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The Bea letter i in 6 APE) and abe third 
conſonant. 


| Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and: La- 
bin alphabets; in the five firſt of which languages it has 


the ſame, name, though ſomewhat differently ſpoken, 


4 Eg Arabians haye three D's in their! 
called Day which is the eighth, of the cls let- | 


8 4. in fe ew, Samaritan, and Suni, Bau in | 


z and in Greek Dalia. 


ters; the ſecond, called Dh/al, is only diſtinguiſhed from 


the former y having a point added over it; though its 
ſpund i is much the ſame with that of the Z.: the third, 


which is their ſeventeenth letter, is called Da, and pro- | 


| novel; like our D, though in form. it reſembles. the 
1 1 F 9, the difference being a point added at the top. | 
he form of aur O is the ſame with that of the Latins; 


as appears from all the ancient medals and inſcriptions. | 


And the Latin O is no other than the Greek A, rounded | 


| alittle, by making i It quicker, and at two ſtrokes. The 
| & of the Greeks, 3 . is borrowed from the ancient 


cCharxacter of the 
tains on the Samaritan coins, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit | 
Souciet, in his Diſſertation on the Samaritan Medals. | 


making it 

Nor would it 
and the Arabic Dat, are 1 7 borrowed from the ancient 
alas of the modern, or 


| 


5 Chaldee Hebrew. 


Hebrew. Daletb; which form it ſtill re- 


All the alte ration the Greeks: have made in it, is the 
a little, and taking away à little line. 
difficult to ſhew, that the Syriac: Dolath, 


lebrew, as. well as te 7 


_ Some indeed will Tow it, chat the Greek: a, Delta, i is 


i chey had had ſonte notian of a Trinity; 
miſe is weakly ſupported. 


SGrammariane 24 rank D amo 


horrawed from. the Egyptian, who made their Dof three 


ſtars diſpoſed. in a ae 3 Which was a e 


that among them denoted God, the rink bat ng, as 


this fur- 


the Ungual let- 
e principal ſhare 


ters, as ſuppaſing the tongue to have 


in the —ͤ— thereof 3. though the abbot de Dan- 
p own legs to have xeaſpn in making it a palatal letter. 


has one uniform ſqund, nearly 7 g to that of 


T, but formed by a | of he to 
F pot of the mow. Ou 


Dis alfo a numeral-leqter ignifying five hundre; which | 


ariſes; hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half 


lum P valet A Neue fynifuatt. 
1 hn gt top of the D, denotes it to ſtand 


e tho 
83 0 Ar bas various fi fi 8 thus 
Ver. fot Nite pug vga D. ee df 1 


1 = 


0 The letter D ü is the fourth. in be Hike; | 


— Mn 


; wer or CI. Which Agnifies a thouſand. Hence the | 


incurvated at the beginning, 
| the tail. It is in beſt: ſea 


3 ſpawns in May and June, and 
dec fone Moy and, he t 


a light brown colour, and 


is white, and marked with five large du ts. 1 3 
_ equally'good with the common aal Senne 


DABUH, a name given by 
DACE, in I 


by authors the Lari. Accordin by 9 


vn. 8 D: D: deer of divinity; of 


22 D. D. D. is uſed for dat, dicat, dedicat ; and 


Among — writers, 5 ſtands for drow,  decimius, 4. 


 .votus, Miebus, and dintius. | 
DM in the Roman epitaphs ignifies dirs djs; Ir 1 


other occaſions deo magno, or dis magnis ; B 


perors. 


D on the French coins is the mark of the of Lyons. 
'D, in the chemical wat yohs | 


ts | D, in the Italian 


„ ſignifies vitriol. 


; intiaiates, that in thoroug baſſes, 
the treble or deſcant ou 


tenor, and B the baſs. 


from the head or beginning: theſe words or letters are 


commonly met with at the end of rondeaus, or ſuch tits : 
and tunes as end with the firſt ſtrain, and intimatz that 


enen and ended _ the 1 


DAALDER. See DonLan and Corn. 


DAB, in /chthyology, a name given by the Eng ih te to 2 ken | 
fiſh of the PÞLEURONECTES kind, calle y authors the 


and limanda. 


It is a flat fiſh, ſuperior in gooduelh to the common plaiſe, 
but inferior in Gze, covered 


her. It is generally of an uniform brow 
the upper fide, though ſometimes lliade> ith” a er 
the lower part of the body is white. 
and then proceeds rat 
in February, March, and 


1 reſembles the 
former ; its back is covered with ſmall ſmooth ſcales; of 


ſpotted with yellow); the belly 


It is caught in the Mediterranean and Engliſh ſeas.” 
che Arabs to che YA. 
algy, the Tygliſh name for the fiſh 


Artedi, 1 of che c mus; anditiscalled 
albicula. 


Ee 


k 1s diſtinguiſhed ee fiſhes 


ſmaller bead in pr to its body. Its length is fel» 


dom more than ten inches. It has no teeth in its Jaws, 
but like the reſt of the leather-mouthed files has them 
in che throat. It is vary common in out rivers, and 2 
remarkably lively fiſn. They ſpawn in February, | 
the males at BIR time are Ruſs and NAA ke 


* 
4 * 


N denoted 
"IM | dominus nofter, a title Lew by the Romans to their em- 
nage, the * 


ny to play alone 3' 28 does the | 


DC, in the Lalian Maſh, an abbreviation of da . 20 


with ſmall Tcalc rough at 
their extremities, and edged as it were ary L 


eyes are on the right ſide, and are placed ve | Yoſe 15 


colour on 


ecomes flabby 


ly its reſembling the 
chub in — but thut i it is ſmaller and whiter, and has a 
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_ --radd, &c. and ure in higheſt ſeaſon for the table in April ; 
and Ma but they are never a very well-taſted fiſh, or 
much eſteemed. 3 3 

This fim gives the expert angler great diverſion. The 

dace will bite at any fly; but he is more than ordinarily. 

| bs, or May-fly, which is plentiful | 

in the latter end of April, and the whole month of May. 
In warm weather this fiſh very ſeldom refuſes a fly at the 


fond of the ſtone- cad 


The winter ent 
this is a white maggot with a reddiſh head, which is the 
produce of the eggs of the beetle, and is turned up vo 
e put |- 

in any veſſel, with the earth they were taken in, will keep 


and there preſerved alive for a long time, if the water be | 
properly changed. They have been obſerved to eat no- 
thing but the animalcula in the water. They will grow 


* by degrees. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 487. p. 23. 
DACOLITHUS, in Zoology, a name given by many to a 


brown, ſpotted with black, and its belly yellow. It has 

two beards on each fide of the upper jaw; and on the 
coverings of the pills has, on ck : 
or a double-pointed ſharp hook, by means of which it 


ſhallow waters with a ſtony bottom, and ſpawns in May | 
and June. Willughby. V | 
There is another ſpecies of this fiſh, which has ten | 
beards about its mouth, and otherwiſe reſembles this. 

There is an opinion that they ſwallow little ſtones, and 


: 


Ld > 


|] 


DACRYON. See TEARs. 8 | 
_ DACTYL, DacTyLus, a foot in the Latin and Greek 
poetry, conſiſting of a long ſyllable, followed by two |, 
_ ſhort ones: as carmine. 4 26s Oh 


than the other two. _ 15 | | 
The daciyl is ſaid to have been the invention of Dionyſius 
or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this meaſure at 
Delphos, before Apollo. The Greeks call it S. 
The daciy ! and ſpondee are the moft conſiderable of the 
| ponent feet; as being the meaſures uſcd in heroic verſe, 
* 


but not equal motion. The ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, 
and ſteady pace, like a trot: the dachi reſembles the 

nimbler ſtrokes of a gallop. | 
DacrxLus was alſo a ſort of dance among the ancient 
Greeks, chiefly performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by 


Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, 
meaſures ſeemed to reſemble the foot called day. 


One Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, lib. x. ſpeaks differ- 
ently. According to him they were called Dadyli, from | 
the Greek word Jaxrokes, finger, becauſe their num-| 
ber was at firſt equal to that of the fingers of the hand, 
viz. ten; five of them boys, and as many girls. He 
adds, that it is to them we owe the invention of iron, | 


them from other places. | | 
However, all the authors Strabo had ſeen, he ſays, agreed, 


1 


r 
* 


DAC 


top of the water; but at other times he muſt have the 


bait ſunk to within about three, inches of the bottom. 
| Bing ſor dace requires a very different bait : | 


the plough in great abundance. A parcel of the 


many months, and are an excellent bait. 2 | 
Small dace may be put into a glaſs jar with freſh water, 


ſmall fiſh, a ſpecies of the loach, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of cobitis barbatulea aculeata by Ray and others. 


It is a very ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding two, or at the | 
utmoſt three inches in length. Its head is broader and 


flatter than the reſt of the body; its back is of a duſky 


fide, two prickles, 


moves itſe/f about among the ſtones. This fiſh loves 


they haye hence the German name ſignifying ſtone-fwal- 
lowers, or ſtone-biters. ; RE 


ACRYODES, in Medicine, a term applied to ulcers, | 


which are continually yielding a putrid matter. 


The word is formed from Saxpu, tear, and aide, farm; x 


denoting the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 


Some ſay it is derived from DaxTuneg, 2 finger, becauſe 
it is divided into three joints, the firſt of which is longer 


omer, Virgil, &c. 'Theſe two are of equal time, 


the athletx. . 


ing. It was a ſort of topical application, and is deſcribed 
at oc e by Oribaſius. — | 8 


uli Idæi, on account of the goddeſs herſel 


| m on this occafion : that to pre- 

vent Saturn from hearing the cries of papunts #79 
t 

verſes of their own invention, which by their unequal 


This is the account of the grammarian Diomedes. 


and the manner of working it, with divers other uſeful 


_ things. Others make their numbers more, and others | 
Teſs, than ten. Some, again, make them natives of 


Phrygia, near the foot of mount Ida; and others bring 


DAcrvis alſo denote the fruit of the palm-tree, more uſu- 
/ 7. ooo oi TS 
DACTYLETHRA, or DacTyYL1THRa, Digitale, among 
the Ancient Phyſicians, a medicine uſed to provoke vomit- | 


uſed to fing | 


_ quired. 


of ſhining in the dark, ſince thoſe never ſhine ti 

ze by | VERSES are in a ſtate of decay, and in part rotten z whereas theſe 

ACTYLI, in Antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt | 

prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly 
Called Da 5 

who was ſtyled Cybele Idæa, becauſe principally honoured 

on mount Ida in Phrygia. The name Da#iyli is ſuppoſed 
to have been given | 


DAC 


| that they were the firſt who wrought in iron; that they | 
had wa miniſters of the mother of the gods, or Cybele 
and that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida: and they 


probably derived their knowlege of forging metals from | 
the fuſion of minerals at the burning of mount Ida. , 

It is alſo conjectured by ſome authors, not that the Cu- 
retes and Corybantes were the ſame with the Das 


Idi, but that the Curetes and Corybantes were their 


poſterity ; that a hundfed'men, born in Crete, were firſt 
called Daayl Ii; that cath of theſe had nine rw we 


ho were the Curetes ; and that each of the Curetes ha 


ten children, who were alſo called Dactii Idæi. They 
were CYCLOPIANS. | | 
Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Days 
1ei, which are Salaminus, Damnanzus, Hercules, and 
Acmon. 


DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to dactyll. 


Anciently, there were da&ylic, as well as ſpondaic flutes, 
tibiæ dadiylice. The dafylic flutes conſiſted of unequal 
intervals; as the daylic foot does of unequal meaſures, 


DacTYLIic verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a dagiyl 


inſtead of a ſpondee ; as ſpondaic verſes are thoſe which 
have a ſpondee in the fiſth foot inſtead of a daciyl. 


An inſtance of a daZtylic verſe we have in Virg, Zn. lib, 


ve 39. tos 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus + quin protinus omnia 
Perlegerent oculi.— | 


o 


DACTYLIOMANCY, DacTYLI0MANTIA, a fort of dis 


vination performed by means of a ring. 3 
The word is Se of the Greek Faxruktos, ring, of 
Sextus, finger ; and perrua, divination. | 

Da#yliemancy coniſiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſ- 
pended by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge 


whereof were made divers marks with the twenty-four 


letters of the alphabet. The ring in ſhaking, or vibrat- 
ing over the table, ſtopped over certain of the letters, 
which, being joined together, compoſed the anſwer re- 


But the operation was preceded and accompanied by 4. | 


veral ſuperſtitious ceremonies z for firſt the ring was to 


be conſecrated with a great deal of myſtery : the perſon _ 
who held it was to be clad in linen garments, to the very 

ſhoes; his head was to be ſhaved all round; and in his 
hand he was to hold vervain. And before he proceeded 


on any thing, the gods were firſt to be appeaſed by a 7 


formulary of prayers, &c. Ammianus Marcellinus gives 
the proceſs at large in his twenty-ninth book. „ 


DACTYLIS, in Botany. See Cock's-foot GR Ass. 
DACTYLONOMY, DacTyYLonomia, from Haxrvace, 
Anger, and vous, law, the art of accounting, or num« 


bering, by the fingers. 


The rule is this: the left thumb is reckoned 1 „the index 


2, and ſo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and 


of conſequence is denoted by the cypher o. 


DACTYLUS, in Ichthyology, a name uſed by many authors 


for the ſolen or razor-fifh, ſuppoſed to be the dacfylus of 
Pliny, to which he attributes a quality of being luminous 
in the dark: but Mr. Reaumur has obſerved, that the 


common ſolen or razor-fiſh has no ſuch quality; but that 
the pholas, or, as the French call it, the dail, has: and 


therefore it follows either that the pholas is the dactylus of 


_ Pliny, or elſe that this author has attributed to one ſpe- _ 
cies of fiſh what is the peculiar property of another. 
The ſhell of this creature is not at all luminous, but only 
its body and juices; and in this it is no way allied to 


ſome kinds of fiſh, which are known to have the quality 5 
Il they 


have their luminous quality at all times, even when juſt 


taken out of the ſea. The glow- worm has only a part 
of its body luminous, but the pholas is luminous all over, 
and is equally ſo in every part: and when the fiſh is taken 


whole out of the ſhell, and laid in a dark place, every 
part of its ſurface ſhines with a very bright light. Nei- 


ther is the light peculiar to the external ſurface of the 


fiſh, but common to the whole body: for if it be wounded 
tranſverſely, or ——ůͤ— the cut parts are equally 
luminous with the other ſurfaces. Bk 1 


| The pholas is therefore a true natural phoſphorus, and, 


like the artificial phoſphorus of urine, it renders every 
thing luminous that it is rubbed againſt. _ | 
Mr. Reaumur obſerved of this + , that when freſh 
caught it abounds with water, and that this water natu- 
rally drops away in the handling itz and, according to 
Pliny's juſt obſervation, theſe very drops of water are 
luminous. | | | 

The light which this fiſh gives to bodies that touch it, is 
not of any long continuance, but remains only while 


they are wet. Mr. Reaumur obſerved, that the light 


upon his fingers grew fainter and fainter by degrees as 
they dried; and that on dipping them in water to waſh 


them, 


. 
% 


but this did not ſucceed to his wiſnes. 
In the fummer months, the fiſh may be we bei 
' freſh, and with ene ot ea as they be- 
gin to decay, they hr ge loſe it. It ſeems alſo, that 
there being ſome ones u 
make them loſe their luminous quality, even in that 


which is their beſt ſtate. It is well known, that the | 


PHOLAS lives in holes within ſtones, from whence it can- 
not get out; and Mr. Reaumur cauſing ſome of theſe 


| ſtones to be taken up, in which, on breaking, there ap- 
peared to be ſome dead ones, and ſome alive, found that | 
the living fiſh from theſe ſtones had not their luminous 
property, which ſeemed as it were extinguiſhed by the | 
dead and ſtinking ones. Mem.. Acad. des Scienc. ann. | 


a2: = g 


meanings of the word, ſee Dcr II. 


DAO, in Architecture, is by ſome writers uſed for that | 
part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column between | 
It is of a cubic form, whence it is | 


Its baſe and cornice. 
alſo denominated aje. 


 DADUCHI, in Antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. 
That goddefs, having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay 


- mythologilts, began to make ſearch for her at the begin- 
In order to do this in the dark, ſhe 


ning of the night. 
lighted a torch, and thus ſet forth on her travels through- 


out the world: for which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always | 


ſeen repreſented with a lighted torch in her hand. 


n 1 4 „ 

them, it brightened up again. This author was. thus 
"encouraged. to attempt ſome way of keeping the fiſh, | 
ſo as to make it a phoſphorus ready for uſe at pleafure ; | 


ead ones among the living, would 


On this ow . rp in commemoration of this pretended 


exploit, jt beca 


e a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts 
and ſacrifices of this goddeſs, to run about in the tem- 


ple, with torches, after this manner; one of them took 


a lighted torch from off the altar, and holding it with his | 


band, ran with it to a certain part of the temple, where 
be gave it to another, ſaying to him, Tibi trade: this ſe- 


cond ran after the like manner, to another part of the 


_ temple, and gave it to the third, and fo of the reſt. 


From this ceremony the prieſts became denominated da- 
Aucbi, $adsyor, q. d. forch-benrers; from Jas, an unc- 


I The Athenians alſo 


tuous and refinous wood, as pine, fir, &c. whereof the | 
_ ancients made torches; and ex, I have, I hold. 
gave the name daduchus to the high- | 


prieſt of Hercules. 


DA DALA, in Antiquity, two feſtivals in Bœotia, one of 


which was obſerved by the Platæans at Alalcomenus, | 


Archæol. Græc. lib. Ii. cap. 20. e | 
DAMON, AH, a name the ancients gave to certain 

rits, which they ſay appeared to men, either 
to do them ſeryice, or to hurt them. | 


* 


- were called dedala, asd ax a. 5 4 
Ihe other ſolemnity was by far the greateſt and moſt re- | 
markable of the two, being celebrated only once in ſixty ] 

fears. For the ceremonies obſerved in it, ſee Pott. Ar- 


where was the largeſt grove in all Bœotia. Here they 


aſfembled, and expoſing to the open air pieces of ſodden | 
' fleſh, carefully obſerved whither the crows that came to 

feed upon them took their flight, and then hewed down | 
all thoſe trees on which any of them alighted, and 
by the ancient Greeks 


formed them into ſtatues, which 


_chxol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. as 


ſpirits, or genii, 


The Greek word, Salus, is derived (accordin 


Ja soai, to diſtribute. See the Scholiaſt on Homer, II. i. 


ver. 222. Either of theſe derivations agrees with the 


ſpirits intruſted with the inſpection and government of man- 


| ſeg. Platon. Sympoſ. p. 202. tom. iii. ed. Se 
dlichus de Myſter, 


kind. For, according to the philoſophers, demons held 
a middle rank between the celeſtial gods and men on 
; earth, and carried on all intercourſe between them; con- 
_ veying the addreſſes of men to the gods, and the divine 


benefits to men. Plutarch. de Defect. Orac. p. 415, et 
rrani. 
| . 674. 677. ed. Delph. Iam- 
er, * de Civ. Dei. 5 
It was the opinion of many, that the celeſtial divinities 
did not themſelves interpoſe in human affairs, but com · 


Apuleius de Deo Socrat. 


mitted the entire adminiſtration of the government of 


this lower world to theſe ſubaltern deities. Neque enim 
pro maje/late deum carle/tium fuerit, bac curare. Apuleius 
de Deo Socratis, p. 677. Cundta cœieſtium voluntate, nu- 
mine & authoritate, ſed dæmenum obſequio, & eperd, & mi- 
niſleris fieri ar bitrandum «ft. Id. p. 675. 


beeame the objeQs of divine worthip. If idols are ne- 


«1 


| 


PDA DIS, among the Greeks, a ſolemn feſtival that laſted [ 
three days, during all which time Sec, or torches, were | 


kept burning, which gave occaſion to the name. / - af | 


The | ag to Plato, | 
in his Cratylus, p. 398. ed. Serrani, vol. i.) from dun- 
Aan, knowing, or intelligent ; but according to others from | 


office aſeribed to demons by the ancient heathens, as the 


| 


Hence they | 


thing, ſays Alles 


ER. as} 
ES W 


* 


It has been generally ng = 


Platoniſts; that is, ſometimes for departed 


„ (apud Origen. cont. Cell. lib. vi. | 
harm can there be to join in the public feſtivals 1 


0 
14. 


* 


* 5 % 5 1 33 | N 
Origen. .cont., Celf. lib. viii. p. 


362.) whet harm can i : 
7 they are dæmons, then it 'ts certain that they are gods, In 
whom we are to confide, and to whom we Jhould offer ſacrifices 


and projere, to render them rern 8 
0 


Several of the heathen philoſophers held, that there were 


ſeveral kinds of demons; that ſome of them were ſpi- 


ritual ſubſtances of a more noble origin than the human 
race, and that others had once been men. Apuleius de 
Deo Socratis, p. 684. 690. Ammonius apud Plutarch. 
de Defect. Orac. p. 431. tom. ii. ed. 1024. Plato in 
Timizo, P. 47, 42. 69 51 .. 

But thoſe dæmons that were the more immediate objects 
of the eſtabliſhed worſhip amongſt the ancient nations 


were human ſpirits; ſuch as were believed to become dæ- 


mons or deities after their departure from their bodies. 


Plutarch teaches (Vit. Romul. p. 36. ed: Paris) that ac- 
n ns | es only: _ cording to à divine nature and juſtice, the ſouls of virtuous 
Dacrrrus deus, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by | 

many authors to the BELEMNITES ; ſuppoſed erroneouſly | 
by many, to be the Hucurius of the ancients. For other | 


men are advanced to the rank of dæmons; and that from die- 
mons, if they are properly purified, they are exalted into gods, 
not by any political inflitution, but according to right reaſon. 
The ſame author ſays in another place (De If.” & 
p. 361.) that Ifir and Ofiris were, for their virtue, changed 
from good dæmons into gods, as were Hercules and Bacchus 


afterwards, receiving the united honours both of gods and 


dzmons. Heſiod, and other poets, who have recorded 
the ancient hiſtory or , traditions, on which the public 
faith and worſhip were founded, aſſert, that the men of 
the golden age, who were ſuppoſed to be very good, be- 


came demons after death, and diſpenſers of good things 
to mankind. | #4 | + | 


Though demon is often uſed in a general ſenſe, as equi- 


valent to a deity; and is accordingly applied to fate or 
fortune, or whatever elſe was regarded as a god, 
demons who were the more immediate objects of divine 
worſhip amongſt the heathens, were human ſpirits; as 
is ſhewn in Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. ſect. 2. 

The word demon is uſed indifferently in a good and in a 
bad ſenſe. In the former ſenſe it was very commonly 


yet thoſe 


fir. - 


uſed amongſt the ancient heathens. We muſt not, ſays | 


evil being 


Laert. Vit. Pythagor. | 
in his preface to his Laws (apud Stobæum, Serm. 42.) 


ſuppoſes that an evil dæmon might be preſent with a man, 
to influence him to injuſtice. The demons of Empedocles 


were evil ſpirits, and exiles from heaven. 
Tizpr Ts un ew Saures h-. 


lutarch 


evil and miſchievous demons, out of envy and hatred to good 


men, oppoſe whatever they do. Scarce did any opinion more 


generally prevail in ancient times than this, viz. that as 


the departed ſouls of good men became good demons, fo 


the departed ſouls of bad men'became evil damons. 
Chalcid. in Platon. Tim. cap. 135. p. 330. 


underſtand devilt, in the 


i 


ſhewn at large by Mr. Joſeph Mede (Works, p. 623, et 


ſeq.) That the word is applied always to human ſpirits 


in the New Teſtament, Mr. Farmer has attempted to 
ſhew in the forementioned Eſſay, p. 208, et ſeq. As to 
the meaning of the word demon in the fathers of the 

Chriſtian chureh, it is uſed by them in the ſame ſenſe as 

it was by the heathen philoſophers, 9 
1uman ſpi- 

rits, and at other times for ſuch ſpirits as had never in- 
habited human bodies. In the fathers indeed the word 
is more commonly taken in an evil ſenſe, than in the 


ancient philoſophers. Beſides the two forementioned 


kinds of demons, the fathers, as well as the ancient phi- 
loſopbers, held a third, viz. ſuch as ſprang from the 
- congreſs of ſuperior beings with the daughters of men. 
In the theology of the fathers, theſe were the worſt kind 
of demons. "Te 
Div. Inſtitut. lib. ii. cap. 15. | | 
Different orders of demons bad different ſtations and em- 
ployments aſſigned them by the ancients. Good demons 


were conſidered as the authors of good to mankind; evil 
damon brought innumerable evils both upon men and 
beaſts. _ evil demons there was a great diſtinc- 


tion 


» 


And in his life of Dion 
(p. 958.) he ſays, It was the opinion of the ancients, that 


that by demons we are to 
tuagint verſion of the Old 
Teſtament; but it has been ſhewn, that the word is in 
that verſion certainly applied to the ghoſts of ſuch dead 
men as the heathens deified, in Deut. xxxii 17. Pſ. cvi. 
What is offered on this head by Mr. Farmer, in his 
on the Dzmoniacs of the New Teſtament, is much 
confirmed by what occurs in Sir Iſaac Newton's Chro- 
nology, p. 160, 161. That demon often bears the ſame 
| meaning in the New Teſtament, and particulary in Acts 

= xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev. ix. 13. is 


the latter 


rtullian's Apology, cap. 22. Lactantius, 


 Menander, think am dzmon to be evil, burtful to a god 
life, but every god to be good. Nevertheleſs, thoſe are cer- 
tainly miſtaken who affirm, that demon never ſignifies an 
till after the times of Chriſt. Pythagoras 
held demons who ſent diſeaſes to men and cattle, Diogen. 
p. 514. ed. Amſtel. Zalenucus, 


\. 
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monixed perſons, were ſuch. as were thought to 
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pelled men to, wickedneſs, others | ſtimulated, them ve 


madneſs, See DAMONIAC.. .- 


- DAMONTAC, Az ouueres, one poſſe ſled by 2 demon. 


Daemonige, or (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) d- 
| hav a de- 
mon or dmons inſpiring and actuating them, fuſpending 
the faculties of their minds, and governing the members 
vf their bodies. The dæmons were ſuppoſed . 
the bodies of the poſſeſſed, in the ſame manner that their 
own fouls did at all other times. Hence it came to paſs, 
that every thing ſaid or doue by the dæmoniacs, was of- 
ten 28555 


moniacs do not uſe their own dialect ar tongue, but that of the 


damons who have entered into them. And Lucian, when | 


ſtating the common opinion concerning perſons thought 
to be E ſays, The. patient is ſilent, the dæ mon re- 
tur us the 


ingly we find in the New Teſtament, that what was ſaid 


and done by the dæmoniacs themſelves, is (in conformity | 
to the vulgar language) very often referred to the dæ- 
mons by whom they were ſuppoſed to be inſpired and | 
actuated. And demoniacs having been educated in the | 
common opinion concerning the nature and reality of | 
_ poſſeſſions, did (as it is natural to ſuppoſe they would) | 
frequently fancy themſelves to be poſſeſſed by dzmons, | 

or that they were dzmons. themſelves, and ſpoke and | 

acted in conſormity to the apprehended ſentiments and | 
inclinations of thoſe ſpirits. Hence their dread of Chriſt's 


power, and their treaties and expoſtulations with him. 
See Farmer's Letters in anſwer to Dr. Worthington, p. 
al 00 ID. fin no iy 49 | ; | 

The peculiar ſymptoms of the dæmoniacs were certain 
kinds of inſanity, ſuch as the ancients could not account 

for by natural cauſes, and ſeemed to argue the ſeizure of 
the underſtanding by a malevolent dæmon, who infti- 


_ gated the unhappy patient to every thing that was extra- 
vagant W to himſelf and others. Among the 


_ Greeks, the 


atins, the.Jews, and other eaſtern people, 


none were thought to be poſſeſſed whoſe underſtandings 
_ "were not diſturbed, Amongſt the primitive Chriſtians | 


alſo, reputed demoniacs were all mad, melancholy, or 
epileptic perſons; and ſuch likewife were all the dæmo- 


_ macs of the New Teſtament; as is ſhewn by Dr. Sykes | 
in his Inquiry, and Farther Maui concerning this ſub- 


ject, and by Mr. Farmer in his Eſſay upon it, chap. i. 


ect. 5,6. Both theſe writers have alſo taken much | 
- Pains to ſhew, that the dæmons to whom poſſeſſions were 


referred by the ancients, were conſidered as human ſpi- 
. Tits. Joſephus ſays in expreſs terms, that dæmons are 


the ſpirits of wicked men, who enter the living, and kill thoſe | 


- who receive no help. De Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 6. ſet. 


5 5 And Juſtin Martyr affirms (Apol. I. al. ii. p. 65. 


Pariſ. 1620) that thoſe perſons who are ſeized and thrown 
down by the ſouls of the deceaſed, are ſuch as ail men agree in 


calling dæmoniacs and mad. 


In the tranſlation of the New Teſtament in vulgar uſe, | 


we frequently read of perſons having or being poſ/eſſed by 
a devil or devils, and of Chriſt's caſling out devils. But the 
_ Scripture never deſcribes more than one evil ſpirit by the 

word devil; and never repreſents any perſons as poſ- 


ſeſſed by the devil, or by devils, not even in a fingle in- 


ſtance, notwithſtanding the great frequency with which 
the evangeliſts ſpeak on the ſubject of poſſeſſions. In 
all the inſtances in which the term devils occurs in the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament, the original 
word is demons (Faiuoress Samorits Ihayoritopern) and 
not that from whence comes the Engliſh word devil (gu 
Co.). As poſſeſſing dzmons were in the age of the 
Goſpel univerſally regarded as human ſpirits, it is very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the ſacred writers employ the 
term dæmon in reference to poſſeſſions, in the ſame ſenſe 


in which all other perſons did; eſpecially as they have | 
word in a new or 


given us no notice of their uſing 
. peculiar ſenſe, and have even themſelves certainly uſed 
it on other occaſions to deſcribe ſuch dead men as the 


tians have propoſed as objects of worſhip. 1 Cor. x. 20, 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev. ix. 20. 
Whether there ever were any real dæmoniacs, is a queſ- 
tion that will be conſidered under the article Dzmo- 
' 'NIACAL poſſeſſion. | | 


In the Romiſh church, there is a particular office ſor Wi IN 


exorciſm of demontiacs. | | 


DaMoNIACs are alſo a party or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 


. whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet-it is, that the devils ſhall be 
ſaved at the end of the world. | 
DAMONIACAL poſſeſſion. In the ages of ignorance and 
ſuperſtitian, the credulous part of mankind were eaſily 
perſuaded to-believe, that maniacs and epileptics were 
. #eally poſſeſſed by dæmons: but thoſe who conſulted 
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to the offices afligned them; ſome com 


ibed to the indwelling dæmons. Plato-(apud | 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 405. Oxon.) affirms, that dæ- 


anfwer to the queſtions that are aſked. Accord- | 


2 2 2 


; 


4 


ſuperſtition of the heathens deified, and corrupt Chriſ- | 


DAS 


their reaſon, and gained an inſight into nature, pro- 
nounced what commonly paſſed for demoniacal poſſeſſions, 
to be mere natural diſorders. The divine Hippocrates 
wrote his book II ep Lnpng vor, to ſhew that the 7 
Has nothing in it ſupernatural, more than any other diſ- 
temper; and to expoſe the ignorance and impiety of 
thoſe who aſcribed it to the immediate agency of the 
gods, and accordingly undertook to cure it by expiations 
and charms. Amongſt many other conſiderations which 
be has urged to prove that epileptical diſtempers owe 
their riſe to natural cauſes, he obſerves, (De Morbo Sa- 
cro, p. 307. ed. Foeſii) that goats, are remarkably ſubject to 
the epilepſy; and, on diſſecting the head, the brain is found to 
be — AA with a rheum of a very bad ſmell; a plain 
proof, he adds, that the animal is diſeaſed, not poſſeſſed by a 
deity. 5 : 
Indeed the doctrine of dæmoniacal poſſeſſions is ſo mani- 
feſtly repugnant to the perfections of God, and to that 
fixed order of cauſes and effects which we diſcover in 
every part of nature, and particularly in the human ſyſ- 
tem, that few perhaps in this enlightened age would ap- 
ear in its defence, were it not for an apprehenſion that 
it is ſupported by the authority of revelation. Various 
expreſſions uſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles are ought 
by ſome to aſſert or imply the reality of poſſeſſions. We 
are told, that the people brought to Jeſus were ſuch, as 
were poſſeſſed and vexed with unclean ſpirits z and that he 
caft out ſpirits with his word. But perhaps theſe learned 
writers do not ſufficiently conſider, that the reality of 
poſſeſſions and diſpoſſeſſions was never taught by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles as a doctrine z and that they could not, 
with propriety, interpoſe their authority in eſtabliſhing 
the reality of poſſeſſions, conſidered as the ſecret cauſe 
of thoſe diſorders imputed to them : for the miraculous 
cure of theſe diſorders being a part of that evidence 
which was deſigned for the conviction of unbelievers, 
we are to judge of the nature of the miracle in queſtion 
by reaſon alone, not by an authority which cannot be 
admitted previous to its performance. Beſides, as poſ- 
ſeſſion by dæmons was anciently thought to 8 
ſome maniacal diſorder; and the expulſion or departure 
of dæmons was thought to effect a removal of the diſ- 
order, or a recovery of the underſtanding ; it hence came 
to paſs that poſſeſſions and diſpoſſeſſions were in common 
life uſed to expreſs thoſe outward and ſenſible ſymptoms 
they were thought to produce, or the diſorder and cure of 
reputed dæmoniacs. It is very common to give to an ef- 
fect the name of the cauſe to which it is aſcribed. And 
whenever the ſuppoſed cauſe or author of any thing is 
put for the thing itſelf, the cauſe or author is not in- 
cluded. When Ceres, for example, ſtands for corn, and 
Bacchus for wine; corn and wine alone are intended. 
In like manner dæmoniacal poſſeſſion was uſed merely to 
expreſs madneſs, without taking the cauſe into the ac- 
count. Joſephus (Bell. Jud. Hb. ii. cap. 13. ſect. 4.) 
ſays, concerning certain demagogues, that they perſuaded 
the multitude to be poſſeſſed by demons, when his whole 
meaning was, That the people were worked up into a 
« phrenſy by the artifices and eloquence of their ue 


Thus, amongſt the moderns, lunacy, which at firſt de- 


noted that NN kind of phrenſy over which the moon 
was ſuppoſed to have an influence, is now uſed for 
prot in general, Nor are the evangeliſts to be blamed 
for deſcribing the diſorder and cure of dæmoniacs in the 
| popular language, that is, by poſſeſſions and diſpoſſeſ- 
ons ; inaſmuch as they might adopt the popular lan- 
guage on this ſubject (as they certainly have done on 
other ſubjects, and all other perſons daily do) without 
| dcligning to eſtabliſh the doctrine on which it was ori- 
ginally foundec. 1 5 7 
Did we not conſider how far prejudice is capable of per- 
verting the underſtanding, it muſt ſeem incredible, that 
Chriſtians ſhould form their judgment of the ſentiments 
of the ſacred writers concerning poſſeſſions by their de- 
ſcriptions of dæmoniacs, rather than by their profeſſed 
doctrine concerning dæmons. If what all the prophets 
of God, under both Teſtaments, have taught us con- 
cerning the utter inability of dæmons or heathen deities 
to do either good or harm to mankind; if this doctrine 
be true, there never was, nor can be, a real demoniac. 
D/ESION, in Chrenology, the Macedonian name for the 
Athenian month ANTHESTER1ON, which was the Gxth 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our No- 
vember, and beginning of December. See MonTH. 
DAFFODIL, in Botany. See NAxcissus. 1 70 
DarropiL Lilly, See AMARYLLIS, | 
DarFODIL, Sea, Pancratium, in Botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monegynia- claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flowers ate incloſed in an oblong ſpatha, or ſheath, and 
have a ſunnel-ſhaped cylindrical nectarium of one leaf, 
ſpreading open at the top, with fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, 
which 2 inſerted on the outſide. of the neſtarium, _ 
| | | a” 


8 : 


DAT -. 


6x long H mis inferted in the brim. of the neQurium, || 
terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits, They have a 


| three-cornered obtuſe germen ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting a long flender ſyle, crowned by an obtuſe | 
ſtigma. The., germen afterwards, becomes a roundith | 
- three-cornered capſule. with three cells, filled with glo- 
bular ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies. Miller.. 
DAGON, in Mythology, an idol of the Philiſtines, repre- 
| ſented under the figure of a man without thighs, with 
his body ending in the tail of a fiſh bending up backward ; | 
and covered with ſcalts from the reins to the lower part 
of the belly. Dagon ſignifies: h in Hebrew. Encycl. 
DAGYSA, a marine animal with which the ſea abounds, 
not twenty leagues from the coaſt of Spain, firſt diſco- | 
vered by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, who to this new | 
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mits; and in the bottom o uated an oval 


germen, which becomes an oval ſeed, ſitting in the com 


mon empalement. There are ſix ſpecies. 1 11 | ; 
This plant is to be found in the gardens of the curious, 
% TA ov: TANTO. 
Daisy, great, in Botany, See CHAMOMILE.. .; 
DaisY, midd e. See LEOPARD's Bane, n : 
Daisr, ox-eye. See Corn MARYGOLD, hes ox ls; * 
DAKER hen, in Zoology, the Engliſh name for the ortyge« 
metra, a bird of the gallinaceous kind, ſomewhat reſem - 
bling the quail, and called by the Italians the king of the 
quails, re delle quagite. It is larger than the quail, and is 
common in Ireland, and in ſome of the northern eoun- 
ties of England. Ray. 9 


genus of marine animals gave the name of dagyſa, from DARIR, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for the twentieth part of 


the likeneſs of one ſpecies of them to a gem. It is of an 
angular figure, about three inches long, and one thick, 
with a hollow paſſing quite through it, and a brown ſpot | 
on one end, which they conjectured to be its ſtomach ; | 
four of theſe adhered together by their ſides, when they | 


were taken, and were thought at firſt to bè one animal; 


_ a laſt of , hides. 333 FFC 
According to the ſtatute of 31 Hen. III. De compeſitione 
ponderum 8 menſurarum, a laſt of hides conſiſts of twenty 
dakirs, and every datir of ten hides. But by 1 Jac. cap. 
3. one Jaſi of hides or ſkins is twelve dozen. See 
LJ1ICKER, | | HET of 


but on being put in a glaſs of water they ſoon ſeparated, | DALEA, in Botany. See Ps0RALIA, 


and ſwam about briſkly. Several ſpecimens of them were DALECHAMPLA, ſo called in honour of Jacobus Dale- 
champ, a curious botaniſt, a genus of the monoecia mon- 


taken, adhering together, ſometimes to the length of a 


yard or more, and ſhining in the water with very beau- 


tiful colours. But the colours of the ARCINIUM Spal- 
num, were {till more bfautiful and vivid. 8 
DAILE, in a ſhip, the trough wherein the water runs 
over the decks. „ IN | 
DAILY, in A/tronomy. e DloxN ar. | 
DAIRI, or Damo, in the Hiſtery of Japan, is the ſove- 
reign pontiff of the Japanneſe; or, according to Kæmp- 


adelphia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath male 
and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male flowers 
- have no petals, but many ſtamina. The female flowers 


have a roundiſh three-cornered germen, which after-. 
ward becomes a round three-cornered capſule, having 


three cells, each containing one roundiſh ſeed. We 
have but one ſpecies of this plant in England, which is 
a native of Jamaica. Miller. e 


fer, the hereditary eccleſiaſtical monarch of Japan. In] DALMATICA, a garment with large open ſleeves, worn 


effect, the empire of Japan is at preſent under two ſo- 
vereigns, viz. an eccleſiaſtical one, called the dairo, and | 
a ſecular one, who bears the title of #ubo. The laſt is 


the emperor, and the former the oracle of the religion | DALUS, in Antiquity 


of the country. . 7 


| DAIRY, or Dairy-houſe, in Rural Architecture, 5 build- | 


ing where milk, butter, cheeſe, whey, &c. are made or 
| kept. See MiIk, BUTTER, &c. _ e 
DAIS. See DBIS. | 


at firſt only by biſhops, though ſince made a diſtinction 


of degrees ; it is ſo called, becauſe it came originally 
from Dalmatia. | 


are called doles, The word is applied in Welſh to low- 
meadows by a river ſide. 5 


Dais, in Batany, a genus of the dicandria monogynia claſs :| DAM, a boundary or confinement, as to dam up, or dam 


the characters of which are, that it has a four-leaved in- 
volucrum, the corolla is divided into five parts, and the | 
fruit is a fingle-ſeeded berry. . r 

DAISY, in Botany, Bellis, a genus of the hingeneſia polyga- 

mia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath a 

radiated diſcous flower, compoſed of many hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the diſk, and female flowers, which form 


the border or rays, included in a common empalement. | 


The hermaphrodite flowers have an oval germen, at- 
tended by five ſnort ſtamina; the germen afterward be- 
comes a ſingle naked ſeed, placed vertically. There are 


out: infra damnum ſuum, within the bounds or limits of 
his own property or juriſdiction, Bract. lib. ii. c. 37. 


DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, 
that a man receives in his eſtate; but more e a 
3 


for a part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in paſſing 
verdict for the plaintiff, or defendant, in a civil action, 
be it perſonal or real. After verdict given of the prin- 
cipal cauſe, they are aſked their conſciences touching 


colts and damages, which contain the hindrances that the | 


plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered by means of the 
wrong done him by the defendant or tenant. 


three ſpecies the firſt of which is the common daiſy, Dau AR has two . the one proper and gene- 


which grows naturally in paſtures; the ſecond is a na- 
tive of the Alps; the third is the garden daiſy, of which 
there are ſeveral varieties. The garden daiſy flowers in | 
April and May, when they make a pretty variety, be- 

ing intermixed with plants of the ſame growth : they | 
| ſhould be planted in a ſhady border, and a. loamy ſoil | 
Without dung, in which they may be preſerved without 
varying, provided the roots are tranſplanted and parted 


every autumn; which, with keeping them from weeds, Py 


is all the culture they require. x 
The common little daiſy has the reputation of. being a 
very eminent medicine of the tribe of vulneraries. The 
Toots and leaves are preſcribed, freſh gathered, both ex- 

ternally and internally, in bruiſes and in wounds. They 

make a ſort of cataplaſm of the whole plant, bruiſed, 
in ſome parts of the kingdom, which they apply to the 

| Tue and give the juice internally at th 
e ladies have an opinion alſo, that the roots of this 


plant have a power of ſtopping the growth of animals, | 


and with this intent give a decoction of them in milk to 
the puppies of their favourite breed, to keep them ſmall. 
The two ſpecies of bellis uſed in medicine are, the bellis 
| mayor, called alſo leucanthemum vulgare, in Engliſh ox-eye 
daiſy ; and the bellis minor, called alſo conſolida minima, or 
Jymphytum minus, of moſt repute for phyſical virtues, be- 
ing eſteemed a good attenuant, reſolvent, healer, cooler, 


and aſtringent, eſſicacious againſt intumeſcences of the 
blood, hemorrhages, &c. eue | 


Foreign diſpenſatory- writers deſcribe a water, ſyrup, con- 
ſerve, eſſence, tincture, extract, and fixed alt, pre- 
pared from this plant. | edges 
Darsr, blue, or Globe Daisy, Globularia, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria monogynia Glaſs. Its characters are 
theſe: it has a flower compoſed of many florets, which 
are included in one common. ſcaly empalement ; and 


dach floret is tubulous, and cut into four parts at the top. | 


e ſame time. 


ral, the other ſtrict and relative. Proper, as it is in caſes 


where damages are founded on the ſtatute of 2 Hen. IV. 


cap. 1. and 8 Hen. VI. cap. g. where coſts are included 
within the word damages. Damage then, in its proper 
ſignification, is ſaid & demendo, when, by diminution, a 


thing becomes worſe; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit are 
damages to the plaintiff, as by them his ſubſtance is * 


miniſhed. e SE 
Relative is when the plaintiff declares. the wrong. done 


| brought; and is aſſeſſed by reaſon of the treſpaſs afore- 
| ſaid; and carfnot extend to the cosTs of ſuit, which are 
future, and of another nature. | 


They have four an wind by diſtinct farms 
in the bottom N is 1 


„a certain meaſure of land: whence 
comes dali. The dali prati have been eſteemed ſuch nar- 
row flips of paſture, as are left between the plowed fur- 

_ rows in arable land; which, in ſome parts of England, 


him to the damage of ſuch a ſum. This is to be taken 
relatively, for the wrong which paſſed before the writ 


DamaGE-cleer, Damna Clericorum, was a fee aſſeſſed a of 


all damages exceeding five marks, and recovered in the 
courts of common pleas, king's bench, and exchequer, 


which the plaintiff was obliged to pay as a gratuity to 
the prothanotaries and his clerks, for drawing ſpecial 
writs and pleadings z but is aboliſhed by ftat. 17 Car. II. 
cap. 6. | ; 

Damactfe/ant, or faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 


doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, &c. of 


another man, without his leave or licence. | 
In this caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, 


and impound them, both by night, and by day; though 


in other caſes, as for rent, ſervices, &c. none may diſ- 
train in the night. ; | 
DAMASCUS Feel, a very fine kind of ſteel, made in ſome 


parts of the Levant, and particularly at Damaſcus, re- 


markable for its excellent temper; and. uſed chiefly in 
the making of ſword-blades. | 

Some authors aſſure us it comes from the kingdom of 
Golconda in the Eaſt Indies; where the method of tem- 


pering with alum, which the Europeans have never been 


able to unitate, was ſirſt invented. 
| 5 | DAMASK, 
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VAMASK, a fort of fülken ſtuff, having ſome parts raifed 
© Damaſks ſhould' be of dreſſed ſilks, both in warp and 
from Damaſcus, in Syria. 


| DAMASKEENING, the art, or act, of adorning iron, | 


' DAMASSONIUM, in Botany. Ste Star-beaded water 


 DAMASQUITTEZ, a kind of ſtuff made at Venice, of 
Which there are two ſorts; one with gold, the other with | 


en an Nenn „ 
DAME was formerly a title of honour, and is ſtill uſed in | 
thbe Engliſh law to denote a lady; but in common accep- 
tation it ſignifies the miſtreſs of a family of the lower | 


Daut' Violet. See Viotet. 9 | Y 
DAMELOPRE, a kind of BiLAnDER uſed in Holland, | 


 DAMNATA terra, in Chemiſiry, the ſame with car 
mortuum. 0 . 

DAMS, in Natural Hiftory, are noxious ſteams, or exha- 
lations, frequently found in cloſe, ſubterraneous places, 

particularly mines, pits, and wells. | | 


DAM 


Above the ground, repreſentin flowers or other figures. 
woof, It has its name from its being originally brought | 


There is alſo a ſtuff in France called the caffart damaſt, 
made in imitation of the true damaſk, having the woof of 
hair, coarſe ſilk, thread, wool, or cotton. Some have 
the warp of filk, and the woof of thread; others are all 
thread, or all wool. © | | | 
Damasx'is alſo a kind of wrottght linen, made in Flan- 
ders, ſo called, becaufe its large flowers refemble thoſe 
of damaſts. It is chiefly uſed for tables: a table-cloth, 
and a dozett of napkins, are called a damaſt-ſervice, 


ſteel, &c. by making inciſions therein, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire; chiefly uſed in enriching | 
© ſword-blades, guards and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. 
Its name ſhews the place of its origin; or, at leaſt, the 
place where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfec- 
tion, viz. the city of Damaſcus in Syria: though M. Fe- 
_ libien attributes the perfection of the art to his country- | 
man Curſinet, who wrought under the reign of king 
Henry IV. BYE RE eons | 


Damaſteening 18 partly mofaic work, parti en raving, | 


and partly carving ; as mofaic work, it confiſts of pieces 
inlayed; as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in 
creux; and as carving, gold and ſilver are wrought therein | 
ave” | Sa 
"There are two ways of damaſteening: in the firſt, which 
is the moſt beautiful, the artiſts cut into the metal with 
a graver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel; 
and afterwards fill up the inciſions, or notches, with a | 


pretty thick filver or gold wire. In the other, which is 


only ſuperficial, they content themſelves to make hatches, 
dor ftrokes, acroſs the iron, &c. with a cutting-knife, 
| ſuch as js uſed in making of ſmall files. As to the firſt, 
it is neceſſary the gravings, or inciſions, be made in the 
dove-tail form; that the gold or filver wire, which is 
thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the more ſtrongly. 
As to the ſecond, which is the more uſual, the method 
3s thus: having heated the ſteel till it changes to a vio- 

let, or blue colour, they hatch it over and acroſs with 
the knife; then draw the deſign, or ornament, intended, 
on this hatching, with a fine braſs point, or bodkin. 
This done, they take fine gold wire, and conducting or 
chaſing it according to the figures already deſigned, they 
| fink it carefully into the hatches of the metal with a 
copper tool. , e 


DAMASSIN, a kind of damaſk, with gold and filver | 
flowers, made in warp and woof, of wrought, and not | | 
N | . I itt takes fire, and explodes like gunpowder. This is 


raw filk. 


PLANTAIN. 


ſilk: the pieces are eighteen ells long. 5 
DAMATER, in Mjthology; the ſurname of Ceres. 
-DAMATRIUS, in Ancient Chronology, the Boeotian name 


of the Athenian month Pyanepfion, which was the fifth | 
of their year, and correſponded to the latter part of our | 


October, and beginning of November. See Prangy- 


rank in the country. 


for conveying. merchandize from one canal to another, 
and contrived for commodious paſſage under the bridges. 
DAMIANISTS, a branch of the ancient Acephalous Se- 
verites; who agreed with the Catholics in admitting the 
fourth council; but diſowned any diſtinction of perſons 
in the Godhead, and profeſſed onle ſingle nature incapa- 
ble of any difference; and yet they called God, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. On which account the Se- 


veritæ Petritæ, another branch of Acephali, uſed to call | 


them Sabellianiſts, and ſometimes Tetraditz. 'Thus much 
we learn from Nicephorus Calliſtus, lib. xviii cap. 49. 
They took their name from Damianus, a biſhop of Alex- 
andria, who was originally their leader, in the ſixth 
century. Fs | EO 
DAMIER, in Conchyliology, the name given by French na- 
turaliſts to that elegant ſpecies of voluta, the ſpots of 
Which ſtand in a checquered order, and reſemble the 
marks of a dratight or cheſs board, that being the com- 
mon ſigniſication of the word damier. See = hooray 


The 
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In the German and Saxon languages the word damp ög⸗ i 


nifies vapour and exhalation. | 
Damp, with reſpe& to their nature and effects, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: the ff is heavier than 
common air, and therefore chiefly lies at the bottom of 
its and mines. It extinguiſhes flame, precipitates the 
ime of lime-water, and is noxious, 21 often fatal to 
animals, and on this account called the chote-damp. It is 
a ſpecies of fixed Alx, and has been deſeribed by mo- 
dern writers under that name. It reſembles thoſe unin- 
flammable vapours, that are produced by the combuſtion 
of inflammable bodies, as chareoal, and by fermentin 
and efferveſcing ſubſtances. ' This damp is ſometimes vi- 
ſible, and appears in form of a fog, as in a cavern near 


Pyrmont; and it hangs fo near the ſurface, that a per- 
ſon may ſtand upright, without any other inconvenience 


than an uncommon heat of his lower extremities, but 
he cannot without danger bend down his head. Many 


inſtances occur of the fatal effects of this kind of damp. 


Some perſons, digging in a cellar at Paris, were found 
dead, ſtiff as ſtatues, with open eyes, and in the poſture 
of digging. Several others were ſucceſhvely deftroyed 


at Chartres, by going down into a cellar where a baker 


had been accuſtomed to throw hot embers from his oven; 
and one, who was inftantly killed upon being let down 
into it, was opened; his lungs were found ſpotted with 
black marks; his inteſtines ſwoln, red, and inflamed ; 


and the muſcles of his legs, thighs, and arms, ſeemed 
to be feparated from each other, and from the adjacent 


parts. This caſe was fo ſingular, that it drew the atten- 
tion of the magiſtrate and phyſician, who found that the 
embers had not been properly extinguiſhed, and that 


they had raifed a malignant vapour from the falt-petre, 
with which the cellars in that neighbourhood abound. 


A quantity of water was thrown in to extinguith the fire, 

and lay the vapour, and thus the danger was removed. 
Hiſt. de I Academie des Sctenc. 1701. 1710. and Con- 
nore Differe. Med, Phy. oo ee nie geo es 


Miners try the ſalubrity of the air in pits where they 5 
work, by carrying down with them a hghted candle; 
they ſoon diſcover the effects of the noxious vapour in 


its diminiſhing, and gradually extinguiſhing the flame; 


however they remain ſafely for ſeveral hours in pits where 

a candle cannot burn; but when the damp is ſo ſtrong, 
that not only the flame of the candle, but alſo the red- 
neſs of the burning wick is extinguiſhed, they never ven- 
ture to remain a minute, knowing that ſuch a degree of 


damp will be ſoon fatal to animal life. 


The ſecond kind of noxious vapour, though Tefs dan- 
gerous than the former, is called the fulminating, ot fire- 


damp; becauſe, when touched by the flame of a candle, 


chiefly found in coal- mines, and ſometimes in lead-mines, 


as in thoſe of Mendip-hills. It is lighter than common 
air, and therefore floats near the roofs of ſubterrancous 


places; and miners, when it is accidentally inflamed, or 
when they deſignedly ſet fire to it, in order to deſtroy it, 
lie flat on the ground, and thus eſcape injury. This in- 


flammable vapour may probably be produced by the de- 
compoſition of pyritous matters, with which moſt mines, 

and eſpecially coal-mines, abound. c. 
In ſome of the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of Men- 
| dip-hills, fire-damps almoſt continually happen, ſo that 


great numbers have been killed, maimed, and burnt by 
them. The colliers however continue their work not- 


withſtanding, only uſing the caution of renewing their 
air very quick, and ufing no candles in their work but 
thoſe of a ſingle wick, and of fixty or feventy to the 
pound; which notwithſtanding will give as good a light 
there, as others of ten or twelve to the pound in other 
ee They always have the caution to place even theſe 
behind them, and never preſent them to the breaſt of 
the work. When any perſon is burnt by theſe damps, 
they preſently betake themſelves to a good fire, and 


ſending for a large quantity of cows milk, they bathe the 


burnt places with this while warm; and afterwards the 


places will heal by the common cooling ointments, and 
_ plaſters. | | 
German miners think themſelves not qualified for 
their buſineſs, if they are not able to make their weather, 
as they expreſs it; that is, to cure their amps. Theſe 


are of various kinds in their mines; ſome ſo ſtrong that 
they ſuffocate the workmen ; others leſs violent, and 
only making them faint, without doing them any fur- 
ther hurt, unleſs they are ſo imprudent as to continue a2 


long time in the place. 'The common way of curing the 


damp is by letting the aic in and out, and cauſing a cir- 


culation in it. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol ii. p. 373. 382. 
The pernicious damps in mines ſhew abundantly, that 
nature affords us inflammable air in ſome caſes; and we 
have found by experiments that art can do the ſame, and 
that very probably on the ſame principles with the natu- 
ral, Sir James Lowther having colleQed the air of ſome 
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of theſe Jampriin bladders; oreferved it fo well, that, | 
| : taping are it would take fire at the 
flame of a cand 
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when brought up to 
. n 8 . 7 n being let out by the orifice of a 


iece of tobacco pipe. I RP OR 
t is well known to all that are verſed in chemical expe- 


riments, that moſt metals emit a great quantity of ſul- 


phureous vapours during the efferveſcence they undergo | 


in the time of their ſolutions in their reſpective men- 
ſttruums. On this principle many have produced an in- 


flammable air by art, like the natutal one. It is obſerved 
that iron, while under ſolution with oil of vitriol, emits 


_ very great quantity of theſe vapours, which are very 


There is a vapour called the peas-bloom damp, on account 


ſubtile, and not eafily condenſed. This vapour being re- 


ccived into bladders, in the fame manner with the na-| 
tural air of Sir James Lowther, took fire in the ſame 

ut in a ſmall ſtream, and an- 
ſwered all the phznomena of the natural kind. See | 


manner, on _ let 


Alx fixed, and Ark inflammable, _ | 


> 6 ; 


of its ſmell. - It always comes in the ſummer-time, and 


hath never been known to be mortal. The miners in the 
Peak of Derby fancy that it ariſes there from the multi- 


tude. of red trefoil flowers, called by them honeyſuckles, | 


with which the lime-ſtone meadows of the Peak much 


'D 


AMSEL, Davies, or DaMorSEAv, an appellation 
anciently given to all young people of genteel or noble 


extraction of either ſex, e. gr. to the ſons and daughters 


of knights, barons, and even of kings. 
Thus, in hiſtory, we read of the 4a 


Louis le Gros, damſel Richard, prince of Wales. 


Paſquier will have the word a diminutive of dam, an an- 


cient name for lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam 
Dieu for Lord: God; dam chevalier, &c. Though in its 

feminine ſenſe he takes it to come from dame. Others 
derive the word from domicellus, or domnicellus, a diminu- 


tive of domnus, quaſi parvus dominus : accordingly, Du- 


Cange obſerves, that it has been ſometimes written do- 
menger. | TA | 


tells us, anciently held it in the title of damoiſeau: and | 


They who hold che ſignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque 


MN. de Marca aſſures us, that the nobleſſe of Bern is ſtill 


divided into three bodies, or claſſes; the barons, the ca- | 
vers, and the damſels, domicellas, called in that country | 


Aumengers. | 


The kings of Denmark and Sweden have the ſame | 


title, as appears from Pontanus's Hiſt. of Denmark, lib. 


From the ſons of kings, the appellation paſſed to thoſe of | 


111. N ü 


vii. and viii. and Henry of UpſaPs Hiſt. of Suec. lib. 


great lords and barons; and, at length, to thoſe of gen- 


Daus, at preſent, is applied to all maids, or girls, not | 


'D 


which is wrapp 


'DAMSON tree, in Botany. See CHRYSOPHYLLUM and | 


D 


D 


tlemen who were not yet knights. 


yet married; provided they be not of the loweſt claſs of 
people. „ „% gy nog, 
AMSEL is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of . utenſil put 


in beds, to warm old men's feet. 


It conſiſts of a hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, a 
warmth a long time. Some call it a nun. 


Prunus. 


ANAE, or DAN Ack. Seven, or Savaxn, in Antiquity, a | 
com current among the barbarians, being ſomewhat more | 


than the oBoLUs. This they put into the mouths of 


dead ,people, to pay for their paſlage over the river 


Acheron. 


ANAIDES, in the Ancient Mythology, the daughters of | 
Danais, or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and bro- f 


ther of Aygyptus. 


They were fifty in number, and were eſpouſed to the 


fifty ſons of their uncle Ægyptus. 


Panaus, fearing the accompliſhment of an oracle, which | 


had foretold, that he ſhould be expelled his kingdom by 
a ſon-in-law, perſuaded his daughters to murder, each 


of them, her huſband, the firſt night; which they per- 


formed, all but 
Lynceus. | We | 
In vengeance for this crime of the forty-nine Danaides, 
the poets have condemned them to hell, to be continu- | 


Hypermneſtra, who ſpared her huſband 


ally employed in filling a caſk perforated at bottom. 


The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called Belides, from their | 
father, who was the ſon of the Egyptian Belius. Hygi- | 


1 


nus has preſerved the names of forty-ſeven of them. 
ANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, adjuſted by 
art, 5 the meaſures of a piece of muſic, either ſung or 
Wayed. | | p | | | 

The word is French, dance, formed of the German dantz, 


or fartz, which fignifies the ſame thing. Bochart de- 


Hebrew N, douts, 


rives it from the Arabic tanza, and Guichart from the 


Vor. II. N 90. 


\ 


ſe! Pepin, dame! | 


_ dances and pavanes. 
ſwering to our courants, galliards, gavots, and vaults. 


d round with linen cloth, and keeps its | 


ſteps and motions of a dance are written, or noted down; 


which have all the ſame fignifica- , precipices. [on more, Suetonius in Galba, cap. 6. 


* 
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tion. Salmaſius derives the French danſer, to dance, from 
the Latin denſare, to thicken; as holding it a practice 


among the ancient fullers to leap and dance as they fulled 
their cloaths. 5 


Some diſtinguiſh the high dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 


| bades, &c. from the lou dance, which is the terra d terra; 


or cloſe to the ground. 


In the carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were dances of 
horſes. The invention of ſuch dances is attributed to the 


| . 


ancing has always been in uſe among all nations, boch 
civilized and barbarous; though held in eſteem amon 
ſome, and in contempt among others. Of itſelf, no 
doubt, dancing is harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the 
preacher, to dance; and ſometimes it is even made an act 
of religion. Ihus David danced before the ark, to ho- 
nour God, and expreſs his exceſs of joy for its return 
into the city of Sion. The daughters of Shiloh are like- 
wiſe ſaid to have danced in a yearly feaſt of the Lord. 
J 80 ch. xxi. And we find many references to this 
practice in the religious ſolemnities of the Jews. From 
them it paſſed to the Egyptians, and afterwards to the 
Greeks and Romans, with whom it was a principal part 


of the worſhip of their falſe gods. It afterwards was 
abound ; the ſmell of this gives timely notice to get out | 
of the wa Ms e | 


adopted in many pagan nations; and Chriſtians in popiſh 


: countries celebrated certain feſtivals, particularly thoſe _ 
of the ſacrament, and paſſion of our Lord, with dancing. 


Socrates learnt to dance of Aſpaſia. And the people of 


Crete and Sparta went to the attack dancing. On the 
other hand, Cicero reproaches Galbinius, a conſular 


man, with having danced. Tiberius expelled the dancers 
out of Rome; and Domitian excluded ſeveral members 
from the fenate, for having danced. Caſtor and Pollux 
are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art of dancing; and 
that to the Lacedzmonians : though others attribute the 


invention to Minerva, who, they ſay, danced for joy af- | 


ter the defeat of the giants. | | 
The ancients had three kinds of dances, called bacchic ; 
the firſt grave, called emmelia, anſwering to our low 
The ſecond gay, called cordax, an- 


The third, called ficcinis, was a mixture of gravity and 
gaiety. Neoptolemus, ſon of Achilles, taught the Cre- 


tans a new ſort of dance, called Pyrricha, or the armed 


dance, to be uſed in going to war: though, according to 
mythologiſts, the Curetes firſt invented this dance, to 
amuſe and divert the infant Jupiter, and to drown his 
cries with the noiſe and claſh of their ſwords, beating 
againſt their 'bucklers. 1 | 


Diodorus Siculus, in the fourth of his Bibliotheca, af 
ſures us, that Cybele, daughter of Menoes, kin 


e 
Phrygia, and Dindymenis his wife, invented * 
things, and, among others, the flageolot of ſeveral pipes, 
dancing, the tabor, and the cymbal. Numa, it is certain, 
inſtituted a ſort of dante for the ſalii, prieſts of Mars, 


Who made uſe of weapons therein. From theſe dances 
were compoſed another fort, called /altatto mimicorum, 
or the buffoors dance; wherein the dancers were dreſſed in 
little corſlets, with gilt morions, and had bells on their 


legs, and ſwords and bucklers in their hands. Lucian 


has an expreſs treatiſe, and Julius Pollux a chapter, n 


this head; Athenæus, Czlius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, 


alſo make mention of this dance. 135 
It is not many years ago, ſince 'Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing- 


maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the 


as the ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic. Though the 
famous Beauchamp had ſome pretenſions to be the in- 
ventor of this ſecret, and accordingly procured an arret 

in his favour. : | r | 


Dancing is uſually an effe and indication of joy among 


moſt nations: though M. Palleprat aſſures us, that there 


are people in South America, who dance to ſhew their 


ſorrow z and it likewiſe made a part of the funeral ſo- 
lemnities of the ancients. Fg 


DANCE of St. Vitus. See Virus. 


DanCE, Country. See CounTRY-Dance. 
DANCER, Rope, Schoenobates. 


loſophy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on rope= 


Groddeck, profeſſor of phi- 


dancers, De Funambulis; full of learning, and an un- 
common knowlege of antiquity. He defines a rope- 
dancer, a perſon who walks on a thick rope faſtened to 
two oppolite poſts z which is preciſely what is expreſſed - 
by the Latin word funambulus, But our rope-dancers do 
more; for they not only walk, but dance and leap upon 
the rope. | | | me 

The ancients, it is certain, had their repe-dancers as well 
as we: witneſs the Greek words, neurobates, and ſchæ- 
nobates, as well as the Latin fi-nambulus, which every 
where occur. They had likewiſe the cremnobates and 
oribates, that is, people who walked on the 'brinks jy 
neca 
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might effectually guard againſt the Danes. Lord Lyt- 


5 D A N , 5 


neca in his eighty-ſifth epiſtle, and Pliuy, lib. viii. cap. 
2. make mention of elephants that were taught to walk 
vn the rope. 0 50 8 
Mr. Groddeck, coming from the hiſtorical to the moral 
. conſideration, maintains, that the profeſſion of a. rope- 


dancer is not lawful; that the profeſſors are infamous, | 


and their art of no uſe to ſociety ; that they expoſe their 
bodies to very great dangers; and that they ought not to 
be tolerated in a well-regulated ſtate. But, coming at- 


terwards to temper the oY of his morals, he allows 


that there are ſometimes reaſons for page them; 
that the people muſt have ſhews; that one of the ſe- 
crets of government is to furniſh them there with, &c. 
The ancient rope-dancers had four ſeveral ways of exer- 
ciſing their art; the firſt vaulted, or, turned round the 
rope, like a wheel round its axis, and there hung by the 


downwards, reſting on their ſtomachs with the arms and 
legs extended. The third ran along a rope ftretched in 
a right line, or up and down. Laſtly, the fourth not 


turns thereon. | 


Dances, in Fecleftaftical Hiſtory, a ſect that ſprung up in 


Aix-la-Chapelle in 1373, and ſpread through Flanders. 
Perſons of both ſexes were ſuddenly ſeized with dancing 
fits, and continued them, with extreme violence, till 

they were quite exhauſted; and at theſe times they pre- 
_ tended to receive wonderful viſions. The French pro- 
phets, or convulſioniſts, in later times, and ſome wild 


heels, or the neck. The ſecond flew, or ſlid, from above, | 


only walked on a rope, but made ſurpriſing leaps and 


methodiſts in our own country, reſembled theſe more 


ancient religious dancers. 


DANCETTE, in Heraldry, is when the out-line of any | 


1 


bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely; the large- 


| neſs of the indentures being the only thing that diſtin- 
guiſhes it from indented. | 


| There is alſo a bearing of a bend, called double dancettt 
thus, he beareth azure, a bend double dancette argent. 


dented; or, as others will have it, with dancette. 


Guinea to a plant which they uſe in diforders of the 
head, boiling it in water, and uſing the decoction in the 


wWouaay of a fomentation. It is a ſpecies of bindweed, and | 
is called by Petiver convotoulus quingue folits Guineenſis fo- 


liis non ſerratis, or the five-leaved Guinea bindweed, with 


leaves not ſerrated. Caſpar Bauhine, in his Prodromus, | 


DANCHE, or Dencbs, in Heraldry, the ſame with in- | 
' DANCRETA, in Botany, a name given by the people of | 


| deſcribes a ſpecies of bindweed growing in Egypt, which 


exactly _ with this in all particulars, except that it 
is finely ſerrated all round the edges of the leaves. Phil. | 


Tranſ. N* 292. | 


 DANDELION, Dens Leonis, or Leontodm, in Botany, the 


name of a genus of plants of the ſyngenefia polygamia 
Egualis claſs, the characters of which are theſe : the 
flower is of the ſemi-floſculous kind, and tl 


compoſed of are placed on the embryo ſeeds, and ſur- 
rounded by the cup. The embryos finally become ſeeds 


but expand their downy ends into a globular head, and 
the ſtalks are uſually hollow, and not branched. 


Miller gives no characters of this genus; and only ob- 
- ſerves, that they grow naturally in the fields, that they | 
are a troubleſome weed, which ſhould be deſtroyed be- 


fore the ſeeds ripen, as by reaſon of their down they are 


petals it is | 


Winged with down, which are affixed to the thalamus, | 


_ waſted by the wind to a great diſtance ; and that the 


roots are gathered by ſome people, and blanched in their 


23 for a ſallad herb. 2 8 
The common ſpecies of this plant has much the ſame 
virtues with the common endive, but in a greater degree: 


the roots eaten in ſpring are eſteemed of great ſervice in 


obſtructions in the liver and ſpleen. Its more immedi- 


ate ſenſible operation is to looſen the belly, promote the 


urinary diſcharge, and render the water high- coloured, 


without exciting any particular heat. 


_ DANE-wort, or dibar felder. See ELDER and EB;ulus. 
DANEGELT, or Dane-geld, from Dane and gelt, i gnifying in 


Dutch, money, an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firſt of 
1s. afterwards 25. for every hide of land through the realm, 
for maintaining ſuch a number of forces as were thought 
ſufficient to clear the Britiſh ſeas of Daniſh pirates, which 
heretofore greatly annoyed our coaſts, 3 


It was firſt impoſed as a ſtanding yearly tax on the whole 


nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 991. That prince, 
ſays Camden, Britan. 142, much diltzeſſed by the conti- 
nual invaſions of the Danes, to procure his peace, was 
compelled-to charge his people with heavy taxes, called 


_ danegelt. At firit they paid 10,000/. then 16, oool. then | 


24,0001). after that 36,o000/. and laſtly, 48, oool. per an- 
num. | | „ 
Ethelred, in 1008, made a vigorous effort to free his 
ople from this' infamous tribute, by a general tax on 
all the land of the kingdom, for fitting out a fleet, which 


tleton's Hiſtory, &c. vol. iii. p. 65. 
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Edward the Confeſſor remitted this tax: William I. and 
H. aſſumed it occaſionally. In the reign of Henry I. it 
was accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues; it 
was levied by king Stephen, and paid in the 1ſt, 2d, 20th, 
and 2 iſt years of Henry II. Soon after the name was loſt, 
No church or church land paid a penny to the danegelt; 
becauſe, as is ſet forth in an ancient Saxon law, the peo- 
ple of England placed more confidence in the prayers of 
the church, than in any military defence they could 
make. Camd. ap. Magn. Brit. p. 868. 
DANELAGE. See LAW. a | 8 1 | 1 5 
DANGCANGHAC, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given 
by the people of the Philippine iſlands to the heron. The 
Spaniards call it gazza. It is the ſame ſpecies with that 
ſo common in Europe. See HERON. 
DANGERIA, in Antiquity, a payment in money made b 
foreſt tenants, that they might have liberty to ploug 
and ſow in time of PANNAGE. N 11 
DANIEL, or Book of DANIEL, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, ſo denominated from its author Daniel, 
who was a very extraordinary perſon, and was favoured 
of God, and honoured of men, beyondany who lived in 
his time. His prophecies concerning the coming of the 
Meſſiah, and the other great events of after-times, are ſo 
clear and explicit, that, as St. Jerom tells us, Porphyry 
objected to them, that thoſe which related to the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, chap. xi. muſt have been written 
after the times of Antiochus Epiphanes; whereas this 
prophecy was tranſlated into Greek a hundred years be- 
fore his time, and the tranſlation was in the hands of the 
_ Egyptians, who had no great kindneſs for the Jews, and 
their religion. And thoſe prophecies foretelling the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Alexander, chap. viii. 5. xi. 3. were ſhewn to 
Alexander by the Jews, in conſequence of which they 
obtained ſeveral privileges from him. Ant. lib. xi. c. 9 | 
The ſtyle of Daniel is not ſo lofty and figurative as that 
of the other prophets; it is clear and conciſe, and his 
narrations and deſcriptions imple and natural: in ſhort, 
he writes more like a hiſtorian than a prophet. _ 
The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the prophets ; 
part of his book, that is, from the fourth verfe of his 
ſecond chapter, to the end of the ſeventh chapter, was 
originally written in the Chaldee language; the reaſon 
of which was, that in that part he treats of the Chal- 
dean or Babyloniſh affairs : all the reſt of the book is in 
Hebrew. The fix firſt chapters of the book of Daniel 
are a hiſtory of the kings of Babylon, and what befel the 
Jews under their government. In the fix laſt he is alto- 
_ gether (24g tage „ foretelling not only what ſhould hap- 
pen to 
foreign princes and kingdoms were concerned. | 
DANK, in Commerce, a piece of filver current in Perſia, 
and in ſome parts of Arabia, weighing the ſixteenth part 
of a drachm. It is alſo a weight uſed by the Arabians 
to weigh jewels and drugs. _ „ 
DANTELLE), in Heraldry, the ſame with danché, or rather 
with dancetté, viz. a large open indenture. See Dan- 
CETTE”. | 3 T7 
DANTZIGERS, or Pruss1ANs, in. Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, a 
ſect of the refined AnaBaPT1sTs (ſee FLEMINGIANS), 
ſo called, on account of their adopting the manners and 
diſcipline of the Pruſhans. -- 
DAPHNE, Azgyn, in Antiquity, a kind of divination, taken 
from the crackling of laurel leaves thrown into the fire. 
DaeHNE, in Botany. See SPURGE-laurel, © 
DAPHNELZEON, in Medicine, Aagreacauer (from ern, 
the bay-tree, and gAauer, 011), laurinum, or oil of bay. 
This is prepared of the berries, when full ripe and ready 
to fall off, by boiling them in water; by which they 
tranſmit through their huſks a fat ſubſtance, which after 
compreſſing the berries with the hand, is taken off with 
ſhells. Some, after they have inſpiſſated oil of unripe 
_ olives with cyperus, juncus oderatus, and calamus, caſt 
therein the tender leaves of the bay, and boil them to- 
_ gether; and others add the berries, until it ſmells ſuffi- 
_ ſtrong; and ſometimes ſtyrax and myrrh are 
mixed with them. The mountainous and broad-leaved 
bay is the fitteſt for the preparation of this oil, which is 
belt in its kind when recent, of a green colour, very 
bitter, and acrimonious. = mg . N 
Laurinum has heating and mollifying virtues, opens the 
mouths of the veſſels CET and removes laſh- 
tudes. It is beneficial in all nervous diſorders, pains 
and diſtillations of the ears; and is inferior to no other 
remedy in diſtempers of the kidneys, contraſted from 
cold, the parts being anointed with it: but taken in- 
wardly, it excites a nauſea. | : 
DAPHNEPHORIA, Azgrngopra, in Antiquity, a noven- 
nial feſtival, celebrated by the Bœotians in honour of 
Apollo. For the ceremonies uſed at this ſolemnity, ſec 
Pott. Archæol. ; | 
DAPHNIUS lapis, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a ſtone, 


| the veins of which repreſent the grain of the wood 2 


— 


is own church and nation, but events in which 


© yood of that tree, impregnat 
t 


' DAPHNOMANCY, from Cao, 
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 DAPIFERAT, "4 
D APPLE bay, in the Manege, is uſed for a horſe which | 
bas marks of a dark bay colour. Such are alſo called bays | 


| Darts Hack, in the Manege, a black horſe, having ſpots 
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the bay-tree; and which was 1 formed of the 
i e 


d with ſtony matter, in 
e manner of the other follile Woods. 
laurel, and warree, 
divination z a kind of divination practiſed by throwing 
pranches of laurel into the fire: the crackling of them 
was deemed a favourable omen; the contrary, other- 


- wiſe, The leaves of laurel were alſo chewed, in order 


to communicate the gift of prophecy. 


' DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand maſter, or grand 


ſewer, of a king's or prince's houſehold. oh 

The word is pure Latin, compounded of daps, dapis, a 

diſh of meat ſerved on the table, and fero, I bear: ſo that 
dapifer literally fignifies a di/þ-carrier, or an officer who 
ſJerves the meats upon the table. 


The title of dapifer was given by the emperor of Con-| 


ſtantinople to the czar of Ruſſia, as a teſtimony of fa- 
vour. In France, the like office was inſtituted by Char- 
lemagne, under the title of dapiferat, and ſenechauſſee ; to 
which was affixed the ſuperintendance over all the offi- 
cers of the houſehold. _ ; 335 
In England, the office of dapifer was leſs eminent; being 
found in ſeveral of our ancient charters named one of the 
laſt of the officers of the houſehold. 5 
The dignity of dapifer is ſtill ſubſiſting in $ 
the year 1623, the elector Palatine was dapifer, or grand 
| ſewer of the empire: ſince that time, the elector of 


Bavaria has aſſumed the title of arch-dapifer of the em- 


pire. His office is, at the coronation of an emperor, to 
carry the firſt diſh of meat to table on horſeback. _ 
The ſeveral functions of a dapifer occaſioned the ancients 


to give him divers names: as, Ne, and eleator, |- 
dipnocletor, convocator, trapezopeus, architriclinus, proguſia, 
præguſlator, domeſlicus, megadomeſlicus, æconůomus, major- 


domus, ſeneſchallus, ſchalus, gaſtaldus, aſſeſſor, prefettus 


or præpoſitus menſe, princeps coquorum, & magirus. 
APIFERATUS, the office of DAPIFER. 


à mirroir. 


or marks blacker and more ſhining than the reſt © his 


- DAPSILES corona, among 


or garlands worn by the women, which covered their 
faces, and ſerved as a veil. : ot 


— 


times, which was the ſame with our ſal gemme. 


DARAPTI, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm in the third | 


figure, wherein the major and minor are univerſal af- 
firmative propoſitions, and the concluſion a particular 
_ affirmative. E. gr. TE „ 


DA Every truly religious man is virtuos. 
RA very truly religious man is hated by the world. 


P'TI Therefore, ſome virtuous men are hated by the world. 
DARDANARIUS, Uſurer, Momopolift; a name anciently 


attributed to ſuch as cauſed a ſcarcity, and dearneſs of 


proviſions, particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it | 


up, to raiſe its value, and ſell it again at an extravagant 

The name Dardanarius was given from one Dardanus, 
who is ſaid to have made a practice of 72 and de- 
| Nroying the fruits of the earth by a ſort of ſorcery. Hof. 


i 


x. in voc. 


tocapeli, annonæ flagellatores, and ſeplaſiarii. 
DARE. See Dace, and FISHING. 


DARIC, in Antiquity, a famous piece of old, firſt coined | 
by Darius the Mede about 538 years before Chriſt ; pro- 


bably during his ſtay at Babylon, out of the vaſt quantity 
of gold which had been accumulated in the ere 
0 


called fater, was the gold coin beſt known in Athens in 
ancient times. According to Dr. Bernard, it weighed 


two grains more than one of our guineas; but as it was 


very fine, and contained little alloy, it may be reckoned 
worth about twenty-five ſhillings of our money. Plu- 
| tarch informs us, that the darics were ſtamped on one 
ſide with an archer gloathed in a long robe, and crowned 
with a ſpiked crown, holding a bow in his left hand, and 


elfigies of Darius. All the other pieces of gold of the 
- ſame wei ht and value, that were coined by the ſucceed- 
ing kings both of the Perſian and Macedonian race, were 


Called dariet, from Darius, in whoſe reign this coin 


commenced. Of theſe” there were whole darics and half 
Garics : and they are called in thoſe parts of Scripture 
written after the Babyloniſh captivity, adarlonim j and 
| by the Talmudiſts, 4artoneth, Greaves ſays that the 


Germany. Till | 


] ſkin} or from its excoriated appearance. 


| The 


the Romans, a kind of crowns | 


| tracted, and a with heat and dryneſs, 
| Rags in phrenſies. James's Med. Dict. 
DA 


The ſame people are alſo called eruſcatores, direftarii, fi- ? A, in Mathematics, certain things, or quantities, ſup- 


* 


an arrow in his right; and on the other ſide with the 


8 | up writers called data. 


he 
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daric is ſtill found in Perſia; but it is certainly very 


ſcarce, and perhaps of ' doubtful antiquity. - Suidas in 


Aapeixog, Bernard de Ponder. &c. 
Conn. vol. i. p. 182, ce. W ppg 
DARII, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the firſt figure, 
wherein the major propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, 
and the minor and concluſion particular affirmatives. 


p. 171. Prideaux's 


DA They who ſpeak well of every body have many friemds. 
RI Some ſpeak well of le 1 | DW” 5 


I, Therefore ſome baue many friends. 
DARK chamber. See Camera obſeura. 


; 


Dank tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not unlike a a 
proſpects of 


deſk, and fitted with o—_ laſſes, to take 
8 buildings, fortifications, &c. See CaMRRA 
„ „ VVV 
DARNEL. See GB As. 
DARREIN, in Law, a corruption of the French dernier, 
lafl, and uſed in the like ſenſe: as, darrein continuance 
darrein preſentment). | | 
DARSINI, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 


given by ſome to cinnamon. It is generally uſed by 
Avicenna, Serapion, and the reſt of the Arabian phy- 


ſicians. | 0 
DARSIS, in Medical Writers, is uſed for an excoriation of 
the ſkin. Blancard. | as D 8 = 


DART, in Aftronomy and Geometry. See Sara. 


fleſhy fibres; whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous 
muſcle. Dr. Hunter ſays no ſuch muſcle can 
and Albinus takes no notice of it in his tables. 


The word is pure Greek, Haprog, excoriatus, pelle nudatus, 


of Pep, excorio; probably becauſe it lies cloſe under the 
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(fee Cox TIN u ANCE); darrein preſentment (ſee Assiea 


be found, 


| ſcrotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcular, or 


It is by means hereof that the ſcrotum is contracted, or 


N e which is eſteemed a ſign of health. 5 
tos was anciently taken to be a continuation of 
the panmiculus carnoſus, but miſtakenly. It has ſeveral 
veins and arteries. It inveſts the teſticles, and extend- 


ing itſelf between them, ſeparates them from each other. 
It is placed between two cellular membranes, which 


communicate with each other. See ScrRoTum. 


| TD | I DARU, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna and Serapion | 
DARANTI, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by ſome | 
of the old writers to expreſs the ſal ammoniac of thoſe 


to a ſpecies of turpentine-tree, which the latter author 
calls the lentiſk. This grew up to a very 


common turpentine-tree. 


DASYMMA, a ſuperficial inequality of the inner art of 
the eye-lids, accompanied with a 
_ derives it from Hague, hirſutus. 


 [DASYPUS, in Zoology, ny 19 the 2 8 
innæan ſyſtem. is ge- 


and claſs of mammalia in the 

nus has many grinding teeth, but no cutting nor canine 
teeth. The ſeveral varieties are iſtinguiſhed by 
number of bands which encompaſs it, and reach from 


enumerates the ſingle-banded, the three-banded, the 
four, fix, ſeven, and ni 


under ARMADILLO. _ 


DASYS, Azove, denſe, thick, cloſe, rough, in Prorrhet. | 


and Coac. is an epithet for a tongue condenſed, con- 


ſed to be given, or known, in order, from them, to 
End out other things or quantities, which are unknown, 
or ſought for. A problem, or queſtion, generally con- 
ſiſts of two parts; data and gueſita. Cs 


Euclid has an expreſs treatiſe of data; wherein he uſes 
| the word for ſuch ſpaces, lines, and angles, as are given 
From thence it was diſperſed: over the Eaſt, and alſo 

into Greece; ſo that the Perſian daric, which was alſo 


in magnitude; or to which we can aſſign others 
equal. CLE . > 

From the primary uſe of the word data in mathematics, 
it has been tranſplanted into other arts; as philoſophy, 
medicine, &c. where it expreſſes any quantity, wh 


for the ſake of a preſent calculation, is taken for granted _ 


to be ſuch, without requiring an immediate proof 'for its 
certainty; called alſo the given quantity, number, or 
power. And hence alſo ſuch things as are known, from 
whence either in natural philoſophy, the animal mecha- 
niſm, or the operation of medicines, we come to. the 
knowlege of others unknown, are now frequently in 


, an addition, or appendage, in writings, acts, in- 


ſtruments, letters, &c. expreſſing the day, and month 


of the year, when the act, or letter, was paſſed or 

ſigned; together with the place where the ſame was 

done. | | FR 

The word is formed from the Latin datum, given, the 
R 6 participle. 


| large tree, and 
| bore a much larger and more beautiful fruit than the 


redneſs. Blancard 


the 
the back to gets of the belly. moines, Linnzus 
nine-banded daſypus. See farther 
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' Dar” plum. See Indian Date PLUM. 


II Some of God's friends are poor. 
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participle of do, I give. The Latins uſually ſay dabam, 
ae. 3 i 
1 of importance the date ſhould. be written in 
words at length; dated or given at London this twenty- 
- fixth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty. In letters, the date is uſually, 
in figures; London, March the 26th, 1750. 


An ante-date is a falſe date, prior to the real time when 


the inſtrument was paſſed, or ſigned. 3 
A peſt=date, is that poſterior to the real time, &c. 
Our ancient deeds had no dates, but only the month and 
year, to ſignify that they were not made in haſte, or in 
the ſpace of a day, but upon longer and more mature de- 
hberation. | The king's grants began with theſe words, 


© Prefentibus & futuris, &c. but the grants of private per- 


ſons with Omnibus præſentes literas inſpefturis, Sc. 
A deed is good, though it mentions no date, or hath a 
falſe date; or even if it hath an impoſſible date, as the 
zoth of February; provided the real day of its being 
Aated or given, that is, delivered, can be proved. Blackſt. 
TJ RR ONO TORE | 
' Dare, Daciylus, the fruit of the palm-tree. See PaLm- 
tree. 3 5 5 
The word is formed of dacte, and that of dactylus, finger; 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a finger's end. 


This fruit is gathered in autumn, before it is + and | 
bears a near reſemblance to our bullace ; being of a green |. 


colour, and very ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it 
becomes ruddy, having a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at 

bottom, and encompaſſed with a thin white pellicle, or 
he huſk, or covering of the date, called by the ancients 
_'elate, or ſpatha, when the fruit is in its growth, is vari- 
able; having as many changes of colour as the fig has. 
Some dates are black, ſome white, ſome brown; ſome 


again are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily | 


they are oblong, fleſhy, yellow, ſomewhat bigger than 
the thumb's end, and ſome are very agreeable to the 
taſte. Some are no bigger than a chich-pea, and others 


as big as a pomgranate. The beſt are thoſe called royal | 


dates. There is alſo another ſort called caryotæ, which 
are very good. Some of them have ſtones, and others 
T_— ͤͤ F 

Dates are principally uſed in medicine: their qualities 


are, to ſoften the aſperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen | 


the fetus in the womb, to aſſuage all immoderate fluxes 
of the belly, and to eaſe diſorders of the reins and blad- 
der. Their bad property is, that they digeſt difficultly, 
cauſe pains in the head, and produce a thick melancho- 
lic blood, Theſe effects ariſe from the principles they 
contain, which are, a moderate ſhare of oil, and a deal 


of phlegm, and effential ſalt. 'The oil and phlegm ren- | 


der them moiſtening and nutritious, good againſt acri- 


monies of the breaſt, to afſuage coughs, &c. and the | 


_ phlegm and falt render them deterſive and aſtringent, 
and good againſt diſeaſes of the throat. As for the reſt, 
they are a heavy food, full of earthy juice, and occaſion 
obſtrudtions in the viſcera; for which reaſon, people who 


cat great quantities of dates become ſcorbutic, and loſe | 


their teeth betimes. 


Oi.uur dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and | 
the Indies. Among the Egyptians and Africans, they | 


make a principal article of food. They never come to 
full maturity in Italy, or the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Spain; and yet there are tolerable dates in Provence; 


Which do not keep, but breed worms. The beſt come | 


from 'Tunis and Perſia. 


DA.ISCA, in Botany. See Baſtard HE MT. 


PD ATISI, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third f- 
gure, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and | 


the minor and concluſion are particular affirmative pro- 
poſitions. Bug on: 5 25 5 
DA Al Gaa', friends are kings. 


7 
SI Therefore, ſome poor are kings. 


DATIVE, in Grammar, the third caſe in the declenſion of ? 


nouns; expreſſing the ſtate, or relation, of a thing, to 
whole profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. 


It is called ative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb im- 


plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon, As, com- 
modare Socrati, 10 lend ta Socrates; utilis reipublice, uſeful 
to the common wealth; pernicioſus eccleſiæ, pernicious to the 
church; viſum eft Platoni, it ſeemed to Plato, &c. | 
In Engliſh, where we have properly no CAsEs, this re- 
lation is expreſſed by the ſign te, or for. 
DATURA, in Botany, a name given by many authors to 
the plant more uſually called framenum, or the thorn- 
apple. See THoRN- pple. 


DAVACA terræ, a portion of land in Scotland ſo called; 


E apud pri ſco. Scotos, DA wach of land, ſuod continet qua= 


* 


| . Zuer aratra terre, quorum unum gquodgue trahitur , ofto 


which produces it is a ſort of myrrhis, or chervil, called 
daucus Creticus, or candy carrot, by the old authors; bu: 
by the moderns, myrrhis annua ſemine Hriato, villeſo, 
mano. | ; | £4 4 
This ſeed being hairy, has very frequently little animal- 
. cules and duſt hanging to it; and this fault grows worſe, 
the longer it is kept, as the animals continue to eat the 
ſeed, and their excrements become mixed with it in large 
quantities. It ought therefore to be choſen new, plump 
and full, and very clean. See SPIEL. 
It expels wind, and is good againſt colics, pains of the 
Womb, and in hyſterical complaints. N 
DAUCUS. . See Eder. | 1 3 
DAUGHTERS, among the Ancients, were more frequently 
expoſed than ſons, as requiring greater charge to educate 


Z 


Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons were obliged, by the 
Athenian laws, to leave their eſtates to their daughters, 
who were confined to marry their neareſt relations, other- 
wiſe to forfeit their inheritance z as we find to have been 


eem to have been tranſcribed by Solon. | 

If-an heireſs happened to be married before her father's 
death, this did not hinder the neareſt relation to claim 
the inheritance, and even to take the woman from her 


See SON. 


RINCE, ES 


Delft, who, in 1525, began to preach a new doctrine; 
publiſhing himſelf to be the true meſſiah; and that he 


was ſent thither to fill heaven, which was quite empty 


DAUCI ſemen, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſeed 
uſed in many of the officinal prepatations., The plant 


and ſettle them in the world. See EXPos1NG of Children. 
practiſed likewiſe among the Jews, many of whoſe laws 


huſband; which is ſaid to have been a common caſe. 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. iv. c. 15. tom. ii. p. 441. 


The /ons and daughters of the king of England are called 
the /ons and daughters of England; becauſe all the ſub- 
rag England have a ſpecial intereſt in them. See 


DAVIDISTS, Dav1nicr, or DAvip GeoRG1ANs, a ſeft 
of heretics, the adherents of David George, a native of 


for want of people to deſerve it. He is likewiſe ſaid to 


have denied the exiſtence of angels, good and evil, of 
| heaven and hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a 
future judgment. He rejected marriage, with the Adam- 
ites; held, with Manes, that the ſoul was not defiled by 


fin; and laughed at the ſelf-denial ſo much recom- 


mended by Jeſus Chriſt. Such were his principal errors. 
He made his eſcape from Delft, and retired firſt into 


Friſeland, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name, 


aſſuming that of John Bruck, and died in 1 


was he altogether a falſe prophet herein; for the ma- 


hangman. 


probably a deluded fanatic and — RR 
DAVIS's Quadrant. See Back-sTAFF. hs Os 


giſtrates of that city, being informed, at the three years 
end, of what he had taught, ordered him to be dug up, 
and burnt, together with his writings, by the common 


56. 0 
He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom — promiſed, 
that he would riſe again at the end of three years. Nor 


There are ſtill ſome remains of this ridiculous ſect in 
Holſtein, Frieſland, and other countries; whoſe temper 
and conduct ſeem to diſcredit the exaggerated account 
which ſome writers have given of their founder. He was 


DAVIT, a piece of timber in a ſhip, having a notch bs 8 


This davit may be ſhifted from one fide of the ſhip to the 
other, as occaſion ſerves. | e 9 
There is a ſmall davit in the ſhip's boat, which is ſet 


over her head with a ſheever, into which is brought the 


buoy-rope to weigh the anchor: it ſtands in the carlings 
in the boat's bow. | | | | 


 [DAUPHIN, Dor nix, in Aftronomy. See DeLpmINUs. 
|DAavPHin is a title given to the eldeſt ſon of France, and 


_ preſumptive heir of the crown; on account of the pro- 
vince of Dauphine, which in 1343 was given to Philip 


the Viennois. | 


the grace of God, eldeſt fon of France, and dauphin of 
« Viennois.“ | | 5 : 
DAurhix was anciently the title, or appellation, of the 
ag of Viennois in France. Ys 
oft authots, who have ſought the origin of the name 


dauphin, and Dauphine, ſeem to have given too much 


looſe to conjecture. Du-Cheſne is of opinion, that it 
was the grandſon of Guy the Fat who firſt bore the name 
of dauphin. Chorier obſerves, that William, canon of 
Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has wrote the life of 
Margaret, daughter of Stephen, earl of Burgundy, wo 

„ 1 e tie 


one end; in which, by a ſtrap, hangs a block, called 
the fiſh-block : the uſe of this is to hale up the fluke of 
the anchor, and to faſten it at the ſhip's bow or loof. 


de Valois, on this condition, by Humbert, dauphin of 
The dauphin, in his letters patent, flyles himſelf, 60 By N 
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ried with Guy, ſon of ng for Fat, calls the latter ſim- 
ply Guy the Old, and the former always count Dauphin; 


and adds, that no record, no monument, ever attributes | 


the title of daupbin to Guy the Fat, or any of his prede- 
ceſſors: ſo that it muſt neceſſarily have taken its riſe in 


his ſon, all whoſe ſucceſſors fo conſtantly aſſumed it, | 


that it became the proper name of the family. He died 
in 1142, in the flower of his youth; ſo that it muſt be 
about the year 1120, that the title commenced ; and 
without doubt, adds he, on ſome illuftrious occaſion. 
He obſerves farther, that this prince was of a military 
. diſpoſition, and delighted in nothing but war; and again, 
that it was the cuſtom of the cavaliers to deck their caſks, 
coats of arms, and the houſing of their horſes, with 
ſome figure, or device, peculiar to themſelves, whereby 


they were diſtinguiſhed from all others engaged in the | 


ſame combat or tournament. From all theſe circum- 
ſtances he conjectures, that this Guy choſe the dolphin 


for his ſignature; that this was the creſt of his helmet ; | 


and that he bore it on his coat in ſome notable tourna- 
ment, or battle, wherein he diſtinguiſhed himfelf. And 
this, Chorier makes no doubt, is the real origin of the 
appellation. Nothing was more common, in thoſe times, 
than to make proper names become the names of fami- 
lies, or dignities. Witneſs the Ademars, Arthauds, 
Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and infinite others; 
who all owe their names to ſome one of their anceſtors, 
from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the 
family. 8 1 : | | | 
'The Wagneufa, or lords, of Auvergne, have likewiſe 
| borne the appellation of dauphin; but the dauphins of 
Auvergne had it not till a good while after thoſe of the 


ner was this: Guy VIII. dauphin of Viennois, had by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Stephen, earl of Bur- 


his ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the daughters, was mar- 
ried to the count d' Auvergne, who, according to Blon- 
loſt the greateſt part of the county Auvergne, which was 
taken from him by his uncle William, aſſiſted by Louis 


whereof Vodable is the capital. 


their arms. | 


: Davenin, in Conchyliobgy, the name of a ſpecies of ſhell- 
fiſh. It is one of the round-mouthed ſnails, or cochlæ 


lunares; and is ornamented with rows of indented emi- 
nences, on all the turns of the ſhell. 


who were employed by order of Louis XIV. of France, 


his preceptors. 'They were thirty-nine in number. 


DAW EL-coronde, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, drum- | 
ceinnamon. This is called in Low Dutch, trommel can- | 
eel. The reaſon of the name is, that the wood of the 
tree which affords this ſpecies, when dried, is light and | 


tough, and is uſed to make drums of. The bark is taken 
off while the tree is growing, and is of a pale colour. It 


as ſuch ; but the natives uſe it in medicine. 


DAY, a diviſion of time, deduced from the appearance | 
and diſappearance of the ſun. | | I 


The day is of two kinds; artificial, and natural. 


Dar, artificial, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by 
the word day, is the time of light; determined by the | 


ſun's riſing and ſetting. | ND 
This is properly defined, the ſtay of the ſun above the 
horizon: in oppoſition to which, the time of darkneſs, 
or the ſun's ſtay below the horizon, from ſetting ro riſing 
again, is called nigbt. Ns N 
Day, natural, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun per- 
forms one revolution round the earth; or, more juſtly, 


which the Greeks more properly expreſs by vu bu⁰du es, 
mobthemeron, q. d. night-day. This is ther A ai) 
or civil, The aſtronomical day begins at noon, when the 
ſun's center is on the meridian, and is reckoned twenty- 
four hours to the following noon. i 


from which one day begins, and in which the preceding 
day concludes. The fixing of this term is of ſome im- 


diſtinguiſhing of days, it ought to be fixed in ſome mo- 

ment of time wherein the ſun is in ſome diſtinguiſhable 

part of the heavens. The molt eligible, therefore, ſhould 
1 25 VoI. II. Ne 90. | | | 


Viennois, and even received it from them. The man- 
gundy, a ſon and two daughters. The ſon was Guy IX. 


del, was William V. or rather, as Chorier and others | 
hold, Robert VI. father of William V. This prince | 


the Young 3 and was only left maſter. of the little canton | 
He had a ſon whom he | 
called Dauphin, on account of Guy, or Guigues, his | 
uncle by the mother's fide. From his time his ſucceſ- 
ſors, holding the ſame petty canton of Auvergne, ſtyled | 

themſelves dauphins of Auvergne, and bore a dolphin for 


Daus, or DELeHINS, in Literary Hiftory, a name | 
given to the commentators on the ancient Latin authors, 


for the benefit of the prince, under the care and direction] 
of M. de Montauſier his governor, Boſſuet and Huet 


is a very bad kind of cinnamon, and is very rarely ſold 


the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on its axis 2 


The epocha, or beginning of the civil day, is the term | 


 Portance. It is certain, that, for the more commodious | 


| 


DAY 


20n, or the meridian, In effect, as there is no moment 
can be more accurately determined by obſervation, than 
that in which the ſun paſſes through the upper meridian; 
if regard be had to the exactnefs of the meaſure, the 
noon-tide has the beſt pretenſions; the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun being diſturbed by the refra&ions ; beſide 
that, the horizon is ſeldom clear of clouds. But yet, as 
the artifi.zal day does begin with the ſun's riſe, and ends 
with the ſetting ; and, beſides, the ſun's paſſing the ho- 
_ F1zon is a thing eaſily obſerved; the riſing or ſetting of 
the ſun ſhould appear the moſt commodious, though not 
moſt accurate, epoch or beginning of the civil day. 
As, then, there are not wanting reaſons for beginning 
the natural day, both from the ſun's paſſing the meri- 
dian, and the eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon; it 


day differently. | | | 
Accordingly, iſt, The ancient Babylonians, Perſians, 
Syrians, and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands; the Greeks, &c. 
begin their day with the ſun's riſing. 2dly, The ancient 
Athenians and Jews, with the 4 

Marcomanni, Sileſians, modern Italians, and Chineſe, 
reckon it from the ſun's ſetting. 3dly, The ancient 
Umbri and Arabians, with the modern aſtronomers, at 
noon. And, 4thly, The Egyptians and Romans, with 
the modern Enghſh, French, Dutch, Germans, Spa- 


| mards, and Portugueſe, at midnight. . 
The day is divided into hours; and the week, month, 
&c. into days. For the origin of the Engliſh names of 


the days of the week, fee Week. es 
As to the different length of the day in different climates, 
it has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtrono- 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, aſſerts, from a conti- 
nued ſeries of obſervations for three years, that they are 
all equal. Mr. Flamſtead, in the ſame Tranſactions, re- 


days are longer than ſo many equinoctial ones, by one 
ſixth of an hour, or ten minutes. This inequality of the 
days, flows from two ſeveral principles: the one, the ec- 
centricity of the earth's orbit; the other, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic with regard to the equator, which is the 
meaſure of time. As theſe two cauſes happen to be 
combined, the length of the day is varied. See Equa- 
TION fine. e 8 


in court, either originally, or upon aſſignation. 


Me ſay, He had a day by the rolls; i. e. he had a day of 


appearance aſſigned him. „ | 
If a fact be done in the night, you muſt ſay in law pro- 
ceedings, in nocte ejuſdem diet 80 3 
There are ſeveral return days in the terms; and if either 


taken inſtead of it; for Sunday is dies nen juridicus + and 


term. 2 Inſt. 264. 


Davy-coal, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the miners 
of England, and the common people who live in coal 

countries, to that ſeam or ſtratum of the coal which lies 
_ uppermoſt in the earth. The ſame vein or ſtra mm of 


coal uſually runs a great way through the country, and 


at 2 fathoms deep. The ſubterranean ſires found in 
ſome o 


ſinks. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 130. | | 
Davy-light, in Law. In reſpe& to daylight, before ſun- 


time, when the hundred is liable. 7 Rep. 6. 
The law regularly rejects all fractions and diviſions of a 
day, for the uncertainty. 5 Rep. 1. I Inſt. 135. 
Dav-lily, in Botany, See LiLy. MF. 
Day's work, in Sea Language, denotes the reckoning or ac- 
count of the ſhip's courſe, during twenty-four hours, or 
between noon and noon, according to the rules of trigo- 
nometry. See De Ap-rectening. | 
Days in bank, are days ſet down by ſtatute, or order of 
the court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the 
arty ſhall appear on the writ ſerved. e 
To be diſmiſſed without day, fine die, is to be finally diſ- 
charged the court. EP 
| D ; Days 


be the moments wherein the ſun paſſes either the hori- 


is no wonder, that different nations ſhould begin their 


uſtrians, Bohemians, 


mers, whether or no the natural days be all equally long 
throughout the year; and, if not, what is their differ- 
ence? A profeſſor of mathematics at Seville, in a memoir 


futes the opinion; and ſhews, that one day, when the 
ſun is in the equinoctial, is ſhorter than when he is in 
the tropics, by forty ſeconds; and that fourteen tropical 


Day, in Law, is frequently uſed for the day of appearance | 


ſo is Aſcenſion day in Eaſter term, St. John the Baptiſt 
in Trinity term, All Saints and All Souls in Michaelmas 
term, and the Purification of the Virgin Mary in Hilary 


dips and riſes in the earth in different places; fo that this 
upper ſtratum, or day-coa/, is in the various parts of the 
ſame ſtratum, ſometimes near the ſurface, and ſometimes 


our coal countries principally feed on this coal, 


and are nearer, or farther from the ſurface, as it riſes or 


riſing, and after ſun-ſetting, is accounted part of the day 
by common law; as to robberies committed in the day- = 


of them happen upon a Sunday, the day following is 


D E A 


Pars of profixion, in the Exchequer. See REMEMBRANCER. 
Dars of grace, in Commerce, are a number of days allowed 
by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after 


the ſame becomes due; i. e. after the time it was ac-⸗ 


|  cepted for is expired. 


In England, three days of grace are allowed: ſo that a 


bill accepted, in order to be paid, e. gr. ten days after 
ſight, is not to be paid till thirteen days, Throughout 


France, they allow ten days of grace; as many at Dantzic; 


eight at Naples; fix at Venice, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, | 


and Antwerp; four at Francfort; five at Leipſic; twelve 
at Hamburgh; ſix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty 


in Genoa, &c. Note, Sundays and holidays are in- 
cluded in the number of dzys of grace. | 


Days-man is uſed in ſome parts of England for an arbitrator 


or judge: and it has been obſerved that the word day 


ſigniſfies judgment. 


 Dars, Fiſh. See ABSTINENCE. 


1 


Days, Dog, Dies caniculares. See CANICULAR: 
Dars, Critical, Dies critici. See CRITICAL days. 


Days, Intercalary, or additional. See INTERCALARY days. | 


VWAYENA, in Botany, monier. Its characters are theſe: 


the flowers ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk; they have a 


'  five-leaved empalement, and five heart-ſhaped petals. It 
hath five ſtamina inſerted in a ſhort nectarium; and a 


five-cornered germen, ſituated at the bottom of the nec- 
tarium, which afterward becomes a roundiſh five-cornered 
capſule having five cells, each having one kidney-ſhaped 


ſeed. There is but one ſpecies known, a native of Peru; 
which is named from M. Le Duc D'Ayena, a great lover 
of botany, and who has a noble garden at St. Germains. 
DAZ E, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by our miners 
to a ſort of glittering ſtone, which often occurs in their 


_ thoſe things which they call weeds. The word daze| 
takes in, with them, every ſtone that is hard and glitter- | 
ing; and therefore it comprehends the whole genus of | 


works; and, as it is an unprofitable ſubſtance, is one of 


; the telaugia, or ſtony nodules, which have flakes of talc 
in their ſubſtance : theſe, according to the colour of the 


ſtony matter they are bedded in, and their own colour, | 
give the names of black daze, white, red, and pelle dae 


to theſe ſtones. 


The ſhoad-ſtones are many of them of this nature, and | 


"Theſe dazes are generally of the poorer part of the Vein. 


the ends of the veins degenerate again into them, Phil. 


5 


Tran. Ngo. 172 5 | 
EACON, Diaconut, a perſon in the loweſt degree of holy | 
orders, whoſe buſineſs is to baptize, read in the church, | 


and aſſiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt. L 
The word is formed from the Latin diaconus; of the 


Greek J12xov0;, minifler, ſervant. : 


Deacons were firſt inſtituted, ſeven in number, by the 


long time in ſeveral churches. Grotius apprehends that | 


apoſtles, Acts, chap. vi. which number was retained a 


the order of deacons in the Chriſtian church correſponded 
to that of eleemoſynaries in the Jewiſh ſynagogue. Their 


office was, to ſerve in the agapæ, and to diſtribute the 


bread and wine to the communicants, and diſpenſe the 


alms. Tertullian informs us, that the deacons preached, | 
and, in the abſence of the biſhop and preſbyters, con- 


By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible | 


ferred the ſacrament of baptiſm. De Bapt, p. 62. 


with the ſtate and miniſtry of a deacon; but it is now a 


long time that the Romiſh church has prohibited their 


marrying 3 and the pope only grants them diſpenſations 


for "ay important cauſes ; and, after this diſpenſation, 


they loſe the rank and functions of their order, and re- 


turn to a lay ſtate. 


At Rome, under pope Sylveſter, they had only one 


| deacon; chen ſeven were appointed; then fourteen ; 
and, at laſt, eighteen 3 who were called cardinal deacons, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of other churches. | 

Their office was, to take care of the temporalities of the 


church, to look to the rents and charities, and provide 


for the neceſſities of the eccleſiaſties, and even of the 


pope. The collecting of the rents, alms, &c. belonged 
to the ſubdeacons; the deacons were the depoſitaries and 
diſtributers. Having thus the management of the reve- 
nues of the church in their hands, their authority grew 


apace, as the riches of the church increaſed. Thoſe of 


Rome, as being miniſters of the firſt church, preceded 


all others, and even at length took place of the prieſts | 


themſelves. Doubtleſs, it was the avarice of the prieſts 


that made them give place to the deacons, who had the 


_ diſpoſal of the money. 


| The geacons rehearſed certain prayers at the holy office, 


which were thence denominated diaconical. 
'They took care that the people at church behaved them- 
ſelves with due modeſly and reſpect. They were not 
allowed to teach publicly ; at leaſt not in the preſence 
of a biſhop or prieſt. They only inſtructed the cate- 
chumens, and prepared them for baptiſm. The doors 


of the church were likewiſe in their cuſtody 3 omg 


deacons. | i 

The office of a deacon, in the church of England, accord- 
ing to the form of ordination, is to baptize, preach, 
and aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper; and, 
in ſhort, to perform all the other offices in the liturgy, 


elements of the Lord's ſupper, and pronouncing the ab- 
ſolution. No perſon can be ordained a deacon under the 
age of twenty-three: years, unleſs by a faculty or diſpen- 
ſation obtained from the archbiſhop of Canterbury : and 
in order to this, he muſt be provided with a title to a 
cure, or be a fellow or chaplain in ſome college in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or a maſter of arts of five years ſtand. 
ing, living at his own charge in either of the univerſities, 
or be admitted by the biſhop who ordains him to ſome 
benefice or curacy then void. Otherwiſe the ordaining 
biſhop ſhall maintain him, till he is preferred to ſome 
eccleſiaſtical living. And by ſtat. 13 and 14 Car. II. 


| fice or eccleſiaſtical promotion, till he be ordained a 


title. 


tive church, though now laid aſide. St. Paul makes 
mention thereof in his Epiſtle to the Romans : and the 
younger Pliny, in a letter to Trajan, tells that prince, 
that he had ordered two Aeaconeſſes, whom he calls uni- 


Fire, to be tortured. | 
who conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, 
and rendered thoſe offices to the women, which men 

could not decently do: as in baptiſm, for inſtance, 


They were likewiſe to look to the doors on the fide the 
women were on, who were ſeparated from the men, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. They had the 


of perſecution, when a deacon could not be tent to the 
women, to exhort and fortify them, a d-acoreſs was ſent, 
See Balſamon on the eleventh canon of the council of 
Laodicea ; and the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, lib. ii. cap. 


ſuppoſed to be an interpolation. _ e 

The council of Nice ranks deaconrſſes among the clergy : 
though ſome hold, that their ordination was not ſacra- 
mental, but a mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, 

it gave them a pre-eminence above the reſt of their ſex ; 

for which reaſon the council of Laodicea forbad the or- 

daining of any more for the future. The office of dea- 

coneſſes expired in the Weſtern church about the twelfth 
century, and in the Faſtern about the thirteenth. 


their being. abolithed : he obſerves, that in the firſt ages 
more eaſy inſtructing of other women, and recovering 


the more decent adminiſtration of baptiſm to the ſame : 


baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. 


fixed: the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, orders that in the great 
church of Conſtantinople there be forty deaconeſſes; 


God, in the quarter of the Blachernœ. 


or deaconeſs. See DEACON, and DEACoNEss. | 
DEAcoNRY, Diaconia, is alſo a name ſtill referved to the 


quarters. 1 
To the deaconries were annexed a ſort of hoſpitals, or 
boards for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the re- 
gionary deacons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there 
were feven, anſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief 
being called the arch- deacon. 48 

The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the deaconry, had 


father of the deaconry, who was ſometimes a prieſt; and 
ſometimes a layman. 3 

At preſent there are fourteen of theſe deaconries or hoſpi- 
tals at Rome, which are reſerved to the cardinals. Du- 
Cange gives us their names: as the deaconry of St. Maria 


in the Broad-way, the deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the 
Pantheon, &. | | | 


in after-times, that charge was committed to the jub- 


which a prieſt can do, except that of conſecrating the 


c. 4. no perſon is capable of being admitted to any bene- 
prieſt; nor is a deacon capable of a DONATIVE, but is 
only allowed to uſe his orders as a chaplain to ſome fa- 
mily, a curate to ſome prieſt, or a lecturer without a 


DEACONESS, Diaceniſſa, an office in uſe in the primi. 


Deaconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, 


which was conferred, by immerſion, on women as well 
care and inſpection of the poor, ſick, &c. And in times 


57. To ſay nothing of the epiſtle of Ignatius to the 
people of Antioch ; where, what is ſaid of deaconeſſe, is 


Atto of Verceil, in his eighth letter, gives the reaſon of 
the miniſtry of women was neceſſary, in order to the 
them from paganiſm; and that they likewiſe ſerved for 


but that it was not then neceſſary, becauſe none but chil- 
_ dren were baptized; and it might now be added, becauſe _ 


The number of deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been 


whereas there were only fix in that of the Mother of 


DEACONRY, Diaconate, the order or miniſtry of a deacon 


chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direction of : 
the ſeveral deacons, in their reſpective regions or 


an adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the 
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DEA D.-biat, in Horoligy, is a general term for a particular 


and to remedy the imperfections ariſing from the recoil | 
of the common pallets, 'The principle of this eſcape- | 


and what the French call echapement & repos. Sce 


De av-/ights, are wooden ports made to faſten in the cabin 


De ap-men's eyes, in a ſhip, are a kind of blocks, having | 


D 
D 


Dx ab-pledge, See MORTGAGE. | 1 
Ds a p-reckoning, at fea, is that eſtimation, judgment, or 


' a ſhip is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, 


and is to be rectified as often as any good obſervation can 


D 


D 
D 


D 


Pt a0-wod, in Naval ArchiteFure, a name given by ſhip- 
_ wrights to certain blocks of timber laid upon the keel, 
particularly at the extremities afore and abaft, where 


able height, becauſe the ſhip is there ſo narrow, as not 
to admit of the two half-timbers, which are therefore | 
Icored into the dead-wrod, where the angle of the floor 


depth to two thirds of the depth of the keel, and as broad | 
as it can be, without exceeding the breadth of the keel, | 
 _Deap-work, denotes all that part of a ſhip, which is above 


DEADLY carrot. 
DEzADLy fend, in our Law Boots, a profeſſion 
cilable enmity till a perſon is revenged by the death of 


The word feud is derived from the German fehd, which, | 
as Hottoman obſerves, ſignifies, mo bellum, modo capi- 
| Zales tnimtcitias, See Fevup. | 1 | 
Such enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient | 
laws in the time of the Saxons; viz. If any man was 


_ revenge themſelves on the murderer z which was called 


5 


wall, are generally about three feet over, and about ſeven 


at work, and manage his tools. In caſe the vein itſelf is 
not broad enough to allow this, as in many places it is 


This work they call breaking up the deads. Phil. 'Tranf. 


In the Mendip lead-mines, when a vein of ore breaks 
off abruptly in an earth, they call it a deading-bedz and | 


EA D- riſing, a term in a ſhip for that part of her bottom, | 
through her whole length, where the floor timber is ter- 


This word is alſo uſed for ſuch parcels of common looſe 
mould or earth, lying above the ſhelf, as uſually contain | 


DEAFFORESTED, in 
| — 4 from being foreſt 


DEA 


conſtruction of pallets ; firſt applied by Mr. Graham to 
clocks, to prevent the retrograde motion of the wheels, 


ment is the ſame as the horizontal wheel in watches, 


PALLET. | | | 


windows, to prevent the waves from breaking into the 
ſhip in a high ſea. 155 


many holes in them, but no ſheevers; and through them 
the lanniers or laniards go, which make fait the ſhrouds 
to the chains. Sometimes the main-ſtays of a ſhip are | 
ſet taught in dead-men's eyes; but moſt great ſhips uſe 


double blocks. The crowfeet reeve through the dead- | 
men's eyes. | | 


EA D-Nettle, | | 
E Ab- nelties, in Betany. Ste ARCHANGEL. 


conjecture, which the ſeamen make of the place Where 


by knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, 
and by rectifying all, with allowance for drift, lee-way, 


&c. according to the ſhip's trim: ſo that this reckoning | 


is without any obſervation of the ſun, moon, . or ſtars, 


be had. See Los. | 


minated upon the lower futtock. 5 | 
EAD-reper, in a ſhip, are ſuch as are not running, i. e. 

which do not run in any block. eat | 
Ea D- tp, a diſeaſe incident to young trees; and cured 


by cutting off the dead parts, cloſe to the next good twig E 
or ſhoot, and claying them over as in grafting. | 


EAD-water, is the eddy water juſt behind the ſtern of a 
ſhip. It is ſo called, becauſe it does not paſs away fo 


{wiftly, as the water running by her ſides doth. 0 


If a ſhip have a great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay, | 
ſhe makes much dead-water, | | 


theſe pieces are placed upon one another to a confider- 


timbers greatly diminiſhes, as approaching the ſtern and 
ltern-poit. The dead-wied afore and abaſt is equal in 


water when the is laden. | | | 
See "THAPSIA. 5 | | 
of lrrecon- 


his enemy. | 


killed, and a pecuniary ſatisfaction were not made to 
the kindred, it was lawful for them to take up arms, and ; 


deadly feud. And this, probably, was the original of an 
appel. 1 | | 


* 


EADLY nghtſhade, in Botany, See Nioursn abn. 
DEADS, in Mining, is uſed to expreſs that 


| art of the 
thelf or faſt ground which contains no ore; ook which 
encloſes the vein or bed of the ore, like a wall on every | 
fide. The drifts which they fink for the tin ore in Corn- 


feet high; ſo that a man may conveniently ſtand upright } 


not half a ſoot over, then they pick down the ſtrata that 
encloſe it, fo as to make an opening of the ſame breadth. 


No 69. 


the head, which they find 


when they are training a 
load. | x ' 


earth without ore, they call dead earth. 


| | 


| 


ſtinking or yellow. See NeTTLE. 1 55 f 


our Law Books, the being diſ- 
z or freed and exempted from | 


fore -laws, Sce QREST'. 


X 


DEA 


' Fuhannes Dei gritia, &e. arthitpiſcapis, ehiſeopir, & ſein 


_ atts nos onmino deafforeſtaſſe fore/lam de 


retonad de omni 
bus, que ad foreſtam et foreftarios pertinent. Quare volumus 
et firmiter præcipimus, quod prædicta forefla, et homines in 
illa manentes, et heredes eorum font deafforeſtati in per- 
petuum. | | 


DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of | 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the ear, which prevents its due 
reception of ſounds, 

Deafneſs generally ariſes either from an obſtruction, or a 
compreſſion, of the auditory nerve; or from ſome col- 
lection of matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or elſe 
from the auditory paſſage being ſtopped up by ſome 


hardened excrement ; or, laſtly, from ſome excreſcence, 


as a ſwelling of the glands, or ſome foreign body intro- 


duced within it. 

As to the prognoſtics, thoſe who are born deaf are rarely 
cured ; a real deafneſs is hard to remedy ; a deafneſs in 
acute diſeaſes, with crude urine, foretels a delirium : 
but when the ſigns of coction are good, it portends a 
critical hzmorrhage. With regard to the cure, if the 
obſtruction be in the external cavity of the ear, it is diſ- 
cernible by the ſight. If there is occaſion to ſyringe the 
ear, a decoction of ſage and roſemary flowers will be 


proper, with equal parts of water and white wine: but 


great caution is to be uſed. Some pump the head with 


warm Bath waters: ſome ſay the eggs of ants bruiſed, 


and put into the ear, with the juice of an onion, cures 


the moſt inveterate deafneſs : others affirm that a faliva- 
tion will ſometimes: perform a cure. A critical deafneſs 
will ceaſe of itfelf. Etmuller recommends amber and 


muſk ; and hardneſs of hearing has been often cured by 


Putting a grain or two of muſk into the ear with cotton. 


Hoffman lays deafneſs ſometimes ariſes ſrom a ſlackneſs 
of the auditory nerves, which often happens from too 


great humidity, which if neglected will terminate in per- 


petual and incurable deafneſs : but may be diſperſed if 


taken in time, by proper cephalics and fudorifics. Some 1 
for this purpoſe recommend equal parts of ſpirit of la- 


vender and Hungary water, which ſhould be dropped 
warm into the ear. Lindanus adviſes the gall of an cel, 


mixed with ſpirit of wine; and others the ſumes of ſul- 


phur, conveyed into the ear with a pipe or funnel: but 


regard mult always be had to the cauſe, if diſcoverable. 


Heiſter informs us, that medicinal waters drank in the 
ſummer-time freely, are the beſt means as preſervatives, 
and for curing diforders in the ears; and that they often 
perform more than any other remedy whatever. | 
Deafneſs ariſing from cold of the head may be cured by 
keeping the head warm, eſpecially at night; by taking 
gentle purges, keeping the ſeet warm, and bathing them 
frequently in luke-warm water at bed-time. | 
Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn 
any language, at leaſt in the common way. However, 


as the eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them ſor ears, they 
may underſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion of 


the lips, tongue, &c. of the ſpeaker; and even accuſtom 

themſelves to move their own, as they ſee other people 
do; and by this means learn to ſpeak,, RE 
Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentle- 


men, born deaf, to know what was faid to them, and to 
return pertinent anſwers. 


Digby gives us another in- 
ſtance of the fame, within his own knowlege. 
there was a Swiſs phyſician formerly living at Amſterdam, 
one Job. Conrad Amman, who effected the fame in ſe- 


veral children born deaf, with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. He 


has reduced his ſcheme to a fixed art, or method, which 
he has publiſhed in his Surdens Loquens, Amſtelod. 

1692. and De Loquela, ibid. 1700. ry 5 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 312. we have an account 
by Mr. Waller, R. 8. Sec. of a man and his ſiſter, each 


about fifty years old, born in the ſame town with Mr. 
Waller, who had neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of bear- 


ing ; yet both of them knew, by the motion of the lips 
only, whatever was faid to them, and would anſwer 
pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. It feems they 
could both hear and ſpeak when children, but loſt their 
ſenſe afterwards; whence they retained their ſpeech, 

which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible. 
Such another inſtance is that of Mr, Goddy's daughter, 
miniſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by bithop 
Burnet. At two years old they perceived ſhe had in 
reat part loſt her hearing; and ever after, though ſhe 
E great noiſes, yet ſhe could hear nothing of what 
was ſaid to her. But by obſerving the motions of the 
mouths and lips of others, ſhe had acquired ſo many 
words, that out of theſe the had formed a fort of jargon, 
in which the could hold converſation whole days with 
thoſe that could ſpeak her language. She knew nothing 
that was ſaid to her, unleſs the ſaw the motion of their 
mouths that ſpoke to her; ſo that, in the night, they 
were obliged to light candles to ſpeak to her. One 
thing will appear the ſtrangeſt part of the whole narra- 
tion: 


And 


D E A 


don: ſhe had a Gſter, with whom the had prattiſed her | 


language more than with any body elſe; and in the 
night, by laying ber hand on her ſiſter's mouth, ſhe 


could perceive by that what the ſaid, and ſo could diſ- 


_ courſe with her in the dark. Burn. Let. iv. p. 248. 


V,. 


ear-drum, on that ccaſion. Dr. Wil 
woman, who, if 2 drum were beat in the room, could | 


5 ö 
It is obſerrable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others 


thick of hearing, hear better and more eaſily, if a loud 
noiſe be raiſed at the time when you ſpeak to them; 
which is owing, no doubt, to the greater tenſion of the 
illis mentions a deaf 


hear any thing very clearly; fo that her huſband hired a 


drummer for a ſervant, that by his means he might hold 
converſation with his wife. The ſame author mentions 
another, who, living near a ſteeple, could always hear 


very well, if there was a ringing of three or four bells; 


but never elſe. 


Dr. Buchner relates an extraordinary method of making | 
deaf perſons to hear, by applying thin flips of wood, | 


5 about ſix feet long, an inch broad, and as thick as the 


not injured or deſtroyed at their origin. See Buchner's | 


DEAL, a welt-known kind of wood, of great uſe. 


back of a knife, at one end to the upper teeth of the 


ſpeaker, and at the other to the upper teeth of the deaf 


perſon. Many trials were made to aſcertain the fact, 
and the voice was found perceptible and diſtin, This 
method, he obſerves, may be adapted to all perſons af- 
flicted with deafneſs, provided the auditory nerves are 


Eaſy and practicable Method to enable deaf Perſons to 
hear, raced from the German, 1770. 
A very good method of ſeaſoning * of deal and fir, 
is to throw them into ſalt- water as 


neither this nor any other means yet known, will pre- 


ferve them from ſhrinking. 


| Deal; called Bulgendorp dealt, the hundred containing 


fix feore, pay on importation 3. 8s. 84334. and draw- 


back 3/7. 3s. the rate 12/. Meabro dean, fix ſcore, pay 
11. 25. 107884. and drawback 1/. 1s. the rate 40. 


Norway deals, ſix ſcore, pay 14. 8s. 744. and drawback | 
11. 65. 3 4. the rate 31. Spruce deals, fix ſcore, pay 40. 


$5. 10d. and drawback 31. 185. 9d. the rate 1514. 
Deals from Ruſſia, and all other countries not particu- 
_ larly rated, exceeding twenty feet in length, pay 4/. 55. 


twenty, pay 11. 85. 74d. and drawback 1. 65. 3d. the | 


from Sweden or any other country, of twenty feet in 
length or under, not otherwiſe rated, the hundred and 


rate 5 {; 


Rods of deal expand laterally, or croſs the grain, in 


moiſt weather, and contract again in dry; and thence | 
bare been found to make an uſeful bygrometer. Phil. 


D 


Tranſ. Ne 480. p. 184. See HYGROME TER. 


EAN, a prime dignitary in moſt cathedral and collegiate | 


churches; being uſually the preſident of the chapter. 


He is called dean, decanus, of the Greek dena, ten, as 


being ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebenda- |, 


fies, at leaſl. | | 15 a | 
Canoniſts diſtinguiſh betweeen deans of cathedral, and 


thoſe of collegiate churches. The firft, with their chap- 


ter, are regularly ſubject to the jutiſdiction of the biſhop. 
As to deans of collegiate churches, they have uſually the 


contentious juriſdiction in themſelves, that is, they 


exerciſe juriſdiction over their canons in all civil, or cri- [ 
minal matters; though ſometimes this belongs to them | 


In England, as there are two foundations of cathedral } 


in common with the chapter. 


and collegiate churches, the old and the new (the latter 
har Lager: founded by Henry the Eighth on the ſup- 


preſſion of the abbots and priors, when their convents 


were turned into. dean and chapter); fo there are two 


ways of creating the 4eans. "Thoſe of the old foundation, 
as the deans of St. Paul's, York, &c. are raiſed to their 


dignity much like a biſhop ; the prince firſt ſending out 


his conge deflire to the chapter; the chapter then | 


_ chooſing, the king yielding his royal aſſent, and the 


biſhop confirming him, and giving his mandate to inſtal | 


him. Thoſe of the new foundation, as the deans of 


are donative, and are inſtalled by a ſhorter courſe; only | 


Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Wincheſter, &c. 


by the king's letters patent, without either election or 


_ never had a dean; as that of St. David and Landaft, | 


confirmation. There are ſome cathedral churches, which 


where the biſhop is the bead of the chapter, and in bis 


abſence the archdeacon. 


Conſtantine, we are told, erected an office of nine hun- 


dred and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of 
divers trades and profeſſions, whom he exempted from 
all impoſitions, and beſtowed them on the cathedral 
church, to render the offices of burial gratis to the de- 


„—— * 


oon as they are ſawed, 
and keep them there three or four days, frequently turn- 
ing them. In this cafe they will be rendered much | 
harder, by drying afterwards in the air and ſun; but 


_ 
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| 


funct, particularly to the poor. Theſe he called decant, 


EAN is alfo a title applied among us to divers perſons 


inducted by the biſhop of Chicheſter, but not ſubjeCt to 
his viſitation z of Bocking, who hath a court and juriſ- 


Dax, Rural, or Urban Dean, was formerly an eccleſi- 


in order and authority, above the archdeacons. They 


tion of life, after many 


ſtroyed. At length, in the proceſs of theſe changes 


DEA 


and leclicarii, probably becanfe they were divided by 
tens; each whereof had a bier, or litter, to carry the 
bodies in. It is ſuppoſed to be theſe, who, under Con- 
ſtantius, began to be called copiatey 1. e. clerks deſtined 
for labour; for they are uſually ranked among the elerks, 
and even before the chantors. By a law of the year 


57, it appears, that there were ſome of thefe copiate at 
ome. | 
that are the chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels : 
as, the dean of the King's chapel, who has no ppt 
tion 3 of the AxcHESs; of Battel, founded by William 
I. who hath juriſdiction within the liberty of Battel, is 
reſentable by the duke of Montagu, and inſtituted and 


dition to hold plea of all eccleſiaſtical matters arrfing in 
ſeveral pariſhes within his peculiar, and is conſtituted 
by commiflion from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, like 
the dean of Arches. There are alſo deputy deans and com- 
mendatory deans, who cannot confirm any grants, &c. 


aftical perſon, who had a diſtrict of ten churches, or 
pariſhes, either in the country or city, within which he 
exerciſed juriſdiction. Theſe rural deans were ſome- 
times called archipreſbyteri 3 and at firſt they were, both 


were at firſt eleted by the clergy, and by their votes 
depoſed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and re- 
moved, at the diſcretion of the biſhop 3 and hence they 
were called decani temporarii, to diftinguiſh them from 
the cathedral deans, who were called decant perpetui. 
They ſeem to have been deputies of the biſhop, ſtationed 
round his dioceſe, the better to inſpeC the conduct of 
the parochial clergy, and therefore armed with an infe- 
rior degree of judicial and coercive authority. | 

We meet with rural deans as early as the ninth century. 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his eee reſerves the 
right of electing them to himſelf; and only allows it 


to the archdeacons, in caſe he be abſent, and by provi- 


fon only. Some take the rural deans to hold the rank 
and place of the chorepiſcepi, Be this as it will, it is 
certain, they are very ancient in France, Germany, and 


England; though, till the end of the fixteenth century, 


| they were unknown in Italy; becauſe the biſhopricks 
1044. and drawback 3. 185. 94. the rate 151. Deals 


being there exceeding ſmall, they were not needed. 
St. Charles Borromeo is ſaid to have firſt introduced them 
there. Their office is now wholly extinguiſhed in Eng- 


land, the authority which they had being executed by 


the archdeacons and chancellors of biſhops. 


Dear, in the ancient monaſteries, was a ſuperior eſta- 
| blithed under the abbot, to eaſe him in taking care of 


ten monks 3 whence he was called drcanns, in imitation 
of thoſe officers called by the fame name among the 
Romans, who had ten ſoldiers under them. As 
The monaſteries being now leſs populous than they were 
in ancient times, the abbot, or prior, does not ſtand in 
ſo much need of being caſed ; fo that theſe deans are, in 


general, ſet aſide. | I | 
DE an and Chapter. Anciently, biſhops did not ordinarily 


tranſact matters of moment /ine pon preſbyterarum pr in- 


cipalium, who were then called ſenαteres eccleſiæ, and col- 


leagues of the biſhops; repreſented, in ſome meaſure, 
by our chapters of cathedrals, wherein the dean and 


ſome of the prebends are, upon the biſhop's ſummons, 1 


to afſiſt him in ordinations, deprivations, condemnations, 


excommunications, and other weighty concerns of the 


church. See CHAPTER, 


DEARTICULATION, in Anatomy. See Dian THROSTs. 
DEATH, Adar, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation. 


of the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
zoſed to life, which conſiſts in the union thereof. en 
hyſicians have uſually deſined death by a total ſtoppage 


_ of the circulation of the blood; and a ceſſation of the 
animal and vital functions confequent thereon as reſpi- 


ration, ſenſation, &c. Om | | 
An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from life, 

undergoes a continual change: in time, its ſmalleſt fibres 
become rigid; its minute veſſels grow into ſolid fibres 
no longer pervious to the fluids; its greater veſſels grow 
hard and narrow; and every thing becomes contracted, 
cloſed, and bound up; whence the dryneſs, immobility, 
and extenuation, 'obſerved in old age. By ſuch means, 
the offices of the minuter veſſels are deſtroyed, and the 
humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length coaleſce with 
the ſolids : thus are the ſubtileſt fluids in the body inter- 


cepted and loſt, the concoction weakened, and the fe- 


paration prevented; only the coarſer juices continue to 
run ſlowly through the ee veſſels, to the preſerva- 
the animal functions are de- 


derail. 


I 


DEATH, appeal of. See APPEAL. > Topo. wit 
DeaTH-watch, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the pediculus | 
of old wood, a ſpecies of the termes, belonging to the | 
— | 
ſyſtem. It is nearly of the ſize of the common louſe; | 
and the noiſe, reſembling the beating of a watch, is | 
made by the male or female, when wooing each: other. | 
This ticking noiſe the populace have long taken for a 
preſage of death, in the family where it is heard: whence | 


Pre i the exporter's entries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, 
it is alſo called pediculus fatidicus, mortiſaga, pulſatorius, | 


| hath itſelf becomes inevitable, as the necelfary Gonife- 
e of life. Neg Oy | 

But it is rare, that life is thus long protracted, or that 

death ſucceeds merely from the decays and impairments | 

of old age : diſeaſes in a long and horrid train, uſually | 


g 


1 diſſolution. 


t is pe taught, that the life of thoſe animals, 


which we call perfect, conſiſts in a continued flux and 
reflux of blood, nervous juice, and air, to and from the 
principal organs 3 and that a man may be reckoned dad 
when he no longer breathes, and his heart and arteries 


have left off all circulation and pulſation. Even Lanciſi, 


the beſt author on this ſubject, fays, that without a 


ſmall degree of reſpiration, and ſome little motion and | 


trembling of the heart, there is no life. In conſequence 


of this ſyſtem, the general practice is, that as ſoon as : 
theſe ſymptoms of life are gone, all hopes and endea-| 


vours to maintain the ſmall remains of life are laid aſide. 

But Dr. Stevenſon does not admit this doctrine, being 
of opinion, that after the motion of the heart, arteries, | 
and lungs ceaſes, there often remains a {mall degree of | 


vital principle, deſerving attention. After a full ſtop of 


all thoſe organic motions on which life is ſaid to depend, | 
the juices hn ae retain ſo much of the animal pro-| 


ceſs, as frequently ſerves to keep up warmth for a long 


time; which, with proper cheriſhing, might perhaps 
reſtore life entirely. Every age and country affords in- 


ſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries after lying long for dead. 


From the number of thoſe preſerved by lucky accidents, | 
we may conclude a far greater number might have been | 
preſerved by timely pains and ſkill. Med. Eff. Edinb. | 


vol. v. art. 77- 


This ingenious author hopes, from his theory, that one | 


who from all the above mentioned motions ceaſing, may 


with propriety be called dead, may recover, and be pro-| 
perly ſaid to come to life again. 

His theory is, that the cauſe of animal heat, or of the 
inteſtine motion which had been going on proſperouſly, | 


while the progreſſive motion of the fluids in the veſſels 


continued, is now checked; yet ſtil] proceeds in a lower 
manner, perhaps like the beginning of fermentation or 
putrefaction. By this degree of the animal proceſs, the | 


| maſs of fluids, particularly in the great reſervoir of 


venous blood, the heart, rarefying, preſſing every way, 


and being reſiſted by the valves, ſwells ſo as to fill the | 
flaccid right auricle of the heart, which had been ſome | 
time empty; and thus ſtimulating its fibres, which were | 
at reſt, puts them into motion again; as we ſee the heart, 
after being taken out of the body, by being pricked, or 
having warm water thrown on it, beats afreſh, though | 


it has been for ſome time motionleſs. The right auricle 


being thus filled, and ſtimulated into a contraction, fills 
the ventriclez which being irritated, likewiſe contracts 
and empties itſelf into the pulmonary artery; whereby | 


the circulation begins where it left off, and life is re-| fide) often orders ſuch a defendant to be examined de 


ſtored, if the organs and juices are in a fit diſpoſition | bene eſſe, i. e. that his depoſitions ſhall be allowed, or 


for it, as they perhaps are much oftener than is ima-| 


ined. 8 | 

; Fromm hence it ſeems, that death does not inevitably at- 
tend an entire organic reſt of what we call the fluids of | 
the body; nay, that one cannot be called dead till the 
energy of the blood is ſo far gone, that, though aſſiſted 

by all poſſible means, it can never be again able to fill, 
and ſtimulate into contraction, the right /inus venoſus and | 
Auricle of the heart. . 
See a remarkable caſe, in ſupport of this opinion, in 


Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. v. art. 55. See DROWNING. 


The learned Winſlow has given us a treatiſe upon the | 
_ uncertainty of the ſigns of death. DOS” +} 
The law diſtinguiſhes between natural and civil death: 
the former is the actual termination of life; the latter, 
when a perſon is not actually dead, but adjudged ſo by | 
law. Thus, if a perſon for whoſe life an eſtate is granted | 
remains beyond fea, or is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, | 
and no proof be made of his being alive, or becomes a 
| 33 monk, he ſhall be accounted naturally dead. | 
However, the latter diſability, ſince the Reformation, is 


held to be aboliſhed. 


order of aptera and claſs of inſects in the 


8 | 


There are two kinds of death-watches : of che firſt we | 
have a good account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


by Mr. Allen. It is aſmall beetle, five fixteenths of an | 
Vo. Il. N' 91. e 
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DEB 


inch long, of a dark brown colour, ſpotted; having pel- 
lucid wings under the vaginæ, a large cap, or helmet, 
on the head, and two antennz proceeding from beneath 
the eyes. The part with which it beats, he obſerved, was 
the extreme edge of the face, which he chooſes to call 
the upper lip; the mouth being protracted by this bony 
part, and lying underneath, out of view. Its figure, as 


it appears in a microſcope, ſee repreſented in Tab. Nat. 


Hiſt. fig. 2. 


This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with this 


difference, that, inſtead of ticking with the upper lip, 
he obſerved the inſect to draw back its mouth, and beat 
with. its forehead, That author had two death-watches, 
a male and female, which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral 
months; and could bring one of them to beat whenever 
he pleaſed, by imitating its beating : and by this ticking 
noiſe he could frequently invite the male to get up upon 


the other, in the way of coition. When the male found 


he got up in vain, he would get off again, beat very 


eagerly, and then up again: whence the ingenious author 
concludes thoſe pulſations to be the way whereby thoſe 


inſects woo one another, and find out, and invite each 


-other to copulation. 


The ſecond kind of death-warch is an inſect in appear- 


ance quite different from the firſt. The former only 


beats ſeven or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker: the 
latter will beat ſome hours together, without intermiſ- 


ſion; and his ſtrokes are more leiſurely, and like the 


beat of a watch. This latter is a ſmall greyiſh inſect, 


much like a louſe when viewed with the naked eye. Its 
figure, as magnified, is ſeen in Tab. Nat. Hifi. fig. 1. 
"The ticking, as in the other, is a wooing act. 


This inſect is at firſt a minute white egg, much ſmaller | 
than the nits of lice; though the inſect is near as big as 


a louſe. In March it is hatched, and creeps about with 
its ſhell on. When it firſt leaves its ſhell, it is even 


ſmaller than its egg ; though that be ſcarce diſcernible 


without a microſcope. In this ſtate it is ſomewhat like 


the mites in cheeſe: from this ſmall ſtate mw grow 
gradually to their mature or perfect ſize : when they be- 


come like the old one, they at firſt run about much 


more ſwiftly than before.. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. v. 
p. 26, &c. | + 5 . | 


DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law-books. 
To take, or do, a thing de bene eſſe, is to accept, or al- 
low it as well done for the preſent; but when it comes 


to be more fully examined, or tried, to ſtand or fall, to 


be allowed or diſallowed, according to the merit, or 


_ well-being, of the thing in its own nature; or, as we 


D 


ſay, Valeat quantum valere poteſt. 


Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the leſs 
principal defendants in a cauſe examined as a witneſs, 
the court (not then thoroughly examining the juſtice of 


it, or not hearing what may be objected on the other 


ſuppreſſed, at the hearing of the cauſe upon a full debate 


of the matter, as the court ſhall think fit; but for the 


preſent they have a well- being, or conditional allowance. 


Thus alſo in common law, the judges often take bail 
de bene eſſe, to be allowed are} "od upon the approba- 


tion or exception of the plaintiff's attorney. 


EBENTURE, a kind of writing in the nature of a bond, 
firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth to ſe- 
cure the ſoldier-creditor, or his aſſigns, the ſum due, 


upon auditing the accounts of his arrears. . 


The word is now alſo uſed in the exchequer, and im the | 
| king's houſhold, where debentures are uſually given to the 


ſervants for the payment of their wages, board-wages, 
and the like. | COL p | 


. Debenture is mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. | 
cap. 2. and ſince the late Revolution, has been uſed in 


many acts of parliament, eſpecially in that which relates 


to the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, out of which the 


_ debentures are appointed to be ſatisfied, 1 
III. 1 11 5 Ok Rs 


DenenTURE, in Commerce, a term uſed. at the cuſtom- 


paper, r any debenture for drawing back cuſtoms 
| | | | | or 


houſe, when the exporter of any merchandiſe is entitled 
to any bounty or drawback, by act of parliament, on the 
exportation; in which caſe this debenture is a peculiar cer- 
tificate ſigned by the officers of the cuſtoms, which entitles 
the trader to the receipt of ſuch bounty or drawback. 

All merchandiſe that are deſigned to be taken on board 
for that voyage, being entered and ſhipped, and the ſhip 
being regularly cleared out, and failed out of port on 
her intended voyage, debentures may. be made out from 


allowances, baunties, or premiums; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month after de- 
mand: and in making out theſe debentures, it muſt be 
obſerved, that every piece of vellum, parchment, or 
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duty of eight pence. 


DEB 


or duties; .niuſt, before writing, be ſtamped, and pay a 
The form of debentures vary, according to the merchan- 
diſe exported. In the execution of debentures for tobacco, 
it , muſt be particularly obſerved, 1. that debentures for 
the ſame quantity may be made in one or more parch- 
ments; 2. that the exporter's oath muſt be printed, ipe- 
- cifying whether he acts for himfelf, or by commiſſion; 
if exported to ny other foreign ports than thoſe of 
3 the word Ireland muſt be added to the oath after 
Great Britain; 4. that as no tobacco may be conſumed 
in ſhips of war in Europe, but what has paid full duties, 
and been manufactured in Great Britain, no drawback 
is to be allowed for any tobacco exported in men of war; 


5. that eight pounds of tobacco per hogſhead of 380 
pounds or more, allowed for draught at importation, 


muſt not be deducted on exportation; 6. that debentures 
for tobacco exported to Ireland, muſt not be paid till a 
certificate be produced, teſtifying the landing thereof ; 
7. that no perſons may ſwear to the exportation, but 


ſuch as are permitted to ſwear to debentures for other 
| ergo In debentures for all other foreign goods, no per- 
| ſon may be admitted to ſwear to the exportation, but the | 


true exporter, either as a proprietor, or who being Damn 
ployed by commiſſion, is concerned in the direction of 
the voya All kinds of debentures, before delivered or 
paid to the exporters, are entered into a ſeparate book 
kept for that purpoſe by the collector or comptroller of 
the cuſtoms. See BounTY. | 


 DEBET, among Merchants, ſignifies the ſums due to them 


for goods ſold on credit, for which they have charged 
their journal or ledger. It is more particularly under- 


ſtood of the remainder of debts, part of which has been | 


paid on account. 


| Dezer, among Book-keepers, is uſed to expreſs the leſt- 


hand page of the ledger, to which are carried all articks 


_ - ſupplied or paid, on the ſubject of an account. 


DRBET & DETINET, in Law, are Latin words uſed in 


the bringing writs and actions: and an action ſhall al- 
Ways be in the debet & detinet, when he who makes a 


bargain or contract, or lends money to another, or he to 


whom a bond is made, bringeth the action againſt him 


who is bounden, or party to the contract and bargain, 


or unto the lending the money, &c. But if a man ſells 


to another a horſe, &c. if he brings debt for the horſe, 


the writ muſt be in the detinet only. New. Nat. Br. |- 


205. : 


writs; and ſome writs have theſe words in them, which 


ought not to be omitted. Likewiſe, according to the 
diverſity of the caſe, both debet & ſolet are uſed, or debet | 


alone: as a quod permittat may be in the debet & ſolet, or 
in the debet only, as the demandant claims. And if a 
| perſon ſues to recover any right, whereof his anceſtor 
Was difleiſed, by the tenant or his anceſtor, then he 
- uſeth the word debet alone in his writ, becauſe his an- 


ceſtor only was diſſeiſed, and the eſtate diſcontinued : | 
but if he ſue for any thing that is now firſt of all denied | 
him, then he uſeth debet & /olet, becauſe his anceſtor be- | 
fore him and he himſelf uſually enjoyed the thing ſued 
fror, until the preſent refuſal of the tenant. Reg. Orig. 
140. The writ of /e&a molendint is a writ of right in the | 
| debt & ſolet, &c. F. N. B. 98. 
* DEBILITY, in a Medicinal Senſe, is a relaxation of the 


- ſolids, which often induces weakneſs and fainting. 


naries being laid over it. 


Thus when a pale, &c. 1s borne upon a beaſt in an eſcut- 


cheon, the beaſt is ſaid to be debrurſed by the pale. 1 
' DEBT, a thing due to another, whether it conſiſt of money, 


£0 8 or ſervices. | 
certain and expreſs agreement: as, by a bond for a de- 
terminate ſum; a bill or note; a ſpecial bargain; or a 


rent reſerved on a leaſe, that is fixed and unalterable. 
0 The non-payment of theſe is an injury, for which the 


that is due. Actions of debt are now ſeldom A wa 


times in the detinet only. 
the firſt place in all caſes of executorſnip, and admini- 


protect the debtor from the arreſt of any other creditor. 


medy is aſſiſe, if the plaintiff have ſeiſin, or by diſtreſs, 


he legal acceptation of debt is a ſum of money due by 


- DezeT & SorLET, are alſo formal words made uſe of in | 


— — 


„ 


— 


| 


PDEBRUIZ ED, or DesrviseD, in Heraldry, is when we | 
would intimate the grievous reſtraint of any animal, 
which is debarred its natural freedom by any of the ordi- | 


proper remedy is by action of debt, to compel the per- 
- formance of the contract, and recover the ſpecific ſum | 


but upon ſpecial contracts under feal, in which the ſum | 
due is clearly and preciſely expreſſed. The form of the | 
_ writ of debt is ſometimes: in the debut & detinet, and ſome- b 
By our law, delis due to the king are to be ſatisfied in | 
ſtratorſhip; and till the king's debt be ſatisfied, he may | 


At the common law, debt lies not for rent upon a leaſe | 
for life, though it doth on a leaſe for years; but the re- 


DeBT, National. See Fux p. W 
DEBTEE Executor. If a perſon debtor to another makes 


7 U * 
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having rent in arrear, upon any leaſe for life or lives, 
may bring action of debt for ſuch rent, as where rent is 
due on a leaſe for years. Action of debt will lie againſt 
a lefſee, for rent due after the aſſignment of the leaſe ; 
for the perſonal privity of contract remains, notwith- 


ſtanding the privity of eſtate is gone. 3 Rep. 22. But 


after the death of the leffee, it is then a real contraCt, 

and runs with the land. Cro. Eliz. | 

We meet with divers kinds of debts : active debts, are 
' thoſe 'whereof a perſon is creditor z paſſive debts, thoſe 
- whereof he is debtor. There are alſo real debts, perſonal 

debts, and mixed debts. n 


It behoves an executor or adminiftrator to pay regard to 


the priority of debts in diſcharging them; otherwiſe, on 
deficiency of aſſets, he muſt anſwer thoſe of a higher na- 
ture out of his own eſtate: ſuch are funeral charges, and 


expence of proving the will; debts to the king on record 


or ſpecialty ; debts, which by particular ſtatutes are to be 
preferred to all others, as forfeiture for not burying in 
woollen, money due on poor's rates, letters to the poſt- 


office, and ſome others; debts of record, as judgments, | 


ſtatutes, and recognizances z debts due on ſpecial con- 
tracts, as for rent, on bonds, covenants, &c. under 
. ſeal; and laſtly, debt: on ſimple contracts, as notes and 
verbal promiſes, and ſervants wages. 27 


De», Chirographary, in the French Law, is that due by vir- 


tue of a note, or writing under one's hand, and not 
proved in judicature. ; | 


DeBT, Hypothecary, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, 


or judgment. 
Dr, 


rediatory, is that ariſing from an alienation of 


lands, &c. the whole purchaſe whereof has not been 


paid. 


all others; as, the king's tax, &c. 


DzzT, Privileged, is that which muſt be ſatisfied before 


his creditor or debree his executor, or if ſuch creditor ob- 
_ tain letters of adminiſtration to his debtor, he may retain 


_ ſufficient to pay himſelf before any other creditors whoſe 
debts are of equal degree. Blackſt Com. vol iii. p. 18. 


DEBTOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another : in 
oppoſition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing. 


DECACHORDON, in Antiquity, a muſical inſtrument of 
ten ſtrings, called by the Hebrews Haſur, reſembling our 


harp, of a triangular figure, with a hollow belly, and 
ſounding from the lower part. * 


DECACTIS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome to 


a kind of ſtar-fiſh, of the branched, or aftrophyte kind, 
whoſe rays are ten in number, where they firſt part 


ber more. 


commander of a party of ten men. 


DECADARCHUS, Anares, among the Greeks, a 


DECADE, a word uſed by ſome old avriters for the num⸗ | 
ber ten; and decades, for an enumeration by tens: the 
word is formed from the Latin decas, which is derived 


from a Greek word of the ſame import. The word has 


been more peculiarly appropriated to the number of 


books, q. d. decades, into which the Roman Hiſtory of 


metic, the Decameron of Boccacio; &c. | 


DEC AGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten fides 


and angles. 

decagon, and may be inſcribed in a circle. 

The ſides of a regular decagon are, in power and length, 

equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon inſcribed in 
the ſame circle, and cut according to extreme and mean 


proportion. See EXTREME and mean proportion. 


A fortification conſiſting of ten baſtions, is ſometimes 
called a decagon. By th, poppe» iu me 


DECALITRON, among the 4ncients, a piece of money 
_ * uſed by the people of Ægina, Corinth, and Syracuſe, 


in value equal to 164 oboli of Athens. 


DECALOGUE, the Ten Commandments of God, en- 


graven on two tables of ſtone, and given to. Moſes. 
he word is Greek, compoſed of Feu, ten, and g,; 
word, q. d. ten words, Accordingly, the Jews call them 
DM e, rhe ten words, which appellation is very 

ancient. N v 
The Samaritans, both in their text and verſion, add after 
the ſeventeenth verſe of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, 
and after the twenty-firſt verſe of the 2 chapter of 
Deuteronomy, an eleventh commandment, to build an 
altar on mount Gerizzim, &c. But it is apparently an 
interpolation, to authoriſe their having a temple and an 
altar on that mountain; and to diſcredit, if poſſible, the 
temple at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip there performed. 
It muſt be added, however, that, though all, both Jews 
and Chriſtians, agree in the number of Ten Command- 
| n ments, 
1 


from the body, and each ſoon branches out into a num- | 


Titus Livius is divided. Hence alſo came decadul arith- = 


If all the fides'and angles be equal, it is called a regular 
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The decaproti were obliged to pay for the dead; or, to 
anſwer to the emperor ſor the quota of ſuch as died, 
out of their own eſtates. Cicero, in his oration for | 


DEC 


ments, there is ſome difference as to the manner of di- 


iding them. 3 1 
The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in his treat- 


iſe De Phœnicum Literis, ſay, that the Decalogue, or Ten 


Commandments, were engraven quite through the tables 
which God gave to Moſes; but that nevertheleſs the 


middle of the ID 4m final, and of the D Samech, re- 


mained miraculouſly ſuſpended _ adhering to any 
thing. See the Diſſertation on the Samaritan Medals, 

printed at Paris in 1715. They add, that the Decalogue 
was written in letters of light, i. e. in luminous ſhining 
letters. | 


The Decalogue was originally delivered in two tables - one | 
of which contains our duty to God, expreſſed in the four | 


firſt commandments; and the ſecond, our duty to our 


_ neighbour, enforced in . the fix laſt. The church of | 


Rome, for a very obvious reaſon, hath omitted the ſe- 

cond commandment in many of her books; and in 
order to preſerve the number complete, divided the laſt 
into two. | | 


© DECAMERIS, a term fignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
Mr. Sauveur, and ſome other authors, to mark and | 
| meaſure the intervals of ſounds. 


The word is formed of Sexa, ten, and Uuepis, part. 
In Mr. Sauveur's ſyſtem, the decamerts is the tentu part 
of the heptameris, which he makes the ſeyenth part of 


the meris; and this is the forty-third part of the octave: 
ſo that the decameris is 3532 of an octave. See Mem. | 


Acad. Scienc. 1701, and 1707. 


DECAMERON, from exe, ten, and nuepa, day; a work | 


containing the aCtions or converſations of ten days. 
| Boccacio's Decameron conſiſts of one hundred novels re- 


lated in ten days. 


DECAMP. When an army raiſes its camp, or breaks up 


from the place where it lay before, they ſay it is dz- 
camped. | | N 


| DECAMYRON, in the Medicinal Writings of the Ancients, 
the name of a malagma or cataplaſm, conſiſting of ten | 
different kinds of aromatics : theſe were the Indian leaf, 
maſtic, euphorbium, ſpikenard, adarce, ſtorax, pepper, 


ointment of nard, opobalſamum, and wax. 


' DECANDRIA, in Botany, the tenth claſs of plants, with | 
| hermaphrodite flowers, and ten ſtamina, or male parts 


in each. See Tab. of Botany, Linnæan Syſtem. 


The word is formed of the Greek uu ten, and avnp, | 


male, 3 | 18 . 
Of this claſs of plants there are five orders; viz. the 


monegynia, containing fifty-three genera; the digyma, | 
* comprehending twelve genera 3_the trigynia, eleven; the 


_ pentagynia, fourteen ; and the decagyma, two genera. 


| DECANTATION, in Chemiſiry, the act of pouring off a 
liquor from the fæces, &c. by gently inclining the lip, 


or canthus of the veſſel; whence the word is derived. 
See CANTHUS. | . | 


DECANUS, among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
bother officers, or perſons, under his charge; whence | 
our Englith dean. 0 EDD 1 . 
DEcanus, in Afrolegy, a title given to the god who pre- 


ſided at any birth, 5 @goozor@. See ASTROLOGY. _ 


DECAPTTE, in Heraldry. See Derrair., | 
| DECAPROTI, DecEmeRIMI, among the Ancients, were 


_ officers who gathered the tributes, or taxes. 


Ihe word comes from Sexa, ten, and prog, frfl; 


probably becauſe the ten firſt, or principal perſons of 
each community, were choſen to make the levies. _ 


Roſcius, calls them decemprimi. 


likewiſe. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. i. c. 23. 


** 555 5 1 
DECAST ILE, in the Ancient Architecture, à building with | 


an ordonnance of ten columns in front. The temple of 


Jupiter Olympius was decaſtyle. 


2 The word 18 ormed of Ju and SU , column. 
DECEIT, Deceptio, or Dolus, in 88 uſed 
ſubtile, wily ſhift, or trick; to which may be referred 
all manner of craft, ſubtilty, guile, fraud, fleight, cun- 
ning, covin, colluſion, and practice uſed to deceive an- 
other by any means. | cop ons Cath 


Deceit is an offence both by commen law and by ſtatute. 


All practices of defrauding, or endeavouring to defraud, 


another of his right, are puniſhable by fine and impriſon- 
ment, ſometimes pillocy,. &c., and there is a writ. called 


deceptione. that lies for one who receives injury, or da- 


A wnit of detent lies a ainſt attornies, for loſſes ſuſtained 
by their default; ſo againſt bakers, brewers, we) 


I 


— 


* 


for any | . 
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- dther artificers, for not ſelling good commodlilles, or 


refuſing: to perform a bargain: in all which caſes 
they are by ſtatute liable to penalties in proportion to 
F their offence. | 5 5 : EEE e n 
DECEIVED, in the Manege, is uſed when a horſe upon a 
demi- volt of one or two treads, working, for inſtance, 
to the right, and not having yet finiſhed above half the 
demi-volt, is preſſed one time or motion forwards with 
the inner leg, and then is put to a repriſe upon the left, 
in the ſame cadence with which he began. He thus re- 
gains the place where the demi-volt had been begun to 
the right, and works to the left. A horſe niay in this 
manner be deceived on any hand, Guillet, Gen. Dict. 
P- i. in voc. | | N 
DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year; wherein the 
ſun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and makes the winter 
ſolſtice. e oe Nd 0 : 
In Romulus's year, December was the tenth month ; 
whence the name, viz. from decem, ten: for the Romans 
began their year in March. e 5 
The month of December was under the protection of 
Veſta: Romulus aſſigned it thirty days; Numa reduced 
it to twenty-nine; which Julius Cæſar increaſed' to 
thirty=one. 155 „ 
Under the reign of Commodus, this month was called, 
by way of flattery, Amazonius, in honour of a courteſan, 
whom that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted 
like an Amazon; but it only kept the name during that 
_ emperor's life. Rs RE adot oo ra: a 
At the latter end of this month they had the Juveniles 
ludi, and the country people kept the feaſt of the god- 
deſs Vacuna in the fields, having then gatbered in their 
fruits, and ſown their corn; whence ſeems to be derived 
our popular feſtival called harveſl- hom. 


| DECEMPEDA, Azxamov;, ten-feet rod; an inſtrument 


uſed by the ancients in meaſuring. 


The decempeda was a rule, or rod, divided into ten feet; 
whence its name, from decem, ten, and pes, pedis, foot. 
The foot was ſubdivided into twelve inches; and each 
inch into ten digits. e . | 
The decempeda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like 
the chain among us; and by architects, to give the 
Poe dimenſions and proportions to the parts of their 
buildings, which uſe it till retains: / Horace, lib. ii. 
od. 15. blaming the magnificence and delicacy of the 
buildings of his time, obſerves, that it was otherwiſe in 
the times of Romulus and Cato; that in the houſes of 
private perſons there were not then known any porticoes 
meaſured out with the decempeda, nor turped to the north 
to take the cool air. V 
ECEM- TALES, in Lau, a writ that iſſues directed to 
the ſheriff, whereby he is commanded to make a ſupply 
of — when a ſufficient number does not appear on 
L = 5 
DECEMVIRI, an order of annual magiſtrates among the 
Romans, created with a ſovereign power to draw up 
and make laws for the people; thus called, becauſe 
their ander was e ne nn 2 
To the decemviri was given all the legiſlative authority 
ever enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the conſuls. 
One among them had all the enſigns and honours of the 
function; and the reſt had the like in their turn, during 
the year of their decemvirate. | 5 


| The drcemviri were thoſe who drew up the laws of the 


Twelve Tables, called thence leges decemvirales, which , 
for a conſiderable time were the whole of the Roman 
law. CE Oe CD Po ER. 
In the year 302, the conſuls Appius Claudius Craflinius, 


5 8 and T. Genucius e r Pg to abdicate, 
DECASMUS, &zzaou@», in Antiguity, the name of an ac- | | 

tion or proceſs among the Athemians, which was brought | 
againſt any perſon who offered a bribe. They thought | 
it not enough to puniſh the perſon receiving a bride, | 
but that the perſon who offered it ought to be puniſhed | 


the firſt decemwirs were created; in the year following, ten 
new ones were appointed to ſucceed them; and in the 
year 304, another ſet were to have been choſen, but that 

the people roſe, made them wy down, and reſumed the 


Craſſinius, one of the confuls, who was firſt obliged to 
abdicate, and who had been choſen firſt decemvuir. three 


times, was the principal cauſe of all this. Cicero De 


Finib. lib. i. Livy, lib. iii, Halicarnaſſeus, lib. x. and 
Florus, lib. i. c. 24. relate the hiſtory. 5 
The decemvira! adminiſtration, however, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, had not its firſt riſe at the time when the autho- 
rity of the conſuls was devolved into the hands of the de- 
cemdiri : for, during the interregnum that enſued after 
the death of Romulus, the management of affairs, which 
the ſenate then took upon them, is called by Halicar- 
naſſeus, lib. ii. decemviral, becauſe the ſenators, divided 
into tens, commanded each in their turn: that is, one 
of each ten, for five days ſucceſſively, having the fafces, 


* lictors, &c. like the kings. 


There were alſo. military decemviri; and on divers emer- 
gencies, decemviri were created to r regulate 
certain affairs, after the ſame manner as boards of com- 
ES N ; miſſioneta 


conſuls. The exceſſive debauchery of Appius Claudius 


D ECIES tantum, a writ that lies againſt 


* 
= . * * 
1 . * 
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Wiſſomers are appointed among us. Thus we find dem- 


viri for conducting colonies ; decemuiri to prepare and 
preſide at feaſts in Ee of the gods; decemviri to take 
care of the ſacriſices; and decemviri to keep the Sibyls 
- books. 5 „ Ln 
Sometimes, in lieu of decemviri, they only created ſeptem- 
viri, or triumviri, or duumvirt,  &c. | 


 DECENNALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts which the Roman 


_ emperors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſa- 


orifices, games, largeſſes to the people, &c. 
Auguſtus was the author of this cuſtom, which was af- 
terwards imitated by his ſucceſſors. e 

At the ſame time they likewiſe offered vows for the 
emperor, and the perpetuity of his empire, called vota 
decennalia. 1 IK 

From the time of Antoninus Pius, we ſind theſe cere- 


monies marked on medals. PRIMI DECENNALES. SE- | 


 "CUNDI. DECENNALES. VOTA SOL. DECEN. 11. VOTA 
. SVSCEP,” DECENN. 1iIIIf. „ 
Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of 

every tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce 
reigned four months, we find voTA DECENN. & VOT1S 
'DECENNALIBUS, ' |. » 


Struvius is of opinion, that theſe vows took place of 


_ thoſe which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the 
republic, for the proſperity and preſervation thereof. In 


effect, they were not only made in behalf of the prince, | 
but alſo of the ſtate, as may be obſerved from Dion. 


lib. vin. and Pliny the younger, lib. x. ep. 101. 


Auguſtus's aim in eſtabliſhing the decennalia, was to pre- 
ſerve the empire, and the ſovereign power, without of- 


fence or reſtraint to the people. For, during the cele- 
bratlon of this feaſt, that prince uſed to ſurrender up all 


his authority into the hands of the people, who, filled | 


with joy, and charmed with. the goodneſs of Auguſtus, 
immediately delivered it to him back again. 
DECENN ARV, Decennaria, the limits or compaſs of ten 

friburghs. See Deciners, and TITHING. | 


DECEPTIONE, in Law, a writ which properly lies for | 


one that receives harm or damage, by him that does any | 


thing deceitfully in the name of another. WET 
This writ is either original or judicial. Old. Nat. Br. fol. 
50. Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 95. See Reg. of Writs, fol. 
112. and Reg. Judicial. e 
' DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and 
ready to fall. . . "in 


In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with 


the flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it; in | 


In ſome, the leaves are deciduous, or fall off in autumn; 
in others, they remain all the winter, | 


taken money for giving his verdict. 


It is ſo called from its effect, which is to recover ten 


times as much as he took. 


Ir alfo lies againſt embracers that procure fuch an in. 


queſt. See EMBRAceoR J. 


DECIL, Decilis, in Aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 2 


planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 


part of the zodiac, i. e. thirty-ſix degrees. This is one | 


of the new aſpects invented by Kepler. 


DECIMAL arithmetic, the art of computing by decimal 1955 15 


tions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, about 
the year 1464, and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his 
tables of ſines; who thus introduced decimal parts in the 
room of SEXAGESIMALS.. They were alſo uſed by Ra- 
mus, in his Arithmetic, written in 1550; and before 
his time by our countryman Bucklæus, and about the 


ſame time by Record. But the firſt perſon who wrote an | 
. expreſs treatiſe on decimals, was Stevinus, about the year | 


1582. 


| Decimal fractions, are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with þ 


one or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, &c. 


Thus, &, rb robbe? &c. are decimal frattion. | 
In the writing of decimal fractions we uſually omit the | 
__ denominator, as only. conſiſting: of unity with cyphers } | 


_ annexed ; and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, called 


the. /eparatrixs, is prefixed to the numerator. .. Thus, 


5. is written „53 725, 546. 80 „125 expreſles a hun- 
dred and twenty-hve parts of any thing ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into a thouſand parts. W 


As cypbers on the right hand of integers do increaſe | 


their value decimally; as 2, 20, 200, &c. ſo, when ſet 
on the left hand of decimal frattions, they decreaſe the 

value decimally; as, 5, 05, 005, &c. when ſet on the 
loeſt hand of integers, or on the right hand of decimals, 
they ſignify nothing, but only to fill up places; thus, 


| units. t 0 


To 
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of a pound ſterling; 6d. is 4, or 2, i. e. ,o2g of a 


| ſpecies given in the queſtion ; and thus proceed till you 


plied to the decimal parts of any other integer, as weights, 


part of a ſum, 


a juror, who hath 


4379159 5271 [| From 67,9 
5 »792 | 15 9040 || Take 29 ,8754 
a4 4001 SIIISTS 
5 | 1053 | 72 ,0og || . 38 aw 
2 108 From 25 ,1462 
. | Take 13 ,07 
2, 19531 | 97 ,611 || Rem, 12 40762 


| places to the right as-there are cyphers annexed. 


I Di 4 | D | 2 1 N 5 P | . 
.  y5000. denotes only ive tenths, and 0005. is only five FB 


o reduce any vulgar fraftion, as ſuppoſe 4, to a decimal | 
frattion of hs Has value; add cyphers at pleaſure to 


1 


DEG 


the numerator, and divide by the denominator ag 


thus, | | 

1 780 | B8)500@( 

625 
And therefore 28, or „625, is a dect 
value with the former fraction 5, 
Some vulgar fractions can never be reduced into decimals 
without defect; as 3, &c. in thoſe caſes, the greater 
number of places the dectmals are continued to, the 
more is the defect diminiſhed, in a tenfold proportion. 
Thus, 4 expreſſed in decimals is ,333333 ad infinitum, 
Such e are very properly called circulating deci- 
mals, becauſe of the continual return of the ſame figures; 
- and they may be called indeterminate or infinite decimals, 
by way of diſtinction from thoſe where the reduction 
leaves no remainder, and which are therefore called 
finite or determinate decimals. See REPETENDS. 
By the rule above given, the parts of any integer may be 
eafily reduced into decimals. Thus, 5. is 5, or ,26 


Jof the ſame 5 


pound; and 55. 64. is ,25+,025=,275!. Or the deci- 
mal of a mixed number may be readily obtained by re- 
ducing the number of the loweſt ſpecies to the decimal of 
the next above; add to this the number of that ſpecies, 
if there be any, and reduce the ſum to the next higher 
ſpecies, adding to the number found the number of that 


arrive at the propoſed integer: 4s. 74. 3 f. are equal to 
2322916“. for 3 ½ is 2, or „75 d. to which add 7 d. 
and 7,75 1s equal 992 or 1645833 &c. 3. to which 


12 of Ts, 
add 4s. and 4645833 Kc. is equal to 4065533 or 
„23229166 &c. J. The ſame proceſs may be eaſily ap- 
meaſures, and time ret: 4l4 
'The common operations in decimals are performed. as in 
the vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular 
_ notation, to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fraCtional 


In Addition and Subtrafion of DectMaLs ; the points being 
all placed under each other, the figures are to be added, 
and ſubtracted, as in common arithmetic; and when 
the operation is done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or 
the remainder, are to be noted for decimals, as there are 
places of decimals in the greateſt given numbers. An 
example will make this clear. FFF 


Addition of Decimals. Subtraction. : 


For Multiplication of Decin ALS, obſerve to cut of juſt fo 
many decimal parts from the product as there are decimals 
in both factors. The work is the ſame as in integers. 


Multiplication of Decimali. 5 


51472 2365 34650 
23001: 730 3 6 
10344 1730 73 00 
1472 365 2190 0 
0257600 5044530 | 2266650 


Note. In the firſt and ſecond examples, the products 
only amount. to fix and five places; for which reaſon 
cyphers are prefixed, to make up the number of decimal 
places in the two factors reſpeQively. _ 8 


Hence, to multiply a decimal by unit with any number 
of cyphers, is only to remove the ſeparatrix ſo many 


— 


viding of integers; and, when the operation is done, 
mark as many places in the quotient for decimals, as, 
with the number of decimals in the diviſor, are equal to 
| the decimal places of the dividend. ©. ) 
8 CHF ETA T a „„ HAST: FL 


* 


every tenth 


into an urn, or a helmet, 
made the tenth part of the whole number, and theſe | 


2) 803063 22)8, 30, 3. 
143 1 3 
13 „ 
110 1 160 
110 „ 1 10 

© he . s 2 ; 7 2 1 {4 -* Shai | 2 
* 0 1 * 1 's 9 . 
22),8030(0365 |  13-2)83,219(1,13 
66 [= £142 WY 
143 100 1 
1 e 2 
qo 7 0 26 99 
Ho. 21 96 
*+ 0 | 5 03 


Hence, to divide a decimal by unit with any number of 


cyphers, is only to remove the ſeparatrix ſo many places 
to the left as there are cyphers annexed. 2 
But there are certain cafes in diviſion of decimals, which 


require ſome farther management: as, firſt, Who ah t 


diviſor is a decimal fraction, and the dividend is an inte- 


ger; add, or annex, as many or rather more cyphers to | 
the dividend, than there are places in the diviſor : thus, 

$365)22,0000(60,2. For there being three places of de- 
cCimals in the diviſor, and four in the dividend, there will | 
be but one in the quotient. Secondly, Where the divi- | 


| for is a mixed number, and the dividend a whole num- 


ber, add at leaſt as many cyphers to the dividend, as b 


WW always a vowel, or a conſonant with an apoſtrophe : the 
there are places in the diviſor: thus, 3,65)22,0000(6,02. 


Thirdly, Wherever the diviſor is bigger than the 
_ dividend, annex cyphers to the latter: thus, 
x 236, 5) 22, oo00, 602. 


Poyr the Valuation of DECIMALS; multiply the given deci- | 
mal by the number of parts contained in the propoſed 

integer, proceeding from the higher to the lower if | 

there be a remainder, and you will have the value re- 


quired at the left of the ſeparatrix. Thus, ,785 l. iss vowel is often joined with another in words abounding 


_ equal to 15 5. 8 d. 1,6f — 


7 HO... x: | 78 ofayard=zfeet, | 
Lt te x 
„ 9s. Os OE 
„ 
7. 1,600 | in. 4,08 


Decal. ſeales, in the general, denote any ſcales divided | 


weights, and meaſures, made from tables ſo called, to 
expedite decimal arithmetic, by ſhewing by inſpection 
the decimal fraction of | 

_ meaſure. See SCALE. 


= DECIMATION, a puniſhment which the Romans uſed to 
=— 2nflict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raiſed | 
a mutiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in 


the fight, or otherwiſe failed in their duty; for which 
000 man was put to death as an example to the 


The manner of decimating was thus: the general aſſem- 


| bled the whole 4 then the tribune brought to him 
ty, and impeached, and reproached | 
dly actions, and baſenels, in the | 


thoſe that were gui 
them with their cowar 


Preſence of the whole army ; then putting their names 


as many were drawn out as 


were put to the ſword, and the others ſaved. 


This was called decimare, a word of the ancient Roman | 


' militia, who, to puniſh wh 
failed in their duty, 
_ ſoldier draw lots, 
to the others. 11 
As the Romans had their decimatio, 
viceſimatio, and even centeſimatio, w] 
.or hundredth man ſuffered by lot. 
This praQtice has 
dern times: as, particulagly, in France, for the puniſh- 
ment of the garriſon of 'Treves in 16 
and ſurrendered that place in oppo 
ſtrance of the Marſhal de Crequi, 


ole legions, when they had 
ſometimes alſo made every tenth 


tion to the remon- 
who commanded 


there. | 
DECIMA, ' See Trrars. | 


N Avoonds "os Poſſeſinibus alienigenarum, a writ, yet 


— 


any part of money, weight, or 


and put him to death for an example 


they had alſo the 
when only the twentieth | 


$, Who capitulated 


I farmed the priors aliens lands o g 
ol the pariſh, to recover his tithe of them. Reg. of 


man's Mag. for 1742. See alſo M. s' Graveſande Introd. | 


been occaſionally recurred to in mo- 


5 


DECIPH 


clAurs, the WATER-WAYS, the CARLINGS, 


vere 


extant in the regiſter, which lay againſt thoſe that had 
the king, for the rector 
Writs, fol. 179. 


| DECINERS, Dzcennrens, or Doz1nens, derived from 


the French dizeine, i. e. decas, ten; in the ancient monu- 
ments of our law, are ſuch as were wont to have the 
overſight and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of 
the king's peace; the limits of whoſe juriſdidion were 
called decenna, and dozein. e 
They ſeem to have had very large authority in the Saxon 

times; taking cognizance of cauſes within their circuit, 
and redreſſing wrongs by way of judgment. Thus Briton, 


We will that all thoſe who are fourteen years old 


«© ſhall make oath, that they will be ſufficient and loyal 
© to us; and neither be felons, nor aſſenting to felons : 


| © and we will, that all profeſs themſelves of this or that 


* dozein, and make or offer ſurety of their behaviour by 


“ thoſe or thoſe doziners, except religious perſons, clerks, 
' knights eldeſt ſons, and women.” | 


A. dezein now ſeems to be no other than a leet: for in 
leets only this oath is adminiſtered by the ſteward, and 
taken by ſuch as are twelve years old and upwards: *_ 
NG, or DecypHERING, the art, or act, of 
finding the alphabet of a cipher, or of explaining a letter 
written in CIPHER. e AIRS N 
Every language has peculiar rules of deciphering; which 
depend, not only on the form of its characters, but like- 
wiſe on the place, order, combination, frequency, and 
number of the letters. The general theory of this art 
may be comprized in the following propoſitions': one 
word is to be compared with another, in order tb ob- 
ſerve both their reſemblance and their difference : no 
word can be without a vowel: a word of one" letter is 


% 


vowels recur much more frequently thin the corfſonants: 
double vowels may be pronounced at the beginning of a 
word, but not double conſonants; and double charac- 


ters in this place are always vowels: ſhort words of two 


or three letters have two or three vowels, or one or two 
conſonants; and in words of this kind the vowels are 
moſt eaſily diſcovered : when double conſonants are pre- 
ceded by a ſingle letter, that letter is a vowel: one 


with diphthongs: the conſonant, that always precedes 


or follows double conſonants, is one of the liquids /, m, 
nu, r: the conſonant 9 is always followed by the vowel 

| 22 # may be joined with other letters. When 
two different characters occur, the latter of which is 


often joined wich various letters, and the former never 


found either by itſelf, or followed by any other letter, 


thoſe two are gu; which letters are almoſt always fol- 
lowed by a vowel: one vowel and one conſonant recur 


more frequently than others. The particular theory of 


decipbering depends on the peculiar ſtructure of different 


| gages to which it is applied. The curious, who 


; | defire farther information on this ſubject, may conſult 
diecimalhy; but particularly certain ſcales of money, 


the Art of Deciphering deduced from principles, and ex- 
plained by examples in the German, Dutch, Latin, 


. Engliſh, French, Italian, and Greek languages, by David 


Arnold Conradus, in the twelfth volume of the Gentle- 


ad Philoſophiam, cap. xxxv. Leyden, 1737. ; 


B. Porta publiſhed a treatiſe on this ſubject; and a col- 
lecdion of letters written in cipher, and deciphered by Dr. 


Wallis, are now in the Library of Oxford. . 
ECK of a ſbip, from decker, San to cover; a kind of 
planked floor, connecting the ſides, and ſerving as dif- 


_ ferent platforms to ſupport the artillery, to lodge the 


men, and to preſerve the cargo in merchant-veflels, 


A ſhip is faid to have two or three decks, when it contains 
two or three ſtories. Ships of the firſt and ſecond rates 


are furniſhed with three whole decks, reaching from the 
ſtem to the ſtern, beſides a fore-caſtle and a quarter- 
deck, which extends from the ſtern to the main-maſt. 
There is alſo another dect above the hinder part of the 


quarter-deci, called the poop, and _—_— as a roof for 


the captain's cabin or couch. Inferior ſhips of the line 


| of battle have two dects and a half; and m_—_ floops, © 


&c. have one gun-dect and a half, with a ſpare dect be- 
low to lodge he crew. The frame of the lower dect is 
ſtronger than that of the others, becauſe ſhips are broader 
at the lower deck than at the next above it, and it alſo 
bears the heavieſt cannon. BOT | 


The decks are formed and ſuſtained by the Beans, the 
the 
LEDGES, the KNEts, and two rcws of ſmall pillars, 
called $STANCHIONS. | 


Dick, Fluſh, is one that lies even in a right line, fore and 


aft, from ſtem to ſtern. | 
The ſeamen ſay, @ deck lies cambring, when it doth not 
lie level, 3 higher in the middle than at either end, A 


cambered 
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eambered deck is T7 no means proper for a man of war. | DecLaRATORY part of a Statute, is that which relates to 


Alſo, if the ſhip's keel be bent in the middle upwards 
. {which may happen from her lying a- ground on à place, 
where neither her aft nor an wok touch it, and from 
many other reaſons taken from her make), they fay, ſhe 
. is camber-heeled, _ | ee | 
Deck, Half, is a ſpace under the quarter=dect of a ſhip of 
War, between the foremoſt bulk-head of: the ſteerage, 
and the fore- part of the quarter- deck. In the Northum- 
berland colliers, the ſteerage is called the half-dect, and 
. 1s. uſually the habitation of the ſhip's crew. | 
Deck, a Rope, is that made of cordages interwoven, and 
_ ſtretched over a veſſel that has no dich, through which it 
is eaſy to annoy the enemy who comes to board her, 
and has leaped thereon. Theſe are little uſed but in 
_ _ .merchant-veſſels, to defend them from the corſairs. 
DECLAMATION, a diſcourſe or ſpeech made in public, 
in the tone and manner of an oration. | 
Among the Greeks, declamation was the art of ſpeaking 
indifferently on all ſubjects, and on all ſides of a queſ- 
tion; of making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt; 
and of triumphing over the beſt and ſoundeſt reaſons. 
Such ſort of declamations, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, 
were fit only to corrupt the mind, by hecuſtoming men 
to cultivate their imagination rather than to form their 
judgment, and to ſeek for veriſimilitudes to impoſe 


ſtanding. | 


It is ſaid that a certain orator, named Plotius Gallus, | 


. firſt introduced the uſe of declamations at Rome. In this | 
way Cicero formed himſelf for eloquence. The term 
frequently occurs both in Horace and Juvenal 

Among us, declamation is reſtrained to certain exerciſes, 
which ſcholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in | 

wn Wand B 1 

e ſay, a declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, | 
the diclamation of Quintilian, &c. i 2 „5 
In the colleges of the Jeſuits, declamations are little thea- 
trical or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few 
ſcenes not divided into acts, rehearſed by the ſtudents | 
by way of exerciſe, and to form them for ſpeaking in | 
public. Such declamations are the moſt uſeful exerciſes | 
performed in the colleges. * ” 
- DECLARATION, in the Cu/tom-Houſe and Commerce of 
France, contains a particular account or invoice of what 
is contained in the bales or cafes, brought to the officer 

for entrance inward or outward. _ 8 5 

DciARATION, in Law, the act of ſhewing in writing | 


the cauſe of complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, | 
againſt the defendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have re- 


cCeeived ſome wrong. . „ 

This ought to be plain and certain, both becauſe it im- 
peacheth the defendant, and alſo compels him to anſwer 
thereto. It muſt alſo ſet forth the plaintiff's and defend- | 


[3 


ant's names, the nature and cauſe of the action, &c. | 
and the damage received. See Coun. | 
| DECLARATION of fidelity, is uſed for a confeſſion, which | 
the Quakers, who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, | 
Scc. are obliged to make and ſubſcribe in lieu thereof. 
Its tenor is a ſolemn promiſe to be true and faithful | 


to king George; with a deteſtation and horror of 
that damnable poſition, that princes excommunicated | 
by the pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or | 


murdered; and a declaration, that no foreign prince, or 
8 ingdom. 5 3 : | 8 2 | 1 
There is alſo a declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation made 
and ſubſcribed by thoſe who qualify for offices; 25 
- Car. II. c. 2. and a declaration againſt popery to be | 


2 has any right, juriſdiction, or authority, in this 


made and ſubſcribed by the members of both houſes of | 


parliament, by diſſenters qualified according to the tole- | 
ration act, &c. &c. in which they renounce tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints and of the Virgin 
Mary, and the ſacrifice of the maſs, and _ kind of | 
evaſion and mental reſervation, as well as diſpenſation | 
or abſolution. 30 Car. IL ſtat. 2. c. 1. e 
| DECLARATIONS, Clerk of the. See CLERK. 


DECLARATORY part of @ Law, is that by which the | 


rights to be obſerved, and the wrongs to be avoided, are 


ö clearly defined and laid down. This depends not ſo | 


much on the law of revelation or of nature, as on the 
wiſdom and will of the legiſlator. SGT 


| DECLENSION, in Grammar, the inflexion of a noun, ac- 


a ſort of progreſſive deſcent from the noun's upright 


_Declenſim, in languages wherein the nouns admit of 
changes, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is 


In languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes 


upon, rather than ſolid reaſons to convince, the under- | | | 
Pon; 2 in the ſame number, declenſion is the expreſſing of the 


marked by 
from, &c. ' 


DECLINATION, in Afreneny, the diflance of the ſun, a 


The declination of a ſtar, &e, is found by firſt obſerving 
the altitude of the pole, as PR (fig. 5.). This ſub- 


AH, the latter ſubtracted from the former leaves the 
declination northward A D: or, if the altitude of the ſtar 
HT be leſs than that of the equator H A, the former 
Nu from the latter leaves the declination ſouthward 


If the ſtar be in the quadrant Z R, then the leaſt alti?- 

tude MR ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole PR 
leaves the diſtance from the pole PM; which ſubtratted 
again from the quadrant P 
MO, E. gr. M. Couplet obſerved PM 2˙ 18” 50”, 
which f 


able; and that differently, in different ſtars. For in 


It has been greatly diſputed among the later mathema- 


1 © 


obſolete or diſputable cuſtoms; in which caſe the parlia- 
ment has thought proper, in perpetuum rei tefiimonium, and 
ſor avoiding all doubts and difficulties, to declare what 
the common law is and ever hath been: a 


cording to its diverſe caſes. See CASE, NominarTive, 


&c. "A 

Mr. Harris obſerves, that the Peripateties likened the 
noun in its primary and original form, to a perpendicu- 
lar line; and the variations from the nominative were 
conſidered as if that line fell from its perpendicular to an 
oblique poſition: and hence theſe variations were called 
mois, aſus, caſes or 1 Grammarians were thus 
led to call the method of enumerating the various caſes 
of a noun, Nie, declinatio, a r becauſe it was 


form, through its various declining forms. Hermes, 
P. 277%. 208+ 1. - 5 

The declenſion of nouns is a different thing in the modern 
languages, which have not properly any caſes, ſrom 
what it is in the ancient Greek and Latin, which have. 


properly the expreſſing or reciting all thoſe changes in a 
certain order, and by certain degrees, called caſes. _ 


different ſtates or habitudes a noun is in, and the differ- 
ent relations it has: which difference of relations is 
particles called articles; as, a, the, of, to, 


ECLENSION of @ diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and 
the ſymptoms abate, ' _ . 1 
ſtar, planet, or other point of the ſphere of the world, 


from the equator, either northward or ſouthward. It is 
the ſame with LATITUDE in geography. 5 


Declination is either real or apparent, according as the rel! 
or apparent place of the point is conſidered, | . 
The declination is an arch of a great circle, as G'S (Tab. 
Altronomy, fig. 4. ), intercepted between a given point, as 


8, and the equator AQ , and perpendicular to the ſame. 
88 the circle, by whoſe arch the declination 
GS is meaſured, paſſes through the poles of the world. 


tracted from o“ gives the height of the equator A H. 
Then, the meridian altitude of the ftar HD being ob- 
ſerved, if it be greater than the altitude of the equator 


E. gr. Tycho af Uraniſbourg obſerved the meridian all 
titude of the Cauda Leonis F 
„ LEE -$09%.-69' 0 
Altitude of equat. HA 34 5 20 


Dedlinat. therefore, | AD 16 7 40 


„leaves the declination 


ubtracted from go? leaves MQ 87 qv 10”. 
And by this method are conſtructed the tables of declina- 
tion of the fixed ſtars given us by Ricciolus and Dechales. 
In «the conſtruction of tables of declination of the ſun, 
planets, and ſtars, regard ſhould be had to REFRAc- 
TION, ABERRATION, NUTATION, and PARALLAX, 
By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, 
it appears, that the declination of the fixed ſtars is vari- 


ſome it increaſes, and in others decreaſes, and that in 
different quantities, TR | 


ticians, whether or no the declination and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic be variable. See Ecki Tic, and OBLI- 
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or diminiſhes the declination of a ſtar. 


* n Fe? e . a Bris x 


apply the fide AD of the inſtrument to the plane pro- 


cut the quadrant in E, the plane is either northern or 
ſouthern : but if it cut between D and E, the plane de- 


bol the ruler and needle, a thread with a plumbet is fitted 


cal. Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclination | 
be compared with the elevation of the pole, and equator, 


DECLIVIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the abdomen, called 


- DECLIVITY. See Accliviry, _ 
DECOCTION, the act of boiling any ſubſtance in water, | 


DEC 


This table was calculated by Mr. Ferguſon for the noon | 

of every day of the ſecond year after leap-year, on the 
meridian of Greenwich; which is a mean between thoſe 
of leap-year itſelf and the firſt -and third years after. 
Bee a table of declination, &c. annually publiſhed in the 
Nautical ALMANACK. 


ECLINATION, Circle of, is a great circle of the ſphere | 


paſſing through the poles of the world; and on which 

the declination of a ſtar is meaſured: ſuch is PD GK, 

paſſing through the poles P and K, fig. 4. 
Drecr.iNAT10N, Parallax of, is an arch of the circle of 
_ declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſe 


DtcrtinaTiON, e a of the, an arch of the circle of 


declination, whereby the dielination of a ſtar is increaſed | 


or diminiſhed by means of the refraction. 


DecrixATION of the needle, or compaſs, is its VARIATION | 


from the true meridian. t 1 
DrclIxATION of a vertical plane, or wall, in Dialling, is an 
arch of the horizon, comprehended either between the 
plane, and the prime vertical circle, if you account it 
from eaſt to welt; or between the meridian and the 
plane, if you account it from north to fouth. 


There are many ways given by authors for finding the decli- | 


nation of planes: the moſt practicable way is by a declinetor. 
DECLINATOR, or DxecLinaToRy, an inftrument in 
_ dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, and re- 
_ clination of planes is determined. 3 805 
Its ſtructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board 
ABCD (Tab. Dialling, fig. 1.) deſcribe a ſemicircle 
AED, and divide the two quadrants thereof AE and 

E into 90 degrees each, beginning from E, as in the 
figure. Then, having fixed a pin in the center F, fit 
a wooden ruler HI upon the ſame, moveable thereon, 
with a box and needle K, as ſhewn under CoupAss. 

Now, to apply this, in taking the declination of a plane: 


poſed, as MN (fe. 2.); and move the ruler F G, with 


the compaſs G, this way and that, about the center F, 
till the needle reſt upon the line of the magnetical meri-| P 


dian of the place. Now, if the ruler in this ſituation 


clines to the weſt ; or, if between A and E, to the eaſt 
by the quantity of the angle GFE 
Ihe ſame inſtrument will alſo ſerve to take the inclina- 
tions and reclinations of planes. To this end, inſtead 


on a pin in the center F: then the fide BC of the e- 
clinator AB C D, being applied to the propoſed plane, 
as II. (fig. 3.), if the plumb- line E G cut the ſemicircle 
AED in the point E, the plane is horizontal: or if it 
cut the quadrant ED in any point at G, then will EFG 
be the angle of inclination: laſtly, if applying the ſide 
A to the plane, the plumbet cut E, the plane is verti- 


it is eaſily known whether the plane be inclined, or re- 
clined. See INCLINATION, and RECIINAT IW. 


PDCIINATORY Pl, in Lau. See Beneft of CU EO v. 


DECLINERS, or DecLininG dial, are thoſe which cut 


of the horizon, obliquely. 


Tf we conceive the plane of the prime vertical circle to 5 
. revolve a little upon a right line drawn from zenith to | 
_ | nadir, the plane will become declining ; nor will it be 


any longer cut at right angles by the meridian, but by 
ſome vertical circle paſſing through the intermediate 
points. After the like manner a horizontal plane will 
| bo brought to decline, if revolving on the meridian line, 
one part of it be raiſed a little towards the zenith, and 
the other depreſſed towards the nadir. „ 
I be uſe of declining vertical dials is very frequent, be- 
cauſe the walls of houſes whereon dials are commonly 
drawn, do generally decline from the cardinal points. 
ncliners and recliners, and eſpecially deincliners, are 
very rare. See DIAL. 9 


alſo obliquus deſcendens. See OBL1QUUs deſcendens. 
to extract the virtues out of the ſame for ſome medicinal 


purpoſe ; or the water itſelf, in which the ſubſtance has 
been boiled, | | | 


 Decafiimn is ply employed about balſamics, detergents, | 


and cathartics ; for it is not ſo proper for wy! pes} &c. 


as it exhales the more volatile parts, in which the virtues | 


of all thoſe ingredients conſiſt. The harder bodie$, as 
woods, dried roots, &c. require moſt boiling ; but Herbs 
and ſeeds need only be ſcalded. All thoſe decodttons 
which are reſtringent, and moſt of the cathartics, may 


for the greater elegance be clarified ; but all ſuch as are | 


either the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane | 


DEC. 


emollient, and intended to conſiſt of the ſoft and mucl- 
laginous parts of ſimples, are by no means to be fg 
managed. 53 3 
M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that 
the infuſions of vegetable purgatives act better, and pro- 
duce better effects, than their deco&tons; which he at- 
tributes to this, that the pureſt and moſt active princi- 
0 of thoſe bodies are diſſipated and evaporated by a 
oiling heat. Memoires de P Academie Royale des 
Sciences, an. 1710. And M. Baume, in his Elements 
of Pharmacy, obſerves, that the infuſion of Peruvian 
bark made without heat contains more of its principles 
than the decoclion: becauſe heat ſeparates and precipitates 
a conſiderable quantity of refinous ſubſtance, of which 
the bark conſiſts : and it is obſerved in general, that de- 
coction ought not to be employed but when abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, or when the ſame principles and the fame quan- 
tity of theſe principles cannot be obtained by an infuſion 
without heat, . "WE | | 
DECOLLATION, beheading, a term frequently uſed in 
the phraſe, decollation of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes 
a painting, wherein is repreſented the Baptiſt's head, 
ſtruck off from his trunk; or, the feaſt held in honour 
of that martyr. . 95 11 
DECOMPOSITE. Leaf, in Botany. See LE ar. 
DECOMPOSITION, in Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, the ſame 
with analyſis or reſolution viz. the reduction of a body 
into its principles, or component parts. | 
DEcomPeos1TION is ſometimes taken for any ſort of reſo- 
lution, or ſeparation 'of parts; but, in propriety, decom- 
Ppofſtion is a chemical proceſs, in order to a ſeparation of 
the heterogeneities, or impurities, from any matter. 
Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, is a much 
ſurer way of arriving at the knowlege of the properties of 
a plant, than any chemical analyſis, or decompoſition of its 
principles. See Mepicine. | #68 LH 
Decomeos1TION is uſed by Boyle, Newton, and other 
Engliſh authors, to ſignify the compoſition or junction 
of two or more bodies, which were previouſly com- 
pounded of other parte. As 5 
DECORATION, in Architatture, any thing that adorns 
and enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the 


like, either without-fide, or within. Ss 

The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the de- 
coration; but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders muſt _ 

have their juſt proportions, characters, and ornaments ; 

_ otherwiſe the fineſt order will bring confuſion rather 
than richneſs. _ o 
Decorations in churches are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, 

Kc. occaſionally applied to the walls; but that with ſo 
much ſkill, as not to take off any thing from the form of 
the architecture: as is much praCtiled in Italy, at the 
ſelemm n 8 5 ak 

DEcoRATION is more properly applied to the fcenes of 
theatres, which muſt be frequently changed, conform- 

ably to the ſubject. FE 4 . 

The ancients had two kinds of decorations for their the- 

atres: the firſt, called verſatiles, having three fides, or | 

faces, which were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators; 
the other, called ducliles, ſhewing a new decoration by 
drawing, or fliding another before it. 

This latter ſort is ſtill uſed, and apparently with much 


obliged to draw a curtain whenever they made a change 


made in a moment, and almoſt without being perceived. 
DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhuſking 
roots, ſeeds, fruits, branches, &c. or of freeing them 
from their barks, rinds, huſks, or ſhells. _ 6 
DECORUM, Decor, in Architefure, denotes the ſuitable- 
neſs of a building, and of the ſeveral parts and orna- 
ments thereof, to the place and'occafion, 
Vitruvius is very ſevere in this point; and gives expreſs 
rules for appropriating, or ſuiting the ſeveral orders 
to their natural e. A. : ſo, e. gr. as that a Corin- 


or gatehouſe; nor a Tuſcan, in the portico of a temple; 
as ſome have done among us, in breach of decorum. 
Even in the diſpoſition of the offices of our ordinary 
houſes, we find grievous offences againſt decorum; the 
kitchen being often where the parlour ſhould be, and 
that in the firſt and beſt ſtory, which ſhould have been 
condemned to the loweſt, and worſt. | | 
DECOUPLE' in Heraldry, the ſame as u 


* 


arted, or ſevered. | | | 
us, a chevron decouple is a chevron wanting ſo much 
towards the point, that the two ends Rand at a diſtance 
from each other. : 1 | 
| Bre ana | in Heraldiy. See DECREMENT. - 
DECO, * made fit for catching of wild fowl. 
Hence lo a decry-duck is one that flies abroad, and 


coupled, i. e. 


lights 


greater ſucceſs than among the ancients, who were _ 


in the decoration; whereas on our ſtage the change is 


thian column may not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon, 


e 
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a ſmall ſhip of war to betray a veſſel of inferior force 


\ Decree was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing 
| ordained by the prince, upon cognizance of a cauſe, 


dinances of popes, which form the firſt part of the Ca- 


 DeckemenNT, equal, of life, See Ne life. 
d 
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lights into company of wild ones, and, being become 
acquainted with them, by her allurement draws them 
into the decoy place, where they become a prey. See 
Fo W I.. | | 11 5 182102 
The decoy is uſually made where there is a large pond, 
| ſurrounded with wood, and behind it a marſhy and un- 
cultivated country, where the wild-fowl may ſecurely 
| ſleep during the day-time: The decoy conſiſts of ſeveral 
ipes, as they are called, which lead up a narrow ditch, 
that cloſes at laſt with a funnel-net. 
which become narrower from the firſt entrance, 1s fixed 
à continued arch of netting, ſuſpended on hoops. There 
is uſually a pipe or ditch for almoſt every wind that can 
blow, as the wild-fowl are determined by this circum- 
ſtance which pipe to chuſe; and the decey-man always 
| keeps on the leeward fide of the ducks to prevent his ef- 
fluvia from reaching their ſagacious noſtrils. Skreens 
made of reeds are placed at certain diſtances along each 
pipe, in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible for the wild- 
| Fowl to ſee the decoy-man, before they have 


the evening, when the wild-fowl begin to feed, the de. 


coy riſes, and the noiſe of their wings, in their flight, | 
may be heard at a great. diſtance. The riſing of the de-| 
| coy is in Somerſetſhire called rodding. The decoy-ducks | 
are fed with hemp-ſeed, which is thrown in ſmall quan- 


tities over the ſkreens, to bring them forwards into the 


; pipes, and to allure the wild-fowl to follow, They are | 


o trained as to lead the way, after hearing the whiſtle of 
the decoy-man, and enticed by the hemp-ſeed, and to 
dive under water, whilſt the wild-fowl fly on, and are 
taken in the net. When they are in ſuch a ſleepy ſtate 


as not to follow the decoy-ducks, a ſmall dog is made to 
paſs between the ſkreens, approaching gradually nearer | 


and nearer to the purſe-net ; which draws the attention 
of the wild-fowl, and makes them to advance forward 
at length the decoy-man appears behind a ſkreen, and 
drives them into the net. „ 
The general ſeaſon for catching wild-fowl in decoys is 
from the latter end of October till February. The act 
of 10 Geo. Il. cap. 32. forbids taking them from June 
1 to Oct. 1. under a penalty of five ſhillings for every 


bird deſtroyed within that time. The Lincolnſhire l- 
ceys, which principally ſupply the London markets, are | 
rented from 50. to 201. a year. Pennant's Zoology, vol. | 


„e,, ns 8 
Deco, in Sea Language, denotes a ſtratagem employed by 


into a purſuit, till ſhe comes within gun-ſhot. The ſtem 


and ſides are painted ſo as to diſguiſe the ſhip, and the | 


emblems and ornaments of the nation to which the 


ſtrangers belong, are aſſumed. When the adverſary is | 


allured to chaſe, the decay is continued by ſpreading a 
great ſail, as if ſhe endeavoured to eſcape ;z but her courſe 


is retarded by an artful alteration of her trim. The de- 
cy is alſo performed for cluding the chace of a ſhip of 
ſuperior force in a dark night, by throwing out a lighted 
caſk of pitch, which will burn for a conſiderable time, | 
and miſguide the enemy. When the caſk is thrown out, 


the courſe of the eſcaping ſhip is changed. 


5 DECREE, DecxeTuM, an order, or reſolve, made by a 


_ ſuperior power, for the regulation of an inferior. 
The commerce between ſoul and body, F. Malebranche 


obſerves, has no other vinculum, or connexion, but the | 
efficacy of the divine decrees. Second cauſes only exe- 


cute the decrees of Providence. | | 
The doctrine of the Calviniſts has been charged with im- 


plying that God concurs to fin Dy a poſitive ade in| 
y an antecedent decree, 


that, if crimes were not ordained 
God could not foreſee the events. 


 DecRtxs0of councils are the laws made by them to regulate 


the doctrine and policy of the church. | 


But the canoniſts now reſtrain the word decree to the or- 


 NON-laty '; as the name canon is to what is ordained by 
„( 3 | 
D&ECREEs in chancery are the determinations or ſentences 
of the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing 
the merits of the cauſe, See CHANCERY, | 
DECREMEN'T „ or DEcCREs8aNT, in Heraldry, denotes 
the wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding 
from the full towards the new, 
In this ſtate ſhe is called, in blazon, a moon-decreſſant, or 
en decours ; ſince to call it a creſcent, would be improper, 
as that term denotes an increaſe. The moon 8 7005 to 
the left ſide of the eſcutcheon, 18 always ſuppoſed to be 


deer gſſant: when ſhe faces the right the is creſcent, or in 
her growth, _ | 15 8 


Over theſe Pipes, | 


| aſſed to- 
Wards the end of the pipe where the net is fixed. In 


DEQ 


and calcining ſalts over the fire, continued till ſuch time 
. as they ceaſe to crackle. _ Oo M0 op 
DEcREPITATION is alſo applied to the noiſe or crackling of 
the ſalts during the operation. 1 
The deſign of this operation is to free the ſalt! of its ſu- 
perfluous moiſture: but the ſalt is hereby rendered ſo 
3 and apt to imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be 
ept very cloſe afterwards, it ſoon moiſtens again. 
DECREPITUDE, in Medicine, the conſequence of the in- 
firmities of old age ; which by degrees leads to death, 
See DeaTH. 5 2 . 
DECTA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
garden-beet. . 1 | 
DECRETAL, a reſcript, or letter of a pope, whereby ſome 
point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved, or de- 
termined. hh | Ss ; 
The decretals, literæ decretales, compoſe the ſecond part of 
the Canon-law.. _ 85 Wo 25 
All the derretals attributed to the popes before Siricius, in 
18, are evidently ſuppoſititious. They are ſuppoſed by 
ſome the ſpurious offspring of Iſidore, archbiſhop of Se- 
ville, by reaſon the collection thereof bears the name of 
Iſidore Peccator, or Mercator. They were firſt publiſhed 
by Riculph biſhop of Mentz, in the ninth century. 
Pope Gregory IX. in the thirteenth century, procuted a 
e ee be made of all the decretals or pontifical 
cConſtitutions of his predeceſſors, in five books, by Frier 
Raimond, a Dominican, his chaplain ; which is the only 
> op authorized by the holy ſee to be read in 
chools, _ . 5 Wer 


| DECUBITUS, in Medicine, the manner of lying or re- 


hs, Eos F 
very phyſician knows that the principal indications ot 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of the motive faculty are taken 
from the decubiture; and indeed we may with very good 
reaſon judge of the ſtate of that faculty, by the decubiture 
itſelf; in the conſideration of which too many circum- 
ſtances enter for us to particularize. 5 | 
DECUMANNI Dentes, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 
heraldry to expreſs that ſort of line in arms, which we 
call danſette, or dancette. See DanceTTE > 
It is a kind of indented line, but is very large, and has 
very few teeth, commonly no more than three. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been in its origin no other than the 
letter M, with its two lengs extended from one fide of 
the field to the other. b ß 
DECURRENT leaf, in Botany. See LEAF. 8 
DECUPLE, in Aritbmetic, a term of relation, or propor- 
* implying a thing to be ten times as much as an- 
other. | I = 
 DECURIO, the chief, or commander of a decury, both in 
the Roman army, and in the college, or aſſembly of the 
people. See DEcury. „5 | | 
DEecuR1o municipalis was a name given to the ſenators of 
the Roman colonies. _ „ . 
They were called decuriones, becauſe their court, or com- 
; "ap always conſiſted of ten perſons. See DEcury. 
By means hereof, the cities of Italy, at leaſt ſuch as had 
colonies, had a ſhare, under Auguſtus, in the election 
of the Roman magiſtrates z the decuriones, or ſenators, of 
thoſe cities, having ſuffrages therein, which they ſent, 
. ſealed up, to Rome, a little before the election. 
DxcvuRr1o was alſo a name giyen to certain prieſts, intend- 
ed, as it ſhould ſeem, for ſome particular facrifices, or 
bother religious ceremonies ; or for the ſacrifices of pri- 
vate families and houſes, as Struvius conjectures, who 
| thence derives their name, T1 
Be the origin of the name what it will, we have an in- 
ſcription in Gruter, which confirms what we have ſaid 
of their function: ANCHIALVS. CVB. AED. Q TER, 
IN. AEDE. DECVRIO, ADLECTVS. EX, CONSENSV. DE- 
 CVRIONVM. FAMILIAE. VOLYNTATE. Which proves 
| that there was a decurio in the houſe of a private perſon, 
Terentius. | „ A 
DECURSIO, in Roman Antiquity. See CaMuPIcURsIo. 
DECURY, ten perſons ranged under one chief, or leader, 
called the decurio. = | AO 
The Roman cavalry was divided into decur ies. 9 
Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three 
tribes; over each of which he appointed a tribune; each 
tribe he ſubdivided into ten centuries, with centurions at 
| their heads; and each „K he ſubdivided farther Into 
ten decuries, over each of which a decurio commanded. 
DECUSSATION, in Geometry, Optics, and Anatomy, the 
points wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, croſs, or in» 
| terſe each other: or the action itſelf of croſſing. 
The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to 
decuſſate before they reach the brain; to which decu/ſſation | 
many authors attribute it, that we ſee ſingle with twa 
eyes; though others deny this decuſſation. | 
he rays of light decufſate in the cryſtalline, beſore they 


\ 
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DECREPITATION, in Chemiftry, the operation o 
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reach the retina, | 
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The Feaſt of the Dedication, or, rather, the feaſt-day of 
the ſaint and patron of a church, called, in wig | 

books, &c. dedicatio, was celebrated not only by the in- 
habitants of the place, but by thoſe of all the neigh-| 
* bouring villages, who uſually reſorted thither; and ſuch 
aſſemblies were authorized by the king.—Ad dedicationes, 
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*Mhete are divers muſcles, membranes, &c. that decuſſate ; | 
their fibres running over each other at greater or leſſer 
angles, and by that means giving both'ſtrength, and con- 


veniency of motion, in different ways. 


DECUSS 8, a Roman coin, Which had different values. | 
At firſt it was worth ten as, under Fabius ſixteen, and 


under Auguſtus twelve. | 


damage in the operation. 


feoffee, and his heirs. See WARRANTY. 


DEDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, 


ſtatue, place, &c. to the honour of ſome deity. See 
"TEMPLE, Ar Tar, CHURCH, &c. | . 
The uſe of dedications is very ancient, both among the 


* 
* 


wWorſhippers of the true God, and among the heathens: 


rhe Hebrews call it 719 N, bhanuchab, initiation; which 

the Greek tranſlators render «yxaivia, and £yxaimmou®, 
renewing. . | 1 pos 

In the Scripture we meet with dedications of the taberna- 
cle, of altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and even 

of the houſes of private perſons ; Numb. vii. 10, 11. 84. 


88. Deut. xx. 5. 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chron, vii. 5. 9. 


Ezra vi. 16, 17. 1 Efdr. vii. 7. Pſalm xxx. 1 Heb. ix. 


18. There are alſo dedications of veſſels, and garments 
of the prieſts and Levites, and even of the men them- 


ſelves. 


— 


 dedicattons, which is only applied to places, as to a church; 


and is properly the conſecration thereof, performed by a 
" biſhop, with a number of ceremonies preſcribed by the | 
© church. See ConsECRATION. F 
Tbe Chriſtians, finding themſelves at liberty under Con- 
ſtantine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built new 
ones in every place; and dedicated them with a great deal | 
of ſolemnity. The dedication was uſually. performed in a 
ſynod; at leaſt they afſembled a number of biſhops, to 
aſſiſt at the ſervice. We have the deſcription of thoſe of 
the churches at Jeruſalem and Tyre, in Euſebius, and 
many others in later writers. 8 EY, 


In the Sacramentary of Gelaſius, the dedication of the bap- | 
_ tiſtery is delivered ſeparately from that of the church, 


which was performed with lefs ceremony than at preſent. 


awW- 


ad ſynodos, Sc, venientes fit ſumma pax. 


The cuſtom is ſtill retained, in divers places, under the 


name of fea/is, wakes, or vigils. De et 
The Jews celebrated the anniverſary of the dedication of 
their temple every year, for eight days; this was firſt en- 


| Joined by Judas Maccabzus, and the whole ſynagogue, 
in the year of the Syro-Macedonian æra 148, i. e. 165 
years before Chriſt, on occaſion of the victory obtained 
y the Maccabees over the Greeks. It begun every year| 


on the twenty-fifth day of Cifleu, and was continued to 


the eighth day, during all which time they illuminated 
| Fouls, by ſetting up candles at every man's door, | 
whence it was called the feaſt of lights. This feſtival 
Chriſt honoured with his preſence at Jeruſalem. John x. 
22. Leo of Modena fays, that they begun with one 
lamp, and added to the number, according to the day | 
of the feaſt; ſo that on the laſt day they had eight lamps 


their 


in their houſes. 


The heathens had alſo dedications of temples, altars, and 
images, of their gods, &c. Nebuchadnezzar had a ſo- 


lemn dedication of his ſtatue, Daniel iii. 2. Pilate de- 


_ cated gilt bucklers, at Jeruſalem, to Tiberius; Philo de | 
Legat. Petronius would have dedicated a ſtatue to the 
_ emperor in the ſame city, ibid. p. 791. Tacitus, Hiſt. 


lib. iv. cap. 53. mentions the dedication of the Capitol, 
upon rebuilding it by Veſpaſian, &c. | 


"Theſe dedications were performed with ſacrifices proper to 


the deity they were offered to; but they were never prac- 


tiſed without public permiſſion. Among the Greeks, it | 


does not appear who gave that permiſſion; but among 
the Romans, it was always the magiſtrate. 


The heathens had ſimilar anniverſaries with the Jews, as 
that of the dedication of the temple of Parthenope, men- 
_ tioned by Lycophron, 1 

Ihe heathen temples were dedicated with many ceremo- 


nics, the principal of which were the following. The 
pontiffs and people encompaſſed the temple with garlands 
and feſtoons of flowers; the veſtal virgins, holding 


branches of olive-trees in their hands, ſprinkled the out- 
ſide of the temple with the luſtral water; then the per- 
ſon who conſecrated, being the prætor, cenſor, &c. drew | 


's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is preſſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from : e r ſolemnity 

| © | Denicarron, in Literature, is an addreſs prefixed to a 

DE DI, in Conveyances, imports a warranty given to the 


Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like cere- 
monies conſecrations, benedictions, ordinations, &c. and not 


D E E 


near the gate with a pontiff at his ide, who difected him 
in pronduncing the words of conſecration: after which 
they ſacrificed a beaſt in the court of the temple, and 
anointed the ſtatue of the deity to whom it was dedicated 
with oil, and laid it on a pillow rubbed with oil. An in- 
ſcription was afterwards made on ſome part of the tem- 
ple, according to the name of the perſon who perform- 
ed the office, and the year of dedication, which they an- 
nually obſerved by a ſacrifice, or ſome other ſolemnity. 


book, ſoliciting patronage, or teſtifying reſpect for the 
perſon to whom 1t is made. he dedication of the fourth 
part of Mr. Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds, is curious: To 
Gop! the one eternal] the incomprehenſible ! the omnipre- 
ſent ! omniſtient and Almighty Creator of all things that exiſt ! 
from orbs immeaſurably great, to the minuteſt points of mat- 
ter, this 'ATOM is dedicated and devoted, with all puſſible gra- 
titude, humiliation, and worſhip, and the higheſt adoration 
' both of body and mind, by his moſt reſigned, law, and hum- 


ble creature, G. E. | 
for the expedition of ſome act belonging to a judge. 


ſomething before a judge, or in a court, is ſo weak that 
he cannot travel. T 


in chancery; to examine witneſſes, or to levy a fine, &c. 


a little ſum paid, from a Arn remaining to pay. 
Drpuocriox, in Logic and Science, denotes a proceſs or 


See REASONING, ö 


Was likewiſe obliged to attend him on public occaſions. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in vo. 8 5 | 


Guido Aretine-gave to the riſe of the voice, in pronounc- 


by la, ſol, fa, mi, re, ut, he called it Reduttione, quia per 
Has reducitur vox. © *þ | B 


the invatiable properties or relations of general ideas, or 


rative, and the latter moral. Theſe differ from one an- 
other with reſpect to their ſubject; with reſpect to their 


plicated, being compoſed of a number of independent 


tic act which a man can poſſibly perform, with reſpect to 


_ diſpoſed; reading, if deſired, before the execution; 
' ſealing; and by ſtat. 29 Car. II. cap. 3. in many caſes 


a contract, or bargain, between party and party. 
If a deed wants any of the forementioned 1 

void ab initio; and it may be alſo avoided by matter . ex 
poſt facts; as by raſure, interlining, or alteration in any 
material part, without a memorandum made at the time 
of execution and atteſtation ; by breaking off or defac- 
ing the ſeal; by delivering it up to be cancelled ; by the 
diſagreement of ſuch whoſe concurrence is ee 


and by the judgment and decree of a court of judica- 
ture. | | 


poll; which denominations ariſe from the form and 
faſhion thereof; the one being cut in and out in the top, 
or fide, called indented; inſtar dentium, in acute angles, 
but at preſent in a waving line; and the other plain, or 
polled. _ 8 | | 

A deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts, 
or more (for there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempar- 
tite, &c. deeds) ; wherein it is expreſſed, that the parties 
thereto have to every part thereof interchangeably ſet 
their ſeveral ſeals. 'The cauſe of their indenting is, that 
whereas the ſeveral parties have each of them one, the 


and 


 DEDIMUS prote/tatem, in Law, a writ whereby commiſ 
ſion is given to one, or more, private perſons, to aſſiſt 


The civilians call it delegatio: it is granted moſt com- 
monly upon ſuggeſtion, that the party, who is to do 
Its uſe is various: as, to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill 
DEDUCTION, in Commerce, a ſubtracting, or retrenching, 
chain of reaſoning, whereby from principles ſuppoſed 
and allowed, we arrive at the truth of any propoſition. 
DEDUCTOR, in Antiquity, a client, who, beſides the or- 
dinary ceremony of faluting his patron every morning, 
DEDU'CTIONE, in che Italian ＋ * the name which 
ing the ſyllables wt, re, mi, fa, ſol, la: quia per has de- 
ducitur vox. On the contrary, when the voice deſcended 
DEDUCTIVE evidence, in Ethics; is derived eicher from 
from the actual, though perhaps variable, connexions 


ſubſiſting among things. The former is called demon- 


nature, as the one admits of degrees and contrariety of 
| proofs, which the other does not, and as the former is 
ſimple, ariſing from a coherent ſeries of proofs mutually 
and eſſentially connected, and the latter is generally com- 


proofs. Campbell's Hiſt. Rhet. vol. i. book i. chap. 5. 
DEED, Fadtum, in Law, ſo called, x eZoxnmn, by way 
of eminence, becaufe it is the moſt ſolemn and authen- 


his property, is an inſtrument written on paper, or parch- 
ment, the validity of which conſiſts in the following par- 
ticulars: proper parties to contract with one another, 
and a proper ſubject matter to be contracted for; a good 

and ſufficient conſideration ; writing on paper or parch- _ 
ment duly ſtamped ; ſufficient and legal words properly 
ſigning alfo; and DELIVERY ; and which comprehends 


it is 


Of theſe there are two ſorts; deeds indented, and deeds 


indenture may make it appear, that they belong to once 
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and the fame contract by their tallying. See InDEX- 


A deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, 


or charta ſimplex, is a plain deed, without indenting; uſcd 
. when 1 moe ch for example, only ſeals, and there 1s 
no need for the vendee's ſealing a counter-part, becauſe 


covenant from the vendee. 


the nature of the contract is ſuch, that it requires no | 


IST + KEDITE.:--o-. 1 
9 0 8, or DEMSTERs. All controverſies in the 


_ themſelves, called deem/ters. 


iſle of Man are decided, without proceſs, Fun, or 
any charges, by certain judges, choſen yearly from among 
1 This inſtitution they are 
ſuppoſed to owe to the ancient Druide. 42 

The word is formed from the Saxon dema, judge, or um- 


There are two diemſters for each diviſion of the iſland: in 


They fit as judges in all courts, either for life, or property; 


D 


ancient court-rolls they are called ju/ftictari domint regis. 


and with the advice of the twenty-four keys, declare 
what is law in uncommon emergencies. 


EEP-/ea line, or Div-ſea line, in the Sea-Language, a ſmall 


line uſed for ſounding, when a ſhip is in very deep water 


at a. | 


At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep- 
ſea lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tal- 


Io, to bring up ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, from 
the bottom; in order to learn the differences of the 
ground; which being entered, from time to time, in 
the ſeamen's books, by comparing of obſervations, en- 


DEE P-wwaiſted, in Naval Architecture, denotes the ſtructure 
bol a ſhip's deck, when the quarter-deck and fore-caſtle 
are elevated from four to ſix feet above the level of the 


the body, 


riegated with black, white, and tawney. 3. The Fir-| 
| 1 deer, which are larger and ſtronger than ours, and 


cheir penis and ferotum. 


_ eyes. Theſe will eat bread, 


many of them have black 
down their back, with a ſe 


| ide; others are fo beautifully marked with white ſpots | 


and other yaricgations, as to equal the zebra in beauty : 


_ouly two uſually go together; t 


they are on, though they cannot ſee land. 


upper-deck, ſo as to leave a vacant ſpace, called the 


Wals, on the middle of the upper-deck.  _ 8 
| DEER, Cervus, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of 


animals, the charaQters of which are, that the horns fall 


off every year, that they are ſolid and branched, and that | 
the animal has eight cutting teeth in the lower-jaw, and 

none in the upper. VVV 
The word cervus, uſed alone, is underſtood by authors to | 


mean the ſtag, or red deer, the others being all diſtin- 


guiſhed by their ſeveral adjectives; the common fallows- | 
deer being called cervus platyceros, or the broad horned 
_ deer. V 5 1 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the ſeveral ſpecies of deer are 


Ray. 


claſſed under the genus cer uus, in the order of pecora. 
The red deer is called cervus elaphus; the fallow-deer, cer- 


dus dama z the roe-deer, cervus capreolus; and the rein- deer, 
 farandts... oo 5 „„ 
Ihe common deer is more preſerved in England than in 
any other part of the world, and carries its diſtinction 
from the red dier, in its ſize, and in the falcated figure 
of its horns. g „ 5 
They are ſaid to have been introduced here by king 
James I. out of Norway, who firſt brought them into | 
Scotland, and from thence into his chaces of Enfield | 
and Epping. They are ſcarcely known in France, but 
are ſometimes found in the north of Europe. In Spain 
they are extremely large : wy are met with in Greece, 


See STAG. 


the Holy Land, and China but in every country, ex- 


We keep ſeveral ſpecies of theſe, however, and may 
perhaps increaſe them in ſome ſort. to many more, as they 


are a very falacious animal, and will be apt to mingle 
one ſpecies with another, The principal kinds we know 
at preſent, are, 1. Ihe Spaniſh deer, which is almoſt as 

large as the red deer, but has a very flender neck, and is | 
of a deep duſky colour; the tail in this ſpecies alſo is 


longer than in ours, and is black all over, not white next 


2. The mottled deer, which are beautifully va- 


have thicker necks, and are of a grey or aſh-colour, ra- 
ther than tawne 


» and remarkable for the largeneſs of 
4. A ſpecies which have their 
white on the outſide; the ears 
e long, their horns branched, and 
le We rs or hollow between the 
k ruits, and any thing that 
3s offered them, and are often beautifull CON, 
K variegations, 1 a black liſt 
ries of white ſpots on each 


Li-der hoofs marked with 
and tails of theſe ar 
their forehead a litt 


theſe they call menaled deer. 


Ray. 


The method of hunting deer in the iſland of Ceylon is 


very particular, The huntſmen go out in the night, and 


one of theſe carries 


— 


able them to gueſs, by their ſoundings, & c. what coaſts 


pot when it becomes low. 


of the ſame animal. 
DEE, African. See Co u- Do). 

DEER, mosſe. See Moos E-deer. 5 | 
DEER, rein, in Zoslagy, an animal very common in all the 
northern nations, and called by ſome authors tarandus 


ö 


l 


DEE 


upon his head an earthen veſſel, in which there is ſome 
fire burning and flaming : the ingredients are generally 


ſmall ſticks cut into pieces, and common roſin; of this 
the other man carries a ſupply about him to N ne the 

The perſon who has the fire 
upon his head carries in one hand a ſtaff, on which there 


are fixed eight bells, and the larger theſe are the better. 
This man goes firſt into the woods, and the other fol- 
. lows clofe 


the deer hears the noiſe of the bells, he turns towards the 


chind with a ſpear in his hand. As ſoon as 


Place whence the ſound comes, and ſeeing the fire he 
eagerly-runs up to it, and ſtands gazing at a ſmall dif- 


tance; the ſecond man has then nothing to do but to kill 


him with the ſpear, for he ſees neither of them. 

Not only deer but elks, and even hares are thus taken 
for they gaze at the fire, and never fee the men. The 
profits of this ſort of hunting are very large, without 
any danger; for though there are great numbers. of 


_ tygers, elephants, and wild boars in theſe woods, the 


huntſmen are in no danger of them while the fire burns, 
for they all run away from it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 278. p. 

1094. 4 ET © 
As the fallnw-deer lives entirely on vegetables and water, 


its ſalts are not bighly exalted ; nor is it much inclined 


to ap alkaline putrefaction, on account of its aliment. 
But the habitual exerciſe of the animal in ſome degree 
exalts and volatilizes the ſalts. The veniſon of a deer 
killed when cool, differs very much from that of one 


killed when heated with exerciſe : the fibres of the 
firſt are harder, the d tough, and conſe- 


quently leſs eafily difolvably in the ſtomach. The ſe- 


cond is more tender, more *afily diffolvable, but has a 
22 tendency to an alkaline putrefaction; which, 


owever, may in a 2 degree be prevented, by fuffer- 


ing the deer to bleed plentifully when killed, as the Jews 
.. were directed to do, with relpedt to all ſorts of beaſts 
and fowls. Lev. xvii. 13. 35 0 
Upon the whole, however, veniſon is eſteemed with juſ- 


tice an excellent aliment. The recent blood of a fallow- 


_ deer drank immediately from the vein, is ſaid to remove 
_ dizzineſs from the head: the gall is ſaid to be deterſive, 
to cure dimneſs of 6 


ght, and take away films of the 
eyes: the liver is recommended againſt a diarrhœa; the 


| horns are uſed exactly with the ſame intentions as thoſe 
ol the ſtag; and the fat or ſuet agrees exactly with that 


James. 


and machlis. It is of the ſhape of a ſtag, but its body is 
thicker, and its whole make much more robuſt and ſtrong. 


The breaſt is thick, covered with very long hairs. The 
legs very hairy, and the hoofs moveable; for the crea- 
ture expands and opens them in going; it is an ex- 


tremely ſwift, as well as ſtrong animal; its horns are 
very long, and finely branched, and particularly run out 
immediately from the forehead into two fingered branches; 
in the middle there is a little branch, like the joints in 
the ſtalks of ſome plants; and thence again they are di- 
vided into broad fingered ſegments. They differ from 
the horns of the elk in their length, and —— thoſe of 


the ſtag or red deer in their breadth, and from both, in 
the multitude of branches, and in their colour, which is 


white. The lower branches, which fall very near the 


forchead, are ſaid to be uſed by the creature to br eak the 


ice, when the waters are frozen over, that he may get 
drink. It feeds on ſhrubs and plants, and on the moſs, 
which it finds on the earth, and upon the barks of trees. 


It is of prodigious uſe, as a beaſt of carriage, to the 


Laplanders, and almoſt all the other nations far north. 
Scheffer alleges, from Tornæus, that the rein-deer, though 
a cloven-footed animal, and plainly of the deer-kind, does 
not chew the cud. This, however, is wholly diſbelieved 
by the more accurate naturaliſts. Ray. 8 

Its horns and hoofs are of uſe in ſpaſmodic affections. 


Dek, roe, Capreolus, in Zoology, a ſpecies of deer, diſtin- 


zuiſhed by Pliuy under the name of caprea. : | 
ts Latin names are extremely improper, ſince it has not 
the leaſt reſemblance or analogy to the goat-kind in any 
reſpect. It is properly of the deer kind, but differs from 


all the other ſpecies in the ſmallneſs of its ſize, and 


ſhortneſs of its horns. The horns in this ſpecies are not 
palmated or compreſſed, as in moſt of the deers, but are 
rounded, and ſerve very aptly for the making knife-hafts, 
and other ſuch things. Ray. | | 

Theſe animals do not keep in herds like other deer, but 
only in families ; they bring two fawns at a time, which 
are tender, and difficult to be reared, and which the fe- 


male is obliged to conceal from the buck while they are 

very young. The fleſh is reckoned delicate food. 

'This ſpecies no longer cxiſts in any part of Great Britain, 
. | except 
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except in the Scottiſh Highlands. In France they are 
more frequent; they are alſo found in Italy, Sweden, | 
and Norway, and alſo in Siberia. Pennant's Britiſh 
© Zoology, vol. i. p. 49, Ke. 
 Deen-field, a park, or place, where deer are kept. 
DEt R-bays, engines, or great nets, made of cords, to catch 
deer. Anno 19 Hen. VII. cap. 1. 
Deenr-fealers, in Law. There are ſeveral ſtatutes for the 
F 5 1 em of deer-/tealers; as 3 Jac. I. cap. 13—13 
ar. II. cap. 10—3 and 4 W. and M. cap. 10—5 Geo. I. 
cap. 15 and 28—g Geo. I. cap. 22— 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. 
See Black An. | | 
DeeR's-weed, in Botany, &c. See Dyer's Need. 
DE ESSENDO guietum de tolonio, a writ that lies for thoſe 
who are by privilege freed from the payment of toll. See 
Nat. Br. fol. 226. ee 2 eB . 
DE EXPENSIS militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to 
levy four ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a 
knight of the ſhire attending in parliament. See 
J oo. ke | 
There is a like writ de expenſis civium & burgenſium, to 
levy two ſhillings per day for every citizen and burgeſs 
in parliament. 23 Hen. VI. cap. 11. See Bon- 
Ess. | | | 
DE FACTO, ſomething actually in fact, or exiſting : in 
contradiſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only ſo in 
juſtice, or equity, but not in fat, 


After the Revolution, the retainers to the abdicat king | 


inſiſted much on the difference between a king de Jure, 
and de facto, or a prince in actual but not legal poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, and another who had the right, but 
not the poſſeſſion. The nonjurors ſtill hold the pretender 
for king de jure; and only allow king George for king de 
DEFALCATION, from the French defalquer, to diminiſp, 
denotes the deduQion or ſubtraction of a ſmall ſum, in 
matters of account, from a large one. : 


_ offending ſhall be puniſhed, according to the nature and 
quality of his offence : ſometimes by action on the caſe 
at common law, ſometimes by ſtatute, and ſometimes by 
eccleſiaſtical law. But defamation is properly puniſhed 
by the ſpiritual courts ; in which courts it ought to have 
three incidents : firſt, it is to concern matters ſpiritual, 
and determinable in the eccleſiaſtical courts ;' as for call- 
ing a man heretic, ſchiſmatic, adulterer, fornicator, &c. 
_ Secondly, that it be a matter ſpiritual only; for if the 
_ defamation concern any thing determinable at the com- 
mon law, the eccleſiaſtical judges ſhall not have conu- 


fance thereof. And thirdly, though ſuch defamation be 


merely ſpiritual, yet he that is defamed cannot ſue for 


damages in the eccleſiaſtical courts, but the ſuit ought 
do be only for puniſhment of the fault by way of pe- 


nance. Terms de Ley, 224, 225. 


DEFAMATORY, à term chiefly uſed in the phraſe da- 


matory libel, fignifying a writing intended to ſcandalize, 
or diſcredit a perſon, ce. „ | 
By the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of 
France, the authors of defamatory libels were puniſhed 
with death. See Balduin. Comment. ad Leges de Li- 
bellis famoſis. e e 
But the hiſtorian tells us, that cardinal Ximenes was in- 


ſenſible to all defamatory libels: he found it but reaſonable | 
to leave inferiors the liberty of venting their grief by writ- | 


ings, which only live while the perſon is offended at 
them, and loſe all their ſpirit and malignity when de- 
ſpiſed, or diſregarded. _ | | 


DEFAULT, in Law, non-appearance, or an omiffion of | 


what a perſon ought to do, particularly before a court of 
juſtice, at a day aſſigned; for which judgment may be 
1 | Won againſt the defaulter, _ argon” ans 


urors making default in their appearance for trying of | any incumbrance on the thing given, other than is con- 


cCauſes ſhall loſe and forfeit iſſues, unleſs they have a 
reaſonable excuſe proved by witneſſes. 5 
DEFEASANCE, in Lato, (from the French defuire, to de- 
feat) ſignifies a condition relating to a deed, which be- 
ing performed the deed is defeated, and rendered void, 
as if it had never been made. The difference between 

a common condition and a defeaſance is, that the condi- 
tion is annexed to, or inſerted in, the deed; and a d- 
Fraſance is a deed by itſelf, concluded and agreed on be- 


- tween the parties, and having relation to another deed. | 


Jo make a good 'defeaſance it muſt be, 1. by deed; for 
there cannot be a defeaſance of a deed without a deed; 
and a writing under hand doth not imply it to be a deed. 
2. It muſt reeite the deed it relates to, or at leaſt the 
moſt material part thereof, 4, It is to be made between 
the ſame perſons who were parties to the firſt deed, 4. 


It muſt be made at the time, or after, the firſt deed, and | Chamberlayne ſays, the title belonged to the kings of 
not before. 5. It ought to be made of a thing defea/ible.| England before that time ; and for proof hereof appeals 
| to 


I Inft. 236, 3 Lev. 23434. 


Line of DEEENCE Ver, called alſo raſant, and flanguant, is N 


— DEFAMATION, in Law, is when a perſon ſpeaks ſcanda-| 
lous words of another, or of a magiſtrate, & c. whereby | 
they are NK in their reputation; for which the party 


| following paſſage: 


D E. F 
* * i. W 8 5 


DEFECATE, or DR c ATR, a term applied to ſome body 
that is purged and cleared of fæces, or impurities. 
Diſtillations, and other chemical operations, are intended 
to ſeparate the moſt pure and ſubtile parts from the fœces, 
or lees, See CLARIFICAT Io: 
DEFECTION, the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing, of 
a party, or an intereſt, a perſon had been en aged in. 
The word is formed of the Latin deficio, to fail of. 
DEFECTIVE, or Dexpiciext, Nouns, in Grammar, are 
ſuch as want either a whole number, or a particular caſe, 
or are totally indeclinable. re | oy 
The term de/e/ive is alſo applied to a verb that has not 
all its moods and tenſes. 5A | 8 
DerecTive third, in Muſic. See DiMINISHED third, and 
DeFicienT. _ . . ee $900 
DEFENCE, in Sieges, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to 
preſerve or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See Fox- 
TIFICATION. | 2 | 3 
The parapets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and out works, 
that cover the place, are called the defences, or covers, of 
the place: and when the cannon has beat down, or 
ruined, theſe works, fo that the men cannot fight under 
covert, the defences of the city are ſaid to be demoliſhed. 
DEFENCE, {tne of, is that which flanks a baſtion, being 
drawn from the flank oppoſite. thereto. 
The line of defence ſhould not exceed a muſket-ſhot, i. e. 
120 fathoms, or 720 feet, or 60 Rhinland perches : in- 
deed Melder allows 65; Scheiter 70; the counts De 
Pagan, and Vaubath 75. 1 
Line of DEFENCE greater, or fichant, is a right line, as EC 
(Tab. Fortif. Fg. 1.) drawn from the point, or vertex, of 
the baſtion C, to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank 
LE, with the curtin EA. | | 


the face of the baſtion continued to the curtin; as CL 
DeFeNce, in Old Law-Bvoks, is fometimes uſed for pro- 
honor HTN 7 | 9 +7 
Thus, in Rot, Parl. 21 Edw. III. cries and defence were 
made throughout England, 1. e. proclamation and prohi- 
bition. Salmones ponantur in defenſo. Stat. Welt. 2. cap. 
47. Salmons are by that act prohibited to be taken at 
certain times. W defendit rex Eduardus, ne rema- 
verent in regno. LL. Edu. Confeſſ. cap. 37. In the ſtatutes 
of Edward I. we have one, adde, Statutum de de- 
fenſione portandi arma, &c. and it is defended by law, to 
_ diftrain on the high-wa xy. Too „ 
This ſenſe of the word was probably borrowed from the 
French, in which language it is ſo applied. _ 
DerExck, in its true legal ſenſe, denotes an oppoſing or 
denial of the truth or validity of the complaint, anſwer- 
ing to the conteſlatio litis of the civilians. It is a general 
aflertion, which the defendant makes immediately after 
the COUNT or DECLARATION, that the plaintjff hath 
no ground of action; which affertion is afte 
_ tended and maintained in his plea. . 
 DeFEnCE-month is more ufually called Fences 
FE N- month. . 1 Fo. 8 
Derences, in Heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt; as, 
the horns of a ſtag, the tuſks of a wild boar, &cc. 
DEFEND, Defendere, in our Ancient Laws and Statutes, ſig- 
nifies to prohibit or forbid. See DEFENCE. 5 Rich. II. 
cap. 7. In which ſenſe alſo Chaucer uſes it, in the 


l bere can you ſay in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage. 
See alſo Milton's Parad. Loſt, book it. line 86. 
DEFENDANT, a term in Low, ſignifying him who is 

ſued in an aCtion perſonal; as tenant is he who is ſued 

in an action real. A Boy . 
DEFENDEMUS, in Law, a term uſed in feoffments and 
donations ; having this force, that it binds the donor and 
his heirs to defend the donee, if any man go about to lay 


tained in the deed of donation. See WARRANTY. TED 
DEFENDER of the Faith, (Fidei Defenſor) is a peculiar ti- 
tle belon ing to the king of England; as Catholicus to the 
king of Spain; and Chiſtianiſſimus to the king of France, 
&c. Theſe titles were given by the popes of Rome; 
and that of fidei defenſor was firſt conferred by Leo X. 
on king Henry VIII. for writing againſt Martin Luther; 
and the bull for it bears date guinto idus Ofob. 1521. It 
| was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſt, Henry VIII. 105. But the pope, on Henry's 
ſuppreſſing the houſes of religion, at the time of the Re- 
formation, not only deprived him of his title, but de- 
poſed him from his crown alſo : though in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, his title, &c. was confirmed by 
parliament; and hath tontinued to be uſed by all ſuc- 
| ceeding kings to this day. Lex Conſtitutionis, 47, 48. 


15 everal charters granted to the univerſity of Oxford, 


I 80 


KA 


] pe” * 44 2 i Els 45 ilte at 11 4 
D#rENDERE unt manu, to wage law, by denying the ac- 
cuſation upon oath. Et „ 
gaverit, & foreflarius ſolus } &, e gever je deken 
dere unica manu ad unicam vocem rationabili die data in 


dtſandirs ſerta manu, &c. 


| helpleſs, and to maintain the intereſts and cauſes of 


under other names; as thoſe of advocate, and advouee. 


pProaching it. 


DEE ENSO, that part of any open field or lace, that was 


DETERENT, DEFERENs, in Anatomy, is applied to cer- 


Vaſa DeraHRNTIA are two white ſolid flatted tubes, one 


DEF 


So that pope Leo's bull was only a, ovation of an an- 


dient right. Pref, ſtat. lib. i. cap. 2. 
orte forisfattor ille factum ne- 
t fine tele, ill debe ſe defen- 


1 


5 cur ia abbatis, & fi umcum on oil Murs habuerit, debet fe | 
3 barta facta inter W. de 1 3 
EC 


mil. & Abb. & Convent. de Oſeney, fine dat. 
rr 


church and ſtate; whoſe buſineſs was, to look to the pre- 
ſervation of the public weal, and to protect the poor and 


churches, and religious houſes © 1 
' The council of Chalcedon, can. 2. calls the defender of 
a church, sieg. Codin: De Officiis Aulz Conſt. 
makes mention of defenders of the palace; ſo does Bol- 
landus, Act. S. Januar. tom, i. p. 501. There was alſo 
a defender of the kingdom, defenſor . defenders of ci- 
ties, defenſores civitatum; defendiis of 
ſores plebis; of the poor, fatherleſs, widows, & c. 
bout the year 420, each patriarchal church began to 
have its defender, which cuſtom was afterwards intro- | 
duced into other churches, and continued to later days 


- See ADvocaATE, and ApvouvErR, - _+© 
In the year 497) we find the council of Carthage aſking 
the emperor of defenders, of the number of ſcholaſtic, 
4. e. advocates who were in office ; and that it might be 


allowed them to enter, and to ſearch the cabinets and | 


papers of the judges, and other civil magiſtrates, when- 
ever it ſhould be fqund neceſſary for the intereſt of the 
hires | „„ gs 
DEFENDING, in Fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous | 
with flanking. _ % ˙ ade 

Thus, we ſay, the flank defends the curtin, and the op- 
poſite face of the baſtion 3 this demilune flanks, or de- 

fendi, the horn, or crown work. The ancient fortifica- 
tions are ealily taken; there being nothing to defend, | 


; 


* 


that is, to flank them. TAE | 
When they ſay, the flank defends the curtin, they mean, 
not only that it is aſide of the curtin, but, alſo, that it 
prevents the approaches: that is, ſuch as are poſted on 
the flank of a baſtion, can fee any that comes to attack | 
the curtin; and can ſhoot them, or prevent their ap- 


Inner DerEnDING-Angle is the angle CIE (Tab. Portifica- 
tion, fig. 1.) made by the leſſer line of defence with the 


curtin. 


Outer DeFENDING- Angle is the angle COF, formed by the 6 


two lefler lines of defence CO, and FO. | 
The lines, or ſides, of the rampart, or wall, are defended 
by muſquets, or carbines; as more eaſy, cheap, and 
commodious, than cannans. „% oY 
DEFENSITIVE, in Medicine and Chirurgery, denotes a 
| bandage, plaſter, or the like; uſed in the cure of a 
wound, to moderate the violence of the pain, the flux 
of blood, and the acceſs, or impreſſion, of the external } 
alr. | | | 


. 


Ihe cauterization performed, the wound is covered with | 
Tint, and the eye with a defer/itive, and a triangular com- 
preſs. For the firſt dreſſing of the entorſe, M. Dionis | 


oleum roſatum, and alum-powder. FF 


allotted for corn and hay, and upon which there was no 


common or feeding, was anciently ſaid to be in defenſo : | 


ſo of wy meadow ground, that was laid in for hay only. 
It was li art was 


dloſed and fenced up, to fecure the growth of the un- 


. 
2 


derwood from the injury of cattle. 


dain veſſels pf the body, appointed for the conveyance of 

humours from 3 e | Kage 

— ing on the right fide, and the other on the left ;. from 
the epididymis, of which they are continuations ; each 
of them runs up in the cellular vagina of the ſpermatic 


veſſels, as high as the openings in the abdominal muſ- 
cles, the blood-veſlels ng 5 atopy and the vas deferens| 


behind them. Theſe veſſels convey the ſeed as faſt as it 
is ſecreted and prepared in the teſticles, &c. into the 
 veſiule ſemipalet; there to be depoſited till an emiffion is 


required. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. f f. fig. 8 


lit. n w#- 3h lit. a a. | 
The patſage of the vaſa deferentia into the veſicule ſemi- 
nales is very particular. "Theſe canals are incurrated be- 
hind the-bjadder, and their contracted extremitics unite 


t that place. They unite in an angle, and run between 


Vor- II. Ne gz, 


— 


| 
# 


the people, defen-| 


ewiſe the ſame of a wood, where part was en- 


/ 


| 2 % 
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the contiguous extremities of the veſculæ; and this union 
is ſo cloſe, that the adhering portions feerfohly to form 
one middle ſeptum, between two ſmall tubes; each of 
which tsSformed partly by the extremity of one was 
: 3 and partly by that of the neighbouring veſ#- 
+ ER | | 28 0 . 
Some call them the ejaculatory veſſels, They are white, 


nervous, and round; ſituate partly in the ſcrotum, and 
partly in'the abdomen. | 4 5144 


DEFENDERS: 3 neienel notable Aignit Mr: Kal 5 | DEFERENT, or DRFERENSs, in the Ancient Aftronomy, 2 cir- 


ele invented to account for the eccentricity, perigee, and 
apogee, of the planets. | 6 $6 ye 
As the planets'are found differently diſtant from the earth, 
at different times; it was ſuppoſed, that their proper mo- 
tion was performed in a circle, or ellipfis, which is not 
concentric with the earth ; and this eccentric circle, or 
ellipfis, they called the deferent: becauſe, paſſing through 
the center of the planet, it ſeemed to ſupport or ſuſ- 
tain it in its orbit. | F gl 

The deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the eelip- 
tic, but none more than eight degrees, excepting that of 
the ſun, which is in the plane of the equator itfelf, and 
is cut differently by the geferents of the other planets in 
two places, called nodes. | tet | 


the deferent of the epicycle ; becauſe it traverſes the center 
of the epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. 
DEFAIT, or Decaerre', a term uſed, by the French he- 
ralds, to denote a beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth © in 
were, torn off, and the neck left ragged. _ 
DEFICIEN'T interval, in Muſic, is uſed for an interval leſs 
than the true by a comma. See INTERVAL. £5 
DEeFIcriENT numbers, are ſuch whoſe parts, added together, 
make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are. See 
oc 1 15 . 
Such, e. gr. is 8; whoſe quota parts are 1, 2, and 43 
Mag together, only make 7. See ABUNDANT Num- 
ee ; | | 


out infinitely towards the fide of the aſymptote, but con- 
trary ways. See Curve. | * es 
DEFILE, in Fortification, a narrow paſs, or way, through 

which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, 
by making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy may take an 
opportunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them 
with ſo much the more advantage, becauſe the front 
and rear cannot reciprocally come to the relief of one 
another. 9835 | 85 5 


unſtring. 


on each fide by mountains, &c. | 

To DEFILE, to go off file by file. See FILE. 

The army began to defile on the left, and was forced to 

_ &efile at each end of the field, on account of the moraſſes, 
and the woods. „„ Tooo wn 5 a 


has a preciſe, determinate RI: | 


&c. which fix and aſcertain the noun they belong to, to 


thing preciſe; and are therefore called indefinite. 

ple ideas, whereof a compound idea conſiſts; in order to 
aſcertain, or explain, its nature and character. = 
The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notions of definition. 
Some define it the firſt notion, or conception, that ariſes 


and from which all the other things, that we conceive of 


it, are deduced: but the uſual definition of it is, ratio ex- 


plicans quid res gt, a diſcourſe explaining what a thing is: 
that is,*as ſome further explain it, a diſcourſe ſetting 


fore propoſed conjunctly and implicitly; fo that every 
explication has _— to ſome whole. Hence, accord- 
ing to the diverſe kinds of parts in any thing, viz. phy- 


ferent kinds of definitions of the ſame thing: thus, man 
is either defined an animal, conſiſting of foul and body; 
or, a reaſonable animal, &c. | 55 

Definitions are of two kinds; the one nominal, or, of the 
name : the other real, or, of the thing. 


which explains the ſenſe or ſignification appropriated to 
à word: or, as Wolfius more accurately confiders it, it 


ficient 


In the Ptolemiac ſyſtem, the ſame deferent is alſo called 


which it differs'from eraſed ; where the head is, as it 


Dzxx1crenT hyperbola is a curve of that denomination, hav- 
ing only one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running 


The word is formed from the French defile, to unthread, or 


The term defile is alſo applied to narrow paſſages, guarded 


DEFINITE, in Grammar, is applied to an ARTICLE that 
Such are, the article the in Englith, le and Ja in French, 


ſome particular; as, the king, le roy: whereas, in the 
quality of king, de roy, the articles of, and de, mark no- 


DEFINITION, in Logic, an enumeration of the chief fim- 
of a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from every other, 


forth thoſe attributes which circumſcribe and determine 
the nature of a thing. For to explain, is only to pro- 
oſe the parts ſeparately, and expreſly, which were be- 


ſical parts, metaphyſical parts, &c. ariſe ſo many dif- 


 DeFiniT1ON of the name, or nominal DEFINITION, is that 


is an enumeration of certain marks, or characters, ſuf- 
8 : +, wy * H 8 W ; i My 
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| Ficient to diſtinguiſh the thing defined from any other 


thing; ſo as to leave it out of doubt, what the ſubject is 
that is intended, or denoted by the name. This is what 
is meant by definition in mathe mati. 
Such is the definition of a ſquare, when it is ſaid to be a 
uadrilateral, equilateral, rectangular figure. 


y deſinition od the name, is either meant à declaration of 


” 


mme ideas and characters appropriated to the word in the 


common uſage of the language; or the peculiar ideas, 
&c. which Ge ſpeaker thinks fit to denote by that word, 
i. e. the ſpecial ſenſe wherein he propoſes to uſe it, in 


his future diſcourſe. For it may be obſerved, that the 


ſignificancy of any word depends entirely on our will; 
and we may affix what idea we pleaſe to a ſound, which 


- itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. e 
The tien of the name, therefore, in the ſecond ſenfe, 
is merely arbitrary, and ought never to be called in queſ- 

tion; 1 it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to 


the ſame ſigniſication. Hence, a definition comes to ſtand, 
or to be made uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf- evident 
maxim; as it frequently does, and particularly among 


geometricians, who, above all other people, make uſe | fin 


of ſuch definitions. 


- 


Not that we mean, that aſter having defined a thing ſo and 
ſo, there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defined term, 


but muſt be granted to the thing itſelf : thus, if any one 


ſhould define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like | 
that which we feel upon the application of fire, or hot 
bodies; no man could find fault with the definition, as 


far as it expreſſes what he means by the word heat; but 
this does not hinder us from denying, that there is any 


thing in the body that warms us, like what we feel in| 


ourſelves. 


DEFINITION of the thing, or real DEFINITION, is roperly 


an enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in 
order to convey or explain its nature. | 


| Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe circumference is 


every where equidiſtant from its center. | | 
Wolfius _ a real definition to be a diſtin notion ex- 


right line round a fixed point. On which footing, what 


was before inſtanced as a real definition of a circle, amounts 
to no more than a nominal one. 5 
This notion of a real definition is very ſtrict and juſt; and 
affords a ſufficient diſtinction between a real and a nomi- 
nal one. But though it has the advantages of analogy, 


diſtinAneſs, and conveniency, on its fide ; yet, being 


only itſelf a nominal definition, i. e. a definition of the term | 


real definition, we muſt conſider it in that light, that is, 


an idea fixed arbitrarily to that word, and which the au- 


thor always denotes by that word in the courſe of his 


book. But, in effect, it is not the uſual ſenſe, or accep- 
tation of the term; which is much leſs convenient and 
diſtinct. And it is to that uſual acceptation we are here 
chiefly to have regard. 5 5 
Definitions are alſo divided into accurate and inaccurate; 
the firſt make what we ſtrictly call a definition ; the ſe- 
cond, we diſtinguiſh under the name of deſcription. 
Of the parts enumerated in a definition, ſome are com- 
mon to other things beſide the thing defined; others are 


peculiar thereto : the firſt are called the genus, or kind; 


and the ſecond, the difference. —Thus, in the former de- 
Fnition of a circle, by a figure whoſe circumference is 

every where equidiſtant from its center; the word figure 
3s the Lind, as being a name common to all other figures, 
as well as the en, 

ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh this figure from every other figure. 


e: the reſt are the difference, which 


And hence ariſes that rule of F. de Colonia, for the 


making of a definition. ** Take, ſays he, ſomething that 
« is common to the thing defined with other things, and |. 
« add to it ſomething that is proper, or peculiar to the | 
« thing; 1. e. join the genus and ſpecific difference, and 
„ you will have a definition.” Thus, e. gr. rhetoric is 


defined the art of ſpeaking well; for that it is an art, is 


common to it with ſeveral other things ; but that it is the | 
art of ſpeaking well, is peculiar to it alone. — 
There are five common rules of a good definition. 1. That 


it be clear, and more eaſy and obvious than the thing de- 


fined. 2. That it be univerſal, or adequate to the thing 


defined ;, that is, it mult agree to all the ſpecies or indi- 


of viduals included under the ſame idea. 15. That it be 
The 


proper or peculiar to the thing defined. two ordi- 
nary defects of definitions are, not to agree either to the 
whole thing, or the ſole thing defined: neque omni, neque 


ſoli : than which nothing is more common, even among 
the beſt and 2 authors. 4. That it be ſhort. And 
er the thing defined, not a mere ſynony- | 


5. That neit 
mous name, make any part of the definition. 


Lord Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's definitions in the gene- 


ral, that they are very much like that, whereby man 


4 


latter define a thing cloſely and oy 


e geneſis of a thing; that is, the manner | 
wherein the thing is made, or done: ſuch is that of a 
circle, whereby it is ſaid to be formed by the motion of a 


in this reſpe@ by 
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mould be ay an animal that tills the ground, Nor 
was his maſter Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put 


upon him on that account is famous: Plato, it ſeems, 


4 


had defined man, animal bipes & implume, a. two-footed ani- 
mal without feathers. Upon which, Diogenes the Cynic, 
a great derider of the Academics, threw a cock ſtripped 


of his feathers, and quite naked, into the middle of Plato's 
ſchool; crying, © Here is Plato's man.” 


Our definitions of ſubſtances, it muſt be added, are very 


defective: and as for individuals, we have no definitions 
at all. The ideas of ſubſtances are compounded of the 
various ſimple ideas jointly impreſſed when they preſent 
themſelves; and all we can do to define them, 18 only to 


_ enumerate thoſe ſeveral ſenſible ideas, as colour, denſity, 


malleability, weight, &c. Thus, gold is defined by ſuch 
a peculiar colour, gravity, &c. Yet ſuch definitions may 
raiſe an idea clear enough of that ſubſtance in the mind 


of one who has beet received, by his ſenſes, all the 
ſimple ideas that are in t 

idea defined; though the intimate nature and eſſence of 
ſubſtance is unknown, and conſequently cannot be de- 


e compoſition of the complex 


It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes, that 
can be explained by what we properly call a definition. 


DEFINITION, in Rhetoric, is one of the common places, 


and is defined by Tully, a ſhort comprehenſive explana- 


tion of a thing. | 


The definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 


much from thoſe of the logician and F theſe 


ference; e. gr. man is a reaſonable animal, &c. 


The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more : 


ornamentally from the places of rhetoric, thus : man is 


a curious work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his 


own N endued with reaſon, and born for immor- 
tality. 


definition. 


DE TIVE is applied to ſomewhat that terminates or : 


decides a queſtion, or proceſs. Thus we ſay 


The houſe of lords have paſſed a definitive ſentence in 


ſuch a cauſe: the church has given a definitive judgment 
on ſuch an article of faith. . 
The word ſtands in oppoſition to proviſſonal, and ix 'r ER- 
LOCUTORY, | | | 


Der1inITIVE pronoun, in Grammar. See DEMonSTRA- 


TIVE. 


DEFINI TOR, a term uſed in ſeveral religious orders, for 
an aſſeſſor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in 


certain monaſteries. 


In moſt orders of religious, the definitor takes place aſter 
the ſuperior of the convent he lives in, when in the con- 
vent itſelf ;- but out of the convent, the definitor's place 
is before his own ſuperior. „ 
Definitors are alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide 
in, to the immediate ſuperior of the convent, as to 
things relating to the monaſtic diſcipline, but in nothing 


elſe. 


DEFLAGRATION, in Chemiftry, the kindling, or ſetting 

fire to a ſalt, a mineral, or other matter, either alone, or 
mixed for that purpoſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order 
to purify it. As is done in the preparing of Mthiops 


mineral by fire, or ſal prunellz, &c. 
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ut this rhetorical definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes 
nearer to the nature of a deſcription, than an accurate 


y genus and dif- = 


The word is formed of the Latin de, and flagrare, 8 


burn, 


This ſhort roceſs has been often recommended to the 
world as of great uſe in bring the ſtrength of brandies, 
as been greatly improved 


and other vinous th and 


r. Geoffroy. 
The common way of tryin V 


it on fire; if after it will no longer burn, the remainder 
is half as much as the quantity meaſured out for the trial 
was, then the ſpirit tried is found to conſiſt of half wa- 


ter, and half totally inflammable ſpirit; that is, it is ex- 


actly what we underſtand by the term perfect proof, and 
according as the remainder is more or leſs than half the 


original quantity, it is ſo much below or ſo much above 


roof, or the due ſtrength of brandy. 


his method is much more certain than that by the crown 


of bubbles, which ariſes upon ſhaking the ſpirit in a vial. 
M. Geoffroy's method is thus: take a cylindric veſſel two 
inches high, and as much in diameter, conſiſting of thin 
plate ſilver, that metal being much tefs liable to ruſt than 
copper; this veſſel muſt be fitted with a little rectangu- 
lar gage exactly graduated into lines, half lines, &c. then 
the veſſel being ſet level upon a copper caſe made to con- 
tain it, a quantity of the brandy to be examined is poured 
in, to the height of ſixteen lines. This height is to be 
exactly hit by pouring in more than enough at firſt, and 
then with a ſmall tube ſucking out what is ſuperfluous ; 
then the veſſel being heated a little, ſo as juſt to make the 


pirits by deflagration, is to 
meaſure out any quantity of it, then to heat it, and ſet 


liquor 


unged perpendicularly into the veſſel, and the lines and | 
quarters 12 note Fl which the liquor wants of its 


The word is o ſhip f | 
her true courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c. which divert 


74 ECTION of the rays of light, 18 a property which Dr. | 
D in TY , and read an account of before | 
the Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year. He ſays, he | 
found it different both from reflexion, and refraCtion ; 
and that it was made towards the ſurface of the opacous | 


DEFLORATION, or DEFLoWERING, the act of violat- | 


Death, or marriage, aredecreed by the civil law in caſe 
of defloration. Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real 
proof of virginity, perſuaded that where it 1s not found, | 


| The ancients had o much reſpet for virgins, that they 
would not put them to death, till they had firſt procured 


The ſame cuſtom had place alſo in Wales, Flanders, 


Du -Cange quotes an arret of the nineteenth of March, | 
1409, obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville, againſt 
the biſhop of Amiens, for taking _— diſpenſe with 
an injunCtion he had made, not to ſuffe | 
ſummate their marriage the three firſt nights; the in- 
junction being founded on a canon of the fourth coun- 
cil of Carthage, which decrees the ſame, out of reve- |. 
rence of the matrimonial benediction.” 
DEFLUVIUM, is uſed to expreſs a diſtemper in trees, 
whereby they loſe their bark; it is thought to be cauſed | 
by a ſharp humour, that diſſolves the glue whereby the 
bark is faſtened to the wood, and ſometimes by too much | 


 DEFLUXION, or Fux lo, a falling, or flowing of ſome | 
humour to any part of the body; as of rheum on the 
_ trachea, and œſophagus, in a catarrh. | 
The word is formed from the Latin deus, 7 flow down, | 
the humours falling upon ſome part, where they are ga- 


DEFORCEN „in Law, a with-holding lands, or te- 


D 


The puniſhment of this crime is confiſcation of move- | 
| ables, joined with ſome arbitrary puniſhment; as fine, | 
BY impriſonment, baniſhment, or corporal pains, according 
to the degrees of violence, and other circumſtances which | 

| aggravate the crime: beſides, the party aggrieved may 
have an action of damages, to be highly taxed out of | 
dhe firſt and readieſt of the offender's eſcheat, or other | 


D 
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liquor fume, it is to be ſet on fire, and left to go out of | 
1 


elf. At the inſtant when the flame expires the gage is 


ormer height: this difference gives the precife quantity 


of pure ſpirit,. or alcohol, originally contained in the li- 


quor. Mem. Acad. Paris. 1718. 


EFLECTION, the turning any thing aſide from its for- 


mer courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. _ 
| kein applied to the tendency of a ſhip from 


her, and turn her out of her ri ht way. 


endicularly. „ 
ogy 1. e ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls 
INFLECTION. It is called by others DIFFRACTION. 
ing, or taking away a woman's virginity. 


N 


the girl muſt have been deflowered. See HyYMEN. 


them to be deflowered. On the contrary, the natives of 


the coaſt of Malabar hold virginity in ſo little eſtimation, | 
that they pay ſtrangers ro come and deflower their brides. | 
Among the Scots, it was a privilege of the lords of the | 
manor, that they ſhould have the firſt night's lodgitig 


with their tenants wives. King Malcolm III. allowed 


the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, called | 


Marcheta, conſiſting of a certain number of cows. Bu- 
chanan ſays, it was redeemed with half a mark of ſilver. 


Friefland, and ſome parts of Germany. See BoRouGn- 
ENGLISH. JJC | 
By the cuſtom of Anjou and Maine, a maid, after twenty- 


without being diſinherited for it by her father. 


drought. 


thered together. 


Defluxians on the lungs are of dangerous conſequence. . 


See CATARRH, and PHTHISIS. 


frequently blindneſs. See Eyk. 


nements, by force, from the right owner. 


EFORCEMENT, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for the | 
reſiſting, or offering violence to the officers of the law, 
while they are actually employed in the exerciſe of their | 
functions, by putting its orders and ſentences in execu- | 


tion; whether they be officers of the ſupreme courts of 


Juſtice, as heralds, purſuivants, meſſengers, macers; or 
of inferior courts, as mayors. | 


eſtate. See Bayne's Criminal Law. 


Deforcing of officers of the cuſtom-houſe, is provided 
5 by the ſame ſtatutes as in England. 
EFORCEOR, qr DrroxciAdr, one that caſts out an- 


other from his lands, or tenements, by mere force. 


Deforcer differs from diſſeiſer, in that a man may diſſeiſe 

without force: and that a man may deforce another who | 

. never was in poſſeſſion; as where ſeveral perſons have a 
right to lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt, 


keeps out the reſt. See Diss Iso R. 


r them to con- 
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Deforcer alſo differs from intruder, in that a man becomes 
intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſ- 
ſeſſor; whereas a deforcer holds out the rightful heir. See 


INT RUs oN. N ee 
EFORMITY is immediately oppoſed to BRAU rv, and 
denotes the want of that uniformity, ſymmetry, and va- 
riety, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. Accordingly, Dr. 
Hutcheſon defines it by the abſence of beauty, or a de- 
ficiency in the beauty expected in any ſpecies. Deformity 


and beauty may be conſidered either as natural or moral. 


Theſe are both referred by the above mentioned inge- 
nious writer to an internal SENSE, and our perceptions 
of them, as he ſuppoſes, ariſe from an original, arbi- 
trary ſtructure of our own minds, by which certain ob- 
jects, when obſerved, are rendered the occaſions of cer- 
tain ſenſations and affections. | 
That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe, is ob- 
vious. Many are certainly void of beauty; but then, 
as this author, there is no form which ſeems neceſſarily 
diſagreeable of itſelf, when we dread no other evil from it, 
and compare it with nothing better of the kind. Many 
objects are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our 
external ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agree- 
able; as ſmells, taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds : but 
with regard to our ſenſe of beauty, no compoſition of ob= 
jets which give not unpleaſant ſimple ideas, ſeems poſi- 
tively unpleaſant, or painful of itſelf, had we never ob- 
ſerved any thing better of the ſame kind. 5 
Had there been a ſpecies of the form which we now de- 
nominate ugly, or deformed, and had we never ſeen or 
expected greater beauty, we ſhould have received no diſ- 
guſt from it; though the pleaſure would not have been 
ſo gem in this form as in thoſe we now admire. Our 
ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to give us poſitive plea- 
ſure; but not poſitive pain, or diſguſt, any farther than 
what ariſes from diſappointment. _ + 6 | 
There are, indeed, many faces which, at firſt view, are 
apt to raiſe diſlike. But this is generally not from any 
ee deformity, but either from want of expected 
beauty, or from the carrying ſome natural indications of 


morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all acquire a faculty 
_ five years of age, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered, | 


of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and geſtures. That 
this is not occaſioned by any form poſitively diſgulting, 
appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance: we ate 
ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and 
chearfulneſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhall 
give us no diſguſt. There are horrors raiſed by ſome ob- 
jects, which are only the effect of fear for ourſelves, or 
compaſſion towards others, when either reaſon, or ſome 
fooliſh aſſociation of ideas, makes us apprehend danger, 
and not the effect of any thing in the form itſelf. For | 
we find, that moſt of thoſe objects, which excite horror 
at firſt, when experience, or reaſon, has removed the 
fear, may become the occaſion of pleaſure.  _ 
The caſual conjunction of ideas gives us diſguſt, where 
there is nothing diſagreeable in the form itſelf. And 
this, in effect, is the cauſe of moſt of our fantaſtic aver- 
ſions to the figures of diverſe animals, &c. Thus ſer- 
pents of all kinds, and many inſects, really beautiful 
enough, are beheld with averſion by many people, who 
have got ſome accidental ideas of miſchief affociated to 
them. A ſimilar reaſoning is applied to our perception 
of moral beauty and deformity. Inquiry into the original 


„ I of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, paſſim. 
Defluxions on the eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and | 


But it is more juſt to diſtinguiſh between the ſentiments 
of delight or diſguſt, excited in us by beautiful or de- _ 
formed objects, which are effects of ſome cauſes, and the 
natural and real qualities of the perceived objects by 
which they are produced. There are objects, ſays an 
excellent writer, which have a natural aptitude to pleaſe 
or offend, or between which and the contemplating mind 
there is a neceſſary congruity or incongruity; and though 
the actual perception of the underſtanding, and conſe- 
quent feeling of the heart, in contemplating the actions 
and affections of moral agents may exiſt in very different 
degrees, on account of the incidental obſtruQions, ariſing 
from bodily indiſpoſition, mental prejudices and biafles, 
and the aſſociation of ideas; yet, to every rational mind 
2 diſpoſed, morally good actions muſt for ever be 
acceptable, and can never of themſelves offend ; and 
morally evil actions muſt for ever be diſagreeable, and 
can never of themſelves pleaſe. What is right in actions 
and characters is beautiful and amiable; and gives plea- 
ſure ; what is wrong is deformed and odious, and excites 
diſguſt : right and pleaſure, wrong and pain, are as diſ- 
tinct as cauſe and effect. It is no leſs abſurd to main- 
tain, that the perception of virtue is nothing diſtin 
from the reception of the pleaſure reſulting from it, 
than to infer, with ſome metaphyſicians, that ſolidity, 
extenſion, and figure, ate only particular modes of ſen- 
ſation, becauſe attended, whenever they are perceived, 
with ſome e 08 of fight or touch. Thus anc 
| | | ar 
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author ſhew, that moral beauty and dformity ate real | 


-  quilities of certain actions; in which conſiſts their apti- 
tude to pleaſe or diſguſt. With reſpect to natural beauty, 
he obſerves; that uniformity amidſt variety pleaſes, be- 


cauſe of the natures of variety and uniformity, which are 
ſuch, that whenever united, they are adapted to pleaſe | 
every free, unbiaſfed' mind that diſcerns them, He ac-| ty of ſw: gm by 1 
the ere by a ſchirrhous bronchocele, by a thick- 


counts for the pleaſure they afford, without referring 


them to an arbitrary, internal ſenſe, by the following cir- | 
cumſtances that attend them. They are more eafily com- 2 Ir 
by fome hard ſubſtance lodged in it, and weakening its 


prehended by the mind: order and 1 metry give things 


their ſtability and ſtrength, and ſubſervieney to any va-| 


luable purpoſe ; regularity and order evidence art and 


defign. Diſorder and confufion, whence deformity ariſes, | 


© denote only the negation of regularity and order; or any | 


" cording to a law, rule, or plan, and prove not defign. 


arrangement and diſpoſition of things, which are not ac- | ery conſide 
grees removed the complaint. OW 
' Theſe are not poſitively difpleafing ; except where we [DEGRADATION, in our law-books called difgradation, 
- previouſly expected order, or where impotence or want | 


of ſkill appear, and the contriver has either failed of his | 
deſign, or executed it ill. See on this ſubject Dr. Price's 
| Review of the principal Queſtions and Difficulties in 
Morals, ch. ii. paſſim. See an admirable Effay on bodily 
 Deformity, by Mr. Hay, in the Fugitive Pieces, vol. i. 


p. 93, &c. ET | 1 
DEFOSSION, Defoſſio, the puniſhment of burying alive, 
inflicted, among the Romans, on Veſtal virgins guilty of 
incontinency. It is alſo a cuſtom among the Hungarians 
to inflict this puniſhment on women convicted of adul- 
tery. Heretics alſo were puniſhed in this manner. Sce | 

Bun. | | She 

- DEFTARDAR, or DtrTERD a, the treaſurer of the re- 
venues of the Turkiſh empire. See TrREASURER. | 
The word is compounded, firſt, of deſter, a Turkiſh | 
name for a book, regiſter, memoir, &c. which Meninſki 
derives from the Greek :g8:ea, the ſkin or parchment 
anciently wrote on. The ſecond word, whereof deftar- 
Adar is compounded, is dar, a Turkiſh and Perſian word, 
fHgnifying #eeping, or holding, q. d. book-keeper of the 


monies received and expended. 


- Meninſki calls him ſupremus theſaurarius, high treaſurer ; | 


and præſes camere, preſident of the exchequer. Caſtellus 


makes him the keeper, and comptroller of the books of 


receipts and payments. 1 1 5 
The deftardar, or, as Vigenere calls him, depbterderi, bas 
in his charge the rolls and accounts of the militia, and 
the treaſury: he receives all the grand ſignior's revenues, 
pays his forces, and furniſhes the expences of all public | 
affairs: in which, his office differs from that of the chaz- 
nadar, who is treaſurer of the ſeraglio or court, as the 
deftardar is of the ſtate. CO 


—_/ Ricaut makes a deftardar, whom he calls | teftardar, in 


each beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenere affures us, 

there are but two, the one for Europe, and the other for 
Afia ; the firſt reſides at Conſtantinople, and has under | 
him two general commiſſioners, or deputies, one for 
Hungary, Tranſylvania, Walachia, Croatia, Servia, Bul- 

garia, Boſnia, &c. the other for Greece and the Morea, 

with the iſlands of the Archipelago” _ 1 
Each of theſe has under him as _ ſub-commiſſioners, | 
or agents, as there are ſangiackats in | 


4 baſſi's in their ſangiackat, to keep the account of the ti- 
mariots in their diſtricts. The deftarder of Aſia has two 


general deputies, the one for Anatolia; the other for | 


© Syria, Arabia, and Egypt: theſe have likewiſe their ſub- 
agents, clerks, &c. as thoſe of Europe. 


DEGENERATION, the act of failing, or declining from 
a more perfect, or valuable kind, ſtate, or condition, to 
an inferior or worſe. e | 1 
It is a great diſpute among the naturaliſts, whether or no 


animals, plants, &c. be capable of degenerating into 


other ſpecies? The affirmative is urged by many, as a 
ſtrong objection againſt the plant being contained in the 
ſeed, and that doctrine of generation wherein that is 
ſuppoſed to be ſo. „ 9 
But our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts maintain the opinion of 


ſuch a degeneration, or tranſmutation, to be erroneous, 


and a chimera: not but they allow, that a plant, by be- 


ing tranſplanted to an improper ſoil, or ſun, may be de- 
praved; ſo as a Dutch roſe, of an hundred leaves, may: 
only produce another roſe, far thort thereof in number 
of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c. Such a depravation is poſ- 


fible, and frequently happens; but a ſpecific transforma- | 


tion ſeems out of the power of nature; a new form ever 


ſuppoſing a new generation, which again ſuppoſes a cor- 
1 


ruption of the former kind. 


'DEGLUTITION, in Medicine, the act of fwallowing che 


ſood. 4 | 
Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place, by means of the 
tongue, driving the aliment into the oeſophagus, or gul- 


let; and then, by the contraction of the ſphincter, and 


downwards into the ſtomach, in our 2 
Dieglutition ſucceeds maſtication, and is fol 
—AA +2577 622 | 0 


| The degradations of a peer, a prieſt, a knight, a gentle- 


gentleman was accuſed of treaſon, and breach of faith, 
by a king at arms, Two ſcaffolds were erected; the one 


ſurplices, who ſung the vigils of the dead. At the cloſe 
of each pfalm they made a pauſe, during which the of- 
ficers of arms ſtripped the condemned of ſome piece of 


tioner of Juſtice. 


honour, dignities, and pre-eminences, and prohibited to 


is province; which | ; 
ſub-commiſſioners have as many clerks as there are ſa- It has been maintained that the king may degrade a peer; 


but it appears from later authorities, that he cannot be 


_ Conſtantinople. It is in the perſon of the patriarch 
_ Conſtantine, whom Conſtantine Copronymus cauſed to 

be executed. He was made to aſcend the ambo; and 
the patriarch Nicetas ſent ſome of his biſhops to ſtrip 
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the fleſhy fibres of the ſame œſophagus, which, leſſen- 
ing the bore, or aperture thereof, protrude the contents 


owed by 'con- 


A difficulty of ſwallowing may be occafioried by ulcers of 


ening of the mucus in the 142 by indurations of 
the cefophagus, by a fungus in it, by a facculus formed 
coats, and by ſpaſms. CT Os | | 

Dr. Duncan, in his Medical Cafes, 1778, mentions the 
caſe of a difficult deglutition, Le 45% to arife from a ve- 
nereal infection, in which electrical ſparks, applied to 
the fauces, were of very conſiderable ſervice, and by de- 


and depoſition, the act of depriving, or ftripping a perſon 
for ever of a dignity, ot degree of honour; and taking 
away the title, badge, and privileges thereof. 


man, an officer, &c. are performed with divers ceremo- 
nies. That which anciently obtained in, degrading a per- 
ſon from his nobility, is very curious. It was prackiſed 
in the time of Francis I. upon captain Fangel, who had 

in a cowardly manner given up Fontarabia, whereof he 
was governor. 8 8 | | GY . 
On this occaſion, twenty or thirty cavaliers, without ble- 
miſh or reproach, were aſſembled; before whom the 


for the judges, beralds, and purſuivants; and the other 
for the guilty cavalier, who was armed at all points, and 
his ſhield placed on a ſtake before him, reverſed with the 
point upwards. On one fide aſſiſted twelve prieſts, in 


his armour, beginning with the helmet, and proceeding 
thus, till he was quite diſarmed; which done, they broke 
his ſhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
king at arms emptied a bafon of hot water on the crimi- 
naPs head; and the judges, putting on mourning habits, 
went to the church. This done, the degraded was drawn 
from off the ſcaffold, with a rope tied under his arm- 
pits, laid on a bier, and covered with mortuary cloaths 
the prieſt ſinging ſome of the prayers for the dead; and 
then he was dehvertd to the civil judge, and the execu- 
For a more domeſtic inſtance : Sir Andrew Harcla, earl 

of Carliſle, being attainted and convicted of treaſon, 18 
Edw. II. coram rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his ſword was broken over his head, and his ſpurs 
hewn off his heels; Sir Antony Lucy, the judge, ſaying. 
to him, © Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a knave.” 
By ſtat. 13 Car. II. William lord Monſon, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and others, were degraded from all titles of 


bear, or uſe, the title of lord, knight, eſquire, or gen- 
tleman, or any coat of arms, for ever afterwards. _ 


degraded but by act of parliament. 9 5 
As to eccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of degradation be- 
fore condemnation to death, in the eighth century, at 


him of the pallium, and anathematized him: then they 
made him go out of the church backwards. po R 
But we have a much later inſtance in our own hiſtory : 
when Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was degraded, 
by order of queen Mary, they dreſſed him in epiſcopal 
robes, made only of canvas, put the mitre on his head, 
and the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand; and in this attire 
ſnewed him to the people, Which done, they ſtripped 
him again, piece by piece. 
At preſent, they do not ſtand fo much on the ceremony 
of degradation, in order to the putting a prieſt to death 
by reaſon of the delays and difficulties that it would oc- 
caſion. Pope Boniface pronounced, that 6x biſhops were 
required to degrade a prieſt ; but the difficulty of aſſem- 
bling ſo many biſhops, 'rendered the e e 
quently impracticable. | ; 
With us, a prieſt, after having been delivered to his or- 
dinary, if he cannot purge himſelf of the crime laid at 
5 a e and net robes, are ſtripped over 
is ears by the common hangman ; by which he is de- 
clared diveſted of bis hats en d ; 
. It 


| heims, ſentenced in the council of Orleans, in 991, 
98 20 delibersted, what form they ſhould follow in the 
depoſition; whether that of the canons, that is, eh wy 
depoſition 3 or that of cuſtom, viz. degradation. An 


. a In effekt, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere read- 


_ thereto by cuſtom, viz. the ſtripping off the ornaments, 
hat wait ths Ein the pontifical veſtments, that properly 


DEGRADATION, in Painting, expreſſes the leſſening, ys 


,  tityis 2, it is of the ſecond degree, cke. 
DEGREE of fire, in Chemiſtry. See Firs and HEAT, | 
| DEGREE, in Geometry, an are of a circle, including a three 


The ſubdiviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- | 
nators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a firſt mi- 


But theſe denominators being troubleſome, their loga- 
rithms are ſubſtituted in common uſe, as indices thereof. 


But though the ancient Egyptians, to whom this divi- 


into 100, &c. For in decimals there is no occaſion for | 
reducing leſſer fractions into greater, or greater into 
leſſer; which is a tedious article in ſexageſimals. Ste- 
vinus even holds, that this diviſion of the circle which 
he contends for, obtained in the wiſe age, in /eculo ſo- 
| nts Stevin. Coſmog. lib. 1. def. 6. EC. 
The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in de- | 
 greesz becauſe the curvature of the circle being uniform 
in all its parts, equal angles at the center are fubtended 


DecREEt of latitude is 


_ or diminiſh the diſtance 


meridian, in the plains of Senna, 


, * 
* 
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| It is decided, however, that degradation does not efface | 


the prieſtly character. 


Degradation only ſeems to differ from depoſition in a few 
ignominious ceremonies, | 


which cuſtom has added there- 
to. Accordingly, in the buſineſs of Arnoul, archbiſhop” 


it 
was declared, that he ſhould ſurrender the ring, paſtoral 


ſtaff, and pallium; but that his robes ſhould not be torn | 


ing of the ſentence, It is the reſt, therefore, added 


conſtitutes degradation. | 


rendering dim and confuſed the appearance of diſtant 
objects in a landſcape, ſo that they ſhall appear there, as 
they would do to an eye placed at that diſtance from them. 


Gee PERSPECTIVE. 


DEGRADED, in Heraldry. A croſs degra ded, is. a croſs 
marked, or divided into ſteps at each end, diminiſhing as 


they aſcend towards the middle, or center ; by the French 
called perronnte. See Cross. | n = 


DEGREE, in Agents; is uſed in ſpeaking of equations. | 


If the index of the higheſt power of the unknown quan- 


hundred and ſixtieth part thereof. 


Every circle, great and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be divided | 
into 360 parts, called degrees: the degree is ſubdivided 


into 60 leſſer parts, called minutes: the minute into 60 


Others, called ſeconds : the ſecond into 60 thirds, &c. | 
It follows, that the degrees, minutes, &c. of greater cir- 


cles, are greater than thoſe of lefs. 


Thus a degree, as being the integer, or unit, 1s denoted 
by o, a firſt minute, or prime, by 1; a ſecond by 2, 


or ©; a third by 3, or “/, &c. Accordingly, 3 degrees, | 


25 minutes, 16 thirds, are written 3, 25, 16”. 


ſion is uſually aſcribed, did, by means hereof, free aſtro- 


nomical calculations from fractions; ſince ſexageſimal | 
fractions may be managed as integers; and were very 


happy in the choice of ſuch a number of degrees in the 
circle, as admitted of a juſt diviſion, by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 


and 9; yet Stevinus, Oughtred, Wallis, &c. with good | 


Treaſon, wiſh the ſexageſimal fractions ſet aſide, and de- 
_ cimals taken in their room; or that the degree were ſub- 
divided into 100 equal parts, and each of theſe again 


by equal arcs, and by fimilar arcs in peripheries of dif- 
ferent diameters. Thus we ſay, an angle of go degrees, 
of 70 degrees 

45 ſeconds. 


= or declines ſo many degrees from the equator. - 


uch a town is ſituate in ſo many degrees of longitude and 


latitude, | 
A fign includes 30 degrees of the ecliptic. 
ricity of the earth, 


more generally 
ſerver muſt moy 


1, the 36oth part of the meridian; or 
it is that ſpace through which an ob- 
e on the meridian, in order ta increaſe 


degree. See LaATitupE 


The er of a degree of a meridian, or other great 
circle, on the ſurface of the earth, is variouſly deter- 
mined by various obſervers : 
of are various. See EAR Tu. 
Ptolemy fixes the degree at 683 Arabic miles, aceount- 
ing 73 ſtadia to a mile. The Arabs themſelves, who 
made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, | 


by meaſuring the diſtance of two pm under the ſame 


y order of Almamon, 
determining the ſemidi- 


only make 56 miles. Kepler, 
ameter of the earth by the 


between which two numbers, 


. meaſuring the 
| obſervato 


quantity o 


» 59 minutes; of 25 degrees, 15 minutes, | 


1 1752, found the length of a degree of the meridian in la- 
Such a ſtar is mounted ſo many degrees above the hori- 


on the ſuppoſition of the ſphe- 
of a ſtar from the zenith by one | 


the methods too made uſe | 


diſtance of two tai 
Vol.. II. Ne 92, 5 mountains, 


DecrEE of _—_ is the ſpace between two meridians 


? 


: N 
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makes a degree 13 German miles; but his method is far 
from being accurate. Snelliug, ſeeking; the diameter. of 
the earth, from the diſtance of two -parallels of the 
equator, finds the quantity of a degree, by one method, 
to be 57064 Paris toiſes, or 342382 feet; and by an- 
other method, 57057. toiles, or 342342 feet. The mean 

| M. Picart found by men- 
ſutation, in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoiſin, the moſt 
ſure, and he makes the quantity of a degree 57060 toiſes, or 
342360 feet, which, reduced to other meaſures, gives 
he quantity of a degree of a great circle, in. | 


© Engliſh miles of 50000 feet each 73 2 
Florentine miles of 3000 braccios 63 55. 
Common French leagues of 2282 toiſes 25 _ 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet 29556 


However, M. Caſſini, at the command of the king of 
France, in the year 1700, repeated the ſame labour, and 
ace of 6 degrees, 18 minutes, from the 

| ry at Faris, along the meridian to the city of 
Collioure in Rouſſillon, that the greatneſs of the inter- 
val might diminiſh the error, found the quantity of a'dr- = 
gree to be 57292 toiſes, or 343742 Paris feet, amount- 
ing to 3 $154 Engliſh feet. On which footing, the 
a minute of a degree of a great circle of 

= earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of a ſecond, 95 


Wich which account pretty nearly agrees that of our 


countryman Mr. Norwood, who, about the year 1635, 
meaſured the diſtance between London and York, and 
found it 905751 Engliſh feet; and finding the difference 

of latitudes 20 287, determined the quantity of one de- 


_ gree to be 367196 Engliſh feet, or 57300 Paris toiſes, or 


69 Engliſh miles, 288 yards. See Newt. Princ. Phil. 
Nat. Math. prop. 19. p.378. and Hiſt, Acad. R. Scienc. 
anno 1700. b. 7% RE ö "HE 
M. Caſſini, the ſon, completed the work of meaſuring the 
whole arc of the meridian through France, in 1718. 

For this purpoſe he divided the meridian of France into 
two arcs, which he meaſured ſeparately. The one from 
Paris to Collioure had given him 57097 toiſes to a de- 

gree ; the other from Paris to Dunkirk 56960; and the 


| whole arc from Dunkirk to Collioure 57060, the ſame as 


M. Picart's. M. Muſchenbroek, in 1700, reſolving to 
correct the errors of Snellius, found by particular ob- 
ſervations, that the degree between Alcmaer and Berg-op- 


oom contained 57033 toiſes. Meſſrs. Maupertuis, Clai- 


raut, Camus, le Monnier, and Outheir of France, were 
deputed on a northern expedition, and began their ope- 
rations, aſſiſted by M. Celſus, an eminent aſtronomer of 
Sweden, in Swediſh Lapland, in July, 1736, and finiſhed 
them by the end of the following May. They obtained 
the meaſure of a degree, the middle point of which was 


in lat. 66? 20” N. and found it to be 57438,9 toiſes, 


when reduced to the level of the fea. Another com- 


pany of gentlemen was about the ſame time ordered to 


the ſouth, viz. Meſſrs. Godin, Bouguer, and la Conda- 


mine of France, to whom were joined Don Jorge Juan, 


and Don Antonio de Ulloa of Spain. They left Europe 


in 1735, and began their operations in the province of 


Quito in Peru, about October, 1736, and finiſhed them, 
aſter many interruptions, about eight years after. The 
Spaniſh gentlemen publiſhed a ſeparate account, and aſ- 


ſign for the meaſure of a degree of the meridian at the 


equator 56767,8 toiſes. M. Bouguer makes it 56753 
toiſes, when reduced to the level of the ſea; and M. de 
la Condamine ſtates it at 56749 toiſes. | 85 


M. de la Caille, being at the Cape of Good Hope in 


titude 330 18“ 8. to be $7037 toiſes. In 1755, father 
Boſcovich found the length of a degree in latitude 439 N. 

to be 56972 toiſes, as meaſured between Rome and Ri- 
mini, in Italy. In the year 1740, Meſſrs. Caſſini and 
de la Caille again examined the former meaſures in 
France, and, aſter making all the neceflary corrections, 
fourid the meaſure of a degree, the middle of which is 
in 499 22' N. to be 57074 toiſes; and in the latitude of 


_ 45%, $7050 toiſes. From theſe meaſures it appears that 


the earth is not a ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid. See 
Figure of the EARTH. See Maupertuis's Figure of the 
Earth, &c. 8vo. 1738. | — 8 

The method of meaſuring a degree of the terreſtrial me- 
ridian is to meaſure a certain diſtance upon it by a ſeries 
of triangles, whoſe angles may be meaſured by actual 
obſervation, connected with a baſe, whoſe length may 

be taken by an actual ſurvey, and then to obſerve the dit- 

ferent altitudes of the ſame ſtar at the two extremities . 
of that diſtance. By this means the length of the are 

may be compared with its amplitude, or the number of 
minutes and ſeconds which it contains. 1 


che 


Me ſay, the ſecond degree, the third degree z Gregory the. 


1 : 
1 « ; 
s : l 4 * * l 4 1 
" 5 . "Y 6. | * a 


the quantity of which is variable according to the la- 
titude. 5 e eee 
"Theſe expreſſions. are borrowed from the ancients, who | 
were acquainted with a very large extent of earth, from | 
"eaſt to weſt, which they accounted the length, and a 


much leſs from north to ſouth, Which paſſed wich them 
for the breadth, of the earth. See LonG1TUDE.... 


The quantity of a degree of a great circle, with the diſ- 


* 


is tance of any other 1 arallel from the equator, being |. 


given, the quantity of a degre“ in that parallel is found by 


this canon: as the whole fine, or radius, is to the coſine | 
of the diſtance of the parallel from the equator; ſo is the | 


quantity of a degree of the equator to the quantity of a 
degree of the parallel. | 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 51%, and a| 


degree of the equator 69 miles. 


Log. of whole fine 100000000 | 5 
. Cone of 51? 171 97988718 . 
Log. 69 3 105 18388491 | 


Jg Tequired = 647720) ©, | 


The number correſponding to which in che tables is 
4322 nearly; which being multiplied by 5280, the 


number of feet in a mile, gives the number of Engliſh 
feet in a degree in that parallel. On which foundation 
(ſuppoſing M. Caſſini's proportion of 305154 Engliſh 
feet, or 69 miles, 864 feet to 1 degree of a great circle) 


— 


| is calculated the following table, exhibiting the quantity 
of a degree of longitude in each parallel of latitude. _ 


F Deg. fürs ſtat.| ]Deg. Englith ſtat "I 
0 


9205 miles of | | of | milesof | _ 
| Hat. | 5280 feet. | || lat. | 5280 feet. | | 
JVC 
e $08.1 eee 2 
269 6414747 994 
369 363 | 48 | 46 1575 
4 8 5254 |. ] 49 | 45 2082 |. 
5 | 638 4739 | |_59 | 44 2515 | 


| 6 | 68 4143| | 51 | 43 2777 | / 
7 | 68 3422 | 52 42 30%. 

| 8 68 2590 | | 53 | 41 3293 
9 | 68 1648 | | 54 40 3449 | 
10 58 505. 1... 1-55: 1 39 3549 |. 


112 | 67 3443 | 57 | 37 3533 
13 | 67 2064 | | 58 | 36 3438 
14 | 67 $5790] | 59 35 3283 
15 | 66 4260 | | 60 | 34 3072 
1416 | 66 2557 | 61 | 33 2804 
[x7 | 66 747 | 62 | 32 2483 | 
+18 | 65 4110 | þ 63] 31 2110 
| 19 | 65 2088 | | 64 | 30 1686 
| 20 | 64 5240 | | 65 | 29 1213 
21 | 64 3008 | 66|28 743 | 
2422 64 „„ 199 --. 198 1 -- 
{| 23 | 63 3513 | 68 | 25 4800 | 
124 | 63 972 |69| 24 4150] 
25 | 62 3609 | | 70 23 3460 | 
[26 | 62. 865 | 191.1 22 2792 | 
27 | 61 3301 | 72 21 1958 
2861 358] 73 20 1169 | 
| 29 | 60 2597 | | 74 | 19 338 
_ 130 82 4738 | | 75 | 17 4750 | 
| 31 | 59 1503 | | 76 | 16 3866 | 
32 58 3453 | 77 | 15 2948 
| 22. 3 | 4 2006 
J 3457 7791 | | 79 | 13 1043 
35 | 56 3461 | | 80 | 12 33 
{1-36 | 55 $5040 |-481 | 10 4327 | 
4 893 
| 8 2204 
39 | 53 3961 | | 84 | 7 1212 
_6 17 | 
4152 1147 | | 80] 4 3454 | 
42 | FI 2204 87 | 3 3272 
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| 44 | 49 4971 89 1 1093 
J 4 | 48 4884 9 O 


DEGREE, in Civil and Canon Law, denotes an interval in | 
cognation or kinſhip, whereby proximity and remote- 


neſs of blood are computed. | | | 
Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what per- 


ſons are neareſt to the ſtock or root. Or they are the 
diſtances of one perſon from another in the line of con- 


ſanguinity or affinity, reckoned from ſome common pa- 
rent or anceſtor. See CONSANGUINITY. 


111 | 67 4714 | | 56 38 3568} |} 


43 50 3178 | |88| 2 2184 | Buch is the end, and office, of the degrees, or leſſer in- 


Great was the firſt who prohibited marriage to the ſe. 
venth degree; which reſtriction was long oblerved: the 
ſecond council of Lateran, under Innocent III. reſtrained 


the prohibition to the fourth degree incluſixe, that is, to 


coulin germans children. Sce Max RAGE. 45 

In computing degrees of conſanguinity, the rule of the ci- 
vil law is univerſal, either in the direct, or. collateral, 
otherwiſe called the oblique line: Quit ſunt generationes 
tot ſunt gradus. Every generation in the direct line con- 
ſtitutes a different degree, reckoning either upwards or 


downwards; and this method of computation univerſally 
'obtains, as well in the civil and canon, as in the com- 


mon law. But in the canon law, the rule is different for 
the oblique line; and here a diſtinction is made between 
the 2qral, and unequal oblique line. 

In the firſt caſe the rule is, Quet gradibus perſone cognate 


; diflant a communi flipite, tot gradibus inter ſe diſtunt. In 
the other caſe the rule is, Put gradibus perſona remotinr 


diftat a communi flipite tot gradivus perſone. diftant inter ſe. 


Gr, generally, in whatſoever degr-e two perfons, or the 
moſt remote of them, are diſtant from the common an- 


ceſtor, that is the degree in which they are related to 


each other. Thus, Titius and his brother are related in 


the firſt degree, becauſe from the father to each of them 


is counted only one; Titins and his, nephew are related 


in the ſecond degree; for the nephew is two degrees re- 
moved from the common anceſtor ; viz. his own grand- 


father, the father of Titius. This rule of computation 
is adopted by our law; though the civilians count up- 


wards, from either of the perſons related to the common 


| Rock, and then downwards again to the other, reckon- 


ing a degree for each perſon both aſcending and de- 
ſcending. | 3 | 


|DzcRes, in Medicine, denotes a certain pitch, or intenſe- 


neſs, of the elementary qualities. 


The degrees uſually allowed are four, anſwering to the. 


number of the A aaron elements. 


In the ſchool philofophy, the fame qualities are divided 
into eight: the laſt, or higheſt degree of intenſion, is 
„% . ĩð ß my ! 
They ſay, a thing is cold in the ſecond degree, pepper is 


hot in the third degree, &c. 


Fire was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the 


fourth degree. 


DzcREEs, in Muſic, are the little intervals whereof the 


concords, or harmonic intervals, are compoſed. - See 
INTERYAL, and CONCORD. 2 "x 


The muſical degrees are three; the greater tone, the leſſer 


tone, and the ſemi-tone. 


The primary cauſe of the invention of degrees, or intervals, 
leſs than concords, and whereby the concords are di- 


vided, and, as it were, graduated, Deſcartes judges to 


have been this: that if the voice were always to proceed 
by harmonical intervals, there would be too great a diſ- 


proportion, or inequality, in the intenſeneſs thereof, 
which would weary both the ſinger and the hearer. | 


5 Thus, ſuppoſing A and B the diſtance of a greater third; 
if the voice were immediately to aſcend from A to B, 


then becauſe B, being acuter, ſtrikes the ear with more 


| force than A, leſt that diſproportion ſhould prove un- 
eaſy, another ſound, C, is put between them; by which, 
as by a ſtep, or degree, we may aſcend more ealily, and 


with leſs unequal force in raiſing the voice. 


| Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the degrees are 
only certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the ex- 
tremes of the concords, for moderating their inequality, 


but which of themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to 


ſatisfy the ear, and are of uſe only with regard to the 
concords. So that when the voice has moved one d- 
] | gree, the ear is not yet ſatisfied till we come to an- 
13 —_ which therefore mult be a concord with the firſt 
ſound. 8 n 
The ſubſtance of what is here alleged amounts to this: 


that by a fit diviſion, of the concording intervals, into 


lefler ones, the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to 


another, and the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite 
reliſh of the perfect intervals, whoſe extremes are the 


and pleaſure. _ 


proper points in which the ear finds the expected reſt oY 


tervals. Now there are only three, that experience re- 


| commends as agreeable, whoſe ratios are 8: 9, called 


the greater tone; 9: 10, called the leſſer tone; and 15: 16, 
called the ſemi-tone. By theſe alone a ſound can move up- 
wards or downwards ſucceſlively, from one extreme of a 


concord to another, and produce true melody: and, by 
means of theſe, ſeveral voices are alſo capable of the ne- 
ceſſary variety in paſſing from concord to concord. As 


to the original of theſe degrees, they ariſe out of the ſim- 

ple concords, and are equal to their differences. Thus, 

: 9, is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 9: 10, is 

the difference 7 a leſſer third and fourth; or of a mo 
| rh an 
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and greater ſixth; and 15: 16, the difference ofa g 


third and fourth, or of a fifth and leffer ſixth 


Duonees, for the aſe of, in the conſtruAtion of the ſcale 


muſic, ſee SCALE. 


do certain privileges, precedencies, &c. 


The degrees are much the ſame in the ſeveral univerſities: 


put the laws of them, and the diſcipline or exercife pre- 
bachelor, maſter, and doftor;" inſtead of the ſecond, in 


Tome foreign univerſities, they have lizentiate. 


In each faculty there are but two'degFees, viz. bachelor and 
Aodlor, which were anciently called bachelor and maſter : 
nor do the arts admit of more than two, which ſtill re- 
tain the denomination of the ancient degrees, viz. bache-| 
lor and maſter. At Oxford, degrees of maſter and doftor 
are only conferred once a year, viz, on Monday after 
the ſeventh of July; when a ſolemn act is held for the 


purpoſc. See ACT. © 4 


The expences of a degree of doctor in any of the facul- 
ties, in treats and ſet fees, uſually amount to 1004. and 


that of a maſter of arts, to 20 or 300. 


iS 


The degree of bachelor is only conferred in Let. 


Jo take the degree of bachelor of arts, four years are re- 
quired, and three more for maſter of arts. See Ba- 


- CHELOR» 


firſt Tueſday in July. The ee, of bachelor 
up in Lent, beginning on Aſh-Wedneſday. 


The degres of maſter of arts is not given till above three 
years after that of bachelor; during which time, the 
Candidate is obliged, three feveral times, to maintain | 
two philoſophical queſtions in the public ſchools, and to 
anſwer the objections raiſed againit him by a maſter of | 
arts. He muſt alſo keep two acts in the bachelors ſchool, 


and declaim one. e 
For the DEGREE of doctor, fee Doc rok. 


DEICIDE, DeIicip A, from Deus, God, and ceds, 
term only uſed, by ſome writers, in ſpezking of the con- 
 demnation, and execution, of the Saviour of the world, 


by Pontius Pilate, and the Jews. 


Kome have objesed eg dhe propriety of the term, fhce 


_ Chriſt ſuffered and died, not as God, but as man. 


 DEJECTION, from dejicio, I throw off, in Medicine, pro- 
perly fignifies the act of ejecting, or evacuating the ex- 
_ © erements, by means of the periſtaltic motion of the | 


guts. JVC | 
In which ſenſe it comes to the ſignification of 


ſenſe it is of the ſame import with Aool. 


Viſcid, glutinous, or, as ſome call them, unguinous de- 
Jections, frequent in ſcorbutic diſeaſes, indicate a colli- | 


quation of the ſolids of the body. 


Among the ſeveral circumſtances from which life and | 
death are prognoſticated, ſtools are none of the leaſt con-| 
ſiderable. Whether the nature of ſtools in general be 
good or bad, may be diſcovered, firſt, from their degree | 
of concoction or crudity z ſecondly, from the particular | 
times in which they appear; thirdly, from their ſub- 


| excretion. 
DejecT10N is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to | 
© the excrements themſelves, thus evacuated ; in which | 


y of their 


DrGREE, in Univerſities, denotes à quality conferred on 
the ſtudents; or members of them, as a teſtime their 
proficiency in the arts or faculties; and entitling them 


. 
' 


| 


I 


5 ſtance ; fourthly, from the quantity in which they are 
; diſcharged ; fiſthly, from the time during which they 


continue, or the time when they ceaſe; ſixthly, from the 


advantages with which they are attended, and the eaſe| 
or freedom from pain with which the patient diſcharges 
them; and in the ſeventh and laſt place, from the train 
of good or bad ſigns, from which prognoftics by ſtools| 


derive their certainty, 


 DrJecr1on, in Afrolegy, is applied to the planets, when 

in their detriment, as aſtrologers ſpeak, i. e. when they 
| have loſt their force, or influence, as is pretended, by 
reaſon of their being in oppolition to ſome others, which 


check and counteract them. 


Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that 

wherein it has its greateſt effect, or influence, which is 

called its exaltation, Thus, the ſign Aries being the ex- 

altation of the ſun, the ſign Libra is its dejechen. See | 
CE NN, on | 


ExXAaL TATION, 
DEJECTORIA denote purging medicines. 


DEIFICATION, in the Pagan Theology, the act, 
mony, of deifying their emperors, i. e. of placing them 
among the gods, and decreeing divine honours to be ren- 


dered them. See Gop, and Constct ation. 


The deification is the ſame with APOTHEOSIS. 


DEINCLINERS, or Deinctiving dials, are fuch as both 


decline, and incline or recline, at the ſame time. 


. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime vertical 


— 


or cere- 


circle at an angle of 30 degrees, and the horizontal plane 


being 52 degrees; a dial, drawn on this plane, is called 
a deincliner. See DIAL. 5 
DEIPARA, Seerose. See MoTHhER of God. 2 8 
DEIS, or Daus, the chief table in a monaſtery. Solus 
in refettorio prandebit ſupremus habens vaſtellum, priore pran- 
dente ad magnam menſam quam deis vulgariter appellamus. 
It is thus called from a cloth called dais, with which the 
tables of kings were covered. | 7 
DEISM, the doctrine, or belief, of the Deiſt. 
| Diiſm, from Glos, God, may properly be uſed to denote 
natural religion, as comprehending thoſe truths which 
have a real foundation in reaſon and nature; and in this 
ſenſe it is fo far from being oppoſite to Chriſtianity, that 
it is one great deſign of the Goſpel to illuſtrate and en- 
force it. Thus ſome of the deiftical writers have al- 
fected to uſe it; but dein more preciſely ſignifies that 
| ſyſtem of religion, relating both to doctrine and prac- 
tice, which every man is to diſcover for himſelf by the 
mere force of natural reafon, independent of all revela- 
tion, and excluſive of it; and this religion Dr. Tindal, 
and others, pretend is ſo perfect, as to be incapable of 
receiving any addition or improvement, even from di- 
vine revelation. OP TT EI | 


DEISTS, a claſs of people, known alfo under the denomi- 


nation of PFree-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it 


: N ä is, not to profeſs any particular form, or ſyſtem, of re- 
At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, | 
only the diſcipline is ſomewhat more ſevere, and the 
exerciſes more difficult. The commencement, which“ 
anſwers to the act of Oxford, is the Monday before the 
are taken| 


ligion; but only to acknowlege the exiſtence of a God, 
_ and to follow the light and law of nature, rejecting re- 
velation, and oppoſing Chriſtianity. V 
This name ſeems to have been firſt aſſumed, as the de- 
nomination of a party, about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, by ſome gentlemen in France and Italy, who 


- 


were deſirous of thus difguifing'their oppoſition to Chriſ- 
tianity by a more honourable appellation than that of 
atheiſts. Viret, an eminent reformer, mentions certain 
perſons, in his epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed. to the ſecond 

tome of his Inſtruction Chretienne, publiſhed in 1563, 

who called themſelves by a new name, that of Der/ts. 
Theſe, he tells us, profeſſed to believe in God, but 


I ſmewed no regard to Jeſus Chriſt, and conſidered the 
J kill, a 


doctrine of the apoſtles and evangeliſts as fables and 
dreams. He adds, that they laughed at all religion, 
though they outwardly conformed to the religion of thoſe 


with whom they lived, or whom they wiſhed to pleaſe, 
or feared to offend. Some, he obſerves, profeſſed to be- 
lieve the immortality of the ſoul; others denied both 


this doctrine, and that of Providence. Many of them 
were conſidered as perſons of acute and ſubtil genius, 
and took pains in diſſeminating their notions. See 


Bayle's Dict. art. VIRET. vol. v. or Leland's View ot 


the Deiſtical Writers, vol. i. p. 2. 5 | 

The Dez/ts hold, that, conſidering the multiplicity of reli- 
gions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the 
precarious arguments generally advanced in proof there- 
of, the beſt and ſureſt way is, to return to the ſimplicity 


truth agreed to by all nations. 5 
They complain, that the freedom of thinking and rea- 
ſoning is oppreſſed under the yoke of religion; and that 
the minds of men are ridden, and tyrannized, by the 
Seer impoſed on them of believing inconceivable 
myſteries; and contend, that nothing ſhould be required 
to be aſſented to, or believed, but what their reaſon 
* clearly cance. 8 „ 
The diſtinguiſhing character of modern Deiſts is, that 
they reject all revealed religion, and diſcard all pretences 
to it, as the effects of impoſture or enthuſiaſm. They 
profeſs a regard for natural religion, though they are far 
from being agreed in their notions concerning it. They are 
claſſed by ſome of their own writers into mortal and im- 
mortal Dei/ts : the latter acknowleging a iuture ſtate, and 
the former denying it, or repreſenting it as very uncer- 
tain, Oracles of Reaſon, p. 99. _ 5 
Dr. Clarke diſtinguiſhes four ſorts of Deif/s. 1. Thoſe 
who pretend to believe the exiſtence of an eternal, inſi- 
_ nite, independent, intelligent Being, who made the 
world, without concerning himſelf in the government 
of it. 2. Thoſe who believe the being and natural pro- 
vidence of God, but deny the difference of actions, as 
morally good or evil, reſolving it into the arbitrary con- 
ſtitution of human laws; and therefore they ſuppoſe that 
God takes no notice of them. With reſpect to both 
theſe clafſes, he obſerves, that their opinion can conſiſt- 
ently terminate in nothing but downright atheiſm. 3. 
Thoſe who having right apprehenfions concerning the 
nature, attributes, and all-governing providence of God, 
ſeem alſo to have ſome notion of his moral perfeCtions, 
though they conſider them as tranſcendent; and ſuch in 
nature and degree, that we can form no true judgment, 


— 


nor argue with any certainty concerning them: but 2 
Wt, | 3 e eny 


under an angle of 24 degrees, the elevation of the pole 


of nature, and the belief of one God; which is the only 8 
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1 DEIVIRILE, a term in the ſchool theology, ſignifying | | 
| ſomething divine and human at the tame time. See 


tion; ſuch as theſe, he ſays, are the only true Derffs, but 


authority of divine revelation. We might mention | 


2 )JELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge 
ie cauſe, which | 


deny the immortality of human ſouls, allegin , that men 
periſh at death, and that the preſent life is the whole of 
human exiſtence. 4. Thoſe who believe the exiſtence, 
perſections, and providence of God, the obligations of 


natural religion,. and a ſtate of future retribution, on the 
evidence of the light of nature, without a divine revela- 


their principles, he apprehends, ſhould lead them to em- 
brace Chriſtianity z. and therefore he concludes, that 
there is now no conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm in the world. 
Evidence of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 12. 27. 

- The firſt Deiſlical writer of any note that appeared in 
this country, was Herbert baron of Cherbury. He hved 


and wrote in the laſt 8 His book De Veritate was 
firſt publiſhed at Paris in 1624. 


This, together with his 
book De Cauſis Errorum, and his treatiſe De Religione La- 
ici, were afterwards publiſhed in London. His celebrated 
work De Religione Gentilium, was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1663, in 4to. and in 1700 in 8 vo. and an Eng- 
liſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed at London in 1705. 
As he was one of the firſt that formed Deiſm into a ſyſ- 
tem, and aſſerted the ſufficiency, univerſality, and abſo- 
lute perfection of natural religion, with a view to diſcard 
all extraordinary revelation, as uſeleſs and needleſs, we 
ſhall ſubjoin the five fundamental articles of this univer- 
ſal religion. They are theſe : 1. That there is one ſu- 
preme God. 2. That he is chiefly to be worſhipped. - 3. 

'That piety and virtue are the principal 7 of his wor- 
ſhip. 4. That we mult repent of our fins; and if we 
do fo, God will pardon b. 5. That there are re- 

Wards for good men, and puniſhments for bad men, both 

here and hereafter. Our own age has produced a num- 
ber of advocates in the ſame cauſe; and however they 
may have differed among themſelves, they have been 
agreed in their attempts of invalidating the evidence and 


| Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Woolſton, Tindal, 


Morgan, Chubb, lord Bolingbroke, Hume, &c. Some | 


have alſo added lord Shafteſbury to the number. 


But the friends of Chriſtianity have no reaſon to regret 

the free and unreſerved diſcuſſion which their religion 
has undergone. ObjeCtions have been ſtated and urged | 
in their full force, and as fully anſwered ; argument and | 


_ raillery have been repelled; and the controverſy between | 


Chriſtians and Deifts has called forth a great number of 


excellent writers, who have illuſtrated both the doctrines 


reflect honour on their names, and be of laſting ſervice 


to the cauſe of genuine religion, and the beſt intereſts 5 


of mankind. 
The number (7 
England, many men of ſpeculation and letters are ſaid to 

incline that way; and the like is obſerved in ſome of our 


—_ , 


neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, writing, | DELIA, AW in Antiquity, a quinquennial feſtival in the 
_ Hland of Delos, inſtituted by Theſeus in honour of Ve- 


and thinking, are indulged. Not that unreſtrained li- 


berty in this reſpect can ever injure Chriſtianity, or ſerve |. 


the cauſe of Deiſm: truth neither needs nor ſeeks diſ- 
guiſe; but where freedom is allowed, men's ſentiments, 
on the ſubject of religion, are more generally known. 


DEITY, Godbead; a common appellation given to God; 


and alſo by the poets to the heathen gods and goddeſſes. 


FHEANDRIC: © 5 3% a wy 
The word is a compound of Deus, God, and virilis, of 
Tir, man. Ty „ 5 


to take cognizance of and determine ſo 
_ ordinarily does not come before him. 


In the civil law, delegation alſo denotes a ſort of ſurrender, | 


whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place. 
See Ulpian. I. 11. ff. de novationibus & delegationibus, 
This delegation differs from transferring, or tranſlation, be- 
cauſe three perſons intervene in a delegation, viz. the cre- 


ditor, the debtor, and a third, who himſelf is indebted | 
to the debtor, and on whom the debtor transfers the ob- 
_ ligation he was under to pay the creditor, delegating him, 


as it were, for that purpoſe. But, in a ſimple transfer, 


it is enough the transferrer and the transferree be preſent. | 
DELETERIOUS (from Syaze, noceo, I hurt), a term ſome- | 


times uſed among naturaliſts, for ſuch things as are of a 
pernicious and poiſonous nature. See Poison. 
DELF, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug. 


From the Saxon word delfan, ta deive, or dig. | 
Dr of coal, denotes coal lying in veins undet-ground, be- 


fore it is dug up. 


Dar, or DELVI of cab, is alſo a certain quantity, dug out | 


of a mine, or pit. See Coal. | 


Deifts is ſaid to be daily increaſing: in | 


Dur is alſo uſed, in Heraldry, for one of the abatements | 


A delf tenne was anciently due to him that receded from 

his own challenge, or any way departed from his parole, 

or word. If there be two, or more, %% in an eſeut- 

cheon, it is then 8 an abatement: ſo alſo, if it 
e 


De1.x-ware, a kind of pottery of baked earth, covered with 


order to leſſen the contraction of the clay, to render it 
leſs compact, and to afford a better ground for the ena- 
mel. Red clay is alſo, added, which, on account of its 
ferruginous matter, binds and gives a greater ſolidity. 
The proportions of theſe ingredients vary in different 
. works, according to the different qualities of the earths 


and five parts of marle, form the compoſition uſed in 
ſeveral manufactories. Veſſels formed of theſe mate- 


__ glazing, which is done by pouring upon the veſſels thus 


but white enamel, ought to be ſo opake as not to ſhew 


. poſed of ſand or flints, vitrifying ſalts, calx of lead, and 
cCalx of tin. The vitrification of ſand is effected by 


twice its weight of calx of lead, and one part of calx' of 


to the maſs, is to be added to three or four parts of all 


ture of a hundred pounds of calx of lead, with about a 


| 45 or a fourth part of Calx of tin for the fineſt delf; 


furnace, where it is melted and vitrified during the 
baking of the ware. Then it is to be ground in a mill, 
and applied as above directed. Dict. of Chem. Eng. 


puted for that purpoſe, and called Deliaſiz, anNdga7, 
the embaſſy, or deputation, Architheorous, Apxibewpeag. To 


: DCD 5 95 I | _ prieſts deſcended from Mercury, who reſided all the year 
' DELEGATES, certain perſons delegated, or appointed, by | 

the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to fit upon | 
an appeal to the king in the court of chancery. See 

 _Covurr ef Delegate:. 7235 3 8 


ſet out in ſive veſſels, carrying with them every thing ne- 


laid aſide their crown till their commiſſion was fully 


The whole time of their going and 2 wich all the 


not even thoſe of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, that 


FI, ou | 
17 "RM £ | ' ol 


of honour; being a ſquare in the middle of the efeut- 
cheon. ä 1 


be of metal, or charged upon; it then becomes a charge 
of perfect bearing. 70 | 
an enamel, or white glazing, which gives it the appear- 
ance and neatneſs of porcelain. Ihe baſis. of this pot- 
tery is clay; and the kinds of clay chiefly uſed are the 
blue and green, with an addition of marle or ſand, in 


employed. Three parts of blue clay, two of red clay, 


rials muſt be dried very gently, to ayoid cracking. They 
are then to be placed in a furnace to receive a ſhyht bak- 
ing, and they are laſtly to be covered with an enamel or 0 
prepared, the enamel, which has been ground very fine, E 

and diluted with water. The glazing, Which is nothing 1 


the ware under it. The enamels for delf-ware are com- 


ſomewhat leſs than an equal part of alkaline ſalt, or 
tin, which is deſigned for giving a white opake colour 


the other ingredients taken together. M. D'Antic re- 
commends for the white enamel uſed in glazing a mix- 


ſeventh part of that quantity of calx of tin for common 


a hundred, or a hundred and ten pounds of fine ſand; 
and about twenty or thirty pounds of ſea-ſalt, or falt of 


_ glaſs. To make this enamel, lead and tin are calcined 
| together with a ſtrong fire, and the ſand is alſo to be 
and evidence of Chriſtianity in a manner that will ever | 


made into a fritt with the ſalt or aſhes. The whole, be- 
ing well mixed and ground together, is placed under the 


edit. 1777. See ENAMEL, GLAZING, and Poxck- 


nus. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
ELIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in 
honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. - 
The principal ceremony in this feaſt, was an embaſly, or 
rather a pilgrimage, to Apollo. of Delos, performed 
every five years, by a certain number of citizens, de- 


or Theori, Q4wpor, q. d. the ſeers; and the firſt perſon of 
him were added four more of the family of the Ceryci, 
at Delos, to aſſiſt in the temple. The whole deputation | 


ceſſary for the feaſt, and the ſacrifices. __ 

The Deliaſis, who went abroad, were crowned with lau- 
rel. At their arrival, they immediately offered a ſacri- 
fice to Apollo: and, after the ſacrifice, a number of 
young maids danced round the altar, a dance called in 
Greek Tegavec, wherein, by their various motions, and 
directions, they repreſented the turnings and windings 
of a labyrinth. When the Deliafts returned to Athens, 
the people went out to meet them, and received them 
with all the joy and acclamation imaginable. They never 


completed; and then they conſecrated it to ſome god in 
his temple. _ 3 —— ee eee. 4 | 


ceremonies of their embaſly, was called the Delia; during 
which time no criminal might be executed, which was 2 
peculiar privilege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, 


it was a day conſecrated to Jupiter, when Phocion was 
made to take the poiſon to which he was condemned; 
whereas they waited thirty days to give it to Socrates, by 
_reaſon of the Delia. 76 0+ 
According to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt inſtituted 
in the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war, after the 
| 6 i 9 Athenians 


U * 
DEL 
; by 5 


* 


' the: tombs out of it, and ordained, that nobody ſhould 
either be born or die in it; but that all the fick people 
ſhould be removed into a little iſland, called Rhenia: 
mougk the Tonians, and the neighbouring iſlanders of 
lonia, had long before that time held a ſort of Delia; 
that is, feaſts and games, 
ans celebrated afterwards. 
C, DEL1IACUS, among 
3 or a perſon who fold fowls, fatted capons, &c. 
he traders in this way were called Deliaci; the people 
of the ifle of Delos firſt practiſed this occupation. They 
alſo ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero, in his Academic 
aeſtions; lib. iv. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 30. and Columella, 
lib. viii. cap. 8. likewife mention the Deliaci. ; 
DELIACAL problem, problema DELIACUM, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication of 
the cube. See DUPLICATION. | | , 
DELIAS, Anarag in Antiquity, the name of the ſhip in 
which the Delian proceſſion was annually made by the 
_ Athenians. See DEL1A. | LET „ 
DELIBAMEN TA, in Antiquity, a libation offered to the 
infernal gods, which was always poured downwards; 
hence this act was expreſſed by the word defundere. 
' DELIBER ATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch, of 
rhetoric employed in proving a thing, or convincing an 
of, in order to oblige them to put it in ex- 


the Ancients, denoted a poul- 


: 


aſſembly there 
_- ecution. 

The | deliberative 
' Greeks and Roman 
people. | 


„ No dave s 


deliberative voice in the aſſembly, is when a 


in. In councils, the biſhops have deliberative voices; 
- thoſe beneath them have only conſultative voices. 
DELICT, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed to expreſs an of- 
fence of an inferior degree to a crime, to be puniſhed 
only by the effect of a civil action, for reparation of pri- 
vate damage. COTA eee WE I 
DELIGATION, De 
lates to the bind1 
S 
That bandages are 


very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for 


ean ſcarcely be any operation in ſurgery performed ſuc- 


3 his endeavours would be to no purpoſe: and more eſpe- 
cially in the treatment of wounds, fractures, luxations, 
and amputations. And we often find that in fractures 


ſpeedy remedy, as muſt be acknowleged by every one 
_ who has any ſkill in ſurgery: not to mention, that the 
manner, is juſtly reckoned among the good qualifica- 
tions of a ſurgeon; as it gains him the eſteem of the 
ſpectators, and the confidence of the patient, which is 
of great inſluence in ſorwarding the cure: for both the 
one and the other judge of a ſur 
erformance on ſuch occaſions. Vee BANDAGE. | 

DELILERS, a kind of Turkiſh huſſars, collected from 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Croatia. They are violent and fu- 
rious, whence their name, and diſorderly in their attack, 
which * my aſcribed to their belief of predeſtina- 

ncyel. NES LUIS mia gz) 


tion. OY 9 bas fl f | 
DELIMA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monegynia 
dlaſs. This gewus has 
Ileared, and the fruit is a donble-ſeeded be 
DELINEATING. See DESIGNING. 
DELINQUENT, 
or offene. 
It is the buſineſs of a n 
ing delinquents, | | 
DELIQUESCENCE, in Ern. denotes the property 
which certain bodies pofleſs of attracting moiſture from 
the air, and of thereby b 


e 
to ſaline ſubſtances, or bod 
ſults from their 
3 5 
 DELIQUIUM, or DrLI guru animi, from 'delinquo, 1 

ſwoon, a ſwooning, or fainting away; called alſo ſyn- 
cope, lipothymia, lipopſychia, eclyſis, and aſphyxia. 
DeLiquium, from deligueſco, to be diſſolved, in Chemiſtry, is 

the diflolution, or melting | 
52 pending it in a moiſt cellar. 

alt of tartar, or any fixed alkali, 


ITY. : 


itted ſome fault, 


a perſon who has comm 


— 
1 
1 


o 


oming liquid. It is peculiar 


_ Athenians had extirpated the iſle of Delos, removed all | 


like thoſe which' the Atheni- | 


kind was much in vogue among the | 
s when the orators harangued the | 


perſon has a right to give his advice, and his vote, there- | 


ligatio, that part of ſurgery which re- : 
ng up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, | 


- curing the diſorders of the human body, is evident not | 
only from the teſtimony of Hippocrates, Galen, and | 
other eminent phyſicians z but alſo from this, that there | 


_ ceſsfully without their aſſiſtance. For ſhould a ſurgeon | 
perform an operation with the greateſt judgment and | 
care, but miſcarry in the application of the bandage, all 


and luxations, after a proper reduction of the parts, the | 

cure depends more on a {kilful application of the band- 
nage, tothe part affected, than on the medicines. In the | 
caſe of violent hæmorrhages, a proper application of the | 
bandage and compreſſes, proves the moſt effectual and 


making and applying a bandage after a genteel and ready | 


eon's abilities by his] 


no corolla, the calyx is five- 
agiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſh- 


ies containing them, and re- 
AFFINITY with water. See DEL1-| 


, of a ſalt, or calx, by ſuſ- 


DEL 


cool moiſt place, and in an open veſſel, reſolves, of runs; 


© 


into a kind of li 
per deliguium. 
DerLiqQvivm is alſo uſed, in ſome authors, for a diſtilla- 
tion by means of fire. See DisTIiiiation. © 
DELIRIUM, light-headedneſs, in Medicine, a ſymptom fre- 
quent in fevers, cauſed by internal inflammations, wounds, 
Kc. whereby the mind is diſordered to a degree of folly, 
or even phrenſy. | 1 
Some derive the word from de, and lira; which, among 
the ancients, ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line; 
whence delirare, a recto aberrare. 
Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes of 
blood, whereby the brain is too much weakened z from 
the ſtings of venomous beaſts ; from the ſeed, or menſes, 
being retained in the womb; from the rotting of a gan- 
grened member, &c. | 4 
A diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces a deli 
rium. | | | 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of deliriumt. In 
ſome the patient is fierce and outrageous in others more 
mild and eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only 
indulging idle, ridiculous diſcourſe ; ſome laugh and 
ſing; others cry and are ſullen, &c. + 
As it is good for a patient under all diſorders ofthe body, 
to have his mind untouched, or to have all his actions 
under the command of the ruling faculty, as at other 
times; ſo, on the contrary, to be in any manner deli- 
rious, or to be deprived in whole or in part of the uſe 
of his reaſon, is a bad prognoſtic; and in acute diſeaſes _ 
often portends death. James. us m_— 
DELIVERY, Parturition, or child-birth, the bringing forth 
of a perfect foetus, or child, out of its mother's womb; 
Whether it be living or dead. See FoeTvs, BIxT RH, &c. . 
To a natural delivery, according to the phyſicians, are re- 
quired three conditions: firſt, that both the mother and 
the child ftrive alike, the one to deliver, and the other to 
be delivered: the ſecond; that it come into the world 
bead foremoſt, which is its natural poſture: and the 
third, that it be quick and eaſy, without ill accidents; 


quot, called by the chemiſts oil of tartat 


or double, it is no natural delivery; and t 
ſuch children agrippe, q. d. ægre parti. | 8 
A legitimate delivery is that which happens at the juſt term, 

i. e. in the tenth lunar month; and an illegitimate, that 
which comes either ſooner, or later; as in the eighth, or 
after the tenth. Hoffman ſays, that the uſual time of 
geſtation is nine ſolar months. Junker is of opinion, 
that the natural time of delivery is in the fortieth week, 


he Latins call 


tieth, or twenty-firſt, from the time when the motion of 
the foetus 1s firſt perceived; and he adds, that it is a 


the uſual diſcharge of the menſes in a ſtate of health. 
- Women are indeed delivered at ſeven, eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven months, and not later: though there are ſome 
- phyſicians who hold, that a delivery may be regular in 
the fourteenth month. _ V 

It has been obſerved, that deliveries are more happy in the 
- ſeventh month than in the eighth, i. e. that the child is 
eaſier ſaved, and more frequently lives, when it comes in 
the ſeventh than when in the eighth month. - FR 
Monſ. Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin trea- 
tiſe exprelly on the term of delivery; wherein he under- 


LS 


| Hippocrates, with reſpect to it. He holds, that the 
| crates, is a hundred and eighty-two days, or fix com- 
plete months; and the longeſt two hundred and erghty 
days, or nine months, and ten days; and that the chil- 
dren who come earlier, or later, than thoſe terms, do 
not live, or are not legitimate. PISS. + 
DrLiIvERT, ſymptoms, cauſes, and proceſs of. Beſides the 
more decifive ſymptoms of approaching delivery, women 
in theſe circumſtances are ſubject to pains, which are 
called falſe and ſpurious. - They exhauſt the ſtrength of 


the patient without promoting the birth: pains of this 
kind may be anne wer from true labour pains, by 
their being of a flatulent kind, and running ſometimes 
tranſverſely acroſs the abdomen, and ſometimes upwards 
from it towards the breaſt; they are uſually owing to 
coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a plethora. If the os tince is 
ſhyt during theſe pains, it may be concluded that they 
are falſez and if the patient is coſtive, a clyſter ſhould 
be adminiſtered; if a purging attends them, gentle opi- 
| ates will relieve; and if a plethora, bleeding will be pro- 
per. Some have recommended ſtimulating cordials; but 
others have obſerved, that true labour pains are beſt pro- 
moted by opium. The true ſymptoms of approaching 
delivery, and the proceſs of it, are as follow. e days 
before the labour commences, Fe of the belly 


| 


4 


| 


' fink, and its ſize is apparently diminiſhed : ſoon after 
urn at 


ſet in a cellar, or other 


Vor. II. No 92. 


päains are felt, which are at fir ſlight, and ret 
he | K | 0 os 


* 


Ton- 


Ws 


When the child preſents its feet foremoſt, or comes acroſs 7”, 


from the firſt ſuppreſſion of the menſe$ or the twen= 


good omen if the time of delivery be at or near that of 


takes to reconcile all the apparent contradiQtions 'of _ 


ſhorteſt term of a legitrmare birth, according to Hippo- 
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deny che immortality of human ſouls, alleging, that men 
17 5 at death, and that the preſent life is the whole of 
uman exiſtence. 4. Thoſe who believe the exiſtence, 
perſeCtions, and providence of God, the obligations of 
natural religion, and a ſtate of future retribution, on the 
evidence of the light of nature, without a divine revela- 
tion; ſuch as theſe, he ſays, are the only true Derfts, but 
their principles, he apprehends, ſhould lead them to em- 
brace Chriſtianity z and therefore he concludes, that 
there is now no conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm in the world. 
Evidence of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 12. 27. 
- The firſt Deiſlical writer of any note that appeared in 
this country, was Herbert baron of Cherbury. He lived 
and wrote in the laſt century. His book De Veritate was 


. firſt publiſhed at Paris in 1624. This, together with his | 


book De Cauſis Errorum, and his treatiſe De Religione La- 
ici, were afterwards publiſhed in London. His celebrated 
work De Religione Gentilium, was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1663, in gto. and in 1700 in 8vo. and an Eng- 
liſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed at London in 1705. 
As he was one of the firſt that formed Deiſm into a ſyſ- 
tem, and aſſerted the ſufficiency, univerſality, and abſo- 
lute perfection of natural religion, with a view to diſcard | 
all extraordinary revelation, as uſeleſs and needleſs, we 
ſhall ſubjoin the five fundamental articles of this univer- 
ſal religion. They are theſe : 1. That there is one ſu- 
preme God. 2. Th | 
bat piety and virtue are the principal part of his wor- 
ſhip. 4. 'That we muſt repent of our fins; and if we 
do fo, God will pardon them. 5. That there are re- 
Wards for good men, and puniſhments for bad men, both 
here and hereafter. Our own age has produced a num- 


ber of advocates in the ſame cauſe z and however they | 


-may have. differed among themſelves, they have been 
agreed in their attempts o invalidating the evidence and 
authority of divine revelation. We might mention | 
Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Woolſton, Tindal, 
Morgan, Chubb, lord Bolingbroke, Hume, &c. Some 
kave alſo added lord Shafteſbury to the number. 
But the friends of Chriſtianity — no reaſon to regret 
the free and unreſerved diſcuſſion which their religion 


has undergone. Objections have been ſtated and urged | 
in their full force, and as fully anſwered ; argument and [ 


_ raillery have been repelled; and the controverſy between 
Chriſtians and Deifts has called forth a great number of 


excellent writers, who have illuſtrated both the doctrines | 


and evidence of Chriſtianity in a manner that will ever 


reflect honour on their names, and be of laſting ſervice | 
to the cauſe of genuine religion, and the beſt intereſts | 


of mankind. | 


The number ( Deifts is ſaid to be daily increaſing: in | 


England, many men of ſpeculation and letters are ſaid to 


incline that way; and the like is obſerved in ſome of our | 


neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, writing, 
and thinking, are indulged. Not that unreſtrained li- 
berty in this reſpect can ever injure Chriſtianity, or ſerve 
the cauſe of Deiſm truth neither needs nor ſeeks diſ- 


on the ſubject of religion, are more generally known. 


- DEITY, Goegbead; a common appellation given to God ; i 


and alſo by the poets to the heathen gods and goddeſſes. 


: DEIVIRILE, a term in the ſchool theology, ſignifying | 


ſomething divine and human at the ſame time. See 
'T HEANDRIC, = EE TO II 


The word is a compound of Deus, God, and virilis, of 


_ DELEGATES, certain perſons delegated, or appointed, by 
the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to fit upon 


an appeal to the king in the court of chancery. See 


| Cour of Delegate:, 


DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge | 


to take cognizance of and determine ſome cauſe, which 
ordinarily does not come before him. 


In the civil law, delegation alſo denotes a ſort of ſurrender, : 


whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place. 
See Ulpian. I. II. ff. de novationibus & delegationibus, 

This delegation differs from transferring, or tranſlation, be- 
cauſe three perſons intervene in a delegation, viz. the cre- 


ditor, the debtor, and a third, who himſelf is indebted | 


to the debtor, and on whom the debtor transfers the ob- 
_ ligation he was under to pay the cceditor, delegating him, 


as it were, for that purpoſe. But, in a ſimple transfer, 


it is enough the transferrer and the transferree be preſent. 
DELETERIOUS (from Syazw, noceo, I hurt), a term ſome- 


times uſed among naturaliſts, for ſuch things as are of a 


_ pernicious and poiſonous nature. See Poiso cx. 
DELF, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal.is dug. 
From the Saxon word delfan, to deive, or dig. 


DELF of coat, denotes coal lying in veins undec-ground, be- 


fore it is dug up. 


DELx, or DELVE of coals, is alſo a certain quantity, dug out 


of a mine, or pit. Sce Col. 


DE1.F is alſo uſed, in Heralury, for one of the nt | 


cheon. | 1105 FFC 
A delf tenne was anciently due to him that receded from 


or word. If there be two, or more, -delfs in an eſeut - 
be of metal, or charg 


DEL F-ware, a kind of pottery of baked earth, covered with | 


order to lefſen the contraction of the clay, to render it 
leſs compact, and to afford, a better ground for the ena- 
mel. Red clay is alſo added, which, on account of its 
ferruginous matter, binds and gives a greater ſolidity. 
The proportions of theſe ingredients vary in different 
Works, according to the different qualities of the earths 


and five parts of marle, form the compoſition uſed in 
ſeveral manufactories. Veſſels formed of theſe mate- 


are then to be placed in a furnace to receive a ſlight bak- 


iat he is chiefly to be worſhipped. 3. glazing, which is done by Powe upon the veſſels thus 


but white enamel, ought to be ſo opake as not to ſhew 
the ware under it. The enamels for delf-ware are com- 
. poſed of ſand or flints, vitrifying ſalts, calx of lead, and 
calx of tin. The vitrification of ſand is effected by 


twice its weight of calx of lead, and one part of calx of 
tin, which is deſigned for giving a white opake colour 


commends for the white enamel uſed in glazing a mix- 
ture of a hundred pounds of calx of lead, with about a 


furnace, where it is melted and vitrified during the 
baking of the, ware. Then it is to be ground in a mill, 
and applied as above directed. Dict. of Chem. Eng. 
edit. 1777. See 


DELIA, Anare, in Antiquity, a quinquennial feſtival in the 


| | DELta, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in 
guiſe ; but where freedom 1s allowed, men's ſentiments, | - r 

The principal ceremony in this feaſt, was an embaſſy, or 
rather a pilgrimage, to Apollo of Delos, performed 
every five years, by a certain number of citizens, de- 
puted for that purpoſe, and called Deliaſtæ, Anaaca, 
or Theori, Q4wpor, q. d. the ſeers; and the firſt perſon of 
the embaſly, or deputation, Architheorous, Apybewpag. To 


pPrieſts deſcended from Mercury, who reſided all the year 
at Delos, to aſſiſt in the temple. The whole deputation 
Tet out in five veſſels, carrying with them every thing ne- 


The 


_ 


young maids danced round the altar, a dance called in 
Greek Tegavos, wherein, by their various motions, and 


of a labyrinth. 


1 


. * F 
* ye 


of honour ; being a ſquare in the middle of the efeut- 


his own challenge, or any way departed from his parole, 
cheon, it is then no og an abatement: ſo alſo, if it 
ed upon; it then becomes a charge 
of perfect bearing. M | 
an enamel, or white glazing, which gives it the appear- 
ance and neatneſs of porcelain. Ihe bafis of this pot- 


tery is clay; and the kinds of clay chiefly uſed are the 
blue and green, with an addition of marle or ſand, in 


employed. Three parts of blue clay, two of red clay, 


rials muſt be dried very gently, to avoid cracking. They 
ing, and they are laſtly to be covered with an enamel or 


prepared, the enamel, which has been ground very fine, 
and diluted with water. The glazing, Which is nothing 
ſomewhat leſs than an equal part of alkaline ſalt, or 


to the maſs, is to be added to three or four parts of all 
the other ingredients taken together. M. D'Antic re- 


ſeventh part of that quantity of calx of tin for common 


elf, or a fourth part of calx of tin for the fineſt de; 
a hundred, or a hundred and ten pounds of fine ſand; 
and about twenty or thirty pounds of ſea- ſalt, or falt of 
glaſs. To make this enamel, lead and tin are calcined 
together with a ſtrong fire, and the ſand is alſo to be 


made into a fritt with the ſalt or aſhes. The whole, be- 
ing well mixed and ground together, is placed under the 


ENAMEL, GLAZING, and PoRct- 


iſland of Delos, inſtituted by Theſeus in honour of Ve- 
nus. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. wa... 


honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. 


him were added four more of the family of the Ceryci, 


ceſſary for the feaſt, and the ſacriſices. 


e Deliaſis, who went abroad, were crowned with lau- 
rel. At their arrival, they immediately offered a ſacri- 
fice to Apollo: and, after the ſacrifice, a number of 


direCtions, they repreſented the turnings and windings 
V hen the Deliaſis returned to Athens, 
the people went out to meet them, and received them 
with all the joy and acclamation imaginable. They never 
laid aſide their crown till their commiſſion was fully 
completed ; and then they conſecrated it to ſome god in 
his temple. | F 
The whole time of their going and returning, with all the 
ceremonies of their embaſſy, was called the Delia; during 
which time no criminal might be executed, which was a 
peculiar privilege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, 
not even thoſe of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, that 
it was a day conſecrated to Jupiter, when Phocion was 
made to take the poiſon to which he was condemned; 
whereas they waited thirty days to give it to Socrates, by 
reaſon of the Delia. 
According to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt inſtituted 
in the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war, after the 

5 1 * Athenians 


D EI. 


Athenians had extirpated the iſle of Delos, removed all 
the tombs out of it, and ordained, that nobody ſhould 
either be born or die in it; but that all the fick people 
ſhould be removed into a little iſland, called Rhenia: 
though the Ionians, and the neighbouring iſlanders of 
lonia, had long before that time held a ſort of Delia; 
that is, feaſts and games, like thoſe which the Atheni- 
ans celebrated afterwards; 1 8 
DELIAC; DtL1acvs, among the. Ancients, denoted a poul- 
terer; or a perſon who ſold fowls, fatted capons, &c. 
he traders in this way were called Deliaci; the people 
of the iſle of Delos firſt practiſed this occupation. They 
alſo fold eggs, as appears ſrom Cicero, in his Academic 
Queſtions; lib. iv. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 30. and Columella, 
lid. viii. cap. 8. likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 
DELIACAL problem, problema DELIAcuM, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication of 
the cube. See DUPLICATION. _ | | 


l 


Wich the Delian 3 was annually made by the 
. Athenians. See DELIA. 5 | 
* DELIBAMENTA, in Antiquity, a 


hegnce this act was expreſſed by the word defundere. 
DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch, of 
rhetoric employed in proving a wary or convincing an 
aſſembly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in ex- 
ecution. | | | | 5 | 


2 


| people. : . 1 5 
Io have a deliberative voice in the aſſembly, is when a 


. thoſe beneath them have only conſultative voices. | 
DELICT, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed to expreſs an of- 
fence of an inferior degree to a crime, to be puniſhed 


vate damage. 


Kc. | | 


curing the diſorders of the human body, is evident not 
only from the teſtimony of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
other eminent phyſicians z but alſo from this, that there 
ean ſcarcely be any operation in ſurgery performed ſuc- 
ceſsfully without their aſſiſtance. For ſhould a ſurgeon 


care, but miſcarry in the application of the bandage, all 


and amputations. And we often find that in fractures 
and luxations, after a proper reduction of the parts, the 


e 


ſpeedy remedy, as muſt be acknowleged by every one 


manner, is juſtly reckoned among the good qualifica- 


erformance on ſuch occaſions. See BANDAGE. 


 Servia, Bulgaria, and Croatia. They are violent and fu- 


which ſome have aſcribed to their belief of predeſtina- 


©. ion; Rneyel. 
DELIMA, in Botany, a 


genus of the ; pohandria monogynia 


_  Teaved, and the fruit is a-double-ſeeded berry. 
 DELINEATING, „ , 
DELINQUENT, a perſon who has committed ſome fault, 

or offence. b | | 
It is the buſineſs of a 
ing delinquents,. 
 DELIQUESCENCE, in % 
which certain bodies po eſs of attracting - moiſture from 
the air, and of thereby delten liquid. It is peculiar 
to ſaline ſubſtances, or bodies containing them, and re- 
ſults from their AFINI | 

UIUM, 


ſwoom, a ſwooning, or fainting away; called alſo ſyn- 
_ cope, lipothymia, lipopſychia, eclyſis, and aſphyxia, 


the diflolution, or melting, of a ſalt, or calx, by ſuſ- 
Belas it in a moiſt cellacg. | ' 
alt of tartar, or any fixed alkali, 


| ſet in a cellg#; or oth 


libation offered to the 
infernal gods, which was always poured downwards ; | 


The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the : 
\ Greeks and Romans, when the orators harangued the | 


_ perſon has a right to give his advice, and his vote, there- | 
in. In councils, the biſhops have deliberatrve voices; 


only by the effect of a civil action, for reparation of pri- 


That bandages are very uſeful, and even neceſſary, for 


perform an operation with the greateſt judgment and 


his endeavours would be to no purpoſe : and more eſpe- 
_ cially in the treatment of wounds, fractures, luxations, 


who has any {kill in ſurgery: not to mention, that the 
making and applying a bandage after a genteel and ready 


tions of a ſurgeon, as it gains him the eſteem of the | 
ſpectators, and the confidence of the patient, which is | 


denotes the property 


 DELIQUIUM, or DeLiquium aim, from delingus, 1 


DeLiquium, from deligusſco, to be diſſolved, in Chemiſtry, is 


DELIAS; Anza in Antiquity, the name of the ſhip in| | e 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of gdeliriums. In 


= DELIGATION, Deligatio, that part of ſurgery which re- | 
| lates to the binding up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, | 


cure depends more on a ſkilful application of the band- 
age, to the part affected, than on the medicines. In the 
caſe of violent hæmorrhages, a proper application of the 
bandage and compreſſes, proves the moſt eſfectual and 


of great influence in forwarding the cure: for both the | 
one and the other judge of a ia nh abilities by bis . 


DELILERS, a kind of Turkiſh huſſars, collected from | 
rious, whence their name, and diſorderly in their attack, | 


| | 


\ 


claſs. ' This genus has no corolla, the calyx is five- | 


magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſh- | 


TY with water. See DEL1-|. 


: 
: 


or even phrenſy. 


0 


DEL 


cool moiſt place, and in an open veſſel, reſolyes, or runs; 
into a kind of liquor, called by the chemiſts oil of tartac 
per deligquium. | | ! 


% 


Dktigpibu is alſo uſed, in ſome authors, for a diſtilla- 


tion by means of fire. See Dist1LLATION. 


DELIRIUM, light⸗headedneſs, in Medicine, a ſymptom fre- 


quent in fevers, cauſed by internal inflammations, wounds, 
& c. whereby the mind is difordered to a degree of folly, 
Some derive the word from de, and lira; which, among 
the ancients, ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line; 
whence delirare, a recto aberrare. 

Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes of 
blood, whereby the brain is too much weakened ; from 
the ſtings of venomous beaſts ; from'the ſeed, or menſes, 
being retained in the womb; from the rotting of a gan- 
grened member, &c. _ | | WE, 
A diforder in the diaphragm commonly produces a deli= 
rium, | | 


ſome the patient is fierce and outrageous z in others more 


mild and eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only 


indulging idle, ridiculous diſcourſe 
ſing; others cry and are ſullen, &c. _—— 
As it is good for a patient under all diſorders of the body, 

to have his mind untouched, or to have all his actions 
under the command of the ruling faculty, as at other 
times; ſo, on the contrary, to be in any manner deli- 


; ſome laugh and 


rious, or to be deprived in whole or in part of the uſe 


of his reaſon, is a bad prognoſtic; and in acute diſeaſes 
often portends death. James. 33 15 


DELIVERY, Parturition, or child-birth, the bringing forth - 


of a perfect foetus, or child, out of its mother's womb; 


whether it be living or dead. See FoeTvs, Bix TR, &c. 
To a natural delivery, according to the phyſicians, are re- 


quired three conditions: firſt, that both the mother and 
the child ſtrive alike, the one to deliver, and the other to 
be delivered: the ſecond; that it come into the world 
head foremoſt, which is its natural poſture: and the 
third, that it be quick and eaſy, without ill accidents; 


When the child preſents its feet foremoſt, or comes acroſs _ 


or double, it is no natural delivery; and the Latins call | 
ſuch children agrippe, q. d. ægre part, Fo | 
A legitimate delivery is that which happens at the juſt term, 


i. e. in the tenth lunar month; and an zlegitimate, that 


which comes either ſooner, or later; as in the eighth, or 


after the tenth. Hoffman ſays, that the uſual time of 


geſtation is nine ſolar months. Junker is of opinion, 
that the natural time of delivery is in the fortieth week, 


from the firſt ſuppreſſion of the menſes or the twen-= 
tieth, or twenty-firſt, from the time when the motion of 


the foetus is firſt perceived; and he adds, that it is a 


good omen if the time of delivery be at or near that of 


the uſual diſcharge of the menſes in a ſtate of health. 
Women are indeed delivered at ſeven, eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven months, and not later: though there are ſome 
phyſicians who hold, that a delivery may be regular in 

the fourteenth month. | e 
It has been obſerved, that deliveries are more happy in the 

ſeventh month than in the eighth, i. e. that the child is 
eaſier ſaved, and more frequently lives, when it comes in 
the ſeventh than when in the eighth montn. 


Monſ. Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin trea- 


tiſe expreſly on the term of delivery; wherein he under- 
takes to reconcile all the apparent contradictions of 


| Hippocrates, with reſpe& to it. He holds, that the 
ſhorteſt term of a /egrtrmate birth, according to Hippo- 


crates, is a hundred and eighty-two days, or fix com- 
plete months; and the longeſt two hundred and eighty 
days, or nine months, and ten days; and that the chil- 
dren who come earlier, or later, than thoſe terms, do 
not live, or are not legitimate. 22 p 


DELIVERY, ſymptoms, cauſes, and proceſs of. Beſides the 


more deciſive ſymptoms of approaching delivery, women 
in theſe circumſtances are ſubject to pains, which are 
called falſe and ſpurious. - They exhauſt the ſtrength of 
the patient without promoting the birth : pains of this 
kind may be diſtinguiſhed from true labour pains, by 
their being of a flatulent kind, and running ſometimes 
tranſverſely acroſs the abdomen, and ſometimes upwatds 
from it towards the breaſt; they are uſually owing to 
coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a plethora. If the os tinc is 


ſhut during theſe pains, it may be concluded that they 


are falſe; and if the patient is coſtive, a clyſter ſhould 
be adminiſtered; if a purging attends them, gentle opi- 
ates will relieve ; and if a plethora, bleeding will be pro- 
per. Some have recommended ſtimulating cordials; but 
others have obſerved, that true labour pains are beſt pro- 
moted by opium. 'The true ſymptoms of 8 
delivery, and the proceſs of it, are as follow. e days 
before the labour commences, the contents of the belly 
' ſink, and its ſize is apparently diminiſhed : ſoon after 
pains are felt, you are at farſt flight, and return at 
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_ conſiderable intervals; in conſequence of theſe the uterus | 
begins to contract, and a mucous matter is diſcharged 
from the vagina; then the pains return quicker, conti- 
nue longer, and are more fevere ; the pulſe is affected, 
the ſkin becomes hotter, the face reddens, and a gene- 
ral agitation follows; the mucus is tinged with blood; 
the os tincæ opens, and its edges grow thin; the mem- 
branes protrude with the waters, dilating and widening 
the orifice. The child, at the inſtant of pain, is raiſed 
by the compreſſed waters from the os internum towards 
the fundus, whilſt the uterus itſelf deſcends by degrees 
into the inferior baſin. When the pain ceaſes each time, 
the womb riſes, the tumor formed by the membranes. 
diſappears, the os tince is relaxed, and the diameter di- 
miniſhed ; the child falls upon the lower part of the 
womb, and may be eafily diſtinguiſhed, as well as the 
part that preſents itſelf to the paſſage, through the re- 
laxed membranes. Towards the end of labour, the pains 
ſucceed more rapidly, and with greater violence at firſt 
they uſually begin in the ſmall of the back, and termi- 
nate about the pudenda, but now they begin in the egi 
umbilicalis, and die away towards the fundament, where 
they commonly leave a ſenſibility of weight. The tu- 
mor formed by the waters diſtending the membranes be- 
low the mouth of the womb, dilates the parts, till at 
length it burſts, and diſcharges the waters. If the child's 
head preſents fairly, it ſtops the diſcharge of the waters. 
Sometimes the ſame effort which burſts the membranes, 
expels the infant, and terminates labour. At other times, 
the interval is long before the delivery of the child. The 
bead of the child, having paſſed the os internum, enters | 
the vagina, which widens in proportion as it ſhortens; 
the perinæum is much ſtretched, and the frenulum ſome- 
times torn in the paſſage; the nymph# are obliterated, 
and the labia pudendi turned inward, and confounded in 
the general diſtenſion. At length the head forces the os 


externum, and the body readily follows, with the reſt -of | 


the waters mixed with blood. In this laſt period the 
woman trembles, and is convulſed, but is ſoon relieved 
by the expulſion of the child; ſome time after which, 

returning efforts are exerted for the excluſion of the 
PLACENTA, '- | | 


The proximate cauſe of delivery is the contraction and | 


compreſſion of the womb, which is muſcular and reticu- 
lated, formed of fibres running parallel on its inner ſur- 
face from the fundus to the neck, of others croſling theſe 
_ diagonally, and of others again horizontally interlaced, 
and cloſely wove towards the fundus ; and the irritation 
which the womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy from 
the increaſed bulk of the fetus, and the conſequent di- 
latation of the uterine fibres beyond their limited dimen- 

ſions, is the remote cauſe of delivery. For a recital of 
the principal circumſtances attending delivery in caſes of 
difficult and preternatural labour, ſee La BORN. | 
In order to delivery in a natural labour, the moſt conve- 

nient poſture both for the woman and her aſliſtant, is 
that of lying on her left-ſide upon a bed, with the knees 

drawn up towards the belly. The perſon who aſſiſts on 


this occaſion ſhould be attentive and patient, and watch | 
every opportunity of aiding the efforts of nature, with- | 
out forcing them. Whenever he examines the patient | | 


by couch, in order to know the ſtate of the uterus, he 


ſhould convey a ſmall portion of ſome oily matter, as | 


ſoft pomatum, &c. into the vagina, to anoint the mouth 
of the uterus, that it may dilate itſelf with greater eaſe 
and expedition. When the infant preſents itſelf for 
birth, he may gently draw it forward, obſerving that it 

is not in any part entangled by the navel-ſtring. When 

it is brought alive into the world, it ſhould be laid on its 
ſide, that it may breathe more freely, and have its face 
kept out of the waters, &c. diſcharged, during the de- 
livery. If after the deliuery of one child, the uterus is 
much diſtended, and the operator upon touch finds an- 
other ſet of membranes, he may conclude that another 
child remains in the uterus; he ſhould therefore tie the 
navel-ſtring of the firſt in two places, and wait for pains 
coming on to deliver the next, unleſs it preſents itſelf in 
a bad poſition, in which caſe it ſhould be brought away 
by the feet. But if after the delivery of one child, the 
_ uterus is contracted into a firm hard ball above the os 


pubis, he may infer that there is not another, and pro- 


ceed to bring away the ſecundines. When the infant is | 


diſengaged from the navel-ſtring, which now hangs out 
of the vagina, the operator ſhould twiſt it about two or 
three fingers of his left-hand, then paſſing his right-hand 
up the vagina, he muſt, with his thumb and fore-finger, 
hold the navel-ſtring as near the ſecundines as he poſ- 
ſibly can; and if on drawing the navel-ſtring gently, 
he pereeives the after-birth advancing gradually, 3 is 
hope that he may ſoon bring it away. If, on the con- 
trary, he perceives, that it does not in the leaſt yield to 
his attempts, it adheres too ſtrongly to the uterus; in 
this caſe — draw the navel - ſtring ſometimes to a 


bold, till ſome conditions be performed on 


DELPHIN, in Literary Hiflory. See Davemns. 
DELPHINIA, in Antiquity, feaſts which the inhabitants of 


nians; ſo called from the proximity of the place, where 


DELPHINIUM, Es 
DELPHINUS, the Dolphin, in Aftronomy, a conſtellation 


ſteed, 18. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
' whereof, are as follow: SOT ITY 


South in the bind rhombus 5 
North of the following ly] 


Informes following the Dol- 7 
 phin towards eguuleus | 


DeLemivus, in Ichubyslogy. 
DELPHOS, in Antiquity, now called Caſtri, the capital of 
Phocis in Achaia; anciently much celebrated for its 


1 


named PYTHIA, ſitting on a tripos, or three-legged 


right, and ſometimes to the left, in order gradually to 
diſengage the ſecundines. But this muſt be done gently, 
and without the leaſt violence. If, through inadvertence 
and precipitation, the navel-ſtring ſhould be pulled with 
violence, it might be broke, which would render the 
extraction of the after-birth very difficult z or the. ſe- 
cundines being forcibly ſeparated from the uterus might 
occaſion an hemorrhage, in conſequence of a rupture 
of the veſſels of the womb, or it might bring along with 
it the bottom of the womb; a falling down of which 
often occaſions the death of the mother. See Secun. 
DINE, | 105 
As ſoon as the woman is delivered, the parts of genera- 
tion ſhould be covered with a moderately warm cloth, 
conſiſting of ſeveral folds. She is to be kept warm in 
bed, and left for ſome time in a ſtate of repoſe. James, 
and Motherby's Med. Dict. See LaBour, LyinG-1n, 
PREGNANCY, &c. &c. 300 on 
Bartholine has compoſed a book, De Inſolitis Partus 
Viis, on the extraordinary paſſages of the fœtus; where 
he gives divers inſtances of very extraordinary deliveries. 
Some have been delivered by the navel, and others by 
the anus. See Salmuth, Obſ. 94. Cent. 3. Phil. Tranl. 
N 416. p. 435. 55 | 2 1 2 Bo 
In the year 1686, at Leckerkerck, eight or ten leagues 
from the Hague, the wife of one Chriſtian Claes was 
delivered of five children: the firſt was a boy, who lived 
two months; ſeventeen hours afterwards came a ſecond 
ſon, who was dead; twenty-four hours afterwards a 
third ſon was born, who lived about two hours; in 
twenty-four hours more ſhe had a fourth, dead: laſtly, 
ſhe died in bringing forth the fifth, who died alſo in 
the birth. . | * 
ELIVERY, in Lau, is an eſſential requiſite of a valid 
DEED, which is done by the party himſelf, or his attor- 
ney, lawfully authorized, and expreſſed in the atteſta- 
tion, This delivery is either abſolute, i. e. to the party 
or granter himſelf; or conditional, to a third perſon to 
1 part of 


ö Io. 
ONE c 


the granter. 


Egina celebrated in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Del- 
phinius, ſo called, as it is pretended, becauſe he aſ- 
ſumed the form of a dolphin to conduct Caſtalius and 
his colony from the iſle of Crete to the Sinus Criſſæus 
Delphinium, one of the courts of judicature of the Athe- 
phinius. 


they held their aſſemblies, to the temple of Apollo Del- 
in Botany. See LARKSPUR. HY" 
of the northern hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars, according to 


Ptolemy, are 10; according to Tycho, as many; ac- 
cording to Hevelius 14; and, according to Mr. Flam- 


ff 
Names and fituations of the 2 © Longitud. Latitude. g 
o 4 | 
J oe DA hi I $.040:008% $6. 16$ © 
| Firſt of three in the tail 49 2 — % 4 3 
Between the tail and the pre-) | | | _ 1 
ceding rhombus 1 39 9830 42 5 6 
That immediately preced. the tail &] [11 27 4'32 10 27 
North of the following in the tail] | 11 oo 18028 51 3 G e 
Preced. ſouth in the rhombus 8] 12 11 K 56 5 1 
| South of the follow. in the tail |= 10 54 62 31 40 8 
Between the tail and the hind „ | 3 
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See DOLPHIN. 
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temple, and oracle of Apollo. This temple was a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, enriched with innumerable gifts; in 
it was the dark cave Pythium, where the prieſteſs, 


ool, 


DEL 


ſtool, pretended to receive the inſpiration of the god, 
ſwelling, foaming, and raving, like one diſtraced. e| 
anſwers were always ambiguous, and fo myſterious, that | 
jt was difficult to underſtand them z yet were they plainer | 
than others; for Hermes the philoſopher ſays, that thoſe 
who did not underſtand the anſwers given at Dodona, 
came hither for an explanation. Delphos ſtands in the 
middle of Greece, and was by the ancients called the 
| navel of the earth; the poets ſaying, that Jupiter let fly 
two eaples, the one from the eaſt, and the other from 
the weſt, that he might diſcover the middle ; and that 
thoſe eagles met at this place. At preſent the town of 
Caſtri does not conſiſt of above two hundred houſes, and 
thoſe very ill built. It ſtands between Salena and Liva- 
dia, about ten miles diſtant from the Jatter, on the | 
ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, ſo famous in antiquity, 
and ſacred to the Muſes and Apollo. 
DEL'TOIDES, in Anatomy, a triangular muſcle of the 
ſhoulder; thus called from the Greek delta, A, and eros, | 
form. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 21. fig. 6. n. 10. 
It ariſes exactly oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third 
part of the clavicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of 


. 


— 1 


— RAY. 7 


the os humeri, which bone it lifts up ww asf and it 
aſſiſts, with the ſupra-ſpinatus, and coracobrachialis, in | 
all the actions of the humerus, except the depreſſion ; it | 
being convenient, that the arm ſhould be raiſed and ſuſ- 
tained, in order to its moving on any ſide. 3 
4 DELTOIDE leaf, among Botaniſis. See LE AT. | 
Triangle, which fee. - Þ e 
DELUBRUM, in Roman Antiquity, a temple with a large 
| ſpace of conſecrated ground round it. See TemMPLE. 
DELUGE, DitLuvivm, in Natural Hiftory, a flood, or in- 
undation, of water, covering the earth, either in the 
Vu whole, or part. | 
We meet with 
| tory, both ſacred and profane: that which happened in 


AS. de at and 


Temp. part i. lib. i. cap. 7. 

| before that of | 

Olympiad, and 1796 before Jeſus Chriſt, according to | 

the ſame author, Rat. Temp. par. i. lib. i. cap. 4. par. 
ii. lib. ii. cap. 5. 'This only ravaged Attica. 


prior, and poſterior... 


lands, which, in 1727, overwhelmed and covered with 


| Vnited Netherlands; and in 1421, all that part between 
Brabant and Holland. eg 
But the moſt memorable deluge is that which we parti- 
cularly, by way of eminence, call the deluge, or the uni- 
ver ſal deluge, or Noah's flood; recorded in Scripture as a 
general inundation ſent b 

ol the world, at that time, by deſtroying every thing (Noah, 
and his family, and what was ſhut up with him in the 
ark, only excepted) from the face of the earth 


1 * 
I 


to the year from the creation 1656, anſwering to the year 


World is divided into diluvian, and antediluvian. 
Ihe deluge has been, and remains, a ſubject of much in- 
quiry and diſpute among naturaliſts, critics, &c. The 
points chiefly controverted may be reduced to three: firſt, 


| condly, its natural cauſe; and, thirdly, its effects. 


— 


o wwe 
. 


it only partial. An univerſal deluge, 
been umeceſfary, conſidering the end for which it was 
brought; viz. to extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The 
world was then but new, and the people not very many; 
| the holy Scriptures making only eight generations from 
Adam to Noah. It was but a ſmall part of the earth that 
could be yet inhabited: the country about the Euphrates, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene of the firſt an- 


Now Providence, ſay they, which ever acts wiſely, and 
— would never have diſproportioned the means to 

the end, ſo far as to overflow the 

| drown a little corner of it. They add, that, in the 
Seripture-language, the whole earth exprefſes no more 


A the ſcapula, and is inſerted tendinous into the middle of | 


' DELTOTON, a conſtellation, the ſame as the Northern | 


Greece, in the time of Deucalion, called diluvium Deu- 
calioneum, is famous: this deluge only overflowed Theſ- 
ſaly. Its date is fixed to the year before Chriſt 1529, be-| 
ing the third year before the Iſraelites coming out of | 
Egypt, weary” to the computation of Petavius, Rat. | 


The deluge of O yges happened near three hundred years | 
eucalion, 1020 years before the firſt | 


Theſe two deluges are frequently mentioned, in ancient | 
Greek authors, under the denomination of cataclyſmus | 


'Of the like kind were thoſe-inundations in the Nether-| 


ſea all that part now called the Gulf Dollart in the 


before Chriſt 2293. From this flood, the ſtate of the 


its extent; viz. whether it were general, or partial; ſe- 


1. The immenſe quantity of water, requiſite to furniſh an | 
univerſal deluge, has occaſioned ſeveral authors to ſuſpe& | 
they think, had | 


tediluvian inhabitants, was ſufficient to bear them all. 


whole- globe, only to 


divers accounts of deluges in ancient hiſ- Wu 


than al ib inhabitants; and on this principle advance, 


Gen. vii. 19, &c. 


DEL 


that an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris, with a 
vehement rain, &c. might anſwer all the phænomena of 


the deluge, | | 
But the deluge was univerſal. God declared to Noah, 
Gen. vi. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing 
that had breath under heaven, or had life on the carth, 
by a flood of waters: ſuch was the menace ; ſuch the 


execution. The waters, Moſes afſures us, covered the 


whole carth, buried all the mountains, and were no leſs 
than fifteen cubits above the higheſt of them: every 
thing periſhed therein; birds, beaſts, men, and all that 
had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with him in the ark, 
an an univerſal deluge be more clearly 
expreſſed ? If the deluge had only been partial, there had 
been no neceſſity to ſpend an hundred years in the build- 
ing of an ark, and ſhutting up all the forts of animals 
therein, in order ro re-{tock the world : they had been 
eaſily and readily brought from thoſe parts of the world 
not overflowed, into thoſe that were; at leaſt, all the 


birds would never have been deftroyed, as Moſes ſays 


they were, ſo long as they had wings to bear them to 


thoſe parts where the flood did not reach. If the waters 


had only overflowed the neighbourhood of the Euphrates 


and Tigris, they could not be fifteen cubits above the 


higheſt mountains; they could not have riſen to that height, 
but they muſt ſpread themſelves, by the laws of gravity, 
over the reſt of the earth: unleſs, perhaps, they had 


| been retained there by a miracle; and, in that caſe, Mo- 


ſes, no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did 
that of the waters of the Red fea, and the river Jordan, 


Which were ſuſtained in a heap, to give paſſage to the 


Iraelites, Exod. xiv. 22. and Joſh. iii. 16 Add, that, 


in regions far remote from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. 
in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, England, &c. 
there are frequently found, in places many ſcores of 


leagues from any ſea, and even in the tops of high moun- 
tains, whole trees ſunk deep under-ground; as alfo teeth 


and bones of animals, fiſhes entire, ſea-ſhells, ears of 


corn, &c. petrified ; which the beſt naturaliſts are agreed 
could never have come there but by the deluge; to which 
may be added the almoſt univerſal traditions of this great 
event in all countries of the globe. OP 
2. The deluge allowed univerſal, the philoſophers are ſo- 


Heitous to find water to effect it. 


Moſes brings it from two ſources: the fountains of the great 5 
deep were broken up; and the windows of heaven were opened. 
Pr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria ſacra, ſhews, that 


all the waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover 


the earth fiſteen cubits above the tops of the higheſt 
mountains. According to his computation, no leſs than 
eight oceans were required. Suppofing the ſea, there= 
fore, drained quite dry, and all the clouds of the atmo- 
ſphere diſſolved into rain, we ſhould ſtill want much the 
reateſt part of the water of a deluge, 
To get clear of this embarraſſment, many of our beſt na- 
turaliſts, as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &c. 
adopt Des Cartes ſyſtem of the formation of the earth. 
That philoſopher will have the primitive world to have 
been perfectly round and equal, without mountains, or 


| vales; and accounts for its formation on mechanical prin- 
God to puniſh-the corruption | 


ciples, by ſuppoſing it at firſt in the condition of a thick 


_ turbid fluid, replete with diverſe heterogeneous matters, 


which, ſubſiding by flow degrees, formed themſelves into 


| III ditferent concentric ſtrata, or beds, by the laws of gra- 
This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable epochas | 

in chronology. Its hiſtory is given by Moſes, Gen. ch. | 
vi. and vii. Its time is fixed, by the beſt chronologers, | 


vityz and thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid earth. Dr. 
Burnet improves on this theory: he ſuppoſes the primi- 


tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, 


inveſting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew 
chinky, clave, burſt, and fell down into the water, and 
ſo drowned its inhabitants. PEA 


The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the 
globe of earth was not only ſhaken, and broken in a 


thouſand places, but the violence of the ſhock it then 

underwent ſhifted its ſituation ; ſo that the earth, which 
before was placed directly under the zodiac, became 

thenceforth oblique to the ſame. Whence hroſe the dif- 

ference of ſeaſons, which the antediluvian earth was not 
_ expoled to. IF | 


Dr. Burnet's hypotheſis is very elegantly recited; but it 


not only contradicts the phyſical principles of nature, 
but is alſo utterly inconſiſtent with the ſacred text above 


cited, which expreſly mentions mountains as the ſtand- 


ard of the height of the water; or with that other paſ- 
ſage, Gen. viii. 22. where God, promiſing ew ng 
any more de/uges, but that every thing ſhould be reſtore 
to its ancient ſtate, ſays, that ſeed-time and 2 and 
cold and heat, and ſummer and winter, and day and night, 
Hall ceaſe no more, See Keil's Exam. of the Theory of 
the Earth. ; 
Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the 
abyſs, or ſea, are only concerned for an exptdient to 
bring it forth: accordingly, ſome, as Mr. Ray, bea 
1 | | eco 
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recourſe to a ſhifting of the earth's center, which, draw- 
ing after it the water out of its channel, overwhelmed 
the ſeveral parts of the earth ſucceſſively. But this 
could only occafion a partial deluge in that part of the 
b , towards which the center of gravity Was tranſ- 


ated: nor can the poſſibility af ſuch a tranſlation be al- 


lowed, ſince the center of gravity is the neceſſary reſult | 


of the materials compoſing our globe, and not alterable 
whillt the parts remained in the ſame poſition. 


Dr. Hook's opinion of the compreſſion of a ſhell of earth 


into a prolate ſpheroid, thereby preſſing out the water of 
an abyſs under the earth, may very well account for the 
waters overflowing two oppoſite zones of the globe; 
but the middle zone being by much the greater part of 
the earth's ſurface, muſt by this means be raiſed higher 


from the center, and conſequently ariſe more out of the | 


Water than before, ; OE | 
Dr. Halley aſcribes the deluge to the ſhock of a comet, or 
ſome other ſuch. tranſient body, whereby the polar and 


_ diurnal rotation of the globe would be inſtantly changed. | 
The great agitation that muſt have been occaſioned by it | 


in the ſea, he obſerves, would be ſufficient to account 


for all thoſe ſtrange appearances of heaping vaſt quanti- 
ties of earth and high cliffs upon beds of ſhells, which | 


were once the bottom of the ſea, and raiſing up moun- 


tains where none were before. Such a ſhock as this im- 
pelling the ſolid parts, would occaſion the waters, and 
all fluid ſubſtances that were unconfined, as the ſea is, 
to run violently with an impetus towards that part of the | 


globe where the blow was received, and that with force 
ſufficient to take with it the very bottom of the ocean, 


and remove it to the land. In this caſe, it is much more | 


difficult to ſay, how Noah and his family could be pre- 
| ſerved, than how all other creatures were deſtroyed : 


ſuch a ſhock would change the length of the day and 
year, by altering the axis of the globe, according to the | 

obliquity of the incidence of the ftroke. It is objected | 
to this ſyſtem, that ſuch a ſhock muſt have brought on | 


the deluge inſtantaneouſly, and not gradually, as it is 
ſaid to have happened. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 383. p. 120, 
or abr. vol. vii. p. 1, &c. VVV 


earth on the firſt day of the deluge; the conſequences . 


whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it came 


lows.no great ocean there, as in ours; and alſo in the 
_ aby&, which was under the upper cruſt of the earth; and 
tat this tide would rife, and increaſe all the time of the 


approach of the comet towards the earth; and would be 


at its Sn Height when the comet 'was at its leaſt 
_ diſtance from it. 


oy 


ward cruſt of the earth, incymbent on the abyſs, mult 
_ accommodate itſelf to that figure, which it could not do 


while it remained ſolid, and conjoined together. He con- 
_.. cludes, therefore, that it mult of neceſſity be extended, 5 


and at laſt broke, by the violence of the ſaid tides, and 
attraction; out of which, the included water iſſuing, was 
à great means of the deluge; this anſwering to what Moſes 
ſpeaks of the fountains of the great deep being broken open. 
Again, the ſame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards 


the ſun, muſt have paſſed ſo cloſe by the body of the 
earth as to involve it in its atmoſphere, and tail, for | 


conſiderable time; and of conſequence, it muſt have left 
a vaſt quantity of its vapours, both expanded and con- 
denſed, on its ſurface; a great part of which, being af- 


terwards rare fied by the ſolar heat, would be drawn up 


again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return again 
in violent rains; and this he takes to be what Moſes in- 
timates by the windows of heaven being opened; and paiti- 
cularly by the forty days rain. For as to the following 
rain, which, with this, made the whole time of raining 
a hundred and fifty days, Mr. Whiſton attributes it to 
the earth. coming a ſecond time within the atmoſphere of 
the comet, as the comet was on its return from the ſun. 


Laſtly, to remove-this vaſt orb of waters again, he ſup- 


poles a mighty wind to have ariſen, which dried up ſome, 
and forced the reſt into the abyſs again through the clefts 


by which it came up: only a good quantity remained in 


the alveus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and in 
; lefler ſeas, lakes, &c. - 5 4 
J0o the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, that it 


1 


The inquifitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the | 
Fartb, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, ſimilar to that 
ſuggeſted. by Dr. Halley, with reſpect to the primary | 
cauſe of the deluge, but much more largely applied and 
explained. He ſhews, from ſeveral remarkable coinci- 
.  dences, that a comet, deſcending in the plane of the 
ecliptic towards its perihelion, paſſed juſt before the 


j 


; 


ö 


y the force of which tide, as alſo by | 
the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the abyſs | 
muſt put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 
ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one, the out- 


| 


thor only ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely as it would ac- 


. theſis pleaſed even under ſuch cireumſtances: but, upon 


much later than the firſt; becauſe at the time of the 


that, after the deluge, God, to remit the waters into their 


| , effgets of the deluge, As, firit, that theſe marine bodies, 
below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt, and | 
ſtrong tice, both in the ſmall ſeas, which, according to | | 
bis Iiypotbeſis, were in the antediluvian earth, for he al-] the water back again, were left behind upon the land. Se- 
condly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 


that according to the laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſet- 


. 


ſurſace of the earth perfectly ſpherical; and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a 


_ earth, theſe ſtrata were broken on all ſides of the globe, and 


Ke. with the channel,of the ſea, iſlands, &c, In one 


was at firſt only propoſed hypothetically: that is, the au- 


count well, and philoſophically, for the phenomena of 
the deluge; without any aſſurance, that there really was 
any comet ſo near the earth at that time; and the hypo- 


further conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, proved, 
that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
time, or 28th November, in the 2365th year of the Ju- 
lian period, or the 2349th year before Chriſt, to which 
time he aſſigns the beginning of the deluge, viz. the 
ſame great comet which appeared again in 1680. The 
author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypothe- 
ſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, intituled, 
The Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated, -- oy 
3. But the great difficulty ſtill remains. The orderly 
ſtrata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviæ, or re- 
mains of fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, &c. both 
marine, and fluviatile, found in the bodies even of the 
moſt ſolid ſtrata, and in flints, marbles, &c. are not yet 
_ accounted for. Thoſe who adhere to Des Cartes' ſyſtem, 
as Steno, &c. take the finding of the part of terreſtrial, 
and aquatic animals, branches of trees, leaves, &c. in 
the beds, or ſtrata of ſtone, to be a direct proof of the 
primitive fluidity of the earth. But then they are ob- 
liged to have recourſe to a ſecond formation of ſtrata, 


firſt there was neither plant, nor animal, in being. Steno, 
therefore, maintains ſecond formations, occaſioned at dif- 
ferent times by extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, 
volcanos, &c. But Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, 
&c. chooſe rather to attribute a ſecond general forma- 
tion to the deluge; without excluding, however, the par- 
ticular ones of Steno. But the great objection againſt 
this ſyſtem of fluidity, is mountains; for the whole globe 
being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch inequalities ariſe? Mr. 
Scheuchzer, rather than part with a ſyſtem which ſeems 
ſo promiſing, gives into the opinion of thoſe who hold, 


ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke, and diſplaced, with his 
own almighty hand, a great number of ſtrata, that were 
before horizontal, 'and raiſed them above the ſurface of 
the earth; whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, 
though concentrical, are never horizontal. Hiſt, de 
F Acad, 1/08, p. 3 ny e 
Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral ſtrata for the ſedi- 
ments of a deluge, and conſidering the circumſtances of 
thoſe fiſhes, ſhells, and other exuviæ, found in them, 
draws ſeveral inferences, which very much illuſtrate the 


and other ſpoils of ſalt-water fiſhes, were borne forth our 
of the ſea, by the univerſal deluge; and, on the return of 


ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, and foſſils, were 
totally diſſolved, and the coheſion of their corpuſcles de- 
ſtroyed 3 and that their corpuſcles, with thoſe of the leſs 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of Snimals, and vegetables, 
were ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made 
one common maſs. Thirdly, that all the maſs, thus ſuſ- 
tained, was at length precipitated to the bottom; and 


tled firſt, and the reſt in order. And that the matters, 
thus ſubliding, conſtituted the ſeveral ſtrata of ſtone, 
earth, coal, &c. Fourthly, that theſe ſtrata were origi- 
nally all parallel, even, and regular, and rendered the 


fluid ſphere encompaſling the globe. Fifthly, that after 
ſome time, by the force of an agent ſeated within the 


their ſituation varied; being elevated in ſome places, and 
depreſſed in others; whence mountains, valleys, grottos, 


word, the whole terraqdeous globe was put, by this dif- 
ruption, and diſlocation of the ſtrata, into the condition 
we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the diſruption 
of the ſtrata, and the a of ſome, and elevation 
of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
dieluge, the maſs of water fell back again into the de- 
preſſed, and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and 
other cavities, and the channel of the ocean, and through 
the fiſſures, whereby this communicates with the abyls, 
which it filled till it came to an equilibrium with the 

ocean. Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, p. 1. and 2. 
But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems nome 
better calculated to ſolve the phenomena of theſe petri- 
hed exuviæ, than that of M. de la Pryme. The ante- 
diluvian world, according to this author, had an exter- 
nal ſea, as well as land, with mountains, rivers, &c. 
and the deluge was effected by breaking the ſubterraneous 
caverns, and pillars thereof, with dreadful. earthquakes, 
NESS OT; and 


* 
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| others thruſt up in their ſtead. 


* 
” : 


And cauſing the f. ne to be for the molt part, if not 
and caufing the fame | 5 4 by N 


wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and covered by the 


ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this earth of ours aroſe | 


cout of the bottom of the antediluvian fea, and in its 
room; juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed, down, and 


From this m, which is very agreeable to Scripture, 


che great difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem 


> 


| d. It is no longer a wonder, that ſhells, and| 
Wella 80 the bones of fiſhes, and four-footed crea-| 
tures, with fruits, &c. ſhould be found in beds and 
quarries, in mountains and valleys, and the very bowels | 
of the earth: for here they bred in the antediluvian ſea ; | 


thither they were elevated with the hills and mountains, 
in the time of the deluge 3. and there they fell into, were 
abſorbed, and buried in chaſms, and holes, and clefts, 
that would RY, happen in the extruſion of the 
earth. Phil. Tranſ. N 266. ht $ 

Mr. King has more lately adopted an hypotheſis reſem- 
bling this laſt, He aſcribes the deluge to ſubterraneous 
Gres found within the bowels of the earth, which, at the 


appointed time, burſt forth with great violence under the | 


ſea, and raiſed up the bottom of the ocean, ſo as to 
2 pour out the waters over the face of what was before dry 
land, which by that means became the ſea, and has ſince 


- continued, and that which was before the bottom of the 


ſea became dry land. An earthquake thus occaſioned 


will account, he ſuppoſes, for the acceſs of the deluge, | 


and the confuſed diſpoſition of marine productions in 
| the poſt-diluvian earth. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. p. 44, &c. 


MN. Buffon recites the principal hypotheſes relating to the 


univerſal deluge, in his Hiſt. Nat. tom. i. 
Druck of Deucalion. See DEUCALION. gt 
DELVIN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name ſometimes given by 


the miners in Cornwall to that ſort of talcy ſtone or ſlate, 
which they more generally call #/as ; but in ſome places, 


as at Lowancowiggan, they uſe it as the name of a coarſe, | 


but very hard ſtone, in which the ore lies. The ore is 
tin, and 1s corner rich there, but the hardneſs of 
this ſtone makes it difficult to be got out. | 


: DEM AIN, or DEMESNME, in its popular ſenſe, denotes the | 


| lord's manor-place, with the lands thereto belonging; 


in their own manual occupation. See Mano. 


 Demain, or DEMESNE, in a law-ſenſe, ſignifies, accord-| 


ing to Hottoman, patrimonium domini, the lord's patri- 


The ſame author proveth thoſe lands to be demain, which 

a man holdeth originally of himſelf; and thoſe to be 

Feodum, which he holdeth of a ſuperior lord, 

In England, no common perſon has any demain, ſimply 
under 


that he is or was ſeiſed thereof in his domain, as of fee ; 
_ whereby he means, that although his land be to him and 


his heirs for ever, ig it is no true demain, but depends 


upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth by ſervice, or rent 
in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice and rent. 


Demairx is ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands| 
and tenements held for life, &c. and ſometimes more 
„ firiQly for ſuch only as are generally held in fee. | 
* Deu Aix is ſometimes n wed for a diſtinction between] 
thoſe lands that the lord of a manor has in his own hands, | 


or in the hands of his leffee, demiſed upon a rent, for a 
term of years, or life; and ſuch other lands, pertaining 


| to the ſaid manor, which belong to the free, or copy- 
holders. | ks : 


The reaſon why the copy-hold is accounted .demain, is, 
| becauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to 


have no other right but at the will of the lord; fo that 


it is reputed ſtilſ, after a ſort, to be in the lord's hands; 


and yet in common ſpeech that is ordinarily called demain, 


which is, neither free, nor copy- free. 


Deus, again, is uſed in a more ſpecial ſignification, in 


oppoſition to frank-fre.. 


Thus, thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeſſion of EKd-“ 


ward the Confeſſor, are called ancient demain; and all 
others are called frank-fee;, and the tenants who hold any 
of thoſe former lands, are called tenants in ancient demain ; 
and the others, tenants in frank-fee, and alſo, tenants at 
common law. The reaſon is, becauſe tenants in ancient de- 


_ Main cannot be ſued out of the lord's court. N 

DEMAND, in its proper ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or re- 
quiring one's due, 55 OT | 

DEMAND, in Law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, as con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from paint: for all civil actions are pur- 
ſued, either by demands or plaints; according to which 
the purſuer is called either demandant, or plaintiff; viz. in 


tf. 


Where the party purſuing is called demandant, the party 


| Vol. II. Ne 93˙ 


which he and his anceſtors have from time to time kept 


ood ; for all depends either mediately, or imme-| 
diately, on the crown. When a man, therefore, in| 
pleading, would ſignify his land to be his own, he faith, | 


real actions, demandant; and in perſonal actions, plain- 
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' purſued is called tenant; and where the fotmer is called 
| Ef the latter is termed defendant, F 
There are two kinds of demands : the one in died, de fucto, 
as in every . the other in law, de jure; ſuch is 
entry in land, diſtreſs for rent, cke. | | 
5 If a man releaſe another from all demands, it is the beſt 
releaſe the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to 
his advantage. A releaſe of facts is more large than of 
quarrels or actions; and a releaſe of Jemands more lar 
and beneficial than either: by a releafe of all demands te 
the diſſeiſor, the right of entry into the land, and all 
contained therein, is releafed ; and he that releaſeth all 
demands, excludes himſelf from all actions; entries, and 
ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to releaſe an 
outlawry. _ „ 5 py 
DEMANDANT, Petens, he who is actor, or plaintiff, in 
a real action; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, 8&c. 
DEMARCHUS, in Artiquity, the chief of a region, or diſ- 
trict, in the country of Attica. 0 
The Athenians divided their country into certain regions, 
or diſtricts, which they called 9e, i. e. people ; and 
eſtabliſhed a magiſtrate at the head of each, under the 
"denomination of Syuagx, demarchos, of Snu@&; and 
epyn, rule, government. 11 3 A 
It was alſo an appellation given to the chief magiſtrats 
of the city Neapolis. 5 er 
DEMEMBRE, in Heraldry, is when an animal is diſmem- 
bered, 1. e. the limbs cut off its body.  _ AED 
DEMESNE. See Demain. TO 
DEMETRIA, AypyTpre, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Ceres, called by the Greeks demeter, Syuyrup, of In, 
i. e. Vn, earth, and Unynp, mother. It was uſual on this 
occaſion for the worſhippers to laſh themſelves with 


Pott. Archzol. Græc. tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 20. p. 370. 
DEMETRIA was likewiſe the name of another feſtival ce- 
lebrated by the Athenians in honour of Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and was the fame with that afterwards called 


Dian Por. 106. . . = Ow 
DEMI, a word of the ſame uſe and effect in the French 

language with ſemi, in the Latin and Engliſh; being 

formed from dimidium; and uſed, in compoſition with 
other words, to ſignify * 4 5 VV 
In words borrowed from the Latins, we uſe ſemi; and in 
thoſe from the French, we retain their demi. bee SEMI. 


Deut, or Dzuv, in Heraldry, ſignifies the half of a thing; 
nom; called alſo domain, and by the civilians, demini- | 


as, a demy lion, &c. 
half; being a ſhaft croſſed in the upper-part like the Ca- 
voalry croſs, and having but one arm at the lower- part. 
Demi-AiR, or DEMi-VoLT, in Hoxgemanſhip, is one of the 
ſeven artificial motions of a horſe; being an air, in which 
his fore-parts are more raiſed than in terra à terra but 
the motion of the horſe's legs is more quick in the latter 
than in the demi-volt. _ | DEL 
DEMI-BAs TION, is a kind of fortification, that ha only 
one face, and one flank. See BAS TION. 5 


DEmMI-CanNoN, a piece of ordnance, uſually about ſix 
inches bore, 5400 pounds weight, ten or eleven feet 
long, and carrying a ſhot of 30 or 32 pound weight. 

It carries point-blank 150 paces; its charge of powder is 
14 pound weight. Toi FFT 
There are alſo two ſizes of demi-cannon above this, which 
are ſomething larger: as, the ordinary demi<annon, which 
is fix inches £ Be twelve feet long, weighs 5600 
pounds; its charge of powder 17 pounds 8 ounces, .car- 
'ries a ſhot fix inches and a half diameter, and whoſe 
weight is 32 pounds: this piece ſhoots point-blank 162 
aces... „ 8 
8 of the largeſt ſixe, is ſix inches? bore, twelve 
feet long, 6000 pounds weight; its charge is 18 pounds 
of powder, and it carries 180 paces. See CAN NON, and 
„„ %%% Tos ro Ts: 7.6 
DemMi-CRoss, ar inſtrument uſed by the Dutch to take the 


which we uſe the croſs ſtaff or fore-ſtaff. See Tab. II. 
Aronomy, fie. 67. . On. 
The ſtaff AG is graduated eaſily, being only a line of 
whole tangents, whoſe radius is EB, the length of the 
 croſs-piece, or tranſom. It hath three vanes; a hori- 
zontal vane, as A; a fight vane, as H; and the ſhade 
vane, as F. | e 1 | 
When the vanes are on the ſtaff and 8 to take 
the ſun's altitude, hold the inſtrument with the tranſom 
as upright as you can, and looking through the ſight 
vane, as H, look for the horizon through the flit in the 
horizon vane, and then ſlide the croſs-piece or tranſom 
to and fro, till you make the ſhade of the vane at E to 
fall at the ſame time upon the lit of the horizon vane, 
and alſo at A; then are the degrees cut on the ſtaff, by 
the edge of the croſs-piece, the ſun's altitude required. 
But to take the height of a ſtar, you muſt remove the 


horizon vane A, and put it on the end G, and transfer 
1, * 


the 


whips made of the bark of trees, and called uuporror. 


Colombiere has what he calls croix & demy, a croſs and a 


ſun's altitude, or that of a ſtar at ſea; but inſtead of 5 
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tion, is more likely to be found than either of the other 
ualities of government; and therefore it uſually po. 
horizon through. the horizon vane, and for the ſtar by] ſeſſes a conſiderable en of patriotiſm and ay ſpi- 


* N * 
9 N ; 3 
* x * v 


| dhe fight vane H to A; then holding up the inſtrument 
as before, looking through the ſight vane, ſee for the 


rit. Democracies are uſually the beſt calculated to direct 


the ſhade vane, fliding the. tranſom to and fro, till the | 4 | | £ C 
| the end of a law 3 ARISTOCRACIES to invent the means 


© horizon and tar are both ſeen by their reſpective vanes, | the end ol 3 AR A l 
and then the tranſom will x ff — degrees of the ſtars al- | by which N end ſhall be 3 and ann 
titude on the ſtaff, allowing about eight or ten minutes | to catry thoſe means into execution. See REPUBLIC, | 

. for your height above the [evel of 3 as muſt be | DEMOISELLE, the dancing-bird, a long-legged and long. 
done in all fach caſes. 1 * necked bird of the crane kind, a native of Numidia. 1 
'Demi-CULvVERIN, is a piece of ordnance; commonly 44 is remarkable for its jumping or.dancing in its walk., It 
inches bore, ten feet long, 2700 pounds weight; its has the ſame kind of plication in the wind. pipe with the 
charge is 7 pounds 4 ounces of powder; and it carries af common CRANE., See Tab. of Birds, Ne 12. Phil. 
hot of 10 pounds 11 ounces, and ſhoots point-blank | Tranf. vol. Ivi. p. 211. MH 1 8 

| 175 aces. | | DEMON, See DAMON. Mg | 
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Bemi-culverin of the leaſt ſize, is 4 © inches bore, ten feet PEMONIAC. See DEMO e 
long, 2000 e 2 it carries a ball of 1 inches | DEMONIACAL peſſeſion. See DAM ONIACAL poſſeſſion. 
diameter, its charge is 6 pounds 4. ounces of powder, DEMONIUS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a 
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and its level range is 174 pace. 
Demi-culverin of the largeſt fort, is 4 inches $ bore, ten 


feet long; its charge of powder is 8 pounds and 8 


. ounces; the ball is 44 inches diameter, weighs 12 pounds 
11 ounces; and the point-blank ſhoots 178 paces. See 
+ Cannon, and Orxpnance, _ V 
Demi-Dirons, in Muſic, is uſed by ſome for a third 
minor. | C 5 | 
"| D&m1-Gop, &c. See Gor, Hero, Ke. 
DERM- Gonk, in Fortification, is half the gorge, or en- 
trance, into the baſtion ; not taken directly from angle 
to angle, where the baſtion joins to the curtin, but from 
the angle of the flank to the center of the baſtion; or the 
dine th 


tracted to meet in the baſtion. _ : 
Demi-Haque, See HaRQUEBUsSS. 


Dzmi-LuNe, Half Moon, in Fortification, an outwork, as | 
. EFGHRK (Tab. Fortif. fig. 3.) conſiſting of two faces, | 


and two little flanks; frequently built before the angle of 
a a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, though 
now much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent 
or half-moon, whence the denomination demi-lune. See 
RavELIS. | 7 | 1 4 


DRMI-QuAvRR, is a note in muſic, two of which are | 


_.. equal to the quaver. _ 5 
Demi-Semr-Quaver. See QUAVER. | 
EMI-SEX TILE, See SEMI-SEXTILE. 


55 DEMISE, in Law, is applied to an eſtate either in fee- | 
ſimple, fee-tail, or for term of life, or years; and ſoit| 


is commonly taken in many writs. NEO i WE 
The king's death is, in law, termed, the demiſe of the 


 Demise of the king does not diſcontinue any writ or pro- | 


ceſs. Vid. Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap. 7. ſect. 1, 1, 32 
Nor does it determine any commiſſion civil or military, 
or great office of ſtate, but they ſhall continue in force 


ſor fix months after the ſovereign's demiſe, unleſs made 


void by the next ſucceſſor. Stat. 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 
27. ſect. 21. 1 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 8. 6 Ann. cap. 7. 
ſect. 8. %% ͤ ¾ 8 


Neither is a parliament thereby determined till after ſix | 


months. 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 15. 1 
Nor is a defendant, who hath pleaded to an information, 


- obliged to fled to it again. But he may plead again | 


upon requeſt made to the court, within five months af- 
ter the demiſe. 4 & 5 Will. & Mar. cap. 18. ſect. 7. 
Deus, and REDEmise, denote a conveyance where 


there are mutual leaſes made from one to another of the 


ſame land, or ſomething out of it. | 
' DEMI-VILLS. See VIII. . 


Faſtern Philoſophers, was one of the zoNs, employed by 
the ſupreme Deity in the creation of the world. The 


character they give him is a compound of ſhining quali- | 


| 


ſented as Sinus dominion over the new world he has 


ties, and inſupportable arrogance z and his exceſhve luſt 
of empire effaces his talents and virtues. He is repre- 


formed, as his ſovereign right; and, excluding totally 
the ſupreme Deity from all concernment in it, he de- 


mands from mankind, for himſelf and his aſſobiates, di- 


vine honours. 


PDO, ACT, a form of government, wherein the ſo- | 


vereignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, 
who exerciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, de- 
uted for that purpoſe. | 


he word is formed of the Greek nas, people, and up- 


ve, to command, govern. © | 19 9 50 
The moſt flouriſhing democracies were thoſe of Rome and 
Athens; the modern republics, as Venice, and the 
United Provinces, are rather ariſtocracies than democra- 


cies. The government of Baſil, however, is a democracy ; | 


and fo are ſome of the free cities in Germany. 
In a democracy, where the right of making laws reſides in 
| the people at large, public virtue, or goodneſs of inten- 


=y 


e two curtins would make, were they thus pro- 


DEMIURGE, Ayumpyos, from Jules, which . denotes al 
pPyauublic ſervant, and «pyay, work, in the Mythology of the | 


; ſcription they have left us of it is, that it was variegated 


DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 


DEMONSTRATION, in Logic, a ſyllogiſm in form, con- 


A demnſiration is a convincing argument, the two firſt 
_ Propoſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident 


_ cording to the nature of the demonſtration intended. 
The concluſion is a propoſition that concludes the thing to 


fame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 


be proved by new ſyllogiſms, till at length you arrive at 
a ſyllogiſm, wherein the premiſes are either definitions, 


Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a 


known, reſolved the demonſtration of the firſt 8 
demonſtrated the whole fix firſt books of Euclid, and He- 
| Yet people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine, 
that mathematical demon/trations are conducted in a man- 
ner far remote from the laws of ſyllogiſm; ſo far are 
they from allowing that thoſe derive all their force and 


rank on our ſide the queſtion. M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, 


feſſes, that what is propo 


the great Huygens, too, obſerves, that paralogiſms fre- 


and demonſtration. 


ſtone famous among the writers of the middle ages ſor a 
number of imaginary virtues, ſuch as rendering people 
victorious over their enemies, and the like. All the de- 


bow. It was probably an agate. 


with two colours laid in lines ſo as to repreſent a rain- 


ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. 
It is demon/lrable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommen- 
ſurable with the diagonal. 5 | 


taining a clear and irrefragable proof of the truth of a 
Propoſition, | 1 


whence of neceſſity ariſes an infallible concluſion. 
A. demon/iration uſually conſiſts of three parts: explication, 
r t too 
e explication is the laying down of the things ſuppoſed 
to be given or granted; from which the Firs, Fork is to 
be made. JJ. OED 5 
The preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, ac- 


be CAR, ully perſuading, and convincing the 
The method of demonſtrating things in mathematics is the 


logics. In effect, the demonſtrations of mathematicians, 
are no other than ſeries of enthymemes; every thing is 
concluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the pre- 
miſes, which either occur of their own accord, or are 
recollected by means of quotations. To have the de- 
monſtration perfect, the premiſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould 


or identic propoſitions. 


genuine demonſtration, i. e. ſuch a one as ſhall give full 
conviction, unleſs the thoughts be directed therein ac- 
cording to the rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavius, it is well 


of Euclid into ſyllogiſm: Herlinus, and aſipodius, 


niſchus, all arithmetic, in the ſyllogiſtic form. 


conviction from theſe. But we have men of the firſt 


declares that demonſtration to be firm and valid, which is 
in the form preſcribed by logic; and Dr. Wallis con- 

ed to be proved in mathema- 
tics, is deduced by means of one, or more ſyllogiſms: 


2 happen in mathematics, through want of ob- 
erving the ſyllogiſtic form. See 8XLLO GIs. 
Problems conſiſt of three parts: a propoſition, reſolution, 


In the propoſition is indicated the thing to be done. 
In the reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed, 
whereby the thing propoſed is performed. | 
Laſtly, in the demon/tration it is ſhewed, that the things 
enjoined by the reſolution being done, that which was 
required in the propoſition is effected. As often, there- 
fore, as a problem is to be demonſirated, it is convert 
into a theorem; the reſolution being the hypotheſis, and 
the propoſition the theſis: for the general tenor of all 
propos to be demonſirated is this; that the thing pre- 
cribed in the reſolution being performed, the thing re- 
8 is done. 5 
The ſchoolmen make two kinds of demonſtration : the one 
Ts C or propter guad; wherein an effect is proved by 
the next cauſe. As when it is proved, that the moon is 
6 | eclipſed, 


ich is 


$ Con- 


hema- 
riſms : 
8 fre- 


}f ob- 


lution, 


-arſed, 


things. 


h was 
there- 
werted 
is, an 
of all 
g Pre- 
ng re- 


he one 
wed by 
noon 18 


clipſed, 
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moon. I he ſecond 7+ dr, or quis; wherein 


| breathe, becauſe they are not animals; or that there is a 


| demonſtration à priori, and the latter demon/tration d poſe 


PDruoxsrRATLON 4 priori, is that whereby an effect is 
proved from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; ora 
cConcluſion proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a a 


' DEMONSTRATIVE, in Rh-teric, one of the genera, or 


 DEMULCENTS, Demulcentia, in Pharmacy, are medicines 


 DEMURRAGE, in Treffe, an allowance made to the maſ- 


DeMuRRER 1e evidence takes place, when a record, or | 
bother matter, is produced in evidence, concerning the 


4 


eclipſed, becauſe the earth is hen between the ſun and 


is proved from a. remote effect: as when it is proved, 
© that fire is hot, becauſe it burns; or that plants do not 


God, from the works of creation. The former is called 


JJ PEO 
EMONSTRATION, r mative, 


by affirmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on | 


each other, ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. 
PEMoNSTRATION, opagagical... See APAGOGICAL.' 
DEMONSTRATION, geometrical, is that framed of reaſon- 
© ings drawn from the elements of geometry. | 
DEMONSTRATION, mechanical, is that, the reaſonings 
© whereof are drawn from the rules of mechanics. 


cauſe, or only an antecedent. _ = 
DeEmonsTRATION d prftcrivri, is that whereby either a 
© cauſe is proved from an effect, or a concluſion is proved 

by ſomething poſterior; whether it be an effect, or only 
a conſequent. __ | | 
kinds, of eloquence; being that which obtains in the 

compoſing of panegyries, invectives, &c. Seo 


| Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, es: 


rative, and judiciary. ' See RHETORIC. 


» ' . 


DemonsTRATIVE, in Grammar, is applied to pronouns | 
which ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing: as, 


| this, that, thoſe, &c. - 


They are alſo called definitive, becauſe they define and 


limit the extent of the common name, or general term, 
to which they either refer, or are joined. | | 


DENCE, 3 


which render the acrimonious humours mild. This they 
do by obtunding or ſheathing their ſharp particles. 


They are diſtributed into general and ſpecific ; the for- 
mer including thoſe which pertain to all kinds of acrids | 
indiſcriminately; and the latter ſuch as obtund only a |. 


particular kind of acrimony. See EMOLLIENTS. 


ter of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying in a port | 


longer than the time firſt appointed for his departure. 


_ proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, 


which mult be determined by the court, before any fur- | 


ther progreſs can be had in it. ; WNT 
In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or as 


to law: the firſt, decided by the jury; the fecond, by the | 
judge. Now, if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare | 


and difficult, that the judge cannot pronounce upon it, 


a demurrer, or ſtop, is made, and time taken, either | 
for the court to conſider and agree of it among them- | 
ſelves, or otherwiſe for the judges to meet in the exche- | 
quer chamber; there, after hearing counſel on both 


_ tides, to determine what is law. For this purpoſe a de- 
 murrer book is made up, containing all the proceedings 
at length, which are afterwards entered on record, and 


copies thereof, called paper books, are delivered to the | 
Judges to peruſe. —This demurrer is expreſſed, in our re- 


_ cords, by moratur in lege. 


In common law, the defendant ſometimes demurreth to | 
| the plaintiff's count, or declaration; and ſometimes the 
plaintiff demurreth to the defendant's plea, by averring, | 


that it is not a ſufficient plea in law, &c. 


In chancery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's | 
| bill, averring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point; | 


and demands the judgment of the court thereupon, whe- 
ther he ſhall not be 


other anſwer thereunto. 


7 legal conſequences, of which there ariſes a doubt or 
| queſtion in law; in which caſe the adverſe party may, 

if he pleaſes, demur to the whole evidence. is draws 
the queſtion of law from the cognizance of the jury, to 


de decided by the court. But this kind of demurrer is | 


now ſeldom uſed. 


DEM URBER 70 indiftments is incident to criminal caſes, as 


well as civil, when the fact as alleged is allowed to be 
true, but the priſoner joins iſſue upon ſome point of law 


in the indictment; by which he inſiſts that the fact, as | 


ſtated, does not amount to the crime charged. | 
Some have held, that if, on demurrer, the point of law 


be adjudged againſt the priſoner, ke ſhall have judgment | 


and execution, as if convicted by verdict : but this is 
denied 22 who maintain, that in ſuch caſe he 
ſhall be directed and received to plead the general iſſue, 


the cauſe | 


| Dev and firand, 


| 


» DEMONSTRATIVE evidence, See DEDUCTIVE, and Evi- 


| DEMURRER, in Law, a kind of pauſe or ſtop, put to the | 


compelled to make any farther or 1 


5 


7 DEN, a ſyllable added to the names of places, and ſhe ws 
is that which, proceeding | 


| Penny weight allay; and therefore the troy grain of fine 
„ | 6lver 


D E N 1 | 


not guilty, aftef a demurrer determined againſt him. 

owever, upon this doubt, demurrers to indictments are 
ſeldom uſed; ſince the ſame advantages may be taken 
upon a plea of not guilty; or, after wards, in arreſt of 
judgment, when the verdift has eſtabliſhed the fact. 
Blackſt. Comm. vol. iv. p. 84ꝶ r. 
EMY Sangue. See HALF Blood, 


terden, Biddenden, ce. . 
The word is Saxon den, i. e. vallit, or hcus ſylveſtris. 

& c. in Law, was a liberty for ſhips or 
veſſels to run or come aſhore. . King Edward I. by char- 
ter, granted this privilege to the barons of the cinque 
ports | 1 


their ſituation to be in a valley, or near woods, as Ten- 


DENARIATUS terre, in Ancient Laws Books, as much land 


as is worth a penny by the year. See FarpinG-deal. 
Sibylla Barthelot tenet unam acram, & 5 denariatos terre in 
_ codem tenempnts, Du-Cange, © . 
DENARIUS, in Antiguiiy, the Roman penny; a ſilver coin 
equivalent to, from ſix to eight pence half- penny fter- 
„ fo; 0 6 | 
The Romans having, for a long time, uſed braſs money, 
which they call , quaſi @s or {bra and ponda, becauſe 


it was a pound weight, began in the year of Rome 485, | 


to coin ſilver; and coined frſt the - denarivs, which was 
marked with the letter X, becauſe it was worth ten aſſes, 
and divided into two quinarii, marked with V, which 
were ſubdivided into two ſeſtertia, marked with theſe 
three letters, IIS. Afterwards, about the year 537, the 
ſilver denarius was made to paſs for ſixteen aſſes, the 
quinarius for eight, and the ſeſterce for four; though in 
the pay of the army, the ſoldier always received a ſilver 
denarius for ten aſſes. Pliny. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. 
„F nent „ 
Ihe moſt ancient denarii have on one fide the head of a 
woman in a helmet, with the inſcription noma, and the 
mark of the denarius X or &, and ſome few xv1, and a 
biga or quadriga on the other; whence they are deno- 
minated bigati and quadrigati. The next to theſe in an- 
tiquity have the head of Roma, or ſome other deity, on 
one ſide, and on the reverſe the name of the mint-maſ= 
ter, with hiſtorical or emblematical figures. Many of 


theſe have the mark X or X, which remained long af- 


ter the denar ius paſſed for ſixteen aſſes. A third ſort 
have the head of a conſul or general on one ſide, with 
an hiſtorical or emblematical reverſe: few of theſe have 
the mark X or X upon them. Theſe three ſorts are 
called conſular denarii, becauſe they were ſtruck during 
the republican government by conſuls. The imperial 


dienarii have commonly the head of the reigning empe- 


ror, with his names and titles on one ſide, and ſome 
emblematical figures on the reverſe, with ſuitable in- 
ſcription. The Romans did not uſe the denarius for a 
weight, as the Greeks did their drachm, till the Greek 
phyſicians coming to Rome, and finding the two coins 
nearly equal, — * by it, as they had been uſed to 
do by the drachm in their own country. . 
We are informed both by Celſus and Pliny, that eighty- 
four denarii were coined out of the pound of ſilver; and 
therefore by determining the true weight of the Roman 
pound, we ſhall obtain that of the denarius, which de- 
pended upon it. Celſus de Medicina, lib. v. cap. 17. 
Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. g. „ EY 
If we take 5040 troy grains for the weight of the Ro- 


man pound, as determined from the gold coins, the con- | 


ſular denarius of 84 in the pound will weigh juſt 60 troy 


Mr. Raper took the mean weight of forty-ſix of 


grains. 
- faireſt denarii in the Britiſh Muſeum, and found it 


perfect, he found the mean of twenty perfect denarii to 
amount to 60, 92: and he queſtions whether the denarii 

of above ſixty- three grains ever paſſed as current coin. 

The weight of the denarius was diminiſhed under the 

emperors; and Greaves found, by examining many im- 
perial denarii, that from Auguſtus's time to Veſpaſian 

they continually almoſt decreaſed, till, from being the 

ſeventh part of the Roman ounce, they came now to be 
the eighth part; and ninety-ſix were coined out of the 

Roman libra, whereas under the conſuls they coined only 
eighty- four. Under Severus and Gordianus they reco- 

vered their weight, but with a conſiderable mixture of 

18 J. Caſpar Eiſenſchmid A Straſburg, in a book 

De Ponderibus & Menſuris veterum, &c. publiſhed in 

1708, informs us, that he found the weight of the im- 
perial denarius from Nero to Sept. Severus, to be to the 

conſular denarius in the proportion of 7 to 8. 

In order to determine the value of the conſular denarius 
of 60 troy grains of fine filver, we are to conſider, that 
ſixty-two Engliſh ſhillings are coined out of eleven ounces 

two penny weight, troy, of fine ſilver, and eighteen 


to be 60,95 troy grains; but as ſome of theſe were im. 
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+ -farthing and a half ſterling; and the as, or fixteenth 
part of the denarizs, a little more than a halfpeniny. | 


N A c Nn 
* n n ol * * 


in his works, by Dr. Birch, vol. i. p. 235. and Ar- 
buthnot on Coins, p. 15. See MiLLIARENs!s and 


Ed. I. De menſuris. | 


Aatus fuerit & receptus. Charti Eduardi I. | 
DENARIUs tertius comitatus, denoted a third part of the pro- 


: Dewar de caritate were cuſtomary oblations made to ca- 
thedral churches charged upon 
. _ adorning the biſhop's ſee. 


D ENARIUS St. Petri. See PETER-PENCE. ON IS 
DENATES, in Antiquity, domeſtic gods, more frequently 


 DENCHE;, DzencHea, or EnDEncHr”, in Heraldry. See 


; 4 \ 


| 
= 
DEN 
* 95 . * 


- ver is worth +$4ths of a furtbing; and ſixty grains, or 
the denarius, worth ſomewhat more than eight pence 


£ Phil, Tran. vol. 1xi. part ii. art. 48. 


Others, as Greaves, and after him Arbuthnot, have| 
made the conſular denarius the ſeventh part of an ounce | 


in weight, a little more than fixty-two grains, allowing 


5256 troy ns to the Roman pound, and its value, al-“ 


owing eight Engliſh grains to the ſilver penny, 74d. of 
our money; and the imperial denarius the eighth part of 
an iounce, and worth about 64d. ſterling. 


M. Tillemont obſerves, that the denarius was held ſuf-| 


-* ficient to keep a perſon; handfomely for a day; and, upon 
the whole, ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve' 

French ſous, of eleven Engliſh pence: but this eſtimate 
errs in exceſs more than the preceding does in defect. 


| The derarius continued to be the current filver money of | 
the empire; till Conſtantine ſubſtituted the milliarenſis| 


in its ſtead: See Greaves's Diſcourſe of the Denarius, 


Pound. _ 


D alſo uſed, in our Emo Ba, for an Engliſh | ; 


| Denarius Anglie, qui nominatur flerlingus, rotundus fine ton- 
_ fura, ponderabit 32 grana frumenti in medio ſpice ; & 20 
 denarit facient unciam; & 12 uncie facient libram. Stat. 


Dznar1vs Dei denotes earny-money; called alſo argentum 
Dei, by the French geniers de Dieu, and in ſome parts of 
our country arles. | 


Ita quod neuter mercatorum ab illo contraftu poſſit diſcedere, | 


vel refilire pofiquam denarius Dei inter perſonas contrabentes 


fits of county courts. When thoſe courts had ſuperior 
juriſdiction, before other courts were erected, two parts 
of the fines, and other profits belonging to them, were 
_ reſerved to the king, and a third part to the earl of the 
county. Paroch. Ant. 418. 1 SIE 


firſt they were but a gift of charity for maintaining and 


called PENATES. 


Dancer. 55-7 HOLT SR 
DENDRITIS, or DENDRACHATES, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
- ſort of ſlate or agate, whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, 


and other ruſtic figures; repreſented, in 'miniature, in| 


| 3 or yellowiſh figures; now called Mochoa ſtones. 
Some rank the dendritis in the claſs of entrochi, which 
they wrongly call ſtone. plants: but againſt this it is 
_ urged, felt, that the branches of trees, &c. repreſented 

on the dendritis, are never confounded together, nor 


found to do. | 


ſhoot acroſs each other, as-thoſe of entrochi are uſually | 


* Secondly, that the fire ſtrips the dendritis of all its figures, |. 


without deſtroying the ſtone, or reducing it to aſhes; 
which does not hold of any entrochus. See Tab. Foſſils, 
Claſs 5. APY a Lil | | | 


Their true hiſtory is no more than this : the ſtone, or 
late, on which the dendrite moſt frequently occur, is 


ſubject, like our common flints, to imperceptible cracks 


and flaws, into which the ſteams and efluvia from mi- 


nerals, and other foſſile bodies, continually pervading 


the whole ſtructure of the earth, find their way, and 


perhaps in ſome caſes water itſelf has been at ſome time 


in them: either water or theſe vapours, we well know, 


may be naturally enough tinged with black, or capable of 
leaving a black tinge on the ſurfaces of the bodies they 
have long remained on; and theſe finding their way into 
the natural cracks or ſmall crevices of the ſtone, have 
from the ſides of theſe infinuated themſelves farther and 
_ farther into the maſs, and run into branched figures; or 
the water wherever included has, as the maſs of the 
ſtone ſnrunk and contracted in the drying, ſpread and 


diffuſed itſelf into the various detached figures we ſee; | 


for all the delineations we find in theſe ſtones may be re- 
_ ferred either to ' theſe looſe detached _ or cloudy 
| ſpots, or to thoſe which evidently ariſe from the ſides of 

— long cracks or fiſſures. | | | 


That water, is continually to this day getting into theſe | 


natural crevices of ſtone, and diffuſing itſelf beyond their 
natural limits in irregular, and often in beautifully 
branched figures, we fee in many of our gravel-pits, 
where many of the larger flints and pebbles being ſtruck 
eaſily fall to pieces at theſe .crevices, the ſides of which 
are always either wet, or plainly marked with waters 


pariſh prieſts; though at 


| 


; | 
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having been once there; and if from theſe we trace tbe 


leſſer cracks, we ſhall uſually find numbers of ſigures 
- imperfeAly reſembling the delineations in the aga! 

and the very ſame often alſo on their ſurfaces, merely 
the effect of mineral effluyia. © ot 
From hence it appears, that the figures of the dend#itic 
are accidental; and the effect of a colour applied on the 
ſtone not artificially, but by nature. Two poliſhed mar- 


parting them again, the oil running into ceftain tracks, 
its impreſſion exhibits divers figures like thoſe on the 
dendrilis; the ramification always beginning on the fidt 
on which the marbles are begun to be. ſeparated. 80 
that it appears, the figures of the dendritis are formed by 
ſome bituminous, vitfiolic, ferruginous, or cupreous ex- 


| halation, inſinuating between the beds, or ſtrata, of the 


ſtones z and, accordingly, we actually find, that the den- 


dritis being expoſed to the fire, yields a bituminous ſmell; 


and other experiments prove the exiſtence of the other 
mineral principles. ade 1 ous 


In ſome dendritis, the figures, or ſignatures, enctrate - 


quite through; in others they go but to the middle; and, 
in others, not ſo deep. 1 
On the ſurfaces of the natural crevices. of our ſeptariz, 

or Tudus Helmontii of the harder kinds, we often alſo 
meet with what authors call dendritz, or fuliginous deli- 
neations of trees, which are of 3 very ſame kind with 

thoſe of this agate, and are ſo far from being inferior to 


them in beauty, that they even greatly excel them; nay, 


fo low and poor a ſubſtance as common chalk is not 
without them, but is frequently found beautifully marked 
with branches, trees, ſtars, and a thouſand other figures 
like thoſe formed by pulling aſunder two levigating ſtones 


with the fine matter between them, or the ſhooting of 


ſalts in chemical veſſels, or the figures of hoar-froſt on 


Hiſt. of Foff. p. 473. See AGAT. _ 


DENDRANATOMY, from JeySpor, tree, and avariun, 


anatomy, a term uſed by Malpighi, and others, to expreſs 


the diſſection of the igneous parts of trees and ſhrubs, in 


order to the examination of their ſtructure and uſes. Ga- 
len has uſed the fame word, and taken ſome pains to diſ- 


cover ſome of the ſubjects of theſe reſearches. There is 
a very remarkable analogy between the parts of ſome 
trees, and thoſe of peculiar parts of animal bodies; and 


Malpighi has, with great juſtice, uſed the comparative 


anatomy of trees, to explain, by the formation of the 
galls, and other preternatural tumors on them, the puſ- 


tules and other unnatural fleſhy excreſcences on animal 
bodies. | e 5 


DENDROMETER, from Ferd. oy, 2 free, and ere 1 


meaſure, an inſtrument lately invented by Meſſrs. Dun- 
combe and Whittel, for which they obtained a patent, 
ſo called from its uſe in meaſuring trees. This inſtru- 
ment (Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 39.) confiſts'of a ſemicircle 
A, drvided into two quadrants, and graduated from the 


for fixing the inſtrument in a vertical poſition; there is 
alſo a chord D parallel to the diameter, and a radius E, 


rom a point on the radius hangs an altimeter C, be- 
tween the chord and diameter, to which is fixed a ſmall 


_ ſemicircle &, and a ſcrew, to confine it in any poſition. 
The altimeter, which is contrived to form the ſame an- 


gle with the radius of the inſtrument as the tree forms 
with the horizon, is divided from its center both ways 


into forty equal parts; and theſe parts are ow ſubdi- 
ſmall ſemi- 


vided into halves and quarters. Upon the 
circle G, on which is accounted the quantity of the an- 
gle made by the altimeter and radius, are expreſſed de- 
grees from 60 to 120, being 30 on each quadrant. The 
radius is numbered with the ſame ſcale of diviſions as the 
altimeter, There is alſo a nonius to the ſmall ſemicitcle, 


which ſhews the quantity of an angle to every five mi- 
nutes. On the back of the inſtrument the ſtock M (/. 
40.) of the ſliding-piece is confined to the axis N, which. 


moves concentrically parallel to the elevation index F 


(fig- 39.) on the oppoſite ide, to which it is fixed. This 


index is numbered by a ſcale of equal diviſions with the 


nius, by which the angles of elevation above, or of depreſ- 


ſion below the horizon, meaſured upon the ſemicircle of 


the inſtrument, are determined to every five minutes. 
There is alſo a groove in the radius, that ſlides acroſs the 
axis by means of a ſcrew I, working between the chord 
and ſemicircle of the inſtrument; and this ſcrew is 
turned by the key O. Upon the ſtock M ( fig. 40.) is a 
fliding piece P, that always acts at right angles with the 
altimeter, by means of a groove in the latter. To the 
ſhank of the fltding piece is affixed a moveable limb Q, 
which forms the ſame angle with the altimeter as the 
bough forms with the body, or trunk of the tree. This 


bles being applied on each other, with oil between, upon 


our windows. Da Coſta's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 178. Hill's 


middle; upon the diameter B there hangs a plummet L 


Fan at right angles through the diameter and chord. 


altimeter and radius: at the end of the index is a no- 


limb 


ates, 


0 


ginning 
ide with 


determine the een of an angle upon the quadrant to 
every five minutes. There are alſo two ſmall circular 
arches S, S, ſerving to keep the fights in a parallel po- 
ſition, each containing an equal number of degrees, 
fide equal to the difference of the altitudes of the ob- 
ſerved objects above the plane of the horizon, and whoſe 
baſe is the neareft diſtance between the perpendiculars, 
in which theſe objects are ſituated. The dendrometer is 
fitted to a theodolite, and may be uſed either with or 
without it, as occaſion requires. FS: 


E The principal uſe of this inſtrument is for meaſuring the] litating the practical operations of engineering, land- 
ö length and diameter of any tree, perpendicular or ob-] ſurveying, levelling, mining, &c. and for performing 
; lique, to an horizontal plane, or in any ſituation of the] the various caſes of plane eee without calcu- 
i plane on which it reſts, or of any figure; whether regu-| lation; of which the inventors have ſubjoined to their 
4 ar or irregular, and alſo the length and diameter of the] account of this inſtrument many examples. See a Trea- 
4 boughs, by mere inſpection; and the inventors of it], tiſe upon the Dendrometer. e ee ee ee 
t have culated tables, annexed to their account of the DENDROPHORIA, in Antiguiiy, the carrying of one, or 
* inſtrument itſelf, by the help of which the quantity off more, trees, in ceremony, through a city, at certain 
8 timber in any tree is obtained without calculation, or the] feaſts, and in honour of certain deities _ 
3 uſe of the ſliding rule. The inſtrument is rectified by | The word is formed of Serdpor, tree, and gepw, I bear. 
E ſetting it in a perpendicular poſition, by means of the] The Tendrophoria was performed at the ſacrifices of Bac- 
L plummet, and ſcrewing it to the ſtaff; then the altime-| - chus, Cybele, and the god Sylvanus. Arnobius, lib. v. 
8 ter is placed in the exact poſition of the tree, whether makes mention of that performed in the ſacrifices of the 

iy perpendicular, reclining, or inclining, and fcrewed faſt. | mother of the gods. Tt conhſted in carrying a pine in 
„ | i the tree ſtands on level ground,*the horizontal diſ-| proceſſion through the city; which pine was afterwards 
5 tance from the tree to the axis of the inſtrument is mea-| planted in memory of that under which Atys, the fa- 
Y ſured with a tape line, and the radius is moved with the] vourite of this goddeſs, mutilated himſelf, The branches 
- key, till that diſtance be cut upon it by the inſide of the] of this tree they crowned, in memory of Cybele's doing 
5 diameter: but if the ground be flanting, the diſtance the ſame ; and they covered its trunk with wool, be- 
% from the tree to the inſtrument is meaſured, and the] cauſe the goddeſs covered Atys's breaſt with the ſame 
4 elevation index is moved, till the point of the tree from matte. 
1 which the Uiſtance was meaſured is ſeen through the] The perſons who Pap eres the office. of carrying the 
e ſights, and there ferewed faſt; and the radius is moved] tree were called dendrophori. JJ 
e backwards or forwards with the key, till this diſtance is] In the Roman hiſtory we find mention made of a com- 
„ eut upon the elevation index by the perpendicular line] pany, or college of dendrophori, who attended the army; 
1 3 of the altimeter; and the horizontal Tine will be marked] and the critics have laboured much to aſſign thejr of- 
= upon the radius by the inſide of the diameter. In or- fice, Seme hold, that they hewed and faſhioned the 
1 2 der to obtain the length of the tree, the elevation index | wood for the tents: others, that they provided the wood 
- HT is firſt moved downwards, till the bottom of the tree] neceſſary for the military works, machines of war, &c. 
5 8 cut by the horizontal wires is obſerved through the] Salmaſius, in his notes on the Life of e by Spar- 
— 1 ſights, and the feet and inches marked by the index] tian, owns this to be the general opinion of all the earned | 
e 85 upon the altimeter below the point of fight, or horizon / men of his time; but affures us, that they were all miſ-— 
* 7 tal line, are noted down: then the index is moved up- taken, and that the dendropbori of the army were the 
L 3 wards, till the part to which you would meaſure, cut by | . ſame with thoſe of the feaſts and facriſices. — 
s 55 the horizontal wires, is ſeen, and the feet and inches DENEB, an Arabic term, lgnifying tai; uſed by aftro- 
Y B marked on the altimeter above the point of fight, are] nomers as a denomination of ſeveral fixed ſtars. 
3 5 noted: theſe two quantities added together give the ex- Thus deneb elecet ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail 
— 1 aCt length of the tree, which is inſerted in a field-book. gdeneb adigege; that in the ſwan's tail, cc. 
I 3 For the girth of the tree, the circumference in that part | Dees, or ALDENER alchail, in the Myttings of the Arabian 
IS 3 where the horizontal diſtance was taken, is meaſured | Phyſicians, the name of the equiſetum or 'horſe-tail : 
Jos 3 with the tape line; and a fixth part of this circumference | there is, however, no great dependence to be Had on 
8 : is added to the diſtance on the radius, which was before | what authors ſay of this plant. | | 


cut by the inſide of the diameter, becauſe the tape-line, 
in taking the diſtance, cannot be applied to the center of 


Jo to that part of the tree, of which the diameter is to be 
A | taken and ſcrewed faſt. Set the moveable limb of the | 
e fliding piece quite ſtrait, and the _ of the horizontal 
e index upon the firſt diviſion of it. Turn the whole in- 
e, ſtrument about to the left hand, till you ſee, through the 
1 fights, the left fide of the tree cut exactly by the per- 
2. pendicular wires; then, the 8 fixed, 
3 move the fights only upon the ſliding piece, till you ſee 
Mi the right ſide of the tres cut alſo by the perpendicular 
is _ wares; and you will find the true diameter marked by 
Ce | dhe horizontal index upon the Midi g piece, which is to 
o be entered in a diſtiget column of the field- book. 


- . 


- may be 


ght line drawn from the center at right 
the fiducial edge of the ſaid index; and! 
upon the extremity of the axis is a nonius, whereby to 


Upon theſe arches is meaſured the angle, ſubtending a| 


the body of the tree; then the elevation index is lowered | 
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ſefted in the field-book. And the girth of the bongh 
na ase by directing the nüt to that part of 
it, whole girth 1s defired; then by {0K the elevation 
index downwards, till you ſee the under-ſide of the 
bough cut by the horizontal wires; and there noting the 
ſeet and inches marked by the ſaid index on the altime- 
ter: after which, let the elevation index be moved up- 
wards, till the upper-fide of the bough cut by the hori- 
zontal wires is ſeen; the fect and inches marked upon 
the altimeter are to be noted as before : the former quan- 


6 tity ſubtracted from the latter will give the true dia- 
meter of the bough, which is ere in the field-book. 


The true ſolidity both of the body of the tree, and of 
the boughs, may be found from the diameter and lengths 
in tables calculated for this purpoſwee6. 
The dendrometer, fitted to a theodolite, may be applied 
to meaſuring the heights and diſtances of objects, acceſ- 
ſible or inacceſſible, whether fituated in planes parallel, 
or oblique, to the Fane in which the inſtrument is 
. pe It may be alſo uſed for taking all angles, whe- 
ther vertical, horizontal, or oblique, in any poſition of 
the planes in which they are formed; and thus for faci- 


DENIER, the French penny; a fmall coppet coin; twelve 
whereof make a ſol, or French ſhilling. 
The French denier is now about the twenty-third part of 
the Engliſh penny. It is ſubdivided into two mailles, 
and the maille into two oboles. Anciently denier was a 
general name for all ſort of monies in France; as num- | 
mus for thoſe in Rome. Thus, a piece of 2 money 

Was called denier d'or; filver money, denier d argen: af- 
ter the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid nummus aureus, 


and nummus grgenteus. 


\ 


There were two kinds of deniers 


: the one Tournois, the _ 


other Pariſis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 


more than the former, and was called monneye royale, or 
| forte munnoye, and ſometimes denier der; and denier d 
valtur d'or. See Money, &c. 


* For che boughs: let the diſtance on the radius be now | There are at preſent in France ſeveral little . 
of _ reduced to its for mer quantity, and the elevation index | which having no proper name, are diſtinguiſhed only by 
«4 moved upwards, till che bouph uph "is Teen through the | © their value in iert? ſuch are the pieces of 36. 5 . 
he fights, and ſcrewed faſt: ſet the moveable part of the 153. 12. 6. 4. and 2 denierr. The pieces of 4 and 2 e- 
d | Hiding piece in a poſition parallel to the bough, and the | niert were coinet at Straſburg for currency, in the pro- 
1 edge of the horizontal index on the firſt '« ion of it. | vince of Alface, purſuant to the declaration of Sept. 6, 
2 Turn eee about, till you ſee; through 1695. Thoſe of fix denier: were coined: in the mints of 
he the lights,” the most gf che bough, doſe' do the trunk | | Aix, Montpelier, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and Nantz, by 
* eut by the perpe r wires; ſhen move the Gghts, | the edict of 170g, and are little current. Poſt. Dick. 
YH 1 bil you fee the ones end of the bough cut by che ſaid] Comm: | 1 e 1 
* ies, and-note'the feet and inches marked by the ho- | DENIZEN, from the Britiſh dinaſadyr, man of the city, or 
jis Aten indexion the moveable limb of the ſliding piece, | dee, free of the city, in Law, an alien enfranckiſed 
nb which will give the tr length of the bough, to « in-] in d by the king's letters- patent, and donaticn 3 
| Vo. II. 93. | | . 9 | M 5 | and 
| | '1 ok 
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- king's native ſubjeQs do; namely, to purchaſe, poſſeſs,! 

And deviſe lands, &c. 5 4 

_ - Denizenſhiþ is a right inferior to naturalization oy 1 8 | 
ment: for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands 


either houſe of parliament, or have any office of truſt | 
Civil or military, or be capable of any grant from the | 
crown. Stat. 12 


a bridges fim of that full benefit which natural Me | 


; dem regis Anglia, or, under the king's protection; till ſuch 


5 kinds, viz. internal and external, denomination becomes 

8 twofold. | | | | 3 | 
 DenominATION, internal, is that founded on the intrinſic 

his learning, which is ſomething internal. 3 
DENOMINA'FION, external, is that founded, or ariſing from 


"7 


"known, from the viſion and cognition employed upon 


that honours. 


DENOMINATOR, in Arithmetic, a term only uſed in 


fꝶꝗöd! e 
The denominator always repreſents an integer. 


DenomINAToR of a ratio is the quotient ariſing from the 


DE NON reſidentia clerici regis, e name 
ancient writ, the form whereof ſee 2 Inſt. fol. 624. for 
excuſing a parſon employed in the king's ſervice for non- 
DEN canis, in Botany. See Dog's Tooth + | 
 DENSHIRING of land, in Agriculture, is the caſting parings | 


PEN STT V, Denſitas, that property, or habitude of bodies, 


. 


— 


. 
& 4 


| hid thereby enabled, in many reſpects, to do as the 


born before denization, inherit to him; but his iſſue born | 


Thus 6 is the denominator of the ratio 30: 5, becauſe | 
5) 30 (6. The denominator is what we otherwiſe call | 


in 3 name of an | 


"- 
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ds de- 
ſcent, which a denizen cannot. Neither can his iſſue 


after may. No denizen can be of the privy-council, or 
| Will. III. cap. 2. 2 | 
Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a 


denizen, there is uſually ſome clauſe or other, Which 


enjoy. | 3 | 5 
en a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, ad 


time his goods might be ſeized to the king's uſe. | 


DENOMINATION, from denomino, of de and nomen, a 
name, a name impoſed on anything, uſually expreſſing | 


ſome quality predominant therein. © 
Hence, as the qualities and forms of things are of two 


form : thus Peter is denominated learned, on account of 


the external form. Thus, a wall is ſaid to be ſeen, and 


it ; and thus Peter is denominated honoured, by reaſon of 


honour, which is not in the perſon honoured, but in him | 


ſpeaking of fractions, or broken numbers. See FRAC- 
TION. | N OM po 


The denominator of a fracbion is the number or letter be- 
low the line; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is 


ſuppoſed to be divided by the fraction. 
Thus in the fraction +; 


The number above the line, 7, is called the numerator. 


diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. 


the exponent of the ratio. 


of earth, turf, and ſtubble, into heaps, which when 
dried are burnt to aſhes, for a compoſt on poor barren 
land. This method of improvement is uſed, on taking 


in and encloſing common waſte grounds. In many parts | n 
of England this is called burn- beating; but in Stafford- | 


ſhire, and other counties, they term it denſbiring of land. 
See BURNING of land. 5 | 


whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of matter, under 
ſuch a bulk. 2 x | 


* 


Accordingly, a body that contains more matter than an- 
other, under the ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the 


other. 


Denſity ſtands in oppoſition to rarity. 2; 5 


| 
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1 
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ven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the denominator, and ſhews, that the integer is here di- 


vided into 12 parts. 80 in the fraction , 4 is the de- * „ 
vided 3 3 uin fraction $7. whe hn DensITY of the air is a property that has much employed 


7 
4 


| -bulks of thoſe bonn das that is, the immerſed parts them- 
rie | 


* 8 — 


| DexsITY of the planets; in homogeneous, unequal, ſpheri- 5 


f ' 


relpefirely of another: then we deln have P = N 
and d L, and therefore D: d: 2 L; and DMg 
m M m 


= Q md; whence the preceding propoſitions may be 
_ eaſily deduced. _ E | 
The Peripatetics define denſity a ſecondary quality, where- 
by a body is full of itfelf; its parts cohering without any 
interſtice. So that the-form of denſity conſiſts in the im- 
mediate coherence -6f parts. Hence Porphyry in his 
Predicaments defines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are 
placed ſo near each other, that no other body can come 
tween them; as gold. | * 
The efficient cauſe of denſity they uſually attribute to cold. 
Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture. Many 
of the moderns take the ſmallneſs of the parts of bodies, 
to contribute much to their denſity; as by this means the 
pores are left the ſmaller: though it is added, that the 
denſity of bodies does not only depend on the ſmallneſs of 
the pores, but alſo on their Linh 3 fo far are we from 
having any body abſolutely denſe in the ſenſe of the an- 
cients, that gold itſelf, the denſeſt and heavieſt of all na- 
_ tural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, contains a great 


deal more pore, or vacuity, than ſubſtance. LIP 
When the prefſures of two liquids are equal, the quanti- 
ties of matter in columns which have equal baſes do not 
differ; wherefore the bulks, that is, the height of the 
columns, are inverſely as the denſities; whence may be 
deduced a method of comparing them together. For if 
in communicating tubes there be different fuids, and they 
remain at reſt, their preſſures are equal; and by meaſur- 
ing their altitudes, the ratio of their denſities is found. 
The denſities of liquids are alſo compared together by im- 
merging a ſolid into them : for if a ſolid lighter than the 
liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſlively 
into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely 
as the n of the liquids. For, becauſe the ſame ſo- 
lid is made uſe of, the pogions of the different liquors, 
which in every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the 
immerſed parts, are of the ſame weight; therefore the 


ſelves, are inve 


ly as the denſſties. . 


the later philoſophers, ſince 
_ cellian experiment, and the air-pump. 


e diſcovery of the Torri- 
It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in 
veſſels communicating with each other, at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the center, the air has every where the ſame 
denſiy. The denſity of the air always increaſes in propor- 
tion to the compreſſion, or the compreſſing powers. 
And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper; 
yet the denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, 
which make conſiderable alterations as to rarity and den/ity. 
If the air be rendered denſer, the weight of bodies there- 
in is diminiſhed; and if rarer, 3 ; becauſe bodies 


loſe more in heavier than in lighter medium. 
And hence, if the denſity of the air be ſenſibly altered, 
bodies, equally heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gra- 
vities be conſiderably different, will have their equili- 
brium taken away in a denſer air, and the ſpecifically 
_ heavier will preponderate z which is the foundation of 
the MANOMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the alte- 


rations in the denſity of the air. 


cal bodies, the gravities on their ſurfaces are as their dia- 
meters, if the. denſities are equal. But if the bodies be 
equal, the gravities will be as the den/ities, Therefore in 
bodies of unequal bulks and denſities, the gravity will be 
in a compound ratio of the diameters and denſities; con- 
ſequently the denſities will be as the gravities divided by 


The denſities, and bulks of bodies, are the two great points, 


- - Whereon all mechanics, or laws of motion, turn: it is an 
axiom, that bodies of the ſame denſity contain equal maſſes | 

under equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be equal, | 
heir denſities are as their maſſes : conſequently, the den- 
ſites of equal bodies are as their , If two bodies 


have the ſame denſity, their maſſes are as their bulks ; 


and hence, the gravities of bodies of the ſame. denſity are 


7 


; 
- 


in the ratio of their bulks, 'The maſſes of two. bodies 


are in a ratio compounded. of their denſities and bulks ; | 


conſequently, their gravities are in the ſame ratio; and 


if their maſſes or gravities be equal, their denies are re- 
Ciprocally as their bulks. The denſities of any two bodies 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
maſſes, and the reciprocal one of their bulks. Thus, let 


D repreſent the den/ity, M the magnitude or bulk, and 


Hence, ſince the maſs is proportional to the gravity, a 
dienſer body is ſpecifically heavier. than a rarer; and a 
ſpeciſically heavier is denſer than a ſpecifically lighter. 


— 


Q the maſs or weight of one body; and d, m, 7, thoſe L 


the diameters, and therefore in the ſeveral bodies as fol- 
lows, V1Z. 45 „„ | 


In the Sun. Jupiter. Saturn. Farth, Moon. 
10% 93885 6567 39539 48911 
%%% Ya 7 Ong ned” 3454 
As it is not likely that theſe bodies are komogeneal, the 
_ denſities here determined are not ſuppoſed to be true; but 
rather the mean denſities, or ſuch as the bodies would 
have if they were homogeneal, and of the ſame maſs 

of matter and nitude. | 

DENTAL, DenTAL1s, from dent, a tooth, is applied to 
certain letters, in the pronunciation whereof the teeth 
have a principal ſhare. At | 

_ Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diſtin- 
1 — letters into dental, labial, guttural, lingual, pa- 

| dat C. "ITAL | 

| DENTALIS, or DenTAL1v M, is a kind of univalve ſhelh 

which the apothecaries are ordered to pulveriae, and 

in ſeveral medicaments, as an alkalj, The 


: 


Nn. 


enough found about the iſland of Guernſey, &c. being 


DEN TED, indented, toothed. See InpenTED. | 


DENTES, in Anatomy. See TEETH. SINN ene Ys 
DENTEX, in Zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, caught in 


its ſcales are very large. G | 1 þ 
 _DENTICLES, or DenTi1Ls, in Architecture, an ornament | - 
| in corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth; parti- | 
cularly affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and | 

e | 


1 " TR, ” 
2 * 
- 
1 4 


The genuine dintaliq, deſcribed by M. Tourriefort, is of 
\ A tubular, or conical form, about three inches long; of | 
- a ſhining, greeniſh-white colour; hollow, light, and di- 
_.. vided lengthwiſe by parallel lines running from top to | 
bottom. It is about the thickneſs of a quill; and bears 
ſome reſemblance'to a dog's tooth, hence its name. 
The dentalium is a genus of the teffacea worms, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem... It is vety ſcarce; and therefore, in 
| Leu of it, they uſually ſubſtitute a ſhell of divers colours 


- 24 among the ſand when the ſea is withdrawn; but 


not channelled, or fluted like the dentalis. 46 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, makes 
mentidn 6f two ſpecies of dentalia; the firſt commonly 


a long, flender, white pipe, a little bending and taper- 


ing, and open at both ends; the other properly ca led 


drawn by 


DEN 


dcin, tnothpowder:; + terfiedy to tub the teeth; in ördef 


to cleanſe of faſter tbemn 
There ate dentriſtes of divers kinlls and forms; ſome iri 
form of a powder, compoſed of cotals; pumice- ſtone, 
ſalt, alum, egg-ſhells; crabs-claws; hartſhorn; cuttle- 
bone; tartar vitriolatedz &c: Others in form of an elec 
_ tary, conſiſting of the ſame powders, mixed up with. 
There are'#hers; prepared with roots boiled with alum, 
and dried I the oven. Others in form of a liquor, 
| illations from drying herbs; and aſtringent 
medicines, = T 19 8 gt 


The Dutch hold butter the beſt dentrifice; to keep the 
teeth white and ſound; and the Spaniards,. urine: 

The generality of operators for the teeth allow acids, 
ſuch-as ſpirit. of vitriol, &c. to be the .readieſt of all 


entalium, longer and thicker than the former; and be- dentrifftes, to take off the foulneſs and. yellowneſs.of the 


ſides, ſtreaked with ridges ; whence the Italian term in- 
taglia. See Tab. of Foſfils, Claſs 9. See ENTALIUM. 
There are two principal kinds of them, the dne ſmooth, 
the others ſtriated, Of the ſmooth kind; ſome are all | 
over white, others are tipped with red at the end; and 
of the ſtriated ones, ſome are altogether white, others 
are green, and in ſome the ſtriæ are more prominent, in 


others fainter, eſpecially in the leſſer ones. Sec Tab. 7 


8 Shells, No $6575 | | | * | 
"This ſhell is alſo called dentalium and fyringites: Taken 
inwardly, it is uſed as an alkali to ſweeten acids, to ſtop 
a looſeneſs of the belly, and for ſpitting of blood; It is 
alſo uſed externally as a drier. 15 £207. FED 
DENTALIUM. See the preceding article. 
DENTARIA, in Botany. See 'TooTH-woRT. 
DENTATED Leaf, in Botany. See Lear. 
DENTED verge, among Botani/ts, is applied to ſuch leaves 
of plants as are notched, or jagged about the edge or 
rim: of theſe ſome are fine-dented; others large, or deep 
dented, i. e. cut into the leaf. See LS ar. 
DENTED wheel, rota DENTATA. See WHEEL. 


great plenty in the Mediterranean, and common in the | 
markets of Italy. | | ES 


It is a well-taſted fiſh, and is caught of five, or ſix, and 
ſometimes ten pound weight: it is ſomewhat broad and 


flat in its ſhape, yet conſiderably thick and long. Its 
head is flatted, its ſnout very long, and its back ridged 
and ſharp; its back and ſides are of a duſky yellowiſh 


green colour, and ' ſometimes, in the full grown fiſh, |. 


_ purpliſh, always ſpotted with very bright blue and black 
| ſpots; the back and gill-fins have each a black ſpot near 
their origin, and their belly-fins are yellow. 
The teeth are diſpoſed in a ſingle row in each jaw, and 

there are at diſtances four, which are longer and broader | 


than the reſt, and look like the canine teeth of men, or 


of quadrupeds : it is from theſe that it has its name, and 

| theſe as well as the reſt of the teeth are in this fiſh co- 
vered with lips, as in quadrupeds its tail is forked, and 
eſner. ALES 2 | 


of late alſo in the Doric. 


They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called 
denticulus; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, | 
_  dentils; by the Italians, dentelli, and dentico!i, from dens, | 


tooth, as having the appearance of a ſet of teeth. 


Anciently dentils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionic | 


cornich; yet we find them in the remains of the theatre 
of Marcellus; and this is an argument with ſome, that 
Vitruvius had not the direction of that building. Vitru- 
vius preſcribes; the breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to 


be half its height; and the metopa, or interval between 


each two, he orders to be two-thirds of the breadth of 
the dentil, lib. ili. cap. 4. by. 9675- 12 
The ſame autbor, cap. il. of his fourth book, obſerves, 
that the Greeks never uſed dentils underneath modillions, 


becauſe modillions repreſent purlins, and dentils repre- | 


ſent ends of rafters, which can never be placed under- 
neath purlins. 


The Romans were not ſo ſc 


* 


ulous as to this decorum; 


excepting in the Pantheon, where there are no dentils un- | 
the portico, nor in the in- 


DENTICULI Elephantis, in the Hifory of Shells, a name | 


der the modillions, neither in 
ſide of the building. 


given by many authors to the dentale, a ſmall ſhell of the 
tubulus marinus kind, which is fomewhat bent and 


pointed at one end, and in ſome meaſure repreſents the 
elephant's tuſk. See DenTALs. 4 


DENTIFORMIS proceſſuc, the ſame as pyrenoide. See Pr- 


_ _RENOIDES, 


ted 


3 but though they allow that theſt render them 


uſe of them, à8 wearing a ay too much of the teeth; 
and injurig the gums. 


. Fachegins attacks ſpirit of vitriol even in a ſtronger man- 


af makingzthe teeth white: he alleges, that the mixture 
yellowiſh colour, not a white one: It is evident, that 
our ſweat, and all other matter, tranſpiring through the 


| 1 through the gums ſomething of this kind, 
Which lodging itſelf upon the teeth, muſt needs mix 
with the remains of the ſpirit of vitriol left on them in 


given will gradually go off; and the yellow, which is 


appear in its place. 'Tachenii Hippocrat. Chym; 
DENTIL, in Architefture. See DenTicts: 
DENTILLARIA; in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the plumbago, or LEADWORT. * 


| DENTISCALPRA, from dens, tooth, and ſcalprum, ſcraping 


inſtrument, in Surgery, an inſtrument for ſcouring yellow, 
livid, or black teeth; to which being applied near the 


theſe inſtruments are furniſhed with natrow points; 
others with broader, and with edges; and ſome again 


ſame handle. 


DENTITION, Dentitis, the act of breeding, or cutting 


the teeth. _ 


the end of the ſecond year, in general, a child is fur- 
niſhed with ten teeth in each jaw, called the milk-teeth : 
this is the firſt dentition. "Theſe 2 laſt till the 


any conſiderable pain, and are ſucceeded by others, till 


the fourteenth or fifteenth year. The ſeventh year is 
- uſually the period of the ſecond dentition: it often happens 


are in a ſoft feeble ſtate, and incapable of forcing their 
and beſides, the root of the milk- tooth is ſometimes 


become incapable of retaining the ſtamina in their diſtinct 


teeth is neceſſary, whether they be faſt or looſe in their 
ſockets, in order to inſure a quicker growth, and a beau- 
tiful arrangement of the ſucceeding ſet. This ſecond 
_ dentition produces the four firſt great dentes molares, one 


at either extremity of both jaws : and from the tenth to 


the fifteenth year a third dentition happens, which fur- 
niſhes ſour other great molares, one cloſe by each of the 


caries and early decay, which is ſometimes attended with 
violent inflammations, tumours, and ulcerations of the 
gums. When theſe ſymptoms appear, and before the 
ulcer corrodes deeply, it will be neceſſary to extract the 


ſymptoms. It has been obſerved," that in ſome caſes the 
increaſed ſize of the molares forces and diſtends the 
lower jaw beyond its proper place, ſo that the lower 
teeth project as they approach the upper ones; and a 


| DEN TRIFICE, from amt, a tooth, and frice, I rub, in Me- 


timely extraction of the two great grinders in the lower 
4 N jaw, 


white, for the preſent; they diſcountenance a frequent 


ner, and affirms that it cannot anſwer the firſt purpoſe | 


of ſpirit of vitriol, with any white alkali; produces a 


pores, is of an alkaline nature, and there continuallß 


the cleaning; and, by that means, the whiteneſs at firſt 


the natural reſult of an alkali, with ſpirit of vitriol, will 


gums, it ſcrapes off the foul morbid cruſt. Some of 


are falciform ; but all of them adapted to one and the 


The time of dentition is uſually from about the fixth or 
ſeventh month to the age of twenty. The inciſores come 
_ firſt; then the canini; after them the molares: ſo that at 


ſixth or ſeventh year, when they fall ſucceſſively without 


at this period, ſays an ingenious dentiſt, Mr. Magenis, that 
the roots of the milk- teeth are too firmly fixed, to give way 
to the progreſſive growth of the ſucceeding ones, which 


way in a proper order. In this. caſe the new teeth be- 
come indented, and otherwiſe deformed; and by forcing 
their way on either ſide of the milk-teeth, form a double 
row, and aſſume the appearance of ſupernumerary teeth: 


united in the ſocket with the root of the adult tooth, 
thus forming one root with two diſtin& teeth in the 
crown; in conſequence of which, the partitions of the 

ſockets are immoderately diſtended and weakened, and 


alveoli or ſockets. It will therefore require peculiar at: 
tention, to determine when an extraction of the milk- 


former. The molares of the ſeventh. year are ſubject to a 


tooth, which will commonly remove theſe dreadful 


8 
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| Demition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with 


The germen, or ſeed of the tooth, fays Doleus, is a 


grows harder and bigger every day, till it be fit to break 
n this rupture the poor child is af- 


when the tooth makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the 
maxillary bone, and wherein the outer and upper part 
of the gum uſes to be endompaſſed with a whitiſh cirele; 


force to break its way r notes ſame. The remedies 
_ againſt the ſymptoms of d. 


this is an evacuation which children bear the worſt of 


titian, he never found any remedy ſo effectual, as two, 


given from five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to 


5985 0 


aw, whether they are decayed or not, has been recom- 
mended for preventing this deformity. About the twen- 
tieth year comes the ſaſt dentition, which gives the four 
extreme dentet molares, called 'dentes ſapientia, becauſe | 


they come after puberty. | 


an itching of the gums, and with convulſions, fevers, 
and looſeneſs; eſpecially when the canine teeth are cut. 
Moſt of theſe ſymptoms: Dr. Lifter, on this paſſuge of 
Hippocrates, obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, 
or caſting their feathers; on which occaſion alſo they 
become mute, and ſullen. | 


4 


tender mucous matter, like the white of an con- 
tained in the cells, or alveoli, of the jaw-bone, which 


through the gum. 
flicted with terrible ſymptoms, inflammations of the 
jaws, gripes, waking, inquietude, terrors, dejections, 


vomiting, ſalivation, epilepſy, abſceſſes, and frequently 


death - | 155 | 
There are two terms, or periods of dentition; the one, 


the other, when the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in 
bulk, renders the gum tumid, and ſtrives with all its 


ition are abſorbents, and | 
gentle purgatives. | . | 

ic the ſever be high, bleeding will be neceſſary : though 
any. Sydenham ſays, that in fevers occaſioned by den- 


three, or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn 'in a ſpoonful 
of ſimple water, given every four hours. It may be 


the age of the child; and when coſtiveneſs does not for- 


Fleta 


rent, of the ki 


DEOPPILA 


Ade, if a horſe Linke hisAveper; and kill hims If a man, 


in driving a cart, falls ſo that the -cart-wheel runs ever 
him, and preſſes him to death; if one be felling a tree, 
and gives warning to the ſtanders by, to take care of chem- 


elves, yet a man is kitled by the fall thereof: in the 


firſt-place, the horſe; in the ſecond, the cart-Wheel, or 
the cart and horſes z and in the third, the tree, is Deo 
dandus, 0 be given 10 Goll, that is, to the king, to be diſ- 
tributed to the poor hy his almoner, for expiation of this 
unhappy event; though effected by unreafonable crea- 
tures, or inanimate ſudſtances. e 
Oni ui movent ad mortem ſunt deotlanda. 
What moves to death | 
Is deodand. 


.- 


This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, 
Chap. xxt. {fan ox gore a man, or @ woman, with his\horn, 


ſo as they die, the 108 ſhall be  floned to death anul his. Not 
be eat ſo ball hit otuner be Inuocent, ; | W 

9 the d, is to be ſold, and tlie price Uiſ- 
tributed to the poor, for the foul of the king, his an- 
ceſtors, and all faithful people departed this lie. | 

It was originally deſigned, in the ſuperſtitious times of 
popery, as an ezpiation for the fouls of ſuch as were 
ſnatched away by death; and was given to the church 


in order to procure the ſoul of ſuch deceafed perſon to 


be prayed out of purgatory. bs: 
FRANDO pro rata .porttoms, in the law of Eng- 
land, a writ that lies where one is diſtrained for a rent 


that is to be paid proportionably by others: thus, if a 


man holds ten acres of land, by fealty and ten ſhilling: 
ng; and aliens, one acre to one, and an- 
other to another, in fee; and afterwards the ſheriff diſ- 
trains only one of them for the rent; he that is ſo diſ- 
trained my have this writ for his relief. 7 


See OBsTRUcrTTOoN. | 


IVE, from de, and eppila, I obfiru#, A re- 
medy proper to ſoften, reſolve, and remove obſtructions. 


bid it, three or four drops of laudanum may be added to Deoppilatives are the ſame with what. we otherwiſe call 
ceeach doſe. In convulſion fits, a bliſtering plaſter may adzob/iruents, See DronsT Ru xx. 

be applied betwixt the ſhoulders, or one behind each ear. DEOSCULATION, Deaſculatio, in Antiquity, one of the 

A ſmall Burgundy pitch plaſter between the ſhoulders} moſt ancient forms of adoration. See ADORA Town. 

has (been ſometimes applied, when children are cutting | DEPART), a method of refining, or ſeparating gold from 

their teeth; and has been found to eaſe the tickling | filver by means of agua fortis. vt A 
The gums may be There are three ways of refining gold: the firſt by anti- 
mony; the ſecond by ſublimate; and the third, which 

is the moſt uſual, by agua fortis. The two former, ſee 


-" cough which attends teething. | 
_ rubbed with a little fine honey three or four times a day: 
and children ſhould be always fapplied with ſomething | 


that will yield a little to the preſſure of their. gums, as a 


under RETINING. 


n obſtinate caſes it ought tobe tried. I be food of qhil- 


DENUDATION, from de, and nudus, maked. Sec Exro- 
PDENUNCIATION, Denunciatio, a folemn publication, or 


All veſſels of enemies are lawful prize after denanciation, | 
or proclamation of waer. 1 8 9 
The deſign of the denunciation of excommunicated per- 
{ſons is, that the ſentence may be the more fully exe-“ 
euted; that the perſons may be known, the entrance 
into the church refuſed them, and that other people 
may be warned not to have any communication with 


_ diſtend the veſſels, and the mote caſily break through, 
where the ſtructure favours their eſcape; and upon that 
account ate medicines which add to theſe qualities in 


DEODAND, in our Cu -a thin 4 iven, ior SLarkecte | 
as it wete, to God, | *. a, 


by ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe of the cold 
bath, &c. With theſe precautions, there would be little 
occaſion for teething necklaces, and other abſurd amu- 


DEOBSTRUENTS, from de, and obſirua, 
ſuch medicines as open obſtructions. 3 | 
dere is ſomething further - intimated by daobſtruent than 
by detergent : for a medicine may be deob/iruent, that is 
nit in the ſtricteſt ſenſe detergent : as, in eſſect, are moſt | 
of thoſe which are made of metalline fubſtances, ſuch as 
ſteel and mercury; which obtain the appellation deob- 
Hruents from their acting by their natural weight, whereby 
(they increaſe. the momentum of the circulating fluid, 
and make it ſtrike againſt the ſecretory outlets 'with | 
greater force; becauſe the momentum, br vis percuſſionis, 
pf all projectiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, is 
us their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velocities equal. The 


cruſt of bread, a wax- candle, a bit of hquorice-root, | 
&c. Cutting the .gums is ſeldom of any uſe; however, 
95 


dren ſhould at this time be light, and their nerves braced 


lets, which are often worn, under the notion of aiding 
dentition. | | 


LIATION. | » 


promulgation of any thing. 


them. | 


more, therefore, the animal fluids are ſaturated with 
denſe and ſolid particles, with the greater force they 


the fluids called dro "= 


or the pacification of his wrath in 
a caſe af miſadventuse, whereby a man or woman comes 


40 à violent end, without the fault of any reaſonable | 


creature. 


* 


» 


For the operation of the depart, they take at the rate of 


one pound of impure gold, and two or three of filver ; 


theſe they fuſe together in a crucible, and, when fuſed, 
caſt them into cold water, where they become divided 
into grains of the bigneſs of peas. 'Thefe grains taken 

out, and dried by the fire, are put in a departing veſſel, 
which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the metal are added 


four pounds of agua fortis. Then taking the veſſel, they 
Jet it on the coals, and in about an hour's ſpace the re- 


fining is done. For, upon the veſſel,” they find 
* 


nothing appear therein but t a fortis, and the gold 
reduced into a calx, or ſand; the filver being all diſ- 
ſolved, and imbibed by the liquor. LID Py © 


To raiſe the gold to its due ſineneſs, they ufually give it = 
the agua fortis again and again; uſing for the firſt time 
half a pound, and for the Jecond a quarter of a pound of 


the water, to eight ounces of metal. If the third water 
be found 
the calx 
is melted down again in a crucible, firſt by a gentle, 


and afterwards a vehement fire, to be caſt into ingots, 


or wedges 


It muſt be added, that the ſilver, with the* impurities of 
the gold, is ſo thoroughly incorporated with the water, 
that to the eye there does not appear anything beſide the 
pure liquid; yet is not this filver Joſt. To recover it 
0 | they divide their ſtock of 
aqua fortts into "ſeveral ſtone veſſels, which they fill up 
with fpri 


again out of the menſtruum, 


water, — to put ſeven or eight times 
as much of this, as that. This done, in each veſſel they 
put a quantity of copper; and leaving the whole for 
twenty-four hours, at the end thereof they find the 


ſpirits of the agua fortis have quitted the ſilver, and are 


with the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, 


or incorporated aſhes at bottom. This calx, being dried, 


is melted into an ingot, with a little ſaltpetre. 
Tochuſband the agua fartis, and make it ſerve again for a 
ſecond operation, they diſtil it in an earthen, or glaſs 
alembicz and when the diſtillation is about a third over, 
change the recipient. The water of the firſt recipient 
ſerves for the firſt operation of departing, and the reſt 
for the ſubſequent one.. FT: WE: 
If the agua fortis, having quitted the ſilver, and being 
united with. the copper, be then filtrated, it is called 
agua ſecunda z, in which if you ſteep an iron plate ſome 
SAT | hours, 


A 


LH 


and clear, the operation is ended: and 
the gold, being waſhed in repeated waters, 
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Ihe word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilatories are principally compoſed of lime and orpiment, 


Pens you will have another departure : for the men | 
{truum will let go the copper, and prey on the iron, 


leaving the copper in powder on the iron plate. And 


+ by laving in it a piece of lapis calaminaris; for the 
585 5 that Gal will 45 to the bottom, and the cala- 
mine be diſſolved. And if you again filtrate this water, 
and pour on it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have 
another depart, the calamine precipitating to the bottom. 
And laſtly, filtrating this water, as before, and evapo- 
rating part of it, you will have cryſtals of ſaltpetre. 
Ass AYINd G, and QUARTATION, _ 5 
DEPARTERS of goid and ſilver, See DrzrarT, and 
DEPARTMENT, in Furiſrudence, ſignifies diſtribution, 
diviſion, or allotment of certain employments among 
ſeveral perſons. Thus the great officers of ſtate, &c. 
| have each their ſeveral departments : and the buſineſs of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate in particular, is generally divided 
into two partitions; the one officiating for the fouthern, 
the other for the northern department : though ſometimes 
another is added on particular occaſions. 


filtrating this diſſolution, you may get the icon out of 


PDrakTMENT, in Architecture, that part of an ediſice, 


ellined for ſome peculiar purpoſe: as in a palace, the 
| 2 of the kitchen, of the ſtables, &c. 


PDEPARTURE, or DEPARTER, in Law, a term properly 


applied to a perſon, who firſt pleading one thing in bar 
of an action, and that being replied to, waves it, and 
inſiſts on ſomething different from his firſt plea, 
Or, it may be applied to a plaintiff, who in his replication 
| ſhews a new matter different from that in his declaration. 
So if a man plead a general agreement in bar, and in 
his rejoinder allege a ſpecial one, it ſhall be adjudged a 


departure in pleading. The defendant hereupon demur- | 


reth, becauſe it was a departure from the declaration. 
Coke, part it. fol. 147. 


. 3 . 8 | | 
DEPARTURE in deſpite of the court, is when the tenant, or 


defendant, after appearing to the action brought againſt 


him, and having a day over in the. ſame term, does not | 
appear at the day, but makes a default. This is a des | 


parture in deſpite of the court 3 and therefore he ſhall be 
condemned. AT 7 


DEPARTURE, in Navigation, is the eaſting, or weſting of a 
ſhip, with reſpect to the meridian from which it depar ted or 
faked, Or, it is the difference of longitude, either eaſt 
or weſt, between the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, 
and that where the laſt reckoning or obfervation was made. 
This departure, any where but under the equator, muſt 


be accounted according to the number of miles in a de- 


gree proper to the parallel the bip is under. | 
FT wy ot | 
on any feſtival day, ſet on the table of their gods. 


' DEPHLEGMATION, in Chemi/try, is the act of purify- | 


ing, or clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. 


This is performed either by EVAPORATION, or by diſ- 
tilling the ſpirit, or other fluid, again and again; by | 
which means the ſpirituous part riſes, and leaves the | 

phlegm, or water, behind. When the ſpirit is thus 

diſengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it | 


can be, it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit. 


Dephlegmation is alſo called CONCENTRATION, particu- | 


larly when acids are the ſubject. 


DEPILATORY, in Medicine, a plaſter, or medicine, ap- 


pled on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair, 


which is very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral. 


DEPONENT, Deponent, in the Latin Grammar, a term 


applied to verbs which have active ſignifications, but | 
paſſive terminations, or conjugations, and want one of 


their participles paſſive. 
Such is minor, J 


ſhould be the participle paſſive. | | 
They are called deponents, as having depoſited, or laid 
aſide, their paſſive ſignification. | 1 
DePoNENT,, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who makes a depo- 
ſition or affidavit. | 


 DEPOPULATION » the aCt of waſting, deſtroying, deſo- 


lating, or unpeopling a place. Coke, Inſtit. part iii. 
fol. 204. | 


 DEPOPULATORES agrorum, in our Statutes, ſuch as| 


depopulate or diſpeople lands. 


It appears by the ſtatute 4 Hen. IV. c. 2. that theſe 
were great offenders by. the apeient law, and that the 
appeal or indictment againſt them ought not to be in a 
general, but in a ſpecial manner. 'They got their name 
of depopulatores agrorum, becauſe by proſtrating or decay- 
ing the houſes and habiſations of the king's people, they 
depopulate towns. Coke, 3 Inſt. fol. 204. 

Vor. II. Ne z. 


„ in Antiquity, a wine veſlely vhich the Sabines, 


| I threaten, which has for participles mi- 
nam, minaturus, and minatus, but no minandus, Which 


DEPORTATION, from deporto, I rarry away, A ſoit 6f 
baniſhment in uſe among the Romans, whereby ſome 
iſland; or other place, was allotted to a criminal for-the 
place of his abode; with a prohibition from ſtirring out 
of the ſame on pain of death. © | 


Ulpian makes this difference between deportation and 
relegation: that the former confined the party to one cec- 
| tain place for ever; whereas relegation Was frequently 
. revoked, and allowed the exile a little more liberty. 
By deportation a perſon loſt the rights of a een 


citizen. | | 
DEPOSIT, Depoſitum, a thing put into the hands of an- 
other, to be kept gratis. | E ef 
The civilians divide depeſſtum ints ſimple and judiciary. 
DeyosT, Judiciary, is that whoſe property is conteſted 
between ſeveral perſons, and depoſited in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, by decree of a judge. 4.2" op 
Drost, Simple, is either voluntary, or neceſſary Ne- 
77 is that done in caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwreck, fire, 
<2 | S 
Innholders are reſponſible for the baggage brought to 
them, as being a neceſſary depo/ir. 
DEPOSITARY, in the French law, a perſon entruſted as 
keeper, or guardian of any thing. | 


them, in-caſe it be loſt, or ſtolen. 1 hey are only to 


gence. But a neceſſary depoſitary, as an innkeeper, is ac- 
cCountable for a theſt or robbery, if there have been any 
| negligence in the caſe; and by the Engliſh law, even 
whether there were any negligence or not. 


gave to the final cadence, which terminates as it were 
the meaſure of the verſe. The Greeks called it a 
and xaJaaz&v. Hence ariſeth the diſtinction of verſe 
into four ſpecies, viz. acataleFic, catalectic, brach;cataleftic, 
and bhypercatale&??c. | | | | | A 
DEPOSITION, Depoſitio, among the Arcients, a ceremony 
obſerved immediately upon a perſon's expiring, and was 
a ſolemn manner of laying the corpſe upon the ground. 
See BurIAL., | | : 


5 | |DerosrTrIOon, in Lau, a teſtimony given in court by a 
The departure is always on the part of the tenant, or | RY 4 

defendant; and its entry is, Prod prædidtus A, licet fo- | 
lemniter exactus, non revenit, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſſit. | 


witneſs upon oath. _ a 

In chancery, 4-pofition is a teſtimony fet down in writing, 

by way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in 
chancery, where ſuch witneſs is called deponent. 

DePos1TIoN is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving 
a perſon of his dignity and office. _ | 
This deroſirion only differs from abdication, in that the 
latter is ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dignitary, 
or officer himſelf; and the former of compulſion, being 
the act of a ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends 

thereto. Some ſay the depoſition, and ſome the abdica- 
tion, of king James II. 1 


rr 


9 


ferently, a depoſed, or deprived biſhop, official, &c. 
| Depoſition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely 
and for ever {trips or diveſts a prieſt, &c. of all dignity, 
_ office, &c. whereas ſuſpenſion only prohibits, or re- 
ſtrains, the exerciſe thereof. © | 
Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter 
is more formal, and attended with more circumſtances, 
than the former; but in effect and ſubſtance they are 


laws or canons. See DEGRADATION. 


DEPOT, in Ailitary Language, denotes a particular place 
at the tail of the trenches, out of the reach of the cannon 


of the place, where the troops commonly aſſemble, that 


Deror alſo ſignifies a temporary magazine for forage, 
faſcines, gabions, tools, &c. neceſſary for the ſupport 
of an army, or for carrying on a ſiege. Suge: 

DEPRECA'FION, from deprecor, I intreat, in Rhetoric, 
a figure whereby the orator invokes the aid or aſſiſtance 
of ſome one; or prays for ſome great evil or puniſhment 
to befal him who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf, or his 
adverſary. 5 | ESD | —— 

DEPRECATORY, or DePRECATIVE, in Theology, a term 
applied to. the manner of performing ſome ceremonies 
in the form of prayer. | 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is depreca- 
tory; being conceived in theſe terms, May God x pr 


you ! whereas in the Latin, and even in ſome of the 


reformed churches, it is in the declarative form, I abſolve 
you. | 
DEPRESSED Leaf, in Botany. See LRAx. 
DEPRESSION of equation:. See EQUATION. _ 
DuepREs$ION of the pole, So many degrees as you ſail, or 


travel from tt - pole towards the equator, ſo many you 


Ordinary depaſtaries are not to warrant the thing left with 


. anſwer for a fraud, or breach of faith; not for negli- - 


DEPOSITIO, in Grammar, is a name which the Latins 5 


Depoſßtion does not differ from deprivation : we ſay indife | 


the ſame; thoſe additional circumſtances: being only 
matter of ſhew, firſt ſet on foot out of zeal and indigna- 
tion, and kept up by cuſtom, but not warranted by the 


are ordered either to attack the outworks, or to ſupport 
the troops in the trenches, when there is reaſon to ima- 
gine that the beſieged intend to make a vigorous attack. 


are 
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DerRkssiod of the ſun, or of a far, is its diſtance from 
the horizon, below it, meaſured by an arch of the vER- 


DEP 


are ſaid to depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpect- | 


_ ively, ſo much lower, or nearer to the horizon. i 
Dernzss tom of the viſible horizon, denotes its ſinking or 
dipping below the true horizontal plane; whether cauſed 
by ſome variation of the atmoſphere, or by the different 
height of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. 
Thus, let aSf (Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 38.) be the ſurface 
of the ſea, ES the height of the eye above that ſurface, 
and AF the 3 horizon: then the eye looking 
along E for the horizon, which dips below the true 
one by the arc Aga, perceives the apparent altitude a B 
of an object, leſſened by the arc Aa; but if the obſerver 
has his back towards the object B, then looking along 


he line E, the apparent horizon now becoming the 


line fEc, and dipping below the true one by the arc 
F or Ac; it is plain the apparent altitude cB is too 
little, and muſt be augmented by the arc Ac = FJ. 
'The 1 wn or dip of the horizon may be eafily com- 
puted: thus, let C be the earth's center, E the eye, 
and the tangent Ef meeting the ſurface in f, where the 
ſky and water ſeem to meet; then CFE is a triangle, 
right-angled at 7; wherein are known Cf=CS= 
20899059 feet, the earth's ſemidiameter, and CE = 
(CS+SE) the height of the eye added to the earth's 
radius: then as CE: rad. :: Cf: fine CE, whoſe 


complement is the angle FE, the dip ſought. The 
following table ſhews the depreſſion or dip of the horizon | 


of the ſea for different heights of the eye, from one to 
a hundred feet, / 125 | „ 


bk: wg: | Depreſion of Elevation, | pepreſſion, | 
| above the | the horizon of Ke. * IE 
lea, in feet.“ the ſea. Feet. 2 
| | : Mg | | | 9008 = 
15 VVV 14 28 
. . 4 40 
LS he T0 24 00 4 52 
41 41% |] 5: 
By 23 $4: 0 8 14 
=] 2 2 8 3 % 
0 2 yt 40 6 2 
9 a „ 0:44: 
"AO. 7 4 60 7 23 
12 3 90 „ 
24: . 8 32 
16 Fs 49 | 90 9 3 
18 „100 — 33 
20 4 16 *** 
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See Robertſon's Elem. of Navigation, book ix. p. 391, | 


and Tables requiſite to be uſed with the Nautical Ephe- 
meris, p. 14. See LEVELLING. | OR | 


TICAL circle, intercepted between it and the HoR1zoN. 


: DEPRESSOR, in Anatomy, a name common to divers 


muſcles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down, | 
the parts they are faſtened to e 
DerRkEssok ale naſi, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus | 


to a muſcle of the face, called by Cowper conſtrictor ale 
naſi, and depreſſor labii ſuperioriss . 

DER ESsSOR anguli orts, in Anatomy, a nam 
binus to the muſcle called by others depreſſor labiorum 
communis; which ſee. | | 


 DBPRESSOR Jabii . is a muſcle called alſo conſtricter 


alæ naſi. See CONSTRICTORES nfs. 


placed between the depreſſores labiorum communes, on the 


part called the chin. It appears to be but one muſcle, | 


aſcending with a twofold order of fleſhy fibres, and ter- 

minating in the lower lip. Its office is ſhewn by its 
name; it depreſſes the lower lip. See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) 
Hg. 1. n. 6. | | 


DErREsS0R labiorum communis, by ſome called depreſſor la- 


bit ſuperioris, and triangularis, is common to both lips. 
It ariſes with a broad origin from the lower margin of 
the under jaw, by the fide of the chin, and 1s inſerted 
with a narrow tail into each lip near their coalition; 
ſerving to draw them obliquely down. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 7. 5 

DErakssox maxillz inferioris. 
BIVENTER. 

Drrxkssok Es ocul!, a pair of muſcles ſpringing from each 
corner of the eye, and anſwered by another pair of like 
figure and ſtructure in the lower eye-lid. " 
ohen conſidered together by „ as one orbicular 
muſcle ; the fibres environing the eye-lids, and being 


See DiGAsTRICUs and 


„ 


| 


|DEPTH, in Geometry, &c. 


e given by Al. 


| 


Theſe are 


DEP 


inſerted into them, not unlike the ſphinQers of other 
arts. | 3 yy 
DEPRIMENS, in Anatomy, the ſame with DEPRESSOR. . 
DEPRIMENS biventer, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige. 
lius, and others, to one of the muſcles of the lower 
jaw, called by others digaftricus five biventer ; and, by 
Albinus, biventer maxillz inferioris. | | 
DryrImENs humertm rotundus, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Spigelius, and others, to a muſcle called by others 
the teres major, and rotundus majbr. | | 
DEPRIMENS cui, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, 
and others, to one of the muſcles of the eye, called the 
humilis, and rectus inferior by others. It is the depreſſor 
oculi of Cowper and of Albinus, being one of his four 
recti. | | < 
DEePRIMENS guintus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lius, and ſome others, to the muſcle called the cERA- 
TOGLOSSUM. 1 | | 
DEPRIVATION, in the Canon Law, the act of bereav- 
ing, diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or 
dignity : as when a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, 
is depoſed, or deprived of his preferment, for ſome mat- 
ter, or fault, in fact, or in law. See DeposITiON. 
Deprivation is of two kinds; à beneficio, & ab officio. 
DEPRIVATION à beneficio is, when for ſome great crime a 
miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his living, or 
1 which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the 
atter is only temporary. | 
DEPRIVATION ab officio, is when à miniſter is for ever de- 
prived of his orders: which is the ſame, in reality, with 
what we otherwiſe call depoſition and degradation; and is 
uſually for ſome heinous crime deſerving death, and is 
ee by the biſhop in a ſolemn manner. See 
EGRADATION, | : 7 | 
See ALTITUDE, ELEVA- 
TION, &C. | 


|DEPTH of a ſail, denotes the extent of any ſquare or oblong 


SAIL from the head-rope to the foot-rope; or the length 
of the after-leech of any boom-ſail or ſtay-ſail. = 
DEPTH of a ſquadron, or battalion, is the number of men 
in a file, or the number of ranks. Infantry is now ge- 
nerally drawn up three deep, and in the defence of a 


breaſt-work only two deep. The cavalry is commonly 


drawn up three deep, and ſometimes only two deep. 


See Rank. © 57 5 5 
|DEPURATION, from depurge, I purify, in Pharmacy, the 


ſame as clarification, or purification; viz. the purging a 
| body of all the lees, faces, and other craſs, coarſe, and 
excrementitious parts contained therein. | EN 

Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors : ſyrups, juices, 

&c. are depurated by paſſing them through the manica 

Hippocratis, or ſtraining-bag. See CLARIFICATION. 


| DEPURATORIA Febris, in Medicine, a fever thus called 


by the illuſtrious Sydenham, which prevailed much in 


the only one, as far as I could hitherto obſerve, in which 
nature regulated all the ſymptoms in ſuch a manner, as 
to fit the febrile matter, prepared by proper concoCtion, 
for expulſion in a certain time, either by a copious ſweat 
or a freer perſpiration; and upon this account I call it 
the depuratory fever : and in reality, continues he, I am 
inclined to believe, that thig is the capital and primary 
fever of nature, as well with reſpect to the regular me- 
thod which nature uſes in promoting and accompliſhing _ 
the digeſtion of the morbific matter at the appointed 
time, as alſo becauſe it occurs more frequently than other 
fevers. It ſeems alſo reaſonable to think, that the neceſ- 
ſary and excellent rules left us by Hippocrates and other 
ancient phyſicians, are adapted to this primary fever; by 
means of which it is to be regulated in ſuch a manner, 
that the febrile matter may be prepared to make a proper 
_ criſis by ſweat. Os 1 5 
DEPUTATION, from deputare, to depute, a miſſion of 
certain ſelect perſons out of a company, or body, to a 
prince, or aſſembly, to treat of matters in their name, 
or to proſecute ſome affair therein. 7h DS 
Deputations are more or leſs ſolemn, according to the 
quality of thoſe who ſend them, and the buſineſs they - 
are ſent upon. | gs 
Deputation is not properly applied where a ſingle perſon 
ſends another with ſuch commiſſion ; but only where a 
body are concerned. The parliament deputed the ſpeaker, 
and ſix members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. 
The chipeer deputed two canons to ſolicit their affair in 
council. 


|DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or deputed, by ſome community, 


in their name and behalf. | 

The ſeveral provinces of the French dominions ſend 4. 
puties to the king every year, to preſent him the cayer des 
etats : there are always three deputies, one from each 
order. It is the depuy of the firſt order that makes the 
compliment to the king. In the cities of Turky there 


are always deputics to treat with the grand ſignior's offi- 
| | 5 | cers, 


the years 1661, 2, 3, 4. This, ſays he, ſeems to be 


Pzrurv, in Law, is one wh6 exetciſes än office in an- 
other's right: and the forfeiture or miſdemeanor of ſuch 


DePUTATUS, Aexgurares, Was alſo an inferior officer in 


DERE FELD, in our Cid Mriters, is uſed for a park, q. d. 


Law, are ſuch goods as are wilfully thrown away, or 


DEREN, or Daxaicn, diſrationare vel dirationare, in 


DER 


ders, 4s to taxes; and other concerns. Theſe depitties 
are three or four of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable 

among the burghers. 3 . 

Difbr f is alſo frequently uſed among us for an office, or 
employ, not a dignity z and ſtands indifferently for a 
vice, or lieutenant. | 


deputy ſhall cauſe the perſon whom he repreſents to loſe 
his office. A principal officer may not appoint a deputy 
in all caſes, unleſs the grant of the office will juſtify him 
in ſo doing; but when an office deſcends to an infant, 


ideot, &c. he may make a deputy of courſe. A ſupe- | 


rior officer muſt anſwer for his M. in civil actions, 
but not in criminal caſes. Judges have no power to 
hold their courts by deputy : recorders, however, may do 
it. Coroners cannot appoint deputies, becauſe theirs is 
2 judicial office of truſt, annexed to their perſons. 
Sheriffs, ſtewards of a court, bailiffs of a liberty, and 
_ conſtables, are allowed to appoint deputies. 
DeyvTATUs, among the Ancients, was applied, firſt, to 
armourers, or workmen employed in the making of 
armour in the oy, &c. And ſecondly, to a ſort of 
active people, w 
ments were truſted to bring off, and take care of the 
wounded. | | 
the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to 
call perſons of condition the patriarch had a mind to 
ſpeak with, and to keep off the crowd where that pre- 
late walked. * | : | 
This deputy appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or tip- 
ſtaff; but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred veſt- 
ments, in which he approached the office of a ſacriſtan. 


DE het fur diſſeiſin, in Law, a writ of entry. See | 
Fitz | 


erd. Nat. Brev. fol. 19H... 
DER, a ſyllable r prefixed to the names of places 
in England. It is ſai 


from the Saxon deop, ſera, unleſs the ſituation was near 
ſome tiyer. | | » 1 
- DERBY-neck. See BRONCHOC ELLE. . 
DERDER, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
uſed by Avicenna and Serapion, to expreſs the common 
elm, whoſe bark they uſed on many occaſions. 


a a field of deer. | | | 
DEREIGNMENT, or DER A1GNMENT, in Law. The ſub- 


ſtantive dereinment, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


with the French deſrayer or deſranger; that is, to diſplace 
or ſet out of order. Thus we find deraignment or de- 


parture out of religion, ann. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 6. and 5 


and 6 Edw. VI. c. 13. Thus alſo we meet with dereinment 


or diſcharge of their profeſſion, 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 29. | 


which is ſaid of thoſe religious men, who forſook their 
orders or profeſſion. See Kitchin, fol. 152. The leſſee 


enters into religion, and afterwards is deraigned. And | 


Briton, c. 21. uſes ſemonenſe deſrenable, for a ſummons 
that may be challenged as defective, or not lawfully 
made. Skene, De Verb. Signific. Verbo diſrationare, 


makes it ſignify what we call waging and making of law. | 


 DERELICTS, from de, and relinquo, I leave, in the Civil 


relinquiſhed by the owner. 


DERELicr is alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the ſea receding 


from, leaves ay, and fit for cultivation. 


If they are left by a gradual receſs of the ſea, they are 


adjudged to belong to the owner of the adjoining lands : 


but when an iſland is formed in the ſea, or a large quan- 
tity of new land appears, ſuch dereli lands belong to | 


the king. 
DERELST 


recalling a parliament. Thus in 5 Edw. III. the parlia- 
ment being ſummoned, was recalled by ſuch a writ be- 
fore it met. Vide Pryn's Animad. on the 4 Inſt. f. 44. 


our Old Laws, is generally uſed for the act of proving : 
thus we find dirationabit jus ſuum bares propinguior. Glanv. 
lib. 11. c. 6. And, dirationavit terram illam in curia mea. 
Id. lib. ii. e. 20. BraQton uſes it in the ſame ſenſe, 
Habeo ſufficientem diſratiocinationem & probatibnem, lib. iv. 
tract. 6. c. 16. And fo he makes uſe of diſrationare, 
lib. iv. c. 22. And we find to dereyn the warranty in 
Old Nat. Br. fol. 146. To deraign that right, 3 Edw. I. 
c. 4. and Weſtmin. tom. ii. c. 5. When the parſon of 


any church is diſturbed to demand tithes in the next 
pariſh, by a writ of indicavit, the patron ſhall have a writ | 


to demand the advowſon of the tithes, being in demand 
and when it is derargned, then ſhall the plea paſs in the 
court Chriſtian, as far forth as it is derajgned'in the 


— 


o followed the army, and in engage- 


to ſignify that ſuch were form- 
erly places where wild beaſts herded together, ſo called | 


| DE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
_ have called the tamarind-tree. Alpin. Egypt. p. 328. 
DE REVOCATIONE parliamepti, the name of a writ for 


DER 


DERIVATIO, in Rhetoric, is 4 figure in which words tas 
are derived from the ſame root come together in the ſame 
ſentence. The figure is repeated in the following exam- 
ple: He wiſhed rather to die a preſerit death, thun to live a 
miſerable life. „ | | 
DERIVATION, from de, and rivus, u fireatn, in Grammar, 
the 3 one word has with another, by having been 
originally formed from it. 37 
DtrrvaTION, in Medicine, the act of diverting a humour 
which flows on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome 
other neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous. 
Thus, in defluctions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply 
a bliſter behind the neck; ts draw the matter thither : 
and in a quinſy, they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulæ, 
or veins under the tongue, to divert the Humour from 
falling on the throat: | 0 | 
DerrivaTtion. See ANGtE; : | | 
DERTIV ATIVE, in Grammar, a word which takes its origin 
from another word, called its primitive. | 
Such is the word derivative itſelf, which takes its origin 
from the primitive rivu', a fivulet, or channel, out of 
which leſſer ſtreams are drawn; and thus manhood, deity, 
lawyer, & c. are derived from man, deus; law, &c. 
ERIVATIVE or ſerondary Conveyances, in Law, are thoſe 
which preſuppoſe ſome other conveyance precedent, and 
only ſerve to enlarge, confirm, alter, reſtrain, reſtore, 
or transfer the intereſt granted by ſuch original convey- 
ance. Theſe are releaſe, confirmation, ſurrender, afſign= 
ment, and defeazance, _ „ | po 
DERMA, in Anatom, the cutis, or ſkin of an animal; or 
the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately un- 
der the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. SE ns 
The word comes from the Greek egen, to flay, or 
excoriate. | TO „ 
The derma conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, 
and popillæ pyramidales. See SkIN. V 
DERMES TES, in Zoology, a genus of inſects of the order 
of the coleopteræ, the antennæ of which are of a clavated 
figure, and perfoliated tranſverſely. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this genus,. confounded by ſome with beetles; 
or ſcarabæi. Dn I 


| DERNIER refirt. See Resgornr. = 


| Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, 
the dernier reſſort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo that he 
may fit in court, and take cognizance of all cauſes : ex- 
_ cept in treaſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a 
party. | | 
DEROGATION, from derogo, an act contrary to the pre- 
ceding one, and that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, 
either in whole, or part. ß 
Dierogations, in general terms, are not * in judi- 
cature; they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 
A new law imports a derogation of a former one: a ſecond 
teſtament is a derogation of a firſt. | EE 
DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing derogation. | 
By the French law, if a perſon own himſelf indebted in a 
certain ſum; notwithſtanding any quittance he has ob- 
| tained for the ſame, the act is derogatory. 2D 
| DERVIS, or DERvicH, a name given to a ſort of monks 
among the Turks, who lead a very auſtere life, and pro- 
feſs extreme poverty; though they are allowed to marry. - 
The word is originally Perſian, SN, ſignifying a 
beggar, or perſon who has nothing : and becauſe the re- 
ligious, and particularly the followers of Mevelava, pro- 
feſs not to poſſeſs any thing, they call both the religious 
Mevelavites in particular, Derviſes, 


* 


in general, and the 
or Derviches. | | 
The Derviſes, called alſo Mevelavites, are a Mahometan 
order of religious; the chief, or founder whereof, was 
one Mevelava. They are now very numerous. Their 
chief monaſtery is that near Cogna in Natolia, where 
the general makes his reſidence, and where all the aſſem- 
blies of the order are held; the other houſes being all 
dependent on this, by a privilege granted to this mo- 
. under Ottoman I. | EY 
The Derviſes affect a great deal of modeſty, patience, 
humility, and charity. 'They always 90 bare-legged, 
and open-breaſted, and frequently burn themſelves with 
hot irons, to inure themſelves to patience. They al- 
ways faſt on Wedneſdays, er rene Nm thoſe days 
till after ſun-ſet. Tueſdays and Fridays they hold meet- 
ings, at which the ſuperior of the houſe preſides. One 
of them plays all the while on a flute, ang] the reſt 
| dance, turning their bodies round and round with the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs imaginable, Long e to this 
exerciſe from their youth has brought them tp ſuch a 
habitude, that it does not diſcompoſe them at all. This 
ractice they obſerve with great ſtriQtneſs, in memory of 
evelava their patriarch's turning miraculouſly round, 
as they pretend, for the ſpace of four days, without any 
food or refreſhment ; his companion Hamſa playing all 
the while on the flute: after which he fell into an ex- 


king's court. 


taſy, and therein received wonderful revelations for the 
| eſtabliſh» 
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eſtabliſhment of his order. They believe the ſlute an in- 
ſtrument conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the 
Old Teſtament, voy they ſang the praiſes of God 
upon them. They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obe- 
dience, and really obſerve them while they remain Der- 
 wiſes; but if they chooſe to go out, and marry, they are 
always allowed. _ | | . 
The generality of Derviſes are mountebanks: ſome ap- 
ply themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &c. to amuſe 
the people; others give into ſorcery and magic: but all 
of them, contrary to Mahomet's precept, are ſaid to 
drink wine, brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, to give 
them the degree of gaiety their order requires. 
Beſide their. great faint Mevelava, there are particular 
ſaints honoured in ſome particular monaſteries : as Ki- 
derle, greatly revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and 
held by ſome to be St. George; and by others, with 
more probability, the prophet Elias. | | 
'The Heruife are great travellers z and, under pretence | 
of preaching, and propagating their faith, are continu- 
ally paſſing from one place to another : on which ac- 
count they have been frequently uſed as ſpies. _ | 
There are alſo Derviſes in Perſia, called in that country 
Ab dali, q. d. ſervants of God. They lead a very penuri- 
ous, auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtreets, 
coffee-houſes, and wherever they can meet with audi- 


tors. The Perſian Derviſes retail little but fables to the | 
people, and are in the utmoſt contempt among the men | 


of ſenſe, and letters. _ | 

There are in Egypt two or three kinds: thoſe that are 

in convents, are in a manner of the religious order, and 
live retired 3 though there are of theſe tome who travel 


and return again to their convents. Some take this cha- | 


racter, and yet live with their families, and exerciſe 
their trades: of this kind are the dancing Derviſes at 
Damaſcus, who go once or twice a week to a little un- 
inhabited convent, and perſorm their extraordinary exer- 
ciſes; theſe alſo ſeem to be a good people: but there is 
a third ſort of them who travel about the country, and 


beg, or rather oblige people to give, for whenever they | 
ſound their horn ſomething muſt be given them. The 


people of theſe orders, in Egypt, wear an octagonal 
. of a greeniſh white alabaſter, at their girdles, 


and a high ſtiff cap without any thing round it. Po- 


cocke's Egypt, p. 178. 


PDESART, or DrsERT, a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited | 


place or country: as the deſarts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, 
&c. Geographers uſe the word in the general for all 
countries little, or not at all, inhabited. In Scripture, 
we find ſeveral places in the Holy Land, or places ad- 


joining thereto, called dz/arts. The Defart, or wilder-| 


"neſs, abſolutely ſo called, is that part of Arabia on the 
ſouth of the Holy Land, wherein the Iſraelites wan- 


dered, from the time of their evacuating Egypt to their | 


entry into the Promiſed Land. The Deſart of Beerſheba 
was that part of the Deſart juſt mentioned, which bor- 
dered on the Holy Land, running towards the Mediter- 


ranean. The Deſart of Idumæa is Idumæa itſelf, a bar- 


ren, mountainous country. The Deſarts of Betharen, 
Bethſaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, Engeddi, Edom, 


SGibeon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Si- 


nail, Zur, Zin, &c. are ſo many dry, uncultivated, and 
in general mountainous places, like our downs, &c. 
where there are few or no habitations or inhabitants; 
whence the Hebrews call them by antiphraſis J, 


which properly ſignifies human word, or ſpeech, becauſe 


there is none heard there. 
Des Aker, in Cookery. See DESSERT. „ 
DESCANT, from de, and cantus, Yong, in Muſic, origi- 
nally ſigniſied an extemporaneous ſong, which was no 
ſooner uttered than loſt; but it was afterwards applied 
to the art of compoſing in ſeveral parts. | 
Deſcant is threefold ; viz. plain, figurative, and double. 
DescanT, Plain, is the ground-work or foundation of 
muſical compoſition, and conſiſts goth in the or- 
derly placing of many concords; anſwering to {imple 


COUNTERPOINT. 1 


DescanT, Figurgtive, or Horid, is that wherein diſcords 
are concerned as well, though not ſo much, as con- 


cords, This may be well termed the ornamental or rhe-| 


torical part of muſic ; becauſe that in this are introduced 
all the varieties of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities 


of meaſures, and whatſoever elſe is capable of adorning | 


the compolition. 


DescanT, Double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, | 


that the treble may be made the baſs ; and, on the con- 
trary, the baſs the treble. | | 
DESCENDANT, in Genealogy, a term relative to aſcend- 
ant, and applicd to a perſon who is born or iſſued from 
ſome other referred to. Thus, mankind are ſaid to be 
deſcendants of Adam. The deſcendants from the brothers 


DES 


from all taxes and impoſts, by a regulation of the yea? 
1634. See DesctenT. _ . - | , | 

DESCENDENS obliquus, in Anatomy, a name given by 

Fabricius, and others, to the mulcle, called by Albinus 


obliquus externus abdomipis. - 
DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moves, from 
above, downwards. | | | 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars ; and aſcending and 
„ degrees. | 
here are alſo aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out 
of the cava; and aſcending and deſcending arteries rifing 
out of the aorta. 
DESCENDING latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its re- 
turn from the nodes to the equator. | 
DESCENSION, in Af/ronomy, is either right or oblique. 
DESCENSION, Right, of a /lar, or ſien, is a point, or arch, 
of the equator, which deſcends with the ſtar, or ſign, be- 
low the horizon, in a right ſphere. | 
Dxscens10Nn, Obligur, is a point, or arch, of the equator, 
which deſcendt at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign, be- 
low the horizon, in an oblique ſphere. TS: 
Deſcenſions, both right and oblique, are accounted from 
the firſt point of Aries, or the vernal interſection, ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns; that is, from weſt to 
eaſt. And, as they are unequal, when it happens that 
they anſwer to equal arches of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, it follows, that ſome- 
times a greater * of the equator riſes, or deſcends, with 
a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is ſaid to aſcend, or de- 
ſcend, rightly : and ſometimes again, a leſs part of the 
equator riſes, or ſets, with the ſame ſign; in which 
caſe it is ſaid to aſcend and deſcend. obliquely. See 
ASCENSION. | 5 „ 
DRSscENST ON. Nefraction of the. See REFRACTION. 
DESCENSIONAL difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique deſcenſion of the ſame far, or point 
of the heavens, &c. _ „ | 
DESCENT, in Chemi/lry. The ſeparating mercury from its 
ore by deſcent, is performed in the following manner: 
take two earthen pots, with orifices of equal diameter; 
adapt an iron plate to the orifice of one of the two pots, 
in ſuch a manner that it may reſt upon the brink of it, 
but not jut out too much all round: let this have ſeverat 
holes bored here and there in it, but not near its bot- 
tom; pour into this pure water, to about two inches 
high, then ſhut it with the iron plate; put upon this 
plate a ſmaller veſſel, containing the ore of mercury; 
then cloſe theſe veſſels, with the ſecond pot inverted, 
ſtopping the joint well with lute; bury the inferior pot 
in aſhes, and put about the whole a moderate fire, con- 
tinue it till the upper veſſel is lightly red hot, and the 
mercury will be driven into the Jower, in fumes, which 
will be condenſed by the water into running quickſilver. 
Cramer's Art of Aſlaying, p. 352. Bo 5 
DESCENT inte a ditch, in Fortification, is a deep trench, or 
ſap cut through the efplanade, and under the covert- 
way; covered above with planks and hurdles, and loaded 
with earth againſt artificial fires. See Mo Ar. 
In wet ditches the deſcent is made even to the ſurface of 
the water: in dry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of 
the moat, where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure 
the miners. - wy TO ig pe 
DEscENT, in Genealogy and Heraldry, the order, or ſuc- 
ceſſion, of deſcendants in a line, or family. EE 
We ian one deſcent, two deſcents, &c. A gentleman is 
of perfect blood who has four deſcents of gentility, both 
by his father's and mother's ſide, i. e. whoſe great grand- 
father, grandfather, and father, on both fides, were all 
gentlemen. _ f 5 5 5 
DESCENT is alſo uſed, in Heraldry, to expreſs the coming 
| down of any thing from above. e 
Thus, a lion en deſcent is a lion with his head towards one 
of the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the 
corners of the chief; as if he were leaping from ſome 
high place. eee | TO 
 DescenT, or DiscExT, in Law, the order, or manner, 
wherein lands and tenements are derived to any man 
from his anceſtors: and this is by cuſtom, ſtatute, or 
| common law. By cuſtom, as in GAvELKIND or Bo- 
ROUGH Engliſh; by ſtatute, as in FEE-TAIL; and by 
common law, when a perſon has lands of inheritance in 
fee-ſimple, and dies without diſpoſing them; in which 
cal the land deſcends in courle to the eldeſt ſon and 
eir. 7 | | 
Thus, to make his deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew 
how, and by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion 
came to a perſon from his anceſtors. See Consav- 
GUINITY, | 
Deſcent, in common law, is either /inea/, or colleterel. 
 DE&sCENT, Linea, is that conveyed down, in a right line, 
ſrom the grandfather to the Ache, and from the father 


of the maid of Orleans are confirmed in their exemption | to the ſon, from the {on to the grandſon, &c. 
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Decent, Collateral, is that ſpringing out of the ſide. of | 
the line, or blood; as from a man to his brother, ne- 


Judge Blackſtone has collected and illuſtrated the follow- 
| ing rules or canons of inheritance, according to which 
eſtates are tranſmitted from the anceſtor to the heir. 


offspring, is peculiar to our 


| unleſs one of them married the widow, and raiſed up 
ſeed 10 his brother. And, by the laws of Rome, the 


ters; though by the law of the Twelre Tables, the 
mother was originally excluded, on account of her ſex. | 
This rule was introduced into our law at the ſame time 


the right of ſucceſſion in the aſcending line was reſtored 
by Henry I. it was ſoon diſuſed for it was laid down | 

as an eſtabliſhed law in Glanvil's time, under Henry II. 
hereditas nunguam aſcendit; and this maxim has been in- 
variable ever ſince. Another rule of inheritance is, 


This preference of males to females is entirely agreeable 


the feodal law, and admitted on the principle, that no 
female could ſucceed to a proper feud, becauſe they were 
incapable of military ſervice. However, according to 


equal degree, the eldeſt only ſhall inherit; but the fe- 


lands equally; but when the emperors began to create 
honorary feuds, or titles of nobility, it was found neceſ- | 
- ſary to make them impartible, or feuda individua, and 


Which, the eldeſt male began univerſally to ſucceed to 
the whole of the lands in all military tenures; and in 
this condition the feodal conſtitution was eſtabliſhed in 


of deſcent is, © that the lineal deſcendants, in infinitum, 
or ſtand inthe ſame place as the perſon himſelf would 
- grand-=child, or great-grand-child, male or female, of the | 


_ fnitum; and theſe repreſentatives ſhall take neither more 
nor leſs, but juſt ſo much as their principals would have 
done. This is called a ſucceſſion in ſtirpes, according to 
the roots; ſince all the branches inherit the ſame ſhare 
that their root, whom they repreſent, would have done. 
The Jewiſh ſucceſſion was directed in the ſame manner; 
but the Roman ſomewhat different. This rule was in- 
_ diſputably ſettled in the time of king Henry III. and has 
continued ever ſince. A fifth rule is, © that, on failure 


© the inheritance ſhall deſcend to the blood of the firſt 
Romans; but the law of Normandy is the ſame with 


ours in this reſpect; both being derived from the ſame 
feodal origin. The ſixth rule is, „that the collateral | 


before thoſe from the blood of the female; unleſs 


ject Blackſt. Com. vol. li, Chap. 14, paſſim. 


enter, and it dejcends to his heir; ſuch deſcent ſhall take 
away the other's right of entry, and put him to his action 


D 


- DES 
— or the like. 


« Inheritances ſhall onen'y deſcend to the iſſue of the 
« yerſon laſt aQtually ſeiſe in infinitum; but ſhall never 


« Jineally aſcend;” The affirmative part of this rule has | 
been almoſt univerſally adopted by all nations : but the | 
negative part, whereby parents and all lineal anceſtors } 


are excluded from en to the inheritance of their 


original: for, by the Jewiſh law, on failure of iſſue the 
father ſucceeded to the ſon, in excluſion of brethren, 


children or lineal deſcendants were firſt preferred; and, 


on failure of theſe, the father and mother or lineal 


aſcendants ſucceeded together with the brethren and fiſ- 


with, and in conſequence of, feodal tenures: and though 


ce that the male iſſue ſhall be admitted before the female.” 


to the law of ſucceſhon among the Jews, and alſo among 


the ſtates of Greece, or at leaſt among the Athenians; | 
but was totally unknown to the laws of Rome, now ex- 


tant, which allow brethren and ſiſters to ſucceed to equal | 
portions of the inheritance. It was derived to us from 


our law, though daughters are excluded by ſons, they 
ſucceed before any collateral relations. A third rule of | 
deſcent is, © that where there are two or more males in 


males all together.” The Greeks, Romans, Britons, | 
Saxons, and even originally the feudiſts, divided the 


deſcendible to the eldeſt ſon alone: in conſequence of 


England by William the Conqueror. The fourth rule 
« of any perſon deceaſed, ſhall repreſent their anceſtor, 
““ have done, had he been living.” Thus the child, 


eldeſt ſon ſucceeds before the younger ſon, and ſo in in- 


* of lineal deſcendants, or iflue, of the perſon laſt ſeiſed, 


* purchaſer; ſubje& to the preceding rules.” This rule 
was entirely unknown among the Jews, Greeks, and 


© heir of the perſon laſt ſeiſed muſt be his next collateral 
* kinſman of the whole 1,000.” The laſt rule of deſcent 


is, „ that in collateral inheritances the male ſtocks ſhall | 


© be preferred to the female; that is, kindred derived 
* from the blood of the male anceſtors ſhall be admitted 


* where the lands have, in fact, deſcended from a fe- 


% male.” This is warranted by the examples of the} 
Hebrew, Athenian, and Roman laws ; and alfo of the] _ 


cuſtomary law of Normandy, See farther on this ſub- 


f one dies feiſed of land, wherein another has a right to 


for recovery thereof. Stat, 32 Hen. VIII. 
ESCEN'T, fall, in Mechanics, &c. is the motion, or ten- 
dency, of a body towards the center of the earth, either 


directly or obliquely, 


and again, thou 


aws, and thoſe of the ſame | 


ing by a pendulum. Ricciol. Almag. 
cap. 21. prop. 4. Theſe experiments are exhibited in 


Vor. II. NY 94, 


* 1 
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It is to be here obſerved, firſt, that a body exnnot de- 


ſend, | unleſs it can divide and ſeparate the medium; 
Which it cannot do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than 


the medium. For fince bodies cannot penetrate each 
other, one muſt 3 before the other can move: 
a medium, e. gr. water, be diviſible, 


yet, if it be ſpecifically heavier than another, e. gr. wood, 
it is only heavier as it contains more particles of matter 
in the ſame bulk, all which have an impulſe downwards; 


- 


and, conſequently, in water there is à greater impulſe 
than in the ſame bulk of wood. 2e 13 


Secondly, The | deſcending body loſes as much of its 


weight, as is the weight of the medium, with the force 
—. ß Tran 

And, therefore, a, body ſpecifically heavier deſcends in a 
fluid medium ſpecifically lighter (e. gr. the air) with a 
force equal to the exceſs of the weight of the body above 
an equal bulk of the medium: for a body only deſcends 
in a medium with the force remaining, after a part has 


been ſpent in overcoming the reſiſtance of the medium; 


and this reſiſtance is equal to the weight of an equal 
bulk of the medium ; conſequently, the body only falls 


with the exceſs of its weight above that of an equal bulk | 


of the medium. | | 
Hence, the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically 


lighter medium, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute 
weight of the body above an equal bulk of the medium. 


Thus, 474 pounds of copper in water loſe 53 of their 
weight. A power, therefore, of 42 pounds is able to 


ſuſtain them. , i a 
_ Thirdly, If two bodies have the ſame ſpecific gravity, 


the leſs the bulk of the deſcending body is, the more of 


its gravity does it loſe, and the flower does it deſcend, in 


the ſame medium. For, though the proportion of the 


ſpecific gravity of the body to that of the fluid be ftill 
the ſame in a greater or leſſer bulk, yet the leſs the 
body, the more the ſurface, in proportion to the maſs; 
and the more the ſurface, the more the friction of re- 

fiſtance. % ag Tos 1 
Fourthly, If the ſpecific. gravities of two bodies are dif- 


ferent, that which has the greateſt ſpecific gravity will 
deſcend with greater velocity in the air or other or 


medium, than the other. Thus a ball of lead deſcends 
ſwifter than a feather, becauſe it loſes leſs of its weight, 
though in vacuo they both fall with equal velocity. 

The cauſe of this deſcent, or tendency downwards, has 
been greatly controverted. There are two oppoſite hy- 
potheſes advanced; the one holding it to proceed from 
an internal, and the other from an external principle : 
the firſt maintained by the PErRIPATETICS and Epicu- 


REANS, and by the NEw ToNIANS; and the latter by 


the CAaRTESIANS and GASSENDISTS. See alſo ACCE- 
LERATION. 55 33 
Laws of the DRScEN of bodies. 1. Heavy bodies, in an 
fal 


unreſiſting medium, fall with an uniformly accelerated 


motion. See the /aws of uniformiy accelerated mation, un- 


der the articles ACCELERATION and MoT1oN. | 


In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting 


medium, we conceive them free of all external impedi- 


ments, from what cauſe ſoever. So that we even ſet 
_ aſide that oblique impulſe, given to bodies while in fall- 
ing, by the rotation of the earth, though this produces 

no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. Galileo, who 


firſt diſcovered the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies by 


reaſoning, afterwards confirmed the ſame by experi- 
ments; the reſult of which, repeated often both by him 
and ſince his time, was, that the ſpaces of deſcent were 
as the ſquares of the times. 5 c 


Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the fame ef- 
fect, though in a different manner, by letting fall a num- 


ber of balls, weighing eight ounces a- piece, from the 


tops of ſeveral towers, and 1 e times = on 
lov. tom. i. lib. ii. 


the following table. 
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Since, then, the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſuch | 


conſiderable diſtances, agree ſo well with the theory, it 
is ſcarce worth taking notice of hat is urged to the con- 
trary by Dechales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that 
he Lad found by experiment, that heavy bodies, in half 


a ſecond of time, deſcend 4% feet; in two, 16%; in three, 
36; in four, 60; in five, 90; in fix, 123. It is fuffi- 


cient, that he deduces the irregularity from the reſiſtance 
ol the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. _ 

2. If a heavy bady deſcend, in an unrefifting medium, 
through an interval not over-large, the fpice it deſcribes, 


is the ſubduple of that which it would 'deſcribe, in the | 


h —_— with the velocity acquired at the end of the 
3. The time wherein a body falls from a given, height 


being given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral | 


% / * 
Juppoſe the given altitude = a, the time = ?, and the 
ſpace it fell in one part of time x: then 3 
ee. 

e ON kf 


* 


- Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the firſt part of time 
is r; conſequently, that paſſed over in the ſecond time | | 


t 


E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli, above delivered, 
the ball fell 240 feet“ in four ſeconds. Therefore the 
| ſpace fallen the firſt ſecond was 240 162g. The 
| pore in the ſecond was = 15X3 = 45. That in the 

third = 15 X5 = 75. And that in the fourth 15x7| 


4. The time wherein a body falls through a given ſpace 
being pom to determine the time wherein it will fall 
8 


through any other given ſpace, in the ſame medium. 


Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times, to the 
ſpace which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace | 
in the queſtion, and the 1 the ar time, find a 
e the ſquare of the | 
time ſought. The ſquare root, therefore, being ex- 


fourth proportional, which will be 


tracted therefrom, the problem is ſolved. —_ 


For example; one of Riccioli's balls, in four minutes | 
it is inquired in what time it 
Would fall 135 feet ? The anſwer will be found 


time, falling 240 fee 


= V (135X16-240) = vy/ (135=13) = 9 =3. 


F. The ſpace a body falls in a given time being given; 
to determine the ſpace through which it will fall in any 


other given time. 


To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls through 
the given ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould 
fall through the ſpace required, and the given ſpace, ſeek 


a fourth proportional; this will be the ſpace required. 


For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 feet in 2 ſeconds, | 
it is aſked what ſpace it will fall through in 4 ſeconds ? 
The anſwer is, 16 * 60 +4 = 4 X 60 = 240, Wolf. 


_ Elem. Math. tom. ii. p. 14, &c. 


For the Laws of the DESCENT of bodies on inclined p lanes, | 


ſee Inclined PLANE. 


For the Laws of DESCENT in eycloids, fee CycLoD, 


and PENDULUM. 


DE$CENT, Line of ſwifle/?, is that which a body falling by 
the action of gravity, deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; 


which is proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. 


 DESCRIBENT, is a term in Geometry, expreſſing ſome 


= 223 that in the third = 2, &c. See ACCELERA- 
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| 


» 


4 at all in eſſence. 
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ing, &c. A diiſcription, therefore, is no proper anſwer 
to the queſtion, quid 9%, what is he? but to that,” quis 
e, who is he? 9 e 


 Deſeriptins, in effect, are principally uſed for fingulats, 


or individuals; for things of the ſame ſpecies do not dif- 
fer in eſſence, but only as to hie, and illi, which differ- 
"ence contains nothing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable. 


But individuals, of the ſame kind, differ much in acci- 


dents; e. gr. George is a king, and William a citizen ; 
Charles is a male, and Anne a female; Henry is wiſe, 
and John a blockhead, &c. Thus, a deſcription is an 
accumulation of accidents, whereby things are notably 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they ſcarce differ 
Some authors call a deſcription a quaſi-definition, as, 
body is a thing divifible, moveable, folid, extended, &c. 
which only falls ſhort of a definition in this, that, in- 
ſtead of the form or effence of a thing, it gives one or 
more properties arifing from the form or eſſene. 


Desckrriox, in Geometry. To deſeribe a circle, ellipfis, 


parabola, &c. is to conſtruct, or form thoſe figures, 
with rules, compaſſes, &c. 1 | h 


Prscxir rio, in Poetry and Rhetoric, is a _— which, 
by the aid of imagery and argument, ex 
ſtrong and * repreſentation of a ſubject, as gives a 


ibits ſuch a 
diſtinct view and fatisfactory notion of it to the reader 
or hearer; and whilſt it conviſces the mind, it moves 
and fways the paſſions. This figure is principally uſed 
by poets, not only with a deſign to move the paſſions, 


places and perſons ; and orators produce the greateſt eſ- 
fect by ueſeription. The deſcription of a perſon is called a 
haracter. | VE 2 


the muſter-roll, who quits the ſervice without leave, or 
liſts himſelf under another officer, into a diſſerent regi- 
ment. oe Gre „ 5 

All ſoldiers found half a league from a garriſon, or 
army, going towards an enemy's country, or quarter, 
without a paſs, are deemed and treated as deſerters. 


and after conviction is hanged at the head of the regi- 
ment he formerly belonged to, with his crime written 
on his breaſt; and is ſuffered to hang until the army 
leave that camp, for a terror to others. 
For the manner of puniſhing deſerters among the an- 
cients, Me Amme... 

violated their oath. 2 e 37s 

By the ancient laws of this kingdom, deſertion was 
deemed felony ; but it is now puniſhed by courts mar- 
tial, under the annual acts againſt mutiny and deſerticn. 


properly fignifies a, night-gown, and other neceſſaries, 
made uſe of in drafting or undreſſing. Mr. — is not 
to be ſpoken with, he is yet in his de/babille, i. e. un- 
drefled, or in his night-gown. _ e 
The word is compounded of the privative de, and ba- 
biller, to dreſs one's ſelf, = b e 
DESHACHE, Fr. from de, and hacher, to cut, in Heraldry, 
is when a beaſt has its limbs ſeparated from the body, ſo 
as they ſtill remain on the eſcutcheon, with only a {mall 
ſeparation from their natural places 


deſirable improvements in any art or ſcience, as yet un- 
attained. Thus, it is a defideratum with the blackſmith, 


it hard enough for ordinary uſes; with the glaſs-man 


but to pleaſe the fancy. Hiſtorians alſo deſcribe things, 


DESERTER, from deſero, 1 forſake, in Mur, a ſoldier on 


A deſerter is, by the articles of war, puniſhable by death, 


The ancient church excommunicated diſertert, as having 


DESHABILLE, a French term, naturalized of late. It 


| DESIDERATUM, from defidero, I deſire, is uſed to ſigniſy 


to render iron fuſible, by a gentle heat, and yet preſerve 


and looking-glaſs-maker, to render glaſs malleable ; 


ſophers require definitions of things. See NeFiniTION. 


with the thing defcribed ; but does not explain it. For, 
inſtead of bringing ſeveral things eſſential to the thing 
deſcribed, it only brings a number of accidents belong- 
ing thereto. E. gr. Peter is the tall young man who 


line or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane 


figure, or a ſolid. _ | | 


definition of a thing, giving a ſort of knowlege thereof 


from ſome accidents and circumſtances peculiar to it, | 
which determine it enough to give an idea that may diſ- 
tinguiſh it from other things ; but without explaining its | 


nature or effence, | | 
Grammarians content themſelves with deſcriptions : philo- 


A deſcription is an enumeration of divers attributes of a 
thing, moſt of which are only accidental: as, when a 
perſon is deſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, his writings, 
his honours, &c. A deſcription, as to its outward ap- 
pearance, reſembles a definition, and is even. convertible; 


lives on the green, wears black cloaths, frequents the 
college, courts N, &c. where it is evident, we do 


with the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be uſeful 
where there are irregular motions z with the braſier and 


DESCRIPTION, in Logic, an imperfect, or inaccurate | copperſmith, to make malleable ſolder; with the ſhip- 


wright, to build veſſels that will ſail under water; with 


the diver, to procure manageable inſtruments for con- 


veying freſh air to the bottom of the ſea ſufficient for re- 


ſpiration, and the burning of lights; with the aſſay- 
maſter, to melt or copel ores, or metals, immediately 
without the uſe of bellows or furnace; and with the 


carvers and joiners, to faſhion wood in moulds like 


plaiſter of Paris, or burnt alabaſter, &c. And though, 


as Mr. Boyle. obſerves, the obtaining of theſe defiderata 


may be thought chimerical, yet it is proper they ſhould 
be propoſed ; for although perfection may not be attain- 


able, yet approaches to it may be made, and arts thereby 
improved. Vide Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 129, 130- 
In ſhort, all arts and ſciences have their defects, and it 


is not at firſt to be gueſſed, for how many of theſe re- 


medies may be found, by means of chemical and philo- 
ſophical reſearches property directed. 


not give 4 explication of Peter, as not bringing things 
Peter, but only circumſtances of things about 
him, tall, young, living, wearing, frequenting, court- 


that are in 


4 


If a proper number of perſons duly qualiſied ſor making 
experiments, and improving from them, would ſet about 
each his particular ſhare of the neceſſary experiments, 


another, 


and communicate the reſult of all their proceſſes to one 


n 
2 5 


| fide, of the 5 
SCENOGRAPHY, when both front and fides are ſeen in 


| the ſpaces left blank denote the threads that are to keep 


_ colours are lai 


* 1 


anether; the buſineſs of chemical and philoſophieal ex- 
periments would be much better directed in regard to 


uture ſtudents, and many of the defiderata in the art 
probably ſupplied. CC 
ION? f og defigno, I mark out, the plan, or repreſent- 
ation, of the order, general diſtribution, and conſtruc- 

tion, of a painting, poem, book, building, or the like. 
The painter has ſhewn the firf deſign of his piece, in 
which the figures are well diſpoſed. The defign of that 
em, or book, is artfully laid. Claudian never ſees his 
whole deſign together: when he compoſes a part, he 
thinks of nothing elſe, and works up every member, as 
if it were ſeparate from all the reſt; | METS 
In building, we uſe the term 1cHNoGRAPHY, when by 
defign is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure 
drawn on paper. ORTHoGRAPHY, when ſome face, or 
bullding is raiſed from the ground. And 


perſpective. 


Dksrex, in Weaving Manufuclorien, expreſſes the figures | 
-wherewith the workman enriches his ſtuff, or filk; and 


which he copies after ſome painter or draughtſman. 


In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſfary, 
that, before the firſt ſtroke of the ſhuttle, the whole ge- | 
ſign be repreſented on the threads of the warp ; we do 
not mean in colours, but with an infinite number of 


little packthreads, which, being diſpoſed fo as to raiſe 
the threads of the warp, let the workman fee, from time 


to time, what kind of ſilk is to be put in the eye of the | 


ſhuttle, for woof. v4 | 
This method of preparing the work, is called reading the 


deſign, or reading the figure, which is performed after | 
the following manner. A paper is provided, confider- 


ably broader than the ſtuff, and of a length proportionate 


to that which is intended to be repreſented thereon. | 
Tmis they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black lines as | 
there are intended to be threads in the warp; and croſs | 
theſe lines by others drawn breadthwiſe, which, with | 


the former, make little equal ſquares. On the paper 
thus ſquared, the painter de/igns his figures, and heightens 


them with colours, as he thinks fit. When the %u is | 


finiſhed, a workman reads it, while another lays it on 


the ſimblot. Ce A | N 2 
Now, to read the de/ign, is to tell the perſon who ma- 
nages the loom, the number of ſquares, or threads, | 


compriſed in the ſpace he is reading; intimating, at the 
ſame time, whether it 1s ground or figure. 3 


To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little | 
ſtrings to the ſeveral packthreads which are to raiſe the 
threads named. And thus they continue to do till the 


whole deſign is read. 


Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions of the 


_ Tame deſign, when the whole dein is drawn, the drawer, 
to re-begin, as I may ſay, the de/ign afreſh, has nothing 
to do, but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with flip-knots, to 
the top of the ſimblot, which he had let down to the 
bottom; and this he is to repeat as often as is neceſſary, | 
till the whole be manufactured. - | 
The ribband-weavers have likewiſe a deſign, but much 
more {imple than that now deſcribed : it is drawn on | 
paper, with lines and ſquares, repreſenting the threads 


of the warp, and woof. But in lieu of lines, whereof 


the figures of the former conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of | 

Points or dots, placed in certain of the little ſquares 

formed by the interſection of the lines; theſe Jones 
3 


mark the threads of the warp that are to be raiſed, and 


their ſituation. The reſt is managed as in the former. 


Des16N is particularly uſed, in Painting, for the firſt idea 


of a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with in- 


dention to be executed, and finiſhed in large. | 
the deſign is the ſimple contour, or outlines, 
or the figures, or things intended to be repreſented, or | 
the lines that terminate and circumſcribe them. 
| Such a deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, 
without any ſhadows at all 
that 18, the ſhadows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually | 
drawn acroſs each other wit 
Sometimes, again, the ſhad 


In this ſenſe, 
of the fi 


: ſometimes it is hatched, 


h the pen, crayon, or graver. 


d . h b b 
rubbed; ſo that ther ows are done with the crayon 


the grain, or ſtrokes of the crayon, appear, as not bein 

rubbed ; ſomerimes the deſign is r that is, the ſha 
dos are done with a pencil in Indian ink, or ſome other 
liquor; and ſometimes the defign is coloured, that is, 


| d on much like thoſe intended for the 
rand work. | PE Tran 


he qualities, or conditions, required in a defign, are 


correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, 


expreſſion, and perſpective. 


Correctneſs depends principally on the juſtneſs of the | 
proportions and a knowlege of anatomy. Taſte is an | 


a or manner of deſigning, which ariſes either from 


— — 


—_ — — 


— 


r 


e do not appear any lines; ſometimes | 


If tiffany or lawn be uſed, they mu | 
on paper or vellum, and ſtruck in every part with ſome 
flat body; by which means, the matter of the —_ | 

| | | - 


DES 


| the complexion, and natural diſpoſition, or from educa- 
tion, one's maſter,” ſtudies, &c. Elegance gives the 
figures a kind of delicacy which ſtrikes 1 of judg= 


ment, and a certain agreeableneſs, which pleaſes every 
body. The character, is what is peculiar to each thing, 
in which there muſt be a diverſity; inaſmuch as every 
thing has its peculiar character to diſtinguiſh it. The 
expreſſion, is the repreſentation of an object according 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſup- 
poſed to be in. The perſpective, is the repreſentation 
of the parts of a painting, or figure, according to the 


ſituation they are in, with reſpect to the point of fight. 
The deen, or draught, is a part of the greateſt import. 


and extent in painting: it is acquired chiefly by habit 
and application, rules being of leſs ayail here than in any 
of the other branches of the art, as colouring, clair- 
obſcure, expreſſion, c. 1 


The principal rules that regard the deſgn 


ſight; not to uſe ſquares in drawing, for fear of ſtinting 


and confining their judgment; to ſtay till they can de/ign 
5 well after the life, before they begin the practice of per- 


ſpective rules; in de/igning after the life, to learn to ad- 
juſt the bigneſs of their figures to the viſual angle, and 


the diſtance of the eye from the model, or object; to 
mark out all the parts of the deſign, before they begin to 
ſhadow]; to make their contours in great pieces, without 

taking notice of the little muſcles, and other breaks; to 


make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective; to 


obſerve every ſtroke, as to its perpendicular, parallel, 
and diſtance ; and particularly fo to compare, and op- 


poſe the parts that meet upon and traverſe the perpendi- 


_ cular, as to form a kind of ſquare in the mind, which is 
the great, and almoſt the only rule of deſigning juſtly; to 


have a regard, not only to the model, but alſo to the part 
already deſigned, there being no ſuch thing as deſigning 


with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by comparing and proportioning 


every part to the firſt. 


The reſt relates to perſpeCtive : as, that thoſe objects be 
ſeen at one view, whoſe rays meet in a point; that the 
eye and object be always conceived as immoveable ; that 
the ſpace, or medium between them, be conceived 
tranſparent; and that the eye, object, and picture, be 
at a juſt diſtance, which is uſually double the bigneſs of 
the ſubject, or picture. See DRSIGNING, and PER- 


SPECTIVE. 


DESIGNATION, the act of marking or indicating, and 
making a thing known. The defignation of ſuch an 
eſtate is made by the tenants, butments, and boundings. 
Among the Romans, there were deſignations of the con- 
ſuls and other magiſtrates, ſome time before their 


election. 


DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who aſſigned and 
marked each perſon his place and rank in public cere- 


monies, ſhews, proceſſions, &c. 


The word is formed from the verb deſgnare, to defion. 


The deſignator was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of the 


ceremonies, who regulated the ſeats, march, order, &c. 
There were de/ignators at funeral ſolemnities, and at the 
games, theatres, and ſhews, who not only aſſigned every 
one his place, but alſo led him to it; as appears from 


the prologue to the Pœnulus of Plautus. 


Much of the ſame nature were the agonothete of the 


Greeks. 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the ap- 


pearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plain. 


Io deſign, according to the rules of mathematics, makes 


the object of e | | | fa 
To deſign by the camera obſcura; ſee CAMERA obſcura. 


Mechanical method of DESIGNING obje&ts. Provide a ſquare 
piece of glaſs, fitted into a frame, AB DC (Tab. Per- 
ſpeftive, fig. 1.); and waſh and ſmear it over with water, 
wherein a little gum has been difſolved. When it is 
well dried again, turn it towards the object or objects to 


be deſigned, ſo as that the whole thereof may be ſeen 
through a dioptra, or ſight GH, fixed thereto : then 
proceed to work, and, applying the eye to the ſight, 
with a pen and ink draw every thing on the glaſs, as 


you ſce it appear thereon : or the outlines of the objects 


may be drawn with black colour in drying oil. Having 
finiſhed the draught, lay a fair moiſt paper thereon ; 


and, 22 it pretty tight down, the whole will be 
e 


transferred from the glaſs to the paper. This method is 
very good, eaſy, and exact, and deſerves to be more 
uſed by painters. Some have uſed a piece of tiffany or 
fine lawn ; and others, ou made tranſparent by means 
of oil of turpentine, inſtead of the glaſs: and the out- 
lines of the object are traced out by a crayon, formed 
of white or red chalk, charcoal, or any proper ſubſtance. 

bo carefully laid 


are, that no- 
vices accuſtom themſelves to copy good originals at firſt 
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DES 


Vill be transferred from the old to the new ground ; and 


the impreſſion ſhould be overtraced with a black lead 
pencil. The ſketch on tranſparent paper may be tranſ- 


. mitted to any ground, by puncturing it with holes near |. 


each other in the lines of the drawing, then fixing it on 
the ground, and duſting over it black lead, or any other 


coloured matter finely powdered, and tied up in a fine 


linen cloth. This duſt will mark the ſketch on'the new 
ground, ſo that it may be over-traced by any kind of 
pencil or crayn. 
The eye may be aſſi f 

means of a plane divided into ſquares, which is formed 
by drawing croſs lines parallel to each other on a tiffany 
or lawn framed; or on tranſparent et or glaſs. This 


may be done with common writing ink, or in any other 


way that will render the lines viſible z and the divided | 


plane muſt be placed before the ſight-board, as already 
directed. The ground, on which the ſketch is to be 
- taken, muſt be alſo formed into an equal number of 
.. ſquares; and the objects, thus ſeen 1 the ſquares 
. of the tranſparent plane, will be eaſily diſpoſed in their 
proper ſituation; and formed of a juſt magnitude, by 
placing them in the correſpondent ſquare of the ground: 
Or, TE may be prepared of a proper ſize, and the 
area of it divided into ſquares, by threads of a moderate 
... thickneſs. A portable machine may be eaſily contrived 
for ſupporting the frame of the tranſparent plane, and 
the ſight-board: this machine may be conſtructed by 
joining three legs together, in the manner of the ſurvey- 
or's inſtruments, in a block; and fixing the frame, by 
means of a ſliding foot into the ſame box, that it may 
be raiſed higher or lower. The fight-board muſt have 

a foot likewiſe, by which it may be raiſed higher or 
lower; though this muſt not be fixed into the block, but 
into a ſliding piece, which muſt paſs through the block 
horizontally ; ſo that the foot of the ſight-board being 
fixed into it at right angles, the board may be brought 
nearer to, or drawn fartker from the tranſparent plane 
at pleaſure. gh ng Co Le ig td | 
The following apparatus was uſed by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren for the purpoſe of deſigning. A is a ſmall fight 
with a ſhort arm B (ſee Tab. Perſpective, fig. 2.) which 
may be turned round about, and moved up and down on 
the ſmall cylinder CD which is ſcrewed into ED at D: 
this piece ED moving round about the center E, by 
which means the fight may be removed either towards 
E or F. EF is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers G G, 
. which rulers ſerve both to keep the ſquare frame 8888 


; perpendicular, and, by ſliding through the ſquare holes 


I I, to ſtay the fight, either nearer to or farther from 
the ſaid frame; on which frame is ſtuck on with a little 
wax the paper OO OO, on which the picture is to be 
drawn hy the pen I. This pen I is ſo fixed, by a ſmall 
braſs handle V, to the ruler H H, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, ſo as always to touch the paper. 
HH is a ruler, that is always moved horizontally, or 
parallel to itſelf, by means of the ſmall ſtrings aaa, 
b; at the end of this ruler is ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe 
head P is the fight, which is to be moved up and down 
on the outlines of any object. The two ſtrings aaa, 
6 b b, are exactly of an equal length. Two ends of them 
are faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight which is moved 
in a ſocket on the back-ſide of the frame, and ſerves ex- 
actly to counterpoiſe the ruler HH: the other two ends 
are faſtened to two ſmall pins HH, after the 
about the ſmall pullies MM, LL, EK; by means of 
which pullies, if the pen I be taken hold of and moved 
up and down the paper, the ſtrings moving very eaſily, 
the ruler will always remain in an horizontal poſition. 
When the inſtrument is uſed, it is ſet upon a table, and 


| the fight A is fixed at any height above the table, and at | 


any diſtance from the frame 8888, at pleaſure. Then 
the deſigner, looking through the ſight A, and holding 
the pen I in his hand, moves the head of the pin P up 
and down over the outlines of the object, and the point 
TI will deſcribe, on the paper OO OO, the ſhape of the 
object ſo traced. | 7 | 
ESION, in Chronelogy, the Macedonian name of the 
Athenian month Antheſterion. Sce ANTHESTERION. 
E SON TORT dzmeſne, in our Law, words of form, uſed 
in an action of treſpaſs by way of reply to the defendant's 
plea. Thus, if A. ſues B. in ſuch an action; B. anſwers 
for himſelf, that he did that which it calls a treſpaſs by 


Þ 
'Þ 


the command of C. his maſter. A. replies that B. did it | 


de ſon tort demeſne, ſans ce que C. luy commande modo et forma; 
that is, B. did it of his own wrong, without C.'s com- 
manding him in ſuch manner and form. 


+DESPOT, a title or quality given to the princes of Wala- 


chia, Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring countries. 
The word, in its firſt origin, ſignified the — with the 
Latin herus, and the Engliſh maler: but, in time, it un- 
derwent the ſame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, 


ſted in deſigning from nature by | 


have rolled | 


DES 


Czſar did with regard to Auguſtus; BACIABTO an- 
ſwering to Auguſtus, and AECILOTHC, deſpoter, to 
Cæſar. See CaSaR. | 


— 1 * 


Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his ſon Stauracius to 
_ be' crowned, the ſon, out of, reſpect, would only take 
the name AECITOTHC, leaving to his father that of 
BACIAETC.: For it is to be noted, that it was juſt about 
the time that the emperors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin 
inſcriptions. ' 9 75 | lt ard 
This delicacy, however, did not laſt long ; for the fol- 
lowing emperors preferred the quality of AECIHOTHC, 
to that of BACIAETC, particularly Conſtantine, Michael 
Ducas, Nicephorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the 
Comneni, and ſome others. Of 
In imitation of the princes, the princeſſes likewiſe aſſumed 
the title of AECITOINA. F ls Py. 
It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnamed the Angel, that 
created the dignity of deſpot, and made it the firſt aſter 
that of emperor, above that of Auguſtus, or Sebaſto- 
crator, and Cæſar. See AUGUST. * | 
The deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons, or ſons in 
law, and their colleagues, or copartners in the empire, 
as well as their preſumptive heirs. The deſpots, that 
were ſons of the emperors, had more privileges and au- 
thority than thoſe that were only ſons-in-law. Codin. 
p- 38. deſcribes the habit and ornaments of the depot. 
See the notes of father Goar on that author. | 
Under the ſucceſſors of Conftantine the Great, the title 
deſpot of Sparta was given to the emperor's ſon, or bro- 
ther, who had the city of Sparta, or Lacedzmon, by 
Way of apannag. _ OR... 
ESPOTISM, or DRS O TIC government, a form of go- 
vernment wherein the prince is abſolute and arbitrary, 
doing whatever he liſts, without being checked by any 
other power. Such are moſt of the eaſtern govern- 
ments; as thoſe of the mogul, grand ſignior, ſophi of 
Perſia, &c. 1 2 bb Ws | «> 
 DESPOUILLE, Fr. in Heraldry, is the whole caſe, ſkin, 
or ſlough of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all 
appurtenances, ſo that being filled, or ſtuffed, it looks 
like the entire creature. | TY 150 
DESPUMA TION, of de, priv. and puma, froth, the cla- 
rification of any liquor, by throwing up its foulneſs in 
a froth, and taking that off. C IG 
DESQU AMATION. from de, and ſquamo, I ſcale, ex- 
preſſes the flaking or ſcaling of carious bones. See 
XFOLIATION. | | 
DESSERT, or Desarr, Fr. the laſt ſervice brought on 
the tables of people of quality, when the meats are all 
taken off. The deſſert conſiſts of fruits, paſtry-works, 
confections, &c. | NN WE nl 
DESSICATIVE, or DesiccaTive, from deſicco, I dry up, 
in Medicine, a remedy that has the virtue of drying up 
ſuperfluous moiſture; uſed to ſkin over old ſores, &c. 


We ſay, a deficcative unguent, &c. _ | 
2 1s held deterſive, dſiccative, and vulnerary. 
mery. 5 | 
DESTILLATION, or D1sTi1LL 
Dis TILLATION. | 
DESTINIES, in Mythology. See Parca. | 
DESTINY, from de/tins, I order, the order, diſpoſition, 
or chain of ſecond cauſes appointed by Providence; and 
importing, or carrying with it, a neceſſity of event. 
According to many of the heathen philoſophers, deſliny 
Was a ſecret and inviſible power, or virtue, which, with 
incomprehenfible wiſdom, conducted what to us appears 
l and fortuitous. This amounts to what we call 
od. 55 
The Stoics, by deſtiny, underſtood a certain concatenation 
of things, which, from all eternity follow each other of 
abſolute neceſſity, there being no power able to interrupt. 
their connexion. 'This anſwers, in a great degree, to 
our idea of Providence. | | | . 
But the Stoics made even the gods themſelves ſubject to 
the neceſſity of this deftiny. The truth is, the Stoics ra- 
ther define what the word de/tiny ſhould fignify, than 
what it did ſignify in common language; for they had 
no diſtin& idea of this power, to which they attributed 
thoſe events. They had only a vague, confuſed idea of 
Iknow not what chimera, or unknown cauſe, to which 
they referred that invariable diſpoſition, and the eternal 
concatenation of all things. There is no real being that 
the name deſliny can agree to. The heathen philoſo- 
phers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoſed it to 
exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant by it. 
But men, not daring on the one ſide to impute to Provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they 
imagined, undeſervedly; and, on the. other fide, not 
being willing to allow that it was their own fault, 
food this phantom of de/tiny, to bear the weight of all 
the evil. | | | 


DESTRUCTION, paſſively taken, is the corruption or 
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ATION, in Chemiſtry. See 
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when nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the a 
cidents, viz. the diſpoſition of parts; or, by annihilation, 


 DESUDATION, from 4deſude, 71 ſweat much, ex fle 
1 a5 and inordinate ſweating, followed by the irrup-| 


DESULTOR, from defilio, I vault, in Antiquity, a vaulter, 


expert diſultores; that is, they always carried with them 


among the people of Aſia and Africa, ſoldiers; but, a- 


from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the 


DETACHED Pieces, in Fertification, are demi-lunes, rave-| 


each other, are no where confounded together, but 
ſtand out with a ſtrong relievo from the ground, and 


DETACHMENT, from the French detacher, to port from, | 


| DETACHMENT of a fleet or ſquadron, a certain number of | 


of the fleet, and charged to execute ſome particular 


2 


 DETE 


. 5 | We” 
DETENT-wheel, or Hoop-wheel, in a clock, that wheel 
Which has à hoop almoſt round it, wherein there is a 


DETERGENT, from detergo, I cleanſe, in Medicine, is ap- 
Laute, and carry off viſcid and 


by a peculiar activity, or diſpoſition to motion, way oy | 


_ rary: firſt, by its adheſive quality, which conſiſts in the 


| DETAINER, in Law. See FoRC1BLE entry. 


LY 


D E | | > 
„ 


annihilation of ſomething before exiſting. Se ConnUr- 


ON. EY | . M ee 
"A chin paſſes from , to non effe, either by corruption, 
AC- 


when both ſubſtance and accidents are loſt. 


$4 


tion of $UDAMINA, or heat-pimples. 


leaper, who jumped off one horſe upon another. 
ee, the Serthians, Indians, and Numidians, the ca- 
valiers, or horſemen, who ſerved in the wars, were y 


at leaſt two horſes, and when that they were mounted 
on grew weary, or wanted breath, they 1 75 with 
great agility an | addreſs, upon the other which they led 
in their hand. | 5 W 

The Greeks and Romans borrowed the ſame practice 


from thoſe barbarous nations; but they only uſed it in 
their games, races, and funeral ſolemnities; and never, 


that we read of, in war. The deſultores, therefore, were, 


mong the Romans, &c. they were no more than tum- 


blers and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius, on Homer”s Iliad, | 


lib. iv. aſſures us, that, inſtead of two, they had ſome- 
times four or fix horſes, all a-breaſt, and would jump 


maſter- piece of their art. 


lins, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions, when 
| ſeparated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 
In Painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or 


: 


looſened, when they ſtand free, and diſengaged from 


from each other. 


a military term, figniſying a certain number of ſoldiers, 


taken out of ſeveral regiments or companies equally, to 


be employed in ſome particular enterprize as, to form 


a kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already engaged| 
in battle, to join a ſeparite army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege of 


a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon. The number 


depends on the dignity of the officer in command ; thus, | 
two thouſand or three thouſand men form a detachment | 

for a general officer, eight hundred for a colonel, five | 
hundred for a lieutenant-colonel, two or three hundred 
fora major, eighty or a hundred for a captain, forty for | 
a lieutenant or enſign, twelve for a ſerjeant, and fix for| 


a corporal. _ 
ſhips choſen by an admiral or commodore from the reſt 


ſervice. 
claimant. 


znefice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, 
She the time of his unjuſt detention. | | 


lifted up vr let fall down, lock and unlock the cLock in 
Vacancy, at which the cLock locks. 


plied to remedies that d 
glutinous humours. 


and ſtone ; it alſo deterges, and expels iſon. . | 
Deergents are not only oftening and adheſive, but alſo, 


with a 1 copkenration of parts, are apt to abrade, 


and carry along with them, ſuch particles as they lay| | 


hold of in their paſſage. All medicines of this intention 
are ſuppoſed to cleanſe ang heal, that is, incarnate, or 
fill up with new fleſh, all ulcerations and foulneſſes oc- 
caſioned thereby, whethe internal or external. To do 
this, in all internal caſes eſpecially, the medicine muſt 
be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary properties, until it 
arrives at the place of action; and there it does what 
entitles it to the appellation of a detergent, and a vulne- 
comparative largeneſs of ſurface, and flexibility of its 
component parts, by which it . falls into contact 
with, and adheres to, the ſlough of ulcerous exſudations, 

Vor. II. No 94 · N | 


refſes a 


he plant buckthorn deterges, and conſolidates wounds: | 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel | 


DETENTION, from detines, 1 detain, the poſſeſſion, or | 
holding, of lands, or the like, from ſome 228 : 

The word is chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, for an unjuſt 

_ with-holding, &c. . 55 

IT be canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a 


8, in a clock, are thoſe ſtops which, by being 1 


ö 


ſpect. And it is upon this foot that all thoſe 


The peCtoral detergents are the 


DETERMINATE Number. See Nu 
DETERMINATE Problem, is that which 


double that at the vertex : which 


plane, ſolid or ſurſolic. 5 
DETERMINA'TION, in Phyſcs, the diſpoſition or ten- 


| 


— 


DET 


which, by their looſe fituations, are eafily carried 
with the medicine ; and when ſuch matter is ſo carri 
away, which is the cleanſing and deterging part, what 
was inſtrumental in this office, will afterwards ſtick and 
adhete to the cutaneous filaments, until, by their addi- 
tion, and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment, 46 in- 
terne, to the ſame place, the waſte is made up, that is, 
the ulcer is healed. Quincy. | | | 
After the like manner 1s the operation of detergents to be 
accounted for in external application. By the warnith'of 
their parts they rarefy, and by their adheſive quality 
they join with, and take off along with them, in every 
dreffing, what is thrown upon the place to which they 
are applied, until # more convenient matter is brought 
thither by the circulating juices, which they aſſiſt in ad- 
hering to, and inearnating the eroded cavities. Only 
this may be taken notice of, that internally, whatſoever 
of this kind is mixed with the animal flaids, by the 
known laws of Circulation, will be firſt ſeparated, and 
left behind; for all thoſe parts which ate ſpecifically 
heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the canals, be- 
cauſe their moments are the greateſt, and will carry 
them, as near as can be, in ſtrait lines; but the lighter 
parts will always be driven to the ſides, where they ſoon- 
eſt meet with outlets to get quite off, or are ſtruck into 
ſuch cavities as we are here ſpeaking of, in which they 
adhere, and make part of the ſubſtance. . 
This is underſtood of the milder ſort of detergents z and 
it is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of 
thoſe qualities of activity and adheſion conjointiy, may 
make a medicine ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this re- 
dfe medicines 
operate which are given to cleanſe obſtruions, or foul- 
neſſes, in any of the viſcera, or paſſages ; and which may 
be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, as to fetch off even the 
membranes, and part of the capillary veſſels. 
Many detergents are of the genus of balſamics; and ſome 
only differ in their degree of ſubtilty and efficacy, from 
what are called vulneraries. * 
The principal ſimples in this claſs are the leaves of 
wormwood, garlic, leeks, capers, ſcurvygraſs, fumitory, 
liverwort, tanſy, and vervain ; bitter almonds, figs, ju- 
j<bs, raiſins, dates, juniper-berriesz gum ammoniac, 
alſam of Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca; turpen- 
tines; barberries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, ſperma- 


ceti, mummy, ſulphur, ſalt, mercury, and native ein- 
nabar. Theſe the reader will find particularly deſcribed 


under their proper ane hen, 
beſt of all medicines in 
the decline of an hzmorrhage by the mouth, in which 
blood has been voided clear from the lungs : in this caſe 
they never fail to reſolve any grumes that may remain in 
the part; and at the ſame time, wonderfully reſtore the 
due tone of the viſcera. The moſt proper on this occa- 
ſion are decoCtions of daiſy-leaves, ground-ivy,. ſpeed- 
well, and the ſmall nettle, with powders of nitre, and 
dried goat's blood, and a mixture of an ounce of crab's 
eyes in a pint of white wine. 

ey are given in conſumptions in many caſes, and the 
moſt proper on this occaſion are the ſaline ones, with 
the common abſorbents, ſaturated with acids. | 


DETERIORATION, an act whereby a thing is impaired 


or rendered worſe. 


When the deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an of- 

 ficer, ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwer- 
f , mn. 
J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſie, printed a treatiſe | 
of deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of 


Tractatus de Deteriorationee. 
See NUMBER.. | 
has but one; or 
at leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions, in contradiſ- 
tinction to an indeterminate problem, which admits of 
infinite ſolutions. _ VVV 50 
Such, r. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an iſoſceles tris 
angle on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be 
as only one ſolution 
as that which follows has two, viz, To find an iſoſceles 
triangle, whole arca and perimeter are gives. 1 
A determinate problem may either be ſimple or linear, 


dency of a body towards one way, rather than another. 
Heavy bodies have a determination towards the center of 
the earth. | 


DETERMINATION is alſo uſed for the action whereby a 


cauſe or agent is limited, or reſtrained, to act, or not 
act, in this or in that manner. 

Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either from 
an efficient cauſe; in which caſe the determination is 
called effective; as, when an artiſt determines an inſtru- 
ment to a certain action; or from the form, as that de- 
a BY | termines 
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termines the indifferency of the matter; and thus our 
ſenſes are ſaid to be determinations to have ideas upon the 
- preſence of external objects. 
Or the determination is from the matter or ſubjeQ that | 


receives the action; and thus the heating of fire upon 
clay determines. it to harden, upon wax to ſoften, &c. 
Or it is from the object; as when we ſay, colour deter- 
mines the viſual power: or, laſtly, it is from the end, as 
the end determines the deſitfr mee. 
Determinations, again, are either moral or phyſical. A 
moral determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which 
operates morally, i. e. by commanding, - perſuading, or 
_ adviſing, ſome effect. This is the only kind of influence 
or determination, which is conſiſtent with man's free, 
moral agency; or indeed with an Agency at all, 
_ Phyſical determination, is an act whereby God excites and 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to all opera- 


tion of the creature. Such a determination the Thomiſts | 


and Dominicans maintain neceſſary to all the actions 
of every creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny 
that God thus determines even ſecond cauſes; and hold, 
that God exerts no influence on ſecond cauſes, but 


they exclude a phyſical determination, both from natural 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already determined by nature to 
act; ſo that there needs no other external determination 
from God to the ſeveral actions; and from free cauſes, 
as ſuppoſing ſuch a predetermination contrary to our na- 
tural liberty. | 3: 


A determination to be pleaſed with certain forms, or ideas, | 


an ingenious author calls an internal ſenſe ; and a de- 
termination to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, characters, 
manners, &c. a moral SENSE. 5 


DETERMINATIVE Propoſition, in Logic. See CoMPLEx. 


Propoſition. ET. N 
DETERRATION, from de, and terra, is uſed to ſignify a 


removal of the earth, ſand, &c. from the mountains and 


higher grounds, down into the valleys and lower parts. 
This is occaſioned by rains, which waſh the earthy mat- 
ter down by degrees; but this cannot be very conſider- 
able, or much raiſe the ſurface of the earth, as ſome 
have imagined, becauſe a good part of it is ſunk into the 


clefts and caverns of the rocks and mountains, a great 
quantity is borne down into rivers, and thence into the | 
_ ſea, and the richer and finer part helps to compole the | 


bodies of plants and vegetables. > 4 3 
DETERSIVES, in Medicine, the ſame with DETERGENT. 
A clyſter is a deterſive medicine, which cleanſes the 


lower venter. Deterſive unguents are alſo called mundifi- 


catives. The leaves and ſummits of the ſtrawberry are | 


dieterſtiue and aſtringent „ | | 

DETERSOR, from detergo, I clear away, in Antiquity, a 

ſervant whoſe buſineſs it was to attend at dinner, and 
Wuoipe the table. Pitiſc. | „„ 
DETERSORUM, in Antiquity, a name given to the com- 


mon waſh, which was bean-meal, called lomentum, or | 


the meal of a ſort of pulſe called /upines : this laſt they 
called ſmegma. | - NY 
'The ancients, when they bathed, uſed various waſhes 


for cleanſing the ſkin ; but natrum, and this thin froth, | 


called in Greek aphronitron, were moſt common. 


DEIINUE, a writ which lies againſt a man who, having 


goods, or chattels, delivered to keep, refuſes to re- 
deliver them. VV 


Detinue anſwers, in great meaſure, to the aio depuſiti of 


the civilians. He takes his action of detinue, to recover 
the thing detained; not the damages ſuſtained by the 
detinue. For this reaſon this action is ſeldom brought: 


actions of trover and converſion being uſed inſtead of 


actions of detinue. | | 


DTINUE of charters. A man may have detinue for deeds 


and charters concerning land : but if they concern the 
freehold, it muſt be in C, B. and no other court. 


Action of detinue lies for charters which make the title 


of lands: and the heir may have detinue of charters, al- 
though he hath not the land. If my father be diſſeiſed, 
and dieth, I ſhall have detinue for the charters, notwith- 
ſtanding I have not the land : but the executors ſhall 
not have the action for them. New Nat. Br. 308. 
 DETINUE of goods in frank marriage, is on a divorce be- 


twixt a man and his wife; after which the wife ſhall 


have this writ of detinue for the goods given with her in 
marriage. Mich. 35 Eliz. 1. New Nat. Br. 308. 
DETO NATION, in Chemiſiry, the noiſe which ſome mi- 
nerals, and other bodies, make, when they begin to 
heat in crucibles; by the volatile parts ruſhing out with 
impetuoſity, and the humidity eſcaping. | 
The word is formed of de, and tono, I thunder. 
Detonation is much the ſame with decrepitation; only its 
action is more forcible, and the noiſe is greater. Such 
are the exploſions of gunpowder, fulminating gold, and 
fulminating powder: but as nitre is the cauſe of moſt 
exploſions, the word detonation has been appropriated to 


only with the ſecond cauſe on the action. And thus |. 


inflammations of nitrous acid with ſul 


DET 


the inflammation of the acid of this ſalt with bodies con- 
taining phlogiſton ; and it is e given to thoſe 
phur, coals, and 
metals, which are not accompanied with exploſion. 
Detonation takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from 


, Z 


bodies. 


DEToNATION denotes the act, or operation, of expelling 
the impure, , volatile, and ſulphureous part, out of anti- 


mony; and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 
This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, &c. 
See ANTIMONY. 3 | | 


DETONATI1ON of nitre, conſiſts in the inſtantaneous inflam- 


mation and decompoſition of the acid of nitre, when it 
immediately touches combuſtible bodies, the phlogiſton 
of which is ignited, or when the acid is ignited, This 
is effected by applying the nitre to a red-hot combuſtible 
body, or by making the acid itſelf red-hot, and applying 
a combuſtible body to it in that ſtate. During the deto- 
nation, a conſiderable ſmoke ariſes, containing no acid. 
See CLYS$Us of nitre. What remains in the crucible, 
after the nitrous acid is thus burnt, is the fixed alkali, 
which was the baſis of the nitre. Mr. Macquer conjec- 
tures that the detonation of nitre cannot take place, unleſs 
a combination be previouſly formed betwixt its acid and 
the phlogiſton of the combuſtible ſubſtance uſed in the 
operation; that this combination is entirely ſimilar to 
that of vitriolic acid with phlogiſton, when ſulphur is 
formed; and that, in the prefent inſtance, a nitrous ful- 


phur is formed, infinitely more combuſtible than the vi- 


triolic ſulphur, and even ſo combuſtible, that it cannot 


_ exiſt an inſtant without being entirely burnt; and on 


this account, it is inflamed with extreme rapidity and 
violence as ſoon as it is formed. He alleges a number 
of facts to eſtabliſh this conjecture; from which he alſo 
infers, that nitrous acid, whilſt diſengaged from any 
baſis, is incapable of detonation; and that the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the detonation depends on the greater or leſs 


adheſion of the nitrous acid with its baſis. He obſerves 
that there is a very conſiderable difference in the pheno- 


mena of their combuſtion, between the vitriolic and ni- 
trous ſulphur : the former burns very weekly ; produces 
a flame which is very little luminous; requires for the 


_ continuance of its burning a conſtant ſupply of new air 


and its acid undergoes no change by this combuſtion. 
Nitrous ſulphur, on the contrary, appears incapable of 
exiſting an inſtant without burning: its vivid, dazzling 


flame, accompanied with noiſe, reſembles the flame of a 
fire ſtrongly actuated by a blaſt of air; it needs not the 


contact of external air; it burns with the ſame violence 
and rapidity in cloſe veſſels ; no obftacle is capable of 
containing it; and if it be confined, it burſts with a ter- 
rible noiſe the ſides of the containing veſſels; and after 
its combuſtion no trace is to be ſound of its acid. In 
order to account for this difference, he adopts the opi- 


- nion of Stahl, who conſiders the nitrous acid as compoſed 


of a watery and an earthy principle, as well as all other 
acids; and beſides theſe, of a third principle, which is 
phlogiſton, in ſuch a. quantity as to aſſume all the proper- 
ties, and particularly the bmi, eſſential to its 


nature. Thus he accounts for the deſtruction or total 


decompoſition of the acid in nitrous ſulphur when it is 


inflamed. The exploſion accompanying the detonation of 


nitre proceeds from a great and ſudden dilatation of ſome _ 
very expanſible body: this body Stahl and Macquer ſup- 
poſe to be the water of the nitre, or rather of its acid ; 


\. which acquires in the operation the properties of air. 
But others, with greater reaſon, maintain, that this 
_ elaſtic fluid is not the water of the nitre rarefied and 


converted into air; becauſe the water of the nitre is 
only rarefied by the heat of the deflagration, and is after- 
wards condenſed by cold, forming the water called 
CLYSSUS.of nitre. Beſides, the elaſtic fluid thus produced 
is permanent, and not condenſible into a liquid. Mr. 
Robins found, by accurate experiments, that the fluid 
produced by firing gunpowder, when confined within a 


ſpace equal to that of the gunpowder which was fired, 


and reduced to the heat of the atmoſphere, was capable 
of ſuſtaining a preſſure equal to 244 times the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere ; and that the elaſtic force of the fluid 
was increaſed probably about four times by the heat pro- 


\ duced by the firing of the powder; and conſequently, 


that it is thereby rendered capable, at the inſtant of ex- 
ploſion, of ſuſtaining a preſſure nearly equal to a thou- 
ſand times the preſſure of the atmoſphere. Dr. Prieſtley 
conteſts the opinion advanced by Stahl, and adopted by 
Macquer and other chemiſts, that the nitrous acid is de- 
ſtroyed and utterly decompoſed, in the proceſs of detona- 
tien: he ſuppoſes, that, though the common properties 
of the acid, as combined with water, difappear, it is 
only in conſequence of its combination with Tome earthy 
or inflammable matter, with which it forms ſome of the 
many ſpecies of air, into the compoſition of which this 
wonderful acid enters. Dict. of Chemiſtry. _ 
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 fays on the ſubje&. 5 : 

Having deſcribed Noah under the name of Deucalion, he | 
 Tays, that the preſent race of mankind are different from 

_ thoſe who firſt exiſted; for thoſe of the antediluvian 
world were all deſtroyed. The preſent world is peopled 

from the ſons of Deucalion ; having increaſed to ſo great] 


tion was effected in this manner: 


1 ; 


New Principles of Gunnety, prop. 4 and 6, in his 


Trade, vol. i. p. 6872. 'Prieſtley's Exper. &6. on 


Air, vol. ii. p. 6. 


DETRAHENS quadratus, in Anatomy, a name given by 


ſome authors, particularly Spigelius, to a muſcle, called 
by the generality of anatomilts the 'platy/ma myodes ; and, 
by Albinus, /atifftmus coll, Douglas calls it alſo quadra- 
tus gm. | $3 


DETRANC HE,, among che French Heralds, ſignifies a line 


bendwiſe, which does not come from the very dexter 
angle, but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and 


thence falling athwart, or diagonally z or from part of 


the dexter fide. They ſay, tranche, detranche, and re- 
trancht; to denote, that there are two diagonal lines, 
making two partitions in the eſcutcheon, and coming 
from the angles, and a third from ſome of the other 


parts above mentioned. See TRANCHE'. * 
DEV AST AVIT, or DEVASTAVERUN T bona teftatoris, is 


a writ that lies againſt executors or adminiſtrators, for 
paying debts upon ſimple contract, and legacies, before 
Behn on bonds and ſpecialties, &c. for in this caſe they 


are as liable to action, as if they had ſquandered away 
the goods of the deceaſed, or converted them to their 
own uſe; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpe- 


cialty out of their own goods, to the value of what they 
ſo paid illegally. Dyer, 232. But if an executor pays 
debts upon ſimple contract, before he hath any notice 
of bonds, it is no deva/iavit; and regularly this notice 
is by an action commenced againſt him: for the law 


doth not oblige him to take notice of it himſelf, nor of a | 


Judgment againſt his teſtator ; becauſe he is not privy 


to acts done either by or againſt him. 1 Mod. 175. 


Lev. 115. 


DEUCALION, in Mythology, was the ſon of Prometheus, | 
who married Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus. | 


Some have ſuppoſed that Deucalion, whom the Greeks 


have repreſented under a variety of characters. and con- 


cerning whom their poets have given many fabulous ac- 


counts, was the ſame with the patriarch Noah; and 


that Deucalion's flood in Theſſaly, as well as that of 
Ogyges in Attica, and of Prometheus in Egypt, were 


the ſame with that of Noah, recorded in Scripture. | 
Diodorus Siculus expreſsly ſays, that in the deluge | 
which happened in the time of Deucalion, almoſt all | 
fleſh died. Apollodorus having mentioned Deucalion | 


_ £V=-Mapranis conſig ned to an art, takes notice, upon his quit- 
ting it, of his offering up an immediate ſacrifice, Ai, 


ust, to the God who delivered him. As he was the father | 
of all mankind, the ancients have given him great dig- 


nity and univerſal monarchy; though ſometimes he 1s 
reduced to a petty king of Theſſaly. Apollonius Rho- 


circumſtances are applicable to any king of Greece. 


Philo aſſures us, that the Grecians call the perſon Deu- 
calion, but the Chaldzans ſtyle him Noe, in whoſe time | 
there happened the great eruption of waters. But as 


dius makes him a native of Greece, and the ſon of Pro- 

metheus. We may learn, however, from their confuſed 
hiſtory, that the perſon repreſented was the firſt of men, | 

through whom religious rites were renewed,  citjey/ built, 
and civil polity eſtabliſhed in the world: none of which | 


Lucian has given us the moſt particular hiſtory of the 


_ deluge, and that which comes neareſt to the account | 
given by Moſes; and as he was a native of Samoſata, 
Aa city of Commagene upon the Euphrates, a part of the 
world where memorials of the deluge were particularly 
Preſerved, and where an obvious reference to that hiſtory | 
may be obſerved in the rites and worſhip of the country, 


we ſhall terminate this article with an extract of what he 


a number from one perſon. In reſpect to the former 


dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor obſerved the 


rites of hoſpitality, nor ſhewed mercy to thoſe who ſued 
| for it. On this account they were doomed to deſtruc- | 
tion; and for this purpoſe there was a mighty eruption 
ded with heavy ſhowers | 
from above; ſo that the rivers ſwelled, and the ſea 
overflowed, till the whole earth was covered with a 


of waters from the earth, atten 


flood, and all fleſh drowned. Deucalion alone was pre- 
ſerved to repeople the world. This mercy was ſhewn to 
bim on account of his juſtice and piety. His preſerva- 


. he put all his family, 
both his ſons and their wives, into a vaſt ark which he 


had provided, and he went into it himſelf, At the ſame 


time animals of every ſpecies, boars, horſes, lions, fer- 
pony whatever lived upon the face of the earth, fol- 
owed him by pairs; all which he received into the 


ark, and experienced no evil from them; for there pre- 


= 


| brood, they were men of violence, and lawleſs in their | 


vailed a wonderful harmony throughout by the imme⸗ 
diate influence of the Deity; Thus were they wafted 
with him, as long as the flood endured. A 
After this he proceeds to mention that, upon the diſap- 
pearing of the waters, Deucalien went forth from the ark; 
and raiſed an altar to God. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. 

Apollod. lib. i. p. 20. Apollon. Rhod lib. iii: v. 1085. 


n 


| Philo Jud. de Premio & Poena, vol. ii. p. 412. Lucian 


de Dea Syria, vol. ii. p. 882. | 
Dr. Bryant produces a variety of monuments, that bear 
an obvious reference to the deluge, in the gentile hiſ- 
tory, beſides this account of Deucalion and his flood. 
Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 193—250. 
DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently directed to the eſchea- 
tor, on the death of the heir of a tenant of the - king 


holding in capite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody; 
commanding the eſcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of 


good and lawful men, what lands and tenements, by the 
death of the tenant, come to the king. This writ is 
now diſuſed. | | 


DEVEST, Deveflire, in Feudal Writers, is uſed for the 
oppoſite to inveſting. Invgſſire ſignifies poſſeſſionem feud? 


tradere, On the contrary, diveſlire is poſſeſſionetn auferre. 
Feud. lib. i. c. 7. Cowel. . 5 

DEVIATION, in the Old Aſtronomy, a motion of the de- 
ferent, or eccentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes 
from, the ecliptic. See DEFER ENT. | | 


The greateſt deviation of a planet is equal to the inclina- 


tion of its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. See INCL1- 
NATION of a planet. | 5 ERS of 
DEVICE, in Painting. See DEvise. 


& 


DEVIL, Diabolus, an evil angel; one of | thoſe celeſtial 


ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal 
himſelf with God. | If 324 40: go I TILE SRLFER 
The word is formed from the French diable, of the Latin 

diabolus, which comes from the Greek u D, acc: ſer, 


or calumniator ; or from the ancient Britiſh diafol. 


The Ethiopians paint the devil white, to be even with : 


the Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. 


Me find no mention of the word devil in the Old Teſta- 


ment; but only of Satan; nor do we meet with the 
attached to it among Chriſtians ; that is, as a creature 


to evil genii, or dæmons, who haraſſed and perſecuted 


mankind. Thus the Chaldzans believed both a good 
principle, and an evil principle, which was an enemy 


of mankind. See DzMons, and D=moniacs. 

The relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
aſſure us of ſome idolatrous nations, who worſhip the 
devil; but the term devil muſt not be here taken in the 


common ſenſe : thoſe people have an idea of two colla- 


teral independent beings; one. whereof is good, and the 
other evil. And they place the earth under the guidance 


and direction of that evil being, which our authors, with 


ſome impropriety, call the devil. : 


DEvil, Sea, Diabolus marinus, in Ichibyology, the name of 
an ugly and ſtrangely ill-ſhaped fiſh, of the ray kind. 


Its noſe or ſnout is bifid, and runs out into two horns 3 


and its ſides are both terminated by thin fins: its ſkin to- 


ward the head is variegated with duſky ſpots. It grows 
to a very conſiderable ſize, being ſometimes caught of 


fix or ſeven feet long. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 5. 


See Tab. of Fiſh, NY 6. 


TO 
Devir in a buſh, in Botany, Nigella. See FENNEL-flower. 


Dev11's bit. See SCABIoUs. | 
Devir's bit, Yellow, Leontoden. See DanDpeEtion. 


 DEVINCTION, Devindtio, in Antiquity, was uſed to ſig- 


nify a love-charm or incantation to gain the affection of 
a perſon beloved. F RNS | | 
It was done by tying knots, and differed little from what 
was called obligatio or catadeſmus. Virgil, in his eighth 
Eclogue, deſcribes it thus: | e 


Nette tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores + 8 
NMedie, Amarylli, modo; & Veneris, dic, vincula necto. 


DEVISE, or Device, in Heraldry, a name common to all : ; 
figures, ciphers, characters, rebuſes, mottoes, &c. 


which, by their alluſion to the names of perſons, or fa- 
milies, denote their qualities, nobility, or the like. 


_ Deviſe, in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than 
heraldry itſelf; being that which gave the firſt riſe to 
armories. Thus, the eagle was the d-vi/e of the Roman 


empire; S. P. Q. R. was the deviſe of the Roman peo- 
ple, and till continues to be what they call the eſcutcheon 
ee d ee | 5 

he firſt deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the 
borders of the liveries, houſings, and banners, and at 
length on the ſhields. Thus the K was the deuiſe of the 
French kings of the name of Charles, from Charles V. 
to Charles IX. e 
There were alſo deviſes by rebuſes, equivocals, or allu- 
ſions, —_ names and arms. 'The dukes of 1. 


word devil, in any heathen authors, in the ſignification 


revolted from God: their theology went no farther than 
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took for their deviſe an A in an O, to ſignify, 'chacun A nil the whole. If the words, alone have a complete fig- 
ſon tour, every one in his turn: and the houſe of Seneſai, niffcation, you have a full and diſtinck notion indepen. 
in virtute & hbonore ſeneſees ; ſome, that had towers in | dently of the figure; whereas the ſignification ſhould re. 
their arms, turrit mea Deus, & c. III ſiult from both. 8. The ſhorter the motto, the more 
There are alſo enigmatical deviſes: as that of the Golden] beautiful z and a ſuſpenſion of the ſenſe, which leaves 
Fleece, with Autre n'aurai ; intimating, that Philip the ſomewhat to gueſs, is one of the principal graces of the 
Good, wha inſtituted that order, renounced every other | deviſe. Laſtly, It is accounted a happineſs, where the 
woman, but Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then matried. | words of a poet are applied in a ſenfe Which be never 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs: as that of] dreamed of; and yet ſo pertinently, that it ſhould ſeen 
Cæſar Borgia, aut Ceſar, aut niit... they had been intended for the ſame. 2 14d. ee 
The word. deviſe is formed from the Latin dividere, and | DEv188, or Divisg, in Common Law, the act whereby a 
was applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as | teſtator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his 
thoſe hereafter mentioned; becauſe they ſerved to di-| laſt will, in writing. Though, in ſtrictneſs, a deviſe of 
vide, - ſeparate, and diſtinguiſh perſons, parties, &c. 33 is more properly termed a bequeſt. 
Father Menetrier obſerves, that there are as many dif- He who; makes the deviſe," is called the deuiſer ; and he, 
ferent kinds of deviſes, as there are different manners of | to whom it is made, the devise. 
diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are ſimple fi- The words of a will the law interpfets in a larger, and 
gutes, or words, capable of expreſſing qualities, offices, | more favourable ſenſe, than thoſe of a deed: for if land 
virtues, aCtions, &c. of perſons; and of notifying, or be deviſed toa man to have to him for ever, or to have to 
diſtinguiſhing them from others. him, and his aſſigns; in thoſe eaſes, the deviſee ſhall 
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Devise is now taken, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for an] have a fee-ſimple : yet if given in the ſame manner by 
emblem; or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with feoffment, he ſhall ave but an eſtate for life. | 5 
a motto, or ſentence, applied in a figurative ſenſe to the] So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly, 
advantage of ſome perſon. | 2 it is a good and valid deviſe; though it is otherwiſe by 
Father Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the feoffment, grant, or gift. For, in thoſe caſes, there 
word deviſe, in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de] ought to be one of ability to receive preſently; otherwiſe 
Trevoux. A deviſe, ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſem-| it is void. | See DEED, and WILL. + | 0 
blage, of figures drawn from nature and art, called the DEvist, Erecutory. See EXEcuTORY deviſe, © | 
body; and of a few words adapted to the figure, called | DEUNX, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound, con- 
the /ou/: ſuch a compound, adds he, we make uſe of to| taining eleven ounces; or eleven twelfths of any thing. 
denote our thought, or intention, by compariſon : for | See as. 
ie eſſence of the deviſe conſiſts in a compariſon taken DEV OIRS of Calais, in our Old Statutes, cuſtoms due to 
from nature, or art, and founded on a metaphor. _ the king for merchandize brought to, or carried out of 
This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance: a young | Calais, when our ſtaple was there. 34 Edw. III. c. 18. 
_ nobleman, of great courage and ambition, bore, for his | and 2 Rich. II. ſtat, 1. c. 3... | 
deviſe, in the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket | -Devoir is French, ſignifying duty. 0154. Se; 
mounted in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri, | DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right, of devolution. 
purche minalzi ; may 11laft but a ſhort time, provided I mount Such a right is devolved to the crown: ſuch an eſtate de- 


* 


high: which may be explained thus; as the rocket riſes | volved on M. by the death of N—. _ I 
2a;great pitch, though it only. endures a little while, ſo it | The word is alſo uſed for a right, acquired by a ſupe- 
does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to | - rior, of conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and 
glory and eminence z which is a juſt compariſon, | ordinary collator, has negleCted to confer, or has con- 

| On this footing, a deviſe, to define it rightly, is, a] ferred it on an unqualified perſon. 
painted metaphor ; or, rather, an enigma inverted : for, I a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in fix months, 

_ whereas enigmas repreſent nature, or art, by the events | the preſentation lapſes, or devolves, upon the biſhop, 
of hiſtory, and the adventures of fables; a deviſe is, a| from thence to the primate, and from thence to the 
repreſentation of human qualities by natural, or artificial | king. 4 5 ER 5 

BVV REP | | DEVOLUTION, in the French Lau, a right acquired by 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a ſun was | deſcent, or ſucceſſion, from degree to degree. 
painted; which yet, luminous as it is, has more power | Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
than luſtre : and the better to determine the ſenſe of the | cuſtoms of ſeveral provinces, whereby the huſband who 

painting to this ſignification, the Caſtilian motto is | ſuryives his wife, or the wife ſurviving her huſband, is 

added; Mas virtud que luz. The perſonal merit of | prohibited to alienate the real and immoveable effects of 
Mary, queen of Scots, was repreſented by a pomgra-| the deceaſed, and obliged to preſerve them for the chil- 
nate, with theſe words; Mon prix ng pas de ma cou- | dren iflued from that marriage; ſo that they may ſuc- 
renne: and the talent of an apoſtolical perſon, who be-] ceed thereto in excluſion of thoſe born of a ſecond 
| Tame all things to all' men, by a looking-glaſs, with | marriage. PEN FF : 

_ thoſe words of St. Paul, Omnibus omnia. _ | DEVOTION, of deveto, from devoves, 1 conſecrate, a ſin- 

Dieviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, tri- | cere, ardent worſhip of God. + per rae wed, | 

umphal arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemni-| Mon. Jurieu defines devotion, a ſoftening and yielding 

ties. They are a ſort of images, very pertinently and | heart, with an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of Mi 

_ artfully repreſenting the enterpriſes and intrigues of war, | believers feel in the exerciſes of piety” y. = 

love, piety, ſtudy, fortune, &. | Under the name of devotions are uſually underſtood cer- 

The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, | tain religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule 

_ eſpecially ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a | to diſcharge regularly: and with reaſon, if this exacti- 
wonderful fancy for deviſes, 1 . | tude be founded on ſolid piety; otherwiſe it is vanity, 
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The Italians have reduced the making of deviſes into an art, | or ſuperſtition” _ 5 F 
and laid down laws and rules for this purpoſe. Some of DRvor los, among the Romans, was a fort of ſacrifice, or 
the principal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous, or | ceremony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the 

extravagant, in the figures; and nothing contrary to the] ſervice of ſome perſon. 7 1 
nature of things, or to the common opinion of mankind.] The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be 
2. That figures be not joined which have no aſſinity, or | redeemed by the death of another: and hence were 
relation, to each other; the metaphor being to be | thoſe devotions ſo frequent for the lives of the emperors. 
founded on ſomething real, and not on hazard, or ima-| The devotion of Decius, who, aſter devoting himſelf to 
pination, excepting ſome whimſical combinations eſta-| his country, threw himſelf into the hands of his ene- 
liſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority | mies, and was killed, is ſaid to have gained the Romans 
of the poets, have made paſs for natural. 3. That the | the victory. 1 552 : ING 
human body be never taken into deviſes; as this would | But devotion to any particular perſon was not known till 
be to compare a man with himſelf. 4. That there be a] Auguſtus. The day after the title Auguſtus had been 
ſort of unity in the figures which compoſe the body: we | given Octavius, Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, be- 
do not mean, that there muſt only be a ſimple figure; | gan to ſay, he would devote and conſecrate himſelf to 
but that, if there be ſeveral, they muſt have a relation im, as was practiſed among the barbarous nations, to 
and ſubordination to each other, ſo that there be one | obey him even at the expence of life, if he were com- 
principal figure whereon all the reſt depend: thaugh ſtill | manded. His example was immediately followed by all 
the fewer figures there are in the body of the evi, and | the reſt; and it came at length to be eſtabliſhed into 3 
the leſs they are confuſed, the more perfe& and elegant | cuſtom, never to go to ſalute the emperor, without de- 
is the deviſe. 5. The motto, which is to animate the | claring, they were devoted to him. Auguſtus, though 
figure, mult agree ſo accurately thereto, as that it could ſceming to oppole this vile and — — yet re- 
not ſerve for any other. 6, Nd ing is to be named that | warded the author. | | | 
appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection might | Cornelius Nepos uſes the word devotion for a kind of pu- 
notify. 7. The motto is not to have a complete ſenſe of | niſhment, conbſting of direful curſes and marks of in- 
' utfelf; for, being to make a compound with the figure, | famy. See AccurstD, and EXECRATION. ; 
it muſt only be a part, and, conſequently, muſt not Gg- {DEVOURING, in Heraldry. When fiſhes are borne in 
5 7 2 85 an 
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* an eſcutcheôn, in à feeding poſture, the heralds dend- |. to them at latge: and hence Deuteronomy is ſtill called, by 
— minate it Somrint | ny} fiſhes ſwallow all their | the rabbins, MWD Mi/chneh, pate; II 27 1 f 
* RE 7 I SEL RELIES Repetition of the law, ſecond lmw : they likewiſe call it 
e DEUTEROCANONICAL,-in the Scho! Theology, an ap- | DN DD. the Books of Reprimands ; on account- of 
8 pellation given to certain books of Hol Scripture, the tw nty-eighth chapter, which is full of bleſſings, 
e which were added to the cunon after the reſt; either be- promiſed to ſuch as keep the law; and of curſes, threat» 
ie cauſe they were not wrote till after the compilation of | ned to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. ' Faro | 
- 41 the canon, or becauſe of ' ſome diſputes as to their] The book of Deuteronomy was written in the fortieth year 
m eandiitcal ttt "Na I | after the delivery from Egypt, in the country of the 
18 The word is Greek; being compounded of Jevrepes, Moabites beyond Jordan; , Moſes being then in the 
2 ſecond, and K, canonical. „ BO DIST 0-'h | 120th year ol his age. It contains, in Hebrew, eleven 
lis The Jews, it is certain, acknowlege ſeveral books in | paraſches, though only ten in the editions of the rabbins 
of their canon, Which were put there later than the reſt. at Venice; twenty chapters, and 985 verſes; In the 
They ſay, that, under Ezra, a great aſſembly of their | Greek, Latin, and other verſions, it contains thirty-four 
de, doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, the great chapters: the laſt was not written by Moſes. Some ſay, it 
| ſynagogite, made the collection of the ſacred books, which | was added by Joſhua, immediately after Moſes's death: 
nd e now have in the Hebrew Old Teſtament: and they others will have it added by Ezra, which is the moſt pro- 
hd agree, that BY put books therein which had not been | bable opinion; who likewiſe made ſome interpolations 
tO ſo before the Babyloniſh captivity. Such are thoſe of | in the book itſelf, as chap. ii. ver. 12. chap. ili. IT, 
ral Daniel, Ezekiel; Haggai, &c. and thoſe. of Ezra and] and 14. | £ 
by ' Nehemiah. 915 8 . 5 | DEUTEROPOTMI, AevTefpoToTmuor, from Jeurepoc, ſecun- 
5 And the Romiſh church has ſince added others to the] dus, and merh, fortuna, or mori, among the Athenians, 
ly, canon, that were not, nor could be, in the canon of | a deſignation given to ſuch who had been thought dead, 
by the Jews ; becauſe ſome of them were not compoſed till | and, after the celebration of the funeral rites; unexpect- 
ere alter that canon was formed. Such is the book of Ee-| edly recovered. It was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to 
viſe cleſiaſticus; with ſeveral of the apocryphal books, as | enter into the temple of the Eumenides, or to be admit- 
tf that of the Maccabees, Wiſdom, &c. Others were]. ted to the holy rites, till after they were purified by being 
5 added ſtill later, becauſe. their canonical authority had | let through the lap of a woman's gown, that they might 
on- not been yet examined; and, till ſuch examen, and ſeem 3 6 new born. Pott. Archæol. Græc. tom: i. 
ing. - judgment, they might be ſet aſide, at pleaſure. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 223. wn 3 
| But ſince that church has pronounced as to the canonical DEUTEROSIS, the Greek name by which the Jews 
e to authority of theſe books, there is no more room now for] called their uiscHNARH, or ſecond law. Deutrroſis in 
t ok her members to doubt of them, than there was for the Jews | Greek has the ſame ſignification almoſt as -miſchnah in 
* to doubt of thoſe of the canon of Ezra: and the deutero- | Hebrew; both ſignifſy an iteration. Euſebius accuſes | 
| Canonical books are, with them, as canonical as the proto-| the Jews with corrupting the true ſenſe of Sctipture 
921 canonical; the only difference between them conſiſting | with the trifling explanations of their dexteroſes. Calmet, 
on. in this, that the canonical authority of the one was not Dict. Bibl. in voc. 5 e 
e de- generally known, examined, and ſettled, ſo ſoon as that | DEVUIDER, in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, that , 
72 of the others. ee e, I upon working upon velts makes his ſhoulders go too fait 
ſupe- The deuterocanonical books, in the modern canon, are, | for the eroupe to follow; fo that inſtead of going upon 
and the book of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the two treads, as he ought, he endeavours to go only upon 
con- ſeven laſt chapters of it; the epiſtle to the Hebrews; | one. This comes from the reſiſtance he makes in de- 
0 that of James; and that of Jude; the ſecond of St. | fending againſt the heels; or from the fault of the horſe- 
uths, Peter; the ſecond and third of St. John; and the Reve-| man, who is too haſty with his hand. See Has TE. 
ſhop, lation. The deuterocanonical parts of books are, the hymn | DEW, ros, a thin, light, inſenſible miſt, or rain, afcend- 
o the ol the three children; the prayer of Azariah; the hiſto-| ing with a flow motion, and falling while the ſun is be- 
5 ries of Suſanna, of Bel, and the dragon; the laſt chap- low the horizon: RET EF 
ed by ter of St. Mark; the bloody ſweat, and the appearance] Cauſabon derives the word from the Greek Sue, 1 
. of the angel, related in St. Luke, chap. xxii. and the Meilen. | | I 
by the | hiſtory of the adulterous woman in St. John, chap. viii. | Naturaliſts uſually rank dew among the number of me- 
1 who See Canon. Vf. V teors of the watery kind. Some define it a vapour li- 
nd, is DEUTERONOMV, one of the ſacred books of the Old | quified, and let fall in drops; others, a vapour having a 
ts of Teſtament; being the fifth book of the Law, and the] like relation to froſt, as rain has to ſnow, &c. Among 
> chil- laſt of thoſe written by Moſes ; clofing, according to] the diſſertations of Monſ. Huet, is a letter to ſliew that 
7 ſuc- the computation of Uſher, the hiſtory of 25524 years, dew does not fall, but riſes. M. Gerſten likewiſe adopted 
econd from the beginning of the world to the death of Moſes. the ſame opinion. To us, dew appears only to differ 
: The word is Greek; compounded of Ju7spog, ſecond, from ram as more, and leſs. Its origin, and matter, no 
a ſin- and e-, law. | 1 8 doubt, is from the vapours, and exhalations of the earth 
| It does not appear that Moſes made any diviſion of what | and water, raiſed as ſhewn under the article EVAPORA“ 
elding 5 . he wrote, into books ; or that he gave different names | TION, where the theor y of its aſcent and precipitation 
uls of and titles to the different parts of his work; nor do the | is particularly explained ==» 6; hb N 
NY Jews, even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies | M. du Fay made ſeveral experiments, firſt with glaſſes, 
d cer- they uſe in the ſynagogues, but write them all running | and then with pieces of cloth, faſtened to two ladders, 
a rule as one ſingle work, without any other diſtinction beſide | joined at top, and ſpreading wide at bottom, and reach- 
exacti- that of little and great paraſches. It is true, in the] ing about thirty-two feet high, in order to evince the 
vanity, other copies, uſed - private perſons, they are divided | aſcent of dew; and he found that the lower bodies, with 
aha into five parts, as among us; but they. give them no | their under ſurfaces, were wetted before thoſe that were 
fice, or other name, but the firſt word wherewith each diviſion | placed higher, or their upper ſurfaces. Both M. du Fay, 
to the begins; much as we do in quoting a decree; or chapter, | and M. Muſchenbroek, expoſed ſeveral different ſub- 
5 ol the canon law. e , 08 Sex ſtances to the ſame dew, and found that they received 
night be Thus, the firſt pet of Moſes's work they call TM NU] and charged themſelves with it in a very different man- 
e were Heoereſchit, becauſe beginning with that word; the ſecond | ner; ſome more, others leſs, and ſome even not at all. 
Derors- _ they call es oN! Veelleh Schemath; the third, | The drops affixed themſelves, by a kind of election, to 
nſelf to DN Vajictra; the fourth, NAW Vajiedabber; and | glaſs and cryſtals, but not to metals. Mercury was ex- 
his ene- the fifth, TR Pay El Haddebarim; which is] poſed in a * plate; and the dew run in, ſtreams on 
Romans one of the firſt words thereof. This cuſtom is very an- the edges bf the plate, while the leaſt drop did not ap- 
8 dient among the rabbins, as appears from the ancient | pear on the mercury. Muſchenbroek has obſerved, that 
own till commentaries on thoſe books, called NA) HN dies of different colours attract the dew differently, 
ad been Bereſchit Rabba, aan Dye nx Heelleb Sthemath | and that this difference of attractive force depends on 
ple, be- Rabba, &Cc. and from the Prologus galeatus of St. Jerom. | the ſtructure and ſize of the coloured bodies. Mem. 
mſelf to The Greeks, when they firſt | tranſlated the law, | Acad. Sc. 1736. and Muſchenbroek, &c. ubi infra. 
ions, to gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the] From the principles propoſed and illuſtrated, under the 
re com- names of Genelis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and | article EVAPORATION, the ſeveral phznomena of dews 
d by all Deuteronomy. Accordingly, the names are Greek, ex- are eaſily accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is, that deus 
ed into a cepting that of Leviticus, which is Hebrew; and they] are more copious in the ſpring, than in the other ſea- 
hout de- expreſs what is contained in thoſe books, or at leaſt the | ſons; there being then a greater ſtock of vapour in rea- 
though maoſt remarkable things contained therein: which is the] dineſs, through the ſmall expence thereof in the winter's 
yet te- | uſual Greek manner of giving titles. cold and froſt, than at other times. Hence, what Pliny 
| The book of Deuteronomy was ſo called, becauſe this laſt | relates of Egypt, that it abounds in dews throughout all the 
nd of pu- part of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, or | | heats of ſummer z for the air there being too hot to con- 
8 of in-  recapitulation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſrael- ſtipate the vapours in the day-time, they never. gather 
; tes, befor e his death, of the law he had before delivered | into elouds, and hence they have no rain; but we know, 
borae 8 Vol. II. Ny 94. „ | fe His that 
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dat in climates where the days are exceſſive hot, the 
nights are remarkably cold; ſo that the vapours raiſed 
after ſun-ſet are readily condenſed into dews. a 
The quantity and quality of the aſcending dew in parti- 

cular places depends on a variety of circumſtances, as 


the ſituation, the nature of the ſoil, the ſtate of the air, 
and the ſeaſon of the year. Chemiſts, in analyſing it, 


have found that it is a kind of chaos of various ſub- 
ſtances: ſome dew has afforded a liquor, by diſtillation, | 
which ſtruck the colours of the rainbow on glaſs, ſo 


ſtrong, as not to be effected by friction, alkaline lixi- 
viums, or aqua regia: it alſo burpt like ſpirits of wine. 

Other diſtilled dew, having been digeſted with a gentle 
heat for eight days, and then rectified fix times over, till 
it was exceeding ſubtile, is ſaid to have broke three glaſſes 
ſucceſſively z though it ſtill remained perfectly inſipid. 
It is natural to conclude, from the different ſubſtances 
which are combined with dew, that it muſt be either ſa- 

Jutary or injurious both to.plants and animals, | 

It is not eaſy to aſcertain the quantity of dew that ariſes 
every night, or in the whole year, becauſe of the winds 
which diſperſe it, tha rains which carry it down, and 
other inconveniencies : but it rifes in greater abundance 
after rain than after dry weather, and in warm countries 
than in cold. There are ſome places in which dew is ob- 
_ ſerved only to aſcend, and not to fall; and others in 
which it is carried upwards in greater plenty than down- 
wards, being diſperſed by the winds. _ 


Dr. Hales made ſome experiments, in order to deter- 


mine the quantity of derv that falls in the night: for this 


purpoſe, Aug. 15. 7. P. M. he filled two glazed earthen 
pans, three inches deep and twelve inches diameter in 


ſurface, with moiſt earth : and he obſerves, that the | 


moiſter the earth, the more deto falls on it in a night; 

and that more than a double quantity of det falls on a 
ſurface of water, than on an equal ſurface of moiſt earth. 
Theſe pans increaſed in weight by the night's dew, 180 
grains; and decreaſed in weight 


than the dew that falls in the night; i. e. in 21 days 


near 26 ounces from a circular area of a foot diameter. | 


If 180 grains of dew, falling in a night on ſuch an area, 
which is equal to 113 ſquare inches, be equally ſpread 


on the ſurface, its depth will be 43th part of an inch, | 


; 9 
3 
113 & 254 ; 2 8 5 
winter's night to be the 53th part of an inch. If there- 


fore we allow 159 nights for the extent of the fummer's | 
dew, it will in that time ariſe to one inch depth; and | 


_ reckoning the remaining 206 nights for the extent of the 


Winter's dew, it will produce 2,28 inches depth; and | 


the dew of the whole year will amount to 3,28 inches 
depth. But the quantity, which evaporated in a fair 
ſummer's day from the ſame ſurface, being 1 ounce and 


29892 grains, gives 73th part of an inch depth for evapo- | 
ration, which is four times as much as fell at night. | 


Dr. Hales obſerves that the evaporation of a winter's day 
1s nearly the ſame as in a ſummer's day; the earth's 


greater moiſture in winter anſwering to the ſun's greater 
heat in ſummer. Hales's Vegetable Statics, vol. i. p. 52, | 
c. ed. ach. See Eyre. þ 
Signior Beccaria made ſeveral experiments to demonſtrate 
the exiſtence of the electricity that is produced by dew. | 
He obſerves in general, that ſuch electricity took place in 
clear and dry weather, during which no ſtrong wind 


prevailed ; and that it depends on the quantity of the dew, 
as the electricity of the rain depends on the quantity of 
rain. He has ſometimes found it to begin before ſun- 


ſet; at other times not till eleven o'clock at night. | 


Artificial Electricity, Eng. ed. Appendix, Letter ili. 
e CR go: 
The dew of plants is probably ooly 
continually exhales through the ori 


the moiſture that 


is expired by each plant, according to the peculiar ſtrue- 
ture of its veſſels, and the ſituation of their orifices. 
Plants likewiſe that have been ſhut up in veſſels, and co- 
vered by glaſſes, have collected a greater quantity of dew 
in the night, than thoſe that ſtood in the open air; and 


farther, the. drops are gathered in thoſe parts, where the | 


orifices of the veſſels are manifeſtly open, and not all 
over the leaves, and not in the upper or lower leaves 
only, which would be the caſe if they aroſe from am- 


bient vapour, but in all the leaves, without diſtinCtion. | 


The oily or honey dew, which is ſometimes exhaled in 
ſummer by trees and herbs, and which has been found 


| to ſettle on the oak, aſh, Kc. is of this kind. Muſchen- 


broek Introd. ad Philol. Nat. vol. ii. p. 987. 995. ed. 
1772. See Perſpiration of PLANTS, 
Subſtances of. a very different kind from the uſual and 


natural manner of the dew, have ſometimes fallen in 


y the evaporation of 
the day, x ounce, 282 grains: ſo that 540 grains more | 
are evaporated from the earth every 24 hours in ſummer, | 


ö 


for a conſiderable part of the winter and ſpring, a fatty 
ſubſtance, reſembling butter inſtead of the common dew; 


”. <4 
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[| that forrti. Our Philoſophical Tranſactions give aſt ac 


count, that in the year 3698, there fell in Ireland, in 
ſeveral parts of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, 


it was of a clammy texture, and dark yellow. colour; 
and was, from its great reſemblance, generally called 


dietu- butter by the country people. It always fell in the 


thatch of the houſes of the poor people, It was ſeldom 


night, and chiefly in the mooriſh low grounds, and was 
found hanging on the tops of the graſs,, and on the 


obſerved to fall twice in the ſame place, and uſually 


wherever it fell it lay a fortnight upon the ground before it 


changed colour, but after that it gradually dried up, and 


became black. The cattle fed in the fields where it lay, 


as well as in others, and received no hurt from it: it fell 
in pieces of the bigneſs of ones finger-end, but they 


were diſperſed ſcatteringly about, and it had an offen- 


ſive ſmell, like that of a church- yard. There were in 


the ſame places very ſtinking fogs during the winter, and 
ſome people ſuppoſed this no other than a ſediment or 
18 


collection of the heavier matter of thoſe fogs. 
would not keep very long, but it never bred worms. 
The country people willing to have ſome good of it, 
tried it on their children's ſore heads, and it always 
cured them. Phil. Tranſ. N* 220. p. 222. 


Dews, cryſiulline, a term uſed by ſome modern writers, to 


. He likewiſe found the depth of dw in a | 


expreſs certain dews, or ſteams; which, in their fall 


upon the earth, become, as they fay, cryſtal. 


Whatever the cryſtals. are, which authors ſeem to ſup- 
Poſe to have been generated in this manner, it is very 


certain, that they have in reality another origin; and 


theſe are only the accounts of ignorant and inconſide- 


rate people. Phil. Tranſ. N* 129. 


Dew, May. The dew that falls in the beginning of ſum- 


and ſet in a cool _ 
over it to keep out du 


mer, particularly in this month, has great virtues attri- 
buted to it by many authors, when newly gathered 


and clean filtered. It is not of a watery appearance, or 


_ colourleſs, but is yellowiſh, and much reſembles the 
urine of a healthful perſon. It is uſed for whitening 
linen and wax. The common methods of putrifying _ 

water have no effect on dew. Several quantities of it 


have been placed in digeſtion with different degrecs of 


heat, from that of dung to that of a ſand-furnace, but 
no putrefaction was brought on it, though continued two 
months together; the heat, in whatever degree, ſerving 


to purify it, not to hurt it. The ſummer-ſun, for all the 


hot months together, has no · more effect on it. It only 


ſends out a green en matter of the conferva kind, 
which floats on the ſurface, and adheres to the ſides of 
the veſſel, and the whole quantity of the liquor remains 


as pure as before. „„ og nd RED . 
Though theſe common methods of putrefaction do not 
take place in this fluid, a much more ſimple proceſs will. 
If a quantity of it be put into an open wooden veſſel, 
place, with a canvas ſtretched _ 
and inſects, it will in three or 
four weeks putrify and ſtink, and depoſite a large quan- 


tity of a black and thick mud. The manner of the ſor- 


mation of this ſediment is this: a ſmall quantity of a 
foul matter firſt ſeparates itſelf ſrom the liquor, and 
floats at the top in form of a ſkin or film; this ſoon after 
precipitates itſelf to the bottom, and another ſucceeds in _ 
its place at the top, which is ſoon after precipitated in 


the ſame manner. Thus the mud is a congeries of theſe 


films one on another. If a quantity of dew be put into 
a long and narrow glaſs-veſſel, theſe films, inftead of 
ſinking as ſoon as baut 

other at the top, and form a thick ſcum, which may be 


will combine one with an- 


taken off with a ſpoon, and is very different from the 


black mud, ſeparated to the bottom in the former expe- 
riment, being a white and thick ſlime: if a quantity of 


this be put into a drinking-glaſs, or other ſuch veſſel, 


and the water drained from it, it will ſomewhat ſhrink 


ces of their veſſels, 
and not a vapour collected by their leaves: for this dew | 


It is eaſy for a bad philoſopher to infer from theſe ab- 


in twelve hours ſtanding, and will become ſo ſolid as to 


take the form of the glaſs, and may be ſhook out; it 
then reſembles a lump of boiled white ſtarch, but is 
ſomewhat more tranſparent. _ | 

We have, in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, ver odd 


accounts of productions of the animal kingdom, in the 
ſame dew; which might puzzle an 
experiments of this kind with other fluids. In one of the 
veſſels of this dew were found millipedes, differing from 
the common kind in ſome particulars; theſe were the 


one not verſed in 


common water millipedes: and in another, a quantity 
of green matter, probably a conferva, with numerous 
eulæ of inſeQs inhabiting itz for in a few days there 
were produced from this a vaſt number of flies. An- 


other quantity of the dew, ſet in an open glaſs, was found 


after ſome days filled with the eulæ of the common gnat, 
and the flies were hatched from theſe. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 3. | | | 


counts 


r 


DIA 


counts the 17 generation of theſe creatures in the 
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Water; but the inſight we have had into the wonders of 
nature in the inſect world are ſuch, that at preſent we 
know their generation to be in many ſpecies, particularly 
in the gnat and fly kinds, from the eggs of their parents 
| depoſited in water, or any watery fluids, and that com- 
mon ditch-water will at any time do what the dew dves 
in this experiment. 5 . | 
There is 4 ſpirit drawn from May dew, which has won- 
derful virtues attributed to it. The method of colleCt- 
Ing and preparing it 1s preſcribed by Hanneman, phyſi- 
cian at Kiel. The dew is to be ee in clean linen 
cloths, expoſed to the ſun in cloſe phials; then diſtilled, 
and the ſpirit thrown upon the caput mortuum; this is 
to be repeated till the earth unite with the ſpirit, and be- 
come liquid; which happens about the ſeventh or eighth 
cohobation, or diſtillation. By ſuch means you gain a 
very red odoriferous ſpirit. Stolterfoht, a phyſician of 
Lubec, thinks May dew ſhould be gathered in glaſs- 
plates, eſpecially in ſtill weather, and before ſun-riſe. 
And Etmuller is of the ſame opinion. It might like- 
| wiſe be collected with a 975 funnel, expoſed to the air, 
having a crooked neck to 
chamber. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 3. Hoffman, and others. 
It is apparently from the preparation of this dew, that the 
brothers of the Roſycroſs took their denomination. 
Dew, in Chemiſiry, a name formerly given to the phlegm, 


that roſe firſt in the diſtillation of ſeveral ſubſtances. | 


Thus, the dew of vitriol, and the dew of honey, were 
watery liquors, which roſe firſl when theſe ſubſtances 

were diſtilled. _ | „„ 

Dew, orange. See ORANGE: 

Dew, ſun. See SUN-dew, 

Dew, earth of. See EARTH. „ | 
De w-born, in the Management of Cattle, an exceſſive ſwell- 

ing of the body, proceeding from the greedineſs of a 

| beaſt to feed, when put into rank paſture. i 

This ſwelling is often ſo great that the creature runs the 

utmoſt hazard of burſting; in which caſe it ſhould be 


made to ſtir much, and purge well; but the proper cure 
is to bleed the creature in the tail, then putting a nut- 


meg into an egg, to thruſt it down the creature's throat, | 


| hell and all; aſter which, by walking him up and down, | 


de will ſoon recover. „ | 
DE wap, the fleſh that hangs down from the throat of 
Des. V EE . 


DEWBERRY-b»/h. Sec RASPBERRY. 


DEX, aname uſed by many Greek writers, for a worm or 
maggot, hatched of the egg of a beetle, and remarkable 
for its eroding wood. It is alſo called thrips and enxy- 


| lon, The old Greeks uſed the pieces of wood eroded by | 


it in various directions as ſeals. See TRHRIPS. 
 DEXTANS, in Antiquity. See As. | 1 
DEXTER, in Heralury, is applied to the right fide, as 
io iP = 8 1 
DEX TER-laſe, is the right fide of the baſe. | 
DexTeR-chief, the angle on the right hand of the chief. 
DExTER-pornt. See POIx r. oy . 
The word is pure Latin, ſignifying right- handed; whence 
the word dexterity for addreſs and ability in the perform- 
OE d be es Þ 
DEXTRARIVS, is underſtood of one who takes the right- | 


band of another; and the word dextrarii has been uſed | 


for light horſes, or horſes for the great ſaddle ; from the | | 
8 they in the end 


CD French deſirier, a horſe for ſervice. | 5 
5 DEX'TROCHERE, or DESTROCHERE, in Heraldry, is ap- 


- plied to the right-arm, painted in a ſhield, ſometimes | 


naked, ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a bracelet, 
and ſometimes armed, or holding ſome moveable, or 
member uſed in the arms. | ** 
. he word is formed from the Latin dextrecherium, which 
ſigniſies a bracelet worn on the right wriſt, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the Liſe 


of the emperor Maximus. | | 
The dextrochere is ſometimes placed as the ereſt. 


DE, the title of the ſovereign of Algiers, under the pro- 4 


2 of RE grape ſeignor. A prince under this title 
appointe an, a | 
a Pointed. y the ſultan, at the requeſt of the 
the Turkiſh language, Ggnifies an uncle by the mother's 
ſide; and the reaſon of the denomination is this: that 
the Tur kiſh military conſider the grand ſeignior as thetr 
father, the republic as their mother, by which they are 
nouriſhed and maintained, and the dey as the brother of 
the republic, and conſequently the uncle of all who are| 
under his dominion. Beſides the age, experience, and 
valour, which are neceſſar qualifications of a perſon to 
be elected, he muſt alſo be a native Turk, and have 
made the voyage to Mecca. He has no guards, nor 
conliderable retinue; he preſides at the divan, and is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by the reſpect and ſubmiſſion which 
are paid him, ? | 
DIA, ola, the beginning of divers terms in medicine, chi- 


ring the dew into a phial in a 


in the year 1710. The term dey, in| 


_— 


DIA -- 


rurgery, pharmacy,” &c. Where theſe three letters com- 
mence the name of a remedy, unguent, plaſter, cata- 
plaſm, &c. they ſignify compoſition and mixture; as in 
diapaſma, aiachylon, Ke: l "71 | 


DIA is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other 


arts; as, diameter, dialogue, &c. on all which occaſions, 
dia, which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is 


borrowed from the Greek Ja; ex, or cum; which be- 


gins the ſame words in the Greek. f 

ndeed we have words wherein 4% is no prepoſition bor- 
rowed from a foreign language; though it is poffible, the 
words themſelves may: as in diamant, dia, &e 

Dia, in Mythology, a goddeſs among the Romans, probably 
the ſame with CYBELE. | | Mott) 


DIABATHRA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſhoe worn by the 


Grecian women. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant- in voc. 
DIABE, in Zoology, the name of a prickly ſea-ſiſh of the 
orbis or globe-fiſh kind, and in all things reſembling the 
hiſtrix or porcupine-fiſh, except that its ſpines or prickles 
are all fixed into its {kin by three inſertions. | 


DIABETES, AmCnrre, in Medicine, a haſty and profuſe 


evacuation of the drink by the urinary paſſages; accom- 


body. 


The word is derived from the Greek Jiacatyeir, to per- 


vade, or paſs quick. 


The drink, thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered from ] 


- 5 


milky ; but ſometimes not at all. | 

The diabetes ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
of the arteries of the kidneys; or too great a quantity of 
ſharp ſalts in the blood, which difiolve the maſs of blood, 


what it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and 


| or diſunite the parts thereof; ſo that the ſeroſity is easily 


ſeparated from the thicker parts. | . 
According to Quincy, the evident, and moſt common 


cauſe of the diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpirituous li- 


quors, wherewith the ſerum becomes ſo impregnated, 
that it will not attract, and join with the cruor, or glo- 
bules of the blood, but runs off through the kidneys 
ſweet,. or inſipid. | | 1 0 . 


exerciſe, indulge themſelves with drinking vinous li- 


by too great a quantity of ſuch as are cooling. x 


In this diſeaſe the urineſis thin and pellucid, and has no 


ſediment, and is of a ſyeetiſh taſte ; though caſes have 
occurred, in which it Jas not had this taſte 3 the quan- 


tity voided is always ry great; and if the patients en- 
deavour to retain it, they are afflicted with ſwellings 


about the loins, and a ſenſation of weight and preſſure in 
the hypochondria. It is attended with thirſt, a hectic 
heat, a weak but quick pulſe, and a gradual wailing of 
wn no ES | 


Perſons ſubject to the diabetes. Tt 18 2 very rare diſeaſe, and | 
ſeems to have been ſo in other ages as well as in later 


times. Galen expreſly ſays, that he never met with more 


than two perſons who had it; the people affected with 


it are uſually ſuch as have diſorders of the viſcera in ga» 
neral ; and it is often but a fymptomatic affection, ariſing 
from an improper treatment of perſons in tevers. 


 Pregn-flics in it. It is always a very terrible diſeaſe, but 


the longer ſtanding it is of, the more difficult it is to be 


but the people uſually live ſome time with it, though 
X generally die tabid, after having been af- 
flicted with it for a length of time. W 


are the occaſion of this, are firſt to be regarded, and are 
to be attacked with ſuch aperients as are not ſtrongly 
diuretic; of this kind are decoctions of the roots of dan- 


delion, ſuccory,” polypody, and the like, and of the ca- 


pillary herbs. Pills alſo are to be taken, made of am- 


moniacum, and the other reſolvent gums, with the bit- 
ter extracts; and interchangeably with theſe the digeſ- 
tive neutral ſalts, ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum, and the 


like. During this courſe, the febrile heat, which al- 


ways attends this diſtemper, is to be taken off by the ve- 
getable acids, ſuch as ſorrel and purflain, and tinCture 


of roſes made in the uſual way. Some recommend the 
teſtaceous powders, in general; and others are peculiarly 
laviſh in the praiſes of craw-fiſh, reduced to powder whole, 
aſter baking them in an oven. The great diſcharge of urine 


is to be leſſened, in the mean time, by gentle laxatives now 


and then given, ſuch as-infuſions of ſenna, rhubarb, 


and the like; and finally, if the diſeaſe goes off, or rc 


mits conſiderably of its violence, the_chalybeates, and 
other reſtoratives, are to be given, to reſfore the parts to 
their due ſtate. It is a common error to give aſtringents 
in a diabetes; for, if they take effect, they too violently 
conſtringe the viſcera, and bring on pains and ſwellings 
in the loins, and not rarely an aſcites and death itſelf in 
the end. 1 N 
Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe ſhould be extremely _ 


panied with an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 


It happens molt frequently to thoſe who, without due 


quors, and then quench their thirſt ariſing from thence 


cured; it is not, however, ſuddenly of fatal confequence, 


Method of cure. The infarctions of the viſcera, which 
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ful of themſelves in their regimen z they ſhould avoid all 
hot things, and beware of themſelves that they do not 
fall into violent paſſions; they ſhould feed principally on 
emulſive and gelatinous diet, to make up for the walte 
of fleſh that always attends this diſeaſe. Junker's Conſp. 
Med. p. 540. ER 
The bark, lime-water, Briſtol-water, and antimonials 
combined with the tinfura thebaica, have been recom- 
mended and uſed for the cure of this diſorder. Mode- 
rate exerciſe, and friction of. the body, are uſeful. _ 
Dr. Morgan thinks the tincture of cantharides may al- 
moſt be abſolutely depended on for ſtopping the imme- 
diate flow of urine in the diabetes. The way he prepares 


his tincture is, by infuſing half an ounce of cantharides | 


upon a pound of the elixir vitrioli; of which tincture, 
from fifteen to thirty or forty drops, may be given twice 
or thrice a day in Briſtol hot-well water. Mechan. 
Pract. of Phyſ. p. 114. e ; 
Dr. Jurin found the chalybeate waters acidulated with 

the oil of ſulphur, very ſucceſsful in this diſtemper. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. abr. vol. ii. p. 469. 5 
Alum-poſſet drink is alſo ſaid to be an effectual cure for 
a diabetes. Ibid. © 7 
According to Dr. Mead, the diabetes is a diſeaſe of the 


liver, and not of the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys, as | 
has been generally thought. See Monit. & Pract. Me- 


dic. cap. ix. ſect. 2. and Mechanic Account of Poiſons, 
JGG „ 
The doctor recommends the following medicine as effi- 

cacious in this diſtemper : take four pints of milk, boil 


it a little, and turn it with three drachms of alum ; four |. 


ounces of this ſhould be taken three times a day atleaſt, 
Dr. Brockleſby attributes great efficacy, in a caſe where 
he was concerned, to alum whey, made by boiling from 
_ fifty to thirty grains of powdered roche alum, in a ſut- 
' ficient quantity of new milk from the cow, to afford a 
full pint of whey; half of which was drunk by the pa- 
tient every night and morning, for fix weeks. Med. 

_  Obf. vol. iii. p. 279. 5 wg N 


Dr. Dobſon of Liverpool made ſeveral experiments, in | nguithes PBS. 
DIACHALASIS, from Jiaxanzo, to be relaxed, in the 


order to aſcertain the nature of this diſeaſe ; and he con- 


ſiders it as a ſpecies of imperfect digeſtion or aſſimila- 
tion, and to be more a diſeaſe of the ſyſtem in general, | 


than either of the liver or kidneys. On this ſyſtem he 
accounts for the different taſte of the urine in different 
ſubjects, the emaciating effects of this diſeaſe, the acid 
ſweats, and the ſenſation of hunger that attend it. From 
hence he infers, that the obvious indications of cure are, 
to ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, to promote a due 
fanguification, and to eftablith a perfect aſſimilation 
through the whole economy. Med. Obſ. vol. v. art. 
3: 9 - 
There is another kind of diabetes, wherein the perſon af- 
fected renders a great deal more by urine than he drinks, 
| nay, ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some 
phyſicians attribute this exceſſive quantity of liquor to 
the air he reſpires, which, they ſuppoſe, becomes con- 
verted into water; or, at leaſt, the water in the air re- 
ſpired is here abſorbed, and collected. But others, with 


more probability, attribute it to a colliquation of the 


blood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of the body. 


DIABETES, in Hydraulics, is applied to a ſiphon, the two 
legs or branches whereof are incloſed in one another; 
as in the glaſs deſcribed by Hero, which runs itſelf quite 


empty, without being inverted, as ſoon as the water is 
arrived at the height of the upper branch of the ſiphon. 


DIABOLUS marinus. See Sea DEvit, «© | 
 DIABOTANUM, from %% and Boravn, herb, in Pharmacy 
and Chirurgery, denotes a plaſter of herbs, wherewith | 


wens, &c. are reſolved and diſcuſſed. The diabolanum 
is ſovereign for the hydatides. " | 


 DIABROSIS, in Medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of | 
_ a part, cauſed by ſharp, corroſive humours, gnawing and | 


'devouring the ſame. „„ | | 
The word is Greek, compounded of ia, per, through; 
and Bewgoxeuy, to cat. | | ws 


DIACARTH AMI, in Pharmacy, an electary, compoſed of | 


turbith, manna, ſcammony, hermodactyls, and other 
purgatives; with the addition of the pulp of the ſeed of 
the carthamus, which gives it the denomination. —_ 

Diacarthami chiefly purges pituita. It was formerly pre- 

ſcribed in diſeaſes of the brain, and frequently mixed in 


_ medicines along with other purgatives, but is now wholly |. 


out of ule. | . | 
DIACARYON, or Dianvuevun, in Pharmacy. Sce Dia- 
NUCUM-. | | 
The word is formed from %, and yapua, walnut. 
Galen is ſaid to have prepared his diacaryon with the juice 
of walnuts, mixed with as much honey as ſuſſiced to 
render it an agreeable compoſition. 


DIACAUSTIC curve, or cauſtic by REFRACTION, is a ſpe- 


cies of cauſtic curyes, whoſe geneſis may be thus con- 


" 
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Imagine an infinite number of rays, as BA, BM, BH 
&c. (Tab. Gem. fig. 20.) iſſuing from the ſame Tami. 
nous point, B, to be refracted from, or to the perpendi- 
cular MC, in the curve AM; and fo, as that CE, the 
fines of the angles of incidence CME be always to CG 
the fines of the refracted angles CMG, in a given ratio: 
then the curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, 
is called the diacauſtic.. | i . 
DIACELTATESSON, in Chemiſiry, a name given by Van 
Helmont, to a purging preparation, procured from the 
fixed flowers of antimony, in the following manner : take 
eighteen grains of the fixed diaphoretic flowers of anti. 


mony, ſixteen grains of roſin of ſcammony, and ſeven 


grains of cream of tartar, make all together into a pow. 
der. Or take nine grains of the fixed antimony, nine 
grains of roſin of ſcammony, and three grains of cream 
of tartar; make them into a fine powder. The former 
is the largeſt doſe for a prowh Pere, and the latter the 
leaſt; they are to be taken without any acid; andi if they 
operate too violently, the violence may be ſtopped by 


taking any thing acid: it is to be given in intetmittents, 


ſo as to finith its operation immediately before the coming 


on of the fit: it is ſaid by the author always to cure 


quartans before the fourth doſe, and all intermittent and 
continued fevers. . | 
Boerhaave obſerves, that he had often given it with good 
effects,. but never with that great ſucceſs which the au- 


thor aſcribes to it; who ſays, that it radically cures the 


gout and fevers, heals ulcers of the larynx, œſophagus, 
and bladder, and purges the body when in perfect health, 
but not otherwiſe, 'This candid writer obſerves, that 


Helmont ſeems always to have carried the virtues of his 


medicines by a ſubtilty of reaſoning, beyond what will 


be found warrantable of them from experience. Boerh, 


Chem. part ii. p. 338. 


| v. pa 3 I 1 | 
DIACENTROS, from %, through, and yeyrpoy, center, is 


uſed by Kepler to ſignify the ſhorteſt diameter of the el- 


| liptical orbit of any planet; probably becauſe it paſſed - 
through the center, and not through the ſocus, Which 


diſtinguiſhes it from the longer diameter. 


AHedicinal Works of the Ancients, a term uſed to expreſs a 
| ſolution of continuity in the bones of the cranium at the 
ſutures; that is, when the bones recede from their mu- 


| tual indentation, an accident that frequently happens | 


from large wounds in the head. 15 
DIACHALCITIS, in Chirurgery and Pharmacy, a plaſter 


which formerly uſed to be applied after the amputation 


of a cancer, and on many other occaſions. | | 
The emplaſirum diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, 


and chalcitis; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its 


name. 


DIACHRISTA, from J and yp, J anoint, a name 


given by the ancient writers in medicine to certain com- 


poſitions, whoſe uſe was to be applied to the fauces, 

uvula, palate, and tongue, for the abſterſion of phlegm. 
DIACHYLON, in Pharmacy, a name given to divers plaſ- 
ters, on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which 
Yvan drawn from 


are viſcid juices, called by the Greeks 


certain plants. See MuctiLAGr. 


marſhmallow roots, fenugreek, and aniſe-ſeeds. 
per to ſoften, digeſt, ripen, and reſolve. 


and ripens with more force than the ſimple diachylon. 

There is alſo the great diachylon, diachylon magnum, com- 
poſed of litharge of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and 
dill, turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and mu- 


_ cilages of line and fenugreek, with new figs, raifins of 
Damaſcus, ichthyocolla, juices of orris, ſquills, and 
huyſſop. 6 | ; | Raule, Atl 


This diachylon ſoftens ſchirrhuſes, and reſolves and diſli- 
pates tumours. It is called the great, not only on ac- 
count of its extraordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe com- 
2 of a greater number of ingredients than the 

The DIacHyYLON gummatum, or diachylon cum gummi, is the 


"os diachylon, with the addition of gum ammoniac, gal- 


anum, and ſagapenum, difſolved with wine, and boiled 
to the confiſtence of honey. This plaſter is the molt 
powerful of all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. 
DIACODIUM, in Pharmacy, a ſyrup prepared from poppy- 
heads; called alſo the fyrupus de meconio. 
The word is formed from the Greek u, per, and nad ei, 


| poppy-beads. 


The ancients had two kinds: /imple, and compound. 
D1acobium, the ſimple, was a kind of opiate, made of the 
Jes expreſſed from the heads of white poppies, aud 
oiled up with ſugar. See OPIATE. | 
It was preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to ap- 
F peaſe 


Diachrrox, white, or ſimple, ſhould be compounded of 
common oil, litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from 
It is pro- 


The aachylan, called ireatum, has for its baſis the dom 
mon white diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce _ 
of powder of iris is mixed. This plaſter digeſts, incides, 
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was of great uſe among the ancients; but it is now laid 
aſide, ſince it has been found, that the ſyrup made of an 
infuſion of white poppy-heads, which is what we now 
call diacodium, produces the ſame effect. ; 
Dracopiou, compound, was made of the fimple, with the 
addition of the troches of hamec, hypocyſtis, myrrh, 


cCatarrhs, hzmorrhoids, and fluxes of the belly. | 

DIACODUS, in Natural H ſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the diadochos, a kind of beryl or ſapphire, of which many 
fabulous things are aſſerted. 

DIACOLOCY THUS, in Pharmacy, 91 xoaouurDi fon, 


is a principal ingredient. See COLOCYNTH. 
DLACONICON, Sacriſiy, a place adjoining to the ancient 


relics, and other ornaments of the altar, were preſerved, 
anſwering to our veſtry. 


The word is Greek, formed from H12xopew, I ſerve, I mi- 
niſter, becauſe here was kept every thing belonging to 
divine ſervice. It was alſo called dee, and in La- 


ceived and ſaluted ſtrangers. Sometimes, too, it was 
called unT2T@ptor, OF pure Twprer, menſa, on account of the 
tables kept therein, for diſpoſing the ſacred ornaments 


the lodging of ſoldiers. 


 D#AacoNnRY.. g 


DIACOPE, Arzxorn, from J and aud; I cut off, in 


TM ESIS. 


the act of cutting off any part. 


the London diſpenſatory. 


See SOUND. 


which intimates a paſſage; and ax», I hear, q. d. the 
_ conſideration of the paſſage of the ſounds we hear. 


at Athens. | 


few perſons employed in the government. 'The other 


_ ſhare. The firſt were called diacrii, and the latter pedi. 


aufe, Or upper quarter, or part of the city. 


9 | tributed the quarter of the diacrii among his ſons, and 
put Lycus at their head, . 


ger of the gods. 


remedies, wherein quinces are a principal ingredient. 
The word comes from #1, and xv ovicy, quince. 


2 of quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief 
ae. | | 5 5 | 


with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſtamina, by the con- 
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ing it. The lower part of this laſt is membranaceous, 


1 5 N eng m figure, and ſplit lengthwiſe on its oppoſite 


or awl-ſhaped parts, of which the intermediate are al- 
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ment is awl-ſhaped, and like a briſtle, and covers the ſlit 
of the cylindraceous filament incumbent on it: 
| theræ are ten; the piſtil is ſingle; the germen oblong 
and roundiſh; the ſtyle ſubulate and filiform; the ſtigma 
downy, of the length of the ſtyle, and placed immedi- 
ately under the antheræ; the calyx is a monophyllous, 
_ campanulate, and withering perianthium; the papilio- 
naceous corolla unequal, and its petals have diſtin 
names, as veæillum, the ſtandard, 
the wings, which are two equal petals, one at each (ide 


of the ower, under the vexillum; and carina, the keel, 
which is the loweſt petal, often bipartite, placed under 
by vexillum er- the ale; the pericarpium is an 
oblong, compreſſed, bifalve 1 itudi- 
Vos. by N 8 > ve legumen, with a longitudi 


a | \ 


peaſe coughs, and to provoke fleep. This preparation | 


d balauſtines. It was uſed to ſtop and ſoften | | . 
eiter Ag This is a perfect natural claſs of plants, and is the moſt 


from 1o>oxurbis, colocynth;, a remedy, of which colocynth | 


churches, where the ſacred veſtments, with the veſlels, | 


tin ſalutatorrum 3 becauſe it was here that the biſhop re-| 
but Linnzus wholly excludes this part of a plant from 


diadelphia, or papilionaceous flowers, is dipetalous, and 
onz or rather from wyraroy, a fort of inn, or houſe, for 
8 „F 5 I edges of which join ſo nicely and cloſcly together, that 
'DIACONISSA, and DiaconaTE. See DEACON, and | 
| | 755 | ftance, but only in their ſituation. Linnzus has ſtrictly 
examined this, and finds that the author is ſo far right, 
that this is really the caſe in many of the papilionaceous 
flowers, but not in all: ſome not only appearing to have, 
but really and certainly having a carina compoſed of only 


Grammar, the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
DiacopE, in Surgery, denotes a deep cut or wound; or 
DIACORALLIUM, in Medicine, a preparation of coral in| Ihe conſideration of the ſtigma is of more conſequence _ 
| „ I in this than in moſt other flowers, and even more than 
DIACOUSTIC»S, or D1aynoxnics, the conſideration of 
the properties of ſound refracted in paſſing through dif- 
_ ferent mediums z that is, out of a denſer into a more 
ſubtile, or out of a more ſubtile into a denſer medium. | 


ſeeds of ail the plants of this claſs are eatable, except- N 
ing in a very few particulars; their leaves aiſo are a \ 


The word is formed from the Greek Ju, per, through, | comprehending one genus; the herandris, two; the oci- 


DIACRII, in Antiquity, was the name of a party or faction 


That city, we read, was divided into two parties: the 
one favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a 


conſiſted of ſuch as were for a demecratical, or popular | 
government, wherein the whole people ſhould have a 
aci; the latter inhabiting the lower, and the former the -- behind, and let fall on the neck. 
| The laws of Solon imported, that Piſiſtratus ſhould be 
chief of the diacrii; though the ſcholiaſt, on Ariſto- | | | 
phanes's comedy, The Waſps, affirms, that Pandion dif- | round crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to have _ 
been worn on divers parts of the body: thus Phavorinus 


DIACTORE, in A4ythology, a ſurname of Mercury; derived | 

from raya, I attend, becauſe Mercury was the meſſen- | | 
„ | leg, but which the people miſtook for a dradem.. 

- Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus was the | | 

4- farſt inventor of the diadem.  Athenzus afſures us, taae | 

rd | the topers, and good fellows, firſt made uſe of it, to 

Confectio diacydonites, or diacydonium, is marmalade, a con- 


 DIACYDONITES, in Pharmacy, is applied to things and E 


DIADELPHIA, in Botany, the ſeventeenth claſs of plants | The diadem remained a long time the peculiar badge of 


323 kings; at length it was aſſumed by the Roman emperors, | 
junction of their filaments, are formed into two bodies, | _ By - 
the one ſtanding above the piſtil, and the other ſurround- | 


ut the upper half terminates in nine ſubulate, 


ternately longer and ſhorter by pairs. The upper fila-| 


The an- 


one of our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by a border 
covering the reſt ; ale, 
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nal ſuture, both above and below; the ſeeds are few, 

roundiſh, ſmooth, fleſhy, and pendulous, in a ſmall, 

ſhort, proper receptacle, thinner towards the baſe, and 

obtuſe at the diſk that faſtens them. 

The word is formed of the Greek His, twice, and afe- f 
ges, brother. Among the plants of this claſs are the 7 


fumitory, milk-wort, broom, &c. See Tab, of Botany, 
Claſs 17. | =O | 


remarkable of all others in the ſtructure of the flower. 
The common ſituation of the flower is an obliquely pen- 
dulous direction, or in an acute angle from a perpendi- 
cular line. The former ſyſtematiſts in botany, as Lin- 
næus obſerves, took great notice of the pod in this claſs 
of plants, and thought it the principal ſubject of diſ- : 
tinction; but he very judiciouſly makes it but of ver 
little conſequence, and will not allow it ſufficient to bl | 
tinguiſh the genera one from another: but the cup, which 
had always before his time been diſregarded, he eſteems 
a very eſſential part of the plant, and ſufficiently certain 
to erect the different genera upon in many cafes. Some 
of the old writers had been uſed to take the leaves into 
their marks, by which to diſtinguith genera of this claſs; 


this office. Magnol has obſerved, that the carina of the 
is compoſed of two diſtinct oblong petals; the lower 


they ſeem only one; and are not joined in their ſub- 


that of any other part of the fructification in this. The 


grateful food to cattle. Lin. Gen. Plant. p. 377. 
Of this claſs there are four orders, viz. the pentandria, 


| 
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andria, two; and the decandria, forty-nine. | 


DIADEM, AinJnuay in Antiquity, a head-band, or fillet, 


worn by kings as a badge of their royalty ; while the 
crown was left to the gods. © „ 
The word comes from the Latin diadema, of the Greek 


2 — 


quad, , a little band encompaſſing the head, of the verb 


ids, cingo, I gird. | | EET | 

The diadem was a ſort of ribbon, or fillet, woven of ſilk, 
thread, or wool, more or leſs broad. It was tied round 
the temples, and forehead; the two ends being knotted 


— I K 


It was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometimes 
embroidered with gold, and ſet with pearls, and precious 
ſtones. In later times it likewife came to be twiſted 
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obſerves, that Pompey was ſuſpected of aſpiring ro the 


royalty, becauſe of his wearing a white garter, which _ . ; 


was no other than a ligature for an ulcer he had on his 


preſerve themſelves from the fumes of wine, by tying it TY 1 5 | 
tight round their heads; and that it long afterwards | | 
came to be a royal ornament. _ „ 55 | | 


as the mark of imperial dignity.  _ N 3 
Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman 
emperors firſt aſſumed the diadem. Some refer it to Ca- 
ligula, others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the 
Great. The younger Victor ſays, poſitively, that Au- 
relian took the diadem, which no emperor had dared to do 
before him. For though it ſhould ſeem from the ſame 
writer, that Caligula had done the like, yet Suetonins- 
aſſures us, he had it only in view, and that he never ex- 
ecuted it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took a diadem; but it 
was only in the palace he wore it, and never appeared 
with it in public. Jornandes even goes as low as Dio- 
cleſian for the introduction of the dradem ; but it is cer- 
tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like 
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of pearls, that bears a very great affinity to a diadem. 
And the authors, who have explained that medal, are all 
agreed that it is one. Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aure- 
lian to have takey it: his ſucceſſors imitated him therein; 
and yet the ornament did not become common till the 
time of Conſtantine, After him the empreſſes were al- 
| 5 lowed 
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lowed to wear it; accordingly we find them repreſente 
therewith on medals; though till that time we have uo 
inſtance either of crown, or diadem, on a woman's head, 
in all the Roman empire. 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, 
PRO that Conſtantine firſt wore the diadem, and that 
e only took it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But 
this is not very probable; and it is certain, that at leaſt 
ſome emperors had worn it before him, as Aurelian, and 
Carinus. | 


Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Cx-| 


ſarz which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein 
he is repreſented with a diadem, adorned with rays ; 
though even after Conſtantine, when the diadem was be- 
come the uſual ornament of the Auguſti, it was not al- 
ways given to the Cæſars. Indeed, we fee it on ſome 
of whe medals of Julian, while only Cæſar; though it is 
pretty certain, he did not wear it till he became Au- 
guſtus. Du-Cange will not aſſert, that Conſtantine firſt 
took the diadem ; but only, that he firſt made it into a 
kind of caſk, or cloſe crown, as is ſeen in ſome of his 
medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. _ 


 D1aptM, in Heraldry, is applied to certain circles, or rims, | 
ſerving to bind or incloſe the crowns of ſovereign princes ; | 
and to bear the globe, and croſs, or the fleurs-de-lys, | 


for their creſt. 


The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, that ſome are| 


bound with a greater, and ſome with a leſs, number of 


diadems. | £ = | I 
Prelates likewiſe appear to have anciently worn a ſort of 


diadem : thus Baronius writes, that St. James the apoſtle 


wore a gold plate on his forehead, as a mark of his epiſ- 
_ copal dignity. | 1 5 5 5 
In blazoning, the bandage about the heads of Moors, on 


| thields, is ſometimes alſo called diadem. 


the beautiful deep- coloured ones only ſky blue beryls, 
berylli aeroides. The writers of the middle age have 
given ſtrange accounts of the magical virtues of this 
ſtone, ſuch as its calling up, ſpirits, and many other the 
like things, on being thrown into water: they ſaid, how- 
ever, that if it happened by any accident to touch a dead 


- DIADOCHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the 


ancients to a gem, approaching to the nature of the be- 
ryl, or aqua-marina, probably a pale ſapphire ; for they 
had no peculiar generical name for that gem, but called 


body it loſt all its virtue. 


_ nated contrary to the order of nature. 


The word, in its original Greek, Japeors, ſignifies divi- | 


There are five ways of performing the diæreſit, viz. by 


fron. 


cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing, and burning. 


D1zREs15S is alfo uſed, in Medicine, for the deſtroying or| 


conſuming of the veſſels, or canals, of an animal body; 
when, from ſome cutting, or corroding humour, certain 


paſſages are made, which naturally ought not to have 


deen; or certain natural paſſages are dilated beyond their 


ordinary dimenſions ; ſo that the juices, which ſhould 


have been contained therein, extravaſate, or run out. 


DiæaksIs, in Grammar, is a figure whereby a diphthong is 
divided into two ſyllables: as aulæ into aulat, pictæ into | 


pittat, aque into aguai. . 


Diaxksis is alſo uſed, in a general ſenſe, ſor any diviſion | 
of one ſyllable into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, | 


Stamina non ulli diſſoliienda deo, for difſolvenda. 


This is uſually noted by two points placed over a letter, 


to ſhew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined 
with any other ſo as to make it a diphthong : thus ara, 
by the points over the e, is diſtinguiſhed from era. 


wo 


It is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by 


- dividing one ſyllable into two: as aulae, by a diæreſis, is 


a word of three ſyllables, inſtead of aue. See TMxs!s. 
I ETETA, Aa, from JStaraw, 1 arbitrate, among 
the Athenians, were of two ſorts, the cleroti and dia- 


lacterii. The former were a kind of public atbitrators, 


_ choſen by lot, to determine all cauſes exceeding ten 


chæol. Grec. lib. i. cap. 22. tom. i. p. 122, ſeq. 


drachms within their own tribe. Their office was an- 
nual, at the expiration of which they were obliged to 
give up their accounts; ang if it was proved, that they 


refuſed to give judgment, or to have been reg ae | 


they were puniſhed with infamy. Their ſentence, how- 


ever, was not final, an appeal lying from it to the ſupe- 
rior courts, 1 | 


The dialaferu, on the contrary, were private arbitrators, 


from whofeTentence there lay no appeal; and accord- 


ingly they always took an oath to 3 with- | 


out partiality, which the clerati did not. Potter's Ar- 


DIAGLAVUCIUM, a name given by the old writers on 
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medicine to a ſort of collyrium, in which the juice of the 
laucium, or yellow poppy, was a principal ingredient, 
t was uſed for beginning lippitudes and ophthalmies, 


DIAGLYPHICE, from J,ayavgw, I engrave, the art of 


ENGRAVING, cutting, or otherwiſe working, hollow or 
concave figures, in metals; ſuch as ſeals, intaglios, ma- 
trices, or coins for medals, &c. See SCULPTURE. 


DIAGNOSTIC, in Medicine, a term applied to thoſe ſigns, 


or De which indicate, or diſcover, the preſent 
ſtate of a diſeaſe, its nature; and cauſe. ä 


The word is compounded of the Greek 1a, per, through, 


or by; and yiorre, I know. 


The phyſicians have diagnoftic, as well as prognoflic figns ; 


the firſt, with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
and the patient; and the ſecond to the future. 


DIAGONAL, in Geometry, a right line drawn acroſs a pa- 


rallelogram, or other quadrilateral figure, from the ver- 
tex of one angle to that of another. | 

Such 1s the line PN (Tab. Geometry, fig. 21.) drawn from 
the angle P, to N. e z 
Some authors call it diameter, and others the diametral of 
the figure. ng 2 ͤͤWVöö | 
It is demonſtrated, 1. That every diagonal divides a pa- 
rallelogram into two equal parts. 2. TWO diagonal, 
drawn in any parallelogram, biſect each other. 3. The 
diagonal of a ſquare is incommenſurable with one of its 
ſides. | ELD | | | 
Add, 4. A very noble theorem in elementary geometry, 
firſt demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the Memoires de 
PAcademie Royale de Sciences, an. 1706, is, that the 


| ſum of the ſquares of the two diagonals of every paral- 


lelogram is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 


ſides. | 


It is evident, at fir fight, that the famed 47th propoſi- 


tion of Euclid, ſo richly worth the hecatomb it coft the 


author, is only a particular caſe of this propoſition : for 
if the parallelogram be rectangled, it follows of courſe, 

that the two azagona's are equal; and, of conſequence, 
that the ſquare of a diagonal, or, which is the ſame thing, 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right angle, is equal 
to the ſquares of the two ſides. If a parallelogram be 
oblique-angled, and, of conſequence, the two diagonals 


\ unequal, as is the more uſual caſe, the propoſition be- 
comes of more extenſive uſe. | Y no 
| | 8 The demonſtration, in oblique-angled paralleJograms, is 
DIADROME, from %% and ꝙpohos, curſus, is ſometimes | 
auſed for the vibration, motion, or ſwing of a pendulum. 
DLARESIS, in Surgery, the operation of dividing and ſe- 
parating parts, whole union and continuity were an ob- 
ſtacle to the cure; or which were joined and congluti- 


thus: ſuppoſe the oblique- angled parallelogram ABCD 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 22.) whereof BD is the greater dia- 


_ gonal, and AC the leſſer: from the point A, of the ob- 


tuſe angle DAB, let fall a perpendicular AE, to the 


fide CD; and from the point B another perpendicular 
BF to the fide DC. Then are the triangles ADE, BCF 


equal, and fimilar, as AD is equal to BC, and the an- 


gle ADE, BCF, as well as AED, BFC, are alſo Z 2 | 


equal; conſequently, DE is equal to CF. Now, by 
Euclid, prop. 12. lib. ii. in the obtuſe-angled triangle 
BDC, the ſquare of the fide BD is equal to the ſum 


of the ſquares of BC, and CD, together with double 5 | , 
the rectangle of CF by CD; and by the 13th, lib. 


11. in the triangle DAC, the ſquare of the fide AC 
is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of AD, and CD, 


abating double the rectangle of the ſame CD, by DE, 
| equal to CF. Conſequently, the former excels preciſely 3 
compenſating this defect, the ſum of the ſquares of the Mt 


two diagonals is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 
four ſides. Q. E. D. . | 


Hence, in every rhombus, or lozenge, knowing one fide, MR 


and a diagonal; the other diagonal will like wiſe be known : 
for, as the four ſides are equal, ſubtracting the ſquare of 


the given diagonal from quadruple, the ſquare of the given 


hide, the remainder is the ſquare of the diagonal re- 
quired. VCC TOS: 5 
The propoſition is likewiſe of great ufe in the theory of 
compound motions; for, in an oblique-angled patallel- 
ogtam, the greater diagonal being the ſubtenſe of an ob- 
tuſe, and the leſſer of an acute angle, which is the com- 
plement of the former, the greater will be the greater, 
and the leſs the leſs, as the obtuſe angle is the greater; 
ſo that if the obtuſe angle be conceived to increaſe bill it be 
infinitely great, with regard to the acute one; or, which 
amounts to the ſame thing, if the two contiguous ſides 


of the parallelogram be extended directly, end to end, 


in a right line, the great diagonal becomes the ſum of 
the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing. Now, two 
contiguous ſides of a parallelogram being known, toge- 
ther with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the 
ſubtenſe of that angle, i. e. one of the diagonols of the 
parallelogram, in numbers; which done, Mr. ge Lagny's 
8 gives the other. Which ſecond diagonal, thus 
ound, 1s the line that would be deſcribed by a body im- 
ues at the ſame time by two forces, which ſhould 
ave the ſame ratio to each other as the condguouy $des | 

| | n gave, 
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| nd act in thoſe two directions; which diagonal 
4 An would deſcribe in the ſame time, as it would 
have deſcribed either of the contiguous ſides in, if only 
impelled by the force correſponding thereto. This is 
one of the great uſes of the propoſition ; for the ratio of 
two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 
frequently neceſſary to determine, in numbers, the line 


a body, impelled by two forces, would deſcribe in a cer- 


See ComPosITION of Motion. 

All the ſides of a rectilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, 
DE, EA (fig. 23. ). and the angles O, and Y, being 
Rory to find the diagonals. 2 
Fn the triangle AB E, the ſides AB, and AE; being 


4 and the angle O, the angle A is 7 Wand 


by trigonometry 3 and, from this, the diagonal BE. And, 


after the like manner, the triangle BCD is reſolved, | 


| agen BD found. 
| e e or plans, are beſt taken, by 
having all the ſides and diagonals, the uſe of this problem, 
in planimetry, is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch. 
as are willing to have their work accurate, though at the 
expence of calculation. . | 
' DraGonaL ſcale. See PLOTTING-ſcale, and SCALE. 


DIAGRAM, from raypapes I deſcribe, in Geometry, &c. | 


D 


a ſcheme for the explanation, or demonſtration, of any | 


figure, or the properties thereto belonging. 


Nete Hyperbolgon — TY 


Uyperbolzzon T etrachord 1 Paranete Hyperbolzon 0 4 


I Trite Hyperbolxon — f 
2 Ne Diezeugmenon — 8 
e | Paranete Diezeugmenon — d — Nete Synemmenon 
Diezeugmenon Tetrachord* | „ 5 = - i 
5 I Trite Diezeugmenon — c — ParaneteSynemmenon | ng 
 AParameſe e Un e Synemmenon Tetrachord 


; Meſon Tetracho a 


/ 


Parypate Meſon — 


* 


Hypaton Tetrachord p 


I Hypate Hypaton — _ 


Proſlambanomenos — A 


It is to be obſerved, that this diagram only repreſents the | 
diatonic genus; and therefore, after the names lychanos | 


Hpaton, and lychanes meſon, ſome add diatonos, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the lichanoi of the chromatic or harmo- 


nic genera. Wallis, Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 
See LichAxvus. at | 


| The tetrachords in this diagram are conjunct or.disjunct. | 


e conjunct have a common note, chord, or ſound. 
Thus the hypate meſon, which is the laſt of the hypa- 
| ton tetrachord, is the firſt of the meſon. The meſe alſo 


is the laſt chord of the meſon, and the firſt of the ſynem- | _ 


menon tetrachord. So likewiſe the nete diezeugmenon 
is the laſt chord of the diezeugmenon, and the firſt of 


the hyperbolæon tetrachord. The disjunct tetrachords | 


are thoſe which are ſeparated by a tone. Thus the me- 


ſon and diezeugmenon tetrachords are ſeparated by the | 


tone between the meſe and parameſe : ſo likewiſe the ſy- 
nemmenon and hyperbolzan tetrachords are ſeparated by 


the tone between the nete ſynemmenon, and the nete 
diezeugmenon. we 20 


Some of the names of the chords in this diagram being 
placed nearer to each other than the reſt, ſignify that 
there is only a ſemi-tone between them. Thus, between 


the hypate hypaton and /the parypate hypaton, or be- | 


tween the meſe and the trite fynemmenon, or between 


the parameſe and trite diezeugmenon, the interval is no | 


more than a ſemi-tone. 


It has been obſerved by Dr. Pepuſch, that the ancients 
conſidered a deſcendin 


the former proceeding 


g as well as an aſcending ſcale ; | 


% Trite Synemmenon | : 


Lichanos Meſon | — G 


9 Parypate Hypaton — C 5 


tom acute to grave preciſely by | 
- | | 
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IAGRAM, or DIAGRAMMA, in the Ancient Muſic, was 
what we call the ſcale, or GAMMuT, in the modern. 
The extent of the diagramma, which they alſo called þ/+ 
tema perfeftum, was a diſdiapaſon, or two octaves in the 
ratio 1:4. In that ſpace they had eighteen chords, 
though theſe had not all different ſounds. 

To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords, or 
ſtrings, of an inſtrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be 
tuned according to the proportions in any of the genera ; 
Viz. DIATONIC, ENHARMONIC, Or CHROMATIC. 

As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it, 
ſo was the diagramma : by ſuch means it came from 4 
chords to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. 
See Malcolm's Treatiſe on Muſic, p. 519. 


Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or diagram, very 


greatly: finding it of too ſmall extent, he added five 


more chords, or notes, to it; laid them all down on a2 


ſtaff of five lines ; and, inſtead of the long Greek names, 
named all his notes by Gregory's ſeven letters. See 


The firſt, or loweſt, note of his ſcale, he marked T, and 


called gamma; whence the whole ſcale came to be deno- 


minated. 


We ſhall here inſert the whole diagram, or Greek ſcale, - 
with the corre 


ſe 
ponding letters of our modern notation. 


_ Meſe 


| Lichanos Hypaton om ; N 5 


the ſame intervals, as the latter did from grave to acute, 
and the ſame name ſerved for both. But the proſlamba- 

nomenos, and the reſt of the names, correſpond to dif- 

ferent notes of our ſcale. An example of one octave _ 


will explain the learned author's meaning. 


| | Aſcendin e N Deſcending 
4 3 — "os 


B . Hypate 5 — | ü — h | = 
S Parypate A 
d 


D — Lichanos hypaton e 


E Hypate meſon 5 
F — Parypate meſon — b 
G — Lichanos meſon 3 


a — Meſe — — G 
The intervals here, both aſcending and deſcending, are 


the ſame, and in the ſame order, viz. tone, ſemi-tone, 


tone, tone, ſemi-tone, tone, tone. So that the one ſcale 
is preciſely the reverſe of the other. This diſtinction of 
an aſcending and a deſcending ſcale, is ſaid to be condu- 


cive to the variety and perfection of melody, thou h lit- 
tle underſtood by modern compoſers. Phil. Tranſ. N? 
481. p. 369. g . 

The eighteen names of the ſcale of the ancients do not 


I ſeem 
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deem to ſignify ſo many diſtin*t ſounds, eſpecially in the | 


diatonic genus, where the paranete ſynemmenon and 
the trite diezeugmenon, as alſo the nete ſynemmenon, 
and the paranete diezeugmenon, are reputed to coincide. 


Nor do the eighteen chords ſeem perfectly diſtinct in any | 


of the other genera, except in the enharmonic. Wallis's 
- Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 158. See EXHARMONIC 

and SCALE. X 

DIAGRYDIUM, in Pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared, or 
cotrected, for medicinal uſe. 

The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the 
 SCAMMONY in a quince. Others make it to receive the 
' fumes of lighted fulphur, whence it is called, ſulphurated, 
or diagrydium ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it wich a 
quantity of ſpirit/of vitriol roſatum, ſuſhcient to make a 

ſort of liquid paſte, which is afterwards ſet to dry in the 

ſun, or by a gentle fire. And this preparation they call 
diagrydium . The end of all theſe preparations is 
to correct the ſcammony; but the generality of authors 


now are of opinion, it has nothing that needs correc- | 


tion, and that it may be uſed in its natural ſtate. 
DIAH, or Diar, a name given by the Arabs to the pu- 


niſhment of retaliation. By the Mahometan law, a bro- | 
ther, or the next relation of a murdered perſon, ought to | | 55 dy | 
And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of 
an equinoQtial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, or on the other fide of the equator; a leer egui- 


take part againſt the murderer, and demand his blood 
In reparation for that which he has ſhed. Before the 


time of Mahomet, the Arabs had a cuſtom of putting | 


freeman of their priſoners to death, in lieu of every ſlave 
they loſt in battle, and a man for every woman that was 


killed. But Mahomet regulated the laws of repriſal; di- 


recting in the Alcoran, by the diat, that a freeman 
ſhould be required for a freeman, and a ſlave for a flave. 
The Turks, probably in conſequence of this law, for- 


they now content themſelves with enflaving and ſelling 
them. Encyclop. | 


| DIAHEXAPLA, from #2 and:efarauo;, fix-fold, among 
Fdrriers, a drink made for horſes, denominated from | 


the ſix ingredients it conſiſts of; viz. birth-wort, gen- 
tian-roots, juniper-berries, bay-berries, myrrh, and ivory- 


avis. It is eſteemed a good ſtomachic, and cures | 


bites > venomous beaſts, colds, conſumptions, &c. 


time, by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. 1 
The word is formed from dies, day, becauſe indicating 
the hour of the day. See Hour. 1 


Tbe ancients alſo call it ſciathericum, from its doing it by 
the ſhadow. _ 5 „ | 4 


points at certain hours. £ BE 2 
_ The antiquity of atals is beyond doubt. Some attribute 


their invention to Anaximenes Mileſius; and others to | 


hales. Vitruvius mentions one made by the ancient 
_ Chaldee hiſtorian Beroſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt 


limb raiſed up all around, to prevent the ſhadow ſtretch- 
ing too far. „ 1 | 


But it was late before-the Romans became acquainted 


with dials, The firſt ſun dial at Rome was ſet up by | 
Papyrius Curſor, about the year of the city 460, before 
which ume, ſays Pliny, there is no mention of any ac- | 


count of 'time but by the ſun's riſing and ſetting : the 
firſt dial warn Tet up at or near the temple of Quirinus, 


but it went ill: about thirty years after, M. Valerius 


Meffala being conſul, brought out of Sicily another l, 
which he ſet up on a. pillar near the roſtrum; but for 
want of its being made for that latitude, it could not go 


true. They made uſe of it ninety-nine years; till Mar- 


tius Philippus ſet up another more exact. 


But there: ſeem to have been dials among the Jews much | 
earher than any of theſe. Witneſs the dial of Ahaz, | 


who began to reign four hundred years before Alexander, 
and within twelve years of the building of Rome ; men- 
tioned by Iſaiah, chap. xxxviii. ver. 8. 


Ihe diverſity of /un-dials ariſes from the different ſitua- 


tion of the planes, and the different figure of the ſur- 
faces whereon they are deſcribed; whence they become 
denominated equinoetial, horizontal, vertical, polar, dire, 


- eretl, declining, inclining. reclining, cylindrical, &c. For 


the general principles of their conſtruction, ſee DiAl- 
LING. | 


Dials are ſometimes diſtinguiſned into primary, and ſc 
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merly maſſacred almoſt all their priſoners of war, but | 


i 


DIAIO in the Ancient Writers.of Medicine, the name off 
a compoktion made into the form of troches, of which | 

violet flowers were one of the principal ingredients. The 
compoſitidn is deſcribed at large by Myrepſus. . 
DIAL, or S$un-D1aL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure : 


Dral is more accurately defined, a draught, or deſcription, | 

of certain lines on a plane, or ſurface, of a body given, | 
ſo contrived, as that the ſhadow of a ſtyle, or ray, of the 
ſun, paſſed through a hole therein, ſhall touch certain | 
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DiAls, primary, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 
horizon, called horizontal dials; or, perpendicular there. 
to, on the planes either of the meridian, or prime verti. 
cal, called vertical dials : to which number are alfo uſual] 
added, thoſe drawn on the polar and equinoctial planes, 
though neither horizontal, nor N | 

Dia, eguinoctial, is that deſcribed on an equinoCtial plane, 

or a plane 3 that of the equinoctial. | 
A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over to- 
wards it, and makes an acute angle with the plane of 
the horizon, or it falls off backwards from it, and makes 
an obtuſe angle therewith, This latter is called a reclining 

plane; which, if it recline back at an angle equal to the 


complement of the latitude of the place, then it lies in 


the plane of the equinoctial; and a dial drawn thereon, 
is denominated an equinetal dial. : 
Eguinoctial dials are uſually diſtinguiſhed into wpper, 
which look towards the zenith; and lower, which re- 
ſpect the nadir. a TEL 
Now, as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an 
cquinoctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on 
the northern fide of the equator, an aper equine&tial dial 


will only thew the hour, during the fpring and ſummer 


ſeaſon. © 


noctial dial will only ſhew the hour in autumn and winter, 
To have an eguinoctial dial, therefore, that ſhall ſerve all 
the year round, the upper and lower muſt be joined to- 


gether; that is, it muſt be drawn on each fide of he 


Planes | | | 
And, ſince the ſun ſhines on one fide or on the other of 
an equinoctial plane the whole day, ſuch a dial will thew 
all the hours of an artificial day.  ___ | 
To diſeribe an equinoctial DIAL geometrically, —The eguinoct ia! 


is the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural, of all dials : but the 
neceſſity of drawing it double, prevents it being much 
in uſe. However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of 


the-other kinds, and as it even furniſhes a good mecha- 


. nical methed of drawing all the other kinds of dials, it 


ſhall be here laid down. 


center C (Tab. Dialling, fig. 4.) deſcribe a circle ABDE, 
and by two diameters AD, and BE, interſecting each 
other at right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, 
DE, and EA., Subdivide each quadrant into ſix equal 
parts, by the right lines CI, C II, C III, &c. which lines 
will be hour lines. Through the center C drive a ſtyle, 
or pin, perpendicular to the plane ABD E. | 
The dial thus deſcribed being raiſed ſo as to be in the 
plane of the equator, the line C XII, in the plane of the 
meridian, and the point A looking towards the ſouth, 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the 
forenoon and afternoon. 5 on 
For horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen 
degrees each; conſequently, the plane ABDE being 


Firſt, then, to deſcribe an upper euinoctial dial: from a 


— 


ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the horary circles 


will likewiſe include arches of 15 degrees of the circle. 
AB DE. Wherefore, ſince the angles XII C XI, XI C 


N, X CIX, &c. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the 


parallel to the equinoCtial. Ariſtarchus Samius invented] lines C XII, C XI, C X, C IX, &c. are interſections 
the hemiſpherical dial. And there were at the ſame time 
ſome ſpherical ones, with a needle for a gnomon, The 


diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal dial, with its | 


of horary circles with the plane of the equinoctial. 
Again, {ſince the ſtyle paſling through the center C re- 
preſents the axis of the world; its diſtance from the 


center of the earth being inconſiderable, and it being the 


common diameter of the horary circles, its ſhadow will 
cover the hour-line C XII, when the ſun is in the meri- 
dian, or circle of 12 o'clock; C XI, when in the circle 
of 11 oclock; C X, when in the circle of 10 o'clock, 
Ke. 7. | SE 5 


Secondly, to deſcribe a lower equinofial dial: the me- 


thod is the ſame as that for the upper dial, already de- 


ſeribed; except that no hour- lines are to be drawn be- 
yond that of 6 o'clock. _ | 


Thirdly, to deſcribe an univerſal equinaial dial: join two 


metal, or ivory planes, A BCD, and CDEF (fg. 5.) fo 
as to be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface of 
the plane A BCD, deſcribe an upper equins&ial dial, and 
upon the lower a /ower, as already directed; and through 
the center I drive a ſtyle. In the plane DEFC cut a 
box, and put a magnetical needle G therein ; fit on the 
ſame plane a braſs quadrant nicely graduated, and paſſ- 
ing through a hole cut in the plane ABCD. Now, 
ſince this may be ſo placed, by means of the needle, as 
that the line 1 12 ſhall be in the plane of the meridian 3 


and, by means of the quadrant, may be ſo raiſed, as that 


the angle BCF ſhall be equal to the elevation, or the 
equator. it well ſerve as à dial in any part of the world. 
When the ſun is in the equator, theſe dials can be of no 

ule" © Fr | 
The beſt univerſal dial is that of Mr. Pardie, of which 
the following deſcription is given by Mr. Ferguſon. 1 1 
Es | a 


DIA 


dial conſiſts of three principal parts : the firſt is called | 


the horizontal plane A (fig. 6.) becauſe in practice it 
muſt be parallel to the horizon: in this plane is fixed an 
upright pin, which enters into the edge of the ſecond 

rt BD, called the meridional plane, which is made of 


two pieces, the loweſt whereof, B, is called the quad- 


equal likewiſe to the elevation of the pole, 


declination. Then, laying the edge o 
| center E, and alſo over the ſun's declination for every 

fifth day of each month, as found in tables of declina- 
tion, mark the points on the diameter AB of the ſemi- 
circle from à to g, which are cut by the ruler; and here 


From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, 
cular CD, and make the angle CAD equal to the ele- 


rant, becauſe it contains a quarter of a circle divided 
into go degrees 3 in which part, near B, the pin enters. 


The other piece is a ſemicircle D, adjuſted to the quad- 
rant, and turning in it by a groove, for raiſing or de- 
preſſing the diameter EF of the ſemicircle, which dia- 
meter is called the axis of the inſtrument. The third 
piece is a circle G, divided on both ſides into twenty- 
Ber cual parts, which are the hours. This circle is 


| pt on the meridional plane, ſo that the axis EF may | 


perpendicular to the circle; and the point C be the 


common center of the circle, ſemicircle, and quadrant. 
- "The ſtrait edge of the ſemicircle is chamfered on both | 


ſides to a ſharp edge, which paſſes through the center of 
the circle. On one fide of the chamfered part, the firſt 


fix months of the year are laid down, according to the | 


ſun's declination for their reſpective days, and on the 
other fide the laſt fix months. And againft the days on 
which the ſun enters the ſigns, there are ſtrait lines 


| drawn upon the ſemicircle, with the characters of the 
ſigns marked upon them. There is a black line drawn |. 


along the middle of the upright edge of the quadrant, 


over which hangs a thread H, with its plummet I, for | 
levelling the inſtrument. From the 23d of September | 


to the 20th of March, the upper ſurface of the circle 


muſt touch both the center C of the ſemicircle, and the 


line of ꝙ and ; and from the 20th of March to the 
23d of September, the lower ſurface of the circle muſt 


touch that center and line. In order to find the time of 
the day by this al, it muſt be ſet on a level place in 


ſun-ſhine, and adjuſted by the levelling ſcrews & and /, 
till the plumb-line hangs over the black line upon the 
edge of the quadrant, and parallel to the faid edge; 


then move the ſemicircle in the quadrant, till the line of | 
y and (where the circle touches) comes to the lati- 


| tude of the place in the quadrant; and turn the whole 


meridional plane BD, with its circle G, upon the hori- 
zontal plane A, till the edge of the ſhadow of the cir-| | Ron ws Pn SE. of 
To deſcribe an horizontal DIAL by the terreſtrial lobe. Let a 


cle falls preciſely on the day of the month in the ſemi- 

circle; and then the meridional plane will be due north 
and ſouth, the axis EF will be parallel to the axis of the 
world, and will caſt a ſhadow upon the true time of the 


day, among the hours on the circle, which is now in the | 


plane of the equinoCtial. The upper ſurface of the cir- 
cle will ſerve from the 20th of March to the 23d of 
September; and the lower for the reſt of the year. 


The months and figns are laid down on the ſemicircle in | 
the following method. Draw the right line ACB (ig. 
7.) equal to the diameter of the ſemicircle ADB, and 
äzùõͤ Cross it in the middle at right angles with the line ECD, | 
E  equalinlength to ADB; then EC will be the radius of 
2 the circle FCG, which is the ſame as that of the ſemi- 


circle. Upon E, as a center, deſcribe the circle FCG, 


on which ſet off the arcs Chand C z, each equal to 231 


degrees, and graduate them e for the ſun's 


place the days of the months, anſwering to the ſun's 


declination. Set one foot of the compaſſes in C, and 
extending the other to a or g, deſcribe the ſemicircle | 

_ _ebedef g; divide this into fix equal parts, and through 
the points of diviſion draw right lines parallel to CD, 


for the beginning of the ſines (of which one half are on 


one fide of the ſemicircle, and the other half on the 
other) and ſet the characters of the ſigns to their proper 


lines. Ferguſon's Lectures, &c. Lect. 10. 


DAL, horizontal, is that deſcribed on an horizontal plane, ; 


or a plane parallel to the horizon. 


Since the fun may illumine an horizontal plane at all times 
of the year, while he is above the horizon; an horizontal 


dial may ſhew all the hours of the artificial day through- 
out the year: ſo that a more perfect dial than this kind 


cannot be required. | | | 
To deſcribe an horizontal DAL geometrically. Draw a meri- 


dian line AB (fiz. 8.) on the given immoveable plane; 
or aſſume it, at pleaſure, on a moveable one. See Me- 
RIDIAN line. 8 >, | 
ereCt a perpendi- 


vation of the pole. In D make another angle CDE, 


and draw the 


right line DE meeting AB in E. Then make EB 


* 


equal to ED, and from the center B, with the radius 
EB, deſcribe à quadrant EBF, which divide into fix 


equal parts. Through E draw the right li 5 
Vol. II. Nv Ys * — right line cut 


8 


f a ruler over the | 


DIA 


ting AB at right angles. From the center B, through 


the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of the quadrant EF, draw right 
lines Ba, Bb, Bc, B 4, BH, meeting the line GH, in 
the points 4, b, c, 4, H. From E upon the right line EG 
ſet off the intervals Ea, Eb, &c. viz. Ea Nom E to e, 
E b from E to / Ee from E to g, &c. From the center 
A deſcribe a little circle, and applying a little ruler to 


A, and the ſeveral points of diviſion a, %, c, 4, H, and 


e, f, 2 b, G, draw the lines A XI, AX, AIX, A VIII, 
A VII, and AI, A II, A III, AIV, AV. Through A 
draw a right line VI, VI, perpendicular to AB. Continue 
the right line A VII, beyond the little circle to VII, A 
VIII to VIII, AV to V, and AIV to IV. Round the 
whole ſcheme draw a ſquare, circle, or oval figure. And 
laſtly, in A fix an index, making an angle D AC, with the 


_ meridian AB, equal to the elevation of the pole; or in C 
erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to C D; or at AF fix a tri-„ 


angular plate, ADE, perpendicular to the plane of the dial. 
In this caſe, the lines A XI, A X, AIX, &c. are the 
hour-lines of the forenoon; and AI, A II, A III, &c. 
thoſe of the afternoon; and the ſhadows of any of the 


| 3 or ſtyles, above mentioned, at the ſeveral 


ours, will fall on the reſpective hour: lines. 


To deſcribe an horizontal DI AL trigenometricallj In large dial, 


where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines 
are beſt ſet aſide; and, in lieu thereof, the lines of the 


dial are to be determined by trigonometrical calculation. 


M. Clapies, in the Memoires de Academie Royale des 
Sciences, anno 1707, has done the world good ſervice 


herein; having rendered the calculation of the hour- 


lines, which before had been operoſe enough, exceed- 
ingly eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or analogies, we 


ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of dials. And, 


firſt, for an horizontal dial; the elevation of the pole of the 


place being given, to find the angles, which the hour 


lines make with the meridian in the center of the 4%. 
The analogy, or canon, is thus: as the whole fine is to 
the fine of the elevation of the pole of the place, 5 is 
the tangent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for 


the hour required, to the tangent of the angle required: 
that is, as the ſide AC (fig. .) is to DC, ſo is ne tan- 


gent of FDC to the tangent FC, of the ang: FAC. 
zee TANGENT, &c. | „„ | 


common globe of twelve inches diameter, upon which 


are uſually drawn twenty-four meridian ſen. icireles, be 


elevated to the latitude of any given place, and turned 
about until any one of theſe meridians cuts the horizon 


in the north point, where the hour of XII is ſuppoſed to 


be marked; the reft of the meridians will cut the hori- 
zon at the reſpeCtive diftances of all the other hours 
from XIT. Let theſe points of diſtance be marked on 


the horizon, the globe be removed, and a flat board or 


plate, even with the ſurface of the horizon, put into its 


place: then ſtrait lines drawn from the center of the 


board to theſe points will be the hour lines of an hori2on- 


al dial for that latitude z and the gnomon will be in the 
| ſituation of the axis of the globe, or make an angle with 


the plane of the dial equal to the latitude of the place. 


If the globe be elevated to the complement of the lati- 


tude of the given place, and you proceed as above, you 
will have a dire ſouth dial: obſerving, that the gnomon 
makes an angle with the dial plane equal to the eo-lati- 
tude of the place, and that the hours on the dial muſt 


be ſet the contrary way to that on the horizontal. If 
the globe has more than twenty-four meridian ſemicir- 
cles, the proceſs is ſomewhat different. Elevate the 


pole to the latitude 51* 4 N. e. gr. of London, and bring 
the firſt meridian, or that of London on the Engliſh 


gs to the north : ſet the hour index to the uppermoit 


II on the horary circle; then turn the globe weſtward, 
till the index points ſucceſſively to I, II, HI, IV, V, 


and VI in the afternoon ; or until 15, 30 455 o, 75, 
and go degrees of the equator paſs under the- brazen 


meridian ; and the firſt meridian will mark the follow- 
ing degrees on the horizon from the north towards the 
eaſt, viz. 115, 245, 38711, 531, 7Ir3, and go; which 
are the reſpective diſtances of the above hours from XII 
on the plane of the horizon. | 


mm order to transfer theſe and the reſt of the hours to 


an horizontal plane, draw the parallel right lines ac and 
bd (fig. 10.) upon that plane, at a diſtance equal to the 
thickneſs of the gnomon ; and the ſpace between them 
will be the meridian or twelve o'clock line on the dial. 
At right angles to this meridian, draw g h, and on aand 
b as centers, with the fame radius of any length, de- 
ſcribe the quadrants ge and fh, and graduate them. 


The center of the plane C, and the centers of theſe 


quadrants @ and 6 are at a little diſtance from each 
other, in order to enlarge the hour diſtances about noon. 
Lay a ruler on the center 6, and on the ſeveral diſtances 
already found, viz. 113, 245, &c. in the quadrant. f , 
and draw _— DCE afternoon hour lines to I, II. 


&c. 
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c. As the ſun riſes about four in the morning, on the 


longeſt days in London, continue the hour lines of IIII 


and V in the afternoon through the center 6 to the op- 


poſite ſide of the dial. Then lay the ruler on the center 


@ through the ſame diſtances, reſpectively, in the quad- 
rant eg, draw the forenoon hour lines of XI, X, &c. 
and as the ſun does not ſet before eight in the evening 
on the longeſt days, continue the hour lines of VII and 
VIII through the center a to the other fide. Through 
514 degrees of either quadrant from its center draw the 
right line ag, which will be the hypothenuſe or axis of 
the gnomon ag i; and from g let fall a perpendicular to 
the meridian ai; and a plate ſimilar to the triangle ag ! 
ſet up between ac and bd will have its hypothenuſe ag 
d, when the dial is trul 
ſet, and will caſt a ſhadow on the hour of the day. 
line of chords will ſuperſede the neceſſity of graduating 


the quadrants. An ere@ ſouth dial (Tab. II. fig. 15.) is con- 
| ſtructed in the ſame manner, obſerving the rule already 


given with reſpect to the elevation of the pole, and of the 
pogo and the poſition of the hours. Ferguſon's Lect. 
ect. 10. | 


To deſcribe an horizontal DIAL. mechanically, by the DIAL- 
LING ſcales. Draw a double meridian line ab, cd (fg. 


11.) on the horizontal plane, and croſs it at right an- 


gles by the fix o'clock line fe; take the latitude of the | 


place with the compaſſes, in the ſcale of latitudes, and 


ſet that extent from c to e, and from a to f, on the ſix 


o'clock line; then, taking the whole ſix hours between 


that extent ſet one foot in the point e, and let the other 
foot fall where it will upon the meridian line cd, and at 


d. Do the ſame from f to b, and draw the right lines 


ed and fb, each of which will be equal in length to the 
of the compaſſes in the beginning of the ſcale at XII, 


off theſe extents from d toe for the afternoon hours, and 


the hour ſcale is divided, at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; on 


which the quarters may alſo be laid down, if required. 


Then, laying a ruler on the point c, draw the firſt five 


hours in the afternoon from that point through the dots | 


at the numeral figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, on the line de, and 
continue the lines of INI and V through the center c to 


the other fide of the dial for the like hours of the morn- 
ing: then lay the ruler on the point a, and draw the laſt | 
five hours in the forenoon through the dots 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 


on the line fb; and continue the hour lines of VII and 
VIII through the center à to the other ſide, for the like 


hours of the evening; ſet the hours to the reſpective 
lines, and make the gnomon in the manner already di- 


rected for the horizontal dial. | | | 
An erect ſouth dial may be made, by taking the co-latitude 
of the place from the ſcale of latitudes, and proceeding 
in all reſpects for the hour lines, as in the horizontal dial; 


only reverſing the hours, as in fig. 15. and making the 
angle of the ſtile's height equal to the co-latitude. | 
An horizontal dial may be eafily deſcribed with only a| 


line of chords, or a graduated quadrant of a circle. 


lines KM, IN, HO, GP, and FQ. Draw VZ for 
the hypothenuſe of the ſtyle, making the angle VZE 


equal tothe latitude of the place; and continue the line 
| Draw the line Ry parallel to the ſix o'clock | 

line, and ſet off the diſtance aK from Z to V, the diſ- 
tance bI from Z to X, cH from Z to W, 4G from z| 


V2 to 


to T, and F from Z to 8. Then draw the lines Ss, 


the diſtance y from à to 11, and from f to 1; the 
diſtance x X from h to 10, and from g to 2; wW from 


c to q, and from h to 3; r from d to 8, and from f 


to4; 5S from - to 7, and from nto 5. Then laying a 
ruler to the center z, draw the forenoon hour lines 
through the points 11, 10, 9, 8, 7; and laying it to 


the center z, draw the afternoon lines through the points 


T, 2, 3, 4, 53 continuing the forenoon lines of VII and 
VIII through Z, to the oppoſite fide of the dial, for the 


like afternoon hours; and the afternoon lines IIII and 
V through 2 for the like morning hours. Set the hours 
to the lines, and erect the ſtile, and the dial is complete. 


A ſouth dia may be conſtructed in the ſame manner, by 
drawing the line V Z to make an angle with the meridian 
Z. L equal to the co-latitude of the place, &c. reverſing 
the hours, as in fig. 15. Ferguſon, ubi ſupra. 


DAL, vertical, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical cir- 


When this is done, ſet one foot | 


the points of the compaſſes in the ſcale of hours; with | 


and extending the other to each hour on the ſcale, lay 


from b to F for thoſe of the forenoon ; and thus the 
lines de and bf will be divided in the ſame manner as“ 


With any opening of the compaſles, as AL (fig. 12.) 
deſcribe the two ſemicircles LF and LO, on the 
centers Z and z, where the ſix o'clock hour line croſſes | 
the double meridian line, and divide each ſemicircle into 
twelve equal parts, beginning at L; then connect the 
diviſions, which are equidiſtant from L, by the parallel 


Tr, Ww, Xx, and Y y, each parallel to Rr. Set off| 


cle. See VERTICAL. | | | 


| 
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Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties, according to the ver 
tical pitched upon. 'The verticals chiefly uſed, are the 
prime vertical, and the meridian z from which reſpe q 
tively ariſe, n nered, 096, nod weft elek... 
Dials which reſpect the cardinal points of the horiz 
are particularly called direct dials. See DIR Rc. 

If any other vertical be choſen, the dial is ſaid to decline 
Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpen. 
dicular to the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe bs 


on, 


all thoſe now mentioned, the dtals are particularly qe. 


nominated erect. E. gr: ered? ſouth, ere north, &c. 
Otherwiſe, the plane being oblique to the horizon, the 
are ſaid either to incline, or recline. J 


Dia, ſouth, or, more particularly, an ered? direct fouth 


Di, to draw à vertical ſouth. On the plane of the prime 


Dr1aL, is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the pri 
tical circle looking towards the ſouth. N 


Since the ſun then illumines the plane of the prime ver. 


tical looking to the ſouth, when, in its progreſs, he 
pom from the prime vertical to the meridian, or returns 

ack from this to that; in which he is employed ſix 
hours before, and ſix after noon; a fouth dial ſhews the 
hours from ſix in the morning to ſix at night. 


vertical looking ſouthwards, draw a meridian line AB 


(fig. 13.) and taking the interval AC, at pleaſu 
the magnitude of the future dial, in c oredd a 8 


dicular of an indefinite length CD, and making an an- 


gle CAD equal to the elevation of the equator; draw x 


the right line GH, cutting the meridian A 


right line AD meeting the perpendicular CD in D. 


Then in the point D make the angle CDE likewiſe 
equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw the right 
line DE cutting the meridian in E. Through E draw 


at right 


| * Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius 
: | 


cribe a quadrant EF. The reſt is performed as in an 


horizontal dial, except that the hours of the afternoon are 


to be written on the right hand, and thoſe of the fore. 


noon on the left; as may be conceived from the figure, 


equal to the elevation of the equator z or in C 


Laſtly, in the point A fix an oblique ſtyle, in an angle 
erect a 


perpendicular ſtyle, equal to CD; or, laſtly, a triangu- 
lar plate ADE, upon AE, ſo as to be perpendicular 0 


DIL, north, or erect dire north D1 AL, is that W thea l Io 


the plane of the dial. 


Then will the ſhadow of any of theſe indexes touch the 17 8 | 


ſeveral hour lines at their reſpective hours, 


on the ſurface of the prime vertical looking northward. 
vince the ſun only illumines this ſurface while he ad- 


vances from the eaſt to the prime vertical, and proceeds l 


from the ſame vertical to the weſt; and ſince he is in 
the prime vertical at ſix o'clock in the morning, and at 


fix in the evening; a north dial ſhews the hours before 


fix in the morning, and thoſe after ſix in the evening. 
And hence, as in autumn and winter-time, the ſun does 


not riſe before ſix, and ſets before fix in the evening, a 


D 


north dial is of no uſe all that time; but this being joined 


with a ſouth dial ſupplies the defects thereof. 


IAL, to deſcribe a vertical north. Draw a meridian line 
EB, (Tab. II. fig. 14.) and from A deſcribe a little cir- 


cle at pleaſure. At A make the angle DAC equal to 


the elevation of the equator, and from the point C, 


taken at pleaſure, erect a perpendicular CD, meeting 


AD in D. Make another angle, CDE, likewiſe equal 


to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewiſe a line 
DE, meeting AE in E; then take IB equal to ED, 
and through I draw GH, cutting AB at right angles; 
and from the center B, with the radius IB, deſcribe a 
quadrant, which divide into fix equal parts: through the 


two extreme diviſions draw lines from the center B, viz. 


Bh, and BG, meeting GH in h and G, and make 14 
equal to I h, and IH equal to IG; then applying a ruler 
to A and h, and G, and again to A and d, and 


A fix an oblique index AD, making an angle DAE, with 


a meridian line in the plane of the meridian, equal to 


the elevation of the equator; or a perpendicular index 
in C, equal to CD; or, inſtead of an index, a triangu- 
lar plate EDA, on the meridian line EA, perpendicu- 
to the plane of the dial. TE. | 


Then will A IV, A V, A VI, be the hours of the forenoon; 


and A VI, A VII, and A VIII, thoſe of the afternoon; 
and, accordingly, will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the 
ſeveral indexes. Or thus: ina ſouth dia (fig. 13.) if the 
hour lines IV and V, as alſo VII and VIII. be continued 
beyond the line VI A VI; and the triangle ADE turned 
about its pole A, till AE fall directly on A XII pro- 
duced ; it is evident, a no1th dial is hereby had, only ob- 
ſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 


To draw a verixcal nth or fouth Dias trigo: ometricalh. 


Theſe only differ from the horizontal dial, in that the an- 
le CAB is equal to the complement of the elevation of 
the pole of the place; ſo that the ſame analogy ſerves as 
for the horizontal one; only making the ſecond term the 
2 6 | | f cam ple 


, draw 


the right lines AV, AIV, A VII and A VIII. Laſtly, in 


1 BAS 


DIAL, eaft, or ere direct eaſt DIAL, is that drawn on the 


PAL,, to deſcribe an eat. On the eaſtern ſide of the plane 


dius DE, perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little 


Di Al, wel, or eret? direct weſt Di Al, is that deſcribed on 


| meridian looking to the weſt, after noon; a weſ dial can 


This, therefore, joined with an za/? dial, ſhews all hours 


Dial, polar, is that deſcribed on a plane paſſing through 


ange equal to the elevation of the pole. 


the ſun's riſe to fix in the morning, and from fix in the 


leaving the hours VII and VIII of the morning, and 


of the gnomon: then making the top of the gnomon at 
G the center of the vertical ſouth dial, deſcribe it on 


To draw all the primary DiaLs on the fame block, or poſt. 


deſeribe an horizontal dial. See Herizmtal DiaL. 


DIA 


lement of the elevation of the pole of the place. 
For the method of deſcribing this 4 by a globe, and 
by DIALLING ſcales, ſee Horizontal DIAL. | | 


lane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. 8 
Bince the ſun only illumines the plane of the meridian 
looking eaſtward, before noon, an eaſt! diai can only ſhew 
the hours till twelve o'clock. 


meridian draw a right line AB ( Tab. II. fe. 10.) 
aral to the horizon, and to this join A K, making with 


1. an angle K AB, equal to the elevation of the equator : | 
on the radius DE, deſcribe a circle, and through 


the center D draw EC perpendicular to AK, by which 


means the circle will be divided into four quadants. | 


Each of theſe quadrants ſubdivide into fix equal parts. 
And from the center D through the ſeveral diviſions draw 
the right lines DIV, DV, DVI, D VII, D VIIL DIX, 
DX, D XI. Laſtly, in D erect a ſtyle equal to the ra- 


f erpendicularly fixed in EC, and equal to the ſame 
10 . fit an iron rod, parallel to EC. EH 
Thus will each index at the ſeveral hours project a ſhadow 
to the reſpective hour lines IV IV, VV, VI VI, &c. 


the weſtern ſide of the meridian. 


As the ſun only illumines that fide of the plane of the 
only ſhew the hours from noon to night. 


of the day. | 


Drat, % draw a weſt, The conſtruction is perfectly the 
ſame as that of an eaſt dial, only that its ſituation is in- 


verted, and the hours are written accordingly. 


the poles of the world, and the eaſt and weſt points of 
the horizon. It is of two kinds; the firſt looking up 


towards the zenith, and called upper; the latter down to 


the nadir, called lower. | 5 
The polar dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 


Since the polar plane PO O8 ( fig. 17.) paſſes through 


the eaſt and weſt points O and S, a quadrant of the equa- | 
tor is intercepied between it and the meridian 3 conſe- | 
_ quently the upper ſurface is illumined by the ſun from | 


fix in the morning to fix at night; and the lower, from 


evening to ſun-ſet. A lower polar dial, therefore, ſhews 


the hour of the morning from ſun-riſe to fix o'clock, and | 
that of the evening, from fix to ſun-ſet; and an upper, 
the hours from fix in the morning to fix in the evening. | 
DiAL, to draw an upper polar. Draw a right line AB (fig. 
18.) parallel to the horizon; and if the plane be im- 
moveable, find the meridian line CE. Divide CE into | 
two equal parts, and through C draw a right line FG| 
parallel to AB. Then, from the center D, with the in- 


terval DE, deſcribe a quadrant, which divide into fix 
equal parts; and from the ſame center D, through the ſe- 


veral points of diviſion, draw right lines, DI, D II, D III, 
DIV, DV; and the intervals EI, E II, E III, E IV, 
E V, ſetoff the contrary way, viz. E XI, X, IX, VIII, and 

VIE. From the oY 
_ diculars meeting the line FG in the correſpondent points. | 

_ Laſtly, in D erect a perpendicular ſtyle 0 to DE, 

or on two equal pieces, E and C, fix a croſs iron rod. 
Then will XII XII, I I, II II, III III, &c. be hour- 
lines, to be pointed out at the proper times by the ſha-| 


„IV, III, II, I, &c. raiſe perpen- 


dow of the indices. | 


DA, an upper polar, only differs in ſituation, and the 
manner of writing the hours, from eat and weſt dials, 


joined together in the line of ſix o'clock. 


Drar, a lower polar, is had by putting out the hours of che 
forenoon, IX, X, and XI, and thoſe of the afternoon 


I, II, and III, with the noon-hour XII itſelf ; and only 


IV and V in the evening. 


To make three DI4Ls on three different planes, ſo that they may | 
5 all ſhew the time of the day by one gnomon. On the flat 


board ABC (fg. 19.) deſcribe an horizontal dial, with 


its gnomon FGH, the edge of the ſhadow of which | 


news the time of the day. To this horizontal board 
Join the upright board EDC, ec the edge G H 


the board EDC. Beſides, on a circular plate IK de- 


ſeribe an equinoctial dia, and by a flit cd in the XII 
_ o'clock line, from the edge to the center, put it on the 


gnomon FG as far as the ſlit will admit. The ſame 
gnomon will ſhew the ſame hour on each of theſe dials. 


1. Let the e ABCD (fig. 20.) in the proper poſi- 
tion of the block, be ſuppoſed horizontal; and thereon 
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2, Draw the right lines EM ind. FI parallel to DC, 
which, accordingly, in the proper poſition of 'the block, 
will be parallel to the horizon : then let the plane BNMC 
make an angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the 
pole CME; and thereon deſcribe an upper polar dial. 

3. Let the oppoſite plane, ADE, make with EM an 
angle, DEM, equal to the elevation of the equator z 


and on this draw an upper eguinoctial dial. 


4. Let the plane, KLHI, make with FL an angle HLF, 
equal to the elevation of the equator; and on this in- 
ſcribe a lower eguinoctial dial. 


5. Let the oppoſite plane, FG, make with FL an angte 
GFL, equal to the elevation of the pole; and here draw 
a lower polar dial. | 


6. Let the plane MN KL, and the oppoſite one, EF, be 


perpendicular to FL; and on that draw a ſouth dial, and 


on this a nerth dial. 


7. On the plane EMLF deſcribe a weſt dial; and on the 
oppoſite plane an ea dial. „„ 5 
Ik, then, the block be fo placed, as that the plane, 


MNKL., looks to the ſouth, and the plane of the meri- 


dian biſect it in the line of 12 o'clock in the horizontal 


dial AB CD, and ſouth dial MN K L, all the hours of 


the day will be indicated by ſeveral planes at once. 

Diers, ſecondary, are all thoſe drawn on the planes of other 
circles, beſide the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, 

and polar circles: or thoſe which, either decline, incline, 


recline, or deincline. 


DiaLs, declining, are erect or vertical dials, which decline 


from any of the cardinal points; or they are ſuch as cut 


either the plane of the prime vertical, or of the horizon, 


at oblique angles. 


The ule of gechning dials is very frequent; as the walls 


of houſes, whereon dial are uſually drawn, commonly 
deviate from the cardinal points. 5 DR 


Of declining dials there are ſeveral kinds, which are de- 


nominated from the cardinal points, which they ſeem 
moſt to reſpect, but from which they have a real decli- 
nation; decliners from the ſouth, and from the north, and 


even from the zenith. 


To draw a vertical declining D1a1. trigonometrically. SIE 
1. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of 


the pole of the place, being given; to find the angle 


formed in the center of the dial, by the meridian and 


ſubſtyle. 


Canon. As the whole ſine is to the * of che com- 


plement of the height of the pole of the place GF 


(Ag. 21.) ſo is the fine of the angle of the declination 
of the plane GF, to the tangent GD, of the angle 


required G AD. | | 
2. The declination of the plane being given, and the 
elevation of the pole of the place, to find the angle 


formed in the center of a vertical declining dial, by the s 


ſubſtyle and axis. 


Canon. As the whole fine is to the fine of the comple- 


ment of the elevation of the pole G; ſo is the fine of 


the complement of the declination of the plane DGF, 
to the fide DF, the fine of the angle DAB required. 
3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the 
pole, given ; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, 
the arch of the equator, comprehended between the me- 


ridian of the pace, and the meridian of the plane. 


Canon. As the whole fine is to the fine of the height of 
the pole of the place, ſo is the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the declination of the plane, to the tangent of 
the complement of the difference of longitudes. 
4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that of 
the axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the an- 
gles formed in the center of a vertical declining dias, be- 


tween the ſubſtyle and hour- lines. 


This problem admits of three caſes; for the hour-lines, 
whoſe angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the 
meridian and ſubſtyle; or, 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 


15 On that ſide the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. 
In the two firſt caſes, the difference is to be taken be- 
tween the ſun's diſtance from the meridian that hour, 


and the angle of the difference of longitudes found b 
the laſt 8 and in the third caſe, the ſum of thoſe 
two angles is to be taken, and the following canon uſed. 
Canon. As the whole ſine is to the ſine of the angle be- 
tween the axis and ſubſtyle, ſo is the tangent of the dif- 


ference of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, and the 


_ difference of longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two an- 


gles, to the tangent of the angle required. 1 
5. The angle formed by the ſubſtyle, with the hour-lines, 
and that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, given; to 
find the angles formed between the meridian and hour- 
lines in the center of vertical declining dials. 


1. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian 


and ſubſtyle are found by ſubtracting the angle formed 
by the f 


ubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle 
fcrmed by the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, 


2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the fide op- 
| poſite 
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poſite to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe 
two angles. | | 
3. Thoſe on the other ſide the meridian are found by 


taking their difference. | 
To 405 a vertical DIAL, declining from the ſouth to the 


plane, as already taught, under the article DecL 1- 
' NATOR. Then draw upon a paper an horizontal dial, 
| ſuppoſing the line of contingency of the horizontal with 
the equinoCtial plane to be GH ( fig. 22.) through 
the point E, wherein the meridian line AE cuts the 
ſame, draw a right line IK, making with GH an angle 
HEK, equal to the declination of the given plane. 
Thus, as GH repreſents the interſection of tle prime 
vertical with the horizon, IK will be the interſection of 


the inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we alſo 


_ conceive, that the part IE muſt be raiſed above GE, in 
caſe the given plane decline to the weſt; or it muſt be 


depreſſed below the ſame GE, in caſe it decline to the 
eaſt. Draw a right line parallel to the horizon on the | 


given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK; and, aſſuming 
a point therein anſwering to E, ſet off from the right 


E 2, E 3, &c. Then from the point E erect a perpen- 
dicular EC, equal to the diſtance of the center of. the 
horizontal dial, from its line of contingency. Draw lines 


\ thence to the ſeveral points of the hour-lines EI, E 2, 


E 3, &c. let fall a perpendicular AD, from the center 
of the horizontal dial A, to the line of contingency IK, 


and transfer the diſtance ED, from the point E upon 


the wall: then will CD be the ſubſtylar line. Tg, 
Wherefore joining AD and DC at right angles, the hy- 


on the wall in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 


77 conſtruct a vertical DAL, declining from the ſouth towards 


the eaſt or weſt, by the globe. Elevate the pole to the la- 


to the zenith. If the dial declines towards the eaſt, 
count the degrees of declination in the horizon from the 


_ eaſt point towards the north, and bring the lower end of 
the quadrant to that degree of declination, at which the 
_ reckoning ends. Then bring any meridian, (e. gr. the | 
firſt meridian) directly under the graduated edge of the | 
upper part of the braſen EEO ARE and ſet the hour in- 
e globe eaſtward on its | 

axis, the quadrant of altitude being kept to the degree of | 


dex to XII at noon. Turn 


declination in the horizon, and obſerve the degrees cut 
by the firſt meridian in the quadrant of altitude, counted 


from the zenith, as the hour index comes to XI, X, IX, | 
&c. in the forenoon; and the degrees, then cut in the | 
quadrant by the firſt meridian, are the reſpeCtive diſ- | 
tances of the forenoon hours from XII on the plane of 
the dial. For the afternoon hours, turn the quadrant of | 


altitude round the zenith till it comes to the degree in 
the horizon oppoſite to that where it was placed before, 


or as far from the welt point towards the ſouth, as it was 


at firſt from the eaſt towards the north; and turn the 


globe weſtward on its axis, till the firſt meridian comes | 
to the brazen meridian, and the hour index to XII; 
then turning the globe weſtward to the afternoon hours | 
I, II, III, &c. the firſt meridian will cut the quadrant | 
of altitude in the reſpective number of Mia from the | 


zenith, that each of theſe hours is from 
and the limit of this dial will be determined by the hour 


index, when the firſt meridian goes off the quadrant at 


the horizon, both in the forenoon and afternoon. Lay 


angle with the meridian line in this kind of diali, fall- 


ing among the forenoon hour-lines in an eaſt decliner, 


and among thoſe of the afternoon in a dial declining to- 


the horizon from the eaſt point towards the north, and 


bringing the lower end of the quadrant of altitude to 


that degree of declination where the reckoning ends; 
then turn the globe tilLthe firſt meridian cuts the hori- 


zon in the like number of degrees, counted from the | 


| ſouth point toward the eaſt; and the quadrant and firſt 


. meridian will croſs one another at right angles, and the 


number of. degrees of the quadrant, intercepted between 
the firſt meridian and the zenith, is equal to the diſtance 
of the ſubſtyle line from the 12 o'clock line; and the 


number of degrees of the firſt meridian, which are in- | 


tercepted between the quadrant and the north pole, is 
_ equal to the elevation of the ſtyle above the plane of 
the dial. If the dial declines weſtward from the ſouth, 
count that declination from the eaſt point of the horizon 
towards the ſouth, and bring the quadrant of altitude 


to the degree in the horizon at which the reckoning 
ends; both for finding the forenoon hours, and diſtance | 


4 


Lon the dial; 


eaſt or weſt, geometrically. Find the declination of the 


line IK on the paper the ſeveral horary diſtances E 1, | 


pothenuſe AC will be an oblique index, to be faſtened | 


titude of the place, and ſcrew the quadrant of altitude | 


* 


don theſe hour diſtances on the dial plane, either by 
dividing a ſemicircle into two quadrants, beginning at the 
hour-line of XII, or by the line of chords, as directed 
under horizontal DIAL. As the SUBSTYLE makes an | 


Wards the weſt, its diſtance may be found in the former, | 
by counting the degrees of the declination of the dial in | 
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of the ſubſtyle from the meridian; and for the after. 
noon hours os the quadrant to the oppoſite degree in 
the horizon, as far from the weſt towards the north; 
and then proceed as above. A north dial declining eaft 
or weſt by the ſame number of degrees may be eaſily 
had from the fœrmer, by only extending the hour-lines, 
ſtyle, and ſubſtyle, quite through the center; for thug 
the ſouth-eaſt decliner will produce the north-weſt de- 
cliner, and the ſouth-weſt decliner the north-eaſt de. 
cliner. - Ferguſon, lib. cit. r 
To draw a vertical DAL, declining from the north towards the 
caſt and weft. Take the declination of the plane, as al. 
ready taught: then, as north dials are only ſouth dials in- 
verted, draw a vertical dial declining from the ſouth, and 
invert it in ſuch a manner, as that the center C looks 10 
the horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the 
hours on the right hand ſet off towards the left, and 
contrarywiſe, omitting all hour-lines, which in ſuch a 
plane cannot be ſhewn. - > "TN | 
For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth 
decliner upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof 
through with a pin; then applying the face of the paper 
to the wall, the back-ſide thereof will ſhew you all the 
points neceſſary for the north declining dial. PETE 
DiaLs, inclined, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere, but 
inclining, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or 
ſouthern fide of the horizon, in an angle, either greater 
or leſs than the equinoctial plane. | 
Such an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing _ 
one part of the plane of the equator lifted up towards 
the zenith, and the other depreſſed toward the nadir; 
and thus to revolve upon a line drawn from the eaſt to 
the weſt points of the horizon. . | 
Diat, t» draw an inclined. 1. The inclination of the plane, 
as DC (fig. 23.) being found by a declinator, as taught 
under DECLINATOR if it fall between the equinoctial 
plane CE, and the vertical one CB, in ſuch manner, as 
that the angle of inclination DCA is greater than the 
elevation x the equator ECA ; on the upper fide draw 
a north dial, and on the lower a ſouth dial, to an eleva- 
tion of the equator, which is equal to the aggregate of 
the elevation of the equator of the given place, and the 
complement of the inclination to a quadrant. 
2. If the inclined plane CF fall between the horizontal 
one CA, and the equinoctial CE, fo as that the angle 
of inclination FCA, is leſs than the elevation of the 
equator EC A, deſcribe an horizontal dia! to an elevation 
of the pole, equal to the aggregate of the elevation of the 
pole * the given place, and the inclination of the plane. 
Dials, thus inclined, are drawn after the fame manner 
as n except, that the index in the former 
caſe muſt be fitted under the angle ADC, and in the 
latter, under the angle DFC; and that the diſtance of 
the center of the dial from the line of contingency, in 
the former caſe is DC, and in the latter FC. TT 
D1aLs, reclining, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but 
reclined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards 
the north, in an angle greater or leſſer than the polar plane. 
A reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part 
of the polar plane raiſed towards the zenith, and the 
other depreſſed towards the nadir; and thus revolving 
about a line drawn from eaſt to weſt. To find the re- 
clination of a plane, ſee RECLINAT1ON. 5 


| D141., ts draw a reclining. 1. If the reclined plane I C fall 


between the vertical Ps BC, and the polar plane IC, 
ſo as that the angle of reclination B CH is leſs than the 


vertical ſouth and north dials to an elevation of the equa- 
tor, equal to the difference between the elevation of the 
equator of the given place, and the angle of reclination. 
2. If the reclined plane, as KC, fall between the polar 
plane IC, and the horizontal one CL, ſo as that the 
angle of reclination BCK is greater than the diſtance of 
the pole from the zenith ICB, deſcribe an horizontal dial 


ence between the angle of reclination, and the elevation 
of the equator of the given place. | | | 
To draw inclining and reclining D1AaLs trigonometrically, The 
inclination or reclination of the plane, and the elevation 
of the pole, being known, to find the angles made in 
the center of an inclining or reclining dial, 7 the meri- 
dian and hour- lines. | | 
Such dial is properly an horizontal dial, for a latitude equal 
to the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of 
the dial. Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon 
laid down for horizontal dials. 4 
As to the elevation of the pole on the dial plane, it is 
thus found: the plane being inclined, either its inclina- 
tion 1s greater than the elevation of the pole of the place, 
or leſs; or it is equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for 
upper ſouth, or lower north dials, the particular elevation 
of the pole on the plane is had by taking the difference 


between the elevation of the pole of the place, ang. FHo | 
| WL > inclina- 


diſtance of the pole from the zenith BCI, deſcribe two 3 


thereon to an elevation of the pole, equal to the differ- _ 


 DraLs, for the furniture of. See FURNITURE. 
Dir, guadrantal. See Horodiftical QUaDrRAnT. 
=_ DL, reflefting. See Reriecting Dial. | 
Pix, cyindric, is repreſented in 7b. III. fig. 27. This dial N 
| may be delineated on paper, and then paſted round a 


DHA. 


inclination of the plane; and in the latter caſe, the dial| 
is a polar dial, wherein the hour- lines will be parallel, 
by reaſon that the plane being placed on the axis of |. 
the .world, neither of the poles can be repreſented. 


_ thereon. 


For upper north and lower ſouth dials, 1. If the inclina- | 
tion be greater than the complement of the elevation, 
the complement. of the inclination muſt be added to the [ 
complement of the elevation. 2. If it be lefs, the in- 


clination muſt be added to the elevation. 2. If it be 


equal, the dial will be an equinoftial dial, wherein the | 


angles at the center will be equal to the ſun's diſtance 
m the mefidie gs, Ben] 
bi deinclined, are thoſe which both decline and. incline, 
e i or 1 

The uſe of inclined, reclined, and eſpecially deinclined dials, 


is very rare; the geometrical and trigonometrical con- | 


ſtruction of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat in- 
tricate, we here chooſe.to omit, and refer ſuch as may 


have a fancy for ſuch a dial, to an univerſal mechanical | 


method of drawing all kinds of dialt here ſubjoined. 


An eaſy method to deſcribe à Dat on any kind of plane, by | 
means of an equinetial DIAL, or circle. Suppoſe, e. gr. | 


a dial required on an horizontal plane: if the plane 


immoveable, as ABDC (Tab. II. fig. 24.) find a meridian | 
line G F; or, if moveable, aſſume the meridian at pleaſure. | 
Then, by means of the triangle EKF, whoſe baſe is ap- 
plied on the meridian line, raiſe the equinoCtial dial H, 


till the index GI becomes parallel to the axis of the 
world (which is had, if the angle K EF be equal to the 
elevation of the pole), and the 12 o'clock line on the 
dial hang over the meridian line of the plane, or the 
baſe of the triangle. Ef, then, in the night-time, a 


lighted candle be ſucceſſively applied to the axis GT, ſo | 


as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle GI, fall upon one 
hour-line after another; the ſame ſhadow will mark out 
the ſeveral hour-lines on the plane ABCD. 


Noting the points, therefore, on the ſhadow, draw lines | 
through them to G; then an index being fixed in G, ac-| 
_ cording to the angle IGF, its ſhadow will point out the 


ſeveral hours by the light of the ſun. | . 
If a dial were required on a vertical plane, having raiſed 
tte equinoctial circle, as above directed, puſh forward 

dhe index GI, till the tip thereof, I, touch the plane. 
If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of 


the pole ſhould be found on the ſame; and the angle of | 


the triangle KEF ſhould be made equal thereto. 
See a new method of conſtructing ſun-dzals, for any given 
latitude, without the aſſiſtance of dialling ſcales, or lo- 


e calculations, by Mr. Ferguſon, in the Phil. 
ranſ. vol. Ivii. for 1767. art. 36. and in his Select Ex- 


Calculated for the latitude of London, 51 deg. 32 min. 


ereiſes, 0 RES ye | | My 
Note, Beſide the ſeveral ſpecies of dials above mentioned, 
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twelve ſigns in the twelve ſpaces, at the bottom, begining 


with Capricorn, and ending with X Piſces. Theſe 


ſpaces ſhould likewiſe be divided by parallel lines into 
halves and quarters. At the top of the dial make a ſcale 


of the months and days of the year, fo that the days 
may ſtand over the ſun's place, found in an Ephemeris, 
for each of them in the ſigns of the ecliptic. Compute 
the ſun's altitude for every hour, in the latitude. of your 
place, or take it from a table, ſuch as that ſubjoined, 


when he is in the beginning, middle, and end of each 
ſign of the ecliptic; and in the upright parallel lines, at 


the beginning and middle of each ſign, make marks for 
theſe altitudes among the horizontal parallels, reckoning 
downward in the order of the numeral figures at the 


right hand, anſwering to the like diviſions of the quad- 
rant at the left. Through theſe marks draw the curve 


hour-lines, and ſet the hours to them, as in the figure, 
reckoning the forenoon hours downward, and the after- 


| noon hours upward. The ſun's altitude may alſo be 
taken and laid down for the þalf hours and quarters. 


Then cut off the paper at the left-hand, on which the 
quadrant was drawn, . cloſe by the right line AC, and 
all the paper at the right-hand cloſe by the right line BD, 
and cut it alſo cloſe by the top and bottom horizontal 
lines, and it will be fit for 5 r round the cylinder. 
This cylinder ( fg. 27.) is hollow, for bolding th 


. the ſide of the cylinder, juſt over che 
right line AB (fig. 28.) where the parallel | 
begin, and its length or diſtance of the point e from the 


cylinder muſt be equal to the radius @ A of the quad- 


rant AE (fig. 28.) When this dial is uſed, the horizon- 


tal foot BC is placed on a level table, or hung by the 


ring F, where the ſun ſhines, and the horizontal top 
AD, 


which is made moveable, is turned till the ſtyle 
ſtands juſt over the day of the month. Then the cylin- 
der is turned round, till the ſhadow of the ſtyle falls 


upon it, parallel to the upright lines which divide the 
ſigns; or till the ſhadow is parallel to a ſuppoſed axis in 
the middle of the cylinder; and then the point, or loweſt 


end of the ſhadow, will fall upon the time of the day, 
as it is before or after noon, among the curve hour-lines, - 
and will ſhew the ſun's altitude at that time, among the 


croſs parallels of altitude, encompaſſing round the cy- 
linder; and it will alſo ſhew in what ſign of the ecliptic 


the ſun is at that time, and the degree may be nearly 
_ eſtimated by the eye. Ferguſon. 3 1 5 


A TABLE fhewing what altitude the Sun ſhall have at 
every hour, half, and quarter of the day, at his entrance 


into every one of the twelve Signs. 


_— PIETY y 


which are ſaid to be with centers, there are others, called 
dials without centers. See CENTER of a Dial. | 


converge, but ſo ſlowly, that the center towards whic 
they converge cannot be expreſſed on the given plane. 


Dia1.s, horizontal, without centers are to be made for places, — ff 
the elevation of whoſe pole is either very ſmall, or ver | 


great. | | 


2 | Hours | Cancerſm NN MIN aſx. mz. I Capric.] 
Dias without centers, are thoſe whoſe hour-lines do aol | | 


Quarters |© 4 15 Alt. & Alt. O Alt.|o Alt. & Alt. 


Drare, vertical, without centers, are for places, the eleva- 


tion of whoſe pole is very great. 


cylinder of wood, and it will ſhew the time of the day, 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and his altitude at any 
time of obſervation, Draw the right line a AB (fig. 28.) 


Parallel to the top of the paper, and. with any opening | 
| of the compaſſes on the center a deſcribe the quadrant | 
AE, and graduate it, Draw the right line AC at right] 3 | 
angles to a AB, and touching the quadrant AE at the VIII. IV. 
point A. From the center à draw right lines through as 1 


many degrees of the quadrant as are equal to the ſun's 
altitude at noon, on the longeſt day of 


the year, at the 


_— 
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Leo | Virgo] Libra Scorpio Sagitt,| IF | 


ang | £5 Gemini Taurus] Aries | Piſces |Aquar. 


D. M. 


5. II. B. 


pum for which the dial is to ſerve; which altitude at 
London is nearly 62 degrees; continue theſe right lines 
till they meet the tangent line AC; and from the points 
of concourſe, draw rait lines acroſs the paper, parallel 
to the firſt right line AB, and theſe will be the parallels 


of the ſun's altitude, in whole degrees, from ſun-riſe to 


Jun-ſet, on all the days of the year. Theſe parallels of 


altitude muſt be drawn out ta the right line BD, which | 


mult be parallel to AC, and as far from it as is equal 
to the intended circumference of the cylinder on which 
the paper is to be paſted. Divide the pace between the 


right lines AC and BD, at top and bottom, ingo twelve 


e ſtyle 
DE, when it is not uſed. The ſtyle muſt ſtand out, 


$ ok altitude 


cqual parts, for the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic z and Inv VIII.“ 


from one mark to the 


rallel to AC and BD; and place the characters of the 
Vol. II. No gs, | "8 | 


18 15 
18 1 
N 5 
17 34 
7 I7 03 
FIT i6 24 
2 183 
3 4. 19 
| 13 39} 
10 12 24 
2 1 o6 
| 3 147 DVI 9 42 
T3 be 6 34 
3 14 51 
p38 | 
| Is 3 13 14 
7 1 
| 3 | 21 2 7 1 | 
VII. V. 37] © 05 9 * 
E 3 1 
Tas oo| | 3 
I ' 
2 | , 
I EC 
| 
1 e Bi 
. | | When 


oppoſite one, draw right lines . | 


proportion. As radius is to the coſine of the latitude, 
ſo is the coſine of the hour from noon to the ſine off 


fine of the latitude to the fine of the ſun's altitude at 
fix o'clock. For the ſun's altitude at other hours the two | 


' tangent of the latitude to the tangent of a fourth arc, 
from which the declination is to be ſubtracted, when | 


before and aſter fix. | 


The altitude in the middle of a ſign may either b 

had by taking the arithmetic mean between the next 
greateſt and leaſt, or by computation, in the manner | 
above directed. Leybourn's Dialling, Tract vi. p. 23, 


D1ar, portable, on a card, is repreſented in fig. 29. and 


right angles with the fix o'clock line ECD ; then upon 
C, as a center, with the radius CA, deſcribe the ſemi- | 


ginning at A, as Ar, As, &c. and from theſe points 
of divifion draw the hour-lines 2, s, t, u, v, w, and x, 
all parallel to the fix o'clock line EC. If each part of 
the ſemicircle be ſubdivided into four equal parts, they 


Draw the right line A8 Da, 3 the angle 8 AB 
equal to the latitude of your place. 
deſcribe the arc RS T, and ſet off upon it the arcs SR | 
and ST, each equal to 23+ degrees, for the ſun's 
greateſt declination, and divide them into 233 equal 
parts, as in fig. 29. Through the interſection 
lines ECD and A Do, draw the right line FDG at right 
angles to ADs. Lay a ruler to the points A and R. 


declination in the are SR; and then laying the ruler to 
the points A and T, draw the line ATG through 232 
degrees of north declination in the arc ST; fo ſhall the 


per length for the ſcale of months. Upon the center 


from theſe points of diviſion draw the right lines mh, 
ni, pk, and 9, each parallel to oD. Then ſetting one 
foot of the compaſſes in the point F, extend the other | 
to A, and deſcribe the arc Az H for the tropic of Hr; 
with the ſame extent, ſetting one foot in G, deſcribe the | 


in the point Y, and extending the other to A, deſcribe 


and with the ſame extent, ſetting one foot in the point | 
I, deſcribe the arc AN for the beginnings of the figns 
u and K. Set one foot in the point i, and having ex- 
| tended the other to A, deſcribe the arc AK for the be- 
ginnings of the ſigns X and m; and with the ſame ex- 


foot in the point D, and extending the other to A, de- 
ſcribe the curve AL for the beginnings of Y and ; and 
the and jp be finiſhed. This done, lay a ruler from | 
the point 


Where the rüler cuts the line FDG, make marks, and | 
place the days of the months right againſt theſe marks, | 


| ſet the hours to their reſpective lines, as in fig. 29. and 
the dial will be finiſhed. | | ny 


turns upon the uncut line cd as on a hinge. The dotted 
line AB muſt be flit quite through the card, and the 
thread C muſt be put though the flit, and have a knot 


the day of the month, and ſtretch the thread from 


"DIA 


* 


Wuen the ſun is in the equinoctial, and bas no decli- | 


nation, his altitude may be eably found by the following 


the altitude: but if he has north or ſouth declination, 
ſay, as radius is to the fine of the declination, ſo is the 


following proportions muſt be uſed, viz. 1. As the co- 
ſine of the hour from the meridian to radius, ſo is the 


north, and to which it is to be added, when ſouth, for 
a fifth arc. "The ſupplement of the ſun's declination, 
added to the fourth arc, muſt be uſed for this fifth arc, 
when they exceed a quadrant, in finding the altitudes 


2. As the fine of the fourth arc is to the, coſine of the 


fifth arc, ſo is the fine of the latitude of the place to | 
the ſign of the altitude for the given hour and declina- 


&cc. | Ro g 
To find the altitude by the globe, ſee GLoBE. 


may be eaſily conſtructed. Draw the occult line AB 
( fe. 30.) parallel to the top of the card, and croſs it at 


circle AE “L, and divide it into twelve equal parts, be- 


will give the half-hour lines and quarters, as in fig. 29. 


and draw the line ARF through 233 degrees of ſouth 


lines ARF and AT G cut the line FDG in the pro- 


), with the radius DF, deſcribe the ſemicircle Fo G, 
which divide into ſix equal parts Fm, mn, no, &c. and 


arc AEO for the tropic of 25. Next ſetting one foot 


the arc ACI for the beginnings of the ſigns # and 1; 


tent ſet one foot in &, and deſcribe the arc AM for the 
beginnings of the ſigns 8 and m. Then, ſetting one 


over the ſun's DECLINATION in the arc RST, 
found by a table, for every fifth day of the year; and 


as in fig. 29. Laſtly, draw the ſhadow line PQ pa- 
rallel to the occult line AB; make the gnomon, and 


'The lines ad, ab, and bc, of the gnomon, muſt be cur 


quite througſt the card; and as the end ab of the gno- | 


mon is raiſed occaſionally above the plane of the dial, it 


tied behind, to keep it from being eaſily drawn out. On 
the other end of this thread is a ſmall! plummet D, and 
on the middle of it a ſmall bead for ſhewing the hour of 
the day. | | | 

To rectify this dial, ſet the thread in the flit right againſt 


pon the center A | 


of the 


'DIA 


the day of the month over the 1 * point, where the 
curve lines meet at XII; then ſhift the bead to that 
dint on the thread, and the dial will be rectified. 
To find the hour of the day, raiſe the gnomon, and hold 
the edge of the dial next the Frome towards the ſun 
ſo that the uppermoſt edge of the ſhadow of the gno⸗ 
mon may juſt cover the ſhadow-line; and the bead then 
playing freely on the face of the dial, by the weight of 
the plummet, will ſhew the time of the day among the 
hour-lines, in the forenoon or afternoon. | 
To find the time of ſun-rifing and ſetting, move the 
thread among the hour-lines, until it either covers ſome 
one of them, or lies parallel betwixt any two; and then 
it will cut the time of ſun-riſing among the forenoon 
hours, and of ſun-ſetting among the afternoon hours for 
that day of the year to which the thread' is ſet in the 
ſcale of months. 85 | 
To find the ſun's declination, ſtretch the thread from the 
day of the month over the angular point at XII, and ir 
will cut the ſun's declination, as it is north or ſouth, for 
that day, in the proper ſcale. | 
To find on what day the ſun enters the figns; when the 
bead, as above rectiſied, moves along any of the curye 


lines which have the ſigns of the zodiac marked upon 
them, the ſun enters thoſe ſigns on the days pointed out 


by the thread in the ſcale of months. 


Dial, univerſal, on a plain croſs, is repreſented by ig. 31. 


and is moveable on a joint C, for elevating it to any 
given latitude on the quadrant Ce go, as it ſtands upon 


the horizontal board A. The arms of the croſs ſtand at 


right angles to the middle part; and the top of it, from 
a to n, is of equal length with either of the arms xe 
or mk, | FFV 
This dial is rectiſied, by ſetting the middle line fu to 
the latitude of the place on the quadrant, the board A 
level, and the point N northward by the needle; thus, 


the plane of the crofs will be parallel to the plane of the 


equator. Then, from III o'diock in the morning till 


VI, the upper edge #/ of the arm io will caſt a ſhadow 


on the time of the day on the fide of the arm cm; from 
VI till IX, the lower edge i of the arm 70 will caſt a 
thadow on the hours on the fide . From IX in the 
morning to XII at noon, the edge ab of the top part 


4 will caſt a ſhadow on the hours on the arm nef; 


from XII to III in the afternoon, the edge cd of the top 


part will caft a ſhadow on the hours on the arm lm; 


from III to VI in the evening, the edge gh will caſt a 


ſhadow on the hours on the part pg; and from VI till 
IX, dhe ſhadow of the edge e f will ſhew the time on 
the top part an. The breadth of each part ab, e /, &c. 
| muſt be fo great, as never to let the, ſhadow fall quite 
without the part or arm on which the hours are marked, 


when the ſun is at his greateſt declination from the 
equator. N | 5 5 


Jo determine the breadth of the ſides of | the arms which 


contain the hours, ſo as to be in juſt proportion to their 


length; make an angle ABC (fg. 32.) of 231 degrees, 


which is equal to the ſun's greateſt declination ; and ſup- 


Pole the length of each arm, from the ſide of the long 
middle part, and alſo the length of the top part above 


the arms, to be equal to B d. Then, as the edges of the 
ſhadow, from each of the arms, will be parallel to Be, 
making an angle of 234 degrees with the fide Bd of the 


arm, when the ſun's declination is 231); it is plain, 
that if the length of the arm be B 4, the leaſt breadth 


that it can have, to keep the edge Be of the ſhadow 


Beg d from going off the fide of the arm de before it 
comes to the end of it ed, muſt be equal to ed or dB. 
But, in order to keep the ſhadow within the quarter di- 
viſions of the hours, when it comes near the end of the 


arm, the breadth of it ſhould be {till greater, ſo as to be 


almoſt doubled, on account of the diſtance between the 


tips of the arms. 


The hours may be placed on the arms, by laying down 


22 a bed (fig. 33.) on a ſheet of paper; and with 
a black-lead pencil, held cloſe to it, drawing its ſhape 


and ſize on the paper. Then take the length ae in the 


compaſſes, and with one foot in the corner a, deſcribe 
with the other the quadrant ef, Divide this arc into ſix 


equal parts, and. through the points of diviſion draw 


right lines ag, ah, &c. continuing three of them to the 
arm ce, which are all that can fall upon it; and they 
will meet the arm in thoſe points through which the lines 


that divide the hours from each other, as in fig. 31. are 


to be drawn right acroſs it. Divide each arm, for the 
three hours contained in it, in the ſame manner; and 
ſet the hours to their proper places, on the ſides of the 
arms, as they are marked in fig. 33. Each of the hour 
ſpaces ſhould be divided into four equal parts, for the 
half hours and quarters, in the quadrant ef; and right 
lines ſhould be drawn through theſe diviſion-marks in 
the quadrant, to the arms of the croſs, in order to dc- 
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DiALsS, refracted, 


: DIA 


termine the plages thereon, where the ſubdiviſions of the 


hours muſt be marked. 


den. Ferguſon. 


ſome refrafing tranſparent fluid. 


If a pin or ſtick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a 


e bowl or diſh, for the center of the dial, let an 
te dial be applied over the ſame, aſſigning the 
meridian line on the edges of the bowl, and marking 
out the reſt of the hour-lines alſo on the edges of the 


dow; take away the horizontal dial, and elevate a 


ſtring or thread from the end of the ſaid pin over the 
meridian line, as much as is the latitude or elevation of 


the pole of the place : then, by bringing the thread to | 


dow on any hour-point formerly marked out on 
85 L. of the bool. by 1010 or the like, that ſhade 
in the bowl is the true hour-line and if the bowl be full 
of water, &c. when this is done, it will never ſhew the 
true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the pin but when 
it is filled again with the ſame liquor. 


Dil, ring, is a kind of dial, uſuall ſmall and portable, 
* conſiſting of a braſs ring or rim, ſeldom exceeding two | 
inches in diameter, and one third of an inch in breadth. 
In a point of this rim there is a hole, through which the 
| ſun-beams being received, make a lucid ſpeck on the 
concavity of the oppoſite ſemicircle, which gives the | 


hour of the day in the diviſions marked therein. 


Theſe diviſions are made by deſcribing a circle (Tab. IV. 
fg. 34.) to repreſent the ring, and drawing an horizontal | 


chord EF; with this as radius deſcribe the quadrant FD, 


and graduate it; and through the ſeveral degrees which 


mark the ſun's altitude for every hour at the time of the 
equinox, draw lines from F to the oppoſite part of the 
circle, and there ſet the correſponding figures. Thus the 


XII o'clock line will paſs through 389 38”, the co-lati- 


tude of the place; the XI and I line through 36? 56“ 


the X and II through 322? 36”; the IX and III through 


260 f/; the VIII and IV through 18? 8“; and the VII 
and V through 99 17. This may be eaſily calculated by 
the globe; or ſee the preceding table. | 5 
But it only holds good about the times of the equinox. 
| To have the dial perform throughout the whole year, the 
hole is made moyeable, and the ſigns of the zodiac, or 
the days of the month, are marked on the convex fide of 
the ring, by taking, e. g. ET and Er (fg. 34.) on each 
fide of E equal to double the ſun's declination when he 
enters any particular ſign, as Taurus or Piſces; and 
there martin the e 0e of the ſaid ſign, or corre- 
ſponding monch, and ſo for all the others; and by 
means of theſe the dial is rectified for the time. It is 


evident, from a view of the figure, that E XII I is = 


FE XII = the altitude of the ſun in the equinox; but 
T XII E is equal to the ſun's declination in Taurus, be- 


cauſe it is an angle in the circumference ſtanding upon 
an arc, which is double the declination; and therefore | 


T XII & is equal to the meridian altitude when the ſun 


enters Taurus; and a ray paſſing through the hole at 


T will mark the XII o'clock hour of that day; but this 
dial will not point out the other hours exactly ; becauſe 
1 III 4 exceeds E III 4, the equinoctial hour by the an- 


gle of declination; and ſo of the reſt. Some have con- 


trived to remedy this inconvenience, by making the con- 


cave ſurface of the ring wider, and deſcribing upon it 


they have marked the forenoon and afternoon hours 


from a table of altitudes 1 
To uſe it, put the moveable hole to the day of the month, 
or the degree of the zodiac the ſun is in; then ſuſpend- | 


ing it by the little ring, turn it towards the ſun, till his 
rays, as before, point out the hour among the diviſions 


on the inſide. 


Univerſal or aſtronomical Ring-Di Al, is a ring-dial which 
ſerves to find the hour of the ay in any part of the 


earth; whereas the former is confined to a certain lati- 


tude. Its figure ſee repreſented in Table IV. of Dialling, | 
| 2 | 


Ir conſiſts of, two rings or flat circles, from two to fix 


Inches in diameter, and their breadth, &c. proportion- 


able. The outward ring A repreſents the meridian of 
any place you are at, and contains two diviſions of oe 


each, diametrically oppoſite to one another, ſerving the 
one from the equator to the north, the other to the ſouth 


pole. The inner ring repreſents the equator, and turns | 


exactly within the outer, by means of two pivots in 
each ring at the hour of XII. | 


* Acroſs the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with 


a curſor C, that flides along the middle of the bridge. 
In the curſor is a little hole for the ſun to ſhine through. 


The middle of this bridge is conceived as the axis of the 


world, and the extremities as the poles ; and on the one 


—— — — —— — — 2 — 2— TOI — — 2. 


This is a very ſimple kind of univerſal dial; it is eaſily 
made, and has a pretty uncommon appearance in a gar- | 


D 1 A 
fide are drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and 90 the other 


the days of the month. On the edge of the meridian 


flides a piece, to which is fitted a ring to ſuſpend the 
inſtrument by. 


In this dial, the diviſions on the axis are the tangents of 


are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means of | the angles of the ſun's declination, adapted to the ſemi- 


diameter of the equator as radius, and placed on either 
fide of the center: but inſtead of laying them down from 
a line of tangents, a ſcale of equal parts may be made; 
whereof 1000 ſhould anſwer exactly to the length of 
the ſemi-axis, from the center to the inſide of the equi- 
noctial ring; and then 434 of theſe parts may be laid 
down toward each end from the center, which would li- 
mit all diviſions on the axis, becauſe 434 is the natural 
tangent of 23? 29%. And thus, by a nonius fixed to the 
ſliding-piece, and taking the ſun's declination from an 
ephemeris, and the tangent of that declination from the 
table of natural tangents, the ſlider might be always ſet 
true within two minutes of a degree. And this ſcale of 
434 equal parts might be placed right againſt the 234 
of the ſun's declination, on the axis, inſtead of the ſun's 
place, which is there of little uſe. For then the ſlider 
| might be ſet in the uſual way, to the day of the month, 
| for common uſe; but to the natural tangent of the de- 
clination, when great accuracy is required. 
Uſe of the univerſal Ring-D1a1.. Place the line a (on the 
middle of the fliding-piece) over the degree of latitude 
of the place (e. gr. 5149 for London) put the line which 
croſſes the hole of the curſor to the degree of. the fign, 
or day of the month. Open the inſtrument ſo as ; | 
the two rings be at right angles to each other, and ſuſ- 
pend it by the ring H, that the axis of the dial, repre- 
ſented by the middle of the bridge, may be parallel to 
the axis of the world. Then turn the flat ſide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo that his rays, ſtriking through 
the little hole in the middle of the curſor, may fall exactly 
on a line drawn round the middle of the concave ſurface 
| ofthe inner ring; in which caſe the bright ſpot ſhews the 
hour of the day in the ſaid concave ſurface of the ring. 
Note, The hour of XII is not ſhewn by this dial, Ee 
cauſe the outer circle being then in the plane of the me- 
ridian, hinders the ſun's rays from falling on the inner; 
nor will this dial ſhew the hour when the ſun is in the 
equinoctial, becauſe his rays then fall parallel to the 
plane of the inner circle. 
Nocturnal, or Night-D1aL, is that which ſhews the hours 
GS Fig hy, ES 
Of this there are two kinds; lunar, and /iderial. 
 Moon-Driat, or Lunar DIaL, is that which ſhews the hour 
of the night by means of the light, or ſhadow, of the 
moon, projected thereon from an index. „5 
To deſcribe a Moon-DTIAL. Suppoſe, e. gr. an horizontal 
moon- dial required: draw, firſt, an horizontal ſun-dial ; 
| then ereCt two perpendiculars, AB and CD (Tab. II. fg. 

j 25.) to the line of XII o'clock ; and, dividing the interval 
GF into twelve equal parts, through the ſeveral points 
of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto : now, appropriat- 

| ing the firſt line CD to the day of the new moon, and 
the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an hour 


later to the meridian than the ſun; their interſections 


with the hour-lines will give points, through which to 
draw a curve line XII XII for the meridian-line of the 
moon. After the like manner determine the other hour- 
lines I I, II II, III III, &c. which the ſhadow of the 
moon, projected from the ſtyle of the dial, interſects at 


| ſeven circles, the middle one to repreſent the equinoc- | the reſpective hours; then blot out the hour-lines of the 
tial, and the extremes the tropics; and in theſe circles 


ſun- dial, together with the perpendiculars whereby the 
lunar hours were drawn, and divide the interval GF, by 

other parallel lines, into fifteen equal parts, anſwering to 
the fifteen days between new and full moon: laſtly, to 
theſe lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 

| Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar, the 
interſection of the line of the moon's. age with the lunar 

 hour-lines, will give the hour of the night. hed 

After the ſame manner may any other ſun-adial be con- 
verted into a moon=dial, | 

To draw a portable Moon-DI AL. On a plane, that may be 

raiſed according to the elevation of the equator, deſcribe _ 

a circle AB (fg. 26.) and divide its circumference into 

29% equal parts: from the ſame center C deſcribe an- 

other moveable circle DE, which divide into twenty- 

four equal parts, or hours; in the center C erect an in- 
dex, as for an equinoctial dial, _ : 

This dial being duly placed, after the manner of an equi- 

noctial dial, and the XII o'clock line brought to the day 

of the moon's age; the ſhadow of the index will give 
the hour. 

To uſe a ſolar as a Lunar-DIAL, i. e. to find the hour of the 
night by a ſun-dial. Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow 
of the index points at by moon-light; find the moon's 
age in the calendar, and multiply the number of days 
by 2, the product is the number of hours to be added 

to the hour ſhewn by the ſhadow, to give the hour re- 

j | 8 | quired ; 


. 
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in the ſame day in ſummer; one between ſeven and ten 


exactly with the ſun; if not, the watch muſt be cor- 


ſet true by the ſun in the forenoon, it will be two mi- 


D1aL, fiderial. Sec NocTURNAL. | 
D1aL, tide. See TiDg Dial. 1 
DIALECT, Sax eAT os, from Jiayeacodar, to diſcourſe, the 


Homer could ſpeak five different languages in one verſe, 
i. e. five dialects; viz. the Attic, Tonic, LEolic, the 


The Bologneſe, Bergamaſque, Tuſcan, &c. are the dia- 
las of the Italian; the Gaſcon, and Picard, are dialeds| 


The method which the Gileadites took to prove the other] np} ices took his place. 
DIALI, in Antiquity, a Latin term, ſignifying ſomewhat | 


DIALECTICA, DIALECTICS, AiaaexTiAn, the art of rea- 


guired: the reaſon of which is, that the moon comes to 
15 ſame horary circle later than the ſun by about three 
quarters of an hour every day; and at the time of new 
moon the ſolar and lunar hour coincide. _ 


the dial is to reſt, the hour may be found with tolerable 


afternoon; mark the moments of the two obſervations 


ncon intervals; and then the dial may be ſet true by the 


his hindmoſt edge in the afternoon, on the dial, where- 


DIA 


1ALs, placing of. Having prepared the plane on which 


accuracy by a large equinoctial ring-dial, to which a 
watch is to be ſet ; and then the dial may be fixed by the 
watch at leiſure. But in order to have the time more 
exactly, the ſun's altitude ſhould be taken by a 9m 
quadrant, and the preciſe time of obſervation noted by 
a clock or watch: then the time ſhould be computed for 
the obſerved altitude, and the watch ſet to agree with 
that time. Otherwiſe, take two equal altitudes of the ſun 


in the morning, the other between two and five. in the 


by a clock or watch; and if the watch ſhews the ob- 
ſervations to be at equal diſtances from noon, it agrees | 


rected by half the difference of the forenoon and after- 


watch. To find a meridian line, ſee MERIͥ¶DIAN. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if a dial be made accord- | 


ing to the ſtrict rules of calculation, and truly ſet at the | 


inſtant, when the ſun is on the meridian, it will be a 
minute too faſt in the forenoon, and as much too flow 
in the afternoon, by the ſhadow of the ſtyle ; becauſe 


the edge of - the ſhadow that ſhews the time 1s even with | 


the foremoſt edge of the ſun in the forenoon, and with 


as the ſun's center determines the time in the (ſuppoſed) 


hour circles of the heaven; and as the ſun is half a de- 


gree in breadth, he takes two minutes to move through 
a ſpace equal to his breadth ; and there will be two mi- 


nutes at noon in which the ſhadow will have no motion | 


at all on the dial. It likewiſe appears, that if the dial be 


nutes too ſlow in the afternoon; and vice ver/a. The 


way of remedying this error, is to ſet every hour and 
minute diviſion on the dial one minute nearer XII than 
the calculation requires. Ferguſon's Tables and Tracts, 


9.2 Me: ) io 
D1aL-planes, plain ſuperficies, upon which the hour-lines 


of dials are drawn. See D1AL. 


_ peculiar language of ſome province, or part, of a na- 


tion, formed by corruption of the general, or national | 


- * 


language. 


Doric, and the common dialect of the Greeks. _ 


The Attic dialect is more particularly uſed by Xenophon | 
and Thucydidess the Ionic by Herodotus and Hippo- 


crates; the Doric by Pindar and Theocritus; the ZEolic 


writers. | | 


of the French. 


In Great Britain, almoſt every county has a dialed of its | 
own; all differing conſiderably in pronunciation, accent, 


and tone, though the language be the ſame. 


Ephraimites, by the pronunciation of /hibboleth, with 
ſchin or ſamech, is well known. Judges xii. 6. | 


not by aſſumptions, 


by Sappho and Alcea, and often by the two former | 


* 


tas; though there are two things appropriated to bim 
the firſt, that he impugned the demonſtrations of others, 
ta. concluſions z continually making 
illations, and proceeding from conſequence to conſe- 
quence; the Fond, that he ſet aſide all arguments 
drawn from compariſons, of fimilitude, as invalid. 
He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſo- 
phiſtic way of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his 
time the art 1s deſcribed as manifold : mentiens, fal- 


lens, electra, obvelata, arcevalis, cornuta, and calva, 


See SOPHISM. 

The third is the Dialectics of Plato, which he propoſes as 
a kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind, by divid- 
ing, defining, and bringing things to the firſt truth; 
where being arrived, and ſtopping there a little, it ap- 
plies itſelf to explain ſenſible things; but with a view to 
return to the firſt truth, where alone it can reſt. Such 
is the idea of Plato's analyſis. | 

The fourth is Ariſtotle's Dialefics, containing the doc- 
trine of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Prædica- 


ments; the doctrine of propoſitions, in his book De In- 


terpretatione; and that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, 
in his books of Analytics, Topics, and Elenchuſes. 
The fifth is the Dialefics of the Stoics, which they call 


a part of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and dia- 


lefiic ; to which ſome add the definitive, whereby things 


are juſtly defined ; comprehending, likewiſe, the canons, 


or criterions, of truth. \ 

The Stoics, before they come to treat of ſyllogiſms, have 
two principal places; the one, about the ſigniſication of 
words; the other, about the thing ſignified. On occa- 


ſion of the firſt, they conſider abundance of things be- 


longing to the grammarians province : what, and how 
many letters; what is a word, diCtion, ſpeech, &c. On 
occalion of the latter, they conſider things themſelves, 


not as without the mind, but as in it, received in it by 


means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, they firſt teach, that 
nil fit in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu ; whatever 


is in the mind, came thither by the ſenſes ; and that, aut 
incurſione ſui, as Plato, who meets the ſight; aut /imili- 
tudine, as Cæſar by his effigy; aut proportione, either by 
enlarging, as a giant; or by diminiſhing, as a pygmy; 


aut tranſlatione, as a Cyclops; aut compoſitione, as a Cen- 


taur ; aut contrario, as death; aut privatione, as a blind 


man. 


The ſixth is Epicurus's Dialefics. For though he ſeems 
to have deſpiſed dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour : 


he was only averſe to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, 
| attributed too much to it; as pronouncing him alone 
wiſe, who was well verſed in dialeftics. For this reaſon, 


Epicurus, ſeeming to ſet aſide the common dialectics, had 


recourſe to another way; viz. to certain canons, which 
he ſubſtituted in their ſtead, the collection whereof he 


called Canonica ; and as all queſtions in philoſophy are 
either de re, or de voce, he gave ſeparate rules for each. 
See EPICUREANS. | | 77 


DIALECTICAL arguments, in Logic, are ſuch as are only 


_ probable, and do not convince, or determine, the mind 
abſolutely to either ſide of the queſtion. | 


DIALIA, in Antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the amen 


dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter. 


It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that the 


dalia ſhould be performed by the flamen dialis z but that 
others might officiate. We find in Tacitus, Annal. 
lib. ii. cap. 58. that if he were ſick, or detained by any 


other public employ, the pontifices took his place. 


that belongs to Jupiter. 


formed of qu, and xe, dico, I ſay. 


_ ries of principles and concluſions obſerved in reaſoning, | 


for deducing, or drawing, concluſions ; the ſecond, the 
art of dialogue; which became of ſuch univerſal uſe in 


* 


ſoning and diſputing juſtly. 


Ihe word is formed from Ates, the genitive of Zeus, 


Jupiter. 


The word comes from the Greek SiaRs t I diſcourſe; Dial is, Flamen. See FLAMEN. | 


Zeno Eleates was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſe- 


and formed an art thereof, in form of a dialogue; which, 
for this reaſon, was called dialechicg. | 
The dialectica of the ancients is uſually divided into ſe- 
veral kinds: the firſt was the Eleatica, that of Zeno 
Eleates, which was threefold ; viz. conſecutionum, colle- 


gquutionum, and conteutionum. The firſt conſiſting of rules 


philoſophy, that all reaſoning was called znterrogation : | 
then, ſyllogiſm being laid 2505 the philoſophers did all 
by dialogue; it lying on the reſpondent to conclude 
and argue from the ſeveral conceſſions made. The laſt 
part of Zeno's Dialefics, EKęigiun, was contentious; or 
the art of diſputing, and en ee ſome, 
particularly Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, a 
diſciple of Zeno. | . 
The ſecond is the Dialectica Megarica, whoſe author is 


Euclid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. 


He gave much into the method of Zeno, and Protago, DIALIUM, in Botany, a genus of the diandria monogynis 


— 


DIALITHA, from % and Ates, gem, in the Mritings of ile 


Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs the elegant ornaments of 
the Greeks and Romans, compoſed of gold and gems. 
They alſo called theſe /ithocolia, cemented ſtones or gems; 
the gold being, in this caſe, as a cement, to bold the 
ſtones together. They wore bracelets, and other orna- 
mental things about their habits, thus made; and their 
cups and table-furniture for magnificent treats were of 
this kind. The green ſtones were found to ſucceed belt 
of all in theſe things; and the emerald and greeniſh to- 
paz, or, as we call it, chryſolite, were moſt in eſteem 
for this purpoſe. This uſe. of the ſtone explains what 
Pliny very often ſays of them in his deſcription : Nibil 
Jucundius aurum decet : nothing becomes gold better, This he 
ſays of the green topaz or chryſolite; and this, and 
many other like paſſages, bave greatly perplexed the 
critics who did not hit upon this explication. The La- 
tins called theſe dialitha, lithacollg, and aurum gemmaiun 3 
and thus Martial, where he ſays miratur Scythicas virent:s 
auri flammas Jupiter, alludes to cups of gold, ornamented 
with Scythian gems, that is, emeralds. | 
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claſs; the corolla has five petals; and there is no calyx. 


| is only one ſpecies. ; Io 
DIALLACT? F 5 aa the Athenians. See Diæ- 


TETZ., 


DIALLELOS, ANN, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 


the words and meaning of a ſentence are inverted, as 
425 diſertior, diſertis doctor. Voſſ. Rhet. lib. v. p. 405. 


DIALLING, the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ſtar-dials, 


on any given plane, or on the ſurface of any given body. 
See D1AaL. 


Greeks and Latins call this art gnomonica, and ſcia- þ 
hoes e it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow 
of a gnomon. Some call it photo- ſciatherica, becauſe the 


hours are ſometimes ſhewn by the light of the ſun. 
Laſtly, others call it horologiography. „ 

Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, and chiefly the ſun; or rather on the di- 


| rotation of the earth; ſo that the elements of 
| foherics and the ſpherical aſtronomy, ſhould be maſter- | 
ed, before a perſon advances to the doctrine of dtalling : 
the doctrine, or theory, we or A for, as to the practice, 
or the operations themſelves diſtinct from the demonſtra- 


tions, nothing is more eaſy and obvious. 


The principles of dialling may be eaſily deduced from the 
bits bend illuſtrated, of conſtructing dials by the 


globe. Or, they may be farther explained, by ſuppoſing 
| the-whole earth 2 Pep (Tab. IV. fig. 36.) to be tranſparent | 


and hollow, like a ſphere of glaſs, and its equator to be 


divided into twenty-four equal parts by ſo many meridian 


ſemicircles a, b, c, d, e, f, g, &c. one of which is the 


geographical meridian of any given place, as London, | 
0 


wy is ſuppoſed to be at the point @; and if the hour 
fX 


II were marked at the equator, both upon that me- | 
 DraLLInG Cylinder, Univerſal, is repreſented by fg. 38. 


ridian and the oppoſite one, and all the reſt of the hours 
in order on the other meridians, thoſe meridians would 
be the hour circles of London: becauſe, as the ſun ap- 
pears to move round the earth, which is in the center of 


the viſible heavens, in twenty-four hours, he will paſs | 
from one meridian to another in an hour. Then, if the 
ſphere had an opake axis, as P Ep, terminating in the 
poles P and p, the ſhadow of the axis, which is in the | 
ſame plane with the ſun and With each meridian, would | 
full upon every particular meridian and hour, when the 


ſun came tothe plane of the oppoſite meridian, and would 


_ conſequently ſhew the time at London, and at all other | | 
places on the ſame meridian. If this ſphere was cut | 
through the middle by a ſolid plane AB CD in the ra- 


tional horizon of London, one half of the axis EP 
would be above the plane, and the other half below it; 


and if ſtrait lines were drawn from the center of the | 
plane to thoſe points where its circumference is cut by | 
the hour circles of the ſphere, thoſe lines would be the | 
hour lines of an horizontal dial for London; for the | 
ſhadow of the axis would fall upon each particular hour | 
line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour circle of | 


the ſphere. If the plane which cuts the ſphere be up- 


right, as AFCG (g. 37.) touching the given place, | 


©. g. London, at F, and directly facing the meridian of 


London, it will then become the plane of an erect direct | 
ſouth dial; and if right lines be drawn from its center E, 
to thoſe points of its circumference where the hour circles | 
of the ſphere cut it, theſe will be the hour lines of a ver- 
tical or direct ſouth dial for London, to which the hours |. 
are to be ſet in the figure, contrary to thoſe on an hori- 
_ zontal dial; and the lower half Ep of the axis will caſt 
a ſhadow on the hour of the day in this dial, at the ſame | 
time that it would fall upon the like hour circle of the 
ſphere, if the dial plane was not in the way. If the 
plane, ſtill facing the meridian, be made to incline, or | 


recline, any given number of degrees, the hour circles 


of the ſphere will ſtill cut the edge of the plane in- thoſe 
points to which the hour lines muſt be drawn {trait from 
the center; and the axis of the ſphere will caſt a ſhadow 


on theſe lines at the reſpective hours. The like will (till 


hold, if the plane be made to decline by. any given num- | 
ber of degrees from the meridian towards the eaſt or | 
welt; provided the declination be leſs than 90 ** | 


or the reclination be leſs than the co-latitude of the 
place; and the axis of the ſphere will be the gnomon : 


. otherwiſe, the axis will have no elevation above the 


por of the dial, and cannot be a gnomon. 


hus it appears, that the plane of every dial repreſents | 
the plane of ſome great circle on the earth, and the gno- | 
mon the earth's axis; the yertex of a right gnomon the | 


center of the earth or viſible heavens; and the plane of 
the dial is juſt as far from this center as from the vertex 
of this ſtile. The earth itſelf, compared with its diſtance 
from the ſun, is conſidered as a point; and therefore, if 
a ſmall ſphere of glaſs be placed upon any part of the 


earth's ſurface, ſo that its axis be parallel to the axis of | 


the earth, and the ſphere hath ſuch lines upon it, and 


ſuch planes within it, as above deſcribed; it will ſhew 
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the hoſrs of the day as truly as if it were placed at the 


earth's center, and the ſhell of the earth were as tranſpa« 
rent as glaſs. Ferguſon, ubi fupr.. _ _ 

The firſt profeſſed writer on dialling, is Clavius; who 
demonſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, 


after the rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians z- _ 
but ſo intricately, that probably no body ever read them 


at all: Dechales, Ozanam, and Schottus, give much 


eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolfius in his Elements. 


M. Picard has'given a new method of making large dials, 
by calculating the hour lines; and M. de la Hire, in his 
Dialling, printed in 1683, a geometrical method of 
drawing hour lines from certain points, determined by 
obſervation. Eberhardus Walperus, in 1625, publiſhed 
his Dialling, wherein helays down a method of drawing 
the primary dials on a very eaſy foundation, The ſame 
foundation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Minſter, 
in his Rudimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 16571. 
Sturmius, in 1672, publiſhed a new edition of Walpe- 


rus's Dialling, with the addition of a whole ſecond part, 
about inclining, and declining dials, &c. In 1708, the 
ſame work, with Sturmius's additions, was republiſhed 


with the addition of a fourth part, containing Picard's, 


and De la Hire's methods of drawing large dials, which 
makes much the beſt, and fulleſt book on the ſubject. 


Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each written on 
dialling, in the German tongue; Coetfius, in his Horo- 
logiographia Plana, printed in 1689; Gauppenius, in 
his Gnomonica Mechanica; Leybourn, in his Dialling, 


fol. and Bion, in his Uſe of Mathematical Inſtruments. 


We have a treatiſe by Mr. Deparcieux, in 1740. Mr. 


_ Ferguſon has alſo written on this ſubject in his Lectures 


on Mechanics. | 


ABCD is a glaſs cylindrical tube, cloſed at both ends 


with braſs plates, in the centers of which a wire or axis 


EFG is fixed. The tube is either fixed to an horizontal 


board H, ſo that its axis may make an angle with the 


board equal to that which the earth's axis makes with the 
horizon of any given.place, and be parallel to the axis of 


the world; or it may be made to move on a joint, and 


elevated for any particular latitude. The twenty-four 


hour lines are drawn with a diamond on the outſide of 


the glaſs, equidiſtant from each other and parallel to the 


axis. The XII next B ſtands for midnight, and the XII 
next the board H for noon. When the axis of this in- 
ſtrument is elevated according to the latitude, and the 


board ſet level, with the line HN in the plane of the 


meridian, and the end N towards the north; the axis 


EFG will ſerve as a gnomon or ſtile, and caſt a ſhadow 


on the hour of the day among the parallel hour lines, 
when the ſun ſhines on the inſtrument. As the plate 
AD at the top is parallel to the equator, and the axis 


EF G perpendicular to it, right lines drawn from the 
center to- the extremes of the parallels will be the hour 


lines of an equinoCtial dial, and the axis will be the ſtile. 
An horizontal plate ef put down into the tube, with 
lines drawn from the center to the ſeveral parallels cut- 
ting its edge, will be an horizontal dial for the given la- 
titude; and a vertical plate gc, fronting the meridian 
and touching the tube with its edge, with lines drawn 
from its center to the parallels, will be a vertical ſouth 
dial: the axis of the inſtrument ſerving in both caſes for 


the ſtile of the dial: and if a plate be placed within the 


tube, ſo as to decline, incline, or recline, by any given 
number of degrees, and lines be drawn, as above, a de- 

clining, inclining, or reclining dial will be formed for 

the given latitude, If the axis with the ſeveral plates 
fixed to it be drawn out of the tube, and ſet up in ſun- 
ſhine in the ſame poſition as they were in the tube, AD 
will be an equinoctial dial, ef an horizontal dial, and 
gc a vertical ſouth dial; and the time of the day will be 


thewn by the axis EFG. If the cylinder were wood, 


inſtead of glaſs, and the parallel lines drawn upon it in 
the ſame manner, it would ſerve to facilitate the opera- 
tion of making theſe ſeveral dials. The upper plate 
with lines drawn to the ſeveral interſections of the pa- 
rallels, which appears obliquely in fig. 38. would be an 
_ equinoCtial dial as in fig. 39. and the axis perpendicular 
to it be its ſtile. An horizontal dial for the latitude of 
the elevation of the axis might be made, by drawing out 


the axis and cutting the cylinder, as at efgb, parallel 
to the horizontal board H; the ſeQtion would be elliptic, 


as in fig. 40. A circle might be deſcribed on the center, 


and lines drawn to the diviſions of the ellipſe would be 
the hour lines; and the wire put in its place again, as 
E, would be the ſtile. If this cylinder were cut by a 


plane perpendicular to the horizontal board H, or to the 


line S HN, beginning at g, the plane of the ſection 
would be elliptic, as in fig. 41. and lines drawn to the 
my of interſection of the parallels on its edge would 


the hour 40 of a vertical direct ſouth dial, which 


might 
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might be made of any ſhape, either circular or ſquare ; |. 


and F the axis of the cylinder would be its ſtile. Thus 
alſo inclining, declining, or reclining dials might be ea- 


' ily vonſtructed, for any given latitude. Ferguſon, ubi | 


- ſupra. 1 | | 

Pritc tes Globe, is an inſtrument made of braſs, or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; parti- 
cularly contrived to draw all ſorts of dials, and to give a 
_ clear exhibition of the principles of that art. 


Drar.t.1nG Lines, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on 


rules, or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, 
to expedite the conſtruction of dials. 2 


The principal of theſe lines are, 1. A ſcale of ſix hours, 
which is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents 


each of 45 degrees, joined together in the middle, and 
equal to the whole line of fines, with the declination ſet 
\ againſt the meridian altitudes in the latitude of London, 


. * ſuppoſe, 5 place for which it is made: the radius of 


Which line of fines is equal to the dialling ſcale of fix 
hours. 2. A line of latatudes, which is fitted to the 
hour ſcale, and is made by this canon: as the radius is 


to the chord of go degrees; ſo are the tangents of each 


reſpective degree of the line of latitudes, to the tangents 


of other arches : and then the natural fines of thoſe arches | 


are the numbers, which, taken from a diagonal ſcale of 
equal parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of la- 


titude to any radius. The line of hours and latitudes is 


- generally for pricking down all dials with centers. For 
the method of conſtructing theſe ſcales, fee SCALE. 
Di1aLLinG Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with 
ſeveral ſemicircles ſliding over one another, on a moving 
horizon, to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of 


ſpherical triangles, and to give a true idea of the drawing | 


of dials on all manner of planes. 


DIALLI NG, in a Mine, called alſo Plumbing, is the uſing 


of a compaſs (which they call %“), and a long line, to 


know which way the load, or vein of ore inclines, or | 


where to ſhift an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a defired 
place. See Mine, and PrumBinc. | 


DIALOGISM, ArzAoyiou®, in Rhetoric, is uſed for the 
ſoliloi f perſons deliberati ith themſelves. We . EEE e 5 FE: 
VVV "= DIALTHZEA, in Pharmacy, an unguent, thus called from 


have an inſtance of it in Virgil, where Dido ſays, 


En quid agam? rurſuſne proces irriſa priores | 
 Experiar® &c, 5 . 


In which ſenſe, it is diſtinguiſhed from dialogue. Vol. 


 Rhet. lib. v. p. 355. See DIiaLOGUE. „ 

D1iaLoGISM is alſo taken in a more extenſive ſenſe for 
diſcourſe in general, whether held by a perſon alone, 

or in company. E . 


The word is formed from the Latin dialogus, of the Greek 
e Nονν , which ſignifies the ſame. „ 
Dialogue is greatly recommended by many authors, and 
is the moſt ancient form of writing; and that wherein 
the firſt authors wrote moſt. of their pieces. The arch- 
- biſhop of Cambray gives a fine account of the advan- 
tages of dialogue, at the head of his paſtoral inſtruction. 


The facred writers, and the fathers Athanaſius, Baſil, | 
Chryſoſtom, &c. have uſed this mode of inſtruction. | 
Antiquity made ufe of dialogue, not only on humorous, 


and comical ſubjects, as Lucian did, but alfo on the 


moſt ſerious and abſtract: ſuch are the Dialogues of Plato, | 
and thoſe of Cicero, which turn altogether on ſubjects | 


of philoſophy; or politics. Among the moderns, the 


principal dialogiſts are M. de Fenelon, archbiſhop of 
Cambray; M. Paſchal, in his Provincial Letters; F. 


Bouhours, in his Entretiens d' Ariſte, & d'Eugene; M. 


Fontenelle, in his Dialogues of the Dead, and Plurality | 


of Worlds; Addiſon, Hurd, and Lord Lyttelton. 


A dialogue conſiſts of two parts, an FntroduCtion and the | 


body of the diſcourſe. The introduction acquaints us 
with the place, time, perſons, and occaſion of the con- 
verſation. However, the introduction ought not to be 


too long and tedious. Mr. Addiſon complains of this 


fault: for though, as he ſays, ſome of the fineſt treatiſes 
of the moſt polite Latin and Greek writers are in dialogue, 


Engliſh appear in the ſame dreſs; yet in ſome of them 


there is ſo much time taken up in ceremony, that before 


they enter on their ſubject, the dialogue is half over. 
Dial. II. of Med. ap. init. As to the body of the diſ- 


courſe, care ſhould be taken, to keep up- a juſtneſs of | 
character in the perſons that are introduced through the | 
whole of the dialogue: and the characters ſhould be ſo | 


diſcriminated, that it may be known from the word: 
themſelves, who is the ſpeaker. The principal ſpeaker 
ſhould appear to be a perſon of great ſenſe and wiſdom, 
and intimate acquaintance with the ſubject; and he 


may be aſked, and every objection that may be ſtarted. 


DIALOGUE, a coriverſation of two; or more perſons, . 
real or feigned, either by word of mouth, or in writing. 


—_ —— 


* 


DIA 


In the whole diſcourſe, . all wrangling, peevifhnefs, and 
obſtinacy ſhould be avoided ; and nothing appear but 
good humour and good breeding, with a readineſs: to 
ſubmit to conviction, as evidence preſents itſelf. . Cicero 
has given us two characters of this kind in Craſſus and 
Antony; from whom Mr. Addiſon ſeems to have taken 
his Philander and Cynthio, in his Dialogues on the Uſe. 
fulneſs of Ancient Medals. If younger perſons are in- 
troduced, they ſhould rather inquire than diſpute; and 
neither be too long nor too frequent in the queſtions 
they adj Sulpitius and Cotta are made to ſuſtain 
this character by Cicero, and Eugenius by Mr, Addiſon, 
A perſon of humour may alſo be introduced to enliven 
the diſcourſe, as Cæſar by Cicero, and Cynthio by Mr. 
Addiſon. With regard to the ſubjeCt of a dialogue, all 
the arguments ſhould at leaſt appear probable, and no- 
thing be advanced, which may ſeem weak or trivial. 
Short and pleaſant digreſions are allowed, but they 
ſhould not interrupt the thread of the diſcourſe, and 
break the union of the parts and conſtant reference to 
the main end, which are eſſential to a dtalogue. The 
time allowed for a dialogue has been various: Cicero al- 
lows two days for his three dialagues concerning an ora- 
tor; but Mr. Addiſon extends his to three days, allowing 
a day for each. The method of compoſing dialogues has 
likewiſe been various: ſometimes a writer relates a diſ- 
courſe, by way of narrative, which paſſed between other 
perſons; ſuch are the dialogues of Cicero and of Mr. 
Addiſon laſt mentioned : at other times the ſpeakers are 
introduced in perſon ; Cicero's Dialagues of Old Age, of 
Friendſhip, and of the Parts of Oratory, are written in 
this manner. Plato and Lucian generally chooſe this 
method. As for the ſtile of a dialogue, the low sTILE 
is the proper character, in which they ſhould generally 
be written. Ward's Orat. vol. ii. p. 221, Kc. 
Driatocus, in Miſie, is a compolition for at leaſt two 
voices, or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other; 
and which frequently uniting at the clole, make a trio 
with the thorough-baſs. _ | 1 
Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French 
operas. 8 . x | 


its baſis, which is root of the allbæa, or marſhmallow. 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from 
linſeed and fenugreek ſeed. The other ingredients are 
common oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. _ | 
It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and diſſolve; aſſuage 
pains of the ſide, ſoften calluſes, and ſtrengthen the 
nerves. It is applied by rubbing it on the part affected. 
DIALYSIS; in Grammar, a character, conſiſting of two 
points placed over two vowels of a word, which would 
otherwiſe make a diphthong ; but are hereby parted into 
two ſyllables: as in Moſaic. Sec DixzREss. . 
DIAMARGARTTON, in Pharmacy, a medicine denomi- 
nated from pearls, called, in Latin, margaritæ; which 
are a principal ingredient therein. 
There are two kinds; the hot, and the cold: but both are 
diſuſed at this time. | | 1 | 
DIiamMARGARITON, Hot, is a powder compoſed of pearls, 
pellitory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and divers other 
hot ingredients. It is reputed hyſteric; it ſtrengthens 
the womb, promotes the menſes, and aſſiſts digeſtion. 
DIAMARGARITON, Cold, is a ſolid eleCtary, compoſed of 
pearls ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe _ 
water, or that of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence. 
It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, moderates the too abundant 
acids, {tops the ſpitting of blood, and looſeneſs of the 
belly. | EY | 
pe ee Compound cold, is a powder made of 
pearls, red roſes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lig- 
num aloes, red and citron ſantal, tormentil root, ſeeds 
of melon, endive, &c. It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, 
facilitates reſpiration, and corrects malignant humours. 


DIAMARTYRIA, Atzuaprupra, in Antiquity, a proteſta- 


tion that the deceaſed perſon had left an heir, made to 
hinder the relations from entering upon the eſtate. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. tom. i. lib. i. cap. 24. p. 128. 


| DIAMASTIGOSIS, in Antiquity. It was a cuſtom among 
as many very valuable pieces of French, Italian, and 


the Lacedæmonians, for the children of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed families to flaſh and tear each others bodies with 
rods before the altars of the gods; the fathers and mo- 
thers, who were preſent at the ſpectacle, animating and 
exciting them all the while, not to give the leaſt ſign of 
pain, or concern. 'I his practice they called diama/tigeſts, 
a Greek term, derived from $1apasry oo, 1 u hip, ſcourge. 
The deſign hereof, apparently, was no other than to 
harder their youth, and inure them betimes to blows, 
wounds, &c. that they might deſpiſe them when they 
came to war. | 


DIAMBRAL ſpecies, in the. Materia Medica, the name of 
ſhould be capable of fairly anſwering every queſtion that | 


two medicines in the London Diſpenſatory, the one 


p 


called ſpecies diambre fine odoratis, the other, fpeeres di- 
5 7 0 ana 
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— 


ambrie cum odoratis, from the ambergriſe in their compo-| Cones, fig. 5.), biſecting all the ordinates MM, &c. in 


; Th , diambræ without perſumes, is origi- P, &c. See Coxic. | N 
J * 5 F gar Meſue, and FONT tranſcribed This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more | | 
fre : vis into * — firſt Diſpenſatory. This is eſteemed particularly called the axis of the turve, or ſection. 
4 cephalic and cordial, and 18 e preſcribed DiaMETER, Tranſverſe, is a right line, as AB (726. 


. oplexies, epilepfies, palſies, | Conics, fre. 6. Ne 2.), which being continued each way 
= n as avs 2 N 1. a N Ne eula between two curves, biſects parallel right lines between 
arg Piri, and warms the blood to à very great the ſame, as MM. 8 ; 3 | 
degree; it is thereby a provoker to venery, but more as DIAMETER, Conjugate, is a right line, biſecking lines drawn 
2 fimulus than by ie ep any freſh recruits, or aug-| _ paralle] to the tranſverſe diameter. See Conju GATE. 
ing the ability. Its doſe is from ten grains to half a DiaMETER of a ſphere, is the diameter of the ſemicircle by 
. | whoſe ho bo the ſphere is generated; called alſo the 
Qlc . 1 N . . . d 
B. from J, and Reben, to meaſure, in Geo- axis of the ſphere: F 88 e ee PA 
TT 1 fan 85 ſüng through the comer of rains — wy 17 dl 33 is a right line paſſing through the 
4 ircumference | . Sg fy 
ne — TY e Br Soak. Pian in 1 The diameters of the heavenly 
Or 2 may be defined a chord paſſing through the] bodies are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the 
f hd of à circle. Such is the line AE (Tab. Geometry, | eye; or real, i. e. ſuch as they are in themſelves. 5 
7 ) paſſin through the center C. Hence the dia-] The apparent diameters meaſured with a micrometer, are 
fe. 24. . aten an chords. ; found different, in different circumſtances and parts of 
Half 2 4 as CD. drawn from the center C to] their orbits. Theſe are the angles under which the dia- 
the circumference, is called the ſemidiameter, or radius. meters of the planets are ſeen rom the earth; and they 
The diameter divides the circumference into equal parts. | are equal to the real diameter: divided by the diſtance 
And hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemicircle from the earth: or, as theſe res are very imall, the | 
upon any line; aſſuming a point therein for the center. |. diameters may be taken for arcs o a circle deſeribed on 
D find the ratio of the Dia METER to the circumference, This the eye as a center, with a radius equal to the diſtance 


| tly ſought for by the mathematicians; and of the planets 3 and they are ſaid to conſiſt of as many 
art} pars Fe, as if his were juſtly given, the minutes and ſeconds as thoſe angles confiſt of: therefore 
quadrature of the circle were atchieved. | | the apparent diameters of a planet are in the inverſe ratio 
1 ales firſt propoſed a method of finding it, by re- of their real diſtances. The ſun's vertical diameter is : 
gular polygons inſcribed in a circle, till arriving at a fide] found by taking the height of the upper and lower edge | 5 98 


ending an exceeding ſmall arch, and then ſeeking a of his diſk, when he is in or near the meridian ; the 
e a Emilar polygon circumſcribed; each of theſe height of each edge muſt be corrected by proper allow- | 
being multiplied by the number of ſides of the polygon, | ances for parallax and refraction, and the difference be- | 
give the perimeter of the polygon both inſeribed, and | tween the true height of the upper and lower edge is the | 
circumſcribed. In which caſe the ratio of the diameter | true diameter. The ſun's apparent diameter may be deter- 

to the circumference of the circle, is greater than that of mined by obſerving with a good clock the time which 
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_ | polygon, but lets than that of the dameter to the peri-“ * c ME RE | 4 
3 : 5 0 of the polygon inſcribed. The difference between! 2 oy Belt e e eee hi 8 ; 
Rog jar ome 5 4 n eirrumlerence [ or any other hour cirele and returning to i again, is to 
\ In numbers n rue. | | „„ „„ our circle: to | | 
| | Yhat celebrated nthor as already obſerved, by polygons 2 3 ene Of 2 Iv. mh place = 1 
5 a 2 "* er N. 50 yy ciara) wee ng his apporent dame. If the fan is in 5 pallet ut ſome 
E erence ea O 3 VIZ. luppou diameter 15, le. | _ ur 
te erin of he iſrbed polygon i ound 33, and] dance ſrom the equator, his dr meaſures a greater 
e. that of the circumſcribed 33. „„ nun = 1 es an | it par: th 
e After his example, later <6" have found out ratios would do in a 5 5 circle, 2. er- up 1 
. yet nearer truth; Wolſius finds it as 10000000000000000 3 11101 ** N = re wer ge ou 50 ny ene ” 
0 ww P05 07994 1 0 none Ipenk fo ens ne] tin, 6 s.chs ms of the Lou's pulling: Gameriten 2 
d on it as Van Ceulen, who, after immenſe pains, found e e eee Es S 1 Fo 3 LE ch _ || 
0 that ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the circumference is leſs ir gant wee arts 4 pay are 1 re ed. . = 8 | 3F 
. than 3-14159265358979323846264 338387950, and yet] ES CS Lene e OO e OT 4 1 | | 
1 greater than the ſame number with only the laſt figure o ap ee e 3 5 . 
h changed into 1. Mr. A. Sharp doubled Van Ceulen's| : Py heh eee neter may aue deten DF. The: pro- - 
| numbers; and this is ſo near the truth, that the diameter | 8 1 N in a 74 Lege 3 5 
4 of the earth being given, we might from thence compute FSI + ll 2 *. 9 2 . OP rr "gg = 
| the number of ſands equal to the ſolid content of the | the Planets: but the molt certain method is that wit 
5, earth ſo near as not to differ one grain of ſand from the] the MICROMETER. | gl on 
er truth. Mr. Machin carried them to one hundred places: OE | * 
18 thus the circumference of a circle whoſe diameter is 1, _ Th {Dias ; * | Greatels, Mean. | | Leaſt. 
76 will be 3.1415926535897932 38462643 38387950288419 Omer Ys 4 ML. +0 A OT . u 
5 22 ee eee 80 n ang Ai ee 1 „C cp: 0. 
* | 5342117069. „% ͤ́ 97⁊łẽ „ aa les, 3 5 
e. But as ſuch bedr dale are too unwieldy for practice, Ptolemy, 83 2 8 e 
it many of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the] _ eee I33 40 932 28 ojz31 20 © 
* diameter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314; or in] e e VV 
| _ greater circles as 10000 to 31415; in which proportion Th. —_— | 433 54 Ae 
of FEtolemy, Vieta, and Huygens, agree with Van Ceulen.“ Ke * ee hs 1 ag 
” Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the ee E 
is moſt accurate of all thoſe expreſſed in ſmall numbers; as | N PEERS 5 93 4% 931 O © 
g not erring 3 in 10000000. 'Thoſe in common uſe are _ Jo 10 Dom. Caffini, 32 % Jie = 
. Archimedes's, Metius's, or the proportion of 1 to HLalcaigne, Wits eee 
. Oe ES Hs W gi 36 5 
to De DiamETER of a circle being given, to find the circumfe-| E - 31 155 C 
20 rence, and area; and the circumference being given, to 7 RR 7 5 15 ire, 323.44 032-11. 81 38 0 
. the diameter. The ratio of the diameter to the circumſe- E M "© les. b 43930 32 50 
& rence being had, as in the laſt article, that of the circum- NI. aſſini F. * 37 1 3.3 
0 | ference to the diameter is had likewiſe. Then the cir-} ___ 8 — SIDE — — 
h. cumference, being multiplied into the fourth part of hort, : . 31 28 
* the diameter, gives the area of the circle. Thus, if the | Sparen Diameter of rhe Man, | | 
id diameter be 100, the circumference will be 314, and the | according to Ptolemy, [35 20 o|————hþ1 20 
of _ of the circle 7850. But the ſquare of the diameter] In the Conjunct. Tycho, [28 48 o|———|2; 36 
7 $ 10000 : therefore, this is to the area of the citcle as | In the Oppoſ. 36 0 — 382 o 
e, 10000 to 7350, that is, as 1000 to 785 nearly. Kepler, 132 44 — — 80 o 
5 — _ of the cirele being given, to find the DiameTErR. | Dee la Hire, 33 30 — — 29 30 
b. zn 327 W. and the given area of the cirele 246176, In Syzygy, Sir I. Newton, — 83130 — — 
V R tourth proportional, viz, 310 3600, which is the] In Quadrature, — —81 3 0-—— 
quare of the dtameter. Out of this extract the ſquare| Full, in Perigee, Mouton, 33 229 ——ĩ — 
root, and it is the diameter itſelf. 125 In Syzygy, Monnier,——61 30 — 
IAMETER of a canic ſection, is a right line, as AD (Tab. In Quadrature, —.— 1 © ob 
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| | | | | "bp 
| Apparent Diameter of Saturn, „ „, „ „ , 11 4 January 15 38.4 July 1. 
according to Albatennius, 1 44 206. ——— | 7.132 38.2 1 8 
Alfraganus, noon; e ee | 13.132 37-0 13 
Tycho, 2 12 o| 50 o| 1 34 Of | 19.132 36.4 19 
Hevelius, o 19 oo 16 oo 14 of 25.132 35-2 23. 
8 0 : he” n | February 1.32 33-0 Auguſt 1 
Ricciolus, [112 o 57 oſ o 46 of 1 py 8 a 
Huygens, bai - o 30 © | 4 2 7 6.2 | 47 
Flamſteed, | o 25 © - — * * 4 4 | 25. 
Sir I. Newton, from the 7 | 5 6 EE | | 32 334] 
obſervations of Pound, 3 | | | March 1.32 21.4] |September1. 
M./onnier, —— 16 — — 7.132 18.4 7. 
Saturn's Ring, according to | | | "<4 13.32 15.4 13.3 
Huygens, — — 11 4 0 01 8 0 A 19.032 12.0 19. 
Sir I. Newton, from the | 3 TR, 1 25.132 8.6 . 
; Monnier, FFF J 7.32 1.4 7. 
Apparent Diameter of Jupiter,, V 55 | 13-j31 58.2] | 13. 
according to Albaten- .. 1 26 5 19% „ 15 
nius — } ee PP 
15 cho Þ 3 59 0% 2 45 / 2 14 © | WY 3 | 
. | | : 4 oo 18 of 0 14 o| | May 1 0 24 ee ” 
Hortenſius, 1 1 40 0 50 of 0 38 30 | | 125 hn 4 . |- 85 | 
Kepler, . 3 | 44 446 19, 
= Huygens, 1— | I 4 © | | Zo 3 39- N | 5 
q Flamſteed,  |o 540 ————] | June 1.1 37.6 December 1./3 
ork venom cy}. p fe Jt. £5 43x. 36-2 5 1: 
_ obſervations of Pound, aa Hd dF ann 13. % 3„%/ſͤ 17 
Monnier, p—— 37 — * 19.131 34-4] | 19 
| Apparent Diameter of Mars | | „ — ESE. — 


according to Albaten- ? 


nius and Alfraganus, For the true diameters of the ſun, and planets, and their 


Tycho, | 6 46 0 140 © 0 57 oo proportion to each other, ſee PLANETS, and SEMI- 
. o 20 o|o 5 %o 2 of | DIAMETER. 5 8 
Fortenſius, I 4 0 0 36 o 9 o| DiaMETER of a column, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe. 
| Kepler, 6 30 op———j—— | From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the 
Ricciolus, 1x. 32 0] 0:22. c 0: 16 6 other parts of the com nnn 
_ Huygens, 1 — o 30 O DIAMETER of the dimination, is that taken from the top of 
Flamſteed, 10 33 Op ——— the ſhaft. See DimInuTION. e 1 
Monnierr, —— =——| 26 o| DIAMETER of the ſwelling, is that taken at the height of 


one third from the bafe. | 


8 | DIAMNES, a word uſed by Johannes Anglicus, and ſome s 2 


5 By the tranſit of 1761, 


O 
Un 

GS 

O 


By the tranſit of 1769, — 0 59 o|——— 


5 1 to Albatennius, 3 8 8 e ee other authors, for an involuntary diſcharge of urine. 

＋ EN 5 1 0 eee ee DIAMOND, in Natural Hiftory, by the ancients called 
H 15 5 * b 3 25 als N adamant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hard- 
Hort — | bs 4 ee Is 2 . neſs, and luſtre, of all gems. | V 5 
Ke . 1 - | - 0 53 5 The goodneſs of diamonds conſiſts in their water, or co- 
Rib 10ü 7 5 12100 32 201 Jour, luſtre, and weight. The moſt perfect colour is the 

- oe «Fin ber WF . 22 30 white. Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or 

| Fan teecs eee 5 black ſand, and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. 
eee , 115 — I Some chemical writers have maintained, that diamonds 
588 . ; _ are refractory in the fire, and even apyrous : neverthe- 
Mendles, _ ond 2 27 ne leſs, experiments have been made, which prove that 


they are capable of gy diſſipated, not only by the col- 


Apparent Diameter of Mercury, | [| __ 

according to Albatennius, |———| 2 5 20 — 
Alfraganus ——— 115 12—— 
A $57. 1 i 10 0] 
Hevelius, „ 6.01 0-4-0] 
Hortenſius, o 28 o 0 19 oO 10 0 
Ricciolus, o 25 12] 0 13 48] © 9 20 
Bradley, o 10 45 — — 
Monnier, — — — 1 10 0 


| The great difference between Tycho, and the other two 
aſtronomers, Hevelius and Huygens, is owing to this, that 


Tycho, in imitation of the ancients, meaſured the diame- 


ters, as they appeared to the naked eye; whereas they uſed 


teleſcopes, whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which 
otherwiſe makes them appear bigger than they are, is 


taken off: nevertheleſs, the diameters of the planets mea- 
| ſured by Huygens's method are ſomewhat bigger than 
they ought to be, becauſe the rays of light are inflected 
as they paſs by the edges of ſolid bodies, to which his 


method of obſerving was liable. On the other hand, 


Flamſtead's micrometer infleted the rays the contrary | 


way, and gave their apparent diameters too ſmall ; and 
therefore Whiſton choſe the mean between the meaſures 
of Huygens and Flamſtead. : 


The mean diameters of the planets as ſeen from the ſun 


are as follow: viz. that of Mercury, 20“; of Venus, 
30; of the Earth, 17“; of the Moon, 6”; of Mars, 
11“; of Jupiter, 37“; and of Saturn, 16”. See PA- 
RALLAX, | 

The following table ſnews the apparent diameters of the 
ſun at different times of the year. 


4 


1 


lected heat of the ſun, but alſo by the heat of a furnace. 


A diamond, by expoſure to a concave ſpeculum, the dia- 


meter of which was forty inches, was reduced to an 
eighth part of its weight, Phil. Tranſ. N* 386. ; and in 


ſome experiments made on precious ſtones, by order of 
the grand duke of Tuſcany, with a burning lens, the 


diameter of which was two thirds of a Florentine ell, 
near the focus of which was placed another ſmaller lens, 
it appeared, that a diamond weighing thirty grains, ex- 
poſed during thirty ſeconds, loſt its colour, luſtre, and 
tranſparency, and became of an opake white. In five 
minutes, bubbles appeared on its ſurface ; ſoon after- 


wards it burſt into pieces, which were diſſipated ; and 


the ſmall fragment which remained was capable of being 
cruſhed into fine powder by the preſſure of the blade of a 
knife. No addition of glaſs, flints, ſulphur, metals, or 
ſalt of tartar prevented this diſſipation, or occaſioned any 
degree of fuſion, Experiments were alſo made by order 


of the emperor Francis I, on precious ſtones, from which 


we find, that diamonds were entirely diſſipated by having 
been expoſed in crucibles to a violent fire of a. furnace 
during twenty-four hours: and when they were expoſed 
during two hours only at a time, they were obſerved firlt 
to loſe their poliſh, then to ſplit into thin plates, and 
laſtly, to be totally diſſipated. M. D'Arcet has found, 
that diamonds may not only be perfectly diſſipated by 
being expoſed, in porcelain crucibles cloſe, or covercd 
with perforated lids, to the long and intenſe heat of a 


_ porcelain furnace; but that they may be totally volatiliſed 


with a much inferior degree of heat, by expoſing them 
in a coppel under the muffle of an aſſay furnace. He 
obſerved in this experiment, that the diſſipation was gra- 
dual, and that it was effected by a kind of exfoliation: 


M. Macquer, who repeated the experiment, further 4 
FR? ervech 


DIA 


| 1 that, before the diſſipation gan, the diamonds 


rendered brilliant and ſhining, with a 
ae bobo light. In order to determine whether 
diamond. were diſſipated by evaporation or combuſtion, 

Meſſrs. Lavoiſier, Macquer, and Cadet expoſed them to 
an intenſe heat in an earthen retort, during ſeveral hours, 
without any other effect than the loſs of their poliſh, and 
about one ſeventh diminution of their weight. 3 
M. Mitouard put diamonds in a tobacco-pipe filled wit 

unded charcoal, and 1 cloſed with lute; and 
in order further to ſecure them from the acceſs of air or 
flame, he placed the tobacco-pipe in a crucible to which 
another crucible was inverted and carefully luted : the 


reſult was, that the diamonds, thus expoſed to the molt | 


1 heat. were not altered or diminiſhed ; which he 
— = merely to the excluſion of air, but to ſome pe- 
culiar property of the charcoal ; and he was confirmed in 
this opinion by finding, that they were not ſo well preſerved 
by powder of chalk, or of calcined hartſnorn. M. Cadet 
expoſed diamonds in covered and luted crucibles to the 
violent heat of a forge during two hours; by which 
operation they loſt only one ſixteenth part of their 
weight; and he concludes, that the deſtruction of them 
| tre in open veſſels is not a true volatilization, as M. 


BAet imagines, but merely an exfoliation, cauſed by 


he fire expanding the air contained between the thin 
| plats of which the ſtones conſiſt, and that by this exfo- 


ation, the plates are reduced to ſo fine a e * to 
y made ſome | 


obſervation. M. Lavoiſier has late 
— experiments on diamonds with Tchirnhauſen's 
great BURNING lens; from which he infers, that the 
diamond is a ſubſtance properly combuſtible, even in a 
moderate degree of heat; that, hike other combuſtible 
| bodies, it exhibits a black coaly matter at its ſurface ; 


chat when its combuſtion is prevented, through the want 


of air, it becomes almoſt as fixed in the fire as charcoal; | 


but that in expoſing it to the extremeſt degree of heat, it 


is capable of being reduced in part into an incoercible 
vapour, or a kind of Gas, poſſeſſing the properties of | 
| that which is produced from efferveſcent and fermenting | 
mixtures, and in metallic reductions. He alſo found, | 


chat when a diamond was expoſed to the focus of the lens 


in vacus, its tranſparence was not diminiſhed ; but that 


it was at length reduced into elaſtic or aerial vapours. 
Dict. Chem. Eng. ed. 1777, and Hiſt. Acad. Sc. an. 
1772. Mem. 1. and 2. | : 


In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodneſs of their | 


rough diamonds, their water, points, &c. by day-light : 
in the Indies, they do it by night; in order to which, 


2 a hole is made in the wall a foot ſquare, and therein a 


lamp is placed, with a thick wick, by the light whereof 
they judge of the ſtone, holding it in their fingers. 
The water called celeftis is the worſt of all, and yet is 


ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough diamond. The 


only infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome 
„ „ 
The diamond becomes luminous in the dark by expoſure 
during a certain time to the rays of the fun, by heating 
it in a crucible, by plunging it in boiling water, or by 
rubbing it with a piece of glaſs. It alſo acquires an elec- 


| rrical property by friction, and attracts light bodies. 
Dr. Wall has applied theſe properties as criteria for dif-| 

_ tinguiſhing diamonds from other precious ſtones; but they | 
are not peculiar to diamonds, and therefore an inſufficient | 


teſt. Phil. Tranſ. vol. iv. part 2. p. 277. See Gas, 5 


(2 


_ ProsPHoRUs, ToURMALIN, &c. 


The diamond is by ſome reckoned poiſonous; others will 
not admit it into the liſt of poiſons. The accounts in fa- 

vour of diamonds are more numerous, as well as more 
credible, than thoſe which would make us believe them 


to be of a poiſonous nature. 0 


kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengal, and the iſland 
of Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two mines 


and two rivers, whence diamonds are drawn. The mines 


are, 1. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, 
ve leagues from Golconda, and eight or nine from Viſa- 


pour. Ithas'been diſcovered about 250 . 2. That 


of Gani, or Coulour, ſeven days journey from Golconda, 


_ eaſtwardly. It was diſcovered about 170 years ago by a 
peaſant ; who, Geging in the ground, found a natural | 


fragment of twenty-five carats. 3. That of Soumel- 


pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengal, near the 
Aamond-mine : this is the 201 


of the river, in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. 
Laſtly, the fourth mine, or rather the ſecond river, is 
that of Succudan, in the iſland of Borneo, | 
D1iaMonD-mine of Raokonda, In the neighbourhood of 
this mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and copſe : 


in theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and 
ſometimes a whole inch 


VoI. II. No 96. 


HIS 


ancient of them all. It] 
ſhould rather be called that of Goual, which is the name | 


broad, out of which the N 


with a kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or earth, 
wherein the diamonds ate; breaking the rocks when the 


vein terminates, that the track may be found again, and 


continued. When a ſufficient quantity of earth, or 
ſand, is drawn forth, they waſh it two or three times, 
to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom : the miners work quite 


naked, except for a thin linen cloth befoce them; and, 


beſides this precaution, they have likewiſe inſpactors, to 
prevent their concealing of ſtones : which, however, in 
ſpite of all this care, they frequently find means to do, 
by watching opportunities, when they axe not obſerved, 


/ 


and ſwallowing them down. 


DtiamMonp=mine of Gani, or Coulour. In this mine are found 


a great number of ſtones from ten to forty carats, and 
even more; and it was there that the famous diamond of 
Aureng-Zeb, the great mogul, which, before it was 
cut, weighed 793 carats, was found. The ſtones of 
this mine are not very clear; their water is uſually tinged 
with the quality of the ſoil; being black, where that is 
marſhy ; red, where it partakes of red; and ſometimes 


green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be of thoſe 


colours. Another defect, of ſome conſequence, is, a 


kind of greaſineſs appearing on theſe diamonds, when cut, 


There are uſually no 
men, women, and chil- 


which takes off part of their luſtre. 
leſs than fixty thouſand perſons 
dren, at work in this mine. 

When the miners have found a place where the 
dig, they level another, ſomewhat bigger, in 
bourhood thereof, and incloſe it with walls 


mine makes for the workmen, to encourage them, every 
one goes to his buſineſs, the men digging the carth in 


the place firſt diſcovered, and the women and children 
carrying it off into the other, walled round. They dig 
twelve or fourteen feet deep, and till ſuch time as they 


find water; then they ceaſe digging: and the water, 


thus found, ſerves to waſh the earth two or three times; 
after which, it is let out at an aperture reſerved for that 


purpoſe. This earth being well waſhed, and well dried, 
they ſift it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, much as 
we do corn in Europe; then they thraſh it, and ſift it 
afreſn; and, laſtly, they ſearch it well with the hands, 


to find the diamonds. They work naked here, as in the 


mine of Raolconda, and are watched, after the like 
manner, by inſpectors. | W 


DiamoND-mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual. Soumel pour 


is a large town built all of earth, and covered with 


branches of cacao- trees: the river Goual runs by the foot 


thereof, in its paſſing from the high mountains, towards 


the ſouth, to the Ganges, where it loſes its name. It is 
from this river that are brought all our fine diamnd- 


points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks. They never be- 
gin to ſeek for diamonds in this river till after the great 
rains are over, that is, after the month of December ; 


and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, 
which is not before January: the ſeaſon at hand, eight 
or ten thouſand perſons, of all ages, and. both ſexes, 


come out of Soumelpour, and the neighbouring villages. 


The moſt experienced among them ſearch and examine 
the ſand of the river; going up it from Soumelpour to 
the very mountain whence it ſprings. A great ſign that 
there are diamonds near, is, the finding of thoſe ſtones. 
which we Europeans call thunder-ſtones. When all the 
ſand of the river, which at that time is very low, has 
been well examined, they proceed to take up that wherein 


they judge diamonds likely to be found ; which is done, 
after the following manner: they dam the place round 


with ſtones, earth, and faſcines; and, lading out the 


= | water, dig about two feet deep: the ſand, thus got, is 
Diamonds are found in the Eaſt Indies, principally in the | 


carried into a place walled round on the bank of the 


river. The reſt is performed after the ſame manner as 


at Coulour, and the workmen are watched with equal 
r | 


D1aMoNnD-mine in the and of Borneo, or river of Succudan. 


We are but little acquainted with this mine; the prince 
who reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing 
ſtrangers to have any commerce in theſe ſtones : though 
there are very fine ones to be bought at Batavia, brought 


thither by ſtealth. They were anciently imagined to be 
ſofter than thoſe of the other mines; but experience 


ſhews, they are in no reſpect inferior to them. 


Beſide theſe four diamornd-mines, there have been two 


others diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and 


Raolconda, and the other in the province of Carnatica ; 


but they were both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſco- 
vered : that of Carnatica, becauſe the water of the dia- 
monds was always either black, or yellow; and the other, 


on account of their cracking, and flying in pieces when 


cut and ground. | 
Diamand-mines were diſcovered about the year 1728 in 
X 


the 


y intend to 

the neigh- 

| about two 
feet high, only leaving apertures, from ſpace to ſpace, 

to give paſſage to the water: after a few ſuperſtitious 

_ ceremonies, and a kind of feaſt, which the maſter of the 


—  —— — — — —— _ — — — 


DIA 
14 . 


the Braſils belonging to the king of e who in | 


che year 1740 let them to a company at Rio Janeiro, for 
a certain 5 annual rent, which is ſaid to be 
130, oo0 cruſades, on condition that the ſaid company 
employ no more than fix hundred flayes in working 
them; ſince which time the value of diamonds. is dimi- 
niſhed. v3 whe 1 3 5 ny + 
The diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt 
of all precious ſtones. It can only be cut, and ground, | 
by itſelf, and its own ſubſtance. To bring it to that 
perfection which augments its price ſo conſiderably, 
they begin by rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, while 
rough; after having firſt glued them to the ends of two 
wooden blocks, thick enough to be held in the hand: it 
is the powder thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received 
in a little box for the purpoſe, that ſerves to grind and 
poliſh the others. | 1 04; 
Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron ſprinkled over with diamond- 
duſt mixed with oil of olives : the ſame duſt, well ground, 
and diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the ſfaw- 
ing of diamonds ; which is performed with an iron or braſs 
wire, as fine as a hair: ſometimes, in lieu of fawing 
the diamonds, they cleave them, eſpecially if there be 


any viſible plates in them; but the Europeans are not 


uſually daring or expert enough, to run the riſque of 
cleaving, for fear of breaking. 2 SES 
DriamonD, Rough, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes | 
out of the mine. „ e 
A rough diamond muſt be choſen uniform, of a good | 
ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws 
and ſhivers. Rough diamonds are more commonly found 
of a ſix- pointed figure than of any other; and theſe are 


called frx-pointed rough diamonds, the figure of which is 5 


compoſed of two ſquare pyramids, joined at their baſes. 


Hence the whole figure is compoſed of eight triangular | 


faces, or planes, four of which meet in a point above 
the baſe, and four below it, in another point. 'The 
_ diſtance of theſe two points is the axis of the | 
A 1 „ EE Or 
There are others flat, cubical, or rounded : the former | 
are the beſt and hardeſt; the latter ſort are ſofter, and 


more liable to have their forms altered by attrition. | 
Diamonds are ſaid to conſiſt of laminæ or plates, and pro- 
bably have ſome uniform texture; becauſe lapidaries find | 


that they may be poltſked much more eaſily in one than 
in any other direction. M ie tas Wolf +> 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, and all ſuch 
as are not fit for cutting, they ufe to pound in a ſteel 
mortar made for that purpoſe ; and, when pulveriſed, 
they ſerve to ſaw, cut, and poliſh the reſt. Shivers are 
occaſioned, in diamonds, by this ; that the miners, to get 
them more eafily out of the vein, which winds between 


two rocks, are often forced to break the rocks with huge | 


iron wedges, which ſhakes and fills the ſtone with cracks 
and ſhivers, The ancients had two miſtaken notions, 
with regard to the diamond : the firft, that it became ſoft, 
by ſteeping it in hot goat's blood; and the ſecond, that 


it was malleable, or bore the hammer. Experience ſhews | 


us the contrary : there being nothing capable of molli- 
fſuying the hardneſs of this ſtone ; _ its hardneſs be 
not ſuch, that it will endure being fl 


with the hammer. 


and bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face at the 
top is flat. )) 88 
Jo make a complete ſquare brilliant, if the rough diamond 
be not found to be of the figure here deſcribed, it muſt 
be made ſo. And if the work be perfectly executed, the 


length of the axis will be equal to the fide of the ſquare | 


baſe of the pyramid. Jewellers then form the table and 
collet, by dividing the block or length of the axis into 
eighteen parts. They take 75 from the upper part, and 
-+ from the lower. This gives a plane at + diſtance, 


from the girdle for the table; and a ſmaller plane at 14 


diſtance, for the collet; the breadth of which will be 
z of the breadth of the table. In this ſtate the ſtone i 
ſaid to be a complete ſquare table diamond. | 


The brilliant is an improvement on the table diamond, 
and was introduced within the laſt century, according | 


to Mr. Jeffries. 7 
Jo render a brilliant perfect, each corner of the above 
deſcribed table diamand mult be ſhortened by 28 of its 


diagonal. The corner ribs of the upper ſides muſt be | 


flattened, or run towards the center of the table z leſs 
than the ſides. The lower part which terminates in the 
girdle, muſt be 4 of one fide of the girdle; and each 


Corner rib of the under ſides muſt be flattened at the | 
top, to anſwer the above flattening at the girdle, and at 


bottom muſt be 4 of each ſide of the collet. 
The parts of the ſmall work which complete the brilliant, 


If diamonds be tinctured yellow, blue, green, or red, in 


ruck at pleaſure | looks | 
=” 85 pPeears in ſome parts tranſparent, and in others charged 
DIAMOND, Brilliant, is that cut in faces both at the top, 


| The f/f water in diamonds means the greateſt purity and 


DIA 


or the ſtar and kill facets, are of a- triangular figure; 
Both of theſe partake equally of the depth of the upper 
ſides from the table to the girdle, and meet in the mid- 
dle of each ſide of the table and girdle, as alſo at the 
corners. Thus they produce regular lozenges on the 
| foun upper ſides and corners of the ſtone: The triangu- 
ar facets, on the under ſides, joining to the girdle, 
muſt be half as deep again as the above facets to anſwer 
to the collet part. RRR | 
The ſtone here. deſcribed. is faid to be a full-ſubNlanced 
brilliant. . e e 
If the ftone be thicker than in the proportion here men- 
tioned, it is ſaid to be an over-werghted brilliant. | 
If the thickneſs be leſs than in this due proportion, it 
is called a ſpread brilliant. | 
The beauty of brilliants is diminiſhed by their being either 
over-weighted or ſpread. 'The true proportion: of the 
axis or depth of the ſtone to its ſide, is as 2 to 3. 
Brilliants are diſtinguiſhed into ſquare, round, oval, and 
drops, from the figure of their reſpective girdles: 
DiamoND, Roſe, is that quite flat underneath, but its up- 
per part cut in diverfe little faces, ufually triangles, the 
uppermoſt whereof terminate in a point. In reſe diamonds, 
the depth of the ſtone from the baſe to the point muſt be 
half the breadth of the diameter of the baſe of the ſtone. 
The diameter of the crown muſt be three ſifths of the dia- 
meter of the baſe. The perpendicular from the baſe to 
the crown muſt baythree fifths of the depth of the ſtone. 
The lozenges, which appear in all circular roſe diamonds, 
will be equally divided, by the ribs that form the crown; Y 
and the upper angles, or facets, will terminate in the 2 
extreme point of the ſtone, and the lower in the baſe or 
irdle. | | | | en 
The taſte which now prevails of converting reſe diamond 
into brilliants, is condemned by Mr. Jeffries; unleſs the 
roſe diamonds be over-weighted. He thinks, that the diſ- 
play of beauty in reſe diamonds, is often preferable to that 
of benz See his Treatiſe on Diamonds, p. 32, 


Diamonn, Table, is that which has a large ſquare face 
at the top, encompaſſed with four leſſer. nr 


DriamonDs, Complexions of. The fineſt diamonds are thoſe 
of a complex1on like that of a drop of the cleareſt rock- 
water: and if ſuch ſtones be of a regular form, and truly 
made, as alſo free from ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, 

| flaws, and croſs veins, they will have the higheſt luſtre 
of any, and be eſteemed the moſt perfect. et 


a high degree, they are next in eſteem. But if they par- 
take of theſe colours only in a low degree, it greatly 

ſinks their value. . e | 
There are other complexions, of diamonds, ſuch as the 

brown, and thoſe of a dark hue ; the firſt ſometimes re- 
ſemble the browneſt_ſugar-candy, and the latter dufky 
iron. A black tinge in iamonds is conſidered as an im- 

perfection, though, when the diamond is cut, a black 
foil placed under it improves its beauty; for the roſe 
diamonds, the collet or ſocket in which the ſtone is ſet, 
is fpecked with ivory black in little dots; and for bril- 
liants, it is all over blacked. Dr. Lewis mentions a 
black diamond cut and ſet in a ring, which at a diſtance 

looks uniformly black, but, on cloſer examination, ap- _ 


with foulneſs, on which the black hue depends. Com- 
merce of Arts, p. 1637. . | 
perfection of their complexion, which ought to be that 
of the cleareſt drop of water. jy 


When diamonds fall ſhort in this perfection, they are ſaid 
to be of the ſecond or third water, &c. till the ſtone may 
be properly called a coloured one : for it would be an 
| impropriety to ſpeak of a diamond imperfectly coloured, 
or having other defects, as a ſtone of a bad water 
only. 8 | | 8 
8 Magnitude of. The moſt remarkable diamond 
| for fize now known, are, that known in France under 
the name of grand ſancy, by corruption of cent ſix, which 
is one of zhe crown jewels, weighing 106 carats z go- 
| vernor Pitt's diamond, purchaſed by the late duke of 
Orleans for Louis the NV. king of France, weighing 
1364 carats, and ſaid to be bought for 125,000/. the 
| diamond of the great duke of Tuſcany, which weighs 
1394 carats; that of the great Mogul, weighing 27979 
carats z and one mentioned by Mr. Jeffries, in a mer- 
chant's hands, weighing 24216 carats. 
DiamonDs, Valuation of. The following is a rate, or 
manner of eſtimating the value of diamonds, drawn up by 
a perſon well verſed in ſuch matters; and which, for its 
curioſity, as well as the uſe it may be of to perſons 
who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will not be un- 
acceptable, ; | 
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Table of DiAMoxps. 
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Antwerp Cut. 


Diamond weighingy Lib. u. IIb. Sh. ſterl. 


2, and the product is the value required. E. g. To find 
the value of a rough diamond of two carats, 2 * 24, the 
ſquare of the weight, which multiplied by 2, gives 81. 
the true value of a rough diamond of two carats. For 
finding the value of manufactured diamonds, he ſuppoſes 
half their weight to be loſt in the manufacturing them; 
and therefore to find their value we muſt multiply the 


diamond weighing two carats; we firſt find the ſquare of 


Carats is 321. 
price of diamonds from 1 to 100 carats. 


monds is in the duplicate ratio of their weights, and that 
a manufactured diamend of one carat is worth at a me- 
dium 8/. the great mogul's diamond - muſt be valued at 
- 279k carats, 


grain, is worth from 0 15 to o 18 | 
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33 155 2 2. _ to 3 5 
3 „ 3 3 15 3 
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greater weights, multiply the ſquare of their weight by | 


ſquare of double their weight by 2, which will give their | 
true value in pounds: thus, to find the value of a wrought | 


double the weight, viz. 4X4 = 16, then 16 x2 = 32. | 
So that the true value of a manufactured diamond of two | 


By this rule Mr, Jeffries has conſtructed tables of the if 


According to Mr. Jeffries's rule, that the value of dia- | 


above 6249624. this being the value of a diamond of 


or ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failings, 
| frequently found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by 
one third, and ſometimes more. ' 
When diamonds are fouled with a yellow or brown co- 
Jour, it is a common practice among jewellers to put 
them in a fierce ſire; this diveſts them of their colours, 
without doing them the leaſt ſenſible injury. Du-Fay, 
in Mem. Acad. Paris, 1735. — 
As to brilliant diamonds of very ſmall cut, the price is al- 
ways leſs ” one third, than that of diamonds of a larger 
cut, though the weights be the ſame: the reaſon is, 
that the latter ſhew themſelves a great deal more when 
ſet in their collets, than the former, | | 
Diamoxps, Specific gravity of. Mr. Boyle has given us 
the obſervation of a perſon much converſant in diamonds, 
that ſome of thoſe gems in their rough ſtate were much 


that weighed 6 grains and +*, which being carefully 
weighed in water, according to the rules of hydroſta- 


4 


It mult be obſerved, however, that defects in the water, | 


eavier than others of the ſame bigneſs, eſpecially if | 
they were cloudy or foul; and Mr. Boyle mentions one | 


tices, proved to an equal bulk of that liquor, as 233 to 1. 
So that as far as could be judged by that experiment, 4 


diamond weighs not thrice fo much as water; and yet in 
his table of ſpecific gravities, that of a diamond is laid to 
be to water as 3400 to 1000, that is, as 37 to 13 and 
theteſore, according to theſe two aceounts, there ſhould 
be ſome diamonds whoſe ſpecific gravity differs nearly + 
from that of others. But this is a much greater differ- 
ence than can be expected in two bodies of the ſame 
ſpecies, and indeed on an accurate trial does not prove 
to be the caſe in diamonds. | of | 1 

It is certain that there may be ſome difference in theſe 
trials, from the nature and temper of the water uſed in 
the experiments; ſome waters, as that of pumps or 
wells, Ling heavier than rain or diſtilled water; and 
the heat or coldneſs of the water may alſo make ſome 
variation: this, however, is much leſs than might be 
expected; careful experiments having proved, that the 
ſpecific gravity of any body will not differ above zz5 at 
moſt, on account of the difference of the water in qua- 
lity and temper taken together; whereas the heavieſt 
and lighteſt of the diamends in Mr. Boyle's and theſe ex- 
periments differ about one thirty-fifth part, which 1s 
about fix times as much as 25. 11 25 
Mr. Ellicot, who made theſe experiments, bas drawn 
out a table of their ſeveral differences, which is done 
with great care and accuracy, and taking in all the 
common varieties in diamonds, may ſerve as a general 
rule of their mean gravity and differences. 


Specific | 


In air, In water. . 
„„ 5 SGrains. Grains. 3 
A — — 1000 
No 1. A Brazil diamond, ſine water, = . 
aaancd rough coat, 92,425 66, 16 3518 
2. Ditto, fine water, rough or ns NE 
„ eee, nn ee 35 
3. Ditto, fine bright coat, 10,025 7,170 3511 
4᷑ . Ditto, fine bright coat, 9,560 6,830 3501 
5. An Eaſt India diamond, pale . 
e ,,, enn, ne, 3812 
6. Ditto, bright yellow, 23, 33 16,71 3524 
* Ine; very ne wen, oe nn net 5 
bright coat, 20,66 148 3525 
8. Ditto, very bad Water, e 
| honey-eomb coat, = 20, 38 14,59 3519 
9. Ditto, very hard bluiſh caſt, 22, 16,1 3315 
10. Ditto, very ſoft, good water, 22,615 1632 3525 
11. Diets, 1 large a 8 
12. Ditto, ſoft, bad water, 29,525 21,140 3521 
13. Ditto, ſoft, brown coat, 26,535 18,99 35 16 
14. Ditto, very deep green coat, 25,25 18,08 3527 
The mean ſpecific gravity of the Brazil diamonds  _ 
appears to be 3 of 1 
The mean of the Eaſt India diamonds = 3519 
The mean of both - _ * „„ 


Therefore, if any thing determinate is to be ſaid, as to 


the ſpecific gravity of the diamond, it is, that it is to 
water as 3517 to 1000. Phil. Tranſact. vol. xliii. for 


1745. art. 19. p. 472. 


Attempts have been made to produce artificial diamonds, 
but with no great ſucceſs. | | 


The fa#itious diamonds made in France, called temple 


diamond, on account of the Temple at Paris, where the 
beſt of them are made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine 


ones; accordingly they are but little valued, . though 


the conſumption thereof is pretty conſiderable for the 
habits of the actors on the ſtage, &c. See PAS TES. 


DiamoNnDs, Corniſh, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given in 


England to all the ſpecies of cryſtals, which are com» 
poted of a column, terminated at each end by a pyramid. 


The name takes in two genera of -cryſtal, of each of 


which there are ſeveral ſpecies. Dr. Hill has deter- 
mined this to be the true figure of perfect cryſtal, and 
accounts all thoſe which are affixed by one end to ſome 
ſolid body, and terminated at the other by a pyramid, to 
be mutilated or imperfe& cryſtals. The ſame author, 
according to the length or thickneſs of the intermediate 
column, has divided theſe bodies into two 8 the 
firſt the macroteloſtyla, the other the brachyteloſtyla. 
See MACROTELOSTYLA and BRACHYTELOSTYLA. 


DiaMOND is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the 


glaſs manufaQory, for ſquaring the large plates, or 


. piecesz and among glaziers, for cutting their glaſs. 


Theſe diamonds are differently fitted up. That uſed for 
looking-glaſſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron 
ferril two inches long, and a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter. The reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with 
melted lead, which keeps the diamond firm in its place. 

The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted wo 
| 4 1 | the 
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Diamond, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour 


DIA 


the ferril to hold it by. In the former there is a little 
piece of box eroſſing the ferril, in form of a little plane, 
covered at bottom with a thin copper-plate. 


in the atchievements of noblemen. 

Gwillim diflikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers 
by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour. But 
the Engliſh practice allows it. See COLOUR. 


 DramonD-cutter. See LAPIDARY. 4 
DiAuoxp- ga. See GLass. | | 
D1amonp=powder is of great uſe for grinding hard ſub- 


ſtances. And Mr. Boyle obſerves, that though it be 
much dearer than emery, yet it makes ſo great diſpatch, 
and the tools employed laſt ſo much longer, as greatly 
to over-balance the cheapneſs of the emery. 
DIAMORUM, Azzpwpoy, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 
which there are two kinds; imple, and compound. 7 


made of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar. It 
is good againſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop 
dyſenteries. | | 


There is alſo a ſort of ſimple diamorum made of mulberry | 


juice and honey, otherwiſe called mulberry rob. 


DiAMo RUM, Compound, is made with mulberry juice, | 


verjuice, myrrh, and ſaffron. It is uſed to deterge 
4 png from the ſtomach and breaſt, and to eaſe re- 
piration. ST . e 
DIANA, in Mythology, the daughter of Jupiter and La- 
tona, and twin ſiſter to Apollo. She is ſaid to have been 
born firſt, and to have aſſiſted her mother in the deli- 
very of Apollo. The ſufferings of Latona on this occa- 
fion, gave Diana an averſion to marriage, though not 
to gallantry. She is accuſed of having loved and be- 
ſtowed her favours on Endymion, Pan, and Priapus. 
She was the goddeſs of the woods on earth, Luna in 
heaven, and Hecate in hell. | 


[ 


The moſt known character of this goddeſs is that of her 


_ preſiding over woods, and delighting in hunting. Ac- 
cordingly the Diana venatrix, or goddeſs of the chace, 
is frequently repreſented in ancient ſtatues, and deſcribed 


by the Roman poets, as running, with her veſt ſhort- 75 


ened and girt about her, and yet flying back with the 
wind: ſhe is tall of ſtature; and her face, though fo 
very handſome, is ſomewhat manly: her legs are bare, 
Well-ſhaped, and ſtrong: her feet are ſometimes bare, 
and ſometimes adorned with a fort 6f buſkin: ſhe often 


has her quiver on her ſhoulder; and ſometimes holds a 


= hay but more uſually her bow in her right hand. 


The ſtatues of Diana were frequent in the woods, where | 
_ the is repreſented as hunting, bathing, and reſting her- 
ſelf after fatigue. Diana has been ſometimes repreſented | 
with three bodies, and hence called the triple, three- | 


headed, and three-bodied Diana. Her diſtinguiſhing 
name, under this triple appearance, is Hecate or Trivia; 
under which character of the infernal Diana ſhe was in- 
voked in enchantments, and repreſented as a Fury, hold- 
ing inſtruments of terror in her hands, and graſping 


cords, ſwords, ſerpents or flaming torches. When ſhe| 


is repreſented as the intelligencer that preſides over the 


moon, ſhe appears in a car, drawn by ſtags, or by does, 
but more commonly by horſes of a perfectly white co-| 
lour, with a lunar crown or creſcent on her forehead. | 


Spence's Polymetis, p. 100, 102, 104. 


She had many temples dedicated to her, of which that | 


at Epheſus was the moſt celebrated, and eſteemed one 


ol the wonders of the world. It was burned by Eroſtra-| 
tus, or Eratoraſtus, to perpetuate his name by the action, 


on the day in which Alexander was born, A. M. 3648. 

Apollo and Diana were names for the ſun and moon, 

and had each of them lances given them, in alluſion to 
the projection of their rayes. e 
Diana's Tree, Arbor Dianæ. See ARBOR. | 


parts dM--DABR.-ooow ohne doit | NSD 
The word is formed of the Greek qus, twice, and aynp, 
male. | | F . SEE 
Of this claſs of plants, which comprehends three orders, 
viz. the monogynia, digynia, and trigynia, are the jeſſa- 
mine, phillyrea, olive, roſemary, &c. See Tab. of Botany, 
Claſe 2. | — SE 


gynia claſs. The characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
permanent empalement of one leaf, which is tubulous, 
and cut at the top into five equal parts: the flower is of 
the grinning kind, having one petal with a ſhort tube ; 
the upper lip is reflexed and biſid; the lower is divided 
into three parts, the middle being the broadeſt: it hath 
two ſhort {lender ſtamina, adhering to the back of the 
e one of which has a twin ſummit, the other is a 
ittle taller. It hath an oblong germen fupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an ob- 


| D1amoRUM, Simple, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, | 


DIANDRIA, in Botany, the ſecond claſs of plants, which | 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with two ſtamina or male 


 DIANTHERA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 


DIA 


tuſe ſtigma. The empalement afterward becomes a eap. 
ſule with two cells, opening with two valves, which are 
alternately compreſſed at the top and bottom, and o en 
with an elaſticity, caſting a fingle feed out of each cell 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other part 
of North America. | 
DIANTHON, from u, and ev8og, flower, in Medici, 
an antidote deſctibed by Myrepſus, from which the ſe 
cies dianthus in the London diſpenſatory was probably 
taken. It is thus made: 3 | 
R Flor. roriſm. i. roſar. n. & rad. glych. ai gyi, 
caryoph. arom. ſpic. nard. nue. moſch. rad. galangy, 
cort. cinnamon. rad. zedoar. lign. atoes. ſem. card. min. 
ſem. anethi, aniſi, & macis ai giv. M. 
This compoſition is recommended in the cathexy, 
DIANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria digynia 
claſs; the clove July flower, carnation, and pink. The 
generical characters are theſe: the flower hath a cylin. 
drical empalement of one leaf, ſcaly below, with five 
petals, whoſe tails are as long as the empalement ; by: 
their upper part is btvad, plain, and ſpread open. It 
hath ten ſtamina in the center is ſituated an oval ger. 
men, which afterward becomes a cylindrical capfule 
with one cell, opening in four parts at the top, filled 
with compreſſed * — ſeeds. There are twelve ſpecies. 
See CAR NATION, Pix Ek, &c. X'S 9 5 
DIANUCUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 
juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a 
moderate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. 1 
The word is formed from dia, and nux, nucis, nut. 
It is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and 
reũſt poiſon. mw e „ 
DIAP ALMA, in Pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaſter, 
ſaid to be ſo denominated from the wood of the palm. 
tree, whereof the ſpatula is to be made, that is to ſtir it 
while boiling. It is compoſed of common oil, hog's ſat, 
and litharge of gold. It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, 
and cicatrize ; and is the plaſter pag uſed for wounds 
and ulcers. . | | Pe "2D 
DIAPASMA, a common name for all powders ſprinkled 
on the body; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. | 
The word comes from the Greek J;araoour, inſpergert, 
SR CERES, i ds og 
IAPASON, from J, by, and es, all, in Muſk, 1 | 
_ muſical interval, otherwiſe called ofave : ſo called, be. 
cauſe it contains all the poſſible diverſities of found. | 
The diapaſon is the firſt, and moſt perfe& of the con- 
cords : if conſidered fimply, it is but one harmonical in 
terval ; though if conſidered diatonically, by tones, and 
ſemi-tones, it contains ſeven degrees, viz. three greater 
tones, two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemi-tones. 
The interval of a diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its | 
grave ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 7. 
Ihe ancients had ſeven variations, ſchemes, figures, or 
ſpecies of the diapaſan, ariſing from the various poſitions 
of the tones and ſemi-tones in the ſcale. ORR 
The firſt ſpecies of the diapaſon, was from the hypate hy- 
paton to the parameſe; or from By to b g of our not- 
tion. It was called myxelydian. e 
The ſecond, called /ydian, from the parypate hypaton 
to the trite diezeugmenon, or from C to c. 
The third, called phrygian, from the lichanos hypaton 
to the paranete diezeugmenon, or from D to d. 5 
The fourth, called dorian, from the hypate meſon to the 
nete diezeugmenon, or from E to. 
The fifth, named hypolydian, from the parypate meſun nl 
to the trite hyperbolæon, or from F to f. 3 
The ſixth, called hypophrygian, from the lichanos meſon 
to the paranete hyperbolæon, or from G to g. = 
The ſeventh, named hypodorian, common, and bocrian, 
from the meſe to the nete hyperbolæon, or from the pro- 
flambanomenos to the meſe, that is, from our a to a4, 
or from A to a. Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 15, feq- 
HBacchius, p. 18. Edit. Meibom. See DiAGRAM. 
DiaPASON diateſſaron. The Pythagoreans did not admit 
this interval as a conſonance or concord; for this rea- 
ſon, that its ratio 8: 3 was neither multiple nor ſuper- 
particular. But Ptolemy contends for its being a 
concord, for this reaſon, that the diapaſon added to any 
concord, produces a concord. Ariſtoxenus herein agrees 
with him. Vide Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. 
P. 1455. | i 
Dia Asox, among Muſical Inſrument.- Maters, is a kind of 
rule, or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their or- 
gans, and cut the holes of their flutes, bautboys, &c- in 
due proportion, for performing the tones, ſemi-tones, 
and concords, juſtly, | 
A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms; 
the points wherein a diagonal interſects all theſe paral- 
lelograms, expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic: an 
on this principle it is, that the diapaſon is founded. 
There is a particular kind of aiapaſon for trumpets; ſerr- 
| | -,..- 308 
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|  DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 
 DIAPEDESIS, Atarndneis, in Medicine, an ouſing of 


Diar ENTE is alſo uſed, in Pharmacy, for a compound of 


| DIAPER, a fort of nen cloth wrought with flowers and 


 DIAPHCENIC, Diaphænicum, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, pur- 


Called by the Greeks oi. See DATE. 


Ihe elefarium diapbœnicum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 


ing as a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magni- 
tudes they mult have to perform the four parts of muſic. 
There is another for tackbuts, and ſerpents, ſhewing 
how far they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe 
or fall from one tone or interval to another. 

'The bell-founders bave likewiſe a diapaſon, or ſcale, 
ſerving. to regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of 


their bells. N . 
Dia AsoN is alſo the name of two ſtops of an organ, viz. 


nd ſtopped. | 
Din ASONDIAER, in Muſic, a kind of compound con- 
cord; whereof there are two ſorts: the greater, which is 
in the ratio of 10 to 33 and the leſs, in that of 16 to 5. | 
DIAPASONDIAPENT E, in Mufic, a compound conſo- 
nance, in a triple ratio of 9 to 3. 1 
The N e is a ſymphony made when the voice 
proceeds from the firſt to the twelfth tone. The word 
is properly a term in the Greek muſic : we ſhould now 
call it a twelfth. | 


DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in Mufic, a compound 


Concord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. | 


. diapaſondiateſſaron is a ſymphony wherein the voice 
8 Rr — tone 8 deen. This the 
moderns would rather call an eleventh. e 
DIAbASONDITONE, in Muſie, a compound concord, 

in the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 


blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries ; occa- 
ſioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, 


or attenuated 3 or by the pores of the veſſels becoming 


too patent, and open. 


The word is compounded of 4a, through, and ende, 


I leap. | 


There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be 
any ſuch tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through 


the veſſels, without any aperture made therein. 


DIAPENSIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria ne. | 
gynia claſs: the corolla is monopetalous and falver-|_ 
ſhaped ; the calyx has five leaves imbricated with three | 


{mall ones; the ſtamina are laid on the tube of the co- 
| rolla, and the capſule has three cells. * 


DIAPENTE, in the Ancient Muſic, an interval making the 
| ſecond of the perfect concords ; anſwering to what in 
the modern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. | 


The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, if confi 


The word is formed of u, and veyre, 1 1 
dered dia- 


„ tonically, it contains four terms, viz. N tones, 


a leſſer tone, and a greater ſemi-tone. e diapente is 
the greater part of the diapaſon, or octave, harmoni- 
cally divided. It is produced when the voice paſſes 
from its firſt tone to its fifth 5 


five ſeveral drugs, or ingredients. 


Dia ENTER, among Farriers, a drink made for horſes, of 
gentian, round birthwort, barberries, myrrh, and ivory 


ſhavings, of each a like quantity, which are to be 
pounded ſeparately, and finely ſearced: this powder, to 
the "__ of two or three ſpoonfuls, is mixed with a 
pint and a half of muſcadine, or ſack, or, for want of 


either, with ſtrong ale or beer, and given in fevers, the | 
Tough, glanders, ſurfeits, inflammations, yellows, &c. | 
It is ſaid to purify the blood from all foulneſſes, as well | 


as to reſtrain the overflowing of the gall, working of the 
ſpleen, 7 „ 9 


other figures. 


DIAPERED, in Heraldry. See Dia RRE. of 


_ DIAPHANOUS, in Philoſophy, a thing tranſparent, = : 


that gives paſſage to the rays of light; as water, air, 
glass, talc, fine porcelain, &c. See "TRANSPARENCY, 
The word is formed of Sa, through, and gare, I ſhew. 


_ DIAPHANEITY, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſ-- 


parent body; or that which denominates it ſuch. See 
DRANSPARENCY. | oy 


gative electary; thus called from the dates, which make 
its baſis ; the palm-tree, whoſe fruit they are, being 


The other ingredients are, penidies, almonds, turbith, 
ginger, white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, 
car rot- ſeeds, and honey. | | | 


excites the menſes. It is alſo uſed in dropſies, lethar- 
gies, apoplexies, and palſies. 

DIAPHONICS, from qua, through, and gayn, ſound, is 
lometimes uſed for the ſcience of refracted ſound, as it 
paſſes through different mediums. | 


DIAPHORESIS, Atapopnors, from use, I diſſipate, in 


Medicine, includes all diſcharges through the ſkin; both 


ſenſible, and inſenſible: whence diaphoretic, &c. See 
PERSPIRATION, | | 


Vor. II. Ne 96. | 


IA 


DIAPHORETIC, in Medicine, is applied to remedies that 
promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpi- 
ration. c 35 14 , Poe.” 
Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as ſudorific : ex- 
cept that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the former 
inſenſible perſpiration. Their only difference, therefore, 
is in the degree of activity. | 

DrayHORETIC antimony, or mineral diaphoretic, is a prepa- 
ration of antimony, the proceſs whereof ſee under 
ANTIMONY. 780 | 

DIAPHRAGM, Diaphragma, in Anatomy, a part, popu- 
larly called the midriff, and by anatomilts, ſeptum tran/- 
verſum. It is a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, 
or thorax, from the abdomen, or lower venter; and 
ſerving as a partition between the natural, and the vital 
parts as they are called. | | 
It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it 
diaphragm, from the verb Jragpa7]euw, to ſeparate, or be 
between two, Till his time it had been called @peves, un- 
derſlanding ; from a notion, that an inflammation of this 
part produced phrenſy : which is not at all warranted by 

experience, no more than that other tradition, that a 
tranſverſe ſection of the diaphiagm with a ſword, cauſes 
the patient to die laughing. | 
Its figure is round, reſembling a ray-fiſh, or thorn- 
back. It is a double and digaſtric muſcle, conſiſting of 


two circles, which are both muſcular; of two arteries; and 


two veins, called phrenice; and ſeveral branches of nerves. 
The firſt, or ſuperior circle, called the great muſele of 


the diaphragm, is fleſhy in its circumference, and ten- 
dinous and aponeurotic in the middle; it arifes from 


the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs, by radiated 
fibres: the ſecond, or inferior, called the ſmall muſcle of 


and of an oblong form; it comes from the vertebræ of 
the loins by two tendons, called crure. The upper is 
covered at the top with a membrane derived from the 
pleura; and the lower is lined at bottom with another 
from the peritoneum. | e | 


| loins. It is pierced in the tendinous part wit 


incapable of contractions, occaſions no interruption to 
the circulation; and in its fleſhy part for the eſophagus, 
and with another forked opening, partly fleſhy and partly 


of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, which lies in the 
interſtice between its two crura, thoracic duct, and vena 


of contraction, the other of relaxation. 
Zy the contraction, or ſwelling of the fibres, the dia- 


phragm becomes flat on each ſide; the conſequence of 


which is, that the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to 
give liberty for the lungs to receive the air in inſpiration; 


and the cavity of the abdomen is leſlened, and, conſe- 


quently, the ſtomach and inteſtines preſſed, for the diſ- 
tribution of the chyle. In its relaxation, whereby it re- 
ſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the breaſt is di- 


air in expiration. See RESPIRATION. : 


hiccough, &c. between which motions there is ſome 


connexion cauſed by the communication of the nerves of 


different parts, which meet in the diaphragm. 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, 
without thorax, or diaphragm, by blowing air into the 


5 lungs with a bellows; of which he had | made the 
experiment. „ | 


Mr. Senac has given us a new deſcription of the ſtrue- 
ture of the diaphragm, with remarks on the action of this 
muſcle. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1729. | 


D1aPHRAGM is uſed for the /eptum ſcroti. See SCROTUM. 


D1iaPHRAGM is alſo a general name, given to all parti- 


tions, or ſeparations between two parts of a thing; as 
the little perforated partitions in the tubes of long 


_ teleſcopes. | | | 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, 
and nerves, diſtributed through the diaphragm. 
They are alſo called phrenic, or phrenetic. | 
DIAPHTHORA, from J1zg05:peiv, to corrupt, is uſed by 
Galen and Boerhaave to denote the corruption of the 
aliments in the ſtomach, and by Hippocrates for the cor- 
ruption of the fœtus in the womb, and abortion. 
DIAPORESIS, Alacropnotc, in Rhetoric, is uſed to expreſs 
the heſitation or uncertainty of the ſpeaker. 
We have an example in Homer, where Ulyſſes going to 
relate his ſufferings to Alcinous, begins thus: | 
Ti fror, Ti J bela, Tr & vcatIor r, ? 
Duid 1 Its guid deinde, quid pofirema alloguar ? 


This 


the diaphragm, is thicker than the other, of leſs extent, 
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Its ſituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilage 
xiphoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the 8 N of the 

ith a round 
opening for the paſſage of the vena cava, which being 
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tendinous, for the aorta; and between the productions 


- azygos, In its natural diſpoſition it is convex on the 
upper fide towards the breaft, and concave on the lower 
towards the belly. Hence it has two motions; the ane 
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miniſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the expulſion of the 8 


On the diaphragm, alſo, in great meaſure, depend the : 
actions of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the 
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 DiapkUnUM, Simple, or lenitive, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 


 DrarrmoDON, Pilulæ, are compoled of aloes, trochiſci 
| diarrhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtich, and rock-ſalt. | 


If this diſorder is attended with pain, it is ſometimes 


DIARRHOEA, Signs of a. The ſigns which precede a diar- 


 DIaRRHOEAs, Perſons mofl ſulljeci to. The ſimple diarrhea, | 


DIA : 


- This figure is moſt naturally placed in the exordium or 


introduction to a diſcourſe, See DoUBTING.. 

DIAPRE,, or DiApfRED, in Heraldry, a dividing of a field 
into planes, or compartments, in the manner of fret- 
work; and filling it with variety of figures. 


This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or- 


fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures; as in Tab. Herald. fig. 18. 


 DIAPRUNUM, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electary. 


thus called from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which 
make its baſe. 
Diaprunum is either ſimple or compound. 


mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, 
violet ſeeds, ſaunders wood, both red and citron, ſcrap- 
ings of ivory, liquorice juice, and the four cold ſeeds. 
It is good to prepare, and ſoften the humours. 


DiArRU NUM, C:mpound, or ſolutive, is only the ſimple, 
with the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every | 


pound of the electary, to render it more purgative. 
DIARRHODON, Aizgþ:Þ21, in Pharmacy, a name given 


to divers compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal 


ingredient. | | | 
The word is formed of u, and ßedor, roſe. | i 


DiarRHoDon Mbbatis, is a cordial powder, ſo denomi- 
nated from an abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red 
-roſes, red and citron ſaunders, lignum aloes, cinna- 


mon, rhaponticum, ſpikenard, ivory, hartſhorn, ſaffron, 
maſtich, pearls, ambergriſe, mulk, &c. 1s uſed to 


ſtrengthen. the heart, ſtomach, and liver, to aſſiſt in di- ? 


_ geſtion, and to prevent vomiting. OY | 
There are alſo Jrechſci DiarRRHODON, compoled of red 
roſes, ſhavings of ivory, the ſaunders, liquorice, maſtich, 
| ſaffron, camphor, and roſe-water. They are good to 
Jortify the heart, ſtomach, and liver, and to {top dyſen- 
_ teries, and other fluxes of the belly. 


They firſt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote di- 


geſtion, and prevent a ſtinking breath. But all theſe | 


compoſitions are out of uſe at preſent. 


The word is formed of the Greek ia, through, and pee, 
to flow. | = "7p | 


The word, in the general, is uſed for any kind of flux of | 
the belly; but properly for that wherein the humour, or 
excrement, flows out either -pure, or mixed, with or 


without pain, in a fluid ſtate. | 


The darrhœa, looſeneſs, or purging of the bowels, as it 


is uſually called by us, is properly an increaſed periſtal- 
tic motion of the guts, by means of which nature at- 
tempts to throw off a mucous or bilious matter lodged in 


too great a quantity in the prime vie, and diſturbing her 


regular operations. . | 
Diarrh&as are of divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the di- 
verſity. of the excrements; ſome being bilious, ſome 
ſerous, ſome pituitous, and ſome purulent 
The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs burſt in the 


body ; the reſt either from morbid humours irritating the 
| inteſtines, and expreſſing the juices out of the adjacent | 


parts; or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an 


extraordinary fermentation in the blood, whereby it dil- | 


charges its excrements into the inteſtines. - 


called a colic. When the evacuations are. fluid, but 


partly indigeſted, it is called cœliaca paſſio. When the | 


aliment is carried through the bowels, and ejected in ar, 
indigeſted ſtate, or nearly ſo, it is called lente ia; all 
which are only different degrees of the ſame diſorder. 


_ rhea of any kind are uſually a tenſive pain and rumbling, 
and noiſe in the abdomen, and pungent acute pains, 


pauarticularly about the region of the navel. The appetite | 


is uſually very bad in the beginning of a diarrhea, and 
in its future ſtages the ſtrength fails; and the longer it 

continues, the worſe ſymptoms it brings on: a teneſmus 
is one common complaint, and the head 1s weakened 
and aches at times; and, finally, an internal heat is 
felt, which is a very bad ſymptom, and threatens mif- 
chiefs of various kinds. | | 


in which a mucous and ſerous matter is voided, is prin- 


cipally a diſeaſe incident to people of phlegmatic habits, | 


whoſe ſtools are generally watery. When this kind of 


diarrhea obſerves any regular period, it is a ſign of a| 


ſanguine temperament in the perſon. The bilious diar- 
 rheas arc molt frequent with perſons of choleric habits ; 
and the critical diarrbaas in fevers uſually happen to 
_ perſons of a ſanguine one. Perſons of tender and deli- 


cate conſtjtutions, if they walk abort a roow when hot | 


5 a \ 
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with their feet naked, are uſually affected afterward 
with a ſimple diarrhea. | 1 
D1aRRHOEAs, Cauſes ef. The immediate cauſe is irrita. 
tion in the inteſtines. Among the principal cauſes of 
this preternatural irritation, may be reckoned the ſudden 
repreſſion of ſweats in a morning, while the perſon is in 
bed : it is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as perſpire 
but little, are ever ſubject to a diarrhea; and on the 
contrary, people who perſpire much are common]; 
coſtive. | | j 
Crude foods, and ſuch as are difficult of digeſtion, often 
throw people into dia: rh, as allo over-fat meats, eſpe- 
tially if perſons drink much aftqr them; and nothing ſo 
frequently as the free eating of ſummer-fruits, eſpecial! 
if the perſon chance to ſwallow a quantity of any thing 
liquid foon after them. 1 


Feculent or fermenting liquors will alſo do it, and 


ſometimes the drinking cold liquors in a large quantity 
or even the external coid ;, but in this caſe the tender 
habit of the patient is as much to be accuſed as an 

thing. 3 5 T 
The cauſe of a lienteric diarrhea is principally the cica- 
trizing of the bowels after their eroſion in à dyſentery, in 
which the laCtcal veſſels have been allo injured. 'The 
coeliac diarrhea is uſually laid upon a fault in the ſto- 
mach; but it is as often owing to an obſtruction of the 
lacteal veſſels, as to a weakneſs of that organ. The cho- 
lcric diarrhea is uſually occafioned by an effuſion of a 


larger portion than uſual of bile into the inteſtines, and 


this is often occaſioned by a violent fit of paſſion in the 
perſon. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 553. | 
Pagiivi mentions diarrhœas as one uſual great effect of 
grief; as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without which 
a fever would, in theſe caſes, be produced. : 

DiARRHOEAS, Prognoſtics in. All diarrbœas are diſeaſes of 


the greateſt conſequence when improperly treated, or 


raſhly and ſuddenly ſtopped by opiates and aſtringents. 
On the contrary, the whole courſe of a ſimple diarrhas 
if nature be left to herſelf, is attended with no danger. 
When the moſt ſimple, and, in itſelf, innocent diarrhea 


1 + is treated in that manner, the conſequences are violent 
_ DIARRHOEA, Araponia, in Medicine, a looſeneſs, or flux | 
of the belly; or a profuſe evacuation of liquid excrements 


aud pungent pains in the abdomen; and, in old people 
_ Eſpecially, a tranſlation of the matter which nature would 
have carrried off by that ſoft way, to the head and breaſt ; 
whence vertigoes and ſaffocative catarrhs are often 
brought on, and the perfons die ſuddenly, and as it is 
ſuppoſed of apoplexies. The danger of ſtopping a bilious 
_ drarrhea is ſtill greater, for the frequent conſequence of 
this 1s a cauſus or other violent fever of that kind ; buy 
the greateſt danger of all attends the ſtopping of a critical 
diarrhea. The ſymptomatic diarrhœas in the ſmall-pox, 
_ meaſles, and purple fevers are often of fatal conſequence. 
Periodic d:arr has, if nature be left to herſclf, are al- 
ways ſalutary. The imple lienteric and celiac diarrhœat 
uſually give way teaſily to medicines; and the choleric 
are of no dangerous conſequence, unleſs they are attended 
With a fever. Finally, it is to be obſerved, that any di- 
arrh&a continuing an immoderate time, will by degrees 


| waſte the ſtrength, and throw the patient into a flow 


fever and an atrophy. 


Diarnfuras, Miched of curing. In a imple diarrhes, 


the firſt intention is to incide and attenuate the mucous __ 


matter, and then to abſterge it by digeſtive, reſolvent, 
and colliquating medicines; ſuch are the bitters and 


aromatics, with iome- of the acrid ones, as the roots of 
gentian, arum and zedoary, together with ginger, ga- 


lingals, and the aromatic ſeeds. Theſe may be aſſiſted 
by the digeſtive ſalts, as cream of tartar, arcanum dupli- 
catum, and vitriolated tartar, with the fixed ſalts of 
wormwood, and the like. J theſe may be added occa- 


ſionally the digeſtive and attenuating gums, as ammoni- 


acum, and the like; and in ſome caſes it is proper to 
reduce the vicious matter into a ſort of pulpy conſiſtence. 


This is to be done by the abſorbents, as crabs-eyes, and 
the like. When there is a quantity of a bilious matter 


mixed with this, the admixture of ſmall doſes of nitre 
with the other medicines is of great effect; and when the 


peccant matter is by this means prepared for evacuation, | 
nature is to be aſſiſted in her attempt to throw it off by 
this proper paſſage, by ſmall doſes of gently laxative me- 


dicines, ſuch as rhubarb, and the like. After this, it 
the motion of the bowels doth not abate and come to its 
uſual ſtandard on their being thus eaſed of their load, 
theſe ſymptoms are to be taken off by gentle aſtringents. 
For though theſe motions were no way to be impeded, 
when nature meant them for the throwing off what of- 
fended her, and were ſalutary in that ſtate z yet when 
they remain after the end is obtained, they are to be con- 
ſidered as a diſeaſe. The medicines proper on this occa- 
ſion are dried quinces, the abſorbent powders, ſuch as 
red coral, and the like, gentle opiates, and the aſtrin- 
gent (yrops of een, and the like; and finally, the 

| | cure 
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particular in their 


DIARY, a term ſometimes uſed for a 
book, containing an account of every day's proceedings. 


Diaky fever, is a fever of one da 
 DIASCHISM, Diaſchiſma, in Ml 


tween the comma and enharmonic dieſis. This is ex- 


| prot by the ratio 


DIASCORDIUM, in Pharmacy, 


DIA 


cure is to be completed by reſtoring the bowels to their | 


> tone by gentle chalybeates. © _ | ; 
Purrid 3 which oſten occur in the laſt ſtage of 

ignant fevers 
_— by injecting clyſters of fixed AIR eveiy two or 
three hours, and by ſupplying the patient plentifully 
with water impregnated with this air. Prieſtley on Air, 
Appendix, containing Obſervations of Dr. Percival, 

"MR 

Lhe ee and cœliac diarrhœas require the ſame me- 
thod of treatment with the ſimple, except that in the lien- 
teric 2 vomit in the beginning is uſually very proper : but 
in the cœliac, when there is an obſtruction of the lactea 
veſſels, a vomit has no ule; but the reſolvents, ape- 
rients, and laxatives alone are to be depended upon. 


Periodic dia! rhaas are to be treated in this manner like | 
the ſimple ones, and nature is to be aſſiſted, not checked, 


in her operations in them. In theſe caſes a medicated 
wine prepared with rhubarb, gentian, zedoary, and 
black hellebore, is a very valuable medicine. When 
worms are ſuſpected to be in the caſe, as they very fre- 
quently are, the uſual anthelmintics are to be joined to 
the medicines before directed. 1 . 
Tue critical and ſemicritical, as well as ſymptomatic 4 
arrhœas in fevers, are to be treated as directed under the 
fevers to which they belong; and the iQeric 4 h&4, 


in which the ſtools ate white as in the jaundice, is to be 


treated as the jaundice. See FEVER, IN FAN T, Wo Ms, 
&c. Per 


be mixed with abſorbents. The patient is to drink fpa- 


ringly. His common drink may be the white decoCtion, | 


or camomile tea, and his diet preparations of rice. 
Quince and wine burnt with aromatics is good. Wain- 
wright obſerves, that a flannel thirt contributes much 
to the cure of an habitual diarrhea. 


room for a manifeſt motion. See ARTICULATION, 


blage. 5 


It is oppoſed to ſynarthroſis, wherein the articulation is | 


ſo cloſe, that there is no ſenſible motion at all. 


In the diarthreſis, or moveable articulations of the bones, | 


the pieces are really ſeparated, and the parts in which 


they touch are each of them covered by a ſmooth carti- 


lage, by means of which they caſily flide over one an- 


other; whereas in the ſynarthroſis, | immoveable arti- 
culation, the pieces are joined toge 


er in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the parts in which they touch have nothing 

ſurface, and cannot flide upon one 
another. . | 
The diarthreſis is either manifeſt with large motion, or 
obſcure with ſmall motion. The former kind of atar- 


throſis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone | 


is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; 
it is called enarthrofis, or orbicular 4iarthre/is : ſuch is 
that of the thigh, with the hip. 2. When the head of 
the bone is flat, and the cavity that receives it, ſuperfi- 
cial; it is called arthrodia, and planiform diarthrsfis : 
ſuch is that of the jaws, with the bones of the temples. 


ceives the radius, at the ſame time that the radius re- 
cetves tne cubitus. 85 | IH 


 DiaxTHROs1s /ynarthroidalis, called alſo amphiarthrofis, is 
a kind of neutral, or dubious articulation ; being neither 

_ abſolutely diarthroſis, as not having a manifeſt motion; 
oo abſolutely fynarthrofis, as not being quite immove- | 

abt. | e OS 

Thus the articulations of the ribs with the vertebræ, and | 
thole of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among each | 


other, are ſynarthroidal diarthroſes. 
journal, or day- 


Thus we fay diaries of the weather, &c. 


uſic, the difference be- 
2877. +, 

r. Euler has taken this term in the ſenſe here mentioned. 
Others call it the leſſer comma. The octave contains 
61 diaſchiſms nearly. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſic. p. 
107 & 112. See CoMMa. | 

a kind of electary, firſt 
deſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominated from ſcor- 
dium, which is a chief ingredient therein. It is alſo 
called cenfectio Fracaſtorii. 


The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ſtorax, cinna- 


* * 


have been checked, and in ſome cafes. 


In the cure of diarrheas, from whatever cauſe they ariſe, 
the ſtomach mult be corroborated, and ſudorifics are to 


DIAR THROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 
juncture of the bones, which being pretty lax, affords | 


The word comes from u, and apIgoy, jundture, n 


be When two bones receive each other reciprocally, and | 
are moveable in each other; it is called g:ngi/ymus, and | 
alternative or reciprocal diarthrofis : thus the cubitus re- 


See EPHEMERA. | 


mon, caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentil roots, biitort, | 


DIASIA, Sagi, in 


nour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Mee, i. e. the propitious. 
Pott. rehæol. lib. ii. cap. 20. | | 


| DIAS FASIS, from ent, L ſet apart, a word uſed by 


When the heart is contracted. 


gentian, galbanum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long 
epper, ginger, mel roſatum, and Malmſey wine. | 
tis an aftringent, and is uſed againſt malignant fevers, 


the plague, worms, the colic, and to provoke ſleep, and 
reſiſt putrefaction. | 


DIASEBES TEN, in Pharmacy, à ſoft, purgative electary, 


whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. 


The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of 


Iris, anguria, and mercurialis, penidies, ſimple diapru- 


num, violet-ſeed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. 


It is good in intermitting and continued fevers, appeaſes 


thirſt, promotes ſleep, and expels the morbid humours 
by urine. | | 


DIASENNA, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electary, thus 


called from /e:na. which is its baſe. 
The other ingredients are ſugar-candy, cinnamon, lapis 
lazuli, fitk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nar- 


dus Indica, feed of baſilicum, flowers of cloves, carda- 


moms, faiiron ginger, zedoary, roſemary flowers, long 


pepper, lapis 4rmenus, and honey. 1 7 

Diaſen 4 caſes and comforts he melancholic and ſplene- 
tic; and is good againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an 
atra bilis. 95 5 e 5 | 
Antiquity, a feſtival at Athens in ho- 


the writers in medicine in many different ſenſes. It is 
frequently uſed as a name for that ſeparation of the bones,, 
when they naturally recede from one another. Some- 
times it is uſed as the term for an interitice, as that be- 


tween the una and 7a4tu., or between the tibia and fibula, _ 


Sometimes it is put for a diſtenſion of the muſcles in 
convulſions; and, when applied to the ſtomach; it is 
made to ſignify an inclination to vomit. 


DIASTEM, Diaſiema, in Mufic. a name the ancients gave 


to a ſimple interval, in contradiſtinction to a compound 
interval, which they called a % m. | | 


Ariſtoxenus enumerates many differences of intervals: 


ſuch as greater, or leſs; conſonant, or diſſonant; com- 


pounded, or uncompounded ; related to one genus, or 
to another; laſtly, rational or irrational. Ariſtox. ap. 


Wallis. Append. ad Ptolem. Harmon. p 154. _ | 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds: one of them 
called /z/fem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in 


any kind of muſic whatever; but many contain more. 


The other, called diaſtem, is a mere, or ſingle interval; 
the proper ſignification of the Greek J;z5nua, being 
interval, _ ; | . 


DIASTOLE, in Anatomy, expreſſes that motion of the 


heart, and.arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate, or diſtend 
themſelves: the other oppoſite motion being called the 
ſiliole of the heart, and arteries; wherein they contract 
themſelves. See ARTERY, and HART. CEE 
the word is Greek, formed from the verb Pg exe 
to ſedarate. open, dilate. | | 5 5 


The dig/ſole of the heart is properly the receſs of the pa- 
rietes of the two ventricles from each other ; or the en- 


largement of their cavities, and diminution. of their 


lengths, and their approximation to a ſpherical form. 


The digſlole, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the 


blood being brought, by the veins, into its ventricles; 


and that of the arteries, from the blood being thrown 
into their cavities by the contraction of the heart. 80 


that the diaftole of the heart, and arteries, is not effected | 


at the ſame time; the ole of the heart happening when 
the arteries are contracted, and that of the arteries 
What we call the beating of the pulſe is only the dia/tole | 
of the arteries. 3.2) | : 


The lungs and breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole and di- 


 a/tale ; ſo has the brain. 


The true cauſe of the dtaftole of the heart was not well 
accounted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart is a 


muſcle, is made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; 


and that the motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, - 
is not to be doubted. By ſuch means the ſyitole is eafily 
accounted for. | | 
But inaſmuch as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
diaſtale has puzzled men of the greateſt genius. Dr. 
Lower unhappily attributes it to a motion of reſtitution. 
A nullo enim cordis mtu, niſi tenſionem ejus remittente, & ab 
ir / uente ſanguine, diaſtole, ejus libratis vicibus ſuccedit. De 
Corde, p. 75. | e 
Mr. Cowper accounts for the _ from the analogy 
the heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe 
artificial automata, clocks and watches: its motion, he 
ſays, is performed like that of other muſcles, the blood 
doing the othce of a pondus, or weight. 5 
Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes; and with great 
reaſon and probability maintains the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe, to the e 
tractile 
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 DramonD=cutter. See LaPIDARY. | 
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DIANA, in Mythobey, the daughter of Jupiter and La- 


DIANDRIA, in Botany, the ſecond claſs of plants, which 


DAN THERA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 


DIA 


the ferril to hold it by. In the former there is a little 
piece of box eroſſing the ferril, in form of a little plane, 
covered at bottom with a thin copper-plate. 
Dr1amond, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour 
in the atchievements of noblemen. | 
Gwillim diflikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers 
by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, .or colour. But 
the Engliſh practice allows it. See CoLouR. | 


Diamonp-glaſs, See GLass. 

D1amonp«powder is of great uſe for grinding hard ſub- 
ſtances. And Mr. Boyle obſerves, that though it be 
much dearer than emery, yet it makes ſo great diſpatch, 
and the tools employed laſt ſo much longer, as greatly 
to over-balance the cheapneſs of the emery. 

DIAMORUM, Azzpwpoy, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 
which there are two kinds; imple, and compound. 


Diauok uu, Simple, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, 


made of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar. - It 
is good againſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop 
dyſenteries. | „„ 
There is alſo a ſort of ſimple diamorum made of mulberry 


juice and honey, otherwiſe called mulberry rob. 


| PiamoRUM, Compound, is made with mulberry juice, 


verjuice, myrrh, and ſaffron. It is uſed to deterge 
phlegm from the ſtomach and breaſt, and to eaſe re- 
ſpiration. | | | 


tona, and twin ſiſter to Apollo. She is ſaid to have been 


born firſt, and to have aſſiſted her mother in the deli- 
very of Apollo. The ſufferings of Latona on this occa- | 


fion, gave Diana an averſion to marriage, though not 
to gallantry. She is accuſed of having loved and be- 

ſtowed her favours on Endymion, Pan, and Priapus. 
She was the goddeſs of the woods on earth, Luna in 

heaven, and Hecate in hell. | 


The moſt known character of this goddeſs is that of her | 
preſiding over woods, and delighting in hunting. Ac- 
cordingly the Diana venatrix, or goddeſs of the chace, | 


is frequently repreſented in ancient ſtatues, and deſcribed 


by the Roman poets, as running, with her veſt ſhort-| 


ened and girt about her, and yet flying back with the 
wind: ſhe is tall of ſtature; and her face, though fo 
very handſome, is ſomewhat manly : her legs are bare, 
well-ſhaped, and ſtrong : her feet are fometimes bare, 
and ſometimes adorned with a ſort 6f buſkin : ſhe often 


has her quiver on her ſhoulder; and ſometimes holds a | 


e ſtatues of Diana were frequent in the woods, where 
ſhe is repreſented as hunting, bathing, and reſting her- 
ſelf after fatigue. Diana has been ſometimes repreſented 
with three bodies, and hence called the triple, three- 
headed, and three-bodied Diana. Her diſtinguiſhing 
name, under this triple appearance, is Hecate or Trivia 


under which character of the infernal Diana the was in- 


voked in enchantments, and repreſented as a Fury, hold- 


ing inſtruments of terror in her hands, and graſping 


cords, ſwords, ſerpents or flaming torches. When ſhe 
zs repreſented as the intelligencer that preſides over the 


moon, ſhe appears in a car, drawn by ſtags, or by does, | 
but more commonly by horſes of a perfectly white co- 
| Jour, with a lunar crown or crefcent on her forehead. | 


Spence's Polymetis, p. 100, 102, log. 


She had many temples dedicated to her, of which that | 
at Epheſus was the moſt celebrated, and eſteemed one | 


of the wonders of the world. It was burned by Eroſtra- 


tus, or Eratoraſtus, to perpetuate his name by the action, 


on the day in which Alexander was born, A. M. 3648. 
Apollo and Diana were names for the ſun and moon, 


and had each of them lances given them, in alluſion to | 


the projection of their rays,  _ > 
D1ana's Tree, Arbor Diane. See ARBOR. 


have hermaphrodite flowers, with two ſtamina or male 
l parts in each. | | 
1 


» 


male. | 7 3 
Of this claſs of plants, which comprehends three orders, 
viz. the monogynia, digynia, and trigynia, are the jeſſa- 
mine, phillyrea, olive, roſemary, &c. See Tab. of Botany, 


gynia claſs. The characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
permanent empalement of one leaf, which 1s tubulous, 
and cut at the top into five equal parts: the flower is of 
the grinning kind, having one petal with a ſhort tube ; 
the upper lip is reflexed and biſid; the lower is divided 
into three parts, the middle being the broadeſt: it hath 
tuo ſhort flender'ſtamina, adhering to the back of the 
petal, one of which has a twin Bob the other is a 


little taller. Tt hath an oblong germen fupporting a ſlen- 


8 but more uſually her bow in her right hand. 


he word is formed of the Greek His, twice, and «ynp, 


DIA 


tuſe ſtigma. The empalement afterward becomes a Ca 
ſule with two cells, opening with two valves, which ate 
alternately comprefſed at the top and bottom, and open 
with an elaſticity, caſting a angus feed out of each cell 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other pan 
of North America. | 
DIANTHON, from e, and aybos, flower, in Medigy, 
an antidote deſcribed by Myrepſus, from which the fre 
cies dianthus in the London diſpenſatory was probably 
taken. It is thus made: | 
R Flor. roriſm. Ji. roſar. n. & rad. glych, aa 3. 
caryoph. arom. ſpic. nard. nuc. moſch. rad. palangal, 
cort. cinnamon. rad. zedoar. lign. atoes. ſem. card. min. 
ſem. anethi, aniſi, & macis ia giv. M. | 
This compoſition is recommended in the cachexy. 
DIANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria dipynia 
claſs; the clove July flower, carnation, and pink. The 
generical characters are theſe : the flower hath a cylin- 
drical empalement of one leaf, ſcaly below, with fy 
petals, whoſe tails are as long as the empalement ; bu: 
their upper part is broad, plain, and ſpread open. It 
hath ten ſtamina ; in the center is ſituated an oval per. 
men, which afterward becomes a cylindrical capfule 
with one cell, opening in four parts at the top, filled 
with compreſſed _— feeds. There are twelve ſpecies. 
See CAR NATION, Pix K, &. X 
DIANUCUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of thy 
juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by , 
moderate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. 
The word is formed from dia, and nux, nucts, nut. 
It is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and 
reſiſt poiſon. _ | | 8 
DIAPALMA, in Pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaſter, 
ſaid to be ſo denominated from the wood of the palm. 
tree, whereof the ſpatula is to be made, that is to ſtir jt 
While boiling. It is compoſed of common oil, hog's fa, 
and litharge of gold. It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, 
and cicatrize ; and is the plaſter moſt uſed for woundz 
and ulcers. 1 5 | a 
DIAPASMA, a common name for all powders fprinkled 
on the body; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. 
The word comes from the Greek J;areoour, inſperger, 
JJ | | | 
DIAPASON, from J, by, and eg, all, in Muſic, : 
muſical interval, otherwiſe called ofave : ſo called, be. 
cauſe it contains all the poſſible diverſities of found. | 
The diapaſon is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the con 
cords : if conſidered ſimply, it is but one harmonical in 
terval; though if confidered diatonically, by tones, an 
ſemi-tones, it contains ſeven degrees, viz. three greate 
tones, two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemi-tones. | 
The interval of a diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its | 
grave ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 1. 9 
_ The ancients had ſeven variations, ſchemes, figures, or 
ſpecies of the diapaſan, ariſing from the various politions 
of the tones and ſemi-tones in the ſcale. | 
The firſt ſpecies of the diapaſon, was from the hypate hy- 
paton to the parameſe ; or from By to b g of our not 
tion. It was called myxolydian. 
The ſecond, called {ydian, from the parypate hypaton 
to the trite diezeugmenon, or from C to c.. 
The third, called phrygian, from the lichanos hypaton 
to fun diezeugmenon, or from D to d. 


The, fourth, called dorian, the hypate meſon to the 
nete diezeugmenon, or from E toe. 
The fifth, named hypolydian, from the parypate meſon 

to the trite hyperbolæon, or from F to f. 

| Ihe ſixth, called hypophrygian, from the lichanos meſo: 
do the paranete hyperbolzon, or from G to g. 
The ſeventh, named hypodorian, common, and locriar, 

from the meſe to the nete hyperbolæon, or from the pro- 

ſlambanomenos to the meſe, that is, from our a to a4, 
or from A to a. Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 15, ſeg. 
Bacchius, p. 18. Edit. Meibom. See DiAG RAM. 
Dir Aso diateſſaron. The Pythagoreans did not admit 
this interval as a conſonance or concord; for this rea- 
ſon, that its ratio 8: 3 was neither multiple nor ſuper- 
particular. But Ptolemy contends for its being a 
concord, for this reaſon, that the diapaſon added to any 
concord, produces a concord. Ariftoxenus herein agrees 
with him. Vide Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. 
i 
Dir Asox, among Maſical Inflrument-Makers, is a kind of 
rule, or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their or- 
gans, and cut the holes of their flutes, bautboys, &c- in 
due proportion, for performing the tones, ſemi-tones, 
and 1 juſtly. 
A ſquare being divided into eight equal llelograms: 
the points wherein a diagonal — l theſe paral- 
lelograms, expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic : and 
on this principle it is, that the diapeſon is founded. 


bg 


der ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an ob- 


| There is a particular kind of diapaſen for trumpets ;. {cr 
| : | ; 
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DIAPERED, in Heraldry 


ing as a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magni- 
tudes they muſt have to perform the four parts of muſic. 
There is another for tackbuts, and ſerpents, ſhewing 
how far they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe 
or fall from one tone or interval to another. 

Ine bell-founders have likewiſe a diapaſon, or ſcale, 
ſerving to regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of 
their bells. 3 ARE 

Diapason is alſo the name of two ſtops of an organ, viz. 
the open and — * ; 

DIAPASONDIAEX, in Mufic, a kind of compound con- 
cord ; whereof there are two forts : the greater, Which is 
in the ratio of 10 to 33 and the 4%, in that of 16 to 5. 

DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in Muſie, a compound conſo- 

\ nance, in a triple ratio of 9 to 3. Eng 
The diapaſondiapente is a ſymphony made when the voice 
proceeds Gow the firſt to the twelfth tone. 
is. properly a term in the Greek muſic : we ſhould now 
call it a twelfih. | : 

DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in Mfc, a compound 
concord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. 8 ; 
The diapaſondiateſſaron is a ſymphony wherein the voice 
proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh. This the 
moderns would rather call an eleventh. 

DLAPASONDITONE, in Mufic, a compound concord, 
in the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 


DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 


| DIAPEDESIS, Aan nis, in Medicine, an ouſing of 
blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries z occa- 
ſioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, 


or attenuated ; or by the pores of the veſſels becoming 
too patent, and open. 3 Et 
The word is compounded of Ju, through, and ay, 
I leap. LNG, 2 5 | | 
5 There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be 
| any ſuch tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through 
the veſſels, without any aperture made therein. 


DIAPENSIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


gynia claſs: the corolla is monopetalous and ſalrer- 


| ſhaped; the calyx has five leaves imbricated with three 
| {mall ones; the ſtamina are laid on the tube of the co- 


rolla, and the capſule has three cells. 


DIAPENTZ, in the Ancient Mafic, an interval making the | 


ſecond of the perfect concords; anſwering to what in 
the modern mulic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. 
The word is formed of u, and ere, Fn 

The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, i 


a a leſſer tone, and a greater ſemi-tone.. 

the greater part of the diapaſon, or octave, harmoni- 
cally divided. It is produced when the voice paſles 

from its firſt tone to its fifth. | ns RE 

DiarPENTE is alſo uſed, in Pharmacy, for a compound of 
five ſeveral drugs, or ingredients | 


' DiarENTE, among Farriers, a drink made for horſes, of 


gentian, round birthwort, barberries, myrrh, and ivory 
ſhavings, of each a like quantity, which are to be 
_ Pounded ſeparately, and finely ſearced : this powder, to 
the quantity of two or three ſpoonfuls, is mixed with a 
Pint and 1 

either, with ſtrong ale or beer, and given in fevers, the 
_ cough, glanders, ſurfeits, inflammations, yellows, &c. 


It is ſaid to purify the blood from all foulneſſes, as well | 
25 to reſtrain the overflowing of the gall, working of the | 


ſpleen, &c. 


other figures. 


- DIAPER, a fort of linen cloth wrought with flowers and 


. See DiayrrEe. 3 
DIAPHANOUS, in Philoſophy, a thing tranſparent, or 
that gives paſſage to the rays of light ; as water, air, 


glaſs, talc, fine porcelain, &c. See 'IRANSPARENCY. | 
The word is formed of J., through, and game, I bew. 
DIAPHANET TV, in the ſchools, the quality of a tran(- | 


parent body; or that which denominates it ſuch. See 
TRANSPARENCY. | | 


'DIAPHCENIC, Diaphwnicum, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, pur- 


gatiye electary; thus called from the dates, which make 
its baſis; the palm-tree, whoſe fruit they are, being 
called by the Greeks go. See Dare. © 
The other ingredients are, penidies, almonds, turbith, 

- ginger, white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, 
carrot-ſeeds, and honey, 
The elefarium diaphanicum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 
excites the menſes. 
gies, apoplexies, and palſies. 

DIAPHONICS, from Ju, through, and porn, ſound, is 
ſometimes uſed for the ſcience of refracted ſound, as it 
Paſſes through different mediums. = 

D APHORESIS, Atagepngie, from Hragipa, 7 diſſipate, in 
Medicinez includes all diſcharges through the kin; both 


ſenſible, and inſenſible : whence diaphoretic, & c. See 
PaRSPIRATION. | 
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The word 


conſidered dia- 
„ tonically, it contains four terms, viz. _—_— tones, | 


e diapente is 


alf of muſcadine, or ſack, or, for want of 


It is alſo uſed in dropſies, lethar- 


DIAPHORETIC, in Medicine, is applied to remedies that 
promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpi- 
ration. 7 | | 
Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as ſudvrific : ex- 
cept that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the former 
inſenſible perſpiration. Their only difference, therefore, 
is in the degree of activity. | 
D1ayHORETIC antimony, or mineral diaphoretic, is a prepa- 
ration of antimony, the proceſs whereof fee under 
ANTIMONY. | 
DIAPHRAGM, Diaphragma, in Anatomy, a part, popu- 
larly called the midriff, and by anatomiſts, ſeptum tran/- 
verſum. It is a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, 
or thorax, from the abdomen, or lower venter; and 
ſerving as a partition between the natural, and the vital 
parts as they are called. | | 
It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it 
diaphragm, from the verb Jap, ie ſeparate, or be 
between two, Till his time it had been called egerec, un- 
derſtanding; from a notion, that an inflammation of this 
| part produced phrenſy : which is not at all warranted by 
experience, no more than that other tradition, that a 
tranſverſe ſection of the diaphragm with a ſword, cauſes 
the patient to die laughing. DS 
Its figure is round, reſembling a ray-fiſh, or thorn- 
back. It is a double and digaſtric muſele, conſiſting of 
two circles, which are both muſcular; of two arteries; and 
two veins, called phrenicæ; and ſeveral branches of nerves. 
The firſt, or ſuperior cirele, called the great muſele of 
the diaphragm, is fleſhy in its circumference, and ten- 
dinous and aponeurotic in the middle; it arifes from 
the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs, by radiated 
{ fibres: the ſecond, or inferior, called the ſmall muſcle of 
the diaphragm, is thicker than the other, of leſs extent, 
and of an oblong form; it comes from the vertebræ of 
the loins by two tendons, called cruræ. The upper is 
covered at the top with a membrane derived from the 
pleura; and the lower is lined at bottom with another 
from the peritoneum. ES | | 
Its ſituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilag» 
æiphoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the regio of the 
loins. It is pierced in the tendinous part with a round 
opening for the paſſage of the vena cava, which heing 
incapable of contractions, occaſions no interruptjon to 
the circulation; and in its fleſhy part for the eſophagus, 
and with another forked opening, partly fleſhy and partly 
tendinous, for the aorta; and between the productions 
of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, which lies in the 
interſtice between its two crura, thoracic duct, and vera 
_ azygos. In its natural diſpoſition it is convex on the 
upper fide towards the breaſt, and concave on the lower 
towards the belly. Hence it has two motions; the one 
of contraction, the other of relaxation. | <a 
By the contraction, or ſwelling of the fibres, the dia- 
phragm becomes flat on each fide; the conicquence of 
which 1s, that the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to 
give liberty for the lungs to receive the air in inſpiration; 
| and the cavity of the abdomen is lefiened, and, conſc- 
quently, the ſtomach and inteſtines preſſęd, for the diſ- 
tribution of the chyle. In its relaxation} whereby it re- 
ſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the breaſt is di- 
miniſhed, and the lungs prefled for the expulſion of the 
air in expiration. See RESPIRATION. 

On the diaphragm, alſo, in great meaſure, depend the 
actions of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the 
| hiccough, &c. between which motions there is ſome _ 
connex1on cauſed by the communication of the nerves of 
different parts, which meet in the diaphragm. C 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, 
without thorax, or diaphragm, by blowing air into the 


{ 


| 


experment.. -.- | „ * 
Mr. Senac has given us a new deſcription of the ſtruc- 
ture of the diaphragm, with remarks on the action of this 
muſcle. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1729. 3 
D1aPHRAGMN' is uſed for the /eptum ſcreti. See SCROTUM. 
D1iaPHRAGM is alſo a general name, given to all parti- 
tions, or ſeparations between two parts of a thing; as 
the little perforated partitions in the tubes of long 


: 


_ teleſcopes. | 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, 

and nerves, diſtributed through the diaphragm. | 

They are alſo called phrenic, or phrenetic. | ; 
DIAPHTHORA, from #rzg9::pev, to corrupt, is uſed by 

Galen and Boerhaave to denote the corruption of the 

aliments in the ſtomach, and by Hippocrates for the cor- 
ruption of the fœtus in the womb, and abortion. | 
DIAPORESIS, AtaTopuore, in Rhetoric, is uſed to expreſs 

the heſitation or uncertainty of the ſpeaker. 

We have an example in Homer, where Ulyfles going to 
relate his ſufferings to Alcinous, begins thus: 

T. erer, T1 & breſſa, 71 & vcarIor xataacto? 


| Duid pr imum, guid deinde, quid poftreme allequar ? 
| Y This 


| 


lungs with a bellows; of which he had made the a 
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DIAPRE, or DiarERED, in Heraldry, a dividing of a field 
into planes, or compartments, in the manner of fret-| 


 DiapkUnum, Simple, or lenitive, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 


' DIARRHOEA, Aaþiote, in Medicine, a looſeneſs, or flux 


 DiaRRHOEA, 


r - 
4 


DIA 


This figure is moſt naturally placed in the exordium or 
introduction to a diſcourſe, See DovBTING. 


work; and filling it with variety of figures. z 
This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or 
fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures; as in Tab. Herald. fig. 18.' 
DIAPRUNUM, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative eleCtary. 
thus called from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which 
make its baſe. N kg, 
Diaprunum is either ſimple or compound. | 


mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, 
violet ſeeds, ſaunders wood, both red and citron, ſcrap- 


ings of ivory, liquorice juice, and the four cold ſeeds. | 


It is good to prepare, and ſoften the humours. 
DiarRUN Uu, C:mpound, or ſolutive, is only the ſimple, 
with the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every 
pound of the electary, to render it more purgative. 
DIARRHODON, Atzpp:Hor, in Pharmacy, a name given 


to divers compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal | 
; 1 | 


ingredient. NE 8 088870 
The word is formed of , and pedov, roſe. 


DiaRRRHODON MAbbatrs, is a cordial powder, fo denomi- 


nated from an abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red 

roſes, red and citron ſaunders, lignum aloes, cinna- 
mon, rhaponticum, ſpikenard, ivory, hartſhorn, ſaffron, 
maſtich, pearls, ambergriſe, muſk, &c. It is uſed to 
ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, and liver, to aſſiſt in di- 
geſtion, and to prevent vomiting. 


There are alſo Trochiſci DiARR HODOo, compoled of red 


roſes, ſhavings of ivory, the ſaunders, liquorice, maſtich, 
ſaffron, camphor, and roſe-water. They are good to 
fortify the heart, ſtomach, and liver, and to ſtop dyſen- 
teries, and other fluxes of the belly. GE 7 


DiaRRHO DON, Pilulæ, are compoled of aloes, trochiſci | 


diarrhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtich, and rock-ſalt. 
They firſt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote di- 


geſtion, and prevent a ſtinking breath. But all theſe | 


compoſitions are out of uſe at preſent. 


of the belly; or a profuſe evacuation. of liquid excrements 
_ by ſtool. | Is | | 


'The word 1s formed of the Greek Jia, through, and bee, | 


to flow. 


The word, in the gzneral, is uſed for any kind of flux of 3 
the belly; but properly for that wherein the humour, or | 


_ excrement, flows out either pure, or mixed, with or 

without pain, in a fluid ſtate. 5 
The diarrhea, looſeneſs, or purging of the bowels, as it 
is uſually called by us, is properly an increaſed periſtal- 
tic motion of the guts, by means of which nature at- 
tempts to throw off a mucous or bilious matter lodged in 


too great a quantity in the prime vie, and diſturbing her 


regular operations. 


' Diarrh&as are of divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the di- | 
_ verſity. of the excrements; ſome being bilious, ſome | 


ſerous, ſome pituitous, and ſome purulent. 


The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs burſt in the 


body; the reſt either from morbid humours irritating the 


_ inteſtines, and expreſſing the juices out of the adjacent | 
parts; or from a laxneſs of the. inteſtinal fibres; or an | 
extraordinary fermentation in the blood, whereby it dif- | 


charges its excrements into the inteſtines. 


If this diſorder is attended with pain, it is ſometimes Þ 
called a colic. When the evacuations are fluid, but |. 


partly indigeſted, it is called cœliaca paſſio. When the 

aliment is carried through the bowels, and ejected in ar 

indigeſted ſtate, or nearly ſo, it is called lienter ia; all 

which a5 ONLY different degrees of the ſame diſorder. 
! 


and noiſe in the abdomen, and pungent acute pains, 


particularly about the region of the navel. The appetite | 
is uſually very bad in the beginning of a diarrbau, and | 
in its future ſtages the ſtrength fails; and the longer it | 
continues, the worſe ſymptoms it rings on: a teneſmus | 


is one common complaint, and the head 1s weakened 
and aches at times; and, finally, an internal heat is 
felt, which is a very bad ſymptom, and threatens miſ- 
chiefs of various kinds. | | 


 DiarRHotas, Perſons moſt ſulject to. The ſimple diarrhea, | 


in which a mucous and ſerous matter is voided, is prin- 
cipally a diſeaſe incident to people of phlegmatic habits, 
whoſe {tools are generally watery. When this kind of 


diarrhea obſerves any regular period, it is a ſign of a| 


ſanguine temperament in the perſon. The bilious diar- 
 rhaas are molt frequent with perſons of choleric habits ; 
and the critical diarrhœas in fevers uſually happen to 
perſons of a ſanguine one. Perſons of tender and deli- 


gns of a. The ſigns which precede a diar- | 
rhea of any kind are uſually a tenſive pain and rumbling, | 


cate conſtitutions, if they walk abort a room when hot 


with their fect naked, are uſually affected afterwarg, 
with a ſimple d Rs 1 
D1iaRRHOEAs, Cauſes of. The immediate cauſe is irrita. 
tion in the inteſtines. Among the principal cauſes of 
this preternatural irritation, may be reckoned the ſudden 
repreſſion of ſweats in a morning, while the perſon is in 
bed: it is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as perſpire 
but little, are ever ſubject to a diarrhea; and on the 
contrary, people who perſpire much are commonly 
coſtive. 1 8 
Crude foods, and ſuch as are difficult of digeſtion, oſten 
throw people into dia rhaas, as alſo over- fat meats, eſpe. 
cially if perſons drink much after them; and nothing ſo 
frequently as the free eating of ſummer-fruits, eſpecial, 
it the perſon chance to ſwallow a quantity of any thing 
liquid ſoon aſter them. | 
Feculent or fermenting liquors will alfo do it, and 
ſometimes the drinking cold liquors in a large quantity 
or even the external cold; but in this caſe the render 


habit of the patient is as much to be accuſed as any | 


thing. | | 
The cauſe of a lienteric diarrhea is principally the cica. 
trizing of the bowels after their eroſion in a dyſentery, in 


which the lactcal veſſels have been alſo injured. The 


ccliac diarrhea is uſually laid upon a fault in the fo. 

mach; but it is as often owing to an obſtruction of the 

lacteal veſſels, as to a weakneſs of that organ. The cho- 

leric diarrhea is uſually occaſioned by an effuſion of a 
larger portion than uſual of bile into the inteſtines, and 
this is often occaſioned by a violent fit of paſſion in the 
perſon. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 553. | 

Baglivi mentions diarrhœas as one uſual great effect of 
grief 1 

a fever would, in theſe caſes, be produced. 
DiARRHOEAS, Prognoſtics in. All diarrbœas are diſeaſes of 


raſhly and ſuddenly ſtopped by opiates and aſtringents. 
On the contrary, the whole courſe of a ſimple diarrhea, 
if nature be left to herſelf, is attended with no danger, 
When the moſt fimple, and, in itſelf, innocent diarrhea 
is treated in that manner, the conſequences are violent 
and pungent pains in the abdomen; and, in old people 
eſpecially, a tranſlation of the matter which nature would 
have carrried off by that ſoft way, to the head and breaſt; 
whence vertigoes and ſuffocative catarrhs are often 
brought on, and the perſons die ſuddenly, and as it is 
ſuppoſed of apoplexies. The danger of ſtopping a bilious 
diarrhea is ſtill greater, for the frequent conſequence of 
this is a cauſus or other violent fever of that kind; but 
the greateſt danger of all attendSthe ſtopping of a critical 
diarrbaa, The ſymptomatic diarrhœas in the ſmall-pox, 
_ meaſles, and purple fevers are often of fatal conſequence. 
Periodic diar: b&as, if nature be left to herſclf, are al- 
ways ſalutary. The ſimple lienteric and celiac diarrhaas 
uſually give way eaſily to medicines; and the choleric 
are of no dangerous conſequence, unleſs they are attended 
with a fever. Finally, it is to be obſerved, that any di- 
arb continuing an immoderate time, will by degrees 


fever and an atrophy. | 
the firſt intention is to incide and attenuate the mucous 
matter, and then to abſterge it by digeſtive, reſolvent, 
and colliquating medicines z ſuch are the- bitters and 
_ aromatics, with lome of the acrid ones, as the roots of 
gentian, arum and zedoary, together with ginger, ga- 
lingals, and the aromatic ſeeds. Theſe may be afliſted 


by the digeſtive ſalts, as cream of tartar, arcanum dupli- 


catum, and vitriolated tartar, with the fixed ſalts of 


wormwood, and the like. To theſe may be added occa- 
ſionally the digeſtive and attenuating gums, as ammoni- 
acum, and the like; and in ſome caſes it is proper to 


reduce the vicious matter into a ſort of pulpy conſiſtence. 


This is to be done by the abſorbents, as crabs-eyes, and 


the like. When there is a quantity of a bilious matter 
mixed with this, the admixture of ſmall doſes of nitre 


with the other medicines is of great effect ; and when the 


peccant matter is by this means prepared for evacuation, 
nature is to be aſſiſted in her attempt to throw it off by 
this proper paſſage, by ſmall doſes of gently laxative me- 
dicines, ſuch as rhubarb, and the like. After this, if 
the motion of the bowels doth not abate and come to its 
uſual ſtandard on their being thus eaſed of their load, 
theſe ſymptoms are to be taken off by gentle aſtringents. 
For though theſe motions were no way to be impeded, 
when nature meant them for the throwing off what of- 
fended her, and were falutary in that ſtate; yet when 


they remain after the end is obtained, they are to be con- 


ſidered as a diſeaſe. The medicines proper on this occa- 

. fion are dried quinces, the abſorbent powders, ſuch as 
ted coral, and the like, gentle opiates, and the aſtrin- 
gent ſyrups neee, and the like; and finally, the 
3 | cute 


% 


as likewiſe of immoderate anger z without which 


the greateſt conſequence when improperly treated, or 


waſte the ſtrength, and throw the patient into a flow 


DiarRnotas, Mecthid of curing. In a ſimple diarrhea, ; 
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Appendix, containing Obſervations of Dr. Percival, 


in her operations in them. In theſe caſes a. medicated 


Ihe critical and ſemicritical, as well as ſymptomatic dre 


DIARY, a term ſometimes uſed for a journal, or day- 
book, containing an account of every day's proceedings. 


Diaky fever, is a fever of one d: 
' DIASCHISM, Diaſchiſma, in 12, 
. tween the comma and enharmonic dieſis. This is ex- 


DIASCORDIUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of electary, firſt 
deſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominated from ſcor- 


* 


cure is to be completed by reſtoring the bowels to their. 
jue tone by gentle chalybeate. ; 

9 IE as, fic often occur-in.the laſt ſtage of 
malignant fevers, have been checked, and in ſome caſes 
removed, by injeCting clyſters of fixed AIR every two or 


with water impregnated with this air. Prieſtley on Air, 


C. 130 

Ehe Re and coeliac diarrheas require the ſame me- 
thod of treatment with the ſimple, except that in the hen- 
teric a vomit in the beginning is uſually very proper : but 
in the cœliac, when there is an obſtruction of the lacteal 
veſſels, a vomit has no uſe; but the reſolvents, ape- 
rients, and laxatives alone are to be depended upon. 
Periodic d4iarrhe&as are to be treated in this manner like 

the ſimple ones, and nature is to be aſſiſted, not checked, 


repared with rhubarb, gentian, zedoary, and | 
Mack” bellebote, is a very valuable medicine. When | 
worms are ſuſpected to be in the caſe, as they very fre- 
quently are, the uſual anthelmintics are to be joined to | 
the medicines before directed. 


arrhaeas in fevers, are to be treated as directed under the | 


fevers to which they belong; and the icteric dar hes, | tt. Arc | | | 
in which the ſtools are white as in the jaundice, is to be | DIAS FASIS, from e, I ſet apart, a word uſed by 
treated as the jaundice. See FEVER, IN FANT, WoRMs, | 
in be cure of diarrbæas, from whatever cauſe they ariſe, 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and ſudorifics are to | 
be mixed with abſorbents. "The patient is to drink ſpa- 
ringly. His common drink may be the white decoction, | 


or camomile tea, and his diet preparations of rice. 
Quince and wine burnt with aromatics 1s good. Wain- 
wright obſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much 
to the cure of an habitual diarrhea. | 


DIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of articulation, or |, 


juncture of the bones, which being pretty lax, atfords | 
room for a manifeſt motion. See ARTICULATION. 


blage. | 


It is oppoſed to ſynarthroſis, wherein the articulation is | 


ſo cloſe, that there is no ſenſible motion at all. 


In the diarthrofis, or moveable-articulations of the bones, | 
the pieces are really ſeparated, and the parts in which | 


they touch are each of them covered by a ſmooth carti- 


lage, by means of which they eaſily ſlide over one an- 
other; whereas in the ſynarthroſis, or immoveable arti- 


culation, the pieces are joined together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the parts in which they touch have nothing 
particular in their ſurface, and cannot flide upon one 
another. So 


The diarthrofis is either manifeſt with large motion, or 


obſcure with ſmall motion. The former kind of diar- 


_ throjis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone |. 
is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; 
it is called enarthrofis, or orbicular diarthreſis: ſuch is | 
that of the thigh, with the hip. 2. When the head of | 
the bone is flat, and the cavity that receives it, ſuperſi- 


cial; it is called arthrodia, and planiform diarihraſis : 


ſucb is that of the jaws, with the bones of the temples. | 
3. When two bones receive each other reciprocally, and | 
are moveable in each other; it is called g:ngi/ymus, and | 
alternative or reciprocal diarthrofts : thus the cubitus re- 
cCeives the radius, at the ſame time that the radius re- 


ceives the cubitus. 


DiarTHROs1S Hnarthroidalis, called alſo amphiarthrofis, is | 
a kind of neutral, or dubious articulation ; being neither | 

_ abſolutely diarthroſis, as not having a manifeſt motion; 
nor abſolutely fnarthrofis, as not being quite immove- | 


able. 


Thus the articulations of the ribs with the vertebræ, and | 
thoſe of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among each 1 


other, are ſynarthroidal diarthroſes. 


Thus we fay diaries of the weather, &c. : 1 
ay. See EPHEMERA. 
uſic, the difference be- 


E by the ratio 4384+. | 


Mr, Euler has taken this term in the ſenſe here mentioned. | 
Others call it the leſſer comma. The octave contains 


61 diaſchiſms nearly. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſic. p. 
107 & 112, See COMMA, | 


dium, which is a chief ingredient therein. It is alſo 
called confeftio Fracaftorii, | | 


The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ſtorax, cinna- | 
mon, caſha lignea, dittany, tormentil roots, biſtort, 


5 5. 


reſiſt putrefaction. 


three hours, and by ſupplying the patient plentifully DIASEBES VEN, in Pharmacy, à ſoft, purgative electary, | 


DIA 


gentian, galbanum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long 


pepper, ginger, mel roſatum, and Malmſey wine. 


t is an aſttingent, and is uſed againſt malignant fevers, 
the plague, worms, the colic, and to provoke ſleep, and 


whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. ; 

The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of 
Iris, anguria, and mercurialis, penidies, fimple diapru- 
num, violet-feed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. 
It is good in intermitting and continued fevers, appeaſes 


thirſt, promotes ſleep, and expels the morbid humours 
by urine. | 


DIASENNA, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, 1 electary, thus 


called from /e:na. which is its baſe. 


The other ingredients are axe ray: cinnamon, lapis 
| ] 


lazuli, ſilk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nar- 
dus Indica, feed of baſilicum, flowers of cloves, carda- 
moms, ſaifron ginger, zedoary, roſemary flowers, long 
pepper, lapis 4rmenus, and honey. : 
Drajen' a eafes and comforts the melancholic 


and ſplene- 


tic; and is good againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an 


atra bilis. 


DIASIA, Alacie, in Antiquity, a feſtival at Athens in ho- 


nour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Meni, i. e. the propitious. 


Pott. Arehæol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


the writers in medicine in many different ſenſes. It is : 


frequently uſed as a name for that ſeparation of the bones, 


when they naturally recede from one another. Some- 
times it is uſed as the term for an interſtice, as that be- 
tween the alna and ra4tu,, or between the tibia and fibula. 


Sometimes it is put for a diſtenſion of the muſcles in 


convulſions; and, When applied to the ſtomach, it is 


made to ſignify an inclination to vomit. | 


DIASTEM, Diaftema, in Mufic, a name the ancients gave 


to a ſimple interval, in contradiſtinction to a compound 
interval, which they called a %, m ũt. FE 
Ariſtoxenus enumerates many differences of intervals: 


| ſuch as greater, or leſs; conſonant, or diſſonant; com- 
The word comes from ia, and ap8goy, fundture, afjem- | 


pounded, or uncompounded ; related to one genus, or 


to another; laſtly, rational or irrational. Ariſtox. ap. | 


Wallis. Append. ad Ptolem. Harmon. p. 154. : 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds: one of them 
called hem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in 
any kind of muſic whatever; but many contain more. 
The other, called dia/tem, is a mere, or ſingle interval 


the proper ſignification of the Greek que,, being 


interval. 


DIASTOLE, in Anatomy, expreſſes that motion of the 
heart, and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate, or diſtend 


themſelves: the other oppoſite motion being called the 
iſtole of the heart, and arteries; wherein they contract 
themſelves. See ARTERY, and Hr AR r. n 


Ibe word is Greek, formed from the verb Sragtaauy, 


to ſeparate, open, dite. | 


The 4t:a//ole of the heart is properly the receſs of the pa- 


rietes of the two ventricles from each other; or the en- 
largement of their cavities, and diminution of their 
lengths, and their approximation to a ſpherical form. 
The ataftole, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the 


blood being brought, by the veins, into its ventricles; 


and that of the arteries, from the blood being thrown 
into their cavities by the contraction of the heart. So _ 


that the diaſtole of the heart, and arteries, is not effected 


at the ſame time; the 41a/tole of the heart happening when 


the arteries are contracted, and that of the atteries 
when the heart is contracted. | ee . 


What we call the beating of the pulſe is only the diaftole | 


of the arteries. _ _ 


The lungs and breaft have likewiſe their ſyſtole and di- 


aſiole; fo has the brain. 


The true cauſe of the diaftole of the heart was not well 
accounted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart is a 
muſcle, is made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; 
and that the motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, _ 
is not to be doubted. By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily 


accounted for. 


But inaſmuch as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 


diaſtole has puzzled men of the greateſt genius. Dr. 
Lower unhappily attributes it to a motion of reſtitution. 
A nulla enim cardis motu, niſi tenſionem ejus remittente, & ab 
irruente ſanguine, diaſtole, ejus libratis vicibus ſuccedit. De 
Corde, p. 75 LICE | ED 

Mr. Cowper accounts for the _ from the analogy 
the heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe 
artificial automata, clocks and watches: its motion, he 
ſays, is performed like that of other muſcles, the blood 
doing the office of a 233 or weight. | 

Both theſe notions 


reaſon and probability maintains the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoile, to the ys 
L | tractile 


r. Drake refutes; and with great 


| 
| 
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proper antagoniſts, are always in a ſtate of contra 
and ſuffer nothing to paſs through them, but what is 
forced on by the action of other ſtronger muſcles ; | 


DIA 


tractile force of the heart. He has found that reſpira- 


tion has an effect upon the heart in this ſenſe which had 
not been underſtood before. The ſyſtole being the 
proper motion of the heart, a ſtate of contraction by 
means of that ſyſtole muſt needs be its natural ſtate, and 
conſequently no motion of reſtitution natural, and with- 
out external violence it could have no diaſtole at all. 


This will appear more plain, if we conſider the circum- 


ſtances of the heart, and its motion as a muſcle, with 
reſpect to other muſcles. That contraction is the pro- 
er action and natural ſtate of all muſcles, is evident 
als experience as well as from reaſon : for if any muſcle 
be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it is immedi- 
ately contracted; and is not, by any action of the will 
or ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation : thus, if 
the muſculi flexores of any joint. be divided, the extenſores 
of that joint, the oppolite muſcles to the flexores, being 
ſreed from the contrary action of their antagoniſts, will 
exert. themſelves ; the joint will be extended without the 
conſent of the will, and it will continue in that poſture : 
and, on the other hand, if the extenſors are divided, the 


contractors will of themſelves exert their force, and the 


limb will be contracted without the conſent of the will, 
and it will continue in this poſture. It is very evident 
from all this, that the muſcles of the human body have 


no reſtitutionary power of their own, but that all power 
of this kind in them is derived from the action of their 


antagoniſts, by which they are balanced: thus likewiſe 
the ſphincters of the gula, anus, and veſica, _— no 


which, though not properly antagoniſts to theſe, yet, 
on all neceſſary occaſions, perform the office of ſuch. 


the nature of the ſphincter muſcles, than to any kind 
beſides; but, in its conſtant actions of contraction and 
dilatation, it differs exceedingly from all the muſcles of 
the body. This reciprocal motion of the heart has given 


been extremely perplexed to find. out the cauſe of it. 


| Lower having proved the heart a muſcle, and eſtabliſhed| 
the manner of its muſcular motion, takes notice of no 


farther aſſiſtance that it receives for the performing this, 
pair of nerves. Borelli, in his Animal Oeconomy, com- 
leaſt, that of a weight of three thouſand pounds. The 


teries, he eſteems equivalent to one hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, which is ſixty times as much as he rates 


the force of the heart at; then deduQting forty-five thou- 


ſand pounds, for the adventitious help of the muſcular 


_ elaſtic coat of the arteries, he leaves the heart, with 
the full force of three thouſand pounds, to overcome the 
reſiſtance of a hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds ; | 
that is, with one, to remove forty-five. This ſtupen-| 


dous effect, he ſatisfies himſelf with aſcribing to the 


culation to the veins, which he allows to contain con- 


ſtantly a quantity of blood quadruple to the contents of 
mme arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſion does | 
not either reach at all, or but very languidly, he might 


probably have ſeen a neceſſity of ſome other expedient, 
to remove ſo inſuperable a difficulty. | 


But not to inſiſt regularly on the exactneſs of this com- 
putation, we may allow a much greater deduCtion than 
would be juſtifiable, without leſſening the difficulty. 
Dr. Lower, notwithſtanding the care and ſagacity with | 
which he examined this ſubject, ſeems to have overlooked 
ſomething of very great moment, in the explication of 


the action of the heart; for, though it ſhould be granted, 
that the muſcular fibres of the heart, acted by the nerves, 
are the immediate inſtruments of its ſyſtole or contrac- 
tion, yet it muſt not be denied that the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm are of great ſervice, to aid and 


facilitate this contraction, by opening a paſſage for the 


blood through the lungs, which denied, would be an 
invincible obſtacle : neither do the ng, promote the 
_ motions of the heart in that way only, but the manner 
in which they afliſt the heart in its contraction, will ap- 


| pear manifeſtly, if we conſider the different poſture, ſi- 


tuation, and capacity of the blood veſlels of the lungs, 


Cola. 


The 8 artery riſes from the right ventricle of 


| 


the heart, and runs in one trunk, till it comes to the 
aſpera arteria, where it is divided, and ſends a branch 
| | I 


ö 


obſtacles to the motion of the blood, through the ar- 


in the ſeveral times of elevation and depreſſion of the 


ion, 


The heart is a ſolitary muſcle : it has no antagoniſt, and 
is not under the direction of the will: as it performs alſo 
no voluntary motion, it in all things approaches more to 


the learned abundance of trouble, who finding nothing 
_ peculiar in the ſtructure which ſhould occaſion it, nor 
any antagoniſt whoſe relation ſhould produce it, have 


than what it has from the brain, by means of the eighth | 


putes the motive power of the heart to be equal to, at 


energy of percuſſion ; but, had he proceeded in his cal- | | 


DIA 


along with each diviſion of the aſpera erteria ; according 
to all the minuteſt ſubdiviſions of which, it is alſo ſubgj. 
vided, accompanying all the bronchi in their paſſage 
through the lungs. 
The pulmonary vein, which empties itſelf into the left 
ventricle of the heart, ſpreads itfelf on the aſpera arteria 
and bronchi, and continues its progreſs in the ſame man. 
ner in which the artery does. The neceſſary conſequence 
of this diſpoſition is, that this artery and vein, bein 
co- extended with, and faſtened to the bronchi, muſt needs 
ſuffer ſuch alteration of ſuperficial dimenſions, as the 
bronchi do in the elevation and depreſhon. of the ceſæ; 
while the ribs are in a ſtate of depreſſion, whether be- 
fore commerce with the external air, or after the annu- 
lar cartilages of the bronchi- fink into one another, and b 
that means their dimenſions are exceedingly contracted; 
in conformity to this condition of the broncht, the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein muſt likewiſe either by means of 
their muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the ſame di- 
menſions, or lie in folds or corrugations, which is much 
leſs probable. | FS | 
On the other hand, when the ribs are elevated, and the 
diaphragm bears downward, the air ruſhing into the 
lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates 
the branches of the tracheæ, and by them extends and 
_ divaricates the ſeveral diviſions of the pulmonary artery 
and veins, and thereby lengthens and enlarges their ca- 
vities. This enlargement of their cavities is very conſi- 
derable, not only upon the fcore of the addition which 
they receive in length thereby, but alſo on account of 
their divarication; for whereas, when the ribs are de- 
preſſed, and the lungs ſubſide, the blood-veſſels are not 
only contracted, but their branches, which are exceed- 
ing numerous, approach one another, and lie in juxta 
Poſition, by which their cavities are very much com- 
preſſed and ſtraitened : when the ribs are elevated, and 
the lungs turgid with air, not only the fibres, by which 
their coats in the oppoſite ſtate were contracted, are ex- 
tended, but thoſe innumerable veſſels, which lying be- 


; * . . ö 
fore in lines almoſt contiguous to one another, com- 


preſſed each other, making an acute angle at their junc- 
tures, are divaricated and ſeparated from each other, 
and make an obtuſe one, whereby their channels are 
widened, _ | | f 
Thus a paſſage is opened for the blood from the right 
ventricle of the heart to the left, through the lungs, to 
which it could not otherwiſe paſs ; and the oppoſition, 
which the blood contained in that ventricle muſt other- 
wiſe have had made to its conſtriction, is taken off, and 
the ſyſtole thereby facilitated : nor is this all, for the 
araftole being cauſed, as is certainly and demonſtrably the 


_ Caſe, by the force of the blood ruſhing into the ventri- 


cles, this ampliation and extenſion of the pulmonary ar- 
tery is a ſort of check or counterpoiſe to it, and prevents 
an endeavour towards two contrary actions at once, 
which would neceflarily fruſtrate both: for the heart 
being a ſpringy and compreſſible body, whoſe proper 
action, which is contraction, depends upon the indus: 
of certain fluids into its fibres and ſubſtance ; and con- 
_ taining beſide. a fluid in its ventricles, or great cavitics, 
In one of which is the mouth of this artery, the action 
of this veſſel muſt in a great meaſure reſemble that of 2 
ſyringe, whoſe extremity is immerſed in water; the 
enlargement or expanſion of the channels of the artery, 


_ anſwering to the drawing of the embolus, as the conſtric- | 


tive motion of the muſcle of the heart, does to the prefſure 
of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the water, the one 
making way for the fluid, and the other forcing it to flow 
here the reſiſtance is leaſt. In this ſenſe we may allow 
a ſort of attraction to the pulmonary artery, depending 
wholly upon the action of the intercoſtal muſcies, and 
diaphragm, which we muſt therefore confeſs to be very 
ſerviceable and inftrumental in promoting the ſyſtole ol 
the heart. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 281, p. 1222. See HEART. 
It has long been known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole 
and diaſtole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the heart. 
But its cauſe was not ſo well known. Dr. Ridley, in 
the Philoſoph. Tranfact. Abr. vol. v. p. 199, &c. hav- 
ing bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma of a dog, 
firſt perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura mater; 
then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eyes, and even afterwards by touch, very ſenſibly, 
that there was a like briſk ſyſtole and diaflole of the 
brain. M. De la Mure, in 1752, made ſeveral experi- 
ments with dogs, both living and dead, in order to in- 
veſtigate the cauſe of this motion of the brain; from 
which he infers, that the true cauſe is the reflux of the 
blood towards the brain, and that this reflux is owing to 
the preſſure of the lungs on the veins of the thorax, in 
reſpiration, Encycl, dee Ba Alx, and DURA mater. 


DiasTOLE, in Grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable na- 


turally ſhort is made long. Thus 
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DIATESSARON, in Phar macy, a ſort of theriaca, thus 


colics, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote the 


DiarEssARON, in the Ancient Mufic, a concord, or har- 


Many muſical writers have rejected the diateſſaron from 


car than the radical ſounds themſelves : Wt the diapaſon 


Ariſtoxenus and Euclid, Ptolemy, and other ancient 


* 
it is that Virgil begins a verſe with the word Halus, 
Chr > ſyllable 1 is naturally ſhort. _ 5 
3 from Su, and goes, @ pillar, in the Ancient 


Architeure, an edifice, where the columns ſtand at ſuch 
a diſtance from one another, that three diameters, or 


Gx modules, are allowed for the intercolumniation. See | DILATONU 


Tab. Archit. fig. 40. D. in the plan of the Baſilic. 


in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we ſhortly anſwer, or ra- 
ther evade, a thing which it would be tedious to reply | 
to in form.. ö PT OI: 
E. gr. IWhat matters it to reply to an argument foreign to the 
purpoſe f 


called becauſe it conſiſted of four ingredients, which are 
roots of ariſtolochia, and. gentian, bay-berries, and 
The word is Greek, compounded of J, and 749o9pa, | 
four, q. d. 4 compoſition of four drugs. 


It is alſo called theriaca pauperum, becauſe made at a very | 
eaſy expence, and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt 
ſtingings of venomous beaſts, epilepſies, convulſions, 


menſes. 


monical interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one 

lefler, and one greater ſemi-tone its proportion being 
| as 4 tO 3. | + NE 5 = | 

In the modern muſic, it is called a perfe# fourth. 


the claſs of conſonances. Others have retained it as a 
ſecondary or imperfect concord ; urging that it is only 
a concord when the harmony conſiſts of two parts, but 


Hence diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of 
conſequence is the moſt ancient. 
In the diatonic muſic there is a tone between every two 
notes, except between mi and fa, and /i and ut, where 
there is pale a greater ſemi-tone, RD 

3 


NUM, AieTovey, in the Ancient Muſic, is uſed for 
the diatonic genus. See DiAToNIc. 


DIASYRMUS, agu; from Jia, and gupe, I draw, | DIATRATA, a word uſed by Pliny, and other of the 


ancient Romans, to expreſs a ſort of cups and vaſes, 
which were of great value, and only ſeen at the tables of 


the great. 'They were pellucid and colourleſs, and cut 


into various forms, and were often engraved upon with 
figures expreſſive of the deeds of honour of the family 
who poſſeſſed them. The firſt diatrætæ were made of 
pure cryſtal of the rock, and the working of theſe ren- 
dered them very expenſive; but afterwards they were 
made of common white glaſs, and ſunk greatly in their 
price and value. 'The ancients were very nice in their 
diſtinctions of the ſeveral kinds of cryſtal. They termed 
the pureſt and fineſt of all acentatum, and the others, 
which were ſubject to blemiſhes and foulneſſes of ſeveral 
kinds, they called by names expreſſive of them. There 
was nothing they ſo much feared in the pieces they ſe- 
lected for this work, as what they called an over-hard- 
neſs, that is, a brittleneſs, which made the veſſel often 
fly under the engraver's tool, after it had been formed 


for they often found thoſe ſucceed beſt, which had ſome 
of thoſe flaws which we call hairs in them. Theſe they 
thought the tougheſt pieces of cryſtal, and theſe flaws 
they eaſily concealed among the ſtrokes of their work. 
See NuBEs, and SaL. „ 


not by itſelf; and that if it were a perfect conſonance, DIATRAGAC ANT H, in Pharmacy, is a name applied to 


the replicate of it would be a conſonance likewiſe ; | 
_ whereas the ear can hardly endure it. Thus they ſay, | 
whenever a ſound is a perfect conſonance with its uniſon, 
the replicate of that ſound will alſo be a conſonance, as 
is the caſe with the diapente and diapaſon, whoſe repli- | 
cates, viz. the 15th and the 12th, which are the diapaſon | 
nd diapente compounded, are not leſs grateful to the | 


and diateſſaron compounded in the 11th, do not make a | 


conſonance. See -Hawkins's Hiſt. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 192. 


and vol. iii. p. 134. „„ 1 
DIATHESIS, from raridnur, I diſpeſe, a term uſed by 


| ſome writers in the ſame ſenſe with conſtitution; and 


certain powders, whereof gum tragacanth 1s the baſe, 
'There are two kinds, coli and hot. „ 
Powder of cold diatragacanth is compoſed of the gums 


tragacanth and Arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy- 


ſeed, and the four great cold ſeeds. It is good to thicken 


and ſoften the too ſharp, and ſubtile ſerous humours 
falling on the breaſt, to aſſuage coughs, and to promote 
pitting.” 5 pe 
Powder of hot diatragacanth is compoſed of gum traga- 
canth, cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, fenugreek, 


liquorice, and ginger. It is good againſt aſthmas, to pro- 
mote expectoration, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt 


digeſtion. 


by others for a diſpoſition of the blood to a faulty ſtate. DIA TRIBE, from Jaap Pg I delay, denotes a continued 


DIATONIC, from a, and eyes, tone, an epithet given 


diſcourſe. _ | | 


to the common muſic, as it proceeds by tones, cr de- DIATYPOSIS, Aiz7vroors, in Rhetoric, the lively de- 


grees, both aſcending and deſcending. 


Authors divide the genera or kinds of muſic into dia- 


tonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. | | 1 
The diatonic genus was by the ancients divided into two 
ſpecies; the molle, and the intenſum. The laſt is in 
daily practice. It is commonly ſaid to conſiſt of two 
tones and a ſemi-tone: but, to ſpeak exactly, it con- 
ſiſts of a ſemi-tone major, a tone minor, and a tone 
. | ; 5 | „ 
Me find it accurately defined by Didymus, in Ptolemy's | 
Harmonics publiſhed by Dr. Wallis. Vide Wallis, 


Oper. vol. iii. p. 92. The numbers by which Didy-] 


mus . expreſſes its intervals, are, 3 Xx 77 X 34 = . 


Ptolemy, indeed, makes the diatenicum intenſum to be | 


__ expreſſed by x $ x 1 = $; but it is plain, this 
is only tranſpoſing the tones major and minor, which 
makes no eſſential difference, nor is it ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute a new ſpecies. But the ſirſt of the before men- 
tioned ſpecies, the d iatonicum molle, has not, till lately, 
been accurately defined by any author. Its component 
intervals, according to Dr, Pepuſch, arc, the ſemi-tone 
major, an interval compoſed of two ſemi-tones minor, 


and the complement of theſe two to the fourth; which | 


_ complement is equal to a tone major, and an enharmo- 
nic dieſis. | DO | | 


| Beſides the two ſpecies of the diatonic mentioned by 


muſicians, have left us ſeveral different diatonic diviſions 
of the tetrachord; ſuch are the diatonic of Archytas, of 
Eratoſthenes, and of Didymus, which laſt agrees per- 
kectly with the truth of muſical proportions. Ptolemy 
himſelf gives us no leſs than five different diatonics, by 


the names of molle, tonicum, ditonicum, intenſum, @quabile. | 


See GRENus. 
But, except one (the intenſum) they are all inconſiſtent 
with the true theory of muſic; which admits of no 
numbers, or proportions, but 2, 3, and 5, and ſuch as 
ariſe from theſe primes. Indeed, Ptolemy's tetrachords 
are ſo miſ-tuned, that Salinas has charged him with 
having had no ear. Vide Phil. Tranſ. NY 481. 
Diatonic muſic only allows of three degrees; the greater 

and leſſer tone, and the greater ſemi-tone, 


ſcription of a thing, ſetting it, as it were, before the 
eyes of the audience. Thus Cicero, vii: in Ver. 1p/e 


oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas eminebat, &c. 


DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of 
 fſeptarie, whoſe ſepta are of ſpar, with an admixture of 
ceryſtal, which being ſometimes alſo mixed among the 
matter of the tali, renders the whole more bright and 


gloſſy. See SEPTARIA. 3 Bs 

Of this genus we have the following ſpecies : 1. The 
ferrugineous red diaugophragmium, with browniſh yellow 
partitions. 2. The browniſh yellow diaugophragmium, 
with whitiſh partitions. 3. The bluiſh white diaugo- 


phragmium, with ſtraw-coloured partitions. Vide Hill, 


Hiit. Foſſ. p. 522. 


DIAULION, from Ha, and evace, 4 flute, in Antiquity, a 


deſignation given to a performance on the ancient ſtage 
with the flute alone. „ 5 


DIAULODROMI, Aae geHen, from SiabRee, and Spe- 


oc, courſe, in Antiquity, thoſe racers who turned round 


or place of ſtarting. The atauldromi always took a ſhort 
breathing or reſt, when they arrived 


they ſet out again for the carcer. 


{DIAULOS, from tc, twice, and evan, ation, in Anti- 


quity, the name of a particular kind of race, wherein the 


racers always returned to the place from whence they 
ſtarted, and were called DIAULODROMI. _ ; 
D1auLos is alſo uſed to ſignify a diſtance of two ſtadia. 


DIAZEUCTIC, from aCeuyroy, I dijein, or feſqui=" 
octave tone, in the Ancient Greek Muſic, was that which 
disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it, and which, 


being joined to either, made a fifth. ; 
This in their muſic was from meſe to parameſe ;, that is, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in B ſub mi. 
They allowed to this diazeu#c tone, which is our tone 
major or la, mi, the proportion of g to 8, as being the 
unalterable difference of diapente and diateſſaron. 
DIBBLE, from dipſel, Du. a ſharp point, among Gardeners, 
the name of the ſetting-ſtick, or tool, wherewith they 


ſet plants; ordinarily made of the handle of an old 


ſpade. 
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into ſhape at a great expence: for this reaſon they were 
cCautious of uſing the very brighteſt and cleareſt maſſes; 


inflammatus ſcelere & furore, in forum venit; ardebant 


the meta, or goal, and finiſhed their courſe at the carcer, 


at the meta, before 
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_ DicuoTony, in Botany, a term uſed to expreſs that divi- 
fon of the branches which we ſee in miſletoe, and in the | 


_ DICHOTOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name by which 


DICKER, or DicRE, Dicra, in our Old Mriters, a quan- 


'  DICROTVS, in Natural Hiftory, a word uſed by the an- 


Dickorus, from 15, twice, and reww, I brite, inthe Me— 


days; when at every eighth pulſation, it is to he expected 


cannot be judged of with any certainty, When the ar- 


DIC. 


DICA, in Law, a tally for accounts, by the number of | 


tallies, cuts, or notches. | | th, 
DICE, among Gameſters, certain cubical pieces of bone or 
ivory, marked with dots on each of their faces, from 
one to fix, according to the number of their ſides. 
Sharpers have ſeveral ways of falſifying dice: 1. by ſtick- 
ing a hog's briſtle in them, ſo as to make them run high 


or low as they pleaſe : 2. by drilling and loading them | 


with quickſilver; which trick is diſcovered by holding 
them gently between two diagonal corners; when if 
falſe, the heavy ſide will turn always downward : 3. by 
filing and rounding them. But all theſe methods fall 
far ſhort of the arts of the dice-makers, ſome of whom 
are ſo dextrous, that ſharping gameſters will give any 
money for ſuch dice. | 
Dice pay a large ſtamp-duty, and are prohibited to be 
imported. 1 
Dick-narle, in Huſbandry. See MARLE. | 
DICER ATION, in the Writers of Medicine, a name given 


to a collyrium mentioned by. Celſus, and thus named | 


from us, a horn, burnt hartſhorn being a principal 
ingredient in it. 


DICHORAEUS, in Poetry, the foot of a Latin verſe con- | 


ſiſting of four ſyllables ; of which the firſt is long, the 
next thort, the third long, and the laſt ſhort. It 1s a 
double thorens, as cmprobare. = _ 
DICHOTOMY, bieten, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 


that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is 


biſected, or ſhews juſt half her diſk, or circle; or when | 


| the is in the beginning of her firſt and laſt quarter. 


The word is Greek, formed of 1%o07outw, I bijed?, or | 


cut into two; of di, twice, and Tipe, I cut. | 
The time of the moon's dichotomy is of conſiderable uſe 
in fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is 
very difficult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is 
biſected, or in her true dichotomy. Obſervation informs 
us, that when ſhe is thirty minutes diſtant from the qua- 
dratures, ſhe appears biſected; but ſhe appears ſo too 
in the quadratures themſelves, and ſome time afterwards, 
as Ricciolus acknowleges in his Almageſt. So that ſhe 
appears. «:chotemized at leaſt for the ſpace of a whole 


hour: in which time any moment may be taken for the | 


true point of the dichotomy, as well as any other. But 

the infinite number of moments of time give an infinite 

__ diverſity of diſtances. 
dichiteomy happens being thus uncertain z but it being 
granted withal, that it happens before the quadrature 
Ricciolus takes the middle point between the quadrature, 
and the time when it is firit dubious, whether the moon 
be dichotomized, or not, for the true dichotomy, Keil. 


greater part of the ſca-fucuſes, in which each branch is 
divided into two. - - Ix | 
Dillenius, and ſeveral others, call the hydreceratophyllum 
of Vaillant; and ſome other writers, a genus of plants | 
_ charactered by Linnzus in his Genera Piantarum under 
the name of CERATOPHYLLUM. „ 
tity of leather conſiſting of ten hides. . 
Some derive the word from the Greek qe, ten. | 
We find the word dicra applied to other things beſides 


leather; thus, Civitas Glouceflrie reddebat xxxvi dicras | 
fFierri; which is interpreted thirty-ſix drickers of iron, ten 


bars to the diere. Gale's Hiſt. Brit. 766. ap. Blount. 


cients to expreſs the deer or ſtag when in its third year's 
growth. It was called nebus by the ancient Grecks in 
the firlt year, puttolea in the ſecond, dicrotg in the third, 
and in the fourth and all its life afterwards cera/?es. 


dicinal Ii/ritings of the Ancients, the epithet given to a pe- 
culiar fort of pulſe, which Dr. Nihill calls very properly | 
in Englith the rebounding pulfe. In this kind of pulſe 
the artery beats as it were double; and it is eſteemed a 
certain ſign of a future critical hæmorrhage by the noſe. | 
When the rebounding pulſe is perceived at about every 
thirtieth pulſation, the hæmorrhage uſually follows in 
about four days after; when it recurs at every ſixteenth 
__ pulſation, the hemorrhage generally follows in three 


in two days and a half; and, finally, when it recurs at 
every fourth, third, or ſecond pulſation, or 1s continual 
in every one, the hæmorrhage is to be expected within 
four and twenty hours. Sometimes nature runs regu— 
larly through all the before mentioned progreſſions of 
this critical pulſe from its firft appearance at every thir- 
tieth ſtroke, to the fingle pulſation; and in this caſe the | 
hzmorrhage is ſeen gradually approaching, and happens 

regularly as expected: but ſometimes ſhe haſtens or de- 


The moment in which the true 


4 


_ conſul named him, which the 
De Lingua Latina. 


and cloſe without dryneſs, and ſuitable to the 
time, place, and audience. | 
"The diiction of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſ- 
ſential parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; 


lays it; and then the pulſe ſhifting in its-indications, it | 


tery rebounds upon the finger with * celerity, and 
very briſkly follows the firſt ſtroke, the hzmorrhage is 
juſt at hand, and will appear on the patient's blowing 
his noſe. 8 
The quantity of the hxmorrhage may be gueſſed from 
the ſtrength of the rebound in the pulſe, and as the 
blood diſcharges itſelf, this ſymptom in the pulſe grady. 
ally goes off: and if after the hzmorrhage it ſhould he 
perceived again, it is a ſign of another criſis of the ſame 
kind. Finally, when the rebounding of the artery is 
more evident in one wriſt than in the other, the bloog 
uſually flows in the greateſt violence from that fide of 
the noſe, or that noſtril which is on the ſame ſide with 


the hand in the artery of which the rebounding has beey 
molt violent. | | 


DICTAMNUS, in Botany. See DiTTANY. e 
DICTATE, Diddamen, in the Schools, a ſuggeſtion, motion, 


or ſentiment of a man's conſcience. See Conscitnce. 
A good action becomes evil, if done contrary to the 
dictates of one's own conſcience. 


DicTaTE, Difata, is likewiſe uſed in the Schools for a 


leſſon, or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, or 


ſpeaking ſopiething, the ſcholars take it down in writing 


after him. Here the act of the maſter is likewile called 
diftating. . © | 


Dix ATOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, 


or people, on ſome extraordinary and eminent occaſion, 
to command, with ſovereign authority, for a certain 
time, ordinarily limited to fix months; though the office 
was ſometimes continued to twelve. Od a vr I 

Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dan. 
gerous and dificuit times; as in ſudden wars, popular 


factions, &c. He had abſolute and monarchic power 


while his dictature laſted : and ſome will even have it, 
his power went beyond that of the kings. 
ter of peace and war, and had command of life and 


death, without any appeals lying to the people. Twenty- 
four axes were borne befoie him, whereas only twelve 
before the conſuls. Ü | 
The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's 
time: though ſome ancient authors ſpeak of T. Largius 

He firſt ictator, who was appointed in the 
year of Rome 259. Sed nec anno, nec quibus conſulibus — 
nec quis primum dictatar creatus fit, ſatis conflat : apud ve- 


Flavus 2s t 


terrimos tamen auttores, T. Lartium didtatorem primum, Sp. 
Caſſium mogiflrum equitum creatos invenio. Conſulares legere. 


Liv. lib. 11. 8 8 


_ Sylla was the firſt perpetual difator, and Cæſar the next. 
After Cæſar, there were no more dictators. 
dictator choſen from among the people was Marcus Ruti- 

lius, in 399. | Fr | : 


'The firſt 


. 


Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicends, be- 


cauſe they ordainedsand appointed what they pleaſed. 


But Varro will have the word taken hence, that the 
,atins call dicere, lib. iv. 
Dictator gued a conſule dicebatur, cu- 
jus difto audientes omnes eſſent. | GD 


DICTION, the phraſe, clocution, or ſtyle of a writer, or 


Tpeaker. 


The dicien or language of an orator ſhould be pure, 


proper to the ſubject, rich without affeQtation, ſtrong 
perſon, 


yet mult peculiar care be taken herein to make every 
paſhon ſpeak its proper language. | 


DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words | 
of a language, or art, with their {ignifications : ranged 


in the order of the alphabet. . 
What the Latins, and we after them, call dictionary, 
the Grecks call eic. IT : 


For the proper character, nature, office, &c. of a die- 
tionary, fee the preface to this work. See alſo Voca- 


The molt ancient dietionaries for the Latin tongue, are, 


that called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. 


Gall, biſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the year 


14093 another made in 1469, called Gemma Vocabu- 
lorum; a third in 1502, called Gemma Gemmarum 
and a fourth by Dionyſius Neſtor, a Cordelier. | 
The moſt celebrated old Latin 4i:onary is that of Am- 
broſe Calepine, a hermit of St. Auguſtine at Bergamo, 
and ſon of the count of Calepin. 
to have augmented this with four thouſand words. 
Paulus Manutius increaſed it ſtill more; and Paſſerat 
after him: and yet Matthias Martinius made two vo- 
lumes of their omiſhons, | 

There is another noted Latin dictionary of Criſpinus : to 
ſay nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Little- 
ton, Cole, Ainſworth, and many others of leſs conſi- 
deration. | | 
For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and 


Conrad Geſner is ſaid 


4 Scapula, 


He was arbi- 
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of the Academy della Cruſca, Veneroni, and Baretti : | 
for the French, thoſe of Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, 


'DICTORES, in our Old IWriters, is uſed for an arbitrator. 


 DIDACTIC, in the Schools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 


 DIDAR, among the Arabian authors, the name of the 


 DIDRACHM, from Js, deuble, and Sax Sec 


I, Power or efficacy. Of this claſs of plants are baum, 


'DIC 


Scapula, Schrevelius, and Hedericus: for the Spaniſh, 


thoſe of Covarruvias, and Delpino: for the Italian, thoſe 


Furetiere, Richelet, Trevoux, that of the French aca- 
gemy, Boyer, and Chambaud: for the Engliſh, we had 
ſcarce any worth the mentioning (unleſs, perhaps, thoſe 
of Lloyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Bailey), before the pub- 
lication of that very complete and accurate one by 

Johnſon. SRP ; 
Junius has a dictionary, or alphabet, of the Gothic, 
Runic, and Anglo-Saxon. There is another in the 
Malayan, which is a dead language, famous 1 vp 
the Eaſt Indies, where it ſtands inſtead of the Latin 
among us. ; 55 
There are alſo hiſtorical and geographical dietionaries: as | 


that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, 


and augmented by Moreri: another of Hofmann, printed 


at Baſil in 1677, in two volumes folio ; which were fol- 
lowed by a continuatidn of as many volumes, in 1683: 
another of Mr. Bayle, under the title of Hiſtorical and 
Critical dictionary, firſt printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in 
two large volumes, now making five in Engliſh : a Phi- 
loſophical difioary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin: beſides 
ſeveral law dictionaries, as Jacob's ; phyſical dictionaries, 
as James's; family diclionaries; diftionaries of arts, as 


the Encyclopedie, &c. of commerce, as Savary's by Po- | 


{tlethwaite, &c. 


DICTUM, in our Od MWriters, is uſed for an arbitrament 
or award. 2 | | 
Dicru u de Kenelworth, an -edift or award between king 
Henry the III. and thoſe barons who had been in arms 
- againſt him. It was ſo called becauſe made at Kenel- 
worth caſtle in Warwickſhire, anno 51 Hen. III. It 
contained a compoſition of five years rent for the lands 
of thoſe who had forfeited them in that rebellion. 
DICTYMNIA, or DicTyNN14a, in Mythology, were feaſts 
celebrated at Lacedæmon and in Crete, in honour of 
Diana Dieiymnia or Diciynnia, or of a nymph taken for 
her, who, having plunged herſelf into the ſea, to eſcape 
the paſſion of Minos, was caught in a fiſherman's net 
or u, whence the name. 


ing, or writing, adapted to teach or explain the nature 
of things. 5 | „% nn 
he word is formed from the Greek SiSaozo, docco, 1 
zeach, h „ e 5 
There are many words that are only uſed in the didacfic, 
and dogmatic way: and there are many works, ancient 
and modern, both in proſe and verſe, written after this 
method : ſuch are the Georgics of Virgil, Lucretius's 
poem De Rerum Natura, and Pope's Eſſays on Criticiſm 
and on Man, &c. Kc. 5 
DIDAPPER, in Ornitbology. See Do B-chicł. 


elm. | N 
DIDELPHIS, the name by which Linnzus calls the ani- 
mal called philander by other writers. This creature, 
in that author's ſyſtem of zoology, is alſo a diſtinct genus 
of animals, of the order of feræ, and claſs of mammalia; 
the characters of which are, that they have ten upper 
fore-tecth, and eight lower, with the two intermediate 
very ſhort; the laniarii are long, and the molares denti- 


belly. See Oposs uu. | 


| culated : they have alſo a ſmall bag or pouch under the | 


Dracum. | ERS 3 
DID MI, AiJvpor, the ſame with gemelli, or twin. 
DIDYNAMIA, in Botany, the fourteenth claſs of plants, 
whoſe flowers have two of their male parts or ſtamina of 


greater efficacy in the action of impregnation of the ſeeds | 


than the other two : they are known by the efficacious 


ſtamina being always much longer than the others. See | 


Tab. of Botany, Claſs 14. Te 
The word is formed of the Greek tc, twice, and ꝓvra- 


thyme, lavender, baſil, &c. | : 

_ Linnzus divides this claſs of plants into two orders : 
the firſt the gymnoſpermia, and the ſecond the ang ioſper- 
mia. The firſt of theſe comprehends the labiated plants 

of Tournefort, and the verticillate plants of Mr. Ray's 

method; and the other, the perſonated plants of 
Tournefort. | 
The gymnsſpermia, or verticillate plants, are diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by having the ſeeds four in number, ex- 


cepting phryma, which is monoſpermous; and ſtanding | 


naked in the cup : and the ſtigma divided into two ſeg- 
ments, the lower of which is crooked. This order con- 


tams thirty-four genera, diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have | 


the calyx quinquifid and nearly equal, of which there are 


twenty; and ſuch as have the calyx bilabiate, of which | 


there are ſourteen. 


The ANGIOSPERMIA, or perſonated plants, ate diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others, by always having a ſeed-veſſel 
of ſome form, though very various; and, by the ſtigma 
being obtuſe and various. | 

Of the firſt kind, or gymnoſpermia, are the ®alcopſis 
and ballota, with the like; and, of the ſecond kind, or 


angioſpermia, are the antirrhinum, &c. | 
DIE. See Dre. ; 


DIEBEL, in Ichthyology, a name given by Kentman and 


others to the chub or capito. It is properly a ſpecies of 
the cyprinus. See Cariro and CyPRINUS. 
DIELCYSTINDA, among the Ancients, a kind of exerciſe 
performed by boys, who being divided into two parties 
or ſides, each endeavoured to draw the other over to their 
ſide, and the party which prevailed gained the victory. 
DIEM claufit extremum, a writ iſſued out of chancery to 
the eſcheator of the county, upon the death of any of 
the king's tenants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what 
lands he died ſeifed, and of what value, and who was 
the next heir to him. 7 
DIEMERES, in the Ancient Muſic, a word uſed ſometimes 
alone, and ſometimes joined with the word phorbeia, It 
expreſſed a ſort of bandage, uſed by the ancients, to tie 
up the lower lip in playing on the pipe. The other kind 


of phorbeia conſiſted only of one perpendicular piece, 


which went down the cheek, and one tranſverſe one 
which covered the whole mouth, but had 2 hole cut 
into it to admit the mouth-piece of the pipe. See 
ProRBEla. 8 85 e e 
DIER. See DyER. | | | 
DIERVILLA, in P-tany, Its characters are theſe: ths 


flower is of one lcaf, cut into five parts at the top: it 


hath five ſtamina, which are equal with the petal; at 
tle bottom of the flower is fituated an oval germen, 
which afterward becomes a pyramidal berry di-ided into 
four cells, which contain ſmall round feeds. There is 
but one known ſpecies, which is a native of the northern 
parts of America. 


This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of the 


LONI CERA. | | 
DIES. See Dar. 5 


Diks, in Commen Law. There are two kinds of days jus 


ridict, & non juridicd'. 25 
Dies juridici, or faſti, are all days wherein juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered in court. | 
Dis non juridici, or nefafl!, are all Sundays in the year: 
and in Eaſter term, the feaſt of the Aſcenſion of our 
Lord: in Trinity term, the Nativity of St. John the 


Baptiſt : in Michaelmas term, the feaſt of All Saints, 


and All Souls: and in Hilary term, the Purification of 
the Bleſſed Virgin. e : 
The ſame diſtinction holds not only as to legal proceed- 
ings in court, &c. but alſo as to contracts. | | 
Diks, in ſome Ancient Authors, is alſo uſed for daily provi- 


ſion. Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as much honey 


as ſerved the king's fumily half a day. 


DIES datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to the tenant, 
or defendant, by the court. | 


Dies Marchiæ, was a day of congreſs or meeting of the 


_ Engliſh and Scotch, appointed annually to be heid on 
the marches or borders, to adjult all differences between 
them, and preſerve the articles of peace. 


DIESIS, from Sinai, J divide, in Muſic, a diviſion of a 
tone, lefler than a femi-toney,or an interval conſiſting 


of a leſſer, or imperfect ſemi-tone. 


and is expreſſed by a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. 
Ariſtotle calls dte/es the elements of voice, as letters are 


thoſe of diſcourſe. Indeed, Ariſtotle's dieſes were appa- 


rently different from ours: and we find Vitruvius ex- 


the 
name dieſis, did not make it ſo ſmall : they only divided 
dieſis, or limma, expreſſing the interval 355, which we 
call the lefſer ſemi-tone; and the greater, which we 
call the greater ſemi-tone, they called apotome. 
But in after-times, when the tone came to be divided 


into three and four parts, the name dieſis was retained _ 


to them all. And hence thoſe different accounts, which 


we meet with in authors, of the quantity of the es. 


Dissis, Enharmonical, is the difference between a greater 
and leſſer ſemi-tone. See Tone, Genus, DEGREE, 
SCALE, &c. 3 9 
Dieſes are divided into three kinds: the leſſer enbarmonical 
diefis, or ſimple dieſu, denoted by a ſingle croſs, raiſes the 
note following by two commas, or about + of a tone. 
The logarithm or meaſure of the octave 7 being 
1,000,000, the meaſure of the die/is +*5 will be 0,034215. 
Hence 29 dieſes will be nearly equal to the octave. See 
INTERVAL. 


The chromatic, or deuble dicfis, denoted by a double 2 
| | ralſes 


The dieſis is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt change, or inſſex- 
ion, of the voice imaginable. It is alſo called a eint, 


preſsly making the dies a fourth part of the tone. But 
eas, who are held the inventors of the 


the tone into two unequal parts, and called the leſſer, 
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raiſes the following note by a lefler ſemi- tone, or about 
four commas; which is the common dies. The ratio 
of this dieſis is 24. | | | : 

The greater enharmonical diefis, denoted by a triple croſs, 
raiſes the note by fix gr fever commas, or about 4 of a 
tone. None but the double diefts is uſed in muſic. A flat 
is frequently uſed to take away the dieſi, and a diefis to 
take away a flat. 


When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould | 
be, or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi-tone : it 1s 


called a dieſis, or fernt. | | 

Isis, among the Modern Muſicians, denotes thoſe ſigns 
or characters which are uſed to expreſs the ſeveral de- 
grees whereby a ſound may be elevated ,above, or de- 
preſſed below its natural ſituation : and it either affects 


the note before which it is placed, or the whole KEY. 


See SHARP. | 


DIESPITER, in Antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 


Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, Fu- 


piter father; Jupiter being called in Greek Zeus, or Ave, 


whence the oblique cafe 48, &c. Others hold Die- 


 ſpiter to ſignify Diei pater, father of the day. St. Auguſtin 


derives the name from dies, day, and partus, product ion, 
bringing forth; it being Jupiter that brings forth the day. 
Of which fentiment were Servius, and Macrobius; the 


former adding, that in the language of the Oſci they | 


called him Lucentius, as Dieſpiter in Latin. 


Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, 


that Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto: but, if that be his mean- 


ing, he'is apparently miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and 
in the inſcription he quotes from Gruter, xxi. 8. we 


have only Dis pater, and not Dieſpiter. 


DIET, Diæia, in Medicine, &c. a regimen, or courſe of 


living, proper in regard to health. 


'The wo:d diet, in this ſenſe, comes from diæta, which | 
ſignified anciently a bangueting-roam; and at length an | 
aſſembly of the flates, becauſe the Germans held moſt of | 


their councils at table. | 


The word is formed from the Greek H1aj7a, which fig- : 
niſies regimen, or rule of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. 


And as the phyſicians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty pro- 


portion, leſs than is uſually taken; diet has with many 


paſſed into a name for this retrenchment, or diminution 
of the ordinary quantity of food, whether it be by ad- 


vided it be to remove, or prevent, ſome diſorder. 
Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that, as to exceſs in dret, 


there remains one ancient ſtatute unrepealed, viz. 10 
Edw. HE. ſtat. 3. which ordains that no man ſhall be 
| ſerved, at dinner or ſupper, with more than two courſes, 
except upon ſome great holidays there ſpecified, in which | 
he may be ſerved with three. Comm. vol: iv. p. 171. | 

A ſtare diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all difeafes 


ariſing from repletion. 


Ir is founded on this, that nature ought not to be buſied 2 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food, but leſt wholly | ß 
to her work of digeſting and expelling the morbific | 


matter. 


For the advantages of a ſpare ſimple diet, fee ABSTINENCE. 


As no ſubſtance is abfolutely and of its own nature, ei- 
ther ſalutary or noxious, but derives either the one or the 


other quality from its particular relation to the human 


body; ſo it is certain that the effects of the non- naturals 


muſt bear a direct proportion to the different conſtitutions 


of thoſe who uſe them: ſince in theſe, their conſe- 
quences mult vary, and prove either of the ſalutary or 


contributes to the health of one, will without diſtinc- 
tion or reſerve prove ſalutary to all. For we are ſuffi- 
ciently taught by daily experience, that all ſubſtances are 


not equally adapted to all patients; and that what one | 
may bear without being ſenſible of any bad effects, may 
to another prove prejudicial, and even fatal. Time it- 
ſelf has a conſiderable influence in determining the ſalu- | 
tary or noxious effects of aliments; ſince ſome ſubſtances 


may ſafely, and without any bad conſequence, be uſed 


at one ſeaſon, which at another may contribute not a lit- 
| tle to the deſtruction of health. — 
At different ſeaſons of the year different regimens are to 


be uſed, becauſe a change in the ſtate of the atmoſphere 
induces a proportionable alteration in animal bodies. 
In the winter, the fibres, in conſequence of the increaſed 


elaſticity of the air, are ſtronger, and better qualified | 


for performing their ſeveral motions, and aſſiſting the 


concoction of the aliments; for which reaſon we can far | 


better bear aliments of difficult digeſtion in that ſeaſon, 
than in any other. As during winter tranſpiration is in 


ſome meaſure obſtructed, the cutaneous ducts being | 


— 


vice of a phyſician, or by a perſon's own choice; pro- 


noxious kind, according to the different cauſes which 
concur to produce tg em. 5 
Hlence it is obvious, that the phyſician acts a prepoſ-- 
terous and unaccountable part, who to every one pre- 
ſcribes the ſame method of living; or thinks, that what 
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braced up by the cold air, the uſe of rich wines, and 
ſtrong ales, becomes highly proper. It is alſo expedient 
to make frequent uſe of warm broths and infuſions; and 
care is always to be taken, that the perfpiration bear a 
proportion to the quantity of aliment uſed. 


In the ſpring, ſomething is to be retrenched from the = 


quantity of our aliments, and the liquor we uſually drink 
is ſomewhat to be enlarged. | | 

In the autumn the ſame phænomena are to be obſerved 
as in the ſpring ; becauſe the inclemency of the air is the 


ſame, and the changes of the weather equally ſudden 
and frequent; by which means perſpiration, which is 


abſolutely neceſſary for health, is eafily obſtructed; and 


becauſe at this ſeaſon the equinoctial happens, diſeaſes 


are to be prevented by what we call preſervative cures. 


During the ſummer, health is moſt effectually preſerved 


by vegetables, and draughts of diluting liquors ; but we 
are to abſtain from ſuch aliments as are heavy, and of 
difficult digeſtion, from wine and brandy. N 

The diet ſhould alſo be adapted to different conſtitutions, 
Perſons, whoſe ſolids ate weak and relaxed, ſhould avoid 
all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion. 
Their diet, however, ought to be ſolid, and they ſhould 
uſe much exerciſe in the open air. Thoſe who abound 


with blood ſhould uſe ſparingly every thing that is highly 


nouriſhing, as fat meat, rich wines, ftrong ale, &c. 
Their food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of bread, and other ve- 
getables, and their drink ought to be water, whey, or 
{mall beer. Fat people ſhould abſtain from oily, nou- 


riſhing diet, and they ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, 


garlic, and ſpices, in order to promote perſpiration and 
urine. Their drink ſhould be water, coffee, tea, and 
the like; and they ought to take much exerciſe, and lit- 
tle ſleep. The courſe of the lean ſhould be oppoſite to 
this. Thoſe who are troubled with acidities fhould live 


much on fleſh meats; and tRoſe who are afflicted with 
hot alkaline eruCtations ſhould chiefly uſe acid vege- 


tables. Thoſe who are ſubject to the gout, low ſpirits, 
hypochondriac, or hyſterie diſorders, ſhould avoid all fla- 
tulent food, every thing viſcid and hard of digeſtion, all 


ſalted or ſmoke-dried proviſions, and whatever is apt to 


turn ſour on their ſtomachs. Their food ſhould be light, 
ſpare, cool, and of an opening nature. ee, 


The diet ſhould alſo be adapted to the manner of life, 
and age, as well as to the ſeaſon and conſtitution; thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs or profeſſion leads them to a ſedentary 
life ſhould be more ſparing as to the quantity, and more 


attentive to the quality of their diet, than thoſe that are 


accuſtomed to much exerciſe; they ought to be particu- 


larly cautious in the uſe of every thing that 1s ſour, 
windy, rancid, and hard of digeſtion. Particular dif- 
caſcs ſhould likewiſe make us avoid any thing that has a 
tendency to increaſe them. Gouty perſons ſhould not 
uſe rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, nor acids. Perſons ſubject 


to the gravel ſhould ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent ali- 


ments, and the ſcorbutic ſhould not indulge too much in 
animal food. The food in early life ſhould be light, but 


nouriſhing, and frequently uſed ; food that is ſolid, with 
a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is moſt proper for the 
ſtate of manhood ; and the diet of the later period of life 
ſhould reſemble that of the firſt. At every period of liſe, 


gluttony and faſting ſhould be equally avoided ; both the 


one and the other deſtroys the powers of digeſtion ; and 
the frequent repetition of aliments is not only neceſſary 
for repairing the continual waſte of our bodies, but like- 
| wile to keep the humours ſound and ſweet. It ſhould be 
remarked, however, by way of caution, that one meal of 
fleſh meat in the twenty-four hours is ſufficient. The 
quantity of animal food conſumed by the Engliſh is ge- 
nerally pernicious, becauſe it produces but little of that 


air which is antiſeptic : hence they are ſubject to the 


ſcurvy, and its numerous train of conſequences, indigeſ- 
tion, low ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. whereas if ve- 
getables and milk, whoſe antiſeptic quality, ariſing from 
the gas or air which they plentifully afford, is now ge- 


nerally allowed, were more uſed in diet, we ſhould have 
leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe fewer putrid and inflammatory 
fevers. See PUTREFACTION and SCURVY. 


Different ſexes alſo require a different diet and regimen. 
Women are weaker than men, and for that reaſon 1c- 


quire a diet and regimen peculiar to themſelves ; they 


are of a ſpungy and lax habit, and for the moſt part ad- 


dicted to indolence and pleaſure, drink little, have bo- 


dies of a highly delicate and ſenſible nature, much in- 


clined to ſpaſms, and convulſive motions, and diſpoſed 


to generate a redundance of blood. Beſide, at certain 


{tated times, they have a regular evacuatiou by the veins 
of the uterus; and in conſequence of theſe circumſtances 
it is neceſlary that women, rather than men, ſhould ob- 
ſerve a regimen and method of living, peculiarly and ac- 
curately adapted to their habit and conſtitution. 

Pregnant women are alſo to have a regimen peculiar to 


them 
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chemſelves directed for them, leſt the mother berſelf or 
the fetus ſhould ſuſtain any injury; for the infant in- 
cluded in the uterus is as it were a part of the mother's 
body. James, from Hoffman; and Buchan's Domeſtic, 
Medicine, chap. iii. | 


a pound of blood, take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping 


ſtrong liquors, for four or five days, in chronical caſes, 
as effectually as by 1 vein, ſwallowing a doſe of 
pills, or taking a ſudorific bolus. He adviſes, therefore, 


feſſions, to uſe as much abſtinence as poſſibly they can, 


the ſreedom of ſpirits. This they ought to have recourſe 
to. as ſoon as they find any heavineſs, inquietudes, reſt- 
leſs nights, or averſion to application; either by leſſening 


liquors, till ſuch time as they regain their wonted free- 
dom; or by living a due time wholly on vegetable diets, 


wine and water. See DISEASE. 5 : 

One great reaſon why leproſies, hot ſcurvies, dyſenteries, 
plagues, peſtilential fevers, and the like diſtempers, 
formerly ſo frequent in London, are now ſo rare, is the 
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Hopped beer, wine, and ſpirituous liquors coming into 


ally eat, and ſalted meats make a much leſs part of diet 


conſumption of tea and ſugar. 


exerciſe; but in other circumſtances, a mixed diet of 
vegetable and animal fubſtances, ſuch as is commonly 
uſed, ſeems beit calculated to nouriſh and preſerve the 
body from decay. e „ 

Irregularities in diet are commonly, though unjuſtly, 
fuppoled to have the greateſt ſhare in producing military 
difeaſes. Were this the caſe, the changes in the wea- 


pers; nor would there be ſuch an inequality in the num- 
bers of the ſick in different years, were the greateſt part 
of diſeaſes owing ſolely to diet. . 


gard to them, therefore, the danger lies on the other 
hand; for, when all are not obliged to eat in meſſes, 


maintenance for a week; but, on the ſuppoſition that 
_ every man contributes his ſhare to a meſs, we may be 
aſſured there can be no eriors in diet of any conſequence, 


As to the abuſe of ſpirits and fruit, ſoldiers are generally 
blamed without any foundation; ſpirits being rather be- 


extremes of heat and cold, to moiſt and bad air, long 
marches, wet cloaths, and ſcanty proviſions z and as to 


A fundamental rule in regard to the diet of ſoldiers, is to 
oblige them to eat in meſſes, by which means their pay 
weill be laid out upon wholeſome food. The greateſt 


muſt often be maintained on the ſoldier's pay; in which 


it, that may endanger a ſoldier's health. 

The meſling being eſtabliſhed, there remains only to ſee 
that the men be well ſupplied with bread, and that the 
markets be ſo regulated that the traders may have encou- 


vegetables, which, during the hot weather, ought to 
make a great part of the diet. In eſtabliſhing the meſles, 
fome regulations might be made with regard to an al- 
lowance of ſpirits, either by ſtoppages on the pay or 
otherwiſe. This is already practiſed in the navy, and 
probably for the ſame reaſons that make ſpirits neceſ- 
fary for ſoldiers; ſince in ſhips men are liable to diſtem- 
pers from moiſt and corrupted air. . 
As to the diet of officers, their chief rule, in ſickly 
times, is to eat moderately, avoiding all ſurfeits and in- 


Obſ. on the Diſeaſes of the Army. See Foop. 


Dir r-trinks, a form of phyſic, includin all the medicated 
| Vor. Ii. NY By. 4 4 ; 6 of 


Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the place of D 
medicines by diet? any one, ſays he, may in effect loſe] 


the great meal, or abſtaining from animal food, and 


all gentlemen of a ſedentary life, and of learned pro- 


conſiſtently with the preſervation of their ſtrength, and 


one half their uſual quantity of animal food, and ſtrong | 


as ſago, rice, pudding, and the like; and drinking only | 


change that has been made in the diet of the inhabitants. | 


general uſe, have been a great means of ſuppreſſing pu- 
trid diſcaſes; greens and fruit are likewiſe more univer- 


than formerly: to which may be added the more general | 


A vegetable diet is moſt proper for ſcorbutic and hectical 
perſons, and does very well with people who have much | 


ther and ſeaſons would not fo remarkably affect their“ 
health; the ſobereſt and moſt regular corps would not 
be ſo ſickly; different nations in the ſame camp, living 
variouſly, would not be afflicted with the fame diſtem- | 


Againſt exceſs, the moſt common error in diet, the | 
ſmallneſs of a ſoldier's pay is a ſufficient ſecurity : in re- 


ſome will be apt to lay out their pay upon ſtrong liquors, | 
and to ſquander. away in one day what is but barely a 


whillt almoſt the whole pay is ſpent upon common food. | 
neficial than hurtful to them, ſo often expoſed to the | 


Fruit, a few diſorderly men may rob orchards, which is| 
the only way they can come at fruit, but the camp dif- 
eaſes are incident to the moſt regular equally with them. | 


impediment to meſſing are the wives and children, who 


circumſtances it is not improper food, but the want of | 


Fagement to come to the camp, and the meſſes have 
good proviſions at a moderate price; and particularly |. 


digeſtion, and uſing wine in moderation. Pringle's 
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wines, wheys, and ales, uſed in chronic cafes.” They 

require a courſe or continuance to anſwer any intention 
of moment. In acute caſes they are of to uſe; but 
where the diſorder of a conſtitution is gradually to be 
gained upon, much help may be had from them, 


or circles of the empire, or Poland, to deliberate and 
concert meaſures for the public good. 


tiſbon. It conſiſts of the emperor in perſon, or by his 
repreſentative or commiſſary ; the nine eLEcToRs, three 
of whom are ecclefiaſtic, and the other fix ſecular, form- 
ing the eleQoral college; the eccleſiaſtical princes, viz. 
archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and abbeſſes, and the ſe- 
cular princes, forming the ſecond college ; and the re- 
preſentatives of the imperial cities, who conſtitute the 
_ third college, and are divided into two benches, viz. 
that of Suabia and of the Rhine. This diet has been uſually 
ſummoned by the emperor, but there are ſome caſes in 
which the electors have ſummoned it without his con- 
ſent, or requeſted him to ſummon it. In the abſence of 
the emperor, the right of convocation belongs to the 
king of the Romans. The diet makes laws, raiſes taxes, 
determines differences between the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates, and relieves the ſubjects from the oppreſſions of 


| nally the ſame with the aſſemblies of March and May, 
year; and every freeman had a right to be preſent: 
Theſe were aſſemblies, in which the monarch delibe- 
rated with his ſubjeQs, concerning their common inte- 
reſt ; but when the princes, dignified ecclefiaſtics, and 
barons, acquired territorial and independent juriſdic- 
tion, the diet became an aſſembly of the ſeparate ſtates, 
which formed the confederacy of which the emperor was 
the head. Robertſon's Hiſt. Charles V. vol. i. p. 462. 
The term diet is alſo applied to the aſſembly of electors 


for the choice of an emperor or king of the Romans: 


this is uſually held at Frankfort on the Main. 


* 


* — © 


every two years; but 8 occaſions convene them 
every year: the laws alfo confine their fitting to fifteen 
days, but they frequently protract it to fix weeks. The 
uſual place is at Warſaw, the capital of the kingdom: 
though it has been often held at other places: in effect, 


it is judged meet to change the order, and hold it elſe- 
where, the nobility of the grand duchy muſt conſent to 
it. It 1s the king who fixes the time, and ſummons it 
by circular letters ſent to all the palatines. In an in- 
terregnum, the archbiſhop of Geſna calls the diet. 


The ſeveral particular diets, which are held fix weeks be- 


fore the general one, ſend three deputies each, choſen 
out of the members thereof. | 


the champagne, or country : ſuch are thoſe wherein 
they chooſe their king. They are called poſpolites. - 

There are likewiſe ders held in Switzerland; diets of the 
proteſtant cantons; diets of the catholic: cantons; and 


voked by the canton of Zurich; the ſecond at Lucern, 
convoked by the canton of that name; the third, com- 
| Poſed of the deputies of all the cantons, both proteſtant 


and the beginning of December, and meets at Baden. 
It is the canton of Zurich which has the right of con- 
vening it. | e x | 0 
DIETA, in our Old Law Books, denotes a day's journey. 
Omnis rationabilts dieta conflat ex viginti milltaribus. Fleta. 


ticular caſes. See DiE r. | 


the arms of England, firſt given by king Richard I. to 
intimate, that he held not his empire in vaſſalage of any 
mortal. | | 


without interruption, to the time of king William III. 


manded the former to be retained on the great ſeal. The 
ſame is to be underſtood of the late queen Anne, who 
uſed the motto, Semper eadem ; which had been before 
uſed by queen Elizabeth. | | 


Diku ſon af, in Law, are words often uſed in our old 


rejudice no man. 'Therefore if a houſe be blown down 
by a tempeſt, thunder, or lightning, the leſſee or tenant 
for life or years, ſhall be excuſed in waſte. Likewiſe he 
bath by the law a ſpecial intereſt to take timber to build 
the houſe again for his habitation, 4 Rep. 63. 11 


IET, or DYET, is alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the ſtates, 


The general diet of the empire is ordinarily held at Ra» 


their ſovereigns. The diets of the empire were origi- 


held by the kings of France: they met, at leaſt, once a 


The general diet of Poland js by the laws only to be held : 


as by the laws every third diet is to be convened at 
Grodno, in Lithuania; whenever, for particular reaſons, 


In Poland there are likewiſe diets on horſeback, held in 


general azets. The firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are con- | 


and catholic, is.keld twice a year, at the end of June, 


DETETIC, Dietetica, that part of phyſic which conſiders | 
the way of living, with relation to food, ſuitable to par- 


| DIEU & mon droit, q. d. Ged and my right, the motto of 


It was afterwards taken up by Edward III. when he firſt 
claimed the crown of France; and was continued, 


who uſed the motto Je maintiendray; though he com- 


law: and it is a maxim in law, that the act of God ſhall 


2 A Rep. 
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Rep. 82. . $6 when the condition of a bond conſiſts of 
- two parts in the disjunctive, and both are poſſible at the 
time of the obligation made, and afterward one of them 
becomes in pole by the aQt of God, the obligor is not. 
bound to perform the other part. 5 Rep. 22. And 
where a perion is bound to appear in court at a certain 
day, if before the day he dieth, the obligation is ſaved, 
Kc. See BoxD. | 
DIEXAHADRIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek 9s, 
twice, ab, ſix, and spa, fide. The bodies of this genus 
are ſpars, compoſed o twice ſix planes, being formed of 
two hexædral pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, without 
any intermediate column. Of this genus there are only 
two known ſpecies: 1. One with long, narrow, and 
ſharp-pointed pyramids, found in Lamb's-cave oa Men- 
dip-hills : 92 | 2. One with long, broad, and obtuſe 
pyramids: this is found in the mine of Goſſelar in 
Saxony, and in many of the mines of the Hartz Foreſt. 
Hill's Hit. of Foſſils, p. 213. 


DIEXOD US, Ass Fe, in Rhetoric, is uſed for digreſſion. | 
DIFF, is the name of an inſtrument of muſic among the 


Arabs, ſerving chiefly to beat time to the voice: it is a 
hoop, ſometimes with pieces of braſs fixed to it to make 
a jingling, over which a piece of parchment is diſtended. 
It is | 
the ancients. Ruſſell's Hiſt. of Aleppo, p. 94. 
DIFFAMATORVY. See DeraMaToRY. | | 
DIFFARREATION, among the Romans, a ceremony | 
whereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemnized. . | 


The word comes from the prepoſition dis; which is uſed, | 


in compoſition, for diviſion, or ſeparation; and farreatio, 


à ceremony with wheat, of far, wheat. 


 Diffarreation was properly the diſſolving of marriages | 


contradted by confarreation; which were thoſe of the 

| pontifices, or prieſts. Feſtus ſays, it was performed 
with a wheaten cake. Vigenere will have confarreation 
and 4iffarreation to be the ſame thing. x 


DIFFERENCE, in Logic, an effential attribute belonging . 


to ſome ſpecies, and not found in the genus; being the 
idea that defines the ſpecies. _ nk tw 
Thus, body and ſpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, 


' which in their ideas include ſomething more than is in- 


cluded in the idea of ſubſtance. In body, for inſtance, | 
is found impenetrability, and extenſion; in ſpirit, a 
power of thinking, and reaſoning : ſo that the difference| 
of body is impenetrable extenſion, and the difference of 
ſpirit is cogitation. . 5 | 
' D1irF&RENCE, in Mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity 
above another. | 


When a leſs quantity is ſubtracted from a greater, what! 


remains is called the difference. Ds 
E was a fundamental principle among the ancient geo- 
meters, that the difference of any two unequal quantities, | 
by which the greater exceeds the lefler, may be added 
to itſelf, tilt it all exceed any propoſed finite quantity 


of the ſame kind. This principle ſeems inconſiſtent 


with the ſuppoſition of an infinitely ſmall quantity or | 


difference, which added to itſelf any number of times, is 


never to be ſuppoſed to become equal to any finite quan- 


tity whatſoever ; which is the foundation of the modern 
method of infinitefimals. However, this laſt may, with 
proper caution, be made uſeful and accurate. 


© DIFFERENCE of longitude of two places, is an arch of the 


equator intercepted between the meridians of the places. 35 5 
DirrERENTIO-DirFERENTIAI. Calculus, is a method of 


D1iFFEKENCE, Aſcenſional, in Aſtronomy. See AscNSIRNAL. 
Dir rERENCESs, in Heraldry, certain additaments to coat- 
armour; whereby ſomething is altered, or added, to 

_ diſtinguiſh the younger families from the elder, or to 
ſhew how far they are removed ſrom the principal houſe. | 
They a 
armorum; and, by the French, briſures. 


1 


Of theſe differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, Which 
obtain principally among us: viz. the label, which de- 
notes the firſt and eldeſt fon; the creſcent, the ſecond; 

the mullet, the third; the martlet, the fourth; the an- 
nulet, the fifth; the fleur de lis, the ſixth 3 the roſe, the 
ſeventh ; the cro/5-moline, the eighth; and the eight-foil, 
the niath. See each under its proper article. 


Again, as the firſt differences are ſingle for the ſons of | 


the firſt houſe, or deſcent; the ſons of the younger 
houſes are differed by combining, or putting the ſaid 4% 
ferences upon each other. As the firſt differences are, the 
label, creſcent, & c. for the firſt houſe ; the difference for 
the ſecond houſe is the label on a ſans for the firſt of 
that houſe, during his father's life only; for the ſe- 
cond, a creſcent charged with a creſcent; for the third 
brother of the ſecond houſe, a mullet on a creſcent, &c. 
Siſters, except of the blood-royal, have no other mark 
of difference in their coats of arms beſides the form of the 
eſcutcheon. See LozENGE. 
The original of differences is controverted. Camden will 


eat with the fingers, and is the true tympanum of 


re called, in Latin, diminutiones, and diſcernicula | 


DIF 


have them to have begun about the time of king Richard 1. 
Paradin afligns differences worn as early as the year 879, 
The preſident Fauchet obſerves differences to have been 
hereditary in the French families before the time of 
Louis le Gros, who came to the crown in the year 
1110. Moreau refers them to the time of St. Louis; 
and Lallonette, Belleforeſt, &c. to that of Philip Au- 
uſtus. The occaſion of their riſe is well accounted for 
dy Colombiere. 
All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the 
younger z whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding to 
their fathers, and becoming maſters of their lands, took 
on them their coat-armour, without any change, or al. 
teration; and tranſmitted the ſame again to their eldeſt 
ſons; the younger brothers, or baſtards, not being al- 
lowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome additional 
mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence ſome 
heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
to certain fixed and determinate figures, for diſtinguith- 
ing the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond, 
and ſo on to the ſixth; aſhgning the ſecond a /abel, the 
third a bordure, the fourth an orle, the fifth a battoon, and 
the ſixth a bend or cottice. 1 | \ 
And the deſcendents of. theſe to bear double differences, 
or differences charged on one another; viz. the eldeſt ſon 
of the ſecond ſou to retain his paternal coat, with the 
difference of the label of three points; the ſecond, the 
label of four points; the third, ſuch a label on a chief; 
the fourth, a label charged with certain figures, as eaglets, 
lioncels, martlets, creſcents, roſes, &c. And, for the fame 
reaſon, the ſecond ſon of the third ſon ſhall hear a Bor- 
dure engrailed ; the third, a bordure charged with bezants, 
or tourteaux, &C. „ 5 
But the ſame author judges the fixing any certain invari- 
able differences at all an abuſe ; becauſe they may happen 
not to be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much 
deface and blemiſh it. He adds, that many other . | 
| beſide thoſe above mentioned, may be uſed as differences ; 
as ſhells, bezants, cinquefoils, and a thouſand more. 
Some younger families have made the difference in their 
arms by only diminiſhing the ordinaries, or changing 
the poſture; and others, by only changing the metal, 
or colour. | For let, 5 
It muſt be added, that the difference may be of metal on 
metal, or calour on colour; which, in other caſes, is 
falſe heraldry. -- -- LO 5 ; 
DiFFERENCES, Ancient. See BORDUREsS. „ 
DIFFERENTIAL, Differentiale, in the Higher Geometry, 
an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle of quantity ſo 
imall as to be leſs than any aſſignable one. = 
It is called a differential, or differential quantity, becauſe 
frequently conſidered as the difference of two quantities; 
and, as ſuch, it is the foundation of the differential calcu- 
lus. Sir Iſaac Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a mo- 
ment, as being conſidered as the momentary increaſe of 
quantity.: g. 58 | 
Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an infinite/imal. 
See INFINITESIMAL. » „ | , 
DIFFERENTIAL of the firſt, ſecond, &c. degree. See Dir- 
FERENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL. „„ 3 
DIFFERENTIAL calculus, or method, is a method of differ- 
encing quantities; that is, of finding a differential, or in- 
finitely ſmall quantity, which, taken an infinite number 
of times, is equal to a given quantity. See CaLcuLvs, 
and FLUX1oNs, | | e EE 
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differencing d:fferential quantities. TO 
As the ſign of a differential is the letter d; that of a di/- 
ferential of dx is ddæ, and the differential of ddx, ddd, 
or dx, dix, &c. or &, &, &c. | | 3. 
Thus we have powers, or degrees, of differentials. 
The differential of an ordinary quantity, 1s called a differ- 
ential of the fir! power, or degree; as d x. „„ 
DIFFERENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an infi- 
nitelimal of a drfferential quantity of the firſt degree; as 
Add x, or dx dx, or da*, dx dy, &c. . 
DIFFERENTIAL of the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of 2 
differential quantity of the ſecond degree; as ddd x, dx, 
dx dy d x, and fo on. | | 
The powers of differentials, as d x*, are differenced after 
the ſame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities: 
and, again, as compound differentials either multiply, or 
divide, each other, or are powers of differentials of the 
firlt degree; differentials are differenced after the ſame 
manner as ordinary quantities; and, therefore, the d:f- 
ferentio-differential calculus is the ſame, in effect, with 
the differential. x 
DIFFERENTIAL, in the Da&rine of Logarithms, Kepler 
calls the logarithms of tangents, d:fferentiales ; which we 
uſually call artificial tangents, See LOGARITHM, Mxso- 
LoGARITHM, and TANGENT. | 
Di#FERENTIAL equation is uſed by ſome Ng hn a" 
, | Tor 
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DirrERENTIAL. method, in Mathematics, an appellation 


dut demonſtration in that place, which has ſince been 
ſupplied by himſelf and others. See his Methodus Dif- 
ferentialis, publiſhed with other tracts of the ſame au- 

thor, by Mr. Jones, London, 1711; and Stirling's ex- 


Ilaac's rules, by theſe 
reaſon of this method being called the differential method. 


Tb!be firſt, caſe of Sir Iſaac's problem amounts to this: 2 
ſeries of numbers, placed at equal intervals being given, | 


 feries, a“ the firſt of the firſt differences, 4” the firſt of 
the ſecond differences, 4”” the firſt of the third differ- | 
- ences, &c. and if x be the interval between the firſt 
term of the ſeries and any term ſought, E, that is, let 
the number of terms from A to E, both incluſive, be 


g | d K. x- 1 4 21. 2 22 | 2 93 eee i | 
E=A + — þ — 47 e | 1 Be; 
e 1.2 | 1 121 3 — — * 


"S&T 


Newtonian in this, that the quantities , e, 
5 55 1 0 . 3 
1 here uſed, ſignify the ſame with 4”, d,, 

_ uſe . 

Hence, if the differences of any order become equal, that 
is, if any of the quantities 4 
W e ſhall have a finite expreſſion for E, the term ſought; 
any of the differences a, d'', &c. become = o. 


It. is alſo evident that the coefficients ol Fe 
| I 


hall be So, the ſecond = A, the third = A . B, the 


A method may be deduced from, the fore oing expreſ- 
ion, of finding the ſums of the terms of ſuch a ſeries. 
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for. an equation inyolving infiniteſimal differences, or | 


fuxions. Thus the equation 3+* 4x—24x dx+ay dx 
37 dy + axdy = o in the foreign notation, or 3xx 
22 + ay#—33*3 + 4x3 Zo in the Engliſh no- 
tation, is called a differential equation. But theſe equa- 
tions. ſhould, conſiſtently with the Engliſh, or Sir Iſaac 
Newton's notation, be rather called fluxional equations. 
Hence ſome of our mathematicians have app ied the 
term dif/erential equation in another ſenſe, to certain equa- 
tions defining the nature of ſerieſes. See SERIES. 


given to a method of deſcribing a curve of the parabolic 
kind through any given number of points. 


This method is given by Sir Iſaac Newton in the fifth 


lemma of the third book of his Principles. He diſtin- 
guiſhes two caſes of this problem; the firſt, when the 

ordinates drawn from the given points to any line given 
in poſition, are at equal diſtances from each other; and 


the ſecond, when theſe ordinates are not at equal di- 


tances. He has given a ſolution of both caſes, but with- 


planation of the Newtonian differential method in the 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 362. Cotes, De Methodo Diſferentiali 
Newtoniana, in his works publiſhed by Dr. Smith; Her- 


man. Phoronomia; and Le Seur and Jacquier, in their 
Comment on Sir Iſaac's Principles. 1 | 


Where it is to be obſerved, that the methods there de- 
monſtrated by ſome of theſe authors extend to the de- 
 1cription of any algebraic curve through a given number 

of points, which Sir Iſaac, writing to Mr. Leibnitz, 


mentions as a problem of the greateſt uſe. 


By this method, ſome terms of a ſeries being given, and | 

| ſuppoſed to be placed at given intervals, any intermedi- 

ate term may be found nearly; and this therefore gives | 

a method for interpolations. Newt. Method. Differ. | 
rop. 5. | 85 | | 

; 125 . figure may alſo be ſquared nearly, off 
which ſome ordinates may be found. Newt. ibid. | 


prop. 6. 


And this method may be extended to the conftrudion of | 
mathematical tables by interpolation. Ibid. in Schol. 


oe | 5 | 5 
The ſucceſſive differences of the ordinates of parabolic 


curves, becoming ultimately equal, and the intermediate | 


ordinate required 2 determined according to Sir 
ifferences of the ordinates, is the 


To be a little more particular. 


to ſind any intermediate number of that ſeries when its 
interval from the firſt term of the ſeries is given. 


SBaubtract every term of the ſeries from the next follow- | 
ming, and let the remainders be called firſt differences; 
then ſubttact each difference from the next following, and 
let theſe remainders be called ſecond differences; again, 
let each ſecond difference be ſubtracted from the next 
following, and let theſe remainders be called third dif- 


fercnces, and ſo on: then if A be the firſt term of the 


S l „then will the term ſought, 


, &, &c. which ſeries differs from the 
; a 4.7 


40. 


; 
d by Sir Iſaac. 


gf, M7, become. Qs 


it being evident, that the ſeries muſt terminate when 


X—1 


„c. 
12 


of the differences, are the unciæ of the binomial the- 
orem. | 5 | 


For if we imagine a new ſeries,. whereof the firlt term 


the ſum of the ſeries =z x A + — 4 — 
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fourth = A+B+C, the fifth ATB + C+D, 
and ſo on, it is plain that the aſſigning one term of this 
ſeries is finding the ſum of all the terms A, B, C, D, &c. 
Now ſince thoſe terms are the differences of the ſums o, 
A, A B, AA BIC, A+B+C+D, and that, 
by the ſuppoſition, ſome of the differences of A, B, C, D, 


c. are = o; it follows that ſome of the differences of 
the ſums will alſo be = o; and that whereas in the ſe- 


ries A + x4' + , &c. whereby a term was 
aſſigned, A repreſented the firſt term, 4d” the firſt of the 
firſt differences, and that x repreſented the interval be- 
tween the firſt term, and the laſl, we are to write o in- 
ſtead of A, A inſtead of 4”, d“ inſtead of 4”, d“ in- 
ſtead of 4“, &c. and x+1 inſtead of x; which being 
done, the ſeries expreſſing the ſums will be O TI. 
+1 > 5 x TI. . 41 | 
A+ 4 + ——- , Ke. of 41 
4 1 1 | | 


—— — 


R.. XK—] 5&2 


3 K. 4-1 „ 
* AT- +———4” 
1 7 4 j 
Or again, if the real number of terms of the lines be 
called x, that is, if z=x+1, or z—1=zx, we ſhall have 


— — 


—̃— 


2—1 2—2 522 — 


8+ 7 : p 
Doct. of Chances, p. 59, 60. Miſc. Analyt. p. 153. 


For inſtance, let it be required to find the ſum of a ſe- 


ries of the ſquares of the natural numbers 1444971 16 


+25+36. Then, A = 1 4* 


+ Low 

93:0 

| 16 7 5 0 

. 
„%% * 
The ſum conſequently will be, 


tt 
— 


—C 
2.3 N 


=ZX1I + X3 +. 


A 14 SQ, 2==36+:7 


= = x=2t95+252=0nt4 7 


r. 


This eaſy example will be ſufficient to ſhew the applica- 


tions of this rule. Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing its 


uſe in queſtions of chance, may conſult Mr. De Moivre's 
Doctrine of Chances, p. 59, ſeq. Various other in- 
ſtances of the uſe of this rule in finding ſums of pro- 
greſſions of figurate members, &c. may be ſeen in Miſc. 


Analyt. p. 154, ſeq. 


As to the differential method, it is to be obſerved, that 
though Sir Iſaac and others have treated it as a method 


of deſcribing an algebraic curve, at leaſt of the parabolic 


kind, through any number of given points; yet the con- 


ſideration of curves is not at all eſſential, though it may 


help the imagination. The deſcription of a parabolic 
curve through given points, is the ſame problem as the 


aſſigning of quantities from their given differences, 
which may always be done by algebra, and by the reſo- 
lution of imple equations. See Mr. Stirling's Methodus 


Differentialis, p. 97. This ingenious author has treated 
fully of the differential method, and ſhewn its uſe in the 


ſolution of ſome very difficult problems. See SERIES. 


DIFFERENTIAL ſcale, in Algebra, is uſed for the ſcale of 


relation ſubtracted from unity. See Recurring SERIES. 


DIFFORM, Difform:s, from forma, ſhape, is a word uſed 


in oppoſition to uniform; and fignifies, that there is no 
regularity in the form, or appearance, of a thing. 
The botaniſts uſe it as a diſtinction of the flowers of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of plants. jo | 


DIFFRACTION, in Optics, a term firſt uſed by Grimaldi 


the Jeſuit, to denote that property of the rays of light, 
which others have called INFLECT10ON ; the diſcovery of 
which ſome attribute to Grimaldi, and others to Dr. 


Hook. | 
DIFFUSE, Dirrusivr, is chiefly uſed for a prolix man- 


ner of writing, &c. 


A dictionary cannot well be too diffuſive: for a man is 
never too much informed of the word he wanted; and 


he is not obliged to read that part of the explication 
which does not concern him. | 
A diffuſive ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the demon- 
5 | fſitrative 
1 


A,, &C. 


34" +, &c. See De Moivre, 
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DIG 
ſtrative kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe; Ci- 
_ © cero, on the contrary, is d . 3 
DIFFUSION, from di Funde, I pour out, 1 dilate, the act 
whereby a body is ſpread, or. ſtretched out, fo as to take 
up more ſpace. | | 
The Ines nike three kinds of diffu/ion : the firſt, 
that whereby a pure quality is diffuſed; as cold, force, 
Kc. This they. diſtinguiſh into equal, whereby equal 
\. portions, or degrees, of the quality are diſtributed upon 
equal parts of the medium; thus, when a direct motion 
is impreſſed on a moveable, all the parts of the move- 
able receive an equal impetus; and wnequal, when un- 
equal degrees of the quality are diſtributed on different 
parts of the ſubject ; thus it is, that force is ĩimpreſſed on | 
a lever, and cold propagated through a medium. 
The ſecond kind of diffu/zon is that performed by the mo- 
tion of bodies: ſuch is the i Futon of light, found, ſmell, | 
magnetic, electric virtues, ke. EY 
The third is performed partly by the motion of corpul- 
cies, and partly by the diffuſion of a quality; and thus 
they hold fire to be diffuſed . 85 : 
Zut the modern philotophers reject the notion of quali- 
ties, and their arffu/ion. According to them, there is no 
other diffuſion, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted 
in minute effluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmo- 
| ſphere all around the body; which d ion of corpuſcles 
ſome call atme/pherical, as being ſuppoſed to be termi- 
nated by a circle, whereof the diffuſing body is the cen- 


activity, or diffuſion, within which the particles, or cor- | 
puſcles, torn from it, and flying away, have a ſenſible | 
effect; as we ſee in odorous, ſonorous, &c. bodies. See 
QuALIr YH; where the phyſical law of the df/ufion of 
__- qualities is laid down. . | 
 DIGAMMA. See F. . 9 
DIGAMY, the ſame with bigamy. See Bic Aux. 5 
DIGASTRICUS, in Anatom, a muſcle of the lower-jaw, | 
thus called, as having a double belly. See Tab. Anat. 
( Miyel.) fig. 2. Ne 2. 5 0 | 
115 IE is formed from Js, tw. e, and yarug, belly. | 
Sce BIVENTER. * Io 
The digaſtric muſcles, according tc %.r. Monro, do not 
ſolely pull the lower-jaw down, but ſerve to draw up the 
os hyoides, and parts anne ed to it, in deglutition. We 
have an account of the ſituation and uſes of theſe muſ-- 
cles, by this learned profeſſor, in the Med. Eff. Edinb 
„ol. i. art. 11. JJ 8 
DIGEST, DiGtsTUmM, a collection of the Roman laws, | 
ranged and dige/ied under proper titles, by order of the 
emperor Juſtinian. . N 
I hat prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus a commiſ- 
ſion for this purpoſe; who, in conſequenxe thereof, choſe 
Gxteen juriſconfulti, or Jawyers, to work upon the fame. | 
» 4heſfe, accordingly, took out the beſt and fineſt deciſions 
from the two thouſand volumes of the ancient juriſcon- | 
ſulti, and reduced them all into one body; which was 
Publiſhed in the year 533, under the name of the Degeft. 
To this' the emperor gave the force of a law, by a letter at 
the head of the work, which ſerves it as a preface. 
The Dige/! makes the firſt part of the Roman law, and 
the firſt volume of the corpus, or body, of the CiviL 
law, contained in fifty books. 5 = 
It was tranſlated into Greek under tlie ſame emperor, and | 
called Pandecta. Sce PaANDECTS. 1 
Cujas ſays, that Digeſi is a common name for all books 
diſpoſed in a good order and ceconomy ; and hence it is, 
that Tertullian calls the Goſpel of St. Luke, a ige/t. 
Hence allo abridgments of the common law are deno- 
minated &ige/?s of the numerous caſes, arguments, read- 
ings, pleadings, &c. diſperſed in the Year-books, and 
other-reports and books of law, reduced under proper 
heads, or common places. The firſt was that of Sta- 
tham, which comes as low as Henry VI. That of Fitz- 
herbert was publiſhed in 1516; Brook's in 1573, of 
which Hughes's, publiſhed in 1663, is a ſequel. Rolls, 
Danvers, and Nelſon, have alſo publiſhed Digeſis or | 
abridgments of this kind, including the caſes of later 
days; to which may be added the New Abridgment, 
and Viner's Abridgment. 1 
DIGESTION, in Medicine, that change of the food, taken | 
in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ſtomach, in 
order to afford fit matter to compole, or increaſe, an | 
animal, till it arrives at its deſtined bulk; and to repair 
the loſs of thoſe particles which the body, in its natural 
{tate, neceſſarily undergoes. - 5 fo” 
The operation of digeſlion ſucceeds to maſtication, and 
deglutition. _ | ; 
It includes chylification, and is fucceeded by ſanguifica- 
tion, and nutrition, 
The cauſe, manner, and means, of digeſtion, have been 
infinitely controverted : it would be tedious to enter into 
all the ſyſtems, and hypotheſes that have been framed 


— 


by philoſophers and hyſicians, to account for this im. 
mach, and of the adjacent parts, the liver, ſpleen, &c. 


from the groſſer matters; and agitating, and drivin the 


Others think, the bilious juice; others the ſpirits, &c. 


_ diflolved. 


- which, by its continuance in the ſtomach, has contracted 
ter. Every body, it is now prayed, has its ſphere of | (an acid quality, which renders it a ferment : others take 


Others ſuppoſe the matter of this ferment ſupplied by 
All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal 


trituration; and the third by fermentation and tritura- 
The firſt opinion was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers of it hold, that the food, after it is received 


the ſtomach, raiſe a fermentation in the foods, which 


This was, originally, the ſyſtem of the ancients; who, 
diſſolving, ſoftening, ſubduing, concreting qualities, &c. 
Thus Empedocles and Hippocrates teach, that digeſtion 

is performed by a putrefaCtion of the foods, after the 
like manner as the ſame Empedocles holds water to be 
_ Ariſtotle uſe the term concoctian, which we likewiſe find 
paſte riſing. Hippoc 
Fermentation, De Veteri Medicina, cap. 5. and Galen 

place he aſſerts, that a certain ſerous juice of the ſto- 
Jo ſay nothing of Cicero, who, according to the prevail- 


ing opinion of his time, attributes dige/ion to the heat of 
the ſtomach. Lib. ii. De Nat. Deor. 


inſiſt much on the complete change which the aliment 
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1 


rtant operstion. Some contend, that it is done hy , 
kind of elixation, or boiling, of the ſolid and grofler 
parts of the food in the liquid, by the heat of the ſto. 


Others will have it done by attrition; as if the ſtomach 
by thoſe repeated motions, which are the effects of te. 
ſpiration, rubbed or ground off the minuter particle, 


reſt againſt each other, attenuated, and diffolved t em, 


chiefly concerned in the affair. 
Others will have the food diſſolved by a menſtruum, or 
diffolvent : but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature 
and origin of this menſtruum ; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid, 
furniſhed by the glands of the ſtomach ; others a nitro. 
aereous ſpirit, which, by penetrating the maſs of food 
breaks the connexion of the moſt ſolid parts; and others. 
a ſaline juice, which divides and volatilizes the parts of 
the food. N | | 

Others, again, ſuppoſe digeſtion to be performed by means 
of a ferment, or leaven; which, mixing with the ali. 
ment, excites an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, 
by whoſe mutual colliſions, the parts are attenuated and 


But theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment; 
ſome taking it to be the remains of the food laſt Jigefted, 
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the ferment, or principles of fermentation, to be con- 
tained in the aliment itſelf; which, when incloſed in 
the ſtomach, and heated thereby, being put in motion, 
enters on its office of fermentation : but theſe, too, are 
divided; ſome taking it to be the ſpirituous part; and 
ſome the air in foods. | | * 


the glands of the ſtomach: and laſtly, others contend 
for the ſaliva, and make that the ferment ſerving prin- 
cipally for the dige/tion of the food. | 

ones; which we ſtill find explained, and defended in the 
ſeveral later writings on that ſubje&: the firſt holding 
digeſtion to be performed by fermentation ; the ſecond by 
tion together. 

into the ſtomach, is there impregnated with certain men- 


ſtruous juices, which being affiited by the natural heat of 


diffolves, attenuates, and converts them into chyle, 
which is a liquor in a ſtate of actual fermentation. | 


though they only expreſs themſelves in general terms, as 


yet ſeem to have the notion of what we call fermentation. 


converted by putrefaCtion into wine. Hippocrates and 


in Erotian, Plutarch, and Actuarius, to expreſs the man- 
ner of fruits ripening, the muſt changing into wine, and 
>. "Boa expreſly names efferveſcence and 
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likewiſe, L. de Conſuetudine, cap. 2. And in another 


mach concurs with the bile and ſpirits to effect digeſtion. 


Van Helmont, in his Treatiſe De Flatibus, has applied 
the doctrine of fixed AIR, now more generally under- 
ſtood, to the explication of the phænomena of digeſtion ; 
and Hoffman alſo, in his chapter De Alimentorum So- 
lutione & Salivæ Uſu; and the three ſucceeding ones 


undergoes in the fuſt paſſages, and makes dige/tion a 
mere fermentatory proceſs. 925 
The juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action 
digeſtion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaliva, bile, and 
pancreatic juice. This is ſo true, that in certain vora- 
cious animals, which eat, and dige/t faſt, particularly 
wolves, oſtriches, and porcupines, the bile diſcharges it- 
ſelf immediately into the cavity of the ſtomach; and 
we have obſerved a diſpoſition analogous thereto in a man 
that had been a great eater. 85 

There are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
dough and muſt by: firſt, in that the dough riſes and 
ſwells and the muſt bubbles and rarefies; ſecondly, in 
that the bread and wine made by theſe fermentations 
have different taſtes and qualities from thoſe the flour 


4 and 


reſpects from thoſe drawn from flour and muſt. Now, 


Was generally ſo ſtrong, that if the cakes had not fre- 


for the _ of the ſtomach; a diſorder to which many | 


mach is relaxed, or in any way diſabled from conveying 


mentary fermentation, by their power of correcting pu- 


| 2 cold; and water has no effect with theſe oils. 
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muſt had before; thirdly, in that the bread and 
2 by diſtillation, yield principles that differ in many 


all theſe characters are found in the change made in the 
digeſtion. 1 
27 5 n Page made ſeveral curious experiments, in 
order to a certain the fermentative quality of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances. Bread and water remained for ſe- 
yeral days in a heated furnace, without any fermenta- 
tion; but two drams of freſh meat being added to dou- 
ble the former quantity of bread, and water in propor- 


tion, the mixture began to ferment in a few hours, and 
continued to do ſo about two days. The fermentation 


| iven way, the phials muſt have burſt. The| 
mend fleſh, which at firſt lay at the bottom, ſoon 
roſe to the top, and conſtantly, as the air elapſed, let 
fall ſome particles, that had been buoyed up by the 
fluid; thus a ſediment was formed reſembling lees, 
' whilſt the lighteſt part, or flowers, remained on the fur- 
face; but the fermentation continuing, theſe alſo ſub- 
ſided; and the acid taſte and ſmell of the liquors, after 
me action ceaſed, was a farther proof of the preceding 
fermentation. This change was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe, when the motion began, the mixture was tend- 
ing to corruption, and in a few hours afterwards became 
actually offenſive z but the next day the putrid ſmell 
abated and went off, before the fermentation ceaſed. 
From this and ſeveral other experiments of the ſame 
kind, Sir John infers, that moſt animal ſubſtances tend- 
ing to putrefaction are endowed with a power of raiſing 
a fermentation in the farinacea, and even of renewing 
that action in ſuch as have undergone it before. It ap- 
pears alſo plain by his experiments, that there is ſome- 
what generated, or ſet free, during the firſt ſtage of the 
fermentation of animal and vegetable mixture, which 
hath a power of correCting putrefaction. The effect of 
fermentation is evidently to change putrid ſubſtances into 
| a tate of acidity, which they not only retain, but be- 
come ſtill more and more acid. It is obſerved, indeed, 
that the acid arifing from fermentation has ſomething of 
an auſtere and faltiſh taſte, but without any offenſive 
ſmell. Now, conſidering how much air is generated by 
fermentation, it may ſeem ſtrange that the fame mate- 
rials, uſed as food, ſhould make ſo little diſturbance in 
the body; and the difficulty would be the greater, did 
the SALIVA, as ſome ſuppoſe, promote both fermenta- 
tion and putrefaCtion. LOT | 
From this theory of fermentation, the doctor accounts 


people are ſubject; ſince not only a ſtrong, but an au- 
ſtere acid, may be produced from the food of thoſe who | 
live on fleſh, bread, and water only, as often as the ſto- | 


the whole aliment into the inteſtines; for what is left, 

having time to undergo a. complete fermentation, is 

thereby changed into a harſh ſort of vinegar. See 

HeaRT-burn, | IS 5 

It is farther obſerved, that ſpirits, wines, acids, bitters, 
aromatics, and the hotter antiſcorbutic plants, retard ali- 


trefaction. However they may have their ſeveral uſes; 
ſome for checking immoderate fermentation, when, by 
reaſon of a putrid effluvia, or defect of it, the aliment 


map ferment too violently ; and others, again, for bracing | 
the ſtomach, and fitting it for expelling its contents in | 


due time. All theſe facts correſpond with digeſtion ; for 
the moſt nouriſhing and digeſtible food to people in 
health, conſiſts in a due mixture of animal and vegetable 


ſubſtances with water. Scorbutic or putrid habits re- | 


| Quire acids, wine, or other antiſeptics. And acids 


abounding in the ſtomach are corrected by abſorbents ; | 


and, in a want of a natural heat, and a debility of the 
ſtomach, wines, bitters, and warm and acid ſubſtances, 


become neceſſary. Obſ. on Diſeaſes of the Army. | 


Appendix, | | Th | 
Fermentations have been uſually ſuppoſed to generate 


great heat, and efferveſcence has been uſed as a ſynony-| 


mous term, by which to expreſs it. Nevertheleſs many 
of the moſt violent of them are attended with a very 


conſiderable cold inſtead of heat. Thus water poured | 


into ſpirit of wine produces heat, in proportion to the 
water: but the eſſential vegetable oil, which is particu- 
larly diſpoſed to take fire, mixed with ſpirit of wine, 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 
Several of Sir 2 ringle's experiments have been re- 
peated by Dr. Macbride, to which he has added others 

of the ſame kind. The following mixtures were pre- 
pared, viz. bread and water, about four ounces; bread 
and boiled mutton, beat up thin, with the requiſite quan- 
tity of water, in all about four ounces; this was called 
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the ſimple fermentative mixture: four ounces of this 


mixture, with two drams of freſh lemon juice; four 
ounces of the ſame beat up with an ounce of ſpinage ; 
the ſame quantity of the mixture with an ounce of green 
water-creſſes; and four ounces, with two drams of a 
very foetid liquor, that lay about putrid mutton : theſe 
ſeveral mixtures were placed in a moderate degree of 
heat, on the top of a ſand furnace, which required a 
continual fire for three or four days. The bread and 
water diſcovered no fermentation for fifty-four hours; 
but at the end of four days it became perceptibly acid. 
In the other five mixtures, an inteſtine motion was evi- 
dent in three or four hours; the ſolid part ſoon roſe to 
the top; bubbles of air, and a thick ſcum, formed on 
the ſurface; a vapour, with ſome degree of pungency, 
and which extinguiſhed fire, now began to difcharge it- 
ſelf; and when the motion became very briſk, little 
pieces of the ſolid matter fell every moment to the bot- 
tom of the phials ; and when it ceaſed, as it did in the 


four laſt, in fifty-four hours, and in the firſt in four 


days, the mixtures were clear and perfectly ſweet. . 
From theſe and many other experiments, both of a fi- 
lar nature, and on the great quantity of fixed air which 
is ſeparated from animal ſubſtances, during their putre- 
faction, Dr. Macbride was led to conclude, that on the 
_ preſence of an elaſtic fluid, or fixed air, in fleſh, de- 


pends its coheſion and ſoundneſs; that in proportion as 
the fixed air is ſeparated from it by fermentation, its te- 


ture is deſtroyed, its conſtituent parts become diſunited, 


and ſeparate to reunite in a different manner, and to 


form new combinations different from the former. See 
PUTREFACTION. | 


Having likewiſe found, that all the alimentary mixtures, 


which we commonly uſe, are ſuſceptible of fermentation 


in a ſhort time; that animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
when mixed, have a greater aptitude to ferment, than 
either of theſe ſubſtances poſſeſs ſeparately ; and that 


from all the alimentary mixtures, which he has tried, 


he always ſeparated a conſiderable quantity of fixed air : 
he applied theſe Kiffecrent diſcoveries to explain the phæ- 


nomena, and to eſtabliſh the moſt plauſible and rational 


theory of dige/ſioz, See the cloſe of the article, 5d 


CuvLE. See alfo Fixed Air, and Scurvy. 


Haller denies that any kind of fermentation takes place 


in the ſtomach, in order to dige/iionz and ſeems to attri- 


bute the greateſt effects, in order to the diſſolution of 
our aliment, to the 1eparation of the air therein con- 
| tained, and the action of the bile. _ | | 25 


The ſecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed, in 
the preſent age; and has been maintained with much 


zeal and viyacity, as is commonly the caſe in any Hoax + . 
that has the appearance of novelty. 'Thoſe who eſpouſe 


this opinion, contend, that it is a mere continual at- 
tion, or grinding, that breaks, attenuates, and reduces 
the ſood, and with the addition of a proper fluid, forms 
it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, called chi; much as corn 


is ground between the ſtones of a mill. Which opinion 
ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething obſerved in birds; 
their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two ſtrong, ſolid, 
compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt each other, and 
being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of ſand, 
ſwallowed by tie birds, break and grind the dry food 
thoſe animals live on; and when the ſand is grown 
| ſmooth, they caſt them off 3 other excrements, 


and ſwallow freſh grains. 


The experiments of the Florentine academy, repeated by | 
Redi and Borelli, favour the ſame opinion. Hollow par- 
ticles of glaſs, which they gave to chickens, ducks, and. 


turkeys, were found reduced to a fine powder. 


This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor there- 
of, M. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of digeſlion. Every thing 


in the body 1s vaſcular; conſequently, every thing there- 
in is hollow; every thing therein lives after its manner; 
conſequently, every thing is in motion; animal life be- 


ing nothing but motion, and conſequently, all the veſſels 2 
are in motion. Now the parts of a body, that are to 


move, will move moſt readily towards thoſe ſides, where 


they find the leaſt reſiſtance. But the place of the leaſt 
reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequently, the mo- 
tion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. Ihe 


arts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes, or ſides, 
cauſe flexible and elaſtic; and this motion can only be 
effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; conſe- 


quently, the motion of the veſſels conſiſts in an approxi- 
mation of their parietes: it is, therefore, a ſort of con- 


traction, preſſion, or coarctation. Hence, as all the 
arts of the body are only veſſels, they all undergo a 
f ſtole, preſſion, or contraction. 5 
8 all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities; 
and, therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are 


2 compreſſed. This preſſion is the action of 
0 


an elaſtic force L conſequently, the preſſion will be ſuch 
| 2 | 
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as is the force, and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, 
it is a pulſe, or palpitation 3 and therefore the juices are 
continually beaten. Now, theſe juices are exceedingly 
diviſible; and conſequently they are continually attenu- 
ated and divided; and a divifion effected by a pulſation, 
or beating, is a trituration; and conſequently, the juices 
in the body are continually triturated, or ground. The| 
reaſon why the compreflive force ſhould be alternative, 
is, that the membranes, which compoſe the veſſels, con- 


fiſt of two plans, or ſeries of fibres; the one longitudi- | 


nal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal, at right 
angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the 
circular are muſcular, or motive, like ſphincters, which 
compreſs : the circular are over the longitudinal, and 
embrace, or gird them round; the former, we have al- 
ready obſerved, are elaſtic; and their elaſticity oppoſes 
the compreſſion of the latter. From this oppoſition, or 
reſiſtance, ariſes a reciprocal action, and re- action, which 
is the alternative grinding force required. | 

To ſuch as account for Vein from a ferment, thoſe 
philoſophers object, that igz//0n is a diſſolution; that 
to prepare the matters for this diſſolution, they mult be 
ſoltened; that the proper effect of acid ferments, is to 
gnaw, or tear the hardeſt matters, and to harden the 
ſofter, to thicken the fluid, fix the fat, and coagulate the 
milky ; conſequently, that an acid ferment ſhould rather 
impede, than promote, deen. Add, that, beſide the | 
force to grind the juices, and the veſſels to compreſs | 
them, there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and temper 
them; viz. the ſaliva, and ſtomach-liquor ; and mineral 
matters, which the ſtomach-liquor cannot diffolve, are 
found to be worn and poliſhed, after having ſtayed ſome 


time in the ſtomach. Now, poliſhing is the effect of 
triture, or grinding, not of corroſion; accordingly we 


find pelotoons, or balls of hairs, or threads, in the ſto- 
machs of cattle, very ſmooth and ſhining, and far from 
having any marks of corroſion. „ 
The authors who are for the trituration, require three 
things ſor 4ige/tion to proceed: a liquor, to wet and dilute 


the food, which they find in the ſaliva and ſtomach-li- 


quor; a veſſel, which is the ſtomach; and a moving | 


power to grind, which they imagine to have found in the | 
muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and abdomen. The 
moving force in the muſcles of the ſtomach they main- | 
| tain to be equivalent to the weight of 248235 pounds; 
and the force of the ſtomach, alone, to a weight of 
12951 pounds; a power more than equal to that of one 
ol the heavieſt mill-ſtones. See Traite de la Digeſtion, | 
par M. Hecyuet. 5 | 3 | 
Borelli, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has 

demonſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt ar- 
ticulation of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds; whence 
Pitcairn deduces, that the force of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach is equal to 12951, and that of the diaphragm, and 
muſcles of the lower venter, to 248235 pounds, His 
way of eſtimating is this: the flexor only weighs 122 
grains, and yet may ſuſtain 3720 pounds; conſequently, 
the fibres of the ſtomach, weighing 8 ounces, and the 


diaphragm, with the muſcles of the lower venter, weigh- 


ing together 8223 grains, have the force above men- 
_ tioned. But this argumentation feems founded on a 
miſtake: for it is not m virtue of its weight of 122 


grains, that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 3720] 


pounds; beſides that it would follow, hence, that the 
heavier the muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and ab- 


domen, are, the more force they would have; and, con- 


ſcquently, the more eaſy and expedite would the 49% 
tian be; which is falſe. | | ] 

The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the ar- 
bor, or ſcrew, of a preſs; the heart, to a piſton; the lungs, | 


to bellows; the mouth, to a mill-ſtone, or a peſtle ; the | 
ſtomach, to a preſs; and the inteſtines, to a receiver, or | 


vat. They contend, that Caſtellus, a phyſician of Mes- 
fina, was the firſt of the moderns who expreſly eſpouſed 


the ſyſtem of ferments ; and that he was followed by! 


Van Helmont, and Willis. Fs 
But even the partiſans of trituration ate not perfectly 
agreed among themſelves: Pitcairn will have it performed 
by a total contraction of the ſtomach; and M. Hecquet 
dy a ſueceſſive periſtaltic, or vermicular, contraction. 


Aſtruc, in his treatiſe De la Cauſe de la Digeſtion, re- 
futes this ſyſtem of- trituration at large. He makes a 


ſtrong oppoſition to the calculus which raiſes the moving 


force of the flomach, &c. fo very high ; the contraction 


of the fibres of the ſtomach, to compreſs the food, he 
fhews, cannot exceed three ounces z and it is even gratis 


that he allows ſo much; that of the diaphragm, and ab- 


domen, he computes at about four pounds. He ob- 
ſerves, that Pitcairn, furpriſed, in all probability, with 
what he had afſerted of this force, durlt not purſue the 
proportion whereon his calculus was founded; and ac- 


cording to which, one of the forces would have been“ 


ſtrong, ſo as to break little ſtones, and bits of glaſs; but 
to this it is urged, that it is no digeſtion, which in theſe 


of our ſtomach, compared with the gizzard, or crop, 
of granivorous birds, does, on the contrary, furniſh z 


pecially in the places where the tendons meet: by this 


huge pieces of raw fleſh without chewing, is ſtill a finer 


indigeſtions, crudities, &c. 15 | „ 
In the ſyftem of trituration it ſeems impoſſible to explain 
why certain things eaſy to grind, e. gr. cabbage- leaves, 


well as the reſt of the body, are extremely relaxed, 


prompt change of nature induced in foods, can be the 


needles, pins, &c. ſometimes found undiſſolved in the 


fected by a diſſolvent poured into it by a conglomerate 


ol a ferment, or menſtruum; ſo that it requires to be 
conglomerate gland. | cath e 

The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtable, 
acids produce a fermentation, and the ofcillatory motion 


The doctrine of trituration. was firſt propoſed in the 


| 
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found equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other | 
2597343 which, together, make 367822 pounds, : 
The diaphragm, in its motion, has two powers; the one 
direct, which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the 
center towards the circumference z. the other lateral 
whereby it reſts, or preſſes, on the ſtomach; the latter 
is very ſmall, in compariſon of the former. Now what 
ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and Hecquet, is, thei; 
Faring the direct for the lateral force; the contraction of 
the fibres, for their preſſure on the ſtomach; and the 
ſame overſight they are guilty of in the muſcles of the 
abdomen, whoſe preſſure againſt the abdomen is on] 
lateral. Add, that there are voracious animals without 
any diaphragm at all; as fiſhes, which reſpire through 
their gills; and. others, that have only a ſingle mem. 
brane; as birds, in whom the muſcles of the lower ven. 
ter are very ſmall and feeble, and in a ſituation that in. 
capacitates them from aCting at all on the ſtomach, 
The membranes of the ſtomach being very ſoft, and hay. 
ing only a ſlender motion, ſeem very unfit for the office 
of a mill-ſtone. It is true, in certain fowls the ſtomach 
conſiſts of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceedin 


* 


animals is effected in the inteſtines; and the ſtructure 
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very cogent argument againſt trituration. The gizzard 
is provided, on the outſide, with four fleſhy muſcles, the 
tendons whereof meet in two oppoſite joints; the inſide 
is lined with a hard, thick, cartilaginous membrane, ef. 


mechaniſm, nature plainly intimates the office of the 
gizzard to be the grinding of the grain by the friction of 
its parietes, or ſides: whercas the membrane in the ſto. 
mach of a man is egceedingly thin and fine, ſurniſhed 
with few fleſhy fibres, covered with a tender, ſenſible 
kind of villi; and the ſtomach itſelf is of a great cap:- 
city; and the ſtomach in rapacious birds, who Qevour 


membrane. Laſtly, on the foot of the ſyſtem of tritu- 
ration there ſeems no accounting for hunger, nauſeas, | 


cannot be digefted in certain ſtomachs ; which yet find no 
dithculty in digeſting more hard and ſolid meats, as beef 
and mutton; whereas the difference of diſſolvents gives 
a natural and caſy ſolution. Hydropic people continue | 
to digeſi, notwithitanding the fibres of the ſtomach, as 


through the redundance of moiſture; and the total, 


effect of nothing elſe but fermentatiqn 3 which even diſ- 
covers itſelf by belches, &c. while it goes on. The iron, 


ſtomach, are no objeCtion to the ſyſtem of fermentation; 
it being notorious, that no diſſolvent diſſolves all bodies. 
In birds, which feed on grain, the fermentation js ma- 
nifeſt; ficlt in the crop, where the grain is prepared for 
dige/lion, by being macerated in a liquor like the ſaliva; 
and afterwards in the gizzard, where the digeſtion is per- 


gland. But the thing is ſtill more apparent in ruminat- 
ing animals, which are provided with four ſtomachs; 
the two firſt whereof, though formed of a nervous mem 
brane, make but little alteration in the aliment, for wait 


chewed again, and only becomes well dige/fed in thc 
fourth ſtomach, whither a diſlolvent is poured from 3 


that there are acids in the ſtomach which mix with thc 
foods, and act on them; and they hold, likewiſe, that 
their actioh is aided and promoted by the motion of the 
ſyſtole and. diaſtole in the viſcera: they add, that the 


of the viſcera a trituration; and that thus dige/i/on is the 
eſſect of fermentation, and trituration at the fame time. 


time of Hippocrates. An opinion was entertained by 
ſome phyſicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was 
only the receptacle of the ſolid or dry foods; that thele, 
after rd been diluted, and broken in the mouth, 
were again broken more perfectly in the ſtomach; and 
that, by this means alone, they were converted into 
chyle; but that the drink, by reaſon of its liquidity, not 
being ſubject to be broken, went to the lungs, and not 
to the ſtomach, where, on account of its abundance, it 
would rather have prejudiced the % eien than have 
aided it. Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth book of 
diſeaſes, vigoroully oppoſed an opinion ſo contrary both 
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to reaſon and experience; and he was the more zealous. 


in his oppoſition, becauſe, as he informs us, the opinion 


had gained many 5 However, it ſoon gave way 


to the reaſoning of Hippocrates, and the ſyſtem of tri- 
turation ſunk with it. But Eraſiſtratus revived it; and 


the doctrine, after having been ſupported for ſome time, 
fell into oblivion. Within the laſt century ſeveral have 


again endeavoured to recover it. 
Dr. Pitcairn, M. de Reaumur, and many others, have 


eſpouſed it. M. de Reaumur made many experiments 


both on granivorous and carnivorous birds, from which 
it appeared that the ſormer digeſt their food by tritura- 
tion, and the latter by ſolution in a proper fluid. Thoſe 
that have gizzards were made to ſwallow ſhort tubes of 
glaſs. and tin; and when the fowls were killed, the tubes 
of glaſs were found ſplit aſunder lengthwiſe, and thoſe 


of tin, either grooved from end to end, or flatted, or 


unrolled. But in order to ſhew that this was done by the 
operation of grinding, without the aid of a diſſolvent, 
M. Reaumur caſt leaden tubes in moulds, whoſe ſhape 
could not be altered, and into theſe, left open at both 
ends, he introduced grains of barley, and bits of beef; 


and theſe, after remaining ſeveral hours, at different | 


times, in the gizzards of fowls, were taken out, with- 
out any ſenſible alteration. In order to determine the 


mode of digeſtion in the ſtomachs of carnivorous birds, 


which are membranous, he caught a young buzzard, and 
made him ſwallow a tin tube, which might have been 
ſqueezed together by the preſſure of a ſinger and thumb; 


but after. twenty-four hours he threw it up, without any | 


the leaſt apparent mark of friction; whence he con- 


cluded, that the bird's ſtomach had little, if any, force | 
of trituration. Having filled the tube with fleth, and | 


fixed a proper quantity to each end, the buzzard was 


made to ſwallow it, and in twenty-four hours diſgorged 


it, without the leaſt injury to the thread meſhes at the 
ends; but the meat was covered with a kind of paſte, 


and reduced to an eighth part of the original quantity. 


Other experiments were renewed with meat and bones, 


ſome of which were wholly diſſolved, and others conſi- | 
derably reduced in quantity. Grain was tried in the | 


ſame manner, without any viſible change; the proper 


* 


Mr. John Hunter has lately made ſeveral experiments on 
the digeſlian of the ſtomach after death. Having obſerved 


that animals, or parts of animals, poſſeſſed of the living 


principle, when taken into the ſtomach, are not in the 
lealt affected by the powers of that viſcus, whilſt the 
living principle remains; he ſhews, that the ſtomach, 
when deprived of the living principle, is itſelf capable 
of being digeſted either by the digeſtive powers of other 


| ſtomachs, or by the remains of that power which it had 


of digeſting other things. And hence it happens, that 


the ſtomachs of dead bodies are found diſſolved at their 


greater extremity, from their own natural digeſtive 


powers, and not in conſequence of any diſeaſe z appear- 


ances of this kind being moſt frequent in thoſe who have 


died violent deaths. This digeſtive power of the ſtomach | 


was farther evinced in fiſh, which ſwallow their food 


whole, and ſwallow fiſh much larger than the digeſting 


part of the ſtomach can contain; the part lodged in the 


ſtomach was found more or leſs diffolved, whilſt the part | 
- left in the ſophagus remained perfectly ſound ; and the | 
_ digeſting part of the ſtomach was itſelf, in many caſes, 


actually diffolved. 


From ſeveral facts of this kind, Mr. Hunter inferred, 
chat the ſtomagh, being dead, was no longer capable of | 
reliſting the powers of that menſtruum, which itſelf had | 
formed for the digen of its contents; and that digeſtion 
15 performed not by any mechanical power, nor contrac- 
tions of the ſtomach nor heart, but by ſomething ſe- 
Crcted in the coats of the ſtomach, which is thrown into | 
its cavity, and here animaliſes the food, or aſſimilates it 


to the nature of the blood. Mr. Hunter has found in 


the ſtomachs of all animals, to which his obſervations or 


experiments have exterded, an acid, but not a ſtrong 
one, in the juices contained in that viſcus in a natural 
ſtate. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxii. art. 32. p. 447, &c. 


Some ſuppoſe dige/tion owing to gentle heat and motion; 


by which the texture of the alimentary ſubſtance is 


changed in the bodies of animals; and then the conſti- 


tuent ſolid parts are endued with peculiar attractive 
powers of certain magnitudes, by which they draw out 
of the fluids moving through them, like parts in certain 
quantities, and thereby preſerve their forms and juſt 
magnitudes. See Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Animal 
Oeconomy. ; | 
Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems, thus much 
we may venture to lay down from them all, as the real 
procels of digeflion;z the end of this operation being to 
prepare the foods, ſo as that they may ſerve for nutrition, 
thoſe foods mult be conſidered from the time the man 
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takes them in; till, being converted into chyle, they 
mix with the blood, which conveys them into all parts 
of the body; the foods, then, we take, are either crude, 
as oyſters, fruits, certain pulſe, &c. or dreſſed, as fleſh 
and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, &c. and ſea- 
ſoned a thouſand divers ways with ſalt, pepper, and 
other ſpices, vinegar, wine, &c. This is done to enn 
and enrich the taſte, as much as to aſſiſt dige/tion. 
Farther, there are ſome foods we ſwallow without chew- 


ing, as liquids; and others, which we break and com- 


minute by chewing, as bread, fleſh, &c. It is of theſe 
laſt we ſhall here ſpeak, as undergoing more prepara- 
tions, and more changes to fit them for nutrition, than 


> 


the others, 9 5 | | 
The food, then, is firſt broke and divided by the teeth, 
and, at the ſame time, moiſtened with a liquor ſupplied 
by the ſalival glands, and thus is formed into a kind of 


Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the ceſophagus into 


the ſtomach, there to ferment. This fermentation is 


cauſed, 1. By the ſalival and gaſtric juice, which is a 
ferment, and has the ſame effect on the aliment, that 
leaven, or yeaſt, has on paſte. 2. By the heat of the 


ſtomach, viſcera of the abdomen, and even excrements; 


which here have nearly the ſame effect on foods, as a 
dunghill has on matters laid by the chemiſts to dige/? 
therein. 3. By the remains of foods left adhering in the 
rugæ, or folds of the ſtomach, and there turned ſour 


and acrimonious. 4. By the agitation ariſing from the 


periſtaltic motion, the compreſſion of the mulcles of the 


abdomen and diaphragm, and the continual pulſation of 


the neighbouring blood-veſſels. 5. By the liquor which 
the repeated compreſhon of thoſe muſcles occaſions to 
drip from the glands of the ſtomach. And, 6. Accord- 


ing to the ſentiment of ſome modern i by the 


air itſelf; which, being mixed, and embarraſſed in the 
aliments, dilates by the heat of the ſtomach, and ſepa- 


rates the parts of the foods. This air, which once ad- 
hered to the ſubſtances compoſing our food, in a fixed 


ſtate, does, in the moment of extrication, reſume its 
elaſticity, and thus deſtroys the union of their minute 


particles. This elaſtic air is probably abſorbed again by 
the alimentary mixtures, and reduced to a fixed or non- 
elaſtic ſtate, before the chyle enters the lacteals; though 
Dr. Black maintains, that the alimentary ſubſtances carry 


their fixed air into the blood, without throwing it off 


into an elaſtic ſtate, during digeſtion; and he is fo far 
from believing that the aliment naturally ferments in the 
ſtomach, that he looks on ſuch fermentation, when it 


docs happen, to be the cauſe of many, and very dan- 
gerous diſeaſes. Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate 
and divide the food, ſo as to convert it into a cineritious 
matter, called VII. Os 


From the ſtomach the chyle deſcends into the duodenum, 


and through the long tract of the ſmaller inteſtines, 
where it is further perfected by the pancreatic juice, and 


the bile, which thin it, precipitate its groſſer parts, and 
render it more fluid; and chiefly by the fermenting mo- 


tion which ſtill continues; the chyle, thus perfected and 


attenuated, enters the lacteal veins, fully charged with 
the ſubtle, active, antiſeptic ſpirit, called fixed Alk, 
Which convey it into the receptaculum chyli, where it is 
further diluted by the lympha, which is brought hither 
in abundance z hence it ariſes into the thoracic duct, 


and enters the ſubclavian vein z where, being taken up 
by the aſcending cava, it is poured into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart. 'The chyle, thus mixing with the 
blood, communicates its inteſtine motion to it, and thus 
prevents the natural tendency of the fiuids' to putrefac- 
tion; and the blood, by its volatile and exalted parts, 


together with the ſaline and nitrous parts of the air, ſub- 
tilizes, and gives it its laſt perfection. Then the 4% 
tion is finiſhed ; and the foods being, by ſo many changes, 
rendered the immediate matter of nutrition, are. carricd 


by the blood into all parts of the body, to repair and fil! 


the vacancics of ſuch as are continually diihpating and 


exhaling, or even to add new ones. 5 
As to the groſſer parts of the foods, ſepatated from the 
chyle by the bile and pancreatic juice, they aſſume the 


colour of excrements, from the bile; and their rank 


ſmell they derive from the coarſer ſulphurs thereof, and 
from the ſour and putrid ferments, that are lodged in the 


cœcum, which, in a very ſhort time, correct the ali- 


mentary remains into their own nature. Theſe ſulphurs, 
and ſalts of the excrements, y with their putre- 
ſcent quality, ſerve, after they Mie paſſed through the 


inteſtines, and are arrived at the laſt, which is the rec- 

tum, to vellicate the muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe them 

to rciax, and thus to appriſe nature of a neceflity to diſ- 

charge, | | | 585 

In particular caſes, however, as in thoſe of weak and re- 
laxcd habits, of pregnant women, whoſe ſtomachs, and 
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great part of the ſmaller inteſtines, are thrown out of 
their natural ſituation, and of perſons who lead 3 
lives, the food is often detained ſo long in the firlt paſ- 
ſages, as to paſs on to the ſecond or acetous ſtage of ali- 
mentary fermentation ; and then it produceth a very au- 


ſtere acid, which, not being admitted by the lacteals, 
accumulates, and occaſions | Tg eructations, heart-burn- 


ing, vomiting, griping, or looſeneſs, according to its 


quantity, degree of ſtrength, and place where lodged. 
This ſour acrimony precipitates the alimentary mixture 
through the firſt ſtage of fermentation to the ſecond, and 
prevents the food from yielding a nutritious chyle, which 
appears from the paleneſs and Janguid diſpoſition of thoſe 
who are much afflifted with ſourneſs in the ſtomach. 
'This circumſtance ſuggeſts one reaſon, why exerciſe, 


which agitates the viſcera, and prevents the too long ſtay 


of the aliment in the firſt paſſages, and the aromatic 
gums and bitters, together with chalybeats, whoſe qua- 
lities are ſtrengthening and ſtimulating, prove ſo very 
ſerviceable in all theſe caſes. But if the aliment, either 
from its own very putreſcent nature, or from its too long 
ſtay within the confines of the ſmaller inteſtines, ſhould 
proceed to the third, or putrefactive ſtage of fermenta- 


tion, it will become ſo offenſive, as to occaſion immedi- 
ate efforts for throwing it off, or end in dangerous diſ- 
_ eaſes, and even death. Macbride's Eſſays, p. 20, &c. 


The ſeparation of the urine from the blood may be 


eſteemed a part of perfect dige/tion; the deſign of ſuch 


ſeparation being to render the blood more pure and bal- 


ſamic; and, of conſequence, more fit for nutrition; 
which the ſalts, with which the urine abounds, greatly pre- | 
vented. 'Dhis ſeparation is thus performed: the branches | 


of the emulgent arteries, which terminate in the glands, 
whereof the ſubſtance of the kidneys is compoſed, carry 
the blood thither; where a ſerofity is ſeparated from the 


blood, by means of the pores in the glands of the kid- | 
neys; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a ſieve, which 
only let paſs ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than 


themſelves. This ſeroſity, called urine, is diſcharged 


hence into ſeveral little tubes, which joining in a kind 


of pyramids, yield their humour into the pelvis, whence 


it runs through the ureters into the bladder. 
Dios rio, in Chemiftry, is a preparation of plants, mi- 
nerals, metals, or other bodies, by putting them, with | 
ſome proper fluid, in a veſſel, and heating them gradu- 


ally over a gentle fire, like the heat of an animal body. 


Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded with maceration ; but 
the two things differ, in that there is heat required to 


digeſtion; whereas maceration is done in the cold. 


Digeſtion is uſually performed with the addition of ſome | 


menſtruum ſuitable to the matter: thus roſes and pop- 


pies heads are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make un- 
guents, or ſyrups; calcined lead, and ceruſs, are digeſted | 


in diſtilled vinegar, to make the magiſtery thereof, or 


the ſal Saturni. Hence Dr. Freind defines digeftion, to | 
be the ſolution of bodies, made by menſtruums, with | 


the aſſiſtance of fire. . 


Ihe uſe of digeſlion in pharmacy, is to extract the more | 
volatile particles, and mix them intimately with the 
menſtruum. To this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, 
that the corpuſcles, which are moſt volatile, may ſepa- 
rate, as it were, of their own accord; for a fierce 5 
forces out the fæces, as well as the finer particles; and 
if it does not abate the ſtrength of the liquor, as is of- 
ten the caſe, it will not fail of ſpoiling its clearneſs. _ 
In ſome caſes digeſtion is uſed to produce a change in a 
ſingle body, as in merc. precip. per ſe; in others to pro- 


mote ſolutions, or other combinations ; as of well-cal- 


_ cined, dry fixed alkali, with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
which digeſted together in a matraſs, with a gentle ſand- | 
bath heat, becomes an alkaline tincture of a yellow red- 
_ diſh colour, called tincture of ſalt of tartar, CiRcu- 


LATION is a mode of digeſlion. The veſſels generally 
uſed for this purpoſe are matraſſes, or Florence flaſks, 


either of which may be eaſily converted into circulatory 
veſſels. The operation is generally performed in a ſand- | 


bath, by which the degrees of heat may be regulated ac- 
cording to the intention of the operator. 'This heat 


| ſhould never riſe ſo as to make the matter boil. Digeſ- 


tion is uſed for making tinCtures, wines, elixirs, &c. 


The chemiſts of late years have too much given into the | 


more elaborate and forced proceſſes, and neglected the 
more natural and eaſy ones. Among theſe latter is di- 
geſtion ;, a proceſs ſo eaſy, that it requires ſcarce any _ 
lity in the operator but patience, and yet will do ſuch 

rate proceſſes of hat art can never 


b. 1 


arrive at without it.” There is ſcarce a proceſs that has' 


more puzzled the chemiſts of an age or two ago, than 
the volatilizing ſalt of tartar; yet Langelot aſſures us, 
that after uſing all the caution in the common procefles 
that an earneſt deſire of ſucceſs could inſpire him with, 
he failed in > all; till trying the effect of a long di- 


and inſipid. 


re 


516 


geſtion, he ſucceeded ſo well in the firſt attempt, that he 
converted almoſt the, whole ſalt into a pure white volatile 
ſubſtance, leaving only a few inſipid earthy fæces behind. 
Another great uſe of drge/tion is the duly preparing the 
eflences of mineral ſulphurs; the ſtony ſea-plants, which 
greatly reſemble the nature of foſſils, are alſo better 
treated by this proceſs than by any other. Tartariſed 
ſpirit of wine, receives a very high tincture ſrom red 
coral, after a long dige/tion, in uny diſtilled vegetable oil, 
though it will not in the common way be at all coloured 
by it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 87. See Coral. 


DiGesTiON, in Surgery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes 


to ripen, and come to ſuppuration. | 
T umours, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of 
eaſy digeſtion : they ripen in a little time. Dionis. 


DiGcesT10N is alſo uſed for maturation, or that ſtate of a 


diſeaſe wherein the morbific matter is ſo changed in bulk, 
figure, coheſion, mobility, &c. by the uſe of proper me- 
dicines, or even by the force of nature, as to be let; 
noxious and hurtful, and, conſequently, to abate the 
vio'ence of the diſtemper. _ | 


The Greeks call it @eraopg. The matter of the diſeaſe 


ſo far digeſted, as to become next a-kin to ſalubrious, or 
healthy matter, is ſaid to be reſolved. | 


DIGESTIVE faculty. The ancient philoſophers admitted 


a digeflive faculty, or quality, in the human body; as not 
knowing how otherwiſe to account for the act of di. 
geſtion. | BF ; 


DicesT1VE is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for ſuch remedies a8 
ſtrengthen, and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſ- 


fiſt in the dige/tion of foods. To this claſs belong all ſto. 
machics and ſtrengtheners, or corroborants. 


D1G6tsTive, in Surgery, denotes a ſort of unguent, plaſter, 


or the like, that ripens and prepares the matter of 
wounds, &c. for ſuppuration. d 5 
The common dige/tive is compoſed of turpentine, yolk of 
eggs, oil of St. John's wort, unguentum baſilicum, and 
tincture of aloes. : EE, 
The wound muſt be dreſſed the firſt day with a digeſtive, 
to bring it to ſuppuration. | | i 


DIGESTOR, or Dio Es TER, an artificial means, or in- 


4 


ſtrument, ſerving to dige, or diſſolve meats out of the 
ſtomach, by a way analogous to that of animal digeſtion, 
Mr. Leigh, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 


an artificial digeſer, to illuſtrate the natural one: it is 


prepared from ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of hartſhorn, the 
chyle of a dog, and its ſaliva. A piece of veal, mutton, 


beef, or the like, of the bigneſs of a nut, being put in 


a dram of this preparation, and ſet on a digeſting furnace 
two hours, it drew from the fleſh a juice, that had the 
colour and taſte of chyle, and left the meat light, dry, 


Dr. Havers prepares a digeſtor of oil of turpentine, mixed 
with oil of vitriol; in which, raw fleſh, and crumbs of 
bread being put, and the whole committed for four hours 
to digeſt in balneo Mariz, the meat is found diſſolved, 
and the whole together forms a thickiſh pulp: hence, 
thoſe authors, each of them, conclude the food in the 
ſtomach to be dige/ied by ſome ſuch menſtruums. _ 
But the moſt celebrated digeſtor, is an inſtrument of that 
name, invented by Papin, the effect whereof bears a 
more near reſemblance to the operation of the ſtomach. 


It is a ſort of veſſel, wherein meat being put, together 
with ſo much water as ſerves exactly to fill it, a lid is 


ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external air. 


Then, by the application of two or three lighted char- 


coals, or even a ſingle ſmall lamp-flame, the meat is ia 
a few minutes (fix or eight) reduced into a perfect pulp, 
or rather liquor. By a little increaſe of the fire, or the 
addition of a few minutes in time, the hardeſt bones 


_ themſelves are brought into a pulp or jelly. The effec 


is accounted for from the ſtrict cloſure of the engine, 


which excluding the intruſion, or eſcape, of air, the ſuc- 


cuſions occaſioned by the expanſions and oſcillations of 
the air included in the fleſh, are equable and ſtrong, and 
ſo reſolve the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous 
body, and mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other 
particles, ſo ſtrongly together, as ſcarce to ſeparate, but 
while hot, to appear one liquor, and when cold, jelly of 
a ſtrength proportionate to the quantity of fleſh, or bones, 
diſſolved in the water. —— | 

This experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe analogy with the 
operation of the ſtomach. For though the ſtomach doth 
not ordinarily diſſolve, either ſo ſtrongly, or fo _ 
yet in proportion to its heat and conſtruction, Dr. Drake 
takes it to do the ſame thing; thereb — and re- 
ſolving into ſmall, the bodies which it included, ſo 
. inter minima, with its humours. Theſe, thus re- 
duced into a fluor, and intimately. mixed with the li- 
quids of the drink, and juices of the ſtomach, compoſe 
that lacteſcent liquor, called chyle, or chyme. See 


CurLx. | 
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HIGGING, in Mineralogy, a term apptopriated by the 


miners to expreſs that penetrating into the earth, where 


tools turns to account. ; 
They appropriated the word to this ſenſe, . Nee the 
random openings, which they make in ſearch of mines, 
by the word hatching, or au- batching. See the article 
TRAINING of mines. | 
When the effay-hatches have been opened fo long, that 
the orifice of the mine or load is found, the opening 
which has led to it, loſes its name of [ing Sg and is 
called a ſhaft or metal-hatch z this is to be ſunk down 
about a fathom, and then they leave a ſquare ſpace, 
called a /ſhamble, and ſo continue ſinking from caſt to 
eaſt; that is, as high as a man can conveniently throw | 
up the ore with a ſhovel, till the load is found to grow 


degeneracy of the ore 15 ſoon perceived, by the finding 
mundic or marcaſite growing more plentiful among it. | 
This is a ſulphureous mineral, of a yellow, whitiſh, or 
greeniſh colour, and is very treubleſome to the Corniſh 
mixers. The other unprohtable ſubſtances found in the 

ce of the ore, or mixed in large quantities with it, 
where it degenerates, are daze, which is white, black, | 
or yellowiſh; iron-mouid, which is black or ruſty; caul, 
which is red; gliſer, which is blood-red, or black, is 
alſo another degeneracy of the ore. 'Theſe are the com- 
mon names given by the miners to various foſſils, and 
| theſe are the marks by which they know the vein is al- 


digging. RR 3 3 
In this caſe, they begin to drive either eaſt or weſt, as 
unite. The drift or opening, on this occaſion, is three 
foot over, and ſeven foot high, ſo that a man may con- 
| veniently ſtand and work; but in caſe the land is not} 
broad enough of itſelf, as ſome are ſcarce half a foot, 
then they break down the deads firſt on the north ſide of 
the land, for the greater conveniency of the right arm 
in working, and then they begin to rip the load itſelf. | 
By the term deads, they mean that part of the ſhelf, | 
which contains no metal, but incloſes the load or vein as 
a a wall between two rocks. „„ 
The inſtruments commonly uſed in mines with us, and 
' that ſerve ſor ripping the lands, are the beele, or, as it is 
Called in Cornwall, the zubber. This is an inſtrument of 
eight or ten pounds weight, well ſteeled and ſharpened 
at each end, ending in a point each way, and having a | 
hole in the middle; this will laſt half a year, but muſt | 


pounds weight; and will laſt ſeven years, if new or- 


have gadds or wedges; theſe are of about two pounds 
weight; they are made four-ſquare, and well ſteelcd at 
the point, and they muſt have ladders and wheel-barrows 
to carry the deads and the ore out of the adits to the 

ſhambles. The general proportion of the workmen in 


in a drift; theſe are as many as the drift will contain 
Without ſtanding in one another's way. The beele-men 
rip the deads and the ore, and the ſhovel-men carry it 
off and land it, by caſting it up from one of the ſham- 
bles to another all the way up. In ſome places they ſave 
the trouble of this caſting it to the ſhambles by a winder | 
and two buckets : theſe are ſo contrived, that one goes 


emptied with great eaſe, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. 
_ DIGIT, Diers, in Anatomy. See FinGER 

Dicir, in Afronomy, is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 
ceclipſes; amounting to the twelfth part of the diameter 
of the luminary eclipſed. _ 13 | HR. 
| The diameter of the body, or diſk, of the ſun or moon, 
3 0 divided into twelve parts, called digits; and an eclipſe 
3 to be of ten digits, when ten of thoſe parts are 


tici. 

der ten; 38 I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Oy 7, 8, 9. | 
Dior is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth of the fin- 
ger. A digit is properly three-fourths of an inch, and 
as to touch each other, | 
DIGTTALIS, in Botany. See Fox-Glove, 
DIGITATED Leaf, among Botaniſts, See LEAF. 


. which ſome authors have called the nymphza, or water- 
ily, | | 


of imperfect triglyph, conſole, or the like, with only 


de new ſharpened every fortnight. The ſecond inſtru- | 
ment is a ſedge; this is uſually made from ten to twenty | . 8 e 
DIHELIOS, from Ja, through, and ix ies, ſun, in the El- 


dered once in three or four months. Beſide theſe, they | 


Cornwall, is this: two ſhovel-men and three beele-men | 


up as the other comes down, and they are filled and | 
N | DIKE, a ditch, or drain, made for the paſſage of waters. 


Theſe digits, Wolſius, and ſome others, call digits eclip- 


| Dicix, in Arithmetic, ſignifies an integer, or number, un- | 
- Equiyalent to four grains of barley, laid breadth-wiſe, ſo 


DIGITUS Vereris, Venus; finger, in Botany, a name by 


 DIGLYPH, from Pics twice, and ANU, [ engrave, a kind | 


two channels, or engravings, inſtead of three, Ses 
TRIGCL ITTH. | | Wo 


hop have the ore before them, and every ſtroke of the | DIGNITARY, in the Canon Law, a perſon who holds 4 


dignity, that is, a benefice, which gives him ſome pre- 

_ eminence in the choir, aboye mere prieſts and canons. - 
Such is a dean, and archdeacon; though the word is now 
abuſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. 
Dignities are ſometimes fimple, ſometimes with cure of 
ſouls, and ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiſtration 
of ſacred things. The canoniſts even define dignity, ad- 
miniſtratio cum juriſdiftione & poteflate conjunfta. If the 
dignity have no contentious, or exterior juriſdiction, it is 
a ſimple parſonage, and only gives pre-eminence. See 
BENEFiCE, PARSONAGE, &c. | 
Of aignities, including prebends, Camden reckons in 


England, 544 in number. 


ſmall, or elſe to degenerate into ſome unprofitable ſub- DIGNITY, a quality that denotes a man (dignus ) worthy. 
ſtance, or weed, as they metaphorically expreſs it. The Di6x1TY, in its moſt uſual acceptation, ſignifies honour 


and authority, reputation, &c. and dignity may be di- 
vided into ſuperior and inferior; as the titles of duke, 
earl, baron, &. are the higheſt names of dignity; and 
thoſe of baronet, knight, ſerjeant at law, &c. the loweſt. 
Nobility only can give ſo high a name of dignity, as to 
ſupply the want ot a ſurname in legal proceedings; and 
as the omiſſion of a name of dignity may be pleaded in 
| abatement of a writ, &c. ſo it may be where a peer 
who has more than one name of dignity, is ne named 
poral dignity of any foreign nation can give a man a 
higher title than that of eſquire. 2 Inſt. 667. | 


moſt exhauſted in that part, and will not long be worth | Dioxrrv, in Oratory, is one of the three parts of general 


ELOCUTION and conſiſts in the right uſe of TROPEQSC 
and FIGURES. See CoMPposIiTION and ELEGANCE. 


the goodneſs of the land, or the convenience of the hill, | DIGRESSION, in Oratory, is defined by Quintilian, agree- 


ably to the etymology of the word, to be, a going off 
from the ſubject we are upon to ſome different thing, 
which, however, may be of ſervice to it. Inſt. Or. U. | 
iv. cap. 3. | 5 | 5 

| 84 aa is not a neceſſary part of a diſcourſe, though it 
may ſometimes be convenient on feveral accounts; as 


cloſe attention; in this caſe it is of uſe to relieve the 


it ſhould never be too frequent, nor too long. Ward's 
Or. vol. i. p. 283, &c. % ˙ NDOT 30” 
DIGYNIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, an order of 


Linnzus, denoting that the plants have two ſtyles. 
he term is derived from e, double, and yuyn, wife. 
See FRUCTIFICATION, and SEXUAL Sem. See Tab. 
II, of Botany. | 5 | Tos 


liptical Aflronomy, a name which Kepler gives to that or- 
dinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the focus, 
wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. 3 
DII Patrii, among the Romans, were the three ſupreme 
deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. They were firſt 


in Greece and Italy. They are deſcribed as indigites by 
Virgil, Georg. i. ver. 499. and as ne/tri by Juvenal, Sat. 
. We 5 
DIJAMBUS, in Poetry, the foot of a Latin verſe of four 
ſyllables; it is compounded of two iambict, as ſevert' as. 
DIIPOLIA, AN, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, 


ſee Potter's Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. c. 20. tom. i. p. 381, 


The word ſeems formed from the verb, te dig; though 
others chooſe to derive it from the Dutch, di, a dam, 
ſea-bank, or A 788 5 | ; | 
Dix, or DYKE, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, or 


Waters of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. 
of earth to bound, or ſtem the water. Junius and Me- 


the Greek eM wall. Guichard derives it from the 
Hebrew daghah. | 8 55 | 


or ſtakes, ſtones, and other matters. | 
The dike of Rochelle is made with veſſels faſtened to the 
bottom. The dikes of Holland are frequently broke 
through, and large tracts of land are then,drowned. 
| DILAPIDATION, a waſteful deſtroying, or letting build- 
ings, eſpecially parſonage houſes, run to ruin and decay, 
for want of neceſſary reparation. 
An action lies for dilapidations, either in the ſpiritual 
court by the canon law, or in the courts of go mon law; 


ceſſor, if living, or, if dead, againſt his gcecutors. 


Vor. U. Ne 98. 


— 


2 C The 


by the moſt noble. 2 Hawk. P. C. 185. 230. No tem- 


where a ſubject is of itſelf flat and dry, and requires 


mind by ſomething agreeable and entertaining. But as 
it ſhould never be introduced without ſuſſicient reaſon, 


8 pays or a ſubdiviſion in moſt of the claſſes eſtabliſhed - 


* 
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received over all the Eaſt, and afterwards, ſncceſſivxely, 


celebrated in honour of Jupiter Polieus, or protector of 
the city. For the ceremonies obſerved at this ſolemnity, 


faſcines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſſage of the 


The word comes from the Flemiſh jk, or dich, a heap 


nage take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from 


- Theſe dikes are uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles 


and it may be brought by the ſucceſſor again the prede- 
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likewiſe: thus an arrow ſhot from a bow does not quit 


 DILATATOR poſticus urethræ, in Anatomy, a name given 


'DILATATORES ale nofi, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles 


„A dilemma is an argument conſiſting of two contrary parts, | 


DIL 


The money recovered for dilapidation, by 14 Eliz. 11. 
muſt be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes, with- 
in two years, on penalty of forfeiting double the value to 
the crown. | 2 5585 
DILATATION, in Phyſſcs, a motion of the parts of a body, 
whereby it expands, or opens itfelf fo as to occupy a 
| > ſpace. | | bo 
e generality of authors confound dilatation with rare- 
faction; but the more accurate, efpecially foreigners, 
diſtinguiſh between them ; defining dilatation to be the 
expanſion of a body, into a greater bulk, by its own 
elaſtic power; and rarefaCtion, the like expanſion pro- 
duced by means of heat. 
The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after 
being compreſſed, and again left at liberty, reſtore them- 
ſelves perfectly, do endeavour to dilate themſelves with 
the ſame force whereby they are compreſſed ; and accord- 
ingly, they ſuſtain a foros and raiſe a weight equal to 
that whereby they are compreſſed. | 1 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic power, exert a 
greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than to- 
Wards the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed; and 
the greater the Wer K the greater the elaſtic power, 
and endeavour to dilate. So that theſe three, the com- 
 prefling power, the compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, 
are always equal. 


Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reftore | 


themſelves, is uſually accelerated : thus, when compreſſed 
air begins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, 
it is ſtill compreſſed; and, conſequently, a new impetus 
is impreſſed thereon, from the dilatative cauſe ; and the 


former remaining, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the ef- 


fe, that is, the motion and velocity, muſt be increaſed 


the ſtring, till after that be perfectly reſtored to its natu- | 
ral ſtate; nor does the arrow move a whit ſwifter than 


the ſtring; and if the ſtring, before it have perfectly re- 


ſtored itſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the arrow will 
not go its full length; which is a proof, that it is conti- 
nually acquiring a new impetus from the ſtring. And 
ſince projectiles, at the beginning of their motion, are lit- 


tle or nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evi-- 
dent, that the motion of a ſtring reſtoring itſelf, is like- | 


wiſe accelerated. Indeed, it may happen, that where | 


the compreſſion is only partial, the motion of dilatation | 


| ſhall not be accelerated, but retarded; as is evident in | 


the compreſſion of a ſpunge, ſoft bread, gawze, &c. | DILICTUM, a term uſed by Agricola, to expreſs a brine, 
_ DiLaTATI10N, in Medicine, &. denotes the laying open | 


any orifice, or the lips of a wound wider; or the exten- | 
ſion of any veſſel, or the like. BO | 
This is done by an inſtrument called a dilatatorium. 


by Heifter and ſome others, to what is ſuppoſed to be a 
pecfiliar muſcle by many, and called alſo /zvator ſextus 
ani, and by ſome other names, though it is really only a 
proceſs of the ſphincter ani running into the perinæum. 
See SPHINCTER. | „ . 


common to the ale naſi, and upper lip. . 
They ariſe thin, broad, and flethy, from the cheek-bones 
under the orbits of the eyes, and deſcend obliquely with 


a two-fold order of fleſhy fibres in each muſcle z which | 


partly terminate in the upper lip, and partly in the 2 
naſi. They draw the ale from each other, and widen | 


the external openings of the noſtrils. : 


DILATORV pleas, in Law, are ſuch as are put in merely 3 | 
Jo tall, or is fo much branched; the whole plant is of a 
very ſtrong ſcent, leſs pleafant than fennel. It flowers 


for delay; and there may be a demurrer to a dilatory plea, 
or the defendant ſhall be ordered to plead better, &c. 6 
Mod. The truth of dilatory pleas is to be made out by 
_ affidavit of the fact, &c. by ſtat. 4 and 5 Anne. See 
PL EA. — cis pk | . | 
DILE, in Betany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the ifatis or woad. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. -* | DILLENIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
DILEMMA, nn,, in Logic, an — conſiſtin 


of two, or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant 


which you will of them, you will be preſſed by the con- 


cluſion. I 6 | 
The word is formed from the Greek Its, bis, twice, and 


Anupea, fumpiio. 


or ſides, either of which catches the adverfary. And 
hence it is alſo called Hllagiſmus cornutus, a horned fyllo- 
giſm, its horns being ſo diſpoſed, that if you avoid \the 
one, you run upon the other. | | 
It is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon that as the crocodile 
leads ſuch as follow it, into the water, and purſues ſuch 
as fly it, to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the adverſary ei- 
ther affirms, or denies, in this kind of ſyllogiſm, is 
turned to his difadvantage. | 

For an example: A pron come once diſſuaded a man 
from marrying, by t 

you marry will be handſome, or ugly; if handſome, ſhe 


| 


* 


is argument: Either the woman f tion of a thinner thereto. 


will give you jealouſy; if ugly, difpleaſure. | | 


learn dialectics, upon condition, that he ſhould-pay him 


_ arguing thus: You muſt pay the money, 


will have nothing: for if I prevail, the ſentence gives it, 


_ dilemma on his mother: imo, ſays he, expedit ad populum 


made by pouring water upon ſand, ſtones, earth, &c. 
that had been before ſtrongly imp 
parts of the world. At Junthall, in Germany, they 
rate of eight hundred loaves of ſalt in a week, each loaf 
DILIGENZA, in the ſtalian Muſic, is uſed for a foft or 


ſweet manner of ſinging or playing. Eto ods 
DILL, Anethum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digy- 


_ compreſſed ſeeds, having borders. We have but on 
ſpecies of this plant, which is the common dill, _ 
This plant beth in root, ſtalk, and leaf, very much re- 


_ uſed. | | Ps 
The officinal preparations of this plant, are, a water, 


DILUTE. To dilute a body, is to render it liquid; or, if 


Din 


Cicero uſes this fine dilemma, to prove, that all pain is t 
be borne with patience : omnts dolor aut off vehement, ant 
levis; fi levis, facile feretur; fi vehemens, certe brevis 2 
turus el. | 1 5 

The fame orator, by another dilemmo, proves that no meſ. 
fengers ſha} be ſent to Anthony: /egatos decernttis ; fi 17 
deprecentur, contemnet : ft ut imperetis, nom audiet. 

Nor muſt we here omit that beautiful dilemma of Tertul. 
lian, whereby he clears the Chriſtians, and accuſes Tra. 
jan, who had forbad the ſeeking them out, and yet or. 
dered them to be puniſhed when found : O ſententiam n.. 
ceſſitate confuſam ! negat inquirendos, ut innocentes; & mor. 
dat puniendos, ut nocentes : parcit & ſævit, diſſimulat & ani. 
madvertit ! quid temetipſum cenſura circumvents © ſi damng, - 
cur non & mmquiris ? ſi non inquirts, cur non & #bſolvis 2 : 
For a dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things re- 
quired: 1. A full enumeration of parts; thus that of 
Ariſtippus above mentioned, whereby he diffuades from 
marriage, is invalid, as being defective in the enumer;. 
tion; there being a middle degree, or form, between 
handſome and ugly. f 8 

2. That the dilemma preſs the adverfary alone, and that 
the perſon who makes it be not liable to have it retorted 
upon him. This was the cafe in that celebrated dilemma 
of the ſophiſt Protagoras, which the areopagites, with 
all their wiſdom, were not able to refolve. | 

A youth named Evathlus, engaged with Protagoras, to 


a large fum of money, the firſt cauſe he pleaded, in caſe 
he gained the ſame. Evathlus, when fully inſtructed, re- 
fuſing to pay the condition, Protagoras brings his action, 

| e the 
cauſe go; for if I gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of 
the fentence, as being eaſt in the cauſe; and if you gain 
it, you muſt pay in purſuance of our covenant. Nay, 
retorts Evalthus, which way ſoever the cauſe go, you 


that nothing is due to you; and if I loſe, then there is 
py ares N by the covenant. _ : N 
After the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſuading her 
ſon from haranguing the people, by this dilemma, nam ſi 
injuſta ſuaſeris, ſays the, habebis Deos iratos : fin vero 
Jjuſta, iratos habebis homines : the youth thus returned the 


ver ba facert, nam ſi juſta dixero, Dii me amabunt; fi injuſta, 
mines. | 1 1 | N 


beer nated with ſea- falt; 
from this brine, a ſalt, for the uſe of the table, was 
made by evaporation in his time, and is ſtill ſo in many 


have a ſalt work of this kind, where they make at the 
weighing four hundred weight. 


nia clafs. Its characters are theſe : it is an umbelliferous 
plant, with many umbels, which are uniform; the 
flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped petals; under the flower 
is ſituated the germen, which afterward becomes two 


R$ 
7 


ſembles common fennel, excepting that it ſeldom grows 
and ſeeds in July and Auguſt; the leaves and ſeeds arc 


oil, and aſhes; for which, fee ANETHUM. 


the polyandria polygynia claſs ; the characters of which are 
theſe : the perianthium is compoſed of five leaves, which 
are large, roundiſh, hollow, and of a coriaceous texture, 
and remain when the flower is fallen; the flower is com- 
poſed of five roundiſh hollow petals; thefe alſo are large, 
and of a coriaceous texture. The ſtamina are numerous 
filaments forming a ſort of globe, the antheræ are ob- 
long and erect. The germina are about twenty in num- 
ber; they are of an oval oblong figure, and pointed; 
they are ſomewhat compreſſed, and adhere together by 
their inner ſurfaces; there are no ſtyles. The ſtigmata 
are large and pointed, and are diſpofed in form of a ſtar; 
the fruit is roundiſh, and is covered with a number of 
capſules, divided by ſo many ſurrows. The feeds are 
numerous and fmall. _ | | | 


it were liquid before, to render it more fo, by the addi- 
"Thoſe things thus added, are called diluents, or dilutors; 


ſuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and juleps, which in 
| | reſpect 


therefore are ſaid to thin, or dilute it: Flour muſt be 


DIMACHZE, 


quired. | 
DIMACH RUS, A he, from d, and tig Nga, 
word, in Antiquity, 2 gladiator who fought with two | 


7 NET See TAMBIC | 
. ec > | 
| DO MENSION, the extenſion of a body, conſidered as mea- 


nlled a Line, the ſecond a ſurface, the third a ſolid. 
D1imens10N is particularly uſed with regard to the powers 


DIMETIENT, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for diameter. 
DIMINISHED interval. See INTERVat. © © 
D1iMIiNISHED ſecond is a ſemitone major, leſſened by a ſe- 


DiuixishED third, by ſome called defertive third, is pro- 


| will be expreſſed by 244 = 44 x 17, which js a comma 
lels than the former. See the table in the article In-| 


Dininisned ſeventh is of two kinds, differing by a comma. 


DIMINUTION, in Arc 
per part of a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs | 


DIM 


reſpect of the blood in a frate of viſcidity are thinner, and 
well diluted, to make it into paſte. Oker is diluted with | 
f int beams, doors, &c. 
oil, rn from Fg double, and Ae xX, I fight, in An- 
tiquity, a kind of horſemen, firſt inſtituted by Alexander. 
Their armour was lighter than that of the infantry, and 
at the ſame time heavier than that uſed by horſemen, ſo 
at they could act as horſe or foot as occaſion re- 


2 4s W conceive a body extended, and meaſur- 


"Le in length, breadth, and depth, we conceive a trine 
2 * len th, breadth, and thickneſs. The firſt 


of the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of 


equations, which are called the dimenſions of thoſe roots. | 


See EQUATION and Roor. 7 458 
Thus in a ſimple equation, the unknown quantity is only 


of one dimenſion, as x. In a quadratic equa- | 
b 


tion it is of two dimenſtons, as x + 
of three, as * 2 — 3, &c. | | 


* 


In a cubic, 


mitone minor. See INTERVAL and SECOND. 


perly a third minor leffened by a ſemitone minor. But 


among practical muſicians, it commonly ſignifies an in- 


terval equal to two ſemitones major And this they 


confound with the former; but there is a difference be- 


tween them, equal to the difference between a tone-ma- 
ior and minor, that is, a comma. The firſt mentioned 
of theſe diminiſhed thirds will be exprefſed by 423 = : 


24, and is equal to the tone-major and enharmonic die- 


- 


fs; for 24% = $ X 435. The ſecond diminiſhed third 


TERVAL. 


TERVAL. | „ ; 
The diminiſhed fourth often occurs in practice, as from 
C to Gg deſcending; and ſometimes, though more 
rarely, from GH to C aſcending. LE 


DinnesneD fifth, in Muſic, is leſs than the true fifth by a| 


ſemitone minor, and is therefore equal to two lefler | 


thirds. 0 3 5555 

Practitioners often confound the diminiſhed fifth with the 
ſemi-diapente, or falſe fifth, which is a comma leſs. See 
INTERVAL. | | | 


minor. Thus from C k to Ab is a diminiſhed ſixth. 


found theſe two; and, in effect, in temperate ſcales they 


coincide, as do all other intervals differing only by a | | 
| | as ſerving to leſſen or diminiſh the force of what went 


comma. See TEMPERAMENT. 


See the table in the article INTER VAI. 5 


ſuperfluous ſecond to the octave, is the only one in uſe. 


It is a ſemitone major more than the ſixth minor, as 


from C H to Bb. 
IMINISHED clave, is a ſemi-tone minor, leſs than the 
ectave, as from C to cb. It occurs ſometimes in the 


baſſes of inſtrumental 2 of muſic. See INTERVAL. 
tefture, a contraction of the up- 


than that of the lower part. See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. 
To attain thoſe two important points in architecture, 


ſtrength, and the appearance of ſtrength, all architects 


have made their columns leſſer above than below, which 


_ is called their diminution. Some have likewiſe made 
them a little bigger towards the middle than at the bot- | 
tom, which is called their ſwelling. The Gothic archi- 
teQts, indeed, obſerve neither diminution nor ſwelling 3 
their columns are peronily cylindrical; for which rea- 

pillars, in contradiſtinction 


ſon they are properly calle 
0 Anh, N 


D1ixINISHED fourth. see che table in the article In- | 


13 


But as there are two diminiſbed thirds, ſo there may be as | 
many diminiſbed ſixths; theſe being the complements off 

the former to the octave. One of theſe diminiſhed fixths | 
will be expreſſed by *$3+ = 4 X 335, and this is a ſemi- 
tone major more than the ſemi-diapente ; the other di- 

miniſbed ſixth will be 378 = 4 X 111, which is a ſemi- 
tone minor leſs than the flat 2 Practitioners con-| 


N 


In Engliſh we have very few; not that, as ſome have 
of the ſofteſt expreſſions, 
| Divimsned ffxth. This interval, according to Ozanam, | 


contains two tones and three ſemitones major; or a| 
fourth and diminiſhed third; or a diminiſhed fourth and third | 


- 


DN 


The diminution generally commetibes from bite third of 
the height of the column: Some make it begin from the 
very baſis, and hold tapeting to the capital; % 

not ſo good an effect. Vitrubius would have the diminu- 

tion of eblumns differ according to their height; and not 

according to their diameter: thus; 4 column 6f fifteen 
feet high, he diminiſhes a ſixth part of its diametet $ and 
another of fifty feet only an eigh 

find this rule obſerved in the antique. The difference of 

orders, M. Perrault obſerves, does not infer a difference 

of diminution, there being ſmall and great diminutions in 
different works of the ſame order; excepting; however; 

the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſhes ö 

though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the Trajan 

column a ninth. The diminutions are very differently ad- 

juſted in the different antique buildings, as well as by 

the different modern authors. For the method of dimi- 

niſhing a column, ſee Col u ux. | 

DrmixuTION, in Heraldry; a term uſed by Latin writers fer 

what we more uſually call differences, and the French bri- 

ſures. See DIFFERENCE. 

D1mixuTION, in Law, is where the plaintiff or defend- 
ant in a writ of error alleges to the court, that part of 
the record remains in the inferior court not certified, and 
therefore prays that it may be certified by certiorari. Di- 

minutien cannot be alleged of what is fully certified, but 

of ſomething that is wanting, as the want of an original, 
or a warrant of attorney. _ Fen HE ag 

DiminuTIoN, in AJufic, is when there are a number of 


ut that ha# 


th part; but we do not 


y a fourth part, 


words which are to make tories, and ſeveral baſty mo- 


tions in the ſpace of 3 cadence; ſeveral quavers, and 


ſemi-quavers, correſponding to a crotchet, or minim. 


DiminuTion, in Rhetoric, the augmenting and exaggerat- 
ing what you have to ſay, by an expreſhon that ſeems to 
weaken and diminiſh it. 85 OD 5 8 
As, for inſtance, when a man ſays; with a certain tone, 

This woman is not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very hand- 


ſome. 


| Some authors take diminution in a ſtrifter ſenſe, viz. for 
ſaying leſs than a man really means; as, You are not, 
indeed, to be commended j where a greater reproach is 


D 


ſecretly meant. 


IMINUTIVE, in Grammar, a word formed from ſome 


other, to ſoften or diminiſh the force and effect thereof; 
or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind. 


Thus cellule is a diminutive of cell; globule, of globe; 

| hillock, of hill, &c. Rea „„ 
The Italians abound in diminutives, every author being at 
liberty to make as many as he pleaſes. Ihe French are 


a good deal more reſerved in that reſpect, though their 


old authors were every whit as licefitious as the Italians, 


witneſs Belleau, &c. 


ſaid of the French, our langhage is hard, and incapable 


tender, like a perſon of diſcretion, who always ſpeaks 
ſenſe, even in ſpeaking of his paſſion. F 


In Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, di- 
minutives are formed from primitives, by the addition of 
a few letters, or ſyllables: in French, the caſe is fre- 
_ quently otherwiſe, the diminutive being ſometimes ſhorter | 


than the primitive, ſometimes of the ſame length. 


They have a pleaſing effect in that celebrated addrefs of 
Adrian to his departing ſoul, which begins, Mn 


Animula, vagula, blandula_. 
\ Haſpes comeſque corporis, Cc. 


Some grammarians call at leaf? a diminutive conjunction, 


before. 


| DIMISSORY Letters, Literæ Dimiſſoriæ, in the Canon Law, 
That diminiſhed ſeventh, which is the complement of the | 


a letter given by a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his dioceſe, directed to ſome other bi- 


ſhop, and giving leave for the bearer to be ordained by 


im. 


When a perſon produces letters of ordination, or ton- 
ſure, conferred by any other than his own dioceſan, he 


muſt at the ſame time produce the letters dimiſſory given 


by his own biſhop, on pain of nullity. | 


Letters es, of cannot be given by the chapter, ſede Vas 
cante ; this being deemed an act of voluntary juriſdiction, 
which ought to be reſerved to the ſucceſſor. 


DIMNESS of fight, in Farriery, a diſorder in horſes, pro- 


ceeding from blood - ſhotten eyes. If the ball of the eye 
be ſound, the cure is effected by N the horſe warm, 
with a hood of linen cloth fitted to his head, and anoint- 
ing the eye-lids twice a day with a compoſition of ſugar- 
candy, honey, and white roſe-water. In two or three 
days the eyes will be well, after which the creature 
ſhould be blooded. 


In this diſorder the bladders on any part of the eye * 


| ut becauſe we lay all our 
tenderneſs in our ſentiments z or rather, our language is 
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PDINUS, in Medicine, 


Tus ons, the adminiſtration, or government of a city. 
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by no means to be clipped, or meddled with. See 
StR. | yy 

DIMOERITA, a name given to the Apollinariſts, who at 
firſt held, that the Word only aſſumed a human body, 
without taking a reaſonable ſoul like ours; but being at 
length convinced by formal texts of Scripture, they al- 
lowed, that he did aſſume a. ſoul, but without under- 
{tandin,; ; the Word ſupplying the want of that faculty. 
From this way of ſeparating the underſtanding from the 
ſoul, they became denominated dimer:tes, q. d. dividers, 
ſeparaters, of qu, and worrzw, I divide. 
DIMORPHOTHECA, in Botany, a name given by Vail- 
lant to a genus of plants, which Linnæus makes the 
ſame with the calendula. See MaRyGoLD. 

DING, in Commerce, a name which the Siameſe give in 
general to all ſorts of weights. | 
DINNAGE. See Dunnace. A 
great meal, or that taken about the middle. 
of the day. ke | 
The word is fornicd 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin diſnare. Henry 
Stephens derives it from the Greek MHermyzw; and will 
ha e it wrote dipner. Menage deduces it from the Ita- 
li: + deſinare, to dine; and that from the Latin deſinere, 10 
le. 18 off work, _ 9 15 | 
e grand Tartar, emperor of China, after he has dined, 
1 kes publication by his heralds, that he gives leave for 
all the other kings and potentates of the earth, to go to 
dinner; as if they waited for his leave. 2 8 
In the general, it is agreed to be the moſt ſalutary to 


make a {pare ſupper, and to eat the more plentiſully at 
This 


dinner, eſpecially for tender, valetudinary people. 

is the ſentiment of the Schola Salernitana. | 

Ex magna cœna flomacho fit maxima pena : 
Ut is nocte levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 


N Ks 3 . 3 Y * 4 A N 
et Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, 


maintains the contrary, in a treatiſe expreſly on the 


bel. 


Late Romans, we are aſſured, never minded dinner; but 


d erred their good cheer to the evening, which they 
made their grand meal. 8 ä 
according to ſome, is the name of a 


from the French diſier, which Du- 


diſeaſe, called more uſually vertigo. Sec VERTIGO. 
 DIOCALLIA, in Botany, a name by which Apuleius and 
ſome other authors have called the common ſweet cha- 
momile. | | | . 
DIOCESE, or D1octss, the circuit, or extent, of the ju- 
riſdiction of a biſhop. See BIS Hop. 


The word is formed from the Greek Hrouncis, government, | 


adm ration, formed of Stanzw, which the ancient glol- 
_ fſarivs render adminiſiro, moderor, ordino: hence Siolxuci? 


Diocest is alſo uſed, in Aucient Authors, &c. for the pro- 
vince of a metropolitan, See PROVINcE, and Me TRO- 
POLITANx. 8 . 5 
Diocæſis, Aloixngis, was originally a civil government, or 
prefecture, compoſed of divers provinces. 


The firſt diviſion of the empire into dioceſes is ordinarily | 


aſcribed to Conſtantine, who diſtributed the whole Ro 
man ſtate into four, viz. the dioceſe of Italy, the dioceſe 


of IIlyria, that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. And 


yet, long time before Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote 


under Tiberius, takes notice, lib. xiii. p. 432, that the | 
Romans had divided Aſia into dioceſes, and complains of | 
,ography, | 


the confuſion ſuch a diviſion occaſioned in 
Aſia being no longer divided by people, but by dioceſes, 
each whereof had a tribunal, or court, where juſtice was 
adminiſtered. Conſtantine, then, was only the inſtitu- 
tor of thoſe large dioceſes, which comprehended ſeveral 
metropoles and governments; the former dioceſes only 
comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtrict, or the coun- 


try that had reſort to one judge, as appcars from this | 


paſſage in Strabo, and, before Strabo, from Cicero him- 
ſelf, lib. iii. Epiſt. ad Famil. Ep. 9. and lib. xiii. Ep. 67. 


Thus, at firſt, a province included divers dioceſes, and af- | 


terwards a dioceſe came to compriſe divers provinces. In 
after-times the Roman empire became divided into thir- 
teen dioceſes, or prefectures; though, including Rome, 
and the ſub-urbicary regions, there were fourteen. Theſe 


fourteen dioceſes comprehended a hundred and twenty | 


provinces; each province had a proconſul, who reſided 
in the capital, or metropolis; and each dioceſe of the em- 
pire had a conſul, who reſided in the principal city of 
the diſtriCt. „ pe | | | 
On this civil conſtitution, the eccleſiaſtical one was af- 
terwards regulated; each dioceſe had an eccleſiaſtical vi- 
car, or primate, who judged finally of all the concerns 
of the church within his territory. 


At preſent there is ſome farther alteration ; for diaceſe 


does not now ani an aſſemblage of divers provinces, 
but is limited to a ſingle province, under a metropolitan, 
or even to the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſnop. 


DIOECESIS, Atotxnove, 


D 


| 


Dior. 


England, with regard to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided 
into two provinces, viz. Canterbury and Vork; the for. 
mer province contains twenty-one dieceſes, and the latter 
three, beſides the biſhoprick of the iſle of Man, which 
was annexed to the province of York by Henry VIII. 
Every dioceſe is divided into archdeaconries, of which 
there are ſixty in all; and each archdeaconry into rural 
deanries, and every deanry into pariſhes, 

Gul. Brito affirms dioceſe to be properly the territory and 
extent of a baptiſmal, or parochial church; whence di- 
vers authors ufe the word to ſignify a ſimple pariſh, 

DIOCLEIA, Avxacia, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity kept in 
the ſpring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian herg 
Diocles, who died in the defence of the youth he loveg, 
Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

DIOCLESIAN Ebocha. See EPpOCHA. | 

INOC'TAHZEDRIA, in Natural Hiftery, the name of ; 
genus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek 
Sts, twice, or, eight, and pa, a /ide. The bodies of 
this genus are ſpars compoſed of twice eight planes, or 

two octangular pyramids joined baſe to baſe, without 
any intermediate column. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 211, 

DIODIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 

the tetrandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are 

theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of twaleaves, of an oval 
figure, equal in ſize, and placed upon the germen ; theſe 
remain when the flower is fallen. The flower is of the 
one-leaved labiated kind; its tube is ſlender and longer 
than the cup; its upper lip is ereCt and bifid, and the 
lower lip is expanded, and divided into two-pointed ſeg. 
ments. The ſtamina are four filaments of the thickneſs 
of a briſtle; and two of theſe, which are oppoſite to 
one another, are ſomewhat ſhorter than the others ; the 
antherz are oblong, and verſatile ; the germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh, but in ſome degree four-cornered; 
this ſtands under the cup of the flower; the ſtyle is ca- 
pillary, and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma 
is bifid; the fruit is a capſule, of an oval figure, with 
four corners, ſo as to appear ſquare, and is crowned 
with the cup grown larger; this is compoſed of two 
valves, and contains two cells; the ſeeds are double, of 


an oral oblong figure, and convex on one ſide, and plain NY 


on the other. 1 ; | | 
among the Romans, a præfecture 
of ſeveral provinces, joined together, under the ſame go- | 
vernor, called prefzttus. See PREFECT and Diocess. 
IOECTA, in Botany, a claſs of plants which have the 
male and female plants, not in the ſame, but in different 


flowers, and thoſe not on the ſame individual, but on 


different plants of the ſame ſpecies; either of which, | 


though they are called the male and female plants, from | 
their thus carrying the ſeparate male and female flowers, 


might have ariſen from the ſame ſeed. This claſs com- 
prchends fourteen orders. See Tab. of Botany. 
The word is formed of the Greek Je, twice, and ax; 
habitation. a dT ons | | 
Among the plants of this claſs are the willow, miſletoe, 
Err 8 „ 
It is a curious obſervation, that there are no ſeparate 
male and female plants in the claſſes of the aſperifoliate 
or ſtellate plants, nor in the umbelliferous claſs, or that 
of the didynamia, tetradynamia, monadelphia, diadel- 
phia, or ſyngeneſia. The reaſon of which appears very 
evidently, from an obſervation of the conduct of the 
fructification in thoſe claſſes. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 
470. „ | PTR 3 
DIOMEDIA, in Ornithology, a genus of anſeres, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, with a ſtrait bill, the upper mandible 
hooked at the end, and the lower truncated including 
the albatroſs and Magellanic gooſe. 3 
DIOMEDIS Avis, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the 
web-footed kind, with a ſlender beak, hooked at the end, 
and with its hinder toe not connected by the membrane 
that joins the reſt. It is of the ſize of a common hen, 
but its neck and legs are much longer; its colour 15.3 
duſky, and ſomewhat greyiſh brown, and under the 
belly there is more or leſs white; its beak is of a fine 
req, or in ſome of a yellowiſh colour, with a black end. 
It is found in the Inſula Diomedea, now called Tremiti, 
in the Adriatic Sea, and is ſaid to be peculiar to that 
place, N | 8 
DIONE, in Mythology, a ſea-nymph, the daughter of 
Ocean and 'Thetis, and the mother of Venus by Jupiter. | 
DIONYSIA, or Dionrsiaca, ſolemn ſeaſts, held among 
the ancients, in honour of Bacchus. 
The word is formed from the Greek Atovoin, of Air 
| vuges, Bacchus; and that of Az, the genitive of Zws 
Jupiter, and Nyſa, a city in Egypt, on the frontiers of 
Arabia, where Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated b 
the nymphs. : | 15 
The Dion ate the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
Orgia, and by the Romans BaccHanaLlia and Lit 
RALIA, _- | | ee 
There 
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gere were divers feſtivals under the denomination of 
eee Dionyſia; but the chief were two, viz. I. The 
ancient ag a41074pt, probably the ſame with tei, or 
the greater Dionyſia, ſometimes alſo called, by way 0 | 
eminence, Atyvoiz, without any other addition, as be- 
ing the moſt celebrated of all Bacchus's feſtivals at 
Athens, where it was held, in the month of Elaphebo- 
lion. 2. The new Neorepe, probably the ſame with 
wixpay or the lefler Diony/ia, held in autumn, as a ſort 
of preparation to the greater. Some will have this the 
ſame with Arovuoid Anvaid, ſo called from anyog, a wine- 
preſs, and place it in the month Lenzon. _ 8 
DIONYSIACA, in Antiquity, was a deſignation given to 
plays and all manner of ſports acted on the ſtage; be- 
cauſe play-houſes were dedicated to Dionyſius, i. e. Bac- 
chus and Venus, as being the deities of ſports and plea- 
fure. Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. 1. cap, viii. tom. i. 
P: At. CD 
N. or Victorian Period. See PERIOD. 
1 's, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


YSIAS Lap: | 
wt deſcribed by Pliny, and ſome other of the ancients, 


known what ſtone was intended by It, Plin. lib. xXxvii. 


cap; 10. 8 5 
DIOPHANTINE Problems, in Mathematics, certain queſ- 
tions relating to ſquare and cube numbers, and right- 
angled triangles, & c. the nature of which was deter- 
mined by Diophantus, a mathematician of Alexandria, 
who is believed to have lived about the third century. 
We have his works, which were publiſhed with notes at 
Paris, in 1621, by Bachet de Meziriac; and another 
edition in 1670, with obſervations on every queſtion, by 
M. Fermat. | 1 ; 
In theſe queſtions it is endeavoured to find commenſur- 


bring out an infinite number of incommenſurable quan- 
tities. For example, it is propoſed to find a right-angled| 
triangle, whoſe fides x, y, x, are expreſſed by commen- 
ſurable numbers; it is known that x* +y* =, z be- 
ing the ſuppoſed hypothenuſe. But it is poſſible to aſ- 


x=1, and y=2, 2 2 Ns. | V 
The art of reſolving ſuch problems conſiſts in fo manag- 


ner, that the ſquare or higher power may vaniſh out of 
the equation, and then by means of the unknown quan- 
tity in its firſt dimenſion. the equation may be reſolved 
without having recourſe to incommenſurables; e. gr. 
let it be ſuppoſed to find x, y, z, the ſides of a right-an- 
gled triangle, ſuch as will give K* T* = z*. Suppoſe 
\ Z=x+u, then x*+1*=x*+2xu+u*; out of which 
| „ N 
equation x* vaniſhes, and x = : then aſſuming y 
and u equal to any numbers at pleaſure, the ſides of the 


| HE | 8 . 8 
228 v if y D 33 and 1 1, then — — = 4, and 
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infinite number of ſolutions. 


derſon's Algebra, vol. ii. book 6. 


quently uſed for the hole, or index, pierced in the pin- 
nula, or ſight of an alhidade. See S1HTs. 


by Hipparchus, which ſerved for ſeveral uſes, as to level | 


tances of the ſtars. | wy She © 
10PTRA, among Surgeons, denotes an inſtrument where- 


rium. 


DIOPTRICS, the doQtrine of reftacted viſion, called alſo 


anaclaſtics. 


and onTouan, I ſee. 


Dioptrics is properly the third branch of optics, its office 
being to conſider, and explain the effects of light re- 


water, glaſs, &c. and eſpecially lenſes. 
The laws of dioptrics ſee delivered under the articles RE- 
FRACTION, LENS, &c. and the application thereof, in 
the conſtruction of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other | 
dioptrical inſtruments, undex, the articles TELESCOPE, 
__ and Microscoes. 9 85 
DIORTHOSIS, Svptagrs, in Surgery, an operation, by 

which crooked or diſtorted members are made even, and 
reltored to their primitive and regular ſhape. 


ee * 8 a genus of the dioecia hexandria 


triangle will be ae -5 and the bypothenuſe x+ | 
| 24 . 5 Ci | 


x+u=5. It is evident that this problem admits of an 
For the reſolution of ſuch kind of problems, ſee Saun- | 
DIOPTER, or DrorrRA, in Writers of Aftronomy, is fre- | 
DIOPTRA, among the Ancients, an inſtrument invented | 
water; to take the height of towers, or places at a dif-| 


tance; to determine the places, maguitudes, and dif-| 


by to dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any ulcers | 
therein; called alſo spECULUM matrices, and dilatato- 


fracted by paſſing through different mediums, as air, 


claſs... Its characters are theſe: it hath male and female 
flowers in different plants; the male flowers have a pe- 
rianthium cut into {ix parts, and have no petals, but have 
fix ſhort hairy ſtamina; the female flowers have the ſame 
perianthium, have no petals, but have a three cornered 
germen. The perianthium becomes afterward a triangu- 
lar capſule with three cells, opening with three yalves, 
containing two compreſſed bordered ſeeds in each. 
There are five ſpecies, natives of warm climates z which 

will not thrive here but in the bark ſtove. The,y am, or 
yammes, 18 one ſpecies of this plant. | - 


DIOSCURIA, 4::oxovptz, from Ang, Jupiter, and xovrors 


infants, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of the Atozxoupnr 
or Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to be the ſons 
of Jupiter. It was obſerved by the Cyrenæans, but more 
eſpecially by the Spartans, whoſe country was honoured 
by the birth of theſe heroes. The ſolemnity was full of 
mirth, being a time wherein they ſhared plentifully of 
the gifts of Bacchus, and diverted themſelves with ſports, 
of which wreſtling matches always made a part. Pot- 
ter, Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. tom. 1. p. 384. 


as a black ſtone, variegated with red ſpots. It is not now DIOSMA, in Botany, African Spiræa, a genus of the pen- 


tandria monogynia claſs. The characters are theſe: the 
flower hath a permanent empalement, which is divided 


hath five obtuſe petals, which ſpread open, and ar as 
long as the empalement ; it hath five ſtamina, t&Qmi- 
nated by oval, erect ſummits, and a five-pointed ho 
nectarium, ſitting on the germen, from which ariz;s a 
ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma; the geren 


capſules, which open lengthways, each incloſing one 


grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


able numbers to anſwer indeterminate problems; which DIOSPOROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 


. ancients to the lithoſpermum or gromwell. Some chooſe 
to write it dioſpyros, but this ſeems erroneous; the plain 
derivation of the word being from the Greek A vo- 
eG», the ſeed of Fupiter. It ſeems to have obtained this 
name from its beauty and hardneſs. Pliny, lib. xxvi. 


ſume x and y ſo, that z will be incommendurable for if DIOSPYROS, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus 
| 5 calls the guiacana of Tournefort and others. See I dan 


Date PLUM. 


ing the unknown quantity or quantities in ſuch a man- DIOTA, among Chemiſts, a term uſed for a circulatii g or 


DOUBLE veſſel. 


DIOXIA, Sabsi, in Muſic, a name ſometimes given by 


the ancients to the DIAPENTE. _ 
DIP of the horizon. See DEPRESSION. _ 


ſaid, by Pliny, to be of two kinds, the one black, the 
other white; and that theſe carried each of them the 
mark of one of the ſexes, deſcribed by a line of the op- 
poſite colours; they were therefore called the male and 
female; the white was called the male, and i-d the 
character of the male ſex figured in a black line; the 
other the female, and had the marks of that ſex deſcribed 


ſcoria, or calx of melted copper gathered in the furnace, 


when the metal was run out. | 


op, tr roaſt. | | . ; 2 = 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three very different kinds of 4:- 


and a third that of the fæces of copper. 


is deſtitute. le 3 i og - 
It is an aſtringent, a potent cleanſer, abſterfive, and 


and ſpreading ulcers to cicatrize; and mixed with tur- 


179+ Sap, 120. N 3 
DIPHTHERA, .edepa, among the Ancients, a garment 


| 3 — ——— made of ſkins, and worn only by ſhepherds and country- 
The word is originally Greek, formed of dia, per, through, | | | 


labourers. 


DIPHTHONG, #gveyſoc, in Grammar, a double vowel, 


or the union, or mixture, of two vowels pronounced to- 
gether, ſq as only to make one ſyllable: as (1) the La- 


Engliſh ai, au, &c. See VOWEL, and SYLLABLE.. 
The word is Greek, and is compounded of Js, twice; 
and 0% yes, fornd, | 


diphtheng of the Greeks; e. g. Awsias, Aineqs ; cap, 
ſphæra, & c. And, on the contrary, the Romans, when 
they had ocoaſion to divide their ae, changed it into the 
Greek, ai; e. g. aulai, for aulæ, &c. | . 

Ai, by ſome is made a Latin diphthong, as in aw, 


2 D 


into four acute ſegments, which are plain at the baſę; it 


afterward becomes a fruit compoſed of five compretied 


ſmooth oblong ſeed. The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe plants 


— PO ů x — — —ñ—ä e Tĩ—— 


DIPHRIS, a ſtone mentioned by the ancient writers; and 


by a white one. We know no ſuch ſtones at this time. 
DIPHRYGES, or DirhR x, in the Ancient Pha-: mac, the 


The word is formed from the Greek Jig, twicez and 
_ phryges 3 one made of a kind of clay, or bole, dried in 
the ſun 3 another made of marcaſite, or pyrites, burnt ;_ 
The beſt 4iph- vges'is what taſtes of copper, is æruginous, 
aſtringent, and vehemently drying upon the tongue; 
qualities of which burnt oker, though ſold for 4% yges, 
drier, repreſſes excreſcences of fleth, induces malignant 


pentine or cerate, diſcuſſes an abſceſs. Dioſcorides, lib, 


7———T—T— ns. * 
A > _ 


tin ae, or æ; oe, or œ; (2) the Greek ay, «13 (3) the 


Ae anſwers to ai, the proper; and æ, the improp er 


Caius, &c. But in ais, and ait, i mauifeitly belongs 1 


- 
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DIPHYES, from 4½, and que, to generate, in Natural| 


in it, has on one fide the figure of the female pudenda, 


|  DIPLASLASMUS, from iNN C, of | JirAsog, double, | 
in Medicine, a reduplication of diſeaſes. 
| _ DipLasIasMuUs is alſo uſed for two muſcles of the arm, l 


„ DIPEOE, from ene candle, in Aale, a ſpongy, me- | 


DIPLOIS, tmraas, in Antiquity, a double pallium, or cloak, | 
| 
DIPLOMA, from ira; double, an inſtrument given by 


vacement to title, or pre-eminence, or introduction to | 


| | 
DieLoma, in Chemiſtry,” denotes a double veſſel. Thus | 


the latter ſyllable ; and the Greeks write not 5 ot, but | 
Ye mg; whence it ſeems plain, that az, in the Latin | 
tongue, is not a 4iphthong, as in the Greek. TE 
The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their diph-/ 
thongs much as we do, with this exception, that the two 
were not heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat | 
' weaker than the other; though the diviſion was made 
with all the delicacy imaginable; among us moſt of the | 
Latin diphthongs are loſt in the pronunciation; their æ 
and & are only fpoken as g; fo alſo the Engliſh ea, oa, 
&c. though wrote with two characters, are pronounced' 
as fimple ſounds. | | 
In Engliſh, French, and divers other languages, one may 
diſtinguiſh diphthongs with regard to the eye, from diph- 
thongs with regard to the ear. LOS, 
A diphthong with regard to the eye, is formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whether the par-| 
ticular ſound of each of them be heard in the pronunci- 
ation, or whether the ſound of one of them be drowned ;' 
or, laſtly, whether a new ſound, different from either of 
them, reſult from both. In the two latter, caſes, it is 
Vith ſome impropriety that we call them diphthongs : the 
firſt, only, are real diphthongs, as being ſuch both to the 
eye and ear. 5 
Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are either formed of 
two vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds 
are ſeverally heard; or of three vowels, in the ſame ſyl- 
lable, which only afford two ſounds in the pronuncia- 
tion. N | | : 525 1 
On this laſt occaſion, diphthongs, with regard to the ear, | 
are triphthongs with regard to the eye. : | 


CE 
* 


% 


called proper diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in aud; 


ee, in bleed; oi, in void; oo, in food; and ou, in houſe, 
Engliſh improper diphthongs, or diphthongs with regard to 
the eye, are aa, pronounced only like a, as in Aaron; ea, 
like a, as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as already; or like 
ee, as veal; eo, like e, in feoffee; or like o, as in George; | 
eu, or ew, like u, as Deuteronomy ; ie, like e, as cieling, 
field; ei, like a, in feign; or like e, in deceit; oa, as in 
cloak, doat ; oe, as in doe, oeconomy; ue, as in gueſs; and | 
ui, as in guile, recruit, = | 


Hliſtory, a name given by ſome authors to a kind of ſtone, 
Which repreſents both the male and female parts of ge- 
neration of the human ſpecies; and owes its figures | 
merely to the accidental conformation of the hinge and 
protuberances of a ſhell, in which it has been formed. 
We have a ſpecies of chama, whoſe external form at the 
mouth repreſents the female pudenda ; but the figure of 
this ſtone is owing to the internal ſhape of the ſhell in 
which it has been caſt. This is an unknown ſpecies of | 
- concha anomia, which has ſuch ridges on one ſhell, and 
ſuch cavities in the gther, that the ſtone caſt or moulded 


and on the other the male; it is uſually of a dufky brown 

colour, and of a ferrugineous ſubſtance. As the ſame! 
| ſhell may, however, have received in different places dif- 
ferent ſubſtances into its cavity, all which would neceſ- 
ſarily be of this form, we hear, among authors, of ſome | 
black, and ſome white ſtones of this kind. Authors 
have treated of this ſtone in a very idle and fabulous man- 

ner; but this is its true hiſtory. | | | 1 


which ſerve to turn it about. * 
dullary ſubſtance, ſeparating the two tables of the cra- | 
nium, and together with them conſtituting the ſkull. |} 
The ſubſtance of the dip/oe being ſpongious, eafily im- 

| bibes the blood; and is found ſeparated into an infinite | 

number of little cells, of different magnitudes, which | 
receive little branches of arteries from the brain, and | 
give paſſage to the little veins that proceed to the ſinuſes | 
of the dura mater. | 4 


worn chiefly by the Cynics. 


ſome colleges and ſocieties, on taking a degree, or paſſ- 
ing examination, as a proof of qualification for any ad- 


the exerciſe of a profeſſion. 


when one veſſel is put into another, the ingredients in | 


the firſt, and the fire under the laſt, the chemiſts call it | 


'boiling in diplomate. : | 
DIPONDIUS, in the Scripture Language, is uſed by St. | 
Luke, to ſignify a certain coin, which was of very lit- | 
tle value. Our tranſlation of the paſſage is, Are not two | 
pong fold for two farthings ? In St. Matthew, who re- 

es the ſame thing, we read, Are not two ſparrows ſold | 


4 


DIPPING, in Mineralogy, a term uſed to expreſs the devi. 


in the ſame hill; and yet, which is rare, they may meet 


Engliſh diphthongs, with regard both to the eye and ear, DieeInG-Needle, or Inclinatory Needle, a magnetical needle, 


and afterwards touched with a load-ſtone 3 but ſo con- 
trived, as not to play on the point of a pin, as does the 


plane, about an axis parallel to the horizon; and this in 


AA is twelve inches long, and its axis, the ends BB 


each end on two friction wheels; which wheels are ba- 
laanced with great care. The ends of the axes of the 


and moved in ſmall holes made in bell-metal ; and op- 


needle to the ends, points to the diviſions. The needle 


netical ; but by means of a croſs, the ends of which are 


| ſcrewed nearer or farther from the axis, the needle may 


means of the four adjuſting ſcrews LLLL; H is the per- 


is turned half round; MMMM are ſcrews which hold 


and adjuſted vertically by a plumb-line and button above 


| DIP 


or a farthing? The Greek reads aſſertion inſtead of. 4, 
ow aſſarion, as ſome ſay, was worth half an as, that j, 
to ſay, four French deniers and 83 and, according tg 
others, two deniers and 11. Drpondius ſcems rather 10 
ſignify half an as. Calmet, Diction. Bibl. Luke xii, , 
Matt. x. 29. | 

Dr. Arbuthnot differs in opinion from the author 1:6 
quoted. He ſays, that this coin was at firlt /bralis, or 
of a pound weight; and even when dinuniſhed it re. 
tained the name of /1bel/a. So that dipondius denotes two 
aſſes. | | 


ation of the veins of ore, from that regular and ſtrait 
line in which they uſually run. A great deal of the ſki} 
of the miners conſiſts in the underſtanding this dipping 
of the veins, and knowing how to manage in it. In 
Cornwall they have this general rule to guide them in 
this reſpect: moſt of their tin-loads, which run from 
eaſt to weſt, conſtantly dip towards the north. Some. 
times they underlie; that is, they ſlope down towards 
the north three foot in eight, perpendicular. This muſt 
carefully be obſerved by the miners, that they may ex. 
actly know where to make their air-ſhafts when occaſion 
requires; yet, in the higher mountains of Dartmaer, 
there are ſome conſiderable loads, which run north and 
ſouth ; theſe always underlie toward the eaſt. Th 
Four or five loads may run nearly parallel to each other 


all together in one hatch, as it were a knot, which well 
tins the place, and ſo ſeparate again, and keep their for. 
mer diſtances. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. | 


ſo hung, as that, inſtead of playing horizontally, and 
pointing out north and ſouth, one end dips, or inclines 
to the horizon, and the other points to a certain degree 
of elevation above it. Fa . 3 

Or a @ipping-needle may be defined, with Mr. Whiſton, 
to be a long, ſtrait piece of ſteel, repreſented (Tab. Ne. 
vigation, fig. 7.) every way equally poiſed on its center, 


common horizontal-needle, but to {wing in a vertical 


order to diſcover the exact tendency of the power of 
mei... e : 
Mr. Nairne, an ingenious inſtrument-maker in London, 
made a dipping-needle in 1772 for the board of longitude, 
which was uſed in the voyage towards the north-pole. 
This is repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 8. Ihe needle 


of which are made of gold alloyed with copper, relts 
on friction wheels CCCC, of four inches diameter, 


friction wheels, are likewiſe of gold alloyed with copper, 


Polite to the ends of the axes of the needle, and the 
friction wheels, are flat agates, ſet in at DDD, finely 
poliſhed. The magnetic needle vibrates within a circle 
of bell-metal, EEE, divided into degrees and half de- 
grees; and a line, paſſing through the middle of the 


of this inſtrument was balanced before it was made mag- 


FFFF, (contrived by the reverend Mr. Mitchell) fixed 
on the axis of the needle, on the arms of which are cut 
very fine ſcrews to receive ſmall buttons, that may be 


be adjuſted both ways to a great nicety, after being made 
magnetical, by reverſing the poles, and changing the 
ſides of the needle. GG are two levels, by which the 
line of o degrees of the inſtrument is ſet horizontal; by 


pendicular axis, by which the inſtrument may be turned, 
that the divided face of the circle may front the eaſt or welt; 
to this axis is fixed an index I, which points to an oppo- 
ſite line on the horizontal plate K, when the inſtrument 


the glaſs cover to keep the needle from being diiturbed 
by the wind. When this needle is conſtructed for ſea, 
it is ſuſpended by an univerſal joint on a triangular ſtand, 


the divided cirele and the dove-tail work at the upper 
0; and the diviſions on the circle are adjuſted ſo as to 
— perpendicular to the horizon by the ſame plumb: line, 
and an adjoining ſcrew; and when it is adjuſted, 2 
pointer annexed to a fcrew, which ſerves to move the 
divided circle, is fixed at the loweit go. Whenever the 
inſtrument is uſed to find the dip, it muſt be ſo placed 
that the needle may vibrate exactly in the magnetic me- 
ridian. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. art. 35. es Voy- 
age, &c. Appendix, p. 119. See alſo the i 
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to finiſh, and hang the needles of his compaſſes, before 
he touched them, he always found that, immediately | 


The conſtancy of this effect led him, at length, to ob- 


| This, in the year 1 576, he found at London to be 919 


of Mr. Nairne, would lead us to imagine that the dip 
Was unalterable; but Mr. Graham, who was a very ac-| 
: curate obſerver, makes the difference more conſiderable. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vii. p. 280. and Phil. Tranſ. vol. | 


ments and obſervations, that the hp is variable in dif- 
ferent latitudes, and that it increaſes in going north- 


of Mr. Hutchins, made in Hudſon's Bay and Straits. 


dency of the north or ſouth end of every magnetic 


horizontal needle points, but towards another, directly 
under it, in the ſame vertical, and in different degrees | 
under it, in different ages, and at different places. 
 2dly, That the power by which an horizontal needle is 
governed, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is 
- Proved to be but one quarter of the power by which the 
_ dipping-needle is moved; which ſhould render the latter 


| This depends on the poſition of the lines of equal dj, in 


fourteen or fiſteen degrees from the parallels. 


eroſcopes may be applied to the viewing the ſmalleſt di- 
viſions of degrees on the limb of the inſtrument, it is evi- 
dent, the longitude at land may be found thereby to 


DiP 


of a new dipping-needle, by Mr. Lorimer, of Penfacola, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. IXv. part i. p. 82. | 
The inventor of the dipping-needle, Mr. Whiſton obſerves, 
was, without all queſtion, an Engliſhman, Robert Nor- 
man by name, a compaſs-maker at ab ing, about the 


ear 1576; this is not only teſtified by his own: account, 
in his New Attractive, but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert, 
and other writers of that time. The occaſion of the diſ- 
covery he himſelf relates, viz. that it being his cuſtom 


after the touch, the north-point would bend, or decline 
downward, under the horizon; inſomuch that, to ba- 
lance the needle again, he was always forced to put a 
piece of wax on the ſouth-end, as a counter-poiſe. 


ſerve the preciſe quantity of the dip, or to meaſure the 


pen angle which the needle would make with the | 


orizon. 


50“. It is not abſolutely certain whether the dip varies, 
as well as the horizontal direction, in the ſame place. 
Mr. Graham made a great number of experiments with 
the dipping-needle in 1723, and found the dip to be be- 
tween 74 and 75 degrees. Mr. Nairne, in 1772, found 
it to be ſomewhat above 725. The trifling difference be- 
tween the firſt obſervations of Mr. Norman, and the laſt 


I x11. art. 35 : jou | | . : 
It is certain, however, from a great number of experi- 


ward. It appears from a table of obſervations made with 
the marine dipping-needle, already deſcribed, in a voyage 


towards the north-pole, in 1773, that in lat. 60˙ 18”, | 


the dip was 75; in lat. 50? 45", it was 777 52'; in lat. 
80 12, it was 81? 52“; and in lat. 80927, 82? 24. 
Phipps's Voyage, &c. p. 122. See alſo the obſervations 


Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixv. part i. art. 14. 


Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, Kc. endeavoured to 


| tude; and the laſt author, going farther, likewiſe pro- 


_ poſed the finding of the longitude thereby; but for want | 
of obſervations and experiments, he could go no length. 


Mr. Whiſton, being furniſhed with the farther obſerva- 


tions of colonel Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. | 
Cunningham, Pere Noel, Pere Feuille, and his own, | 
has improved very much on the doctrine and uſe of the 
dipping-needle ; brought it to more certain rules; and en- 


deavoured, in good earneſt, to find the longitude thereby. 
In order to this, he obſerves, 1ſt, That the true ten- 


needle, is not to that point of the horizon, to which the 


far the more effectual and accurate inſtrument. 


3dly, That a dipping-needle, a foot long, will plainly ſhew ; 
an alteration of the angle of inclination, in theſe parts 
of the world, in half a quarter of a degree, or 74 geo- 


graphical miles; i. e. ſuppoſing that diſtance taken along, 
or near a meridian; and a needle of four feet, in two or 
three miles. e | 


qthly, A dipping-needle, four feet long, in theſe parts of | 


as one of a foot long will ſhew along a meridian i. e. 


this will, with equal exactneſs, ſhew the longitude, as 
that the latitude. 


theſe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 


Hence he argues, that as we can have needles of five, ſix, 
ſeven, eight, or more feet long, which will move with 
ſtrength ſufficient for exaCt obſervation ; and ſince mi- 


leſs than four miles, _ 85 

And as there have been many obſervations made at ſea, 
with the ſame inſtrument, by Noel, Feuille, &c. which 
have determined the dip uſually within a degree, ſome- 


times within 4 or 7 of a degree, and this with ſmall 
needles, of five or ſix, or at the moſt nine inches long; 


5 
apply this diſcovery of the dip to the finding of the lati- | 


the world, will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel ; | 
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to leſs than half a quarter of a degree. Thus much pte⸗ 


miſed, the obſervation itſelf follows. 


To find the longitude, or latitude,” by the Dreers G-Needle. | If 


D 


DIPSAS, a ſort of ſerpent, the biting whereof produces 
ſuch a thirſt as proves mortal; whence it is called dip/as, 


D 


the lines of equal dip, below the horizon, be drawn on 


maps, or ſea-charts, from good obſervations, it will be 
eaſy, from the longitude known, to find the latitude; 


and from the latitude known, to find the longitude, ei- | 


ther at ſea or land. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or ſailing along the 


meridian of London, and found the angle of 4%, with a 
needle of one foot, to be 75?, the chart will ſhew, that 
this meridian, and the line of dip, meet in the latitude 
of 53? 11'; which, therefore, is the latitude ſought. 
See LATITUDE. - E 1 

Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or failing along the pa- 


rallel of London, i. e. in 51* 32“ north latitude, and you 


find the angle of dip to be 74. This parallel, and the 
line of this dip, will meet in the map in 19 460 of eaſt 
longitude, from London; which is, therefore, the lon- 
gitude ſought. e e 


DIPSACUS, in Botany. See TraskL. | 
IPSACUS, in Medicine, according to ſome, is the ſame 


with a diabetes. See DiaBETESs. 


which in Greek ſignifies thnf;, In Latin it is called 


 fitula, a pail. Moſes ſpeaks of it in Deut. viii. 15. 


The Hebrew word rzimaon anſwers very well to the 
Greek dipſas, and expreſſes the thirſt occationed by the 
biting of this ſerpent. Some by the Hebrew rzimaun un- 
derſtand a deſart or dry place. | 2 


IPTER A, from dis, and a7epor, wing, in Zoolegy, an or- 5 


der of inſects, which have only two wings, and under 
each wing a ſtyle or oblong body, terminated by a pro- 
tuberance or head, and called a balancer. _ 


DIPTERE, or DieTeRoN, in the Ancient Architecture, a 


among the heathens , and of biſhops, and defunct as 
well as ſurviving brethren, among the Chriſtians. _ 
The word diptycha is formed from the Greek #:177vov, 


temple ſurrounded with a double row of columns, which 
form a ſort of porticos, called wings, or iſles. 7 
The word is Greek, formed from Cs, twice 3 and @T+e0v, 
ala, wing. es 


DIPTOTES, from % and rere of r, cads, in 
Grammar, a kind of irregular nouns, having only two 


caſes; as fors, forte. 


IPTYCHA, in Antiquity, a public regiſter, wherein were 


written the names of the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, 


or SirTuy a, and that from S;a7vs, a maſculine noun 


derived from a>77voow, I fold, or plait. From its future 


vr is formed , a fold, or plait, to which add- 


ing dis, twice, we have trug, in the genitive Ju Tu. 


Xos, whence the nominative neuter ru, q. d. a 


book folded in two leaves; though there were ſome in three, 
and others in four or five leaves. An ingenious author 


imagines this name to have been firſt given them to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the books that were rolled, called vo- 
lumina. See VoLUME, and Book. e 

It is certain there were profane diptycha in the Greek 


empire, as well as ſacred ones in the Greek church. The 
former were the matricula, or regiſter, wherein the 
names of the magiſtrates were entered; in which ſenſe 


diptycha is a term in the Greek chancery. | 


Dirrycha, facred. The word is plural; dipty 3 
the 


double catalogue, in one whereof were written the names 


of the living, and in the other thoſe of the dead, which 
were to be rehearſed during the office. We meet wich 
ſomething not unlike the facred diptychs of the Greeks, in 


the canon of the maſs, according to the Latin uſage z 
where the people are enjoined to pray once for the living, 


and once for the dead; ſeveral faints are invoked in dif- 
- ferent times, Se. | e | 


In theſe diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, who 
had governed their flocks aright; and theſe were never 
expunged out of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted 


of hereſy, or ſome other groſs crime. In the adiptycha 
were likewiſe entered the names of ſuch as had done any 


ſignal ſervice to the church, whether they were living or 
dead, and mention was made of them in the celebration 
of the liturgy. | | 


Caſaubon, in his obſervations on Atheneus, lib. vi. cap. — 


14. ſuppoſes the Chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom 


of writing names in a book, and rehearſing them at 


it is evident, the * may be found, even at ſea, 
| N * , : | \ 


ſons they would do any ſignal hon „in the verſes 
of the Salii; as was done to Germanicus and Verus, 
ſons of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, and long time 
before, during the age of the republic, to Mamurcus 
Veturius, and Lucia — as we are told by Ta- 


maſs, from the heathens, who entered te names of per- 


citus, lib. ii. Spartian, Ovid, Feſtus, Plutarch, &c. 
But Fa. Roſweyd does not approve this notion of Ca- 
W a very ancient 

e author, 


ſaubon. The pretended St. 


DIR 


- author, ſays the contrary, and aſſerts the firſt eſtabliſh- 

ment of this uſage to have been founded on Scripture, 
2 Tim. ii. 19. Plalm cxvi. 5. Roſweyd adds Eceleſiaſ- 
tic. xliv. 1. and takes theſe to have been the paſſages 
the ancient church had a view to, rather than the Salian 


1 


% 
a 


verſes, _ | 3 
The profane diptycha were frequently fent as preſents to 
princes, &c. on which occaſion they were finely gilt, 
and embelliſhed ; as appears from er lib. 11. 


ep. 81. Thoſe preſented were uſually of ivory. The firſt | 


law, De Expenſ. Ludor. C. Theod. forbids all magi- 
ſtrates below conſuls to make preſents of diptycha of ivory 
in the public ceremonies. | 
DIPYRENON, from 5, and avenv, a berry, in Surgery, 
the name of -a probe, with a double button at the end, 
reſembling two ſmall berries growing together. 
DIRK, in AZthology. See Furies. | X 
DIRCA, in Botany, a genus of the oHandria monogynia claſs. 


Its characters are theſe : the flower is tubulous, and has | 


no empalement; it has eight ſtamina, which are longer 
than the tube; the flower is ſucceeded by a berry with 
one cell, including a fingle ſeed. There is but one ſort 


of this genus, called by the French bois de plumb, lead- | 


wood ;, and by the Engliſh in America leather-wood, from 
its lightneſs. It is a low ſhrub in this country, ſeldom 


riſing above four or five feet high; and is very nearly al- 


lied to the mezereon. | 


DIRECT, in Arithmetic. The Rule of Three DrR Ee r is that 


oppoſite to the inverſe. See RULE of proportion. 


DikEcT, in Aftron»my. We conſider. the planets in three 


ſtates; viz. direct, flatianary, and retrograde. See PLa- 


DIR 


and uncertain method; and he recommends reſuming 
the line of direllion, as more expeditious, and more cer 
tain than the common practice. Syſtem of Math. vol. v. 
p. 90, and 230. 5 Pp 
DirEcT1ON, or Line of DIRECTION, in Mechanics, is par- 
ticularly uſed for a line paſſing from the center of the 
earth through the center of gravity of a body, and the 
| ſupport or fulcrum that bears it. | 
A man muſt neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the center 
of his gravity is out of the ine of direction. 
 DiRECTION, line eu, in Mechanics, allo denotes that where. 
in a body moves, or endeayours to proceed. | 
Dix EC Tiox, angle of, in Mechanics, is that comprehended 
between the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers, 
 DirECTION, quantity of, in Mechanics, is uſed for the pro- 
duct of the velocity of the common center of gravity in 
a ſyſtem of bodies, by the ſum of their maſſes. 
In the colliſion of bodies, the quantity of direction is the 
ſame before and after the impulſe. Bernoulli, Diſcoucs 
ſur le Movement. Oper. tom. iii. p. 32, and 56. 
DIRECTION chamber, in Commerce. See CRAMBER, 
DiRECTION of the load-ſtone, that property whereby the 
magnet, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one 
of its ends towards one of the poles of the world, and 
the oppolite end to the other pole. e 
The attractive property of the magnet was known long 
before its directive; and the directive long before the in- 
line 3 | | Tr fees 
DiRECT1ON, magnetical, is alſo uſed in the general for the 
' tendency, or turning of our earth, and all magnetical 
bodies, to certain points. | = | 
The direction of a load-ſtone denotes its POLARITY. 


CREATE | NET. | | | WS 50 
| I! | They are faid to be dire, when they appear to move for-] The ſituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that its 
i [4 Þ ward, according to the ſucceſſion of, the figns ; and re-] axis is in the axis of the univerſe ; and therefore its poles, 
vile BY trograde, when they go the contrary way. | and cardinal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. 
| | 4 Direct, in Matters of Genealogy, is underſtood of the prin- | This ſituation ſome account for hence, that it is the moſt 
Iii $4 cCipal line, or the line of aſcendants and deſcendants; in| commodious with regard to the aſpects and influences of 
1161 contradiſtinction to the collateral line. the heavenly bodies, and renders it the fitteſt habitation 
[1 1 Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a direct] for man. Others hold this poſition of the earth an effect 
11 line from St. Louis. The heirs in a direct line always] of a magnetic virtue; and ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, en- 
1 its BY _ precede thoſe in the collateral line. RR | dued with a like magnetic virtue; which, extending as 
| " A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe DiRec'e ſpeech, or] far as our earth, draws the correſpondent part thereof, 
10 | Harangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or ha- the pole, towards itfelf © © 
1 Bi ranguing of himſelf : when the hiſtorian ſpeaks, and | DIRECTION, number of, in Chronology. See Nuu BER. 
1 _ only rehearſes the chief points of what was delivered by | DIRECTLY. In Geometry, we ſay, two lines lie girefly 
$119 Ik the ſpeaker, it is called an indirect ſpeech. _ I againſt each other, when they are parts of the ſame right 
1060 | DIRECT 5 dials, are thoſe whoſe planes lie directly] In Mechanics, a body is faid to ſtrike, or impinge direcih 
4 „ | „ | I againſt another, if it ſtrike in a right line perpendicular 


'Dinecr ſouth, or nerth 
Di xcr, in Muſic, is a mark ſet at the end of a ſtaff, eſ- 


open to the eaſt, or welt points of the heavens, or pa- | 


rallel to the meridian of the place. See Dial, _ 
e,, ER 
J lens 5 dials. | See Dia. 


pecially at the foot of a page upon that line or ſpace 
where the firſt note of the next ſtaff is ſet. | 


DirecT, in Optics. Direct viſion is that performed by di- | 


rect rays in contradiſtinction to viſion by refracted, or 
reflected rays. jj —T—’U1 . Sts A 
Direct viſion is the ſubjeCt of optics, which preſcribes the 
laws and rules thereof. See Visiox.- ha ae 


D1RECT rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the 


luminary to the eye, without being turned out of their 
rectilinear direction by any intermediate body, either 
opaque or pellucid. vec Ray. F 


to the point of contact. | 5 
A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes direcihy againſt another 
when the line of direction paſſes through both their cen» 
ters. See PERCUSSION. _ bh 
DIRECTOR, in Commercial Polity, a perſon who has the 
management of the affairs of a trading company : thus 
ue fay, the directors of the India COMPANY, South-ſea 
COMPANY, &c. See BANK. | OT 
DIRECTORS of Creditors, in the Commercial Policy of France, 
ate perſons of ability and property, choſen by votes of 
the creditors, to inſpect and examine the debtor's affairs, 
and to procure as far as poſſible, by common methods of 
_ Juſtice, rhe payment of each perſon's debt. See As- 
| SIGNEES. | 33 Bala f . 
Dixkcroks general of the five great farms of the GABELS 
and Alps, &c. in France, are chief commiſſioners, who 


Dise ſphere. See Rieur pler. I have the direction of theſe farms, each in the diſtricts 
DIRECTION, in Astronomy, the motign, and other phæ-] appointed by the general farm eres. 
nomena, of a planet, when direct. Sec PLaxET. |DiRECToR, in Surgery, a grooved probe, to direct the 
DIRECTION, in A/trology, is a kind of calculus, whereby | edge of the knife or fciſfars in opening ſinuſes or ſiſtulas, 
they pretend to find the time wherein any notable acci- | that, by this means, the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, and 
dent ſhall befal the perſon whoſe horoſcope is drawn. tendons, may remain unhurt. Sometimes one end is 
For inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſ- | made in form'of a ſpoon, to contain powders to ſprinkie 
cendent, as maſters, or ſigniſicators of life; Mars, | upon wounds or ulcers. Sometimes alſo it is forked at 
or Saturn, as promiſers, or portenders, of dels the | the end to divide the frænum of the tongue. See Tab. 
direction is a calculation of the time wherein the fignifi- | III. Surgery, fig. 33. Heiſter's Surg. Introd. fect. 30. 
cator ſhall meet the portender, 5 I Dis cron pen, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, called 
The ſignificator they likewiſe call apheta, or giver of life; more uſually erefor. Sec Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Ag. 15 
and the promiſer, anereta, promiſſor, or giver of death. lit. ee. See ERECTOR. . 9 85 
They work the directions of all the principal points of the | DIRECTORY of public worſhip, was drawn up by the a 
heavens, and ſtars, as the aſcendant, mid-heaven, ſun, ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, purſuant to an ordle 
moon, and part of fortune. The like is done for the | nance which paſted the houſe of lords in 1644, repealing 
_ Planets, and fixed ſtars; but all differently, according to] the ſtatutes of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth, for uni- 
the different authors. 4 RPE. | formity in the common prayer. This directory ſet aſide 
DIRECTION, line of, in Gunnery, was formerly marked on | the uſe of the Liturgy, and allowed of no church - muſie 
guns with a flit or cavity at the breech, and a button at | beſides that of ſinging the Pſalms. 4 
the muzzle, ſo that they were directed in the ſame man- DIRECTRIX, in Geometry, See DiRIicENT. 
uer as fowling-pieces are; but as the platforms on which | DIR EC TRIX of the parabola, See Conic Seins. 
the cart carriages reſt are never laid ſo exactly level, but | DIRIBITORES, among the Romans, officers appointed to 
that one wheel is always higher than another, this line | diſtribute tablets to the people at the Comitia. See Co- 
of direftion mult be falſe, and has, therefore, in modern | m1T14a. | | 1 5 
practice been laid aſide; and the center-line of a piece | DIRIGENT, a term in Geometry, expreſſing the line of 


is found every time it is fired, by a plummet, or in] motion, along which a deſeribent line, or ſurſace, “ 
ſtrument, which Mr. Muller complains of as a tedious | carried in the geneſis of any plane, or ſolid figure. Thug 
1 | | IM . : U 


Paths. 
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DIS 


arallel to itſelf, and along the line AC, ſo that the point 
A always keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as 


3 d the line AC the dirigent. So alſo, if the 
228 CD be ſuppoſed to be carried along the line 
CE, in a poſition always parallel to itſelf in its fitſt ſitu- 
ation, the ſolid AD EH will be formed, where the ſur- 
face AD is the deſcribent, and the line CE is the di- 


rigent, 


he piece is to be played or ſung in conjoint degrees. 
| Thus, contrapunto alla diritta, according to Angelo Be- 
rardi, is when one is obliged to raiſe or fall the voice by 


deſcending, without making a leap, even of the interval 
of a third. Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 
effect whereof is, either to give them a ſignification con- 
trary to what the ſimple words had: as in diſgrace, diſpa- 
rity, diſproportion, &c. or to intimate a ſeparation, de- 
tachment, diſtribution, &c. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, 
i/trafling, diſpoſing, &C. | | SOS 
Drag fy 7 is when a man is made incapable 
to inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwiſe he 
might do; which may happen four ways; viz. by the 
of law'; and by the act of God. 
tainted of treaſon, or felony; by which attainder his 
blood is corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children 
are diſabled to inherit. . | 5 e 
Dis ABILITY by the act of the party himſelf, is where a man 
binds himſelf by obligation, that, upon a ſurrender of a 
leaſe, he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee; and af- 
terwards he grants the reverſion to another, which puts 
it out of his power to perform it. VVV 
Dis ABILIT by the aft of the law, is when a man, by the 
ſole act of law, without any thing by him done, is ren- 


born; ſo that if a man born out of the king's liegeance, 
will ſue an action, the tenant, or defendant, may ſay, 
be was born in ſuch a country out of the king's liege- 
ance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be anſwered; 
for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
thereby. | 18 „ 1 55 | 
DrsaBiLITY by the af? of God, is when the party is non 
compos mentis, or non ſane memoriæ, which ſo diſables him, 
{  thatin all caſes, where he gives, or paſſes any thing, or 
eſtate, from him, after his death it may be annulled, 
and voided, . „ 
There are alſo other diſabilities by the common law, as 
of idiocy, infancy, and coverture, for making of grants, 
any preſentation to a church, &c. and officers not tak- 
eng the oaths for holding offices 
"> DISABLED, in Sea Language, is applied to a ſhip, when 
_ gc, ſhe is rendered incapable of proſecuting her voy- 
age, without great difficulty and danger. . 
DIS AFFORES TED. See DREATTORES TED. 
= DISARM, in the Manege. 
is to keep them ſubject, and out from above the bars, 
true preſſure or appui of the mouth, by bearing up the 
: bit, and fo hindering the horſe to feel the effects of it 
upon the bars. F 


poſſeſſion of arms. See Arms. 


diſarm. We have divers laws for diſarming papiſts, and 

all recuſants. Under king George I. a law was made 
or diſarming the Highlanders; none of whom, except 

Peers, or gentlemen of 4ool. per ann. are to wear an 

| 0 in the field, on the road, or at market. 1 Geo. . 
at. 2. cap. 54. | 5 | | 

The game law has, in effect, diſarmed all the common 

people of England, having under 1000. a year in landed 


E 
8 


I uni- 


we ; aged to bear arms. | 

1 * OSCATION 0 Diſbeſcatio, a turning wood- ground into 

DisB5Un or paſture, an aſſarting. See Ass ART. 
5 han DENING of trees, in Gardening, the taking off 
ited to caves and fruits when too numerous, that thoſe left may 
e Co- 5 the larger. 1 
15 „or Disk, Discus, in Antiquity, a kind of round 

ine of | 1 or a piece of ſtone, or metal, about a foot over, 
108 i Th by the ancients in their exerciſes. 

| e diſcus of the ancients was flat and round, reſembling 


5 the apparent figure of th 
Thus, | Vol. II. N 3 * oy 


the ancient 


Thus, if the line AB ( Tab. II. Geometry, Ig. 33.) move 


ABCD, will be formed, of which the fide AB is the. 


DIRITTA, in the Lalian Muſic, a term intimating that 


DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to divers words; the 


Dis ABILI T by the act of the ancęſtor, is where a man is at- 


dered incapable of the benefit of the law: as, an alien 


wan: 0 and therefore diſabled from taking any benefit 


by the loſs of her maſts, yards, or rigging, or other da- 


To diſarm the lips of a horſe, | 


On the concluſion of a peace, it is uſual for both ſides to 


the ſame degrees, i. e. by an equal number aſcending or | 


i g B ack of anceſtor by the act of the party 3 by the act | 


Kc. and by ſtatute, as papiſts are diſabled for making | 


when they are ſo large as to cover them, and prevent the | 


DISARMING, the act of depriving a perſon of the uſe or 


eſtate, except the ſervants of lords of manors. Yet, by | 
policy of England, the whole nation was ob- 


DIS 


The exerciſe of the diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in 
the ſolemnities of their public games: it conſiſted in 
Fd or throwing a diſcus either upward, or ſtrait 


orward; and he who threw it higheſt, or ſartheſt, bore 


away the prize. 425085 | 2 
Thoſe who practiſed at this game were called diſcoboli, 
i. e. throwers of the diſcus. ot. 
The poets tell us, that Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, 
playing at the diſcus with that god, was killed by a blow 
of Apollo's diſcus, which his rival Zephyrus diverted 
from its courſe, and caſt on the boy's head. 3 
The diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of 
hair, as appears from Claudian, lib. ii. in Eutrop. carm. 
20. ver. 359, & ſeq. Ovid deſcribes this ſport, Metam. 
lib. x. ver. 175. The Romans learnt the game of the 
diſcus of the Greeks, and practiſed it among themſelves. 
Dempſter, Paraleip. in Roſin. Antiq. Rom. lib. v. cap. 
1. and Pet. Faber, Agoniſticon, lib. ii. cap. 1. treat of 
the diverſion of the di/cus, | | 


Disc, or Disk, in A/ftronomy, the body, or face of the ſun, 


or moon; ſuch as it appears to us. For, though they 
are really ſpherical bodies, they are apparently circular 
planes. Ts | 


The diſc is conceived to be divided into twelve equal 
parts, called digits; by means whereof it is, that the 


magnitude of an eclipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated. 
Such an eclipſe was ſo many digits, or parts of the ſun, 
or moon's diſc. | | 


In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, the whole 


diſc is obſcured, or darkened; in a partial eclipſe, only 
part of them. See EcLipss. 5 

Disc, illuminated, of the earth, See CIRCLE. of Illumina- 
tron. yy Ce PLES 15 | 


Disc, Discus, in Botany, is applied to the central, or 
middle part of radiated flowers; as being round, and 


plain like a quoilit. 5 . 
This is ſometimes alſo called the pelvis, or baſin. The 


diſc is compoſed of ſeveral floſculi perpendicularly _ 


placed. 


Disc, in Optics, the magnitude of a teleſcope glaſs; or the 
width of its aperture, whatever its figure be, whether a 


plain, convex, meniſcus, or the like. 


Disc, in the Greek Liturgy, is nearly the ſame thing with 


the patena in the Latin. See PATENA. 5 1 
In the Greek church the conſecrated bread is laid on a 
diſcus, as in the Latin church it is on a patena. The diſ- 
cus only differs from the patena, in that it is bigger and 
deeper, as reſembling a plate, which was the proper ſig- 
nification of the word df among the ancients. 
DISCEIT, in our Old 
CEPTIONE. EY 
DISCENT. See DrscRN T. N 
DISCERNING, an act of the mind, whereby it diſtin- 
guiſhes between ideas. 8 e 


On this faculty of diſcerning depends the evidence and 


_ certainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, Which 
- paſs for innate truths ; and which in reality flow from 
this clear diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it per- 


ceives two ideas to be the ſame, or to be different. 


In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, 


where there is the leaſt difference, conſiſts in great mea- 
ſure that exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, 


which is to be obſerved in one man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to wit: this conſiſts moſt in the 
aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with _ 


quickneſs and variety, which have the leaſt reſemblance 
to form agreeable viſions; whereas judgment ſeparates 
carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 
| ference, to prevent error and deluſion. To the well diſ- 
tinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be 


clear and determinate ;z and when they are ſo, there will 
not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake, about them, though 


the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame object dif- 

ferently on different occaſions. See JUDGMENT. 
DISCEUS, or DisciroRMis Cometa. See Discus. 
DISCHARGE, in Electricity. See CHARGE. 


| DisSCHARGE, in Law. See CHARGE, in Law. 


D1sCHARGE, in Military Language, is the diſmiſſion of 2 
ſoldier from the troop or company to which he belonged, 


ful ſervice, he is intitled to his majeſty's bounty. 


To DISCHARGE, in Sea Language, ſignifies to unload a 


ſhip, or take out her ſtores, ammunition, artillery, &c. 


When applied to the crew, it implies to diſband them 


from immediate ſervice. 


DISCHARGER, or DiscHarGinG Red, in Eledricity, 


conſiſts of a handle of glaſs or baked wood, A (Tab. 


Eleetricity, fig. 3.) and two bent metal rods BB, termi- 
nating in points, and capable of being ſcrewed into the 
knobs DD, which move by a joint C, fixed to the han- 


dle A. Thus it may be uſed either with the points or 
| balls, as occaſion requires; and by being made moreable 


2 E | on 


Titers. See DeceiT and DE- 


either by his own requeſt, or when after long and faith- _ 


—— ach ou en 


2 2 —— 


and ſolitaries, Dupin obſerves, there is no mention mode 
of diſcipline : in effect, it does not appear to have Ko 
in uſe in antiquity, unleſs to puniſh the monks who hg 
been taken tripping. e 
It is commonly faid to be St. Dominic, and Peter D. 
mian, who firſt introduced the uſe of diſcipline; but N 
Mabillon notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſa, and ot erg 


DIS 


dn a joint, it may be applied to larger or ſmaller jars at 
pleaſure. By bringing one of theſe knobs or points to 
one coated fide of 2 charged electric, and the other to 
the other ſide, or to any conductor connected with it, 
the communication is completed between the two fides, 
_. and the electric is diſcharged. 0 3 H0Ks 
DisCHARGER, the univerſal, contrived by Mr. Henly, con- 
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ſiſts of a flat board A (Tab. II. Electricity, fig. 14.) fif- 
teen inches long, four broad, and about one inch thick, 
and two glaſs pillars B, B, cemented in two holes upon 
the board A, and furniſhed at their tops with braſs 
caps; each of which has a turning joint, and ſupports a 
ſpring tube, through which the wire DC flides. Each 
of theſe: caps is comipoſed of three pieces of braſs, con- 
nected in ſuch a manner that the wire DC not only 


. Mides through the ſocket, but may be moved both verti- 


cally and hocizontally. Each of the wires DC, DC is 
: furniſhed with an open ring at one end, and at the other 
end with a braſs ball D, which, by a ſhort ſpring ſocket, 
may be ſlipt on its pointed extremity, or removed from 
it at pleaſure. ' E repreſents a ftrong circular piece of 
wood, five inches in diameter, in the ſurface of which 
a flip of ivory is inlaid; it reſts on a cylindrical foot, 
fitting the cavity of the ſocket F, which is faſtened in 
the middle of the board A, and by means of a ſcrew G, 
the circular board ma 
Io this inſtrument bel 
two oblong pieces of board, which may be preſfed 


- againſt each other by two ſcrews a, a; the lower of | 


\ theſe boards has a cylindrical foot of the ſame ſize with 

that of the circular board E; and thus the preſs may be 
- fixed in the ſocket 
Electr. p. 364; NS. 1 85 | | 
This inſtrument may be uſed in a variety of electrical 
experiments. 'Thus, glaſs may be ſtained with metals, 
by putting a ſmall ſlip of gold, filver, or braſs-leaf, be- 
tween two ſlips of common window-glaſs, about three 
inches long, and half an inch wide, and preſſing them 
between the boards of the preſs H; then, if a ſhock be 


+ 


made to paſs through this metallic leaf, a ſmall part of 
which projects beyond the ſlips of glaſs at each end, the | 
force of the exploſion will ſo fix the metal to the glaſs, | 
that it cannot be wiped off, or even be affected by any | 


of the common menſtrua, which would otherwiſe dif- 


ſolve it. If a ſmooth piece of metal, or ſemi-metal, be | 


fixed on each of the wires, that bear the knobs: D, D, 
and their ſurfaces be brought near each other, ſo that 


the battery may be di/charged through them, by connect- | 


ing one wire of the diſcharger with the outfide of the 
battery, and the other wire with the inſide of it, each 


[ 


ſurface will be marked with a central ſpot, and concen- 


tric circles, which are more or lefs diſtinct, and more 
or leſs in number, as the metal upon which they are 
marked requires a greater or leſs degree of heat to melt 
it, and as a greater or leſs force is employed. If a plain 
Piece of metal be fixed on one of the wires, and a ſharp- 
pointed needle on the other, directed to the ſurface of 


D1sciPLIVE is alſo frequently uſed for the inſtrument 


Discir LINE, Book of, in the Hiſtory of the Church of Set. 


be fixed at any required height. | 
ongs a ſmall preſs H, compoſed of 


h | 1 ; | 5 
| | DiISCIPLINE, military, denotes the exercife of thoſe lays 
F, in the room of E. Cavallo's 


D:sc 


the metal, the exploſion of a battery repeatedly paſſed 


of the metal, oppoſite to the point, with circles conſſſt- 
ing of all the priſmatic colours; the coloured rings will 


from one to the other, will gradually mark the a 


appear ſooner, and be cloſer to one another, as the point phery of the baſe of theſe is exactly round, and the body 
is nearer to the ſurface of the metal; and the number 


of rings depends on the acuteneſs of the point. See 
CIRCULAR /pots, CoLou ns, and Fairy Circles. 


DISCIPLE, from diſco, I learn, one who learns any thing | 
from another. Thus the followers of any teacher, phi- 


loſopher, &c, are called diſciples. In the Chriſtian ſenſe, 
they were the followers of Jeſus Chriſt, in general ; but 


in a more reſtrained ſenſe, the diſciples denote thoſe 


Alone who were the immediate followers and attendants 


on his perſon; of which there were ſeventy, or ſeventy- 


two. The names diſciple and apoſtle are often fynoni- 
 mouſly uſed in the goſpel hiſtory ; but ſometimes the 
apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed from diſciples, as perſons ſe- 
lected from them, to be the principal miniſters of his 


religion; of theſe there were only twelve. The Latins | 


keep the feſtival of the ſeventy, or ſeventy-two diſciples, 
on July 15; and the Greeks on January 4. 

DISCIPLINE primarily ſignifies iftſtruction and govern- 
* ment; but the word 1s figuratively applied to a ſtated 
method of living, according to the rules of fome pro- 

feſſion. l gre 

We ſay the military diſcipline, the ecclefia/tic or church diſ- 
cipline, the regular or monaſtic diſcipline, &c. 


We do not ſay civil diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy. | 


Drsc1eLiNE is alfo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe for the chaſtiſc- 
ment, or bodily puniſhment, inflicted on a religious, 
' who has been caught delinquent ; or even for that which 


the religious voluntarily undergo, or inflict on them 


felves, by way of mortification. | 
Among all the auſterities practiſed by the ancient monks 
1 N 


The effect of diſcontinuance of proceſs, is, that the oppor 


\ pleaded to in a ſuit or action, and ſome are mitted: | 


had praQtifed it before them. It is pretty certain, th. 

practice was firſt eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century 

with deſign to redeem the penances the canops impoſe 

on divers offences; and at length they eame not only tg 

N for themſelves, but alſo for others. See F. Ma. 
ilon. 0 


\ 


wherewith'a monk chaſtiſes, or mortifies himſelf; which 
is uſually made of ropes, knotted hair, or twiſted parch- 
ment; ſometimes of broken rods. St. Jerom is painted 
with iſciplines of iron chains, armed with ſpur-rowel, 
&c. See FLAGELLATION. N 239 


land, is a common order, draun up by the aſſembly of 
miniſters in 1650, for the reformation and uniformity 
to be obſeryed in the di/cipline and policy of the church, 
In this book the government of the church by prelates i; 
ſet aſide, church- ſeſſions are eſtabliſhed, the ſuperſi. 
tious obſervation of faſt-days and ſaints days is con- 
demned, and other regulations for the government of 
the church are determined. This book was approved 
= * privy-council, and is called the firſt book of uiz. 
pine. 5 r | 


that are efabliſhed for regulating the conduct of military 
IPLINE, marine, ſignifies the training up foldiers fo 
ſea-ſervice, in ſuch exercifes and manoeuvres as can be 
performed on board ſhips of war at fea. „5 Re 
DISCLAIMER, in Law, a plea, containing an expreſs de- 
nial, renouncing, or diſclaiming, of a thing alleged. = 
As if the tenant ſue a replevin upon a diltrefs taken by 
the lord, and the lord avow the taking, ſaying, that he | 
holds of him as his lord, and that he diſtrained for rent 
not patd; or fervice not performed ; then the tenant, de- 
nying to hold of ſuch lord, is ſaid to diſclaim ; and the 
lord proving the tenant to hold of him, the tenant loſes 
„„ c / rin Lo 5 | 
Alfo a man; denying himſelf to be of the blood, or 
kindred of another, in his plea, is ſaid to diſclaim his 
blood. If a man arraigned of ſelony, diſclaim goods; 
being cleared, he lofes them. 3 
Thus likewiſe in chancery, if a defendant by his anſwer 
renounces having any intereſt in the thing in queſtion, 
this is a diſclaimer ; to which may be added, a diſclainer 
by renouncing an executorſhip of a will, or the right to 
an adminiſtration. _ 3 
DISCLOSED, a term uſed for chickens or hawks newly 
hatched ; alſo for buds or flowers juſt blown. _ 
DISCOBOLI, IN ονο, from $15 a5 and BNN, I throw, 
2 the Ancients, an appellation given to thoſe who 
gained the victory at the diſcus. See Discus. 
DISCOIDES fibula, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of the echinodermata, or fea hedge-hogs the peri- 


of a convexo-concave figure. The principal ſpecies of 
this genus is the ſubuclus, which has ſometimes a roſa- 
ceous top, the lines being very neat and elegant, ſome- 
times a plain and ſmooth top; ſometimes it is all over co- 
vered with extremely minute and fine ſtriæ, and ſome- 
times it is much flatter than at others. Klein's Echino- 
derm. N | | 
DISCONTINUANCE, an interruption, intermiſſion, ot 


ceſſation, of the courſe of a thing: as, diſcontinuance 0: 

_ Poſſeſſion, of a plea, proceſs, &c. 1 

The effect of a diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion is, that a mal 
may not enter on his own land, or tenement alienated, 
whatever his right be to it, of himſelf, or by his om 
authority; but muſt bring his writ, and feek to recover 
poſſeſſion by law, As if a man alien the lands he hold- 
eth in right of his wife; or a tenant in tail make an 
feoffment, or leaſe for life not warranted by the ſtat. 3? 
Hen. VIII. by fine, or livery of ſeiſin; ſuch alicnations 
are called di/continuances, | | 


R 
Fr 
* . 


tunity of proſecution. is loſt, and not recoverable, but 
by beginning a new ſuit. For to be diſcontinued, and i 
be put off without a day, are the fame thing; and ue 
nothing leſs than to be finally diſmiſſed the court. 
Diſcontinuance of proceſs, at Common Law, is helped by 
appearance; and by ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 30. all 
diſcontinuances, miſcontinuances, and negligences there- 
in, of plaintiff or defendant, are cured after verdict. 
DisconTINUANCE of plea, is when divers things ſhould be 


1 
* 1 


a Ce“ 


DIS 


4 defendant's plea anſwers to part only, it is a diſcontinu- 


on ma; , 5 
19 | ance; and the plaintiff may take judgment by nil dicit, 
who hg Wl for that which is not anſwered 3 but if the plaintifF plead 
| £1 cover, the whole action 18 diſcontinued. 5 
eter D.. | If a juſtice-ſeat be diſcontinued by the not coming of the 
but BE juſtices, the king commonly renews the ſame by his 
Dy che : DP; in Mufic, the relation of two ſounds, which 
centir, are always, and of themſelves, difagreeable, whether ap- 
impoe! Wl lied in ſucceſſion or conſonance. "NS | 
only :; If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that 
F. Ma. is, have ſuch a difference of tune, as that, being ſounded 
"a together, they make a mixture, or compound found, 
trumen which the ear receives with diſpleaſure, it is called a 
; whic, diſcord z, as, on the contrary, if it receive it with plea- 
1 parch. ſure, it is called a concord; and whatever two ſounds 
painted. make an agreeable, or diſagreeable compound, they will 
-rowel; 3 have the ſame effects reſpectively, if they be applied in | 
' = ſucceſſion. 952 „ 
of Sv. As concords are denominated harmonical intervals, ſo 
mbly ck may diſcords be denominated unharmonical intervals. 
formity 1 | Dis are diſtinguiſhed into concennous, and inconcinnous 

IP tervals. | | ; | | $174 
Lo =_ Discon ps, concinneus, by the Ancients called ecmeli, are 
uperſti. Wi ſuch as are apt, or fit for mulic, next to, and in combi- 
is con. nation with concords. Theſe are relations, which in! 
bent ok themſelves are neither very agreeable, nor very diſagree- 
ved hy able; and have only a good eilect in muſic by their op- 
f difer 0 * poſition, as ey heighten and illuſtrate the more natu- 
| 1 ral and eſſential principles of the pleaſure we ſeek. for; 
ſe 1147; or, as by their mixtures and combination with them, | 
military if | | rn a variety neceſſary to our being better 

_— eaſed. | | | 
ers {vr Notwithſtanding this, they are ſtill called dcr; as the | 
can be bitterneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweet- 

| neſs of others, and yet they may {till be bitter. 
reſs dc. | DisconDs, inconcinnous, by the ancients called ecmeli, are 
d. . | fach as are never choſen in muſic z as having too great 
ken by aà harſhneſs in them, though even the greateit diſcord is 
bat le 7%%%%%öͤĩõĩͤĩ ⁵ĩðVͤ Be nes 
or renn The effential principles of harmony, harmonical inter- 
nt, de- | vals, or concords, are but few, in, number only eight; 
nd the dee indefinite number of other ratios are all diſcords. 
it loſe; | | Hence Mr. Malcolm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome | 
; of the leſs untoward of theſe diſcard into the ſyſtem of | 
od, or | muſic. In order to this, he conſiders the effect of hav- 
im his 5 ing none but harmonical intervals in the ſyſtem of 
oods; | mulic, 2 h 
5005; 1. With reſpect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move 
anſwer always from one degree of tune to another, ſo as every 
eſtion, note, or ſound to the next, were in the ratio of ſome |] 
clainer Concord; the variety, which is the life of muſic, would | 
igt to gon be exhauſted. For to move by no other than har- 
= monical intervals, would not only want variety, and ſo 
newly — weary us with a tedious repetition of the ſame things, 
7 — but the very perſeCtion of fuch relations of ſounds would | 
throw, cloy the car, in the ſame manner as ſweet and luſcious 
e who things do the taſte ; which, for that reaſon, are artfully | 
ſcaſoned with the mixture of ſour and bitter. 
a ge- —_ Þ With reſpect to muſic in parts, i. e, when two or 
peri- more voices join in conſonance, the general rule is, that 
: body the ſucceſſive ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſe- 
ies of RR veral voices ſhall be all concords. Now there ought to | 
ro- be a variety in the choice of theſe ſucceſſive concords, 
ſome- and alſo in the method of. their ſucceſſions; all which | 
er co- depends on the movement of the ſingle parts. So that, 
ſome - if theſe could only move in an agreeable manner by har- 
-hino- monical diſtances, there are but a few different ways 
| 5 wherein they could move from concord to concord; and 
n, or hereby we ſhould loſe much of the ravithment of ſounds 
nc of in conſonance. As to this part then, the thing de- 
manded is a variety of ways whereby each fingle voice, 
man or more in conſonance, may move agreeably in the ſuc- 
1ated, Cellive ſounds, ſo as to paſs from concord to concord, | 
own a and meet at every note in the fame, or a different con- 
cover cord, from what they ſtood in at the laſt note. | 
hold- * In what caſes, and for what reaſons, diſcords are allowed, 
any the rules of compoſition muſt teach; but. only joining 
it, 32 theſe two conſiderations, &c. we ſee how imperfect muſic| 
tions Would be without any other intervals than concords. 

Z Beſide the concinnous diſcor ds, uſed deſignedly in muſic, 
ppoſ- there are ſeveral other diſcord relations, which happen | 
„but unaxvoidably, in a kind of accidental and indirect man- 
\d 10. a ner. Thus, in the ſucceſſion of ſeveral notes, there are 
1 axe Z to be conſidered not only the relations of thoſe which 

1 tucceed others immediately, but alſo of thoſe betwixt, 
d by u hich other notes intervene. Now the immediate ſuc-| 
b. all ceſſion may be conducted fo as to produce good melody 
herc- yet among the diſtant notes there may be very greſs dr/- 
. cords, that would not be tolerable in immediate ſuccel- 
1d be ſion, and far leſs in conſonance. And ſuch 4iſcords arc 
. It actually contained in the ſcale of mulic. Thus, taking“ 


4 de- 


4 


D 1s 


any one ſpecies, e. gr. that with the greatet third, and 
marking the degrees betwixt each term and the next; 
though the progreſſion be melodious, as the terms refer 
to one common fundamental, yet there are ſeveral 4% 
cords among the mutual relations of the terms; e. gr. 
from 4th to 7th g, is 32: 453 and from 2d g to Gth g. 
is 27 : 40; and from 2d g to 4th, is 27: 32; all 4½ 
cords. fe, ; 

The ſpecies of counterpoint, wherein there'is a mixture 
of dijcords, is called figurative counterpoint ; of which there 
are two kinds; that wherein the diſcords are introduced 
occaſionally, to ſerve as tranſitions from concord to con- 
cord; and that wherein the diſcord bears a chief part in 
the harmony. 5 ; 
Diſcors may tranſiently paſs upon the unaccented parts 
of the meaſure, without any offence to the ear: this is 


concord immediately following. 5 
The harmony of diſcords is that wherein the diſcardt are 
made uſe of as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the har- 
mony. For, by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the 
ſucceeding concords receive an additional luſtre. Thus 
painting. e 8 
The diſcords are the 5th when joined with the 6th; the 
4th joined with the 5th; the gth is of its own nature a 
diſcord; ſo is the th. : | 
Theſe diſcords are always to be introduced into the Har- 
mony with due preparation, and mult be ſucceeded by 
concords ; which is commonly called the reſolution of the 
diſcord. The diſcord is prepared by ſubſiſting firſt in tha 
harmony in quality of a concord; that is, the ſame note, 
which becomes the diſcord, is firſt a concord to the baſs- 
note immediately preceding that to which it is a diſcord. 
The diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by 
a concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only ot 
greater 2d, or leſſer 2d. 7” 5 
DiscorD, apple of, pomum diſcordiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſig- 
nify the ſubject, or occaſion of ſome miſunderſtanding 
in a ſociety. It is borrowed from the heathen mytho- 
logy : the poets feign, that at the marriage of Thetis 


whereon were written theſe words, To the faireſt; which 


las, and Venus, each pretending a title to the apple. 
DISCOVERT, in Law, denotes an unmarried woman. 
DISCOVERY, in Law, the act of revealing or diſclofing 
any matter by the defendant, in his anſwer to a bill filed 
againſt him in a court of equity. | | | 
DISCOVERY of accomplices is provided for in the cafes of 
_ robbery, burglary,” houſe-breaking, and larceny, to the 
value of five ſhillings, from ſhops, warehouſes, itabies, 
and coach-houſes, by 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 8. 10 
and 11 W. III. cap. 23. and 5 Anne, cap. 31. which. 
enact, that if any ſuch felon, being out of priſon, ſhall 
diſcover two or more perſons who have committed the 
like felonies, ſo that they may be convicted, he {hall in 
moſt caſes receive a reward of 40l. and in general be 
entitled to a pardon of all * offences, excepting 
only murder and treaſon. And if any ſuch perſon, hav- 


Geo. II. cap. 30. be pardoned for all ſuch felonies com- 
mitted before ſuch difcovery. 5 1 55 


a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
romances; wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a di 
covery is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other 
circumitances, of a principal perſon, which were before 
unknown. 55 | 
thus diſcover one another in the ſame fituation and ſen- 
timents they were in before : in effect, thoſe #]coveries, 
which are immediately followed by a peripetia, or change 


ravelling depends, are always the moſt beautiful. 
One of the fineſt diſcoveries ever brought upon the ſtage, 
is that of Oc dipus in Sophocles; for the minute he finds 
himſelf the ſon of that Jocaſta, who was then his wife, 
he becomes of the moit happy, the molt miſerable of all 
men. 
There are three ſorts of 4:ſceveries : the firſt by certain 
marks in the body, either natural, or accidental : ſuch 
is that of Ulyiles, who having received a wound in the 
thigh by a boar, before the 'Frojan war, is diſcovered by 
the old nurſe, upon waſhing his legs after his return 
home incognitooo | | 
The ſecond by tokens: as the caſket of things, which the 
prieſts found with Ion when he was expoſed, diſcoyers 
Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his mother. 


The 


called ſuppoſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord ſuppoſes a 


the diſcords are in muſic what the ſtrong ſhades are in 


and Peleus, the goddeſs of diſcord threw a golden apple, 


immediately ſtirred yp a diſſenſion between Juno, Pal- 


ing {eloniouſly ſtolen any lead, iron, or other metals, 
ſhall diſcover and convict two offenders of having ille- 
gally bought or received the ſame, he ſhall by ſtat. 29 


DiscoveRy by bankrupt. See CERTIFICATE of Bankrupt... 
DiscoveERY, in Dramatic Poetry, a manner of unravelling 


A diſcovery ſhould never be in vain, by leaving thoſe who 


of fortune of ſome principal character, whereon the un- 


The chird is made by remembrance: that is, when the 
ſight or . ag thing occaſions us to recollect our 


misfortunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocus 
fing his actions at Troy, the memory of them ſtruck 


him, and drew tears from his eyes, which diſcovered 


him to Alcinous. | $1 
But the fineſt ſort is, that which ariſes from the ſubject, 
or incidents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his 


exceſſive curiolity, and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by | 


Pylades. 


DISCOUNT, in Commerce, a ſum deduced, or retained 


in hand, upon paying a greater. See DEDUCTION. 
The term is much 25 among mechanics, and manu- 
facturers, who keep workmen, journeymen, labourers, 
&c. for the- ſums advanced them before-hand, which are 
diſcounted when the payments are made in courſe. 


DiscounT is more particularly uſed for an allowance 


made on a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet 
become due; to induce the acceptor, or debtor, to ad- 
vance the money. _ Sdn 3 

In the uſual mode of calculating this diſcount, it is ſup- 
poſed that the whole intereſt which might be made of 
the debt till it becomes payable, ſhould be diſcounted : 
but this is not juſt ; for though it be true, that from this 
time to the time when the debt becomes due, ſuch inte- 


reſt might be made of it, yet it is not true, that by pay- 
ing the whole debt without diſcount, the debtor loſes ſo 


much at this time as that intereſt ; becauſe he cannot be 
ſaid to have loſt it, till the time comes when he ſhould 


receive it; and therefore he cannot be ſaid to loſe any 


more at this time than ſuch a ſum, as being laid out at 


Intereſt from this time till the time of payment of the 


debt would amount to the intereſt of the debt for the 
ſame time : in order to obtain this ſum, find the amount 
of 1. for the given time, which, at the rate r and for the 
time i, will be 1 + rt. See INTEREST. And vt is 


the intereſt of the principal p for the ſame time; there- 


fore 1411: 1:27: 2 — which is the diſcount re- 
| 1+r | 


. quired. Or, otherwiſe, find a eee Ty eng 
| laid out at a certain rate of intereſt for the given time of 
_ diſtolnt, will amount to the debt: this principal is its 


preſent worth, and the difference between this and 


the debt is the true diſcount. Thus 1+7t:1::Þ: 
—— and frond 2 the true diſcount as be- 
II. | 35 | 
fore. Hence we have the following rule: divide the 


1471 147. 


continual product of the debt, rate and time by the ſum 


: of 1 and the product of the rate and time. To find the 
annual diſcount at 3 per cent. divide . 03 by 1.03; at 33 
per cent. .035 by 1.035; at 4 per cent. .04 by 1.04, & c. 


and the ſeveral quotients will be the diſcounts required. 
Thus, „ 1 5 


11. with its intereſt for 1 day is 1. 0001, 3699 
| „ 77, 100047 e. 


Then divide The quotients| And arithmetical Diſcounts 

unit by are, complements, of 11. for 

1.0001,3699 | .9998,0303 | -0001,3697 { 1 day 
1.0002,7397 | -9997,2010 | .0002,7399 | 2 
1.0c04,1096 | .9995,8921 .0004,1079 . | 3 
1.0005, 4795 -9994,5235 005, 4768 | 4 
1.0006,8493 | 9993, 1554 -0006,8446 ñ 5 
1.0008,2192 | .9991,7876 .o008,2124 (6 
1.0009,5890 | .9990,4202 | .0009,5798 7 
1.0010,9589 9989, 053 00 10,9469 { 8 
1.00 12, 3288 . 9987, 6864 0012,3136 9 
1.00 13,6986 9986, 3201 0013, 6799 ] 10 
1. 0136, 9863 9864, 8649] 135, 1351 {109 
1.0273,9720 | .9733,3333 | -0266,6667 230 


Thus a table of diſcount may be formed for any number 
of days. See ſuch a table at twelve ſeveral rates in 
Smart's Tables, 4to edit. See allo on this ſubject Maj. 
colm's Arithm. book vi. chap. 10. | 
Diſcounts are alſo frequently given for the payment of 
dubious, or bad debts. | | 


DiscounrT is alſo uſed among merchants when they bu 


D1scouNT is alſo uſed with leſs propriety for the tare, or 


thing to an unknown. 


commodities on truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller 
ſhall diſcount ſo much with him per cent. for each pay. 
ment made before the time expired. See PROMT 
payment. | ; | | 
The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two 


kinds of diſcount : the firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, 


is reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per 
cent. E. gr. At 2 per cent. diſcount on a hundred pounds, 
there is only ninety-eight pounds to pay: whereas that 
on commodities, is not 45 laid on the hundred pounds, 


but on the hundred and diſcount added together. So that 


diſcounting for goods at 10 per cent. there, is only eight 


abated on a hundred and eight, and not on the hundred. 


This laſt, he ſays, is the true diſcount. 


waſte of any commodity, ſum, &c. 


DISCOURSE, in Logic, from diſcurro, I rain over, an ope- 


ration of the human mind, whereby it paſſes, or pro- 
ceeds from one thing to another, that is, from a known 


The ſchoolmen define it an act of cognition, whereby 
the mind deduces one thing from n der : this it does, 
when, in conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſi- 
tion, it yields aſſent to another: ſo that diſcourſe conſiſts 
in a dependency of aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order 


between the acts, that that belonging to the conſequent _ 


ariſes from that belonging to the antecedent. So that 
the intellect is then ſaid, diſcurrere, to diſcourſe ; & 
from an aſſent to one or more propoſitions, it infers or. 


draus an aflent to another. 


en, 
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The object of diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which ; 
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per cent. 


i | find the diſcount of the ſame debt for any part of one 


year, by taking the proportional part anſwering to the 
time, as the 365th part of the whole diſcount for that of 


of this rule, as well as of the tables which he has given 


inſtead of £ = the diſcount required: the former quan- 
* — einedb — 


tity is evidently leſs than the latter, if 7 be a fraction, 


but greater when t is a whole or mixt number. The fol- 
lowing rule, by which Mr. Smart has conſtructed his 


tables, which are the moſt accurate of this kind, will 


give a ſimilar reſult with the theorem already propoſed. 
Find the intereſt of 1/. for any day or number of days, 
at any given rate; then divide unit by the ſum of 1/. and 
its intereſt; and the arithmetical complement of the 
quotient will be the required diſcount, Example at 5 


a a day, &c. But it is * to perceive the erroneouſnefs 


founded upon it. By his rule 1:2 — :: x 9 
| | . I +r I+r| 


| 


At 2 per cent, the diſcount is . 0291, 2621, 3892. ; reret 
At 1 „5 8128 423 — 25 the intellect is employed in giſcour ſing, is the connexion 
5 5 80 = .0384,6153,8462. of extremes conſidered with regard to ſome third, or 
. 330, 6220, 005. medium: thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable 
; 5 xe - .0476,1904,7619. animal is riſible, affirming, that there is a connexion 
| = 's. 0 -- 0506,03773585. | between riſibility and rationality ; and then finds, there 
{i} _ 4 - 0740, 740%, 40% 4. likewiſe a connexion betwixt man and reaſonable ani: 
vl 5 - .0909,0909,0909. mal; and afterwards gathering from the connexion ſound _ 
il 05 pc po oa II between riſible and man, with rational, that man and 
1 The diſcount of 11. for one year multiplied by any princi- | riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as both are connected 
Fl pal will give the annual diſcount of that principal: e. g. with rational; it is ſaid to —_— >. N 
{al the diſcount of 1000. for a year at 5 per cent. is 4.76194. | Hence it appears, that diſcourſe, whereon men uſe to 
| 8c. or 40. 155. 24.3 : and 951. 45. 94.5 will amount to value themſelves, does really betray the infirmity of the 
100 . in a year at this intereſt; whereas it is the com- human underſtanding; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of 
mon practice to allow 50. 5 | „„ ſeveral > runs acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a 
pe i 2 1 Dein nn i cant |. With: that there is no diſcourſe in God, who under- 
Tr re on By debt _ 50 mu be 15 fou - S ſtands all things originally and one See REASONING. 
* "08 FDT, Dr. Harris in his Lexicon directs to Discouksz, in Rheteric, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with | 
ORATION. | | By 


DISCOUS Flower, Botaniſts reckon two claſſes of plants 


with a diſcous flower, 1. Such as have the flower com- 


pounded, and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks 


not milky when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, 


whoſe Bowers are compounded into a diſcus figure, but 


their feeds not pappous. Of the former kind are the 
flea-banes, ragweeds, groundſels, &c. and of the latter 
are daiſies, chamomile, tanſy, wormwood, &c. Theſe 


are diſtinctions ſounded by, Mr. Ray, but not regarded 


by the later botaniſts. 


DISCRETE, or Disjuxcr, Proportion, is, when the ra- 


tio between two or more pairs of numbers, or quanti- 


ties, is the ſame, and yet there is not the ſame propor- 


tion between all the four numbers. 

Thus, if the numbers 6: 8:: 3: 4 be conſidered; the ra- 

tio between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that 

between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are pro- 

portional: but it is only diſcretely, or digjundtly; for 6 is 

not to 8, as 8 to 3; that is, the proportion is broken off 
g | between 


Discussio is alſo uſed, in a medi 


5 DISCUSSORIA, Diſcutientia, iagD¹⁰jHa, diſcutients. See [- 
n = DISCUTIENTS, in Medicine, either repellers or remedies 


| nd 2, and is not continued alt along, as it 1s 
blowing; which are called continual proportionals, 
viz. 3:6 :: 12: 24+ CUPS af By 0 
DiscRETE Quant, 18 ſuch as is not continued and joined 
rg 4 number, whoſe parts, being diſtinct units, 
cannot be united into one continuum ; for in a continuum 
there are no actual determinate parts before divifion, but 
they are potentially infinite; wherefore it is uſually and 
truly ſaid, that continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. 
See CONTINUITY. : : 
DISCRETION, in Law, the faculty of diſcerning between 
right and wrong; and therefore whoever hath power to 
"8 at diſcretion, 18 bound by the rule of reaſon and law. 
2 Inſt. 56. 298. Infants, & c. under the age of diſcre- 
tion, are not puniſhable for crimes ; and want of diſcre- 
tion is a good exception againſt a witneſs. 2 Hawk. 
| 434. See AGE, and INFANCY. ö 
DISCRETIONE, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to direct 
the ſinger or player to execute his part with care dili- 


Dfsck Ely Prepoſitions, are thoſe where various judg- 
ments are made, and denoted, by the particles but, not- 
withſtanding, or by words of the like nature either ex- 
preſſed, or underſtood. Thus, fortune may deprive me 
of my wealth, but not of my virtue; they, who croſs 
the ſeas, change their climate, but not their diſpoſition 3 
are called diſcretive propoſitions. | | 
DISCUS, among the Ancients, a name given to a round 
ſhield, conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero, | 
and hung up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of 
ſome great action. | REES 
From the figure of this diſcus, or rather of that which the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, 


quoit of braſs, comes the word ſo much in uſe among 
aſtronomers, viz. the diſc of the ſun, or moon. See 
Disc. 3 | | | | 
Discus, Discevs, or DisciFoRmIs Cometa, a comet or | 
fiery meteor reſembling a round diſh or platter. The 
chief of this kind is called a ſolar comet, from the like- | 
neſs of its rays to thoſe of the ſun ; it is called alſo r9/a 
and chryſeus, from its bright ſilver colour mixed with a | 
golden or amber one. = EO. 
| DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear 
treating, or handling of any point, or problem. 'The 
word imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties 
and obſcurities with which a thing was embarraſſed. 
We fay, ſuch a point was well d:/cuſſed, when it was 
well treated of, and cleared up. . 


cinal ſenſe, for a diſ- 
perſing the matter of any tumour, or ſwelling, through 
the pores of the body; or an cvacuation of ſome thin 
matter gathered in any part, by inſenſible perſpira- 
tion. | 


DiscuTienTs. 


proper to open the pores, and evacuate the redundant or 
peccant humours of the body by inſenſible perſpiration 
or Otherwiſe. „„ by „ 
Diſcutients are in this laſt ſenſe the ſame with What we 
otherwiſe call diaphoretics. og : ; 


+ DISDIAP ASON, in Muſic, a compound concord, in the 


_ quadruple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2. 
The d/diaþaſen is produced when the voice goes from 
the firſt. tone to the fifteenth, and may be called a 
fifteenth, 1 N . 
The voice ordinarily does not go further than from its 
firſt tone to the diſdiapaſon; 1. e. it does not go beyond 
tbe compaſs of a double octave; for the diſdiapaſon is an 
octave doubled. It may ſometimes riſe ſeveral tones 
above a diſdiapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle disfigures 
it, and makes it falſe. In reality, the ancient ſcale, or 
_ Clagramma, only extended to a diſdiapaſen. 
DispiarasOx-Diapente, in Muſic, a concord in a ſextuple 
ratio of 1 to 6. | . 
!SDIAPASON-=Diateſſaron, a compound concord in the 
Proportion of 16 to 3. 1 
1SDIAPASON-Ditone,-a compound conſonance in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 2. 5 | | 


"SDIAPASON-Semiditane, a compound concord in the pro- 
NG of 24 to 25. 

ISEASE, in Medicine, that ſtate of a living body, wherein 

is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, whe- 


wer vital, natural, or animal. See Acute and Chronic 
DiskASsE | 3 


of » diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, whereby 

85 action of ſome part is immediately injured. | 
r, diſeaſe 18 a depraved and diſorderly ſtate of the ſolid, | 

and fluid parts ; whereby all, or ſome of the functions, 


ode of the body, or mind, or both, are either abo- } 
liſhed, or impaired. _ ; | 


Vor. II. No 99. 


An ingenious author of a late Latin treatiſe, De Purga« 
tione, holds the eſſence of a diſeaſe to conſiſt in a want of 
that equilibrium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which 
is neceflary to the maintenance of health: others add, 
that all diſeaſes ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a 
tenſion of the fibres. 

Of all animals, man is ſubject to the. moſt diſeaſes; and 
of men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are molt expoſed 
thereto. Other animals have their % ſes; but they are 
in ſmall number: nor are plants without them; though 
their maladies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The ancients 
deified their diſcaſes: Voſſius De Idolol. lib. viii. cap. 5. 
Some diſeaſes only impair the uſe of the part immediately 


affected; as the ophthalmia, gout, &c. Others deſtroy 


it entirely; as the gutta ſerena, palſy, &c. Some affect 
the whole body; as the fever, apoplexy, epilepſy, &c. 
Others only impair a part; as the aſthma, colic, dropſy, 
&c. Some only affect the body; as the gout : others 
diſturb the mind ; as melancholy, delirium, &c. Laſtly, 
others affect both the body and mind; as the mania, 
phre &c. | | 
The Mer the country, in general, the fewer and the 
leis violent are the diſeaſes. Scheffer tells us, that the 
Laplanders know no ſuch thing as the plague, or fevers 
of the burning kind, nor are ſubject to half the diſtem- 
pers we are. They are robuſt and ſtrong, and live to 
_ eighty, ninety, and many of them to more than a hun- 
dred years; and, at this great age, they are not feeble 
and decrepid, as with us, but a man of ninety is able to 
work or travel as well as a man of fixty with us. They 
are ſubject, however, to ſome diſtaſes more than other 
nations: thus they have often diſtempers of the eyes, 
which is owing to their living in ſmoke, or being blinded 
by the ſnow. Pleuriſies and inflammations of the lungs 


often rages with great violence. They have one gene- 
Aral remedy againſt theſe, and all other internal di/ea/es : 
this is the root of that ſort of moſs, as Scheffer expreſſes. 
it, which they call zerth. They make a decoction of 
this root in the whey of rein-deer milk, and drink very 
large doſes of it warm, to keep up a breathing ſweat ; if 
they cannot get this, they uſe the ſtalks of angelica 
boiled in the ſame manner: they have not ſo great an 
opinion of this as of the other remedy; but the keeping 
in a ſweat, and drinking plentifully of diluting liquors, 
may go a great way in the cure of their di/ea/es, whether 
either the one, or the other of the drugs, have any virtue 
or not. They cure pleuriſies, by this method, in a very 
few days; and get ſo well through the ſmall-pox with 
it, that very few die of it. „„ ng 
It has been always obſerved, that people of particular 
places were peculiarly ſubject to particular diſeaſes, 
which are owing to their manner of living, or to the 
air, and effluvia of the earth and waters. Hoffman has 
made ſome curious obſervations on diſeaſes of this kind. 
He obſerves, that ſwellings of the throat have always 
been common to the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries: and the old Roman authors ſay, Who wonders 
at a ſwelled throat in the Alps? The people of Swiſſer- 
land, Carynthia, Styria, the Hartz foreſt, 'Tranſylvania, 
and the inhabitants of Cronſtadt, he obſerves, are all 
ſubject to this diſeaſe from the ſame cauſe. See BRON - 
 CHOCELE.. | e ä 
The French are peculiarly troubled with fevers, with 
worms, and with hydroceles and ſarcoceles; and all 
theſe diſorders ſeem to be owing originally to their eat- 


eſpecially at their public games, and which was a SI alſo very frequent among them; and the ſmall-pox 


ing very large quantities of cheſnuts. The people of 1 


our own nation are peculiarly afflicted with hoarſeneſſes, 

catarrhs, coughs, dyſenteries, conſumptions, and the 
ſcurvy: and the women with the fuor albus, or whites ; 

and children, with a diſeaſe ſcarce known elſewhere, 

which we call the rickets. In ditterent parts of Italy, 

different diſeaſes reign. At Naples, the venereal diſeaſe 

is more common than in any other part of the world. 
At Venice, people are peculiarly ſubject to the bleeding 
piles. At Rome, tertian agues and lethargic diſtempers 

are molt common. In Tuſcany, the epilepſy, or falling 

ſickneſs. And in Apulia they are molt ſubject to burn- 

ing fevers, pleuriſies, and to that ſort of madneſs which 

is attributed to the bite of the r ARANTULA, and which, 

it is ſaid, is only to be cured by muſic. WD Ges, 

In Spain, apoplexies are common, as alſo melancholy, 

hypochondriacal complaints, and bleeding piles. The 

Dutch are peculiarly ſubject to the ſcurvy, and to the 
ſtone in the kidneys. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Po- 
merania, and Livonia, are all 2 alficked with the 

ſcurvy: and it is remarkable, that in Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway, fevers are very common; but in Iceland, 

Lapland, and Finland, there is ſcarce ever ſuch a diſtaſe 

met with; though peripneumonies are very common in 

theſe places, as alſo 4i/eaſes of the eyes and violent pains 

of the head. The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflicted 

with ulcers, made by the cold, of the nature of what 
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we call chilblains, but greatly worſe ; and m Poland 
and Lithuania there reigns a peculiar diſeaſe, called the 
plica polonica, ſo terribly painful and offenſive, that ſcarce 
any thing can be thought of worſe. - 

The people of Hungary are very ſubject to the gout and 
rheumatiſm : they are more infeſted alſo with lice and 
fleas than any other people in the world, and they have 


3. Of canals, compoſed of ſuch membranes, which aro 
all the greater veſſels of the body. 

6. Of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canals 
compreſſed and grown together, ſo as to be void of "Tg 
mour to diſtend them; or canals growing into one cor. 


ſiſtent part, the humour hardening together with the 
veſſel that contained it. 
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a peculiar diſeaſe which they call cremor. Laſtly, Suppoſing theſe parts all found, diſeaſes may beſil 
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The Germans, in different parts of the e Ws are ſub- 
ject to different reigning diſeaſes. In Weſtphalia, they 
are peculiarly troubled with peripneumonies and the 
itch, In Sileſia, Franconia, Auſtria, and other places 
thereabout, they are very liable to fevers of the burning 
kind, to bleedings at the noſe, and other hæmorrhages; 


and to the gout, inflammations, and conſumptions. In | 


Miſnia they bave purple fevers; and the children are 
peculiarly infeſted with worms In Greece, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, there are very few diſeaſes ; but what they 
have, are principally burning fevers and phrenſies. At 
Conſtantinople the plague always rages; and in the 


Weſt Indian iſlands, malignant fevers, and the moſt | 


terrible colics. Theſe diſeaſes are called endemic. | 

As the actions, or conditions of the body, ſo alſo the 
diſeaſes, or defects thereof, may be reduced to three ge- 
neral heads; viz. 1. Difeaſes of the ſolid parts. 2. Thoſe 
of the fluid parts. And, 3. Diſeaſes compounded of 


them, with reſpect to their ſtructure, from a vice, or 
vicious application, of the matter of nutrition. | 
DisEASEs, Organical. An organical part, conſiſting of th, 
ſeveral ſimple parts above mentioned, and fitted to per. 
form any office, by means of ſome humour contained in 
it, may be conſidered, either in itſelf, as a ſolid part, cr 
with reſpect to the humour it contains. In the $1 
view, organical diſeaſes are reducible to four claſfes, 
1. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumſtances there. 
of; as roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, &c. To this belong 
the avacoporrs, when one veſſel] opens into another; the 
Pftetcrnd noise, when a rupture is made; Jeter, when 
a breach is occaſioned by corroſion ; the gig, which 
is a total obſtruction of the cavity, by a viſcous, grumoyz 
matter; the gerex epi, or narrownefs of the paſſage, 
the aids, or compreſſion of the ſides of the cavity; 
ovuevors, when the fides are quite joined; and vy nig 
when the veſſet is ſo emptied, that, the ſides falling to- 


both. - 
A popular ſyllabus of diſeaſes may be given, as follows : 
the ſolid parts, 1. e. the bones, and fleſh, may be difor- | 
dered five ways; viz. they may be rendered turgid by 
tumours; cut with wounds; corroded by ulcers, or ca- 


gether, the cavity is loſt. Hee DiaPEDEs1s, D1zks1, 

2. In the number, where it is either deficient or reduy. 
dant: but the parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, fo as to 
_ occaſion a difeaje. 
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1 rieſes; removed out of their place, as in hernias, pro-] 3. In magnitude, to which belong nodes, exoſtoſes, and 
$1177 8/6 lapſuſes, and diſlocations ; or diſcontinued by fractures, and calluſes. „ . 
U | and contuſions. 9855 N Fe 4. In the ſituation, and connexion; as, when the lig. 
| i 41 Diiſeaſes of the fluids are either in the maſs of the blood, } ments are too long, or too ſhort, when broken, or de. 
| r or the ſpirits: thoſe of the blood are reducible to two | praved; alſo, dittortions, luxations, ſubluxations, her. 
$11; 116 kinds; thoſe that thicken, and inſpiſſate, or, which a- nie, or ruptures in the groin, fcrotum, bladder; fe. 
I 4 | mounts to the ſame, retard its motion; and thofe which | cidentize of the wemb, bladder, and rectum ; diſorder; 
UA attenuate, and diſſolve, and of confequence accelerate it. | of the tendons, and muſcles, particularly their flying ou 
Il 85 Joo this latter kind belong fevers, and feveriſh affections] of their places; the relaxation, or rupture of the mem. 
f | ' | | alone : all the other diſeaſes of the blood belong to the | branous ligament that ſhould retam them. . 
Jl = ** e : | CRE Laftly, There is a dtſeaſe, common both to ſimilar and 


In too thick a ſtate of the blood, its principles are too | organical parts, called ſolution of continuity. 
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«<rafs, and its molecules too big; whence a lentor, lazy 
motion, and even ſtoppage, particularly in the ſinous 
_ paſſages of the glands; and hence obſtructions, inflam- 
mations, ſchirrhuſes, ſarcomas, verrucæ, puſtules, œde- 
mata, impetigines, and other tumours, and congeſtions, 
both in the viſcera, and habit of the body : and hence, 
again, drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochondriacal affec- 
tions, &c. lt this thick blood be too much replete with 


tharp acid ſalts, it will deſtroy the texture of the parts, | 


and break out in ulcers; as in phthifical, fcrophulous, 


cers, and other eroſive tumours, according to the quality 
and degree of ſaltneſs and acrimony ; and from the ſame 
ſource ariſe cephalalgias, cardialgias, colics, gouts, 
rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, &c. which, by abrading the 
ſolid ſubſtance, frequently emaciate the body. Ts 


The diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits ariſe either, 1. From | 


en intermiſſion, or retardation of their motion; or a di- 


minution of their quantity: or, 2. From a diſorder in 


their craſis, or quality. | non ay 
To the firſt claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, 
coma, carus, palſy, ſtupor, tremor, &c. To the ſecond 


belong the mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhnefs, me- 


lancholy, vertigo, ſpaſms, epilepſy, hyſteric affections, 
horror, &c. Add, that, as all diſeaſes of the blood arife 
trom external cauſes, viz. ſome one, or more, of the 


10n-naturals, as food, air, evacuation, &c. ſo thoſe of | 


the ſpirits generally proceed from diſorders of the blood. 
Laſtly, the diſeaſes of the fluids, whether thofe in the 


blood, or fpirits, are feldom conlined long thereto z but | 


they preſently come to diſturb and impede ſome of the 
ſunctions of the ſolid parts; and, at laſt, corrupt the 
ſubſtance of. the ſolids themſelves. Hence compound, 
or complicated diſeaſes, which are infinitely various. 
The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accu- 
rate and icientifical diviſion of diſeaſes, into thoſe of the 
ſolids and fluids. 3 FOES EE | 
 Dis8EASEs of the ſolids he conſiders, either as of the ſimple 
and ſimilar parts, or of the organical. my 
DisEAsEs, Similar, arc, 1. Thoſe of the Jaft and ſmalleſt 
fibres; which are reducible to too great tenſion, and 
laxneſs, too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution 
of their continuity. 8 
2. Thoſe of the membranes, which, being only aſſem- 
blages of the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the 
ſame diforders. | 


3. Thoſe of the laſt and ſmalleſt canals, which arc 


formed of ſuch membranes. 
4. Of the membranes compoſed of fuch canals,_ 


DisEasEs of the fiuids, conſidering thoſe fluids ſimply, and 


quantity and quality: but conſidering them as contained 


| diſeaſes from the defect of humours, we icarce know di} 


As to the ſecond, ſuch quality of the hamonrs as dil- 
turbs the animal functions, is called cacochymia. Nox, 
ſcorbutic, and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes, carboes, can- | 


- whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and coheſion 3 or in the 


conſequently, with reſpe& to the part it is applied to, 
ſharp; whence acrimonies, both acid, alkaline, mur- 


' Laſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, 


1 et, | 


in themſelves, may be reduced to diforders in reſpect of 


in ſolids, they may err, too, in place and proportion. 
As to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the humours a8 
diſturbs the animal functions, is called a plethora : as to 


any. 


this is either in the fluids, conſidered in themſelves, 
their own parts, and compoſition z or conſidered as they 
concur towards conſtituting ſome part of the body. 
If the morbid quality be conſidered in the pros 
the humour, it muſt either confiſt in an augment\yon 
of bulk, whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſi, 
and ſynyzeſis; or in the diminution thereof, as in the 
diapnæ, and ceneangeiaz or an increaſe of foliditr, 
whence too great an attenuation; or a decay thereof 


ſigure, as when of ſpherical it becomes angular, and 


atic, ammoniac, ſaponaceous, vitriolic, &c. and oleol- 
ties; or in rigidity, and flexibility; or in elaſticity; 0 
in coheſion, and divifibility. See ATROPHY, XC. 
Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the prit- 
cipal diſorders they are ſubject to, are, too great ſuiit), 
or tenacity 3 or too much velocity in their veſſels, or too 
little. 2 | 5 . 


C 
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there ariſe divers diſeaſes, merely from their changing t 
place: theſe may be reduced to two elafſes, yiz. the 
groſſer humours, intruding themſelves into the finer c. 
nals; and the humours, extravaſating, or getting out 
among the ſolid parts; whence inflammations, anel- 
tyſms, varices, enchymoſes, œdemas, puſtules, drop!!s 
ſpongious ſwellings of the head, breait, abdomen, and 
uterus; and emphyſemas. 
Add, that the humours collected, and ſtagnating amol, 
the parts, grow putiid, purulent, ichorous, erolive, 3 
ſharp ; and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolich; 
whence ſinufes, fiſtulas, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphacelules 
cancers, and the like. 8 

Theſe are the prime differences of the diſeaſes of tl 
body; and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reit ; ſo that ches 
may be regarded, not only as diſeaſes, but as the caul“ 
of diſeaſes. See each farther explained under its reſpec- 
tive article in this work. 1 
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DisEasE, Acute, is that which terminates, or comes to its 


D1seasts, Chronic, ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, 


The ſources of chronical diſtempers, ſays the ſame au- 


frame from the ſcorbutus; Muſgrave, from the arthritis; 
Dr. Woodward, from the bile. Others imagine all di/- | 
_ eaſes the eſſects of a virus, which has lurked in the ſeed 
ever ſince the fin of Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the | 
Dane, take them to depend on ſome extraneous ferment, | 


DiskAsks of ſoldiers. See DiE r, and SOLDIERS. _ 
Di5EASEsS, Feigned. The cheat of ſeigning diſeaſes, for | 
idleneſs, or profit ſake, or for other occaſional purpoſes, 


| miſtance of a young lady, who puzzled ſeveral of our 


| occaſioned all the appearances, which ſome ſtrange fault 
In the juices had been before accuſcd of. | 


DIS 


Phere is alſo another diviſion of diſeaſes, in uſe among | 
hyſicians, taken from certain external accidents, which 
are common to a great _—_ different diſeaſes ; which 
diſtinction, too, has its uſe, t 10ugh they generally run 
it too far. Diſeaſes are by this diſtinguiſhed, 1. With 
reſpeCt to their cauſe, into idiopathy, ſympathy, proto- 
pathy, deutero athy, hereditary, connate, and acquired. | 
>. With reſpect to their ſubject, into diſeaſes of old age, 
children, adults, men, women, maids, pregnant, par- 
turient 3 and into endemical, epidemical, & c. 3. With 
reſpect to ſeaſons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, 
and intermitting. 4. With reſpeCt to their effects, into 
benign, malignant, curable, incurable, mortal, and 
contagious. 5 With reſpect to their ſtate, into begin- 
ning, progreſs, ſtate, declenſion, and end. And Jaſtly, 
With reſpect to duration, into moſt acute, which ter- 
minate in four days; acute, in twenty; and chronical, 
which are all thoſe of longer continuance. 


period, in a few days; or, as the phyſicians expreſs it, 

tito © cum periculs terminatur. | N 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to chronical. | 
All diſeaſes which hold above forty days, are reputed 
chronical. „„ Fe ER 

Dr. Quincy thinks an acute diſeaſe may be defined, that 
which 1s attended with an increaſed velocity of blood. 
Acute diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that, beſide the 
violence of the ſymptoms, if there be not time to empty 
the prime vie, it is very difficult to ſtop their progrels, 
and ſave the patient. = | 

Acute diſeaſes are uſually divided into thoſe ſimply called 
acute; and thoſe which, by reaſon of the vehemence of 
the ſymptoms, are called maſt acute. 

which are ſpeedy, and haſten to a criſis; as fevers, ſmall- 
ON, Kc: 5 
Crane diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural 
defect in the conſtitution, or to an irregular manner of 
liring; and evacuation of one kind or another, is nine 
parts in ten of their remedy, according to Dr. Cheyne. 


thor, are, 1. Viſcidity in the Juices, or the over-largeneſs | 
of their conſtituent particles; which not being ſuffi- 
ciently broken by the concoCtive powers, ſtop, or retard | 
the circulation. Or, 2. Too great abundance of ſharp 


acrimonious ſalts; whereby the juices themſelves are | 


rendered ſo dorroſive, as to burit or wear out the ſolids. 
Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force and ſpringi- 
neſs of the ſolids themſelves. 8 5 
An exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drinks be- 
gets the firſt; the bad condition of the ſame foods, the 
ſecond; and both together, with want of due exerciſe, 
the third. N „„ 

Several authors have given us very compendious theories 
of diſeaſes; reducing them all to ſome one general diſaf- 

fection. Bontekoe deduces all the diſeaſes of the human 


formed in or out of us. Laſtly, it appearing from the 


obſervations of Pliny, Kercher, Langius, and Bonomo, 
that there are little worms in feveriſh blood, puſtules, 
| carboes, and the itch, divers phyſicians have taken occa- 


ton to ſuſpect, that all diſeaſes ariſe from inſects. 


has been too common in all ages, and is too difficult to 
be diſcovered in all caſes; though, in many, there are 
ways of coming at the truth. We have had a very late 
beſt phyſicians, to account for the nature of a diſeaſe, 


not a bottle of aqua fortis been accidentally found in her 
chamber; the touching the arms, &c. with which, had | 


Diflimulation in regard to diſeaſes, may be reduced to 


three kinds. In the firſt, the ſickneſs is pretended by | 


words only, and really is not : of this nature are the pre- 
tended head-ach, colic, and the like; which, as the pa- 
tient can only know, the phylician may always be de- 
ceived, In the ſecond, there are not only words for 
teſtimonies of the ſickneſs, but there appear ſigns and 
marks of it on the body, which yet are only counter- 
feited to ſerve certain purpoſes. Scabbinels, leproſy, 
and even the exulceration of the lunos may be thus 
counterſeited ; the laſt by a pretended Pitting of blood. 
Glavidation is often pretended alſo. Our beggars often 


which thowed itſelf in a ſingular kind of excoriations ; | 
and the ſecret perhaps had never been diſcovered, had | 


| 


— 


DIS 


contrive the means of theſe to excite compaſſion. In 
the third kind of diſſimulation of diſeaſes, we are to in- 


clude the concealing a diſeaſe, which really exiſts, in- 


ſtead of the owning one which does not. 

In the diſcovery of theſe deceits, on which the credit 
of the phyſician often depends, it is not mere medical 
knowlege that will ſucceed, but there muſt be added to 


it a ſagacity in exploring all circumſtances and outward 
accidents, and eſpecially thoſe things which relate to 


the genius, temper, and ſtate of the perſon ſuſpected. 
The DAMONIACS of former ages, exorciſed by prieſts 
who wanted to propagate the credit of their religion, or 
their own ſanctity, have generally been cheats of this 
kind, and might have been diſcovered by any who had 
talents. and opportunities for the proper examinations. 
Sylvaticus, an Italian author, has given an excellent ſet 
of rules for the diſcovery of theſe frauds, and all others 


of pretended ſickneſſes, to which we reſer the curious 
reader, | 


Dis EASES of infants. See Ix ANT S. | 5 
Diseases, Pe/ilential or epidemic. Many think that the 


cauſe of all theſe is in the air, and is exhaled in vapours 
through the pores of the earth. | | 

It is generally obſerved, that peſſilential diſeaſes ſeize firſt 
the cattle ; which is not wonderful, ſince they naturally 
carry their noſes near the ground, and ſuck in the va- 
pours as they rife, or feed on the herbage that is infected 


by them. It often happens, that the vapours do not riſe 
ſo high as to affect men at all; but though in this caſe 


the plague would be naturally confined to the cattle 
alone, yet it gets among men by means of the food 
eaten by them, and before tainted with the contagion. 
There is no doubt but that the fleſh of animals that die 
of diſeaſes, partakes ſomewhat of the nature of theſe d:/- 


eaſes ; and when they are peſtilential, may ſpread a 
peſtilence among us, which, perhaps, would otherwiſe 


never have reached us. OE, 
The plague once begun, frequently joins itſelf with ſuch 
other diſeaſes as the people it attacks are moſt ſubject to; 


hence, in the northern nations, where the ſcurvy is fre- 
quent, it is often ſeen that the plague and ſcurvy appear 


mixed. 'Theſe two diſeaſes, in their nature, ſomewhat 
agreeing, make each other the worſe and more violent; 
but, on the contrary, there are other diſeaſes, depending 


on ſuch contrary cauſes, that the plague, if the patient 


ſurvives, proves a cure to them. 


Dr. Hodges inſtances the conſumption, and the king's 
evil, as two diſeaſes of this kind; which, though in 
themſelves of the molt terrible kind, and when in an ad- 


vanced ſtage uſually baffling all remedies, yet he ſaw 


. perſons in the plague that laſt raged in London, cured 
of both by the plague; the ſymptoms of the dijeaſe ap- 
pearing more mild in theſe than in other caſes, and the 


patients at once recovering of both complaints. 


He alſo tells us of ſome people terribly afflicted with the 


gout for many years, who being at that time affected by 
the contagion, had the plague with leſs violent ſymptoms 
than others; and were, on its going off, cured of the 
gout allo. | | To 


A ﬀever is uſually a concomitant ſymptom of the plague, 


but it is not an inſeparable ſign of it. A palpitation of 


the heart is another of the uſual, but not conſtant ſymp- 


toms; where this comes on, it is uſually very violent, 


and often is ſo loud, that it may be heard at a conſider- 


able nee, ) 
1he plague is leſs contagious than is uſually ſuppoſed, 


and thoſe who eſcape the terror of it, often eſcape it 
wholly. Hodges gives us an inſtance of a poor woman 


who had the plague ſoon after her delivery, and ſuckled 


her young child as ſhe lay ill of it. She had a carbuncle 
on her breaſt; near the nipple which the child fucked at, 


and yet the mother recovered, and the child never caught 
the infection at all; though this ſeemed a circumſtance 
under which there could be no eſcaping. _ 


Hodges, treating of the prognoſtics of an imminent. 


plague, tells us, that one very remarkable one 1s the 


change of chronic diſtempers in general into acute ones, 


and thoſe attended with very violent ſymptoms ; and a 
murrain among the cattle happening at the ſame time, 
form together a prognoſtic not eaſily to be got over, 
without the terrible ſequel of a general peſtilence. 
If the plague is very terrible at its firſt appearance, it 
never is of long duration; and on the contrary, when it 
comes, from a ſcarce perceptible beginning, more and 
more violent, it is generally of a long continuance. W hat 
time it takes from the beginning to the height, the lame 
it takes from the height to the final period. 
The moſt fatal ſymptoms in the laſt plague in London, 
and which uſually preſaged death very near, were h- 
morrhages from the noſe or ears, fluxes of the menſtrua 
in women, diarrhœas dyſenteries, and greenneſs and 
blackneſs of the excrements. | 

| The 
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DIS 


nauſeouſneſs continuing afterwards, are alſo terrible 
ſymptoms. The pulſe and urine, which are the two 
great things to judge by in nioſt illneſſes, in theſe preſage 
nothing at all. The pulſe is fallacious in the higheſt de- 


gree; and the urine often appears as well in the height | 


of the plague, as while the perſon was in health. 
Among the ſeveral preſervatives for particular places, the 


two beſt are the burning ſweet-ſcented woods in the time, 


and ſome of the reſins, ſuch as frankincenſe and the like; 
the other is the firing a number of.cannon every morning 
and evening. Hodges de Peſt, See EriDEMiIc, and 
PLAGUE. | | 


Disk As ES of Plants, M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſer- 


tation on this ſubject, in the Memoires de l' Academie 
des Sciences, refers all the diſeaſes of plants to the fol- 
lowing cauſes : 5 | 

1. The too great abundance of the nutritious juice. 2. 
The defect, or want of this juice. 3. Some ill qualities 
it acquires. 4. Its unequal diſtribution in different parts 
of the plant. And, 5. External accidents. 


The diſeaſes, principally obſerved by our gardeners, are, 
1. Barrenneſs, when the tree, though ſeeming freſh and | 


healthy, bears no bloſſoms; or, if it does, they ſoon 


maturity. 


2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by » froſt happening 


when the leaves and bloſſoms. are wet; by this means 


the pores are ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated ; when, 


if the ſun break out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, with 


round fiery ſpecks growing on them; whence frequently | 
proceed tumours, like warts, which, rotting, grow full 


of maggots. Mr. Mortimer adds, that the want of rain 


in blofſoming-time often occaſions the dropping off of the | 
bloſſoms, for want of ſap; he, therefore, recommends 


the watering them. 


3. Conſumption, proceeding from a want of ſuſtenance, 


through the failure of the nouriſhing juices, or from ob- 


ſtructions of the veins : 2d roots; or ill digeſtion, and 


ſecretion of humours, e. 


J. The moſs; an account of which ſce under the article 


Moss. 


2. jaundice, which, though it does not hinder the 
tree from appearing ſound, yet, when it begins to ſprout, 
the leaves become of a whitiſh green, and, as they grow | 


bigger, turn yellow : this frequently ariſes from exter- 
nal cauſes, as the mildew ; but, chiefly, from. a ſtony 
or chalky foil, impregnated with an acid ſalt. 
6. Mildew, a kind of epidemical diſeaſe, molt frequent 
and fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon: it is properly a corroſive 
and nipping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now 
exhaled, and returned back on the tender opening buds, 


-vhich infects them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the | 
circulation of the nutritive juices; by which means the 


and fruit are much prejudiced. _ | 

7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures 
us, occaſions the ſame diſeaſes as the mildew, only in a 
leſs degree. 1 ws 5 
8. Falling of the leaves; which happens when the trees, 
ſprouting too ſoon, are either ſurpriſed by exceſſive heat, 
or violent cold. | | 


leaves begin to fade and wither, and both the bloſſoms 


9. Uredo, or ſcorching : of which there are two kinds; 


the firſt happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or 
ſmall rain, immediately followed by the picreing beams 


lated, and burns up the leaves; the ſecond happening 
trom the like fervour in the internal parts of the tree, 


viz. in the pith, occaſioned by ſome inward failing: 


Agricola impures it to the fault of the gardeners, who, 
in tranſplanting trees, frequently cut off the leſſer fila- 


ments and roots, as allo the greater roots, without co- 


vering the wounds with wax, or the like. 


10. Scurf, or leproſy; a diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed 


by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much 
perſpirable matter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on 
the bark, which, by this means, chaps and cracks; and 
thus a ſort of lepra is formed, perſpiration is obſtructed, 
&c. Add, that this ſcurfy ſkin proves a harbour for 


- vermin, which live both on the bark and tree. 


11. The worm, a little animal, generated in the cor- 
rupted ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, iruit-leaves, pith, 
and roots. M. Gentie mentions another kind, called 
cockchaffers, which {tick to the roots of young tender 
trees, and bark, and kill them. There is a third ſort, 
called breezes, or gad-flies, which gnaw the bark. 
The worm is a very frequent 4575 whereby young 
hopeful trees are, all of a ſudden, brought to languiſh 
and decay. | 5 

12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being 
planted too deep. This diſeaſe is incurable. 

13. Blights; a particular account whereof, ſec under. 
the article BLIGHT, | | 


The firſt ſweats coming on without giving eaſe, and long 


fall; or, if they ſet, the fruit drops before it comes to | 


— 


—— 


| of the ſun, which ſuddenly cloſes the pores, before di- | 


| 


DIS 


Some diſorders ariſe in the tree itſelf, and others in the 
ſoil and other things about it. Of the laſt kind are weed, 
which are of the utmoſt ill conſequence to all forts of 
trees while young, and ſhould be pulled up by band after 
rain: if they are too ſtrong rooted for this, they muſt 
be dug up; and this will have a double advantage, 35 
the ſtirring the earth about their roots will do the tree, 
very great good. When the trees are grown to any to- 
lerable height, they require no care about weeds, for 
they kill them with their own droppings. Suckers. are 
another diſtemperature of trees ariſing 5 the tree it. 
ſelf: they muſt be pulled off, or cut up cloſe to the place 
where they come out, opening the earth to come at them 
there. Over-much wet often 1s a very great prejudice 
to trees, and eſpecially to thoſe kinds which natural! 
love a dry ſoil. This is to be remedied by cutting draing: 
and if a drip fret the body of the tree by the head (which 
will certainly decay it), the place mult be firſt cut fmootk 
and then ſome loam or clay, mixed well with horſe. 
dung, is to be applied to the place, which will defend it 
from miſchief till a new bark is formed over it. Aj 
wounds made in trees in winter are much harder to 
cure than thoſe made in ſummer; and for theſe it is 
proper to add ſome tallow to the mixture of loam ang 
dung, | | 
W 4 trees are bark-bound, which is eaſily ſeen by the 
unnatural tightneſs and ſtraining ef the bark over them 
it is to be remedied by cutting through the bark with a 
knife from the top to the bottom of the tree. This may 
ſeem a dangerous remedy to thoſe who have not expe. 
rienced it, but it never was found to do any injury to 
trees. It is to be done in February or March; and if 
the wound gape very much, it may be filled up with 
cow-dung, which will defend the tree from injury till it 
heals. The digging about the root of the tree is a very 
good practice alſo on this occaſion, and the cutting of 
the dead or withered branches. | 
The grubs of beetles called teredines and coſſi, which 
get between the bark and the tree, do great miſchief: if 
the places can be found out where they lie, it is proper 
to pierce into the bark with a pointed inſtrument upon 
them, and then to open a ſmall hole below to let out 
whatever moiſture may be there. When trees of the 
fruit kind are burnt up and bliſtered on the bark with 


hot and dry ſeaſons, and this is followed by a vaſt num- 
ber of the pucerons or tree-lice, which feed on the juices, | 
ſome recommend the boring a large hole in the main | 


root, and pouring in ſome brandy, then ſtopping up the 
hole with a pin of the ſame wood. The tree ſuffers no- 
thing by this, but the juices are ſo much altered for the 
preſent by it, that theſe animals do not like them, and 
conſequently quit their habitation. See PUCERON. 
If a tree is by any accident barked or ſtripped all round, 
ſo that it cannot grow any longer, the proper method is 
to cut it off juſt above ſome principal branch; the ſtump 
muſt be cut off flanting and covered with clay, and the 

branch will ſoon become the body of a tree in the place 


of the other: the place where the ſtump is cut off being 
covered with a bark in the manner of a tree that is 


F . | e 1 
Deer and hare, as alſo rabbits, are apt to bark trees, 


and do them great miſchief. The defences againſt deer 


are by paling them round, or painting the lower part of 
the tree, but the firſt is much the better method. The 
hares and rabbits may be kept off b tying bands of ftraw 
round the foot, of every tree as fr as they can reach. 
Evelyn recommends the rubbing them over with human 
dung made into a ſoft paſte with urine, fo that it may be 
laid on with a bruſh; but this is attended with great 
trouble, as it muſt be renewed after every hard rain. 
Some ule tar and lime mixed together, but this always 
damages the tree more than theſe creatures would have 
done; and in general ſtraw-bands, where any thing is 
neceſſary, do beſt. eee bac beben 
DISEMB ARK, ſigniſies to land goods from on ſhip-board. 


DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip paſſes out of the mouth 


of ſome great gulf, or bay, they call it diſembogurng- 
'They ſay, alſo, of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after 
- has run ſo many leagues, it diſembogues itſelf into the 
Gl; | . 
DIS-ERGOT, in the Manege. See ERGO r. 
DISFIGURING, in Law. See MAYHE M. 
DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one's freedom, or 
privilege. See FRANCHISE, | 
DISGORGE, in the Manege, is uſed for diſcuſſing or dil- 


perſing an inflammation or ſwelling : thus, if a horſe's 


legs are gorged or ſwelled, we ſay he. muſt be walked 


out to di/gorge them. | 

DISGUISE. Perſons doing unlawful acts in diſguiſe, ate 
by our ſtatutes ſometimes ſubjected to great penalties, 
and even declared felons. Thus perſons convicted of 
hunting in diſguiſe in foreſts, parks, or warrens, or 0 
unlawful hunting in the night, are to ſuffer as felons: 


4 But 


TE et 
Ort c oe. 


DIS 


incipal act of parliament in this reſpect is that 


But the pr 


| Ivy called the BLACK ad. 
in the 18 in Aeg, is a trough made of wood, about twenty- 
weeds, * ht inches long, four inches deep, and fix inches wide 
ſorts of _'S u miners meaſure their ore. If any be taken 


by which a 


ſelling their ore, not firſt meaſuring it by the bar- 


d after 


y my . % 4h, and paying the king's duties, the ſeller for- 
hb . 2 koh and No beer forfeits for every ſuch offence 
© trees forty ſhillings to the lord of the field, or farmer. | | 
any to- | 1SHERISON, an old word, of the ſame import as dif- | 
ds, for 11 heriting. —Our lord the king, conſidering his own da- 
ers are RG and diſheriſon of the crown, & c. Stat. 8 Richard | 


ree it. II. Henry IV 


e place 5 TOR, a perſon who diſherits, or puts another 
it hes . his to heritemce.—The ſheriff ſhall, forthwith, be 
eJudice uniſned as a i/þ:ritor of our lord the king, and his 
turally 908 Stat. 3 Edw. 3 BERL | 
draing; DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiscRETE Proportion. 
(which DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoins. 
mooth, Thus, or, neither, &c. are called dtsjunftive CONJUNC- 


-Tx10N5S; which, in connecting a diſcourſe, do yet ſepa- 
rate the parts thereof. E. gr. Aut Cæſar, aut nullus; 
eitber Ceſar, or nothing. He neither advanced, nor gave 


Be conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, dij- 

jributive, and alternative. „ 
DisjuNcTIVE propoſitions, in Logic, are compound propo- 
ſitions, conſiſting of two members, or parts, connected | 
by a 4igunfive conjunction. 5 „ 
The firlt propoſition of a dilemma 1s uſually a digunctive 
| propoſition : | | 
You muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. 
But you muſt not be a rebel. | | 
Therefore you muſt obey the king. 


horſe. 
fend it 
t. All 
der to 
e it Is 
im and 


by the 
| them, 
with a 
18 may 
| expe- 
ury to 
and if 
with | | 
till ii DISK. See Disc, and Discus. „„ 

a very DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by 
ng off ſome violence, uſually called by the phyſicians, luxation. 
| Gee LUXATION. © | 
We have an inſtrum 


which ent of Mr. Freke's invention for 


ief: if the reduction of di ſlocated ſhoulders, deſcribed in the 
proper Philoſophical Tranſactions, NY 470. _ | 


ſhip, when ſhe has loſt her m 
—_ wether, =» | f 5 ; e 

DISMEMBERED, in Heraldry, is applied to birds that 
have neither feet nor legs; as alſo to lions, and other 
animals, whoſe members are ſeparated. See Mk u- 
DISMES, Decimæ, in our Law Books, tithes. 


aſts by engagement or bad 


See TITHE. 


diſin ſſed with colts. It may be alſo diſmiſſed for want of 
proſecution, which is in the nature of a NON-SUIT at 
law, if he ſuffers three terms to elapſe without moving 
forward in the cauſe. „„ COIN 
DISMJUNTING, in the Military Art, the act of un- 
horſing. Thus, to diſmount the cavalry, the dragoons, 
or the like, is to make them alight. LS 


= 7 DiMouxr % cann in, is to break their carriages, wheels, 


and axletrees, ſo as to render them unfit for ſervice. 
Horſes are alſo diſmounted when they are rendered unfit 
for ſervice. | F b 

DISORDERLY Houſes, See NusANCE. 
Dis KDERLY Perſons, See VAGABONDS. © © | 

DISORIENTATED, from dis, and oriens, eaſt, a term 
applied to a thing that is turned, or removed from the 
Ealt, to which it was originally directed. 85 
But the word is moſt frequently uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
for the diſconcerting, or putting a man out of his way 


Dio MAS TED, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a | 


DISMISSION Va bill, in Chancery. If the plaintiff does 
not attend on the day fixed for the hearing, his bill is 


to a lawyer, and they will both be diſortentated. | 
| Andrew Marvel uſes the word difoccrdentated, inſtead of 
diforientated : Geneva had diſoccidentated our geographer. 
DISPARAGEMENT, in Law, is uſed for the matching 
an hcir, &c. in marriage, below his or her degree or 
condition; or againſt the rules of decency. es 
The word is a compound of the privative particle dis, 
and par, equal. | 


ways 
have 
1g 1s 


bard. 
outh 
uing. 


after DISPART, in Gunnery, is uſed for ſetting a mark on the 
the muzzle-tiug of a piece of ordnance; ſo that a ſight-line | 


parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 'The com- 

mon way of doing which, is, to take the two diameters 
of the baſe ring, and of the place where the diſpart is to 
Itand, and divide the difference between them into two 
equal parts, one of which will be the length of the diſpart, 

which is ſet on the gun with wax or pitch, or faſtened 
there with a piece of twine or marlin : Lo an inſtrument 
may be made to do it to all 
IRECTION, 


Vor. II. Ne 99. 


— 


poſſible nicety. See Line of 


1 


DisParT Frontlet, T 
DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, or other 


DIS 


See FRONTLET. 


buſineſs of importance, ſent with care and expedition, 
by a courier expreſs. 


Ihe buſineſs of diſpatches lies on the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


niſters abroad by diſpatches. 


D 


and their clerks. The king gives directions to his mi- 
The word is alfo uſed for the packet, or mail, contain- 
ing ſuch letters. | | | 
The French, during the reign of Lewis XIV. had a 
tonſeil des depeches, council of diſpatches, held in the king's 
preſence, at which the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, 
the chancellor, and four ſecretaries of ſtate, aſſiſted. 


DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reaſon of his po- 


verty, is admitted to ſue in FORMA pauperis; if after- 
wards, before the ſuit be ended, the ſame party have 
any land or perſonal eſtate fall to him, or that the court, 
wherein his ſuit is depending, think fit for that, or ſome 
other reaſon, to take away the privilege from him, he is 
then ſaid to be diſpaupered. | 
ISPENSARY, or DispENSsATORV, a name given to di- 
vers collections of recipes for compound medicines, 
wherein are ſpecified the ingredients, proportions, and 
circumſtances, of the preparation and mixture; the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call a pharmacopeia, or antidotary.. 
Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, that of the 
College of Phyſicians at London, and Edinburgh, 
Quincy, &c. . | 3 | 
The apothecarics, in and about London, are obliged to - 
make up their compound medicines according to the for- 
mulas preſcribed in the College Diſpenſary, and are en- 


joined to keep always ready in their ſhops, all the medi- 
cines there enumerated. | 35 


DisPENSARY is likewiſe uſed for a magazine or office of 
| medicines, kept ready to be diſpe 


nſed at the prime colt of 
the ingredients, for the benefit of the ſick poor. : 
Of which kind we have had two or three in London, 
maintained by the college of phyſicians z one at the gal- 
lege itſelf, firſt begun in the year 1696; another in st. 
Peter's ally, Cornhill; and a third near Covent- garden: 
where the beſt medicines wer ſold for their intrinſic va- 


lue, and patients were adviſed every day, but Sunday, 


DISPENSATION, in 


at one of the three places. There are at this time ſeveral 
ſupported by voluntary contribution. | | 
Loew, Sc. a permiſhon to do ſome- 
thing contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or 
ſuſpenſion of a law, on ſome juſt occaſion. 1 


Some confound diſpenſation with equity; but they are 


very different things; for equity is only the correction, 


null. 


or element. Speak of law to a phyſician, or of phylic | 


taken upon the top of the baſe ring againſt the touch- | 
hole, by the mark ſet on or near the muzzle, may be 


or modification, of a law which is too general; but a 


diſpenſation ſuſpends the obligation of the law itſelf, and 
can, therefore, be only given by the legiſlative power. 
The king of France grants diſpenfaticns of age to ſome oth- 
cers,. to be admitted before the legal age: but the greateſt 
dealer in diſpenſations is the pope, who claims the office, 
jure divino, and extends it to every thing: indeed, the 
more ſober of the Romaniſts themſelves deny, that he 
can give a diſpenſation for a thing contrary either to the 
divine law, or the law of nature, and confine him to 
what is contrary to poſitive laws, as to things relating to 
faſts, marriages, holding feveral benefices, & . And 
even in theſe things they ſet bounds : thus, ſay they, a 
diſpenſation in the firſt degree of affinity, as that of father 
and daughter, brother and ſiſter, would be abuſive and 
But it is certain the papal ſee does not apprehend _ 
itſelf under any ſuch ſevere reſtrictions. © 


The right of giving dipenſations they thus prove. It is 


certain the church has power to make laws; a power 
which the apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which their 


ſucceſſors have continued to exerciſe after them. Who— 
ever can make a law, can annul it; and much more, 
can he diſpenſe with it in certain caſes: the church, 
then, may diſpenſe with the laws itfelf has made, and 
we find it to have done accordingly in all ages. See 
PREMUNIRE. 1 1 5 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury has a power, by ſtat. 28 
Hen. VIII. c. 21. of diſpenſing in any caſe, within the 
realm, wherein diſpenſations, not contrary to the law of 
God, were formerly granted by the ſee of Rome, as 
well to the king as to his ſubjects : but in extraordinary 
matters, or in a caſe that is new, the king and council 
are to be conſulted ; and the diſpenſation muſt be con- 
firmed under the broad ſeal: and during the vacancy of 
the archbiſhop's fee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities 
may grant diſpenſations. Every biſhop, of common right, 
| has the power of diſpenſing in common caſes. _ 
DisPENSATIONS for pluralities. See CHAPLAIN. | 
DisrENSATION of the king, makes a thing prohibited lawful 
to be done by the perſon that has it, though a thing evil 
in itſelf will not admit of a diſpenſation. When an offence 
wrongs none but the king, or if the ſuit is only the king's 


for the breach . a penal law, that is not to the __ 
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of a third perſon, the king may diſperſe : but in caſe the 


fuit is the king's, for the benefit of another, he cannot. | 
It was formerly held that the king might in many caſes | 


diſpenſe with penal ſtatutes, and the exerciſe of this / | 


penſing power was one of the moſt ignominious badges of 
flavery and engines of tyranny, which ever diſgraced and 
harraſſed this country; but by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. c. 2. 
it is declared, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſing with laws 
by regal authority, without the conſent of parliament, 18 


illegal: it is alſo a maxim in law, that it requires the 


fame ſtrength to diſſolve, as to create an obligation. See 
Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 142, 185, 342. and vol. ii. 
p. 429, 432. See PREROGATIVE. 
DisPENSATION by non-ob/tante. See NON-OBSTANTE. 
DisPENSATION, in Pharmacy, the diſpoſition and arrange- 


ment of ſeveral medicines, either ſimple or compound, | 


all weighed in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order 
to be employed in the making a compoſition. ON 
DISPERSION, in Dioptrics. Point of DISPERSION, is a 
point from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when 
their refraction renders them divergent. 


It is called point of diſperſion, in oppoſition to the point 


of conc)urſe, which is the point wherein converging rays 
concur after refraction. | | 
er, virtual focus. | | | 
DISPERSION of light, occafioned by the REFRANGIBILITY 
of the rays, or the nature of the refracting MEDIUM. 
See ABERRATION, and INFLECTION. | 


| But the latter is more uſually called focus, and the form- | 


' DispeRSION of Mankind, in the Hiftory of the World, was 


occaſioned by the CONFUSION of tongues, and took place 
in conſequence of the overthrow of Babel at the birth of 
Peleg; whence he derived his name: and it appears by 


the account given of his anceſtors, Gen. chap. xi. 1o— 


16, to have happened in the 101ſt year after the flood, 


according to the Hebrew chronology, and by the Sama- 


ritan computation in the qorſt. However, various difh- 
culties have been ſuggeſted by chronologers concerning 
the true æra of this event. Sir John Marſham and 
others, in order to reconcile the Hebrew and Egyptian 


_ chronologies, maintain a diſper ſion of mankind before the 
birth of Peleg : others, unable to find numbers ſuthcient | 
for the plantation of colonies in the ſpace of 101 years, | 
according to the Hebrew computation, fix the drſper/ron | 


towards the end of Peleg's life, thus following the com- 
putation of the Jews: Petavius aſſigns the 153d year 
after the flood; Cumberland, the 18oth; and Uther, 
though he generally refers it to the time of Peleg's birth, 
in one place aſſigns the 131ft after the flood for this 
event. Mr. Shuckford ſuppoſes the diſperſion to have 
been gradual, and to have commenced with the ſepara- 
tion of ſome companies at the birth of Peleg, and to have 


been completed thirty-one years after. According to | 


the calculation of Petavius, the number of inhabitants 
on the earth at the birth of Peleg amounted to 32,768; 
Cumberland makes them 30,000; Mr. Mede ſtates them 
at 7000 men, beſides women and children; and Mr. 


Whiſton, who ſuppoſes that mankind now double them- | 
ſelves in four hundred years, and that they doubled | 
themſelves between the deluge and the time of David | 


in ſixty years at a medium, when their lives were fix or 


putation, produces about 2389, a number much too in- 


_ conſiderable for the purpoſes of ſeparating and forming | 
diſtinct nations. This difficulty induced Mr. Whiſton | 


to reject the Hebrew, and to adopt the Samaritan chro- 


_ nology, as many others have done; which, by allowing | 


an interval of 401 years between the flood and the birth 
of Peleg, furniſhes, by the laſt mentioned mode of com- 
putation, more than 240,000 perſons. Marſh. Can. 


_ Chron. ſec. 1. Petav. Doctrin. Temp. lib. ix. c. 14. | 
Cumb. Orig. Gent. Antiq. p. 142—154- Uſher ad 


A. M. 1757 & 1787. Whiſton's View Chron. O. T. 


As to the manner of the diſperſion of the poſterity of Noah 


from the plain of Shinar, it was undoubtedly conducted 
with.the utmolt regularity and order. The ſacred hiſto- 
rian informs us, that they were divided in their lands, 
every one according to his tongue, according to his fa- 
mily, and according to his nation; Gen. x. 5, 20, 31: 
and thus, as Mr. Mede obſerves, they were ranged ac- 
cording to their nations, and every nation was ranged by 


- their families, ſo that each nation had a ſeparate lot and | 


each family in every nation. The following abſtract 
will ſerve to give a general idea of their reſpective ſettle- 
ments: Japhet, Noah's eldeſt fon, had ſeven ſons, viz. 
Gomer. whoſe deſcendants inhabited thoſe parts of Aſia, 
which lie upon the Agean fea and Helleſpont north- 
ward, containing Phrygia, Pontus, Bithynia, and a great 
part of Galatia: the Galatians, according to Joſephus, 
were called Gomeræi; and the Cimmeri, according to 
Herodotus, occupied this tract of country : and from 
theſe Gomerians, Cimmeri or Celts, Mr. Camden de- 


I | | 8 


in Aſia Minor: and Aram, the father of the 


Arabia, over the borders of the land of Edo 


nent of Africa. But the ſons of Chus would not ſubmit 


who were placed there by divine appointment, ſeized his 
dominions, and laid there the foundation of a great mo- 


as a land-mark, to which they might repair, and pro- 
ſeven times as long as they have been ſince, by his com- | 


DisPERSION of inflammations, in Medicine, See INFLAN- 
DISPLAN'TING, among Gardeners, is the plucking up“ 


DisPLANTING ſcoop, an inftrument for taking up plants 


rives our ancient Britons, who ſtill retain the m. 

Cymro or Cymru: Magog, the ſecond ſon of Ja ” 
was probably the father of the Scythians on the ca J 
north-eaſt of the Kuxine ſea: Madai planted Meg. 
though Mr. Mede affigns Macedonia to his ſhare: Ja 
was the father the Grecians about Ionia, whck 
country hes along upqn the Mediterranean ſea; the * 
cals of Javan and Jonia being the ſame 3: to Yuba 
and Meſhech belonged Cappadocia and the e 
which lies on the borders of the Euxine ſea; and 105 
them, migrating over the Caucaſus, it is ſuppoſed 0 
Ruſſians and Muſcovites are deſcended: and Tiras 805 
pied Thrace. The ſons of Shem were five: Elam, wht 
country lay between the Medes and Meſopotamians 1 
was called by the Gentile writers Elymais; and Joſe hy, 
calls the Elam eNounders of the Perſians : All, 
who was driven out of Shinar by Nimrod, afterwary 
ſettled in Aſſyria, and there built Nineveh and other 0. 
ties: Arphaxad, who gave name to the country which 
Ptolemy calls Arraphacitis, a province of Aſſyria, though 
Joſephus makes him the father of the Chaldees: Ly; 
who inhabited and gave name to the country of Lach 
about the river Mzander, remarkable for its winding 
| | | Syrians, 
Ham, the youngeſt fon of Noah, had four ſons, ru. 
Cuſh, whole poſterity ſpread into the ſeveral parts A 


m, int 
Arabia Felix, up to Midian and Egypt: Mizraim * 1 

father of them, who inhabited Egypt and other parts of — 
Africa: Phut, to whom Bochart aſſigns the remainin» 

part of Africa, from the lake Tritonides to the Atlantic . 
ocean, called Lybia: and Canaan, to whom belonged = 
the land of Canaan, whence the Phœnicians derive 
their origin. Mede's Works, vol. i. diſc. 50. p. 2:6 
&c. Bochart, Phaleg. lib. iii. & iv. Patrick in 85 
Sbuckford's Conn. vol. i. book 3. and Un. Hiſt. vol : 
part 1. book 1. chap. 2. $6. 5 
Dr. Bryant has advanced a new hypothefis on this ſu. 
ject, and ſupported it with his uſual acuteneſs and lea. 
ing: he maintains, that the diſperſion as well as the cox. Mb 
FUSION of tongues was local, and limited to the inhabit. 
ants of the province of Babel ; that the ſeparation and 7 
diſtribution recorded to have taken place in the days d 
Peleg, Gen. x. 25, 31, 32, which was the reſult c 
divine appointment, occaſioned a general migration; 
and that all the families among the fons of men wer 


concerned in it: the houſe of Shem, from which tie 


| Meſſiah Was to ſpring, was particularly regarded * this n 5 
diſtribution ; the portion of bis children was near e 
place of ſeparation ; they in general had Aſia to their 
lot; as Japhet had Europe, and Ham the large conti T 3 


to the divine diſpenſation; they went off under the con. 15 "= 
duct of Nimrod, and ſeem to have been for a long time 
in a roving ſtate : however, at laſt they arrived at the 
plains of Shinar, and having ejected Aſhur and his ſons, Rm 


narchy. But afterwards fearing leſt they ſhould be d. 
vided and ſcattered abroad, they built the tower of Babe, 


bably to anſwer the purpoſes of an idolatrous temple, t 
high altar, dedicated to the hoſt of heaven, ſrom whici = 
they were never long to be abſent. They only, viz. the 
ſons of Chus or the Cuthites, and their aſſociates from 
other families, who had been guilty of rebellion againſt mn 
divine authority, and of wicked ambition and tyrann), 6 
were puniſhed with the judgment of confounded ſpeech 


through a failure in labial utterance, and of the di/perji . I 


recorded in Gen. x. 8, 9: in conſequence of which 
they were ſcattered abroad from this city and towe!, 
without any certain place of deſtination. The Cuthites 
invaded Egypt or the land of Mizraim, in its infant ſtate, 
ſeized the whole country, and held it for ſome ages in 
ſubjection: and they extended likewiſe to the Indies and 
Ganges, and till farther into China and Japan. From 
them the province of Cuſhan or Goſhen in Egypt deried 
its name; here they obtained the appellation of royal 
ſhepherds; and when they were by force driven out ei 
the country, after having been in poſſeſſion of it for two 
hundred and ſixty or two hundred and eighty years, the 
land which they had been obliged to quit was given te 
the Iſraelites, who were alſo denominated ſhephercs, 
but ſhould not be confounded with the former or the an- 
tecedent inhabitants of Goſhen. Bryant's Analyſis of 
Ancient Mythol. vol. iii. p. 16, &c. 8 


MATIONS. | 
tree or plant out of the ground. 


with carth about their roots. 
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YED, 


YED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of the poſition 
me 23 or other bird, when it is erect, with its 
wings expanded, or ſpread forth. 

DISPONDEE, in the Greet and Latin Poetry, a double 
ſpondee z or a foot conſiſting of four long ſyllables : as 
ar amentiuns delectantes, &a uno. ; 

DISPOSITION, from dis, and pono, I pace, in Architeflure, 
is the juſt placing of all the ſeveral parts of an edifice, 
according to their proper nature and office. See BU1LD- 
ING. | 3 2 ; 

Disposirios, in Logic, is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propoſitions, and arguments 
which we have formed concerning one ſubject, into 
ſuch an order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt knowlege of 
it, to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to others in the 
beſt manner: the effect of this is called METHOD. | 
Watts's Logic. | 

e eg a Military Senſe, is the arrangement of 


ground, and in the beſt ſituation for a vigorous attack or 


defence. ü 5 . 
Dis pos iT Iox, in Rhetoric, is defined, by Cicero, the act 


The 4i/poſſtion makes one of the great branches, or divi- 


or arrangement, of the parts of an oration; which parts 
ning; the narration; the confirmation; and the peroration, 


exordium, diviſion, narration, confirmation, confutation, and 


The dijpojntion is either natural or artificial. Natural, is 


DISPROPORT ION, a term of relation implying a want 


= DISPROVING, in Rhetoric. See REFUTATION. 
he con. DISPUTE, or Disrurariox, from dis, and puto, I think, | 
* in the Schools, &c, a conteſt, or combat, either by word 


degree, prize, exerciſe, or even for. the mere ſake of 
_ truth, or advantage of a 


DIQUISFT LON, from dis, and guero, I enquire, an en- 
Auiry into the nature, kinds, and circumſtances of any 
By Problem, queſtion, or topic; in order to gain a right 
motion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. 
: DISSEC ITON, from dis, and eco, I cut, in Anatomy, the 


a conſultation held by the divines of Salamanca, at the 
"requeſt of Charles V. to ſettle the queſtion, whether or 


-- DISSEIGIN, in Lew, an vnko 


real 7 t. | | 
_ Difſeijin is of three forts ; viz. ſimple diſſoiſin, committed 


Dis 


an army or body of men upon the moſt advantageous 


of diſtributing the things, or arguments, invented or 
found out, into a proper order; or a due placing, or. 
ranging, the ſeveral parts of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe. 


ſions, of rhetoric. Iſocrates was the firſt among the 
Greeks, that made them ſenſible of the beauty of d:/ps- 
ſition; and Cicero among the Romans. 5 

The diſps/ition is of the ſame neceſſity in oratory, as the 


marſhalling of an army im order to a battle; or a beauti- E 
ful compoſition in architecture, painting, &c. eee 
enjoins it expreſsly in poetry: Singula queque locum te- 


neant ſortita decenter. The diſpeſition, then, is the order, 


are uſually reckoned four, viz. the exordium, or begin- 


or corcluſion. Though ſome make them fix, viz. the 


perorationz as indicated in that popular verſe : 
Exorſus, narro, ſeco, fir mo, refuto, peroro. 
But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exor- 
dium; and the confutation to the confirmation. 


the order the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial, is 
when, for ſome particular reaſon, we recede from the 


order of nature. See each part under its proper article, | 


ExoRDIUM, &. 


of proportion, or ſymmetry. 


or writing, on ſome point of learning or religion, for a 


a party, or the honour of a 
triumph. See THESIsS. 8 c 


utually too cool and languid; the mind needs a certain 


degree of heat to awake its ideas. Now, by the oppoſi- | 
_ Hons in a diſpute, we come to find wherein the difficulty 
lies, and the vigour the mind has acquired enables us to 


ſurmount it. 


operation of cutting and dividing the parts of an animal 
body, with a knife, ſciſſars, &c. in order to ſee and 
gonſider each of them apart. | | 


14 . . . . + : | : | | | 
The ancients made diſſettions of living men: as we read 


of Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus; and, in our own times, 
of Carpus and Veſalius. | 5 . 
Vet, Le Gendre obſerves, that the % tien of a human 
ody, even dead, was held a facrilege till the time of 
Francis I. And the ſame author aflures us, he has ſeen 


no it were lawful, in point of conſcience, to diſſeft a hu- 


man body, in order to learn its ſtructure? See AN A- 


T OMV. 


hi ful diſpoſſefling a man of 
us land, tenement, or other immoveable and incorpo- 


by day, without force and arm i 
; | rms: and difſeifin by force; 
for which fee D:ForCeoR, and FRESH diſeiſin. Sce 


| 


i 


} 


. Ihe Port royaliſts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing | 
gives ſo many different lights and openings, for diſcover- | 

ing the truth, as 4i/putation, The movements of a mind, 
employed ſingly in the examination of any ſubje&, are 


1 


41 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


DIS 


alſo RE-DisskIstu and PosT-DISSEISIN. ne 
force makes no deſcent in law. 
Aſſiſes are called writs of diſſeiſin, which lie again tf 
ſeiſors in any caſe : whereof ſome are termed „ wits 
of diſſeiſin, as being vicontial, that is, ſuable before the 
ſheriff in the county-court, becauſe determinable by him 
without aſſiſe. | 
Dis8E180R, he who diſſeiſeth, or puts another out of his 
land: as difſeiſee is he who is put out. : 
If a diſſeiſor, after he has expelled the right owner, gains 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the lands five years without claim, 
and continues in poſſeſſion, ſo as to die ſeiſed, and the 
land deſcends to his heirs, they will have a right to the 
poſſeſſion till the owner recovers at law; and the owner 
ſhall loſe his eſtate for ever, if he doth not proſecute his 
_ ſuit within the time limited by the ſtatute of limitations. 
DISSEMINA ILE vacuum. See Vacuum difſeminatum. 
DISSENTERS, a general denomination of equal import 
with non-conformiſts. | 55 
It expreſſes certain ſects, or parties, in England, who, 
in matters of religion, church-diſcipline, and ceremo- 
nies, difſent from, or diſagree with the church of Eng- 
land, and have a TOLER ATION by law for the ſame. 
Such, particularly, are the preſbyterians, independents, 
anabaptiſts, and quakers. See PRESBYTERIANS, &. 
At the Revolution, a law was enacted, that the ſtatutes 
of queen Elizabeth, and king James I. concerning the 
diſcipline of the church, ſhould not extend to proteſtant 
difjenters but the perſons diſſenting are to ſubſcribe the 
declaration of 30 Car. II. c. 1. and take the oaths or the 
declaration of fidelity, &c. And they muſt not hold 
their meetings until their place of worſhip is certified to 
the biſhop, &c. or to the juſtices at their quarter ſeſſions, 
and regiſtered there; alſo they are not to keep the doors 
of their meeting-houſes locked, & c. If any perſon diſ- 
turbs them at their worſhip, on conviction at the ſeſſions, 
he ſhall forfeit 20/. Stat. 1 W. and M. And there are 
many ſtatutes relating to diſſenters beſide the Toleration 
act: as 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 1. 23 Eliz. c. 1. 3 Jac- 
I. c. 4. 13 Car. II. c. I. 17 Car. H. c. 2. 22 Car. II. 


% 


c. 1. 1 W. and M. c. 18. 10 Anne, c. 2. 1 Geo. I. 
C. G. Ke. | | | 


DISSEPIMENTUM, among Botani/is, the thin ſeptum 


ſeparating the cells of the fruit of plants. 


DISSIDENTS, a denomination applied in Poland to thoſe 


of the Lutheran, Calviniſtic, and Greek profeſſion. The 
king of Poland engages by the pada conventa to tolerate 
them in the free exerciſe of their religion, but they have 


often had reaſon to complain of the violation of theſe 


romiſes. 


DISSIMNILAR leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of an 


plant at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. | 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a differ- 
ent form from the common leaves of a grown plant. 


Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes 


of the ſeed thus expanded, and thus advanced. 5 
Their uſe is for the protection of the plume ; which be- 


ing young and tender, is thus guarded on each ſide, and 
has alſo ſome rain and dew gradually conveyed down to 


it by this means. See PLUME. —_ 


Diss1M1LAR, in Anatomy. Authors divide the parts of 
the body into /milar, and diſſimilar. „„ 
Diffimilar parts, by ſome called alſo compound, and orga- 
| h as may be divided into various parts, 
of different ſtructure, &c. Thus the hand is divifible 
into veins, mulcles, bones, &c. whoſe ſubdivifions are 


nical parts, are ſuc 


neither of the fame nature nor denomination. 


DISSIMILITUDE, in Geometry, Sc. See SIMILITUDE. 
DissiMILITUDE, or DissIMILi, in Nhetoric, Cc. an ar- 
gument, wherein, from diſſimiilar, or unlike things, other 


diſfimilars are deduced. | 


Thus Cicero, Si barbarorum eff in diem vivere; noſtra con- 
filia ſempiternum tempus ſpettare debent. Catullus furniſhes 
a very beautiful argument from d://imitude. | 


Soles accidere & redire poſſunt. 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 


DISSIMULATION, in A+rals, the act of difſembling, 


by fallacious appearances, or ſalſe pretenſions. 
Good princes regard di//-mation as a neceflary vice; but 
tyrants conſider 1t as a virtue. 8 


It is apparent that ſecreſy is oſten neceſſary, to oppoſe 


thoſe who may be willing to circumvent our lawful in- 


tentions. But the neceſſity of precaution would become 
very rare, were no enterprizes to be formed, but ſuch 


as could be avowed openly. Ihe frankneſs with which 
we could then act, would engage people in our intereſts. 
Marthal Biron would have ſaved his life, by dealing in- 
genuouſly with Henry IV. A 

With reſpect to diffimulation, three things are to be ob- 
ſerved; 1. That the characters of thoſe are not to be 


eſteemed, 


— 
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eſteemed, who are reſerved and cautious without diſ- 


tinction. 2. Not to make ſecrets of unimportant niat- 
ters. 3. To conduct ourſelves in ſuch manner, as to 
have as few ſecrets as poſſible. | 


DISSIPA TION, in Phys, an inſenſible loſs, or conſump- 


tion, of the minute parts of a body; or, more properly, 


that flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt. Sce Er- 


FLUVIA., 

We do not ſay diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking 
of the blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſen- 
ſible manner: on the contrary, we ſay diſſipation, or ex- 
pence, of ſpirits : this is more copious than that of the 
ſolid parts; and, conſequently, the reparation ought to 
be more copious. | 


Diss1PATION, Circle of, or ABERRATION, in Optics, de- 


notes that circular ſpace upon the retina of the eye, 
which is occupied by the rays of each pencil in indiſtinct 
viſion : thus, if the diſtance of the object, or the conſti- 
tution of the eye be ſuch, that the image falls beyond 


the retina, as when objects are too near; or before the | 


retina, when the rays have not a ſufficient divergency, 
the rays of a pencil, inſtead of being collected into a 


central point, will be diſipated over this circular ſpace: 
and all other circumſtances being alike, this circle will 
be greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſſer diſ- 


tances from the retina of the focuſes of refracted rays. 


But this circle cauſes no perceptible difference in the 


diſtinctneſs of viſion, while that circle is not greater 


tude of the viſible object: and though it is not eaſy to 
aſſign the diameter of the ſaid circle, it ſeems very pro- 


bable, that viſion continues diſtinct for all ſuch diſtances, 
or ſo long, as theſe circles or the pencils of light from 
them do not touch one another upon the retina ; and the 


indiſtinctneſs begins, when the ſaid circles begin to in- 


| terfere. It has been often obſerved, that a preciſe union 
of the reſpective rays upon the retina is not neceſſary to 
diſtinct viſion 3 but the firſt author that aſcertained the | 
fact beyond all doubt, was Dr. Jurin. See a variety of 
obſervations and experiments on this ſubject, in his Eflay | 
on Diſtin& and Indiſtinct Viſion, in Smith's Optics, | 


Appendix. See Moon, and VISION. | 


Diss1PATION, Radius of, is the radius of the circle of 


DISSIPATION. 


DISSOLVENT, ſomething that di/plves, i. e. divides, and 
reduces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See D1sSoOLU- | 
an | | = 


Thus, 400 A regia is the difſolvent of gold; aqua fortis 
of ſilver, and other metals; water, of ſalts and gums; 


ſpirit of wine, of reſins ; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, 


corals, &c. | 


Sea-falt is found the proper diſſolvent of gold. This, in | 
| almoſt any form, whether as a fluid, or a folid, or a 
| ſpirit, does the buſineſs : accordingly, this is a baſis, or 
fundamental ingredient, of agua regia. 


So nitre is the proper diſſoluent of ſilver, and has that ef- 
fe, in whatever form it is applied: and, accordingly, 
it is the baſis of aqua forts,  _ 


Spirit of nitre, added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it diſſolve 
gold the better: but ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, added to ſpirit of 
nittre, diſables it from having any effect on filver. Yet| 


Mr. Homberg furniſhes an inſtance of a diſſolution of 
ſilver made by the diſſoluent of gold. An aqua regia may 
be compoſed of ſpirit of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in 


ſuch ſmall quantity each, that they may float ſeparately 


in a third liquor, and not meet often enough to unite, at 


the weight of the metal: nor will it dove ſilver, as 


being too weak; ſo that both metals are ſafe from it. 


But this agua regia, after it has diſſolved gold as far as it 


can do; that is, after it has extracted a rde tinc- 
ture from it, is ſtill in a condition to diſſe | 


ve ſilver. 
This phenomenon Mr. Homberg accounts for hence: 


that ſpirit of ſalt, whether alone, or joined with ſpirit 


of nitre, being employed in keeping thoſe few particles 
of gold diſſalved, will not meddle with the filver : which, 


by this means, receiving the impreſſion of the greater 


quantity of ſpirit of nitre alone, is diſſolved thereby. But 
the experiment cannot be inverted, i. e. agua regia Can- 
not begin with difſolving ſilver lightly firſt, and after- 


wards diſolue gold; becauſe ſpirit of nitre does not hin- 
der ſpirit of ſalt from acting on gold, as ſpirit of ſalt does 


ſpirit of nitre from acting on ſilver. 
Diſptvents are uſuall 
1 See ALCAHEST. 


than ſome determinate magnitude; as ſoon as it exceeds |. 
that magnitude, we begin to perceive an indiſtinctneſs, 
which increaſes as the circle of diſſipation increaſes, and at 
length the object is loſt in confuſion. This circle is alſo 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs magni- | 


leaſt not in any quantity. This water may be made ſo | 
_ . weak as not to diſſalue gold, but only extract a flight yel- 
low tinCture from it, that ſcarce takes off any thing of 


called by the chemiſts, men/lruums. | 


DISSOLUTION, in Chemiftry, Pharmacy, and Phyſics, a 


the action of ſome fluid MENSTRUUM or ifſolvent 


tongue are inſipid. Newt. Opt. in Calce. 


in the inſtance of ſalt diſſolved in water, 


DIS 


diſcontinuation, or analyſis, of the ſtruQure of 2 
body; whereby, what was one, and contiguous, 
vided into little parts, either homogeneous, 
neous. See ANALYS1s, and Diviston. 
Diſſolution, then, is a general name for all reductiong of 
concrete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without an 10. 
gard either to ſolidity or fluidity: though, in the uſual 
acceptation of the word among authors, it is reſtrained 
to the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity, by 
which caſe an union is formed between the meg 
parts of one body, and thoſe of another of a different na. 
ture; ſo that it is nothing elſe than an act of coußixg. 
TION : this is more properly expreſſed by sol rio, 33 
a branch of d:ſolution., 
According to the opinion of F. Tertius de Lanis, adopted 
by the learned Boerhaave, in his Chemiſtry, the power 
or faculty, of diſſolving, is lodged in fire alone. a 
Other fluids, commonly ſuppoſed diſſolvents, only pro- 
duce their effect by means of the fiery ſpicula they a- 


mixed 
18 di. 
or heter oge. 


bound with. Even air, which 18 judged a powerſul 


menſtruum, owes all its force to the rays of light dif. 
fuſed therein. | 5 S : 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for all diffolutions, and the fe. 
veral phenomena thereof, from the great principle of at- 
tiaction; and, in effect, the phenomena of dif/olution 


_ furniſh a great part of the arguments and conſiderations, 


whereby he proves the reality of that principle. 
K ſpecimen of that great author's way of philoſophiſing 

on the ſubject of diſſolution, take as follows: 5 
When falt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is 
not this done by an attraction between the particles of the 
ſalt of tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the 


air in form of vapours? And why does not common 
ſalt, or ſaltpetre, or vitriol, do the like, but for want of 


ſuch an attraction? And when aqua fortis, or ſpirit of. 


vitriol, poured on ſteel filings, diſſolves the filings, with 


a great heat and ebullition, is not this heat and ebullition 
effected by a violent motion of the parts ? And does not 


that motion argue, that the acid parts of the liquor ruſh 
towards the parts of the metal with violence, and run 


forcibly into its pores ; till getting between the outer- 


moſt particles and the main maſs of metal, they looſen 


them therefrom, and ſet them at liberty to float off into 


the water? When a ſolution of iron, in 4% fortis, diſ- 


ſolves lapis calaminaris, and lets go the iron; or a ſolution 


of copper diſſolves iron immerſed in it, and lets go the 
copper; or a ſolution of mercury in agua fortts, poured 


on iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, and 
lets go the mercury ; does not this argue, that the acid 
particles of the agua fortis are attracted more ſtrongly by 
the lapis calaminaris, than by iron; by iron, than by cop- 
per; by copper, than by filver; and by iron, copper, 


tin, and lead, than by mercury? And is it not for the 


ſame reaſon, that iron requires more agua fortis to dil- 
ſolve it, than copper; and copper, more than the other 


metals; and that of all metals, iron is diſſolved moſt ea- 


fily, and is moſt apt to ruſt ; and next after iron, copper! 


When agua fortis diſſolves ſilver, and not gold; and aqua 
regia diſſolves gold, and not ſilver; may it not be ſaid, 


that aqua fortis is ſubtile enough to penetrate the pores of 


gold as well as of filver, but it wants the attraCtive force 
to give it entrance; and the ſame of agua regia, and ſi- 
ver? And when metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 


and the acids, in conjunction with the metal, act after a 


different manner; fo as that the taſte of the compound 
is milder than that of the ſimples, and ſometimes a ſweet 


one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to the metallic 


particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? And 


if the acid be in too ſmall a proportion to make the com- 
pound diſſoluble in water; will it not, by adhering 
ſtrongly to the metal, become unactive, and loſe its 
taſte; and the compound become a taſteleſs earth? For 
ſuch things as are not diſſoluble by the moiſture of the 
Dr. Freind gives us a mechanical account of e 
which is the 
moſt ſimple operation that falls under this head. Ihis 
motion he aſcribes to that attractive force, which is ſo 


very extenſive in natural philoſophy, that there is no 


kind of matter but what is under its influence. It may 
be obſerved, he ſays, that the corpuſcles of ſalts, which 
are the moſt ſimple of any, are withal very minute, and, 
for their bulk, very ſolid; and therefore they exert 4 
very ſtrong attractive force, which, tris paribus, 5 
proportional to the quantity of matter. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that the particles of water are more ſtrongly at. 
tracted by the ſaline particles than they are by onc an, 
other: the particles of water, therefore, cohcring but 
looſely, and being eaſily moveable, approach the cor. 
puſcles of ſalts, and run, as it were, into their embraces 

and the motion of them is quicker, or flower, pecordins 


4 
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calt, ſhould become the colder by the mixture of ſuch 


zs ſeen to fall very haſtily, through the coldneſs of the 


D1S80LUTI1ON of the blocd, is an affection of that humour, 


: D1880LUTION of parliament. See PARLIAUEN Tr. 
DISSONANCE, or Disco RD, in Muſie, a falſe conſo- 


DISSYLLABL 


\ 


DES 

to their leſs or greater dittangs ; the attractive force, in | 
all bodies, being Rtrongelt at the point of contact. 
Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the middle of a diſh 
fall of water, we ſhall find the aqueous particles, which 
are in the middle of the diſh, tharp and pungent to | 
the tafle ; but the water upon the ſides of the veſſel al- | 
mott infipid : fo that, when ſuch a motion once ariſes, 
the aqucous particles are carried with the lame force to- 
wards the lalts; and the moment of them is to be eſti- 
mated from the ratio of their weight, and celerity, con- 
zunctlr. By the force of this impulſe, they open to 
themſclves a pailage into the pores of the ſalts, which 
are very numerous; and, at length, they ſo break and 
divide its texture, that all coheſion of the parts is de- 
ſtrored: hereupon, being ſeparated and removed to a 
convenient diſtance from one another, they are diſperſed, 
and float here and there about the water. 

M. Geoffroy furnithes ſome curious experiments on cold 
dilſolutions: it is nothing ſurpriſing, that a ſimple di Holu- 
1m fhouid be cold; that common water, for inſtance, 


-DIS 


here ſpoken of, is diſlance from the eye; and that what 


is ſaid of it muſt not be applied to dance in general. 


The apparent Hence of two ſtars is capable of the ſame 


variations as any other quantity-or magnitude. Viſible 
magnitudes conſiſt of parts into which they may be re- 
ſolved, as well as tangible magnitudes z and the propor- 
tions of the former may be aſligned, as well as thoſe of 
the latter: that it is going too far“ to tell us, that vi- 
ſible magnitudes are no more to be accounted the ob- 


ject of geometry, than words; and that the ideas of 


ſpace, and things placed at a diſtance, are not, ſtialy 
ſpeaking, the objeck of fight, and are not otherwiſe per- 
ceived by the eye than by the ear. Mr. Maclaurin, in 
his Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, p. 225. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively for an interval, not 
only in reſpect of place, but alſo of time, or quality. 


Thus, we ſay the diſtance of the creation of the world, 


from the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, is upwards of four 
thouſand years: the diflance betwgen the Creator and 
creature 1s infinite. | 


wherein fea-ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, or vitriol, has been | For the diviſion of DisT ances, or the manner wherein we 


ſalis; it being obvious, that the ſalts, being of them- 
- ſelves deſtitute of motion, and coming to ſhare that 
which the fluidity gives the water, muſt diminiſh it, 
- when they become intimately mixed therewith by diſſalu- 
tian; and it is generally agreed, among philoſophers, 
that heat is a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or, at leaſt, 
a diminution of motion. | DIETS 
Vet, Sg ys this general principle, it 1s no 
great wonder all d lutions are not cold, as thoſe are of 
all volatile alcalies in common water; but that ſome are 
hot, as thoſe of all fixed alcalies. This difference may 
be accounted for hence, that all fixed alcalies having | 


been calcined by a vehement fire, they have impriſoned 


and retained in their pores ſome of the partiffles thereof, 
But it is ſurpriſing, that diſſalutians, accompanied with 
fermentation, &c. where the matters boil and ſwell, 


D 


| Mercury. Venus. Earth. 


come by the idea of diſlance in objects, fee VISIBLE. 
ISTANCE, in Alronemy. The diftance of the ſun, planets, 


and comets, is found from their PARALLAS. IVY, 
The proportional or relative difances of the planets are 


_ deduced with great exactneſs from the theory of gravity : 


for Kepler has long ſince diſcovered, that the ſquares of 


their periodical times are as the cubes of their diſtances. 


Epit. Aſtron. lib. iv. See alſo Greg. Aſt. bock 1. 
prop. 40. If we, therefore, ſuppoſe the mean dance 
of the earth from the ſun to be 100000, we ſhall obtain 
by the preceding analogy, from the periodical times 


which are known, the relative diſtances of the other 


planets : thus, | | | | 
The periodical revolutions to the ſame fixed ſtar in days 
and decimal parts of a day. | | 


Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 


and that with a great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make 87,9692 224,6176 365, 2564 686,9785 4332514 10759927 5 


the thermometer fall, when immerged therein. 
This coldneſs, with fo conſiderable an augmentation of 
motion, is ſomewhat ęxtraordinary. But this is not all; 
for of theſe cold Termentations, there are ſome that 

emit hot vapours. Thus it is with a mixture of oil of 
- vitriol, and ſal ammoniac; for a thermometer being 


plunged in the mixture, and another a little higher, to | 


receive only the fumes thereof; the firit thermometer | 


fermentation 3 and the latter to rife, through the heat 


of the vapours. M. Geoffroy adds an experiment, ſhew- ; 


ing that cold water is rendered ſtill colder, for a few 
moments, by throwing a large quantity of live coals 
therein, 85 5 8 


DissoLurION of metals, Ec. by fire, is particularly called | 


Fuſion. | 


directiy oppoſite to coagulation. 


The aydlution is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts | 


of the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the 


in healthy blood on its cooling out of the body. 2 
This dilution is frequently the conſequence of malig- 
nant and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews itſelf in petechiæ, 


ites of venomous beaſts, &c. 
nance, or concord. | | 5 
A dijanaxce is properly the reſult of a mixture, or mect- 


ing, of two ſounds, which are diſagreeable to the car: 


_ > attones, tr itones, falſe. fifth, redundant fourth, ſe- 
_ vent, &. ; 5 


ISCORD. | 


lament, &c. 


he Ipondce, trochee, iambus, and pyrrhichius, are 


* feet. See SPONDEE, &C. 
STAFF, an inſtrument about which flax is tied, in or- 
der to the ſpinning it. 
is TAP P-fhiille, a name 
a... authors. See PHISTLE. | 
6 a ws; Properly denotes the ſhorteſt line between 
D; 325 * „ 0ajects, &. . | 
iel en according to an ingenigus author, cannot of 
e 1 be ſeen. For diſſance being a line 
NY fn 7 N e to the cye, it projects only one point in 
64 Eibe eye, which point remains invariably the 
Me, whether the aiftance he longer or ſhorter. Dr. 
Berkeley, Liſay on Viſion, 4s 
A = emment mathematician obſerves, that the d;/ance 
ane 


. 


lometimes given to the atractyli- 


i \* word of two ſyllables 5 as fortune, 398 


\ 


Dis T ANC 
_ crallamentum ſrom the ſerous part, which always enſues | 


Relative mean diſfances from the Sun. 


38710 72333 100000 1 52369 520096 954006 
In order to find the real dance of the earth, and for an 
account of the real di/fances of the other planets; ſee _ 


PARALLAX, and PLANETS. | 
For the diſlances of the ſecondary planets from the centers 
of their reſpeCtive primaries; ſee SATELLITES, 


That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, 
We can do little more than gueſs at. VT 
Dr. Hook, by exact obſervation with a teleſcope of ſix- 


teen feet perpendicularly placed, firſt diſcovered, that 
the diflances of the ſtars from the zenith is not the ſame. 
at all times of the year: particularly the bright ſtar in 


the Dragon's Head he found twenty-ſeven or thirty ſe- 


conds nearer the zenith of Greſham college, in the win- 

ter ſolſtice, than in the ſummer : and, after him, Mr. 
Flamſteed obſerved the like variations in the Pole ſtar. 
See. LIGHT... . go 4 ; 


arch of the ecliptic intercepted between the ſun's true 
place, and the moon's node, or apogee. See NoDE. 


Dis rANcE, Curtatc., See CURTATE. | 
|  DiSTANCE of the baſtions, in Fortification, is the fide of the 
por purple ſpots; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the | LR PORT 


exterior polygon. « 


DisrANcEs, in Geometry, are meaſured by the chain, de- 


cempeda, and the like, See Cain, &c. 


thereto from the two extremes of a line wholc length i 
given. See PLAIN-TaBLE, THEODOLITE, &. 


Dis rANcE, in Geography, is the arch of a great circle in- 


terſected between two places. 


D; 5 | . HAR | Teo find the dance of two places A and B (Tab. Geogr. 
| Hxances are ſometimes uſed in muſic, and have a 
good eſtect therein, though it be only occaſionally. See 


fig. 4. ), far remote from each other. Aſſume two ita- 
tions, C and D, from which both the places A and B 
may be ſeen; and with a proper inſtrument find the an- 


the diſtance CD. | 


of the ſun from the moon's node, or apogee, is an 


gies ADC, CDB, ACD, and DCB; and meafure 


* 


DisTANCES, Inacceſſible, are found by taking bearing 


hen in thäftriangle A CD we have two angles given, 


ACD and ADC, together with a fide 3 from which, 
by an eaſy rule in trigonometry, delivered under the ar- 
ticle TRIAN GLE, we find A D. ee | 
So alſo, in the triangle CDB, the baſe DC, and the 
angles at the ſame, being given ;- DB is found, 
Laſtly, in the triangle A D B, having the fides AD 
and DB, together wich the included angle ADB; the 
diflance required, A B, is found by the rules given for 
the reſolution of triangles. | 

The height of a remote object being known, to find its 
diſiance, when the eye firſt deſcries it; and, again, the 
height of the eye being given, to find the diſtance to 
which the cye can reach on the ſurface of the fea, or 


land. Add the height of the eye AB (fig. 9.) to the 


. ſemi- 


A Oe worn —— ern. oc 57 


DIS 


ſemidiameter of the earth BC, by which you have 
AC; and ſince in the rectangled triangle ADC the ſides 
AC and DC are given, the angle 50 A is found by 
the common rule for reſolution of triangles, the quan- 
tity of which angle ſorms the arch DB; which arch, 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the diſlance re- 
uired. | 
paige e. gr. the height of the eye AB five feet, 
which is ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſta- 
ture: ſince BC is 19695539, AC will be 19695544 
and the angle D A B will be found 897 57 43”: conle- 
quently D CB, or the arch DB, is 2 17”, or 137 3 
and therefore, ſince 1®, or 3600”, make 343752 Paris 
feet; DB is 130815 feet. 
After the ſame manner we find the diflance D B, to 
which an object of a given altitude AB may be ſeen ; 
and, conſequently, we know what diflance we. are off 
from an object of a given altitude, when we firft diſco- 
ver the top thereof. See Hor1zoN. | 
ISTANCE, Apparent, in Optics, that diflance which we 
judge an object to be ſrom us when ſeen afar off, being 


95 


commonly very different from the true 4/ance; becaule | 


we are apt to think that all very remote objects, whoſe 
parts cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, and which have no 
other object in view near them, to be at the fame di/- 
| tance from us, though perhips the one is thouſands of 
miles nearer than the other, as is the caſe with regard 
to the ſun and moon. | 300 
M. De la Hire enumerates five circumſtances, which 
aſſiſt us in judging of the di/ance of objects; viz. their 
apparent magnitude, the ſtrength of the colouring, the 


direction of the two eyes, the parallax of the objects, | 


and the diſtinctneſs of their ſmall parts. Dr. Smith 
maintains, that we judge of diftance principally, or ſolely, 
by the apparent magnitude of objects; and concludes 
_ univerſally, that the apparent diffance of an object ſcen in 
a glaſs, is to its apparent diflance ſeen by che naked eye, as 
the apparent magnitude to the naked eye is to its appa- 
rent magnitude in the glaſs : but Alhazen long ſince ob- 
ſerved, that we do not judge of. diftance merely by the 
angle under which objects are ſeen; and Mr. Robins 
clearly ſhews the hypotheſis of Dr. Smith to be contrary 
to fact, in the moſt common and ſimple cafes. Thus, if 
a double convex glaſs be held upright before ſome lumi- 
nous object, as a candle, there will be ſeen two images, 
one erect, and the other inverted : the firſt is made ſim- 
ply by reflexion from the neareſt ſurface ; the ſecond, by 


reflexion from the farther ſurface, the rays undergoing | 
a refcaRion from the firlt ſurface both before and after | 


the reflexion. If this glaſs has not too ſhort a focal 4½ 
| tance, when it is held near the object, the inverted image 
will appear larger than the other, and alſo nearer ; but 


if the glaſs be carried off from the object, though the eye | 


remain as near to it as before, the inverted image will be 


_ diminiſhed ſo much faſter than the other, that it will, at | 
length, appear very much leſs than it, but ſtill nearer. | 


Here, ſays Mr. Robins, two images of the fame object 
are ſeen under one view, and their apparent di/tances im- 
mediately compared; and it is evident that thoſe ½ 
tances have no neceſſary connexion with the apparent 
magnitude. "This experiment may be made {till more 
convincing, by ſticking a piece of paper on the middle 


of the lens, and viewing it through a ſhort tube. He | 
obſerves farther, that the apparent magnitude of very 


_ diſtant objects, is neither determined by the magnitude 
of the angle only under which they are ſeen, nor is the 
exact proportion of that angle compared with their true 
diſtance, but is compounded allo with a deception con- 
cerning that diftance; ſo that if we had no idea of differ- 
ence in the di/lance of objects, each would appear in 
magnitude proportional to the angle under which it was 
ſeen; and if our apprehenſion of the di/lance was always 


- Juſt, our idea of their magnitude would be, in all 4% 
tances, unvaried; but in proportion as we err in our con- 
ception of their di/tance, the greater angle ſuggeſts a | 


greater magnitude, By not attending to this compound 
effect, Mr. Robins apprehends, that Dr. Smith was led 
into his miſtake. BY. | 
Montrula alſo, without being appriſed of what Mr. 
Robins had written, made finular objections to the hy- 
potheſis of Dr. Smith. Dr. Porterfield has made ſeveral 
remarks on the five methods of judging concerning the 
diſtance of objects above recited from M. De la Hire; 
and he has added to them, the conformation of each eye. 
See Circle of DissIPATION. 'I his, he ſays, can be of no 
uſe to us, with reſpect to objects that are placed without 
the limits of diſtinct viſion. But the greater or leſs con- 
fuſion with which the object appears, as it is more or 
leſs removed from thoſe limits, will aſſiſt the mind in 
judging of its diſlance: the more confuſed it appears, the 
- Farther will it be deemed. However, this confuſion 


bath its limits; for when an object is placed at a certain 


* 


Ul 
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| * 
diſtance from the eye, to which the breadth of the pupy 
bears no ſenſible proportion, the rays proceeding Na. | 
point in the object may be conſidered as parallel; iu 
which caſe, the picture on the retina will not be 2 
ſibly more confuſed, though the object be remoyed to . 
much greater diſlance. The moit univerſal, and often 
the moſt ſure means of judging of the di/ance of objects 
he ſays, is the angle made by the optic axes: our two 
eyes are like two different ſtations, by the aſſiſtance gf 
which, d:/tances are taken; and this is the reaſon, wh 
thoſe perſons who have loſt the ſight of one eye, ſo (re 
quently. miſs their mark in pouring liquor into a glaſs 
ſnulling a candle, and ſuch other actions as require that 
the diſtance be exactly diſtinguiſhed. With reſpe& to 
the method of judging by the apparent magnitude of ob. 
jects, he obſerves, that this can only ſerve, when we 
are otherwiſe acquainted with their real magnitude 
Thus he accounts ſor the deception to which we are li. 
able in eſtimating 4;/ances, by any extraordinary magni. 
tudes that terminate them; as, in travelling towards à 
large city, caſtle, or cathedral, we ſancy them to be 
nearer than they really are. Hence alſo animals and 
ſmall objects ſeen in a valley, contiguous to large moun. 
tains, or on the top of a mountain or high building, ap- 
pear excecding ſmall. Dr. Jurin accounts for the laſt re. 
_ cited phenomenon, by obſerving, that we have no dif. 
tinct idea of dance in that oblique direction, and there. 
ſore judge of them merely by their pictures on the eye 
Dr. Porterfield obſerves, with reſpect to the ſtrength « | 
colouring of different objects, that if we are aſſured they 
are of a timilar colour, and one appears more bright and 
lively than the other, we judge the brighter object to be 
the nearer. When the ſmall parts of objects appear 
confuſed, or do not appear at all, we judge that they are 
at a great diſtance, and vice verſa; becauſe the image of 
any object, or part of an object, diminiſhes as the 4% 
tance of it increaſes. Finally, we judge of the di/tance of 
objects by the number of intervening bodies, whereby it 
is divided into ſeparate and diſtinct parts; and the more 
this is the caſe, the greater will the di/ance appear, 
Thus diffances upon uneven furfaces appear leſs than 
upon a plane, becauſe the inequalities do not appear, 
and the whole apparent diſtance is diminiſhed by the parts 
that do not appear in it: and thus the banks of a river 
appear contiguous to a diſtant eye, when the river is 
low and not feen. Accidens de la Vue, p. 358. 
Smith's Optics, vol. i. p. 52. and Rem. p. 51. Robins's 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 230, 247, 251- Porterſield on the 
Eye, vol. i. p. 105. vol. ii. p. 387, &c. See Prieſtleys 


Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 205, and p. 689, &c. 
DisTaANCE, in Navigation, is the number of miles, or 
leagues, that a ſhip has failed from any point. See 
DSAILING. „ FT 1 
DisTaNnCE, Line of, in Perſpective, is a right line drawn 
from the eye to the principal point. Such is the line 
OF (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.), drawn between the eye 
O, and the principal point F. _ „ 
This, as it is perpendicular to the plane, or table, can 
only be the diſlance of the eye from the table. 1 
Dis rAN cx, Point of, in Perſpective, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line at ſuch ditance from the principal point, as is 
that of the eye from the ſame. % ũ 
Such are the points P, and Q (Tab. Perſpective, fg. 12.) 
in the horizontal line PO; whoſe dance from the 
principal point F, is equal to that of the eye from the 
77 ßßßßß Cn Co Pas or cy „ 
DIS TASTE, or Disc usr, a loſs of appetite, or an aver- 
| on, or fepugnance, to foods which are commonly _ 
caten. | | . 
Digaſie is held, by phyſicians, one of the principal diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach. It ariſes from a want of ſenſa- 
tion in the upper orifice of the ventricle, which may be 
occaſioned various ways: as, by a too great abundance 
of food; thick, heavy humours in the ſtomach ; fat, 
viſcid aliment; obſtructions of the lacteals; ſuppreſſions 
of the uſual evacuations; intermiſſions of the ordinary 
exerciſes; a deſect in the nerves, in having their natural 
faculty aboliſhed, or ſuſpended, as in a lethargy, and 
apoplexy z and, according to Sylvius, by a grofs viſcid 
ſaliva, or a thick bile, aſcending out of the ſmall guts 
into the ſtomach. 85 | 
DISTEMPER, in Medicine. See Disk ASF. 
DisSTEMPER is alfo uſed, in Painting, for the working up 
2 colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or 
oil. | 
If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, 
that kind of painting is called Inning; and if with oil, it 
is called painting in oil, or {imply painting. 
If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or an 
ſuch proper glutinous, or unctuous ſubſtance, and not 
with oil, they then ſay, it is done in diſemper; as thol” 
of the admirable cartoons formerly at Hampton _ 


pay + 


DIS 


i 1s | 
_ 3 in part of it, and afterwards to put each kind 


! adding as much more of the melted 
_ oF ei to a . conſiſtence, and mixing the 
_ bo well together in the pot, with a proper bruſh or 
2 1 ſpatula. Warm water may be afterwards added, 
3 eſſary, for grinding the colours, or for working. 
1 ts muſt be tied with bladders. This method of 
l e is chiefly confined to ſcenes, and groſſer works, 
Rte 0 dee effect depends more on the perſpective art, 
1 1 0 poſition of the colours, than on their brightneſs. 
DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo the ſtate 
of a thing violently {tretched, and diſtended. See 
"PENSION. , * 3 : 
, Diflenſn, Aiaracis, in the Aucient Muſic, 
* a be e ot ſounds with relation to 
is and grave. Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. 


P+ 4 


Fiore in this reſpect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, aſſigns no limits. 
that the nature of what ſounded, and alſo of what was 
1 that is, the human car, was to be conſidered : 


can give intervals or diſtenſions immenſely great or ſmall, 
nor could the ear judge of ſuch. Ariſtoxenus fixes the 
leaſt interval or diſienſion in practice, to the dieſis enhar- 
mmica. As to the greateſt, he thinks It docs not. exceed 
two octaves, and a fourth, or a fifth, if we conſider any 


the ſame inſtrument. He does not deny that the extent 
of the voice, conſidered in different ſubjects, as in men 


toxen. p. 21. edit. Meibom. 
DISTICH, gx, 2 couplet 


de Marville on the drftichs of Cato, tom. i. p. 54, 55 
Hexameter and pentameter verſes, otherwiſe called ele- 
gincs, are diſpoſed in ice. 5 

W 11SMCHIASIS, in Medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids ; 


or hairs. 
erder, rank, 


there grows another extraordinary row, which frequently 


pain, and draws defluxions upon it. | 
It is cured by plucking up the ſecond rows of hairs 

ſued. | 1 

DISTICHOUS Stalk, in Botany. See STALK. 

DISTILLATION, or DesTiLLA'T10N, in Chemiſtry and 
Pharmacy, the art, or act, of ſeparating, or drawing off 

the ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts of 


by means of fire; and collecting and condenſing them 
again by cold. . 1 


Chiefly made. 


The fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels 
wherein the matters are to be di//illed; or it is applied 
mediately, by means of water, ſand, iron filings, &c. 
Theſe different methods of applying the fire, are called 


heat, Se. 


or other principle, is raiſed from it. . 
2. Per deſcenſum, by deſcent ; when the matter which is 


from it is precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Diſtillation by aſcent is either right, or oblique. 


is is Chiefly uſed when the texture of the body is ſuch 
as allows of an eaſy aſcent, as in vegetables. 5 
STILLATION, Oblique, is performed ſideways, and in 
crooked veſſels, as RE TOR Ts. This has been called di.. 
nation per latus, Its uſe is, for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of 
cavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a 
Ing impulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the 


rals and metals. 


nue beſt method of compounding the colours with the 
The to mix the ſize in water; then to levigate | 


the receiver. B is a receiver, into the neck of which 


But, with regard to our uſe, the ancient muſicians held, | 
- : 


for, neither the human voice, nor even any inſtrument, 


human voice; or three octaves, if we conſider one and 


| and children, may go even beyond four oQtaves. Ariſ-!“ 
of verſes; or a piece of | 


poetry, the ſenſe whereof is comprehended in two lines. | 
There are excellent morals in Cato's diſtichs. See Vigneul 


wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, 
he word is formed of Ss, twice, and g/s, or Sole 
In the dflichia/ts, over the common, and natural hairs, 
eradicates, and tears up the former; and, pricking the 


membrane immediately inveſting the eye, occaſions 


with nippers, and cauteriſing the pores out of which they 


a mixed body from the groſſer and more terreſtrial parts, | 
The uſe of diſtillation is very great; it being by means 
hereof that waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts, are 


Diſtillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed | 
do a greater or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. 


bat, balnea; balneum Mariæ, or maris; balneum arenaſum, 
Ke. They are alſo called heats; as ſand-heat, water- 


Diſtillation is twofold : m. Per aſcenſum, by aſcent 3 when A 
the matter to be di/tilled is above the fire, and the ſpirit, | 


to be diffilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn 


ISTILLATION, Right, is performed with a common | 
_ALEMBIC, or cucurbit; wherein the liquor is raiſed, | 
and deſcends again, in form of drops, into a receive. 


top of the alembic; of which kind are almoſt all mine- | 


lr. Woulfe, F. R. S. has contrived an apparatus for | 


diſtilling a variety of ſubſtances, by which the fumes or 
vapours, that uſually eſcape in the ordinary method of 
diſtillation, and are often injurious to the lungs, are con- 
denſed by paſling into water, or ſome other fluid. See 
Tab. Chemical Veſſels, fig. 7. A is a retort, in the room 


of which may be ſubſtituted, on ſome occaſions, an iron 
pot with a ſtone-ware head, having its neck inſerted into 


that of the retort is inſerted ; this has a ſpout at its bot- 
tom, through, which the-diſtilled liquor paſſes into the 
bottle C, and an opening in the file at D, into which 
one end of a tube bent at right angles is inſerted: the 
other end of the tube paſſes into a veſſel H, open at both 
ends, having its lower opening cloſed with a glaſs flop, 
ple. Through the upper mouth of the veſſel H, one 
end of another tube I, bent twice at right angles, paſſes, 
while the other end is inſerted into a bottle F, and im- 
merſed in the water or other fluidgconfained in that 
bottle. The crooked tubes are fitted into the mouth of 
the veſſel H by means of a cock, in which are two ſemi- 
circular notches, through which the tubes paſs, and by 
lute. The tube which paſſes into the bottle F is fitted 
into its mouth by means of a cock, with a ſemicircular 
notch, but without lute. The vapour that is raiſed from 
the ſubſtance expoſed to heat in the retort, paſſes into 
the receiver B, where part of it is condenſed, and flows 


into the bottle C, while the reſt of it paſſes —_— the 


tube at D into the veſſel H. From this veſſel, the va- 
pour that remains ſtill uncondenſed paſſes through the 


crooked tube I into the water contained in the bottle F, 
by which it is all condenſed excepting ſome elaſtic air, 


which is extricated in almoſt all a:Ulations. This elaſtic 
air riſes through the water, and eſcapes at the ſemicircu- 


lar notch of the cock in the mouth of the veſſel, which 
on this account is not accurately cloſed with lute. In 


molt diſtillationt, a quantity of air is abſorbed at different 


times during the proceſs; and in this caſe the external 


air will preſs on the liquor in the bottle F, and force it 
through the tube I into the veſſel H, from which it _ 


be taken by opening the ſtopple L. The uſe of the veſ- 


ſel H is to receive the liquor that may be thus raiſed 


from the bottle F, and to prevent it from paſſing into the 
receiver B, and from thence into the bottle C, where it 


might ſpoil the diſtilled liquor. By diſtilling 12 lb. of 


| Britiſh ſal ammoniac with 26 lb. of quick-lime and two 
gallons of water, Mr. Woulfe obtained 8 2 lb. of volatile 
alcaline ſpirit, ſtrong enough to make eau de luce, which 


was collected in the bottle joined to the receiver; and 


on adding two other gallons of water, he obtained 7 lb. 
of weak volatile ſpirit. Two ſtone gallon bottles, with 
three quarts of water in each, were ſucceſſively made 


uſe of to condenſe the vapour; as the one was heated 
by the fumes, the other was ſubſtituted in its room; 


and by the condenſed vapour the ſix quarts acquired an 


increaſe of 2 lb. in weight: and it appeared from ex- 


periments, made with a view to compare the ſtrength of 
the alcali thus condenſed by water with that of the 
ſtrongeſt alcaline liquor firſt obtained, that a pound of 


the former was to a pound of the latter as 140 to 76; ſo 


that the quantity ſaved was nearly equal to 5 lb. of vola- 
tile alcali, which would have been loſt by the common 
method of di/tillation. Mr. Woulfe obſerved a ſingular 


difference betwixt the alcaline liquor collected in the 


bottle joined to the receiver, and that condenſed by the 
water in the bottle F; a conſiderable heat was excited by 
mixing the latter with the vitriolic acid, whereas there 
Vas no heat in a mixture of the former with the ſame 


Se 


Mr. Woulfe likewiſe diſtilled 14 lb. of common ſalt with 
an equal quantity of oil of vitrioh, diluted with 7lb. of 
Vater; and collected glb. 5 £0z. of ſpirit of ſalt in the 

bottle C, and 6GIb. 12402. of the ſame ſpirit condenſed 


in ſix quarts of water in the bottle F; and the reſiduum 
weighed 18Ib. 6Goz. ſo that there was a loſs of 8 oz. 


or th of the whole, moſt of which was probably elaſtic 


air. The ſtrength of the acid condenſed in water wa 
found to be to the ſtrength of that collected in the bottle 
C, as 200 to 109; ſo that the 6 lb. 12+ oz. of the 
former is equal to near 13 Ib. 10z. of the latter; and 
ſo much was ſaved by this method of di//illation. 


He obſerves, that the ſlower the di/{:{/ation was con- 
ducted, the more concentrated were the acid vapours 


condenſed in water: and that the moſt concentrated 
portion of the acid of ſea-ſalt is the molt volatile; and 
that in ſtrength it is to the vitriolic acid, whoſe ſpecitic 
gravity was to that of water as 24 to 13, in the propor- 
tion of 444+ to 31: and moreover, that the vapour of 


ſpirit of ſalt condenſed in water contained no vitriolic | 


acid, though the ſpirit collected in the bottle C contained 

ſome of that acid. Mr. Woulfe formed a marine 

ETHER, by applying the vapour of reCtified ſpirit of 

wine to this very concentrated vapour of ſpirit of ns 
| | an 
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necks of two retorts, one of which contained the ſpirit 


receiver the vapours paſſed through a tube into ſpirit of 


per deligutum;, Which is a natural liquefying, or reſolv- 
ing, of ſalts into a liquor, by means of moiſture. 
In the refolution of ſimples, an excellent method to pre- 


heat, which might alter or deſtroy theſe virtues, to 
make uſe of the heat of a dunghil made of putreſicd 


The proceſs and meaſures of diſlillation are very different, | 


Acid fpirits are uſually drawn into « reverberatory FUR-| 


then, the fire increaſing, the ſpirits fly out in white | 
ſpirits, leaving a black fetid oil behind. See Coxck x- 


cc. are diſtilled by the cucuRB1'r, or veſica; firſt pour- 


ſiltrated, and evaporated, to the conſiſtence of honey, is | 
the extract of the plant. Laſtly, drying what remained | 
in tie cloth after expreſſion, and burning it, they make | 
a lixivium of its athes; which being filtrated, and eva- | 
porated to dryneſs, what remains is the fixed ſalt of th 


the bruiſed matter may float therein, without ſtickin 
any where to the veſſel; then they draw off about half as 


Water of that plant: what remains, being preſſed in a 
cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and evaporate 
it to two thirds; and, ſetting it in a cool place, the eſ- 
. Tential ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals, | 


and condenſing the combined vapours in fpirit of wine. 


Phe proceſs for this purpoſe was briefly as follows: the | 


of wine, and the other the ſea-ſalt and vitriolic acid, 
from which the matine acid was to be diſtilled, opened 
into one receiver, where the vapours meet; from this 


wine contained in a bottle; and thofe which were not | 
there e paffed through another tube into ſpirit? 
of wine contained in a fecond bottle. By a farther dif- | 
tillation and cohobation, with ſlaked lime, of the ſeveral 
liquors collected in the receiver, and in the ſpirit of wine 
in which the vapours were condenſed, a very ſubtle 
penetrating they was produced. The apparatus for this 
purpoſe is repreſented in fig. 8. D is a glaſs tubulated 
retort, coated with loam up to B, and placed in the 
furnace A: D is another tubulated retort fixed in a 
veſſel with fand in the furnace C. E is a ſtone veſſel, 
in which the vapours of B and D are combined toge- 
ther; F is the bottle for receiving the liquor which 
diſtils;z G is a tube about three quarters ef an inch bore 
litted to E, and H a crooked pipe about a quarter of an 
inch bore; I and K are glaſs veſſels containing fpirit of 
wine, and L is a crooked glaſs tube. | 1 
Mr. Woulfe apprehends that his method of condenſation | 
may be applied to the diſtillatian of vitriolic acid, to the 
rectification of phoſphorus, the vapours of both which 
{ubitances ſhould be cofMenſed by means of water; to 
the rectification or diſlillation of vitriolic ether, the va- 
pours of which ſhould be condenſed in ſpirit of wine 
and to many other di/tillattons. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ivii. 


= . 
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for 1767. art. 50. or Dict. Chem. vol. iti. ad fin. F 
Dis rILATION by deſcent, is where the fire is applied on | 
the top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the | 


bottom; and, corſequently, the vapour not being able | 
to rife upwards, it is forced to precipitate, and diſti] | 


down to the bottom. This method of Aiſlillation has . 


many faults, is abſolutely unneceſſary, and is entirely 
neglected. e | | 


a * 


There is a ſecond kind of diflilation by deſcent, called | 


ferve their virtues is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign 


herbs. 


according to the different ſubjects to be diſtilled. Care 


thould be taken that no greater heat is applied than is | 
juſt neceſſary to raiſe the ſubſtances to be diftilled : this | 
is proper both for the ſucceſs of the operation, and for | 


preventing the breaking of the veſlets. 1 
N Ack, and with a vehement fire; ponderous woods, as | 
tame manner. In theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and 


clouds: when they ceaſe to come, the matter in the re- 
ceiver is filtrated through a tunnel, which lets paſs the 


TRATION. | 
Odoriferous plants, as baum, wormwood, ſage, hyſfop, | 


ing a ſtrong decoction of the ſame plant hot upon the 


plant itſelf bruiſed, or adding common water to the 


days : then about half the water, or ſpirit, is drawn 
away by diftillation;, and what remains, being preſſed, 


plant. 2 


Plants not odoriferous, are ſometimes managed thus: 


the plant, being pounded, and two thirds of the alem- | 
bic, or retort, filled with it; they pour a good quantity 


of the expretied juice of the fame plant upon it, ſo as 


much water as there was juice, which is the diſtilled 


There isa method of DisriLLIN G cold; which is thus 
performed: they take, for inſtance, four pounds of 
flowers, more or leſs, and-put them in three or four 
pints of- water, and put the whole in a limbec, which 
they lute exaAly; then place it in a veflel half filled 


DISC 


with ice, beaten and ſalted, as if they meant to 
the water; then fit on a receiver, and lute it well; 
wetting a linen cloth in hot water, they cover the limber. 


ſcecꝛe 
then 


head therewith, repeating this ſeveral times; by which 
means, the fineſt parts are raiſed from the flowers, But 
care mult be taken, that all the ſuperſſuous water hg, 
been firſt emptied out of the limbec. "3s 


Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, men. 


an extraordinary kind of cold diſtillation, viz. made 1, 
ſroſt and cold air: his thermometer being expoſed ct 
of doors, during the ſevere froſts of 1665, fine chen 
drops, like dew, aſcended to the top of the tube, which 
afterwards, in time, re-defcended into the ſtem, and 
filled the ſpace of half an inch; and, though the ſpin: 
of wine itſelf was tinged very deep, yet this ſecond f. 
rit was clearer and brighter than any cryſtal, "the le 
he did by expoſing his thermometer to the hot air jn the 
middle of ſummer ; and hence takes occaſion to recom. 
mend a farther proſecution of this plychrotechnia. 
The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is ec. 
fected two ways: 1. By their ſpecihc gravity, and, 2 
By impulfe. | | 

The firft way of elevation is manifeſt, from this lemma, 
viz. that particles of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, jt 
they be ſpecifically lighter, muſt be borne upwards by 


that fluid: hence, as diſtilled liquors are carried up- 


wards through the air, it is to be inquired, how they 


come to be ſpecihcally lighter than air. 


Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, 


when, under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a leg 


gravity : according to this proportion, the bulk of the 


fluid ought to be increafed in diſtillation; and how eaj.. 


ly, by the help of fire, it may be inercafed, or, Which 
is the fame thing, rarefied, will appear, from what we 


have ſaid under the articles HEAT, and RAREFacrTion, 


It is known, by computation, that the proportion of the 


ſpecific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more 


than as eight hundred to one: ſince, therefore, fimil;: 
ſpheres, or ſolids, are as the cubes of their diameters; 
and the ſpecific gravity decreaſes reciprocally in the very 
ſame proportion as the cubes of their diameters increaſe; 


oN 


in order to make a particle of water hghter than a parti. 
cle of air, no more is neceſſary than to rarefy it till it 


diameter becomes ten times greater; which, in this caſe, 
is but a very ſmall degree of rarefaction: for the cube of 
the diameter, in a particle ſo rarefied, is 1000: if the 
diameter be made eleven tirges greater, the cube will he 
1331; and if twelve, 1728: fo that water, when rare- 


fied but twelve degrees, will be above doubly lightcr 


than air; and, if the rarefaction be carried on farther, 
it may eaſily be collected, from the increafe of the num- 
bers, that a particle of water may be rendered almoſt in- 


finitely ligbter than air. Now, the elevation of bodies 


equally fluid, and heavy, is always proportionabie 9 


their different aptitude to be rarefied; that is, ther 
guaiacum, box, &c. are diſtilled in a retort, after the | gaſcend quicker, upon the application of any forec, th. 


more ſuſceptible they are of rarefactien: but, in bois 
whoſe aptitude to. rarefy is equal, the time of aſccut1 


to be determined by their ſpecific gravity. 


But it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerves to elerit: 


bodies in di/{illation; but an external impulſe may all 
cauſe their aſcent: the impulſe we have here to do with, 


comes from the fire; whoſe particles, though extreme!! 
ſmall and light, yet may raiſe bodies much heavier thai 


themſelves, by acting upon them with a certain degrec 


| of force. For fince the moment of a body, or that 
plant, whether dry or freſh, cut with ſheers into ſmall | 
pieces, and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel two 


force by which it acts upon another, is in a compound 
ratio of the quantity. of. matter, and celerity the ce!c- 
rity may be ſo increaſed, as to give a ſuſſicient force i 
the body, though the quantity of matter in it be ever 0 
ſmall. Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppoſed t9 
deſcend, with no other moment than what it receive 
from its own gravity ; in this cafe, then, the air, Which 
is much lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, 43 
not only to ſuſtain that body, but to mount it up higuer: 


and the more rapid the impetus of the air is, or the ſur- 


face of the body more diffuſed, the higher and ſwifte! 
will the elevation be. | . 

So fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to acquire and communicate 
what force can be deſired towards removing any obſti- 
cles. When, therefore, che moment of fire is aus 
mented in the manner explained, ſo as to exceed th 


force of the diſtilled body, it will remove it from s 


former ſituation; or, what is here the ſame thing) be- 
cauſe the direction of its motion tends upwards, it . 
carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically hea 
than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of acid jp! 
rits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſes . 
in diflitlation. 8 
Another thing to be noted, is, that the ſame quant“ 
of matter is elevated fo much the eaſier, in proportion, 


1 


freeze | | , 
: then, . 6: Fe is enlarged: for the more this is diffuſed, 
inder. — Ane tee bf fire it receives. Having, there- 
Which ſore, this united force to drive it up, it more eaſily 
Wn fo ge; J that, by the ſame degree of fire, bodies 
er hath e il dot equally 4111 though they are equally . 
if there be that difference in their ſurfaces already 
ſuppoſed. 


en klo , 


ade by The air, alſo, has no ſmall ſhare in the buſineſs of an 


ed our | for, being rateſied by the fire, it is not only 
e clear nt beben elf, but it carries other particles up 
Which th it: and it may be learned, by many very familiar 
m, and Iperiments, What impetus bodies, ſo rarefied, exert. 
© ſpirt | Whotbever; therefore, well conſiders theſe things, viz. 
70 i ſnecific levity, an impelling force, and the extent of 
be like 

in the 8, and in what proportions, all of them may 
recom- | 5 Acc will very eaſily Eetvunt for all the variety 
oF | which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of d:/fillation. 
wg DisTiLLATION, Combinatory, a term introduced into uſe 
and, 2, by Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on Diſtillation, to expreſs that 
ſort of rectification of diſtilled ſpirits which is done with 
lemma, apniTioNs, and which he otherwiſe calls improper 


My reqcdifſication, by way of diſtinCtion from that proper rec- 
arts by 


ied up- to its utmoſt degree of purity and perfeCtion. 


W they = In the combinatory diftillation, many ingredients are added | 


in order to rectify the ſpirit, as the diſtillers expreſs it; 
Net and ſome part of theſe actually come over and mix them- 
r a les 
of the _ ſeparable again without great difficulty. This is done 
"Fas with a deſign to alter, improve; or aboliſh the natural 
es flavour of the ſpirit; but inſtead of rectifying it, they 
i at Ve 
CTION, 
1 of the | all that is neceſſary is the re-diſtilling the low wines pro- 
ig More cured from the waſh z the again diſtilling over the ſpirit 
umher thus obtained, and called proof-ſpirit, into a totally in- 


Aten flammable liquor called alcohol. This is done by the 
Ns 101 common proceſſes, only taking care not to increaſe the 
Create; 


fire by ſudden ſpurts, ſo as to raiſe the oil with the ſpirit, 
which if once mixed will not be eaſily ſeparated again, 
and ſcarce ever perfectly, whatever care is uſed. 

The methods of combinatory rectification, on the other 


a Parti. 
t till itz 
118 caſe, 
cube of 
: If the 
: will be ject of this proceſs, and the means uſed to reCtify it on 
-N. kam | this plan may be reduced to three heads: 1. That by 
lighter * fixed alkaline falt alone. 2. That by fixed alkaline ſalts 
farther, mund acid ſpirits. And, 3. That by ſaline bodies and fla- 
* nume vouring additions. The general method is that by fixed 


1 Wt 
Noun 
bodies 
Able to 


% $33,007 
35 ther 


other nations in it. The effect of this operation, when 
carefully performed, is to attenuate and thin the ſpirit, 
and to keep back a part of its groſs and fœtid oil, and 


ec, tht 
1 bodies. 
ſcent 
15 ſcarce to leave the ſpirit diſtinguiſhable for a malt ſpirit. 
elevate | 
nay ally. 
o with, 
treme!y 
er than 


management of the fire, and by leaving out the faints ; 
but this is a thing our diſtillers never attend to: they 
hurry over the operation, working the ſtill in its full 
force, and by this means raiſe and carry. over the oil; 


. though the whole buſineſs of the proceſs is to keep it 
3 back; and they even ſuffer the fulſome bitter oil, made 


he cele- 
ſorce to 
ever ſo 
zoſed to 
receives 
which 
rity, 45 
higher: 
the ſur- 
ſwiktet 


intent of the proceſs is fruſtrated, and the ſpirit rendered 


, 


much harder to clean than it was before. 


and the quantity allowed is from eight to fourteen pounds 


roaſted to a blackneſs in this laſt proceſs, is fold under 
the abſurd notion of a vinous ſalt; and the dealers will 


may be 
unicate 
7 obſti- 
is aug" 
>ed the 
rom its 
ng, be- 
it u. 
heavit! 
cid fpt- 
re uſed © 


to give, inſtead of a vinoſity, a ſaponaceous, urinous, 
Or lixivial taſte and ſmell. This is the great misfortune 
that attends the method of rectifying by means of fixed 

falt, for they all of them become volatile in part during 
the operation; and this volatile portion paſſes over the 
elm with the ſpirit, and impregnates it, uniting itſelf 


and much more firmly combining it and the ſpirit toge- 


thus rectified is no other than an alkaline or tartariſed 
prit, as the chemiſts call it, a thing extremely different 
"fit wh a true vinous ſpirit, | | 
A is method, therefore, though it were practiſed to the 
on 4 utmoſt q - 
the | bets perfection, would never do what was intended 
| Vit, but would alter, inſtead of rectifying the ſpirit. 
Vor. II. Ne 100. e | 


ſurlace; and what may be effected by them; and how | 


tification, which is the only method of reducing a ſpirit | 


ſelves along with the ſpirit ſo intimately, as not to be | 


only obſcure and pervert its true qualities. In the buſi- 
neſs of rectification, properly ſo called, of the malt ſpirit, | 


band, are very numerous, every diſtiller having his pe- 
culiar noſtrum about it. Malt ſpirit 1s the general ſub- | 


alkaline falts alone; but it is ſurpriſing to ſee in how | 
careleſs and flovenly a manner this 1s done by the gene- | 
rality of our diftillers, though we are allowed to excel all | 


ſo far to alter the part of the oil which comes over, as 


This end is greatly promoted by a prudent and ſteady | 


into a kind of liquid ſoap with the ſalt in this proceſs, to | 
run among the ſpirit with the faints; by this the whole | 
This operation is uſually performed upon proof-ſpirit, | 
of falt of tartar, fixed nitre, pot-aſh, or more commonly | 


calcined tartar, to the piece. The tartar being only | 


often praiſe the vinoſity of their ſpirit, becauſe diſtilled | 
from this ſalt : but the truth is, that this ſalt never fails | 


allo with that portion of oil yet retained in the ſpirit, | 


ther than they were before; ſo that in reality the ſpirit 


1, 


Henee there appears the neceſſity of ſome avid to denden 
the force of the alkali thus uſed in the rectification; / The 
neceſſity of this, gave occaſioh to the method of mixing 
acids and alkalies together ſor theſe purpoſes. The acids 
uſed by our diſtillers on this occaſion, are thoſe, of the 
mineral kingdom, beeauſe of their cheapneſs; and the 


moſt common in uſe among them are oil of vitriol, ſpirit 


of nitre, oil of ſulphur, and the likes The moſt cele- 
brated rectifiers in the malt way have got their cputa- 
tion by the uſe of theſe acids. There is ſome choice, 
however, to be made of the ſpirits, according to the 
greater or leſſer foulneſs and need of reQification, and 
they muſt not only be well proportioned, but carefully 
introduced, and regularly mixed and indeed without 
ſome {ſkill and judgment in the management of theſe 
> re no diſtiller ought to attempt to meddle with 
them. 5 1 ATY | 
| Theſe ſtrong and violent acids at beſt are not ſo well 
adapted to the work as the milder ones, particularly the 


| fulphureous ſpirit of vitriol, which. comes over in the 


reEtification of the oil; to this may be added the com- 
mon ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and Mr. Boyle's acid ſpirit of 
wine well prepared. | | N 


Some of our rectiſiers, inſtead of the fixed falt, uſe 
quick-lime, which cleanſes and dephlegmates conſider- 


ably: but this method requires the atliſtance of acids 
alſo afterwards, to take off not only the alkaline diſpoſi- 
tion, but alſo the ſtinking flavour it leaves behind it. 
Some alſo uſe chalk, virgin earth calcined, and burnt 
animals bones. Theſe are of conſiderable uſe in the 


rectifying brandy without rendering the ſpirit any more 


_ unfit for the purpoſe of the compounders than before; 
or requiring much acid afterwards. 5 

The great art of uſing the flavouring ingredients in recti- 
fication, is the proper admixture of ſalts, in the opera- 
tion, for without theſe the flavours added by this means 
do very little. The falts uſed on this occaſion are either 
the fixed alkalies, as pot-aſh and calcined tartar, or de- 


crepitated common ſalt, or calcined vitriol, alum, or 
ſandiver. The flavouring ingredient is to be applied af- 


terwards, and the whole quantity of the ſpirit either 
drawn over again, or not, as the occaſion and nature of 
the addition requires. But theſe faline bodies perform 
ſo very little, that the ſpirit is uſually left impregnated 
with a flavour from its own oil, which is but badly hid- 
den, or overpowered by the other ingredients. 'The 


moſt common flavourers, as they call them, are theſe ; 


_ mace, orrice-root, parſnip,.artichoak, rhodium, raiſin- 
ſtalks, damaſk-roſes, wine-lees, rape or grape-huſks, 


and the oil of wine. The laſt of theſe is infinitely pre- 


ferable to all the others, but is not ſo well known. 
Theſe and the like ingredients judiciouſly mixed, will, 
when the ſpirit is very well purified firſt, give the flavour 


of foreign brandies with ſome tolerable exactneſs; but 


if this is not attained, their flavour will be loſt in the 
original one, and the general taſte reſulting from the 


whole will be like nothing at all. The ultimate perfec- 


tion aimed at in all the proceſſes of combinatory diſtillation, 
is the depurating the Engliſh malt ſpirit at one operation, 


ſo as to render it taſteleſs and inodorous, and yet vinous ; 
&0r elſe to make it reſemble the French brandy, arrack, 


. or ſome other low-flavoured vinous ſpirits. | 


Ibis is certainly practicable, though not uſually practiſed | 


to the perfection that it might be: the principal thing 
to be endeavoured after, is the obtaining a taſteleſs ſpi- 
rit, capable of receiving any impreſſion, and then the 


buſineſs of flavouring is eaſy. The method of reCtifying, _ 


by fixed alkaline ſalts, is capable of great improvement, 


as by ſteeping the ſpirit firſt brought near to the ſtate of 
alcohol, upon a well-dried fait of tartar, or any other 


cheaper, but pure fixed alkali ; by this means it will be 
almoſt totally freed of its oil without volatiliſing much 
of the ſalt, as it docs in the way of aHillation; by this 
means a weak tincture of ſalt of tartar may be procured, 


and an acid added to this, to take off the effects of the 


alkali in the ſpiritz the whole is then to be diſtilled, 
and the fire being well managed, a very clean ſpirit will 
be thus procured at one opcration, ſuch. as can no way 
_ elſe be obtained at once. 7g 


The uſe of the compound neutral ſalts in reCtification 


ſeems not yet to be ſufficiently known; what is meant 


by theſe ſalts is a fixed alkaline ſalt ſaturated with an 


acid one. Such a ſalt has indeed been expected from the 
caput mortuum, or white ſaline cake, remaining upon the 
diſtillation of the ſpirit of nitre with oil of vitriol z but it 


proves too hard, ſtony, and inſoluble, to be of any great 


uſe on this occaſion; a much better effect may be ex- 
pected from ſoluble tartar, carefully prepared, and pro- 
peri uſed ;z though even this is apt to render the ſpirit a 


ittle ſaponaceous. Some compound neutral ſalts have 
been made, however, upon this foundation, that would 


rectify common malt ſpirit from proof at a ſingle opera- 
21 „ ; tion, 


* 


| 
1 
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18 > DIS 


tion, much better than all the other more perplexed and wheat than in the proportion of one quarter of wheat h 
"tedious methods in uſe. A prudent uſe of fine dry fugar| two quarters of any other grain, forfeit 50/. 33 Gn, 
may alſo be of ſome ſervice, as it readily unites with the pr 1 9. Te 3 ; | 
eſſential oil, and detains and fixes it, without imparting | relle omcers may 7 5 warehoules, &c. uſed by aj 
any urinous or other nauſeous flavour to the ſpirit recti- ?iU{ers and dealers, to take account of liquor, by day d 
fied upon it. Another hint to this purpoſe, which may night; and perſons obſtr ucling them forfeit 501. 6 : 
be made to turn to very good account, is that given by I. c. 21. and 57. a gallon 1s forfeited for all liquor 
the ingenious method invented by Dr. Cox, of taking all ek ah 0 35 C 15 „ 
the oil out of the volatile ſalts, by firſt bringing them toy etailers of diſtilled liquors, or ſuch as fell the fame in 
a neutral ſtate with ſpirit of ſalt, and then ſubliming leſs quantity than two gallons, muſt take out a licence; 
them with ſalt of tartar, which does the buſineſs to per- which is to be granted only to thoſe who keep kaverng, 
fection. In the caſe of ſpirits the acid may be varied, victualling-houſes, inns, coffee-houſes, or ale-houſes; 
and virgin-earth, chalk, calcined flints, or the like ab- who, within the limits of the head office of exciſe in 
ſorbents uſed inſtead of falt of tartar, and yet. the | London, pay 104. a year rent and pariſh rates, and i 
eneral effect will be the fame. Shaw's Effay on places where the occupiers are not rated, 12, a year; 
Hiſtillery. ee et puc : | and who, in other parts of the kingdom, pay to church 
DrisTiLLATION, Brewing for. See BREWING. . l | and poor. They muſt firſt be licenced to ſell ale In the 
Dis TILLATION of ſalt-water, in order to obtain freſh. See places where they dwell. Retailers without licence fg. 
Doe Waren. :- | r e feit 10ʃ. which may be either levied, and is in no caſe ty 
DISTILLED Juice of tar. See Tar-water. | be mitigated below 5/. or the offender may be committed 
DisTiLLED Waters. The waters diftilled from plants and to hard labour ſor two months; and by another act, the 


forfeiture is 50 /. 16 Geo. II. c. 8. 17 Geo. II. e. I, 
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the many other minutiæ of natural and experimental 
philoſophy omitted by others. They found that com- 
mon water diftilled in leaden veſſels would render all 


conduit was ſometimes found to grow turbid alſo; but 


| ſpring. Waters diflilled in glaſs veſſels, and mixed with 

Waters di/tilled in lead veſſels, were ſuppoſed by the Flo- 
rentines indeed not to render one another turbid ; but, | 
by the obſervations often made by the curious Redi, it 
proved that they did. See Redi's Obſervat. | 
Common water 4i/iilled in gold, filver, or glaſs, with | 
' glaſs head, and kept in glaſs, remains always clear; but, 
in cryſtal of Piſa, it grows turbid in a few hours, then 
milky, and in a few days yellow, and after all this bit- 


and never becomes yellow or bitter in it; and in cryſtal 


and on theſe principles we may find a new and more 
than ordinary way of judging of the goodneſs of glaſſes, 


DisTILLED Waters of laurel-leaves. See LAUREL. 4 
DISTILLER, a perſon who diſtils ſpirits for ſale. Such a | 
perſon is liable to the ſurvey and duties; and is not al- 
| lowed to have any ſtill or number of ſtills, which fingly 
or together contain leſs than a hundred gallons, under | 

the penalty of 1007. and the waſh-ſtill ſhall contain at 

leaſt four hundred gallons, excluſive of the head, under 
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c. 19. 24 Geo. II. c. 40. | 
Diſtillers who uſe private pipes, &c. for conveyance o 
_ diſtilled liquor, forfeit 100/. 10 and 11. W. c. 4. 
They ſhall alſo make holes in the breaſt of the ſtil! for | 


taking gages and ſamples, and provide locks on the ſtill- 


under a penalty of 50. an 


kind of fermented waſh, on pain of 50% and alſo beſore 
they charge or open the ſtill, expreſſing and deſcribing 
the number and marks of the waſh-batches uſed; and 
other, under a penalty of 100/. 24 Geo. II. c. 40. 


_ Diſlillers, in preparing griſt for waſh, that uſe more 


other medicinal things, may receive ſomething from the 
veſſels in which they are diſtilled, which may in ſome 
degree alter their properties. Even water alone diſtilled 
in glaſs veſſels, and in thoſe of metal, differs fo much, 
that theſe two diſtillations being mixed, will render one 
another turbid. The Florentine academicians have taken 
this change of waters under their conſideration, among 


other waters turbid, on mixing with it; whether it were 


ſpring, fountain, river, or well-water, except alone the | 
Water of the conduit at Piſa: an experiment that proved 


a quality in that water, different from all others, though 
never before ſuſpected in it. The experiment being re- 
peated at various ſeaſons afterwards, the water of this 


this was at ſuch times as other waters, from rain, &c. 
had blended themſelves with the genuine water of the 


ter; whereas in cryſtal of Rome or Venice, the ſame 
water does not grow turbid till after two or three days, 


of Paris it will ſcarce grow turbid, but after a very conſi- 


derable time. The various materials uſed in the making 
theſe ſeveral kinds of cryſtal, at the glaſs-houſes of theſe 


different places, and, the various manner of working 
them, are the occaſion of this great difference in them; 


which ſeem equal to one another. See WATERS. 


24 Geo. II. c. 40. 26 Geo. II. c. 13. 9 Geo. III. c. . 
13 Geo. III. c. 56. Hawkers of ſpirituous liquors in 
the ſtreets, &c. are liable to a forfeiture of 100. 9 Geo, 
II. c. 23. 11 Geo. II. c. 26. Perſons giving away fpi. 
rituous liquors, or paying wages in them, ſhall be deeme 
retailers. 9 Geo. II. c. 23. Keepers of paols, wort. 
houſes, &c. ſelling ſpirituous liquors, or knowin ly fuf. 
fering them to be ſold, except ſuch as are preferibed'y 
a phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, forfeit for the fir} 
offence 100. and for the ſecond, their office. Debtz 
for ſpirituous liquors cannot be recovered, unleſs the 
have been contracted, or the liquors delivered at one 
time to the value of 20s, or upwards: and aiftillrs 
knowmgly ſelling or delivering diſtilled liquors to ulli. 
cenced retailers, forfeit 10 J. and treble their value; and 
the retailer, convicting the diſtiller, is entitled to a ſhare 
of the penalty, and is himſelf indemnified. Perſons 
riotouſſy reſcuing offenders, or aſſaulting informers, and 
their aiders or abettors, are guilty of felony, and liable 
to ſeven years tranſportation. 24 Geo. II. c. 40. No 
liquor exceeding one gallon ſhall be removed without x 
permit. 6 Geo. I. c. 21. Britiſh ſpirits made from 
corn are allowed on exportation as merchandize, 2 
bounty or drawback of 3/. 125. per ton; provided that 
they are not exported in caſks containing leis than a hun- 
_ dred gallons, and in veſſels of leſs burden than a hundred 
tons; except to Africa and Newfoundland, whither they 
may be exported in any veſſels of more than ſeventy tons. 
2 Geo. III. c. 5. and 6 Geo. III. c. 46. 
DISTILLERY, the art of diſtilling BRANDY and other 
ſpirits. This art was firſt brought into Europe by the 
Moors of Spain, about the year 1150: they learned it 
of the African Moors, who had it from the Egyptians: 
and the Egyptians are ſaid to have practiſed it in the 
_ reign of the emperor Diocleſian, though it was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. Anderſon's Hil. 
of Commerce, vol. i. p. 83. See FERMENTATION, and 
Mar. T diſtillery. 1 


DISTINCT notion, or idea, according to M. Leibnita, is 


whereby to recolleCt a thing. e | 
Such, e. gr. is this; that a circle is a figure bounded 
with a curve line that returns into itſelf ; all the points 
whereof are equally diſtant from one middle part. Or, 
it is that wherein the mind perceives a difference from 


when we can enumerate marks and characters enough 


the ſame penalty. 2 Geo. III. c. 5. and 14 Geo. III. all other ideas. 


C 


WE | £ | | 
i/tllers are to enter their warehouſes, ſtills, and veſſels, 


ec. at the next office of exciſe, on pain of 20/7. and 
perſons occupying any ſuch ſhall forfeit 50/. and the 


veſſels are to be marked by the gager. 8 andg W. 


heads, the holes, diſcharge-cocks, and furnace-door, 

Lof 2001. for breaking or wil- 
fully damaging ſuch lock or faſtening, after it has been 
ſecured by the officer. 12 Geo. III. c. 46. 14 Geo. | 
III. c. 73. | 


- Diſlillers are required to give notice to the officer of ex- 


cile, before they receive any wine, cyder, &c. or any 


they are prohibited from charging the ſtill with any 


Dis rIx cr baſe, in Optics, is that diſtance, from the pole 


of a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, 
appear di/lin&, and well defined : ſo that the Hindi buſt 
coincides with what we otherwiſe call the focus. _ 
The di/tin baſe is cauſed by the collection of the rays 
proceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into a ſingle 
point in the repreſentation : and therefore concave 
glaſſes, which do not unite, but ſcatter and diſſipate the 
rays, can have no real difline? baſe, 


| DISTINCTION, a diverſity in things, or concep- 


tions. | | | | 
Logicians define di//infion, an aſſemblage of two, or 
more words, whereby diſparate things, or their concep- 
tions, are denoted. | 5 | 
There are three kinds of di//infions, taken from the three 
different modes of exiſtence : the firſt, real; the ſecoud, 
modal; and the laſt, rational. 

Disrixcriox, Real, is that between things which mf 
exiſt, or be conceived to exiſt, apart from each other: 
ſuch is that between two ſubſtances, or the modes of to 
ſubſtances. | 

DisTincTIoN, Modal, is that between ſeveral things, oft 

whereof may exiſt without the other; but not vice 9% 


12 Geo. III. c. 46. 14 Geo. III. c. 73. 
| 


the other without that ; ſuch is that between the _ j 
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water, and its freezing, &c. | 


veral things, which are really one and the 
agg york — cannot exiſt without the other, 
or Vice verſa, the other without this: ſuch is that be- 
non "a thing, and its efſence 3 between the efſence, and 
ropertiets SS . 
Or this 4//tinfion ſome authors admit two inds z the 
one barbarouſly called rations ratiocinatæ, having ſome 
foundation in things; as when we diſtinguiſh the juſtice 
of God from his mercy : the other called rationis ratioci- 
nantis, which has no foundation at all; and therefore is, 
by many, quite rejected. 55 e 
Though others contend, that there is no diſtinctio ratio- 
nis but is, at the ſame time, a real diſtinqtion: thus, ſay 
they, God, and juſt God, are, to each other, as milk, 
and white milk; and a juſt God, and merciful God, as 
white milk, and ſweet milk. But when I ſay, milk is 
diftinguiſhed from white milk, or white milk from ſweet 
milk, the diſtinction falls between whiteneſs and ſweet- 
neſs, which is a real diſtinctiun. See REAL Is Ts. 


Disrixcrion, Metaphyſical, called alſo by the ſchoolmen 
alietas, alteritas, and diverſitas, is a non-agreement of 
being, whereby this entity is not that, or one thing is 
not another. | 9 0 75 e ee 

D1sTINCT10, or DIsTIx quo, in the Schools, an expedient 

to evade an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an am- 
biguous propoſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, 
and falſe in another. The reſpondent was hard preſſed, 


T. D. ſay to his miſtreſs, who had told him, he muſt 
ſubmit to the will of a perſon he loved: Diſtingus, Ma- 


paſſon, Nego, „ 

DISTORTION, in Medicine, Dis rok r Io oris, or Dis- 
TORTION of the month, is a contraction, or ſhortening of 
one fide of the mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion, or a 
palſy of the muſcles of one fide of the face. 


port being ſuperior to that of the ſound part: on the con- 


which is ſound. „ | TL 
n a diſtortion of the mouth, the patient can only ſpit on 
one fide 3 and if he laughs, or pronounces the letter O, 
he only moves one fide of his mouth. 7 a 


gnicus. This malady is often the effect of careleſſneſs 
and ill habits. A remarkable inſtance of this kind 1s 
mentioned by Winſlow ;z in which, by careleſſneſs, dreſſ- 
ing, and leaning, the back-bone of a young lady became 


the letter 8. | | 
ls uus. 


called alſo zYyGomarTICus. 1 | 
DISTRACTION, in Medicine, ſometimes denotes the act 
ol pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its na- 

tural extent : and what is capable of this enlargement, is 
ſaid to be diftragtile. - Oe 


Dis TRAIN, in Law. To DisTRAIN, is to attach, or 


ſeize on one's yoods, for the ſatisfaction of a debt. 
DISTRESS, in Law, a compulſion recurred to in certain 
real actions, for bringing a man to appear in court, 


mon law, erer for rent were not to be ſold, but only 
detained for enforcing payment of the rent; but this is 
altered by ſtatute. - | ee ng 
in this caſe. If any tenant of lands or tenements ſhall 
| Iraudulently carry away his goods, to prevent di/treſ5, the 
landlord may within thirty days after diftrain them 
wherever they ſhall be found, as if they had been on the 
_ Premiſes; but no ſuch goods ſhall be diflrained, if ſold, 
bona fide, for valuable conſideration before ſeizure, to 
any perſon not privy to the fraud. Tenants committing 
| ſuch fraud, or others aſſiſting, ſhall forfeit double the va- 
he of the goods carried off, to be recovered by action of 


value, the landlord may exhibit a complaint before two 
Juſtices of peace, who are to examine the fact, and en- 


the offender to pay double value, leviable by diftre/s and 
ſale; or for want thereof, commit the . to the 
houſe of correction for fix months. Landlords or their 
agents may, with the aſſiſtance of a conſtable, ſeize any 
goods fraudulently concealed in any houſe, out-houſe, 
Kc. And in cafe of a dwelling-houſe, on oath firſt 
made to ſome Juſtice, of reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch 


D1sTINCTIO Rationis, or Rational DisTINCTION, is that | 


but he diſengaged himſelf by a diſtinguo. Moliere makes 


dumoiſelle, pour ' intereſt de ſon amour, Conceds; contre ſa | 


When a di/tortion ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the 
ſime ſide with the convulſion, the force of the convulſed 


trary, when it ariſes from a palſy, it is on the oppoſite | 
ſide, the paralytic part being here ſurmounted by that | 


The Greeks call this diſorder o7@0me; uu, ſpaſmus | 


crooked, and bent ſideway in contrary directions, like | 
DisroRTION of the eye, called allo sa ING, or STRA-| 


DISTOR TOR oris, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the mouth, | 


or to pay rent, or other duty denied: and by the com- | 


The method of difireſs for rent has been much altered | 


4 e into the value of the goods, and thereupon order 


Dis 


goods ate therein, may break open the fame, and 
di/irain them. They may alſo di/rain for rent, any cattle, 
or ſtock of their tenants, feeding on any common; or 
corn growing on the land, which they ſhall cure, and 
lay up when ripe, in any proper place, giving notice to 
the tenant within a week where lodged; and diſpoſe 
thereof toward ſatisfaction of the rent and charges; 
the appraiſement to be taken when cut and cured. But 
if after diſtreſs ſo taken, before the product be ripe and 


cure diſtreſſes lawfully taken, and ſell them upon the pre- 
miſes, in like manner as may be done off the ſame, by 
2 W. and M. and any perſons may go to and from the 
premiſes, to view, appraiſe, buy, or take away the goods 
of the purchaſer; and if a reſcous be made for the di- 


oy the ſaid ſtatute. Stat. 11 Geo. II. cap. 19. | 
he uſual effect of diſtreſt is to drive the party diſtrained 


the debt, or duty, for which d/freſs was made. 


There are ſeveral things not dHrainable; for a diſtreſi muſt 
be of a thing, whereof a valuable property is in ſome 
body; and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, &c. that 
are fere nature, cannot be diftrained, 
Again, although it be of a valuable property, as a horſe, 
(yet when a man or woman is riding on him) or an ax 
(in a man's hand cutting wood) and the like, are for 
that time privileged, and cannot be d/frained. 
Again, valuable things ſhall not be drained for rent, 
which are for the benefit and maintenance of trades, and 


are by authority. of the law there; as an horſe in a 
ſmith's ſhop ; materials in the weaver's ſhop for making 


corn, or meal in a mill, or a market; nor any thing d/- 
trained for damage-ſeſant, for it is in cuſtodia legis. 

Again, nothing ſhall be d;Frained for rent, which cannot 
be rendered again in as good a plight as it was at the 
time of the di/treſs taken; as ſheaves or ſhocks of corn 


be diftrained. 


_ Laſtly, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed to the 


freeholds, or doors, or windows of an houſe, or the like, 
cannot be diſtrained; when a difireſs is taken that has life 


food. 5 £ 
Diftreſs is divided, by Briton, into real, and perſonal. 
DisTREss, perſonal, is made by diſtraining a man's move- 
able goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his lands and 
tenements, from the teſte, or date of the writ, for the 
defendant's contempt in not appearing to an action 
brought againſt him when he was ſummoned, or at- 
tached; and the iflues ſo returned by the ſheriffs, are 
forfeited to the king, and eſtreated into the exchequer. 
D1sTREss, real, is made on immoveable goods. It differs 
from an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by 
any common perſon, without the compaſs of his own 
fee; except it be preſently after the cattle, or other 
things, are driven, or borne off the ground, on purpoſe 
to avoid diftreſs. En 3 „ 
Diftreſs is alio divided into finite, and infinite. 


DisrREss, finite, is that limited by law, how often it ſhall 


be made to bring the party to trial of the ation ; Viz. 
once, twice, &c. | 1 5 . Hoe 


come; as againſt a jury, which refuſes to appear upon 


corpus, and diftreſs infinite. 


Laſtly, diſtreſi is again divided into grand difireſs, by 


Fitzherbert called magna diſtri ;, and ordinary diſtreſs. 


DisTREss, grand, is that made of all the goods and chat- | 


tles the party hath within the county. 
DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing a thing into ſeve- 

ral parts, in order to the diſpoſing each in its proper 

place. See Divis1on, 555 
DisTRIBUTION, in Architecture. DisTRIBUTION of the 


| plan, denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral 
debt, &c. and where they ſhall not exceed fifty pounds 


parts, and members, which compoſe the plan of a 
building. 1 | 
DrisTRIBUTION of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing 
of the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of ar- 
chitecture. See ORNAMENT. . 

Dis TRIBUTION, in Law; the ſurplus of an eſtate, or pur 
autre vie, is diſtributable by adminiſtrators. See ADMI- 
NISTRATORS. = 2 
For the diſtribution of the eſtates of inteſtates, ſee Ix- 
TESTATE. | 


DISTRIBUTION, in Logrc, is a kind of diviſion which diſ- h 


tinguiſhes 


gathered, the tenant ſhall pay the rent, and charges of 
the diftreſs, the ſaid diſtreſi ſhall ceaſe. Perſons may ſe- 


treſs, the perſons aggrieved ſhall have the remedy given 


to replevy the difireſs, and ſo take his action of treſpaſs : 
againſt the diftrainer ; or elſe to compound with him for 


which, by conſequence, are for the commonwealth, and 


cloth; cloth, or garments, in the taylor's ſhop ; ſacks of 


cannot be diſtrained for rent, but for damage-feſant they 
may. Again, beaſts belonging to the plough ſhall not 


in it, it muſt be brought into the common pound, or 
kept in an open place, where the owner may give it 


DisTREss, infinite, is without limitation, till the party 


certificate of aſſiſe, the proceſs is venire facias, habeas 
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tinguiſhes an unirerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds or] ports of wine. It ſavours ſtrongly of its original; 36 ad: 
ſpecies. The rules of a good diſtribution are much the | mitting of no rules, but the ſallies of a fiery imaging. 
: . ſame as thoſe of piv1s10N, dl 10: ee, tion. And yet art is not quite excluded; but delicate}, 
DisTRIBU TIONS, manual and quotidian, in Eccleſiaſtical applied, to guide and reſtrain the ditbyrambic impetuoſny 
Matters, denote certain ſmall ſums of money, appointed | and only indulge it in flights that are pleaſing, In of. 
by the donors, or founders thereof, to be diftributed to fect, what our poets ſay of the ode, is more true of the 
ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, 5g than of the ode, that its diſorder is an effec} 

and aſſiſtant at certain oſhces. Oh. os 3 . PR Bb, Ls 
Di3TRIBUTION; in Painting, denotes the diſpoſition of the | DITHYRAMBUS, AattupauCo;, in the Ancient Pays, 
objects and lights in a picture. See Cr.aix-Opscurs. | bymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and po- 

( . Dis ral rio, in Printing, the taking a form aſunder, etical „ Got 19 010 3 8 

ſeparating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes The meaſure, which 18 what diſtinguiſhes this Kind of 
again, each in its proper cell. 197% try, is ſaid to have been invented b Dithyrombus, 3 


Dis TRIBUTION, in Rhetoric, is a kind of deſcription z ora heban; but Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians; 
figure whereby an orderly diviſion and enumeration is and the modern etymologiſts furniſh us with another ori. 
made of the principal qualities of a ſubject. gin of the word. | | 


For example, He has underſtanding to ſee our faults, In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it 
juſtice to reſtrain them, and authority to punifh them. | Was conſecrated to, who himſelf was named Dithyran. 
Their throat is an open ſepulchre ; they flatter with their bus z either on account of his having been brought twice 

tongues; the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; their | into the world, according to the fable of Semele and 
mouth is full of curling, and lyes; and their feet are | Jupiter, or by reaſon of his having triumphed twice; 

' ſwift to ſhed blood. 3 * | from Its, twice ;, and S,, , triumph. Be this as it 

- DISIRIBUTIVE, chat diftributes, from dis, aſunder; and | will, the ancients, we are told by Ariſtotle and Horace, 
tribuere, to give. EN. 55 gave the appellation dithyrambus to thoſe verſes wherein 
D1sTRIBUTIVE juftice, is that whereby we give every per- none of the common rules or meaſures were obſerved; 


ſon what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. ___ much like thoſe called by the French vers libres, by the 
Dis TRIBUTIVEsS, in Grammar. See NUMERALS. Italians verſi ſciolti, and by the modern Greeks politici, 2 
- DISTRICT, the territory, or extent of juriſdiction, of a | name they give to proſe, which thefe verſes reſemble 


" Fudge. | | | | 15 more than poetry. ; 1 | 
A judge, or officer, cannot act out of his own diftrif?. | We have now no remains of the dithyrambi of the ancient 
See JoDo. 585 poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely what their meaſure 
DisT&ICT, in Law, properly denotes the place wherein a | was; all we know is, that it was yery bold and irregular, 


man has the power of diſtraining; or, the circuit, or The poets not only took the liberty to forge new words 


territory, wherein one may be compelled to appear.— for the purpoſe, but they made double, and compound 
Where we fay, hors de ſon fee; others ſay, extra diſtrictum] words, which contributed very much to the magnificence 


93 | _ of the dithyrambus. DE 
 DISTRINGAS, a writ directed to the ſheriff, or other of- Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, F. Com- 
| ficer, commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the | mire, and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed 
king; or for his appearance at a certain day. See Dis- Latin pieces of all kinds of verſe indifferently, accord. 
TRESS. | nos he 5 ing as the ſubject and words preſented themſelves, with- 
DisTRINGAS juratores, a writ directed to a ſheriff, where- | out any order, or diſtribution into ſtrophes, and call 
by he is commanded to diſtrain upon a jury to appear, | them dithyrambi. See PiNDaRICc © | | 
and to return iſſues on their lands, &c. for non-appear- | DITONE, Diroxu Mu, in Muſic, an interval comprehend. 
ance. This writ iſſues for the ſheriff to have their bo- | ing two tones, a greater and a leſs. See IN TERvAI, 
dies in court, &c. at the return of the writ | and To E. | J eo go Wag, 
DISVELOPED, in Heraldry,” is uſed much in the ſame | The yord is formed of 4g, twice, and rover, tone. 
ſenſe with diſplayed. Thus colours, ſaid in an army to The ratio of the ſounds that form the ditone is of 4 to 5; 
be flying, are, in heraldry, ſaid to be diſvelpped., | and that of the ſemi-ditone, of 5 to 6. F. Parran makes 
DISUNITE, in the Manege, is uſed for a horſe that drags | the ditone the fourth kind of fimple concords ; others 
his haunches, that gallops falſe, or upon an ill foot. See | make it the firſt diſcord, dividing the gitone into eighteen 
 GaLLoe. . TE _—_ equal parts, or commas, the nine on the acute ſide go 
DITCH, in Agriculture. In marſhes, and other wet land, | to the greater tone. Salomon de Caux. We 
1 Where there are no hedges, the common fence or inclo- DITONICO, D1aToxic, in Mufic, according to Zarlino, 
r ſure for land is a ditch. They allow theſe ditches fix foot is the pure and natural diatonic genus, or the diatonic of 
WENT wide againſt high-ways that are broad, and againſt com- | Didymus in which not one of the ſounds is in the leaſt 
mons five foot. But the common ditches about incloſures, | altered: ſuch is the plain chant of the church. But the 
dug at the bottom of the bank, on which the quick is | genus diatonum ditonicum of Ptolemy, which coincides 
_ raiſed, are three foot wide at the top, one at the bot- | with the diatonic of Pythagoras, and reſults from that 
tom, and two foot deep; by this means each ſide has a | diviſion of a monochord bearing the name of Euclid's 
Nope, which is of great advantage; for where they ne- ſection of the canon, is expreſſed by 544 x $ x f =4 
glect this, and dig them perpendicular, they are always | But theſe ancient ſyſtems have juſtly been laid afide, 
waſhing down; beſide, in a narrow bottomed ditch, if | fince the invention of a temperament, as being unfit for 
cattle get down into it, they cannot ſtand to turn them- | the execution of muſical compoſitions in ſeveral parts. 
ſelves to crop the quick; but where the ditch is four foot | Smith's Harmon. p. 33 ee 
wide, it ſhould be two and a half deep; and where it is DITONICUM Diatonum. See Genus. VN 
five wide, it ſhould be three deep, and ſo in proportion. DII RIGLYPH, in Architecture, the ſpace between two 
Dircn, in Fortification, called alſo foſs and moat, a trench | triglyphs. See TrRiGLYPH. _ $i 5 
dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified place, be- DITRIHEDRIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ge- 
tween the ſcarp, and counterſcarp. See Tab. Fortif. fig. | nus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek #5, 
om ES òͤUwwb 8 twice, Tgis, three, and sda, a fide or plane. The bodies 
Some ditches are dry; others full of water; each whereof | of this genus are ſpars compoſed of twice three planes, 
have their advantage. The earth dug out of the. dirch| being formed of two trigonal pyramids joined baſe to 
ſerves to form the rampart. F baſe, without the intervention of any intermediate co- 
The dich in front ſhould be of ſuch breadth as that the | lumn. Of this genus there are five known ſpecies. I. 
_ talleſt tree may not reach over it, i. e. from eighteen to | One with long and pointed pyramids, found in the 
twenty feet, and about ſeven or eight feet deep; and the | mines of Cornwall, and ſome other parts of England. 
ditches on the ſides are about ten feet wide, and fix feet | 2. One with long and broad pyramids, found loofe in 
deep; though the rule others give for the dimenſions of | the fiſſures of the alabaſter quarries of Blanckenberg. in 
the ditch, is, that it afford earth enough to build the ram- | Germany. 3. One with ſhort and broad pyramids, found 
part of due magnitude. The ſpace between the rampart in the mines of Rammeliberg. 4. One with extremely 
and ditch, being about ſix feet, is called the berm, or | broad depreſſed pyramids, found in the alabaſter quar- 
bf. - wy Of 155 | _ ries at Blanckenberg, and ſometimes in the mines. 0 
DiTcH-water. See WATER, „„ Goſſelaer in Saxony. 5. One with ſhort, abut ſharp- 
DITH.YRAMBIC, ſomething that relates to the dithyram- | pointed pyramids, found very frequently in the mines 
bus. We ſay, a dithyrambic verſe, dithyrambic poet, di- | of the Harte Foreſt, and ſometimes on Mendip Hills with 
thyrambic heat, &c. A compound dithyrambic word, Mr. | us. Hill's Follils, p. 218. | | 
Dacier obſerves, has ſometimes its beauty and force. DITTANDER, or PeePER-wort, or Poor Man's Peper, 
Some moderns call compoſitions which are in the taſte | Lepidium, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſiiiculaſo 
of an ode, only not diſtinguiſhed into ſtrophes, and con- | claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has four oval 
ſiſting of all kinds of verſe indifferently, dithyrambic| petals placed in form of a croſs, and fix awl- ſhaped tta- 
odes. | mina; two of which are ſhorter than the other. In the 
 Dithyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranſ- center is ſituated a heart-ſhaped germen, which _ 
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DIETANY, white, Didtamnus, in Botany, a genus of the 


Dt v 


ure ſeveral ſpecies. 
Thi leaves of the 


ms... helps the. ſciatica; - when chewed, they: cauſe a 
1 ph aux of rheum; and by that means are ſajd. te help 
Es pulous: hamours of the throat. The women in 


Suffolk give them boiled in ale, to haſten the birth. -/ © 


The dittanider: with a graſs leaf, or iberis, is; alſo com- 


1% far its virtues in ſciaticas, lien applied as the 
e gry bh. it has been ſometimes, called the /cia- 
tien ereſti n, U 8 nig 581 

decandria monogynia cla 8. Its characters ar e theſe: the 
gower hath: five/petals, Which are unequal, and ten ſta- 
mina, which are as lang as, the petals. In the center is 
" Gruated à five-cornered germen, which afterward. be- 
"comes a capſules with five cells joingd We bar incloſing 
ſeveral roundiſh, hard, ſhining fees. We have hut one 
1 ſpecies, which: is the white | aittany commonly called 
ffraxinella. e att e, e 766k | 
There are three varieties of os 
red flower, ſtriped with purple; another with a white 
flower, and one with ſhorter. ſpikes. of flowers; but, as 


E 
„irn. 


ſeeds, they are to be eſteemed only ſeminal varieties. 


gerdens. It hath a perennial root, which, ſtrikes: very 
deep into the grun. 


- The fraxinellay or white dittany of authors, is cultivated 


Germany. It generally grows about two foat high. The 


Jong ſpikes, and are of a whitiſh, red, mixed with purple. 


. 


us, dried and rolled up in the form of quills. 


und without, little burdened with ſmall fibres, and clean. 


but now very rarely uſedete. 
Drrraxr, baſtard. See HOREHOUND. _ 
DiTTaxy of Crete. See Wild MarjoRAM. _ 
DIITO, in Books of Accounts, written, contracted D?. ſig- 
nifies the ſame, viz. as the preceding article. 
The word is, corrupted from the Italian detto, the ſaid; | 


{3% * 1 
* | + S -: 


{ame as were aforementioned. 


with poiſonous berries, looking like black cherries, uſed 
by fach as blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of co- 
lours and metals, for ſable, or black. See SABLE... 


Romans on the twenty- firſt day of December, in honour 


' GERONALIA. 27 16525054504 Wh 
On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices performed ſacri- 
+ fice in the temple of Voluptia, or the goddeſs of joy and 


and ſuppoſed to drive away all the forrows and c 
c 8 8 by 


_ adminiſtered, in the caſtern nations, particularly among 

the Turks, | FER. 1 
in the Turkiſh dialect. ; e T5 ny 
There are two ſorts of divans, that of the grand ſignior, 
called the council of ſtate, which conſiſts of ſeven of 
the principal officers of the empire; and that of the grand 
viazir, compoſed of ſix other vizirs, or counſellors of 
ſtate, the chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate, for the 


— Ciſtribution of juſtice. | | | 5 
The word is, alſo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes 
of the orientals. The cuſtom of China does not allow 


the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but 


only at the entry, in a divan contrived on purpoſe for 


ceremonies... Le Compte. 55 f 
ravellers relate wonders of the ſilence and expedition 

_ Of the divans of the Ealt. ne | Y 
VaN-BEGH1, the appellation of one of the miniſters of 
ſtate in Perſia, 


The divan-beght is the ſuperintendant of juſtice z his place | 
is the laſt of the ſix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who | 


ae all under the. athemadaulet, or firſt miniſter. 

o the tribunal of the divan-beghi appeals lie from ſen- 
tences paſſed by the governors. He has a fixed ſtipend, 
or appointment, of 50,000 crowns, that he may render 
juſtice gratis. All che ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the 
court, are in the ſcrvice of the divan-beghi. He takes 
cognzance of the criminal cauſes of the chams, gover- 


ſpear-ſhaped ſced-veſſel with, two cells, divided by an | 
intermediate partition, containing oblong ſeeds. There | 
broad-leaved. dittonder, bruiſed, and | 


n mixed with; hog's lard, and applied as a cataplaſm tothe 


22 K — 


is plant ʒ one with a pale f 


„ 


they have been obſerved. to! vary when propagated by | 


This is a very ornamental plant for gardens; and as it | 
' requires very little culture, deſerves a place in all good | 


in gardens with us, and grows wild in France, Italy, and 


23 in our law-phraſe * the ſaid premiſes,” meaning the | 


DIVALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient | 


| 
[7 
| 
| 
|. 
| 


This root hould be choſen; plump and full, white within | 


It is dlexipharmic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and uterine, 


DIVAL, in Heraidry, the herb NIGHT-SHADE, a plant | 


of the goddeſs Angerona; whence it is alſo called AN-| 


_ pleaſure, who, ſome ſay, was the ſame with Apgrrona: . 
agrins | 


DIVAN, a council-chamber, or court, wherein juſtice is | 


Divan is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame with /opha 


This officer is not confinedþby any other la 


DIVER, in Ornithole 


in diving, and long continuance under water. 


vis 


* a4 


norb, and other e Perſgg he, cautd cf 


9 J 119 
* 


in, chen ga- 


pital, but alſo in the provinces, and ther cities of, he 
empire. . | 


o - La * * 
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or rule, in 


N 
alſo he interprets at plea ure. He takes no cognisance 
of eivjl cauſes.. 1 N 


-the adminiſtration..of. juſtice, but the. Aleoran; hic h 


in £ 2. S109 bs A 
£74 the Engliſh! name of the coL Y M- 
B Us, a genus of water birds; the characters gf which 
are theſe: they have gart, ſtrait, and ſharp hills; the 
upper mandible, 1s the: Jongeſt, with che edges of each 
bending in, the noſtrils ate linear, their heads are (mall, 
the tongue pointed, long and ſerrated near the baſe, their 
wings ſhort, their feet placed far. backward on the body, 
and near the tail, which is ſhort, conſiſting of twenty 
feathers, and their legs, broad and flatted, their claws 
broad like the nails of ones fingers, . They are called 
colymbi, and in Engliſh divers, from their great expertneſs 


111 
5 4 


9 
There are properly two ſubordinate genera. of theſe birds; 
the one having the feet not webbed, but the toes looſes 
Vet all widened by a membrane, and haying, no tail. 
Thoſe of the other 


f. the other genus have webbed feet like the 
duck, and have tails, .... * | « | 


Y 


+ 4 * 


Of each of theſe genera there are ſeveral. ſpecies. See 
Tab. Birds, Ne 47. and articles Dog-chict, Sea- turtle 
Dovz, Lumme, and FLUbp g. 
IVER, black. See SCOTER. | 


DivER,. dun. dee Du -der. 
DIVERGENCY. , For the paint of divergency or divergence 


in Optics, ſee Virtual Focus. 


| DIVERGENT, or DiyEROIxG lines, in Geometry, are ſuch 
leaves much reſemble thofe of the common aſh-tree, | | 
whence. 4t has ith Name z the flowers are produced in| 


whoſe diſtance is continually increafing., 
Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppoſite way. 


1 DI1vERGENT, or DivERGING,, in Optics, is particularly ap- 
Ihe cortical part of the root is ſometimes brought to 


plied to rays, which, iſſuing from a radiant point, or 


having in their paſſage undergone a refraction, or re- 
flexion, do continually... recede, farther . from each 


. ETF / ens 
In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to convergent, which 
implies the rays to approach each other; or ta tend to a 


center, where, being arrived, they interſect; and, if 
continued farther, become diver ging. 
Concave glaſſes render the rays diverging; and convex 


e 


ONES, COMPENRAS.- 7 of Gi nn fog 7 
Concave mirrors make the rays converge; and convex . 
enge, urge: See leer 

It is demonſtrated, in Optic, that as the diameter of a 
pretty large pupil does not exceed + of a digit; diverging 
rays, flowing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, 
parallel, to all intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of 
the radiant from the eye be 40,000 feet. See LI Hr, 
and VISION. 5 2 5 


D1veRGiNG hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their con- 


vexities towards one another, and run towards quite con- 
trary ways. Fouts F 


DIVERSIFYING, in Rhetoric, is of infinite ſervice to the 


orator; it is an accompliſhment eſſential to his charac- 


ter, and may fitly be called the ſubject of all his tropes 


and figures. Vollius lays down fix ways of diver/ifying a 
_ ſubject. 1. By enlarging on what was briefly mentioned 


before. 2. By a conciſe enumeration of what had been 


inſiſted on at length. 3. By adding ſomething new to _ 
What is repeated. 4. By repeating ouly the principal 


heads of what had been ſaid. 5. By tranſpoſin 
words and periods. 
lib. v. p. 281, ſeq. 


| d the 
6. By imitating them. Voſſ. Rhet. 


DIVERSION, in Medicine, the turning of the courſe or 


flux of humours from one part to another, by proper 


applications. 


DiveRs1oN, in War, the act of attacking an enemy in 


one place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with de- 
ſign to make him call his forces from another place, 
og was going to make an irruption, or is to be 
attacked with greater force. | CE be. N 
The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, 
but to make a diverſion, by attacking Carthage. 


DIVERSITY. This differs from diſtinction in this, that 


the latter is the work of the mind; but the former is in 
things themſelves, antecedent to the operation of the 
mind. For things that are ſeveral, are different; even 
though I do not conceive them. See DISTINCTION. 
The diverſity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes 
from their eſſential attributes. See IDENTITY. 


DiveRsITY, in Painting, conſiſts in giving every part or 


Vol. II. Ne 100. - ; 


4 


figure in a picture its proper air and attitude. The {kil- 
ful painter has the penetration to diſcern the characters 
of nature, which vary in all men; whence the coun- 

tenances and geſtures of the perſons he paints continu- 


ally vary. | | 5 
| YL = DIVEST- 
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DIVESTING, properly ſignißes undreſſing, or ſtripping 


off one's 


- quiſhing one's effects. By a contract of donation, or 


e, the donor, or ſeller, is ſaid to be diſſeiſed, and di- 


' veſled of their property in ſuch a commodity, and the 

donec, or purchaſer, 

_ Invesrrrurs. 
A demiſe is a general 
mothers make of all their effects, in favour of their 

children. 0 ld T e een 


| E to the ſtock-holders: and the orders they have 


taken by robbery, goods to the value of the money due $ 


on ſuch dividend-warrants. Stat. 2 Geo. II. c. 25. 
DrvipenD, in the Univerſity, is that part or ſhare, which 
every one of the fellows equally divide among them- 
ſelves, of their annual ſtipend. - _ | 


- DIVIDIVI, the name of a drug brought from the Caraccas 


into Spain in 1769; and which, by experiments that | 


have been made upon it at Madrid, is found to be pre- 
ferable to galls in dying black. | 


DIVIDUAL, in Arithmetic, is uſed for that part of the 


* dividend, diſtinguiſhed by a point, in working by the 


_ _ rule of divifion. 
DIVINATION, the pretended 
future events. This art or ſcience, in which the pagans 


thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, if they proceeded ac- | 
_ cording to certain eſtabliſhed rules, was founded in their | 


- ſyſtem of theology. They had deified all the parts and 
powers of nature, and more eſpecially the heavenly bo- 
dies; aſcribin | 
gence, but a fore-perceiving motion, and a ſovereign in- 
33 on every thing here below. They had alſo other 


gods beſides the objects of nature, viz. D&MoNns, from | 


_- whoſe ſubordinate miniſtry and mediation, divination, 


prophecy, and magic were ſuppoſed to proceed. Am- 
mian. Marcell. lib. i. c. 1. Herod. lib. ii. c. 83. Plato 


in Symp. in Epinomide, in Phædra. Porphyr. ap. Euſeb. 
Prep. Evan. lib. iv. v. vi. & de Abſtinentia, lib. ii. 
5 Jambüch. de Myſter. Apul. Apol. Id. de Deo Socrat. 
Diogen. Laert. in Vita Tos lib. xxxil. p. 514. 
Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. fect. 
EN THUSIAsM, Ke. 5 5 | 
_ © Divination proceeded originally from the Egyptians to 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans; and was divided by 
_ the ancients into artificial, and natural. 9 8 
Divin Arion, Artificial, is that which proceeds by reaſon- 
Pl ng upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications 
ol futurity. A 1 | | 
Divix Arion, Natural, is that which preſages things from 
a mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, under 
a particular emotion or agitation, without any aſſiſtance 
of ſigns. 7 g e eee 
Plutarch, in his book De Defe&tu Oraculorum, allows 
that puons might be appointed by the gods to prefide 
over divination and oracles, and to be the guardians of 
the temperature of thoſe exhalations, to which they are 
| aſcribed ; but at the ſame time it is aſſerted, that the 
ſoul is naturally endued with the faculty of divining, 


and that certain exhalations of the earth were the means | 


of exciting the prophetic power or virtue. P. 418, D. 
and p. 436, F. So 255 | 
| Natural divination, a 
tive, the other by influx. 
The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul, 
which was thought to be a particle of the divine air or 
ſpirit, taken out from God, and to have exiſted from 
eternity, collected within itſelf, and not diffuſed, or di- 
vided among the organs of the body, has, from its own 
nature and eſſence, ſome fore-knowlege of future things: 
wWitneſs what is ſeen in dreams, extaſtes, the confines of 
death, &c. 1 | 
The ſecond is founded on this, that. the ſoul receives, 
| * 4 | | q 


| rmetit, in contradiſtin&ion from invefling. | 
In law, it is uſed for the act of ſurrendering, or relin- 


mes inveſted therewn i h. See 
diveſliture, which the fathers and | 


| ſomething required. 


|  Capnomancy, b 


| all deſcribed by Cardan, in his fourth book, De Sapienti; 


act, or art, of foretelling 


to the latter not only life and intelli- 


3. See PROPHECY, 


ain, is of two kinds; the one na-| 


buaioun, i. e. worldlings, and naturalifts, as admitting © 


D 1 v 


after the manner of a mirror, ſome ſecondary illumin 
tion from the preſence of God, and other ſpirits: 7 4 

hence proceeded ORACLES. r 11 
Divik a FTdx, Artißeial, is alſo of two kinds: the .. 
arguing from natural eauſes : ſuch are the prediction 
phyſicians about the events of diſeaſes; from the vill 
urine, cc. ſuch alſo are” thoſe of the politician, 0 f. 
nalem urbem, & mox ptriturum, fi emprormm invencri, * 
The ſecond proceeds from experiments and "Obſervation, 
arbitrarily inſtituted, and is moſtly ſuperſtitious, * 
Infinite are the ſyſtems of divination reducible t9 
head by birds, the entralls of beaſts, dreams, 

the hand, points marked at random, numbers, nam 
the motion of - a ſieve, the air; fire, the soRTE˙E Pre. 
neſting, Virgilianæ, and Homerice'y with numerous gthe 
the principal ſpecies whereof,” and their names, are: 
Pfychomaney, or ſciomancy, which conſiſts in cally 
up the ſouls, or ſhades of the deceaſed, to learn of . 
| | DaRyliomaticy; performed by 

| meatis of one, or more rings. Hydromaney, performed 
wich ſeawater, Pegomancy, with ſpring-water. Omi. 
thomancy, or divining by the flight of birds, which wa; 
the buſineſs of the augurs. Clid6mancy, performed 
with keys. Coſcinomancy, with a riddle, or ſiert. 
Cledoniſm, by words, or voice. ' Extiſpicina, by the 
entrails of victims. Alphitomancy, or aleuromanch, by 
flour. Keraunoſcopia, by the conſideration of thunde; 
moke. Ale&ryomancy,' by cocks, 
Pyromancy, by fire. Lithomancy, by ſtones. Eyebno- 
mancy, by lamps. Necromancy, by the dead, or their 
bones, & c. Oneirocritica, by dreams. 'Ooſcopy, b 
eggs. Lecanomancy, by a baſon of water. Gat 
mancy, by the belly, or by phials. Palpitation, falif. 
ſatio, Nun, by the pulſation, or motion of ſome 
member. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver, Ca. 
toptromancy, or cryſtallomancy, by a mirror. Chiro- 
mancy, by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the 
_ earth. Ceromancy, by figures of wax. Arithmomancy, 
by numbers. Belomancy, by arrows. Sycomancy, Kc. 


0 this 
lines of 


and under their proper articles in this Dictionary. 
All theſe kinds of divination have been condemned by 
the fathers, and councils, as ſuppoling fome compact 
with the devil: though ſome of them, as well as the 
heathen philoſophers, contended for the ſupernatural 
power and efficacy of pagan divination and ſorcery. 
Euſeb. Præp. Ev. lib. v. c. 4. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. 
viii. c. 16. Farmer on Miracles, ubi ſupra. _ 
Fludd has ſeveral treatiſes on the different ſpecies of d. 
vination and Cicero has two books of the divination of 
the ancients, in which the ſeveral kinds of it are ex- 
plained 3 and which he reſolves into many cauſes very 
different from that of an immediate revelation from ſome 
ſpirirual being. E 
In Holy Scripture, we find mention made of nine dif- 
ferent kinds of divination - the firſt performed by the 
inſpection of planets, ſtars, and clouds: it is ſuppoſed 
to be the practiſers of this, whom Moſes calls 00 
meonen, of TIN anan, cloud, Deuter. chap. xviii. ver. 10, 
2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls in the ſame place 
WIND menacheſeb ; which the Vulgate, and generality 
ol interpreters, render augur. 3. Thoſe, who in the 
ſame place are called Hdd mecaſheph ; which the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate tranſlate, a man given to ill prafiices. 
4. Such authors, whom Moſes in the ſame chapter, 
ver. 11. calls J, ober. 5. Thoſe, who conſult the 
ſpirits —_—— or, as Moſes expreſſes * 5 " 
ſame book, N „ thoſe who aff queſtions Fſtbon. 
6. Witches, wo Ip. e 15e calls J 
Judeom. 7. Thoſe, who conſult the dead, necromanteri. 
8. The prophet Hoſea, chap. iv. ver. 12. mentions ſuch 
as conſult ſtaves, 0 5 dete; which kind of divination 
may be called rhabdomancy. g. The laſt kind of d- 
nation mentioned in Scripture is hepatoſcopy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver. See RHABDOMANCY, Macs. 
CIANS, &c. Ns 7 | : 
DIVINE, ſomething that comes from, or relates to Gop. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for any thing that!! 
excellent, extraordinary, and that ſeemy to go beyond 
the power of nature, and the capacity of mankind. 
In which ſenſe, the compaſs, teleſcope, clocks, &c. are 
ſaid to be divine inventions: Plato is called the dne 
author, the divine Plato; and the ſame appellation 8 
given to Seneca: Hippocrates is called the divine % 
man, divinus ſenex, &c. The Arabs give the appellaton 
divine, 1758 elahioun, to their ſecond ſect of philbſo. 
phers, conſiſting of ſuch as admit a firſt mover of à 
things, a ſpiritual ſubſtance free from all kind of matte; 
in a word, a God. By this name they diſtinguiſh them 
from their firſt ſet, whom they call deberioun, 0 Ge 
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Cod: ſo that the elahioun are the diuines, or theologues, as 
'  Caſtellus renders it; or, ſuch as pwn a God; 

DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water, to 
** conſiderable depths, and. abiding there a competent |. 


The uſes of diving are 2 conſiderable, particularly in 
Is 


M5: | n 
Fee hate been divers methods propoſed, and engines 
contrived, to render the buſineſs of my more ſafe and 

The great point in all theſe is to furniſh the diver 
with freſh air, without which, he muſt either make but 


2 ſhort ſtay, or periſh. 


Thoſe who dive for ſponges in the Mediterranean, help 


themſelves by carrying down ſponges dipt in oil in their | 
' mouths. But conſidering the ſmall quantity. of air that 
can be contained in the pores of a ſy nge, and how much 
that little will be contracted by the preſſure of the in- 
cumbent air, ſuch a ſupply cannot long ſubſiſt the diver. | 
For it is found by experiment, that a gallon of air in- | 
| cluded in a bladder, and by a pipe reciprocally inſpired 
be unfit for reſpiration | 
im little more than one minute of time. For though its 
elaſticity be but little altered in paſſing the lungs, yet it | 


and expired by the lungs, 


loſes its vivifying ſpirit, and is rendered effete. 


In effect, a naked diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without 


a ſponge, cannot remain above two minutes incloſed in 


Vater; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating; 
nor without long practice, near ſo long; ordinary per- 


ſons beginning to be ſuffocated in about half a minute. 


| Beſides, if the depth be conſiderable, the preſſute of 


the water in the veſſels makes the eyes blood - ſnotten, 


and frequently occaſions a ſpitting of blood. 


Hence, where there has been occaſion to continue long 
at the bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, 


with armour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the 


preſſure of the water, and give leave to his breaſt to di- 


late upon inſpiration ; the freſh air being forced down 


one of the pipes with bellows, and returning by the | 


other of them, not unlike to an artery, and vein. _ 
But this method is impracticable when the depth ſur- 


paaſſes three fathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs 
ſio cloſely, as to obſtruct the circulation of the blood in 
them; and withal preſſing ſo ſtrongly on all the junc- 
tures where the armour is made tight with leather; that 


if there be the leaſt defeck in any of them, the water 
ruſhes in, and inſtantly fills the whole engine, to the 
great danger of the diver's life. . 


Divixc-bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe | 
inconveniences. In this the diver is ſafely conveyed to | 
any reaſonable depth, and may ſtay more or leſs time | 


under the water, as the bell is greater or leſs. 


It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the ſmalleſt baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. It is 


to be poiſed with lead, and ſo ſuſpended, that it may 


4ink full of air, with its open baſis downward, and as | 


near as may be in a ſituation parallel to the horizon, ſo 
as to cloſe. with the ſurface of the water all at once. 


Under this covercle the diver ſitting, finks down with | 
or four barrels of freſh air, before he deſcended farther. 

of the veſſel can contain a ton of water, a ſingle man | 
| remain a full hour, without much inconvenience, | 


the included air to the depth defired ; and if the cavity 


| bow | 
dt five or fix fathoms deep. Or 
But the lower you go, {till the more the included air 


contracts itſelf, according to the weight of the water | 

that compreſſes it; ſo that at thirty-three feet deep, | 

the bell becomes half full of water; the preſſure of the | 

_ Incumbent water being then equal to that of the atmo- | 

 - ſphere; and at all other depths, the ſpace occupied by | 
the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell, will be | 

to the under part of its capacity filled with water, as | 

thirty-three feet to the depth of the ſurface of the water | 

in the bell below the common ſurface thereof. And | 

this condenſed air, being taken in with the breath, ſoon | 


inſinuates itſelf into all the cavities of the body, and has 


no ill effect, provided the bell be permitted to deſcend ſo 

_ lowly as to allow time for that purpoſ ee. 
ne inconvenience that attends it, is found in the ears, 

within which there are cavities which open only out- 

wards, and that by pores ſo ſmall, as not to give admiſ- 

| lated and | 


ton even to the air itſelf, unleſs they be 


diſtended b 


a conliderable force. Hence, on the firſt 


deſcent of the bell, a preſſure begins to be felt on each | 
ear, which, by degrees, grows painful, till the force | 


_ overcoming the obſtacle, what conſtringes theſe pores, 
E to the preſſure, and letting ſome condenſed air 
— in, preſently eaſe enſues. The bell deſcending lower, 
zue Pain 18 renewed, and afterwards it is again eaſed 
in the ſame manner. ö 


But the greateſt inconvenience of this engine is, that the 


gf 


„ ſponges, &c. See PEARL- |, 


to circulate air down into a cavity incloſing the diver, as | 


| | 


ration: fo that there is a neceſſity ſor its being drawn up 


| three feet wide at top, five feet at 


5 


water entering it, contracts the bulk of air. into fo finall a 
compals, that it ſoon Heats, and becomes unfit for reſpi- 


to recruit it; beſides the uncomfortable abiding of the 
diver, who is almoſt covered with water. 
To vbviate the difficulties of the divingsbell, Dr. Halley; 
to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
farther apparatus, whereby not only to recruit ant, res 
freſh the air from time to time, but alſo to- keep the 
water wholly out of it at any depth; which he effected 
after the followitig manner : FE. x 
His diving-bell (ſee Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 1.) was of wood, 
; Ts, and eight 
feet high, containing about ſixty-three, cuble feet in its 
concavity, coated extetnally with lead ſo heavy; that it 
would fink empty; a particular weight being diſtributed 
about its bottom R, to make it deſcend perpendiculatly; 
and no otherwiſe. In the top was fixed a meniſcus glaſs 


D, concave downwards, like a window, to let in light 
from above; with a cock, as at B, to let out the hot 


air; and a rircular ſeat, as at LM, for the divers to fit 
on: and, below, abbut a yard under the bell, was a ſtage 
ſuſpended from it by three ropes, each charged with a 
hundred weight, to keep it ſteady, and for the divers to 
ſtand upon to do their buſineſs. 'The machine was ſuſ- 
pended from the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was 
ſecured by ſtays to the maſt-head, and was directed by 
braces to carry it overboard clear of the fide of the f ipy | 
and to bring it in again. - EE : 
To ſupply air to this bell when under water, he had 4 
couple of barrels, as C, holding thirty-ſix gallons each, 
caſed with lead, ſo as to ſink empty, each having a bung- 
hole at bottom, to let in the water as they deſcended, and 
let it out again as they were drawn up again. In the top 
of the barrels was another hole, to which was fixed a 
leathern pipe, or hoſe, well prepared with bees wax and 
oil, long enough to hang below the bung-hole ; being 
kept down by a weight appended. So that the air driven 
to the upper part of the barrel by the encroachment of 


the water, in the deſcent, could not eſcape up this pipe; 
_ unleſs the lower end were lifted up. ES e 


Theſe air-barrels were fitted with tackle, to make them f 


riſe and fall alternately, like two buckets; being di- 


rected in their deſcent by lines faſtened to the under 


edge of the bell; ſo that they came readily to the hand 


of a man placed on the ſtage, to receive them; and who 
taking up the ends of the pipes, as ſoon as they came 


above the ſurface of the water in the barrels, all the air 


included in the upper part thereof was blown forciblx 
into the bell; the water taking its place. | _ 
One barrel thus received, and emptied ; upon a ſignal 
iven, it was drawn up, and at the ſame time the other 
{4 down; by which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was 
furniſhed ſo plentifully, that the learned doctor himſelf 


was one of five, who were all together in nine or ten 


fathoms deep of water for above an hour and a half, 
without the leaſt inconvenience ; the whole cavity of the 
bell being perfectly dry. | 5 


All the —— he obſerved, was, to be let down gra- 


dually about twelve feet at a time, and then to ſtop, and 
drive out the water that had entered, by taking in three 


And, being arrived at the depth intended, he let out as 


much of the hot air that had been breathed, as each 
barrel would replace with cold, by means of the cock B, 
at the top of the bell, through whoſe aperture, though 
very ſmall, the air would ru 


with ſo much violence, as 
to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. 8 


Thus, he ſound, any thing could be done that was re- 


2 to be done underneath. And by taking off the 
age, he could, for a ſpace as wide as the circuit of the 


bell, lay the bottom of the ſea ſo far dry as not to be over- 
ſhoes therein. Beſides, that by the glaſs-window ſo 
much light was tranſmitted, that, when the ſea was 


clear, and eſpecially when the ſun ſhone, he could ſee 


perfectly well to write or read, much more to faſten, or 
lay hold of any thing under him that was to be taken up. 


And by the return of the air-barrel he often ſent up or- 
ders written with an iron pen or a plate of lead, direct- 
ing how he would be moved from place to place. 
At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, 
it would be as dark as night below ; but in ſuch caſes he 
was able to keep a candle burning in the bell, | 

Dr. Halley obſerves, that they were ſubject to one in- 
convenience in this bell ; they felt at firſt a ſmall pain in 
their ears, as if the end of a tobacco-pipe were thruſt 
into them; but after a little while there was a ſmall puff 
of air, with a little noiſe, and they were eaſy. This he 
ſuppoſes to be occaſioned by the condenſed air 982 


up a valve leading from ſome cavity in the ear, full of 


common air; but when the condenſed air preſſed harder, 


it forced the valve to yield, and filled every cavity. — 


of the divers, in order to prevent this preſſure, ſtopped 
his ear with a pledget of paper; which was puſhed in ſo | 
far, that'a ſurgeon could not extract it without great 


The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contri- 


_ . veyed to him in a continued ſtream by ſma 


faſtened in the bell, as at P, to receive air, and the 
other end was fixed to a leaden cap on the man's head, 
reaching down below his ſhoulders, open at bottom, to 
ſerve him as a little bell, full of air, for him to breathe 
at his work, which would keep out the water from him, 


' bells. 
ts 


above the great bell, and opening the cock F. The diver 


and purpoſes. This bell, AB (fig. 2.) ſinks with leaden | 
weights DD, ſuſpended from the bottom of it, It is 


iſtrong convex lenſes GGG, defended by the copper-lids | 


head is juſt above the water in the bell, where he has 


to be wholly in the bell, and conſequently his head in 
the upper part of it, Mr. Triewald has contrived, that, 


he well can, by means of a ſpiral copper tube bc, placed 
and freſher air from the lowermoſt parts; for which 


f fixed to the upper end of the tube at b; and to the other 
end of the pipe is faſtened an ivory mouth-piece, for the | 
diver to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire the air 

from below. We ſhall only remark, that as air rendered 
eſffete by reſpiration is fomewhat heavier than common 


thus become fitter for reſpiration. See Fixed Alk. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. p. 634. or Deſaguliers's Ex- | 


The famous Corn. Drebell had an expedient in ſome re- 

ſpects ſuperior even to the diving-bell, if what is related 
bol it be true. He contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed 
under-water, but alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſlel, | 


Thames; and one o | | 
vigation, then living, told it one, from whom Mr. Boyle 


As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by 


We have had many projects of diving machines, and 5 
diving ſhips of various kinds, which have proved abor- 


D 


DIV 


difficulty. 


vance he has found it practicable for a diver to go out of 
the bell to a good diſtance from it; the air wy con- 
It flexible 

pipes, which ſerve him as a clue to direct him back = 
to the bell. For this purpoſe, one end of one of theſe | 
ipes, kept open againſt the preſſure of the Tea, by a 
mall fpiral Wire, and made tight without by painted 
leather, 'and ſheep's guts drawn over it, being open, was 


when at the level of the great bell, becauſe of the fame 
denſity as the air in the great bell. But when he ſtooped 
down lower than the level of the great bell, he ſhut the 
cock F, to cut off the communication between the two 
p. 550, Ke. „ V 
The air in this bel! would ſerve him for a minute or two; 
and he might inſtantly change it, by raiſing himſelf 


was furniſhed with a girdle of large leaden weights, and 
clogs of lead for the feet, which, with the weight of the 


leaden cap, kept him firm on the ground; he was alſo | 
well cloathed with thick flannels, which being firſt made 
wet, and then warmed in the bell by the heat of his body, 
| kept off the chill of the cold water for a conſiderable} 
time, when he was out of the bell. | 


Mr. Martin Triewald, F. R. S. and military architect to 
his Swediſh majeſty, contrived to conſtruct a diving- bell | 
on a ſmaller ſcale, and leſs expence, than that of Dr. 
Halley, and yet capable of anſwering the ſame intents 


made of copper, and tinned all over on the inſide ; three 


HHH, illuminate this bell. The iron plate E ſerves 
the driver to ſtand upon, when he is at work; this is 


ſuſpended by chains FFF, at ſuch a diſtance from the 


bottom of the bell, that when he ſtands upright, his 


the advantage of air fitter for reſpiration, than when he 
is much higher up; but as there is occaſion for the diver 


even there aſter he has breathed the hot air as long as 
cloſe to the inſide of the bell, he may draw the cooler | 


purpoſe a flexible leather-pipe, about two feet long, is 


air, it muſt naturally ſubſide in the 5%; but it may pro- 
bably be reſtored by the agitation of the ſea-water, and | 


per. Phil. vol. ii. p. 220, Ke. 


which ſupplied the place of freſh air. eos 

The veſſel was made for king James I. carrying twelve 

rowers, beſides the Feen It was tried in the river 
the perſons in that ſubmarine na- 


had the relation. 


a phyſician, who married Drebell's daughter, that it was 
uſed from time to time, when the air in that ſubmarine 
boat was clogged by the breath of the company, and 
rendered unfit for reſpiration: at which time, by un- 
ſtopping the veſſel full of this liquor, he could ſpeedily 
reſtore to the troubled air ſuch a proportion of vital 
parts, as would make it ſerve again a good while, The 
ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe to 
above one perſon, who himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle what 
ir was. Boyle's Exp. Phyſ. Mech. of the Spring of the 
ir. | | 


tive. 
IVING-bladger, a term uſed by Borelli for a machine, 


Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. part ii. p. 1 88, Ke. yol.\ 


; ; This the Peripatetics and Carteſians univerſally hold an 
affection, or property of all matter, or body: the Car- 


The principal argumen 


ſuppoſes an infinity of parts in the minuteſt corps 
whence it follows, that there is no body, how 113 


i} 


Div 


J 


and is to be 
the ſhape of 
ca there are 
f alr is con- 
hy his ſide, 


heavier or 


lighter, as the fiſhes do, by contraCting or dilating their 


air-bladder : by this means, the objeQtions all other 


and particy. 
it is clog ed 
unkit for the 
V 1ts circula. 
h it adheres, 
Borelli Oper; 


ES. LS. 


'Poſthuma. 


DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and eſſence, of Gal 


It is falfly, that the atheiſts hold the notion of a diving 


to be à political invention of the ancient legiſlators, ty 


ſecure and enforce the obſervation of their laws: on the 


_ contrary, it is certain, the legiſlators made uſe of thy 


opinion, which they found already impreſſed on the 
minds of the people. | 

e heathen divinittes may be reduced to three claſſes: the 
firſt theological, repreſenting the divine nature under di. 


vers attributes: ape” 4 denotes the abſolute power 


of God, Juno his juſtice, &cc. W 
The ſecond clafs of divinities are phyſical: thus Xolus ; 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations 
are collected to form winds, &. _ 

The laſt are moral divinities. Thus the Furies are only the 
ſecret reproaches and ſtings of conſcience. 


DivintTy is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with TaeorLoy, 
DIUVIOHU, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui. 


nea to a ſpecies of plant, with which they uſe to ripen 
or break boils, beating the leaves, and laying them on. 


DIVISIBILITY, a paſſive power, or property in quantity, 


whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either aQuually, 
or at leaſt mentally. e | 
The ſchoolmen define diviſibility, capacitas coextenſſonis cum 


pluribus; a capacity of being co-extended with ſeveral 


things: thus, a ſtaff four feet long is diviſible, becauſeit 


may be co-extended with four feet, or forty-eight inches, 


Ke. | : 


teſians, as holding the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in ex- 


tenſion; for every part, or corpuſele of the body, being 


extended, has parts including other parts, and conſe- 


quently is diviſible. 


The Epicureans, again, hold divi/ibility to agree to every 
phyſical continuum, as, without parts adjacent to parts, 
there can be no continuity; and wherever there are 
parts ſo adjacent, there muſt be divi/ibility. But they 
deny, that this affection agrees to all bodies; for the 
primary corpuſcles, or atoms, they hold perfeQly inſe- 
cable, and indiviſible. | ET 


t they allege is, that, from the | 
diviſibility of all body, and of every aſſignable particle of 


body, even after any repeated number of diviſions, it 


follows, that the ſmalleſt corpuſcle is infinitely iii, 
which with them is an abſurdity. For a, body can only 
be divided into ſuch parts as it actually contains. But to 
ſuppoſe infinite parts in the ſmalleſt corpuſcle, ſay they, 
is to ſuppoſe it infinitely extended: for infinite parts 
placed externally to each other, as the parts of bodies 
doubtleſs are, muſt make an infinite extenſion. _ 


I bey add, that there is a great difference between the 


diviſibility of phyſical, and mathematical quantities. For 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, they gran 
may be increaſed and diminiſhed infinitely ; but phyſical 
quantity, neither the one nor the other. | 


An artiſt, dividing a continued body, arrives at certa" 


minute parts, beyond which he cannot go; theſe we ma 
call minima artis. In like manner, nature, which mak 
begin where art ends, will find bounds; which we MY 


call minima nature; and God, whoſe power 1s infinite, 
beginning where nature ends, may ſubdivide the minim 
naturæ; As he will at length come at certain parts, bo 
which there being no other parts continuous, they cal 
not be taken away. Theſe minute parts are en 
All we can ſay on this ſubject is, that on the one * f 
is certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two —m 
and conſequently is diviſible z for, if it had not two {1des, 
it were not extended; and if it- had no extenſion, an * 
ſemblage of divers ſuch corpuſcles would not comp e 


body. And on the other hand, the infinite dro 


ſcle; 
| {0+ 
ever 


IV 


we _ of the earth can; nay, and infinitely more; 
I. to ſay no worſe, is a ſtrange paradox. _ 
T 4 infinite div:/ibility of mathematical quantity is thus 
** 4, and illuſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſe 
Ek D (Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 27.) perpendicular to 
a F. anothet as GH, at a ſmall diſtance from A, alſo 
BY; ndicular to the ſame line; with the centers e. 
1 1 diſtances CA, CA, &c. deſcribe circles cut- 
KC. nde line GH in the points e, e, &c. Now, the 
ms er the radius AC is, the leſs is the part eG; but 
e may be augmented in ixfinitum, and therefore 
= 5 te G may be diminiſhed in the ſame manner; 
en it can never be reduced to nothing; becauſe the 
85 0 can never coincide with the right line BF. Con- 
. the parts of any magnitude may be diminiſhed 
Tu eller objeions againſt this doctrine are, that an 
inßnite cannot be contained by a finite; and that it fol- 


Jows from a diviſibility in infinitum, either that all bodies 


are equal, or that one infinite is greater than another. 


o which it is anſwered, that to an infinite may be at- 
© tributed the properties of a finite and determined quan- 


ity; and who has ever proved, that there could not be 
an infinite number of parts infinitely ſmall in a finite 


quantity; or that all infinites are equal? The contrary 


is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innumerable in- 
| flances. We are not here contending for the poſſibility 


of an actual diviſion in infinitum : we only affert, that 
however ſmall a body is, it may be ſtill farther divided 
- which we imagine may be called a diviſion in infinitum, 
| becauſe what has no limits, is called infinite. : | 
All that is ſuppoſed, in ſtrict' geometry, concerning the 


duqwijibility of magnitude, amounts to no more, than that 
2 glven magnitude may be conceived to be divided into a 
g | 


number of parts, equal to any given or propoſed numb Ty 
It is true, that the number of parts, into which a given 
magnitude may be conceived to be divided, is not to be 


| fixed ot limited, becauſe no- given number is ſo great but 


a gteatet may be conceived and aſſigned; but there is 
not, therefore, any neceſſity of ſuppoſing the number of 


parts actually infinite; and if ſome have drawn very ab- 
ſtruſe conſequences from ſuch a ſuppoſition, yet geome- 


try ought not to be loaded with them. Mac-Laurin's 
F\uxions, art. 290. See EX TENSION. © 

It js true, that there are no ſuch things as parts infinitely 
ſmall; yet the ſubtilty of the particles of ſeveral bodies 
js ſuch, that they very much ſurpaſs our conception; and 


| there are innumerable inſtances in nature of ſuch parts 


actually ſeparated from one another. 


Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances of this. He ſpeaks | 
of a filken thread 300 yards long, that weighed but two 


grains and an half. He meaſured leaf-gold, and found 


by weighing it, that fifty ſquare inches weighed but one | 
gain: if the length of an inch be divided into 200 parts, 


tze eye may diſtinguiſh them all; therefore there are in 
one ſquare inch 40000 viſible parts; and in one graih of 
it there are 2000000 of ſuch parts; which viſible parts 
no one will deny to be farther be. | 


Again, a whole ounce of filver may be gilt with eight 


grains of gold, which may be afterwards drawn into a| 


wire thirteen thouſand feet long. 


In odoriferous bodies we can ſtill perceive a greater ſub-| 
__ Ultyof parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated | 
from one another; ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſen- 


fible part of their weight in a long time, and yet conti- 


mnually fill a ver large ſpace with odoriferous particles. 
The particles of L16HT, if light conſiſts of real particles, 


furniſh another ſurpriſing inſtance of the minuteneſs of 


ſome parts of matter. A lighted candle placed on a 


Plane will be viſible two miles, and conſequently fill a 


ſphere, whoſe diameter is four miles, with luminous | 
Particles, before it has loſt any ſenſible part of its weight. | 


And as the force of any body is directly in proportion to 


Us quantity of matter multiplied by its velocity; ande 
ſince the velocity of the particles of light is demonſtrated | | 
to be atleaſt a million of times greater than the velocity | 


of a cannon ball, it is plain, that if a million of theſe 


particles were round, and as big as a ſmall grain of ſand, | 2 
ne durſt no more open our eyes to the light, than expoſe 


them to ſand ſhot point-blank from a cannon. 
By help of microſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe 
eſcape our ſight, appear ver large : there are ſome ſmall 
auimals ſcarce viſible with the beſt microſcopes z and yet 
theſe have all the parts neceſſary for life, as blood, and 
other liquors. How wonderful muſt the ſubtilty of the 
parts be, which make up ſuch fluids! See ANIMALCULES. 

hence is deducible the following theorem: 
Any particle of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
pace, how large ſoever, being given; it is poſſible for 
that ſmall ſand, or particle of matter, to be diffuſed 


l Vol 5 that eri ſpace, and to fill it in ſuch man- 


at may ſurniſh as- many ſurfaces, or parts, as the 


D I v 


ner, as that there ſhall be no pore in it, whoſe diameter 
ſhall exceed any given line; as is demonſtrated by Dr. 

Keil. Introduct. ad Ver. Phyſ. 

DIVISION, the act of ſeparating a whole into the parts 
it contains. | | 
If the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtin, called 
integral parts, the diviſion made thereof is properly called 


If the whole be compoſed of parts, called ſabjictive; that 
is, if the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects 
compriſed in the extent whereof are the parts, the divi- 
fron thereof is what we properly call d. vin: ſuch is the 
diviſion of a genus into its ſpecies, &c. 
Drvis io, in Algebra, or Species, is performed by reducing 
the dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction: 
this fraction being the quotient. _ 
Thus, if a6 were to be divided by cd, it muſt be placed 


racter for diviſion. | | : 
To perform the work of divi/ion algebraically, theſe rules 
are to be obſerved: 1. When the dividend is equal to the 
diviſor, the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the 
. quotient, becauſe every thing contains itſelf once. 
2. When the quotient is expreſſed fraction-wiſe (as in 
imple divifion) if the ſame letters are found equally re- 
peated in each member of the numerator, and denomi- 
nator; caſt away thoſe letters, and the remainder is the 


: 5 be | 
quotient; thus, —) a, and (e &c. 


3. When there are any co- efficients, divide them as in 
common arithmetic, or divide them by any common 
meaſure, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 


| 60 40 | 
preſſed by letters: thus, e (=15 4. 


3 24 6 5 
4. The general way of diviſion of compound quantities, 


of their letters, is like the ordinary way in common arith- 
metic, reſpect being had to the rules of algebraic addi- 
tion, ſubtraction, and multiplication ; as alſo that the 
like ſigns give +, and unlike — in the quotient; taking 


which would otherwiſe ariſe : #hus, 


| 4450 4444 b—0 a—cb (a- | 
| aahab 1 | | $a . 
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— ca- cb 
— 4 — 41 
0 | 


* 


unlike a negative quotient, does hold in diviſion, as in 
multiplication, is clear from conſidering the nature of 


conſequently, ſince every dividend is nothing elſe but 
the product of the diviſor and quotient multiplied by 


Which could produce the dividend; therefore, if the di- 


with it, the quotient muſt be poſitive; if by a quantity 


having a diſhmilar ſign, the quotient muſt be negative. 
It may be a general rule in compound diviſion in algebra, 


always to place ſuch a letter in the quotient, as will, 

for that is always a rectangle under the diviſor, and the 

_ quotient: as for example, CCC 
22 — 16) 2 — 82. — 124 22 — 64 (2*+822 ＋ 4. 
, e 


82 — 124 22ᷣ 
83˙ — 128 zz Wnt 


4%z— 64 
422 — 64 


— — 


| Me 8 
In ſome caſes the quotient will form an infinite SERIES, 


the diviſor under. it. 


mental rules, being that whereby we find how often a 
leſs quantity is contained in a greater; and the over- 
lug. 
whom, in reality, is only a compendious method of 
ſubtraQtion ; its effect being to take a leſs number from 
another greater, as often as poſſible ; that is, as oft as it 
is contained therein. There are, therefore, three num- 

PS > How | berg 


partitii z as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. 


thus, 25 and that fraction is the quotient; though 


others chooſe to write it thus, c4) ab, or cd: ab, or 
ab cd, which laſt mark = is the moſt common cha- 


after ranging them according to the dimenſions of one 


care to divide every part of the dividend by its corre- 
ſponding divifor (that is, that whoſe letters ſhew it of 
the ſame kind with the other), to prevent a fraction, 


That the ſame reaſon for like ſigns giving a poſitive, and : 
diviſion (which is only reſolving the thing into its parts); 


each other, the quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, 


vidend be divided by a quantity, that has a ſimilar fign 


when multiplied into the diviſor, produce the dividend ; | 


and then it is uſual to ſet down the laſt remainder with _ 


D4vis10N, in , Arithmetic, is the laſt of the four funda- | 


OOO WO OA Va OO GEAR A ANN Os 


pers concerned in diviſion : 1. That given to be divided, | called application; the deſign of which, when it ig ; 
75 dividend. 5 That whereby the dividend is to ployed Hom the conſtructiom of plain problems, is Few 
be divided, called the diviſor. 3. That which expreſſes VIZ. a rectangle being given, as alſo a right line; to 
. how often the diviſor is contained in the dividend; or find another right line, the rectangle contained under 
the number reſulting from the diviſion of the dividend by which, with the right line given, ſhall be equal to the 
the diviſor, called the quotient. 3 rectangle firſt given. Such effection, or conſtruction, is 
There are diverſe ways of performing diviſſon, one called called the application of a given rectangle to a right line 
the Engliſh, another the Flemiſh another the Italian, an- | given; and the right line ariſing by ſuch application, is 
other the Spaniſh, another the German, and another the called the geometrical quotient. 
Indian way, all equally juſt, as finding the quotient with | Ibis is found by the rule of three, by ſaying, as the line 
the ſame certainty, and only differing in the manner of | given is to one ſide of the rectangle, ſo is the other ſide 
arranging, and diſpoſing the number s. FO to the line 3 u es | 
We have likewiſe diviſion in integers 3 diviſion in frac- Not unlike to which is Des Cattes's way of working d. 
tions; and diviſion in ſpecies, or algebra. | viſion in lines, by ſcale, and compaſs : thus, ſuppoſe a, 
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of a greater number of figures than the former, the di- 


diviſor is found in each of thoſe parts. 


a a line, thus. 


1 appears therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 
6759; or that 6759 being divided into 3 parts, each part | 


mains 2 of the dividend; which I write after the quo- 
tient, with the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſepa-| 


Djviſinn is performed by ſeeking how often the diviſor is 
eter ov E the dividend; and when the latter conſiſts 


vidend muſt be taken into parts, beginning from the left, 
and proceeding to the right, and ſeeking how often the 


For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 3. I rſt 
ſeek how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, how 
oft in 7, which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining. 


This 1, therefore, is joined to the next figure 5, which | DIVISIoN of @ word, in Grammar, is a diſcourſe explain. 


makes 15, and I ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and laſtly, how 
oft z in 9. All the numbers expreſſing how oft 31s con- 
tained in each of thoſe parts, I write down according to 


the order of the parts of the dividend, that is, from left 


to right, and ſeparate them from the dividend itſelf, by | 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
C000 


will be 2253. Ik there be any remainder, that is, if the 
diviſor repeated a certain number of times is not equal 
to the dividend, what remains is wrote over the diviſor | 
fraction-wiſe. Thus, if inſtead of 6759 the dividend 
were only 6758, the quotient will be the ſame as in the 


former caſe, except for the laſt figure 8; for 3 being | 
only contained twice in 8, the laſt number in the quo- 


tient will be 2; and as twice three is only 6, there re- 


rate the two, thus: | 

If the diviſor is a digit, the diviſion may be eaſily per- 
formed, without ſetting down any thing but the re- 
mainders. Again, if the diviſor has cyphers in the firſt 


places towards the right-hand, theſe may be cut off, pro- 


vided that an equal number of figures be cut off from 
the right of the dividend; and when the diviſon is 
finiſhed, we obtain the integral quotient ; then to the re- 
mainder annex all the excluded figures of the dividend, 
and ſubjoin the whole diviſor. 'Thus, | 


8]oo) 3678154 (459 integral quotient. 7 


Rem. 654, and the fractional part of the quo- 
tient is 54 5 2 gy 
800 


Moreover, if the diviſor is the product of two or more 
digits, which may be eaſily diſcovered, divide firſt by 
any one of theſe, and then divide the quotient by the | 


other, and fo on; the laſt quotient is that required; 
and for the fractional part, multiply the laſt remainder 


by the preceding diviſor, and to the product add the | 


preceding remainder; multiply . this ſum by the next 
preceding diviſor, and to the product add the next pre- 


ceding remainder, and ſo on, till you have got through 


all the diviſors and remainders to the firſt, Thus, to di- 
vide 3428689 by 126, divide by 3, 6, and 7, becauſe 
3x6x7=1206; the firſt quotient is 1142896, and the 
remainder 1; the ſecond quotient is 190482, and the 
remainder 4 ; the laſt quotient is 27211, and the re- 
mainder 5, which multiplied by the preceding diviſor 6, 
produces 30, to which the preceding remainder 4 being 
added, we have 34; this multiplied by the preceding or 
firſt diviſor, produces 102, and the remainder 1 added, 
makes 103, the true remainder; and the fraCtional part 


of the quotient is 123. For the divifion of concrete, or 


applicate numbers, ſee REpucT1oON. 


Proof of Diviston. 


Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the di- 
viſor, or the diviſor by the quotient ; and adding what 
remains of the diviſion, if there be any thing. If the 
Tum be found equal to the dividend, the operation is 
juſt, otherwiſe there is a miſtake. 
Division, in Decimal Frattions. See DRCIMAL. 
Divisiox, in Geometry, or geomitrical Diviston, is alſo 
—9 | 


_ [Divis1oN by Logarithms. See Lo G ARI VV. 
Division, in Logic, is the ſeparating any thing into diverſe 


| 


, 


fig. 28.) make any angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet oft 


draw v6 parallel to de, which ſhall cut off ab the 
tient ſought; for as ad: au::ac:ab; that is, as the 
_ diviſor : is to unity :: ſo is the dividend : to the quotient; 


common to more things than one, as the univerſals; or 


The whole admits of a triple divifon. 1. When 


when ſubſtance is d/vided into body and ſpirit; or into 


to the ſubjects in which they inhere; as when goods arc 


3. That one member of the diviſion be not contained in 


the line be included in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the 


D1v1s10N ef mathematical inſiruments., See GRADUATION) | 


Din of a mode, divides a quality into its degrees. Phi- 


Drvis1on, in Mufic, imports the dividing the interval of 


Divi1s10N by Neper's Bones. See NepER's Bones. 
Div1s10N, in Phyfics, or Divis1o continui, is the ſepala 


(=6), were to be divided by ad (=3) (Tab. II. Geometry, 


firſt ad (=3) the diviſor, and then on the ſame leg, au 
= to unity; then on the other leg of the angle ſet 44 
(=6) the dividend, and join dc, and to it through u, 


quo- 


on which proportion depends all div. 


ing the latitude, or comprehenſion of a word ; the lai. 
tude, when the word is univerſal ; as when the genus ig 
divided into ſpecies, and differences; the comprehenſion 
when the word is ambiguous, as taurus, bull; which 
ſometimes denotes a conſtellation, ſometimes a beaſt, 
and ſometimes a mountain. | 


parts, or ideas. See DISTRIBUTION. | 
The ſchoolmen define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing 
by its parts; in which it approaches near to the nature ot 
a definition, whoſe character is to define a thing by its 


Diviſion, we have ſaid, is a diſtribution of a whole, &c, 
But there are two ſorts of wholes, as above expreſſed. 

The firſt is what contiſts of integral parts; as the human 
body, which contains diverſe members. 5 
The ſecond is properly no other than an abſtract idea 


a compound idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its 
accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its accidents. _ 
the ge- 


nus, or kind, 1s divided by its ſpecies, or differences; as 


extended, and thinking. 1 
2. When any thing is divided into ſeveral claſſes, by op- 
polite accidents; as when the ſtars are divided into thoſe 
which ſhine by their own light, and thoſe that only re- 
flect a borrowed light _ 2 3 
3. When the accidents themſelves are divided according 


divided into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. 
The laws of divi/ion are, 1. That it be full and adequate, 
that is, that the members of the diviſian entirely exhauſt 
the whole thing divided; as when all numbers are divided 
into equal, and unequal. e 
2. That the members of the diviſion be oppoſite; 23 
equal, and unequal ; corporeal, and not corporeal; e- 
tended, and thinking. | Ws | 


another, ſo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, 
in other reſpects, it might be included without any fault 
in the diviſon : thus extenſion, geometrically conſidered, 

may be divided into a line, ſurface, and ſolid; though 


ſold. 
4. The di viſian muſt not be made into too many, or too ge- 
neral parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubject 
require it, not to be too unequal; as if the univerſe 
were divided into heaven and earth. _ 


and MURAL Arc, 


loſophers, after the phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees of 
every quality: hence when a quality is ſaid to be in the 
eighth degree, it marks, that it can be no further in- 
tended, or heightened. 


an oQtave into a number of lefler intervals. 

The 4th and 5th, each of them, divide or meaſure the 
octave perfectly, though differently. When the Sth 15 
below, and ſerves as a baſs to the gth, the dien 5 
called harmonical; when the 4th is below, the diviſion 1 
called authentic. 
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tion of the parts of a quantity ; whereby, what befor 
was one, is now reduced into ſeveral. See CoNTINU!T 


and Dis$0LUTION, | | Thi 
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DIV. 


This diviſion is effected by means of motion, without 

which there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or 

iguum. 

Skis 22 is performed diverſe ways, by fraction, ſcif- 

fon, ſection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, 

4iſperſion, effuſion, diſtraction, &c. 

Powers. at” oh e 

| « of Proportion. See PROPORTION. 

N . the arrangement of a diſcourſe un- 
ger ſeveral heads, to be ſpoken to ſeparately. See Dis- 

N, | * 

A in Vulgar Fractions. See FRACTION. ; 

NiviSIONs of an army, in the Military Art, the ſeveral bri- 
gades and ſquadrons into which it is cantoned. See BRI.“ 

Wee of a battalion, the ſeveral platoons into which 
it is divided in marching or firing, each of which is 
commanded by an officer. See BATTALION. 

Diwisios, in the Sca- Language, the third part of a naval 
army, or fleet 3 or one of the ſquadrons thereof, diſt in- 
guiſhed by a particular flag or pendant, under the com- 
mand of ſome flag- officer. See SQUADRON. = 
The white flag denotes the firſt ſquadron of France, the 


by the blue. In England, the firſt admiral, or the ad- 
miral of the fleet, diſplays the union flag at the main- 
top- maſt-head; next follows the white flag with St. 
George's croſs 3 and afterwards the blue, The private 
ſhips carry pendants of the ſame colour with their re- 


Naval battles are uſually ranged in three lines, according 
to their three diviſions, | | | | 
bread, wine, or the like, appointed by will to be diſtri- 
buted annually among certain perſons or companies, and 

ſometimes to the people in general. 
DIVISOR, the dividing number; or that which ſhews how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 
D1v150R, common. Hee COMMON meaſure. 


lution, of the bond of MARRIAGE. 
cul} natrimonii; which alone is properly divorce; the 


again that ſhe brought with her; the other has a ſuit- 
able, ſeparate maintenance allowed her out of her huſ- 
band's effects. See ALIMONY. . 95 


didden, precontract, impotency, &c. of which impedi- 
ments the canon-law allows fourteen, comprehended in 
theſe verſes : | „„ 
Error, conditio, vetum, cognatio, crimen, 
Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, boneſlaßs, 
1 Si fis affimis, ſt forte coire n ; 
Si parochi & duplicis deſit præſentia teſtis, 


Raaptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita fut. 


tirely diſſolved, are baſtards. Divorce a menſa & thoro 


Ufſolveth not the marriage, becauſe it was juſt and law- 
ful ab znitio ; 


tery, in either of the parties. However, divorces a vin- 

culo matrimonii, for adultery, have of late years been 

5 frequently granted in England by act of parliament. 
Divorce is a | | 

ana «pang: court. Under the old law, the woman di- 

"a was to have of her huſband a writing, as St. Je- 


of divorce, 


2 Ts allowed of in greatlatitude both among the pa- 

91 * 1 At Rome, barrenneſs, age, dileake, mad- 

e G aniſnment, were the ordinary cauſes of divorce. 

ok os, between 500 and 600 years after the 

Rome, under the conſulſhip of M. Attilius 

and P. Valerius, 3 | : 
e | bu . 

* ins was barren x though Plutarch, in his Roman 

. > Maintains, that Domitian was the firſt w 
Permitted divorce 1 ; * 


uſt} : 
nin afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaſtity, 


aud 297 
—_— profeſſion of a monaſtic liſe, as valid reaſons of 


T 1 
he Roman lawyers diſtinguiſh between repudium and 


white and blue the ſecond, and the third is characterized 


ſpective ſquadrons at the maſts of their particular divi- | 
ſuns; ſo that the laſt ſhip in the diviſian of the blue ſqua- 
dron carries a blue pendant at her mizen-top-maſt head. | 


| 5 15 | | other were di 
DIVISIONES, in Antiquity, certain preſents of money, oil, | 


| DIVORCE, from diverto, I turn away, a breach, or diſſo- 
In our law, drvorce is of two kinds; the one total, a vin- | 
other partial, a menſa & thoro z a ſeparation from bed and | 


The woman divorced @ vinculo matrimonii, receives all | 


The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impedi- | 
ment, as conſanguinity or affinity within the degrees for- 


In this kind of divorce, the marriage is declared null, as | 
having been abſolutely unlawful ab initio, and the par- 
ties are ſeparated pro ſalute animarum, and allowed to | 
marry again; the iſſue of ſuch marriage as is thus en-“ 


4 but, for ſome ſupervenient cauſe, it be- 
rwe improper or impoſſible for the parties to live to- 
Sether; as in the caſe of intolerable ill temper, or adul- 


ſpiritual judgment, and therefore is paſſed in 


rom and Joſephus teſtify, to this effect: promiſe, that | 
hereafter I will lay no claim. to thee ; which was . bill \ 


was the firſt who put away his wife, 


Warttum : \ 
1 making the former to be the breaking of a 


— 


contract or eſpouſal, and the latter ſeparation aſter ma- 
trimony. Romulus enacted a ſevere law, which ſuffered 
not a wife to leave her huſband, but gave the man the 
2 of turning off his wife, either upon poiſoning 
her children, counterfeiting his private keys, or for the 
crime of adultery z but if the huſband on any other oc- 
caſion put her away, he ordered one moiety of his eſtate 
for the wife, and the other to the goddeſs Soo beſides 
an atonement to the gods of the earth. Plut. in Rom, 
However, in later times, the women, as well as the men, 
gin ſue a divorce. Juvenal, Sat. ix. Martial, lib. x. 
Ep. 41. 
The common way of divorcing was by ſending a bill to 
the woman, containing the reaſons of ſeparation, and 
the tender of all her goods which ſhe brought with her z 
and this was called repudium mittere; or elſe it was per- 
formed in her preſence, and before ſeven witneſſes, and 
accompanied with the formalities of tearing the writings, 
refunding the portion, taking away the keys, and turn- 
ing the woman out of doors. & 
The Grecian laws concerning diverces were different : the 


Cretans allowed divorce to any man that was afraid of 


having too many children. The Spartans ſeldom di- 
vorced their wives; and it was extremely ſcandalous for 
a woman to depart from her huſband. 'The Athenians 
allowed divorce on very ſmall grounds, by a bill, con- 
taining the reaſon of the divorce, and approved, if the 
party appealed by the chief magiſtrate; and women alſo 
were allowed to leave their huſbands on juſt occaſions; 
Perſons divorcing their wives were obliged to return their 
portions z otherwiſe, the Athenian laws obliged them 


to pay nine oboli a month for alimony. The terms ex- 


preſſing the eee of men and women from each 
erent; the men were ſaid amoreumey, or 

e&mToAcuciy, 10 aiſmiſs their wives, but wives, amoacmrev, to 
leave their huſbands, Pott. Arch. Græc. vol. ii. hook iv. 
cap. 12. 5 | | | 
Among the Jews, beſides incontinence and anger 


uglineſs, old age, or 111 humour in a wife, were ſu * 
cient reaſons for giving her a bill of divorce. Nay, even 
the man's own pleaſure, or his repenting of his match, _ 


were admitted as good reaſons. Selden de Uxore Heb. 
Mb. iii. ep, 177 ;. | | | | 
It is generally held, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of divorce 


in the caſe of adultery. But ſome take this for a miſtake ;z 
and maintain, that divorce is no where permitted in the 


New 'Teſtament for adultery ; but only a ſeparation. See 


the council of Florence ; at the end, after the queſtions 
propoſed to the Greeks. 'Tertull. de Monogam. cap. 9s. 


& 10. Auguſtin. de Bono Conjugio, & de Adult. 


Conjug. See ADULTERY. 


Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exuperius, declares 


ſuch as contract a new marriage after divorce, adulterers 
as well as the perſons with whom they marry. The occaſion 
of this decree was, that ſuch marriages were then al- 
lowed of by the Roman laws. There is an exception, 
however, in the caſe of marriage between two heathens, 
which the decrees allow to be diſſolved after the conver- 
ſion of one of the parties. And St. Paul ſays the ſame, 
1 Cor. vii. 15. Vet even in this caſe, 1. The marriage 
is not immediately diſſolved by the converſion of one of 
the parties, but they may {till live together, and even on 
ſome occaſions they ought to do ſo. Nor is it even diſ- 
ſolved by the ſeparation of the infidel party; for if the 


be afterwards*converted, he is obliged to take back his 
wife. But the marriage is totally diſſolved by a ſecond 


marriage of the converted party with another perſon. 


2. Though the party converted to the faith may, the mi- 


nute of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and con- 
tract with another; a liberty the Chriſtian law allows 
him; as in juſtice he is not deemed to owe any thing to 
an infidel ; yet charity frequently forbids ſuch divorce and 


ſeparation: as, e. gr. if the infidel conſent to live with 


him, and do not moleſt him in his religion; if his faith 
be not at all in danger; if there be any 3 of convert- 
ing her; or of gaining the children; if the ſeparation 
would prove a ſcandal to the heathens, and render Chriſ- 
2 odious, &c. See St. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 13, 14. 


The fourth council of Toledo decrees, that in a country | 


where Chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel 
party mult be advertiſed to become Chriftian z which if 
ſhe refuſe, the marriage is to be diſſolved. 


The council of Trent prohibits divorce on any occaſion 


whatever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a ſalvo 
for this inſtance of rigour. | 
In England, diverce can only be had by conſent of parlia- 
ment. Milton has an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine 
and diſcipline of divorce, where he maintains, that divorce 
ought to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of hu- 
mours. 

DIURESIS, Aug, that ſeparation which is made of the 
urine by the kidneys. 


Matt. xix. 9. Mark x. 11. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 27. See alſo 
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D IU 


The word is formed from i, through; and upew, I make 
water, 


DIURETICS, in Medicine, are ſuch remedies as provoke 


or promote the diſcharge of urine. ; 
Such is water drank plentifully ; white wine drank in a 
morning; alcali falts of all kinds; ſea-ſalt, ſal gemmæ, 
nitre, borax, alum, tartar, ſal ammoniac, whey, ſour 
milk, lemon-juice, &c. 

Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially if mixed 


with ſalt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are the 


leaſt diuretic of all; and the leſs ſo, as they are the fat- 
ter. Sharp thin ſour wines, rheniſh, &c. as alſo acid 
ſpirits of vinegar, ſalt, ſulphur, alum, vitriol, &c. aſ- 
paragus, bitter almonds, ſmallage, eryngium, eupato- 
rium, ſaſſafras, & c. are all diuretics: 


 DIURETICUS ſal. See SaL Diureticus. 
DIURNAL, from dies, day, in Aftronomy, ſomething re- 


lating to the day; in oppoſition to nocturnal, which re- 
gards the night. 12 


DivRNAL arch. See ARCH. . 

DiuRNAL circle. See CIRCLE Diur nal. pant 
D1iuRNAL motion of a planet, is ſo many degrees and mi- 
nutes, &c. as any planet moves in twenty-four hours. 
The DIURNAL motion of the earth, is its rotation round its 


axis, the ſpace whereof conſtitutes the natural day. 
The reality of the diurnal rotation of the earth is now paſt 
all diſpute. | | 


DivRNAL is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to the 


nycthemeron, or natural day of twenty-four hours. In 


Which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to annual, menſtrual, &c. 

The diurnal phænomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved 
from the diurnal revolution of the earth; that is, from | 
the revolution of the earth round its own axis in twenty- 
four hours. To illuſtrate this: ſuppoſe the circle PRTH | 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 2.) to denote the earth; C the cen- 

ter of the earth, through which its axis 1s conceived to | 


path around which its diurnal revolution is performed ; 
P denotes any place on the earth; the line EW the vi- 


ſible horizon of the place; E the eaſt point of the ſaid | 
horizon, W the weſt ; the circle abcdef, the circum- 
_ ference of the heavens; the circle 8, the ſun in the 

heavens; the ſemicircle PRT, the enlightened hemi- 


ſphere of the earth; or that half of it oppolite to the 


ſun; and laſtly, the ſemicircle PHT, the darkened he- 


miſphere of he earth. 


© 


Now, the eaith ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving | 
round its axis towards the ſun; it is evident, the place | 


P of the earth will then juſt begin to be enlightened by 


the ſun; and fo the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing, | 


or aſcending the horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The 
earth being moved round its own axis, ſo that the place P 


of the earth, which before was under the point a in the 
heavens, is now under the point “; it is evident, the ho- 


rizon of the ſaid place P will be now fo ſituated, as that 
the ſun will appear to a ſpeQator at P, conſiderably aſ- 


cended above E, the eaſt end of the horizon. And 
while, by the revolution of the earth round its axis, the | 
place P paſſes from under the point & in the heavens, to | 
the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 


fink lower and lower in reſpect of the ſun, and fo the 


ſun will appear to aſcend higher and higher, till P is | 
come under c, where the ſun will appear in its greateſt | 
height above the horizon for that day; and ſo it will be 
noon, or mid-day, at the place P. The earth moving 


on, as the place P paſſes from under c to 4, the weſt 


point of its horizon will aſcend higher and higher, and 
ſo the ſun will appear more and more to deſgend, as is 
repreſented by the horizon at the point of th& earth un-. 


der d. The place P being carried by the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth from under d to under e, the ſun will 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, 
and ſo will appear to be juſt ſetting. The place P being 


come under f, it will be then midnight there. Laſtly, 


he place P being come round again under a, it will be 


there ſun- riſing again. The ſame holds good as to any 
bother of the celeſtial lights, and the earth, as is obvious 


from the figure : the circle repreſenting the ſun being 
taken to denote any other ſtar, planet, &c. 


It remains to obſerve, that whereas, by the diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem | 
to move in the heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this | 

ſeeming diurnal motion of the celeſtial lights is called 


their common motion, as being common to all of them. 


Beſides which, all the celeſtial lights, except the ſun, 


have a proper motion; from which ariſe their proper 
phænomena; as for the proper phznomena of the ſun, 
they likewiſe ſeem to arife from the proper motion of the 
ſun ; but they are really produced by another motion, 
which the earth has, and whereby it moves round the 
ſun once every year, whence it is called the annual mo- 
tion of the earth. 


DIURNARY, D1iVRNARLUS, an officer in the Greek em- 


pire, who wrote down, in a book for that pu 
ever the prince did, ordered, regulated, &e, 
n the long continuance or dur 
eing. 
| DIVUS, Diva, in Antiquity, appellations given t 
and women who had been deihed, or placed in her - 
ber of the gods. | e 
Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſeerat 
an emperor, or empreſs, they give them the be 2 
Didus, or Divo. For example: Divus jury; th a 
ANTONINO PIO. DIVO PIO. DIVo cLAupio. 1 
F AUSTIN A AUG. &c. 1 
DIZOSTOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of th 
Greek writers to the hi, or knobby-rooted ſpur I 
ſo called, becauſe of its having uſually two 5 th: : 
ſlender, and ruſh-like ſtalks, growing up from the x hy 
which ſeem as if they were fit to be uſed as elk 
bandages. See Aptos. e 5 
DIZZINESS, in Medicine. See VERTIGO. | 
DO, in the /talian Muſic, is a ſyllable uſed inſtead of 
being ſuppoſed more reſonant and muſical than 27. N 
Do law — 10 ao 4¹¼, facere legem, IS the ſame as to ma} 
law, anno 23 Hen. VI. cap. 14. See Make, 5 
DOB-CHICK, or Diparreg, in Zoology, the comp 
Engliſh name of a ſmall water-fowl, the leaſt of all tk 
diver-kind, and known among authors by the name j 
colymbus minor; and called by Linnæus coymbas Quritur 
It ſeldom exceeds fix ounces in weight, and has a ſhor 
beak not more than a finger's breadth long, large at the 
baſe, but tapering to a point at the end; its eyes ar 
large, and it is covered with a very thick downy plu. 
mage; it is of a very deep blackith brown on the ba 
and very white on the belly; its wings are very ſmall 
and has nol EE es ol 
This bird is of ſuch a ſtructure, that it moves much more 
eaſily under water, than on its ſurface, or aloſt. He 
raiies himfelf from the water with great diſhculty; but 
when he is got up to the air, he can then continue hi; 
flight for a long time. He forms his neſts by the water 
near the banks, with a large quantity of vegetables, the 
fermentation of which, occaſioned by the warmth of the 
bird, hatches the eggs, though the water riſes through 
the neſt, and keeps them wet. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 206, 
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DOBULA, in cthyology, a name given by Geſner, and 
other writers, to the chub. It has been called capito and 
cephalus by the mcderns, and ſguaizs by the ancients; 
but it requires no generical name, being properly only 
ſpecies of the cyprinus. See CEPHALUS and CyPki- 
N Us. N „ ; | OY 
DoBuLAa is alfo uſed for a freſh-water fiſh, of the leucil. 
cus, or dace kind, but is of a larger and thinner ſhape 
and a much better taſted fiſh. It is caught in the fre! 
waters of Germany about Hamburgh, and in many other 
places. Schonefeldt, Hiſt. Piſc. bn 
DOCET E, from exe, to apprar, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſten, 
the followers of Julius Caſſianus, one of the VaLEs- 
TINIAN ſect, towards the cloſe of the rfecond century, 
who revived a notion that had been adopted by a branch 
of the GNosTics, againſt whom St. John, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, had afferted the truth of the incarnation. 
They believed and taught, as their name imports, that 
the actions and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt were not in te- 
ality, but only in appearance. FFV 
 DOCIMASIA, Aoxiuzoin, from Sounmalo, I try, in fie 
tiquity, a cuſtom among the Athenians, by which every 
man, before he was admitted to a public employmen!, 
was obliged to give an account of himſelf, and bis pa 
life, before certain judges in the forum ; for if any man 
had lived a vicious and ſcandalous life, he was thought 
unworthy of the meaneſt office. Nor was this thougit 
enough; for in the firſt ordinary aſſembly aſter their elec- 
tion, they were a ſecond time brought to the telt; when, 
if any thing ſcandalous was found againſt them, the 
were deprived of their honours. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 
lib ii. cap. 11. tom. i. p. 73 SPORE 
DOCIMASTICAL experiments, See ASSAYING. 
DOCIMENUM marmor, a name given by the ancients io 
a ſpecies of marble, of a bright and clear white, mu 
uſed in the large ſumptuous buildings, as temples 3 
the like. It had its name from Docimenos, 2 Cltf © 
Phrygia, afterwards called Synaia, near which it Was 


dug, and from whence it was ſent to Rome. It was ac- 


counted little inferior to the Parian in colour, but not 
capable of ſo elegant a poliſh z whence it was les uk 
by the ſtatuaries; or in other ſmaller works. The en- 
peror Adrian is ſaid to have uſed this marble in builds 
the temple of Jupiter, and many other of the great works 
of the Romans are of it. TE, | , 

DOCK, Rumex, Lapathum, in Botany, a genus of the 
andria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em 
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heal. it is alſo ſaid to be a remedy in quinzies. 


DOCKE 
Foods, and directed to the perſon and place they are to 


Doc 


three petals, which are larger than the empalement, to] 


- 4. they are very like. It hath fix ſhort hair-like ſta- 
= Wi by erect thin ſummits; and a three- 
cornered germen, ſupporting three hair-like reflexed 

ſtyles, thruſting out of the clefts of the petals, crowned 
by age jagged ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes 
| A three-cornered ſeed, included in the petals of the 


The great water-dock has been long famous in medicine. 
The roots of the common wild docks are nearly of the 
{ame quality; and equally diſcover their aſtringent mat- 
ter, both to the taſte, and by 759 8 inky blackneſs 
with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol. Muntingius wrote a 
treatiſe De Britannica Antiquorum Herba. He endea- 
yours to prove, that its name Britannica was not derived 
from that of our iſland, but from Teutonic words, ex- 
preſſing the power of faſtening looſe teeth, or of curing 
the diſeaſe which makes them looſe; and later experi- 
ence has ſhewn, that it is a medicine of conſiderable ef- 


ficacy againſt putrid ſpongy gums, and as an internal | 


antiſcorbutic. The roots are principally uſed, and are 
| {aid to be of great ſervice in the jaundice, in the herpes, | 
and erylipelas, and in diſpoſing inveterate ulcers to 


It has been chiefly uſed in medicated wines and ſmall | 
ales, with the addition of ſome ſpicy materials, and 


ſometimes of other antiſcorbutic plants, as ſcurvy-graſs, | 


buck-bean, horſe-raddiſh, &c. 
The lapathum acurum, Oxylapathum, or ſharp-pointed 
leaved dock, is as eminent as an antiſcorbutic, and a | 


dleanſer of the blood. It is ſuppoſed to have an aperient | 


as well as an aſtringent virtue, and is recommended in 
habitual coſtiveneſs, and obſtructions of the viſcera. A 
decoction gf half an ounce, or an ounce, of the freſh 


roots, or of a dram or two of the dry roots, is commonly | 
directed for a doſe. It is alſo uſed externally in fomen- | 


tations and ointments againſt the itch, and other cuta- 
neous foulneſſes. . 


The ſorrel has been claſſed by Linnzus under this genus. | 


dee SORREL. „ e 5 
Dock, in the Manege, is uſed for a large caſe of leather, as 


long as the dc of a horſe's tail, which ſerves it for a | 


cover. The French call the dock, trouſſegueue. It is made 
faſt by ſtraps to the crupper; and has leathern thongs 
that paſs between his thighs, and along the flanks to the 
 taddle-ftraps, in order to keep the tail tight, and to 
prevent its whiſking about. : N VE: 


Dock. among Sportſmen, is uſed for the fleſhy part oat 


boar's chine, between the middle and the buttock. - 
Dock, Dockine, in Law, a means or expedient for cut- 

ting off an eſtate tail in lands, or tenements, by means 

of a common recovery; that the owner may be enabled 
to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. 


Dock, probably from Joy tovy receptaculum, of Sey oudy val 5 | , . | | 
| : DocToR of the lau was a title of honour or dignity among 
the Jews. | | - 


receive, in the Sea-Language, a pit, pond, or creek, by 
the fide of an harbour, made convenient to work in, in | 
order to build or repair ſhips. „ 


This is of two ſorts : a dry dock, where the water is kept | 


out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is built, or repaired 
but afterwards can be caſily let into it again to float, and 

launch her. | | 55 

A wet dock is any place in the ouze, where a ſhip may 

be haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink: herſelf a place 


_ toliein; and where the can be cleaned only during the | 


receſs of the tide. 


5 Dock-yurds, are magazines of all forts of naval ſtores, and | 
timber for ſhip-building ; the royal dock-yards in England, | 
are thoſe at Chatham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Wool- | 


wich, Deptford, and Sheerneſs. In time of peace, ſhips 
of war are laid up in theſe 4oc#s, thoſe of the firſt rates 
_ moltly at Chatham, where, and at other yards, they re- 
_ ceive, from time to time, ſuch repairs as are neceflary. 


| Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the northern | 
crowns, with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, canvaſs, oak- 


Plank, and ſeveral other ſpecies. But as for maſts, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the largeſt ſize, they have been uſually 
brought from New England. ; ee Ig 


The principal doc yards are governed by a commiſſioner, 


reſident at the port, who ſuperintends all the muſters of | 


the officers, artificers, and labourers, employed in the 
arxcheyard, and ordinary. He alſo controuls their pay- 


ments; examines the accounts; contracts and draws | 


bills on the navy-office to ſupply the deficiency of ſtores, 
and regulates whatever belongs to the yard, maintaining 
due order in the reſpective es. | 


ſometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares or 


be ſent to. 
0cKET, or DoGGerT, in Law, is a brief in writing, on 
a ſmall piece of paper, or parchment, containing the 
purport and effect of a larger writing. The rolls of judg- 


ment are 4ocketted, when they are brought into the court 
Vor. II. No 101. | 185 


of common: pleas, and entered on the dacket of that term; 
ſo that by ſearching theſe dockets, any judgment may be 


found, if the attorney's name is known. Decrees in 
chancery are alſo d:cketted. | 


DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 


culty, and is impowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame. 
The title of decor was firſt created towards the middle of 
the twelfth century; to ſucceed to that of maſter, which 
was become too common and familiar. | 


The eſtabliſhment of the do&orate, ſuch as now in uſe 


among us, 1s ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who him- 
ſelf drew up the CS The firſt ceremony of this 
kind was performed at Bologna, in the perſon of Bulga- 
rus, who began to profeſs the Roman law, and on that 
occaſion, was ſolemnly promoted to the dociorate, i. e. in- 


ſtalled Juris utriuſſue doctor. But the cuſtom was ſoon 


transferred from the faculty of law to that of theology; 


the firſt inſtance whereof was given in the univerſity of 


Paris, where Peter Lombard, and Gilbert de la Potree, 
the two chief divines of thoſe days, were created dodors 
in theology, ſacræ theologiz doctores. 

Spelman takes the title of door not to have commenced 


till after the publication of Lombard's ſentences, about 


the 3 140; and affirms, that ſuch as . U. that 
work to their ſcholars, were the firſt that ha 
lation of doctor. 4 


Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the 


firſt door at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, 


Which latter died in the year 721. But Spelman will 


not allow de&or to have been the name of any title or 
degree in England, till the reign of king John, about 
the year 1207. 3 


I0 paſs doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the 


candidate have been four years bachelor of divinity. For 
doctor of laws, he muſt have been ſeven years in the uni- 
verſity to commence bachelor of law; five years after 
which he may be admitted doctor of laws. Otherwiſe, 


in three years after taking the degree of maſter of arts, 


he may take the degree of bachelor in law; and in four 
years more, that of LL. D. which ſame method and 


time are likewiſe required to paſs the degree of door in 


PH. | 


At Cambridge, to take the 3 55 of d vor in divinity, it 


is required the candidate have been ſei... years bachelor 


of divinity. Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the tak- 
ing of the bachelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, 


and they may go out per ſaltum. Lo commence doctor in 
laws, the candidate muſt have been five years bachelor 


of law, or ſeven years maſter of arts. To paſs doctor in 


phy/ic, he muſt have been bachelor in phyſic five years, 


or ſeven years maſter of arts. 


A doctur of the civil law may exerciſe eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, though a layman, ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 


17. ſect. 4. 


The Jews, it is certain, had deftors long before Jeſus 
Chriſt. The inveſtiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this or- 


der, was performed by putting a key, and a table-book 


in their hands; which is what ſome authors imagine our 


Saviour had in view, Luke ag where ſpeaking of 
the doclors of the law, he ſays, 


the law ; for you have taken away the key of knowlege ; you 


entered not in yourſelves, and them that were entering, you 
hindered. . 8 5 
The Greek text of St. Luke calls them yourror 3 and the 
Vulgate legiſperiti; agreeably to which, our Engliſh tranſ- | 
lators call them lawyers. But the French verſion of de 

teurs de la loi ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the 


word lawyer, legiſperitus, is only found in St. Luke, and 


St. Paul, Titus iii. 13. And vou, in St. Matthew _ 


xxii. 35. is rendered by the Vulgate, legis doctor; though 


the Engliſh verſion {till retains the word /awyer. 
| Theſe Jewiſh d:&ors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe 


call RABBINS. | 


DocrTor of the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 


whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt gene- 
rally followed and authorized. 5 
We uſually reckon four 4:#ors of the Greek church, and 


three of the Latin. The firit are St. Athanaſius, Sdt. 
Baſil, St Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The 


latter are St. Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and Gregory the 
Great. | | | 

In the Roman Breviary there is a particular office for the 
deftars. It only differs from that of the confeſſors, by 


the anthem of the Magnificat, and the leſſons. 
Docrox is alſo an appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific 


epithets, expreſſing wherein the merit of ſuch as the 
ſchools owned for their matters, conſiſted. : 
Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable doctor, 


and the fountain of life, as mentioned in Poſſevinus. 


Thomas Aquinas is called the angelical doctor; St. Bona- 
— 4 | | venture, 
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venture, the ſeraphic doctor; John Duns Scotus, the ſub- 
tile doctor; Raimond Lully, the luminous doctor; Roger 
Bacon, the admirable doctor, &c. 5 | 
DocToR, Aten, in the Greek Church, is a particu- 
lar officer, appointed to interpret part of the Scriptures. 
He who interprets the Goſpels, is called beer of the Gof- 
pelt; he who interprets St. Paul's Epiſtles, deter of the 
Apoſile; he who interprets the Pſalms, doctor of the 
. Pjaler. | % 
env Commans, See COLLEGE of Cinilians. 
DOCTRINE, from doceo, I teach, denotes in general any 


thing that js taught, as a matter either of faith or prac-| 


| tice; and the term has accordingly been applied to a va- 
riety of opinions, that have been adopted and inculcated 
in philoſophy, religion, &c. There are certain deine, 
reſpecting the political conſtitution of Great Britain, the 
aſſerting and publiſhing of which are made illegal by ſta- 
tute. "Thus, if any perſon maliciouſly or adviſedly af- 
firm, that both or either of the houſes of parliament have 


any legiſlative authority without the king, ſuch perſon | 


' ſhall incur all the penalties of a præmunire. 13 Car. II. 
cap. 1. Alſo if a perſon affirm and maintain, by writing 
or printing, that the king and parliament have no right 


to direct the ſucceſhon of the crown, he is guilty of high | 
' treaſon; and if he maintains the ſame doZfrme by teach- | 
ing, or adviſed ſpeaking, he incurs a præmunire. 133 


Eliz. cap. I. 6 Anne, cap. 7. There are alſo other doc- 
trines of a religious nature, which it is unlawful pub- 
licly to maintain and preach. See BLasPHemY, Com 
MON Prayer, HERESY, TRINITY, &. | 
Docrs idr, Chriſtian, fathers of See FATHFRS. 
DOCUMENT, in Law, ſome written monument pro- 


duced in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an ancient 


one. 


DODARTTIA, in Bztany, a genus of the didynomia angie- 


ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empalement | 


is cut into five parts at top; the flower hath one petal, 
and the upper-lip is twice as long as the lower. It has 
four ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than the other; 
in the center is ſituated a round germen, which after- 


ward becomes 4 globular capſule with two cells, filled | 


with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, natives of the 


Eaſt. | 


| James ſays there are no medical virtues attributed to this | 


lant. | | = 
DODDER, C»/cuta. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, 
this makes a diſtinct genus of plants, of the fetrandria 


digynia claſs, the characters of which are theſe : the | 


: calyx is a one-leaved perianthium, in form of a cup, 
fleſhy at the baſe, and divided lightly into four obtuſe 
ſegments at the rim. The flower is compoſed of only 


one petal, of an oval figure, a little longer than the cup, | 
and divided lightly into four obtuſe ſegments at the edge. | 
The ſtamina are four pointed filaments of the length of | 


the cup; the antherz are roundiſh; the germen of the 


piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyles are two in number, and are 
erect, and ſhort; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is, 


fleſny, and roundiſh, and contains two cells ſplitting 
open horizontally; the ſeeds are two from each flower. 

Ibis is a plant that differs from all others, in having no 
leaves, but conſiſting of a number of long, ſlender, red 
threads, or filaments, by which 1t takes hold, and rwiſts 
about the plants that are near it, ſucking its nouriſhment 
from them. It has ſeveral monopetalous flowers, divided 


generally into four ſhort and narrow ſegments, to which | 


ſucceed little round ſeed-veſlels, containing each four 
| ſmall ſeeds. It grows frequently upon heaths and com- 
mons, on furze and nettles; as alſo in the fields upon 


flax and tares, doing great damage, and almoſt choaking | 


them; whence it is called by the country people hell- 
weed, and devil's guts. => * = 
The cuſcuta grows indifferently on all kinds of herbs; and, 
of conſequence, the kinds thereof are infinite; to which 
writers uſuaily attribute the particular virtues of the 
plants they grow on. | OE CENTS TEN? 
The moſt known of theſe plants, and thoſe moſt uſed 
in medicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme ; which are the 
proper eprthymes ; and thoſe on flax. There are two 
kinds in the ſhops; the one from Venice, the other 


from Candia; they have both an aromatic taſte, but that | 


of Venice has the ſtrongeſt. 5 | 
Daodder of thyme has been accounted opening and cleanſ- 
ing; good to purge melancholy and bilious humours, to 
open obſtructions in the liver and ſpleen, good for the 
jaundice, and ſerviceable againſt the itch. But in this 
country it is an entire ſtranger to practice; though the 
remarkable ſubtility of its taſte ſeems to promiſe ſome 
conſiderable medicinal power. | | | 
DODECACTIS, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which 
Linkius, and ſome other authors, have called a kind of 
aſtrophyte, or branched ſtar-fiſh, which has twelve rays, 
firſt parting from the body, and each of theſe finally di- 
vided into many others. | 


£1 


p Op 


DODECADACTVLON, in Anatomy, a name given þ 
ſome of the old authors, to the gut called the von 
NUM, from its being anciently ſuppoſed to be ab 

twelve fingers-breadth long. i in 

DODECAGON, from dex, twelve, and Yar, an) 

a regular polygon, or figure, with twelve equal 10 
and angles. diy * © 

Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a hd 
In Fortification, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtion, 
is called a dodecagon ; ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, &e ; 

DODECAGYNIA, from quod nua, tweive, and uu Fa 
a wife, in Botany, an order of plants, comprehending ach 
as have ſtyles. See Tab. II. of Botany. 

DODECAHEDRON, from Jwleza, twelve, and re 
feat, in Geemetry, one of the regular bodies, compre. 
hended under twelve equal fides, each whereof i; 3 
pentagon. 5 | 
Or, a dodecabedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve 
quinquangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops, meet 
m the center of a ſphere conceived to circumſcribe the 

| van, conſequently they have their baſes and altitudes 

_ equal], | 

To find the ſolidity of the DopEcAutDRON, Find that of 

one of the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of 

| baſes, viz. 12; the product is the ſolidity of the whole 
body. Or its ſolidity is found by multiplying the baſe 
into * of its diſtance from the center, twelve times; and 
to find this diſtance, take the diftance of two parallel 
faces; the half is the height. PRE | 

The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the 
didrcahedron is found by this theorem: the ſquare of the 
diameter of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under 
the aggregate of the ſides of a didecahedrin, and hexa- 
edron inſcribed in the ſame, and triple the fide of the 44 
decabedroh. Thus, if the diameter of the ſphere be 1, 
the ſide of the dodecuhdran inferibed will be ( NY 

23 conſequently, that is to this as 2 to ( v3 and 
the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of this, as 6: 3 V. 
Therefore the diameter of the ſphere is incommenſurable 
to the fide of an inſcribed d:accahedron, both in itſelf, 
and Jts power. nn „„ 

DODEC ANDRIA, in B»tary, the eleventh claſs of plants, 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with twelve, or ſrom 
twelve to nineteen, incluſive, ſtamina, or male parts in 
each, See Tab. Botany, Claſi 11. | 8 

The word is formed of Sofa, twelve, and ant, malt. 
This claſs comprehends five orders, viz. the menigynia, 


digynia, tr 1gynia, pentagynic, and vodecagynia. 
Of this laſs of plants are the aſarabacca, agrimony, &c. 
DODECA'! EMORY, fiom «Sixx, tweive, and gegeg, 
part, the twelfth part of a ciicle. Ds 
The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houſes, or parts 
ol the zodiac of the primum iobile; to diltiuguith them 
from the twelve ſigns. _ DE DT 
DoD+CcATEMORY is alſo a denomination ſome: authors 
give to each of the twelve ſigns of he zodiac, becauſe 
they contain a twelfth part of the zodiac 2-piecs. 
DODECATHEON, in Hatun, a genus of plants of the 
pertandria moangyma claſs, with a wheel-thaped rehiex 
flower, the ſtamina reſting on the tubular baſe, and the 
fruit an oblong capſule, containing a ſingle cell. 
DOBD, in 2.923, the name of a bird, called aifo by ſome 
- Cygnus cucul atus, by others gallus gali nacens prregrinu's 
and by Bontius dronte. It is a very üngular bird, ſome- 
what larger than a ſwan, but wholly diſſerent from the 
ſwan in ſhape, though by ſome eſteemed a kind of that 
bird. Its bead is large, and is covered with a membrane 
reſembling a hood; its beak is of an oblong fgure, and 
is yellow at its origin, and black at the p-1nt, and 13 
ſomewhat crooked; it is very naked, haviny only a few 
feathers ſcattered over its body, and the rudiments of 
wings made up of a few naked qui!ls; the hinder puts. 
of its body are very bulky and fat, and it has a tail ade 
ef four or five curled greyiſh feathers, refembling thete 
ol the oſtrich. Its legs are very thick and ſtrong. See 
Tab. of Birds, Ne 6. . 
DODO NAA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
about which authors were very unſettled in their op- 
nions, till Linnæus characterized it under this name, 
and ranged it in the ectandria monggynid claſs. Burmann 
has made it a ſpecies of the carpinus, and Plumier 0! 
the aplylodendron. The characters are theſe : the per 
anthium is divided into three oval, erect, and equal ſeg- 
ments. There are no petals, The ſtamina are eight in 
number, and are extremely ſhort ; the anther arc of ati 
oblong figure; they ſtand very low, and ſcarce excer 
the length of the cup. The germen of the piſtil 1s 0! 4 
three-cornered ſhape; the ſtyle is ſubulated and very 
long, and the ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is a roundib 
capſule, having three inflaced cells, with prominent ab- 


gles. The ſeeds are contained each in ons cell, The 
ruit ſour 


cells. 


cup has ſometimes four ſegments, and the f 
D0˙DO- 


O0 


poDON TUS, Dopod Ax, in Antiquity, an epithet given | 


to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped, in the temple of 
Dodona, in a foreſt of the ſame name. . 

Do lona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city 
of Epirus, celebrated on divers accounts, as the foreſt of 
Dodona, the oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Do- 


dna. 
Dzdena's foreſt was 


ed to Jupiter. 
Tere 2. moſt famous, 
ancient oracle of all Greece. 
Indeed, it was not in the temple only that oracles were 
delivered; the very pigeons that inhabited the wood are 
ſaid to have done the ſame. _ | 
The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have ſrom 
Herodotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that 
Taz; which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pi- 


a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſe- 
In this was a temple of that god, 
and, as it ſaid, the moſt 


geon, 5 ; Jt 
What is more extraordinary is, another tradition among 


the poets, as if the very oaks of the foreſt of Dodona 
ſpoke, and delivered oracles, 
duced from the former; the pigeons in the oaks being 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of poetical 
fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. 
gee Voſſius de Idololat. lib. i cap. 7. p. 27. 

Ihe fountain of Dedona was in the temple of Jupiter. 
The ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of 


no doubt, it did, by means of ſome ſulphureous fumes 
exhaling from it; as we {till find a fountain in Dau- 
phine, called the burning fountain, do. It is alſo ſaid to 


racle, fince plunging them into a place where the ſul- 


Phur was too denſe, or into the water, mult have that | 


effect. ah | | 
DODRA, in Roman Antiquity, a drink prepared from nine 

different ingredients; which are enumerated by the epi- 
= £cammatill in the following line, „ 


Jui aqua, mel, vinum, panis, piper, herba, oleum, , TR 


Vid. Auſon, Epigram 86. _ | : 

| DODRANS, in Autiguity, a diviſion of the As; being 4 

| thereof, or nine uncle. | 2; | 

| DOT, the female of the buck. ge Tos | 

DOG, Canis, in Zoology, a large genus of quadrupeds. 
dee Caxis. | | 


of the Eaſt; it does not attack a man, neither does it 
diſcover any of that familiarity which we find in tame 
ones. Indeed many other animals may be made as tame 
as the dog by the ſame treatment; as has been tried on 
the other, with ſucceſs. | 5 
Authors mention many ſpecies 
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CE ks 
Spaniel 
Setter 
Water-ſpaniel, or 


ers 


wl 


Fader 
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I. The moſt generous kinds 


Spaniel gentle, or Comforter 


Lap-Aog 


ö 


Shepherd's dog 
Maſti, or Ban-dig 


= A, 


III. Mongrels II. Farm · dogs 


See Hounp, Masrirr, 


ennant's Zoology, vol. i. 
By a late act, 8, vol. i. p. 59, Ke. 


— 


does likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But 


J 


4 


The 4g in its wild ſtate lives in the woods in many parts | 


of this animal, as the 
waſtiff, wolf- dg, hound, grey-hound, ſpaniel, water- 
ſpaniel, bul-g, Jap-doz, &c. but theſe are only vari- 
edes of the original wild kind, which is of a middle ſize 
eetween the maſtiff and grey-hound, and diſtinguiſhed | 


Dr. Caius, an Engliſh phyſician in the reign of queen 
ollowing ſyſtematical arrange- | 


OP ANIEL, 'I'CRRIER, &C. 


This fable is eaſily de- 


rekindling torches, & c. when newly extinguiſhed. This, 


| have extinguiſhed lighted torches z which is no great mi- 


| 


— 


commencing May 1, 1770, ſtealing of | 


4g, incurs a forfeiture of 20!. and charges of conviction, 
for the firſt offence, or an impriſonment for any time 
between fix and twelve months; and for a ſubſequent 
offence of not leſs than 30/. and charges, or, on non- 
payment, impriſonment for twelve months, and public 
whipping. Perſons alſo in whoſe cuſtody dzgs, or their 
ſkins, are found, are liable to like penalties. _ 
Dos, ſetting, See SETTING. 
Dos, water. See SPANIEL. | 
The ſportſmen generally eſteem the black water«/paniels 
above thoſe of any other colour, they being generally the 
moſt hardy. If there be any farther judgment to be 
made from the colour, it is, that the ſpotted or pied are 
generally the quickeſt at ſcent, and the ſimple liver-co- 
loured the quickeſt at ſwimming. Theſe, however, are 
but very uncertain rules to judge by, and the things 
principally to be regarded are the dogs being of a good 
breed, and well taught. As to the ſhape, the head of a 
good water-deg is generally round, and the hair curling, 
the ears large and broad, and hanging down; the eyes 
full and lively, the noſe ſhort, and the lips like a hound's. 
'The neck ſhould be thick and ſhort, the ſhoulders broad, 
the legs ſtrait, and the chine ſquare. The buttocks 
ſhould be round, and the thighs brawney ; the paſterns 
ſtrong, and the fore-feet round; the hair in general 
ſhould be long and curled, not looſe and ſhaggy. | 
As to the training up a dog for ſporting, the maſter of 
him cannot begin when he is too young, the principal 
thing to be taught being obedience, and that being beſt 
taught while the creature is young. As ſoon as he can 
lap, he ſhould be taught to couch and lie cloſe at com- 
mand, and not to dare to ſtir from that poſture till he is 
ordered; he will ſoon be brought to this, by beating 
when he diſobeys, and encouraging him when he does 
right. He ſhould always be taught before the times of 
his eating, and never have his food given him, but when 
he has done ſomething to deſerve it. This will teach 
him always to do well, for the ſake of the expected vic- 
tuals. No perſon ſhould ever interfere in the teaching; 
for two malters breed a confuſion, and the creature ne- 
ver will learn well from them. = 
The teacher muſt be careful always to uſe the ſame 
words in his leſſons; thoſe words are to be choſen which 
are the moſt plain in their ſounds, and the moſt diſtinct 
from one another; and when theſe are once fixed 
upon, they muſt never be altered; for the d:g, bee 
ing guided wholly by the ſound, not at all by the ſenſe, 
any alteration of them, though the change be into words 
of the ſame ſenſe, quite confounds the creature. 'The 
word 4-wn is ſhort and expreſſive, and no other need be 
uſed when he is ordered to couch ; but this being once 
given him, is never to be varied afterwards. The next 
ſound he ſhould be taught after this, is the word of cor- 
rection ; for no leſſon can be given but faults will be 
committed, and no fault ſhould paſs without correCtion 
or blame; in this caſe the word ſirrab, ſpoke angrily, 
will always be underſtood. This, at firſt, ſhould be uſed 
with a laſh or a blow, and after a time he will know it 
as a word of diſpleaſure, and it will do for ſmall faults 
without the blow. Certain words of cheriſhing and en- 
couragement mult alſo be taught him at the ſame time, 
as good boy, or the like, uſing always with them actions 


| and looks of chearfulneſs and pleaſure, as clapping him 
on the back, and the like. 


After theſe, he mult be 
taught the meaning of ſome words of advice, to put 
him in mind of his buſineſs, when he is out upon the 

_ ſport, ſuch as tate heed, or the like. Theſe will not only 
ſet him upon the watch, and make him diligent ; but 
he will alſo be careful and cunning, and at the ſame time 
chearful and pleaſed in himſelf, as knowing that he is 

doing his maſter a pleaſure. „ . 

When the young dog is thus far inſtructed, and knows 
the meaning of the words of inſtruction, correction, en- 
couragement, and advice, and will couch and lie down 
at his maſter's feet, how and when he pleaſes, and that 
with the ſignal of a word, or a look only; he is then to 
be taught to follow cloſe at his maſter's heels, by leading 
him by a line tied to his collar; he is to be carefull 
taught this, ſo that when taken out to the ſport, he mul 
neither run under the legs, nor hang too far back; this 
alſo will tend to the making him the more obedient. 
When he has been thus taught to follow with a line, he 
muſt be taught to follow in the ſame manner, looſe, and 
without a line, and always to be at his miſter's heels. 
The next leſſon he is to be taught, is to fetch and carry 
any thing he is commanded; this muſt be taught him by 
way of ſport, as a diverſion, by ſhaking a glove at his 
head, and teaching him to ſnatch it, and afterwards to 
catch it when thrown from the hand, and bring it back 
again; this he is to be encouraged in with cheriſhing 
words, and all other means. | 
The beſt method of perfecting the creature in this, is by 
| letting 


— — 


e biting or hurting it. 3 | - NE | 
The next thing to this, is the training him to the gun; 


lie cloſe, never daring to ſtir till the gun has gone off; 
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into the places of their retreat, where the nets are placed 


DOG 


| Jetting Kick have no food, but what he earns by doing 


well, always feeding him when he d6es as he ſhould do. | 
If he carry the glove away, or play Wantonly with it, 
and refuſe to bring it back, his maſter is to uſe the word 
of inſtruction, as rake bad. If this does not bring him 
to, he is to uſe the word of correction; and if he does 
not bring it back at this, he muſt proceed to blows 3 
and on many other trials he muſt have nothing given 
bim to eat, till he has done as he ought, and has it by | 
Way of reward. When by this means he is taught ſo 
well, that he will bring back the glove, wherever it is 
thrown, and carry it only to his maſter, though he 1s in 
company with other perſons, who all call him; he is 
then to be cheriſhed and encouraged, and taught to 
bring back any thing elſe that is thrown, whether ſticks, 
ſtones, or avy thing whatever. After this, he is to be 
taught to carry dead fowl, and finally live ones, and 
this with ſo tender a mouth, as.not to hurt them: thus 
he will be taught at length to bring the fowl that his 
maſter ſhoots, without tearing them or hurting a feather. 
Ihe next leflon is to be taught by taking him out in the 
field, and dropping ſomething unknown to him; aſter 
he is come to ſome diſtance from the place, he is to be 
ſent back to ſeek for it, and if he bring it back, he is to 
be encouraged. If he bring back a wrong thing, he 15 
to be encouraged for the attempt, and ſent back again. 
By repeating this at different diſtances, he will be 
taught to go back ever ſo far in ſearch of any thing; and 


kept falling, ſor it, according to the offence. _ 
When he has been perfefted in all theſe leſſons, he muſt 
be taught his buſineſs of hunting; he is to be firſt taught 
with tame fowl, which his maſter is to afliſt him in tak- 
ing, and reward and encourage him when he has done. 
After this he is to be ſent in without aſſiſtance to take 
the fowl alone; and if he ſucceeds, he 1s to be encou- 
raged and rewarded, and corrected if he fails. By this 
practice he will ſoon become maſter of his game; but 
great care is to be taken in teaching him, when he 
has caught it, to bring it back to the ſhore, without 


to this purpoſe he muſt be taught to follow ſtep by ſtep 
behind his maſter, and under covert of his ſhadow, till 
= has ſhot, or, when there is occaſion, to couch and 


and do what he is commanded. | 


and then, upon the leaſt notice or beckoning, to come 


4 
Many of theſe dogs are ſo expert, that they will have their 
eye upon the game as ſoon as their maſter; and the mo- 
ment the gun is gone off, they will, without bidding, go 
and fetch it; but this is being too forward; and if he is | 
uſed afterwards with nets or lime-twigs, he will do great 
miſchief, by ruſhing on the birds as ſoon as they are 
taken, and tearing the nets, or ſpoiling the twigs. Obe- 
dience is the beſt quality in this fort of deg; and it is 
better he ſhould wait for command, than know his bu- 
fineſs without it. OED De FO TE a 
The ſportſmen, who know the time of birds_moulting, 
make a very great uſe of this ſort of dog, taking him 
with them without gun, net, or any other aſſiſtance. 
The common moulting-time of water-fow! is from June 
to Auguſt ; in this time they are not able to fly well; 
and in ſome part of it, when their old wing-feathers are 
off, and the new ones are grown ſcarce at all, the deg is 


then to be taken to the ſides of rivers, and other waters, | 


and ſet to hunt about the cloſe places, among which they 
hide themſelves at this time; the dog, being ſet to hunt, 
will eaſily find them in theſe retreats, and will take them 
either by leaping ſuddenly upon them, or fairly pur- 
ſuing ſuch of them as have not the uſe of their wings. 

There is alſo another great uſe of the deg in driving « cM 
without catching them. This is praCtiſed only in mooriſh 
and fenny countries, where they are very numerous. In 
theſe countries a proper place is to be ſought for, where 
the birds retire to, and theſe are planted with nets; then 
the dog is ſent into the waters and places of covert, where 
they are ſuppoſed to be, and this at the moulting-time, 
when they cannot fly away from him. The alarm he 
puts them into which he elt attacks, ſoon calls many 
others together, and there is a large body of them formed, 
which the 4% drives before him like a flock of ſheep; 
and being directed by the ſportſmen, frightens directly 


before hand to receive them. 5 | 
Dos, in Aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, 
called the Great, and Little Dog; but, among aſtrono- 
mers, more uſually, Canis major, & minor. See Canis 
major & minor. 5 | 
Do c- draw, in the Poref! Law, a manifeſt deprehenſion of 
an oſfender againſt veniſon in a foreſt 3 when he is found 


their ſeeds, there are many plantations of theſe plant 
il he ſails in the leſſons, he is to be chid, beaten, or | ar: = 


drawing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, leq in z 
hand. 20 
There are four offences in the foreſt, noted b 


wood; viz. /table-/tand, dog-draw, back-bear jor lis | 
and bloady-hand, See S TABLE Hand, &c. 5 


Doc's Bane, in Botany, Apocynum, from ao and Lupe 
40, becauſe the ancients believed this plant would ta 
dogs. This belongs to the claſs of pentandria di „nia. 
the Linnæan ſyſtem. Its characters are theſe: the "im 
is of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments at the iy 
which turn backward; and in the bottom of the * 
are ſituated five nectariums, which ſurround the . 
mina; and there are five ſtamina, which are ſcatcaly . 
ſible. In the center are two oval germina, which after. 
ward become two large pointed capſules, baving one 
cell, which is filled with compreſſed ſeeds, lying ojer 
each other like tiles on a houſe, and furniſhed with lon 
feathery down; by which when the pods are ri e and 

open, the ſeeds are waſted by the wind to a conſiderable 
diſtance ; ſo that where theſe plants grow naturally, the 
are very troubleſome weeds. There are eleven ſpeciez, 
The down of theſe plants is in great eſteem in France 

for ſtuffing eaſy chairs, and makin very light quilts 
which are ſo warm and light, that they are a very pto- 
per covering for gouty perſons. This the French cal 
delawad; and in the fouthern parts of France, where 
ſome of the ſorts will thrive in the open air, and perfect 


for the ſake of the down. 
James attributes no virtues to this plant. 
Doc's Bane, Baſtard, Cynanchum, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath one petal, which is ſpread open, plain, and 
divided into five parts; the nectarium, which is ſituated 
in the center of the flower, is erect, cylindrical, and the 
length of the petal. It hath five ſtamina, which are pa- 
rallel to the nectarium, and an oblong bifid germen; the 
empalement becomes a capſule, with two oblong pointet 
pods, which open longitudinally, and are filled with 
ſeeds, lying over each other imbricatim, crowned with 
long down. There are ſeven ſpecies, natives of warn 
onmnes,---: „ e 
DoG-berry tree. See Cornelian CHERRY. 
DoG's cabbage. See Dog's CABBAGE. 
Doc-days. See CanICULAR days. 
Doc-fh. See Canis galuss | 1 
DoG-fly, Cynomyia, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of fly common in woods and among buſhes, and par- 
ticularly troubleſome to 4g. It uſually ſeizes upon the 
ears, and it is in vain to beat it off; for it returhs in: 
moment, and cannot be prevented but by being Killed, 
It ſtings very ſeverely, and always raiſes a bliſter in the 
part. It ſomewhat reſembles the flat black fly, ſo trou- 
leſome to cattle. It has no trunk, but has two teet 
much reſembling thoſe of the waſp. Its wings are al 
ways placed ſo cloſe upon its body, that they are not ſeen, 
There are two kinds of it, one larger, and found in 
woods, and the other common in hedges 
DoG's graſs. See GRAss. . | 
Dos's 2 See MERCURY. . 
DoG-reſe, a name fer the common briar, or hip-tree. | 
is obſervable of ſome kinds of this ſhrub, that thc 
flowers ſmell extremely ſweet in the night, or very eat 
in the morning, but not at all ſo in the day-time. The 
reaſon of which ſeems to be the ſame as in all the noc- 
tuolent plants, of which there are ſeveral kinds, as ſome 
of the geraniums, and of the jaſmines, & c. that is, that 
the ſun exhales and diſſipates their odorous efffuvia in 
the day-time as ſoon as they are expanded from the 
flower, but that in theſe cold times the vapours are con- 
denſed, and reach our noſtrils in an agreeable manner: 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 114. 3 3 
Doc's tail graſs, Oynoſurus, in Botany, a kind of raſs called 
criſtata by Scheuchzer, and other authors; but in the | 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, under this name, it makes 3 
diſtinct genus of plants, of the triandria digynia claſs; 
the characters of which are, that the cup is only à Pat. 
tial covering, lying on one fide, but large, aud made ; 
two leaves, which are pennated, and remain when We 
flower is fallen. The glume contains many flowers, ® 
is bivalve, the valves being ſlender, pointed, and eq 
in ſize; the flower is made of two valves, the exten" 
one is long, hollow, and bearded ; the interior plan, 
and naked. The ſtamina are three capillary ea 
the antheræ are oblong; the germen of the pittilum 
of a turbinated form; the ſtyles are two in num - 
hairy, and crooked; the ſtigmata are ſingle ; the you 1 
does not open, but nicely encloſes the ſeed, wile 
ſingle, of an oblong ſhape, and pointed at both ends, 
Doc's teeth, in Anatomy, See TEETH, | 
Dog's tongue, in Botany. See HouND's tongue. 
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os Violet, in Botany, Dens Canis, or Erythronium, 
2 «ls dhe hrxandria ela claſs. Its characters 
| 4 theſe : the flower is bell-ſhaped, compoſed of fix ob- 
long petals, which ſpread open to their baſe. It hath fix 
ſtamina joined to the ſtyle 3 in the center is ſituated a 
three-cornered germen, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long, obtuſe, capſule, with three cells, filled with flat 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. The flowers are propa- 
gated by off-ſets from their roots; and love a ſhady fitu- 
ation, and a loamy ſoil ; but ſhould not be too often re- 
| . of the dried root of this plant is ſaid to kill 
worms in children. Drank in wine, it is an approved 
remedy for the colic. It 1s ſaid to be reſtriQtive and re- 
ſtorative, and taken in water, cures children of the epi- 
| lepſy; it is alſo eſteemed a great provocative to venery. 
Dog's tooth ſhell. See DENTAL Is. c 
Poc-wad This wood, when put into watef, is ſaid to 
ſtupify fiſh there, ſo that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand. It is uſed in America for this purpoſe ; and the 
method is to tie it to the ſtem of the fiſhing boat. It 1s 
the wood of a ſpecies of cornus: See Cornelian CHERRY. 
Dog-wrd of Jamaica, See Acacia. „ 
Doc -wer of Virginia. See Bay-tree, and Cox ALLO- 
DENDRON. 


DOGA, in Antiquity, a large veſſel into which the wine 
| was put when newly brought from the vintage. 
S 7JOGE, the chief magiſtrate in the republics of Venice 
"and. Genoa 7 | | 
The word properly ſignifies duke, being formed from the 
Latin dux; as dogate, and dogade, from ducatus, duchy. 
The digate, or oflice and dignity of dage, is elective ; at 
Venice, the dzge is elected for liſe; at Genoa, only for 
two years; he is addrefled under the title of Serenity. 
which among the Venetiatis is ſuperior to that of high- 
neſs. 4, ; 
Ide dige is the chief of the council, and the mouth of 
the republic; yet the Venetians do not go into mourning 
at his death, as not being their ſovereign, but only their | 
- firſt miniſter. In effect, the doge of Venice is no more 
than the phantom, or ſhadow of the majeſty of a prince | 
all the authority being reſerved to the republic. He only 
levds his name to the ſenate; the power is diffuſed| 
throughout the whole body, though the anſwers be all 
made in the name of the doge. If he gives any anſwers 
on his own account, they muſt be very cautiouſly ex- 
prefſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to 
meet with a reprimand. So that it is abſolutely neceſ- | 
 fary he be of an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition.” n.. 
Anciently, the doges were ſovereigns; but things are 
much altered; and at preſent, all the prerogatives re- 
ſerved to the quality of doge, are theſe which follow: he 
gives audience to ambaſſadors z but does not give them 
any anſwer from himſelf, in matters of any importance; 
only he ĩs allowed to anſwer according to his own pleaſure, 
tothe compliments they make to the ſignory; ſuch anſwers 
being of no conſequence. The abge, as being firſt magi- 
ſtrate, is head of all the councils; and the credentials 
which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in foreign courts, 
dre written in his name; and yet he does not fign them; 
but a ſecretary of ſtate figns them, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republic. The ambaſſadors direct their 
_ diſpatches to the doge;, and yet he may not open them, 
but in preſence of the counſellors. The money is ſtruck 
in the dage's name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. 
All the magiſtrates riſe, and ſalute the doge, when he 
Comes into council; and the doge riſes to none but fo- 
: reign. ambaſſadors, ts | 
The dige nominates to all the benefices in the church of 
St. Mark; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Vir- 
Fan and beſtows certain petty oſſices of uſhers of the 
nouſhold, called Cammandlers of the Palace. His family 
s not under the juriſdiction of the maſter of the cere- 
monres; and his children may have ſtaff-officers, and 
eee ns EET ear ag erLdoEamay R 
His grandeur, at the ſame time, is tempered with a variety 
of circumſtances, which render it burdenſome. He may 
not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; and 
if be does go out, he is liable to receive affronts,, with- 
out being entitled to demand ſatisfaction ; and, if any 
qiſorder ſhould happen where he was, it- belongs not to 
him, but to the podeſta, as being inveſted with the pub- 
| lic authority, to compoſe it. | | 
[ he children and brothers of the d9ze are excluded from 
all the chief offices of ſtate. They may not receive any 
enefice from the court of Rome; but are allowed to ac- 
cept of the cardinalate, as being no beneſice, nor in- 
cluding any juriſdiction. The dage may not diveſt him- 
ſelf of his dignity, for his eaſe; and after his death, his 
conduct is examined by three inquiſitors, and five cor- 
reQtors, who ſift it with great ſeverity. 


5060s, machines of iron ſor burning wood on; alſo. 
OL, II. N? 101. | 
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DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, bu 


DOGGERS, in the Engliſh Alum- 


DoscEr-men, fiſhermen belon 
DOGGET:; See Dock 1 10 
DOGMA, A»ypz, a maxim, tenet, ſettled 


DOGMATICAL, 


D 


hooks fixed in large timbers, for drawing them with | 
horſes, | | | e 
ilt after the Dutch faſhion; 
with a nat row ſlern, and two maſts; viz. a main-maſt; 
and a mizen-maſt, principally uſed in fiſhing on the 
doggers bank. | r 
Works, àa name given by 
the workmen to a ſort of ſtone found in the ſame mines 
with the true alum-rock, and containing fome alum, 
though not nearly ſo much as the right kind: The county 
of York, which: abounds greatly with the true alum- 
rock, affords allo a very conſiderable quantity of theſe 
doggers; and in ſome places they approach ſo nearly to 
the nature of the true rock, that they are wrought to ad- 

vantage; See ALUM, S | 


» 


Doccer-fh, in our Statutes, ſeem to be fiſh brought in the 


fiſhipg-veſſels, called doggers, to Blackneſs Haven, &c. 
anno 31 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. cap. 2. 5 
ging to dogger-ſhips. 25 
Hen. VIII. cap. 4. | | 


propoſitions 
or principle; particularly in matters of religion, or phi- 
loſophy. | | | | 
ſomething relating to a doctrine, cr 
opinion. | RE: 3 
In common uſe, a digmatical philoſopher is ſuch an on 
as aflerts every thing poſitively ;'in oppoſition to a ſcep- 
tic, who doubts of every thing | 
A dogmatical phyſician is he, who, on the principles of 
the ſchool philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not 
reducible to manifeſt qualities ISO 
OGMATICT, DoGmarTisTs, a ſect of ancient phyſi- 
cians, called. alſo {:gicr, lagicians, from their uſing the 
rules of logic and reafon, in ſubjects of their profeſ- 
mow 5 
'They laid down definitions, and diviſions, reducing diſ- 
eaſes to certain genera, thoſe genera to ſpecies, and fur- 
niſhing remedies for them all; ſuppoling principles, 
drawing conſequences, and applying thoſe principles and 
_ conſequences to the particular difeaſes under conſidera- 
tion. In which ſenile the dogmatiſis ſtand eontradiſtin- 
guiſhed to empirics, and methodiſtts. . 
The degmatiſis were thoſe who brought phyſie into a form, 
and arrangement, like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſci- 
ences; defining, dividing, laying down principles, and 
drawing concluſions ; and hence they had alſo the ap- 
pellation of /ogiciz q. d. reaſoners. They alſo applied 
themſelves to ſeek the cauſes of diſeaſes, the nature of 
remedies, &c. | | | 5 
Eraſiſtratus, a famous dogmati/?, went ſo far, that, not 
content to diſſect dogs, and other brute animals, he 
begged condemned criminals of the magiſtrates, and 
opened them while alive, and ſearched in their entrails. 


DOLITKIN „a kind of baſe coin of ſmall value, prohibited 


by the ſtatute 3 Hen. V. 
Not worth a duitkhin, e | | 
DOLABRUM, among the Romans, a kind of knife aſed 
in ſacrifices among that people. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. In- 
ſcript. tom. 11. 45 1 . 
DOLE, in the Saxon and Britiſh tongue, ſigniſies a part or 
portion, moſt commonly of a meadow. _ 

Hence alſo dole-meadotu; a meadow where! 
fons have ares ED: „ 
The word {till ſignifies a are; a diſtributing, or dealing 
of alms; or a liberal gift made by a great man to the 


cap. 1. Hence came the phraſe, 


— 


n ſeveral per⸗ 


Pepe. 5 5 
Dore, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed for a malevolent in- 

tention. The word is taken from the civil law term 

dolus. | | 


| N 
Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well as in the civil law, 
is an eſſential ingredient to conſtitute an action criminal. 
In crimes wherein the will, not the event, muſt be re- 
garded, no negligence can equal dele; unleſs the negli- 
gence be ſo extremely ſupine, as not to be conceivable 
without implying ae. — Is OO 
Under dele are comprehended the vices and errors of the 
will, which are immediately productive of the criminal 
fact, though not premeditated, but the effect of ſudden 
_ paſſion. In this reſpect dole differs from what the Eng- 
liſh law calls malice. However both laws agree in chi 
that the bare intention never brought forth into act, is 
no crime yet giving counſel to perpetrate is criminal, 
if the fact is done purſwant thereto. | ane 
Dol. E=, in our Statutes, ſeems to be that fiſh, which the 
fiſhermen, yearly employed in the North ſeas, do of 
cuſtom receive for their allowance or ſhares. Vid. ſtat. 
s Hen. VII. ca 


| 4 | 
DOLET, in Nara? Hiſtory, a word uſed by ſome writers, 


in Medicine, for red vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 
DOLG-BOTE, in the Saxon Laws, a recompence, amends, - 


DOLI- | 


or ſatisfaction, made for a ſcar or wound. 


 DOLICHODROMUS, in the Ancient Exerciſes, one who 


© | 


* 


Dol - 


ran the length of a delichos, See DoLicnos. 

DOLICHOLITHOS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
' ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſtone, of a blackiſh colour, | 
and of the ſhape X a kidney-bean, found in great abun- 
dance about Tyrol, and yielding a ſmell on rubbing. 

 DOLICHOS, in Antiquity, a word uſed by different writers | 
in different ſenſes. The ancient phyſicians underſtood | 
by it long or prolix, and uſed it in this ſenſe in their de- 

* ſcriptions of diſeaſes. Others uſed it for the fruit or 
pod of the kidney-bean. Suidas makes it ſignify a race, 
or courſe, of twelve ſtadia, or of twenty-four, 

Dol ichos, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs, the characters of which | 
are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf; it 
is very ſhort, and is divided into four ſegments ar the 
end; the upper ſegment is emarginated : the flower is 

of the papilionaceous kind; the vexillum is roundiſh, 
large, and emarginated, and is wholly bent backward ; 
and there are two callous oblong bodies running parallel 
to one another, and growing in the tender part of the 
vexillum towards its baſe. Theſe compreſs the alz to- 
gether; the alz are of an obtuſe oval figure, and are of 


the length of the carina; the carina is compreſſed, the| 


filaments are diadelphous, and the antherz are ſimple. 
The germen of the piſtil is ſlender and compreſſed, the 
- {ſtyle points upward, the ſtigma is bearded, and runs 
from the middle of the inner part of the ſtyle to its apex, 
which is callous and obtuſe. The fruit is a large pod, 
of a pointed oblong figure; it is bivalve, and is divided 
into two cells; the ſeeds are of an elliptic figure, and 
uſually are compreſſed. This plant approaches greatly 
to the phaſeoli, but is diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight by the 
carina of the flower, which is not ſpiral, as in that 
enus. | 


- DOLIMAN, a kind of long caſſock, worn by the Turks, | 


hanging down to the feet, with narrow ſleeves, buttoned 
at the wriſt, 2 155 Po 3 
The Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next 
the ſkin; over that a ſhift, or ſhirt; and over the ſhirt a 
Aoliman. In ſummer it is linen, or muſlin; in winter, 
ſattin, or ſtuff. 


' DOLIUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of | 


ſhells, called by ſome conchæ globoſæ, and by the French, 
tonnes, The characters are theſe: it is an univalve ſhell, 


with a globoſe, or round belly, with a lax aperture, | 
ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes dentated. The cla- | 


vicle is either moderately umbonated or depreſſed; and 
the columella is in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in others 


| wrinkled. Some authors have called theſe conche ampul-| 


laceæ; and they have had, at times, many other names, 
but all tending to the ſame ſenſe, and expreſſing the glo- 
bular figure of the body, which is the great character by 
which theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all other ſhells. See 
Tab. of Shells, No 18. : e 


The Peran ſhell, fo much eſteemed in cabinets, is a| 


very fingular one; but the globoſe figure of its body evi- 


_ dently refers it to this genus, though it differ in many 
other particulars from all the ſpecies of it. Aldrovan-| 


dus could not tell what to make of the ſhells of this ge- 
nus, but has thrown them together at the end of his 
book ; obſerving, that they ſeemed to be of the turbi- 
nated kind, but that they want the turbo. CS 


Of the round umbilicated delia, there are fix ſpecies : | of | 


the oblong and ſmooth, five ſpecies; of the oblong coſ- 
tated, and umbonated, ſeven ſpecies z of thoſe with long 


and arched tails, five ſpecies z of that ſeries, which from 


their ſhape are called bullz, ſeven ens : to which is to 
be added a very rare ſpecies of dalium, which is faſciated, 
of a blue colour on the outſide, and white within; this 
is called by ſome the vitta cærulea; and there is an olive- 
coloured ſhell of the ſame kind. 


DOLLAR, or DALLER, a filver coin, nearly of the va- | 


lue of the Spaniſh piece of eight, or French crown. 
Dollars are coined in diverſe parts of Germany and Hol- 
land; and have their diminutions, as ſemi-dollars, quarter- 
dollars, &c. 1 88 Ds 
They are not all of the ſame ſineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch dollars are the moſt frequent. In the Levant they 
are called 9/taint, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon. 
DOLOR, Pain, in Medicine, Galen, in his firſt book of 
Elements, has defined pain, in oppoſition to pleaſure, to 
be a diſagreeable and troubleſome ſenſation. Of pain 
there are various kinds; one is attended with pulſation ; 


another with a ſenſe of incumbent weight; another with | 


a tenſion. There is a pain which attends eroſion, inci- 
ſion, punCtion, and perforation, comprehended with 
theſe and the like differences, under the name of acute ; 
ang laſtly there is a pain attended with a torpor or numb- 
neſs. - 
Pains conſidered as progneſiics of a recovery. Pains affect the 
patient in the beginning of a diſeaſe, or afterward: in 


the beginning they are for the moſt 


the viſcera labours under an inflammation. Thus it 1 


flammatory. It is belt for the patient when theſe paint 


happy criſis. As a ſign they indicate an hwmorrhage, 


monic ſigns, or are excited afterward ; for the former, 


_ or cauſe ſtrangulations in the mouth of the ſtomach, 
the fauces, head, ears, breaſt, or bladder. For pains in 


felt afterward in the progreſs of the diſcaſe ; if ſevere 


not to be ſubdued but by extraordinary ſtrength of na- 


very formidable ſymptoms; ſuch as a coldneſs in the ex- 
treme parts, which is the ordinary conſequence of vio- 


nied or ſucceeded by ſome mortal ſign, no leſs than the 


deſtruction of the patient is indicated. The ſame conſe- 


city of pains, they portend nothing but the worſt of 


roms, and putting the patient in a bettęr ſtate. Such 


* 
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#2 to be accounted 


as pathognomonic ſigns, ſignifying that ſome part among 


when the pain begins with a fever, and a tumor 

ſion of en 9 55 and theſe ſorts of pain are ky 
are neither violent nor continual z but after a ſhort dura. 
tion, are either quite removed, or elſe mitigated, and 
are, beſides, attended with no other pernicious fens. But 
it is beſt of all, and ſafeſt in fuch a caſe, when theſe 
pains ceaſe or remit with reaſon, or for ſome maniſeſt 
cauſe; as it when ſuch ceſſation or remiſſion ig 
owing to ſome beneficent evacuation, excited by nature 
or procured by art; ſuch as veneſection, ſpontaneoy, 
bleeding at the noſe, ſweats, ſtools, ſpitting, or when 2 
ſubſequent fever removes the pain by virtue of its heat : 
as we learn from Hippocrates. W. . 
As for thoſe pains which ariſe in the progreſs of the dil. 
temper, thoſe which phyſicians call critical, are thought 
to be the more kindly and favourable z becauſe partly ag 
as a ſign, and partly as a cauſe, they prognoſticate 3 


vomiting, or ſome other evacuation, agreeable to the ob. 
ſervation of Hippocrates. 1 Epid. % | oy 
Theſe are the pains, which by indicating a happy criſ 
prognoſticate a recovery; ſuch, in particular, are the pain 
which affect, ſometimes for a long while together, the 
ignoble parts which lie remote from the viſcera, and are 
principally to be regarded, as well as other ſigns, when 
they happen on a critical day, with manifeſt tokens of 
concoction ; in which circumſtance we may with confi. 
dence predict a recovery, if none of the mortal ſigns 
appear. . 5 ERS 

Pains prognoſticating death. All pains affecting a noble 
part of the body are bad; whether they are produced to. 
gether with the diſcaſe, and ſo are eſteemed pathogno- 


4 At ona 7 


in conjunction with other pathognomonic, or proper ligns, 
form a prognoſtic. Thus a violent and continual pain of 
the head in a phrenſy, with other deſtructive ſigns of a 
phrenſy, is mortal. Some pains are generally mortal, 
from the excellence and uſefulneſs Tr the part which 
they affect: thoſe, for inſtance, which ſeize the heart, 


theſe members are always pernicious, and eſpecially 
when attendant on a continual fever, with other bad 
ſymptoms, indicating an inflammation, which are gene- 
rally mortal... 5: AL 3 

Pains in the viſcera and noble parts, which affect not the 
patient in the beginning of acute diſtempers, but are 


and conſtant, are to be eſteemed very pernicious; as 
ſhewing ſome noble part of the viſcera to be a{tliQed . 
with a high inflammation, acceſlary to the fever, and 


ture. Wherefore theſe pains are uſually ſucceeded by 


lent pains, according to Hippocrates. 7 Aph. 26. 
Thus may be ſeen what judgment is to be made, and 
what prognoſtics to be drawn, from pains moleſting the 
viſcera, or noble parts; but if theſe pains are accompa- 


quence may be prognoſticated from a variety of pain, af- 
feQing the noble parts, or other ſevere ſymptoms of a 
different kind, appearing at the ſame time; for theſe, 3s 
they are indications of ſeveral dangerous diſorders in 
conjunction, ſo when attendant on pain, or a multipli- 


events. For if nature finds it difficult to ſubdue one con- 
ſiderable diſtemper, it muſt certainly fink and give way 
to the joint attacks of many diſeaſes, unleſs upheld by 
an extraordinary meaſure of ſtrength. _ 
Pain in the ignoble parts we have before declared to be 
good; and if attended with a concoction of the humours, 
of conſiderable duration, are effectual in removing, 7 
at leaſt in mitigating the fever, with its threatening [ymp- 


pains begin on critical days, and are not concerned in ex· 
aſperating any of the ſymptoms. But pains in the 00 
noble parts, in the beginning of a diſeaſe, when al 
things are crude, by which no ſymptoms of the able 
parts are removed or diminiſhed, but rather exaſperate 
and multiplied, and the ſick rendered worſe, are of a 
bad kind. But pains ariſing in the ignoble or remote 
parts, are molt to be dreaded, when ſucceeded by a fe- 
ver, and other no leſs ſevere and dangerous ſymptoms 
under which the patient grows worſe. | 
Pains of the ignoble parts are no leſs formidable, and to 


be ſuſpected, when they vaniſh, and become inſeo#d* 
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or when they begin in a remote part, and 


on 2 ſudden 3 
mov lcera; W 
ur ol hamonts to the noble part. | 
ſclepiades conſidered pain as a principal indication for 
ome j for he thought pain was cauſed by a retention 
of the larger molecules, in the pores or paſſages, which 
5 on "Thatever the reaſon he gives for it may be; for it 
: 1d be difficult to lay down a maxim in phyſic either 
_ univerſal, or of greater importance. James. 
Pain conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, makes a 
conſiderable article in a palliative cure. 
Pain is mitigated, or aſſuaged, divers ways; as, 1. By 
diluting and ſoftening acrimonies, with warm+ water 
mixed with flour, applied by way of drink, fomenta- 
tion, e or bath. 2. By reſolving and waſhing 
| uctions 
„ the nervous veſſels, with drinks, fomen- 
8535 baths, relaxants, anodynes, and aperients. 4. 
By correCting the acrimony itſelf with proper remedies. 
By freeing the obſtcuent, obſtructed, and acrimonious 
arts from the too great preſſure of the vital humour 


6. By rebating or deadening the ſen 
ther internally or externally. | 
= DOLPHIN, Delpbinus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zaology, 
claſs of MAMMALIA; the characters of which are, that 
there are teeth in both jaws, and a pipe in the head. 

In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, delphinus is alſo 
the name of a genus of the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes ; 
the characters of which are theſe: the teeth are placed 
in both the jaws, the pipe or opening is in the middle of 
the head, and the back is always pinnated. 5 
The ſpecies of this genus are theſe, 1. The dolphin, with 


ſnout, This is the phoceena. or porpeſſe. 2. The Diphin, 


ſnout: this is the delpbinus of the generality of authors, 
and is called the por peſſe alſo by the Engliſh. 3. The 
dilþbin with the back ridged upwards, and with broad 


the grampus and north caper; the body of this fiſh is ſo 


PoRPESSE. „ | 5 
The name delphinus is of Greek origin, and is ſuppoſed 


hg; and, according to others, from the word See-, 
vulva, this fiſh being of the viviparous kind, and one of 


All the nations who have given this fiſh their ſeveral 
names, have derived them from its reſemblance to the 


ferent ſexes, like thoſe of land animals. 


3 there is much analogy between the two animals; the 
== #/pbin being as fat as the hog, and having his intrails 


has yet been ſome confuſion, as the common porpeſſe, 
which much reſembles the dolphin in many reſpects, has 
alſo been indiſcriminately called by the ſame name with 
that fiſh, The difference between the two is, that the 
dolphin has a much longer ſnout or noſe, ſticking out 
ſomewhat in form of a gooſe's bill, and is in the whole 


imaller, broader ba 
_ thorter ſnout. ; | 

The dolphin is a cetaceous fiſh, covered with a ſmooth, 
but very tough and firm ſkin; its body is long and 
rounded, and its back prominent. Above the ſnout it 


cked, and has a more obtuſe and 


taken in with food. Theſe fiſh are ſuppoſed to live a 
great number of years. The figures of them on ſome 


aud unnatural, 
ſons 


of the water, in which caſe they ſometimes deceive the 
eye, and appear crooked : from theſe probably our ſign- 


have been conceived originally by per- 


ong ume out of the water, though they can continue 
ut a little while under it without air; hence they are 
lometimes taken up dead by fiſhermen in their nets, 
having been ſuffocated by being forcibly kept under wa- 
ter: they have been known to live three days on dry 
round, Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 30. | 

his hh was conſecrated by the ancients to the gods, 
and called the ſacred fiſh. Pro an accident could hap- 
Pen at ſea, but the dolphin offered himſelf to convey to 
nore the unfortunate. The ſtory of Arion, the muſi- 
Zan, is related by Ovid, Faſti, lib. ii. ver. 113. 

t was formerly reckoned a great delicacy in this country. 


_ 


e toward the viſcera z which indicate a con- 


but bleeding could diſlodge. The rule is excel- | 


by the ſame means, and reſolvents. | 


and by ſoftening, and ſuppurating, and depurating them. | 
ſe by narcotics, ei- 


kes a diſtin genus of fiſhes of the order of cete, and 


a coniform body, with a broad back, and a ſub-obtuſe 


with an oblong ſubcylindric body, with a long acute 
ſerrated teeth; this is the orca of authors, called by us | 
thick, that its breadth is equal to half its length. See 
by ſome to be derived from the word e, a pig or 


thoſe few which have the vulva and penis in the dif- 


ſame creature, a hog; and this not without reaſon, as 


extremely like thoſe of that quadruped; but in this there 


a longer, flenderer, more fleſhy, and leſs fat fiſh, and is 
the larger of the two. The phocena or porpeſe is fatter, | 


has a pipe, by which it throws out the water necefarily | 


antique marbles and coins, which repreſent them crooked | 


who had ſeen them playing about on the ſurface | 


painters took their idea of the dolphin. They are an ex-. 
_ remely ſwift fiſh in ſwimming, and are able to live a | 


Dor rain is alſo a name given by the Engliſh to the fith 

called hippuris, by the AFB of authors; but by 
ſome hippoſele. and equiſele, and by others. dorade, Ac» 
2 to the new fyſtem\of Attedi, this fiſh is a ſpe- 
cies of the coryphena, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other kinds, by its having a forked tail. See Hieevkis 
and CoRyPHANA. | $7 


Dorruix, Delphinus, in Afironamy. See DeIPHIN Us. 

DoLPHiNs of a cannon, in Gunnery, are the two handles 

paces on the ſecond reinforce ring of braſs guns, re- 
embling the fiſh of that name. They ſerve for mount- 

ing and diſmounting the guns. - Ws 

DoLFHIN of the maſt, in Sea-Language, is a peculiar kind 
of wreath, formed of platted cordage, to be faſtened oc- 

caſionally round the maſts, as a ſupport to the pupDEN- 

ING, whoſe uſe is to ſuſtain the weight of the fore and 

main-yards, in caſe the rigging or chains, by which thoſe 

EA are ſuſpended, ſhould be ſhot away in the time of 
attie, | | ws 

DOM, or Dox, a title of honour, originally Spaniſh, | 

though uſed occaſionally in other countries. See ['1TLE. 

It is equivalent to maſter, /ir ; or lord, monſieur, fieur, 

mynheer, &c. | 8 . 

Gollut, in his Mem. des Bourg. lib. v. cap. 11. aſſures 

us, that the firſt on- whom the Spaniards conferred the 

title, was dom Pelayo; when, upon their being routed, 
and driven out, by the Saracens, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, they rallied again on the Pyreneans, and 
made him king. 15 | 

In Portugal, nobody is allowed to aſſume the title of dm, 

B amy is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 

eave. 5 | 

Dou is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of re- 

ligious, as the Chartreux, Benedictines, &c. 

We fay, the reverend father dom Calmet, dom Alexis, 
dom Balthaſar, &c. | . | ” 
In the plural they write d-ms, with an s, in ſpeaking. of 
ſeveral, RR. PP. dom, Claude du Ruble, and Jaques 
Douceur. _ | 3 8 5 

The word is formed from the Latin domnus, or dominus; 
of which it-is an abbreviature. Domnus is found in di- 

verſe Latin authors of the barbarous age. Onuphrius 
aſſures us, it was a title firſt given to the pope alone; 
then to the biſhops, abbots, and others, who held any _ 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were eminent for virtue and re- 
ligion. At length it was uſurped by the mere monks. _ 
Some ſay, the religious declined the title daminus out of 
humility, as belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that 

of domnus, as expreſſing inferiority, quaſi minor deminus. 
Indeed, the appellation domnus for dominus appears very 
ancient, if we conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of the 
emperor Septimius Severus, who is called on medals, 
IVLIA DOMNA, for JULIA DOMINA, 85 | | 

Dom and Som, words uſed in ancient charters, ſignifying 
a power of judging, and ſecurity in poſſeſſing. Hence 
dome men, who were perſons appointed to determine 
ſuits and controverſies between parties. See Day's man. 

Dou- Beat. See Domes-Dday., Ber | 

DOMAIN, the inheritance, eſtate, o 
one. See DEMESNE. _ | 5 

Menage derives the word from domanium, written in the 

| barbarous Latin for dominium. See Douixiun. 

' DOME, or Doom, ſignifies judgment, ſentence, or de- 
cree. The homagers oath, in the Black Book of Here- 
ford, ends thus: So help me God at his holy dome, and 
EE 4 © 5 
Dome, in Architeddure, a ſpherical roof; or a work of a 
ſpherical form raiſed over the middle of a building, as a 
church, hall, pavilion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. by way 
of crowning, or acroter. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. 
The word is formed from the barbarous Latin, doma, 
which ſignified a roof, or open porch; as is obſerved by _ 
Papias. It is frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks, among whom trullus, or 
trullum, is F common name for any round building; 
ſuch as the palace of Conſtantinople, wherein was held 

the council thence called in trullo. _ 3 | 
Domes are the ſame with what the Italians call cufpolas ; 

and we frequently cupolas; the Latins, according to Vi- 
truvius, tholr. | | 4 
They are uſually made round ; though we have inſtances 
of ſquare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre; and others that 
are polygons, as that af the Jeſuits church in the rue St. 
Antoine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged 
around their outſides, both by way of ornament, and to 
ſupport the vault. | 

Dome, à flat, is th 

a hemiſphere. | 

Dome, eye of 4. See Erk. | | 

Dome, in Chemiſtry, the arched cover of a reverberatory 
furnace. See REVERBERATORY, 

| DOMENGER, 


r poſſeſſion, of any ; 


at whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than 
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DouEN GTR, in Middle Age Writers, is ſometimes uſed 
for damſel. See DamsErL: 5 
DOMES Da v, or Doo ms-Dav-Book, Liber judiciarius vel 
cenſualis Anglia, the judicial book, or book of the furvey 
of England; a moſt ancient record made in the time of 
William the Conqueror; upon a furvey, or inquiſition, 
of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 
Its name is formed from the Saxon dom, doom, judgment, 
fentence ; and day, which has the ſame force; ſo that 
dome-day is no more than a reduplicative, importing 
judgment judgment: ; | ba 
But ſome condemn this etymology as whimſical ; and 
contend that if it was juſt, the Latin for domeſday would 
be dirs judiciiz whereas, as appears above, it is ſtiled Li- 
ber judiciarius, vel cenſualis Angle. Bullet, in his Celtic 
Dictionary, hath the word dem, which he reads ſeur, 
feigneur, (and hence the Spaniſh word don) as alſo the 
words deya, and dein, which he renders proclamation, ad- 
vertiſement. Doomſday therefore ſignifies the lord's or 
king's proclamation, or advertiſement, to the tenants who 
hold under him; and agrees well with great part of the 
contents of this famous ſurvey. Obſervations on the 
Statutes, p. 190. note (m). : SIN 
The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, 
by which ſentence may be given in the tenures of eſtates ; | 
and from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be, 
ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill decided, Its contents 
ate ſummed up in the following verſes: 


_ deberetur fiſco, que, quanta tributa, 

amine quid cenſus, que vefligalia, quantum 
Quiſgue teneretur feodali ſolvere jure, 
Jui ſunt exempti, vel vuos angaria damnat, 

Qui ſunt vel glebæ ſegui, vel conditionis, 

Juode manumiſſus patrono jure ligatur. 
This book is {till remaining, fair and legible; conſiſting 
of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs; the greater com- 
prehending all the counties of England, except North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Durham, and 
part of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed; and ex- 
cept Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are compre- 
| hended in the leſſer volume, which concludes with theſe 
words: Anno milleſimo oftogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatizne De- 


[ 


mini, vigeſino wera regis Withelmi, fatta eſt ifla deſeriptis 


non ſolum per hos tres comitatus, ſed etiam altos. 
It is called Liber judicialis, becauſe a juſt and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein ; 
with the value of the ſeveral inheritances, &c. _ 
It was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in | 
each county, in the year 1081, and finiſhed in 10867 
Camden calls it Gulieimi Librum cenſualem, king William's 
Tax-book. | | 


This book was formerly kept under three different locks 


and keys; one in the cuſtody of the treaſurer, and the 
others of the two chamberlains of the exchequer. It is 
now depoſited in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, 


where it may be conſulted, on paying to the proper of- | 
| ficers a fee of 6s. 8d. for a ſearch, and 44d. per line for | 


a a tranſcript. „ 5 „ 
Our anceſtors had many dome-b90ks, We are told by In- 
gubphus, that king Alfred made a like regiſter with that 
of William the Conqueror. It was begun upon that 
prince's dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. when an inquiſition being taken of the ſe- 
veral dittrifts, it was digeſted into a regilter, called Dom- 


bac, q. d. the Judement-baok, and was repolited in the 


church of Wincheſter; whence it is alſo called the 
inc heſter-boch, and Notulus Winton, This book is ſaid 
to have been extant fo late as the reign of king Edward 
IV. but is now unfortunately loſt. It probably contained 
the principal maxims of common-law, the penalties for 


miſdemeanors, and the forms of judicial proceedings. | 
And upon the model of this Dom-boc it is, that the Dome/- | 


day of the Conqueror was formed. 


bat of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethel- | 


red; and that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor; the entries being thus made, C. tenet rex 
Gulielmus in dominica, & valet ibi ducatæ, &c. T. R. E. 
vali bat; q. d. it is worth ſo much tempore regis Eduardi, 
in the time of king Edward. — — 
There is a third Dem-bec, or Domes da- host, in quarto, dif- 
fering ſrom the other in folio, rather in form than mat- 
ter. It was made by order of the ſame Conqueror; and 
ſeems to be the more ancient of the two. | 
A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called domes- 
day ; which, though a very large volume, is only an 
abridgment of the other two. It has abundance of pic- 
\ tures, and gilt letters at the beginning, which refer to 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor. There is alſo a fifth 
book, called Dome:-day, and the ſame with the fourth now 
mentioned. e 
DOMESTIC, from domus, houſe, a term of ſomewhat more 


| DomesT1Cvus menſe did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or 


DOMIFYING, DomiFicaT1oN, in Aftrolegy, the dividing 


| DOMINANT of 4 mode, in Mufic, that found which makes 


extent than that of ſervant; the latter only f mhz | 
ſuch as ſerve for wages, as footmen, lacquies * J!hy 
&c. whereas demefiic comprehends all who a& ay 
man, compoſe his family, and live with him, or Are * 
poſed to live with him. Such are ſecretaries, chap N 
n ; | Platng, 
Sometimes dhmeſtic goes farther, being applie 
and children. 155 | r 
Dos ric goon, toga domeſtica, Sec Toca. 
DOMESTICUS, Ashes, in Antiquity, was a particul 
officer in the court of the emperors of Conſtantino le b 
Fabrot, in his gloſſary on Theophylax Simocatta 15 a 
domeęſticus to be any perſon cttruſted with the n 
ment of affairs of importance; a counſellor, e fil 
graviores alicujus cure, & ſolicitudines committuntur. | 
Others hold, that the Greeks called dome/tici thoſe wh 
at Rome were called corfftes; particularly, that they be 
gan to uſe the name demeęſticus, when that of count 1 
become a name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of 
an officer in the prince's family. 
| Domeſlici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the ſervice gf 
the prince, and aſſiſted him in the adminiſtration of 2. 
fairs; both thoſe of his family, thoſe. of juſtice, ang 
thoſe of the church. ; 1 
The grand Do us ric, Megadomeſticus, called alſo abſo. 
lutely the demeſticus, ſerved at the emperor's table, in 
quality of what we occidentals call dap:fer. Others fa 
he was rather what we call a majordomo. a 


ſteward. | 
DomEsT1CUS rei domeſticæ acted as maſter of the houſholy, 
DomezsTICvus ſcholarum, or legionum, had the command gf 
the reſerved forces called /chole palatine, whoſe office 
was to execute the immediate orders of the emperor. 
Douksricus murerum, had the ſuperintendance of all the 
fortifications. | | 
DowmEsT1CUs regionum, that is, of the eaſt and weſt, hal 
the care of public cauſes, much like our attorney or ſol 
| heitor-general. FFF 
Doug sricus icanatorum, or of the military cohorts. 
There were diverſe other officers of the army, who bor 
the appellation dome/ticus, which ſignified no more than 
commander, or colonel. Thus, the domeſtic of the legin 
called ptimates, was the commander thereof. | 
DomesTicus cori, or chantor, whereof there were two in 
the church of Conſtantinople; one on the right ſide of 
the church, and the other on the left. 'They were alſo 
called protopſallies. . e 
Dom. Magri diſtinguiſhes three kinds of dhmeſbici in the 
church: domeſtic of the patriarchal clergy ; domeſtic of th 
imperial clergy, that is, maſter of the emperor's chape!; 
and domeſttcus deſpoinicus, or of the empreſs. There ws 
another order of dameſtics, inferior to any of thoſe abore- 
mentioned, called patriarchal domeſites. | : 
DomEsTicrwas alſo the name of a body of forces in the 
Roman empire. Pancirollus takes them to have been the 
ſame with thoſe called protectors; who had the chief 
guard of the emperor's perſon, in a degree above the 
prætorians; and who under the Chriſtian emperors had 
the privilege to bear the grand ſtandard of the croſs. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before Juſtinians 
time, who added 2000 more to the number. They were 
divided into ſeveral companies, or bands, which the Li- 
tins called ſcholæ, ſome whereof are ſaid to have been in. 
ſtituted by Gordian. Some of them were cavalry, and 
ſome infantry. 3 Ct gg TITS ANG He IRS, 
Their commander was called comes domęſlictrum. 
DOMICELLARY canons. See Canons. | 
DOMICELLUS. See DaMsEL. 
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or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes; in order 
to erect a theme, or horoſcope, by means of ſix great 
circles, called circles of poſition. „„ 
There are diverſe ways of domifying, according to diverſe 
authors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the molt 
uſual, makes the circle of poſition paſs through the il. 
terſections of the meridian, and horizon. Others make 
them paſs through the poles of the world, or the equator) 


and others through the poles of the zodiac. 


a perfect fifth to the final, in authentic modes; and? 
third to the final or ſixth, to the loweſt chord of a p! 
mode, = | 
DOMINARUM Aqua, a name given by Mynßcht to! 
diſtilled water, which he recommends to the ladies © 
facilitate delivery. | 
DOMINATION, in Theology, the fourth order of angel, 
or bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy; reckoning from tit 
ſeraphim. See HiERaRCHy, and SERAPH. 
Sr, DOMINGO Company. See COMPANY. 
DOMINI— Anno Domini. See ANNO. 
Bull in Cana Domini, See BULL. 
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DOM 


an L offices. See OFFICES, 
poste LD. in Chronology, properly called Sunday 
D Litter, one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCD 


throughout the year. | 
8 ts. from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, 
Lord's day, Sunday. f | 
The Dominical letters were introduced into the calendar 
by the primitive Chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters 
in the Roman calendar. ; 
Theſe letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven : and that, in 
2 common year, the ſame letter ſhould mark all the Sung 
days, will eaſily appear; inaſmuch as all the Sundays | 
are ſeven days apart, and the ſame letter only returns in 
ſeventh place. | 0 | 
der in bidertike, or leap- year, the caſe is otherwiſe: for 
by means of the intercalary Hays either the letters muſt 
be thruſt out of their places for the whole year after- 
wards, ſo, e. gr. as that the letter which anſwers to the 
friof March, ſhall likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, &c. 
or elſe the intercalary day muſt be denoted by the ſame 
letter as the preceding one. This latter or pagan has 
been judged the better, and accordingly the Sundays 
after the intercalary day have another Dominical letter. 
Hence, 1. As the common Julian and Gregorian year 
conſiſts of 365 days, i. e. of 52 weeks, and one day; 
the beginning of the year, every common year, goes 
backwards by one day : thus, e. gr. if this year the be- 
ginning, or firſt day fall on a Sunday, the next year it 


quently, if A be the Dominical letter of the preſent year, 
G will be that of the next year; and ſo on in a retro- 
grade order. | 55 | = 
2. As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, or leap-year, 
conſiſts of 366 days, i. e. 52 weeks, and 2 days, the 


days. Whence, if in the beginning of the biſſextile 
year, the Domznical letter were*A, that of the following 
year will be F. 3 5 
3. Since in leap-years the intercalary day falls on the 
24th of February, in which caſe the 24th and 25th days 
are conſidered as one day, and denoted by the ſame let- 
ter; after the 24th day of February the Dominical letter 
goes back one place : thus, if in the beginning of the | 
year the Domintcal letter be A, it will afterwards be G. 
This day is now added to the end of February, and 
thence the change takes place. | 
4. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or 


| 
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leap-year, and 
nical letters on! 1 
interruption of biſſextiles, would return in 4 years. 

5. Hence the invention of the ſolar cycle of 28 years; 
upon the expiration whereof the Dominical letters are re- 
ſame order of the letters returns. 5 

| To find the Do MINI CAI. letter of any given year. Seek the 
cycle of the ſun for that year, as directed under CYCLE; 


for the reſt of the 8 ; 
The Dominical letter for any year of the 
may be found by the following canon: 
Divide the odd years, their fourth and four by ſeven, 
What is left ſubtraf from ſeven, the letter is given. | 


The Dominical letter may be 


found univerſally, for any 
Jear of any century, thus: Eine ſo 1 ö 


po Take from ſir; and then add to the number you gain 
Their odd 
Wiat is left take from ſeven, and the letter is given. 
Thus the letter for the year 1878 is F. 3 
Ibe reaſon of the foregoing rules may be eaſily explained. 
very common year brings the Dominical letter one back- 
ward, and every leap year two; therefore to any num- 
ber of years, under 100, add its fourth part for the leap 
Fray omitting fractions; and the ſum will be the num- 
ber of times the letter has ſhifted backward during that 
number of years, which, being divided by 7, leaves a 
remainder, that will be the number of the letter of the 


— e year, in a retrograde order; or the com- 
Na bs Pe tne remainder to 7 will be the preſent Domi- 
Aer in a direct order. It is alſo evident, that four 
kev, 2 centuries, containing three centeſſimal com- 
pong years, which remove the letter two forward, and 
centeſſimal leap year, which removes it one forward, 


will complete a revoluti 
ninical letter of 1600 _. of the letter. Thus the Do- 


EFG, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote | 


will fall on Saturday, the next on Friday, &c. Conſe- 


beginning of the next year after bifſextile goes back 2 


as the number of letters is 7; the ſame order of Domi- | 
returns in 28 years; which, without the 


ſtored ſucceſſively to the ſame days of the month, or the | 


and the D-minical letter is found correſponding thereto. | 
When there are two, the propoſed year is biſſextile; and 
the firſt obtains to the end of Fe ruary; and the laſt 


; preſent century : 


Divide the centuries by four ; and twice what does remain | 


years and their fourth ; which, dividing by ſeven, | 


ng year, reckoning from the letter belonging to the 


1900 G; of 2000 A, &c. Therefore A, the ſixth let- 
ter backward from G, is the Dominical letter of a biſſex- 
tile centeſſimal year; and 6 muſt be added to the odd 
years and their fourth, and the ſum be divided by 7, in 
order to obtain the letter of any year in the next century, 
or the ſeventeenth; and, as the firſt common centeſh- 
mal year brings the letter two forward from A, or two 
leſs than fix backward from G, the remainder, after di- 
viding the centuries by 4, muſt be doubled and ſo we 
ſhall have 6—-2=4 to be added to the odd years, and 
their 4th, in the ſecond common century; and 6 — 4, 
or 2, muſt be added in the third, and o in the 4th, be- 
cauſe the Gregorian biſſextile recurs, and the number of 
centuries may be divided by 4, without leaving any re- 
mainder. | f 
By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, 
the order of the Daminical letters was again diſturbed in 
the Gregorian year; for the year 1582, which at the be- 
ginning had G for its Dominical letter; by the retrench- 
ment of ten days after the 4th of October, came to have 
C for its Dominical letter; by which means the Dominical 
letter of the ancient Julian calendar 1s four places before 
that of the Gregorian; the letter A in the former an- 
ſwering to D in the latter. 
DominicaL, in Church Hiflory. The council of Auxerre, 
held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with 
their dominical. Some authors contend, that this mini- 
cal was a linen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies; 
as not being allowed to receive them in the bare hand. 
Others will have it a kind of veil, wherewith they co- 
vered the heads 'The moſt probable account is, that it 
was a ſort of linen cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they 
received, and preſerved, the Euchariſt, in times of per- 
ſecution, to be taken on;occaſion at home. This appears 
to have been the caſe by the practice of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians, and by Tertullian's book Ad Uxorem. | 
DomiNnicaL was alſo formerly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
HOMILY. 1 „% any | 
DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in ſome 
places Facobins, and in others, Predicants, or Preaching 
 Friers, See JacoBiNs, &c, _ „ 
The Dominicans take their name from their founder Do- 
minic de Guzman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, 
at Calaroga, in Old Caſtile. He was firſt canon and 
archdeacon of Oſma; and afterwards preached with great 
zeal and vehemence againſt the Albigenſes in Langue- 
doc, where he laid the firſt foundation of his order. It 
was approved of in 1215, by Innocent III. and con- 
firmed in 1216, by a bull of Honorius III. under the ti- 
tle of St. Auguſtin z to which Dominic added ſeveral 
auſtere precepts and obſervances, obliging the brethren 
to take a vow of abſolute poverty, and to abandon en- 
tirely all their revenues and poſſeſſions; and alſo the ti- 
tle of Preaching Friers, becauſe public inſtruction was 
the main end of their inſtitution. —_ „ 
The firſt con vent was founded at Tholouſe, by the biſhop: 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort. Two years afterwards. 
they had another at Paris, near the biſhop's houſe; and 
ſome time after, a third in the rue St. Jaques, St. James's 
. ſtreet, whence the denomination of Jacobins. 
jiuſt before his death, Dominic ſent Gilbert de Freſney, 
with twelve of the brethren, into England, where they 
founded their firſt monaſtery at Oxford in the year 1221, 
and ſoon after another at London. In the year 1276, 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of London gave 


| | I them two whole ſtreets by the river Thames, where they 
Thus for the year 1978, the letter will be D. 1 


erected a very commodious convent, whence. that place 
is ſtill called Black Friers, from the name by which the 
Dominicans were called in England. | 
St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular 
canons, that is, a black caſſock, and rochet; but this he 
quitted in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, 
it is pretended, was ſhewn by the bleſſed Virgin heiſelf 
to the beatified Renaud d'Orleans. pe py 
This order is diffuſed throughout the whole known world. 
It has forty-five provinces under the general, who reſides 
at Rome; and twelve particular congregations, or re- 
ſorms, governed by vicars general. | 
They reckon three popes of this order, above ſixty car- 
dinals, ſeveral patriarchs, a hundred and fiſty archbi- 
ſhops, and about eight hundred biſhops ; beſide maſters 
of the ſacred palace, whoſe office has been conſtantly 
diſcharged by a religious of this order, ever fince St. Do- 
minic, who held it under Honorius III. in 1218. | 
The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in many places. See 
InqQuisITION. 
Of all the monaſtic orders, none enjoyed a higher de- 
gree of power and authority than the Dominican friers, 
whoſe credit was great, and their influence univerſal. 
But the meaſures they uſed in order to maintain and ex» 
tend their authority, were ſo perfidious and cruel, that 
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their influence began to decline towards the beginning of 
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the ſixteenth century. The tragic ſtory of Jetzer, con- 

ducted at Bern in 150g, for determining an unintereſt- 
ing diſpute: between them and the Franciſcans, relating 
to the immaculate CONCEPTION, will reflect indelible in- 
famy on this order. See an account of it in Burnet's 
Travels through France, Italy, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, p. 31. or Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ef 294, 8v0. 
They were indeed perpetually employed in ſtigmatizing 

with the opprobious name of hereſy numbers of learned 
and pious men; in encroaching upon the rights and pro- 
perties of others, to augment their poſſeſſions; and in 
laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ſtratagems for the 
deſtruction of their adverſaries. They were the princi- 
pal counſellors, by whoſe inſtigation and advice Leo X. 
was determined to the public condemnation of Luther. 
The papal ſee never had more active and uſeful abettors 
than this order, and that of the IE SUITS. 

The dogmata of the Dominicans are uſually oppoſite to 
thoſe of the Franciſcans. | 


There are alſo nuns, or ſiſters, of this order, called in | 


ſome places, Preaching Siſters. 'Theſe are even more an- 


cient than the friers; St. Dominic having founded a ſo- 


ciety of religious maids, at Prouilles, ſome years before 
the inſtitution of his order of men; viz, in 1206. 
There is alſo a third order of Dominicans, both for men 
and women. | 5 5 
DOMINIUM, Doui dio, in the Civil Law, denotes the 
abſolute power, or property, of a thing, to uſe or diſ- 
poſe of it how we pleale. | 


Directum dominium is the right alone of dominium ; and do- 
minium utile, the profit redounding from it. The wife 


retains the dominium direftum of her jointure, and the 4 | | 
minium utile paſſes to her huſband. With reſpect to ſig- 
nory, he who pays rent, has the dominium utile of the 


lands; and the lord he pays it to, the dominium directum. 
Dominium, Dominion, or DomainE, in our Ancient 
Cuſtoms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the pro- 
perty is not his. „ 1 5 
DOMINORUM, Afidatio. See AFFIDATIO. 1 
 DOMINUS, in Auctent Times, a title prefixed to a name, 


man. See VICE-DOMINUS. 


Though the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentle- | 
man not dubbed; eſpecially if he were lord of a manor. | 


See Dom, GENTLEMAN, and SIRE. „ 
In Holland, the title dominus is ſtill retained, to diſtin- 
guiſh a miniſter of the reformed church. _ 

Retto quando DOMINUS remiſit. See RECTO. | 
DOMO reparanda, a writ that lies for one againſt his 
neighbour, by the fall of whoſe houſe he fears damage 
to his own. Reg. of Writs, fol. 153. In which caſe 
the civilians have the action de damno infeclo. | 

DONARIA, among the Ancients, in its primary ſignifica- 

tion, was taken for the places where the oblations of- 

fered to the gods were kept; but afterwards was uſed to 
denote the offerings themſelves ; and ſometimes, though 
1mproperly, the temples. | . 


DONATION, Don ario, an act, or contract, whereby a 


man transfers to another, either the property, or the uſe, 
of the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. | 
A donation, to be valid and complete, ſuppoſes a capacity 


both in the donor, and the donee ; and requires conſent, | 
acceptance, and delivery; and by the French law re- 


giſtry alſo. 


Dor ar ION mortis cauſa, in Law, a diſpoſition of property 


made by a perſon in his laſt ſickneſs, who, apprehend- 
ing his diſſolution near, delivers, or cauſes to be deli- 


vered to another, the poſſeſſion of any perſonal goods, | 


to keep in caſe of his deceaſe. If the donor dies, this 

gift needs not the conſent of his executor z but it ſhall 
not prevail againſt creditors; and it is accompanied with 
this implied truit, that, if the donor lives, the property 


| ſhall revert to himſelf, being only given in proſpect of | 


_ death, or mortis cauſa. This method of donation ſeems to 
have been conveyed to us from the civil lawyers, who 


borrowed it from the Greeks. Odyſſey, lib. xvii. ver. | 


78. and Euripides Alceſtes, ver. 1020. See Blackſt.“ 
Com. vol. ii. p. 514. 5 | 


 DONATISYTS, ancient ſchiſmatics in Africa, ſo denomi- E 


nated from their leader, Donatus. 
They had their origin in the year 317, when, in the room 
of Menſurius, who died in that year, on his return to 


Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage, and | 


conſecrated without the concurrence of the Numidian 


biſhops, by thoſe of Africa alone; whom the people re- 


; fuſed to acknowlege, and to whom they oppoſed Majo- 
rinus; who, accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi. 
ſhop of Caſæ Nigræ. They were condemned, in a coun- 
cil held at Rome, two years after their ſeparation ;3 and 
afterwards in another at Arles, the year following; and 
again at Milan, before Conſtantine the Great, in 316, 
who deprived them of their churches, and ſent their ſe- 


| | That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out 
_ uſually to denote the perſon either a knight, or a clergy- | 


CG 

DON 

ditious biſhops into baniſhment, and puniſhed ſome | 
them with death. Their cauſe was eſpouſed by . 
Donatus, called the Great, the principal biſhop ohe 
ſect, who, with numbers of his followers, was mg 
by order of Conſtans. Many of them were push 
with great ſeverity. See CIRCUMCELLIONEs, Ho 
ever, after the acceſſion of Julian to the throne in 65 
they were permitted to return, and reſtored to their *% 
mer liberty. Gratian publiſhed ſeveral edits agg 
them; and in 377 deprived them of their churches and 
prohibited all their aſſemblies. But notwithſtanding th 
ſeverities they ſuffered, it appears that they had a $4 

, conſiderable number of churches towards the cloſe f 
this 1 but at this time they began to decline on 
account of a ſchiſm among themſelves, occaſioned } 
the election of two biſhops, in the room of Parmenia! 
the ſucceſſor of Donatus; one party elected Primjay 
and were called Primianiſts, and another Maximian, 15 
were called Maximianiſts. Their decline was alſo pre. 
cipitated by the zealous oppoſition of St. Auguſtin, nd 
by the violent meaſures which were purſued again 
them, by order of the emperor Honorius, at the folic. 
tation of two councils held at Carthage ; the onein 494 
and the other in 411. Many of them were fined, hos 
biſhops were banithed, and ſome put to death. This ſect 
revived and multiplied under the protection of the Var. 
dals, who invaded Africa in 427, and took poſſeſſion of 
this province; but it ſunk again under new ſeverities, 
when their empire was overturned in 534. Neverthele(; 
they remained in a ſeparate body till the cloſe of this 
century, when Gregory, the Roman pontif, uſed vario; 
methods for ſupprefling them; his zeal ſucceeded, and 
there are few traces to be found of the Donatiſls after 
this period. They were diſtinguiſhed by other appell;. 
tions; as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, or Mountaineer, 
Campites, Rupites, &c. They held three councils, or 
conciliabules; that of Cirta in Numidia, and two at 

Carthage. | | 9 e 

The errors of the Donatifts, beſide their ſchiſm, were, 1, 


of their ſect, was null; and accordingly they rebaptized 
thoſe who joined their party from other churches, an 
re-ordained their miniſters. 2. That theirs was the on 
true, pure, and holy church ; all the reſt of the churches 
they held as proſtitute, and fallen. _ 

Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the docttine 
of the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied; and, 
accordingly, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ſome others, 

accuſed the Donatifts of Arianiſm; and it is probable 
that the charge was well founded, becauſe they were pi 

tronized by the Vandals, who were of theſe ſentiments, 

But St. Auguſtine, ep. 185, to count Boniface, & Her. 
69. affirms, that the Donatifts, in this point, kept clear 
of the errors of their leader. 8 e 

DONATIIVE, DoxnaTtivum, a preſent made any perſon; 

called alfo gratuity. „ . 

The Romans made large donatives to their foldiers. Juli 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called, on certain 
medals, MATER CASTRORYM, becauſe of the cate fi? 

took of the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentativ! 
of their donatives, &c. 8 | 

Deznative was properly a gift made to the ſoldiery; 3 
congiarium was that made to the people. See CoCl 

Salmaſius, in his notes to Lampridius, in his Life of He. 
liogabalus, mentioning a d native that emperor gave cl. 
three pieces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the 
common and legitimate rate of a donative, Caſaubon, it 
his notes on the Life of Pertinax by Capitoliaus, 0b. 
ſerves, that Pertinax made a promiſe of three thouſand 
denarii to each ſoldier; which amounts to upwards 0 
ninety-ſeven pounds ſterling. The fame author writes 
that the legal donative was twenty thouſand denari z an 
that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, efpecially to the 
prætorian ſoldiers; that the centurions had double, aud 
the tribunes, &c. more in proportion. 


DoxATIVE, in the Canon Law, a benelice given, and col- 


lated to a perſon, by the founder, or patron 3 without 
either preſentation, inſtitution, or induction by the cl. 
dinary. | | 1 : 
If chapels founded by laymen be not approved by the 
dioceſan, and, as it is called, ſpiritualized, they are not 
accounted proper benefices, neither can they be cel 
ferred by the biſhop, but remain to the pious diſpobit!0 
of the Aer Rep ſo that the founders, and their heil, 
may give ſuch chapels without the biſhop. _ | 
Gwin obſerves, that the king might of ancient time wo 
a free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiction of 16 
dioceſan; ſo may he, by letters patents, give liberty f 
a common perſon to ſound ſuch a chapel, and make , 
donative, not preſentable; and the chaplain, or bene" 


not 


ciary, ſhall be deprivable by the founder. or his heir, and 
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DONA X, 


Dos Ax, 


others. | 
NONE ur, grant and render, in Law, a double fine, com- 


DONGON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- | 


© beak, and is of a grey colour; they have, beſides this, 


the /, a very beautifully painted fiſh of the Mediter- 


DOOR, in Arebitecture 
5 applicable to WINDOWS may be applied to doors. 


8 ſmaller; but in none ſhould they be leſs than fix feet 


. * > 
DOO 
not by the biſhop- And this ſeems to be the original of 
e ate 33 
Donatives are within the ſtatute againſt ſimony; and 1 


ave cure 7 
they h f a donative doth not nominate a clerk, 


.. DOR 


ments, ſhobld be in the center of an edifice though in 
ſmall houſes convenience may ſometimes require its be- 
ing placed on one fide. 


of ſouls, within that againſt pluralities. Dook, ſcenography of a, See SCENOGRAPHY. 
Doors, architrave, See ARCHITR-4 VF. | 


If the e as lapſe thereof, unleſs it be ſpecially pro- DOR, the Engliſh name for the common black beetle. 


he foundation; but the biſhop may compel 


| int 
vided for in ſpiritual cenſures. But if it be aug- 


him to do it by 


ented by queen 
"eſentative livings. 1 Geo. I. ſtat. 2. cap. 10. The or- 


dinary cannot villt a donative, and therefore it is free 
from rocuration, and the incumbent is exempted from 

attendance at viſitations. 1 wn, 
All biſhopricks in ancient time were donative by the king. | 
Again, where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is 
properiy called a donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to 


in Zoology, a name by which ſeveral of the 
old authors have called the ſolen, or razor-fiſh, See 
on i Botany, the name by which ſome authors call 
the great reed, the arundo maxima, or arundo Cypria of |' 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 256. See ARUNDO. | 


rehcnding the fine ſur cognizance d. droit com ces, and the | 


Some alſo apply it to the duſty beetle, that flies about 
hedges in the evening. See SCARABAUS. 


Anne's bounty, it will lapſe like other | DORADO, in A/tronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, not vi- 


ſible in our latitude; it is alſo called xIPHIAS. The 
ſtars of this conſtellation, in Sharp's Catalogue, are fix. 


= 2 | | | = 

Names and ſituations of the | 2|Longitud.|Latitude. | 5 
ſtars, 3 | 1 

by A. 

| by 

In the head + 5 36 27 87 33 48 6 

In the gills | Xj13 11 57]85 25 29| 6 

In the belly 522 50 07138 14 200 5 
Above the back 8 18 32 9885 4 22] 4 / 
In the tail! „„ „ $--5 SIS $9-233-$+4 

| Go „ "SH } 
In the end of the tail 2 44 28170 12 28| 4 


oh fur conceſſit, which may be uſed to create particular DoRaADO, in Ichthyology, the name of a large ſea-fiſh, called 


limitations of eſtates. See FINE. 


e of the Philippine iſlands to a peculiar ſpecies of crane, 
which has a large body like a gooſe, and a ſhorter neck 
than the common kind: it has a long and very broad 


another ſpecies of crane, which they call tipul or tihol; 
as remarkable for the length of its neck and legs, as this 
for the breadth of its beak. This tipul can ſtand erect, 
and look over a tall man's head. | 5 
DONJON, in Forliftcation, generally denotes a large ſtrong | 
tower, or redoubt, of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may | 
retreat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater 
adrantage. See DUNGEON. © 33 
DONIS canditionalilus, flatute de, in Lau, is the ſtatute of | 
Weſtminſter 2. viz. 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. which revived | 
in ſome ſort the ancient feodal reſtraints, that were ori- 
ginally laid on alienations, by enacting, that from thence- 


by the Braſilians guaracapema ; and ſo much reſembling 
the hippuris, as 7 many to be ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
fiſh; it grows to fix or ſeven feet in length, and is of a 


ſomewhat broad and flatted form, being a toot and a 


half broad near the head; the head ends in a ſquare, 


the creatures ſwimming the more ſwiftly. Its mouth is 
but ſmall for its ſize, and is furniſhed with very ſharp 
teeth; its eyes are large and round, and placed but a 
little above its mouth; its gills are large. It has one 
long fin running the whole length of the back, and an- 
other anſwering it on the belly, reaching from the anus 
to the tail; the tail is long, large, and forked ; its ſcales 


are very ſmooth, and ſcarce ſenſible to the touch; its 


head, back, and ſides, are of a filver-green, its belly 
white; its back and ſides are ſpotted with blue; it is a 
very ſwift iſh in ſwimming, and is very delicate and 
well taſted. 5 e 5 


forth the will of the donor be obſerved; and that the te- DOREAS Tybica, in Natural Hiſtory, the name by which 


nements ſo given, to a man, and the heirs of his body, 
| ſhould at all events go to the iſſue, if there were any; 
or, if none, ſhould revert to the donor. Blackſt. Com. 
Fol. ii. p. 112: | . DD 
DONNA, or La Doxxa, in Ichthyology, a name given by | 
Zuchelli, and ſome other authors, to the manati, or | 
SEA-C . I 
DONOR, in Law, he who gives lands, or tenements, to 
another, in tail. As donee, is he to whom the ſame | 
te given. Sh 


DONZELLINA, in Z-o/ogy, a name by which ſome called | 


ranean, approaching to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. 
See JULIS. | : 
DOOLS, a term uſed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom ſor 
bats, or ſlips of paſture, left between the ſurrows of 
ploughed lands. 0 . | 
„an aperture in a wall, to give en- 
trance, and exit, in and out of the building, or ſome | 
apartment thereof. Moſt of the obſervations that are | 


| The proportions of ders are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: 
in larger buildings they mult always be larger than in 


high, to admit a man of juſt ſtature, erect; and as the 
breadth of a man, with his arms placed a-kimbo, 1s 


nearly ſubduple his height, the width ſhould never be g 


leſs than three feet. 


Some architects give us theſe dimenſions: in ſmall build- | 


ings the breadth of the door four feet, or four and a half; 
in middling buildings, five or fix; in large ones, ſeven | 
or eight; in chambers of the firſt, three and a half, | 
three quarters, or four; of the ſecond, four, or four and 
a half; and of the third, five, or fix; in churches, ſeven, 


or eight; in gates, nine, ten, or twelve: hence their | 


height is eaſily determined; except for the gates of ci- 
ties, which ſhould only be four fifths of their breadth. _ 
It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal door, 
or entrance, of a houſe, mult never be regnlated by any 
certain dimenſions, but by the dignity of the perſon that 
is to live in it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than 
the leſs, is a mark of generoſity; and may be excuſed 
with ſome noble emblem, or inſcription, as that of the 
conte de Bevilacqua over his large gate at Verona, where 
8 been committed a like diſproportion, Patet Farua. 

ur mapis. 


I . 


The principal dor, as it is the entrance into all the apart- | 


ZElian and ſome other authors have called the common 
antelope. See GAZELLA, 


DOREE, or John Dok Er, in /chthyolegy, a name given by 


us to a fiſh, called by authors the fabet' and gallus ma- 
rinus. We have borrowed the name doree from the 


French; and, as to the word John, by ſome writers pre- 


fixed to it, it ſeems only a corruption of the French 
word jaune, yellow; they expreſſing the colour of the fides 


of this fiſh, which is a gold-yellow, Y the phraſe jaune 
AW 


 doree; this has given us the words F:hn Derbe, or by 

thoſe who ſpell yet worſe, Fohn Dory; as we ſee it in 

| ſome authors. e N 5 

According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies 


of the zeus, and is diſtinguiſſ:ed by that author from the 
others of that genus, by the name of the zeus, with a 
prickly belly, and with a tail, not forked at the end, but 


_ rounded. Willughby, Hitt. Piſc. p. 295. See ZEUS. | 


to the plaiſe in figure, but ſwimming upright. Its head 


is large and very much flatted, its mouth extremely wide, 
and its eyes large. Its ſides are of an olive colour, beau- _ 
tiſully variegated with a bluiſh white; and in the mid- 


dle of each ſide, there is one large black ſpot of the ſize 
of a ſilver two-pence. It has two fins on the back, the 


panied with ſofter and very large rays, which bend into 
lar figure. Its uſual ſize is from fix to ten inches in 
See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 50. | 


the turbot. It is caught in the Mediterranean and other 
\ ſeas, and is not uncommon on the Cornwall coaſt, and 

other of the Englith ſhores. TY 

The Indian DOREE is a fiſh caught in many parts of the 


Eaſt Indies, and called by the Dutch there, the meer- | 


haen, the ſame with the abacatuai of Marcgrave, caught 
in the Braſilian ſeas. Sce ABACATUAIA, | 
DORIA, in Betany. See Gor Dtx-rod, _ 
DORIALTIDES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, 
to which great virtues, medicinal and magical, were at- 
tributed by the writers of the middle ages. | 
DORIAN, in Ancient Muſic, the fourth ſpecies of the dia- 
paſon. See DIAPASON, | | 
DORIC, in Architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders; 
being that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. It is uſually 
CE placed 


and is thinned away to an edge, for the advantage of 


r — 


It is a ſhort and very broad and flat filh, being every _ 
where of the ſame thickneſs, and ſomething approaching 


anterior is the higher, and has ten rigid fpines, accom- | 
the form of a reaper's ſickle. > lhe tail ends in a circu- 
length, and it is commonly nearly half as broad as long. 


The fleſh is well taſted; and by many preferred to that of 
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DOR 


;laced upon the Attic baſe, though originally it had no 


baſe. | 


The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt pro- 


portioned, of all the orders; all its parts being founded 
on the natural poſition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the 
Doric is the firſt, and moſt ancient, of the orders of ar- 
chitecture; and is what gave the firſt idea of regular 


building. See Tab. Archit. fig, 25. See alſo ARCHI-' 


TECTURE. | | 
At its firſt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent ; 
and when in after-times they came to adorn and enrich: 
it more, the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this 


richer manner, and the primitive ſimple manner they 


called by a new name, the Tuſcan order, which was | 


chiefly uſed in temples; as the former, being more light 
and delicate, was For porticos and theatres. 

The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedi- 
cated to Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric; though 


others derive its name, from its being invented, or ufed, 


by the Dorians. >; | 
Some time after its invention they reduced it to the pro- 
portions, ſtrength, and beauty, of the body of a man; 


hence, as the foot of a man was judged the ſixth part of | 


his height, they made the Doric column, including the 
capital, fix diameters high, i. e. fix times as high as 


| thick. Afterwards they added another diameter to the 
height, and made it ſeven diameters; with which aug- 
mentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the proportion of 


a man; the human foot, at leaſt in our days, not being 
a ſixth, but nearly a ſeventh part of the body. | 


The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, 


topes; its capital, which is without volutes; and its ad- 


Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trou- | 


the height of its column, which is eight diameters its 


frize, which is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and me- 


mitting of cymatiums. 


bleſome and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs and 


metopes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being uſed, ex- 


_ cept in the pycnoſtyle, by putting a triglyph between 


each two columns, or in the aræoſtyle, by putting three | 


triglyphs between each two columns. 


The moderns, on account of its ſolidity, uſe it in large 


ſtrong buildings; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, 
the outſides of churches, and other maſſy works, where 
delicacy of ornaments would be unſuitableQ. 


The gate of Burlington-houſe in Piccadilly is of the 


2 


Doric order. 


The moſt conſiderable ancient monuments of this order, | 


are the theatre of Marcellus, at Rome; wherein the ca- 


. Pital, the height of the frize, and its projecture, are 


Parthenion, or temple of Minerva, at Athens, in which | 


much ſmaller than in the modern architecture; and the 


the ſhort and maſſy columns bear upon the pavement 


without a baſe; and the capital is a ſimple torus, with 


its cincture, and a ſquare, plain, and ſolid abacus. 


Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: 
the whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he di- 


_ vides into twenty parts, or modules; one of which he 


| allows the baſe, fourteen to the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to 


| The particular proportions, &c. of the ſeveral parts and | 


the capital, and four to the entablature. 


members, ſee under their reſpective articles, ARCHI- 


RAVE, BASE. CAPITAL, COLUMN, CORNICH, EN- 
TABLATURE, FR1ZE, and PEDESTAL. _— 


ORIC Cymatium.:. See CYMATIUN. oi 
ORIC, in Grammar. The Doric dialeft is one of the five 


dialects, or manners of ſpeaking, which obtained among 


the Greeks. See DIALECT. 


It was firſt uſed by the Lacedzmonians, and particularly 
_ thoſe of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus, Libya, Si- 
cily, the iſlands of Rhodes, and Crete. | 
In this dralef?, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who 


were both of Syracuſe; as likewiſe Pindar. 


In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric, | 


the manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after 


their receſs near Parnaſſus, and Aſopus; and which af- 


terwards came to obtain among the Lacedzmonians, &c. | 


Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedæmonian, and 
Doric; but, in reality, they were the ſame; ſetting aſide 


a few particularities in the language of the Lacedzmo- 
nians; as is ſhewn by Rulandus, in his excellent trea- 


tiſe, De Lingua, Grzca, ejuſque Dialectis, lib. v. 


Beſide the authots already mentioned to have written in 
the Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, 
Bion, Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypſelas, Alc- 
man, and Sophron. | | 
Moſt of the medals of the cities of Græcia Magna, and 
Sicily, ſavour of the Doric dialeCt in their inſcriptions : 
witneſs, AMBPAKi.:cTAN, ATIOAANNIATAN, AXE- 
PONTAN, AXTPITAN, HPAXAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN, 


_ @EPMITAN, 1 e KOlIIATAN, TATPO- 


MENITAN, &c. Which ſhews the countries 
the Doric dialect was uſed. 


The general rules of this dialect are thus given b 
Port-royaliſts : ) the 
D's Hra, d' grand, d's, do & ds Pa fait le Dy 
D'g, fait ; a's, w;, & d' ay fait encore, 
ie i ae Pinfini : & pour le ſingulier 
Se ſert au femenin du nombre plurier. 


wherein 


1 th. i. 


But they are much better explained in the fourth bock 
of Rulandus; where he even notes the minuter gig. 
ences of the dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhode. 
Lacedzmon, Laconia, Macedonia, and Theflaly, , 
The a abounds every-where in the Doric; but this di 
lect bears ſo near a conformity with the Zolic tha 
many reckon them but one. | 05 
Donic, in Muſic. The Doric mode is the firft of the au. 
thentic modes of the ancients. 
Its character is, to be ſevere, tempered with gravity and 
mirth: it is proper for occaſions of religion, and war 
It begins with Y, Sol, Re. | ; 
Plato admires the muſic of the Doric mode; and judges 
it proper, to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine, 
And on this account he allows of it in his Common- 
wealth... is . 
The ancients had likewiſe their Su-Doric mode, which 
was one of their plagal modes. Its character was, to be 
very grave, and ſoſemn. It began with G Ur, a diateſ. 
ſaron lower than the Doric mode. | | 
DORING, or DAR ING, among the Sportſmen, a term uſed 
to expreſs a method of taking larks, by means of a crap. 
net, and a looking-glaſs. For this ſport there muſt be 
provided four ſticks, very ſtraight and light, about the 
bigneſs of a pike; two of theſe are to be four feet nine 
inches long, and all notched at the edges, or at the end. 
At one end of each of theſe ſticks there is to be faſtened 
another of about a foot long on one fide; and on the 
other fide a ſmall wooden peg, about three inches long, 
'Then four more ſticks are to be prepared, each of one 
foot length; and each of theſe muſt have a cord of nine 
foot Jong faſtened to it at the end. Every one ſhould 
have a buckle for the commodious faſtening on to the re- 
ſpective ſticks when the net is to be ſpread. | 
A cord muſt alſo be provided, which muſt have two 
branches. The one muſt be nine foot and a half, and 
the other ten foot long, with a buckle at the end of 
each; the reſt or body of the cord muſt be twenty-four 
yards long. All theſe cords, as well the long ones as 
thoſe about the ſticks, muſt be well twiſted, and of the 
| bigneſs of one's little finger. The next thing to be pro- 
vided is a ſtaff of four foot Jong, pointed at one end, 
and with a ball of wood on the other, for carrying 
theſe conveniencies in a ſack or wallet. _ 
There ſhould alſo be carried, on this occaſion, a ſpade to 
level the ground where there may be any little irregula- 
rities; and two ſmall rods, each eighteen inches long, 
and having a ſmall rod, fixed with a packthread at the 


packthread loops, which are to faſten the legs of ſome 
larks; and there are to be reels to theſe, that thele birds 
may fly a little way up and down. 1 8 5 


in the following manner. Take a piece of wood, about 
an inch and a half thick, and cut it in form of a bow, ſo 


two ends; and let it have its full thickneſs at the bot- 
tom, that it may receive into it a falſe piece; in the five 


looking-glaſs. 'Thele are to be ſo fixed, that they may 
part their light upwards, and the whole machine is to be 
ſupported on a moveable pin, with the end of a long line 


| fixed to it; and made in the manner of the children's | 
play-thing of an apple and a plum-ſtone ; ſo that the 
other end of the cord being carried through a hedge, - 


the barely pulling it may ſet the whole machine of the 
glaſſes a- turning. This and the other contrivances are 


larks fixed to the place, and termed calls, and the glit- 
tering of the looking-glaſſes, as they twirl round in the 


communicates with the nets, and goes through the 
hedge, gives the perſon behind an opportunity of pulling 


thing that is between them. The places where this ſort 
of ſporting ſucceeds beſt are open fields, remote from 
any trees or hedges, except one by way of ſhelter for the 
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front or back; for if it blows ſideways, it prevents the 
playing of the nets. | | 
DORMANT, from dormio, I ſleep, is the herald's term for 
the poſture of a lion, or other beaſt, borne as fleeping 
in a coat of arms. NEG : | 

| | DokuAxr- 


larger end of the other. To theſe are to be tied ſome 


When all this is done, the looking-glaſs is to be prepared 
that there may be about nine inches ſpace between the 


corners of which, there are to be let in five pieces of 


to be placed in the middle between the two nets. The 
ſun, invite the other larks down; and the cord that 


up the nets, ſo as to meet over the whole, and take every 


ſportſman, and the wind ſhould always be either in the 


DOR 


in Building, a name the workmen fre- 
beam lying acroſs the houſe ; uſu- 


ANT-Ire, 
give to a great 
a ſummer. ! 

or DoRMAR-tyles. See TYLE. 


or DORMANT, in Architecture, denotes a win- 
dow made in the roof of an houſe, or above the entab- 


; he rafters. 
e; being raiſed upon t | 5 
Latin of it lucerna, whence the French lucerne, 


luthern. | | 
8 diverſe kinds; ſquare, round, &c. See Lu- 


THERN 


Doku 
quenti)y 
ally called 

Dok M ANT, 

DORMER, 


divided into ſeveral cells, wherein the religious lodge, or 


ue] 9950 is formed from the Latin dormitorium 3 of dor- 
mire, to ſleep. | | 
It is deemed a crime 1t 
mito y. By chap. xxii. 

ears, t 
eos but were a kind of large open wards, 
beds, as in our hoſpitals. _ 8 | 
DogmiTORY is alſo uſed for a burying-place. See Cok- 
* METERIUM. ES 5 
DORMOUSE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of wild 
ſield-mice, called alſo the ſleeper, clafſed under the ge- 
nus of MOUSE, in the order of g/ires, in the Linnzan 
ſrſtem. It has two cutting-teeth in each jaw; four toes 


ime in a religious to lie out of the br 
| of the rule of St. Benedict, it 


filled with 


kinds of this creature, a larger and a ſmaller. . 
The larger dormouſe is the mus quercinus of Linnæus, 
with a long hairy tail, and a black ſpot under the eyes, 
and nearly of the ſize of the common rat. Its colour is 


variegated with ſomewhat of a reddiſh caſt on the ſides, 
and on the head; the tail is all over hairy, and is termi- 
nated by a thick tuft of white fur. The eyes are large 
2nd prominent, and of a fine jetty ſhining black. The 


the eyes, and round the ears, there is a fine blackneſs, 
the upper part of the tail is alſo black. 'The ſmell of 
- this creature is the ſame with that of the mouſe, and its 
dung of the ſame kind. It lives in caverns under-ground, 
and lleeps the chief part of the winter. It feeds on Ve- 
 getables, and is particularly fond of hazel-nuts, which 


- brings five or ſix young at a time; infeſts garde 
is very deſtructive to fruits of all kinds. e 
The ſmaller kind is the mus avellanarius of Linnæus, with 
a long hairy tail, red body, and whitiſh throat, and 1s 
much more common than the larger one. 
fe of the common mouſe, and in different countries 
varies much in colour. In Italy, Mr. Ray obſerved it all 


ns; and 


and looking ſomewhat like a ſquirrel's. The eyes are 


the back, and were not white under the belly, but only 


of the tail. Poſſibly the Italian and Engliſh may be 
really diſtinct ſpecies. This creature feeds on nuts, and 
ther ſuch fruits. 


forms its neſt of dead leaves, moſs, or graſs, and brings 
A three or four young at a time. 5 „ 
DORONICI radi, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
| tle uſed. There are two kinds of it, the Roman and 
the German. The Roman is*a ſmall yellow root, ap- 
pearing white when broken, of a ſweet aſtringent taſte, 


roots ſhould be choſen, and ſuch as are freſh dried, or at 


Alps, and ſome other places! The plant which produces 
tis the doronicum officinarum of Gerrard, and is kept 
With us in the gardens of the curious. The leaves are 
+ broad, and the flower is yellow, and of the ſize of a 
marygold. 

It is faid to be an alexipharmic, but is not uſed in the 
: Preſent practice. Authors are indeed not at all agreed 
about its nature; ſome accounting it a very valuable me- 
dicine, and others a poiſon. _ | 
he German doronicum is a native of the mountainous 
pos of Germany, and flowers through the ſummer. 
e 
imell, which provokes ſneezing. They yield their vir- 
tues by infuſion, both to water,gand rectified ſpirit z the 
roots are more aromatic than the other parts. This 
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diſſolving coagulated blood, occaſioned by falls and 


DORMITORTY, a gallery in convents, or religious houſes, | 


Eat the ancient dormitories were not divided into 


Pe 


before, and five behind, and naked ears. There are two | 
a browniſh grey, like that of the common mouſe, buz| 


beard is partly white, and partly black. Round about 


it uſually hoards up. It lodges in holes in the walls, and | 


This is of the | 


over of a reddiſh tawney on the upper part, except the 
eenchof the tail, and its upper part white, the tail only | 
kxcepted; the tail covered with long and thick-ſet hairs, | 


very black and prominent. Thoſe which the ſame au- 
thor obſerved in England were leſs of the reddiſh hue on 


on the throat; neither had they the white tip at the end 
| It retires into caves in winter, rolls 
elf up, and ſleeps much. It lives in thick hedges, | 


root kept in the ſhops in ſpme places, but at preſent lit-| 


and viſcous in the mouth. The faireſt and plumpeſt 


leaſt not worm-eaten. The root is brought from the“ 


leaves and flowers bruiſed, emit a light pungent 


plant has been eſteemed in Germany as a ſpeciſic for 


DOS 


is likewiſe recommended in various obſtinate chronical 
diforders ; but its operation is too violent. Lewis's Mat. 
—_— 575 See DURUNEGI., | 
DORONICUM, in Botany. See LeoPakD's Bane. | 
DORSAL, from dorſum, back, any thing that belongs to 
the back; as dorſal GLANDS, dorſal NERVES, dorſal Mus- 
CLES, &c. F | 
DORSCH, in 7chthyography, the common name of ſmall 
fiſh of the cod-kind, frequent in the Baltic, but more 
rare in other ſeas, and called by authors the aſellus va- 
rius, or ſtriatus. It is remarkable for having the ſmootheſt 
and ſofteſt ſkin of all the cod-kind ; nevertheleſs it has 
ſmall ſcales. It is uſually caught of a foot, or a little 
more, in length. It approaches neareſt to the ſpecies 
called the ay Pg oy but differs from it in having 
a beard. It is a fine fiſh for the table. 
DORSI primus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 
and many other authors, to a muſcle, now generally 
known by the name of quadratus lumborum, or the exter- 
nal lumbal muſcle. See QUapraTvUs. 2 | 
Doks f lariſſimus, in Anatomy. See LATissiMvs dorfe. 
ORSI longiſſimus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the 
back. It riſes from the upper part of the os ſacrum, 
ilium, and firſt vertebra of the loins; and in its begin- 
ning is confounded, if not the ſame, with the ſacrolum- 
balis. It runs upwards along the whole tract of the back, 
and is connected to every tranſverſe proceſs in its way; 
ending ſometimes in the firſt vertebra of the back, and 
f oor in the firſt of the neck. See Tab. Anat. 
(Sol.) fig. 7. u. 17. 17. | | | 
Dors1, ſacer. Tye Se. 8 8 ONT. 
DORSIFEROUS, or Doxs1Parovs plants, from dorſum, 
and fero, I bear, are thoſe of the capillary kind; which 
are without ſtem, and bear their ſeeds on the backſide 
T V 
DORSTENTA, in Botany. See ConTRAYERVA. _ 
DORSUM, in Anatomy, is the hind-part of the thorax 
commonly tranſlated the back. 0 
The dorſum includes alſo the loins. See Loins: _ 
DorsuUmM manus, and pedis, is the outſide of the hand and 
foot; or that part oppoſite to the palm and ſole. 0 
Doksun naſi is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the whole 
length of that part. | : 1 
In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the derſum is higher, and 
more prominent, about the middle, than in the reſt; 
which part is called the ſpina, or ſpine. | ee 
DORT, Jyned of, in Eccleſiaſtical Hijtary, a national ſynod, | 
ſummoned by authority of the ſtates-general, the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Utrecht, and Overyflel, excepted, 
and held at Dort in 1618. The moſt eminent divines of 
the United Provinces, and deputies from the churches 
of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Heſſia, and 
the Palatinate, aſſembled on this occaſion, in order to 
decide the controverſy between the GoMARISTs, or 
CaLvinisTs, and ARMINIANS; the latter of whom were 
declared corrupters of the true religion. But the autho- 
rity of this ſynod was far from being univerſally acknow- 
leged either in Holland or in England. The provinces 
of Frieſland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Gro- 
ningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt their deciſions; _ 
and they were oppoſed by the authority of archbiſhop _ 
Laud, and king James I. in England. The reformed 
churches in France, though at firſt diſpoſed to give a fa- 
vourable reception to the deciſions of this famous ſynod, 
in proceſs of time eſpouſed doctrines very different from 
| thoſe of the Gomariſts; and the churches of Branden- 
burgh and Bremen would not ſuffer their doctors to be 
tied down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
vines. The liberty of private judgment, with reſpect to 
the doctrines of PREDESTINATION and GRACE, which 
the ſpirit that prevailed among the divines of Dort 
ſeemed ſo much adapted to diſcourage and ſuppreſs, ac- 
- quired new vigour, in conſequence of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly. Moth. Eccl. Hitt. vol. iv. 
p. 498, &c. 8vo. ed. e Ce 5 
DORTMANNA, in Botany. See LoBEL1A. 85 
DORYCNIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
upright umbellated. filvery bindweed, called by others 
cneorum. See ConvOLVULUS. LE | | 
DORYDREPANON. See Dreranon 7 
DORYPHORI, from opu, ſpear, and peo, I bear, an ap- 
pellation given to the life-guard- men of the Roman em- 
perors. They were held in ſuch high eſtimation, as 
frequently to have the command of armies conferred on 
them. 3 Ges — 
It was uſual alſo for chief commanders to have their do- 
ryphori, or life-guard, to attend them. BED 
| DOSE, in Pharmacy, &c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time. Ty SHOE 
The word is ſormed from the Greek ci, which 6gnie 
fies gift, or a thing given; from , do, I give. 


CI 


5 


bruiſes, and thence has been intitled lap/orum panacea. It 
Vol. II. Ne 102. oi t | | 


A ſecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the deſe be 8 
| 1 | | n 
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In authors, and diſpenſatories, that deſeribe the ſame 
remedy, frequently the 4e/e is different; which occaſions 
a great difference in its effect. 4 
Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining 
the doſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical prin- 
ciples. 


'* Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the propor- 


tional deſes for the different ages and conſtitutions of pa- 
tients; but, aſter all that can be ſaid on this ſubject, 
much muſt be left to the judgment of the perſon who 


adminiſters the medicine. 'The following general pro- | 


portions may be obſerved, though by no means intended 
for exact rules. A patient between 20 and 14 may take 
two-thirds of the deſe ordered for an adult; from 14 to 
"9, one half; from g to 6, one third; from 6 to 4, one 
fourth; from 4 to 2, one ſixth; from 2 to 1, a tenth ; 


and under one, a twelfth. Buchan's Dom. Med. App. 


. 695, : 


n | 8 
DOSENS, . cloths made in Devonſhire, and ſo 


called in Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V. See DowsEINEs. 

DOSTITHEANS, Dosir Het, an ancient ſect among the 
Samaritans, in the ſirſt century of the Chriſtian æra. 

Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and 
divers other Greek and Latin fathers, of one Doſitheus, 
the chief of a faction among the Samaritans; but the 
learned are not at all agreed as to the time wherein he 
lived. St. Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Lucife- 
rians, places him before our Saviour; wherein he is fol- 
lowed by Drufius, who, in his anſwer to Serrarius, 


places him about the time of Sennacherib, king of Aſ- 


fyria; but Scaliger will have him poſterior to our Sa- 


viour's time. And, in effect, Origen intimates him to 


have been contemporary with the apoſtles ; where he ob- 


| ſerves, that he endeavoured to perſuade the Samaritans, | 


that he was the Meſſiah foretold by Moſes. 
He had many followers ; and his ſect was ſtill ſubſiſting 
at Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius; as 
appears from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed by 
Photius. In that decree, Eulogius accuſes Doſitheus of 
| Injuriouſly treating the ancient patriarchs and prophets ; 
and attributing to himſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He 
makes him contemporary with Simon Magus; and ac- 
cuſes him of corrupting the Pentateuch in divers places, 


and of compoſing ſeveral books, directly contrary to the 


Jaw of God. 


Archbiſhop Uſher takes Doſitheus to be the author of all | 
the changes made in the Canton Pentateuch; which 
he argues from the authority of Eul6gius ; but all we can 
juſtly gather from the teſtimony of Eulogius is, that Do- 
ſitheus corrupted the Samaritans copies fince uſed by that | 
ſect; but that corruption did not paſs into all the copies | 


of the Samaritan Pentateuch, now in uſe among us, 
which vary but little from the Jewiſh Pentateuch. _ 
And in this ſenſe we are to underſtand that paſſage in a 
Samaritan chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, 1. e. 
Doſitheus, altered ſeveral things in the law of Moſes. 
The author of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by 


religion, adds, that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samari- | 

tans to ſeize Douſis, and his corrupted copy of the Pen- 
tateuch. Epiphanius takes him to have been a Jew by 
birth, and to have abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of 


the Samaritans. He imagines him likewiſe to have been 


the author of the ſect of the Sadducees : this is incon- | 
ſiſtent with his being later than our Saviour. And yet| 
the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees to make Doſitheus the maſter | 
of Sadoc, from whom the Sadducees are derived. 


Tertullian, making mention of the ſame Doſitheus, ob- 
ſerves, that he was the firſt who dared to reject the au- 
thority of the prophets, by denying their inſpiration. 

But he charges that as a crime peculiar to this ſectary, 


Which, in reality, is common to the whole ſect, who | 
have never allowed any but the five books of Moſes for | 


divine. | 


 DOSSER, a ſort of baſket to be carried on the ſhoulders of 


men. It is uſed in carrying the overplus earth from one 
part of a fortification to another, where it is wanted. 

There are likewiſe ſmall carts and wheel-barrows for the 
ſame uſe. | | | 5 

DOSSIL, in Surgery, is lint made into a cylindric foſh, 
or reſembling the ſhape of dates or olive-ſtones. Daſſils 
are ſometimes ſecured by a thread tied round their mid- 
dle. Heiſt. Surgery, Introd. $ 53. 

DOTAL goods. See Goops. | 


DOTE afjignanda, in Law, a writ that lay for a widow, | 


where it was found by office, that the king's tenant was 
ſeiſed of tenements in fee, or fee-tail, at the day of his 
death; and that he held of the king in chief, &c. in 
which caſe, the widow came into the chancery, and 
there made oath, that ſhe would not marry without the 

| king's leave. Anno 15 Edw. III. c. 4. And hereupon 
the had this writ to the eſcheator ; for which ſee Reg. 
of Writs, fol. 297. Fans Fitz. Nat. Br, fol. 263. 


DO U 

Theſe widows are called the king's widows. 
Dor E unde nihil habet, in Law, a writ of dower that hi. 

for the widow againſt the tenant, who bought r 

her huſband in his life-time, whereof he was of 


ſolely ſe: 
in ſee- ſimple or fee- tail, in ſuch ſort, as the iſſue * 


both might have inherited. Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 14 
Dort, recto de. See RECTO. 7 
DOTIS aamenſuratiane. See ADMEASUREMENT, and R 

of Writs, fol. 171. | | Þ 
DOTTEREL, in Zoo/ogy, the name by which the 15 

nellus is commonly known in moſt parts of England. x 

The uſual weight of this bird is a quarter of a pound: 

but the male is ſmaller than the female, and wei * 

ufually half an ounce leſs. Its beak is a finger's breath 

long. Its head is very beautifully variegated with ſmall 
black and white ſpots, and has a line of white over th 
eyes. Its throat 1s of a greyiſh white, variegated with 
ſtreaks of brown. Its breaſt, and the under part of it 
wings, are of a duſky yellow. It is common in Liner. 
ſhire, and ſome other counties of England; ang as 
very delicate bird. It is commonly caught in the night, 

Ray's Ornith. p. 230. | 8 
DoTTEREL, Sea, Morinella TRINGA, in the Linnæan 

ſyſtem, a name given by authors to the bird, common 

known in England by the name of the furnſlone; and 
called by Turner, cinclus. Ray's Ornith. p. 231. Se 

'TURNSTONE. 8 55 1 ee 
DOT TO, in Natural Hiſsory, a name given by ſome au- 

thors to a ſpecies of the emerald, which was 2 good 
green, but not clear or fine. | | 
DOUBLE, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to double his 

reins, when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw the 
rider. Thus we fay, this ramingue doubles his reins, and 
makes pontlevis, See RAMINGUE, and PoNTLEvis, 
A hare is ſaid to double when ſhe keeps the plain fields 
and winds about to deceive the hounds. Dict. Ruſt. | 
DovuBLr Aſpef. See ASPECT. | | 
DovuBLE Baſtion. See BasTION. „„ 
DovsLe C, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by the farmer 
for that method of ſowing which does not diſpenſe the ne- 
ceſſary quantity of ſeed for a piece of land at one bout, 

but requires the going over it twice. Plot:, Oxf. p. 251, 
DovBLE Children, DouBLE Cats, DouBLE Pears, &. 
inſtances of, are frequent in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 

tions, and elſewhere. See MonsTER. | | 
Sir John Floyer, in the ſame Tranſactions, giving an 
account of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on 
the production of double animals in general. Two tur- 
keys, he relates, were taken out of an egg of the com- 
mon fize, when the reſt were well hatched, which grew 
together by the fleſh of the breaſt-bone; but, in all other 
parts, were diſtint. They ſeemed leſs than the ordinary 
ſize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and room for their 
growth, which latter, too, was apparently the occaſion 
of their cohbebion. Din i= Ep ag 
For, having two diſtinct cavities in their bodies, and 
two hearts, they muſt have ariſen from two cicatriculas; 
and conſequently, the egg had two yolks, which is no 
uncommon accident. He had a dried double chicken: 
he aſſures us, that though it had four legs, four wings, 
Kc. it had but one cavity in the body, one heart, and 
one head; and that this, conſequently, was produced 
from one cicatricula. _ EG 1 
So, Paræus mentions a double infant with only one heart: 
in which cafe, the original, or ſtamen of the infant, 
was one, and the veſſels regular; only the nerves and 
arteries towards the extremities, dividing into more 
branches than ordinary, produced thoſe double parts. 
The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occa- 
ſioned by the richneſs of the ſoil. So it is in the eggs of 
quadrupeds, &c. | 5 e 
There are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in em- 
uryos: 1. The conjoining, or connexion of two perfect 
animals; and, 2. An extraordinary diviſion, and rami- 
| fication of the original veſſels, nerves, arteries, &c. 
DovuBLE Concave, and DouBLE Convex Glaſs. See Con- 
CAVE, CoNvEx, and GLass. | | 
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DouBLE Cone. See CoNnE. 5 
DovuBLE Dancette, in Heraldry. See DAN cETTE. 
DouBLE Deſcant, in Muſic. See DR Scar. 
DouBLE Horizontal-Dial, one with a double gnomon, 
' whereof one points out the hour on the outward circle, 
and the other ſhews the hour on the ſtereographic pro- 
Fass drawn upon it. This dial finds the meridian, 
10ur, the ſun's place, riſing, ſetting, &c. and many 
other propoſitions of the globe. See DIAL. 
DovBLE Dieſis. See Dits1s. | 
DouBLE Eccentricity. See ECCENTRICITY. 
DouBLE Feat. See FeasT. | | 
DouBLE Fever. See FEVER. NAT, : 
DovBLE Fiche, or DobkLE Fichy, in Heraldry. A crols : 
denominated double fich?, when the extremities are dale . 
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at each angle; that is, when each extremity has two inſtantly upon it, preſſing them evenly together. Wben 


leg voints: in contradiſtinction to fichs, where the extremity | the cement 1s quite cold, ſcrape the edges, and let the 
of is ſharpened away to one point. | 1 doublets be ſkilfully ſet, by carrying the mounting over 
ſed Gibbon expreſſes it by an oCtagonal croſs, the two points the joint, 10 that the two pieces may be well ſecured from 
em whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſeparating. The colour bf the ruby may be imitated, by 
ſpace of a line; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the] mixing a fourth part of carmine with fine crimſon lake; 
croſs of Malta, the two points whereof proceed from a] the ſapphire and amethyſt may be counterfeited by mix- 
ep, third point, or acute angle between them ing very bright Pruſſian blue with a ſmall quantity of 
DovBLE Fine. See FINE. | | crimſon lake; the emerald may be imitated by diſtilled 
ri. Dov BLE Fugue. See FUGUE. | verdigris, with a little powdered aloes; the garnet may 
DouBLE Leaf, in Botany. See DWYBLADE. be counterfeited by dragon's blood, the brightneſs of 
nd; DouBLE Letter, in Grammar, a letter, which has the force which may be improved by the addition of a ſmall quan- 
ghs and effect of two; as the Hebrew Jade, which K equi-| tity of carmine; the yellow topazes may be imitated by 
dth valent to T and §; or the Greek #, or Latin x, &c. mixing the powdered aloes with a little dragon's blood. 
nall Theſe letters are evidently equal to two; when we pro- Glaſs may be alſo prepared in the ſame manner. 
the nounce the Latin axis, or the Engliſh axillary, we give] Doublets may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by holding them be- 
vith the x the ſame ſound, as if it were written with two ce, twixt the eye and the light, in ſuch poſition, that the 
fits accis, accillary; or à c and g, acfhs, acſillary. | light may paſs through the upper part and corner of the 
Oln. The Greeks have three, Z, E, ; the Latins only two, | ſtone ; which will then ſhew ſuch parts to be white, and 
ls a X and Z; and moſt of the modern languages have the] that there is no colour in the body of the ſtone. Hand- 
eht, ſame. | | | 5 maid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 328, &c. SEN | 4 
DousLE Meaſure. See MEASURE. | | DOUBLINGS, in Heraldry, the linings of robes, or man- 
Tan DouBLE Pedeſtal. See PEDESTAL. N tles of ſtate; or of the mantlings in atchievements. 
only DouBLE Plea, in Law, is where the defendant alleges for | DouBLING, in a Military Senſe, is the putting two ranks, 
and * himſelf two ſeveral matters in bar of the action; whereof | or files of ſoldiers, into one. 7 ES 
dee either is ſufficient to effect his deſire, in debarring the] When the word of command is, double your ranks, then 


plaintiff. | „ a PTE oh | the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into 
au- "This is not admitted in common law: for which reaſon | the firſt, third, and fifth; fo that of fix ranks they make 
00d it is to be well obſerved, when a plea is double, and when | but three, leaving double the interval there was between 
| not: for if a man alleges ſeveral matters, one not at all | them before. But it is not ſo when they double the half 
e his dependent on another, the plea is accounted double but files, becauſe then three ranks ſtand together, and the 
the if they be mutually depending on each other, then it is] three others come up to double them; that is, the firſt, 


accounted but /ingle. | | | | ſecond, and third, are doubled by the fourth, fifth, and 
DousLEe Plough. See PLOUGH. 8 „ ſixth; or on the contrary. EE 2 LR . 
DovrLE Point, in the Higher Geometry. When all the Double your files, directs each to march to that next to 
right lines tending the ſame way with the infinite leg of | it on the right or left, according to the word of com- 
any curve, do cut it only in one point (as happens in] mand; in which caſe the fix ranks are turned into twelve, 
the ordinates of the Carteſian, and the cubical parabola, | the men ſtanding twelve deep; the diſtance between the 


and in the right lines which are parallel to the abſciſſes | files being now double of what it was before, N 
© ne- of hyperbolas, and parabolas), then you are to conceive, | DouBLING 4 Cape, or Point, in Navigation, ſignifies the 
out, that thoſe right lines paſs through two other points of | coming up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind 
251. the curve. placed, as it may be ſaid, at an infinite diſtance. | the ſhip. rag i e . 
&. Which coincident interſection, whether it be a finite, | The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled 


or an infinite diſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton calls the double | the Cape of Good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez 


point. LETS | de Gama; but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly 

gan { DousLE Piſition. See PosITION. DW I in Herodotus, of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &c. 
18 on | DovsLE Qlarrel, Duplex guerela, a complaint made by a] having done the fame long before them. 
tur- clerk, or other, to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt DovBLiNG-nails, among Shipwrights, are the nails com- 
com- an inferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccle- monly uſed to faſten the lining of the gun- ports, &c. 
grew ſaſtical cauſe; as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk pre- | DoUBLING-upon, in a Naval Engagement, is the art of en- 
ther ſented, or the like. „ I dlloſing any part of a hoſtile fleet between two fires, or 
nary Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is com-| of cannonading it on both ſides. It is uſually performed 
their monly made both againſt the judge, and him at whoſe | by the van or rear of that fleet which is ſuperior in num- 
aſion WR {uit juſtice is delayed. © | ber, taking the advantage of the wind; or of its fitua- | 3 ( 

= DouzLt Ratio. See DUPLE. | | I tion, and tacking, or veering round the van or rear of 
and DovsLE Roads. See Roads. © | the enemy, who are thereby expoſed to great danger, 
ulas; DovBLE Tenaille, See TENA ILIE. | | and can ſcarcely avoid being thrown into a general con- 
is no RS DouBLt Time, See Time „%ͤð ?ö[?L„T „ EL . . 
ken: = DousLe Tongue, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to DOUBLON, DusLoon, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, 
ings, = thc zuTCHER's broom, and GERANTIUM. II being the double of a piſtole. See PisTOLE and Coln. 
and DovsLt Vault. See VAULT. I I) bere are alſo double dubloons formerly current among us 
uced DovnLE Yee, in Chemiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- | for three pounds twelve ſhilling. — 1 


head, or matraſs, is put, and well luted, into the neck of | DOUBTING, the act of with-h@\ding a full aſſent from | I 


| ... Another J4' any propoſition; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly | i 
ants Of theſe there are divers kinds and forms, uſed in the | appriſed of the merits thereof; or from our not being oh 1 
and Circulation of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and | able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons for, and  _ | 1 
nore. _ refined, as high as can be. See CI RcUuLA Tow. | againſt it. 5 5 Pp | 1 
I OUBLE wheeled plough. See PLOUGH. _ I The Sceptics and Academics doubt of every thing; the 4 
ca- OUBLE winding ſtairs, See STAIRS. 2 | character of their philoſophy is, not to allow any thing SY 'F 
3s of OUBLE inciſion, grafting by. See ENGRAFTING. for truth; but to with-hold the aſſent, and keep the 
$ OVALE voucher, recovery with, See RECOVERY. mind free, and in ſuſpenſe. See SCEPTICS. ; FE 
_ DOUBLED Column. See COLUMN. | Ihe Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and doubt of their rea- 


DOUBLES, in our Statutes, ſignify as much as letters pa-] ſon: their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell 
tent, being a French word made of the Latin diplomg. | truth; that they are the brſt and only criterions of truth; 
= = PJ and that if you go ever ſo little from them, you come 
VUBLETS, among Lapidaries, denote cryſtals wrought | within the proper province of doubting. 3 
into ſuch a form, and ſo coloured, that the ſurfaces of] The Carteſians, on the cs of all things bid us 
two pieces thus coloured being laid together, might pro-] doubt our ſenſes; they are perpetually inculcating the de- 

uce the ſame effect as if the whole ſubſtance of the ceitfulneſs of our ſenſes; and tell us, that we are to 
_ Cryſtal had been tinged. For this N two plates] doubt of every one of their reports, till they have been 


of cryſtal muſt be cut in the manner of a brilliant, and | examined, and confirmed by reaſon, See CARTE- 
cle, ted ſo exactly, that no diviſion can appear when they] sIANs. 5 | 7 
pro- are laid together. The upper part muſt be poliſhed DovBTING, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator ap- 
lian, m for ſetting, and then the colours may be put be-| pears ſome time fluCtuating, and undetermined what to | 
1any ween them by the followin proceſs: take of Venice, | do, or ſay. See ApoRia. 


| 
b 1 
8 E turpentine, two ſcruples, and add to it one] Tacitus furniſhes us with an inſtance of doubting, almoſt 
£ F e of the grains of pure maſtic powdered. Melt] to a degtee of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, | 
veſſe together in a ſilver or braſs ſpoon ladle, or other] written to the ſenate : Quid ſeribam, P. S. aut quomodo 
* Land mix with them * the coloured ſubſtances | ſcribam, aut quid omning non ſcribam hoc tempore, dii me | 
. Ku: 2 well powdered. arm the doublets to the | deægue pejus perdant quam perire quatidie ſentio, fi ſcio. 9 
er 8 of heat with the mixture, and paint the | DOUCETS, or DouuceTs, among Sporiſmen, denote the 
„per furface of the lower part, and put the upper one] teſtes of a deer or ſtag. DiR. Ruſt. IP Fo 


Ng= 


* 


Dove fort, in Brtany. See GERANI Uu. „ 
_ Povr-tail, in Carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of all the kinds of 


Dow 


DOUCINE, in Archite&ure, a moulding, or ornament, on | 


the higheſt part of the corniche, in form of a wave, half 
convex, and half concave. See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. 
The doucine is the ſame with a cymatium, or gula. See 
CyMATIUM, and 'GULa rea, and inver/a. 

DOVE, in Ornithology. See PiGEON. 


Dovs, ring, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the pi- | 
Aldrovand, and other authors, the | 


geon kind, called by N 
palumbus torguatus, and by the Greeks phaſſa, Its beak is 
yellow, its feet naked and red, its legs feathered almoſt 
down to the feet. The head, back, and coverts of the 
wings, are of a bluiſh aſh-colour; the lower fide of the 
neck and breaft are of a purpliſh red, daſhed.\with aſh- 
colour. The upper part of its neck has a very regular 


and beautiful white circle, from which the bird has its 


name; and its whole neck, above and below this, is 
beautifully variegated with changes of colours, accord- 
ing as it is oppoſed to the light. The belly is of a dirty 
white, the greater quill feathers are duſky, the reſt aſh- 
colouted; underneath the baſtard wing is a white ſtroke, 
pointing downwards. It is the largeſt pigeon we have, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by its ſize. It ſeldom flies ſin- 
gle, but in large flocks, and builds on trees; its food 1s 


ivy-berries, and other vegetable matter. They begin to 


cooe in March, when they pair, and leave off in the be- 
_ ginning ef winter. See Tab. of Birds, No 13. 
Dove, tu , Turtur, in Ornithology, a very beautiful little 
bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, 

are of the bluiſh grey colour of the common pigeon, 


_ with ſome mixture of a reddiſh brown near the rump, 
and at the bottom of the neck. Its belly is White; but 
its breaſt and throat of a fine bright purple, having the 


verge of each feather yellow ; and the ſides of the neck 


are variegated with a fort of ringlet of beautiful white 


feathers, with black baſes. The tail is about three 
inches and a half long, having the two middlemoſt fea- 


| thers of a duſky brown, a> 1e others black, with white | 


tips; and the End and exterior fide of the outmoſt fea- 


thers wholly white. The weight of this bird is about 


four ounces. It feeds on hemp-ſeed, and other vege- 


table matters. It is remarkably ſhy, and breeds in thick 


woods, generally of oak. 


cies of the DIVER, or the coLYMBUS gry/le of Linnæus. 
The bill is an inch and a half long; ſtrait, flender, and 


black; on each wing is a large bed of white, which in | 
young birds is ſpotted; the tips of the leſſer quill-fea- | 


tbers, and the inner coverts of the wings, are white ; 
except theſe the whole plumage is black. In winter it is 


ſaid to change to whitez and a variety, ſpotted with. 


The 


black and white, is not uncommon in Scotland. 


tall conſiſts of twelve featheis; and the legs are red. 
Theſe birds always keep at ſea, except in breeding time, 
and they are ſhot with great difficulty, becauſe they dive | 


at the flaſh of the 7 7 The Welch call this bird ca/- 
gantllongwr, or the ſailor's hatred, from a notion that its 


appearance forebodes a ſtorm. It viſits St. Kilda's ifle | 
in March, makes its neſt far underground, and lays a | 


ſpotted with 


grey egg, Or, as ſome ay, a Whitiſh egg, 
ruſt, and ſpeckled with aſh-colour. 


jointings; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that en- 
ters the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo 


cannot be drawn out again, becauſe the tip, or extreme, 


is bigger than the hole. 1 N 
It has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon 
bears to a d tail. 
ſwailow's tail; which name the Engliſh themſelves alſo 
retain in fortification. . 33 


 POVELLA, in Ichthyolagy, a name given by the Maſfilians | 
to the hſh called the donzellina by the Italians : it is the 
julia, or julis, of authors; and, according to the Arte- 


2 


dian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the labrus. That author 


_ diſtinguithes it by the name of the labrus of variegated 
colours, with two large tecth in the upper jaw. See 


LABR us. . | 
DOULEIA, Aovazia, among the Athenians, a kind of 


puniſhment, by which the criminal was reduced into the | _ 


condition of a ſlave. It was never inflicted upon any 


but the 47, ſejourners, and freed ſervants. Potter's | 
Dow Rv 1s alſo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, 


Archæol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 25. tom. 1. p. 130. : 
77 DOUSE, in Sea Language, is to lower ſuddenly, or 


ſlacken; and it is applied to a fail in a ſquall of wind, 


an extended hawſer, &Cc. 

DOWAGER, Doriss A (q. d. a widow endowed, or that 
has a jointure), a title, or addition, applied to the wi- 

dos of princes, dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank 
only. | I | 

8 queen. See QUEEN. 

DOWER, DoTarivuMm, Doarium, or Dos, a portion 

ol lands, gr tenements, which a widow enjoys for term 


Dove, ſea-turtle, or Greenland-dove, in Ornithology, is a ſpe- 


The French call it queue du onde, | 


Dow 


of life, from her huſband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives bim 


and which, at her death, deſcends to their chüldre, 
But ſhe muſt have been the wife of the party at eu 
of his deceaſe; or not divorced a vinculo matrimoni, 85 5 
if ſhe has eloped from her huſband, and lives with {ts 
adulterer, ſhall ſhe be entifled to drwer, unleſs her * 
band be voluntarily reconciled to her. The widows 
traitors are alſo barred of their dower by 5 and 6 Ed VI 
cap. 11. but not the widows of felons. An alien c b 
not be endowed, unleſs ſhe be queen- conſort. And by 
Woman levies a fine with her huſband, or if a comm : 
recovery be had with the huſband and wife of the buf, 
band's lands, ſhe is barred of her deter. A widow, 
clear of theſe impediments, is by law entitled to be en. 
dowed of all lands and tenements, of which her huſbany 
was ſeiſed in fee-ſimple or fee-tail at any time during the 
coverture; and of which any iſſue ſhe might kave had 
might by poſlibility have been heir. See JolnTuRs, 
Our law-books diſtinguifh five kinds of deer; viz. dy 
per legem communem; per conſuetudinem ; ex afſenſu Patri; 
ad oſtium eccleſiæ; and de la plus belle. But the two furt 
are now only in uſe. _ ; 
1)owER by the common law is a third part of ſuch lands 3 
the huſband was ſole ſciſed of in fee during the mar. 
_ Triage z which the wife is to enjoy during her life, and 
for which there lies a writ of deter. She 
Do weER by cu/tom gives the wife, in ſome places, half her 
huſband's lands, ſo long as ſhe lives lingle, as in gayel. 
kind. And as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo that the widoy 
may have the whole during life, which is called her fre 
bench, ſo may it abridge, dower, and reſtrain it to a fourth 
. % | 
In DowWER ex afſenſu patris, and ad oſtium eccleſiæ, the wiſe 
may have ſo much dower as ſhall be affigned, or agreed 
upon; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the 
huſband's lands. If this be done before marriage, it i; 
called a jointure. 392 | | 2 
DoweR de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with the 
faireſt and beſt part of her huſband's eſtate.  _ 
Down, admeaſurement of. See ADMEASUREMENT. 
Dow ER, oafftynment of. See ASSIGNMENT. | 
DowER, tenant in. See TENANT. „„ 
DOWLE and Dx Al, in our Old Writers, are uſed to Ggniſy 
a diviſion, The word comes from the Saxon dal, i. e. 
diviſio, and that from dean, dividere; whence our Eng- 
liſn word dealing is formed. | „ | 
In this ſenſe it is, that the ſtones laid to the boundaries 
of lands are called d:wvle/tones. „ 


Do WN, in Natural Hijtory, denotes the firſt feathers of 


geeſe, with which beds and pillows are ſtuffed. The 
cottony ſubſtance on the tops of thiſtles, &c. is ald 
thus cine. | „ 
DOWNS, a bank, or elevation, of ſand, which the ſa 
gathers and forms along its ſhores; and which ſeives it 
- as a e S | e 
Ie word is formed from the French dune, of the Celtic 
dum, a mountain. Charles de Viſch. in his Compend. 
Chronolog. Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat. Clarif. B. Maris, 
de Dunis, ſays, Vallem reperit arenarum collibus ( guss it 
colæ Duynen vocant) undique cinttam. | 


Dow xs are particularly uſed for a famous road for ſhips 


along the eaſtern coaſt of the county of Kent; from De- 
ver d the North enn 
This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended 
by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. 
eie it is the Engliſh fleets uſually meet ET» 
 DOWNY, ſomething partaking of the nature of dw! 
Thus ſome leaves and fruit, &c. are ſaid to be covered 
with a downy matter. | | | e 
DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wife brings her huTband in marriage, to have the uit 
of it, during her marriage, towards ſupporting the cha 
thereof. EY 
It is otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage goods ; by te 
Romans dos; and it differs from dower. See DowER. 


| huſband to bring a dowry to his wife. Romanos non in ii 
fuit uxoribus dotes retribuere; ideo verbo genuino carent ( 
hoc dignoſcitur; & rem ipſam in Ger manor um moribus mil 
tur Tacitus: dotem, inguit, non uxor marite, ſed ual ts 
ritus affert. Spelman. _ | 5 
for a ſum of mo- 
ney given along with a maid, upon entering ber in lle 
religious order. 1 | ws 
In | Ng the dowry of perſo tering a monaſtery, '9 
make profeſſion of a religious life. is limited by law. That 
e. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmelites 
Urſelines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtab⸗ 
liſhed ſince the year 1600, by letters patent, muſt not en- 
ceed the ſum of 8000 livres, in towns where parliamem 
are held; nor 6000, in other places. 33 
DOWSEINES, a ſoit of kerſeys made in Devonſhire, ' 


leng! 


Among the Germans, it was anciently cuſtomary for tit | 
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DRA 


Ive yards ; whence alſo their name, which is 
23 4 e dozens, or dozens. 5 
XOLOGY, an appellation given by the Greeks to the 
15 "tenth verſe of the ſecond chapter of St. Luke, Glory 
* Cod in the higheſt, & c. becauſe beginning with the 
rd Hot a, lory. n 
T rg 1 by the name of great doxology;, and 
the Gloria Patria, Glory be to the Father, they call the leſs 
{rxolooy, as beginning with the ſame word Joga. 
Philoſtorgius, lib. iii. n. 13. gives three formulas of the 
leſſer doxology. The firſt is, Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoft ; the ſecond, Glory be to the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt; and the third, Glory 
Je to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
Soꝛomen, and Nicephorus, give a fourth; viz. Glory 
be to the Father, and the Son, 5 the Holy Ghoſt. 
The firſt of theſe,wox:logres is that in common uſe through- 


* 


year 350, by the Catholics of | Antioch, then called Eu- 


athiar's. | 
The three others were co1 
cond was that of Eunomius, and 


compoſed by the Arians: the ſe- | 
adoxus, and which 


about the year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they | 
firſt began to diſagree among themſelves. Philoſtorgius 
aſſures us, that Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, 
was the author of the firſt, or catholic doxology; but So- 
zomen, and 1 heodoret, ſay nothing of itz and Philo- 
ſtorgius's ſingle authority is hardly ſufficient. 


at Antioch, as to the form of doxology ; that moſtly uſed 
among the orthodox was, the ſame as ſtill obtains; the 
reſt were affected by the Arians, and other Antitrinita- 
rians; yet St. Baſil, in his book on the Holy Spirit, de- 


certainly more agreeable to Scripture authority; to which 


our devotion, as well as of our conduct: and it has been 
urged, that no inſtance of the former doxology occurs in 
| the New Teſtament. DR Eo | „„ 
| Some authors write hymnology as ſynonymous with dox- 
ology; but there is a difference: hymnology is applied to 


the little verſe, Glory be to the Father, &c. repeated at 
the cad of each Pſalm. _ 1 5 


1. e. 


£ng- 
Le pledge, ave 18 Edw. II. one of the articles for ſtew- 
ards in their icets to enquire of, is, if all the dozerns be 


rs of 
The 
s all 


who received them. Art. 3. Sce DEIN ERS. 


5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. See DoWSEINES. 


e fa 
yes Il 


Celtic 
pend. 
laria, 
05 It 


we in Engliſh term the ſea- loche, and whiſtle-fiſh. _ 
DRABA, in Botany, IVhitlow-graſs, a genus of the tetra- 


the center is ſituated a bifid germen, which afterward 
becomes an oblong, oval, entire pod, with two cells, ſe- 
parated by the ſwelling ſtyle, which is oblique. The 
valveg,are parallel to the middle, and open oblique, each 
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ended | 
OY DirraxpkR. 


which is the ſame to a bonnet, that a bonnet is to a 
courſe, and is only uſed when the courſe and bonnet are 
too ſhoal to clothe the maſt. See Box NET and CoURsE. 


dens 


wered 


15 taken out of the boiling-pan. Theſe are partitions 


lliding-board to put in or take out occaſionally. Their 


bottoms are made ſhelving, being higheſt at the back- 
lide, and gradually inclining forwards; by which means 
the ſaline liquor that remains mixed with the ſalt eaſily 
drains out from it, and the ſalt in three or four days be- 
comes ſuſſiciently dry, and is then taken out and laid up 
in large heaps for ſale. In ſome places they uſe cribs in- 
ſtead of the drabs. See Cris. 


"Lak DRACANA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- 
args, the filaments are thickeſt in the middle, and the 
ruit is a three-celled berry, containing a lingle ſeed. 
RACANA, in Zoalegy, i8 WA 

merican LIZARD. 


DRACHM A | 8 | TA | 
the Greeks, E 58 Enczant filver coin, uſed among 


This they divided int 
above the 122 nto {ix 0BOL1; 


Vol. II. No 


ery, to 

That, 
jelites 
eſtab⸗ 
not c 
ments 8 
ire, in 


length 102. 


out the weſtern church. It was firſt inſtituted about the | 


was W by Philoſtorgius. The three were all made 


we mult ultimately appeal, as the only infallible rule of | 


DRABS, in the Engliſh Salt-Works, a name given to a ſort 
of wooden cafes into which the falt is put, as ſoon as it 


| and their larger coins 
were the didrachm, tridrachm, and tetra- 


There were anciently very great diſputes, and principally | 


fends the ſecond as orthodox, and legitimate; and it is 


Palms, or the recitation of Pſalms ; and doxology only to | 
: { DOZEN, Hecenna. In the ſtatute for view of frank- 


In the athze of our lord the king, and which not, and 
Dorris is alſo uſed for a fort of Devonſhire kerſeys. Anno ; 


I DOZELLINA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors | 
' have called the muſtela of the common ſpecies, which | 


cell containing a ſingle ſeed. There are ſix ſpecies. See 


DRABLER, in the Sea-Language, à ſmall ſail in a ſhip, 


like ſtalls made for horſes; they are lined on three ſides 
and at the bottom with boards, and at the front have a 


nia claſs: the corolla is erect, and divided into fix ſeg- 


the name of a ſpecies of 


4 


hom p 18 


xxvi. Mundati, 


drachm, or later. The drachm was likewiſe à weight a8 
well as a piece of money; and their mina contained a 
hundred drachmæ, both as a ſum and a weight; and 
their talent ſixty mine, or fix thouſand drachme, both by 
weight and tale; and this method of reckoning was com- 
mon to all Greece; ſo that if the drachma of one city 
differed from that of another, their talents differed in 
the ſame proportion. The Attic drachma has been ſup- 
poſed by moſt authors, before Greaves, who firſt ſug- 
geſted the contrary, to have been the ſame, among the 
Greeks, with the DENAR1Us, among the Romans; which 
was equivalent to four ſeſterces. Of this opinion is Bu- 
dæus, De Aſſe; who confirms it from the authorities of 
Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Maximus, with 
ſynonymous with denarius. Plin. Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. xxi. fin. 5 
A. Gellius, who reſided long at Athens, and could not 
be ignorant of the value of the current money of that 
city, ſays, that ten thouſand drachms were in Roman 
money ſo many denarii. Lib. i. cap. 8. See alſo Val. 
Maxim. lib. vii. cap. 6. and Strabo Geog. lib. v. the 
former of whom writes, that a certain commodity was 
fold for two hundred denarii; and the latter, in ſpeaking 
of the ſame thing, ſays, that it was bought for two hun- 
dred drachme. But this is no ſtrong conviQtion, that the 


two coins were preciſely of the ſame value; hoſe au- 
thors, not treating expreſly of coins, might ag render 


the one for the other, provided there weren confider- | 
able difference between them. Greaves's Miſc. Works, 
by Birch, vol. i. p. 287, &c. 8vo. „ 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, De Re Nummaria, does not 
ſay abſolutely that the denarius and drachma were the ſame 
thing; but from a Greek paſſage in an ancient law, c. 
where the Sacks is ſaid to be compoſed 
of ſix oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Severus, 
at leaſt, they were the ſame. But Agricola, De Menſ. 
& Ponder. lib. xiv. ſhews,, from Pliny, Celſus, and Scri- 


bonius Largus, that the denarius contained only ſeven 
_ ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, &c. that 


the drachma contained eight; and maintains, that when 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only contain- 
ing feven drachms, that they do not mean the Attic _ 
drachm, but the Roman denarius, which Greek authors 
render by Spaxpu. We learn from Galen, that the 
writers on weights and meaſures differed in the number 
of drachms or denarii, which they aſſigned to an ounce; 


moſt of them making it to contain ſeven and a half, ſome 


but ſeven, and others eight. De Med. Comp. ſec. Ge- 
nera, lib. iii. cap. 3. „ 3 ä 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, that the d4rachma was 


the eighth part of an ounce; and the opinion is con- 


firmed by Iſidore, lib. xiv. cap. 24. by Fannius, who. 

ſays as much in expreſs terms, and by Voluſius, who di- 
vides the ounce into twenty-four ſcriptuli, or ſcruples, of 

which the drachm comprehended three. 8 


It is probable, that, when the Romans became maſters 
dynamia filiquoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe: the! 
flower bath four petals, in form of a croſs, and fix ſta-| 
mina, four of which are as long as the empalement. In| 


of Greece and Aſia, the Athenians might find it their 
intereſt to lower their drachm to the weight of the dena- 
rius, long before they were reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Veſpaſian. When they did this is 
uncertain z but it appears by the treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Antiochus, recorded by Polybius, Excerp. Leg. 
ſect. 35. and by Livy, lib. xxxviii. cap. 38. which ſtates 
the Euboic TALENT at eighty Roman pounds; and ſup- 
poling this to be equal to the Attic, and to contain fix 
thouſand Attic drachms, and eighty Roman pounds to 


contain fix thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty denarii, 


that the weight of the Attic drachm muſt have been to 
that of the denarius as 6720 to 6000; and this propor- 
tion is confirmed by an anonymous Greek fragment, 
publiſhed by Montfaucon, which makes a hundred Attic 
drachmæ equal to a hundred and twelve denarii. Anal. 
Grec. p. 393. Pariſ. 1688. Po „ 
Greaves concludes, after weighing a number of Attic 
tetradrachms, and ſtating the weight of the fetradrachm at 
two hundred and ſixty-eight grains, that the Attic drachm _ 
Was ſixty-ſeven grains. J. Caſpar Eiſenſchmid, in his 
book De Pond. & Menſ. Vet. from an ancient tetra= 
drachm weighing three hundred and thirty-three Paris 
grains, and by eſtimating the proportion between the 
Roman pound and Attic talent, mentioned by Livy, lib. 
xxxviii. makes the drachm 834 Paris grains, or almoſt 
68:5 troy. | | | ae. Sara 
Mr. Raper has eſtimated the weight of the Attic drachm, 
by comparing it with the gold coins of Philip and Alex- 
ander, which were probably formed upon that ſtandard: 
They both coined gold of 4, 2, 1, and 4 an Attic drachm 
and from a mean of twenty-one Philippics, which were 
equivalent to two drachme, preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, and in private collections, or mentioned by other 
writers, he infers, that the Randard weight of the Phi- 
lippic was not leſs than 133 troy grains; which agrees 
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tus ſmall. Its tail is but ſſightly forked, and is 
2 or, The vent is placed very forward, very 
the throat. The ſides are marked . e with 

_— or three dirty yellow lines, and tran Wh by a 

| les of ſmall ones: the belly of this fiſh is ſilvery; 


its leſh is delicate, and it grows in ſome ſeas to twelve, | 


or even eighteen inches in length. The fiſhermen are 


fraid of its pricking them, and always, as ſoon | 
2 caught it, cut off the back-ſin. This fiſh | 


buries itſelf in the ſands 3 and if trod on ſtrikes with 
reat force- The wounds it gives are attended with 
ain and inflammation 3 ſea-fand „or ſtale urine warmed, 
2nd rubbed on the place affected, is applied as a cemedy ; 


and when the wound has been dangerous, ſweet oil has | 


been applied, and opium and Venice treacle taken in- 
ternally with ſucceſs. 


| Draco Velan,, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by ſome 


people to one of the flying LizaRDs. But, among Me- 


ieorolagiſts, it is uſed for a fat, heterogeneous, earthy | 


meteor, appearing long, and finous, ſomething in the 
ſhape of a flying dragon. | | 


This ſhape is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the 
matter of this meteor being fired with greater impetuo- 
ſity than what comes firſt out of the cloud; and it is ſup- 


poſed, that the broken parts of the cloud, and the ſul- 


phurcous matter which adheres to them, form the appa- | 


rent wings of this imaginary dragon. . 
"This ſort of exhalation is principally ſeen on the borders 


of rivers, and in marſhy places, and ſeldom riſes very 


high from the ground, but plays and dances about the 


| ſurface in an agreeable manner; and if people go up to 
it, it will ſtick to their hands or cloaths without burning, 

or doing them any injury. They are more common in 
the ſummer-months than in the winter, and are more | 


frequently ſeen in thick weather than in clear. 


DRACOCEPHALUM, in Botany. See Dracon's Head. | 


DRACONARIUS, in Antiquity, Dragon-bearer. Several 
nations, as the Perſians, Parthians, Scythians, &c. bore 
dragons on their ſtandards z; whence the ſtandards them- 

| ſelves were called draconen dragons. The Romans bor- 


rowed the ſame cuſtom from the Parthians, or, as Ca-| 
ſaubon has it, from the Dacæ; or, as Codin, from the 


Aſfyrians. 6 | 


The Roman dracones were figures of dragons painted in| 
red, on their flags; as appears from Ammianus Marcel- 


linus; but among the Perſians, and Parthians, they were 
like the Roman eagles, figures in full relievo; ſo that the 


Romans were frequently deceived, and took them for 


real dragons. | 


Ihe ſoldier, who bore the dragon, or ſtandard, was called | 
by the Romans draconarius; and by the Greeks pant 


yaptos, and Spaxoyrerogopeg; for the emperors carried the 
cuſtom with them to Conſtantinople. Ti 


Pet. Diaconus, Chron. Caſin. lib. iv. cap. 39. obſerves, 
that the bajuli, cercoſtatarii, ſtaurophori, aquiliferi, leo-|_ 
amſeri, and draconarii, all marched before king Henry | 


when he entered Rome. | | 
DRACONIS, caput. See Capur, and DRAGON. 
DRACON1s, eauda. See CAUDA. 5 
DRACONIs, ſanguis. See SANGUIS, and DRAGON. 
DRracoxis, venter. Sce VEN TER. | 


DRACONTEAS, a name given by Neophytus, and ſome 
others of the later Greek writers, to two plants diſtin- | 


guiſhed by the epithets of the great and the little kinds. 


| The great draconteas is the plant we call dragons, and the | 
| Imall draconteas is the arum. Neophytus ſays, that the 

roots of ſome ſpecies of the ſmall draconteas were eatable, | 
which we alſo know to be true at this time; for though | 


with us the juice of this plant is fiery and corroſive, yet 


we know that there are eſculent arums in other parts of | 


the world. The Greek writers, from the earlieſt times 


1 have accounts of, were not ignorant of this; and 


5 2 arum under the name of arum edodimum. 


ACONTHEMA, a name uſed by ſome of the old | 


Writers in medicine for what we call ſanguis draconis, or | 


dragon's blood, a red vegetable reſin. 


{ DRACONTIA, or DaacoxTtia lapis, in Natural Hiflory, | 


: name given by authors to a roundiſh or oval pellucid 
one, which ſeems no other than a cryſtal cut into that 


2 form, and poliſhed by the ſavage inhabitants of ſeveral 


nations before the Roman conqueſts, aud intended to be 
worn as ornaments. 


fabulous ſtories about this ſtone, imagining it to be na- 


turally of this figure and poliſh, and to be found in the | 
They axe not indeed all agreed about | 


wy of a dragon. 
l © ſpecies of rhe ſtone; Ficinus deſcribing an aſtroites 
uder this name, and others ſome other coloured ſtane ; 


but the generality of writers, eſpecially the old ones, 
make it colourleſs and pellucid, 


DRACONTIC Month, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 


ending node, called caput draconis, re- 
turns to the ſame. a ny F . 


' I 


heophraſtus in particular has deſcribed an eſculent- 


Authors tell a number of idle and 


DRA 


DRACONTIUM. The Greeks, from whom the botanical 


writers have taken this name, never uſed it fingly as the 


denomination of a plant, but only as an adjective ex- 


preſſing ſome peculiarity in which that plant differed from 


ſome others of the ſame ſpecies. Thus the plant which 
we now call ſimply dracentium, was called by the Greeks 
arum dracontium, that is, the arum with talks ſpotted 
like dragons or ſnakes-ſkins; and the plant we call dra- 
cunculus, or tarragon, had the ſame epithet from its fiery 
heat. See DRaGoNs, | 


DRACUNCULI, in Medicint,/5 name uſed by authors for 


a ſort of long and flender worms, which breed in the 
muſcular fleth of the arms, legs, &c. and from their be- 
ing more frequent in ſome parts of Guinca than elſe- 
where, are called by many Guinea-worms. I hey have 
been long known in the world; and Plutarch quotes 
Agartharcides for an account of theſe animals, which, 
he ſays, the people about the Red-fea were at a certain 
time very much afflicted with. It is more particularly 
a diſeaſe in children, wherein they feel a vehement itch- 
ing; ſuppoſed to ariſe from theſe worms, called dracun- 


cult, generated of a viſcid humour under the ſkin, about 


the back, ſhoulders, and arms. 


Children ſeized with the dracunculi become hectic, and 


ſcarce receive any nouriſhment. at all, though they eat 
plentifully. The diſeaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to 


children, but that grown perſons have been ſometimes 


affected with it. 'The emperor Henry V. is ſaid to have 
died of it; having had it from his birth _ | 


The women in Poland cure their children of the dracun- 


culi, after the following manner: the child is waſhed, 


and bathed in warm water, wherein a quantity of erummed 


bread, and a handful of aſhes, have been caſt. The wa- 
ter being poured off, and the bread gathered into a 
maſs; when they come to break it again the next day, 
they find in it an infinite quantity of fine hairs, which 

ſome call dogs hairs, and others, worms; and it is thoſe 


hairs, or worms, which are ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 


the diſeaſe. 


Aſter thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders 
and arms with flour ſteeped in vinegar, or honey; upon 


which immediately there ariſes on the ſkin a great num 
ber of tubercles, like poppy-ſeed ; ſuppoſed to be the 
heads of worms. Theſe they ſcrape off as faſt as they 


appear; otherwiſe they withdraw beneath the ſkin again. 


The operation is repeated till ſuch time as no more tu- 


bercles ariſe. 


The dracunculi is a diſeaſe little known in England. The 
editors of the Leipſic Acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome 
ſor the month of October, 1682, call the bodies, which 


put forth at the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpuſ- 
cula pilorum craſſiorum inſlar denſa & ſpiſſa, and not fine 


ſlender hairs, as Degori calls them. They add, that theſe 


little corpuſcles are hence called cRINONES; and by rea- 


ſon of their devourin food, which ſhould nouriſh 


the children, comEDOWNES. Velſchius, in a curious diſ- 


ſertation on the ſubject, Walls them capillary worms © ex- _ 
ercitatio de vermibus capillaribus infantum. | 
As to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the fame 


editors obſerve, that the microſcopes have put it paſt 


doubt, that they are real living animals, of an aſh-co- 
lour, having two long horns, two large round eyes, and 
a long tail terminated with a tuft of hair; but that it is 
difficult to draw them out whole, by ſcraping the child's 


body; becauſe, being very ſoft, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes | 


them, and breaks them. 


They are no where ſo frequent as on the Gold-coaſt in 
Guinea about Anamaboe and Cormantyn. The worm is 


white, round, long, and uniform, very much reſembling 
a piece of White round tape or bobbin. It is lodged be- 


tween the interſtices of the membranes and muſcles, 
where it inſinuates itſelf to a prodigiogs length, ſome- 


times exceeding five ells. It occaſions no great pain in 
the beginning; but when it is about to ſhow its head, a 


_ ſwelling and inflammation appear on the part, which is 


uſually the ankle, or ſome part of the leg or thigh. 
The countries where this creature is thus produced are 
very hot, and ſybjeCt to great droughts, and the inha- 
bitants make uſe of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is probable the ova of theſe animals lie : the 
white people and negroes, who drink this water, are 
equally ſubjeCt to theſe worms. | : 
The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by in- 
ciſion; Put when the tumor appears, they endeavour to 
bring it to a ſuppuration as ſoon as they can; and when 
they have broke the ſwelling, and the head of the worm 
appears, they faſten it to a ſtick, and continue gradually - 
winding it round at the rate of an inch or two in a day, 
till they by this means have wound it all out. If it be 
wound too haſtily, it is apt to break in the operation 
and if it does, the end is not eaſily recovered again; and 
if not, there are abſceſſes formed, not only at the place 
where it breaks, but all along the whole winding 25 Bo 
| | mutcles 


muſcles where the dead worm remains; ſo that often 
from one worm thus broken, there are produced a num- 
ber of obſtinate ulcers in diffetent parts. When the worm 
has not been broken, the ulcer out of which it was ex- 
tracted heals eaſily, and there is no farther trouble about 
it. Town's Diſeaſes of the Weſt Indies, p. 561, : 
The daily uſe of aloes, or of any other anthelmintric 
medicine, is proper, during the extraction of the worm, 
in order to facilitate its diſcharge. See CHATIA. | 
DRACUNCULUS, in /chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, 
called by Bellonius and Geſner, a kind of the exoccetus. 
It is a ſmall fiſh, of about a hand's breadth long, and 
ſometimes a little larger. It is of a long and rounded 
body, and of a dead greeniſh or olive colour on the back, 
and white on the belly, and is marked on the fides with 
a great number of bluiſh, white, and very light ſmall | 
ſpots. On the upper part of the head, which is large, and | 
flat at the top, below the eyes, it has a purpliſh triangular | 
ſpot; the eyes are large, and fo placed on the upper part 
of the head, as to look upwards, whence it has been 
ranked among the uRANOSco I; the mouth wide, and 
furniſhed with ſmall teeth; and the upper- jaw is longer 
than the under. The apertures of the gills ate cloſed ; 
on the end of the bones that cover them is a very ſingu- 
lar trifurcated ſpine. This fiſh has two pair of fins on 
the belly, and two fins on the back, ſituated in a kind of | 
furrow ; the tail is long and rounded, and conſiſts of ten 
| rays. It is common in the Mediterranean, and other ſeas, 


— 


— 
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and is brought to market among other ſmall fiſh at Rome, DRAGON reverſed, Knights of, an order of knighthood in. 


and in other places. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a ſpecies 

of the CALLIONYMUS, See Tab. II. of Fiſh, N* 10. |} 
| DRAcuNcULus, in Batany. See DRAGONS. | 

_ DRAFF, a name given in ſome places to the waſh given 

to hogs; and the grains given to cows. 5 


opening or ſhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor. 
DR aG-ropes. See Rorgs. © | 5 
Daa, in Sea-Language, is a machine, conſiſting of a 


ſharp, ſquare, iron ring, encircled with a net, and com- 
monly uſed. to take the wheel off from the platform or | 


bottom of the decks. | | | 
DRAGGING the anchor. See AncHoR © #0 
DRAGMA, in Pharmacy, a name uſed by the ancients for | 

_ a handful of any herb or other medicine. „ 
DRA GMIS, in Pharmacy, a word uſed by the ancients to 
ſignify a pugil, or as much of any thing as can be taken 
up at a pinch, between the thumb and two fingers. 
DRAGOMAN, or DROGMAN, a term of general uſe 
through the Eaſt, for an interpreter, whofe office is to 
facilitate commerce between the orientals and occiden- 

' tals. Theſe are kept by the ambaſſadors of Chriſtian na- 
tions reſiding at the Porte, for this purpoſe. | 


hdd 


— 


The word is formed from the Arabic targeman, or targi- | 
man, of the verb taragem, he has interpreted. From dra-| 


goman the Italians formed dragomano, and with a nearer 

relation to its Arabic etymology, turcimanno; whence 

the French, and our trucheman, as well as dragoman, and 
drogman, | 5. 

DRAGON, in A/fronomy. See DRaco  » 

Dragon's head, and tail, caput & cauda draconts, are the 

nodes of the planets; or the two points, wherein the | 

_ ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of the planets, and 

particularly that of the moon; making with it angles of 

_ five degrees, and eighteen minutes. | | | 


ning then to have northward latitude, and the other | 
ſouthward; where ſhe commences ſouth.  _ 
Ihis her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to 


the fancy of ſome) to make a figure like to that of a dra- | 


gon, whoſe belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt latitude 
the interſection repreſenting the head and tail, from | 
which reſemblance the denomination ariſes  _ 
But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, 
but have a motion of their own in the zodiac, and retro-| 
grade-wiſe, 3 minutes 11 feconds per day; completing | 
their circle in 18 years 225 days; fo that the moon can | 
be but twice in the ecliptic, during her monthly period; 


but at all other times ſhe will have a latitude, or declina- 


tion from the ecliptic. 


It is about theſe points of interfection that all eclipſes 


happen. 


They are uſually denoted by theſe characters, & dragon's | 


head, and & dragon's tail. 1 
DR aGON-beams, in Architecture, are two ſtrong braces or 


ſtruts, which ſtand under a breaſt-ſummer, and meet in| 


an angle on the ſhoulder of the king-piece. 
DraGon's blood, ſanguis draconis, in Medicine, a reſinous 
ſubſtance brought from the Eaſt, in oval drops, wrapped 
up in flag-leaves, of conſiderable uſe, as an agglutinant 
and deſiccative, againſt fluxes, both alvine and uterine, | 
and ulcerations internal and external, &c. 
It derives its name dragon's blood from the redneſs of its 
colour, and gives its name dragon to oy tree that yields 


"_ 


There is alſo a counterfeit dragon's blood, made of the im 


1 
. * $ 


now extindt. | | d 
DRAG, in Building. A door is ſaid to drag, when in | DRaGon-fly, Libella, or Libellula, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


by us adder-flies and dragon-flies. They belong to the or. 
| der of neureptera in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; they are cha. 


thorax, by extended wings, and by the male's tail being 


Thbeſe flies have all two very large and reticulated eyes, 


They are produced of ſeveral ſpecies of ſix-legged worms 


Moſt of theſe ſpecies are found in Auguft and Septem- 
where there are waters, as they have their origin from 
live all their time about waters, but the ſmaller are com- 


quent in gardens. The ſmaller kinds often ſettle upon 


The manner of this inſect's coupling with the female is 


| = of multitudes, as they are frequently ſeen, in the hotter 
One of theſe points looks northward z the moon begin-| 


Mr. Homberg, of che Academy of Paris, has taken great 


joint of the body of the male is a ring containing the 


DRA - 


it. Some botaniſts talk of the figure of a dragon, fe 
repreſented under the-rind of the fruit of that tree, 10 
this is a mere fiction. ; 1 
The genuine dragon's blood is the juice, or reſin, of a1, 
tree, called draco arbor, the dragon-tree, reſembling i 
palm, growing in Africa, and America, as well 33 10 
China. The reſin is of a dark red, and in ſubſtance * 
no diſcernible ſmell or taſte, and eafily diſſolves whe 
brought towards the fire : if caſt into the fire, it damen 
but it diſſolves with much difficulty in any watery liquy, 
It is foluble by the aſſiſtance of heat in rectifled ſpiti 
and in expreſſed oils, to which it communicates a dees 
red colour. | . 
It is a good aſtringent; and is uſed in hæmorrhages and 
dyſenteries; as alſo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the 
ms. A ſolution of dragon's blood in ſpirit of wine is yg 
or ſtaining marble, to which it gives a red tinge, which 
penetrates more or leſs deeply, according to the heat 
the marble during application. But for fine deſigns, he 
marble ſhould be cold, becauſe it ſpreads whilſt it fink, 
Mr. Du Fay ſays, that by adding pitch to this ſolution 
the colour may be rendered deeper. ; 


of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved, and boiled in , 
tincture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except 
for external diſeaſes of horſes. Theſe adulterated refing 
are diſtinguiſhed from the true by their diffolving in wa. 
ter, and crackling in the fire without burning. | 


ſtituted by the emperor Sigiſmund, about the year 141g, 
after the council of Conſtance, in memory of the con- 
demnation of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague. This 
order, which once flouriſhed in Germany and Italy, ig 


name of a very large genus of four-winged flies, called 


racterized by having jaws, by antennz ſhorter than the 


terminated by a hooked kind of forceps. See FLy, 
Tab. Inſecis, fig. . | 
covering the whole ſurface of the head, which are a 
beautiful object for the microſcope. They fly very ſwiftly, 
and prey upon the wing, being of great uſe to mankind, 
in clearing the air of innumerable little flies. 


tiving in the waters, and figured by Mouffett, and other 
authors, under the name of pulices and locuſtæ agquatice, 
Mr. Ray deſcribes twenty-three ſpecies of theſe flies. 

ber, in our fields and gardens, eſpecially near places 


worms living in that element. The great ones uſually 


mon among hedges, and the ſmalleſt of all are moſt fre- 
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buſhes, or upon the ground ; but the large ones are al- 
moſt always upon the wing, fo that it is very difficult to 
take them. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 50. 1 


a thing that has attracted the obſervation and admiration 


months, in that ſtate, flying together about the edges of 
waters. oe on re tas an ob | 


pains to inform the world of the whole ſecret of this 
{trange coitus, and of ſeveral other remarkable particu- 
lars in regard to the creature. The part to which the 
wings are fixed is called the breaſt in animals of this 
kind; but in this creature the lungs are not ſituated there, 
but in the middle of the belly, which is ſeen continually 
riſing and falling at inſpiration and expiration. The lh 


anus, and this is furniſhed with two pair of hooks; the 
one pair outward and larger, the other inward and 
ſmaller : theſe the creature is able to open and hut 35 
lobſters do their claws. 'The extremity of the belly of thi 
female ſeems to conſiſt of two tubes, or pipes, one place 
upon the other; the upper one is the anus, at whic 
it voids its excrements; the under one is the female 
part of generation, and the entrance to the womb of the 
animal. When the male of this ſpecies finds the female 
ſitting upon a leaf, or ſtick, he ſeizes her as {he flies, 
taking faſt hold of her with the hooks at the anus by the 
neck, or that part which joins the head to the breaſt, an 
immediately ies away with her, holding her fixed by 
the neck to the end of his tail. | 

The male does not carry his bride far before he ſertles 
himſelf upon ſome plant, and raiſes his tail ſo, that ” 
ſemale may be brought to fit eaſily under him upon 1 


ſame plant. As ſoon as the female is thus ſeated, . 


DRAGON, gum. See TRAGACANTH. 


| DRAGON, ſnap. See BNAP Dragon, 


| DRAGON, wild, and wort, See SOUTHERNW 00D, and 


r tail, and brings it between the legs of the | 
wy * places it to a col part of the breaſt of the 
ani in which are the organs of generation in that ſex. 

«Al this while the male keeps his hold of her neck with 
his forceps, or hooks. They uſually remain in this poſ- 
ture about three minutes z and after that the male gently 
raiſing up his breaſt, they become ſeparated, and leav- 
ing the hold he had on her neck, at the ſame time, he 
115 away as he pleaſes. The female uſually remains on 
the place for half a quarter of an hour, and then ſhe 
flies away alſo. Mr. Homberg having obſerved the coup- | 
ling of theſe animals thus far, was determined to exa- 
mine the organs uſed in it by diſſection. To this purpoſe 
he caught ſeveral of them, and on the whole collected 
ſeveral curious obſervations, which may be ſeen in Mem, 


Acad. Par. 1699- 


Dracon's Head, Dracocephalum, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has one ringent petal, with large, oblong, in- 
flated chaps; the upper lip is obtuſe and arched, the 
under trifid. It has four ſtamina, two ſhorter than the 
other; and a four-parted germen, which becomes four | 
oval, oblong ſeeds, encloſed in the as © ant There | 
are eight ſpecies, one of which is the balm of Gilead; 


they all require little culture, except keeping clear from | 


weeds. 


4 Dx acon-/hell, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by people, | 


curious in ſhells, to a ſpecies of concamerated patella or 
limpet. This has a top very much bent, and is of an aſh- 
colour on the outſide, but of an elegant and bright fleſh- 
colour within. This has been found ſticking on the back 


of a tortoiſe, as the common limpets do on the ſides of | 


rocks; and ſome have been found affixed to large ſhells | 
of the pinna marina, brought from the Eaſt Indies at dif- 
ferent times. YN | MY 
Dracon, Sea. See DRaco Marinus. 


Drabons, Dracontiam, in Botany, a genus of the gynan - 
dria pohandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath a 
cloſe cylindrical ſpadix, and a boat-ſhaped ſheath; the | 

flowers have no empalement, but have five oval concave 


petals. They have an oval germen, which afterward be- | 
comes a roundiſh berry, including ſeveral ſeeds. There | 


are five ſpecies. 1 1 | £8 

All the ſpecies are propagated by parting their knobby 
roots, which when they have ſtood undiſturbed for three 
years will afford a great number of off-ſets. Theſe are 
to be taken off and planted in autumn, ſoon after the | 
green leaves decay; for if they are removed after they 


have taken freſh root, and began to ſhoot, they ſeldom | 
produce flowers the ſucceeding ſummer ; or if they do, | 


they are very weak; they will thrive in almoſt any foil 

and ſituation, EY LL NE EOS 4 
Dragons are accounted a good alexipharmic, and uſeful | 
in malignant contagious diſtempers, and peſtilential fe- | 
vers; and, as the vulgar phraſe it, to drive any thing 
from the heart. Wherefore it is given in medicines to 


drive out the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and to cauſe ſwear. | 


Miller's Bot. OF. 


DRAGON-rree, See PAL M-tree. 


They have much the ſame medical virtues with the | 


Mucwokr. 


the DRAcuncuLys. 


RAGONET, in Ichibyology, a name given by Pennant to | 


NY DRAGONNEE, in Heraldry. A lim dragonnee, is where if 
the upper half reſembles a lion; the other half going off 


like the hind part of a dragon. 


| q1\be like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as the lion. | 
RAGOON, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall kind of | 


6 RRIER-Pigeon, called columba tabellaria minima by Moore. 
t is a baſtard-breed between the two ſpecies of pigeons 
called the hoyſeman and the tumbler. They are very good 


breeders, and as they are lighter than the horſeman, they | 


8 ſuppoſed more expeditious in flight for a few miles, 
' the horſeman outdoes them at greater lengths. One 
ol theſe Pigeons flew from St. Edmundſbury to London, 
; 125 diſtance of ſeventy-two miles, in two hours and 
DRAGOONS, in War, an order of ſoldiery, who march 
on Horſeback, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, 
on horſeback. | 2a | 
enage derives the word dragoon from the Latin draco- 
yg which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But 
= 1 propibly derived from the German tragen, or 
l » Whic 1 ＋ 1 1 — 
* We. . lives to carry; as being infantry car 
ey are divided into brigades, and each regi 1 
| giment into 
2 They encamp generally on the wings of an 
The”? a ſometimes they cover the general's quarters. 


Vo. I Hupen of dragons raiſed in England was in 


are ſubject to be blown up by the vaſt weight o 
that lies upon them when the lands are overflown. Some 


1681, and called the regiment of dragons of North Bris 
tain. In battle, or attacks, they generally fight ſword in 
hand after the firſt fire. In the French army they are 
ſaid to ride without boots. 

Their arms are, a ſword, firelock, and bayonet. In the 
French ſervice, when the dragoons march on foot, their 


officers bear the pike, and the ſerjeants the halbert; nei- 
ther of which are uſed in the Engliſh ſervice. 


DRAGS, in the Sea-Ldvguoge, is uſed for whatever hangs 


over the ſhip in the ſea, as ſhirts, coats, or the like; and 
boats when towed, ot whatever elſe that, after this man- 
ner, may hinder the ſhip's way when ſhe ſails. 


DRAIN, or D&ein, in the Military Art, a trench made to 


draw the water out of a moat, which is afterward filled 
with hurdles and earth, or with faſcines, or bundles of 
ruſhes and planks, to facilitate the paſſage over the mud. 
See TRENCHES, | 


DRAINS, a name given in the fen-countries to cettain 


large cuts or ditches, of twenty, thirty, nay ſometimes 
forty foot wide, carried through the marſhy ground to 
ſome river, or other, place capable of diſcharging the 

water they carry out of the fen-lands. Moſt of theſe 
drains are made in our fen-countries by a body of men 
called the undertakters, whoſe reward is one third of the 
ground they drain. They alſo erect fluices at a great ex- 
9 often not leſs than two thouſand pounds each. 
et theſe, with all the care they employ in 3 them, 
Water 


of theſe ſluices have two or more pair of doors, of ſix, 


eight, or ten foot high, which ſhut when the water in 


the river is higher than in the drains, by the weight and 
force of it; and ſo è contra, throw out a body of eight 
foot ſquare of water for about ſix or ſeven hours during 
the ebb. The real uſe of theſe drains is very evident 
from the preſent ſtate of the land where they are cut, 
and that of it before. In Camden's time all this was 
bog, and now it is all firm land. The country about 


Crowland was in that author's time ſo ſoft, that it was 


7 


not paſſable by carriages; and thus grew a witticiſm 
upon it, that all the carts that entered this town were 


caſed on the wheels with ſilver; but this is now ſo firm 


ground, that carriages of any kind paſs over it. The 
duck-ponds uſed to be called the fen corn- fields, and 
they now are ſuch in reality, their bottoms being dry, 


and producing oats, and rape- ſeed, or cole-ſeed, with 


great increaſe. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 223. | 
Drains are alſo more generally uſed to carry off the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture from wet and marſhy lands. For this 


purpoſe a deep drain muſt be cut in the loweſt part, ſo 


as to reach the bed, whether of gravel or ſand, through 
which the Water flows; and ſmaller drains ſhould be 
made from this ditch to thoſe places which appear to be 


the heads of ſprings; and theſe ſhould be left open for 


ſome time, till the quantity of moiſture abates; they 


| ſhould then be filled up about Michaelmas with ſtones, 
and over theſe heath, broom, or ſtraw, or with faggots 
made of the branches of trees. A ſoot depth of mould 
over the drain will be ſufficient in paſture-ground ; and 


at leaſt a foot and a half in ploughed lands. But if the 
quantity of water to be diſcharged is conſiderable, the 
main drain ſhould either be left open, or made very deep 


and wide, and filled with ſtones. See Bos. | 
It may be neceſſary in many cafes, and has proved very _ 


uſeful, to flag the bottom, and to line the ſides of the 
drains with tiles, brick, or ſtone, to keep the earth from 


falling in, and to preſerve a free paſſage. for the water. 


The clay which is dug out of theſe drains may be con- 
verted, either by burning, or laying up in heaps with 
quicklime, into an excellent manure, either for corn or 
graſs land, where it is moſt wanted. | = 
When the ground in which the ſprings are, lies on a 
gentle declivity, Mr. Tull adviſes to plough it in an ho- 


x . . * . 2 . 
_ rizontal direction, by which means eich furrow carries 


off the water, which would otherwiſe fink into the next i 
ridge. See FEN. | 5 | in 


DRAINING Plough. See Pll ou Gn. 


DRAM. See Dracnm. 


DRamMs. 


See CoRDIALS. 


DRAMA, in Poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the 


— 


Ne 102. 1 


ſtage. | = 

The word is Greek, Spayua, which literally ſignifies ac- 
tion; becauſe in dramas, or dramatic poems, they act, 
or repreſent actions, as if they really paſſed. | 
A drama, or, as we popularly call it, a play, is a compo- 
ſition either in proſe or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſim- 
ple recitation, but in the actual repreſentation of an 
ben En | 5 . 
Our dramas are, TRAGEDIES, COMEDIES, OPERAS, and 
FARCES, | | 
Some critics take the book of Canticles for a drama, or 
dramatic poem; others maintain the ſame of the book of 


Job. Some ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain drama to 


2 R ſerious 


* * ; * 
DRA 


ſerious pieces, as tragedies; but with reſpe to the ety- 


mology, a comedy is as much a drama, as a tragedy. 
- The primary parts of the drama, as divided by the an- 
cients, are the protaſis, epitafis, cataftaſis, and cataſtrophe. 
The ſecondary parts are, the as and ſcenes. The ac- 
ceſſary parts are, the argument or ſummary, the prologue, 
chorus, mimus, ſatura, and atellana, Laſtly, the epilogue, 
which pointed out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed ſome 
other notice to the audience in the poet's name. 
DRAMA TIC, in Perry, is an epithet given to p 
* written for the ſtage. 


ieces 


For the laws of dramatic poetry, fee UniTY, ACTION, | 


CHARACTER, FABLE, &. | 
Stylo DRAMAT1ICO. See OTYLE. G5 
DRANK, a name given by our farmers to 


to deſtroy this weed ſow the land with black oats, which 
being ripe much ſooner than the ſeeds of this plant, are 
cut down before it can ſow itſelf for another year; eſpe- 
cially if they are cut a little the earlier, which will do 
them no harm, if they be ſuffered to lie a while upon 
the ground afterwards, for the grain to ſwell before they 
are carried in. But, in general, when plowed lands be- 
gin to run to theſe weeds and thiſtles, it is a token to the 


farmer that it is time to fallow them, or elſe to fow them | 


with hay-ſeed, and make paſtures of them. The fow- 
ing beans upon a land rr to theſe weeds is alſo a 


good method, becauſe the farmer may ſend in his ſheep | 


when they are about three inches high, which will eat 
up the drank, and all the other weeds, and will not hurt 
the beans. The general method is to put twenty ſheep 
to an acre; but they mult be put in only in dry weather, 
and not left too long. _ 2 8 
DRAPERV, in Painting, and Sculpture, the repreſentation 
of the garments, or cloathing of human figures. 
The word is French, araperie, formed from drap, cloth. 
In the general ſenſe, drapery includes not only the gar- 


ments, but alſo the tapeſtry, linens, and moſt other 


things that are not carnations, nor landſcapes. 
The art of drapery conſiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the 
ordering of the folds, or plaits; the different quality of 
the ſtuffs; and the variety of their colours. 


As to the folds,” they ſhould be ſo managed, that you 


may eaſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtin-| 


guiſh it from any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you ſee | 


it is an arm that is under the drapery, and not a leg, 8c. | 


The folds, again, muſt be large, as breaking and divid- 
ing the fight the leſs. There ſhould likewiſe be a con- 
traſt between them, otherwife the drapery will appear 
ſtiff. | | | 


The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſi- 


dered; ſome make their folds abrupt, and harſh ; and 


others more ſoft and eaſy. The ſurface of ſome, again, 
has a luſtre; others are dull; ſome are fine, and tranſ- 
parent; others ſtrong, and ſolid. e 
The variety of colours, when well managed, makes the 
great beauty of a painting; all being not equally amica- 
ble, and friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome 
are never to be placed near certain others. | 
NM. de Piles gives abundance of good obſervations, relat- 


ing to drapery. Their firſt effect, he obſerves, and that 


which the painter ought to have principally in view, is, 


that they expreſs the thing they are ſuppoſed to cover; 
and they mult never be made to adhere, and ſtick to the 


parts of the body; a great lightneſs, and motion of the 


_ drapery, are only proper for figures in great agitation, or | 


__ expoſed to the wind. The nudities of the figures ſhould 


always be deſigned, before the painter proceed to the | 


_ draperies. Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Vandyke, ex- 
celled in draperies. 85 „„ 


8 the great wild 
oats. Theſe are often very troubleſome to the plowed |. 
lands, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons and much froſt. Many 


DRavcnr-horſe. 


DRASTIC, from paw, I a8, a ſtrong and powerful me- 
dicine; more particularly, a purgative that works with 
ſpeed and vigour; as jalap, ſcammony, and the other 
| ſtronger cathartics. _ CO en oa nog niet 
 DRAUGHT, in Medicine. See PoTion. 

D Ava, in Trade, is an allowance made in the weight 
of commodities; the ſame as clough. See CLovcn. 
D& 4uGHT is alſo uſed ſometimes for a bill of exchange, 
and commonly ſor an order for the payment of any ſum 
of money due, &c. Then the perſon who gives the or- 


der is ſaid to draw upon the other. 
Drxaugnr, in Painting, &c. See Des16v. | 
 Dravcnr, or, as it is pronounced, DRarrT, in Architec- 
tyre, the figure of an intended building deſcribed on pa- 
per; wherein are laid down, by ſcale and compaſs, the 
teveral diviſions and partitions of the apartments, rooms, 
doors, pailages, conveniencies, &c. in their due pro- 
portion. 5 | | 
It is uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a 
building is begun to be raiſed, to have gdravghts of the 


ichnography, or ground-plot of each floor, or ſtory; as 


} 
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D KA 


alſo of the form and faſhion of each front, wich 
windows, doors, ornaments, &c. in an orthograph 
upright. | | FT 
Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, &. are taken, 
ſented in the ſame draught, to ſhew the effect of the why 
buildinft : this is called a-ſcenography, or per ſpeflivg, 85 
ScENOGRA PHV. | 
DRAUGHT, reduction of a. See REDUCTION, and PA. 
TAGRAPH. 
Dix avcnT-compaſſes, thoſe provided with ſeveral more. 
able points, to draw fine draughts in architecture & 
See COMPASS. | 955 
DRAHT -s, are large hooks of iron fixed on the ehe 
of a cannon- carriage, two on each fide, one near the 
trunnion-hole, and the other at the train, and are calls 
the fore and hind draught-horks, Large guns have draw. 
hooks near the middle tranſum, to which are fixed the 
chains, which ſerve to eaſe the ſhafts of the limbers 6. 
a march The fore and hind-hooks are uſed for dry. 
ing a gun backwards or forwards by men with troy, 
ropes, called draught, or drag-repes, fixed to theſe hook. 
See HORSE. 
DRAW. A ſhip is ſaid to draw fo much water, according 
to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it. | : 
Thus, if fifteen feet from the bottom of her be unde; 
water, or if ſhe fink into the water fifteen feet perpen. 
dicularly, ſhe is ſaid to draw fifteen feet water; and ac. 
cording as ſhe dratus more, or lefs, ſhe is ſaid to be of. 
more, or leſs draught; and that this may be more readily 
known, the feet are marked on the ſtern and ſtern- pot 
regularly from the keel upwards. | 
Draw, in the Foreſt Law. See Doc-draw. | 
Dk a w-back, in Commerce, a rebate, or diſcount, upon the 
price of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions, 
See REBATE, and DiscounTt. N 
Draws-back is more particularly uſed to denote certain dy. 
ties, either of the cuſtoms or of the exciſe, that are a 
lowed upon the exportation of ſome of our own many- 
factures, or upon certain foreign commodities that hae 
paid a duty at importation. _ | | 
The oaths of the merchants importing or exporting ate 
required, to obtain the draw-back of foreign goods, af- 
firming the truth of the officer's certificate of the entry, 
and the due payment of the duties; and theſe may be 
made by the agent or huſband of any corporation or com- 
pany, or by the known ſervant of any merchant, uſually 
employed in making his entries, and paying his cuſtoms, 
2 and 3 Ann. cap. 9. With reſpect to foreign goods en. 
tered outwards, if leſs in quantity or value be fraudu- 
lently ſhipped out than is expreſſed in the exporter's cer- 
tificate, the goods therein mentioned, or their value, are 
forfeited, and no draw-back is to be allowed for the ſame. 
Foreign goods exported by certificate, in order to obtain 
the draw-back, not ſhipped or exported, or re-landed in 
Great Britain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to fave them 
from periſhing, which muſt be immediately ſignified v 
the officers of the cuſtoms, are to loſe the benefit of the 
 draw-back, and are forfeited, or their value, with the 
_ veſſels, horſes, carriages, & c. employed in the re-land- 
ing of them; and the perfons concerned in re-landing 
them, or by whoſe privity they are re-landed, or int 
whoſe hands they ſhall knowingly come, are to forſeit 
double the amount of the draw-back. 13 and 14 Car. I. 
cap. 11. 8 Ann, cap. 13. This is to be paid for within 
five years after the offence. And the ſeizure of the 
horſes, &c. may be adjuſted by two or more juſtices of 
the peace. 6 Geo. I. cap. 21. 8 Geo. I. cap. 18. and 
11 Geo. I. cap. 29. Officers of the cuſtoms conniving 
at, or aſſiſting in any fraud relative to certificate goods, 
beſide other penalties, are to forfeit their ꝓffice, and to 
ſuffer fix months impriſonment, without bail or matt 
prize; as are alſo maſters or perſons belonging to the 
ſhips employed in this buſineſs. 8 Ann. cap. 13. Bonds 
given for the exportation of certificate goods to Ireland 
muſt not be delivered up, nor draw-back allowed for a! 
goods, till a certificate under the hands and ſeals of tbe 
comptroller, or collector, &c. of the cuſtoms of ſome 
port in Ireland be produced, teſtifying the lending, 
which certificate muſt be produced in fix months ſiom 
the date of the bond. 8 Ann. cap. 13. 5 Geo. I. cf. 
11. 9 Geo. I. cap. 8. 2 Geo. II. cap. 28, See Cos 
Tous, DEBENTUREs, DvuTi1Es, 8&c. | 
Dk aw-bridge, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, 
to be drawn up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before 
the gate of a town or caſtle. See BRIDGE. 
Dr aw -gear, in Huſhandry, any kind of harneſs for dra. 
ing a waggon or other carriage. | eld 
Draw-net, a kind of net for taking the larger ſort of wi N 
fowl, which ought to be made of the beſt packthtese, 
with wide meſhes: they ſhould be about two fath® 
deep, and ſix long, verged on each ſide with 2 very 
ſtrong cord, and ſtretched at each end on long poles. 
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| D2AWING amiſs is, 


| DREAMS. Accor 


DRE 


33 Ude coread ſmooth and flat upon the ground and 
- W ek ſedge, graſs, or the like, to hide it 
fowl; and the ſportſman is to 1 — himſelf in 
r of graſs, fern, or ſome ſuch thing. 


ſtrewed o 
from the 
ſome ſhelte 
DRAWER of © 
the bill upon 


pia WIN a caſt, among Botolers. See BowLING. 


e medicines, or DRAWERS. See EP1sPASTIC, 

1 | 
ge” IC, tooth. See TooTH-drawimg. = 

DR wing of gold, or fifuer, is the paſſing it through a 

. of holes in an iron, each leſs than another, to 
bin it into a wire. See WIR E- wing, and Doucririrv. 

Dan ne of a bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, and 
ving it to 5 
255 tent thereof, to receive it in another place. 
A perſon ſhould never draw 2 bill of exchange, unleſs he 
be well aſfured it will be accepted, and paid. See BILL 


of Exchange- 


his correſpondent. See BILL, and Ex- 


Painting, &c. See DEs1GNIN G, and Coux- 
TER-DRAWING. | 
Dr aWiNG, among 


Hunters, is, when they beat the buſhes 


when the hounds, or beagles, hit the 
f their chace the contrary way, ſo as to purſue it 


n "Vial, when they ſhould have done it down the 


up the 


wind. | 


Daawino on the ſet is, when the hounds touch the ſcent, | 


and draw on, till they role, or put up the chace. 
Drawing, fire. See INE-drawing. | 


DRAY, a name given by ſportſmen to ſquirrel neſts, built | 


on the tops of trees. See SQUIRREL, | 


| Day is allo a cart uſed by brewers to carry beer on; Ike: 


wiſe a ſledge without wheels. 
De av-plough. See e "OS 


riſe from ſome ſenſation, and is continued by the ſuc- 


ceNon of phantaſms in the mind. His reaſons are, that | 
when we dream we imagine ſomething, or the mind pro- 


duces phantaſms 3 but no phantaſm can ariſe in the mind, 


without a previous ſenſation : hence neither can a dream | 
ariſe without ſome previous ſenſation. He obſerves far- | 
ther, that though it be certain @ priori, from the nature | 


of the imagination, that dreams muſt begin by ſome ſen- 


ſation, yet that it is not eaſy to confirm this by expe- * 
rience; it being often difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe flight | 


ſenſations, which give riſe to dreams, from phantaſms, 


or objects of imagination. Yet this is not impoſlible in | 
ſome caſes, as when the weak ſenſation ſufficient to give 


riſe to a dream gradually becomes ſtronger, fo as to put 


an end to it, as it often happens in uneaſy and painful | 


ſenſations. Wolf. Pſychol. Empir. $ 123. 5 
The ſeries of phantaſms, or objects of imagination, which 


conſtitute a dream, ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for, | 


from the law of imagination, or of aſſociation; though 
it may be extremely difficult to aſſign the cauſe of every 
minute difference, not only in different ſubjects, but in 
the ſame, at different times, and in different circum- 


ſtances. We have an eſſay on this ſubject by M. For- 


mey, in the Mem. de'PAcad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 316. 


Heexpreſly adopts Wolfius's propoſition above mentioned, | 


that every dream begins by a ſenſation, and is continued 
by a ſeries of acts of imagination, or of phantaſms; and 


that the cauſe of this ſeries is to be found in the law of | 
the imagination. Si naturale ſomnium eft, initium capere | 


debet per legem ſenſationis, & continuari per legem imagina- 

troms, Hence he concludes thoſe dreams to be ſuperna- 
| tural, which either do not begin by ſenſation, or are not 
_ continued by the law of the imagination. 


This opinion is as ancient as Ariſtotle, who expreſly aſ- | 
ſerted, that a dream is only the oarragua, orvnfpearance | 


of things, ariſing from the previous motions excited in 


the brain, and remaining after the — — are removed. 


Hobbes has adopted this hypotheſis : he aſcribes differ- 


ent dreams to different diſtempers of the body, and whim- | 


ſically enough obſerves, that lying cold breedeth dream, 


of fear, and raiſeth the thought and image of ſome fear- | 
ful object. Thus he accounts for that which was in re- 
ality the waking viſion of Brutus, which addreſſed him 


the night before the battle of Philippi. “ J am, Brutus, 


60 2 © > . F . . 
thine evil-genius; but thou ſhalt *ſee me again near | 


«KP 


hilippi.” And Mr. Locke, though he does not ex- 
pretty declare how dreams are excited during ſleep, ſeems 
to alcribe the perfection of rational thinking to the body; 
and traces their origin to previous ſenſations, when he 
lays, The dreams of ſleeping men are all made up of 
vs the waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part 
__ © oddly put together.” He urges the incoherence, fri- 
volouſneſs, and abſurdity, of many of our dreams, as well 
as the ſuppoſed fact that ſome ſleep without dreaming, 
35 objections to the notion that men think always: to 


bill of exchange, &c. the perſon who draws | 


the perſon, who has already paid the value, 


ing to Wolfius every dream takes its | 


| 


may not be improperly called zwwa#ing dreams, 


DRE . 


which it has been replied, that dreams may be entirely, 
imperfectly, or not at all remembered, according to the 
various degrees in which the nerves are impreſſed by the 
motion given to the animal ſpirits in ſleep. Ariſt, de 
Inſomn. cap. 3- Hobb. Lev. cap. 2. & cap. 45. Lock, 
rs book ii. ch. i. g 10, &c. Watts's Eſf. § 2. p. 120, 
C. 
Dr. Hartley explains all the phænomena of the imagina- 
tion by his theory of vibrations and aſſociations. Dreams, 
he ſays, are nothing but the imaginations or reveries of 
ſleeping men, and they are deducible fromXhree cauſes, 
viz. the impreſſions and ideas lately received, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of the preceding day, the ſtate of the body, 
and particularly of the ſtomach and brain, and aſſocia- 
tion. Obſ. on Man, vol. i. H 5. p. 383, &c. | 
Democritus and Lucretius account for dreams, by ſup— 
poſing that ſpectres and ſimulacra of corporeal things, 
conſtantly emitted from them, and floating up and down 
in the air, come and affault the ſoul in fleep. Lucret. 
De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. 
Thoſe who have maintained the eſſential difference be- 
tween ſoul and body have ſolved the common phæno- 
mena of dreams by the union of theſe two ſubſtances, 


and the neceſſary connection ariſing thence between ideas 


in the mind, and certain motions in the body, or in thoſe 
parts more immediately united to the foul; whilſt others, 
who have denied the exiſtence of matter, account for 
them in the ſame manner as for our other ideas, which 
A learned author has not long ſince aſſerted, that our 
dreams are prompted by ſeparate immaterial beings; an 
opinion which was advanced long ago by the heathens, 
and maintained very generally, and applied to a ſpecies _ 
of DIVINATION. He contends, that the phantaſm, or 


what is properly called the viſion, is not the work of the 
ſoul itſelf, and that it cannot be the effect of mechanical 


cauſes; and therefore aſcribes it to ſeparate ſpirits, hav- 


ing acceſs to our minds, and furniſhing us with ideas 


while we ſleep. See Mr. Baxter's Eſſay on the Phæn. of 
Dreaming, in his Enquiry inzo the Nature of the human 
goul;: vol: it. gd edit. 5. LEES 
The phyſicians who have accurately examined the ſtate 
of their patients in every particular circumſtance, have 


not omitted, at times, to enquire into their dreams in 
thoſe hours of ſleep which their ill ſtate allows them, and 


partly from experience, partly from reaſon and analogy, 


have found, that there are many preſages of diſeaſes to 


come, and many indications of ſuch as are preſent, but 
unperceived, at leaſt not ſeen in their full extent, to be 
had from what the ſenſes ſuffer in dreams. Indeed, if 


dreams are different from what might be expected from 


the buſineſs of the day, or the turn of thought before, 
they may always be looked upon as ſigns of a more or 


leſs diſtempered ſtate of the body; and the true condi- 


tion of that ſtate may often be better learned from them, 
than from any other means. What has been obſerved 
by phyſicians in regard to the prognoſtics from dreams, 
may be ſummed up in the following manner: to dream 
of fire, indicates a redundance of yeliow bile; to dream 


of fogs or ſmoak, indicates a predominancy of black 


bile; to dream of ſeeing a fall of rain or ſnow, or a great 
quantity of ice, ſhews that there is a redundance of 
phlegm in the body; he who fancies himſelf among 
ſtinks may be afſured, that he harbours ſome putrid mat- 


ter in his body; to have red things repreſented before 


you in ſleep, denotes a redundance of blood; if the pa- 
tient dreams of ſeeing the ſun, moon, and ſtars, hurry 
on with prodigious ſwiſtneſs, it indicates an approaching 


_ delirium; to dream of a turbid fea, indicates diſorders of 


the belly; and to dream of ſeeing the earth overflowed 
with water, or of being immerged in a pond or river, in- 
dicates a redundance of watery humours in the body; to 


 dreamof ſeeing the earth burnt or parched up, is a fign 


of great heat and drineſs; the appearance of monſters 
and frightful enemies, indicates deliriums in diſeaſes 
and to dream often of being thrown down from ſome 
very high place, threatens an approaching vertigo, or 
ſome other diſorder of the head, as an epilepſy, apo- 
plexy, or the like. Theſe and a great many others are 
the obſervations of Hippocrates on the dreams of his pa- 
tients. From thoſe, and from ſome farther aſſiſtances, 

Lomnius has carried the ſubject to a very great length, 


and given many rules of judging from them. Lomnii 


Med. Obſ. But quzre, how true. 


DREDGE, or Des, a term uſed by the farmers for oats 


and barley mingled rogether. 


DREDGERS, a term uſed in the admiralty-courts for the 


fiſhers for oyſters. See ſtat. 2 Geo. II. cap. 9. 


DREGS of oil, a name given by the people who trade in 


oil, to that coarſe and thick part of it, which ſubſides to 
the bottom of the veſſels in which great quantities of it 
are kept. This is not fit for the common uſes of the clear 


oil 
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manufacture, which conſumes a greater quantity than 
this out of the fæces of oil, and will give an oilman at 


leave the trader at a great loſs; and as Savary obſerves, 
the more fæces the oil contains, the greater is the loſs to 


DREIT DREIT, in our Cd W/riters, ſignifies a double 
right, that is, jus poſſeſſionts & jus dominu, Bratton, lib. 
iv. cap. 27. and lib. iv. tract. 4. cap. 4. and lib. v. 


D 


DRENCHES, or DRExnGEs, DRENOI or THRENGT, in 


antiquaries are a little divided. See 'THRENGUSs. 
Drenges, ſays an ancient manuſcript, were tenentes in ca- 


rum non ignobilium, cum ſinguli qui in domes-day nominantur 
Vingula poſſiderent mancria: ſuch as, at the coming in of 


terwards, upon complaint, reſtored thereto; becauſe, 
they, being before owners thereof, were neither in aux- 


DRENGAGE, DRENGAGIUM, vel ſervitium drengagii, in 


their lands; concerning which, ſee Term. Trin. 21 Ed. 
III. Ebor. and Northum. Rot. 191. ANaotandum et, eo, 
omnes eorumve anteceſſores, qui e drengorum claſſe erant, vel 
per drengagium tenuere, ſua incoluifſe patrimonia ante ad- 


ventum Nor mannorum. Spelm. Gloſſ. Du-Cange, Gloſl. 


D 


1 


The deſign of drefſing is, to looſen the texture of the 


ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food without dreſfing, | 
is alleged as an argument, that man was not intended by 
nature for a carnivorous, or fleſh-eating animal. 
The uſual operations are, roaſling, boiling, and flewing. 


that r09/ting being performed in the open air, as the parts 


gradually let out part of the rarefied included air, by 


ing being performed in water, the preſſure is greater, 


employed in the other ways, the operation is much more 


DIGESTION, 


DRESSING of hemp and flax. See Heme and FLAX. 
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dil at the top, but there are ſeveral purpoſes to which it 


ſerves very well. Great quantities of theſe lees or dreg | 


of common oil are uſed by the ſoap-boilers, prinaipally 
in making the common ſoft ſoap. The leather-dreſſers 


alſo uſe it in conſiderable quantities to ſoften the hides 
they are employed to prepare for the ſeveral artificers 


who uſe them. Some of theſe dregs are alſo uſed in the 
making of flambeaux, which inſtead of being made of 
yellow wax as pretended, are uſually compoſed of pitch, 
roſin, and this oil, mixed in ſuch a proportion as to make 
a maſs of a proper hardneſs and conſiſtence. People 
who uſe preſſes, and other works in which there are 
many ſcrews, ſometimes buy this to greaſe their ſcrews, 
inſtead of ſoap or ſuet. "Theſe are the uſes mentioned 
by Savary; but beſide theſe we have in England another 


all theſe put together. This is the making ſpermaceti; 
ſome perſons among us have found the art of making 


any time as much clear oil in exchange of theſe dregs, as 
they are in quantity. All the other uſes of theſe dregs 


the buyer; but with us, this is rendered equal, and 
there is no loſs in it. 12 85 5 : 
All ſorts of oil produce more or leſs fæces and dregs, but 
of all others, the whale-oil is obſerved to produce the 
largeſt quantity, and the nut-oil the leaſt. 


tract. 3. cap. 5. Coke on Littl. fol. 266. | 
RENCH, among Farriers, a phyſical draught, or potion, 
given a horſe, by way of purge. 


our Od Cuſtoms, a term, about which the lawyers and 
pite: according to Spelman, they were e genere vaſallo- 
the Conqueror, being put out of their eſtates, were at- 


ilio, nor conſilio, againſt him. | 


our Old Mriters, the tenure by which the drenches held 


Lat. in voc. drenches. | F 

REPANON, Aej74vor, among the Greeks, an engine of 
iron crooked like a fickle, and fixed to the top of a long 
pole. It was uſed in cutting aſunder the cords of the 
fail-yards, in order to diſable the ſhip by letting fall the 


ſails, and was otherwiſe called dorydrepanon. Potter's | 
_ Archzol. tom. ii. p. 141. | 


RESSING ef hops. See Hops. Pk he 
AESSING of meals, the preparing them for food, by means 
of culinary fire. e „ 1 


fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and digeſtion in the 


In roaſting, it is obſerved, meat will bear a much greater 


and longer heat than either in bozling, or flewing; and in- 


boiling greater and — than in fewing. The reaſon is, 
begin externally to warm, they extend and dilate, and ſo 


which means the internal ſuccuſſions, on which the diſ- 
ſolution depends, are much weakened, and abated ; Si- 


and conſequently, the ſuccuſſions to lift up the weight 


are proportionably ſtrong ; by which means the coction |. 
is haſtened; and even in this way there are great dif- 


ſerences for the greater the weight of water, the ſooner 
is the buſineſs done. As | | 
In fewing, though the heat be much leſs than what is 


quick, becauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full; by 
which means the ſuccuſſions are more often repeated, and 
more ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's 
DIGESTOR; and hence an illuſtration of the operation of 


Boiling. Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the rank, 
ſtrong juices from meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more 


DRI 


diluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion: 753i 
other hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtrong, nut 2k 
harder to digeſt, and needing more dilution, gu 
grown, and adult animal food, therefore, ſhoul % 
boiled; and the younger, and tenderer, roaſted, 8 
DRESSING of ore. See BUDDLE, and Ore, 
DRESSING, in Surgery, denotes the treatment of a yy 
or any diſordered part. The apparatus for this way 
conſiſts of doſſils, tents, plaſters, compreſſes bon lon 
bands, ligatures, &c. | 8 
DRESSING a ſhip, is the act of ornamenting a ſhi 
variety of colours, as enſigns, flags, pendants, 
played from different parts of her maſts and rig 
a day of feſtivity, _ 
DN or Day. See Dry. | 
IFT, in Mining, a paſſage cut out under th 
twixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or 115 and turn, or a — 
way wrought under the earth to the end of x 5 0 
ground, or part of a meer. | 5 
DRIFT of the foreſt, an exact view, or examination of wh 
cattle are in the foreſt; that it may be known wheth: h 
be overcharged, or not, and whoſe the beaſts are. 2 
whether they are commonable beaſts, or not. See bo 


P with; 
&c. (i 


ging, 0) 


REST, and COMMON. | 
DRiFT, in Navigation, denotes. the angle which the line of 
a ſhip's motion makes with the neareſt meridian, wh; 
ſhe drives with her fide to the wind and waves, and 
not governed by the power of the helm; and alſo th 
diſtance which the ſhip drives on that line, ſo called only 
in a ſtorm. 9 855 of Ne Es | 
DR1FT-ſail, in a Ship, a ſail uſed under water; veered ou 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other fails are: its uſe beine 
to keep the ſhip's head right updit the ſea, in a ſtom: 
_ 80 hinder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current; with 
which view it is generally uſed by fiſhermen 
is he Non 
DRILL, in Mechanics, a ſmall inſtrument for making ſuch 
holes as punches will not conveniently ſerve for. Dril 
are of various ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by ſmiths ani 
turners. ; | 5 
It is a very well known fact, that a drill made of iron b 
frequently not only a polarity, but fo ſtrong an attraftin 
virtue of the magnetic kind, that it will ſuſpend a con. 
mon needle from its point. It is uſually ſuppoſed that 
drill acquires this polarity by boring iron. But It is not 
only by boring of iron, that this power is obtained, but 
in the very making. As ſoon as one of them is finiſhed 
and hardened, its point becomes a north pole before i 
has ever been worked either in iron or any other mate 
„rials, ſo that of the great numbers of theſe inſtruments 
found in a ſhop, endued with this power, it is to be ſup 
poſed that more of them owe it to their original make, 
than to any after uſe. All pieces of wrought iron which 
in thape reſemble drills, that is, which are of a long and 
lender form, will not only have this polarity, but they 
will change it on being placed for ſome time in an in- 
verted poſture, and that which was the oppoſite to the 
north pole, by ſtanding downwards will be the no 
pole. This has been an old obſervation, but on a fair 
experiment it does not prove to be true in all thing 
without exception, though it be ſo in moſt particulars 
Ihe larger pieces of iron ſeem to be molt eaſily infu- 
enced 1n their polarity, by changing their poſition; but 
the ſmall ones will ſometimes be found to have fixed 
poles, which no change of poſture will alter. Phil 
Tranſ. Ne 246. See MacnerT, | 
DRILL, or DKk1LL-bsx, a name given to an inſtrument uſed 
in the new method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry ſor ſowing 
the land. See BRoAD-ca/?, and HUsBANDRY. © 
The drill is the engine that plants the corn and other 
ſeeds in rows; it makes the channels and ſows the ſeeds 
in them, and covers them with earth when ſown, and 
all this at the ſame time, and with great expeditiog. Tis 
principal parts of the drill are the ſeed-box, the hopp* 
the plough, and its harrow. The ſeed-box is the chict 
of theſe; it meaſures or rather numbers out the {ceG 
which it receives from the hopper, and is for this put. 
poſe as an artificial hand, but it delivers out the {etl 
much more equally, than that can be done by a naturi! 
hand, Ihe plough and hopper are drawn by a horſe, and 
by theſe the ground is opened, and the ſecd is depoſited 
in it; the harrow follows, and lightly rakes in the ear 
over them. When the ground is fine, and the ſeeds 
ſmall, a hurdle with ſome prickly buſhes ſaſtencd to 1 
under part, will ſerve better than the harrow. Ie 
whole apparatus for this method of ſowing is deſcribe 
and illuſtrated with figures by Tull in his Horſe-hots 
Huſbandry. See Dril/-PLouGy. 
DR1LL-rake, in Huſbandry, Sce Drill-RAKE. 


DRILLING is popularly uſed for exerciſing ſoldiers. _ 
The word is derived from the French axille, which ſg- 


DRINK, 


nifies a raw ſoldier. 
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"form, ſerving to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. 


DRINK, a att of our ordinary nouriſhment, in a liquid 


The drinks, in different countries, are different. Thoſe 
uſed among us, are water, malt-liquors, wine, cyder, 
unch, brandy, tea, &c. See each under its proper ar- 

ticle, Cypkk, &c. | 


berlayne affures us, amounts to very near two millions 
of barrels, ſtrong and ſmall. | 3 
The firſt drinks of mankind were certainly water and 
milk ; but Juxury ſoon introduced the art of preparing 
intoxicating and inebriating drinks out of vegetables. The 
vine gave the firſt of theſe liquors; after this, wheat, 
barley, millet, oats, rice, apples, pears, and pomegra- | 
mates; and after theſe the juices drained from the pine, 
ſycamore, and maple, were brought to this uſe; in lat- 
ter times, roots, berries, and the pith of the ſugar- cane, 
have been employed for the ſame purpoſes. Honey alſo 
is at preſent in ſome repute; but before the uſe of the 
other things here mentioned, the vinous liquor made of 
honey and water was in the very higheſt eſtimation. The 
bees were natural purveyors, and their ſtores were one 
of the firſt delicacies probably of the human race. It 
was very natural to attempt the meliorating ſo raw a 
drink as water, by an addition of this ſweet ſubſtance ; 
and ſuch a mixture needing only time for fermentation 
10 become vinous, accident might ſoon lead to this diſ- 
corery. Mead therefore may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the firſt ſtrong liquors in uſe in the 
world; and among the very oldeſt writers among the 
' Greeks we find it named as a thing well known. Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, and Ariſtophanes, all give plain proofs of 
their having been acquainted with it. The people who 
| have ſtudied the human frame to moſt purpoſe, all agree, 
that amongſt the ſtrong drinks, wine is the molt pernt | 
cious; and that good water, milk, beer, and cyder, are 
greatly preferable to it, none of them bringing on the 
variety of diſorders, to which immoderate wine-drinkers 
are ſubject, ſuch as decay of ſight, trembling of the 
limbs, &c. TY . | 


%.- 


| Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is the only ſimple fluid | 
| (for there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, | 
undd ait, none of which is fit for human drin) fitted for | 


_ diluting, moiſtening, and cooling; the only ends of 
Anint, appointed by nature; and happy had it been for 
the race of mankind, had other mixed, and artificial li- 
quors never been invented. Water alone is ſufficient, 
and effectual, for all the purpoſes of human wants in 


_ uſe. They were formerly kept here in England, as other | 
medicines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by | 
phyſicians, as they do diaſcordium, and Venice treacle, 
to refreſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the 
low-ſpirited. The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, 


duce their effects, is to inflame the blood into gout, 
ſtone, and rheumatiſm, fevers, pleuriſies, ſmall-pox, &c. 
do dry up the juices, and ſcorch and ſhrivel the ſolids. 


The malt-drink brewed in England, in one year, Cham- 


drink. Strong liquors were never deſigned for common 


and ſpirituous liquors, as natural cauſes will always pro- 


confſtarit fever, which exhauſts the ſpirits, heats and in- 
flames the blood, diſpoſes to numberleſs diſeaſes, and 
occaſions a premature old age. But fermented liquors 
may be too weak, as well as too ſtrong: theſe mult ei- 
ther be drank new, before the fermentation is over, and 
in this cafe will generate air in the bowels, and occaſion 
flatulencies;z or they ſoon become ſtale, ſour the ſto- 
mach, and injure digeſtion. On this account all malt- 
liquors, cyder, &c. ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong, to keep 
till they are ripe, and then they ſhould be uſed; and 
neither ſooner nor later. Liquors that are adulterated 
with a mixture of ingredients of the opiate kind, which 
are poiſonous in their quality, by thoſe who make them 
for ſale, hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, 
and ſpoil its digeſtive powers. | | 
DRINKING-g/aſſes. See GLasszs. | 
DRINKLEAN, in our Old Mriters, a ſcot-ale or contribu- 
tion of the tenants towards a potation, i. e. ale provided 
to entertain the lord or his ſteward. In ſome records it 
is written, potura drinklean. | 

DRIP, in Arcbitechure. See LARMIER, 

Dips is alfo ufed in building, for a kind of ſteps, on flat 
roofs, to walk upon. | 
This way of building is much uſed in Italy ; where the 
roof is not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the mid- 
dle; with drips, or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the 
horizon. See Rooe. 7 

DRIVE, in the Sea-Language. A ſhip is ſaid to drive, 
when an anchor being let fall, will not hold her faſt, 
but that ſhe ſails away with the tide, and wind. 


for the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer, and ſafer ſhe rides; 
or elſe to let fall more anchors. | | 

Alſo, when a ſhip is a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives 

to leeward, of in with the ſhore, according to the way 
ſhe makes. | . Oe | = 
DRive-bolts, in Ship-Butlding. See BoLTSs.. Cs 
DRIVER, the name given by our ſportſmen to an inſtru- 
ment uſed in taking pheaſant-powts, in the method 


of ozier wands, ſuch as are uſed by the baſket-makers, 
which are made up into a bundle, or ſort of great whiſk, 
and faſtened in a handle; and to prevent their ſpreading 
too much at the points are tied round in one or two places 
in the length; with this inſtrument the ſportſman hav- 
Ing fixed his nets, drives the young birds into them. See 
Driving. | 3 . 
DRIVER, in a Ship, is an oblong ſail, occaſionally hoiſted 
to the mizen- peak, when the wind is very fair. Ihe 


thruſt out acroſs the ſhip, and projecting over the lee- 
quarter. | . Mt | 8 
DRIVERS, wel. See Wool. 3 
DRIVING, amongſt Sporiſinen, a term applied to the taking 
of young pheaſants, and ſome other birds in nets of an 


an eye of pheaſants is found, the ground all about is 
| to be ſearched, for finding their principal haunts. The 


neyer want ſtrong liquors to ſupply them with ſpirits; 
| ſuch ſpirits are too volatile, and fugitive, for any ſolid or 
_ uſeful purpoſes of life. Two ounces of fleſh-meat, well 
digeſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable and uſe- 
ful ſpirits, than ten times as much ſtrong liquors. 
All ſtrong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and require as 
much labour of the concoctive powers, as ſtrong food it- 
| ſelf. Water is the only univerſal diſſolrent, or men- 
ſtruum, and the moſt certain diluter of all bodies proper 
for food. There are a great many ſpirituous liquors, 
which not only will not diſſolve, but which will harden, 
and make more indigeſtible, certain parts, eſpecially the 
ſalts of bodies, wherein their active qualities, that is, 
thoſe which can do moſt harm to human conſtitutions, 
conſiſt. And we have known perſons ef tender conſtitu- 


wine, who, by drinking at meals common water, warmed, 


| thriven, and grown plump. It is true, ſtrong liquors, 
by their heat, and ſtimulation on the organs of concoc- 
non, by increaſing the velocity of the motion of the 
fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal func- 
tions, will carry off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, 
with more preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the 
future damages of ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſto- 
mach, and the fluids, by its heat, and fnflammation, the 
food is hurried into the habit unconcocted, and lays a 
7 foundation for a fever, a fit of the colic, or ſome chro- 
nical diſeaſe, Eſſay on Health, &c. p. 47, & ſeq. 
ith reſpect to fermented liquors, which are commonly 
— it may be obſerved, that thoſe which are too ſtrong 
8 digeſtion, and are ſo far from ſtrengthening the 
dy, that they weaken and relax it. They keep up a 
Vor. II. N' 103. e | 


Thoſe whoſe appetite and digeſtion are good and entire, | 


tions, who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking | 


have recovered their a petites, and digeſtion, and have 


induſtrious ſearcher will ſoon be able to make out ſome 
one of their paths, which are beaten in the manner of 
ſheep-tracks, only more flightly. When one of theſe is 

found, the place is to be marked by N up a ſtick 
with another tied to its top like the hand of a road poſt, 
marking out the place where the path ſeems to run to. 
On examining the reſt of the ground thereabouts, han- 
ing regard to the ſame direction, it is highly probable, 


all running the ſame way. By one or other of theſe 
probably the ſportſman will be led to their haunt, which 
he will not miſs knowing by the nakedneſs and barren- 
neſs of the ground, and its being covered with the dung 


the nets are to be placed near this ſpot, looſe and circu- 


low, and give a paſſage to the young birds in, and en- 


perſon muſt go to the haunts and call them together by 
the artificial noiſe of the pheaſant-call, which is ſo like 


ones, will ſeldom fail being deceived by it. When they 
hear this, and begin to anſwer it with their chucking and 
piping, the call is to be ſtopped, and a perſon is to get 

behind them, taking the wind with himſelf, as they al- 
Ways run with the wind. He is to have in his hand the 
inſtrument called by the ſportſmen a driver. 
When the perſon who carries this inſtrument perceives 
that he is come pretty near ſome of the powts, he mult 
| ſoftly beat the buſhes with the «river, or only lightly 
draw it over them; the little noiſe this makes will terrify 
' theſe timorous creatures, and they will gather together 
in the track; and run a little way forward, and then all 


28 top 


The beſt way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable "= 


called driving. This inſtrument conſiſts only of a parcel 


lower corners of it are extended by a boom or pole, 


open ſtructure. . The method of doing this, is, when 


that ſeveral more of the ſame ſort of tracks will be found 


and feathers of the young birds. When this is found, 


larly, in ſuch a manner, that the under part being fai- 
tened down to the ground, the upper part may be a hol- 


tangle them when there. When the nets are fixed, the 


the real note of the pheaſant, that the powts, or young 
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' DROFF AND, or D&yYFFAND, in our O/4 IWriters, was a 


DROTT, Jus, in our Law-Books, ſignifies right, or law; 


ſtop and turn about; on this the perſon is to make the 
ſame noiſe again, upon which they will run farther ; and 
when they ſtop again, the ſame noiſe will again fend 
them forward. Whatever other powts are in the way 
will join the main body in this fright, and the whole 
will be driven in this manner, like a flock of ſheep, and 
by a little addreſs of the ſportſman be ſent into the nets ; 
ſo that out of a whole eye, it often happens that not one 
is mifled. If in the fright the birds happen to run out of 
their track, and take a wrong way, then the driver is to 
make a raking noiſe with his inſtrument dragged along 
the ground, on that fide on which they are running; 
this will amaze and terrify them ſo, that they will im- 
mediately ſtart back, and come into the beaten track 
that leads directly to the haunt. There are but two cau- 
tions neceſſary to the ſucceeding perfectly in this method 
of taking them : theſe are ſecreſy and patience. What- 
ever ſtops they make, or however tediouſly they move, 
the ſportſman who would make ſure of them, mult bear 
with it; for over-raſhneſs and hurrying will ſpoil all, and 
he muſt content himſelf with terrifying them by the noiſe 
alone, keeping himſelf careſully out of their ſigbt; for 


if they eſpy him, all the plan is diſconcerted, and they | 


will no more move forwards, but will every one run a 
different. way, and hide under the roots of trees, and 
thick buſhes, and all the art in the world will never 


bring them out again till night, when it will be too dark 


to watch them. + 
DRIvIxSG of wild fow!, is only practicable in the moulting 


time, which is in July and Auguſt; and it is to be done 
by means of a ſpanie], well trained to the purpoſe. Ihe 


nets are to be ſet in creeks and narrow places, or at their 
uſual night retreats, and the dog is to put them up, and 
driving them forward, they will be ſent immediately into 
the nets, not being able to fly away from the dog, from 


the want of their wing feathers. The people who live | 


in the fens find great account in this practice, taking 
very great numbers of wild-ducks by it. They are uſu- 
ally indeed poor and out of fleſh at this time, but as they 


are always taken alive, and without any hurt, the peo- | 
ple ſind it eaſy to fatten them with beaſts livers, barley, | 
paſte, ſcalded bran, and the like; and they will on this | 


become, in a very little time, fat and well taſted, ex- 
celling in flavour both the tame ducks commonly kept in 
the yards, and the wild ducks in their natural ſtate. 
When the ſportſman takes the dog into places where they 


are not ſo frequent, he may hunt them ſingly, and the | 


dog alone will take them. 


| Davins, in Metallurgy, is uſed by the refiners of ſilver, to | 


expreſs the riſing up of copper from its ſurface in red 
fiery bubbles. When the lead that was added for re- 
fining the ſilver is burnt away before the copper is gone 
from it, theſe bubbles appear very fiercely on the ſur- 
face. They ſay, on this occaſion, that the metal-drives, 
and then add more lead till the remainder of the copper 
is conſumed. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. „ 
DROCK, in Huſbandry, a name given by our farmers to a 
part of the common plough. It is an upright piece of 
timber, running nearly parallel with the hinder part of 


the plough, but belonging to the right fide of the tail, | 
as that does to the left. The ground wriſt of the plough | 
is faſtened to this, as alſo is the earth- board. See WRIST, 


EARTU-BO ARD, and PLO. 


quit-rent, or yearly payment made by ſome tenants to 
the king or their landlords, for driving their cattle 
through the manor to fairs or markets. 8 
The word comes from the Saxon dryfene, driven. 
DROGMAN. See Da AGOMAN. | 


whereof ſome diſtinguiſh fix kinds, viz. 1. Fus recupe- 


randi, right of recovering. 2. Jus intrandi, right of en- 


tering. 3. Jus habendi, right of having. 4. Jus reti- 


nendi, right of retaining. 5. Jus perciprendi, right of re- 
ceiving. 6. Jus poſſidenai, right of poſſeſſing. See Law, | 


and RIGHT; as allo RECTUM, ENTRY, Posses$s1oN, 


&c. 


Droir, Right, gives name to the higheſt writ of all real : 


writs, becauſe the greateſt regard is paid to it, and it has 


the moſt aſſured and final judgment. Of this kind are 


the droit de aduotoſon, &c. 
Droir cloſe. See RecTo. 5355 
DRroiT de advowſon. See RECTO de Aduocatione Fccleſiæ. 
DroiT 5 Duplicatum, or double right, is the 
right of poſſeſſion, joined with that of property; and 
when actual poſſeſſion is united to this double right, then 
a title is completely legal. 3 
DRo1T de dower. See RRC rO De dote. 
DRo1T patent. See RECTo. 8 
Dro1T ſur diſclaimer, See Rxcro ſur Diſclaimer. 
DRoi1T, mon/trans de. See MONSTRANS. | 


fices of a great number of a ſort of bags placed between 


but it is e doubted by others. See Tab. Quad. 


travel above a hundred miles a day en them, for nine 


DROMEUS, from e, I run, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


 DROMONARII, in Anliguity, | rowers belonging to the 


 DROMONES, in Antiquity, a kind of yachts or expedi- 
tious ſhips uſed in carrying proviſions, or other neceſſa- 


DRomonts, Dromos, or DromunDa, in middle age 


DRONE, in ufc. See Bub. 
Drone, in Natural Hiſt y, a ſort of bee of a larger fize 


DROMEDARY, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ca- 


| 


DR O 


mel, which has only one bunch on its back. Itz ha 
are ſoft to the touch, and are ſhorter than thoſe of * 
oxen, except that there are ſome longer on the head 4 

throat, and the top. of the neck; and on the rey mw 
of the back there are hairs of a foot long, wh; \ 
though very ſoft and flexile, yet naturally ſtandin I 
an erect poſture, make the moſt viſible part w By 
bunch. For when theſe are removed by the hand l 
fleſh ſcarce appeats more prominent, than that of th 
back of a hog, and there is not the leaſt fleſhy or callo . 
excreſcence there. EY my 
The head is ſmall in proportion to the body; the u 
lip is divided as in the hare; the feet are not hooks 
but each terminated by two ſmall claws ; the ſole of the 
foot is broad and very fleſhy, and ſeems ſoft to the touch 
though the ſkin is very hard and callous the feet 1; 
indeed cloathed as it were with living ſhoes, which N 
of very great ſervice to it in travelling over the fand 
countries. It has ſix callous hardneſſes on the knees wn 
ſhoulders of the forelegs, and one on each of the hinder 
ones. And beſide thete, there is another much larger 
which adheres to the breaſt, on an eminence which 0 
there, as if made to ſupport it; this is uſually eight 
inches long, fix inches broad, and about two thick. 1 
uſe of theſe is to ſuſtain the weight of the creatures 
on occaſion of his ſtooping to reſt, or to be loaded. 
Its ſtomach is very large, and divided into four parts ag 
in other of the ruminating animals, but of a fingular 
ſtruCture ; becauſe, at the upper part of the ſecond ven. 
tricle, there are ſeveral*{quare holes, which are the ori. 


E 


body 


the membranes which compoſe the ſtomach, and theſe 
ſeem to be the receptacles of water kept for the time of 
neceſſity; for the creature always drinks a vaſt quantit 
at once, and will then live a great while without drink. 
ing again. It is yet a queſtion to be decided, whether 
this creature is of the retromingent kind, and whether 
it copulates backwards? This has been affirmed by ſome, 


rupeds, Nꝰ 16. and CAMEL. | | 
The dromedary is ſwift; and is trained in Arabia for 


Taces, and in ſome places for carrying couriers, who can 


days together, over burning defarts, uninhabitable by 
any living creature. Ray & Leo Afric. 338. 


word uſed by the ancients, as the name of two very dif- 
ferent animals, the ſtag and the dromedary. The mean- 
ing of the word is ſewrft in running; 2 the ſtag had 
this name as being ſwifter than any other animals, and 
the dromedary as being ſwifter than any of the camel 


kind beſide. 


ſhips called dromones. 


Ties. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


writers ſignified any large ſhips; but afterwards it was 
uſed chiefly for men of war; and in this ſenſe it is uſed 
in Walſingham, anno 1292, and in Knighton, lib. iii 
Cap. 14, Ke. 5 . 1 
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than the common working bee, which being unprovided 
with the neceſſary apparatus, never goes out to work, in 
collecting either wax or honey, but lives on the honey 
collected by the reſt. "Theſe are the males of the ſwarm 3 
the common working bees * no ſex at all, or rathet 
females in diſguiſe, and the female is uſually only one in 
a hive: for there is reaſon to conclude, from numerous 
late experiments, that the queen- bee lays only two kinds 
of eggs, thoſe that are to produce drones, and thoſe from 
which the working bees are to proceed. The proportion 
of grones to other bees in ſwarms is various; ſome hav- 
ing more than others. See QUEEN Bee. SE PD 
This larger ſpecies, of drones may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed | 
from the working bees, by being nearly double their ſize. 
Their head is round, their eyes full, their tongue ſhort, 
and belly broader and more obtuſe than that of the other 
claſſes; they are likewiſe of a darker colour, and more 
thickly cloathed ; and they make a much greater noiſe 
in flight, ſo that they may be caſily known, though un- 
ſeen. 'They haye alſono ſting, as the other bees have. 
The diſſection of the drone-bee gives as great proof 0 
its being the male, as that of the queen does of her be- 
ing female. In this creature there is no appearance 
ovaries or eggs, nor any thing of the ſtructure of the 
common working bees, but the whole abdomen is filled 
with tranſparent veſſels, winding about in various hnuo- 
ſities, and containing a white or milky fluid. This 15 
plainly analogous to that fluid in the, males of other ant 
| « A g ; | Mals, 
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| there is uſually ſome of the milky liquor extravaſated; 


- readily admit the air as ſoon as ever they are expoſed 
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' Ing into it; after a little while they retired, and he 


| liquor left in the angle of t 
ns an egg; this liquor was leſs liquid than honey, and 


they were quite ſenſeleſs, replaced the N bees and 


| 11 them on a brown paper in the ſun, in a glaſs hive. 
_ "5 queen laid eggs, ſome of which, at the end of 


DRO 


73” « 4. is deſtined to render the eggs of the female 
_ eng his whole apparatus F veſſels, which 

gu reſembles the turnings and windings of the ſemi- 
we eſſels in other animals, is plainly intended only for 
ws _ aration and retention of this matter, till the deſ- 
om 5 e of its being emitted on the eggs. At the ex- 
nes ity of the laſt ring of the body is placed the aperture 
5 e in the female, and in the working bees; and 
10 iö at this aperture, that the ſting is alſo thruſt forth; 
bai che caſe is quite otherwiſe in the drone or male bee; 
for the extremity of that ring is not open, but abſolutely 
cloſed ; and the aperture of the anus 1s in the under part 
of that ring about its middle. On preſſing the body of 
this bee, there is alſo forced out at this part the penis; 
this is a ſmall and lender fleſhy body, contained between 
two horns of a ſomewhat harder ſubſtance, which join 
at their baſe, but gradually part aſunder as they are con- 
tinued in length. When the preſſure is continued, there 
are finally thruſt out at the ſame aperture a part of the 
internal apparatus of the ſeminal veſſels, and, in fine, 


but this ſeems rather to be let out by the burſting of a 
veſſel, than by any natural paſſage, Theſe parts, found 
in all the drones, and none of them in any other bees ex- 
cept theſe, ſeem to prove very evidently the difference of 
ſex; but there 1s one thing.extremely remarkable in re- 
yard to them, which is, that though they appear ſo evi- 
dently on being forced out of the body by preſſure, yet it 
is very difficult to find them in it on diſſection. The 


and Swammerdam ſuppoſes, that to this purpoſe they 
are furniſhed with a great number of tracheæ, which 


to it. | Boe” 
Maraldi, as well as Swammerdam, diſcovered in the 
ſtructure of the drones fome reſemblance to the male or- 
gans of generation, and from thence concluded that they 
were the males; but neither of theſe accurate and in- 
duſtrious obſervers could detect them in the act of copu- 
tion. Swammerdam, therefore, entertained a notion, 
that the female or queen- bee was fecundated without co- 
pulation; that it was ſufficient for her to be near the 


vivfying aura, exhaled from the body of the males, and 
abſorbed by the female. However, M. Reaumur thought, 


157. 2 „„ | | | 
Nevertheleſs, many of the ancients, as well as moderns, 
have ſuppoſed that the eggs of the female bee are not 


ſperm on them, as they lie in the cells; in the ſame 
manner as the generation of fiſhes is ſuppoſed to be per- 


caſt out by the females. 
M. Maraldi long ſince conject 


a liquid whitiſh ſubſtance ſurrounding each egg at the 


bottom of the cell, a little while after it had been laid, 
| and that a great number of eggs, which were not en- 
 _compaſled by this liquor, remained barren in the cell. | 


Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1712. p. 332. See Generation of BEES. 


braw of Cambridge. Having put ſome bees into glaſs- 


fuſt or ſecond day (always before the third) from the 


_ time in which the eggs were placed in the cells, which| 

the queen generally lays on the fourth or fifth day after 
they are put into the hive, that a great number of bees 
faſtened themſelves to one another, and formed a kind| 
of curtain from the top to the bottom of the hive, pro- 


bably in order to conceal the proceſs of generation. Mr. 

ebraw, however, could ſoon perceive ſeveral bees, 
whoſe ſize he was not able to diſtinguiſh, inſerting the 
poſterior part of their bodies each into a cell, and ſink- 


could ſeg with the naked ons a ſmall quantity of whitiſh 
e baſe of each cell, contain- 


had no ſweet taſte. See Generation of BEEs. 


onus fecundated by the males, Mr. Debraw took a ſwarm 


e bees into a tub of water, and leaving them in it fill 


their queen, as ſoon as they were recovered, by ſpread- 


cauſe ſeems to be their ſweiling when expoſed to the air; 


males, and that her eggs were impregnated by a kind of | 


that he had diſcovered the actual copulation of the drones | 
with the female bee, and he has very minutely deſcribed |. 
| the proceſs of it. Hiſt. Inſect. tom. x. p. 128. 149. 


impregnated with the male ſperm, while in the body of | 
the creature; but that they are depoſited unimpregnated | 
in the cells, and that the male afterwards ejects the male 


formed by the males impregnating the ſpawn after it is 


ured that this might be the 
caſe; and he was confirmed in the opinion, by obſerving | 


| This method of impregnation has been lately eſtabliſhed| 
beyond all contradiction by the obſervations of Mr. De- 


hives with a large number of drones, he obſerved on the| 


n order farther to aſcertain the fact, that the eggs are 


es, and having ſeparated the drones, by ſhaking all | 


DRO 


twenty days, were hatched into bees, others" withefed 
away, and ſeveral of them were covered with honty; 
Suſpecting that ſome of the males, having eſcaped his 
notice, had impregnated only part of the eggs, he was 
anxious to aſcertain the fact; and with this view he re- 
moved all the brood-comb that was in the hive, and de- 
termined to watch the motions of the bees after new 
eggs were depoſited in the cells. On the ſecond day he 
perceived the operation, already related in a former caſe; 
and on taking out a piece of the comb, containing two 
of the bees which had thruſt the poſterior part of their 
bodies into the cell, he examined them, and found that 
they had no ſting ; and upon diſſection, he diſcovered in 
them, Ay the help of a microſcope, the four cylindrical 
bodies, containing the whitiſh liquor above deſcribed, 
which Maraldi has obſerved in the large drones. In a 
ſubſequent experiment, Mr. Debraw ſeparated from the 
ſame parcel of bees all that had no ſtings ; and he found 
no leſs than fifty- ſeven of the number exactly of the ſize 
of common bees, which on being preſſed between the 
fingers, yielded a ſmall quantity of whitiſh liquor. Hav- 
ing killed all theſe, the remainder of the ſwarm was te- 
ſtored to the hive. On the fourth or fifth day, the queen- 
bee depoſited her eggs in the cells, but no part of the 
proceſs of impregnation could be diſcovered; the eggs, 


after the fourth day, inſtead of changing in the manner 


of caterpillars, remained in the ſame ſtate they were in 
the firſt day, except that ſome of them were covered 
with honey: all the bees left their hive, and attempted 


to get into a neighbouring hive, probably in ſearch of 


males; but the queen was found dead, having been 
killed in the engagement. Mr. Debraw made another ex- 
periment, which muſt be confidered as an experimentum 
crucis, and abſolutely deciſive on this ſubject. He took 
a part of the unimpregnated brood-comb, and placed it 


under a glaſs bell, in which he confined a queen, and 


fome common bees, without any drones; the other part 
of the ſame brood-comb he put under another glaſs bell, 
with a few drones, a queen, and a number of common 


bees. In the former glaſs the eggs remained in the fame 


ſtate; there was no impregnation 3 and when the bees 
were releaſed on the ſeventh day, they all flew away. 
The drones, in the other glaſs, were obſerved to impreg- 
nate the eggs in every cell, on the day after they were 


put in; the bees remained in the hive, and in the coutſe 


of twenty days every egg underwent the neceſſary trans- 

formations, and a numerous young colony was thus pro- 

duced. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i, art. 3. See 
UEEN-Bre. EN OD | | 


Muaraldi and Reaumur had long ago diſcovered, that there 


were arones of the ſame ſize with the common bees; but 


move conſiderable difficulties, which embarraſſed the 
proceſs of generation among theſe uſeful inſets. It is 


well known that the large drones never appear in the hive _ 


before the middle of April, and that they are all dead 


ſeaſon terminates; and they are deſtroyed, together with 
all their worms or nymphs, by the working bees, pro- 
bably by order of the queen to ſave honey; and yet it 1s 
equally certain that the bees begin to breed early in the 
| ſpring, ſometimes in February, if the weather is mild; 
and that many broods are completed before theſe drones 


appear. But if drones of a ſmaller ſize are ſuffered to 5 


remain, which in a time of ſcarcity conſume leſs honey 
than the others, theſe will anſwer the purpoſe of ſupply- 


ing the early broods, and the larger drones are produced 


againſt a time of greater plenty. | 
An ingenious friend gf the editor, who amuſes himſelf 
with obſerving the ofconomy of bees, and who has long 


ments the world may probably derive uſgful information 


ſmaller drones are all dead before the end of May, when 
the larger ſpecies appear, and ſuperſede their uſe. _ 


It was not without reaſon that a modern author ſug- 


geſted, that a ſmall number of drones are reſerved to ſup- 
ply the neceſſities of the enſuing year; and that theſe 
drones are very little, if at all larger, than the common 
dees. Nat. Diſp. p. o | | 


DRoNE-fly, or BRE, a two-winged fly, ſo extremely like | 
the common bee as to be at firſt fight not eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhable from it. The diſtinction between the two in- 


wings, is, that the bee has a ſomewhat longer and leſs 
thick body, and the head is proportionably much ſmaller 
than that of the fly which ſo much reſembles them. The 
23 alſo ever carries its wings parallel in their poſi- 
tion 

ally carries its wings crofled on the back, and covers its 


body with them; this is not however an invariable poſ- 


rars 


o 


theſe curious experiments, beſides aſcertaining the fact, 
throw new light on their importance and uſe, and re- 


before the end of Auguſt, when the principal breeding 


ſince diſcovered the ſmall drones, and from whoſe amuſe- _ 


with regard to theſe inſets, aſſures Um, that theſe 


ſets, however, beſide the different number of their 


ut without its mn © whereas the bee itſelf uſu- 
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dave been found in very great multitudes tagether, lying 


filth, and put into veſſels-of clean water, will ſoon ſhew 
the curious obſerver the uſe of their long tails. Not- 
withſtanding that theſe worms are to live under water, 
and in mud, there is no doubt to be made but that, like 
other of water- fly worms, they have a neceſſity of breath- | it became quite cold; then heated afreſh, and applic 


animals, after having been put into a veſſel of freſh wa- 
ter, all get quickly to the bottom, and each thruſts: up 


It is very eaſy, from ſeeing that ..t whatever depths the 


the water, by pouring more into the veſſel; for as the 
there, lengthen their traits proportienably, in order to 


breatke from the ſurface. The repeating ſeveral of theſe 
additions ſnews, that the worm is able to extend its tail 


worth the enquiring into; and the tranſparence both of 


body is. Within this is lodged a leſſer pipe, a great part | 
of which is of a blackiſh brown; and oy means of this | 


sure with the wings of the bee, though it is the moſt 
frequent one. Ihe bee-fly is found among the flowers, 
as is the bee; and though it gathers no wax, it has a 
trunk by means of which it ſucks the honey. 


The trunk, by means of whigh the fly is enabled to do @ 


this, has no teeth, and conſequently the fly belongs to 
Mr. Reaumur's firſt general claſs of the two-winged flies; 
and the form of its body, which is ſhort and flat, deter- 
mines it to be of his firſt ſubordinate genus of that 
claſs. | | 
The moſt fingular and ebſervable part of the life of this. 
inſect is that which it paſſes without wings, and in form 
of a fly-worm and nymph. Ti general exterior form 


of the fly-worms-of this genus has been well enough | 


known to the generality of naturaliſts ;, and Goedart, 
Merian, and Albinus, were well acquainted with them 
fo far; but they did not give themſelves the trouble of a 
farther examination, and were not ſenſible that thefe- 
worms had many obſervable things. w offer to our conſi- 
deration. 9 

Tbe matter among which they are found is that of all. 
others the moſt 2+ Baran and diſagreeable. They are of 
the claſs of thoſe with variable heads; but their great diſ- 
tinction from all others is their having a long ſlender tail. 
This at different times the worny makes of very different 


lengths, but in its ſhorteft it is longer than the body of | 


the creature. It is round, ſmooth, and at times ex- 
tremely ſmall at the extremity, and ſometimes much re- 
 fembles the tail of a rat; whence the whole claſs of theſe 
worms are well diſtinguiſhed by the name of rat-tailed 
worms... = | 3 

'To know the uſe of the tail of this worm, it is however 
neceſſary firſt to underſtand ti nature of the worm itſelf. 


 Thefe worms: being uſually found on dry land, and only | 


picked up now and then ſparingly, gave the world for a 
great while no room to believe that they were fo nu- 
merous 2s they really are; nor had people any idea that 
they were to look for them in the water. In examining 
veſſels of corrupted and ſtinking water, however, they 


among the mud at the bottom. Theſe taken out of this 


ing freſh air; ay it is to this great purpoſe that their 
long tail ſerves them; for while they lie buried in the 
mud, this is extended up to the top of the water, and 
being open at the extremity lets the air into the body of 
the creature. It is a pleaſing fight to obſerve, that theſe 


the extremity of its tail to the ſurface. 
worms lie, their tails {till reach the ſurface, to conclude, 
that they have a power of lengthening them at pleaſure. 
The ready way to be aftured of this is to add depth to 


worms love the bottom, they muſt, if they will remain 


to the length of five inches; an extremely remarkable 


length fora creature, whoſe body is not much more than 
half an inch, and whoſe tail in its more common ſtate is | 
not much longer than that. Fire inches is however the 
_ Rint, beyond which they cannot go in this action; and 
 wherr the water in the veſſel is made of # greater depth, | 
the worms leave the bottom, and either crawl up the | 


ſides of the veſſel to a proper height, or elſe ſwim in the | 


water at the depth of five inches, which is the depth at * 


which they carry their tails up to the ſurface. 


The organization of fo remarkable a part as the tait of 


this animal, cannot but appear to the curious greatly 


it, and of the body of the creature, is fuch as to favour 


very greatly this examination. And indeed in many of | 
the younger of theſe worms, and ſuch as have not yet 


come to the ftate at which they quit the water, one may 
diſtinguiſh the parts within the body as plainly almoſt as 


I placed for examination in a glaſs tube. It is cafy in all 
| Rates of the worm to diſtinguiſh that the tail is com- 
poſed of two hollow tubes, the one of which nicely fits, | 
and 1s eaſily retracted within the other, or thruſt out of | 
it again, as the creature's occaſions require. The out- 
ter and larger tube ſeems an clongation of the fleſhy mat- | 
ter that forms the rings of the body. It is white like the | 


body, and is compoſed of a vaſt number of rings, as the | 


| ticles of the fluids, than between them and thoſe of ibe 


called the tube of reſpiration. It is eaſy to ſee ngy q 
the tail of the worm may be made more and more > 
as his inner tube is thruſt out of the other, Which cb 
it as a caſe or ſheath. But this is not all; it ig "hy 
known that theſe pipes are in themſelves capable bin, 
tenſion, by obſerving, that when the whole inner takes 
lodged within the caſe, or outer one, yet this is gf . 
determinate length, but is ſometimes longer, ſometin, 
ſhorter, : : 
Many of the water-fly worms do not quit that element] 
they arrive to the fly ſtate ; but this ſpecies, as "wig, 
they have acquired their full growth, leave the water 1 
erawl upon the earth. Their bodies in this nen . 
ment become dirty and greyiſh; and when they aw 
found a ”= er ſpot of ground where the earth 1 0 
and moiſt, they bury themſelves, and, after a neceſl 
time for their change, come out in the form of flic; ! 
Their changes are all made under a. ſhell of their o. 
Kin, which in a few hours is found beginning to harde 
and by degrees becomes very firm, of a yellowiſh colow. 
and is remarkable for having four horns, two larger, w 
two ſmaller, placed in different directions near the ben 
and _ are the organs. of reſpiration to the enclojy 
nymph. Ly 1 
Theſe are the changes of the flies of this clafs. They aut 
of ſeveral ſpecies, and differ in ſize not leſs than ſbe 
worms from which they are produced. Of theſe th 
largeſt are found in vaults and privies; and in winte; 
multitudes of them may be met with in the hollows g 
willows, and other trees where there is water. Reaumyr 
DRONTE, in Ornithology. See Dopo. | 
DROPAX, Agwras, in Pharmacy, an external medicin, 
in forme of a plaſter, ufed to take off the hairs from ant 
art. See Hair, and DEPILATORY. | er 
The dropax is of two kinds, /imple, and compound. Tir 
b "> made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two drachn, 
oi . 
The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, con. 
mon falt, bitumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbiun, 
cantharides, and caſtor. There are alſo other ways dl 
making it, to be found in the diſpenſatorics, | 
It was anciently much in uſe alſo to warm the parts, t 
draw the blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophie. 
To this purpoſe it was applied hot on the part afieed, 
after firſt ſhaving it; and was pulled off again befor: 


| 


again; and the operation thus repeated, till the part vas 
rendered very red. _ | = 
DROPPING, or Dk1Pp1NG, a term uſed among Falconer, 
when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral dr, 
not throwing out her dung ſtraight forwards, _ 
DROP, in Sea-Language, is a name ſometimes given to the 
depth of the principal fails : thus, a main-top- ſail dr 
ferenteen yards. 6 N 
DROPS, in Architecture. See Gurræx, and TRICLII . 
DRroPs, in Medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe s cli- 
mated by a certain number of drops, | 
Drops, in Meteorology. See RAIL. - 
The ſpherical figure, into which the drops of ſtuids con- 
form themſelves, is a phænomenon that has a little per- 
plexed the philoſophers. The ſolution commonly given, 
was, that the equable, uniform preſſure of the ambient, 
or incumbent atmoſphere, cloſed them into this form. 
But this account will no longer paſs 3 now that we find 
that the phænomenon holds. in vacuo as well as in air. 
The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore, afcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greates between the ſeveral pat 


medium, they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought 
as near each other, and into as little compaſs, as iy 
be; which cannot be, without their being fpherical. 
Thus, Sir Ifaac Newton: Guttæ enim corporis cujuſqu? 
Auidi, ut figuram globeſam inducere conentur, facit muiua fi. 
tium ſuarum attractio; eodem modo quo terra mariaque in wi. 
tunditatem undigue conglobantur, partium ſuarum attraciun 
mutua, 2 e/t gravitus. Opt. p. 338. RED 
DxroPs, Engliſh, or volatile Engliſh drops, Guite 4nglicates 
See GuTTaz Anglicans. | | 
DROPPER. See Fisnins, | | GR 
DROPSY, *F fol, in Medicine, a preternatural collection 
of ſerum, or water, in ſome part of the body. | 
The word is compounded of the Greek udwp, wa!?r 
The dropſy acquires different names from the different 
parts it afflicts, or the different parts the waters are col. 
lected in. That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called 
ſimply, and abſolutely, dropſy, is particularly denom: 
nated ASCITES. That of the whole habit of the bod), 
in which a ſerous humour is collected through the whole 
cellular ſyſtem, and lodges under the ſkin, ax200pucs, ” 
called ANASARCA, or leucophlegmatia, That of the head, 
HYDROCEPHALUs, That of the ſcrotum, HY DROCELF: 


— — — 


colour the inner tube may be diſtinguiſhed, even when | 


it is wholly within the other. This inner one may be 


J 


There is alſo a fpecics of this diſeaſe, ſupports to be 
cauſed, inſtead of water 7 by a collection o wind, called 


tympaniitis 
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I the dilated cavities of the glands, or other veſſels con- 


tympanitts, and by Hippoctates, the dry drop. See Eu- 
W. allo loot with dropſies of the breaſt, lungs, pericar- 
dium, ovaries, uterus, &c. 10 3 
Some think that the anaſarca, leucop N ydrop 

aſcites, tympanites, hydrocele, &c. di er ſo exceeding 
little, that it is ſcarce worth while to retain ſo many pom- 
ous Greek names. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. i. 

he general cauſe of all dropſies is the exhalent veſſels 
throwing off more fluid than the abſorbent veſſels can 
take up; and the remote cauſes are whatever may ob- 
ſtruct the ſerous part of the blood, ſo as to make it ſtag- 
nate in the veſſels; or burſt the veſſels themſelves, ſo as 
to let the blood out among the membranes ; or weaken 
and relax the tone of the veſſels; or thin the blood, and 
male it watery 3 or leſſen the perſpiration, and the vital 
Theſe cauſes are various; viz. ſometimes acute diſeaſes, 
ſcirrhous tumors of any of the more noble viſcera, ex- 
ceſſive evacuations, particularly hæmorrhages, and re- 
mote fluxes of the belly, ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations, as the menſes, hæmorrhoids, &c. want of ex- 
erciſe, hard drinking, eſpecially of ſpirituous liquors, 
drinking of cold, weak, watery liquors, after having 
been accuſtomed to liquor of a more generous kind, or 
when the body has been heated by violent exerciſe, the | 
uſe of aliment that is viſcous, and hard of digeſtion, | 
living in a low, damp, marſhy ſituation, & c. 
The aſcites, or water-dropſy of the abdomen, is the moſt 
uſual caſe, and what we particularly call the drop/y. In 
this diſorder, the water is accumulated in the cavity of 
the belly, between the peritonzum and the viſcera, in 


- tained in the abdomen, or in the duplicature of the pe- 
ritonæum: its ſymptoms are tumors, firſt of the feet and 
legs, and aſterwards of the abdomen, which keep con- 
tinually growing; and if the belly be ſtruck, or thaken, 
with one hand, whilſt the other hand is placed on the 
oppoſite fide, there is heard a quaſhing of water. Add 
to this three other attendants, viz. a dyſpnœa, intenſe 
thirſt, and ſparing urine; with which may be numbered 
heavineſs, liſtleſſneſs, coſtiveneſs, a ſlight fever, and an 
emaciation of the body. 1 8 


from pregnancy, excreſcences, and other tumors in the 
belly, and from a tympany. In young and ſtrong pa- 


cure; but if the patient be old, or has led an irregular, 
or a ſedentary life, or if there be any reaſon to ſuſpect 
+ that the liver, lungs, or any of the viſcera, are unſound, 
there is ground to fear that the conſequences may prove 


caſe is very dangerous. 
the water, and the ſtrengthening of the blood and viſ- 
cera. The firſt is effected by ſtrong purgatives, particu- 
larly elaterium, and the infuſion of crocus metallorum, 
though this laſt works upwards more than downwards. 
Purging medicines of different kinds will be required for 


times; but, in general, for the ſtronger, calomel and ja- 


Proper. Occaſional doſes of ipecacuanha in powder, 
and oxymel of ſquills, may be likewiſe adminiſtered as 
J ] ] ue ona, Ts | 


ſound ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits 
ſhould be avoided, and recourſe be had to ſuch medicines 


tions, and to warm „ cordials for ſupporting 


of the beſt are thoſe made of the lixivial ſalts; to which 
bellebore may be joined, for increaſing their effects. 


them is as follows: 


bened. pulv. 3 iii. & gi. m. f. maſſa aere ficco ex- 


ad gran. ſemiſſ. 


| Theſe pills have been given in different numbers, up to 
| thirty, for a doſe, taken by ten at a time, and an hour 
detween each portion. 1 9 9 80 
The following diuretic infuſion, 
hours a day, ma 
per-berries, mu 


taken every four or live 


or ſtrong ale, for a few days, and ſtrain off the liquor. 
r, take of zedoary root, two drams; dried ſquills, 


rhubarb, and Juniper-berries bruiſed, of each a dram ; 
; Vol. II. v 103. f f 5 ö 8 


This ſpecies of dropſy ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed | 


tients, this diſeaſe, if taken betimes, may admit of a 


fatal, When the anaſarca and aſcites are combined, the | 


The curative indications are two; viz. the evacuation of | 


different patients, and for the ſame patient at different | 


lap; and for the weaker, calomel and rhubarb will be 


28 will palliate the ſymptoms, by promoting the ſecre- | 
the patient's ſtrength. For ſuch as are too weak to bear | 


Purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diuretics, where- | 


De. Baker's tonic pills have been celebrated in dropſies, i 
both as diuretic and purgative. The recipe for preparing 


X Extract. helleb. nigr. myrrhæ ſolut. ii Fi. card. 


ſiecanda; donec formandis pillulis apta ſit; fingul. | 


be of conſiderable ſervice: take juni- 
tard-ſeed, and horſe-raddiſh, of each 
An an ounce; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine, 


cinnamon in powder, three drams; ſalt of wormwood 2 

dram and a half; infuſe them in a pint and a half of old 

hock wine, and filter the liquor; and let a wine-glaſs of 

it be taken three or four times a day. 

Nitre, taken in the quantity of a dram every morning, 

has produced a very good effect; and the ſame diuretic 

purpoſe may be anſwered by ſix or eight grains of the 
powder of ſquills, with a ſcruple of nitre, adminiſtered 

twice a day ina glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon-water. Others 

have extolled the efficacy of a large ſpoonful of un- 

bruiſed muſtard-ſeed, taken every night and morning, 
with half a pint of the decoction of the tops of green 

broom drank after it. Cream of tartar, the doſes of 
which may be gradually increaſed to two or three ounces 

a day, have been uſeful in ſome caſes. 

The decoction of ſeneka root, or Mindererus's ſpirits 

taken in a doſe of two table ſpoonfuls, in a cup of wine, 


three or four times a day, will promote perſpiration. 


Dr. Percival, for this purpoſe, recommends rubbing the 


ſkin every night and morning with dry cloths, fumigated 


with camphor, and giving internally the julep and cam- 
phor; ſo that a dram of camphor may be taken in a day. 
Wainwright extols an infuſion of green tea in Rhenith 
wine, and alſo briony juice, as excellent in this diſeaſc. 
Some alſo commend garlic. 5 . 
Drepfies, attended with anaſarcous ſwellings, are not to 
be cured with purging alone, nor by ſoap, nor mercu- 
rials; but chiefly by the lixivial ſalts, either in the form 
of broom-aſhes, ſalt of wormwood, or ſalt of tartar. 
The common method is this: about thirty or forty grains 
of ſalt of tartar is. diſſolved in an infuſion of wormwood, 
to which is added ſpirit of juniper; and this mixture is 
to be given in three doſes, and repeated daily. Beſides 


this it may be proper to give the patient, once in four or 


five days, half a dram of pilulæ ex coloquintida cum aloe, as 
a purge ; and toward the decline of the diſeaſe, ſome 
common chalybeate. The diureſis may alſo be promoted 
by ſwallowing garlic, or muſtard-ſeed. See Pringle's 
Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 213. 
Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has known an obſtinate ana- 
ſarca cured by the infuſion of broom- aſhes in wine. It 


may be obſerved in general, that, when the water of an 


aſcites is carried off by any other means than by a punc-⸗ 
ture through the peritonæum, it is done by that opera- 


tion of nature called aBSORPTION ; and hence is de- 
rived the principal uſe of purgatives, ſudorifics, and 


diuretics. Lond. Med. Obſ. vol. ii. art.: 2. 
For the ſecond intention, exerciſe, and change of air, 


wine, and other generous liquors, alſo ſtomachics, cha- 


lybeats, and other corroborating medicines, are pre- 
33 | "3 Es 
The diet ſhould be dry and nouriſhing ; the pungent and 


aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, onions, horſe- 


raddiſh, &c. may be freely uſed. The beſt liquor is Spa 


Water, or Rhenith wine. The patient ſhould alſo have 


his body rubbed, two or three times a day, with a hard 


cloth, or the fleſh-bruſh ; and always wear flannel next 
bas in,. 8 | 


Where other means fail for evacuating the water, re- 
courſe is to be had to the PARACENTESIS, or operation 


of tapping. This will, at leaſt, prove a palliative; and 
if uſed ſoon enough may even effect a cure; but a delay 


is very dangerous. 


Exerciſe is recommended to hydropic people immediately 
| Z ; f ake Wend tapping, that the groſſer particles in the water of 
But if the diſeaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an un- 


their Belly may be mixed with the thinner, ad ſo run 
out with them. And if there is reaſon to ſuſpect any 
ſuch groſs parts remaining aſter the operation, ſome ad- 
viſe the injeCtion of barley-water te dilute and bring 
them away. | TOES _ 

We have lately had accounts, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, of dropſies cured by tapping, and afterwards in- 

jecting Cahor wine, mixed with Briſtol water. 8 
There 1s alſo an account of an uncommon drophy, from 
the want of a kidney, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
The ſubje& was a young woman; the water evacuated 
from the abdomen on diſſection, meaſured near half a 
hogſhead, and was contained in a large ſack, which al- 
molt occupied the whole cavity of the abdomen above 
ſix feet in circumference, and extended upwards of four 
feet from the xyphoid cartilage, to the os pubis. The 
figure and deſcription of this ſack, and the adjacent 

parts, may be ſeen in Phil. Tranſ. N“ 482. ſect. 2. 

We read of an hydropic body becoming ſo infeCtious, 
that the ſurgeon who tapped the corpſe, was thrown into 
a peſtilential fever. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. ſect. 4. 
Baglivi notes, that in a drep/y ariſing from a morbid liver, 
there is always a vehement dry cough ; which is never 
obſerved in any other ſpecies. 

DRoprsy of the breaſt, Hydrops Peferis, ariſes from water 
extravaſated in the breaſt on one or both ſides of the me- 
diaſtinum; or contained in hydatiges, ſituated on the dia- 
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DRors of the head. See HYDROCEPHALUS. _ 
 DRoPsY of the nee, Hydrops Genu, is formed by water col- 


brocations. Gooch's Caſes, &. vol. ii. p. 259. 200. 


D 


mon diſtemper; but it has been ſometimes obſerved by 


two years illneſs; and his body being opened, there was 
no water found looſe in the breaſt, but on each fide of 


long, and four inches broad; they were both of the ſame 
8 7 


encyſted tumor there, the contents of which were a 
lymph, tinged to a yellowiſh green by gall. Mem. Acad. 
. | J Po Cr 
This diforder may be relieved by a briſk mercurial ca- 
thartic, and liberal doſes of the ſencka root, and other“ 


may be tricd, as in the operation for the EMPYEMa, and 
a puncture may be made into the lungs for diſcharging | 
its morbid contents. Edinb. Med. Ef. vol. vi. p. 126. | 


Drovsy of the ovaries, Hydrops Quari, is of the encyſted 
kind, aud ſometimes happens to pregnant women, but 
moſt frequently to the barren and ſuperannuated. The] 
patient in the commencement and firſt progreſs of this | 
_ diſeaſe has neither bad health nor pain. It is not per- 
cCeptible, while ſmall, except in particular ſituations. At 

firſt it is commonly ſituated towards one tide, in the 


curable diſeaſe, and that a patient will have the beſt 


get rid of it. He is of opinion, that the trecar is almoſt 


Droesy of the ſcrotum and teflis. See HYDROCELF, | 
1roesy of the Womb, Hydrops Uteri, is (cated in the cavity; 


troduced between the fourth and fifth of the falſe ribs, 


change of poſture he made the patient go, nor cou'd he | | 
find that the man himſelf ever perceived any ſuch fen-J DRopworT, Mater, Oenanthe, in Botany, a genus ef the 


derably thick membranes, compoſed of ſeveral beds, or 


both forwards and upwards in the belly, and more pain- 
ful and oppreſſive to the patient. When the cyſt is fin- 
gle, and extended over the whole abdomen, it cannot be 


D RO 


phragm, pleura, lungs, heart, or pericardium. This 
may be occaſioned by a diſorder of the lungs, or the rup- 


ture of a lymphatic, or by any of the cauſes of a com- 


mon dropſy. Inſtances have rarely occurred in which the 
water hath been abſorbed; but the diſeaſe is commonly 
very dangerous. When the water is perceived to fluc- 
tuate, it may be drawn off by a canula and trochar, in- 


and about four finger's breadth from the ſpines. Le 


Dran's Oper. ed. 2. p. 117, 118. Motherby's Dict. 
ROPSY ency/ted, See DROPSY of the lungs. 


leted under the capſular ligament of the knee. Mr. 


Sharp recommends, for a cure, a tight bandage, leaving 
the ſuperfluity to be abſorbed by the bibulous veins z to 


which may be added ſome attenuating and diſcutient em- 


Motherby. See SIN A venteſa. - 
ROPSY of the lungs, Hydrops Pulmonum, is ſeated in the 
cellular membrane of the lungs. 'This is a very uncom- 


the phyſicians of our own nation. The moſt perſect ac- 
count, however, any where given of this diſeaſe, is that 


of Mr. Maloet, of the Paris academy, in the caſe of a 
poor invalid ſoldier, whom he had attended through all | 


the ſtages of it. He had a very great difficulty of reſpi- 
ration, accompanied with a flow fever. When in bed 


he could neither lic with eaſe on either fide, nor on his 
back; but was forced to lie upon his belly, and conſe- 
quently, as that was a very troubleſome poſture, he uſu- 


ally took his reſt in a chair. His hands and arms were 
much ſwelled, as were alſo his legs and feet, and his 


urine was of a brick colour. Mr. Maloet, from all theſe] 


circumſtances, ſuſpected water in the breaſt, but was 
never able to perceive any fluctuation, into whatever | 


fation within him. The unhappy creature died, after 


the lungs there was obſerved an oval tumor of fix inches 


ſize, and on touching them with the hand, there was a 


very ſenſible fluctuation obſerved. On opening theſe, wa- | 


ter run out in a large quantity; and on examining their 
ſtructure, they were found encyſted tumors, with conſi- 


coats of matter, but with no blood-veſlels diſtinguiſhable 
in them. Examining the liver, there was found another 


= 


diuretics and ſudorifics. In a deſperate caſe an opening 


Percival's Eff. Med. and Exp. p. 152. Motherby. 


lower part of the belly, and is moveable under the hand; 
then it becomes gradually more hxed, more extended 


diltinguiſhed by feeling fram a common aſertes ; but 
when there is a number of cyſts, the inequalities in the 
ſwelling are generally ſenſible from firſt to laſt, Dr. 
Hunter obſerves, that the drep/y of the ovarium is an in- 


chance of living longeſt under it, who does the leaſt to 


the only palliative; and that a radical cure by the exci- 


ſion of the cyſt can hardly be attempted 3 and that inci- | 


ſion and ſuppuration are operations which cannot be re- 
commended, but under very particular circumſtances, , 
and that they change the drep/y into an incurable fitula| 


in the belly. The diſorder generally terminates in an 
univerſal /eucophiegmatia, However, Dr. Percival gives 


an inſtance of a cure being effected by a ſpontaneous vo- 
miting. Lond. Med. Obf. &c. vol. ii. p. 41, &c. Per- 
cival's Eſſ. Med. and Exp. ; 


patient to drink largely of oleaginous flui 


degrees, and the patient has recovered. 


of the womb. It is diſtinguiſhed from the aſcites, by be- 


DRO 


ing confined to the region of the uterus, and by the thin 


neſs of the os tince. When it proceeds from a {chirrh 
it is never in the middle, nor is it round, ag i 83 5 
mon wropfy. A canula introduced into the womh 
miſes the beſt and ſpeedieſt remedy ; but this is f : 
times prevented by a ſchirrhus, cicatrix, or tubereles = : 
which caſe recourſe muſt be had to hard riding emel 1 
ſternutatories, and briſk cathartics. Borax may be wh 
from ten to twenty-five grains twice a day as a "uh 
ſtruent, and a peſſary may be alſo tried. Motherh =p 
James, art. HyprRoes. © FEY 


n the com. 


DROPWORT, in Botany. For the characters, fee $9,. 


RA. | 


The common drepw:rt grows plentifully upon chai; 


grounds in many parts of England. The roots conſt of 
a great number of oval knobs or glandules, which ar 
faſtened together by ſlender fibres, from whence it hay 
the name of dropwore. The leaves are winged, and com 
poſed of many ſawed lobes, which are almoſt placed al 


ternately along the mid-rib. "Thoſe near the baſe are 


the ſmalleſt; the others increaſe in ſize to the middle: 
and decreaſe afterward again to the point. The flower. 
ſtalk riſes a foot or more in height, and has ſeldom more 


than one leaf upon it; the top is garniſhed with Icoſe 


bunches of ſmall white flowers, ſtanding upon flender 
foot-ſtalks, which are ſucceeded by ſeveral capſules, 


ranged circularly, The roots of theſe plants are uſed in 


medicine, and are accounted diuretic. It is rarely kept 
in gardens; but there is a variety with double flowers, 


which was found growing naturally in the north of Eug. 
| ; 0 


land; that is kept in gardens for the fake of! variety, 


They are propagated either by ſuckers, which they pro. 
duce in great abundance, or by laying down the tender 


branches of the old plants. When they have taken root, 
they ſhould be removed into the nurſery for two or three 


years, and will then be fit for tranſplanting in the places 


where they are to remain. 


pentandria digynta claſs. Its characters are theſe; it is a 
plant with an umbelliferous flower; the principal umbel 


has but few rays; but the particular umbels have many 


ſhort ones; the rays of the principal umbel are difform, 
Thoſe flowers in the diſk are hermaphrodite, and are 


_ compoſed of five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, which are 


almoſt equal. The germen is fituated under the flower, 


ſupporting two awl-ſhaped permanent ſtyles, crowned by 
two obtule ſegments ; the germen afterward becomes an 


oval fruit, divided in two parts, containing two almoſt 
oval ſeeds, convex on one ſide, and plain on the other. 
There are five ſpecies. | 5 | 

One of the ſpecies of this plant, diſtinguiſhed by its yel- 
low juice, and by growing near waters, is a very terrible 


poiſon. Many accounts have been given of people dying 


by it, but none which ſets its terrible effects in fo jult a 


light, as one which happened very lately to ſome French 
_ priſoners with us, and which is recorded in the Philolo- 


phical Tranſactions, N 481. | 

It is extremely neceſſary that this dangerous plant ſhould 
be well known, as it grows very plentifully with us all 
about the banks of the Thames; and Mr. Watſon has 


_ cauſed a fine drawing, both of this, and of anotherpot- 


ſonous plant, which it is often confounded with, the ei- 
cuta aquatica, or water-hemlock of Wepfer, to be pre- 


fixed to that number of the Tranſactions where this 2C-. 


count is given; and this ſeems the more neceſſary, 2 


the plant ſeems to have been miſtaken in a manner by all 


the world Ao, only by the common people, but the 
more verſed in plants, having miſtaken it at times for ſe- 
veral very different things. The ſame gentleman informs 
us, from various authors, that eight lads in Ireland had 
been poiſoned by it, aking it for the root of the na- 
ter parſnip; two men died by miſtaking it for the Mace- 


donian parſley; and Wepfer, who wrote an expreſs trea- 


tiſe on the poiſonous nature of the water-hemlock, has 


confounded this plant with it, ſaying, that Lobel had de · 
ſcribed the water hemlock under the name of this Gal 


the, or dropwort ; and the generally accurate Hoffman, 


when treating of the vegetable poiſons, makes no mei. 


tion of the difference between theſe two plants. 
Neither the roots of this @ranthe, or thoſe of the 17 
aquatica, or water hemlock of Wepfer, have any on 
agreeable flavour to deter thoſe who taſte of them from 
eating; and they both occaſion violent convulſions, = 
death, if not timely prevented. The intention of bx 
ſeems in both the ſame; firſt by emptying the ſtomac 


. ; the 
and inteſtines as ſoon as poſſible, and then cauſing the 
ds; there Þ 


. . . . Wai 
great diſſiculty, however, in getting the patien' to f 


low any thing, the jaws being faſtened together Þ) || 
ſpaſm. After the ſtomach has been freed from mo 
nicious vegetable, the ſymptoms have generally aba 
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ſtone it Was. 
jours; and t 


re perſons that buy cattle in one place, and 
N for Fale to another. They are to be married 


| „ day, they ſhall forfeit 20s. by 1 Car. I. cap. 1. 
OUGHT, in he Natural Hiſtory of the Air, is a long 


| there is a ſpring or brook in the neighbourhood higher 
| than the lands. Pumps, wheels, and ſuch other engines, | 
are alſo uſed in ſome places to bring on the water; and | 
in others, ponds, ciſterns, and receptacles, are made to | 
take in the rains and winter floods, and retain the water | 


were loſt fo 


Threlkeld mentions this plant as growing in Cumber- 
and, m che galled backs of their horſes. The Ger- 


iſts do no e ; 
man ter in his Enumeratio Stirpium Helvetiæ; whence 
nor 


- ſeems to be ſeldom met with, except in England, Hol- 
; | 


1 ſome parts of France. 
ERA, in 8 See 8Sux-Dero. 


94050 TFS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 


which many great virtues are attributed, by the writers 
to 


re too imperfect to give us any juſt idea of what 
They ſay it was variegated with many co- 
hat when laid upon the fire it ſweat or 
large drops of clear water, all over its ſurface. 


it, 
oozed out 


en, and bouſholders, and to be licenſed by ſtatute 5 
Eli cap. 12. And if they drive their cattle on the 


continuance of dry weather. | Great droughts are very 
rejudicial to the farmer and his paſture; and ſuch years 
afford but very little reward for the labour and expence 
of keeping it in order. 'The only remedies are high in- 
cloſures, and plenty of water at hand. 'The firſt of theſe 
is always in the farmer's power, and ſhould be carefully 
provided by planting hedges in a proper manner, in 
counties moſt ſubject to ſuffer by this diſadvantage. The 


ther is not always ſo eaſy, but may be managed ſeveral | 
ways, as by linking wells; but theſe, when deep, are | 
very expenſive; or by bringing the water in pipes, gut- 


ters, or other conveyances; and this is eaſily done where 


till ſummer, when it is wanted. 


and Venice they have whole cellars made into ciſterns, 
which receive the water that falls in rains, and preſerve 


| itallthe year. Want of water for the cattle in ſummer | 
in many places might be eaſily remedied by ſome care of | 


this kind; and many thouſand acres of land made uſeful, 


| which are now left as waſte, by this means alone. The 


praclicability of thus obtaining water is evinced by its be- 
ing done in places where there falls much leſs rain annually 
than with us; and yet by this the inhabitants have always 
feſt water enough for the uſe of their houſes, cattle, 
and gardens, none of which ever fail. See CISTERN. 


DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated, | 


by water, | 5 e N 
People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, 
begin to drown in about half a minute's time. 


Jrowning was anciently a kind of puniſhment. In the 
time of Louis XI. of France, the chronicles afſure us, | 
that they frequently drowned their criminals, inſtead of 


hanging them. Chron, Scand. See FossA and Fuca. 


well 


death, 


We ſhall not particularly recite the improbable ſtories | 
mentioned by Pechlin, De Aer. & Alim. Def. Cap. 10. 


a Ges who was under water fixteen hours, of another 


2 „ though they have rarely occurred, in every coun- 
ry, which ſhew the poſlibility of a recovery from ſud- 
en death, whether by apoplexy, convulſive fits, ſuffo- 


cation 1 ; 
- tion by 10x10us vapours, ſtrangulation by the cord, or 
rowning.,. | 


Cited tranſi 


_ — much expoſed to accidents by water ; and 
alſſtance e were drowned every year for want of 
dam; nch 1 a ſociety was formed at Amſter- 
the be. 5 oilered premiums to thoſe who ſhould ſave 
which well * in danger of periſhing by water; and 
W ty gs e from time to time, to publiſh the treat- 
biz Bonde ta od of recovery, obſerved in ſuch caſes. 

Eee DN Was every where encouraged through the 
general l by the magiſtrates, and by the ſtates 
Senekal, and has been attended with very conſiderable 


he people call it dead tongue, and uſe it as a2 


t mention it as growing among them, | 


of the middle ages; but the accounts = have left us of | 


its laudable deſigns. h 


Natural hiſtorians and phyſicians furniſh us with divers | 

atteſted inſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries of per- 
ſons drowned; which, if maturely conſidered, might per- 
haps let a little light into the dark notions of life and 


a was under water three whole days, and of a third | 
25 was in this ſtate ſeven weeks, and recovered. Sit 
| Peres ipſum fides,” But there are ſeveral unqueſtionable 


However, inſtances of this kind merely ex- | 
ent attention and ſurprize, and many perſons | 
2 want of proper attempts for their recovery. | 
3 particularly the caſe in Holland, where, from 
ne great abundance of canals and inland ſeas, the inha- | 


the back. The natural and kindly warmth of a 
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ſucceſs; and it appears that no leſs than two hundred 
perſons have been recovered from death, by this inſtitu- 
tion, in the ſpace of about fix years. In ſeveral of theſe 
caſes, the recovered patients had continucd upwards of an 
hour, without any ſigns of life, after they had been 
taken out of the water. Inſtigated by this example, the 
magiſtrates of health at Milan and Venice iflued orders, 
in 1768, for the treatment of drowned perſons. The city 
of Hamburgh appointed a fimilar ordinance to be read in 
all their churches, extending their ſuccour not only to 
the drowned, but to the ſtrangled, to thoſe ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours, and to the frozen. The firſt part of 
the Dutch Memoirs was alſo tranſlated into the Ruſ- 
ſian language, by command of the empreſs. In 1769, 
an edict was publiſhed in Germany, extending its 
directions and encouragement to every accident, like 
death, that afforded a poſſibility of relief. In 1771, the 
magiſtrates of the city of Paris alſo founded an inſtitu- 
tion in favour of the drowned; and in France they have 
been inſtrumental in ſaving forty-five perſons out of 


_ fixty-nine, in about ſixteen months. In 1773, Dr. Co- 


gan, and Mr. Hawes, of London, propoſed a plan for 
the introduction of a ſimilar inſtitution into theſe king- 
doms. The plan was ſo well received and encouraged, . 
that they were ſoon, viz. in 1774, enabled to form a ſo» _ 
ciety, ſince called the Humane Society, for promoting 
The following abſtract of the plan of this ſociety, and 
method of treatment recommended by it, will not, we 
apprehend, be unacceptable to our readers. This ſo- 
ciety has undertaken to publiſh, in as extenſive a man- 


ner as pollible, the proper methods of treating perſons in 
the unfortunate circumſtances, to which they extend their 


relief; to diſtribute a premium of two guineas among 


the firſt perſons, not exceeding four in number, who at- 


tempt to recover any perſon, taken out of the water for 
dead, within thirty miles of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, provided they have not been longer than 


5 | two hours under the water, and provided the aſſiſtants 
The farmers of England are very deficient in this laſt me-. 
thod, which they might uſe to their great benefit in many 
| places. In Spain they have no water in many parts but 
what they preſerve in this manner. And at Amſterdam | 


perſevere in the uſe of the means recommended for the 


| ſpace of two hours, whether their attempts are ſucceſs- 


ful or not. Theſe rewards are alſo to include every other 
inſtance of ſudden death, whether by ſuffocation from 
noxious vapours, hanging, ſyncopies, freezing, &c. 'They 


propoſe to diſtribute in like manner four guineas wherever 


the patient has been reſtored to life; to give to any publi- 
can, or other perſon, who ſhall admit the body into his 
houſe without delay, and furniſh the neceſſary accommo- 
dations, the ſum of one guinea, and to ſecure them from 
the charge of burial in unſucceſsful cafes; and to pre- 


ſent an honorary medal to thoſe medical gentlemen, or 


others, who give their aſſiſtance gratis, and who are pro- 


_ vided with a fumigator, and other neceſſaries always in | 
_ readineſs, in all thoſe cafes in which they may prove in- 
ſtrumental of ſucceſs. The device on one fide of their 


medal is a boy, who is repreſented blowing an extin- 
guiſhed torch, with the hope, as the legend, Lateat ſcin- 


_ tillula forſan, imports, that a little ſpark may {till remain. 


The reverſe exhibits a civic wreath, which was the Ro- 
man reward for faving the life of a citizen, with a blank 


for the name of a perſon to whom the medal may be 


given; the inſcription round the wreath, Hoc pretium 
cive ſervato tulit, expreſſes the merit which obtained it. 
The following is the method of treatment recommended 
1. In 1emoving the body to a convenient place, great care 
mult be taken that it be not bruiſed, nor ſhaken violently, 
nor roughly handled, nor carried over the ſhoulders with 
the head hanging downwards, nor rolled upon the 


ground, or over a barrel, nor lifted up the hills. For ex- 


perience proves, that all theſe methods are injurious, and 
often deſtroy the ſmall remains of life. The unfortunate _ 
object ſhould be cautiouſly conveyed by two or more per- 
ſons, or in a cartiage upon ſtraw, lying as on a bed, with _ 
the head a little raiſed, and kept in as natural and eaſy a 


poſition as poſſible. : 


2. The body being well dried with a cloth ſhould be 
placed in a moderate degree of heat, but not too near a 
large fire. The windows or door of the room ſhould be 
left open, and no more perſons be admitted into it tan 
thoſe who are abſolutely neceſſary; as the life of the pa- 
tient greatly depends upon having the benefit of a pure 
air. The warmth moſt promiſing of ſucceſs is that of a 
bed or blanket, properly warmed. Bottles of hot water 
ſhould be laid at the bottom of the feet, in the joints of 
the knees, and under the arm-pits; and a warming-pang 
moderately heated, or hot bricks wrapped in cloths, 
ſhould be rubbed over the body, and 23 along 

ealthy 
perſon lying by the ſide of the body bas been found in 
many caſes very efficacious. The thirt or clothes of an 
attendant, or the ſkin of a ſheep freſh killed, may _ 


4 
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vice to place the body in any of theſe, moderated to a 


ſtimulating methods ſhould next be employed. The moſt 
efficacious are, to blow with force into the lungs, by ap-| 


trils with one hand, and gently expelling the air again 


breathing of a healthy perſon. The medium of a hand- 


the noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other cloſe. 


fitted at one end for filling the noſtril, and at the other 


ſame purpoſe, if neceſſary. Whilſt one aſſiſtant is con- 
ſtantly employed in this operation, another ſhould throw 
the ſmoke of tobacco up by the fundament into the | 


are uſed in adminiſtering clyſters; or by a pair of bel- 
lows, till the other inſtrument can be procured. A third | 
attendant ſhould, in the mean time, rub the belly, cheſt, | 
back, and arms, with a coarſe cloth, or flannel, dipped | 
in brandy, rum, or gin, or with dry falt, ſo as not to 


the noſtrils, and rubbed upon the temples very frequently. 
Electrical ſhocks made to paſs in different directions 


be ſhaken alſo, and varied in its poſition. 55 
4. If there be any ſigns of returning life, ſuch as ſighing, 


of the heart, the return of the natural colour and warmth, 


ſmall remains of life. The throat ſhould be tickled with 
a feather, in order to excite a propenſity to vomit; and 
the noſtrils alſo with a feather, ſnuff, or any other ſti- 


warm water may be occaſionally adminiſtered, in order to 
learn whether the power of ſwallowing be returned ; and 
jf it be, a table-ſpoonſul of warm wine, or brandy and 
Water, may be given with advantage; but not before, as 
the liquor might get into the lungs, before the power of 
ſwallowing returns. The other methods ſhould be con- 
tinued with vigour, until the patient be gradually re- 
| ſtored. JJ 8 
WMWhen the patient has been but a ſhort time ſenſeleſs, | 
blowing into the lungs or bowels has been, in ſome caſes, 
found ſufficient; yet a ſpeedy recovery is not to be ex- 
_ pected in general. On the contrary, the above methods 
are to be continued with ſpirit for two hours, or upwards, | 
although there ſhould not be the leaſt ſymptoms of re- 


| 
| 
| 


When theſe meaſures prove unfucceſsful, the ſurgeon's 
laſt reſource is BRONCHOToOMY, or opening the arteria| 
trachæa; for perhaps the air entering freely into the 
lungs, through the aperture made in the canal, through 


death by drowning, he. conſiders that a ſuſpenſion. of the 


privation of breathing appears to be the firſt cauſe of the 
| heart's motion ceaſing ; therefore, moſt probably, the 


maged by want of the action of the air in reſpiration, is 


parts; by which means the nerves loſe their effect upon 
the heart, and the heart iu conſequence its motion. But] 
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be uſed with advantage. Should theſe accidents happen | 
in the neighbourhood of a warm bath, brew-houle, 


baker, glaſs-houſe, ſaltern, ſoap-boiler, or any fabrick 
where warm lees, aſhes, embers, grains, ſand, water, 
&c. are eaſily procured, it would be of the utmoſt ſer- 
degree of heat, but very little exceeding that of a healthy 
erſon. | 
3. The ſubject being placed in one or other of theſe ad- 
vantageous circumſtances as ſpeedily as poſſible, various 
plying the mouth to that of the patient, cloſing his noſ- 
by preſſing the cheſt with the other, imitating the ſtrong 
kerchief, or cloth, may be uſed, to render the operation 
leſs indelicate. If the lungs cannot be inflated in this 
manner, it may be attempted by blowing through one of 


Dr. Monro for this purpoſe recommends a wooden pipe, 


for being blown into by a perſon's mouth, or for receiv- 
ing the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be employed for the 


bowels, by means of a pipe, or FUMIGATOR, ſuch as 


rub off the ſkin; ſpirits of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts, or 
any other ſtimulating ſubſtance, muſt alſo be Applied to 


through the body, and particularly through the heart and 


lungs, have been recommended as very powerful ſſimuli; 
and from the trials that have already been made, pro- 


miſe conſiderable ſucceſs. The body ſhould at intervals 


gaſping, twitching, or any convulſive motions, beating 


opening a vein in the arm or neck may prove beneficial ; 


but the quantity of blood taken away ſhould not be large; 
nor ſhould an artery ever be opened, as profuſe bleeding 


has appeared prejudicial, and even deſtructive to the 


mulant, ſo as to provoke ſneezings. A tea-ſpoonful of 


turning life. 'The ſame means of reſtoration are appli- 


cable to the various other caſes of ſudden death, recited | 


in the beginning of this article. 


which they received it in their natural ſtate, will reſtore 
the play of the lungs, and all the motions of the breaſt. - 


Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. has, at the requeſt of a member 


of the Humane Society, publiſhed propoſals for recover- 
ing perſons apparently drowned. In the caſe of apparent 


actions of life has taken place, owing to the loſs of re- 


ſpiration, and the immediate effects which this has on 
the vital motions of the animal: at leaſt, he ſays, this 


reſtoration of breathing is all that is neceſſary to reſtore 
the heart's motion. The loſs of life in drowned people 
has been accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the blood, da- 


ſent, in that vitiated ſtate, to the brain, and other vital 


6 


Mr. Hunter concludes from experiments 


_ ducing ſickneſs. The larynx ſhould be at the ſa 


| tended by the air; however, the trachæa, and the ape: 


fore, be gently laid over the patient, and the ftean g 
_ volatile alcali, or of warm balſams, and eſſential gi 


veyed into the ſtomach by means of a hollow bougy 


and a ſyringe; together with the ſpirits of barten, 


viſes to leſſen the application of air to the lungs; bed 


action. Nothing ſhould be adminiſtered that ordinarl 
produces a nauſea or vomiting, or by the anus, that k 


every ſuch evacuation tends to lefſen the animal pove 


or purging, according to the mode of their applicati 


ſo contrived with two ſeparate cavities, that by openiy 


one cavity may be filled with the common air, and tie 
the lungs, and that ſucked out of the lungs diſcharge! 


application of the ſtimuli to the ſtomach excepted, ar 
going on, which could not conveniently be the caſe, i 


The end next the noſe ſhould be double, and applet 
to both noſtrils. Secondly, a ſyringe with a hollow bou- 


of tobacco up the anus. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. pen 


0 | . 
The Humane Society, ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment, te the 


of Perſons apparently drowned. 


benevolent deſign. 5 
DRUG, in Commerce, a general name for all ſpices, 


of them grow in England, France, &c. but the grea® 


$ 


DRU 


which a large column of bad blood, = wy pi! 
contained in the heart and pulmonary veins 8 at y tin 
forward, without producing any ill effect, 0120 car 
the recovery of drowned perſons, and ſtill- b om cu: 


that the heart's motion muſt depend immediatch : 
the da 


application of air to the lungs, and not 

which air has on the blood, mY which bar * be 
the vital parts. Therefore blowing air into the * fat 
ſoon after the immerſion, may be ſufficient to bo, ip 
recovery; and the dephlogiſticated AIR of Dr. wt - 
may prove more efficacious than common air. zur 8 
conſiderable time, as an hour, has been loſt, it vx 10 * 
neceſſary to apply ſtimulating medicines, as dhe 6 & 
of volatile alcali, mixed with the air; and theſe 1 
thrown in by the noſtrils, as applications of this i , 
the olfactory nerves rouſe the living principle 
the muſcles of reſpiration into action, while ſo 
cations to the mouth rather depreſs than rouſe 


nd 0 te 
and pu 13 
me appl. | &Q 
by Te a 


preſſed againſt the œſophagus and ſpine, which wp: 


vent the ſtomach and inteſtines from being too much 


ture into the larynx, ſhould be both left perfeciy tre 
Heat alſo is congenial with the living principle, wii 
by increaſing. the neceſſity of action, increaſes a&iq, 


and to a due proportion of heat the living principle owes 
its vigour. Bed-clothes properly heated ſhould, there. 


may be thrown in, ſo as to come in contact with many 
parts of his body. The ſame ſteam may alſo be cu. 


pepper-mint water, juice of horſe-raddiſh, and alfohy. 
ſams and turpentines, in ſuch ſmall quantities, as nt v 
produce ſickneſs. Theſe may alſo be thrown up by th 
anus. When the heart begins to move, Mr. Hunter u. 


ſolutely forbids bleeding, becauſe it weakens the auini 
principle, or that principle which preſerves the body inn 
diſſolution, and is the cauſe of all its actions, and wid 
Mr. Hunter ſuppoſes to be inherent in the blood, al 
conſequently leſſens both the power and diſpoſitions 


a tendency to produce an evacuation that way; becau 


On this account he does not particularly recommend ti 
fumes of tobacco, becauſe they always produce ſicknel 


He recommends the following apparatus, with a vieyt 
the purpoſes of this ſociety. Firſt, a pair of bellow 


them, when applied to the noſtrils or mouth of a patieth 


other with air ſucked out from the lungs; and by fu 
ting them again, the common air may be thrown inn 


into the room. The pipe of theſe ſhould be flexible, i 
length a foot or a foot and a half, and at leaſt thre 
eighths of an inch in width; by this the artificial breatt 
ing may be continued, while the other operations, the 


the muzzle of the bellows were introduced into the noſe 


gie, or flexible catheter, of ſufficient length to go 0 
the ſtomach, and to convey any ſtimulating matter m 
it, without affecting the lungs. "Thirdly, a pair of (mal 
bellows, ſuch as are commonly uſed in throwing fumes 


beginning of the year 1779, has been inſtrumental in k, 
covering two hundred and eighty-ſeven perſons out © 
the number of caſes, to which their attempts have been 
applied. See Reports of the Society ſor the Recoleſ 


Societies of a ſimilar nature have been lately ſormel F 
Norwich, Briſtol, Liverpool, Colcheſter, and Hul!; = 
likewiſe at Corke, in Ireland. The board of py - 
Scotland has alſo intereſted itfelf in favour of the Jam 


a. b jes, in 
other commodities, brought from diſtant countries, 7 
uſed in the buſineſs of medicine, and the NEO. 11 
The drugs uſed in medicine are very numerous, an 


| . Gome 
the greateſt part of the commerce of our droggifts. 90 


part are brought from the Levant, and the Eat Indi, 


of them would be endleſs. Some of the | 
tad 1 are, aloes, ambergris, amber, aſſa-foetida, an- 
1 0 05 5 principa wank borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, 
was * an e ne caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, 
q Wow | gy cocoa, gum animæ, armoniac, adraganth, | 
mn 8 tþ amboge, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, ſan- 

ately _ ee ung jalap, manna, axon 8 n 
the i _ 4 quinquina, hellebore, galanga, zedoary, , 


lood hy ſtorax, galbanum, ſanguis draconis, ſenna, 


"1 jarfaparili ſpica nardi ſcammony, ſal ammoniac, ta- 
5 lu, ſpermacetl, P.. ntine turbith, tutia, &c. 
to effec marinds, tea, tur pe 7 | 


Ir. Privg, tural hiſtory, &c. whereof, ſee under their reſpec- 
r. Bug 2 ticles ALoEs, AMBERGRIS, &c. 

the wi _ 1957 a dye or colour; and nonccolour ing, which 
eſe Ne cal diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take the colours the 1 
this king k to render the colours more ſhining. ab wr : 51 

le, and | are, paſtels, woad, indigo, kermes, , cochineal, madder, 
ſome 15 turmeric Kc. Of the ſecond kind are, alum, tartar, 
uſe, by a | .cſenic, realgal, ſa!t-petre, common alt, fal ER, 
e ſame tin ſal ammoniac, cryſtals of tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, 
ch will Ihe, urine, Pewter, iron, bran, ſtarch, lime, aſhes, &c. 


0 much di. There is a t 


A liſt of all 


Fed] lis. copperas, &c | 

ple 1 pibe ck, in Commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, very thin, and 
les af: narrow, ſometimes all wool, and ſometimes half wool, 
neiple om and half thread; having ſometimes the whale, but more 


uld, then. uſually without. 


e ſteam of Thoſe without the whale in the plain druggets are woven | 


ential gij on 2 loom with two treddles, after the ſame manner as 
5 


with mam 


% bougi, dies. Thoſe are called threaded druggets, that have the 


bartſun, . woof of wool, and the warp of thread. M. Savery in- 


id alſo bi. vented a kind of gold and ſilver druggets z the warp being 
„ 48 not h partly gold and ſilyer thread, and the woot linen. ed 
up by the DRUIDS, Dauipes, or Drvipa, the prieſts, or miniſ- 


Junter od. ters of religion, among the ancient Celtz, or Gauls, | 


88; hea Britons, and Germans. 


the aning Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew ©W11N, | 


bodyf druſin, or drufjim, which they tranſlate, contemplatores. 
and wh NY Chop, "lib. ii. p. 58, believes the Drutds to 
lood, a have been thus called from Druis, or Dryius, their leader. 


d(itions y the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father of Sa- 
ordinari ron, or Naumes. Pliny, Salmatius, Vigenere, &c. de- 


, that k ie the name from J eus, oak; on account of their in- 


; becau  hbiting, or at leaſt frequenting, and teaching in foreſts; | 


l powe ' or perhaps, becauſe, as Pliny ſays, they never ſacri- 
mend th ficed but under the oak. But it is hard to imagine, how 
e fickneh the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek. Menage derives 


plication, | the word from the old Britiſh drus, daemon, magician. 
a viewt) | Borel, from the Saxon dry, magician; or rather from the | 
bellows; | old Britiſh dru, or derw, oat, whence he takes eue to 


openig be derived, which is the moſt probable ſuppoſition. Go- 
a patiend, | Top. Becanus, lib. i. takes druis to be an old Celtic, and 
and the German word, formed from trowis, or truwis, a doctor 
by fuut bk the truth and the faith; which etymology Voſſius ac- 


wn ind | quieſces in. 


charged The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 


ible, in among the Gauls and Britons; they were choſen out of 


| three & the beſt families; and the honours of their birth, joined | 


| breaths with thoſe of their function, procured them the higheſt 


ns, the veneration among the people. They were verſed in aſtro- 


ted, are | logy, geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, and geo- 
caſe, if graphy; and had the adminiſtration of all ſacred things; 
he noſe. they were the interpreters of religion, and the judges of 


applied ul affairs, indifferently. Whoever refuſed obedience to| 


them, was declared impious and accurſed. 


W bou- 


go into WE We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines; only 


er into that they believed the immortality of the ſoul; and, as 
f ſmall s generally alſo ſuppoſed, the metempſychoſis; though 


fumes a late author makes it appear highly probable they did 
PA hct believe this laſt, at leaſt not in the ſenſe of the Py- 


thagoreans. | 5 5 | | | 
to the Ihe chief ſettlement of the Druids in Britain was in the | 
in re- Iſle. of Angleſley, the ancient Mona, which they might | 


out of chuſe for this purpoſe, as it was well ſtored with ſpacious 


> been groves of their favourite oak. 


cover They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; viz. 


the vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnolhii, or ſemnothei, and ſa- 
1ed al 


; and | 7 bardi, the poets; the eubazes, the augurs; and the 
ce In 


onide, the civil judges, and inſtructors of youth. As 
ſam? do the ſemnothei, who are ſaid to have been immediately 
devoted to the ſervice of religion, it is probable, they 
and were the ſame with the vacerri. _ 
and Strabo, however, lib. iv. p. 197, and Picard after him, 
ts. in his Celtopxdia, do not comprehend all theſe different 
nale orders under the d 


enomination of Druids, as fpecics un- 
or parts under the whole; but make 
ent conditions, or orders. 


ome er their genus, 
atelt | them quite differ 


Druid were the ſame, among the ancient 
the ſophi, or philoſophers, among the Greeks ; the magi, 


ſed by dyers are of two kinds: the colouring, | 


hird ſort of drugs, which anſwer both inten- | 
1d the ape. tions; as the root, bark, and leaf, of the walnut-tree, | 


linen, camblet, &c. Thoſe with the whale, or the | 
(0 be oo. corded druggets, Are wrought on a loom with four tred- | 


 Tonide. The vaterri are held to have been the prieſts ; 


58. Vol. II. Ns 103. 5 
lit | 


Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds; bard!, 
vates, and Druids. Ihe bardi were the poets; the vates, 
rare (apparently the ſame with the vacerri), were the 
prieſts, and naturaliſts; and the Druids, beſide the itudy 
of nature, applied themſelves likewiſe to morality. | 
Diogenes Laertius aſſures us, in his Prologue, Gar the 

Ars with 
among the Perſians; the gymnoſophiſts, among the In- 
dians; and the Chaldeans, among the Aſſyrians. 


| The Druids had one chief, or arch. uruid, in every na- 


tion, who acted as high-prieſt, or pontiſex maximus. He 
had abſolute authority over the reſt ; and commanded, 
decreed, puniſhed, &c. at pleaſure. At his death he 
was ſucceeded by the moſt conſiderable among his ſur- 
vivors ; and, if there were ſeveral pretenders, the mat- 
ter was ended by an eleCtion, or elſe put to the deciſion 
of arms. 

The Druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt 
eſteem. N preſided at ſacrifices, and other cere- 
monies; and had the direction of every thing relating 
to religion. "The Britiſh and Gauliſh youth flocked to 


them in crowds, to be inſtructed by them. The chil- 


dren of the nobility, Mela tells us, they retired with 
into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of foreſts, ' and 


kept them there, ſometimes, for twenty years, under 


their diſcipline. | | 
Beſide the immortality and metempſychoſis, they were 


here inſtructed in the motion of the heavens, and the 


courſe of the ſtars; the magnitude of the beavens and 
the earth ; the nature of things; the power and wiſdom 


of the gods, &c. They preſerved the memory and ac- _ 
tions of great men in their verſes, which they never al- 
lowed to be wrote down, but made their pupils get 


them by heart. In their common courſe of learning, 


they are ſaid to have taught them twenty-four thouſand 
_ ſuch verſes. | TEN . 


1 hey held the plant miſletoe in ſingular veneration. 
Pliny relates the ceremony wherewith they gathered it 
every year, lib. xvi. cap. 44. They placed great confi- 
dence, alſo, in ſerpents eggs, gathered after a peculiar 
manner, and under a certain diſpoſition of the moon, 


deſcribed by Pliny; and imagined them effectual means 
for the gaining of law-ſuits, and procuring the good 
_ graces o | 


| f princes. And hence the ſame author con- 
cludes it 1s, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed with 


two ſerpents interwoven, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol 


of peace. Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, aſſures 
us, they facrificed men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the 
god to whom they offered theſe victims. Diod. 
Siculus, lib. vi. obſerves, it was only upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions they made ſuch offerings : as, to conſult 
what meaſures to take, to learn what ſhould befal them, 
&c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his mem- 


bers, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. Au- 
guſtus condemned the cuſtom; and Tiberius, and Clau- 


dius, puniſhed and aboliſhed it. See Cæſar, lib. vi. 


cap. 13. and Mela, lib. iii. cap. 2. . „ 
We learn from Cæſar, that the Draids were the judges 


and arbiters of all differences and diſputes, both public 
and private; they took cognizance of murders, inherit- 
ances, boundaries, and limits, and decreed rewards and 
. puniſhments. Such as diſobeyed their deciſions, they 
excommunicated, which was their principal puniſhment, 


the criminal being hereby excluded from all public aſ- 
ſemblies, and avoided by all the world; ſo that no body 
durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. Strabo 


obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority 5 
enough to ſtop armies, upon the point of engaging, and 


accommodate their differences. by | 
They held an aflembly, every year, at a certain ſeaſon, 


about the middle of the country; and there, in a place 
conſecrated for the purpoſe, they kept their aſſizes, and 


terminated the differences of the people, who flocked 
thither from all parts. WF. | 


Cæſar, who had ſeen ſome of the Druids in Britain, was 


of opinion, they had come thence into Gaul: divers 
among the moderns take this for a miſtake, and believe 


the very contrary. In effect, it appears pretty probable, 


that the ancient Britons were originally Gauls ; that 
ſome of the Celtz, or Belge, Gauliſh nations, were 


the firit that entered our iſland, and peopled it and | 


that the Druids went along with them. 

Hornius, in his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
believes all the learning and philoſophy of the Druids to 
have been derived from the Aſſyrian magi; who are ſtill 


called, in Germany, trutten, or truttner ; and that, as 


magus has loſt its ancient ſignification, which was ho- 


nourable, and now ſignifies a magician, or ſorcerer; ſo 
Druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has likewiſe degene- 


rated, and now ſignifies no other than a perſon who has 
commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic. And, 


2 U | accords 
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D R U 


accordingly, in Frieſland, where there anciently were | 


Druids, witches-are now called Druids, Gale, Dicken- 
ſon, and ſome others, vainly contend, that the Druids 
borrowed all their philoſophy, as well as religion, from 
the Jews. - h / 3 
There were alſo women who hore the appellation Dru- 
ides, or Nruide, among the Gauls, &. The authors 
of the Hiſtoria Auguſta, particularly Lampridius, and 
Vopiſcus, make mention of theſe, 3 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius, is a little in doubt 
Who theſe women were z but he gives into the moſt eaſy 
and plauſible opinion, that they were either the wives or 
the children of the Druzds. | 


/ 


5 | 
DRUM, Tympanum, a military muſical inſtrument, ſaid by | 
Le Clerc to be an oriental invention, and brought v the 


- Arabians, or perhaps the Moors, into Spain; of ule, 
both among the foot and dragoons, ſerving to call the 
ſoldiers together, and to direct their march, attack, 
retreat, &c. | | | „„ 
The body of the drum is made of very thin oak, which 
is bent into a cylinder, and covered at each end with 
parchment, which is ſtrained, or braced, more or Jeſs, 
according to the height or depth of the ſound required, 
by ſmall cords and fliding leathers; and is then ſtruck 
with ſticks. The depth of the drum is equal to its 
' breadth, which does not exceed two feet and a half, be- 
cauſe no ſkins can be had to cover bigger. Every troop 
of dragoons, and every company of foot or artillery, has 
two or more drums, according to the number of men. 
There are alſo drums whoſe body is of brafs, which are 


of uſe principally among the horſe. See RETTLE- 


fun. | 

Drum, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed 

to beat the drum. When a battalion is drawn up, the 
drums ate on the flanks; and when it marches by divi- 
ſions, they march between them. On | | 
There are divers beats of the drum; as the general march, 
donble march, ajjembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, 
retraite, reveille, tat-teo, &c. See ASSEMBLY, CHA- 
MADE, &Cc. | | | 0 

DRUu-major, is that perſon in a regiment who beats the 


beſt drum, commands the others, and teaches them their 


duty. Every regiment has a um- major. | 
Drum, in Anatomy, or Ear-DRu u, denotes a cavity in 

the inner ear; thus called from the reſcmblance it bears 

to the figure of a war-drum. See EAR. | 

Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by ana- 

tomiſts called alſo tympanum, drum; but, more properly, 

membrana tympant. | „ 

Ihe office of this drum, or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted by anatomiſts. The account beſt 
warranted is, that being a medium for the conveyance 
of the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different de- 


grees of tenſion, it ſerves to modify the ſound, and pro- 


pagate it to the nerve well proportioned, and commen- 

ſurate thereto. See HEARING, and SOUND. 

Dou, String of the. See CUORDA Tympani, and EAR. 
DRuM-head of a capſtan. See CAPSTAN | 

Drum, in Architecture. See TaAMBOUR  _ 


Daum is uſed to ſignify a kind of fiſh in Virginia. The 
oi of this fiſh is ſaid to cure pains in the limbs, frequent 


in that country. See Phil. Tranſ. NY 454. $ 1. 
DruUM, Mire. See BIiTTERN. e | 


 DRUNGUS, ay, a body, or company of forces; | 


thus called in the latter times of the Roman empire. 


Ihe name drungus, as appears from Vegetius, lib. iii.“ 
cap. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even 
enemies troops; but, under the Eaſtern empire, it 


came in uſe for the troops of the empire itſelf; where 
it amounted, pretty nearly, to what we call a regiment, 
or brigade. . DO | 


The ſame author notes, that Hoy yos, among the mo- 


dern Greeks, ſignifies a H, or rod, the badge of a dig- 
nity, or office, as ag/a among the Turks; and he thinks, 
that the name may be formed from the Latin truncus. 
But it appears from Vegetius, that drungus is a barba- 
rous, not a Latin word. Spelman takes it for Saxon; 
becauſe, at this day, throng, in Engliſh, ſignifies a mul- 
titude. Salmaſius derives it from puyyos, beak; on ac- 
count of the drungus's being diſpoſed beak-wiſe, or ter- 
minating in a point. 


Loeunclavius obſerves, that the 4runzus was not leſs than 


one thouſand men, nor more than four thouſand. 

 DRUNKENNESS, Ebrieiy, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts 
in a preternatural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſ- 
compoſure” of its fibres; occaſioned by the fumes, or 
ſpirituous parts of liquors. It is accounted for thus: 


an immoderate quantity of wine taken into the ſtomach, 


is there heated, and undergoes a kind of efferveſcence ; 
which ariſes the more readily, as the liquor abounds the 
more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes attenuated 


and rarefied; ſo that the groſſer parts being left behind, 


7 


| its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, and fk, 


the veins to the brain, or are conveyed throu 
tion, they are ſent through the carotid arte 


of the brain itſelf, from the freſh {tock of 
phur continually aſcending into them : hene 


phirenetic. | 


_ Drunkenneſs is puniſhable by the laws of England, Th 


_ keeper convicted of the ſame ofence, ſhall be diſab 

to keep any ſuch alebouſe for three years, 
cers and perfons belonging to his majeſty's ſhips of wi 

* ) 


as a court martial ſhall think fit to impcſe. 


of nature, which directs us to preſerve the uſe of Ouy 


DRUPE, among Botan'/is, a ſpecies of pericarpium, con 


DRUSA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by fore of the 


ſome peculiar kinds of it. But in general it is under 
ſtood to fignify both the pyrites and the marcaſite. 
RUSES, or DRus1aNs, in Eccigſiaſtical Hiſtory, a people 


who call themſelves Chriſtians, and occafionally profel 
themſelves Mahometans; but all their Chriſtianity con- 


courage, and underſtanding, to more uſeful and exalted 
_ purſuits than tracing characters upon paper; and are not 
able to conceive how a man who is capable of bearing 


Turks, who govern them by emirs, that bave ſeveral 


others ſay, they are deſcended from the Franks, whom 
RY. A ary air, ceteris paribus, leſſens the weight of the 


DRY Baths, Confefts, Dock, See the ſubſtantives. 


| paſſed but on one: in which reſpect it might be called 
dry. See INTEREST, and Us uRx. | 


Dry Fiþ, Fruits, Maſs, Meaſures. See the ſubſtantives. 
Dry Meat, in the Manege, is uſed for corn and hay- 


13 frequently put to dry meat. 
Dry Moat, Kent, Storax, Suture, Spavin. See the ſub- 


DRY ADES, Dxy aps, in the Heethen Theology, the nymphs 


D R U 


3" troy 
to the heart; whence, after a farther heat and mas 
. te N. 

a a ri 
the brain: hence neceſſarily ariſes a repleton *'b 
meninges of the brain, and a compreſſion of . & 
Wy 


rarehea 


obſtruction of the pores or paſſages of the © Ally, wi 


quent and diſorderly pulſation of the Rn» 
other ſymptoms of this diſtempered ſtate. ' md t 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give drunken... 
only ſuch as, by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are 22 
for an efferveſcence in the ſtomach and heart, tg Fo 
their ſubtle attenuated parts plentifully to the brai 5 
It is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for x 

tony, is drunkenneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurſcit of 0. 
is a ſurfeit of wine; than which nothing can be Wie 
contrary to nature. Cheyne. "M 
The ancient Lacedæmonians uſed to make t 
frequently drunk, to give their children an averfon 

horror for this vice. The Indians hold Am 
ſpecics of madneſs; and, in their language, the fin 
term ramjam, that ſignifies d. unkard, ſignifies at, , 


penalty is five. thillings fine, or the ſtocks in cafe gg 
non-payment. For a ſecond offence, the guilty perſon 
may be bound to his good behaviour. And an alchoute. 


led 


All flag of. 


being guilty of Aruntenneſe, are liable to ſuch puniſhment, 
ä See ſtat. 4 
Jac. I. c. 5. 21 Jac. I. c. 7. 22 Geo. Il. c. 33. 

Hobbes makes voluntary druntenneſs a breach of the lay 


reaſon. The law of England alſo docs not allow it «- 
be an excule in any caſe whatſoever. 


liſting of a ſoft, fleſhy, and ſucculent pulp, withou 
valves, in the center of which there is a nucleus. & 
PERICARPIUM. 8 Co 


Saxon miners to the common pyrites, and by others u 


of Paleſtine, inhabiting the environs of mount Libanon, 


ſiſts in ſpeaking with reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
Virgin Mary. They are ſomewhat jealous of their 
wives, who only among them know how to read or 
write. They conſider men as deſtined by their ſtrength, 


arms, can amuſe himſelf with turning over the leaves 
of a book. They carry on a trade in wine, ſilk, corn, 
and faltpetre. They have had ſeveral diſputes with the 


times been ſtrangled by them. | 


The Druſes are probably the remains of the Chriſtian 
armies in the holy war; and they themſelves now ay, 
that they are deſcended from the Engliſh ; thougi 


Godfrey of Bulloign brought with him to the holy war. 
Pococke's Deſc. of the Eaſt, vol. ii. book i. chap. 1. 


human body, and the contrary quality increaſes it. See 
Mo1s TURE of the air. | | 


RY Exchange, Cambium ficcum, a ſoſt appellation, an- 
ciently uſed to diſguiſe uſury under, intimating ſome | 
thing to paſs on both ſides; whereas, in truth, nothing 


Cambium ficcum, ſays Lud. Lopes, de Contra. & Negat. 9 
cambium non habens exiſtentiam cambit, ſed apparenttam, de- 
inſtar arboris exſiccate, &c. 


Aſter taking the horſe from graſs, or houſing him, he 


ſtantives. 


of the woods; a ſort of imaginary deitics, which the 
ancients believed to inhabit the woods and groves, and 
to hide themſelves under the bark of the oak, called by 
the Greeks pug. _ 
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Fred from the hamadryades, in that _ 
; ched to ſome particular tree, with whic 
w_ nl word and with which they died; whereas 
| they Fir were the goddeſſes of the trees and woods in 
m K and lived at large, in the middle thereof. For, 
8 ** properly ſignifies an oak, it was alſo uſed 
in general. | 
e find mention made, in divers authors, of a 
kind of propheteſſes, or witches, among the Gauls, 
alled dryades, Or rather druides. See DRolps. a 
2 yYERS in Painting, are ſubſtances ſo called from their 
o in remedying the fault of oils, which dry too ſlowly. 
no OIL. 
5 in Belen, the name of a genus of plants of the 
icoſandria piheynia clafs ; called allo by ſome dryaaza, 
and by Tournefort and others made a ſpecies of the cary- 
ophyllata. The characters are theſe : the perianthium 1s 
conipoſed of one leaf divided into eight ſtraight obtuſe 
equal ſegments, ſomewhat ſhorter than the petals of the | 
lower: the flower conſiſts of eight oblong expanded | 
emarginated petals, inſerted into the cup: the ſtamina 
| are numerous, very ſhort capillary filaments inſerted 
into the cup: the antheræ are ſimple and ſmall: the 
a are numerous, ſmall, and ſet cloſe together: 
the ſtyles are capillary, and are inſerted into the ſides 
of the germina; and the ſtigmata are ſimple: there is 
no ſruit, but the ſeeds ſtand naked together, and are 
numerous, and of a roundiſh compreſſed figure, and 
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houſe. ſuſtain a number of hairy ſtyles. _ : 
diſabled | DRYINUS, Oak-ſnate, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſo called from 


lag 0h. 
of War, 
ſhmen, 
ſtat, 4 


its being uſually found about hollow oaks, Bellonius, 
who has mentioned it, ſays, that ſcarce any ſerpent | 
grows to a larger ſize, or makes a more terrible hiſſing. 
Authors in general ſeem however ſo little agreed about 
its deſcription, that it is not eaſy to aſcertain the name 
to any peculiar ſpecies of ſnake. | : | 
| DRYILES /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſubſtance but ill deſerving the name of a 
ſtone; it being only foſſile wood found in detached 
maſſes. There is much of this foſſile wood found in 
Italy, in the banks and on the ſhores of rivers. We 
know alſo by what we ſee of the foſſile wood of Eng- 
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from that of almoſt unaltered wood, to abſolute ſtone 
or mineral matter, with only the ſuperficial grain of 
wood, See Foſſile W 00D. fn | 
; | DRYOPEIA, Aevorera, in Antiquity, an anniverſary day 
People obſerved in memory of Dryops, one of Apollo's ſons. 
ibanon, 
profeſs 
ty con- 
nd the 
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trignia claſs : the calyx is cut into five ſegments; the 
petals are five; and the fruit is a covered capſule, con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed. | | ; 


| DS JERENANG, a name by which ſome authors have 


1 | 
DUALISM, or DiTat 15M, an opinion which ſuppoſes. 
two principles, two gods, or two independent uncreated 
beings, of which one is the firſt cauſe of good, the other 
of evil. See ManicHEEs. _ . | 
DUBBING a coc#, cutting off his comb and wattles. 
DUBIOUS Acids. See Acins. | 


1riſtian 
w ſay, 
though 


in the name of the ſenate, to foreign princes. 
whom 


V War. te beginning of ſuch patents, the name of the duke, or 
70 | doge, is wrote in capitals, thus, N—— Dei Gratia| 
ot the Dux Venetiarum, &c. The date of ducals is uſually in 


. Jee Latin, but the body is in Italian. 


A courier was diſ- 
patched with 


„ M- 


a againſt the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 
vg | UCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold or ſilver, ſtruck 
othing in the dominions of a duke; being about the ſame value 


called 


four ſhillings and fix pence 


with a Spaniſh piece of fight, or a French crown, or 
twice as 


ot, ef 


| much, when of gold. See Coix. 
n, da- 


againſt the emperor 
4 lelf duke of Ravenna, 
called himſelf Exarcha, i. e. without lord or ruler ; 
— to ſhew his independence, 
x very pure gold, in his own name, and with his own 
5 4 which were called ducati, ducats; as Procopius 
elates the ſtory. 
oe him, the firſt who {truck ducats were the Vene- 
ans, who called them alſo Zecchini, or ſequins, from 


vernor of Italy; who, revoltin 
_— the Younger, made him, 
an 


tires 
hay. 
m, he 


> ſub- 


-mphs 
h the 


1 1 n the place where they firſt were ſtruck. This 
FEE about the year 1280, in the time of John Danduli : | 


ut we h 


Ts ave pretty good evidence, that Roger king of 


 DUCES tecum, a writ commanding one to appear at a 
hund, that it may be found in all degrees of petrifaftion, | 


DRYPIS, in Botany, a genus of plants of the pentandria| | | 
| DUCK, Anas, in Ornithology, the name of a very large 


called a ſpecies of palm-tree, from the fruit of which is 
procured dragon's blood. Kempfer, Amoen. Exot. 


| DUBITATIVE Conjunctions. See CoxjuncTIon. | 
DUCAL, The letters patent granted by the ſenate of 
Venice, are called ducals : fo alſo are the letters wrote, | 


The denomination of ducal is derived hence ; that, at]. 


a ducal to the emperor, returning him | 
thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 1716) 


erling, when of ſilver; and 


he origin of ducats is referred to one Longinus, go-|. 


{truck pieces of money | 
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Sicily had coined ducats as early as 1240. And Du- 
Cange ſcruples not to affirm, that the firſt ducats were 
ſtruck in the duchy of Apulia, in Calabria. The chicf 
gold ducats now curfent, are, the ſingle and double ar- , 
cats of Venice, Florence, Gowaz Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Fianders. Holland, and 
Zurich. The heavieſt of them weighs five penny- 
weights ſeventeen grains, and the lighteſt five penny- 
weights ten grains; which is to be underſtood of the 
double dycats, and of the ſingle in proportion. 
The Spaniards have no ducats of gold; but, in lieu 
thereof, they make uſe of the ſilver one; which, with 
them, is no real ſpecies, but only a money of account, 
hke our pound. It is equivalent to eleven rials. See 
RIAL. The filver ducats of Florence ſerve there for 
crowns. | | 


DUCATOON, a filver coin, ſtruck chiefly in Italy ; par- 


ticularly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, 
Mantua, and Parma: though there are alſo Dutch and 
Flemiſh ducatoons. uot So | 
They are all nearly on the ſame ſooting; and, being a 
little both finer and heavier than the piece of eight, are 
valued at two pence or three pence more, viz. at about 
four ſhillings and eight pence ſterling. | 
There is alſo a gold ducatoon, ſtruck and current chiefly 
in Holland: it is equivalent to twenty florins, on the 
on, of one ſhilling and eleven pence halfpenny the 
orin. | 


| DUCENARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer in the Roman 


army, who had the command of two thouſand men. 
The emperors had alſo ducenarii among their procura- 
tors, or intendants, called procuratores ducenarii. Some 
ſay, that theſe were ſuch whoſe ſalary was two hundred 
ſeſterces; as in the games of the circus, horſes hired for 
two hundred ſeſterces, were called dzcenari. Others 
hold, that ducenarii were thoſe who levied the two hun- 
dredth penny, the officers appointed to inſpect the raiſing, 
of that tribute. In the inſcription at Palmyra, the word 
ducenarius, in Greek Puxeyzprog, occurs very often. 


 DUCENTESIMA, in Antiquity, a tax of the two hun- 


dredth penny, exacted by the Roman emperors. 8 
day 

in chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, or 
other things, which the court would view. 98 


Docks tecum licet languidus, a writ directed to a ſheriff 


who, having in his cuſtody a priſoner, in a perſonal ac- 
tion, returns, upon a habeas corpus, that he is ades lan- 
guidus, that, without danger of death, he cannot have 
his body before the juſtices. | 5 5 


genus of birds, of the order of anſeres; the characters of 
which are theſe: the beak is ſhorter in proportion than 
that of the gooſe, ſtrong, flat or depreſſed, and commonly 
furniſhed at the end with a nail, and the edges divided 
into ſharp lamellæ; and the feet proportionably larger, 
with the middle toe the longeſt : the legs are ſhorter, and 
are placed farther backward; and the back is flatter, and 
the body more compreſſed : the noſtrils are ſmall and 
oval; and the tongue broad, with the edges near the 
| baſe fringed. Some of theſe love the freſh waters, 
others are found only at ſea, and of both theſe are very 
numerous ſpecies. See Ad as. os | 
This fowl is furniſhed with a peculiar ſtruQure of veſſels 
about the heart, which enable it to live without refpira- 
tion a conſiderable time under water, as is neceſſary for 
it in diving. 'This made Mr. Boyle think it a more proper 
object for experiments by the air-pump, than any of the 
other birds. A full-grown duct being put into the re- 
ceiver of the air-pump, of which ſhe filled one third 
part, and the air exhauſted, the creature ſeemed to bear 
it better for the firſt moments, than a hen or other ſuch 
fowl; but after about a minute, ſhe gave great ſigns of 
diſcompoſure, and in leſs than two minutes her head 
fell down, and the appeared dying, till revived by letting 
in the air. Thus whatever facility of diving, this and 
other water- ſowl may have, it does not appear, that they 
can ſubſiſt without air for reſpiration, any longer than 
other animals. A young callow duck was afterwards 
tried in the ſame manner, and with the ſame ſuccels, 
being reduced very near death in leſs than two minutes. 
But it is obſervable, that both birds ſwelled extremely 
on the pumping out of the air, ſo as to appear much 
larger to the ſpeCtators, eſpecially about the crop. It 
not being intended that any water-fowl ſhould Jive in 
an exceedingly rarified air, but only be able to continue 
on occaſion ſome time under water; nature, though ihe 
has provided them with the means of this, has done 
nothing for them in regard to the other. 
The ſtrongeſt inſtance of this creature's heing calculated 
to live any where, we have in the accounts of the blind 
ducks of the Zirchnitzer lake in Carniola. It is now 
well known, that this lake communicates with 8 
| 5 ake 


degree of light to which they ſeem accuſtomed in their 
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Jake under ground in the mountain Savornick, and fills | 
or empties itſelf according to the fulneſs or emptineſs of 
that lake; the waters of the upper lake * off at 
the time of its emptying by large holes in the bottom, 
and that in vaſt quantities. Ihe ducks, which are very 
plentiful in the water, are often carried down with it, 
and forced into the ſubterraneous lake the waters retire 
to. In this unnatural habitation, many of them doubt- 
leſs periſh, but ſome remain alive ; theſe become blind 
and loſe all their feathers, and in the next filling of the 
lake, both they and vaſt numbers of fiſh are thrown up 
with the water. They are fat at this time, but make a 
ſtrange appeararice in their naked ſtate, and are eably 
caught, for want of fight to avoid the danger. In about | 
a fortnight they recover their ſight and their feathers, and 
are then of the ſize of a common wild duck, but of a 
black colour, having a white ſpot upon their forehead. 
When opened on being taken at their firſt coming up in | 
their blind ſtate, their ſtomachs are found full of ſmall 
fiſhes, and ſomewhat reſembling weeds. It ſeems from 
this, that they cannot be abſolutely blind, but that the 


dark habitation, had formed their eyes to fee by that | 
ſmall quantity, ſo well as to get their food by it; and 
their blindneſs on coming into broad day-light again, 1s 
no other than that of a man who has been long in the | 
dark, on having in an inſtant a large blaze of candles 


| ſet juft under his eyes. The eye in neither caſe can | 
bear the ſudden change, and muft be habituated to it, 


before it can ſee objects by it. Theſe blind ducks are not 
only caſt up in this lake, but after great rains they are | 
frequently thrown up at a hole in the mountain Storſeg, | 
near the town of Laas. The water guſhing out at this 
hole with great force on theſe occaſions, brings away 
with it thefe blind and bald ducts; and their frequency 
on theſe occafions in theſe places, makes them be 
eſteemed no rarity ; but the common people underſtand 


that there are under-ground lakes, which they inhabit, 


and out of which they are thus thrown. Phil. Tranſ. 3 


Ne 19 . | | | 15 | 
'There are two ſorts of ducks common with us, the tame, 
and the wild; the anas boſchas of Linnæus, .and domeſtica 


of, other authors. The mallard of this ſpecies has its | 


bill of a yellowiſh green; the head and neck are of a 
deep and ſhining green; more than half round the lower 
part of the neck is an incomplete circle of white; the 


upper part of the breaſt is of a purpliſh red, and the be- 
inning of the back of the ſame colour; the breaſt and | 
belly of a pale grey, marked with tranſverſe ſpeckled 
lines of a duſky hue. The ſcapulars are white, barred 


with brown; the ſpot on the wing 1s of a rich purple; 


the tail conſiſts of twenty-four feathers, the four middle | 


ones of which are black and ſtrongly curled upwards, 

which diſtinguiſhes the male of ch 

others: but the females have not this mark. Their 
plumage is of a pale reddiſh brown, ſpotted with black: 


the legs are of a ſaffron colour. The common tame ſpe- | 


_ cies take their origin from theſe : the drakes, however 
they vary in colour, always retain the curled feathers of 
the tail; and both ſexes the form of the bill of the wild 
kind. Pennant. | | | 


The firſt ſort is very beneficial to the huſbandman, and 
at the ſame time requires no charge to keep, as living on | 


| loſt corn, worms and ſnails, &c. Indeed once a year, 
this fowl is a great layer of eggs; and when ſhe ſits, 


muſt be carefully fed with barley or other grain. As to | 
the ducklings, they are fed in the ſame manner as gol- | 
ins; and may be fattened in three weeks time with any 


kind of pulſe or grain, and plenty of water. | 

For preſerving wild ducks, a place, with a pond in it, 
muſt be walled in, and covered with a ſtrong net; the 
pond is to be ſet with tufts of oziers, and, have many 


ſecret holes and creeks ; whereby they will be induced | 
to feed freely, though confined. Teal, widgeons, ſhel- | 
drakes, and green plovers, may alſo be ordered in the | 


ſame manner. See Decor. 
Of exotics or foreign ducks, authors deſcribe many ſpe- 
cles; as, | | 


Duck, the Black or Velvet, Anas nigra or fuſca. The male | 


of this ſpecies is larger than the tame duck. The bill is 

broad and ſhort, yellow on the ſides, black in the mid- 
dle, and the hook red : the head and part of the neck is 
black tinged with green ; behind each ear is a white 
ſpot ; and in each wing is a white feather; all the reſt 
of the plumage is of a fine black, and ſoft as velvet: 
the legs and fect are red; the webs black. The female 
is entirely of a deep brown colour, the marks behind 
each ear and on the wings excepted: the bill wants the 
protuberance at the baſe which Linnæus gives to the 
male. This ſpecies is common on the coaſts of Nor- 
way, but ſeldom appears with us except in hard winters. 
Ray and Pennant. 


Dv ex, Braſilian, is about the ſize of a gooſe. 


| 


Dock, St. Cuthbert's, Anas molliffima of Linnæus, 


Duck, Decoy. See DR cov. 5 | 
Duck, The Fly-Catching, Anas Muſearia, is a name giren 


Duck, Anas Strepera, is a ſpecies of duck which frequent 


acroſs the eyes on each ſide. On the hind part of the 
neck, juſt beneath the ends of theſe bars, is a brow 
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legs and feet are brown, and its body aw, 
with a green gloſs, except the upper part of 8 3 
which is white, It has a creſt compoſed of black BY 
thers on its head, and a large red fleſhy tubercle gy * 
origin of the bill, and a naked red membrane dend the 
eyes. It flies to the top of the higheſt trees _ 
very fleſhy and delicately-taſted bird, argraave, © 


and Figy 
Weſtern 


of Wormius, is a ſpecies of duck found in the 
iſles of Scotland, and in the Farn iſles, but in pre 

numbers in Norway, Iceland, and Greenland Fo 
which a great quantity of ſoft down, called eide- or "y 
produced from the breaſt of the bird in breeding ſeaſ * 
is annually imported. It is much valued for ug. 
beds, coverlets, &c. The male and female differ ve 
much in this ſpecies; the male very much reſemble, h 
common duck, but is about twice its ſize; its dil n 
black; the feathers of the forehead and cheeks ady, 4 
far into the baſe, ſo as to form two very ſharp an 25 
the forchead is of a full velvet black; from the ON 
the hind part of the head is a broad black bar, hall 


pea-green mark, that appears like a ſtain; the crown of 
the head, the cheeks, the neck, back, ſcapulars ang 
coverts of the wings are white; the lower Part of the 
breaſt, the belly, tail, and quill feathers, are black, and 
the legs are green. I he female is a duſky brown, ſpot. 
ted with black. This ſpecies forms its neſts in the hole 
of rocks, and among the ſtones on the ſea-ſhore, and lays 
a number of eggs, which are of a pale olive colour 
large, gloſſy, and ſmooth, and well taſted. Ray 2 
ennant. 5 | | 


to a kind of duck from its catching flies which play about 
the waters. 'This is deſcribed as a diſtin& ſpecies, but 
Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it to be the ſame with our wild gud, 
Linnzus makes it the Anas Chpeata, or ſhoveler. 


freſh water, uſually called the gadwal! and gray. It i 
about the ſize of the widgeon. The bill is black and flat; 
the head and upper part of the neck are of a reddih 
brown, ſpotted with black; the lower part, the breaſ, 


the upper part of the back, and the ſcapulars, are beau- 


is ſpecies from all | 


Duck, Anas Clangula, or Platyrynchos, a ſpecies of gut 
commonly called golden-eye, found about the ſea-coalts 
and frequently freſh waters. Its body is ſhort and thick; 

its head large, of a deep black, nlofſed with green, aud 


Duck, broad. beaked, Anas clypeata, or Latiroftra, a ſpecies 


| peter 3 the head and upper part of the neck ol 


the tail aſh-coloured, edged with white; the coverts on 
the ridge of the wing are of a pale reddiſh brown; thoſe 


black; the back of the ſame colour; and though it bs 
the ſame marks on the wings, they are much leſs brigit 


or four-eyes ; the irides are of a bright yellow; the nec 


black; the wings are black and white, and the tail 


coloured; the legs duſky. See Tab. Birdi. No. 56 


is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common duct; the beak 5 


or ſupplied with thin lamine, that lock into e 


tifully marked with black and white lines; the belly ig 
of a dulky white, the rump above and below is black; 


beneath are of a purpliſh red, the loweſt of a deep black; 
the greater quill-feathers are duſky; the inner web «i 
three of the leſſer quill-feathers are white, which forms 
a conſpicuous ſpot; the legs are orange-coloured. The 
breaft of the female is of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted wit 


than thoſe of the male. Ray and Pennant. 


its neck ſhort; its beak is ſhort and broad at the bale, 
and black; at each angle of the beak there is a large 
white ſpot, whence the Italians call this bird 9a bi, 


ſhoulders, breaſt, and belly, are white, and the bac 


wholly black; the legs are very ſhort, the feet broad, 
and both of an orange-colour ; the hinder toe 1s {mall 
but is edged on each fide by a membrane which ad 
much to its breadth. The head of the female is of! 
deep brown, tinged with red; the neck grey; bre 

and belly white, coverts and ſcapulars duſky and al. 


Ray and Pennant. 


of ſea- ducl, known with us by the name of ſhoveler. | 

remarkably broad, whence its name, and grows ow 

and rounder toward the end, where it is hollowed - 

a ſhield, and the edges of each mandible are 2 
5 ac 


when the mouth is cloſed. The irides are of 3 bright 


lackiſh green; the lower part of the neck, the br | 
and the ſcapulars are white; the back brown 3 4 
coverts of the wings of a fine ſły- blue; thoſe next py 
quill feathers tipt with white : the greater quill ſea * 
are duſky ; the exterior webs of thoſe in the mi 5 
of a gloſſy green; the tail is ſhort and variegate 


black an e; the belly of a bay- colour; wa 


* 


colours are leſs b 


ſembles t 

Dock, Hoc 

ſhape and 

in the ſhap 

hooked downwa 
and ſlenderer. 


þ billed, 


by Nieremberg, 
8 to that of a 
deſcribed. Ray 


CK | 
8 ek, Morillon, 


ſpecies of ſea- duct, ſomewh 


hill is of a ye 
angles; head of a du 
e bill to neck 75 
| paſſin | rey. 
t of Fi, ble lines; 
a broad | ſpots of white. 
rown of tail is dulky 3 


ars and yellow. This is ſuppoſed to be 
of the caps roſs, Ray and Pennant. 
ick, and Duck, Muſcovy, Anas Moſchat * | 
n, ſpot. the duck kind. The general colour both in the male and 

he holes female is a purpliſh black, variegated wi 
and lays | the female is ſometimes quite white. The beak and feet 
| It has red fleſhy protuberances about its beak | 
is hoarſe, and ſcarce audible, unleſs. 
Its eggs are remarkably round. Ray 


colour, are red. 


Ray and and eyes; its voice 


when it is angry. 
and Linnæus. 


hat of the common 1 


„e of the common 
ST the bill, which is ſomewhat longer and 


rds; and in the head, which is ſmaller 
Ray. | 
| „g cornicenſis, an American duch, deſcribed 
ren, Horn, mages 4 25 from the ſimilitude of its 
huntſman's horn. It is very imperfeCtly 


DUC 


n Lybi See Muſt Duck 

8 ian. See Muſcov ; 
ere Gray bane, b ws e is a ſmall 
at larger than the teal. The 
llowiſh brown; the irides gold-coloured ; the 
ſky ruſt colour; round the upper part of the 
a collar of white; beneath that a broader of 
he back and coverts are duſky, with a few 
the greater coverts duſky, with a few large 
The breaſt and belly are white; the 
the ſides above the thighs black; the legs 
the ſame with the 


e giren Duck, Hack, Anas nigra. See SCOTER, 


1 abo ck. Burrough, Anas Tadorna. 
. bo _ . Anas arctica of Cluſius. See PUFFIN. 

1d dui, Duck, Scaup, Anas marila, is a ſpecies of duck ſomewhat 
| | ſmaller than the common duck, and of a ſtrange diverſity 
requents of colours, even in the different birds of the ſame ſpecies, 
y. It is inlomuch, that it is not eaſy to find two perfectly alike 
ind flat; | inaflock of forty or fifty. The beak is blue, and the 
reddih moſt common colours of the other parts are theſe : the 
> break; | + head, and part of the neck, are of a greeniſh black; the 
re beau- S Jower part of the neck has ſome whiteneſs, and the breaſt | 
belly iz js black; the belly is white, with a mixture of yellow 
black; in the lower part, and near the anus it becomes black. 
verts on The upper part of the neck is a ſooty black ; the middle 
13 thoſe of the back is white, variegated with duſky browniſh | 
) black; lines, and the rump and tail are brown, as are alſo the 
web af wings, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of white; the tail is 
h forms not above two inches long; the legs are bluiſh. Theſe 
J. The birds take their name from feeding on 


ed with ſhell fiſh. Ray. 


s bright 


he baſe, which are white; 


a large Doucx, Pintail, or ſharp-tailed, Anas acuta, or caudacuta, a | 
| ſpecies of duck, ſometimes called the cracker and ſea- 
e neck, | e is of the ſize of the common wigeon. Its 

e back bead is all over of a ferruginous brown, but behind 

e tail i the ears there is a flight tinge of purple; its neck is 
| broad, ſomewhat longer than that of the wigeon, and its beak 
; ſmall, | ' . Ofa bluiſh black; the head is ſmall, and on each fide of 
ch adds it is a white ſtreak,” which reaches down to the throat; 


occhi 


is of 2 the throat is grey, variegated with tranſverſe lines, as is 
breit Alo the back; but the ſhoulder-feathers are, in a great 
id all- meaſure, black; the tail is grey, with a mixture of white 


lo. 50. 5 about the edges of the ſeathers; the two middle feathers 
are black, and longer than the others, and run out into 
ſpecies narrow points, whence this bird has the name of ſea- 


lr. | | Pheaſant ; the feet are of a lead colour. The female is 
beak 1 | of a light brown colour, ſpotted with black. Ray. 
roader UCK, Tufted, Anas fuligula, is ſometimes called capo negro, 


ed like 
tinated 
| other re of a fine yell 


bright 


; of 3 { the wings are of a pur 
without; and at th 


beth 
n;t White and the 
23 Ide reſt of the 
eathers with purple 
dle ne teen feather 
4 with * The female has 


broad, of a bluiſh 


h it has Dock, Long-tailed, Anas glacialis, is a ſpecies of duck which 

breeds in the moſt northern parts of the world, and only 
| Viſits our coaſts in the ſevereſt winters. The bill of this 
of Jul | ſpecies is ſhort, black at the tip and baſe, and orange- 
-coaſts, Coloured in the middle; the feet are red; the head, 
d thick; | throat, breaſt, and belly, are white; the four middle 
en, and ' feathers of the tail are black, and longer than the other, 


Linnzus and Pennant. 


ſecondaries are white tipt with black. 
plumage is black, varied about the head 
3 the tail is very ſhort, and conſiſts of four- 
$3 the legs of a bluiſh grey; the webs black. 
no creſt, Ray and Pennant. For other 


eir extremities, and 


e yell- * ſpecies of duck, ſee Tear and Wigro N. | 
apple, podophyllum, in Botany, a | Indeed, it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they be 


-atheſs VUCK's foot, or May 
Senn of the poyandrig monegynia claſs. 


Vol. II. No 


104. 


a, Is the largeſt ſpecies of 


with white, though 


See TADORNA. 


ſcaup, or broken 


Luer guedula criſtata, and the little morillan. The bill is | 
grey, and the hook black; the irides 
ow ; the head is adorned with a thick 
ut ſhort pendent creſt; the belly and under coverts of 
e white; the quill-feathers duſky 


part within, 


Its charac- 


ters are theſe: the bud of the flower Is inclofed 
in a large three-leaved empalement, in form of a ſpa- 
tha or ſheath; it has nine roundiſh concave petals, 
plaited on their borders, and ſmaller than the empale+ 
ment; and a roundiſh germen, without a ſtyle, crowned 
by a plaited obtuſe ſtigma. The germen turns to an 
oval capſule of one cell, crowned by the ſtigma, and 
filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 'T here is but one ſpecies, a 
native of North America. 


Duck's meat, Lemna, or Lenticula, inn Botany, a genus of 


the monoecia diandria claſs, whoſe characters are theſe : 
itgrows in the water, and is ſeated at the ſuperficies; its 
appearance 1s quite fimple and foliaceous, and its roots 
flender, capillaceous, and pellucid. This genus pro- 
duces male and female flowers, neither of which have 
any corolla. The calyx is ſingle-leaved; the fruit is an 
unilocular capſule. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies of 
this plant. | | 

This is a ſmall plant which frequently covers the whole 
ſurface of ponds and ditches, conſiſting only of ſmall 
round green leaves, having neither flower nor ſeed per- 


ceixable; only ſrom the middle of the under fide of 


each leaf, ſmall white thready roots. | 

Duck's meat, is of a cooling, mollifying nature, good to 
be applied to inflammations, St. Anthony's fire, or the 
ſhingles; alſo for the gout, either applied by itſelf, or 
mixed with barley meal. Six ounces of a ſtrong infu- 
ſion made in white wine, taken for nine days together, 
is commended as a cure for the jaundice. - . 
The duck's meat is thought to be very cooling and lenify- 
ing; ſome apply it as a cataplaſm to eaſe the gout and 
inflammation of the parts; but the repelling the hu- 
mours is to be feared in theſe ſorts of remedies; for 
which reaſon, to aſſuage the pain of the ,hzmorrhoids, 


5 powder two handfuls of duc meat with half an ounce 


of myrrh; put it all in a linen bag, and bathe the piles 
with the water which drops through the bag. 5 
DucKk's meat, Starry, in Botany. See CALLITRICHE. 
DUCEKING, or plunging in water. Olaus Magnus tell us, 
this was a diverſion aneiently practiſed among the Goths, 
by way of exerciſe ; but among the Celtæ, and Franks, 
it was a fort of puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, 
that it was executed among the ancient Germans, on 
the lazy and infamous. At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, 
their men and women of ſcandalous life are condemned 
to the cale, as they call it; that is, to be ſhut up, naked 
to the ſhift, in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of a 
ſhalop, and ducked ſeveral times in the river. The 
ſame is done alſo at Tholouſe, to blaſphemers. Pe: 
DucKiNG is alſo a puniſhment for ſeamen; who are 
thrown into the ſea from the top of the yard of the 
main-maſt ſeveral times, according to the quality of 
their 'offence. Sometimes a cannon-ball is faſtened to 
their feet, to make the fall the more rapid. es” 
There is alſo a kind of dry duczing, wherein the patient 
is only ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above the ſur- 
face of the water: this is a ſpecies of ſtrapada. | 
The puniſhment is uſually made public by the diſcharge 
of a cannon. Es OG 5 | £ 
DucKiING is alſo a penalty, which veteran ſailors pretend to 
inflict on thoſe, who, for the firſt time, paſs the tropic 
of Cancer, the equator, or the Streights of Gibraltar, 
in conſequence of their refuſal or incapacity to pay the 
uſual fine levied on this occaftion. 
DUCKING-Stzo/, in our Cu/ioms. See CUCKING- 
Stool. Ee e N 1 
DUCKUP, a word uſed at ſea by the ſteerſman, or him 
that is at the helm, when either main-ſail, fore ſail, or 
ſprit-ſail hinder his ſight ſo that he cannot ſee to ſteer 
| by a land-mark, or the like; for then his word is, duckup 
the clew lines of thoſe ſails; and as to the fprit-ſail, 
when a ſhot is to be made by a chaſe- piece, and the clew 
of that ſail hinders the fight, they ſay, duckup the clew 
lines of the ſprit-ſail; that is, hale the ſail out of the 


way. | | | | 
DUCT, Ducrtvus, in Anatomy, is applied in a general 
ſenſe to all the canals, or tubes, in the animal body, as 
veins, arteries, &c. through which the humours or 
juices are conveyed. bb 
Doc bas alſo a more immediate application to ſeveral 
particular veſſels: as the * 
DUCTUS Alimentali:, a name given by Dr. Tyſon to the 
gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines; all which make but one 
continued canal, or duct. This dud? he makes the pro- 
per charactereſtie of an animal. | | 
Ducrous Adipoſ, are little veſicles in the omentum, which 
either receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, 
or cells, or elſe bring it to them; for the extreme fine- 
neſs of theſe veſlels cenders it very difficult to trace their 
origin, or courſe. 


hollow, and real duds; or, whether they be not real 


Þ UC 


Abres, ſuch as are obſerved. in the ſpleen, along which 
the liquid fat does, as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its 
way, as the eaſieſt it can find. Malpighi, their firſt 
diſcoverer, inclines to the ſormer opinion. All we 
know for certain, is, that they terminate in little 1 
of fat, concerning the uſe and progrefs. whereof, much 
remains to be conlidered. 5 1 5 
Malpighi ſtarts a doubt, whether the adipoſe du#s may 
not be propagated from fibres Which abound in the 
ſpleen, or thoſe fibres. from them? As alſo, whether 
there be not a yet undiſcovered communication between 
the adipoſe membrane and the omentum ? 

Docs, Aqueous. See AQuVEOUs Humour. | 

Ducrus E)yliferus,. or Roriferus ;, the ſame as dutFus tho- 
racicus. See "I HORACIC. 


Dvcrvs Communis Choledochus, à large canal, formed by 


an union of the dufus cyſticus, and hepaticus. This 
duct, deſcending about four inches, diſcharges itſelf 
into the duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, which does 
the office of avalve, in OY the regreſs of the bile, 
conveyed hereby into the inteſtines. See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. k. See BiLE, and CHOLE- 

 DOCHUS. 0 | | 

The dudtus communis fometimes opens into the duode- 
num at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic due, 


Ducrus Cyſticus, or Meatus Cyſlicus, a large canal, about | 
the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, which ariſing from the neck | 


of the gall-bladder, about two inches diſtance there- 
from, joins the porus biliarius; and, together with it, 
conſtitutes the dutzus communis. See Tab, Anat. 
(Splanch.) f. . lit. d. fig. 5 lit. gg. | 
DucrTs, Excretory. See EXCRETORY. | 
DucTs, Galaphorous. See GALACTOPHOROUS, | 
DucTus Hepaticyſlicus, See CysT-HEPATIC. 4 
Docrus Hepaticus, called alfo Meatus Hepaticus, and Bilary 
Pre, See Porus BiLARIUS. LOS 
Ducnus Lachrymales, the excretory veſſels of the glan- 
_ dulz lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. See 
LACHRYMALIX＋. | 5 | 
DucTus Parcreaticns, à little canal, ariſing from the pan- 
creas, and opening into the duodenum; ſerving to diſ- 
| Charge the pancreatic juice into the inteſtines. Sce 
"PANCREAS, and PANCREATIC Juice. 5 © 
This duct, being firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is fre- 
quently called aus VIRTSUNGLANUS. e 
Duc, Pecquets. See PECQUETS. | 


Ductus pneumaticus, in lchihyslogy, the name of a certain 


Audi or canal, found in all thofe fiſh which have an air- 
bladder, reaching from that bladder to the orifice of the 
ſtomach, or ſome ether part of it. This du is va- 


_ Tiouſly fituated in the different kinds. Artedi Ichthyolog. | 


See AIR BLADDER. 


Doc rus Salivales, the excretory tubes of the ſalival glands ; | 


ſerving to diſcharge the ſecreted faliva into the mouth. 
See DALIVAL duds. = | 


| Ducrvs Thoracicus. See THORACIC du. 4 
Ducrus Unilicalis. See UMBILICALIS Funiculas. 
 DvcTvs Urinarius; the ſame as Urethra., See URETHRA. 
- DUCT, Ducrvs, in Building. See CALIDUCTs, VEN- 


TiDUCTS, OEWERS, CLOACA, &c. | 


DUCTILITY, in PH, a property of certain bodies, | 


whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, 
drawn, ar ſtretched forth, without breaking; or where- 


by they are capable of 3 alterations in their figure | 


and dimenſions. z and o 


gaining in one way as they loſe 
in another. | | | 


Such are metals, which, being urged by the hammer, | 


gain in length and breadth what they loſe in thickneſs ; 
or, being drawn into wire through holes ur iron, grow 
longer as they become flenderer. e 
Such, alſo, are gums, glues, reſins, and ſome other 
bodies; which, though not malleable, yet may be de- 
nominated d:&ile; inafmuch as, when foftened by water, 
fire, or ſome other menſtruum, they may be drawn in- 
to threads. 


Some bodies are ducile both when they are det ang | 


eold, and in all circumſtances: ſuch are metals, and 


particularly gold and filver ; other bodies are dudile, only | 
when they have a certain degree of heat; ſuch as wax, 


and ſubſtances of the ſame kind, and glaſs; and others 


Du cT1IITY of gold. One of the properties of 


again, as ſome kinds of iron, viz. thoſe called by work 

men red-ſhort, braſs, and ſome other metallic allays, 
are dul ile only when cold, and are brittle, when 
hot. | | | 1 EE: 


— 


So that we have two claſſes of dattile bodies; the one | 
hard, and the other ſoft; on each of which we ſhall be- 
| 


ſlow ſome conſiderations. | 


f 92 . | i 
The cauſe of dudtility is very obfcure ; as N in 


great meaſure, on hardneſs; than which there is no- 
thing in nature we know leſs of. It is true, we uſually 
account for hardneſs, from the force of attraction 


between the particles of the hard body; and for ducbilii), | 
1 | 


DU 


from the particles of the ductil: body being, ac . 
jointed, — entangled with e n Ter 
nſtead of fanciful hypotheſes to account for dull, 
ſhall here entertain the reader with ſome try a ' 
circumſtances and phænomena thereof, in the A 
of gold, glaſs, and ſpider's-webs. — 
Obſerving, however, that the du#7ility of metals deer 
in the following order : gold, filver, copper, jeg 
lead. 47 
5 l i gold is, ty 
be the moſt dudzile of all bodies; of which the og 
beaters, and gold wire-drawers, furniſh us with 20 , 
dant proof. Fa, Merſenne, M. Rohault, Dr. Halle * 
have made computations thereof: but they truſted ui 
reports of the workmen. M. Reaumur, in the Memo 
de P Académie Royale des Sciences, an. 1713. took af, N 
way; he made the experiment himſelf. A lingle Nr, 
gold, he found, even in the common gold- leaf, uſed in mol 
of our gildings, is extended into thirty-ſix and a half 
ſquare inches; and an ounce of gold, which, in form; 
a cube, is not half an inch either high, broad, or lon I 
beat under the hammer into a ſurface of 146 and x 45 
ſquare feet; an extent almoſt double to what could h 
done in former time. In Fa. Merſenne's times, i waz 
deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold ſhould ſom 
1600 leaves; which, together, only made a ſurface of 
105 ſquare feet. | 
But the diſtenſion of gold under the hammer (how ©. 
ſiderable ſoever) is nothing to that which it undergoes in 


the drawing-iron. 'I here are gold leaves, in ſome par, 


ſearce the 35.55 part of an inch thick; but 433... wn 
of an inch is a conſiderable thickneſs, in compatiſon cf 
that of gold ſpun on ſilk in our gold thread. 

To conceive this prodigious duetility, it is neceſſary to 
have ſome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawer 
proceed. The wire, and thread we commonly cal 
gold-thread, c. which is only ſilver wire gilt, or co 
vered over with gold, is drawn from a large ingot e 
filver, uſually about thirty pounds weight. This they 
round into a cylinder, or roll, about an inch and a half 
in diameter, and twenty-two inches long, and cover i 
with the leaves prepared by the gold-beater, laying ole 
over another, till the cover is a good deal thicker than 
that in our ordinary gilding; and yet, even then, it i 


very thin; as will be eaſily conceived from the quali 


of gold that goes to gild the thirty pounds of ſilver: tw 


ounces ordinarily do the buſineſs; and, frequently, littl 


more than one. In effect, the full thickneſs of the gol 
on the ingot rarely exceeds x38, or 33; part; and, ſome- 


times not +3, part of an inch. 


But this thin coat of gold muſt be yet vaſtly thinner: the 
ingot is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſever 


irons, each ſmaller than the other, till it be as finc, or finer 


than a hair. Every new hole leflens its diameter; but it 
gains in length what it loſes in thickneſs; and, of con- 
ſequence, increaſes in ſurface : yet the gold {till coveis it: 
it follows the ſilver in all its extenſion, and never leaves 


the minuteſt part bare, not even to the microſcope. Yet, 


how inconceivable muſt it be attenuated while the ingot 
is drawn into a thread, whoſe diameter is 9990 ue 
leſs than that of the ingot! ; 


M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calcul- 


tion, found, that one ounce. of the thread was 3232 fect 
long; and the whole ingot 1163520 feet, Paris meaſure, 


or 96 French leagues; equal to 1264400 Engl 


ſeet, or 240 miles Engliſh; an extent which far fur- 
paſſes what Fa. Merſenne, Furetiere, Dr. Halley, SG 
ever dreamt of. TE 4, { 
Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is 109 


and, beſoretheyſpinit, they flat it, by paſling it betweents 


rolls, or wheels of exceedingly well poliſhed ſteel 3 whic 
wheels, in flatting it, lengthen it by above one _ 
So that our 240 miles are now got to 274. The bre = 
now, of theſe laminz, or plates, DI. Reaumur finde 


as, the utmoſt the gold-beaters can do, we have © 
ſerved, is to extend it to 146 ſquare feet. Pur e . 
thus exceedingly extended, how thin muſt by * 


— I wh 


„ At > wendy = Aa By” 
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4 calculus, it is found to be one 179th 
M. 32 44088861 of an inch; which is ſcarce 
WE 4 the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But he 
bne 90 this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every- 
adds, 1 nal, which is no-ways probable; for in beating 
ds V's me whatever care they can beſtow, it is im- 
__ to extend them equally. "This we N find, by 
"4 eater opacity of ſome parts than others; for, where 
the . (is thickeſt, it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 

wy Nat, computing what the thickneſs of the gold 
3 where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000th 
« of an inch. But what is the one 31 50000th part of 
pF Yet this is not the utmoſt ducliliiy of gold: 
wh inſtead of two ounces of gold to the ingot, which 


lems; e here computed upon, a ſingle one might have 
* 8 050 and; then, the thickneſs of the gold, in the 
© Braingf thinneſt places, would only be the 6300000th part of an | 


In moſt inch. 


d a half d yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made | 
! forme e e yet ſtill be gilt; by only preſſing them 
r long, j more between the flatter's Wheels, they ate extended to 
d a bal double the breadth, and proportionably in length. 80 


could be 
3, it Was 
uld form 
Irface of 


thirtcenth, or fourteenth millionth part of an inch. 


[ect cover for the ſilver: the beſt eye, or even the beſt 
microſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcon- 


OW con- tinuity. 


goes in vine, the ſubtileſt fluid in nature, or even light itſelf, 
de parts, unleſs it be owing to cracks occaſioned by repeated 
ds Part Rrokes of the hammer. Add, that if a piece of this | 
rifon gf gold-thread, or gold-plate be laid to diflolve in aqua- 


fortis, the ſilver will be all excavated, or eat out, and 
the gold left entire, in little tubules. | 


eſſary to 
It ſhould be obſerved, that gold, when it h 


-drawers 
nly cal 


as been {truck 


or co by gold wire drawers, becomes more hard, elaſtic, and 
ingot of {iff, and leſs ductile, fo that it is apt to be crackt or 
his they tom: the ſame thing alſo happens to the other metals by 
d a half percuſſion and compreſſion. But dudlility and tractability | 
cover i may be reſtored to metals in that ſtate, by ANNEALING | 
ing oe them, or making them red hot. Gold ſeems to be more| 


Cr than 
en, It is 
quantity 
Er: two 
ly, littl 
he gold 
I, ſome- 


affected by percuſſion and annealing, than other metals. 
As to the DUC1LITY of ſeſt bodies, it is not yet carried to 
that pitch. 'The reader, however, mult not be ſurpriſed, 


firſt place to the moſt brittle of all other, glaſs. | 
netrated with the heat of the fire, the workmen can 


er: the 
ſeveri} 
or finer 
but i 
of con- 
vels it: 
r leaves 


exceedingly fine and Jong. | 7 5 
Our ordinary ſpinners do not form tlieir threads of ſilk, 
fax, or the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as 
the glaſs-ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter. 


and divers other works, much finer than any hair, and 


e. Yet, which bend and wave like it with every wind. 
e ingot Nothing is more fimple and eaſy than the method of | 
) times making them: there are two workmen employed; the 


firſt holds one end of a piece of glaſs over the flame of a 


alcult lamp; and, when the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond ope- 


32 fert rator applies a glaſs hook to the metal thus in fuſion ; | 
eaſure, and, withdrawing the hook again, it brings with it a 
Engliſh thread of glaſs, which {till adheres to the maſs : then, | 
ar fur- fitting his hook on the circumference of a wheel about 

7 ke. two feet and a half in diameter, he turns the wheel as 


: l, faſt as he pleaſes; which, drawing out the thread, 
is 1 


ounce lutions, it is covered with a ſkain of glaſs-thread. 


| finds The maſs in ſuſion over the lamp, diminiſhes inſenſibly; 
grain deing wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or clue of | 
yards; ſilk, upon the wheel; and the parts, as they recede 
gr, from the flame, cooling, become more coherent to thoſe 


cknels 
T 100, 


e, the 


The 
1 fill; 


te are always the leaſt coherent, and, of conſequence, 
mult give way to the e 
towards the wheel. 


eing three or fo 


( | ur times as broad as thick : ſome of them 
tem ſcarce bi 


gger than the thread of a filk-worm, and 


. arg urprilingly flexible. If the two ends of ſuch threads | 
=_ th notted together, they may be drawn and bent, till 
_ , © aperture, or ſpace in the middle of the knot, doth not 
dt, xceed one 4th of a line, or one 48th of an inch 
ls, 15 lameter. | | 
* ence M. Reaumur advances, that the flexibility of glaſs 


then, increaſes in 


g = 3 probably, had we but the art of drawing 
cold and x * line as a ſpider's web, we might weave ſtuffs 
. ome ns s hereof, for wear, Accordingly, he made | 


*periments this way; an 


h 


nur's d found he could make 


thicads 


that their thicknels, at laſt, will be reduced to one 


for ſome time by a hammer, or violently compreſſed, as 


next to them; and this by degrees: the parts neareſt the. 


Yet, with this amazing thinneſs of the gold, it is ſtill a | 


There is not an aperture to admit alcohol of | 


that, among the duclile bodies of this claſs, we give the 
DucriLiry of Glaſs. We all know, that, when well pe- 


figure and manage glaſs like ſoft wax; but what is molt | 
remarkable, it may be drawn, or ſpun out into threads, | 


We 
baue ſome of them uſed in plumes for children's heads, 


winds it on its rim; till, after a certain number of revo- | 


florct the reſt make to draw them | 


proportion to the fineneſs of the threads; 


; 


are deſcribed under the article CHAMPION. 


ne Curcunference of theſe threads is uſually a flat oval, | 


I 


DucTiliTty of Spider webs. See WEB. _ 
DUEL, a ſingle combat, at a time and place appointed, in 


D U E 


1 pider's web ; but he could never make them long etiough 
to do any thing with them. / | 


x 
* 


conſequence of a cartel, or challenge. 
The word is uſually derived from duellum, uſed by the 
barbarous Latin writers, quofi duorum bellum. 
Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſes 
where proof could not be had. In which view, Fleta 
defines duel, ſingularis puyna inter duos ad probandam veri- 
tatem litis;, & gut vicit, probdfſe intelligitur. Stat. de Finib. 
Levat. 27 Edw. I. 5 
This duelling was fo general a method of terminating dif- 
ferences among the. nobility, that even eccleſiaſtics, 
prieſts and monks, were not excuſed from the ſame ; 
only, to prevent thcir being ſtained with blood, they 
obliged theſe to procure champions to fight in their 
ſtead; as is ſhewn at large by father Dacheri, in his 
Spicilegium, tom. viii; | | 
None were excepted from theſe legal duels, but women, 
ſick people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under twenty- 
one years of age, or above ſixty. „ 
The cuſtom was, for the two champions to enter a liſt, 
or ſmall incloſure, appointed by the authority of the 
ordinary judge, not only on criminal occaſions, but on 
ſome civil ones, for the maintenance of their right. - 
The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queſtion on a 
point of law being preſented to the emperor Otho I. viz. 
whether repreſentation had place in direct ſucceſſion ? 
and the doctors finding themſelves embarraſſed in the 
reſolution thereof; the emperor remitted the dciſion of 
ſo critical a point to the judgment of arms, and pitched 
on two bold fellows to maintain the pro and the contra. 
The victory fell to him who contended for repreſenta- 
tion; in favour of whom a law was immediately made, 
which 1s 1n force to this day. N N 
This cuſtom came originally from the northern nations; 
among whom it was uſual to end all their differences by 
arms, as we are aſſured by Paterculus. It afterwards 
paſſed as a law among the Germans, Danes, and Franks; 
eſpecially after Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, 
admitted it in lieu of ſwearing. Towards the concluſion 
of the fifth century, M. Godeau, in his hiſtory of the 
church, VII. cent. ſays, it was the Lombards who firſt 
introduced into Italy the barbarity of fingle combats, 
whence the cuſtom ſpread throughout the reſt of Europe. 
This mode of trial was introduced into England, among 
other Norman cuſtoms, by William the Conqueror; 
but was only uſed in three caſes, viz. one military, in 
the court-martial, or court of chivalry and honour; the 
ſecond, criminal, in appeals of felony ; and the third, 
civil, upon iſſue joined in a writ of right, which was the 
only decifion of ſuch writ of right after the Conqueſt, till 
Henry II. with conſent of parliament introduced the al- 
ternative of the grand athze, or a peculiar ſpecies of trial 
by jury. See BATTLE: „ 
The preparation for the combat, and the proceſs of it, 
We {hall 
only farther obſerve, that when the day of combat was 
come, they made choice of four cavaliers to guard the 
field; and performed diverſe ceremonies, prayers, oaths, 
&c. deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors, and quoted 
by Du-Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 


Philip the Fair in 1306, ,preſcribing the ſeveral rules, 


conditions, and ceremonics, to be obſerved herein. | 
The method of trial by due! was inſtituted as a way of 


__ conſulting Providence, to learn who was the criminal; 


and it was ynagined, that God, thus interrogated, would 
not fail to declare himſelf in fayour of the innocent. 
But it happened ſo often, that the unjuſt accufer came 
off victorious ; that they at length began to be con- 
vinced, they mult not preſeribe to his wiſdom, the ne- 
ceſſity of interrupting the courſe of ſecond cauſes. This 
was giving rules to murder, and diſguiſing atlaflinations 
under method and meaſure. | 
Saxo Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the year 
981, the kings of Denmark had abrogated the proof by 
tuel; and in lieu thereof, appointed the proof by red- 
hot iron, which was alſo annulled in its turn. 1 
But dels were condemned before by a council held at 
Valentia, in 855, where the perſon who killed his ene- 
my, was excommunicated z and the perſon killed was 
pronounced unworthy of burial. Afterwards, the popes 
Nicolas I. Celeſtine HL, and Alexander III. likewiſe in- 
terpoſed; and Frederic I. and II. prohibited them in 
Germany; Louis VII. began to reſtrain them in France, 
in the year 1168; and St. Louis proceeded to aboliſh 
them, but his ordonnance, A. D. 1260, only took place 
in his own territories, and not in thoſe of his vaſſals. 
After his-example, the counts d' Auvergne and Poictou, 
and ſeveral other lords, forbad them likewiſe. Philip 
the Fair, following the footſteps. of his | Rar $6 St. 


ac enough, as tine, in his judgment, as wh 


| Louis, at one time forbad all gages, or pledges of 1 
| | and. 
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DUKE, Dvx, a ſovereign prince, without the title, or 


and yet he permitted them in four caſes, in the ordon- 
nance above mentioned of the year 1306. The laſt 4e 
of note was in the year 1547, before king Henry II. be- 
tween Jarnac and Chaſtaignerie, mentioned by Thua— 
nus, and de Serres. | | 
In England, the trial by de is diſuſed ; though the law 
on which it is founded be ſtill in force. It appears from 
Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, that trials of this 
kind were ſo frequent in England, that fines, paid on 
theſe occaſions, made no inconfiderable branch of the 

king's revenue, vol. i. p. 349. The laſt trial of this 
kind was appointed in the year 1631, between Donald 
lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and David Ramſay, eſq. 
defendant, in the painted chamber at Weſtminſter. But 
that quarrel terminated without bloodſhed, being accom- 
modated by Charles I. as was alſo another of the ſame 
kind in 1571, by the interpoſition of Queen Elizabeth. 
Another inſtance occurs ſeven years after that, in 1631. 


Ruſhworth's Obſervations on the Statutes, &c. p. 266. 


See BATTLE and Co BAT. | 
Doki is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quar- 
rel or occaſion. See CHALLENGE. 9 | 
The duel muſt be premeditated; otherwiſe it is only a 

tencounter. | . 

The folly, or rather madneſs, of duelling reigned for ſome 
ages in France; where the flower of the nobleſſe pe- 
riſhed thereby. It is one of the glories of the late 


Louis XIV. to have uſed all his power and authority for | 


aboliſhing duels. "The ſevere edits and laws he made | 
againſt duelliſi, have, in a great meaſure, put a ſtop to 
the cuſtom. - | | TED 85 


Deliberate duelling is by the law of England a ſpecies of | 


murder; and accordingly, it charges both the crime and 
puniſhment of murder on the principals; and as ſome ſay, | 
on their ſeconds alſo. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 199- | 
And yet, as Dr. Robertſon obſerves, ſo powerful 1s the 
_ dominion of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal 
laws, nor reverence for religion, have been able entirely 
to aboliſh a practice unknown among the ancients, and | 
not juſtifiable by any principle of reaſon ; though, at the 
ſame time,- it muſt be admitted, that, to this abſurd | 
cuſtom we muſt aſcribe, in ſome degree, the extraordi- 
nary gentleneſs and complaiſance of modern manners, 
and that reſpectful attention of one man to another, 
Which, at preſent, render the ſocial intercourſes of life 
far more agreeable and decent than among the moſt civi- 
l lized nations of antiquity. Hiſt. Ch. vol. iii. p. 16, &c.8vo, 


quality, of king. Such are the duke of Lorraine, duke of 
Holſtein, &a. TE. = | 


The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who | 


call doucas what the Latins call dux. Ee 8 
There are allo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of 
grand-duke ; as, the grand-duke of Tuſcany, and the 


grand-duke of Muſcovy, now called the czar, or emperor | 


of Ruſſia, The heir of the throne of Ruſlia is now 
called grand-duke of Ruſſia. The emperor of Germany 
is arch-duke of Auſtria, The king of Poland aſſumes the 
title of grand-duke of Lithuania. | | 


\ Duke, Dox, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the | 


next below princes. 


The dukedom, or dignity of duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 


. nominated @ ducendo, leading, or commanding. Ac- 
cordingly, the firſt dukes, duces, were the duftores exer- 
cituum, commanders of armies. Under the late em- 
perors, the governors of provinces in war-time were 


alſo given to the governors of provinces in, time of peace. 
Ihe firſt governor under the name of duke, was a duke of 
the Marchia Rhætica, or Griſons, whereof mention is 
made in Caſſiodorus; and there were afterwards thirteen 
dukes in the eaſtern empire, and twelve in the weſtern. 
The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over-running the 
provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the Roman 
dignities wherever they ſettled. But the Franks, &c. 
to pleaſe the Gauls, who had long been uſed to 
that form of government, made it a point of politics, 
mot to change any thing therein; and accordingly they 
divided all Gaul into duchies and counties; and gave the 
names ſomerimes of dukes, and ſometimes of counts, 
comites, to the governors thereof. LE po 
In England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, 
the officers and commanders of armies were called dukes, 
duces, after the ancient Roman manner, without any ad- 
dition. After the Conqueror came in, the title lay dor- 
mant, till the reign of Edward III. who created his ſon 
Edward, firſt called the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall, 
which hath ever ſince been the peculiar inheritance of the 
king's eldeſt ſon, during the life of his father, ſo that he 
is dux natus, non creatus. After whom, there were more 
made, in ſuch manneras that their titles deſcended to their 
| poſterity. They were created with much ſolemnity, per 


 DULCIFYING. See EourcorATION in, Chemijtry.. | 
70 DULCIMER, a muſical inſtrument in the ſhape of a ſmal 
intitled duces. In after-times the ſame denomination was | 


DULCIS 4%, or 4fa.._ See Asa. 


11 


D UL 


cinfluram gladii, cappayue, & crculi aurei in 67% 
tionem. However, in the reign of queen Ha t yt 
1572, the whole order became utterly extinct ir A.). 
revived about fifty years afterwards, by her G ut it v 
the perſon of George Villiers, duke of Buckin Fog In 
Though the French retained the names, and Ding 
ducal government, yet, under their ſecond 8 i 
there were ſcarce any ſuch thing as dukes: thy Ki 50 
great lords were called counts, peers, or barens t al th 
ing, however, the dukes of Burgundy, and 4 except 
and the duke of France, which was a dignity H Juitam; 
himſelf held, correſponding to the mod 7 klug Cite 
: i ö r ern dignit 
maire de palais, or the king's lieutenant. N 
By the weakneſs of the kings, the dukes, or 
ſometimes made themſelves ſovereigns of the 
truſted to their adminiſtration. This change 
chiefly about the time of Hugh Capet; when the 
lords began to diſmember the kingdom, ſo am es 
prince found more competitors among them than - 
jects. It was even with a great deal of difficult a 
could be brought to own him their ſuperior 
of him by faith and homage. ; 
By degrees, what with force, and what by mar 
theſe provinces, both duchies and counties, which 2 
been rent from the crown, were again united to it. But 5 
title duke was no longer given to the governors of proving ; 
From that time auke became a mere title of d 1 
annexed to a perſon, and his heirs male, without dan, 
him any domain, territory, or juriſdiction over the ple 
whereof he is duke. All the advantages thereof now con 
fiſt in the name, and the precedence it gives. : 
The dukes of our days retain nothing of their ancien 
ſplendor, but the coronet on their eſcutcheon; which h 
the only mark of their departed ſovereignty. They ar 
created by patent, cincture of the ſword, mantle of ſtue 
impoſition of a cap, and coronet of gold on the head 
and a verge of gold in their hand. © 
The eldelt ſons of dukes are by the courteſy of England 
ſtyled marguiſſes, though they are uſually diſtinguiſhedhy 
their fathers ſecond title, whether it be that of marqui 
or earl; and the younger ſons, /ords, with the addition d 
their chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, & 
and they take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privilegel 
by the laws of the land. 8 5 
A duke has the title of grace; and being writ to, be i 
ſtyled, in the heralds language, mof? high, potent, an 
noble prince. Dukes of the blood royal are ſtyled, my 
high, moſt mighty, and illuſtrious princes. | 
Dokk, among Hebrew grammarians, is an appellation 
given to a ſpecies of accents, anſwering to our comms 
See ACCENT. OY | | 
DuKE-DUuKE, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 
houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral duchis 
from the un:ting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon, 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt fon of Don Ruy Gone! 
de Sylva, and heir of his duchies and principales 
married the eldeſt daughter of the duke de Finfantaco; 
in virtue of which marriage, the preſent duke de Pali 
rana, who is deſcended therefrom, and is grandlon ct 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, has added to his other grett 
titles, that of duke-duke, to diſtinguiſh himſelf ſrom the 
other dukes, ſome whereof may enjoy ſeveral duchies 
but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the titles of uct 
eminent families. e e / 


Sovemoß, 


happenel 


Y they 
or to hall 


o 


cheſt or box, with ſtrings on the lid of it. | 
DULCINISTS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, See AposTOL'C 
DULCINO, in the Italian Muſic, a wind inſtrument, 
otherwiſe called quart fagetto. It ſerves for tenor to the 
hautboy, and is no, more than a little baſſoon. Proll 
DiR. Muſ. in voc. 1 WO 


DULEDGE, in Gunnery, a peg of wood which joins the 
ends of the fix fellows, which form the.round of the 
wheel of a gun-carriage ; and the joint is ſt rengthene 
on the outſide of the wheel by a ſtrong plate of 110 
called the 4uiedge plate. | ny | 
DULIA, AOTAFIA, Service. See Worsn1P, LATIN 
and HYPERDULIA. 5 | | 
DULKAK, among Arabian writers, a fabulous ſea mel 
ſter, in form of a man, riding on an oſtrich, which 
ſaid to attack ſhips, and fight with the men on board 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. | | 
DULMA, a Turkiſh diſh, made of any vegetable, 45 fr 
cumbers, onions, . cabbage leaves, &c. ſtuffed WI 
forced meat. Pococke's Egypt, p. 183. | 
DULNESS of bearing. See HEARING. f 
DULWICH Vater, a well-known mineral water gi 
London. It contains a kind of cathartic bitter bone 
ſeems not to have any iron in it, Phil. Tranſl. N. 4%" 


DUN 


compos mentis, in Law, a writ that lies for one, 

y lands or tenements while not of ſound 
y or judgment, in order to recover the ſame from 

memory : againſt whom the writ is taken. | 

the altenes l ifra etatem, in Law, a writ which lies for him, | 

Don % 5. he came to full age, made a feoffment of 

mk to recover it again of the vendee. Fitz. Nat. Br. 


fol: 192. 
DUMBNE 


h. 
N deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not 


; learn words. 
Hie ie ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even 
the ill conformation, of the tongue. Yet in the third 

me of the Ephem. German. we have an account of a 
book intituled, Jac. Rolandi Agloſſoſtomographia, five 
Deſcriptio Oris fine Lingua, quod perfecte loquitur. See 
TonGuE and MUTE. 3 8 
When this diſorder ariſes from deafneſs, it ſometimes 
admits of a cure. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 61. where Dr. 
Wallace gives an account of two perſons deaf and dumb, 
who were taught to underſtand and ſpeak a language. | 
And in NY 245, the doctor gives an account of his 
method for this purpoſe. oe a, | 
| DUN, in the Manege, a colour partaking of brown and | 
PTOVINes, Mack: | | | | | | 
f dignig, | DUNDIVER, in Zoslogy, the name of a water-fowl, 
ut giving | ofteemed a diſtinct ſpecies of bird, not only by the vul- | 
the place gar, but by the generality of authors, but being in reality 
now con. no other than the female MERGANSER or gooſander. 
| This is leſs than the male; the head and upper part of 
the neck are ferruginous; the throat white; the feathers 
on the hind part are long, and form a pendent creſt ; | 


HUM non fe uit 


who aliens an 


88, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the natural 


Ir ancient 
which iz 


bey ar the back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are of a deep 


of fate, 


aſh-colour 3 the greater quill-feathers are black, and the 
the head, 


leſſer white; the breaſt and middle of the belly are white, 
tinged with yellow. The wings, both in this and in the 
male, are very ſhort in proportion to the ſize of the wy ; 
yet they ſly along the ſurface of the water very ſwiftly, 


England 
uiſhed b 
marquz 
[dition of 
nas, &, 
ririlegel 


Ray and Pennant. 55 5 

DUNG, in Agriculture, &c. All kinds of dung contain 
ſome matter; which, when mixed with the ſoil, fer- 
ments therein, and by that fermentation, diſſolves the 
texture- of the earth, and divides and crumbles its par- 
ticles very much. This is the real uſe of dung in agri- | 
culture; for as to the pure earthy part of ir, the quan- 
tity is ſo very ſmall, that after a perfect putrefaCtion, it 
bears an extremely inconſiderable proportion to that of | 
the earth it is intended to manure. „„ 

The fermenting quality of dung is principally owing to the 
falt it contains; and yet thoſe, or any other ſalts, applied 
immediately to the roots of plants, always deftroy them. 
This proves, that the buſineſs of the dung is not to nou- 
riſh, but to divide and ſeparate that terreſtrial matter, 
which is to afford the nouriſhment to vegetables through 
the mouths of their roots. And the acrimony of the ſalts 
of dung is ſo great, that the niceſt managers of vegetables 
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from their gardens. The uſe of dung ſhould be alſo 
forbid in kitchen-gardens; for it is poſſible to ſucceed 
full as well without it; and it gives an ill taſte to all the 


mis an ingredient. The water of a cabbage raiſed in a 
| garden, manured with dung, if boiled, is of an intolerable 
FP tink; but this is not ſo much owing to the nature of 
fa {mall 
1 What it has, is not diſagreeable ies | 
— It is allo a well-known fact in the country, that a carrot 
noo | raifed in a garden has nothing of that ſweet flavour, 
that ſuch as grow in the fields have; but inſtead of 
this natural reliſh, the garden one has a compound taſte, 
ins the 7 _— the matter of the manure has no ſmall ſhare, 
al the | 2 there is the ſame ſort of difference in the taſte of all 
hong 3 45 e dae with ſuch different diet. Dung not only 
ps = 05 5 the flavour of the eſculent vegetables, but it ſpoils 
ine drinkables into the original compoſition of which it 
. F are obliged to uſe dung to the poor vine- 
mon- | Per nauſeous, The poor, who only raiſe a few vines 
bich ö 5 e wine they drink themſelves, and cannot be at the 
bon xßence of this manure, have the leſs of it, but then it 
| is better, 


as Ct genera] obſervation which the French expreſs in theſe 


+ words, that the poor people's wine in Languedoc is the | 
auſe they carry no dung into their vineyards. | 

orſehoeing Huſbandry, p. 20. Another diſad- 
attending the uſe of dung is, that it gives riſe to 
It is for this reaſon, that garden carrots are ge- 
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by many degrees, than the other; and it is a 


leſs infeſted by them. 


ate, in fact, only the putrefaction of earth, after it has 
been altered, by paſſing through vegetable or animal 
l 


veſſels. Vegetable dung, unleſs the vegetable be buried 
alive in the ſoil, makes a much leſs ferment in it than 
animal dung does; but the dung, or putrid matter of ve- 
getables, is much more eligible and wholeſome for the 
eſculent roots and plants, than that of animals is. Ve- 
nemous animals are found to be very ſond of dung, and 
are brought into gardens by the line of the dung uſed in 
them as manure. The ſnakes uſually frequent dung- 
hills, and lay their eggs in them and gardens where 
dung is much uſed, are always frequented by toads; 
whereas the fields where roots are planted, ate much 


However unneceſſary and prejudicial dung is iti gardens, 


it is, however, very neceſſary in the corn-fields; and 
little can be done without it in the old method of huſ- 
bandry. Dung is not ſo injurious in fields as in gardens, 
becauſe it is uſed in much ſmaller quantities, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſoil ; and cabbages, turneps, 
potatoes, and other things growing in fields, and in- 
tended only for the food of cattle, will not be injured by 


dung, tillage, and hoeing all together; for the crops 


will by.this means be the greater, and the cattle will like 
the food never the worſe. Dung is very beneficial in 
giving very large crops of Wheat; and it is found by ex- 
perience, that the country farmer, at a diſtance from 
a large town, can never have ſo good crops by all his 
tillage, as thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of cities, 
where dung 1s produced in great plenty, and eaſily had. 
The dung uſed in fields, beſides its diſſolving and divid- 
ing virtue, is of great uſe in the warmth its fermenting 
ives to the young plants of the corn in their weakeſt 
Note, and in the moſt ſevere ſeaſons ; the laſting of this 
ferment is not eaſily determined, becauſe the degrees of 
heat are very difficult to be judged of when they become 
„ HEY „„ 
The farmers uſually underſtand by the term dung, not 
only the excrements of animals, with the litter, but every 
thing that will ferment with the earth; ſuch as the green 
ſtalks and leaves of plants buried underground, and the 
like; and every thing they add to it, except fire. 


The uſes of the dungs of ſeveral animals are ſufficiently 


proved every day. They are uſed to repair the decays of 


we have, the floriſts, have wholly baniſhed the uſe of it 


roots and plants that are to ſtand in the earth, in which | 


N 


the plant, as of the manure uſed to it; for a field-cab- 
| bage being boiled, the water has ſcarce any ſmell, and 


Languedoc; and the conſequence is, that the | 


5 le 


the field 
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ame A. mreaten, and field carrots ſound; and the 
me o ſervation will hold good in other vegetables, in 
and in the garden. Vegetable and animal dung 


exhauſted and worn- out land, and to cure the ſeveral de- 


ſects in different natural bad ſoils ; the faults of which 


are as different as the nature of the different dungs uſed to 
improve them. Some land is too cold, moiſt, and 
heavy, and the other too light, and dry; and to im- 


prove and meliorate theſe, we have ſome dung hot, and 


light, as ſheep's, horſe's, pigeons, & c. and others fat 
and cooling, as that of oxen, hogs, &c. I here are two 


remarkable qualities in dung; the one is to produce a 


ſenſible heat, capable of bringing about great efforts; 
the other is to fatten the ſoil, and render it more fertile. 
The firſt of theſe is ſeldom found in any but the dung 


of horſes or mules; the great effects of which, when 
newly made, and a little moiſt, are ſeen in the kitchen- 
garden, where it invigorates, and gives a new life to 


every thing, ſupplying the place of the ſun ; and to this, 


in a great degree, we owe all the vegetable delicacies of 


the ſpring. Beſides, Horſe dung 1s the richeſt of all im- 


provements that can be had in any quantity for poor 
- hungry lands; yet, when either too new, or when uſed 


alone, it is very prejudicial to ſome lands; and if ſpread 

too thin on dry lands in ſummer, it becomes of very 
little ſervice; the ſun ſoon exhaling all its riches, and 
leaving it little more than a heap of ſtubble or dry 
thatch. | | 5 
Horſe dung is always beſt for cold lands, and cow dung 
for hot ones; but being mixed together, they make a 


very good manure for moſt ſorts of ſoils, and for ſome 
they are very properly mixed with mud. 8 


Sheep's dung, and deer's dung, differ very little in their 


quality, and are eſteemed by ſome the beſt of all dung 
for cold clays; for this purpoſe, ſome recommend the 
beating them to powder, and ſpreading them thin over 


the autumn or ſpring crops, at about four or five loads 


places, they houſe their ſheep at nights in places ſpread 
with clean ſand, laid about five or fix inches thick; 
which, being laid on freſh every night, is cleared out 
once a week, and with the dung and urine of the ſheep 
is a very rich manure, and ſells at a very conſiderable 
price. It is principally uſed for ſtubborn lands ; but 


Mr. Quinteney is of opinion, that it is the beſt of all 


manure for land in general. | : 
Hog's dung is by many recommended as the fatteſt and 
richeſt of all dung; and is found on experience, to be 
better than any other kind for fruit trees, apples, pears, 
and the like. I - | 

2 


to an acre, after the ſame manner as alhes, malt-duſt, _ 
Kc. are ſtrewed. And in Flanders, and ſome other 


tis alſo a very rich dung for graſs; and is 
5 ſaid 
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DUN 


{aid to do as much good in one load, as any other dung 


whatever in two. | 
1 he dung of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, are great im- 
provers of meadow and corn land. That of pigeons is 
unqueſtionably the richeſt that can be laid on corn land; 
but before it is uſed, it ought to be expoſed for ſome 
time out of the dove-houſe to the open air, to take off 11s 
fiery heat. It is in general very proper for cold clay 
lands; but then it always ſhould be well dried before it is 
laid on, becauſe it is apt to clod in the wet. It is beſt 
alſo to mix it with ſome dry earth, to break its parts, 
that it may be ſpread the more regularly; and it is in it- 
felf ſo very rich and hot, as to bear ſuch an admixture 
without greatly impoveriſhing it. This dung is alſo by 
ſome recommended as better than any other for aſpara- 
gus, and ſtrawberries, and for the propagation and cul- 
ture of the tender garden flowers. The dung of pigeons 
is alſo particularly recommended by Mr. Gentil for thoſe 
trees whoſe leaves are apt to turn yellow, if they grow 
in cold ſoils; but for this ufe, it thould firſt lie thiee 
years in a dunghill, and then be applied ſparingly in 
autumn, laying about an inch thickneſs of it at the root 
of the tree, and ſuffering it to remain there till the 
March following. | 
The dung of poultry being hot, and ſull of ſalts, tends 
much to facilitate vegetation, and 1s abundanily quicker 
in its operation than the qung of animals which feed on 


the leaves of plants. It is an obſervation of Sir Hugh 


Plat, that one load of grains will enrich ground, more 
than ten loads of common dung; and it is ealy to infer 
from hence, that the ſame grain mutt needs be of 
greatly more virtue, when it has paſſed through an ani- 
mal body. Human dung is alſo a great improver of all 
cold and ſour lands, but ſucceeds beſt when mixt with 
other dungs or earths, to give it a fermentation. 

But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there 1s no manure ſo 
good as the cleanſing of London ſtreets; the parts Gi 
tough land will be more expeditiouly ſeparated by this 
than by any other compoſt; and where it is to be had, it 


is of the greateſt value both for field and garden land. 


Miller's Gard. Dick.“ TED. 


Dos, Ge. This is a very valuable manure, and as] 
uſelul to the farmer as pigeon's dung, or that of any“ 
other fowl. The ancients thought otherwiſe, and con- 


demned it as prejudicial both to corn and craſs; and 
many are of the fame opinion ſtill; but without any 
foundation in fact. Indeed where corn is high, and 
when graſs is ready to be mown, theſe birds, if they get 
among it, will do great damage, by treading it down 


with their broad feet; bus their dung. inftead of being 


I : on . 6. : d 

Hhurtſul to the land, does it great ſervice. Near Sutton, 
in Nottinghamſt:ire, there is a barren; piece of land given | 

| 25 ö 
by the town for a gooſe-paſture; the geeſe have been 


kept in it many years; and their dung has fo enriched it, 
} 


that it is one cf the molt fruitful pieces of ground in the | 


whole country. 1 here has been an opinion alſo, that 


cattle feeding on graſs, where theſe creatures had much |. 


dunged the ground, would ſuffer by it; but it appears 


from trial, that caitle are moſt fond of all of thoſe parts | 
of paſtures where the geeſe have dunged moſt ; and that | 


they ſuffer no alteration by it, except the growing fat 


upon it. The dung of ſowls in general is very enriching | 


to land. And Fowley Ifland, in Lancaſhire, a place ſo 
called from the abundance of wild fowl continually 
found on it, is ſo enriched with their dung, that it fattens 
ſheep in a ſurprizing manner. See COoMPoOsT and Ma- 
__NURING. 1 | 15 | 
Duns in Medicine, the properties of. The following pro- 
perties are attributed by medical writers to the ſeveral 
kinds of dung. £ | 8 
Neat's dung, applied freſh, mitigates inſlammations in 
wounds. ITbe dung of goats, cfpecially of ſuch as live 
on the mountains, drank in wine, cures the jaundice 
and exhibited with ſpices, provokes the menſes, and ex- 
pels the dead foetus. Ihe dung of ſheep, applied as 
a cataplaſm, with vinegar, curcs epiny&ides, corns, 
thymi, and acrochor denes; burnt and ſpread upon cerate of 
roſes, it ſerves for the ſame purpoſe. The dung of ſwine, 
dried, and drank in vine or water, ſtops vomiting of 
blood, and caſes inveterate pains of the ſides; drank in 
vinegar, it is eſfectual in ruptures and ſpaſms ; and ap- 
plied in cerate of roſes, it cures luxations. The dung of 
horſes and aſſes, mixed with vinegar, reprefſes hmmor- 
rhages. The dung of cattle, which feed on herbs, dried, 
infuſed in wine, and drank, is an excellent remedy for the 
poiſon of the ſcorpion. The dung of ſtorks, drank in 
water, is ſuppoſed to be good for the epilepſy ; and the 
dung of a vulture, in a ſuffumigation, is ſaid to expel 
the dead faztus. The dung of mice, pounded in vine- 
gar, and rubbed on the part, cures an algprciaz and 
drank in mulſum, with frankincenſe, expels the ſtone ; 
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of a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſcrving asa 
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ſed in a ſuppoſitory for children, it ſtimulates the belly 


to excretion. The dung of dogs, evacuate 
cular ſeaſon, dried, and drank in wine, or 
looſeneſs. Human dung, applied freſh, pre 
from inflammation, and at the ſame time 
them: dried, and rubbed on the parts wit 
reported to give relief in a quinſey. The 4y f 
land crocodiie, ſerves the women as a coſmetic, + i 
der the {kin of the face of a lively colour, and fig 
James Med. Dict. | ain, 
Do x c- meers, or dus g- hill, in Huſbandry, places whe, 10 
and dungs are mixed and digeſted together. For bs, 
purpoſe, it is uſual to dig a pit, ſufficient to Wld 
ſtock of ſoil the hulbandman is capable of e 
and to prepare it at the bottom with ſtone and clay 0 
it may hold the water and moiſture of the dung: a 
ſhould be fo ſituated, that the drips of houſes o ba 
may run into it. Into this pit they caſt refuſe falt. 
litter, dung, weeds, &c. where they lie and rot to ; 
ther, until the farmer has occaſion for it. Where 100 
a pit is wanting, it is neceſſary to cover the dung wit 
turf, or other ſtuſf, to prevent the ſun and wind fron 
drawing off its virtues. Compoſt dung-hills, which zy 
formed by a mixture of earth with dung, lime 10 
other manure, are made with leaſt expence on the fel 
for which they are intended. 5 mw 
DUNG-WORMS, a ſpecies of fly-worms, of a flor: and 
ſomewhat flat body, found in great plenty among the 
cow-Jung in the months of September and October 
Theſe have ail their metamorphoſes into the lly ſeats 
perſormed within a ſhell of their own ſkin, 
The fly produced from this worm, is one of Reamy;; 
firſt clats of the two-winged flies; it has a trunk wit, 
ps, and has no tecth; it is of the claſs of thoſe with 
the ellipſoid bodies; but its body is remarkably long be 
one of thoſe, and is.compoſed of fix rings : its head j 
very round, and nearly of a ſpherical form, and is lage 
in proportion to its body; it has antennæ of the lent. 
cular or battledore form; its reticular eyes are of a deep 
ch:ſnut brown; and its three ſmall eyes are placed in the 
common manner. Its corcelet is of a fine gilded green; 
and its back is not eaſily to be deſcribed as to colour, for 
it is changeable, and ſeems compoſed of a violet colour 
ani! of a deeper and a paler copper colour. Ihe under 
part, or belly, is of a pale yellow, and the legs and ha 
lancers of a yet paler yellow. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſed. 
V. in, p, 350% | | | 
DUNGEON, Doxjon, in Fortification, the higheſt par 
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wWatch-tower, or place of obſervation: and alſo for the 
retreat of a garriſon, in caſe of neceſſity, ſo that they 
may capitulate with greater advantage. SL 
The word comes from the French, donjon, which ſigni- 
ſies the ſame; and which Fauchet derives from denid- 
lium, becauſe the dungeon, being the ſtrongeſt part of the 
caſtle, was uſually the lord's apartment. Menage de- 
rives it from d,minzone, or deminionus, which in ſome an- 
cient writings we find uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Du- 
Cange derives the appellation from duno gut collie adif- 
catum, which the barbarous writers have altered into 
dunjo, dungeo, dongin, dangio, dimgio, and dom nio. 
In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, &c. the dw 
ſerves as a priſon for perſons they would have the molt 
ſecurely kept; whence the general uſe of our word di- 
geon, for a dark cloſe priſon under ground. _ | 


DUNKERS, in £cl:faftical Hiſtory, a religious ſect i 


Ephrata or Duzker-town, near Lancaſter, in Penſylv« 
nia, which took their riſe about fifty years ago, and con- 
ſiſting moſtly of Germans. Their name is ſaid to be d. 
rived from their mode of baptizing new converts, which 
is by dipping, after the manner of the Anabaptiſts. Their 
habit 1s a kind of long coat or tunic, made of linen, for 
the ſummer, and woollen for the winter, reaching donn 
to the heels, with a ſaſh or girdle round the wait ; aud 
a cap, or hood, hanging from the ſhoulders, reſembling 
the dreſs of the Dominican friars. The men ſhave nei 
ther the head nor beard. The men and women haze 
diſtinct habitations and governments : they have for thus 
purpoſe erected two wooden buildings; in each ol 
which there is a banqueting-room, and an apartment {or. 
public worſhip ; ſo that they never meet together cen 
ar their devotions. They live chiefly on roots and ves 
getables, and eat no feth, except on occaſion of theit 
love-fcaſts, when the brethren and filters dine together. 
The Dunkers allow of no intercourſe between the brethren 
and ſiſters, not even by marriage; a regulation not vet) 
ſayourable to their ſubſiſtence and increaſe z and if anf 
break through this reſtraint, and marry, they arc It 
moved from communion with the unmarried, to 3 place 
about a mile diſtant, called Mount Sion. Their prill- 
cipal tenet is ſaid to be, that future happineſs is only ip 
be obtained by penance and mortilication in this life; 
and that, as Jeſus Chriſt, by his meritorious * 
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Doo is alſo hen two voices ſing different parts, accom- 


boobs, Pilalæ ex, in Medicine. See PILLS. 


DUP 


me the Redeemer of mankind in general, ſo each 
r of the human race, by a life of abſtinence and 
2 may work out his own ſalvation. 
in Orzithology, an Engliſh name of a bird of the 
d, or the TRINGA aiping of Linnæus. It is of 
the fize of the ſmaller ſnipe ; its beak is furrowed ; its 
belly is white, variegated with large black ſpots; the 
head, back, and upper part of the neck, are ferruginous, 
morked with black ſpots 3 and the lower part of the neck 
- white, marked with ſhort dulky ſtreaks ; the tail 18 
«(coloured ; the legs black; and the toes divided to 
heir origin. It is common in watry places, and on the 
ſea-coalts in the northern counties of England, and picks 
up its ſood out of the mud. They are eſteemed a great 
delicacy. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 226. . 
DUNNAGE, in Sea- Lang unge, a quantity of faggots, 
boughs of trees, Or other looſe wood, laid in the bottom 
of a ſhip, either to raiſe the heavy goods which might 
mabe her too ſtiſf, or to keep the cargo ſuſſiciently above | 
the bottom, that it may receive no damage from the 
water, if the ſhip ſhould prove leaky. | | 
DUNTER-Groſe, a ſpecies of the wild gooſe, found in 
Jeatland. Phil. Tranſ. N' 473. 9 8. See Cuthbert 

Dock. | | | SF 

DUO, in Mufir, a ſong, or compolition, to be performed 
in two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played 
on an inſtrument 3 or by two voices alone. 


ind 
reſtraints 
DUNLIN, 


ſnipe-kin 


anied with a third, which 1s a thorough baſe. Uniſons 
and octaves are rarely to be uſed in duos, except at the 


beginning and end. 


Dyogus, {a! de, is vitriolated NITRE. 


which the duodenum receives from the cœliac; to which 
anſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to 
the porta. „„ PN 
DUODENUM, in Anatomy, the firſt of che inteſtina tenuia, 
or {mall guts; being that which receives the food half 


| fr.1. it, hand i. fig. 2 lit e. 
It has its name duodenum, as being above twelve fingers | 
breadth long; on which account, ſome call it dodeca- 
daflum, | 


cumrolution of the reſt begins. 1 5 

Its coats are thicker, and its cavity or canal is leſs than 
any of the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two 
canals, opening into its cavity, one from the liver, and 
Fall bladder, called the ducbus communts aboledachus; and 
the other from the pancreas, called pancreaticus. 


The duodenum is quite ſtrait 3 but the inteſtinum jejunum 
that the bile, and pancreatic juice, mixing at the begin- 


wiſe precipitate not only the groſs parts of the excre- 
ments, but alſo the chyle itſelf, too haſtily. Brunnerus 
diſcovered a number of ſmall glands in the duodenum, 


in the duodenum, 


7 molt anatomiſts, appearing faulty, Mr. Monro has 
endeavoured to rectify their omiſſions and miſtakes in 
the Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 11. . 

"15 inteſtine is ſometimes found ſo large, as to be call- 
led ventriculus ſuccenturiatus. | " 2 
Authors ſeldom take notice of the duodenum as the ſeat or 

Caule of any particular diſeaſe ; but its diſtention and 
3 oo 15 many veſſels to which it is contiguous, 
nar k. " the functions of the animal ceconomy z and 
Ban: be 8 it is the ſource of many diſorders, Which 
| DUB, x 3 b emetics and purgatives. ; 

FRE 10 che wh - all, 1s where the antecedent term is 
1 equent z or, where the exponent of the 
DN a 0:3 18 in a duple ratio. See RATIO. 
tha 2 > A417, is where the conſequent term is double 
M. bus, 33 G is in a ſab- duple ratio. 
1 FLA Seſauialtera 7 f | 
| era Super bipartiens teriias 5 Ratio. See RAT10. 
"UPLE Time. See Ting | 
LD UPLIC ATE, a 
* tranſerjpt, 
e word is 
16 ble 


iy 


or copy of another. 


eit diſpatch, &c. is lof 
. Q 


7 


chiliked from the fſtomach. See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) | 


| The audenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of | 
tieſtomach z whence deſcending towards the Spine, from 
right to left, quite ſtrait, it terminates where the cir- | 


makes diverſe windings and inflexions : the reafon is, 


ning thereof, or at the end of the duodenum, would other- | 


which diſcharge a menſtruous lymph; ſo that the di- 
geltion of the aliment begun in the ſtomach is completed | 


The deſcription and draughts of the duodenum, as given 


antecedent z or, the exponent of the ratio is 4: 


a ſecond inſtrument, or act in writing; or 


It is ut | : 5 
f f vaual to ſend a duplicate, when it is apprehended the 


in Chancery, is icul | 
Bak » 1s particularly uſed for a ſecond 
er Patent granted by the lord chancellor, in a 


DUR 


caſe where he had formerly done the ſame. See PA- 
TENT. „ | - 
DuyeLicaTE Ratio, the ratio between the ſquares of two 
quantities. Thus the duplicate ratio of a to h is the ratio 
of aa to bb, or of the ſquare of a to the ſquare of b. 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 
cond; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond : 
thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8, is duplicate of 
that of 2 to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4 : 
wheretore, duplicate ratio is the proportion of ſquares ; as 
triplicate is of cubes, &c. and the ratio of 2 to 8, is ſaid 
to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 
DUPLICATE Root, among Botaniſii, one compoſed of two 
coats. See Roor. | | 
DUPLICATION, DovsLinc, in Arithmetic, and Geo- 
melry, the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete or 
continued, by two. ; | | 
DuPLICATION of a cube, is the finding of the fide of a cube 
that ſhall be double in ſolidity to a given cube; which is 
a famous problem cultivated by the geometricians two 
thouſand years ago. | | NE 
It was firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos; 
which, being conſulted about the manner of ſtopping a 
plague then raging at Athens, returned for anſwer, that 
the plague ſhould. ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which was 
cubical, ſhould be doubled. Upon this, they applied 
themſelves in good earneſt, to ſeek the duplicature of the 
cube, which henceforward was called the Delian problem. 
The problem is only to be ſolved by finding two mean 
proportionals between the fide of the cube, and double 
that ſide; the firſt whereof will be the fide of the cube 
doubled, as was firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. 
Thus let x and 2 be two mean proportionals between a 


2 x* 


and 2 4; then a:x::x:2 ==; and x: — : 23 

| | | " „ | 
therefore K . Suppoſing the ſide of the given altar 
a to be 10, then the cube root of 235, or 2000, found 
by approximation, will be the fide of the altar required, 
nearly.” | Ons _ WR 
Eutochius, in his comments on Archimedes, gives ſeve- 
ral ways of performing this by the meſolabe. Pappus 
Alexandrinus, and his commentator Commandine, give 
three ways: the firſt, according to Archimedes; the ſe- 


cond, according to Hero; and the third, by an inſtru- 


tions required. ED, | | 
Ihe fieur de Comiers has likewiſe publiſhed an elegant 
demonſtration of the ſame problem, by means of a com- 
paſs with three legs; but theſe methods are all only me- 
chanical, | i oo Sp 
Re-DuUPLICATION. See REDUPLICATION, | 
DuPLICATUM Arcanum. See ARCANUM. . 
DUPLICA'TURE, in Anatomy, a doubling or folding of 
membranes, or other like parts. | 


tum, of the pleura, &c. Wn KI 
In the hiſtory of the French academy for the year 1714, 
an account is given of a young man, who died at the age 


ninges there were found little bones, that ſeemed to pro- 
ceed out of the inner ſurface of the dura mater, and 
with their acute points ſtimulated the pia mater. 


placed the bladder, is not found by the modern anato- 
miſts. Dionis. ; | . | | 


of the cuticula...* 

DUPLODES. See GaMBEzZoON. | „„ 
DUPONDIUS, in Antiquity, a weight of two pounds; or 
a money of the value of two aſſes. See As. 

As the as, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra; the 
dupondius then weighed two. And hence the name. 
And though the weight of the as was afterwards dimi- 
niſhed, and of conſequence that of the dupondrus alſo 
yet they ſtill retained the denomination. Sce PouxD, 
and L1BRA. | 


which lines or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, 

and includes the whole brain; being itſelf lined on its 

inner, or concave fide, by the pia mater, or meninx te- 

nuis. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 4. lit. ee. fig. G. bt. cc, 

The dura mater {ticks very cloſe to the baſis of the tkulh, 

and its ſutures, by the fibres and veſſels it ſends to the 
pericranium. | 


or covering, to all the nerves which riſe from the brain 
and to the medulla ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which 
riſe from it. | | 

Its ſurface is rough towards the ſkull, and ſmooth to- 
wards the brain. It is a double membrane, woven of 


| itrong 


ment invented by Pappus, which gives all the propor- 


Such are the duplicatures of the peritonzum, of the omen- 
of twenty-ſeven years, in the duplicature of whoſe me- 


That duplicature of the peritonzum, wherein the ancients _ 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente firſt diſcovered the duplicalure 


DURA Mater, or Meninx, a ſtrong, thick membrane, 


fort : | It is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veſ- 
ormed from the Latin duplama, or duplum, ſels which paſs from one to the other. It gives a coat, 
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DUR 


very little on its outſide next the {kull ; it has three pro- 
ceſſes made by the doubling of its inner membrane. The 
firſt reſembles a ſickle, and is therefore called falx. The 
ſecond ſeparates the cerebrum from the cerebellum, down 
to the medulla oblongata, that the weight of the cere- 
brum may not offend the cerebellum, which lies under 
it. This proceſs is very ſtrong and thick, and in ra- 
venous beaſts for the molt part it is bony, becauſe of the 
violent motion of the brain. The third is the ſmalleſt, 


the cerebellum into two protuberances.. | 
In the dura mater are ſeveral ſinuſes, or channels, which 
run between its internal and. external membranes z the 


torcular, Beſides theſe, there are more of inferior note, 
mentioned by anatomiſts, as Du Verney, Dr. Ridley, 
&c. Their uſe is to receive the blood of the adjacent 
parts from the veins, to which they ſerve as ſo many 
trunks, and to diſcharge it into the internal jugulars. 

The veſſels of the dura mater are, firſt, a branch from the 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is diſperſed 
in the fore and lower part of the dura mater ; ſecondly, 


an artery, which enters. the hole of the ſkull, called /0- | 


ramen arteriæ dure matris : it is diſperſed on the ſides of 
this membrane, and runs as high as-the ſinus longitudi- 
nalis; the vein which accompanies the branches of this 


artery, goes out of the ſkull, by the foramen lacerum. | 


Thirdly, a branch of the vertebral artery, and vein, 


which laſt paſſes through the hole behind the occipital | 
apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in the hind part of | 


the dura mater. It has alſo nerves from the branches of 


the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite ſenſe. It has a 


motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by the 


arteries which enter the ſkull. No doubt, the great | 


number of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, 


than thoſe few peculiar to itſelf ; theſe may aſſiſt a little, | 
though not very ſenſibly, becauſe of their ſmallneſs and | 


paucity. | 5 . | | 
The uſe of the dura mater is to cover the brain, the ſpi- 


nal marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum | 


into two, and to hinder it from preſſing the cerebellum, 


| Dura Portio. See PorxT10. 


DURABLE Portification. See FOR TIFICATION. 


DURALE, or Duro, in the Ttalian Mufic, ſignifies hard, | 


harſh, or, more. properly, ſharp. This name is given to 
B natural, becauſe its found is ſharp, when compared 
with B mol, or flat. | . | 


DURANTA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angie. 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of | 
the ringent kind, with one petal, which is erect and con- 


cave, and hath an empalement divided into five equal 

ſegments, It liath four ſhort ſtamina, the two middle 
ones ſhorter than the others. The germen, which is 
ſituated under the flower, afterward becomes a globular 
berry, with one cell, incloſing four angular ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, which being natives of warm countries, 
require a ſtove to preſerve them in winter. 6H 


DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleeting, 


and perpetual periſhing parts of ſucceſiion. 
The idea of ſucceſſion we get by reſlecting on that train 
of ideas, which continually follow one another in our 
minds, while awake. The diſtance between any parts of 


this ſucceſſion is what we call duration; and the conti- |. 


nuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe 
commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, is 
called our own duration, or that of the thing co-exiſting 
with our thinking. So that we have no perception of du- 
ration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes. 


Duration, in Mr. Locke's philofophy, is a mode, or mo- 


dilication of ſpace. 


The imple modes of duration are any lengths, or parts 
thereof, of which we have diſtant ideas; as hours, days, 


weeks, months, years, time, eternity, &c. 


Duration, as marked by certain periods and meafures, is 


what we properly call time. 


i. By obſerving certain appearancesat regular, and ſeem- 


ingly equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain 
lengths and meaſures of duration, as minutes, hours, &c. 


2. By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as of- 
ten as we will, we come to imagine duration where no- | 


thing really endures, or exiſts: thus we imagine, to- 
morrow, next year, yeſterday, &c. 3. By being able to 
repeat ſuch idea of any length of time, as of a minute, 
year, &. as often as we will, and add them to one an- 


other, without cver coming to an end, we get the idea of 
eternity. 


Time 1s to duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion. | 


"They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, 
and immenſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed, from the 
reſt; and thus they ferve to denote the poſition of finite, 


— 


ſerong fibres, which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but 


and ſeparates the external ſubſtance of the hind parts of | 


four principal ones are the finus longitudinalis ; the ſe- 
cond and third ſinuſes are called laterales; and the fourth, | | 
[DURION, in Natural Hiſiory, the name of a fruit com. 
mon in China and the Eaſt Indies, and eſteemed b the 
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DURATION of a&ion. See ACTION. 
DURATION of an eclipſe. See ECLI1PsE, 
DuRATI1ON, ſcruples of half. See SCRUPLE, 
DURATION of a ſolar eclipſe. See ECLipsE. 
DuRAT10N of ſound, in Muſic. See Sounp, 


DURESSE, Hardſbip, in Lato, is where a perſon is 


The leaves grow on ſhort pedicles, which are joined t 


_ agreeable flavour, which may not unaptly be compare! 


gard it. The ſmell is. very like that of onions, that har 


only agreeable to the taſte, but of a very cordial virtue; 


Arabian writers to the root of the doronicum, which! 


ſame plant, which we at this time know by that nam. 


face, and that it was conſider 


name of the fame plant, which is not e 
might be ſuppoſed from the Latin doronicum, but 


The word durunegi, or, as it is ſometimes Written 


real beings, in reſpect of each other, in thoſe nbi | 
oceans of duration and ſpace. 


URE, Door. See SUTH-Dure. | 
priſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to 918 
Jaw; or is threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten | 
In which caſe, if a perſon ſo in priſon, or in fear gf fach 
threats, make any ſpecialty, or obligation, by reaſon gf 
ſuch impriſonment, or threats, ſuch deed is void in hu: 
and in an action brought on fuch ſpecialty, the Party muy 
plead, that it was brought by dureſſe. , 


Indians the fineſt of all fruits; but the Europeans do n 
eſteem it ſo highly, becauſe of its difagreeable ſmell, Th. 
tree which bears it is large and much branched, and js 
wood is like that of the hazel. The leaves are of a very 
ſingular figure, being about fx inches long, and ſixteen q. 
eighteen inches broad; they terminate in a long and 
ſlender point. The upper fide of the leaves is of à duſt 
green, the under fide is whitiſh, with ſome yellow ſpecks, 


the ſtalks by a protuberance or oblong knot. The fruit 
grows to the large branches, adhering to their middle 
by a ſtrong: wood ſtalk. It is of the ſize of an ordingy 
melon, and of a conic ſhape, pointed at the extremity, 
and is all over beſct with prickles reſembling thoſe of a 
hedge-hog; they are green, and very large and thick. 
When thozoughly ripe, the fruis opens at the extremity 
into five parts, and the eracks or openings running by 
degrees up to the top, the inner ſubſtance or pulp is di. 
covered. This is of a whitiſh colour, and of a rey 


to that of cream and ſugar ; but it is of a more firm con. 
ſiſtence. This fruit contains in every compartment fx 
large feeds perfectly reſembling the common cheſnut, bu 
that they have no other covering than their own ſkin, 
The fruit itſelf, were the ſmell as agreeable as its talte, 
would vie with any fruit in the world; but its very di 
agreeable ſcent requires time and cuſtom to enable an 
one to bear it; but uſe makes the natives wholly diſte 


lain in heaps till they are very rotten. The fruit is no 


but it will intoxicate if eaten in a large quantity, eſſe- 
cially ſuch of the fruits as are of a yellowiſh colour 
The natives make debauches with it, as our poorer peo. 
ple do with ſpirituous liquors. But it is not ſo call 
come at as thoſe, and therefore is very fatal to many i 
milies among them, who will ſell their liberties for 3 
time to purchafe enough of it for a debauch. Mem. A. 
Sc.. Par. 1699. „5 3 
URSIANS, or Do RURIANs, in Eccliſiaſtica! Hiſtory. Se 
DRUSEs. e Fey | ©: 
URUNEGH, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 


ſo well deſcribed by Avicenna, that we are very well . 
formed of its nature, and find it to be the root of t. 


He ſays it came to them in pieces, looking hike the ſhot! 
joints of a woody root; and that it was either yellow of 
white on the inſide, and of a greyiſh colour on the ſur- 
155 hard and ponderous- 
The doronicum we know at this time has a root that def 
well anfwers theſe characters; and though yellow, whe 
freſh, is very apt to become whitiſh in decaying. & 4 
The name durunegi is à very plain copy of the Ode 


nixi, or Supayisl. The change of the & into 28 * 
g into a a is very common in the turning Gree Jo 
Arabic, or Arabic into Greek names. Thus the 20 . 
of the Greeks is the geduar of the Arabians, and ſo! 

thouſand other inſtances. FF 


negi, is however ſometimes made to expreſs another ial 
whoſe ſhape, as well as virtues, are very different 

that above mentioned. | 3 
We have at this time two plants of the doronicum - 
the one called thora, and the other antithora3 ” 4 
allowed to be a poiſon, the other by many eſto 
alexipharmic. The thora, or poiſonous kind, is n vr 
within, and the antithora is white, Theſe may pore 
be the two kinds of durunegi mentioned by the A 
and if ſo, the poiſonous qualities of the one © 
virtues of the other, ſtand on a higher record 2 get 


have ſuppoſed. Theſe two roots were lately len 1 
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DUTCH Coins, Fortification, Monies, Pens, Pink, Teleſcope, 
DUTCHY, in Geography, an appellation given to the do- 


| y-Court. See COURT. | 
| DUTY, in a moral ſenſe. See OFFICE. 


DuTy, in Policy, and Commerce, an impoſt laid by autho- 


in England, were re-eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration of king 


other kinds of commodities. . 
The DUTiEs en liquids, are the ancient duty of tonnage, or | 

old ſubſidy the additional duty; duty of exciſe, duty of | 
coinage, the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, | 


aud two thirds ſubſidies, &c. See Col NACE, ExcisE, 


DU T 


„ 9..1.n4 among our parcels of gentian, and did 
jnto England, hg people ſuffering greatly by the bit- 

" infuſions in which they made a part./ This was pro- 
ut owing wholly to the thora, or yellow root, which 
_ 4 poiſonous ſmell; not to the other, which has all 


| s of being innocent. 
Moor Nee kad almoſt inſenſible particles broken off 
: N 


body. 
Rae Sri fro ſtones, or formed of extremely ſmall 
ſtones, are More properly called ſand. See SAND. 
The ſubtile matter of Des Cartes is a ſort, of 4ſt pro- 
Juced by the collifion of the matter of the ſecond ele- 


See SuBTILE. ' 5 
Port, Gal, and Lead. See the reſpective articles. 


Dos7, moſs. See Byss Us. | 


Tyles, Trading Companies, Meaſures. See the ſubſtantives. 


minions of a duke. See DUKE, 5 


Dory of marriage. See MARRIAGE. 


rity of a prince, &c. on merchandizes and commodities, 
either of his own country, or brought from abroad; to- 
wards ſupporting the expences of the government. See 
cosrous, FunD, and Taxes. 5 5 

The general principles on which all duties and cuſtoms 
ſhould be laid on foreign merchandizes, which are im- 
orted into theſe kingdoms, are ſuch.as tend to cement 
a mutual friendſhip and traffic between one nation and 
another; and therefore due care ſhould be taken in lay- 
ing them, that they may anſwer this end, and be reci- 
procal 11 both countries; and they ſhould be laid in ſuch 


be equal to our imports from thoſe nations with which 
we trade; ſo that a balance in money ſhould not be if- 
ſued out of Great Britain to pay for the goods and mer- 
chandizes of other countries; to the end that no greater 


he deprived of their revenues arifing from the product of 
the lands, and the labour of the people, by foreign im- 
por auons, than by exportations to ſuch countries. DiQ. | 
of Commerce, art. DUTIES. | 4 


The principal are, the _ 8 | | 
DoTiEs of exportation, and importation, paid upon the 
bringing in, or carrying out, of the diverſe kinds of 


rifs ſettled between the ſeveral nations. See Exyor- 
Thies, Ke. %%% rn ph an | 15 

There is no ſtate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, 
where the duties of exportation and importation are fo | 


and content. See TON N AGE. The ſecond on the other | 
_ commodities, and paid according to their value, ſettled 
in a tarif. See POUNDAGE. = . 
Theſe two duties, which have a long time been on foot 


Charles II. in 1660, upon the parliament's annulling all 
the laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the ex- 
ecution of the ancient ordinances. _ 1 


that time; ſome of them ſor liquids, and the others on 


the orphans money, the duty on French wines, the new 


ORPHAN's Money, SuB$s1DY, &e. — 


ilks; the new impoſition of poundage, called the imps/? 


of 1690; another impoſition of four fifths in 1693; the | 


duty of 25 per cent. on French goods, impoſed in 169; ; 


_ = 1704; a duty on fiſh, oils, and whale-fins, in 
2259 another on leather, vellum, and parchment, in 
20 5 ſecond on the ſame goods, in 1712; and laſtly, 
: I ame year, a duty on paper, paſte-board, and ſoap. 
MPOST, POUNDAGE, &c. and the principal articles 

of commerce. | 
| © Engliſh merchants, it is to be obſerved, are not ob- 
2 Sag Pay theſe ſeveral duties before twelve months ; 
! 2 before nine; giving ſecurity for the ſame. 
n Mey pay ready money, there is a*deduftion made 


a manner, that the exports of this nation may, at leaſt, | 
number of our land-holders and manufacturers ſhould | | 


The duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite. 


goods, animals, and even perſons ; agreeable to the ta- 


many, and fo conſiderable, as in England. The two 
principal are the duties of tonnage and poundage. The | 
firlt charged on liquors, in proportion to their meaſure, | 


To theſe there have been ſeveral new duties added fince | 


* blidy, the duty on Hungary wines, and the one third, | 


e DuTiEs on other commodities are the ancient duty of 
poundage ; the additional duty of 1660, on linens and | 


the new ſubſid - 24 7. 
; idy of poundage in 1697; another addi- 
tional ſubſidy of a third of pouncage in 1 703; another 


DU U 


ſubſidy, and on the other duties ſix, and one-fourth per 
cent, Add, that if theſe merchandizes be again exporte 
into other countries, aftef they have been entered in 
England, the duties are returned; though this only with= 
in the compaſs of a year to natives, and of nine months 
to foreigners. See ALIEN Duty. . 
In Spain, the duties of export and import, are called du- 
tief of alcavala, and amount to about 5 per cent. of the 
value of the goods: for inſtance, the piece of velvet of 
forty Spaniſh vares, or yards, pays twenty rials; hats of 
Vigonia, five rials a-piece; linens, 224 rials per 100 
vares ; gold and ſilver Jaces, 2 rials 3 quarters the mark 
weight. The duties of exportation are nearly on the 
ſame footing, | | | 
In Portugal, the duties of importation were anciently the 
ſame on all kinds of goods; viz. 18 per cent. of the va- 
lue. But ſince the year 1667, ſilks have been excepted 
out of the general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For 
exportation the duties are only 6 per cent. ITS 
In Holland, the duties of exportation, and importation, are 


per cent. on the value of the goods. At Hamburgh, and 
Bremen, the duties are but 1 per cent. At Lubeck, three 
4ths per cent. In Muſcovy, they are 5 per cent. 
At Venice, theſe duties are b per cent. for what the na- 
tives import; and 104 to ſtrangers; the duties of ex- 
portation are 9 per cent. At Leghorn, the duties of ex- 
portation and importation are very inconſiderable; but, 
with the addition of a number of petty dues, they be- 
come as great as at Venice. lf: | 
In the ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, &c. the duties of exportation and importation are 
nearly on an equal footing, viz. 3 per cent. except to 
the Venetians, and Jews, who pay 5 per cent. The con- 


are about 2 per cent. 5 1 

At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities of Egypt, 
the durie; are of two kinds: one for goods brought in 
| ſhips from Europe; the other for thoſe brought by the 


the ſecond are arbitrary, but they are always very high. 
Beſide the ordinary duty, they here pay the golden duty, 
which is the tenth part of what is paid for the firſt duty. 
As to duties of exportation, they may be ſaid to pay none, 


any duty paid the ſovereign.  _ - | 
Dory, in the Military Art, is the exerciſe of thoſe func- 
tions that belong to a ſoldier ; with this diſtinction, that 
mounting guard, and the like, where there is no enemy 
directly to be engaged, is called duty; but marching to 
meet and fight an enemy is called going on ſervice. 
DUUMVIR, a general appellation among the ancient Ro- 
mans, given to magiſtrates, commiſſioners, and othcers, 
where two were joined together in the ſame function. 


officers joined two by two in commiſſion. 


by vay of eminence, were the 


from ſerving in war, and from the offices impoſed on 
ſibyls could not be conſulted. 


at the requeſt of C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, tribunes 
ten, who were half patricians, half plebeians. 


wards much increaſed, and at length amounted to fixty 
et ſtill it retained the denomination of guiadecemvirr. - 
They were entirely aboliſhed under the emperor Theo- 
doſius, along with the reſt of the heathen ſuperſti- 
tions. | | | 
DuvmvrR1, the capital, Duumviri Perduellionis, were not 
ordinary magiſtrates z but created only on certain occur- 
rences. The firſt commiſſioners of this kind were thoſe 
appointed to judge the ſurviving Horatius, for killing his 
ſiſter, after vanquiſhing the Curiatii. | 
There were alſo duumviri in the Roman colonies; who 
held the ſame rank and authority in their reſpective co- 
lonies, that the conſuls held at Rome. They were choſen 
out of the body of decuriones, and wore the prætexta, 
or robe bordered with purple. 


Vol. II. No 10 1. 


m of 5 per cent. On the old new third, and two third 


We alſo read of municipal duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 
| . | | | pares 


nearly alike; both of them being about the fate of 5 


ſuls duties are likewiſe to be added for Smyrna, &c. which 
caravans from Aſha. The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. 


the 14 per cent. being rather the cultom-houſe fee, than 


So that they had almoſt as many durmviri, as they had 


There were duumviri to direct the building, repairing, 
and conſecrating, of temples and altars; capital duumviri, 
ho took cognizance of crimes, and condemned to death; 
duumviri of the marine, or navy, &c. But the moſt 
conſiderable of the duumviri, and thoſe uſually thus called 


DuvwviRi Sacrorum, created by Tarquin, for the perform- | 
| ance. of facrifices, and keeping of the ſibyls books. 
Thefe were choſen from among the nobility, or patri- 

cians; and held their office for life: they were exempted 
the other citizens; and without them the oracles of the 


The commiſſion laſted till the year of Rome 388, when, 


of the people, they were changed into decemvirt; that 
is, in lieu of tus perſons, the truſt was committed to 


Sylla added five more to their number, upon which they de 
became denominated guindecemviri; their body was after- 
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DTA DIC Arithmetic. 
DYE, in Architecture, the trunk of the PEDESTAL; or 


DykR's Green. 


1 


pares to our ſheriffs, or rather mayors of towns, whoſe 
authority laſted only five years. | 
DUUMVIRATE, Dvuumvirarus, the magiſtrature, of- 
fice, or dignity, of the duumviri. See DUUMVIR. 
DUY'T, in Commerce, a Dutch copper COIN. 
DWALE, or DwaL, in Heraldry, the herb night-ſhade 
uſed by ſuch as blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead 
of colours and metals, for ſable, or black. | 
DWARF. See PyrGmy, and STATURE. 
Dwarfs were called nani and nanæ amongſt the Romans; 
and were held in ſuch requeſt, that artificial methods 
were uſed in order to prevent the growth of boys de- 
ſigned for dwarfs, by incloſing them in a box, or binding 
them with bandages. Auguſtus's niece Julia was very 
fond of one of theſe dwarfs called Sonopas, who was 
only two feet and a hand-breadth high. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have well authen- 
ticated accounts of two dwarfs; one born in Norfolk, 
who, at the age of twenty-two, weighed no more than 
thirty-four pounds with all his clothes on, and whole 
height, including hat, wig, and ſhoes, was only thirty- 


eight inches ; and another in Wales, who, at the age of | 


fifteen, meaſured no more than two feet ſeven inches, 
and weighed only thirteen pounds; and who at that 


early period of life laboured under all the infirmities and | 


calamities of very old age. Phil. 'Tranf. vol. xIvi. p. 

CCC | 

Dw aRF-trees, a ſort of diminutive fruit-trees, frequently 
planted in the borders of gardens; thus called from the 

lowneſs of their ſtature. * 7 | 


Drwoarf-trees were formerly very much in requeſt in gar- | 
dens, but fince the introducing of eſpaliers, they are 


much neglected. The manner however of propagating 
dwarf pears, which have been found to ſucceed the belt 


of any dvs, is this: they are to be grafted on a quince | 


ſtock, and that at about fix inches above the ground; 


and when the bud has ſhot ſo far as to have four eyes, it | 


is to be ſtopped, to give riſe to lateral branches. Two 
years after the budding, the trees will be fit to tranſplant 


to the ſpot where they muſt remain. They ſhould be ſet | 
at five and twenty, or thirty feet ſquare diſtance, and the | 
ground between may be ſown or planted for kitchen uſe | 


while the trees are young, only obſerving not to plant too 

near their roots. There ſhould be ſtakes driven down all 
round the tree, to which the branches muſt be nailed 
with hiſt, while they are young, training them into an 
horizontal direction, and no branches are to be ſuffered 
afterwards to croſs one another, and in ſhortening the 
ſhoots, the uppermoſt eye mult always be left outwards. 


The ſummer and autumn pears are thoſe which do beft | 


in dwarfs, for the winter ones never ſucceed well on 
them. | | . | 


Apples are alſo ſometimes planted as dwar fi, and are for | 


this purpoſe moſt commonly grafted on paradiſe ſtocks. 


Theſe ſpread much leſs than the pears, and therefore | 


need only be ſet at about eight feet diſtance. Some alſo 


plant apricots and plums for dwarfs; but theſe being of | 
a more tender conſtitution ſeldom ſucceed well. Miller. | 


dee ESPALIER, hs | 
See Dwarf-FERY,  _ 1 
See ARITHMETIC, 


DwaRF-ſern. 


that part between the baſe and the cornice; being ſo 


named, becauſe it is frequently made in the form of | 


Cube, or che. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 25, 26, 2), 28. 


It is alſo called dade, by the Italians; and by Vitruvius, | 


truncus. . fs 225 | 
YE is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone, placed under the feet 
of a ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal; to raiſe it, and ſnew 
it the more. | | 95 - TD 
DYER'S Black. See BLack. | 

Dver's Blue. See Brus. 


DyeR's Broom, the name of a ſpecies of geniſta. See 


Broom. : 3 
See GREEN. | TOR 
YER's Weed, in Botany, the luteola of Tournefort, and a 
ſpecies of the reſda in the Linnæan ſyſtem. For the 
generic characters, fee Baſe Roc RET. == 
It grows in moſt parts of the world. , The Greeks, of 


old, uſed it in dying yellow, as we do, at this time, and ; 


called it mene, and fometimes thapſia, that word ſigni- 
fying, with them, ſeveral different things which had the 
property of dying yellow. It was called alſo by ſome ro- 
bia, or rubia; but thoſe who gave it this name have al- 
Ways diſtinguiſhed it by ſome peculiar epithet from the 
common rubia, or madder. Paulus AÆgineta mentions 


it as an herb uſed in dying cloths; and Neophytus, and 
ſeveral others, give it a place among the things uſed to 
tinge the hair. See WELD. 

YER's Yellow, See YELLOW. | 

DYING, the art, or act, of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other 


the next dymg materials. 
juice, found in a ſhell-fiſn called murex, conchylium, ul 


Eo ON 


p. 18 15 . 
Till the time of Alexander we find no other ſort of un 


matter, with a permanent colour, which penetrates the 


6 


| 


- ſubſtance thereof. 


DT: 


Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, 
the giving a new colour, but the brighteni 


Which iz 
ng of an 9 


ildin 
ecauſe the colours ü 


It alſo differs from PG g 
& 


and printing, or ſtamping z 
only reach the ſurface, 
Dying may be defined, the art of colouring wocl. . 
cotton, filk, hair, feathers, horn, lecker hy, 
threads aud webs thereof; with woods, root, Wy 
ſeeds, and leaves; by means of ſalts, limes, Iain 
waters, heats, fermentations, macerations, and * 
proceſſes. | | t. 
Dying, with regard to the manner of applying: 
Jours;: is divided into hot, and cold, Pn the a, 


DryinG hot, Oephebagn, is that wherein the liquors andin 
gredients are boiled, before the cloth be dipped ther |; 


ein | 


or even where the cloths themſelves are boiled in the 


dye. | 


DyixG cold, YyxpeCacn, is where the ingredients are d. 


ſolved cold; or at leaſt ſuffered to grow cold, before the 
ſtuffs be put in them. Vid. Savar. D. Comm, t 


om. i 
p. 1697, voc. Teinture. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. ws 
11. p. 1167. $7. | 


DryiNG, origin and progreſs of. The dying art is of great, 


tiquity; as appears from the traces of it in the oldeſt f. 
cred as well as profane writers. The honour of the h. 
vention is attributed to the Tyrians; though what leflens 
the merit of it is, that it is ſaid to have owed its rife, 


chance. The juices of certain fruits, leaves, &c. ac 


dentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to have furniſhed the ff 
hint. Pliny aſſures us, that, even in his time, the Gays 
made uſe of no other dyes. It is added, that colour 
earths, and minerals waſhed and ſoaked with rain, gane 
But the purple, an aning 


purpura, ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to an d 
them. This, indeed, was reſerved for the uſe of kings 
and princes ; private perſons were forbidden, by law, y 
wear the leaſt ſcrap of it. The diſcovery of its tingy 
quality is ſaid to have been taken from a dog; which 
having caught one of the purple fiſhes among the rock, 


and eaten it up, ſtained his mouth and beard with the 


precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of a Tyiin 


nymph ſo ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Hereuls 


any favours, till he had brought her a mantle of the ſam 


Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of dy 


wWools to the Lydians of Sardis : [nficere lanas Sardi 
Lyai; where the word incepere muſt be underſtood. By 
a modern critic ſuſpects a falſe reading here; and nt 


without reaſon, for Lyai, ſubſtitutes Lydda, the name d 


a city on the coaſt of Phœnicia, where the chief mat 
of the purple-dye was. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56 


Hardou. not. ad loc. Nurra, in Bibl. Choiſ. tom. u, 
p. 193, ſeq. Y „ 

After the Phoenicians, the Sardinians ſeem to have at 
rived at the greateſt perſection in the dying art; inſomuct 


that Papua Eapdiviarcy, Sardinian dye, paſſed into a pv 
verb among the Greeks. 


Arxiſtophanes in two places, to 
expreſs a thing red as ſcarlet, compares it to the Bapy 


SapIuviarcr. Salmaſius, Palmerius, and Spanheim, in- 


deed, for SAE 12400 ſubſtitute SapStarixer 3 which hep 
ſuppoſe a poſſeſſive of Sardis, and to denote Sardian dt; 
but Nurra, in a diſſertation expreſly on the ſubject, bs 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the pretenſions of his count! 
againſt this innovation. Ariſtoph. in Acharnan. v. 11% 


item Pax. v. 11. 74. I. Paul. Nurra Dill. de Vari 


Lectione Adagii BAMMA ZAPAINIAKON, tinctura da 
diniaca, Flor. 1709. 4to. Le Clerc. Bibl. Choiſ. tom. N. 
A | 85 | 
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uſe but purple, and ſcarlet. It was under the ſucceſſors 


of that monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves t0 
the other colours; and invented, or at leaſt perfeQted, 
blue, yellow, green, &c. As to the ancient purple, it has 


been long loſt ; but the perfection to which the modems 


have carried the other colours, abundantly indemnike 
them for the loſs. In this, particularly in the ſcarlet an 
black colours, the French, under the auſpices of that es. 


cellent miniſter M. Colbert, ſeem to have out · ſrippe 
molt of their neighbours, See GOBEBLISS. 
Among the Romans, the dye-houſes, baphia, were all ut- 


der the direction of the comes ſacrarum largitionum 3 wen 
they had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexa 


dria, Tyre, &c. The method of dying and dreſſing 


woollen cloths was very imperfectly underſtood in Eng: 
land, in the year 1608; before which period they wet 
ſent white into Holland, where they were dyed 7 
dreſſed, and from thence brought back for ſale. In — 
year, Sir William Cockayne, an alderman of Lon 1 
obtained a patent for dying and dreſſing of colours : 
home; but great confuſion ariſing from this granh 
was revoked in 1615. But in 1667, workmen Ver” 


troduced into this country from the Netherlands, under 
| | whoſe 
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whoſe dir 
ree of per 


The chers © 


ction. 1 
fLondon make the thirteenth Ry of the 


M7 -orated under Henry VI. conſiſting of a maſ- 
city, 3 livery. At Salk and in Soft of the 
os des in France, the dyers are divided into three 

ks: viz. thoſe 4 the great dye, du grand & bon 
comp who are only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch 

"= Le the ſureſt and moſt laſting colours. Dyers of the 
1 „ , du petit teint, who are allowed to uſe the infe- 
10 forts of drugs, which only yield falſe and fading co- 


lours. 


iced cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved to the ayers of the | 


{r{t ſort : thoſe of leſs value, particularly ſuch as are not | 
"ated at above forty ſols the ell in white, are committed 
to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red, and yellow, 
are reſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grand tein! ; 
browns, fallows, and blacks, are common to both ſorts 

As to black, it 1s begun by the dyers of the grand teint, 
and finiſhed by thoſe of the leſſer. It ſeems there is a 
tradition among dyers, that Jeſus Chriſt was of their pro- 
ſeſſion ; which we alſo find delivered in the Gel of the 
infancy of Jeſus, though on what grounded we know not; 
but it is hence that the Perfian ers, notwithſtanding all 
their Mahometaniſm, have choſen Jeſus for the 2 
of their art; inſomuch that, among them, a dye- ouſe is 
called Chriſ?'s ſhop. V. Notit. Imper. Hoffm. L. tom. 3. 
p. 469. Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. 1. P. 249. ew View of 
Lond. tom. ii. p. 601. ſeq. Savar. Dict. Comm. tom. 
it. p. 1668. voc. Teint. Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 


V8 5 
| DyinG, requiſites in. There are three things demanded by 
the Greek chemiſts to a good aye; viz. Aparwgrs, open- 
ing, or rarefying, of the body to be dyed, to diſpoſe it 
to imbibe the colour. Baen, the tinCture, or dye, itſelf. 
Keno. ny or Sru-Lis, by the Romans called alligatio, the | 
binding or fixing the colour, to prevent its fading, or be- 
ing diſcharged. Some add a fourth condition, viz. 


- brightneſs. 
different operations, in different liquors, or decoCtions : 


this was called apoCagiov, and vmcrugn; by the ſecond, 
the deſired colour was given it; and by the third, the 
colour was fixed on it. | 
with one decoCtion, and at one dip. Vid. Salmaſ. Ex- 
ere, ad Selin. tom. ii, p. 1146, ſe m. 
Drivo, theory of, is (till far from being thoroughly known, 
br eſtabliſhed; though many facts and obſervations, and 
particular proceſſes, have been offered for this purpoſe. 
We ſhall collect the 
this article. | NO. e 
The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of dying, muſt be a theory of 
light and colours. Two things, it may be obſerved, are 
chiefly aimed at in the inquiry of colours: the firſt, to 


lours we have. 


and other things, have on them. | 
2 and the effects of different ſalts in changing them 
om one colour to another, we have many inſtances in 


Mr. Boyle, collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. 


Towers and berries; thus they make the infuſions of ba- 
lauſtia, 


228 of a very ſine red; and the juices of the berries 
a. liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buckthorn-berries, 
: a much fairer red. To the ſame purpoſe it is ob- 
erved, that 

White flowers of jaſmin and ſnow-drops. 
8 2 ſalts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite al- 
der the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well, as the 
2 of the berries above mentioned, from red to green. 
2 r1n0us falts and alcalies advance, at leaſt they do 
2 urt, the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, 
Woods, and roots. 
pore the yellow infuſions of madder-roots, red; of 
u wood, purpliſh; of lignum nephriticum, blue; 


caves of ſena, red. 


4. Acid ſalts*quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red, or 

8 to yellow. | | 

5: Cochineal, which of itſelf is red, upon the affuſion of 
vitniol, an acid ſalt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon 


oil of 
at ca . 
i can be imagined; and with urinous ſalts, and alca- 


ection che art was brought to a conſiderable de- | | 


And ſilk, wool, and thread erg. All the higher- | 


35. Hilſcher De Stud. Chriſt. in Mifc. Lipſ. Obſ. 96. 


| rx lis, by the Latins called lumen, by Mn ] fre, E's 


by the firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the dye; 
Which muſt needs prove a ſtain and blemiſh, 
_ ſhall happen in the uſe of any of them. 

But others did all three at once, | 


principal of them in the ſequel of 


increaſe the materia tinftoria z, the ſecond, to fix thoſe co- | 
In order to theſe, it may be remembered, that ſome co- | 
lours are apparent, as thoſe of flowers, the juices of | 
fruits, and thoſe of animals. Others are /atent, and only | 
diſcovered by the effects which the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalts, | 


-oncerniug the apparent colours of vegetables and ani- | 


iſter: as, 1. That acid ſalts advance the colours of 


1 or pomgranate- flowers, red roſes, clove-july- | 
ers, mezerion, peas-bloom, violets, and cyanus- | 


acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the | 


Thus urinous ſpirits and alcalies 


the red infuſion of log-wood, purple; and that of the | 


lies, it will be again changed into an obſcure colour be- 
twixt a violet and a purple. | 

6. All red, blue, and white flowers, are immediately, 
upon the affuſion of an alcali, changed to a green co- 
lour; and thence, in no long proceſs of time, they turn 
yellow. | | 

7. All the parts of vegetables which are green, will, in 
like manner, ſtrike a yellow with an alcali. | 

8. What flowers are already yellow, are not much 
changed, if at all, by an alcali, or urinous ſpirit. 

9. 'The blue ſeed-huſks of glaſtum ſylveſtre, old gathered, 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which, upon 
the affuſion of lye, ſtrikes a green; which ſaid green, or 
blue, being touched with oil of vitriol, dyes a purple; 
and all theſe three colours ſtand. 5 
10. On the tops of the fungus tubuloſus are certain red 
knots, which, upon the affuſion of lye, will ſtrike a pur- 
ple, and ſtand. by 


As for the latent colours in animals and vegetables, diſco- 
vered to us by the affuſion of ſalts, they likewiſe are very 


numerous. We will only mention a few. 1. The milky 
juice of the lactuca ſylveſtris coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus 
aſper & lævis, upon the affuſion of lye, will ſtrike a vi- 


vid flame-colour, or crimſon; and, after ſome time, 


quite degenerate into a dirty yellow. FE, 
2. The milk of the cataputia major, upon the affuſion of 
lye, efpecially if it be drawn with a knife, and have any 


time ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purple or 


blood-red colour, and ſoon 
yellow. | 5 1 5 
3. The common hawthorn-caterpillar will ſtrike a 
ple, or carnation, with lye, and ſtand. 5 
4. The heads of beetles, piſmires, &c. will, with lye, 


after will change into a dull 


pur- 5 


ſtrike the ſame carnation colour, and ſtand. 

5. The amber- coloured ſcolopendra will give, with lye, 
a moſt beautiful and pleaſant azure, or amethyſtine, and 

tand. 85 e „„ 

It remains to be obſerved, 1. That in all the inſtances 

above mentioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is 


not one colour truly fixed; though there may be ſome 


5 | : | uſe made of them as they are. By not truly fired, we | 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally at three | 


mean, not proof againſt ſalt and fire; for what ſeem to 
ſtand, and be lye-proof, are either wholly deſtroyed by a 
different ſalt, or changed into a much different colour; 

when it 


2. That both the apparent and latent colours of vegeta- | 


bles are fixable; an inſtance whereof we may obſerve in 
the ſeed-huſks of glaſtum, and the uſe dyers make of the 


leaves of that plant, after due preparation. 


3. It is probable, from the ſame inſtance, that we may. 


learn from the colour of ſome part of the fruit, or ſeed, 
what colour the leaves of any vegetable, and the whole 


plant, might be made to yield for our uſe. 


4. That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiſtent, 


and not produced; from the ſame inſtance of woad, and 


likewiſe from this, that the milky juice of lactuca ſylveſ- 
tris affords of ef a red Krumm 
5. That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 


- conſtant. 


6. That the colbure of flowers, which will not ſtand with 
lye, ſeem to be wholly deftroyed by it, and irrecoverable. 


_ Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, is 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived 


into a red by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the ſame 
leaf be till green, it will be revived. „„ 
7. The dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of briaging the vegetable colour into a condition of not 
wholly and ſuddenly periſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ing alcali. c 3 | | 
8. That thoſe plants, or animals, which will ſtrike diſ- 
ferent, yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different 
ſalts, and ſtand, as the cochineal, and glaſtum, are of 


all others to be reckoned the beſt. Vid. Liſt. in Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 70. p. 2132. See alſo Boerh. Elem. Chem. 
part iii. tom. ii. p. 467. edit. Leipſ. „„ 

Many more valuable colours may be drawn from the ve- 
getable kingdom, if the world would be at the pains of 
enquiring more minutely into the properties of plants. 
Mr. Juſheu obſerved in the drying plants between ſheets | 
of paper, in order to the making a hortus ſiccus in the 
common way, that ſome plants tinged the paper with 
colours the * with thoſe they naturally poſſeſs, and 
others with different ones; and that many plants in dry- 
ing aſſumed a colour which was not natural to them. 
Alkanet, woad, the ſeveral ſorts of gallium, and ſome 
of the ſpecies of anonis, tinge the papers between Which 
they are dried to a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour, becauſe 
their ſtalks, or ſome other part of them, are of that co- 
lour. The common ros ſolis, or ſun-dew, whoſe leaves 
are red, tinges the paper red alſo; and the ros ſolis of 


Portugal diffuſes this tinge through three or four 2 
Q 


of paper. The alpine veronica, though green in itſelf, 
leaves its mark in red upon the paper; and many of the 
common leguminous plants always become black in the 
drying. The common mercury, which is green while 
growing, becomes blue in the drying; and turneſol has 
the ſame change, though it is white in its natural ſtate. 


paper is impregnated with alum; and this falt may very 
eaſily extract, or even alter the colours of plants, whoſe 
Juices it receives; and in ſuch caſes, where the alum 1s 


it ſhould however ſo far affect the leaves as to turn them 
black. | 


alum, to ſeparate colours from ſeveral plants, not known 
or uſed at preſent among the dyers, which might prove 
ſerviceable to them. The firſt experiments made on this 


preſent, which afford colours not at all inferior to thoſe 


tried on the drugs uſed for dying in the Indies, proved 

very plainly that they were no way ſuperior in many 
caſes to vegetables of our own growth; and that in or- 
der to have the moſt lively colours from ſuch ſubſtances, 
it is always neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome ſalt. 


ſent over to France, on this occaſion, certain yellow 


very beautiful yellow dye; and Mr. Juſſieu found, on try- 
ing parallel experiments, that there were alſo yellow 
flowers in Europe of a like radiated kind, which were 
capable of affordiug a like beautiful yellow aye. | 


upon, was the common yellow corn marygold, the chry- 
ſanthemum ſegetum of Lobel. This plant flowers in the 
middle of July; and Mr. Juſſieu drying its flowers be- 
tween papers at that time of the year, found that they 


it was eaſy to judge, that this flower contained a matter 


of different ſtrengths, cloths of different kinds dipped 
into them became tinged to a light pale yellow, and kept 
his colour after being boiled in fair water. A little alum 


on boiling afterwards in water, they loſt no part of it, 


This experiment was afterwards tried by a dyer, under 
whoſe hands it ſucceeded much better than before with 
Iuſſieu, who was unacquainted with the regular me- 

thods of the trade. The decoction of the flowers gave 


| ſufficiently ſtrong yellow. Another decoction of the 
flowers made ſtronger than the firſt, tinged a woollen 


tion gave a bright gold yellow to filk; and a piece of 
wollen cloth, before dyed blue with indigo, on dipping 
it in this decoCtion became of a beautiful deep green. A 


made it tinge cloth to a yellowiſh brown; and a ſmall 


duced an olive yellow. 


vary its tinge, produced the fame changes with the de- 
coction of this ſſower, and abundantly teſtified its value 
With reſpect to the theory of dying, it is farther to be 
_ obſerved, .. That all the materials, which of themſelves 


all that great variety, which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes, 


appearance, of the ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt 
folutions in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, 
filk, &c. 3. That many of the colouring materials will 


as red-wood, weld, woad, arnotto, &c. 4. 'That many 
of the ſaid colouring materials will of themſelves give no 
colouring at all, as copperas, or galls, or with much diſ- 
advantage, unleſs the cloth, or other ſtuff to be dyed, 
be firſt covered or incruſtated as it were, with ſome other 
matter, though colourleſs, aforehand; as madder, weld, 
and brazil, with alum. 5. That ſome of the colouring 
materials, by the help of other colourleſs ones, do ftrike 


: | 


One great reaſon of theſe changes of colour is, that all 


Among the other drugs uſed abroad in dymg, there were | 


— 


The flower which Mr. Juſſieu tried theſe experiments 


did not loſe their colour, as moſt others do in the opera- 
tion, but became of a deeper yellow than before. Hence 


proper for colouring; and decoctions being made of it 


was after this added to the decoctions, and cloths dipped 
in theſe became much more finely dyed, the colour being | 
much ſtronger and more lively. They alſo imbibed the | 
colour much more ſpeedily from theſe decoCtions ; ande 


cloth to a greeniſh lemon colour; and the ſame decoc-| 


give colour, are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out 
of them, and the primitive fundamental colour, white, 


2. That few of the colouring materials (as cochineal, | 
foot, wood-wax, or woad) are in their outward and firſt | 


| 


nat in ſufficient quantity to do this, it is no wonder that |. 


On this principle Mr. Juſſieu attempted, by means of | 


occaſion proved, that there were many plants not uſed at| 


in common uſe. The experiments the ſame gentleman | 


flowers of the radiated kind, which afforded on trial a| 


K — 2 


but remained as ſtrongly and as lively tinged as before. 


a a ſort of ſulphur colour; but linen, woollen, and ſilken 
things, which had been the day before ſteeped in alum 
water, received from this decoction a very beautiful and | 


| \ terials. That the reaſon why black colour may be dyet 
mall quantity of chimney-ſoot added to the decoQtion | | 


” quantity of roucou added to the ſimple decoction pro- 
The mixture of ſeveral other drugs uſed to be added to 


the decoction of the common luteola, or dyer's weed, to 


and uſe in the dying trade. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. | 
their gum. Nor is it counted extraordinary, that bla 


not yield their colours without much grinding, ſteeping, | 
boiling, fermenting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua ; | 


out the gums, and natural ſordes. That the ſame ſcow- 


weight about 14 in 12. Madder about an ounce in tl 
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different- colours from what the 
themſelves; as cochineal, and . | 
colours, as madder, indigo, and woad 
tinctures, will at laſt become black. 7. Th 
Poem be the moſt frequent and common of * thou 
ours, yet there is no ſimple ingredient, which va, 
uſed alone, to dye green with upon any mater; 1 * 
beer, the condenſed juice of the rhamnus or AL 
erry, being the neareſt ; and this only uſed b 8 1 
. N 8. There is no black thing in uſe u 
lack; though both the coal and foot of mog bi 
burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour; and the bl 10 
by how much the matter, before it was bur te 
whiter, as in the famous inſtance of ivory black * 
tincture of ſome dying ſtuſfs will fade even with 9: Th 
with the air, or will ſtain even with water; but 
much with wine, vinegar, urine, &c. 10. Caine 7 
dyers materials are uſed to bind and ſtrengthen a ec 5 
ſome to brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the 5 
ſome to diſcharge and take off the colour, eile 0 
whole or in part; and ſome out of fraud, to make he 
material dyed, if coſtly, to be heavier. 11. Some Fro 
ingredients, or drugs by the coarſeneſs of their Wie 
make the thread of the dyed ſtuff ſeem coarſer N 
ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller; and ſome by ler . 
ing their aſperities, finer. 12. Many of the fame 1 
lours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different mye 
rials; as red-wood is uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; inet 
in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they may be died at 9. 
ral prices. 13. Scowering, and waſhing of ſtuffy tg h 


, by Ieteraty 


ith lying, 0. 


dyed, is to be done with appropriate materials; as fone. 


times with ox-galls, ſometimes with fullers earth, fone 
times with ſoap : this latter, however, is pernicious 
ſome cafes, where pot-aſhes will itain or alter the col 
14. Where great quantities of ſtuff are to be dyed ty; 
ther, or where they are to be done with great ſpeed, aut 
where the pieces are very long, broad, thick, &c. thy 
are to be differently handled, both in reſpect to then, 
ſels and ingredients. 15. In ſome colours and ſtuſſs th 
tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other caſes only blog 


warm, in fome it may be cold. 16. Some tingent | 
quors are fitted for uſe by long keeping; and in ſomety 


virtue wears away by the ſame. 17. Some colours, a 
ſtuffs, are beſt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into tk 
ſame liquor at ſeveral intervals of time; and ſome by co 
tinuing longer, and others for a ſhorter time therein. 
In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſels wherein the | 
quors are heated, and the tinctures prepared, muſt 
regarded; as that the kettles be pewter for bow-dj 
19. Little regard is had how much liquor is uſed in p 
portion to the dying drugs; the liquor being rather 
juſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are to th 
breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs bein 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and alfon 
the ſtuſfs; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the ing drugs, 
Concerning the weight which colours give to ſilks, for 
them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weigh. 
and being a commodity of great price; it is ovſerrty 
that one pound of raw ſilk loſes four ounces by waſlung 


ered ſilk may be raiſed to above thirty ounces from tle 
remaining twelve, if it be dyed black, with certain mi. 


the heavieſt is, that all ponderous drugs may be dt 
black, being all of colours lighter than it; whereas, pe- 
haps, there ſeem to be few or no materials wherewith 
encreaſe the weight of ſilk, which will conſiſt with far 
light colours ; ſuch as will having been uſed, as white 
arſenic to carnations. X E 

Of things uſed in dying, eſpecially black, nothing ei. 
creaſes weight ſo much as galls; by means whereof black 
ſilks recover the weight which they loſt by waſhing di 


ſhould gain about four or fix ounces in the dying up" 
each pound. Next to galls, old fuſtic increales the 


ound. Weld half an ounce. The blue fat, in dee? 

lues of the fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable weight. Nr 
ther do logwood, cochineal, or arnotto; nor even © 
peras of itſelf, where galls are not uſed. Sliph a0 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than cc 
peras, which affords a good excuſe for the dyers tut 
4 5 Appar. to Hiſt of Dying, ap. Sprat. Jil 

8. p. 302. | | 
There Ro reaſon to believe, that the art of UL 
might be carried to much greater perfection than t b 
28 if the attempts to improve it were in e 

ands, and the perſons employed in it epuld be env” 
to ſet out with all the knowlege there is at preſent in 5 
gard to its ſeveral materials, and their manner of ule, 7 
a fund of real facts on which to ground future diſco 
ries. This however ſeems difficult to be brought * 


3 le who exerciſe the art generally are ac- 
"Fe: 2281 with a certain ſet of rules, which though 
b and f . know not why they follow, yet they will not depart 

it ſons ah them, and eſteem every thing a loſs of time that 
16 i in be propoſed to them as improvements. 'They keep 
| toy, 33 knowlege alſo a cloſe ſecret from thoſe who might 
tural a. he expected to improve upon it; and uſually one man 
as. 1 only in ſome one part of it, without any know- 
an hs of the reſt. Hence the difficulties attending the ac- 
uckthen, — 78 a knowlege of the firſt principles of the art are 
very diſcouraging» but they are not inſurmountable. The 
idea which preſents itſelf moſt naturally to us, as to the | 
manner in which ſtuffs are dyed, is, that the colouring 
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the cloth as have received no previous impregnation, will 
be waſhed away, and quite carried off, while the others 
remain in all their perfection. | | 
Another circumſtance very worthy attention' in the dying 
of ſcarlet is this, that the dye is evidently compoſed of 
a clear or eommon water, in which the colouring parti- 
cles are ſuſpended, and from which it is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
that they are ſeparated and applied to the ſtuff in dying: 
As this is naturally ſuppoſed to be the caſe in regard to 
all colours, ſo it appears very evidently to be a fact in 
this, ſince the colouring particles adhere in ſuch quanti- 
ties to the matter, and ſeparate themſelves fo readily and 
perfectly from the water, that after an hour and half's 


articles which ſwim in the liquor, immediately attach 
themſelves to the ſurface of the body that is plunged into 


it, and there adhere in ſo firm a manner, that there is 
no removing many of them without wholly taking off | 


the ſurface of the body. The barely plunging a white 


and the others require that the matter to be dyed ſhould 


is in moſt caſes a ſolution of alum and tartar in common 
water. And, according to the nature of the colour that 
is to be given the ſtuff aſterwards, the alum is put in in 


or a ſhorter time. After boiling in this liquor, a ſtuff is 
in the proper condition to receive the greater part of the 


ſubſtance into a coloured liquor is not however ſufficient |. 
for the dying it in many caſes. Indeed there are only a| 
few colours which will ſtrike with this eaſe and facility ; | 


have firſt received the particles of another fluid, which | 


large quantities, or the ſtuff boiled in the liquor a longer | 


boiling of the dye with a proper quantity of the ſtuff in 


1t, the whole coloured matter ſhall be attached to the 


ſtuff, and the remaining liquor be only clear water; and 
what might appear wonderſul is, that all the boiling in 
the world will never diſlodge any of the colour from the 
ſtuff, or occaſion its being received into the water again. 
It might be ſuppoſed that this was wholly owing to the 
particles of ſalts, which had been imbibed into the tuff 
in its prior preparation; that theſe attracting the parti- 
cles of the colour to the ſtuff, while the water of the 
dye had none of them to cauſe ſuch an attraction in it, 
they did not remain in it. But this appears not to be the 
caſe, but that the ſtuff will attract the colour, whether 
it be previouſly prepared, or the preparation and the - 
ing be all one act; fince the dyers ſometimes dye ſcarlet 
at once in this manner, only plunging the ſtuff into a 
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common colours; but for blue, ſtuffs require no prepa- 
ration at all; and for ſcarlet, the liquor in which they | 
are firſt boiled is made without alum. | 

The matter of the ſtuff to be dyed makes it neceſſary alſo 
to change the liquor in which it is to be boiled, or to 
vary the ingredients; and the greateſt naturaliſt, with- 
out a mechanical knowlege of dy:ng, would be amazed 
to ſee, that if a ſkain of white wool, and another of 


dye made of cochineal, a ſolution of tin mixed in a large 
quantity of water, wita a ſmall quantity of ſal ammo- 
niac, and cream of tartar. All theſe ingredients are 
mixed together before the ſtuff is put in ; yet after it has 
boiled about an hour and a half, all the colour is in the 
ſtuff, and the liquor is become colourleſs as water. The 
event is the ſame in the dyes made of woad and indigo 
for the dying blue, and indeed in the greater part of other 


„Kc. the white cotton, be plunged together into the ſcarlet dye, | colours; but as the ingredients of theſe are not fo pure 
to thee, and this even after they have both received the ſame | as the cochineal, and there are uſually many heterogene 
| ſtuffs tþ previous boiling and preparation, the ſkain of cotton | particles among them, the liquor does not become ſo 


would come out of the liquor as white as it was put in, | 
while the wool comes out tinged to a beautiful fire co- | 
bur. The dyer, however, ſecs this every day, without 
any admiration of the cauſe, and never troubling his 
thoughts about the manner in which it is done. He uſes it 


wholly colourleſs in theſe, as in the caſe of the ſcarlet. 
But the dyers, who well know that ſo long as tere is 
any colour left in the liquor, ſo long the ſtuff will be 
profited by remaining in it, always take ſmall quantities 
cout of it, and examining it by pouring it gently down 
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ne by co ai to dye any thing woollen to a ſcarlet colour, leaving | againſt the light, they know when it is that the ſtuff has 
erein. 1 apart white; in order to which, he knows there requires | received all the tincture it can, by there being no more 
ein the | no more than that the part to be left white ſhould be of | colouring matter ſuſpended in the dye. | 


Experience ſhews, that all colours do not attach them- 
ſelves with equal readineſs to the ſtuff, or remain equally 
firmly united to it. Woad, indigo, cochineal, kermes, 
and many other colours, never reach farther than the 
ſurface of the ſtuff. 'The liquor of the dye penetrates 
indeed perfectly through the body of it, but the colour- 
ing particles ſtopping at the furface become entangled 
| there, and never penetrate, at leaſt not in any great 


cotton. 80 . | | 
Mr. Dufay ſuppoſing. this to be owing to the cotton's im- 
bibing much more ſlowly than the wool, the liquor in 
which they are both previouſly boiled to make them re- 
ceive the colour, as the cotton is well known not to take 
wet ſo ſoon as wool, ordered a ſort of cloth to be wove, 
the warp of which was wool, and the woof cotton; and 
ſending this to the fuller's, the two ſubſtances were fo 
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ls, fori well blended together, that it became impoſſible for the] quantity, to the central part, which remains either quite 
by weigh, one to receive the impregnation of any liquor without] white, or only very ſlightly tinged. This however only 
oblerreh the other. With all theſe precautions, however, the] happens to ſuch ſtuffs as are thick, and of a very cloſe 
oy waſling whole came out of the ſcarlet dye in the ſame condition | texture; others are coloured throughout. And this is 


only the caſe in regard to ſome dyes, not to all forts, 
ſince the moſt of the wood colours penetrate wholly 
through the ſtuff be it ever ſo thick, and colour it equally 


as 1f nothing had been done, the cotton remaining 
Wholly white, 'and the wool being marked with fire co- | 
our and white; fo that it may be eſteemed a certain fact, 
= . that the colour of cochineal cannot be given to cotton by | every where. Whence it ſeems probable, that the co- 
the means of acids; the ſame alſo holds good of kermes | louring particles of the woods are either more minute 
and gum lac, both which are uſed inſtead of cochineal to | and fine, or much more intimately blended with the wa- 
dye in ſcarlet; but neither of theſe, any more than the] ter, than thoſe of cochineal, indigo, and ſuch others as 
cochineal, will dye cotton. It is not to be concluded | do not penetrate beyond the ſurface. _ 

from hence, however, that cotton cannot be dyed ſcarlet | It might ſeem ſtrange, that the ſtuffs which are thus rea- 
by theſe ſubſtances; the whole is, that it requires a dif-] dily coloured on the ſurface, ſhould not afterwards, by 
crent treatment; and as wool, to take the ſcarlet dye, | the continual boiling of the water, have the colouring 
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ereof blaci requires only to be firſt impregnated with tartar, cotton | particles carried farther down into tLe body, as the wa- 
aſhing ol! ee to be firſt impregnated with alum, as wool does, | ter continually penetrates the whole from each ſurface to 
that black or the generality of the other colours. The acid of ſea- the center, and might naturally be expected to carry a 


part of the colouring particles in along wien it. But if 
we conſider the whole proceſs from the beginning, we 
find that the colouring particles are ſtrongly attracted by 
the ſtuff, and ſcarce at all by. the water. Whence they 
almoſt immediately leave the water, and attach them- 
ſelves to the firſt part of the ſtuff they come in contact 
with, which is its ſurface; and when once fixed there, 
it is no wonder that the particles of water, ever ſo long 


ſalt, of vitriol, vinegar, and verjuice, all ſerve to dye 
wool tp à ſcarlet with cochineal, but none of theſe will 
make it give any tinge to cotton, to which alum alone 
can ſerye, „ | 

The fame dye will give very different colours to the dif- | 
erent parts of a cloth, which have been differently pre-. 
pared. And this gentleman ſhewed before the academy 
* piece of cloth, which he had carefully prepared in a 
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rs that ul erent manner in the different parts, which being all | paſling by them, do not attract or take them away from 
rat: Hilt, — ed together in the dye, when taken out and dried] this ſurface, as they muſt do in order to carry them in; 
| icy 2 to be of a dirty red in that part where it had] ſince we have before had proof, that their attraction to 
t of <"t deen impregnated with any thing; and in the other] the water is greatly weaker than that to the ſtuff. And 
1an it is a 0 where it had been Aifferently impregnated, was | the difference between the wool and the cotton, the one 
in prope! 2 of all the degrees of red, from a pale damaſk roſe | receiving, and the other not receiving at all the coloured 
e enable e to the deepeſt ſcarlet, and this while it had in] particles in its natural ſtate, or with the ſame impreg- 
ſent in le 15 part been dipt an equal time in the ſame dye. ] nation, by means of which the other does, ſeems re- 
of uſe, ® 2 holds good of the other colours. And in | ſolvable into the ſame principle, that though the attrac- 
> difcove- v experiments the dirty colours given to ſuch parts of | tion in wool be much greater in regard to the coloured 
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| particles than that of the water, and therefore it robs the 


ter without any tendency to attach themſelves to the 


of tartar z which ſalts being difficultly ſoluble in water, 


miſtry, cannot be admitted, when we conſider that vi- 


in ſome of the proceſſes for dying, as in the root-coloured 
materials, from which no vitriolated tartar can be ob-| 
_ tained, unleſs by accident, till they have been by burn- 
ing reduced to aſhes, and even then the quantity is ex- 


ſolved, are yet ſoluble by water; and therefore if the 

colouring particles were fixed chiefly by means of theſe 
ſäalts, they might be waſhed out by a large quantity of 
water, which is contrary to experience. The above men-| 
_ tioned writer ſuggeſts the following conjectural obſerva- 


— 
— ĩ— 


reſinous matters, by applying a piece of ſtu 


with ſome other ſubſtance, as fixed or volatile alkali, ca- 

pable of decompoſing alum; or as the ferruginous earth 
of the green vitriol in black dyes, to which the coloriſic 
particles of the galls adhere; which earths are capable of 
applying themſelves, and of adhering to the ſtuffs. The 


ing the red colours of vegetables. The metallic ſalt uſed 
In the ſcarlet dye, conſiſting of a decoction of cochineal, 
to which a ſolution of tin in aqua regia, and ſome- tar- | 
tar, are added, has the effect of changing the crimſon 
colour of cochineal into a vivid ſcarlet ; and probably. 


adhere, and of coagulating the vegetable matters, ſo that 
they ſhall leave the colouring particles detached and ſuſ- 
_ pended in the water. The chief difference then betwixt 


are therefore liable to be waſhed out along with thoſe 


ter, ſoap-ſuds, &c. they are capable of reſiſting the ac- 


DYI 


water of them; yet the attraction in cotton being leſs | 
than in water, the colouring particles remain in the wa- 


cotton. Mem. Acad. Sc. Paris. 1737- 
M. Hellot's theory of dying is, that the colouring parti- | 
cles are fixed into the pores of ſtuffs chiefly by means of 
a vitriolated tartar, which he believes to exiſt in each 

roceſs, to be produced by the acid of alum and alkaline 
baſis of tartar in the proceſs for red and yellow dyes, to 
exiſt originally in the pot aſ employed in the blue dye, 
and in the nuts and roots employed in the root-coloured 
dye. He ſuppoſes that the pores of the ſtuff are cleanſed 
and enlarged by the preparatory falts, and by the boiling 
water, ſo as to receive the colouring particles, which 
particles are afterwards detained by the contraction of 
the pores occaſioned by cold; and farther, that theſe 
pores are lined with a faline cruſt of vitriolated tartar, or 


retain firmly the colouring particles. But this theory, 
ſays the ingenious tranſlator of the Dictionary of Che- 


— 


triolated tartar does not exiſt in any of the materials uſed 


ceedingly ſmall; that although common pot-afh gene- 
rally contains ſome vitriolated tartar, yet M. Hellot has 
not ſhewn, that pure fixed alkali is incapable of produc- 
ing the ſame effect; and laſtly, that vitriolated tartar, 
and tartar, although they require much water to be diſ- 


tions on this ſubject : that the colorihc particles of moſt 
ſubſtances uſed in dying ſeem to be unſoluble in water, | 


in ſpirit of wine, and even in alkaline lixiviums; that 
their diffuſion through theſe liquids is cauſed merely by | 


their adheſion to certain gummy and reſinous particles 
and that they may be diſengaged from theſe 5 and 


they have a greater adheſive power; and this ſeems to 
be the caſe of the root · coloured and blue dyes; or by 
applying another ſubſtance, to which theſe particles 
have a greater power of adheſion; ſuch as the carth of 
alum, in thoſe dyes where that ſalt is uſed, together 


ſeparation of the colouring particles from the gummy 
and reſinous matters is probably facilitated by the addi- 


tion of acids and neutral ſalts, which may coagulate in 
ſome meaſure the vegetable matters, and leave the colo- 


rific particles diſengaged; ſo that they may apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtuff, or to the above mentioned earths. 
Theſe ſalts are alſo uſeful by heightening certain colours; 
all acid ſalts and alum having the property of heighten- 


has alſo the other effects of alum, of affording an earth, 
namely that of tin, to which the colouring particles may 


the falſc and true dyes 1s, that the colouring particles in 


the former dyes are applicd to ſtuffs, together with ſome | 


gummy or. reſinous matter to which they adhere, and 


matters by any liquid capable of diſſolving gums or re- 
ſins; while the colouring particles of the true dyes are 
applied to ſtuffs, either alone, or adhering to ſome fine 
earth, as that of alum, or of tin; and as both the co- 
louring and the earthy particles are unſoluble in any li- 
quids, to which they are moſt apt to be expoſed, as wa- 


tion of theſe liquids, and are therefore durable. The 
above conjectures are confirmed by obſerving, that when 
the colouring particles of vegetables and animals are dif- 
ſuſed in an alkaline lixivium, by means of gummy, re- 
ſinous, or oily matters, to which they adhere, they may 
be ſeparated lem cheſe adheſive matters by adding alum, 
the acid of which unites with the alkali of the lixivium; 
while the colouring particles apply themſelves to the baſis 


er earth of the alum, now diſengaged, with which they 


I 


, to which | 


Dv 


form what are called by painters L Ax Es, the colow! 


matter of which is not now ſoluble in water or f 
wine; although theſe liquids are capable of anne 
that colouring matter from the a8 teren 
ſtances which contain it, by the intervention, 33 ri, 
ſuppoſed, of ſome gummy or reſinous matters ror 
Chem. Eng. ed. 8vo. art. DY1NnG, note. 90 


DyinG Ingredients, or the Materia Tinctoria, are beſt 
| re. 


duced under two heads. Cybrata, or thofe which 

perly give the colour. And Non-colorara, uſed to re * 
the ſtuffs for better taking the dye, and to heiphte 2 
luſtre of the colours. Bir 


As to the colouring ingredients, colorantia colorata, we hare 


1. Iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which 

uſed in dying blacks ; though how they contribute 105 
to is not ſo obvious: we know that green oaken br, 
become black by the affriction of a ſaw; a green 5 
apple, cut with a knife, turns of the ſame colour: t 
white greaſe wherewith the wheels of coache: 5 
anointed, becomes likewiſe black, by means of the im 
boxes wherewith the nave is lined, and the friction b. 
tween the nave and the axle-tree; and that an oaks, 
ſtick becomes black by a violent friction againſt abe 
wood in a turning-lath; and the black colour on earthen. 
ware is given with ſcalings of iron, vitrified. From 20 


which it ſeems to follow, that the buſineſs of blacking 


lies in the iron, and particularly in its uſtulation or afijc. 
tion Be this as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual Ingredient 
for dying black, is the ſalt of the pyrites, wherewith gy 
iron is incorporated. And, where-ever this is uſed, ſom: 


of the aſtringents are to accompany it. 2. Redyroy 
chopped, and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, 
rugs, &c. of the coarſer fort. Its tincture, which is 


ſort of brick-colour, is got out by long-boiling it with 
galls, and the cloth with it. It ſtands better than brezi. 
3. Brazil chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a pink-colou, 


or carnation, neareſt approaching cochineal : it is uſe 


with alum ; with pot-aſhes it alfo ſerves for purples, | 
caſily ſtains. 4. Madder gives a colour nearly approach. 
ing the bow-dye, or new ſcarlet : thoſe called baſtary. 
ſcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much boiling, an 


1s uſed both with alum and argol, and holds well. The 
_ brighteſt dyes with madder are made by over-dhing the 


ſtuff, and then diſcharging part of it, by back-boiling in 
argol. It is uſed with bran-water inſtead of white liquor, 
5. Cochineal, uſed with bran-liquor, in a pewter veſſe, 
with aqua-fortis, gives the dye called among us, though 


improperly, ſcarlet in grain. Too much acid takes of 


the intenſe redneſs of the colour, and turns it towards 
an orange, or flame-colour. With this colour, the Spa- 
niſh leather and wool, uſed by ladies, are dyed. 6. A. 
notto gives an orange-colour, eſpecially to filk, linens, 
and cottons; for it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed 
with pot-aſhes. 7. Weld, by the help of pot-aſhe 


yields a deep lemon- colour; though it is uſed to give al 


ſorts of yellow. 8. Wood-wax, or green-wood, callel 
alſo geniſta tinctoria, and the dyer*s weed, has the like e. 


fect as weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to coat 


cloths. It is ſet with pot-aſhes, or urine. 9. Fuſtic» 


of two ſorts, young and old: the former, chopped ani 
ground, yields a kind of rediſh orange-colour : the lat- 


ter, a hair- colour, diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow fron 
the former. It ſpends with or without ſalts, works 
either hot or cold, and holds firm. 10. Wood-ſoot, 


containing not only a colour, but a ſalt, needs nothing 
to extract its dye, or make it ſtrike on the ſtuff, The 


natural colour it yields is that of honey ; but it is the 


foundation of many other colours, on wool and cloth 
only. 11. Woad, ground, or chopped with a mill for 
the purpoſe, is made up into balls; which being blo- 


ken, and ſtrewed on lime or urine, is uſed with pot 
aſhes, or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue. The lime 
or chalk accelerates the fermentation of the word, 


which in three or four days will work like a guile of bee, 
and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. Ann: 


tenſe woad-colour is almoſt black ; that is, of 2 dani 
ſcene-colour. It is the foundation of ſo many colour) 


in different degrees or ſhades, that the dyers have 2 ſcale 


whereby to compute the lightneſs and depth of this c0- 
lour. See WoaD. 12. Indigo is of the like natur, 
and uſed for the ſame purpoſe as woad, only that t 
ſtronger. 13. Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a 
purpliſh blue: it may be uſed with alum. Formerly it 


was of ill & ew as a moſt falſe and fading colo: 


but, ſince it has been ufed with galls, it is leſs cor“ 
plained of. V. Petty's Apparat. to Hiſt. of 1. * 
n ere 288. Mer. Not. s 
eri, c. cx. p. 335. 3 
The dying materials are generally applied in decocticns 
made in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the of 
caſion ; ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat 4 
dye; ſometimes by boiling it therein; and lone 
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ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe between the ſtuff 
and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion ; or to inte- 
nerate the hairs of wool, and hair ſtuffs, that they may | 


the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the 


En the bow-dye, to brighten colours by back-boiling. For 
which purpoſe, 10. Argol is more commonly uſed. 


the fermenting and heating of woad; though it is alſo 


m moſt caſes by the dyers, for a rinſing, &c. 


DVI 


3 or more to ſteep. As to the alum, in 
by 715 Ras be s applied cold, in which ſtate alone 
2 butes to the brightneſs of the dye. 
The non-colouring ingredients are, certain rfiringent, or 
„ine materials, as galls, ſumac, alder-bark, pome- 
my cel, walnut-rinds and roots, ſapling-bark, and 
bad Certain ſalts, as alum, argol, ſalt-petre, 
on HE OY pot-aſhes, lime, and urine. Liquors, as 
: 1 water, river water, aqua vitz, vinegar, lemon-juice, 
= fortis, honey, and molaſſes. Gums, as tragacanth, 
are maſtic, and ſanguis draconis. Smectics, or ab- 
oi 7 36 as ſoap, ſullers earth, linſeed-oll, ox-gall, &c. 
Hal, and Minerals, as ſteel filings, ſippe, and pew- 
ter; to which add copperas, verdigris, antimony, li- 
tharge, and arſenic. Laſtly, bran, wheat-flour, yolks 
of eggs, leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, agaric 
3 — mic of theſe ingredients, ſome account may be 
{ound under their reſpective articles, in the courſe of this 
book ; but with regard to their uſe and effect in dying, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider them more particularly, and 
to bring them together in one view. : 
Among the non-colouring drugs, then, from the mineral 
kingdom come : 1. Copperas, ſteel-filings, and flippe, 
(the tuff found in the troughs of old grind-ſtones, 
whereon edge-toois have been ground) theſe are uſed | 
for all true or Spaniſh blacks, though not for the Flan- 
ders blacks. 2. Pewter, diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed 


not owned or allowed, is uſed to add weight to dyed 
flks. 4. Antimony, uſed chiefly for the ſame purpoſe, 
though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur; which, by 


&. Arſenic, uſed in dying crimſon, on pretence of giv- 
ing a luſtre. 6. Verdigris, uſed by linen-dyers, in 
their yellow and green colours. 7. Alum, much uſed, 
though with what intent 1s not agreed on; whether to 
fix the dye, to render water a proper menſtruum to ex- 
tract the tingent particles of certain hard drugs; or to 


better imbibe their colours; or to contribute to the colour 
itſelf, as copperas does to galls, in making black, or juice 
| of lemons to cochineal, in carnations, or aqua fortis im- 
pregnated with pewter in the bow-dye ; or, which ſeems 
moſt probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth 
and the colour ,as clammy oils and gum waters do in 
painting; alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated par- 


vill catch; though it may alſo ſerve another ule, 
Viz. to dry up certain particles which difagree with 
the colour to be ſuperinduced : to which add, that it 
may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incruſtating 


dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it 


cloth is. 8. Bran, and bran-water, whoſe flour enter- 
ing the pores of the ſtuff, levigates its ſurface, and thus 


woods to be gilded, are firſt ſmoothened over with the 
white colours. 9. Salt-petre, uſed chiefly in aqua fortis, 


It. Lime, or chalk, uſed in the working of blue 
vats. | 2 J 
ney. 2. Yolks of eggs. 
the two laſt, are only uſed by a few particular dyers, to 
4. Stale urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to help 
uſed in the blue fats inſtead of lime. In reality, as it 
diſcharges the yellow wherewith blue and moſt greens 
are compounded, it is uſed to ſpend weld withal : yet it 
18 known, that the urine, or cold mud of pilling-places, 
er dye A well-icowered piece of ſilver of a golden co- 
5 it being with this (not Bath-water, as imagined) 
that the Bath ſix-pences, &c. are prepared. 


added water, by dyers called white liguor, which is of two 


looſe contexture, as callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpe- 
Cies of cottons ; but naught for blues, and making yel- 
05 and greens look ruſty. 2. River-water, ſofter. and 
imester than the former, and diſſolvin ſoap better, uſed 


re clothes after dying. 3. Liquor abſolutely ſo called, 
lows is bran liquor made of one part bran, and five of 
"Water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden ciſtern 


to i | : I 
lettle : four or hive days in ſummer turn it too ſour, 


for the new ſcarlet or Bo w-dye. 3. Litharge, though | 


precipitation, &c. affords a great variety of colours.“ 


| ticles, diſſolved with hot liquors, will enter the pores | 
of ſtulfs, and on which the particles of dying drugs 


were applied on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as an unalumed | 


renders the colour laid on it more beautiful; much as“ 


Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind are, 1. Ho- 
3- Ox-gall : though this, and 


ſcower, promote - fermentation, and increaſe weight. 


o the claſs of non-colouring ingredients, may alſo be 


. I. Welk-water, uſed in reds, and in other colours | 
anting reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a 


and render it unfit for uſe. Its office is to contribute to 
the holding of the colour. It is known, that ſtarch, which 
is only the flour of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which 


will conglutinate paper, though not wood or metals. 
3 bran liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, 
e 


as to madder, which is rendered clammy and glutinous 
by being boiled in bran-water, and thus made to ſtick 
the better to the dyed ſtuff. 4. Gums tragacanth, arabic, 
maſtich, and ſanguis draconis, are uſed in dying ſilk, 
chiefly to give it a gloſſineſs, which may make it ſeem 
2 ſtifter, and to increaſe its weight. Petty, ubi 
upra. | 
DrixG, the Art of, may be divided into as many branches 
as there are different colours to be communicated, and 
ſorts of different ſtuffs to be the ſubjects of it. 
DrixG of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Manu 
fatures. With reſpeCt to black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, 
it is begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, 
which gives a deep blue. The uſe aſſigned for this blue _ 
ground is that the cloth, having already a confiderable- 
body of colour, may require leſs of the blackening mate- 
rials, and conſequently be leſs weakened, than if it was 
dyed directly from white to black: beſides, blue is eſſen- 
tial to the production of the black dye; for without 
either a blue ground, or a blue ſuperadded to the vitriol 
and galls, no other than brown dyes are obtained. Stuffs, 
whole price will not admit of blue dyes, are ſaid, by the 
French and German writers, to be grounded with a deep 
brown, by boiling them with walnut peels, or walnut- 
tree roots: but this practice is never followed by our 
dyers. However it ſhould ſeem, that any deep colour, 
which does not hurt the cloth, is preferable to white. 
After bluing, the ſtuffs being boiled with alum and tar-= 
tar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with common 
madder. This praQlice of maddering is one of the re- 
gulations for the French dyes, publiſhed by the order of 
M. Colbert. It has not been found, however, on fair 
trials, to be abſolutely neceſſary, or to contribute any 
thing either to the beauty or duration 6f the black. M. 
Hellot obſerves, that having dyed a piece of eloth of deep 
blue, he maddered one half, and dyed both the madder- 
ed and unmaddered halves black in one copper; and 
that the unmaddered half was the beſt black, without 
that ruſty hue which the other had. The moſt plauſible 
reaſon in ſupport of this practice is this, that it prevents 
the black cloth from ſtaining the ſkin or linen; but, ac- 
cording to M. Hellot, all that the madder can do in this 
reſpect is to diſcharge the ſuperfluous blue, which is 
owing not to the madder itſelf, but to the boiling with _ 
alum and tartar preparatory to the madder dye: an ad- 
vantage which may be obtained by ſufficiently ſcowering 
the cloth in the fulling-mill after the dye. Dr. Lewis 
adds, that this is evident from the ſupertine cloths dyed 
by our dyers, among whom the injudicious and unfrugal 
practiee of maddering is unknown. They have indeed 
a colour called madder black, dyed on baize, for expor- 
tation to Spain and Portugal, which is a kind of black 
dye, very durable, without any vitriol or other prepara- 
tion of iron, from a combination of blue dye, with the 
_ madder red. Cloth is then dyed black with Aleppo galls, 
copperas, and ſumacb, and finiſhed by back-boiling in 
_ weld or logwood. Logwood is the material which adds 
. blackneſs to the various ſhades of brown produced by vi- 
triol and gall; and this black dye, though not of the moſt 
durable kind, is the moſt common. On blue cloth, a 
good black may be died by vitriol and galls alone; but 


improve the colour. A hundred pounds of woollen _ 
cloth, dyed firſt to a deep blue, require for the black 

dye about five pounds of vitriol, five of galls, and 

thirty of logwood. 'The galls, beaten into moderately 
fine powder, and tied up in a bag, are boiled for a little 
time in a copper of water ſufficiently for working the 
cloth in. The blued cloth, after being ſteeped in river 
water, and drained, is in this ſtate put into the boiling _ 
decoction of the galls, and kept turning therein for two 
hours or more; the bag of galls being now and then 
ſqueezed, in order to extract their virtues. The 3 1 | 
wood, being raſped or ſhaved into ſmall chips, or pul- 
verized, is boilel in another copper for ſeveral hours; 

and this liquor is uſualty prepared a conſiderable time be- 
fore it is uſed, as its colour improves by keeping. When 
this liquor is made of a ſcalding heat, the vitriol is 
thrown into it; and as ſoon as it is diſſolved, the galled 
cloth is put in. A boiling heat ſhould never be uſed after 
the vitriol is added to the liquor, becauſe it would aug- 
ment the corrofive power of the ſalt, and impair the 
beauty of the colour, by haſtily extricating part of the 
ferruginous matter of the vitriol in an ochery form, be- 
fore it can come ſufficiently in contact with the aſtrin- 
gent ſubſtance with which the cloth is impregnated. 
The cloth is continually turned about in the liquor, and 
occaſionally taken out and aired, which operation con- 


tributing 


eren here, an addition of logwood contributes much to 


ktributes to ſecure the colour. After two hours conti- 
nuance in the dye, the cloth, having received a good 
black, is taken out, waſhed with cold water, and paſſed 
through the fulling-mill. Superfine cloth is fulled three 
times with warm ſolutiou of ſoap, by which the ſuper- 
fluous colour is diſcharged, and the cloth ſoftened. Fhe 


cloth is improved neither in beauty nor durableneſs of 
colour, by being repeatedly paſſed through the dying li- 


quor, or by increaſing the quantity of ingredients firſt | 


uſed, after it has once acquired a full black colour. 
Our dyers uſe a fmall quantity of verdigreaſe for ſome 
of the ſuperfine black cloths ; but this is more frequently 
uſed by the French. M. Hellot gives the following pro- 
ceſs, as the beſt, and as that, which, producing the fineſt 
velvet black on cloth, is followed in the beſt dye-houſes 
in France. For a hundred pounds of blue cloth, ten 
pounds of logwood chips, and the ſame quay. ot 
Aleppo galls, in powder, are tied up together in a 

and boiled in a middling copper, with a ſuitable quan- 
| tity of water, for twelve hours. One-third of this de- 
coction is taken out into another copper, and two pounds 
of powdered verdigreafe added to it. In this mixture, 
kept gently boiling, or rather ſcalding hot, the cloth is 
dipped, and conſtantly turned for two hours; after 
which it is taken out and aired. Another third of the 


decoction is laded out into the ſame copper, eight pounds | 


of green vitriol added, and the fire flackened about half 
an hour. The vitriol being diſſolved, the cloth is put in 
and worked for an hour, and then taken out and aired 
again. The remaining third of the decoction is then 
Put to the other two, the bag of galls and logwood be- 
ing well preſſed out, fifteen or twenty pounds of ſumac 


are now added; and as ſoon as the copper begins to bo], | 


two pounds more of vitriol are thrown in, with ſome cold 
Water, toflacken the heat. The cloth is kept in for an 
hour, then taken out and aired, dipped a ſecond time, 
and kept turning for an hour longer. The cloth, now 
completely dyed, is waſhed in a river, and ſcowered in 


the fulling-mill till the water comes from it colourleſs. | 


It is then paſſed through a copper of weld, which is ſup- 
poſed to ſoften the cloth and confirm the colour; but it 
is obſerved in this proceſs, that the quantities of vitriol 
and galls may be diminifhed, and the time of boiling 
much ſhortened ; and that the weld liquor only ſupplies 
the place of ſoap, and is altogether unneceſſary, after 


ſcowering with ſoap; the liquor remaining after both | 


_ theſe proceſſes retains, and will communicate a dilute 
black, or a grey colour, to as much cloth as can be 
_ conveniently worked in it. | 


As galls are an expenſive article in the operation of dying, | 


other cheaper aſtringents have been recurred to as a ſub- 
ſtitute; ſo that they have been uſed in leſs quantity than 
in the proportion already ſtated, and weaker aſtringents 
have been taken in larger quantity. In the Swediſh 
Tranſactions for the year 1753, a fine black is ſaid to be 
dyed, without galls or logwood, by means of a plant 
called in Sweden, mjelon or mjelon-ris, which Linnæus 
has ſhewn, is no other than the uva ui. This plant is 
gathered in autumn, while the leaves are green, and care- 
fully dried, that they may retam their green colour. A 
hundred pounds of woollen cloth are directed to be 
boiled with fixteen pounds of green vitriol, and eight 


pounds of white tartar, for two hours; and the cloth is | 
next day to be rinſed out: then one hundred and fifty | 


pounds of the dried plant, cut a little, are boiled in wa- 
ter for two hours; and when the plant is taken out, a 
ſmall quantity of madder is added to the liquor. The 
cloth is put in along with it, and boiled for an hour and 


a half, or an hour and three quarters, and afterwards | 


rinſed in water. This dye is faid to be chiefly uſed for 


fine cloth, and to give leſs harſhneſs than the common | 
black. Dr. Lewis purſued theſe directions with the Ger- 


man uva uri both on white and blue cloth ; the colour in 
the ſormer was only a dark brown, as with other aftrin- 
. gents, and in the latter a tolerably good black. From 
tome other experiments on oak-duſt, Dr. Lewis con- 


cludes, that it deſerves the attention of dyers, and that | 


this duſt, or the heart of the oak reduced to powder in 
mills, will be found an aſtringent of ſufficient efficacy, 
and ſupply with advantage the place of galls. | 
It has been generally obſerved, that cloth is weakened by 
the black dye, on account of the corroſive quality of the 
vitriol more than by any other; and the finer the black 
the more it has been thought to injure the cloth ; and 
therefore the beauty and durability of the cloth have 


been thought incompatible with one another. But a Ger- 


man writer on dying, diſtinguiſhed by the approbation 
of the celebrated Stahl, alleges, that the vitriol is cor- 
roſive only ſo far as it is not ſaturated with galls; and 
he propoſes, in order to determine the quantity of galls 


ſuſhcient for complete ſaturation, to mix a decoCtion of 


' galls aud ſolution of vitriol in different proportions, 


— 


By 


DVI 


and to drop thefe liquors much diluted on 
and the proportions which give the deepeſt bla ˖ 

are thoſe which ſhould be followed by the d . Gon, 
which the vitriol is made harmleſs, This propor; "ii 
\Lewis ſhews, is about equal parts of the Cr Dr, 
other; and as the dyers generally uſe theſe ro and the 
he concludes, that the common black dye LM Ortiong 
the cloth; and this concluſion is farther ed buy 
the teſtimony of a- judicious dyer, who deferit, ed by 
rottenneſs or periſhableneſs, often complained of * 
cloths, to the damage it has received before 1 
is well known, that all eolours receive a black” 
though black will not receive any other, whence ; ik, 
pens, that black is the laſt reſource for cloths tha 10 
been damaged, or that have had their colour Nag Fi 
impaired by different accidents : beſides, vitriq] jy.” 
in greater quantities for ſome coffee colours tha 0 
black; and the aqua fortis employed in ſcarlets ti J 
& c. is certainly more corroſive. Wool is dyed blac " 
the ſame manner with cloth, after having been 150 r 
by a mixture of ſtale urine, with twice or thrice its = 
tity of water made ſcalding hot; in which opera 
ſaid to loſe between one-fifth and one-fourth 45 
weight. Dict. of Commerce. Hellot's Art of b 5 
and Lewis's Comm. Phil. Techn. p. 401, &e. 1 
It appears by ſome experiments lately made, that li: 
water, though it tends to deepen the colour producedy 
ſome aſtringents and martial vitriol, by no means ad, 
the duration of thoſe colours ; and that either by tits 


White pepe; 


ration or coction, it entirely deſtroys the property in 


logwood of ſtriking black with martial vitriol, and ther. 


fore can be of no fervice in the black dye, where ly. 
8 


wood is a material ingredient. It is alſo inferred fron 
the ſame experiments, that flight boiling is preferable, 


_ trituration, for the purpoſes of dying, when a durabe 


colour is wanted. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. p. i. art. 4. 

Simple greys, which are no other than ſhades of bh 
are dyed nearly in the ſame manner as the full black; 
only by uſing a leſs proportion of the dying ingredients, 
continuing the cloth in the liquor for a ſhorter tine 
Theſe ſimple greys are dyed from white cloth without ay 
previous ground of blue on other colours. There xe 


_ alſo a multitude of compound greys and browns, pu. 


duced from cloth dyed blue, red, yellow, brown, ord 
colours compounded of theſe, by darkening them wit 
the black dye. Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochinez 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic. Crin| 


ſcarlet is given with cochineal, maſtich, aqua fortis, i 


armoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. rolet-ſcarl 
purple, amaranth, and panſs-ſcarlets, are given with won 


cochineal, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and archil. de 


 ARCHIL, COCHINEAL, CRIMSsON, &c. &c. For con. 
mon reds, pure madder is uſed, without any other ir 


gredients. Crimſan- red, carnations, flame, and peach a. 
ours, are dyed according to their ſeveral hues, witi 


cochineal, maſtich, without madder or the like. Crinſa- 


red is prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed wit 


cochineal. Peach colour muſt be back-boiled a little with 
galls and copperas or the like. Orange- aurora, or gulli. 
yellow, brick-colour, and onion-peel colour, are given vil 


woad and madder, tempered according to their reſpe- 


tive ſhades. For blues, the dark are given with a ſtiotz 
tincture of woad: the brighter, with the ſame liquor, & 


it weakens in working. Dark-browns, minims, and iu. 
colours, are given with woad, weaker in decoction that 


for black, with alum and pot-aſhes; after which, tie 
are maddered higher than black : for tan-colours, a little 


cochineal is added. Pearl-oolours are given with galls and 


copperas; ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, 1 
ſiniſhed with the former ; though, to make them mor 
ſerviceable, they uſually dip them in a weak tiuCture 
cochineal. Greens are begun with woad, and finiſhed 
with weld. Pale-yellows, lemon-colour, and ſulphur-aw, 
are given with weld only. Olive-colours of all degrees it 


firſt put in green, and taken down again with foot, ü 


or leſs, according to the ſhade required. Feulemin! 
hair-colsur, muſk, and cinnamon- colour, are given with wel 
and madder. Nacarat, or bright orange-red, is given ui 
weld, and goats-hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. Fuftic 
here is forbid, as a falſe colour. V. Savar. Dick. de C 
tom. ii. p. 1690. See alſo le Teinturicr Parfait, Leid. 1 
129. Salm. Polygraph. lib. iii. cap. 37. See the ſexct 
colours with the ſubſtances above enumerated in © 
courſe of this DiQtionary. 


Drixo of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the fant 


manner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only 
woaded, and then put in black, as above. 3 
Black wools for cloths and ſerges, may be begun with 7 
nut- tree root, and walnut-rinds, and finiſhed by dipp% 
in a vat of black. | | 


DyiNnG of „ill, is begun by boiling them with ſoapy 


» - 8 } 
in which proceſs it loſes about one-fourth rar 
| | JJ * 


. | 


LET. LETS 


te pa br . „ 

K cle ; ht; then ſcouring and waſhing them out in' ſoft | 
r, ang; weig and ſteeping them in alum-water cold. For 
tion I), | rar they ſcour them a ſecond time before they put them 
- and the pa the cochineal vat. 


Portions 


firmeq by 


cribes 4 robbe boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is 
of in bly fa ed to ſtand in the liquor till next day. Violet crim- 
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cochine; has given the following proceſs for dying of black, which 

c. Orinj; is followed in the manufactories of Tours and Genes :. 
Tong tle Glk, waſhed with ſoap, is ſteeped in a decoction of 
LOiEt=jATH, 


vith woad, 


chil. der 


. et are reduced by the cleanſing to nine, which ought to be 
br 47 increaſed by the galling to eleven, and no more. The 
Leg on ching liquor, for one hundred pounds of filk, is prepared 
| 3 


. Crimſa. 
ſhed wit 
little with 


2 twelve of iron-filings, and twenty of the gum of the 
zwen . cherry or plum: tree; that the gum may diſſolve the more 
engl readily, it is put into a large copper cullender, immerſed 


liquor, 5 
„ and 1. 


480 rw poſed to be neceſſary to its perfection; and being then | 
ie * made as hot as the hand can bear, freſh parcels of the 
\ gall galled ſilk are dipped in it ſucceſſively, and kept in about 


roots, and 
hem more 
tiuctured 
id finiſhel 
p hur-u 
legrees a 
ſoot, 10's 

euleni, 
with weld 


given with woollen, is not at all required for ſilk. He alſo found, 
8, Fab m repeating this proceſs with a leſs quantity of the ſeveral 
Þ, de Con. Ingredients but in the ſame proportion, that by adding 
. 1.16 more and more of the vitriol, ſo that the whole amounted 


the ſeret 
ted in te 


the fant produced by repeating the operation with and without 
only wb ee filings: he apprehends likewiſe, that the gum 


bl 7 L 
with Wi 


by dippi' 


ſoap, Kc 
art of l 


D v 


n , is dyed with pute cochineal maſtich, adding 
* 3 bn arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a a 
alls, of fair water almoſt boiling : with theſe the ſilk 


. ven with pure cochineal, arſenic, tartar, and | 
Re galls R leſs proportion than the former. 
ben taken out, it is to be well waſhed, and put in a 

of indigo. Cinnamon crimſon is begun like the violet, 

e finiſhed by back-boiling, if too bright, with cop- 
tg if dark, with a dip in indigo. 275 blues are 
per 5 in 2 back of indigo. Sky blues are begun with 
| hi and finiſhed with indigo. For citron colours, the | 
15 i firſt alumed, then welded with a little indigo. 
Pale yellows, aſter aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Hale 
and brown auroras, after aluming, are welded ſtrongly, 
then taken down with rocou diſſolved with pot-aſhes. 
Fiame-colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dip- 
ned in a vat or two of brazil. Carnation, and roſe- colours, 
are firſt alumed, then dipped in brazil. Cinnamon-colour, 
after aluming, is dipped in brazil and braziletto. Lead- 
colour, is given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, 
and copperas : but the galls, on theſe and other occa- 
ſions, are not to be overdoſed, which increaſes the 
weight to the damage of the purchaſer ; for which rea- 
ſon, it is puniſhed in France as a fraud; and in reality 
few but black ſilks need galls. | | 1 5 

Black filks of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcouring 


are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, 
where they are left to ſtand an hour or two; after which, 
they are waſhed again with fair water, wrung, and put 
in another vat of new and fine galls; then wathed and 


ſilks are only put once into galls, viz. the new and fine 
fort, which has only boiled an hour; then they are 


be afterwards brought down by back-boiling with foap. 


Sar, lib. cit. p 1693, ſeqq. _ | 8 1 
M Macquer, in his Diſſertation on the Art of Dying Silk, 


weight of the weaker white galls of Sicily and Romania, 
and afterwards waſhed with water: every twelve ounces 


by boiling twenty pounds of galls in about one hun- 


in the hot liquor, and ſtirred from time to time with a 


ten minutes each; and all of them, after being aired, 
are dipped over again, ſeveral times, with the addition 
of more vitriol and iron-filings till they have acquired the 


pounds of wool, upwards of fifty pounds of galls are 
here allowed to the ſame quantity of ſilk; and that log- 
wood, an eflential ingredient in the black dye on white 


3 of the weight of the ſilk, and repeating the 
(Pings thirty times or more, he obtained at laſt a good 
ack: nor did he obſerve any difference in two blacks 


4 er of diſſervice than advantage. Dr. Lewis con- 
F'udes upon the whole, that a good black may be dyed 
"Ak, with the ſame materials, in the ſame method, 
ey with the ſame diſpatch, as on woel and woollen 
td. Com. Phil. Tech. p. 425, &c. 
= of thread is begun by ſcouring it in a lye of good 

es; after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river wa- 


weighth Vol. II. No 10g. 


— 


them with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, they | 


wrung again, and finiſhed in a vat of black: Fine black | 


waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped thrice in black, to | 


dred and twenty-ſix gallons of water, and adding to this | 
decoction, after being ſettled and drawn off from the | 
ſediment, two and a half pounds of Engliſh vitriol, | 


wooden rod till it is all paſſed through. This mixture is | 
kept for fix or ſeven days or more, a circumſtance ſup- | 


requiſite blackneſs, after which they are well waſhed in 
Vater. Dr. Lewis obſerves on this proceſs, that while 
five or fix pounds of galls are ſufficient for one hundred | 


one-third its weight of Aleppo or blue galls, or half its | 


| yellow, is given with weld, mixt wit 


ter, and wrung again. For a bright Blue, it is given with 
braziletto and indigo: Bright green is firſt dyed blue, 
then back-boiled with braziletto, and verditer, and laſtl 
woaded, For a dark green, it is given like the formerz 
only darkening more before woading. Lemon, or pale 
| rocou. Orange 
and Iſabella, with fuſtie, weld, and rocou. Red, bothi 
bright and dark, with flame-colour, &c. are given with 
brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of rocou. Violit, 
dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, taken down 
with indigo. Feulemort and olive-colour are given with galls 
and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, or fuſtic- 
Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down and 
finiſhed with braziletto wood. | 

It is obſervable, that the black vitriolic dye, which is 


very durable on the ſubſtances already mentioned, is 


periſhable on linen and cotton: Pieces of both ſorts of 
cloth and ſkains of thread boiled firſt with galls, and 
afterwards infuſed and dipped repeatedly in a decoction 
of logwood with vitriol, received a good black colour, 


which was in ſome meaſure diſcharged by waſhing with 


ſoap ; and the black dye proved equally periſhable, though _ 
the linen was ſteeped for a month previous to the dye, 
with galls and with oak-bark. The dyers of thread ob- 
tain a colour ſomewhat more laſting, by ſteeping it firſt 
in alum-water for ſeveral days; and then dipping it res 
peatedly in the dying liquor, cold, or only lukewarm. 
This liquor conſiſts of the irony and aſtringent matters 


mixed together; and in the room of, or along with vi- 
_ trio], they uſe either filings of iron or ſlippe. Dr. Lewis 


made ſeveral unſucceſsful trials to fix the black dye in 
linen and cotton. He has given us, from the diſſerta- 
tion of M. P Abbe Mazeas, on the red printed cottor s of 
the Eaſt Indies, an account of a method practiſed by the 
Indians, of impregnating their cotton with animal mat- 
ter, in order to its receiving a red ſtain. A ley is made 
from the aſhes of a certain kind of wood, and with this 
is mixed fome ſheep's dung, and a quantity of the oil of 
ſeſamum, in want of which oil they uſe hog's lard : theſe 
ingredients ſtirred together are ſaid ro unite into a milky 
liquid. The cotton is ſtceped in this liquor during the 


night, and expoſed to the hotteſt ſun during the day for a 
fortnight. He applied a ſimilar preparation to the black 


dye; but the reſult was not ſuch a degree of ſucceſs as to 
render the proceſs intereſting to the workman. He ob- 
ſerves, on the credit of a ſkilful artiſt, that ſome printed 


| linens and cottons have a durable black ſtain, which 


is made with madder and a ſolution of iron. For this 
Purpoſe a quantity of iron is put into ſour ſtrong beer; 
and to promote the diſſolution of the metal, the whole is 


_ occaſionally well ſtirred, the liquor at times drawn off, 


the ruſt beaten from the iron, and the liquor poured on 
again; the ſolution is not fit for uſe in leſs than a twelve- 
This ſolution ſtains linen yellow, and of diffe- 
rent ſhades of buff colour, and is the only known mate= 
rial by which theſe colours can be fixed on linen. The 
cloth, ſtained deep with the iron liquor, being aſter- 
wards boiled with madder, without any other addition, 
becomes of the dark colour which is ſeen on printed 


| linens and cottons; which, though not a perfect black, 


bears a very near reſemblance to it. He apprehends, that 
a better black might thus be dyed on thread, than that 
which the printer on linen produces; becauſe in this 
laſt buſineſs, while ſome parts of the linen are ſtained 


deep with the iron liquor, in order to their being made 
black; others are ſtained paler, with the fame liquor di- 


luted with water, for making purple; and others, de- 
ſigned to be red, are prepared with a ſolution of alum 
and ſugar of lead; all theſe colours ry e in the ſame 
copper of madder, with a heat a little below boiling ; 
but a boiling heat, which would injure the red coiour, 
would deepen the black, and might be advantageouſly 
applied, if thread, or whole pieces of linen or cotton, were 
to be dyed of this colour. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 429, 
2 | ET l | 


DYiNG of hats, is done by boiling a hundred pounds of 


logwood, twelve pounds of gum, and fix pounds of 
galls, in a proper quantity of water for ſome hours ; 
after which about ſix pounds of verdigris, and ten 


pounds of green vitriol are added, and the liquor kept ſim- 


mering, or of a heat a little below boiling. len or twelve 
dozen of hats are immediately put in, each on its block, 
and kept down by croſs bars for about an hour and a 
half; they are then taken out and aired, and the lame 
number of others put in their room; the two ſets of 
hats are then dipped and aired alternately, eight times 
each; the liquor being refreſhed each time with more of 
the ingredients, but in leſs quantity than at firſt. This 

roceſs affords a very good black on woollen and 61k 
ſtuffs as well as on hats. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 428. 


See Har. | 
3 B Drincg 
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DVI 


Dves, Proof of. There are divers ways of proving the 


truth of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy | 
of their compoſition. | To diſcover whether a cloth have 


been duly treated by the dyer, and the proper foundation 
laid, a white ſpot, by the French called roſette, of the 
bigneſs of a ſhilling, ought to be left; beſides a white 
ſtripe between the cloth and the liſt; 


Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water 


with other ingredients different according to the quality 
of the dye to be proved. If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, 
i. e. do not diſcharge at all, or very little, ſo that the 
water is not tinctured by it, the dye is pronounced good: 
otherwiſe it is falſe, | 

Some colours will for a long time reſiſt the injuries of the 
airz and theſe are therefore called the good or ſtanding 


colours; and there are others which the bare expoſure 


to the air will deſtroy or deface in a very little time; 
theſe are therefore called the falſe or fading colours. In 
what manner is the action of the air upon theſe laſt to be 
explained? Does it take away, or carry off from the 
ſtuff the particles of the colours; or does it only break 
and deſtroy that beautiful and regular texture of each 


particle on which the colour depends? The dyers very | 


often have recourſe to ſeveral ingredients, in order to 
produce one colour; and reaſon ſeems to urge, that one 
of theſe falſe or fading colours might be rendered laſting 


by mixing it with a permanent one: the dyers are alſo 


ſtuff will perfectly hold its colours, and ſucceed alike, | 
whether it be dyed firſt blue, and afterwards yellow; or | 
firſt yellow, and afterwards blue. But if one of the 


of this opinion. But it is nevertheleſs an erroneous one; 


for repeated experiments have proved, that one of theſe 


falſe colours fades as ſoon, when it is mixed with a ſtand- | 


ing or laſting colour, as when it is uſed alone. There 


are but few colours on which this experiment can be 
tried, ſo as to come to a regular deciſion. 
principal is the mixing a blue and a yellow, for pro- 


One of the 


ducing a green. In this experiment, if the blue and 
the yellow be both ſtanding or permanent colours, the 


two colours be a falſe or fading colour, it is found that 


the green produced by the mixture will not ſtand, though | 


the other be ever ſo good or permanent a colour. 
'There is a ſhorter way of trying the permanence of many 


colours of this kind than that of expoling them to the air, | 


ſince in boiling only five minutes in a pint of water, in 
which there has been diſſolved half an ounce of alum, 


they will loſe as much colour as they would have done by 


colours require different methods of trial, but this ſerves | 
for almoſt all. The ſhades of blue, yellow, red and 
green, purple and green, are the fineſt colours to expe- 


being expoſed two days to the air in ſummer. Some 


riment theſe things upon, as the ſame previous prepara- 


the (tuff after it was before ſaturated with a ftanding | _ 


tion or impregnation of the ſtuff ſerves for both, and 
both depend upon blue for their baſs, the purple being 


made of blue and red, and the green of blue and yel- 


low. | 


It ſhould not ſeem ſurpriſing, if the ſtuff be firſt dipped 


into a dye of a ſtanding blue, and afterwards into a fad-| 
ing red or yellow, to turn it green or purple, that the 


action of the air, or boiling in alum water, ſhould carry 
off thoſe falſe colours, which had only been applied to 


colour. But it might be expected, that when the ſtuff 


was firſt impregnated with them, and afterwards had 


the blue added upon them, that either the blue muſt be 
the colour that went off, or that they muſt all remain. | 
But, in effect, nothing of this difference is found, but 
the blue remains, while the fading colours go off, how- E 


ever or in whatever manner or order they are applied. 


D 


For ſcarlet crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoit of the | 


equal weight with the ſilk, or with citron juice, about | 


Mem. Acad. Scienc.-Par. 1737. 


YES of Silit, Proofs of the. For red crimſon, the proof is 


made by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum. 
weight of the filk. For violet crimſon, with alum of 


pint to a pound of filk. Theſe ingredients are to be 


mixed, and put in fair water when it begins to boil ; 
after which, the ſilks are alſo to be put in; and after 


boiling the whole ſor half a quarter of an hour, if the 


dyc be falſe, the liquor of the red crimſon will be violet, 
in caſe it has been dyed with archil; or very red, if 
with brazil. That of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou hath 
been uſed, will become of an aurora colour; or, if bra- 


zil hath been uſed, red. On the contrary, if the three 


ſorts of crimſon be truly dycd, their liquors will diſcover 
very little alteration, 


A {till ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon filks have | 


been rightly dycd, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed 
ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Dyers-hall, after the ſame 
manner, and then comparing the tinctures of the two 
liquors. 

| 4 
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D VI 


To diſcover whether other colours have been d dap 
galls, the ſilk is to be put in fair boiling water 5 . 
aſhes, or ſoap, nearly of the weight of the fk. To. 
ſome time, it is taken out; upon which, jf it bath 5 
dyed with galls, the colour will be all vaniſhed 2 * 
thing but that of the galls left, which is a fort of * 
mort, or wood colour. | | Cle 
The dying of ſilk with galls may alſo be detected h 
ting it in boiling water, with a gallon of cit J Pb 
. ron Juice, 
being taken out, and waſhed in cold water, 25 es 
dipped in a black aye, if galls have been ufed 1 : 
turn black; if not, it will be of a brown. blend 
lour. | [7 
To diſcover whether black ilk has been over-do 
galls, ſteel-filings, or ſlippe, it is boiled in fair Wat 
with twice its weight of ſoap: if it be loaden a. 
galls, it will turn reddith, otherwiſe it will kee ; 
ous. ci | ihe 
Drts of Cloths, Proofs of the. To difcover whether black 
cloth has been firſt woaded, and maddered; a 9 8 
of it, and, at the ſame time, a ſample of ſtandare black 
kept for that purpoſe by the Dyers company, is to K 
taken; and then as much Roman alum as is equalin 
weight to both, together with a like weight of pot-aſhe 
is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran- water: whey : 
begins to boil, the two ſamples are to be put in; and alter 
half an hour to be taken out and compared. Phe per 
which has only been woaded will be found bluiſh, with 
ſomewhat of a dull green; if it hath been both woaded 
and maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim color: 
and, if it has been neither woaded nor maddered, i 
colour will be dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. 
The ſame diſcovery may be made by ſteeping a ſmall hi 
of the black cloth for a day or two in water acidulatel 
with oil of vitriol; or by boiling it about a quarter of a 
hour in a ſolution of alum and tartar, made by the pro- 
portion of one ounce of each to a pint ef water: if the 
cloth has had a previous blue ground, it will remain of A 
bluiſh black colour; but if it has been dyed directly from 
white, it will look of a muddy reddith brown. The 
dyers commonly leave ſome blue marks at the end of 
pieces of black cloth, by fixing pieces of lead on then, 
in order to ſhew that the piece has been regularly dyed 
in a blue ground, and that the colour is durable. 
For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to he 
made aſter the ſame manner as that of blacks. 
To know whether ſcarlet or crimſon cloth hath been di. 
ed with pure cochineal, they are to be boiled with an 


ſed With 


ounce of alum to a pound of cloth. | 
For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in 
the ſame manner as that of blacks and minims. Sava, 
lib. cit. p. 1665, ſeqq. voc. Debouilli. 
DrixG, the Laws relating te, are as follow. Dyers ſhall dye 
both the cloth and the liſt, or forfeit it. 1 K. III. cap. 4 
No dyer may dye any cloth with archil, or with brazil, 
to make a falſe colour in cloth or wool, &c. on pain ot 
twenty ſhillings. Stat. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap..2. Dyer 
are to fix a ſeal of lead to cloths, with the letter A, 0 
ſhew that they are well maddered, &c. or forfeit thtet 
| ſhillings and four pence; and not to uſe logwood in d 
on pain of forteiting twenty pounds. Stat. 24 Eliz. cap. 9: 
and penalties are inflicted on dyers, who dye any clot!s 
deceitfully, and not being dyed throughout with wo, 
indigo, and madder ; alſo marks ſhall be put to the clot 
duyed, &c. Dyers in London are ſubject to the inipec- 
tion of the Dyers company, who may appoint ſearchers; 
and out of their limits, juſtices of peace in ſeſſions t 
appoint them: oppoling the ſearchers incurs ten pounds 
penalty, by Stat. 13 Geo. I. c. 24. : 
Dy1nG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds 
of colourings given to bodies of any fort. | 
In which ſenſe, dying amounts to the ſame with cur 
tion; and includes ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling) 
printing, &c. "The Chineſe are faid to practiſe the 
dying of tea with catechu, which gives the worle forts of 
green tea-leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tinue® 
bohea. Short. Diſſ. on Tea, pref. p. 15. See TEA 
and CATECHU, 
The forts of dying now commonly uſed in vulgar trades 
are, 1. Whitening of wax, and ſeveral forts of linen, 
and cotton cloths, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal effu- 
ſions of water. See BLEACHING, 2. Staining of wor 
and leather by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in ſtaves, cine“ 
marble, leathers, marquetry, &c. 3. Marbling of 4 
per, by tempering the colours with ox-gall, and apf. 
ing them upon a ſtiff gummed liquor. See PaPER F 
Colouring, or rather diſcolouring ſilks, tiffanies, Kc / 
brimſtone. 5. Colouring ſeveral iron and copper-vO 
into black with oil. 6. Giving leather a gold gs , 
rather dying ſilver-leaves like gold, by varniſhes3 an 


other caſes by urine and ſulphur. 7. Staining of _ 


D v 


aſter, with heat, and coloured oils. 8. Tinging | 
aſs with brimſtone or urine. 9. Colouring 
he barrels and locks of guns blue and purple with the 
- 7 of ſmall-coal heat. 10. Colouring glaſs cryſtals, 
an kenden⸗ ware, with the ruſts and ſolutions of metals. 
2 POTTERY, &c. 11. Colouring live hair, as in Po- 
1 hoth horſe and man's hair; and alſo of furs. 12. 
En amelling and annealing. See ENAMELLING. 13. 
Application of colours, as in the printing of books and 


4 55 PRINTING, CanDs, and JAPANNING, 14. 

Gilding, and tinning with mercury, block-tin, and ſal 

armoniac. See GIL DING and TIN NIN S. 15. Colour- 

ing metals, as copper with calamine into braſs, and with 

„ink or ſaltpetre into falſe gold, or into falſe ſilver with 

ur water, . .{onic. See CALAMINE, BRASS. ZINK, ARSENIC, 
cen wil | ki 16. Making painters colours, by preparing of earth, 
keep, its Talk and ſlates, as in umber, oker, Cologn earth, & c. 
out of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium; by 
ſublimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in vermillion; 
by tinging of white earths variouſly, as in verditer, and 
ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices or fæculæ, as in 
indigo, pinks, ſap-green, and lakes; and by ruſts, as in 
verdegris, & c. See CtRuss, Mixiuu, VERMILLION, 
Iyp160, &c. 17. The applying of theſe colours by the 


and alab 


Glver into br 


ther black 

a lample 
ard black, 
) 18 to be 
S equal in 
Pot: aſhez, 


* when it adheſion of ox-gall, as in the marbled paper aforeſaid; 
and alter or by gum- water, as in limning; or clammy drying oils, 
he piece as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpentine, &c. See 
uſh, with PAINTING, LIMNING, &c. 18. Watering of tabbies. 
h woaded Se WATERING, CALENDER, TABBZVY, &c. Petty 

n colour; Appar. Hiſt. of Dying, ap. Sprat. ENT 
W lt Glaſs dyzd is the common matter of artificial jewels : the 
ow, 


1 {ſmall bit 


; cus martis, &c. The proceſſes are deſcribed at length 
acidulated | 


irter of an ſ2gq. See GLAass, GEM, &c.. | 

' the Pro- The Peruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey 
er: 1the hairs black by a very untoward operation, viz. holding 
main of a the head ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling 
mw oy tifture of the root of a tree called cuchau, by the Spa- 


mards maguey. 
he end of 5 
bor .. o tanned leather, by rubbing it over three or four times 
arly dye 


tie vegetable acids. For leathers that have not been 


f is to be 
ſolution of iron; and in many caſes, particularly for the 
finer parts of leather, and for renewing the blackneſs, 
Ivory or lamp-black are uſed. See CURRYING. A blue 
colour is given by ſteeping the ſubject a day in urine and 


been dy 
d with au 


> made in 
Saval. 
ſkins therewith. Red is given by waſhing the ſkins, and 


{ hying them two hours in galls; then wringing them 
out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 


ſhall dye 
I. cap. 4 
h brazil 
n pain of 
.: Dyes 
er A, t0 
feit three - 


ting the ſkins with a ſolution of roch alum in warm 


hand with a decoction of logwood in cold water. Green 


in dnp is given by ſmearing the ſkin with ſap-green and alum- 
yy water boiled; to darken the colour, a little more indigo 


may be added. Dark green is alſo given with ſteel-filings, 


th woad, 
the cloth 


. ſpec- . 2 GW 5 - i | Bt 

l cur, is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling water, | 
3 and the next morning warmed and ſmeared over the ſkin. 

x pounds Tellow, by ſmearing the ſkin over with aloes and linſeed 


all kinds 
mcric. Salm. Polygr. lib. iii. cap. 34. p. 272. 


th color 
alle le 7 Prattifcd in the Eaſt, for that kind called Turky-lea- 
Cad mer, were lately communicated by Mr. Philips, a na- 


01 | 
goal me Prepared for both dyes, by dreſſing them in lime. 
erat 1907 are ſirſt laid to ſoak in clean water for three 
If linen, ral they are then broken aver the fleſh fide, put into 
5 eln water for two days longer, and afterwards hung 
of wood ap to drain half an hour. 


Canes | 

2 * Fra tanie together with the grain ſide outward. Iu 
I apply q we 8 ey are hung up within doors for five or fix 
"nt Ny, LY the hair be looſe, which is then taken off; and 
Kc. by mocks. returned into the lime pit for about three | 
wolte 5's hey are then taken out and well worked, fleſh 
our, ot 8 ſixth or ſeventh day during that time 
and in 26d 0 7 they are waſhed ten times in clean water, 
C marble © Water is changed at each waſhing. The next 


all 


and the making of playing-cards, japanning, | 


tindtures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, feretto, cro-| 


in Antonio Neri, de Re Vitraria, lib. i. cap. 12, 13, 14, | 


DvixG o/ leather, ſbins, 8&c. A black colour is eaſily given | 
with a ſolution of vitriol, or with a ſolution of iron in 


tanned, ſome galls or other aſtringents are added to the | 


indigo, then boiling it with alum : or it may be given by | 
tempering the indigo, with red wine, and waſhing the | 


alum, and verdigris in water; and laſtly; in a he made | 
of drazil wood boiled with lye. Purple is given by wet- 


water, and when dry again, rubbing them with the | 


and fal armoniac ſteeped in urine till ſoft, then ſmeared | 


over the ſkin; which is to be dried in the ſhade. S4y- | the beſt white galls in a marble mortar, ſifting and mix- 


oil difſolved and ſtrained; or by infuſing it in weld. | 
range-colcur, is given by ſmearing with fuſtic berries 
boiled in alum-water z or for a deep orange, with tur- 
| as before, and left in it three days. 
The following proceſſes for aying leather red and yellow, | 


tive of Armenia, to the Society of Arts, &c. The ſkins | 


or this purpoſe, after having been dried with the hair | 


on tl 1 They are then broken again | 
u the fleſh fide, limed with cold lime on the ſame ide, | 


operation is drenching: in order to which, a liquor is 
prepared, by mixing bran and Water, and new milk, 
warm, allowing about three pounds of bran for five 
ſkins, and about a gallon of water to each pound of 
bran : the ſkins are left to lie in this drench three days, 
when they muſt be weil worked, and returned into it tor 
two days longer. They are then taken ,out and rubbed 
between the hands; the water is ſqueezed from them, 
and the bran ſcraped off clean from both ſides; aſter 
which they are waſhed ten times in clean water, and the 
water ſqueezed out of them. The ſkins that are to be 
dyed red are then prepared by honey and bran in the fol- 
lowing manner: a pound of honey is diſſolved in three 
pints of lukewarm water; to which are added, two double 
handfuls of bran ; and then four ſkins are well worked in 
this quantity of mixture, one after another, 'They are then 
folded ſeparately in a round form, with the fleſh fide out- 
ward, and laid in an eatthen pan, or other proper veſſel, 
by the fide of each other in ſummer, and upon each 


other in winter; and the veſſel is placed ſloping, ſo that 


the liquor may drain from them. In this operation the 
liquor will ferment, and the ſkins ſwell; in which ſtate 


they remain about ſeven or eight days, the liquor that 


drains from them being poured off as occaſion requi: es. 
On the eighth or ninth day, they are taken out of this 
mixture, and rubbed with dry common ſea-ſalt, in the 
proportion of about half a pound to each ſkin ; by which 
they are contracted, and the remaining moiſture is to be 
ſqueezed out, by drawing each ikin ſeparately through 
the hands. They are then fcraped clean on both ſides 
from the bran and ſuperfluous falt and moiſture z and 
freſh ſalt is ſtrewed over the grain ſide, and well rubbed _ 
in with the hands. They are now doubled, with the 
fleſh ſide outward, lengthwiſe, from tail to tail, and more 
ſalt is thinly ſtrewed over the fleſh fide and rubbed in. 
About one pound and. a half of ſalt for each ſkin will 
ſuffice for both theſe operations. In this ſtate they are 
folded on each other, and laid between two clean 
boards, under a heavy weight, and continued in this 
draining ſtate for two days or more, when they will be 
fit for dying. The red dye is prepared by boiling ſeven 


ounces of ſhenan, tied up in a linen bag, in eight gallons 


of water for about an hour; and by putting into tbe 
boiling mixture two drams of pomegranate bark, three- 
fourths of an ounce of turmeric, three ounces of cochi- 


neal, and two ounces of loaf ſugar, and letting the 
mixture afterwards boil for fix minutes: this is the pro- 


portion for four ſkins. N. B. The ſhenan is eaſily to be 
obtained from any of the ports in the Levant : it is the 
eaſtern jointed kali, called by botaniſts /alicorna, but 
different from the ſmall ſpecies met with on the Englith 
ſea-coaſt. Two pints of the above liquor are to be mea - 
ſured out in a flat earthen pan; and when it 1s as cool as 
new milk, one ſkin folded lengthwiſe, with the grain 
fide outwards, is to be dipped in it, and rubbed gently 
with the hand; then it is hung up to drain; and the 


ſuperfluous dye is thrown away. The ſame proceſs mult | 


be obſerved with reſpect to the other three ſkins; and the 
ſame operation mult be repeated on each ſkin ſeparately 


eight times, before each freſh dipping : then let the 
| ſkins be ſqueezed and laid in a floping-pan to drain for 
about two hours, or till they are cold. 


They are next 
to be tanned, by working them well for half an hour or 
more in a mixture, made by powdering four pounds of 


ing them with about three quarts of water; the ſkins are 


folded in four folds, and left to lie in the ſun twenty- 


four hours; after which they are again to be worked, 
ſcraped clean from the firſt galls, and put into the like 


quantity of freſh galls and water: they muſt be well 


worked in this for three quarters of an hour, foided up. 
On the fourth day 
they muſt be waſhed clean from the galls in ſeven or 
eight freſh quantities of water, and hung up to dry. 


When they are almoſt dry, they are to be ſcraped on the 
fleſh fide with the ſcraper, in order to reduce them to a 


proper thickneſs; they are then to be laid on a ſmooth _ 
board, and glazed, by rubbing them with a ſmooth glaſs. 


Afterwards they muſt be oiled, by rubbing them with 


olive oil, in the proportion of one ounce and a half of 
oil to four ſkins, and then grained on a graining board 
lengthwiſe, breadthwiſe, and croſſwiſe, from corner to 
corner. 8 
The ſkins that are deſigned for the yellow dye, after 
having been drenched, muſt be well worked for half an 
hour or more, in a mixture of one pound and a half of 
the beſt white galls, powdered with two quarts of clean 
water : this is the proportion for four ſkins. 'They muſt 
then be ſeparately doubled lengthwiſe, rolled up with 
the fleſh- ſide outwards, laid in the mixture, and cloſe 
preſſed on each other; in which ſtate they are to remain 
wo 
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from the galls with an ivory or braſs inſtrument ; 


of theſe parts is to be ſtirred in about a pint and a half 
of hot water, in a china or earthen veſſel. When the 
liquor has been boiled and ſtood to cool, ſo as not to 


the ſkin. The ſame proceſs is to be purſued with the 


with the ſame proportion of hot water. When the ſkins 


| fide outwards, for about three quarters of an hour to 
drain, and then well waſhed fix times or more in run- 


| hour, till the water is well ſqueezed out, and hung to 


| e red, except that they muſt not be oiled. Doſſic's 


Dix or flaining of word, for inlaying, veneering, &c, Red, 


iill ſufficiently red. Other methods are given by Salmon. 


alm. Polygraph. lib. iti. cap. 35. p. 275. Hought. Collect. 


 DyinG of marble and ſtones. See STAINING. „ 
DYKE-Reeve, a bailiſf, or officer, that has the care and 
over: ſight of the dy4es and drains in deepening fens, &c. 


DYNA, in Commerce, a kind of Eaſt-Indian coin, worth 


' DYNAMICS, from Jura, power, is the ſcience of | 


DYNASTY, a term in Hiſtory, ſignifying a race or ſuc- 


DYN 


two whole days. On the third day they muſt be again | 
well worked in the tan, and afterwards ſcraped clean 


and then put into a freſh tan made of two pounds of galls, 
with about three quarts of water, and well worked in it 


fifteen times. After this they muſt be doubled, rolled up | 


as before, and remain in the ſecond tan for two days. 
On the third day, a quarter of a pound of white ſea- 
ſalt muſt be worked into each ſkin, and the ſkins be 
doubled and rolled, and laid in the tan till the following 
day, when they are to be waſhed fix times in cold water, 
and four times in lukewarm water. The ſkins muſt then 
be well preſſed between two boards, and drained. 

The yellow dye, for which they are now ready, muſt be 
prepared by mixing fix ounces of caſſiari gehira, or the 
berries of an eaſtern rhamnus, or buck thorn-tree, with 
the ſame quantity of alum ; theſe are to be pounded to- 
gether in a marble or braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle : 


this is the proper quantity for four ſkins. The berries | 


may be obtained at Aleppo, or other parts of the Levant ; 
or the Avignon berries, though they yield a weaker dye, 
may be ſubſtituted in their room. The powdered ma- 
terials are to be divided into three equal parts; and one 


ſcald the hand; a fourth part of it is poured on the grain 


ſide of one of the ſkins laid flat on a table in a warm 


room, with this fide uppermoſt, and well rubbed over 


other three ſkins. The ſame operation muſt be repeated 
twice more, ſeparately on each ſkin, with the remaining 
eight ounces of the pulveriſed berries and alum, mixed 


are dyed, they are to be hung up looſely, with the grain 


ning water. They muſt then be preſſed for about an 


dry in a warm room. And laſtly, they muſt be dreſſed 


em. of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 400, &c. 


is done by boiling the wood in water and alum; then 
taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor; and giving 
the wood another boil in it. Black, by bruſhing it over 
with logwood boiled in vinegar, hot ; then waſhing it 


over with a decoction of galls and copperas till it be of 
the hue required. Any other colour may be given by 
ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſe-dung through a ſieve, 
mixing it with diſſolved roch alum and gum arabic; | 
and to the whole adding green, blue, or any other co- 
Jour deſigned. After ſtanding two or three days, pear- 


tree, or other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half a crown, 
is put into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to remain 


till it be ſufficiently coloured. Park. Treat. of Japann. | 


cap. xxvii. p. 82. 


Dyvix of bone, horn, or ivory. Black is performed by | 
ſteeping braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green: with 
this the bone, &c. is to be waſhed once or twice; and | 
then put in a decoCtion of logwood and water, warm. 
Green, is begun by boiling the bone, &c. in alum- water; 
then with verdigris, ſal armoniac, and white-wine vine- |. 
gar; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently green. Red, | 
35 begun with boiling it in alum-water, and finiſhed by 
decoction in a liquor compounded of quicklime ſteeped 


in rain-water, ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of 
brazil wood added : the bone, &c. to be boiled herein 


And from him by Houghton. Park. lib. cit. p. 83. 


No 1.38. tom. i. p. 361. See Bones, Hokx, Ivory, &c. 
'The refuſe of the bow-dye given to hogs to feed on, is 
ſaid to tinge their very bones red. 9 


We find mention made of this officer anno 16 & 17 
Car. II. cap. 11. See DIKE. 


about thirty ſhillings of Engliſh money. 


moving powers; more particularly of the motion of bo- 
dies which mutually act on one another. See Mecha- 
NICs, MoTion, COMMUNICATION of Motion, OsCIL- 
LATION, PERCUSSION, &c. | 


ceſſion of kings of the ſame line, or family The 
word is formed from the Greek, Svracrus, of Puras suo, 
to be powerful, to be Hing. | 


U 
7 


| 


tain, that theſe were collateral and not ſucceſſive, - 
DYOTA, in Chemiſiry, from s, double, and 165 


DYPTYCHA, or rather DieTYcna. See Diprycy, 
DSA, in Mythology, inferior goddeſſes among the Saxons 
being the meſſengers of the great Woden, whoſ: 1 


enemies. The Dyſæ conveyed, thoſe who died a natur 


8 a oponm with hunger, thirſt, and every kind gf 
ä | 
| DYSCRASY, from qus and veaors, an ill temperamenty 


DYSENTERY, Avuvgevrepia, in Medicine, a blood 
The word dyſentery is formed from the Greek, vg, df 
and grained, in the manner already preſcribed for thoſe 
panied with gripes. The fever, ulcers, &c. which at 
The dyſentry, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a ki 
pain. 


colluvies, the ſame author ſays, it is a proper 4% 
A | N 


plenitude, without any diſorder of the inteſtines; as 11 
the hæmorrheidal flux. 


This is either #enign, i. e. without a fever, and not con- 


4 | | _—_ 


We find frequent mention in ancient hiſto 
of Perſians, Aſſyrians, Medes, &c. The 
nicon of Egypt mentioned by Syncellus, 

count of three different dyna/ttes; that of 
of the demi-gods or heroes, and that of 
The two former are repreſented as continuing th; 6 
four thouſand two hundred and thirty-one years a 
to favour the high antiquity of the Egyptians: * * 

commencing with the reign of Menes the firſt kale 
Egypt, and terminating with Nectanebus II. under ye : 
the kingdom was conquered by Artaxerxes Gelen . 
this is fai to have laſted two thouſand three hs 
and twenty-four years. Manetho has left us an hin. 
cal chronology of Egypt, divided into thirty not 
comprehending a ſpace of more than five thouſand 4s 
hundred years to the reign of Alexander: but it is . 


"7 of gf 
ancient Ch. 
gives us an 26 
the gods, thy 
men or kin 


. > 5 . ® * 7 
pelican, or circulating veſſel with two ears, in ſhape t 


ſembling a man ſtanding with his arms bent 
and with his hands on his ſides. "OY 


vince it was to convey the ſouls of ſuch as died in but; 
to his abode, called Yalhall, i. e. the hall of flaughtet; 
where they were to drink with him and their other goch 
cer eviſia, or a kind of malt liquor, in the ſculls of the; 


death, to Hela, the goddeſs of hell, where they ver 


_ of the blood and humours, as in a jaundice or th 
like. $ | 1 


diarrhœa; or a flux of, blood by ſtool, attended wit 


pains and griping. Dr. Akenſide calls this diſeaſe: 
rheumatiſm of the bowels. N 


culty, and eyTepoy, inteſline; and properly fignjlies tht 
kind of flux of the belly, characterized by the frequenq 
of ſtools, or ejections, mixed with blood, and accom 


tend it, are not eſſential to the diſeaſe 3 though many 
both of the ancients and moderns, think the latte 
are. | | 5 


neſs and ſhivering; which is followed by a heat: tha 
gripings of the belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanioy 
ſtools, which in progreſs of time are found interſperſi 
with ſtreaks of blood, and attended with vehemet 
The ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they 
be frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucoi 


Along with the exc ements, beſides a whitiſh mucoliy 
frequently there come ſcrapings of the guts, in form of 


little ſkins. If pure blood be evacuated, the patients 


life is in great danger. Vomiting and hiccupping ate 


alſo bad ſigns, becauſe they indicate an inflammation d 
the ſtomach. A feeble pulſe, coldneſs of the extrem: 


ties, with difficulty of ſwallowing, and convulſions, a 
ſigns of approaching death g. 

Etmuller makes three kinds of dy/enteries. 1. Whent 
laudable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, & 


2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated, called th 
hepatic flux, though really ariſing from the hæmorrho 
veſſels. EE 

'The third kind, which is that we more peculiarly cl 
dyſentery, is, when blood is caft out mixed with a pu- 
lent matter in the excrements. See FLUX. _ 


tagious ; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilet- 
tial fever, and frequently ravages whole cities and pio. 
vinces; happening moſt commonly in armies. 1 
laſt ſtage, a ſort of caruncles are frequently ejected along 
with the purulent matter, which are difficult to be 4e. 
counted for, unleſs from an excoriation and alceration0 


the inteſtines. Sometimes the inteſtines in this caſe 


even gangrened. 


The cauſe of the dy/entery, as aſſigned by ſome ply: 
ſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid humour, mixed _ 
the maſs of blood ; the conſequence of which 1s ry 
great fermentation in the blood, and a diſſolution 0 ; 
parts, which are rendered too liquid. The ſecond ca 
is a vellication and irritation of the nervous fibres 0 


is a ve : te 
inteſtines, occaſioned by ſharp acid humours 72 


DVS 


1 which occaſion the ſpiral fibres that pro- 

= — motion of the guts to move too faſt, 
e 2 expel the matters too wy out of the in- 
and N The mediate cauſe, in the phyficians language, 
e body adhering ſtrongly to the inteſtines; 


f raf 
1ent Chery, 


| is ſome mY x - k | fib f 
ods ” its ſharp points, vellicating the nervous fibres o 
yh ng 2 1 lines, 2 at length ulcerating them. The re- 


cauſes are any thing that corrupts the maſs of 
woo? as viſcid and crude, ſharp juices; ill foods, au- 
* al fruits, grapes, new wine drank in exceſs, poi- 
„ medicines, waters that have corroded leaden 
. weather in the ſpring, with a dry winter, 
5 hot ſummer and autumn. 
The dyſentery is owing do cauſes 


ng thiry, 
'S, in Order 
the laſ 1; 
kin 
nder Whon 
chus; wn 
© hunde 


little different from thoſe 


an hiſtor, | duce the bilious or putrjd fever. Accordingly 
7 42 ad on all hands, that it chiefly proceeds from | 
1fand thre 850 cauſes, different in appearance, but in effect the 
at it is cer fame; one from acrimony, generated within the body; 


Ive, 

89, ear, 1 
n ſhape fe. 
Outward, 


her from foul ſteams, which being received 
om” "6 A as a ferment, and ſuddenly produce the ſame 
order that ariſes more flowly from an internal caule. 
As to the acrimony, it appears to be of the putrid kind, 
the dyſentery being moſt frequent in hot, cloſe, and moiſt 


PTYCH4, ſeaſons, when bodies are moſt ſubject to putrefaction 3 | 
he Saxony, and beſides, it prevails chiefly among thoſe of a ſcorbutic 
whoſe pre. habit, or the meaneſt and pooreſt people, who, from 


d in batt 
ſlaughter; 
other gods, 
Is of thei 
d à natur 
they were 


7 kind g 


foul air, bad diet, and naſtineſs, are moſt liable to 
putrid diſeaſes. „ . | 
There is likewiſe an old obſervation, that ſuch ſeaſons as 

-oduce moſt flies, caterpillars, and other inſects (the 
increaſe whereof depends ſo much upon heat, moiſture, 


- moſt productive of Adyſenterres. | 5 . 
ra 1 50 beyond en that the infection is com- 
municated by putrid effluvia from the bodies; but more 
eſpecially the fæces of thoſe who are ill of the diſtem- 
per. See Pringle, Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army, p. 224, ſeq. . „ 
This diſeaſe is the ſame in camps as in other places; 
its greater fatality in the former, ariſing from want of 


erament a 
dice or the 


2 blood 
ended wih 
$ diſeaſe x 


| d WIT) if 
'mjlies thi 
frequency 
nd accons 
which at 
ugh many 
the latte 


entery itſelf. 5 „ 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, either the 


ſmall ones, the gripes begin long before the ſtools, and 

are felt about the navel; and the blood and excrements 

2r more blended, as being longer together. When the 

lage inteſtines are ſeized, the pain is leſs vehement, 

A and is felt lower, &c. | | 

th a chil 

neat : the 
or ſaniou 

nterſperſel 
vehement 


ſome time, and has much impaired the ſtrength, weak- 


within, or the foul air of an hoſpital, a malignant fever 
is joined, and a mortification threatened. 1 88 
In the firſt ſtage bleeding is proper, though not in the 


yet, if the 
a mucous 


oper q 


1 mucolity 
in form al 
e patients 
:upping ate 
nmation 0 
e extremi- 
alſions, are 


1. When: 
lethora, 0f 
ines; 410 


quanuties, and repeated ſeveral times. Vitrum ceratum 
antimonii is alſo recommended as the moſt efficacious 
emetic for relieving the ſtomach and bowels, provided it 


grains of falt of wormwood, may be given. In winter, 
indeed, and vernal fluxes, bleeding and rhubarb have 
been found ſufficient, without vomits. In regard to diet, 


pinning to rice-gruel, panado, mutton-broth, and the 


decoQtion, are recommended. In the convaleſcent ſtate, 


144 they may be allowed meat, but no ſmall beer; and never 
ca 


morrhoida rvations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 230, ſeq. 


| In the ſecond ſtage, the ſame diet, with ſmall doſes of 
iliarly cal 

ith a pul- wood, or the tinctura Japonica, is recommended. The 
following electary, N with the Japonic CON- 


id not 5 FECTION, two ounces; Lucatelli's balſum, one ounce; 
a peſti 5 powdered rhubarb, half an ounce; and ſyrup of marſh- 
'S de mallows, may be given in the quantity of a nutmeg, 
+ 7 15 wice or thrice a day, as the ſymptoms may require. 


In a putrid dyſentery, 


t to be 4. reely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit, | 
| good ripe fruit, as apples, grapes 
ceration 0 currants, ſtrawberries, &c. theſe being excellently ea. 


5 Ale a > | 
us caſe culated to counteract putrefaction; and with the ſame 


mtention fixed air, adminiſtered both by way of drink 


ſome 10 w clyiter, may be highly uſeful, Whey alſo may be 
neee, 4 100 wi both ways; and camomile tea is alſo an exceeding 
ling its gw 2 both for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and 
| antiſepti 175 a wy ths 

ju d cauſe the bowels. ic qualities preventing a mortification of 


res of the 


Vox. II, No 105. 


and conſequently upon corruption) have likewiſe been 


neceſſaries, than from any extraordinary virulence in the 


huge or the ſmall, or both. When the diſeaſe is in the 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three ſtates of the dy/entery : the 
firſt, when recent; the ſecond, when it has continued a a urg | 
| derated by opiates, glutinous food, drink, and anodyne 


ened the tone of the inteſtines, and abraded their villous | 
coat; and the third, when, either from the putrid fumes | 


ſubſequent ones: alſo vomiting with ipecacubana, in ſmall| 


de given in the beginning of the diſtemper. After vo- 
miting, a purge of rhubarb, to which are added a few 


the common practice is to confine the patient in the be- 
like; and for drink, rice or barley-water, or the white-| 


any milk unleſs diluted with lime-water. Pringle, Ob- 


the bark; to which has been added the extract of log- | 


the patient may be allowed to eat 


D VS 


The dhſentery, after a ſeeming cure, is apt to recur upon 
any cold, or error in diet; however, it is to be obſerved, 
that ſor the moſt part, relapſes are not attended with 
ſuch acrimony as at firſt, When relapſes are apprehend- 
ed, or the cure imperſect, the patient muſt {till uſe a 
ſoft mucilaginous diet, and continue to. take ſome mild 
aſtringent ; which laſt intention may be anſwered by 
lime-water, given to a pint a day, and ſoftened with half 
that quantity of boiled milk. Sometimes ſmall doſes of 
the bark have been no leſs effectual. Id. ibid. 
Gripes always attend the dyſentery, and are relieved by 
opiates, by fomenting the belly, and drinking chamo- 
mile-tea z for carminatives, in this caſe, inſtead of miti- 
gating, increaſe the pains. I he tea produces this effect 
not only by its antiſpaſmodic but antiſeptic virtue. The 
fomentations, which are made of herbs, adding ſome 
ſpirits, muſt be frequently repeated; and when theſe are 
found ineffectual, the pains may be relieved with a 
bliſter, or only a warm plaſter,- with a fourth or fifth 
part of the emplaſtrum epiſpaſticum added to it. | 
As to the third ſtage of this diſtemper, it coincides with 
the malignant or hoſpital-fever. See HosPITaAL-fever. 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in dyſenteries; as 
increaſing the fermentation of the blood, and irritating 
the fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are 
emetics in general much better, as tending to draw the 
peccant humours into the ſtomach ; or at leaſt into the 
higher inteſtines, and thus cauſe more frequent ſtools. 
Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion : 
not ſo much as a vomitory, Dr. Freind obſerves, as a ſu- 
doriiic; having this faculty beyond all other emetics, 
that it corrects the dyſentery ferment in proportion as it 
evacuates it. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have 
an expreſs diſcourſe on the ſubject ; where it is aſſerted 
to be infallible in all dy/enteries and looſeneſſes, how dan- 
gerous and inveterate ſoever; except in pulmonic and 
hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are indications of ap- 
proaching death. | 5 
Sydenham commends phlebotomy ; but Willis ſays, no 
evacuation is good, and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit 
of wine a little burnt, &c. Balſamic and ſtyptic medi- 
cines are alſo to be uſed, according to the diverſe cauſes 
and ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. G 
Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms there is no better 
medicament in dyſenteries than roſe-water wherein gold 
has been extinguiſhed. | | 
 Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons 
with oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with orange- juice. 
In this diſorder, ſome, after bleeding and vomiting, 
give * patients ſmall doſes of calomel once a day, till 
their breath begins to be tainted ; the purging being mo- 


glyſters, which is the more neceſſary, as the guts in this 
caſe are ealily irritated. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. 
Tue vitrum antimonii ceratum has been found a moſt. 
_ efficacious remedy in this diſtemper. See VITRUM 
Antimonium ceratum. 1 2 5 
Repeated doſes of ipecacuanha, and of rhubarb with _ 
calomel, with opiates in the evening, have alſo been 
found ſucceſsful. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. p. 65. 
where it is obſerved, that aſtringent medicines, without 
gentle revulſions and evacuations, generally retard the 
n „„ 9 8 | 
Tpecacuanha, and the fimarouba, have often had great 
effects in this diſtemper. See Juſſieu in Mem, Acad. 
Scienc. ann. 1729. This gentleman ſays, that the ſi- 
marouba may be compared to, and ſubſtituted for the 
macer of the ancients, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been a ſpecific in this diſtemper. See SIMAROUBA. 
DYCESTHESIA, from Jus, difficult, and aicbnors, ſenſa+ 
tion, in Medicine, is uſcd for a difficulty of, or fault in 
ſenſation. „ i - 0 
DYSEPULOTICA, from Sus, ert, and wan, cicatrix, of 
Mog ſound, in Medicine, great ulcers beyond cure. See 
ULCER, | | 3 | i 
DYSOREXITA, from Hug and opeZis, appetite, in Medicine, 
a want of appetite, proceeding from an ill diſpoſition, 
or diminiſhed action of the ſtomach. See APPETITE. 
DYSPEPSY, Avomns\ia, from Jug and mew], coguere, 
to concoct, in Medicine, a difficulty or weakneſs of 
digeſtion. See DIGESTION. | | 
The dy/pep/y may ariſe from the too great weakneſs of the 
' ferment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in 
quantity; from a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach ; 
the want of a proper heat in the ſtomach, &c. Bitters 
and ſubaſtringents are its proper remedy. 
DYSPHONIA, from Fug and gon, voice, in Medicine, a 
difficulty of ſpeech from an ill diſpoſition of the organs. 
DYSPNOEA, Avonvers, from dus and yt, I breathe, in 
Meaicine, a diſheulty of breathing. | | 
30 | The 
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The dyſpnea admits of three degrees: a ſhort-breath, an 
aſthma, and an orthopnœa. The ſhort-breath is the firſt 
and lighteſt degree. The aſthma is more violent, and is 
accompanied with a wheezing. 

The orthopncea is the higheſt of all; the patient affected 
., thecewith not being able to lie down, but obliged to keep 
erect, without which he could not reſpire. | 

The moſt uſual cauſes of dy/pizas are phlegm lodged in 
the bronchia, or the too ſtrong conſtriction of the bron- 
chia themſelves, which prevents the eaſy ingreſs of the 
air into the lungs. See ASTHMA and ORTHOPNOEA. 
DyVSTH ANAT OS, from Ju; and $avz]og, dying, a word 


uſed by the ancient writers, ſometimes to ſignify any | 


diſeaſe which occaſions a painful and flow death, and 
ſometimes for the perſon dying in ſuch a lingering man- 
er,. | | 

DYSURIA, Avgevptz, from Sug and vpziv, to make urine, 
in Medicine, a difficulty of making urine, accompanied 
with pain, and a ſenſe of heat. e 


D.-Y: 1 


It is alſo called ardor urinæ, becauſe the uri 
burn the urethra as it iſſues forth, 
The dy/»ria differs chiefly from the ſtran ury in 6; 
that in the ſtrangury the urine only ouſes out wh tis 
drop by drop; whereas in the dyſuria, when it Wo 
it ſtreams out without any interruption, and fre *. 
in the proper quantity: thus it alſo differs len 
en which is a total ſuppreſſion of urine. I 
he ordinary cauſes of the dy/uria are, the acrimon 
ſharpneſs of the urine, and the excoriation or ar : 
tion of the neck of the bladder, or of the uri 0 
aſſage. "I 
The uſual remedies in this caſe are cooling laxative, 
mucilaginous medicines, as gum arabic, diſſolved in ey 
ley-water; decoctions of marſhmallow- root, with be 
without nitre; camphor, and ſmall doſes of laudangs 
See ISCHURIA and STRANGURY. | , 


DYTISCUS, in Zoclagy. See Mater PERTI r. 


atives ang 
ed in dar. 
with g. 
audanyy, 


vowel. 


pronunciation, in moſt languages; whence 


| prarmarians uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral E's, or kinds of E. 
In Engliſh, E has two ſounds long, as ſc2ze, and ſhort, 
as mm. E final has the peculiar quality of lengthening 


the preceding vowel, as ca", cine; yet there are ſome 
inſtances in which it has not this effect; as gone, &c. 


It ſerves alſo to modify the foregoing conſonants ; as 


fine, Kc. It is alſo ſounded at the end of proper names, 


vowel, as the; but in every other caſe it is mute. It was 
formerly uſed much more generally at the end of words 


French E feminine; and afterwards was made vocal or 


Johnſon, 


and x, epſilon and eta. The Greek y, or H, eta, or ita, 
ancient monuments; particularly, the Farneſe columns, 
The pronunciation of the y ſæems to have been varied; 


it having been ſometimes the ſame with the Latin E, 
ſometimes with J. Terentianus aſſures us of the former; 


and the Greeks themſelves for many ages have only uſed 


the latter. 


the ſecond E, in the word Here, maſler z and another 


W cloſer, as that in the adverb here, yeſterday. This latter 


E they frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with J. Thus for 


Vith /e, quaſe, & c. for ſibi, quaſi, &C. N 
e Roman E was likewiſe fometimes written, by cor- | 


ruption, æ; for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that 


medal of Gallienus, GALLIENA AUGUST A, not to be 
mp ſatirical medal, as others have imagined; nor to be | 
a dative feminine, but a vocative maſculine, Galliene Au- | 
E £u/te, wrote with the @. „ HRT 
It has been much diſputed how the Latins render the y 
in their language. 


render it by an E 
| Tis, Ongaupos, &c. which they rendered Demetrius, 


The common opinion is, that they 
3 a8 in AnpyTpios, Bura, Hue, Oy- 


Beta, Hemera, Theſeus, Theſaurus, &c. Though there 


are perſons exceedingly well verſed in antiquity, who 


bold that they pronounced it like an i. Lud. de Dieu, 


0 i . | . : 
dne of the moſt learned grammarians of his age, ob- 


W as much in his animadverſions on Geneſis vi. 24. 
ing, that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, 


is learned oration 


Greek | | . . . * 
cek tongue, from an infinity of inſtances. To this 


| Purpoſe he cites a manuſcript Pfalter of the eighth cen- 


Won hays all the y's are expreſſed by 7's. In effect, 
—— — not only that the Latins pronounced 
pr {ga fon an 7, which might happen from its being 
they 2 0 roy ap in writing with an 7; but allo that 
"May es »y an æ, and az; that it was often uſed 
had a king Ae, that in the time of Plato this letter 
es d 0: intermediate ſound between the ? and 1. 
* author, and Voſſius de Idolol. lib. ii. cap. 16. 


Ie Fr : | 
anda have, at leaſt, fix kinds of E; the firſt pro- 
Ke ; as in emporter, orient, &c. The ſecond, | 


< mal 8 1 
mute, in the laſt ſyllable of diverſe words not pro- 


— 


* The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond | 


The Greeks, have their ſhort and long E, viz. 


was no original letter; but was added to the alphabet in 
W :fter-times. Of this we have proofs {till extant in the 


| brought to Rome from the Via Appia, where the ep/ion, 
E is uſed in lieu of the H: e. gr. DEMETPOS KOPES, | 
F for DUMHTPOS KOPHS. This letter is ſaid to have 

| been added by Simonides. | Ty | 


here, they wrote hertz and, in diverſe places, we meet 


F is a letter that admits of ſome variety in the | | 


as Penelope, and in monoſyllables that have no other | 


than at preſent, and had probably a ſoft ſound like the | 


filent in poetry, as the verſe required, till at laſt it be- 
| came univerſally ſilent. Camden calls it the filent E. 


o F- 


{ The Latins have an opener E, called waſtins ; ſuch was | 


L. gr. the paraohraſt Jonathan, expreſſes it by a Hhiret ; | 
Erik odd. J. Rod, Wetſtein proves the ſame in 
on the true pronunciation of the 


E A G 


nounced at all; as in bonne, donne, &c. The third, an 
imperfect mute, pronounced much like the diphthong 
ea, &c. as in je, de, te. The fourth, e fermr, or e maſ- 
culine, marked at the ends of words with an accent, &. 
The fifth, is e cuve rt, or long e, having the ſame ſound 
with ai, as in mere, fe/te, &c. In the middle of words 
it is ſometimes marked with a circumflex, and in the 
end, with an accent, &. The fixth, is an intermediate e, 
between the ouvert and ferme; as in cabaret, letire, & c. 
Some add a ſeventh kind of , not reducible to any of 
the former, as that in grammarien, hiſtorien, & c. And 
others admit of only three kinds, viz. the mute, open, 
and ſhut; but they make variations therein, which a- 
mounts to the ſame thing. | "On 
As to the figure of the letter E, we borrow it from the 
Latins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from the 
| Phoenicians, by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. 
Nov the Phœnicians had the ſame characters with the 
Hebrews. Accordingly, the form of the ancient He- 
brew He was the fame with that of our E, as may be 
ſeen in the Hebrew medals, and the Jeſuit Souciet's 
Diſſertation thereon, p. 143. All the difference between 
them conſiſts in this, that the Hebrews, reading from 
right to left, turn their letters that way; whereas the 
moderns, reading from left to right, write their letters 
accordingly. e I 
The little e was formed of the great one, by writing it 
_ faſt, and making the croſs ſtrokes at top and bottom 
without taking pen off paper, and then adding the ſtroke 
in the middle. TE 5 | 
E, on the keys of an organ, or harpſichord, denotes the 
tones, E, mi, la. 3 | 1 5 
On the compaſs, in ſea-charts, &c. it marks the eaſt 
point, or wind. E. eaſt; E. S. E. eaſt- ſouth-eaſt; N. E. 
n OS og. | 
In the calendar, E makes the fifth of the Dominical 
letters. e = | 15 
Among authors, e. gr. ſtands for exempli gratia, for in- 
ſance. In ſeveral dictionaries we find it noted, that the 
letter E, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, fig- 
nifying 250, according to the verſe, _ „ 


E quoque ducentos & guinguaginta tenebit. 


But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of nume- 
ral letters was unknown among the earlieſt people. Iſi- 
dote Hiſpalenſis, an author of the ſeventh century, ſays 
as much in expreſs terms, in the firlt book of his Ori- 
gines, cap. 3. In effect, it was firſt introduced in the 
times of barbariſm and ignorance. | | 
EADISH. See Eppisn. 
EAGER Wine. See WINE, 3 SEE 
EAGLE, Aquila, Aeros, in Ornithology, the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, 
and ſwifteſt, of all the birds that live by prey. Os 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem it is a ſpecies of the FALCON. 
See Tab. of Birds, Ne 1. | | 
It has a long beak, hooked almoſt from the root; yellow 
legs, which are feathered to the toes; and the toes are 
covered with large ſcales; thick, crooked talons, and a 
ſhort tail, of a deep brown, with waves of aſh-colour, 
and uſually white at the roots of the feathers. Its plu- 
mage is cheſnut-coloured, brown, ruddy, and white. 
Its beak black at the tip, and in the middle blue, though 
in ſome yellow. The eagle is diſtinguiſhed from the hawk 
by his bigneſs; and from the vultur, by the crookednels | 
of his beak. | 
This is the golden eagle of ſome authors, the falco chryſæ- 
t of Linnæus, and the royal eag/e of others. 9 
Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the highett rocks, ſome- 
times on the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till 
ſuch time as they are able to fly, and then drives them 


our of the nelt. | 
75 Its 


ſtoop, or light, are weak, ſo that the ſaker beats them. | 
Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds of eagles, to | 


E A G 


Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids, and fawns; nay, 
Sir Robert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can 
catch them ; of which he gives an inſtance in the Or- 
cades iſlands. Prod. Nat. Hiſt. Scot. lib. iii. p. 2. and 
14. | 2 | 

Ray mentions an eagles neſt, found near the river Der- 
went, in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong ſticks, one 


end whereof was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other | 
on two beech- trees; it was two yards ſquare z in it was 


found one eaglet, with the carcaſe of a Jamb, one hare, 
and three grygalli. Synopſ. Method. Av. p. 6. 
The eagle frequently warches the fiſhing-hawk, and as 


ſoon as it perceives it to have ſtruck a fiſh, takes wing, 
and purſues the bird till it lets fall its prey, and often 


catches it before it reaches the earth or water. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 201. | 


Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and for their 
faculty of ſuſtaining a long abſence from food. Keyſler | 


relates, that an eagle died at Vienna after a confinement 
of a hundred and four years, which juſtifies the alluſion 
of the Pſalmiſt. Pſalm cin. 5. | 

Its ſight is quick, ſtrong, and piercing, to-a proverb. 
Job xxxix. 29. 


animals, is able to face the ſun, and endure its brighteſt 
rays, the Jeſuit Angelus, in his Optics, aſſures us, is, 
that i#%as two ſets of eye-lids, the one thick and cloſe, 
and tit other thinner and finer, which laſt it draws over 


the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and thus 


aks the force of its rays. 

The falconers have trained up eagles to the game; but 
they only ſucceed in mountainous countries. On plains 
they cannot keep any time on the wing; and when they 


which they give names correſponding to the difference of 


all. The white-tailed eagle, or pygargus. Ihe middle-ſized_ 
eagle, with a large tail, living in moraſſes, morpbnus. 
The fea-eagle, haliætus. And the bearded-eagle, a kind of 


E 


The black eagle, valeria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of 


Mfg aa. 


AGLE, black, a ſpecies, called alſo aguila valeris by fome 
authors. It is a ſmall eagle, of twice the bigneſs of a 


crow. Its jaws and eye-brows are deſtitute of feathers, 
and look reddiſh; its head, neck, and breaſt, are black, 


that are red; and the claws very ſharp. Willughby's | 


EaGLE, creſted, in Ornithology, a name under which Nie- 
remberg has deſcribed an American ſpecies of bird, of | 


and in the middle of its back he has a large triangular | 


ſpot, of a pale browniſh red, with ſomething of white- 


neſs intermixed. His rump is a reddiſh brown, and his 
wings variegated with black, white, and grey. His beak 
is not large, black at the end; the ſkin, covering the | 
noſtrils, red; and the iris of his eyes hazel-coloured. | 


His legs are feathered a little below the knee, and below 


Ornithology, p. 30. 


the e-gle kind, called by the Indians yzuabtli. It is, by 


Enn fa; Jo ee the ee of 6 forces of curtis” 
laginous flat fiſh, of the paſtinacha marina kind. It is | 


much, the largeſt of all the eagles, yet it is eaſily tamed, 
and htted for the diverſions of hawking. This is placed | 
by Mr. Ray among the birds, the deſcriptions of which 


he is very ſuſpicious of. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 


for the H All Hs, or ofprey. 


generally found fmall, but ſometimes grows to a very 
_ large ſize. Its head is large for a fiſh of this genus, and 
_ ſomewhat reſembles a toad's in ſhape ; its eyes are large 


and prominent; its mouth is placed in the under part of | 


the head, and is large, and furniſhed with ſtrong teeth. 


Its ſides are broad and thin, and repreſent the expanded | 
wings of an eagle, whence it had its name. See Tab. | 


of Fiſhes, N 1. 


EAGLE, white-tailed, Falco fulvus of Linnæus, is a ſpecies 
common in the northern parts of Europe and America. 


This is called in Scotland the % eagle, from the dark 
colour of the plumage. It is about the ſame ſize with 
the golden eagle; the bill is of a blackiſh horn colour, 
the cere yellow, and the whole body is of a deep 
brown, ſlightly tinged with ruſt colour; but its diſtin- 


guiſhing characteriſtic is a band of white on the upper | 


part of the tail. The legs are feathered to the feet, the 
toes are yellow, and the claws black. The white-tailed 


eagle of Canada is a variety of this, differing only in 


ſome white ſpots on the breaſt. See PyGarGus. 


EaGLe, in Heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, 


according to Philoſtratus, the king of birds; and for that 
reaſon dedicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter. 
The eagle is the arms of the emperor, the king of Poland, 


The reafon why the eag/e, the fibres of 
whole optic nerves are not ſtronger than thoſe of other | 


— 


— 


their plumage: as the eag/e-royal, called by Ariſtotle yyy- | 
61>, and ac:erac, from the ruddy, golden colour of its 
feathers, which are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. 


—_ 4 


Ear, /ea, in Ornithology, a name uſed by ſome authors | 


— 


| 


that of the empire, which is blaz 


The reaſon why eagles are generally given in 


out any addition, when it has but one. 


the eagle, were the Perſians, according to the +8; 
: | teſt 
| of Xenophon. Afterwards, it was Tock by the ke 
mans; who, after a great variety of ſtandards, at ler h | 


C. Marius: till that time, they uſed indifferentiy wolrey 


borrowed this cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropri 


The Roman eagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted 
on a cloth, or flag ; but were figures in relievo, of filver 


_ diſplayed, and frequently a thunderbolt in their talons, 


_ ſometimes crowns. 


Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the zl with 


divided, it was yet only one body. Others fay, that it 
is deſtroyed, by an eagle with two heads, noted by Lip 


having one head on the ſeal of the golden bull, of tie 
emperor Charles IV. The conjecture, therefore, of |. 


EAGLES, a name found very frequently 
| tories of Ireland, and uſed to expreſs a 


ing to the figures they were impreſſed with. 


E A 


& c. It is accounted one of 

. | 7 the moſt no . 
heraldry, and, according to the learned 5 1 bearing, in 
never to be given, but in confi wk, Ouphe 


deratior 
very, generoſity, &c. On which occa! fingula dra. 
whole eagle, or an eagle naiſſant, or only as Sher a 


other parts, agreeable to the exylo; 

'The eagle is fometimes repreſented way) de Cate, 

fometimes with two, though never more — ead, ang 

two legs, and two wings opened, or tete 1 05 

which poſture it is ſaid to be ſpread or diſdlaye 1. ods 
luch iz 

ble, diademed, langued, beaked and nor fend ag, ſas 

» . 

5 ] heraldry q 
played, is partly, becauſe in that j dif. 
eſcutcheon Werrack and partly, ares up the 
poſture natural to the eagle, when it plumes = rs 
or faces the fun. However, there are eas; buten 
other poſtures; and ſome monſtrous ones with A rho. 
or wolves heads, &c. The late author ; 19 


played to expreſs the two heads; and . oF 0 


The kingdom 


of Poland bears i gules, an eagle argent, crowned and meme 


bred, or. | | 
The eagle has been borne, by way of enſign, or ſtandar 


by ſeveral nations. The firſt who ſeem to haye —— 


fixed on the eg, in the ſecond year of the conſulate of 


leopards, and eagles, according to the humour of te 
commander. | 150 OE | 
Several among the learned maintain, that the Roman 


ated the eagle as his own badge, in commemoration & 
its ſupplying him with nectar, while he lay concealed 
Crete, for fear of being devoured by his father Satun 
Others hold that they borrowed it from the Tuſcany 
and others from the Epirots. | | 


or gold, borne on the tops of pikes ; the wings being 
Under the eagle, on the pike, were piled bucklers, and 
Thus much we learn from the me- 
dals. See Feſchius in his Diſſert. de Inſignibus. And 
Lipſius, De Militia Romana, lib. iv. dial. 85. 
two heads, to intimate, that though the empire ſeemed 


was Charlemagne, who reſuming the eagle, as the No- 
man enſign, added to it a ſecond head; but that opinion 


fius, on the Antonine column; as alſo by the egi on 


Meneſtrier appears more probable, who maintains, that 
as the emperors of the Faſt, when there were two 0 


the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins with the 


impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each 
of them held in one hand, as being the ſymbol of the 


Chriſtians; the like they did with the eagle in their er. 
ſigns; and inſtead of doubling their eagles, they joined 
| them together, and repreſented them with two heats 
In which they were followed by the emperors of the. 
| Weſt. VV 

F. Papebroche wiſhes, that this conjecture of Meneſtriet 


were confirmed by ancient coins; without which, we 
ther inclines to think the uſe of the eag/e with two heads, 


to be merely arbitrary; though he grants it probable, 


that it was firſt introduced on occaſion of two emperor 


in the ſame throne, 


The eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, 153 


ſymbol of divinity, and providence 3 and, according 7 
all other antiquaties, of empire. The princes 01 V 


medals it is moſt uſually found, are the Ptolemies al 


the Scleucides of Syria. An eagle with the word cox- 


sEcRATIO, expreſſes the apotheoſis of an emperor 
in the ancient fi 


ſort of baſe mo 


; . f 
ney that was current in that kingdom in the firſt —_ 
the reign of Edward the firſt, that 15, about the) 


1272. There were, beſides the eagles, lionines, ee 


and many other coins of the ſame ſort, pies en 
Hiſt. Coins. : ; 
The current coin of the kingdom was at 3 , 
pes of copper and ſilver, in a determine 4 2 


ut theſe were ſo much worſe than the uy 


me 2 com- 


tion of that time, that they were not 1ntri c 
quite half ſo much as the others. They we When thi 
out of France, and other foreign countries: 15 


6 
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ſet up 
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wom 


1 ears eſtabliſhed on the throne, he | 
prince had b n for the coining ſufficient quanti- 
ſt up mints u ner, and then decried the uſe of theſe 
ties of g00 ther the like kinds of baſe' coins, and made 


nn 1 5 confiſcation of effects, to import any 
it death, 


into the kingdom. | 
more o , 1 Mfr, is a conſtellation of the 


pant hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to 
no : 


. al. 1 ä i | 
8 x 2 this conſtellation, their number, longi- 
or 


| fee AQUILA.. 
_ wie. Ken ſtars, particularly denomi- 
5 ern the Arab aſtronomers, Naſr, i. e. eagle. 
= Ar Naſr Sphail, the Eagle of Canopus, called alſo 
The þ Famen, the ſtar of Arabia Felix, over which it is 
_—_ 4 to preſide 3 the ſecond, Naſr Althair, the Flying 
15 1 and the third, Naſr Alvate, the Reſling Eagle. 
: "hit, is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inſtituted 
EAGLE, - by Uladiſlaus V. on marrying his ſon Caſimire 
1a haogbter of the great- duke of Lithuania, | 
The cavaliers of this order were as, pgs by a gold 
chain, which they is on the ſtomach, whereon hung 
arle crowned. _ | 
rig Bla, was a like order, inſtituted in 1701, by the 
eleftor of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 
4 of this order wear an orange- coloured rib- 
don, to which is ſuſpended a black eagle. 


Tacte, in Architefure, is a figure of that bird anciently | 


led as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, in the 
capital and friezes of the columns of temples conſe- 
erated to that god. 5 1 
FacLE-flower. See DALSAMINE. 


Aol E- Hane, in Natural Hiflory, a ſtone, by the Greeks, 


called ztites, and by the Italians, pretra d"aquia, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be ſometimes found in the eagle's neſt, 
It is of famous traditionary virtue, either for for- 
warding, or preventing, the delivery of women in la— 
bour, according as it is applied above, or below, the 


womb. | 


their young without it, and that they go in ſearch for it 
as far as the Eaſt Indies. Bauſch has an expreſs Latin 
treatiſe on the ſubjeCt. See /ETITES.' ese. 
LET, or EacLox, a diminutive of eagle, properly 

bmifying a young eps, oP 88 
The eagle is Taid to prove his eaglets in the brightneſs of 
the ſun; and if they ſhut their eye-lids, he diſowns them. 


eſcutcheon, they are called eaglets. 


Britan. p. 107. . . : 
The word was alſo uſed for an elder, ſenator, or ſtateſ- 


of a city or corporate town. oh. 1 
EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing; or that part whereby 


animals receive the impreſſion of ſounds. 


tuo principal parts, viz. that which appears prominent | 
| Trom the head, called the auricle; and an inner part, 


meatus auditorin 
ſo called, _ 
The auricle, 
cular, and contains divers ſinuoſities. 
Which is the broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes 


aa; and the lower, which is narrower, ſofter, and pend- | 


ant, the /obe, or fibra, 
their ear-rings, &c. 
euricle, is called the h 


being that to which ladies hang 


elix; and the inner, oblong promi- 


antitragus; and the cav 
the meatus, the concha. 
Proper article. 


vi auricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed 


: he - om Jing cavals, which receive and collect 
toes ot wund circumambient impreſſions, and undula- 
her aw, it : and modify and forward them to the in- 
a ſkin, I; us vrined of a thin cartilage, covered with 
ſmall, ee en, muſcles, which in men are very 
though other, un anatomilts deny there are any at all, 
ent and nin eee their number to three, one attol- 

ms, wh 7ettabents and others to four. But in 
pp e and prick the ears, as horſes, afles, 
Y IE very large and conſiderable. Thoſe who 


ave | : a A 
* e cles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a 


Vor. II. Ne loc ing; and are obliged either to form a 


ity, leading to the beginning of 
Sce each part deſcribed under its 


Matthiolus tells us, that birds of prey could never hatch | 


man. Hence, at this day, we call thoſe a/dermen, who | 
are alſociates to the chief officer in the common-council | 


which enters the Kull by 2 narrow paſſage, called the 1 


in Heraldry, when there are ſeveral eagles on the ſame |. 


The ear is generally divided into internal and external. | 
The external, or outer ear, in moſt animals, conſiſts of | 


53 and leads to the auris or ear, properly | 


or outer part of the external ear, is ſemicir- | 
Its upper part, | 


The outer area, or extent of the | 


er ſurrounded by it, che anthclix ; the little aer I 


; 


2 of the ſide next the face, is called the tragus, or 
e; and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, the 


„ 


cavity round the ear with their hands, or to make uſe öf 
a horn, applying the end of it to the meatus auditor ius. 


The inner part of the external ear is poſſeſſed by the es- 


tus auditorius, or auditory paſſage, which commences from 
the bottom of the concha, called the albearium, and is 
continued in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this 
way, and ſometimes that, to the membrana iympani. The 
meatus is dug out of the os temporis, and lined with a ſkin; 
or membrane, which is furniſhed with divers little glands; 
that ſeparate a thick, yellow, glutinous humour, called 
cerumen, or ear-wax, ſerving to defend the ear from the 
ingreſs of vermin, and other extraneous bodies, and cel- 
lular membrane. This meats is all the external ear, in 
diverſe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, divers fiſhes; 
&c. The farther end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, 
round, tranſparent membrane, called the membrani tym- 


pani, and improperly, tympanum, or drum, which ſepa- 


rates the external ear from the internal. The arteries of 
the external ear come anteriorly from the arteria tempo- 
ralis, and poſteriorly from the occipitalis, which is a branch 
of the external carotid. The veins are rami of the ju- 
gularis externa. | | 

Behind the membrana tympani, is a cavity called, by dif- 


ferent authors, the hmpanum, cavitas iympani, concha in- 


terna, and meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are 
five conſiderable parts; viz, four little bones · two aper- 


_ tures, called foramina, or feneſiræ; as many » atuſes, or 


paſſages 3 four muſcles, and a branch of a ne. e. 
The firſt of the bones, or offelets, is the malleclus, mal- 
lens, or hammer; the ſecond, is called the zncus,,f an- 


vil; the third, the /faper, or firrep ; and the fourth, the 
orbiculare, Theſe bones are nearly of the ſame bigneſs at 


the birth of the child, as when arrived at maturity , ſo 


that all that age does is to harden them. 


To give motion to theſe bones, is the office of the four 
muſcles of this cavity ; three of them belonging to the 
malleus; viz. the externus, obliguus, and internus; and the 
fourth to the /apes, called the muſculus flapedis. 

The two meatuſes are ſituated at the ſides of the cavity; 
the one opening into the palate, called aguæductus, or 


Euſtachian tube; the other, ſhorter and bigger, opening 


into the ſinus, in the mamillary proceſs. 


The two apertures, or f#ne/tre, of the tympanum, are in 


the ſurface of the os petroſum, which is oppoſite to the 
membrane of the tympanum. The firſt, called fen;ftra 


_ovalis, becauſe of its figure, is ſituate a little higher than _ 
the other, and receives the baſis of the apes. The other 


is called rotunda, notwithſtanding its figure is oval, like 
the former, and is cloſed by a thin, dry, tranſparent | 


| I membrane, reſembling that of the tympanum. 
EALDERMAN, or EaLDoRMAN, among the Saxons, was 
_ of like import with earl among the Danes. Camden's | 


The laſt thing conſidered in the cavity of the tympanum 
is a fine chord, which runs over the inner ſurface of the 
membrane, called chorda tympani. Anatomiſts have long 
_ diſputed, whether it was an artery, a vein, or nerve, or 
the tendon of one of the muſcles of the malleus; but it 


is now diſcovered to be a branch of the fifth pair of 
_ nerves, | which meets the portio dura of the auditory 


nerve. 


The two ſeneſtræ above mentioned open into a cavity dug 


out of the os petroſum, called the labyrinih, as being per- 
plexed with divers windings and meanders : in this ca- 
vity is ſuppoſed to be contained the innate AlR. It is di- 


vided into three parts, which are lined by a fine perioſ- 


teum, in which, and alſo through the whole extent of 
the perioſteum of the inner ear may be diſcovered a great 


number of blood-veſlels ; the firſt is called the ve/lible, 


becauſe it leads into the other two; in it are obſerved 
nine apertures, or foramina. The ſecond, placed on one 


fide of the veſtibulum, towards the back of the head, 
comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed in a ſemicir- 
cular form, and thence called canales femictrculares. The 


third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, viz. a 


ral flight. The canal makes two turns and an half round 
a newel, or axis, {till growing leſs as it aſcends ; the ſpi- 
ral lamina divides this cavity into two, being faſtened by 
its baſe to this newel z and, by its other extremity, to the 
ſurface of the canal oppoſite to the newel, by means or 
a very fine membrane. The cavity of the cochlea, thus 
divided, forms, as it were, two winding ſtair-caſes, both 
formed on the ſame newel, one over the other, but wich- 


out any communication between them. In the aqueduct 


is the auditory nerve; which conſiſts of two branches, 
or parts; the one ſoft, called portre mollis; and the other 

harder, portio dura; the ſoft part is ſpent on the organ 

of hearing, being divided into five branches, which 

form a e web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, 

&c. The hard part pafling through the whole bony duct 
called agueductus Fallopii, out of the cranium, is diftri- 

buted among the parts of the external ear, &c. 

The other veſſels of the internal ear are arteries and veins 

from the Fm and jugulars: Particular anner 

3 ; | © 


ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a ſpi- 
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E AR 


df each part of the car, ſee under FEN EST RA, Fox A- 
MEN, MALLEUsS, STAPES, ORBICULARE, LABYRINTH, 
VesSTIBLE, CucuLEA, AUDITORY Nerve, &c. The im- 
mediate organ of hearing has been generally ſuppoſed to be 
the membrane of the tympanumʒ but later anatomiſts ſhew 
this to be a miſtake, from divers inſtances, wherein that 
membrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, and broken, 
without the leaſt diminution of the ſenſe of bearing. 
The parts that bid the faireſt for this prerogative, are 
thoſe. which compoſe the labyrinth; viz. the cochlea, 
lamina ſpiralis, veſtible, and ſemicircular canals z the 
portio mollis of the auditory nerve, ramified and dif- 
fuſed through theſe parts, receives the impreſſions. of 
ſounds, and propagates them to the brain. 


The commiſſaries of the Royal Society of Phyſicians at | 


Paris, appointed to examine the work of M. Geoffroy, 
entitled Diſſertations ſur l'Organe de VOiice de FHomme, 
de Reptiles, des Poiſons, publiſhed in 1778, infer, from 
the facts and obſervations which he has recited, that 
the impreſſion made on the branch or part of the audi- 
.tory nerve, called the portio mollis, is ſuſhcient to pro- 
duce the perception or ſenſation of ſound ; that the ſe- 
micircular canals render this perception more lively and 
intenſe ; that the cochlea adds little to the intenſity of 
the impreſſion, but the ſmall bones, or oſſicles, conſi- 
derably ; and that the human ſpecies, quadrupeds, and 
cetaceous fiſhes, form the firſt claſs of animals, whoſe 
organ of hearing is the moſt ſubtile, and of the moſt 
perfect conſtruction ; that birds are to be placed in the 
| fecond ; reptiles, who have the external marks of a tym- 
panum, in the third; cartilaginous fiſhes in the fourth ; 
ſpinous or prickly fiſhes in the fifth; fiſhes of the eel- 
kind, which ſeem to have only two ſemicircular canals 
completely formed, in the ſixth ; and ſerpents, who ap- 
pear to have no ſemicircular canals, in the ſeventh. 
Behind, and under the external ear, are a number of 
large glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a 
great deal of ſaliva; which is conveyed, by the excre- 
tory ducts, into the mouth. | | | 
Diſtempers incident to the ear, and adjacent parts, are 
noiſes, OTALGIA, DEAFNESS, &c. 85 
| Ear, wund of the. Wounds of the external ear are eaſily 
united by ſticking-plaſters, unleſs the cartilage is entirely 
divided, and then it will require the help of the needle, 
and the application of vulnerary balſams, with the pro- 
per compreſies and bandages. When the ear is wounded 
in the neighbourhood of the meatus auditorius, great 
care mult be taken to prevent the diſcharge of blood and 
matter into that paſſage, which would do great miſchicf 
to the tympanum ; but this may be done only by filling 
the internal ear with lint or cotton. 
p. 81. | | | 


M. Le Cat, in his Treatiſe of the Organ of Sound, has: | 
Med. Ef]. Edinb. | 


new figures of ſeveral parts of the ear. 
abr. tom. ii. p. 4981. | 


We have alſo fome treatiſes on the ear by Dr. Caffebhom, | 


containing very minute deſcriptions of the parts. Ibid. 
Eaks, running of the, in infants. See IN FAN T. 
The comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant 
inſtances of the Creator's wiſdom. In birds, the outer 
ear is of a form proper for flight ; not protuberant, as 


that would obſtruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. 
In quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and | 


motion of the body, but admirably varied, according to 
their various occaſions : in ſome, as the hare, it is Iarge, 
open, and erect; by which means that timorous, de- 
fenceleſs creature, is warned of the leaſt approach of 
danger: in others, it is covered, to keep out noxious bo- 


dies. In the ſubterraneous quadrupeds, who are forced | 
to mine and dig for their food and habitation, as a pro- | 


tuberant ear would obſtruct them, and be liable to in- 
ackwards in the head. | N | 
Thus moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, 
between the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, 
that this meatus, or paſſage, is cloſed with a little ſkin, 
which opens and ſhuts like an eye-lid. The ſea-calf, 


and the ſeveral ſpecies of lizards and ſerpents, are like- | 
wiſe without any external ear. And the tortoiſe, came- | 


leon, and generality of fiſhes, have the paſſage of the 
ear quite ſtopped, or covered over. And there is a ſort 
of whale, which has the aperture of the ear under the 
ſhoulder. 4D 55 5 
Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, 


none, as Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than | 


thoſe in the paſſage into the os petroſum ; for in an owl, 
which perches on a tree, or beam, and hearkens after 
the prey beneath her, it is produced farther out above, 
than below, for the better reception of the leaſt ſound : 
in a fox, which ſcouts underneath the prey at rooſt, it 
is, for the ſame reaſon, produced farther out below: in 
a pole-cat, which hearkens ſtrait forwards, it is pro- 
duced behind, for the taking of a forward ſound ; where- 
| 1 | 


Heiſter's Surgery, | 


Jurich, their ears are very ſhort, and are lodged deep, and | 


Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to hare 


Loſs of one ear is a puniſhment enacted by 5 & 618, 
proviſions, labour, &c. if it be the third offence, beſide 
By a ſtatute of Henry VIII. maliciouſly cutting off the 
ear of a perſon is made a treſpaſs, for which treble da- 
mages ſhall be recovered; and the offender is to pay a 


$4. In the index to the Statutes at Large, it is ſaid, that 


Ear, tingling of the, See TINNITUS. „ 
EAk, in Auſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby 


'Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of 


EAk-ach. See OTALGIA,  _ | 2 

EAR of fiſhes. All the cetaceous fiſhes have external mea- 
tus auditorii, or paſſages for hearing; but other fiſh have 
nothing of theſe external appearances, and ſeem neither 


our voices in ſpeaking, by walking near the ſide of 2 
the body and its ſhadow be kept out of their ſight, 
weill never ſtart at the voice. 2 


EAR, in 


reſpects, from thoſe which follow. Thus in the melon 


with their ſtalks, 


EAR, in Botany, is alſo applied to a long 


by botaniſts, /prca. 


Ear, Jews. See AURICULA Judz. 


Ean-picks, are inſtruments of ivory, filver, 


EAR 


8 in a i which is very quick 
of nothing but being purſued, it i TEES 

tube, directed 8 ſo jo applied ras a bon 
and moſt diſtant ſound that comes behind % e ſmualle} 
Schelhammer denics the exiſtence of the 5 r 
much talked of, in the labyrinth; and e ar, ſo 
as there is a paſſage out of the labyrinth oP reaſon, 
through which the innate air muſt eſcape The throay, 
doubt; ſince, by ſtopping the breath, and ſtrai gn 
can force the external air into the ear, and ey * 155 
ruſhing in. When the paſſage is any way ſto a ear it 
a cold, & e. the hearing thereby becomes dull 8 
tuſe; and when, by ſtrong ſwallowing, 
of the throat, the paſſage is opened, we perceive ; 
ſudden crack, and immediately hear very clea 5 : 
load of feculent air being then diſcharged from! "= 
ner ear. " the 
Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held : 
off the ear rendered 5 5 barren, and OS 
this idle notion was what firſt occaſioned the lepiſſato . 
order the ears of thieves, &c. to be cut off. leſt es 
ſhould produce their like. g J 
The ear has its beauties, which a good painter 
no means to diſregard; where it is well formed, it would 
be an injury to the head to be hidden. Suetoniusinſit 
particularly, on the beauties of Auguſtus's ears; ang 
lian, deſcribing the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves he 
had ſhort ears. | | | ' 
Martial alſo ranks large ears among the number of defor. 
mities. Felibien. ; 


of hearing, ang think, 1, fon 
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the ears bored, or perforated. And among the Hebren,; 
and Romans. this was a mark of ſervitude, 


VI. cap. 4. for fighting in a church-yard ; and by 2 & 
3 Ed. VI. cap. 15. for combinations to raiſe the price of 


pillory, and perpetual infamy, or a fine of 40. 


fine of ten pounds to the king. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 


this offence may be puniſhed as felony, by 22 & 23 
Car. II. cap. 1. 7. commonly called Corentry's act; 
but ear is not mentioned in that ſtatute, 2 85 


we judge of muſical ſounds and harmony; they who 
poſſeſs this ſenſe are ſaid to have a good ear. And the 
like diſtinction we ſhould, probably, acknowlege in other 
affairs, had we got diſtin names to denote thoſe powers 
of perception by. 5 | — 


painting, architecture, &c. is called a fine taſte. See 
TASTE. | 


to be intended by nature to make any ſounds, or to hear 
any. Though ſound being a tremulation in the air, !t 
may be felt by them as motion, though not diſtinguiſbed 
as Fand. It may eaſily be proved, that they do not hear 


pond or river well ſtored with fiſh about the roar 4 


Yet how far fiſhes are deaf and dumb, ſeems a queſtion 
not yet perfectly decided. See Fs. . 
* a name given to the ſeminal . | 
plants, or thoſe two green and ſucculent leaves which 
firſt appear from the feed, and are very different, 11 i 


plants, the two firſt leaves are called ears; and the leaves, 
which ſhoot out afterwards, are call 
knots, and denominated the firſt, ſecond, and third 2. 
according to their place, and time of growing wo 
cutting off every third knot in this plant, is the 51 

means of procuring the fineſt and largeſt fruit. Eli. 


Tranſ. Ne 45. cluſter of flowers, 


d 
in plants; and uſually called, 
or ſeeds, produced 5 pegs. py ang (reds of wheat, iy 


barley, &c. grow in ears. The. ſame holds of the flow! 


of lavender, &c. _ 
We ſay, the ſtem of the ear, 
the knot of the ear; the Joey, of 855 
rains are incloſed; the beard 0 8 e 
5 of ears of wheat have been known to arm (0 
| { 


the ſame root. 


i. e. its tube, or gt ; 
cells, wherein tte 
ear, &c. great 


and other me- 
fats 


E A R 


probe, for cleaning the car. 
icularly fond of entertaining them- | 
ad tickling their ears; this they do 
or interchangeably for one another, 
umber of inſtruments of peculiar 
invented for this purpoſe. But Sir 
diciouſly f that the uſe of 

0 dicial; for that, among many peo- 
them IT TL had applied to him on account of 
wo a far greater part were thrown into their 
deafneſs, i. ften picking their ears, and thereby 


ints by too o . : 4 
ene ee or ulcerous diſpoſitions, on them. 
ring | 


1 Tranſ. Ne 240. p. 406. 
Saks See PENDANT. | | 
FaR-wax. See CERUMEN- ha p TY 

ur. Forficula, in Zoology the name of 2 genus Of in⸗ 
42 5 the order of co/coptera, the tail of which forms 
$24 of ſorceps, capable of pinching the exterior 
e very ſhort, but dimidiated; and the antenne 
0 taceous. It has fix feet; its body is about the thick- 
ai? 7: mal worm, and very ſmooth. 
4 a very troubleſome creature, frequently introducing 
«ſelf into the ears, and cauſing a great deal of pain by 
is biting: it likewiſe burrows in other parts of the body, | 
which it bites in the ſame manner. 1 
They are likewiſe very pernicious in gardens, eſpecially 
where carnations are preſerved. In order to prevent the | 
miſchief attending them, it is uſual to erect ſtands, ſup- 
porting baſons of water, or to hang the hollow claws of 
"abs or lobſters on ſticks in different parts of the gar- 
den, in which they lodge. | 6 
The dried powder of ear. cbigs is eſteemed good for deaf- 
neſs; and the oil prepared from them, in convulſions and 
\ ſpaſms. Vide Lemery, Dict. des Drog. in voc. Forficula. 
Täk-tiig, Sea, See FORFICULA Marina. . 
Lar-ſtell, Auris Marina, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe: it 
confiſts only of one ſhell, or valve, and is of a flatted 
ſhape, in ſome meaſure reſembling that of the human 
ar, and has an extremely wide mouth, or aperture, at | 
its baſe, the wideſt of that of all ſhells, except only the 
patella or limpet, which is all mouth below. See Tab. 
of 8 bell, No 5 9 | 5 
| the Linnzan diſtribution this is a ſpecies of the HA- 
LWTIS. 1 . 5 
Airovand and Rondeletius have given this genus the 
nme of patella fera, the wild limpet; but in this they 
hae been followed by no author, as it confounds the 
ain marina and patella, which are two abſolutely diſtinct | 
genera, Theſe authors have alſo ranked both this and 
the limpet among the bivalve ſhells, but nothing can be 
more abſurd than this. | 
Ibis genus of ſhells ſometimes yields ſmall pearls, the 
rudiments of which are very frequently ſeen in thoſe 
ſhells which have not perfect ones, and the whole inſide 
of the ſhell is of the colour of the fineſt mother of pearl. 
This alſo appears on the outſide, when the rough coat is 
ſo far eaten away by acids, as to leave this pearly ſurface 
bare; in this caſe it makes a very elegant appearance, 


being of the ſplendor of the moſt perfect mother of pearl 
both within and without, ˖ 


in cabinets in that ſtate. | : 
The inſide and outſide of this ſhell are both rigid with | 
rery high ribs, which run from one fide to the other; | 
and there is in 
edge, of which fix are uſually open, and there are be- | 
Jond theſe the marks of three or four others, which do | 
| 7 go through the ſhell. Theſe are formed in the growth 
0 * ſiſn, which, as it enlarges, enlarges alſo the 
= 13 and when a new rim is formed, in which there is 
5 985 hole, one of the hinder ones is always cloſed up 
if 0 growth of freſh ſhelly matter over it. Aldrovand. 
7 Aquat. Rondelet. de Aquat. OY, | | 
- 8 is one ver 
DS all the others in its length; it is large, and 
| an l 185 the Eaſt Indies, but is not found in the 
four a * "ve The general ſpecies of aures marine are 
nog, be e with fix holes ; thoſe with ſeven, and which 
nid cf pearly than the reſt 3 thoſe of an oblong form; 
1 1 hare no mark of aperture at all. Hiſt. 
Lan of T bart iu. p. 243, 244. N 
J Ang”, in ſtone, See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs b. 
Greeks, 3 2 from eg, ſpring, among the ancient 
wool, 2, p n it worn in the ſpring, which was made of 
e The cuſtom of wearing green 


dyed green 
veltments; ; | 
im this ſeaſon, has not been unknown in mo- 


dern timeg 
empſter ſa 


ſomewhat in form of a 


" Chineſe are part 
_ with picking a 
either fol themſelves, 
and have 4 great n 
ſhapes and ſtructure, 
Hans Sloane ver) ju 


YS, it was cu 1 
ing, and nobili ſtomary, in his time, for the 


y of England, to go a-hunting in th 
ſpring, dreſſed ; to go a-hunting in the 
: 3 ou with 82 that they might be of a ſimilar 


maſh | 5 
the four er bag Po of the bolt-rope, which, at 


later days, the matter is much altered. 


Holland, Craven, &c. 


office, viz. the car! Marſhal. 


and it is ſrequently preſerved - 


all theſe ſhells a row of holes near one | | 


y lingular ſpecies of auris marina, which | 


ail, is left open, in the ſhape of 


EAR 


a ring. The two uppermoſt parts are put over the ends 
of the yard-arms, and ſo the ſail is made faſt to the yard 
and into the lowermoſt earings the ſheets and tackles are 
ſeized, or bent at the clew. 


Earinc Third, in Huſbandry. See TRHIR D. 
EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, 


next below a marquis, and above a viſcount- 

Earls were anciently attendants or aſſociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions; much as co- 
mites, counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in qua- 
lity of deputies, to execute their offices for them. 
Hence, alſo, earls are called, in Latin, comites; in French, 
comtes, counts, &c. The Germans call them graves, as 
landgrave, markgrave, palſgrave, &c. The Saxons, 
ealdor men; the Danes, eorlas; and the Engliſh, earls. 
Earl was a conſiderable title among the Saxons: it is ob- 
ſerved to be the moſt ancient of any of the peerage ;z and 


that there is no other title of honour in uſe among the 


preſent nobility, which was likewiſe uſed among the Sax- 
ons, beſide it. The original titles of honour among the 
Saxons, were edeling, ealderman, and degen, or degn. The 
firſt appropriated to thoſe of the royal family; the other 
two to the reſt of the nobility ; only the thani were after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed into majores and minores. | 

Originally, the title earl always died with the man. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt made it hereditary; giving it in 
fee to his nobles, and annexing it ro ſhires or counties 
for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third 
penny out of the ſheriff's court, iſſuing out of all pleas 
of the ſhire from which the ear/ took his title. But, of 


Earls are now created by patent, without any authority 


over, or particular relation to, their counties; and with= 


out any profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend 
out of the exchequer, for honour-ſake. The number of 
earls being of late much increaſed, and no more coun- 
ties being left for them, ſeveral of them have made 
choice of ſome eminent part of a county, as Lindſey, 
Others of ſome town, as Marl- 
borough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. And others, of ſome vil- 


lage, or their own ſeat, park, &c. as Godolphin, Bolton, 


„ ae. 1 | | 

Some ear/s we have who are not local, i. e. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. ear! Ri- 
vers, and ear/ Paulet. A third is denominated from his 


Earls are created by cincture of ſword, mantle, a cap, and 


a coronet put on his head, and a charter in his hand. 


Their title is, 20 potent and noble lord. Their coronet 
has the pearls raiſed on points, with leaves between. 

Their place is next to a marquis, and before a viſcount; 
and as in very ancient times, thoſe who were created 


counts or earls, were of the blood royal; our Britiſh 
monarchs to this day call them in all public writings # 
moſt dear couſin; an appellation as ancient as the reign of 


Henry IV. They alſo originally did, and ftill may, uſe 
the ſtyle of ns. | Eh Jo » 


EARL-marſhal is one of the great officers of the crown 


who takes cognizance of all matters relating to honour 
and arms, determines contracts that reſpects deeds of 
arms out of the realm upon land, and matters concerning 
war within the realm, which cannot be determined by 
common law, in which he uſually proceeds according to 


the civil law. He had, anciently, ſeveral courts under 


his juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, now almoſt | 
forgotten; and the court of honour. _ | | 
He has alſo ſome pre-eminence in the court of marſhalſen, 
where he may fit in judgment againſt criminals offending 


within the verge of the court; whence the chief officer 


under him is called 4night-mar/hal. Under him is alſo the 


| heralds office, or college of arms. See COLLEGE and 


CouRT. 5 | N | | 

The office of earl-marſhal is hereditary in the family of 

Howard ; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, the prin- 

cipal branch thereof ; though now, on account of the re- 

ligion of the duke of Norfolk, which renders him inca- 
pable of adminiſtering it in perſon, it is diſcharged by 

deputation; but yet it is to be obſerved, it is not given 
out of the name and family of Howard. 


EARNEST, Arrhæ, money advanced to complete or aſſure 


a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the perform- 
ace Wereof, | nee — — 
By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes 
his carneſt; or, if the perſon who received the earne/? 
give back, he is to return the care double. But, with 
us, the effect of carne is more: the perſon who gave it 
is, in ſtrictneſs, obliged thereby to abide by his bargain 
and, in caſe he decline it, is not diſcharged upon forfeit- 
ing his carne/t ; but may be ſucd for the whole money 
ſtipulated. And by 29 Car. II. cap. 3- no contract for 
the ſale of goods, to the value of 107. or more, ſhall be 
valid, unleſs the buyer reccives part of the goods ſold by 
way of carneſt on his part, or unleſs he gives 1 

1 | | | Q 


. ——— — 


the price to the vender by way of earneſt, to bind the 


bargain, &. ; 
EARNING, or LEARN MG, a name uſed in ſeveral part 


of the kingdom for rennet. See RUNNET. - | 


FEARSH. See Eppisn. | 
KARTH, Terra, in Natural Phi/sſyphy, one of the four 


vulgar, or peripatetical elements; defined a ſimple, dry, | 


and cold ſubſtance ;. and, as ſuch, an ingredient in the 
eompoſition of all natural bodies. n 

It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a 
very different matter from the earth whereon we tread. 
Ariſtotle, having laid down cold and dry as his ſirſt ele- 
ment, to give it a ſuitable name, looked among the di- 
verſe bodies for that which ſhould come the neareit there- 
to; which being earth, he gave his firſt element that de- 


nomination 3 though thus borrowing a word that had] 


been uſed for a different thing, occifioned a great part of 


his followers to run into an extravagant error, and to] 


ſuppoſe, that this habitable foſfil earth was an element. 
Kak TU, in Chemiſtry, is the fourth of the chemical ele- 
ments, or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvable 
by fire. fn, | Pak 
After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur, and phlegm, and 


ſalt, e. gr. of wine, what remains in the retort is a taſte- | 


; leſs, ſcentleſs, duſty matter, not capable, either of being 


-raiſed by diſtillation, or diſſolved by ſolution; and is 
called earth, or terra damnata, or caßut mortuum. See | 


CAPUT [ortuum. 


This earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of all 5 


bodies; and that wherein the other principles reſide. It 
is all that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal, or vegetable body, 
i. e. all the real vaſcular parts; the reſt being juices. 

There is plainly a ſubtile earth, which may be ſeparated 
from all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and is the fame 
in all, and is the baſis of all. This remains after the 
feparation of the other principles by chemiſtry, from all 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and neither coheres to- 


gether, nor ſuffers any change in the fire. The aſſayers 
acknowlege no difference between the earth of animals 


and vegetables, but make their teſts for the nieeſt uſes 
_ Equally of both. If water be poured on theſe aſhes, they 
acquire ſome degree of tenacity, ſo as to become capa- 
ble of being formed into veſſels; but if oil be added, 


they cohere into a much ſtronger and more compact | 


maſs ; hence it ſhould appear, that oil and earth are the 
principles which give conſiſtence and tenacity to plants. 


This oil, as well as this earth, ſeems the ſame in all, and! 
poſſeſſes nothing of the poifonous or medicinal virtues of | 


this peculiar plant, they being all ſeparable by decoction, 
diſtillation, and other proceſſes of that kind, and not re- 


maining in the caput mortuum, which conſiſts of the 
carib, and this connecting oil. Long drying will diveſt 


plants of all their virtues; ſo that nothing but thefe prin- 
ciples ſhall remain in them, - theſe giving ſolidity and 
figure, the plant retains its former appearance; but only 


thele remaining, it poſlefles none of its virtues. Boer- 


haave's Chemult. part ii. p. 217. 305 
Jo obtain this chemical principle pure and unmixed from 


the common analyſis of vegetables, and other bodies, let 

the remaining mats, after diſtillation, be thoroughly cal-| 
cined, then boiled in feveral waters, to get out all its 
falt, and after this dryed in a clear fire, or in the ſun, | 
and the drycd maſs will be the pure earth. Shaw's Lec-| 


tures, p. 15 b. 


a canvas, to keep out duſt and flies, there will in three 


weeks, and ſometimes longer, come on a eee, in 
the liquor. During the time of this putre 


| action, certain 
ms are daily formed on the ſurface of the liquor, and 
theſe lalling down to the bottom, one after the other, 
form, by degrees, a ſediment of a ſort of mud. This is 
to be thrown away, and the dew, when ſeparated from 
it, is to be filtred clear, and evaporated to a drineſs, the 


remainder is a greyiſh earih, which is the true earth of 


dew ; this is very light and friable, and is of a foliated 
ſtructure in the maſs, looking like fo many leaves of 


brown paper, ſpread very thin and even over one another. 


de ALD I Be nn — | 
This earth, expoſed to a ſmart fire, lofes its foliated tex- 
ture, and runs into a mats, reſembling a mixture of ſalt 


and brimſtone melted together, but it is not at all inſlam- 
mable. Ibis, ground on a levigating ſtone, tinges the 
water to a purpliſh colour, A pound of this earth, pro- 
perly treated by calcination and elixiviation, will yield | 
an ounce of a pure and white falt, ſomewhat reſembling | 


nitre. "the chemiſts have been at great pains to procure. 
this earth, but they do not ſeem yet to have made any 
very important uſe of it; and, in all probability, it is no 
other than that common ſpar which we know to be con- 
tained in all water, and which encruſts the ſides of our 


— 


— 
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EARTH of dew, an earth much valued by many of the che-“ 
mical experimenters, and prepared in the following man-“ 
er: a large quantity of dew is to be collected, and ſet 
in a wooden veſſel, in a cool ſhady place, covered with 


2 ** 


0 * 


7 


—— 


| than that it does, 
EARTH, in Natural Hiſtory, is a 


pound, having a mixture of ſuch as are 


rent, ponderous, ſoft, not ſtiff or viſcid, but 
degree, ductile while moiſt, compoſed of fine 


—_— — 


confounded with the genuine and ſimple earths, as if fu 


nature and origin. They are ſoſſils compoſed of argilk. 


ſeparated by ſand, fmall pebbles, and the grit: of ſtone, 
and uſually intermixed with, and enriched by, the put. 
fed remains of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. Ofcac 
of theſe there are ſeveral genera, Hill's Hiſt, of Follls 


. . * * . 8 al 
tributing earths according to their uſes, into medica! 


thod of Foſſils, divides earth into two claſſes, viz. thole 


EAR 


tea-kettles, and other veſſels, in weh.. ; 

: | S, in which water! ertile⸗ 
ry We know, by manifold inſtances A ten 255 t 
rarifiable into vapour with water, and chereſore; Par ö and 0 
be a greater wonder if dew were found not to ol ther, v 

| | ty, ſuch ea 

| 70 ſoſſil or terreſtiiai . ble in 
whercof our globe principally conſiſts. It 1 ; they v 
ple, or compoſed of entirely ſimilar particles: vg lin. itſelf | 

9 

"mf 

as ſand, or the like, among them, 51 1 
Earihs are defined to be friable, opake, inf; 21 
not inflammable, vitrifiable by extreme ben 2 1 alone, 
Water, and ſeparable from it by filt „en ſtarved 
The ſimple 2arths are divided into becom 
thoſe, into five genera. Of the fi js rene 


ration. 
two orders; and under 
rſt order are thoſe earth 


which are naturally moiſt, of ſmooth ſurfaces, and cr ſort of 
firmer texture; and of the ſecond are thoſe wh; BY gous © 
naturally dry, of rough duſty ſurfaces, and of 15 are conve! 
texture. Of the firſt of theſe orders, there are th _ excret 
nera, the boles, the clays, and the marles; and oy 0 LakTH, 
lie i 


ſecond there are two, the ochres, and the +; iſtriv 
„ t be m_—_ 
55 8 to nigh, diſtribution ; and chalks, TS 2 which 

a Coſta, The ſeveral diſtinguiſhing characte 1 mal ſi 
are theſe. ee of which of tht 
Of the ſirſt order. 1. Boles are earths moderately che neral 
„in ſonic cined 
f ; Particles _ 
ſmooth to the touch, eaſily breaking between the fi Wh, conve 
readily diffufible in water, and freely and eafily fubſidin; other 
from it. See BOLE, | | | d ſkins 
2. Clays are earths firmly coherent weighty, and ſible & 
pact, very ſtiff and viſcid, ductile to a great 25 5 in 
moiſt, ſmooth to the touch, not ealily breaking between cher, 


the fingers, nor eafily diffuſible in water, and, when man) 


mixed in it, not readily ſubſiding from it. See Cx fable 


3. Marles are earths but ſlightly coherent, not dudile ble 2 


{Liff, or viſcid, while moiſt, moſt eaſily difuſible in, a got. 
diſunited by water, and by it reduced to a ſoſt, looſe, it LarTH 


coherent maſs. See MaRLe, cle 
Of the ſecond order are, 1. Ochres. Theſe are ri by be 
lightly coherent, compofed of ſine, ſmooth, ſoſt arpill ny 
ceous particles, rough to. the touch, and readily diffuſibl _ 
in water. See O enn. h | The 
2. Tripelas are earth; firmly coherent, compoſed of fire, 155 
but hard, particles, and not readily diffuſible in wat oh 
M. De la Coſta, inſtead of tripelat, ſubſtitutes the year oor 


of chalks, which he defines to be earths generally hat 
and dry, harſh and rough to the touch, and readily di. 
fuſible in water. See CHALK. Hiſt. of Folſils, p. J; 
The compound earths are a claſs of foflile bodies, uſual 


ſtances of the ſame kind, but being of a very difleren: 


ceous and marly particles, ſeparated and divided by 4. 
ventitious matter, and never found free from thoſe at- 
mixtures, or in the ſtate of pure ſimple marles or clays 
Of this claſs of foſſils there are two general orders; thol? 
of the one are known by the name of loams, and ar: 
compoſed of ſand and clay ; and thoſe of the other are 
called moulds; theſe are the earths that vegetables grow | 
in, and are compoſed of argillaceous and marly partici, 


See Loam, MovuLD, and TERRA. 
The ancient naturaliſts contented themſelves with di. 


earths, and ſuch as are uſed for pottery, painting, a 
other mechanical purpoſes. Dr. Woodward, in his Me- 


that are ſmooth or unctuous, ſubdivided into ſuch a5 00 
and do not adhere to the tongue, and thoſe that are %, 
harfh, and rough to the touch. Stahl divided them inte 
the calcareous and vitrifiable earths. Pott, who 15 59 
lowed by Macquer, into alcaline or calcareous, argill- 
ceous, vitrifiable, and gypſeous. Linnæus, into ochtes 
ſand, clay, calx, or animal earth, and humus, Or rege- 
table earth. Other authors have enlarged ot comrade! 
the number of diviſions ; for a general account of hel, 
we refer to the tables at the beginning of Linnzus5 97 
tema Naturæ, tom. iii. 1770. See alſo Da Coſta's £9 
ſils, 119, &c. | ny 

Gee hs Hos kinds of earths deſcribed under their = 
per articles, BoLE, CHALK, PUMICE, $1GILLAT 
Terra, &c. : actes of l 
Naturaliſts generally rank ſand as a fpecics 0 160 
though with no great propriety; ſands heing, 8 1 
neſs, a fort of cryſtals, or little tranſparent pe? 15 1 
cinable, and by the addition of a fixed alcalind ae” 
ſible, and convertible into glaſs; and therefore prep 

reducible to the claſs of ſtones. 


- lcred 
By means of ſand it is, that the fatty cart! is _ 
Le 7 


E AR 


| and fit to fe 


leſce into a hard coherent maſs, as is clay; 
o coa 


jed, and, as it were, glued toge- 
NG hard cryſtals, which are indiſſolu- 
3 id {ill retain their figure, be intermixed, 
4 es of the earth open, and 1 earth 

wad. 1 &, and by that means will give 
lc ore aſcend, &c. and for plants 
1. Thus à vegetable planted ei- 


ſhed thereby. 


to be nourl {and alone, or in the fat glebe and earth 


alone, receives but mix the two, and the maſs 


a uffocated; 
ba Bert In effect, by means of ſand, the earth 
cc 4 


ered in ſome meaſure eee by preſerving a 
Hor; ores, and interſtices t 
ſort o P ele by which the juices of the earth may be 
08 275 repared, digeſted, circulated, and at length 
| a 5 thrown off into the roots of plants. 
belongs to the claſs of chalks ip the above 
n and conſiſts of ſhells of animals; or that 
wich is rained by calcination, or putrefaction of ani- 
C | ſubſtances. To this head we may reduce the earth 
7 ſhells of fiſhes, and of eggs, which have the ge- 
0 | nroperties of calcareous earths; the earths of cal- 
l bones and horns, which are ſoluble by the nitrous, 
ine t 
ae 20 5 by calcination, and unfuſible in 
cone ble mixtures; and the erlb of blood, fleſh, and 
fins of animals, gens is ſoluble by all acids, and fu- 
e, but not calcareous, __ 5; 
1 il is a ſubſtance which, according to Be- 
74 and other chemiſts, enters into the compoſition of 
many bodies, chiefly the metallic, together with vitri- 
fable darth and phlogiſton, called by him the inflamma- 
Me eth. But the exiſtence of this mercurial earth has 
not yet been ſatisfaCtorily demonſtrated. Mocquer. 
chaſes: the firſt claſs includes thoſe which are obtained 
by becoming ſoft, ſpongy, and farinaceous plants; they 
zre partly ſoluble by vitriolic acids, and fuſible by tire, 
more or leſs, as the plant was more or leſs nouriſhing. 
The ſecond claſs is had by burning the harder and leſs 


der in nitrous and marine acids, but leſs ſoluble in vi- 
lic acid; it is alſo fuſible by fire. The third claſs is 
dined by burning wood, which is calcareous, and fu- 
ſble with greater Ts as the wood which yielded it 


1760, | Ee 
Fakr, in Agriculture and Gardening. See SOIL, LAND, 
CC, | | | | 


inches deep, where neither ſpade nor 0 has reached. 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for 
amendments and improvements, both in the fruit and 
kitchen garden. He aſſures us, from his own experi- 


nels and vigour z and that, if any tender fort of annuals 


foil. Melons and cucumbers need no other compoſt but 


leaſt, as well in this untried earth, if laid a foot and a 


for the 


ound to haye any extraordinary excellencies. For an- 

nual plants, produced from ſeed, a coat of this wntried 

earth, two inches deep, may ſuffice : on other occaſions 

_ \ greater depth is required. e | 
4RTH, Japan. See CATECHU, _ 

EARTH, Black, See Black. 

EARTH, Fullers, See FULLERS Forth. 

Lazty, Lennian, See LEMNIAN Earth 

1 Liv:nian, See Livonica Terra, 
TH of Malta. Sce MtLITews1s Terra. 


eart 


ith a 

Fang colours and appearances, ſome white, ſome 

| 1 EE yellowiſh, ſome reddiſh, and ſome brown. 
are alſo as different in their qualities as in their 


orm; | 
3 ſome of them are ſoluble in acids, others are not 


0; ſome fuſible! | 
p , mn the fir þ 2 1 
tain their nat e; others not; and ſome re 


1 ural colour, after burning; others change 
others", 3 By this we learn, that ſome are marly, 
others tac accous, others ochreous, and ſome ſandy 
of certain juice mor are produced by the concretion 
Vol. II. No 106. e or ſulphureous, and others not 


ed vegetables, &c. ſor pure earth is| 


Gt to nouriſh plants. But if with | 


no growth or increaſe; but is either 


erein, ſomewhat analo- | 


able acids, but not capable of being 


FagrHs, vegetable, are diſtributed by Wallerius into three | 


ſucculent plants; this earth is more ſoluble than the for- 


is harder; and thus it is found that aſhes of the hardeſt | 
woodz make the moſt unſuſible glaſs. Swed. Mem. | 


Lax TE, untried, the ſoil, or earth, which is ſix or ſeven | 


ence, that no kind of compoſt, made with art, exceeds | 
it; and adds, that if the choiceſt fruit-trees be planted | 
_ herein, they preſently diſcover an uncommon healthful- | 


be diſcretely ſown in this earth, made fine by ſifting, 
their looks, colour, & ſoon diſcover that they like the | 


this untried earth; and aſparagus itſelf will proſper, at | 


half deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung; though | 
tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not 


wy 7 mmeral waters, All mineral waters contain 
” TY ome kind, though very different in quantity and | 
. Nature, Theſe are ſound, in different waters, o very | 


EAR 


ſo. Some are ſimply mineral, others are metallic. And 
as many of theſe are very diſſerent from any of thy 
| known'#arths, even in their pure and ſeparate flare, they 
are yet much leſs diſtinguiſhable when mixed one with 
another, as they very frequently are in the waters of even 
our common ſprings, much more fo in the mineral me- 
dicinal ones. | NO 
The ſimple infuſions of certain ſulphureous mineral -arths 
may remarkably alter the waters of wells and fountains, 
without having any thing of thoſe earths remaining, af- 


ſeparable, by art, from certain liquors, rendered emetic 
by antimony. The hot mineral waters may contract 
ſome alteration from the ſulphureous and bituminous 
matters which they meet with in their courſe; for theſe 
ſubſtances all contain ſubtile ſalts, which hot waier may 
take up, and carry away with it. | AS 
EARTH of Nocera. See NOCERIANA Terra, 
EARTH of Portugal, See PORTUGALLICA Terra. 
EARTH, Samian, See SaMIa Terra. : 
EARTH, Sealed. See SIGILLATA Terra. 
EARTH, Soap. Sce SOAP Earth. PE | 
EaRTH-bags, Sacs d terre, in Fortification. See SACKs of 
EaRTH, and SanD-Bags. 
EarTH-banks, in Huſbandry, & e. are a very common fence 
about London, and in ſeveral other parts of England. 
Where ſtones are not to be had cheap, theſe are to be 
preferred to all other fences, both for ſoundneſs and du- 
ration. | NM | 
The beſt manner of making them is this: dig up ſome 
turf in a graſſy place, a ſpit deep, or nearly to the 
breadth of the ſpade, and about four or five inches thick; 
lay theſe turfs with the graſs outward, even by a line on 


of turf, having a foot ſpace of ſolid ground on the out- 
fide, to prevent the bank from flipping in, if it ſhould be 
any way faulty. On the outſide of this make a ditch, or 
elſe let the ſides be lowered both ways with a flope two 
feet deep, and there will be no paſture loſt by the fence, 
becauſe it will bear graſs on both ſides, Ss 
The earth that is dug out of the ditches, or from the 

| flopes, muſt be thrown in between the two rows of turf, 
till the middle is made level with the reſt, Then jay on 
two more rows of turf in the ſame manner, and with 
more of the earth fill up, and make level as before. Let 
this method be continued till the bank is raiſed four foot 


higher it is to be carried, the wider the foundation muſt 
be made. As the bank is carried up, the fides muſt not 
be raiſed perpendicular, but floping inward both ways, 
ſo that at the top it may be about two foot and a half 
wide. This fort of fence, when made with leſs care, 
and faced with clay, is left naked, and ſerves very well 
in ſome places; but when it is thus managed with the 
turf, the joining of the ſeveral pieces are hid in a little 
time, by the growth of the grafly part of the turf on 


and pleaſant a colour as the reſt of the field. 

The great improvement upon this plan, is the planting 
quickſets, or young white-thorn plants, in the middle of 
the top of the ws The earth on each ſide of theſe 


ter, and depth of fine earth, make the young plants grow 
quicker and more vigorouſly than in any other way; and 
the moſt beautiful of all hedges is formed in this manner. 


When this ſort of hedge is young, there muſt be placed 
on each ſide of it a ſhort dry hedge, of about a foot 
high, to keep the ſheep from cropping the young plants, 


but this may be taken away after a little time. . 
There is one caution neceſſary in regard to the making of 
theſe banks, which is, that they muſt never be made in 


the ſhape of the bank; but if this ſhould happen, it is 
eaſily enough repaired. This beautiful fence may be 


men work for fourteen- pence a day, it may be made and 


made proper for the keeping in of deer, only by the 


this ſtand about two foot above the bank, and into the 
mortiſes all along, put a rail made of a bough of any 


tree, no deer will ever go over this, nor can they creep 


under it, as they often do when a pale tumbles down. 
The quick, on the top of this bank, may be kept clipped, 
and will grow very thick, and afford the beſt ſhelter for 
cattle of any fence in uſe with us. Mortimer's ce wrt 
EarTH-board, in Huſdandry, that part of a PLOUGH whic 
turns over the earth. e | 


EART RM. 


r . 


3 E 


ter their diſtillation; in the ſame manner as nothing is 


one ſide, and on the backſide of theſe lay another row _ 


high, or more if neceſſary, only obſerving, that the 


each ſide; and it makes a beautiful fence, of as green 


may be raiſed up with a ſort of wall, and the rain that 
falls wholly preſerved for the plants. This plenty of wa- 


a very dry ſeaſon, becauſe if much rain ſhould follow, 
the earth of the bank would ſwell and burſt out, or ſpoil. 


made at a ſmaller price than thoſe unaccuſtomed to theſe _ 
things may imagine. In good digging ground, where 
planted with quick for two ſhillings a pole. It may be 


ſmall addition of planting, at every eight or ten foot dif- 
tance, a poſt a little ſlanting, with a mortiſe in it; let 
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KART H- Har. See Plume ALLUM. 


Fan r=n, Arachis, in Botany, a genus of the diddelphia de- 
candria claſs. Its characters are theſe; the empalement of 
| the flower opens in two parts; the flower is ofthe butter- 
fly-kind, and has ten ſtamina, nine of which coaleſce, and 

the upper one ſtands off. In the center is ſituated an ob- 
long germen, which turns to an oblong pod, containing | 
two or three oblong blunt ſeeds. We have but one ſpe- 
cies of this plant, which, it is thought, came a amt 


from Africa, though our ſettlements in America a 


; propagated in the open air in England. Miller. 


monds, or olives. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. N 52. an. 
J . | 
EARTH-nut peas. See Chickling VETCH. 
EARTH-pitch. See PISSASPHALTUM. | 
 EaRTH-pucerons, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 


thors to a ſpecies of puceron very ſingular in its place 


of abode. In the month of March, if the turf be raiſed 
in ſeveral places in any dry paſture, there will be found, 


under ſome parts of it, cluſters of ants, and, on a fur- 


ther ſearch, it will be uſually found, that theſe animals 


are gathered about ſome pucerons of a peculiar ſpecies. 


Theſe are large, and of a greyiſh colour, and are uſually 


found in the midſt of the cluſters of ants. Sge Po- 


CERON: ©. O48 ko 
The common abode of the ſeveral other ſpecies of pu- 


cerons is on the young branches or leaves of trees; as 
their only food is the ſap or juice of vegetables, probably | 


| theſe earth kinds draw out thoſe juices from the roots of 
the graſſes and other plants, in the ſame manner that the 
others do from the other parts. The ants that conduct 
us to theſe, are alſo our guides where to find the greater 
part of the others; and. the reaſon of this is, that as 
| theſe creatures feed on the ſaccharine juices of plants, 


they are evacuated from their bodies in a liquid form, 


very little altered from their vs e ſtate ; and the ants, 


who love ſuch food, find it ready prepared for them, in| 


the excrements which theſe little animals are continually 

.  yoiding. Reaumur. FE 
_ FarTH, in . Geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, 
___ whereon we inhabit, conſiſting of land and ſea. | 


ſpherical. Thus the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by 


the ſhadow of the earth; and, in all eclipſes, that ſha- | 


dow appears circular, what way ſoever it be projected, 
Whether towards eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, and how- 


Toever its diameter mary: according to the greater or leſs | 


_ diſtance from the eart 


Hence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all| 
ſituations, is really conical; and, conſequently, the body | 


that projects it, i. e. the earth, is nearly ſpherical. : 
The natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is, ac- 


_ cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of at- 
traction, which the Creator has ſtamped on all the mat-| 


ter of the univerſe ; and whereby all bodies, and all the 

parts of bodies, 32 attract one another. 

And the ſame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops 
of rain, quickſilver, &c. . 


e ſay it is nearly ſpherical; for the inequalities on its 


ſurface prevent its being perfectly ſo: beſides that, Huy- 


gens and Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the zarth is] 


higher and bigger under the equator, than at. the poles; 

ſo that its bgure, nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, 
ſwelling out towards the equatorial parts; and flatted, or 
| ee towards the poles. | 


Though Sir Iſaac Newton in his Principia, firſt printed | 


in 1686, had demonſtrated from the theory of gravity, 
that this muſt be the real form of the earth, as it re- 
volved about an axis; yet Meſſrs. Caflini, both father 
and ſon, the one in 1713, and the other in 1701, at- 
tempted to prove, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, that the earth was an oblong ſphe- 
roid; and in 1718, M. Caſſini again undertook, — 


obſervations, to ſhew the contrary, or that the my | 


diameter pafles through the poles, which gave occaſion 
for Mr. John Bernouilli, in his Eſſai d'une Nouvelle 
Phyſique Celeſte, printed at Paris in 1735, to triumph 


{ 


ound | See DEGREE. 
with it, where the negroes cultivate it for food, and eat 
it both raw and roaſted. It multiplies very faſt in a 
warm country ; but being impatient of cold, cannot be 


. This plant, with ſome others of the trifoliate kind, has 
the property of burying its ſeeds under ground. As 
ſoon as the plant is in flower, it is bent towards the 
pround till it touches it. The pointal of the flower is 
then thruſt into the ground to a ſufficient, depth, where 
it extends itſelf, and forms the ſeed-veſſel and fruit, 
which is brought to maturity under-ground. An oil is 
expreſſed from the ground-peas, which Sir Hans Sloane 
maintains to be as good as that of almonds, and which, 
it is ſaid, may be uſed, at a very cheap price, for the 

ſame purpoſes, both of food and phyſic, as the oil of al- 


LRT, the figure of the, is demonſtrated to be nearly | 


E AR 


over the Britiſh philoſopher, appr 1.0 "RR 
ſervations would e ede Y that tet ob. 
ſtrated, In.1720, M. de Mairan advanced i dem, 
ſuppoſed to be ſtrengthened by geomet;; | argumentz, 
tions, farther to confirm M. Caſlini's Mention dal. 
1735 two companies of mathematicians ws But in 
one for a northern, and another for a2 ſouther mplojed 
tion, the reſult of whoſe obſervations and me 7 expedi. 
plainly proved that the earth was flatted at we 
ti, 
Having found that the centrifugal force at the . 
zupth of gravity, he aſſumes, S an es = g 
axis of the earth is to the diameter of the equato at the 
to 101, and thence determines what muſt he the ai 
fugal force at the equator to give the earth ſuch Y way 
and finds it to be 38 5th of gravity: then, by the : * 
proportion, if a centrifugal force equal to *,th + a 
vity would make the earth higher at the equator tha 58 
the poles by rde of the whole height at the poles 0 a 
trifugal force that is the z3;th of gravity, will Ws 
higher by a proportional exceſs, which by calculate 1 
zz 3th of the height at the poles; and thus he diſcore i 
| that the diameter at the equator is to the diameter at | 
] | Poles, or the axis, as 230 to 229. But this computation 
ſuppoſes the earth to be every where of an uniform den 
ſity; for if the earth is more denſe near the center then 
bodies at the poles will be more attracted by this addi. 


tional matter being nearer ; and therefore the excels of 


the ſemidiameter of the equator above the ſemiaxis wil 
be different. | 
This rœundneſs of the earth is farther confirmed, by its 
having been frequently ſailed round: the fiiſt time wi 
in the year 1519, when Ferd. Magellan made che tour of 
the whole globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557, ow 
countryman, Drake, performed the fame in 1056 days; 
in the year 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the ſame 
voyage in 777 days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in 


Hollander, in 1077 days; Will. Corn. Van Schouten 
in the year 1615, in 749 days; Jac. Heremites, and 
Joh. Huygens, in the year 1623, in 802 days; and many 

others have ſince performed the ſame navigation, part. 


whom, failing continually from eaſt to weſt, at length 
arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth ; and, in the 
courſe of their voyage, obſerved all the phænomens, 
both of the heavens and earth, to correſpond to, and 
evince this ſpherical figure. 5 
Thus as we go ſouthwards the northern ſtars are de- 
preſſed, and the ſouthern ſtars elevated; and the ſun ar- 
rives at the meridian of places that are more caſterly, 
ſooner than to the meridian of thoſe towards the welt, 
in proportion to the diſtance of the meridians meaſured 
upon the equator. The ſame globular figure is likewiſe 
inferred from the operation of LEVELLING, in which it 
is found neceſſary to make an allowance for the difference 
between the apparent and the true level. 
What the #arth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and 
vallies, is nothing conſiderable; the higheſt enunence 
being ſcarce equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on 
the Purface of a lemon; what it loſes by the ſwelling of 
the equatorial parts, on account of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth on its axis, is more ſenſible. Huygens de- 
termines the ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs to 
be as 578 to 577. 3 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 34, miles 
longer than the leſs, fixing the ratio as 692 to 688, 0! 
as 230 to 229. If the earth were in a fluid ſlate, its fe: 
volution round its axis would neceſſarily make it put 3 
ſuch a figure, becauſe the centrifugal force being Be 
towards the equator, the fluid would there riſe and ive 
moſt ; and that its figure really ſhould be ſo now, ſeems 
neceflary, to keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions from 
overflowing the earth thereabouts. _ 3 
The proportion of the equatorial diameter to the po 25 
as ſtated by the gentlemen employed on the northern 2 
pedition for meaſuring a DEGREE of the 1 5 
x to o, 9891; by the Spaniſh mathematicians 45 2 0 
265, or as 1 to o, 99624; by M. Bouguer 28 179 rf c 4 
or 1 to 0,99441, which colonel Roy alſo deduce 9M 
colleCting the beſt experiments that have — _ 
made with the pendulum into one view, and app * 
the equation which the denſity of the air, in 3 
ſeverally vibrated, ſeemed to require; and he p aa 
that this proportion agrees very nearly with t Ft 25 
reſult from the meaſurement of the degrees of t 
ridian. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part Ii. p- 767. Leather- 
The following problem, communicated b Pr. neat 
land to Dr. Pemberton, and publiſhed by Pr. gs 5 
will ſerve ſor finding che proportion between t ws 4 
the equatorial diameter, from meaſures taken 4 


7 


the year 1590, and in the year 1598; Oliver Noort, 2 


cularly our own countryman, lord Anſon. All of 
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n in two different latitudes, ſuppoſing 
the earth to be a ſpheroid, with its axis leſs than the 
et e 

nora! 77 ll. Aſtronomy, fig. 68.) be an ellipſis re- 
* ſection of the earth through its axis P p3 
; diameter, or the greater axis of the ellip- 
a: let E and F be two places, where the 

fa de ree has been taken theſe meaſures are 
er Fer to 2 radii of curvature in the ellipſis at 
| _— and if CQ 1 CR, are conjugates to the 
ere whoſe vertices are E and F, CO. will be to 


tee of the meridia 


f - 1:..te ratio of the radius of curvature in 
= i he bi er . Prop. iv. part vi. of Milnes's 
br veftions, and therefore in a given ratio to one 
LN Then QV and RZ S being drawn parallel to 
anot 10 QXYW parallel to 2 A, the angles QCP, 
er are the latitudes of E and F 3 ſo that theſe angles, 
11 the ratio of CQ to CR being given, the rectilinear 


figure CV XRY 3s given in ſpecies; and the ratio of | 


FE JC JE OXXXW) to RZ*—QV*(=RA x 
15 . is the ratio of CA” to CP*; there- 
fore the ratio of CA to CP is given. Hence, if the 
ane and coſine of the greater latitude be each aug- 
mented in the ſubtriplicate ratio of the meaſure of the 
Jeoree in the greater latitude to that in the leſſer, then 
| «difference of the ſquares of the augmented fine, and 

the ſine of the leſſer latitude, will be to the difference 
of the ſquares of the coſine of the leſſer latitude, and 
the augmented coſine, in the duplicate ratio of the equa- 
torial to the polar diameter. Becauſe C9 being taken 
in CQ equal to CR, and 9 drawn parallel to Q V, 
Cy and vg, CZ and ZR will be the fines and cofines 
of the reſpective latitudes to the ſame radius; and CV, 


VO will be the augmentations of Cv and Cq in the 


' ratio named. Then, in order to find the ratio between 


the two axes of the earth, let E denote the greater, and 


F the lefſer of the two latitudes, M and N the reſpec- 
: 3 8 
tire meaſures taken in each 3 and let Oo denote * ＋ : 


| wy % F-O* x3S, E 3 leſſer axis 
O* x3s, E-, Fo greater axis 


kilo appears by the above problem, that if one of the 


lyrees meaſured is at the equator, the coſine of the la- 
ie of the other being augmented in the ſubtriplicate | 
nd of the degrees, the tangent of the latitude will be | 


o the tangent anſwering to the augmented coſine in the 
ntio of the greater axis to the leſſer. For ſuppoſing the 
place out of the equator to be E; if the ſemicircle 
Pinnp be deſcribed, and JC joined, and mo drawn 
parallel to a C; Co is the coſine of the latitude to the 


radius CP; and CY that coſine augmented in the ex- 


preſſed ratio; n to Y/, i. e. Ca to Cn, or CP, 
t 


25 the tangent of the angle Y C 


point E, to the tangent of the angle YC 1, belonging to 
the augmented coſine. Thus if M repreſent the mea- 


ſure in a latitude denoted by E, and N the meaſure at | 


the equator, let A denote an angle, whoſe meaſure is 


3 ; ,, . 
N 1 greater axis 


7 R | 
or the length of a DEGREE, obtained by actual menſu- 


ration in 


: oy = Toiſes 
aupertuis and aſſociates 
in lat. 5 


Ciuſſini and De la Cailte | 49 22 M = 57074 
Boſcovich e 1 
De la Caille | 10 - M = 57037 
mul 2: -:- 5a w 20908 
* . At the Equator IM 56753 
S a Condamine EO HS oy 56749 


8 . comparing the firſt of theſe 


| meaſures with each of | 


* 10llowing, the ſecond with each 
ne by the problem, and its 3 


venty-live reſults, ſhewing t 
meters; and from the arit 
a Compariſons, we ſhall ha 
ba to the leſs as 1 to 0,994 
g s I to 099526213 or as 1 to © 
29947082 ; and from the mea 
9951989. If the meaſures o 


and of SALUTE 
through fr which fall within 


hmetical means of the ſeve- 


9972818; or as 1 to 
n of all of them as 1 to 
f the latitudes of 49 22' 
e we the meridian line drawn 
rretted, nc? i. which have becy re-examined and 
be compared vet 2 northern 'and ſouthern expedition, 
in the Howe e of Maupertuis and his aſſociates 
ratio of the that of Bouguer at the equator, the 


allowing 1 . er axis to the leſs will be reduced to the 
0 99527 


» VIz. as I to 0,9 


"4 I 
17» 1 to 0,9981 54 roam 1 12 9:99337; 


2, 1 to ©,9967698, and 


9 


— 


ut M, 


of 


ditferent latitudes, is known from the following 


corollary, we ſhall obtain | 
he relation of the axes or 


, the latitude of the | 


— 


ve the ratio of the greater 
0688 z or as 1 to o, 99467 36; 


EARTH, changes of the, Mr. Boyle ſuſpects there are great, 


E AR 


1 to o, 9965 152; the arithmetical mean of which ratios, 


or that of 1 to 0,995 3467, may be taken for the ratio of 
the greater axis to the leſs; which is as 230 to 228,92974 
nearly the ſame with that aſſigned by Sir Iſaac Newton. 

Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which muſt 
be of different lengths, to ſwing equal times here and 
at the equator, evince the ſame thing. Thus, a pen- 


169 


dulum muſt be 24382 lines ſhorter at the equator than at 
the poles. | . 
M. de la Hire, and Mr. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, 
that this diverſity may ariſe, either from the greater heat, 
or the greater rarity, of the air there than here; as hav- 
ing obſerved a like variation between pendulums, when 
heated, and cold; and when in vacuo, and open air. 
But, beſides that Sir Iſaac Newton, and M. Bernouilli, 
have ſet afide theſe cauſes, as inſufficient, it has been 
found, by actual menſuration, that the degrees of a me- 


"0 


ridian grow larger, the farther we go towards the line 


which puts the ſpheroidiſm of the earth beyond queſtion. 
The ancients had various opinions as to the figure of the 
earth : ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical; and 


others, as Leucippus, in form of a drum. But the prin- 
cipal opinion was, that it was flat; that the viſible ho- 
rizon was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 


bounds of the horizon; that the heavens and earth above 
this ocean were the whole viſible univerſe; and that all 


beneath the ocean was hades: of which opinion were 


not only divers of the ancient poets and philoſophers, but 


alſo. ſome of the Chriſtian fathers, as Lactantius, St. 
Auguſtine, &c. | | | 


F. Tacquet draws ſome pretty coneluſions from the ſphe- 
rical figure of the earth; as, 1. That if any part of the 


ſurface of the earth were quite plain, a man could no 
more walk upright thereon, than on the fide of a moun- 
tain. 2. That the traveller's head goes a greater ſpace 


than his feet; and a horſeman than a footman,. as mov- 


ing equal arches of greater circles. 3. That a veſſel, full 
of water, being raiſed perpendicularly, ſome of the 
water will be continually flowing out, yet the veſſel ill 


remain full; and, on the contrary, if a veſſel full of 
Water be let perpendicularly down, though nothing flow 
out, yet it will ceaſe to be full: conſequently, there is 
more water contained in the ſame veſſel at the foot of a 
mountain, than on the top; becauſe the ſurface of the 


water is compreſſed into a ſegment of a leſs ſphere be- 
low than above. Tacq. Aſtronom. lib. i. cap. 2. | 
though ſlow internal changes, in the maſs of the zarth. 

He argues from the varieties obſerved in the change of 


the magnetic needle, and from the obſerved changes in 
the temperature of climates. But as to the latter, we 


doubt whether he could have diaries of the weather ſuf- 
ficient to ditect his judgment. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 


i. p. 292, 293. See ABSORPTIONS of the earth. 
EARTH, magnetiſm of the. The notion of the magnetiſm 


of the earth was ſtarted by Gilbert; and Mr. Boyle ſup- 


poſes magnetic effluvia moving from one pole to the 
other. See Works abr. vol. i. p. 285, 290. 


Dr. Knight alſo thinks, the earth may be. conſidered as a 
great loadſtone, whoſe magnetical parts are diſpoſed in a 


very irregular manner; and that the ſouth pole of the 


earth is analogous to the north pole in magnets, that 1s, 


the pole by which the magnetical ſtream enters. See 
MAGNET. e Fo 5 | 
He obſerves, that all the phznomena attending the di- 
rection of the needle, in different parts of the earth. in 
great meaſure correſpond with what happens to a needle, 
when placed upon a large terella; if we make allowances 


for the different diſpoſitions of the magnetical parts, with 
reſpect to each other, and conſider the ſouth pole of the 


earth to be a north-pole, with regard to magnetiſm. 


The earth might become magnetical by the iron ores it 


contains, for all iron ores are capable of magnetiſm. It 


1s true, the globe might notwithſtanding have remained 


unmagnetical, unleſs ſome cauſe had exiſted capable of = 


making that repellent matter producing magnetiſm move 


in a ſtream through the earth. 


Now the doctor thinks that ſuch a cauſe does exiſt. For 
if the earth revolves round the ſun in an ellipfis, and the 


ſouth pole of the earth is directed towards the ſun, at the 


time of its deſcent towards it, a ſtream of repellent mat- 
ter will thereby be made to enter at the ſouth pole, and 
come out at the north. And he ſuggeſts, that the eart/'s 
being in its perihelion in winter may be one reaſon why 
magnetiſm is ſtronger in this feaſon than in ſummer. 

This cauſe here aſſigned for the earth's magnetiſm muſt 
continue, and perhaps improve it from year to year. 
Hence the doctor thinks it probable, that the earth's 
magnetiſm has been improving ever fince the creation, 
and that this may be one reaſon why the uſe of the com- 
paſs was not diſcovered ſooner. See Dr. Knight's At- 
tempt to demonſtrate, that all the Phænomena in Nature 


may 
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8 * * 
Earth, the magnitude ef the, and the frumber of miles its 
diameter contains, have been 3 determined by 


diſtance between two remote places on the ſame meridian, | 
is undoubtedly the beſt, and was performed with great ac- 


200000000 feet, its furface will be 199444206 miles; 


duced from the preceding problem. For, as half the 
latus rectum of the greater axis A a, (Tab. II. Afi. fig. 68.) is | 
the radius of curvature in A, it is given in magnitude from 
the degree meaſured there, and thence we fhall have the | 
axes themſelves. Thus, the circular arch equal to the 
radius being 57,29578 degrees, if this number be mul- 
tiplied by 56753 toifes, the meaſure of a degree at the 


to 1: whence the leſſer ſemiaxis will be 3266910 toiſes, 


as above. Thus from the fix ratios between the axes 
already found, fee Figure of the EAR TH, we may ob- 
tain nine values of the axes, by comparing each ratio 


* — — 7 Oo m 
LET Reeds CA. web — RAI. > IG; AE, 9 na. 


\ greater ſemiaxis 3279328 French toiſes, and for the leſſer 
_ ſemiaxis 3264068 z and allowing 6 Paris feet to a toiſe, 
and the proportion of the Engliſh foot to the French, as 

107 to 114, the greater ſemiaxis will be 3493863 Eng- 
liſh fathoms, or, dividing by 880, the number of fa- | 
thoms in an Engliſh mile, 3970, 298 miles; and the lefler 


ther on this ſubject, Suite des Mem. de l' Acad. R. ann. 


Circles, MR IDbIANS, Horizon, PARALLELS, &c. which 


389090569; 


EAR 


fnay be explained by Attraction and Repulſion. prop. 


various authors, ancient and modern. The way to arrive 
at it is, by finding the quantity of a __ of a great 
circle of the earthz but this degree is found very dif- 
ferent; tecording to the different methods and inſtru- 
ments made ufe of, as well as the different obſervers. 

'The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
aſtronomers, Picard, Caflini, &c. viz. by meaſuring the 


curacy, eſpecially by M. Caſſini, and ſince by others. See 


. . : bs. 
DEGREE of /atitude. According to that author, the ambit, 
or circumference of the earth, is 123750720 Paris feet, or 


134650777 Engliſh feet, or 250314 of our ſtatute miles; 
whence, ſuppoſing the earth ſperical, its diameter muſt 
be 7967 ſtatute miles; and, conſequently its radius, or 
ſemidiameter may be taken in a round number, for 


which, being multiplied into ; of its ſemidiameter, gives 
the ſolid content of the globe of the earth 264856000000 
cubic miles Theſe ſeveral dimenſions are greater or leſs, 
according to the aſſumed meafure of a degree. Caſſini 
adopted Picard's meaſure of 57060 toiſes. But the mag- 
nitude, as well as the FIGURE of the earth, may be de- 


Equator, as Bougaer has ſtated it, we ſhall have the ra- 


dius of curvature there, or half the /atus rectum of the | 
greater axis; and this is to half the leſſer axis in the 


ratio of the leſſer axis to the greater, 1. e. as o, 9953467 


and the greater 3282183. 92 5 | | 
From the ſame problem and figure it appears, that if an 


ſure of a degree in that latitude will be to the meaſure 


of a degree at the equator, in the triplicate ratio of the | 
coſine of this angle to the coſine of the latitude, e. g. 
If E be one of the places meaſured, the tangent of the | 
angle Y C1 will be to the tangent of Y CQ the latitude 
of E, as Y/ to YQ. i. e. as the leffer axis to the | 
greater; and CQ; C: 5, CIT :8, QT: : col. 


{CY : col. QCY ; but by the property of the ellipſe, 


QC?*: C (CP) :: the radius of curvature in E to| 
the radius of curvature in A, i. e. as the meaſure of a 
degree in E to the meafure of a degree in A. There- 


fore, if M repreſents the meaſure in a latitude E, and N 
the meaſure at the equator; and an angle A be found, 
ſo that 1, A may be = — _ 
15 . greater axis 
2 E . 


\ 
33 


with both of its reſpective latitudes and meaſures; and 


and by their aſſigned magnitudes will give, for the 


ſemiaxis 3477606 fathoms, or 3951,824 miles; and the 
greater axis, or equatorial diameter, equal to 7940,596 
miles; and the lefler, or polar diameter, equal to 
7903, 648 miles; ſo that the equatorial diameter is about 
36,948 miles longer than the polar or earth's axis. See far- 


1718, p. 247. Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. ii. book i. ch. 
14. Robertſon's Navigation, book viii. ſect. 8. 

On the ſurface of the earth are conceived the ſame circles 
as on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere elſewhere de- 
ſcribed, viz. an EQUaToOR, EcLieTic, TRoPics, PoLAR 


ſee; as allo SPHERE and GLOBE. The ſeas and unknown 
parts of the earth, by a meaſurement of the beſt maps, 
contain ay pada ſquare miles; the inhabited parts, 

urope, 4456065; Alia, 10768823; Africa, 


angle be taken, whoſe tangent ſhall be to the tangent of | 
either latitude, as the leſſer axis to the greater, the mea- 


* 1, E, N will be] 


=M + cube N : and hence the axes may be known | 


the means will be, for the greater ſemiaxis, 3276473 
toiſes; and for the leſſer, 3260299: and theſe, propor- 
tioned again by the mean ratio of the axes above ſtated, | 


| 


9654897; America, 14110874: in all, 199512595, 


. 


] 


See the motion of the earth proved, under Eanty ; 
' aſtronomy. | TH im 


gions, viz. 1. The external part, or cruſt, whi;.a, : 
From which vegerablis arife mp debits Which is tha 
by the ſtrata of earth; and by others, a hollow, 


ternal part, which they call the cortex, includin 


ent nature from the former, and poſſeſſed by fire, water, 


The external part of the globe either exhibits inequalities 


naturaliſts, ſuppoſed to have arifen from a ruptureg 


terraneous fires or waters. The earth, in its natural al 
original ſtate, De Cartes, and after him, Burnet, Sten 


perfectly round, ſmooth, and equable; and they accout 
for its preſent rude and irregular form principally fr 


ments of various floods; the waters whereof, being i. 


the terreſtrial bodies of all kinds to have been diſſolted 


mais of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, hc 


in courſe of time, divers changes bappening. from earth - 
| 0 
| earth, as well as the other planets, are parts ftruck 


E:RTH, in Afronomy, is one of the primary 


whether the heavens and ſtars being at fel, 


„1 
"TN 
. 


which is the number of ſ. uare mil a 
Tr of oitr globe. Wwe miles on the wick ſore 
e terraqueous globe is now generally ran 

two motions, beſides that on Sick A rde hare 
CESSION of the equinoxes ; the one DIURNaz ku. 
its own axis in the ſpace of 24 hours, which 8 
the natural day or nycthemeron. The other "Wes 
round the ſun, in an elliptical orbit or tract 2 
days, 6 hours, conſtituting the year. 72 
From the former we derive the diverſities of 
and par. And from the latter the viciſſi 
ſons, ſpring, ſummer, &c. 


Nieht 
tudes of {c;. 


In the terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three part ben 


| f ; are noufi 
2. The middle, or intermediate part, which yy 


by foſſils, extending farther than human labour ever 

penetrated. 3. The internal, or central part, which z 
unknown to us, though by many authors ſuppoſed of p 
magnetic nature; by others, a maſs or ſphere of fre: 
by others, an abyſs, or collection of waters, farrounde4 
empty 
moon, 
others 


ſpace, inhabited by animals, who have their fun, 
planets, and other conveniencies within the fame: 


divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz, the ex. 


whole depth or maſs of the ſtrata of the earth; = — 


internal, which they call the nucleus, being of a differ. 


or the like. 


as mountains or vallies; or it is plain and level; or dug 
in chanels, fiffures, beds, &c. for rivers, lakes, ſea, 
8 Sy | : | 

Theſe inequalities in the face of the varth are, by mol 


ſubverſion of the earth, by the force either of the fi 
Woodward, Whiſton, and others, ſuppoſe to have ben 


the great deluge. See DELUGE. ot 
In the external, or cortical part of the earth, we met 
with various ſtrata, which are ſuppoſed to be the {ed- 


plete with matters of divers kinds, as they dried up, u 
ouſed through, depoſited theſe different matters, which 
in time hardened into ſtrata of ſtone, ſand, coal, clay 
Ke „ : 

Dr. Woodward has conſidered the ſubject of theſe firat 
with great attention, viz. their order, number, fitu- 
tion with reſpe& to the horizon, depth, interſections 
fiffures, colour, confiſtence, &c. He aſcribes the orig 
and formation of them all, to the great flood or cit. 
clyſmus. At that terrible revolution, he ſuppoſes al 


and mixed with the waters, and ſuftained therein, {ſo 
only to conſtitute one common maſs therewith. This 


ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bot- 
tom ; and that generally, according to the laws of gra- 
vity, the heavielt ſinking firſt, and the lighter in their 
order. By ſuch means were the ſtrata formed where 

the earth conſiſts ; which, attaining their ſolidity and 
hardneſs by degrees, have continued ſo ever ſince. Thele 
ſediments, he farther concludes, to have been at firſt _ 
parallel and concentrical; and the ſurface of the 5 
formed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular; but ddt 


quakes, volcanos, &c. the order and regularity - - 
ſtrata was diſturbed and broken, and the furſace of ff 
earth by ſuch means broußht to the irregular 1 
which it now appears. M. de Buffon fuppoſes that 


from the body of the ſun by the colliſion of comets; M 
that, when the earth aſſumed its form, it was m hor 
of liquefaction by fire. See farther particulars u 


DELUGE. | — 
planets, as 


cording to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. Its charac 


is O. 5 f 
In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the earth is the cen — 
Whether the earth move, or remain at reſt, 1. e. 1 


$ 
ther it be fixed in the centre, with the ſun, heavens © | 
ſtars moving round the ſame from 


. , t In- 
moves from weſt to eaſt, is the # a article tha 


guithes the Ptolemaic from the opernican un 


after Philolaus, 


the ſtar to 
diſtance 0 


| ton, they hay 
. 5 


The ſeemi 


E AR 


EI 78 motion: of the. The happy induſtry of the aſtro- 
RITA; 


ut the mobility of the earth be- 

nomers of our age don t; on which „ Kay the names 
youd 9 rnicus, Gafendus, Kepler, Hook, Flamſteed, 
2 N ill ever be mentioned with the highe 
B radleys &c. wil * 
honour otion had been held by many of the 
Indeed, er Cicero, in his Puſc. Quæſt. aſ- 
er e Nicetas of Syracuſe firſt diſcovered that 
ey "= had a diurnal motion, by which it revolved 
the 41 axis in the ſpace of 24 hours ; and Plutarch, 
Mg” 50 Philoſoph. tells us, that Philolaus diſcovered 
de P u motion round the ſun; and about 100 years 
N. Ariſtarchus, the Samian, propoſed the 

. the earth in ſtronger and clearer terms, as we 
7 by Archimedes in Arenar. 
But the religious opinions of the heathen world pre- 
rented the doctrine's becoming more cultivated. For 


| Ariſtarchus being accuſed of ſacrilege by Cleanthes for 


ne Veſta and the tutelar deities of the univerſe out 
7 hen places, the philoſophers began to lay aſide fo 


S poten a pohtion. 


| : * ; S | 0 
any ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the ancient 


' ſyſtem, in his Doct de Pignorant. and aſſerted the mo- 


tion of the earth : but the dogma gained very little ground 
till the time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe 


and advantages in aſtronomy 3 and who had immediately 


all the philoſophers and aſtronomers who dared to differ 
from the croud and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſures, on his ide, 80 that Kepler, his contemporary, 


made no ſcrupie to cry, Hodierno tempore preſtantiſſim! 


5 quique philaſopharum  aflronomorum Coper nico adſtipulantur : 
44 off het glucies; vincimus juffragits melioribus : ceteris | 


ene fola obflat ſuperi:tio, aut metus 4 Cleanthibus. See 
CoPERNICAN. 1 5 . | 
The arguments alleged againſt the motion of the earth 
are weak and frivolous. Such are, 

1. That it is a heavy body, and very unfit for motion. 

2. That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 


hours, all our houſes, buildings, &c. would tumble 


down... 


4. That bodies would not fall upon the places perpen- | 


dicularly under them; nor could a bullet, e. gr. ſhot 


perpendicularly from the ground, fall back again upon | 


te ſame ſpot. N | | 
4 That it is contrary to the words of ſcripture. And 


. That it is repugnant to our ſenſes, which repreſent | 
the earth at reſt, and the ſun in motion. | | 
hut the principal argument againſt the annual motion of 


the earth, is the want of an annual parallax in the fixed 


_ tars. For let T Af (Tab. II. Aft. fig. 69.) repreſent the 
60s orbit about the ſun 8, TX the axis of the earth, | 


and tx parallel to T X, will repreſent the poſition of the 


ſame axis at the oppoſite point t. Suppoſe TX to be di- 
rected towards the ſtar P; and it is manifeſt, that the 


axis of the 2a'1h will not be directed to the ſame ſtar, 


ben it comes to the ſituation 7 x, but will contain an 
_ angle a 7P with the line P, joining the earth and ſtar, 
equal to the angle PT, under which the diameter T? 


of the earth's orbit appears to a ſpectator, viewed from. 
the ſtar g. | 


earth's orbit, we might judge of the angle T P;, and 
conſequently of the proportion of TP, the diſtance of 
It, the diameter of the earth's orbit, or double 
f the ſun. Vet it is certain, that aſtronomers 


Wave not hitherto been able to diſcover any difference in 


the apparent ſituation of the fixed ſtars with reſpect to 


the ax! * | : 
"a axis of the earth, or to one another, that can ariſe 
rom the motio | | | 


tion of the Pythagorean doctrine of the earth's mo- 


lamſteed, was b 


ingenious manner by Mr. Bradley, 
of light combined with that of the 
See PARALLAX and LIGHT. 

earth's motion, from there being no 


[tance of the fixed ſtars is ſo great, 
oF as . orbit bears no ſenſible 
0 that t lax 1 i 
covered by our A e is not to be diſ- 
the fixed ſtars advanced by the Coper- 


Y n kypotheſis for the ſake of ſolving the 
or th 


ars like to our ſy ere ſeems great reaſon to ſuppoſe fixed | 


to be va n, and hence to conclude their diſtance 
light, and, hens 2 they appear to us with ſo faint a 
teleſcopes. 9 lenſible diameter, even in the largeſt 


Vor. II. No 106. 


— ns 


— 


MES It might be expected, therefore, that by ob- 
Erving the fixed ſtar P, from the different parts of the 


n of the earth though, ſince the reſtora- 


e taken great pains to examine the mat- | 


f the fixed ſtars, is anſwered by ob- 


Nor is this im- | 


— 
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But from the diligence and accuracy of late aſtronomers, 


we learn ſeveral curious things in confirmation of the 


motion of the earth about the ſun, and ſerving to 
ſolve this only material objection againſt it, See 
LicnT. | | | A+ 

The arguments for the motion of the earth are of 
a different kind to the objeQthons againſt it, and 
carry other ſort of evidence with them, being de- 
duced from actual obſervation and phenomena, and not 
from the fanciful ſurmiſes of timorous zealots. They 
are theſe : 1. The ſun will equally appear in motion, 
and the earth as ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth, 
whether the ſun really move round the earth at reſt, or 
the earth move r the ſun at reſt, 

For ſuppoſe the earth in T (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 1 5. No 2.) 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in W. And, 
ſuppoſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit ſurrounding the 
earth from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and, if he 


proceed farther to 3, he will ſeem in H: and thus will 


he appear. to go on, according to the order of the ſigns 
in the ecliptic. Suppoſe, again, the earth in 1, and the 


ſun in T, the ſun will now be ſeen in =; let the earth _ 


go on from I to 2, the ſun will appear to the inhabitants 
of the earth to have proceeded from & tom; and if the 


earth proceed to 3, the ſun will appear to have advanced 
farther from m to ; and ſo on, according to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the ſigns of the ecliptic. | 
Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he 


really move or ſtand ſtill; ſo that the objection from 
ſenſe is of no force. But again, HE 5 


2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a 
certain ſpace from welt to eaſt, the ſun, earth, and other 
planets, together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſeem to an 


inhabitant of that planet to have moved juſt ſo far round 


it the contrary way. 


For, ſuppoſe a ſtar M (fe. 16. No 2.) in the zenith of 


an inhavitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the 


planet to have revolved on its axis from weſt to eaſt ; in 
a certain ſpace of time the ſun S will have arrived at the 
zenith of J, then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L, 


and at length the ſtar M again. To the inhabitant of the 
planet, therefore, the ſun S, 'with the earth L, and the 


ſtars I, N, M, &c. will appear to have moved round the 
planet a contrary way: | | nd t 


Thus, to the inhabitants of the planets (if any ſuch there 


be) the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the 


other planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them 
from eaſt to weſt ; and accordingly, the inhabitants of our 


planet, the earth, are only liable to the ſame deluſive ap- 


* 


pearances with thoſe of the reſt. 


3. The orbits of the planets include the fun as the com- 
mon centre of them all; but it is only the orbits of the 


ſuperior planets that include the earth; which, however, 
is not in the centre of any of them, as is ſhewn under 
SUN and PLANET, ; V- 
4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of 

Venus and Mars, it follows, that the earth muſt turn 
round the ſun; for, as it lies within the orbits of the 
ſuperior planets, their motion would appear unequal and 


irregular; but they would never either be ſtationary or 
retrogade without this ſuppoſition. > 8 


5. From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets 
about the ſun, and of the moon and fatellites round 


the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, it 1s evident, that the law 
of gravitation 1s the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter, and 


| Saturn, as towards the ſun; and the periodical times of 


the ſeveral bodies moving around each, are in the ſame 
ratio to their ſeveral diſtances from them. "0, 1 


Nov it is certain, that, on the hypotheſis of the earth's 
annual motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, 
bearing ſuch a proportion between thoſe of Mars and Ve- 
nus as the ſeveral other bodies directed by the fame law 
do bear; i. e. the ſquares of the periods are, in all, as 
the cubes of the diſtances from the centre of their or- 
bits. But ſuppoſing the earth too at reſt, this law is 


broken moſt exorbitantly. 


For, if the earthdoes not move round the ſun, the ſun muſt. 


move with the moon round the earth nov, the diſtance 
of the ſun to that of the moon being as 23750 ſemidia- 
meters of the earth to 60, or nearly as 396 to1; and 


the moon's rs being leſs than 28 days, the ſun's pe- 


riod ſhould be found no leſs than 212775 days, or 583 


years; whereas, in fact, it is but one year. Whic 


| ſingle conſideration Mr. Whiſton thinks of weight enough 


to determine the controverſy between the two ſyl- 


tems, and to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth for ever, 


Whereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved 


about the ſun in a circular orbit, whoſe ſemidiameter 


were equal to the eart#'s original diſtance from the ſun 


ſix degrees paſt its perihelion, the annual period would 
be found exactly and ſurpriſingly equal to the lunar or 


the ancient ſolar year, which were exactly commenſu- 


3 F rate, 


if 
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fate, containing 12 ſynodical, or 13 periodical months, 
i. e., 365 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes. 
6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the 
zenith have been obſerved to be various at various times 
of the year. That particularly of the pole-ſtar from 
the pole, has been diſcovered by Mr. Flamſteed from re- 
peated obſervations, for ſeven years ſucceſſively, to be 
Pen about the ſummer folſtice than about the winter, 
y about 40 feconds. Whence it appears, that the earth 
changes its fituation, receding from the pole-ſtar, and 
returning back to it again _— 
Which argument is farther conlirmed from this, that 
the earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas than at Mid- 
ſummer; as appears, both from the ſun's apparent dia- 
meter being greater in December than in June; and 
from its motion being ſwifter, by one twenty-fifth part 
in the former feaſon than the latter; whence it is, that 
there are about eight days more in the ſummer half- 
year, viz. from March to - than in the win- 
ter, from September to March, = Fob? 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth in 
24 hours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that 
time. Now, the planets revolving round the ſun, per- 
form their revolutions in greater or leſs times, as their 
orbits are greater or leſs, 1. e. as they are more or leſs 
remote from the ſun. Of conſequence, if the ftars and 
planets revolved round the earth, they would perform | 
their revolutions in unequal times, according as their or- 
bits or their diſtances were unequally big. At leaſt, the 
fixed ſtars, which are at ſuch prodigious diſtances from 
the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours, as 
the neareſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. | 


| 


| 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem 


where the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every | 
lanet is ſo much the longer in deſcribing its annual or- 

bit round the ſun as that orbit is greater. 

8. In all the works of nature with which we are acquaint- 


ed, the Creator appears to act by the ſhorteſt, cafieſt, 


and ſimpleſt means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and 


the ſtars move, the velocity of theſe latter muſt be im- 


menſe; and yet all the purpoſes thereof might have 
been anſwered by a moderate motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon's diſtance from the earth amounts to 
240000 miles. Hence, the circumference of the moon's 
- diurnal circle being 1507968 ſuch miles, the moon's 
horary motion muſt * 


though the floweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt 
move more than 17 miles. Again, the ſun's mean diſ- 

tance from the earth is 23750 ſemidiameters of the earth, | 
or 95000000 miles ; conſequently the ſun's diurnal path 
when in the equator, muſt be 596904000 miles; and | 
therefore, in the ſpace of one ſecond, i. e. in the 


twinkling of an eye, he mutt move more than 6908 | 


Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth is to that 


of Mars, fuppoſing the earth, and not the fun to be the | 


centre of the ſyſtem, nearly as one and a half; to that 
of Jupiter, as one to five and a quarter; and to that of | 
Saturn, as one to nine : wherefore, as the diurnal ſpace, 

and all other things deſcribed in the fame time, are in 


the ſame ratio, Mars, in one twinkling of an eye, muſt | | 
fly 10362, Jupiter 36266, and Saturn 62172 miles. Laſtly, | | 
turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch 
a manner as to deſcribe equal areas in equal times. But 


the fixed ſtars being yet vaſtly more remote from the 
earth than Saturn, their motion in or near the equator | 


mult be vaſtly ſwifter than that of Saturn. 1 


9. If the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move by any com- 
mon motion, the ſeveral planets muſt each day deſcribe 
| ſeveral ſpirals running forth to a certain term towards 


the north, and thence returning to the oppoſite term to- 


wards the fouth, fometimes narrower and ſometimes 
broader. | | e 


For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith | 
alter every day, increaſing to a certain point towards the 


north, and thence decreaſing again towards the ſouth ; 
conſequently,.the altitude of the pole being always found 


the ſame, and the planets not returning to the ſame| 


point of the meridian, they do not deſcribe circles, but 
ſpirals. Add, that as the ſeveral planets do not retain 
the ſame diſtance from the earth, but are ſometimes 
nearer, and fometimes recede farther from it, at a 
greater diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at a leſs, a lefs is 
_ deſcribed. | | | 
Farther, as their motion is flower when the planet is far- 
ther from the earth, the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in 


leſſer times than the leſſer; and, as the greateſt and leaſt} 


diſtance of the planets from the earth is not affixed to 
the ſame point of the heavens, the planets bave moved} 
in different tracts every day from the 33 | 
_ Beſides, the force by which the ſtars and planets revolye in 


| 62832 miles inſtead of 2290 miles, | 
which is really the caſe; conſequently, in each ſecond, a | 
ſpace leſs than that of the pulſe of an artery, the moon, 


_ greateſt. 


ly, the centrifugal force at the poles being infinitely 


the equator only weighs 288. 8 | 
12. The following is an actual demonſtration of the 
earths motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes, for 


earth muſt likewife gravitate towards the ſun. 


a point; that the common centre of gravity 


13. Beſides, if the ſun moves about the car 


their orbits are not directed to the centre of the earch, but | 


— 
a x * p 


to the centres of the ſeveral orbits which the 


to innumerable imaginary points in the . f lere, | 
and theſe forces tending to different and end the car); b 
rying centres muſt likewiſe increaſe La RY * . 
tion to the diftances from the axis; Alerer; 2 Propor. : 
—_ _ 18 Long to decreaſe, the force of : 
10. Bodies let fall from any confiderable hc: 
more by experiment, not wo fall 8 abe are 4 
=_ cularly under them, but to the foutk-eaſ there. , 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr. Bar lo ; 
1679, by a perſon who fetrected, 2 1 i the year 5 
any diurnal motion, the body would fal to 98 Ir i 
the perpendicular. Dr. Hook, on that occaſion 8 fa 
diſcourfe before the Royal Society, wherein he . L 
voured, @ priori, to aſſign what curve a fallin Toy T 
would deſcribe; aſſerting, particular} „that Fr ar 
the body would not be directly al but ned | an 
which was confirmed by divers actual trials, 1 ot 
jection which ſuppoſes, that e. g. a ball fired er EG: | ar 
cularly upward in the air ſhould fall weſtward if © of 
place from which it was projected, on the ſuppoſiti * ex 
the earth's revolution eaſtward, can have no et N fr 
when it is conſidered that the gun and ball Na It, af 
the earth's motion; and therefore, being carried fo . pF ali 
with the air as quick as the earth and air turn "ge = pl: 
fall down on the ſame place, deſcribing in Its Jef. : pu 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, whoſe two ſides are on on 
portional to the forces acquired from the earths roo fo 
and the gravity of the ball. Thus a ſtone let fall From he 
the top of a main-maſt, if it meets with no obſtacle jo 
falls on the deck as near the foot of the maſt when the 4 
ſhip ſails as when it does not. Sy tra 
11. The power of gravity is found to decreaſe as you ar- wi 
proach nearer. to the equator, which is a Sn ny 
that _ * bodies Which have a motion on their i 
axis, and to them only, as being reall _ 
ſalt of ſuch motion. * e 8 + 83 
For a body, revolving on its axis, the parts or appen- oe 
dages thereof, are eontinually endeavouring to recede hy 
from the centre. Conſequently, the equator being a great 3, 
circle, and the parallcls all decreafing towards the pole; ', 
the centrifugal force is greateſt in the equator, and 1 > 
creaſes towards the poles in the ratio of the diameters of jo 
the parallels to that of the equator. Now the power of -i 


gravity determines the ſeveral parts or appendages to- 
wards the centre of the whole : conſequently, the cen- 
trifugal force, acting contrary to the power of gravity, 
retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where it is 


Dr. Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the cen- 
trifugal force at the equator is as 289 to 1; conſequently, 
a body placed there, would loſe one 289th part of the 
weight it would have were the earth at reſt ; conſequent- 


ſmall, a body will there weigh 289 pounds, which at 


which we are indebted to the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and which Dr. Keil takes for concluſive and 
f... MCAS. 

All planets, it is demonſtrated, gravitate towards the 
ſun ; and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth 


it is demonſtrated farther, that whenever bodies turn 
round each other, and regulate their motions by ſuch a 
law, the one muſt of neceſſity gravitate to the other: 
conſequently, if the ſun in its motion doth gravitate to the 
earth, aQtion'or re-action being equal and contrary the 


author has demonſtrated, that whet 


Again, the ſame 4 


two bodies gravitate to one another, without 
rectly approaching one another in right lines, they . 
both of them turn round their common centre of g, 
vity ; the ſun and earth, thereſore, do both tum round 
their common centre of gravity; but the ſun is ſo po 
a body in reſpect of our -arth, which is, as it were ; 

of the two 
bodies will lie within the body of the ſun itſelf, _ = 
ſar from the centre of the ſun. The earth, there ” 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the lu, 


14 0 . E. 5 ! 
and therefore it turns round the ſun. Q. 1b, the eat 


. the 
attractive power muſt draw the ſun towards it from 


line of projection, ſo as to bend its motion with a ans 
but the ſun being at leaſt 227000 times as yy” 
the earth, it muſt move 227000 times as flowly Th e. 
the earth as the earch does toward the fun; oe 1 
quently the earth would fall to the ſun in 2 tho u * 
it had not a very ſtrong projectile motion to cor hers 


| ©. + Jeed no ſuch thing in nature 2s a heavy body | Theſe, and fimilar expreſſions, are true and proper 
da light one as its centre of motion. A deſcriptions of the phenomena, as they appear to us; 
ving * Ferguſon familiarly illuſtrates this mat- but as the ſcriptures were never intended to inſtruct us 
pebble, 35 p K , mill-ſtone by a ſtring, may, by an eaſy in philoſophy and aſtronomy, they do not at all deter- 
ter, faſtene de to circulate round the mill-ſtone; but | mine by what motions theſe phenomena are occaſioned. 
impulſe, be 88 2 mill- tone circulate round a looſe | And it has been juſtly obſerved, that part of the account 
no impure = mill-ſtone would go of and carry the | recorded in the book of Joſhua is merely a defcription of ; 
Cy : | | 


pebbles 1 with it : | | the appearance ; Gibeon and Aijalon, and the whole 
pebble aer late aſtronomer royal, bas found, by a] land of Canaan lying in too northern a latitude for the 
14 _ Fo" 3 moſt accurate obſervations, that there ſun or moon ever to be vertical to any part of it; and yet 
long le 


long a apparent motion of the fixed ſtars, occaſioned] this was a 7585 deſeription of the phenomenon as it ap- 
js a ſmall aPP tion of their light. and ſo exactly anſwer-| peared to Joſhua in the place where he then was; and if 
by the —_— motion of the earth, as evinces the | one part of the account merely deſcribe the phenomena, 
ame eren to 4 mathematical demonſtration, See] the other muſt likewiſe be underſtood in the fame man- 
3 ner. | | 
Licht. to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confounds | Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the ſame purpoſe, diſ- 
To fa fon n 1 8 and harmony of the univerſe, | tinguithes © two ſacred 9 the one Pp ary called | 
and de 11 x and ſets every part at variance with each «© the Bible; the other, Nature, or the World; God hays 
wan 5 "Wis Creator of half the praiſe of his work, | “ ing manifeſted himſelf by two lights, the one of reve- 
other, e of the pleaſure of the contemplation there- | lation, and the other of demonſtration accordingly, 
m6 Tr effect it renders the motions of the planets in- | the interpreters of the former are divines, of the lat- 
ot. K be and uſeleſs, which otherwiſe are plain and] * ter, mathematicians. As to matters of natural know- 
of 5 80 that ſuch of the later aſtronomers, as have] © ledge, the mathematicians are to be conſulted; and as 
S 0 it with the moſt zeal, have been forced to ſet it: © to the objects of faith, the prophets; the former be- 
ih when they came to compute the motions of the | © ing no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to men, 
1 «A None of them would ever attempt to com-| © than the latter. And as the mathematician would be 
ene heſe motions in variable ſpirals ; but in all their | 1 judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould . 
theories they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, pretend to controvert, or ſet aſide any article of fait 
ſo 25 to turn the diurnal ſpirals into circles. 0 from principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, 
Thus, the Jeſuit Ricciolus, though he, at the pope's « the divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they 
mend; oppoſed the motion 0 the earth with all his | © venture to pronounce on a point of natural know- 
might, as ſomething contrary to holy ſcripture ; yet, to “ ledge, beyond the reach of any not verſed in geo- 
fame aſtronomical tables, which ſhould tolerably agree | “ metry and optics, merely from holy ſcripture, which 
with obſervation, ry was ___ op haye recourſe to the | es not pretend to teach any thing of the mat- 
motion of the earth as his only refuge. ter. 55 | | 5 
This, be Chales, another of the ſame fraternity, frankly} * For inſtances, we may quote Lactantius and Au- 
confeſſes : © P. Ricciolus —nullas tabulas aptare potuit, que “ guſtine; the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridicu- 
« wel mediocriter obſervationibus reſponderent; niſi ſecundum| © lous by diſputing from ſcripture, againſt the round- 
« fftema terræ mite ; notwithſtanding that he called in| © neſs of the earth; and the latter, againſt the antipodes.” 
« all the foreign and forced aſſiſtances of moveable epi-| See ANTIPODES. 99 5 | 
« eycles, ſo that in his Aſtronomia Reformata, where he | Having thus proved the motion of the earth, it is to be 
« undertakes to give accurate tables of the celeſtial mo- | farther obſerved, that the altitude of the pole being found 
« tions, he gives into the hypotheſis of the motion of | at all times of the year, i. e. in all points of its annual orbit 
he earth,” De Chales Aſtron. Reformat. lib. x. cap. 1.| (the ecliptic) to be the ſame; it follows, that the earth 
CorenxiCan 5 | 3 | ron - ſuch pe along ” 2 2 _ 1 axis 
em then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is of | is conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world, and of con- 
telf of no uſe or e in aſtronomy ; nor does it] ſequence parallel to itſelf. | Tot IE 
mil more in phyſics; for the principal phznomena are] This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion libra- 
no way deducivle from it; but the retainers of it are tion, may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a 
either forced to fly to the immediate agency of the Deity | globe, with its axis parallel to that of the earth, painted 
(which in phylics is the ſame as the reductio ad abſurdum on a flag, or ancient of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and 
in Cenmetry) or to reaſons and principles unknown. continually driven by the weſt wind, while it makes the 
dome oppoſe the motion of the earth as contrary to re-] tourof an iſland; it is evident, that in every ſituation of 
relation ; there being mention made in holy ſcripture of | the ſhip, the axis of the painted globe will continue | 
the ſun's riſing and ſetting, of his ſtanding ſtill in the | parallel to the axis of the world. | | . 
time of Joſhua, and his going back in that of Heze-| According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's 
kiah, | a I axis does, in every annual revolution, incline twice to- 
Now, to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the | wards the ecliptic, and twice return to its former po- 
laws of interpretation muſt be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſup- | fition : on which mutation it is, that the preceſſion of 


Poſe, that the ſeveral words of ſcripture have their ſe- the equinoctial points is ſuppoſed to depend. 
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| 1 
10 veral ideas correſponding to them; and that a man takes | EARTH, Latitude and Longitude of the. See LaTITUDE | i | 
| their ſenſe, in whom thoſe ideas are excited by the read- | and LonG1TUDE. 5 | FEE ba: ONT. 14 
E ing. 2: That the words of ſcripture, attentively read, | EARTH, Inclination of the Axis of the. See INCLINATION, 114 
5 wo ſuſſicient to excite thoſe ideas in a mind not prepoſ- | Axis, and ANGLE. LEG 1000 
ch ſeſſel. Hence, 3. It follows, that either God muſt have EAR TH, Quantity of matter, denſity, and attractive power at 1497 
; exhibited the definitions of the words that occur in ſcrip- | its ſurface. See DENSIT W and PLANE Ts. 4 
1 ture; or, that he ſuppoſes prior notions, aud leaves us | EARTHED ſugar. See Suc aR. 1 4 
to take their ſenſe in the ordinary way. Hence, 4. We | EARTHEN floors. See Foo, Ts 14 
5 argue, that no other ideas are to be affixed to the words | EARTHING, in the general ſenſe. See INTERRMENT. SEL 108 
he of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who looks or | EARTHING, in Agriculture and Gardening, denotes the co- | 
he _ to the things themſelves ſpoken of. | vering of vines, celery, and other ſhrubs'and plants with 

dhe ſun's riſing, therefore, is meant no more than | earth. © rats ps hag x 

en oy re- appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid EARTHQU AKE, in Natural Hiſtory, a vehement ſhake, ' 
7's ured, and, by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, | or agitation of ſome conſiderable place or part of the 
uſt = was before viſible in the horizon. When the | earth, from natural cauſes, attended with a terrible 
2 er therefore ſays, Ecclef, i. 5. The ſun alſa ariſeth, | noiſe like thunder, and frequently with an eruption of 
;nd a Din goeth down, and haſieth to his place where he | water or fire, or elſe of ſmoke or winds. | 
ent which b 10 agen, doubtleſs, no more than that the ſun, | Earthquakes are the greateſt and moſt formidable pheno- 
b kt ore was hid, is now ſcen in the horizon; and | mena of nature. Ariſtotle and Pliny gn vo 
0 8 . there conſpicuous, is hid again, and at length | kinds with reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a 
oak b "PP 15 in the eaſt. For thus much only appears | tremor and a pulſe; the firſt being horizontal, in alter- 
56s 8 a on who views the ſun; and therefore thus much, | nate vibrations, compared to the ſhaking of a perſon in 
un, 1. ole, is expreſſed by the ſacred writers. an ague; the ſecond perpendicular, up and down; which 


n : D ; 
ho os when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and] latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, Bagg, from the 


15 that they d to have ſtood (till; all meant by ſtation is, | reſemblance of their motion to that of boiling. 

the tarth, K id not change their 2 with reſpect to the | EARTHQUAKES, Phenomena of. The Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
wi Gibeen yay r, general, by Sun, fland thou /till upon | furniſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthquates 3 
2 no 3 bol, moon, in the valley of Aijalon, required articularly, on at Oxford in 1665, by Dr. Wallis and 
2 nh; 5%, ian that the ſun, which then appeared over | Mr. Boyle. Another at the ſame place in 1682, by Mr. 
nſe- 


diddin ere not change its ſituation. And from his] Pigot. And another in Sicily in 1692-3, by Mr. Har- 
tine de lun to keep its Gtuation, it would be unjuſt | top, Fa. Aleſſandro Burgos, and Vin Bonajutus, which 
» Mat it moves round the earth at reſt. | laſt is one of the moſt terrible ones in all hiſtory. Thi 

| | | | is 


| | 
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This ſhook the whole iſland z and not only that, but 
Naples and Malta ſhared in the thock, It was of the 


ſecond kind mentioned by Ariſtot 
Perpendicular pulſation or ſucceſio 

ſaid the noble B 

keep on their legs on the dancing e 


lay on the ground were toſſed from ſide to fide as on a 


rolling billow, and high walls leap 


tions ſeveral paces, &c. Phil. Tran. Ne 207. The miſ- 
chief it did is amazing; almoit all the buildings in the 


countries were thrown down. 


towns, beſide an incredible number of villages, were 
Either deſtroyed or greatly damaged. We ſhall only in- | 
ſtance the fate of Catania, one of the moſt famous, an- | 
cient, and flouriſhing cities in the kingdom, the reſi- 


_ dence of ſeveral monarchs, and an 


famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe the words of 
Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. F. 
Anton. Serrovita being on his way thither, and at the 
diſtance of a few miles, obſerved a black cloud like 
night, hovering over the city; and there aroſe from the 
mouth of Montgibello great ſpires of flame, which | f 
ſpread all around. The ſea, all of a ſudden, began to 
roar, and riſe in billows; and there was a noiſe as if all 

. the artillery in the world had been at once diſcharged. 
1 about aſtoniſhed; the cattle in the fields 

ran crying, &c. His and his companions horſes ſtopped p 

| ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were forced to alight. | 


The birds 


Catania, he with amazement ſaw 


cloud of duſt in the air. This was 


lamity; for of the magnificent Catania, there was not 
the leaſt footſtep to be ſcen. 8. Bonajutus aſſures us, 


that of 18914 inhabitants, 18000 p 


ſame author, from a computation of the inhabitants, be- 
fore and after the earthquake, in the ſeveral cities and 
towns, finds that near 60000 periſhed out of 254900. 


Ibid. Nꝰ 202. 


Jamaica is remarkable for earthquakes. The inhabitants, 


Dr. Sloane informs us, expect one e 


thor gives us the hiſtory of one in 1687; and another 
horrible one in 1692, is deſcribed b 


authors. In two minutes time th 


drow ned nine tenths of the town of Port-Royal. The 
houſes ſunk out-riglit, 30 or 40 fathoms deep. Phil. 
Tranſact. No 209. The earth opening, ſwallowed up 
people; and they roſe in other ſtreets, ſome in the mid- 
dle of the harbour ; and yet many were ſaved, though 
there were 2000 people loft, and 1000 acres of land ſunk. 
All the houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland. 
One Hopkins had his plantation removed half a mile | 


from its place. Of all wells, from 


ſeven, the water flew out at the top with a vehement | 
motion. While the houſes on one tide of the ſtreet | 
were ſwallowed up, on the others they were thrown on | 
heaps; and the fand in the itreet roſe like waves in the | 
fea, liſting up. every body that ſtood on it, and immedi- 
._ ately dropping down into pits; and 
food of water breaking in, rolled then! over and over; 
ſome catching hold of beams and raiters, &c. Ships and | b 
oops in the harbour were overſet 
N frigate, particularly, was thrown over by the motion of 


the ſea and finking of the. wharf, 4 


| hollow rumbling noiſe like that of thunder. In leſs than | 
a minute, three quarters of the houſes, and the ground | 
they ſtood on, with the inhabitants, 


under water; and the little part 


better than a heap of rubbiſh, The ſhake was fo vio- | 
lent, that it threw people down on 


faces as they were running about for 


as before; and in many places, the earth would crack, 
and open and'ſhut, quick and faſt. 


two or three hundred might be ſeen 


Planting-bouſe or ſugar-work was 
Jamaica, A great part of them w 


0 


onajutus, for any body in this country to 


eaved and ſwelled like a rolling ſea; and ſeveral houſes, 


le and Pliny, viz. a 
n. It was impoſlible, 


arth; nay, thoſe that 


ed from their founda- 


Fifty-four cities and 


univerſity, This once 


very year. This au- 


y ſeveral anonymous 
is ſhook down and 


one fathom to fix or 


at the ſame inſtant a 


and loſt; the Swan | 


nd was driven over 


were all ſunk quite | 
leſt behind was no 


their knees or their | 
thelter. The ground 


_ whereof, the people were ſwallowed up; others, the 
earth cloſing, were caught by the mi 
death; as to others, the heads only appeared. The larger 

openings ſwallowed up houſes; and out of ſome would 
_ Ifſue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up a great height 
Into the air, and threatening a deluge to that part the | 

earthquake ſpared. The whole was attended with ſtenches 
and offenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a 
diſtance, &c. and the ſky in a minute's time was turned 
dull and reddiſh like a glowing oven, Yet, as great a 
ſufferer as Port Royal was, more houſes were left ſtand- 
ing therein than on the whole ifland beſide. Scarce a 


left ſtanding in all 
ere ſwallowed up, 


account than many others of much leſs conſiderah 


the walls, fo that ſeveral perſons were drowned by l. 


| 


EAR 
houſes, people, trees, and all at once: . 
afterwards, appeared great fast 1 lien of Which 
when dried up, left nothing but ſand, with Which, 


that ever tree or Plant had been thereon ny mark; 
miles from the fea, the ' 


| opinion, 4, "I 
nearer the mountains the greater wa fe e that th 
that the cauſe thereof lay there, Moſt of . nd 
were ſtopped up for 24 hours, by the for, © Per 


will have but little curiolity left for the henome 
the earthquake at Lima in 1687, deſcribed by rk 


Thoreſby; thoſe in New-England in 1643 
by Dr. Mather; that of Italy in 1742; that 


the port of Callas in Peru, in 1746, which laſted j. 


minutes, and deſtroyed moſt of the buildings in the city 
deſtroyed moſt of the inhabitants, and ſwallowed up 
ſeveral ſhips then in the port; that of London in 1749; 


thoſe in 1750, felt in many parts of England; that 5 


1777, felt in the north of England; or laſtly, that x 
Liſbon in 1755 : though this deſerves a more particulx 


extent and duration. Ihe three preceding years ha 


Fo 


been remarkably dry, infomuch, that ſome ſpring 


Which had been plentifully ſupplicd with water were 


totally loit ; and the predominant winds were eat and 


_ north-eaſt, accompanied with various, though very ſmal 


motions and tremblings of the earth. The ſpring of the 


Year 1755 was very rainy and wet; the weather on the 
day preceding the earthquake, which happened on the it 
of November, was clear, and uncommonly warm for th 


ſeaſon, and had continued clear and rather warmer than 
uſual for ſeveral days before. The day of the earthqudl 
broke with a ſerene ſky, the wind continuing at eaſt; 
but about ꝙ o'clock the fun began to grow dim; and focn 
after was heard a rumbling noiſe, like that of carriages, 


which increaſed to ſuch 2 degree as to equal that of the 


loudeſt cannon; upon which the firſt ſhock was felt 
which was immediately ſucceeded by a ſecond and third, 


the whole duration of which was about 8 minutes; about 


12 o'clock another ſhock was felt. During the fil 
ſhock, the greateſt part of the public ediſices and other 
uildings of the city were thrown down; and not leſ 
than 60000 of its inhabitants buried in the ruins. The 


earth opened in ſiſſures in ſeveral parts, and ſeveral light 


llames of fire were obſerved to iſſue from the ſides of the 
mountains reſembling thoſe of kindled charcoal. Sub- 
terraneous rumblings were alſo felt, attended with a diſ- 


charge of great quantities of ſmoke. The water in the 


ſea roſe ſeveral. times, and in a few minutes made three 


| fluxes and re-fluxes, rifing above the greateſt ſpring- 


tides no leſs than 15 Engliſh feet. The ſhock was 1o 


violent 50 leagues off at fea, as greatly to injure the deck 
of a ſhip, and to lead the captain to apprehend, that he 


had miſtaken his reckoning, and ſtruck on a rock. = 
ſhock was alſo felt about the ſame time at Oporto, oy 


8 . .* ies 
which the whole city was ſhaken, ſeveral chimnies, 


ſtones, and croſſes, were thrown down, and lome 5 
ings opened at top; and the ſwelling in the river was 
conſiderable, that two large ſhips, which were juſt got ore 
the bar, were driven back. into the harbour, The on 
ſhock was equally violent at Madrid, Seville, and _ 
and in this laſt place the ſea roſe in a Ware at lea hs 
feet higher than uſual, daſhed againſt the rocks yy n 
welt part of the town, and againſt the walls wit 0 
violence as to beat in the breaſt-work and a great paſt 


The day when the earthquake happened at Cadiz = 
clear and ſerene as the fineſt. ſummer-day in Eng = 
Many other cities, both in Spain and Portugal, nin 1 
ſiderably damaged. The effects of this _— 
et agitating the waters, were ee, - bac 
parts of England, Scbtland, and Ireland; andt | other 
not enly reached to Switzerland, Holland, an part 


of th 
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ye it mark. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 462, 463. 


xIvi. p. C01, &c. vol. xlix. art. 1viii. p. 351.— 


he ſame time in the iſland of Ma- 


paris in 1758, in which he endeavours to 
ſew, that the ſormation of metals is a neceſſary conſe- 
2 5 f earthquakes. He ſuppoſes that the fire, occa- 
pores he ſulphureous matter with which the interior 
boner pl le earth abound, acts on the foſſile ſubſtances 
pry 90 table ſalts contained in them and depoſited 
_— cites of the earth, and reduces the whole into a 
in the Fg e; and that the minerals diſſolved by the fire 
ue fllt bote into beds and veins, as they are found to 
gen vor relive the reader after this long account, 
$4 ſome attempts towards a theory of earthquakes. 
jb ES, Cauſes of. Naturaliſts are here divided. 
earthquakes to water, others to fire, and 
others to air; and all of them with ſome reaſon. To 
conceive which, it is to be obſerved, that the earth every 
where abounds with huge ſubterraneous caverns, veins, 
and canals, particularly about the roots of mountains; 
that of theſe cavities, veins, &c. ſome are full of water, 
whence are compoſed gulphs, abyſſes, ſprings, rivulets; 


1. onſow preſented a paper to the Royal Academy of 


gome afcribe 


and others full of exhalations z and that ſome parts of the | 
earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, bitumen, vitriol, 


Thi premiſed, 1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of | 


i own ſhaking 3 when the roots, or baſis of ſome large 


maſs being difſolved, or worn away by a fluid under- : 


neath, it inks into the ſame; and, with its weight, oc- 
caſons a tremor of the adjacent parts, and produces a 
noiſe, and frequently an inundation of water. | 


> The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion earthquakes, by | 


their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, &c. Add, 
that the water, being heated, and rarefied by the ſub- 


the earth itſelf, may occaſion great ſuccuſſions. 
The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes ; for air being 
2wollection of fumes and vapours raiſed from the earth 
ad water, if it be pent up in the too narrow viſcera of 


the earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, 


nrefying and expanding it, the force wherewith it en- 
deavours to eſcape may ſhake the earth: hence there 


vill ariſe a diverſe ſpecies of earthquakes, according to the 


difcrent poſition, quantity, &c. of the impriſoned air. 
Laſtly, Fire is a principal cauſe of earthgudtes; both as it 


praguces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous aura or vapour; and | 
as this aura or ſpirit, from the different matter and com- | 


polition whereof ariſe ſulphur, bitumen, and other in- 


flammable matters, is kindled either from ſome other 


hre it meets with, or from its colliſion againſt hard 
bodies, or its intermixture with other fluids; by which 


mens burſting out into a greater compaſs, the place be- 

comes too narrow for it; ſo that preſſing againſt it on all | 
bes, the adjoining parts are ſhaken ; till, having made | 
elf a paſſage, it ſpends itſelf in a volcano, or burning 


mountain. 


But ro come nearer to the point, Dr. Liſter, in Philoſoph. 
Tranfact, No 157, is of opinion, that the material cauſe | 
of thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, is one and the | 
lame. viz. the inflammable breath of che pyrites, which | 
15 2 ſubſtantial ſulphur, and will take fire of itſelf. For | 


the true theory of lightning, &c. ſee LicnTNING. 


6 Sirens between theſe three terrible phenomena, 
BY es only to conſiſt in this: that this ſulphur in the 
_ "mer is fired in the air; and in the latter, under- 


ground; which is a notion that Pliny had long before 
im: guid enim, | 
nube tonitry 2 


This he thinks abundantly. indicated he the 3D 
| pbuteous ſmell dens Tk indicated by the ſame ſul- 


17htn} . 5 
Sutning, and in the waters, &c. caſt up in earthquakes, | 


und in any thing burnt with 
1 even in the air before and after them. 


dd 2 . . 
8 chat they agree in the manner of the noiſe ; which 
$ carried on as in 2 tr 


r. 2 o 
ng through the air, take 


$ fire as the vapours chance 
to drive; as the other fired F 


under-ground, in like man- 


ner 
Tees with a deſultory noiſe. 


gs Fm is the effect of the trembling of the 
ede, 2 ſame vapours diſperſed through it, 
means im obs to thake our houſes; and it is by no 
ning es, a able chat there may be thunder and light- 
cially if el cd, in ſome vaſt repoſitories there; eſpe- 
wily vapour abose that the matter which compoſes the 
ties wk. Wobe us is contained in much larger quan- 

ground. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 202. 


0 . II. Ne 105. a 


but it was communicated to Africa, 
cities on the coaſt of Barbary; and 


ſe full 15 feet perpendicular | 


tetraneous fires, may emit fumes, blaſts, &c. which, | 
br their action, either on the water, or immediately on ] 


ſays he, aliud ęſt in terra tremor, quar in | 
Seesen, municates with it. 


ain, fired; the one rolling and 


EAR 


That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows 4 


and that theſe ſubterrancous cavities are, at certain 
times, and in certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable va- 
pours, the damps in our mines ſufficiently witneſs 3 
which, fired, do every thing as in an earthquake, only in 
a lefler degree. 1 15 

That the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable ; becauſe no 
mineral or ore whatſoever is ſulphureous, but as it is 
wholly or in part a pyrites; and there is but one ſpecies 
of brimſtone, at Jeaſt with us in England, which the 
pyrites naturally and only yields. The ſulphur vive or 
natural brimſtone, which is found in and about the 
burning mountains, is certainly the effect of ſublimation 
and thoſe great quantities of it ſaid to be found about 
the ſkirts of volcanos, are only an argument of the long 
duration and vehemence of thoſe | ona! Poſſibly, the 
Pyrites of the volcanos, or burning mountains, may be 
more ſulphureous than ours; and indeed it is plain, that 
ſome of ours in England are very lean, and hold but 
little ſulphur; others again very much, which may be 
one reaſon why England is fo little troubled with earth- 
guales; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterranean 
tea, fo very much; though another reaſon. is, the paucity 
of pyrites in England, compared with thoſe places. 
Comparing our earrhquakes, thunder and lightning, with 


_ theirs, it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, 


eſpecially in ſummer-time, here ſeldom ; there thunder 
and lightning are of long duration, here they are ſoon over; 
there the earthquakes are frequent, long, and terrible, 


with many paroxyſms in a day, and thus renewed for many 
days; here they are very ſhort, only of a few minutes, and 


ſcarce perceptible- Jo this purpoſe, the ſubterraneous 
avities in England are ſmall and few, compared with the 
vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world, which is evident, 
from the ſudden diſappearance of whole mountains and 
iſlands. ed oa | EY | 
Dr. Woodward gives us another theory of earthquakes. 


He endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous heat or 
fire (which is continually elevating water out of the 


abyſs to furniſh the earth with rain, dew, ſprings, and 
rivers) being ſtopped in any part of the earth, and fo di- 


verted from its ordinary courſe by ſome accidental glut 


or obſtruction in the pores or paſſages through which it 
uſed to aſcend to the ſurface, becomes by ſuch means, 
preternaturally aſſembled in a greater quantity than 


uſual, into one place, and therefore cauſeth a great rare- 


faction aad intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, put- 
ting it into great commotions and diſorders, and at the 
ſame time making the like effort on the earth; which, be- 
ing expanded upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions the 


_ agitation and concuſſion which we call an earthquake. 


This effort, in ſome earthyuakes, he obſerves, is ſo vehe- 


ment that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks and 


chaſms in it ſome miles in length, which open at the in- 


ſtants of the ſhocks, and cloſe again at the intervals be- 


twixt them; nay, it is ſometimes lo violent, that it forces 


the ſuper-incumbent ſtrata, breaks them all throughout, 
and thereby perfectly undermines and ruins the founda- 


tion of them; ſo that theſe failing, the whole tract, as 


| ſoon as the ſhock is over, ſinks down into the abyſs, and 
is ſwallowed up by it; the water thereof immediately 
riſing up, and forming a lake in the place where the ſaid 


tract before was. That this effort being made in all di- 


rections indifferently, the fire dilating and expanding on 
all hands, and endeavouring to get room, and making its 


way through all obſtacles, acts as violently on the water 
of the abyſs beneath as on the earth above, forcing it 
forth which way ſoever it can ſind vent or paſſage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, ſprings, and the out- 


lets of rivers, as through the chaſms then newly opened, 
through the camini or ſpiracles of Ætna, or other neigh- 


bouring volcanos; and thoſe hiatuſes at the bottom of 
the ſea, whereby the abyſs below opens into it, and com- 


extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen; ſo like- 
wiſe is the water, which is thus forced out of it; inſo- 
much that, when thrown forth and mixed with the wa- 
ters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the ſea, it renders 
them very ſenſibly hot. | | 

He adds, that though the abyſs be liable to theſe com- 
motions in all parts, yet the effects are no where very re- 


markable, except in thoſe countries which are moun- 


tainous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under 
neath; and eſpecially where the diſpoſition of the ſtrata 
is ſuch, that thoſe caverns open into the abyſs, and ſo 
freely admit and entertain the fire, which aſſembling 
therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock; it naturally ſteering 
its courſe that way, where it finds the readieſt reception, 
which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides, that thoſe parts 
3 G ot 
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| That as the water reſident in tbe 
abyſs is, in all parts of it, ſtored with a conſiderable 
quantity of heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe 
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of the earth which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, or mar- 
ble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered, and ſuffer much more by it 
than thoſe which conſiſt of gravel, ſand, and the like 
laxer matter, which more eafily give way, and make not 
fo great reſiſtance ; but, above all, thoſe countries which | 
yield great ſore of ſulphur and nitre, are by far the moſt 
injured and incommoded by ear/hquekes ;. thoſe minerals | 
conſtituting in the earth a kind of natural gunpowder, 
which taking fire upon this aſſemblage and approach of 


it, occaſions that murmuring noiſe or ſubterraneous | 


thunder which is heard rumbling in the bowels of the 
earth during earthquakes z and, by the aſſiſtance of its ex- 
ploſive power, renders the ſhock much greater, ſo as 
ſometimes to make miferable havock and deſtruction. 
And it is for this reaſon that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
fome parts of Greece, have been ſo long and fo often 
_ alarmed and haraſfed by earthquake: ; theſe countries be- 
ing all mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ſtone | 
and marble, and afferding fulphur and mtre in great 
.. plenty. 45 

It is obſerved, that Etna, Vefuvius, Hecla, and the other | 
volcanas, are only fo many ſpiracles ſerving for the diſ- 
charge of this ſubterraneous fire, when it is thus preter- 


naturally aſſembled: that where there happens to be | 


fuch a ſtructure and conformation of the interior parts 
of the earth, as that the fire may paſs freely and without 
impediment from the caverns wherein it aſſembles unto 
thoſe ſpiracles; it then readily and eaſily gets out, from 
time to time, without ſhaking or diſturbing the earth; 
but where ſuch communication is wanting, or the paſ- 
fage is not ſufficiently large and open, fo that it cannot 
come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth 
with greater or leſs impetuoſity, according to the quan- 
tity of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way to the 
mouth of the volcano: that therefore there are ſcarce 
any countries much annoyed with earthquates, which 
have not one of theſe fiery vents, conſtantly in flames 
when any earthquake happens, as diſgorging that fire, 
which, whilſt underneath, was the cauſe of the difaſter: 
laſtly, that were it not for theſe diverticula, it would 
rage in the bowels of the earth much more furiouſly, 
and make greater havock than it doth. _ . 
Having thus ſhewn how fire and water contribute to the 
phænomena of earthquakes ; let us next conſider the ef- 
fects of air. i „ | 
M. Amontons, in the Memoires de V Acad. des Sciences, 
an. 1703, has an expreſs diſcourſe to prove, that on the 


foundation of the new experiments of the weight and | 


fpring of the air, a moderate degree of heat may bring 
the air into a condition capable of cauſing eres 
See AIR, Elaſticity of. $2 

The ingenious Mr. Michell has publiſhed an elaborate 
paper of conjectures concerning the caufe, and of 
obſervations on phenomena of the earthquakes, He ſup- 


poſes that they are occaſioned by ſubterraneous fires ; | 


which, if a large quantity of water ſhould be let out 
upon them fuddenly, may produce a vapour, whole | 
quantity and elaſtic force may be fully ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. The facts by which he ſupports this hypotheſis 
are the following: 1. The ſame places are ſubject to re- 
turns of earthquates, not only at ſmall intervals for ſome 
time after any conſiderable one has happened, but alſo at 


nearly reſemble, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, and. are 


found in fact to ſubſiſt for many ages, and may produce | 


| their effect, like the raging of volcanos, at unequal in- 
tervals, and with unequal degrees of force. 2. 'Thoſe 


places that are in the neighbourhood of burning moun- 
tains are always ſubjeEt to frequent earthquakesz and the | 
eruptions of thoſe mountains, when violent, are gene- | 


rally attended with them; and this is a conſideration, 
he ſays, which affords a ſtrong argument of their pro- 
ceeding from a cauſe of the fame kind; more eſpecially, 


as the earth is compoſed of ſeveral regular ſtrata, which | 


are very extenſive, and lie more inclining from the 


_ mountainous countries than the countries themſelves. | 
Hence he infers, that thole ſtrata of combuſtible mate- 


rials which break out in volcanos on the tops of hills, 
are to be found at a conliderable depth under-ground in 
the level and low countries near them; and if the ſame 


ſtrata ſhould be on fire in any places under fuch coun- | 
tries as well as the tops of hills, all xapours of whatſo- | 
ever kind, raiſed from theſe fires, mult be pent up, un- 


leſs ſo far as they can open for themſelves a paffage be- 
_ tween the ſtrataz whereas the vapours raiſed from vol- 


canos find a vent, and are diſcharged in blaſts from the | 


mouths of them; and 25 when they ſind a vent, they 
are capable of ſliaking the country to the diſtance of ten 


long ſpace of time; and if they were owing t 
ſions, they mult alter the ſurface of the country 
they happened, deſtroy the fountains and ſprings, 


or twenty miles round; what then may we not * 


* 


* 
WW - 


from them when they are confined 
accounts for the fact, that the . 3 

take their riſe from the level and low bi tv 
more eſpecially from the ſeas, which are koi . 
ſuch countries. 3. 'The motion of the enn Meth 
quakes is partly tremulous and partly pro in earth. 
waves, which ſucceed one another former Pied by 
and ſometimes at ſmaller diſtances ; and this. * 
tion is generally propagated much farther tha 
Both theſe phænomena, it is obſerved 
for by the ſuppoſition, that earthquake 
Sig _ 8 waters ſuddenly let 
ous fires. As a ſmall quantity of vapou 
generated at ſome conlidertle Jepih Some = 
of the earth; ſo a very large quantity (whethe _ 
rated inſtantly, or in any ſmall portion of time) w—_ 
duce a wave-like motion. A large quantity of 1 ry 
may be conceived to raiſe the earth in a TY 
paſſes between the ſtrata, which it may eabily ſepar 2 
an horizontal direction, there being, as it is f 1 
little or no coheſion between one ſtratum and — 
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tries; an 


s latter mo. 


are Cauſed by n. 
out on ſubterrane. 


Ihus, if a large quantity of vapour ſhould continue to be 


generated for ſome time, feveral waves might be pro 
duced by it. The vibratory motion, occaſioned by 1 
firſt impulfe of the vapour, being propagated througn the 


ſolid parts of the earth, will much ſooner b 
weak to be perceived than the wave-like - dome dos 


N 8 otion, occ2. 
ſioned by the vapour inſinuating itſelf between the 


ſtrata, and capable of being propagated to very 9. 

diſtances. 4. Earthquakes e come to A 
the ſame place from the ſame point of the compals; and 
their velocity is much the ſame; whereas the velocity of 
earthquakes of different countries is very different; i, e 


earthquakes derived from the ſame ſubterraneous fire muf 


come to the ſame place in the ſame direction; and thoſe 


only which are derived from different fires will come 


from diſſerent points of the compaſs. 5. The gien 
Liſbon earthquake has been ſucceeded by ſeveral loci! 
ones fince, the extent of which has been much leſs: the 
vapour produced by one ſubterraneous fire diftributing 


the materials over ſome other fire. For a more part- 
_ cular account of Mr. Michell's theory, and of the various 
facts which he alleges in illuſtration and ſupport of it 


we muſt refer to Phil. Tranf. vol. Ii. art. 55. p. 566-63. 


EARTHQUAKES, the theory of, hath received conſiderable 
' alteration and improvement from modern electrical di- 


coveries. The firſt perſon who advanced the notion, 
that earthquakes were probably cauſed by electricity, wi 
Ds. Stukeley, on occaſion of thoſe that happened in 
England in the years 1749 and 1750. He urges a w. 
riety of objections againſt the common hypotheſis, 


which aſcribes earthquakes to ſubterraneous winds, fires, 


vapours, Or any thing that occaſions an exploſion, and 
thus heaves up the ground. He thinks there 1s no 


evidence of the cavernous ſtructure of the earth, which 


this hypotheſis requires; but that on the contrary, there 
is reaſon to believe that it is in a great meaure ſolid. 
Earthquakes have alſo frequently happened without any 
eruption of fire, vapour, ſmoke, or ſmell, which he 
thinks is utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of their 
being occaſioned by any ſubterraneous vapours ; clpe- 
cially in cafes where the ſhock is of conſiderable extent; 


_ beſides, this is a cauſe altogether inadequate to ſuch an 
greater intervals of ſome ages; and theſe, he appre- | 
bends, are very conſiſtent with the cauſe aſſigned. Since | 
\ ſubterraneous fires, as well as volcanos, which they | 


effect; for a ſubterrancous power capable of moving a fu 
face of earth only thirty miles in diameter, mult be 
lodged at leaſt fifteen or twenty miles below the ſurface, 


and move an inverted eone of ſolid earth, whoſe baſe 15 


thirty miles in diameter, and axis fifteen or twenty miles 
irty er, 


which he judges to be abſolutely impoſſible; how much 


more inconceivable, then, that any ſuch power cor 


produce the earthquake of 1755, which was felt in various 


parts of Europe and Africa, and the Atlantic Ocean; 0 
that of Aſia Minor, A. D. 17, by which thirteen gre 
cities were deſtroyed in one night, and which ſhox # 
maſs of earth three hundred miles in diameter, in order 
to which the moving power, if it had been internal 4 
or vapour, muſt have been lodged two hundred miles 


below the furface | Farther, in earthquates the effect B 


. . 5 ut 
inftantaneous; whereas the operation of elaſtic vapo 


and the diſcharge of it muſt be gradual, and 2 
where 


at 


. . . . 8 el 1 
change the courſe of its rivers, which is contradicted d 


hiſtory and obſervation. To all which it is added, that 


the ſtrokes which ſhips receive during an earthquare on 
be occaſioned by ſomething that could communicate a 
tion with a much greater velocity than any heav! 3 
the earth under the ſea by the elaſticity of ag Sp ho 
pours, which would only produce 2 gradual 2 
not an impulſe of the water, reſembling a thump 8 75 
the bottom of a ſhip or ſtriking againſt a ee 


» May be accounted 


blae 


little 
fone 
noiſe 
whe! 
Ous 


ending the common hypotheſis inſufficient, 


Stukeley's : that earthquakes were propereleQtrical- 
1] erden ſurvey of the phenomena that 


was led to 


2 Foy Je or attend them, confirmed this opinion : 
eithe 


\t the weather was uſually dry and warm 
he obſerved» 1 an earthquake happened, and that 


4 of electrical vibration in which it conſiſts; 


hüllt at the ſame time, in ſome places where earthquakes 
whi | 


have happened, the internal parts, at a ſmall depth be- 
av 


- e very little below the ſurface. He 
ers, 


| outhern regions are more ſubject to 
e. = bid the one; on account of the greater 
4 1 and dryneſs of the earth and air, which are qua- 
1 neceflary to electricity. It was alſo obſerved, 
W delore the earthquakes at London in 1749, all vege- 
abe were remarkably forward, and electricity is well 


6 icken vegetation. They were likewiſe pre- 
1 Neat and ſingular appearances of the aurora 


borealis, and auſtralis, and by a variety of other meteors 


leb cate an electrical ſtate of the atmoſphere. 
bi keley apprebends, that, in this ſtate of the earth 
ad air, nothing more is neceſſary to produce an earth- | 


. he approach of a non- electric cloud to any 
wy Aid, oben in an highly electrified ſtate, and 
the diſcharge of its contents upon it; and that as the diſ- 
charge from an excited tube occaſions a commotion in 
the human body, ſo the ſhock, produced by the diſcharge 
detween the cloud and many miles in compaſs of ſolid 


euartb, muſt be an earthquake, and the ſnap from the con- 
12 be the noiſe attending it. He ſuppoſes, that a large 


black cloud which ſuddenly covered the hemiſphere a 


little before the earthquake of 1749, might have occa- 


ſoned the ſhock, by the diſcharge of a ſhower. The 
noiſe, it has been obſerved, - uſually precedes the ſhock ;, 
whereas, if the concuſſion depended upon a ſubterrane- 
ous eruption, it muſt have been quite the contrary. The 


fames and ſulphureous ſmells which ſometimes attend | 


earthquakes, are more eaſily accounted for, as Dr. Stuke-| 


ley thinks, from the ſuppoſition of their being electrical 


phenomena than on any other hypotheſis. The ſudden, 
atenfive agitation, both of land and water, occafioned 
ben , can only be effected by electricity. The 
lile damage generally done by earthquakes, and the na- 
me of the impulſe which they give to ſhips, already 


owing not to any convulſion in the bowels of the earth, 
but to an uniform vibration along its ſurface, occaſioned | 
by an electrical ſnap z and that they are electrical phe- 
nomena, Dr. Stukeley farther infers, ſrom their chiefly 
affecting the ſea-coaſt, places near rivers; we ma 
add alſo, eminences z and finally from the effects which 
7 produce on weak conſtitutions, ſuch as pains in the 
back, head-achs, colics, &c. ſimilar to thoſe oceaſioned 
lometimes by electrification. After all, he does not pre- 


fume to ſay, how the earth and atmoſphere are put into 
that eleQrical and vibratory ſtate, which prepares them to 
give or receive that ſnap and ſhock, which is called an | 
earthquake; but this he thinks as difficult to account for | 


b magnetiſm, gravitation, muſcular motion, and many 
other ſecrets in nature. Several circumſtances have been 
remarked by other writers, which confirm the theory 
that ſuppoſes earthquakes to be electrical phenomena. 


Signior Beccaria, whoſe name often occurs in the hiſtory || 
ty, agrees with Dr. Stukeley, in ſuppoſing, | 


of electrici 


that earthguates are electrical phenomena ; but he ima- 
Fan, that the electric matter which occaſions them is 
0 ged deep in the bowels of the earth; and if in this 
ation its equilibrium ſhould by any means be deſtroy- 


ed, ſo that the beſt method of reſtoring it ſhall be by | 
y into the air, and traverſing | 


the fluid's burſting its wa 


(ern! miles of the atmoſphere to come to* the place 
eg is waned; it may eaſily be conceived, that vio- 
= 2 ions may be given to the earth, by the ſud- 
2 38 of this powerful agent; and that the elec- 
. is ſometimes collected in the bowels of the 

% he thinks probable from the appearance of ignes 


atui in mi a 
probably 2 * which ſometimes happens, and is very 


hi | 
E obſerves, that if two pieces of glaſs, ineloſ- 
lng an of metal, be held in the hand, while a 
vibration ar 5 through them, a ſtrong concuſſion or 


Dieces. Mr. 1 which ſometimes breaks them to 


iſcovered 
ploſion u m method 


f the ground is thus previouſly diſpoſed for | 


; 


ectrical phenomenon. This ingenious | 
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is broken by an exploſion into innumerable fragments, 
and ſome of it is reduced into an impalpable powder: 


the weight is ſhook by the exploſion, and ſometimes 


thrown off from the ivory. In this experiment, if the 
glaſs is very thick, ſo that the force of the exploſion is 
not ſuthcient to break it, it will be found marked with 


the moſt lively priſmatic coLourRs. The appearance of 


an earthquake may be alſo repreſented by caufing the ex- 
ploſion of a battery to paſs over the ſurface of any ſub- 
ſtances on which ſmall ſticks or cards are placed, which 
will never fail to be ſhook, and often be thrown down 
by the os or or, by making a diſcharge over the 
ſurface of water, in which caſe the report will be much 
louder than when the diſcharge is made throvgh the air; 


and a hand plunged deep into the water will feel the 


concuſſion; and we may add, that the ſpark which 
paſſes over the ſurface of the water in this experiment, 


bears a great reſemblance to thoſe balls of fire that have 


ſometimes been ſeen over-the ſurface of the ſea or land 
in the time of an eerst vate Dr. Prieſtley contrived va- 
rious methods of exhibiting the phenomena of earthquakes. 
He made the electric flaſh to paſs over wet boards ſwim- 
ming in water, over either of theſe ſeparately, or over 
both at once, on which pillars, &c. were erected; and 
thus, whilſt the board repreſented the earth, and the 
water the ſea, the phenomena of both during an earth- 
quake were exhibited at the ſame time. Dr. Prieſtley, 


the ingenious hiſtorian of 3 after having largely 


recited the obſervations of Dr. Stukeley and Signior 
Beccaria on the ſubject of earthquakes, of which we have 


does not abſolutely decide which ofytheſe two philoſo- 


given a ſummary in the foregoing oh of this article, 


phers has advanced the more probable opinion concern- 


ing the ſeat of the electric matter which occaſions earth- 
guakes; but he thinks a more probable general hypotheſis 
than either of them may be formed out of them both. 


Suppoſe, ſays he, the electric matter to be ſome way or 


other accumulated on one part of the ſurface of the 


Earth, and, on account of the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, not 
eaſily to diffuſe itſelf ; it may, as Signior Beccaria ſup- _ 


poſes, force itſelf a way into the higher regions of the 
air, forming clouds in its paſſage out of the vapours which 


float in the atmoſphere, and occaſion a ſudden ſhower, 


which may farther promote the paſſage of the fluid. The 


whole ſurface thus unloaded, will receive a concuſſion, 
like any other conducting ſubſtance, on parting with, or 
taken notice of, ſuggeſt an argument, that they are 


receiving, a quantity of the electric fluid. The ruſhing 


noiſe will likewiſe ſweep over the whole extent of the 
country. And, upon this ſuppoſition alſo, the fluid, in 
its diſcharge from the country, will naturally follow the 
courſe of the rivers, and alſo take the advantage of any 
eminences, to facilitate its aſcent into the higher regions 
of the air. See farther on this ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xli. 
p- 641, &c. Beccaria Lettre delPEleCtriciſmo, p. 216. 362, 


&c. or Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, Period. x. ſect. 12. 


EARTHQUAKES, . Artificial. Chemiſtry furniſnes us with a 
method of making artificial earthquakes, which ſhall have 
all the great effects of natural ones; which, as it may 
illuſtrate the proceſs of nature in the production of theſe 


terrible phenomena under-ground, we ſhall here add: 


Jo twenty pounds of iron-filings, add as many of ſul- 
phur; mix, work, and temper the whole together with 
a little water, fo as to form a maſs of the conſiſtence of 


a firm paſte. This being buried three or four feet under- 


ground, in fix or ſeven hours time will have a prodigious 
effect; the earth will begin to tremble, crack, and ſmoke, 


and fire and flame will burſt through. 


Such is the effect even of two cold bodies in cold ground "Ti 


and there only wants a ſufficient quantity of this mixture 
to produce a true Ætna. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt 
out under the ſea, it would produce a water - ſpout; and 
if it were in the clouds, the effect would be thunder and 


lightning. However, water-SPoUTS and LIGHTNING "| 
are without doubt electrical phenomena. 


EARTHWORM, lumbricus, in Zoolegy, a well known in- 
ſect, belonging to the genus of znte/tines, containing the 


parts of generation of both ſexes in each individual ; 
long, deſtitute of feet, and of a reddiſh colour; of an 
oblong form, conſiderably thick, rounded in ſhape, and 


covered with a ſoft and flender ſkin, marked with annu- 


lar ridges and furrows. When full grown, it is often 


ten inches or more in length, and more than a third of 


an inch in diameter. Its colour is a duſky red. 


It is common Gay where, at little depths, under the 


ſurface of the earth; it is not unfrequently alſo met 


with in the human inteſtines, as well as in thoſe of other 
animals, in which ſtate it has been ſuppoſed a different 


creature, and called by a new name. 

Beſides the common earthworm, there is found another 
ſpecies of /umbricus in the mud about the ſea-ſhores, very 
large, growing _y often to a foot or more in length; 
it entirely reſembles the other, only that it is of a 


paler red, and has its ſkin covered with little pro- 
| minences, 
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minences, which make it rough and ſcabrous to the 
touch. | | 
Earthworms are by ſome eſteemed of great virtue in 
medicine, and are ſaid to be diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
anodyne ; as alſo diſcutient, smollient, and openers of 
obſtructions ; and are preſcribed in apoplexies, ſpaſms, 
and all nervous affections; and. in the jaundice, dropſies, 
and colics. 


E ASE, ix the Sca- language, ſignifies as-much as flacken or 


let go ſlacker. | 
Thus they ſay, caſe the bowling, eaſe the ſheet; that is, 
let: them:go ſlacker. | 

EAsk the ſhip, in Sea-language, is the command given by 
the pilot to the ſteerſman, to put the Helm cloſe to the 
lee-ſide; or Hard.-a-lee, when the ſhip is expected to 
pitch or plunge her fore-part deep in the water while 
cloſe-hauſed. | 95 

EAs E, Chapel of. Set CHAPEL: a 


E 8{KL-Preces,, among Painters, ſuch ſmaller pieoes, | 


eſther portraits or landſcapes which are painted on the 
eaſel, i. e. the frame whereon the canvaſs is laid. | 
They are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from larger 
pictures drawn on walls, cielings, &. 


 EASEMENT, in. Lato, a ſervice or convenience which one 


neighbour has of another by charter or preſcription, 
without profit; as a way through his ground, a ſink, or 
the like. | | | IS 
In the civil law, eaſements are called fervitus prædii. 
EAST, in Coſmegraphy, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon; being the point wherein the prime vertical 


interſects that quarter of the horizon in which the ſun 


rifes when in the equinottial, | 
The word 2oft is Saxon. In Italy, and throughout the 


_ Mediterranean, the ea/{-wind is called the levante. In| 
Greek, ayaToan and emyawrng, becauſe it comes from 


the ſide of the ſun, a yaw. In Latin, eurus. 
To find the ea/? and weſt line points, &c. ſee MER1- 
DIAN=Line. | | 


EasT-Wind, is that which blows from-the g point. See 


WIND. 


' LasT-Dials. See Dit. 


EAs r- India Companies. See COMPANY. 


EAsr-India Silk. See SILK. 


Eas r, Mooring for. See MooRING. 
EASTERN. See ORIENTAL. 35 


Saviour's reſurrection. | 


The Greeks and Latins call it ac a, paſcha, originally 
a Hebrew word, ſignifying paſſage, applied to the feait | 


of the Paſſover which is held among the Jews much 


about the ſame time. In Engliſh it is called Eater, from | 


Haſire, a goddeſs worſhipped with peculiar ceremony in 
the month of April. _ | 
The obſervation: of this feſtival is as ancient as the time 


of the apoſtles; for it is certain, that the Chriſtians of 


the ſecond century celebrated anniverſary feſtivals in 


commemoration of the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, | 
and of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles. | 
The day which was obſerved as the anniverſary of Chriſt's 


death was called the paſchal day, becauſe it was conſider- 


_ ed as the ſame with that on which the Jews celebrated 


their Paſſover. But towards the cloſe of this century, a diſ- 
pute commenced about the particular time in which this 
feaſt was to be kept. The Aſiatic churches kept it on 


the 14th day of the firſt Jewiſh month, and three days | 
after commemorated the reſurrection of the Redeemer, 
_ pleading on behalf of this practice the authority of the | 


«apoſtles Philip and John, and the example of Chriſt, 


who held his paſchal ſeaſt on the ſame day that the Jews | 
celebrated their Paſſover. The weſtern churches cele- 


brated their paſchal feaſt on the night that preceded the 
anniverſary of Chrilt's reſurrection, and thus connected 


the commemoration of his death, and of his reſurrec- 


tion; and they pleaded the authority of the apoſtles 
Peter and Paul. One principal inconvenience attending 
the Aſiatic method was, that this great feſtival was com- 
monly held on other days of the week than the fir. 


Victor, biſhop of Rome, towards the cloſe of the ſecond 


century, attempted to force the Aſiatic churches, by the 


pretended authority of his laws and decrees, to follow | 


the rule which was obſerved by the weſtern churches: 
they refuſed to ſubmit, and were excommunicated by 
Victor. However, in conſequence of the mild inter- 
poſition of Irenæus, biſhop of Lyons, the diſputants re- 
tained their own cuſtoms till the fourth century, when 
the council of Nice aboliſhed that of the Aſatics, and 


rendered the time of the celebration of Eaſter the ſame 


+ through all the Chriltian churches. | | 

Eaſter is one of the molt conſiderable feſtivals in the 
Chriſtian calendar; being that which regulates and de- 
termines the times of all the other moveable feaſts. 


The rule for the celebration of Eafter, fixed by the coun- 


Sunday which falls upon, or next after, 


lier than the 22d of March. Now, by finding the ful 


Buch table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian con. 


INE „„ Wow o-fod Eafter for any given year, find the dents 
EASTER, a feaſt of the church, held in memory of our| 


nexed thereto ; compare this letter with the dominicil 


to give Eafter-day. 


moon is fixed, by the the table, to the 10th of Apt; 
- whoſe Sunday letter being B, the dominical letter giti, 
Itſelf is a Sunday; and therefore Eaſter will fall ont 


But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed 


places of the new and full moons exactly; both which 
| Tuppoſitions are erroneous. Whence it ſollows, that e 
Julian Eaſter never happens at its due time, unleſs by ac- 
eident. TOE IS hos | 


on the 15th of April, ſhould be held on the 10th. 


is ſo inconſiderable as not to amount to 


EAS 


cil of Nice, in the year 325, is, that it he M 


3 Id on se 
next aſter the 21ſt of March; i. e. the © full mom 


he 8 
falls upon, or next after the ſirſt full ko aer heben 
ver- 


nal equinox. | 

The reaſon of which decree was, that 34 

might avoid *celebrating their Eafter A = » idem 

with the Jewiſh Paſſover, which, according to the als 
* 

Y Gay of the full 


tution of Moſes, was held. the ver 
moon. 
To find Eafter agreeable to this rule, th 
obtained throughout tho church, from tl 
_—_ 4 2 w that of the reformatio 
under Pope Gregory; and which {till obtains; 
tries Where the Groxvrian correction is pe dps ; 
by means of the golden numbers, duly diſtrib. 5 
n the Julian calendar. Mw 
he vernal equinox, at the time of the Ni . 
happening on the 21ſt of March, has ay e 
ſius's authority, affixed to the ſame day of the Tal 
year ever ſince; ſo that in the Julian way of compute 
no full. moon is paſchal, but that Immediately after Fa 
21ſt of M happen ear. 


5 method thar 
ie ume of Diony. 
n of the calen "A 


* 


arch: therefore, Eaſter can never 


moons next after the 21ſt of March. for the ſever; 
den numbers or years of the lunar cycle, we ſhall hu 
table for finding Eaſter for ever. | 


vol. 
Ve 2 


putation, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. 


Full Moons next] Gold. Full Moons nent 


| Gold. 
Numb.“ after Ver. Equin.| Numb. after Ver Equin- 

1 XI Its Avril, © 
Ia March, Alt 4 April, ( 

III 3 Aprib, XIII [24 March, 

IT 2 April, XIV II2 April, 
kV 22 March, XV II April, 
ie XVI [21 March, ( 
VII 30 March, EH XVII | 9 April, 4 
VIII 18 April, C XVIII 29 March, Þ 
FT. XIX [17 April, Þ 
a 129 March, 8 Bp Y 


CO ——_—_— 


cal letter, and the golden number of the given year, x 
directed under DoMINIGAL Letter aud Golden Nut 
BER. „„ | 

'Then in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the 
day of the paſchal full moon, and the Sunday letter . 


letter of the given year, that it may appear how mai 
days are to be added to the day of the paſchal full mom | 
E. gr. In the ycar 1715, the dominical letter is B, and 
the golden number VI; conſequently, the paſchal ful 


L 


* 
my 


eighth day following, viz. on the 17th of April. 


afixed to the 21ſtwf March; and the cycle of nineteen 
years, or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out tit 


For an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that 
the year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the zoth ot 
March, eleven days before the rule ſuppoſes it; and the 
paſchal full moon on the 7th of April, three days earicr 


than was ſuppoſed. - Ea/ter-day, therefore, which is belt 


This error was grown to ſuch a pitch, in courſe of oy 
that pope Gregory XIII. thought it neceſſary to ee 
it; and accordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice F 
Aloyſius Lilius, he ordered ten days to be thrown out”) 
October, ſo to bring back the vernal equinox to 2 
place, viz. the 21ſt of March: and hence the Georg!s! 
calendar, Gregorian year, &. 

This correction, however, did not entirely mw 
error; for the equinoxes and ſolitices ſtill anticipate Il. 


ERC : but the difference 
20“ in every 400 Gregorian years; bu 
3 * 4 8 7 24 bours, 9r' 


one whole day in leſs than 5082 Gregorian years. cs 
BissExTILE. | None 
To find Eaſter by the Gallen NUMBER, ſce NC? 

of Direction. | 1 
In the new or Gregorian computation, in lieu 0 p 8 
numbers, the time of Ea/ter 7 1 75 by means 01 ep 

contrived for that purpoſe. See EF ACT. 4 
Having the Papal letter and the epact, Egle 


e lle 


1 


a WIS | 1 | 
| ne two following rules: 1. For finding 
may be found by he Lay of the paſchal full moon from 


Colle, 1 incluſive; add 6 to the epact; and if 


5 I bin eee 30, 30 muſt be taken from it; the re- 
this lu 


que to exceed 49, nor fall ſhort of 21. 2. From 
is ne 


= inical letter, Eaſter- day may be found, 
the limit e of beg rior letter, ſub- 
by —_ ſam from the limit, and the remainder from 
WY ki her number, which is exactly diviſible by 7 3 
1 xr aff remainder to the limit, and the ſum will 
2 number of days from the firſt of March to 
give 5 Joy both incluſive. Thus for the year 1778, 
1 epalt is 1, and the dominical letter D: 6 + 1 = 


| inical letter, = 353 and 42 — 38 
_— — 43, the limit gives 50, or the number of 
25 from March the I ſt incluſive to Eafter-day, or 19th 

il, | 1 "Io "* a 
8 | lowing table renders the finding of Eaſter in the 
Gregorian year from the year 1700 to the year 1900 very 
eaſy. | 


Moons. Moons. 
13 April, IX A4 Apr, 'C 
| 2 April, XX 24 March, F 
22 March, EY 12 April, D 
10 April, XII 1 April, G 
30 March, 21 March, C 
A 
D 
B 
E 


Paſchal full Epacts. | Paſchal full 


18 April, IV 9 April, . 
| XV 20 March, 
17 April, 


7 April, 
27 March, 
I |15 April, 


OSO 
= 


VII | 6 April, EG 
XVIII [26 March, A 


Epacr, &c. Find the epact an the table, and note the 
paſchal full moon, with the weekly letter correſponding 


for the Julian Eaſter. 
J conſequently the paſchal full moon falls on the 12th of 
the 19th of April, as before. 


Though the Gregorian calendar be doubtleſs preferable 
to the Julian, yet it alſo has its defects. It cannot, for 


the 23d. 


March, might ſometimes be paſchal ; yet is it nor allow- 
ellas ſuch in the Gregorian computation ; as on the con- 


for paſchal, which it is not. Scaliger and Calviſius have 
alſo proved other inaccuracies in this calendar. See 


p. 417. See EpACT and Golden NUMBER 


EASTER Term, See TERM. | 
EASTERLING Money. See STERLING. = 


ſubſtantives. 


of Otaheite in the 
 Tace of deities; t 


5 Red of time, inhabited the earth, and were the parents 
l the firſt man. The term is derived from eothe, which 
- Ugnilies finiſhed, Theſe ſubordinate deities are very 


numerous, and | ; | = Wa 
ped bythe men.” of both ſexes; the male are worſhip 


ate Mon als, and under the direction of diſtinet prieſts. 


2 ages, vol. ii. p. 239. | 


penetrating ſmell. The following inſtructions will ſerve 


2 ng it: take four ounces of reCtified ſpirit of 
102 5 1 in it diſſolve ten or twelve grains of white 
5 >: i 1 _ this ſolution ; then diſſolve in it a dram of 

—_ dee, of amber, and filtrate again: mix as much of 
Red: "ag with the 2 volatile ſpirit of ſal am- 

ſhook, 1; +, wo {tal glaſs ottle, as when ſufficiently 

is ſurface 11 uce a beautiful milky liquor. If upon 


EAVES, the rseusbt to be added, 


th margin or edge of the roof of a houſe, bein 

22 tiles, ſlate, or the like, which han Deer A 
* 2 throw q - 
"HATH, a thick feather- edged board, generally nailed 


ſubtracted from 50 will give the limit, which 


K = 43 paſchal limit; 43 — 8, the ſum of 4| 


Now, to find Eaſter for any given Gregorian year, ſeek the | 
dominical letter and the Gregorian expact, as ſhewn under 

to the ſame. The reſt is performed, as already taught 
E. g. the dominical letter of 1778 is D, and the epact : 
April D, which is therefore Sunday, and Ea/ter-day is 


inſtance, keep the equinox fixed on the 21ſt of March, 
but it will ſometimes fall on the 19th, and ſometimes on 


Add, that the full moon happening on the 2oth of | 
trary, the full moon of the 22d of March may be allowed | 


CALENDAR. See an excellent paper on this ſubject by | 
the earl of Macclesfield, in the Phil. Tran. vol. xl.“ 


EASTERN Amplitude, Church, Horizon, Ocean. See the | 
TATUAS, in Modern Hifory, a name which the inhabitants 

South- ſea give to an imaginary inferior | 
wo of whom, they ſay, at ſome remote 


men, and the female by the women, in ſepa- | 
re are alſo Morais common to both. Hawkeſw. | 


uce, is a kind of volatile liquid ſoap, of a ſtrong, 


Nick of wh formed a eream, ſome more of the oily 


the lowermoſt tiles, ſlate, 


E B I 


Eaves-Drippers, in Law, are perſons who liſten under 
walls or windows, or the eaves of a houſe, to hearken 
after diſcourſe, and thereupon to frame ſlanderous and 
miſchievous tales. 'Theſe are a common nuiſance, and 
preſentable at the court-lcet, or indictable at the quarter- 
ſeſſions, and puniſhable by fine, and finding ſureties for 
good behaviour. | 
EBBING and FLowING of the Sa. See TIpks. 
EBDOMAR Yyebdomadarius, an officer, anciently appointed 
weekly in cathedral churches, to ſuperviſe the regular 
performance of divine ſervice, and preſcribe the parti- 
cular duties of each perſon attending in the choir, - as to 
reading, ſinging, and praying. Jo this purpoſe the 
ebdomary, at the beginning of his week, drew up in form, 
a bill or writing of the relpettive perſons, and their ſeve-, 
ral offices, called tabula, and the perſons there entered 
were ſtyled intabulati. | 

EBDOME, EBG, in Antiquity, a feſtival kept on the 
ſeventh of every lunar month, in honour of Apollo, to 
whom all ſeventh days were ſacred, becauſe one of them 
was his birth-day ; whence he was ſometimes called EA“ 
domagenes. For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſce 


Pott. Archzol. Grac. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 


EBEREMORTH, or EBtexEmors, in our Od Laws, the 

ſame as eberemurdrum, or aberemurder. See ABERE- 
MURDER. JC» ;᷑ Es we: 0 
EBEREMURDRUM, or An EREMUR DRUM, in our C 
Writers, See ABEREMURDER. | 


EBIONITES, ancient heretics, who roſe in the church u 
the very firſt age thereof, and formed themſelves into a 
ſect in the ſecond century, denying the divinity of Jeſus | 


= |; | 
Origen rakes them to have been ſo called from the Heb- 
rew word ebion, which in that language ſignifies poor , 
underſtanding. Euſebius, with a view to the ſame ety- 
mology, is of opinion, they were thus called, as having 
poor thoughts of Jeſus Chriſt, taking bim for no more 
than a mere man. 8 


Chriſtians in general, out of contempt; becauſe in the 


ſeems to give into, in his book againſt Celſus, where he 
ſays, that they called Ebionites, ſuch among the Jews 
as believed that Jeſus was truly the expected Meſſiah. 


primitive Chriſtians aſſumed the name themſelves, in 


is of opinion, that there had been a man of the name 
contemporary with the Nazarenes and Cerinthians. He 
gives a long and exact account of the origin of the 
of the Ebionites, making them to have riſen after the 


Nazarenes, went out of the ſame to live at Pella. 


The Ebionites are little elſe than a branch of Nazarites ; 
only that they altered and corrupted, in many. things, 


the purity of the faith held among thoſe firſt adherents 


others, that he was born aſter the manner of other 
The firſt were orthodox in every thing, except, that to 


together with the traditions of the Phariſees. They dif- 


contained in the Jewiſh canon; whereas the Ebionites fe- 
jeQed all the prophets, and held the very names of 
David, Solomon, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in ab- 
horrence. They alſo rejected all St. Paul's Epiſtles, whom 
they treated with the utmoſt difreſpedt, ga. 
They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the 
Pentateuch ; which ſhould intimate them to have de— 
ſcended rather from the Samaritans than from the Jews, 
They agreed with the Nazarites in uſing the Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of 
the Twelve Apoſtles ; but they had corrupted their copy 
in abundance of places; and particularly, had left out 


tire in that of the Nazarites, and even in thoſe uſed by 
the Cerinthians. 
Some, however, have made this goſpel canonical, and 


. 3 H | @} 


becauſe, ſays he, they were poor in ſenſe, and wanted 


It is more probable the Jews gave this appellation to the 


' firſt times there were few but poor people that embraced _ 
the Chriltian religion. This opinion, Origen himſelf 


It might even be urged, with ſome probability, that the 
conformity to their profeſſion. It is certain, Epiphanius 
| obſerves, they valued themſelves on being poor, in imi- 
tation of the apoſtles. The ſame Epiphanius, however, 
Ebion, the chief and founder of the ſect of Ebionites, 
Ebionites, contemporary with the Nazarenes and Cerin- | 


thians. He gives a long and exact account of the origin 


| deſtruction of Jeruſalem, when the firſt Chriſtians, called 


to Chriſtianity. For this reaſon, Origen diſtinguiſhes 
two kinds of Ebionites, in his anſwer to Celſus: the one 
believed that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin; and the 


the Chriſtian doctrine they joined the ceremonies of the 
__ Jewiſh law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Nazarites ; 


fered from the Nazarites, however, in ſeveral things, 


chiefly as to what regards the authority of the ſacred. 
writings; for the Nazarites received all for ſcripture 


the genealogy of our Saviour, which was preſerved en- 
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_ Fg0nwv of the Alps, Cytiſns, See Baſe Tree-TREFOIL. 


 EBony, Mountain. See BAURINIA. | 5 


» folits aculeatum ebeni materia. Candia alſo bears a little 


E B O 


of gteater value than our preſent Greek Goſpel of St. 
Matthew. See NAZARENES. J 
Theſe laſt, whoſe ſentiments, as to the birth of dur Sa- 
viour, were the ſame with thoſe of the Ebionites, built 
their error on this very genealogy. _ 99 
Beſide the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites 
had adopted ſeveral other books, under the names of St. 
James, John, and the otber apoſtles: they alſo made 
uſe of the Travels of St. Peter, which are ſuppoſed to 
have been written by St. Clement, but had altered them 
fo, that there was ſcarce any thing of truth left in them. 
They even made that ſaint tell a number of falſhoods, the 
better to authorize their own practices. See St. Epipha- 
nius, who is very diffuſive on the ancient hereſy of the 
Ebiomites, Her. 30. | | . 
But his account deſerves little credit, as, by his own con- 
ſeſſion, he has confounded the other ſects with the Ei- 
onites, and has charged them with errors, to which the 

. firſt adherents of this ſect were utter ſtrangers. 

EBOLICS, ebzlica. See EcBOL1CSs. * 

- EBONY, of Crete, Ebenus, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is ſlenderly indented, and hairy; 

and is of the butterfly kind, having ten ſtamina. In the 
bottom is ſituated an oblong germen, which afterward 
becomes an oblong ſwelling pod, opening with two 


„ 
p 


valves, and incloſing three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 


There is only one ſpecies, which grows naturally in| 
Crete, and fome other iſlands of the Archipelago. It 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk, three or four feet high, which | 
puts out feveral {ide-branches, garniſhed with hoary | 
leaves at each joint, compoſed of five narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, which join at their tails to the foot ſtalks, 
and ſpread out like the fingers of a hand: the branches 
are terminated by thick ſpikes of large purple flowers, | 
which are of the butterfly or pea-bloom kind, 
Theſe plants will not live in the open air through the 
winter in England; neither ſhould they be too tenderly | 
treated. | LES | 


 EBony, Falſe, Poinciana. See BARBADOES Flotber-Fence. 


EON wood is brought from the Indies, exceedingly har 


and heavy, ſuſceptible of a very fine poliſh, and on that 


account uſed in moſaic and inlaid works, toys, &c. 


There are divers kinds of ebony: the moſt uſual among | 


us are black, red, and green, all of them the product of 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them, 
indifferently, hazon mainthi, q. d. black wood. The iſland 
of St. Maurice, belonging to the Dutch, likewife fur- 
niſlies part of the ebonzes uſed in Europe. {ONE ty = 
Authors and travellers give very different accounts of the 
tree that yields the black ebony. By ſome of their defcrip- 
tions, it thould be a ſort of palm-tree; by others, a cy- 
tiſus, &c. The moſt authentic of them is that of M. 


Flacourt, who reſided many years in Madagaſcar, as go- 


vernor thereof; he aſſures us, that it grows very high 
and big, its bark being black, and its leaves reſembling 
thoſe of our myrtle, of a deep, duſky, green colour. 
Tavernier aſſures us, that the iſlanders always take care 
to bury their trees, when cut down, to make them the 
| blacker, and to prevent their ſplitting, when wrought. 


by him at St. Domingo, which he calls /partwum portulace | 
ſhrub, known to the botaniſts under the name of ebenus 
Oratica, above deſeribe . EO | 
Pliny, and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from 
Ethiopia, and the worſt from India; but Theophraſtus 
prefers that of India. Black ebony is much preferred to 
that of other colours. The beſt is a jet black, free of | 
veins and rind, very maſſive, aſtringent, and of an acrid' 
pungent take... t nnd | 4 
Its rind, infuſed in water, is ſaid to purge, pituita, and} 
cure venereal diſorders ; whence Matthiolu&took guaia- | 
cum for a ſort of ebany. It yields an agreeable perfume, | 


when laid on burning coals: when green, it readily takes | 
fire, from the abundance of its fat. If rubbed againſt a | 


ſtone, it becomes brown. The Indians make ſtatues of 
their gods, and ſceptres for their princes, of this wood. 


It was firſt brought to Rome by Pompey, after he ſub-- 


dued Mithridates. It is now much leſs uſed among us, 
than ancicutly ; ſince the diſcovery of ſo many ways of 
giving other hard woods a black colour. 3 
As to the green ebony, beſides Madagaſcar and St. Mau- 
rice, it likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in 
the iſle of Tobago. The tree that yields it is very buſhy; 
its leaves, are ſmooth, and of a fine green colour. Be- 
neath its bark is a white blea, about two inches thick; 
all beneath which, to the very heart, is a deep green, 
approaching towards a black, though ſometimes ſtreaked 
with yellow veins. Its uſe is not confined to moſaic, 


EBSEMECH, in Chemiſiry, a word uſed by Langius, and 


F. Plumier mentions another black ebony-tree, diſcovered | 


nify that particular ſtruggle or efferveſcence, ariling upon 


work: it is likewiſe good in dying, a« eln. 
green tincture. e e Nelding a ling 
As to red ebony, called alſo grenag; | 
it more than by name. Brenadila, ve know little gs 
The cabinet-makers, inlayers, &c. m. 
other woods, paſs for own by gung tee, and 
lour thereof. This ſome do by a few 5 © lack 
decoction of galls; and when dry, addin "IMs 
thereon, and poliſhing it with a flif heal "ting ink 
hot wax; and others heat, or burn, their and 2 iti, 
See DYING. ; wood black, 
EBRBUHARITES, a ſect, or order of religion; 
the Mahomeans ; thus called from their fo 0 "Wong 
vg e ow of Nacſchibendi. e Shy 
e Ebrbuharites, notwithſtanding t GE 
ſanctity they make profeſſion of, rapes 
reliction of all worldly things, are regarded, b 
Muflemans, as no better than heretics, becauſc th 1 
not eſteem themſelves obliged to g0 in pilgrim 7 
| Mecca. To excufe themſelves from this "Fw * 
urge, that the pureneſs of their ſouls, their ne 1 
templations, eeſtaſies, &c. ſhew them Mecca and M. 
homet's tomb, without ſtirring out of their cells 5 
EBRICCATUM, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to ex reſs th 
partial loſs, or deprivation of reaſon, as it 1 . 
ring drunkennefs; but with the addition of the e ihe 
celefle, it ſignifies, with the ſame author, a mock was 
exalted ſtate, a fort of divine enthuſiaſm, or infpintio, 
ſuch as the ſibyls of old boaſted of; and, among the = 
derns, the French prophets, and ſome other rel; i0us 
fects have pretended to. Paracelſus himſelf Renee 
at times, to be under ſome fuch influence; hut his mi 
fits ſeemed to have very little of inſpiration in them. 
EBRIETAS, drunkennefs, among the aphoriſms of Hip. 
pocritee, there is one, 5 aph. which reſpects ebricy, andi 
thus expreſſed : © If a drunken perſon loſe his voice of a 
© ſudden, he dies in convulſions, unleſs a fever ſeizes 
a _ or his voice returns at the going off of the drunken 
EBRILLADE, in the the Manege, a check of the bridle, 
which the horſeman gives to the horſe by a jerk of one 
rein, when he refuſes to turn. An ebrillade differs from 
a ſaccade, the latter being made with both reins at once, 
and the former only with one. Moſt people confount 
- theſe two words under the general name of a check or 
jerk of the bridle, called in n coup de bride. It isa 
chaſtiſement, and no aid, and is diſuſed in academies, 
EBRI@IUS color, a term uſed by ſome of the old writer, 
to expreſs a very fine yellow. The word ſeems origi 
nally to have been obryzium, and was certainly derived 
from the aurum ebryzum, or fine gold, of which this 
_ ebrizius expreſſed the colour. | | 


nary 
e de. 


ſome other authors, for quickſilver. | 
EBULLITION, in Phyfics, the act of emitting bubbles, by 
a vehement agitation of the parts of a fluid, produced by 
fire, or otherwiſe. „ | | 
- Philoſophers are diſagreed about the caufe and manner 
of ebullition. See BOILING. I ab 
EBULLITION of the blood, ebullitis ſanguinis, in Medicine, 2 
term uſed by ſome of the old writers, to expreſs what 
they ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of the motion of the 
heart, which they attributed to a ſort of ebwlition of the 
blood contained there. See BLOOD. 1 ; 
EBULLITION, in Chemiſtry, &c. is uſed for a violent in- 
teſtine motion, or colluctation, of parts, occaſioned by 
the mixture of ſalts of different natures. py 
Dr. Harris will have it properly and immediately, to ſig- 


the mingling together of an acid and alcaliſate liquor. 
Mr. Boyle has an experiment to ſhew, that a conſiderable 
ebullition may be produced by ſuch a mixture, without the 
bodies acquiring any heat; nay, that a degree of cold 
may be produced with it, greater than was in either 0 
the bodies ſingly, though accompanied with a great 
ſtruggle, tumult, noiſe, and froth. For, having tho 
one part of oil of vitriol into twelve parts of er 
water, the mixture was at firſt ſenſibly warm; then 5 
ball of a thermometer was placed in it, till the ine 
ſpirit had gained the temperament of the mixture - 
then a convenient quantity of volatile ſalt of aro. 
being gradually put in to ſatiate the acid ſpirits Aug 
mixture, the ſpirit in the thermometer deſcended a 
an inch. Fe. | f 
EBULUS, the dwarf-elder, in Medicine. This is 3 pon 
ſome weed in many of our fields, and called, drew - 
and walwort. The. leaves may be diſtinguiſhed 15 
thoſe of the elder- tree, by their having nine, eleren, 
thirteen lobes to each leaf, which are long, r. 
very ſlightly indented on their edges; whereas the eh 
of the common elder have ſeldom more than en 
are broader and ſhorter. The roots and leaves of = 
| 1 1 


to be briſk cathartics. The juice of this 
mmended in the dropſy, gout, and 
The flowers are eſteemed ſudorific; 


Iſzer are ſaid 
wn has been reco 
{ orbutic diſorders» 


leaves Tad: 
and = fr the -iatica, See ELDER. 


| ca 1 in Natural Hiſtory. See Foſſile Ivory. 


name given to 1 which we now call 
ive turquoiſe. 

the tough or oi Jakks of other animals, are fre- 
Foſſile 7 buried at great depths in the earth, and 
quently 1 to have preſerved their ſubſtance, texture, 
are er in different degrees, according to the nature 
and co a they happen to have lain among. Some- 
of the k are firm and ſolid, and ſcarce altered in co- 

_ times wT ſometimes more or leſs hardened, and tinged 
ww ben t colours by the different matters in which they 
; | 


have been depoſited. 


Of this kind was the ſpotted ſoſſile ivory of the ancients, | 


j0 in all reſpects the ſame with our rough tur- 
n lives, which are no other 428 the 
yh and bones of animals accidentally lodged in the 
way of particles of copper. Sce Toncois. 
FCACOATE, in Zoolegy, a name by which the natives of 
ſome parts of America call the Rattle-SN AKE. 


Hicale, one of the borough-towns in Attica. 
TCARTELE, in Heraldry. See QUARTERLY. 
FCASTOR, in Antiquity, an oath wherein Caſtor was in- 
roked, It was a cuſtom for the men never to ſwear by 


Caſtor, nor the women by Pollux. | 
TCATESIA, ExaJnoid, in Antiquity, an aniverſary ſolem- 


Hecate. 2 . 5 
The Athenians likewiſe had a public entertainment, or 
ſupper, every new moon, in honour of the ſame god- 
defs, The ſupper was provided at the charge of the 
richer ſort 5 and was no ſooner, brought to the accuſtom- 
el place, but the poor people carried all off, giving out, 
that Hecate had devoured it. For the reſt of the cere- 
nonies obſerved on this occaſion, ſee Pott. Arch. Græc. 
ld. 11. cap. 20. N 1 5 e 
NT A, Exaſata, in Antiquity, ſtatues erected to the 
pudeſs Hecate, for whom the Athenians had a great 
rneration, believing that ſhe was the overſeer of their 
families, and that ſhe protected their children. Pott. 
Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 386. | 

| ICATOMBAON, ExaJopCaio, in Chronology, the firſt 
month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty days, 
and began on the firſt new moon after the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, and conſequently anſwered to the latter part of our 
June, and beginning of July. The Bœotians called it 
Hippodromus, and the Macedonians Lous. See MonTH. 
The word is a derivative from the Greek, jzaJouCn, a 
brcatomb, becauſe of the great number of hecatombs 


facrificed in it. No TE Dons 
3 in the Manege, is uſed for jerk of the 

cavefſfon. 5 l 5 | 1 
ICBASIS, ExCaors, in. Rhetoric, is uſed for a digreſſion. 
2 ExCoan in Rhetoric, is alſo uſed for a digreſſion. 


birth; a 
VERY, PIES | 
ICRASMATA, from exp, I cauſe heats, in the 
writings of ſome of the earlier phyſicians, a word uſed 
0 expreſs eruptions, or puſtules, of a fhery and en- 
med nature, appearing on different parts of the body. 


Yep calls theſe ardentes papulæ, and ſeems to attribute | 
em to the wearing clothes made of the wool of ſheep | 


Which had die 


chr of 2 murrain, which he deſcribes. | 


Ppear through ö 
CCANTHIS gh the ſkin. 


CANTHIS, 


ECCATHARTICS, a STD 
deine, to e g- own by different writers in 


88 erent kinds, and producin 


Wherein ou N 
f r 
with Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe, 


* Crown on his head, and Ga Th bie d 
3 he is Preſented before Pilate wh the 488 _ 


e Phra 
dus themſelves : 13 
ö | 3; g. d. this is the man. 

ENTRIC. See ExcentTric, RE 


HYMOSIS, ; See EXcenTRICITY. 


boiled till perfectly ſoft, make a good | 


FCALESIA, Exaancies in Antiquity, a feſtival kept in ho-| 
F Hecaleſius, from | the integuments, becomes naturally diſcharged, and the 


nity, obſerved by the Stratonicenſians, in honour of | 


CS, ecbolica, from ec, 1 ejeft, in the writings | 
of the ancient phyſicians, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch | 

medicines as were given to promote delivery in child- | 
nd alſo ſuch as cauſed abortion. See DeL1- | 


| MATA, from exp, I cauſe to ſpread, a word 
—_ Galen, and the old phylicians, for thoſe emi-| 
5 Or protuberances of the bones at the Joints, which | 


or ENCANTH1s, in Medicine. See Ex- 


— 10 i» E . . | 
among Painters, a name given to a piclure, 


Dee 


This is alſo called ecchymoma, en A t, and ſtands difz 
tinguiſhed from the "enchymo/is, where there is no extras 
valation. _ | | | 
The ecchymefis is either ſimple, or with abſceſs. The for- 
mer is a mere diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein the blood ex- 
travaſated by ſome blow, or contuſion, upon its arrival 


2 variegatum, in the Natural Hiſtory of the an- between the fleſhy or muſcular parts and the cutis, ſtops 


there, and turns black or livid, without any appearance 
of a wound. In the latter, the extravaſated blood ſup- 
purates, and breeds an impoſthume. | 

An ecchymofis, or extravaſation of blood under the ſkin, 
is an accident too common, aſter bleeding in the arm. 
This ſometimes is ſo violent in degree, that the arm after 
ſwelling, and becoming black and blue, is violently in- 
flamed, with acute pain, and either a ſuppuration or be- 
ginning mortification. This accident frequently hap- 
pens from the vein's having been cut quite aſunder in 
the operation, but oftener by the patient's uſing the arm 
too ſoon after bleeding, in violent and long exerciſes, in 
which the contractions of the muſcles make the veins 
ſwell, and force their blood through the orifice into the 
interſtices between the fleth and ſkin. | „ 
In flight accidents of this kind there is no danger, the 
ſtagnating blood being eaſily diſperſed by a compreſs 
dipped in vinegar and ſalt, or in ſpirit of wine. And 
ſometimes it ſuppurates, and, making its way through 


wound will heal with a diachylon plaſter. But where 
the quantity of extravaſated blood is large, there is 
no hope of its being diſperſed ſo eafily, but the diſorder 
generally terminates in an abſceſs or gangrene. To pre- 
vent theſe accidents, the ſurgeon's buſineſs is to ſcarify 
the livid parts, and apply warm fomentations. Heiſter's 
Surgery, p. 285. : 5 | 
ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, ſignifying 
CHURCH. Os | 5 9 85 
In our ancient law-books, Fitzherbert obſerves, that 
EcCLESIA, Exxanorz, properly ſignifies a par/onages 
Whence, if a preſentation were made to a chapel, 
as to a church, by the name of eccleſia, it changed 
hs —_ thereof, and it preſently commenced a 
church. : | 3 5 


capella pertinens ad eccleſiam? the iſſue was, Whether it 
had baptiſterium & ſepulturam? For if it had the admi- 
niſtration of the ſacraments and ſepulture, it was in law 
Judged a church. See CHAPEL. 3355 2 
EcCLESIA, Re/tttutione extracti ab. See RESTITUTIONE. 
EccLEs1z, Reo de advocatione. See REcro. 
EccLESsIx, Warda. See WarDa. | ns 
EccLESIZ ſculptura, the image or ſculpture of a church in 
ancient times was often cut out in plate or other metal, 
and preſerved as a religious treaſure or relique; and to 
perpetuate the memory of ſome famous churches. 
ECCLESIANS, EccLesiany, in Church Hiftory. Upon 
any falling out, or miſunderſtanding, between the empe- 
rors and the churchmen, the adherents to the emperor 
called ſuch as ſtuck to the intereſts of the church and 


our high-church men. 


thus called, by a Greek word, ſignifying preacher; be- 
cauſe the author in it declaims, or preaches, againſt the 
vices and vanities of the world. „„ TOSS 
This is Mariana's judgment : Grotius thinks otherwiſe ; 
taking the book to derive its appellation from its being a 
collection of fine ſentences and reflections on the vanity 
of the things of our earth, &c. from the word Hap, 
| which ſignifies to amaſs or collect, guyaIpoiCery. Some 
Hebrew doCtors, ſuppoſing the ſame etymon, will have 
it to have been thus called on account of its «maſſing a 
great deal of wiſdom : others, becauſe the author's aim is 
| to aſſemble and call together, all ſuch as are willing to 
conſult their ſafety, and avoid the dangers of the world, 


Calovius, deduce it from his aſſembling them about him, 
as a preacher afſembles his auditors. | | | 
There are different ſentiments as to the author of this 
book: the moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, who is 
| ſuppoſed to have wrote it towards the cloſe of his life, to 
give tokens of his penitence to poſterity. 


mon, and to have been wrote after his death ; by fix 
authors, unknown, who, to give their book the greater 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented 
him as repentant. What he chiefly founds his opinion 


is Latin, borrowed from the words of the on, is, that we meet with words in this book, which 


are no where elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and 
the Chaldee paraphraſes,; but it is certain, all He- 
brews, Greeks, and Latins, have always ſpoke of it 


rupture in dome be, the effuſion of blood from a] as a work of Solomon. Indeed, there are authors 


nels thereof, 


a lividity or ne the ſmall veins near the Kin, cauſing | who have attributed all the books of Solomon to 


Iſaiah z but theſe are only to be underſtood as if that 
£5) | 4 prophet 


T_ . 10D mY 
— — — - iy 


1 n 


When the queſtion was, Whether it were ecclzſia, aut 


churchmen, eccliſiani, a term of reproach, anſwering to 


ECCLESIAS TES, one of the books of the Old Teſtament; 


which is the opinion of Gejerus. Laſtly, others, with _ 


Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſterior to Solo- 
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nia di Roma. 11. Sabina. 12. The duchy of Spoleto 
al Ombria. 13. The county called Citta di Caſtello. 


non and Venaiſin, in the Southern parts of France. He | 
has beſides, a conſiderable number of fiefs in Italy, 


ECC 


prophet had collected them, If it be true, that there 
are Chaldee words in the Eccleſiaſtes, it is eaſier to ſup- 
oſe Solomon underſtood that language, than to deny | 
Lia to be the author of the book. 
Calovius aſſures us, that the true reaſon why Grotius 
would not allow Solomon the author of the book of 
Ecclefiafles, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly and preciſely for 
his time, of the univerſal judgment, eternal life, and the 
ains of hell; but theſe are truths eſtabliſhed before So- 
550 in the Pſalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. 
There appears no reaſon, therefore, for denying this 
book to Solomon, but ſeveral for aſcribing it to him. 
As 1. The title of the book, which aſſerts its author to 
be the ſon of David, and king of Jeruſalem. 2. Seve- 
ral paſſages in the book, which agree to no body but that 


prince, as chap. i. ver. 12. chap. vii. ver. 25. chap. x1. | 


ver. 9, &c. and 3. The conſtant tradition of the ancient 
Jews and Chriſtians. | | 
The Talmudiſts, and other Rabbins, note, that it was 


ſome time before the book of Hccleſiaſtes was put in the | 


canon. See the Gemara on the Pirke Abboth, fol. 1. col. 1. 
Maſſech Schabbath, cap. ii. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra 
on the Eccleſiaſtes, vii. 4. Maimonides, Moreh Nebo- 
chim, lib. iti. cap. 28. and Mercerus, Calovius, and 
Gejerus, on this book. | | 
ECCLESTASTIC, or EccLEes1asTICAI., ſomething belong- 
ing to, or ſet apart for the church, in contradiſtinction to 
civil or ſecular, which regard the world. See CIVIL, &c. 
There are eccleſiaſtical things and perſons ; ecclefia/tical law, 
Juriſdiction, hiſtory, ceremonies, diſcipline, preferments, &c. 


Ecclefiaſlical perſons are either regular or ſecular. See 


REGULAR and SECULAR. In the empire there are three 
eccleſiaſtical electors, viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne. In France, they have eccle/iaſtical 

 feers, &c. See PEER, | 


EcCLEs1ASTIC chambers, community, corporation, faith, pa- 


tronage, tradition, courts, See the different ſubſtantives. 


minions in Ttaly; : 
Theſe dominions are differently divided by geographers ; 


of Bologna. 3. The province of Romagna. 4. The 
_ duchy of Urbino. 5. The marquiſate of Ancona. 6. 
The Perugiano. 7. The Orvietano. 8. The duchy of 
Caſtro. 9. The Patrimony of St. Peter. 10. Campa- 


HBeſide which, the pope is poſſeſſed of the following 
countries out of the papacy, viz. 'The duchy of Bene- 
vento, in the kingdom of Naples; the counties of Avig- 


Which hold of the papal ſee; the principal of which, 
are, the kingdom of Naples, and the ſtates of Parma 
and Placentia. | | | 


The vor may be conſidered in two reſpects, as the 


ſpiritual head and monarch of the Roman church, and 
as a conſiderable temporal prince in Italy. In the firſt 


character, his ſubjects may be divided into two claſſes, | 


_ viz. clergy and laity; the former may not unfitly be com- 
pared to a ſpiritual ſtanding army, whoſe buſineſs is to 
maintain his rights and conqueſts ; and the reſt, the laity, 

as his tributary ſubjects, who are obliged to maintain 


thoſe forces at their own charge; and if one may judge | 
of the greatneſs of their number, by what pope Paul IV. 


_ ſed to boaſt, that he had 228000 pariſhes under his ju- 
riſdiction (all of whom have at leaſt one or more prieſts, 
and 4400 monaſteries, it will appear no inconſiderable 

army. But their number has been much leſſened ſince 

the Reformation. . | 
In the ſecond view, the pope may be conſidered as a po- | 

tent prince in Italy, whoſe ſovereignty is chiefly ſup- 
ported by the jealouſy between Spain, France, and the 
Empire; though in moſt other reſpects it is not to be 
compared with that of other princes of Europe, What 
his revenues are, may be hard to determine, though they 
muſt be allowed to be very conſiderable, and that he is 
able to maintain a great military force. But this court 
maintains itfelf by quite different means from thoſe of | 
temporal princes; and his holineſs maintains but very 
few land forces, though the arſenal at Rome is ſaid to 

_ contain, arms ſufficient, kept in good order and repair, 
to equip 30000 men horſe and foot. His ſea forces con- 
ſiſt of 20 gallies, which are commonly ſtationed at Civita 
Vecchia. | 

ECCLESIASTICO primo beneficis habendo. See PRIMo. 
ECCLESTASTICUS, an apochryphal book, compoſed by 
Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, and admitted by the Romiſh 

church into the canon of the Old Teſtament. 
It is frequently cited by the abbreviation, Eceli. to diſ- 


ECCLESIASTICAL State, in Geography, the pope's do- 


but the moſt regular and convenient diviſion is into the | 
following territories: 1. The duchy of Ferrara. 2. That | 


| ECCOPE, Exxon, in Chirurgery, the ſame with exciſion 


| ſometimes called by this name. 


'ECDORIA, a term uſed, by the ancient writers 


pocrates, and from him by many other of the old phyſi 


. h 
ECDYSIA, Exdvore, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 0 


Iſidore, lib. vi. Etym. cap. ii. and amoys + 
Grotius and Druſius deny the author K modern, 
Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, grandſon of the high- gew 
who returned from Babylon with Zorobabel Gel Jeſus 
aſſerts, that Jeſus the Þn of Sirach was of th enebrt 
Jeſus ſon of Joſedec ; but this does not appear © race of 
St. Jerom aſſures us, in his preface to the book Y 
lomon, that he had ſeen this book in Hebrew: i of &. 
the Hebrews intitled it Paradles : from which the) 
Mariana concludes, that the high-prieſt Jeſus = Je 
book in Hebrew, as it appears likewiſe from che 5 
logue to the book itſelf; and that his grandſon tra *r 
it into Greek, which likewiſe appears from the == 
logue; that he made this tranſlation in Egypt, wher 1 
author lived in his thirty-eighth year; that it dee, 
under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, ſucceſſr of 
| Ptolemy Philadelphus, who began to reign in N 
year of Rome 512, 240 years before Chriſt; that the 
grandfather had intitled it Parables, which the 7 
ſon changed into Ecdleſiaflicus : laſtly, that the bod. 
however, is attributed to the tranſlator bea. 
he changed, and added many things to the or 
„ mal. oa | 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Ecclefia/ticus to have been 
compoſed under the pontificate of Onias III. ſon gf 
Simon, and the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria. He adds, that neither the author of the Lin 
tranſlation, nor the time when it was made, is knoyn. 
but being quoted regularly by all the ancient father 
there is no doubt of its being very ancient. He takes 
to have been done by the tranſlator of the bock d 
Wiſdom. _ | FJ) 
ECCLISIS, from exxaws, I decline, a word uſed by Hy. 


cians, for a receſhon of a bone from its proper ſituatiay, 
that is, a luxation. 1 | | 
ECCOPA US, from exxonJ]o, I cut, the name of an iy. 
ſtrument, deſcribed by ſome of the ancient writers n 
Medicine, and uſed for the ſame purpoles for which th 
modern ſurgeons employ a lenticular or raſpatory. I 
ancient inſtrument was a ſort of knife, with which the 
cut down morbid eminences of bones, or took out bong, 
in caſe of a fractured ſkull. wh 
or amputation.  _ „%%% an 
The word is formed from the Greek, exyonJuy, ex 
dere, to cut off. | 1 | 
EccoPE is likewiſe ufed for a kind of fracture, or ſolution | 
of continuity, of the ſkull, by a Rope inciſion, 
ECCOPROTICS, Exxorporiza, in Medicine, laxative, c 
looſening remedies, which purge gently, by ſoftening 
the humours and excrements, and fitting them for Cho 
VJ ¼ ͤĩͤ (( 
The word is compoſed of the Greek particle u, and 


 KomTpog, excrement. 


ECCRIMOCRITICA, from exxpiors, excretion, and ant 
ves, in Medicine, figns to judge of a diſtemper, fron 
particular excretions. | | Ro. 

ECCRINOLOGICA, from exxpvw and aoyos, 2 term uſed 
by ſome writers, for that part of medicine which _ 
to the doctrine of excretions, or the diſcharge of any 0 
the'excrements out of the body. 85 11 

ECCRISIS, an excretion of any excrementitious or mot 
matter from any of the natural emunCtories, as 1 15 
pens in a perfect criſis. The matter thus excreted 1840 


ECDICI, Eines, among the Ancients, patrons of a 
who defended their rights, and took care of the a ; 
money. Their office reſembled that of the moce! 
SYNDICS, „ Oy Ri” 

ECDORA, from exepw, J excoriate, a word uled, os 
ancient phyſicians, to expreſs any kind of _ 
but in a more particular manner that of the N 5 4 


f . . * have 2 
cine, for ſuch cauſtic or eſcharotic medicines, 25 | 


ower of taking off the ſkin. 


the Phcoeſtians in honour of Latona. roſe, ot 
ECHAPT,, in the Manege, is uſed to denote 2 8 | a * 
between a ſtallion and a mare, of a different re 
country. | a 
ECHAPER, in the Manege, is uſed in the French n 
mies for giving the horſe head, or 2 71 Ui 
ſpeed. Hence they ſay, laiſſez echaper de 1a mat: 
ECHARPE. See BATTERY en echarpe. 4rt, an of 
ECRAUGUETTE, in the French Military a * ph 
vated and covered place for a centinel. Ric 0 5 
it by the Latin /pecula, excubie. See 8 ne, of 
Some diſtinguiſh the exchauguerte from the g . 
ing the former name to centry-boxes made jo e 
ſquare ; and the latter name to thoſe made o | 


tinguiſh it from the Eccl;aftes, which is cited by Eccle. 
= TY” | 


round, 1 ECHENED 


E C H 


HENEIS, 
wy name 0 


. in art! 


lampfeſ. zee E cHEVIN. | | NEL 
SCHEVIN: Water Hiſtory, a name given, by ſome 
Ds to the ſeveral kinds of ophites, or ſerpent-ſtone, 
- - 1 f viper, or ſerpent. W 4 1 m 
rom 111 ſeeds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough like 
Kam oa cheſnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the ſkin of 

t 4 

a hedge-hog 1e garkable obſervation of 

: „It is a very remarkable obie 
Ick PM. Jo all thoſe foſſile echini which he had 
A 5 No Meſlineſe and Calabrian hills, and about 
foun gut when bruiſed, as was frequently the caſe, 


105 bruiſed by a perpendicular preſſure. See Ecuyl- 


NITES» 


f the petromyza, of ſome kinds; and Ap- 


culaf, plainly means by it our common 


„. It is obſerved, that the foſſile echini ſpa- 
Ech e ee in the iſland of Malta, and people 
b e. for having all foſſile ſhells to be real terreſtrial 
bodies produced of ſceds in the earth, and never to have 
been parts of real animals, object to theſe having ever 
been ſuch, their being found ſo plentifully in this foſſile 
8 of weight; becauſe the cornua ammonis 
vive a much ſtronger, which are a more common follile, 
and have never been ſound recent at all. 'This is no ar- 
gument of weight, however, ſince it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the ſea, at the time of the univerſal deluge, might 


can get at in Gſhing or otherwiſe, And Scilla has proved 
the abſurdity of the objeCtion, in regard to the echini ſpa- 
toi, and ſhewn that thoſe people who raiſed 1t, have 
been led into it by their ignorance. For he has affirmed, 
that they may be picked up by hundreds at a time in the 
port of Meflina, and that himſelf once took up more 
than a hundred recent ones in an hour. 

The ſhells of this ſpecies, found foſſile in the iſland of 
Malta, are very frequently full of the marle, of which 
the upper ſtratum of that iſland conſiſts; and ſome of 


wards. This is an evident proof that they once were 
real ſhells, having, in this caſe, given way, as far as 
the included marle would let them, on the preſſure of 
lme external force. See Tab, of Shells, Ne 24. 

KHINITES, or EcuiIN IT, in 


of echint marini, and to the ſtones formed in them. Of 
theſe there is almoſt an endleſs variety in the foſhl world. 


tte ſame with thoſe now known to us in their recent 


| vorld gives us no certain account, in their recent ſtate. 


rom their original condition. In many others we have 
Plated ſpar filling the places of the ſhells, and retaining 


lone, which have been caſt and formed in them, hav- 
ng been received, while in a fluid ſtate, into the hollow 
ol the ſhell, and therefore retaining all the lineaments 
ol the inner ſurface. And, not unfrequently, theſe alſo 
dle coated over with a ſparry or ſtony matter, ſupplying 


been made, by the inſenſible depoſition of hard matter, 
in the place of the particles of the ſhell inſenſibly waſting 

ways theſe retain all the lineaments of the outer part 
2 the ſhell, as the formed flint does of the inner one. 
ae par pure cryſtal is found in the place of flint in 
tele, and often cryſtal, but lightly debaſed by earth; 
= theſe make very elegant ſpecimens.” 

various genera of foſſil echini, or echinitæ, are uſu- 


al, galeati, pileati, diſcoides, ovarit, pentaphylloides. 
"rt of arched thells, or ſtones formed in them, covered 


diſpoſe f , 
8 50 into beautiful lines, diverging from the ſummit; 
oY 25 aving two apertures, the one for the mouth, 
The r or the anus of the animal. Of theſe, 
8 95 bans 0 2 as have a remarkable furrow 
» or end, which is uſu | | 
other part of the he | ally broader than any 
P!elents, 3 | 
* we 5 ſome degree, the figure of a heart at cards. 
and the 1 e ſuch as have the baſis ſomewhat oblong, 
near the A kures one in the very margin, and the other 
diode, . neon the oppoſite fide. The pileati and 
The An ſubdiſtinctions of this kind. 
The diſco se hicher, and approach to a conic figure. 
he ovari; FOE atter, and more compreſſed. 
ve only one aperture at the baſe, and have 


in Ichtbyology. The ancients have uſed this as 


ſo rarely in the native or recent one. This is 


throw up ſhells from its deep bottom, which we never | 


them are cracked, and have been depreſſed a little in- 


atural Hiſtory, the name | 
given by authors to the foſſil ſhells of the ſeveral ſpecies | 
Many of thoſe which we daily find in our chalk-pits are | 
ſtate, or ling in the ſea; but we have numbers of | 
others, of which our imperſect knowlege of the animal 


| cut with figures of eggs, &c. is called alſo by the La- 
{he ſhells of ſome of theſe are found ſcarce at all altered | 


erery ineament of them. But their moſt frequent ap- 
pearance is in the form of maſſes of hard flint, or other 


the place of the ſhell they were formed in; and having | 


ally known among authors by the names of patagi, cor ws > 
hat is generally underſtood by the word echinite, is a 


With diva. . +,» . | 
irh divers eminences and cavities, ſome of which are 


ody, and by means of this furrow, re- | 


ECH 


diſpoſed as to repreſent a cinquefoil leaf. $376 
The /patagt is a very comprehenſive term, taking in moſt 
of the others as ſubdiſtinctions. It comprehends all that 
have two apertures in the baſe, and that are covered 
with ſmall tubercles. See Tab. of Fils, Claſs g. 
ECHINODERMA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of the 
ſea animal more commonly known by the name of the 
echinus marinus, or ſea hedge-hog. "Theſe are fiſh living 
in an arched ſhell, of various figures, according to the 
various ſpecies; and always, beſides a vaſt number of 
ſmaller protuberances and cavities, having two remark- 
able apertures, the one ſerving for the mouth, the other 
for the anus of the animal; which are variouſly placed 
in the different genera and ſpecies. „ 
There are yet wanting, in natural hiſtory, the proper 
characters and diſtinctions of cruſtaceous and teftaceous 
fiſhes, and, till theſe are fixed, there is no ſaying whether 
| pron creatures belong to the teſtaceous or cruſtaceous 
tribe. 5 
Many affirm that the ſpines of the echini ſerve them in 
the place of legs; but there are many alſo who deny 
this; and ſome affirm, that they have, in the living fiſh, 
found legs in another part, affixed not to the ſhell, but 
to the body of the animal. Klein, Echinod. p. 4. See 
 CenTRONIA. N | „ 
As to its medical virtues, it is friendly and beneficial to 
the ſtomach and belly; and provokes urine. The crude 
ſhell toaſted, is a good ingredient in medicines for ab- 
ſterging the pſora; and the aſhes of it when burnt, cleanſe 
. foul ulcers, and repreſs proud fleſh _ ; Wy 
ECHINOMETRA, a name given by ſome to the ſeveral 
deprefled ſpecies of the echinodermata. See Tab. of Teſ- 
taceous Animals, No 15, 16, 17, and ECHINODERMA. 
ECHINOPHORA, in Botany. See Prickly PatsNEv. 
EcHINOPHORA, in {chthyology, a name given by Rondele- 
tius to a ſpecies of ſea-ſnail, of the round-mouthed | 
kind, or claſs of the cochleæ lunares. 
He calls it echinophora, becauſe it is all over beſet with 
tubercles; but this is a very ill choſen name, as it con- 
founds it with the echini or ſea-eggs; he had much bet- 
ter have called it cochlea tuberculoſa. See LUNARIS 
Cochlea. 5 1 FED „„ 
ECHINOPHTHALMIA, in the works of the ancient wri- 
ters on Medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, which was an 
inflammation on that part of the eye-lids, which is beſet 
with hairs, or on which the eye-laſhes grow. 
ECHINOPUS, in Botany. See Globe THISTLE. | 
ECHINUS, in Architecture, a member, or ornament, near 
the bottom of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ca- 


y the French, guart de fond, and by the Engliſh, quarter 
round, or boultin ; and from its being uſually carved, or 


tins, ovum, by the Italians, ovale, the French, uf, and 
the Engliſh, eggs and anchors. See Tab. Archit. fig. 5. 
Laſtly, the eggs being encompaſſed with a cover, and 
thus Sic ſome reſemblance to a cheſnut cut open ; 


denotes the prickly cover of a cheſnut. 


or top, of any plant; thus called from its likeneſs to a 
hedge-hog, or the cover of a cheſnut. e 
Ecninus, the hedge-hog, and EcHIN Us marinus, the ſea- 
urchin. See HeDGE-HoG, ECHINQDERMA, and CEN. 
TRONIA. 5 . i 
ECHIQUETE, in Heraldry, See CHECK V. . 
ECHITES, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs. The characters of this genus are, that it is 
twiſted, that it has two long ſtrait leaves, a downy ſeed, 
and a funnel- ſhaped flower. | | : 
ECHIUM, in Botany. See Viperl.'s Bugleſ e. 
ECHO, or Eccno, a found reflexed, or reverberated, from 
a ſolid, concave body, and ſo repeated to the ear. Sec 
SouND, and REFLEXION. 3 f 
The word is formed of the Greek yy0;, ſound, of the 
verb Nx, ſono, I ſound. | „ | | 
'The Peripatetics, who took ſound for ſpecies, or image 
of the ſonorous body, impreſſed on the adjoining air, ac- 
count for echo from a reſilition of that ſpecies, occaſioned 
by its meeting ſome obſtacle in the way. But the mo- 
derns, who know found to conſiſt in a certain tremor, 
or vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the 
contiguous air, and by that means to the ear, ꝙ Ve a 
more conſiſtent account of echo. | e 
For a tremulous body, ſtriking on another ſolid body, it 
is evident; may be repelled without deſtroying or di- 
miniſhing its tremor z and conſequently a ſound may be 
redoubled by the reſilition of the tremulous body, or air. 
But a ſimple reflection of the ſonorous air is not enough 
to ſolve the echo: for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid 
hard body, as being fit to reflect a voice or ſound, would 
redouble it; which we find does not hold: 


arge and ut . 
Vou. IL, Nv yg vbercles and papillz, 


— 
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The pentaphyhides have rows of ſhort lines, which are ſo 


| 2 6 which, from its fon, form or contour, is called 


the Greeks have called it eos, echinus, a word which | 


EcHINus is alſo uſed by ſome botaniſts for the prickly head , 
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E C H 


To produce an ech, therefore, it ſhould ſeem that a kind 


of concameration or vaulting were neceſſary, in order to 


collect, and, by collecting, to heighten and increafe, and | 
afterwards reflect the ſound z as we find is the caſe in re- 


flecting the rays of light, where a concave mitror is uſed. 


In reality, as often as a ſound ſtrikes perpendicularly on 


a wall, behind which is any thing of a vauh, or arch, 
or even another parallel wall; ſo oft will it be reverbe- 
rated in the ſame line, or other adjacent ones; | 
For an echo to be heard, therefore, it is neceſſary the ear 
be in the line of reflection; for the perſon who made the 
ſound to hear its echo, it is neceſſary he be in a perpendi- 
cular to the place which reflects it; and for a manifold 
or tautological echs, it is neceſſary there be a number of 
walls and vaults, rocks, and cavities, either placed be- 
hind each other, or fronting each other. 


| Thoſe murmurs in the air, that are occaſioned by the 
diſcharge of great guns, &c. are a kind of indefinite | 


echoes, and proceed from the vaporous particles ſuſpended 


in the atmoſphere, which reſiſt the undulations of found, 
and reverberate them to the ear. | | 
A fingle arch, or concavity, &c. can ſcarce ever ſtop and 
reflect all the ſound ; but if there be a convenient diſpo- |. 
ſition behind it, part of the ſound, propagated thither, 
being collected and reflected, as before, will preſent an- | 
other eche; or if there be another concavity, oppoſed at | 
a due diſtance to the former, the ſound reflected from | 
the one upon the other will be toſſed back again by this 


latter, &c. 


Many of the phznomena of echoes are well conſidered by | 
the biſhop of Leighlin and Ferns, Phil. Tranſ. abr. 


vol. i. p. 508, &c. who remarks, that any ſound, 
falling either directly, or obliquely, on any denſe body, 


of a ſmooth, whether plain or arched, ſuperficies, is re- 
flected, or, in other words, it echos more or leſs. The 
ſurface, ſays he, muſt be ſmooth, otherwiſe the air, by | 
_ reverberation, will be put out of its regular motion, and | 


the ſound thereby broke and extinguiſhed. He adds, 


that it echos more or leſs, to ſhew that when all things 
are, as before deſcribed, there is ſtill an echoing, though | 
it be not always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound | 


is too weak to beat quite back again to him that made it, 


or that it does return to him, but ſo weak, that it can- 
not be diſcerned; or that he ſtands in a wrong place to- 
receive the reflected ſound, which paſſes over his head, 

under his feet, or on one ſide of him, and which there- 
fore may be heard by a man ſtanding in the place where 
the reflected ſound does come, provided no mterpoſed | 
body intercepts it; but not by him that originally made | 


it. There can be no echo, unleſs the direct and reflex 


ſounds follow one another, at a ſufficient diſtance of time, 


or, in other words, unleſs the difference between the ray 


_ proceeding directly to the ear from the ſounding body, 
and the ſum of the incident and reflex phonic rays be 
ſufficiently-great ; for if the reflex ſound” arrives at the 
ear before the impreſſion of the direct ſound ceaſes, the 
ſound will not be doubled, but only rendered more in-| 
tenſe. Now if we allow, that no more than nine or ten | 
ſyllables can be pronounced in a ſecond, in order to pre- 


ſerve the ſounds articulate and diſtinct, there ſhould be 
about the ninth part of a ſecond between the times of 


their appulſe to the ear; or, as found moves about 1142 
_ feet ina ſecond, the above mentioned difference ſhould be 
— = 127 feet; and therefore every ſyllable will be 


the ſpeaker, in order to have the echo returned as ſoon as 


they are expreſſed, ſhould ſtand about five hundred feet 


from the reflecting body; and ſo in proportion for any 


other number of ſyllables. Merſennus allows for a mo- 
noſyllable the diſtance of 69 feet; Morton, go feet; for 
a diſſyllable 105 feet, a triſyllable 160 feet, a tetraſylla- | 
ble 182 feet, and a pentaſyllable 204 feet. Nat. Hiſt. | 


Northampton. cap. 5. p. 358. 


It is plain from the above account, that echoes may be ap- 
_ plied for meaſuring inacceſſible diſtances. Thus, Dr. 
Derham, ſtanding upon the banks of the Thames, op- 


polite to Woolwich, obſerved that the echo of a ſingle 


ſound was reflected back ſrom the houſes in three ſe-| 


conds; conſequently the ſum of the direct and reflex 
rays mult have been 1142 * 323426 feet, and the half 


Echoes may be produced with different circumſtances ; for, 
1. A plane obſtacle reflects the ſound back in its due tone 
and loudneſs ; allowance being made for the proportion- 
able decreaſe of the ſound, according to its diſtance. 

2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and ſomewhat quicker, though weaker, than it other- 
wiſe would be. | | 


reflected to the ear at the diſtance of about ſeventy feet 
from the reflecting body; and as in the ordinary way of 
| Tpeaking three or four ſyllables are uttered in a ſecond, 


— 


of it, or 1713 feet, the breadth of the river in that 
place. | 


— —— 


only echs back one determinate note, and t 


At Roſneath, near Glaſgow, in Scotland, there 
echo that repeats a tune played with a trumpet three 


heard till ſome time aſter hearing the word ſpoke, or the 


always in ſurpriſing varieties; the echo ſeeming ſome- 
times to approach nearer, and ſometimes to be farther 
off. Sometimes the voice is heard very diſtinctly, and 


more extraordinary, which will return the ſound ot 3 


the piſtol is diſcharged from a window in one of theſe 
wings, the ſound is returned from a dead wall in the other 
wing, and heard from a window in the back-front. 
See Addif. Trav. edit. 1718. p. 32. Miſſon. Voyag: "58 
d'Ital. tom. ii. p. 196. edit. 1691. Phil. Tranſ. N* 480. | 


| 2 echoing bodies may be fo ordered, that from any 


both as to tone and intenſion. By which mea 


3. A concave obſtacle echos back the ſound bio 
and alſo inverted ; but never according bs ; , 
words. Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive. order of 
echo, that ſhall invert the ſound "ny fingle 


d 
becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the — lat pale gu 


ger, lowes 


deen Vitr 
which laſt occurs to the obſtacle, muſt en that " 
which cannot be. For where 1 N * 9 firſt, 


the firſt words hang, and be concealed : 
ſuch a pauſe, ſhould they be revived, and ani ter meat 
into motion ? thoſe 
From the determinate concavity, or arched leal 
flecting bodies, it may happen that 8 N ö 

a 


one place. bat only from 


4. The echoing body being removed farther of 
more of the ſound than when nearer; which is 
ſon why ſome echoes repeat but one ſyllable 

word, and ſome many. Of theſe ſome are ton; 
only return a voice when modulated into 
mulical tone; and others polyſyllabical. - | 
That fine echo in Woodſtock park, Dr. Plott aſſurez 
in the day-time, will return very diſtinctly wee 
ſyllables, and in the night twenty. See Nat. Hit Os 
ford. cap. 1. p. 7. „ tie! 
5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, and Placed, ; take 
that reflecting the ſound from one to the other other 
directly and mutually, or obliquely and by ſucceſſion 
o_ of one ſound, ſhall a multiple echo, or many eur thin 
ariſe. | | | ; 


it refleQg 
the rea- 
ſome one 
cal, Which 
ſome particu, 


is an 


times completely and diſtintly. See Birch's Hiſt, d Gre 
the Royal Society, vol. i. p. 137. Ari 
At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, there wx; im 
an echo, which repeated what a man ſaid five times. Ay. hue 
thors mention a tower at Cyzicus, where the ecu te. ſeen 


peated ſeven times. There is an echo at Bruſſels, which 


anſwers fifteen times. | 

One of the fineſt echoes we read of is thai mentioned by IcH 
Barthius, in his notes on Statius's Thebais, lib. vi. ve ſere 
30. which repeated the words a man uttered ſeventeen ü 


times: this was on the banks of the Naha, between 
Coblents and Bingen. Barthius aſſures us, he had proyed 
what he writes; and had counted ſeventeen repetitions 
And whereas, in common echoes, the repetition is net 


notes ſung; in this, the perſon who ſpeaks, or ſings, i 
ſcarce heard at all; but the repetition very clearly, and 


ſometimes ſcarce at all. One perſon hears only one 
voice, and another ſeveral; one hears the echo on the 
right, and the other on the left, &c. 

Addiſon, and other travellers into Italy, mention an % 
in that country, at Simonetta palace, near Milan, fill 


piſtol fifty-ſix times, even though the air be very foggy: FOL 1 
The echois heard behind the houſe, which has two wings; 


r 55 5 Fs | 
Ada, that a multiple echo may be made, by ſo placing the 50 

echoing bodies, at unequal diſtances, as that they may fe. iril 
flect all one way, and not one on the other; by wiic wh 
means, a 42 1000 ſucceſlive ſound will be heard 985 iy 

clap of the hands like many; one ha like a Jaughter f of h 

one ſingle word like many of the ſame tone and accents 

and fo one muſical inſtrument like many of the lame eye 


kinds, imitating each other. 
| d inven... th a uce many echos, different 
one ſound given, they ſhall produce many 3 whi 


cal room may be ſo contrived, that not only one buy ICLE 
ment playing therein ſhall ſeem many of the ſame 


and ſize, but even a conſort of different ones 3 this . par 
be contrived by placing certain echoing bodies {0, ag hs W fro, 
any note played, ſhall be returned by them in 3ds, 5 He 
and 8ths. / | 1 figr 

Echo is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition . 
ſound is produced, or heard. This is either na 12 
artiſcial. a is called the der 
In echoes, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, 15 ch 


; a eturns 
centrum phonicum; and the object, or place, that 7 


the voice, the centrum phonocampticum. 1 gab 
Echo, in Architecture, is applied to certain“ 3 5 anc 
arches, moſt commonly of elliptical, 07 F wifud 


* ; uſed to redouble ſounds, and produce 4 
6. 


Ges, | | The 10 


EC L 
1 


aking an artificial echo is taught by the 


e method he his Echometria, at the end of his 


” thigh in divers parts of Greece and 
brazen veſſels, artfully ranged under the 
to render the ſound of the actors 
clear, and 5 Se : 
digious multitude of perſons pre Re 
ſ body might hear with eaſe and 
thole 
leaſure. 
F080, in Muſic, p 
8ometimes alſo t 
that the inſtruments 
ſoft and ſweet manner. 


cho ſtop. | ; 

what ny on "Jenotes : kind of compoſition, wherein 
Icho, Tels "dy ſyllables, of each verſe, contain ſome 
the 1a f h being repeated apart, anſwers to ſome 


ine, whic i 2 
2 or other matter, contained in the verſe. 
3 


Such is that 
in legends Cicer 
The firſt echo, 
the Sylvz of Jobar 
taken ; for the anci 


Ct. This , IP 
ming at ſuch ſorts of baubles, he ſays, there is no- 


thing like them among his poems. Nuſquam Grecula 
191 recantat echo: by which, on the one fide, he ſhews 
2 were Latin poets, in his time, who made echoes; 


ane one, i. e. oye, aſine. 


nnes Secundus: but Paſquier is miſ- 
ent Greek and Latin poets have wrote 


nd, on the other, rhar the invention came from the 
, h ; 


Greeks. 3 3 8 : e 
Ariſtophanes, in his comedy intituled ©2opogpoptauoar, 


chus, in the epigram, Fxbaigw To moinue To KuxAIoy, 
ſeems to have intended a kind of echo. SHY 
There is a humorous ſpecimen of this kind of poetry in 
© SE 55 | 

Aon, in Muſie, a kind of ſcale, or rule, with 
freral lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the du- 
ration, or length, of ſounds, and to find their frtervals 
and ratios. | | ES | : 


meuſur e. 


ad the Engliſh a ringing of the ears; a ſymptom very 
frequent in acute diſtempers. 0 | | 
ICHPHYAS, from ex and gvw, I produce, an excreſcence, 
ol appendix, à word uſed by many of the ancient writers 
in medicine. The appendicula vermiformis is thus called 
by many authors. 5 . 

ICHTHELYNSTIS, from exflyauyo, of Syavg, feminine, 1 


or any other part of the body. Some have alſo uſed 
OT to expreſs a fault in bandages, when too 
ole. 5 ] "a 


pocrates in deſcribing the epilepſy, and, by moſt peo- 


change which children undergo at the age of puberty, a 
time of great conſequence in this diſeaſe, at which na- 


obvious ſenſe of the word ſeems to be the expreſling 
Ron reſplendent flaſhings and ſparklings of light which 
nke the eyes of perſons ſubject to this diſtemper, and 
which are 
e gnei. And the ſame author, in deſcribing one 
l 18 epileptic caſes, particularly mentions the flaſhings 
ghtning, as it were, which were frequent before his 


Jes. It is not to be omitted that Hippoc | 
be o ppocrates and Galen | 

N wh alſo uſed this word in another ſenſe, to expreſs 
igheſt degree of a fever, Juſt before and at the criſis. | 


wo it is in its utmoſt 
witb its utmoſt violence 
ICLECTIC, EcLECTICI 
philoſophers, who, 
Particular ſect, too 
Irom each. 
ence their denom 
gnifes, hat may 
7%, I chooſe, 


aertius n | | 
otes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, 


enomi MY 
bla <4 analogetici;, but that they call themſelves 
% J. e. lovers of truth. | 


e chi | 
I, 10 founder, of the eclefici, was one Potamon, 
1a, who lived under Auguſtus and Tiberius; 


and wh a 
ties ng? p. cary of doubting of all things with the Scep- 


Pyrrhoni : . 
jos call e the eclectic ſect; which 
ar ® 

the cloſe of the ſecond century a ſect aroſe in 


degree of heat, and exerts itſclf 


0 


without attaching themſelves to any 


mation; which, in the original Greek, 


| 


— 


= 


Ns, © 


famous echo of Eraſmus, Decem annos conſumpſi 


in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in 


Martial intimates plainly enough; when, 


ple, ſuppoſed, by a forced explanation, to mean the | 


a name given to ſome ancient 


| 


make a kind of echo; by which | 


introduces Euripides in the perſon of echo; and Callima- | 


ſhe word is formed of the Greek os, ſound, and fer, 


ubs, Hy2c, a fund. in Phyſic. Tn Hippocrates this | 


leuently imports what the Latins call finnitus aurium, | 


render effeminate, a term uſed by the ancient phyſicians | 
for a laxneſs, or flabby ſoftneſs, of the fleſh of the legs, | 


ICLAMPSIS, from azpTo, 1 ſhine, a word uſed by Hip- | 


ture ſhines forth in new luſtre, by the increaſe both of | 
ſtrength and underſtanding. But the more natural and | 


called by Cælius Aurelianus {cinti/larum mice, | 


k what they judged good, and ſolid, 


be choſen, or that chocſes; of the verb | 


| 


E C IL 


the Chriſtian church under the denomination of Echifitcr, 


or modern Platonics, They profeſſed to make truth the 


only object of their enquiry, and to be ready to adopt, 
from all the different ſyſtems and ſects, ſuch tenets as 
they thought agreeable to it. However, they preferred 
Plato to the other philoſophers, and looked upon his 
opinions concerning God, the human ſoul, and things 
inviſible, as conformable to the ſpirit and genius of the 
Chriſtian doctrine. One of the principal patrons of this 
ſyſtem was Ammonius Saccas, who at this time laid the 
foundation of that ſect, afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the new Platonics, in the Alexandrian ſchool. 
This philoſopher was born of Chriſtian parents, and 
educated in the Chriſtian ſaith, and probably never de- 
ſerted the outward profeſſion of this religion; though 
Porphbyry maintains, in oppoſition to the teſtimony of 
Euſebius, that in maturer life he became a pagan ; and 


Fabricius, who is followed by Dr. Lardner, alleges that 


there were two perſons of the ſame name, the one a 


heathen philoſopher, and the other a Chriſtian writer. 


Thoſe who are defirous of acquainting themſelves with 
the grounds of theſe oppoſite opinions, may conſult Fa- 
bricius's Bibl. Græc. lib. iv. cap. 26. p. 159. Lardner's 
Collection of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iii. 

p-. 195, &c. and Moſheim, De Rebus Chriſtianorum 
ante Conſt. Mag. p. 281, &c. | 


It was evidently the deſign of Ammonius to reconcile 


and unite all ſects, philoſophical and religious, and to 


inculcate a doctrine that ſhould comprehend all, the 


Chriſtians not excepted, in one common profeſſion. For 
this purpoſe he maintained, that the great principles of 
all philoſophical and religious truth were to be found, 
equally, in all ſes; that they differed from each other, 


only in their method of expreſſing them, and in ſome. 
opinions of little or no importance; and that, by a pro- 
per interpretation of their reſpective ſentiments, they 


might eaſily be united into one body. Accordingly, all 
the gentile religions, and even the Chriſtian, were to be 
illuſtrated and explained by the principles of this univer- 
ſal philoſophy ; and the fables of the prieſts were to be 
removed from paganiſm, and the comments and inter- 


pretations of the diſciples of Jeſus from Chriſtianity. In 


conformity to this plan he inſiſted, that all the religious 
ſyſtems of all nations ſhould be reſtored to their original 


purity, and reduced to their primitive ſtandard, viz. the 
ancient philoſophy of the Eaſt, preſerved uncorrupted by 
Plato; and he afhrmed that this project was agreeable to 
the intentions of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſole view, in de- 
ſcending upon earth, was to ſet bounds to the reigning 
ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had blended them 
ſelves with the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh | 
the ancient theology from which they were denved. He 
therefore adopted the doctrines which were received in 


Egypt concerning the univerſe, and the Deity, conſi- 
dered as conſtituting one great whole, concerning the 
eternity of the world, the nature of ſouls, the empire 


mons. He alſo eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of moral diſcipline, 


which allowed the people in general to live according to 


the laws of their country, and the diQates of nature, but 
required the wiſe to exalt their minds by contemplation, 
and to mortify the body, ſo that they might be capable 
of enjoying the preſence and aſſiſtance of the dæmons, 
and of aſcending after death to the preſence of the Su- 
preme Parent. In order to reconcile the popular reli- 


gions, and particularly the Chriſtian, with this new ſyſ- 


tem, he made the whole hiſtory of the heathen gods 
an allegory, maintaining that they were only celeſtial 
_ miniſters, entitled to an inferior kind of worſhip; and 


he acknowleged that Jeſus Chriſt was an excellent man, 
and the friend of God, but alleged that it was not his 


deſign entirely to aboliſh the worſhip of dæmons, and 
that his only intention was to purify the ancient religion. 


This ſyſtem, ſo plauſible in its firſt riſe, but ſo compre- 


henſive and complying in its progreſs, has been the 


ſource of innumerable errors and corruptions in the : 
Chriſtian church. At its firſt eſtabliſhment it is ſaid to 


have had the approbation of Athenagoras, Pantznus, 
and Clemens the Alexandrian, and of all who had the 


care of the public ſchool belonging to the Chriſtians at 


Alexandria. It was afterwards adopted by Longinus, 
the celebrated author of the treatiſe on the Sublime, 
Plotinus, Herennius, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblichus the 
diſciple of Porphyry, Sopater, Edifius, Euſtathius, Maxi- 
mus of Epheſus, Priſcus, Chryſanthius the maſter of Ju- 
lian, Julian the Apoſtate, Hierocles, Proclus, and many 
others, both pagans and Chriſtians. Moſheim's Eccl. 

Hiſt. vol. i. p. 136, &c. &c. See PLATONISM. 
ECLECTICS were alſo a certain ſet of phyſicians among the 
ancients, of whom Archigenes, under Trajan, was the 
chief, who ſelected from the opinions of all the other 
ſets, that which appeared to them beſt, and moſt Ws 
| Rat "© tional; 


of Providence, and the government of the world by dz- 
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ECLEGMA, or EcLicMa, EAN, or ECLECTOS, in | 


The word is Greek; formed of en, and xs, fo lick; 


= 


G, the axis has the ſame poſition with the earth's axis at 
dle of the earth's enlightened diſc, and ſhews to what 


place of the earth the ſun is vertical at any given time; 


_ tioned to the ſize of the globe, that its ſhadow, formed 


moon cover on the earth; an upright frame HH HH, 
Which the center of the penumbra may be always ad- 
| ſhewing the places where the general eclipſe begins and 
ends with the riſing or ſetting ſun; and a handle M, 
moves the penumbra acroſs the frame by threads over the 


_ pulleys L, L, L, with a velocity duly proportioned to 
that of the moon's ſhadow over the earth, as the earth 


if not, the fun will be eclipſed to ſome parts of the 
_ earth ; the appearances of which _y be repreſented by | 
the machine, either with the light o 


penumbra be moved till its center comes to the perpen- 
dicular thread in the middle of the frame, which thread | 


till the meridian of Londen on the globe comes under 
the point of the wire F, and turn the hour-circle D, till 
XII at noon comes to its index ; and turn the handle, till 


Jauoles in the ſmall upright plates O, O, on the pedeſtal; 


cCording to that diſtance; and place a large convex lens 
between the machine and candle, ſo that the candle may 


ing it forward, the following phenomena may be ob- 


ſun, juſt at the time of its riſing. 2. In that place 


- 


U 


- 


RL 


tional; hence they were called eclecict, and their pre- 
ſcriptious medicina eclectica. Prey 


Medicine, a pectoral remedy, of the conſiſtence of a 
thick ſyrup; called, alſo, Ahe, linflus, and lambative. 


becauſe the patient is to take it by licking it off the end 

of a liquorice ftick dipt therein; in order that, being 

taken thus by little and little, it may remain the longer 

in the paſſage, and moiſten the breaſt the better. 

There are eclegmas of the ſyrups of poppy, others of len- 

tils, others of ſquills, &c. "Their intention is to heal or 
eaſe the lungs, in coughs, peripneumonies, &c. They 

are uſually compoſed of oils, incorporated with ſyrups. 
CLIPSAREON, in Afronomy, is an inſtrument invented 

by Mr. Ferguſon for exhibiting the time, quantity, du- 
ration, and progreſs, of ſolar eclipſes, at all parts of the. 
earth. This machine conſiſts of a terreſtrial globe A 

(Tab. II. Aftronomy, fig. Jo.) turned, by a winch M, round 


its axis B, inclining 233“, and carrying an index round 
the hour-circle D; a circular plate E, on which the 


months and days of the year are inſerted, and which 
ſupports the globe in ſuch a manner, that When the 
given day of the month is turned to the annual index 
that time; a crooked wire F, which points to the mid- 
a penumbra, or thin circular plate of braſs I, divided 


into 12 digits by 12 concentric circles, and ſo propor- 


by the ſun, or a candle placed at a convenient diſtance, 


with its rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, to make | 
them fall parallel on the globe, may cover thoſe parts 


of the globe, which the ſhadow and penumbra of the 


on the fides of which are ſcales of the moon's latitude, 
with two fliders K and K fitted to them, by means of 


juſted to the moon's latitude ; a ſolar horizon C, divid- 


ing the enlightened from the darkened hemiſphere, and 


which turns the globe round its axis by wheel work, and 


turns round its axis. | | 


If the moon's latitude at any conjunction exceeds the | 


number of diviſions on the ſcales, there can be no eclipſe ; 


the ſun, or of a 
candle. For this purpoſe, let the indexes of the fliders 


K K point to the moon's latitude, the plate E be turned | 


till the day of the given new moon comes to G, and the 


repreſents the axis of the ecliptic; then turn the handie 


the hour-index points to the time of new moon in the 


circle D, and then ſcrew faſt the collar N. Laſtly, ele- 


vate the machine, till the ſun ſhines through the ſight- 


or, place a candle before the machine, at the diſtance of 


about four yards, fo that the ſhadow of the interſeCtion | 
of the crofs threads in the middle of the frame may fall | 


preciſely on that part of the globe to which the wire F 


tween the center. of the penumbra, and the interſeCtion 
of the threads, and ſet the candle higher or lower, ac- 


be in the focus of the lens; and thus the machine is rec- 
tified for uſe. 22 TP: | | 

Let the handle be turned backward, till the penumbra al- 
molt touches the fide HF of the frame, and then, turn- 


ferved. 1. Where the eaſtern edge of the ſhadow of the 
penumbral plate, I, ſirſt touches the globe at the ſolar ho- 
rizon, thoſe who inhabit the correſponding part of the 
earth fee the cclipſe begin on the uppermoſt edge of the 


where the penumbra's center firſt touches the globe, the 
inhabitants have the ſun riſing upon them centrally 


eclipſed. 3. When the whole penumbra juſt falls upon | 


the globe, its weſtern edge at the ſolar horizon touches 
and leaves the place where the eclipſe ends at ſun-riſe on 
his lowermoſt edge. 4. By continued turning, the croſs 
lines in the center of the penumbra will go over all thoſe 


1 


„* 


—C 


_ points; with a pair of compaſſes take the diſtance be- | 


7 7 
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places on the globe where the ſun ; : 
5. When the eaſtern edge of the Base celipled, 
place of the globe, the eclipſe begins en » 
vertical line in the penumbra comes to an < ba the 
is the greateſt obſcuration at thar place ; 4 Wee 
weſtern edge of the penumbra leaves the View the 
eclipſe ends there, and the times are ſhewn o 5 y 
circlez and from the beginning to the end che e hour, 
of the concentric penumbral circles ſhew the © Bader 
digits eclipſed at all the intermediate times 1 
the caſtern edge of the penumbra leaves the . 
ſolar horizon C, the inhabitants ſee the fark Wks 
be eclipſed on his lowermoſt edge at its fried 
Where the penumbra's center leaves the globe ru J 
bitants ſee the ſun centrally eclipfed ; and laſt e 
the penumbra is whelly departing from the ig 
inhabitants ſee the eclipſe ending on the up 4 N. 
of the ſun's edge, at the time . 
horizon. | 
This inſtrument will likewiſe ſerve for. exhzteg 
times of ſun riſing and ſetting, and of peer, a 
ing twilight, as well as the places to which the 5 
vertical on any day, by ſetting the day on the plate f . 
the index G, turning the handle till the meridian gf te 
place comes under the point of the crooked wire F bn 
bringing XII on the hour-circle D to the index: ten i 
the globe be turned, till the place touches the ak 
edge of the horizon C, the index ſhews the time of ſun. 
ſetting ; and when the place comes out from below th 
other edge of C, the index ſhews the time when even 
twilight ends; and morning twilight and fun-riſing q 
ſhewn in the ſame manner on the other ſide of the globe, 
And the places under the point of the wire Þ are tho 


oft 
of its diſappearing hy 


to which the ſun paſſes vertically on that day, Fergy- 


ſon's Aſtronomy, p. 298, &c. 4to edit. or Phil. Tra 
vol. xlviii. p. 5 20. | | 
ECLIPSE, from exacrLig, of exacmo, dificir, I fail, 
Aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of the lumin 
ries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body, citherh 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the ſun. 
The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipſes; ſuppoſi 
them preſages of the moſt diſmal events. Plutarch # 
ſures us, that, at Rome, it was not allowed to talk pu 
| hely of any natural cauſes of eclipſes. They made: 
great, noiſe with brazen inſtruments, and raiſed lod 
ſhouts, during eclipſes of the moon; as thinking, ther 
by, to eaſe her in labour: whence Juvenal, ſpeaking d 
a talkative woman, ſays, Una laboranti poterit ſucurrat 
lung. Others attributed the eclipſe of the moon to tit 
arts of magicians, who, by their enchantments, plucked 
her out of heaven, and made her ſkim over the gras 
The natives of Mexico keep faſt, during eclip/es; and 
particularly their women, who beat and abuſe then. 
ſelves; drawing blood from their arms, &c. They in: 
gine the moon has been wounded by the fun, in fone 
quarrel between them. ESTs 
The Chineſe fancy that eclipſes are occaſioned by gret 
_ dragons, who are ready to devour the ſun and moot, 
and therefore, when they perceive an eclip/e, they falt 
drums and braſs kettles, till the monſter, terrifed bj th 
noiſe, lets go his prey. The ſuperſtitious notions enter 


| tained of eclipſes were once of conſiderable advantage 


_ Chriſtopher Columbus, when, in 1493, he was driven 
on the iſland of Jamaica, and diſtreſſed for want of pro 
viſions, was refuſed relief; but having threatened then 
_ with a plague, and foretclling an eclipſe, as a token of i, 
which happened according to his prediction, the 
rians were ſo terrified, that they ſtrove who ſhould be Y 
firſt in bringing him ſupplies, throwing them at lis 17 
and imploring forgiveneſs. Ricciolus's Almag. 0. 
üb. v. cap. 2. 14 or p. 291. . 
EcIIpsE, the duration of an, is the time between ie 
merſion and emerſion. | „ 
ECL1PsF, immerſion, or incidence, of an, is the momen' 5 
part of the ſun, planet, or moon's diſk, firlt begins 
hidden. See IMMERSION. 
EcCL1PsE, emerſion, or expurgation, of 0 
the eclipſed luminary begins to re-appear, 
of the ſhadow. | 
To determine the duration of eclip/es, they 
the diameter of the luminary ec/ip/ed into! 
called digits, or digiti ecliptici. i ol 
Eclipſes = divided, with reſpect to the ehr. Ja 
into eclipſes of the ſun, of the moon, and of t 1 
and, with reſpect to the circumſtances, into ola 
annular, & c. eclipſes. ; 
EcLirsE of the moon, is a deficiency of lig 
occaſioned by a diametrical oppoſition 0 
tween the ſun and moon. 
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'The manner of this eclipſe is exbibited 1 1 0 
fig. 34. where A repreſents the earth, and P, 
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1 he moon is intercepted, i. e. when 
all the hight the eclipſe is ſaid to be total; when 
10 when the total eclipſe laſts for ſome 
140 to be tetalis cum mora, total with conti nu- 


77 Tee only happen in the time of full moon; 
Ee 


** earth is between the ſun and 
becauſe it 18 2 a ey every full moon, by reaſon of | 
moon: ge of the: moon's way with reſpect to the ſun's; 
the obliqul Ipoſe full moons which happen either in the 
but only in nearthem, where the aggregate of the ap- 
nodehy er ameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow 


idia ; 
parent ſemen the latitude of the moon, or the diſtance 
15 gf , | | 


centers. : : 
between their able circumſlances in the eclipſes of the moon 


2 That a5 the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the moon 
* 80 ſhadow is greater than the aggregate of the 
2 meters of the ſun and moon (that, when leaſt, 
En and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 30); it is evi- 
1 Wer eclipſes may happen in a greater latitude of the 
og and at a greater diſtance from the nodes, and, 
gend are more often obſerved, in any one part 
of the earth, than ſolar ones; though, with reſpect to 


the whole earth, the latter are more frequent than the 


former, becauſe the ſun's ecliptic limits are greater than | 


n and thoſe of the longeſt duration, happen 


in the very nodes of the ecliptic; becauſe the ſection of 
the earth's ſhadow, then falling on the moon, 1s conſi- 
derably greater than her diſc.. There may likewiſe be | 
jtal eclip/es within a little diſtance of the nodes; but the 
ander, the leſs their duration; farther off ſtill, there 
are only partial ones, and, at length, none at all; as the 
' latitude and the ſemidiameter of the moon, together, are 
either leſs, equal, or greater than the ſemidiameter of 
the ſhadow. )) 25 

3 All unar eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all 
parts of the globe which have the moon above their ho- 
rizon; and are _ where of the ſame magnitude, and 
begin and end together | e 
4 In all lunar ecipſes, the eaſtern fide is what firſt im- 
merges, and alſo emerges z ſo that though, at firſt, the 
noon be more weſterly than the earth's ſhadow, yet her 


ad outgoes it. O84 | 
5 The moon, even in the middle of an eclip/e, has uſu- 


moſphere, and tranſmitted thither. 75 | 

Laltly, ſhe grows ſenſibly paler, and dimmer, before ſhe 
enters within the earth's ſhadow 3 which is attributed to 
the earth's PENUMBRA. fe | 

mmm of lunar ECL1PSES, or the method of calculating their 
times, places, magnitudes, and other phenomena. Prelimi- 
nary 1. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone. 
Find the ſun's diſtance from the earth for the given time. 
dee SUR, and DISTANCE. Then, as the ſun's diameter 
s known in ſemidiameters of the earth, the length of the 
cone will be found from the rules given under sHADOW. 


95000000 miles, and the eccentricit 
537700 miles, then will the greate 
96377000, or 24094 ſemidiameters of the earth; and 


meters of the earth. _ CO | 
* in the triangle abc (Tab. II. Aftronomy, fig. 71.) let 


Pack diſtance from the earth, whoſe ſemidiameter is 
lüb, pears under the angle acb equal to 15” 44“; let the 


Irations, be 9” 
gle of the conical ſhadow, 
| aple dce. we ſhall have, 


of 15 35 
earth 


ameters of the earth. But if the parallax be 
bn and the ſemi-angle of the cone —— to 
what uh, i e height of the ſhadow will be only ſome- 
if we en x. 7 ſemidiameters of the earth. And 
the earth, ang t ke po s ſhadow to be ſimilar to that of 


W to 100, we ft rOportion of their ſemidiameters as 
OW in the fame c 
the earth, 


ence, as the m N ; AF, 
emi 5 s leaſt diſtance from the earth is ſcarce 


ircumſtances, above 61 ſemidiameters 


ly inſtantaneous, totalis fine mora, total | 


per motion being ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe overtakes 


40 repreſent the ſemidiameter of the ſun, which at his | 


uns parallax, or the angle cb d, for the ſake of avoiding | 


to ce: i. e. by Gardiner's Logarithmic Tables, | 

: 0,000, & c.: 2,3436168, which | 
3 umber 220, 6 nearly; and there- | 
220 ſemidi 588. the ſhadow is thus found to be above | 


E 


duppole, e. gr. the diſtance of the ſun from the earth to 6 | 
of the orbit! 
diſtance be- 


| K lun s ſemidiameter to that of the earth as 112 to 1, 77 
tuen will the length of the ſhadowy cone be 217 dia-| 


have the height of the moon's ſha- | 


ol. II. Ne 8 * the greateſt not more than 64; 


the moon, when in oppoſition to the ſun, in or neat the 
nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, though the ſun 
and moon be in their apogees z and much more, if the 
be in or near their perigees ; becauſe the ſhadow is then 
longer, and the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. 

2. To find the apparent ſemidiameter of the earth's ſha - 
dow, in the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given 


time. Find the ſun and moon's diſtance from the earth, 


and thence their horizontal parallaxes; add the parall- 
axes together, and from the ſum ſubtract the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the ſun; the remainder is the apparent 


ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal parallax 57 18”, 
the ſun's 9”; the ſum is 57 27”: from which if the ſun's 
apparent ſemidiameter 16” 5” be ſubtrafted, we ſhall 
have 41' 22” for the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. | 
Note, M. Dela Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of no 
conſideration ; but increaſes the apparent ſemidiameter of 
the ſhadow by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the at- 
moſphere; which would give the ſemidiameter of the 
ſhadow, in our inſtance, 42' 17”. i Fra 

3. The moon's latitude, AL, at the time of her oppoſi- 
tion, together with the angle at the node B, being given z 
to find the arch between the centers Al, and the arch 
IL ( fig. 35.) Since in the ſpherical triangle AIL, rect- 
angular at I, the fide AL is given; as alſo the angle 
ALI, which is the complement of LAI, or B, to a 


right angle; the arch between the centers, Al, is found 
by ſpherical trigonometry; and ſinee the angle LAT is 
equal to B, each of them, with IAB, making a right 


angle; and the moon's latitude AL is given; the arch 
LI will likewiſe be found by ſpherical trigonometry. See 
OPHERICAL triangle. | | 

CLIPSE of the moon, to determine the bounds of an: Since 
there is no eclipſe poſſible, but when the aggregate of the 


ſemidiameteis of the ſhadow and the moon is greater 


than the moon's latitude (for, without this, the moon 
will not come in the ſhadow) add the apparent ſemidi- 
ameters of the moon in perigzo, and of the ſhadow, ſup- 
poling the ſun in apogzo; by which you wilt have the 
fide MO, (fg. 36). Then, in the ſpherical triangle 
MNO, having given the angle at the node, whoſe quan- 


tity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the conjunCtions ; 


the right angle M, and the leg MO; find the moon's 
diſtance from the node NO; which is the utmoſt bound, 


beyond which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the Tame 
manner, adding the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon 
ay a faint appearance of light, reſembling tarniſhed | 
aper; which Gafſendus, Ricciolus, Kepler, &c. attri- | 
bute to the light of the ſun, refracted by the earth's at- 


in apogæo, and of the ſhadow of the earth when the 


ſun is in perigzo, for the ſake of having the fide LH in 


the triangle NLH ; the diſtance of the moon, from the 


aſcending node HN, will be found by ſpherical trigono- 


metry ; which is the bound within which the moon will 
neceſſarily be eclipſed. | . 


Thus, e. gr. the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, when the 
ſun is in apogzo, and the moon in perigzo, according 
to Kepler, is 49“ 40“. And the apparent ſemidiameter 


of the moon in perigæo 160 22”. Conſequently MO is 
60, or 1* &'; and therefore there will be no eclip/e at all, 
if the moon's latitude be greater than 1* 6'. Now, as the 
ſame angle N is ſuppoſed by Kepler to be 5 18, 
Log. fin. N 89655337 
Sin. MO 12832433 
Whole fine i00000000 _ 


- : Log. of ſine ON 93177096 


the nodes be greater than 125, no eclipſe will gene- 
rally happen. And, in like manner, the ſemidiameter 


of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and the moon's apo- 
gee, is 43“ 50”, and the moon's ſemidiameter in her 

apogee 15“. Conſequently LH is 58” 50%. And there- 

fore there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude doth 


not exceed 58' 50”. This, however, admits of ſome va- 


riation; for when the full moon is in her apogee, ſhe 
will be eclip/ed, if ſhe be within 104 degrees of the node; 
and when ſhe is full in her perigee, ſhe will be eclipſed, 


if ſhe be within 1236 of the node. . = 
To drtermine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 


eclipſed. —Add the moon's ſemidiameter IK (fig. 38.) 


to the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AM; then will AM 
+IK=AI+I M4IK=AI+MKE. From this ſum, 


therefore, ſubtract the arch between the centers AI. the 


remainder pives the ſcruples or parts of the diameter 
_ eciipjed MK. Say, therefore, as the moon's diameter 
KH is to the ſcruples or parts thereof eclipſed, MK; fo 
is 12 to the digits eclip/ed. f | Ms 
To find the ſcruples of balf duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 


of the lunar orbit, which ber center deſcribes from the beginning 


of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. Add the ſemidiameters 
of the ſhadow AP, and the moon PN together; th 
| 3K - ſum 


The number correſponding to which in the tables is 110 
59 50“. If, therefore, the moon's diſtance from either 
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ſum gives AN. From the ſquare of AN fubtraQt the 
- ſquare of Al; the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And 
the ſquare root of this reſidue is the arch IN required. 
: To find the ſcruples of haif duration of total darkneſs in a to- 


tal eclipſe. Subtract the moon's ſemidiameter 8V ( fg. 


37.) from the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AV; the re- 


mainder is AS: in the triangular AIS, which is rectan- 


where the arch IS is found, as in the laſt problem. 
To find the beginning, middle, and end, of a lunar ecliple. 
Say, as the moon's horary motion frgm the ſun is to 3600 


horary feconds; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch LI ( fg. 


35-) to the horary ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subtract 


| thefe fcruples, or ſeconds, in the firſt and third quadrant 


of the anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it 


time of the middle of the ec/pſe. Then ſay, as the moon's 
horary motion from the ſun is to 3600 ſeruples, or ſe- 


conds, ſo are the ſeconds of half duration IN to the time | 


of half duration; the double of which gives the whole 


be the beginning of the eclipſe. And add the ſame to the 
fame, the ſum will be its end. 


A lunar eclipſe, that is both total and central, laſts 3 
hours 57 minutes 6 ſeconds, from the beginning to the | 


end, when the moan is in her apogee; and 3 hours 37 


of the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance 


as taught in the firſt problem. 


2. Compute the time of the true ſull moon, with the ſun | 


and moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. 


3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, and the diſtance of each luminary from the 
_ earth, with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſe- 


midiameters. 


4. For the ſame time, find the-ſun and moon's true ho- 
rary motion. )))) 8 
F. Find the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. And, 
6. The arch between the centers AI, with the arch LI. 
7. Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. And 
_ _ thence, Cs RC yn et gs | 
; «oops the beginning, middle, and end, of the 
"alia. 75 1 5 
Laſtly, Find the ſcruples eclipſed, and thence the quantity | 


of the eclipſe; as taught under the preceding problems. 


the ſouth, and G the north. 


; and with the interval 


the moon be in O, at the end of the eclip/e. 


5 Connect the points O and N by a right line; ON 
will be the arch of the orbit, which the center of the 
moon deſcribes during the eclipſe. 5 2855 


6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſe- 


exhibit the moon at the beginning and end of the eclipſe. 
7. Then, from A, letting fall a perpendicular Al to ON; 


darkneſs. | | | 
Wherefore, laſtly, from I, with the interval of the moon's 


ſemidiameter, deſcribe a circle HK : this will repreſent 
the moon in the greateſt darkneſs, and at the ſame time 


the 2 of the eclipſe. 


It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and 


partial, & c. to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called 


annular. 


to the ſame in the ſecond and fourth; the reſult is the | 


minutes 26 ſeconds, when in perigee ; her horary mo- 
tion being ſloweſt in the former caſe, and quickeſt in the | 


To calculate an eclipſe of the moon. 1. For the given time | 


from the node, to find whether there be an eclipſe or not; 


To dra a type, or figure, of a lunar eclipſe on a plane. 
1. Let CD ( fig. 38.) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the 
center of the ſhadow be in A; through which draw a 
right line GQ perpendicular to DC; and ſuppoſe D 
the eaſt, C the weſt, | 
2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of 
the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon 
PN, deſcribe a circle DGC 
of the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AP, draw another 
concentric circle EF, which will exhibit the ſeQtion of 
the ſhadow in the paſſage of the moon. | 
3. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the 
beginning of the eclipſe; and in L erect a perpendicular 
IN, meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. 
Then will the center of the moon, at the beginning of 
the eclipſe, be in N. J) de | 
4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of | 
the moon at the end of the eclipſe; and in 8 erect a per- 
pendicular OS, r to DC; then will the center of 


miqdiameter, defcribe circles PV and TX, which will 


| the center of the moon will be in I, in the middle of the 


the ſun, is an occultation of the ſun's body, oc- 
cafioned by an interpoſition of the moon between the ſun 
+. and the cafth. | 


Eclipſes of the fun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in eo! 


priety be called elipſes of the earth. 


N 


| 


| gulac at I, therefore, we have the arch AS given by the | 
laſt method; and the arch between the centers Al; 


— — 


| 


| 


duration. Laſtly, ſubtract the time of half duration from | 
the time of the middle of the eclipſe, the remainder will 


at our Saviour's paſſion, happening a t 


In the nodes, when the moon has no viſhle 
occultation is total; and with ſome contin 


that of the ſun in apogæo, and its ſhadow 


earth. £5 


(Tab. II. Afironomy, fig. 72.) repreſent the moon, Th 


15 50” to the fine of the angle T BM; i. e. 0,00, K 
_ : 0,60205999 :: 7, 6632969: 8, 2653568, the ſine of 


 +'TBM=1g5' 50% T6 20"=79' 10“; and the are l. 


the PENUMBRA. In this caſe the axis of the ſhade 


earth, where it is ſeen; but when in one place it is tot 


he is in perigæo; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not = 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central conjunction 3 
the ſun, yet not able to cover his diſc, but lets his whole 


parts, and later to the eaſtern. 


of the light from the illuminated part of the __ 
_ Laſtly, in total eclip/es of the ſun, the moon's uM 


moſphere; but which is probably the atmo 


| | . the 
EcLipsEs of the ſun, the aſtronomy of. To determine 


em 
ble, and Gnce the parallax augments the ſouth tuts 


E CL 


As the moon is found to have a at 
Jes of the ſun only happen when cv hn fe, 
viewed from the earth, is leſs than the 2 Neha 
apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun and S Rnte of the 
eclipſes, therefore, happen when the moon 15 don. f 
tion with the ſun, in or near the nodes, i. e. im Conjung 
moons. Conſequently, the memorable n 
. n, 
moon, when the fun and moon are ve = of fu 
preternatural. Beſides, the darkneſs in total tion, wa 
the ſun never laſts above four minutes in "Ya 
1 the darkneſs of the erucifixion liſte by 
ours, Matt. xxviii. 15. and over; „ 
land of Judæa. : . SP Pread, at leaſt al th 
Though the new moon cover the ſun from th . 
is not there an eclipſe every moon; bong is 
way is not preciſely under the ecliptic, but is pl, ea 
liquely thereto; only interſeQing it twice in oe . 
So that eclipſes can only be occafioned in ſuch neu 
as happen in theſe interſections or nodes, or y 1 
them. 1 9 


latitude the 
uance, When 
PPEArs preater thy 


18 ext 
yond the ſurface of the earth; and, — 


ance, at moderate diſtances, when the cuſp, or points! 
the moon's ſhadow, barely touches the earth, 1 
out of the nodes, but near them, the eclipſes are . 
The other circumſtances of ſolar eclipſes are, 1. That _ 
of them are univerſal; that is, none of them ar { 
throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then 
above; the moon's diſe being much too little, and mu 
too near the eacth, to hide the fun from the diſc of tie 


the diſc of the moon, in perigzo, a 


The moon's dark ſhadow covers only a ſpot on the earj 
fur face, about 180 Engliſh miles broad, when the ſu 
diſtance is greateſt, and the moon's leaſt ; and thus f 
only can the total darkneſs extend. In this caſe, i 


center of the earth, LT the diſtance of the moon & 
to 56 ſemidiameters of the earth, LM the height a 
ſhadow of the moon, equal to 60: then will TB þ 
TM as 1 to 4, and as the fine of the angle TM} 


20”'; therefore the arc AB, or the angle ATB=1N0 


=158' 20" =183 miles. But her partial ſhadow, ot 
numbra, may then cover a circular ſpace 4900 mils n 
diameter, within which the ſun is more or leſs ej, 
as the places are leſs or more diſtant from the center 


ſuppoſed to paſs through the center of the earth, ot be 
moon is ſuppoſed to * exactly in the node; at 
then the ſection of the ſhadow will be evidently crc 
lar; but in every other caſe the conical ſhadow is cl 
obliquely, and the ſection will be an ellipſe. 

2. Nor does the eclipſe appear the ſame in all parts of de 


in another it is only partial. 
Farther, - when the moon, being in her apogee, appcin 
much leſs than the ſun, as happens molt ſenſibly, viel 


limb appear like a lucid ring or bracelet; this is beat 
called an annular eclipſe © . 

3- It does not happen at the ſame time in all 5 
where it is ſeen; but appears more early to the wellen 


4. In moſt ſolar eclpſes the moon's diſe is corered vil 
faint, dawning light; which is attributed to the rene! 


ſeen ſurrounded by a pale circle of light; which by 
aſtronomers take for a manifeſt indication of a lun 
ſphere of the 

i ly . 
ſun ; becauſe it has been obſerved to move edu 
the ſun, and not with the moon; and beſides, 277 
is now generally believed to have no ATMOSPHERE: 


bounds of a ſolar eclipſe. | , 
If the ma — were inſenſible, the bod 
ſolar eclipſe would be determined after the ſame man 
thoſe of a lunar; but becauſe here is 2 fenfible p 
we muſt alter our meaſures a little, viz. | umme 
1. Add the apparent tron oper of the 

both in a o and perigæo together. OY" 
2. Since ä the 2 — po 
the former ſum add the greateſt parallax or fat. 


at 18 


Tube method is the fame as that delivered for lunar 


merſion; and as the latter horary motion is to the ſame 


ſun in her orbit, which is about 3 minutes 13 ſeconds of 
an hour: for the motion of the ſhadow on the earth's| 
diſk is equal to the moon's motion from the ſun, which, | 
on account of the earth's revolution on its axis towards 
the ſame way, or eaſtward, is about 30+ minutes of a 
degree every hour, at a mean rate; but ſo much of the | 
' moon's orbit is equal to 30F® of a great circle on the | 
earth, becauſe the circumference of the moon's orbit is | 
60 times that of the earth; and therefore the moon's ſha- | 
dow goes 304 degrees, or 1830 geographical miles in an 
| hour, or 304 miles in a minute. | | | 


_ ConjunQtion ſeen, 


me aggregate is the 


ECL 
the fame ſum ſubtraft the greateſt parallax 


of latitude. hich there can be no eclipſe. 
Jatitude, beyond © the moon's diſtance from the nodes, 


This dich ij cannot happen, is found, as already 


directed for {way echipſes. 


authors . rf 
As be apparent diameters of the luminaries, and 
al 


of latitude, they differ much in aſ- 

- oe ore which ſolar Ie happen. Pto- 
f 4 akes the utmoſt bound of echpſes at 197 71 diſ- 
— Tom the node 3 Copernicus, at 19" 12'; Tycho, 
wo, 27 Kepler, at 179 167; Ricciolus, at 18” 40 
in other places, judges 15 42 mi- 


Ptolem > . | 
Tho tance * the node, neceſſary; Copernicus, 


16* 250% ['ycho, 17“ 93 Kepler, 159 555 and Riccio- 
3 4 have generally aſſigned 17 as the limit of 


ers pe 
N but this admits of ſome variation; for in 


apogeal elipſes, the ſolar limit is but 164 degrees, and 


z e eal eclipſes it is 181“. 77 IAR 25 
75 Fad the 22 eclipſed. Add the apparent ſemidiame- 


ters of the luminaries into one ſum; from which ſub-| 
tract the moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is the 


{cruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed. Then ſay, as 
the ſemidiameter of the ſun is to the ſcruples eclipſed ; 
ſo are 6 digits reduced into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to 
the digits eclipſed. = 3 ae | 
To find the ſeruples of half duration, or the line of immerſion. 


wlipſer. | Tt: | ES 
7, Aer mine the duration of a ſolar eclipſe. Find the ho- 


rary motion of the moon from the ſun, for one hour be- 
fore the conjunction, and another hour after: then ſay, 


2s the former horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, | 


ſo are the ſcruples of half duration to the time of im- 


ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſcruples of half duration to the 


time of immerſion. Laſtly, adding the time of immer- 
ſion to that of emerſion, the aggregate is the total dura- | 


A | | 
The moon's apparent diameter when largeſt, exceeds the 
ſun's when leaft, only 1 minute 38 ſeconds of a degree; 
and in the greateſt ſolar eclipſe that can happen at any 
time and place, the total darkneſs can continue no longer 
than whilit the moon is moving through 17 38“ from the 


To determine the beginning, midale, and end, of aſolar eclipſe. 


From the moon's latitude, for the time of conjunction, 
find the arch IL ( fg. 35.) or the diſtance of the greateſt | 
obſcurity. Then fay, as the horary motion of the moon 
from the ſun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds 
of an hour; ſo is the diſtance of the greateſt darkneſs, 

to the interval of time between the greateſt darkneſs and 

the conjunction. e | REO 

- Subtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the 
_ anomaly, from the time of the conjunction; and in the 


other quarters, add it to the ſame 3 the reſult is the time 


of the greateſt darkneſs. Laſtly, from the time of the 


greateſt darkneſs, ſubtract the time of incidence, and add 


il to the time of emerſion; the difference, in the firſt | 
| Caſe, will be the beginning; and the ſum, in the latter 


Caſe, the end of the eclipſe. 


| Indeed, as the interval between the conjunction, and the 
Ecateſt obſcurity, is very ſmall, and ming preca- 

| —_— u is not neceſſary to be ſo very preciſe; and | 
accoruingly, many authors uſe the time of the apparent 
_ Conjuuttion for that of the greateſt darkneſs. | 


rf E would determine it with more accuracy, ſub- 
awout two minutes for the diſtance between the 


Computed for the time o 


Zelot the fun, anſwerin ; "our , 
remainder is the g to the time of incidence; the 


of the eclipſe. 

. o the fame ſum 
6 un's 8 2 — 

. motion anſwering to the time of emergence; 


apt. 1 


Thus, in each cafe, will you have the true 


and the time of the greateſt obſcurity. 
orb men s apparent latitude at the beginning and end of 

ple. From the N of the moon's latitude, 

the apparent conjunction, ſub- 


tra . 

— * lotuples of half duration, together with the mo- 
argument of latitude, at the beginning 
add the ſame ſeruples, together with | 


argument of latitude, at the end of 


he argument of the latitude given, the 


E CL 


moon's true latitude is found after the common manner, 
See LATITUDE. And ſrom the latitude, is foon found 


the apparent one. 21 
. The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and end of 


a ſolar eclipfe, given; to draw a type or figure thereof. This 
is performed, as already taught for eclipjes of the moon. 


follow very different hypotheſes, with | EcLipss of the ſun, to calculate an. 1. Find the mean new 


moon, and thence the true one; together with the place 
of the luminaries for the apparent time of the true one. 
2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute 
the apparent time of the new moon obſerved. | 
3- For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute 
the latitude ſeen. | 85 

4. Thence determine the digits eclipſed. 

5. Find the times of the greateſt darkneſs, immerſion, 
and emerſion. | 

A determine the beginning, and ending, of the 
eclipſe. | | 
From the preceding problems, it is evident, that all the 
trouble and fatigue of the calculus ariſes from the pa- 
rallaxes of longitude and latitude z without which, the 
calculation of ſolar eclipſes would be the ſame with that of 
lunar ones. But after all that is here ſaid, it will be 
found impoſſible to calculate any eclipſe, either of the fun 
or moon, without having a book of the tables for that 
purpoſe, and precepts ſhewing how to compute by them. 
See ſuch tables and precepts in Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 
chap. xix. ns 3 


the terreſtrial globe, by M. Seguer, profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Gottingen. And Mr. Ferguſon has fitted a 
terreſtrial globe, ſo as to ſhew the time, quantity, du- 
ration, and progreſs of ſolar ecip/es, at any place of the 
earth where they are viſible. This he calls the ECLie- 


and modern eclipſes, including thoſe recorded in hiſtory, 


eclipſes from 1485 to 1700, and all the eclipſes viſible in 
Europe from 1700 to 1800. Aſtron. p. 175, &c. 

EcLiPses, the number of, of both luminaries, in any year, 
cannot be leſs than two, nor more than ſeven; the moſt 
uſual number is four, and it is rare to have more than ſix. 
The reaſon is obvious; becauſe the ſun paſſes by both the 
nodes but once in a year, unleſs he paſſes by one of them 


becauſe the nodes move backwards 194® every year, and 
after the other. And if either node is within 17? of the 


and at the ſubſequent oppoſition, the moon will be eclipſed 
in the other node, and come round to the next conjunc- 


node, the like number generally happen about the oppo- 


fix lunations contain only four days more. Thus there 


months afterward ſhe will change near the other node ; 
in which caſe there can be only two eclip/es in a year, both 
of the ſun. 3 55 | „ 


ward 194% every year, they would ſhift through all the 


if any complete number of lunations were finiſhed with- 
out a fraction; but this is not the caſe. However, in 
223 mean lunations, after the ſun, moon, and nodes, 


nearly to the ſame ſtate again, as that the ſame node, 


beginning of the firſt of theſe lunations, will be within 
28 12” of a degree of a line of conjunction with the 
ſun and moon again, when the laſt of theſe lunations is 


time of any ſolar or lunar eclipſe this period, or 18 Julian 
ears 11 days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 ſeconds, when the 
aſt day of 8 in le 

or a day leſs, when it occurs five times, we ſhall have 

the mean time of the return of the ſame eclipſe. In an 


21 days 18 hours 30 minutes 11 ſeconds, the ſun and 
node meet ſo nearly, as to be diſtant only 11 ſeconds. 
EcL1PsEs, uſe of. In Aftronomy, eclipſes of the moon deter- 
mine the ſpherical figure of the EARTH, and alſo that 
the ſun is bigger than the earth, and the earth than the 


— 


moon. 
| | 6 
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In the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, No 461. ſect. g. we 
have a contrivance to repreſent ſolar eclipſes, by means of 


SAREON. He has alſo given a large catalogue of ancient 


from 721 years before Chriſt, to A. D. 1485; computed. 


in the beginning of the year; in which caſe he will paſs 
by the ſame again a little before the year be finiſhed; 


therefore the ſun will come to either of them 173 days 
ſun at the time of new moon, the ſun will be eclipſed; 
tion before the former node is 179 beyond the ſun, and 
_ eclipſe him 2 When three eclipſes happen about either 
ſite; as the ſun comes to it in 173 days afterwards, and 
may be two eclipſes of the ſun, and one of the moon, 
about each of the nodes. But if the moon changes in 


either of the nodes, ſhe cannot be near enough the other 
node at the next full, to be eclipſed; and in ſix lunar 


EcLiyses, period of, is that ſpace of time in which the 
ſame eclipſes return again; and, as the nodes move back- 


ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic in 18 years and 225 
days; this would be the * period of their return, 


have been once in a line of conjunction, Gy return ſo 


which was in conjunction with the ſun and moon at the 


completed; and in this period there will be a regular re- 
turn of eclipſes for many ages. Dy. adding to the mean 
i 


ap-years is four times included, 


interval of 6890 mean lunations, coptalning 557 years 
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moon. Fclipſes alſo, that are ſimilar in all circumſtances, 
and that happen at conſiderable intervals of time, ſeem 
to aſcertain the periods of the moon's motion, In Geo- 
grapby, eclipſes diſcover the LonGITUDEs of different 
places; for which purpoſe thoſe of the moon are the moſt | 
uſeful, becauſe they are more frequently viſible, and the 
ſame lunar eclipſe, is of equal magnitude and duration at 
all places where it is ſeen. In Chronology, both ſolar and 
lunar eclipſes ſerve to determine exactly the time of any 
paſt event. 
EcL1PSES 7 the ſatellites. See SATELLITES of Jupiter. 
The chief circumſtances here obſerved are, 1. That. the 
ſatellites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds of eclip/es 3 
whereof, the fiſt are proper, being ſuch as happen when 
Jupiter's body is directly interpoſed between them and | 
the ſun; theſe happen almoſt every day. Mr. Flamſteed, 
and Caſſini, give us tables, wherein immerſions into Ju- 
piter's ſhadow, and emerſions again, 'are computed to 
hours and minutes. 
The ſecond are occultations, rather than obſcurations 
wherein the ſame ſatellites, coming too near to Jupiter's 
body, are loſt in his light; which Ricciolus calls occidere 
zeuſiace, ſetting jovially. In which caſe, Jupiter's neareſt 
ſatellite exhibits a third kind of eclipſe ; being obferved 
like a macula, or dark round ſpot, tranſiting Jupiter's 


diſc, with a motion contrary to that of the ſatellite z juſt | 
as the moon's ſhadow projected on the earth, will appear | 


to do, to the lunar inhabitants. e 
The eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites furniſh the beſt means of 
findin 
the firſt ſatellite, are much ſurer than the eclipſes of the 
moon, and they alſo happen much oftener; beſide 
that, the manner of applying them is very eaſy. See 
_ LonGiTUDE | | S | 
ECLIPTIC, 
* ſes. | | 
All new and full moons are not ecliptic, 1. e. eclipſes do 


not happen every new and full moon, though there be 


then an interpoſition, either of the earth between the ſun | 
and moon, or of the moon between the ſun and earth. 
The reaſon is, that the interpoſition is only as to lon * 
tude, and not as to latitude. The ſun is always in = 


__ ecliptic, but the moon is not; ſhe deviates from it above | 


five degrees, and 2, ſometimes on the north ſide, and 


ſometimes on the ſouth. But every five months, or | 


_ thereabouts, ſhe cuts the ecliptic; and it is only about 

_ thoſe times, that there can be eclipſes either of the moon 
C e 8 | | 
The places wherein ſhe cuts the ecliptic, are called the 
nades of the moon. | | 5 
EcLir ric bounds, or limi 


for the moon. - | 
Eci TI digits, digiti ecliptici. See DIGITs. 


ECL1PTIC is more particularly uſed for a line, or circle, in 


the ſphere of the ſtars, under which the center of the | 


ſun apparently proceeds in its proper motion; or a line, 
which the ſun's center deſcribes in his annual progreſs. 
It has its name ecliptic, becauſe all eclipſes happen when 


the two planets are in or near the nodes, or interſections | = 


of the ecliptic. | 
It is alſo called the ſur's orbit, and ſun's way, becauſe the 


ſun never deviates from it, in his apparent annual mo- 


* 


tion from weſt to eaſt. 


The north, or aſcending node of the ecliptic, is 3 the 


dragon s head; and the ſouth, or deſcending node, the 
_ dragon's tail. | . 


The ecliptic is placed obliquely with ref; ect to the equs- 


tor, and cuts it in two points, viz. the beginning of | 


Aries and Libra, which are directly oppoſite to each 
other; and, accordingly, we find the ſun twice every | 


year in the equator; and all the reſt of the year, either | 


on the north or ſouth ſide thereof. 


The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſected by the : 
horizon; conſequently, the arch of the ecliptic, inter- 


cepted between the horizon and the meridian, is a quad- 
rant. And again, the ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic, i. e. 
thoſe moſt remote from the equator, are a quadrant diſ- 
tant from the equinoctial points. Laſtly, as the point 


of the ccliptic, which has the greateſt declination, with | 
reſpect to the equator, is diſtant by a quadrant from the 


equinoctial points; the diſtance of this point from the 
equator will be the meaſure, or quantity, of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, i. e. of the angle, formed by the interſec- 
tion of the equator with the ecliptic. | 

De obliguity of the ecliptic, or the angle it makes with 

the equator, is about 23* 28“; which, therefore, is the 

_ greateſt declination of any point of the ecliptic from the 
cquator; the points of which greateſt declination on each 
fide, are called the /o//litial points; through which are | 


remainder is the greateſt declinatio 
Or, it may be found by obſerving the mer; 


ter ſolſtice; the difference o 


ing ſubtraQted, left 23® 30“ 20” for t 


the chief of which may be ſeen in the following table, 


The method of obſerving the greate z 

ecliptic is thus: about the * ye 7 — 
ſerve the ſun's meridian altitude with the ate eo, 
for ſeveral days ſucceſlively : from the utmoſt 
obſerved, ſubtract the height of the 


of the 


greateſt altitude 
h 1 and the 
tial point, Sy = in the oli, 
dian Altitude 
dummer and wi 
thoſe altitudes will he 4 
diſtance of the tropics z and half that di will be th 
en of the ecliptic. at diſtance will be the 
icciolus, e. gr. at Bologna, in the 

the ſun's meridian dale on the N Ir 
4 n the 21ſt, 69 of 10”; and on the 224 
68" 590 55“. he greateſt then was, 690 0%. 
from which the altitude of the equator, 459 29 go 15 

1 be- 


nation. he greateſt dec 


It has been matter of great diſpute among th 
nomers, whether the obliguity of the — * 
variable. To determine the point, the obſervationg of 
the aſtronomers of all ages have been collected topether 
5 


of the ſun's center on the Gays of the ſum 


Sad. as. 


the longitude at ſea. Thoſe, particularly, of | 


EcLIPT ICUS, ſomething belonging to eclip- .. 


| ts, are the greateſt diſtances OR 
the nodes at which the ſun or moon can be eclipſed ; | 
namely, between 17 and 18 degrees for the ſun, and 12 


35 r [Years before. 
. Chriſt |Obliquiy 
. 0G 9 
5 Pytheas | | | 5 324 | 23 49 23 
Eratoſthenes and Hipparchus A oo reject 
| LT r : 
' Ptolemy © N24 105 y 1 ſeryat 
 Almacmon 1 832 | 35 f jon 
Albategnius 3880 [3% _ 
Thebat 3 vic 
| 5 911 23 33 Þ no me 
Abul Waſi and Hamed 999 23 35 h 
Perſian Tables in Chryſococca | 1004 23 35 72 
Albatrunius I 1007 23 35 
Arzachel 1104 23 33 30 
Alm eon 1140 23 33 30 
Choja Naſſir Oddin 1290 23 30 
Prophatius the Jew | 1300 223 32 
CCP = | :- 23692; 423 30 
Purbachius and Regiomontanus | 1460 23 30 
Ulugh Beigh | 21463 [233017 
hee 1476 23 30 
Corrected by refraction, cc. — 323 29 8 
Werxnerus 1510 fa 28 $ 
Copernicus 9 525 223 28 24 
Egnatio Danti J 1570 123 29 fatio 
Prince of Heſſe 157 23 31 occal 
Rothmannus and Byrgius | 1570 |23 30 20 But 
Tycho Brahe | 1584 |23 31 30 accur 
Corrected — 123.20 of P 
Wright 1594 23 30 that 
Kepler | 1627 23 30 30 cteal 
Saſſendus 1630 23 31 in 
Ricciolus 1646 23 30 perfe 
CorreQted i655 23 29 thort 
Hevelius 1653 3 30 20 moo! 
| a 4 3 23 28 513 quan 
E aſſini 5 131 23 29 13 Were 
 Mouton's, corrected, &c. 5 75 23 29 3 it wi 
| Richer, corrected 1672 23 28 51 
De la Hire | 1686 23 29 
Ciorrecteedgd [ — 33 29% 
Flamſteed 1690 23 29 
Bianchini 1703 23 28 25 
Roemer 1706 23 28 41 
_ Louville 1715 23 28 24 
Godin 1730 23 28 20 
Bradley | 1750 |23 28 16 
Mayer 1756 [23 28 16] 
_ Horulby _ | — 1774 [3 28 8 
Nautical Almanac _ 1779 123 28 7 


Riccioli Alm. vol. i. lib. iii. cap. 27. Ptolem. Alm. 


Upon the whole, as the oldeſt obſervations make 


drawn the two tropics, parallel to the equater. 


| 


lib. i. cap. 10. Flamſteed Proleg. Hiſt. Coel. vol. ut, 
Phil. Tranſ. No 163. Ib. vol. Ixiii: part i. P. 125. 
Naut. Alm. 1779. Long's Aſtr. vol. i. cap. he 4 


liquity the greateſt, it appears to be mutable, and in 4 
3 fey wh 4 The chevalier de Louville, 
who has examined the merits of the cauſe with great ate 
tention, and made allowances for refraction and * 
parallax, is of the ſame opinion. He gives us the reſu 
of his reſearches in the Memoirs of the Royal A 
for the year 1716, viz. that the obliquity of the «cf . 
diminiſhes at the rate of a minute in 100 years- 15 
diſſertation is publiſhed in Latin in the Acta Erud. If 


ſiæ, A. D. 1719. wen; 
oned 


According to an ancient tradition of the Egyptians! 
4 


tione 


1 


e ecliptic had formetly been per- 


* ol by odotus, th b 
a me 2. equator: this n | ere 
un or a long Fries of years, that the obli- 
Hoblenig, tinually diminiſhing 3 or, which amounts 
that the ecliptic was continually 2 

to the ſame; From hence they took - occaſion to ſul- 
wo circles, in the beginning, bad been 
| F each other as poſſible. Diod. Siculus relates, 
23 far 20 leans reckoned 493909 years from their firſt 
bude to the time of Alexander's entering Baby- 
ras account may have ſome foundation, 
; r de Chaldeans to have built on the diminution 

ſu —_ uity of the ecliptic of a minute in 100 years. 
a> Lowrill taking the obliquity ſuch as it muſt have 
hp he Hine of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, 
been at t hack to the time when the ecliptic, at that rate, 
e. = 7 perpendicular to the equator, actually 
; . 1. Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 


g years ſhort of the former epocha. In the general, 


there is no way o 
of the Egyptians, 
the ſuppoſition of 
hereo „ 
ee the eee 


det CC 
* Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 years more 


tic and equator muſt coincide. . 
wo the er of the Royal Academy for 1734, 
rejects the concluſions deduced by Louville from the ob- 
Krrations of ancient aſtronomers, and, by comparing 
thoſe of Caſſini in 1655, which give the obliquity of the 
eliptic 23 29 15”, with others made at Paris, and elſe- 
where, ſince the year 1730, which make the obliquity 
no more than 239 28 20”, he infers, that it diminiſhes 
u the rate of 55” in 80 years, or nearly, at the rate of 
7 in 90 years. 1 ; 225 
Mr. Hornſby, comparing the reſult of his own obſerva- 


f accounting for the fabulous antiquity 
Chaldeans, &c. ſo probable, as from 
long periods of very flow celeſtial mo- 


9% with the mean obliquity aſſigned by Mr. Flamſteed 
in 1690, viz. 23 28“ 55,3”, concludes, that the obli- 
quity has diminiſhed 47 in 81 years, or at the rate of 
in 100 years; which, he obſerves, will be found 
afl do correſpond with the mean of the computations 


ks, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii part i. p. 125. : 
However, M. Caſſini, and M. le Monnier, are of opi- 
mon, that the obliquity of the ecliptic hath no other va- 


occahion. Mem. R. Acad. 1762, & 1767. 
But there is reaſon to believe, by comparing the more 


of Ptolemy, Tycho, Flamſteed, Mayer and Bradley, 


ma year. And if we conſider, that the earth is not a 
perfect ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid, having its axis 


moon are conſtantly acting obliquely upon the greater 
quantity of matter about the equator, drawing it, as it 
were, to a nearer and nearer coincidence with the ecliptic 
twill not appear improbable that theſe actions ſhould gra- 


cles. Nor is it leſs probable, that the mutual attraction 
of all the planets ſhould have a tendency to bring their 


PRECESSION, and STAR, | 
ole ect is divided into twelve parts, called /igns. See 
Eric, poles of the. See Pon. 
eri ric, reduction to the, See REDUCTION. _ 
CLIPTIC, in Ge 


LOBE, + 


e eliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the 
— al ptic; like which it has its equi noctial and ſol- 
0 0 points, and is bounded by tropics. 

YEW among the Ancients, were perſons who ſe- 
Beek. c f lt pieces of the books they read, which, 
Ae on, were called eclogues, or ſelect pieces. See 


ECL 5 | | 

nag *. Exaoyn, in Poetry, a kind of paſtoral compo- 
ether. The. ſhepherds are introduced converſing to- 
. eclogue is properly an image of the paſtoral 


The beauty of the eclogue, 


attached it M. Fontenelle obſerves, is not 


e rural life. | 
ere i . 
and V. 11 eclogues in Theoeritus of a lofty character; 


otion they were led into, 


f they had obſerved a little part, and thence | 


heir own nation to commence together. If | 


tions, which gives the mean obliquity in 1772, 239 28'| 


famed by Mr. Euler, and Mr. de la Lande, upon the | 
piaciples of attraction. Other writers have made it {till | 


ration than what the mutation of the earth's axis will | 0 fl : ther | 
name of books; and that hence it is that Statius, in the 


accurate obſervations in the preceding table, e. gr. thoſe | 


that the obliquity of the ecliptic does gradually de- 
| creaſe, and probably at the rate of about half a ſecond | 


thorter than its equatorial diameter; and that the ſun and | 


dually lefſen the angle between the planes of theſe cir- | . 

| ECLYSIS, from Au, I faint, a word uſed, by the an- 
cient phyſicians, for a general faintneſs and feebleneſs 

of all parts of the body. Hippocrates uſes it for a loſs 
of voice, with a general decay of ſtrength, and, in ſome _ 
other places, for a great weakening of the body, by vio- 


orbits to a coincidence, though the change, being very 
ſmall, is not ſenſible for many ages. Sce NUTATION, | 


— ography, &c. is a great circle of the globe, | 
6 ung the equator under an angle of 237 28. See 


0 i | 
eaſy in th »42t15 rural, but rather to What is calm and 


put matters of high concern in their echgues, and to have 
made their ſhepherds ſing the praiſes of kings and heroes. 
Roſnard, in particular, has made himſelf ridiculous, by 
giving the eloge of Budzus and Vatable in his firſt eclogue, 
rom the ſhepherd Margot. Such perſons ſhould have been 
above the knowlege of the fimple Margot. The ſenti- 
ments in eclogues, the ſame author obſerves, ſhould be 
| finer and more delicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds; 
only their form ſhould be as ſimple and rural as can be; 
Bur this ſimplicity excludes none beſides glaring and ex- 
ceſſive ornaments. | ' 
vince the eſtabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of 
Arcadians at Rome, about the year 1690, the taſte for 
eclogues has been greatly improved among the Italians. 
Thoſe gentlemen, who are the flower of the wits of 


will not allow their afſembly to be treated as an academy. 
They have each of them a poetical name, which is al- 
wars that of ſome ſhepherd; and apply themſelves par- 
ticularly to eclegues, as pieces moſt proper to their pro- 
feſſion. See ACADEMY. | | 
The word eclogue is formed from the Greek exaoyn, chotce: 
90 that, according to the-etymology of the word, eclogue 
ſhould be no more than a ſele& or choice piece; but cuſ- 
tom has determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. a 


manner. 5 5 
Idyllion and eclague, in their primary intention, are the 


are pieces written perfectly in the ſame vein with the 
Eclogæ of Virgil. „ 

But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and 
appropriated the name zclogue to pieces wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking ; idyllion, to thoſe written like 
the eclogue, in a {imple natural ſtyle, but without any 
ſhepherds in them. Some imagine the name eclogue to 


have been originally attributed to ſuch poems as were 


Virgil, which are only imitations of Theocritus. 
Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from att, 


Aryonoyti, egology, rather than eclogue; or, at leaſt, the 


Latin by æ, not e. 


eclogue was given to all poetical compoſitions that were 
of a moderate length, though too ſhort to give them the 


epiſtle at the head of the third book of his Sylvæ, and 


though he had not called them ſo in the title. 


eclogues; in which he is ſeconded by our learned country- 
man, Mr. Baxter. „%% ;„᷑ VV ol ooag to 

EcLoGUE is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. 
Thus we read of the eclogues of Diodorus, of Polybius, 


the word only ſignifies extract, or collection. 


lent diſcharges by ſtool. 


either dead, or in a foreign country, or detained by ſick- 
neſs; for, except in ſuch caſes, the allegations of abſent 
perſons were never taken for lawful evidence. Pott. 
Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 21. tom. i. p. 117. 5 
ECNEPHIAS, from « and ve, a cloud, a word uſed, by 


from a watery cloud, | 
ECOUTE;', in the Manege, is uſed for a pace, or motion 


heels, is compactly put upon his haunches, and hears, or 
liſtens, to the heels or ſpurs; and continues duly ba- 
lanced berween the heels, without throwing to either 


aids of the hand and heel. | 
ECPHONESIS, *Exgarnors, in Rhetoric, the ſame with Ex- 
CLAMATION. __ | 


I. from ex, ont, and gerte, 1 bear, Projedtures i 
3 L a _ | (te 


Italy, take the name of the ſhepherds of Arcadia, and - 


little elegant compoſition in a ſimple natural ſtyle and 


ſame thing: thus the Idyllia, EA, of Theocritus, 


written in imitation of others; ſuch as the FEclogues of 


ery, goat, and x, d//courſe, q. d. a converſation or 
_ diſcourſe of goats, or geatherds, But Ruæus, in his 
notes on Virgil, thinks they would then have made- it 


word would have been written in Greek with az, and in 


Barthius advances another opinion; viz. that the name 


in the preface to his fourth book, calls his poems Eclogues; 


Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls 
alſo his idylls eclogues. Add, that Cruquius, in his com- 
ment on Horace, declares that he had ſeen very ancient 
- manuſcripts, wherein the ſatires of the poet are called 


of Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c. In which ſenſe _ 


ECMARTYRIA, Exuagrvere, in Antiquity, a kind of ſe- 
cond-hand evidence, admitted in the Athenian courts.” 

It was not founded on the knowlege of the witneſs him- 
ſelf, but on that of another perſon, who had been an 
eye-witneſs of the fact in queſtion, but was at this time 


Galen, to expreſs a peculiar ſort of fever, which, he 
ſays, was at once hot and humid, and which he chere- 
fore reſembles, by the name, to the ſun breaking out 


of a horſe, when he rides well upon the hand and the. 


fide. This happens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe. of the 
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 ECPIESMUS, Exrtec hes, in the ancient writers of Medi- 


—— — A ERS» Wb noting 


of the Ancient Phyſicians, the name given to a kind of 


ja | 
ECPNEUMATOSIS, in Medicine, the ſame with expira- 


ECPNOE, from ex and ve, J breathe, a word uſed by medi- 
cal writers, to expreſs that part of refpiration, in which 
the breath is expelled out of the lungs. _ 


ECPTOSIS, in Surgery, the fame with luxation. 
— ECPUCTICA, from exmve@, I ſuppurate, in the Materia 


Medica, are condenſing medicine. 
ECREGMA, from «xpyyvup, I break off, properly the 
name of a part, piece, or ſegment of any thing; but 


 ECSTASIS cutis, from eg, J extend, an extenſion of 
tte ſkin, a term uſed by the ancients, as the oppoſite to| 


Architecture, uſually denotes the line, or diſtance, be- 
tween the extremity of a member, or moulding, and the 
naked of tie. column, or other part it projects from. 
Some authors, however, account the ecphora, or projec- 

ture, from the axis of the column; and define it to be 
the right line intercepted between the axis and the outer-| 
moſt ſurface of a member or moulding. See PROJEc- 
TURE. 

ECPHRACTICS, Exgparriux, in Medicine, ſuch remeMies 
as have a faculty of opening and unſtopping the veſſels 
through which the humours are to paſs ; or which incide 
and attenuate tough viſcid humours, and thereby pro- 
mote their diſcharge. They are the ſame with apertents 
and deabſlruents. | 
The word is formed from the Greek exgparooery, to free 

om obſlruftions; of «x, and gpaore, v/trus, ſepio. 

The chief ſimple ecphractics, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyſſop, chamædrys, bark of tamariſk, 

roots of capers, ſcolopendrium, Kc. 

ECPHRAXIS, in Medicine, is taking away obſtructions in 
any part. Blancard. ; | | 

ECPH YSESITS, from en and gg, I breathe, in Medicine, 
is a diſeaſe in which the patient breathes thick. 

ECPHYSIS, of «x and ue, JI produce, in Anatomy, is any 
proceſs that coheres with, or adheres to a bone. 


Chirurgery, a kind of fracture of the ſkull, &c. wherein 
there are ſeveral ſplinters, that preſs and diſorder the in- 
ner membranes. See FRacTURE. | 


cine, a word uſed to expreſs a diſtemperature of the eye, 
which conſiſts in a very great prominence. of the entire 

globe of the eye, which is, as it were, thruſt out of its 

ſocket, or orbit, by a great flux of humours, or an in- 
flammation. | 


ECPLEROMA, of e and See, J fil, in the writings 


_ cuſhion of leather, ſtuffed with ſome firm ſubſtance, and 
fitted to the cavities of the arm-pits, uſed in reducing 
luxations of the humerus. | | 5 


 ECPLEXIS, from exTansco, I am diſturbed, in the writings | 
of the Ancient Phyſicians, a word uſed to expreſs a tranſ-| 
port of mind, proceeding from ſome ſudden perturbation. | 
Hippoerates and Galen uſe the word to ſignify a ſtupor, 

or {tupefaQtion, in which the patient lies without mo- 
tion, without ſpeaking, or ſtirring, and with his eyes 


tion. 


| ECPTOMA, from exmimro, I fall out, a word uſed, by the 


ancient phyſicians, in three or four different ſenſes. It 


is ſometimes made to expreſs a luxation, or diflocation of | 


a bone. Sometimes it is uſed for the falling off of any 
corrupted part, ſometimes for the excluſion of the ſecun- 
dines after child-birth, and ſometimes for a falling down 
of the womb, or a deſcent of the omentum or the in- 
teſtine into the ſcrotum. . | ; 


Hippocrates has, in ſome places, uſed it as the name of 
an eruption. 7; 


' ECRITHMUS, from ex, without, and ibis, number, in| 
Medicine, an irregular pulſe, which obſerves no method, | 


nor number, incident to any age. Blancard. 


corrugatio, or wrinkling. | | 
ECSTATICI, Ex5aTexor, from eZi5nu, I am entranced, in 
Antiquity, a kind of diviners, who were caſt into trances 


or ecſtaſies, in which they lay like dead men, or afleep, | 


deprived of all ſenſe and motion; but, after ſome time, 
returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange relations of what 
they had ſeen and heard. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. 
E % ⅛—N . ]« ˙ͤu ppp 
ECSTROPHIUS, from «ex5pege, I turn out, a name given 
by the ancient writers in medicine, to any thing that 
threw out the internal tumors of the piles, ſo that exter- 
nal remedies might be applied to them. | 


 ECTHESIS, in Church Hijtory, a name which the empe- 
ror Heraclius gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed by 


him in 639. | | 
The word is Greek, enbecig, and ſignifies exp:/itron, 

The efhefis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 
eſtabliſhed only one will and one operation in Jefus 
Chriſt. Heraclius publiſhed it at the inſtigation of Atha- 


EON 


Roman church eſteemed it hereti 1 
council held at Rome, A. D. 635, Tejefed it in; 
John IV. though Honorius, in ſpite of hi. r the POntif 
had 8 it; and another edict was ! . 
ing the efbe/ts, called the Type. wh; : 
the ge 4 » Which ſoon ak 
ECTHLIMA, from ex0aiC, I preſs out, an view. 
_ from a violent compreſſion in the — 
ECTHLIPSIS, in the Latin Prasad 
an m is retrenched, or cut of che * es 
hots when — following word begins with avoue] 4 
The word is Greek, eilig, which ſigniges 1 
Thus, in multum ille, prod A 7 ag 
In ſcanning = 8 we drop the m at the end of 1 
tum, and only make three ſyllables i 
mult-il- le. : do arneg the two firſt words 
Some account the ehlip/is a poetical licence in 
verſification; but, in wen the elifon of TM ro 
when the following word in the ſame verſe he ins wy: 
a vowel, is a matter of neceſlity, not of lieenes, No 
Anciently, the 5 was likewiſe retrenched before x conſo. 
nant; as facundu ſuoque, for facundus, &c. In rej 
the m and were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Lith 
pronunciation ; as appears from Quintilian and it wg 
this that led the poets to retrench them at the ends g 
their words; as the like cauſe induced the French to dro 
their e feminine before a word beginning with a vow! 
to avoid the hiatus, or concourſe of vowels, 
ECTHYMA, from edv, I break out, a name given by 
Hippocrates to any pultule, or cutaneous eruption, 
ECTHY MO5$SI]IS, of eK, OX, and Jun, animus, mind, in 
Medicine, a vehement agitation and dilatation of tte 
blood and ſpirits; ſuch as happens in extraordinary em- 
tions of joy. _ : IS 
ECTOMIAS, from ev s“, I cut %, a name uſed by th 
ancient phyſicians, to expreſs a caſtrated animal. 
ECTRIMMA, from ex7TpiCo, 1 rub off, excoriation or gi 
ing. Hippocrates has uſed the word particularly tos 
preſs exulcerations of the ſkin about the os ſacrum, cx 
tracted by lying long in one poſture, in caſes of fraftur 
of the thigh, or in lingering illnefles, in which the yr 
tient is confined to his bed for a long tine. 
ECTROPIUM, from ex7pemo, I turn out, in Surgery, thi 
diſtemperature of the eye-lids, in which they are evertt 
or retracted, ſo as to ſhew their internal or red ſurface, 
and cannot ſufficiently cover the eye. Sometimes this 
a ſimple and original diſorder, and ſometimes it is on 
ſymptom of ſome other, as of an inflammation, ſarcom, 
tumor, or the like. This fometimes owes its original to 
the contraction of the ſkin of the eye-lids, by the ſcard! 
a wound, ulcer, burn, &c. or to the induration and 
contraction of the ſkin, after an inflammation, and ſo- 
times it in a great meaſure proceeds from the 1njudicious 
uſe of aſtringent collyriums, or eye-waters. 
When this diſorder is become inveterate, it is not cali 
cured; while recent, it is to be attempted by relaxing 
and elongating the {kin of the eye-lid, by the application 
of emollients, ſuch as the vapours of hot milk, or watt) 
oil of almonds, mucilage of quince-ſeed, and oumtment 
of marſhmallows. 'Theſe muſt be repeated every day, 
the ſkin of the eye-lid drawn frequently towards its right 
poſition, and when the patient goes to bed, the eye li 
| ſhould be brought together, and reſtrained in their hi 
per poſture by a plaſter, compreſs, and bandage. but 
if all this fail, and the caſe yet appear not incurable, nu 
nual operation muſt take place. : 
The operation is performed in the following manner 
firſt a ſemilunar inciſion is to be made in the OY 
ſkin of the eye-lid, next its tarſus, or cartilaginous my 
gin, making the angles of the inciſion, downward i 3 | 
upper lid, and upward in the under, that by this me : 
the ſkin may be elongated. If it does not appest 
ciently let out by one inciſion, two or three 2 
made, running parallel with the firſt, and at the di ub 
of a ſmall packthread. When the eye-lid is 2 ci 
ciently elongated, the inciſions mult be drefled ba lt 
dry lint ſtuffed into them, and afterwards wit gh 
armed with ſome vulnerary unguent, which 1 5 -aſ0f 
the ſkin from growing together again, and wil was *. 
new fleſh to be formed in the place, which ys 1 ; 
the ſkin. Laſtly, to forward the extenſion 0 : 2 
piece of ſticking plaſter ſhould be faſtened to the on 'he 
to keep it extended, and this muſt be continue” fn 
eye will ſhut cloſe. When this caſe bas 3 We 
the patient's birth, the cure is very difficult, o ol 
yet more hopeleſs cafe, when it happens to ILY #5 
from a weakneſs of the orbicular muſcle. Hei 


ger, P. 37 2. | | N ame 
EC TROT CA, from ex7rTpwgtw, I cauſe lo miſearry, 3" 


naſius, chief of the Jacobites, Cyrus patriarch of Alex- 
andria, and Sergius patriarch of Conſtantinople ; but the 


cines # 
given, by the ancient phyſicians, to ach medic 
bave a power to occaſion abortion- 10. 


* 


EDD 


85 — creſcences, formed on the fleſh. 


2 Errors among Medalliſit, an emboſſed figure, 
Frl. Ton of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured copy 

of impre 75 ion, or other ancient monument. 8 

of an inſcripe10 Ireck ; af denotes the original, or 
The word a the copy, Or image, moulded or {truck in 
150% my 23 echpon, the image in relieve, or em- 
crtux; 

ee ANAMORPHOSIS, 

"ihe 2 crown. See CROWN, Escvu, 


f ean the antique triangular-ſhaped 
Os the noble families of France 
been painted. This ſhield is to be ſeen on old 
_— d Le ruins; but the modern ſhield, which is 
meg rounded and pointed at the bottom, has ba- 


; f this. | Sf 

F u e e the covert- place for the lodging 

* houſing of horſes. The word is French. We uſe 
1 in 3 diſcourſe. . | | 

F. Be UERY. | i Eons 

103505 in Heraldy, an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcut- 


cheon. See EsCUTCHEON., 


YER : he 
3 a Sometimes it denotes certain officers in the king 


of France's houſhold, who help the king in mounting his 


orſe and alighting, and follow him on horſeback, and | 


wv his ſword. Theſe are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Oo emetſhers to the queen of France, and the maſ- 


euyers cavalcadours. See CAVALCADOUR. 


104 in Antiquities, is a ſyſtem of the ancient Icelandic, 
or Runic mythology, containing many curious particu- 
las of the theology, philoſophy, and manners, of the 
northern nations of Europe; or of the Scandinavians, 
wo had migrated from Aſia, and from whom our Saxon 
uceſtors were deſcended. Mr. Mallet apprehends that 
iwas originally compiled, ſoon after the Pagan reli- 


to the profeſſion of a ſcald or poet. It conſiſts of two 
principal parts; the ft containing a brief ſyſtem of 


ing a kind of art of poetry, and called Scalda, or Poetics. 
The moſt ancient Edda was compiled by Soemund Sig- 
ſuſſon, ſurnamed the Learned, who was born in Iceland 
about the year 1057. This was abridged, and rendered 


cars afterwards, by Snorro Sturleſon, who was ſupreme 
Judge of Iceland in the years 1215 and 1222 and it was 
publiſhed in the form 4 a dialogue. He added alſo the 


only three pieces that are known to remain of the more 


maal, and the Runic chapter. The Voluſpa, or pro- 
phecy of Vola or Fola, appears to be the text, on which 
the Edda is the comment. It contains in two or three 


on account of its laconic yet bold ſtyle, and its imagery 
and obſcurity. It is Fe a revelation of the de- 
crees of the Father o nature, and the actions and ope- 


| I of the world, with its various inhabitants, the func- 
ion of the gods, their moſt ſignal adventures, their 


quarrels with Loke, their great adverſary, and the ven- 
geance that enſued; | 


don of the final ſtate of the univerſe, its diſſolution and 


conflagration, the battle of the inferior deities, and the 
evil beings, 


of the good, and the puniſhment of the wicked. The 


Wamaal, or Sublime Diſcourſe, is attributed to the god | 


e » ſuppoſed to have iven theſe precepts of 
and twent \ mean, it is comprized in about a hundred 
Mr. Mallet de and reſembles the book of Proverbs. 
the Scandi as given ſeveral extracts of this treatiſe on 

mavian ethics. The Runic chapter contains 


a Mort yſtem of : : | ' 
chantments wrought by the pe and eſpecially of the en 
ters, of which Mr 


manuſcript copy of the Edda of Snorro is preſerved in 


dich gun of the univerſity of Upſal; the firſt part of 
2 been publiſhed with a 8 er 
M. Goranſon. The Latin verſion is printed as 


in Heraldry, a term ſignifying the ancient 


gon was aboliſhed, as a courſe of poetical lectures, for 
the uſe of ſuch young Icelanders as devoted themſelves 


hundred lines the whole ſyſtem of mythology, diſcloſed 
in the Eads, and may be compared to the Sibylline verſes, | 


wediſh and Latin ver- 


in the French Manege, is uſed for the riding- | 


f the horſe to princes, and perſons of quality, are | 
il alled ecuyers. Beſides theſe, there are others called | 


ECZEMA, from engt, ? an externally hot, A name given, 
by the ancient phyſicians, to any fiery puſtule on the | 


mythology, properly called the Edda; and the ſecond be- 


more eaſy and intelligible, about a hundred and twenty } 


ſccond part in the form of a dialogue, being a detail of | 
düferent events tranſacted among the divinities. The 


ancient Edda of Soemund, are the Voluſpa, the Hava- 


Tations of the gods. It deſcribes the chaos, the forma- | 


and concludes with a long deſcrip- | 


the renovation of the world, the happy lot | 


operation of Runic charac- | 
Mallet has alſo given a ſpecimen. A 


E DI 


firſt edition of the Edda was publiſhed by Reſenius, pro- 
feſſor at Copenhagen, in a large quarto vume, in the 
year 1665; containing the text of the Edda, a Latin 
tranſlation by an Icelandic prieſt, a Daniſh verſion, and 
various readings from different MSS. Mr. Mallet has 


panied with remarks; from which we learn, that the 
Lada teaches the docttine of the Supreme, called the 
Univerſal Father, and Odin, who lives for ever, governs 
all his kingdom, and directs the great things as well as 


man, and gave him a ſpirit or ſoul, which ſhall live, af- 
ter the body ſhall have mouldered away; and then all 
the juſt ſhall dwell with him in a place called Gimle or 
Vingolf, the palace of friendſhip ; but wicked men ſhall 
go to Hela, or death, and from thence to Niſſheim, or 
the abode of the wicked, which is below in the ninth 
world. It inculcates alſo the belief of ſeveral inferior 


yu and of goddeſſes, the chief of whom is Frigga, or 


ſpouſe of Odin, or the Supreme God; whence we may 
inter that, according to the opinion of theſe ancient phi- 
loſophers, this Odin was the active principle or ſoul of 


Edda likewiſe teaches the exiſtence of an evil being, called 
Loke, the calumniator of the gods, the artificer of fraud, 
who ſurpaſſes all other beings in cunning and perſidy. 
It teaches the creation of all things out of an abyſs or 
chaos; the final deſtruction of the world by fire; the 


into the boſom of the grand divinity, from whom all 
things proceeded, as emanations of his eſſence, and who 
will ſurvive all things; and the renovation of the earth 
in an improved ſtate. Fables 1, 2. 10. 16. 33. For a 
_ farther account of the Edda, ſee Mallet's Northern An- 


tiquities, vol. ii. 1770, paſlim. | 


graſs, ear ſb, and . 5 « „„ 
EDDY, Sax. of ed, backward, and ea, water, in Sea Lan- 


again. 


were, on the rudder of a ſhip under ſail, the dead water. 

An eddy wind is that which returns, or is beat back, from 

any fail, &c. | 8 | 55 
EDELING. See EpniLiNG, and ATHELING. | 
EDESSENUM, the name of a famous collyrium, reckoned 


among the number of the monohemera, or ſuch as cured 


— 


to have had its name Edeſſenum from the city of Edeſſa, 
where it was firſt invented, and in great uſe. Its com- 


four drams ; ceruſe, eight drams; cadmia, ſixteen drams 


uſed to waſh the eyes. 


that is making up to it. 

the line of the courſe which the ſhip formerly ſteered, 
when the ſails nearer the direction of the wind, or larger 
before the wind. | V | 


placed by way of borders around beds, compartiments, 
moſt proper. See Box. 
the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. 

into three orders, or claſſes of people; the eabilingi, the 


freemen, and the vaſſals or flaves. 
Inſtead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with atheling, or 


king's ſon, and the preſumptive heir of the crown. See 
ATHELING. | 


ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. | 
Edicts have no room in England, where the enacting of 
laws is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. 

In the Roman law we find frequent mention of the edi? 
of the prætor, quod pretor edixit, which was a phraſe ap- 
propriated to the ordinances of the prætor; though it was 
ſometimes alſo uſed on other occaſions. 

In the French law, edits, edits, make a great figure; they 


are of various kinds; ſome importing a new law, or re- 
4 | | | gulation, 


a ſupplement to Mr. Mallet's Northern Antiquities, The 


alſo given an Englifh tranſlation of the firſt part, accomæ 


the ſmall; who formed the heaven, earth, and air; made 


rea, 1. e. lady, meaning hereby the earth, who was the 


the world, which uniting itſelf with matter, had thereby 
put it into a condition to produce the intelligences, or in- 
ferior gods, and men, and all other creatures. The 


abſorption of the inferior divinites, both good and bad, - 


EDDISH, or Eav1sn, the latter paſture, or graſs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping z otherwiſe called ears 


guage, is when the water, at any place, runs back, con- 
trary to the tide, or ſtream, and ſo falls into the current 


The ſeamen call that eddy water which falls back, a3 it 


certain diſorders of the eyes, in one day. It is ſuppoſed 
polition was this: take gum arabic, tragacanth, ſarco- 
colla, acacia, and ſtarch, of each two drams; opium, 


theſe were all to be reduced to a fine powder, and after- 
_ wards mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water, to be 


EDGE in with a ſhip, in the Sea Language, is ſaid of a chace, 


EDGE away, is to decline gradually from the ſhore, or from 
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EDGINGS, in Gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 


&c. For the edgmngs of compartiments, box ſeems the 


EDHILING, EpnitinGvus, an ancient appellation of 
The Saxon nation, ſays Nithard, Hift. lib. iv. is divided N 


frilingt, and the laxzi; which ſignify the nobility, the 
ætheling; which appellation was likewife given to he 


EDICT, an inſtrument, Ggned and ſealed by a prince, to 
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E D U 


. as the edit of duels, that of ſecond marriages, 
C. 


Others the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment 


of duties, rents, &c. Sometimes articles of pacification, 
as the edi“ of Nantz, paſſed by Henry IV. in 1598, and 
\revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685, &c.—Edich are all 
ſealed with green wax, to ſhew that they are perpetual 
and irrevocable. 
Edits with them are much the ſame as proclamations 
with us; but with this difference, that the former have 
the authority of a law in themſelves, from the power 
which iſſues forth; whereas the latter are only declara- 
tions of a law, to which they refer, and have no power 
in themſelves. | | 


Epic, chamber of the. See CHñRAMRER. 
EDIFICE, Æoiriclou, a building. See Bu1LDING. 


EDILE, or rather EDILE. 
E 


The word is formed of the Latin, ædes and facio, I make. 
| See AHDiLk. 9 80 
DITOR, of eds, I publiſb, in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing, a perſon who takes care of publiſhing the work of 


another author, uſually an ancient author. 


[4 


Louvain doctors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sirmond, biſhop 


Walton, Mr. Hearn, &c. are learned editors; the Bene- 


* 


'E 


dictines of the Fathers, the Dauphins of the Claſſics, 
Hardouin of the Councils, &c. | | 


DUCA'TTION, the art of bringing up, forming, and in- 


ſtructing children. 


be follies of a too delicate education are well expreſſed in 
that device of an ape; which, by over careſſing and 


hugging its young ones, ſtrangles them; with this mot- 
1 


- 2" complettundo necat. Octavius Ferrarius has a very good 
Latin treatiſe on the ſubject of education, intitled Chiron; 
the name of the centaur, who was Achilles's tutor. 


Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe of Education is known to 
24 body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of 


his firſt book in enquiring whether a domeſtic, or a col- 
lege education be preferable, i. e. whether it be better to | 


bring up one's children at home, or ſend them to the 


education. | 
Ihe plan of education, 


colleges and public ſchools. After urging all that can | 


be ſaid on either ſide, he concludes for a college or ſchool| 


giate, ſhould be ſuited to the ſtation and views of pa- 


rents, and to the genius of their children; and it is alſo 


0 


5 right to conſult their conſtitution and inclination. 
great importance, that thoſe who are deſtined to oc- 


cupy ſuperior ſtations in ſociety, ſhould enjoy the bene- 
fits of an enlarged and liberal education; that they ſhould 
be furniſhed with every ſubſtantial and ornamental ac- 


compliſhment ; and thoſe that are intended for any par- 


_ ticular profeſſion or employment, ſhould be principally 


directed to thoſe {tudies which are appropriated to their 


-reſpeCtive views; and in every rank of life, an attention 
to the morals of youth ſhould be a primary object. 


Though the municipal laws of moſt countries have made 


no proviſion for conſtraining a parent to beſtow a proper 
education on his children; yet in the caſe of religion they 


EDULCORATION, of Anke 7 ſtveeten, in Pharmacy, is 


means they had been diſſolved, or which had been 
mingled with them, to effect a diſſolution. See AB- | 


EpvrcoraTioON, in Metallurgy, is the en ſe a by a 
* 


of moiſt ſolution, the ſaline parts adhering to bodies, 
and caten off ſrom the body, and the ſolution afterwards 


6 | - = 


are under peculiar reſtrictions in our own country. Some | 
of theſe reſtrictions, as they affect proteſtants who diſ- 
ſent from the religion of the ſtate, may be thought both 
impolitic and injurious, and have, therefore, lately been 
conſiderably relaxed; but thoſe which are deſigned to 
prevent the progreſs of popery, are prudent and neceſ-| 
fſuary. Thus, if any perſon ſends a child under his care 
beyond the ſeas, to be inſtructed in any popiſh college, | 
Kc. in the principles of the popiſh religion, or ſhall | 
contribute towards his maintenance, he ſhall forfeit | 
one hundred pounds, beſides the diſabilities incurred by 
the child 1o ſent. 1 Jac. I. cap. 4. and 3 Jac. I. cap. 5. 
11 and 12 W. III. cap. 4. and both ſhall be incapable of 
| ſuing in law or equity, of being executor or adminiſtra- | 
tor, of enjoying any legacy or deed of gift, or of bearing | 
any office in the realm; and he ſhall forfeit all his goods 
all his real eſtate for life. 


and chattels, and likewiſe 
Car: J. ep. 2, | 


the dulcifying or ſweetening of any food, or remedy, by 
means of honey, ſugar, or {yrups. | 


waſhings in cold water. 
Such is the dulcifying of the precipitates of mercury, 
metals, &c. by waſhing away thoſe ſharp ſalts, by whoſe 


ſolution in water, the ſalts that have been left a 


hering 
to a body after any operation. This is properl 


kind 


not ſoluble in water, being by that menſtruum taken up, 


whether it be domeſtic or colle- 


Eraſmus was a great editor of ancient writings; the 


F 


| 


It is} 


; 


_ EpulcoRaTION, in Chemiſtry, denotes the freſhening or ; 
2 Purging any thing of its ſalts, by repeated- lotions, or 


| 


| 


after ever ſo often repeated waſhings, is owing the grea 
| loſs artificers uſually find in reducing the calxes d 
gold and filver, made with acids, 


called filver eels, have their 
| ditches, and rivers; and is generally about two fee 


alopecia, caſes of deafneſs, and the hemorrhoids. 


See FisHING. 


The preſent age has been ſo well inſtr 


ſeparated from the remaini id, ei 

os filtration. as folid, either by Cubſidency 
It is proper, in this ſituation, to en]- 

body ho bi edulcorated, by n * 
the ſolution may have the ſpeedier ſucceſs; 
purpoſe, it ſhould alſo be kept continua)] ti or th 
a ſtick, while the water is on it, that all x 5 
body to be edulcorated which otherwiſe would 
them fink to the bottom, and remain applied; lone of 
bottom of the veſſel it is performed in N 0 
equally at one time or other contiguous to the A 
the edulcorating ſtuid, by which all ſolution a8 
greatly facilitated. Boiling water is alſo, in ſo N 
requiſite, for the heat of that, by the inward . 
rarefaction it occaſions, promotes, in an extr wks 
manner. faline ſolutions,” ondary 
A perfect ablution from the ſalt, however 
obtained by this method ; for as every part 
ſtruum contains in it a proportionable qu 
_—_— an yt 3 _ there remains alw 
ot the menſtruum thus impregnated in 
edulcorated, it is evident e alſo worker: 10 
proportionable quantity of ſalt for that menſtruum L 
us take, for inſtance, the alkaline ſalt in wood al | 
pour hot water on ſuch aſhes, and let them boil to ale 
for ſome time; then by decantation, or otherwiſe 1 g 
rate the lye or water impregnated with the {alt of 1 
aſhes, from the aſhes themſelves; there will re t 
after all you can do to pour it off, at leaſt one-fourth art 
of the lye among the aſhes, and of courſe a Papo 
able part of the diſſolved ſalt. Pour more water on this 
and decant it off again, a quantity of falt, chough muck 
lefs than the former, will again remain; and fo on, i 
the operation be repeated ever ſo often; only the ſalt wil 
be in leſs and leſs quantity every time. Very frequen 
repetitions of this operation are therefore always nect\ 
ſary; and even where the operator has tired himſelf wit 
them, a nice experimenter will always find ſome fmal 
portion of the ſalt remaining. „ 

To this remaining of the ſaline particles, in ſome degre 


© patts of the 


18 not alyz 
of the men. 
antity of the 


main, 


For the ſmall remain. 
der of the acids which yet adhere, being agitated by a 
impetuous, and eſpecially by an open fire, carry of 
in their evaporation a great many particles of the meta; 
with them, not even excepting aqua fortis itſelf, which 


is ſaid to be, nay, and really is, of a fixing nature, but 
that only in a certain degree. Cramer, Art, of Af, 


196. | 


EDYSTONE light-bouſe, lying off Plymouth harbour, wa 


firſt erected by the corporation of the Trinity-houſe in 
1696 in conſideration of which, the maſters, &c. of 


Engliſh ſhipping agreed to pay one penny a ton outwards 


and inwards. It was demoliſhed by the ſtorm of 1703, 
and re- erected by act of parliament in the 4th of queen 
Anne, and the ſame duty on tonnage of ſhips granted for 
its ſupport, which law was enforced in the 8th of Anne. 
It has been ſince deſtroyed and rebuilt. 


FEEL, Anguilla, in Ichthyology, a ſpecies of the MUREN4. 
Ihe common eel is the fimple coloured muræna, with 


the loweſt jaw longeſt : it has three fins, viz. two pedio- 
ral? ſtanding on each fide, and a fingle low back-fin, which 


beginning at ſome diſtance from the head, runs along 


the back to the tail, and returns again underneath as far 


as the anus. The extremity of this fin, which forms 


what may be called the tail, is neither round nor ſquare, 


but ſubacute. Fels vary much in their colour, from? 


ſooty hue to a light olive-green ; and thoſe which are 
bellies white, and through- 
See GRIGs. _ 


out a remarkable clearneſs. 8 "EI 1 
The eel is common in all our freſh waters, ponds 


length, though ſome are often caught much larger. 
The fat of eels is accounted vulnerary, and good wa 
by Mr. 


! 4 ended 
dried livers and galls of eels, are recomm Works, 


Boyle, to aſſiſt women in hard labour. Boyle's 
Obſ. vol. i. p. 93. 3 ; 
Eeel-fiſhing is 2 divers kinds, as ſnigling, bobbing, K. 


1 : 7 ich bas 
There is ſcarce any animal, the generation of which b 


ſo much perplexed and puzzled the . of *. | 
learned and curious as this. 


Ariftotle firſt gave bi a 
to an opinion, that eels were of no ſex, nor did propel, 
their ſpecies like other animals, but were P. 
gendered of the mud; and as wild and abſurd a pai 
this is, there have not been wanting many, even in tie} 


. . ” 1 into It, 
later and more enlightened times, who have give? a * 
ucted in the 1 


; . erdamy 
of animal generation, by the works of Swamm 


Lewenhoeck, Malpighi, Redi, Ray, 


ales, } 
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a great num 
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| : 7 aha ſame valuable kind, that 

of 1. agents " doubt but all animals are pro- 
he. the copulation of Par e Ger 
gue" of eel; being found in new ponds, is ea ac 


the oddit | know that Dr. Plot, and many 
counted 0. _ er ee of whole droves of them 
others, 1 0h or pond, and croſſing the meadows to- 
: 6 another. We know that the ee, of all 

ſilnes, lives the longeſt out of water; and it is not 
ihe | to conceive, that it may, without any incon- 
rde ſpend ſo much time out of that element as is 
_—_— for the paſſing from one water to another ; 
veel 2 number of theſe fiſhes have found a new 
and wag no wonder that they continue in it, ſince 
ond, 5 on worms and other inſets of the earth z and 
—— robability that theſe may be ſound in peculiarly 
* ade in the pace where the earth has been 
de diſturbed, and where they have not been preyed 


* rned world at this time generally allows, 
Tg _ genic rote like other animals, by parents of 
505 kind, yet there remain many doubts about the 
_ in which this is performed; ſome allowing the 
wr * be like the generality of other animals, of different 
958 in the different individuals; and others affirming 
that they are all hermaphrodites, each having the parts 
of generation of both ſexes. Rondeletius affirms, they 


gerent ſexes ; and Mr. Allen, who has given a very 
ien pee concerning them, in our Philoſophical | 


Tranſactions, is of the ſame opinion; and both ſay, 


curious paper 


he parts of the ſexes may be diſcovered, on a care- 
fa nſpertion, and ſome found to be males, and others 


buried in a large quantity of fat; and they are of opi- 
nion, 


concluded that they did not exiſt at all. : 4 
Among thoſe who allow the eel to be produced like other 
mimals, from animal parents, which have the ſexes, 

| ſome arc of opinion that they are viviparous; and others, 


Mr. Chartwynd, ſeems to have determined this great 
antroverſy, by obſerving, that if the aperture under the 
ly of the at 

k cut at that time, the young eels will be ſeen to come 
forth alive, after the operation. Mr. Lewenhoeck ſays, 


thereſore concludes, that they are hermaphrodites; and 
| he ſuppoſes that they have no male parts of generation, 
like tboſe of other animals, but that the office of theſe 
i5 performed by a liquor analogous to the male ſeed of 
animals, which is contained in certain glands, ſituated 
on the inſide of the uterus itſelf. 5 8 | 


neſs; but the common freſh-water ee! ſeems intended to 
bare been limited to a certain ſmall ſize ; yet, at times, 
there have been caught ſome which have greatly exceed- 


of the CONGER, or ſea-eel, ſee Tab. Fiſh. fig. 11. at full 


neſs of a man's thighz and, when of this ſize, they 


but, by what we ſee of them, there is reaſon to believe, 


o exceed it, are like the monſtrous common eels, acci- 
dentally increaſed to a preternatural bulk. Pliny and 

linus talk of eels of thirty foot long ; but the largeſt 
, _ even of our monſtrous ones, come greatly ſhort 
" at. The conger always has a ſort of barbs; and an 
ee ot has not thoſe, may always be aſſuredly known 
10 t 5 character alone, to be a true freſh-water eel, 
and ever ſo large. Of this kind, the Thames, and 

me other rivers about London, ſeem to have furniſhed 


memorates the taking of two of theſe, in the Philoſophi- 
"al Tranſactions; the one near Crickſea in Eſſex, as 


ve i 
ud loot five inches long, and meaſured twenty-two | 


inches round. The wei 
. ght of this was about twent 

. wege is the ſtint that Aldrovand gives to 2 
very rare] l 7 laying, that they ſometimes, though 
cecd it do come up to this, but that they never ex- 
"wag = © other was caught near Maldon, and was 
and its wei 1 twenty-ſeven inches in circumference, 
belly ther "SAT. was ng pounds. Out of its back and 
ture N taken five pounds of fat. This crea- 
violence of 2 have been brought down the river by the 
tion when wes land-flood, and was in a wounded con- 
its back The n by the fiſhermen, having a hurt upon 
2 WNICh it ſeemed to have got in paſſing through 


f parents like themſelves; and 


ſemales: but theſe parts are, in both ſexes, they ſay, | 


that hence proceeded the miſtake of Ariſtotle and | 
bis followers, who, not being able to find theſe parts, | 


that they are oviparous : but a gentleman of our nation, | 


„Which looks red in the month of May, | 


that he found an uterus in every eel he examined ; and | 


| Theconger, or ſea-cel, uſually grows to a very great big- | 


ed this their agg ſtated limit. The common ſize | 
growth, is the length of nine or ten foot, and the thick- | 
will weigh from thirty to forty, or fifty pounds; though | 
Salvian ſays, they uſually do not exceed thirty. Strabo | 
tells us of ſome of them growing to eighty pound weight; 


that between twenty-five and thirty pounds weight ſeems | 
theirnatural ſtint, at full growth ; and that thoſe which | 


e largeſt of any part of Europe. Mr. Dale com- 


E EL 


river eh and long ſince theſe, ſo lately, indeed; as iti 

the year 1748, one of theſe large eels was taken at Lime- 

houſe, where it was left on ſhore by the tide; it was 

five foot ſix inches long, and as thick as a man's thigh 

its weight was twenty-ſeven pounds: | 

EeL, Electrical. See GyMNnoTUs. | | 

EeL, Indian, anguilla Indica, in Zoology, the name of the 
Eaſt-Indian eel, of which there are two kinds, the 
one all over ſpotted with brown, and the other of a 
fine yellow colour, ſtreaked with red. The fleſh of this 
is not accounted wholeſome. 

Eer, Sea, anguilla marina, a fiſh common under holes of 
rocks, about the ſhores in many parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
It is of a duſky brown colour, variegated with rhoms 
boidal ſpots, not unlike thoſe on the ſkins of ſnakes. 
The anterior part of its body is thin and ſlender, the 
hinder part very thick; its noſe is long, its mouth large, 
and commonly gaping open, and its teeth very ſharp, 

but very ſmall. It | 25" extremely fat, and is very whole- 
ſome and well taſted; yet thoſe who kill a number of 
them are ſaid to be affected with tremors, and ſome- 


* o 


farther miſchief. 


times with a drowſineſs, which however goes off without 


EeLs, microſcopic, in four paſte. The long-bodied animal- 


cules, diſcovered by the microſcope in vinegar, ſour 
paſte, and many other ſubjects, have, from their figure, 


been generally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the micro- 


ſcopic animalcules, by the name of cet. Theſe, and the 
other kinds, have been, by the moſt judicious naturaliſts; 
ſuppoſed to be produced of the eggs of other animalcules 
of the fly kind, floating in the air. But thoſe in paſteare 


_ diſcovered to be viviparous animals, producing living crea- 


tures of their own ſhape. In order to be always fur- 


niſhed with theſe minute eels ready for the microſcope, 
take ſuch paſte as bookbinders commonly uſe, of a mo- 
derate conſiſtence, and expoſe it to the air in an open 


veſſel, and prevent its becoming hard or mouldy, by oc- 
caſionally ſtirring it. After ſome days it will turn 


ſour; and, if examined attentively, you may diſcern 
multitudes of exceedingly ſmall, long, ſlender, wriggl- 
ing animalcules, which grow larger daily, till you will 


be able to ſee them with the naked eye. In order to 
promote their coming forward, pour now and then a 
drop of vinegar on the paſte, and then they may be pre- 
ſerved all the year: the continual motion of theſe ani- 


the paſte, which is belt kept in ſome glaſs veſſel. Apply 
them to the microſcope on a ſingle talc or iſinglaſs, after 
having firſt put upon it a ſmall ſpot of water fo 
_ ſwim about in, the internal motion of their bowels may 
be plainly perceived ; and when the water is almoſt dried 
away, and they are nearly expiring, their mouths may 
be ſeen opening to a conſiderable width. On cutting one 


different growths, and all included in their proper mem- 


coil and uncoil themſelves pretty briſkly ; and the moſt 
mature are ſeen to make ſtrong efforts towards the diſ- 


in the young ones, as ſoon as produced. Phil. 'Tranf. 


Ne 478. 5 13. and vol. xliv. p. 67. and Baker's Microſ. 


1743, p- 81, &c. See ANIMALCULE. 
EE Ls in vinegar. See VINEGAR. 


EEL-Fares, is uſed for the fry or brood of eels. Stat. 25. 


EEL-pout, in Ichthyology, the oo 78 name of the muſtela 
fluviatilis, a fiſh of the gadus 


| bearded gadus, with two fins on the back, and with both 
jaws of the ſame length. See Gapvus. | 


This fiſh is caught in the Trent, and many other of our 
rivers, and in {ome places called a burbot, and is a very 


delicate fiſh for the table. 


The name is derived from the German aelput, which 


is in that language the name of the ſame fiſh, and is 
compounded of the words acl, an eel, and puit or pudd, a 
reg; ſo that the Engliſh word ſhould properly be the 
eel-frog. It is commonly, when full grown, about four- 
teen inches long, and is ſlender in proportion to its 
length, and ſomething of the ee/-ſhape, but too ſhort for 
its thickneſs, to be truly ſo. It is very ſoft and ſlippery 
to the touch, like the cel, and is covered either merely 
with a ſlimy matter, or elſe with extremely minute ſcales. 
It is of the colour of a tench; its head is large and flat, 


ſome mill, 
Von. It Ne is and the other were evidently freſh- 


its noſtrils {mall _ round, and its jaws beſet with ve 
| 3 | | r 


malcules will contribute to prevent any mouldineſs in 


or them to 


of theſe paſte-eels in two acroſs the middle, a long and 
ſlender tube is ſeen to ſhoot out from each of the divided 
ends, and a number of ſeeming ova iſſue from this; 
but theſe examined ſtrictly, appear to be living eels of 


branes; ſome move themſelves but ſlowly, while others 


engaging themſelves of their enveloping membranes, and 
at length ſucceed, and ſwim at liberty, like their parent 
animal. The tube thruſt out each way, on dividing the 
body, is properly the uterus of the animal, which in the 
larger eels is ſeen to be full of dark ſpots, and are the 
embryo eels; and theſe dark ſpots are alſo to be obſerved 


dus kind, according to Artedi, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of the 
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ſmall teeth, which make them feel rough like a file 
and there is, beſide theſe, a ſemicircular ſpot in the pa 
late, rough in the ſame manner. There are two fins on 
the back, and one on the belly, reaching from the anus 


to the tail; and it has a little beard from the extremity 
of the lower jaw, and between the noſtrils and end of 


the ſnout, two others, and ſeven gills. Willughby's | 


Hiſt. Piſc. p. 125. There is another variety of ee/-pout, 
which Linnæus has made a ſpecies of BLENN1vs : theſe 


are viviparous, and bring forth two or three hundred | 
young at a time, a little after the depth of winter, 'They | 


are common in the Ef:, at Whitby in Yorkfhire, and 
are a coarſe fiſh, (547 
EeL-ſpear, a forked inſtrument with three or ſour jagged 

teeth, uſed for catching eels; that with four teeth is the 

beſt. This is ſtrnck into the mud at the bottom of the 


river; where, if it ſtrikes againſt eels, it is ſure to bring 


them up. 75 
EE I- bacted, a term uſed by the dealers in horſes, for ſuch 
as have black lifts along their back. | 


_ EFFARE, or Errrave, in Heraldry, a term applied to a 


beaſt, when rearing on its hind legs, as if it were af- 
frighted. | | 


EFFECT, the reſult or conſequence of the application of a | 


_ cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubject. | 
It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or 


adequate is are always proportionable to the powers | 


bol their cavufes. 


ErFEcrT is alfo of ſome farther import in the arts; as 


when we fay in Painting and Architecture, that ſuch a 


contraſt, or ſuch a drapery, or ſuch an attitude, have a} 


fine or an ill ef, i, e. are beautiful, noble, or the 


contrary. Too many breaks, and little enrichments, in| 
a building, have a pitiful #2, i. e. they give it a mean 


aſpect. 


hand which direct the horſe. 


They diſtinguith four Fes of the hand, viz. in ufing ; 
the bridle to put a horſe forwards, draw him backwards, | 
and ſhifting it out of the right hand into the left, or 


vice verſa. 


See CHATTELS, © | | | 
The hes of merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 


three claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful. By an ordon-| 


nance of the French court in 1673, every merchant is 
. obliged to take an inventory or review every year, of all 
his efeas of every kind. | | 


ErfrecTs, Vacant. See VACANT. _ | 
EFFECTIONS, in Geometry, the geometrical conftruCtions | 


of propoſitions. 


The term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and prac- | 
tices ; which, when they are deducible from, or founded | 
upon tome general propoſitions, are called the geometrical | 


efections thereof. 


ſervice. 


EFFEMINATE, effminati, according to the vulgate, are 


mentioned in feveral places of ſcripture. The word 1s 


there uſed to ſignify ſuch as were conſecrated to fome | 
profane god, and proſtituted themſelves in honour off 


him. 


The Hebrew word, Kadi, tranſlated effeminatus, properly 


fignifies conſecrated, and hence was attributed to thoſe of 


of Baal and Aſtarte. | 
Moſes expreſsly forbids theſe irregularities among the 
Tiraelites 3 but the hiſtory of the Jews ſhews, that they 


were notwithſtanding frequently practiſed. Levit. xxiii. 


18. Calmet. Dic. Bibl. in voc. 


cordingly it is a title very extenſively applied; as to the 


mufti and emirs; to the prieſts of moſques, to men of | 
5 learning, and of the law. 'The grand chancellor of the |. 


empire is called rei-efend:. 


' EFFERVESCEN CE, is popularly uſed for a light ebullition, 


or a briſk inteſtine motion, produced in a liquor by the 
firſt action of heat, without any notable ſeparation of its 
parts. | | 


 EFFERVESCENCY, in Chemiſtry, is not applied to all ebulli- | 


tions or motions produced by fire, but only to thoſe re- 
ſuiting from the mixture of bodies of different natures 
which, by their acting on one another, occaſion a heat, 
reſembling the ebullition or boiling produced by fire. 

The two moſt common oppoſites, acids and alcalies, on 


being mixed, cauſe a great ebullition or frothing, but no | 


great heat; but the ſolutions of ſome metals in aqua 
fortis, cauſe intenſe heat, and emit flame. Aromatic 
_ oils mixed with acid mineral. ſpirits, actually kindle 
und burn with violent exploſions ; and ſome vegetable 


lubſtances, putrefying with moiſture, will ſometimes | 


— 


_ Errecr, in the Manege, is applied to the motions of the 


ErxecTs, in Commerce, &c. the goods poſſeſſed by any] 
_ perſon, whether moyeable or immoveable; particularly | 
thoſe which merchants and dealers acquire by trade. | 


EFFECTIVE men, in Military-language, are ſoldiers fit for 


either ſex, who publicly proftituted themſelves in honour | | 


EFFENDI, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies maſter : and ac- 


force of coheſion between the particles of 


burning; the more volatile alcalies, whether ſpontane- 


burning. 4. Certain bodies, improperly called aicais 
only on account of their agreeing with genuine alcalics 
in fermenting with acids; theſe are many of the bots 
and other earths, bones, chalk, corals, crabs-eyes, horns 


metals, antimony, biſmuth, lapts calaminaris, hz: 


with thoſe of the third and fourth, either fooner or later, 
and with more or leſs ſtrength, as they are in themſelves 
_. weaker or ſtronger : this efferveſcence continues till the 
point of ſaturation is obtained, and then ceaſes; and at 


bother of the ſubſtances is ſoftened. 2. The bodies _ 
_ firſt claſs make an efferveſcence with thoſe of the ail 
though only ſome with others, and not univerſal 
ſome do this with more, and others with leſs ſtre 


than heat ariſes in the ebullitions of 


E F F 


heat ſo as to kindle what lies dry about d. 
heap where the putrefaction e 5 Part of th, 
dung-will grow hot, and haycocks often ky "Ps of 
actual fire, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 46. p. 475. ndle in 
Chauvin defines efferveſcence more ſcientifieat 
violent expnlfion of the air, out of the pores 4 to þ 
ticles of one body, by the intruſion of hag the pe; 
another body mixed therewith into thoſe rey 
eee. Sls 1 e wes e RD beſo: 
n order for Ferveſcence to take place, the no | 
latter body muſt be ſuppoſed ae Peach te 
and figure, to the wha of the other, ſo that = bulk 
enter and fill the ſame like wedges; and beſid "} May 
mult be a ſtrong degree of attraction between Xl = 
ticles of the two bodies, ſtronger than the allrad 


bodies alone. | N AY 
Hence it ſhould ſeem, that Ferveſcence only differs « 

fermentation in the degree of exploſion 3 Which i; 155 
veſcences, occaſioned by the greater purity and Freeda, 
the acid and alkali, 1s greater than in fermentation. 
but FERMENTATION is now uſed in a more elne 


ſenſe. 5 | 
Of efferveſcences, ſome are hot, and others ld, Of the 
firlt kind are thoſe produced by mixture of oil of tar. 
per deliguium, with ſpirit of vittiol; quicklime, with al 
water; all acid ſpirits, with alkaline or earthy bodies 
aqua fortis, ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua ſo: 
&c. with metallic bodies, marcaſites, and miner. 
coral, with lemon or orange-juice ; marble, with fir 
of ſalt; chalk, crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and il 
ſhells, with acids. In all which, the efferveſcenes : 
attended with a more or leſs intenſe heat. | 
The principal bodies in which er veſcences happen, ar, 
1. Native vegetable acids, as moſt juices of trees, fhrubs 
and plants, that run in the ſpring ; moſt juices of un 
ſummer fruits; particular juices, when ripe, as thoſe 
oranges, lemons, citrons, tamarinds, ſorrel, wood-ſons 
and crabs; fermented vegetables, as the meals when the 
turn four, Rheniſh and Moſelle wine, and tartar 3. vey 
tables twice fermented, native and diſtilled vinegar, 
the acids of animals, from tartiſh or acid vegetables. 
ment, as in the chyle, four milk, whey, butter 
and the whey thereof. 2. The native foſſile acids, » 
the acid of ſulphur, alum, or vitriol; or theſe acits, 
they lie concealed in ſulphur or vitriol ſtones or « 
thence extracted by a violent fire, or a ſtronger aci, 
as in the ſpirit of nitre, ſalt, alum, vitriol, or fulphu. 
3. True fixed alcalies, made of any vegetable matter! 


iy 


ous, as in garlic, onions, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, & 
produced by putrefaction from animal or vegetable fl 
jects, or procured from the ſame by diflillation an! 


hoofs, and nails of animals, pearls, ſhells of fiſt, &. 
ſtones, and teeth. 5. The ſeven metals. 6. The tem: 


tites, lime, and the like. _ ER 
Hence we have four general rules: 1. That the bodies 
of the firſt claſs almoſt conſtantly make an efferoijeentt 


that time uſually the acrimony both of the one and the 


oth ; 


and at the end, vitriols are uſually produced. 2: | ic 


bodies of the firſt claſs act in the ſame manner with * 
of the firth. 4. The bodies of the third, fourth, 3% 
and ſixth claſſes, being mixed together, are {carce 88 
to make any efferveſcence; hence acids are foune 5 
this effect in particular along with the reſt, 9 1 
it is limited. = The beſt ſpirit of vinegar, Powe” 4 
oil of tartar per deliquium, makes no erb- wa: f the 
but it does afterwards, and in doing it, wWeakens ? 
alkali. | 118 kes it 
Pure volatile alkali, when freed from its oil, mas « 


. . * . Ore wo 
efferveſcence with diſtilled vinegar; but much 95 ter 
| this kind; WI" 


8 » heat in ,. 
| ferences produce heat in“! 
the generality of other efferveſcences p th up to 20 


rious degrees, from the leaſt ſenſible warmt n 
flame. A dram of oil of cloves, mixed with war 1 
of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, raiſes a thick ſmoa 0 5 yy 
the midſt of it a ſtrong red flame, and the mp rope 
dueed to a dry ſpungy maſs : in this caſe the wo 0 4 
is not made with acid and alkali, but with 2 hodich 
very rich oil. There are alſo two hard and cold e 


"<4 aw ons o% ee rm. T crc. ©» 
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— 
= 


1 phur, which being ground together, and 
i, ne ele with water, make a ſpontaneous effer+ 
made i 

be eee art ii. p. 340. 3 | 

* e oil of turpentine, mixed together, 
on ſuch a vehement heat, that unleſs they be 
122 drop by drop, they are apt to burſt forth into a 


flame, and 
Generallf the 

tv Of the in 
1 cireumſtances prod 
veſcing with acl 
the greateſt heat, 
Powdered coral, 
duces a cold ? r veſcence, 
hence, that the pores 
it may be eaſi a Ipirity . 
ear fiction or collifion of the parts, ſuch as would be 
necefſary to generate any conſiderable heat. "A 
An eforveſcence may alſo be produced by the mixture of 
many other cold liquots. See DISSOLUTION. 3 
FrrERVESCENCE, in Vintage, a term appropriated by Port- 
zius and others, to ſignify that working of wine, which is 
by ſame, though improperly, called fermentation, there- 


ſubſtances which 
flammable principle; are thoſe which in 
uce the greateſt heat in er- 


when it diffolves theſe bodies. 
mixed with diftilled vinegar, pro- 


according to theſe authors, is nothing elſe but the action 
and re-action of the internal parts of the acid and alkali 
of the Huids, by which the ſpirits are ſeparated without 
precipitation; whereas, they ſay, by efferveſcence, there 


amount to fermentation. Fermentations are properly 
the mutual ſtrugglings between contrary principles, as 
between acid and alkali, or the like; but efferveſcences 
vill happen between principles of the ſame kind, pro- 


ſtronger acid poured upon a weaker, will raife an Fer- 


is not, however, of this kind, but the acid and alkali 
which are in them mult raiſe this by their action upon 


 ifcrueſeence ceaſeth. 

k has been ebſerved 
nit always efferveſce more or leſs ſtrongly, at the 
time of the bloſſoming of the vines. 


pathy, or ſuch hidden cauſes; but it is only owing to 
the heats of that ſeafon, which ſet the two falts at work 
upon one another. Portzius de Vin. Rhenan. | 


150 years there have been 
of efficacious grace. 


there is no grace 
but what effectuall 
Effrcaciots g 
pms the heart, in 
ce its effect, however it be opp re 8 
A. deer. be oppoſed or filed by the 


y determmes the will to act. 


ome divines maintain „that efficacious grace is efficacious | 
ce of itſelf, if there be any ſuch | 
IO SON roduces its effect merely of itſelf, | 
ot 1n virtue of any confent of the will. Calvin is | 
uſed the term, gratia efficax per fe, grace | 


of itſelf, Eeccinus gra 
thing, is that which 1 


the firſt that 
efficacious of itſelf. 
A late divine holds the 
m this; that efficacious 
ral neceflity of doing 
dent grace, joined 
e Arminian and 


efficacy of grace in itſelf to conſiſt 
grace 1s always joined with a mo- 
the thing it inclines to; and ſuſ- 
with a moral impotence of doing it. 
fity of ain, Popiſh way of conceiving the neceſ- 
wanting, at leaſt race, 18, that this grace is never 
own default: * 1 righteous, 
mner graces tney always ſta 
ray | * 12 
by Te hi 2 grace; and that theſe do in- 
though the ts we, when they are not rejected, 
reſiſt, e q 8 remain without effect, becauſe men 
ale branch yielding their conſent thereto. 

tween ſoul maintains, that the mutual commerce 

and body, i. e. life, has no other vincu- 


um or nein: | 
that C, Principle but the efficacy of God's decrees; and 


E To | | 
Which produces a1 
Molophers uſu 


Nature ; 


nd in need of other 


effect. See Cavs and ErFecT. 
ally diſtinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in 
nt, final, formal, and material, See each 
pe article, 

"Philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the 


n eſſence of an ei 3 . 
a Hictent cauſe. Ariſtotle defines 
bee, that from which; or the firſt principle of 


ak the phial. | | 
brea 5 contain a ſenfible quan- 


truly and properly ſufficient, in order to 


1 will even produce actual fire and flame; | 


ds; and of all acids, the nitrous produces | 


which has been accounted for | 
of the coral being very great, 
ly diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any | 


br confounding two very different things. Fermentation, | 


are no ſpirits ſeparated, ſo that all fermentation is done | 
by means of efferveſeence 3 but all efferveſcence does not | 


rided one be much ſtronger thari the other. Thus a | 
uuſcente, but no fermentation. The efferveſcence of wine | 
one another, the alkalifate parts eombating with the acid | 
ones, till they have wholly ſated them, and then the | 
by many, that wine in the caſks | 


This has been | 
ſuppoſed by the yulgar to be owing to ſomething of ſym- | 


EFFICACIOUS, Errgetvatr, in Theology. Within theſe 

great diſputes on the ſubject | 
Grace is uſually divided into ſuf- | 
heient and efficacious ; though the Janſenifts hold, that | 
ſufficient but what is efficacious, i. e. 


race is that which enlightens the mind, and 
fuch manner, as always to pro- 


except through their 


biloſopby. An Erpricievt cauſe is that 


N 
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The 2ffcient is called id unde, that from which; as the end 
or final cauſe, is that, propter quod, for which; the ex- 
emplar, ad quod, that to which; the matter, ex quo, that 
out of which; and the form, per quod, that by which. 
Others of the ſchoolmen define gfficient to be principium 
per je influens in aliud fine mutatione fur. The Ramiſts, 
after Plato and Cicero, define an ficrent to be that, @ qua 
res oft, from which a thing is; to which a great author ob- 
jecting, that a thing may be alſo from its end, adds, 
that an efficient is that, @ qua res vera cauſalitate proficiſcitur. 
Others define efficient to be, que per actionem caufat, that 
which cauſes by acting; for to effect, every body knows, 
is to act; and hence neither a procatarctic, nor an ex- 
emplary cauſe, are properly efficient, though uſually 
ranked among them. 
Laſtly, others define an zffcient to be a cauſe, a qua aliud 
producatur, from which fomething is produced; conſequently, 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe is called an et; and thus 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world, and the world the 
effect of God: to which definition of an efficient, all the 
former definitions are reducible, ö 
An efficient cauſe, then, is either phyſical, as the fire is 
the efficient cauſe off heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the 
cauſe of a murder; or univerſal, which in various cir- 
cumſtances produces various effects, as God and the ſun; 
or particular, as a horſe which produces a horſe ; or uni- 
vocal, which produces an effect like itſelf, as a horſe be- 
gets a horſe 3 or equivocal, according to the old doctrine, 
as the ſun producing a frog; or natural, which acts not 
only without precept in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo 
from within, and according to its own inclination, in op- 
poſition to violent, as fire acts when it warms ; or fpon= 
taneous, as a dog eating; or voluntary and free. 
Others conſider ficient cauſes, either as principal, or as 
inſtrumental ; others, either as next or remote, of as 
mediate or immediate; others, in fine, divide 2fficient 
cauſes among all the kinds of beings, natural and ſuper- 
natural, fpiritual and corporeal, ſubſtantial and acci- 

dental, vital and not vital, &c. | 0 
But the moſt celebrated diviſion of efficients is that into 

td nd. ou 3 8 

A frſi efficient cauſe is that between which and the 

effect there is ſome neceſſary connection: of which kind 

there is ndiſe bur God lone... ni 

A ſecond efficient cauſe is that from which an effect fol- 

lows in confequence of the will or conſtitution of the 

Creator, and which the Carteſians call an occaſional 

cauſe. „ „„ 
But theſe precarious or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, 
no caufes at all, but only antecedent effects. This is 
eaſily ſhewn : for, 1. All action, at leaſt all corporeal 
action, is contained in motion; but motion can only re- 
ſult from the firſt cauſe, it being an allowed principle, 
that body of itſelf is inert and inactive. The true cauſe 
of motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, not a corporeal nature. 
2. But neither can a finite ſpiritual nature be the chief 
caufe of motion; for there is no neceſſary connection 
between the will, e. gr. of an angel and the motion of a 
body, nor between that of any other being, except God. 
Thus, when an angel wills, a ſtone moves, becauſe 
God has conſtituted ſuch a law between the will of the 
angel and the motion of the ſtone : and thus we move 
our hands when we pleaſe; not that the foul is the 
principal cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional 
ens ETHER: oo nt one, 35 fs, „ 

EFF:ciENnTs, in Arithmetic, the numbers given for an ope- 
ration of multiplication, called alſo the fa#tors. vec 
FacToR and COEFFICIENT. VVV | 

The gficients are the multiplicand and multiplier. 

EFFIGY, ErrrGiss, a portrait, or repreſentation of a per- 
ſon to the life. See PORTRAIT. | - 

EFyF1GY, is alſo uſed for the print or impreſſion of 
repreſenting the prince's head who ſtruck it. | 

EFFIGY, to execute or degrade in, denotes the execution or 
degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, 
who cannot be apprehended or ſeized. | | 
In France, they hang a picture on a gallows or gibbet, 

wherein is repreſented the criminal, with the quality or 
manner of the puniſhment: at the bottom is written the 

| ſentence or condemnation. Such perſons as are ſentenced 
to death are executed in g. mes 8 

EFFLORESCENCE, of ex, out, and flas, flower, in Botany, 
denotes the blooming of a flower. 

EFFLORESCENCE, in Chemiſtry, denotes an operation which 
certain bodies undergo, when a kind of meal or powder 
is formed on their ſurfaces ;z and this may happen either 
by decompoſition or drying; as to cobalt in the firlt caſe, 
and to the cryſtals of marine alkali, Glauber's falt, alum, 
&c. in the ſecond. 

EFFLORESCENCE, in Medtcine, a breaking out of humours 
in the ſkin; as in the meaſles, or the like. See Ex- 


a coin, 


change and 
ref ; 
Uzi. e. of production and conſervation. 
I | 


- 


ANTHEMA, 
| EF- 


EFFLUENT fever, is ſometimes uſed for an inflammatory | 
fever. | | 
Dr. Morgan propoſes to cure ſuch by ſweats raiſed by low | 

cooling drinks. N 

EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles 
from any body; or an emanation of ſubtile corpuſcles 
from a mixed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of 
tranſpiration. : 
Odoriferous bodies, every one knows, are continually 

_ emitting ſubſtantial via, by means whereof it is, that 
they excite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute 
effluvia are ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of 
tumes and vapours. 

Some bodies are found to emit Muvia for a great number 
of years, without any conſiderable loſs, either as to bulk 
or weight; as divers odorous bodies, the tenuity of 

whoſe emanant corpuſcles is incredible; not but that the 
loſs they ſuſtain by the continual emiſſion of Muvia may 
be made up to them by the reception of other ſimilar 

Muvia of the ſame kind of bodies diffuſed through the 
air. EI es 
It is added, that theſe Muvia are emitted in manner of 

radii, rays, in orbem ; and the circumference or bound of 


the activity of the radiation exhibits the ſame figure as is 


that of the radiant. . This the aſtronomers ſufficiently 
prove, from the ratio of the refraction of the atmo- 
ſphere. For the law of the emiſſion of theſe Muvia, 
ſee QvarirTty. : | es 
That Muvia may conſiderably operate upon, and have 
great effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity, 
is proved by Mr. Boyle, in an expreſs Treatiſe on the 
Subtilty of EHuvia; where he ſhews, 1. That the num- 
ber of corpuſcles emitted by way of Muvia, is im- 


menſely great. 2. That they are of a very penetrating 


nature. 3. That they move with vaſt celerity, and in 
all manner of directions. 4. That there is frequently a 
very wonderful congruity, or incongruity, in the bulk and 
ſhape of theſe Muvia, compared with the pores of the bo- 


dies they penetrate into and act upon. 5. That in animal | 


and organical bodies, particularly, theſe Muvia may ex- 
eite great motions of one part of the frame upon an- 


bother, and thereby produce very conſiderable changes in | 


that they have ſometimes a 


the ceconomy. LW, 
iſtance in their operations from 


power of procuring a 


the more catholic agents of the univerſe, ſuch as gravity, | 


light, magnetiſm, the preſſure of the atmoſphere, &c. 


That Muvia are emitted to very great diſtances, we have | 


a notable proof in odoriferous effluvia being in many 
caſes perceived at the diſtance of many leagues. Again, 
that the generality of Muvia retain the proper colour, 

ſmell, taſte, and other properties and effects of the 
bodies whence they proceeded, and this even after they 
have paſſed through the pores of other folid bodies, we 

have abundant proof. And the fame we ſee con- 


firmed in ſympathetic inks and powders, and in the ſa- 


gacity of blood-hounds, &c. 


The wonderful extenſion of Muvia, and the ſmall dimi- [ 
nution of the body they iſſue from, is one of the ſtrangeſt | | Oe 
| | | By breathing the ſame air as long as he could without in- 


problems in phyſics. 


The determinate natures of Muvia, according to the | 
principal inſtances we have of them, are reducible to | 


tneſe three heads: 1. That theſe Muvia being, by con- 


denſation, or otherwiſe, reunited, they appear to be of | 
the ſame nature with the body that emitted them. 2.| 
Their determinate nature may be ſometimes diſcovered | 


buy the difference that may be obſerved in their ſenſible 
qualities; foraſmuch as thoſe efluvia which are endowed 
with them proceed from the ſame ſort of bodies, and 
pet thoſe afforded by one kind of bodies being in many 
caſes manifeſtly different from thoſe which fly off from 
another, this evident diſparity in their exhalation argues, 
that they retain diſtinCt natures, according to the nature 
of each body from which they proceed. 3. We may 
_ diſcover this different nature of Muvia from their effects 
upon other bodies than the organs of our ſenſes; con- 


ſidering that the effects which certain bodies produce on | 


others by their Muvium, being conſtant and determin- 
ate, and always different from thoſe which other agents 
produce by their emiſſions on the ſame or other ſubjects, 
the diſtin 
occaſion, may be ſufficiently judged of, were it only 
from this. Boyle on Efflu via. 
EFFLUVIA, in Hodbeine, are aſſigned as the cauſe of va- 
rious diſorders, eſpecially of the contagious kind. Thus, 
when a conſiderable quantity of putrid Muvia has been 
admitted into the blood, beſides acting thereupon flowly, 
by way of inquinamentum, or ferment, they ſeem imme- 
_ diately to affect the nerves, and thereby to _ on ſome 
extraordinary diforder of the whole frame. Hence ariſe 
ſpaſms, obſtruCtions, palpitations, a high degree of ſe- 
ver, or a languid circulation, chilneſs, or intenſe heat, 
and a variety of contrary ſymptoms, according to the 


4+ 


ter 629, The air of his bed, on entering it at night, 
was 629, but reduced by the next morning to 58%, tle 


or 369, When this mud became perfectly dry, ſo as to 


ſubſided, the air again, tried by the teſt, never produced 


nature of the corpuſcles, emitted on this | 


EFF 


bed curtains being open, and the room large and ain. 


convenience, he reduced it from 629 to 40%. The at 
in an eight-ounce phial, which had contained a {mall 
piece of freſh veal forty-eight hours, was reduced from 
64® to 109, and yet the fleſh was not putrid. Two 
ounces of black mud, taken from a ſtinking moraſs 2 
York, being put into an eight-ounce phial of ar, fe, 
duced it in twelve hours from about 60 or 629 to 34 


be pulverized, the diminution it occaſioned was only from 
629 to 600: but when this powder was again reduced to 
mud, by the addition of a little water, and incloſed ina 
phial as before, it affected the air ſo as to reduce the di- 
minution from 62 to 49; and on ſtanding longe; 
from 629 to 299%, When more water was added, {0s 
to ſwim at ſome height above the powder, which ha 


a greater reduction of the diminution than from 620 ü 
569, Theſe experiments confirm the obſeryacont 5 
Sir John Pringle and other medical writers, rh 5c 
remarked, that the diſeaſes peculiar to low marldy * 
tions ſeldom begin to appear till the water 33 by 
evaporated as to leave a black and ſlimy mud; ae 
ceaſe when the bogs and marſhy ground have 
drained and become perfectly dry; and that, yh 
other hand, the danger ariſing from marſhes an 47 
is, in a great meaſure, obviated, on their K 
wholly under water; or in the words of this . , 
writer, the putrid fermentation is either ty Fl 
too much mixture, or the effluvia are abſorbed in 1 
ing through the ſuperincumbent bed of water. 

Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. art. 13. 3 
The earth ſends forth effruvia and ſteams in 805 3 
dance, and many things attributed to other 48e really 


| DE 
different affection of the nerves, | * 
likewiſe owing the jail-diſtemper, 1 * Nite z 
the hoſpital-fever. See Hos PITAI. ky i fame vin | al 
Effluvia iſſuing from corrupted ſub ances hi 55 
of the phlogiſton or ſulphur Principle 6 iel conch tion 
readily unite with, and volatilize acids, as > the! 
the increaſe and particular change of the fo Il in of 
is proper to remark, that from a ſimple putrid 6 But i find 
the 8 does not ariſe alone, but combi ſag fort 
the ſaline parts of the body; for this prin — bh As 
ſingle, is perhaps e e to the ſmell LEI mir 
diveſted of theſe ſalts, is never, ſo far as is bis Cy wle EFFL 
lential ; ſo that the deleterious particles of 4 bel. =” 
ſtances ſeem to conſiſt of a certain combination . 1 
ſulphureous with the ſaline principle, which ofthe cull 
not only become the mot irritating ſtimuli to th wes, is 2 
but act upon the humours as a putrid ferniins non EFT 
moting their corruption. Pringle's Obſ. on Difca 1. 155 
the Army, P- 186. 385, &c. See AlR fixed eaſes ot anc 
co ANT. | | and Ma, ſer 
Dr. White, availing himſelf of the diſcover: Th 
Prieſtley, has applied nitrous AIR in the 8 : nf He 
by him for aſcertaining the ſalubrity of different ; Het 
1 © c. 
mens of air, and the effects of various kinds of effle; for 
upon it. The apparatus employed by him for this : In 
poſe conſiſted of a barometer mba, graduated by r IM 
and decimals, and of ſuch a bore, that an ounce 5 Ii. 
of the air to be examined, being thrown into it throu - 
a ſmall glaſs funnel (after it had been filled with _” pl 
and inverted into a veſſel of the ſame fluid) occy 0 bis 
about 134 decimal parts of an inch, or nearly 131 inches * 
On adding half an ounce of nitrous air, the mixture g. 
nerally occupied, at firſt, about 205 decimal parts; and fi 
in half an hour, when the whole diminution may}; 74 
ſuppoſed to have taken place, Dr. White obſerved ty 
ſpace or number of decimal parts then occupied by th EL 
two airs; and ſubſtracting it from 205, conſidered th 09 
_ remainder as the number indicating the ſtate of put - 
in the particular air he had occaſion to examine, Why th 
he mixed the air in his garden with nitrous air in t b 
abovementioned proportion, the ſpace occupied by t 
mixture in half an hour was 145; and this ſubtradel f 
from 205, gives 60 for the ſtate of the common atm 
ſpherical air in that place, and at that time. But had 0 
uſed the ſame quantity of perfectly noxious air inſteadd Y 
the air in the garden, there would have been no dimins 1 
tion, and the mixture would have ſtood at 205, fo thi Ly 
o would expreſs the condition of that particular at; i 
and therefore he marked the extent of his ſcale from o, 7 
indicating the moſt noxious or mortal air to 60 or 61%, 1 
which was found to be the mean ſtate of the atmoſphere t 
in more than 200 experiments. With this apparatus 4 
Dr. White found the difference between the air in tie | 
city of York and that of the country, not far from the 7 
city walls, to be 39, the former being 59“ and the lat = 
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em: Dr. Woodward has very 
ſfects to them on foſſils of many 
, le many more - cant mage ap- 
Unds! an bodies may be owing to them 
N : : n Lirapliled. The deres and delinea- 
than 14 3 in form of trees and ſhrubs, have often 
tions on ones, ipeſe Huis, getting into the cracks 
offible, that the ſtalactitæ, which we 
verns, may be in great part alſo 
d means. Phil. Tranſ. No 169. p. 920. 
2 i effluvia proceeding from ſtagnant waters, 
or og Kc ſee Alx Mephitic and DAMP. 
rFLUXION , ing out, from ex, out of, and fluere, 


a flow! 
10 1 by Ambroſe Parey for a pe- 
RA, a word uſed by Ambr. rey pe- 
ren of fracture of the ſkull, in which the bone 
i at once broken and depreſſec. WES | 
TRONTES, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, in 
or who ſcraped their forehead with a knife till it bled, 
. poured oil into the wound. This ceremony 
ſerred them inſtead of baptiſm. See BAPTISM. 
They are likewiſe ſaid to have denied the divinity of the 
Spirit. os 35 i 
Arb ix, the pouring out of any liquid thing with 
e of force. | 4 
. heathen ſacrifices there were divers effu- | 
„ol wine, and other liquors, called libations. 
bstos, or FUSION, in A/tronomy, denotes that part of 
repreſented on celeſtial globes and 
er iſſuing out of the urn of the 


great e 


jultly and it is poſſib 


perfor 
attributed 


really 


nt 
2 by their 


Err 
the ſign Aquarius, 
planiſphercs, by the wat 
'  water-bearer. See AQUARIUS, . 3 
Prrus to of blood, effufis ſanguinis, in our Old Mriters, is 
uſed for the mulct, fine, or penalty, impoſed ſor the 
ſhedding of blood. This the king uſed frequently to 
cant to lords of manors. Among others, it was granted 
to the abbot of Glaſtenbury. = 
EFT, or Err, in Zrology, the name of a creature very 
common in all parts of England, and called alſo newt, | 
and the feorft, and by others the common lizard, lacertus 
pulgarts, | | | W PRES 
The beak or fiout of this creature is oval and obtuſe; its 
back of a ruſty iron-colour; its feet have each five toes, 
and are armed with very ſharp though ſmall claws. 
That toe which is in the place of the fore-finger with us 
is the longeſt of all; and that which anſwers to our 
thumb is placed lower. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 264. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this animal with us. 1. 
The common land eft, with the black ſpotted belly. 
2. The ſnake-like eft, which is frequent in our heaths. 
3. The ſmall brown land /t. This is very ſcarce. 4. 
Ide yellow ſcaly land /t, deſeribed by Plot in his Hiſtory, 
of Staffordſhire. And, 5. The brown and black ſpot- 
ted water /t. Plot's Staff. p. 252. 5 | 
Tbe land ft, or as the naturaliſts often call it, the land 
ſalamander, has ſomething very remarkable in its outer 
coat, Its ſkin often appears dry, like that of the lizard 
lind, but often alſo it appears wetted, and as if covered | 
vith a fine ſhining varniſh : the change from one to the 
other of theſe ſtates is uſually performed in an inſtant, 
and it frequently becomes immediately wet all over on 
touching it. It alſo contains, under the ſkin, a ſort of 
milky liquor, which ſp 
the body of the animal, 7 | 
The paſſages for this milk are a vaſt number of pores or 
holes, many of which are plainly viſible to the naked eye; 
and very probably the firſt-mentioned liquor, which 
corers the ſkin in manner of a varniſh, may be the ſame 
with this, its white 
| when it is ſpread ſo thin over the ſurface of the animal. 
This milk reſembles very much the milky juice which 
the tithymals, and many other of the ſucculent plants | 
afford on being cut or broken. 
acrid and ſtyptie taſte 
no injury from touching it, yet the ſenſation is ſo vio- 


lent, that one 18 apt to imagine there muſt be a wound 
made in it. This ani 


very difagreeable ſmel 
t has generall 
ee nature; and the famous ſalamander of the old 
= = * to be of the ſame genus, if not the ſame 
3 r. Maupertuis, determined to inform the 
„auch ot the truth in regard to theſe remarkable parti- 


cu . þ 
lars, cauſed a large number of theſe animals to be 
rought to him, 


Laught them abou 
im with as muc 
rom his trials, 

or this creature's 


t the bottom of old walls, brought to 
ch caution as if they had been vipers. 
be eee very evident, that the ſtories 
eing poiſonous, are as idle and ground- 

rol Boles of its lives in the "by ods "E 
dle us remarkable this gentleman obſerved in his 
ons of the animal, which was, that he found in 


everal of t 
0L, II. The ens at once cluſters of eggs, and 


. 


urts out to a diſtance on preſling | 


colour not being diſtinguiſhable | 


It is of an inſupportably | 
and though the tongue receives | 


mal, when bruiſed, yields alſo a 


y been ſuppoſed, that this animal is of a 


which the country people, who had | 


EF T-/tones, in the Materia Medica of the American Indians, 


The virtues of the eft ene of Mexico are 
Kimenes, and all others who have been upon the ſpot. 


E 
E 


nominated oviparous; and th 


were eaſily diſtingui 


tide of blood, in the large ones, is equal to that of the 


| ſeem a greater number of veſſels than are immediately 


manner of the bezoars in other animals. 
ters of Braſil, Cuba, and Mexico, abound with this 


looking for theſe ſtones, as newts in Mexico in looking 


well as the European ſtones, they both ſeem to be dug 


its origin. 
famous character among writers, and found no effect in 


living young ones. The eggs formed cluſters reſembling 
thoſe of the ovaries of birds, and the young ones were 
contained in two tubes, or long pipes, the coats of 
which were Pro's tranſparent, and the young ones 
ed through them; and there were 
counted in one female fiftysfour of theſe, all living and 
vigorous. Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 
The water et affords an excellent opportunity of ſeeing 
the circulation of the blood by means of the microſcope, 
particularly of the ſolar one. By.this apparatus the veſ- 
ſels are ſeen beautifully delineated on the ſkin; and the 


ſtream of water which is ſhewn in hydroſtatical experi- 
ments thrown out of a veſſel by condenſed air. In either 
of theſe caſes, you can fee no appearance of ſeparate 
drops of globules, but the whole forms one continued 
body. In the lefler veſſels the globules are ſeen paſſing 
ng very ſwiftly, yet evidently ſeparate one from an- 
other. 185 

It is remarkable, that in the tail of this animal there 


neceſſary to the circulation of the blood; for, when 
thus examined, there will be often ſeen two parallel veſ- 
ſels, in one of which only the circulation is perſormed, 
and this ſucceſſively in one and the other of the veſſels, 
the tide often leaving the one wholly empty, which had 
juſt before been full and circulating in the other. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 460. p. 728. | | | 


a name given to certain ſtones, ſaid to be found in the 
ſtomach of a certain ſpecies of water newt, or eft, in the 
The wa- 


ſpecies of t; but it does not ſeem well atteſted, that 
this ſort of ſtone was ever found in any of them by thoſe 
who have diſſected numbers of them, on purpoſe to 
ſearch for it. We have in Europe ſwallow-ſtones, and 
other ſuch things, whoſe names, and their fabulous 
hiſtories, would import their being produced in animals. 
As many ſwallows have been deſtroyed in England in 


for thoſe; and by the appearance of the American as 


out of the earth, and to have been once the tee 


8 th or other 
parts of fiſhes. Redi, Experim. | 5 


celebrated by 


It is ſaid to be a certain remedy for the gravel, and all 
other nephritic complaints, and even to break and diſſolye 

the ſtone when already concreted in the bladder. Bur 
this account of its virtues ſeems as improbable as that of 
Redi tried theſe and many other ſtones of 


any of them. Theſe tones never produced any viſible 
effect in his trials, in nephritic complaints, nor the 
eagle - ſtone in women's labour, nor the ſtones ſwallowed 
by Caymans in quartans, though Menardes looks on theſe 
laſt as infallible in this caſe. 5 | 


EGERMINATE, of ex, our, and germen, bud, in Botany, 


ſignifies to bud or ſpring out. 
GESTION, from egero, J 
with dejectio n. . 

GG, in Natural Hiſtory, a part formed in the females of 
certain animals; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes 


caſt out, in Medicine, the ſame 


an embryo or fœtus of the ſame ſpecies; the parts 
whereof are afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by 
incubation, or by the acceſſion of a nutcitious juice. | 


The ſpecies of animals that lay eggs are particularly de- 
e part wherein the egg is 
formed, the ovary. | 3 eu 
Of the various kinds of eggs, thoſe of hens or pullets be- 
ing the moſt uſual, and which have been the moſt ob- 
ſerved, we ſhall ſay ſomething of the ſtructure thereof, 
and the generation of the chick therein. 1 
The exterior part, then, of a hen's egg is the ſhell, a 
white, thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, 
and defending them from injuries. The matter of this 
ſhell is a fine, abſorbent earth, ſoluble in acids, and 
calcareous or convertible into quicklime. See Animal 
EARTH. | | | 
Eggs with double ſhells are no unuſual phenomenon. 
Harvey, is very diffuſe on the rationale of theſe appear _ 
ances in his treatiſe De Generat. Animal. 5 
Immediately under the ſhell lies the membrana commu— 
nis, which lines the whole cavity of the ſhell, adhering 
pretty cloſely to it, except at the bigger end, where a 
little cavity is left between them, containing a ſmall 


quantity of air, which with age grows bigger. Under 
this membrane are contained two albumina, or whites, 
each wrapped up in its own membrane. In the middle 
of the inner white, is the vitellus, or yolk, incloſed 
likewiſe in its ſeparate involucrum or cover. The outer 


3N 


albumen 


1 E G G 


albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to the figure] EGes, Alumina, or whites of, are of ſome uſe in meg 


of the ſhell : the inner is ſpherical, and of a more craſs though rather externally, in the pre ; Cine, | Tool 
or viſcid ſubſtance, and the yolk is of the ſame figure. riums for the eyes, and andes mates * . thoug 
their 


The albumen is mifcible with water; and when expoſed cooling, agglutinating, and aſtringent qualit 
to a gentle heat; as that of a healthy man's body, it ternally. | Js 
grows continually more and more liquid, till at length | Albumina are uſed for burns, and in 


other 
anoth 
to be 


than in. 


ſome mix 


loſing all its conſiſtence, it diſſolves into a liquor re- bole armeniac, &c. for conſolidating freſh e vit for £2 
ſembling urine; and at the ſame time it waſtes ſenſibly, under bandages, and compreſſes to prevent the * M the fa 


and at laſt leaves nothing but a thin pellicle reſembling of bones after reduQtion. A late writer ne ſound 
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paper. It is, in reality, a matter entirely of the nature] them as a ſecret in the jaundice. Junck. C oa theſe 
of animal jellies, bur of that kind which is coagulable | tab. xiii. p. 379. Quinc. Dilven? part i, 51. Theny ed thi 
by heat: for the albumen, if applied to a degree of heat Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. an. 2 obſ. 35» P. 43. P. 204, thoro 
ſomething greater, inſpiſſates, and hardens into a whitiſh, | Beſides medical, the whites of eggs have alſo thei | imme 
concrete, flaky ſubſtance, with the loſs of ſome of its mical uſes, E. gr. for the clarifying of liquors ; ain keep | 
finer fluid part, which eſcapes in form of a fume. | Purpoſe, being mixed, and incorporated with the k 5 Acad 
In effect, if an egg be laid on coals not the moſt in-F to be clarified, and the whole afterwards boileq #11 The: 
tenſely hot, the ſame finer fluid will be found ſenſibly to whites of eggs are by this means brought together, ” eggs © 
tranſude the pores of the ſhell. Add, that if ſpirit off bardened, and thus carry off the groſs parts of the f by vo 
wine be poured on the freſh albumen of a new-laid egg, along with them, They likewiſe form a Very white ny in a 
a coagulation is immediately produced as if by fire; and] ſhining varniſh, which is applied to ſeveral kink d 5 
this the more perfectly, as the ſpirit and the albumen work, and particularly to pictures. y by 2 
are more intimately mixed. By this means, the white Ec 6-/hell white, in Painting, is ſometimes uſed in water ** 
x the 


of an egg is defended from all putrefaction. * colour 8, and preferred to flake or the Troy-white: it! 
Diſtilling the albumen by a retort in a ſand heat till it be] prepared by peeling off the inner ſkins, and levigating k 
brought to a dryneſs, it yields an incredible quantity of ſhell to a proper ſineneſs, and wathing over the powder, 


that | 
the ce 


water, which has moſt of the properties of the wliole] EO, what is termed centeninum vum, among Natural 4 0 
maſs. - | | II denotes a fort of hen's egg, much ſmaller than ordinar, the 1 
The white of an egg makes an extraordinary menſtruum. | vulgarly called a coc#s egg; from which it has been fa Js. 
Being boiled hard in the ſhell, and afterwards ſuſpended] buloufly held, that the cockatrice or baſiliſk was pr. 3 


in the air by a thread, it reſolves and drops down into] duced : Brown, Vulg. Err. lib. iii. cap. 7. | 
an inſipid ſcentleſs liquor, which appears to be that] The name is taken from an opinion, that theſe are the | 
anomalous unaccountable menſtruum ſo much uſed by | laſt eggs which hens lay, having laid an hundred before; 
Paracelſus ; and will, though it contain nothing ſharp, | whence centeninum, q. d. the hundredth egg. | 


Ther, 
yarni! 
as 0 


oleaginous, or ſaponaceous, make a thorough ſolution of | - Theſe eggs have no yolks, but in other reſpects are like op 
myrrh, which is more than either water, oil, ſpirits, or common eggs, having the albumen, chalazas, men. 5 1 
even fire itſelf, can effect. Boerhaave, New Meth. Chem. | branes, &c. in common with others. "= 
part ii. p. 358. ſeq. See MyRrn. | In the place of the yolk is found a body reſembling bi 


The origination of the albumen is fomewhat obſcure. | little ferpent, coiled up, which doubtleſs gave riſe 9 

It is matter of common obſervation, that eggs, while in] the tradition of the baſiliſk's origin from hence. 
the ovaries of their birds, e. gr. of hens, confiſt only off Their formation is probably aſcribed by Harvey to this 
a yolk, without any albumen ; and in eggs, when boiled, | that the yolks in the vitellary of the hen are exhauſtel 


the ez 
the v 
and \ 


it is apparent, there is only a contiguity, but no connec-| before the albumina. Harvey de Generat. Animal oy 
tion between the two parts, ſince they are eaſily feparated, | Exerc. 12 | „ The 
without a rupture of any thing, except in the places | M. La Peyronie has carried the hiſtory of the ove . gen 
where the chalazæ are found. The reſult of the lateſt] zenina to a greater length, as well as certainty : a hen * 
obſervations on this ſubject is, that the vitellus being de- was brought to him, which, for a conſiderable time, & 
ſcended into the ovary, the cavity of the ovary diſtils| laid no other eggs. 'The ſame hen was alſo obſerved to 5 
the matter of the albumen, and glues, or annexes it to crow like a cock, and to render by the cloaca a thin yel 11 0 
the ſurface of the yolk. Harv. de Generat. Anim. exerc. low matter, much like the yolk of an erg diluted in water ON 
iv. p. 57. Bellin. de Mot. Cord. p. 40. Burggr. Lex.| Upon opening her, ſhe was found hydropieal ; a blat- ral 
Med in voc. | e = | der as big as the fiſt, full of water, was found con- At 
Ihe yolk of the gg is alſo compoſed of a gelatinous mat-| tiguous to the oviduct, which it preſſed and crowdedin rears 


ter like the white, which coagulates and hardens with | ſuch manner, as not to leave the cavity thereof abore bin 
heat, and contains a conſiderable quanity of mild fat oil,, five lines in diameter; ſo that a common ee, ſuch as t 
that may be ſeparated from it by expretlione | is when it falls from the ovary into the tube, could not 
The albumen is the nutritious juice, whereby the -gg is | paſs without burſting, by which the yolk was let out, ad 
_ diſtended and nouriſhed till it becomes big; and the yolk | diſcharged another way. Mem. Acad. Scienc an. 1710, 
| ſerves it for food aſter it is well grown, and partly alſo] p. 730. | 5 85 
after it is hatched; for 2 good part of the yolk remains EC Gs, preſervation of. Mr. de Reaumur, of the Paris aca- 
after excluſion, being received into the chicken's belly, | demy, thinking. nothing that could be a public benefit 
as a ſtore-houſe, and conveyed thence by the appendr-| beneath the cognizance of a philoſopher, beſtowed con- 
cula, or ductus inteſtinalis, as by a funnel, into the guts, | ſiderable pains on finding a method of preſerving 
_ ſerving inſtead of milk. | N I eggs for a long time, and ſucceeded at length ſo far in i, 
At each end of the egg are the chalazæ, which are, as it] as to be able to produce eggs of months, nay years old, 
were, the poles of this microcoſm : theſe are white, denſe | which taſted as freſh and well as if they had been laid 
| bodies, conſiſting each of three little globules like hail join- | but the day before. The egg always is quite full, when 
ed together; by theſe, not only the ſeveral membranes are] it is firſt laid by the hen, but from that time it gradually 
connected, or knit together, by which means the ſeveral | becomes leſs and lefs to its decay; and however com- 
liquors are kept in their proper place and poſition to each pact and cloſe its ſhell may appear, it is nevertheleſs per- 
other, but they ſerve alſo to keep one and the ſame part | forated with a multitude of ſmall holes, though too 4 
of the yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be turned which way] nute for the diſcernment of our eyes. Ihe effect of thele, 
it will. % od, || however, is evident, by the daily decreaſe of 1255 
About the middle, between the chalazæ, on the ſide of | within the egg, from the time of its being laid; * 1 
the yolk, and in the membrane thereof, is a little veſica] matter is continually perſpiring through theſe pe 15 
or bladder. not unlike a vetch, or lentil, called the] tions of the ſhell, which occaſions the decay and * 
 CICATRICULA, and by ſome the eye of the egg. In this] is carried on in a much quicker manner in hot — 
veſicle is contained an humour, in, and of which the] than in cold. To preſerve the egg freſh, there ＋ 95 
_ Chick is generated. | | „ more to be done than to preſerve it full, and 7 
All theſe parts of a pullet's egg are found in all other] tranſpiration; and the plain and rational 3 : 
eggs, to which the definition of an egg properly and | ing this, is by ſtopping up theſe pores througn er 1 
ſtrictly agrees; ſuch egg being that, of a part whereof matter tranſpires, with a matter which is not ſolu 1 
the animal is formed, the reſt ſerving for its food. Ac-| watery fluids, and therefore cannot be waſhed _ : 
cordingly, the firſt ſeed, or ſtamen of the chick, is in | the matter perſpired by the egy 3 and on this prine ph 
„the cicatricula. | all kinds of varniſh, prepared with ſpirit of wine, 
Eocs, in diet, ſerve for an agreeable and nouriſhing ali- preſerve eggs freſh for a long time, if they are ere, 
1 ment; but it is neceſſary, that they ſhould be freſh, and | rubbed all over the ſhell. This might ſeem os 17 
'F | moderately coagulated by heat. If, upon holding them | people a very common and cheap ſubſtance for t _ 
| to a candle, they appear of a turbid colour, they are poſe ; but the misfortune is, that in country 1 to be 
8 uſually reckoned ſtale ; or if, upon preſenting them to] where it ſhould be put in practice, no ſuch thing g hes 
wo the fire, they exhale a moiſture, they are freſh. The | had; and the poorer ſort of country people are wo 9 
8 5 yolk is uſed in many medicinal preparations, as emul- | brought into the uſe of any thing to which te; 
ſions, &c. 5 | accuſtomed. | To 
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T 0 obvia 
thought of 5 
other ſubſtance 

another ſubſtance 
to be had, would very We 


for expert g. The beſt of al 


found t0 

theſe ſhoul 
ed through 
thoroughly melte 


erfe 
nhl Sciene Par. 1735. 


The only difficulty attending this method is, that the 


ſo eaſily plunged into the fat, as that all 

oo 2 ſhall be Barons by it; for if they are held 
<p air of pincers, the hp of the egg where the pin- 
25 Duck will be bare; but the eggs may be ſuſpended 
xp loop at the end of a thread, and by that means 
iinced in; and the thread being then coated over with 

the . as well as the ſurface of the egg, will preſerve 
hat part which it covers as well as the coat of fat will 

he Ly The great care is to uſe this means while the 
: 5 are perſectly freſh; it ought indeed to be done on 
5 very day when they are laid; for if the evaporation 


js begun, and the/ empty ſpace once made, there is room 


for a fermentation, which never terminates but in the 
ſtruction of the gg — . 
oi is one advantage in this uſe of fat rather than 
varniſh, which is, that the eggs rubbed over with it boil 
as quick as if nothing had been done to them, the fat 


melting off as ſoon as they touch the hot water; whereas | 
the varniſh, not being ſoluble even in hot water, only | 


becomes moiſtened by it, and ſtill hanging about the 


ye, prevents -the tranſpiration of juices, neceſſary to | 


bring the egg to that ſtate in which it is to be eat. When 


the gy which has been preſerved by fat, is taken out of | 


the water, there remains very little fattineſs upon it, 


and what there does is eaſily wiped off with a napkin, | 


the egg is as nicely freſh as if laid but the day before, 
and no palate can diſtinguiſh the leaſt difference. 


mended for putti 
fr eaſily melts away by the heat, while the varniſh re- 
mans and impedes the hatching. By this means the 
gu of foreign fowl might be ſent over and hatched here, 
whereby many beautiful and valuable birds may be na- 
turalized among us. „„ 1 

At Tonquin they are ſaid to keep eggs entire for three 
Fears by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes and 
nne. 2 Ot | 

Tecs, ant. See ANT. 


Loos of flies. After the congreſs with the male, the ſe- 


male lly is ſeldom ſo much as twenty-four hours before 
ſhe begins to depoſit her eggs on ſome ſubſtance proper to 


give nouriſhment to the worms that are to be produced 


from them. x 


The zggsare but a little time in hatching ; and the growth, | 
and all the changes of the animal, take up but a little | 


time. The creature is found to make its way out of the 


upper part of the egg; and it is not more than three | 


weeks from the laying the egg that is taken up, before 
the creature is ſeen in the form of a perfect fly, if a fe- 
male, and ready to depoſit hers. | „ 


preſs with the male, by which the eggs are fecundated, 
and immediately after it begins to depoſit her eggs, and 
bee ſo doing, without interruption, till ſhe has 
2 led: but it is much otherwiſe with the two-winged 
es; for they, after having laid one ſet of eggs, have 


"<peated congreſſes with the male for ſeveral days; and, | 


| | 
ter every one of theſe, lay anew ſet. 


e lemale of the butterfly claſs does not depoſit her| 


885 on any plant at random, on which ſhe happened to 
N when the male coupled with her, ee de 
wha * : ſpecies of plant for leaving them on, as is 
the er oved when in the caterpillar ſtate, and what 
"Ln 7s Fin to be hatched from them will be 
the Ra on, that they may find food ready for them 
about ir; N of their birth. She does not ſcatter them 
them vibes "Ys and without order, but ſhe diſpoſes 
"Orb INS ſymmetry, and faſtens them one to 
nici 3 y their own glutinous nature, but by a 
many Ru, which ſhe ſeparates for that urpoſe. In 

: Kere alſo, where the hinder part 01 the body of 
throws off 2 with long hairs, ſhe, by degrees, 

t the 229, mk oſe hairs, and with them makes a neſt 
ad (afely, ll dhe ings where — are kept very ſoft, 
the whole b time of their hatc 


ulineſs of her life; and en the eggs are 


cgeulty arifing from this, Mr. Reaumur 

p 2 in the place of varniſh ſome 
ore common; and ſoon found, that 
which is very cheap, and every where 
I ſupply [9 O00 of __ ; 
10h that any hard fat would have 
nts projet | fat for this purpoſe, is 
the Tame be a mixture of that of mutton and of beef; 
1 be melted together over the fire, and ſtrain-| 
a linen cloth into an earthen pan; and when 
d, an egg is to be dipped into it, and 
 odately taken out again; and it is then in a ſtate to 
np ly freſh more than a twelvemonth. Memoirs 


The method of preſerving them by means of fat, is ; 
natly preferable alſo to that by varniſh, when they are 
under a hen to be hatched; as the | 


among the butterfly claſs, the female has but one con- | 


all laid, ſhe dies. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 
The eggs of butterflies are of very different ſizes, accord- 
ing to the ſpecies; they are alſo of many different 
figures, ſome. are ſpheric, others ſegments of ſpheres, 
others conic, in different forms and degrees: nor is this 
all, their ſurfaces are very different alſo in the different 
kinds. Some are elegantly wrought, as it were; ſome 
dented ; and others more deeply notched at the ſides; 
and others channelled or furrowed all over. In ſhort, 
the moſt ingenious artiſt could ſcarce contrive ſo man 
various ornaments as there are on theſe eggs, all whic 
alſo are inviſible to the naked eye, being diſcoverable no 
way but by the microſcope. 
The eggs of the different ſpecies of the two-winged flies, 
are alſo of very different ggures. 
There are ſome ſpecies whicRfaſten their eggs to the ſides 
of veſſels of water; theſe all lay oblong eggs : ſome of 
them, however, are perfectly ſmooth in all parts; and 
thoſe of other ſpecies ſmooth only on their inner ſur- 
face, and ridged longitudinally on the other. What is 
alſo the more remarkable in theſe, is, that they all have 
a fine thin flake .running down all along the two ſides, 
diametrically oppoſite ; and theſe two bands ſurround- 
ing the whole egg in this manner, have much the ap- 
pearance of a caſe, and give the egg the appearance of 
being incloſed in a paper ſrame. It 1s probable, that the 
uſe of this frame is to hold the body of the egg the bet- 
ter faſtened againſt the veſſel; and probably thoſe zggs 
which have it not, are depoſited from the body of the 
female fly with a viſcous matter about them, in ſufficient 
quantity to faſten them on without this aſſiſtance. | 
There are ſome eggs of the fly kingdom which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be held faſt to ſome other body, in order for the 
worm to be able to make his efforts towards the opening 
of them, without carrying them away; and ſome of the 
ſpecies require much more ſtrong attachments of this 
kind than others. | 5 | 
On the ſtalks of the common meadow graſſes there are 
alſo frequently found the eggs of flies depoſited in great 
numbers. On other ſtalks of graſs, one may often ſee 
alſo yellow ſpots and blotches, which may naturally 
enough paſs with an incurious obſerver for maladies of 
the plants; but, when examined with the microſcope, they 
appear to be, in reality, cluſters of eggs, and amaſſed in 
different numbers: ſometimes alſo they are formed per- 
fect and whole, and at others with their ends eaten. 
Theſe laſt are ſuch eggs from which the worms have made 
their way. Theſe worms are white, and have a variable 
head, armed with two hooks, but their changes are not 
known. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 376—383. 
Ec68s of gnats. There are few creatures in the winged 
kingdom more prolihc than the gnat. Its whole ſeries 
of changes, from the egg to the perfect animal, is uſually 
accompliſhed in three weeks or a month; and there are 
commonly ſeven generations of them in a year, in each of 
which every female 1s the parent of two or three hundred 
young ones, if all the eggs come to proper maturity. Theſe 
eggs are arranged by the animal in the form of a ſmall 
boat, and each ſeparate egg is of the ſhape of a ninepin. 
The thicker ends af theſe are placed downwards; they 
are all firmly joined to one another by their middles; and 
their narrower, or pointed parts, ſtand upwards, and 
make the upper ſurface of the boat of eggs, as it were, 
rough or prickly. _ 3 F 
When theſe eggs are examined ſingly by the microſcope, 
they appear not exactly of the ninepin ſhape; the larger 
end is rounded, and terminated by a ſhort neck, the end 
of which is bordered with a ridge, which makes a kind of 


mouth. The neck of each of theſe is ſunk within the 


water on which the boat ſwims; for it is neceſſary that it 

ſhould keep on the ſurface, ſince, if wholly ſubmerged, 

the worms could never be hatched. , 

It is only in the morning hours that the gnats are to be 
found laying their eggs; and then they will frequently be 


found about the ſurfaces of ſuch waters as are in a pro- 


per condition to give ſupport to their {onus 'The fe- 
male gnat here places herſelf on a ſmall ſtick, the frag- 
ment of a leaf, or any other ſuch matter, uſually near 
the water's edge, and places her body in ſuch a manner, 
that the laſt ring but one touches the ſurface of the wa- 
ter; the laſt ring of all, where there is the paſlage for the 
eggs, is turned upward, and every egg is thruſt out ver- 
tically; and the creature, when it is almoſt Ane 
applies it againſt the ſides of the 2 formed cluſter, 
to which it readily adheres, by means of a mucilaginous 
ſticking matter with which it is naturally covered, like 
the eggs of many other inſets. Ibid. p. 619. The 
reateſt difficulty to the creature, is the placing the firſt 
aid eggs in a proper poſition to receive the reſt, and ſuſ- 
tain themſelves and them in a proper direction; theſe ſhe 
with great precaution, places exactly, by means of her 


ing. This, indeed, | 
w 
| 


hinder legs; and when a ſufficient number of them Zero 
| | us 
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thus arranged together, the reſt is eaſy, becauſe they ſerve 
as a ſupport to all the following. Reaumur, vol. iv. 
p. 615, &c. 

An E66, improperly ſo called, is that, of the whole where- 
of the animal is formed: ſuch as are the eggs of flies, but- 
terflies, &c. which Ariſtotle calls vermiculi. | 
The two have this farther difference, that whereas the 
former, after they are excluded from the female, need 
no external nutriment, nor any ang but warmth and 
incubation, to bring the fetus to perfection: the latter, 
after they are fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, re- 
quire the nutritious juices of the uterus to diftend and 


enlarge them; whence, they remain much longer in the 


uterus than the other. . 


The principal differences among eggs, properly ſo called, 


are, that ſome are perfor i. e. have all the parts above 
deſcribed, while in the ovary or uterus; and others, 
 tmperfef?, as not having all thoſe parts till after they are 
excreted or laid; ſuch are the eggs of fiſh, which, after 
they are brought forth, aſſume an albumen to themſelves 
in the water. | . 8 
Another difference is, that ſome are fecundated, and others 
not: the firſt are thoſe which contain a ſperm, injected 
by coition of the male, to diſpoſe them for conception; 
the reſt, not impregnated with this ſperm, never breed 
young by incubation, but always putrify. -_ | 
An egg fecundified contains the rudiments of the chick, 
| before the hen has ſat upon it. By the microſcope, 


we ſee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina | 
of the chick, ſwimming in the liquamen or humour: it 


conſiſts of fine white zones or threads, which the 
warmth of future incubation enlarges, by rarefying and 


| liquifying the matter firſt of the albumen, and then of | 
the vitellus, and preſſing them into the veſſels of the ci- 
cätricula, for a farther preparation, digeſtion, aſſimila- 
tion, and accretion, till the chick, too big for its co- | 


vercle, breaks the ſhell, and is delivered. 
Malphigi has made very curious obſervations with the 
microſcope, of all the changes that happen in the egg, 
every half hour of incubation; and the learned Dr. 


Monro has given a ſummary of ſeveral obſervations of | 
this kind. Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. ii. art. 10. = 


Voſſius, and diverſe other authors, are very ſolicitous 


about ſettling the queſtion, which was formed firſt, the | 


egg or the pullet. De Idolol. lib. ili. cap. 78 
In Egypt, they batch their eggs by the heat of a furnace, 


or oven, and frequently have ſeven or eight thouſand 


chickens come forth at a time. An account of the me- 


| thod hereof we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


See HATCHING. 1 | 
It was anciently thought, that none but birds and fiſhes, 


with ſome other animals, were produced ab ovo, from | 
eggs; but the generality of the moderns incline to think, | 
that all animals, even man himſelf, is generated the ſame 


way. Harvey, de Graaf, Kerchringius, and ſeveral other 


great anatomiſts, have ſo ſtrenuouſſy aſſerted this opinion, 


that it now generally obtains. 


In the teſtes of women, are found little veſicles, about the 
| fize of green peas, which are accounted as eggs; for 
which reaſon theſe parts, which the ancients called 
teſticles, the moderns call ovaries. Theſe eggs, fecundi- | 
fied by the molt volatile and Gikuons part of the ſeed of | 


the male, are detached from the ovary, and fall down 


and increaſe... + | 


This ſyſtem is countenanced and confirmed by abund- 
ance of obſervations and experiments. M. de St. Mau- 
rice, upon opening a woman at Paris, in 1682, found a 


_ foetus perfectly formed in the teſticle. 


Among the ancients, the egg was the ſymbol of the | 
world; it being a tradition among them, that the world | 


was made of an egg; whence eggs became of ſingular im- 


portance, in the ſacrifice of Cybele, the mother of the | 


| Gods. Some of their deities, they ſay, were likewiſe 
produced from eggs. | | 


Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura Humana, lib. 11. cap. 1 
% 461, makes no ſcruple to give it as his opinion, that 


the only difference between animals, called oviparous, 
and thoſe denominated viviparous, conſiſts in this : that 
the former caſt their eggs out of the body, and lay them 


in neſts; and that their eggs contain all the nouriſhment | 


_ requiſite for the fruit, or "foetus : whereas, in the lat- 
ter, the eggs are only laid from the ovary into the uterus; 


that they have but little juice; and that the mother fur- 


niſhes the reſt. 


There is not ſo much as a plant, whoſe generation, ac- |. 


9 to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and ſince him 


of Malphigi, Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, | 


and others, is not effected by the means of eggs. 
Edd, wind. See WIN PD-Egg. | 
Eoc, ſea, Echinus Marinus. See ECHINODERMA. 
EGG, cows, is a name which ſome authors give to a 
* 


the Fallopian tubes into the uterus, where they grow 


Td 


| Eco, philoſophical, in Chemiftry. See P 
EGH.OS, is Bey, ng gen in K. 


20. And we are informed by Sir M. Hale, that at ct 


Ec6, in Architecture, an ornament of an oval fa. 


EGITILLIA, a name by which ſome h 
EGLANTINE, or ſweet briar, 
EGLECOPALA, the name of a ſpecies of Rtony bug 
EGOITOS, a term uſed by Van Helmont, 


EGRA /alt, Egranum ſal, a name 


ters of Egra by evaporation. The water 


is wholly of the nature of Glauber's ſalt, 


and is found of great ſervice in all hypochondrix 


EGUISCE,, ſee ArGu1sCE”. | | 
EGYPTIANS, popularly Gyp/ies, in our ſtatutes, a ll 


The origin of this tribe of vagabonds is ſomewhat 0 
ſcure; atleaſt, the reaſon of the denomination 15 ſo, It 
is certain, the ancient Egyptians had the character 0 


_ thoſe days was little elſe but aſtrology, the name ws " 


lians, Cingani and Cingari; the Germans, 


* 


kind of bezoard, found in the flame .. 
kind. 0 i e ſtomachs of the cow 


18 cut in 
: , Compoſe 
chinus. 


Y placed. by 


the echinus,orquarter-round of theIonjc a 
capitals. 'The profile, or contour of the 6 


riched with eggs and anchors, alt 
Tab. Archit. fig. 10. s ernatel 


preters, to the plant which that ken a0 1 ink 
call alachuin. ; heir deſcriptions of the plant balken 
ly prove, that it is the ſame with the ahi. Undant, 
Greek writers ; and this word egiles ſeems Ge of thy 
rous name for that plant, formed on a miſ. fal. bath 
achillæa. 2 


ave called the ſions 


egyptilla, See ALGYPTILLA. 


Ros. | - ſpecies of roſe, gt 


marle. See MARLE. 


: : to exy 
light of underſtanding, by which we refle AQ A 


within ourſelves. 5 
given by Hoffman 
extracted from the 5: 


| s of thi 
are in great eſteem for many diſeaſes ; and Sk > 


man himſelf, in ſome reſpects, preferred to the Pyrmon 
as containing leſs ochre and calcareous earth, The i 

n as is alſo th 
of many other ſprings thereabout, and even in our hy 
country. | | „ 


other writers, to a purging ſalt, 


EO RA water, Egrana aqua, the water of a medicinalſ ring, 


near that place, in the German dominions. It is famoy 
for cleanſing the viſcera, obſtructed with viſcid matte 


caſes, and in all diſeaſes ariſing from infarctions of 
viſcera; it gently purges by ſtool, and affords a fl 
known among the German writers by the name of I 
num ſal. | 1 


GUI ETTE, in the Manege. See YErKixG. 


of impoſtors and jugglers, who diſguiſe themſelves 
uncouth _ habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, al 
framing to themſelves a canting language, wandery 
and down, and under pretence of telling fortunes er 
ng difeaſes, &c. abuſe the common people, trick then 
of their money, and ſteal all that they can come a 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them. 
Egyptians coming into England are to depart the ren 
in fifteen days, or be impriſoned, by 22 Hen. VIII. cy, 
10. And by 1 and 2 P. & M. cap. 4. any perſon impott 
ing them into this kingdom, ſhall forfeit forty pounds 
and if they remain here above one month; or if any pe- 
ſon, fourteen years old, confort with them, they at 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 5 Elia. c 


Suffolk afſizes, no leſs than thirteen G/s were et 
cuted upon | theſe ſtatutes, a few. years before tix 
Reſtoration. See alſo 39 Eliz. cap. 4. H 2. 17 Geo. U. 
cap. bY $ ä | | 5 


great cheats, and were famous ſor the ſubtilty of that 
impoſtures; whence the name might afterwards pi 
proverbially into other languages, as it is pret'y certal 
it did into the Greek and Latin; or elle, the ance 
Egyptians, beirg much verſed in aſtronomy, which 1 


that ſcore aſſumed by thele tellers of good fortune. | 
Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europ 


but has its Egyptians, though not all of them under (Mt 


denomination : the Latins call them p the le 
Ligeuner ; dt 
French, Bohemiens ; others, Saracens ; and others, 17 
fars, &c. | | | h - made 
Munſter, Geogr. lib. iii. cap. 5. relates, that tne * 
their firſt appearance in Germany, in 147 e te 
tawny and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array, t Fami 
affected quality, and travelled with a irony” 1 fo 
dogs after them, like nobles. The above Lge 
probably have been 1517, as Munſter himſe we 
never ſaw any till 1524. He adds, that hey gs 
orts from king Sigiſmund of Bohemia, and 0! 15 F 
en years afterwards, they came into 5 100 
thence paſſed into England. Several hiſtorians 
us, that when ſultan Selim conquered Te nt 10 the 
151), ſeveral of the natives refuſed to 1 Iban 
urkiſh yoke ; but, being at length ſubdued a tf 
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they agreed t 
where the ir 
univerſal rec 


dulity- In 


uppoſed {kill in the black art gave them an 


ew years, the number of their proſelytes 
4:4, and they became formidable to moſt of the 
multip : $ aropt. Paſquier, in his Recherch. lib. iv. 
mw lates a leſs probable origin of the Gypfies, thus : 
chap. 19. ok of April 1427, there came to Paris twelve 
On the . 0 tons, as they faid, adjudged to pen- 
enttents, one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers, or 
ance, Vie" orſeback : they took on themſelves the cha- 
f Chriftians of the Lower Egypt, expelled by the 
ens; who, having made „ pea to the pope, 
rs ſeſſed their fins, received for penance, that they 
and x 1 Fae through the world for ſeven years, without 
_—_ ng on a bed. Their train conſiſted of 120 per- 
5 . women, and children, which were all that 
2 left "of 1200, who came together out of Egypt. 
15 had lodgings aſſigned them in the chapel, and 
% went in crowds to ſee them. Their ears were 
"forated, and ſilver buckles hung to them; their hair 
. exceedingly black, and frizzled; their women were 
is thieviſh, and pretenders to telling of fortunes. 
The biſhop ſoon afterwards obliged them to retire, and 
excommunicated ſuch as had ſhewn them their hands. 


rater o 


1c60, it was injoined, all theſe impoſtors, under the 
. — of Bohemians and Egyptians, to quit the kingdom, 
on penalty of the gallies. Upon this they diſperſed into 


peer companies, and ſpread themſelves over Europe. 


The firſt time we hear of them in England, was in the 
year 1530, when they were deſcribed by the ſtatute al- 
ready cited, 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. They were ex- 
led from Spain in 1591. Du-Cange. | | 
balph. Volaterranus, making mention of them, affirms, 
that they firſt proceeded or itrolled from among the 
Uxii, a people of Perſis or Perſia, | | 
foreTIAN year. See YEAR. og £ 
RE TIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
daſs of plants, with a double-celled berry, a ſingle bilo- 
cular ſeed, and a marginated ſtigma. 


be ille of Sheep, &c. d „ 

Iy,is alſo ſometimes uſed ſor water; and hence the 
unes of places near waters, or lakes, terminate in ey. 
Immn-duck, See Duck. | SO IR Toon 
FACULATION, in Medicine, the act of emitting ſeed, 
from the Latin, 4aculari, to caſt outwards. See EMis- 
$10N, | 0 | 


muſcles of the 
tion of the ſeed. 


advance along the urethra as far as the middle thereof, 
where they are inſerted laterally. | 


The fame denomination is likewiſe given to two muſcles 


rance laterally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of 

the clitoris, 8 = | 9 
EJACULATORY, in Anatomy, is a term applied to two 
lile ducts, or canals, ariſing from the veſiculæ ſemi- 
ucts are about an inch in length: 


nales. The ejaculatory 
towards the veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but they 


ma they penetrate together. - | 
_ as alſo apply the name ejaculatory to the vaſa 
ECETE, called alſo 
of the ſeventh centu 
naſtic life. 
From that 


e Iſrael are ſaid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe of 


* ” after they had paſſed the Red-Sea, wherein 
au by ou had periſhed; the Eicetæ concluded, that 

] in ing and dance, to praiſe God aright; and as 
p iy the Propheteſs, ſiſter of Moſes and Aaron, took a 


HeiceTz# and Hic Tx, heretics 
ry, who made profeſſion of the mo- 


Women did the like, to t 
ating, and dancing; the 


—5 conduct herein, endea 
mem to make 


icetæ, the better to imitate 


Ecrr infra terminum, See 
the act of thro 


thin at ſ | 
Or the "wan the ons 


Arten c 
Which 1; = 

* 0 lies againſt him that caſts out 
F Yiand during th * 
JECTIONE fir 


Vol. II. 


QUARE ejecit. 


uſtodiæ, ejelimen 


e minority of the heir. 
Me, a w 


No log, 


| ofthe clitoris, Eren Frag, from the ſphinQer ani, ad- 


diſperſe in ſmall parties over the world, | 


in that age of ſuperſtition and cre-| 


EA, or Ex, in our Old Hriters, are uſed for an ind. 
Hence the names of places ending in ey, denotes them to | 
iſlands. Thus, Ramſey, the iſle of Rams; Sheppey, | 


FACULATOR, in Anatomy, a name applied to two| 
genitals, from their office in the ejacula- | 


The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and 


\ 


contratt themſelves as they approach towards the urethra, | 


paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the 


"um in her hand, on th ſame occaſion, and all the 
Wi their joy, by playing, 


Me voured to draw women to | 
in their 3 elhlon of the monaſtic life, and aſſiſt 


wing out, or diſcharging any 
Qtories, as by ſtool, vomiting, 


nt de garde, in Law, a writ 
the guardian from 


rit that lies for the leſſee for years, 


N 


EIN 


who is ejected before the expiration of his term, either 
by the leſſor or a ſtranger. . "Tap 

Alſo cjeciment may be brought by a leſſor againſt the leſſee, 
for rent in arrears, or holding over his term, &c. Reg. 
Orig. 227. But eje&ment is now become an aCtion in the 
place of many real aCtions, as writs of right, formedons, 
&c. which are very difficult, as well as tedious and 
chargeable; and this is the common action for trying of 
titles, and recovering of lands, &c. illegally kept from 
the right owner. Though, where entry is taken away 
by deſcents, fines, and recoveries, difleiſins, &c. ejee?- 
ment may not be brought; ſo that all titles cannot be 
tried by this aCtion. ; F 
The method of proceeding in the action of ejeliment is, 
to draw a declaration, and therein feign a leaſe for three, 
five, or ſeven years, to him that would try the title; 
and alſo feign a caſual ejector or defendant; and then 
deliver the declaration to the ejector, who ſetves a copy 
of it on the tenant in poſſeſſion, and gives notice in 
writing at the bottom, ſor him to appear and defend his 
title; or that he, the feigned defendant, will ſuffer judg- 
ment by default, whereby the true tenant will be turned 


out of poſſeſſion: to this declaration the tenant is to ap- 


b 


By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans, in the year 


pear, at the beginning of next term, by his attorney, 
and conſent to a rule to be made defendant, inſtead of 
the caſual ejector, and take upon him the defence; in 
which, he muſt confeſs leaſe, judgment, entry, and ouſter, 
and at the trial ſtand upon the title only: but in caſe 
the tenant in poſſeſſion does not appear, and enter into 
the ſaid rule in time, after the declaration ſerved, then, 
on affidavit being made of the ſervice of the declaration, 
with the notice to appear, the court will order judgment 
to be entered againſt the caſual ejector by default; and 
thereupon the tenant in poſſeſſion, by writ habere facias 
poſſeſſionem, is turned out of his poſſeſſion. On the trial 
in ejeciment, the plaintiff's title is to be ſet forth from the 
perſon laſt ſeiſed in fee of the lands in queſtion, under 
whom the leſſor claims down to the plaintiff, proving 
the deeds, &c. and the plaintiff ſhall recover only ac- 

_ cording to the right which he has at the time of bringing 
his action. And here, another who had title to the land, 
upon a motion made for that purpoſe, may be defendant _ 
in the action with the tenant in poſſeſſion, to defend his 
title; for the poſſeſſion of the lands is primarily in queſ- 
tion, and to be recovered, which concerns the tenant, 
and the title thereto is tried collaterally, which may con- 
cern ſome other. | : 5 
By a late ſtatute, in all caſes between landlord and tenant, 
when half a year's rent ſhall be in arrear, the landlord, 
having lawful right to re-enter for non-payment, may 
ſerve a declaration in ejedment on the tenant, without a 

formal demand or re-entry ;z or he may afhx ſuch decla- 
ration on the door of the demiſed mefſuage, or notori- 
ous place of the lands, which ſhall be deemed a legal ſer- 
vice; and upon proof that half a year's rent was due 
before the declaration was ſerved, and no ſufficient diſ- 
treſs on the premiſſes, the leſſor ſhall have judgment and 
execution; which if the leſſee ſuffer, without paying the 

* arrears and coſts, and without filing a bill in equity to 
be relieved within fix months, he ſhall be barred from all 
relief, except by writ of error; and the leſſor ſhall bold 
the premiſſes diſcharged from the leaſe: but if the tenant 
or leſſee tender to the leſſor, or bring into court the rent 
in arrear, together with coſts, all farther proceedings 


ſhall enjoy the demiſed premiſſes according to his leaſe; | 
without obtaining a new one. Stat. 4 Geo. II. cap. 28: 
and 11 Geo. II. cap. 19. a ES 9 
EIGHT-FOIL, or Double Duarter-foil, in Heraldry, a mo- 
dern DIFFERENCE, denoting the ninth ſon of the firſt 
houſe. : 5 e 7 
Eichr, piece of. See PIECE of eight. 
E1GHTH pair of nerves. See NERVE. © _ 
EIGNE, from French, aiſne, in Law Books, is uſed for 
eldeſt, or firſt-born. Thus we ſay, baſtard eigne, and 
mulier puiſne, for the elder baſtard, and the younger law- _ 
fully born. 34 5 rs 
EILAMIDES, from eie, I involve, a word uſed by Hip- 
ocrates, to expreſs the meninges or membranes of the 
pay the dura mater and pia mater. 2 
EINBLINDER, in Zoology, the name of a fort of lamprey; _ 
without eyes, called by the writers on theſe ſubjeQs the 
lampetra cæca, or blind lamprey. It is very ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding the, common dew-worms in length or thickneſs. 
It bas no ſcales; but its body is divided by annular lines; 
into eighty-four rings, juſt in the manner of the large 
worms. = mouth is in the Pert part of its head, and 
is round, and always open. It has a cavity in the middle 
of its head, like the reſt of the lampreys, for admitting 
water, and has ſeven gill-holes on each ſide, It has the 
common long fin running on the ridge of the back, but 


has no other. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 107. 


| 3 0 EINECIA, 


ſhall ceaſe; and if the leſſee be relieved in equity, he _ 
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EINECIA, in our Old Writers, is uſed for primogeniture. 


It is ſometimes writ eſnecta and eſnecy, See ESNECY. 
EIRE, ſee EYRE. | 
EIRESIONE, Eyvptorwry, from erpog, wool, in Antiquity, an 

olive branch bound about with wool, and crowned with 

all ſorts of firſt fruits, which was carried in proceſſion 
in the Athenian feſtival, called PVYANETSIA. Pott. 

Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 428. 
EISETERIA, Ezotrnpras from £1041 { enter, in Antiquity, 

the day on which the magiſtrates at Athens entered upon 
their office; upon which it was cuſtomary for them to 
offer a ſolemn ſacrifice, praying for the preſervation and 

proſperity of the commonwealth, in the temple of 

Jupiter BNA, and Minerva BN, i. e. the coun- 

ſellors. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. 


1. | 
EIA Calli, in Botany, the name of a ſhrub which grows in 


ſandy ſoils, in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, about twice 
as high as a man. The bark of the root triturated, and 
drank in water in which rice has been boiled or waſhed, 
is recommended againſt the dropſy, and is ſaid to be a 


very*mild medicine; which Mr. Ray juſtly wonders at, | 


as the plant is full of an acrid cauſtic milk ; which, how- 
ever, when exhibited with butter in which it has been 
boiled, proves a mild and gentle purgative. The leaves 
heated at the fire, provoke urine; and the ſteam or va- 
pour of a decoction of them, contributes to alleviate and 
remove pains in any part of the body. The juice, ex- 


: preſſed from the leaves, either warmed or a little toaſted, 


cures pains of the ears, if put into them. It alſo removes 

ſpecks in the eyes, if dropt into them, and contributes 
to the cure of ſwellings in the pudenda, if the body is 

waſhed with it. | | 


ELABORATION, the act of finiſhing or perfecting any 


thing with labour and time. | 

The term is chiefly uſed in Medicine, where the chyle, 

blood, and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elaborated, when 

they are well conditioned, have undergone all the ſecre- 
tions, mixions, impregnations, and circulations, neceſ- 
| ſary to bring them to perfection. 2 


If the chyle went directly from its receptaculum to the 
breaſts, it would not be ſufficiently elaborated to afford 


good milk. See MILK. 


LABORATORY. See LaBoRaTORY. 


ELAEGNON. See Acxus Caſtus. 


ELAEACNUs, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the gale frutex, the Dutch myrtle or gaule. Merret. 


in. p. 822 | 
ELXacnus, in Botany. See Wild Olive. | 


EL/EOCARPUS, in Botany, a genus of plants of the | 
PHPolyandria monogyma claſs; the calyx of which is a five- | 

leaved perianthium; the corolla conſiſts of five torn | 
| Petals, the fruit a drupe, and the ſeed a criſp nu-| 


- cleus. 


ELAOMELI, in the writings of the ancient Phyſicians, the 
name of a ſubſtance, thus deſcribed by Dioſcorides. In | 
Palmyra, a country of Syria, the elgomeli, which is an | 

dil thicker than honey, and of a ſweet taſte, flows from 


the trunk of a tree. Two cyathi of this oil, he adds, 
drank with a hemina of water, evacuate crude and bili- 


ous humours by ſtool. There was much good obtained | 
from the giving this medicine; but it had this remark- | 


able effect, that thoſe who took it were ſeized with a 


torpor, and privation of ſtrength for a time: this was, | 


however, of no ill conſequence, but people knew of 


and expected it, and uſed always to keep thoſe perſons | 


awake who had taken it, and the ſymptoms ſoon went 


off. The ſame author alſo adds, that the oil was ſome- | 


times prepared from the buds of the tree; and ſuch of 
this kind was eſtcemed the beſt that was old, thick, 
fatty, and not foul or turbid. It was judged of a heating 
nature, and frequently applied externally to the eyes, 


with good effect in the cure of dimneſs of fight, and | 


contributed to the cure of leproſies, and pains of the 


nerves. Hermolaus Barbarus has a ſtrange conjecture in 


regard to the ſubſtance, which is, that it was the ſame 


with the manna mentioned in Scripture, only uſed in me- | 


dicine inſtead of food: but the account which Dioſco- 
rides gives of the effects of it is a very ſufficient anſwer 
to the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion. b 


cap. 37. . | 
_ELAOSACCHARUM. _ See ELEosaccHARUM.. 


ELAZOTHESIUM, EAD, in Antiquity. See AL1p- 
' TERIUM. | 


EL AIS, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of palme : both the 


male and female flowers have a ſix-leaved calyx ; the 
corolla of the male is divided into fix ſegments, and that 
of the female has (ix petals; the ſtamina of the former 
are fix, and the ſtigmata of-the latter three; the fruit 
is a fibrous drupe, containing a ſingle three-valved nut. 
ee in Medicine, the name of a peculiarly hard 
alum. | | | | 


* 


|ELAPS, or ELaynis, by ſome called alſo elops, 


[ELASMIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a geg 


| ELASTIC bech, in Mechanics, is that which, by beig 


ioſcorides, lib. i. 


ELAPHEBOLIA, FEaxzenCoare, in Ari: a 
in honour of Diana Fnac G, 3. & che ficli 
which reaſon, a cake made in the form of untreſt, for 
upon that account called tag., was 0 cer, and 
For a farther account of it, ſee Pott. Ar ag to her 
lib. ii. cap. 20. col. G 
ELAPHEBOLION, EX ARECA, i * 
the ninth month of ths Atheniad wr. G 
thirty days, and anſwered to the latter rare, 
February, and beginning of March. See Mane of our | 
It was thus called from the feſtival ELarnt 5 
in it. worin ley 
n See ELaPs. | 
LAPHOBOSCUM, in B 
PARSNEP. ; 1 ne I ainep, St 
ELAPHOCAMELOS, in Zoobey, a nan f 
50 ane have a the a a 2 
ama, and employed th | e 
N ployed there as a beaſt of burden. dee 
ELAPHONESUM marmor, a name uſed by the anc! 
to expreſs a ſpecies of marble uſed in ſtatuary bor 1 
ed alſo Protonenſium marmor; it was of a bluig, I 
_ variegated with ſlender veins of black. See Procon. 
SIUM, | J 


ber 
Ne, 


Yom! 


of a ſerpent deſcribed by many authors, and 80 


Bellonius in the iſland of Lemnos: it grows to abo 
three foot long, and is on the back of a dark grey 2 

three longitudinal black lines, running from the bead 

the tail, and on the belly of a bright yellow, Adonis 


to Aldrovandus. The people of Lemnos call | |: 
phiati. | | ; 


foſſile bodies, of the-talc claſs, the diſtinguiſhing Cha. 
racters of which are, that they are compoſed of ny 
plates, in form of ſpangles, each of which is cg 
ſingle, and not farther fiſſile; or, if complex, 6 
only to a, certain degree, and that into ſomewhat thig 
laminæ. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 1. 
The word is derived from the Greek, z 5 glg, a laniy 
or plate: the ſeveral component parts of theſe maſſes 
ing ſo many ſmall plates. | Gen” 
The bodies of this genus have been uſed to be nan 
mica, glimmer, and cat-filver, by authors, in the fax 
manner with the brafearia. There are only four knom 
ſpecies of this foſſil, 5 
ſtruck or ſtretched, has its figure altered; but ende. 
vours, by its own force, to reſume the ſame: or, it s1 
ſpringy body, which, when compreſſed or condenſed, | 
the like, makes an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and v 
repel the body that conſtrained it. Such is a ſwork 
blade, a bow, &c. which are eaſily bent, but preſenth 
return to their former figure and extenſion. This pi 
perty belongs more or leſs to almoſt all bodies; huts 
there are none which reſtore themſelves with the ſan: 
force with which they were compreſſed, there arew 
bodies that are perfectly elaſtic. 85 
The word is formed from the Greek, u. tmpulin, 
of eau, to impell, puſh, &c. See SPRING. | 
Elaftic bodies are either natural or artificial: thoſe mol 
eminent for their elaſtic power among artificial bodity 
are ſtee!, braſs, ivory, and marble balls; leather, ſkins 
membranes; braſs, ſilver, iron, and ſteel chords 0! 
wires; nerves, guts, hemp, and flax ſtrings, &c. 
Amongſt natural bodies, the principal are air, ſponges 
the branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, be, 
It is diſputed, whether or no water hath any elafiic force: 
the moſt common opinion has long been, that it has note 
of itſelf; and that if it ſhews any, it is owing to the a 
contained therein. See CoMPRESS1ON, under which 
article the contrary is demonſtrated. 1 
The principal phenomena obſerved to obtain in * 
bodies, are, 1. That an elaſtic body (i. e. 4 bed 1 7 
elaſtic, if any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore iel 
with the ſame force where with it is preſſed or beit, 
2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equaliy rute 
ſides; though the effect is chiefly found on that ; 
where the reſiſtance is weakeſt z as is evident in the 5 
of a bow ſhooting out an arrow, a gun exploding ab 
&C. | | 5 
3. Elaflic bodies, in what manner ſoever ſtruck, 5 * 
pelled, are inſlected, and rebound after the ſame my 
ner. Thus a bell yields the fame ſound in what ln 
ner, or on what ſide ſoever it be ſtruck. 2 
4. A body perfectly fluid, if any ſuch there be, "ed 
be elaſtic, if we allow that its parts cannot be compte 
gee FLUID. 
. A body perfectly ſolid, if any ſuch the! 
6 elaſtic, in that having no pores, it 13 incapa 
ing compreſſed. See SOLID. ie e 
6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acque “ ,, 
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1. ag71c CURVE. See CATEN . 4 
TT ASTICITY, or ELASTIC Force, in Mechanics, denotes 


'were before round, they are now oval; and the materia | 
ſubtilis endeavouring to paſs out at thoſe pores, thus | 


pervades all bodies. Others again have ſuppoſed, that | 


A off, or ſeparated ſo far as to be out of the reach 
0 that attracting force whereby they cohere; they mult 
_ exrtaly, on the ceſſation of the external violence, ſpring 


only attraction 


zu a line from A to B (7. | i 
* (Tab, All. Mechanics, fig. 36.) it 
Plain, fr 5 that upon the leaſt 


E L A 


. lehr in three ways; either by being extended, by 
do L none Fed, or by being bent. 5 7 | 

ing count tjtating themſelves by their /e power, 
5. Bodies, 8 force at the beginning of their dilatation, 
exert a . end thereof; becauſe the bodies are 


5 eee at firſt, and the renitency is always 
more C gon ; 
m re 1011. - 
ee Sbeweby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 
8. Ihe | 


| ſually an accelerated motion. See DILA- 


TATION. _ erty of bodies ſeem to differ, accord- 
. e o lefa compactneſs or denſity : thus, 
ing wo bang hammered, are rendered more com- 
metals, 1 alſo more elaſtic. Tempered ſteel is much 
pact, fl chan ſoft ſteel; and the denſity of the former 
more : ! ter as 7809 to 7738. Cold likewiſe condenſes 
to the and renders them more elaſtic, whilſt heat, that 
bodies, hom has the contrary effect. M. Belidor has 
_ 34 cannon balls are projected farther from cold 
foun Ran from the ſame guns, when heated; and the 
mw known to act more ſtrongly in winter 


ing Of a violin is . 
eng ſummer. We muſt except, however, air, and 


other elaſtic fluids) which acquire an increaſe of elaſtic | 


force from heat. Muſchenb. Int. ad Phil. Nat. vol. 1. 
p. 23!» 40. 


We may add 10. That the elaſtic force of bodies is the | 


me in vacuo as in the air, when other circumſtances 
are alike. 


For the laws of motion and percuſſion in elaſtic bodies, | 


ſee MoT10N and PERCUSSION. 


y or power in natural bodies, which denomi- 
on ale; and by which they are reſtored to the 
figure and extenſion they had loſt from any external 
cauſe. | 5 a 
The cauſe, or principle of this well-known and important 
property is variouſly aſſigned : the Carteſians account for 
it from the effort of the materia ſubtilis to paſs through 
ores that are too narrow for it. Thus, ſay they, in 
2 or compreſſing an elaſtic body, e. gr. a bow, 
its parts recede from each other on the convex ſide, and 


approach on the concave; conſequently, the pores are 


contracted or ſtraitened on the concave fide; and if they 


fraitened, muſt make an effort, at the ſame time to re- 
fore the body to the firſt ſtate it was in when the pores 


were more patent and round, i. e. before the bow was | 


bent. Other philoſophers account for ela/?icity much after 
the ſame manner as the Carteſians, with this inconſider- 
able difference; that, inſtead of the ſubtile matter of the 
Carteſians, they ſubſtitute a fine etherial medium that 


this ſubtile matter or ether is itſelf ela/tic. 


Some reſolve elaſticity into the preſſure of the atmoſphere; 
for a violent tenſion or compreſſion, though not great 


orce remains in vacuo. 


1 0e a little from each other, but not quite disjoined, 
ro 


back to their former natural ſtate. But it has been ob- 


jected to this hypotheſis, that when e. gr. a ſpring is bent, 


the particles o 
another, whil 


ers, and the power of attraCtion, inſtead of making 
15 ling reſtore itſelf, will keep it in the ſame ſtate, as 
appens in bodies that have no elaſticity, where perhaps 


n the convex fide will be ſeparated from one 


poled the 


a repulſive and an attractive power: thus, if 


a row : f i 
row of round particles touch one another in the point c 


om the laws of 


ſt thoſe on the concave will be brought | 


' 


enough to ſeparate the conſtituent particles of bodies far | 
enough to let in any foreign matter, muſt yet occaſion | 
many little vacuities between the ſeparated ſurfaces ; ſo | 
that upon the removal of the force they will cloſe again, | 
| bythe preſſure of the aereal fluid upon the external parts. | 
Others make the elaſtic force of the air included within 
the pores of all bodies, the principle of their elaſticity : | 
but this hypotheſis is contrary to fact; ſince the elaſtic | 
Malebranche, and others after | 
bim, have aſcribed this property to imaginary vortices of | 
matter included within all bodies, whoſe ſpherical figure | 
* changed by compreſſion into an oval figure, and whoſe 
centritugal force reſtores them, together with the parts 
ol bodies to which they belong, to their former ſtate. | 
Others account for elaſticity, from the great law of na- 
ture, attraction, or the cauſe of the coheſion of the parts | 
of folid and firm bodies. Thus, ſay they, when a hard | 
ody is ſtruck or bent, ſo that the component parts are | 


Obtains 3 and therefore they have ſup- 
rio conſtituent particles of bodies to be endued | 


ELA 


alteration out of the poſition of a ſtrait line, theſe par- 
ticles will run together, and form a ſphere, in which the 
globules will have more points of contact; and if theſe 
particles are ſuppoſed to have poles like magnets, in the 
oppoſite places marked x, , fo that all the poles u, u, n, 
&c. repel one another, and all the poles, s, s, 5s, &c. 
repel one another, the line A B will continue ſtrait ; for 
if by any force the ſaid line B A be put into another po- 
ſition, as into the curve ba, then the poles n, 1, &c. 
being brought nearer together, while the poles; 5, 5s, &c. 
are farther aſunder, will repel one another more ſtrong- 
ly, and thereby hinder the globules from running to- 
gether towards the concave part, and the ſpring left to 
itſelf, one end as b, B or g being fixed, will reſtore it- 
ſelf, throwing its end a back to A, and ſoon to à; then, 
being in the poſition @ Þ, the poles ,, &c. are brought 
nearer together, whoſe repulſion thus increaſed, throws 
back à to A, and ſo on forward, whilſt the line of par- 
ticles performs ſeveral vibrations round B. A ſpring of 
ſteel, or other ſprings, may probably conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſeries of ſuch particles, whole polarity and attraction 
acting at the ſame time, will ſhew why ſuch bodies, 
where they have been bent, vibrate and reſtore them- 
ſelves. Hard ſteel is highly elaftic; and the metal is 
thus hardened by making it white-hot, and immediately 
quenching it, ſo that it is fixed in an almoſt fluid ſtate, 
and the particles which the fire had made almoſt round 
have but a very ſmall contact; and accordingly, ſteel 
thus hardened is extremely brittle : but as ſpherical par- 
ticles can never make a tough ſpring, the workmen 


bring down the temper of the hard ſteel, or let down the 


ſprings as they expreſs it, by a proceſs which alters the 
gures of its conſtituent particles. For this purpoſe 
they heat it anew; and whilſt it is gently cooling, the 


mutual attraction increaſes the contact, ſo that the par- 


ticles grow flatter in thoſe places where before they had 
but a ſmall contact; and leſt the contact ſhoul become 


too great, they quench the ſpring in water, oil, or greaſe. 


Or they have another proceſs, which is to ſhape them in 
cold unelaſtic ſteel, and then heating them to a ſmall 


degree, e. gr. to a blood-red heat, immediately to cool 


them in ſome proper liquor; whereby the particles are 


ſettled in their oblong figure before they become round 
in the fuſion of a white heat. Nor is it improbable that 


they may thus acquire polarity, ſince dipping red-hot 


ſteel in cold liquors in a particular poſition will make it 


magnetical : and iron and ſteel are alſo made magnetical 


only with hammering. Deſagulier's Courſe of Exper. 


Phil. vol. it. p. 38—40; &c. See SPRING. Perhaps 


the true cauſe of the elaſticity of bodies may till remain 


among the unexplored ſecrets of nature. 


ELASTICITY, laws of. To enquire a little more expreſsly 


into the nature and laws of elafticity, we ſhall conſider 


the phenomena thereof. Let it be premiſed, then, that 
all the bodies wherein this power is obſerved, do conſiſt, 
or may be conceived to conſiſt, of ſmall threads or fibres, 


which, laid together, conſtitute ſuch bodies. To ex- 
amine elaſticity, therefore, in its moſt ſimple caſe, we had 


| beſt conſider it in muſical ſtrings or chords, and particu- 


larly in thoſe of metal ; for thoſe of cat-gut having a ſpiral 
twiſt, cannot be conſidered as the fibres whereof bodies 
are formed. RG no G 
Now the ela/ticity of a fibre or chord, conſiſts in this: 


that it may be ſtretched or extended; and that upon re- 
moving the force whereby it was ſtretched or lengthened, 
It returns again to its former dimenſions. Fibres have 


no elaſticity, unleſs they be extended with a certain ſorce; 


as appears in lax chords, which may be moved a little 
out of their poſition without endeavouring to recover itz 
though what the degree of tenſion is, neceſſary for elaſ- 


ticity to commence, is not yet determined by experiment : 
add, that when a fibre is too far ſtretched, it loſes its 
elaſliciiy; though here, too, the degree of tenſion that 


deſtroys elaſticity is unknown; but it is certain, elaſticity | 


depends on tenſion, and is confined within a certain 
ſphere, or boundary thereof, on either fide. See SPRING. 
'This, if it doth not give us the proper adequate cauſe of 


elaſticity, yet ſhews us the difference between elaftic and 


unelaſtic bodies; how it is that a body loſes its elaſticity, 
and how a body, deſtitute of any ſuch force, comes to 


acquire it. Thus, a plate of metal, by repeated blows 


of a hammer, becomes ela/tic; and, being heated again, 
loſes that property. | —— 
Between the limits of tenſion, wherewith elafticity is 
terminated, there are different forces required to give dif- 
ferent degrees of tenſion, in order to ſtretch chords to 
certain lengths: what the proportion of theſe forces is, 
can only be determined by experiments made with chords 
of metal; but as the lengthenings of ſuch chords are 
ſcarce ſenſible, the proportions cannot be directly mea- 
ſured ; but a particular apparatus, and a kind of circuit; 
are neceſſary to arrive thoreat: Pr. s'Graveſande yo 
| take 
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taken a good deal of pains, in order to fix theſe laws, | 


the reſults of whoſe experiments are as follow : f 
1. That a weight, whereby a fibre is inereaſed a certain 
length, by ſtretching, is, in different degrees of tenſion, 
as the tenſion itſelf ; if, e. gr. there be three fibres of the 
ſame kind, length, and thickneſs, whoſe tenſions are as 
I, 2, and 3; any weights, in the ſame proportion, will 
ſtretch them equally. 


2. That the leaſt lengthenings of the ſame fibres are to| 
one another nearly as the forces whereby the fibres are 
lengthened; which property may likewiſe be applied to 


their inflexion. 
3. In chords of the ſame kind and thickneſs, and which 
are equally {tretched, but of different lengths, the length- 


enings produced by ſuperadding equal weights, are to| 


one another as the lengths of the chords ; which ariſes 
hence, that the chord is lengthened in all its parts; con- 
ſequently, the lengthening of a whole chord is double 


the lengthening of half of it, or a chord of half the 


length. _ 


4. Fibres of the ſame kind, but of different thickneſſes, 


may be compared together after the like manner; only 
_ conſidering them as conſiſting of a greater or leſs num- 
ber of fine fibres of the ſame thickneſs; the number 
whereof muſt be taken in the ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe 
fibres, i. e. as the ſquares of the diameters, or as the 
weights of theſe fibres, when their lengths are equal : 


ſuch fibres, of conſequence, will be equally ſtretched by | 


forces that are in the ſame ratio of the ſquares of the dia- 
meters; which ſame ratio is likewiſe required between 
the forces whereby the chords are inflected, that the ſa- 

gittze may be equal in the given fibres, . 

5. The motion of a ſtretched fibre agrees with the mo- 
tion of a body vibrating in a cycloid; and how unequal 


 Toever the vibrations are, they are all regularly performed | 


in the ſame time. | 


6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal | 


forces are required to inflect them equally : their motions 
may be compared to thoſe of two pendulums, deſcribing 


ſimilar cycloids, by different forces; conſequently, the | 


| ſquares of the times of the vibrations of the fibres are to 


each other inverſely as the forces whereby they are equally | 
_ Inflected, or as the weights by which the chords are 


ſtretched. | 


: 7. The motions of ſimilar chords, | equally ſtretched, but : 


of different lengths, may be compared with that of pen- 
dulums after another manner; for as the times of the 


vibrations are to be conſidered, the celerities alſo, where- | 


with the chords are moved, mult be conſidered. Now 


theſe celerities are to one another directly as the weights 


whereby the chords are inflected, and inverſely as the 
quantities of matter in the chords; that is, inverſely as 


their lengths: the celerities, therefore, are in an inverſe | 


duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths; that is, they are in- 


verily as the ſquares of the lengths; and the ſquares off 


the times of the vibrations are likewiſe in the inverſe ra- 
tio; conſequently, the lengths of the chords will be as 
the times of the vibrations. | | 
_ £Ewjlic laminæ, or plates, may be conſidered as congeries, 
or bundles, of ie chords. When the plate is inflected, 


ſome fibres are lengthened; and there are unequal length- 


enings in ſeveral points of the ſame plate. | 


Ihe curve formed by the inflefted plate is eaſily deter- | 


mined, from what has been ſhewn concerning chords : 
In effect, in the vibrations of ſuch plate, or ipring, the 


motion thereof is accelerated, after the ſame manner as 


the motion of a chord, and of a pendulum in a cycloid, 
is accelerated; and the vibrations 
performed in the ſame time. | 


 £laſiic balls, ſpheres, &c. may be conſidered as conſiſt- | 


ing of ſeveral elaſtic plates, or ſprings; and the introceſ- 


ſions, or yieldings inward, of any point thereof, are pro- 


portionable to the 


j forces wherewith the body is com- 
preſſed. | | 8 | | 


The ELASTICITY of fluids is accounted for, from their par- 


_ ticles being all endowed with a centrifugal force; whence 
Sir Iſaac Newton, prop. 23. lib. ii. demonſtrates, that 
particles, which mutually avoid, or fl 


elaſtic. fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be proportional to its 
compreſſion; and, vice verſa, if any fluid be compoſed 

of particles that fly off and avoid one another, and hath 
its denſity proportional to its compreſſion ; then the cen- 
trifugal forces of thoſe particles will be reciprocally as 
the diſtances of their centers. | | 
LASTICITY of the air is the force wherewith that element 
dilates itſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was 
before compreſſed. | 

The elaſticity, or ſpring of the air, was firſt diſcovered by 
lord Bacon, and farther eftabliſhzd by the great Galileo. 
See Elaſticity of AlR. 85 LA 


of ſuch ſprings are all] 


e from one an- 
other, by ſuch forces as are reciprocally proportional to | 
the diſtances of their centers, will always compoſe an 
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Its exiſtence is proved by this exper; | 
pher:: let an extraordinary quaniey d an l. ut pi 
means ot a ſyringe, into a glaſs or meta] ball u 
time as the ball, with this acceſſion of air ebe 
derably more, in the balance, chan it did hep 80s confi. 
opening the mouth thereof, the air ruſhes ere; Upon 
ball * to its former weight. outs till th 
From hence we argue, that there is juſt 4 
out, as the compreſſed air which had fees dme 
therefore, returns to its former degree of ex on m. Air 
removing the force that compreſſed, or refiſied "=, 
ſion; and, conſequently, it is endued wit 
ce. 
It muſt be added, that as the air is fou 
e N 5 direction, of the 
orce of the air acts every way, or in every direa: 
The elaſticity of the air ken a PLA Tag e; 
the new pneumatics, we ſhall here give the deen 
laws thereof. | Principal 
1. The elaſticity of the lower air is equal t FF 
all the upper incumbent air; for the OE TW ite 
proved to preſs on the lower. | Gall 
And the elaſticity of the air has already been ſhewn equi 
to the compreſſing power; whence it follows that th 
elaſticity of the air is equal to the weight of the whole * 
cumbent atmoſphere, | | N 
Hence as the weight of the upper air, incumbe 
lower, is equal to the weight of a column of water oft 
ſame diameter with the column of air, and the Amt 
of 31 feet; or to a column of mercury 28 inches high: 
the ſpring of the lower air is equal to the ſame . 
of water, or mercury. | | 
Hence, again, the ſpring of the air, included in a veſ 
Kc. is likewiſe equal to the weight of the whole inenm 
bent atmoſphere: conſequent!y, the air, included in 2 
veſſel, preſſes with the ſame force as the weight of the 
atmoſphere; and therefore the e/2/?*:ity of the included 
air is able to ſuſtain mercury to the height of twen'y. 
eight inches, and water to the height of thirty-one feet 
in an empty tube. TY | 
244 The elaſtic force of air compreſſed, is to that of the 
fame air dilated, reciprocally as the bulk of the dilated 
air to that of the compreſſed air. 
For the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is to that of air 
leſs compreſſed, as the weight incumbent on that, to the 
weight incumbent on this; but the bulks of more and 
leſs comprefled air are in the ſame reciprocal ratio cf 
theſe weights; therefore the elaſtic force, &c. 
Hence the elaflicity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger 
than that of air leſs compreſſed. | | 
3 The ela/?icity of more compreſſed air, is to that of ar 
leſs compreſſed, ceteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity, 
of more compreſſed air is to a maſs of air leſs compreſkd 
of the fame bulk. 3 | 
4. The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the 


3 its expan. 
h an elaſt 


orifice; the chte 


nit on the 


weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into 


by farther compreſſion, being given; to determine the 
elaſiic force of the compreſſed air. 5 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed only by che weigbt of 
the atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of 
mercury, of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and 
of the height of twenty-eight inches; to the bulk of th! 
compreſſed air, that of the air not compreſſed, andthe 
weight of the column of mercury, ſeek a ſourth propor- 
tional; this will expreſs the quantity of the /e ji 


in the compreſſed air. 


_ Hence ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury 
from the quantity of the elaflic force thus determined, tie 
remainder is the force of elaſticiiy whereby it exceeds the 
reſiſtance of the weight of the atmoſphere. 
5. Heat increaſes the elaſticity of the air, 
miniſhes it. See HEAT, and Cop. 

6. The elaſtic force of the air, 

rarefaction, is to the elaſticity 

the bulk of rarefied air, to the ww” 

ELATE, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of pains: They 

have male and female flowers, whole calyx 15 not aſcer- 

tained; the corolla in each has three petals; the male 

has three ſtamina ; the female a ſingle piſtil; the fruit 8 

an oval acuminated drupe. | | nts 

Elate is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for a genus of p = 

called by Linnzus phenix, and, in the Hortus Matavs 

ricus, ratovindel. See PHOENIX. . 
This word was alſo uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
tree; and likewiſe in other ſenſes. 1 0 

ELATER, the name of a genus of the coleopiers 0! - 

inſects, with ſetaceous antennæ; which, ms oy - 

their backs, have a power of leaping with gre -wingel 
agility. There are various ſpecies of theſe four- 
flies, diſtinguiſhed by their different colours. EDA 

ELATERIUM, in Botany, a genus of the meαũã.Z; 4 . 


and cold di 


whereby it is expanded, in 
of the air condenſed, 25 


7 


dria claſs. This genus hath male and female flowers s 


bulk of condenſed air. 


tale, 8 


Elater 
lethar 
br ATI 
genus 
racter 
four 
valves 
LATIN 
diſtri] 
whicl 
make 
This 
dow! 


2 or ſalver- ſhaped; the capſule is 

Sith two valves. Miller makes the elate- 

"Roerhaave, or the wild cucumber, a ſpecies of 
. See Male BALSAM Apple. 

Eaaruf lor, in Pharmacy, a violently purga- 

prepared from the wild cucumber. See 

rmed from the Greek e,, I impel, agi- 


tate, Kc. le of the juice of the fruit forced out 
: e O ] 5 : 
Sn: this, ſuffered to ſtand ſome time, lets 


ai Eimer, which, carefully dried on chalk-ſtones, 
a 


ig the claterium. on : 
fuer is a vigorous purge, and is ſometimes uſed in 


lies, and hypochondriacal melancholies. 

| 17 * 1 ſyſtem of Botany, is a diſtinct 
7: lants of the offandr'a tetragynia claſs ; the cha- 
_ ch are, that it has a *four-leaved calyx, 


hi 6 
3 : four-celled depreſſed caplule, with four 


valves. 
LATIN E, 


Pe he has alſo claſſed the LIN ARIA. Miller 


makes the elatine a ſpecies of the linaria, or toad-FL Ax. 
This is a low procumbent plant, with oval, acuminated, 
dow ny leaves, {ct alternately on the ſtalks. It is annual, 
rows wild in corn- fields, and flowers in July. ; 

FLaTINE, in Medicine, is greatly recommended as an ape- 


Fluellin, or Female Speedwell, is, in Linnæus's 


been uſed for the ſame purpoſes, though it retains very 
little of the virtues of the plant. The infuſion 18 much 
better, and the expreſſed juice preferable ſtill. It is 
raiſed by ſome in leprous and ſcrophulous caſes; alſo 
externally for cancerous and other eating ulcers. An 


however, it is very little uſed. 


by boiling four pints of the depurated juice with four 
pounds of clarified honey, is ſometimes kept in the 
ſhops. | | | TT 


authors to that ſort of petrified wood which ſhews the 


ther that or ſome wood of a like kinga. 

IriTES was alſo a name uſed by the ancients for an iron 
or, eſteemed a ſpecies of hæmatites; it was of a yel- 

wiſh white colour, and was more uſually called x ax- 
THUS. | | | 


ſpecies of monkey, common in the iſland of Ceylon; its 
dai is whitiſh, or of a pale grey, and it has a long and 
mo black beard hanging from its chin. Ray's Syn. 
VV 
esel the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend, of 
the arm. | 5 | - 
That eminence whereon the arm reſts, called by us elbow, 
by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks anni, and 
by others oNeparor, = het 8 . 
£.80W is alſo uſed, by architects, maſons, &c. for an ob- 
tuſc angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it 
from its right line. „% Tot new Ti fnes : 
FLCESAITES, HET ESAITES, Or ELCESAIANS, as Theo- 


from their great prophet Elceſai. | 


author of a ſect. 


Was born from the beginning of the world, had appeared 


207 ping was ſiſter (note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit 
a: we): and that both of them had deſcended into 
_ : e ſon of Mary, who was clothed with a corpo- 

f 8 with - "= body. 3 | 
» according to St. Epiphanius, were by ſome 
* . 5 Sampſeans, from the Mabrow word 1 4 ſun. 
55 org Vas notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding, that Elxai 
more than Eſſal, or Eſſene; on which ſuppoſition 

Oe is contrary to all antiquity. 

nile i * mention of the Elieſaites, in one of his ho- 
ſays = 5 reſy newly riſen. The retainers hereto, 
ae of moon admit all the books of the canon, but only 
eltament heh Fo allow ſome paſſages out of the Old 
of St. Paul. 444 onBliſts, but reject all the Epiltles 
which, they „that they have produced a book, 


and maint pretend, deſcended to them from heaven ; | 


ain, th 


have any calyx 3 the corolla in | 


a ſpecies of the ANTIRRHINUM under | 


rient, reſolvent, and vulnerary. Its ſimple water has | 


ointment is made of it for theſe , purpoſes. At preſent, | 


A combination of its active matter with honey, prepared | 


fa krrks, fir-flone, in Matra! Hiftory, a name given by | 


lneaments of the fir-tree wood, and has been originally | 


ELAWANDUM, in Zoology, the name of a remarkable | 


doret calls them, ancient heretics, thus denominated | 
This Llceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the 
ime of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebio- | 
_ touching Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and re- | 
ormed them in lome things, to denominate himſelf the | 
His fundamental doQtrines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who | 


ee to time under divers bodies; that he was a ce- | 
fal power, or virtue, called the Chri/t, whereof the | 


he made the Elceſaites the ſame with the ſect of Effenes, | 


E LD 


therein, ſhall obtain pardon of all their ſins. See Euſe- 
bius, Hiſt. lib. vi. cap. 38. who remarks, that this hereſy 
became extinct almoſt as ſoon as it aroſe. WE, 
St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of this ſect. 
Hær. 19. where he obſerves, that Elxai was a Jew by 
birth; and that, not being able to live according to the 
law of Moſes, he invented new opinions, and gained 
followers. He was a profeſſed enemy of virginity, and 
obliged all, who followed his doctrine, to marry. He 
tutored them to hypocriſy in times of perſecution ; pre- 
tending, it was lawful to adore idols, provided the heart 
had no ſhare therein. | | 
Some have doubted, whether the Eleeſaites ſhould be 
reckoned among the Chriſtian or Jewiſh ſets; for though 
they acknowleged Chriſt as a great king, it is not certain 
whether they meant Jeſus Chriſt, or ſome other pretended 
Me ſſiah. | | | 
ELDER, a word uſed in ſome parts of the kingdom for fuel. 
DiR. Ruſt. | | 
EL DER-tree, Sambucus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
_ rriz2zma claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
parts; it hath one concave wheel-ſhaped peta], cut into 
five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which are reflexed ; 
and five awl-thaped ſtamina, of the length of the petal, 
_ terminated by roundiſh ſummits, with an oval germen ſitu- 
ated under the flower, having no ſtyle, in room of which 
is a ſwelling gland, crowned by three obtuſe ſtigmas; 
the germen aſterward becomes a roundiſh berry, with 
one cell, including three angular ſeeds. There are five 
ſpecies. | : 


tion. Of this there are the following varieties, viz. the 


elder. For the medical virtues of that ſpecies, called the 
dibar elder, ſee EBuLvus, [ : 
The common elder will grow on any ſoil, or in any ſitua- 
tion; the trecs are frequently ſeen growing out of old 
walls, or cloſe to ditches, in very moiſt places, or from 
the hollow of another tree; for wherever the ſeeds arg 


c 


upon them. 


will poliſh almoſt as well as the box-tree; and is often 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. | = 5 
The bark, leaves, flowers, and berries of this tree, are 


dropſies. Sydenham directs three handfuls of the inner 
bark to be boiled in a quart of milk and water, till only 
a pint remains, of which one half is to be taken in the 


day. Boerhaave recommends the expreſſed juice of the 
middle bark, given from a dram to half an ounce, as the 
beſt of hydragogues, when the viſcera are ſound. The 


from them while freſh are gentiy laxative and aperient; 


and eruptive diſorders ; and the berries are eſteemed cor- 
dial, and uſeful in hyſteric diſorders ; and are frequently 
put into gargariſms for ſore mouths and throats. Miller 
and e not orauds. „„ 

 Ofhcinal preparations of the elder, are the agua florum 


and the fyrupus ſambuci. 


"Theſe are called Jews ears, auricu/z Fudæorum; they are 
tonlils, ſore throats, and quinzies. | 
ELDER, marfh, or water. See WAYFARING=free. 

ELDeR, Spaniſh. See LIZ ARD TI. 
ELDERS, Seniors, in the Fewiſh Hiſtory, were the moſt 
conſiderable perſons, for age, experience, and virtue, 
among that ancient people. Moſes, we read, aſſembled 
the elders of the people together, and acquainted them 
with what the Lord had commanded. 


nagogues were uſually called Dipl, zekenim, elders, in 
imitation of the ſeventy elders, whom Moſes eſtabliſhed 
for the judges of the ſanhedrim. Numbers xi. 16, 17, 
24, 25. Exod. xxiv. e 14. See SANHEDRIM. 

The preſident, or chief, had, in a particular manner, the 
appellation of elder ;' being, as it were, the decanus ſenio- 
rum, dean of the elders. | 


Vor. II. No . perform what is enjoined | 


 Þ beld 


Ihe common elder is too well known to need a deſcrip- 


white and green-berried elder, and the variegated-leaved 


| ſcattered, the plants will come up. The leaves and ſtalks _ 
are ſo bitter and nauſeous, that few animals will browſe 


Ihe young ſhoots of this tree are very full of pith ; but 
as the trees grow old, the wood becomes very hard, and 


uſed in medicine. The inner bark is eſteemed good for 


morning, and the other at night; and this repeated every 


leaves, which are ſaid to be purgative and emetic, are 
outwardly uſed for the piles and inflammations. The 
flowers are inwardly uſed to expel wind; infuſions made 


when dry, they are ſaid to promote the cuticular excre- 
tion, and to be particularly ſeryiceable in eryſipetalous 


ſambuci, the oleum ſambucinum, the unguentum ſambucinum, x 
made of the leaves and inner bark, and alſo of the flowers, 


On the trunk of this tree frequently grows a fungous e- 
creſcence, wrinkled, and turned up like an ear, whitiſh _ 
on the outſide, and black within, with ſeveral little veins. 


accounted good for inflammations and ſwellings of the 


Long afterwards, thoſe who held the firſt rank in the ſy- 


In the afſemblies of the primitive Chriſtians, thoſe who 
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beld the firſt place, or rank, aſſumed the denomination 
| of preſbyters, or elders; for the word preſ/byters, which 
occurs ſo frequently in the Old "Teſtament, and which 
includes alike both biſhops and prieſts, does properly ſig- 
/nify elders, See M. Simon's obſervation thereon, in his 
- Supplement aux Ceremonies des Juifs. e 
The prefident, or biſhop, as being the chief of the elders, 
did likewiſe aſſume the denomination of elder ; whence 
it is, that in the New Teſtament the name 6:/bop is fre- 
quently confounded with that of pre/byter. See Bishop, 
and PRESBYTER- | 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt churches was 
called preſbyterium, or council of the elders, where the bi- 


ſhop preſided in quality of firſt eder, being ſeated in the 


middle of the other e/ders. The prieſts, or elders, who 
| fat by him, bad each his judge's chair; for which reaſon 
they are called, by the fathers, af/e/ſpres epiſcoporum. No- 


thing of any importance was done, till it had firſt been | 


examined, and reſolved, in this aſſembly, where the bi- 


ſhop oniy made one body with the other elders, or prieſts; | 
the juriſdiction which we now call epiſcopal, not being 
- then dependent on the biſhop alone, but on all the elders, | 


over whom he was only the preſident. 
Eryexs is alſo a denomination {till retained in the preſby- 
terian difciphne. _ 5 

The elders are officers, who, in conjunction with the paſ- 


tors, or miniſters, and deacons, compoſt the conſiſtories, 
or kirk-ſeſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect, and regu- | 


late, matters of religion and diſcipline. They are choſen 
from among the people, and are received publicly with 


ſome degree of ceremony. In Scotland, there is an 
indefinite number of elders in each pariſh; generally 


. about twelve. See KIiRK-Sz/ions, and PRESBYTERY. 
ELDRIENE, in Zoolagy, a name by which ſome call the 


ſmall fiſh, known in Engliſh by the name of the Mi- 
dow, and called by authors vaRius, from the various | 


colour of its ſides and belly. _ 


 ELEATIC philsſephy, among the Ancients, a name given to 


that of the s'ro1cs, becauſe taught at 'Exea, in Latin 
Velia, a town of the Lucam. = OS | 
The founder of this philoſophy, or of the Eleatic ſect, is 
ſuppoſed to have been Xenophanes, who lived about the 
_ fifty-fixth Olympiad, or between five and fix hundred 
Fears before Chriſt. This ſect was divided into*two par- 
ties, which may be denominated metaphyſica! and phy- 
ſical; the cne rejecting, and the other approving, the 
appeal to fact and experiment. Of the former kind 


were Xenophanes, Parmenides, Meliflus, and Zeno, of | 


Elea. They are ſuppoſed to have maintained principles 
not very unlike thoſe of Spinoza; they held the eternity 
and immutability of the world; that whatever exiſted 
was only one being; that there was neither any genera- 


tion nor corruption; that this one _ was immove- | 


able and immutable, and was the true God; and what- 


ever changes ſeemed to happen in the univerſe, gy Sr | 


ſidered as mere appearances and illuſions of ſenſe. How- 
ever, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, that Xenopha- 
nes and his followers, ſpeaking metaphyſically, under- 


ſtood by the univerſe, or the one aß not the material 


world, but the originating principle of all things, or the 


true God, whom they expreſly affirm to be incorporeal. | 
Phus Simplicius repreſents them as merely metaphyſical | 
writers, who diftinguiſhed between things natural and | 
fupernatural; and who made the former to be com- 
pounded of different principles. Accordingly, Xeno- | - 
phanes maintained, that the earth conſiſted of air ande 


fire, that all things were produced out of the earth, and 
the ſun and ſtars out of clouds, and that there were four 


clements. Parmenides alſo diſtinguiſhed between the | 


_ doctrine concerning metaphyſical objects, called truth, 
and that concerning phyſical or corporeal things, called 
opinion ; with reſpeCt to the former there was one im- 
moveable principle, but in the latter two that were 

_ moveable, viz. fire and earth, or heat and cold; in which 
_ Particulars Zeno agreed with him. The other branch of 


the Lleatic ſect were the atomic philoſophers, who formed | 
their ſyſtem from an attention to the phenomena of na- 


ture; of theſe the moſt confiderable were Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Protagoras. See EPICUREANS, and 


STOICS. See a farther account of the opinions of | 


2 ancient philoſophers, in Cudworth's Intellectual 
Syſtem. 
ELECAMPANE, Inula, in Botany, a genus of the fynge- 
neſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a radiated compound flower, with an imbricated 
_ empalement ; the diſk or middle of the flower is com- 
poted of hermaphrodite flowers; the border or ray of fe- 
male half florets ſtretched out like a tongue. The her- 
maphrodite flowers are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the top; theſe have five ſhort, ſlender ſtamina, 
which coaleſce at the top; and they have only one long 
germen crowned with down. The female half florets 


ELECAMPANE wine. See Wins. | | 
ELECT, from eligo, I chuſe, choſen, in the Scriptures, is» 


have narrow, entire, tongue. 
but a long crowned Re, Tu no ſtan; 
germina in both flowers become a fin E ſtyle, Ne 
cornered ſced, crowned with a down ** Bartow, four: 
receptacle. There are fifteen ſpecies bh on 
grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Engla ym 
tivated in gardens for the fake of the 1 y but is ex 
Tournefort joins moſt ſpecies of this an Miller, 
or ftarwort, Ray claſſes it under the beleniy 4 the , 
The root of the inula, or elecampane ** 
mous in all diſorders of the breaſt and lun 3 long ft. 
recommended as a ſudorific and alexipharm It is 6 
ſuch has a place in moſt of the compoſitions cf and 2 
tention. The doſe of the dry root in ſublianc hat h. 
a ſcruple to a dram, or two. An ointment _ s from 
freſh roots and leaves with lard, is alſo 1 ky of th 
mended 1n the itch, and other cutaneous Pane *.* 
roots yield in diſtillation an eſſential oil which 2 
into white flakes, reſembling camphor in 3 
properties, and ſoluble in ſpirit of wine. As. wh. 
may alſo be obtained from the dry root, both b 2 
end ſpirit; an ounce yielding by water 6 d. 
by ſpirit 24. N 


plied to the primitive Chriſtians. In whi ' 
elect are thoſe choſen and admitted to re ons 6 
bleſſing of Chriſtianity. | wh 
ELECT, in ſome ſyſtems of Theology, is a term 22Pronri 
ted to the ſaints, or the predeſtinated. In which | 1 
the elect are thoſe perſons who are ſaid to be predelinm 
to glory as the end, and to fanQification as the mens 
See ELECTION and PREDESTINATION, ARmintay 
CALVINISTS, &c. WE, f 
ELECT is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, biſhops, and ohe 
officers, who are choſen, but not yet conſecrated, or 
tually inveſted with their office, or juriſdiction. 
The emperor is ſaid to be eee, before he is INauguratel 
and crowned; a lord-mayor is ele, before his predece 
for's mayoralty is expired, or the ſword is put in b 
hands. Ps 
ELECT ARY, in Pharmacy. See ELectuary. 
ELECTI, in Church Hiftory, a ſect of heretics who neith 
eat fleſh, nor married. See AupiToks, _ 
ELECTION, a choice made of any thing, or perſon, when: 
by it is preferred to ſome other, 
There ſeems this difference, however, between che ad 
election, that election has uſually a regard to a company u 
community, which makes the choice; whereas choice 
ſeldom uſed, but when a ſingle perſon makes it. 
We fay, the election of a biſhop, a member of parliament, 
&c. See BisHor, PARLIAMENT, Kc. | 
The molt folemn election is that of a pope; which 15pe: 
formed by the cardinals, in four ſeveral ways. The fil 
by the Holy Spirit, as they call it; when the firſt card- 
nal who ſpeaks, having given his vote for any perlot, 
proceeds to the adoration, and proclaims him pope, s 
by a ſudden inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. In which 
caſe, he is deemed duly elefed, if all, or at leaſt two⸗ 
thirds of the aſſembly, be conſenting thereto. 
The ſecond, by compromiſe, when the whole college 
pitches on three cardinals, to whom they give a pove! 
of nominating the pope; which power expires upon the 
burning out of a candle lighted on that occaſion. | 
The third, by way of poll or ferutiny, which laſt is the 
moſt uſual ; the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, where 
in their votes are written, into a chalice, or cup, place 
on the altar. Two thirds of the votes are required to (ts 
termine an election by ſcrutiny. 2 
The fourth is by way of acceſſion; when, the votes be- 
ing too much divided to ele? any body, ſome of the ar 
dinals deſiſt from their firſt ſuffrage, and accede, that 1 
gre their voices to him, who has already the majority 
ſcrutiny. 33 Wn, 
The way of acceſſion, however, is always added to v5 
ſcrutiny ; it being the conſtant practice for all the carc : 
nals to give their voices, after the laſt ſcrutiny, "> 1 
whom they find to have the e ene | 10 * 
all elections of popes are with the unanimous con 5 
all the cardinals. See CARDINALS, CoONCLAYE) 
Po PE. | me . 2 fp 
ELECTION of numbers, or quantities, in Arithmetic 1 
gebra, denotes the different method of taking an mg 
bers of quantities given, either ſeparately, ar i 4 de 
&c. or it is the ſum of all the combinations that C2 b 
made with a different number of quantities, — a 
of combinations, out of any number of gon of 
poſed. Thus, the election of 3 quantities 43 5 18 
a, b, c, ab, ac, be, abc; of 4 quantities 153 © 


; ' ; AP EY EY is 
repreſent the number of quantities given, 2 
equal to the number of claclions required] b 


ut as the fin. 
| gde 


7 


tities are equal in number to the given quanti- 
number of proper elections will be 2 —N — 1. 


tities, the 
' Gee COMBINATION: 


cio 
that lies for the c 
merchant. 
that the clerk, 


hoice of a clerk aligned to take ſtatutes | 


formerly aſſigned, is gone to well at 
her place, or is under an impediment to attend | 
home's bis office, or that be has not land ſufficient 
the — his tranſpreflions, if he ſhould act amiſs. Fitz. 
to am 16 | | 
Herb. Nat: _—_ 4s ns. Elections for the dignities 
Rene run vp free, according to the ſtat. 9 
CEOS 14. If any perſons, that have a voice in 
Fd. I. N any reward for an election in any church, 
ory -hool, &c the ele/710n ſhall be void. And it 
11 ns of fuch ſocieties refign their places to others 
any pet 10 they incur a forfeiture of double the ſum 


ow e the parties are rendered incapable of the place. 


Stat. 31 Eliz. cap. 6. 


— 


FLECTION of 4 verderor of the foreſt, (elefione viridariorum | - 


ele) in Law, 2 writ that lies for the choice of a ver- 
—_— where any of the verderors of the foreſt are dead, | 
w removed from their offices. This writ is directed to 
olders of the county, in the ſame manner as coroners. 
New Nat. Brev. 366. | | | 


own free will, to take or do either one thing, or an- 
other, which he pleaſes. See LIBERTY. _ 
kukcriox, in Theology, fignifies the choice which God, of 
his good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the ob- 
jects of mercy, and grace. 3 : 

The eledion of the Jews, was the choice God made of 
that people to be more immediately attached to his wor- 
ſhip and ſervice, and for the Meſſiah to be born of them. 
And thus particular nations were «led to the participa- 
tion of the outward bleſſings of Chriſtianity, + | 
FLecTION alſo, in the language of ſome divines, ſignifies 


to glory only. And it has been enjoined as an article 
of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratuitous, merely 


ne much divided as to the point, whether election to 


and giry be gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſes obedience and 


ny 0r 


15 nion of our obedience. See GRACE, and REPROBA- 


TION, 
ment, 


_— drugs, &c. and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. 
$ Pe 


os and marks for all medicines in general; and a particular 


riot tory of Drugs, gives very good rules for this elefion. 


15 LLCTIVE, ſomething that is done, or paſſes, by election. 


See ELECTOR. © 
two 


)0wer 


Pond is an eledive kingdom. All prelatures in France 
n the 1 


ae eefive, ſince the Concordat. ETD 
N attraction, in Chemiſtry, Sce AFFINITY. : 
1 LECTOR, a perſon who has a right to ele, or chooſe 
heres another to an olice, honour, Kc 

10 oe word ts formed of the Latin eligere, to chooſe. — 
to de- e fay, the elefors of a burgeſs, a knight of the ſhire, 

a 2 grand maſter of an order, &c. ũ⁵5 


5 Leros is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied | 


| certain pri . ; N Ig 
_ era princes of Germany, in whom lies the right 
at 157 N . 6 
Forty Principal members of the empire. 


) the hy cad of Otho III. confirmed by Gregory V. about 


Ds ne year 996. But thi "TE TSS” TH . 
77 ee hen.” is opinion is contradicted by the 


10 18 - | 
that ry of Germany, the perſon who was to reign over 


all, was eled q | 
at of Page ed by the ſuffrage of all. Thus, Conrad I. 
and % elected either by all the princes and chief men, or 
| the whole nation c 


| WE in 1204, Conrad II. was elected 
44. 1 men, and his election was approved and 
num. rlus II. in 7 the people; and at the election of Lotha- 
jars preſent, mr lixty thouſand perſons of all ranks were 


n be King Was named by the chief men, whoſe no- 
h Kt 12400 was approved b : 


to N II. Who died in 12 50. 
tung Wer mentions the ſeven eleftors is Mar- 
ns proba s reign 3 and this reſtrictive privi- 
—— 8 firſt allowed to name the perſon 
anned the rich * to be choſen emperor, and the people 


if 0 clerk of flatutes merchant, in Law, a write 


It is granted out of chancery, on ſuggeſtion | - 


the ſheriff, and the verderor is to be elected by the free- | 


He rio is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to his“ 


2 PRE DESTINATION to grace and glory, and ſometimes | 
ind ſimply ſo; gratia, guia gratis data. But the divines | 
god works, i. e. whether it be before, or after, the pre- 
Izcrion is alſo uſed for a part of Pharmacy ; being that | 
which teaches how to chooſe the medicinal ſimples, | 


ef Some diſtinguiſh a general election, which gives the rules 


ore for each medicine in particular. Pomet, in his Hiſ- 


dome benefices are eleive, others collative. Municipal | 
lege offees in England are generally elective; in Spain, venal. | 


bl electing the emperor; being all ſovereigns, and the 


e origin of eleors is not well known; ſome refer it to 


ſtory. From the earlieſt period in the 


y the people. Others refer it | 


bly obtained by degrees. The princes of | 


ELE 


mination; and when they had ſecured the right of voting 


firſt, or of pretaxation, as it was called, it became need- 
lefs for the inferior eccleſiaſtics or barons to attend, 
merely to confirm their choice; more eſpecially as their 
attendance would become troubleſome and expenſive. 
Beſides, the aſſumed privilege of the ſeven electors, who 
poſſeſſed the moſt extenſive territories, was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by their numerous dependents: and allies; and 
they were conſidered as the repreſentatives of all the or- 
ders which compoſed the higheſt claſs of German nobi- 
lity. See Robertſon's Hiſt. chap. v. vol. i. p. 458, &c. 
8vo edit. | COPE EB Woe I 

Others have aſcribed the origin of el:&ors. to Ralph of 


Hapſburg, founder of the houſe of Auſtria, in the year 


1280. 7 8 1 | 
It appears from the above account that their number was 
unſettled, at leaſt till the time of Frederic II. in the 
thirteenth century. The golden bull, publiſhed by 
Charles IV. in 1356, fixed the number of elefors to ſe- 
ven; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne ; and. four ſeculars, viz. 
the king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the duke of Saxony, and the marquis of Brandenburgh. 
By the treaty of Munſter, in 1648, this order was 
changed ; the duke of Bavaria being put in the place of 
the count palatine, and an eighth electorate erected ſor 
the count palatine. K e 95 | 
In the year 1692, a ninth electorate was created by the 
emperor Leopold, in favour of Erneſt duke of Hanover, 
under the title of eleHor of Brunſwick. Some oppoſition 
was made to this election; and the princes of Germany 
ſtood out for ſome time, and refuſed to acknowlege it. 
But they afterwards acquieſced in it, and it has been 


France did it at laft by the treaty of Raſtadt, 
The elefors have not only the power of chuſing the em- 


him. Thus they depoſed Adolphus of Naſſau in 1298, 
and Wenceſlaus in 1401. N PN Wt OW 
The ſeveral functions of the eleckars are as follow: the 
eleftor of Mentz is chancellor of Germany; he convokes 
the ſtates, and gives his vote before any of the reſt. The 
elector of Cologne is grand chancellor of Italy, and con- 


chancellor of the Gauls, and confers the impoſition of 
hands on the emperor. The count palatine of the Rhine 
is grand maſter of the imperial palace, and preſents the 
emperor with a globe at his coronation. The marquis of 
Brandenburgh is grand chamberlain, and puts the ring on 
the emperor's finger. 'The duke of Saxony is grand 


of Bohemia, who was anciently only duke, is grand but- 


ler, and puts Charlemagne's crown on the emperor's. 


head. Laſtly, the elector of Hanover, now king of Great 
Britain, is arch-treaſurer; though firſt erected under the 
title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 5 
The eleforal prince is the eldeſt ſon of an elefor, and the 
preſumptive heir of his dignity. . - 
Electors are always addrefled under the title of eleoral 
bighneſſes. is | | 


empire, is the moſt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Eu- 
rope. See DIET, | ve „ 
J %%% 
ELECTORAL crown, or coronet. See CRowW Nx. 
ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the terri- 


See ELECTOR.. _ 


_ ries among them; thoſe whereto the eleForate is annexed, 


fon, who ſucceeds to the eleforate. 2 
term applied to thoſe ſubſtances, .in which the electri. 
fluid is capable of being excited, and accumulated, with- 


in oppoſition to conDUcToORs, under which article the 
reaſon of the terms, and the difference between electric 


Theſe are alſo called electrics per ſe, and original electrics. 
To this claſs belong glaſs, and all vitrifications, even of 
metals, all precious ſtones, of which the moſt tranſpa- 
rent are the beſt; all reſins, and reſinous compoſitions; 

amber, ſulphur, baked wood, all bituminous ſubſtances, 
wax, filk, cotton, all dry animal ſubſtances, as feathers, 
wool, hairs, &c. paper, white ſugar, and ſugar-candy; 
air; the vapour of water, when examined in a degree of 
heat, in which it is capable of condenſing into water, and 


Sat of approving or difapproying the no- 


| found (Obſ. on Air, &c. 1779. p. 426); ice froze to the 
| 13t 


ſince recognized by all the foreign princes. - The king of 


peror, but they have actually exerciſed that of depoſing 


ſecrates the emperor. The ele&or of Treves is grand 


marſhal, and gives the ſword to the emperor. The king 


The electoral college, conſiſting of all the eleflors of the 
ELECTORS of members of parliament. Sec BurGess, and 


tory, or dominions, to which that quality is annexed. 


Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the 
ſons of princes to ſhare their fathers lands and territo- 


are not uſed to be divided, but paſs entire to the eldeſt 
ELECTRIC, derived from nazxTeov, amber, in Phyſics, is a 


out tranſmitting it, and, therefore, called nen- conductors, 


and conducting ſubſtances, are particularly explained. 


alſo that of quickſilver, as Dr. Prieſtley has very lately 
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13th degree below o of Fahrenheit's ſcale, and pro- | 


duced from diſtilled water, as has been lately diſcovered 
by Mr. Achard of Berlin; oils, cHocoLATE, calces of 


metals and ſemimetals, the aſhes of animal and vegeta- | 
ble ſubſtances, the ruſt of metals, all dry vegetable ſub- 


ſtances, and all hard ſtones, of which the beſt are the 
hardeſt. Subſtances of this kind are capable of being ex- 
cited, ſo as to exhibit the electrical appearances of at- 
tracting and repelling light bodies, emitting a ſpark of 


light, attended with a ſnapping noiſe, and yielding a 


current of air, the ſenſation of which reſembles that of a 
ſpider's web drawn over the face, or any part of the body 
preſented to it, and a ſmell like that of phoſphorus, ei: 
ther by friction, or by heating and cooling, or by melt- 
ing, and pouring one melted ſubſtance into another. 
The firſt is the moſt uſual method of exciting eledrics ; 
the effect of the ſecond was firſt obſerved with regard to 
the TOURMALIN, and has been fince found to extend to 
many other ſimilar ſubſtances z and ſeveral particular cir- 
cumſtances have been found to attend the operation of 
melting ſulphur, wax, &c. according to the nature of 
the veſſels in which they are diſſolved, and of the ſub- 
ſtances with which they are in contact, when left to 
cool. POR: . 

Whenever an elefric is excited by friction, it is neceſſary 


that the ſubſtance with which it is rubbed, called the 
rubber, ſhould communicate with the earth, or with ho- 


dies abounding with electricity, by means of good con- 
ductors; for, if the rubber be inſulated, i. e. if its com- 
munication with the earth be intercepted by ele&rics, the 
effect of friction will be inconbleraile, and the electri- 
cal power excited by it be very weak. An electric will 


not part with the power excited by friction, by bringing 


other electric ſubſtances into contact with it; and, there- 


fore, a glaſs tube, or globe, ſurrounded by the air, which! 


is an electric, retains its virtue for ſome time; but as the 
air is never a perfect electric, it will gradually loſe it, by 
communication to the moiſture, and other conducting 


particles, that float in this element. An inſulated con- 
ductor may alſo receive the electrical power, communi-| | 
cated to it by the approach of excited electrics, will then | 
exhibit ſimilar appearances, and retain it in the ſame | 
manner. But if any other conductor, communicating | 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i, p. 122, &c. 


with the earth, be brought into contact with it, the elec- 
trical power will be conveyed away at once; whereas an 
exeited electric, being itſelf a non- conductor, will loſe 


« nly part of the power which it poſſefles from that por- | 


tion of the ſurface, to which the conductor is immedi- 


ately preſented, and thus the whole is exhauſted by de- | 
grees; and, therefore, the ſpark of fire is not ſo denſe, | 
nor the exploſion ſo loud from excited, as from commu- | 


nicated electricity. . 5 55 
No electric can be excited, without producing electrical 
appearances in the ſubſtance by which it is excited, pro- 


vided that ſubſtance be inſulated; but the electrical“ 
powers of the excited electric, and of the inſulated rub- | - 
ber, are directly the reverſe of each other, and may be 
_ eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by their exhibiting oppolite effects. 
Thus, if a ſmall ball of cork be ſuſpended by a ſilken | 
thread, and preſented to the electric, it will be firſt at- 


tracted, and then repelled ; but in this ſtate of repulſion 
from the ele&ric, it will be more violently attracted by 


the rubber, than by any other conduCting ſubſtance, and 


vice verſa. And if two ſuch inſulated balls of cork be 


_ preſented either to the electric or rubber ſeparately, they | 
will repel each other; but if one of theſe balls be pre- 


ſented to the electric, and the other to the rubber, and 


they be then brought within a ſufficient diſtance, they 
will mutually attract each other, and their e ; 


: will be diſcharged: they have evidently the ſame effe 


of counterbalancing and deſtroying each other, as poſi- | 


tive and negative quantities in algebraz and it has been 


_ obſerved, that two pieces of glaſs, or ſilk, poſſeſſed of 


theſe contrary electricities, will cohere together, and re- 


quire a conſiderable force to ſeparate them. Beſides, 
- theſe oppoſite powers may be diſtinguiſhed by preſenting 
any pointed conductor to the electric, ſuppoſed to be glaſs, 

and to the rubber of the common leather kind, in the 


dark; the light iſſuing from the electric to the point will 


appear like a ſtar upon it but the light iſſuing from the 


point to the rubber will be a lucid pencil or bruſh, di- 
verging from the point towards the rubber. See BRUSH, 
Luminous CONDUCTOR, and STAR. 
We may alſo add, that a current of air may be perceived 
paſling from theſe points, in both caſes, in oppoſite di- 
rections. 7 | 42 
Moſt eledrics may be made to acquire either of theſe elec- 
tricities at pleaſure, by uſing proper rubbers; but as the 
former of them was firſt diſcovered by rubbing glaſs, it 
was called the vitreous, and the latter, produced by reſi- 
nous ſubſtances, as amber, ſealing-wax, ſulphur, &c. 
was called the reſinous electricity. However, electricians, 


4 


afterwards concluding that excited 


le Every ſubſtance kc” 
| | ; ; h 
Smooth * Poſitive {tis except the 7 
| C Poſitive Dry oi | 
hon ; v 8 ſilk, ſulphur, me. 
Rough glaſs | Neg ative Woollencloth, quill wood 
| L paper, ſealing-wax, white 
5 Eg wax, the human hang, 
Tourmalin | OS Amber, air, 
0 Negative Diamond, the human hand 
e { Politive Metals, filk, load-ſtone, ley 
# Hare's ſkin . 8 Paper, baked 
c Negative Other fine furs. 
V Poſitive Black ſilk, metals, black 
- Whhe nn ß 
ee Negative Paper, hand, hairs, ves. 
| | „ ſel's ſkin, | 
| ? Poſitive Sealing-wax, 
Blick Eh £1 Negative Hare's, weaſel's, and fer 
1 1 5 „ ret's ſkin, load-ſtone, brad, 
CT _ filver, iron, hand. 
FVP | 
Sealingowax' « Negative Hare's, weaſel's, and fer 
5 ret's ikin, hand, leather 


Cavallo's Electricity, p. 17. VVV 
See a larger catalogue of this kind, in which the rubbe 


ſtances are rubbed together, the ſubſtance, whoſe ele: 


are rubbed together, the ſmootheſt, which requires tt 
leaſt friction, acquires the poſitive ; and the rouge, 


_ ſphere, or ſphere of action, of an excited electric, or a 


. fied body; which increaſes the nearer it approaches, til 


city oppoſite to that of the electric itſelf, and the remote! 


If an electric be brought near to 1 eleftnfied body, the 


1 — ; ; 2 
trary to that of another contiguous electrifted body. 
ELECTRIC, charging and coating 


ELECTRICAL air thermometer, is an 


ELE 


than its natural quantity of the e hace mot 
and that excited wax or ſulphur, or the inſul by fi lon, 
loſt part of it, called the former pofitive 5 rh rubber 
1 vary vg ; terms which are now geen l 
and juſtifie the principal phe All uſe 
See Theory of Ne ris FD OR Gn 
The following table will ſhew what kin 
excited in different bodies, when rubb 
ſubſtances, 


Back of a cat 


d of eleQric.,. 
ed with den 
Poſitive . A ſubſtance with which 


it has been hitherto 10 


woollen cloth, paper, 
Silk. 8 


33 
Baked wood : 
aked wood ö Flannel. 


Negative 


were woollen garments, and ſilk, by Mr. Henly, int 
It may be obſerved in general, that when different ſh 


trical power is the ſtrongeſt, acquires the poſitive, al 
the other the negative electricity; and when two bot 
differing in the ſmoothneſs or roughneſs of their ſurſacss 


the negative electricity. We may alſo obſerve, that, i 
an uninſulated conductor be brought within the ame- 


elerified body, it will acquire on the fide exhibitedto 
the electric, an electricity oppoſite to that of the elettr- 


at laſt the conductor receives a ſpark from the eli 
and the equilibrium is reſtored. But if the conductor x 
inſulated, both its ſides will in the acceſs appear io b 
electrified; that next to the electric acquiring an eledn: 


ſide poſſeſſing the ſame kind of electricity with the ele 
tric; and when the diſcharge is made, the electrical 
power of the inſulated conductor, and of the eli at 
of the ſame kind STE, | 


circumſtances will be the ſame during the approach at 
one to the other; however, when the irie has i. 
ceived a ſmall quantity of electricity from the eledribe 
body, it will ſtill, in ſome caſes, exhibit ſtrong electn: 
cities on different ſides, and repeated changes ma) ſome 
times be obſerved from poſitive to negative cleric 1 
the ſame electric; a phenomenon, which is expat | 
the non-conduCting quality of an electric, and the * 
ſition which bodies have to acquire an electtricit & 


Electrical ATMOSPHERE. | 1 
of. See CHARGE, 
CoaTING.. TT 
inſtrument contrisediſ 
Mr. Kinnerſley of Philadelphia, and uſed in _— 
the effects of the electrical exploſion upon a 1 
ſtrument conſiſts of a glaſs tube AB (Jab. Il. * ry 
fig. 15.) about eleven inches long, and one 45 Ubi 
meter, cloſed, air-tight, with braſs caps, 0 an — of 3 
may be ſcrewed on or taken off at pleaſure 3 " 0 
ſmall glaſs tube, K, open at both ends, cm" (. 
the braſs tube, L, which ſcrews into the with id in 
The upper end of this tube has a braſs ferrel, are 
air-hole, a, and the lower end is immerſed "ie, 
water at the bottom of the tube AB. Within ab, 


1 


\ BL E 
„Aires. Fand G; the wire F deſcends 
1 1 end, and the wire G paſſes 


p into the pedeſtal E, to which the 
is fixed by means of a male ſcrew, D, that 


z 
. aſs nut at E 
into . leaſure, 
is a ſmall round ſpring, 
en air de, . 
4 water up to c, the gage-wire, 6, is 
he top of the column, and the thermo- 
It is evident, from the conſtruc- 
, that, when the air within the 
the water will rife in * nel 
e of its aſcent will meaſure the de- 
tube, LE. When the wires F and G are in 
an A 4 large charge of electricity, from above thirty 
2 feet of coated glaſs, produces no rarefaction in 
cp the water in the ſmall tube not being at all 
der . q from the gage-wire; and therefore the paſlage of 
Me defrical fluid through conductors ſufficiently large, 
f nor 
_—— are about two inches aſunder, the ſame 
= e raiſes the water to the top of the ſmall tube; and 
1 ſrom a glaſs jar, containing about five gallons 
11 a half, raiſes it to 4; which ſudden riſe is owing to 
> ey = _ coaleſces, the water in the tube ſubſides, 
till it is in equilibrio with the rarefied air; and then gra- 
| qually deſcends, as the air cools, and ſettles at its former 
| height. By carefully obſerving at what height above the 


age- wire b, the deſcending column of water firſt ſtopped, 


duced by the electrical exploſion. Franklin's Letters, &c. 
p. 38g, Kc. 40. 1769. 


which ſhould be cloſed at one end, and furniſhed at the 
| other end with a braſs cap, and ſtop-cock, in order to 
rareſy, or condenſe, the incloſed air; ſticks of ſealing- 


the negative electricity; with proper rubbers, as black 


with the hair on, for the latter; coated jars, or plates of 
glaſs, either ſingle, or combined in a battery, for accu- 
mulating electricity; metal rods, as diſchargers; an elec- 
trical machine; electrometers, and inſulating ſtools, ſup- 


theſe more particularly deſcribed under the articles Elec- 
tual BATTERY, ConDuUCTORs, DISCHARGER, ELEC- 


1s an expenſive article in the apparatus of an electrician, 
by mixing equal quantities of very pure colophonium, 
and finely pulverized marble, well dried, melting the 


or three inches beyond the edge of it, about one tenth of 
an inch thick; over this he laid another piece of tin- 


and this coated plate ſerved him inſtead of a plate of 
glaſs, poſſeſſed a greater power, retained it longer, was 
leſs liable whos, and eafily repaired. ES 
ELECTRICAL atmoſphere, See ATMOSPHERE. 

Phenomena in ELECTRICITY and ELECTRIC. | 
LECTRICAL balls, See BALLs and ELECTROMETER. 


al conſtructing a battery is deſcribed. 


teries are commonly uſed ; but is ki 
© Hhould be NY but experiments of this kind 


talline wires of a 
and melted by the 


| Mons of the metal are ſcattered by the exploſion in all 
eckions; but if the force be very great, the wire will 


be entirely diſperſ; d a | 
of glaſs, . 2 1 If the wire be melted on a piece 


ſmall diameter may be made red-hot, 


cient to render 
| will conſiderabl 
m a glaſs tube, about a 
will be reduced, b 


a wire, ſtretched by weights, red-hot, 


_ of 2 inch rr 
Moo a moderate diſcharge of a batter 
be a” into glo ules of different fs. which hs 
they will 5 1 the inner ſurface of the glaſs tube; 
mere ſcor; e found hollow, and to be little elſe than the 
Obſerved as : the metal, Mr. Henly, and others, have 
the 64 i at in melting wires of ſome inches in length, 
| eat begins at the end in contact with the diſ- 


chargin . 1 
8 e 1 the poſitive ſide of the battery, and 


diſplaces the air about them. But 


f air actually diſplaced by the eleerical flaſh, | 


Mr. Kinnerfley diſcovered the degree of rarefaction pro- 


FLECTRICAL apparatus conſiſts of glaſs tubes, about three | 
fect long, and an inch and a half in diameter, one of | 


war, or tubes of rough glaſs, or glaſs tubes covered with | 
ſealing-wax, or cylinders of baked wood, for producing | 


oiled filk, with AMALGAM upon it for the former, and 
{oft new flannel, or hare ſkins, or cat's ſkins, tanned | 


orted by pillars of glaſs, covered with ſealing-wax, or | 
led wood, varniſhed or boiled in linſeed oil. See 


mixture, and then ſpreading it on a piece of tinfoil, two | 


foil within about two inches of the edge of the mixture; 
ELECTRICAL attraction and repulſion. See Experiments and | 


In caſes which require a great force of eleQricity, bat- | 


d with great care and caution. Me- 


all the 'wetiin.2: will be marked by the exploſion with 
© priſmatic colours; and a force which is juſt ſuf- 


y lengthen it. A flender wire, incloſed 


TRICAL Machine, ELECTROMETER, &c. s | 
vignior Beccaria contrived a ſubſtitute for glaſs, which | 


LECTRICAL battery, See BATTERY, where the method | 


exploſion of a battery; and the red-hot | 


4 


2 


proceeds gradually towards the coating of the battery 
plainly evincing the direction of the electrical matter in 


the diſcharge. The conducting power of metals corre- 
ſponding to the eaſe with which they are melted, the 


ſame ingenious electrician endeavoured to aſcertain this, 


by cauſing an exploſion to paſs through metal wire of 
different kinds, but of the ſame diameter; but he was 
not ſatisfied with the reſult of his trials. | | 
Dr. Prieſtley infers, from ſome experiments on the con- 
ducting power of different metals, that the order in 
which they are to be ranked, with reſpect to the power 
of electricity to melt them, is the following; viz. iron, 
braſs, copper, ſilver, and gold; however, farther expe- 
riments are ſtill wanting for the abſolute deciſion of this 
queltion. In comparing different exploſions by their 
power to melt wires, it muſt be obſerved, that, in wires 
of ſome thickneſs, the forces that melt them will be in 
the proportion of their lengths; and in wires of the ſame 
length, in the proportion of the ſquares of their diameters. 
Mr. Henly, having obtained ſome grains of purified pla- 
tina, which had received the utmoſt force of chemical 
fire, laid them in contact with each other on a line drawn 
with a blunt ended wire over the ſurface of a plate of 
white wax, about the length of half an inch; and at 
each end of the line of platina, and in contact with it, 
he placed a thick wire, with its ends nicely rounded off, 
and made perfectly ſmooth ; and having covered the pla- 
tina with a piece of thick plate-glaſs, and diſcharged 
through it three jars, containing Pops ſquare feet of 
coated ſurface, he fuſed it into ſeveral beautiful ſphe- 


rules. Mr. Nairne has fince repeated the experiment 
with equal ſucceſs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lxiv. 


| art ii. art. 
41. p. 414. 416, & c. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, 
vol. ii. p. 370. ; | 1 | | 
One of the moſt curious experiments in this department 
of electricity is that of making coloured rings on the ſur- 
faces of metal, by the electrical explotion. See Co- 
LOURS, and FAIR Circles. | 25 | 
We have already ſhewn how earthquakes may be imi- 


tated by the exploſion of an electrical battery. See EARTH= 
UAKES. 5 | | 
The effects of the lateral force of electrical exploſions, 
firſt taken notice of by Dr. Prieſtley, are beſt obſerved _ 
in the diſcharge of a battery; though they may be alſo 


ſeen in the diſcharge of a ſingle jar. 


If pieces of cork, powder of any kind, or any light bo- 


dies, be placed near the exploſion of a jar, or battery, 
they will be moved out of their places at the inſtays of 
the diſcharge, in all directions from the center of the 


exploſion. A remarkable phenomenon of this kind hap-- 
pens in firing gun-powder by electrical exploſions ; for, 
let the powder be ever ſo cloſely confined, if the explo- 
ſion is made in the center of it, a part of it only will be 
fired, and the reſt will be diſperſed with great violence; 
and the fragments of a melted wire, placed in the midſt 
of the powder, will fly about to a great diſtance from 
the place of exploſion. The greater the force of the ex- 
ploſion, ſo much the greater will be the diſtance to which 
light bodies will be removed; and therefore it is no won- 
der, that very heavy bodies ſhould be moved to conſi- 
derable diſtances by ſtrong flaſhes of lightning. Dr. 
Prieſtley apprehends, that this lateral force is produced 
by the exploſion of the air from the place where the 
exploſion is made; for the electrical matter makes a va- 


cuum of air in its paſſage ;z and this air being ſuddenly 


diſplaced gives a concuſſion to all the bodies that hap- 
pen to be near it. This lateral exploſion may be ren- 
dered viſible, by placing a charged jar on a table, and 


bringing one end of an inſulated metallic rod contigu- 


ous to its outſide coating, and placing a body of about 


ſix or ſeven feet in length, and a few inches broad, 


within about half an inch of its other end. Then, if 2 
chain be put upon the table, with one end about an inch 


and a half diſtant from the coating of the jar, and one 


knob of the diſcharging rod be applied to the other end 
of the chain, and the other knob to the wire of the jar, 


ſo as to make a diſcharge, a ſtrong ſpark will be ſeen be- 
_ tween the inſulated rod, which communicates with the 


coating of the jar, and the body near its extremity z 
which ſpark does not alter the electrical ſtate of that body; 
and therefore it is imagined, that this lateral ſpark flies 
from the coating of the jar, and inſtantaneouſly returns 
to it. This phenomenon may probably be owing to the 
interruption in the circuit; for in proportion to the in- 
terruption will be the degree of the lateral exploſion. 
Hiſt. Electr. vol. ii. p. 336. 8vo. 1775. Phil. Tranſ. 
vob B&D. $9. | | 
Dr. Prieſtley tried the effects of the exploſion of a large 
battery on ſome of the larger animals, as on a cat and 
dog, with a deſign of obſerving in what manner the ani- 
— ſyſtem is affected by the eleArical ſhock. He found 
that convulſions attended the ſtroke, which were followed 


3Q by 


IT 


by a cenvulſive reſpiration, and a rattling in the throat, 
with other circumſtances, for which we muſt refer to his 
Hiſtory, &c. vol. ii. p. 253, 8vo. 1775. 
It has been doubted whether, when fmall animals are 
killed by the electrical ſhock, any of the blood-veſſels are 
ruptured ; but Mr. Henly informs the editor, that, on giv- 
ing the ſhock of a very large battery to a full grown duck, 
which was inſtantly killed, the animal bled freely at the 


mouth, which fully aſcertained that fact. The duck was 


ſtruck by the conductor on the crown of the head, and 
the charge made to paſs through its legs. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with hinting at two circum- 
ſtances, which ſhould be attended to by thoſe who make 


experiments with electrical batteries. The jars of a large | 


battery are liable to be broken at the time of their diſ- 
charge; and particularly if it be conſtrued of the thin- 


ner glaſs, which is capable of receiving a greater charge | 
In order to avoid this inconvenience, | 


than the thicker. 
Mr. Nairne never diſcharges a battery through a good con- 
ductor, unleſs the circuit be at leaſt five foot long; but 


the length of the circuit, though it may preſerve the h- 


tery, proportionably weakens the force of the ſhock, 


Care ſhould alſo be taken not to touch the wires of a bat- 


tery with the hand, nor even that of a ſingle jar, after the | 


diſcharge, before the diſcharging rod be repeatedly ap- 
plied to its ſides z as there generally remains a reſiduum 
of the charge, which is ſometimes very conſiderable. 
This refiduum is occaſioned by the electricity, which, 
whilſt the jar, or battery, is charging, ſpreads itſelf over 


the uncoated ſurface of the glaſs, near the coating; this 


will not be diſcharged at firſt, but 


gradually returns to 
the coating aſter the firſt diſcharge. | 


ELECTRICAL beatification. See BEATIFICATION. 


ELECTRICAL bells, 
ELECTRICAL bruſh. See BRUSsH. 


See BELLS. 


ELECTRICAL cement. See CEMENT. 


ELECTRICAL circuit. 


See Circvir. 


ELECTRICAL conductors. See CONDUCTORS. 


ELECTRICAL eel. See GyMNOTUS, 
ELECTRICAL experiments. 


See ELECTRICITY, LeyDEN h 
Phial, PoinTs, &c. | 5 a 


ELECTRICAL fiſh. See Tonr boo. 


ELECTRICAL fluid. See Theory of ELECTRICITY. 5 
ELECTRICAL Lite was contrived by Dr. Franklin, to verify 
bis hypotheſis of the identity of, electricity and lightning. | 


It conſiſted of a large, thin, ſilk handkerchief, extended 


and faſtened at the four corners to two flight ſtrips of 


cedar, and accommodated with a tail, loop, and ſtring, 


ſo as to riſe in the air like thoſe of paper. To the top of 
the upright ſtick of the croſs a very ſharp pointed wire 


was fixed, riſing a foot or more above the wood; and to 
the end of the twine, next the hand, a ſilk ribband was 
tied. From a key ſuſpended at the union of the twine 


©" and Gik; when the kit is id during a thunder Rorm, 


a phial may be charged, and electric fire collected, as is 


uſually done by means of a rubbed glaſs tube, or globe. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. p. 565, or Franklin's Letters, 


p. II, 112 


Lites made of paper, covered with varniſh, or with well | 
boiled linſeed-oil, in order to preſerve them from the | 
rain, with a ſtick and cane bow, like thoſe of ſchool- 


boys, will anſwer the purpoſe extremely well, and are 


very uſeful in determining the electricity of the atmo- 


ſphere. See ConDUCTOR. = 
LECTRICAL machine is a part of the electrical apparatus, | 


contrived for collecting a greater quantity of electricity, 


and exhibiting its effects in a more ſenſible manner than 


it was poſſible to do in any other way. The parts of | 
which it conſiſts are the electric, the moving engine, the | 
rubber, and the prime conductor. The electric now | 


commonly uſed is ſmooth glaſs; though in the earlier 


ſtate of this ſcience, before the method of inſulating the | 
rubber, and hereby of producing negative electricity, 


was introduced, other ſubſtances, as ſulphur, rough 
glafs, or ſealing-wax, were uſed for this purpoſe. It is 
not yet abſolutely determined what kind of glaſs is the 
moſt proper; the beſt flint glaſs is generally uſed. Dr. 
Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that common bottle metal, on account 
of its great hardnefs, and exquiſite poliſh, is fitteſt for 
the purpoſe of excitation. Thinner glaſs ſeems to be 
preferable to that which is thicker; but the workmen 
ſhould be cautioned not to let the glaſs ſuddenly cool, 
which renders it liable to break in electrical operations. 
The common form of the electric is either that of a 


globe, or of a cylinder. Each figure has its advantages 


and its inconveniencies. In fayour of cylinders, it is al- 
leged, that more of their ſurface may be touched with 


the rubber; and, on the other hand, globes may more 
eafily be blown true, fo as to preſs the rubber _— 3 


und they may alſo be made larger in diameter, where 
their axis, if t 


* 
have any, is farther from the excited 


ſurface, which is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
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rubbed with amalgam, which are preferable to the others, 


and a chain or wire may be eafily ſuſpended from it, to 


— 


electric ſubſtance, as reſin, 


into ſmall pieces, putting it into the glaſs, 


to the electric of a machine. 


cumference on the outſide of the frame of the machin⸗ 
} 


| Jutions for one revolution of the wheel. As the ſtrin 


f ; + — U r 
| a e Dr. Watſon's machine, with a contrivance lo 


ſipation of the electric fire. G1 

made with one neck, r yds, this | 
order to adapt them to a proper frame: S Neva ep, in! 
ley adviſes to preſerve a communication b Dr. Þ; . 
ternal air, and the air within the globe 5 the tz 
hole in this cap, ſo that both may de alw Ae 
denſity. The moſt convenient ſize is From = th 
—_ eee Cylinders are alſo nog 
necks, without any axis, and their 8 
four inches ee and eight 8 5 lize is fron 
inches diameter, and two feet long. So to twin 
Some have recommended an internal coating of 
turpentine, &c. 10 0 1 
increaſe the electrical power of the glaſs. The bet 'Y 
poſition for this purpoſe is prepared by boilin A vas: 
of Venice turpentine, one part of refin, der 3 
becs-wax, for about two hours, over a gentle * 6 
ſtirring it often, with the addition of one fourth 3 
vermilion; which is aſterward left to cool. Tuch 
ture may be uſed, by breaking a ſufficient quantity if; 
the glaſs near the fire till it is melted, and, 4 _ 
ally turning the glaſs, equally ſpread over its "Wag: 
a coat of about the thickneſs of a fix-pence. Phil, l 2 
vol. lvii. p. 186. M 
There have been various contrivances fo 


of; 
8 
made with 8 


r giving motion 
; Some have uſed multiply. 
ing wheels, which are eaſily turned by a winch. Ti. 


common method is to fix a wheel, grooved round its ir. 


which may be turned by a winch ; and on the neck of 
the globe, or cylinder, to fix a pulley, whoſe diameter 
18 about a third or fourth part of the diameter of the 
wheel; and a ftring of worſted, or a leattern ſtray, is 
put over both the wheel and the pulley ; ſo that by W 
ing the winch the electric may make three or four rew. 


relaxes by uſe, it may be proper to make the whe| 
moveable from the frame, ſo that it may be fixed hy 
means of a ſcrew at a proper diſtance, for a ſufficier 
tenſion of the ſtring; or the pulley may have ſever 
grooves, forming circumferences of different diamete 
for this purpoſe. Inſtead of the pulley and ſtring, ſom 
have ufed a wheel and pinion, or a wheel and ende 
ſcrew, which renders the machine more neat and con- 
pact ; though this conſtruction is not without its incor 
veniences, which are not ſo eaſily remedied as thoſe d 
the other. | 95 5 

The next principal part of a machine is the rubber, which 
excites the electric. Rubbers were formerly made ci 
red baſil ſkins, ſtuffed with hair, wool, flax, or bran; 
but Dr. Nooth has lately introduced filk cuſhions ſtuffed 
with hair, over which a piece of leather is to be laid, 


If the rubber is fixed on a metal plate, the plate ſhould 
be free from all edges and points, and covered with fk; 
it ſhould reſt on a ſpring, ſo that it may be made to ſuit 
any inequalities in the ſurface of the glaſs, which ſpring 
may, by means of a ſcrew, be made to preſs more or 
leſs againſt the glaſs at pleaſure. The rubber ſhould alſo 
be inſulated in any way that may beſt ſuit the conſtruc- 
tion of the machine, and the diſpoſition of the electric; 


communicate with the floor, whenever the inſulation 1s 
not necefſary ; and thus poſitive and negative electricty 
may be produced at pleaſure. _ | 

The prime conductor, which is a neceſſary appendage to 
the electrical machine, in order to collect the electricity 
from the electric, and the method of inſulating it, have 
been already deſcribed. See Prime CONDUCTOR: 
To this general account of electrical machines, we ſhal 
ſubjoin a deſcription of ſome of the principal now in 15 
illuſtrated by correſponding figures. We ſha!) premies 
however, a reference to Tab. II. Eledricity, fig. 16. wic 


22G Coe wood. ed: a: Shed. a py — © 


irling four large globes at once, and of uniting . 
power of them all; though no ſuch machines are 4 
conſtructed. Such machines, furniſhed with ſvitable - 
teries, mage be employed to very important purp® 
and probably lead the way to many new diſcoveric? 
the | Soap of electricity. ; | 0 
The machine, repreſented in fig. 17. is the moſt Wield 

and elegant, were it not liable to many inſupera g L 
jections. The globe A is turned with the mee Bu 
means of wheel-work incloſed in the braſs box 4 
rubber D is fixed to a ſpring, the poſition of wheel 5 
be adjuſted by the ſcrew F; the conductor, 13 
braſs tube, with a round hollow ball at each end, V a. 
colleQs fire by the braſs piece I, fixed in 2 . 
The barrel of the conductor is put into the bra : 425 
a, the ball G being firſt taken off; and to this N Ns 
joined the braſs ſocket K, in which the upper en * 


3 ich cement; and the lower end is 
10 tae 5 en foot M; and it is thus bu 
ment | 

| dine f this kind may be ſcrewed to a table, and 

eit eaſe; but they admit of little variety 

45 the ſize, ſhape, or number of the elec- 

d ber is not inſulated. _ | 

e exhibited in Tab. III. Electricity, fig. 18. was 
Read, mathematical inſtrument maker at 
grer St boy ind conſiſts of a cylinder A, perpendicular 

4 horizon, an 

ceives the upper en 

a pulley at the low 

which lies para 


ſingle rev l | SY 9 
ene iſhed with points to collect the fire, and it is | 


Ire of a coated jar D, which ſtands in a 
122 Tae cylinder and the wheel. Mr. Lane's 
eee is annexed to the figure, which will be ex- 
Slined under the article ELECTROMETER, In this ma- 
hn the conductor is fixed 3 but it admits no variety of 
Aber or cylinders, and no inſulation of the rubber. 
he elefrical machine conſtructed by Dr. Ingenhouz, con- 
ſits of a circular glaſs, about nine inches, or a foot, in 
diameter, which turns vertically, by a branch fixed to 
the iron axis that paſſes through the middle of it, and is 
rubbed by four cuſhions, each an inch and a half, or two 
inches long, placed at the oppoſite ends of the vertical! 
diameter. The frame is a board about a foot ſquare, 
which may be faſtened by an 1ron crank to a table, ſup- 
porting two ſmaller upright boards, parallel to one an- 
other, and faſtened at top by a tranſverſe piece; the axis 
of the plate reſts on the middle of theſe boards, and to 
them the rubbers are faſtened. The conductor is a braſs 
tube, with two horizontal branches, extending from its 


of the extremity of the glaſs, and thus collecting the 
electricity from it. A machine of this kind was con- 


matical inſtrument maker in London. However inge- 
nious the contrivance of this machine, it is liable to the 


extremity, and reaching within about an inch and a half | 


ſtucted about the ſame time by Mr. Ramſden, mathe- 


inconvenience of not eaſily admitting the inſulation of 
the rubbers. | ; | 


ſome of the moſt powerful, and at the ſame time port- 
5 and elegant machines that have yet been exhi- 
bited. 2 TR 5 8 


conſtructed by Dr. Prieſtley, and is excellently adapted 
to al! the purpoſes which the electrician can propoſe. 
The frame conſiſts of two boards of mahogany, a, a, 
parallel to one another, and about four inches aſunder; 
tie lower board may be fixed to a table by iron cranks; 


board, one of which, 6, being let through the upper, is 
fred immoveably to the lower board; but the other is 
made to ſlide in a groove, reaching almoſt the whole 
length of the upper board, ſo that it may be placed at 


renence of admitting globes, or cylinders, of different 


which gl 


them all. When a globe with one neck is uſed, a braſs 
eee an open ſocket, e, is neceſſary to ſupport the 
= cyond the pulley ; and this part may be put higher 
2 together with the braſs ſocket in which the 
. The axis, d, is made to paſs through the 
ee, lo that it may be turned by a handle without the 

eh. The frame being ſcrewed to the table, may be 


placed nearer t | | 
the ſtring ©, or farther from the wheel, as the length 


Jure. The wheel is fixed in a frame by itſelf, as e, and 


thus j ; 
r any ſituation with reſpect to the pulley, 
* n convenient; and it has ſeveral grooves 
e & more ſtrings than one, if two or three 
„or Cylinders, are uſed at once. The rubber, /, 


conſiſts of a hol] { ; | 
and covered with ball ins f. meg with ee 


which receives the cylindri p 
glaſs g, the vo ylindrical axis o 


Ocket of 2 | A 4 
parated, ſo tat ng 5. Theſe parts are eaſily ſe- 


|; . ber, or the plate of glaſs, ſervi 
to EC Plate o als, ICrvin 
e rod be changed at oleaſure.* The * 
contrary dire pped along the groove, or moved in the 


Qtion, ſo . 
tion wi 10 as to give it every deſirable poſi- 
ch reſpect to the globe or cylinder; and it is alſo 


a round plate of 


This machine hath been greatly improved by Mr. Cuth- | 
krtſon, at Amſterdam. He uſes two plates of glaſs, | 
md has contrived to inſulate his rubbers in an elegant | 
manner. In ſhort, he hath by theſe means conſtructed | 


two uptight pillars of baked wood are ſupported by this | 


different ſtates of the weather may re- 


The machine repreſented in fg. 7. Tab. Electricity, 9 


| 


ay required diftance from the other pillar, for the con- 


les; however, it is neceſſary only when an axis is uſed. 
In both pillars there are ſeveral holes, by means of | 

obes of different ſizes may be mounted higher | 
or lower, or two or more globes may be uſed at the ſame | 
ime; though it will be difficult to fix proper rubbers to | 


3 it is peri by a ſocket, | 


te part of which is inſerted into the 


in the board 


E L E 


furniſhed with a ſcrew i, which makes it preſs harder or 


warts as the operator chuſes. The prime conductor 
df this machine has been already defcribed under the ar- 
ticle Prime ConducToR PIO 

When poſitive electricity is requited, a wire or chain, =; 
connects the rubber with the table or floor; and in order 
to obtain negative electricity, that wire is connected with 
another cylindrical conductor, whilſt the pear conduc- 
tor in the figure is conneCted by another wire, or chain, 
with the table; and Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that the ne- 
75 and poſitive powers are equally ftrong. Hitt: 
lectr. vol. ii. p. 112, &c. 8vo. 

The machine, fig. 19. Tab. III. Electricity, was conſtructed 
by Mr. Nairne, F. R. S. an ingenious inſtrument maker 
in London, for the grand duke of Tuſcany. The glaſs 


cylinder of this machine is twelve inches in diameter, and 


the cylindrical part, excluſive of the necks, nineteen 
inches long; the rubber is fourteen inches long, and five 


broad, ſupported by two wooden ſprings, which are fixed 


on wo glaſs rods lying horizontally under the cylinder, 
and ſerving to inſulate the rubber; the conductor is five 
feet long, and twelve inches in diameter, ſupported on 
two ſtands, with ſolid glaſs pillars, having at the end of 
it a ſhort braſs rod with a ball; the ball, which is repre- 


ſented as receiving the electrical ſpark from the conduc- 


tor, is of braſs, and fixed to the end of a braſs tube, that 
is moveable in a hole at the top of the ſtand; from the 
bottom of the ſtand a chain paſſes along the floor, till it 
is in contact with the chain hanging from the back of the 


rubber. The ſpark from this conductor would ſometimes 


fly to the diſtance of fourteen inches. See Prime Coun- 
DUCTOR. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 79. yy 
Another electrical machine, which we ſhall deſcribe, is that 


repreſented in fig. 5. Tab. Electricity. This is of a con- 
venient ſize, and, in a fmall compaſs, poſſeſſes the ad- 


vantages of moſt other machines. The frame of the ma- 


chine conſiſts of the board ABC, which is capable of be- 


ing faſtened to a table by two iron cranks. On this board 


are raiſed two ſtrong wooden pillars, KI, and AH, 


which ſupport both the cylinder and wheel. From one 


of the braſs caps of the cylinder FF, an axis of ſteel 


roceeds, which paſſes quite through a hole in the pillar 
I, and has, on the outer fide of the pillar, a pulley, I, 
fixed on its ſquare end. In the circumference of the 


pulley there are. three or four grooves, ſuiting the vari- 


able length of the ſtring 4, which goes round one of 
them, and round the groove of the wheel D. The other 
cap of the cylinder has a ſmall cavity, which fits the cy- 
lindrical extremity of a ſtrong ſcrew, that proceeds from 
the pillar H. The wheel D, moved by the handle E, 
turns round a ſtrong axis, projecting from almoſt the 


middle of the pillar KI. The rubber G is a thin 


quilted cuſhion of filk, ſtuffed with hair, and faſtened 
with filken ſtrings to a piece of wood, adapted to the ſur- 
face of the cylinder; its length is about four inches leſs 
than that of the body of the cylinder, and it rubs about 
one fourth part of its circumference. It is terminated at 


its upper extremity by a piece of oiled filk, which covers 
almoſt all the upper part of the cylinder; and to the 


lower part a piece of leather, well rubbed with amalgam, 
is faſtengd, which, when turned over the cuſhion, inter- 


poſes between it and the ſurface of the cylinder. The 
rubber is ſupported by two ſprings, fcrewed to its back, 


and proceeding from the wooden cap of a ſtrong pals 
pillar, perpendicular to the board on which the mach 

reſts, and made to ſlide, by a ſquare wooden baſe, in 
two grooves of this board; and thus the pillar may be 


faſtened by a ſcrew at any required diſtance from the cy- 
linder, and the rubber made to preſs harder or lighter 
upon it. By means of this glaſs pillar the rubber is in- 
ſulated; and when inſulation is not required, a chain 
may be hung to it by a ſmall hook, communicating with 
the leather, and falling down to the table or floor. The 


prime conductor of this machine, made of hollow braſs, 


( fig. 4.) is ſupported by glaſs pillars, fixed by braſs ſockets 
1 45 C; and it receives the electric fluid 


through the points of the collector L, which is placed 
about half an inch diſtant from the ſurface of the cylin- 
der. If the wheel D be turned by the handle E, in the 


direction @ bc, and the chain remain ſuſpended from the 


rubber to the floor, the conductor AB will be electri- 
_ fied poſitively z but if the chain be removed from the 
rubber to the prime conductor, the rubber will be elec- 
trified negatively; and another conductor, like the for- 


mer, applied to the rubber, will be charged negatively 


chines of this conſtruction are made and ſold Mr. 
Adams, his majeſty's philoſophical inſtrument maker, 
&c. in Fleet-ſtreet, London. See Cavallo's Electricity, 

5 3 &c. es | 2 
55 Mr Van Marum, a late German writer, has con- 
ſtructed a machine, in which gum lac, in the form of a 
4 diſc, 


to the fame degree, as that was charged CE Ma- 
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Uiſc, is ſubſtituted as an electric in the room of glaſs, | 
and quickſilver is uſed as a rubber. He enumerates ſe- 
veral advantages attending this conſtruction; the effect 


of the machine depends very little on the temperature of 
the air; its operation is uniform; it is more eaſily worked 


than machines of the common kind; it may be kept in 


motion by a weight, which, after being wound up to the 
height of twelve feet, will continue to preſerve its mo- 
tion for ſix hours; a negative power may be obtained 
from it, exactly ſimilar to the poſitive z and the conduc- 
tors annexed to it will ſerve to convey the electrical power, 
with very little alteration, wherever it is required, with- 
out any addition of chain, wires, &c. Verhandeling 
over het Electrizeeren, &c. or a Treatiſe concerning the 
Method of Electrifying, by M. Martinus Van Marum. 

Groningen. 1776. . 

ELECTRICAL phial. See LEYDEN Phial. 


ELECTRICAL repulſion, See Experiments, &c. in ELEC- 


TRICITY, 


ELECTRICAL rubber. See ELECTRICAL apparatus, and 


ELECTRICAL machine. 3 
ELECTRICAL ſhock denotes the exploſion between the op- 
polite ſides of a charged electric; ſo called, becauſe, if 
the diſcharge from one to the other be made through the 
body of an animal, it occaſions a ſudden motion by the 
contraction of the muſcles through which it paſſes, and 
a diſagreeable ſenſation. The force of the Hh is pro- 
portioned to the quantity of coated ſurface, the thinneſs 
of the'glaſs, and the power of the machine by which it 
is charged. Its velocity is almoſt inſtantaneous, as it has 
not been found to take up the leaſt ſenſible ſpace of time 


in paſling to the greateſt diſtances. Mr. Ferguſon ac- 
counts for the He being felt at the ſame inſtant by per- 


ſons at various diſtances, without allowing the inſtanta- 
neous velocity of the electric fluid, in the following man- 
ner. If a ſmall tube of any length, and open at both 
ends, be filled with water, and laid down flat on level 


| 8 the water will continue motionleſs in the tube; 
ut if a ſyringe be filled with water, and fixed to either | 


end of the tube, and then the piſton of the ſyringe be 
preſſed inward, to force more water into the tube, the 
whole water in the tube is thereby put into motion; and 
at the inſtant the piſton begins to be puſhed, the water 
begins to run out at the other end of the tube, which is 


not the water that was in the ſyringe, but that which was | 


in the tube before. This cafe, he ſays, is exactly ſimi- 
lar to that of a number of perſons feeling the /hock at 
once; for each perſon has his natural quantity of elec- 
tric fire, which lies dormant in him, till it is put in mo- 
tion by ſome outward cauſe; and at the inſtant when 


firſt perſon, the electric fire in him is put into motion, 
and this puts it into motion in the next to him, and ſo 


on through the whole connected company. He adds, | 


that in taking ſparks with the knuckle from a prime con- 


ductor, the velocity of the ſpark is not ſo great as to 
elude the ſight, even through the ſmall ſpace between the | 


prime conductor and the knuckle. See Circvir. 


Query, Is not this theory of Mr. Ferguſon's liable to an 


objection ? Suppoſe a battery ſufficient to melt three feet 


of ſmall wire to be diſcharged through ſuch a circuit; 


the wire will be melted ; but if the progreſs of the charge 


were gradual, beginning with the natural quantity in the | 


wire, would the index of Mr. Henly's electrometer fall 
Inſtantly to its ſtem upon the diſcharge, as is really the 
caſe? And, if the whole charge of the battery doth not 
ruſh through the circuit in an inſtantaneous manner, we 


muſt ſuppoſe the wire to contain in itſelf nearly as much | 
electric matter as the battery is charged with; but this 


would be a ſuppoſition too groſs to be admitted. 
It has been obſerved that the electrical ſhock is weakened 
by being thus communicated through different perſons in 


contact with one another. It is, indeed, obſtructed in 


its paſſage, even through the beſt conductors; as it will 


prefer a ſhort paſſage through the air to a long one | 


through the molt perfect conductors; and if the circuit 
be interrupted, either by electrics, or very imperfect con- 
ductors of a moderate thickneſs, the ſhock will rend them 
in its paſſage, diſperſe them in every direction, and ex- 
hibit the appearance of a ſudden expanſion of the air 


about the center of the ſhock. A ſtrong ſhock made to 
_ paſs through or over the belly of a muſcle, forces it to 


contract; and fent through a ſmall animal body deprives 
it inſtantly of life, and haſtens putrefaction. It gives po- 
larity to magnetic needles, reverſes their poles, and pro- 
duces effects preciſely ſimilar, though e in degree, 
to thoſe of LIGHTNING. 55 | 


ELECTRICAL Aar. See STAR, | 
ELECTRICITY, or ELEcTRICAL force, is that power, or 


property, which was firſt obſerved in amber, the /yneu- 


rium, or TOURMALIN, and which ſealing-wax, glaſs, and | 


à variety of other ſubſtances, called ELECTRICS, are now 


A 


out many inſtances in which they differ. 


electricity, without affecting magnetiſm ; the magueir 


dier to diſcover their virtue, as electriſied bodies dn; 
| E | | pins rence acts only on iron, whereas electricity feds 
the contents of the charged jar are diſcharged upon the 


The equilibrium in a magnet cannot be reſtored, by fun- 


Signior Beccaria has alſo made a number of experiments 


—_—— 


former on the latter in particular circumſtances; from 


does not depend on the direction of the electric matte! 


tion of the needle when the charge is ſent through it 


| tical circulation of the electric element, through tie 4. 


ELECTRICITY, ab/traf of the hiſtery of. The 


E L E 


known to poſſeſs, of attracting 1; ' 
excited by heat or friction; — r 
being communicated in part : 


: | , alſo Ca g | oft {a 
Icular circumſt mo 


bodies; and the ſcience of electricity js the. ecg 10 ir almo 
5 P ty is t do Other ar ale 
philoſophy, which propoſes to en E natur the con 


effects of this power, and of othe ; ature 14 he con 

nected with it. For an account of * ulfion 

22 and the firſt uſe and application of it ſee? Of the ah, nl 

u chenbroek and Zpinus have obſerved a 4. Aden, hefion 3 

analogy, in a variety of particulars, between bs derabl into co 

of electricity and magnetiſm; and they have alſo as . 
| ted 


The principal phenomena in whic ee 
another are he following : as a gal hy, 3 1 this . 
excited tube has a ſucceſſion of poſitive Bt 5 h 
parts, ſo a rod of iron held near a magnet will b wy N 
veral ſucceſſive poles. Magnets, when t eit were | 
poles are laid to one another, adhere; and thy Y Polite 3 
poſitively and negatively electrical, when in b * Pp 
unite to one another; the poſitive and negative . 1 * "s en 
glaſs anſwer to the attracting and repelling ends of l 2 
ened ſteel, made magnetical; the electric and ma ws 4 
fluids are moved in both with conſiderable difficult * 0 Ar 
there can be no condenſation of the electric fluid 4 1 wo « 
without a rarefaction, there can be no condenſatio? : ode 
J 


poſitive magnetiſm, in one end of a bar, without ane; pump 


cuation, or negative magnetiſm, in the 
correſponds to electrics, 5 iron, in „ 5 
conductors; ſteel does not ſo eaſily receive the ma _ and c 
virtue, but retains it more ſtrongly than iron, az fo: touch 
tries receive the electric fluid with greater difficult a found 
conduCtors, but do not ſo readily part with it. and t 
trified bodies attract and repel other bodies, in end them! 
quence of rendering them electrical: thus a magnet . of th 
tracls iron, after having firſt of all made it a mapne dies) 
The ſeveral pieces of à tourmalin have their politive al | vanta 
negative fide, juſt as the pieces of à broken magnet prope 
would have theirs. Theſe powers alſo differ from we betwe 
another; for, although they are both excited by fridtia, New! 


the magnetic virtue requires a determinate mode of Leere 
tion, which the electric does not. Steel rubbed within 
will excite the former, whereas an electric rubber w 
not excite an electric. The magnetic virtue appetit 
ſome caſes without friction, or the uſe of the other or 
nary means of exciting electrics. A moiſt air dcſtron 


virtue is of much longer duration than the eletticl 
Magnetical bodies require no particular inſulation, ind 


molt other bodies; the magnetic virtue is much ſtronger 
than the electric, and yet produces neither light nor: 


ing a communication between the oppoſite ends wil 
iron, as it may in charged glaſs. There are no ſubſtances 
politively or negatively magnetical only, as there are bo- 
dies poſitively or negatively electrical only. 


with a view of aſcertaining the connection between mag. 
netiſm and electricity, and explaining the effects of the 


which he concludes in general, that the magnetic cite. 
tion given to a needle by lightning and artificial ; 


in entering into the needle, but on the particular pol- 


and he is confirmed in his conjectures, that the peculit 
magnetic force, obſerved in the loadſtone, is to be atti!- 
buted to either atmoſpherical or ſubterraneous ſtrokes af 
lightning; and that the univerſal ſyſtematical properties 
of magnetic bodies are produced by an univerſal ſyſtems 


moſphere, or in the bowels of the earth. See farther on 
this ſubject, Muſchenbroek Introd. ad Phil. Natural. 
vol. i. p. 342, &c. 4t0. 1762. and Epinus's Tentamen 
Theoriæ Fle&ric. & Magn. 17593 or for an abridgment 


of Mpinus Prieſt. Hiſt. Elec. vol. i. p. 501. Beccaria 


Treatiſe on Artificial Electricity, &c. 1770. ; 
nature a 
compaſs of this work will allow pur cu 8 
ſome of the principal diſcoveries that have been md 2 
the ſeveral periods of the progreſs of this ſcience; 155 
miſing, in general, that there is no ſingle branch 0 , 
tural knowlege that has been cultivated with pers 
ſiduity and ſucceſs, or in which ſuch rapid advances, 

been made within fifty years paſt, as this of eletiric 75 
W. Gilbert, a native of Colcheſter, and a phyſici gh 
London, if we conſider that the fubject was in 1 
degree new and unknown in his time, made mo. } 
derable experiments and diſcoveries, which are con git 
in his treatiſe De Magnete, publiſhed in the yearn. 
He enlarged the liſt both of electrics, | 
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45 — appearances, whilſt a moiſt 
nilates the electric virtue he alſo obſerved 

a * ure aſſumed by electriſied drops of water: 

the conical g ſectrical attraction ſeparately from re- 
hich, he apprehended, had no place in el-&ri- 
henomenon ſimilar to the attraction of co- 
1 he imagined, that electrics were brought 


heſion a wich the bodies on which they at by their 
yy . . 

elluvia, excited 1 

The honourable 

electric ſubſtances 3 

this power in 2 very 


but he thought that glaſs poſſeſſed. 
low degree : he found, that the 


iping and warming them before they 
1 I 2 > od electric was acted upon by 


light in the 
fingers and t 


Arics. | 
o_ poking a glutinous effluvium emitted from 
bl 


defrics, which 11id hold of ſmall bodies in its way, 


ceeded. Otto Guericke, the famous inventor of the air- 
amp, lived about the ſame time : this ingenious phi- 
loſo ber diſcovered; by means of a globe of ſulphur, 
that a body once attracted by an electric was repelled, 
and continued in this ſtate of repulſion till it had been 
touched by ſome other body : he alſo obſerved, the 
fund and light produced by the excitation of his globe ; 
nd that bodies immerged in electric atmoſpheres are 
themſelves electrified, with an electricity oppoſite to that 
of the atmoſphere. The light emitted by electrical bo- 
dies was, not Jong after, obſerved to much greater ad- 
rantage by Dr. Wall, who aſeribes to light the electrical 
property which they poſſeſs; and he ſuggeſts a ſimilarity 
between the effects of electricity and lightning. Sir Iſaac 
Newton was not inattentive to this ſubject: he ob- 


the action of electric bodies to an elaſtic fluid, which 


freely penetrated glaſs, and the emiſſion of it to the vi- 
batory motions of the parts of excited bodies. Mr. | 


Kukſbee, with whom commenced a new Kra in the 
kifory of this ſcience, wrote in the year 1709, and firſt 


lpht proceeding from it, though others had before ob- 


{ried, the light proceeding from other eleQrified ſub- 
ſtances; and the noiſe occaſioned by it, together with a | 


rarity of phenomena relating to electrical attraction 
and repulſion : he firſt introduced a glaſs globe into the 


electrical apparatus; and to the uſe of this many of his | 


important diſcoveries were owing. After his time, there 


was an interval of near twenty years in the progreſs of | 


this ſcience 3 till Mr. Stephen Grey eſtabliſhed a new 
z1a in the hiſtory of electricity. To him we owe the 
capital diſcovery of communicating the power of native 


electrics to other bodies, in which it cannot be excited, 


by ſupporting them on ſilken lines, hair lines, cakes of 
relin, and glaſs; and a more accurate diſtinction than 


had hitherto obtained between electries and non-elec- | 
trics: he alſo ſhewed the effect of electricity on water | 
much more obviouſly than Gilbert had done in the in- 


fancy of this ſcience. The experiments of Mr. Grey 
were repeated by M. du Fay, member of the Academy 


ol Sciences at Paris, who added to the number many 

| He ob- 
erved, that electrical operations are obſtructed by great 
cat as well as by a moiſt air; that all bodies, both ſolid | 


new experiments and diſcoveries of bis own. 


ſ 


and fluid, were capable of receiving electricity, when 
Placed on warm or dry glaſs, or ſealing-wax ; that thoſe 


les which were of themſelves the leaſt electric had 


ine greateſt degree of eleftricity communicated to them 


8 ” approach of the excited tube. He-alſo tranſmit- 
„V virtue through a diſtance of 1256 feet; | 
lt obſeryed the electric ſpark from a living body, | 


ſu : 
ſpended on blken lines, and noted ſeveral circum- 
ces attending it, 


a les attract all thoſe 
> 120 as they are b 
contact of the ee 
experiments, that the 


one of which h 
web cryſtal e call 


which are not ſo, and repel them 


body. He alſo inferred from other 
re were two kinds of electricity; 
ed the vitreous, belon ing to glaſs, 


e. | | 
gum lac, & = XC. and the other reſinous, as that of amber, 


» diſtin ith | * 1 

ſame f; guiſhed by their repelling thoſe of the 

ae and attratting each other. He obſerved, 
municated elefricity had the ſame property as 


the excited ; 


than conduc | 
rey, ref uctors. 


Mr. G 


he remarked, that a dry air was 


r. Boyle added to che catalogue of 


Fall bodies, in which it might be excited, 


ind carried them back to the body from which it pro- 


ſerved, that excited glaſs attracted light bodies on the ſide 
oppoſite to that on which it was rubbed; and he aſcribes | 


TR M. du Fay likewiſe eſtabliſhed a 
Nis, firſt ſuggeſted by Otto Guericke, that electric 


ecome electric, by the vicinity or 


twk notice of the great electrical power of glaſs, the | 


and no leſs ſucceſsful. 


ELE 


ſeveral pieces of metal on ſilken lines, and found, that 
by electrifying them, they gave ſparks, which was the 


origin of metallic conductors; and, on this occaſion, he 


diſcovered a cone or pencil of electric light, ſuch as is 


now known to iſſue from an electrified point. From 


other experiments he concludes, that the electrical power 
ſeems to be of the ſame nature with that of thunder and 
lightning. 

Dr. Deſaguliers ſucceeded Mr. Grey in the proſecution 
of this ſczence. The account of his firſt experiments is 
dated in 1739. To him we owe thoͤſe technical terms 
of conduttors or non-eleftrics, and eleftrics per ſe, which 
are explained in the courſe of this work. He firſt ranked 
pure air among the electries per ſe, and ſuppoſed its 
electrici to be of the vitreous kind. After the year 
1742, in which Dr. Deſaguliers concluded his experi- 
ments, the ſubject was taken up and purſued in Ger- 
many: the globe was now ſubſtituted for the tube, 
which had been uſed ever ſince the time of Haukſbee, 
and a cuſhion was ſoon after uſed as a rubber inſtead of 
the hand. About this time, ſome uſed cylinders inſtead 


of globes; and ſome of the German eleAricians made 


uſe of more globes than one at the ſame time. By thus 
increaſing the electrical power, they were the firſt who 
ſucceeded in ſetting fire to inflammable ſubſtances. This 


indeed was firſt done by Dr. Ludolf, in the beginning of 


the year 1744, who kindled, with ſparks excited by the 
friction of a glaſs tube, the ztherial ſpirit of Frobenius. 
Mr. Winkler did the fame by a ſpark from his own finger, 
and kindled French brandy and other ſpirits by previ- 
ouſly heating them. Mr. Gralath fired the ſmoak of a 


candle juſt blown out, and lighted it again; and Mr. 


Poze fired gun-powder, by means of its inflammable 
vapour. Ludolf the younger, about this time, de- 


monſtrated, that the luminous barometer was made per- 


fectly electrical by the motion of the quick-ſilver: the 
electrical ſtar and electrical bells were alſo of German 
invention. Dr. Watſon in England made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure from this period in the hiſtory of elefriaty : he 


fired a variety of ſubſtances by the electrical ſpark, and 


firſt diſcovered, that they were capable of being fired 


by the repulſive power of electricity. In the year 1745, 


the accumulation of the eleCtrical power in glaſs, by 
means of the Leyden phial, was firſt diſcovered. See 
LEYDEN phial. For the method practiſed about this 


time, of meaſuring the diſtance to which the electric 
ſhock may be conveyed ; ſee Electrical CIxcuir. Dr. 


Watſon made a very important diſcovery in this ſcience, 
that the glaſs tubes and globes did not cofitain the elec- 


| tric matter in themſelves, but only ſerved as fir/t-movers 


or deter miners, as he expreſſes it, of that power, which 


was alſo confirmed towards the end of 1746, by Mr. 


Wilſon, who made the ſame diſcovery, that the electric 
fluid did not come from the globe, but from the earth, 
and other non- electric bodies about the apparatus. Dr. 
Watſon alſo diſcovered what Dr. Franklin obſerved 


about the ſame time in America, and called the plus and 


minus in electricity. He likewiſe demonſtrated, that the 


electric matter paſſed through the ſubſtance of the metal 


of communication, and not merely over the ſurface. 


We mult omit other experiments and concluſions drawn 


from them by Mr. Wilſon, Mr. Smeaton, Dr. Miles in 
England; and by the Abbe Nollet, with regard to the 


effect of elidtricity on the evaporation of fluids, on ſolids, 
and on animal and other organized bodies, in France. 


The hiſtory of medical ELECTRICITY, commenced in 
the year 1747. Go %%% hee tor 
Whilſt the philoſophers of Europe were buſily employed 
in electrical experiments and purſuits, thoſe of America, 
and Dr. Franklin in particular, were equally induſtrious, 
His diſcoveries and obſervations 
in elefricity were communicated in ſeveral letters to a 


friend; the firſt of which is dated in 1747, and the laſt 


in 1754. A ſummary of his ſyſtem will be delivered 


3 and that electric ſubſtances attract the | 


— — 


; N nne his experiments in 1734, ſuſpended 


— 


under the articles Theory of ELECTRICITY, LEYDEN 
Phial, and Polx rs. 
ToRs, ELECTRICS, &c. 


The ſimilarity between lightning and ele&ricity had been 


ſuggeſted by ſeveral writers on this ſubject ; but Dr. 


Franklin firit propoſed a method of bringing ihe matter 
to the teſt of experiment, by raiſing an ELECTRICAL 
Lite; and he ſucceeded in collecting electrical fire by 


this means from the clouds, in 1752, a month after the 
electricians in France had verified the ſame theory, and 


independently of any knowlege of what they had done: 


and to bim we owe the practical application of this diſ- 


covery, in ſecuring buildings from the damage of light- 


ning, by erecting metalline CONDUCTORS. See alſo 


LiGHTNING. 


In the ſubſequent period of the hiſtory of this ſcience, 


Mr. Canton in England, and Signior Beccaria in Italy, 


acquired diſtinguiſhed reputation. They both diſcovered, 


3 R independently 


See alſo CHAR GING, ConpDuc- 
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tial and pens gy properties of different ſubſtances; | 


| filk ſtockings of different colours, communicated to the 
Royal Society by Mr. Symmer, in the year 1759, which 


at Turin for the year 1765. 


were alſo made by Dr. Watſon, Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Can- 
ton, &c. on the paſſage of the electric fluid through a] 
vacuum, and its luminous appearance, and on the power! 
which particular fubſtances poſſeſs of retaining the light 
communicated to them by an electric exploſion. Mr. 


plain the various phenomena of the AURORA boreal:s, 
Mater-Srours, HURRICANEs, &c. on the principles 
of this ſcience. | 1 „„ „ 
Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information with re- 
ſpect to the hiſtory of electrical experiments and diſco-| 
veries, may conſult the excellent work of Dr. Prieſtley, 
entitled, Th 


mere hiſtorian: his work contains many original experi- 


the conducting power of CHARCOAL, and of hot glaſs; 

the electricity of fixed and inflammable air, and of oil; 
the difference between new and old glaſs, with reſpect to | 
the diffuſion of electricity over its ſurface; the lateral ex- 
ploſion in electrical diſcharges ; a new method of fixing 


moſt probable difference between electrics and conduc- 
tors; beſides a variety of other particulars, too numerous | 
to be recited in this abſtract of the hiſtory, and yet of 
- conſiderable importance with regard to the advancement 


deavour, in the courſe of this work, to do juſtice to the | 
| merits of other electricians, to whom the ſcience is under | 
any peculiar obligations. The name of Mr. Henly often 


_ Philoſophy; to him we owe ſeveral curious experiments | 
and obſervations on the electrical and conducting quality | 
of different ſubſtances, as CHOCOLATE, VAPOUR, &c. | 


platina; the nature of the electric fluid, and its courſe 


premiſed in general for the uſe of young electricians, | 
who have not acceſs to other treatiſes on this ſubject, | 


froſty, experiments are performed with the greateſt eaſe 


to electrical experiments; that when the air is damp, | 


of poinrTs, &c. &c. 


ELE 


independently of one another, that air was capable of 


receiving electricity by communication, and of retaining 
it when received; and they had various contrivances for 
this purpoſe. Mr. Canton alſo, towards the latter end 
of the year 1753, purſued a feries of experiments, 


which prove, that the appearances of poſitive and ne- | 


gative electricity, which had hitherto been deemed eſſen- 


as, e, g. of glaſs and ſealing-wax, depend upon the ſur- 
face of the electrics, and that of the rubber. This hy- 
potheſis, verifiedꝰby numerous and inconteſtible experi- 


ments, occaſioned a controverſy between Mr. Canton | 


and Mr. Delaval, who ſtill maintained, that theſe dif- 
ferent powers depended entirely on the ſubſtances them- 
felves. About this time, ſome curious experiments 


were performed, by four of the principal electricians of | 
that period, viz. 
Wilcke and ÆEpinus, in order to afcertain the nature of 
electric atmoſpheres; the reſult of which may be ſeen 


r. Canton, Dr. Franklin, Meſſrs. 


under the article Elechric ATMOSPHERE. 


The theory of two electric fluids, always co-exiſtent and | 


counteracting each other, though not abſolutely inde- 
endent, was maintained by a courſe of experiments on 


were farther purſued by Mr. Cigna of Turin, who pub- 
liſhed an account of them in the Memoirs of the Academy 


Many inſtances occur m the hiſtory of the ſcience about 
this period, of the aſtoniſhing force of the electric ſhock, 
in melting wires, and producing other ſimilar effects: 
but the moſt remarkable is an experiment of 8. Beccaria, 
m which he thus revivified metals. Several experiments 


Canton, S. Beccaria, and others, made many experi 


ments to identify electricity and lightning, to aſcertain| 
following as a ſpecimen : | 
1. If a ſmooth glaſs tube be excited by a proper ni 


the ſtate of the atmoſphere at different times, and to ex- 


e Hiftory and Preſent State of Electricity, 
« &c. Ed. 3. 1775.” However, Dr. Prieſtly is not a 


ments and diſcoveries made by himſelf. He aſcertained 


circular- coloured ſpots on the ſurfaces of metals, and the 


and extenſion of the ſcience of electricity. We ſhall en- 
occurs in articles appropriated to this part of natural 


the reaſon of the difference between them; the fuſion of 


in a diſcharge; the method of eſtimating the quantity of 
it in electrical bodies by an electrometer; the influence 


LECTRICITY, Experiments and Phenomena in. It may be 
that every part of the electrical apparatus ſhould be kept 
clean and dry; that, when the air is dry and the weather 
and advantage; that very hot weather is unfavourable 


they ſhould be performed in a room well dried with a 


fire. If a glaſs tube is uſed, its power may be increaſed | 


by a ſmall quantity of bees wax drawn over its ſurface, 
and the hand ſhould be kept two or three inches below 


the upper part of the rubber. The globe, or cylinder of | 
a machine, ſhould be firſt wiped with a clean hot flannel, | 
or an old ſilk handkerchief ; the ſilken part of the rubber 
| ſhould be well dried; and the leather that is ſpread over 
it ſhould be firſt rubbed with tallow, and then with 


7 | 


W 


— 


* — 


— 


would always recommend the uſe of a diſcharging 


be darkened, ſparks of light may be obſerved where 
hand that rubs the tube. When the tube is in pu 
order, pencils of the electric matter will dart into th 


a proper rubber, the electric matter will be ſeen tore 
upon its ſurface on the approach of the knuckle or ay 


menon to great advantage. 

2. If a ſmall light feather be brought near an excite 
of it, till it be ſaturated with the electric matter, which, 
be repelled by it, and may be kept ſuſpended, or drrea 
time, unleſs it parts with its electricity to ſome conducting 


| ſubſtance; and in this ſtate of repulſion, the ſame fe 
of the feather will be always prefented to the tube; be. 


which is fartheſt from it; and that ſide will, of courk 


With one hand, and holding the other about thre of 
four inches from the end of the prime conductor; 


nately attracted and repelled, and aſſumi 


'ELt 


AMALGAM. It may not be improne i... 

the. uſe of Dr. Higgins's ee 1 Men 
with ſeveral advantages. 1. It excites 10m is atten 
tricity; and 2. Does not fly off from as Tonger ehe, 
motion of the electric. The compoſitio rubber by the 
of mercury to one of zine; Theſe W 
an iron ladle, over a flow fire. ut in f 

and by degrees add the mercury. It forms 

when cold, which may be warmed in rh rd my 
it may be ſcraped off with a dull edged knife uſed; 
upon the rubber, which is firſt to be pre 1 0 
little tallow. See an actount of Mr. Cambs. "ed with 
under the article AMALGAMATION of Tin, mag 


? 
vide to commu; 


rubber are in good order, the winch be m 
And ng 


» the lech 
ithin 1 ima) 
d wih fak 
bas been! 
ack ſpots fro 
which muſ de 


} Uncreaſe, 1 


prevent its excitation. An incrultation of the ſame k; 
by 


will be formed upon the rubber, by which it wi 
ſiderably improved; and if this be moiſtened u ® 
no addition of ſuch amalgam will be neceſſary, I 


be Warmed z 
the char . 


iſt 
the prime conductor, leſt their flames ſhould wy 


diſperfe the electric fluid. The electrical Operator ſhoul 
be careſul in the uſe of his machine, jars and batte 
that he may ſuſtain no injury by any ſudden . 
expected diſcharge. ans e to prevent this, w 


with a handle of glaſs. With theſe precautions, they 


is no part of ſcience that will afford a greater yaicy f 
amuſing experiments than elefricity. We ſhall ſeled 


and the knuckle be moved lengthways from one enli 
the tube to the other, without touching it, you wille 
a continued ſnapping or crackling noife ; and if them 
the tube ſnaps; and a light may be ſeen followings 


air from ſeveral parts of it ſpontaneouſly, and make 
very beautiful appearance. If a rough tube be uſed it 


other conducting ſubſtance in a very agreeable mas 
ner. A large ſtick of ſealing-wax ſhews this phens- 


tube, either of ſmooth or rough glaſs, it will be 1. 
tracted, jump to the tube, and ſtick cloſe to the ſurla: 
as it is a bad conductor, it receives ſlowly : it will then 


about the room by the electrified tube for a conliderabl 


cauſe, being a bad conductor, the ſuperinduced cl. 
city will be forced by the action of the tube to that ſce 


be moſt repelled : the charged bottle produces the ſans 
effect. If one perſon holds in his hand an excite 
ſmooth tube, and another holds an excited rough tubs 
or any other electric negatively electrified, at the dil 
tance of about one foot and a half, a feather introduce 
between theſe two tubes, poſſeſſing oppoſite elde, 
will leap alternately from one to the other; 0! 4 
finger is held at eight or ten inches from either wm | 
feather will alternately jump from the tube to the ng 
and from the finger to the tube. This experiment - 
be varied, by turning the winch of an electrical mac 


8 _ OW » PRRIPTY _— «a «4 


then, 


if a ſmall lock of cotton be let fall on the hand neat f 
conductor, it will jump from the hand to the conove 


and ſrom the conductor to the hand again, being m 
ng an © on 


. is a ek ittle ell 
form, though its motion will be ſo quick, that lit e cl 


beſides its colour can be ſeen. 
3. If two feathers or cork balls be ſuſpended, on 1 
ſilken, and the other by a linen thread, an exc 11 
will attract them both, but repel only the former; 1 


F L. E 


the ilken on — 144 but no more repelled by the 
ed by the electric matter .in both caſes being inſtantly 
es © 4b the conducting moiſture and linen thread. 
1 bal ſuſpended by a ſilk thread of about eight 
If 2 length, be held in the hand, about eight ĩne es 
. electrified prime conductor, whoſe elekiricity, 
1 olive or negative, is not very ſtrong, it will not 
either Ned becauſe, by being inſulated, it is incapable 
be long part of its electric matter to, or re- 
of com any from other bodies, and thus of acquiring 
2 454 oppoſite to that of the conductor. But if the 
wo or any conducting body, be preſented to that fide 
_ ball which is fartheſt from the prime conductor, 
i will move towards the conductor, having either re- 
6 loſt electricity from the body preſented to it; 
and after having touched the prime conductor, it 
vill be repelled by it, both poſſeſſing the ſame kind of 
vAricity, and having either more or leſs than their na- 
tural ſhare of it. However, if the inſulated ball be 
brought very near the prime conductor, or the prime 
conductor ö . 
without preſenting to it any conducting ſubſtance; ſor, 
in this caſe, the natural eledricty of the ball will be 
forced into the air, or accumulated on the fide remoteſt 
{rom the conductor electrified poſitively ; or the re- 
gundance in the ball will be acquired from the air, or its 
natural quantity will be accumulated on the fide neareſt | 
to the conductor, electrified negatively. If the cork ball 


ceived or 


— — 


eaſily paſs to it, or from it along the thread, as the prime | 
conductor is electrified poſitively or negatively. 

4. To a ring of wire, at leaſt a foot larger in diameter 
than the globe of the machine, let pieces of fine linen 
thread, about five inches long be tied at the diſtance of 
about two inches from each other. Let this ring be held| 
horizontally round the globe, the conductor being firſt 


tracted, and point towards the center of the globe, re- 
ſembling the ſpokes of a wheel : in this caſe, the elec- 
tric fluid paſſes freely from the perſon who holds the 
ring to or from the globe, as it is eleCtrified negatively 
or poſitively. | 


ELZricity) be ſtruck into the prime conductor, and the 
globe be turned, its fibres will repel each other, and 
expand/ in all directions; but if any conduCting ſub- 
tance be made to touch the prime conductor; or, if the 
point of a needle be brought near the feather or the 
conductor, it will ſhrink, the electricity being thus taken 
off; and if the point of the finger be held near the fea- 
ther, it will cling round it, and bend to the motion of 
the finger round it. . N 

6. If the conductor, in fig. 17, be placed, ſo that the 
points I may almoſt touch the globe of the machine; 
and Mr. Canton's ELECTROMETER, conſiſting of ſmall 


thread be ſuſpended over the wire N, the threads will 


the balls will touch ; 


well moiſtened, the feather ſuſpend- | 


he ſuſpended by a linen thread, it will be attracted at a 
much greater diſtance z becauſe the electric fluid will!“ 


0 Fare. They are in this caſe electrified poſi- 
eh or they receive more than their natural quantity 


al the eleAric fluid, which cannot be diſſipated in the 
ar as faſt as the 


negatively, 
Cong and the caſe would be till the ſame: no 
nc ſubſtance applied to the conductor can bring 


| any wether 3 but if the prime conductor be touched 
ome conducting ſubſtance uninſulated, the re- 


5 led, and then 
gether. 


— 0 8 or repulſion of light electriſied bodies 


icilii, 
Tr, it 
be, the 
| tinge! 


the balls would immediately come to- 


. ly repreſented, by ſuſpending the braſ 
i plate X f 3 » by fuſpending the brafs- 
wes plate V, ne the prime conductor, directly over the 


Tree ok 
then, 
ear the 
luCtory 
alter 
1 

oblong 
tle elle 


the lower plate 
ers, Pieces of pa 
© machine 
to and fro b 
= upper plate 
charged themſel 
attracted an d r 
ape of 


place any light bodies, as bran, fea- 
ot Paper, or of leaf-gold, and then work 
3 upon which theſe light bodies will move 


and then repelled; and having diſ- 
ves on the lower, 
3 3 again. 
en and wome 

will dance — 
andif Pretty Eng, If a piece of leaf. gold be cut with a 
the at the 1 os at one extremity, and a very acute one 

ant will need no lower plate, but will hang by 


by 3 
q tube 


be ſtrongly electrified, it will be attracted 


removed, and the globe turned, the threads will be at- 


5, If a large plumy feather, as b (fig. 17. Tab. II. 


cork or pith balls O and P annexed to the ends of a linen | 


bang perpendicularly and parallel to one another, and | 

l g but if the globe be turned, the balls 
will be electrified, and repel each other, more or leſs in 
Proportion to the degree of electricity communicated to 


e. ey receive it, and therefore they repel; - 
dich other; but if the prime conductor were electrified 
they would then have leſs than their natural | 


| 


dance would be carried off, or the deficiency ſup- | 


about three inches from it. See fig. 17. 


detween the plates, being firſt attracted by | 


r, they will be alternately | 
If ſmall images, in the | 
be laid on the lower plate, | 
one plate to the other in an 


LH 


its larger angle at a ſmall diſtance from the conduQtor * 
and by the continual waving motion of its lower ex- 


tremity, have the appearance of ſomething animated, 
nibbling at the conductor. and therefore called by Dr. 
Franklin the golden fiſh. If the electrical BELLs, already 
deſcribed, be hung from the ſame conductor, the ſing- 
ing and dancing will accompany each other; and the 
amuſement may be heightened, by occaſionally touch- 
ing the prime conductor with a finger or braſs rod, which 
would make both to ceaſe at once; and when the finger 
or rod is removed, both will be renewed. If the appli- 
cation of the finger or rod be artfully concealed, the 
figures might be made to dance, and the bells to ring, ſeem- 
ingly at the word of command. In this experiment, the 
light bodies, and the lower plate, being within the atmo- 
ſphere of the upper electriſied plate, become poſſeſſed 
of a contrary electriciy, by communicating part of their 
natural quantity to the conduQtors with which they are 
connected; and thus being differently electrified, attract 
each other; but when theſe bodies touch the upper plate, 
they are endued with the ſame elefricity, and are in- 
ſtantly repelled to the lower plate, which, being electri- 
hed with a contrary electricity, aſſiſts in repelling them 
back again to the upper one. If the lower plate Y, and its 
ſtand, be removed, and the light bodies be put upon a 
clean dry pane of glaſs, and held by one corner under 


the plate X, the experiment would not ſucceed ; becauſe 


they cannot part with any of their natural quantity of 


the fluid, and become poſſeſſed of an elefricity contrary to 


that of X; but if a finger, or any conductor, be pre- 
ſented to the lower fide of the glaſs, the attraction and 
repulſion will take place, becauſe the bodies will now 
part with their electricity to the upper ſurface of the glaſs, 
and charge it, the electric fluid belonging to the lower 
ſurface being repelled and carried away by the con- 
ductor. If the prime conductor were electrified nega- 


tively, the effect would be the ſame; bur the electricity of 


the plates would be reverſed, the upper plate being 
electriſied negatively, and the lower plate electrified po- 
ſitively. If a perſon, ſtanding on an inſulating ſtool, 
and having in his hand a chain faſtened to the prime 


conductor, ſtretch the other hand over the light ſub- 


ſtances on the lower plate, they will perform the dances 
already deſcribed. F | 

8. Let a bent wire CDE (fg. 20. Tab. III.) be faſtened to 
the outſide of a coated jar, and be ſo bent as to have its 
knob E at the fame height with the knob A of the jar; 
let a piece of cork be cut in the ſhape of a ſpider, and 
linen threads be drawn through it with a needle, and 


cut to a proper length to repreſent its legs; and then 
| ſuſpended by a filk thread, ſo as to hang exactly in the 
middle between the knobs A and E; charge the jar, 


by bringing the knob A in contact with the prime con- 
ductor, and place it exactly where it ſtood before it was 
charged; the ſpider will now begin to move from knob 
to knob, ſtretching his legs towards each ball as be ap- 


_ proaches it, and graſping each ball with them when he 


touches it, as if he were really animated, and continue 
its motion for a conſiderable time, till the jar is almoſt 
diſcharged. The ſpider is firſt attracted by the knob 


A, which communicates with the inſide of the bottle, 


and receiving part of its electricity, is repelled, and dif- 


charges it on the knob E, communicating with the out- 
| fide of the jar; and it is then alternately attracted and 
_ repelled by A and E, tilt the diſcharge is nearly com- 


pleted, and the equilibrium between the oppoſite electri- 
cities of the inner and outer ſurfaces of the jar is nearly | 
reſtored... —- 1 . 


| 4 Let a metal cup, almoſt full of water, be ſuſpended : 


y a loop or bow from the prime conductor, and the 
winch of the machine be turned, ſo as to electrify the 


Vater; and a finger be held then perpendicularly over the 
water, and very near it, the electrified water will riſe in 


a cone towards the end of the finger, and, in a dark 
room, a ſtream of fire will be ſeen to ifſue from the 
water to the finger. If one leg of a glaſs ſyphon be put 
into this water, and the other leg be drawn out into a 
capillary bore, that the water may only juſt drop out of 
it, and the water be electrified, it will run in a con- 
tinued ſtream, which, in the dark, will be beautifully 
illuminated. If an unelectrified perſon with his finger, 


or a piece of metal, touch the prime conductor, the 


ſtream will ſtop, and the light diſappear ; and when the 

metal is removed, both will be renewed. | 
10. Electric attraction and repulſion. may be exhibited 
by means of the electric light, by fixing two pointed 
wires, one in the prime conductor, and the other in the 
rubber; when the winch is turned, the point of the 
former wire will be illuminated with a BRUSH or PEN=- 
ci, and that of the latter with a STAR: if an excited 
laſs tube be brought near the firſt wire, the bruſh will 
be turned aſide or repelled by the atmoſphere of = 
| | | | tude ; 
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tube; and if it be held directly oppoſite to the point, 


near the point of the wite, fixed upon the rubber, the 
tar will turn towards the tube, the wire in this caſe at- 


braſs wires and fixed in a braſs cap, be put upon the 


. — — — 
S SLOT 
—̃ 3 At 3 — — - 


the ſtar be turned round, it will exhibit the appearance 


light. | 


pelled ; but, as the electric virtue is not diffuſed over 
the whole furface of the glaſs, part of it will be again 


_ diſcharge its elefricity upon the plate; and this will occa 
ſion a revolution of the bubble round the hoop, as long 
be made to move round the ſame hoop, one on the in- 


. fide and the other on the outſide, in the ſame, or in op- 


nnmber of bubbles may be made to revolve, and a kind 
of planetarium or orrery be conſtructed, with a ball over 


with violence from the one to the other; an electric 


ductor which is fartheſt from the cylinder, or from the 


19. Tab, III. A friend of Dr. Franklin ſuppoſes, that | 
the ſpark is thrown out of a {trait courſe by the denſity | 
of the air, increaſed by the action and re- action of the | 


plate to the knuckles, held near the edge of it, and to 
follow the hand moved round its edge, when the con- 


to back, parallel to one another, and about two inches 


the bruſh will vaniſh : but if the excited tube be brought. 


tracting and receiving the electricity of the tube. If an ex- 
cited ſtick of ſealing wax or other ſubſtance negatively 
electtiſied be applied in the ſame manner, the appearances 
will be directly the reverſe. 8 8 

11. If a fly, as D (fig. 4. Tab. Electricity made of ſmall 


pointed wire K, and ſcrewed to the prime conductor, and 
the wires a, 6, c, d, are pointed, and bent in the ſame 
direction; when the winch of the machine is turned, a 
flame will be ſeen at each point, and the fly will turn 
round in the direction of the letters a, 'b, c, d, contrary 
to that of the points of the wires; for the air, con- 
tiguous to the points, becomes poſſeſſed of a ftrong 
electricity, of the ſame kind with that of the points, 
and therefore the air and the points will repel each 
other. This experiment may be rendered more amuſing, 


by faſtening the figures of horſes cut in paper to the 


wires, in fuch a manner, that the points may be in 
their tails, and then the horſes will ſeem to purſue each 
other; whence the experiment is called the electrical 
horſe-race. If a circular plate of metal be cut into the 
ſhape of a ſtar, ſo that every point may be at the ſame 
diſtance from the center, and the center be made to turn 
freely on a point, like the wires in the preceding experi- 
ment, a ſmall flame be will ſeen at every point; and if 


of a lucid circle, without any diſcontinuance of the 


12. The effects of electrical attraction and repulſion 
may be repreſented in a very ſtriking manner, by electri- 
fying a hoop of metal, ſuſpended from the prime con- 
duCtor, about half an inch above a plate of metal, and 
parallel to it; and placing a round glaſs bubble, blown 
very light, upon the plate near the hoop: the bubble 
will be immediately attracted to the hoop, and the part 
which touches it acquiring electricity from it, will be re- 


attracted by the hoop, whillt the electriſied part goes to 


as the electrification is continued. In a dark room the 
glaſs ball will be beautifully illuminated. Iwo balls may 


polite directions: if more hoops are uſed, a greater 


the centre of the hoop, to repreſent the ſun in the centre 
of the ſyſtem. „ 

13. If a metal rod with a round knob be preſented to the 
eleCtrified prime conductor, the electric matter will paſs 


ſpark, with the appearance of fire, will be ſeen darting 
between them, and a report, uſually compared to a 
ſnapping noiſe, will be heard. The longeſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſpark will be drawn from that end of the prime con- 


knob I of the rod BI fixed at the end of it. See g. 4. 


Tab. Electricity. This ſpark will iſſue in a great variety 


of crooked directions, exactly reſembling the courſe of 
lightning; and the repreſentation of it may be ſeen, fig. 


two fluids, which are repulſive of one another. Frank- 
lin's Letters, p. 167. If the braſs-plate X (fig. 17. Tab. 
II.) be hung on the prime conductor, and the room be 
darkened, ſtreams of fire will be ſeen to iſſue from the 


ductor is electriſied. The electric light may be made to 
Haſh between two metallic plates, if they are held back 


aſunder, the one by an inſulated perſon connected with 
the prime conductor, and the other by a perſon ſtand- 
ing on the floor. When the winch of the machine is 


turned, flathes of light may be obſerved between the two 


plates ſo denſe and ſo frequent, that any thing may be 
diſtinguiſhed in a dark room. Sparks may be alſo drawn 
from any part of the body of a perſon inſulated and con- 
nected with the prime conductor. They may be com- 
municated from a ſmooth ball of metal annexed to a 
wire held in the hand of the inſulated perſon to any other 
on the floor, 


14. If two perſons be inſulated, and one of them be | 


electriſied poſitively, and the other negatiyely, either of 
them touching a perſon ſtanding on the floor will give a 


fied, the redundancy of the one ſupp] 


ſulating ſtool, communicating with 


rits may be held by the perſon on the floor, 


_ quill or cartridge may be about one-fourth or one- Bft 


taken by it from the prime conductor, or an electric i 
_ diſcharged through it. Thus alſo, if a wire be made h 


; brought into contact with the prime conductor, eren 


The electric fluid, in its paſſage through an exhauſted 
tube, nearly three feet in length, and almoſt three inches 


and of a bright filver hue. Theſe did not immediate) 
diverge, as in the open air, but frequently, from a bale 


corruſcations of the aurora borealis. - At other times, 
when the tube has been exhauſted in the moſt perſet 


| ſtream, of the ſame dimenſions through its whole length. 


of thirty inches. This tube was 


filled with mercury before mentioned; ſo that the 


6 


ELE 


moderate ſpark z but if they touch one 3 | 
will be much ſtronger, 5 they will both be de ak 
a The 
of = eee if both perſons bad bear wg 
either poſitively or neganvely, there OR 
ſpark As Loathing one die: would bare been 10 
15. There are various methods of ſettin 
mable ſpirits by the electric ſpark. Th 
done, by ſuſpending from the prime 
rod, with a ſmall knob at its end, and 
ſpirits of wine, a little warmed, int 
which ſhould be held about an inch 
the winch is turned, a ſpark will pro 
aud kindle the ſpirits. If a perſo 


8 fire to inflan, 
is maq be exfl 

conductor a hon 
then Putting ſome 
O A metal ſpoon, 
below the knob if 
ceed from the kno 
n ſtanding on an in. 


the pri 
holds the ſpoon in his hand, and another perten t 


floor brings his finger, or a piece of ice with; 
diſtance of it, the ſpirits will be fet on "Doh "ys ry 


and the in. 
by any con. 
W Out an in. 
fame mm. 


ſulated perſon may communicate. the ſpark 
ductor. Many other ſubſtances which thro 
flammable vapour,- may be kindled in the 
ner. : | 
16. Gun-powder may be fired by filling a ſmall cartridge 
of paper or the tube of a quill with it, and inſerting N 
wires, one at each end, ſo that their ends within the 


of an inch from one another ; then, if the charge of , 
phial be conveyed through theſe wires, the ſpark paſſin 
from the inner end of one to that of the other, wil 0 
fire to the gun- powder. Steel-filings mixed with the 
powder will make it take ſire more readily. 

17. The electric light is moſt beautifully exhibited in 
glaſs tubes and phials, exhauſted of their air. Thus, if 
a glaſs tube, about two inches in diameter, and abou 
two feet long, with a braſs cap fixed to one end, and! 
ſtop-cock or valve to the other, be exhauſted of i; 
air, it will appear to be full of light, whenever a ſpark 


paſs through a tall receiver of an air-pump, and the ent 
of the wire within the receiver be moderately pointed, 
and the other end furniſhed with a knob; when the n. 
ceiver is exhauſted of its air, and the knob of the vir 


ſpark will paſs through the receiver in a large diverging 
body of light, from the wire to the plate of the air 
pump. Dr. Watſon has given us a particular account | 
of ſeveral curious phenomena of electricity in vacuo, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. p. 362, &e. 


in diameter, affords a very agreeable ſpectacle in 3 
darkened room. We may obſerve, not as in the open 
air, bruſhes or pencils, of rays an inch or two in length, 
but corruſcations extending through the whole length af 
the tube; that is, in his experiment, thirty-two inches, 


apparently flat, divided themſelyes into leſs and les 
ramifications, and reſembled very much the molt Incl 


manner, the electricity has been ſeen to paſs between two 
braſs-plates, contrived ſo, that they might be placed g 
different diſtances from each other, in one continue. 


The ſame experiments were tried with a Torricellian vi 
cuum, very ingeniouſly contrived by lord Charles ex 
vendiſh. The apparatus (ſee fig. 21. Tad. HI. Zlectriai) 


conſiſted of a cylindrical glaſs tube of about three-tenths 


of an inch in diameter, and of ſeven feet and a 1 5 
length, bent in ſuch a manner, that thirty inches 01 ese 


of its extremities were nearly ſtrait, and parallel to _ 
other, from which an arch ſprung, which was likewi!s 
carefully filled wi 
mercury; and each of its extremities being put te 4 
baſon of mercury, ſo much of the mercury rad 00 
until, as in the common barometrical tubes, it m—_ 
equilibrio with the atmoſphere. Each of the a 
taining the mercury was of wood, and was ſuppo! 


a cylindrical glaſs, of about four inches in diamele, 


and fix inches in length; and theſe glaſſes were faſtene 


ed, 
to the bottom of a ſquare wooden frame, ſo ht 
as that to-its top was ſuſpended by 61k 18 lk 
-zthout in. 
of this apparatus might be moved together _—_ 
convenience. The Torricellian vacuum | — experi 
the ſpace of about thirty inches. In making 8016 
ment, when the room was darkened, a en 
prime conductor of the electrical machine com ps 
with one of the baſons of mercury z and ay © ck 


# 

* . } - N . 4 : of OI ID 7b £ F bt 

Dk 3 bile the machine was in] ſurface of a card, in the following manner : lay tro 19 
Ari. FR. the other baſon, W . wi lid of h | | | 4% 
Dry touching hAricity pervaded the vacuum in a con-] Wires, one on one ide of the card, and the other under 14 
fed motion, the 1 lumbent flame 3 and, as far as the eye it, in the ſame direction, and with their extremities 10 
ng inved arch © without the leaſt divergency. 8. Becca- about an inch diſtant; then by connecting ofie of the [7 
could follow Its no electric light is viſible in a baro- | Wires with the outfide of a charged jar, and the other 1 

jan. ria obſerve 75 5 there is a perfect vacuum, and hence | Wire with the knob of the jar, the electric fluid will run 1 
ally meter, in an light is villble only by means of ſome over that ſurface of the card, upon which the wire lies 1 10 
hon infers, that ele | it excites in the air; and Mr. Walſh | that is connected with the poſitive fide of the jar; and in 4 
one yibrations m «red; that an electric ſpark would no order to paſs to the extremity of the other wire, it will "Ul 
oon, has lately di 0 a vacuum of the more perfect kind, break a hole through the card juſt over the extremity of Ho 
; if more pals Og -e-deſcribed arched batometer by the the wire that is connected with the negative ſide of the 176 
no made in 1 a ge Luc, than through a ſtick of ſolid glaſs. | jar. This is a curious experiment of Mr. Lullin; but * 
1 in. aſſiſtance of hr He da barometer on purpoſe to re-] the honourable Frederic Chriſtian Mahling, ceunſellor 4 
tor, Mr. Nairne . but his was a common firait tube, of ſtate at Copenhagen, has admirably improved this 11 
the eat this en Pen 0 as boiled; and he affirms, that it experiment, by firit painting the card in a line about half (fi 
mall in which 2 x m as art could make; but the va- an inch broad on each ſurface with vermilion. Mr. Henly 1941 
hi 3 ech became perfectly luminous at three feet has preſented an account of it to the Royal Society; for Li; 
© n. cuum of this dondugor to the grand-duke of Tuſcany's | which, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ii. art. 49. We. 
con. from-the large © Mr. Walſh's was the arched barometer | 22. The courſe of the electric fluid may allo be ex- 15 
by 

uc in preparing it, was to render the b 

; leben 1 . 5 cole Fs See AURORA be-] on the outſide, about three inches from the bottom, P if 
Woe _— Wem ConDUCTOR, with tin-foil; to the top is cemented a braſs cap with a 4 
tuo nalis an ra e been many contrivances for giving va- | hole and valve, and from the cap a wire proceeds within i 
the - U to the appearance of the electrie ſpark in its the phial, terminating in a blunt point. When the pbial 1 
fiſt _ * 8 one conductor to another. This may be | is exhauſted of its air, a braſs ball is ſcrewed on the cape | 
ob = X . of a board, and a number of wires, in] to defend the valve, and prevent air from getting into Ul 
(ing done bf m the exhauſted phial. If this phial be held by its bottom, ij 


| the board, a 


11 K 


machine. Note, alih eee 
of lord Charles Cavendiſh before mentioned, and the 


ing manner: let two holes be made through 

— e Hor one-fourth of an inch on each fide : 
ſoot where a ſpark is deſired; let the extremities o 
5 Thc neatly rounded, come through theſe holes, 
and be brought near together, exactly over the place J 
and let the wires on the backſide of the board be ſo diſ- 


E L E 


hibited by the following experiment of Mr. Henly: a 
ſmall phial, repreſented fig. 24. Tab. III. is coated 


and the braſs knob be preſented to and held in contact 


with the prime conductor electriſied poſitively, the elec- 
tric fluid will cauſe a pencil of rays to proceed from the 
wire within the phial, as in fig. 20; and if it be dif- 
charged, a ſtar will appear in the room of the pencil, as 
in fg. 24; but if the phial be held by the. braſs cap, 


| n electric ſpark muſt take them all in the | 
ry = Fe When hey are thus prepared, all the] and its bottom be made to touch the prime conductor, 
i points will appear luminous at once, whenever a ſparkis| then the point of the wire within it will appear illumi- 
ric i taken by them at the prime conductor. In this manner, | nated with a ſtar, when charging, and with a pencil, 
de ty fays Dr. Prieſtley, beautiful repreſentations may be made | when diſcharging. All theſe appearances will be re- 


of any of the conſtellations, as of the Great Bear, Orion, | 
Ke. and thus alſo may the outlines of any drawing, as 
of figures in tapeſtry, be repreſented. Es | 


verſed, when it is preſented to a conductor electrified 
negatively. See Luminous CONDUCTOR, _ 
23. The direction of the electric fluid may alſo be ex- 


os A ſpiral line of fire may be exhibited by the inſtrument | hibited by fixing to the end of the prime conductor re- 
Ver n fg. 22. Tab, III. compoſed of two glaſs tubes, CD, | moteſt from the machine, a braſs rod fix inches long, 


Ke. ther. If one end of this inſtrument be preſented to the | tally from the ball, and in the direction of the electric 
uſted deftrified prime conductor, every ſpark will be ſeen to] fluid; but if a like wire and ball be fixed to the inſulated 
ches pal; with a ſpiral motion from one of theſe pieces to the | rubber, the flame of a wax taper preſented to the ball, 


me within another, and cloſed with two knobbed braſs 


aps, A and B: the innermoſt tube has a ſpiral row of | 


ſmall round pieces of tin-foil ſtuck on its ſurface, at 
the diſtance of about one-thirtieth of an inch from each 


with a braſs ball at its extremity, about three-ſourths of 


an inch in diameter; and, when the winch of the ma- 


chine is turned, let the flame of a wax taper be pre- 
ſented to the ball, and it will be blown almoſt horizon- 


£2 — 


— — 1 


in 3 other round the ſmall tube. Pieces of tin-foil may alſo | will be blown upon the ball, ſhewing the true courſe of 
open be diſpoſed of on a flat piece of glaſs ABCD (fg. 22.) | the fluid in its paſſage to the rubber that is receiving it. 
oth, | foaz to repreſent flowers, letters, &c. and they may be | Experiments with the Eleftrical Battery, See ELECTRICAL 
ih of Muminated by holding either extremity C or B, in the Battery and Univerſal DISCHARGER. . 5 
hes hand, whilſt the other is preſented to the electrified | Experiments with the Leyden Phial. See Leven Phia!. 
ately prime conductor. ws, Experiments on the Uſe and Efficacy of Points. See PoinTs. 


19. There are various ways of receiving and tranſmitting [ELECTRICITY, Medical. It is natural to imagine, that a 


vely coating of a charged jar, and the finger of the other | plied to medical purpoſes; eſpecially, ſince it has been 

mes, hand to the wire, he will receive a ſhock through his | found, invariably, to increaſe the ſenſible perſpiration, 
rlect arms and breaſt, If a number of perſons join their | to quicken the circulation of the blood, and to promote 

two hands, or for the ſake of varying the experiment, tread | the glandular ſecretion ; accordingly, many inſtances. 
d at on one another's toes, or lay their hands on each other's | occur in the later period of the hiſtory of this ſcience, 

wed heads, and a perſon at one end of the circuit touch the | in which it has been tried with conſiderable advantage 
gth, outſide of a jar, whilſt a perſon at the other extremity | and ſucceſs. Among the varicty of cafes to which it 

u- touches the wire, the ſhock will be felt by all at the ſame | has been applied, there are none in which it ſeems to 

Ci- time, The ſhock may alſo be communicated, if a baſon | have been prejudicial, except thoſe of pregnancy and of 

ih of water be placed between every two of the perſons who | the venereal diſeaſe. In moſt diſorders, in which it has 
nths ae to receive it, and the dip the fingers of the hands in] been uſed with perſeverance, it has given, at leaſt, a 

{in the water, that would N have been joined. See] temporary and partial relief, and in many, effected a 

joy Cmcurr. Electric ſhocks may likewiſe be given to any] total cure. The firſt inſtance that occurs of its ſalutary 

ac 


0 15 


7 ubdand to the elbow, and another chain be applied in] Geneva, in 1747; M. Saurages, of the academy in 
5 ING manner to the ſhoulder, and brought into con-] Montpelier ; in the courſe of whoſe experiments, it ap- 
c yo with the prime conductor, the ſhock will only be] peared, that electrification increaſes the circulation of 
1 t from the ſhoulder to the elbow. See Medical ELtc-| the blood about one-fixth ; Mr. Patrick Brydone in Scot- 


the electric ſhock. If a perſon puts one hand to the | 


particular part of the body, without affecting the reſt, | 


10 bringing that part only into the electrical circuit: thus, 
1 2 chain connected with the outſide of a jar charged 


y the prime conductor, be tied with a ſilk ſtring or 


TRICITY and ELECTROMETER. 


20. If a few ſheets of a 


power of ſuch efficacy as that of electricity would be ap- 


effect, is that of a woman, who was cured in a quarter 


of an hour of a contracted finger, by M. Kratzenſtein, 


at Halle, as early as the year 1744. It was afterwards 


applied in a variety of paralytic cales, by M. Jallabert of 


4 LEC | | land, in 1757; the Abbe Nollet, and others; in ſeveral _ | 

p ; thi very convenient panes hath been contrived for | of which cafes preſent relief was obtained; but the be- Wt 
2 - 4 poſe by Mr. Henly, which hath been much ap- neficial effect does not appear to hare been permanent. * 
ole i Me 6. apparatus hath alſo been contrived | One inſtance occurs, related by Dr. Hart of Shrewſbury, 8! 
9 — o Tu 8 which he very properly calls directors] and recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. I! 
ned term; ock, and by which it may with great facility be | xlviii. part ii. p. 785, in which eledrification was in- 1 
15 med to any part of the body. 1 55 jurious, and brought an univerſal palſy on a young per- [i 


h of a quire of paper, or the cover of] ſon, whoſe right arm was paralytic; and though this | 
S A. logs card, be interpoſed in 1 — 4 of an electri- palſy was removed by a 3 of medicine, the diſeaſed ö 
for nd 12 an, they will be perforated by the diſcharge, arm remained incurable. It alſo 1 from a num- q 


andthe hole will pj 
A. The i: give a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. 
direction of the electric fluid H a diſcharge, 


01. ll. Ne Iiuöng the exploſion to paſs over the 


ber of experiments made by Dr. Franklin in paralytic 


caſes, that no permanent advantage was derived from 
elefricity in this diforder; and Mr. Welley, 3 
4 8 . cen 
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ſerves, that though many paralytics have been helped by 


and that ſhe is capable of walking, and of writing with 


man, whoſe hand and wriſt had been for ſome time ren- 
dered uſeleſs, by a violent contraftion of the muſcles : 


tions a ſingle inſtance, in which he had cured deafneſs | 


of violent pains, of however long continuance, in any 


or a waſting of the muſcles, and hyſterical diſorders : 


_ thoſe that were ſcrophulous; that it has cured the falling- 
fſickneſs, and ſeveral kinds of fits, and a diſorder that 
| feems to have been a gutta ſerena. He adviſes to begin, | 


been long engaged in a courſe of medical electricity, ob- 


it, no palſy of a year's ſtanding has been thoroughly 
cured by it. However, a remarkable inſtance more 
lately occurs, in which an hemiphlegia was cured by 
this means, under the direction of a phyſician at Green- 
wich. The patient was in ſuch a ſtate, that boiling 
water might be applied from her hand to her ſhoulder, 
and from her ſhoulder to her foot, on the diſeaſed 
fide, without being felt. This perſon was eleCtrified, 
by drawing ſparks from the palſied ſide, and giving 
ſhocks, beginning with ſtronger ſhocks, till ſhe began to 
feel them, and continuing moderate ones, for 18 days; 
and in that time, during 31+ hours, the number of 
ſhocks was 141; and this perſeverance was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that her feeling was quite reſtored, 


the hand, the uſe of which ſhe had loſt. Dr. de Haen 
obſerves, that with reſpect to partial palſies, electri- 
fication never did the leaſt harm; and that one or two 
perſons, who had received no benefit from it in ſix 
entire months, were yet much relieved by perſevering in 
the uſe of it; and that ſome perſons diſcontinuing it, 
after having received ſome benefit, relapſed again; but 
afterwards, by recurring to the uſe of electriciiy, reco- 
vered, though more flowly than before. 8 

Dr. Hart, in 1756, mentions a cure performed on a wo- 


but the moſt remarkable caſe of this kind is that related 
by Dr. Watſon, Phil. Tranſ. vol. liii. p. 10. The pa- 
tient, about ſeven years of age, was ſeized with an uni- 
verſal rigidity of her muſcles, ſo that her whole body felt 
more like that of a dead corpſe than of a living perſon: 
Dr. Watſon electrified her, at convenient intervals, from 
the middle of November 1762 to the end of January 
1763, when every muſcle of the body was perfectly 
flexible, and ſubvervient to her will, ſo that ſhe could 
ſtand, walk and run like other children of her age. Mr. 


Miles Partington has lately communicated to the Royal 
Society a ſurpriſing inſtance of the cure of a very great | 


degree of contraction and rigidity in the ſterno-maſtoideus 
muſcle, by means of electrical ſparks and ſhocks. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. p. 97, &c. Mr. Wilſon men- 


of ſeventeen years continuance; but he acknowleges, 
that he tried ſimilar experiments on ſix other deaf per- 
ſons without ſucceſs. Mr. Lovet and Mr. Weſley have 
extended the medical application of electricity to a greater 
variety of caſes than any others: Mr. Lovet obſerves, 
in his Eſſay, that electricity is almoſt a ſpecific in all caſes 


part of the body; as in obſtinate head-achs, the tooth- | 
ach, the ſciatica, the cramp, and diſorders reſembling 
the gout; and that it has ſeldom failed to cure rigidities, 


he adds, that it cures inflammations, and a fiſtula la- 
chrymalis; that it has ſtopped a mortification, and diſ- 
perſed extravaſated blood ; that it has been of excellent 
uſe in bringing to a ſuppurarion, or in diſperſing without 


fuppuration, obſtinate ſwellings of various kinds, even | 


in general, with ſimple eleQrification, eſpecially in hy- 
ſterical caſes; then to proceed to take fparks, and laſtly 


he has ſcarce, known an inſtance, in which ſhocks all 


over the body have failed to cure a tertian or quartan | 

ague: he mentions a caſe of blindneſs cured and relieved 
by it, and hearing given by it to a perſon who was born | 
deaf; and he farther ſays, that it has cured bruiſes, | 


running ſores, the dropfy, and a palſy in the tongue; 
and that it has brought away gravel from the kidnies. 
In hyſterical caſes, he recommends the patient's bein 

fimply electrified, by fitting on cakes of reſin, at leaf 


for half an hour morning and evening ; and then taking | 
fmall ſparks from him, and afterwards giving ſhocks, | 


more or leſs ſtrong, as the diſorder requires. Dr. An- 
tonius de Haen, in his Ratio Medendi, cited by Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, Hiſt. Electricity, vol. i. p. 485, &c. informs us, 


that a paralyſis and trembling of the limbs, from what- 


ever cauſe it aroſe, never failed to be relicved by eleciricity; 
and that it alſo certainly cures St. Vitus's dance; that it 


has been of ſome uſe in caſes of deafnefs; but failed in 


its application to a gutta ſerena and ſtrumous neck. Mr. 
Hey, ſurgeon of Leeds, mentions ſeveral caſes, in which 
the power of electricity has been ſucceſsfully applied to an 
AMAUROSIS. The machine was uſed twice a day; the 
patient was placed on a ſtool with glaſs legs, and had 
ſparks drawn from the eyes and parts ſurrounding the 
orbits, eſpecially where the ſuperciliacy and infra-orbitary 


do give moderate ſhocks. Mr. Weſley obſerves, that 


| 


of two wires, AE and BE, fixed in the 


| ſtances, confined in excited glaſs veſſels, would tranſpire 


| glaſs; and that no method was known for cauſing the 


ELECTRICITY, theory of. It will be needleſs to recite tho 


pores of which they were entangled. Theſe hypotheſes 


On 


| 


branches of the fifth pair of nerves. 11 
After this operation had been contig f. "ent 
the patient was made to receive for an e aun 
ſhocks through the affeQed parts, which were {, 
directed acroſs the head, from one of the Oetime 
other, but chiefly from the ſupercilliary and 10 pic t0 the 
foramina to the occiput. Med. Obſ. and Ing. tl uli 
In rheumatic caſes, Mr. Ferguſon obſeryes 1 15 ke. 
8 found elefricity ſucceſsful, by continuing th 
parks from the places where the pain lies, till = . 
has been red and pimpled, and the patient ba 
glowing warmth where the ſparks were drawn RS ; 
the fame method has alſo proved eſſectual in old { — 
The uſe of electricity has been lately recommend d 2 
5 te death. See DROWNING. ane 
n all caſes where ſhocks are given, gentle on 
firſt uſed; and if the diſorder ee * houldh 
gradually increaſed ; and they ſhould be confined U f. 
affected part. The efficacy of electricity in the tooth : 
is ſo great, that it ſeldom or ever fails to give ene 
relief, unleſs the tooth be very much decayed. The f : 
lowing inſtrument will ſerve for this purpoſe ; it — 
1 . 
wood H, and bent at C D and FG, and r 


in fig. 25. Tab. III. Electricity. If the affed 
brought Vithin the two 1 N E, and the * 
be connected by a chain with the outſide of a chu. ed 
jars and the other ring be connected by a chain with "he 
nob of the jar, the ſhock will paſs through the wite 
and conſequently through the tooth. | : 
Under this 3 | of medical electricity, it may be Proper 
Juſt to mention thoſe medicated tubes, the Imaginary yir 
tues of which were firſt diſcovered by Signior Pivati a 
Venice, and which were much recommended in the jean 
1747 and 1748, both in Italy and by Mr. Winkler a 
Leipſick. Theſe gentlemen imagined, that odorous ſub. 


qual time lch 


through the pores of the glaſs, and communicate their 
medicinal virtue to the atmoſphere of a conductor, and 
to all perſons in contact with it; and that theſe ſubs 
ſtances would yield their virtues by being held in the 
hands of perſons electriſied; and they pretended that 
many cures were wrought in this way, by the operation 
of medicines, without being taken into the ſtomach: 
but the whole was ſoon diſcovered to be a fallacy; audit 
was inconteſtibly proved, that no eMuvia could paſs from 
the included ſubſtances through the pores of excited 


power of medicine to inſinuate itfelf into the human 
body by electricity. Dr. Franklin, by proving that glas 
was impermeable to the electric fluid itſelf; and that its 
electricity was collected from the rubber, &c. evinced 
the abſurdity of every attempt to tranſmit the effluria of 
any ſubſtances through the glaſs. See Franklin's Let 
ters, P. , r. | | 


ancient hypotheſis on this ſubject, ſuch as that of the 
ſympathetic power of the Peripatetics, that of unQuous 
effluvia emitted by excited bodies, and returning to them 
again, adopted by Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, &c. or that of the Carteſians, who aleribed 
electricity to the globules of the firſt elements, diſcharged 
through the pores of the rubbed ſubſtance, and in their 
return carrying with them thoſe light bodies, in the 


were framed in the infancy of the ſcience, and of phi- 
loſophy in general, and have been long fince exploded. 
In the more advanced ſtate of electricity, there have been 
two principal theories, each of which has had its ads 
vocates. The firſt we ſhall mention is that of tuo 
diſtin& electric fluids, repulſive with reſpect to them- 
ſelves, and attractive of one another, adopted by ” 
du Fay, on diſcovering the two oppoſite ſpecies 0 
electricity, viz. the vitreous and reſinous, and ſince neu- 
modelled by Mr. Symmer. Theſe two fluids are = 
poſed to be equally attracted by all bodies, and to exilt, 
in intimate union, in their pores; and in this ſtate to 
exhibit no mark of their exiftence. The friction at 
electric by a rubber ſeparates theſe fluids, and a the 
vitreous electricity of the rubber to pals to the ele — 
and then to the prime conductor of a machine, and 4 
reſinous electricity of the conductor and electric to be 1 8 
veyed to the rubber; and thus the quality of the elec , 
fluid poſſeſſed by the conductor and the rubber is * 
but the quantity remains the ſame in each. In this . 
of ſeparation, the two electric fluids will un . 
reſpective powers; and any number of bodies 2 
with either of them will repel each other, attfa = 
bodies that have lefs of each particular fluid _ 2 
ſelves, and be ſtill more attracted by bodies on _ 
wholly deſtitute of it, or that are loaded wit : _ 
trary, According to this theory, the electric 18 Jouble 
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. ne fluid paſſing to an electrified con- 
| q double on —— 7 reſetted to it, whilſt the 
ductor gr * the other fluid paſſes from it; and 
{ame quantny dy receives its natural quantity of both 
when N e of the two powers is reſtored, and 
fuids, te be unelectriffed. Thus alſo, when a phial 
both bodies! onductor, the reſinous electricity of that 
fred with the conductor 1s tranſmit- 
| de connected with the rubber, and 
ted to the of i of the vitreous electricity is returned 
1 to the other; ſo that all the vitreous 

. to one of the fides, and all the 


{0 
dne another by means © 


farther account © 


1 ena 0 f 20 
2 R to Dr. A N Hiſtory, vol. ii. $ 3. 


hiloſophical liberality, has ſtated it in its 

f ho Gen ve ddopid the other theory, which we 
fl now offer in as few Words as the nature and im- 

ct of it will allow. This is commonly n e 
*1 under the denomination of poſitive and negative electri 
rig, and was firſt eres by Dr. Watſon, and digeſted, 
zuultrated, and confirmed by Dr. Franklin; and has been 
rnce known by the appellation of the Franklinian hy- 
theſis, This theory ſuppoſes, that all the phenomena 
of e-Aricity depend on one fluid, ſui generis, extremely 
| (ubtile and elaſtic, diſperſed through the pores of all bo- 


dies, by which the particles of it are as ſtrongly attracted 


as they are repelled by one another. When bodies 
offeſs their natural ſhare of this fluid, or ſuch a quantity 
is they are capable of retaining by their own attraction, 
they are then faid to be in an unelectrified ſtate; but if 


additional quantity rem other bodies, or loſe part of their 
natural ſhare by communication to other bodies, they ex- 
kibit electrical appearances. In the former caſe they are 
faid to be electriſied poſitively, or plus; and in the latter, 


nove with great caſe in thoſe bodies that are called o- 
wcToRs, and with extreme difficulty and ſlowneſs in 
be pores of ELECTRICS; whence it comes to paſs, that 


re ſuppoſed to contain always an equal quantity of this 
fuid, ſo that there can be no over-charge or increaſe on 
one fide without a proportionable decreaſe or loſs on the 


the paſſage of the fluid through its pores, there will be an 
accumulation on one fide, and a correſponding deficiency 
on the other. See CHARGE. When both ſides are 


one giving what the other receives; and if one be electri- 
hed poſitively, the other will be electrified negatively, 


with it, as in the caſe of the electric and inſulated rub- 


produced, has not yet been ſufficiently explained: S. 
Beccaria ſuppoſes, that the ſurface of the electric is 


capable of 


fluid from it, which addition electricity appears on 


drawn, 
tracted. 


"is theory ſerves likewiſe to illuſtrate the other phe- 
"men and operations in the ſcience of electricity. Thus, 

ies differently electriſied will naturally attract each 
ti 7 ry they mutually give and receive an equal quan- 
's the electric fluid, and the equilibrium is reſtored 
er ee | Beccaria ſuppoſes, that this effect is 
115 5 os electric matter making a vacuum in its 
herd an A contiguous air afterwards collapſing, and 
fone an Fs the bodies together. Bodies having the | 
W or electricity, whether it be poſitive or nega- 
mentatio repel each other; becauſe neither the aug- 
a ” nor diminution of the electric fluid on the 

2 any body can take place, unleſs that ſurface 
trary ons to an electric, which can acquire a con- 
au mented of at a ſmall diſtance; and therefore the 
aß ſe ilelk diminiſhed quantity, in endeavouring to 
bodies, on over every part of the ſurface of electriſied 
the eleQri account of the attraction ſubſiſting between 
Make the e fluid and all the particles of matter, will 
tity of air m ies recede from each other, ſo that a quan- 

r may be interpoſed between their ſurfaces, ſuf- 


negatively, or minus. This electric fluid is ſuppoſed to | 


il clerics are impermeable to it. Moreover, electrics 


connected together by proper conductors, the equili | 
brium will be reſtored by the redundant fluid's ruſhing | 
rom the over-charged to the exhauſted ſurface. Thus | 
| Ab if an electric be rubbed by a conducting ſubſtance, | 

the elericity is only conveyed from one to the other, the | 


the equilibrium is diſturbed, and they either acquire an | 


other, and vice ver/a; and as the electric does not admit | 


unleſs the loſs be ſupplied by other bodies conneQed | 

ber of a machine. The manner in which this effect is | 

enlarged by the action of the rubber, and rendered | 

receiving a greater quantity of the electric 
a 


the ſurface of the electric, when the rubber is with-| 
and the capacity of the electric is again con- 


| 


— 
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| ficient to acquire a contrary eleftricity at a ſmall diſtance 


from them. 1 . a 

The influence of points in drawing or throwing off the 
electric fluid, depends on the leſs reſiſtance Which it 
finds to enter or. paſs off through fewer particles than 
through a greater number, whoſe reſiſtance is united in 
flat or round ſurfaces. The electric light is ſuppoſed to 
be part of the electric fluid, which appears when it is 
gh agitated; and the ſound of an exploſion is pro- 
duced by vibrations, occaſioned by the air's being diſ- 
3 by the electric fluid, and again ſuddenly col 
apſing. 13 / 

As bs the nature of the electric fluid, philoſophers have 
entertained very different ſentiments : ſome, and parti- 
cularly Mr. Wilſon, have ſuppoſed, that it is the ſame 
with the ether of Sir Iſaac Newton, to which the phe- 

nomena of attraCtion and repulſion are aſcribed z whilſt 
the light, ſmell, and other ſenſible qualities of the elec- 

| tric fluid are referred to the groſſer particles of bodies, 
driven from them by the forcible action of this ether 


and other appearances are explained by means of a ſub- 


tile medium diffuſed over the ſurfaces of all bodies, and 
reſiſting the entrance and exit of the ether; which me- 
dium is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the eleQric fluid, 
and to be more rare on the ſurfaces of conductors, and 
more denſe and reſiſting on thoſe of electrics: but Dr. 
Prieſtley has ſhewn, that though they may poſſeſs ſome 
common properties, they have others efſentially diſtinct ; 
the ether is repelled by all other matter, whereas the 


electric fluid is ſtrongly attracted by it. Others have had 


recourſe to the element of FIRE; and from the ſuppoſed _ 
identity of fire and the electric fluid, as well as from the 
ſimilarity of ſome of its effects, the latter has been com- 
monly called the electric fire: but moſt electricians have 
ſuppoſed, that it is a fluid fu: generis. The honourable 
Mr. Cavendiſh has. publiſhed an attempt to deduce and 
explain ſome of the principal phenomena of eleAriary in 
a mathematical, ſyſtematic manner from the nature of 
this fluid, conſidered as compoſed of particles which re- 


pel each other, and attract the particles of all other 
matter, with a force inverſely as ſome leſs power of the 


diſtance than the cube, whilſt the particles of all other 
matter repel each other, and attract thoſe of the electric 
fluid, according to the ſame law. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. 


part ii. p. 584—677. A ſimilar hypotheſis and method 


of reaſoning have been alſo propoſed by Mr. Epinus, in 
his Tentamen Theoriæ Electricitatis & Magnetiſmi. 
Dr. Prieſtley concludes, from experiments made with a 


view of determining the effects of the electrical explo- 
ſion on different kinds of air, that the electric matter 
either is or contains PHLOGIS TON, ſince he found that 


both produced ſimilar effects. Mr. Henly alſo appre- 
hends, that the electric fluid is a modification of that 
element, which, in its quieſcent ſtate, is called phlo- 
giſton; in its firſt active ſtate, electricity; and when vio- 
lently agitated, fire: and he has collected a variety of 


facts and obſervations, which ſeem to render this hypo- 
theſis, at leaſt, probable. It uniformly appears, that 
bodies poſſeſſing an equal quantity of phlogiſton, or 


thoſe of the ſame kind, as glaſs or metal, acquire little 
or no electricity by friction; and as the difference in this 
reſpect is greater, ſo much the more electricity does the 


one body acquire from the other; and that thoſe bodies 


which poſſeſs a greater quantity of phlogiſton give the 
negative eleAricity when rubbed with ſuch bodies; and 


or are electrified poſitively, by the uſe of the ſame rub- 
bers. Perhaps we may be allowed to enlarge our views, 
and conſider the ſun as the fountain of the electric fluid, 
and the zodiacal light, the tails of comets, the Aurora 
borealis, lightning, and artificial electricity, as its various 
and not very diſſimilar modifications. See on this ſub- 
ject, beſides Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. 
part iii. 5 1, 2, 3. Wilſon's Eflay towards an Explication 
of the Phenomena of Electricity, deduced from the Ether 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, p. 5. 1746. Wilſon and Hoad- 
ley's Obſ. &c. p. 55. 1759. Freke's Eſſay on the Cauſe. 
of Electricity 1746. Prieſtley on Air, vol. i. p. 186. 
274, &c. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 129, &c. 
and Mr. Eeles's Letters, on the ſame ſubject. : 
ELECTRICITY, vindicating, is a term introduced by Sig- 


nior Beccaria, to expreſs a particular phenomenon in this 


ſcience: if two electrified electries are joined together, 
they will be found to adhere, and their eleetricities diſ- 


appear; but as ſoon as they are ſeparated, they recover 


their clectricities. Thus, in an experiment of Mr. Lane, 
firſt propoſed by Mr. Eeles, if two glaſs plates with plane 
ſurfaces be laid on one another, and their outward ſur- 
faces be coated with tin-foil, and they are then charged, 
they will adhere very firmly to each other; but if they 
are ſeparated, that plane, whoſe coating was preſented — 
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electric fluid to thoſe that have leſs of it, or acquire a 


that thoſe which have little phlogiſton acquire ele&ricity, 
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electrified on both ſides; and the other, who 


wich the earth, will be electrified negatively on both 


between their inward ſurfaces; and theſe flaſhes will ap- 


city of each ſurface is reverſed in the diſcharge. He adds, 
placed between the two firſt plates, it will appear, after 
like them, a poſitive elefricity on one ſurface, and a ne- 
gative eleciricity on the other. Beccaria's Artificial Elec- 


517, &c. Id. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 98, &c. See EL EC- 


E 


0 tity, and determining the quality of electricity in any elec- 


this manner till the phial was diſcharged, and then de- 


. parks. 35355 Ge | HS 
Ihe moſt ſimple electrometer is a linen thread, called by 
Dr. Deſaguliers the thread of trial; which, if brought 
near to an electriſied body, will be attracted by it; but 
this will do little more than determine, whether the body 
is in any degree eleQrified or not; without determining 


The abbe 


Mr. Kinnerfley's ELECTROMETER is already 


| Theſe may be kept in ſmall boxes, of the length of the 
ſtrings, that they may lie in them without being bent; 


ready for uſe. See Pocket ELECTROMETER. | 1 
If che box containing theſe balls be inſulated, by placing 
it on a drinking glaſs, or any other electric ſubſtance, and 


will firſt be attracted by it, and then repelled both from 
the glaſs, and from each other; but on the approach of | 
5 pe attracted, gradually approach, | 
and come together; and vice verſa. This apparatus will | | | 
'| diſcharger is made as follows: a ſpring tube is ſupported 
air, by holding them at a ſufficient diſtance from build- | 


excited wax, they will 


approach of excited glaſs, or decreaſe by the approach 
of amber or ſealing-wax ; and if negative, their repul- 
fion will be diminiſhed by the approach of excited glaſs, | 


of this kind may be combined, as in fig. 27. Tab. IV. in 


ELE 


the prime conductor, in charging, will be gobdivety 


e coating 
was connected with the conductors, communicating 


ſides. If theſe plates be again laid together, and diſ- 
charged, they will appear, when ſeparated, to be electri- 
fied; but the firſt plate will be negative on both ſides, 
and the ſecond poſitive. And if they are ſeparated after 
the diſcharge in the dark, flaſhes of light will be ſeen 


pear for a conſiderable time, whenever they are laid to- 
gether, their coating is touched, and they are again ſe- 
parated; but they will gradually diminiſh, and at laſt 
vaniſh, Mr. Henly obſerves, that crown glaſs will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of this experiment as well as plate glaſs; 
and that Dutch plates, treated in the ſame manner, and 
kept a little time before they are ſeparated, will have 
each a poſitive and negative ſurface, and that the ele&ri- 


that if a clean, dry, uncoated plate of looking-glaſs be 


charging, to be negatively electrified on both ſides; but 
if it be placed between the Dutch plates, it acquires, 


tricity, part ii. $ 6. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. p. 


TROPHORUS. _ = 3 | 
LECTROMETER, formed of „xe, and epo, I mea- 


ſure, is an inſtrument contrived for meaſuring the quan- 


trified body. Mr. Canton, previous to the invention of | 
inſtruments of this kind, eſtimated the quantity of elec- 
tricity in a charged phial, by preſenting the phial with 
one hand to an inſulated conductor, and giving it a ſpark, 
which he took off with the other; and he proceeded in 


termined the height of the charge by the number of 


with any heme its quantity, much leſs its quality. 
prom of electricity by the angle of their divergency ex- 
Hibited in their ſhadow on a board placed behind them. 
deſcribed 
under the article ELECTRICAL Air-Thermometer. 
Mr. Canton's EL.ECTROMETER conſiſted of two balls of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lathe to about 


the ſize of a ſmall pea, and ſuſpended on fine linen | 
threads, about fix inches long, which may be wetted in 


a weak ſolution of ſalt. See fig. 26. Tab. IV. Electricity. 


and they may be thus carried in the pocket, and will be 


an excited ſmooth glaſs tube be brought near them, they 


alſo ſerve to determine the electricity of the clouds and 


ings, trees, &c. for if the electricity of the clouds or air 
be poſitive, their mutual repulſion will increaſe by the 


and increaſed by amber or ſealing-wax. See an account 


of Mr. Canton's curious experiments with this apparatus i t! | | 
bother end of the ſame rod, or tube, at the ſame time, 


in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xlviii. part i. and part ii. 


If two balls of this kind are annexed to a prime con- 


ductor, as in fig. 17. Tab. II. Electricity, they will ſerve 


to determine the degree and quality of its eleCtrification, } 


by their mutual repulſion and divergency. Ele&rometers 


which B repreſents a pillar of wax, glaſs, or baked wood 
reſting on a wooden baſe A. From the top, project 
four arms of glaſs, or of baked wood, ſupporting four 
elefirometers; two of which, D, D, are filken threads, 
about eight inches long, to each of which a (mall downy 
feather is annexed ; the other two, C... ; are formed of 
a ſtick of glaſs, as a b, about ſix inches long, covered 


with ſealing-wax, and terminated at the upper end by | 


ring; from the lower end are ſuſpended two fine linen 
threads, cc, about five inches long, each of which bears 


ollet uſed two threads, and ſhewed the de- | 


ſerves for an inſulating handle, 


ELECTROMETER 


: conductor, is fixed a well polithed ball of braſs 1 
this ſcrew is annexed a circular plate, . 


connected with the prime conductor 
poſes. Then, if a perſon holds a wire, 


loop of braſs wire paſſing from the frame 


ceive no ſhock, when K and M are in contact; and the 
degree of exploſion, as well as the quantity of electric 


The e 


nience, to which the quadrant ELECTROMETER of M. 


be fixed to a hole in the prime conductor, or to a knob d 


near the graduated limb of the ſemicircle. The ſten 
and index are box, well rounded, and made ſmooth with 


begins to be electrified, the index, repelled by the ſtem, 


ment, being made of materials that are very imperfect 
conductors, will not diſſipate the electricity which it fe- 


direction, a thick rod, or tube, of metal, furniſhed with 


| tance the ball next the conductor has been ſeparated from 


The following ELECTROMETER was 


a ſmall cork or pith ball, about an eighth of an inch in | 


2 


5 


RK K-57 


diameter. The balls, in the ſigure, are re 


ſtate of electriſication and repulſion; the 
| by which ; 
ported, whenever it is uſed, with 
Cavallo's Electr. p. 161. g ( bout the band ay, 
„the diſcharging; repreſ. 
Tab. III. was invented by 1 e th, 13, 
work, G, the lower part of which is incloſeq 50 br 
lar F, made of wood, baked, and boiled in lake l 
rds of its hy 


and bored cylindrically about two-thj 
by the fore, Ty 


the wie 22 is fixed to the pillar 

moveable in the groove I, ſo that it m ae, 

or lower, as the 1 5 of the jar D re med bigh 

the braſs work is made to pafy a feel ſcrew L N 

tance of whoſe threads is about one twenty-foru) e dif. 

inch, to the end of which, and oppoſite to, K ; an | 
þ 


liſhed hemiſpherical piece of braſs, fixed to th 


| O, divided; 
twelve equal parts, and in every revolution 1 wg * 
pointing to the diviſions of the ſcale N; each of 0 
diviſions is equal to each turn of the ſcrew. The g. 
this electrameter is to diſcharge a jar, D, or any — 
wi F 
charging rod (ſee Unzer ſal 1 bn 
ſhocks ſucceſhvely of the ſame degree of ſtrengtb; . 
on this account it is particularly adapted for medical 5 


faſtened to the 
fixed to E52 


0 of the mach 
to a tin- plate, on which the phial D ſtands, he lle 


ſcrew H in one hand, and another wire 


accumulated in the phial, will be regulated by the di. 
tance of K and M from each other. Phil. Trani. ol 
Ivii. p. 45 1. 3 . 1 
of the balls, K and M, are very liable b 
lofe their poliſh by the exploſion, and in this caſe the in. 
ſtrument becomes unfit for uſe. But this is an inconye. 


Henly is not ſubject. This inflrument conſiſts of a ſten 
C, (fig. 28. Tab. IV.) terminating at its lower end with 
a braſs ferrule and ſcrew D, by means of which it may 


a jar or battery, or to a ſtand, as occaſion requires; and 
at its upper end in a ball E. B repreſents a graduated 
ſemicircle of ivory, on the center of which the index 4, 
being an exceeding light rod, with a cork ball at its ei. 
tremity, reaching to the braſs ferrule of the ſtem, i 
made to turn on a pin in the braſs piece E, ſo as to ker 


emery paper. When the elefrometer is not cleErihed, 
the index hangs parallel to the ſtem C; but as ſoon asit 


will begin to move along the graduated edge of the femi- 
circle (ſee E, fig. 4. Tab. Electriciiy), and mark, with 
the utmoſt exactneſs, the degree in which the prime con- 
ductor, &c. is electrified, or the height to which the 
charge of any jar or battery is advanced. Ibis inſtru- 


ceives. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. p. 359, &c. | 
Mr. Henly hath alſo very much improved Mr. Lane's 
electrometer, by taking away the ſcrew, the double milled 
nut, and the ſharp-edged graduated plate. His improved 


by a ſocket of braſs, which flips upon a ſupporter of 
| laſs. Through the ſpring tube paſſes, in an horizontal 


a ball at each end. Two or three inches, at one end of 
this tube, are divided into tenths of an inch; and win 
the inſtrument is to be uſed, the ball at one end of the 

rod is made to touch the end of the ſpring tube, in which 
the horizontal rod, or tube, moves, and the ball at the 
touches the prime conductor. The rod being then daun 
back to any given diſtance, the end of the ſpring tube, 
through which it paſſes, cuts the diviſions upon the 2 
or tube, and ſhews to the one-tenth of an inch the dit- 


it, and conſequently the length of the ſpace of ait through 
which the charge of electricity is to ſtrike. : 
Mr. Henly's diſcharger of this kind has two tubes, be 
ſliding within the other, in order to lengthen, and tus 


accommodate it to larger apparatus. TH 
IE contrived by Mr. Ca- 


vallo for obſerving the — of the atmoſpbere. | 


conſiſts of a common jointed fiſhing- rad, AB, fi: ” 
Tab. IV. without the laſt, or ſmalleſt joint. 1 8 
extremity of this rod proceeds a ſlender glaſs tu ; - 
covered with ſealing-wax, and having a cork D * 


« 


b L E. 


ce of twine, faſtened to the other end of 
, and ſupp 
2 the cork D, renders the eleftrometer E. 


In th 


an electricity contrary to that of the atmo- 


OMETER =P INE 
_— — 0 feet and a half long, with a tin fun- 


ft 35 E, cemented to its extremity, and defending part 
9 " 


of it from the rain. T | 


A to | . 1 
e gate und which ſeveral braſs wires are twiſted 


in different directions, ſo as to catch the rain, without 
1 lender wire paſſes from it through the tube to the 


f the tube; from a ring at G, at the end of this 
ea 1 dich del eleltrometer is ſuſpended, The inſtru- 


ment is faſtened to the ſide of a window - frame, by ſtrong | 
braſs hooks at CB, the part FC is out of the window, | 


and the end F a little elevated above the horizon; the re- 
maining part paſſes into the room through a hole in a 


tified, when it rains, eſpecially by flying ſhowers; and 


ſerves, that the rain is generally electtified negatively, 
and ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that be has been able 
to charge a ſmall coated phial at the wire A G. . 

Mr. Cavallo has alſo deſcribed a convenient Pocket EL EC- 
TROMETER. The caſe of this eeHrometer is a glaſs tube, 
fr. 31, and 32. Tab. IV. about three inches long, and 
three-tenths of an inch in diameter, half of which is 
wrered with ſealing-wax; to the uncovered end a loop 
af filk is fixed, which ſerves for occaſionally ſuſpending 
the eleltrometer; and to the other extremity a cork is 
adapted, which, by tapering at both ends, may be made 
to f the tube with either.extremity. From one end, of 
the cork two linen threads proceed, ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the glaſs zube, and bearing little cones of pith of 


in the tube, ſo that the cones of pith may hang outward, 


& ory, faſtened to à piece of amber BC; the amber 


il. p. 399. or Cavallo's Electr. p. 370, 


ncloſed in a phial, Which is a very curious invention, 
and very ſenſible in its operation. e Hoa ES 


17 is an inſtrument, or machine, invented by M. Volta 
1 82 near Milan, in Italy, for exhibiting perpetual 
hy neity. This machine conſiſts of two plates (ſee 
g. 34.) one of which, B, is a Circular plate of glaſs, co- 
how os fide with ſome reſinous electric, as bees- 
* — reſin, or equal parts of refin, ſhell-lac, and 
cular bo 
Blaſs handle I, which 


means of a braſs or wooden ſocket. 


excited by If the plate B be 


aber ſy * to its coated ſide, a finger, or any 
bt rde andif the plate A be then ſepa 

r rated means 

0 de handle I, it will be fund dw delle wich 

phaein te contrary to that of the plate B. By re- 

bara be Plate A, touching it with the finger, and ſe- 

,$ again, it will be found electriſied as before, 


and | 
pin nol 'Þ * any conductor, attended with a ſnap- 


Ide fame phenomena may be repeatedly ex- 


U. No 171. 


pith-ball eleffrometer is ſuſpended. | 


B. and alſo under the funnel. FD is a 


teſiſting the wind 3 the cane is fixed into the tube, and 


| ire AG, thruſt through a piece of cork at the | | 
ſtrong wire A O; 8 Thus the plate A, touched by a conductor, whilſt in 


glaſs of the ſaſh. This inſtrument is frequently elec- | 


the divergency of the elełtrometer ſhews the quantity and | 
quality of the electricity it receives. Mr. Cavalle ob- 


eller. When the inſtrument is uſed, the 2 is inſerted 


a8 in fig. 31, When it is carried in the pocket, the cork | 
ſtops it, and the cones hang freely within the tube, as in | 
N. 32. This elefrometer may be kept in a caſe, like a 
common tooth-pick caſe, fig. 33. cloſed at one end, A, 
vith a piece of amber, which will ſerve to electrify the 
inſtrument negatively z and at the other end with a piece | 


 nſulates the ivory, which, in this inſulated ſtate, by be- 
ing rubbed againſt woollen cloths, acquizes a politive | 
electricity, and will ſerve to electrify the elerometer po- | 
ltively. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. Pp: 48, &c. part 
5 


Mr. Cavallo has invented a third electrometer, perfectly 


ELE ROPHORUS, derived from naex7poy, and gepw, [| 


wr, and the other, A, is a plate of braſs, or a cir- 
ard, coated with tin-foil, and furniſhed with a 
may be ſcrewed into its center by 
alas . — it with new white flannel, and the] 


or, will receive a ſpark on touching this | 


And by this means a coated phial may be | 


or. Il. W "fy renewed excitation of the eleAic 
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E 


twelve inches. 


LECTRUM is ſometimes uſed for Au BER. TIN 
ELECTRUM more frequently ſignifies a mixed metal, of 


ELE 


plate B: The electrie power of B has continued for ſe- 
veral days, and eyen weeks, after excitation, though 


there is no reaſon for * #20 that it is perpetual, Mr. 


Cavallo prepares this machine, by coating the glaſs-plate 
with ſealing-wax ; and with a plate of this kind, no more 


than ſix inches in diameter, once excited, he has given 


a charge to a coated phial, which was ſufficient. to pierce 


a card; the other plate, ſeparated from it, has emitted 


| - ſtrong flaſhes to the table on which the electric 
* reſted, and to the ſurrounding air; and the power 
has been ſo ſtrong, that the two plates have adhered to- 
| — gether, and the coated glaſs has been ſuſtained by the 


upper plate. Inſtruments of this kind have been made 


with plates twelve or fifteeh inches in diameter, which 


have afforded a ſueceſſion of ſparks at the diſtance of 
three inches or more, and ſome, five feet in diameter, 
have given ſtrong ſparks at the diſtance of more than 


Mr. Adams, philoſophical inſtrument maker to his ma- 


jeſty, prepares machines of this kind with plates formed 


from a compoſition of two parts of ſhell-lac, and one of 
Venice turpentine, without any glaſs plate. 


The action of theſe plates depends on a principle difco- 
vered and illuſtrated by the experiments of Franklin, 


Canton, Wilcke, and Epinus, that an excited electric re- 
pels the electricity of another body, brought within its 
ſphere of action, and gives it a contrary electricity. 


contact with the plate B, electrified negatively, will ac- 
quire an additional quantity of the electric fluid from the 


conductor; but if it were in contact with a plate elec- 
triſied poſitively, it would part with its electricity to the 


conductor connected with it. See an account of ſeveral 
curious experiments made with this machine, by Mr. 
Henly, and Mr. Cavallo, and Dr. Ingenbouſz, in the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. p. 5 13. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 116, 
&c: and part ii. p. 389, &c. and vol. Ixviii. part ii. 
1027, and p. 1049. See Vindicating ELECTRICITY. 


great value among the ancients. | 


ELECTRUM minerale is 2 name given by ſome chemiſts to a 


metallic maſs formed of tin and copper, and martial re- 


gulus of antimony, to which gold is ſometimes added. 
The maſs is powdered, and detonated with nitre and 
charcoal, to a kind of feoriaz then powdered whilſt hot, 
and digefted in ſpirit of wine; whence. a tincture of a 
red colour is obtained, which is eſteemed a deobſtruent. 
ELECTUARY, in Pharmacy, a form of medicine, com- 


poſed of powders, and other ingredients, incorporated 


with ſome conſerve, honey, or ſyrup ; to be divided into 


doſes, like boluſes, when taken. TEES | 
Voſſius obſerves, that all the remedies preſeribed for the 


fick, as well as the confections taken by way of regale, 


were called by the Greeks «xaeryuare, and ax, of 
the verb"xe:yo, I lick; whence, ſays he, was formed the 
Latin eleclarium, and afterwards electuarium. This con- 


jecture he ſupports from the laws of Sicily, where it is 
ordained, that elenaries, ſyrups, and other remedies, be 
prepared after the legal manner. The Bollandiſts, who 
relate this etymology, ſeem to confirm it. Act. Sanct. 


Mart. tom. it. p. 131. JF 
Electuaries are either ſoſt, or ſolid; and of each kind, 


ſome are alterative, others corroborative, others purga- 

tive, &c. The /oft are of the conſiſtence of honey, and 
may conſiſt of three ounces of powder to a pound of ho- 

"ney, or conſerve, and ſyrup. _ 7 775897 —_ 


The purgatives are uſually of the ſoft kind; but the corro- 
borative only admit of 1, or 14 ounce of powders, to five 
or fix ounces of conſerve, with a proper quantity of ſyrup. 


Among the ſoft eleftuartes of the ſhops, are reckoned le- 


nz 


. 


—_— 


J 


ö 


j y 


| 
I 


nitive electuary, Venice treacle, mithridate, the confec- 


tion of hamech, that of alkermes, the catholicon, dia- 


runum, diaphcenicum, Galen's hiera picra, &c, which 
5 explained under their reſpective articles. 


Among the ſold elefuaries, are reckoned thoſe of car- 


thamum, roſe juice, violet juice, &c. M. Lemery reckons 
up about a hundred and twenty ſorts of electuaries, and be- 
fide theſe there is an infinite variety in extemporausous 
preſcriptions. _ 38 : 

To make electuaries in perfection, where a ſy 


ſel; that none of the virtues of the ingredients may be 


loſt ; the powders, to be afterwards added to this, ſhould 


be freſh, and very finely ſifted; the gums, when there 
are any in the cvi.:polition, ſhould be well cleanſed, and 


diſſolved in their proper menſtruums; and the whole muſt 
be reduced to a ſmooth maſs, of ſuch a conſiſtence, as 


will neither be ſubject to candy nor ferment. 
Where ſyrups are uſed only to bring elactuaries into form, 
N e 


rup is the 
bafis'of the compoſition, as in the electuary of ſaſſafras, 
and the like, the - a. ſhould be prepared in a cloſe veſ- 
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dients become mellow together; and this is much better 
made up with ſugar of roſes, or ſyrup of diacodium, in- 


moving againſt one another in a cloſe box, as in the 
making b 

gredients, with the honey and wine, and bringing all at 
once to a proper conſiſtence. Perhaps, indeed, a much 
better way than all, though a very troubleſome one, 
would be to get out the full virtues of all the ingredients 


be given agreeably in very ſmall doſes. 


ELEEMOS INA Carucarum, or pro Aratris, or 


ELEEMOSYNARIA. See AmBRY.,  _ 
ELEEMOSYNARIUS, in our Old Writers, is uſed for the 
\  almoner, or peculiar officer who received the eleemoſy-| 
nary rents and gifts, and diſtributed them to pious and} 
_ charitable uſes. There was ſuch an officer in all religious | 
" houſes. The biſhops alſo uſed to have their almoners, | 
as now the king has. Linn. Provinc. lb. i. tit. 12. See 
alſo Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 15 1 
ELEEMOSYNARY Corporations. 


ELEGANCE, ET EGA NC, from eligo, I chuſe, denotes a 


to keep than.others, on account of the great tendency 
' theſe ſubjets have to ferment and putrefy. Hence a le- 


too thin. 


like; for theſe require to be ſome time made, that the 
ingredients may digeſt or ripen, as it were, and grow 


- compoſition keep it from any decay, provided the honey 


| fied; and if theſe electuaries prove too dry, they are to 


The way of powdering and fifting the ingredients for 
 eleftuaries is liable to loſe their finer and lighter parts, in 
form of a light duſt, and that of grinding them in a 
horſe-mill has the ſame inconvenience, with the addi- 
tional one of a great quantity of ſtony matter mixing it- 
ſelf from the mill-ſtones with the powder. The 


and mix theſe with a proper quantity of honey, and, by 
this means, to concentrate the medicine, ſo that it might | 


now a common doſe. The preſcription for it is this: 


of each fix drams; oil of carraway ſeeds, half a dram; 
honey, half a pound; mix all into an eleFuary. Pem-| 
berton's Lond. Diſp. p. 33 
ELECTUARY for the Dyſentery, | 
norrhœa, for the Piles, for the Palſy, for the Rheumatiſm. 
Zee DyYSENTERY, EPILEPSY, GONORRHOEA, HAMOK- 


_ churches. See Al Ms, and FRANK Almoign, 


and with choice. 
With choice, ſo ay to riſe above 


ELE 


care muſt be taken that they are not boiled too high; for | 
chat will ſubject them to candy in the eleuary, and ſpoil | 
che whole, as the being too low boiled, or thin, will leave | 
them ſubje& to ferment in hot weather, and afterwards 
grow ſour, ſo as to change, invert, or deſtroy the nature 


of the medicine. | 
Elefvaries made of the pulp of fruits, are leſs diſpoſed 


nitive elefuary can never keep long, eſpecially if made 
Juſt the contrary of this is the caſe, however, with the 
capital eleAuaries, as Venice treacle, mithridate, and the 
mellow together, as the gums and ſpices that are in that 
doth not candy, which ſome prevent by uſing it unclari- 
be moiſtened with Canary wine, and thus they improve 


by keeping. This, however, is not the caſe with the 
diaſcordium, which loſes of its aſtringency as the ingre- 


ſtead of honey. Shaw's Lectures, p. 209. 


way would certainly be, by means of two iron rollers 


of chocolate, and to grind together all the in- 


ſeparately, in the form of extracts and eſſential oils, &c. 


* 


EL ECT VUARY # ſeammonio, a new name given, in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopœia, to the compoſition commonly called 


electuarium caryoceflinum. The compoſition is alſo ſo much 
altered, that inſtead of an ounce, a dram and a half 1s 


take ſcammony, an ounce and a half; cloves and ginger, 


6 


RHOI DSC, PALsY, and RHEUMATISM. . 
Aratri, in 
our Ancient Cuſtums, a penny which king Ethelred ordered 
to be paid for every plough in England, towards the ſup- 


port of the poor. Sometimes it is alſo called eleemoſyna | 
_ regis, becauſe firſt appointed by the king. 
 ELEEMOSYNA is alſo uſed for the poſſeſſions belonging to 


manner of doing, or ſaying things politely, agreeably, 


politely, ſo as to ſtrike people of delicate taſte; and 


agreeably, ſo as to diffuſe a reliſh which gratifies every 


body. 


ELECOGANCE, in Oratory, is one of the three parts of gene- 
ral ELOCUTION, and reſpects the purity and perſpicuity 
of the language. By the former a diſcourſe is rendered 
correct, and by the latter intelligible; and both extend 

to the ſelection of ſingle words, as well as to their con- 
See PuRITY, and PERSPI- 


ſtruction in ſentences. 
Cui. 


Poetical elegancies, elegantiæ poeticæ, are of ſervice to ſcho-| 
lars in making their verſes; by being too regular in the 
grammatical con{truQtion, we loſe certain licences, where- 
in the elegance of language conſiſts, Elegance, though ir- 


regular, is better than regularity without elegance. 


The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correCt- 


"for the Bpilph, for the Go- 


ſt 


| 


the common manners; 


* 
E. 


| 


See CORPORATIONS. | 


$ ſures us it was a point not ſettled among the gramm: 
rians even in his time, who the author was. 


preſſed with ſentences, points, &c. 


every diſtich, or two lines; at leaſt, in Latin comp” 


E 


neſs of the deſign, as appears in Raphael, and the an- 


tique. It is moſt felt in works 
accurate; as in Corregpio, where. 
r as to = of deggn 2 cle N 
the manner of the deſign itſelf aucg even i 

the attitudes, &c. of en a 
The elegance of a deſign is a manner del 
and heightens objects, either as N 
bers 3 iy deſtroying or 

IA. in Bot 8 0 

the arwade_ e er an eee 
and Italy. "TY 
ELEGIAC, in the Latin Poetry, 
elegy. 


pentameter. 


ELEGIT, in Law, a judicial writ, 


livery of half the party's lands, 


The creditor ſhall hold the ads of the ſaid land 
| livered to him, till his whole deb. and eee : 
tisfied; and during that time he 


ELEGY, Eazyere, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem, 


was one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, | 
Eretria, who, in the heat of his phrenſy, firſt produce 


N Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 


The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, are Call 
| machus, Parthenius, and Euphorion ; and among tie 
| Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 


 moderns for this kind of Latin verſe. The elegies of l. 


| The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boileau; | 


The diction of h ovght to be clean, eaſy, perſpicu% 


LEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the principis 


_ Ciples thereof. See PRINCIPLE. 
The whole ſpace, included within the concave, : 


ELE 


embellifhe, 


| , „ Ore 
perverting the 8 


thorg, . 


ſeriptoria, or writing * 
22 | leece 


reea, common i 


ſomething that belong; 1 
EA, are alternately hexamey; 1 
z 


Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the chief of the 1, +. 
but the younger Pliny gives the 8 A poet; 
They have each of them reaſon on their 6 2 


. : | de; 
might make a third choi ; 1 - and one 
GA Le e juſt as either of then 


Elegiac | verſes, 


given by 
Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 18. which r — 


has recovered debt or damages, or upon ; 

in any court, againſt one not able in his obey ke 0 

and directed to the ſheriff, commanding him to K 
and all hi > 

and beaſts for the plough excepted, tis goods, ard 

This writ ſnould be ſued out within a 


ter the judgment. year and a day x. 


| is tenant by legit, de 
TENA NTT. ; Ta On 


Voſſius, after Didymus, derives the term from 1, b, as 


* ee . 
e firſt inventor of the elegy is not known: ſome ſai 


this kind of compoſition. But there is no wonder that v 
are at this time in the dark as to the matter; Horace 2. 


Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis e. 


The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the 


dermann, Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Vil 
lius, ſeem worthy of the pureſt antiquity. The counte 
de la Suze has diſtinguiſhed herſelf for elegies in the 
French 1 he G 
In the w_— we have nothing conſiderable of the 4- 
giac kind, but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and 
French elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes. 

In proceſs of time, elegy degenerated from its original it 
tention; and not only matters of grief, but allo jo), 
wiſhes, prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almol 
every ſubject, were admitted into elegy. 18 


La plaintive elegie en long habits de deuil, 
Scait, les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un cercueil- 
Ale peint des aimans la joye, & la triſieſſe; 

Flate, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe. 


In mourning weeds ſad elegy appears, 

Her hair diſhevell'd, and her eyes in tears: 
Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains; 
By turns ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens, and complains 


tender, and pathetic; not, 
No apoſtrophes ac 


allowed; and the ſenſe ought to be generally cloſed in 


expreſſive of the manners, 


tions, 


or elements of bodies. 


The elements of a body are alſo called the elementary hir 


or orbit 


of the moon, is called the elementary region, 0 2» Ty 
ſeat, or ſphere, of the four vulgar elements, an 

dies compounded thereof. 8 5 ame i. 
The author of the Comte de Gabalis gives the 11 55 
mentary people to a kind of beings who are les they al 
habit the elements, and are only known by wha ons, the 
the philoſophers, or /a zs. According to theſe Py thatis 
element of fire is inhabited by ſalamanders 3 WT" 


a4 2 — 2 — — 2 £9 Tt.  _z 
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ing tie 
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ame ae 
d to l. 
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2 N by n ; 
the 2 2 — and air by ſylphs and ſylphides. 
nom 


FLEMENTARY Air, Fire, 


hon eng in Phyſics, the firſt principles or ingredients 


Flements are co 
arts, Or corp 


whereof, all the Ik wildly, and inconſiſtently of the 
Authors u e. den with the principles of things , 


dements, and con 


t thete is great difference; and we find by experience, 
e 


11 things cannot indifferently be made of all; that 
that a for inſtance, and marble, are not convertible into 
_ nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body : 

bl 


: to follow ty of | 
gray" from the firſt imple combination of the two 


; j nly ſome infinitely | 
rinciples, matter and form; but only y 


Fwople beings, Or corpuſcles, which being variouſly in- 


I. all beings, thus formed of the ſirſt deter- 


mination and concretion of principles, are what the phi- 


Joſophers properly call elements; ſo that elements and prin- 


ciples have this difference between them, that a princi- | 
, as matter, is a kind of incomplete nature; but an | 


; lete one. 
{ment is a perfect or comp 
Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more 


iments than one; ſince otherwiſe all things would be | 


equally ſimple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a 
compound in nature. Moſt of the ancients, not aware 


of this, confound element with principle; by which 
means the elements are ſometimes repreſented as corrup- | 


tible, and ſometimes as incorruptible. The retainers to 


incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by element what we | 
mean by the firſt matter. In effect, their elements are 


their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſuppoſed indivi- 
ſble, incorruptible, &c. e 


Democritus is held to have been the firſt author of this 
tenet; which accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus, and 
many of their deſcendants, the Epicurean and corpuſcu- 

ar philoſophers. Among thoſe who hold the elements | 
corruptible, ſome will only have one, and ſome ſeveral. | 


Of the former, the principal are Heraclitus, who held 
fre; Anaximenes, air; Thales Mileſius, water; and 
Hefiod, earth; as the only element. Hefiod is followed 


chemiſts. 


principal are the Peripatetics; who, after their maſter 
Ariſtotle, contend for four elements; viz. fire, air, water, 


and earth. Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; | 


Hippocrates from Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from 


Ocellus Lucanus, who ſeems to be the firſt author of 


the dogma, . | | 
The Carteſians only admit three elements; which they 
pretend are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of 
matter. See CARTESIAN Philoſophy. | 


Our great Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the primary ele- 
nents of bodies on the atomical ſyſtem, thus, all things | 
conſidered, it ſeems probable, that God in the beginning 
formed matter in ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, | _ 
moreable particles of ſuch ſizes, and figures, and with | 


ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, 


25 moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them 5 


and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids, are in- 


comparably harder than any porous bodies compounded 


of them; even ſo very hard as never to wear out; no 


22 power being able to divide what God made one 
e 
they may compoſe bodies of one and the ſame nature and 
texture in all ages; but ſhould they wear away, or break 


VE nature of things, depending on them, 


Vorn particles, 
0! the ſame na 


earth compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. 


55 therefore, that things may be laſting, the changes 


0 corporeal thin 
eparations, | 


Permanent particles; compound bodies being apt to break 
n midſt of ſolid partieles, but hat thoſe par- 
- ae gather, and only touch in a few points. 
e „bo him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not 
, n W inertiæ, with the paſlive laws of motion reſult- 
m, but are alſo moved by certain active prin- 


40 therefro 

C1 eg +: „ 6 q 

= 5 ſuch as is gravity, and that which cauſes fermen- 
m and the coheſion 

ARTH, F 


Liners 12 NTATION, GRAvirv, and PRINCIPLE. 
ns, of u Chemiſtry, are the prep, or component 


här, 3 bodies, into which they are reſolvable 


gs are to be placed only in the various 


ymphs, or oridians; earth by 8 


Geometry, Muſic. See the ſub- 


that all the variety of bodies could | 


br Bernardin, Teleſius; and Thales, by many of the 


Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the | 


ged; water and earth, compoſed of old ; 
and fragments of particles, would not be 
ture and texture now, with water and 


of bodies. See Cohsstox, 


ht conſtitute all other bodies. Now thoſe | 


rit creation, While the particles remain entire, | 


— 


— 


and new aſſociations and motions, of thoſe 


The effect of chemiſtry is, to analyſe or reſolve bodies 
into their elements; 1 7 | F 
The chemical elements are divided into active ahd paſſive. 
The chemiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements: 
Some to the vulgar Peripatetic elements, water, which 
they call phlegm; and earth, which they call capnt mor- 
tuum, add three more; viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
Salt they hold the principle of taſte; and ſulphur, of 
ſmell, and inflammability: as to mercury, which they 
alſo call ſpirit, ſome hold it the principle of colours, but 
others deny this; and, in effect, they agree in nothing, 
but that it is the moſt ſubtile and ſpirituous part. 
Other chemiſts conſider fire, air, water, and earth, as 
the only proper elements, or ſimple bodies; alleging, that 
by the moſt complete and accurate analyſes which have 
been made, nothing has been ever ultimately: produced 
but from one or more of theſe four ſubſtances, accord- 
ing to the nature of the decompoſed bodies; and that 
they really act as ſuch in all chemical operations. Mac- 
quer. | | 
The elements of foſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe. 2. 
Sulphur, as the coagulator, or binder. 3. Salt. 4. 


Earth. The elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury 


alone; mercury as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as 


the binder, or cement. The elements of foſſil ſalts are an 


acid ſpirit, and inſipid earth. The elements of carths are 


an oil, a little acid falt, and a calx. The elements of ſul- 


2 are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an earthy or metal- 
ic matter. Boerhaave. 


But, aſter all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 


any preciſe number of chemical elements; ſome bodies 


yielding more, and others leſs. And even theſe very - 
ments themſelves are reducible, by a farther proceſs, into 
other elements. Thus, by repeated diſtillations of wine, 
we ſucceſſively get a ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſub- 


acid water, a more acid water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, 
and a caput mortuum, which is reſoluble into earth, oil, 


&c. Now, are theſe ſo many ſeveral elements? Add, 


that what they account an eement, now that it is ſeparated, 
is very different from what it was when it exiſted in the 


mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all the ele- 


ments a body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no re- 


ſemblance to the firſt body. | 


In effect, theſe elements ſeem rather to be produced by the 
fire, than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convert- 
ible, or at leaſt reſolvable, into one another. Thus ſpirit _ 

of wine is found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water; 

and ſalts yield either an acid, or an alkali, with phlegm. _ 

What makes the notion of the chemical elements {till more 


precarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a poiſonous herb, 


ſhall ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike ; more ſo, 
than the ſame plant analyſed at two different times. M. 
Homberg has conſidered the difficulties charged on ele- 


ments with great attention. 


The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 


matter is, that the four principles, ſalt, oil, water, and 
earth, are always found in all plants, in what manner 
ſoever analyſed; that theſe principles are more or leſs 


volatile, or fixed, according to the different manners of 
analyſing; that this difference ariſes, not only from the 
different force of fire, but alſo from the fermentation of 
the mixed, preceding the analyſis; that a vehement fire, 


rendering different elements equally volatile, confounds 


them in the analyſis; that the fire evaporates, and abſo- 
lutely loſes ſeveral parts; and that to have the elements as 
pure as may be, only fermentation, and a gentle fire, 
muſt be uſed. V 
ELEMENTS is alſo uſed, figuratively, for the grounds and 


principles of arts and ſciences. 


Thus we ſay, letters are the elements of ſpeech ; he does 
not know the firſt elements of ee | 


The ELEMENTS of mathematics have been delivered by ſe- 
veral authors in their courſes, ſyſtems, &c. The firſt 


work of this kind is that of Peter Herigon, in Latin and 


French, publiſhed in 1664, in ten tomes; wherein are 


contained the elements of Euclid, Euclid's Data, Apollo- 


nius Pergæus, &c. with the elements of arithmetic, al- 


gebra, trigonometry, architeCture, geography, naviga- 
tion, optics, ſpherics, aſtronomy, muſic, perſpeCtive, &c. 
The work is remarkable for this, that throughout, a kind 


of real and univerſal characters are uſed; ſo that the de- 


monſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as only remem- 


ber the characters, without any dependence on language 


or words at all. 


Since Herigon, the elements of the ſeveral parts of mathe- 


matics have been laid down by others, particularly the 
Jeſuit Schottus, in his Curſus Mathematicus, in 1674. 
Sir Jonas Moor, in his New Syſtem of Mathematics, in 
1681; De Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his Cours de 


Mathematique, in 1699; and, above all, Chriſt, Wol- 
- fius, in his Elementa Matheſeos Univerſz, in two vols. 


4to. the firſt publiſhed in 1713, and the ſecond in 17153 
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E L. E, 


a work never enough to be commended, There has been 


another edition of this excellent work publiſhed at Ge- 
neva, in five volumes in quarto; the firſt volume in 
1732, the ſecond in 1733, the third in 1735, the fourth 
in 1738, and the fifth in 1741. 


The Elements of Euclid are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geo- 


metry. We have abundance of editions and comments 
on the fifteen books of Euclid's Elements. Orontius Fin- 
cus firſt publiſhed the firit fix books in 1530, with notes, 
to explain Euclid's ſenſe. The like did Peletarius in 
1557. Nic. Tartagha made a comment on all the fifteen 
books, about the ſame time, with the addition of ſome 


things of his own; and the like did Fran. Fluſſates Can- 


dalla, a noble Frenchman, in the year 1578, with con- 
ſiderable additions as to the compariſon and inſcriptions 


of ſolid bodies; which work was afterwards republiſhed, | 
with a prolix comment, by Clavius, whoſe edition has 


ſince been reprinted, at various places and times. 


Dr. Gregory publiſhed an edition of all Euclid's works, 


including his Elements, in Greek and Latin, in 1703, fol. 


But as the whole fifteen books do not ſeem neceſſary, 


_ eſpecially for young mathematicians, ſome authors have 


_ choſen only the firſt fix, with the eleventh and twelfth | 
at moſt. It would be endleſs to relate the ſeveral edi- 
tions hereof; there is a French one of De Chales, and a 


Latin one of And. Tacquet ; the beſt edition of the for- 


Mr. T. Simpſon's Elements of Geometry is an excellent 


_ compendium of this kind; and Dr. Simpſon of Glaſgow 
publiſhed, in 1756, a Latin edition of the fix firſt, and | 
_ eleventh and twelſth books of Euclid, with notes. f 
ELEMENTS, in the Higher Geometry, are the infinitely ſmall 
parts, or differentials, of a right line, curve, ſurface, or 


mer of which is that of Paris in 1709, by Ozanam; and | 
of the latter, that of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. Whiſton. | 


ſolid. Thus, (Tab Anabyjis, fg. 18.) the ſmall ſpace 


near each other, andthe arc Mm of the curve, is the ele- 


by the two ordinates PM, pm infinitely 


ment of the ſpace APM, Pp is the element of the ab- 


FERENTIAL, FLUX1ON, &Cc. | 


of the ecliptic, &c. 


often much of the colour and conſiſtence of wax; of a 


ell ſome what like that of fennel. 


Felix. It is alfo found in Apulia, a province of the king- 
dom of Naples. B . | 
Pomet in his Hiſtory, and Lemery in his Dictionary of 
Drugs, deſcribe elem as a white reſin, bordering on 
green, odotiferous, and brought from Ethiopia, in cakes 


of two or three pounds a-piece, and uſually wrapped up 
in the leaves of. the Indian cane. | . 


It is excellent in diſeaſes of the head; and is proper to 
digeſt, reſolve, and ſuppurate. It is held a kind of na- 
tural balſam; and is ſovereign in the cure of all ſorts of 
wounds. Ts | * 
One of the beſt officinal-digeſtives, commonly called the | 
ointment or liniment of Arczus, conſiſts of fix parts of | 
the elemi, five or fix of turpentine, and twelve of lard, 
or a mixture of lard and ſuet, melted together. 
The true gam elem: is that above deſcribed ;; but there are | 


ſeveral ſpurious ſorts, ſome natural, and others facti- 
tious, frequently ſold for it. | 
The. faQutious, or counterfeit, is uſually made of reſin 
waſhed in oil of aſpic; though the ill ſmell, and white 


colour of this, 8 eafily diſcover the fraud. The na- 
tural gums, obtruded for elemy, are, 


ſcciſſe AP, Mm that of the curve AM, &c. See DiF-| 


ELEMENTS, in Aſtranamy, are thoſe principles deduced 
from -aſtronomical obſervations and calculations, and | 
_ thoſe fundamental numbers, which are employed in the 
conſtruction of tables of the planetary motions. Thus, 
the elements of the theory of the ſun, or rather of the | 
earth, are his mean motion and eccentricity, and the 
motion of the aphelia. The elements of the theory of the 
moon are its mean motion, that of its node and apogee, | 
ijts eccentricity, the inclination of its orbit to the plane 


ELEMI, or ELemy, in Pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of a | 
whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, and 


. 2 briſk bitter, though not diſagreeable taſte; and a 


It is uſually called gum elemi, though very improperly, | 
inaſmuch as it takes fire readily enough, and diffolves in | 
_ oleaginous liquors, which are the characters of a reſin, | 
not a gum. It totally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine; 
and in diſtillation with water, ſixteen ounces of gum 
yield one ounce of eſſential oil. It flows from inciſions | 
made in the trunk and large branches of a large and tall | 
tree, of the olive kind, growing in Ethiopia, and Arabia 


1 


| 


1. A gum brought from the American iſlands, in cags of 


different weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant 


unknoun in Europe. 


The ſecond might be taken for common reſin, but for its 


ſwell, which is ſome what ſweeter, and more aromatic. 
The third is of an aſh colour, bordering on brown, brought 


over in large pieces, and very dry and friable. 
6 OY 


Pomet does not take any of theſe : 
gums; but rather 3 them n genuine 
only impure, and voarſe, ſince melted n ela, 
n 
{ „ in Antiquity, a ki TORN; 
large pearls. . 5 at care rings, ſet with 
ELENCHUS, EAsyXos, in Logic, by the 
mentum, and inguiſitis, is a vicious, 
ment, which deceives under the appearance of 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe ſeg ſephiſ ; 
ELEOCARPUS, in Botany. See Elmockiy 
ELEOSACCH ARUM, rather EL Z08ACCtanc 
04x Xapoy, in Pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with "Frag 
oil; in order to bring it to mix with ſome x ue Will 
for preſent uſe. queous fud 
Grind an ounce of fine and dry loaf f. ; 
pable powder, in a glaſs ans, wa gu impal. 
then add to it, by degrees, a dram of any * 
or half a dram, if the oil be very tenacious; © ,ol, 
. rubbing them together till the oil be thorough! err 
and drank into the ſugar. The oil, in this . * 
uſually diffuſes a fragrance to a great ee, ier 
fore, to prevent the Toſs of its finer parts, the 6 2 
ſhould be performed as quick as poſſible, and Mg a 
covered, and the peſtel ſurrounded by a clean linen 55 5 
and if a little quantity of the white of an egg be added 
in the grinding, and mixed in with the ſugar and g 
the oil thus becomes more eaſily miſcible, but the _ 
ture will not keep ſo long without growing rancid, Thi: 
ſugar, which is a pure ſoap, or a true eflential oily ul, 
divides the glutinous tenacity of the oil, interpoſes iel 
between the principles thereof, unites them cloſely with 
itſelf, and makes an extemporaneous ſoap, which m. 
be commodiouſlly diluted with water for medicinal uſes, 
Though this mixture is not ſo perfect as an actual ſoap 
or true eſſential falt, yet it ſuffices for uſe ; nor is thes 
reaſon to apprehend any inconvenience from the ſugar u 
this preparation; for ſugar is unjuſtly ſaid to be unh. 
ſome, as there are no ſolid proots extant of this; on th 
contrary, it is a wonderful ſalt that perfectly mixes wit 
Water, and ferments therewith into wine, and yet, wha 
is ſurpriſing, it appears oleaginous and perfecily infans 
: 1 in the fire, whence it is known to conſiſt of ol 
and lalk. © „ 
If theſe eleoſaccharums be carefully prepared, and put w 
in clean dry glaſſes, exactly cloſed with glaſs ſtopper, 
they may be preferved perfect a long time; and in this 
manner very effectual medicines - may be eaſily carizl 
from place to place, and, upon occaſion, diredly uſed 
upon a journey, by mixing a ſmall quantity of them ins 
| glaſs of wine. An eleoſaccharum, or mixture of the ſane 
nature, at leaſt, might be alſo made, by mixing an eſfer- 
tial oil with a fixed alkaline ſalt, by grinding, by which 
means alſo a kind of ſoap is obtained; but alkalies thus 
mixed, deſtroy the grateful properties of the efſentu 
oils, and change their natural taſtes and odours, Sue 
mixtures alſo would preſently reſolve in the air, and 
- thence be ealily altered; but, by the method with ſugar 
the phyſicians may always readily prepare a medicine ric 
in virtues. If the eleoſaccharum of mint, for inſtance, i 
diſſolved in mint water, then ſtrengthened with an al. 
dition of ſpirit of mint, and the mixture ſweetened vit 
ſyrup of mint, the whole virtues of the plant will 
thus obtained. Boerh. Chem. part ii. p. 1000. 
ELEOSELINUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome al. 
thors have called the paludapium or ſmallage. Cet 
FFK 5. . 
ELEPHANT, Eizpbas, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zu 
the name of a diſtinct genus of the bruta, in the claſs 0 
manmalia. The characters which make the diſtincu 
af this genus, are, that the elephant has no dentes an 
- ſores, or cutting- teeth, and that che canine, of 1 
of the upper- jaw are very long; that it has 2 ver 7 5 
flexible proboſcis, and almoſt naked body. The age ; 
cis is a long, cartilaginous trunk, formed of many — f 
and terminated with a ſmall moveable hook. This my 
ſerves the animal inſtead of a hand, to convey a1 | 1 
into the mouth, and to defend it from its 152145 x: 
noſtrils are at the end of the proboſcis, abs f 1 1 
gan of feeling and of ſmell, both which ſen 144 5 
phant poſſeſſes in a very exquiſite degree. noſechug 
. the elephant has two large tuſhes pro] 
r 


om the upper-jaw, and bending a little pur 4 feet | 


largeſt of thoſe imported into England are e 
long, and weigh a hundred and fifty-tw o . * 
The eyes of this animal are ſmall; its £43 Io and 
pendulous ; the back is arched ; the lips are me f. 
clumſy ; the neck ſhort ; the feet are ma e lan 
vided, but terminated at their margins WI 10 15 
hoofs; the knees are flexible; it has two py e ſkin's 
breaſt ; the tail reſembles that of a hog) we "netrabk 
very thick and callous, and, when dreſſed, 1, 


a Aa _ aw my_. a> - e e SS Þ4. - 4 : ad 


arc oo cas _ Aa 


4 duſky colour, and has à few ſcat- | in this iſland, lain aſleep while elephants paſſed by them 
/ Abe clephant is the largeſt bf all By and ſome have only pretended fleep, oo 2 F 120 fille 
J is ſaid to be twelve or even fifteen fe neſs has always been found to preſerye them, even though 

Tab. Duadrupedss Ag. 2. i 1 the creature came up to examine them. : 
| e found both in Aſia and Africa; but thoſe| ELETHAur, Elephas, gives the denomination to an an- 
| Bephants ar che largeſt, though they are much more nu-| cient and honourable military order, conferred by the 
of Aba ate lic. They are ſaid to go a year with] kings of Denmark on none but perſons of the higheſt 
woe. 1 to bring forth one at a time; they live, ac- | quality, and extraordinary merit. RI 
- Tavernier, | and] It is called the order. of the elephant, from its badge, which 
d and thirty years, and are thirty] 1s an elepbant, with a caſtle on its back, ſet with dia- 
ore they attain their full growth. The el hant, | monds, and hung on a watered ſky=coloured ribband, like 
e pſtanding its enormous ſize, is exceedingly fwift; ] the George in England. elk 
nei e chat, after being tamed, they have deen] There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſti- 

w_ ; ay pieces of artillery, ſmall towers, with | tution of this order; the firſt is that of Mennenius and 
emp a of people in them, and alſo vaſt loads. The] Hoepingius, who attribute it to Chriſtian IV. who was 
3 bare from very early times employed them in elected king in 1584. The ſecond, that of Selden and 
: N : Porus, as Quintius Curtius informs us, lib. Imhof, who derive it from Frederic II. elected in 1542. 
N 15 oppoſed the paſſage of Alexander over the] Gregorio Leti goes back as far as Frederic I. who reigned 
Hydaſ _ with eighty-five of theſe animals 1 and M. de] about the year 1530. Bernard Robolledus will Kive Ring 
We appreben ds, that ſome of the elephants taken, by | John to be the author, who began to reign in 1478. 
that monarch, and afterwards tranſported into Greece, | Anſhelmius, prog omg hr; Loeſcher, hold it to have 


were employed by kde 'S. inſt the Romans. The| had its rife under Chriſtian T. father of Frederic 1. 
elephant, notwith nding its ſize 


and ſtrength, is the] Laſtly, Voigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, maintain 
moſt docile and tractable. of all animals. Naturaliſts re-] Canutus VI. to have been the firſt inſtitutor; and the 
Ie many inſtances in which they have diſcovered a ſen- occaſion thereof to have been the croiſades. This prince, 
(hility of benefits, a reſentment of injuries, a modeſty, according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards 
and an ambition, of a very ſurpriſing degree, I the cloſe of the twelfth century, from the year, 1168, 
The figure of an elephant is found on many of the an-| to 1191. This, atleaſt, we are certain of, that the or- 
cient medals. Julius Cæſar, towards the end of the Ro- der was ſubſiſting in the year 1494; there being a paint- 
| man republic, being prohibited from putting the ers ing ſtill extant, done that year by count Reinden, a 
ol bis own head on their coin, ſubſtituted that of the knight of this order. And we have even authentic evi- 
elephant ; thus —_ his ambition by a very trivial cir- dences of the marquis of Mantua's being created knight 
cumſtance; as in the Punic language, Cæſar ſignified an of the ſame order oy I. in 1474. There are 
e:phant. The elephant was afterwards uſed as a ſymbol bulls of pope Pius II. and Sextus IV. confirming the 
of ſovereign power, of eternity, and of piety towards | Ratutes of the order, authorizing the holding of aſſem- 
162 in the Deity. ol | 3 : blies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchild, and ſet- 
Whol FLEPHANTS, taming of. The method of taking and taming | tling the privileges of the knights. ED | 
on the this creature, in the iſland of Ceylon, is as follows: the] The order was at firſt called the order of St. Mary, ordo 
5 wit natives pitch upon a proper place for a warren, or park, | S. Marie; though it ſeems to have had the appellation 


| whe which is broad at the entrance, and grows narrower far-| of the elephant as early as Chriſtian I. witneſs the figure 
nflan- ther in, till, at the end, it is ſo narrow, that an elephant] of an elephant ſo often ſtruck on his coins, ts. 
of of cannot turn himſelf, and it runs on of this narrowneſs| XK. 3 | 5 

ſo far, that twenty elephants may ſtand in it one behind] The manner of its inſtitution is thus related: king Ca» 
ut i mother. When the incloſure of this warren is finiſhed, | nutus having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens in 1189, 
ppers ill the people of the neighbouring places aſſemble, and | which took Siluma and Ptolemais, a gentleman among 
in thi make a circumference round the woods, where they | the Daniſh croiſees killed an elephant; in memory of 
earned know there are elephants, which takes in, perhaps, fixty| which extraordinary accident the order was — rh En 
F uſe | miles. The men now ſtand at twenty-five yards diſtance, | This account is rendered the more probable by this; 
m ina and kindle fires between them, and make all the noiſe | that it is referred to an æra, when nothing was more 
> ſame they can, by ſhouting, blowing horns, beating drums, | common than to take the ſpoils of a vanquiſhed enemy 
effer and the like, and, by degrees, approach nearer and] for armories or cognizances; and accordingly, ſome of 
which nearer the warren. The elephants run from the fires and | the principal arms of the like kind now on [by e. gr. 
5 thus | moſe, and conſequently can go no where but towards] the lions of the Low-Countries, had their riſe at the time 
Tential the warten; the men, who every where ſurround them, | of the croiſades, as is ſhewn by Heuterius and Hoepin- 
Such except on the warren fide, follow upon them in this man-| gius; which circumſtances greatly corroborate the opi- 
7, and ner, till they come together, and make a ring, and the] nion of thoſe who aſcribe the order to king Canutus. 
ſugar elephants are driven into the incloſure. When theſe crea-| To the collar of the order hangs an elephant, with a 
ie rich | lures perceive that they are thus taken, they make refiſt-] ſilver turret on its back; and underneath the elephant, an 
ce, be auce, and often turn upan the men, but there are al- image of the Holy Virgin, incircled with rays. See the 
u 0. ways near the warren fences of poles, lying flat upon | abbot Juſtiniani, Hiſt. de tutti gPOrd. Milit. e Caval. 
| with the ground, which the hunters need only raiſe up, and | tom. it. cap. 72. „ „„ 8 
ill be they keep in the prey, ſo that they can neither eſcape, | The chapel of Roeſchild was founded by Chriſtian I. for 


: a injure them; they then purſue the elephants with fire-| the aſſemblies or . of this order to be held in. It 

*. rands, and drive them into the narrow part where they | was firſt called the Chapel of the Three Kings, Capella Trium 

Ger, 1 un. I f Kegumz afterwards Frederic I. gave it the name of the 

| By ©, tom this place taken one by one, and led to| Royal Chapel. | 

15. e Wable, each b tween two tame elephants bred for that | The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created 

als 0 purpoſe, the Jang of whoſe long, teeth are cut; and | abundance of knights at the ceremony of his corona« 

icon 9775 if the wild elephant be troubleſome, will lay hold | tion, which is the only time when the Daniſh kings 

So A is trunk with theirs, and beat him with their teeth. | made any knights of the elephant. Chriſtian V. aug- 

far | W littin upon each of the tame elephants, directs mented and enriched it very conſiderably. In the year 

In: ae ſtaff with a hook at the end, with which he! 1694, a grand chapter of the order Was held at Fre- 

55 Plesſez Nes e their heads, and orders them as he] derickſburg, in the chapel of the knights, wherein fix \ 

= 8 os out bridle, or any other furniture. When| German princes were admitted into the order. . 

l 1 has N * K the Fa e, they are led between | We have a multitude of hy, the f bje& of this 

; the and undes Mis bal put athwart before their breaſts, | order, whereof that of Janus Bircherodius may ſerve 

1 th flir, nor lie 1 bellies, and are ſo tied that they cannot | for all the reſt; it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. 

* 1 Wn a4; the ground; for, if permitted to] It was publiſhed at Copenhagen in 1705, under the title 

5 th eat, zul a0 rok d became ſorrowful, and refuſe to] of Breyiarum Equeltre, ſeu de Illuſtriſſimo, & Incly- 

"hug 7 pv ag { 5 They are here fed with the trunks | tiſſimo Ordine Elephantino, &c. : ES 

15 thee (oe +2, coo they much delight in, and when | ELEeHANT's bones, wy teeth and bones of animals have | 1 

fot tame enough. ler 0 Avg about fix weeks, they become | been found in a folfile ate, both in Siberia, and on the $1 

2 them ibont d is ] nat ſold at that time, they feed | banks of the Ohio, in North America. The French Fi 

and | tens, and the eeks longer in the ſtable with cocoa] academicians, on comparing ſome of . theſe with the F 

tame ag a f wet fake at the end of that time, perfely} bones of real ekpbants, determined, that they belonged | 'S/ 
fields. f 1 Rant. 10 yu Eat 1 with the oxen in the to oo oma ſpecies of animal ; bow Dr. * os diſ- F 

The N - 277+ 9 bs 5 covered, on a more accurate examination, that they ate „ 

they our of Ceylon have been ſo long hunted, that | very different from thoſe of the elephant, and belong to | 

All's (lane Pi tor their mortal enemy, and ſeldom | another animal. The tuſks of the true elephant have a 

but if a Rs, and kill him wherever they meet him; | flight lateral bendz but thoſe brought from America 

dead, they nere upon the £79999, and pretend to be] have a larger twiſt, or ſpiral curye, towards the iſt 
| er meddle with him. Several people have, | ſmaller end: the grinders of the latter are made likg 0; 
. U. No 141, = 3 3 0 thoſe wy 
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© double row of high and conic” proce 


+ ivory, Dr. Hunter concludes, that genuine ivory muſt 


Dutch, is a 


The elephantiafis is thus denominated, becauſe thoſe 


E L E 


thoſe of, a carnivorous animal, bein furniſhed with a | 
to maſticate, and not to grind its food; whereas, thoſe 
of the elephant are flat, and ribbed tranſverſely on their 

ſurface : beſitles, the thigh bone is of a very diſpro- 


-  tuſks, when cut and poliſhed by the workmen in ivory, 
did not differ in texture and appearance from the true 


be the production of two different animals, and not of 
the elephant alone; and that the animal to which theſe 


bones belonged may be the ſuppoſed elephant or mams- | 
mouth of Siberia, and other parts of the world, which] 


is yet unknown. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. art. 5. 
ELEPHAN T's foot, in Botany. See ELEPHANTOPUS. 


"ELErHanT's head, in Botany, a ſpecies of the rhinanthus. | 


See LOUSEWORT, 5 3 
EL ETHANT-caterpillar, a name given by ſome authors to 


a ſpecies of inſect, commonly known in Ireland by the 


name of Comnaught-werm, and ſuppoſed to be poiſonous 
do cattle which feed on it, See Connaught Worm. _ 
' ELernanT's noſes or elephants neuſe, as it is called by the 


ſnout to the trunk of an elephant. It is a very ſingular 
ſpecies, the lower jaw running out into a very long and 
ſharp-pointed ſpine*: it is round-bodied, and beautifully 
variegated with ſpots, and has on each fide a green line 


running from head to tail. It is caught in falt-waters. | 


Ray's Ichthyogr. app. p. 4. 
* ELFPHANT, water, fee HiPPOPOTAMus. 


© ELEPHANTIASIS, in Medicine, a kind of leproſy, called 


alſo lepra Arabum, in conttadiſtinction to the /epra Gre- 
corum, which is another diſeaſe. | | 


* ſeized therewith have their arms and legs big ſwollen, 


and tumorous; the ſkin bloated, yet rough to the touch, | 
anch all wrinkled and rugoſe like the ſkin of an ele- 


© phant, | 


world; at leaft in theſe days. Some authors call it /zon- 


; tiaſis, and others ſatyriaſis. The Greeks call it Ac gav- | 
Fiss, and ſometimes ex, elephant; alſo e ,x, 


and gacgayri2ou®. The elephantiafis Græcorum, or lepr- 
Arabum, is deſcribed by Deodatus as a contagious diſ- 
eaſe, infecting the body with a variety of evils. | 


In the'lepra Arabum, the ſkin is beſet with a dry ſcabby | 


cruſt : as in the former caſe the ſalts, being left deftitute- 
of their humidity, are not ſo active, and therefore affect 
only the cuticle; in the latter caſe theſe ſalts, with their 
vehicle, crowding faſter than they can 'be evaporated. 


_- through the pores of the ſkin (being ſtill in fore, and 


ſo more cauſtic) corrode deeper, and eat not only the 
cuticle, but the excretory veſſels, and ſurface of the 
{kin itſelf, which thereby exudes a liquor ſomewhat 
thicker than uſual ; which, when the thinneſt and moſt 


cruſt-or ſcab, which is the diſtinguiſhing character of 


this diſeaſe. a | 


Galen defines the lepra, an effuſion of thick diſorderly 


- * 


blood, that corrupts the Whole habit of the body; Avi- 
cCenna calls it an aniverſal cancer. on 


The lepra always begins within-fide, a long time before | | 
it appears without-ſide. It was frequent in Europe in| 


the tenth and eleventh centuries, but ſeems at preſent 

_ almoſt extinct; unleſs we allow the venereal diſeaſe to 
be the ſame with the lepra, as was the opinion, among 
many others, of the learned Pitcairn; and has been 


lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becket, in a 


diſeourſe expreſly on the ſubject, in the Philoſophical 
e . On e | | 
The ſymptoms of the ancient /epra, as laid down by 
Galen, Aretæus, Pontanus, Ægineta, Cardan, Varanda, 


Gordon, -Pharzus, and others, are as follow: the pa- 


tient's voice is hoarſe, and comes rather through the 
noſe than the mouth; the blood is full of little white 
thining bodies, like grains of millet, which, upon fil- 
tration, ſeparate themſelves from it; the ſerum is ſca- 
bious, and deſtitute of its natural humidity, inſomuch, 


that ſalt applied to it does not diffolve ; it is ſo dry, that] 


vinegar poured on it boils; and is fo ſtrongly bound to- 
8 by little imperceptible threads, that calcined 
ead thrown into it ſwims. The face reſembles a coal 
half extinct, unctuous, ſhining, and bloated, with fre- 
* quent hard knobs, green at bottom, and white at top. 
The hair is ſhort, ſtiff, and brinded, and not to be torn 
off without bringing away ſome of the rotten fleſh to 
which it adheres : if it grows again, either on the head 
or chin; it is always white. Athwart the forehead run 
large wrinkles or furrows, from one temple to the other 


es, as if deſigned | 


"© Portloniite thickneſs to that of the elephant, and has ſome | 
bother anatomical variations. And though the American | 


[pecies of the acus or needle- ſiſn, 'eaupht in 
the Eaſt-Indies, fo called from the reſemblance of its 


©Y 


the eyes are red, and inflamed, and thine like thoſe of a 


tongue dry, and black, ſwollen, 


may be pierced with a needle, without i 
| ing any pain. At laſt the noſe, finger 
; privy, members, fall off entire; and b 


revenues of thofe hoſpitals ; 
feigned themſelves lepers, to be entitled to Perc 


h of St. Lazarus and Mount Carmel in 1664, and the ad 


to other purpoſes. 


be ſeen in the ancient rituals. 


ſtrongeſt medicaments, and the moſt powerful me. 
_ curials are neceſſary. Bathing is judged to be of good it 
TEE I in the %. Dogs and'hares are ſaid to be ſubject to ti 
The elephantiaſis is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 


the hairs fall off, but not on the head. The legs fuel, 
are (emaciated, and full 'of ulcers.” Many other ven 


contact; but the children of the diſeaſed are gener 


brocation and bliſtering, have et cted a cure of thi 


| | | ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partkes 
aqueous 88 evaporated, are condenſed' into that | „ 00T“ 
The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 


were written down the decrees and edigts of the ſenate 
In ſome of theſe books, were regiſtered all the ads and 


ELEPHANTOPUS, of e, and Tv, fool, 


eat; the ears ſwollen, and red, eaten with ul 
the bottom, and encompaſſed with be v 
noſe ſunk, becauſe of t e rotting of the bt $ 

1- 4:05 6 
furrows, and ſpotted with grains 1 wh N Uvideq vi 
vered with ulcers, that die and reviye Og the & 0. 
with white fpots or ſcales, like a fiſh «be each other, 
inſenſible, and when cut, inſtead of blood r0uph, al 
nious liquor. It arrives in time to ſuch 2 4 Yields af, 
ſenſibility, that the wriſt, ſeet, or even the ag wh 

en 

be patient fe 
8, toes, and even 
Y 2 death peculiar 
the patient. It 
freſh apple held n 
and wrinkled 15 f 


to Each of them, anticipate that of 
added, that the body :5 {7 hot, that a 
the hand for an hour, will . {ied 
expoſed to the ſun for a week. 
Matthew Prior ſays, chat in Chiiftendom t. 
fifteen thoufund hoſpitals ſor lepers ; but fl " Tex 
having been diſcontinued for two hundre Nan 
were abuſed, 2 Ys. 


333 2 he 
viſion, which occaſioned their regu'ation in fone _ 


tries, and their entire ſuppreſſion in others, 
In France, they were united to the order of the reliziew 
d 


miniſtration 'of them given to the knights of th t 

See LAZ ARUs. In England they have been _— 
Formerly the cauſes of Tepers were committed 

eccleſiaſtical tribunals; and it was vrohibited i 8 
ſecute a leper before a lay- judge, in regard they ver 
under the protection of the church, which ſeparated 
them from the reſt of the people, by a ceremony ſtil u 


As to the cure, that which proved effectual in that 
ſouthern countries, is found to fail among us, wherethe 


diſeaſe. Among the Indians, a white man is deſpiſe 
this paffing with them for the mark of a keper.. 1 
The elephantiafts of Madeira appears at firſt in the fom 
of tubercles on any or all parts of the body; in tine 
they ulcerate : if they happen on the beard or eye. bro, 


and are hard, white ſcales cover them, and fillures . 
pear in different Parts, though in ſome inſtances the kg 


diſagreeable ſymptoms are obſerved in different patient, 
None are obſerved to receive this diſorder from other by 


ſubject to it. The bark, attended with a proper en. 


diſorder, after mercurials and antimonials haye fail 
London Med. Tranſ. vol. i. p. 23, &c. See LEPROSY. 


of the qualities of elephants. 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſaCtions of tit 
emperors, and the proceedings, acts, &c. of the ſenate 
This we learn from Pollio and Vopiſcus, in the Life 
the Emperor Tacitus, where he obſerves, that jn.the 
ſixth preſs of the Ulpian library, was kept one of theſe 
libri elepbantini; wherein, for a long courſe of time, 


proceedings of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome 
in others, the proceedings and events in the provinces 
the armies, &c. There were about thirty-five large bo. 
lumes of them, as many as there were tribes. In them 
were likewiſe contained the births, and claſſes of hy 
citizens, with the muſters, and all things belopging e 
the cenſus, They were renewed every five years FF 
the cenſors, and were all anciently kept in the &Ianvmy 
or public treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. oy 
Vigenere, and ſeveral others, believe theſe books to haf 


been called elephantine, by reaſon of their enormous bull: 


but Loiſel, on the ſeventeenth chapter of the eleventi 
book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a different etymologſ 
and aſſures us, they were called elephantine, becauity 
compoſed of wy leaves or tablets, which nr nll 
knows is a production of the elephant. See alga 
foot, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſta pogo N 
gregata claſs. Its characters are theſe: the — 
are collected in one common involucrum, each 755 1d 
ing four or five florets, , which are tubulous, and * 0 
into five equal parts, they have i've very Ne 
ſtamina; in the bottom is {ituated an oval e, 
which afterwards becomes a ſingle compteſſed c 


ag ran I acenta. 
crowned with briſtles, and fitting on 2 naked Pen 


1 


Her the tiro ſpecies; natives of the Eaſt and Welt 


Nag 
the Indies. pt | 3 | ed 
4 )))) ar ib cet 
2 EA 15 the Materia. Madica, a name uſed by ſome 
00 * thors for the common ſmall cardamom of the ſhops. 
* II EV A110, in Proſody; the-ſame as ar ſis. See ARSIS. | 
nd ELEVATION, the altitude of height of any thing. See 
1 ; X 11 r N | 15 i 
8 6 5 e is formed from elevare, fo raife or lift up. ; 
den, Fuev aTION.of -a Har, or other point, in the ſphere, 1s an 
feel, arch of the vertical circle, intercepted between fuch 
eren ; ſtar, or other point, and the horizon. . f 8 
lan Hence, as the meridian is 2 vertical circle, a meridian 


l | altitude or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the 


Win meridian, is an arch of the meridian, intercepted be- 
15 f men that point and the T.. Palo nh 

IEVATIon of the pale, denotes the altitude of the pole 
Vere I bore the horizon of any place, or an arch of the meri- 
eat Jian, intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 


the 8 in Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 4. AQ being ſuppoſed the 
len 3 HR 42 horizon, HZ N the meridian, and 
a P the pole; PR is the elevation of the pole. | 
dan, jn which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or 


9 depth, See DEPRESSION. 
gion | 


e ad. the place; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted 


'etted 
0 the 


1 fame diſtance, or number of degrees, between London, 


arch of the ſame meridian, intercepted between the 
equator and the zenith. Thus, the north pole is elevated 


arated 


Ail ol northern latitude. 


Pots and ATI B EH oo 
ELEVATION of the eguator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs 
than a quadrant, intercepted between the equator and 
the bortzomof the pla eme. 
Thus AQ, as before e the. equator, HR the 
borizon, P the pole, and HZ PN the meridian; HA is 
the elevation of the equator. Dee EQUATOR. | 


thode 
ele the 
mer. 
od ute 
to thi 
ſpiſet 


e form 
15 . arealways equal to a quadrant; conſequently, the greater 


Dro the elevation of the pole, the leſs the elevation of the equa- 
ſwel, tm, and vice verſa. . e 


es . 
ie lep 
en 
tients, 


circle 3 conſequently, HA PR is a quadrant. . 
| ELLvaTION of the equator, to find the. Find the elevation 


a” the article PoLE. Di ey a need | 
ae | SubtraQt the elevation found from a quadrant, or 90 
of tha what remains is the elevation: of the equator. Thus, the 
failed elevation of the pole 519 327, being ſubtracted from 90, 
. leaves the elevation. / the equator 380 7. 
tales EVATION, in Architecture, denotes a draught or deſcrip- 


nent ill its aprig ht or orthograpby, See ORTHOGRAPHY. 


'r the EtvaTion is alſo uſed in ſome writers of perſpec- |. 
ſenate tive for the ſcenography, or perſpeCtive repreſenta-| 


tion of the whole body or building. See DCENOGRA- 


Life PHY, 


in the 


5 


ng of the maſs wherein the prieſt hoiſts or raiſes the hoſt, 


Aae with the cup above his head, for the people to adore it, 


to and hey having firſt conſecrated and adored it himſelf. 
zome; he prieſt who ofliciates at maſs, rings a bell at the ele- 


ck Lale, to appriſe the people to caſt their eyes upon their | 


ge 10- den-formed Saviour, and adore him. 


* 


| them dt. Lewis decreed, that they ſhould. fall on their knees at 


8 t - - * © . 1 
of the cvatton, in imitation of certain religious whom he 


1 =o . op 
ring to es not name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la- 


8 with lappe, ſtill obſerve this CEFemon of roſtrati n them- 
arium, ves at the elevation, Luk 8 


(1a. 108, anele of; in Mechanics,.1s the angle ARB 


| * of direction of 

| AY See PROJECTILE and ANGLE, . 

the 580 4 cannon or mortar- piece, is the angle which 
makes arg the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, 

ILEVAT R the plane of the horizon, | 


ment uſ. , 
bal, —— —5 up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the 


There are dented 


call TY 
ed elevator; triploides, See Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 35. The 


Ls of this inſtrument may be brought nearer 
et are ap len each other, as occaſion by wade Theſe 
ſerew B Cf to the ſound parts of the head, and the 


unis made to lay hold of 7 
clanium to lay hold of the depreſſed. part of the 
2 by turung round the handle D B, after a | 


tion of the principal face or ſide of a building, called | 


E LE 


ſmall hole has been made in the middle of it with 4 
ſharp aul; then, by turning the ſcrew EE, the TREPAN 
at B is raiſed by degrees, and with it the depreſſed part 
of the cranium. The method of doing this is repre- 
ſented in ig. 36. See TREPANNING, The levator made 
lever-wiſe, is a new invention its uſe is in drawing 
teeth.  One-extremnity of it is flat, to reſt on the gum, 
at the bottom of the tooth; and the other hooked, like 


one of the branches of a pelican, to lay hold of the 


tooth. | | | , 
ELEVATOR, in Anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral 


- - muſcles, which do the office of raifing or lifting up the 


. 
* 


* 


r 


The elevation of the pole 18 always equal to the latitude of | 


re, hetween the pole and the horizon, is always equal to the- 


1 32 above the horizon of London; and there is the | 
"2 and the equator z ſo that London is likewiſe in 519 32“ 
rt 71 4 z 


To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place, ſee 


The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, 


Thus, in the figure juſt cited, PA is ſuppoſed by the oy 
- conſtruction a. quadrant; and HA + AP +PRa ſemi- 


der d of the pole, after the manner hereafter directed, under 


r theſe EttvaT1on, in the Romiſh religion, is applied to that part : 


+ 


| 


echanics, fig. 47.) comprehended between the | 
a projectile AR, and the horizontal | 


» ELEVATORIUM, in Surgery, an inſtru- 
bs. aten or cruſhed in with blows, or the | 


WES e an 
elevators, and elevators with three feet, | 


Siculus, lib. v. will have the name 


parts they belong to, of equal import with the Ar Tol- 
LENS and LEVATOR. Such are tjge _ 
ELEVATOR ale naſi, A muſcle, or pair of muſcles. of the 
noſe, of a'pyramidal figure, very narrow, though fleſhy 
at its origination, on the fourth bone of the upper jaw; and 
very broad and thin at its termination on the fide of the ala 
nah, Its action is to pull the ala upwards, and turn it 
... outwards. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. lit. o. 
It is called by Winſlow the tranſverſalis or inferior naris, 
and by Albinus. the compreſſir narii. Coflerivs has de- 
ſcribed it under the name of the parvus naſi muſculus, and 
. Fallopins under that of muſculus alius carneus naß, and 
Riolanus by that of alius externus naſi. „„ 
ELEVATOR aurit, of attollens auriculam, is in reality no 
more than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, with ſome 
fleſh-fibres in it, as it deſcends over the temporal muſcles 


to the upper part of the concha. Its action is ſcarce 


viſible; the auricles being hardly perceived in men to 
have ordinarily any motion at all. See Tab. Anat. ( Myel.) 
fig. 6. n. 3. fige I. n. 112. Ek: 5 
EUEVATOR humeri, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
authors to a muſcle, now generally known under the 
name of the deltoides. See DELTOIDES. | he 
ELeEv aTOR: /abiorum communis, a muſcle of the lips, ariſing 


from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminating. 
at the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. See 


Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 4. 


* 


ELEVATOR labi inferioris, is. a muſcle that ariſes from the 
ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the incifores. It 
deſcends, and paſſes under the zygomaticus, and is in- 


ſerted into the under lip... a 

This, aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ſtrong pair of muſcles, 
ariſing from the gum of the dentes inciſivi, and defcend= 
ing. directly, is inferted into the lower part of the ſkin of 
the chin, and ſerves to pull the ſkin of the chin upwards, 
and confequently to thruſt up the-lip. e 
ELTVATOR labii ſuperioris, ariſes from the upper part of 
the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, and deſcending ob- 
liquely, is inſerted into the upper lip, above the dentes 


inciſivi: it draws up the lip. See Tab. Anat. (44ol. | 


ig 1. u. 3-.and n. 5. 


ELEVATOR cculi, one of the muſculi recti of the eye, 


ſerving to draw it upwards. See RECTUs and EYE. 


ELEVE, a term purely French, though of late uſed alſo . 


in our language. Literally i Ggnibes a diſciple or ſcho- 


Italian, allievo, an apprentice Or novice. N po 
Tt was firſt uſed by the French writers, in. ſpeaking of 


prey; ſuch a painter was an eleve of Da Vinci, of 


ſuch as ſtudied or learned any other art under a maſter. 
In the Royal Academy of Sciences, there were twemy 


are to act in concert with the penſionaries. See ACa- 
 DEMY. 


preſſed, and that of adjoint ſubſtituted in its room; be- 


cauſe every body did not know the ſenſe athxed to it by 


the academy: and now the penfionary academiſts have 
not, as formerly, each of them an eleve; but the eleves 
are become: adjoints, or aflpciates of the academy. ; 
ELEUSINIA, in Antiquity, the myſteries of the goddeſs 
Ceres, or the religious ceremonies performed to her ho- 
nour; thus called from Eleuſis, a maritime town of the 
Athenians, wherein was a temple of that goddeſs, fa - 


maous for the celebration of theſe myſteries. 
Some writers call the city where the Eleuſinia was cele- 
brated, Eleuſinia or Eleujis : Harpocration confirms this 


orthography, in deriving its name from Eleuſinus, a ſon 
of Mercury; to which opinion Pauſanias likewiſe ad- 
heres, in his Attics. Others, who write it Eazyors, 
Advent, ſuppoſe it thus called, becauſe Ceres, after 


urſuit. Diodorus 
leufis to have been 
given this city, as a monument to poſterity, that corn, 
and the art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad 
into Attica, CET Dong. 

The Eleuſinia were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred. ceremo- 


| ped here, and put an end to her 


Were 
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lar, bred up under any one, being formed from the 


aphael, &e. From painting, it came to be applied to 
eleves z and in that of inſcriptions, ten eleves. The eleves 


The denomination eleve, however, has been ſince ſup- 


running over the world in ſearch of her daughter, ſtop- 


nies in uſe among. the Greeks; for which reaſon they 
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which happened in our January. lg wa were only 
by 


Were called myſteries, by way of eminence. They are 
ſaid to have been inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleuſis, 


in memory of the zeal and affection wherewith the | 


Athenians received her. | | 
This is the account Iſocrates gives in his Panegyricz but 
VDiodorus Siculus aſſures us, lib. vi. that the Eleufnia 
were inſtituted by the Athenians, in gratitüde to Ceres, | 
for having inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous and 
ruſtic life : yet the ſame author, in the firſt book of his 
Bibliotheca, relates the thing in another manner. 


A great drought, ſays he, having occaſioned a miſerable 


* 


l 


hour of Jupiter Eleutherjus, and called Blughsrs: 
were held every five years, with races of 3 . 

&c. be — Pindar, Olymp. O * op 
were cele at Platea, the pla 3 
was obtained. e e den 
The Samians had another feſtival of this 8 
nour of the god of Love; and n ho. 
tained their liberty, were wont to keep a ſtated * 
day in remembrance of the happ day on which ly 
were made free. Potter, Archaol: Gree. lib. 3 they 
XX, tom. i. p. 388. | | % Cap, 


famine throughout all Greece: Egypt, which had that | ELFS, or EL vx, called alſo Fairies, the name of deitt 


year reaped a moſt plentiful harveſt, beſtowed pare of | 
rech- 


the fruits thereof upon the Athenians. It was 
theus that brought this extraordinary ſupply of corn; in 
commemoration of which benefaction, Erechtheus was 
created king of Athens, who inſtrufted the Athenians | 
in theſe myſteries, and the manner of celebrating 
them. | | | 
This account comes near to what we are told by Herodotus 
and Pauſanias, viz. that the Greeks acquired the know- | 
lege of their gods and their religion from the Egyp- 
tians. Dd 


'Theodoret, lib. i. Græcanic. Affect. writes that it was | 


Orpheus, not Erechtheus, who made this eſtabliſhment, 
and who inſtituted for Ceres what the Egyptians practiſed 
for Iſis; which ſentiment is confirmed by the ſcholiaſt 

on the Alceſtis of Euripides. . | 

Eleuſis, the city where theſe myſteries were celebrated, 


was ſo jealous of the glory thereof, that, when reduced 


to the laſt extremity. by the Athenians, it would not 
ſurrender but on this condition, that the Eleuſinia ſhould: 
not be taken away; though theſe were no religious ce- 


remonies peculiar to the town, but were held common 


to all Greece, 1 

The matter of theſe myſteries, as related by Arnobius, 
and Lactantius, was an imitation, or repreſentation, of 
what mythologiſts teach of Ceres. They laſted ſeveral 
days; during which, the people ran about with burning 

torches in their hands; ſacrificed abundance of victims, 

not only to Ceres, but alſo to Jupiter; made libations 
from two veſſels, one of them to the eaſt, and the other 


to the weſt; marched in pomp to Eleuſs, making pauſes | 
from time to time, wherein they ſung hymns, and ſa- 

crificed victims; and this they performed, not only in | 
going to Hleuſi, but in returning back to Athens, For 
the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable ſe- 


cret; and the law condemned to death any one who 

| ſhould dare divulge their myſteries. Tertullian, in his 

book againſt the Valentinians, relates, that the figure 
lie wn in the Eleuſinia, and which was ſo expreſly prohi- 

|  bited to be made public, was that of a man's privy parts. | 

Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, like- 


wife make mention of it; but they fay it was the figure |. 


of. a woman's privities. | 
The day after the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled: at Eleufis, 
apparently to examine whether every thing had been ma- 
naged according to order. x | —_ 


There were two kinds of Elew/inia, the greater, and the | 
| tes; thoſe we have been hitherto ſpeaking of were the | 


greater. 


The lffr were inſtituted in favour of Hercules; for that | 
hero defiring to be initiated into the former, and the 


Athenians not being able to gratify him therein, becauſe 
the law prohibited any ſtranger being admitted; being 
loth, however, to give him an abſolute denial, they. in- 
{tituted new Eleuſinia, in which he aſſiſted. The greater 
Were held in the month Boedromion, which anſwered 
to our Auguſt; and the leſſer in the month Antheſterion, | 
brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by degrees; at 
firſt, they were to be puriſied; then admitted to the leſſer 


EHleuſinia; and at laſt initiated in the greater. Thoſe, | 


who were yet only at the leſſer, were called my/e ; and | 
thoſe admitted to the greater, epoptæ, or ephori, i. e. in- 
ſpeftors, They were uſually to undergo a probation of 
five years, before they paſſed from the leſler to the greater. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were contented with a ſingle | 
year; immediately after which, they were admitted to 
the moſt ſecret religious parts of the ceremony. Meur- 
ſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Eleuſinia, where moſt 
of theſe points are proved. | | 
ELEUTHERIUS, Eabepros, in Antiquity, a Greck word, 
ſignifying liberator, or deliverer. It was uſed by the 
Greeks as a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him | 
on occaſion of his having gained them the ery over | 
Mardonius, general of the Perſians, and killed, as they 
fay, 300,000 men of his army; and, by that means, de- 
livered them from the danger they were in of being 
brought under the Perſian yoke. 
The word is formed from eU, free. I 
There were alſo feaſts ſolemniſed on this occafion, in ho- 


— — n » 


— Wy 


honoured among the Saxons, with a ki 
called Alf-blat. Alen 
ELFs-arrotos, a, name 2 by the people of ſome d 
Scotland to certain ſtone-weapons which they fra. : 
which had' been in uſe before tools and weapons of an 
were uſed there. It is not only in Scotland that et 
are found, but in America, and many other Places ak 
They are ſtyled by ſome ceraunia, and thunder-boy; an 
are ſuppoſed to have fallen from the clouds in forme of 
thunder; others, not leſs erroneouſly, ſuppoſe them 
be natural foffils ; but their true origin is from the ck 
manſhip of man, out of common flints, and other "wg 
Woodward's Cat. Fol. ii. p. 52. 5 


the liguſtrum ptiacum, or eaſtern privet. 
ELICA 2 Hiſlory, a he giren by the 
people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of red orpimen, 
found very frequently in that part of the world, and 
given internally, after calcination, in intermitting f. 
vers. . 1 
ELICE, or Herice, in Botany, a name by which the ar. 
cient Greek writers have ſometimes called the willow, 
though its more general name among them is hea. He. 
- oh many inſtances of the willow being called 
elice. | | | 
ELICHRYSUM, in Botany. See Copwten. | 
ELICIT, or ELIcirE, in Ethics, is applied to an act af 
the will, immediately produced by, and of the will, aud 
received within the ſame. . | 
Such are willing, nilling, loving, hating, &c. Tbeſe 
acts are denominated elicit, becauſe, being before in the 
prep of the will, they are now brought forth into ad. 
But they are ſo far intrinſic, that ſome authors conſider 
them as the will itſelf; and deny they ought to be di- 
tinguiſhed from it, any more than light is to be diſtu- 
guiſhed from the ſun. 8 


LIDRION, a word uſed by the early writers in Muti, 


of maſtic, others of raphontic, and others of crude me- 
cury. Some of the chemical writers have alſo made i 
_ expreſs a certain mixed metal, 2 of three part 
one ſilver, another braſs, and the third gold. 
ELIGENDO Viridario. See VIB IDARiöĩ0. 
ELIGIBILITY, in the Romiſh Canon Law. A bull dt. 
gibility is a bull granted by the pope, to certain perſon 
to qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an ollice, 
or dignity, wherEof they were before incapable, by reaſon 
of want of age, birth, or the like. 3 
The word Ty Any of the Latin eligere, to choſe; whenc? 
the word eligibilitas, &Cc. Ew 1 
In ſeveral churches in Germany, a perſon, who is 00: 
of the chapter, cannot be elected bithop, without a bull 
TT EE en oa oo 
ELIGII morbus, a name given by ſome medical witers 03 
fiftula. 12 5 1 : 
ELIGMA, a name given by Nicolaus, Myreplius, - 
. ſome other authors, to that form of medicine now ca 
a linftus, or lambative. 1 
ELIQUATION, in Metallurgy, is a ſeparation of t , 
ferent parts of mixed bodies, by the different Sp 
fire required to melt them. When the nature 9 : 1 
or of metallic mixtures is ſuch, that while one pat 
them melts in the fire, the other, more ret 905 ps 
difficult of fuſion, remains ſtill ſolid : the firſt, v 0 : 
maſs is placed in a mild fire, flows out of the —_ ; 
of the other, and is thus ſeparated from it. wo 
fection of this operation requires a different K J 
the parts that conſtitute the maſs. Lead, ; lie 
melts into one maſs with copper, by 2 itte! C . 
whereas theſe metals cannot diſfolve each other ; 

. F both thele, 
derate one; but if the maſs, compoſed 0 ave 
thus blended together, is afterwards expoſe oh : 

Ty elts, the co 

fire on an inclined plane, the lead alone m maining l 
er becoming only brittle and ſpungy, and re eng 
its ſolid form, even when the lead br * 
This ſeparation, however, is not ſo perfectly or, a0d 
that there ever remains ſome lead in the 4402 oi 
ſome ſmall part of the copper is alſo carrie ja nt 
the lead; wherefore, it is neceſlary for mo ET nion 
that the metals are not mixed in too minute pope os 


| 


ELHANNE, in Betazy, a name given by ſome author ty | 


in ſeveral very different ſenſes ; ſome ufing it as the name 


E LI 


ach part only of lead were td be mixed 
for if one * 8 mall proportion of copper 
- 2 ad, the ſeparation, by eliquation, could not be 
1. | | | 
effected. gary alſo, in order to make this ope- 
It 1s 7 eee that ate capable either 
* he force by which the different parts co- 
0 
here togethe's n tures of the other metals will not be 
r, Nr of copper and lead, without the ad- 
ſepalate her ſubſtances. For inſtance, gold, ſilver, 

1 copper, melted together, and perfeCtly blended by 
- 1 with one another, remain in the ſame ſtate 
that as ree of fire: to make the eliquation of the = 
MN therefore, out of ſuch a mixture, the ſame 


mixture of ot 


| 10 be uſed as in the operation of precipitation 
a 1 Jaber added, in this caſe, does indeed diſ- 
In / the copper to abandon the gold and ſilver; but if | 
l; hele two, as it molt commonly happens, are mixed in 
0, | very ſinall quantity with, a very large one of copper, 
nd then you cannot yet obtain the ſeparation of them; for 
of reſide, that very ſmall quantities are no more to be ſe- 
0 :rated here than in the former inſtance of copper and 
the lead, ſulphur renders. the copper fluid by almoſt the 
es, {ame degree of fire by which the filver and gold are 
melted; a conſiderable quantity of lead muſt therefore 
to he added in this caſe, that by the help of that addition, 
the gold and filver may be fuſed in a gentle fire, and the 
the copper thus ſeparated from them. TIM | 
ent, Precipitations, b this method, and by fuſion, are both 
and of infinite uſe in Metallurgy z for, by means of them, 
ſes minute portions of gold and filver may, without any] 
great expence, be ſeparated from a large mals of other 
_ metals, which it has not hitherto been found poſlible to 
= effect with advantage by any other method. Cramer, | 

8 Att. Aſſ. 188. 1 | 1 
auled FLIRE, fee Cox GE delire. | | | 

| ELISION, in Grammar, the cutting off, or ſuppreſſing a4 
| wwel at the end of a word, for the ſake of ſound or 

2 of meaſure. „ „„ 

„and Elifons, excepting in poetry, are but little known in 

Engliſh z in Latin, French, &c. they are frequent, and 
[hel conſiſt moſtly in ſuppreſſions of the final a, e, and i: as 
n the n Phillida amo ante alias. Si ad vitulum ſpectes, &c. | 
0 10. h writing, eliſans are often marked by an apoſtrophe] 
nfider 3 egon” quem queram © for egone. Emin' ego te? for emine. 
— 5 for veniſline, & c. Ceit eſperance, for cette; homme, 
iu orle homme. | IT 

5 In the pronunciation we make frequent elifions, but do 
dcin, not mark them in writing: thus we write riſgue it, but 
— pronounce ri, it. So the French pronounce un' ame, 
© mei. but write une ame. In effect, they never mark any! 
ade It lla but at the end of the monoſyllables je, ne, le, ie, 
= 

unction / before il; nor a, but in /a. 

In poetry, * ſyllable a 186 . pens elided, is 
of th never reckoned 3 and great care is taken to avoid the 
erſonh chlling of ſyllables where there is no eliſn, this making 
office, what they call a hiatus or chaſm. e | | 
real dome reduce the ecblipfis under the head of eliſions; as 

n non/irum, horrendum, ingens, &c, See ECTHLIPS1s. 
rhea oN, in Pharmacy, &c. the infuſing, feething, 
15 en boiling of any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, 
2 and for a conſiderable time; amounting to what, in the 
a bull Geſſing of meat, we call flewmg. „ | 
DE formed from the Latin, Haare, to boil, or 

liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring or riv 

and Water > tons, is ſpring or river 
** * . ee they uſe ſpirit, milk, 

. ; E ordinar | g , 3 | | 3 | 
TT de e rte en ke be, 
grees of though it is ſometimes & 7 uſed on fre 105 ab of 10 | 
h mals, plants, &c. of their cruditie i el a to ſoften 
part al and make $a —.— Cad les, as well as to loiten 

and medi nder; to take away from foods or 
caments any diſagreeable taſt her ill quality! 
hen the to ſeparate the earth 8 e taſte, or other ill quality; 
terſlices tentions. or groſſer parts; and for other in- 

a DecoQtion 3, 3 2 
wi at n Is = fort E GO. 2 DECoCTION. 
ne dann from a mixture of 2 li ner 3:98 by _— 
ng fue, em in a Proper menſtruum al ingredients, by infuſing 

a mo- Mena 7 1. 

** pry e * Fd word from the Arabic, elicfir, pro- 
o a wild af breakin 0 action, becauſe elixirs have the force 
the cop rom the Lew wh others, more naturally, derive it 
ining l. lence; others alecfiro, an artificial extraction of ſome 
ut of i tw, q, rom the Greek, 8aatov, oil, and cope, 
ide, but tal part of e extract of the gil, which is the efſen-| 
er, 0d I bel or % 1 others from the Greek verb, axsteo, 
her 4%, becauſe of th 
ray 0 | on irs, we ot the great ſuccours we receive 
erimem mn ellxir is 82 5 
a” Vol. II. No "7 a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor or Juice, 


or of procuring an eaſier flux of the] 


E L 1 


efficacious parts of ſeveral mixed 
to it by infuſion and maceration. 7 9 COM 
Quincy defines it, a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, 
and a liquor thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than 
an ordinary tincture. | 3 


odies, communicated 


ſame manner as a ſingle body in a magiſtery. 
Spirits drawn from vegetables, i. e. the ſtrong or ſpi- 


— 


of the other ingredients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit 
ef wine is the beſt and moſt commodious menſtruum of 
all. | 
| Quacks abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abundance 
of {imple extracts, or tinctures, only to put them off at 
the higher price. Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word 
quinteſſence, Ty | | 
ELIxIR ales, a name given in the late London diſpenſa- 
tory to the medicine commonly known by the name ot 
elixir proprietatis, which is there alſo ordered to be made 
in the following manner: take tincture of myrrh a 
quart, powder of aloes, and fine ſaffron, of each three 
_ ounces; digeſt them a due time, and then preſs off the 
tincture, and filter it for uſe. Pemberton's London 
Diſp. p. 283. | | | 


penſatory to the elixir afthmaticum of Quincey, which is 
there ordered to be made thus: _ er 
Take flower of benjamin, and ſtrained opium, of each a 
dram; camphire, two ſcruples; eſſential oil of aniſeeds, 


and is uſeful in many diſorders of children, particularly 


o to 100 drops. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. 283. 
ELIXIR, ſacred, is prepared by infufing ten drams of rhu- 


two pints of French brandy, for two or three days, and 
then ſtraining the liquid. This uſeful ſtomachic purge 
may be taken ſrom one ounce to an ounce and a half. 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 744. | : 
EL1xIR ſalutis. Take of ſena leaves, cleared of their ſtalks, 
four ounces; of guaiacum chips, of dried elecampane- 
root; of the ſeed of aniſe, caraway, coriander, and of 
1:quorice-root, of each two ounces; of ſtoned raiſins, 
eight ounces; and ſteep theſe ingredients in four quarts 
of French brandy, cold, for four days; and then ſtrain 


more than this. James. See TincTUuRa Senæ. 
ELIXIR, flomachic, is prepared by boiling two ounces of 
gentian-root, one ounce of Curaſſoa oranges, and half 


then ſtraining out the elixir. This is an elegant ſto- 


complaints. A large doſe allo relieves the gout in the 
ſtomach. Buchan. | EH: | | 


of oil of vitriol; and after the fæces have ſubſided, 


filtring the elixir through paper in a glaſs funnet. This 
is an excellent medicine for hyſteric and hypochondriac 


z 2 7 5 afflicted with flatulencies, ariſing from a re- 


1 <Q 


in a glaſs of wine or water, or of any bitter infuſion; 

and the doſe may be from 10 to 40 dreps. Buchan. 

ELIXIR proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Para- 
celſus, compoſed of aloes, myrrh, and ſaffron ; the 

* tinCture or eſſence whereof is drawn, by putting them to 
diſſolve or digeſt with ſpirit of ſulphur : ſome add ſpirit 
of wine to the ſpirit of ſulphur. . 


Crollius takes this elixir to be the balm or balſam of the | 


- ancients; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the 
natural balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and 
ſtomach, purifies the blood, and promotes perſpiration. 


ſtone, or the powder of projection; and ſometimes for 


called, by way of excellence, the grand elixir. 

Thoſe two things molt alchymiſts take to coincide ; fo 
that what will make gold, they think, will cure all. 
diſeaſes. See PHILOSOPHERS ne. | 
The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. 
ELIXIS, a name given by ſome of the Old Mriters to that 
form of medicine now called a LINCTUS, | 


— 


2 


to be taken inwardly, rg the pureſt, and moſt . 


Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as a compound magiſtery, . 
i. e. a compound of various bodies, changed after the 


rituous waters of vegetables are uſually the bafis of zlixirs, 
and the menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence _ 


ELIXIR paregericum, a name given in the late London dif: 


half a dram; rectified ſpirit of wine, a quart: digeſt all 
together a proper time, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. 
This allays tickling "__ relieves difficult breathing, 
in the hooping-cough. The doſe for an adult is from 


barb, cut ſmall 3 6x drams of Soccotorine aloes, in pow- 
der; and half an ounce of leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in 


out the ſpirit for uſe. Daffy's elixir is ſaid to be little 


an ounce of Virginia ſnake-root, and infuſing them for 
three or four days in two pints of French brandy, and 


machic bitter. A ſmall glaſs, twice a day, relieves in 
flatulencies, indigeſtion, want of appetite, and ſimilar 
ELIXIR of vitriol., acid, is prepared by gradually mixing 


one pint of the aromatic TINCTURE with three ounces 


laxation or debility of the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is 
to be taken on an empty ſtomach, twice or thrice a day, . 


ELIxIR, among the Alchymifts, is uſed for the philoſophers 


an univerſal medicine, which will cure all diſeaſes, | 
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tween the two hands when ſtretcheg 3 
5 3 only the cubit. 0 1 forth 3 but Oueth 
he els, which occur moſt frequently in .. 
Engliſh and Flemiſh ; the ell Engl lng wa ue 
nine inches, or one yard one quarter Engliſh de et 
the ell Flemiſh contains twenty-ſeven inches ny 
quarters of a yard; ſo that the el Engliſh is t or thres 
miſh ell, as five to three. o the he. 


M: Ricard, in his Treatiſe of Commerce, 


LR, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the cervus or 8 rA. The | 
alle, or ell, is an animal ſo differently deſcribed by the 
ancients, that it is evident, 7 either knew very little | 
ol it, or elſe different writers have deſcribed different 
animals under this name. Pliny tells us, that the % 
_ reſembles the horſe ; but that it is diſtinguiſhed by the | 
length of the neck, and largeneſs of its ears. Solinus f 
fays, that it reſembles the mule; and both authors add, | 
that its upper lip is ſo large, that it cannot feed without | | 
moving backwards. Pliny, from report, affirms the | ells thus: an hundred ells of Amſterdam are e 
fame of the machlis, an animal of Scandinavia. Some] ninety-eight three quarters of Brabant, 8 to 
have compared the elk to the goat, and others to the ſtag. | Bruſſels; to N e and an half of En ws and 
Some ſay it was of a duſky yellowith colour; but Cæfar,, France; to an hundred and twenty of ers 
in his Commentaries, repreſents it as variegated with] Francfort, Leipfic, and Cologne; an Ae "gi, 
fpots. Pauſanias tells us, that it reſembled the ſtag kind, | twenty-hve of Breſſaw; an hundred and ten of Be . 
but was Rke the camel in the length of its neck. In the] and Drontheim; and an hundred and ſeventern” 
| Linnzan ſyſtem, the el is a ſpecies of the cervus or | Stockholm. 0 
DEER, with horns, having ſhort beams fpreading into | ELLIPOMACROSTYLA, in Natural Hiftory, the nine 
large and broad palms; one fide of which is plain, of a genus of cryſtals, The word is derived from th 
and the outmoſt furniſhed with ſeveral ſharp ſnags. It] Greek, #axmis, imperfef?, haupòs, ling, an; e 
has no brow antlers: under the throat it has a ſmall ex-] column, and expreſſes an imperfect cryſtal, with a 1, 
creſence. | column. The perfect figure of cryſtal being a can 
- The elk is a wild beaſt, found in the foreſts of Mufcovy, | terminated by a pyramid at each end; thoſe wh 
_ Sweden, and Pruffia ; but more abundantly in Canada, | want this character are eſteemed imperfect; and acer. 
and moſt parts of North America. | ingly the bodies of this genus are defined to be imperied 
It is about the 6ze and figure of a mule, only its ſnout | cryſtals, with ſingle pyramids; one end of their column; 
bigger, its tail ſhorter, its feet cloven; and that it bears | being affixed to ſome ſolid body, and compoſed of thin 
a large ramage, or horn, like that of a deer. That ana-] and flender hexangular columns, terminated by hex. 
tomized, in the Royal Academy of Sciences, was five] angular pyramids. Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpe 
feet ſeven inches long. 110 hair is brown, about the] cies. See. Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. | 
length of that of a goat 3 all being'very elaſtic, is uſed | ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the mme 
for matreſſes; its ears nine inches long, and four broad; of a genus of cryſtal. The word is derived from th 
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and its tail not above two inches; its neck ſhort and 
thick; its ſkin ſtrong and hard, though thin; ſo that, 
according to Linnzus, it will turn a muſket ball : its 


fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of the female: the | 


tongues, eſpecially, are much commended, and are often 
brought to us from Ruſſia; and the ligaments of its 


joints exceeding ſtrong, which has occaſioned ſome au- 


thors to ſay, that its legs had no joints at all; and that 
it was this made it fo ready at ſliding on the ice, to ſave 
itſelf from the wolves. It neither runs, nor bounds, 


but its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwifteſt running of a 


deer. See Tab. II. Quadrupeds, No. 10. 
The hunting of the elk, is one of the principal and moſt 


agreeable employments of the favages of Canada, Aca- 


dia, &c. They chooſe a time when the ſnow is on the 


ground, in which the beaſt is apt to ſink and ſtick. 


When they have killed enough with their fire-arms to 
feaſt for ſeveral days, they flay them, and ſend the ſkins 


to the manufacturers, who dreſs them in oil, like the buf-| 


falo-ſkin. | | = 
The ſavages likewiſe take care to cat off the left hind- 
foot of each beaſt, eſpecially if it be a female; the hoof 


of which foot is that applauded remedy for the falling- 


ſickneſs. Ro, 
Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the elf, the 
northern people watch the occaſion when it falls down 


of the epilepſy, which it frequently does; and that they | 
lay hold of it before it can recover ſtrength enough to put 


its left foot in its ear, which cures it immediately. 


And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue in the cure 
of that diſeaſe had its riſe. The Germans call it elend, 


that is, miſery, becauſe of the miſery it is reduced to, in 


falling ſo often into the epilepſy, though it has its remedy 


always about it; which has given reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the virtue attributed to it is fabulous. i 


Accordingly, Olaus Magnus ſays, it is the outer hoof of 


the right foot that the #/k 8 in its ear to cure the 
epilepſy ; which being impoſſi 
Olaus only ſpoke of it by way of ſneer. 


a thick column. The bodies of this genus are ene, 
body, and terminated at the other by an hexangular ys 
ramid. Of this genus there are only two known fy; 


ELLIPSIS, in Geometry, one of the conic feQtions, pop 


or defeCtive of, the rectangles under the parameter ut 


lines being drawn to any point, aſſumed at pleaſur i 


Or, taking the ellipſis, as geometricians frequently 00 
for the ſpace contained or included within this 2 
line, it is defined a figure, contained under one ſing 
| oblong line, and having two unequal axes or _ 
A and DE. The greater axis of the ellipfs, or l 


* „* 6 n ˖˙ —— 


ble, it ſhould ſeem as if | 3 
; I The two axes are the two greateſt diameters l 


Greek, zus imperfect, ru N, thick, and gubag un. 
lumn, and expreſſes a cryſtal of the imperfect kind, wit 


compoſed of an hexangular column, conſiderably thit 
and ſhort, and affixed irregularly at one end to ſome {ul 


cies. See Tab. of Feffils, Claſs 3. 


larly called an oval. „ 
The word is formed from the Greek, ent Lig, deficing 
a denomination which the ancient Greek geometricus 
gave this figure, becanſe, among other properties, tis 
is one, that the fquares of the ordinates are leſs tha, 


abſciſſes. | | = 
The ellipſis, defined it from its form, is a regular or 
tinued curve line, including a ſpace that is longer tha 
broad, wherein are two points equally diſtant from tt 


two extremities of the length; from which, two ry! 


the ellipſa, their ſum is equal to the length of tir 
ö 5 0 
Thus, in the ellipfs AEB DM, &c. (Tab. Conics, ff. l 
the lines Fa and f a drawn from the two points Faal 
f, equally diftant from the two extremes A and Þ, 8 
equal to AB. | 


right line reprefenting the length of the ellipfs ag 
of the ſpace included by the ellip/is, is called i *. 
verſe axis or diameter; and the leſſer axis, repre 
the breadth of the ellipfys DE, the conjugate or ſecond 1 
The two axes always biſect each other at right 03" 
See AXIS. - c he 


f other different dit 


He adds, that the blows which the elk deals are ſo ſtrong, | ellipfs; but there are an infinity o 
that with its hind-feet it will even break the trees; meters. See DIAMETER, &c. _ 

and with its fore-feet pierce the hunters through and | ELLiPs1s, the centre of an, is the point 
through; though they are inoffenſive animals, unleſs | axes interfect. See CENTER. -. equal 

they are wounded, or in the rutting ſeaſon. | The two points F and f, in the grouer oy Vet 
Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genu-| diſtant from the extremes thereof A an hi b wwo linch 
ine elks claws; but as their virtue is very equivocal, | the foci, or umbilici of the ellipſi;; from Which. 

not to ſay imaginary, there is no great harm in being | 


C, wherein the tan 


| : i eady 0 
drawn to the circumference of the ellipfts, 93 alreach 
deceived. 


. C 5 
ſerved, are equal to the greater axis. dee oc, 
it as 2 conic ſect! 


Er, in Ornithology, a name by which many have called the] The ellipfs, conſiderin a ne. ig beſt 0 
cygnus ferus, or wild ſwan. See Sw an. * | a curve, ariſing from the ſection of the _ rodudich 
ELKE, is mentioned in our Statutes, as a kind of yew to] fined from its geneſis, or the manner 0 ent o the 


thus: an ellipfs is a curve line, produce | | 
right cone A BC (fg. 21. Ne 2.) by 2 251 the u 
through both its ſides, in ſuch mannel, as it 
of the ſection D E meets with the diam ne hen 


make bows of. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 9. 
ELL, wha, a meafure, which obtains, under different de- 

nominations, in moſt countries. | 

The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, 


ftuffs, linens, filks, &c. are uſually meaſured, or eſti- 
mated, anſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of Eng- 
land, the canna of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palin 
of Sicily, &c. 


Servius will have the ell to be the ſpace contained be- 


* 
1 5 


. - 0 
duce a circle; or again, by cutting an 


a 

AB produced to F; or fo that the cutting P. in fr. 

parallel to the baſe, in which caſe the * 5 I 
n 


e cutting plane 


* 


any oblique direction, ſo that fh 


ſubcontrary to the baſe. 05 


V 


ap wy of its known properties aſſumed, | 10. To determine the ſubtangent PT (hg. 25.) and ſubs 
Or, defining 5 4 et wherein the 2 of the ſemi- normal PR in an ellipfs. © the 22 55 to the pa- 
wth, | an alli is M is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the] rameter, ſo is the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the 
| ordinate 4PB, as the parameter is to the axis. centre to the $8UBNORMAL. . 
I Al AB za, the parameter b, P My, AP=x,| 11. The rectangle under the ſegments of the axis, is 
0 tet if CEP 15 ; conſequently ay*=abx—bx*. equal to the rectangle under the diſtance of the ſemi- 
d i 5 Th pa | | ordinate from the centre into the 8VBTANGENT. 
t * See Coxic ſcclion. 2 „ 12. As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre 
eke. nee, 1. b = or a AN that is, the] is to half of the axis, ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of 
90 Hence, I. OY we 5 A er the ſubtangent intercepted between the vertex of the 
at's ſauare of the ſemi-ordinate 1s equal to t Fa 2 * ellipſis and the tangent. 125 | 

+ the parameter into the abſciſs, abating another rectangle | 1g. The rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the 


7 of the ſame abſciſs into a fourth proportional to the axis, apſeiſs PC, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegments 
rg parameter, and abſciſs. | 7 . of the axis. Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi- axis A C is 
l n 4. ELLirsis, 1 find the ww par — em He nale] equal to the rectangle of CT, into PWC. 

| if on. The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinate, in] 14. The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance 


* an ellipfis, being given, the axis is found, by making] of the grdinate from the centre, 1s equal to the difference 
2 


SA . 15 U then 2. —＋ 2 T & 14 74. of the ſquare of this diſtance, and the ſquare of the 
Hin 1.57 3 b a | tranſverſe ſemi-axis, . | 
om the | The axis AB, the abſciſs AP (fig. 22.) and the ſemi- 15. In an ellipſi, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate to any 


| J. nate PM, being given, the parameter AG is thus] diameter is to the ſquare of the conjugate ſemidiameter, 
11 OT” inks AI=PM; and from A, through M, draw as the reQtangle under the Abs of the diameter is to 
column the right line AL. In J erect a perpendicular LI; then, = 9 of 45 er A opens | on relation 
wht „ | | of the ſemi-ordinates to the diameters is the ſame as to 
.. fjnce AP PM: : AI:LI= 5 P roduce PM to O, the axes; and the parameter of any diameter is a third 
perted | £5 3331 5 Proportional to that diameter and its conjugate. For 
column au PO=LI=L; and from B, through O, draw the | other properties of the ellipſe, ſee Conc ſection. | 

| x | | Infinite ellipſes are thoſe defined by the equation ay" a 
 =ba®Xa—a® which ſome call elliptoides, if m be greater 
| than 1, or n greater than 1. | 
AB, and therefore = TA —: this will be the para- In reſpect of theſe curves, the ellipſis of the former kind 


af + ht line BG. In A ereR a perpendicular G A, which | 


ity will be a fourth proportional to PB, PO, or LI, and 


e name | a x & is called the Apollonian ellipſis. : 

rom th meter required. 333 . It has been long known, that if a parallelogram, circum- 
900 0 th 4. The axis AB, and the parameter AG, being given, | ſcribed about a given ellipſe, have its ſides parallel to the 
dd, with we can aſſign every abſciſs, as B P, its ſemi-ordinate PN, | conjugate diameters, then will its area be of an inva- 
eryſtily by drawing a line G B to the parameter A G, which is] riable or given magnitude, and equal to the reQtangle | 
ly thid perpendicular to the axis A B; then, erecting a perpen-| contained by the axes of the figure; but this is only a 
me {oli dicular PN, make PL=PH. Laſtly, on AL deſcribe | cafe of a more general propoſition : for if, upon any 
zular pj a ſemicircle. = 3 5 diameter produced without the elizp/e, you take two 
Own fit To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, | points, on each ſide of the centre, at equal diſtances 


| &c. of an ellip/s. From B to L (fig. 21.) ſet off half the] from it, and four tangents be drawn from theſe points 
Sy Pops | parameter, then will CL=za—$b. In the centre C| to the ellipſe, thoſe tangents will form a parallelogramz 
erect a perpendicular CK, meeting the ſemicircle de-| which is always. of a given or invariable magnitude, 
deficng ſcribed on AL: thus will CK Y (ta- tab); there-| when the ellip/e is given, if the ratio of thoſe diſtances 
etricias fore, making CF=CK, F will be the focus. The lat-] to the diameter be given; and when the ratio of thoſe 
ties, ti ter equation furniſhes us with this theorem. I diſtances to the ſemi-diameter is that of the diagonal of 
efs tha If the axis AB be cut in the focus F, the rectangle un-] a ſquare to the fide (or of / 2 to 1) the parallelogram 
erers u der the ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubqua-| will have its ſides parallel to the conjugate diameters. 
| druple of the rectangle under the parameter and the | Phil. Tranſ. No. 468. p. 326. e . 
ular cor als, | 3 5 I Triangles, trapezia, or polygons, of any kind, may be 
er the . The parameter and axis AB given, the conjugate | determined, which, circumſcribed about a given ellp/e, | 
from th axis is eaſily found, as being a mean proportional be- are always of a given magnitude. For 
two rot | tween the axis and parameter: conſequently, the para-] If, upon any diameter produced without the allipſe, any 
leaſuren meter is a third proportional to the greater and leſſer | number of points be taken on the ſame, or on different 
h of tit | axis. Add, that the ſquare of half the conjugate axis is] ſides of the centre, at diſtances from it, that are cach in 
| equa] to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the focus | ſome given ratio to that diameter; and from theſe points 
55 * from the vertex, and its complement to the axis or | tangents be drawn to the ellipſe, in any one certain order; 
1s Fa AFXFB (fg. 21.) | 55 dhe polygon, formed by theſe tangents, is always of a 
d Þ, 2 6. In an ellip/is, the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates PM, given magnitude in a given ellipſe, and is equal ts a po- 
ted 5 Le. ws to each other, as the reCtangles under the  lygon deſcribed by a ſimilar conſtruction about a circle, 
" * pxp of the axis: hence, CD*:PM*::CB*:| the diameter of which is a mean proportional betwixt 
_ * B; conſequently, D C*: CB*::PM*:APx| the tranſverſe and conjugate axis of the ellipſe. 


= ing | 1 0 chat is, the ſquare of the leſs axis is to the ſquare | The polygons inſcribed in the ellipſe, by joining the 
* q 1 * gs as the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate to the | points of contact (thus formed) and the en hovnded 
% AB. 0 7 Te ti b 1. he ſegments of the axis. by the ſemi-diameters, drawn to theſe points, are alſo of | 
the ſes _ ght line F D (fg. 24.) drawn from the focus F, given or determined magnitudes ; and the parts of any 


reſentin | oo page e 2 the Neb ſemi-axis, is equal to | tangent, intercepted betwixt theſe interſeckions of the 
fenen Renee, the © Leite axis AG ; I other tangents with it, or betwixt theſe interſections 
ht angle ae, 4 rs being given, the foci are eaſily and the point of contact, are always in the ſame ratio to 
: - From Cerec 15 * e reater axis A B in C, each other in the ſame figure. See Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
irs of tt e 5 pendicular CD equal to the conju-] vol. i. p. 8. who obſerves that there is an analogous pro- 
erent div 2 F and 1 4 en Aram D, with the interval C A, the] perty of the other conic ſeftions. 
9. To delcribe . ways 6 . IELIIrsis, guadrature of the, See QUADRATURE. 
in the td M, and f M * 5 , he ſum. of two right lines EL LIrs E, rectification of the. See RECTIFICATION. 
” 9 * rawn om each focus of an ellipſu, FIELLIPSsI , in Grammar and Rhetoric, is 2 verbal figure, or 
to the greater 4 the periphery M, being equal | a figure of ſyntax, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſled, or 
ing given, the 2% 3 the conjugate axes of an l ſi be- left out, in a diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood; or, 
the foci P an if 5 i. ealily deſcribed : for, determining | it is a defect or omiſſion of ſome part of a ſentence; 
therein, and Ooh 158 dy directed, and fixing two nails | which muſt be ſupplied in order to render the conſtruc- 4. 
to the length of +! ele nails tying a thread F Mf, equal | tion complete. See on this ſubject the Port Royal La- YH 
the ſoci * ne rho axis AB, and the diſtance of | tin Grammar, vol. ii. p. 168, &c. See ZE UAA. | | 
plied to its OO de ſtretched, and a ſtyle or pin ap- This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport 1 
adh 0 : 7 * or ſweep of the ſtyle or thread | of a violent 8 245 a man is not at leiſure to ſpeak | | | 
9. The rectan 10 ITY. gon an ellipfis. See Conic ſection. every thing out at length, the tongue being too ſlow to . 
arig, is to the { | 5 the ſegments of the conjugate | keep pace with the rapid motions of the mind; ſo that 
of the conju BH. Man's ot its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare | on theſe occaſions we only bring forth broken interrupte 
ence, the ee to the ſquare of the greater axis. | words and expreſſions, which repreſent the violence of a 
| fame relatyn a Ne to the conjugate axis have the] paſſion better than any conſiſtent diſcourſe. LN Wi! 
greater axis e 5 E the co-ordinates to the | F. Boſſu conſiders the ellipfs as a way of diſguifing ſen- TRE 1 
Jugate axis is a . y, the parameter of the con-] tences, by ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould: make the | 'F 
and the greater axis, E Portio! al to the conjugate axis | particular application, and leaving the whole in a kind _ Wal 
| * 5 | of ingenious ambiguity. | | | 
| _ Thus, 1 


E 


. ELLIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL 


Kepler 
not circular, but elliptical; which hypotheſis was after- 


Serlio, Hartman, &c.' endeavour to 


ter is to the tranſverſe axis. 1 | 
2. That the elliptic ſpace is a mean proportional between | 
 ELLieTic Conoid, is the fame with the sPpHER01D. 
ElIIP TIC Specuia, or Mirrors. See Mikkok. 
 ErLLipric Hinding-flairs. See STARS. | 
_ Errieric Vind-mill. 
ELL1PTiC Compaſſes, an inſtrument made uſual 
for the drawing any ellipſis or oval, by one revolution of | 


ELLivTic Dial, is an 
joint to fold together, and the gnomon to fall flat, for | 


— ELLIPTOIDES, an infin 


_ >:1 or-n > I. 


av 


Con 


That is, y y: N=: 2K 4— 29 


ELLYCH 


ELL 


Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus 
to the- laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, fpy 
ZEneas coming to aſſiſt them; upon which the poet ſays, 
Spes addita ſuſcitat iras. Which expreſſion ſignifies either, 


1 


in particular, that the hope they conceive retrieves and | 


augments their courage z or in-general, that the hope of 
aſſiſtance at hand naturally raiſes courage, and gives 
eople new ſtrength. | 
if : poet had added a word, an 
ſuſcitat iras, the paſſage had been expreſsly reſtrained to 
the firſt ſenſe, and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and 
commenced only the application of a ſentence: the ſup- 
reſſion of that word makes it a ſentence in form. 
This, that excellent critic looks bn as one of the fineſſes 
of the Latin tongue, wherein it had vaſtly the advan- 
tage of the modern tongues. Trait. du Poeme Epique, | 
p. 466, &c. | | 


d ſaid, Olin ſpes addita 


| L, ſomething that belongs to an 


ellipſis. 5 
firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are 


wards adhered to by M. Bouillaud. Mr. Flamſteed, Sir 


Iſaac Newton, M. Caſſini, and others, of the later aſtro- 
nomers, have confirmed the ſame; fo that this, which 


was once, by way of contempt, called the elliptic hypothe- 
fis, is now the prevailing doctrine. Sir Iſaac Newton 


demonſtrates, that if any body revolve round another in | 


an elliptic orbit, its centrifugal forces, or gravities, wall 


be in a duplicate ratio; or, as the ſquares of its diſtances | 


from the umbilicus, or focus.  _ | 
demonſtrate, that 
the beſt form for arches, or vaults, is the elliptical. See 
ARCH. See alſo CATENARIA. | 


ference, or curve of the ellipfis. Sec ELL1Ps1s. 


It is demonſtrated, 1. That the el{zptic ſpace is to a circle | 


deſcribed on the tranſverſe ax1s 


„as the conjugate diame- 


two circles deſcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugate axes. 


: 


See WINDMILL. 


an index. „„ ib N | | 
inſtrument uſually of braſs, with a 


the ſake of the-pocket. . a 

By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, &c. See DiaL. | 
fined by the equation a yn f *=b xn xa—x", wherein m 
See ELLIPSIS. 3 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees; as the cubical 
elliptoid, wherein a y*=b x* xa -x. A biquadratic or ſur- 


deſolidal el/zptezd, or that of the third order, wherein | 
[Pu | 


bx Xa—x*. =o | 
If any other ordinate be called v, a 
abſciſs zx; there will bee 


n Tn 3 
bene; 
, 3 
m En r ONT 7 IRIITS N 
A age bx N - : bzuxa— z; 


cylindrical empalement of one leaf, indented in five parts 


at the brim. It has one tubulous petal, whoſe brim is 


cut into five ſegments, which ſpread open; it has four 
ſtamina, two of which are longer than the other, and a 


roundiſh germen, which becomes a roundiſh berry, | 
crowned by the empalement, encloſing eight nuts, which | 
have two cells, with one angular ſeed in each. We have | 
ſpecies of this genus, which grows naturally in 


but one 


the Weſt Indies. 


mory of Europa, Agenor's daughter; who was called 
—_—_— the people of Crete. 
I 


cients, the name of a ſort of tent uſed by the ſurgeons, 
and made of cotton or lint, rolled up into the form of 
the wick of a lamp or candle. See the next article. 


ſort of matter, whatever it was, which ſerved them in 
common uſe for the wicks of their lamps, and had, be- 
fide this, its uſe in ſurgery. Galen expreſly directs the 
uſe of the ſofteſt ellychnium, ſuch as that of Tarſus, in- 
ſtead of ſponge, in chirurgical caſes. But we are far 
from being ee preſent, 

nium of Tarſus was. The commentators have gueſſed, 


Þ> + 


| 


LLIPTIC ſpace, is the area contained within the circum- | 


ly in braſs, þ 


ite ellipſis, i. e. an ellipſis de- 


ud the correſpondent | 
1 IELOANX, a name 


4 
I belongs the delectus verborum, or choice of words. 


5 ELLIS IA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia which treats of the ſeveral properties and orname 


claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a ſmall | 


ELLO TIA, EMeria, among the Greeks, a feſtival in me- 


8, in the medical writings of the An- 


ELLYCHNIUM, a name given, by the ancients, to that 


of what this h- 


| 


ſtyles, which are reflexed, and crowned 


ELMOROSIA, a name given by the Moors to a diſh they 


ELoCcU TION is ſometimes uſed more re 


ELopzs is alſo uſed, among the ancient 


ELOGIUM, ELoGe, a praiſe, or paneg) 


ſpunck, and uſe inſtead of tinde 
gueſſed it to be the xylon, or cotton of + 


ELM, Ulmus, in Botany, a genus of the 


is autumn. When they have taken root, they ſhould be 


are to remain. In planting them, great care is to be 


from which ſome peo 


for its purgative and aſtringent virtue, but neither appear 


mels fleſh, ſtewed with butter, honey, and water ; ſome 


 |ELOCUTION, 


nance, and geſture, in ſpeaking ; 


| tures, &c. Lect. 2, &c. &c. 


ELODES, in 


E LO 


differently as to the . 
rius ſuppoſes it to ſignify a ſort of ſpo 
gus, which, when properly wrought wr 
to ſerve for the wicks of lamps, being ver 1. 
as we well know many of the funguſes J 5 
larly that fort which the people of ſome Soy 
r, to cate} 

ſparks of flint and ſteel; and whe ; 
ſtate, might, by its open ſpongy texture, 
ſuited to imbibe any medicinal fluid, and! 
time, while applied to any difeaſcd part, 


of the word; and 


+ 


ght fun. 

de made 

ammadie, 
5 Particy. 
Nirles alt 
e from the 
Natural lx 
be Very wel 

retam it q long 
Others hare 
he ancients, 
d inſtead of 
ve been what 
X1V, Comar. 


but from Galen's propoſing it to be uſe 
ſponge, it ſeems much more probable to ha 
Cornarius ſuppoſes. Galen, lib. xiii. and 
Comment. in 3. Kar. Tor. 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the as — "yi 
permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five on 
and coloured within; it has no petals, but "pres 
ſhaped ſtamina, twice the length of the wie hs 
terminated by ſhort, erect ſummits, having four c 
rows, and an orbicular ere& germen ſupporting IE 
by hairy fig. 


bl 


ma 1 germen afterward turns to ar 
preſſed, bordered capſule, including one round; 

prefſed ſeed. T dent rs ſix deckel e 
All the ſpecies of the e may be propagated either by 
layers, or by ſuckers taken * the old roots; but a; 
theſe are often taken up with very bad roots, and are 
therefore very ſubject to miſcarry, the method by layers 
is much the beſt, and is very eaſy to be praftiſcd, 33 
ſmall ſpace of ground would be ſufficient to furniſh nou. 
riſhment for a number of ſtools, or roots for laying, 
which would annually yield a great number. The bel 
ſoil for a nurſery of this kind, is a moderately light and 
dry hazel loam, and the beſt ſeaſon for laying the branches 


. 8. . % h ˙ a Pw Luo omg . . . ̃ ,] 


removed from the old plant, and ſet in rows in nurſer 
beds, where, after four or five years, they will be ſtrong 
enough.to be tranſplanted into the places where they 


taken not to bury their roots too deep, which, when the 
ſoil is moiſt and ſtiff, often deſtroys them. The com- 
mon elm ſeldom produces ſeed in great perfection, but 
the witch elm produces great quantities of good ones, 
ple raiſe nurſeries of the trees, 
Miller. See FEcunDITY. , a 

Elm-trees are proper for hedges near the borders of fields 
or for defending houſes or gardens from the violence ol 
winds. Elm-wood is uſed in various kinds of water- 
works; and the finenefs of the grain makes it fit for | 
eaving. The bark has been ſometimes commended both 


to have any foundation. 
are very fond of. It is made of pieces of beef, or of ca- 


add rob of wine to it, and others garlic; but there is al 
ways added onions, ſaffron, and ſalt. Phil. Tranſ. N' 253. 
; ame given by ſome writers to auripigmentun, 
or Orpiment. 8 | 

is defined by Tully, the chooſing and adapt- 
ing of words, and ſentences, to the things, or ſenti- 


ments, to be expreſſed. To the elocution then my 
a 


nts of 
language in common, is called general elecution, conſiſting 
of ELEGANCE, COMPOSITION, and DIGNITY ; and pat. 
ticular elocution conſiders them as they are made uſe 0 
to form different ſorts of ſtyle. | 
ſtrictedly to denote 


of the voice, counte- 
and in this ſenſe it 18 
the ſame with that in which, in common language, — 
called a good delivery. As to that part which reſpects 
the management of the voice, jt includes articulation 
pronunciation, accent, emphaſis, ow tones, and 1 
or key; and the other requiſite o good delivery 18 0 

TURE. See ARTICULATION, &c. Sheridaus 0 


the juſt and graceful management 


ſt chiefly 7 the uſe of 


The beauties of elocution conſi 
figures, and figurative dictions or expreſſions, 
riods, and the ſtyle. See FIC UR E, PERIOD, and 91 
Wurf | 
Botany, an epithet e. to a very ſoft and 
| h N ; ericum. 
woolly ſort of St. John's wort, or yp cunts in Mad 
ofuſe ſweats: 
ric, beſtowed on 
f its merit. 
reek evAoy'% 
commendation 1 


cine, for a ſpecies of fever, attended with pr 


any perſon, or thing, in conſideration o 
The word is Latin, but formed of the G 


ff 3 


E I. O 


which is compounded of ev, well; and 


amen; en a 
2% jo i wi Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris | 
The fecretary © | ; bers as die; and delivers 
poſes the Ws 9 17 5 5 05 of the compan Fune 
com . ; 4 
t public meetin | 
them at the 175 455 of eminent perſons deveated. $ 
| A and improbable _ are of = roms = 
X | | 
heir own deſign ; and do, in effect, dimini 
_ 835085 the pretend to magnify. Any worthy 
5 os aſs rough the world, unqueſtioned and ſafe, 
e recommendation: but res yo - 74 
VI . is * R 
ed with rhetoric, and em roidered 1o 
* 1 cannot diſcern the ground, it awakens 
f 5 call (and not altogether unjuftly) intereſt, curioßity, 
4 for all men x a ſhare e and 
to ſee it engroſſed, or monopolized; and are 
3 A to enquire (as of fo eſtates cons! got) 
he perſon, ſo commended, came honeſtly by 
* of vie credit the petſon is that tells the ſtory. 
FLOHA, in Scripture, the ſingular of Elohi, one of the 
God. See EL. OI. | | 
FLOHL, Lior, or ELonim, in Scripture, one of the names 
of God. But it is to be obſerved, that angels, princes, 
\cat men, judges, and even falſe gods, are ſometimes 
called by this name. 'The ſequel of the diſcourſe, is what 
aſfits us in judging rightly concerning the true meaning 
of this word. It is the ſame as Elaha; one is the ſingu- 
jar, the other the plural. Nevetheleſs Elohim is often 
conſtrued in the n 1 4 — 
true God is ſpoken of; but when falſe gods are ſpoken 
of, it is conſtrued rather in the plural. Calmet, Diction. 
ib. 5 | A 1 
Hol. See EKo Hl. 3 | | 
ELVINE, in our Lows, ſigniſies to remove, or ſend a great 
way off, Thus it is ſaid, if ſuch as be within age be 
alinsd, ſo that they cannot come to ſue perſonally, their 
next friends ſhall be admitted to ſue for them. Stat. 13 
Edw. L cap. 15. 85 5 
LLOME, a name given by ſome authors to ORPIMENT, 
ELONGATA, in Low, is a return of jo or wing that cat- 
tle are not to be found, or removed, ſo that he cannot 
make deliverance in replevin. 1 
ILONGATION, in Aſtronamy, the digreſſion, or receſs of 
a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on 


- 


| 


net, or the arc meaſuring this angle. | : 
The greateſt diſtance of the planet, &c. from the ſun, 1s 
called the greateſi elongation; which varies on two ac- 


volve, not in circles, but in ellipſes ; and the variation is 
greateſt in the orbit of Mercury, which is the moſt ellip- 
tic. In a circular orbit, having the ſun for its center, 


joining the earth and planet, touched the orbit of the 
planet; and this might eaſily be found, becauſe the tan- 
gent to the orbit, and the diſtances of the earth and of 
the planet from the ſun, form a right-angled triangle, in 
which, having two fides, viz. the diſtances, the vertical 
angle, or angle of elongation, may be eaſily found. But 
mn am elliptic orbit it may happen, that the elongation from 


11s orbit. For after that, the true diſtance of the planet 
from the ſun may increaſe, whilſt the diſtance of the 
| lun and planet from the earth do not increaſe, but they 
may rather decreaſe; and therefore in two triangles the 
thngation be found by obſervation, the diſtance of the 
planet from the ſun, ſuppoſed to move in a circular orbit, 
May be obtained, in reſpect of the earth's diſtance from 
the ſame. Keil's Aftron. p. 157. | 1 8 
C 8 elongation is chiefly confidered in Venus and Mercury. 
| - greateſt elmmgation of Venus is 48 degrees, and that 
or Mercury 28 degrees; that is, the former never re- 
| mga irom the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 
"= 8 2 the latter above 28%, Whence it is, that Mer- 

* 6 18 10 rarely vifible; as being uſually loſt in the light 
0! the ſun, See M+=RCURY, and VENOs. | 


amou oo, Miti | 
nt to 1809; or they may be in oppoſition to the ſun, 


1, viewed from the earth. 
FONGATION 
ence 1 . 
two bY motion, between the ſwifteſt and the ſloweſt of 

* waxing, or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one 
1 gone the other; called alſo ſuperation. | 


ne fwifteſt motio i | 
s called the n of the moon, with regard to the ſun, 


allo 

Fong? e ger elongation, horary elongatien, &c. | 
ics abe angle f, or angle at the earth, is the differ- 
| en the ſun's true place, and the. geocentric 


our earth; or it is the angle formed by two lines drawn | 
from the earth to the ſun, and from the earth to the pla- | 


counts, viz. in that both the earth, and the planet, re- | 


the greateſt elongation would happen, when the right line | 


| the ſun may grow ſtill greater, even after it has left the | 
place where the line joining the earth and planet touches | 


greater baſe will ſubtend the greater angle. If the greatelt | 


be elongation of the ſuperior planets from the ſun may | 


is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the differ- | 


elmgaticn of the moon from the ſun. We 


U 


E I. v 


fe. 2 5.) between the place of the ſun E, and that of che 


planet R. 8 
ELONGATION, in Surgery, is an imperfect luxation; when 

the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or relaxed, as to 
lengthen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite 


out of its place. See LUXATION, 


ELOPEMENT, in Law, is when a married woman, of her 


own accord, departs from her huſband, and dwells with 
an adulterer; for which, without voluntary reconcile- 
ment to the huſband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry ; nor ſhall 
the huſband, in ſuch cafe, be compelled to allow her 
any alimony. | 5 | 
Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 

Dote ſua careat, niſi ſponſo ſponte retr ala. 
The word is formed from the Belgie, Ee, matrimony, and 
leopen, to run away. ee en ee | 
However, mere advertiſing a wife in the Gazette, or 
other public papers, is not a legal notice to perſons in 
5 not to truſt her; though a perſonal notice given 
y the huſband to particular perſons is ſaid to be goed. 
An action lies, and large damages are ufually given, 
againſt a perſon for carrying away, and detaining an- 
other man's wife. e | MER AP. 
ELOPITINUM, a name given by ſome of the old chemiſts 
to vitriol. 1 ot | 
ELOPS, EA, in Zoology, the name of a ſerpent, other- 
wiſe called ELap s. : Res 
ELors was alſo the name of a fiſh much eſteemed among 

the Greeks, and thought to be the ſame with the Acci- 
PENSER. Hofm. Lex. in voc. | | 
ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking, or writing well; ſo 

as to move and perſuade. See RHETORIC, and ORa- 
TORY. + kD TS 
If eloguence and rhetoric be diſtinguiſhed, the latter may 
be conſidered as propoſing and explaining the theory, and 
the former as the practice of the art; but they are ge- 
nerally uſed indiſcriminately for each other. . 
Demoſthenes and Cicero are the two patterns of ancient 
eloquence; the one among the Greeks, the other among 
the Romans. Their manner, however, was exceedingly 
different; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, 


ter copious, florid, and rich, ſo that a word could not 
be added. 9 e 0 3 
It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, 
that is, redundant, or ſtuffed with ſuperfluous words and 
thoughts. HE | 
eloquence, Pedants do not diſtinguiſh el:quence from the 
_ heaping up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the ro- 
tundity of periods. 1 . 
True eloquence depends principally on the vivacity of the 
imagination. In ſtriQtneſs, it is not that which gives 
grace and ornament, but life and motion, to diſcourſe. 
The authors of the Art of Thinking remark, that the 
rules of eloquence are obſerved in the converſation of peo- 
ple naturally eloquent, though they never think of them, 
While they practiſe them. They practiſe thoſe rules, be- 
cauſe they are eloquent ; not in order to be eloquent. 


ficult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 
treatiſe of the eloquence of the bar. Idea Eloquentiz fo- 
renſis, &. | FS I mo 


tioned with great reſpect by the writers of the middle 
ages; they have left us, however, ſo ſhort a deſcription 
of it, that it is impoſſible to determine what it was; they 
only ſay, that it was no very beautiful ſtone, but that, 


pains, and all other diſeaſes in the head. | 
ELIPS, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, to 
the ſcoriæ of filver. 5 ʒr,„,„ 
ELPISTICI, Exit, among the Greeks, a ſect of phi- 
loſophers who made hope the ruling paſſion of mankind. 
ELTHYMUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
name piven to the epithymum, or dodder growing upon 


_ thyme. 850 | 
ELUDING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, 
and of no effect; a dextrous getting clear, or eſcaping 
out of an affair, difficulty, embarraſſment, or the like. 
We ſay, to elude a propoſition, &c. The deſigu of chi- 
canery is, to elude the force of the laws: this doctor has 
not reſolved the difficulty, but eluded it. Alexander, ſays 
the hiſtorian, in cutting the Gordian knot, either eluded 
the oracle, or fulfilled it: Ille nequicquam luffatus cum la- 
tentibus nodis, Nihil, inguit, inter e, quamnodo ſolvatur; gla- 
dioque ruptis omnibus loris, oratuli ſortem, vel eludit, vel im- 
plevit. Q. Curt. 13. 
ELVA. See EI. Fs. CO ISS | 
ELVELA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus to a genus 


Pac , : 
I Vow U. Neu Such is the angle ET R (Tab. A/tron. 
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and ſevere, ſo that a word could not be ſpared ; the lat- 
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Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunder bolt of oy 
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The eloguence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more dif- 


ELOS SITES, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone, men- 


if worn in the pocket, it had a wonderful virtue in curing 


of ſunguſes, called by Micheli fungoida/ter, and fungoides. 
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ELVERS, an Engliſh name for a ſmall ſort of eels, caught | 


prodigious numbers in the rivers, in dark nights, by a 


ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, anſwering partly to 


ſalem by Nehemiah was commemorated. Joſeph. lib. ii. 
ELUTRIATION, in Metallurgy, is the ſeparating the 
ſoluble in water, are by this operation ſeparated from 


| heavier and more ſolid remain at the bottom of the veſ- 


Some of the ſtones, earths, and other bodies, naturally | 
mixed with the ores of metals, are much lighter than | 
the metalline parts of thoſe ores, and are therefore very 


ther by barely pounding and waſhing, or by firſt cal- 
eining, and then extinguiſhing them in water, and af- 


the ore, which ſhews us that the metallic maffes, ad- | 


perſed ſparingly through it; they are known alſo by the | 
comparative lightneſs and brittleneſs of their ſtony ma- 


the ſtony matter, or whether it be eaſily brought on by 
fire in calcination, for in ſuch caſe it renders the commi- | 
nution of the compound maſs eaſy. In this caſe, how- 
ever, it is proper, that the ore itſelf be of a nature ſuffi- 
the fire, and doth not fly away | 


and hard matrix, not eafily aſſected by fire, this method 
of ſeparation has no place. Cramer, Art of Aſſ. p.. 


| 19 
ILV 
| ELYSIUM, Evstes, in the Ancient Theobgy, or rather M- 


| as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 
meads, agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, & c. whi- 


this life. 
turned again. Virgil, lib. vi. ver. 638, &c. Tibullus, 
lib. i. eleg. 3. gives us fine deſcriptions of the ely/ian | 


| Virgil oppoſes ehhſium to tartara ; which was the place | 
Where the wicked underwent their puniſhment. ER 


kind. 


The kinds of ores proper to 


Theſe differ from all the other kinds of funguſes, in that x 
they are ſmooth both on the upper and under fide, hav- 
ing no marks of lamellæ, pores, or fibres, in any part. 


in ſome parts of the kingdom, particularly about Glou- 


ceſter and Tewkſbury. Theſe are, in reality, young 


congers, or ſea-eels. They get up into rivers while very 
ſmall, and as they precede the ſhads, it is conjectured 
that they ſupply them with food. They are taken in 


kind of fieve made of hair-eloth, fixed to a long pole, 
and are eſteemed a very delicate food. Willughby. 


our Auguſt and September. There are but nine and 
twenty days in it. It is the twelfth month of the civil 
year, and the ſixth of the eccleſiaſtical. Upon the ſe- 
venth or ninth day of this month the Jews faſt, in me- 


mory of what happened after the return of thoſe who | 


went to view the promiſed land. Numbers, x11. xiv. 

Upon the twenty-ſecond of this month the feſtival of the 
æylophori was obſerved, when wood was carried to the 
temple. Selden ſays, that it was celebrated on the 
eightcenth day of the month 4b. On the twenty-ſixth 
of the ſame month, the dedication of the walls of Jeru- 


cap. 17. p. 811. Nehem. xii. 27, &c. Calmet, Dic- 
tion. Bibl. 2 


lighter matters from the mixt ores of metals, by means 
of great quantities of fair water. Solid bodies, not diſ- 


each other by water very well ſtirred, ſo that the lighter 
an finer parts are carried away with the water, and the 


ſels. 


eaſily thus ſeparated from the reſt by this operation, ei- 


terwards waſhing them. 
operation, are known from the great ſpecific gravity of 
hering to their matrix, are firm and ſolid, and combined 


in large molecules, not ſmall, and ſcattered and diſ- 


trix; whether this laſt property be naturally inherent in 


ciently fixed afterwards in 
in the roaſting. 


When ſtones, containing ore in them, are light and brit- | 
| tle, but hold a great quantity of ſulphur, and are inter- 


ſperſed only with very minute maſſes of the metalline 
particles, or when theſe are incloſed in a very ponderous 


5 
Locks. 


thology, a place in the inferi, 1. e. in the lower world, or, 


ther the ſouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Fneas, are ſuppoſed to have 
deſcended into hum, in their life-time, and to have re- 


fields. 


Altic locus eff, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera, gue Ditis magni ſub mania tendit : 
Hac iter elyſium nobis: at [2va malorum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 


He aſſigns ely/ium to thoſe who died for their country, to | 


thoſe of pure lives, to truly inſpired poets, to the in- 
yentors of arts, and to all who 


Some authors take the fable of ely/ium to have been bor- 
rowed from the Phœnicians; as imagining the name ely- 
ſium formed from the Phoenician hy. alaz, or hy, alats, 
or phy, alas, to rejoice, or to be in joy; the letter a being 
only changed into e, as we find done in many other 


be made the fubjeAs of this | 


CHRISUM, in Botany. See CUDWEED, and Gol pr 


} cipation put the ſon in a capacity of managing his 0m 


have done good to man- | 


names; as in Enakim, for Analim, %e, On 


ing, ely/ian fields ſhould ſignify the ſame thi 
of pleaſure or, To 


Which foo, | 

ug as 2 Place 
Locos letos, & amœna vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. VI 


Others derive the word from the Gree 
liver, I let looſe, or diſengage, RE pang, folvo, J 4, 
freed, or diſincumbered, from the fetter * ſouls we 
Beroaldus, and Hornius, Hiſt. Philoſoph Age boch. 
2. take the place to have derived its name f wag, 
one of the firſt perſons who came into Cries Eli 
deluge, and the author and father of the Fol; er the 
Rudbecks contends, that it was in Sweden rug > 
fields were placed. N © ehjux 
ELYTROIDES, FNurTpesidng, in Anatony, One of the 
ſe coats, 5 tunics, of the TEsTiIcLes, Jon 
The word is formed of the Greek g ; 
IG. form. UTPoy, Vagina, 2 ſheath, 
| Bo. 8 _ ſecond proper coat of the 
reſembles a ſheath, or vagina; whenc 
called it vaginalis. , ; 5 Tone bane Ub 
It is formed of a dilatation of the production of the 
ritonæum; its inner ſurface is ſmooth and equable; 0 0 
the outer rough and unequal; which makes it adbere h 
more ſtrongly to the firſt of the proper coats, called yy 
troides. | 
ELIIRON, properly a covering of any ſort, and for » 
ſubſtance. Hippocrates has appropriated the word : 
gnify the membranes which involve the ſpinal my. 
ELZIMAR, a name given, 
to the flowers of braſs. | 
EMANATION, the act of flowing, or proceeding, from 
ſome ſource, or origin. Such is the emanation of liok: 
from the fun; or that of efluvia from odorous, &c. bo- 
dies; of wiſdom from God, &c. 9 
The word is formed of the Latin e, out of; and manar, 
1% few, or-firoam.. 
EMANATION is alſo uſed for the thing that proceeds, as wel 
as the act of proceeding. The power given a judge is 
an emanation from the regal power; the reafonablo foul 
is an emanation from the divinity. „ 
EMANATION is alſo uſed among the ſchoolmen, for the 
production of a leſſer thing, in order to the produdiion 
of a greater, by virtue of ſome natural connexion, or de- 
pendence, between dem 
For, as when ſeveral moveables are joined together, the 
ſame power that moves the firſt, moves all the reſt (as in 
pulling up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots 
ranches, &c. or in drawing one link of a chain, you 
bring forward all the reſt); the fame is to be underſtood 
in all conjunct natural effects; viz. that the ſame power, 
whereby the firſt is produced, does alſo produce all the 
reſt, naturally connected with it; becauſe, by means of 
the connexion, the action of the agent is conveyed from 
one to the other; ſo that the firſt determines the agentto 
the production of all the reſt, 
And hence that is called an emanative cauſe (in contite 
diſtinction to an efficient cauſe) which produces an e. 
fect by its mere preſence, without the intervention of 
any ee as a roſe doth a ſmell, &c. Others, and 
with good reaſon, deny, that there is any ſuch thing a 
an emanative cauſe, to produce an effect without an] 20. 
tion. 8 


teſtes: it 


by ſome of the chemical Writers, 


5 See CAUSE. JJ eds ot. 
EMANCIPATION, in the Roman Law, was the aft of 
ſetting a ſon free from the power and ſubjection of bus 
_—— 4 33% ens ol. 
The word is formed from the Latin ex, of, and man 
pium, a flave, = 5 
Emancipation differs from manumiſſion; as the latter was 
the act of a maſter in favour of a ſlave; the ſormer ilat 
of a father in favour of his ſon. „ 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and moe. 
able effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth 15 
ſhould be his ſole property, and not the properiy e f 
father; as they were before emancipation. Beſides, 19 


affairs, and of marrying without his father's cons 
though a minor, or pupil, and under twenty-five Je 
of age. | 5 * 
There were two kinds of emancipation ; the "= : 
which was, by the ſon's being promoted to ſome 0 
or by his coming of age, or by marriage; in atv 
caſes, the ſon became his own maſter of cours 6 
The other expreſs, where the father declared be. q 2 
judge that he emancipated his ſon. This Was " 
formed without ſome formality : the father _—_ he 
ſell his ſon, imaginarily, to another man, Bo ack 
lawyers call pater fiduciarius, father in oft 0 = ts 
ing bought back again by the natural ather, "he judge 
mitted, or ſet him free, by a declaration before the) 115 


E MB 


This {maginary t thereon, emancipatis. 
gr 72 Teains in France, chiefly, with regard 
nanci . 

to mino: rx pps without the advice, or direction, 
age 1 oi or tutors. It muſt be obſerved, however, 

of their 1a atim only extends to the ſelling of moveables, 

that emoncp of leaſes, &c. of immoveables; not to the 

and RY ortgaging of immoveables; which are only 


2 ich the conſent of a curator, ordinarily a perſon 
on | 


ancipated. 
appointed, We 1 es performed in the ordinary 
_— zuſtice, when defired by the child; but if he 
3 0 the king's letter was alſo required. Though 
_—_— other ways of emancipation, as by marriage; 
_ 2 the age of twenty years; and in ſome pro- 
e the death of the mother, becauſe the children 
waa under the power of the father and mother 
erf ſo that the death of either of them emanct- 
— the child. : ö 
Emancipation by marriage, in France, * N 0 

matrying again, without the father's conſent, though un- 
der age; but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a wi- 
dow, under twenty⸗ five years of age, though emancipated 
dy her former marriage, returned into the power of the 


conſent. 


"ed in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, promoted 
to any dignity, or removed from under the power of their 
ſuperiors z as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, chapels, &c. 
riſdiction of the ordinary. . . 
FMARGINATED leaf, among Betaniſis. See LEAF. 


parts which are characteriſtic of his ſex. See CAS TRA - 


a ſhield, or ſcutcheon. 
inteſtines, and filling their place with odoriferous and 
deficcative drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putrefying. 


tans. | 


ion, that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large 
cauldron, with a certain kind of liquid balſam. His rea- 
ſon is, that in the mummies preſerved in the collection 
of the Royal Society, the balm has penetrated not only 
the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but even the very bones; ſo 
that they are all as black as if they had been ee 

The Peruvians had an effectual method of preſerving the 
bodies of their incas, or kings, embalmed. 

The by of embalming dead bodies among the Egyptians 
was as follows: when a man died, his body was carried 
to the artificers, whoſe trade it was to make coffins; they 
took the meaſure of the body, and made a cofhn for it, 
proportioned to its ſtature, the dead perſon's quality, and 


in it, whether man or woman. If it was a man of condi- 


ſented on the cover of the coffin; there were generally 


Diodor. lib. ii. cap. 5. 


When the body was brought home again, they agreed 


with the embalmers at what rate particularly they would 
we It embaimed, for the prices were different; the 


2 is ſuppoſed to be worth three hundred pounds 
e They immediately ſent for a deſigner, who 
1 wk ody, as it lay extended, at the place where 
the inch opened, on the left fide, and the length of 
ha wes A diſeQor, with a very ſharp Ethiopian 
_ " e the inciſion, and hurried away as faſt as he 
_ ng the relations of the perſon deceaſed, who 
ky A took up ſtones, and purſued him as a 
= etch, with an intention to ſtone him. 
peration being finiſhed, the embalmers, who were 


ed u a 
aber Pon as ſacred perſons, entered to perform their 


through wp drew all the brains of the dead perſon 


ularly for this purpoſe, and filled the ſkull 


© from the palm-tree, and i | 
| i in other ſtrong 
drugs. The whole body was anointed with 
6 | 


* (ale was called mancipatio; and the ma-| 


who are hereby ſet at liberty to 


father, and might not marry a ſecond time, without his | 


Du-Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation was alſo | 


themſelves, when exempted, by the pope, from the ju- 
IMASCULATION, the act of taking from a male thoſe 


TION, 7} | | 
MAU 47 PEſeu, in Heraldry, the metals and colours of 
IMBALMING, the opening a dead body, taking out the | 
The word is formed from baim, which was a prin-| 
cpal ingredient in the embalmings of the ancient Egyp- | 


Ir. Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, is of opi- | 


the price that people were willing to give. The upper part 
ol the coffin repreſented the perſon who was to be ſhut up 


tion, this was diſtinguiſhed by the figure which was repre- | 
alded paintings and embelliſhments, ſuitable to the qua- 


nd of the perſon. Vid. Caſſian. Collat. 15. cap. 3. & 
icero, Tuſc. Queſt. lib. i. Herodot. lib. il. Cap. 86. | 


110 4 Was a talent, twenty minæ was a moderate one, 
the loweſt price was a very ſmall ſum. The Egyp- 


noſtrils, with a hooked piece of iron, pro- 


EMB 


oil of cedar, with myrrh, cinnamon, and other ſpices, 
for about thirty days, ſo that it was preſerved entire, not 
only without putrefaction, but had a good ſcent with it. 
Ayurv Ti de Ta evrega GF END Tapryavery avrvs. And 
the Perſians, as the ſame author Sextus Empiricus ob- 
ſerves, were uſed y/7g@ Tagryevey. Sext. Empir. Pyr- 
rhon. Hypoth. lib. ii. cap. 24. 

Bodies thus preſerved are called mummies, from the Ara- 
bic word mam, which ſignifies wax, this being an ingre- 
dient in the preparation. | 
After this the body was put into ſalt for about forty days; 
wherefore when Moſes | pen that forty days were em- 
ployed in emba/ming Jacob, we are to underſtand him as 
meaning the forty days of his continuing in the ſalt of 
nitre, without including the thirty days paſt in perform- 


the whole, they mourned ſeventy days in Egypt, as Mo- 
ſes likewiſe obſerves. | 

Afterwards the body was taken out of the ſalt, waſhed, 
wrapt up in linen ſwaddling-bands, dipped in myrrh, 


and rubbed with a certain gum, which the Egyptians 


uſed inſtead of glue. Then the body was reſto;ed to the 
relations, who put it in a coffin, and kept it in their 


houſes, or in tombs made particularly for this purpoſe. 


There are ſome ſound, at this day, in Egypt, in cham- 
bers, or ſubterraneous vaults, which fully juſtiſy the 
truth of what is here ſaid. _ | | 2 5 
They who were not rich enough to bear this expence, 


the fundament, a certain liquor extracted from the ce- 


nitre. This oil preyed upon the inteſtines, ſo that when 
they took it out, the inteſtines came along with it dried, 


in nitre, grew dry, and nothing remained beſides the 
_ {kin glued upon the bones. They who were too poor to 
be at any conſiderable expence, did no more than cleanſe 
the inſide, by ſyringing a liquor into it; this done, they 
put the body, without farther ceremony, into nitre for 


Pococke's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 230, &c. 

The preſent method of embalming in Egypt differs very 
much from the ancient. Maillet informs us, that it is 
now the cuſtom to waſh the body ſeveral times in roſe- 


wrapped up in a winding-ſheet, made partly of ſilk, and 


partly of cotton, moiſtened probably with ſome liquid 


_ perfume; this is again covered with another cloth of un- 


mixed cotton, to which is added one of the richeſt ſuits 
of cloaths of the deceaſed. Letter X. p. 88. . 


It is no wonder that we find human bodies preſerved 
without corrupting for many ages, by means of ſpices, 


ſhould be a ſort of embalming performed by nature, in 
ſome places, where bodies are preſerved merely by the 


virtues of the ſoil in which they lie; yet this is evidently 


the caſe in ſome inſtances. We have, in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions, an account of a man and a woman 
who were loſt in the great ſnows on the moors of Hope, 
near the woodlands in Derbyſhire, on the fourteenth of 
January, 1674. Theſe perſons were not found till the 
third of the May following, at which time they ſmelt ſo 
ſtrong, that the coroner prudently ordered them to be 
buried on the ſpot. Theſe bodies lay buried in the peat- 
moſs twenty-eight years before they were looked at again, 
when ſome people of the country, who had heard of the 
ſtrange virtues of the ſoil thereabouts in preſerving dead _ 
bodies, opened the ground, and found them no way al- 


tered, the colour of the ſkin being fair and natural, and 
the fleſh as ſoft as that of perſons newly dead, Phil. 
Tranſ. N 434. p. 415. 0 7 a 
After this the place was remarked where they lay, and 
they were ſhewn for a ſight for twenty years, though they 


were much changed by having been ſo often uncovered _ 


in that time. 


EMBARCADERO, in Commerce, a Spaniſh term, mach 


uſed along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on 
the fide of the South ſea. IP 1 2 
It ſignifies a place which ſerves ſome other conſiderable 


1. e. of embarking, and diſembarking commodities. 


Thus Calao is the embarcadero of Lima, the capital of 


Peru; and Arica the embarcadero of Potoſi. There are 
ſome embarcaderos forty, fifty, and even ſixty leagues off 
the city which they ſerve in that capacity. ” 
EMBARGO, a reſtraint or prohibition, laid by a ſove- 
- reign on merchant-veſſels, to prevent their going out of 


port; ſometimes to prevent their coming in; and ſome- 


times both, for a limited time. 


* Embargoes are uſual in time of war; in apprehenſions of 
| | inva- 


ing the other ceremonies above mentioned, ſo that, in 


contented themſelves with infuſing, by a ſyringe, through 


dar, and leaving it there, wrapt up the body in ſalt of 


and not in the leaſt putreſied. The body being incloſed 


ſeventy days, in order to dry it. Calmet, Diction. Bibl. 


water; then to perfume it with incenſe, aloes, and other 
odours, in great abundance; the body is afterwards 


and other ingredients, proper to reſiſt putrefaction, ap- 
plied with the niceſt care; but it is ſtrange that there 
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_ SIO — — — has 


city farther within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, 


E M B 1 


ol invaſions, &c. One great occaſion of embargees is, that | to reſide. By 5 Anne, cap is | 
= the government may make uſe of the merchant-veſſels, | in conſequence of the arreſt of = act paſſe in 10 
bd with their equipage, &c. in armaments, expeditions, | the Great, czar of Muſcovy * eee from ben 
i tranſporting of ſoldiers, &c. another is, to ſtop the com- | ceſs, whereby the perfon of an l wy of gol. al 4, 
— 1 munication of intelligence at ſuch critical ſeaſons. Em- meſtic, or domeſtic ſervant Ba Hader, or of Uh 
- 61 2 : . . ; * 3 
= bar goes are of very miſchievous conſequence to com- goods diſtrained or ſeized h; U be arreſte or | 
[ b merce. | and the proſecutors be puniſh 4 — tert ul * P 
n | 5 . - ö ' . oi 
it EMBARRAS, EMBARRASSMENT, a French term, though | lord-chancellor, and the two chief the diſcretion of th, 
| now naturalized; denoting a difficulty, or obſtacle, of them. However, no bankrupt Juſtices, or Any 2 8 
3 which perplexes or confounds a perſon, &c, ſervice of Pt trader, retained, , 
1 EMB ; 4 be of an embaſſader, ſhall be privil Ned in th 1 
it EMBASIS, in the writings of the Ancient Phyſictans, the} nor any ſervant, whofe name is n ec by this aq i 
| name of a large veſſel, in which they prepared their me- ſecretary of ſtate, and rene regiſtered win te t 
b dicated baths, and which was capable of holding the} don and Middleſex. Theſe privil to the ſheriff of Lin r 
*  _ perſon to be bathed at his full length. courts of law. Blackſto 4s: 4 C Ses are allowed in ih. 8 
Yd | EMBASSADOR, or Aungss bon, a public miniſter, | 253, Ke: me | 
1 | ſent from one ſovercign prince, as a repreſentative of his | EMBASSY, or AmBassyY, Legat: a 590 ] 
8 perſon to another „ » 2419, a miſſion fr 
1 N ; r. 3 5 vereign prince, or ſtate, to another, of f 10 delt ö 
— 1 1e word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciatir, rienced perſon, to negociate ſom 9 O* 10Me able expe t 
* | | formed of ambactus, an old word borrowed from the embaſſador. _ "mir i quality a [ 
— | Gaulith, fignifying /ervant, client, domeſtic, or officer. \ Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the anci | 
i Such is the origin given by Borel, Menage, and Chiflet, their embaſſi-s conſiſted of a body, or Pans French kings, r 
Fi 1, after Salmafius and Spelman. _ joined together in commiſſion a wh aps of perſons 
li | In Latin we uſually call this kind of miniſter /egatus, or of council; ſomething like which ; ti) compoſeda king 0 
1 orator; though it is certain the word embaſſador, with us, | ties of peace. Thus the French bo jctainedztn, . 
1 has a much more extenſive ſignification than that of le- for the peace, conſiſted of three 8 40 Nine en, J 
LR! gatus among the Romans; and, excepting that they are of Utrecht, of two, &c. Plempotentiaries; tha * 
1 both under the protection of the law of nations, there is We likewiſe read of embaſſadreſſes Mad | ; 
— 1 ſcarce any thing in common between them. | }  chale de Guebriant, Wicquefort "ke adame the mar. | 
— 1 Embaſſadors are either ordinary or ear f dimary. and perhaps the only woman, ſent be ie e e l 
1 60 EM BASSADOR in ordinary is he who reſides ſtatedly in the rope in quality of dae e 1 Re court in Es I 
1 court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good un- d' Henry IV. tells us, that the kin of Þ Ore 2 | 
— 1 derſtanding, look to the intereſts of their matters, and] of his court on an embaſſy to the ed F 1 8 
i| | Nee ſuch affairs as may occur. | . | troubles of the empire Tatar. 
1 Embaſjadors in ordinary are but of modern invention; it is EMBAT” „ 
j not above two hundred ago f. th 3 e a term in Heraldry, when the outline & 
Wot | red years ago ſince they were firſt] any ordinary is notched after the manner n 10 
— 1 heard of; till then, all embaſ/adors were extraordinary, and II. Heraldry, fg. 59. repreſenting the ene in Tu, 
0 retired as ſoon as they had diſpatched the affair they wall, or caſtle. See rr er e t 
1 41 5 Ego ſent upon. EF 55 : None were ſuffered, in ancient times, to embattle the | 
TH 411 [BASSADOR sfr aerd nan 18 a perſon who is ſent to a| houſes, but thoſe who had great dignities, as the by n ; 
1 Prince's court on ſome particular and emergent occa-| and the like. Camden proves this in his Ve . 
1 : non Fg to conclude a peace, marriage, or to make a 'Tunſtal's ſeat in England, in which he expreſs is | \ 
„ 5 3 1 Kc. 3 | „„ ſignal mark of the royal favour, that he had liben 10 
TM Indeed there is no eſſential difference between ordinary) to embattle it. The heralds expreſs this emb 15 i 
i} Jn eee. embaſſaders ; oo” equally enjoy all the by the term crenelle; and when it has the rs \ 
1 privileges and prerogatives which the law of nations de- lich is t | | 1 
itt ns ET ON „ | ARG Se BY ww Eng is the more rare, they call it bn, 
117 At Athens the embaſſadors from foreign princes and ſtat a RR ag” ES! RT | 
Y 1 | t Trinces and D =900 | N 1. 
it} CODE ares aſa tbe ry 10 1 g ſtates | EMBER-gooje, in Ornithology, the col yMBUs immer of [i ] 
"HH G y 3 ibunal, or pulpit, of t e public ora- neus, is larger than a common gooſe; its head is du; a 
1.41 * and there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted | the back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are ball 
' 1 the people with their buſineſs. At Rome they were in- with lighter and darker ſhades of the a the prim 
tt troduced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſi | ok | N 
it hong ea oy ommiſſion to ries and tail are black; the under fide of the neck marlel | 
it : us oy mong , they make their addreſs immediately with duſky ſpots; the breaſt and belly filvery, and the le 
| %% rent utes in ah that black. The ſkin is fo tough, that it bas been uſe | 
tf gh tin day Boat Apt ourrell, when in all their | ſome of the northern countries as leather. This ſpects | 
14 1 fo much delighted, as to ſee and hear inhabits the ſeas about the Orkneys; and in ſevere vis | 
iff 5 number of embaſſadors, in their aſſemblies, ſuing for] ters viſits the ſouthern parts of Great Blitain. & | 
; —_ ans or alliance. It feemed to them the no- Dives. _ NE 3 5 | 
if el 10m 17 | „ AJ 7 - 4 * 3 ; 3 1 ' „ | . . : : 
| ewe an _ Nee e them; and that ſtate, | This ſpecies of the wild gooſe is ſaid to hatch her you | 
| 1 Knee : e 5 allies, were judged to have under her wing. The reaſon of this abſurd opinion 8 
The nam 5 8 1 8 | 1 |; that none ever ſaw her on the land, or out of the watet, 
ae e of em! ao or, e _— is ſacred and and that they have a cavity under one of their wings & 
n We: non modo inter ſociorum jura, ſed etiam inter hoſs | able of containing d laro Pp; 0 
© I . ; 2 : N . ; n 5 . 44s * 
vin tela incolume verſatur. In Verr. Orat. vi. EY / 9 8 e 8 4 large 885 | Phil. Tranſ. N 4 
The emba/Ja ki | FFV 35 7554 
Alem Hadirs of kings ſhould never attend at any public EMBER-weeks are thoſe wherein the ember, or enberig- | 
on _ — interments, or other ſolemnities, | fall. | | 4 I 
unleis their matte | 1 be 71 | LO Sas TO „ 5 
they even go eee ow omg e nor muſt | In the laws of king Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, ti E 
3 1 3 rer 0e. os; on any OCca- |. _days are called ymbren, that is, circular days, from when 
e ee e Rebar, c FORE TNOF F epreſent the perſons of | the word was probably corrupted into ember-days. By iis 
e _ or this reaſon, they owe no ſubjec-| canoniſts they are called quaturr anni yempora, the for 
” 4-3 l Pom aw, _ of their own country, and cardinal ſeaſons, on which the circle of the year vt: 
N Fe = FM en nene the controul of the private | and hence Henſhaw takes the word to have been forme 
1 oh at | ne, in which they are appointed to reſide, viz. by corruption, ſrom temper, of tempera. 
_ as . 1eld, bo n by our common lawyers and ci- Mr. Somner thinks they were originally falls, inſtituted 
t ee 1 FOE ADM waſſa 47 is privilcged by the law of na- to beg God's bleſſings on the fruits of the earth, Agde 
Woes 2 nations; and yet, if he commits any offence ably to which, Skinner ſuppoſes the word ener (ae 
—_ — of reafon and nature, he ſhall loſe his ſrom the aſhes, embers, then ſtrewed on the head. 
2 "Se Apr therefore, if an embaſſador conſpires the The ember-days are the Wedneſday, Friday, and $aturdafy | 
ee of the king in whole land he is, that he may be after Quadrageſima Sunday, or the firſt Sunday in Lent, E 
condemned and exccuted for treaſon; but if he commits after Whitſunday, after Holyrood day in September, au 
155 ag ſpecies of treaſon, he mult. be ſent to his own | after St. Lucy's day in December; which four times . 
| 105 om. However, though theſe principles might for- ſwer well enough to the four quarters of the year, pi 
Try obtain, the general practice of this country, as| ſummer, autumn, and Inter ER 
datos as of 2 reſt of Europe, leems now to purſue the | 'Lhele ember-weeks are now chiefly taken notice of on A 
| wg 9 the Feuer Grotius, De Jur. Bell. & Pac. count of the ordination of prieſts and deacons bean! 
„ A t che ſecurity of embaſſadors is of greater] the canon appoints the Sundays next ſuccceding u, 
| er g we Than the punithment of a particular crime. | ber-weeks for the ſolemn times of ordination ; thovg"v 
And, theretore, few, it any, examples have occurred | biſhops, if they pleaſe, may ordain on any Sund“ 
er. ; century paſt, where an embaſ/ador has been pu— | holiday. hets of 
niſhed for any oftence, however atrocious in 1 ) | ; ; : e epithets 0 
Winh-reſpe ls pen} eee i Fay nature. | EMBERIZA, in Ornitholagy, a name, with th i 1 
r | 5 1er an embaſſador, nor any} white and yellow, expreſſing the bunting aud 
ol his train or comites, can be proſceuted for any debt, or hammer. In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a diſtinct 8. 
contract, in the courts of that kingdom where he is ſent { of paſſeres, including a great number of ſpecles. gen 
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ſee BUNTING. See alſo REE D- par- 
LLOW-HAMMER, &c. | 
kind of painted æni 


bvious hiſtory, with reflections un- 
ſome moral truth, or other mat- 


the word to be erg 


repreſenting one 
underſtanding. 


Ine Greeks 4100 frequently gave the name emblems, en- 


oſaic works, and even to all kinds 
fvaſes, moveables, garments, & c. And 
ſed emblema in the ſame ſenſe. Accordingly, 
Verres with the ſtatues and fine 
ad plundered from the Sicilians, calls 
fixed theteto (and which, on occaſion, 
ted from them) emblemata. | 
s frequently compare the figures and orna- 
ourſe to theſe emblemata thus, an ancient 
ſays, that all his words 


Cicero, reproachin 
wrought works 
the ornaments 


cet, praiſing an orator, 


were ranged like the pieces in moſaics, 


| ut teſſerulæ omnes, 
Arte pavimenti, atque emblemate vermiculata. 

We do not uſe the Engliſh word emblem in this ſenſe; 
tough the ancient juriſconſulti always retain the Latin 
emblema to expreſs ſuch ornaments; becauſe the Greek 
2 A literally denotes any thing applied, or added to 
2 body by way of enrichment. e 
With us, emblem ordinarily ſign 
ing, baſſo relievo, or other repreſentation, intended to 
hold forth ſome moral or political inſtruction. . 

What diſtinguiſhes an emblem from a device is, that the 
words of an emblem have a full, complete ſenſe of them- | 
nay, all the ſenſe and fignification which they | 
have together with the figure, | 
But there 1s yet a 


ifes no more than a paint- 


| between emblem and 
device; for a device is a ſymbol appropriated to ſome 
particular perſon, or that expreſſes ſomething which con- 
articularly; whereas an emblem is a ſymbol 
that regards all the world alike. | ; 
Theſe differences will be more apparent from comparing 
the emblem above quoted with the device of a candle light- 
rds juvando conſumor, I waſle myſelf in do- 


farther difference 


ed; and the wo 


According to lord Bacon, emblems are of uſe in the art 
of memory, as ſenſible objects ſtrike the mind ſtronger 
than what is intellectual. Thus, it is eaſier to retain the 
image of a ſportſman hunting a hare, of an apothecary 
ranging his boxes, an orator making a ſpeech, a boy re- 
peating verſes, or a player acting his part; than the cor- 
reſponding notions of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, 
memory, and action. Works abr. vol. 
b. 475. and vol. iii. | 8 
LMBLEMATICAL characters. See CHARACTER. _ 

EMBLEMENTS, Fr. from emblaver, q. d. ſemer en bl?, to | 
a term ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of 
ugh ſometimes uſed more large | 
growing naturally from t 


i. p. 136. vol. ii. 


{ow with wheat, 
lands ſown; tho 
profits ariſing, and 
as prals, fruit, &c. 1 
Ik a tenant for life ſow the land, and die, his executor | 
< nts, and not hein reverſion. But if 
© tenant for years ſow the land, and before ſeverance 
the term expires, there the leſſor 
| tha] have the emb 
3 gs of emblemgnts are 
the parochial cl | 
Mb l ger ergy by 28 Hen. 


mall have the embleme 


e in reverſion, 
lements, and not the leſſee. | 
articularly extended to 
III. cap. 11. | | 
MBOLISMIC, istercalary, is chiefly 
e additional months which chro- 
the lunar cycle of 19 years. | 
liſting of 6939 days, and 18 hours; 
only making 6726 days; it was |. 
rder to render the 19 lunar years 
which make the lunar cycle of 19 

ſert ſeven lunar months, con- 
hich, with the four biſſextile days 
interval, make 213 days, and the 
See CrcLe, 
ven emboliſmic, or additional months, 
hours of the ſolar years are 


uſed in ſpeaking of th 
nologiſts inſert to for 
9 ſolar years, con 


neceſſary, in o 
to the 19 ſolar, 
Fears, to intercalate o 
taining 209 days; whic 
appening in that 
whole, 6939 days. 
means of theſe ſ 


9 years there are 228 common moons, 
heir diſtribution is thus: 
ith, 14th, 17th, and 19th years, | 


ic moons. T 


are zmbol;ſmic, and conſequently contain 384 days apiece. 
And this was the method of computing time among the 
Greeks, when they uſed the enneadecæterides, or cycle 
of ig years. But they did not keep regularly to it, as the 
Jews ſeem to have done. The Greeks were followed by 


the Romans till the time of Julius Cæſar. 
Greek, formed of the verb «uCamuy, 
guetonius relates, that Tiberius cauſed 
ſed out of a decree of the Roman ſe- 
as borrowed from another Jangua 
ficant image of Scævola, ho 
th the words agere & pati fortia, 
and ſuffer courageouſly is Roman. 

what plainer, and more obvious, than 
defines emblem an ingenious picture, 
thing to the eye, and another to the 


The emboliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſome- 
times 30 days, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR. 
The embollſmic epatis are thoſe between XIX and XXIX; 


which are thus called, becauſe, with the addition of the 


epact XI, they exceed the number XXX: or rather, be- 
cauſe the years, which have theſe epacts, are emboliſmic ; 
having thirteen moons a-piece, whereof the 13th is the 
emboliſmic. 


EMBOLISMUS, EpCdaopos, in Chronology, ſignifies inter- 


calation. | 

The word is formed of euCaz.ciy, to inſert. See Emno- 
LISMIC, | 

As the Greeks made uſe of the lunar year, which is only 
354 days, in order to bring it to the ſolar, which is 365 
days, they had every two or three years an emboliſm, 1. e. 
they added a thirteenth: lunar month every two or three 
years; which additional month they called embolimæus, 
euCommpeai®, becauſe inſerted, or intercalated, | 


EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, or ſyringe ; 


called alfo the p//on, and popularly the Jucker. See Pis- 
TON, Pu ur, and SYRINGE. | . 
The pipe, or barrel of a ſyringe, &c. being cloſe ſhut, the 
embolus cannot be drawn up without a very conſiderable 
force; which force being removed, the embolus returns 


again with violence. his phznomenon the Ariſtote- 


lians attribute to nature's abhorrence of a VACUUM. 


But the modern philoſophers finding, that in an exhauſted 


receiver the embolus is eaſily drawn up, though the orifice 
be ſtopped, prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the external parts of the embolus, that makes the diſh- 
culty of drawing it up. See Alk, ATMOSPHERE, and 
DUCTION. | : 


EMBOSSING, or IMBOSSING, the act of forming, or fa- 


ſhioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or 
moulded, or cut with the chiſſel, &c. . 
Emboſſing is one great part of ſculpture; being that which 
has to do with figures raiſed, or prominent from the plain, 
or ground; the other part, which makes figures, &c. that 
are indented, or cut in below the ground, is called en- 
graving See EN CHASSIN G. | 


EMBOWELLING alive, in Law, is part of the puniſh- 


ment of High-TREASON, | 


EMBRACE a volt, in the Manege, is uſed when a horſe, in 
working upon volts, makes a good way every time with _ 


his fore-legs. The oppoſite term to embracing a volt, is 


beating the duſt, which is putting bis fore-feet near the 


place from whence he lifted them. Ct 
Embracing the ground is uſed in the fame ſenſe with em- 
bracing the volt. A horſe cannot take in too much ground, 


provided his croupe does not throw out; that is, does not 


go out of the volt. See BEAT. _ 


EMBRACEOR, in Law, a perſon who, when a matter bs 


in trial between party and party, comes to the bar with 
one of the parties (having received ſome reward fo to 


do), and ſpeaks in the cauſe, or privately labours the 


jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe, or put them in 
fear. The penalty hereof is twenty pounds, and impri- 
ſonment at the diſcretion of the juſtices. 8 


EMBRACERY, in Law, the act or offence of embraceoi s, 


See EMBRACEOR _ 


EMBRASURE, in Architefture, an enlargement of the gap 


or aperture of a door, or window, within-ſide the wall. 
See Dook, 8 e | | | 
Its uſe is to give the greater play, for the opening of the 
door, wicket, caſement, &c. or to take in the more 
light. „ vas Sod ans N 
The embraſure coming ſloping inwards, makes the inner 
angles obtuſe. When the wall is very thick, they ſome- 


* 


times make embraſures on the outſide. 


EMBRASURES, in Fortification, denote the noles, or aper- 


tures, through which the cannons are pointed ; whether 
in caſemates, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls. 
| See Cannon, ORDNANCE, BATTERY, &c. 
The embraſures are generally about fifteen feet apart, from 
ſix to nine or ten feet wide without, and from two to 
three within. Their height from the platform is uſually - 
three feet on the inſide, and a foot and half on the out- 
fide z that ſo the muzzle, on occaſion, may be ſunk, and 
the piece brought to ſhoot lowWw. | ADE 
The beſt embraſures are thoſe made with a neck, whereby 
a part of the opening becomes more contracted, and con- 
ſequently is better adapted to preſerve the gunners and, 
cannon * the enemy's ſhot, than when the cheeks of 
the embraſures are made ſtrait. It is moſt debrable to 
have the axis of the embraſure at right angles to the length 
of the parapet, yet it may be ſometimes necetfary to 
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have them oblique. In this caſe, the inſide of the pa- 


rapet is notched, or cut away, ſo as to leave room for the 


front of the platform, that the wheels of the carriage 


may be drawn up againſt the inner opening, for the axis 
of the gun to lie in the axis of the embraſurez and the 


outſide of the parapet is to be ſtrengthened, in order to 


compenſate for that which is cut away within. 


They are ſometimes called cannonieres, when big enough. 


to paſs the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, 
when only big enough for muſquets. 


When the parapet is ſo low, that the cannon may ſhoot 


without embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe, 


EMBROCATION, or rather EmBROCHATION, EMRRO- 


CHA, EuCpoxn, formed ſrom ges, irrige, I ſprinkle, or 
moiſten, in Pharmacy, denotes the application of remedies, 
as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, by ſprink- 
ling, or even rubbing them on the part affected: this is 


_ alfo called irrigation. : | 
Enmbrocations are only a kind of lotions ; they are uſed to 
remove obſtructions, and to relieve pains, numbneſs, and 


palſies. The pumping uſed in natural baths is properly 
an embrocation, | Mo. 


EMBROCATION, gall. See GALL. 


EMBROIDERY, the enriching of a cloth, ſtuff, or muſlin, | 
by working diverſe figures thereon with the needle, and 


thread of gold or filver. | 3 
The word embroidery is derived from the French broiderie, 


of braider, to embroider; which ſome deduce, by tranſ- 
poſition, from bordeur, becauſe they formerly embroidered | 


only the borders of ſtuffs; whence the Latins alſo call 


they anciently wrote aurobruſtus for embroidered with gold, 


The chief uſe of embroidery is in church veſtments, cloaths, 
\ houſings, guidons, ſtandards, &c. The invention of en- 
 broidery is attributed to the Phrygians; whence the La- | 


the embroiderers, limbularii. Du-Cange obſerves, that 


or bruſtus brudatus, and brodatus ; whence broderie. 

That done with ſilk, flax, or the like, is not now called 
embroidery; though anciently, and properly, the word 
denoted all kind of figuring, or flouriſhing. 


tins call embroiderers, Phrygiones. 


Ihe embroidery of ſtuffs is performed in a kind of loom; 
that of muſlin is done by ſtretching it on a pattern al- 
ready deſigned; the former kind is the. moſt eaſy, but 
the latter admits of the greateſt richneſs and variety. 
The thinneſt muſlins are the beſt for this purpoſe ;z and | 


they are embroidered to great perfection in Saxony. 


There are diverſe kinds of embroidery ; as embroidery on both 


ſides, that which appears on both ſides. Guimped embroi- 


dery, performed either in gold or filver. In this work, a 


ſketch is firſt made on the cloth, then they put on a cut 


vellum, and afterwards ſew on the gold and filver with | 
ſilk thread, interſperſing filver and gold cord, tinſel, and | 


ton, hair, & c. Low and plain embroidery, where the figures | 
are low and flat, and without any enrichment between 


: 


ſpangles. Embroidery on the lamp, where the figures are 
very high and prominent, being ſupported on wool, cot- 


MBRYO, in Medicine, the firſt beginning, or rudiments, | 
of the body of an animal, in its mother's womb, before 
it hath received all the diſpoſition of parts neceſſary to | 


become animated; which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man 


on the forty-ſecond day; at which time the embryo com- 
mences a foetus. b | | „ Oy 


Bp, ſcaturio, pulluls, 1 ſpring out; becauſe of the man- 
ner of the firſt growth of the embryo, which reſembles | 


The word is derived from the Greek wiCpvor, which ſig⸗ 


nifies the ſame thing: formed of the prepoſition % and 


that of the firſt ſhoots of a plant, as being a kind of zoo- 


phyte, and having only a vegetative life. 
The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries 


on the formation and growth of the embryo. 


order nature obſerves in the formation of the parts, and 


Ihe placenta he found more than half of the whole; and 


M. Dodart, having an embryo of twenty-one days age put 
into his hands, made a nice examen thereof; to find the 


the firſt riſe of the parts themſelves. 


thence concludes, that the nearer the embryo is to the mo- 


ment of its conception, the greater is the placenta with | 
reſpect to the ſecundines, and the foetus ; which cir- 


cumſtance furniſhes a reaſon why miſcarriages are more 


dangerous than regular deliveries; notwithitanding that 


the foetus in the former caſe is much leſs than in the lat- | 


ter. For though the embryo may have made a way ſufficient 


for itſelf, it may not for ſo great a placenta, as is to fol- 
low it. | wr 
The embryo itſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top 


of the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it 
terminated. The thighs were not yet unfolded ; they 
only appeared like two little warts at the bottom of the 
trunk; the arms made the ſame appearance on the 
ſhoulders. The head was juſt one-third of the length 


of the whole ſeven lines: on this were ſeen two little 


black points, which would have 
mouth was very big; which M. A eſes. The 
dication, that the fœtus was fed by the Weng lor an Ink 
was no eminence for the roſe ; but two lite, uh. Then 
8 = or the noſtrils. les alen. 
e painters uſually make the h ; 
height of a b pr deere fog and Sod of le 
that of a young child: in the embry, we Urth of 
the head made one-third part of the 
follows, that the younger the embryo, the bi a, 
in tee to the body. The parts 185 * 
are alſo bigger in proportion to t f 59 
feet the ſmalleſt. 2 the reſt ; and the legs any 
The embryo was a little crooked forwards 
reſemblance to the maggot of a Gl egy n foe 
leſs than ſeven grains, which is an extraordins weſbet 
neſs = a body 4 lines long. It was ſo bl, l 
Dart of it could be touched, without makine z I 0 
Fo figure. | : 0 e a Change i 
Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovered 
the right Sticks: all the other parts in Hr . Y 
lower venter, were only ſimple lineaments, or dee 
and all veſicular, excepting a part on the left-fig: _ 
may be ſuppoſed to be the fpleen. There was 0 A a 
ance of any thing on the right ſide for a live. Ir 
de PAcad. See FoE Ts, and GENERAT IOX. hs 
EMBRYO is alſo uſed by naturaliſts to expreſs the grain 
ſeed of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or fit cpi u. 
pearing out of the ſeed; becauſe che whole future ka 
1s ſuppoſed to be contained therein. Juſt as the 4. 
chick is ſuppoſed contained in the cicatricula, or teilt 
A ar | 5 | 
EMBRY0-worms. It is a matter of no ſma!l curioſity, t 


obſerve the arrangement of the multitudes of the 2h. 
worms, as they are lodged in the bodies of the viviparous 
two-winged flies. | 
An accurate difſeQtion of one of theſe little anima 
ſhews very plainly the parts where the embryo-werms xr 
incloſed. This diſſection is eaſily made with a pair d 
fine pointed ſciflars, taking off the whole upper ſhell « 
the body from the lower; and that part which covers the 
belly may be turned back upon the corcelet, without dil. 
turbing the internal parts by the operation; and the form 
and arrangement of the parts which contain the embry. 
worms in theſe, will be found very different from that f 
thoſe which contain the eggs 1n the common flies. Baker 
on the Microſcope, p. 115. 416, 417. 428. 430. 
EMBRYONATUM /z/phur, in the writings of ſome Ch 
miſis, the name of one of the three general claſſes of ju. 
phur which they conſtitute. The firſt of theſe they cal 
the univerſal ſulphur, or reſin of the earth; this is nere 
united with any thing. By this they. ſeem to mean what 
Boerhaave, and other late chemiſts, have called the vague 
acid. The ſecond is this fame ſulphur united to metals 
and minerals; and the third is the ſame /uiphur, when 
ſeparated by art ſrom theſe metals and minerals. hi 
laſt ſeems ſulphur in its moſt advanced ſtate, and the ic 
cond kind is what they call the je embry-natin, 3 
it is in the metals, &c. in an embryo-ſiate, and ready! 
be diſcloſed into its laſt form. PD a 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, EuCpvelaaorys, an infirument 
wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead 
child; ſo as to make it eaſter of extraction, and prepare 
it for the embryulcus, to draw it out of the womb. 
EMBRYOTOMY, EpCpuoroure, formed of Cpu, and 
' Tepve, I cut, in Surgery, the operation of cutting off ti: 
funiculus umbilicalis, or navel-ſtring, of a child jult bon, 
And tying it up.. VF; 
EMBRYULCUS, in Surgery, the name of an inſtrumet!, 
in form of a ſort of crotchet, or hook, uſed for drang 
out the fœtus in difficult labours. See FORCEPS. | 
EMBRYULKIA, or EmBRYOLKIA, EyuCpurnur, Of Fi. 
Cp, formed of e pu, fetus, and e 07s 5 
in Surgery, an operation of extracting the child our0: 
mother's womb. See CaSAREAN. 
What the Greeks call embryo/kia, the Latins call e 
ſeftion; which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves, base 
place, and prevailed over the former; as being more ci 
of pronunciation. | | f he 
EMENDALS, an old term {till uſed in the accounts? " 
Inner Temple; where, ſo much in emendais at fie 2 
an account ſignifies ſo much in the bank, or ſtock 0 
houſe, for reparation of loſſes and other ores 2 
EMENDATIO panis & cereviffe, the aſſize of _— FR 
beer; or the power of ſuperviſing and corre I 
weights and meaſures belonging to them. dee it perſec- 
EMERALD, a precious ſtone, when in 11s greate * new 
tion green and tranſparent z and as to harduel | 
equal to the ruby. 4 and thi 
The word is formed from the French efmeraudt, Oden 
from the Latin ſmaragdus, which ſigniſies the ſame» 


6 a : : erf . 
derive it from the Italian /meralde, or the Arabic a Phe 


ol 
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up twelve kinds of emeralds 4 and denomi- |. 
h from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he 


hem to be found; as Scythian, Bactrian, Egyp- | 


5 naturalifl and jewellers only know of 


Oriental and Peruvian, And if we 
dit Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones 
hyp" the Indies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his 

. foun 


Voyages theſe two ſhould be farther reduced to one, 
0 , - 

x, the Peruvian. Mey 120 
In effect, he pretends that there is not, nor ever was, any 
n 


in the Eaſt Indies; and that all that are 
va ge brought from Peru by the way of the 
wer ſea ; which was a method of commerce carried on 
2 ; Peruvians before the diſcovery of America by the 
by t * ds. But as the point of ſuch commerce is not 
cv, proved, we muſt keep to the ancient diviſion. 
. emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſ- 
rent, than the Peruvian 3 which has generally clouds 
in it 
2 brought from Peru, by the way of Car- 
chagena, that they are much ſunk in value and reputa- 
ton. There are alſo European emeralds, but they are lit- 


e other than coloured cryſtal. | 
e ſay, that emeralds are uſually taken out of 


But the me 
two fine kinds, iz. 


the iron ore was till ſticking. To which, all we have to 


fay, is, that 1t 
no iron mine in the country. 


treddi in the mine like the 14 and to arrive at its greenneſs 
1 by low degrees, as the fruit comes to maturity on trees. 
ſity, t | [tis a common opinion, that the emerald grows in the 


embre. ſalper; and it is certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo per- 


IParous {ectly green and fine, that many have taken parts of them 


for emeralds, Ap ö 
mals But the proper matrix or marcaſite of this ſtone is the 
ms ar rene d'emeraud, which is held among the coarſer pre- 


Pair c cious ſtones z being hard, ſemi-pellucid, and often in- 


bell dl termixed with yellow, green, white, and blue, &c. _ 
vers the The genuine emerald, when in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 


out di. perhaps the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the L_ It 
he forn is found of various ſizes, but uſually ſmall. Multitudes 
embryt zre met with of about the ſixteenth of an inch in dia- 


thate! meter, and they are ſound from this up to the ſize of a 


Baker walnut. We have accounts of ſome of immenſe ſize _ 
| among the ancients ;z but they were evidently not emeralds 


ne Ce but jaſpers, or other green ſtones. The large ſpecimens 


s of jul at preſent are very ſcarce; and whether they are Orien- 


hey cal tal or Occidental, are of very great value. 


is never The emerald is naturally of different figures, like the dia- 5 


mn What mond, and many of the other gems. It is ſometimes 
e Vague found in a roundiſh, or pebble-like form, but much more 
metals lrequently in a columnar, or angular one, reſembling 
5 when common cryſtal. The pebble emeralds are always the 
= hardeft and brighteſt, but are ſeldom found exceeding 
the ſe 


"_ as bean, The cryſtalliform uſually grow ſeveral together, 
eady t0 


rument 


2 of rivers; the columnar are uſually found adhering to, 
Jr GE 


or bedded in a white, opake, cryſtalline matter, and 


prepare lometimes to the Jaſper, or to the praſius; which laſt ; 
b. bas been therefore called by ſome the mother of the | 


Si and 
off the 
ſbon 


emerald. 


pure and beautiful green, without the leaſt admixture of 


rument, any other colour. It is of all the various ſhades of green, 


frawing 
5 mes wholly colourleſs; but it is then eſteemed a ſap- 
or Eu- phire; all t 


IT Ft: fo ; 
"_ „ur jewellers white ſapphires. 


15 take! 


ore cal terwards fuſed, by which operation they loſt part of 
« of the fu. weight and hardneſs. But M. &'Arcet could not 
Fl „ _ 22 *merald in the intenſe and long continued heat of 
of the | grey furnace, although the colour and tranſpa- 
1 wha, x it were thereby altered. Emerald have the pro- 
ny e e ſhining in the dark, after having been heated. 


cad and bey are 0 
ing the Londa 0 fourth in degree of hardneſs from DIA- 


56176: ne Oriental 


oa emeralds are very ſcarce, and are at preſent 
pertec ound only; . , P 
i nearl ve of 2 _ kingdom of Cambay: very few of them 


n imported into Europe, inſomuch, that 
om P 

nd that rte © ſuppoſed that there were in ee no Oriental 
Otben brought fr ut within theſe few years ſome have been 
Morra om Cambay into Italy, which greatly exceed 


and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are 


jron mines; and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which | 
that it could not be a Peruvian, becauſe there is | 


The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect 


the ſize of a pea, very rarely coming up to that of a horſe- | 


and are often conſiderably large. The pebble emeralds are | 
lound looſe in the earth of mountains, and in the ſands | 


The rough emerald, of whatever form, is uſually of a very | 
bright, and naturally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a| 
from the deepeſt to the paleſt, and doubtleſs is ſome- 
e harder gems, when colourleſs, being called | 

"ith a moderately ſtrong heat the emerald becomes blue, |. 
\-,, <corers its original green colour when cold. Eme- 


>ejartan 9 * - | 
40 __ by being expoſed to condenſed ſolar heat, have 
n rendered white, and of various colours, and ſoon | 


yet are ſuſceptible of impreſſion from a file. | 


EME 


The American emeralds, which as they are the fineſt that 
come to us, are called by our jewellers Oriental, are 
found prineipally about Peru, in the earth of ſome 


mountains. The European emeralds come principally 
from Sileſia, though there are of them in other places; 
and the coloured cryſtals, which are what we uſually 
meet with under the name of Occidental emeralds, arc 
obtained from the mines of Germany. et bo 
The ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a thouſand 
different diſeaſes. At preſent, when we have more expe- 
rience, or leſs credulity, they are valned for their beauty, 
not their virtue; though there are ſtill ſome who ſup- 
poſe, that when reduced into an impalpable powder, and 
18 with roſe-water, they may be of ſome uſe in me- 
icine, | | 
We read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible mag- 
nitude. Roderigo de loledo tells us, that when the Sa- 
racens took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of 
the plunder a table three hundred and ſixty-five feet long, 
and all of a piece, which he maintains to be an emerald. 
After this, the reader will not wonder at that pretended 


four cubits long, and three broad; nor even at an obe- 
lik of emerald forty ſeet high. But theſe were not pro- 
perly emeralds in our ſenſe of the name, but only green 
mahle, or other-ſuch-ftones, le ue 
In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very cu- 
rious and accurate eſtimate of the values of the different 
kinds of Peruvian emeralds ; which the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed to find tranſcribed here. | | 
Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt ſort, called ploſmes, for 
grinding, are worth 27 ſhillings ſterling the marc, or 8 


morillons, which are only little pieces, but of fine co- 
lour, from 131. to-15/. per marc. £meralds, larger than 
morillons, and called of the third colour, or ſort, are va- 
lued at from 50. to 6ol. the marc. Emeralds, called of 
the ſecond fort, which are in larger and finer pieces than 
the preceding, are worth from 65/. to 751. per marc. 


_ - Laſtly, thoſe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres 


cartes, are worth from 110/. to 1154. | | 
EMERAL ps ready cut, or peliſped, and not cut, being of good 
ſlone, and a fine colour, are worth, 5 e 
Thoſe weighing one carat, or four grains © 10 
"Thoſe of two carats | | | 


| | „„ i 

Thoſe of three carats — 2 5 
Thoſe of four carats — 10 
Thoſe of five carats — 4 10 
Ihoſe of ſix carats — 7 10 
Thoſe of ſeven carats — 1 8 
Thoſe of eight carats — 19 
Thoſe of nine carats — 8 
Thoſe of ten carats — 23.0 


EMERALD, counterfeit. The manner of making counterfeit 
emeralds in paſte is this: take cryſtal prepared, two ounces 


well together, then add of good verdegris two penny- 


in the hotteſt part of a potter's furnace, as long as the 


vered with a lute, When it is cold take off the lute, and, 
il it is baked enough, it will be clear to the bottom 


again. Twenty-four hours commonly is ſufficient for 
making this; ſometimes it requires a little more. The 


fine colour, and capable of a good poliſh. Neri's Art 
of Glaſs, p. 128. _ | „„ 
If the paſte be deſired of a very deep emerald colour, take 


grains; and of crocus martis, made with vinegar, ten 
grains. This requires a longer baking than the other, 
and is leſs hard, though of a deeper colour. | 


The proportions of theſe ingredients may be varied at 
pleaſure, and the colour be made of all degrecs of deep- 
neſs ; but the more lead is added, the more baking is re- 


ofter. 5 
EMERALD-colour, in the Glaſs Trade, The way of giving 
this beautiful dye to glaſs is this: in the pots of melte 
metal, made of polverine, and without manganeſe, when 
the matter is well purified, put a little crocus martis cal- 
cined with vinegar. About three ounces of this crocus 
is enough for a ; weight of glaſs let it ſtand till 
thoroughly mixed, then put into every hundred weight 


at ſix different times, letting the metal ſtand two hours 


an ones in beauty, as well as hardneſs. 


all the A : 
Pliny | Qnmeric 


— 


every time. When this is all in, make a proof of the 


to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a temple in Egypt, 


ounces. The demi-morillons, 8/. ſterl. per marc. Good 


e * 
rere 


; 
Ws 
** 
. 


common minium, or red-lead, four ounces; mix theſe 
weights, and crocus martis made with vinegar, eight _ 
grains. Mix all theſe well together, and ſet the whole 
fire laſts. It muſt be put into a ſtrong crucible, and co- 


otherwiſe relute the pot, and put it into the furnace 


paſte, thus made, is harder than ordinary, and is cf 2 


prepared cryſtal, one ounce z red-lead, fix ounces and a 
half; of verdegris, three penny-weights and thirteen 


rg and, after all, the paſte will be ſo much the 


of metal two pound of calcined braſs; this muſt be added 


metal; 
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metal; and if it has any bluiſhneſs, add more crocus 
martis, a ſmall quantity at a time. When the whole is 
of a fine leek green, let it ſtand twenty-four hours to 
mix thoroughly, and then work it. Neri's Art of Glaſs, | 


7 


p. 5. 


MERALD, or EMERAUD, in Heraldry, is uſed in lieu of 


vert, or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, 
&. 


EMERGENT year, in Chronology, is the epocha, or date, 


EMERSION, in Phyfes, the riſing of any ſolid above the | 


whence we begin to account our time. 


Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation 


the Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Exodus, &c. The 


emergent year of the Greeks was the eſtabliſhment, or at | 


leaſt reſtoration, of the Olympic games by Iphitus. The 
Romans accounted their years from the building of the 
city, AB v. c. that is, AB URBE CONDITA. See Epo- 
CHA. | | 


ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically heavier chan itſelf, into 
which it had been violently immerged, or thruſt, 
It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter 


ſolid, being forced down into a heavier fluid, immedi- 
ately endeayours to emerge; and that with a force, or 
moment, equal to the exceſs of a weight of a quantity 
of the fluid above that of an equal bulk of the ſolid. 


E 


Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpe- 


cific gravity, it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or | 


body, be above the furface of the fluid, 


MEKStON, in A/tronemy, is when the ſun, moon, or other | 


planet, begins to re-appear, after its having been eclipſed, 
or hid by the interpolition of the moon, earth, or other 


body. DES 9 . . 
The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by ob- 
ſerving the immerſions and emer/ions of the firſt of Jupi- 


ter's ſatellites. 


The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's | 
being in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition 3 and | 


the emerſion, from the oppoſition to the conjunction; 


which two intervals are uſually fix months a-piece, and 


divide the Jeu between them. | 


But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and 


| fifteen days before and afterwards, there is nothing to be 


_ obſerved; the planet, with his ſatellites, being then loſt | 


EMERSON is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before bid by the ſun, | 


in the light of the ſun. 


as being too near him, begins to re-appear, and to get 
out of his rays. _ | „„ 


EMERSION, ſcruples, or minutes of, an arch of the moon's 


 EMERUS, in Botany. See Scorpion DENA. | 
EMERY, a ſort of metallic ſtone, found in ſeveral mines 
of metals; but chiefly in thoſe of iron, being properly 
an iron ore. 5 „ | 
The word comes from the French emeril; formed from | 


orbit, as TQ (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 46.), which the moon's 


center pafſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerge 


out of the ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. 


the Latin ſnyris, and that from the Greek opvps;, which 


ſignifies the ſame thing; and which Lemery derives from 


the verb cpa, I clean, ſcour. _ | 


We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery ; the Spaniſh, 


mines of Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh Ame- 


rica; it is judged a kind of ore of that rich metal; being 
_ ſtreaked with little veins, and ſpecks of 8 It is for 


this reaſon the king of Spain prohibits its 


. which renders it exceeding rare among us; to the great 


regret of the ſeekers of the philoſophers ſtone, who have 


formed great hopes from the tranſmutation of this precious 
metal. The Spaniſh emery ſeems to be no other than the 


metal now called LATIN A; and the European emeries | 


may probably participate of the ſame metal. The red 


emety is found in copper-mines; the little we have of it 


comes from Sweden and Denmark. | 


he common emery is taken out of iron mines; and is al- 
moſt the only ſort uſed among us. The conſumption 
hereof is very conſiderable among the armourers, cutlers, 
lockſmiths, glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, &c. ſome of 
whom uſe it to poliſh and burniſh iron, and ſteel works; 


others, to cut and ſcollop glaſs, marble, and precious 


tons. 


This emery is of a browniſ colour, ſometimes bordering 
a little on red; exceedingly hard, and of confequence 
difficult to pulverize. The Engliſh are the only people 


that have acquired the art of making it into powder; 


which they do chiefly by means of certain mills contrived 
for that purpoſe ; and thus fend it in powder to their 
neighbours. | 

Pounding it in mortars were in vain; it being fo hard, 
that it would pierce or break the mortar, before it would 
break itſelf. | 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the 
beſt ; as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſen of a high co- 
lour, and as free of the rock as pollible. 


eing exported, | 


red, and common emery. The firſt is found in the gold- 


| 


Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardeng 


EMERY, putty of, is a kind of a dirty matter, 


| EMETIC, from «ew, I vemit, in Medicin 


mouth. 


falling, &c. by tickling the fibres of the fauces 2 
rynx with a feather dipped in oil; by drinking quantitie 


remedy for fluxes; nor is the obſervation new, that v0- 


neum for the ipecacuanha. It is rougher, inde 


known to cure inveterate quartans, and to do 


Three or four grains of this alone, or yet lels 0 


certain, working either too little, or 


| | 


4 
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alſo ſaid to increaſe and heighten the we; them, | i 

, wo 2 5 1 * a little of it hes *. 
. It 3 

8 5 * adagafcar, which is naturally pale and bolt 5 


n. It is Tecom. 


it will be apt to wear off the enamel of the 5 * 
found on che 


lapidaries wheels; containing part of the Powder of en 
) 


which they uſe. 


„a remedy that 


excites vomiting; or that purges the ſtomach by the 


Of theſe there is a great variety; as ipecacuania, cardun 


beneclictm, &c. The uſe of emetics is indicated by a fou! 


neſs of the mouth in a morning, reachin | 
t : FL wh 8 loathin 
gnawing of the ſtomach, gradual loſs of "fi 
taneous vomiting, &c. hy | e 
Vomiting is raiſed by irritating the ſpirits with the pre. 
fence of ſomething loathed; by an unuſual agitation, 23 


nd pha. 


of warm water, &c. by any thing ſharp and viſcous: 

the flowers and ſeeds of Au, ks of groundh, k 
crocus, and glaſs of antimony ; the flowers and repuly 
thereof; mercurius vitæ, mineral turbith, and mercy 
ſharpened any way with acids. | 


The ancient phyſicians were very fond of emetics, as pre 
ſervatives againſt diſeaſes; and Hippocrates, in Particu« 


lar, has recommended the giving them twice a mon, 
during winter, and in the ſpring. His cmtics were rery 
caſy, ſimple, and gentle ones. One very common ye. 


ſcription, to this purpoſe, was a decoCtion of hyſlyy, 


with an addition of ſo much vinegar and ſalt as woull 


make the patient nauſeate it. This was to be taken by 


ſtrong and robuſt people, in the morning, faſting, and, 


by the more weakly, after dinner or ſupper. Diodorus 
Siculus has affured us, that the great practice of the an- 
ctent Egyptian phyſicians conſiſted in glyſters, vomitz, 


and abſtinence. Aſclepiades, who was a great eneny 
to purges, yet often ordered his patients gentle vomit 
after ſupper. | Ds | 

The emetic medicines are of two very different kinds, ſom: 
being naturally mild and gentle, others harſh and rough; 
of the ſormer kind, warm water with butter, or the ws 


ter of the naturally warm mineral ſprings, are oſten d. 
pable of doing very great ſervice. The medicine of mal 
general uſe at preſent, ipecacuanha, ſeems of a happf 


middle nature between theſe and the more rough ones, 
of which the vegetable kingdom afford us a great num. 
ber, as aſarabacca, white hellebore, gamboge, and al 


the purges in too large doſes. The mineral world, box. 


ever, affords much more numerous and more violent 


ones; ſuch are all the preparations of copper, and of tte 
vitriols, the antimonial vomits, and the mercunal ones. 


The ancients, in violent diſeaſes, ſuch as madnels, et 
lepſies, and ſome other diſorders, not attended with 4 
fever, gave the white hellebore root as an emer, with 
great ſucceſs; but we now uſe remedies leſs dangerous 


as death has been ſometimes known to have been the el⸗ 


ſect of this medicine, Our ipecacuanha is a celebrated 


mits are the greateſt of all remedies in theſe caſes. Cel 


ſus, lib. i. cap. 3. affirms, that vomits in general ſtop 
fluxes, yet always keep the body open. 


The count!y 
$ a ſucceda- 
ed, than 
that medicine, but, if taken in decoCtion, the _ 
carries off its acrid and too pungent quality, une ws 
tains its emetic power in a more gentle degree, aud,“ 


. 2 | l © cen 
it, has a balſamic and corroborating virtue, and has be 
great ſer 


people, with us, frequently uſe aſarabacca a 


A _ moni 
vice in jaundices and dropſies. Among ge the 
yomits, the beſt is the emetic tartur, preparce . ” 
crocus metallorum, not from the gla's of in cenie 

9 i | arſh in its * 
that makes it doubly rough and har fie mixed 


h great ſucce!s; 3 


RAY are riven wit 5 
with ipecacuanha, are often give it at the fa 


when the intention is to purge and vomit àt 
time, then three grains of this emetic tartar, 
ſolution of manna, prove an excellen ou ig a ve 
matic and pituitous caſes, the oxymel of fqui/'s 
efficacious and perfectly fafe medicine; but ® ron 
parations of copper, and the rougher antimen! 

are to be rejected, as being very dangerous an 


6 


according to the ſtate of the humours * ma 
The ſtronger emetics before mentioned, as 1: 


: 1 RE. of the nar? 
olten neceſſary in caſes of poiſon, eſpecially ® cr 


my 


% ns wat. pap — — — 


4 to infeftious particles received from the 

tic kind, on Re diſeaſes, which being 

k « | effuvia - he ſtomach with the ſpittle, would other- 
colour wa dec create the ſame diſeaſe. In diſorders 
e gold 75 m a vitiated Or thick bile, formed, as it were, 
. d coagulum, and ſtopping up the bi- | 
| as is the caſe in jaundices, and ſome other 
e qu. ometics are frequently uſed with great ſucceſs, 
recom. U the common methods have failed. In anaſarcas 
trifice after a 1leucophlegmaſies, and cedematous ſwellings of 
d with alſo, an and in a curable aſcites, emetics, exhibited in 
hy tha uſually carry off by {tool, though rarely by 
/ the aqueous ſerum from the liver, and the ducts 

on the rp e of the inteſtines, meſentery, and pancreas z 
fun ad theſe the only caſes in which emetics, properly ad- 
_—_ g. are capable of doing very ſingular ſervice ; 

miniſtere "Gill requires great care and caution in piv- 
bot _ as it is an in allible rule, that the medicine 
ae do great good, may alſo do great harm. Hoffm. 


i i al. 8 ſtem. N . 
Medic. An - 105 to make emetics work the more eafily, 


ly that 
by the 


arduy 
2 foul. 


athing, 1 axe them in' a liquid form, or in a ſufficient 
\ ſpon. ee of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and fatty vehicle 


fr romiting not only requires a ſtrong contraction of the 
de pr. Jorus, and bottom of the ſtomach, but alſo a relaxa- 
woke tion of the ſuperior orifice of the œſophagus. During 


dl oy be operation of emetics, and after it is over, the patient 
antitiez nuf be carefully guarded againſt the cold, and ab- 
us; ag Nin from all cold liquors, from all hot or ſtimulating 
4, be, medicines, and from all violent emotions of the mind ; 


eguius and about four hours after the operation of a vomit 1s 
NY oxer, it is extremely proper to drink half a pint of aſſes 
milk, if it can be readily had. 5 3 | 
45 Pies Whenever bleeding and vomiting are both neceſſary, 
ae. bleeding ſhould always be done fir ſt. 

. romits in tertians and quartans, before the acceſs of 
1. the fit ; and Alexander Trallian has been very earneſt in 
hl recommending them on this occaſion. The piactice 
Boy is highly conſonant with reafon, and all the known | 
ay rules, and may be of great advantage, notonly in theſe, | 
„ but in many other caſes, in which it is not at preſent 


. thought. of. 


romits, 
enemy 
vomitz 


they are very ſafe in the heat of ſummer, but very dan- | 
ferous in colder ſeaſons, This author alſo recommends 


55 ſome 
rough; 
be wi- 
en ca- 
of molt 
happy 


that is, the common creeping meadow-crowfoot, from 
which a very ſafe and efficacious emetic is to be prepared, 
| that has been adminiſtered in many parts of England with 
great ſucceſs. The method of preparing it is only by 
RS diſtilling, in the common way, a ſimple water from the 
11 plant; this is very acrid and pungent to the taſte, and 
* requires to be lowered, either by drawing a very large 


| how- ouantity from a little of the herb, or elſe by mixing 


violent 
of the 


Ones. 


tt the patient drink about a quart of warm water, then 


de whole operation is then over for that doſe, and the water 
wih and medicine are again to be repeated as often as is judged 
1000 neceſſary. Harris's Diſſertation. 55 0 fs 
the ef lf romits operate too violently, common ſalt is a well | 
3 known remedy. This ſeldom fails to check or ſtop them. | 


jat v0. = . 2 . "+ 

Cel. and corroborating medicines, either taken internally, or 
| ſtop applied by way of cataplaſm, or embrocation, to the re- 
punti Ded of the ſtomach, | | N 
ceda- Dr. Shaw thinks, the moſt ſafe, gentle, and agreeable 


chen _ yet known, is an infuſion of the ipecacuanha-root 
oiling ai FX wine, without heat. This is made by putting 
24 th 9 crams of the root, in fine powder, into half a pint 
, with ur d freſh ae 
; beet I 4 kelh quantity of wine to the remaining powder, 
t ſer nen this is poured clear off, Theſe wines are to be 


noni mixcd together, and given in a doſe ſuited tothe ſtrength | 


n the * e This is greatly preferable to the vinum 
le 5 6 wi emenic tartar, and all the medicines of a like 
ation: their o cn are attended with danger and uncertainty in 
nixed bon (44. ora and while we have this, there is no rea- 
3 and + by yall the violent emetics ſhould not be wholly diſcard- 
{ime 17 rom the practice of hyſic. Shaw's Lectures, p. 221. 

METICUM, is only white-wine, 


d 102 e, Wine, vinum 
derein is ! 
altb⸗ ne infuſed lome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 


ant 


Small | . . | 
pie \ doſes of emetic wine have been recommended as 
mit, codltruent an 


| d ſudorific in flow fevers, i 

n ers, in many chro- 

y 7 a ue e in an obſtinate r 

nuch; * SU, Ldinb. . + hb is | 
OC. hs Jen 2 3 por * i p. 170. and Huzham, 


nach 


f decoction of the herb digitalis, or fox-glove, as a very | 
| ſafe, though powerful emetic; and there is an account of | 
another plant, uſually eſteemed of the dangerous kind, | 


common water with it. The method of giving it is this: 


ld aromatics and opiates alſo have the ſame effect; 


The ancients, in general, have recommended the giving 


Dr. Harris has obſerved of the antimonial vomits, that | - 


give an ounce of this diſtilled water, and the whole will 
be immediately brought up with great eaſe ; and the | 


ol white Liſbon wine, and, after ſtanding two days, add- | 


The Eugric powder, called alſo powder of Algareth, from 


E M I 


the name of its author, is a precipitate of antimony ; or 
butter of antimony ſweetened and ſoftened by repeated 
lotions. > 


EmeTric tartar is prepared ſrom equal parts of crocus me- 


tallorum, and cream of tartar, boiled together in wa- 
ter, afterwards filtrated and cryſtallized. See CR ys- 
TAL. | | 

The operation of emetic medicines is thus accounted for 
by Dr. Quincy: the particles of the emetic, wedging 
themſelves into the orifices of the emiſſaries of the glands, 
placed adjacent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate 
the ſame (which by ſome extrinſic cauſe had been con- 
tracted); and after the ſame manner do diſſolve (at leaſt 
in ſome degree) the coheſion of the ſtagnant morbific 
matter; rendering it more fluid, and conſequently mak- 
ing its reſiſtance leſs. 
Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being 
ſecretion, and the impediment Gi the dilatation of the 
orifice, and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken 
away, or at leaſt made leſs than the natural momentum 
of the glands; the matter muſt naturally flow into the 
cavity of the ſtomach, till it be heaped up in ſuch quan- 
tity (which not being to be done in an inſtant, mult re- 
quire ſome time) as is ſufficient, by its ſtimulus, to vel- 
licate and force the fibres of the ſtomach, abdomen, and 
diaphragm, by communication of the firſt with the two 


out by the ceſophagus; and this makes all quiet for a 


_ theſe glands to produce the aforeſaid contraction. 
Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternately, 
till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the 


to draw out the morbific matter from the glands. 

And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſ- 

cular canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, 
and the violent concuſſion which is produced all over the 
whole body by a power, which, by juſt computation, is 


not inferior to 26,0001b. weight, may, and often does, take 


away the obſtruction in many other canals, beſides thoſe 
which are adjacent to the ſtomach and gullet; as we 


vomiting occaſion. | : 


the particles of the latter do-not immediately vellicate the 


act gently, and aſſiſt the natural motion of digeſtion, and 


there, ſee PURGATIVE. „ 
EME U, in Zoology, the common name of the cASsO0 WAR, 
a large bird of the oftrich kind. 75 


the level of the adjoining champaigu. 

EMINENCE is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals. 
The decree of the pope, whereby it was appointed, that 
the cardinals ſhould be addreſſed under the quality of emi- 
nence, bears date the tenth of January, 1630. They then 


they had borne before. 


the quality of eminence. „ 9 
The popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the ſame 
title to the kings of France. The emperors have likewiſe 

Dome n | Nd | 


attributed to the cardinals. | | 
inveſtigation of the areas of curvilinear figures; for a ſort 


nently, Hayes, Flux. p. 97. 
EMINENTLY, EMINSEN TER, in the Schools, is uſed in 
contradiſtinction to formally, and in the ſame ſenſe with 
virtually, viz. to denote that a thing poſſeſſes, or contains, 
any other in a more perfect or higher manner than is re- 
quired to a formal poſſeſſion thereof. 9 
Thus an angel is ſaid to have prudence eminently; as he 
bas it in a higher and more perfect degree than it is in 
man, in whom it is formally. 
For one thing to contain another eminently, there are uſu- 
ally required two conditions. 1. That the containing be 
of a more excellent nature than the contained. 2. 'That 
the leſs excellent be ſome way contained in the more ex- 
cellent; viz. either as in its productive cauſe, or by 
ſome ſimilitude, or as to the manner and order of act- 
ing, &c. | 


EMIR, a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks 
and Saracens, attributed to ſuch as are relations or de- 
ſcendants of their great prophet Mahomet. 4 
The word is Arabic, and literally ſignifies princk. It 


* Vor. II. No 
hal- 
code 


112. 


| 


is formed of the verb VN, amar, which is originally 
4 A | | 


Hebrew z 


laſt, into a violent contraction, and thereby throw all 


time, till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned from 


force of the emetic be fo diluted, that it is no longer able 


CO 
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plainly ſee, by thoſe vaſt ſweats, which urgent fits of 
 Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, thee -- 


fibres of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate _ 
the matter contained in the glands of the ſtomach ; but 


ſo are carried down into the guts; and how they operate 
EMINENCE, in Geography, a little hillock, or aſcent, above 


laid afide the titles of i/lu/trifſimi, and reverendiſſimi, which 
The grand maſter of Malta is likewiſe addreſſed under : 


Eminentiſſimus, the ſuperlative of eminent, has of late been | 
EMINENTIAL equation is uſed by ſome algebraifts in the 


of artificial equation, containing another equation em. 
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Hebrew; and in both theſe languages fignifies fo ſay, and 
to command. 
The emirs are held in high veneration, and have alone 
the privilege of wearing a green turban. On the bor- 
ders of the Holy Land, there are ſeveral emirs ſovereign 
princes; as the emir of Gaza, and the emir of Terabea, 
over whom the grand ſeignior has but little authority. 
The title mir, at firſt, was only given to the caliphs : in 
Perſia they were alſo called emi zadeh, q. d. prince's fon 
whence, by abbreviation of emir, they formed mir; and 
of emir zadeh, mirza. In after-times, when the caliphs 
had aſſumed the title of ſultans, that of mir remained 
to their children, as that of Cæſar did among the Ro- 
mans. 
At length, the ſame title of emir came to be attributed to 
all who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his 
daughter Fatimah, and who wear the green turban. 
Emi, is alſo a title, which, being joined to ſome other 
word, frequently denotes an office or employ ; as, the emir 
al omera, commander of commanders, who, in the time of 
the caliphs, was chief of the councils and armies. _ 
The appellation emir is alſo applied by the Turks, to all 
viziers and baſhaws, or governors of provinces. See 
BasHaw, &c. Add, that emir atbor, vulgarly imrahor, 
is maſter of the horſe to the grand ſeignior. 
Emir alem, vulgarly miralem, Fandurd-bearer and director 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. | | 
Emir bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendent of the mar- 
| kets, who regulates the prices of proviſions. | 
The emir hagge, or prince conductor of the pilgrims of 
Fgypt to Mecca, is 6 of Jeruſalem, and is named 


yearly from Conſtantinople, though he is generally left 


two years in his office, to make amends for his great 
expence in equipage in the firſt; and ſometimes, if 
he has capacity and intereſt at the porte, he is con- 


tinued fix years, but rarely longer; for if they con- 


duct the caravan ſeven years, the grand feignior pre- 
ſents them with a collar of gold; and it is ſaid, that 
their perſons, after this, become facred, and they can- 


not be publicly cut off. This officer has command over | 
the eſtates that go to Mecca. The perquiſites of his of- 


fice, beſide what he is allowed by the porte, conſiſt in 
having a tenth of the effects of all the pilgrims who die 
in the journey. Pocock's Egypt, p. 165. 


Emir al moſlemin, or emir al moumenin, i. e. commander of 


the faithful, or the believers, was a title aſſumed by | 


the Almoravides and Almobades, who reigned in Africa 
and Spain. . | 


'EMISSARIUM, in Antiquity, a fluice, or drain, to draw 


off the water uſed in watering gardens, fields, &c. 


 EMISSARY, formed of e and mitts, q. d. I ſend out, a 


truſty, dextrous, able perſon, ſent ſecretly, to ſound the 
ſentiments and views of another, to make him ſome pro- 
poſal or overture z or to ſpread reports, watch the actions, 
motions, and countenance, of a contrary party or perſon, 
in order to make advantages of them all. See Spy. _ 
The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſſaries em- 
ployed in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes 
everywhere, that they may take their meaſures accord- 
ingly. | 


EMISSARY of a gland, the ſame with excretory duct, being 


the common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſe- 
cretory tubes of a gland terminate. : 


EMISSION, the act of throwing, or driving a thing, par- 


ticularly a fluid, from within, outwards. The ancients. 
took viſion to be performed by the emiſſion of viſual rays 
from the eye. . e 900 


But the term emiſſion is chiefly applied among us, to the | 


_ expulſion or EJACULATION of the ſeed. 


EMITES, in Natural Hiſtary, the name uſed by fome au- 
thors for the chermites, a beautiful fpecies of white 
marble, of which the tomb of Darius, and many other 
of the great works of antiquity, were made. It was valu- | 


ed for 1ts fine poliſh. 


EMMELIA, Euutacie, in Antiquity, a dance peculiar to 


tragedy, which had all the gravity and dignity that were 
ſuitable to the action then repreſenting, and was de- 


ſigned to inſpire the audience with ſentiments of com- 
paſſion and benevolence for the unfortunate and oppreſſed, | 


with indignation againſt the guilty, and with the love of 
virtue, and abhorrence of vice. N 


The movements of ſuch a dance as this muſt have been 
very ſolemn and majeſtic, and have bore a great affinity 
to the action of an orator ; it was the only one, except- | 

ing the military dances, that had the approbation of 
Plato. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. vol. ii. p. 160. See 


DANCE. 5 . 
EMMENAGOGUES, Euuνα,ν, e, in Medicine, ſuch 
remedies as promote the menſes. | 
They are thus called from ey, in, unv, month, ay, duce, 
{ laad, becauſe their natural periods of flowing are once 
a month. | 


E MP 


Fmmenogagues either act by glyipe | 
blood in its circulation, where - BTeater Fore _ 
the veſſels is increaſed; or by maki | OMertum ty. 
by it will morecaily paſs through ans, © iter, wi, 
The former intention is helped by ha, der. | 
a greater weight and momentum 9 ed Which on 
blood, and all other ſubſtances of th eee ben 
elaſticity; and ſuch is the caſe of * tke Sranity a 
habit, or, as it is commonly called che „. dle 
and its cure. W Seen. fl 
But in the latter caſe, where the blood is flor; | 
high, attenuating alteratives and deterge,, Ord, and , 
remedies, becauſe firteſt to render the dige are the oy, 
1 oe 5 Ne a property, as will better emp ka 
thoſe little apertures deſtin its diſeb , dog 
5 P ſtined for its diſcharge ws 
EMMIELLURE, in the Manege, a kind of cone 
honey, and other ingredients, uſed for seln 
ſhoulder-ſplaits of horſes. See CHaRrGge. Peas a 
The word is French, derived from mel, honey, whi,: 
a part of the compoſition. | e 
EMO DIA, Az dν,- of amn, blood, and 
Medicine, a word uſed by ſome authors 
ſtupor of the teeth. 
EMOLLIENTS, in Medicine and Pharmacy 
to ſoften and loofen indurations or conftricti | 
yes or thoſe " tumours and ſwellings: fuch a I 
ows, mercunals, lily-roots, linſe | _ 
ammoniac, Ke. : {Reed} battery va ban 
The term emollient is applied to external as well 3; jr 
| ternal remedies. We fay, a laxative, anodyne. ,, 
emollient clyſter; an emollient emplaſter, an ka . 
plaſm, &c. Freſh cherries are an emnilient ſood tho 
when dry, they rather conſtringe than relax, ns, 
ing a great part of the phlegm which rendered fl. 
emollient. Ripe grapes, from being aſtringent ah 
they were before, become laxative and emailient Ho 
lard, applied externally, is reſolutive and emol. 
Quincy defines emollients to be ſuch things as ſheathe w/ 
ſoften the aſperities of the hamours, and relax and Cup 
the ſolids at the ſame time; for it is eaſy to concein 
how theſe ſhould be both effected by the ſame medicin 
thus: by what means ſoever (whether in the ſtomad, 
or any other parts) the juices have obtained a ſharynh 
or aſperity, ſo as to vellicate and render uneaſy the f 
and nervous parts, which often happens; thoſe thing 
which are ſmooth, foft, and yielding, cannot but um 
up their points, and render them imperceptible, where. 
| by they may gradually, by the proper courſe of circus 
tion, be brought to ſome convenient emunQory, vit. 
out doing any injury by the way. | 
ouch ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres int 
ſpaſms, keeps them too tenſe, and frequently therthy 
occaſions obſtructions of the worſt kind. Fa 
In all ſuch caſes, therefore, emollients lubricate and 
moiſten the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper 
dimenſions ; whereupon, ſuch diforders ceaſe. 
EMOLUMENT, is properly applied to the profits arilng 
daily from an office or employ.  _ 
'The word is formed of the L emolumentum, which, 
according to ſome, primarily ſignifies the profits redount- 
ing to the miller from his mill; of malo, more, . 


ele. 


ocheg, bort , i1 
to Cxprely 4 


remedies u 


grind. 9 e 
The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon 
preferred to an office, gives him a right to enjoy all the 
dues, honours, profits, and emoluments, belonging there- 
to. | e 
In our law. books, emolument is uſed in a ſomewhat great 
latitude, for profit, or advantage, in the general. 
EMPALEMENT, or IMPALEMENT, a cruel kind of f. 
niſhment, whereby a ſharp pale or ſtake, is thrult up 
the fundament, and through the body. ME 
The word comes from the French, empaler, or the la- 
| lian, impalare; or rather, they are all alike derived from 
the Latin, palus, a /take, and the prepoſition in, Ih 
znto, EA I | ON vt 
We find mention of empaling in Juvenal. It was fr 
quently practiſed in the time of Nero, and continues (0 
be ſo in Turkey. TE Te, 
EMPALEMENT, in Botany, denotes the cup, of | 
| part of the flower of a plant, or that incompaling 
fohation of the attire. ee RG 1 vlant 
It is compounded of the three general parts of 2 5 
the ſkin, the cortical, and the woody bodies; ene: . 
paler being (whether conſiſting of one ot more rr. 
as another leaf, and deſigned to be a guard and a a oi 
the flower, where it is weak and tender; ſo — # 
| plants as have flowers, with a firm and ſtrong baus 
tulips, &c. have no empaiement, nor need an). 
CaLYX. | | ; 0 nifies 
EMPANELLING, or IMPANELLING, in 2 5 
the writing and entering into a parchment er "ol 
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roll « him to appear for the performance of ſuch 
1 juries are employed in. 

ublie ANC, e in Law, a deſire, or 
t, of a day to conſider, or adviſe, what 


ſhall make to the action of the 


PPARL 


ition in court, 
etition in C 
anſwer the defendant 


l e call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions 
The 


: nd ſpecial ; the firſt ſeems to be only 
peda genera _ or in general terms; emparlance 
that * where the party requites a day to deliberate, 
Flite theſe words, Salvis omnibus advantagiis tam ad ju- 
_— wm cur iæ, quam ad breve & narrationem. ; 
ri 105 alſo uſes emparlance for the conference of a jury 
| 4 a cauſe committed to them. ; 5 

MPASMA, Each. from epraoow, 1 ſprinkle, in 
E Pharmacy, 3 powder thrown or ſprinkled over the body, 
to correct ſome ill ſmell thereof, or to prevent unne- 


ceſſary ſweats. 


lyin 
he laying on of colours thick and bold, or applying 
nd 5 Wu colours, ſo that they may appear thick. 
RING. | ; i 
0 7 5 of the French, empaſter, which has the ſame 
dies uf ſignification of paſte, or pate, paſte. 
: A painting 


1 0 aturated with colours. | | 
"2 8 _ * uſed when the colours are laid diſtin, 
and aſunder, and not ſoftened or loſt in each other: 
e. g. this head is not painted, it is only empaſted. _ 
EMPATTEMENT, French, from -«mpater, to thicken, in 
Firtification, a term uſed by ſome to denote the ſame 
with TALUS. 


ll 25 in. 
ne, and 
1nt cit. 
, thowh 
a5 Want. 
red they 


man who rules ſingly over an empire, with all the autho- | 
rity of an emperor 3 as the empreſs of Ruſſia. See Eu- 
- PEROR, QUEEN, &C. | 1 

EMPER *Y alſo uſed in the Ancient French Poetry, for a 


ft. Hog 
ent. 
eathe zu 
nd ſuppl 
concein 
medtcine 
ſtomad; 
tharpneh 


excellence. = N 
The rhime emperiere was 2 ſort of crowned rhime, where- 
in the ſyllable that made the rhime was immediately 


We thing tion, which made a kind of echo, called the trip.e crown ; 
Wo R | 5 | g 
but wry and which, to the ſhame of the nation (as ſome of their 
e, when. late authors expreſs it) their beſt ancient poets took for a 

F (iel. wonderful beauty and excellence. . 
ry, with Fa, Mourgues, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us 
an inſtance very proper to raiſe contempt of the miſer- 


re able taſte of that age, which knew no way of expreſſing 


7 there | that the world is impure, and ſubject to change, ſo ex-· 


cellent, as by ſaying, _ 

cate and Des tu qu un immonde, monde, onde. 

ei prope EMPERICHORESIS, ſee CiRcumINCEsSION. | | 
| EMPEROR, imperator, among the Ancient Romans, ſignified 


ts arilng a general of an army, who, for ſome extraordinary ſuc- | 


cls, had been complimented with this appellation. 
, which Thus Auguſtus, having obtained no leſs than twenty 
redount- famous victories, was as often ſaluted with the title em- 
molere, . jeror; and Titus was denominated emperor by his army, 


after the reduction of Jeruſalem. 


perſons an | 
oy all the or a ſupreme commander of an empire; a Roman em- 


ing there- prror, &c. In this ſenſe Julius Cæſar was called emperor, | 


and the title deſcended. with the dignity to Octavius 


became eleRive, | | 

n ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, and cannot add 

any thing to the rights of ſovereignty; its effect is only 

Ae precedence and pre-eminence above other ſo- 
reigns 


ived fron the ſummit of all human greatneſs. 


In in, Uh 5 emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dig- 
is 


t was fer- of ſuch 


ntinues io reels molt ancient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe 
A Babylon, Perſia, Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c. 
- outmol vere called by the name of kings, in all languages, both 
afſing the -Icient and modern. See KING. | | 

: 3 aldotedk whether or not emperors have the power of 
all plants, 8 I 1 of the regal title. It is true, they have ſome- 
each en: yes 35 vn upon them to erect kingdoms; and thus it is 
re piece L te obemia and Poland are ſaid to have been raiſed to 
a band to the 'enty; thus alſo, the emper:r Charles the Bald, in 
that ſuch Po rn gave Provence to Boſon, putting the dia- 
dons ten 1 head, and decreeing him to be called fing, 
an). Ada 0 Pr imperatorum regibus videretur dominari. 
3 into > we © emperor Leopold erected the ducal Pruſſia 
, figm ngdom, in favour of the elector of Branden- 


urg; 
mn 5 and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe re- 


EMPERESS, Eups ESS. Imperatix, the feminine of em- 
t, wü peror, applied either to an emperor's wife, or to a wo- 
U tt 


by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſum- | | 


EMPASTING, or IMPASTING, a term uſed in Painting, | 


is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, | 
ws «hen the colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well | 


particular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of | : 


Atterwards, it came to denominate an abſolute monarch, | 


3 and as ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it to | 


more eminent than the regal; but the foundation | 
Prerogative does not appear: it is certain, the | 
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fuſed for ſome time to acknowledge him in that capacity, 
yet by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came 
in. | | | 
In the Eaſt, the title and quality of emperor are more ſre- 
quent than they are among us; thus, the. ſovereign 
princes of China, Japan, Mogul, Perſia, &c. are all 
emperors of China, Japan, &c. 

In the year 1723, the czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title 
of emperor of all Ruſſia, and procured himſelf to be re- 
cognized as ſuch by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Eu- 
rope. | 

In the Weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to 
the emperors of Germany. The firſt who bore it was 
Charlemagne, who had the title emperor conferred on 
him by pope Leo III. though he had all the power before. 
The imperial prerogatives were formerly much more ex- 
tenfive than they are at preſent. At the cloſe of the 
Saxon race, A. D. 1024, they exerciſed the right of 
conferring all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in Germany; 
of receiving the revenues of them during a vacancy z of 
ſucceeding to the eFeRts of inteſtate eccleſiaſtics; of 
confirming or annulling the elections of the popes ; 
of aſſembling councils, and of appointing them to de- 
cide concerning the affairs of the church; of conferring 
the title of king on their vaſſals; of granting vacant 
fiefs; of receiving the revenues of the empire; of go- 
verning Italy as its proper ſovereigns; of erecting free 


cities, and eftabliſhing fairs in them; of aſſembling the 


diets of the empire, and fixing the time of their dura- 
tion; of coining money, and conferring the ſame pri- 
vilege on the ſtates of the empire; and of adminiſtering 
both high and low juſtice within the territorries of the 
different ſtates : but in the year 1437, they were re- 
duced to the right of conferring all dignities and titles, ex- 
cept the privilege of being a ſtate of the empire; of preces 
primariæ, or of appointing once during their reign a 
dignitary in each chapter, or religious houſe ; of grant- 
ing diſpenſations with reſpect to the age of majority; of 
erecting cities, and conferring the privilege of coining 
money; of calling the meetings of the diet, and pre- 


p-. 160 & 507, 


To which ſome have added, I That all the princes and : 
| ſtates of Germany are obliged to do them homage, and 
the fbr preceded by two other like ſyllables of the ſame termina- | 


ſwear fidelity to them. 2. That they, or their generals, 
have a right to command the forces of all the princes of 
the empire, when united together. 3. That they re- 


ceive a kind of tribute from all the princes and ſtates of 
the empire, for carrying on a war which concerns the 
whole empire, which is called the Roman month. For 


the reſt, there is not a foot of land, or territory, an- 
nexed to his title: butever ſince the reign of Charles IV. 


the emperors have depended entirely on their hereditary 


dominions as the only ſource of their power, and even 
of their ſubſiſtence. See DIET and ELEcToRs. 


The kings of France were anciently alſo called emperors, 


at the time when they reigned with their ſons, whom 
they aſſociated to the crown; thus, Hugh e g. hav- 
ing aſſociated his ſon Robert, took the title o 
and Robert that of king; under which titles they are 
mentioned in the Hiſtory of the Council of Rheims, by 
Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alſo called emperor of the 
French, by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le Gros, upon aſ- 


ſociating his ſon, did the ſame. In the Firſt Regiſter of 


the King's Charters, fol. 166, are found letters of Louis 


le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond, biſhop _ 
ne. of Maguelonne, wherein he ſtyles himſelf, Ludovicus, 
at greater Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula; and afterwards it 5 


Dei ordinante providentia, Francorum imperator Auguſtus. 
The kings of England had likewiſe anciently the title of 
emperors, as appears from a charter of king Edgar: Ego 
Edgarus Anglorum baſileus, omniumgue regum inſularum oce- 
ani gue Britanniam circumjacent, & c. imperator & domi- 
nus. mo 
Add, that we ſay the king of England, Omnem habet po- 
teſtatem in regno ſus quam imperator vendicat in imperio; 
whence the crown of England has been long ago de- 
clared in parliament to be an imperial crown. SH 
EMPEROR, among Hebrew Grammarians, is an appellation 


given to a ſpecies of accents, ſerving to terminate a ſenſe _ 


completely, and anſwers to our point, See ACCENT. 
EMPEROR eledt, ſee ELECT. —— | | 
EMPELTRON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors, 
as Dodonzus, &c. have called the kali or glaſs-wort, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See KAL I. „ 
EMPETRUM, in Betany, ſee Berry-bearing HEATH. 
EMPETRUM, is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
alypum, commonly called herb-terrible. | 
EMPH ASIS, in Rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in ex- 
preſſion, action, geſture, or the like, which performs 
the ſame office in ſentences as the accent does in words, 
The word is Greck, eupao!s, Which ſignifies the ſame. 
See ENERGY, 
Sams 
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 EMPHEREPYRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of /iderochita, 
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Zonie conſider emphaſis as a figure, whereby a thing is re- | 
preſented in the fineſt and ſtrongeſt terms z ſuch, e. gr 

is that of Auguſtus, Forum aleatorium calefecimus ; which 
is much more energetical, than if he had ſaid, Studioſe 
multumgue luſimus alta. | | 

The neceſſity of obſerving propriety of empha/is is ſo great, 
that the true meaning of words cannot be conveyed 
without it. . | 

Emphaſis is of two kinds, ſimple, or complex. The 
former ſerves to point out the plain meaning of any pro- 
poſition ; the latter alſo marks ſome affection or emotion 
of the mind, by the uſe of which a diſcourſe receives 
life and ſpirit, and is rendered capable of producing the 
nobleſt effects. See Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution, 
„ | 
EMPHA TICAL, is uſed by the Ancient Philoſophers, to ex- 
preſs thoſe apparent colours which are often feen in 
clouds before the riſing, or after the ſetting of the ſun ; 
or thoſe in the rainbow, &c. WE 
Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſting, they | 
will not allow to true colours; but, fince theſe em- 
phatical colours are light modified chiefly by refraction, 
and with a concurrence of reflexions, and ſome other 
accidental variations; and ſince they are the proper ob- 
jects of ſight, and capable as truly to affect it as other per- 
manent colours are, there is no reaſon for excluding them 
from the number of true and genuine colours, ſince all 
other colours ate only modifications of light, as theſe are. 


compoſed of various cruſts or coats, ſurrounding a nu- 

dcleus of the ſame matter and ſtructure with themſelves, 
See SIDEROCHITA. 3 | 5 | 

Of this genus we have five ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſils, 
2 | 

MPHRACTIC, in Pharmacy, the ſame with empla/iic. 

The word is formed from the Greek, «43pa7]o, I Hop. 

EMPHRAKXIS, in Medicine, an obſtruction in any part. 


 EMPHRUE, in Botany, the name given by the people of | 


Guinea to a ſpecies of tree, the leaves of which they 
boil in wine, and give as a great reſtorative in caſes of 
weakneſs and decay. Its leaves are exactly of the ſhape of 
thoſe of the common mulberry, but they are not indent- | 
ed at the edge. Petiver has thence called it arbor Gui- | 
neenſis mori folto non crenato. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 232. 
MPHYSEMA, Eugvonua, from guoaw, I inflate, in Me- 
_ dicine, a windy ſwelling, or bloating, of the whole outer 
habit of the body, like that in the parts of divers animals 
when blown up, after they are killed. FE 


This word, though appropriated by ſome writers to a| 


ſoft tumour, ariſing from air contained in the cavities of 
the membrana celluloſa, is uſed by Hippocrates to ex- 
preſs an inflation of the belly; and in ſome parts of his 
_ writings, in a more general ſenſe, for any tumour. _ 


The wind, or air, which is the matter of the emphyſema, | 


is lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellulæ 
adipoſæ. e 

Hence the ſeat of the emphyſema, or the place wherein 
the wind 1s chiefly lodged, 1s in the dipole cells, under 
the ſkin covering the thorax. The ordinary occaſion is, 
ſome wound in the thorax, whereby the pleura is pierced, 
or the lungs are lacerated. Putridity is alſo a cauſe of | 
this diſorder, as is ſeen in mortifications of the external 
Pa: 3, and in many inſtances of putrid fevers. 


Mr. Littre accounts for it thus: when a perſon is wound- | 
edin the breaſt, there enters air in at the wound : now, | 


it may happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, 
or the fleſh's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, 
that the air thus admitted cannot readily get out again, at 


leaſt not all of it; and thus air comes to be incloſed in | 


the capacity of the breaſt. 


Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this ca- : 


pacity, by their ſwelling with the air which is naturally 
_ received; but here they cannot ſwell without preſſin | 
upon the other extraneous air: the conſequence of which 
1s, that this latter is made to flip between the interſtices 
of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps to enter the little ofcula 
of the minuteſt veins, or lymphatics; immediately, an- 
other force comes to take place, contrary to that of inſpi- | 
ration, viz. expiration: in this, the breaſt contracting 
itſelf, preſſes the extraneous air ſtill more than the lungs 
had done in their dilatation z and the two oppoſite mo- 
ments, or actions, conſpire to the ſame effect, 7 
M. Mery and Dr. Hunter are of opinion, that the air is 
forced into the cellular membrane only during expira- 
tion. 


The air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated F 


along the paſſages it firſt opened for itſelf, till at length it 
meets, and becomes collected in ſome place: now this 
place muſt be the cellules of the fat, rather than any-| 


| 


where elſe, becauſe of the thinneſs and flexibility of their | 


membranes; and as the air came from within the cavity | 


all the parts of the body. 


cluded, if the tumour is gently preſſed. When the air 


| pos to diſcharge it by a ſmall opening made with 4 


33- 372 397-0 333 
| EMPHYTEUSIS, in the Civil and Canon Law, the le. 


amendment; for as we only graft trees to mend them, ( 
a man only alienates his land by emphyteu/is, on conditod 
the Romans they were at firit temporary, afterwai 
hibits the biſhop's ſeizing the church's emphyteuſi out of 


EMPIRE, the territory or extent of land under the con. 


The lower empire comprehends near 1200 years, 


ſius, and ending with the Palæologi, whic 
In ancient hiſtory we read of four gre 


Aſſyrians; 


of the breaſt, it will be ifi the 


fat that covers the breaſt | 


under the ſkin; rather than elſewhete a... 
tumor, or emphyſema will lie. ewhere, that the Vindy 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderabſe 
only formed by the air received in at a wild, 5 When 
ſuppoſe the wound to have pierced the ſubs 3 but if e 
lunge; then, beſide the air taken in by the Nance of th 
will be part of that taken by inſpiration ; ſo ee there 
contained in the bronchiæ, or veſiculæ, a uch 25 w; 
or opened, eſcaping into the cavity of the ke * 
driven along with the former into the Mt al, and 
freſh” quantity of this is ſupplied every mo 5 and as x 
will be a continual acceſſion, ſo long as the omni 15 
lungs remains 2 | nd of the 
ence, an emphyſema, from a wound! Ano! 
times eſtes the whole habit, . lunge 


the air being — ; 
M. Littre ſuppoſes, that the air of an 
wounded ues may be partly air taken 
monary veſſels, and thrown from the a 
cellular membrane by a kind of ſecretion ; 
ter obſerves; that this is in the higheſt degre 
and that there is no occaſion for having r 
winding and obſcure paſſages. | 

When theſe tumours happen in putrid diſorder; 10 
mentations, with equal parts of ſharp vinegar and dect. 
fied ſpirit of nitre, may be applied to them; but if the 
are cauſed by a wound, bleeding is neceſſary wid 
ſhould be repeated whilſt the dealing is quick and la. 
borious: punctures, or ſmall incifions may be made into 
the cellular membrane, or in different parts of the body 
with a lancet; by which operation the air will he e. 


emphyſema from 
up by the pul. 
rteries into the 
but Dr. Hui: 
e improbable, 
ecourſe to ſuch 


thus evacuated, a compreſs may be dipped in vinegn 
and applied to the part which is ſuppoſed to be wound. 
ed: this may be ſecured by a tight bandage, and theys 
tient ordered to lie on the injured fide, in order to Pres 
vent a freſh afflux of air. Internal ſuppurations may be 
prevented by nitre, and peCtoral emulſions, When the 
air is lodged in the cavity of the breaſt, Mr. Hewſon 


cnife on the fore-part of the cheſt, between the fifth and 
fixth ribs, on the right fide, becauſe the integuments 
are thin; or between the ſeventh and eighth, or eighth 
and ninth ribs, on the left ſide, to avoid wounding the 
pericardium. Mem. Acad. Sc. 1713. Lond. Med, 
Obſery. &c. vol. ii. art. 2. p. 17, &c. and vol. ili. p. 28, 


ting out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for 
long term of years, on condition of the tenants cultivat 
ing, meliorating, or mending them, and paying a certai 
yearly conſideration. Foy e 

The word is formed of the Greek, epqureuors, whici 
fignifies an engraftment, and by metaphor, a melioration ar 


of having it amended. | 
Emphyteuſes are a kind of alienations, differing ſrom ſalty, 
in that they only transfer the dominium utile, the beneft 
of the ground, not the property, or fee-ſimple. Among 


erpetual. . e | 
he twentieth canon of the council of Carthage pit 


the hands of private perſons, unleſs they have been 
three years without paying rent. | 


mand and juriſdiction of an emperor. See E 
We ſay, the Roman empire, the empire of the Lal, 5 
empire of the Weſt, or the weſtern empire, the empire 0! 
the Great Mogul, &c. | 


Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of the 1% 


and lower, or bas empire: The curious on value tho : y 
the upper empire, which commences with Cxſar ot 
guſtus, and ends in the year of Chriſt 260. 1 
recko! 
ing as low as the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in eh, 
They uſually diſtinguiſh two ages, or periods, © ls 
lower empire; the firſt beginning where the vey. 1 
viz. with Aurelian, and ending with Anaſtalls, 


; h Analts 


cluding 200 years; the ſecond beginning hc include 


1000 years. See MEDAL. 
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that of the Medes and Perſians 3 TW, -; 
Greeks ; and that of the Romans. e firſt ſub 
from the time of Nimrod, who ſound 


empires, 


to Sardanapalus their laſt King in 3257, 
laſted above 1450 years. The empire 
menced under Arbace, in the year o 
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| death of Dariu 


ZuriRE, 


who put the crown on 


imperial cities. 
EMPIRIC, a name given 
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if 1 the year 3468, and it cloſed with the 
under 1 na 


unpire laſted only 2 


of the wor! 
ſeat of the emp 
tine, in the yea 


nited under 
8 Bonns proclaimed Charlemagne emperor, 


this epocha the Eaſt and Weſt formed 
boo. Nee are that of the Eaſt, governed by 
_ k emperors, commenced A. D. 802; and being 
my ally weakened, terminated under Conſtantine Pa- 
a 11 in 1453. The weſtern empire was afterwards 
e. by the appellation of the empire or German 


empire. or the EMPIRE, uſed abſolutely, and without any 


ddition 
-iridical acts and laws, 


we otherwiſe call the Germanic body. 

being created firſt emperor by pope Leolll. 
his head in St. Peter's church on 
Chriſtmas-day, in the year 800. _ 
ont are a loſs under what form of government to 
range the empire; 
fate, becauſe all the members thereof are obliged to aſk 
the inveſtiture of their ſtates of the emperor, and to 
take an oath of fidelity to him. 5 

Others maintain it a republic, or ariſtocratic ſtate, be- 
cauſe the emperor cannot reſolve or determine any thing, 


Charlemagne 


without the concurring ſuffrages of the princes, It is 


added, that if they require inveſtiture from, and ſwear 
fealty to him, it is only as head of the republic, and in 


the name of the republic, and not in his on; juſt as at | 
Venice, every thing is tranſacted in the name of the | 


doge. See DOGE. 
Laſtly, others will have the 


ſtocratic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſto- | 


cracy; becauſe, though the emperor in many caſes ſeems 
to act ſovereignly, yet his decrees and reſolves have no 
force, in caſe the ſtate refuſe to confirm them. 

In fine, we ſhould rather chooſe to call it an ariſto- 
democratic ſtate, becauſe the diet, wherein the ſove- 
reignty is lodged, is compoſed of princes, and the de- 
puties of the cities; and is divided into three orders, or 


bodies, called colleges, viz. the college of eleCtors, the 


college of princes, and the college of cities. | 

We 75 diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of 
the empire, princes of the empire, eſtates of the empire, 
members + the empire, capitulations of the empire, re- 
ceſſus of the empire, &c. See Dir, CIRCLE, PRINCE, 
CaPITULATION, and RECEsSSUS. foe 


The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, ne · 


diate and immediate. The immediate ſtates are thoſe who 
hold immediately of the empire, whereof, again, there 
are two kinds ; the firſt, ſuch as have ſeats and voices in 


the imperial diet; the ſecond, ſuch as have none. The 
nediate ſtates are thoſe who hold of the immediate. 
The ſtates which now ws gen the empire are the princes 

| the empire, the free barons of 
the empire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſles or | 
the nobles of the empire, and the 


of the empire, the counts o 


abbeſſes of the empire, 


25 formed for themſelves 
practice and experience, 


natural cauſes, or the ſtudy of good authors; and who 


preſcribed, without inquiring into the nature of the diſ- 


taſe, or the properties and virtues of their medicines; 
depending wholly on the authority of ſome general ex- 

rienced remedies. | | | 
The word is formed of the 
of $4740, knowing, able; 
learned 
or experiment. 


U N was almoſt altogether in the hands of empirics 
and 3 - 9 — who firſt introduced reaſon, 

a ot the t in; 7 
oy 10 called 3 z and hence there w__ a 
ien . cates, that the ſect of empirics had its riſe in 
. 17 firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollo- 
and the; mmm. others ſay, Acron Argentinus. They 
tion of þ ollowers made great oppolition to the diſſec- 
uman bodies z and particularly to that practiſed 


Hero hil ay a 
Vor. ll. Nera — 3 bodies of os 


* 


but particularly, knowing 


® 


\ifies the empire of Germany, called alſo in 
- 5 be Holy Roman ampivi, 8. N. . 
d. facrum imperium Romanum, which conſtitutes what | 


The empire had its beginning with the ninth century; 


| 


by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians | 
rules and methods on their own 
and not on any knowledge of 


Greek, tue pin S and that 


by experience; the root being eib, ay, 


maining along time on the part, 
ſome of them will have it a monarchical | 


empire to be a monarcho-ari- | 


—— 


minals who were condemned to death: but the word 
empiric is now more odious than ever, being confounded 
with that of charletan or quack, and applied to perſons 
who practiſe phyſie at random, without a proper educa- 
tion, or underſtanding any thing of the principles of the 
art. . | 
Indeed it is poſſible, the word may be abuſed even on 
this fide of the queſtion; for tho#: of the phyſicians 
ſervilely attached to the train and method of the {chools, 
the reaſonings of Hippocrates and Galen, and the ſta- 
tutes of the faculty, we all know, haye been ever for- 
ward to treat thoſe who think more freely, and are leſs 
_— devoted to antiquity, cuſtom, and the reigning 
practice or mode, as empirics, charletans, and quacks. 
See MeDICINE. | ö 


EMPIS, in Natural Hiſſry, the name given by authors to 


a 8 ſpecies of gnat, found about rivers and ponds; it 
is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds, by a circle of white 
paſſing round the middle of its body. 


EMPLASTER, popularly called ypLASTER, a medicine of 


a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſimple 
3 ſpread on leather, or linen, and applied ex- 
ternally. _ | ä "op 
The word is formed from the Greek, eumae7]o or e- 
TAuoaow, to put in a maſs, or to ſmeer over, becauſe the em- 
plaſter is made of divers kinds of ſimple drugs, worked 
up into a thick tenacious maſs; or becauſe it covers over 
the piece of leather or linen to be applied on the part af- 
fected. : | | | | 
Emplaſlers are made up in a _ ſolid body, that by re- 
the medicinal ingredients 
they are chiefly compoſed of, may have time enough to 
produce their effect. | „ 
The drugs uſed to give à body and conſiſtence to em- 
plaſters, are uſually wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge, 
and other preparations of lead. 5 
There are emplaſters of divers kinds, and uſed with divers 
intentions; ſtomachic emplaſters; cephalic, ſtyptic, he- 
patic, diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, ee in- 
carnative, aſtringent, conglutinative, &c. emplaſters. 


In the preſcription of extemporaneous plafters, the greateſt 
regard is to be had to that particular conſiſtence which 
the part can moſt conveniently bear, whereupon the ap- 


plication is to be made. Thus, plaſters to the breaſt 
and ſtomach, eſpecially in the intention of emollients or 


diſcutients, ſhould be yielding and ſoft, as in the officinal 
emplaſtrum ſlomachicum; but to the loins, or any of the 


limbs, where warm diſcutients and ſtrengtheners are 
to be applied, an higher and more adheſive conſiſtence is 
to be ſought for. 1 he emollient plaſters likewiſe ſhould 
be laid on thick, and frequently repeated, if the ſymp- 


toms continue, becauſe their better parts are ſoon ſpent. 


Diſcutients alſo applied to hard tumours,. require re- 


; petition ; but the ſtrengtheners, which are purpoſely con- 


trived of a ſtrong adheſive confiſtence, are permitted to 
lie on till they grow dry, and come off ſpontaneouſly. 
In ſome flatulent tumours, where a plaſter alone will not 
prevail, they are at intervals taken off, and diſcutient fo- 


mentations or lotions made uſe of; ſuch as are compoſed 


of bitters, carminatives, comprehending alſo lixivial falts 
or alcaline ſpirits. | Dy: e 


EMPLASTRUM adbeſivum, adheſive plaſter, is prepargd by 


melting together half a pound of the common plaſter 
with a quarter of a pound of Burgundy pitch. The 


black ſticking-plaſter, called the lady's court-plaſter, is 
formed by diſſolving twelve ounces of the gum ben- 


jamin in twelve ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
ſtraining the ſolution. In a ſeparate veſſel, difſfive a 
pound of the beſt iſinglaſs in five pints of pure water; 
and after ſtraining this ſolution, mix it with the former, 
and let them ſtand in a narrow veſſel, that the groſſer 


parts may ſubſide: when the liquor is cold, it will be- 


come a jelly, which will melt near the fire when it is to 


be ſpread. This quantity will be ſufficient for ſpreading 
on ten yards of halſ-yard wide filk ; in order to which, 


the filk muſt be ſtretched in a frame, and the mixture 
may be ſpread upon it with a ſpunge or bruſh, which 
ſhould be done near a fire. As each ſpreading dries, it 
muſt be repeated to the tenth or twelfth time, and then 
touched lightly with the bruſh to give it a gloſs. The 
— more ſimple preparation may be ſubſtituted 


for the former: diſſolve a pound and a quarter of fine 


iſinglaſs in five pints of water, and before it cools ſpread 
it on ſilk in the manner above directed. 


EMPLASTRUM anodynum, anodyne plaſter, is prepared by 


melting an ounce of the adheſive plaſter; and, whilſt it 
is cooling, mixing with it a dram of powdered opium, 
and the ſame quantity of camphor, previouſly rubbed 
up with a little oil. "This plaſter gives relief in acute 
pains, eſpecially of the nervous kind. | 


EMPLASTRUM attrahens, the drawing-plaſler, a plaſter or- 


dered in the late London Pharmacopœia, to ſupply the 
B 4 place 


E Mp 


{og of the melilot-plaſter, in the dreſſing of bliſters. 
The college are ſatisfied, that the herb is of no ſort of 
uſe in the compoſition 3 and that very groſs abuſes are 
practiſed to give the green colour to the plaſter; for 
which reaſon they have ordered the plaſter to be now 
made in this manner: take yellow reſin, and yellow 
wax, of each three pounds; tried mutton-ſuet, one | 
pound; melt all together, and ſtrain the mixture while] The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of th 
it is hot, Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 351. rior muſcles, particularly thoſe of the head l bes 
EMPLASTRUM commune, a name given in the new London F tordes. » Called my; 
Pharmacopceia, to what has been long called diachy/on- | EMPTOR familie, buyer of a fomily, in the R, 
plaſter. The apothecaries had been long uſed to make one who purchaſed the inheritance of a * ogy Lon, 
this by a ſhorter way than has been preſcribed them; | privilege of being appointed his heir by will 0 
and the college has now authorized that method, order- | This was done with the ceremony of ſcales and ; 
ing it to be made of only a gallon of oil of olives, and] before five witneſſes, with the uſe of a peculiar fo i 
five pounds of litharge, boiled together, with about af of words. "mula 
| quart of water, to keep them from burning, till they are | Such buyer differed from the heir, have, 
e mixed, and have the conſiſtence of a plaſter. | in ſome meaſure alienated the right to the former dur, 
emberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 357%. his own life-time, whereas the latter ha only a rj Mb 
This plaſter is generally applied to flight wounds and ex-] his death. Briſſon. de Formul. lib. vii. p. 58 5 
coriations of the ſkin ; it keeps the part ſoft and warm, | Lex. Ant. tom. i. p. 713, voc. Emptor. . 
and defends it from the air, which is all that is neceſſary EM TOR fiduciarivs, fiduciary buyer, one who receives athi 
in ſuch caſes. | | . in the way of pledge, till the money he has reel. 
EMPLASTRUM & ammoniaco cum mercurio, a form of medi-] repaid. Salmaſ. de Mod. Uſur. cap. 14. Pitfe, Le 
cine in the late London Diſpenſatory, ordered to be pre- | Ant. tom. i. p. 713. voc. Emptor, : EY 
| pared in the following manner: | EMPUSA, Efes, among the ancients, a kind of to). 
Take gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, a pound; quick6ilver, | goblin, or bugbear, under the direction of Hecatc, who 
three ounces; ſimple balſam of ſulphur, a dram: rub | uſed to fend it to frighten people who laboured ode 
the quickſilver with the balſam of ſulphur till it no longer | misfortunes. Hofm. Lex. in voc. | 
appear; then add by degrees the gum ammoniac melted, | EMPYEMA, in Medicine, a collection of pus, or pur 
and almoſt cooled again, and make the whole into a lent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt, diſcharged thither 
Plaſter. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 31. ] upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs 
This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs, or membranes that incloſe the breaſt; or formed {ion 
_ ariſing from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, | that inſpiſſated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter obſerve i 
and other violent tumours, are likewiſe found ſometimes found in large quantities in the cavities of the breall 
| | belly, &c. Lond. Med. Obſ. &c. vol. ii. p. 61. 


to yield to it. 5 5 | 
 EMPLASTRUM gummi, gumplaſter. Take of the common | The word is formed of the Greek, ey, in, and u fu, 
. plaſter, four pounds; gum ammoniac and galbanum, | the letter being here changed into , a thing often done 
when the n= happens to come in compoſition before the 


. itrained, of each half a pound; melt them together, 
and add fix ounces of Venice turpentine. This is] labials bp; as in the words embamma, emblema, empuriun, 
uſed as a digeſtive, and for diſcuſſing indolent tu-| K. 88 1 * 
| JJ“. oy or 1 - | The empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a quinſey, ſometimes 2 
EMPLASTRUM roborans, the ſtrengthening-plaſter, a form | peripneumony, but more uſually than either, a pleuriſy 
| preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to] as being ordinarily the effect of a peripneumonic or plei- 
be made thus: take of the common plaiter, two pounds; | ritic abſceſs. CE tered ge ole Sr tl 
of frankincenſe, half a pound; of dragon's blood, three | It uſually comes fifteen or twenty days after thoſe di 
ounces z melt the plaſter, and then add to it the other | eaſes. Sometimes, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated 
ingredients in powder. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p.] blood, iſſued out of a burſten, broken, or putrified vein; 
—_ Or En x ooh | I it is diſtinguiſhed by a difficulty of breathing, a dy 
EMPLASTRUM /omachium, ſiomach plaſter. Take of gum-| cough, a heavineſs about the diaphragm, a noiſe, a 
plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, an ounce anda | fluctuating of the matter upon moving; a flow ferer 
half; black pepper, or capſicum, one ounce: melt the | ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the fingers hoy 
plaſter, and mix with it the oil; then ſprinkle in the and a ſwelling of the abdomen. _ 
pepper, reduced to a powder. An ounce or two of this | The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing ot 
_ plaſter, ſpread on ſoft leather, and applied to the region | evacuating ſuch extravaſated matter: if nature ſuevs 


EMP 


vulſion, wherein the head is drawn 
oe touch the breaſt. 
he word is Greek, compoſed of 
Toy, tenſion, firffneſs, of the verb aa T and 
Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole WY 
bent forward, and makes a kind of bow and © body i 
times a kind of circle, the knees meeting the — 


forwards, il ts 


as the teſtator 
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of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice in flatulencies, ariſing 
from hyſteric and hypochondriac affections; a ſmall 


quantity of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops of 


the eſſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it 


any endeavour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, o 


_ the like, ſhe muſt be ſeconded, and aſſiſted thereit 


Thus, if the urine be purulent, adminiſter diuretics; i 


the ſtools, laxatives; if the ſpitting, expeCtorants, 0! 


„ OT 


is applied. Buchan's Domeſtic Med. p. 737. | 
 EMPLASTRUM veſicatorium, bliſtering-plaſter. Take of Ve- 
nice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two ounces ; | 
Spaniſh flies, in fine powder, three ounces; powdered 
_ muſtard, one ounce : melt the wax; and while it is warm, 
add the turpentine, taking care that it be not too much | 

_ evaporated by heat. After the turpentine and wax are 
ſuſſiciently incorporated, ſprinkle in the powders, con- 
tinually ſtirring the maſs till it be cold. Buchan. p. 736. 

See Blies. | | 4] 


even emetics; otherwiſe, recourſe muſt neceſſarily d 
had to a PARACENTESI1s, or tapping” _ 
In order to this, an aperture muſt be made in the th0- 
rax, by a proper inſtrument, on the fide affected, be 
tween the third and fourth ſpurious ribs on the rſt 
ſide; but on the left, between the ſecond and third, 
and about half or two-thirds of the diſtance from the 
| ſternum to the vertebra, becauſe here the muſcles " 
thinneſt, the artery is concealed under the rib, and yo 
| | | 8 | 18 I diaphragm is at a due diſtance; and through this tit 
 EMPLASTICS, in Pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, us mult be ſlowly drawn. | 
which ſtop up and conſtipate the pores of the parts they This operation takes its name from the diſeaſe, ef 
are applied on; otherwiſe called emphradics. I There is alſo a kind of ſpurious, or baſtard empyema, P 
The word is formed from the Greek, eunaeogcuy, to op] ceeding from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought ſ 
Up. 3 ge ns „„ ſome duct or paſſage into the thorax; where corrupt» 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of eggs, &c.] it degenerates into a matter like pus. 3 
EMPL ASTRA amyntica. See AMYNTICA, _ An empyema, in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis; 
EMPNEUMATOSIS, from euayew, I inflate, in Medicine, | death is often the conſequence. ncht 
a word uſed by ſome writers to ſignify an inflation of EMPIYREUM, among Divines, denotes the higheſte 


the ſtomach ; but by others, in a more general ſenſe, for | heavens, where the bleſſed enjoy the beatific bon 
inflations of the womb, or of any other part. | 


| called alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe. ge of is 
— EMPORETICA charia. See CHARTA and PapeR. | The word is formed of e and mvp, fire, meu 
EMPORIUM, in Aedicine, is often uſed for the common | ſplendour. | ſmell or 
ſenſory in the brain. See Brain. EMPYREUMA, EFurTvpeuues in Chemiſtry, Fe. "that har 
EMPRIMED, among Sport/men, a term applied to a hart, | taſte of burning; a quality, or change in bodies : 7 
when he forſakes the herd. 12 been burnt, or much ſcorched with fire, ſend ranco 
 EMPRION, from e, to ſaw, in the Medical Writings of | taſte and ſmell; or perhaps it may be ſome 5 
| the Ancient, a word uſed to denote a peculiar pulſe, in| matter impreſſed, or added by the re, and re W offet 
which the artery is felt to be diſtended in one part more] on the burnt or ſcorched part, that gives ene 
than another at every ſtroke, and by that means is made | five ſmell and flavour. CI to influth 
to reſemble any ſerrated body, or the light teeth of a fine Oe 


The word is formed of the Greek, e,. 
"EMPROSTIHO: kindle. 
7 Q 
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The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling 0r 6 


1 ins to the bottom of the veſſel, or 
ing,, 1 A ſmell and taſte whereof are ex- 
—_— he word empyreuma. 'This term properly de- 
d 92 11.of burnt oils; and no other but oily ſub- 
"produce it; and it is peculiar, to burnt ani- 
atters. The empyreumatic ſmell is 
of the exiſtence of oil in the ſub- 
| e it. | | 

11 ai uſed for the heat remaining upon 
fever. 


ſtances * 
upyREUM I, 
the declenſion of a 


ne 0d, is a generous ardour kindled by the brave 


| thers, which impels us to imitate, to rival, | 
e -by to excel them. This paſhon involves in 
* . of the perſon whoſe attainments or conduct we 
_— and a deſire of reſemblance, together with a 
1 ringing from the hope of ſucceſs, ' ET 
FL weed comes originally from the Greek, apa, diſ- 


ute, conteſt ; 


. of emulation, that it is the daughter of 


envy; if ſo, there is a great difference between the mo- 
ther and the offspring 3 the one is a virtue, and the other 
a vice. Emulation admires great actions, and ſtrives to 
-nitate them 3 envy refuſes them the praiſes that are their 
due; emulation is generous, and only thinks of ſurpaſſing 
arival; envy is low, and only ſeeks to leflen him. 
Perhaps, therefore, it would be more juſt to ſuppoſe 
mulation the daughter of admiration : admiration, how- 
ever, is a principal ingredient in the compoſition of it. 
arteries which bring the blood to the kidneys, and thoſe | 
veins which carry back what 1s ſuperfluous to the cava. | 


See Tab. Anat. ( Angeial.) fig. 1. n. 49. fg. 6. lit. | 
The enulgent arteries ſpring from the deſcending trunk of | 
ore the cending trunk of the cava. 
liquid remedy, of a colour and conſiſtence reſembling | 


times a milk. It is compoſed of oleaginous ſeeds, kernels, or 
leurify fruits, gum reſins, and gummy or refinous juices, pound- | 


or per ed in a mortar, and diflolved in diſtilled waters, or light | 


: decoctions, and afterwards expreſſed, or ſtrained or 
oſe dif ſweetened with ſugar or ſyrup. „ 3 
Emulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften acrimonies 
of the breaſt ; to moderate the heat of the kidneys; | 
ſoften the ſharpneſs of the urine, and give the patient 
reſt and eaſe. They ſerve likewiſe as vehicles for certain 


taken in a liquid form. The common emulſion is made by 
blanching an ounce of ſweet almonds and a dram of bit- 


ing gradually the quantity of two pints of water, and 
ſtraining the liquid. If two ounces and a half of the 
mucilage of gum arabic are added to the almonds whilſt 
they are pounded in the mortar, we ſhall have the arabic | 
enujion. "Theſe emulſions may be uſed as ordinary drink, | 
in caſes which require ſoft cooling liquors. The cam- 


camphor, and half a dozen ſweet almonds together in a 
ſtone mortar, and adding by degrees eight ounces of 


mint water; ſtraining the liquor, and diſſolving in it half 


1 


gradually upon it till it is diflolved. 


pyemd. This emulſun is uſed for attenuating viſcid phlegms, and | 
In obſtinate coughs, two | 
rup of poppies may be added to it. It | 


45 pt promoting exyeQorar; 
ught bf Ounces of the iy cal Wong: 


uptu | my be adminiſtered in a doſe of two table-ſpoonfuls, 
| {ee or four times a diy. The oily emulſion, prepared 
ö mixing fix ounces of ſoft water with two drams of 


volatile mY AT | 
of the 5 one ſpirit, and an ounce of Florence oil, 


vilon; cent cough 


. to lubltitutefor th : . 3 
of i ie aromatic ſpirit the paregoric elixir of 
| | the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. A inble-tpoonful of it may 


e tak 
nell or p. . a 6 ta two or three hours. Buchan's Dom. Med. 


at hate | MUNC OR 


| Y. bh | 2 
to the in Ar. rom emungere, to wipe away, or drain o 
aneous . oy and Medicine, a part of the body deſtined 2 
Mining bt haration of ſome humour judged uſeleſs, or even 


urtful to the an; 
ell ze den Ne animal, after its 
off ame with the blood. its having circulated ſome 


' e term emu 2 2 . — — # 
inflth part that ſe ere alſo implies a cavity adjoining to the 
is collecte ny rates, wherein the ans N 
NI. neys and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation. 
pg ba 


ng aff : 
urmary bladder, and miliary glands of the 


thing 


ſubſtances which could not otherwiſe be conveniently | 


teralmonds, and beating them in a marble mortar z add- | 


phorated emulſion is prepared by grinding half a dram of | 


an ounce of white ſugar. A table-ſpoonful of this mul 
fon may be taken in fevers, and other diforders which | 
2 the uſe of camphor, every two or three hours. 
opt : e age gen of gum ammoniac is made by grinding two | 
rams of the gum with eight ounces of water poured 


an Ounce of ſimple ſyrup, is ſerviceable in re- | 
: m more obſtinate coughs, it will be better | 


| 


ſkin, are emunfories; the parotides are not properly 
emunctories, becauſe deſtined to ſeparate the ſaliva, which 
is no uſeleſs or excrementitious humour, but neceſſary 
for the digeſtion of the food. 
Some, without much propriety, confine emun#ory to the 
receptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharg- 


ed; as the pitnitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, 
the cerumen into the ears, the excrements into the in- 


teſtines, & c. though theſe laſt have not undergone any 


circulation. 


her Hemorrhoids. See HxMORRHOI DS. | ENZEMON, Eya iuuy, ſrom u blood, an external me- 


dicine which ſtops or ſtanches the blood; or which, by 
. cooling, or drying, cloſes the paſſages of the 
veſſels before open, or diminiſhes the fluidity and metion 
of the blood. SeeSTYPTIC. | | 


of the qualities and actions in which we emu- | ENAZOREMA, FEya:opnue, from atwpw, to exalt, expreſſes 


ſuch contents of the urine as float about in the middle, 
reſembling a cloud ; and thence alſo called x uBECULA. 
See URINE. | 


whence the Latin, æmulus, and thence our | ENALLAGE, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we change 


and invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe, againſt 
the common rules of language. 


The word is derived from the Greek, eyaaaayn, formed 


of eyvaxnar]ty, which ſignifies to change, as well as the 


ſimple verb aaxaaer]eu. | 


The grammarians too, have a kind of enallage, whereby 
one part of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, is put for 


another. 


Such is the change of a pronoun, as when a poſſeſſive is 
put for a relative, e. gr. ſuus for ejus; or of a verb, as 
when one mood or tenſe is put for another. 


EMULGENT, in Anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe | ENALURON, in Heraldry, is uſed by Guillim to expreſs 


a bordure charged with birds; as an enaluron of martlets, 
&c. but Mackenzie charges this as a miſtake ariſing from 
ignorance of the French tongue; enaluron properly ſigni- 
fying orle, or in manner of a bordure, and being appli- 
cable to a bearing of any thing in that form, | 


the aorta 3 and the emulgent veins terminate in the aſ- | ENAMEL of the teeth. See TEETH. © _ 
22 5 IENAMET, popularly Au EL, a kind of metalline colour, 
porinn, TMULSION, from emulgere, to milk, in Medicine, a ſoft | 


by the Latins called encauſtum; uſed in enamelling, and 


: painting in enamel, 


Enamels are glaſſes containing ſome opake ſubſtance, 
that is either unvitrifiable or incapable of being vitrified 
with the degree of heat requiſite for the fuſion of ordi- 


_ nary glaſs. They are generally compoſed of glaſs, mixed 


with metallic calxes. 


The common matter, which is the baſis of all enamels, is 


thus made: take fine lead, thirty pounds; and the fame 
quantity of fine tin; calcine theſe together in a kiln, 
then ſift them; boil this powder in water, in clean 
earthen veſſels, and pour off the water, which will carry 
with it the finer part of the calx ; put freſh water on the 


- remainder, boil it again, and pour off in the ſame man- 


ner: do this ſo long as the water will carry off any part 
of the calx. Re-calcine the remaining matter, and waſh 
off its finer part in the ſame manner again, then evapo- 
rate all the waters which have waſhed off the finer calx, 
and keep the fire low towards the end of the operation, 
that the calx may not be waſted : this will be found at 
the bottom, of an extreme hneneſs. | 


Take of cryſtal frit, made with tarſo, and of this fine 
calx, each fifty pounds; white falt of tartar, eight 


ounces z powder and fift theſe, and mix them well. Put 
this mixture into a new earthen-pot, give it a fire for ten 
hours, then powderit, and keep it in a dry covered place. 
This is the common plain enamel, or matter of which all 
the other enamels are to be made. In making theſe, 


the following general cautions are neceſſary to be ob- 
1. That the pots muſt be glazed with white 


ſerved. 
glaſs, and muſt be ſuch as will bear the fire. 2. That the 
matter of enamels muſt be very nicely mixed with the co- 
lours. 3. When the enamel is good, and the colour well 


incorporated, it muſt be taken from the fire with a pair 
of tongs. 4. The general way of making the colouted 
enamels is this: powder, ſift, and grind all the coloupys, 


very nicely, and firſt mix them well with one anothe 

then with the common matter of enamels 3 then ſet them 
in pots in a furnace; and when they are well mixed and 
incorporated, caſt them into water; and when dry, ſet 
them in the furnace again to melt; and when melted, 


take a proof of them. If too deep coloured, add more " 3 
the common matter of the enamel; and if too pale, add 


more of the colour. 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel; the firſt in- 
tended for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
ſtones z the ſecond, for painting in ename!; and the third 
uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on 
gold, ſilver, and other metals; with which laſt kind, 
particularly the white, it is that the makers of the Dutch. 
ware give the gloſs to their works. | 
The enamels uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and thoſe 
for painting, are uſually prepared by the workmen theme 
| | ſelyes, 
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crucibles, luted together; then waſhed in aqua fortis, 


tion being completed, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring- 


gia; and others crude tin, to precipitate the gold. The 


the water is poured off, is ground up with double its 
weight of flower of ſulphur, and put in a crucible over a 


haled, the red powder remaining is ground with rocaille, | 


ounces; of thrice calcined braſs, or calcined copper, 
_ forty-eight grains: mix the two powders well together 


ENAMEL, yellow. 


 kined, caſt them into water, then return them to the 
_ Laſtly, white copperas, calcined, makes a colour much 
like the amber-colour uſed by limners. See a Collection 


Arts, vol. i. 5 6. p. 336, &c. and Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
with . Merret's Notes, and a Commentary by Kunkel, 


The lake red is compoſed of fine gold, d 


ENA 


ſelves, employed in thoſe arts; the reſt are brought from 
Venice and Holland. The compoſition is the ſame in 


the main in all the three kin | 
fiſts in giving the colour or tranſparency. 
EnNAMELs for painting. 
ENAMEL, azure blue. 


eight grains: mix all thefe well together, and melt them 


in the furnace in the uſual way. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 


« 150. ; | | 
die turguois blue, is prepared by a mixture of fix 
pounds of the baſis of enamels, with three ounces of cal- 

cined copper, ninet 
grains of magneſia. | | 
EnameL, black. To make the black enamel, take of the 
_ ounces; magnéfla, two ounces: grind and mix theſe; 
powders well with the matter of the enamel; then ſet 
them in a furnace in a large pot; when melted and re- 
fined, caſt them into water; and putting them again in- 
to the furnace, let them refine. 
Or an excellent black enamel ma 
_ equal quantities of magneſia, zaffer, and ſcales of iron, 
and adding one part of this mixture to fifteen or twenty 
of the baſis of enamels. Lewis's Com. Ph. Tech. p. 442. 
ENAMEL, the ruddy brown, is made with ſæces of vitriol 
and falt-petre, or with iron ruſt, well ground on an 
. agat, with oil of ſpike. | 
ENAMEL, green. To make this, take of the common mat- 
ter of enamels, four pounds; melt it, and caſt it into 
water; return it again to the furnace, and when puri- 
fied, add braſs thrice calcined, or calcined copper, two 
ounces; crocus martis, made with vinegar, or ſcales of 
iron, forty-eight grains. Mix theſe firſt in fine powder, 
and put this in at three feveral times; when all is well 
incorporated, take it from the fire. | 5 
ENAMEL, milk-white, To make this uſeful colour in ena. 
mels; take of the common matter of enamels, ſix pounds; 
magneſia, prepared, forty-eight grains; melt them in 
the furnace, caſt the whole into water, and afterwards 
return it again into the furnace; and when refined, uſe 


| 


| 


- 


NAMEL, purple. To make this, take of the common 
matter of enamels, fix pounds; of magneſia, three ounces; 


| braſs, thrice calcined, or calcined copper, ſix ounces ; | 


minx all well together, and ſet them in a furnace, let 
them refine, then caſt them into water; return the mat- 
ter to the furnace again, and when thoroughly melted, 
take it out for uſe. 5 | | 
This mixture, with 
the red enamel. | 
Vermilion red is made w 


a ſmall proportion of ban makes: | 


ith vitriol catcined between two 


and afterwards in fair water: the fire is to be moderate, | 
and to remain about half an hour. | | | 
| iſſolved in aqua 
regia, with ſal ammoniac, or common falt. The diſſolu- 


water and mercury, over hot ſand for twenty-four hours. 
Some ule a ſolution of pure block-tin, in aqua re- 


powder remaining at the bottom of the cucurbit, when 


71 fire; and when the ſulphur which takes fire, is ex- | 


NAMEL, violet-coloured. The method of making the vio- 
let-coloured enamel is this: take of the common matter 


of enamels, ſix pounds; of magneſia, prepared, three 


then mix the whole, put them into the furnace, and | 
when refined, caſt them into water, return the water 
again to the furnace, and 
Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 157. | 
To make this, take of the common 
matter of enamels, ſix pounds; of tartar, three ounces ; 
of magneſia, ſeventy-two grains: mix all well together, 
and put them into the furnace in a large pot; when're- 


furnace again; and when melted, take it out for uſe. 


of Receipts ſor making ſeveral Kinds of Enamel of dif- 
ferent Colours and Teints in, Doſſie's Handmaid to the 


from which moſt of the above receipts are extracted. 
NAMELS, uſed by the jewellers, goldſmiths, and enamel- 
lers. Theſe, we bave obferved, come chiefly from Ve- 


ds; all the difference con- 


| To make this, take of the common 
matter of enamels, four pounds; zaffer prepared, two 
ounces; brafs thrice calcined, or calcined copper, forty- 


y-ſix grains of zaffer, and forty-eight | 


common matter of enamels, four pounds; tartar, four 


y be prepared by mixing | 


the draught, and the clair-obſcure chiefly in two colon 


when refined take it out. f 
v ͤtetlͤ.¶old, grow dim and livid; there being a kind of nt 


As to the reds, they are only red by 2 


enamel, particularly 


E N A 


rent ſizes, uſually four inches in dia 


inch chick. Every cake has the e e nd l, 
it with a puncheon. Ihe moſt uſual may mark fd 


eſus, a ſiren, monkey, ſun, &c. ute tie ay 

hoſe brought from Venice are chiefly wh; | 
colour, ſky-blue, carnation, yellow, ms ee le, fas, 
blue, called a falſe lapis. Theſe ſeven are the yy; 9 
of all the others, which ariſe out of the mixt "Incl 
and the white, in particular, js, 23 it were, i 
— — other ſix principal colours. o ide bug 

ute is made, as already obſerved. of, 

and lead, calcined by a reverbatory fre n fr 
is uſed not only by the jewellers and enamellery A 
but alſo by the painters in enamel, the makers ab vita 
ware, &c. By adding azure thereto, it becomes ba 
colour; by adding copper and Cyprus vitrig] 
iky-blue z by perigueux, a fleſh-colour and 
rult, a yellow ; to make a green, they add Copper 


&c. 

ENAMELLING, the art or act of applying 
rious colours on metals, &c. either in the way of py 
ing, or by the lamp. It has been thought, that ny 
the ſame with the encauſlic painting of the nd 
but modern diſcoveries have evinced the contrar 's 

EN cAusr Ie Painting. | 7 
Painting in ENAMEL, is a method of painting with may 
or metalline colours, ground, reduced to powder, nl 
uſed like other colours with a pencil; then fuſeg bly 
again, and vitrified by force of fire. 
Ihe art of painting in enamel, or at leaſt 
to glaſs, whence this method of painting was derived 
is very ancient, and appears to have been firſt prall 
on caxthen veſſels, or potters-ware. As early a; in th 
age of Porſcuna, king of Tuſcany, we hear of beauiy 
vaſes made in his territories, enamelled with vation 
figures, though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards male z 
Faenza, and Caſtel Durante, in the duchy of Urbino n 
the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo. There n 
ſtill ſome of thoſe vaſes extant in the cabinets of a 
e in all which, the deſign, or drawing of t 
gures, is much better than the colouring; for thy 
were at that time only acquainted with two colours, v 
black and white, either for earthen or metal works, e. 
cepting a faint kind of carnation for the faces and oda 
arts. | | 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrien 
in that country, particularly at Limoges, where ther 
were produced abundance of very valuable pieces, inthe 
manner of the ancients; that is, well performed 4 


= * * rr N 


} 
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3 


enamel; of 5 


} 


of giring colon 


There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one vil 
clear and tranfparent, and the other with thick ad 
opake colours. To uſe the firſt, they are only ground 
with water; the ſecond are ground up with oil of ſpiie, 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or ed 
ed with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder; 
though we have ſeen pieces laid on contiguous, and wilt 
out any partition, which is very difficult to practiſe, bt 
cauſe the tranſparent colours in melting are apt io fun . 
to each other, efpecially in the ſmaller works. | 
The invention of opake colours is muck later, and 
greatly preferable to that of tranſparent ones. All me 
tals, however, will not equally admit of both kind: 
copper, for inſtance, which bears all the opake colours 
will not bear the tranſparent ones; but to employ thel 
latter upon copper, they are forced firſt to cover it 

a layer or couch of black enamel; over which they H: 
filver leaf, and on this apply the other ſuitable colows; 
that is, the colours or enamels proper for ſilver, which I 
ſelf does not allow of all kinds. EY 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt axe purple, green, m—_ 1 
aqua- marina; but gold receives all the kinds and co . 1 
both opake and tranſparent, perfectly well. It - 7 
added, however, that only the fineſt gold mult wn 
herein; for the tranſparent colours being laid on 


that ſettles om it, not unlike black lead. Je bet; 
Of tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are ahways 271 1 
though there is a difference even among tbeſe i:, 


loſing their colour in the fire, and others retaiung 


ecident, beiz 


and applied on the gold, an 
e beſt tranſparent 
r, iron- ruit, orpimen, 
the due proportions © 
e or thick 

z pieces 


yellow when made, 
coming red in the furnace. Th 
are thoſe made of calcined cop 
and calcined gold, melted, w 
ſand and falt of glaſs. 5 
But it is the method of 1 with 
„ to which we owe all our fine me ; 
—_ g thoſe curious ones on 1 9 4 
ſenting portraits, to as much perfection as 2 
painting in oil; and even ſome di 


nice and Holland; they are in little thin cakes of diffe- 


this great advantage, that their heauty and! 


| 4ecay; being equally ſecure. from injuries of time and 
9 4 . 6 
 weathe® . indebted for to the French; nothing of 
2 8 attempted before the year 1632, 
kind es Toutin, a goldſmith, of Chaſteaudun, and a 
when mw__ in the common way of painting with tranſ- 
get firſt applied himſelf to find a way to uſe 
; ** different teints, which ſhould melt with 
et retain their luſtre, purity, &c. 


fire, anc ded in his . and having got the ſe- 


Toutin ſuccee 


muni fellow- in. 
= *—ontjibuted to the bringing it to perfection: the 
7 


iſtinguiſned himfelf was Dubie, a goldſmith, 
as _ 1 galleries of the Louvre. After him 
2 Motiere, a native of Orleans, who applied himſelf 
| am to the painting on rings and watch-caſes. His 
410 le Robert Vauquer, of Blois, exceeded them all, 
- 2 his deſigns and his colours. After bim, Pierre | 
nh of Blois applied himſelf to the painting of | 
flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. , 
By this time the Engliſh were fallen into the way; who, 


ou who applied it with ſucceſs to the painting of 


rtraits. 


its, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought 
3 by Petitot and Bordier, from England. This 


mainters in miniature) ſoon after to attempt the like; in 
ich the latter ſucceeded beyond every body. He like- 
wiſe invented ſeveral new teints for the carnations; and, 
bad he lived, had probably merited the glory of carrying 
the art to its laſt perfection, VV 

This kind. of painting, to be in perſection, muſt be on 


which tarniſhes the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle; 
and filver turns the whites yellow; though it is often 
performed on plates of copper, enamelled with the white 
name! - | | 5 

Theſe plates are made a little hollow one fide, and raiſed 
on the other, either in a circular or oval manner, to pre- 


lours crack and fly; nor muſt they be made too thick ; 
it is ſuffieient they can bear the colours, though it is 


what thicker, 


ere ther The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they 


es, inthe _ apply a white enamel on both ſides, though the deſign be 
med 20 only to paint on one of them : the intent of this is to 
d colour, prevent any ſwelling and warping by the fire; for, other- 
one vit wiſe, in large pieces, and eſpecially if the colours be 


hick and laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to riſe up in 


roundup puffs or bliſters. Now, this firſt lay, which is white, 
| of ſpike remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as a ground for 


d, or ed all other colours. The compoſition of the white enamel, 
aſunder; with the other opake colours, is already delivered under 


and with- the article ENAMEL. 


. 


ctiſe, be⸗ The gold plate, thus enamelled in white, the draught or 


10 run Ws deſign to be painted muſt be chalked thereon, and after- 
wards the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 


15 and The draught or out- line thus finiſhed, the piece is ſet to | 


All ne- the fire, and then painted with the colours above pre- 
b kinds: ſcribed. 8 1 e 

> colours | The white ground they paint on ſerves all the colours 
loy thel for white : the method being to ſpare the ground, from 


r it with firſt to laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after 


hey lay: the ſame manner as in miniature, though they have 


colours; { Mother white to lay over the other colours when there is 


which i. occaſion to raiſe them. Add, that as the painters in oil 
_ retouch their painting ſeveral times, and let them dry, 


ure, and ſo in this ſort of painting they touch the piece as often 


| colouts as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to a reverberatory | 


| muſt be Are, and taking it away again as ſoon as they perceive 
be uſed that the enamel has got - full poliſh, Fg 72 | 


on 2 bal $. - The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, where- | 
of {mot in there is Gre both a-top and all round, on a void place 


22 middle, where the piece is to be put for the ena- 
melt to neal. The colours are laid on with the tip or 
Teint of the pencil as in miniature, with this only dif- 


The _ gum-water, See MINIATURE. — 
or way orkers in enomel muſt be very cautious of the good 
mr Qualities of the oil of ſpike they employ to mix 


tions ſometimes 
oil of turpentine, 


there is uſugl! too 
the oak of 8 
colours. A ſmall 
and the beſt me 


with ſpirit of wine, ſometimes with 
In the firſt caſe, it wants body, as 


turpentine, when heated, ſpoils the 
mixture of ſpirit of wine does well; 


cated it to his fellow-artiſts, who, in their | 


Felibien obſerves, that the firſt, and moſt finiſhed | 


occaſioned Louis Hance and Louis de Guernier (two good | 


vent the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the co- 


Armee, that they uſe oil of 5 to dilute them in- 


ele colours with: it is a thing very ſubject to adultera- 


wed by foreigners themſelves, ſeem to have been | 


lues of gold; for copper, beſide that it emits a fume | 


uſual to ſtrengthen them all round with a circle ſome- | 


* 


4 
4 


: 


- 
: 


much ſpirit added; and in the latter, | 


thod. for the nice artificer, is to refine the | 


Vol. UI. No 113, 


0 bn e Ie 
is png 2 add to it ſuch, a quantity of ſpirit 28s 
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\EnAMBLLING by the lamp; tictbod of. The works of this 
kind are all performed by the flame of a lamp; wherein, 


in lieu of oil, is put horſe's greaſe, by ſome called cabal- 
line oil. The lamp is of copper, or whited iron, and 
conſiſts of two parts, the box and the lamp; in the latter 
of theſe, which is a kind of flat oval, is put the oil, and 
out of this riſes the wick: all the uſe of the box is to re- 
ceive the oil, which the ebullition occaſioned by the in- 
tenſe heat might throw abroad. . 

This lamp, or even where two or three artiſts work to- 
gether, two or three more lamps, are placed on a table 
of a proper height, &c. under which, about the middle 
of its height, is a double-bellows, like thoſe of an organ, 


which one of the workmen raiſes and depreſſes with his | 


foot to encreaſe and quicken the flame of the lamp; 
which is by ſuch means excited to a degree of vehemence 
almoſt incredible. ; 5 a” ; 
The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral 
lamps, however many, by means of grooves cut along 
the thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, 
extending from the bellows, to a tube or pipe placed be- 
fore each lamp. Theſe tubes are of glaſs ; and, that the 
enamellers may not be incommoded with the heat of the 
lamp, each tube is covered, at about fix inches diſtance, 
with a piece of tin called a fan, which is fixed in a hole 
of the table. In works that do not take up much time, 
they content themſelves with a glaſs blow-pipe to heighten 
the flame of the lamp. 5 4 
Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, 
they draw it out into threads inconceivably fine. Thoſe 
made uſe of in artificial plumes of feathers are ſo very 
ſlender, that they may be wound on a reel like filk or 
thread. | . . | 
The factitious jets of divers colours, ſometimes uſed in 
embroideries, are alſo made of enamel, and that with ſo 
much art, that each piece has its hole to paſs the filk 
through wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe holes are made 
by blowing them in long pieces, which are afterwards 


cut off with a proper tool. See the proceſs of drawing 


out the enamel, illuſtrated under DUcTiLITY of glaſs. 
It is rare that the Dutch or Venetian enamels are uſed 


pure; the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, 


with an equal quantity of glaſs or cryſtal ; and when the 
two matters are in perfect fuſion, hoo draw it out into' 
threads of different ſizes as occaſion requires, by taking 
a quantity between two pipe-ſtopples held in the two' 
hands, and removing them aſunder as far as the arms 
will reach. If the thread is to be longer than the work- 


man can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon takes one of the ends, 


and continues to draw it out, while the firſt continues to 
keep the enamel to the flame. All the threads drawn after 
this manner are round ; ſo that if the nature of the work 
require them to be flat, they are afterwards drawn 
through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. They have 
another iron inſtrument, in manner of plyers, to draw 
out the enamel by the lamp, when it is to be worked or 


diſpoſed in figures or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they have glaſs 


tubes, of various ſizes, ſerving to blow the enamel into 


various figures, and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies 


therein, as alſo to ſpare the ſtuff, and form the con- 
tours. 3 | | 


When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf be- 
fore his lamp, with his foot on the treddle, and holding 


in his left hand the piece of work he is to enamel, or the 


; braſs or. iron wires his figures are to be formed with 5 | 


with his right hand he draws out the thread from the 
enamel held to the lamp; and this is done with a dex- 
terity and patience equally ſurpriſing. | 


There is nothing but may be thus repreſented in enamel z 


and there are figures fo finely finiſhed of this kind, that 


one would take them to have come out of the hands of 


the ableſt ſculptors. | ad opal | 
ENARGIA, Evrapyei, in Rhetoric, a figure, which paſſ- 
ing from the narrative ſtyle, points out, and 2s it were, 
ſets the ſubject before the 
Rhet. lib. iii. p. 361. 5 | 
ENARTHROSIS, Evaplpwors, a ſpecies of DIARTHROSIS, 


Such is that of the huckle-bone, &c. See. ARTICULA- 


TION. | £4. 
ENCANIA, Eyxairiz, a Greek term, lgnifying reſlaura- 
tion or renovation, being compounded of ahe prepoſition 
% and xo, New. | . 
Exc ANIA, is more particularly uſed for the name of a feaſt 
celebrated by the Jews on the twenty-fiſth of the ninth 
month, in memory of the dedication, or rather purifica- 
tion of the temple, by Judas Maccabzus, after its having 
been polluted and plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The Jews had alſo two other Encænia, viz. the dedication 
of the temple by Solomon, and that by Zorobabel, after 
the return from the captivity. 5 
ENcANIA, is likewiſe applied in the Fathers, and Churc/- 
Hiſtory, to the 1 of Chriltian churches. 
4 


eyes of the audience. Voſſ. 
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* ENCAMPMENT, in the Military. See Came. 
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| | ENCARDION, from aapſta, heart, in Botany, a name 


— 4 
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that the ſuperficial exulcerations of the eyes, which are 
_ owing to defluxions of humours, are called, by the au- 


E NC 


St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that in his time the uſe of the 
word Encenia was even transferred to profane matters; 
and that they called it Encæniare, when they put on a 
new ſuit of clothes. 
Our tranſlators of the Bible do not retain. the word 
Encenia, in St. John, x. 22. where mention is made 
thereof; in lieu of that, nd) call it Feaſt of the Dedication, 
which is leſs proper. In effect, it is not the feaſt of the 
dedication, but of the purification or re-conſecration of 
the temple profaned, that is there fpoken of. 


ENCANTHIS, in Medicine, denotes a tumour of the ca- 
runcula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or angle of the 
eye. | 
he word is Greek, eyxay0;;, formed of the prepofition 
ey and xa, corner of the eye. | | | 
It is oppoſed to rhyas, which is a diminution or con- 
ſumption of the ſame caruncle. See RHYas. | 
This tubercle grows either out of the caruncula lacry- 
malis, or from the adjacent red ſkin, and is ſometimes 
ſo large, as not only to obſtruct the puncta lacrymalia, | 


but alſo part of the ſight, or pupilla of the eye itſelf. In 


this diſorder the tears continually run down the cheek, 


which not only greatly deform the eye and face, but of- 


ten pive riſe to an ophthalmy. 

The encanthis is of two kinds, the one mild, and with- 
out hardneſs or pain, and the other malignant, livid, and 
painful; this laſt tends, in ſome degree, to a cancerous 
nature. | pA N | 

In the beginning of the mild encanthis, it is beſt to ſca- 
rify, and apply a mild cauſtic, as burnt alum, or vitriol, 
mixed with ſugar. This powder may be ſprinkled into 
the tumor, and carefully waſhed out of the eye after- 
wards with warm milk or water ; but, if this 1s not ſuf- 
_ ficient, it may be carefully touched with the common 
_ cauſtic; and, to give a turn to the humour, internal me- 


dicines, as purges, and the like, mult be given, and if- | 


| ſues, or ſetons, muſt be made. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 


3 = | | 
If theſe methods take no effect, and the tubercle is of a 
malignant kind, it is to be drawn out either with a hook, 
or a pair of plyers, or, if very large, by a threaded 


needle paſſed through it, taking hold of both ends of the | 


thread, and gently raiſing it till it can be cut off; but, in 


this, great care is to be taken not to wound the lacrymal | 


Caruncle. If the tubercle appear livid and cancerous, it 


is by all means to be let alone, as the irritating ſuch with | 


medicines is always of very bad conſequence. 


The encanthis is occaſioned by a defluxion on that part 34 


or an ulcer therein, not ſpeedily enough dried. 


given by the Greeks to what the Latins properly call the 


mediata in trees, the heart of the wood, or central hard 


part of it. 


ENCATHISMA, from ey aa“ Hl, I fit in, in the Medical 


Writings of the Ancients, a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of 


bath, in which the patient was only to be plunged up to 
the belly. | . „ . 
IENC AUMA, from xai, I burn, in Surgery, a name given, 


by ſeveral writers, to the puſtule, or excoriation, owing | 
to a burn. The ſame word is uſed alſo by ſome as the 


name of a peculiar kind of ulcer in the eye. Aetius ſays, 


thors who wrote in early times, by three names, accord- 
ing to their differences. 1. Acaligo: this is a ſuperfi- 


"cial ulcer, of a bluiſh colour, formed in the black of the 


eye, and covering moſt of it; when the pupil itſelf is 
affected by this, the ſight is uſually much impaired. 2. 
Ihe nubecula this was a ſmaller, deeper, and whiter 

ulcer, formed alſo in the black of the eye. 3. The epi- 
cauma : this was a roughneſs of the whole black of the 
eye, in which it appeared parched, or burnt, and was of 
a greyiſh 


preſſed an ulcer, which produced an impure and ſolid 
cruſt, either in the black or white of the eye, and. uſu- 


ally was produced by a fever. And the corroſion of the 


matter of this ſort of ulcer was ſo ſharp, that the coats 
of the eyes were not unfrequently eaten . through, and 
the humours fell out. Aétius, Tetrabibl. 2. cap. 3. 


EN cAUMaA, in the Old Writers on Medicine, is alſo uſed to 


expreſs the ſcoriæ of ſilver. | 


ENCAUSTIC Painting, Eyuevsinn, from e, inuro, I 


burn in, is a ſpecies of painting with burnt wax, prac- 


tiſed by the ancients, and lately revived. Pliny has given | 


the following brief account of the invention and nature 


of this art: Ceris pingere ac pifluram inurere, quis primus | 


excogitaverit, non conſtat : quidam Ariſtidis inventum putant. 
poſtea conſummatum a Praxitele; ſed aliguanto vetuſtiores en- 
cauſticæ picturæ extitere, ut Pohgnoti, & Nicanoris, & 


Arceſilai, Pariorum, Lyſippus quoque, Eginæ, picturæ ſuc 


Juiſſe antiguitüs generu conſlat, ters & in ebore, c 


with a little oil, and rub it on the wall with a hair. 
being heated, begins to ſweat, let it be made ſmooth; 
ſtatues. This the Greeks call yovors. The coat of Car. 
colour. From this paſſage we learn the ancient method 
| 5 panning in wax by inuſtion, more obſcurely expreſſed 


forms us, that they uſe coloured wax: Gere (he ſays 


ployed a pencil to lay on the melted wax; »e//utis ip d. 
715, penicilis utend: ; that the picture was fixed by inuſtion, 


Whole was cleaned and poliſhed with linen rags. This 


nounced to the Academy-of Painting and Belles Lettres, 
in the year 1753; though M. Bachelier, the author of: 
treatiſe De PHiſtoire & du Secret de la Peinture en Cite, 


principal characteriſtic of the encauſtic painting. The 
count kept his method a ſecret for fome time, contenting 
of the ancients, which excited the curioſity of the pub- 


pence, ſeveral attempts were made to recover the ancient 


this compoſition as a vehicle for mixing and laying on the 


ing, as the wax is not burnt in this way of managing It, 


| colour over the entire ſurface. 4. The laſt of | | lde 
ttheſe diſorders was the encauma: by this name they ex-] to melt the wax; which was thus diffuſed through a 


: | | : 
particles of the colours, ſo that they were fixed tot 


with a piece of bees-wax; the wood, or clo 


#nſcripfit &viu4v9% 3 N non fecifſet, niſi encauſtica 


| 


ENG 


inventu. Pamphilus quoque Apellis prewebiny win dou „ 
tum encauſtica, ſed etiam 7 7 ale Pre Pe Pans 
primum in hoc genere nobilem. Lib. xxxv. cap. 1 Ycioniin, 
this paragraph we learn, that the method of 5 From 
wax, and burning in the picture, was very Fe tiny in 
is it improbable that in Ausser times, when "Yn, tor 
unacquainted with dry oils, and trayſparent oo ver 
they ſhould make uſe of this method for pr rye 
colours from damps and heats though ſome ,R thr 
that by ceris is meant a compoſition, different ton bie, 


and capable of bearing the fire; and that burking ü. 
e 


picture denotes merely enamelling. Pliny in the 
chapter informs us, that there were anciently two 08 
te 


thods of encau/lic painting in uſe : Encauſto ingen dy 


eſtro, i e. 


viriculo; donet claſſes pingi cæperè. Hoc tertium 


e N Phrninged 4 ö ae, 
ſolutis igni ceris, Penicillo utendi; que piflura in it, we. 
fole, nec ſale, ventiſque corrumpitur, Dr. 


navibus ny 


Parſons maj 
tains, that the ceſlrum was a pointed tool uſed in ory 


ling or carving upon ivory or wax; and h 

there 1s a contraſt detent the af of he 2 
painting fhips with a bruſh, and therefore that the tw 

pingendi cannot be underſtood to mean the layin by 
paint. However, there is a paſſage in Vitruvius fn 6 
cap. 9. which ſerves to aſcertain the nature of the 15 
encauſtic painting. At fi quis ſubtilior fuerit, & volverit 

expolitionem Mtrilaceam ſuum colorem retinere, &c. i. e. it 
any one is more wary, and would have the poliſhing, or 

painting, with vermilion hold its colour, when the wall 

is painted and dry, let him take Carthaginian wax, melted 
eil; and afterwards let him put live coals into a chang 
diſh, and hoſd it cloſe to the wax; when the wall 


ancient 


afterwards let him rub it with a candle, and clean linen 
rags, in the ſame manner as they do the naked marhle 


thagiman wax is fo ſtrong, that it neither ſuffers the 
moon by night, nor the ſun-beams by 4ay, to deſtroy the 


liny z though Pliny, in another paſſage, expreſlyin- 


tinguntur iiſdem bis coloribus, gue inwruntu ; that they em- 


picturam inurere. And we learn from Vitruvius, that the 
ancient art, after having been long loſt, was reſtored by 
count Caylus, a member of the Academy of Inſcriptions 
in France; and the method of painting in wax was ar- 


had actually painted a picture in wax in 1749; and he 
was the firſt who communicated to the public the method 
of performing the operation of inuſtion, which is the 


himſelf with exhibiting a picture at the Louvre in 1754 
repreſenting the head of Minerva, painted in the manner 


lic, and was very much admired. In the interval of ſul- 


method of painting. The firſt ſcheme adopted was that 
of melting wax and oil of turpentine together, and ulvg 


colours. But this method did not explain Pliny's meat 


In another attempt, which was much more agreeable 10 
the hiſtorian's deſcription of encau/tic painting, the > 
was melted with ſtrong lixivium of ſalt of tartar, 25 
with this the colours were ground. When the piQurs 
was finiſhed, it was gradually preſented to the fire, 03 


. 5 
ar and ſecured from the acceſs of air or moiſtur 


ut the method of count Caylus is much more wy a 
the cloth, or wood, which he deſigned for the bats 


his picture, is waxed over, by only ron 12 
on a frame, being held horizontally over, or perpendicl- 


larly before a fire, at ſuch a diſtance, that the vg 
gradually melt, whilſt it is rubbed on, diffuſe It —_ 
netrate the body, and fill the interlices of the 5 
of the cloth, Which, when cool, is fit to paint 5 10 
but as water- colours, or thoſe that are mixed up 
common water, will not adhere to the wax, 
picture is to be firſt rubbed over with Spaniſh 
white, and then the colours are applied to 13 
picture is dry, it is put near the fire, whereby te 
melts, and abſorbs all the colour s. a. b bo, 
Mr. J. H. Muntz, in a treatiſe on this ſubject, ra 
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art of encauſtic paint- 


| 


-veral improvements in the 
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ſed inting is on cloth, he directs it to be 
2 55 it on a frame, and rubbing one 

repares | mes over with a piece of bees-wax, or vir- 
fide w—_ till it is covered with a coat of wax of conſi- 

10 ble thickneſs. In ſine linen, this is the only opera- 
derable 25 previous to painting; but coarſe cloth muſt 
tion re J gently on the unwaxed fide with a pumice 
boſe to 5 of all thoſe knots, which would prevent 
185 4 accurate working of the pencil. Then the 
he eee be painted on the unwaxed ſide with co- 
ſubject T al and tempered with water; and when the 
a pet niſhed, it muſt be brought near the fire, that 

OE os melt and fix the colours. 'This method, 
en can only be applied to cloth, or paper, through 
he ſubſtance of which the wax may paſs; but in wood, 
3 metals, or plaſter, the former method of count 

e obſerved. | ; 
1. 1552 2 alſo diſcovered a method of forming 

-ounds for painting with crayons, and fixing theſe, as 
bel is water-colours, employed with the pencil. On 
the unwaxed fide of a linen cloth, ſtretched and waxed 
as before, lay an even and thick coat of the colour pro- 

c ſor the ground: having prepared this colour, by mix- 
ing ſome proper pigment with an equal quantity of chalk, 
and tempering them with water. When the colour 1s 
dry, bring the picture to the fire that the wax may melt, 
paſs through the cloth, and fix the ground. An addi- 
tional quantity of wax may be applied to the back of the 
picture, if that which was firſt rubbed on ſhould not be 
ſufficient for the body of colour; but as this muſt be laid | 
on without heat, the wax ſhould be diflolved in oil of 
turpentine, and applied with a bruſh, and the canvas be 
again expoſed to the fire, that the freſh ſupply of wax| 
may paſs through the cloth, and be abſorbed by the co- 
Jour; and thus a firm and good body will be formed for 
working on with t cr 2 
joined together, the cloth mult be firſt fixed to the ſtrain- | 
ing frame; and then the paper mult be paſted to it with 
a compoſition of paſte made with wheaten flour, or ſtarch | 
and water, and about a twelfth part of its weight of com- 
mon turpentine. The turpentine muſt be added to the 
paſte when it is almoſt ſufficiently boiled, and the com- 
poſition well ſtirred, and left to ſimmer over the fire for 
five or fix minutes; let wax be diſſolved in oil of turpen- 
tine to the conſiſtence of a thin paſte; and when the 
cloth and paper are dry, let them be held near a fire; | 
and with a bruſh lay a coat of the wax and turpentine 
on both ſides the joined cloth and paper, in ſuch a de- 
gree of thickneſs, that both ſurfaces may ſhine through- 
out without any appearance of dull ſpots. Then expoſe 
the cloth to the fire or to the ſun; by which means the 
oil will evaporate, and the wax become ſolid, and be fit 
to receive any compoſition of colour for a ground, which 
e laid on as above directed in the caſe of cloth 
without paper. | | 


make Almoſt all the colours that are uſed in oil-painting may 
be be alſo applied in the encauſlic method. Mr. Muntz ob- 
ak Jes, indeed, to brown, light pink, and unburnt terra 


e di Sienna; becauſe theſe, on account of their gummy or 
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wax as will properly fix them; but other colours, which 


piment, cryſtals of verdegris, and red precipitate of mer- 
cury, may be uſed here. The crayons uſed in encau/tic 


compoſition are too tenacious 
them is the ſame in both caſe 
The encayſlic painting 
though the colours have not the natural varniſh or ſhining 
which they acquire with oil, they have all the ſtrength 
of paintings in oil, and all the airineſs of water-colours, 


| ew partaking of the apparent character or defects of 


; and the method of uſing 
8. | 


h all the either; they may be looked at in any light and in any 
1 to the a without any falſe glare; the colours are firm, 
moiſture ior bear waſhing ; and à picture, after having been 


28 if f * ooh expoſed to the dew, becomes as clean 
W en ut juſt painted. It may alſo be re- 
lours; for . calure, without any detriment to the co- 
er colours will unite with the old ones, 
bor a Kh 1 as is the caſe in common ſize painung: 
oil, as in oy n paces to be retouched with 
ky repaired, if 3 it is not liable to crack, and ea- 
The duration of 
vantage; the col 


ö ſimple: 
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this painting is alſo a very material ad- 
ours are not liable to fade and ch ; 
ys. and change; 

p can affect them, nor any corroſive ſubſtance in- 


jure them; NE 

3 nor can the colour fall off in ſhivers from the 
aWrantages enumerated b 
unte, this art has not 


y the abbe Mazeas, and Mr. 
yet been much practiſed. Many 
| has pro- 


he crayons. If cloth and paper are| 


ſtony texture, will not admit ſuch a coheſion with the 


cannot be admitted in oil-painting, as red-lead, red or- 


painting are the ſame with thoſe uſed in the common | 
way of crayon painting, excepting thoſe that in their | 


as many peculiar advantages | 


it ſhould chance to ſuffer any injury. | 


owever, notwithſtanding all theſe and other | 
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encauflic painting lately diſcovered in England, the eo- 
lours of which are fixed by a very intenſe heat; nor are 

the colours, or grounds, on which they are laid, liable 

to be diſſolved or corroded by any chemical menſtruum, 

nor, like the glaſſy colours of enamel, to run out of the 

drawing on the fire. See on this ſubject, Phil. Tranf, 

vol. xlix. art. 100. p. 652. art. 101. p. 655. Id. vol. li. 
art. 8. p. 40, art. 9. p. 53. Muntz's Encauftic Eloge of 

count Caylus, in the Hiſt. de I Acad. Roy. des Inſcript. 

& Belles Lettres, vol. xxxiv. Handmaid to the Arts, 

&c. vol. 1. ch. ix. p. 245. 261. ” 


ENCAUSTICE has been ſometimes uſed to denote the art 


of ENAMELLING, 


ENCAUSTUM c<eruleum, is a name given to powder BLUE, 


NCAUSTUM ſacrum, a name given, by many authors, to 
that fine red colour, uſed for illuminating the capital let- 
ters in ſome old manuſcripts. Procopius calls it baphr, 
ſome have called it coccus, and ſome cinnabar. It is 
ſaid that it was made of the purple colour, extracted 
from the murex, or purple fiſh, with ſome other addi- 
tions. It is to be obſerved, that however well this co- 
Jour, when laid on the parchment, or paper, might re- 
ſemble the colours of enamel, yet it was as improper to 
call it encauſlum, which ſignifies a colour burnt in, as in 
enamelling it would have been to have called it atramen« 
tum, or ink. | 


ENCEINTE, Fr. from enceindre, to ſurround, in Portification, 


the wall, or rampart, which ſurrounds a place, ſome- 
times compoſed of baſtions and curtains either faced or 
lined with brick, or ſtone, or only made of earth, 

The enceinte is ſometimes only flanked by round or ſquare 
towers, which is called a Roman wall. | 


ENCEPHALI, in Medicine, an epithet applied to worms 


generated in the head z where they occaſion violent 
inſomuch as, ſometimes, to produce diſtraction. 
The word is compounded of the prepoſition , in; and 
x494An, head. Te | 5 | 
There are four kinds of encephali; thoſe properly ſo called, 
which are found in the brain; the narenarii, in the noſe ; 
auriculares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. 
The encephali, properly thus called, are rare; but there 
are certain diſeaſes wherein they ſwarm ; and we are told 
of peſtilential fevers, that have ariſen wholly from them. 
In one of theſe fevers, the phyſicians, having opened the 
perſon it had carried off, found a little, ſhort, red worm 
in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medicines, 
to find what might deſtroy it; but all in vain, till Malm- 
ſey wine, wherein horſe-radiſh had been boiled, was ap- 
plied; this was no ſooner thrown on the worm, than it 
died. The ſame remedy was afterwards tried on the ſick, 
and it recovered them almoſt all. The like worms have 
alſo been taken out by trepanning, and the patient re- 
covered. | | © . 5 
NCEPHALITES lapis, in Natural History, the name 
given, by authors, to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, ſuppoſed, in 
ſome degree, to reſemble the human brain. We have, 
in the foſſile world, many ſtones, named from the parts 
of animals, which they have, in reality, been formed 
from, or owed their original to; and theſe are properly 
enough called by names denoting the things whoſe ſorms 
they wear; but it is a very wrong practice, from ſome 
ſlight external reſemblances, to give ſuch names to things 
that never can have been ſuppoſed to be ſo entitled to 
them. No one can be ſo abſurd as to imagine a human 
brain can be petrified, though a ſtone may accidentally _ 


pains, 


E 


| ſuch an accidental ſpecimen, ſhould have ranked it among 
the ſtones to which it properly belonged as a ſtone, whe- 

ther a flint, a pebble, or a nodule, and have named, as 
an accident only, this form of it; and not have given it 

a peculiar denomination, as if it were a new ſpecies. 
ENCEPHALOS, in Phy/iology. See Brain. 
ENCEPPE', in Heraldry, denotes chained, or girt roun 
the middle; as is uſual with monkeys, &c, 


d ; 
ſmall concretions of wax, which formed themſelves in 


dients. As they cooled, the wax cooling firſt, and col- 
lecting itſelf into little grumes, ſpoiled the conſiſtence 
and form of the whole compoſition. . | 
ENCHANTERS Nighthade. See NIGHTSHADE. | 
ENCHANTMENT, of in, and canto, I ſing, denotes cer- 
tain words and ceremonies uſed by magicians in the prac- 
tice of their pretended and deluding art; thus called, be- 
cauſe the formulæ of their enchantment were generally com- 
poſed in verſe, and deſigned to be ſung. See CHarm, 
FasciNATION, MaAGic, SORCERY, and WITCHCRAFT. 
ENCHASING, IN cHASINd, or CHasiNG, the art of en- 
riching and beautifying gold, filver, and other metal- 
works, by ſome deſign or figures repreſented thereon, in 
low relievo. See SCULPTURE, RELIEVO, &c. | 


Cheſing is only practiſed on hollow, thin works; as 


| ele properties b 
pal | | ; 


— 


clong to a much higher ſpecies of | 


watch-cafes, cane-heads, tweezer-caſes, or the like. 


It 
18 


ſomewhat reſemble its form. The perſon poſſeſſed of 


ENCERIS, in Pharmacy, a word uſed by Galen to ſignify 


melted plaſters, of which wax was one of the ingre- 
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 ENCHELUS, Eſy«aus, in Jchthyoligy, the name given by 
Ariſtotle, Appian, and all the Greek writers, to the 


ſcurvy, blood-ſhot eyes, & 
_ ENCHYMONITES, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 


. ENCHYSMA, the ſame wi | 
_ ENCHYTA, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, a 


_ -ENCLITICA, of Ane I incline, in the Grath and Latin 


ENCONDRUS, of „, in, and xoyd pos, grain, in the Old 


E NC 


is performed by punching or driving out the metal to 
form the figures from within-ſide, ſo as to ſtand out pro- 
minent from the plane or ſurface of the metal. 
In order to this, they have a great number of fine ſteel 
blocks, or puncheons, of divers ſizes; and the deſign 
being drawn on the ſurface of the metal, they apply the 


inſide: upon the heads or tips of theſe blocks, directly 
under the lines or parts of the figures. Then, with a fine 


hammer, ſtriking on the metal ſuſtained by the block, 


the metal yields, and the block makes an indenture or 


cavity on the inſide; correſpondent to which, there is a 
\ prominence on the outſide, which is to ſtand for part of 
the figure. 


Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and finiſh all the | 


parts, by ſucceſhve applications of the block and ham- 
mer to the ſeveral parts of the deſign. a 


And it is ſurpriſing, with what beauty and juſtneſs, by 
this ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind | 
will repreſent foliages, groteſques, animals, hiſtories, 


© We, 


ENCHEIRESIS, Eſyesipnors, from ey, in, and yep, @ hand, | 


in Anatomy, denotes manual operation; as diſſection. 


ENCHELIDES, in Zoolegy, the name of a genus of ani- | 
malcules, containing the capillary eels, whether of pep- | 
per-water, vinegar, &c. See ANIMALCULE and Per- 


PER, VINEGAR, and EEL. 


FEL. - | | | 
ENCHESON, a French word, ufed in our Law-books and 


, Statutes, ſignifying the occaſion, cauſe, or reaſon, where- | 


fore any thing is done. Stat. 5 Edw. III. cap. 


_ ENCHYMA, of xv, I pour in, in the Medical IWritings | 
of the Ancients, a word uſed in ſeveral ſenſes. Some have 


made it expreſs only an infuſian; others have uſed it for 
what the modern phyſicians call plethora ad vaſa, that is, 
a fulneſs of the veſſels, fimply conſidered, as relative to 
_ themſelves; and others have made it the name of cer- 


tain forms of liquid medicines, to be injected into the 


ears, into the thorax, or any other part. 


 ENCHYMOMA, of e, from eſyve, in the JPritings | | 
e the Ancient 5 a word uſed to expreſs that ſud- | 


den effuſion of blood into the cutaneous veſſels, which 
_ ariſes from joy, anger, ſhame, or any other violent emo- 
tion of the mind, and is what we uſually call BLUsKING ;, 


which, according to Dr. Hunter, is a nervous affection. | 
_ Encnymomna, is alſo an afflux of the blood, whereby the 


external parts are rendered black and blue, as in the 


Find of ſtone found in Macedonia, and ſome other places, 

Which was alſo called pæonites and pæanites: it was ſup- 

poſed to be of great virtue to aſſiſt women in labour. 

JJ... LO EE Fe 5 
th CLYSTER or enema. 

name given to ſuch medicines as were injected into the 

eyes, or into any part. | | 


Some alſo have uſed the ſame word to expreſs a ſort of | 
_ Funnel, contrived to convey the fumes of medicines to 


any part of the body. 
„ 


LIA, of ey, in, and xt, belly, a word uſed by | 


| many of the ancient medical writers, to expreſs the 
viſcera contained in the abdomen, or lower belly. | 
 ENCLAVE,, in Heraldry, is where one thing is let into | 


another, particularly where the jointure is ſquare. 


Grammar, certain particles, united ſo cloſely to the pre- 


nerally likewiſe bear the accent that governs them, eſpe- 


eially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable ; as in dominuſ- | 


gue, Kupios Tee „ BR | | 

There are three enclitic particles in the Latin, viz. gue, | 
ne, and ve; but in the Greek many, as 26, jw, pot ps, 

cu, got, g, ws, n, Ts, Ys, Ons 6%, Tort, and others. 


Greek Writers, a word uſed to expreſs any thing made up 
of ea great number of ſmall pieces, or flakes, or ſmall 
grains of any thing. The manna of the ancients was not 

in large flakes, as we have it at preſent, but it was form- 
ed of a vaſt number of ſmall granules, and was there- 
fore called by Dioſcorides, and ſome others of the 
Greeks, by this name. The word manna alſo ſignified | 
with them the ſame thing ; and they not only expreſſed 
the ſubſtance by it which we at preſent call ſo, but any 
other thing that was in ſmall flakes, or pieces, was call- 
ed manna. Thus the manna thuris, ſo much talked of 
among the old Greeks, was only a collection of thoſe | 
pieces which flew off from frankincenſe in the break- 
ing. See MANNA libanotts. | 
ENCOPE, of % and demo, J cut, in Surgery, an inciſion 


* 


— 


| ENCROACHMENT, or AcCcROACHMENT. See l.. 


affected. It is nevertheleſs ſaid, that the ſheep cat thel 


WET» 35 ap 3: | 
NC l. PADI A, the circle or chain of arts aud 
' ſciences. 280 I 5 


ceding word, that they only ſeem to form one word | The word is compounded of the prepoſition 4, in, au 


therewith; and the word which ſuſtains them does ge- 


ENDECAGON, or HENDECAGON, in Geometry: der 
| ENDECASYLLABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS: 


END 


ENCOUNTERS, in Military Language, à Con 
two perſons; and the term is alſo more generally; 
to attacks or battles between ſmall or large M ly applica | 
ENCRANTUM, in Anatomy, the ſame with e | 
 ENCRASICOLUS, the anchovy, a ſmall * ich ern 
the harengiform kind, but wanting the row N 
ſcales on the belly. They are caught in vz ky ſermtel 
the Mediterranean, the Engliſh, and man my in 
and are well known 1n pickle in moſt en vp lex, 
See ANCHOVY. eus ol Europe, 
ENCRAT ITT, formed from *Fxpa]ys, continen. 
ancient heretics, thus called from their mali 
ſion of continence, and abſolutely rejectin 
Tue founder of this ſe was Tat 
e founder OF this LECT was Tatian, a difci i 
and one of the moſt learned perſons of al ok 
After the death of that martyr, he made a ſe tity, 
from the church, and ſoon had his followers: TY 
fide the dogma juſt mentioned, borrowed à den he 
things from Saturninius and Marcion; beside fond 


a ſecſ of 
ng Profel. 
8 all ue 


, , 3 
errors, which they adhered to in common with the 


Gneftics and Valentinians, 
They abſtained from eating any thing that had! 
4 that Adam was . They looked du fen 
drank wine to be great ſinners; and for this reaſon = 
made uſe of water in celebrating the Euchariſt, a hot 
ing, that wine came from the devil. To eountenane 
this tenet, they produced paſſages out of ſcripture, where 
mention is made of what befel Noah and Lot, when the 
were drunk. | : 
They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſs, 
ment as they thought good; but in lieu thereof, they | 


— 


owned ſeveral ſpurious and apocryphal writings for er 

nonical and divine. Such were the Acts of St. Andrey 

Jobn, and 'Thomas. e | f 
ENCRAULOS, in /chthyology, the name given by Arif: 
and many other of the ancient Greeks, to the fiſh which 
we call the anchovy.. Authors defcribe this under th 
diſtin name of encraſicolus ; but Artedi proves it b 
be a ſpecies of the ſame genus with the herring, anl 
calls it the clupea with the upper-jaw longer than the 
under. This name carries a diſtinction with it that eu- 
not be miſtaken. 1 5 i 
ENCRINOS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by authon 
to a ſpecies of aſteropodium, or that plated and imbricatel 
body which makes the baſe or root of the aſteria. Ti 
is compoſed of a number of ſmall plates, convex on on: 
fide, and cencave on the other; and when found in fair 
pieces, is ſaid very exactly to reſemble a part of a ry 
the magellanic ſtar. See ASTEROPODIUM. 
ENCRIS, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, ſygnites 
a ſort of cake made of fine flour, mixed with oil, and 
ſweetened with honey. | | 


CROACHMENT, and ACCROCHING. | 
'ENCUMONTS, ſee ExcurMonITEs _ 

ENCURECK, in Narural Hiſtory, a venomous inſec 
found in Perſia, and ſuppoſed by fome to be a Kuddt 
tarantula. It neither ſtings nor bites, but lets fall is 
venom like a drop of water, which cauſes inſulfera 
pain in the part fora time; and afterwards fo profound 
fleep, that we are told, — can raiſe the patent 
from it but cruſhing one of thoſe creatures on the pit 


inſects without damage. Olcarius, ap. Boyle, Worss abs, 


circle, and aldsia, ſcience, dictrine, diſcipline, learning; 
the root being Tas, child, infant. As | 5 
The Greeks uſed the term for the knowlege of the — 
liberal arts, and the poſſeſſion of all the ſclences. * 
ille doctrinæ, quem Eræci EY KUKAOT21d £147 wocant, la) 
Quintilian, It is ſometimes alſo written, 2 
Hie. Vitruvius, in the Preface to bis ſixth 
calls it, encyclios diſciplina. See CV ADI. <4 
END for Exp, in the Sea-language, when a = + 
out of the block, ſo that it is unreeved, they Jay 
out end for end. | 


id 2040 
bob, 


HENDECAGON. ger 


HENDHECASVLLAB UM. ; 
ENDECERES, of een, eleven, in 
of the Ancients, a word uſcd to expreis af * 
eleven ſeries or tires of rowers. Thoſe with tu ts, 40 
tires were very much in uſe among thc oe of nine 
from thoſe to fuch as had five or 6x tires. A 1 
tires were ſometimes uſed, but it was vel) 0 er for lu 
thoſe of eleven, fifteen, and ſo on, were 10 high a5 to 
than ſervice, We read of them carried "Ore d 


Naval Architie! 
- galley which M1 


or turte 


of any part; as in a gangrene, &c. | 
| ; i 


. » | ars 
contain twenty, thirty, and forty ros © 0 


E N D 


eſt ſort was built for Philopator, which required 


ſand men · 
of erdeαeοννẽ,. 


| this larg 
betwen | 8 thou 


indicate, in Medicine, an in- 


kel © 4; whereby is ſhewn what is to be done; 
0 | ergy = or too great fulneſs of blood, 
Mow, __— f a vein. Blancard, in voc. See 


\ eat 
ſermtel 
plenty ſn 
ber lea, 
Europe, 


ing o 
indicates the opening 


EAS k. 
Aer, 35 Erd st is, 
ſuch as affected any p 


incapable by law. Po 
tom. i. p. 125: 
tom.! 2 diſeaſe 


in Antiquity, an action brought againſt 
lace or thing, of which they were 
tt. Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 23. 


a tell of ENDEM | 
le together in the ſame country, as pro- 
5 ſecs mg! ene —. peculiar to the country where it 
ce 


nes Sec DISEASE. 
MENTED, DENTED, or 


Leto 7 alfo applied to a feſs or pale, and other 


; ces, when divided alternately between two 
2 AN Coupé, or endented with or and azure. 
sls, from 6 and ue, 7 bind, a word uſed by Hip- 

. 1 0 expreſs that part of the foot where the bones 
be the tibia end, and which is connected by ligaments to 


of Juſt, INDENTED, in Heraldry. 


mtiouit. 
eParation 
Who, be. 
cat many 
e ſeyen 
with the 


life, 5 | K 2 5) | 
1 ae Edo Falconry, is ſaid of a hawk that digeſts her 


aſon onl 

as hold. 
Ntenance 
re, where 


hen they 


14 Teſta. 
eof, they | 
gs for ea 


Andrey, 


Ariſtotle 
{h which 
inder the 
res it w 
ing, aud 
than the 
that cate 


meat ſo well, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it, 
leanſes her pannel „5 
pied. 13 uſed by the alchemiſts for the ſæces 
which ſubſide to the bottom of the veſſel in infuſions to 
ſome of which they attribute great virtues, | 
fFNDITEMENT , or INDICTMENT, 1n Common Law. See 
. 8 | 3 5 | 
VE, or SUCCORY, cichortu | 
—_ Hy kene pohgamia equalis claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the flower hath a common ſcaly empalement, 


the ſcales are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The 
fower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets with 
one petal, which is tongue-ſhaped, and cut into. five 
ſegments. Theſe have five ſhort hairy ſtamina : the 
germen is ſituated under the petal, which afterwards be- 
comes a ſingle ſeed, incloſed with a down, and thut up 


ef Botany, Claſs 1. 


7 authos The curled endive 1 


nbricated 
a. This 
x on 0ne 
id in fit 
a md 


fallads of autumn and winter; for which purpoſe it is 
time for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in June; for thoſe which 


fore they are arrived to a proper ſize for blanching. 


leni Thoſe plants which were firſt tranſplanted will be fit to 


oil, and 


ee I properly managed, in three weeks or a month they will 
oY be ſufficiently blanched for uſe 3 which will be as ſoon 
continuance 


of good cos lettuce, few perſons care for 
8 | 


_ mſec, 
- kind of 

fall is 
ufferabe 


"Found? tied up to blanch at the ſame time. The manner of ty- 


ing them is this: firſt gather all the inner leaves of the 


patient . | 
2 plant in regular order into one hand; and then take up 
oF mn all thoſe that are ſound of the outſide ones, pulling off 


\rks ab. the decayed ones which lie near the ground, obſerving 
to place the outſide leaves near the middle ones, as near 


ts and oth Ban 0 
other. Having thus got the whole plant up in your 
N 


artig! below the top, very cloſe. About a week after, the 


round the middle, to prevent the heart-leaves from 
- burſting out on one fide, which they are 
as the plants grow, if not prevented. | 
Alter October, when the nights begin to be froſty, thoſe 
Plants which are far above ground will be liable to be pre- 
Judiced thereby, eſpecially if not covered up at fach 
Umes: the belt method, therefore, for the late crops is, 
wi up the plants in a very dry day, and with a large 
at pointed dib 
on earth, which ſhould be laid very upright, ſideways 
owards the ſun, with the tops of the plants out of the 
82 lo that the haſty rains may run off, and be kept 
a 111 cured from froſts. The plants thus treated, 
* lanched fit for uſe in about three weeks or a 
The gal aſter which they will not keep good long, 
the = ſuccary, of which there are ſome varieties in 
= vya of the flowers, is ſeldom propagated in gar- 
dil roving wild in unfrequented lanes .and dung- 

_ ; 1 wers parts of England, where the herb-women 
Aue. . and ſupply the markets for medicinal uſe. 


je ſeven 

Oli 
, fars 
170 are 
h book, 


runs al 
t is ſun 


iller. 


Vor. II. No 113. 


of e and June, people, that which af- | 


in Botany, a genus of | 


which at firſt 18 cylindrical, but is aſterward expanded; 


in the empalement. There are four ſpecies. See Tab. V. 


s now much cultivated in the Engliſh | 
gardens, being one of the principal ingredients in the | 


continued as long as the ſeaſon will permit. The firſt | 


are ſown earlier in the year, generally run up to ſeed be- | 
blanch by the end of Auguſt at fartheſt 3 and if they are | 
2s theſe ſallads are commonly required; for during the 


As the quantity of roots required for a middling family 
15 not very great, ſo there ſhould not be too many plants | 


as poſſible in their natural order, ſo as not to croſs each | 
hand, tie it up with baſs or twigs, at about two inches | 
plants ſhould be gone over again, to have another tie 


ſubject to do, | ing of a dower to a woman. See DoweR. 


le plant them into the ſides of trenches | 


The common ſuccery ſtands recommended by molt of the 
medical writers, as one of the beſt known aperients and 
detergents : it is preſcribed in all diſeaſes of the liver, 
and is a powerful diuretic, Schroder tells us, that it hay 
alſo great virtues. attributed to it againſt hzmorrhages 
but it is not much regarded at preſent in that light. 
ENDIVIA marina, the ſea-endive, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a ſpecies of ſea-plant, deſcribed by count Mar- 
ſigli. There are two fpecies of it, the one having broad 
and jagged leaves, reſembling thoſe of the vine, the other 
much narrower. This laſt kind grows on ſtones, ſhells, 
pieces of wood, or any other ſubſtances, accidentally 
ſound. at the bottom of the ſea. It ſeldom grows in very 
deep water, and thrives, beſt in places where the ſea is 
calm and quiet. It is of a duſky greeniſh colour, varie- 
gated in ſome places with yellow. It exactly reſembles 
the ſhape of the endive common in our gardens; and its 
leaves are cut and fringed in the ſame mariner ; but they 
are of ſo tender a ſubſtance, that a ſlight touch deſtroys 
them; they are indeed tenderer and more delicate than 
thoſe of any other known plant, either of the ſea or 
land. When this plant is examined by the microſcope, 
its ſurface is found to be compoſed of a great number of 


| eminences and cavities, or little holes, between and 


among them ; and when the leaves afe cut tranſverſely, 
there are ſeen a great number of glandules in them. 
MNarſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 72. See CoralLLines. 
ENDLESS rolls, and ſcrew, fre the ſubſtantives. 
ENDORSE, in Heraldry, an ordinary, conta 
eighth part of a pale. | 3 45 
This, Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a pale is be- 
tween two ſuch ; though others hold; that an endorſe 
may be borne between birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &c. Sir 
J. Ferne adds, that it ſhews the ſame coat has been 
ſometimes two coats, and afterwards conjoined within one 
eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of arms: He bears azure 
an endorſe argent. Tab. II. Herald. fig. 58. . 
ENDORSED, EnpossE”, in Heraldry, is where things are 
borne back to back. _ . 8 | | 
ENDORSEMENT, of in and dorſum, back, is particularly 
uſed in Commerce, for a writing on the back of a bill of ex- 
change by the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to 
transfer it to ſome other, or to render it payable to 
the order of ſome other, or elſe to ſerve for an acquit- 
tance or receipt. See EXCHANGE. VNV 
The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or en- 
duorſer. Note, when the endorſement of a bill of exchange 
is to render it payable to another, it is called an 
order. Rr _ oe DN 
_ To an order it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated, and 
contain the name of him who paid the value thereof; in 
which caſe, the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe 
name the order is filed, without any other tra 
without theſe conditions, the bill is judged to belong to 
the perſon who endorſed it. The bearer of a bill of ex- 
change proteſted has a remedy 5 the endorſers for 
the payment of the re- change of the places where the 
bill was negociated by their order. In caſe a bill or note 
is refuſed to be paid, &c. the bearer has a remedy againſt 
wy one of the er.>rſers, where there are ſeveral. See 
ILL, | | Sha 
ENDORSING, or InDorsinG, in Law, implies the writ= _ 
ing on the back-ſide of a deed, inſtrument, &c. ſome- 
thing relating to the matters contained therein. 1 NS 
ENDOSIS, Eyeors, of er and q wpti, I give, in the Me- 
dical Writings of the Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs a re- 
miſſion of any kind, as when a tumour, inflammation, 
or hardneſs of any part, becomes leſs violent; and when 
the patient becomes eaſier, after the exacerbations in fe- 
vers of the continual kind, and after fits of the inter- 
mittent. | s 


ENDOWMENT, or INDOWMENT, the giving 


ining the 


| or aſſign- 


The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for the ſetting forth 
or ſevering a ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his 
perpetual maintenance, when the benefice is appropri- - 
ated; whence ſuch a vicarage is called a vicarage en- 
dowed, — „ 

ENDYMATIA, in Antiquity, a kind of dance uſed among 
the Greeks, performed in Arcadia, to the found of cer- 
tain airs compoſed for the flute. e 

ENELIAXIS, Eng takte, or rather Enyaliaxis, Eruahia g, 
in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Enyalius, whom ſome 
will have to be the ſame with Mars, others only one of 
his miniſters. Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20- 

tom. i. p. 394. ee ee eee 7 

ENEMA, of «imp, I put in, in Medicine, denotes a cer. 
See CLySTER, | 

ENEMY. See ALIEN. | 1 

ENEOREMA, of evargtw, I lift up, is uſed by ancient m = 
dical writers for thoſe parts of the urine which float. 
about in the middle reſembling a cloud, formed, ac- 
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ENERGY, an uncommon force or ſtrength in a diſcourſe, 


ENERVATING, the act of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 
._ office, of the nerves, either by cutting them, by weaken- | 
Ing them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. 
Excefs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, | 


_ ENERVATING, is particularly uſed in the Manege, for the 


iümminent danger they are expoſed to. 


ENFILADE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh, | 
ſignifying a ſeries or continuation of ſeveral thmgs, dif- | 
poſed, as it were, in the ſame thread or line; as an en- | 
Jilade of rooms, of doors, of buildings, &c. „„ 


thread; q. d. a thread or ſtring of any thing. | 
 ENFiLADE, in ar, is applied to thoſe TRENCHes, and| 
bother lines, which are ranged in a right line, and fo may | 


ENGAGEMENT, in a Naval ſenſe, denotes a particular 


cording to Boerhaave, principally of muriatic falt. 
Comm. Inſtit, $ 382. 


ENEOS, of « and eve, 7 cry, a word uſed by the ancient 
_ writers in Medicine for a perſon born deaf, or unable fo | 


perform the common offices of life, for want of any of | 


the principal organs. 


ENERGETICAL bodies or particles, are fixch as are emi- | 
nently acdive, and which produce manifeſt operations of | 
various natures, according to the various circumſtances | 


and motions of ſuch bodies or particles: 


ENERGICT, an appellation given to certain diſciples of 
Calvin and Melancthon, of the ſixteenth century, be- 
cauſe they held the Euchariſt was the energy and virtue 

of Jeſus Chriſt; not has real body, nor a repreſentation | 


thereof. | 


war: the whole ceconomy of which ma 


* 


ENERGUMENUS, Evzpyouperecy a term ſometimes uſed || 
by divines and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed | 


With a devil, or an evil ſpirit. 


The word is formed from the Greek, erepyuioday to be|. 


agitated, too ted, of er, and epyor, opus. 


Though Papius ſays, the Energument were ſuch as eoun- 
terfeited the actions of the devih, performing things 
which ſeemed ſupernatural. The council of Orange de- 


bars. or deprives the Energumeni of the functions of the 
_ prieſthood. See DAMOonBac.. be 


a ſentence, or a word. See EMPpHasis. 


The word is Greek, eyepyere, formed of the prepoſition 


e and epſoy, work, labour. 


enervatè or weaken the nerves. When they would ren-| 
der a horſe uſeleſs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves. 


cutting two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under 


the eyes, which meet on the tip of the noſe; they thus | 


e enervate horſes, to make their heads ſmall and lean. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively. It is no ſmall arti- 


fice in diſputing, to be able to enervate'and extenuate the | 


1 allegations of one's antagoniſt. This author has a weak, 
eneruere ityle. , 
ERV ATION, a term in the Ancient Anatomy, applied to 

the tendons of the recti, or ſlrait muſcles of th 

The fibres of the recti of the abdomen do not go from 


one extreme of the muſcles to the other, but are inter- | 
ſected by ſeveral nervous places, called by the ancients 


_ enervations, though they be real tendons. | 


. 


Their number is not alike in all ; fome having three, 
| | | 


others four, &c. 


ENF ANS perdus, a French phraſe, uſed in War, to ſignify | 


the ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of forces 


appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to begin an attack, | 


make an aſſault, or force a poſt. 


The word literally imports 4% children, on account of the | 


In Engliſh, they are called the forlorn, or forlorn bote. 
At preſent, the grenadiers uſually begin ſuch attacks. 


The word is formed of the French verb, enfiler, 170 ftring 
c thing, which is compounded of en, in, and fi, of filum, 


be ſcoured or ſwept by the cannon Tengthways, or in the | 
direction of the line, and rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
Care muſt be taken that the lines be not enfiled, or en fi- 


_ 


laded ; on the contrary, the covert line muſt be enfiladed, | 


that the enemy may be driven out of it. The laſt boyau, 


or gut of the trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is, | 
tot | 


to be ſcoured according to its length. _ | | 
A battery d' enfilade, is that where the cannon ſweep a 
right line, 70] | | | | | 
A poſt, or command denflade, is a height from which one 
may ſweep a whole line at once. | 
ENFRANCHISEMENT', the incorporating any man into 


a ſociety or body politic. See FREEDOM and FRAN- 


CHISE. | 
Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, is 
aid to be enfranchiſed. The like is underſtood of a per- 
Jon made a citizen of London, or other city or corporate 
town; becauſe he is thereby made partaker of the liber- 
ties appertaining to the corporation whereof he is en- 
Franchiſed. | 


or general battle at ſea, or an action of hoſtility between 
ſingle ſhips, or detachments, or ſquadrons of men of 


nonaded, whereby it might be diſabled. The > is cin. 


* 


Ez, 


ſpective ſtations; crows, hand-ſpikes, rammers, ſpungez, 


Lag : 


the quarter-deck, poop, and ſore-caſtle. The laſingz 
e abdo- | 


effectual execution. The combat uſually begins by 
_ vigorous cannonade, accompanied with the united efiors 


perly directed to its object. The lieute ants who 2 
mand the different batteries traverſe tue deck, to be- 


injunctions, and give aſſiſtance where it is required at | 


e 


8 


E NG 


under the heads of preparation, actio 
preparation is begun by iſſuing — 5 onder dal Uhe 
ſhip for action, which is repeated by the bo cler the 
his mates at all the hatchways. The hamm pw and 
removed; every failor ſtowing his own beddin, are ff 
and firmly cording it with a laſhing, or lub be 
for that 1 28 wg ſide of the 
500Þ is furniſhed with a double net-w 
e fixed immediately above the eine b 
the ſhip's ſide; the hammocks thus corded = top of 
ſtowed' by the quarter-maſter between the 0 im 
the netting, ſo as to form an excellent barrier dn of 
parapet, to prevent the execution of fmall ſpot fone 
quarter-deck : the tops, waiſte, and fore-caſtle, 3. ray 
ed in the fame manner. At the ſame time . 
and his mates are employed in ſecuring the it ud 
prevent them from tumbling down when the 6% :;. 


fecured by ſtrong chains or ropes, beſides thoſe wk 
they are'nſnally fuſpended: "The boatſwain allo Aer 
the neceſſary materials for repairing the riggin wo 
the carpenter and his crew prepare ſhot-plugs WF; * 
to cloſe up any breach that may be made near the fr 
face of the water, and provide the iron-wotks neceſf 
to refit the chain-pumps. The gunner with bis . 
and quarter-gunners, examine the cannon of the dit. 
rent batteries, and provide proper charges, &c. Ihe 
maſter and his mates attend to the number and trimmins 
of the ſails, &c. The heutenants viſit the diffren. 
decks, taking care that all incumbrances are remojey. 
and giving inſtructions to the other officers, that ev: 
thing may be ready for the expected engagement at 1 mo. 
ment's warning. When the hoſtile ſhips have approach. 
ed each other to a competent diſtance, the drums hey 
wo arms: the boatſwain and his mates pipe, all han 
quarters ] at every hatch-way. The perſons appointed 
to manage the great guns immediately repair to their . 


powder-horns, matches, and train-tackles are placed in 
ortter by the ſide of every cannon. 'The hatches ate hid 
to prevent any one from eſcaping into the lower apart 
ments. The marines are drawn up in rank and file, on 


of the great guns are let looſe, and the tompions with 
drawn: the whole artillery, above and below, is run 
out at the ports, and levelled to the point-blank range 
ready for firing. When the neceſſary preparations ate 
finiſhed, the commencement of the action is determined 
by the mutual diſtance and ſituation of the adverſe ſhips 
or by the ſignif front the commander in chief of the flee 
or ſquadron. The cannon being levelled in para 
rows, projecting from the ſhip's fide, the molt natural 
order of battle is evidently to range the ſhips a-vreatt 0 
each other, eſpecially if thi engagement is general. The 
molt convenient diſtance is probably within the point. 
blank range of a muſket, ſo that all the artillery may co 
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of all the ſwivel-guns and ſmall arms. Inftead of firing 
platoons, or vollies of cannon at once, the general 
rule on theſe occafions throughout the ſhip is bo load, 
fire, and ſpunge the guns with all poſſible expedition, 
yet without confuſion or precipitation. The captain d 
each gun is enjoined to fire only when the piece 1s Pie. 


that the battle is proſecuted with vigour, and to _ 
the men in their duty. The midfhipmen ſecond thele 


the guns committed to their charge. T he gunner = 
care that the artillery is ſupplied with powder, and tha: 
the cartridges are conveyed along the decks in core! 
boxes. The ſhip that is defeated acknowleges the _ 
tory by ſtnking the colours, and is immediately ge 
poſſeſſion of by the conqueror, who ſecures her © 10 
and crew as priſoners in his own ſhip, and ine ow 
principal officers with the command of the | ped 
captain is appointed by the commander 1n chief, : 
the engagement is concluded, they begin the repay ys 
cannon are ſecured by their breechings and rackles; 
ſails that have been rendered unferviceable, are * N 

and the wounded maſts and yards ſtruck upon the no 
and fiſhed or replaced by others. The ſtanding het 
is knotted, and the running rigging ſpliced where hoſe 
is neceſſary. Proper fails are bent in the room n er ke. 
that are become uſeleſs. The carpenter and his a ; 
pair breaches in the ſhip's hull by ſhot-plugs, | um 
plank, and ſheet-lead. The gunner and his m— 
pleniſh the allotted number of charged cartice'® 

refit the damaged furniture of the cannon: ir ent 
When two flects or ſquadrons are preparmg ? 


—- 


E N G 


1 he the endeavour of the admiral or com- 
* to come to action as ſoon as poſſible. 
; he execution of the admiraPs orders, the 
hree ſquadrons; each of which | 


1 un, it w 
- 08 der in 
n 
ar the | og f ili t 
: acilitate 
un 22g as ole flect is ranged into t 
Ir , 
i is claſſed int 


perl 3:Ferent officers Before the action begins, the ad- 


Ovideq commonly drawn up in two lines parallel | 
ck d and cloſe-hauled. hen the admiral diſ- 
red by for the line of battle, the ſeveral diviſions 
topof p'ay he colours in which they were diſpoſed 
firmly nl? he uſual order of failing, and every ſhip 
arts of {tation in the wake of the next a-head, 
fort of | enerally of about fifty fathom ; which 
on the ly obſerved from the van to the rear: 
e fence | may ſometimes find it neceſſary to 
atſwain - extend his line, according to the length of 
ids, ty 


thoug 
contract 0 
chat of his a 


18 can. , from being doubled, which might throw | 
ards are 1 e way rear into os When the adverſe 
ich Gold approach each other, the. courſes are commonly 
rorides : in the brails, and the top-gallant ſails 


in 
83 and ary ty 2 ſurled : the frigates, tenders, and fire- 


d mau being hauled upon the wind, lie at ſome diſtance 
the ſur. | LA. of bande and tranſports and ſtore-ſhips 
eceſſary lie beyond theſe, at a ſtill greater diſtance from the ſcene 
s Mates «f action; and if the number of ſhips allows it, a body 
Ie disc. of reſerve from the different ſquadrons is ſelected to 
, The cover the ſire-ſhips, &c. and ſtationed oppoſite to the 
Rs, weakeſt parts of the line, ſo that they may readily fall 
Aren indo the line in caſe of neceſſity. Each ſhip forming the 
— line ſhould keep cloſe to its ſtation during the engage- 
at every ment; the aſſault of apr ion, being ſeldom permitted 
hes | anleſs in ſingle action: becauſe the regularity of a cloſe 


3 ine conſtitutes the principal force of the fleet; and the 
ms bez: 


hands t 
pointed 
their re. 
ſpungez, 
iaced in 
are laid 
er apatt- 
fle on 
laſhings 
18 vil 
is run 
K range 
ions ae 
ermined 
le ſhips, 
the feet 
wall 
yy 5 See BATTLE, LINE of battle, and S1G- 
f DOS 5 | | 
* ENGAGEMENT, in Engliſh Hiſtory, was the obligation im- 
e ü | poſed by Oliver Cromwell required to be ſigned by every 
770 member of the Firſt Parliament in 1654, aſſembled by 
bis authority, after he was declared Protector, viz. I 


ns by 2949s | 
a f. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelf to be 


of fring 


ne, notwithſtanding unequal attacks and damage, as 
complete as poſſible. If he proves victorious, he ſhould. 
proſecute his victory as much as pofſible, by ſeizing, 
burning, or deſtroying the enemies ſhips. If he is de- 
| feated and reduced to the neceſſity of retreating, he may 


feet into the form of a balf-moon, placing himſelf in 
the centre. The enemy's ſhips that attempt to fall upon 
his rear will thus be expoſed to the fire of the admiral 
and his ſeconds, and the eſcape of his own ſhips will be 
facilitated whilſt the purſuit of his adverſary is retarded. 
Upon the whole, the real force or ſuperiority of a fleet 
conſiſts leſs in the number of veſſels and the vivacity of 
the action, than in good order, dexterity in working the 
ſups, preſence of mind and ſkilful conduct in the ad- 


to lou, TA res tenure ot re 
jedition, whereby 1 am returned to ſerve in this preſent parlia- 
ptain of ment) propoſe or give any conſent to alter the govern- 


e is po ment, as it is ſettled in one ſingle perſon and a parlia- | 


- ment. Many, who refuſed to ſign this engagement, were 
” — excluded from the houſe. 80 IO gegen me us 
L 


ad theſe op of ſome parts of Guinea to a root very common 
uired at way. ay: much reſembling. our larger ſort of turheps, 
er takes . 160 10 ſweet or juicy. They commonly boil theſe 
and that e their pattatas, in the ſame kettle with their meat. 
covered | en 
ade n e potatoe; gives a fine flavour to the whole, and 
Jy taken 2 12 e broth and meat taſte as if roſe-water were 
officer Taps 2 The engamos alſo partakes of the flavour, 
'efts tue Wo is caſe becomes very agreeable, Phil. Tranſ. 


ze till 3 | NN A | | 
Whey | 4; i AIMANTES, Eyſacpmuerre, in Antiquity, call- 
i. Fs | "GASTRIMYTHI, Eyſa5piuulor, a debgnation 


les; the h rs as were poſſeſſed with demons, 
unbent; Arch or ſpoke within their bodies. Pott. 


he deck NS Se er b. il. cap. 12. tom. i. p. 3ot. 
z riggins | US, Eſſa5pruube;, or ENGASTRIMAN- 
eng! 1 out opening l. o ſpeaks from, or with the belly, with- 
0 1 lips 8 118 mouth; or, if open, without ſtirring the 
crew fe. | 
Nees of eg es by the Gree 
Qants e- wy z and b 


ges, a! 


ks, from ey ſacup belly and uu- 
y the Latins, ventriloquus, quaſi ex ventre 


t ene diſe Obe e 5 Hippocrates mentions it as a 
Pl s will have it a kind of divination, and 


o three diviſions, under the command of | 


| judge it expedient, for greater ſecurity, to range his | 


miral and captains. Falconer's Marine Di. Art. Ex- 


{ill of the admiral is greatly concerned in keeping his 


true and faithful to the Lord Protector, and to the com- 
205 monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and | 
tall not (according to the tenure of the indenture | 


| 


be latter of theſe roots, which is conſiderably different | 


| 


| 


| 


be anci ; | | 
je ancient Philoſophers, &c. are divided on the ſub- 


1 * * 3 
aſcribe the origin and firſt diſciplins thereof to one Eu- 
ryclus, whom nobody knows any thing of. Others attri- 
bute it to the operation or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit 3 
and others, to art and.mechaniſm.. . . ER 
prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles ſrom within, 
without any action of the mouth or lips. 
St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius make expreſs mention 
of a ſort of divine men, called by the Greeks enge/tri- 
mandri, whoſe prophetic bellies pronounced oracles. 
M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruſſia, in a 
Diſſertation on the Apotheoſis of Homer, maintained that 
the engaſtrimythi of the ancients were only poets; who, 
when the prieſteſs could not ſpeak, in verſe, ſupplied the 
defect, by explaining or delivering in verſe what Apallo 
en in che cavity of the baſon, placed on the ſacred 
trip 0 | 3 4 83 | , 
Leo Allitius has an expreſs treatiſe on the engaſtrimythi. 
See VENTRI-LOQUISTS. _ . 


ENGENDERING, or IxENDHRINS, the act of begetting 


or producing the kind, by way of generation. n 
The term is likewiſe applied to other productions of na- 
ture: thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middle 


ancients believed, that inſects were engendered of putre- 
faction. | 


ENGINE, in Mechanics, a compound machine, conſiſting 


of ſeveral ſimple ones, as wheels, ſcrews, levers, ar the 
like, combined together, in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſ- 
tain a weight, or produce ſome other conſiderable effect, 
ſo as to ſave either time or ſorce. 


ingenium, wil; becauſe of the ingenuity required. in the 
. contrivance of engines, to augment the effect of moving 
pawers.;.. 5; | 1725 

The kinds of engines are infinite; ſome for war, as the 
BALISTA, CATAPULTA, SCORPIO, ARIES, &c. others 
for the arts of peace, as MILLS, CRANES, PRESSES, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES engines to drive piles, to raiſe wa- 
ter, WHEEL and WATER-works;' to extinguiſh fire, 
ſee FiRE-engine, &c. See HYDROCANISTERIUM. See 
9TEAM-engine, &c. See alſo INSTRUMENT. ._ . 


machines. | 


or fortified place, whoſe buſineſs is to contrive and in- 
ſpect attacks, defences, works, &c, 


weakeſt place; to draw the trenches, aſſign the places of 


point the workmen their nightly taſk : he is alſo to make 
the lines of contravallation; with the redoubts, &c. 
Under the eſtabliſhment of the office of his majeſty's 

ordnance, the corps of engineers conſiſts of one colonel 


on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. See ORDNANCE, 


Sug , | | | | ENGISOMA, Effi from eſſus, near, a ſpecies of IR 
ny £NGAMOS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name given by the | | Seats 


ture of the ſcull, wherein one of the extremities of the 
fractured bone is thruſt inwards upon the dura mater, 


and the other extremity raiſed outwards. See TRE 


PANNING. 


man. | 


every alien, eſpecially the Danes) till englecerie was proved, 


man, BraQon, lib. iii. 


having conquered England, at the requeſt of his nobles, 
ſent back his army into Denmark, only reſerving a 
guard of Danes for his perſon; and made a Jaw, that if 
any Engliſhman killed a Dane, he ſhould be tried for the 
murder or, if he eſcaped, the village where the man 


the exchequer. After this law, which was continued by 
William the Conqueror, for the like ſecurity to his own 
Normans, whenever a murder was committed, it was 
neceſſary to prove the party ſlain an Engliſhman, that the 
penalty of ſixty-ſix marks might not be charged on the 


village. 


— 


The moſt eminent engaſtrimyibi were the Pythians or 


region of the air. Crude fruits engender worms. The 


The word is formed of the French, engine; of the Latin; 


ENGINEER, or IxGixEes, in its general ſenſe, is applied 
to a contriver or maker of any kind of uſeful engines or 


In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army 


An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician; 
particularly verſed in military architecture and gunnery; 
being often ſent to view and examine the places intended 

to be attacked; to chooſe out, and ſhew the general the 


arms, galleries, lodgments on the counterſcarp and half- 
moons z conduct the works, ſaps, mines, &c. and ap- 


in chief, two directors or lieutenant-colonels, four ſub- 
directors or majors, twelve engineers in ordinary or cap- 
tains, twelve engineers extraordinary or captains, four- 

teen ſub-engineers or lieutenants, twenty-four practitioner- 
engineers or ſecond-lieutenants, excluſive of a few engineers 


ENGLECERIE, ENGLECHERIEF, or ENGLESCHYRE, 5 
term of great import among our anceſtors, thoagh now _ 
obſolete; properly ſignifying the quality of an Englith- 


If a man were privately ſlain, or murdered, he was an- 
ciently accounted FRANC1GENA (which comprehended 


i. e. till it was made to appear that he was an Engliſh- 


The origin of the cuſtom anciently ſubſiſting among the 
Goths in Sweden and Denmark, was thus: king Canutus, 


was ſlain ſhould be charged to pay ſixty-ſix marks into 
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village. This practice was aboliſhed by ſtatute 14 Edw. | words, common to the French and the Welt, 
III. cap. 4. I are found in our language, have been likewif 
ENGLISH, in a general fenſe, ſomething that relates to | from the Welſh, rather than from the French ile taken 
the country or people of England. | . alſo, the fame author accounts why the 3 ence, 
We fay, the Engliſh crown, Engliſh copperas, Engliſh divers ſorts of cattle are Saxon; as or, tow, calf Of the 
names, Engliſh money, Engliſh meafures, Engliſh weights, | bog, boar, deer, &c. and yet that their feg, 1 | 
8. | wren for food, is French; as beef, veal, mor Mt 
The ſweating-ſickneſs is called by foreigners, ſudor An- Drawn, veniſon, &c. the Norman ſoldiers, not e 
glicanus, the Engliſh ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the va- | ing themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the like abe. 


| pours the Engliſh malady. See SUDOR-ANGLICUS. where ſuch creatures are fed and kept, fo much * 
Excolis H Drops, Guttæ Anglicangœ. See DRop. markets, kitchens, feaſts, and entertainments whe 
z 


EnGL1sH, or the ExLIs H Tongue, the language ſpoken by | the food was either prepared, ſold, or eaten 


| 
11 
| 

1 
? 

== 
'd b 
itt 
1 
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was the root or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects 


Roman tongue became propagated therewith ; all the 


- ot wrote in that language. 


hither; and partly, becauſe the entire reduction of the 


Angli, or Anglo-Saxons, a ſtrolling nation, from Jut- 


Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length came to terms; 


ancient Gauliſh, with its mixture of Latin, continued 
the prevailing tongue, only farther intermixed with the 


_ Chriſtianity, Auguſtine being ſent from Rome to con- 


in the mountainous parts of Cambria or Wales. 

The Engliſb Saxons, thus left abſolute lords, changed 
every thing ; their own language was now fully eſtab- | 
liſhed; and the very name of the country was hence- 


vaſion: the attempts of the Danes, and the neighbour- 


But William I. and his Normans, having got poſſeſſion 


But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number of 
could make any change in the 


Engliſh words, by degrees, grew out of uſe. 


words, Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of 


words borrowed from them; and that the old Gauliſh | 


the people of England; and with ſome variation, by 
thoſe of Scotland, as well as part of Ireland, and the 
reſt of the Britiſh dominions. | 

The Englfh is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction: this 


have been ſince prafted, particularly the Latin and 
French. See TEUTONIC, &c. 

The language anciently ſpoken in our Iſland was the 
Britiſh, or Welfh, which was common to the Britons | 
and Gauls; and which ſtill ſubſiſts, in more or leſs 
purity, in the principality of Wales, the iflands and 
Highlands of Scotland, part of Ireland, and ſome pro- 
vinces of France, particularly Bretagne, and very lately 
ſubſiſted in the county of Cornwall. See CoRNnisn language. 


As the Roman empire, extending itſelf towards the | 
weſtern parts of Europe, under Julius Cæſar, Claudius, 


and Domitian, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the 
edicts, &c. relating to the public affairs, being de- 


he Latin, however, it 1s certain, never got fo much 
ground, or prevailed ſo far in England, as in Lombardy, 
Spain, and the Gauls; partly on account of its great 
diſtance from Rome, and the ſmall refort of Romans 


kingdom was not effected till fo late as the reign of 
Claudius, when the empire was on the declining hand, 
and the new province was forced to be ſoon deſerted by 
its conquerors, called to defend their territorries nearer 
home. | | . 

Britain, thus left naked, became an eaſy prey to the 


** 


land and Norway, who took an eafy poſſeſſion thereof 
about the year 450, much about the time that the 
Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. The 


found means to unite into one nation; and thus, the 


Francic or lingua Franca of their new inmates: but 


the Britons were more conſtant, and determined abſo- | 


lutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition : they had embraced 


vert them about the year 570, and their competitors 


were heathens; rather than admit of ſuch an union, 


therefore, they choſe to be ſhut up, with their language, 


forth to be Anglo-Saxon. The new language remained, 
m good meaſure, pure and unmixed, till the Norman in- 


Hood of the Britons, indeed, wrought ſome lefler inno- 
vations therein; but, in the main, it preſerved itſelf ; for, 


as to the Danes, their language was not much different | 
from the other. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had 


lived long in France, might poſſibly bring in a little mix- 
ture of the dialect of that country. | | | 


of England, an alteration was ſoon attempted : the con- 


queſt was not complete, unleſs the Conqueror's lan- 
guage, the French or Franco-Gallie were introduced 


and accordingly, all his acts, diplomas, edicts, plead- 
ings, and other judicial matters, were written, &c. in 
that tongue. | | 


Normans he brought over being very ſmall in compariſon 
of the Engliſh, with whom they were incorporated, 
they loſt or forgot their own language, ſooner than they 

Englih This, however, 
did not hinder, but, by the endeavours of the Con- 
queror, abundance of French words, though many of | 
them of Latin original, crept into the Engith ; and many | 


Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of our 


German original as we have, in common with the 
French, are to be reckoned as our own, rather than as 


England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed ther 


families; by the affectation of many writers, in mo 


rendered thus: 


_ tranſlated thus: | 


dered thus: wid be t 


Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves 

ſtill greater e becauſe of the Rn _ 
poſſeſſed on that continent, both from his fath 
wife, which occaſioned frequent journies dich * 

numerous retinues, &c. And for ſome colt ya 
there was a conſtant intercourſe between Fn 


e, and the 
two or three 
much mor 


territories he 


conqueſts we made; ſo that the language 
hundred years ago, ſeems to have had 
French than at preſent. 
Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the l 

m procefs of time underwent ſeveral others; 108 
length came to have numerous words and phraſe of 0 
reign dialects ingraſted into it, in lieu of the = 
Saxon; particularly, by means of negociations and . 
merce with other nations; by the marriages of rp 


ages, who are fond of coining new words, 2 
x uſual forms of ſpeech, For the greater ra 
by the neceſlity of framing or borrowing ven wars 
according as new things and inventiors turn up: nl 
ſuch means was the old Anglo-Saxon converted into th 

preſent Engliſb tongue. l 

Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language li. 
torically, we think it may be no incurious amuſement 
repreſent by actual examples the ſeveral ſuccehi 
changes and ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive ati 
preſent perfection: in order to which, we ſhall maket 

of the collections of the ingenious Mr. Greenwood, 
From the Saxon invaſion, we have no memorial er 
tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeſt San 
writing in being is a gloſs on the Evangeliſts, wit 
in the year 700, by Eadfride, biſhop of Holy Iland; u 
which the three firſt articles of the Lord's Prayer run thut 
«© Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehaly 
„ thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin wil 

„ «& ſue is heofnas, and in eortho,” &c, | 

Two hundred years after, in the year goo, the ſame un 


„ Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, < ti 
„ nama gehalgod; cume thin rice. Si thin will 
& eorthan ſwa, ſwa on heofenum.“ 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon li 
milies, ſaid to be tranſlated by king Alfred: | 
« Fxder ure thu the earth on heofenum, 6 tin 
« nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gerurle 
thin willa on eoarthan ſwa, ſwa on heofnum,'& 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. near which period 
the Saxon began to aſſume a form in which the ben 
ning of the preſent Engliſb may be diſcovered; it was (i 
rendered by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhyme: 
„„ Ure Fader in heaven rich, | 
Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
« Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 
„% Als hit in heaven y-doe _ 
« Eyar in yearth beene it alfo,” &c. . 4 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it 


1 r io tank Donnas ad. 


„ Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 

« 'Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 
„ Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 

© Thin holy will be it ali don, | 

e In heaven and in erdh alſo,” &c "i 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it x 
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« Our Fadir that art in hevenes, ny h; wi 
% name, thi kingdom come to thee, be 
« don in eerthe, as in hevene.” ; 
Dr. Hickes furniſhes an extraordinary ſp Thefus 
Engliſh, as fpoken in the year 1385, in d 
Liter. Septent. which we all the ratt 
reader with, as it is on this very ſubje + the ker 
e e 1 hiſtory, butt 
tongue; and contains not only the hiltol), 


— — 


4% As it is knowe how meny maner peple ka e699 
that her 

&© tonges. Notheleſs Walſche men and _ el ih 
„ nought medled with other nations, 5 Scottes ln 
&« hir firſt longage and ſpeche : but yif = be Pics 
&« were ſometime confederat and wone 4 dun 
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ne after hir ſpeche; but the Flemynges 
e rot weſte be of Wales, haveth left 
ſpech, and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. Alto 
they had from the bygynnynge thre 
northerne, ſowtherne, and e 

iddel of the londe, as they come o 

: e of peple of Germania: notheieſs by 
a eee and mellynge firſt with Danes, and 
5 run with Normans, in meny the contrary lon- 
« gage is apayred [corrupted ). Ibis appayrynge of the 
(« Fcke of the tunge 18 bycauſe of twele thynges, oon 
« is for children in {cole agenſt the uſage and maner of 
« all other nations, beeth compelled tor to leve hire 
« own longage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here 
« thynges in French, and ſo they haveth ſethe Normans 
0 pt örſt into Engelond. Alſo gentlemen children 
« becth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that 
« they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke 
« and play with a childes broche z and uplondiſſche men 
« will linke bymſelf to gemilmen, and fondeth with 
« oreat beſyneſſe ſor to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of: } 
« [it ſeemeth a greet wonder how Engliſche men and 
« her own longage and tonge, is fo dyverſe of ſown 
« in this oon ilond : and the longage o Normandie is 
« comlynge of another lond, and hath oon manner ſoun 
« zmonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 
« Allo of the forefaid Saxon tonge that is deled [divided] 


« drawe 
« that won 
« her ſtrange 
« Englihe MEN» 
« maner ſpeche : 


es of fh. 
e ancient 
and com- 
of ropal 


in mol « a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few uplondiſſche | 
l alterin « men, is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
ez Us « men of the welt, is, as it were, under the ſame par- 
V Wort, 


« tie of hevene acordeth more in ſownygne of ſpeche, 
« thin men of the north, with men of the fouth. 
« Therefore it is that Mercii, that beeth men of myddel 
4 Engelond, as it were parteners of the endes, under- 
« ftondeth bettre the ſide longages northerne and ſouth- 
« erne, than northerne or ſoutherne underſtondeth | 
« either other. All the longage of the Northumbers, 
« and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, flitting and 
« frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may 


p: and 
d into the 


guage li. 
lſement y 

ſuccelin 
rive att; 
make dee 


wood. « that longage unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that 
morial er « is by cauſe that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and 
us " « nations, that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe 
ts, Writtea | 


« that the kinges of Engelond wonneth alwey fer from | 
te that cuntry,” &c. | 

The firſt of our authors, who can properly be ſaid to 
have written Exgliſb, was Sir John Gower, who, in his 
Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple. 

How the Engliſh ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen | 
in Chaucer, who refined and improved it very conſider- 
ably; though he is charged with the affectation of mix- 
mg too many French and Latin words with his Exgliſb, 
and by that means, with too much altering and corrupt- 
ing the primitive language. | | 
In the year 1537, the Lord's 
ing to the following verſion : . . 
O oure Father which arte in heven, halowed be 
* thy name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be 
« fulfiled as well in erth as it is in heven,” &c. 


Iſland; u 
r run this! 
c geha 
thin will 


ie ſame vn 


um, <i thi 
hin willzon 


Prayer was printed accord- 


to the preſent ſtandard ; the variations being principally 


it was tu . | 
1 in the orthography. See an hiſtorical view of the pro- 


n rhyme: 
| periods, from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth, in 


vol. i. ol. A 
Dpencer, who lived in the ſame age, contributed not a 
little to the improvement and refining of the tongue : he 
thre w aſide abundance of the outlandiſh ornaments, and 
wrote a purer Engliſh, yet with more elegance and va- 
wy than had been known before. He was ſucceeded 
| y dnakſpeare, Ben. Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cow- 
e, Waller, "Tillotſon, Dryden, Addiſon and Pope, 
p whoſe works are in every body's hands; and by 
hom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all 
ns preſent advantages. . 
lhe alen aſcribed to the Engliſh, and that in a de- 
3 "periour to any of the modern tongues, are, 1. That 

s very ſtrong and ſignificant; to which our hnely 
0 not a little contribute; 
2. Copious ; 


of which Mr. Greenwood pives us inſtances 
in the word 3 


rm nerd ling; which we have above thirty diffe- 
bf 8 — expreſſions for; as to ſmite, bang, beat, 
"$6 2 cu, bir, thump, thwack, flap, rap, tap, kick, 
for which i, erke, pummel, punch, & c. and the word anger, 
or boil ee ee above forty. So we ſay to fert 
dread; for LEY prunes, poche eggs, coddle apples, bake 
and 1 ch 1 expreſſions, to ſecih, flew, poche, coddie, 

npue, kh e Latins, with all the boaſted copia of the 


ay | 
2s much ths only one word, coquere; and the French, 


8 ' . 
many more: they abound with terms of cookery, not 


ing, boiling, Bs word curre ſerving indifferently for ſeeth- 


Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought | 


preſs of the Engli/h language, with ſpecimens at different | 


3. Muſical and harmonious; in which reſpect Mr. Den- 
nis makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the 
French. This, which ſome may think ſtrange. he proves 
hence, that we have blank verſe which is harmonious by 
mere force of numbers and quantity; whereas the 
French have long ago deſiſted from all- pretenſions to 
poetical numbers, without the aſſiſtance of rbyme. 
It may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, 
that the Engliſb has many meaſures, the iambic and tro- 
chee, for inſtance, in common with the Greek and La- 
tin; an advantage ariſing from the variation of the ac- 
cent; and that rhyme is peculiarly natural to it, varying 
itſelf to the ear with exceſfive ſweetneſs; not to men- 
tion the cæſuras, pauſes, tranſpoſitions, and numberleſs 
other graces, which the Engliſh verſification is capable 
of, probably beyond every other living language. a 
Some object to the Engliſb, that it conſiſts too much of 
monoſyllables ; which others make a piece of merit, as 
it argues the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be 
true: Certum quippe eft, linguas omnes, quæ monoſyllabis 
conſtant, ceteris eſſe antiquiores; he adds, that the ancient 
Greek abounded herein, as appears from the ancient poets, and 
ſuch as affetted antiquity, De Re Helleniſt. . 
But we have a farther advantage from our monoſyllables, 
viz. conciſeneſ; as we are hereby enabled to expreſs more 
matter in the ſame compaſs of letters than any other mo- 
dern tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſome- 
thing in point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have 
verſes compoſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not 
want harmony; as that of Creech, 5 
„ Nor could the world have borne ſo fierce a flame.“ 
Others object to our language, that it does not equal 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy, of the more ſouthern lan- 
guages, of France, Spain, and Italy. It ſeems to re- 
tain ſomewhat of the Gothic roughneſs of the people 
who framed and introduced it; the ſoil. and climate it 
was planted in, not tending much to mellow and refine 
It. 7 „ | 

To this purpoſe does Dr. Swift fpeak, who accounts for 
the effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its 
purity in our ifland; and beſides, it was removed, in its im- 
perfect ſtate, before it could have time to incorporate with 
the language of the country, and ſubdue and ſoften it, 
as it did in the other provinces of France and Spain, &c. 
But it is to be obſerved, that, upon the whole, this; ſup- 
poling it true, does not lie as an objection againſt the 
language, but the people: our manners are alſo leſs po- 
liſhed than ſome of our neighbours; we are not yet ar- 
rived at that pitch of moleſſe, of delicateſſe, of ſoup- 


leſſe, which we cenſure in them; and it is but juſt our 


language correſpond with the reſt of our character. 
Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Engliſp language is 


not capable of a much greater perfection than it has al- 


ready attained. We have trafficked, he obſerves, with _ 
every country for the enriching it; the ancients and 


moderns have both contributed to the giving it ſplendor 
t 


and magnificence ; the faireſt cyons that could be had 
from the gardens of France and Italy, have been grafted 


on our old ſtocks, to refine the ſavageneſs of the breed; 


the Introduction to Dr. Johnſon's Engliſh Dictionary, 


1 words, formed on the model of the Greeks, | 


Vor. II. Ne | 14 ewing, and coding. 


{ 


we have laid aſide moſt of our harſh, antique words, 
and retained few but thoſe of good and ſound energy: 
the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given our tongue 
that it will bear, without deſtroying and e the very 
baſis and ground work of it; its Teutonic ruſt is worn 
away, and little or nothing is wanting either of copiouſ- 
neſs or harmony. He goes on to argue the maturity and 
perfection of the Engliſb, from another very extrinſic 
principle, viz. by comparing the time and circumſtances 
of the improvements made ſince the firſt refiners of it; 
with thoſe of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
tongues that confeſſedly have riſen to their height. | 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claſ- 
fical age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Engliſh are not far 
from it. So that what remains to be done for the Engliþp 
tongue, ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it 
is, and prevent its declining. There is, in effect, a point 
of perfection, which when a language has once arrived 
at, it cannot exceed, though it may degenerate from it; 
and thus it happened to the two fineſt languages that the 
world has known. | | 
It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as 
language : the Greek liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, {till uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the 
other for common days, have been a long time unintel- 
ligible to the people; ſo much is the vulgar Greek dege- 
nerated from its original purity | Polybius teſtifies, that 
the articles of truce between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians could ſcarce be underſtood by the moſt learned Ro- 
man antiquaries, three hundred and fifty years after the 
time in which they were made. In effect, from the days of 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpe- 
tually changing; and what was written three hundred 
years before Tully, was as unintelligible in his ne as 
| 4 | | the 
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the Engliſb and French of the ſame period are now; and 
theſe two have changed as much ſince William the Con- 
queror, in about ſeven hundred years, as the Latin ap- 
pears to have done in a like term. | | 

hether our language will decline as faſt as the Roman 


did, may admit of ſome doubt; there being many cir- | 


cumſtances in the affairs of the nation, which contri- 
bured to that ſpeedy corruption, that may not, in all pro- 


bability, tind place among us. 'The French, for about | 


a century paſt, has been poliſhing as much as it will 


bear; and it appears to be now declining, by the natural | 


inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of ſome 
late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the molt 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without ſome 
ſuch conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, why a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 

We find examples to the contrary ; from Homer to Plu- 
tarch, are above a thouſand years; and fo long, at leaſt, 
Dr. Swift thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek ; 
the Grecians ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and 
Hands of Afia Minor, and the Egean ſea, where the 
language was preſerved entire for many ages after they 


themſelves became provinces to Rome, and were over- | 


run by the barbarous nations. Ihe Chineſe have books 
in their language above two thouſand years old ; neither 
have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been able to 


alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 


admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. | 


On ſuch conſiderations, that author moved the then prime 


miniſter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, or 
academy, for the ſettling, and aſcertaining, the purity 


of our tongue; to ſet a mark on the improprietics which | 
cuſtom has made familiar, to throw out vicious phraſes | 
and words, to correct others, and perhaps retrieve fome | 
others now grown obſolete, and to adjuſt the orthogra- 


| Ur pointing, &. | | 
ithout ſome ſuch means, he complains, that the fame 


: any writer can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no | 


means to be a ſufficient motive to call forth, and engage 
a man to exert his genius. Our language is chiefly con- 


fl ined to theſe two iſlands; and it is hard our authors fame 


ſhould be limited in time as well as place. Were it not 
for the Bible and Common-Prayer, we ſhould hardly have 
been able to underſtand any thing written a hundred 
ears ago. | | 
t is a melancholy reflexion, that Petrarch {till ſpeaks good 


Italian; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years | 


later, is not to be underſtood by an Engliſh reader with- 
cout a Saxon and French gloſſary. And what ſecurity has 
Dryden himſelf, while things continue on their. preſent 
_ footing, that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of time become 
as obſolete as Chaucer is? Rh | 5 


Grammars and dictionaries, with whatever care and judg- 
ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtay to a } 


fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome extraordinary 
ſanction and authority. And, what is to be lamented, 
ſuch writings have contributed to the corruption almoſt 
as much as the perfection of our tongue. 


Dr. Gill, Ben. Johnſon, and Hexham, it is certain, by | 


5 forcing the Engliſb tongue to the Latin method, have 


clogged and perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs pre- 
cepts concerning caſes, genders, and declenſions of nouns, 


tenſes, moods, and conjugations of verbs, and other 


things, which our language has nothing to do with. Nor 


have even Dr. Wallis, Greenwood, &c. though ſenſible 


of the fault in thoſe others, been able wholly to keep 


clear of it themſelves. | 

 ENGONASIS, Eyſe91s, in Aſironomy, Hercules; one 
the northern conſtellations. See HERCULES. | 
ENGOUTED, in Falconry, is ſaid of a hawk's feathers, 
when they have black ſpots in them. | 


ENGRAFTING, GRAT TIN, or GRAFFING, in Apri-| 


culture and Gardening, the art, or act, of inſerting, or 


fixing, a cyon, ſhoot, or bud, of one tree, in the ſtock | 


of another; in order to correct, and improve its fruit. 
Engrafting is the art of applying a graft, or ſhoot, of one 
plant, to the ſtock of another; in ſuch manner, as that 


the ſap paſſing freely through both, the tree grafted on- 


may produce the fame kind of fruit with that whence the 
graft is taken. | 


Engrafting only differs from inoculation, in this, that the 


latter is performed when the ſap is at the higheſt, in 
ſummer; and the former before it riſes, at leaſt, in any 
quantity. | 


_ Engrafting is one of the principal operations in gardening. 


and that whereon the goodneſs of great part of our fruit 
greatly depends. 


is very extraordinary, that the feeds, or kernels, or 
ſtones of a fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, 


&c. being ſown, degenerate in the ground; ſo that the 


tree ariling from it is of another kind, a fort of wilding, 
| | 1 0 | | 


Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engraft their lefs king 


on, ſee STOCK, For the choice of graffi or com, fe 
9 


oak on the elm, gooſeberry on the currant, the vine 6 


with ſome of the putrified parts of the wood, and being 
_ waſhed with the rains, it budded, and produced within 


terwards, aroſe the art of engrafting. 


Was, that the ſtakes of the paliſade, taking root, becarie 


— 


ſuggeſted to the huſbandman the art of eing. 


ſcure; and had not hazard given the firlt hint, l ct 
or ducts, of the graft, from thoſe of the ſtock, which 
of 


_ cola, ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head: the ſto 


be more properly faid to take root in the tree tf 
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harſher, ſourer, and coarſer, than that of the | 
To correct this, trees thus reared muſt alway. 1 "ite, 
from other better kinds, as be free 
Apples are commonly raiſed by enor af; 1 
kinds on crab-ſtocks, W by A Io 
are pears procured by grafting on the wild emels; f, 
though for dwarf, or wall-trees, they rents tt 
to engraft on the quince-ſtock. | 3 V Ciooſe 
They will alſo do, if grafted on the white-tho 
are produced by grafting, on an almond 
Indeed, in this fruit, it ſometimes happens, th 

ſtone ſown produces better fruit than that Reer 1 the 
was taken; but this is not common; beſide * , 
in ſuch caſe is long before it comes to bear. Plu Hh 
e engrafiing ” a damaſcene, or wild wr 
a | | 5 
— Ir we on the black cherry, or merty.ſtock, raiſe 


m. P eachez 
or plumb.ftocl. 


trees from other better of the ſame ſort, to mend th 
as alſo, the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliflowers 
from the larger and finer. To produce /toc 


em; 
» Ce, 
4, for engraſting 
GRAFT. 

The curious furniſh us with other extraordinary 
malous inſtances of engrofting ; as of apples ths 
elder, thorn, cabbage-ſtalk, &c. and the like of — 
&c. pears on apple-trees, on elms, &c. cherties on the 
laurel, coral-berries on the plum; beech on the cheſtndt, 


the cherry-tree, &c. 


Irnſeritur lauro ceraſus, partugue coco 
Tingit adoptivus virginis ora pudir. Auſon. 


Ev'n Daphne's coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And wedſt the cherry to her ſtock. Cowl. to Eye), 


| Mutatamgue inſita mala 
Ferre pirum, & prunis lapideſa rubeſcere corna, 
5 Virg. Georg. lib. ii. vez. 43, 


—Steriles platani, malos geſſere valentes ; 
 Caſlanee, fagos; ornuſque incanuit albo | 
Flare piri; glandemque ſues fregere ſub unis. 

ro or re it oye hs Id. ibid. ver. 70, Ke. 

The origin and invention of engraſting is differently u. 

lated by naturaliſts. Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird, 
having ſwallowed a fruit whole, chanced to caſt it fort 

into a cleft, or cavity, of a rotten tree; where mixing 


this tree another tree of a different kind. This led the 
huſbandman to certain reflections, from which, ſoon a 


Pliny ſets the thing in a different light: a countryman 
having a mind to make a paliſade in his grounds, that i 
might endure the longer, bethought himſelf to fill , 
and ſtrengthen the bottom of the palliſade, by rung 
or wattling it with the trunks of ivy, The effect of ti 


engrofied into the trunks, and produced large trees; whict 
The reaſon, or philoſophy, of engrafting is ſomewhrto 


knowlege of nature would never have led us to it. the 
effect is ordinarily attributed to the diverlity of the porch 


a2 


change the figure of the particles of the juices in pailing 
through them to the reſt of the tree. ; 10 
Mr. Bradley, on occaſion of fome obſervations of 287 


— = 


grafted on, he thinks, is only to be conſidered as _ 
of vegetable matter, which is to be filtred ah Far 
cyon, and digeſted, and brought to maturity, as ! 1 
of growth in the veſſels of the cyon ine . 2 
therefore, of one kind, grafted on a tree ot ano * 
in, than to unite itſelf with it: for it is viſible, one 
cyon preſerves its natural purity and intent, thoug bon 
fed and nouriſhed with a mere crab; which . ” re 
doubt occaſhoned by the difference of the veſſe 5 _ 
cyon from thole of the ſtock; ſo that grofting J 
juſtly compared to planting. _ FD * 
lh reſection of this view of that ingenious 22 
add, that the natural juices of the earth, by t yy 
tion and comminution, in paſling throvghthe ft 4 
before they arrive at the cyon, muſt dou ai fed l 
there half elaborated and concoQed ; _ F and 
a more eaſy, plentiful, and perfect affienlabo _ 
trition z whence the cyon muſt necefſan' edit 
thrive better and faſter than if it were put f id bark 
in the ground, there to live on coafle 152 this for 
of digeſtion z and the fruit produced, bf en 5, 


ms ww Rs HA os «a* an www mw” os a w—S aims fo. £A „ dA „ wh wth 
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zn the cyon, muſt be finer and further ex- 
_ 1 ſed mmediately from the more imperfectly 
alted, 1 nd altered juices of the ſtock. 8 
* to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition 
bg ne in utero, fed from the mother's blood; or, 
0 


at leaſt, it is int -1k 
: rs milk. 
2 e grafting. In order to grafiing, a perſon 
dart rovided with the following tools. 1. A neat 
f al hand-ſaw to cut off the heads of large ſtocks. 
* knife with a thick back, to make clefts in 
0 10 A ſharp pen-knife to cut the grafts. 4. 
1 rafting chiſel and a ſmall mallet. 5. Baſs-ſtrings, 
"Ie woollen yarn, to faſten on the grafts with, and, 
fnally a quantity of clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
month before it 1s uſed, and kept turned and worked 


about every day like mortar. The beſt mixture for this | 


; dantity of ſtrong, fat, and viſcous loam 
| 2 nd 15 this 00 be well beat and mixed 
ſome ſtone-horſe dung, and ſome chopped ſtraw cut very 
hort and ſmall ; finally, a quantity of common ſalt mult 
he thrown in; this muſt be mixed up and beat we pooh 
into a paſte with water, but it muſt not be expoſed to 
the froſts. This is equally proper to be employed for all | 


the different ſorts of grafting. Miller. 
Some perſons have lately uſed a compoſition of turpen- 


led round the graft about a quarter of an inch thick, 
will keep out the air more effectually than clay, be hard- 


8 


melted by the ſummer heat, without any trouble. 5 
Principal kinds of grafting are, grafting in the cleft, graft- 
ing in the rind, white grafting, grafting by approach, 
ſentcheon grafting, root grafting, reiterated grafting, grafi- 
| ing on branches, &c. | 1 EO 

GrarTiNG in the cleft, or lock, called alſo fit-GrarTtinG, 
is the moſt ancient and ordinary way. It is chiefly 


Teh, 3Þ diameter. Its ſeaſon is in the months of February and 
March. The method, as now praCtiſed, is thus: the 
head of the ſtock being ſawn, or cut off, ſmooth and 
E clean, with a flope, a perpendicular cleft is made there- 
o, Ke. in, nearly two inches deep, with a ſtrong knife, or chiſ- 
ſel, as near the pith as may be to miſs it. In this cleft, 
the grafting chiſſel, or wedge, is put to keep it open. The 
graft, or cyon, is prepared by cutting it aſlope, in form 
of a wedge, to ſuit the cleft; only leaving a ſmall ſhoul- 


ently ie. 
t a bird, 
t it forth 


: mixing der on each ſide; and, when cut, is to be placed ex- 
nd el actly in the cleft, fo as that the inner bark of the cyon 
d within 


is led the 
ſoon ab 


or rind, of the ſtock; in the dextrous performance of 
which the chief ſecret conſiſts. If the cleft pinch too 
tight, a ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. 


ntryman | And, jaſtly, the cleft is covered over with clay, leaving 

8, that i tuo eyes of the cyon above the clay for ſhooting ; or ra- 

o fill up, ther, as M. Gentil adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark 
running of a tree bound on with oſier. V 

Col thi The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, 


t, becarie 
83 wbich 
g. 

Feud 
t, all our 
it. Ibe 
the poiey 
k, which 
in pailing 


may be furniſhed from Virgil, Georg. ii. ver. 78, &C. 


Aut ur ſum enodes trunci reſecantur & alid 

Finditur in ſclidum cuneis bia: deinde feraces 

Plante immittuntur : nec long um tempus, & ingens 
: Exiit ad cælum ramis felicibus arbos, N 
Miraturgue novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 


ChirTiING in the rind, or ſhoulder-GRarTiING, called alſo 
ſlang, and packing, is practiſed in the latter end of March, 
arg of April. The method is as follows: | 
4 2 of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtrait place 
aa 5 con, or graft, is prepared by cutting on one ſide 
v © Joint, or ſeam, down flopewiſe, making the 
0 2 ch ut an inch long, and obſerving its bent, that ſo, 
A cpo, wpripht e 22 fixed to the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly 
10 Wind,; t the top of the ſlope, they make a ſhoulder, 
t * wk Pl Xt is to reſt on the ſlope of the ſtock. The 
11 f ope is to be plain and ſmooth, that it may lie 
i ſtock. As to the length of the 
gm "every de, it may lie about four inches 
he — 40 but for a dwarf, or wall-tree, ſix 
_ tothe wet = eing prepared, the outſide is applied 
or louth- welt fide of the ſtock, and its length 


and b a 
the Mara meaſured thereon z which done, the bark of 


of Apr 
the toc 
352 fund 
ough the 
? the time 


hor, ; | 
9 het art of wha — — oe thoſe dimenſions, that the cut 
roots) & — to the We! fit it. Wherein, regard is to be 
i gnels of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of the 


615 arrive 


ark, to proporti 5 
elt thereto; bo — 1 and breadth of the chip 


i e, aſſages of the juice in the ſtock 
_ p e * Laſtly, laying the cut · part of 
1 vith ok the ſtock, they bind them together 


woollen yarn, and 
d bude inch abo » and cover the whole with clay an 
1 furide! it round * e below the ſtock's head; ver: Frags 

beet er der ar hr he 


hat of the infant after excluſion, fed 


} 


ened by cold, and reſiſt the froſt, and fall off, when | 


uſzd for middle-ſized ſtocks, from one to two inches | 


may aptly and cloſely join to the inner part of the bark, | 


tine, bees-wax, and roſin, melted together, which, ap- 


This method has ſeveral advantages over the former: as 
that the wound heals up ſooner; and that, in the mean 
time, it is in leſs danger from the weather; that it does 
leſs injury to the 50 and grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſe- 
vere ſplittings and pinchings ; that the bark is more ea- 
ſily placed in the paſſage of the ſap here, than in the 
cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater vi- 
gour, and bears ſooner, in this way than in that; and 
that it is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than the other, 
which muſt have a good body and conſiſtence, before 
they can bear cleaving. See Crown-Gr AFTING. 
GRAFTING in the bark is performed thus: prepare the 
ſtock, and cyon, as in grafting in the rind; but, inſtead 
of cutting the bark of the ſtock, ſlit the ſame on the 
ſouth-welt fide, from the top, almoſt as long as the floped 
part of the cyon, and at the top of the flit looſen the 
bark with the top of your knife. Thruſt an inſtrument, 


made of ivory, filver, or the like, and formed at the 


end like the flope-end of the cyon, but much leſs, down 
between the bark and wood, to make room for the cyon; 


which being put in, the bark is to be ſo managed, as that 


it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of the cyon. 


GRAFTING by approach or ablactation. See ABLACTA- | 


TION and IN ARcHIN G. | 35 
All thoſe trees which are of the ſame tribe, that is, which 
agree in their flower and fruit, will take upon one au- 
other; thus all the nuts may be engraſted on one another; 
as may alſo all the plums, and all that are allied to them; 
as the almond, peach, nectarine, and the like; but as 
theſe generally loſe a great deal of gum in the grafting, 
| yo operation of inoculation is much more proper for 
them. a 5 | 
All the trees which bear cones will ſucceed very well on 
one another, even though ſome {hed their leaves in win- 
ter, and others do not. Thus the cedar of Lebanon and 
the larch tree do very well on one another; but theſe, 
becauſe they abound fo greatly in reſin, muſt be grafted 
by approach, becauſe the reſin of the graft being loſt from 
it. before it is ſet into the ſtock, makes it otherwiſe often 
miſcarry. | 1 5 | 
Bad weather will often deſtroy the hopes of the beſt ope- 
rator; otherwiſe with theſe regulations the whole gene- 


rally ſucceeds very well; and is not only of uſe for the 


propagating many exotic plants, but even will make very 


tender ones bear our climate, by placing them on the 


hardier ſtocks of the ſame kind. 


— 


n 


I/hip-GRAFTING, or Tongue-GR AFT TIN G, is a ſort of groft- 
ing in the rind, proper for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch 
diameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. Miller ſpeaks of 
wg the moſt effectual way of any, and that moſt in 
uſe. | | 

In this, the ſtock and cyon are always to be of the ſame 
bigneſs. The cyon to be ſloped off a full inch, or more; 
and the like is to be done to the {ſtock ; and fo the one to 


be tied to the other. Otherwiſe, the top of the ſtock 
being cut off, a ſhoulder is to be made in the graft; and 
the reſt to be performed as already ſhewn under grafting 


in the rind. 


This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping; 


or tonguing; which is, the making a flit with a knife in 


the bare part of the ſtock, downwards; and the like in 


the ſloped face of the cyon, upwards; then joining them, 


by thruſting one flice into the other, till the bare place of 
the cyon cover that of the flock ; then there ſhould be a 


ligature of baſs to faſten the cyon, ſo that it may not ea- 
fily be diſplaced, which ſhould be covered with clay. 


Side-GRAFTING. In this, the cyon is prepared as in whip- | 


grafting ; but the head of the ſtock is not cut off. Only, 
from a ſmooth part on the weſt fide, ſo much of the bark 
is pared off as the cyon will cover; then flitting both 
cyon and ſtock, as in the laſt article, they bind the two 
together, and cloſe them up with clay. At the year's 
end, the top of the ſtock is cut off at the grafted place, 
ſlopewiſe; and the place is covered with clay. 


Scutcheon-GRAFTING, is another method of grafting in the 


rind, practiſed in June, July, and Auguſt, when the 
bark will not part from the ſtock. It is performed by 
ſlitting the bark of the ſtock in form of the capital letter 
T, lovfening it with the point of a knife, and clapping in 
a cyon, prepared as above. See IN OCULATION and 
SCUTCHEON. | 55 | 
Crown-GRAF TING, is when four or more grafts are placed 
round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſome- 
what in the manner of a crown. This is only practiſed 
in the larger trees, which are capable of receiving a num- 
ber of grafts, and are too big to be cloven. The method 
is in all reſpects the ſame as that already delivered for 
grafting in the rind. | 
Roat-GRAFTING, is a modern invention, treated of at 
large by Agricola: its intention is ſomewhat different 
from the former, being for the propagation, or multipli- 
cation, of plants. | 
To perform this, take a graft, or ſprig, of a young _ 
| | ; | Wie 
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which you intend to propagate; and a ſmall piece of the] lives longer chan it would have done in its n 
root of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a kind very] The reaſon of which is this: the peach is a r | . 
like it; or elſe pieces of roots cut off other trees, in] it ſhoots with great vivacity, and Produces m 18 lie, 
tranſplanting, and whip-graft them together; obſerving, | than the root is able to maintain, which 1 U. ae 
that the two butt-ends of the graft and root be joined, } why peach-trees are uſually full of dead _—_ Wes. 
and that the rind of the root join that of the grayt. their large branches periſh, aud ſometimes th WA 
Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at pleaſure, and | trunk; on this occaſion, the plum being a "Ss hal 
the piece of root will draw the ſap, and feed the graft, | tree, communicates its virtue io the graft; and (avi 
as the ſtock does in the other way. | | conſequently ſends out ſheots, which are i Ws 
This way of propagation is very eaſy and expeditious; | and ftrong, and are no more in number than * lin, 
roots being more plentiful than ſtocks ; by this method | able to fupply with nouriſhment ; hence the tre 25 
the pieces of roots of one crab- ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will] ſtrong and laſting Miller. nnn 
ſerve for twenty or thirty apple graf5, and the like of | See an account of methods of engrafting for inn 
other trees. The ſame is alſo an excellent way for raiſ- and haſtening the fruit, under Faviretres, prongs 
ing of tender trees, that will hardly bear being grafted | ENGRAETiING of the ſmall pox. See INoCULaTinoN 
in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear ſooner, | ENGRAILED, or INS GRAILED, in Heraldry 7a 
and are more eafily dwarfed, than thoſe done in any] French grele, hail) is when a thing is Bur e te 
other way. 1 | | | its edges ragged, or notched, ſemicircularly as if b ” 
Reiterated GRAtTING, or grafting by a doable, or triple in- | by ſomething falling on it. See Tab. II. Hu al hs 
«ion, is another method mentioned by Agricola: to per- See IN DEN TED, and INvECTED, N 
form which, firſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock, and cut] Spelman expreſſes it in Latin by embricatus ;, otherghy; 
it away to one half, or a third parc; then fix another | ęrediatus; and others by /triatus, | 1 
graft to it, of a better kind, and a third to that; for [ENGRAVERS. See EN GKAVINSG. 
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ſtill the oftener a tree is engrafted, the finer fruit it pro- | By 8 Geo. II. cap. 13. engravers that ſhall invent, defix 


duces. 


By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced mul- 
cat pears, that were admirable ; making, at brit, uſe of 


a ſtock grafted with a pound-pear, on which he grafted 
a ſummer bon chretien; and when the branch of this 
latter had ſhot, he grafted on it a cyon of bergamot ; 
which he alſo cut, and grafted on it a cyon of a mulcat 


WW -— | | | | | 
ENGRAFTING of branches, Agricola mentions as a very cer- 


tain and profitable operation, beſt practifed on large, 
full grown, and even old trees. N | 


To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be lopped | 
off, and grafts of three or four years old applied to them; 
taking care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſupport | 
them againſt the wind, &. _ 


He adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps, 
the ſame year, at leaſt the ſecond or third, ſuch a quan- 

tity of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would 
hardly produce. | 5 | 


The facility with which grafts take place, and grow on 
proper ſubjects, is well known; there are, however, 


many accidents and uncertainties attending them in their 


different periods. Some periſh immediately, ſome after 
appearing healthy for many months, ſome even after 


years of health. Of theſe laſt ſome die without the | 
ſtocks ſuffering any thing; others periſh together with it. 
It is very certain, that the greater part of grafted trees do 


not live ſo long as they would have done in their natural 


ſtate, yet this 1s no unexceptionable rule, for there are | 
| Tome which evidently live the longer for this practice; 


nay, there are inſtances of grafts, which being placed 


on ſtocks naturally of ſhort duration, live longer than 


when placed on thoſe which are more robuſt and laſting. 
Theſe are irregularities which have been little conſidered 


hitherto, though they happen in a practice, the advan- 
tages of which are very great. One great requiſite for 


the ſucceeding of any graft is, that it be in its own na- 
ture capable of ſo cloſe and intimate an union with the 


ſubſtance of the ſtock, that it becomes, as it were, a na- 
tural branch of it. If all trees reſembled one another in | 
their ſtructure and juices, if their ſolid parts were all of | 


the ſame figure, and their ſap all of the ſame nature and 


their elaſticity, and the number of the tracheæ equal in 


all, and in all filled with the ſame quantities of air; if 


trees were alike in theſe particulars, probably grafts of all 


trees would ſucceed upon one another, but this is by no | 
means the caſe. | 5 


The grafts of the almond on the plum, and of the plum 


year, and give all the appearance imaginable of ſucceed- 


ing entirely, yet they always periſh in the ſecond, or elſe 
in the third year. The almond graft upon the plum- 
ſtock always puſhes out very vigoroully at firſt, but the 


part of the ſtock immediately under the graft grows 


ſhooting of the two trees, the almond puſhing very vi- 
gorouſly, and conſequently draining the ſtock of its 
Juices, at a time when, according to its nature, the 
juices are but in ſmall quantity in it, and the ſap does 
not begin to aſcend. The grafts of the plum on the al- 


mond are, from-the ſame cauſe, furnithed with an abun- | 


dance of ſap, which they have at that time no occaſion 


_ for, and conſequently they as certainly periſh of reple- 
tion, as the other of inanition. Mem. Acad. Par. 1730. | 


The peach grafted on the plum ſucceeds excellently, and 
2 | e 


and engrave prints, have the ſole right of print; 

for fourteen e which are to be ee 
names of the proprietors ; and others copying aud ſelly 
ſuch prints, though by varying, &c. without their con. 
ſent, ſhall forfeit 5/. for every psint, and alſo the plates 
and ſheet, & e. This privilege was continued for tweny, 
eight years by 7 Geo. III. cap. 38. And by 17 Geo, lf, 
cap. 57. double colts are given. | 


ENGRAVING, or GRavixc, the art, or act, of cutting 


ö 
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conliſtence, their veſſels all of the ſame diameters, and 


on the almond, always grow very vigorouſly for the firſt | 


ſmaller, and periſhes; the graft abſorbing too much of | 
its juices, and the graft neceſſarily periſhes with it. The | 
decay of the whole generally happens early in the ſpring, | 
and that plainly from the different ſeaſon of the natural | 


with the ſame prints as his plate, by peg 
| ſulphur had taken from his graving, he tied 


Schoen, as carly as the year 1450. Othe 


metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſcnting figurs 
letters, and other matters, thereon. | 

The word is a compound of the prepoſition en, in, an 
ypago, I write, Though Menage, after Salmaſius de 
rives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow; others from 
the Latin, graphiare; and others from the German, 97. 
ben, q- d. odere, to dig aut. In Latin it is caled 


ſculptura, and cœlaturad. N 
Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture; though wit 


us it generally ſtauds contradiſtinguiſhed from ſculptum; 
as the latter, popularly called carving, ex preſſes the forms 
ing of figures, &c. emboſſed, or in relievo; and the la 
ter, thoſe indented, or in creux. 

Among the French, the term engroving, graveure, is 
larger extent. It includes all kinds of ſculpture, both thi 
performed with the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and 
woods in relievo; and that in metals, ſtones, &c. wit 
the graver indented. | 


Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according 


the matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of periom- 
ing it. The original way of engraving on wood 1s 108 


_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of cuTTING in od; thitol 


metals with aqua fortis, is called ETCHING z that by the 
knife, burniſher, punch, and ſcraper, MEZZOTINTO5 
that on ſtones, for tombs, &c. carving, or ffone-cultny; 


and laſtly, that performed with the graver on metals, 2 


copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilver, &c. as alſo on precious lou 
cryitals, &c. retains alone the primitive denomination 0 
engr aving, | 885 Wi 


Engraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of moderm in- 


vention; having its riſe no earlier than the middle of tie 
fifteenth century. Ihe ancients, it is true, practiled a. 
graving on precious ſtones and cryſtals, with vel) 80 
ſucceſs; and there are ſtill many of their works mung 
ing, equal to any production of the later ages. ww” 
art of engraving on plates, and blocks of wood, ” 15 
prints, or impreſſions, was not known till after tie 
vention of painting in oil. n old 
The diſcovery is aſcribed to Muſo Finiguer®, fl. 


ſmith of Florence, about the year 1460; who navllh 


uſed to take impreſſions of every thing he cut, in clays 


and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould, at length pe 


a8 marke 
N | he mould was mal 
ceiving that what came out of the che black whicht 


by rolling l 
This wa 


much on filver plates, with wet papers 
ſmoothly with a roller, which alſo ſucceeded. 1 — 
the origin of producing impreſſions upon paper ine thet 
as prints are now done z but the art of 9 
ſcems to have been of earlier date. See 98 Palin 
By him it is ſaid to have been communica: reral plat 
a goldſmith of the ſame city, who engraved a 11 
from drawings of Boticelli, and was pas 1] the aſt 
by Andrea Mantegna, of Padua, who bn as pr 
However, the Germans pretend that this rb aſter 
tiſed among them by Luprecht Ruſt, t 
ters aſcribe the invention of it to F : 
was immediately ſucceeded by Iſrael al 
Martin Stock, Albert Durer's maſter. 
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aking off impreſſions on wood was 
tend 92155 be o Herken; who died between 
diſcovere® b and 1440; and that of engraving on cop- 
437 hoeffer, a printer of Metz; and that it 
Germany and Italy by his workmen, | 


33; and Marco Antonio of Bologna, in 
of the ſixteenth century; they greatly im- 
and began to engrave on wood and copper, in 
which they ſucceeded to admiration. See Evelyn's Hiſ- 
| ography. -þ 
ee 5 employed in repreſenting diverſe 
1 as portraits, hiſtories, landſcapes, foliages, 
feuree, buildings, &c. either after paintings, or after | 
deſigns made for this purpoſe. 1 ; 
It is performed with the graver, dry point, or with 
aqua . For the firſt, there needs but little appara- 
tus, and few inſtruments. The plate you work on being 
well poliſhed (for the method of preparing which, ſee 
CorpeR-plates), is covered over with a thin ſkin of vir- 
in⸗wax, and on this the draught, or deſign, done in 
black lead, red chalk, or other ungummed matter, 1s 
laid; and rubbed down for the wax to take off. The de- 
ſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced through on 
the copper, with a point, or needle; then heating the 
plate, and taking off the wax, the-ſtrokes remain ; to be | 
followed, heightened, &c. according to the tenor of the 


well tempered. : 5 | 
The dry point, or needle, which has been of late much 


uſed in engraving, is a tool like an etching point, which 
being drawn hard on the copper, cuts a ſtroke, and raiſes 


ſtroke more ſoft and delicate than can can be produced 
in any other way. | 


the art; for which there are no rules to be given; all 
depending on the habitude, diſpoſition, and genius, of 


rections may not be improper. As the principles of en- 
graving are the ſame with thoſe of painting, a perſon 
cannot expect to attain any conſiderable degree of per- 
fection in this art who is not a good maſter of deſign; 
and therefore he ought to be well acquainted both with 
perſpective and architecture: for the former, by the pro- 
per degradations of ſtrong and faint colours, will enable 


the picture or deſign which he propoſes to imitate; and 


of its ſeveral orders, which the painter often entruſts to 
the diſcretion of the engraver. In order to preſerve 
equality and union in his works, the engraver ſhould al- 
ways ſketch out the principal objects of his piece before 
he undertakes to finiſh them. Care ſhould be taken that 
the graver be carried level upon the plate, and be preſſed, 
3s occaſion requires, with greater or leſs force, carrying 
the hand as evenly as poſſible. In drawing ſtrait lines, a 


n forming circular or curved lines, the hand and graver 
mult be held ſteady, and the plate is to be moved upon 
the cuſhion under the graver. In large works a cuſhion 
is uſeleſs. 

Viſible, 


much in a lozenge manner, fe 
particularly in the repreſen- 
ation of fleſh, becauſe ſharp angles produce the unpleaſ- 


22 which is agreeable to it in all kinds of pictureſque 
us: we ſhould except the caſe of clouds, tempeſts, 


cares of trees, where this method of croſling may be ad- 
3 But in avoiding the lozenge, it is Ta Money to 
: Fig ey into the ſquare, which would give too much 
oa . of ſtone. In conducting the ſtrokes, the 
nlidered: gutes, and of all their parts, ſhould be 
s 5 3 and it ſhould be obſerved how they advance 
guide 2 recede from the eye; and the graver ſhould 
cles or fol 5 to the riſings or cavities of the muſ- 
icht, and 8 making the ſtrokes wider and fainter in the 
1 Fa ofer and firmer in the ſhades. Thus the 
ightened hp appear Jagged ; and the hand ſhould be 
ormed and uch à manner, that the outlines may be 
os. ad age tag without being cut too hard : 
begins, yer cs the ſtrokes break off where the muſcle 
tion vic . ought always to have a certain connec- 


Il, Nan? ſo that the firſt ſtroke may often 


deſign, with the GRAVER, which is to be very ſharp, and | 


In the conduct of the graver and dry point conſiſts all | 


the latter will teach him to preſerve the due proportion | 


lighter parts, and middle tints, by long pecks of the gra- 
vers, rather than by light lines, or by round dots, or by 


a burr; the burr is ſcraped off, and there remains a| 


the artiſt, However, ſome general obſervations and di- | 


im to throw backwards the figures and other objects of | 


leſs degree of preſſure ſerves for thoſe that are finer, and | 
a greater is required to form the broader and deeper lines. | 


The engraved Werk may be rendered more. 
by rubbing it over with a roll of felt, dipt in oil. | 
© ſtrokes of the graver ſhould never be croſſed too | 


ng effect of lattice-work, and take from the eye the 


waves of the ſea, the ſkins of hairy animals, or the | 


the freedom of the engraver. | 


preſented as in nature, which makes the locks appear 


ſuch appearances. 


_ clear fingle ſtrokes. In architecture, the ſtrokes whic 


produce the effect as much as poſſible, by perpendicular 


more or leſs lozenge; and when they are brought to the 


_ ſented by parallel and ſtrait ſtrokes, without the leaſt _ 


it is proper to etch the ſhadows, only leaving the lighter 


ſerve by its return to make the ſecond, which will thew 


In engraving the fleſh, the effect may be produced in the 


dots a little lengthened by the graver, or, beſt of all, by 
a judicious mixture of theſe together. 

In' engraving the hair and the beard, the engraver ſhould 
begin his work by laying the principal grounds, and 
ſketching the chief ſhades in a careleſs manner, or with 
a few ſtrokes; and he may finiſh it at leiſure with finer 
and thinner ſtrokes to the extremities. When architec- 
ture, or ſculpture, is to be repreſented, except it be old 
and ruinous buildings, the work ought not to be made 
very black; becauſe, as edifices are commonly con- 
ſtructed either of ſtone or white marble, the colour, be- 
ing reflected on all fides, does not produce dark or brown 
ſhades, as in other ſubſtances. White points muſt not 
be put in the pupils of the eyes of figures, as in engrav- 
ings after paintings; nor muſt the hair or beard be re- 


flowing in the air; becauſe in ſculpture there can be no 


In engraving cloths of different kinds, linen ſhould be 
done with finer and cloſer lines than other ſorts, and be 
executed with ſingle ſtrokes. Woollen cloth ſhould' be 
engraved wide, in proportion to the coarſeneſs or ſine- 
neſs of the ſtuff, and with only two ſtrokes ; and when 
the ſtrokes are croffed, the ſecond ſhould be ſmaller than 
the firſt, and the third than the ſecond. Shining ſtuffs, 
which are generally of filk or ſattin, and which produce 
flat and broken folds, ſhould be engraved more hard and 
more ſtrait than others, with one or two ſtrokes, as their 
colours are bright or brown; and between the firſt 
ſtrokes other ſmaller muſt be joined, which is called in- 
terlining. Velvet and pluſh are expreſſed in the ſame 
manner, and ſhould always be interlined. Metals, as 


armour, &c. are alſo repreſented by interlining, or by | 


form the rounding objects ſhould tend to the point of 
fight; and when whole columns occur, it is proper to 


ſtrokes. If a groſs ſtroke is put, it ſhould be at right an- 
gles, and wider and thinner than the firſt ſtroke. In en- 
graving mountains, the ſtrokes ought to be frequently 
diſcontinued and broken, for ſharp and craggy objects; 
and they ſhould be ſtrait, in the lozenge manner, and 
accompanied with long points or dots; and rocks ſhould 
be repreſented by croſs ſtrokes more ſquare and even. 
Objects that are diſtant towards the horizon ſhould be 
kept very tender, and ſlightly charged with black Wa- 

ters that are calm and till are beſt repreſented by ſtrokes 
that are ſtrait, and parallel to the horizon, interlined 
with thoſe that are finer; omitting ſuch places as, in 
conſequence of gleams of light, exhibit the ſhining ap- 
pearance of water; and the form of objects, reflected 
from the water, at a ſmall diſtance upon it, or on the 
banks of the water, are expreſſed by the ſame ſtrokes, re- 
touched more ſtrongly, or faintly, as occaſion may re- 
quire, and even by ſome that are perpendicular. For 
agitated waters, as the waves of the ſea, the firſt ſtrokes 
ſhould follow the figure of the waves, and may be inter- 
lined, and the croſs ſtrokes ought to be very lozenge. 
In caſcades, the ftrokes ſhould follow the fall, and be in- 
terlined. In engraving clouds, the graver ſhould ſport, 
when they appear thick and agitated, in turning every 
way according to their form, and their agitation. If the 
clouds are dark, ſo that two ſtrokes are neceſſary, they 
ſhould be croſſed more lozenge than the figures, and the 
ſecond ſtrokes ſhould be rather wider than the firſt. The 
flat clouds, that are loſt inſenſibly in the clear ſky, ſhould 
be made by ſtrokes parallel to the horizon, and a little 
waving ; if ſecond ſtrokes are required, they ſhould be 


extremity, the hand ſhould be ſo lightened, that they 
may form no outline. The flat and clear ſky is repre- 


turning. In landſcapes, the trees, rocks, earth, and 
herbage, ſhould be etched as much as poſſible ; nothing 

ſhould be left for the graver but perfeCting, ſoftening, 

and ſtrengthening. The dry point produces an effec 
more delicate than the graver can, and may be uſed to 
great advantage in linen, ſkies, diſtances, ice, and often 
in water, eſpecially in ſmall engraving:, In moſt things 


tints for the dry point, graver, &. Encyclopedie, art. 
GRAVURE ;z and Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 63, 
&c. | | | | 
The other inſtruments, beſides the graver and dry point, 
are, a CUSHION, or ſand-bag, to lay the plate on, to give 
it the neceſſary turns and motions: a burniſher, round 
at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, to rub out 
4 F lips 
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mips and failures, and to ſoften the ſtrokes, Kc. A 


ſcraper, to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion; and a rub- 
ber of black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it 
may appear how the work proceeds. | 
To take off printed cuts, ſo that the offlines and prin- 
cipal ſtrokes may be exactly copied for graving, may be 
thus performed: if the print be not above a year or two 
old, the paper need only be moiſtened with water in the 
manner uſually practiſed for printing cuts; but if it be 
more ancient, it ſhould be laid to ſoak all night in water, 
and afterwards hung in the air till it becomes dry enough 
for the preſs. The paper thus prepared, is to be laid 
with its printed fide next the plate, thinly caſed over with 
white wax, which is thus to be committed to the rolling 
reſs, whereby an impreſſion of the cut will be obtained. 
 Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 136. | 
ENGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. See ETCHING. 
ENGRAVING in chalks is the art of imitating or counterfeit- 
ing upon copper, drawings made with chalks on paper. 
This method of engraving was invented by M. Francis, to | 


whom the king of France granted a penſion for the diſ- 


covery. It is intended to form a kind of deception, ſo 
that the connoiſſeur may not be able, on the firſt inſpec- 
tion, to diſtinguiſh between the original drawing, and 
the engraving made in imitation of it; and it is extremely 

_ uſeful, as it ſerves to multiply copies of drawings left by 

| thoſe maſters who excelled in the uſe of chalks, and thus 
to form and improve young artiſts, who could not have 
acceſs to the originals in the practice of drawing. This 


kind of engraving is not performed with the points of the 
graver, as is the uſual manner in copper-plate engraving, 


but by a mixture of varied and irregular dots, as being 
more proper to reſemble the grain produced by the chalks 
on paper, more or leſs ſoft. Every ſtroke of the chalks 
on paper may be conſidered as an infinite number of ad- 
joining points, which are the ſmall eminences of the 
grain of the paper, touched by the chalk in paſling over 


it. When the copper-plate has been poliſhed and var- | 
niſhed, or properly prepared, as in the common method | 


of engraving, the drawing to be imitated may be coun- 
terproved on the varniſh of the plate. If this cannot be 
_ conveniently done, black lead pencil, or red chalk, muſt 
be applied to varniſhed or oiled paper, and by means of 


this chalk, or pencil, all the traces of the original will | 


| be tranſmitted to the varniſh. 
GRAVING, above. 


See CALQUING and Ex- 
The outlines of the object muſt be formed in the etching 


by points, whoſe magnitude and diſtance mult be deter- 
mined by the quality of the ſtrokes in the original draw-|_ 
ing. The artiſt may be provided with pointed inſtru- | 
ments, or needles, of various fizes, with fingle or dou-| 
ble points. In forming the light and ſhade, he ſhould | 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe hatches which ſerve to expreſs 


the perſpeCtive of the object, and thoſe which form the 


8 of it. The principal hatches ſhould be more 
rongly marked; the middle tints, if etched, ſhould be | 
marked lightly, or they may be left till the varniſh is 


taken off, and be perfected with a greater degree of ſoft- 
neſs, by needles, or the point of the graver, as the ori- 


ginal may require. There is nothing peculiar in the me- 
thod of applying the aqua fortis in this kind of engraving ; | 


but it may be obſerved, that it ſhould not be left ſo long 
as to corrode the lighter parts too much: if the light 


parts are ſufficiently corroded, they may be ſtopped out 
with turpentine, varniſh, and lamp- black, mixed toge- 
ther, and the aqua fortis may be applied again to the 


ſtronger parts; for it will be no detriment to them, if 


the points which compoſe the ſhade burſt into one an-“ 


other, provided the extreme be avoided. When the 
work of the aqua fortis is finiſhed, and the varniſh taken 
off the copper, it will be neceſſary in the ſofteſt parts, 
ſuch as the fleſh, &c. to interſtipple with proper points; 


as an effect will be thus produced more delicate than it 
is poſſible to attain with the aqua fortis only; and the 


ſtrongeſt ſhades will require additional ſtrength, to be 


given them with ſmall ſtrokes of the graver. This ſort 


_ of engraving ſhould be ſcraped before it is finiſhed. 
Drawings made with chalks of different colours may be 


imitated in this manner, if a plate be provided for every 
colour. Encyclopedie. _ | 7 


ENGRAVING in aqua tinta is the art of imitating upon cop- 


per drawings made with biſtre, or Indian ink, « 
ENGRAVING in mezzotinto. See MEZ ZOTIN xo. 


ENGRAVING on precious ſlones, is the repreſenting of figures, 


or devices, either in relievo, or indented, on diverſe 
kinds of hard, poliſhed ſtones. 
The art of engraving on precious ſtones is one of thoſe 
wherein the ancients excelled; there being diverſe an- 
tique agats, cornelians, and onyxes, which ſurpaſs any 
thing of that kind the moderns have produced. Pyrgo- 
teles among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under the firſt 
emperors of Rome, are the moſt eminent engravers we 


. guſtus's head, engraven by the latter, w 


| &c. which they apply after the ſame manner 4 


read of: the former was ſo eſteemed by Alex 
2 


he forbad any body elſe to engrave hig bder, tha 


yes [nd An, 
tiful, that the ſucceedi ound ſobe; 
ſeal. x ne emperors thoſe: it 5 
All the polite arts having been buried u 
the Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſt 
the ſame fate. It was retrieved in Ital " %Ones ſhared 
ning of the fifteenth century; when 2 Ft the bern. 
rence, and after him Dominic of Mil John of fü. 
works of this kind far from being contempt, wel 
| From that time, ſuch ſculptures became Rh % 
in Europe, and particularly in Germany *. enough 
numbers were ſent into other countries; b -NCe Freat 
ſhort of the beauty of thoſe of the ae hm * "Mc 
thoſe on precious ſtones ; for as to thoſe on r 
Germans, and after their example, the Fren Wo 1 
ON well enough in them. el Ke. har 
n this branch of engraving they make 
diamond or emery. * The en pet yrs b Sy 
and molt perfect of all precious ſtones, is on! Age 
ro 6 gies its own matter. e TINY 
e firſt thing is to cement two r 
ends of two ſticks, big enough TR game; bs 
in the hands; and to rub or grind them a = by 
other, till they be brought to the figure defred 1 
duſt, or powder, rubbed off, ſerves afterwards to 0 
them; which is performed with a kind of l 
turns a wheel of lead, pewter, or copper. 1 
The diamond is fixed in a braſs diſh, and thus applied: 
the wheel, which is covered with a Hamend dä, n F 
up with oil of olives; and when the diamond 18 Ros 
facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one face, then another, t ke 
Wheel. | "I 
Rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and formed the 
ſame way, on a copper wheel; and poliſhed with tripol 
diluted in water. cs . 1 
As to emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, g 
and other of the ſofter flones. | Gb as e 1 
wheel, moiſtened with emery and water, and poliſhed 
with tripoli, on a pewter wheel. Lapis lazuli, opal, & 
are poliſhed on a wooden wheel. hs 


nder the ra 


To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis1azuli 


or the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the 
pewterers; excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold 


the veſſels, which are to be wrought with proper todls; 


the former generally holds the tools, which are turned 
by a wheel, and the veſſel is held to them to be cut and 
engraved, either in relievo, or otherwiſe ;. remembering 
from time to time to moiſten the tools with diamond- 
duſt and oil, or, at leaſt, with emery and water, 
Io engrave figures or devices on any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed, ſuch as medals, or ſeals, &c. they ule a lite 
iron wheel, the two ends of whoſe axis are received with- 
in two pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners 
lathe, and to be brought cloſer, or ſet farther apart, at 
| pleaſure. At one end of one of the axes are fitted the 
proper tools, being kept tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, the 
wheel is turned by the foot, and the ſtone appliedby the 
hand to the tool; and thus ſhifted and conducted as 0cs 
caſion requires. | en oa ĩ Oo 
| The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs. 33 
to their form, it is various, but it generally bears ſome 
reſemblance to chiſſels, gouges, &c. Some have {mall 
round heads like buttons; others like ferrels, to take the 
pieces out; others flat, &c. Theſe tools are not applied 
directly againſt the ſtones, but, as it were, ſidewiſt; 
thus wearing, and, as it were, grinding off the ſubſtance. 
And ſtill, whether it be figures, or letters, or characters 
the manner of application is the ſame. The tools, 
above obſerved, are to be frequently moiſtened with dit 
mond duſt, and oil of olives. When the ſtone b el, 
graven, they poliſh it on a wheel of bruſhes, made 0 
bog's briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, and leß de 


licate works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on Pr? 


poſe to poliſh the ground, or plain parts, with oy , 
wherewith the graving is performed. 3 

ENGRAVING on /teel, is chiefly employed in cutting punc 4 
matrices, and dies, proper for ſtriking coins, me 92 
counters. | ; _ 
The method of engreving, with the inſtruments, * 
the ſame for coins, as for medals and counters ; 2 
difference conſiſts in their greater, or leſs reliev03 . 
lievo of coins being much leſs conſiderable than at 


the le. 


8 : ies; tho 

Creux, or cavities of the matrices, . 
i ins immediately wit ; 
ſometimes he begins imm y 3 yery fl 


it is only when the intended work is to 


; then be 
low. Ihe firſt thing is to deſign his figures; gk 
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ſtrokes and lines, 


in white Wax; of the ſize and depth re- | 
moulds th \ from this wax he graves his punch. 
h is a piece of ſteel, or, at leaſt, of iron and 
This punc ' n which, before they temper, or harden it, 
TRE if ure, whether a head, ora reverſe, is cut, 
the intent; Fiero, The inſtruments uſed in this grau- 
or carved, 0 which are much the ſame as thoſe where- 
| ing i ard? Ohh of the work in creux is effected, are 
with the 1 rincipal are, gravers of divers kinds, chiſ- 
ol ſteel: wn de. when the punch is finiſhed, they give 
ſels, ns h temper, that it may the better bear the 
B's dt hammer, wherewith it is ſtruck, to give 
_—— to the matrice.— 
Be a. call natrice, or matrix, is a piece of good ſteel, 
Lip bbie form, called alſo the aye, whereon the relievo- 
1 os is ſtruck in creux: it is called matrix, be- 
22 the cavities, or indentures, thereof, the coins, 
0a 
or medals, : 4 $55.0 1 
; heir mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that it 
« 3 take the impreſſions of the punch, they 
2 it red-hot; and, after ſtriking the punch thereon 
85 tate, they proceed to touch up, or finiſh, the 
I'S f where, becauſe of their fineneſs, or 
the too great relie vo, they are in any reſpect defective, 
wich ſome of the tools above mentioned. 


thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt | 
3 as the mouldings of the border, the en- 
-ailed ring, letters, &c. all which, particularly the let- 


ters, and graining, or engrailment, are performed with 
} 


ftle ſteel punches, well tempered, and very ſharp. Add, | 


that as they ſometimes make uſe of puncheons to engrave 
the creux of the matrix, ſo, on ſome occaſions, they 
make uſe of the creux of the matrix to engrave the re 
lero of the punch. 3 5 ve 
To ſee and judge of the engraving in creux, divers means 
hare been deviſed to take the impreſſions therefrom, as 


the work proceeds; ſometimes they make uſe of a com- | 


poſition of common wax, turpentine, and lamp-black ; 


which, always retaining its ſoftneſs, eaſily takes the im- 
preſſion of the part of the graving it is applied to; dut 


this only ſerving to ſhew the work piece-meal, they have 


| had recourſe to other ways, to ſhew the whole figure. | 


The firſt, by pouring melted lead on a piece 'of paper, 
and clapping the matrice thereon 3 the ſecond, with 


melted tulphur, managed the ſame way; and the third, | 


proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a 
piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over the paper a 
leaf of lead; when, giving two or three blows with a 
hammer on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of 
the work. Do Oe 

When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it 
well with a pumice-ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again 
with a hair-bruſh ; and, laſtly, poliſh it with oil and 
emery : in this condition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed 
to ſtrike coins, medals, &c. „ | | 
After the like manner are the matrices for caſting of 
printing letters engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY, 


LxGRAVING of ſeals, amps, puncheons, marking trons, gilding 
rms, and other matters, for goldſmiths, pewterers, book- 
binders, &c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed 5 


after the manner laſt deſcribed. 


ENGRAVING in 1w0od. See CUTTING in wood. 8 


ENGRAULIS, in Zrology, a name given, by ſome authors, 


to the ANCHOvy, called alſo, by ſome, lycoſtomus, and, 


by others, halecula. See ENnCRASICOLUs. 


ENGROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in pro- 
per legible characters. Among lawvers it more particu- | 


larly means the copying of any writing fair upon parch- 


8 or ſtamped paper. See Copy, CALLIGRAPHU S, 


EXGROS8ING, in Commerce, ſignifies the buying up any 
commodity in the groſs, or foreſtalling the market. See 


FortsTALLING, | 
ENGUICHE, in Heraldry, 


rom the horn itſelf, 

ENGYSCOPE 
machine better kn 

ee ug known under the name of microſcope. See 


GYTHECA, from ty ſvg, near, and nM, repoſitory, in 


ntiguity, a cup-board, or place where cups and other 


veſſels uſed to be laid. 


N TN, 1 
HARMONIC, in Muſic, according to the diviſion of 


the ancie | 
mie laſt of the three genera, or kinds, of | 


'Th : g 5 , 
Nerves genus is ſaid to have been thus called, be- 


confſts, ſays uperior excellence; though wherein that 


all woke ey Malcolm, we do not ſee. It was b 


e ſeveral 2 difficult, that few could practiſe it. 


the differen” ey are divided into diaſtems, upon which 


epend. Thoſe of the enharmonic are. the 
[4 . 7 
and the ditonum ; thoſe of the chromatic, the hemi- 


— 


ſeem formed, or generated, as animals are in | 


1 bunt y, is applied to the great mouth of 
i unting horn, when it has a rim of a different colour 


from e ſus, near, and ch, 1 obſerve, a 


E N N 


tonium, and tribemitonium; and, in the dlatonic, the hemi- 
tonium, or limma, and the tonus. | 

But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the 
genera, there are ſeveral different intervals, or ratios, 
which conſtitute the chre4i, or colores generum, which were 
the different ſpecies of enharmonic, CHROMATIC, and 
DIATONIC. 

According to ſome, the intervals, conſtituting the enhar« 
monic genus, are the ſemitone minor, the enharmonic 
dieſis, and the third major. Phil. Tranſ. No 481. p. 
272. | 

This is to be underſtood of what the enharmonic ought, 
accurately ſpeaking, to be. Salinus has thus defined it, 
and others after him. This diviſion is alſo approved of 
by Dr. Pepuſch. The ancients do not agree in the num- 
bers, by which they expreſs theſe diviſions of the enhar- 
monic genus; but the differences that occur are not ſuffi- 
cient to conſtitute any ſubordinate ſpecies of the enhar- 
monic; and therefore they agree in not ſubdividing it. 
gs 1 ibid. Vid. Wallis, Appendix ad Ptolem. 
p- 165, 166. | | 
ENHARMONICAL diet. See Dits19, 
ENHERITANCE. See INHERITANCE. 


rugineous bodies, formed into large, and, in great part, 
empty caſes, encloſing a ſmall quantity of an aqueous 
fluid. Of this genus we have only two ſpecies. 

Some of the ancients have ſuppoſed this ſtone ſo called, 


water oozing from within. The word itſelt expreſſes this 
notion, as being compounded of ep and vS@p. But Pliny 
tells us directly the contrary, that the water was con- 


that the ſurface of the ſtone was white and ſmooth. From 


one, common in ourtime, but the flinty kind. Of theſe 
We alſo have ſome in England. They are, as he ſays, 
white and ſmooth on the ſurface, and are flints perfectly 
round, covered with a white cruſt, of the bigneſs of a 
large apple, and containing a quantity of water, lodged in 
their central cavity, and rattling in it on ſhaking. | 
ENHYDRIS, the ancient Greek name ſor the OTTER. 
W fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in Pegaſus's 
mouth. c | | h Fe 


ENIGMA. See Faroe. : 


neither acid nor alkaline, but participating of both. 
Such are common SALT, NITRE, ALUM, VITRIOL, &c. 
Others apply it to peculiar ſalts, of this general kind. 


is of a white colour, and pleaſant acid taſte. If this be 


_ pleaſant medicine, poſſeſſing ſimilar virtues with vitrio- 
lated tartar. It is diuretic, and may be given from a 
ſcruple to a dram, in broth, or water-gruel. 


ENLARGE, in the Manege, is uſed for making a horſe go 
large, that is, making him embrace more ground than 
he before covered. This is done when a horſe works 


or take a greater compaſs. To enlarge your horſe, you 
ſhould prick him with both heels, or aid him with the 


the inner heel, and ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, in 


Upon ſuch occaſions the riding-maſters cry only large, 
large. See IN. | | | | 8 


ENLARGING f/atute. See STATUTE 
drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, 


obtuſe angle, whoſe vertex is the center of the top of 
the chief. See Tab, II. Herald. fig. 49. | | 
The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance 
to ſheves; whence the etymology of the word, from the 
French manche, ſleeve. It differs from chappe, where the 
lines come from the top to the bottom of the chief. 
ENNEACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given, by Lin- 
kius, to a ſort of ſtar-fiſh, of the more branched or aſtro- 
phyte kind, which has only nine rays, where they firſt 
part from the body, but theſe divide into a vaſt number 
of others afterwards. | „ 
ENNEADECATERIS, in Chronology, a cycle, or period, of 
nineteen ſolar years. 
The word is formed of gyygz, nine; Sexe, ten; and grog, 
year. 


whereof the moon returns nearly to the ſame point from 
which it departed, Whence the Jews, Athenians, and 


1 4 


ENHY DRI, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of cruſtated for | 
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becauſe its ſurface was always wet, as if by the effect of 


tained within, and made no ſhew on the outſide, and 


this it appears, that the enbydrus of the Romans, or at 
leaſt the kind known to Pliny, was not the ferrugineous 


ENIXUM Sal, among many of the Chemiſis, . eaten ſalt, 


The /al enixum of Paracelſus is the caput mortuum of 
ſpirit of nitre, diſtilled in a retort with oil of vitriol; it 


diſſolved in hot water, and cryſtallized, it will be a more 


upon a round, or upon volts, and approaches too near the 
center, fo that it is deſired he ſhould gain more ground, 


_ calves of your legs, and bear your hand outwards. If 
your horſe narrows, he is enlarged by pricking him with _ 


order to preſs him forwards, and make his ſhoulders go. 


ENMANCHE,, in Heraldry, is when a chief has two lines 


the depth of half the chief; the two lines including an 


Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end 


other 
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other nations, who were diſpoſed to accommodate the 
lunar months to the ſolar years, made uſe of the ennea- 
dlecueteris; allowing to ſeven of the years thirteen months 
apiece, and to the reſt twelve. See CYCLE, and EM- 
BOLISMIC, 5 : 
ENNEADECATERIS, the Jewiſh, is properly a cycle of 19 
lunar years, beginning from molad tobu, and returning 
again and again; whereof every 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 
17th, and 19th, are emboliſmic, or of 383 days 21 hours 
| apiece; the reſt common, or of 354 days 8 hours apiece. 
See YE AR.—Conſequently, the Jewiſh enneadecateris 1s 
6939 days 18 hours. h 
ENNEAGON, in Geometry, a 
nine ſides. 
Ihe word is formed of eyyea, nine; and yore, angle. 
Ex N EAO ON, in Fortification, denotes a place with nine ba- 
ſtions. See FoRTIFIED Place. | 
ENNEAHEDRIA, in Natural Hiftiry, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. | 
The word is derived from the Greek evyea, nine, and Spa, 
a /ide, | 
IH bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of nine 
planes, in a trigonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. Of this genus there are four known 
| ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 208. | 
ENNEANDRIA, in Botany, the ninth claſs of plants, with 


. 


hermaphrodite flowers, and nine ſtamina, or male parts, 


in each. 5 
The word is derived from the Greek eve, nine, and aynp, 
male. | 


This claſs comprehends three orders; viz. the monogynia, | 


having one ſtyle, of which there are four genera; the 
trigynia, having three ſtyles, including one genus; and 
 bexagyma, having ſix ftyles, and containing one genus. 
The plants of this claſs are the bay-tree, rhubarb, &c. 
ENNEATICAL days are every ninth day of a fickneſs ; | 
Which, ſome imagine, naturally occaſion a great altera- 
tion, either for the better, or worſe. is 
ENNEATICAL years are every ninth year © 
JJJJJCCCͥ òðiUͥy 5: 
ENNEEMIMERIS is one kind of the cæſura of a Latin 
verſe, where, after the fourth foot, there is an odd ſyl- 
lable ending a word, which helps to make the next foot 
with the following word; as in this inſtance, 
Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 
Where all the four kinds of the cæſura occur. 
ENNEOPHTHALMOS, from evvea, nine, and ogbaA- 
og, eye, in Zoology, a name given, by ſome, to the lam- 


f a man's life. 


rey. | 
ENN ERIS, in the Ancient Ship-Building, a name given to | 
thoſe GALLEYSs, or veſſels, which had nine tires of rowers. 
Theſe were of a very conſiderable ſize; though Meibom 
has found fo convenient a method of placing the rowers, 
that he has taken off very much from that immenſe 
height others ſuppoſed they had above the water. We 
read of the teſſaracontes, and other amazing veſſels of 
this fabric; that of Philopator having forty rows of oars, 
and that of Ptolemy Philadelphus thirty; and ſome 
others which are ſpoken of, twenty. It has been dif- 
puted by many, whether ſuch large veſſels as thoſe were | 
ever actually built, or uſed ; but Meibom gives great rea- 
ſon to believe, that they really were, though he, at the 
ſame time, alleges againſt Salmaſius, and the more ſan- 
guine admirers of the works of the ancients, that very | 
few veſſels were built larger than theſe enneres, or nine 
_ tiered ones, and proves it from Livy and Plutarch, and 
from Polybius. We are apt to admire, in many caſes, 
what we ought alſo to imitate, but never attempt it. 


This is the caſe in theſe galleys; and Meibom, who has | 


given the rules of this ancient naval architecture, is of 
opinion, that by imitating it at preſent, modern gal- 
leys and galleaſſes might be built much more conveni- 
_ ently both for ſtrength and celerity, 
pence, than they are at preſent. Meibom. de Trirem. 
The modern form is indeed allowed to be better than 
theirs, but if, in the ſtructure, the proportion of the long 
ſhips of the ancients were obſerved, they might be greatly 
improved; in the modern way of five men ſitting at one oar 
in the galleaſſes, much ſtrength is waſted to no purpoſe, 
becauſe they ſit too near to the fulcrum, or ſtay, where- 
as a ſmaller number of rowers, at a greater diſtance from 
the ſtay, would give more ſtrength, and throw the veſſel 
along much more ſwiftly, and would require leſs charge. 
Galleys of this ſort, thus managed at a ſmall expence, 
would be found of great uſe in the larger rivers, and in 
the ſhallow ſeas, and therefore conventent for the Baltic, 
the Britannic, and the Mediterranean ſeas, and would 
be the moſt uſeful of all veſſels for tranſporting great 
numbers of forces. | 
ENOLMIS, Evoavis, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to 
Apollo's prieſteſs at Delphi, becauſe ſhe ſat on the tripod | 
which was called mes, o Hence alſo Apollo is | 


figure of nine angles, and 


and alſo at leſs ex- | 


ENS 


called Enolmos, Evox Hog. Po g | js wh 
cap. 9. tom. i. p. 2555 *. Trae, lib. i. _ other? 

ENORAINE, in the Manege, a wither. Bln 
| s , 2 , ner-wru ch 
one that is ſpoiled in the withers. Ih ng borfe or whit 

ENORCHIS, in Natural Hiftery, the namè >” let, diſtin 
authors, to that ſpecies of et:tes ot Se x wen, dy ma done © 
the callimus, or internal nucleus is . one, in whit on ſo 
rattle in it when ſhaken, but retnaing 6, loofe, 10.50 ence 3 
The Germans call this hodenflem. The oute, d de i. BW we 
ally of a whitiſh colour, and the lter Pe erult is ug. he 
lowiſh or browniſh, and it is uſually of de Che s fc. 40 
geon's egg, and of the ſhape of the h © lize of a fi. wn 

4 the name. Uman tticle; 1 

RMOUS, fomething exceſſive, or monſt ra. Wh 
ally in bulk. The coLossvs of Rh nitrous, efpec. Other 
ule ſtature. vs of Rhodes was of an 2 ge 
The word is formed of the privatiy 
ql d. void of, or contrary to, 27 or ad ter ma, rol, Ae 
In the corrupt ages of Latinity, they ufed they * Coal 
1107 mis. j e 

| 12 | Parcel 
In the French juriſprudence, læſſo enor mis, im 
is that which er half W. of the 0 Fog 

ENQUEST, or Inquesr, in Law, denotes an l uit but hi 
of a jury by hearing of witneſſes. | Juiation has be 
This is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſ Mr. B 
civil and crimina}, within this realm. In r the en 
after proof is made, on either ſide, of ſo much 22 adds, 

party thinks good for himſelf; if the doubt be Y no Wa 

effect, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelye mig. a ſpec 
ent men, impanelled by the ſheriff for that purpoſe 1 forini 
as they bring in their verdict, ſo judgment pallets: 6 arg 

the judge faith, the jury findeth the fact thus, For the | him ſ⸗ 
queſt in criminal caufes, fee Fury. © 97, rel ſelf; | 

ENRICHED column. See Col ux. years 

ENRICHING plants, a term uſed, by the Engliſh farmer menſe 
to expreſs ſuch plants as are found to do good to ln ſtart 
rather than to exhauſt it, and in conſequence of which Upon 
the ſame piece of land will produce a good crop of com pa 
though it would, without the aſſiſtance of their havino but be 
been planted on it, have yielded a very poor one, The _—_— 
myſtery of this difference between plants, ſome of which one 
are found to burn up, that is, impoveriſh lands, while The r 

others enrich it, and leave it fitter for ſucceeding crops thorit 
than they found it, is explained by Mr. Tull. This au- thing 
thor having obſerved, that breaking the earth, by digg- to pre 
ing, or horſe-hoeing, between the plants, gave them Havir 
great increaſe, found that it was this practice that en- plant 
riched the earth; and that, while corn and ſuch plants a ma n 
ſtand cloſe, and cannot be hoed between, impoveriſ the Met 
ground, and ſufter no means of enriching it again to be other 
uſed, there were ſome other things, the crops of which vic 
being planted thinner, gave room to the earth to be raung 
ploughed, dug, or hoed between, and that theſe were m 2 
the plants which were called the enriching kind by the alſo | 
farmers; and the whole ſecret lay in this, that the hoe- draw 
ing, ploughing, or otherways breaking the earth between the! 
them, in order to kill the weeds, enriched the ground of go 
greatly more, in proportion, than theſe plants exhauſted it rur 
it; and the conſequence was, that though they had head 
thriven very well, yet the earth wad left richer than be- end 
fore, notwithſtanding all that they had imbibed from i. foun 

Tull's Horſehoeing Huſbandry, p. 37. form 
On this obſervation, this excellent author ſeems to hate | Colo 
founded the ſyſtem of what he calls horſchoeing huſban- Los pr 

dry, concerning which he has written a large and ufcfu ratio 
treatiſe. He ſound that this ſtirring up of the earth en- 5 a” 
riched it ſo greatly, that, where it was uſed in a prope! xs } 
manner, the kind of plant need not be changed, butthat - 
the ſame earth would yield a ſucceſſive ſeries of crops df 0 
the ſame plant, and that even without dunging, of ee! all 
lying fallow, and every crop, for a long time, would be I: 
better than the former ones. The method of ſowing, 2 0 , 
this purpoſe, is not by ſcattering the corn with the hand, cl 
but ſowing it in rows, and leaving large intervals . 8 

tween, the naked earth of which might be turned up bf * 
the hoe. See ALLEY and HoEiNG. "Sha 

ENROLLMENT. See InRoLLMENT. _ i \ {al 

Clerk of the ENROLLMENT of fines. See CLERK of te ENS, 
rollments. 1 55 . 

ENS, ExnTiTy, Being, in Metaphyſics, is applied, no * 
neral ſenſe, to every thing which the mind an wy 3 ENS] 
prehends, and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, : 0 * 
proves, any thing. This other philoſophers call ch {af 

and intelligible; and the logicians, ena. 116 | EN! 

Ens, in a leſs general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething " X : i 
exiſts, ſome way farther than by being concele be 5 ® 
ing capable of being conceived, in the mind. 2 * 
particularly called ens poſitivum, or realt; poſitive, bu 
being. In oppoſition to which ſtands % e. 10 

8. PP 10 that to whie « 

Ens, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is tat © th 

e had Fog : hich bas 
there ace real attributes belonging; or that Y 1 pi 


24 17 
reality, not only out of the intellect, but in itſelf, i 


6 


ly meant by res, thing; and what we 

fe call en, reale, and alſo ſubſtance, 5 | 
wiſe : that which depends wholly on the mind, or | 
Fx rationth, only in the imagination : of which they 
which ex! 1 ee kinds: ens rationis affeftivum, which is 
Gagen de by the mind, as knowledge; ens rati- | 
one ol ber which is received into the mind, as ſei- 
ont» 7 rait abjecivum, which is repreſented by 
0 chimæra; a golden mountain, or the like. 

the mind; 28 if it have no other manner of being, i. e. 


1 
other! 


—_— 


8 Which = ſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, is 

Fel il it be ot "ſt properly call, ens rationis. The generality 

a pi. wart 55 hiloſophers, and the Peripatetics among the 

ck; f _ chat there are of theſe entia rationis objecttva. 
ref, 8 heny there are, or can be, any ſuch things. 

ec. 1 primum, in Chemiſtry, denotes the moſt effi- 

envy Exs, 07 rt of any natural mixt body, whether animal, 


cacious pa or foſſil, wherein all the qualities or virtues 


Til; x 2 pe of the mixt are comprehended in a 
nan. - KEE 
ah in 3 to have been able to ſeparate the en, 
oh om bodies, and with it to effect prodigious 
age 5 towards the renovation and reſtoration of youth; 
0 4 i proceſſes are ſo obſcurely delivered, that no body 
" has been induced to try them. | 4 
k Mr. Boyle gives us a proceſs from M. le Febure, whereby 
, the ens primm, or eſſence of baum, is eaſily obtained; he 
ule adds, that the effects of an ens of baum thus drawn, are 
each 90 ways inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in 
.., a ſpecial friend of his, upon whoſe taking it only for a 
* ſorinight, the nails of his hands and feet fell off, and 


fuccee ed by a ſet of new ones; which convinced 
bin 0 far of ee that he left off taking it him- 
felt; but, giving ſome of it to an old woman o ſeventy 
years of age, who ſerved in the houſe, it produced the 


ſtarte the woman. . . | 
Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers be- 
11 to moult on the ſixth day, and ſhe grew ſtark-naked ; 
but before a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their 


mT room, which were fairer, and better coloured than the 
hich former. | 35 | 
vhile The relation is odd enong>4 yet, conſidering the au- 
cps thority from which we have it, and how eaſily the 
$ W. thing is tried, it is ſurpriſing no body has yet attempted | 
lov to proſecute it. The proceſs is this?: 5 
den Haring gathered, e. gr. ſome baum, or other proper 


plant, at the proper ſeaſon and time, beat it into a pulp 


metically ſealed, digeſt it forty days on a dunghil, or 
other analogous heat : this done, take out the matter, 


rating from it the dregs or groſſer parts, digeſt it anew 
in a gentle bath, that the remaining groſſer parts may 
alſo ſubſide ; filtrate it, and add to it the fixed ſalt 


the liquor thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor 
of good ſen-ſalt, well purified and melted, and then let 
it run per de. iguium; laſtly, ſeal up the mixture in a bolt- 
head, and expoſe it to the ſun fix weeks longer; at the 


found ſwimming on the liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent 
form, ſometimes of a green, and ſometimes. a reddiſh 


hare colour, according to the plant uſed. | 

batt Las primum ſalium, a name given by Paracelſus to a prepa- 
ful ration of ſea-ſalt, which he calls alſo a perpetual oil, and 
en- dal eirculatum, which ſee. , + Fr „ 
1 Ins Veneris, or flower of Venus, a chemical preparation from | 
tha 


trial, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, held as a ſpecific in 
ky, and much commended in nervous caſes, ob- 
1 Me cachexles, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of 


dbe | | 

* It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of 
nd, 470 vitriol (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of 
be⸗ u ammoniac, into the form of yellow flowers. It has | 
p by ts name from the 


do it by the vitriol. e 


ENS 
| hors or the common {mall cardamom of the hops. 
INSEELE * in the Military Art. See Insconcep. 
Jos eee, a ww uſed 4 ee 
| rough her upper eyelids, and made 
Mabhiuf her beak, to 3 — if Les 4 Cont 
age, lite? 1 French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
be t rally ſignifying together, or one with another; 
|, % med from the Latin, in, and fimul. 
OG we ſay, the enſemble, or tout enſemble of a 
together, <aning the work or compoſition, conſidered 


er, and not i : 
tive proportion P. 5 and ſometimes alſo the rela- 


menſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to | 


in a marble mortar ; and, putting it into a bolt-head her- 


which will now be more liquid than before; and ſepa- 


drawn from the former dregs, dried and calcined ; to 


| 7 is the flower of iron ſublimed with the ſame 


ik, 
f AL, in the Materia Medica, 2 name uſed by ſome au- 


— 


ENT 


To judge well of a ſtatue, or other work of ſculptüre; 
one mult firſt examine whether the enſemble be good. 
The tout enſemble of a aintitig, is that harmony which re⸗ 
ſults from the diſtribution of the ſeveral objects or 
figures whereof the whole is compoſed. This picture is 
good, taking the parts ſeparately z but the tout enſemble is 
ad. : 


ENSIFORM Lzef, in Botany. See Lear. 7 
E NSIFORMIS, of en/is, ſword, and forma, ſhape, Cartilags. 
dee XIPHOIDES. | 
ENSIGN, in the Military Art, a banner or colouxs, 
under which the ſoldiers are ranged, according to the dif- 
ferent companies or parties to which they belong. When 
a battalion is encamped, they are placed in its front ; but 
in garriſon they are lodged with the commanding officer; 
There is a ſmaller ſort, called camp-colours, placed on 
the right and left of the parade of a regiment when in the 
field. See FLAG and STANDARD. | | 
The Turkiſh en/igns are horſes tails ; the number of which 
diſtinguiſhes the rank of their commanders; the ſultan 
has ſeven, the grand vizier only three, &c. Thoſe of the 
Europeans are pieces of taffetty, with divers figures, co- 
lours, arms, and devices, thereon. Xenophon tells us, 
that the en/ign borne by the Perſians was a golden eagle 
on a white flag; the Corinthians bore the winged horſe, 
or Pegaſus; the Athenians, an owl; the Meſſenians, the 
Greek letter M; the Lacedzmonians, the A. | 


minotaur, horſe, boar, and at length the BA GLE. See 
SIGNA, Os | | | l 

A military en/ign, on a medal of a Roman colony, de- 
notes it a colony peopled with old ſoldiers: 

ENS1GNSs, in a Ship, are thoſe colours which are hoiſted 
on a long pole erected over the poop, and called the 
enſign-/laff. There are few ſhips, whether men of war 
or merchants, but have their eng. Their chief uſe is, 
that when any ſtrange ſhips meet at ſea, or make into 
any harbour, by heaving out the colours in the poop, 
that is, putting theſe en/ſgns abroad, they diſcover of 


the different ſquadrons of the navy. Thus, the Britiſh 
heave out their colours with a double croſs, viz. that of 


upon a field which is either red, white, or blue; and ſo 


whereby they may be known. The enfigns ſerve alſo for 
many other uſes. See FLA. „„ go 
ENSIGN, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, who 
bears the en/ign or colours; by the Latins called /ignifer 
and vexillifer. ES | 
He has the charge of the enfign in battle; and, if he be 
killed, the captain is to take it in his ſtead. The en/ign is 
the loweſt commiſſioned officer in a company of foot, 
under the command of the lieutenant ; and, in his ab- 


ed a cornet. See CORNET. . 
ENSTASIS, Essacis, of e& and icnu⁰, fatue, in Logic, 


cluſion. Voſſ. Rhet. lib. iii. p. 380. 


end of which term, the ens primum of the plant will be EnsTas1s, in Medicine, a term uſed to expreſs the ingreſs 
of moleculz into the vacuity of the pores which obſtruct _ 
them, and thereby cauſe diſeaſes. It is a word familiar 
with Eraſiſtratus and Aſclepiades, who was a follower 


of Democritus, and taught that moſt diſeaſes were cauſed 
by ſuch an ingreſs of matter into the pores. Thus Aſ- 
_ clepiades defined a phrenſy to be ſuch an enfa/is in the 
membranes of the brain. Plutarch, in his Precepts of 


ſius, who is ſuppoſed to have been of the ſect of the Ra- 
tionaliſts, expreſſes the ſame ſenſe by the ſame word. 


|ENTABLATURE, in ArchiteFure, is that part of an or- 


der of column which is over the capital, comprehending 
the ARCHITRAVE, FRIZE, and CORNICHE, 

The word ſeems formed of tabulatum, or intabulamentum. 
The entablature is alſo called the trabeation, and by Vitru- 

vius and Vignola, ornament. It is different in the different 


viſions above mentioned, in all; but thoſe parts conſiſt 
of a greater or leſs number of particular members or ſub- 
diviſions, as the orders are more or leſs rich. 


the whole column, in all the orders. | 

In the Tuſcan and Doric, the architrave, frize, and cor- 

nich, are all of the ſame height; in the Ionic, Corin- 

thian, and Compoſite, the whole entablature being fifteen 

parts, five of them are allowed for the architrave, four 
for the frize, and fix for the corniche. See Ionic, Co- 

RINTHIAN, &c. and Coluux. 6 
ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is ſometimes alſo 


of the parts to the wh hoſ, 
Pleces of build; P o the whole, All thoſe 
vor. 1 fine enſemble. 1 9 7 


| building, whereon the timber and covering reſt. 
As this is * made to project beyond the w_ 
| 4 | 0 


'The Romans had a great diverſity of enſns; the wolf, 


what part and country they are, and ſerve to charaQteriſe 


St. George and St. Andrew, formed into an union, 


all other countries with ſome particular diſtinction, 


ſence, ſupplies his poſt. In cavalry, the enſign is term- 


a manner of replying to an opponent, either by con- 
futing his argument, or denying the juſtneſs of his con- 


Health, alſo mentions this exflaſo and Galen and'Cal- 


orders: indeed, it conſiſts of the three grand parts or di- 


Vignola makes the entablature a quarter of the height of 


uſed for the laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of a 


— — 
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ENTABLER, in the Manegy, is ſaid of a horſe whoſe: 
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ders. | | 
 ENTASIS, diſenſion, from e and Tee, I firetch, a word 


To ENTER @ hound. See ENTRANCE of hounds. $ 


ENTERENCHY T, of epa, the viſcera, and e) Nur 1 
infuſe, in Medicine, a name given by authors to the ſeve- 
ral inſtruments contrived for throwing clyſters into the 


ttzthe like, for liquid clyſters; and the box with the double 
Pipe for conveying the ſmoak of tobacco. See CLYsTE R | 


-EN'TEROCHELE, in Medicine, a rupture, or deſcent of 


E N 1 


of the wall to earry off the rain, ſome authors call it in 
Latin, flillicidium, or drip. Such an entablature does not | 
ſtand out far enough; it lets the water fall on the foot of 


the wall. | 


eroupe goes before his ſhoulders, in working upon volts; 
for, in the regular manege, one half of the ſhoulders 
ought to go before the croupe. Thus we ſay, your 


horſe entabies; for, in working to the right, he has an | 


inclination to throw himſelf upon the right heel; which | 
fault you may prevent, by taking hold of the right rein, | 


28 


aculer may be without entabler. See ACULER. 


'ENTAIL, in Law, fignifies FEE TAIL, or fee entailed, that 
is, abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions. | 


For the docking of an entail, fee DocxING and REco- 
VERY. | 5 


authors to foſſile alum. 4 1 81 
EN'FALIUM, the pipe-/hell, in the Materia Medica, a ſhell 
of the ſame genus with the denta/ia. being a ſpecies of 
the tubuli marini. It is frequent in the Eaſt Indies, and 
ſometimes is found on our own ſhores. The virtues aſ- 
cribed to it are the ſame with thoſe of the dentalium z but 
neither of them have any title to more than thoſe of 
alkaline abſorbents, like the other teſtaceous pow- 


uſed in various ſenſes by different authors in Medicine, 
but by moſt applied to the parts of generation; and 


thence entatica were medicines, in whatever form, meant 0 


as provocatives. | | | | 
ENTE, in Heraldry, literally. imphes engra/ted, and is uſed 
by foreign heralds to expreſs a method of marſhalling, 
little known among us: yet we have an inſtance of it in 
the fourth grand quarter of his majeſty's royal enſign, 
whoſe blazon is Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, impaled 
with ancient Saxony, ente in pointe, 8 
FNTELECHIA, EH exsx st, of eee, perfect, a Greek 
term, by which Ariſtotle defines the ſoul; and which, 
not occurring in any other author, has given the critics 
and philoſophers inſinite perplexity to diſcover its true 
meaning. See SOUL. _ Rn 825 | 
Hermolaus Barbarus is even ſaid to have conſulted the 
devil about it; after which, in his Paraphraſe on 'The- 
meſtius, whether from the devil or himſelf, we know 
not, he renders it by per fectibabia, which is not a whit 
the clearer. 33 Ne > 9 5 
Cicero, whoſe interpretation ſhould be preferable to that 


| 


of any modern, defines entelechia (Tuſc. Queſt. lib. i. | 


cap. 1.) to be, @ certain, continued, and perpetual motion; 
whence it ſhould ſeem, that Ariſtotle took the foul for 


the mode of the body; a continuous motion being, doubtleſs | 


a mode of body. | | | My 
The common Peripatetics hold entelechia to ſignify af, 
and under it ſuppoſe the form of the compound or animal 
to be underitood. Ea er ace, St | 
Laſtly, other, and thoſe the lateſt Peripatetics, agree, 
that the ac, or entelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to ex- 
plain the nature of the ſoul, is either ſome mode of the 
body, as motion, or it is nothing. . Fe 


NTENDEMENT, in Law. arp . 


When ſhe begins to kill. 


To ENTER 2 Hawk, among Sportſinen, is uſed of a hawk „ 
Z IENTHEMATA, from eib, 1 put in, in Median, 1 


EN TERADEN ES, of uses, intefline; and au, gland, in 
Anatomy, a name by which many authors have called the | 


inteſtinal glands. | 


bowels, ſuch as the bladder and pipe, the ſyringe, and 


and FUMIGATOR. 1 Ns | 
ENTERFERING, in the Manege. See CUTTING. 
ENTERMEW. See Fal cow. LS | 
the inteſtines. - ö | — een. 
Tne word is formed of y]epoy, intefline, and xnan, tu- 
mor. 3 25 | 


The enteroccle is a kind of hernia, or rupture, wherein 


the inteſtines, and particularly the ihum, fall either in- 
to the groin or the ſcrotum. See HERNIA. 
There are two kinds of enteracele z the perſec', which 
happens when the inteſtine falls into the ſcrotum z and 
the imper ect. when it only falls into the groin. 
The next cauſe of the enteracele is, the relaxation, or ex- 
tenſion of the lower part of the peritonæum, wherein 
the inteſtines are contained. 'The remote cauſes are, 


keeping your right leg near, and removing your left leg 
| Er as the horſe's thoulder. A horſe cannot commit | 
this fault without committing that called, aculer; but | 


| : | ENTEROLOGY, (from errepor, 
ENTALYT, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome | 


ENT 


vomiting, much crying, & c. wheyeatye 
are much ſubjeRt to it The 8 
ternal applications, as truſſes and dolle 4 
EN PERO-EPIPLOCELE, a kind of ru 5 
inteſtines, and epipſoon or caul, fall togeth,  Whereinthe 
tum. See HERNIA, The cauſes are th © Mto the ſer. 
of the ENTEROCELE, | . e lame z thoſe 
EN . a kind of er 
wherein the inteſtines, and epiploc Ompha 
at the navel. is ©P'Plaon or caul, bucher 
Ihe word is compoſed of er7ep:y, 1. 
and 094A, umbilicus, vital a TT Moy coy] 
EN FERO-HY DROMPHALUS, in Medicine, 2; | 
exomphalus, wherein, beſide a diſplacing an a Kind of 
out of the inteſtine, there is a quantity of and bunchin 


The word is formed of the Gre 

vdop, water, and 0p.02A@-, navel, oy e int in 
2 inteſtinum 

N] ſer mo, aifcourſe) is proper] e 
bowels. Though the word Gy e otros of f 
clude the contents of three cavities, head br 00d to in, 
K 8 or belly. » breaſt, andy 
MPHALUS, Eyre n 
of exomphalus, wherein 438 in kali a king 


A ; - inteſtines bei ö 
of their place, occaſion a tumor in the na 7 - 
. * 


| Mong f- and HER NIA. 
he word is formed ö OT 
38 ee worn 2 TOY , Mitefline, ul 
ERORA PHE, of «yzpoy and 5 "Wy EN, 
a name Fave to the Aru of Ea may in burn 
To ENTERPEN, in Falonry, is a term applied to ah 
bo a her feathers are wrapped up, ſnacled or eum 
ed. | | : 
ee e r the diſcuſſing or ng 
oint, incidentally falling ou e the princir 
3 be 9 e ehen 
Thus, two perſons being found heirs to land by two ſe 
veral offices in one county, the king is brought in boch 
to which of them livery ought to be made. Before lire 
therefore, they muſt enterplede; that is, formally try he. 
tween themſelves which is the right heir. | l 
ENTERPRISE, denotes an undertaking attended wih 
| 2 en and N in the Military At, thi 
ind of ſervice is aſſigned to the light-infantry. . 
Wenn nd huſſars. . rt K | ny 
TERRMENT, or IN TERRMENT. See IN 
ENTERSOLE. ee Mezanint. N " 
ENTERTAINMENTS, epu/z, among the ancients, wee 
of various kinds, as 1. Funeral entertainments, epule fine 
bres. 2. Entertainments given by the huſband on bring. 
ing home his wife, called epule geniales. 3. Thoſe be- 
{towed on the ſoldiers, called epulæ militares; which vn 
done before or after an engagement, or on occaſion of 
proclaiming the general imperator. 4. Birth-day tun. 
tainments, epulæ natalitiæ. - | 
There were many other kinds, denominated either from 
the place where, the perſons by whom, or the occaſion 
for which they were given, | 
ENTERVIEW, in Falconry, a term uſed for the ſecond 
ear of a hawk's age. | 85 
ENTHALIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by fone 
to a ſpecies of the tubuli marini, more uſually know 
by the name of penzcillum marinum, and pinceau dt mr. 
See PEN1CILL1 Marini. | DN 


that ch 


collected along with it. | 


word uſed to expreſs ſuch medicines as were immed- 
ately put into large freſh wounds to ſtop the hzmor 
rhage, and prevent inflammation, or other bad conſe 
quences. - 2 | 5 | 
ENTHETOS, from 2%ibnuv, in the writings of the ol 
Hficians, a name given to certain applications intended 
to be thruſt up the noſtrils to ſtop hæmorrhages. 
ENTHUSIASM, Fyrbovs iaαν,,;, a poetic, or prophetic 
rage or fury, which tranſports the mind, inflames 2 
raiſes the imagination, and makes it conceive aud es- 
reſs things extraordinary and ſurpriling. 
| The wont is derived from the Greek, 27 beos, of 2 
man animated in an extraordinary manner with the pun 
of God; in whom God is, or whom God win 
 Whence the verb foiaCo, or ifzoiae, and the 10 
ey mos, enthuſiaſm : and evduorasnss enthuſiofh, a fe 
ſon ſubject to ſuch tranſports. ide 
M. de Piles defines enthu/iaſm to be a tranſport o, | 
mind, whereby it is led to 3 and imagine thing 
ſublime, ſurprifing, yet probable manner. |, e 
The fublime | he chinke a rer ingredient in 12 
finition, as being the proper effect and production 
thuſiaſm. | nabe 
This is the enthuſiaſm felt in poetry, 2 hes 
painting, ſculpture, &c. but this enthuſuſm 100 
longs to the works of art, is very different e by 
tributed to the ſibyls and prieſteiles of the cat, 


great liſts, too violent exerciſes, great coughs, ſrequent 
e | | 1 


heatbel 


zen was little elſe but fanaticiſm, and 
ehen bal pay in grimace, and contorſions of the 
eonfifie ORACLE and PYTHIAN. e Were 
e of afſent, ſays Mr. Locke, which, with 
me authority as either faith or rea- 
which, layin by reaſon, 
elation without it; whereby, in effect, 
; way both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes 
þ F it the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
oor $07 .fſumes them for a foundation, both of opi- 
conduct. a 
revelation bein 


on ; and 


would ſet up re“ 


ga much eaſier waf for ien 
their opinlofls, and regulate their conduct by 
han the tedious labour of ſtrict reaſoning z it is no won- 
5 that ſome have been vety apt to pretend tolt ; eſpe- 


. erg the ordinary methods of knowlege 
= Rau N 1 Hence we ſee, that in all ages 
an 7 hom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or 
"hoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opi- 
r of a greater familiarity with God than 1s allowed 
hh have often flattered themſelves with the perſua- 
nl 1 7 | 2 
e with the Divine Spirit. AER 
Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs 
opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongl upon their fancies, 
5s an illumination from the Spirit 0 and wl 
erer odd action they find in themſelves an inclination to 
do, that impulſe is coneluded to be a call or direction 
{rom heaven, and muſt be obeyed. . 


riſing from the conceit of a warm or over-weening brain, 


perſualions and actions of men than either treaſon or 
revelation, or both together; men being moſt for- 
wardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from them- 
ſelves. 


When men are once got into th N 
relation, of illumination without ſearch, and certainty 


and they cannot be miſtaken : like the light of bri 
{un-ſhine, it ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof 


them within, and the impulſes of the my and cannot 
be miſtaken in what they feel. But, of this f and 
feeling, is it a preception of an inclination to do ſome- 


theſe are two very different 
carefully diſtinguiſhed, 

If they know the thing to 
either by its own ſelf-evidence, or by the rational proofs 
that make it out to be ſoz if they know it to be a truth, 


rerelation ; for thus, all truths, of what kind ſoever, which 


bs a revelation from God, the reaſon is good; but then 
t will be demanded, how they know it to be a revelation 
irom God? if they ſay, by the light it brings with it, 


than that it is a revelation, becauſe they believe it to be 


100 unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or 
Actions. 


evidence of the truth; 
ſelf-evident, 
neſs of thoſe 
DENCE. . 


roy 1 he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to en- 
ue nim to judge of his inſpirations, 
wne original or not. 
truth of an 


the uſual 


. to be a truth which he would have us aſſent to 
y 5 authority; and convinces us, that it is from him, 
Ee "me marks which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. 
0 — Hum. Underſt. book iv. chap. 19. | 
hag 2 4 of old, who had revelations from God, 
—— ing elſe beſides internal light, of aſſurance in 
1 N minds, to teſtiſy to them, that it was from 
mh. w/ .. outward ſigns to convince them of the 
2 \ oſe revelations; and when they were to 
the wa, 3 they had a power given them to juſtify 
* 85 their commiſſion from heaven; and, by vi- 
they * alſert the Divine authority of the meſſage 
but bein nt with, Moſes ſaw the buſh burning with- 
8 conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. God, 
acle, of his rod turned into a ſerpent, aſ- 
ewiſe of a power to teltify bis miſſion, by 


ot. If he would have us aſſent to the 
7 Propoſition, he either evidences that truth by 


J mother mir 
im lik 


works where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the 


without proof, reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above 
it; they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtanding, | 


got . 
ut 
its own evidence; they feel the hand of God moving | 


thing, or of the Spirit of God moving that inclination ? | 
perceptions, and ſhould be | 


either of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a 


they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſa ing any more 


true ; for all the light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong per- 
ſualion of their own minds that it is a truth, which is a 


True liglit in the mind, is nothing elſe but the 
of any propoſition ; and if it be not 
all the light it can have is from the clear- 
proofs upon which it is received. See Ev1- | 


f their actlons and opinions as they can- | 


mmediate intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- | 


This we take to be properly enthuſiaſm , which, though | 


whether they be of | 


is way of immediate re- | 


be a truth, they muſt do it, 


men uninſpired are enlightened with, come into their | 
minds. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it 


þ 


8 TOTES | ENTIERTIE, from the French, entier, 
od, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 


methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it |. 


2 


ENT 


5 ſame miracle repeated before thoſe to whom he was 
ent. | 
Devotion, undirected and unreſtrained by reaſon, dege- 
nerates into enthuſiaſm, or a religious phrenſy, founded 
in an apprehenfipn of a preſent Divine energy on the 
mind, to which all its powers are ſuppoſed to be ſubject, 
and hy which a perſon is carried on, without attention to. 
any thing elſe as his guide, and producing not only great 
E of mind, but moſt amazing agitations of 

ody. Many inſtances of this kind occur, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to tlie diſgtace and injury of 
rational religion. 


ENTHUSIAST, Erflevsizcy;,, à perſon poſſeſſed with en- 


thuſiaſm. See ENTHUSIAsM, FANATIC, &c. 2 
The wofd is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe. It was 
applied by the ancients to a ſect of heretics, called alſo 
aſſatians and Euchites{ who, as Theodoret expreſſes it, 
were denominated enthu/ja/ls, becauſe, being poſſeſſed | 
by the devil, they believed thetnſelves divinely infpired. 
See MAsSALIAns and EUCHITES. . 3 
Among us, entbuſiaſt is ſometimes of like import with fa 
natic, and is applied to the Quakers and ancient Ana- 
baptiſts, and modern prophets, from their pretences to 
extraordinary lights, revelations, viſions, impulſes, &c. 
from heaven. 


o 
LI 


ENTHYMEME, in Logic arid Rhetoric, ari argument con- 
od; and whatſo- | 


fiſting only of two propoſitions, an antecedent, and a 
_ conſequent deduced from it. | 5 
The word is Greek, erbomnue, formed of the verb erho- 
ue ie hat, to think, conceive , a compound of ty and Svyeos, 
mind. 485 | | 1 . 
Ariſtotle calls it the rhetorical or probable argument; the 
ſchools, the imperfect fyllogiſm, in contradiſtinction to the 
perfect, which conſiſts of three propoſitions, and is 
called the dialectical argument. WIE 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the enthymeme is really 
a perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfe& in 
the expreſſion, becauſe one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, 
as being ſufficiently clear and obvious, and eaſily applied 
by the underſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. 
Thus, in every right- lined triangle, the three angles are 
equal to two right ones; and conſequently, they are ſo in 
an iſoſceles triangle, is an enthymeme; the propoſition, 
that an iſoſceles triangle is a right-lined triangle being 
omitted, as being ſufficiently baer and Were! 5 
The enthymeme is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations; being what a man, in arguing cloſely, 
commonly makes, without attending at all to the form. 
Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, in- 
titled, Medea, contains an enthymeme : Servare potui, per- 
dere an poſſum rogas : I was able to ſave you; i, to 
have deſtroyed you, All the beauty would have been loſt, 
had all the propoſitions been expreſſed ; the mind is diſ- 
_ pleaſed with a rehearſal of what is no ways necefſary. 
Sometimes, alſo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme are 
both included in a fingle propoſition, which Ariſtotle 
calls an enthymematical ſentence, and gives this inſtance 
thereof: Mortal, do not bear an immortal hatred. 'The 
whole enthymeme would be, Thou art mortal; let not, there- 
fore, thy hatred be immortal. | | 
ENTIER, in the Manege, is uſed for a ſort of reſty horſe, 
that refuſes to turn, and is ſo far from following or ob- 
ſerving the hand, that he refiſts it. If your horſe is en- 
tier, and refuſes to turn to what hand you will, provid- 
ed he flies, or parts from the heels, you have a remedy, 
by putting the Newcaſtle on him; that is, a cavefſon, 


made after the Duke of Newcaſtle's way. 
The word is French, and is alſo uſed 
denote a ſtone-horſe.  ' 


among them to 


is uſed in our Law- 
books, in contradiſtinction to moiety, and denotes the 
whole. Thus a bond, damages, &c. are ſaid to be en- 
tire, when they cannot be divided or apportioned. 8—"_ 
ENTIRE Tenancy, in Law, is contradiſtinguiſhed to ſeveral 
tenancy, and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man; where- 
as the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. 
See TENANT and JOINT-TENANT: 8 
EN TIRE arms. See ARMs. To 2 RR 
ENTITATIVELY, ENTITATIVE, implies an abſtraction, 
or ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing 
under cohſideration. 5 | 
Thus, a thing is ſaid to be taken or conſidered entrtatrvely, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly and pre- 
_ciſely, according to what it is in itſelf, without any thing 
extrinſic. E. gr. Peter entizatively taken, is Peter, as a 
thing, a ſubſtance, a man, &c. without any regard to 
his being a lord, a huſband, learned, &c. | 
ENTITY, in the School-philoſopby, a phyſical ens, or being, 
conſidered according to what it is in its natural capa- 
city. ip 


Some 


tity. 


dealers in diſtinctions give us ſeveral kinds of en- 


Or, 


ENT 


Or, entity denotes the actual eſſence or exiſtence of any 
thinking thing. See Ens. | | 
ENTORSES, in the Manege. See PASTERN. 
ENTOYER, or ExToiRE, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs 

a bordure, charged entirely with things without life. 
See BoRDURE. PTE 
ENTRAILS, the inteſtines or guts of an animal. See In- 

TESTINES, | 70 | 

Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, in- 

_ teralia, formed of the Greek, evTepoy, inteftine. | 
ENTRAILS, is alfo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the 


viſcera, or all the parts contained in the cavities of the | 


bodies of animals. See VIsSCERA. | 
The aruſpicina of the ancients was employed in con- 
ſidering the entrails of victims; as the heart, lungs, 
liver, &c. See ARUSPICES, &c. 


ENTRANCE, in Sea-/anguage, is a name often given to | 


| = foremoſt part of a ſhip under the ſurface of the 
ea. | 
ENTRANCE of hounds, a phraſe uſed by our Sport/men, to 
expreſs the inſtruction of theſe creatures in the art of 
hunting. They are ſaid to be entered when they are 
thoroughly taught this. oY gn, 
The time of entering of hounds, is, when they are 
ſeventeen or eighteen months old, they are then to be 
taught to take the water and ſwim they are to be laid 
abroad in the heat of the day, to enure them to fatigue 
and exerciſe; and they muſt be frequently led through 
| flocks of ſheep, and warrens, to uſe them to be under 
command, and to know that they are to run at nothing 
but what the huntſman orders. They muſt be carefully 
ijnſtructed each to know his own name, and to under- 


Nand the voice of the huntſman, and the notes of the | 


horn uſed in hunting; and finally, to uſe their own 
language in a proper manner. EY 3 
The beſt time of entering them is about noon; and it 
mould be in a fair warm day; ſor, if they be entered in the 
morning, they will give out when the heat of the middle 
of the day comes on. Take the moſt advanced, that 
the game may not ſtand long before them, and let them 
be well rewarded when all is over. This ought to be 


repeated at leaſt once a week, for two months ſucceſſive- 


ly; by this means they will be ſo fleſhed and ſeaſoned 
with what game you may enter them at, that they will 
never afterwards leave off the purſuit. The new hounds 


| ſhould always be entered with the beſt and ſtauncheſt | 


hounds that can be had ; and there is not to be one bark- 
ing dog ſuffered in the field on this occaſion. | 


Whatever chace the hounds are intended for, the hare is | 


the beſt game to enter them at, becauſe, in this chace, 
they will learn all the turns and doubles that they can 
poſſibly meet with in any other kind, and how to come 
to the hollo. They will learn alſo, from this chace, to 


have a perfect and nice ſcent, and hard feet, by being 


uſed to hi * beaten paths, and dry hills. The 
bhounds, when firſt entered, muſt have all the advan- 
tages given them that can be. When the hare is put 


up, from her form, it muſt be obſerved which way ſhe | 


went, and the ſcent muſt be left to cool a while, and 


then they muſt be laid in and helped as much as can be, 
by wind, view, hollo, or pricking the paſſage ; nor will | 
to give them a hare tired 


it be amiſs for the firſt time, 
the ſame morning in her courſe. 
Some are of opinion, that the 


ground, ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, 


and then to draw her off to a convenient diſtance, and |. 


hide her, that the dogs, taking the ſcent. may follow 
all the traces through which ſhe was drawn, and at 
length find her. 


The huntſman ought very well to underſtand the nature 
and diſpoſition of his hounds, in finding out the game; 


for ſome hounds are of that temper, that when they have 
found the ſcent, they will run forward with it, not mak- 


ing any noiſe, nor ſhew of the tail; others, when they | 


Have found a head, will ſhew the game; and ſome, hay- 
ing found the footings of the beall 
ears a little, and either bark, or only wag their ears, or 
the hinder part of their bodies. This difference of na- 
tural diſpoſition the huntſman is particularly to obſerve 
in the young and newly entered pack, otherwiſe he will 
never underſtand them, nor ever be able to 
any credit or advantage. | 
For enterin 
the prime of reaſe, for then he cannot ſtand up, or hold 
the chaſe ſo ra The foreſt pitched upon ſhould have 
all the relays at equal diſtances, as nearly as may be; 
but then the young hounds ſhould always have ſome old 
ſtaunch ones to enter them, and they ſhould be led to the 
fartheſt and laſt relay, and the hart or buck ſhould be 
hunted to them. Being come up, the old hounds ſhould 


| | beſt way to enter young | 
hounds, is, to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 


„will prick up their | 


hunt them to 


the hound at hart or buck, he ſhould be in | 


E NT 


well entered the cr , then the you 7 | 
coupled alſo; and K any of . to de g. 
hind, they muſt be whipped and beaten __ to lag be. 
In whatever place the hart is killed the ge 
immediately flayed, and the hounds rew Ty Would be 
beſt always to do this while the fleh 18 þ ed; ſor x a 
very good method of entering hounds at hel ther 
take one in the toils or nets, and wound o © Duck, is w 
ſo as to diſable him from running either 28 his legs, 
very far; then let him looſe, and fir let 10 F J or 
trace the creature, then let looſe all the yo Ood. hound 
and when they have run down the alte deb boung,; 
with the neck. „ear them 
Some enter their hounds within a toil: but 
way; for the hart being in this caſe e 8 
not able to run an end, makes a great Made 
and turnings: this is very different from th 
are to meet with afterwards; and when th 
run in the common way, ſtraight forwar 
ſight, they will leave the chace, as unlike 
they were taught. : 
ENTRAVES, entravons, in the Manege, 
ENTREPAS, in the Manege, is a broken 
property a broken amble, that is neither walk nc 
but has ſomewhat of an amble. This is the 8 * 
gait, of ſuch horſes as have no reins or a wi - 
3 their ſhoulders, or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in der 
imbs. | : 
ENT RICHOMA, from e and Ops, hair, in Anatomy the 
1 _ ol Ie outer edge of the eye· lid, on which the 
ENTRIES, amongſt Hunters, thoſe places in 4; 
through which 2. are found hitly © Ay r, Fu 
means whereof their bigneſs or ſize is gueſſed 0 1. 
at which the hounds or beagles are put to them for the 
view. . | 
ENTRIES, books of, in Law, are ancient and modern, an} 
contain tranſcripts of proceedings that have been had in 
ſome particular actions: the principal of ſuch are neceſ. 
at or gentlemen educated to the profeſlion of the 
AW. | DN | . 
ENTRING à ſbip, in the Seca - language, the ſame with 
boarding her. See BoarDins. „ 
ENTRING=ladder, in a Ship, is of two ſorts; one is uſed by 
the ſhips ſides, in a harbour, or in fair weather, for per 
ſons to go in and out of the ſhip; the other is made of 
ropes, with ſmall ſtaves for ſteps, and is hung out of the 
galley to enter into the boat, or to come aboard the ſhip 
rom thence, when the ſea runs ſo high that they date 
_ being 3 boat to the ſhip's ſide, for fear of ftaving 
er. See GANG=WaArY. | 1 
ENTRING=ropes, in a Ship. See Rope, op 
ENTROCHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of foſſils of a very regular figure and ſtructure, ſuppoſed 
by many authors to be lapides ſui generis, and ſtones in 
their native ſtate. They are, however, in reality, the 
foſſile remains of ſome marine animal, probably either 
of the echinus, or of the ſtar-fiſh kind, filled like the 
foſſile ſpecies of the echini, with a plated ſpar. Our 
imperfect knowlege in the animal hiſtory has not yet 
been able to aſcertain to what creature they really be 
long; but their analogy, with the other animal remains, 
found in the foſſile world, plainly evince, that they ate 
of that origin. They are cylindric columns, uſually 
about an inch in length, and are made up of a numberol 
round joints, like ſo many ſmall wheels or ſegments of 
cylinders. -Theſe joints, when found ſeparate, and ne- 
turally looſe, as they ſometimes are, are called irviic: 
They are all ſtriated, from the center to the circum 
rence, and have a cavity in their middle, which is ne 
times found empty, but more frequently filled up vi 
various matter, of the nature of the ſtratum, in ww 
they have lain, or of other of the native foſſile ſu 
ſtances. : 5 | 
The entrechi are compoſed of the ſame ſort of rar 
with the aſteriæ, and the ſpines and ſhells of the * 
echini; and this is in theſe uſually of a bluih gre] 
lour, and very bright and gloſſy, where Re 
They are ſubje& to accidental injuries, like tht © 
extraneous foſſils, which have been formed in - a 
moulds, and are frequently met with, compret® 
crooked. See TROC HIT. ; 
That the entrochi are of marine orig 
this, that they have not unfrequently 
hering to them; and when theſe are 
remain on the ent- ocbi no deficiencies, d upon, 20 
themſelves ſhew that they have been forms 2 25 
have grown to the entrechi, there being 1 2 entrbebil 
hollows in them to anſwer to that part oft it apes 
from which they havebeen ſeparated z whence 


; fed face 
very plainly, that theſe entrochi, however —_ * 
. 


this is a bad 
in fight, 2nd 
er of doubles 
e chaces they 
ey find a hat 
d, and out of 
that by which 


See Locks, 
Pace, or going, 


in, is er len 00 
ſea-ſhelis found 
broken off, tete 
but the fel 


be uncoupled ; and when they have found the hart, and 
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. . N o bd 1 
in their ſubſtance, were, however, exiſting 


6 


* 


ENT 


< ne, in thoſe very ſeas where theſe ſhells had thei? 
ſent Hape; | 


towth. frequently found among the entrochi, 
Frere a maler fragments of plated bodies. 


Ara . d the thicknefs of one's 
3 er's length, an 4 

been aufder 10 in ſome places, found looſe 
nds; in others, they afe lodged in 
the ſtrata of clay, and very often in 


Fiddle finger- 1 


oreat quantities in 
ſtones o 
Derbyſhire mar 
beauty, When p 


x ; 63. 
of Folt. P > OSTRACITES, &c. 


ble is extremely full of them, and owes its 
oliſhed, principally to them. Hill's Hiſt. 


N 8 : ; 
d tbede be, in Natura! Hiftory, 55 ns Ee by 
id authors to a peculiar kind of 7055 us, dif _ . 
es the common kind, in baving a ſte ar cavity inſtead of a 
ey round one, in its center. See e e 7 
ut TyrRoCHUS pyramidalis. a name given by ome of the 
a writers in Natura! Hijtory, to the ortho-cecatites, or tu- 
> bulus marinus CONcaMeratus, A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, not 


Lnown to us in its recent ſtate, but very common in the 
ſtones brought over from Sweden for pavements. Klein. 
- 1 : 1 ti. 
gs Tabul. Marin. p. 7. Sce TUBULI concamera | 
0 in Natural Hiflery, the name of a 


ot ramoſus, in 
or 2 body, _ ſeveral parts of which reſemble the en- | 
$0 ahi; but as they are joined together in this body, when | 
cir perſett, they ſhew themſelves 1n their proper light, and 
a fight of them in this ſtate is ſufacient to explode the 
the opinion advanced by ſome perſons, of the entrochi being | 
the of a vegetable nature; or, as they have pleaſed to call 
them, rocfeplants. This foſfil has evidently once been a | 
ets flll-marina, or ſea ftar-fib, conſiſting of twenty rays At 
by the extremity of the body. Vhe manner of inſertion of 
and theſe has been this: the body 3s of a pentagonal figure, 
the and from this there have ariſen five rays; theſe, at their 
extremity, have been divaricated, each into two, ſo as to 
and make the number ten in the ſecond progreſſion; and 
an each of theſe laſt being again divaricated into two at its 
a extremity; the third and laſt progreſſion. is of twenty 
the rays. All this is eafily diſtinguiſhable in the foſſil, 
; when perſect, and ſeems to have been the whole figure | 
vit of the animal while living. The prototype, or living | 
animal, however, is not found ; but this is not an acci-| 
1 dent peculiar to this foſſil, the . N een | 
: conchz anomiz, with many other bodies that have been 
*. once evidently ſhell-fiſh, belvg no where at this time 
Fthe found in their recent ſtate, though ſo very numerous in 
tip the foſſile world. This remarkable foſſile ſtar-fiſh is the 
a body called by ſome authors, lum lapideum. Keppeler's | 
Y Epitt. ad Klein de Entrochis. 
3 radix, in Natural Hiſtory, See RADpIx. 
TRUSION, or INT RUS ION, in Lau, denotes a vio- 
ry lent or unlawful entrance into lands or tenements void 
aps of a poſſeſſor, by a perſon who has no right to them. 
de Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof | 
Yer lately died, before the right heir, either by himſelf, or any 
the other, hath taken poſſeſſion, it is entru/ion. | 
Our Entruſion and abatement are ſometimes taken for the ſame 
* ing, though there is a difference. See ABATEMENT, | 
in Law, 5 85 | ES = | 
* ExTRus1ON, in the Canon Law. See INTRUSION, 
* ENTRY, or ENTRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a 
fually door, gate, paſſage, &c. through which to enter, or ar- 
nd tire within a place, „ 
ts of ITV, in Bookkeeping. See BoOK-KEE PING. 
„ r oe 
chte. ENTRY, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty or impoſt | 
111 1 "ad on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land 
| 4 meet, te | 5 
= The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according 
which to a tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. Where the duty of 
 fub entry of any commodity is not fixed by the tariff, it is 
Paid by eſtimation, i. e. in proportion to what ſome 
1{rar other commodity of nearly the ſame quality and value 
1 ules to pay. In making entries inwards, it is uſual for 
_ 8 to include all the goods they have on board 
4 We hip in one bill, though ſometimes there may 
other 5 lov to be upwards of twenty ſeveral kinds; and in 
nim! e © goods are ſhort entered, additional or port en- 
ed, of ws te now allowed; though formerly the goods ſo en- 
= * er forfeited. * As to bills of entry outwards, or 
t from nl "g goods to be exported, upon delivering them, 
nd ad- which 7.78 the cuſtoms, you will receive a cockkr, 
there ors K mes your payment thereof, and of all duties 
ſhell 8 ee ES If ſeveral ſorts of goods are exported 
* toms, He Bran wie 35 free, and 8 * Frag 
1a mult have two cockets, and there- 
rus Pages make two entries. Entries of goods, on which 
ppeas name of 28 is allowed, muſt likewiſe contain the 
ne importe A e ſhip in which the goods were imported, the 
iſ 10 Ver Il. No? and time of entry inwards. The entry 


115. 


larger 2 with the entrochi of all the ſizes, from that of a | 


different kinds, and different hardneſs. "The | 


Phil. Tranſ. NY 100. See Bran, | 
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being thus made, and an oath taken, that the cuſtoms 
for thoſe goods were paid as the law directs, you muſt 
carry it to the collector and comptroller, or their de- 
puties; who, after examining their books, will grant a 
warrant, which mult be given to the ſurveyor, ſearcher, 
or land-waiter, that they may certify the quantity of 
goods; after which the certificate muſt be brought back 
to the collector and comptroller, or their deputies, and 
oath made, that the ſaid goods are really ſhipped, and 
not landed again in any part of Great Britain. Sec DE- 

BEN TURE, IM POR TATION, and Ex PORTATTION. 

ExTRT, alfo denotes a ſolemn reception, or a ceremony 
performed by kings, princes, embaſſadors, legates, &c. 
upon their firſt entering a city, or their return in triumph 
from ſome expedition. 

EN TRV, in Law, ſignifies alſo the taking poſſeſſion of lands 
or tenements, in virtue of a title thereto. See Pos- 
SESSION. | RS | 

ENTRY, forcible. See FORCIPLE. 

ENxTRY, is atfo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of 
lands or tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal 
„ . | 
IWrits of entry, ſays Briton, ſarour much of the right of 


— .. 


property: ſome, e pr. are to recover cuſtoms and ſer- 


vices; and in theſe afe contained the two words, /olet 
and debet. Such are the writs, 9 jure, rationalibus divi- 
fir, ratienabili ęſtoverios, &c. In the plea of entry, there 
are three degrees: the firſt, where a man demandeth 
lands or tenements of his own ſeifin, after the term is 
expired. The ſecond, where one demandeth lands or 
tenements lett by another, after the term is expired. 


The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of 


that tenant who had en by one to whom ſome anceſtor 
of the plaintiff did lett for a term now expired; and ac- 


cording to theſe degrees, the writs for remedy are va- 


ried. Beſide which, there is a fourth form, without de- 
grees, and in cafe of a more remote ſeiſin, to which the 
other three degrees do not extend. | 
The writ in the ſecond degree is called a writ of entry in le 
per. In the third, in le per & cui. And in the fourth, 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le pot; that is, after 
diſſeiſin, made by ſuch a one to ſuch a one. The words, 
in le per, in le per & cui, and in le pt, denote the diffe- 
rent forms of this writ, applicd to the cafe upon which it 
is brought, and each form taking its name from the 
words contained in the writ. 'There are five things 


which put the writ of entry out of the degrees, viz. in- 


truſion, as when the diſſeiſor dies feiſed, and a ſtranger 
enters; diſſeiſin upon diſſeſin, when the diſſeiſin is diſ- 
ſeiſed by another; ſueceſſion, when the ſucceſſor in of- 
fice or religious profeſſion enters; judgement, when a 
perion recovers againſt the diſſeiſor; and eſcheat, when 
the diſſeiſor dies without heir, or commits felony, &c. 
on which account the lord enters. There are ſeveral 
other writs of entry: ſee CasU conſimili, Casv proviſe, 
Communem LEGEM, AD terminum, SINE aſſenſu capitali. 
If a corit of entry be conceived out of the right caſe, ſo 
that one form is brought ſor another, it is abatable. 


the moſt part againſt him who entered lawfully, but 


lieth upon an entruſion. See AssIsæE. 


ENTYPOSIS, from «Jureo, 1 make an impreſſion, in Ana- 


tomy, the articulation of the ſhoulder with the-arm. 
ENVELOPE, in Fertification, denotes a mount of earth, 
ſometimes raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes. 
beyond it, being either in form of a ſimple parapet, or 
of a ſmall rampart bordered with a parapet. 


Theſe envelopes are made where weak places are only to 


be covered with fingle lines, without advancing towards 
the held, which cannot be done but by works which re- 
quire a great deal of room; ſuch as horn-works, half- 
moons, &c. Envelopes are ſometimes called /illons, contre- 
gards, conſerves, lunettes, &c. 5 85 


things. Znvironne with ſo many BEZANTS, &c. in 
orle. | \ b . 


ENULA, in Boram. See ELECAMPANE. | 


A writ of entry differs from an aſſiſe, in that it lies for 


holdeth againſt law: whereas an aſſiſe lieth againſt him 
who unlawfully diſſeiſed; yet, ſometimes, a writ of entry 


ENVIRONNE/ in the French Heraldry, is when a lion or 
other figure is environed, or encompaſſed round with other 


ENULION, from ey and N, the gums, a word uſed by 


ſome Medical Writers for the fleſh of the gums _ 
ENUMERATION, the act of numerating, or counting. 


At the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Cæſar had 
commanded an enumeration to be made of all the world, 


or rather of all the people under his empire. 'Though 
ſeveral able authors are of opinion, that the CENSUs, 
tax, or enumeration, mentioned by St. Luke, did not ex- 
tend to the whole empire, but only to the people of Ju- 
dæa. See Perizonius de Cenſu Judaico, and Berger de 
Vis Militaribus. | | 
At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an * 
| made 
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made of all the families: the firſt of theſe was under 
Servius Tullus, when the men amounted to eighty thou- 


ſand. Pompey and Craſſus made another, when they | 


reached to four hundred thouſand. That of Cæſar did 
not exceed one hundred thouſand; ſo that the civil 
wars muſt have deſtroyed three hundred thouſand Ro- 
man citizens. Under Auguſtus, in the year 725, the 


Roman citizens throughout the empire were numbered 


at four million ſixty-three thouſand. In the year of 


Rome 746, the citizens being numbered again, were 
found four million two hundred and thirty-three thou- 
ſand. In the year 766, being the laſt year of Auguſtus's 
reign, that prince, together with Tiberius, made an- 
other enumeration of the citizens of Rome, when they 
were found four millions one hundred and thirty-ſeven 
thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new computation 
in the year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, 
the Roman citizens throughout the whole empire 
amounted to fix millions nine hundred and fixty-four 
thouſand ; though others repreſent the number as con- 


ſiderably greater. A very rare, yet indiſputable medal 


of Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the pre- 
ciſe number in this liſt made by Claudius, which was 
called o/?-n/io, to be ſeven millions of people fit to bear 
arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on fcot in the armies, 
which amounted to fifty legions, fifty-ſeven cohorts, 


and fixty ſoldiers. After this enumeration, we find no 


more till that of Veſpaſian, which was the laſt. 


ENUMERATION, in Rhetoric, denotes a part of the perora- 


ENUNCIATION, a ſimple expreſſion or declaration of a 


tion, wherein the orator, colleCting the ſcattered heads | 


of what has been delivered throughout the whole, makes 
a brief and artful rehearſal or recapitulation thereof. See 
APARITHMESIS and SOYNATHROISMUS. 


ENUMERATION of the parts, in Rhetoric, amounts to the 


ſame with what we more uſually call di/tribution. See 
Dis TRIBUTION. = | 


thing, in terms either of afhrmation or denial. | 
The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations of 


the underſtanding ; apprehenſion, enunciation, and rea- 


ſoning. 


ENUNCIATION, among Logicians, denotes the ſame as 


propoſition. See PROPOSITION. 


ENVOICE. See Invoice. 5 . 
ENVOY, a perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely to negociate 
ſome particular affair with a foreign prince or republic. 


'Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, &c. to 


Genoa, the princes of Germany, and other petty princes 


and ſtates, do not go in quality of embaſſadors, but of | 
envoys, _ 7 2 
Add, that thoſe ſent from one great prince or ſtate to 


another, as from the king of England to the emperor, 


Kc. when the affair they go upon is not very ſolemn and | 
important, have frequently no other character but that 


of envoys. See EMBASSADOR, wy 
Enwvoys are either ordinary or extraordinary. 


Both kinds are under the protection of the law of na- 


tions, and enjoy all the privileges of embaſſadors, only 
differing from them in this, that the ſame ceremonies 


are not ee to them. | | 


The quality of envoy extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, 


the miniſters inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them | 
moſt of the airs of embaſſadors; but they have fince | 
been taught otherwiſe. . 


is very modern; more modern than that of reſident : 


In the year 1639, the court of France made za declars- 


tion, that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraor- 


dinary to their audience in the king and queen's coaches, 
with diverſe others, ſhould no longer be practiſed to 
ENVOYS. | 


S. Juſtiniani, the firſt envoy extraordinary from Venice, | 


after that regulation, offered to cover in ſpeaking to the 


king, but it was refuſed him ; and the king of France 


himſelf declared, that he did not expect his envoy extra- 


ordinary at the court of Vienna ſhould be regarded any | 
_ otherwiſe than as an ordinary reſident. Since this time, | 
thoſe two kinds of miniſters have been treated alike. | 


Wicquefort. I” 


ENUR, a word uſed by ſome of the Chemical Writers, to 


expreſs the occult, or unſeen vapour of water, of which 
they ſuppoſe ſtones to be produced. 


ENURE, in Law, ſigniſies to take place, or be available, 


and is as much as to have effect. Thus, for inſtance, a — 


E 


releaſe made to tenant for life ſhall enure, and be of force 
and effect to him in the reverſion. | 


NVY, in Ethics, is defined by Mr. Locke, to be an un- 


eaſineſs of mind, occaſioned by the conſideration of a 


good we diſcover in poſſeſſion of another perſon, whom 


we deem leſs worthy of it than ourſelves. It is a com- 
poſition of ſorrow and hatred, and ſtands in direct op- 
poſition to congratulation. Envy, in its nature and 
effects, is the baſeſt, moſt miſchievous, and moſt tor- 
menting of all paſſions, | 


E 
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and ſeveral ſolar 
months. 


EPACTS, in Chrenology, the exce 
above the lunar ſynodical month; and of the ſolar year 
above the lunar year of twelve ſynodical months; or af 
ſeveral ſolar months above as many ſynodical months; 
years above as many dozen of ſynodical 


Envy, in Mythology, is 
man poets as an infe 
lean body, pale countenance 
compaſſed with ſerpents, &c. 
ENURNY, is the herald's term fo 
of arms being charged with any 
ENXYLON, of e and u, wo 


repreſented by t 
rnal divinity, Ars Gio 


See ZEOLIC, 


See /EoN. 


» diſturbed air, h 


d having its 
| it erodes and b 
The old Greeks call 


See Trips 


poſtertor, a Word uſed þ 
uminating quadry. 


Per eum, 


k and f 
(quinting — 
cad en. 


r the bordure a 
kind of den of a ent 


od 
Greek authors for a ſpecies of nd g, uled by t 


from the egg of a beetle, and h 
wood; which, in this ſtate, 
in various directions. 
and thrips, and uſed the pieces of wood er 
remarkable figures, as ſeals, 
ENYSTRON, of « and vc epos, 
Ariſtotle for the ſecond ventricle in r 
peds, in which the ſood is elaborated a 
EOLIC, or rather ALI. 
EOLIPILE. See Kouivits, 
EOLUS, and EoLvus's harp. See oll us. 
EON, or Ao. | 
Eon, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writer 
the whole ambit, or compaſs of the eye. 
EONIANS, in Church Hiſtory, the followers 
wild fanatic of the province of Bretagne, 
whoſe brain was diſordered, 
reſemblance between eum, 
erciſing malignant ſpirits, viz. 
Judicare vives & mortuos, and his own na 
he was the ſon of God, and ordained to 
and dead. Eon, however, was ſolemn] 
the Council at Rheims in 1148, at whic 
III. preſided, and ended his days in a 
He left behind him a number of followe 
whom perſecution and death, ſo weakl 
ployed, could not perſuade to abando 
renounce an abſurdity, which, ſays Moſheim, one would 
think could never have gained credit but in ſuch 
as Bedlam. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 458. 
EORIA, in Mytbolbgy, a feaſt celebrated by the Athenians 
in honour of Erigonus, who, by way of puniſhment, 
for their not avenging the death of his father Icarus, en- 
gaged the gods to inflict the curſe on their daughters 
that they ſhould love men who never returned their paſ. 
ſion. The feaſt was inſtituted by the order of Apollo. 
OSTRE, in Mythology, a Saxon goddeſs, to whom they 
ſacrificed in the month of April, called the month of 
Eoſtra; and thence the name t AsTER, which the 83. 
xons retained after their converſion to Chriſtianity, ap- 
plying it to the feſtival celebrated in commemoration of 
our Saviour's reſurrection. Bed. de Rat. Temp. cap. Iz. 
EPACTHES, Eav Ong, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
in honour of Ceres, named Ayf:ia, from 4 J bos, i. e. 
grief, in memory of her ſorrow, when ſhe had loſt her 


Bot batcheq 


urrows into 


nd concocted. 


ſles of the ſolat -montk 


The epads, then, are either annual or menſtrual. 


month above the lunar month. 


_ Suppoſe, e. gr. it were new-moon on 17 
nuary ; fince the lunar month is 29 days, 1244 35 
and the month of January contains 31 days; the men- 

ſtrual epad is 1 day 11 15 577. „ 

EpacTs, annual, are t 


the lunar. 


Hence, as the Julian 


he exce 


MIC, or intercalary month. 


Thus, the epa#? of 4 years is 14 day 
and thus, every 19th year, the p 
conſequently the 2oth year the 
the cycle of pas expires with 
lunar cycle of 19 years, and begin 


the following table : 


A is II again; 
h the golden number ot 
$ with the fame, 3 


epa 


EPACTs, men/trual, are the exceſſes of the civil or calendar 


des of the ſolar year aboie 


rear is 365 days 6), and the Julian 
lunar year 354 days 86 48' 38“ the annual eh will be 
10 days 21 11' 22“; that is, nearly 11 days. 
ſequently, the epad of 2 year | ; 
33 days; or rather 3, ſince 30 days make an 0 > 


s, and ſo of the reſt; 


# becomes 39 00 
and 10 


— 


ola. T Gold ; Told. | pads. 
Ad: | Epacte. Warnb,] Epatts. | Numb. . 
e 7 XVII 13 XAT 
2 XXII | - 8 ALY 44 xy 
Hi.. 1 
VT 
1 XXV 11 1 17 XIX 
6 VI 12 XII 18 X 
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9 to expref 


; of Con, a 
in the twelfth 
d. He conclude 
in the form for ex. 
gui venturut of 
me, Eon; that 
Judge the quick 
y condemned b 
h pope Eugenia 
miſerable priſon, 
rs and adherents, 
y and cruelly em. 
n his cauſe, or to 


a place 


the firſt day of Je 


Conſe- 
s is 22 days; of 3 eat, 


E PA 


ow moons 4re the ſame, that is, as they 
19 years, ſo the difference be- 
nd ſolar years is the ſame every 19 


he lunar 2 
And becau 
the lunar yea 


rd bei ed from the Greek, erayw, induce, in 
* 
, A between the cycle of the moon 
— * 5 ks 8. is founded this rule for find- 
and . alan pal, belonging to any year of the moon's 
we Multiply the year given of the moon's cycle into 
cycle. 1 if the product be leſs than 30, it is the pac? 
te am if the product be greater than zo, divide it by 
Eu oe remainder of the dividend is the epa. For 
1 oo 1 would know the epa#? for the year 1712, 
uch is the third year of the moon's cycle. Wherefore 
* the epaf? for 1712; for 11 * 32233, and 33 being 
Aided by 30, there is left 3 of the dividend for the epad?. _ 
But the difference of the Julian and Gregorian years be- 
. equal to the exceſs of the ſolar above the lunar year, 
b 11 days, it happens that the Gregorian epaci for one 
year 18 the ſame with the Julian epact for the preceding 


Fe the help of the eat may be found what day of any 
— 5 in any year the new moon falls on, thus: to the 
number of the month, from March incluſively, add the 
that of the year given; if the ſum be leſs than 30, ſub- 
tract it out of 30; if greater, ſubtract it out of 60; and 


ill fall. 2 
F 3 moon be ſought for in the month of January 
or March, then nothing is to be added to the epact; if 
| for February or April, then only 1 is to be added. | 
For example: I would know what day of December the 
new moon was on A. D. 1711, the epa& whereof is 22. 
By the aforeſaid rule, I find it will be December the 


on any day given. See Moon. | CO 

However, there is a peculiar rule commonly made uſe of 
to this purpoſe, which is this: add the epact of the year, 
the number of the month, from March incluſively, and 
the given day of the month all into one ſum ; this, if it 


be leſs than 30, ſhews the age of the moon; if it be 


the dividend ſhews the age of the moon, or how many 
days it is from the laſt new moon: this method will 
never err a whole day. | 

For inſtance; what was the age of the moon on De- 


moon was then three days old ; that is, it was then three 
days from the laſt new moon. For 224+ 10431 63, 


vidend 3. And this exactly agrees to the other foregoing 
rule, whereby it was found, that the new moon was on 
| December 28, 1711. | Ds +1 

It mult be obſerved, that at the time of the general 
council of Nice in 325, it was thought, that 19 Julian 


years, or to 235 ſynodical months ; and therefore, that 
this is a miſtake z 


For 19 Julian ſolar ears contain 6 12 6:6 
\hereas 225 e. | bh 2939 18 O Oo | 
1 69391631 56 30% 


months contain only 


And are therefore leſs than 8 0 ay ay 
19 Julian ſolar years, by 2 : * 3.39 
Hence it appears, | 
Pates the new moo 
nearly; and therefo 
yay hold; 
ral epacts by one eve 
To have the + ad 
perpetuall ak th 


cient; but all the 
out the whole 


that the cycle of 19 years antici- 
re the ſame cycle of epacls will not 


310.7 years. | 
ercfore, point out the new moons 


30 epaets ſhould be beſtowed through- 


See a table of this kind in Wolkus's 
It © ate Pronologize apud Opera, tom. iv. p- 133. 

ion takes . that whenever the forementioned anticipa- 
number; _ fk _ becomes neceſſary to ſet the golden 
increaſe by ay back in the calendar, the epa& muſt be 


adde Inſtead of 11, 


order to form the 


to the epact of the preceding, in 
epact of the current year; and thus 


che remainder will be the day whereon the new moon | 


28th; for 22+10=32, and 60=32=28. See Moon. | 
The day whereon the new moon falls being thus found, | 
it is eaſy to infer from thence what the age of the moon is 


cember 31ſt, A. D. 1711? By this rule, I find, that the | 


and 63 being divided by 30, there will remain of the di- 


ſolar years were exactly equal to a CYCLE of 19 lunar | 


the moon's anticipation leſſening the ſeve | 


J; that epag given in the calendar is not ſuf- | 


_ rian ſolar, as well as the lunar year, will have loſt a 
day; and conſequently the difference between them will 


greater than 3o, divide it by 3o, and the remainder of | th | : | 
will be introduced, leſs by unit than their precedent cor- 


EPA 


the ſubſequent epa#s, incteaſing conſtantly by 17, will 
be greater by unit than the correſponding 2pa#ts of the 
preceding 19 years. If the pit were once ue 
prefixed in the calendar, to denote the days on which 
the new moons fall in thoſe years, of which thoſe num- 


bers are the epd, they might remain in the calendar 


without ſhifting their places; ſince the augmentation of 
each epaf? by an unit extraordinary would anſwer the 
purpoſe, and preſerve the Julian account tolerably ex- 
act. But the Gregorian account is not ſo eaſily adjuſted 
for it will require more conſideration to determine, 
when the epa@s are to be more than ordinarily augment- 
ed, and at what times they are to continue in their uſual 
courſe ; nay. to know when they are to be diminiſhed 
by an unit, which will moſt commonly be the cafe; be- 
cauſe, in every Gregorian ſolar year, og an, of any 
number of entire centuries not diviſible by four, the 
equinox is ſuppoſed to have anticipated one whole day 
and therefore the biſſextile, or intercalary day is omitted; 
conſequently the preceding ſolar year, where one day 


was loſt, exceeded the lunar year by 10 days only in- 


ſtead of 11. | 

Lord Macclesfield has given the following directions for 

this purpoſe; _ | 5 

In the years 1800, 2100, 2700, 3000, &c. where the 

nnmber of centuries is diviſible by 3 only, the * 
a 


be the ſame as uſual : therefore in thoſe years the pas 
and golden numbers will remain unaltered; the former 
will go on in the ſame manner, and the latter ſtand pre- 
fixed to the ſame days in the calendar, for another cen- 
tury, as they did for the laſt. 'The caſe will be the ſame 
in the years 2000, 2800, 3200, &c. where the number 


of centuries are diviſible by 4 only. But in the years 


2400 and 3600, whoſe number of centuries is diviſible 
both by 3 and 4, the Gregorian ſolar year remains as 
uſual, and the lunar year has loſt a day : the difference 
betwixt them being 12, the pad of the preceding year 
muſt be augmented by that number inſtead of 11, in order 
to form the epag? of the then preſent year; and thus a 
new ſet of epa#ts will be introduced, each exceeding the 
precedent correſponding epacis by unit; and the golden 
numbers muſt be ſet one day back in the calendar. 


Again, in the years 1900, 2200, 2300, 2500, &c. where 


the number of centuries is diviſible neither by 3 nor 4, 
the Gregorian ſolar year loſes one day, and the lunar 
none . and the difference between them, viz. 10, and 
not 11, mult be added to the pad of the preceding for 
that of the current year; and thus a new fet of epadts 


reſponding epadts ; and the golden numbers muſt be ſet 
a day forwarder in the calendar. By this method the 
new moon might be pointed our, either by the golden 


numbers or by the epags, placed in the calendar for that 
\ purpoſe; according to the Julian account for ever, and 


according to the Gregorian account till the year 4199 in- 
cluſive. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 417. or N 495. art. 5. 
| Rule for finding the Gregorian EpacT. 15 
Divide the centuries of any year by 4; multiply the re- 
mainder by 17, and to this product add the quotient 


multiplied by 43 and the number 86, and divide this 
whole ſum by 25: multiply the golden number by 11, 


from which product ſubtract the laſt quotient, and the 


at the end of 19 years, the new moons would happen | 
exactly at the ſame time as they did 19 years before; but |. 


. 


A D D 


ns by one day in 310.7 years very | 


cycles of 9 „that the calendar may exhibit all the 


_— 


an unit more than uſual, e. g. 12 mult be | 


remainder, rejecting the thirties from it, will be the epact. 
| Example for 1779. „ 
1724 4Rem. 1. 
„„ 

43 x4 +17+86=275. 

275 72 211. SY 
. 13 (G. Ne) x11=143. 

143 — 118132. And, 
13230. | 


leaves a remainder 12 for the epact required. N 
The reaſon of the operation may be evinced in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


If the new moons returned exactly at the ſame time after 
the expiration of 19 years, the product of the golden 


number, or year of the lunar cycle, multiplied by 11, 
would give the Gregorian epa#; but we have already 
ſhewn, that they anticipate a day in 310.7 years, and 
therefore in a Julian century they muſt anticipate 
100 | | 
319.7 | 
common century, which is one day ſhorter than a Julian 


„or nearly ky of a day; and in a Gregorian 


century, they happen 1 day == „or — of a day later; 


and 3 tr of a day in 3 common centuries z but in 

four Gregocian centuries, one of which is biſſextile, Gay 
| | * 
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Cold. 


EPANAPH ORA, EmTzy295pz, in Rhetoric, the fame with 
EPANASTASIS, from eravinu, I cauſe to riſe, a word 


Thus Hippocrates obſerves, that the tumours about the 


EPANASTROPHE, Eæayag pod, in Rhetoric, the ſame 
 EPANCYLOTO), of aſ:uaz, crooked, a ſort of wreathed 
: EPANODUS, Ex 3», in Rhetoric, a repetition of the 


Zuch, e. Fr. is that of Cicero for Calius: O Rultitia I Nul. 


EPAPHERESIS, from e., denoting repetition, 5 422 1p1- 


EPH 


N | e gs 1 "& | celſus to à ſort of fine ea a 3 ö 
will happen later by 5 — 25 of a day; and in this | _ ingly the ſame with the Toke! "hy liver-colour, 9 
proportion muſt the epa be decreaſed. At preſent the EPARMATA, of age, 1 elevate, in Medicine, Irs i 


Gregorian ep is 11 days ſhort of the Julian; but the 
quotient of the number of centuries divided by 4, which 
at this time is 4, multiplied (as the rule direQts) by 


: 43 with the addition of the remainder 1 multiplied 
3 


by LL amounts only to = or 7 days ＋ 2 therefore, 
3 2 | 25 * 


| W i. e. 3 days + mult be added to complete the 11 
25 | 25 | 
days. To { 5 
The epa may be found till the year 1900, by ſubtract- 
mg one from the golden number, multipiying the re— 
mainder by 11, and rejecting the thirties ; becauſe the 
laſt quotient, mentioned in the foregoing rule, will be 
always 11. till the year 1900. | 
In the following table, the golden numbers, with their 
correſponding epadts, till the year 1900, may be ſeen at 
one view: | 


— 


os, e 
Numb. Patt bomb. pack. Numb. Epack. Numb, Epack. 
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To find Eaſter by the ep, ſee EAS TEK RN. 
Jo find the moon's age by the epa#, ſee Moon. 
EPAGOMEN A. See Year, Egyptian. | 


EPANALEPSIS, ETayzandic, called alſo EPANADTPETO- 


SIS, in Rhetoric, the repetition of the ſame word in the 


beginning of one ſentence, and at the end of another. | 


- Thus Virgil, EEO 
 Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. 
See ANepirfos!s. 5 


anaphora. See ANAPHORA. 


uſed by Hippocrates, and others of the old phyſicians, 
for a critical tumour or tubercle in certain diſeaſes. 


eyes, upon the recovery of the patient, prognoſticate 
diarrhœas. 5 e 


what is otherwiſe called anadiplofis. See ANADIPLOSI1S. 
bandage, defcribed by Oribaſius. 


| ſame words in an inverted order; thus, 


p- 298. | i742: | | 
EPANORTHOSIS, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 


revokes and corrects ſomething before alleged, as too EPERVIERS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


weak, and adds ſomething ſtronger and more conform- 
able to the paſſion he is agitated by. _ io | 
The word is formed of «p9:g, right, rait; whence oho, 
DET” flraiten, p, e72yoplow, { redreſs, ſlraiten, correct, 
and er,, correction. Accordingly the Latins call 
it correctio and emendatioßo. he 5 


tiliamne dicam, an impudentiam fingularem ? Oh faily ! folly 
did I call it, ar rather intolerabl: impudence ? And in the firſt 
Catilinarian : Quanguam quid loguor ® Te ut ulla res fran- 


gat? Tu ut unquam te corrigos? Ju ut uliam fugam medi- 
tere? Tu ut ullum exilium cogites? Uttnam tibi i/lam mentem | 


dit tmmortaies donarent. Thus alſo Terence, in the Heau- 


tontimo-rumenos, introduces his old man Menedemus, | 


ſaying, 


| Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 


Habeo. Ah ! quid dixi habere me? imo habui, TY 
Nunc habeam necne, incertum eſt. 3 | 


616, removal, a term uſed by Galen, for frequently re- 

peated evacuations of the veſſels by plebotomy. - — 

EPARCHUS, Exe Ns, an officer under the Greek em- 

perors of Conſtantinople, who had the command of the 
guards, or government of a province. 

ARFER, in the Manege, is uſed to ſignify the flinging of 

a horſe, or his yerking or ſtriking out with his hind legs. 


In caprioles, a horſe muſt yerk out behind with all his | 
force; but in ballottades he ſtrikes but half out; and in | 


croupades he does not ſtrike out his hind legs at all. All 
horſcs that yerk are reckoned rude. See YERKING. 


PART TA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Para- 


E 


XXV. 33 | A% | 10 | XV | EPAULETTES, are a kind of ſhoulder-k 


[XXVTTI 14 KX 9 [XVII 


| | EPERON, in Natura! Hiſtory, the ſpur-ſhell, ſo calle 
Nox brevis nimis, ah! nimis brevis nox. Vol. Rhet. lib. v. 


| 


| 
| 


EPEMBOLE, ETeuConls in Rhetoric the He With b. 


] 
N 


of the glandules, called. parores, behin 
EPARSTS, in the Medical Wein, i he 
ſometimes applied indifferently to 
uſually appropriated to a parotis. 
AULE, or EsPauLs, in Fertification, d. 
the baſtion, or the angle made by 8 * ſhoulas, of 
otherwiſe called the angle of the epaule ace and fy 
and ANI. E. * Vee Bis inn 
The word is pure French, and lite 2 
EPAULEMENT, in Fortjficetion a fiie.1 9s fly 
up, to cover the cannon or the men. altily throw 
It is made either of earth thrown up, of by 
ſand or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, & 
of which latter ſort the epaulements of the 
for the cavalry behind the trenches ufu 
P AULEMEN T, is alſe uſed for a demi.had: | 
of a face and flank, placed at rg * conſiſt 
crown-work. Alfo for a little flank added to Fa born ge 
a horn-work, to defend them when too lon ie ies 
the redoubts made on a right line to forijh _ 
laſtly, for an orilion, or maſs of earth N And 
faced and lined with a wall, and defigned to gun, 
cannon of a caſemate. See BASTIOR and a 
nots 
ſoldiers, which are to be oſ the colour of RE > 
a narrow yellow or white tape round it, and vy 
fringe : thoſe for the officers are made of a gold 1 5 
lace, with a rich fringe; they are badges of dülnder 
worn on one or both ſhoulders. Theſe of the dra * 
guards, horſe, and dragoons, are worn on the tel og 
der: the light-dragoons, and officers of grenadierz w 
one on each thoulder : thoſe of the battalion wa 8 
on che right ſhoulder only, which is to be made of 4 
broidery or lace, with a gold or filver fringe. Thoſe g 
the royal regiment of artillery are to be gold embroider 
with gold fringe on ſcarlet cloth, and worn on the rig 
ſhoulder. a ite : 


| Lars, 
of the Ancien 1505 


3 y 
any tumour, bm wor 


gs bled With 
5 With earch, 
Places of ar. 
ally are, by 


rembole.. See PaREMBOLE. | 
EPENCRANIS, a name by which ſome of the old author 
particularly Eraſiſtratus, have called the cerebellum, 1 
EPENDYTES, Emer Svrns, among the Greeks, a gamen 
worn under the pallium, and above the interulg or inner 
coat. called in Greek, vrodurns. _ | 
EPEN'FHESIS, in Grammar, the addition, or inſertion of 
a letter or ſyllable, in the middle of a word; as rej 
for religio, ee for Mars, alituum for alitum, Vin, 
F . | 
The word is formed of ext, «x and 7109, q. d. n- 
mid nwi, inſero, immiito. | | 
EPERLANUS, in Ichtbyoligy, a name ſometimes given, on 
account of its pearl colour, to the SMELT. 


from its refembling in ſome degree the rowel of a ſpur, 
It is a ſpecies of ſnail, of the round-mouthed kind, or chi 
of the cochleæ lurares; all its volutæ are ſurrounded with 
double rows of prickles. Sce LUNak18 cola, 


French authors to a claſs. of butterflies, which make the 
fixth in Reaumur's method. They have a way of pole 
ing themſelves on the wing in the manner of kites, and 
other birds of prey; and always live upon the wing 
never ſettling themſelves upon the flowers they feed 
upon, but keep flying with a humming noiſe like 3 
humble-bee, while they thruſt in their trunk and ſuck 
the juices of the flower. | 
EPHA, a dry MEASURE in uſe among the Hebrews. 
Ihe eh was the moſt common meaſure they uſed, 
that whereby the reſt were regulated. It is common! 
ſuppoſed that the epha, reduced to the Roinan modius 
_ contained four modii and a half. Now the Roman 4 
dius of grain, or flour, contained twenty libræ or r. 
conſequently the epha weighed ninety pounds = 
butbnot reduces the epha to three pecks, three pm 
_ Engliſh meaſure. on 0 
EPHATIUM, in Botany, a name by which fome 3 
have called the ranunculus, or crow-foot. n 
EPHEB AUM, EqnCauer, in Antiquity, the pres "ak 
ephebi or youth exerciſed z or, as ſome ſay, 101 ru 
who deſigned to exerciſe, met, and agreed W - 120 
exereiſe they ſhould contend in, and what {hou 
victor's reward. : gelgmün 
EPHEBI, EgyCo,, among the Athenians, > Aechles 
given to their young men when they arrive 1 
years of age, at which time they had their na 2 
ed in a public regiſter. Pott. Archæol. Gree: ht” 
9. tom. i. p. 48. 95 
EPHEDRA, in Botany, See HoksR-tail. don the bY 
EPHELAUM, in Anatomy, is the place rom galt, 
2 


— 


EFH 
Phvun, of lower Pet 


arts. ge, ulcer, a word uſed by the ancient 

FPHELCIS, w_ —netimes for the cruſt of 4 ulcer, and 

Greek F by 75 '| {mall abraſion or bloody fragment, 
ſometimes by coughing) in an hæmoptyſis. 

from #71 and y 


ſun and drying winds, and of the na- 
ſun-burning. It was a certain 
and bad colour of the ſkin, 


or ſun-burning, is removed by an applica- | 


-bich a third part of foſſile ſalt, and a 
ee theſe diſorders, as alſothe 


edicine care c 
13 Med. Dit. See FRECEK LES. 


in Medicine, an epithet applied to ſome- 
7 5 = only Jaſts a day; particularly to a ſort of fe- 
ver, which terminates in the compaſs of twenty-four 
hours, called by Galen, «0nuepor che ros, febris ephemera, 
by the Latins, diarin. Sce FEVER. 


| renoſition 2, de, of, andjuspe, dies, day. 
* wt 6 writers rel, ende by ephemera fim- 
plex vel plurium dier um. It is, e an attempt of 
nature to eaſe herſelf of the load of a 

2n abſolute diſcharge of part of the blood by an hæmor- 
wage, or by reſolving it into ſerum, and wr: weer 4 in 
that form, the ſecretory, and excretory motions, being 
increaſed beyond their natural degree. The diary fever, 
properly ſo called, laſts only twenty-four hours; but this 
differs in nothing, except the time of its duration, from 
the ephemeron plurium dierum, which commonly lafts four 


roidery, 


he lige 
vith fie 


author, 


d | . > 
. called the ſudor Anglicus, ephemera maligna, a malignant 


r inner. diary fever, as it generally deſtroyed the patient in the 
| ſpace of one day. | | 


rtion of The ſimple diary fever uſually ſeizes the patient without | 


felon 


Aa 
C 


any preceding ati. > and immediately is attended 
Vig, 


with a degree of heat o 
ſame without intermiſſion or exacerbation, till the cloſe. 


1 0 This is uſually not very violent, and is always attended 


ſever, from drinking large draughts of cold liquors while 
called they are hot, as is very frequently the cafe, always have 


or clafs inflated in this diſeaſe, and there is a laſſitude and wea- 
td rineſs in all the limbs, the pulſe is ſtrong and quick, the 


by the ſediment. = | 

Le the This ſever uſually goes off in a moderate ſweat, and ſome- 
' poite times, though leſs frequently, by a hemorrhage at the 
; and noſe, It is ever of ſhort duration ; for if it exceeds the 


wine, i firſt day, it is always terminated, at the utmoſt, on the 
fel fourth or fiſth. There is either very little, or very bad 
like 3 ws during the whole time. The patient often never 
4 ſuck cloſes his eyes at all, or, if he fleeps a little, is never ſen- 
(ible himſelf that he has ſlept. CE Od ny. 
| The erſons moſt ſubject to this fever are young men, 
|, and | Who have much blood, and feed heartily 3 and ſuch as 
monly 
odivs mem, whether natural, as in the hæmorrhoidal, or men 


1 00s ſtrual diſcharges z or artificial, ſuch as frequent bleed- | 


undy ing, cupping, and the like : and thoſe who have thrown | 


. A _ blood into violent emotions, by the too free uſe of 

pints | *Pituous liquors, too violent exerciſe, unuſual watch- 

pb long ſtay by large fires, a ſudden repreſſion of 

thors weats by cold 
Nor 6 

e the ue A it. The principal general cauſes of this fever, are 

thoie Dlethoric diſpoſition, and a commotion of the blood; 


"dof the accidental ones are'a high diet, and ſedentary life, | 


e the gteat heat of the b 


a ody from violent exerciſe, and from 
the ſun in hot W , 


eather z violent ſweating, or heating 


ation medicines, injudiciouſly adminiſtered ; and ſudden chill | 


teen wb of the body, when much heated. 
nter rg in 1 The ſimple ephemera, when wholly left to 
in 1 ** 5 danger, if the perſon be kept warm, and 
eaſes, to hd and all that need be done in common 
— * ature in it, 18 the frequent drinking of 
or Liſturbeg l quors, When it is improperly treated, 
rade Ja wrong regimen, it often has worſe con- 


of the abdomen, to the ſeeret 


Mues, ſung a name uſed by the 


on 1edicine, for a diſorder of the face, | 


The word, and the following one, ephemerides, are form- 


the fleſh, which continues the | 


with pains in the head, ſometimes heavy and dull, ſome- 
ren, al times pulſative and very acute. Such perſons as fall into this | 


lethora, either by | 


| 


| ſoon hollow themſelves cavities in the clay, where they 
remain three years, growing every year about an inch in 
x To this it is to be added, that ſome authors have | 


ö 


Is 


EPH 

into an inflammatory or ſynochal fever, properly ſo called. 

It is known, that matters are properly managed, and 

that nature is taking her due courſe, if the urine and 

{ſweat are properly excreted. . 1 b 
Method e treatment. When the peculiar diſpoſition of the 
blood, or other accidents, render this fever worſe than it 
naturally ſhould be, the proper courſe is to attemperate 
the violent emotions of the blood with nitrous, and the 
fixed antimonial medicines, and occaſionally, with the 
gentle acids, ſuch as lemon- juice, and the like: and in- 
deed, in all caſes of this kind, the frequent uſe of warm 
and weak liquors, with lemon-juice among them, is 
highly to be commended. ., The free eruption of the 
ſweat, by which nature attempts to eaſe herſelf of the 
diſeaſe, is to be promoted by the gentle ſudorifics z 
nitre, crabs-eyes, and a ſmall quantity of juice of le- 
mons, juſt enough to ſaturate the alkali of the crabs- 
eyes, prove an excellent medicine, to be repeated in 
ſmall doſes every three or four hours; and toward night, 
the ſudoriſics ſhould be joined to theſe, ſuch as the con- 
trayerva-root, or the like; and when it is over, there 


ſhould be gm a few doſes of ſome gentle purge, as an 
Bleeding is 
Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 


infuſion of rhubarb and ſena, or the like. 
unneceſſary in this fever. 
264. VVV | | 
EPHEMERA, or EyHEMERON, in Natural Hiftory, 5 name 
om by authors to a ſmall fly, called by us the dey. 
t is an infect found about the mouths of the Rhine, 
and ſome other rivers in Germany, and ſeems a ſort of 
middle ſpecies between the May-fly, common with us, 
and bred from the cadew worm, and the libella, or 


_ DRAGON-fly. It has four wings, two long, and two ſhort; 


two ſhort horns, fix legs, and two very long ſtraight 
hairs iſſuing from the tail. They are ſeen flying about 
the ſurface of the water about mid-ſummer, for three 
days, and no longer; they cat nothing, and their only 
buſineſs is to drop their eggs on the ſurface of the water, 
after they have copulated. Theſe eggs, ſinking to the 
bottom, produce a fort of worms, or maggots ; theſe 


length. When the worm is come to its full growth, it 


| morning, and there iſſues from it this fly, which lays 


| 


a ſpur, 2 pain in the right kypochondrium. The face is red and 


urine is of a deep orange colour, and depoſits a reddith | 


have had any habitual diſcharge of blood ſtopped upon | 


water, or by violent paſſions, particularly | 


its eggs, and dies about fix o'clock the ſame night; fo 
that the life of the creature in the fly-ſtate is only about 


five hours. Swammerdam, Hiſt. Inf. oh 
Though Swammerdam ſays, that the life of this crea- 

ture is no more than five hours, yet his own account 
plainly ſhews that it really lives three years; for it is cer- 
tainly as much alive in the worm-ftate as when after- 
wards it becomes a fly. Baker's Micr. 1743. p. 305. 
of the neuroptera order, diftinguithed by two gibbous 

tail. He enumerates eleven ſpecies of this genus, diftin- 
guiſhed by their different colours, and the number of 
hairs m their tail; ſome having two, and others 
three, z1 | | 


flowers which open and expand themſelves at ſun-rifing, 
and wither or cloſe up again at his ſetting. Such are the 
| dent-de-lion, vulgarly dandelion, and diverſe others, _ 
EPHEMERIDES, in Aftronomy, tables calculated by aſtro- 
nomers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for 
every day at noon; that is, the places wherein all the 
lanets are found at that time. 3 


It is from theſe tables that the eclipſes, conjunctions, 5 


and aſpects of the planets, are determined; horoſcopes, 
or celeſtial ſchemes, conſtructed, & c. | 
Me have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heck- 
| erus, Mezzaracchis, Wing, De la Hire, Parker, &c. 
8 


cæa, or ſatellites of Jupiter, which are of good uſe in 
determining the longitude. | | 

In England the Nautical Almanac, or Aſtronomica! 
Ephemeris, publiſhed annually by anticipation, under the 
direction of the Commiſhoners of Longitude, is the moſt 
conſiderable. See ALMANAC, 

In France, celeſtial Ephemerides have been publiſhed by 
M. Deſplaces, every iten years, ſrom 1715 to 1745: 
they were afterwards continued by the abbe Caille, with 
many additions; of which an account may be ſeen in 
the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences for 1743. The 


from the beginning of the preſent century, a kind of 
. ephemeris, under the title of Connoiſſance des Tems, 
EPHEMERUM. See SPIDER-1wort. | 
EPHESIA, in 44thology, a feaſt inſtituted at Epheſus, in ho- 


nour of Diana. 


| EPHESTIA, in Mythology, a feaſt celebrated in honour of 
Vol. II. 13 W he doctor often changes this | 
> 8 15. | | 


Vulcan, in which three young lads un for @ prize. = 
4 | EPHES'IRIA, 


4 


riſes to the ſurfice of the water about fix o'clock in the 


EPHEMERA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, makes a diſtinct ee f 


protuberances above the eyes, erect wings, and briſtly 


EPHEMERA, is allo applied among Botaniſis, to a kind of 


8. Caffini has calculated ephemer:des of the fidera medi- 


Academy of Sciences have likewiſe publiſhed annually, 


n rr 
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. EPHIPPITES. See HirpuriTes. | 
EPHIPPIUM, Egimrmioy, in Anatomy, a part of the SPHE- 
__ NoI1DEs, called alfo ſella equina and ſella turcica., 

_ EPHOD, TDN, derived from N, aphad, 10 clothe, a 


It is alſo expreſſed in the ſecond book of Samuel, vi. 14. 


with a linen #phod; whence ſome authors have conclud- 


EPHORI, Eo, magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Sparta, 
to balance and check the power and authority of the 


troul the power of the conſuls. 


The word is formed of the Greek, pops mtueor, | 
formed of the prepoſition ., and the verb epaw, to ſee; | 


decline into ſeverity and tyranny, or the liberty of the 


EPHESTRIA, were feaſts celebrated at Thebes, in ho- 


EPHESUS, temple of See Diana. ; 9 
EPHE TE, of eqmpt, 1 ſend forth, in Antiquity, a ſort of 


EPHIALTES, of «x: and amopar, I leap. See Incusus. 
 EPHIDROSIS, from eg:Spow, I feveat, in the Medical 


mon linen, mentioned in the firſt book of Samuel, ii. 
183 the other, peculiar to the high-prieſt, mentioned 


purple, of ſcarlet, and fine twined linen, with cunning 


| belotes, and by degrees drew the whole adminiſtration 
into their own hands. On certain occaſions, they ex- 


EPH 
nour of Tyreſias. 


magiſtrates among the Athenians, inſtituted by king 
Demophoon, to take e of murder, man- 
laughter, and chance-medley. 

Their number was one hundred, whereof fifty were 


Athenians, and fifty ie '1 ok they were not admitted to 
fifty years of age. Draco new | 
it, 


the poſt till upwards o 
modelled it, excluded the Argians out of it, and made it 
to conſiſt of fifty-one Athenians, each above fifty years 
of age: Ubbo Emmius de Rep. Athen. ſays, he trans- 
ferred to them part of the juriſdiction of the Areopa- 

ites. See AREOPAGUS. 


Writings of the Ancients, a word uſed to expreſs a ſweat, 


ſometimes flight, and not critical; and at others, a ſymp- 
tomatic one, appearing only on the head, neck, and 
\ breaſt. Theſe are both bad ſymptoms in many diſeaſes, 
— by the injudicious for 

. ſigns, and forwarded by hot medicines, to the de- 
ruction of the patient. See SWEAT and SWEATING. | 
EPHIPPIA; of e and ie, horſe, denoted certain cloths 
or houſings, which were faſtened on a horſe by a girth or | 
ſutcingle, in ancient Greece, before the uſe of ſaddles 


though they are often miſta 


were known. They were compoſed of different mate- 
rials, as leather, cloth, and the ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
ſometimes adorned with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. 
Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 41. 


facerdotal garment, in uſe among the ancient Jews, fup- 


poſed to have been a kind of linen alb, or ſurplice, wore | 


by perſons of diſtinction, of various characters; the 
ſame with what the Latins call ſuper-bumerale. 
It is very hard to ſay preciſely what the ephod was; and 


had ſleeves, others deny it. The generality agree, that 
down to the feet behind. | | N 

There were two kinds of ephods; the one, common to 
all who aſſiſted in the temple, being only made of com- 


Exod. xxviii..6. 15. to be made of gold, of blue, and of 


work ; having two ſhoulder-pieces, with a curious girdle 


of the ſame matter, whereon were two onyxes, with the | 


names of the children of Iſrael engraved thereon. 


that upon the. removal of the ark of the covenant from 
the houſe of Obed-Edom, David danced for joy, girt 


ed, that the ephod was alſo a regal garment, worn on ſo- 
lemn occaſions. 5 | 


kings; as at Rome, there were tribunes created to con- 


whence «gopog, q. d. inſpector, overſeer. 


Lycurgus, being ſenſible that a perfect underſtanding be- 
tween the prince and the people, was the baſis and 
foundation of both their happineſs, to maintain that 
good underſtanding, eſtabliſhed ephor:, or inſpectors, as 


a kind of mediators, who ſhould have an eye to the mea- 
balance between them, that the regal power ſhould never 


eople run into licence and rebellion. 


is is the account of their inſtitution given by Hero- 


dotus and Xenophon. Her. lib. i. Xen. de Rep. Lacedem, 
The authority of the ephori was very great: they pre- 
ſided in popular aſſemblies, collected their ſuffrages, de- 
clared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces that ſhould be raiſed, 
appointed the funds to maintain them, and diſtributed 
rewards and puniſhments in the name of the ſtate : they 
likewiſe held a court of juſtice, enquired into the beha- 
haviour of all magiſtrates, inſpected the education and | 
conduct of youth, had a particular juriſdiction over the 


pelled, and even put to death the kings; and aboliſhed 


E 
| 


there is room enough for the interpreters to be divided | 
about it. The only point they are agreed upon is, that 
it was an upper garment worn over all the reft, immedi- 
_ ately under tue pectoral or breaft-plate. Some hold it 


it was very ſhort, though ſome maintain that it hung | 


ſures and conduct of both ſides, and preſerve ſo equal a 


EPHYDRUM, Eero, in Botany, a name 


to any gentle fever, or feveriſh complaint; and by 


EPIBATA, Eaicaſas, among the Greeks, marines or fol. 
diers who ſerved on board the ſhips of war. They were 


EPIBATERION, a poetical compoſition, in uſe among he 


_ baterium, of e , T go abroad. At going away the 
EPIC poem, an heroic poem, or a poem reciting ſome great 


Such are the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer, the Aneid ot | 


| 


poſe; which circumſtance, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhes l 


as the 


1 


EPHYDOR, erde, in Antiquity, 


and defendant with equal water hoy 


PIALOS, from tes, gentle, and aag, ſea, in the Met 
cal Writings of the Ancients, the name of 1 fever, in which 


while he at the ſame time ſhivers with cold. It has by 


ended with an addreſs by way of compliment to his fe- 


of Milton, and the Henriade of Voltaire, which are the 


ESI 


or ſuſpentled the power of the other ma 


them to account at pleaſure. Ape a 
all his conqueſts, which even ock wn def | 
king of Perſia, ſtopped, and turned back n the ; 
ference to the ephori, when they recalled hi Out of &, 
Tome authors deny, that the epbori were eftbli 1 
ycurgus, dating their origin 1 © 
that legiſlator. | . 30 fears aſter the ume > 
Thus Plutarch, in his Life of Cleomen 
inſtitution to Theopompus, king of Spa 
confirmed by the authority of Ariſtot 
The ephort were five in number, and annual choſen hy 
the people out of their own body. T e oy 
minated-from the firſt election of theſe m * * 
the Lacxdemonian armies took their dez fen ad 


rincipal pheri, as th names from tha 
DOD -a Phor!, oſe of Athens did from their fig 


es, afcribes the; 
Ttay Which is 1 
le. Polit, li, y 


: an officer in th 
nian cvurts of juſtice, who was to provide the 1 


r-gla 
glaſs was run out, they were not ee 2 bs K 1 
farther; and thereſore we find them very Rt 75 ＋ 
loſe or miſpend one drop of their water. Whill th 
laws quoted by them were reciting, or if any other by 
fineſs happened to intervene, they gave order that re 


glaſs ſhould be ſtopped. Pott. Archzol. Gree Ii, 
cap. 21. lib. i. p. 118. | „b.. 


given by ſome 


of the Greek writers, to the plant now called equiſetun, 
hg 


or HORSE-farl. 


the patient Jabours under a preternatural internal heat, 


ſome been called the /hivering-ſever ; and the Romars 
named it guercera. Galen ſays it proceeds from a put. 
fied acrid phlegm. The word is, by ſome, alſo applied 


others, to the cold or ſhivering fit preceding a feyer, 
Hippocrates calls by this name that peculiar fever which 
attends young women, whoſe menſes ate ſtopped by 
taking cold, or other accidents, _ Ee | 


armed in the ſame manner as the Iand-forces, only that 
more of them wore full or heavy armour. Pott. Archedl, 
Graec. tom. ii. P. 140. | . 


ancient Greeks. When any perſon of condition and 
quality returned home after a long abſence or journey, 
into another country, he called together his friends and 
fellow-citizens, and made them a ſpeech, or rehearſe! 
them a copy of verſes, wherein he returned folemn 
thanks to the immortal gods for his happy return; and 


low-citizens. N 
Theſe verſes made what the Greeks call «m/Ca7ypuy, el. 


had another, called apobaterium. 
and ſignal tranſactions of a hero; called allo epopers. 
Virgil, the Gieruſalemme of Taſſo, the Paradiſe Loſt 


rincipal poems of the epic kind. Wy 
An 4 ee dee e Boſſu, is a diſcourſe invent- 
ed with art, to form the manners, by inſtructions di 

iſed under the allegory of an important action chte! 
in verſe, in a probable, entertaining, and ſurptilng 
hone poem is diſtinguiſhed from comedy, in that 
The epic poem is diſtinguiſhed from comedy, in 3 
action of the latter is not important, nor 15 related Fe 
poet, but ated by the perſons introduced for that pu! 


from tragedy. It differs alſo from tragedy in — — 
or concluſion; which, in oy latter, is generally un 
tunate, but never ſo in the former. : 
Nor is it a philoſophical poem, as that of t : 
the Creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor reap 15 i 
culture, or the like, as the Georgics of Vi's! Her 
poems not being intended to form the rg bo = 
that the inſtructions they contain are naked, voy 5 , 
direct, without any diſguiſe or allegory Whic mg 
circumſtance likewiſe diſtinguiſhes it from a lte * 
morality, written in verſe; or a ſimple gr 2 
harſalia of Lucan, the Punic War of 4 
the Civil Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, ow 1 pom 
fined to one important action, diſtingu! ee life, a 
poem which relates all the actions of a 5 yeh Le 
the Theſeid and Achilleid of Statius, which are 
roperly call heroic poems. | 1 Maden 
M. de la Motte, indeed, in his controverſy with — 1 


6 


T ES 46d "Ant. oa. Swe a®- a0 
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5 „ ſ(ubiect of Homer, maintains, that the 
ber en px amy” juſtly be made the ſubject of roy 
whole oþ nd even that the Lutrin of M. Boileau might 
= "ah poem; but he ſeemed afterwards to re- 
oy -ommon ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion 
the ſenſe which may be annexed to the words 


the ſenſe which cuſtom has actually an- 


he poet ſpeaks or rehearſes things him- 


fell, withou 
x 3 would be properly epic poems; and ſo 
0 eis not an epigram, ſonnet, or madrigal, but would 
pr under that denomination : but this were wild. 

i effect the term eie poem is only attributed to a com- 
11100 whoſe ſubject is great, inſtructive, and ſerious; 
that only comprehends one ſingle principal event, to 
which all the reſt refer; which principal action is to be 
terminated in a certain ſpace of time, ordinarily about 
a year. It is true, all this is arbitrary; but the ſenſe of 
all words is ſo too; and in matters of language we muſt 

ded by cuſtom. Te 
12 la Morte had only pretended, that one might 
make a fine inſtructive poem on the whole life of a hero, 
or an agreeable and diverting poem on ſome humorous 
adventure, all the world would have been on his fide. 
But it is enough that cuſtom has not thought good to ap- 
Iy the term pre either to ſubjects of too much extent, 
and that are crouded with two many incidents no-way 
connected together; or to burleſque poems, as the Ba- 


ſoni, the Defaite de Dulot, the Lutrin of Boileau, rhe 


or the Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. | 

The cis poem, then, as appears from what was above 
obſerved. bears a relation or analogy to four things, 
kiltory, morality, fable, and poetry. To hr/ory, as both 
of them relate one or more actions; but then the actions 
of hiſtory are fingular, ſo that the epopceia is no hiſtory, | 
nor kind of hiſtory, #4 Hoh DO 7 5 
To more! philiſot hy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions 


diſtinguiſh it herefrom. e i 
But it relates entirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrict- 
ly a poem and a fable. Hg | | 

the nature of the epic poem is finely drawn by the great 
critic abovementioned : the epic poets, ſays father Boſſu, 
hive done that with regard to morality which the ancient 
heathen divines did with regard to divinity. The too 
great diverſity of divine actions and perfeCtions, ſo very 


to divide a ſingle idea of a ſimple eſſence, God, into ſe- 
reral perſons, to whom they attributed ſeveral names, 
Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. And, on the contrary, 


rutes for particular things, led the poets to collect into 
one lingle idea, or into one and the ſame perſon, and 
one apparently fingular action, whatever of that kind 
vas found in different perſons and different actions. 


ing only. 


tor inſtance, did or ſuffered ; but by propoſing what 


rune necetſari!y have done on the like occaſion : and 
__ it is that he ihews either the unhappy conſequences 
ga attending imprudent ſchemes or ill actions; or 
- © reward of good actions, and the ſatisfaction reſulting 
om 2 deſign laid in virtue, and conducted with pru- 


f | 
enument, the perſons and actions, however named, are 


a to be feigned, allegorical and univerſal, not hiſtorical 
and ſingular, = | | 


x: = poets, thus taking on them the office of moral 
3 "nc is, did not ceaſe to be divines. On the con- 
W - 'norality itſelf frequently obliges them to in- 
— "ah, |: geny in their works; as the knowlege, fear, 
of l hs 2 are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations 
= _ Che preſence of the divinity, and the 

ation 555 a perſonage was ſuppoſed to have in the 

obligeg the poet to make the action great and im- 


ortant, and ts haue; x : 
1 a 8 it tranſacted by kings and princes. 


Manner elevated ab 
equal, in ſome 
ono introduced 
gurative language, 


ad that ag o 
ruin the muc 


recourſe 


dove the common pitch of men, and 
mcalure, to the dignity of the divine per- 


with the majeſty of heroic verſe. 
Beba, h of the divine and miraculous might 
Kay witty, they were hereby obliged to have 
o Vera! rules to maintain the ſame. 


trachomyomachia of Homer, the Secchia Rapita of Taſ- 


Hudibras of Butler, the Rape of the Lock of Mr. Pope, 


for forming the manners; but the adtion and allegories | 


diſproportionate to our comprehenfion, 3 the latter 


the nature of moral philoſophy, which never preſcribes | 


Iu Ariſtotle, Ou coxaTerar · womors oven KC. | 
Toetry, ſays he, reaches moral philoſophy, not by relat- | 
in the manner of an hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, | 


ſome perſon, named as the poet thinks fit, would pro-| 


ence. 50 that in the epic poem, according to Ariſtotle's | 


obliged them to think and ſpeak in | 


Lo which end ſerves the poetical and | 
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Thus much the poets were Uriven to by the fubſtajit# of 
the things they had choſen for the matter of their poems 
and inſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſe> 
fully and methodirally, obliged them tv ſeveral other 
neceſſary rules. ee | 
The epic poem is intended morè for the manners and has 
bits, than for the paſſions. Theſe latter riſe all at once, 
and their violence is but of ſhort duration; but the habit 
are more calm and impreſſed, or quitted mote leiſurely. 


the ſpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer 
time was neceſſary than is required for tragedy, which 
is altogether for the paſſions, n 
This diſtinction has introduted great differetice bes 
tween tragedy and i, poety. The tragie violence res 
quires a more lively and animated repreſentation than a 
mere recital : accordingly, it is wholly thrown into 
action, and the poet never ſpeaks at all, as he does in the 
epopœia, where there are no actors. An epic poem, 
properly ſo called. ſhould be written in honouf of the 
country and religion of the author, between which and 
the hero there is a near relation, and thetefore he ought at 
leaſt to come'off in triumph. See farther of the nature 
of the epic poem under FaBLe; For its matter, ſee 
AcT1oN. For its form, fee NARRATION. For its ver- 
fification, ſee HexameTer. See alfo ManNers; CHa. 
RACTERS; MACHINE; &c. e | 
EPICALYMMA, a word uſed by ſome 6f the Old Writers 
on Shell-fiſh, and not well underſtood by their commens 
tators. | | | 


wrifl, in Medicine, a kind of remedy, uſually in form of 
a cataplaſm or plaſter, conſiſting of ſharp, penetrating 
ingredients, as garlick or onion, ſpider's-web, hellebore, 
camphor, Venice treacle, &a. applied round the wriſt, 
at the be nag of the acceſs of a fever, to prevent the 
_ growth of the ſame. | W 5 

EPIC AUMA, from , / burn, in Medicine, a cruſty 
ulcer that ſometimes happens to the black of the eye. 


funeral, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a poem, or poeti 
cal compoſition, on the death of a perſon. 
At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three 


buſtum or funeral pile, was called nenia; that engraven 
on his tomb, epitaph; and that ſpoken in the ceremony 


dions in Virgil, that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas. 


and aſſuage the painful ſenſation of a part irritated or af- 
flicted by it; ſuch are the roots of althæa, mallows, li- 
quorice; leaves of lettuce, mallows, water-lily, pur- 
ſlain; the ſeeds of flax, poppy, &c. See EMOLLIENTS. 
EPICHIREMA, ET:x«pnua, in Logic, an argumentation, 
confi ting of four or more propoſitions, ſome whereof 
are proofs of others, = 


ce jt is lawful for him to kill, as is allowed by the laws of 


« ſoldiers,” &. 
kill Clodius. 2 
EPICHIROTONIA, among the Athenians. It was ordain- 


carefully reviſed and examined ; and if any of them were 


be repealed. This was called πν.Jx si Twy vo, 
from the manner of giving their ſuffrages, by holding up 


Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 26. tom. i. p. 142. 
EPICHORDIS, from od, an inte/line, in 
name given by ſome to the meſentery. 1 
EPICLEROS, Ew:xanpes, among the Athenians, a daugh- 
ter that had no brothers, and therefore inherited her fa- 


ther's whole eſtate. See EPIDpIcAsfA. 


nouns, which, under the ſame gender and termination, 
mark, indifferently, two kinds of ſexes. See Gen- 
DER. | | 
Such, in Latin, is, 2 veſpertilio, & e. which ſig- 
nify equally a male or female eagle, or bat. 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh between epicmne and common. 
A noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it 
may be joined either with a maſculine or a feminine ar- 
ticle; and pine, when it is always joined to ſome one 
of the two articles, and yet ſignifies both genders. 
' EPICOLIC regions (from «91, ſupra, upon, and colon, the 
> x Lui, 


r EE SIS n 


Conſequently, the epic action could not be included in 


EPICARPIUM, E, formed of e en; And zapmrog, - 


EPICEDION, ET:4ndtoy, formed of t, upon, and And,, 


kinds of diſcourſes uſually made; that rehearſed at his 


of his funeral, epicedion, We have two beautiful epice- 
EPICER AST CS, Etixepe5 indy formed of «71 and xepaye 5 


vl I moderate, in Medicine, remedies, which, by their 
temperate moiſture, ſoften the acrimony of a humour, 


Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo may be reduced to 
the epichirema : ** "Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, 


& nature and nations, and by the practice of the beſt 
©* men; but Clodius way-laid Milo with that view, as 
« appears from his forming an ambuſcade before his 
„ country-houſe, and from his proviſion of weapons, 
Therefore it was lawful for Milo to 
ed by Solon, that once every year the laws ſhould be 


found unſuitable to the preſent ſtate of affairs, they ſhould 


their hands, See a farther account of this cuſtom in 


Anatomy, a 


'EPICCENE, Emixoirer, in Grammur, a term applied _— 


|. 
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Fut, fo called) a name given by Dr. Gliſſon to that ſpace 
don both ſides, over the colon- A | 
EPICRANIUM, in Avatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
; en are. covering of the head, divided by authors into 
ſeveral di 


de | forepart the frontal muſcles. 
N ASIS, in N is a gradual evacuation of ill 
umours in the 1 


2 1 muſcles, and t 


EPICRISIS, 'E@npiore, in Rhetoric, a clear and brief de- 


_ claration of the ſpeaker's judgment concerning the ſub- 
WE. jet in hand. us, ego fic flatuo, in opt imo imperator 


quatuor has res ineſſe oportere, & e. Vol. Rhet. lib. vi. 


S 775 05 
lic d REAN, a fe of ancient philoſophers, who ad- 

heted to the doctrines and opinions of Epicurus. 
Epicurus was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neocles, 
born in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, and con- 
ſequently 341 years before Chriſt. He ſpent his youth 
partly in the iſle of Samos, and partly at Teos, and did 
not return to Athens till he was eighteen years old: 


| whence he removed at the age of twenty-three to Colo- 


phon, and ſojourned in ſeveral places before he fixed 


Again at Athens, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age. 
8 He was the diſciple of Pamphilus the Platonick; and he 
ſtudied the writings of 1 Archelaus, Metro- 


dorus, and Democritus. He began to form his ſchool 


of his 


8 ife; though he afterwards removed to Athens, 
where he philoſophized chiefly in his garden, teaching a 


great number of diſciples, "who flocked to him from all | 
be cities of Greece and Aſia, and even from EgYPL | 
and who lived in common with their maſter. His | 


own life was exemplary, though it has not eſcaped ca- 
7 98 He died of the ſtrangury at ſeventy-two years 
age. 

: ob... and his doQtrine reverenced as an oracle; and as 
long as learning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rome was 

_ preſerved from the Barbarians 
of n continued eminent. 


and the whole month in which he was born was obſerved 


23 a perpetual feſtival. Cicero de Fin. lib. v. init. and 


Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. 2 


The noble port Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful 


ſyſtem of Apicurconiſm in fine Latin verſe, prefers its fa- 


- 


th r Epicurus to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes 
no ſcruple to ſay, he obſcured as much as the fun does | 
the other ſtars. It is ſaid he firſt taught grammar; till, | 


upon reading Democritus's books, he began to apply 
aa e e WY oo ie. 


From Democritus he learned the doctrine of atoms, or 
_ corpuſcles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his | 


phyſics. Clem. Alexand, Strom. 6. advances, that Epi- 
curus ſtole his chief doctrines from Democritus : but it 


Diog. Laertius aſſures us, he compoſed an infinite num- 
ber of volumes. Diog. Laert. in Prozom. lib. x. p. 26. 


This philoſophy conſiſted of three parts; canonical, xa- | 


yovixow 3 phyſical, guoixoy 3 and mize, ethical, which he ex- 
| plained briefly in three epiſtles. N | 


The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or 
rules of judging ; wherein, rejecting the uſe of logic, 
he eſtabliſhed the ſenſes, paſſions, and anticipations, as | 


_ the criterions, or judges of truth. 
The canons of ſenſe are the following four: ſenſe is ne- 


ver deceived ; and therefore every ſenſation, and every | 


perception of an appearance is true. Opinion ſucceeds 


enſe, and is ſuperadded to ſenſation, and capable of | 


truth or falſhood : all opinion atteſted, or not contra- 
dicted by the evidence of ſenſe, is true, and the con- 


trary opinion is falſe. The canons of anticipation are | 


_ alſo four: all anticipation, which is in the mind, de- 
pends on the ſenſes, by incurſion, proportion, ſimili- 
_ tude, or compoſition. Anticipation, or prenotion, is, 


as 1t were, the definition of the thing, without which | 


we cannot enquire, doubt, think, nor ſo much as name 
any thing. Anticipation is the principle in all diſcourſe, 
| as being that to which we have regard, when we infer 
that one thing is the ſame or different, joined with or 


disjoined from another; that which is not manifeſt ought | 
to be demonſtrated out of the anticipation of a thing | 


_ that is manifeſt. The canons of paſſion likewiſe are 

four : all pleaſure, which hath no pain in it, is to be 
embraced z all pain, that hath no pleaſure with it, is to 
be ſhunned; all pleaſure, which hindereth a greater 
pleaſure, or procureth a greater pain, is to be ſhunned 
all pain, which putteth away a greater pain, or pro- 
cureth a greater pleaſure, is to be embraced. 
In the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace or vacuum, 
and gravity, as the firſt principles of all things. The 
univerſe he taught, conſiſted 4 

| 2 


[ 


ferent muſcles. The head is covered with 2 
thin coat ; the hinder "os of this coat are called the 


ut the thirty-ſecond 


| 


the ſchool and diſcipline ; 
irth-day continued to be obſerved in Pliny's time; g 


atoms or corpuſcles, of 


— — 


3 
— . py -— 


* — 


is memory was greatly reſpected by his fol- | | 


— 2 —ꝑ— ũ — 


| | ous and effeminate life, and to baniſh the remorſe and 
3s certain he greatly improved and illuſtrated them. | ; 0 
wicked in their ſenſual purſuits. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. f. 


any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, but a contentment, en 


| 5 . | 1 
out entering into the queſtion, which Gulet 
| Rondel, and others, have exhauſted, it 15 certain, 


Thus Epicurus denied a providence, and es 


| ternal and innumerable laws of motion, to which Demo 


after obſerved, underſtand of mental, and others of car- 
The Epicureans have, in all ages, been decried for their 
ſeveral authors, particularly Cicero among the ancients 


and Gaſſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured Iy 
vindicate them from this charge; by ſhewing that the 


to ſignify an indolent, effeminote, an o_ 
ſon, who only conſults his particular and pris 


In effect, there were always two kinds of Epieureans; the 


Bayle, art. Epicurus. 


EPI 


various forms, magnitudes and wel W 
been diſperſed at random through b den which heving 
or ſpace, fortuitouſly concurred int 2 


Y Pts 
leſophy. eva gh 


Not that he denied the exiſtence of a God; on the e 
2 On. 


neath the Ma. 
fairs. th human x 


ery king 
Deity, * 


cippus and Demo. 


natural and moral adminiſtration of the 
though he adopted the notion of Leu 
critus, concerning the formation of the world 

tuitous concourſe of atoms, he rejected the 22 
FATE. In this particular, he abandoned the ſyſtems x 
atoms, and the neceſſitating deſtiny, ariſing from the a 


critus aſcribed the production of the wor! , 
tained the liberty of human actions. But 8 ers 
more abſurd than his reaſoning on this ſubject, N g 
his atoms a motion of declination, wherein he eſtabiihe 
the ſeat, ſource, and principle of free actions; pretendin 
that by this means, there were events independent of 5 
tal neceſſity. Before him, no other motion was Tg 
ted in atoms but that refulting from their weight 5 
their reflexion; the firſt of which was always in yer 
pendicular lines, and in vacuo ever the ſame; nor was i 
changed, except when one atom ſtruck agninſt another 
Epicurus on the contrary, ſuppoſed, that even in the 
midit of the vacuum atoms did ſomewhat decline from: 
the direct line; and hence, he faid, proceeded liberty, 
us alſo he accounts for the concourſe of various, ator; 
in the production of the world. Cicero has expoſed the 
abſurdity of this notion of declination in his book De 
Fato, cap. 10. See alſo De Fin. lib. i. cap. 6. | 
The theology of Epicurus was not only eſſentially de. 
fective in his diſbelief of providence, but likewiſe in his 
notion of the mortality of the ſoul, and rejection of a 
future ſtate. Death, according to his ſyſtem, was 4 
mere privation of ſenſe; when the body was diffolved, 
the ſoul was diſſipated, had no longer the fame faculties, 
nor was any longer moved, nor had any ſenſe. The 
ſoul was diſſipated into the principles and little bodies of 
which its contexture was compoſed ; and he argued this 
diffipation of the ſoul from its being compounded, and 
having a beginning. Moſheim has, therefore, juſtly ob- 
ſerves. that of all the philoſophers, the Epicurean en- 
joyed the greateſt reputation, and had undoubtedly the 
greateſt number of followers, becauſe their opinions 
tended to encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptu- 


terrors that haunt vice, and naturally incommode the 
138. 8vo. | os 8 3 

As to ethics, his firſt principle, or the ſupreme felicity 
of man, he held, was pleaſure : which ſome, as here- 


nal pleaſure. 


morals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe: 


pleaſure wherein their maſter Epicurus places the 5 
mum bonum, or ſupreme happineſs of this life, was 79 


A 


ſions, &c. | = 
This opinion ſeems juſt, and well-grounded ; but, vi 


tranquillity of mind, exempt from all tumultuatf pate 


1 under! 00 
in the common uſe of the word, Epicurean is ; 
ans d voluptuous PE! 
plea 


. . 5 — ö Lu; 
ſure, without concerning himfelf with any thing ſe 


ous. » 


rigid, and remiſs ; the rigid Eprcureans were thoſe ſtricti 
attached to the ſentiments of Epicur 
their happineſs in the pure pleaſures 0 
ing from the practice of virtue, 


ind, reſui!- 
f the mind, fe 5 


ſophy, part xiii. Gaſſendus de Vita & 


* 


550 s on the EPICYEMA, from uv, I conceive; a word uſed by Hip- 
45 cher 8 ich] - pocrates to fignify a fœtus, or a falſe conception, 0 
nee 0 or eq its deferent: mole coming on after the conception of a former oi re- 
p18 en ot the Greek ent, upon, and xuxNeg, ular foetus. - n Wake 
84 "| EPIDAURIA, Eau, in Antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
circle to ſolve the} | brated by the Athenians, in honor of Eſculapius. 
their different EPIDELOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates» for a youth in 
h ; they likewiſe invented a little the time of bis growth, from the age of ſeven to that o 
tions and retrogradations of the pla- fourteen. The ſame author alſo uſes u in a very dif- 
ich they call epicycle, has its center f ferent ſenſe, expreſſing by it the obſervable days in a 
ther greater, which is the ec-| diſeaſe, ſuch as the fourth, eighth, and eleventh, which 
indicate what fort of criſis is to be reaſonably expected 


' | center of the e icycle moves: carry- [ on the great critical day. - | 0 

ner fixed in its Akusnferenge, the cen- EPIDEMIA, EHU, in Antiquity, feaſts of Apollo at 
al the WAY» moving regularly along Delphos, and Miletus; and of Diana at Argos. | 

ce of we epicycle, when downwards, àc- Theſe feaſts bore the name epidemia (from ert, in, and 
m Fi order of the ſigns, and when upwards, SnuS-, People) becauſe theſe gods were imagined to be 
i | preſent on thoſe days among the people. Accordingly, 


is called the agogte, and] on the laſt day of the epidemia they ſang an nymn called 
9 G οπνο⏑τννπνιjẽõe, £0 bid them adieu, and ſet them forwards 


e the center off on their journey: 1 

. As thoſe gods could not be every where, and yet were 
honoured in man) different places, there Were times 
perl j allowed them to paſs from one place to another, to fe- 
heavens ſolid, the epicycle was a ſphere, ceive the vows of their adorers. See Scaliger, Poet. 
auh the moon, of the chickneſs iin. ep 4. * | 
ich ſometimes ſhewed it EPI OUEMIA were alſo private feſtivals, and times of rejoic- 

ing, when a friend, or 2 relation, had returned from A 

ion of the earth, Journey Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap - 20. tom. i. 


a circle whoſe center 1 
rele which bears it, an whic 


cle. i 
n eccentric 
- planets, an 


Y 
tence of and 
lanet 


e plan 


tref- 5 
The higheil point of the epicycle 
"loweſt the ber ig ; . 
b hoſe circumferenc cen 
is alſo called the deſerent of the epi-| 
rbit of the earth, according 


ens 3 but in that of Ptolemy, 


the phenomena of the motions of | p. 394- "Fo Ee | 
| 1 EPIDEMIC, Et:Þnweors denotes. a general or ſpreading 


u in order to rents 1 
« the planets more conſiſtent WI 0 ; | note 8 
pit of the earth, as an epicycle to the] diſorder, as A plague, ariſing from ſome corruption or 
t numbers of peo- 


4 have allixed the or 1 5 ue 
_—_ f the planets 3 planet ould proceed malignity in the air, which ſeizes gre? 


ie it is carried through its orbit round | ple in a little time. 5 : . 9 5 
« the fun 3 but 1s is far from anſwering their expeca- | - The word is Greek, formed of ect, and Inlase, pepulus, 
4 tons“ Wolf. lem. Math. tom. 11. L.. 301. people; ſuch diſeaſes running among all kinds of people, 
rn though a z ealous enemy of the motion of | of whatever age, ſex, quality, %c. as ariſing from a 
« the earth, d not make any aſtronomical tables that | common or general _—_ 3 
« ſhould but tolerably agree with obſervation, without The Latins call them populares morb!s popu'ar diſeaſes 3 in 
a ſuppobing the earth to move? not, though he called in oppoſition to thole called pe radici, which are only here 
« all the foreign and forced aſſiſtances of changeable ehi- and there, 4s ariſing from private or particular caules- 
4 cles, liable do continua incteaſe and decreaſe, and va- See SPORADIC, 85 | ; vo „ 
« riouſty inclined to the ecliptic.” De Chales Aſtron. | Epidemic diſeaſes differ from endemial 3 which imports 
Reform. lib. X. Cap. 1 fol. 383, e . diſeaſes peculiar to ſome particular country, region, or 
FEhiqclen have likewiſe been introduced by Dr. Halley} people; whereas epidemic diſeaſes are ſuch as arc peculi.r 


and Mr. Machin, to account for the inequalities of the] #9 certain ſeaſons. _ 1 | | 
Sch. dee Moon 55 pertinent to the preſent ſubject are the obſervations of 


WICYCLOID, zu Geometry, denotes 2 curve generated by | the celebrated Boerhaave on epidemical diſeaſes. We 
| the revolution of © point of the- periphery of a circle, muſt remark, ſays this authors that though every parti- 
along the convex ol concave part of another circle. cular diſeaſe of the fluids in various epidemical conſlitu- 
A point of the circumference of a circle, proceeding along | bons, appear to inattentive obtervers, the tame with re- 
a plane in a right line, and at the ſame time revolving on ard to their names, Ggns, and, in ſome meaſures in 
s center, deſcribes a cycioid. 1 | > | their conſequences 3 yet the ſame diſeaſes appearing 1 
And if the generating circle, in lieu of moving on aright | one epidemical conſtitution, differ exceedingly from thoſe 
line, moves along the circumference of another circle, roduced in another, with reſpeck to their obſcure na- 
whether equal or unequal, the curve deſcribed by any | tufes their appearances not obſeryable, except by the 
point im its circumſerence is called an epicycloid. judicious the various times of their increaſe, ſtate, coc- 
tion, criſis, effect, event, and method to be purſued in 


If the generating circle proceeds along the convexity of 

the periphery, it is called an upper, Or exterior epicycloid: their cure. Hence it is evident that they require a dis 

if along the coucavity, A /ower, or interior epicycloi . ferent adminiſtration of the non-narurals, different treat- 
This variety, however, in epide- 


In an epicycd-1d, the part of the circle the generating point | ment and medicines. 
f mical diſtempers, is ſo obſcure, that phyficians have not 


moves along, is called the baſe of the epicycloid - thus in 
Tab. Geom: fo. 58. DB is the baſe of the epicycloid, VI yet been able to deduce it from any abule of the non- na- 
its vertex 3 V B its axis; DPV half of the exterior epicy- turals; and yet there are many circumſtances that ren- 
(laid, made by the revolution of the ſemicircle VLB| cer it highly probable, that che cauſes reſide in the air, 
(which is called the generant) along the convex fide of the | but depend more upon the inexplicable variety of exha- 
baſe DB; as DP U 1s the interior epicycloid, formed by | lations contained therein, which by their mixture with 
the generant's revolving along the convex Gde of the | the fluids of the body, or their ſtimulus, injure the hu- 
baſe, | e 5 1 man machine, than upon any change in the ſenſible qua- 
he length of any part of the curves which any given lities thereof. But it is very ſurprifings that theſe epide- 
point in the revolving circle has deſcribed, from the time mical diſorders ſhould be principally propagated by con- 
it touched the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the | tagion, received from one, by ano! ier perſon unaſfected . 
verſed fine of half the arch which all that time touched Upon the invaſion of any unknown epidemical diſtemper, 
the quieſcent circle, as the ſum of the diameters of the | the phyſician will receive ſome information with reſpect 
Greles to the ſemidiameter of the quieſcent circle; pro-] © the cure; firſt by reducing the difiemper to fone 
ſecondly, 


vid 1 0 1 . | 
ded the revolving circle moves upon the convex ſide of | more known ſpecies, which 1t moſt reſembles 3 
tendency at the vernal and autumnal 


15 — __ but if upon the concave Gde, as the | by obſerving its tend che ver | 
De Hate was diameters to the ſemidiametet. | equinoxes, at which ſeaſons it is generally molt preva- 
3 15 IN 5 us a general propoſition for the meaſur- | lent; thirdly, by attending de the ſpontancous phano- 
di ae e W thus, the area of a cy- | mena, which precede, ACCOmpany) r follow, the reco- 
3 * 3 e either primary, or contraQed, or pro-] very or death of che patient, and the different ſtates of 
ud To area of the generaung circle; and alſo the the diſorder 3 ſourthly, K diligently remarking the be- 
of e Baie pod generated in thoſe curves, to the areas nefit or injury received, rom whatever the patients are 
ble the 8 of the circle; as che ſum of dou- unavoidably obliged to do, as from whatever is taken 
his na Ao 3 center, and velocity of the cifcu- into, Or diſcharged out of the body; fifthly, by com- 
nen be velocity of the circular motion. The aring the caſes of many patients labouring under the 

ion hereof, ſee in Phil. Tranſ, N? 218. \ gifteraper, at the ſame tune 3 Gxthly, by abſtaining from 


Sdbertcal epicycloid | : 
circle ge are ſormed by a point of the revolving | all remedies which are dubious, which exagitatés and in- 
, n its plane makes an invariable angle with the | duce à con iderable change in the humours, and there- 


plane of the circle on which it revolves. Meſirs. Ber-] by obſcure the genius of the diſeaſe. 
dances, duiy attended to, the cura- 


nouilli, 3 KY a : 
ane as we Nicole, and Clairaut, have demon- From theſe cxrcun! 
dead. 8 ral properties of theſe epicycloids, in Hiſt. | tive indication may be dilcovered. See Peftulential Dis- 
Vor 3 i EAsks. 
ee | 4K EPIDENDRA, 
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EPIDENDRA, from 7 upon, and Send por, tree, in Na- 
tural Hiſtory. a word uſed by Sir Hans Sloane, and ſome 
other authors, to exprefs thoſe plants which grow upon 


others, ſuch as the MisEETOE, which grows upon the | 
apple-trees, & . Thefe are more commonly diſtinguiſh- | 


ed by the name of paraſitical plants. See Doppes. 

EPIDENDRUM, in Botany. Sec VANILLA. 

EPIDERMIS, in Anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. 
The word is formed of the Greek eri, on, over; and 
egh Ein. bx | | oF 
Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the excrements 
of the derma, or true ſkin. Hippocrates is of opinion, 
it is engendered by cold; as on blood, broth, or the 
like, when cold, we ſee a pellicle formed. 


But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced at the ſame | 


time, and after the ſame manner, with the other parts : 


it being found in fœtuſes of all ages, in the womb: it | 
has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves; whence it is in- 


ſenſible. See CU rico. | 
EPIDICASLIA, Ez:S1x20:a, among the Athenians. Daugh- 


ters inberiting their parents eſtate, were obliged to. marry} 


their neareſt relation; which gave occaſion to perſons of 
the ſame family to go to law with one another, each pre- 
_ tending to be more nearly allied to the heireſs than the 


reſt. The ſuit was called er/Smreors Þixn; and the vir-| 


gin, about whom the relations conteſted, ex1S1xo;. Pott. 
 Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 24. tom. i. p. 147. 
EPIDIDYMIS, in Anatomy, a little, round body, on the 
back of each TEsTICLE; called alfo PARASTATA. 


The word is formed of eri, upon, and SiSuues, twin, 


_ tefticle, See FisTULA. | | 7 5 
EPIDO TES, from erde, I cauſe to grow, in Mytho- 
lacy, deities which were ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
growth of infants. | | | 
EPIDROMUS, of «7: and power, ee, in the Ancient 
Shipping, a ſail near the tern, which was the largeſt but 

one in the ſhip. 5 | | 
EPIG AA, Trailing Arbutus, in Botany, a genus of the de- 
candria monegyma claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 


flower hath a double empalement, the outer compoſed of | 
three, and the inner of one leaf, divided into five parts; 
the flower is of a falver-ſhape, and hath ten ſlender ſta- 
mina of the length of the tube. In the center is ſituated | 

' globular germen, which afterward becomes a depreſſed 
five-cornered fruit; with five cells, containing ſeveral] 


ſeeds. 'There is one ſpecies, a native of North America. 
 EPIGASTRIC region, in Anatomy, is a name given to the 
upper part of the ABDOMEN ; reaching from the carti- 
lago xiphoides, almoſt to the navel. 


' 


| | 
It is uſually divided into three parts: the ſides, or lateral | 
parts, called hypochondria; and the middle, the epigoſ| 


trium. | | | | 
There are alſo two eprgaftric veins, and as many arteries. 
The arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries; 
the veins diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external 


N 


| EPIGASTRIUM, of e714, upon, ind Sands: belly, in Ana-| 


tomy, the middle part of the epigaſtric region. 


 EPIGINOMENA, of 22g Holt, 1 ſupervene, in Medicine, 


are new ſymptoms which occur in the progreſs of a diſ- 
eaſe. See EPiPHANOMENA. „ 


EPIGLOT'TIS, of , upon, and yawrod, or Y r, 


tongue, in Anatomy, the cover, or lid, of the LARYNx. 


The epiglottis is a thin, moveable cartilage, made in form | 


of a leaf of ivy, or a little tongue, and therefore likewiſe 


called lingula; ſerving to cover the cleft, or rima, of the 


larynx, called glottis. _ | 


Galen takes the eprg/ottis to be the principal organ, or in- 
ſtrument, of voice; ſerving to vary, modulate, and ren- | 


der it harmonious. | | | 

Its baſe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of the 

cartilago ſcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned to- 
Wards the palate. It is only ſhut by the weight of the 

piece in ſwallowing; though not fo exactly, but that a 

crum, or a drop, ſometimes eſcapes through the trachea. 
_ FPIGLOUTIS, a word ufed, by ſome of the old writers 
in Medicine, to expreſs the upper part of the buttock. 


 EPIGONATIS, a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the 


PATELLA. 


EPIGONIUM, FE, ſortov, a muſical inſtrument among the | 


ancients, with forty ſtrings, fo called from its inventor 
Epigonius, a native of Ambracia, a city of Epirus. Mem. 
Acad. Inſcript. vol. v p. 167. 
EPIGRAM, in Poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, treating only of one thing, and ending with ſome 
oint, or lively ingenious thought. & | 
he word is formed of eaiſpappua, inſcription, of eaiſpa- 
o+4v, to inſcribe, or write upon. | | 
' Epigrams then, originally, ſignify inſcriptions, and they 
derive their origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the 
ancients on their tombs, ſtatues, temples, triumphal 
arches, &c. See INSCRIPTION, ; 


* 


character of this kind of poem. 


throughout the whole poem, without laying the whe 


to denote, among the French, an epigram void of ſalt ot 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the madrigal. See Polxr. 


veins. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. Ne 57. fig. 6. Te 
| | ber of verſes, and the cloſe. 1. By the number of verſes, 


_ drigal. 


the productions of poetry; and it is in general rather 


epigram. 


EPIGRAPHE, F:ſpagn, Super ſcription, 


EPIGRAPHES, Emryeegsts, among tb 


E p 


| Theſe, at firſt, were only ſimple monograms | | 
increaſing their length, they made them in u | ho! 
the more eaſily retained : 'Herodotus = ©, ty kep 
eee to us ſeveral of them. oben, by | 
uch little poems retained the name of ac.» Gr: 
ter the deſign of their firſt inſtar? * 
people began to uſe them for the relation 1 _ of + 
and accidents, the charaQterizing of perſon; ale fag | bod 
The Greeks confine their epigrams to a bare ke of | 
pals; for though, in the Anthology, we den wn cow tim 
meet with a very long one; yet, ordinari} LAN then 
exceed ſix, or, at moſt, eight verſes. B 


The Latin 


not always ſo ſcrupulous, an 
— theſe 3 5 
I. le Brun, in the preface to his Fü, 
 epigram a little poem, ſuſceptible of al Lees 0 y 
and ending with a live 95 juſt, and unexpected g Ju 0 
which are three qualifications eſſential tg the Rh, 
particularly the firſt and laſt of them, viz, "ks 
the point or cloſe of the epigram. "Jo Uk 
To attain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in t 
poem, and that to be purſued in the conciſeſt term 1 
ſible. Authors are much divided, as to hy 


do lo pe? 
$ Were call 


the length th 


epigram 18 to be confined to: the ordinary limits are from 3 
two to twenty verſes; though we have inſtances bok fat 
among the ancients and moderns, where they extend a a 


fifty. But ſtill it is allowed, that the ſhorter the hetts Ti 
and more perfect, as it partakes more of the nature ky 
2 : The point or turn 11 
quality much infiſted on by the critics, who require the 
epigram conſtantly to cloſe with ſomething poignant inf an 
unexpected, to which all the reſt of the compoſition i þ: 
only preparatory. Others there are, who exclute 9. 
point, and require the thought to be equally fc 


ſtrefs on the cloſe: the former is uſually Martia! prix 
tice, and the latter that of Catullus. Which is the mot 
beautiful and perfect manner, is diſputed by a third dl 
of critics. a | 

The Greek epigrams have ſcarce any thing of the point 
or briſkneſs, of the Latin ones: thoſe collected in the 
Anthology, have moſt of them a remarkable air of tate 
and ſimplicity, attended with ſomething juſt and wity; 
ſuch as we find in a ſenſible peaſant, or a child that hay 
wit. They have nothing that bites, but ſomething tha 
tickles. ough they want the ſalt of Martial, yettoa 
good taſte they are not infipid ; except a few of then, 
which are quite flat and fpiritleſs. However, the gere- 
ral faintneſs, and ys of the pleaſantry in them, has 
given occaſion for a Greek epigram, or epigram d la Grequ, 


ſharpneſs. „ e 
It is principally the point that characterizes the iran, 


7 ee a a. Gant a;  hane A. 


In the modern verſification, as obſerved by F. Mourgues, 
the epigrom and madrigal are diſtinguiſhed by the nun- 


which in the modern eptgram does not go beyond eight, 
nor in the modern madrigal, comes ſhort of fix ; and, % 
In that the cloſe, or period, of the epigrom, has always 
ſomething more lively and ſtudied than that of the n. 


The epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable, of al 


effect of good luck, than of art, to ſucceed therein 
The finefle, and ſubtilty, of the ep am, M. Botleau 58 
ſerves, ſhould turn on the words, raticr than the though; 
which ſeems very little to the credit of this kind oben. 
poſition, as it reduces it to the nature of er. or | 
equivoque. F. Bouhours confirms the hint, 11 adding 
that the equivoque is what uſually {hines the moſt in ft 


One great beauty of the epigram is, to leave cars 
for the reader to gueſs, or fupply. Nothing pe - 
mind ſo much, as to find ſomething of itſelf int 5 
jects preſented it; nor does any thing diſguſt 1 — 
than to preclude it from ſhewing and exeFcibilg 4 4 

it values itſelf for. Segrais. . 

The epigram admits of great variety of ſubjects: _ _ 
made to praiſe, and others to ſatirize, Whic 1 
much the caſieſt; ill-nature ſerving inſtead of . 
wit. Boileau's epigrams are all ſatires on one 07 715 
Thoſe of des Reaux are all made in honour clogs 
friends; and thoſe of Mad. Scudery are fo wa * 
The epigram being only a fingle thought, it — , 
diculous to expreſs it in a great number 0 ie 
muſt have its unity like the drama. The comer) 


action for its ſubject, and the eig ram Nog of 


©. :2 ime when, 
a building, to ſignify its uſe, occaſion, the tim 


and the perſons by whom it was built. 


ficers that rated all thoſe of whom taxes 


E Pp 


5 5 mY N 115 
| | required, according to every man's ability, | 
Relic accounts, and proſecuted ſuch as were 
nd with their contributions. Potter, Archzol. 


+ can, 14. tom. i. p. 81. 3 
Grz « 2 8595 0 e716 eve, I ſurpriſe, or ſeixe Hold 


d ot 
yen | FeILEPSY\ 44% 1 convultion, either of the whole 
„ af of ont) The of its parts; attended with a deprivation 
1 Icke ke « and underſtanding; and returning from 
con. 5 to ume 5 oo e faite fuckneſs, becauſe 
l they In Engliſh 2.15 et J The Latins 


ttacked by it. 
fall down when A oY * 
* Ne morbus, becauſe when any * was ſeized 
$ ve call in a comitia, or aſſembly of the Roman peo- 


leſs, 1 ea 7 preſentiy broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it 
5 


6 preſage. 2 
oy nk Ne os ſacer, as ſuppoling it ſent by way 


phe: of immediate puniſhment from ber Pong morbus ca- 
gran; Aut; others Herculeut, * 25 eifica, c. 5 
y, and The epilepſy 15 generally preceded | 3 og 
neſs, pain of the head, dullneſs, giddineſs, * ps : 
in the ears, dimneſs of fight, palpitation of the heart, 7 ur ors 
8 ro. ſleep, difficult breathing, inflation of the 1 5 wit 
th the wind, the evacuation of gieat quantities of t A TS 
© from ale complexion, coldneſs at the extremities, and a ſen- 


„ bot ſation of cold air, 


| ; f d. . * F<: , 
bo N ſeized with this diſorder, falls inſtantly 


re 2nd and ſuddenly down; or rather throws and precipitates 
mn ib himſelf violently to the ground. When down, he grinds 
re the his teeth, foarns at the mouth, makes an unuſual note, | 
nt ant and frequently ſhakes his head; his arms, legs, neck, 
tion ig back, Kc. either becoming rigid, of variouſly diſtorted ; 
de the his thumbs are drawn on towards the palm o his hands; 
fuſed and as all the parts are in à violent contraction, there is 
Whele frequently an involuntary flux of urine, ſeed, and fecal 
> PING matter. After ſome time he returns to himſelf ; only 
e moſt retaining a head-ach, heavineſs, wearineſs of the limbs, 
d clas &c. : 8 
Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into 
point, three degrees ; the firſt, or loweſt, is much the ſame with 
n the the higheſt degree of a vertigo. _ 3 
f eaſe In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticu- 
Witty; lations; and the ſenſes, both external and internal, ei- 
at has ther remaining, or being tranſported into a delirium, they 
8 that dance, fing, laugh, weep, talk idly, ſhriek, and beat their 
et to: breaſts. Sometimes they remember all after the fit is 
them, over, and ſometimes nothing at all of what has paſſed. 
Bets In the third degree, which alone is ordinarily called the 
n, bus epilepſy, they loſe the uſe both of reaſon and ſenſe; fall, 
Taqu, or fling themſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and 


alt or bite their lips, with the other circumſtances above re-| 


lated. Thoſe affected with the ſecond degree, have been 
gran, often ſuppoſed to be p»/ſeſed by the devil. See Dx Mo- 
. NIAC, 5 IE 


gues, The paroxyſms, according to the diverſity of cauſes, are | 
longer or thorter, and fewer or more frequent. Some 


num- 


erlez have obſerved that they generally return at ſtated periods, 
Eight, 28 on certain days, hours, or months, or on the changes 
Nd, & of the moon, elpecially at the new and full moon; but 
[ways there is reaſon to think, from later obſervations, that this 
_ 16a vulgar error. Sce LUNATICS. | 
Women are uſually ſeized with theſe paroxyſms at the 
time of the return of the menſe. ; and what is moſt ob- 
fervable is, that they are frequently occaſioned by feem- 
angly flight cauſes; commotions of the mind, a colder 


plication of the mind to any thing, and, finally, the uſe 
of venery often bring on theſe fits, Infancy and youth 


often goes olf at the time of puberty : it more frequently 


eſpecially if th 


gee hits continue long, and return frequently, there 
ne proipect of relief; and it is a very unfavourable 


cep. 


ONE of this diſeaſe, Boerhaave attributes to too 
n acdion of the brain on the motory nerves, and none 


on t Far; : 
0 wy lenfative ones. Some are pleaſed to account for 
» 170m the abundance 


the animal ipirits, 
regular motions, 


unction from 
f 2 ſyncope, and a 1 7 
wollea as o) Pe, poplexy, which take away 


ll as Ve 
PLExY, s ſenſe. See SYNCoPg, and Apo- 


The cauſe of t. 
ture of n 


and giving them extraordinary and ir- 


aal marrow, 
ence alſo the 


tought on by © 


w. The cauſes are very various, and 
alſeaſe varies in its ſpecies and appear- 
t tercible and mortal epilepſies have been 


aſcending in a kind of ſteam towards | 


ſeaſon than ordinary, the uſe of ſtrong liquors, cloſe ap- 


attacks men than women, and is very difficult of cure, 
Fact. © 90 patient is more than twenty years of age; 
and after forty a cure is hardly to be expected. When 


ſymptom, when the patient is ſeized with the fits in his | 


of ſharp humours mixing with 


ed is terrible diſorder appears to be a ſtric- 
the { membrane which ſurrounds the brain and | 


are the times of life moſt ſubject to this diſorder, which | 


and directions; whence ariſes its diſ-| 


«ternal violence, by blows, wounds, frac- 


7 ary E 
4 * FS * * 
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tures,” and depreſſions of the cranium. Theſe att geties 
rally preceded by pains of the head, and a torpor of the 
ſenies; and in theſe, after the patient's death, corrupted 
blood or ſerum is always found either between the dura 
and pia mater, or between the dura mater and cranium. 
Chronical epilepfies, returning at ſtated periods, are alſo 
frequently occaſioned by certain acute bony protuberances 
ariſing internally in the baſis of the cranium, and ſome- 
times in the lateral ſinus. It is eaſy to ſee that this ſpe- 
cies of epr/epſy is incurable z yet medicine can do great 
ſervice in it, by keeping the brain in ſuch a condition, 
that its preſſure on theſe protuberances may not be enough 
to produce a violent fit. | 

Polypoſe concretions in the jugular veins, and obſtrue- 
tions of the ſinuſes of the dura mater, are alſo cauſes of 
incurable epilepſien. The paſſions of the mind alfo, as an- 
ger, fear, and the like, contribute greatly to bring on 
epilepfies, as they act immediately upon the nervous parts, 
and either conſtringe or dilate them preternaturally, 
which cannot be done very often without inducing a bad 
habit. Infants are often rendered epileptic either from 
ſucking the milk of a nurſe in a violent fit of paſlion, or 
from the violent commotions of mind the mother was 
ſubjeCt to while pregnant. The terror of the ſight of 
one perſon in an epileptic fit, has frequently thrown an- 
other into the ſame diſorder; and it has been often 
known, that a ſtrong propenſity to venery, from a natu- 
ral redundancy of ſemen, being ſupprefied by chaſtity, 
has brought on this diſeaſe. Women have fallen into it 
from violent love alſo, and have, in that cafe, found their 
cure in marriage. Exceſſive drinking, intenſe ſtudy, 
worms, teething, and the infection of the ſmall-pox, &c. 
may be reckoned among the cauſes of this diſorder. 


M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an epileptic perſon, 


wherein, immediately under the dura mater, was found 
a deal of white, thick, viſcid, pituita, glued, and, as it 
were, incorporated with the membrane, thinks, that this 
might be the cauſe of the diſeaſe ; the exceſſive quantity 
of ſuch thick lympha, loading the brain, and obſtruct- 
ing its necefſary motions. The firſt cauſe, he judges, 
might be the ſpongeouſneſs of the dura mater, which 
imbibed the ſeroſities of the brain. Fo 

He adds, that he knew an epileptic perſon, who, upon the 
firſt approach of his diſorder, rubbed his forehead with 


his hand, and bent his head as far backward as he could, 


reſting it againſt a wall, and by that means ſecured him- 
ſelf againſt the convulſion. It is probable, that by this 
he gave a motion to the lympha, and drove it from the 
place which before it diſturbed. 


The epilepſy is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic l is $dio- 


pathic, when it ariſes merely from a diforder of the brain, 
or ſpirits; and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by fome 
other diſeaſe which brings it on. | . 
In the cure of an eilen, the firſt intention muſt be to 
correct and expel from the body the remote material 
cauſes of the diforder; ſecondly, to mitigate the ſpaſms 
of the dura mater, and nervous parts, by medicines of 
a ſedative aud corroborating nature; the former to chec 


and allay the violent motion of the fluids, the other to 


reſtore the due tone and natural elaſticity to the parts, 
the weakneſs of which, occaſioned by a, former ft, gives 
frequent occaſions for ſucceeding ones. Of the firſt kind 
are poppy ſeeds, or flowers, ſaffron, nutmeg, and the 
like; and among the chemical medicines, the /p1ritus ni- 
tri dulcts, when truly prepared. Of the corroboratives to 
be given in epileptic caſes, roſemary, rue, lavender, car- 


damom feeds, and ambergriſe, ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 


the oil of hartſhorn, made pure by frequent reCtifica- 
tions, are alſo greatly beneficial. Ihe decoctions of the 
woods, as guaiacum, ſaſſafras, and the like, are alſo good 
remedies ; and ſeveral epilepſi have been known to be 
perfectly cured by taking half a pint of a ſtrong decoc- 


tion of guaiacum twice a day, with a few drops of ſpi- 


rit of vitriol in each doſe, and making all the while a 


weaker decoction ſerve for the common drink. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, if there be a redundance of blood, to 


begin the cure with frequent bleedings. Cupping on the 
parts near the head is alſo of great ſervice, and ſome- 
times opening the jugular vein is necellary, by which 
alone patients have ſometimes been cured. 
But though theſe are the methods of cure, in ſome caſes, 
yet in others, where the diſeaſe has had a different ori- 
gin, very different means are required. When the diſ- 
eaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from a wrong formation 
of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. When it is 
owing to a debility, or too great an irritability of the 
nervous ſyſtem, ſuch medicines as tend to ſtrengthen 
the nerves may be uſed, as the Peruvian bark and ſteel, or 
the . anti-epileptic electaties, recommended by Fuller and 


Mead. The electary may be made by mixing an ounce. 


of powdered bark, and half an ounce of powdered tin, 
and as much of wild valerian rcot, with fimple ſyrup. 
| I 
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EPILESMON, from emiande, I cauſe to forget, a term uſed, 
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Dr. Mead directs a dram of an electary, ſimilar to this, | 


to be taken evening and morning, in the ep/lepſy, for the 


ſpace of three months. 'The powdered tin is added, be- | 


cauſe the epilepſy often proceeds from worms. 1 
When an epilepſy ariſes from an impure ſerum, lodged in 
the veſſels and membranes of the head; which too often 
happens from the ſudden drying up. of old ulcers, ſtop- 
ping of iſſues, or the like means; then the intention of 
cute conſiſts in the diſcuſſion, evacuation, and derivation 
of the ſerum to other parts. For this purpoſe cathartics 
are to be exhibited, and ſetons. Iſſues and bliſters are 
of ſingular ſervice. Nature has been known to cure epi- 
lepfies of this kind, by an eruption of pimples all over the 


body. And there is recorded in Willis a memorable in- 


ſtance of a girl, ſubject to frequent returns of epileptic 


fits; who, in one of them, happening to fall with her 


head into the fire, and ſo accidentally cauteriſing it, re- 
mained well ſo long as the ulcers diſcharged any thing; 
but when they dried up, the former fits returned, 
In epilepfies ariſing from violent emotions of the mind, in 
which acrid, bilious, and acrimonious humours are con- 
veyed into the nervous ſyſtem, the uſe of whey, mine- 
ral waters, and proper regimen, added to the Iweeten- 
ing powders, uſually produce a cure. Acidulated medi- 
cines are alſo highly proper, and fpirit of vitriol, or /pi- 


ritus nitri dulcis, are of very ſingular efficacy. When an 
epilepſy ariſes merely from pain, as that of the ſtone, the 


tooth-ach when violent, or ſpaſms of the ſtomach or in- 
teſtines, then elyſters of oil are of very great uſe; and 
after theſe, bleeding is uſually very proper. 
In the epilepfies of infants, ariling from gripes, corrupted. 
milk, or difficult dentition, great benefit is to be had 
from clyſters of milk, with a little Venice ſoap diſſolved 
in it. A ſew grains of cinnabar, given internally, often 
prove alſo of ſingular benefit; and mulk is known to be 
a remedy ſecond to none in theſe caſes. When eplep/ies 
are cauſed by worms eroding the inner coats of the in- 
teſtines, after the uſe of the common anti-epileptic reme- 
dies, the medicines for worms mult be given, and their 
uſe continued, till, by the ſymptoms ceaſing, there is 
"reaſon to think theſe pernicious animals are deſtroyed. 


When an epilepſy returns at ſtated periods, or at the | 
changes of the moon, the cauſe is uſually in the ſtomach | 


or duodenum, or its adjacent parts, the biliary ducts and 
pancreas. In this caſe therefore there ſhould always be 
a clyſter given, and afterwards a vomit, before the ex- 
pected fit. | | „ 
In the time of the paroxyſms of epilepſiet, people ought 
to abſtain from the uſe of ſubſtances that are too vola- 


tile, ſpirituous, fragrant, or fetid ; for all theſe fill the 
head with vapours; nor ſhould ſuch things be exhibited | 


as promote ſneezing or vomiting, ſince they derive the 
 humours to the head, and often recal the paroxyſms. 


The moſt uſeful means, in the fit, are to keep the pa- 


tient in an erect poſture, to rub his hands and feet. In 
all kinds of epilep/ces it is proper to abſtain from wine and 
malt liquors, and to drink only water. Opiates, and too 
volatile medicines, mult be very cautiouſly given to chil- 
dren, and perſons of tender habits; and when epilepſies 
return from the ſlighteſt cauſes, it is proper to abſtain from 
a load of medicines, and truſt to nature and a proper re- 


gimen alone. In this regimen the patient muſt abſtain ! 


From all ſtrong liquors, from great heat, or exceſſive cold, | 


of mind, and from buſineſs. Young perſons are to ab- 


ſtain from fruit, and all violent emotions of the mind | 


are carefully to be avoided. _ 55 „ 

Many phyſicians have preſcribed the root of the wild va- 
lerian, as a remedy which is alone capable of curing this 
terrible diſeaſe. Hoffman extols the uſe of ambergriſe 
in this diſorder. Oper. tom. iii. H 1. cap. 1. $ 4. as alſo 
of muſk, ib. $9. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the 
Tame quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made up 
into a bolus, and taken every night and morning. He 
recommends alſo the ſpirit of hartſhorn, or of ivory, ei- 
ther ſimple or ſuccinated. The decoctions of the woods 
guaiacum, ſaſſafras, ſantals, &c. are alſo uſeful, ib. < 4. 
He adviſes great caution in the uſe of opiates, in caſes of | 
children, and weak perſons. Ib. Cautel. Pract. $5, _ 
Sir John Colbatch has an expreſs treatiſe on the MIsLF- 
TOE of the oak, to prove that it is a ſpecific in this diſ- 
eaſe, | | | | 
The epilepſy has been ſometimes cured by ELECTRICITY. | 


by the old writers in Medicine, to expreſs loſs of memory, | 
EPILOBIUM, in Botany. See W1LLOw-hers, 
EPILOGUE, Eeirocus, in Oratory, &c, The peroration, 
or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe; containing erdina- 
rily a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. 
The word is Greek, exiaoſ2;, formed of the verb gut ſa, 
J jay after; the epilogue being the end, or concluſion, of 


_— 


Eeil.oGur, in Dramatic Poetry, is à 


Jus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret, fays the fcheliaf 


parts of the tragedy ; containing the unraveling 32 


act. | | 
EPIMEDIUM, in Betauy. Sce BARRFEN Von 
EPIMELIS, a name given, by the old writers in , 


1 as . 
EPIMETRON, of &T ty and Le pey, Nein te, in Arntionts 
« : "ry 


- provinces. The different kinds of ihings wherein it wx 


grain, that would neceflanily happen by travfportingit tg 


 EPIMORIOS, EmTiueptos, ſuperparticutar, of Hue, I divide 


proportion, or as number to number, which is the c. 


EPIMYTHION, Euler, in Rhetoric. Sce FABLE. : 
EPINENEUCOS, from veuw, I nod, in the old wriiers 0 


mon to hectic patients, and is called allo perineneneve 


EPINEPHELOS, of et and ve, ce in the writings 


EPINE UX des lombes, in Anatomy, a name given 
EPINICION, EIA, from £1, n, 4% 1! 


cap. 44. 
 EPINY CTIS, of 2: and yu, 


nant puſtule, | 0 
It is uſually of about the bignels of a Jar Lane 5 
ſometimes white, | PE 

ture of the humour it contains, 


, diſcourſe. | 


EPI 


audience, when the play is over, pf we ry Ureſſe 
perſonæ, or actors in the piece; e = 
reflections on certain incidents in the ſy - 
thoſe of the part of the perſon why Pede 
In the modern tragedy, the epilroue hs wy x 
of pleaſantry in it; intended, erhaps wh 
pailions raiſed in the courfe of the 5 1 
lend the audience away in good Nane 
far that deſign is good and laudable, wil 5 
pute: an ingenious author in the Spec ; 
to a merry jig on the organ, after a gor 
literate any impreſſions that might ha: 
by, and ſend the people away juſt as t 
In effect, though the epriogue, in this 
abuſe, yet has it the countenance of ies 
mans had ſomething of the ſame natule nd. 
another name. Their exodium was 4 kind er ata 
brought on the ſtage when the tragedy e 
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1he epilegue is but of modern date, much later than a 
. ERS 8 an fr 

| prologue. Many, indeed, have taken the exodium of 1h, 
ancient Greek drama for an epilague, becauſe Ariſtott ge 
lines it, to be a part rehearſed after the chorus bad $ 
for the laſt time; but, in reality, it 


ferent nature. 


rus had fung | 
Was ok a Gbite. a 
ma ; : (WIE dit. 
The exodium was the lat of the four 
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taſtrophe of the plot, and anſwering to eur laſt, or ich 
| | 1464 t 


N "Be ; Hein 
to a ſpecies of medlar, or, as ſome will hase jt, 0 2 kind 
of ſummer-apple. 


an allowance given the tax-patherers in the Ron! 
vinces, over and above the juſt quantity of wine or gran 
they were obliged to furniſh. The netten, or rer. 
meaſure, in different provinces, was dillereut, being 4. 
Ways greater in thoſe that were remote, than in the dem 


ven, made likewiſe a difference in the quantity allowed, 
The reaſon of allowing an epimetren, or over-meafure, 
was to make good the leakage of the wine, and walte of 


þ 
+ 


Rome. | | 
The provinces whoſe taxes were converted into money, 
and paid in ſpecie, were free from the cetron. 


an epithet given, by Galen, to certain diſſerences in the 
pulſes, with reſpect to their ineqality as to the time of 
their beating. All times, rythms, or modrlations of the 
pulſe, according to number, conſiſt, he obſerves, 0! 
equal, or unequal proportions. Ut equal, when the Wi 
time of the diſtention is equal to that of contraciion; 
and of unequal, when the one of theſe exceeds the other; 
and this inequality may be from certa 07 uncertam er- 
ceſſes. The certain exceſſes may be cither in multipe 


morion. Y | | „ | let 
EPIMULIS, of «mt, upon, and juan, hirie bent on the to | Li 
of the knee, a name given, by ſome anatonuts, to de te1 


patella, or knee-pan. 


Medicine, a word uſed to denote a ſort of unequal puts 


beating differently in the different parts of the tame ai- an 


* Sw - 5 1 . <p a if Fr 
tery; as when it nies ſtrongly againi. the two middle ke 
gers of the phyſician who feels it, and wearer at the ex- | 
tremes ; this ſort of pulſe is deſcribed by (en as comm 5 


, 4 Parity evnre b th — "IC U i 

of the Ancient Phyſicians, a term utc to xpreſs be 85 f 
matter ſeen floating in the urine in ſevers, &c. dee 
N E E A. o ETC 
: TTX by Wii TI 


„ to ceftall 


flow, and ſome other of the French autbers al 
mentioned by the old ea 


ſmall muſcles of the loins, not ee 

anatomiſts; but called, by Albinus, mer Ju 

Pere. | 1 bite, 15 
— 0 4 eaſt cence 

the Greek and Latin Poetry, denon, ELL üben ſe 

mony, or rejoicing, on occahon of 4 Vt WO 1. 

2. A poem, or compoſition, on the 5 1 

8 iT e's iin his Poœtles, 392 

liger treats expreſly of the epin,ʒ 18 115 bene! 

= zins he 

nicht, in the Wunde of! 80 

f PP ſed to expreſs a ſort 01 Milt. re 

Ancient Phyſicians, a term ute XP! de ne 


4 | as oat in 
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5 48 4 violent | 
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ſometimes black, accv7 a 
and always 
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EIPACTis, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for the hel- 


rpIPEDOMETRY, of e, us, foot, and erg, I mea- 


I 


EPIPHANES, of «a and gaivounry an epithet given to 


FPIPHANIA, a word uled, by ſome of the ancient phyſi- 


EPIPHANY, in Eclefa/trcal Antiquity, the feaſt of kings I 
1 double feſtival, of the firſt rank, ſolemnized on the 


21 


| it; when it is opened there is an 
n _ 8800 pram ic orwrk is found 
efflux Sy" attended with violent pain, and uſually 
wilhm; 1 in the upper parts of the body. This 18 the 
breaks 11 gives of the. epinyctis; but Paulus and 


account lerſand it rather to be a puſtule, which gives 


Aztius * in in the day, but is very troubleſome in the 
no grea Fa accounts, however, may be right, and it 


= ch firſt appear, and be moſt painful in bed. 
leborine, ot wild, or baſtard black hellebore. Rondele- 
e z 

tiu 
of ruptur e-wort. 

irt, in Mathematics, ſignifies the meaſuring of figures 
that and on the fame baſe. 


| rpPETRON, in Botany, a name given, by Theophraſtus 


and Ariſtotle, to a plant, ſuppoſed by many to be the 
(ame with the empetrum of Dioſcorides. But there is 
eat reaſon to doubt whether the epipetron of the two 
"Ider authors be the ſame plant; and whether, if they 
mean two different plants b this name, either of them 
aoree with the empetrum o Dioſcorides. Theophraſtus 
ſays, that his epipelron never flowers; and Ariſtotle ſays, 
that his epipetron grows on rocky places, and continues to 


grow alter it is taken up, as the orpin and ſome other | 


rlants will do. : 105 

PIPH ANOMENA, of er. and gur, ſymptom, in 
the writings of the Anaent Phyſicians, a term uſed to ex- 
es ſuch of the ſymptoms, in certain diſeaſes, as did 


not uſually appear till the time that the diſeaſe was ac- 


tally formed, called alſo epiginomena. 


ſupiter, becautc he manifeſted his preſence by lightning 
and thunder, &c. bf 


cans, to exprels the external habit of the body. 
fxth of January, commonly called twelſihß day, in ho- 


nour of the appearance of Jeſus Chriſt to the three kings, 
or magi, who came to adore, and bring him preſents; 


The feof? of Epiphany, now held in honour of the adora-| 


tion of the magi, had its firſt inſtitution among the 
Greeks, from a different object, viz: our Saviour's birth; 


and was called theophany, and epiphany, that is, appear- 


ance, and manifeſtation, of God. | 
Pope Julius, who reigned from the year 337, to 352, 


was the brit who taught the church to diſtinguiſh the 


feaſts of the nativity, and epiphany. Papebroch. Paral. 
ad Conat. p. 23. Ack. 88. Mai, tom. vii. | 


The word in the original Greek, S ν,jzf ſignifies ap- 
prarance, or apparition 5, and was applied, as ſome critics 


will have it, to this feaſt, on account of the ſtar which | 


appeared to the magi. St, Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
take the Epiphany for the day of our Saviour's ee 
when he was declared to men by the voice, Hic eff Filius 


meus dileclus, in quo mihi cemplacui : This is my beloved Son, 


in whom 1 am well pleaſed. And accordingly it is {till ob- 
lerved by the r and Ethiopians in that view. See 
Ludolph. Hiſt. /Ethiop. lib. xxi. cap. 2. Others con- 
tend, that the feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our 


Nariour, was held in diverſe churches on this day; which 
had the | 


our Saviour's firſt a 


And it mult be allowed, that the word is uſed among the 


ancient Greek fathers, not for the appearance of the (lar 


p be gs but for that ef our Saviour to the world. 
n which ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the word e1gavrea, epipha- 
ma, in his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, chap. i. ver. 10. 


mmanus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſt, lib. | 
was held in January. 


IN. cap. 2. and obſerves that it 
Upon which paſſag 


e, Valeſius, in his notes, endeavours 
to ſhew, that the hi : : t o 


the nativity. itorian meant by Epiphany the feaſt of | 


The heathen writers 
enſe, viz. to Expreſs 
earth, And the Chr! 


It, in the general 

SIND 0 to EXPrets | . 
eſtation, of the Deity, bes ne en en. 
IPHONI 


the appearance of their gods on 


0 F | a 0 . Pe 
ntentious * Ipornus, Acclamation, in Rhetoric, a 


tof EXCLAMATION hehe | 
rox, which is | 
adde alter a narrative, al ann, 


27 containing uſual! 
ſpoken of, 
„and render it mor 


uch is that of St. Þ. 
rejection of N * St, Paul 


© Cries out 


0 the d | | 
Such den 7 the wiſdom and knowlege of God! 
menno 7.0. Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of 


Vo. U. No 10 ing his daughter Iphigenia: 


orce ; 

e affecting to the hearers. 

4 „when, aſter diſcourſing of the 
Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles, 


Ne 110, 


| 


alſo uſes the ſame word as the name of the herniaria, 
a " 


denomination Epiphany, or appearance, becauſe of | 
ppearance on earth, as at that time. | 


uſed the word epiphania in the like | 


ſtians, after their example, applied 


or rehearſal of any thing remark- 
udject there a lively, cloſe reflection on the | 
| and intended to give it greater 


E 
| 


' FISTULA lachrymdlis; 


E pf 
Tuntum religio potuit ſuadere maln 


The epiphonema is uſually expreflive of the milder and 
more gentle paſſions, and is not ſo vehement and impe- 


„ tuous as EXCLAMATION. . | „„ ü 
EPIPHEOS, in Botany, the name given by the ancients to 


the DoDDER, or cufcuta, which grew upon the ſhrub they 
called phæos. This was the fide of the modern Greeks, 
deſcribed by Honorius Bellus. It was 4 cuſtom, among 
the old writers, to name the  cuſcuta, or dodder, from 
the plant it was found growing upon, as they ſuppoſed 
that it in ſome degree partook of the virtues of that plant. 
Thus that which grew upon thyme was called epithy- 
mum, and that _ the nettle, epiurtica, and that upon 
flax, epilinum; ſo of many others. 1 Q 
The ſhrub pheos was alfo called ſtzbe by Dioſcorides and 
Theophraſtus; and hence this dodder was ſometimes 


- called EPisT #fig, 


EPIPHLEBOS, of 84 and oN, a vein, in the writings 


of the Old Phyſicians, a term uſed to denote ſuch perſons 
as were lean, and of a hot temperament, and whoſe 
yeins, for that reaſon, appeared uſually very turgid an 


prominent in the hands, &c. , _ 5 5 
EPIPHORA, En:90pe, in Medicine, a diſcaſe of the eyes; 


conſiſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the 
matter of tears, occaſioned by the partial or total ob- 
ſtruction of the puncta lachrymalia, or the ſuccus la- 


chrymalis, or the ductus ad naſum, and accompanied, fre- 


quently, with heat, redneſs, and twitching. 


The word is Greek, formed of s@194p4uv, inferre, to draw 


or bring into, Becauſe of the pom — 8 
Pitcairn calls it à catarrb of the glands of the eye. See Cas 
TARRH. | EE | | 


* 


The internal cauſes of the epiphora, or rheum in the eyes, 


are, a relaFation of the glands of the eyes, and a too 


great acrimony, or ſharpneſs, of the ſerous humour ſe- 


parated thereby; which, fretting and vellicating the eye, 


_ draws an unuſual quantity of blood and lympha thereto z 


by which, at length, the cheek becomes excoriated, &c. 


Children are moſt liable to it, from the frequent uſe and 


{training of the glands of the eye in crying. | 
The external cauſes of the eprphora, are ſharp duſts, 
ſtreams, &c. entering the eye, and irritating the ſame z 


alſo a too cold and ſharp air has ffequently the like ef- 


fect. An inveterate epiphora often degenerates into a 


a. % 


The cure of the epiphora is, 1, By cauſing a revulſion, or 
derivation of the peccant humour, to ſome other parts, 
as by veneſection, cupping, bliſtering, or cathartics. 2. 
By correCting its acrimony by proper remedies. And, 3. 


By applying aſtringents externally. Lapis calaminaris is 


much commended.  _, | 
The term epiphora is uſed more generally to denote any 
impetuous influx of the humours, or an inflammation of 
the blood to any part of the body; and in this ſenſe is 
may be applied to any inflammatory tumor, | 


EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS plants, of ei, guaaoy, leaf, 
and omepue, ſeed, are the ſame with the capillaries, herbs 
which bear their ſeed on the back part of their leaves. 


See CAPILLARY. | 


EPIPHYSIS, Ege, in Anatomy, a leſſer bone, or bony 
ſubſtance, adhering, or growing to another, by the in · 


tervention of a cartilage. | | | 
The word is formed of the Greek, «mi, on; and Ovur, 
to grow, adhere. The Latins call it appendix; additamen- 
tum, adnaſcentia, & c. | 


he ſubſtance of the epiphy/is is rate arid lax in young 


children it is merely cartilaginous; But hardens as they 


row in age, and, at length, becomes quite bony. 


t is commonly laid down, that there is no regular arti- 


culation between the epiphy/is and the bone; though it is 
certain, that there is a reciprocal admiſhon of the heads 


or extremities of each, into the cavities of the other, 


See ARTICULATION. | e 
There are ſome bones that have no epiphyſes at all, as the 
lower jaw; others have no leſs than five, as the vertebræ. 
The deſign of adding epiphy/es to bones, was, to ſupply 
their defects, and render them longer and bigger at the 
extremes; and thus to render the articulation more firm, 
and to give greater force to the aCtion of the muſcles. 


PIPHYSES vero, are two eminences of the cerebel- 


lum, ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſſage 
from the third to the fourth ventricle. ET SES 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive 
four eminences, two upper and bigger, called orbicular 
protuberances; and two lower and leſs, called epiphy/es 
the orbicular protuberances. Dionis. 


EPIPLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſma. See CATA- 


PLASM. | 


EPIPLOCE, Eminrnozn, in Rhetoric, the fame with LI 


MAX. 


EPIPLOCELE, Emmaus, in Surgery, a kind of hernia 


or tumor, occaſioned by the deſcent of the epiplòon, ot 
| "ES caul, 
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EPIPLOIC, or Ey1iyPLo1D, a term applied to the arteries 


EPIPLOON, in Anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread over 


_ EPISCAPHIA, from en and crap, boat, feaſts celebrated 


 EPISCENIUM, Emioznor, in Antiquity, a place upon the 
top of the theatre; where all the machines for moving | 
the 3 were kept. Potter, Arebæol. Græc. lib. i. 


EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government, or 


EPISCOPAL, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop. 


The word is formed of the Greek ment, overſeer, de-] 


EPI 


caul, into the ſerotum. See HERNIA, and EnTERO- 


"FpiPLOCELE. * 


, 


and veins, diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the epi- 
ploon, or caul, See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. I. u. 37- 
See EP1PLOON, and GASTREPIPLOICA, 

EpirLols dextra, is à branch of the celiac artery, which 
runs through the right fide of the inner, or hinder leaf 
of the caul. 

Ee1PLo1s poſtica, is a branch of the eceliac artery, ſpringing 
out of the lower end of the iplenica, and running to the 
hinder leaf of the caul. | 

EP1PLois finiftra, is a branch of the ccelige artery, which 
is beſtowed on the lower and left fide of the caul. | 

EPIPLOMPIHALUS, or EpipLo0MPHALON, compounded 
of ¹ον, caul, and e., navel, in Surgery, a ſpecies 
of exomphalus, or navel-rupture; being a tumor or 
ſwelling of the part, occaſioned by the epiploon's falling 
into it. See Exo0MPHALUS, and ENTERO-EPIPLOM- 
PHALUS. 


lth, 


the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſeveral ſinuoſi- 
ties thereof; called alſo the 0MENTUM, and popularly | 
the caul. 
The word is formed of the Greek em, ts ſwim 1 
becauſe it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. 
EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, compounded of = ν epi- 
ploon; oagt, fleſh; and eugννι, umbilicus, navel, in Sur- 
ger), a ſort of tumor, of the exomphalous kind. It is 
formed of the epiploon, and the fleſh. Sce EX O- 
pHAL Us. | 
EPIPOROMA, from Twees, callus, a word uſed, by Hinpo- 
crates, and the other old writers, for a callous concre- 
tion happening at, and moleſting the joints. 
EPISARCIDIUM, from a and 924d, fleſh, a name given, 


by many of the old authors, to an ANASARCA, 


by the Rhod;ans: 
EPISCENTIA, from v and own, tent, feaſts celebrated by 


the Lacedzemonians. 


cap. 8. p | 
EPISCEPSIS, e in Antiquity, an action brought to 


prove the diamariyria, or proteſtation, that the perſon de- | 
1 


ceaſed had left an heir, to be falſe and groundleſs. Pot- 
ter, Archæol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 24. tom. i. p. 128. 
EPISCIRA, Emougs, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated at 
Scira in 1 in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. lib. 11. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 395 
EPISCHION, from n and 19x59, i/chium, a name rene 
by the old Greek writers, to the pubes. | 
EPISCIROSIS, Emouurs, the fame with eprſcira. 


that form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops 


are eſtabliſhed, diſtinct from, and ſuperior to, prieſts or | 


preſbyters. See BisHOP, EPISCOPAL, EpiSCOPAL1ANs, 
and HIERARCHY. 


 Epiſcopacy, and \preſbytery, have been alternately eſtabliſhed | 


and aboliſhed in Scotland. 

EPISCOPACIDE, from enioxowo;, biſhop, and cds, Zill, 
the crime of murdering a biſhop by one of his own 
clergy. By the ancient laws of England, the ſame obe- 

dience is due from a clergyman to his biſhop, as from a 
ſervant to his maſter ; and therefore the offences of mur- 
dering either, are made equal, that is, they are both 
petty-T REASON. 


rived from «Tioxontw, inſpicio, J inſpedt, or overlook. 
Epiſcopal government, is the government of a dioceſe, 
wherein one ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, prefides 
over the clergy of a whole diſtrict, in quality of head, or 
ſuperintendent thereof; conferring orders, and exercilin g 
à fort of juriſdiction. 

The preſbyterians reject the epi/copa! eſtabliſhment, and 
condemn the epiſcapal order as a human inſtitution, the 
mere reſult of pride and ambition. 


Among the #pi/copal functions, the principal part is that 


of holding frequent viſitations of the dioceſe. _ 

EPISCOPALES vatoulz, called alſo, by ſome, valoule mi- 
trales, two valves in the pulmonary vein, which prevent 
the reflux of the blood to the heart. 

* EPISCOPALIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame foniſe with 
PONTIFICALIA. 

ErpisCOPALIA, is alſo uled to denote ſynodals, or cuſtom- 
ary payments, due to the biſhops from the clergy of their 
dioceſe. 
Theſe cuſtomary payments have been otherwiſe called 

- onus epiſcopale; and were remitted, by ſpecial privilege, 
to free churches. and chapels of the king's foundation, 
which were exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 


EPISCOPALIANS, or Evrcorery, 4 


EPISCOPH mula. 
 EPISCOPISSA, a word uſed by writers g 


EPISCOPUS puerorum, biſhop of the bros: 


This cuſtom obtained among us, long 


See diverſe curious particulers concernit 


p. 7 
EPISÞE MASTIA, from FIT FT aetint, 10 Ferri 


action, which an hiſtorian, 


with a greater diverfity of events; tho! wh, in 
all the particular incidents, 


Ep150Ds, i in Dramatic Poetry, was the ſ-cond part of. the 


no neceſſary part thereof, was called , 


all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of the Clive 


MP4 


thoſe who adbers: to the church of Rn 5 * gi 60 
cularly to the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy ory nd, 
the Romith church before the Reform: 
the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, Canons uf wh 
liturgy, &c. and retain the greateſ} part of th 
with the decretals of the Popes, more ol ly th 
cutholies themſelves. of ſeveral countries; re thay 
matters of doctrine, or faith, they agree | _ 4.8 
ig the Calviniſts, or Reformed. 2 mo Jang 
n Scotland, the principal diffenters 

lay Epiſeepatians Siren "al the ſo gd? opt Yeaeia alen, 
thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church. Ihe y are 4 Fi Fit 
ſtrictions; tied to no teſts ; but are em ee. '0 Th 
places of truſt, upon taking the oaths to he 9088 5 * 
But the epiſcopal miniſters are Jab! le to fovergin een 
many of them being nonſurors. bo penll 


See Murr 4, 
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"993; 
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the mid! 
I Huddle 2750, 
to denote a biſhop” 8 wife. Capes 
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of office, formerly exerciſed in churches, ! th 
the ec vf fol, or the feaſt of the 1:11 ends, 1 0 
The cuſtom was for ſome youth in th 
to plait his hair, that he might ſeem 
and to put on epiſcopal garments, an 
ſhew of juriſdiction, and do ſevera! 
for which reaſon he was called th 
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- alt ter I Ver. 10 
ſtitutions were made to aboliſh it. See In 
puerorum, in John Gregory's Poſthumor F 155 
Up Antiquities of the Cathedra! Chure 
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properly calted' 5 2, 


EPISODE, Etc, from ex, pn., An 4 20s, 


7 
a ſeparate mouwent, Rory, 0 
or poet, interts, an 


commonly conceived to be 2 


nects with his principal at "AIG 10 fürnith o 1 they 
Where: J) h: 


tion is compoſed, are called epifedes. 


ancient tragedy, 


—_— — 8 56 — — 


entertained the audience with, N ſo wal 2 for 
or additional to, or beſide, the ſong of 10 


The origin and uſe of Nile is deſcribed ate M. Her ily 
and F. Boſſu. Tragedy, in its origins being e | 
hymn, ſung 1 In honour of Bacchus, by ie eral pe ſons | 
who made a kind of chorus, or concert of m ue with a 
dancing, and the like; to direrſify the repreic latin 2 
a little, and divert the audience, th ey Cetermined at 
length to divide the finging of the chorus into ſeveral g 
parts, and to have ſomething rehearte d in the inet. 
vals. 
At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or aQor, was tnen ; 
two, then more; and what the actors thus re! heart, 
7 
] 


And hence tragedy came to conſiſt of 3/01 parts, 33 
lague, epiſode, exode, and chorun. The proggue Was All! 


rl 7. 
preceded the firſt entrance of the chorus. The 4%, 


% — _ —_ > 


* 4 


rus. The exode, all that was. rehearſe: i altet the chorus 
had done ſinging. And the chorus, was the gre, 0 
company, that ſung the hymn. os 
And as this recitation of the actors was in fſevera ft 
and inſerted in ſeveral places, it nu ht either be om 
dered together, as a ſingle epiſsde, confilting of | 
parts; or each part might be called a di 5 inct 1 _ J 
Theſe ſeveral eprſades in the ſame tragedy mi, ht te 10 
taken from ſo many different ſubjects, or fre m the fame 
ſubject divided into a proper number of recitations, 
eidents. 

To confider only the firſt occaſion; and itw! 
theſe foreign, or additional pieces, Nt apps ars 10 
neceſſary, that they ſhould all be take 
ſame ſubject; three or four recitation» Ot 1 
tions, no wile related, or connec“ each othel, Kn 
eaſe the actors, and amuſe the 'pec "OP! 
of the chorus, as well as if they wee 
of the ſame action. By degrees, what w 
an addition to the tragedy, became the 
thereof. Then the ſeveral pieces, % 
be confidered as one ſingle body, wh!” Re 0. 
parts, or members of diſferent nature, 9” 
of each other. Aan 
The beſt poets took the thing in this lit ty Wy _ 
their epiſodes from the ſame action; 111 este on 
ſo fully eſtabliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he * 
as a rule. Thoſe tragedics whercin this unity 
nexion was not obſerved, he cails Tl 5, Ep1g00h 
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laing the plan, an 


EPI 


in Fr r Poetry. The term epiſode, by being tranſ- 


Ep150DF, from the ſtage to the epopeia, did not change its 


planted 


ne nic epi/adesy is, that the latter are more ample 
tragle 92:3 , | 
n the former. k 231 
than! 4a 110 the word in three different ſenſes: the firſt 
6 nl the enumeration already made of the parts of 
nt” ty, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſade, and exode. 
8 trag); . | 1 — 
Wi nice it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epiſode 
nene dey, 


6 4 18 none 0 ka 5 
15 are tragedies without either prologue, chorus, or epi 
there Mens. 


ric ede includes the whole tragedy 3 con- 
lien, the tragic #74 


ſccuently, the epic epiſode muſt be the whole poem, in 
' e 1 


410 * -trench from it being the 


-ofition; and invocation, which ſtand in lieu of the 
ropoh 


Ia this ſenſe, the epopœia, and tragedy, have 


i. * 
ace 
io ue 
4 Us 


; only one & ede; and if the parts, or incidents, be 
an din wy 4 7 a ns 
5 nected together, the poem will be epiſodic, and de- 


4 0 
11 


the chorus, in the ſingular number, yet this ſingularity 
did by no means prevent every part or diviſion of the 
ſume from being called a chorus, without making ſeveral 
dern e; ſo it Was with the epiſade 3 each incident, and 
art of the fable and action, is not only a part ol the epi- 
2 but is an lade itſelf. 


4 + . . 
The term epiſede, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every 


the diforders in his family, and his preſence, which re-“ 


trieved and ſet all to rights again. 


Ariſtotle furniſhes us with a third kind of epiſode; in 


owing, that what is contained and expreſſed in the firſt 
plan of the fable id proper, and that all the reſt is epi- 
fat, * | f * . ; 
By proper, he means what is abſolutely neceſſary; and by 
8167: what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not; 
fo that the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone. 


* 


Thus, Homer, having made the firſt draught of the fa- 


le of his OdyTey, was not at liberty either to make 


lxſſes abfent from his country, or not. His abſence 
was eſſential; and therefore Ariſtotle ranks it among the 


things he calls proper. But he does not beſtow that appel- 
lation on the adventures of Antiphates, Circe, the Sirens, 
Seylla, Charybdis, &c. The poct was at liberty to have 
left theſe alone, and to have choſen others in their room; 


ſo that they are c, diſtinct from the firſt action, to 


which they are not immediately neceſſary. 


This third ſenſe of the word epiſode comes to the ſecond : | 
all the difference between them is, that what we call hi- 
feds, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan, of the 


epfede, in the third; and that the third adds to the ſe- 
cond certain circumſtances which are only probable, 


and not neceſſary, as the places, princes, and people, 


among whom Ulyſſes was caſt by Neptune. 
It muſt be added, that in an epi/ode in the third ſenſe, the 
incident, or 277/97 in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is 


grounded, is to be extended and amplified; otherwiſe, 
am eſſential part of the action and fable does not become 


an pad. 


Laftly, it is in this thicd ſenſe that we are to underſtand 
41. . a 2 - - * 

that precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the epiſades, till af- 
N | * N 

ter the names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer 


would not have ſnoken of the fleets and ſlüps as he has 


done; if, in lieu of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, 


and Thebaid. 5 99 | | 
Upon the whole, the term eprſode, in the epic poem, as 
uch by the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does not ſig- 
nify any forcio: 


!, Or accidental adventure; but the whole 
narration of the 


t] 1 J* 7 & . 7 oo TR . * a 

he action and {ubjet, amplified with probable circum- 
Lances, | | | 
Thus, Ariſtotle en 
the action, or fete 


5 . 
aud Mia, he had choſen thoſe of Adraitus, Capaneus, 


joins, that the #þiſade be not added to 
ned from elſewhere ; but that it be a 


part of the alien ny, i 
p 5 the action; and never uſes the word odding, in 
peaking of eh des, 


Interpreters, that 


; they have generally uſed it in their 
tranflationz and co y 5 / 


mments. He does not ſay, that after 


4 chooling th t is to 
add the pee, g the names, the poet 1s 


4 but uſes a derivative of the word 9 - 
ö 2 5 nut a | 


. 8 1 I 1 i 0 . A 
TIE in Engliſh we ſhould ſay, epiſod;fy his 
From w 1 | ; | 
blk, Is has been ſaid, we may venture to define ei- 
led vn . —— y parts of the action, extended and 
Nu un provable circumſtances. Now, an epiſode 
van * of an action, and not a whole action; and 
"ih * aChion, which is the baſe, or ground of 


tote mu ” 3. * * 
Ade en it not, when epiſodiſied, retain any thing 


ner, 2 which it had when firſt expreſſed in ge- 
Lhe ludje& o 


Plan of the fable. 


\1} the difference Ariſtotle makes between the 


of the other parts; ſo that as, among us, 


@:ther; as all that was ſung in the tragedy was called 


| 


poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential part of 


though it occurred ſo naturally to his 


' a poem may be lengthened two ways; ei- 


EPI 


* 


ſages; or by his amplifying, and giving a greater extent 
to every one. By this latter method, chiefly, it is, that 
the epic poets lengthen their poems much beyond the 
dramatic. It muſt be added, that there are certain parts 
of an aCtion, which, of themſclves, do not naturally pre- 
ſent or afford more than one epiſode; ſuch as the death of 
Hector, of Turnus, or the like; whereas there are other 
parts of the fable more copious and. fertile, and which 
. oblige the poet to make diverſe epiſodes on each, though 
laid down in the firſt plan with as much ſimplicity as the 
reſt: ſuch are the battles of the Trojans and Grecians ; 
the abſence of Ulyſſes; the wanderings of Anecas, &. 
For Ulyſſes's abſence ſo many years from his own coun- 
try, required his preſence ellewherez and the deſign of 
-the fable was to throw him into ſeveral dangers, and dif- 
ferent countries. Now each peril, and each new coun- 
try, furniſhed an e iſede, which the poet might uſe, if he 
pleaſed, | 
Ihe reſult of the whole is, that eprsdes are not actions, 
but parts of actions; that they are not added to the ac- 
tion and matter of the poem, but make the action and 


that, of coutſe, they ate not to be fetched from elſe- 
where, but raiſed from the ground, or baſis, of the ac- 
tion; that they are not united and connected with the 
action, but with one another; that all the parts of an ac- 
tion are not ſo many epiſodet, but only ſuch as are ampli- 
fred, and extended with particular circumſtances; and, 
laſtly, that their union with each other is neceſſary in 
the ground of the epiſode, and probable in the circum- 
ſtances. wel : 
EPISODIC, in Poetry. A fable is ſaid to be epifedic, when 
it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epiſodes 
are not neceſſarily, nor properly, connected with each 
other. | 
Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt da- 
fective, whoſe epiſodes have no connexion, or depend- 
ence on each other, which he calls epi/adic, q. d. ſuper- 
abundant in epiſodes; becauſe ſo many little epiſodes can 
never compole one whole one, but neceſſarily remain in 
a vicious plurality. | ES 
If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances 
whereof are unneceffary, and whoſe ground and ſubject 
make no part of the action, that is of the matter of the 
poem, ſuch an epiſode renders the fable epi ,. This ir- 
regularity is diſcovered, when one may take away a whole 
epiſode, without ſubſtituting any thing in its room; and 
yet leave no chaſm, or defect, in the poem. The hif- 


ſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes. If the whole ſtory of that 
illuſtrious nurſe were rctrenched, the ſequel of the prin- 
cipal action would be the beiter for it. Nor would any 
body imagine he had forgot any thing, or that there was 


Poet. cap. 9. | | | 5 | 

| EPISPASTIC, formed of «i and na, traba, I drat, in 
| Medicines, See BLISTER. EN 
EPISPH/AERIA, from s, and g9g21p2, a ſphere, in Ana- 


tomy, are windings and turnings in the outer ſubſtance 


ſecurely. 
EPIS TA BE, in Botany, a name given to the cuſcuta, or 
dodder, found growing on the plant ſtæbe of the ancient 
Greeks. Sec EPIPHZ&0sS. = + 


flow, and other of the French authors, to a muſcle call- 
ed by Morgagni, the co/umellcy muſculus teres, and the 
 azygos worle, which laſt name has been continued to it 
by moſt authors. Douglas calls it the palatofaphilinus, 
and ſome of the French, the muſcle de la luette. 
EPISTATES, EmTticaTng, derived from et, ever, and icnut, 
Hand, in Antiquity, a perſon who has the command 
and direction of an affair, or of a people. | 
The term is of confiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the go- 
vernment of Athens, where the hates was the ſenator 
in command for that day, or whoſe turn it was to pre- 
ſide that day. The conſtitution was this: the ten tribes 


lot, each of them, fifty ſenators, which made a ſenate 
of five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in 
its turn, and ſurrendered it again ſucceſſively to another, 
The fifty ſenators in office were called prytanesz the 
particular place where they aſſembled, prytaneum; and 
the term, or duration of their office, viz. thirty-ſive days, 


prytanes preſided weekly, under the name of proedr: ; and 

of theſe proedri there was one to preſide each day of the 

week, under the title of ep;/lates. | 

No perſon was allowed to hold this office more than 

once in his whole life, leſt he thould acquire too much 

the taſte of dominion : the ſenators of all the _ 
| | tribes 


ther by the poet's making uſe of a great many of his epi- 


matter themſelves, as the members make the body; 


tory of Hypſipyle, in Statius's Thebaid, affords an in- 


any member of his action wanting. Boilu, and Arift. . 


of the brain, that the ſanguiferous veſſels may paſs more 


EPISTAPHILINS, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 


of Athens formed by Cliſthenes, elected every year by 


prytaneg. During theſe thirty-five days, ten of the fiſty 


A TABLE of St. Paul's Epiſtles in the Order of Time, 


N ä Galatians 


„ 5 Epbefus or the beginning of 53 
1 Corinthians Epheſus The beginning of 56 
1 Timothy eee 56 
is I Macedonia, or | ce 
Tiens eee | Before the end of 56 
2 Corinthians Macedonia About October 57 
Romans Corinth About February 58 
Epheſians Rome About April 61 
2 Timothy Rome About May 61 
Philippians Rome Before the end of 62 
Coloffians Rome Before the end of 62 
Philemon Rome | Before the end of 62 
Hebrews Rome, or Italy In the ſpring of 63 


eee eee 
* T7” * K * * 


tribes ſtil! voted, according to the order the lot had 
given them; but the prytanes laid the buſineſs before 
them, and the epiAates took their votes and opinions. 

It muſt be added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, 
there were but ſeven that would ' preſide, each his day, 
in quality of epi/tates ; the ten proedri elected the ſeven 
prytanes. | 

EPISTEMONARCH, derived from emi5yun, #nowlege, 
and apyn, command, a dignitary, in the Ancient Greek 
Church, appointed to watch over the actions of the 
church, and to inſpect or ſuperintend every thing re- 
lating to the faith, in quality of a cenſor. His office an- 

ſwered pretty much to that of magi/ter ſacri palatii at 
Rome. 

EPISTITES, from eiguut, I keep off, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the name of a ſtone, deſcribed by the writers of the mid- 
dle ages, as being of a beautiful red, and ſhining very 
elegantly. It was renowned for its many magical virtues, 
according to the idle tradition of thoſe times; they faid 
it drove away all noxious animals, and kept off ſtorms 

from the place where any one was who had it about 

him. A | 

ISTLE, a LETTER miffive. 

he word is formed of emiczaaw, I ſend. _ | 

The term epiſtie is now ſcarce uſed, but for letters wrote | 

in verſe, and letters dedicatory. 

In ſpeaking of letters written by moderns, or rather in 
the modern languages, we never uſe the word epi/ile. 
Thus, we ſay, the letters, not epi/tles, of the cardinal | 
D'Oſſat, of Voiture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, 
&c. but thoſe wrote by the ancients, or rather in the 
ancient languages, we call epz/les : as the epiſties, not let- 
ters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca. The ep:/tles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St: John, &c. to the Romans, Corinthians, &c. 


with the Places where, and the Times when they were 
Written. 2 Bt | | 
Epiſtles. Places. | A. D. 
1 Theſſalonians : Corinth | 
2 Theſſalonians COR Rs | 
Corinth, or Near the end of 52 


A TABLE of the Seven Catholic Epifiles, fo called, be- 
cauſe they were written to Chriſtians in general, and the | 
Revelation, with the Places where, and the Times when 
they were writ. 5 . 5 

„ + ps.  - Places. | . 9. 
The Epiſile of St. James Judza 6! or beginning of 62 
The 2 Epiftiesof St. Peter Rome Sos 64 
St. John's 1ſt Epiſtie Epheſus About 80 

His 2d and 3d Epi/iles Epheſus Between 80 and 90 

The Epiſtie of St. Jude Unknown 564 or 6g 

The Revelation of St. F Patmos, or q e 

CTT... ĩͤ . Et 

See Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, vol. xvi. 

F,, . | | 

Learned writers are not abſolutely agreed as to the dates 
of theſe ſeveral ep:/tles, nor the places whence they were 


written. It would lead us too far to examine and pro- 


duce the various authorities and arguments that have 
been uſed for ſettling theſe particulars: we ſhall only 
mention that Dr. Doddridge dates the 1ſt Epiſſie to the 
Corinthians about the year 57; and the 2d Epiſtle in 58; 
thoſe to the Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and Phi- 
lemon, in 63; the 1ſt to Timothy, in 58 or 65; the 
2d to Timothy, in 66 or 67; the Epiſtle to Titus, be- 
tween St. Paul's firſt and ſecond impriſonment at Rome; 
the Epiſtle of St. James, in 60 or 61; the iſt of Peter, 


520 


are deſigned to induce the Chriſtian converts in various } 


in 61; the 2d, in 67; that of St. Jude, ſome time after 


the 2d of Peter, according to Dr. Mills, in the year 90. 
As to the general deſign of theſe ſeveral epi/tles, it is ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Doddridge, who is deſervedly eſteemed an 
excellent and uſeful expoſitor, that the Epizle to the Ro- 


mans 1s intended to fix in the minds of the Chriſtians to | 


whom it is addreſſed a juſt ſenſe of the excellency of 
the goſpel, and to engage them to act in a manner agree- 
able to their profeſſion of it: the Epi/iles to the Corinthi- 
ans are deſigned to reſolve ſome important queries pre- 


regularities and diſorders, of which th 
3 ; ey we 
the principal defign of the Epi; to the Galas; 
aſſert and vindicate the apoſtle's author; gt 
and to confirm the churches of G oh fs 
"x7 | alatia in 
Chriſt, eſpecially with reſpect to the im 
juſtification ; to expoſe the errors that cs ſl point e 
among them, and to revive thoſe princi Woh Wiroducel 
which be had already taught them. 4g Nets Thriſtizy 
Epheſians, the apoſtle endeavours to ena, the | 
. | . eſtabliſh them 
faith ; and to this end to give them more « em in the 
of the divine love and the excellence of Ch 8 
them that they were now, though Gentle do ſhe 
takers of equal privileges with the Jews; 2 made par. 
them, by his own example and concern for Caron 
and to engage them to the practice of dutic erer 
their Chriſtian character. The Epi/le to the Py min 
is deſigned to comfort them under the concer; Rl uh 
his account; to check a party-ſpirit that had DIO 
among them, and to promote union and ae the 
guard them againſt the ſeduction of judaizin "a 0 
ro ſupport them under their trials, and to 10 oy 8 # 
with an ambition of excelling in omamental 2 
guithed attainments. The Epiſile to the Coloſhan 1 
ſigned to excite them to a temper and conduc v. N ag 
. | Se orthy 0 
their ſacred character, and to ſecure them from the inf ; 
ence of thoſe pagan ſophiſts or Jewiſh bird 1 rw 
deavoured to ſeduce them from the purity of the 0 1 1 
tian faith. The two Epiſtles to the Thefilonjans 1.. 
tended to confirm them in their adherence t» the Chris 
faith, and to engage them from the ſuſterings Ne W | 
already endured, and the extraordinary character th 
had hitherto maintained, to make great advances ß ] 
excel ſtill more in religion and virtue; ad a 10 l | 
ſome erroneous apprehenſions they entertained about 4 EI 
coming of Chriſt, and to direct them in the proper 
erciſe of Chriſtian diſcipline. The firſt Epi/ile of Tims. 
thy was partly intended to direct him in managing the 
affairs of the church, and chooſing proper perſons fe. te 
various offices it required; and partly 10 caution it 
againſt the influence of judaizing teachers, to urge kim 
to pay a conſtant regard to the intereſts of practical re. 
ligion, and to animate him to diligence, fidelity, and 
zeal. The ſecond Epiflle prepares Timothy for the ful. 
ferings that awaited him, forewarns him of the anoft cv 
that was beginning to appear in the church, and ani 
mates him to the perſevering diſcharge of every part of 
the miniſterial office. Ihe Epiſtie to Titus contains 
variety of prudential inſtructions and cautions. The de- 
ſign of the Epi/ile to the Hebrews was to confirm the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians in the faith and practice of the goſpe, 
which they might be in danger of deferting through the 
inſinuations or ill-treatment of their pcrſecutors, 8. 
James, in his Epifile, aims to correct thoſe errors both 
in doctrine and practice into which the Jewiſh Chri- 
tians had fallen, which might otherwiſe have produced 
fatal conſequences; and then to eſtabliſh the faith and 
animate the hope of ſincere believers under their preſent 
and approaching ſufferings. The Eh of St. Peter 


re daily; 
an 
F Mos to 


Tine 
the faith of 


parts of the world to maintain a conduct inoffenfive and 
amiable z to ſupport them under their trials, and to c. 
courage their conſtancy, notwithſtanding the artifices 0! 
falſe teachers, and the perſecution of their moſt jnvete- 
rate enemies. I he leading deſign of St. John in bis 
firſt Epiſtle, is to evince the vanity of faith ſeparate fron 
morality z to inſpire the minds of Chriſtians with mut 
charity, and to guard them againſt the fnares and eftoris 
of Antichriſt, and of all who were endved with his pur. 
The Epiſtle of Jude deſcribes the characters of the fall 
teachers, repreſents the divine judgments which fuch 
perſons had reafon to expect, and thus cautions Chi 
tians againſt being perverted by them. See Dodoridged 
Fam. Expoſitor, vol. iv, v, and vi. in the general uitro- 
duction prefixed to each ple. 
EPISTOLARES, among the Romans, under-ſecretaries'9 
the magifter ſcrinii epiſtclorum, or {ecretiry who wrote the 
emperor's letters. They were thirty-four in Tum 
See MaGISTER, | | | 
EPISTOLARY, a term uſed in the phraſe epiftalary fy 
As the matter of an epiſtle is the lam with that of col: 
verſation, it ſhould not differ in the manner of ele, 
ſion; and therefore, all pomp and {tudy of Janguagy : 
not only needleſs but very improper : the molt auf 
eaſy way of conveying our thoughts mult certainly be be, 
as being moſt natural. Purity in the choice of ee 
and juſtneſs of conſtruction, joined With perſpicy p 
; fo . 8 N ch urpoie 
are the chief properties of this ſtyle : to u ich! 1 
Cicero obſerves, that in writing letters We make " 
common words and expreſſions. Ad Fam. lib. li nf 
21. And Seneca fays, I would have m) letters be l 


. . . * P I ul 
diſcourſes, when we either fit or walk togetde!, 


poſed by them, aud to correct the various criminal ir- ſtudied and caſy. Ep. 75. ad Lucill. Hons 6 


ſabſe 


0 
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EPI 


_ {bjefts of epiſtles are various, they will 3 "ot 
Fay 15 . variety in the manner o CARE ion. 5 avi 
11 res d be weighty and momentous, the language ſhou d 
* | 4 and ſolemn; in things of a lower nature, mote 
weed beer and eaſy 3 and upon lighter matters, Jocoſe and plea- 
nin | 5 In exhortations, it ought to be lively and vigor- 
0 the 1 in conſolations, kind and compaſſionate; and in 
Wy | ww gy grave and ſerious. In narratives, it ſhould 
ew . clear and diſtinct, in requeſts, modeſt ; in com 
ſhew mendations, ſriendly, without adulation; in proſper- 
e per. 5 chearful 3 and mournſul in adverſity. In a word, 
rave 'he {tyle ought to be accommodated to the particular na- 
are: ture of the ſubject about which it is converſant. Be- 
ming des, the different character of the perſon to whom the 
Piang re, is written, requires A like difference in the modes 
elt on of expreſſion. Superiors ſhould be addreſſed with re- 
e Out ſpect; inferiots, with courteſy; and equals, with civi- 
n; to ry, Old men and young, the grave and facetious, 
bers; -ourtiers and philoſophers, friends and ſtrangers, re- 
'hem tice ſome variety in the mode of addreſs. The Epiſtles 
liſtin. of Cicero, the ſtyle of which is plain and ſimple, and 
is de. vet pleaſant and engagings furniſh a proper model in 
thy of ibis reſpect. Ward's Or. vol. ii. p. 213, &c. See 
influ. ILE. | | | | 

0 rg CARY, is ſometimes alſo applied to authors who| 
Chr. have wrote epiſtles or letters. The principal epi/folary 
re in- authors are Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger 
niſtizn Pliny, Sencca the pbiloſopher, Petrarch, Politian, Buſ- 
V had bequius, Eraſmus, Lipſius, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, 
' they Petau, Launoi, Sarau, Balzac, Voiture, &c. et 
and tg FPISTOMIA, in Anatomy, are the, utmoſt gapings and 
echt meetings of veſſels. | ED 
ut the FPISTOMIUM, Ems 2400 from eri, upon, and cope, mouth, | 
et ex. in Hydraulics, 2 plug, or inſtrument, by the application 


Timo. 
g the 


W 
V. the 


again at pleaſure. | | 5 
FPISTROPHE, Entcpogy, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein 


2 bim that which is ſuppoſed of one thing is ſtrongly affirmed 
e kim of another, and the repetition of the ſame word occurs 
CU] fe- a: the end of each member or ſentence. _ | 

„ and Since concord was left, friendjhip was loſt, fidelity was bft, 


Ie ſuf- 
oft acy 
d anti- 
art of 
ains a 
he de⸗ 


liberty was le,, all was loft, Auct. ad Herenn. lib. iv. 
cap. 13. See alſo 2 Cor. xi. 22. SE: | 
EPISTROPHEUS, in Anatomy, from erispesgo, converto, 1 
turn about, the ſame with cardo. | 


in the Ancient Architecture, a term uſed by the Greeks for 


m the what we call architrave, viz. a maſſive ſtone, or a piece 
olpel, of wood, laid immediately over the capital of a co- 
ch; the lumn, | 7 = 5 | 5 | | 
8. The e’ is the firſt or loweſt member of the ENT AB- 
; borh LATURE, + 1 5 5 | 
Chril- EPITAPH, EniTagy, from em, upon, and Teo, ſepulchre, | 


duced 
h and 
reſent 
Peter 
arious 
e and 
[0 ch- 
ces ot 
nyete- 
in his 
from 
nutual 
eforts 
ſpirt. 
» {alle 
ſuch 
hn 
idpe's 
iutro- 


a monumental inſcription, in honour or memory of a 
perſon defunct; or an inſcription engraven or cut on 
a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's deceaſe, his name, 
lamily, and uſually ſome eloge of his virtues or good 
qualities. 5 5 | 

At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died 


| Toldervy, have done {ſomething in the fame way with 
our Engliſh epitaphs. | N 


way of profopopceia, ſpeaking to the living; of which 
we have 


in the dead wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving huſband. 
 Inmatura peri « ſed tu, felicior, annos | 5 
Vius tuos, conjux optimo, vive meos. 

The French h 
ries ti e lyes like an 
[Cc the | . coutained therein, 
en PITAPH, is alſo 

or in verle, com 

b 


which are not always over-juſt. 
applied to certain eloges, either in proſe 
poſed without any intent to be engraven 


0. oh tombs. 

In the / . G | | 
er u eee, or collections of epigrams, we have 
Lhe Wy ce 8 ſuch epitaphs, ſome of them ludicrous and 
age 1s » otners grave. For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here 


nand zac a very beautiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on 
bel * be put in a little eee r- whe he 
e "I from the Court and town to ſpend his laſt days. 
0 Hic, 0 viator, ſub lars parvulo, CEL Sh 
* ouleius hic eft conditus, hic jacet 

Defunttus humani laboris © 


. Cap. 
* Von! orte, Juper uacuaque vita; 
rY indecora pauperie nitens, 

of no inerti nobilis otio, 


Vanque dilictis popello, 


ech y Divitiis, animoſus be/tis 
vL II. Ne 16. | 


11 


whereof the orifice of a veſſel may be opened and ſhut | 


EPISTYLE, Emiſvatoy, from ext, upon, and 5vaocg, column, | 


im battle. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, 

not very ample, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa. Labbe 
bas likewiſe given a collection of the like kind in French, 
utituled, Treſor des Epitaphes. Camden, Weaver, and 


r . / * 4 . o & * 
reer 


2 


In epitaphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced by | 


a fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age, where- | 


ave a proverb, Menteur comme une epitapbe ; | 
epitaph; in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily 


o 
—_— - =_ 
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Poffis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit # 
Exempta fit curis, viator, 
Terra ſit ills levis, precare. 
Hi: arge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbiſque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


The following epitaphs, beſides many others, are worth 
recording. I hat of Alexander: 


Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non ſufficeret orbis. 
That of Newton : 


Iſaacum Newton 
Quem immortalem 
Teſtantur tempus, Natura, Calum, 
HMortalem hac marmor 
Fatetur. 


That of Dryden: 
| Dryden. 


to the Tomb of Taſſo: : | 
Les os du Taſſe. 


We may alſo add that of the ingenious and laborious 
author of this Dictionary, from his tomb in the cloyſters of 
Weſtminſter Abbey, on the north · ſide, written by himſelſ 


Multis pervulgatus, 
Paucis notus; | 
Qui vitam inter lucem et umbram, 
Nec eruditus, nec idiota, 

Literis deditus tranſegit ; ſed ut homo 
Qui humani nihil a ſe alienum putat, 
Vita ſimul et laboribus functus, 
Jiic requieſcere voluit 
_ EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, 

R. S. S. | | 
Obiit 15 / May, 1740. 
In Engliſh thus: ; | 
e Heard of by many, 
— un to few ;- | 
Wha led a life between fame and obſcurity ; | 
Neither abounding nor deficient in learning; 
Devoted to fludy ; but as a man 
Wha thinks himſelf bound to all «offices of humanity ; 
Having finiſhed his life and labour together, 
Here deſires to refl, 
EPHRAIM CHAMBERS. 

EPITASIS, formed of «nw, intendo, I heighten, in the 
Antient Poetry, denoted the ſecond part or diviſion of a 
dramatic poem, wherein the plot or action propoſed and. 
entered upon in the firſt part or protaſis was carried on, 
heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrives at 
its ſtate or height called the caraftaſts. | 


„This diviſion is laid afide in the modern drama; in lieu 


whereof our plays are divided into acts. See ACT. 


| The epitaſis might ordinarily take up about our ſecond or 


third act. 


EeiTas1s, in Medicine, denotes the increaſe or growth, 


and heightening of a diſeaſe ; or the beginning of a pa- 
roxyſin, particularly in a fever. EY 57h Reg 


bride-chamber, in Poetry, a nuptial ſang, or a compotition, 
uſually in verſe, on occaſion of a marriage between two 
perſons of eminence. e e 
The topics it chiefly inſiſts on are the praiſes of matri- 
mony, and of the married couple, with the pomp and 
order of the marriage ſolemnity: it concludes with prayers 
to the gods for their proſperity, their happy offspring, 
&c, This kind of poetry is very ancient: the forty- 
fourth Pfalm, and the book of CanT:CLEs have been 
conſidered as ſpecimens of the epithalamium. Steſicho- 
rus, who flouriſhed in the forty-ſecond Olympiad, has 
been uſually eſteemed the inventor of the epithalamium, 


among the Greeks, though it is known that Heſiod com- 
poſed the epithalamium of Thetis and Peleus, a work now 
loſt ; but a fragment of which is preſerved by an ancient 
ſcholiaſt. Catullus exceeded all antiquity in his epitha- 


lamiums, and the cavalier Marino all the moderns. 
Among the Greeks, the epithalamium was ſung by young 
men and maids at the door of the bed-chamber of the 
married pair in the evening and morning. The former 
ſort were called imibanajua wane, and the latter ryephra. 
EPITHEM, EriruZMA, from «ns, upon, and Thu, pono, 
I put, in Pharmacy, a kind of fomentation or remedy, of 
a ſpirituous or aromatic kind, applied externally to the 
regions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen and com- 
fort the ſame, or to correct ſome intemperature there- 
of. Sce FOMENTATION. 
There ate principally three kinds of theſe external appli- 
4 M | cations, 


Similar to which is that which the Italians have annexed 


 EPITH ALAMIUM, EA. e N, formed of £77 and dana Pf 
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EPI 


cations, the liquid, the ſolid, and the ſoft or pultice 
kind. | 
The liquid epithems are ſometimes conſiderably thick; 


but when they are intended to penetrate deep, they are 


much better if very thin and fluid; and as the part to 
which the ep:ithem is immediately Ny nts is not what it is 
always intended to act upon, but ſomething lying deep 
within, the ep:ithems intended for this purpoſe ſhould 
conſiſt of the moſt penetrating ingredients; for which 
reaſon aſtringents and inſpiſſating remedies can be of no 


uſe in this form, ſince they cannot be abſorbed ſo deep, | 


and indeed prevent their own ingreſs by bracing up the 
mouths of the pores, Hot wine alone is ſometimes uſed 


as an epithem; and frequently ſuch medicines as are not 


to be ſafely taken inwardly, ſuch as highly rectified ſpi- 
rits, preparations of lead, henbane, mandrake, and other 


poiſonous plants, and the like. But we are carefully to 


remember in regard to theſe, that the pores are capable 
of abſorbing them, and ought therefore to know the ef- 
fect they are capable of producing when thus abſorbed 
in the body. As to the vehicles of liquid epithems, they 
are various, ſuch as linen or woollen cloths, ſilk, ſtupes, 
toaſted bread, crumb of untoaſted bread : the dry epi- 


thems or bags, and ſometimes the hot liquor, is tied up 


in a bladder, and that only applied to the part. When 


a great quantity of the liquor is to be uſed, flannel ſtupes 


do beſt ; but when the heat is to be long retained, and 


only the finer particles of the liquor admitted, then the 


bladder preſerves and retains beyond albother means. 
Epithems are in ſome caſes to be applied hot, and in 
others cold ; when the intention 1s powerfully to reſolve, 


penetrate, and attract, then thoſe of the hot kind are 
pony to be preferred; but heat is injurious to parts con- 
ricted by intenſe cold; and thoſe that are cold, or at 


leaſt tepid, are to be uſed. Spirituous and volatile li- 
quors are alſo eaſily diſhpated by heat, and all ſuch 


ought therefore to be applied either cold, or barely 


tepid. | | 
The dry epithems are medicated powders, uſually ſewed 


up in a cloth, and applied to different parts of the body; 


for this purpoſe the powders muſt be coarſe, fince other- 

- wiſe their particles would fall through the cloth; and 

ſometimes the liquid epithems are added to the dry, to re- 

duce the whole to a conſiſtence, ſuch as may be ſpread 
V 

The ancients uſed chaff of wood to mix with their pow- 

ders in the epithems of the coarſer kind, and cotton in 


thoſe which were finer. Among the dry epithems is 


alſo to be accounted the uſe of a bag of hot ſand : this is 
of ſingular ſervice where heat is to be retained a long 
time; and ſometimes the liquid epithems are added to 
this, its heat being of power to throw them much far- 


ther in than they otherwiſe would reach. The bags in| 


which any of theſe dry epithems are put, muſt not be fill- 
ed hard, but only the matter muſt be lightly put in, that 
that they may remain pliant and ſpungy. Some make 
the bags for dry epithems of filk, and ſome of woollen 


cloth; but linen, which has been much worn, is greatly 
preferable on all occaſions. The figure of the bag is 


to be accommodated to the part it is to be applied to, and 
the intention it is to anſwer. For the head, it is com- 


_ monly made in the form of a hood; for the forehead, 
ſquare; for the heart, pyramidal; for the ſtomach, in| 
form of a ſhield; for the liver, in form of a creſcent z 


and for the ſpleen, in ſhape of an ox's tongue. When 
the bags are ſmall, it is ſufficieat to ſew up the end 
when the matter is put in; but when they are large, 
they muſt be ſewed acroſs in ſeveral places in the manner 
of quilting, to keep the matter equally diſtributed. 


When they are thus prepared, they are to be applied | 


either alone, being firit warmed, or moiſtened with any 


proper liquor. Pigeons applied to the feet are alſo a ſort | 


of epiibem. Dog | | 
_ EpiTHEM, volatile, epithema volatile, a form of medicine 
preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopaia, and or- 
dered to be made of equal weights of common turpen- 
tine and ſpirit of ſal armoniac. The turpentine is to be 
kept continually ſtirring in a mortar, and the ſpirit gra- 
2 dropt in till the whole is reduced to a white 
maſs. | 
The ſpirit of ſal armoniac uſed in this mixture muſt not 
be that made in the common way, with the addition of 
quick-lime, but with the alkali ſalt. Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. p. 37. eee £ 
EPTTHESIsS, in Surgery, a word uſed by ſome writers to 
expreſs the reducing or rectiſication of crooked limbs, by 
means of proper inſtruments. | 


ETITHET, Erie, a noun adjeCtive, expreſſing ſome qua- 


lity of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. 
The word is formed of «+, upon, and 9:04, poſitio, putting. 
As a fruitful vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, &c. 

_ Epithets are of great ulc and conveniency among poets 


EPOBOLIA, in Antiquity, a fine laid ups! 


EPO 


and orators, who ſupply in epithets what the N 
other requiſites. Card. Perron even blam 7 Vant iy 
the head of epithets, obſerving, that he ms Homer 
in epithets without any ſenſe or ſignificancy EY hook 
out his meaſures ; and that he equips eye be » t0 he 
yo, not according to the exigence of * With zu 
the meaſure of the verſe. ine caſe, by 

EPITHET, is alſo uſed for | 
a pellation. . Perlon's fem 
Boithers were anciently beſtowed very fr 
account of excellencies or defects of th 
kings themſelves were not exempted from them "Ig 
thoſe epithets ſo frequent in biſtory, as Edw 4 ente 
ſhanks, Richard Coeur de Leon, Edmung 1 Long 
Richard Crook-back, John Lack-land, &c. — 
Nor have the French uſed their kings any better: a. 
neſs their Charles the Simple, Louis che Ja Os 
(Ludovicus nihil faciens) Pepin the Short K 
Stammerer, le begue. e 

oy ET in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 

pollo. 

EPITH YME. See DoppeR, and Ep1THros, 
EPTTOME, an abridgment, or a reduction of the principal 
matters of a larger book into a little compaſs, $ 
ABRIDGMENT, | : 799 
The word is Greek, *zi.w, formed of erinnert, 

10 retrench, abridge, or cui If. 1 
The Epitome of Baronius's Annals is done by De Sponte 
(Spondanus). Bernier has given an Epitome of the pbi. 
loſophy of Gafſendus. Fl 
It is a popular® objection againſt the epitomizing of au- 
thors, that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the orioi. 
nals. 'Thus the loſs of the hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius is 
attributed to his epitomizer Juſtin, and the loſs of: 

great part of Livy to Luc. Florus. 

EPITRITES, from em and 70%, third, in Prefody, a foot 
conſiſting of four ſyllables, three long, and one ſhort, 
 Grammarians reckon four ſpecies of eptitrites; the firſ, 
conſiſting of an iambus and ſpondee, as falitantis; the 
ſecond, of a trochee and ſpondec, as concitati; the 
third, of a ſpondee and an iambus, as commiinicins; 
and the fourth, of a ſpondee and trochee, as incantare, 

EPpiTRITES, among the Greek Muſicians, denoted a n- 
tio, called alſo the /z/quitertial ratio, the ſame; with that 
of 3 to 4. See FOURTH. = L 

EPITROCHASMUS, in Rhetoric, a figure whercin we 
lightly paſs over ſeveral things of great moment, by only 
mentioning them in general. Such is the ſaying of 
Czxfar, Veni, vidi, vici. = 1 

EPITROPE, in Rhetoric. See Concrs5:i08-. | 

EPITROPUS, a kind of judge, or rather an arbitrator, 

which the Greek Chriſtians under the dominion of the 

Turks elect in the ſeveral cities, to terminate the dife- 

rences that ariſe among them, and avoid carrying them 

before the Turkiſh magiſtrates. Sce AR HH ATR. 

There are ſeveral epitropi in each city M. Spon, in bus 

Travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight taken 

out of the ſeveral pariſhes, and called vecchiardi, i. e. 0d 

men. But Athens is not the only place where tnere are 
epitropi; they are in all the iſlands of the Archupetago 

Some Latin authors of the ſixth century call epiropi thoſe 

who more anciently were called vici, and hnce Vidae 

mes. | | 7s 

In times ſtill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term 97% 
in the ſame ſenſe as the Latins did prociratery vi, 10rd 
commiſſioner or intendant. „ 

Thus the commiſſioners of proviſions in the Perſian an 
are called by Herodotus and Xenophon chip. Int I 
New Teſtament. ##iþowo;, denotes the ſteward 0! 3 Nour 
hold, rendered in the vulgate pr ocurator. 3 

2 p > whore the lame wold . 

EPIZEUXIS, in Rhetoric, a figure where the fame Vo 

repeated in the ſame ſenſe, withaut au WG 
vening, and ſuited to expreſs anger, LUrPTIZcy 8 tell: 
and ſeveral other paſhons : thus «ge, 9 3 ali, * 
and that of Virgil, nunc, nunc infurgitt fein fte 
ſtances of it. See Matthew xx1l. 37 hat in 

EPLOYE;, in Heraldry. An eagle ww 1 TH | 
Engliſh we more uſually call an eagle diſp/ayec, Of 1 
eagle. See DISPLAYED. n 

5 | 23 Ahe. in Mei ? 

EPNEUMATOSIS, from gie, / breathe, 

the ſame with EXPIRATION. e T 5 could 


„ 


2 XN wy = was > ww 


ankly, Either oy 
e body or ming: 


— . — . © 


init hel 
not prove the indictment they had brov; hy agal 5 
adverſaries. | leech to pay le 
It was fo called, becauſe they Were W rn: ted for 
fixch part of the value of the thing “! wr” theſe ſuns 
viz. an obolus out of every drachm. de _ ed, be⸗ 
were depoſited in all law-ſuits, a very [© © Ca- 
fore the trial could procced. Polter, Ache 
lib. i. cap. 21. tom. i. p. 117. „eint of tilt 
EPOCHA, in Chronology, a term Or 3 i or accounts: 
whence the ſucceeding years at numbered © The 


6 


ww a a. 60a pM mn &o” oO. 


Frocus of Cbriſt, or of our Lord, is the vulgar epocha 


remainder is the year before Chriſt. 


+ +4 is 4 Ve be nit + a - 144 + 
x > r rere e * 


EPO 


d. inbibitis, 77 formed of | 


The word 16 75 5 becauſe the epocha defines or limits 


nenen, 0 fuftain, time 
| . e 0 . F * 1 
wcrden das obtain in different nations; and no won- 


being no aſtronomical confideration to 


urely arbitrary. 


| mn of the Mahometans, the Hegira; that 


the Creation of the World; that of the 


ancient 


Hing 9 
ex 4 Epecha of Nabonaſſar, &c. _ e 
re docltine and uſe of epochas is of very great extent in 


— years of one epocha to thoſe of another, i. e. 
0 7c 


to ſind what year of one correſponds to a given year of 

cher; a period of years has been invented, which, 
-_ Bein before all the known epochar, 18, as it were, 
—_ on receptacle of them all, called the Julian pe- 
45 this period all the epochas are reduced, 1. e. the 
en of this period whereon each epocha commences is de- 
temined. All that remains, therefore, is, to add the 

hen year of one epocha to the year of the period corre- 
{onding with its Tie, and from the ſame to ſubtract the 
year of the ſame period correſponding to the 28 epocha ; 
he remainder is the year of that other e ac ha. 


throughout Europe, F from the ſuppoſed 
time of our Saviour's nativity, ecember 2 55 or rather 
according to the uſual account, from his circumciſion, 
that is, from the firſt of January. 5 | 
Now, the year of the Julian period wherein Chriſt was 
born and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the 
4714th; conſequently, the firſt year of the Kra of Chriſt 
coneſponds to the year 4714 of the Julian period. 


Hence, 1. If to any given year of Chriſt you add 4713, | 


the ſum will be the year of the Julian period correſpond- 


ing thereto. E. gr. If to the year 1779 be added 4713, | 


the ſum 6492 is that year of the Julian period. 

2. On the contrary, ſubtracting 4713 from any given 
vear of the Julian period, the remainder 1s the current 
year of Chriſt, E. gr. From the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 6452 ſubtracting 4713, the remainder is the year 
of Chriſt 1779. | 


In effect, the epocha of our Lord ſerves not only for the 
computation of the years elapſed ſinc the epocha com- 


menced, but even of thoſe before it. „ 
Now, to find the year of the Julian period correſpond- 


ing to a given year before Chriſt, ſubtract the given year | 


from 4713, the remainder is the correſpondent year re- 


qured, Thus, c. gr. the year before Chriſt 752 is the | 


year 3961 of the Julian period. On the contrary, ſub- 
tracking the year of the Julian period from 4713, the 
The author of the vulgar epocha, or way of computing 
from Chrilt, is an abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exi- 
guus, by nation a Scythian, who flouriſhed under Juſ- 
tian about the year 507, or, according to others, 527, 
though this Dionyhus borrowed the hint from Panodorus, 
an Egyptian monk. Till his time, the generality of 
Chriſtians computed their years either from the building 
of Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and 
contuls, and other ways in uſe with the people among 
whom they lived. Fore Togo 5 
This diverlity occaſioning a great diſtraction between the 
churches of the Eaſt and Weſt; Dionyſius, to compoſe 
the fame, firſt propoſed a new form of the year, with a 
"general zra, which in a few years time was gene- 
ay admitted. | 


had A organ his account from the conception or in- 
* wn Ne us popularly called Lady-aay, or the Annunci- 
b., Wich method obtained in the dominions of Great 
gag tins, 752, before which time the Diony- 
MT 89 mur "a Was the ſame; but in that year the 
n 5 rr ar having been admitted by act of par- 
they Po vow reckon from the firſt of January, as 
radi t : other countries of Europe, except in the 
cri ,es Where the cpocha of the incarnation ſtill 
jo 4 the date of their bulls. of 
"I en W this epacha of Dionyſius is charged 
our Saviour. e common opinion is, that it places 
in the u,, ty a year too late ; or, that he was 
winter 

us for his conception. 

ut the truth is, 
W gs ame 
3 » Dionyßus, and whoſe interpretation we follow, 


las been ſheu Xe 
| wn by Petavius from Di ius' ; 
epiſtles; for Nor * Dionyſius's own 


4712, but his ep 


es Chriſt to have been i 
| nca . 
car, therefo money 


preceding the time preſcribed by Diony- | 


the fault lies on Beda, who miſinter- 


dus began his cycle from the year 
gar ra ab roy from the year 4713, wherein the | 


Fl, a 


is the firſt year of Chriſt, according to Dionyfius's 
Ta, is the ſecond; ſo that the year which we call 1779, 


inſtead of one year, will have the error two. 

Others ſuppoſe that the Dionyſian era is four years 
too late; which ſuppoſition is confirmed by conſidering 
that our Saviour was born before the death of Herod 
and according to the teſtimony of Joſephus, lib. xvii, 
cap. 18. there was an eclipſe of the moon in the time of 
Herod's laſt ilIneſs ; which eclipſe appears to have hap- 
pened in the year of the Julian period 4710, March 13, 
at Jeruſalem. Now, as our Saviour muſt have been 
born ſome months before Herod's death, fince in the in- 
terval he was carried into Egypt, the lateſt time in which 
we can fix the true zra of 2 birth is about the end of 


To this vulgar æra, as a ſure fixed point, chronologers 
have been accuſtomed to reduce all the other epochas, 
though there is not one of them but what is controver ted; 
ſo much uncertainty there is in the doctrine of time. 
We ſhall exhibit them as reduced to the Julian period. 
EPOCHA of tbe creation, orbis conditi, according to the com- 


year of the Julian period 953, anſwering to the year be- 
fore Chriſt 3761, and commencing on the ſeventh day 
of October. Hence, ſubtracting 952 years from any 
given year of the Julian period, the remainder is the 
year of the Jewiſh epacha correſponding thereto. Thus, 


ſince the creation of the world. 
Ibis epocha is ſtill in uſe among the Jews. 
The Epoche the creation, uſed by the Greek hiſtorians, is 
the year before the Julian period 787, anſwering to the 
year before Chriſt 5500. _ 5 £ 
Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 


being the 649 2d year of the Julian period, 7279 is that 
year of this epocha, or the year of the world, according 
to this computation.” — _ odio oh 
The author of this epocha is Fulius Africanus, who col- 
lected it from the hiſtorians : but when it came to be 
admitted into civil uſe, 8 years were added to it, that fo 
every year thereof divided by 15 might exhibit the Ix- 


ters and diplomas, 25 5 
The epocha of the creation uſed by the latter Greeks and 
Ruſſians is the year 795 before the Julian period, or the 
year 5508 before Chriſt, commeneing from the firſt day 


mitted the Julian calendar, begin their year from the 
firſt of January. | 


epocha, i. e. the years from the creation on this footing 
5508, the remainder is the year of the common tra 1779. 


diplomata, &c. and thence alſo called the civil era of the 


epocha of the period of Conflantineple. 
fore the Julian period, anſwering to the year before 


guſt. 
the creation, according to this computation. 


| ſome call it the Greek eccleſiaſtical epocha. 
The Eujebian EPOCHA of the creation, is the year of the Ju- 


4228, and commencing in autumn. | 
Hence, ſubtracting 486 from the year 6492 of the Julian 
period, or adding 4228 to the year of Chriſt 1779, the 
reſult 6006 will be thot year of this pocha, 
This epocha is uſed in Kult 

man Martyrology. 


anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4007; but it mult be 

allowed, that all the epochs of the creation are uncertain. 
See Strauchius's Brev. Chron. by Sault. p. 152, &. 

Eroch of the Olympians, is the year of the Julian period 
3938, anſwering to the year 775 before Chritt, and the 
year 3232 from the creation, commencing at the full 
moon next the ſummer lolitice, and each Olympiad con- 
taining four years. 


ie, which, according to the vulgar epocha, 


This epocha is very famous in ancient hiſtory ; it 2 
| ulc 


ſhould, in juſtice, be 1780, though ſome chronologers, 


oY 
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the 4709th year of the Julian period. Ferg. Aſtr. p. 269. 


putation of the Jews, called alſo the Jewiſh epocha, is the 


e. gr. the year 1779 being the 6492d year of the Julian 
period, it is the 5540th year of the Jewiſh epocha, or 


787, the ſum gives the year of this epocha. E. gr. 1779 


- DICTION, which the eaſtern emperors uſed in their char- 


of September. Though the Ruſſians having lately ad- 


Hence, adding 795 to the year of the Julian period, the | 
ſum gives the year of this epocha, Thus, e. gr. the Ju- 
lian period of the year 1779 being 6492, that year of this 

are 7287. Again, from that year 7287 ſubtracting 

'This æra was uſed by the emperors of the Eaſt in their 


Greeks, In reality, it is the ſame with the epocha of the _ 
Conſtantinopolitan period; whence ſome call it tze 


The Alexandrian EyochA of the creation is the year 580, be- ; 
Chriſt 5493, and commencing on the 29th day of Au- 


Hence, adding 5493 to the year of Chriſt 1779, the ſum 
7272 gives that year of this epocha, or years elapfed ſince 


This epocha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a monk of 
| Egypt, to facilitate the computation of Eaſter; whence _ 


lian period 485, anſwering to the year before Chrilt 


ebius's Chronicon, and the Ro- 


The ErOCHA e the creation, according to Mr. Bedford and 
Mr. Kennedy, is the year of the Julian period 706, 
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Erocha of Nabenaſſar, is the year of the Julian period 


E 2 0 


uſed principally by the Greeks, and had its origin from 


the Olymic games, which were celebrated at the be- | 


ginning of every fifth year. ; 

POCHA of the building of Rome, or urbis condite, U. C. is 
the year of the Julian period 3961, according to Varro; 
or 3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini, anſwering to 
the years before Chriſt 753 or 752, and beginning on the 
21ſt of April. Hence, if the years of this epocha be fewer 
than 754, — them from 754 or 753, you have 
the year before Chriſt; and, on the contrary, if they be 
more than 754, you muſt ſubtract 754 to have the year 
of Chriſt, and add the year of Chriſt to 754 to have the 


gar of this epocha, or the time ſince the building of 


ome. Thus, e. gr. the year 1779, according to Varro, 
is the year of Rome 2533. 


3967, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 746, com- 
mencing on the 26th day of February. | 

This æra takes its denomination from its inſtitutor Na- 
bonaſſar king of Babylon, and is that uſed by Ptolemy 


in his Aſtronomical Obſervations, by Cenſorinus, and 


others. 


Erocha, Diocliſiun, or Eroc HA of martyrs, is the year of 
the Julian period 4997, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 


284, called the era of martyrs, from the great number of 


Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom under the reign of 
that emperor. 1 . | $5 
The Abyſlinians, among whom it is {till uſed in all ec- 


cleſiaſtical computations, call it the year of grace; though 


they do not reckon their years in a continued ſeries from 
this epocha, But when the Dionylian period of 534 years 
is expired, they begin their computation afreſh from 
1, 1, Ne. | | 


ErocHa of the hegira, or Mahometan Epoch, is the year 


of the Julian period 5335, anſwering to the year of 
Chriſt 622. It commences on the 16th of July, the day 
of Mahomet's flight from Mecca to Medina. 


This epocha is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, and even all 


who profeſs the Mahometan faith. It was firſt intro- | 


duced by Omar, the third emperor of the Turks. The 


aſtronomers Alfraganus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, and 


Ulugh Beigh, refer Mahomet's flight to the x5th of July; 


but all the people who uſe the epocha agree to fix it on the 


16th. See HEGIRA. 


Ey0CHA of the Seleucide, which is uſed by the Macedonians, 


is the year of the Julian period 4402, anſwering to the 
year before Chriſt 311. See SELUCIDA. 


EpoCHa, Perſian, or Yezdegerdic, is the year of the Julian 


period 5344, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 631, and 
commencing on the 16th of June. | 

This epocha is taken from the death of Yezdeperdis, the 
laſt king of Perſia, flain in battle by the Saracens. 


Epoch, Gelalean, called alſo Royal Epocha, and Epocha 


of confuſion. | 
_ EpoCHa, Gregorian, See GREGORIAN. | 
EPocHa, Spaniſb, is the year of the Julian period 4676, 


of the Sultans, began in the year of the Julian period 5792, 
on the 14th day of March, at the time of the equinox, 
and was eſtabliſhed for the convenience of finding the 
vernal equinox, at which time the Perſians celebrated 
their great feaſt, called Neurur, TD 


 Erocna, Julian, or EpocHa of Julian years, is the year 


of the Julian period 4667, ds to the year before 
Chriſt 46. | 


This epacha had its origin from the year of the reſorma- 


tion of the calendar under Julius Cæſar, called the year 


anſwering to the year beſore Chriſt 37. See Ara. 


EvocHa, Actiac, or Actian, is the year of the Julian period 


4684, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 29, com- 


mencing on the 29th day of Auguſt, 


Other memorable epochas are that of the Deluge, in the 


year of the creation 16563 that of the birth of Abraham, 


in 2008 or 2002 the Iraclites exodus, or departure out 
of Egypt, in 2516 or 2511; the building of the temple of 
jerutalem, in 2995; and the deſtruction of the ſame in 


the year of Chriſt 70; the taking of Conttantinople by the 


Turks, in 1453, &c. Sce Sacred CHRONOLOGY, 


A TABLE of the moſt remarkable Epochas or Aras, and 


| | Events. = 7 
N. B. The years before Chrilt are thoſe |S] 3-1 3 
before the reputed year of his birth, and. g · &* 28128 
not reckoned back from the firſt year of | > © < 98 — 
his age, as is generally done in ſuch tables. => 15 * 7 
The creation of the world 7060 © 4007 
The deluge, or Noah's flood 236211656|2351 
Aſſyrian monarchy, founded by Nimrod [2537|1831|2176 


The birth of Abraham 


2714|2008|1999 


The deltruCtion of Sodom and Gommorah 
Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops 
Moles receives the Ten Commandments 


The entrance of the Iſraelites into Canaan 
The deſtruction of Troy 
; OE 8 


2816 7 
3157 
3222 
3262 


33291 


— 
S 
\S 


| 


EPO 


Sir Iſaac Newton born, December 25th 


: 638210700 
Invented the fluxions =D 93 Paid? f 
Made preſident of the Roya] Society 04 4 214 
Knighted by queen Anne n 
6 64405734 
Died March 2oth 
See Ferguſon's Aſt. p. 273. _ rough 200 
EPOCHETEUSIS, from e / „ Jollen 
of oxeroc, canal, a word uſed by Hippocca 0 eins 


of the old writers in Medicine, to ere 


of the blood, or juices, from dn 
EPODE, E., in Lyric Poetry, the t 
the ode; the ancient ode, or font, 
ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and ch 
The epode was ſung by the priett: 


— 
72 7995 
2 8885 
n Ws 
The beginning of king David's reign 35gol2g, 
Solomon's temple founded : 9440150 
The Argonautic expedition 5 Lou 
Lycurgus formed his excellent laws a ls 937 
Arbaces, the firſt king of the Medes 1 95103 by, 
Mandaucus, the ſecond 115 3132, be 
Soſarmus, -the third : A 3150 Ml 
The beginning of the Greek Olympiad; wy 215209 . 
Artica, the fourth king of the Medes 50 5232 775 
The Catonian epochaof the building ot Rom: 5 729 | 
The æra of Nabonaſſar 1 1 75 
The deſtruction of Samaria by Salmaneſer 3992 ny ; 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record 5 k 3 0110 
Cardicea, the fifth king of the Medes |.23%*! 7! 
Ph | | | 3996 $290) »1 
raortes, the ſixth 40 cb zde 
Cyaxares, the ſeventh | 4690 $352 bs 
The firſt Babyloniſh captivity, by Nebu— 3374 6 
chadnezzar 1107034010 696 
The long war ended between the Medes 
and Lydians ( [+1 1113405}-6 
The ſecond Babyloniſh captivity, and | 
birth of Cyrus 41141340 50g 
The deſtruction of Solomon's temple 1125/2 | 
2416] +88 
Nebuchadnezzar ſtruck with madneſs 41445 436 0 
Daniel's viſion of the four monarchies 11885 by * 
Cyrus begins to reign in Babylon 4177 $4 f 
Eſtabliſhment of Roman conſuls 4206 3500 | 
'The battle of Marathon 422313515 1 
Artaxerxes Longimanus [Abaſuerus}be- } 1 
gins to reign 124935430 464 
The beginning of Daniel's ſeventy weeks } | 
of years pn | ſi 25013550 4) 
The beginning of the Peloponneſian war 282 3576) 41 
Beginning of Daniel's weeks, according! “., „ 
to Scaliger | { {429213586} 421 
Alexander's victory at Arbela 438313677 11 
His death _ 55 4390308 
The captivity of 100, ooo Jews by Ptolemyj4 39413685! 1; 
The Coloſſus of Rhodes thrown down by Bs 
an earthquake | 14491135 Jo 
Antiochus defeated by Ptolemy Philopaterlqa96|z79c/ 
Archimedes murdered at Syracuſe 450613800; 2 
Jaſon butchers the inhabitants of Jeruſalem!454 312837 
Corinth plundered and burnt by conſul } | 67028 4 
Mummius _ 43971900 If 
Julius Cæſar invaded Britain 4050 3952 54 
He corrected the calendar | 466713961} * 40 
Was killed in the ſenate-houſe (45711396; 4 
Herod made king of Judea 467 3129671 40 
Agrippa builds the Pantheon at Rome {4658/3982} 2; 
The true year of Chriſt's birth 470914903] 4 
The death of Herold 471014004 4 
"0/9 
The Chriſtian Æra begins here. 1 
Dionyſian, or vulgar ra of Chriſt's birth 471 
The true year of his crucifixion [Friday] 474000 3 
April 34] | Sd E 
The deſtruction of Jeruſalem 478314977179 
The long wall in Britain, built by Adrian 1483214127; 1:9 
| Epocha Diocleſian, or of Martyrs 4997 201% f 
The Picts defeated in Britain by Conflantius[501 9143159 
The council of Nice 503914335 IA 
The death of Conſtantine the Great 159594344 31 
The Saxons invited into Britain 615 0 145] 4") 
Papa! Hierarchy, commenced by Boin- TY 
face III. who afſumed the title of $j53191491399 
Oecumenical Biſhop A 
Arabian Hegira, or flight of Mohammed $3357 1. 
The death of the falſe prophet Mohammed 5343005 1 650 
The Perſian Yeſdegerd Wy 0 3406 
The art of printing diſcovered 153444) 5 | 
The Reformation begun by Martin Luthe 235 g 
Reformation of the calendar by Gregory 2055 7 
Oliver Cromwell died | 375 


At 0 anvil ef 
hid or Ja Pr 
being dividcù o 


, lp 
Eo Hill beſote ia 
„ſtauding ſtill b * 
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515049107 
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Elected fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambi. 63 


110008, from ert and 05, eng, in Medicine, a word uſed 


'ODOMESTS, from t To1x000jurts 1 build upon, in Rhe- 
ger ” fometimnes uſed for what is otherwiſe called cL1- | 


EPOMIS, Emapsr, in Anatomy, the upper part of the ſhoul- 


TPOPOLETA, Ercrwn, in Poetry, the hiſtory, action, or 


mimitated from ſome important action, and related in verſe, 


EPOPS, in Zoology, a name by which ſome of the ancient 


„ee 


EPSOM ſalt. What we now meet with, in the ſhops of 
chemiſts, under this name, is no other than a ſalt made | 


dhe purging waters of that place. This falt is bitter, and 


alum, and the waters of the place were called aluminous 
that opinion; others ſuppoſed this ſalt the ſame thing 


Vas equally erroneous. The beſt method of taking it was 


more quickly and more effectually; and it proved of great 


tr, afte all the turns aud returns of the ſtrophe me 
Altar, : 


3 not confined to any preciſe number, or kind 
he ehe 


e the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were. But 


of 4 5 1c contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, & c. they 
when 


debe end x i then, properly ſignifies the end of the 
As! 


 odes, what they called the epode, finifhed 
ſong q 2 ee fur We as M. Dacier ſhews, 
the b go verſe, which, being put after another, cloſed 
for r and finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſ- 
the Pele.” { verſe, to be called epode, mug. 


fir 7 
I is, that the ſixth book of Horace's Odes is 
n 


+> a4. $a tb „„ n o = 
n F rn ndots Heyftit Hos ae RIP wk 4 OT. 


Who SH >} 9 
603 TIA 23a 7 24 o4> 1 


of ſpirit of vitriol and oil of rattar, {6 
prevail. Shaw's Lectures, p. go. 


| . 
Ei. K See ENTERTAINMTNTS. 


not pure and chaſte. 


2 * 


as to let the alkali 


EPTACTIS, in Natural Hiſiory, a name given by Linkius, 
and ſome other, authors; to a ſpecies of ſtar-filh, of the 
aſtrophyte kind, whoſe : rays, or Branches, at their firſt 
going out from the body, are only ſeven in. number z 
ut which very ſoon ſpread into more. See STAR- 


: 3,7, 


EPULARES, in Antiquity, an epithet given to thoſe who 
were admitted to the ſacred epuleæ or entertainments, it 
being unlawful for any to be preſent at them who were 


led Liber Epode"ty Buck of Epades, becauſe the verſes .EPULETIC medicines, the ſame with -cicatrizantia, See Ci- 
enti 


11 alternately long and ſhort; and the 
ſhort one, generally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe 

55 long one. But the ſignification of the word is ex- 
ied ill farther 3 epode being become a general name 
fo all kinds of ſhort verſes, that follow one or more 
- ones; and in this ſenſe, a pentameter is AN epolle, 
— an hexameter, which in reſpect thereof is a pro- 


thereof are a 


to expreſs the curing of diſeaſes by incantation. 


MAX. 


ching up to the neck... 85 
The word b Greek, eros, which primarily ſignifies a 
ſhort cloak or mantle made to cover the ſhoulders. : 
gome authors apply the word epomis to the u per part of 
the os humeri ; but the ancient Greek phyſicians only 


uſe it for the muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as above | 
mentioned. See DEL'TOIDES. . _ . 
TPOMPHALION, from m, upon, and oPpar®+, navel, any 


medicine which purges, on being applied to the navel. 


fable, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 


The word is derived from the Greek *, carmen, verſe ; | 
| 


and won, fac, [ mate. 


In the common uſe of the word, however, epepoeia is the | 
fame with epi, or epic poem itſelf : in which ſenſe it is 


defined a diſcourſe invented with art, or a fable agreeably 


in a probable and furpriſing manner; with a view to form 
the manners, &c. See Epic Poem, | 


writers have called the bird we call the upupa, or HOOPOE, | 
EPOSILINGA, a word uſed, by ſome chemical writers, to 
expreſs the ſcales which fly off from iron, when ham- 
mered at the ſmith's forge. . 3 
EPOTIDES, in the Ancient Sbip- Building, two large thick 
pieces of wood on each fide of the prow of a galley, which 


reſembled two ears, whence they had their name. 


The epotides were chiefly deſigned to ward off the blows | 


of the roſtra of the enemies veſſels. 


from the bittern, or remaining brine, after the making 
of common ſalt; but when the world was firſt made ac- 
quainted with a purging ſalt, under this name, it was 
truly what its name expreſſed, being really made from 


ct a ſtrongly purging quality, and, when ſuffered to ſhoot 


them into rectangular priſms, with four parallelogramic 
planes; by this, and by divers other properties, it ap- 
peared evidently different from all other falts known at 
that time. It was luppoſed to partake of the nature of 


Waters; but Dr. Grew has evidently proved the error of 


with the ſalt of lime, or the nitre of old walls, but this 


found to be 4 


llolving it in a proper quantity of its own 


5 means the water was made to work both 


ervice in diſord 


and che like ers of the ſtomach, as want of appetite, 


and in colies, diabetes, the ſcurvy, and 


Teumatiln. and many. other chronic diſeaſes. Phil. 


ranſ. Ne 216, p. 76. 


mi Boulduc "45 given much the ſame deſcription of the 
Phil 7 raking Epſom fait, as Mr. Brown had done in 
the ref 337. H 10. and N? 378. H 11. that it is 
ence wa ich cryltalizes, after boiling to a due conliſt- 
alt- = tern, which is the liquor remaining in the 
905 pans, aſter the ſea- ſalt is ſeparated. See Mem. Acad. 


half an 
Ounce 
Pute Water, mad 0 


Ol. II. No 1 16 


ireely, and its cryſtals at a due diſtance, it always formed | 


318 a water wile imitated by art; i. e. by 

Epſom fait in a quart of 

© ſomewhat briſk or quick by a few drops 
16, | 


CATRISIVE. 


theſe are of two kinds, ſome being 


extirpated. 


when the root is broad, they are beſt 
tics, as the oil of tartar, ſpirit of ſal 


hemorrhage continues too long, the 


repeating it till it ceaſes; and afte 


among the Romans. 


— 


nagement of the epu/a, feaſts in the 
feſtivals. 2 = | 
To them belonged the ordering and 
banquet, offered on ſuch occaſions to 
wore a gown bordered with purple, 


Their firſt eſtabliſhment was in the 


dius Marcellus. : 
EPULONES. See EpuLo. 


wounds, and ulcers. 


cicatrize. 3 
Such are emplaſters of ceruſs, and 
guent of pompholyx, &c. 


the gods. 


| and ſerved in the epula as if they had 
to perform which, was the function 


EQUABLE motion, is that whereby the 
rated nor retarded, 

EQUABLE pulſe. See Pu Lsx. 

Eau ABLE ,. See STYLE, _ 

EQUAL, a term of relation between 


Wolfius defines equals to 


other. And again, if, to or from 


ſacrifice, henee called epulones. = 


EPULIDES, from es, upon, and waz; the gums, in Surgery, 
certain fleſhy tubercles, or excreſcences of the gums : 


of a mild nature, 


others painful, malignant, and inclining to be cancerous. 
Surgeons diſtinguith them alſo into the larger and the. 
ſmaller, and the harder and ſofter ; they are ſometimes 
ſupported by a broad, ſometimes by a narrow root. 
"Theſe excreſcences not only deform the mouth, but hurt 
the ſpeech and maſtication, and are always beſt ſpeedily 


When they grow to a ſmall root, they are beſt extirpated 
by ligature, or tying a thread firmly about the root; but 


eaten off by cauſ- 
armoniac, and the 


like; and when theſe mild ones prove ineffectual, it is 
beſt not to have recourſe to ſtronger, but to raiſe the tu- 
bercle with the hook or pliers, and carefully extirpate it 
with the knife, not cutting off the gums, ſo as to un- 
cover the roots of the teeth, which would be probably at- 
tended with a caries of the bone. The blood ſhould be 
permitted to flow from theſe for ſome time ; but if the 


patient muſt waſh 


his mouth with hot red wine, with alum diſſolved in it, 


rwards tincture of 


myrrh, and honey of roſes, ſhould be uſed, till the parts 
are perfectly well; and if the tubercles ſhould ſprout up 
again, they ſhould be taken down in time by the fame 
methods. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 462. See alſo Schel- 
hammer, De Epulide. See Gum-boils, 
EPU LIS, gums, in Anatomy. See GINGiva and MouTH, 
EPULO, in Antiquity, the name of a miniſter of ſacrifice 


The pontifices, not being able to attend all the ſacrifices, 
performed at Rome, to ſo many gods, as were adored by 
that people, appointed three miniſters, whom they called 
epulones, becauic they conferred on them the care and ma- 


ſolemn games and 


ſervirig the ſacred 
Jupiter, &c. They 
like the pontifices. 


Their number was at length augmented from three to 
ſeven, and afterwards by Cæſar to ten. 


year of Rome 558, 


under the conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Clau- 


EPULOTICS, E, in Medicine, drying, aſtringent 
remedies, proper to harden, cicattize, and incarnate 


The word is formed of the Greek , ſuper; and wy, ci- 
catrix, eſchar ; whence the verb enzMw, cicairicem infero, 


| diapalma ; the un- 


EPULUM, in Antiquity, banquet; 2 holy feaſt prepared for 
The-ſtatues of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, 


been very hungry; 
of the miniſters + 


moveable body pro- 


ceeds with the ſame continued velocity; neither accele- 


two or more things 


of the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. | 
* thoſe things which may be 
ſubſtituted for each other, without any alteration of their 
quantity. It is an axiom in geometry, that two things 
{ which are equal to the ſame third, are alſo. equa! to each 


equals, you add or 


ſubtract equals, the ſura or remainder will be equal. 
E AlL circles, in Geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are 
equal, See CirCLE. 
EqQuaL angles, Wen whoſe containing lines are inclined 


| 
| 4 


alike 
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arches of their circles. 


' EquaL arches. See ARCH. 


EQUAL. figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are equal; whether 


the figures be ſimilar, or not. 


The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equal con- 


cavity, or convexity, when they have the fame ratio, or 
proportion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles, 
whereof they are parts. 


QUAL ſolids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain, 


each as much as the other; or whoſe ſolidities, or ca- 
pacities, are equal. See SOLID. 


Ed AL. hyperbolas, are thoſe, all whoſe ordinates to. their 


indeterminate axes, are equal to each other; taken at 
equal diſtances from their vertices, 


Faval. hours, See HOUR. 


EqQu AL geemetrical ratios, are thoſe whoſe leaſt terms are 


E 


ſimilar, aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. 

UAL arithmetical ratios, are thoſe wherein the difference 
of the two leſs terms is equal to the difference of the two 
greater, See RATIO. 


Equal, in Optics. We lay, that things ſeen under equal 


angles, are equal, Equal parts of the ſame interval, or 
magnitude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear un- 


equal. Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the 


one placed directly, and the other obliquely, ſeem un- 
equal; and that placed directly, the bigger. | 


Maſonry by EQUAL courſes, See MASONRY. : 


E 


QUALITY, in Afron:my. Circle of EQUALITY, or the 


equart, See CIRCLE, and EQUANT, 


EQUALITY, ratio, or proportion of, in Geometry, is that be- 


P 


tween two equal numbers, or quantities. 


roportion of £.QQ ALITY evenly ranged, or ex equo ordinata, 


is that wherein two terms in a rank, or feries, are pro- 
portional to as many terms in another ſeries, compared 
to each other in the ſame order, 1. e. the firſt of one 
rank to the firit of another; the ſecond to the ſecond, 
1 | 15 


Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſlurbed, called alſo ex quo 
perturbata, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 


are proportional to as many terms of another com- 
pared to each other, in a different and interrupted 
order; viz. the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of an- 


other; the ſecond to the third, &c. 


EQUALITY, in Algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, 


at the equality bed=bcd. DOE) 285 | 
In the folution of a numerical problem, which is to be 
"rendered rational, if there be only one power to be | 


ſimple equality. 


that are equal both really, and repreſentatively, i. e. which 
are ſo both in effect and letters. | 

A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but un- 
equal in letters, to render them equal, is called an equa- 
ion. = | 255 
Fquality, in Algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel 


lines, as =: thus, 2+2=4, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal 


. | | 
This character was firſt introduced by Harriot. Des | 
Cartes, and ſome after him, in lieu thereof, uſe &: 
thus, 2+ 2 T 4; fo z=yX b+c, ſignifies that 2 


minus y, is equal to b plus c. Pot 
From an equation we arrive at an equality, by changing 
an unknown letter into another, whereby the two-mem- 
bers of the equation, 1. e. the two quantities compared 
together, and connected by the ſign of equality, are ren- 
dered equal. | | e 


Thus, in the equation aax=bcd; ſuppoling x = =, 
e RY NE 


— 


we change æ into 


4 and by this ſubſtitution arrive 


equalled to a ſquare, or other higher power, it is called 


When there are two powers to be equalled, each to a 


ſquare, it is called double equality, &c. 


Diophantus hath given us a method for double equalities, 
and F. de Biliy, another for triple equalities, in his Dio- 


pPhantus Redjvivus. 

FovariTty, union ef. Sec UNION. | 

EqQuaALITY, in Lato. The law delights in equality; ſo that 
when a charge 1s laid upon one, and divers ought to bear 


it, he ſhall have relief againſt the reſt. 2 Rep. 25. 


EOQUANIMTT V, in Ethics, denotes an even, uniform tem- 
per of mind, amidſt all the varieties and revolutions of 


time and chance. 'This virtue, together with prudence, 
forms the character which Horace gives of Ariſtippus : 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & flatus & res. 


TQUANT, or Aquanr, in Aftronomy, a circle, formerly 


imagined by aſtronomers, in the plane of the deferent, 


or eccentric; for regulating and adjuſting certain mo- 
tions of the planets, and reducing them more eaſily to a 


calculus. See APOGEE, CIRCLE, DEFERENT, and Ex- 
CENTRIC, | | 


The uſe of theſe lines are, 1. When the 1: 
ſphere is given, to find the ſides of the w wer te 
dies, ſeverally equal to that ſphere; | 
any of the bodies being given, to f 
the ſphere, and the ſides of the other bodies 
be equal ſeverally to the firſt body given. a 
If the ſphere be firſt given, take its diameter. an 
it over in the ſector in the points 8, $: i A 
dies be firſt given, apply the fide of it over jr 1 
points; ſo the parallels taken from between the Pope 
the other bodies, ſhall be the ſides of thoſe bo n 
feverally to the firſt body given. | 
EQUATION, or XAquarT1on, in Al.» 
the ſame quantity, in two different, : 
but equal terms or denominations. 
As, when we ſay, 2K 38442 
equal to four and two. 
Stifelius defines equation to be the ratic of equality he 
tween two quantities differently denominated; 1 
we ſay 3 ſhill. = 36 pence. Or 50 ſbill. 2 2 101 = 
600 pence, = 2400 farth. Or, b de. Or Dus: 
24 b $3 12.8 
—, &c. 
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3 Which hi 


an expreſſion os 
that is, diff, 


z that is, twice three js 
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Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or digi 

quantities to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, eule 

the bringing them to an equation, Sce Enualiny, 
The character, or ſign of an equation, is = or & 
The reſolving of problems, by means of equations, 
buſineſs of algebra. 

EQUATION, ferms of an, are the ſeveral quantities, or nang 
of which an equation is compoſed, connected together hy 
the figns + and —. Thus, in the equation b4c=d; the 
terms are b, c, and d. And the tenor or import of the 
equation is, that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, is equi 

to two others repreſented by b and c, 

EuATIOx, root of an, 15 the value of the unknown quan- 

| tity in the equation, E. gr. if a*+b*=x*, the root wil 
be Va*+b*. See Room of an equatien, 

Equations are divided, with regard to the powers of the 
unknown quantities, into fmple, guadratic, cubic, Se, 
E ATION, ſimple, is that wherein the unknown quantity 
is only of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. &y, 
x=a+b. © Ns ED 

EQUATION, gradratzc, is that wherein the unknown quan- 
tity is of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power, As, 
. 

Qunadratic equations are of two kinds; fmple or pure, and 
adfected. | | 
Simple, or pure guadratics, ale thoſe where the ſquare of 
the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given: 
as in a8z=3J6z ee==140;' yy=133225. | 
The reſolution of theſe is eaſy; it being apparent that 

nothing more is required than to extract the ſquare cool 
out of the number or known quantity. | 
Thus the value of à in the firſt eguatzcn is equal to bz in 
the ſecond e=12, and a little more, as being à ſurd bot; 

and in the third example.y=365. 
Adſected guadraties, are thoſe which between the higheſt 

power of the unknown number, and the abfolute num. 
Per given, have ſome intermediate power of the unk 
number: as, #x + 24X=100, 


18 the 


lowing forms; viz. xx +ax = R. xx — ax R. aa 


There are ſeveral methods of extracting the roots of 00. 
fecled quadratics; the molt convenient is chat of | Hat, 
Suppoſe x* + ax== ＋ ; here » being alſuimed as 2 Pat 
of the root; a, the known quantity oi ie ſecond term, 
will be double the other part, and therctorc half a : 
the other part—The ſquare thereof will he compre 
by adding one fourth of 44; which done, the rotor i 
ſquare may be extracted thus: | 
| K + ax. =b* 
add. Z aa = 1 
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In lieu of the characters + and —, we here we f 


9 . - pe - aver «ates, 
to avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral ca Fs 
5 quand) 1 


oil, 


* — - 1 10 "| 
EQUATION, cubic, is that wherem the unknon 
| of three dimenſions: as, K abe, c The 


3 . > | 5 x 
All equations of this rank are in one or other of the fol-- 
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a cubic equation being taken way, 
+ ax +b=0. 


M of | 
ue _ T peduced to this form, x 
the} | | 


here — eee = | 
e r n+ HV We. 
18 0 mmonly aſcribed to Cardan, and from him 
This rule "eg Cardar's rule; but it is faid by ſome, that 


Ca y-- 4+. 8 2 
has eee the inventor, and, by others, Scipio Fer 
Tartalea hom, it is ſaid, Cardan himſelf aſcribes 'the 


reusy 


eon. Lagni, Elem. d' Arithmet. & d' Algebr. p- 
n lem. Macheſ. tom. i. p. 336. edit. 2. and 

Algebra, p. 702 : N 
pic (quation, Rx AX * bro, a 18 negative, 
preſſion V+ bb + 34 a7, will be transformed into 

he Capoten „ 
i «hich becomes impoſſible, or imaginary, 
den 149 is greater than £bbz for VE bb—z7 4* will 
: - be the ſquare root of a negative quantity, which is 
50 And yet, in this caſe, the root x may be a 
| quantity 3 but algebraiſts have not yeen able to find 
tt expreſſion of its value. This caſe is called the ir- 
ell, :rridufible, or impracticable caſe. See IRRE- 


— 
, 


gaunderſon's 
When in à cu 


3 le abi caſe may be ſolved by the triſection of an 


dre, for which the reader may conſult Saunderſon's Al- 
os p. 713. This method requires a table of ſines; 
145 F* / 


is 


zac if ſuch de not at hand, we may have recourſe to Dr. | 


Hillers univerſal method of extracting the roots of equa- 
tent, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, or in Lowthorp's 
Abridęment, vol. i. cap. 1. f 20. Vid. infra. 5 | 
There are ſevetal other methods of extracting tl. c roots 
of eubic equations, extant n books of algebra. 

M Cotes obſcrves, in his Logometria, p. 29. that the 
ſolution of an cubic eguntions depends either upon the 
tiftion of à ratio, or of an angle. See this method 


ern ained and demonſtrated in Saunderſon's Algebra, p. 


* 
7. 


FqvaTiON, biquadratic, is that whoſe unknown quantity 


of four dimenſions; as * = a*+6b*. See BIQUAD- 
MATIC.. . ä | 

Des Cartes gave a method of reducing biquadratic equa- 
im to cubic. This method is explained in moſt treatiſes 
of algebra, fnce bis time; and very clearly by the mar- 


quis de PHopital in his Conic Sections, art. 356. See 


allo Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 228, ſeq. 


Hence a biquadratic eguation being propoſed, it may be 


ſolved, by reducing it firſt to a cubic eguatien; and then 
finding the roots of this new equation, by the triſection 
of an angle, or of a ratio. Theſe roots, ſo found, hav- 
ing a given relation to the roots of the propoſed biquad- 
natic, will alſo be given. | 


QATIONS of Higher degreer, If the unknown quantity in 
an equation 1s of five dimenſions, it is called a ſurfolid, | 


e. We have no univerſal rule to expreſs, algebraically, 


the roots of equations, higher than biquadratic ; but ſuch | 


equations may be ſolved univerſally in numbers, by Dr. 
Halley's method of approximation. | 


This method proceeds by aſſuming the root deſired, nearly | 
truc to one or two places; which may be done by a geo- 
metrical conſtruction, or by a few trials; and then cor-| 
| retting the aſſumption, by comparing the difference be-. 


tween the trug root and the aſſumed, by means of anew 


(uation, whoſe root is that difference, and which he |. 
Ihews how to form from the equation propoſed, by ſub- 


133 1. on | — 
ſtitution of tie value of the root ſought, partly in known, 
and partly in unknown terms, : ED 


Dr. Brook Taylor found that this method was capable of | 


a depree of generality, and that it was applica- 
ble, not only to equations of the common form, that is, 
to ſuch as conſitt of terms, wherein the powers of the 
oy ae politive and integral, without any radical fign, 
N alſo to all expreſſions in general, wherein any thing 
5 propoſed as given, which by any known method might 
- computed ; if, 

gen. Such are 


3 all radical expreſſions of binomials, tri- 
3 


— bh of any other nominal, which may be com- 


© root given, at leaſt, by logarithms, what- 
ererde the index of the e b 
lngents, of arcs 0 
vents, or roots 
Ti 352, Jones's 
© method of fi 
mation 
0 


Abridg. vol. iv. cap. I. 5 17, 
3 nding the roots of eguations by approxi- 
_ : IN "a all kinds of equations; and though it 
the value FR 7» yet 1t is practically true; as it gives 
| Þany alien 6 6934 a very great degree of exactneſs, nay 
egree, it an > will t; i 

- computation, Free, one will take the pains 
due method of Sir IN 

need, the l ene Neu ton, and of Mr. Raphſon, 
APROKMATION. © as that mentioned under the head 


md Mr, Cole Sce farther in Newt. Meth. of Flux. 
ons Comment. p. 186. But Dr. Halley's 


dice verſa, the root were conſidered as 


| power of the nominal; as like- | 
| Vile expreſſions of logarithms, of arches by the fines or | 
| curves by the abſciſſæ, or any othel 


of fluxional equations. See Phil. Tran, 


„ ä " " 64. 9 eo ee ee e we 
9 4 4 5 . 


method is more expeditious in practice. See Phil. Tin. 
N' 210. or Lowthorp's Abridg. vol. i. cap. 1. $ 20. 
The principles of theſe methods may alſo be found in 
Mr. Maclaurin's Algebra, part ii. cap. g. or in Mr. Simp- 
ſon's Algebra, p. 147, ſeq. who gives ſeveral formulz 
for approximating to the roots of equations. This gen- 
tleman has alſo another method ſor this purpoſe, which 
we ſhall mention farther on. 3 
Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, in the Acta Petropolitana, tom. 
111. p. 92, ſeq. has given a new and ingenious method of 
approximating to the roots of equations, without any pre- 
vious trials. The method is deduced from the nature of 
recurring ſeries. The book wherein it is publiſhed being 
in few people's hands, we ſhall here give a full account 
of this method. | 
Let the propoſed equation be put into this form: 
=ax+bxx+ix*+ex* +, &c. | 


Then form a ſeries, beginning with as many arbitrary 
terms as the 1 has dimenſions, but with this con- 
1 


dition, that A, B, C, D, E, &c: denote the terms fol- 
lowing each other in direct order, then muſt E=a D+b 


CTS BT AT, &c. and let there be two proximate 


terms, M and N, in this ſeries ſufficiently continued; 
then will the antecedent M, divided by the conſequent 
N, be nearly equal to the required root. _ | 

For inſtance, let 1=—2x+;xx—4x*-+x*, Form a ſc- 
ries, beginning with four arbitrary numbers, 1.1.1.1 
(as the propoſed equation is of four dimenſions) and let a 
new term always be formed from the double of the laſt 
preceding taken negatively, more the quintuple of the 
penultimate, leſs the quadruple of the antepenultimate, 
more the penantepenultimate. This ſeries will be. 1. 
I. 1. 1. 0 2.7. 25. 93. 341 1254, &c. and 
the approximated root of the equation propoſed will be 


neafly = — 1131. | Y 
Again, let 1 T 2K 2 4 3* +4x*+ 5x%, Form © ſeries, 


beginning with fire arbitrary terms, 1. 1. 1. I. 1. 15 
29.71. 183. 477 1239. 3171, &c. Here 4172, or 
717 will be nearly equal to one of the roots of the 


| equation. 


The root here found is the leaſt of the roots, without at- 
tending to the ſigns; that is, the root ſo determined is 
that which is leaſt diſtant from nothing. 

To find the greateſt root of a propoſed 2quation, let it be 
diſpoſed in the following manner: ES 

xm = AR — 1 f rm - cm3 1 „ d. 

Then form a ſeries, beginning with as many arbitrary 
terms as there are dimenſions in the equation, fo that if 
A; B, C, D, E, &c. denote ſo many contiguous terms di- 
rectly following each other im the 5 E muſt be every 
where =aD +bC+cB+4dA, &c. Laſtly, let there 
be two proximate terms, M and N, in this ſeries ſuſh- 
ciently continued, then will the conſequent term N, di- 


vided by the antecedent M, be nearly equal to the re- 


quired root. 
For inſtance, let us take one of the foregoing equations, 
the root of which was found to be = 1311 and let the 
equation be thus diſpoſed : 5 
: * AR xx + ZK 1. 
Then form this ſeries, „„ ON 
1. 1. I. 1.0. 4.— 15 . — 41.97. — 20. 


| And = will be nearly equal to the greateſt root of the 
| propoſed equation. - | | - 


In the application of the rule for finding the leaſt root, 


the author obſerves, that ſome difficulties may ariſe in 


two caſes. Firſt, when the leaſt root of the equation may 


be taken either affirmatively, or negatively. Secondly, 5 


when the leaſt root is imaginary, as if the equation had 


theſe roots, + 4/ — 4, a 4, and 5; of which the laſt 
is to be conlidered as greateſt, that is, according to his 


definition, as fartheſt diſtant from nothing. | 
In the firſt caſe, the alternate terms only are to be con- 


ſidered; and if they tend towards a conſtant ratio, while 


the contiguous terms deviate, it will argue an equality 


between the afhrmative and negative root. And, in this 
caſe, a term in the ſeries muſt be divided by the alternate 
term following; and the ſquare root of the quotient will 
be the root of the equation. For inſtance, if we had, 
1=—y+4yy+45* ; then forming a ſerics according to 
the firſt rule, we ſhall have 1.1. 0. 8. —4. 36 — 20 
148 .—- 84. 596 .— 340. 2388, &c. 
And the tenth term 596, divided by the alternate term 
following, or the twelfth, 2388, gives , or 33?, 
nearly equal to the ſquare of the required root, which 
will therefore be, nearly, = v/ +43, This example ſhews 
that the rule approximates ſuthciently faſt ; for the num- 
ber found 38? differs from the truth only by ux, the 
true root being & . The inconvenience, here men- 
tioned, might alfo be remedied, by taking x=y#a; and 
then finding the root of the transformed equation by the 
firſt rule. 

In 


— — Ne CRLAIES 


Hence u e 
| 436151 436151 


In * * 2 x 
| 2 


| only ſhews, that x 2. But taking x=y+1, the pro- 


EQU 


In the ſecond cafe, when the leaſt root is imaginary or | 


impotlible, it is to be conſidered whether the root will 
be affirmative or negative; if the former, put x=y , 
if the latter, x=y—02. And then the value of y may al- 
ways be found by the rule; provided that a be aſſumed 
greater than x. But though we ſhall never be diſap- 
pointed by taking any greater number for a; yet it is to 
be obſerved, that the leſs a—x is, the more eaſily and 
quickly will the ſeries tend to the required root. Some 
circumſpection is therefore requiſite, 


"wv 
2 x + xx —Xx 
For inſtance, let 1 = | 


* 


If we form a ſeries without any previous examination, ſuch 
| I 1 I 11 


as „ T1... , a. ; 612 


1 8 16 9 04 


755 $&c. we ſhall never find any root, as the terms of 
＋ | | 


the ſeries do not tend to any conſtant ratio. But ſup- 


poſing x=y—2 (for it is viſible that the negative root 


cannot be great) we ſhall have 
1 =7tx 
Bs 8 


or to avoid fractions, ſuppoſe, y=8xz, that is, & 822. 


Then we have | 
| 12152 — 5622 4 642 
From this equation the following ſeries ariſes: | 
1.1.1. 23. 253. 4071 . 42769. 436151. &c. 


For a ſeeond example, take this equation: 
=x—Xxx+ x | 


12 8 from whence this ſeries ariſes, 


11 
„„ 16 32 564 128? j 
Which gives no root; but taking x==y + 3 (as it appears 


that x muſt be affirmative) this equation will ariſe, 4 =} 


—20y—8 yy—y? 

= & | 
13z+3, we ſhall have 1=— 202 10422 —1692?, 
This laſt eguation gives the following ſeries : 1 
O. 0. 1. 20. 296 . 4009. 52776. 688608. 


N 


: Whence z = — $2779-. and à = 1379730 = 2, 0036 


688008 
nearly; & being exactly = 2. | I 
As to the caſe before mentioned, of the equality of two 


| 688608 


roots, it is alſo to be obſerved, that a like rule may be | 


applied, where more than two roots are equal, providing 


they be real. But in caſe ſome of theſe equal roots] 


ſhould be impoſlible, and the reſt real; as if a*—1=0, 


where K gi, x==—1, xz Vi, and z = Vi, all” 
which roots, by our author's definition, are to be conſi- 


dered as equal, or equally diſtant from nothing: we 


may obviate this inconvenience, by ſuppoting xy Ka; 
- which is therefore an univerſal remedy. 


This will lead us to a method of extracting the roots of 


powers. For inſtance, if we wanted the cube root of 2. 


The ſeries, formed according to this equation, | 
1 RO NS oO 


| I 
IC — —-— . — i . — — 


.. Be on” 1 


ö 


poſed equation will be transformed into the following, 


128354 3% 4. From whence this ſeries may be de- 


rived, | . Ss Fs NA 
1 1. 1% 25.9% 373. 1435 5521. 


233), and x =26" =1 . 2597 nearly. 


Therefore y= 
$521 $521 


Again, let it be required to extract the hiquadrate root of 
20; then x*= 20, and ſuppoſing x=y+ 2, we ſhall have 


1=8+6y+2y + = , {rom whence this {cries is ob. 


tained 


0'.0 0.1. 8. 70 610. 316 4. 633 


This gives y == 21205. = 03308 and x = 2 27207 
his gives 5 El 53) 4 

Which root approaches very near to the truth; ſo that it 
is much to be doubted whether the ſame could be ob- 
tained fo quickly, and fo accurately, by any other me- 
thod. | | 

Suppoſe again, that the ſquare root of 26 were required. 
Then xx = 26. Let x =y +5, And 1=10y + py. 
Hence we have the ſeries 

o. 1. 10, 101. 1020. 10301. 104030, 


Therefore) = LEO 3 and x= / 26=5 L 59 


104030 104030 
5. 09991951360, differing only by unit from 
5 . 09901951359, found by the common method. 


* &. | 


„or rather taking y=13z, that is, #=] 


g &c. 


| | 


| we mult refer the reader to the Ada be 
i| , P- 63. 82. | | 


merical value of A, and the quoti-nt be ſubtraded fi 
the ſaid former value of x; and from thence will auer 


value may be had, &c. till we arrive to any degree of ac 


and 263.815 reſpectively. Hence the third value dk 


The propoſed equation need not always be delivered frm 


: 5 My 
clearing it from ſurds would be very tedious; but M. 
a 


and as many unknown quantities (x and y) afe ta! 4 
termined. For all which we refer to the author bind 


: : ES anknenn 
ties. Thoſe of the latter kind conſiſt of ſeveral * 


5 r 


In the caſe where the greateſt root of th 
quired, the like obſervations may be 1 f 
ſeek the leaſt root, viz. that we ma 00 
3 by ſuppoſing x ya. Both 
place without any preparation; * en ta 
ſometimes bes 4 but this 3 N . one, q 
by a proper ſubſtitution of x= 510 rt eg luce 
tion have equal roots. Lo avoid fraction in bens e gu 
poſe, firſt, the general equation a=bx+cxx o we 
where a, b, c, d, &c. are integers; to —_ . 
equations may be reduced. 1 hen we mods bm Al 
ſuppoſing x Say. In the ſecond method © 
general equation a b 4mm: 4 * 

3 E 
we may put += =4 but this ſubſtitution Way often h 


well omitted. | | 
It is to be obſerved, that this met 
uſefully extended to literal equa; 
neral cubic equation, 1=ax+byx4c 1, dn 

0.0.0.1.4.aa+b,ounþ 2b 1c, 4 eb i 
a* + 4b + zaac4 3abb + 2b:, &c. then will he 
mate value of x 2 a + 3aab + 20c+bb "I 
| 4 4.4% ＋ acc zal + 26 
The learned author of theſe methods afterwards jet 

them to the reſolution of infinite equations ; oe 


tropol. tom, . 


The ingenious Mr. Simpſon gives us the fall; 
thod for the ſolution of equations in numbers 
one equation is given, and one quantity (x) 
mined, | 
Take the fluxion of the given equation, ſuppoſing 4191 
a . .: 2 l. 
the variable quantity; and having divided tie wholehy; 
let the quotient be repreſented by A. Eſtimate the . 
lue of pretty near the truth, ſubſtituting the fine : 
the equation, as alſo the value of A, and let the error o 
reſulting number, in the former, be divided by chicas 


© eQuatier 1, 

85 as When * 
Viate all ine, y 

h methodz oft = 


hod may he fome 


de ſometing 
ng. Thus in th 


S © 
C 


wing mes 
) when on! 
to be deter 


ll 


A 


new value of that quantity, much nearer the trut} than 
the former, wherewith proceeding us before, another er 


curacy deſired. 5 | | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe 300x—+*— 1590=9, To fndy 
take the fluxion of the given egquatirn, and expungig a 
we have, 300 — 3xx = A. It appearing, by inſpecton 
that 300 *, when x= 3, will be leſs, and when 289 
will be greater than 1000, eſtimate x at 3.5, and lubs 
ſtitute it inſtead thereof both in che equation, and in the 
value of A. The error in the former = 7.12;, al 
the value of the latter = 263.25; wherefoce taking 
GS 9-027 from 3.5, there remains 3.47; {ir 
a — of x. With this proceeding as beſore, the 
next error, and the next value of A will be 0.00962;18 


x=3-47296351z which 1s true to 7 or 8 places, 


radicals, though this be ſometimes convenient, yet its 
alſo ſometimes inſupportably tedious. Thus, if we tad 


| 1 2 
the equation Y ILT TVI 2X TVI oi 
Simpſon's method gives the root without any prone 


The like is to be obſerved, when two equatizns ar? ga 


in his Eſſays, printed 1740, p. 82, ſeq: —_ 
The old method of Vieta, for ſolving adfected "oY 
was extremely tedious. It was formed by aualeg va 
the common method of extracting the 700t> a 7 
powers. See Vietæ Oper. Math ap. Elzer. Þ * 
Wallis's Algebra, Oughtred's Clavis, De Lagny Eels 
d'Arithm. & d' Algebr. p. 515, & bent 
Equations are conſidered two ways : either 25 the | 2 
concluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of pony 
as means, by the help whereof, we arrive it 11 
ſolutions. | : "qv 
An equation of the firſt kind con“ {ts only 5 2 
quantity, which is intermixed with other kno! 


, and connectt F 
equation whereld 


4 with the uon 


quantities, which are to be compared 
gether, till out of them all arifc a new 
there is but one unknown quantity mae e t 
To obtain the value of which unknown Ly " id 
equation is generally turned, and he) 4 _ 
ways, till it be brought as low, and rende 

as pollible, 


— f py „ 
The doctrine and practice of i 
tion oi queſtions by «qudtions, ens rel 
parts; viz. 1. The denominaiing of the 

2 
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Now, to bring 4 que/fion to an EQU ATION, that is, to bring 


ties, as far as occaſion requires; and thus the drift of the 
queſtion will be couched, as we may call it, in the a 


portion, whoſe ſum is 20, and the ſum of their ſquares 


E AU 


offing them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 2. 
tes pe me the quantities thus denoted to an equat!on, 
The hinz. that equation to its loweſt and ſimpleſt 
3. The reduc? 4. May be added the conſtructing of 
eſenting it in geometrical lines. 

end e the firſt; a queſtion, or problem, being 
af © conceive the thing ſought, or required, as 
and accordingly note or expreſs it by one 
of the alphabet, +, y, or z; noting the 
:tities by the firſt letters of the alphabet, 


To wil ich, 


drm. To whit 
the euntion, OT repr 


of the la : 
other known qua 


x Co . * o 5 
% being thus ſtated in ſpecies, it is conſidered 


The —_— jt be ſubjeCt to any reſtrictions, i. e. 
_ it be Jeterminate, or no; which is found by 
wi 

theſe cules: 

1. If the qua! 
equations given, 
terminate, and 
equations are foun 
the problem itſelf, 

8. . 
I the equations given, Or contained in the problem, be 
juſt equal in number to the unknown quantities, the 
ueſtion is determinate, or admits but of a limited num- 
wers. 

1  ovn quantities be fewer than the om | 
equations, the queſtion 1s yet more limited; and e- 
times it diſcovers itſelf impoſſible, by ſome contradic- 
tion between the equarrons. See REDUCTION of equa- 


tities ſought be mere than the number of 
or contained in the queſtion, it is inde- 
capable of innumerable ſolutions. The 
d, if they be not expreſſy contained in 
by the theorems of the equality of 


— 


- 


Hons. 


the ſeveral mediate equations to one final one, the princi- 
pal thing to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions 
hereof by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to 
be conſidered, whether the propoſitions, or ſentences, 
wherein it is exprefſed, be all of them fit to be noted in 
algebraic terms; as our conceptions ule to be in Latin, 
or Greek characters. And if fo, as is generally the caſe 
in queſtions about numbers, or abſtraCt quantities, then 
jet names be given both to known and unknown quanti- 


zebraical language; and the conditions, thus tranſlated to 


algebraic terms, will give as many equations as are necel- | 


fary to ſolve it. To illuſtrate this by an inſtance : ſup- 
pole it required to find three numbers, in continual pro- 


— 


110; putting x, y, 2, for the names of the three num- 


bers ſought, the queſtion will be tranſlated out of the 


verbal to the ſymbolical expreſſion, thus: 


The queſtion in coral. | -- fn Hmnbols. 
Requred three numbers, on theſe| 2 5 
conditions % „ | 
That they be continually propor- | 4 

tional, | Ry AX2Y 33 y, or xz 
That the ſum be 20. N Hl y £ 1 — 20. od 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140. 


already laid down, 


The lolutions of queſtionsare, for the moſt part, ſo much 
0 more expedite and artificial, by how much the un- 
own quantities, you have at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, 


in the queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt number, 


ind y for the ſecond, 1) vill be the third continual | 


* 


proportional 5 which being put for the third number, | 


bring the queſtion into equations, as follows : 


The quijtion inqyords, {4 Symbolic 5 1, = 
Thers are ſoucht th "Ia! ( 
u loacht three numbers inn y | 
| continual Proportion, vg * ** — ? 
Whoſe ſum is 20, x+y +LL=20, 
\ pF<--- ; 
Aud the ſum of their ſquares 140, 20 TY: Ps 1158 


Lou h. | 
ou have therefore the equations x + y + — 2 20, and 
1 9 S 


*Xþy \ 41 =] 
; TX 

I are to be determined. 

Ae another ex 

annuall 


in it muſt b Len, What is he worth? Jo reſolve 
real propoſi © Obſerved, that there arc (or lie hid) ſe- 
down, ons, which are all thus found out, and laid 


3 1 
And augments the reſtſla— 700 4. 4X — Sora] 8 1.— 2800 


3 
And fo the third year 62 800 


And. he becomes at 


ome- | 


4 T＋YYTZZ 140. 


Thus is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, viz. 
FL=Yy, #+Z+F=20, and xx+yy+2Z2z=140, by the 
elp whereof, æ, y, and 2, are to be found by the rules | 


=140, by the reduction whereof, x, and| 


Vol. II. Ne 117, 


( b 2 2 1 


EQU 


In tvords. 2 Algebraicall 5 
A merchant has aynſr * 
eſtate — 
Out of which the firſt 
year he ſpends o. 799 185 
And augments the reſſſ. 100. f 0 
by one third — | bs 3 4 2 15 
And the ſecond year. 42. 100, or — 700 


he ſpends 000. 


\ 


by one third 9 


161-3700 


he ſpends 100l. 


9 9 1 
And by the reſt gains 3700. 16+ —3700 64 x— 14800 


likewiſe one third, | 9 ay 29 


64x—14800 _ NG 


lengrh twice as rich 
as at firſt, "7 


Therefore the queſtion is brought to this equation, 
64x= 14800 | | 
2 

find the value of x. | 

Viz. Multiply it into 27, and you have 64x 14800= 

54x3 ſubtract 54x, and there remains 10x—14800=0, 

or 10x=14800; and dividing by 10, you have x = 1480. 
So that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 1480!/. 

It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about 
numbers, or the relations of abſtract quantities, there is 
ſcarce any thing more required, but to tranſlate them out 

of the common into the algebraic language, i. e. into 


S by the reduction whereof you will 


characters, proper to expreſs our ideas of the relations 


of quantities. Indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that 
the language wherein the queſtion is ſtated, may feem 
unfit-to be rendered into the algebraical ; though by 
making a ſew alterations therein, and attending to the 
ſenſe, rather than the ſound of the words, the tranſla- 
tion becomes eaſy enough. The difficulty here reſults 
merely from the difference of idioms, which is as ob- 
ſervable between moſt languages as between the common 


and ſymbolical. However, to render the ſolution of 


ſuch problems a little more eaſy and familiar, we ſhall 


add an example or two of them. 


I. Given the ſum of two numberi 4, and the difference of 


the ſqnares b; to find the numbers themſelves. Suppoſe the 
lefler, x; the other will be a—x; and their ſquares & & 


and aa—2ax+xx; whoſe difference, aa—2ax is called 
b. Conſequently, aa—=2 ax=b. Whence, by reduc- 


tion, a a- b 2ax; or {= _——=x 
| : 2 a 2 2 4 


E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 


and the difference of their ſquares, or b, 16; then will 


2 2 

fore the numbers are 3 and 5. 

2. To find three quantities x, y, and 2, the ſum of each pair 
whereof” 1s given. Suppoſe the ſum of the pair x and y 
be az that of x and z, b; and that of y and z, c. To 
determine the three numbers required, x, y, and 2, we 


5 2 (=4=1) =3=x. And a-x 5. There- 
a | 5 | | 


have three equations x+y=a; x+2=b; and y+z=c, 
Now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, 


e. gr. y and x, take away x, both from the firſt and ſe- 
cond equations, and we ſhall have y=a—x, and z=b=— x. 
Which values being ſubſlituted for y and 2 in the third 


equation, there will ariſe a—x+b—x=c; and by reduc- 


a+b=c 


tion & - Having found x, the former equa- 
WO ring * | 


tions, yea, and z b — x, will give y and 5 
Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair & and y be 9; of x 


and 2, 10; and of y and 2, 13; then, in the value of 


x, y, and z, write 9 for 3, 10 for b, and 13 for c; 
and you will have a+b— c=6; and conſcquently x 


a+b—c\ 


(=, y (Sa-) = 6, and 2 (=b—x) . 


3. To divide a given quantity into any number of parts, jo as 
that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt by any given differ- 
ences. Suppoſe a to be a quantity which is to be divided 
into four ſuch parts, the firſt and ſmalleſt whereof is &; 
the exceſs of the ſecond part above this, b, of the third, 
e, and the fourth d; then will x +b be the ſecond part, 
xc the third, and „Ad the fourth; the aggregate, of 
all which 4x+b+c+d is equal to the whole line «. 
Now, taking away from each, b+c-+d, and there re- 


mains 4x=a—b—ec—d, HE, res a dee 4 


| 4 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet to be divided into 4 
parts, in ſuch manner, as that the excels of the ſecond 
above the firſt may be 2 feet, of the third 3 feet, and 
of the fourth 7 feet. 'Then the four parts will be x 


) = 2, x+b=4, * 


— —— — 
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agent can produce in the time d, to the effect it can pro- 


as the effect of one agent 2. is to the joint effect of 


the time they will finiſh it in together. 


gravity, or weight, is compounded. of the bulk of the 


A; bB, that of B; and e Ae B the weight of the 


ſilver: or 190 8 31 ( 8 8 19 * 10 : 10 + XJ :: aXe—b 2 b 
d= e) :: the weight of the gold in the crown, to the | 
weight of the filver, and 221: 31 :: the weight of the 


found in the propoſed equation, be formed; and to theſe / 


E Q U 


t=5, and „dg. And after the ſame manner, may 


a quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on 


the like conditions. | | 
4. A perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute a little money among ſome beg - 
gars, wants eight pence of three pence for each of them : he 
therefore gives them two pence a-piece, and has thre pence left: 
the number of beggars is required. Let the number of beg- 
ars be called x; and the perſon wants 8 pence of giving 
them all 3 x pence. Confequently he has 3x— 8; out 
of which he gives 2x pence z and the remaining pence 
+ 3x — 8 — 2x=3. "That is, x — 8=3, or x=11. 
5. The power or ſlrength of one agent being given, to determine 
how many ſuch agents will produce a given effect a, in a given 
time b. Suppoſe the power of the agent ſuch, as that it 
may produce the effect c, in the time d; then, as the 
time d is to the time b, ſo is the effect c, which the 


duce in the time b, which accordingly will be 2 Then, 


them all, a; ſo is that one agent, to all the agents. Con- 
ſequently the number of agents will be RY 
| | 8 


Thus, e. gr. if a clerk, or writer, in 8 days time tran- 
ſcribe 15 ſheets; how many ſuch clerks are required to 
tranſcribe 405 ſheets in 9 days? Anſ. 24. For it 8 be 
ſubſtituted for d, 15 for c, 405 for a, and 9 for b, the 


number ry will become 423 © 2 that is 2, or 24. 
cd : OX 15 135 | 
6, The powers of ſeveral agents being given; to determine the 
time x, wherein they will jointly perform a given effect. Sup- 
poſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in the 
times e, f, g, they would produce the effects a, b, c, re- 
ſpectively; and theſc, in the time x, would produce effects 


ax bY CF. Conſequently == + = + nr Sd, and by re- 
| 4 . | 


92 


E fg. f 
duction & = 25 | 
| C { g 


Suppole, e. gr. that three workmen could finiſh a certain 
work in ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, 
B thrice in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve | 
weeks; and it is required in what time they will finiſh it 
together ? Here, the powers of the agents A, B, C, are 
ſuch as in the times 3, 8, and 12, reſpectively produce 
effects 1, 3, 5 and it is inquired in what time they will 
produce the effect together. For a, b, c, d, e, f, g, write 


I, 3, 5, 1, 3, 8, 12; and there will come out x=| 


TF3 


7. Given the ſpecific gravities of a mixture, and of the ſeve- 


ral ingredients thereof; ts find the proportion of the ingredients | 


therein. Suppole e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture 
A+B; a that of A, and b that of B; ſince the abſolute 


body, and its ſpecific gravity ; a A will be the weight of 
aggregate AB. Conſequently, a AbB=e A+eB; 


and therefore 4 Age A =eB—bB, or e—b: a=e::| 


AB; | 


Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as | 
19, that of ſilver as 10 3, and that of king Hiero's crown, 


»— 


compoſed of gold and ſilver, as 17; then will A: B:: 
eb: a- e:: 17-103: 19-17: : 7-4: 2: 20:6: : 
10: 3 :: the bulk of gold in the crown, to the bulk of 


crown to the weight of ſilver. See ALLIGATIONW. 
Dr. Halley's method for the ſolution of eguations is thus: 
Let the root z of any equation be taken equal to ae; 
where a is ſuppoſed to be taken near to the true value. 
Then from the quantity ae let all the powers of z 


let their reſpective coefficients be prefixed. Let the 
power to be reſolved be ſubducted from the ſum of the 
parts of the firſt column where e is not found; and let 
the difference be + C. Then take the ſum of all the co- 
eflicients of e in the ſecond column, which call s; and 
having added all the coefficients of e, the ſum of which 
is called t; the root ſought x, will, in a rational form, 


16 3 | 
=a+#-———— ; and, in an irrational form, = g 


$5 Etb 
F {is FV435+or' 
[4 


For inſtance, let it be ſuppoſed to find a root of the equa- 
tion 2* — 322 +75%= 10000, where 10009 is the reſolvend. 
C 


| For a firſt ſuppoſition let a | 
| Jo; u 
the equation | 5 We ſhall therefore bin 
L E e4+6a* eK 4.4 | 
— dzz - da T ada - A. % Te 
Tex =+ca=ce 
=10000Xqooo e + 600 e E400 1 
— 300 K 60 —- 3 


+ 750 * 75 
looo | 
+450F4015e+597 ee f 40 þ =0 


$ * 1 | 

The figns + and —, with reſpect to e and ;3 

doubtful, till it be known whether e he air ware get 
gative; in which there is ſome difficulty, ag 5 TEE 
having ſeveral roots, the homogenen mp n ee 
are called, are often increaſed by diminiſhing a l 
the contrary, diminiſhed by increaſing 4. * and, on 
of e is determined by the ſßignof the quail ; Me 10 
reſolvend being ſubtracted from the eee Ads 
from a, the ſign of ge, and therefore f the ee 
vailing in its compoſition, will always he BEG ans 
ſign of the difference b. Hence it will appear f e 
be affirmative or negative, or whether 4 526 den -i 


ſumed greater or leſs than the true root. But, i 


WI; =p 
ways equal to 2 Vibe 
35 


z As often as b and 7 hae 


the ſame ſign; but when they are connected with di. 
ferent ſigns, e becomes = VE -=_ 2 bf Alter that 
has been found to be negative, e, , „, gd, ny} be 
made negative in the affirmative members of the 1 
tion, and affirmative in the negative members; tat © 
they muſt be writ with a contrary ſign; but if - he . 
firmative, then muſt e, e, , &c. be allicmative in the 
affirmative members, and negative in the negative, 
In the propoſed example we have 1c450 inſtead of tho 
reſolvend 10000, or b= + 450; from whence it appears 
that a was taken greater than the truc root, and conſe. 
. quently that e is negative. Hence the -4uation becomes 
10450 - 4015 e+597 eex4e*+e&*=10000; that is, 47 
Aeg e+ 597 ee=0. Therefore, 4532=4015e=597, 


| | | : 
or Y e tee; the root of which is e =- 


. * = 


Of —— — ., that is, in the płeſent caſe, 2 
2 t „„ - ASL DO 

20074 — 4/ 35014064 3 . 

= 72 . 2 4 , from whence the approximated 


| 597 | EI 3 
root is found to be = 9.886. Now this root being taken 
for a ſecond ſuppoſition, and the operation being repeated, 
we ſhall have a+e = z = 9:8862503936495, which is 
very exact, ſcarcely e % e truth by above 2 the 
laſt figure. | | | 
This is ſufficient to give a notion of Tr. Halley“ me. 
thod: thoſe who delire more examples, and tarther . 
ſtructions, may conſult the Phil. ranf. N“ 210, 0 
Lowthorp's Abridg. vol. i. p. 85, feq. 
EQUATION, differential. See DIFFERENTIAL © 
EqQUaTIONs, to bring geometrical probiens 1s, Geomelt! 

queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantitics, «ts 
| ſometimes alſo brought to egrations, after the ſame Hat. 
ner as arithmetical ones. So that the firfl rule to be uct? 
- preſcribed is, to obſerve every thing directed for the 16 
lution of numerical problems. en 
- Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to cut 4 right 18%, © 
AB (Tab. 775 fig. 6.) in mean and extreme pes 
tion in C; that is, ſo as that BE, the 1quare of © 
greater part, ſhall be equal to the rectangic } 1), Coll 
tained under the whole and the leſſer part. 
Here ſuppoſing AB=a, and CBA then wil 98 
a—x; and xx=a Xa—x An equetic: which, by recuce 
tion, gives x=-=>4—a+v/ 544. —— 
But it is very rare that geometrical problems N * 
brought to equation; as being generally found PF p 
on various complex poſitions, and relations of _ 
that here ſome farther artiſice, and ce [peo 9 
will be required, to bring them to algebraic — oh 
deed, it is very diſſicult to preſcribe any Chun e a 
ſuch caſes; every man's own genus ſhould be tf 
of his procedure. | * 
Something, however, ſhall be (aid in the gener —— 
fake of ſuch as are not at all verſed in ſuch Pete 
and that principally from Sir Ifaac Namen. 
Obſerve then, 2. That problems concerning * h 
to each other in any definite manner, way 7 3 hin 
ſtated, by ſuppoſing ſuch or ſuch 1 ok _— 
ſought, to be required from ſach oi ſuc n % ropot6 
with whatever data and quæſita the queſtion 13 p Wh: 
its ſolution will ariſe after the very tale me enk 
out the leaſt alteration of any circum tance, a" 2 
imaginary ſpecies of lines, or in the ns“ 


| 
ſor the 


8 ite 
lines related 


* 


„ 7 
herev}®: 


data are diſtinguiſhed from the quexfitz. 


ore bars 


are let 
de or e. 
eluatiing 
a3 they 


and 


F 
3 .V!} 


| of the 


confe- 


\F) ' Hans 


mated 


taken 
dated, 
uch 18 


2 the 


* 
| gat, 


3 A problem then being propoſed, compare the quan- 


ma) be deduced by ſome direct connexion. Thus, e. gr. 
if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, AD 


deter Minges ** a > . | 
Th «ctermines the ſemicircle z as alſo, that the lines 
Ab and CD, by inſcription, determine the points B | 


Chooſe lome of the 


ſion is the mog 


the 9 


Aepreſentation 5 8 
6 


E QU 


either propoſe, baſe, or inveſtigating the baſe from the 


, algebraic ſeries. | 
by 2 che diameter be ſought, put A Bx, CD=a, 
IC r BD=b. Then, drawing AC, as the tri- 
an J 


$4 | ſimilar; AB: BC::; BC: 
angles ABC and yori * 5 bool nh 5 
BE, or r: br: b: BF. erefore = — 
of =1CD, or 1a And becauſe the angle W 
CE: + BE* = BC), that is, I a a ＋ 


* 


0 right angle, 


b. Which equation being reduced, gives the diameter 
5 42 8 Again, if the baſe be ſought, put AB ge, 
4 BC, or B Db. Then drawing AC, as 
the angles ABC and CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC :: 


b 
50: BE, or c: b:: b: BE. Wherefore BE = Lal 


c 
And CE= FCD, or T x. And ſince the angle CE B is 
1 2 | Lt . ; 
CE 4+ BE? = BC?, that is, ** + ji = bb; 

| 2 
an equation which, reduced, gives the baſis fought, æ. 
| iſtly, if the ide BC, or BD, were ſought, put AB 
e CD=a, and BC, or BD =x. Then drawing 
AC, the triangles ABC, and CBE, being ſimilar, we 
tae AB: B C:: BC: BE; or ::: «&: BE. Where- 


5 n 
angle CEB being right, CE*+BE*=BC*. That is, 
4 a 


1.42 + —= xx. An equetion which, by reduction, 
gives x required. | 5 3 
Thus is the calculus for arriving at the equation, as well 
as the equation itſelf, the ſame in all the caſes; except 
that the fame lines are defigned by different letters, ac- 
cording as they are data, or quæſita. Indeed, as the data 
or quzita differ, there ariſes a difference in the reduc- 
tion of the equarim found ; but there is no difference in 
the equation itſelf. So that we need make no difference | 


between given and ſought quantities; but are at liberty | 


to ſtate the queſtion with fuch data and qureſita, as we 
think moſt favourable to the ſolution of the queſtion. 


tities it includes; and, without making any difference 
between data and quæſita, conſider what dependences 
they have on each other, that you may learn which of 
them will, by compoſition, give the reſt ; in the doing 
of which, it is not neceſſary you ſhould at firſt contrive 
how fome may be deduced out of others, by an algebraic 
Calculus: it ſuffices you remark in the general, that it 


(fr. . and three lines AB, BC, CD, infcribed in a 
emicircle; whereof, the reſt being given, BC is re-| 
quicd: it is evident, at firſt ſight, that the diameter 


and C, and conf 


n uently BC required, and that by a 
+ connexion. Yet does not it appear how BC is 
deduced tom the fame data, by any analytical calculus. 
7 Having confidered the ſeveral ways wherein the terms 
of the queſtion may be explained and decompounded, 
ſynthetic methods; aſſuming ſome 
255 „en. from which there is the moſt eaſy ac-. 
, r progr lion to the reſt, and to which the regreſ- 
+ difficult. For, though the calculus may 
ras 28 wh ways, yet mult it begin with theſe 
dd Jueltion is more readily folved, by ſup- 
[0ung it to be of theſe data, and ſome quæſitum readily 


Owing fr a 1 a * 0 b 
1 1 20 com them, than by conſidering the queſtion as 
actually propoſed, RES | 


5 cur example already given, if from the reſt of 
exiving eee it were required to ind AD; per- 
8 5 _ be done ſynthetically; yet that 
it in a direc — could proceed in my reaſoning on 
ume AD 4, nt from one thing to others, I af- 
really given 8 tin — begin to compute as if it was 
ſome af th.” and ſome of the other quantities, . viz. 
ought; ang er ones, as AB, BC, or CD, were 
© Cut. 105 | 7 carrying on the computation, from 
I = : mA to the others, as the relations of 
Hined an Wen 2 er direct, there will always be ob- 
y; bel between two values of ſome one quan- 
er one of thoſe values be a letter ſet down as 


be carried 0 


N 


ö 


name, at the beginning of the work, 


for that quantity; and the other, a value of it found out 
by computation ; or whether both be found by computa» 
tion made different ways. | | 

5. Having thus compared the terms of the queſtion in 

general, there is ſome farther thought and addreſs re- 

quired, to find the particular connexions, or relations of 
the lines, fit for computation. For thoſe quantities 

which, to a perſon who does not ſo thoroughly conſider 

them, may ſeem immediately, and by a very near rela= 

tion, connected together, when we come to expreſs that 

relation algebraically, are often found to require a longer 

circuit, and ſhall even oblige you to begin your ſchemes 

anew, and carry on your computation ſtep by ſtep, as 
may appear by finding BC, from AD, AB, and CD. 

For you are only to proceed by ſuch propoſitions, or 
enunciations, as can be fitly repreſented in algebraic 

terms, whereof there are ſeveral ariſing from Euclid, ax. 

19. prop. 4. book vi. and prop. 47. lib. i. Elem. 

To facilitate this diſcovery, of the relotions of the lines in 

the figure, there are ſeveral things that contribute; as 


_ firſt, the addition and ſubtraction of lines; fince from 


the values of the parts you may find the value of the 
whole; or from the value of the whole, and one of the 
parts, you may obtain the value of the other part. Se- 
condly, by the proportionality of lines; fince, as above 


ſuppoſed, the rectangle of the mean terms, divided by 


either of the extremes, gives the value of the other; or, 
which is the ſame thing, if the values of all four of the 
proportionals be firſt had, we make an equality {or eu, 
tion) between the rectangles of the extremes and means. 
But the proportionality of lines is beſt ſound out by the 
ſimilarity of triangles; which, as it is known by the 
equality of their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to 
be converſant in. In order to which, it will be neceſſary 
that he be maſter of Enclid, prop. 5. 13. 15. 29. and 32. 
lib. i. and of prop. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8- lib vi. and of the 20, 
21, 22. 27. and 31. lib. iii. To which may be added 
the 3d prop. lib. vi. or the 35th and 36th prop. lib. iii. 
Thirdly, the calculus is promoted by the addition or 
ſubtraction of ſquares; viz in right-angled triangles we 
add the ſquares of the lefler ſides, to obtain the ſquare 
of the greater; or from the ſquare of the greater ſide we 
ſubtract the ſquare of one of the leſſer, to obtain the 
ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, if we 


add to them prop. 1. of the fixth Elem. when the buſi- 


neſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitiòns taken 


out of the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid, when 


ſolids come in queſtion, the whole analytic art, as to 
right-lined geometry, depends. Indeed, all the diſhcul- 
ties of problems may be reduced to the ſole compoſition 
of lines out of parts, and the ſimilarity of triangles ; fo 
that there is no occaſion to make uſe of other theorems, 
becauſe they may all be refolved into theſe Wo, and 


conſequently into the ſolutions that may be drawn from 


them. 5 | 
6. To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolutions of 
problems, the ſchemes are oft times to be farther con- 
ſtructed, by producing out ſome of the lines, till they 
cut ſome others, or become of an aſſigned length; or by 
drawing lines parallel or perpendicular, from ſome re- 
markable point; or by conjoining ſome remarkable 


points; as alſo, ſometimes, by conſtructing them after 


other methods, according as the ſtate of the problems 
and the theorems, which are made ule of to ſolve it, 
ſhall require. KT N 5 


As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, 


make given angles with a certain third line, we may pro- 
duce them ſo, that when they concur, or meet, they 
ſhall form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the 
ratio of their tides, ſhall be given; or if any angle be 
given, or be equal to any one, we often complete it into 
a triangle given in ſpecie, or ſimilar to ſome other, and 


that by producing ſome of the lines in the ſcheme, or by 


drawing a line ſubtending an angle. If the triangle be 
an oblique angled one, we often reſolve it into two right- 
angled ones, by letting fall a perpendicular. If the bu- 
fineſs concern multilateral or many- ſided figures, we re- 
ſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal lines, and 
ſo in others; always aiming at this end, viz. that the 


ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or 


right-angled triangles. 


Thus, in the example propoſed, draw the diagonal BD, 


that the trapezium ABCD may be reſolved into two tri- 


angles, ABD, a right-angied one, and BDC an oblique | 


angled one (fg. 8.); then reſolve the oblique an- 
gled one into two right-angled - triangles, by letting fall 
a perpendicular from any of its angles, B, C, or D, upon 
the oppoſite fide; as from B upon CD produced to E, 
that BE may meet it perpendicularly. But fince the 
angles BAD and B CD, make in the mean while two 
right ones (by 21. prop. 3. Eucl.), as wellas BCE and 
BCD, the angles BAD and BCE are perceived to be 
equal; conſequently the triangles BCE and DAB to be 

| ſimilar, 
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5 quently its value is /xx—aa. Then if I ſay BC, 


of other lines be made out, according to a pre-conceived | 


._ cept that by means of the right-angled triangles BCE |} 
and BDE, I can bring out a double value of BE, viz. 


9. For the geometry of curve lines: we denote them ei- 


or by ufing equations indefinitely expreſſing the relation 
olf right lines diſpoſed in order, according to ſome cer- 


— 2-2 LE A — 4 
—— — 8 8 = . ; . 


— fo ed ee me EY ———— 


— — —— —cw__. 


rr . owe — an — — 


E AU 


ſimilar. And fo the computation (by aſſuming AD, 
AB, and BC, as if CD were ſought) may be chus car- 
. ried on; viz. AD and AB (becauſe of the right-angled 
triangle ABD) give you BD. AD, AB, BD, and BC 
(becauſe of the ſimilar triangles ABD and CEB) give 
BE and CE. BD and BE (becauſe of the right angled 
triangle BED) give ED; and ED-EC gives CD; 
whence there will be obtained an equation between the 
value of CD ſo found out, and the algebraic letter that 
denotes it. We may alſo (and for the greateſt part it is 
better ſo to do, than to follow the work too far in one 
continued ſeries) begin the computation from different. 
principles, or at leaſt promote it by diverſe methods, to 
one and the ſame concluſion, that at length there may 
be obtained two values of any of the ſame quantity, 
which may be made equal to one another. Thus AD, 
AB, and BC, give BD, BE, and CE, as before; then 
CD+CE gives ED; and laſtly, DB, and ED (be- 
cauſe of the right-angled triangle B ED) give BE. 
7. Having concerted your method of procedure, and 
drawn your ſcheme, give names to the quantities that 
enter the computation (that is, from which aſſumed, the 
values of others are to be derived, till you come to an 
equation) chooling ſuch as involve all the conditions of 
the problem, and ſeem beſt accommodated to the buſi- 
neſs, and which may render the concluſion (as far as 
you can gueſs) more ſimple, but yet not more than what 
ſhall be ſufficient for your purpoſe; whereſore do not 
give new names to quantities which may be nominated 


rom names already given. 'Thus, of a whole line given, | 


and its parts, of the three ſides of à right-angled trian- 
gle, and of three or four proportionals, ſome one of the 


leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its | 


value may be derived from the names of the reſt. As in 
the example already brought, if I make AD=x, and 
AB=a, I denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the 
third fide of a right-angled triangle ABD, and conſe- 


ſince the triangles DAB and BCE are ſimilar, and 
thence the lines AD: AB:: BC: CE, to three 
whereof, viz. to AD, AB, and BC, there are already. 
names given; for that reaſon I leave the fourth CE 


; | | 8 | | Ab 
without a name, and in its room J make uſe of —, diſ- 
| | 2 


covered from the foregoing proportionality. And ſo if 
DC be called c, I give no name to DE, becauſe from 


its parts DC and CE, or c and — „its value c + 5 
* FO * 


comes out. | 


8. By this time the problem is almoſt reduced to an equa- | 


tion. For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down from | 
the ſpecies of the principal lines, there remains nothing 
elſe to be done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies the values 


method, till after ſome foreſeen way they come to an | 


equation. And there is nothing wanting in this cafe, ex- 


a a bb 


* * 


BC*'—CE (or bb 5 = BE*; as alſo B D- 


* 


—DE*(or XX = A—=CC= —— —— 
x 5 E . . 
aab 2 you mall 


And hence ( expunging on both ſides 2 * 
2a be 


have the equation b b = x #—a arc e ==; which | 


| | WEED 
being reduced, becomes x* = + aax +bbx+2abc+ 
cen. | . | | 


ther in deſcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 


tain law, and ending at the curve lines. See Conic 
Seettons. | | 
The ancients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolids; but 

they effected it leſs commodiouſly. The computations 
which regard curves, deſcribed after the firſt manner, arc 


performed as above directed: thus, ſuppoſe AKC ( fg. 9.) | EquaTiIONns, extraction of the r00ts &,. 
a curve line, deſcribed by K, the vertical point of the ox of equce 
right angle AK e, whereof one leg, AK, freely flides | EquaTioNs, con/tr uction of. See Cons TRUCTION 7 


through the point A given in poſition, while the other 


K 9 of a determinate length is carried along the right | EquaT10Ns, conver See Co = 
line AD, alſo given in poſition; and it is required to EQUATIONS, adfefted, eminential, exponeniia 


find the point C, in which any right line CD, given alſo 


in poſition, ſhall cut this curve: draw the right lines EQUATION of payments, in Arithmetic, is the 


AC, CF, which may repreſent the right angle in the 
poſition ſought, and CB perpendicular to AF, and the 
relation of the lines (without any difference or regard of 
what is given or fought, or any reſpect had to the curve) 
being conſidered, you perceive the dependency of the 


| „ | SR 
equal torx— —xx, And thence by reduction there 


about it, may be reduced hither. Thus, 


; 1 _— 
: > 2 > . 0 * 8 
| | | the ſquare of BC, is equal to CF*; that 15, V 
af. | | 2 B E*. 1 


or correſponding to any length of die vaio (ans cone 
_ quently the curve itfelf), is defined; and from whence 


that from its aſſumption you may ſome wa j 


1 ö : rica! be MYTLEPLH 
in the equation, and their geometries! co! 


EQU 


oihers upon CF, and any of theſe four .; 
AF, and AC, to be ſynthetical; two whiets 5 
as CF ga, and CB=x; and be ginnin p 
from thence, you prefently obtain BE =v/=A 
| 45 * x | Ohms 
rag. Vaa—xx becauſe of the right ange Chf 
and that the lines BELBC::BC. AB. | | 
portionals. Moreoyer, from the given be pd. 
AD is given, which thereforc call b: „ 1 Cb, 
the ratio of BC to BD, which ſuppoſe a8 ror lo Piven 


you have BD = To and AN Ed 


* 
„r, 
you Une 
ir . * 
g the compi 


9 e, «14 


2 0 Th 
XX 
Therefore b , an tabs: 14 — 
; Vaa—sxsx e e Which {by 1 
ſquaring its parts, and multiplyins by - Tt 
- 1 p) 8 9 dd -I will] 
reduced to this form. Sera. oy 
3 22202 2 42 8 
Aahh ag 1 
| dd+ce e 
Whence, laſtly, from the given quantities. * 
ö be f utities, 4j b. 0 ad of 
e, x may be found; and at that interval, Or 4:6... © 
or BC, a right line d 11 Or dutance, ſal 
or BC, a right line drawn parallel to A) vill cut CH 
in the point ſought, which is C. 2 ti 
If, inſtead of geometrical deſcriptions, we be eu! 
A | ET 
to denote the curve lines by, the COMPutation: We be 
thereby become as much ſhorttr and calicr, as „ 
ing of thoſe eguations can make them. Ibu 1 D 
. * ' . M 3 "uy \ 2 wm 
the interſeQtion C of the given ellipis ACE, Me 
BY. * * 5 0  # . 1 
with the right line CD given in poſition, ſougt 17 75 | 1 
4 | «I 2 v6 TIE) Vice 
note the ellipſis, take ſome known gte Proper to it 50 
9 8 I 
| r | 6 : 
as & — — XX=yy, where x is indelinitely put for ay « 
part of the axis Ab, or AB, and y for the perpendicy. 4 
lar be, or BC, terminated at the curve; and r and 
are given for the given ſpecies of the «lips, Sn 
therefore CD is given in poſition, AD will ale be ; 
given, which call az and BD will be 4 — xz; allo the | 


angle AD C will be given, and thence the ratio of BJ 
to BC, which call r to e; and BC (y) will be = 63 
—ex, whole ſquare eeaa—2ccax+ecxrx, will be 


2acesx +rx=—aacc 


will ariſe xx = - 1 01 K 
5 ee 1 — 
Sa OT 
8 . 4 Ar | : 
2cc +ir e X 4 ar T1 8 EG 8 85 that tho“ 
— — e 4 
oi 


a curve be denominated by a geometrical deſcription, c 
by a ſection of a ſolid, yet thence an equation may be db. 
tained, which ſhall define the nature of the curve, an! 

conſequently all the difficulties of problens propotes. 


, j 
Fry Gren 
„ the former 


example, if AB be called a, and BC, y, e third pro- 


| a 


portional BF will be Q, whoſe ſcuare, together with 


a a; or yt+xxyy=a a *. And this 5 att- equation, 
1 * . * ; 3 AE (ore 
by which every point C, of the curve 5 KC, agreeing 


8 : 24 7 * - 
he hi1 „Falle Colle 


1 


2 4 P * 11 — 1 H N * ne 
conſequently you may obtain the folutons 0 proven 


propoſed concerning this curve. 


After the ſame manner almoft, when a THER is not ow 
q ic, e de ined, you may felg! 
in ſpecic, but propoſed to be determined, you may \ gl 


an zquation at pleaſure, that may contain its Feners: 3 

ture; and aſſume this to denote it, 4 if it Was zien; 
? y arrne at 

letermined. 


4 . s 1 5 oe I% v2 "a 
equations, by which the aſſumptions Hua) he dete 2 
What remains of the doctrine and practicc of te 
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relates to their reduction to the loweſt and #11250! 4 
| | | the unknown quant 
the better to come at the value of the uns ade 


= *» 
(xT a 


tien des 


ak ONS. 1 
REDUCTION F equet! Goe EXTRACTION 


of roots of equations. 


tions, and CURYE. 8 
See CoxvgRSION. Th 
os „and Franfene 
ental. See the adjectives. {od of 16 
res, and Deere 
ducing ſeveral debts payable at different tim = ber ſole 
ing no intereſt till after the term of men e Po. 
debt or payment, to be diſcharged 3 Ik 3 
either to debtor or creditor, . why 3 
- o . 2 Nn * 
or, it is the method of finding the equ | theſe 


7 


PR 
* 


RT Cd 


— — er pager 


. „ NT) reer 


E QA 


eral debts ſhould be paid in one ſum. Cocker, 


nd to be erroneous z Ar 
ue from any of the rules which they have pro- 
wen, ery conſiderable, the following proceſs fur- 


niſhes one more accurate: 
1 


payable be| = | 
Let oo "ap GET 44 The laſt payable debt PD 
ca 


| term of : | 

The _ 885 The diſtance of che term T 
T le Aiſtance of the equated time 401 x 
The ratcofintereſt, or t year's intereſt of 11. r 

giſtance of the time r and x 1s x —t 12 lies be- 

= diſtance of the time T and xis | TT x {tween them. 

Then the intereſt of d for the time x —f is dr x x t, 

"rg <= Arty 0g ane feu intereſt of 4; and 


DTD, the diſcount of D for the time T-, 
7 | 

3 Tr-—rx is the intereſt of 1. for that time, 
«hich is conſequently the diſcount of 1+ T r—rxfor the 
{me time; conſequently, from the nature of the queſ- 


ar 


55 2 * a® 
quadratic equation, 1 2 EY ——. 


4 5 9 
TC. gr. Suppoſe ol. payable one year hence, and 1051. 
payable three years hence; what is the equated time, | 


allowing ſimple intereſt at 5 per cent, per annum? 


hee fei [Hg Frog. 

Tben D 4 = 205,4r = 85 and 2 e : 

100741 225, or a=4 +41=45- | | 
And or — 2 328313886. | 
| dab. end Rs nn „„ 


, dsds S085 de = 22:5 = | 


4 2 


VI 25 222. 5229.5 243 or 2: but 43 cannot be the 


true anſwer by the conditions of the queſtion, ſince it is 
preater than the diſtance of the laſt term in the queſtion ; 
and therefore 21s the anſwer required. | 


Ii there are more debts than two, you muſt firſt find an | 
equated ume for the two that are firſt payable; then | 
| conbder their ſum as a debt payable at that equated time, 
and find another equated time for that debt and the next | 
of the given debts, &c. See Malcolm's Arithm. book | 


i. G 5. or p. 616—621. 


bee mean and apparent time, or the reduction of 
|; 


lows ever eq 
uled ag 18 eq 


late. 


theſe ſev vr Samuel Moreland, and Ward, have | 
Ker papel which Mr. Malcolm has ex- | 
and ogy the er- 


DTr—Drxs TPM | 
tion we ſhall have dre — drt = va ey ea which, 
| oF SH T D+4 1 
being reduced, gives I +1+ ——X# 7 
. Then make T+1+22%= a, and | 
dr | 
DT+4!,q tei and aK f; and, reſolving this 


LQUATION of time, in Allronomy, denotes the difference 


de apparent unequal time, or motion of the ſun or a | 
| _, to cquable and mean time, or motion, 
zuime is only meaſured by motion; and as time in itſelf | 


The motion of the ſun is commonly uſed for this pur- 


poke, as it is the moſt ea 
tue great qualificar 
5s . 

bility. In effect, 


lackens his pace, 
conſeque 


8 the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called 
„becomes different from the true and 
alike cot. neun by a well- regulated clock, wherein 
celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated and account- 
ume thewn by ſuch a clock and a true s 
9 80 but on the 15th of April, 
lune, the 31ſt of Auguſt, and the 24th of 


the apparent time, 
equable time, 


ed; fo that the 
-dal is neve 
the loch of 


ecember. 8. 
-*cember, Sce the annexed table. 
a inequalit 
ural or ſolar day ; 

ay is 
tire revolyr Y 18 meaſured 


on of the : 
bours, but by th equinoCtial, 


r the ſame, 


meridian, pat; 
1 11 
by the vB ry 5 through the center 


converſion round i 
| * und its axis 
de ſun's center : 


vay and the nex 
WW, had the 
Vol. II. 


aolt eaſy to be obſerved; yet it wants 
ion of a chronometer, which is equa- 
. the aſtronomers find, that the ſun's 
0 amis no ways equal; that he now and then 
and afterwards quickens it again; and 
See 80 ntly equal time cannot meaſure | thereby. 


of time is thus accounted for : the na- 
not properly by one en- 
f or 24 equinoctial 
© me which paſſes while the plane of a 
of the ſun, does, | 
on re return again to 
» Which is the time between one mid- 


N® 11 no other motion but that round its 


— 


* 


|uably, to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be | 
uable, or which always proceeds at the ſame | 


T, 


4 


ale; all the days 


3 


” * 


R - 


would be preciſely equal to each 
other, and to the time of the revolution of the equi- 
noCtial ; but the caſe is otherwiſe; for while the earth 
is turning round its axis, it is likewiſe proceeding for- 
ward in its orbit. So that when a meridian has com- 
pleted a whole revolution from the ſun's center, its 
plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's center again, as 
will appear from the figure. 

Let the ſun be 8 (Tab. A/tron. fig. 50.); and let A B be 
a portion of the ecliptic; let the line M D repreſent avy 
meridian, whoſe plane produced, paſſes through the ſun 
when the earth is in A. Let the earth proceed in its 
orbit ; and in making one revolution round its axis, let 
it arrive at B; then will the meridian MD be in the 
poſition md parallel to the former MD; and conſe- 
quently this has not yet paſſed through the ſun, nor have 
the inhabitants under that meridian yet had their mid- 
day: but the meridian dim muſt ſtill proceed with its 


angular motion, and deſcribe the angle d B f before its 


n can paſs through the ſun. 

Hence, it appears that the ſolar days are all longer than 
the time of one revolution of the earth round its axis; 
However, were the planes of all the meridians perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the earth's orbit, and did the earth 


proceed with an equal motion in its orbit, the angle d Bf 
would be equal to the angle BS A, and the arches af 


and A B would be ſimilar; conſequently, the times would 
be always equal, the arch AB, and the angle d Bf, of 
the ſame quantity, all the ſolar days equal to each other, 


and the apparent and real time agree. 


But as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe ; for the earth 


does nat proceed in its orbit with an equable motion; 


but in its aphelion deſcribes a leſs arch, and in its peti- 


| helion a greater, in the ſame time; beſides, the planes 


of the meridians are not perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
but to the equator z conſequently, the time of the an- 
gular motion d B f, which is to be added to the entire 
revolution in order to make a whole day, is not always 
of exactly the ſame quantity. _ | 

The ſame will be found, if ſetting aſide the conſidera- 
tion of the real motion of the earth, we conſider the ap- 
parent motion of the ſun in lieu thereof, as being what 


we meaſure time by. On this principle we obſerve, that 


the day not only includes the time of one revolution of the 


lobe on its axis, but it is increaſed by ſo much as an- 


wers to that part of the ſun's motion performed in that 


time: for when that part of the equinoctial, which, with 
the ſun, was at the meridian yeſterday at noon, is come 
thither again to-day, it is not yet noon, the ſun not being 
now at the place where he yeſterday was, but gone for- 
ward near a degree, more or Jeſs; and this additament 


above the 24 equinoCtial hours is upon a double account 


unequal. _ „ . 

i. In that the ſun, becauſe of his apogee and perigee, 
does not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of 
the ecliptic in one day, but greater arches near the peri- 


: rms which, in the preſent century, is on the 3oth of 


December, and leſſer nearer the apogæum, which is on 
the 3oth of June. | | 


2. In that though the fun ſhould always move equably in 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not, in 


all parts of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches of the 


parts thereof, as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to 


' 2 parallel poſition to the equinoctial than others, e. gr. 
' thoſe about the equinoctial points where the ecliptic and 


equinoctial interſect. Whereupon an arch of the ecliptic 
near the ſolſtitial points anſwers to a greater arch of the 


equinoctial than an arch equal to it near the equi- 


noCtial points. 5 


Che apparent motion of the fun to the eaſt then being 
une qual, the natural and apparent days are no ways pro- 


= to be applied to meaſure the celeſtial motions, which 


ave no dependence on that of the ſun, 


And hence aſtronomers have been obliged to invent 
other days for the uſe of their calculations; thoſe others 
ate equal, and are a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt 
of the unequal ones. | 1 985 Fi 
Theſe are had by conſidering the number of hours in the 
whole revolution of the ſun in the ecliptic, and dividing 
the whole time into as many equal parts as there are 
hours, 24 of which conſtitute the day; and the reduc- 
tion of the days conſtitutes the equation of natural days. 
Conſequently, computing theſe motions according to 
equal time, it is neceflary to turn that time back again into 
apparent time, that they may correſpond to obſervation : 
on the contrary, any phenomenon being obſerved, the 
apparent time thereof muſt be converted into equal time, 
to have it correſpond with the times marked in the aſt ro- 
nomical tables. As we de not know of any body in nature 
that moves equably, yet ſuch a motion being alone pro- 
per to meaſure equal days and hours; it has been thought 


4 P -: 4,5: 5M 


| equator, by which we are to eſtimate time, becauſe ſome _ 
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equal to the time wherein the whole circumference of 


To EqQuaATE ſolar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean | 


cenſion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and 
true ſun will paſs the meridian at the ſame time; conſe- 


tion, ſubtract the latter from the former; and turning 


fit to imagine ſome body, e. gr. a ſtar moving in the 
equator eaſtward, and never quickening or ſlackening its 

pace, but going through the equator in preciſely the ſame 

time as the ſun finiſhes his period in the ecliptic. 

The motion of ſuch a ſtar will repreſent equal time, and 
its diurnal motion of the equator will be 59' 8”, the 
ſame as the mean or equated motion of the ſun in the 
ecliptic; conſequently, the mean or equable day is deter- 
mined by the arrival of the ſtar at the meridian, and is 


the equator or 360? paſs the meridian, and 59' 8” more: 
which addition of 59' 8” remaining always the ſame, | 
theſe mean or equated days will be conſtantly equal. 

Since then the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards with reſpect 
to the equator, it will ſometimes arrive at the meridian 
ſooner than this imaginary ſtar, and ſometimes later: 
the difference is the difference between true and appa- 
rent time; which difference is known by having the 


place of the imaginary ſtar in the equator, and the point | 


of the equator which comes to the meridian with the 


ſun ; for the arch intercepted between them being con- 


verted into time, ſhews the difference between equal and 


apparent time, which, as before, is called the equation of 


tt me. | 

The equation of time, then, may be defined: the time 
that flows while the arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the point determining the right aſcenſion of the 
ſun, and the place of the imaginary ſtar, paſſes the me- 
ridian z or as Tycho, and after him Street, ſtate it, it 
is the difference between the ſun's true longitude and his 
right aſcenſion. ; 


time, and mean inte apporent time. 1. If the ſun's right aſ- 


quently, the true coincides with the apparent time. 
2. It the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean mo- 


the difference into ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the | 


TABLES of the EqvuaT1oN of natural Days, 


TABLE I. for Biſſextile or Leap-Year. 


apparent time to find the mean time. | 
mean time to find the apparent, ? or add it the 
3. Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be 16; 
motion, ſubtract the former from the 15 ba 
ing the difference into ſolar time, eicher 4 tun. 
parent time to find the mean time, . fab *1tt0 the 4 
the mean time to find the apparent. Aubtract it from 
This method of equation obtains, if the aalen 
greſſive; if it be retrogade, chat is f 12 Culus be Pro. 
ed backwards, the operation muſt be ful ray bereckgy, 
Or, find the mean and true anomalies for : were 
day; their difference will be che EQUATION u Propoſed 
The true anomaly gives the ſun's longitude 9 Keen, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic, compute tb. 8 
cenſion; then add or ſubtract the Pf ght of, 
the longitude and right aſcenſion to or from © dt 
of the center, and the ſum or diflereyce 5 OY 
time, gives the equation ſought. => ne ol 
This doctrine of the inequality ard 
days is not only of uſe in aſtronomica! Obſeryaigns 
but alſo in the adjuſting and directing of clocks. u. 1 * 
and other time-keepers: hence we {ce why Des. 
or other movement, which meaſure; apparent dans. 
does not keep pace with the ſun, which mieaſures as ""Y 
time, but is ſometimes before, and ſometimes ii f 
the fame. Whence ſuch autoniata and ſun. 11, .. 
ceſſarily found almoſt perpetually at variance, © 
The variations of the two kinds of time are exhibired ; 
the following tables for every day throvghout the z. 
Mr. Flamſteed was the brit who full) demonſltes.. f 
cleared this inequality of natural days; touch a 
and even Ptolemy, had a partial notion oft.. 
The uſe of the tables is obvious; a clock or Watch that 
to be kept to true or equal time, muſt he ſo man's 
nutes and ſeconds faſter or flower than a ſun-dial. 1 
aſſigned in the tables for the reſpective day; c if . 
would have it go by the ſun-dial, it gocs well if i . 
or loſes each day the number of nunutes aud fron; 
the tables. See CLock. 
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TABLE Il. for the Firſt Year after Leap-Year. 
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| See tables of equation of time computed for every year, in 


 EevarTl0N, abjolutre. See ABSOLUTE. | 
E 


place of a planet, or the angle made by the lines of the 

true and mean place z or which amounts to the ſame, be- 
tween thc mean and equated ANOMALY. | | 

The greateſt egyation of the center may be obtained by find- } 


| for that interval of time: then find the ſun's mean mo- 
tion for that interval of time, and half the difference be- 
tween the true and mean motions will ſhew the greateſt 
equation of the center. E. G. . 
By obſervations made at the Obſe Oy 0 Groepwioh, | To find the true anomaly from the given excentric ano- 


1769, Oct. 1, at 23 49 la mean time, ſun's long. was 6 9 32 % 
5 1 ge mean time, ſun's long. was o 8 50 2.5 


= of Ume £878 @ 15 38 Truedifference of long. 5 29 18 a7 


ing from one another, which conlilt chiefly in finding an | 
intermediate angle, called the excentric anomaly ; the mean 


QUATION of iht center, called alfo profthapherefir, and 3 


„ — rn ee Tn i ms. once toodie er boon 3 WE DU MA ICI 454 WG 4,7 Rept ONS, ern 
be 47 — F 5 * : N 
1 7 # 


E QU 


'T A BLE IV. for the Third Year after Leap-Year. 
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N. B. No tables of this kind can be perpetual, becauſe 


the preceſlion of the equinox, and the variation of the 


ſun's apogee produce a change in the inequality of his| 


motion at the end of every year; but this change is fo 
{mall, that the fame tables will ferve without any ſenſible 
error for many years. my_ | 


the Nautical Almanac, by a method propoſed and illuſ- 
trated by Mr. Maſkelyne, the aſtronomer royal, viz. by 


taking the difference of the ſun's true right aſcenſion | 
and his mean longitude, corrected by the equation of the 
equinoxes in right afcenſion, and turning it into time at 


the rate of 1” of time to 15“ of right aſcenſion. Phil. 
FTranſ. vol. liv. art. 56. p. 336. e a rien 


— 


preſi haphæreſis, is the difference between the true and mean 


ing the ſun's longitude at the times when he is near his 
mean diſtaneeg, the difference will give the true motion 


it appears that 


— 


d. h. 7 2 


714 a 


berefore, 175% 27 21” of mean mo- 


tion anſwers to 179? 18' 27” true motion. Their dif- 
ference = 3 51 0“, and half this difference, viz. 19 


55 33 is the greatelt ei of the center according to | 
theſe obſervations, Fe 


To find the equation of the center, or to ſolve (what is 
called) Kepler's PROBLEM, is a very difficult operation, 
particularly in orbits, whoſe, excentricity bears a con- 
ſiderable proportion to the mean difference: how this is 
to be done has been thewn by Newton, Gregory, Keil, 
Machin, La Caille, and others, by methods little differ- 


anomaly and thedimenſions of the ſun's orbit being known. 
The mean anomaly is eaſily found, by determining the 
exact time of the ſun's paſſage through the aphelion, and 
uſing the following proportion, viz. as the time of a tro- 
pical revolution or ſolar year is to the interval between 
the aphelion and given time, ſo is 3609 to the degrees of 


| helion, E the true place, D the correſponding place in 
the excentric, and B the mean place. In orbits of mal 


for, by a well-known trigonometrical theorem, C$+BC 


ok an arc, which, added to half the mean anomaly, vill 


chord I being biſected by the perpendicular from tie 


quantities added to their half fun gives the gre! 


the triangle SFE, 8 E: R. 8 F. 2, 455 = (—= 


Q 
1 


175 ASE \i4>Cxz Ac P50 


the mean anomaly; or, it may be found by tine 4, 
fun's mean motion at the given time out of table.“ 7 
To find the excentric anomaly, let ADP (7a, Il. i. 
nomy, fig. 73.) be the excentric, AFP the earth's orb, 
C the center, 5 the fun, A the aphelion, P the 1 


4s 
4, © 


excentricities the true and mean places E and Þ approach 
one another, and the lines C1 and 5} approach to p. 
ralleliſm or coincidence; and therefore they may be cons 
ſidered as parallel, eſpecially in the carth's orbit, where 
C5 is only about 5 of CP: conſequently, ASB = 
ACD the excentric anomaly. _ EE 

Then, in the triangle BCS, BC+CS=$SA, andBC= 
CS=SP, and the angle BCS g ſupplement of AC5, 
are known, and therefore the angle C 5B may be found; 


18 A) : B CC 8 ( 28 P) 4 tang. 8B. or ! 


bebo ie 
ACB.: tang. of cs 2» or of an arc, which added 
to 4 AC B, will give CS B, che excentcic anomaly; 
therefore, it may be found by the following proportion, 
as the aphelion diſtance is to the perihelion diſtance, 
is the tangent of half the mean anomaly to the tangery 


155 the excentric anomaly. Then, 


maly, and the dimenſions of the orbit, let a {encircle 
be deſcribed from E through the other focus «5, mite 
ſecting AP in , I. and SE, produced in Gl 
Then, by Euclid, lib. iii. prop. 36. 8 © 81 7 
65 1* 85 87481 * 3 =} 8 Þ F x209 the 


8 H 8 5 + EK 4 2% A 


CT I „ 11 * 
center DF. Therefore, C FxC5= 2 G=) 3 * 
ES; CA ={SE+3E ) being radius; or conſequent, 
SE= (1+CSxCF, fince the halt difference of 0 


er Of 
them, =) 1408 coſine, or =, A CV. Sr I 
dE 
8 CIT, ACD Then 14 8E: 19 ASE 
dy : „ Then 142, E. 
1+SCxs, ACD 72 
SC ACD . 
148C N, ACD * eee 
1. A8. (+8Cxx. ADS 
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„n 5 ACD + ap 
SP+CS=1xs AC DSE =. ACD x80.) 
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ſquare of the radius; therefore, 


172. ASE 


11 L. Ac BA 
SP | 
T, 1A C DNN 


. . | 3 | S P 
Then, — * 174 ACD 215. 2 ASE, Or TH 


| Y _T.4ASE 
Therefore, N IAU 
TAC D: TEASE. 


P — 


ic anomaly to the tangent of half the true anomaly, 


8 


* 


and VSA: VS P 


om the perihelion to the aphelion, or in the fix laſt 
ſigns of anomaly, and hence called PROSTHAPHARES1s. 


EQU 


otrical writers, that radius leſs the coſine of an arc di- For the lines C B, SE, C, 8 E, which coincide in 
wo by radius more the coſine of an arc is equal to the 


- .-o of the tangent. of half that arc divided by the, in Q , while revolving from A to P, and in 9, while re- 


SA, SP, will in every other poſition croſs one 2nother z 


'z volving fromPto A: in the firſt half revolution, the 


* 
- 


le ASE. =, 2 ASE; ant ISS ACD SP JJ mean anomaly, or the external angle A CB exceeds the 


Si angle ASE, the true anomaly, by the angle CQ; in 
- the latter half, the true anoma y, or external angle PS a, 


exceeds the mean anomaly or the angle PC by the 
angle S q C. | 


= | By this problem a table may be eaſily formed : when the 


equations of the center for every degree of the firſt ſix ſigns 
of mean anomaly are found, theſe will alſo ſerve for the 
degrees of the laſt fix ſigns, becauſe equal anomalies are 
at equal diſtances on both ſides of their apſides: then ſet 
theſe equations orderly to their figns and degrees of ano- 
. maly; the firſt ix being reckoned from the top of the 


- | table downw an . 8 
thence we bave the following theorem; as the ſquare | hi h | ards, and ſigned fub raft; the laſt fix, for 
WI 5 : helion diſtance is to the ſquare root of the Which the ſame equations ſerve, in a contrary order, being 
root 01 the ap 1011 , rec el en | 8 | ws > 
erihelion diſtance, ſo is the tangent of half the excen- k the bottom upwards, and marked add ; 


and let the difference between every adjacent two eqna- 


trons, called tabular differences in another column : 
The diflcrence between the true and mean anomaly, or : ferences, be ſet in another c 
the angle COS=A CB—ASE, is the equation of the 


from theſe equations of the center, augmented or diminiſh- 


A. 3 ed by the proportional parts of their reſpective tabular 
nter, which muſt be ſubtracted, from the aphelion to the | 41 e HH ER lng 
eee e or in the lt Kr Aan of Aud, and ed, differences for any given minutes and ſeconds, may be 


eaſily deduced equations of the center to any given mean 
anomaly, | 


TABLE of the EovaTioON of the Sun's Center to each Sign and Degree of Mean Anomaly. 
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Robertſon's Elem. 01 | 
205—308. 
Mr. Euler has 


he ſolves the follo 
1. Toh 


333 a 
the Pancts mean diſtance from the 
e planet is in t! 


wing problems: 


2, The excentricit 
excentric anomat 


3 The excentcicit 
Dy correſpondinę t. Teat 

| to the gre 

Fa 8 greateſt eguation. 
Lending to this equation, 
0 Om . = 1 A 
em the ſame data to find the greateſt equation, 
F J» of 16 . ** 
TION Euler obſerves, 


Woke and that it 


OY . 4 
A "Micity be x 


on the | 
len Skeateſt equation, Th 


5 2 
and the cuccntrieity n, then, 

m ⁊q zn 5 n+ 2 
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XI. Add. Diff. X. Add. Diff. IX. Add. Diff. VIII Ad. Diff. VII. 2d. Diff. VI. Add. Di 


nd the true and mean anomaly correſponding to | 
fan; that is, when 

tie extremy 12 OA 8 its 

r -xtremity of the conjugate axis of its 


5 CIT equation beg given to find the excen- 
ves, that this problem is very 

* Entatively in he OV be ſolved by approximation e or when the diſtance of the foci and the 

i y er he mentions; but, if the 

07 great, it may be then found directly 


: 2: n | 2 11 3 N 
Fo : particularly conſidered this ſubject in | n=Im- 23% n=, &c. 
Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin. tom. li. p. 225. ſeg. where Where 


2 n 85 ; 
the greateſt equation n, muſt be expreſſed in parts 
of the radius, which may be done by converting the 
angle m, into ſeconds, and adding 4,6855749 to the lo- 
garithm of the reſulting number, from this will be the 
_ logarithm of the number m. | 


| 


ing given | 4 he mea hich this greateſt et. rre⸗ 
y of a planet being given, to find the | The mean anomaly to gs £ os Now c * ion corre 
fi 1omay correlponding to the greateſt egua-j ſponds will be x=g0? +Sm—S—m_ Im, &c. 


8 29.3 2 


being given, to find the mean ano- Whence, if to 9o we add 2 of the greateſt equation, we 


ame data to find the true anomaly corre | hall ſufficiently approximate to this mean anomaly. 


Mr. Euler gives us a table, in which may be found the 
| _ greateſt equarions, the excentric and mean anomalies cor- 
reſponding to thele greateſt equations for every hundredth 
part of unity, which he ſuppoſes equal to the greateſt (x- 


tranſverſe axis become infinite. The laſt column of his 
table alſo gives us the logarithm of that diſtange of che 


us, if the greateſt equa- planet ſrom the ſun where its equation is greateſt. By 


the help of this table, any excentricity being given, we 
may find the greateſt correſponding equation by interpo- 
| lation. But the principal uſe of the table is to determine 


4 Q ; the 


NY 


Wi 
I; E U E U 
Z 1 
14 8 
1 
it 


the excentricity when the greateſt equation is known ; and | Converſion of the Parts of the Equater into T; 
vice verſa, ime, and 


Mr. Euler thinks the queſtion inſoluble without this help. 


See the Table, lib. cit. p. 245, ſeq. 


mean motion for that time be R, that of the apogee of The conſtruction of this table is very eaſy; for hem 


tor being divided into 360 degrees, and revolving always in 
24 hours, any point of it moves through 1 5% in one 
hour, and in one minute through the 6oth part of 159 
or 15“ of a degree, and in one ſecond throuch 15” 10 
degree, &c. and therefore nothing more is necell he. 
hdes fimple addition, in order to have the number of de. 
grees, minutes and ſeconds, which it deſcribes in any 
given ume. Tg 
The uſe of the table is obvious; ſuppoſe, e. pr. it were 
required to turn 19913“ 7” of the equator into time: 
againſt 15 deg. in the firſt column we have 10 & c; 
againſt 4 deg. we have 16' 0”; againſt 10 minutes, 4c"; 


againſt 3 minutes, 12” 0“; againſt 5 ſeconds, we hare 
HI . | 


the moon will be E, and that of the node F. 
Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's center be 
required to be added, then the equatzon of the moon's 
mean motion muſt be ſubtracted, that of her apogee. 
mult be added, and that of the node ſubducted; and, on 
the contrary, if the equation of the ſun's center were to 
be ſubdued, the moon's equation mult be added, the 

equation of her apogee ſubducted, and that of her node 
added. =, | | 
There is alſo an equetion of the moon's mean motion, de- 
pending on the ſituation of her apogee in reſpect of the 
ſun, which is greateſt when the moon's apogee is in an 
octant with the ſun, and is nothing at all when it is in 
the quadratures or fyzygies. This equation, when greateſt, 


[i The motions of the ſun and moon are affected with va- Deg. n Hours.) Min. | Hours, Deg. of Hour, Deg. of 7 
on rious inequalities, whence ariſes the neceſſity of ſo many ms a W 3 | Eguat. Min. Equat, 
1 equations. | Min. | Min. | Sec. || Min. ] Min. Fer. Min 47 
Ani From theſe inequalities, the moon's place became ex- Sec. | Sec. Third. Sec ”|Sec. / Third Sec [7 

FT ceeding difficult to be determined; to remove which dif- hird. Pope nt Th, f = bin 09 

i if ficulty, is the great deſign of Sir Iſaac Newton's New — + fourth, {Is 
Hi Theory 'of the moon, wherein we are furniſhed with - W 4 „ 1:46.06 
1 equations for all the inequalities of the mean motion. * ” 8 2 30 2 | 0 5 
1 The principal of thefe are, : 3 4 + 3 | 45 3 0 has 
81 EqQUAT1ONs, annual, of the mean motion of the ſun and moon, 4 8 16 4 607 1 2 
10 and of the apogee and nodes of the moon. 5 9 BY $4: 73 $ I [ts 
#11 The annual equation of the ſun's center being given, the | 7? 5 40 6 „„ 

Bil three other corteſponding annual equations will be alſo "5 „„ 9 135 10 2 620 
1 given, and therefore a table of that will ſerve for all. 25 * 12 180 20 | s 0 
ah For if the annual equation of the ſun's center be taken | 8 » 8 F 
it from thence for any time, and be called P, . 1 f by : * 270 49 10 [+ 
N # <p P= 5 + 75 R, 4 P=D. D+ 20 — E, and ö 315 50 12 5 
W 1 D- 5 N . annual equation of the moon's 360 *4 2 24 360 | 60 15 r | 
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is to be fubtracted from it, white the apogee moves from 55. equator. | 


Fi b , : | 2 | © 20"; and againſt 2 ſeconds, 8“; « 

1 and the ſun in perigzo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. But if | ther, vive 1d 185 520 28 dieb, added u 

1 = ſun be in 8 will never 1 above 2 34 Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many de- | 
lf arne whey nance ofthe fa rom the arte | ery minutes Be. of the ear aint 1231 
1 am anne FF ˙ rae A 4; 235 min. 17 ſec. and g thirds. Againſt 21* in the fourth | 
io ol that diſtance. But when the moon's apogee is any column of the table, you have 3155; and againſt 2 

"Fi where but in the octants, this equation grows leſs, and is | pg, 303 againſt 20”, 59; againſt 5", 14 15; againf 1 
1 moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the earth and ſun, as 10 fe. 2 30”; againſt 5 ſec. 1 15” 0%, againſt 2 ſec, i 
10 the ſine of the double diſtance of the moon's apogee 30” O; a e's thirds, 17 30%; and againſt qthirly | 
1 from the next quadrature or ſyzygy to the radius. „ 45˙% which, added together, givs 3519 19' / 15%. 0 
if 1s to be added to the moon's motion while her apogee | See EquinocTIaL. _ h 
1 paſſes from a quadrature with the fun to a ſyzygy but Ep ATOR, elevation or altitude of the, Sec ELEvaT08 of F 


[| the ſyzygy to the quadrature. „ |EQUATOREAL, univerſal, in Aftrenmy, is the name of F 
3 There is, moreovei, another equation of the moon's mation, an excellent inſtrument lately conſtructed by Mr. Rand: , 
1 Which depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's den, an ingenious philoſophical in{lrument-maker in R 
'K orbit with reſpect to the ſun ; and this is greateft when | London. Phe principal parts of this equatoreal (ſee Tab- : 
1 her nodes are in octants to the ſun, and vanquiſhes quite II. Aftronomy, fig. 74.) are 1. The azimuth or horizonal { 
1 When they come to their quadratures or ſyzygies. This circle A, which repreſents the horizon of the place, 2nd 7 
I} | — equation is proportional to the fine of the double diſtance | moves on a long axis B, called the vertical axis. 2. The 1 
| 1/8 ol the node from the next ſyzygy or quadrature z and at | equatoreal or hour-circle C, repreſenting the equatoh 7 
| { the greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. This mult be added to | placed at right angles to the polar axis D, or the axis of ; 
+ the moon's mean motion while the nodes are paſſing | {he earth upon which it moves. 3. The ſemicircke of : 
it from the ſyzygies with the ſun to their quadratures with deliwmatica 8. on which ths teleſcope is placed, and moi. z 
1 2 him, but ſubtracted while they paſs from the quadratures ing on the ks A, declination, or the axis of motion0 þ 
4 | 8 do the ſyzygies. | 72 | the line of collimation F. Theſe circles are mesluf | 
1 From the ſun's true place take the equated mean motion and divided as in the following table 1 
4 of the lunar apogee as was above ſhewed, the remainder |  _ | —I | 
5 will be the annual argument of the ſaid apogee; from | Meaſures of the feveralſy duo, Limb divide andes ef e * ; 
whence He excentricity of the moon and oo ſecond | 5 ane divilon#lt,. der.“ to [002 Pam of int . — a 
equation of her apogee may be compared. See Theory of Tin | mom TT | 
| L Moon's 55 &c. | 4 : „ Fn 7 eee 15 13. 30 45th. en | 
FovarTion, excentric, See EXCENTRIC. 5 E ue Or 3 15 30 h 11 goth ( 
EQuaTION, lunar and folar, in Chronology. See METEMP» | 8 ad [ S ! 155 time 2 10 | 22 
ms 2 ade 5 | Jr: KT f | | £4 
| EQUATOR, or Av ron, in Afrenamy and Geography, | Veal nll ft fo 
| a great circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant from ee 313 31.27 30 N 
the two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles Lene 3 f | 3 
with thoſe of the world. — | 7 with 


4. The teleſcope, which is an ach romatic nas 
a triple object glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance 1 feen 


inches urniſhed wit 
and aperture 2,45 inches, and | rs extend 1197 


? 
tortal ma W 


Such is the circle D A (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 52.) its poles 
being P and Q. It is called the equater, becauſe when 
the ſun is in it the days and nights are equal; whence 
alſo it is called the eguine&ial; and when drawn on maps 


and planiſpheres, the equine2al line, or ſimply, the line. 

Every point of the equator is a quadrant's lillance from 
the poles of the world; whence it follows, that the egua- 
tor divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of 
which is the northern, and in the other the ſouthern 
pole. | | | 


By the paſſages or tranſits of arcs of the equator over the | 


meridian, equal or mean time is eſtimated ; hence we 


have frequent occaſion for the converſion of degrees of 
the equator into time; and again, for the re- converſion 


of parts of time into degrees or parts of the equator, 
For performance whereof, we ſubjoin the following 
table; wherein are exhibited the arcs of the equator, 
which paſs the meridian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, 
&c. of equated or mean time. | 


of it being equal to 3 18“, and b. its 


| dis, as in t! 1 
brought parallel to the polar axis, f inn dium f. 


near noon, * 


fs 


71 ; 
the ſun has ſhone very bright. 5. Ihe aper ok 
ude occaſioned by fe 
f the teleſcope; ©, 


ve OT dove-[3} * 


— on Ul 
carrying the ſeveral eye- tubes of the telelcope zie 
flide there is an index correſponding 
engraved on the dove-tail; 2 Ve), © 
the refraction circle H, moveable b ele cope; hi 
the extremity of the eye-end of the teletcop“ ut 


89 5 / . „ 211 re [Cc 9 
circle is divided into half- minutes, Oh e i 
9 


| exoſs-bairs on 2 circle of altitude; and 
tLof 14 inch radius, with diviſions on 
ara eſſing the degree of altitude of the 
e cap the other expreſſing the minutes and 
an caſoned by refraction, correſponding 
72 de: to this quadrant is joined a 
l K which is adjuſted partly by the 
; the whole of this apparatus, and partly 
of the quadrant 5 for which purpole the 
le is ſet to the ſame minute, &c. which 
: to on the limb of the quadrant z and if 
iven by the quadrant exceed the 
p minute: d 1 one entite revolution of the refraction 
18% bene be ſet to the exceſs above one or more of 
cle, (0! : 
Jentir rev N 
allet which the ror 
on at Ry _ 156 on three feet L diſtant from each 
This inſtrum bes; and when all the parts are horizontal 
her 144 INE 4p high : the weight of the equatoreal 


about 9 lows only 59 lb. avoirdupoiſe, which are 

ad ecki a mahogany caſe weighing 58 Ib, : "IN 

ner. al adjuſtment in this inſtrument 1s that of 
E ang of collimation to deſcribe a ö 

5 e in the heavens; in order to which, the 

an 


uimuth cire 


index Þ 


e egua. 
ways in 


lary be. | correſponding line repreſented by the ſmall 
r 0 de. . 7 anale to 5 muſt be perpendicular to the 
in any 1 1 its Own proper motion; and this laſt axis muſt be 
. ſicular to the polar axis: on the braſs rod M there 
it were | T afonally placed a hanging level N, the uſe of which 
> time: vil a pear in the following adjuſtment ???? . 
© oo The 1 circle may be made level by turning the in- 
5 40"; inen till one of the levels is parallel to an imaginary 
we hare $ of the feet ſcrews; then adjuſt that level 


line joining two eren N 
vin 'heſe two ſect ſcrews; turn the circle half round, 


ie. 180»; and if the bubble be not then right, correct 
half the error by the ſcrew belonging to the level, and 


the other half error by the two foot ſcrews ; repeat this | 
> fourth 41] the bubble comes right; then turn the circle go? 
rainſt 2 fm the two former poſitions, and ſet the bubble right, 
againi if it be wrong, by the foot ſcrew at the end of the level ; 


when this is done, adjuſt the other level by its own 
ſcrew, and the azimuth circle will be truly level. The 
hanging level muſt then be fixed to the braſs rod by two 
hooks of equal length, and, made truly parallel to it: for 
this purpoſe make the polar axis perpendicular or nearly 


the pinion of the declination ſemicircle 3 reverſe the 


imall fice! ſcrew that lies under one end of the level, 
and the other half error by the pinion of the declination 
ſemicircle z repeat this till the bubble be right in both 
poſitions. In order to make the braſs rod on which the 
level is ſuſpended at right angles to the axis of motion of 
the teleſcope or line of collimation, make the 


crc: to o, turn the hour-circle till the bubble comes 


bubble by raiſing or depreſſing the polar axis, {firſt by 
hand till it be nearly right, afterwards tighten with an 
oy key the ſocket which runs on the arch with the po- 
lar axis, and then apply the ſame ivory key to the ad- 
juſting ſerew at the end of the ſaid arch till the bubble 


the oppolite 900; if the level be not then right, correct 
half the cror by ihe aforeſaid adjuſting ſere at the end 


Which raiſe or depreſs the end of the braſs rod. The 
the declination-ſemiciccle at oe, adjuft the bubble by 


go®, and adjuſt the bubble by raiſing or depreſſing the 
polar 23153 then turn the hour-circle 12 hours; and if 
the bubble be wrong, correct half the error by the polar 
2x15, and the other half error by the two pair of capſtan 
ſcrews at the feet of the two ſupports on one fide of the 
aris of motion of the teleſcope; and thus this axis will 
5 ates nght angles to the polar axis. The next adjuſt- 
2 — - to make the center of croſs hairs remain on the 
5 e object, while you turn the eye- tube quite round by 
DR of the refraction apparatus: for this adjuſt- 
rags; et the index on the ſlide to the firſt diviſion on 
wk, 3 and ſect the diviſion marked 18” on the 
ae to its index; then look through the 
3 Pe, _ with the pinion turn the eye-tube quite 
the: Po if the center of the hairs does not remain 
© tame ſpot during that revolution, it muſt be cor- 


which you wi] 


e eye-tube t 
ForreCtion till 


| find upon unſcrewing the neareſt end of 
at contains the firſt eye-glaſs) repeat this 
the center of the hairs remains on the 


of refraction will occa- | 


le mult be truly level, the line of collima- | 


perpendicular to the horizon; then adjuſt the level by 


you 
e horizontal, or nearly ſo; ſet the declination ſemi- 


right; then turn the declination- cirele to 90? z adjuſt the | 


comes quite right); then turn the declination-circle to | 


the hour-circle ; then turn the declination-ſemicircle to | 


_ Tetted by the four Imall ſcrews, two and two at a time, | 


| 


| 


4 


N of |. 


level, and if it be wrong, correct half the error by a | 


of the arch, and the other half error by the two ſcrews | 


polar axis remaining nearly horizontal as before, and | 


before, correct half the error by 


circle exactly to 6 hours, and the 
nation- circle exactly to 0% _ | 
The principal uſes of this equatoreal are, 


EQUERY, or Ee 


EQU 


ſpot you are looking at during an entire revolutiof; 
In order to make the line of collimation parallel to the 
braſs rod on which the level hangs, ſet the polar axis 
horizontal, and the declination circle to go“, adjuſt the 
level by the polar axis; look through the teleſcope on 
ſome diſtant horizontal object, covered by the center of 
the croſs hairs ; then invert the teleſcope, which is done 
by turning the hour-circle half round; and if the cen- 
ter of the croſs hairs does not cover the ſame object ag 
the uppermoſt and 
lowermoſt of the four ſmall ſcrews at the eye-end of the 
large tube of the teleſcope ; this correction will give a 
ſecond object now covered by the center of the hairs, 
which muſt be adopted inſtead of the firſt object; then 
invert the teleſcope as before; and if the ſecond object 
be not covered by the center of the hairs, correct half 
the error by the ſame two ſcrews which were uſed be- 
fore: this correction will give a third object, now cover- 
ed by the center of the hairs, which muſt be adopted in- 


| ſtead of the ſecond object; repeat this operation till no 


error remains; then ſet the hour-circle exactly to 12 
hours, (the declination-circle remaining at 9go® as be- 
fore); and if the center of the croſs hairs does not cover 
the laſt object fixed on, ſet it to that object by the two 
remaining ſmall ſcrews at the eye- end of the large tube, 
and then the line of collimation will be parallel to the 
braſs rod. For rectifying the Nonius of the declination 
and equatoreal circles, lower the teleſcope as many de- 
grees, minutes, and ſeconds, below o or A on the de- 
clination-ſemicircle as are equal to the complement of _ 
the latitude ; then elevate the polar axis till the bubble 
be horizontal, and thus the equatorzal circle will be ele- 


vated to the co-latitude of the place; ſet this circle to 6 
hours; adjiiſt the level by the pinion of the declination- 


circle; then turn the equatoreal circle exactly 12 hours 


from the laſt poſition 3 and if the level be not right, cor» 


rect one half of the error by the equatoreal circle, and the 
other half by the declination-circle; then turn the equas 
toreal circle back again exactly 12 hours from the laſt 
poſition ; and if the level be ſtill wrong, repeat the cor- 


rection as before till it be right, when turned to either 


poſition ; that being done, ſet the Nonius of the equatoreal 
Nonius of the decli- 


1. To find your meridian by one obſervation only: for 
this purpoſe, elevate the equatereal circle to the co» 
latitude of the place, and ſet the declination-ſemicircle 
to the ſun's declination for the day and hour of the day 


required; then move the azimuth and hour-circles both 


at the ſame time, either in the ſame or contrary direc- 


tion, till you bring the center of the croſs hairs in the tes 


leſcope exactly to cover the center of the ſun; when 


that is done, the index of the hour-circle will give the 
apparent or ſolar time at the inſtant of obſervation ; and 


thus the time is gained, though the ſun be at a diſtance 
from the meridian; then turn the hour-circle till the in- 
dex points preciſely at 12 o'clock, and lower the tele- 
ſcope to the horizon, in order to obſerve ſome point 


there in the center of your glaſs, and that point is your 


meridian mark found by one obſervation only ; the beſt 
time for this operation is three hours before or three 
hours after 12 at noon. 1 Ho | : 
2. To point the teleſcope on a ſtar, though not on the 
meridian, in full day-light. Having elevated the equa- 
toreal circle to the co-latitude of the place, and ſet the 
deelination- ſemicirele to the ſtar's declination, move the 


index of the hour-circle till it ſhall point to the preciſe 


time at which the ſtar is then diſtant from the meridian, 
found in tables of the right aſcenſion of the ſtars, and 
the ſtar will then appear in the glaſs. Beſides theſe uſes 
peculiar to this inſtrument, it 1s alſo applicable to all the 
purpoſes to which the principal aſtronomical inſtruments, 
viz. a tranſit, a quadrant, and an equal altitude inſtru- 


ment, are applied. Sec the deſcription and drawing of 


an equatorenl teleſcope, or portable obſervatory, invented 
by Mr. Short, in the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 493. or vol. xIvi. 
p. 242, &c. And another by Mr. Nairne, vol. Ixi. part}. 
art. 14. pe 10. | 
a grand ſtable or lodge for horſes, 
furniſhed with all the conveniencies thereof; as ſtalls, 
manger, rack, &c. — 33 
The word is formed from the French, eſcuric, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing. Some again derive eſcurie- from 
the Latin, ſcuria, which not only denotes a place for 
beaſts to be put up in, but alſo a grange or barn. But a 
more probable derivation is from equite, a /lable for 
her ſes, of equus, horſe. | 5 
Some hold that the word able, in propriety, relates only 
to bullocks, cows, ſheep, hogs, &c. and equery, to 
horſes, mules, &c. | 
A femple equery is that provided for one row of horſes; 
a deuble equery that provided for two, with a * 
ge 


E AU 


ſage in the middle, or two paſſages; the horſes be-] term implying an exact equa}; 
ing placed head to head, as in the little eguery at Ver-] between two bodies compa 


ſailles. 


Under eqzery are ſometimes alſo comprehended the lodg-| and their maſſes are re 
ings and apartments of the equeries, grooms, pages, & c. WW he 
Equery, eſcuher, is alſo an officer who has the care and} A balance is in i 


management of the horſes of a king or prince. 


EqQUERIEs, or EQuERRIEs, popularly called QukRRIES, but both retain thei 
are particularly uſed among us for officers of the king's | From this circumſtance the . 
ſtables, under the maſter of the horſe, ſeven in number, | being a compound of @ 
who, when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the leading- | whence we frequently uſ 
coach, are in waiting one at a time monthly, and have | of. HE, 
a table with the gentlemen-uſhers during the time, and] The equilibrinm of fluids make 


a ſalary of 300 J. a year each, 


They uſed to ride. on horſeback by the coach- ſide when EQUILIBRIUM, is alſo uſed fi 
the king travelled ; but that being more expenſive to] A painter muſt take care t alte 
them than neceſſary to the ſovereign, it has been diſ- | figures, i. e. diſpoſe them well on theses, 


continued. 


EQUERIES of the crown fable have that appellation, as be- Thus, e. gr. if one ar; 
ing employed in managing and breaking the ſaddle- | mult be proportionebly backw; 


horſes, and preparing them for the king's riding. 


Theſe are two in number; the firſt having an annual tween one part and anothe 
ſalary of 256“. and the ſecond 2007. whereof one is, or | be diſtributed ſo as 
always thould be, in cloſe waiting at court; and when | and not too man one {4 
his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, while the maſter of | the other be left 6 2 
the horſe, or one of the egueries in his abſence, aſſiſts in | EQUIMULTIP LE, in Arithmetic 
mounting him; and when his majeſty rides, they uſually | to ſimple magnitudes when mu! 


attend him. 


EQUES auratus, is uſed to ſignify a knight bachelor, called | Thus, taking A as many times as B 
auratus, q. d. gilt, becauſe anciently none but 0 them equally, there will {jy » 


might gild or beautify 
ments of war, with gold. 


ſometimes chevalier. 


In law, this term is not uſed, but inſtead of it miles, and | Now, thoſe magnitudes th 


EQUESTRIA, among the Romans, a place in the theatre | we ſay, that equimultiples have tie fame 


where the equites or knights ſat. 


R EQUESTRIAN, a term chiefly uſed in the | term equimultiples for numbers Wh al 
phraſe, eque/trian flatue, which ſignifies a ſtatue repre- | an equal number of times their The 


ſenting a perſon mounted on horſeback. 


The word is formed of the Latin, eques, #night, horſeman, 
of eguus, horſe. 5 


The Fortuna equeſtris, in ancient Rome, was a ſtatue of |EQUINA /ella. See the article 821. 


the goddeſs on horſeback. We ſometimes alſo fay, 
Equeſtrian Coluux. | 


EQUESTRIAN c%hort, in Antiquity. See Conoks eguitata. 


EQUESTRIAN games, ludi equeſtres, among the Romans, 
horſe-races, of which there were five kinds, the prodro- 
mus, or plain horſe-race, the chariot race, the decurſary race, 


about funeral piles, the ludi ſevirales, and the Judi nep- 


Tunates. | | 
EQUESTRIAN order, among the Romans, ſignified the 
order of knights or equites. IDs 


EQUIANGULAR, or ZAquianGULAR, in Geometry, is | 


applied to figures whoſe angles are all equal. See 
AN GLE. | NE ) 5 

A ſquare is an eguiangulor figure. See SQUARE. All 
equilateral triangles are alſo eguiangular. „ 

EQUICRURAL, or Aquickuran triangle, is what we 


more uſually call an 1$0SCELEs triangle. 


EQUICULU » EqQuvLevs, or Equus minor, a conſtella- | 


tion of the northern hemiſphere. See EquuLEus. 
EQUIDIFFERENT, or AquipitFFerentT, in Arithmetic. 
It in a ſeries of three quantities there be the ſame differ- 
ence between the firſt and ſecond as between the ſecond 
and third, they are ſaid to be continually eguidiſferent; but, 
if in a ſeries of four quantities, there be the ſame differ- 
__ ence between the firſt and ſecond as between the third 
and fourth, they are ſaid to be diſcretely equid:Y/erent. 


'.--.. 3x „ and 9; continually equidifferent. _ N 
nne AEQUIDISTANT, in Geometry, a term 
0 


relation between two things which are every whete at 


an equal or the ſame diſtance from each other. See 
DisTANCE., OR 85 ; C1 
Thus, parallel lines are ſaid to be equidifiant, as they 
neither approach nor recede. | 
EQUILATERAL, or EQUILATERAL, of equus, equal, 
and /atus, fide, is applied to any thing whoſe ſides are all 
equal, | | 45 
Ihus, an equilateral triangle is that whoſe ſides are all of 
equal length. In an Fane, VS triangle all the angles are 
likewiſe equal. . | | 
All regular polygons and regular bodies are equilateral. 
Sec POLYGON, REGULAR, &c. | | 
EQUILATERAL hyperbola, is that wherein the conjugate 
Mes, as A Band DE are equal. Tab. Contcs, fig. 20, 
Hence, as the parameter is a third proportional to the 
conjugate axes, it is alſo equal thereto ; conſequently, if 


in the equation y*=b x 4, we make b g a: the 
a 


equation y*=a x+x*, defines the nature of an equilateral 
byperbola. See HyPERBOLA. 


y their armour, or other habili- | tween the magnitudes thus 


EY E UINOCTIAL, in Geography. See EQUATOR, 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equidifferent, and | 


\ 
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doctrine of hydroſtatics. 
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„e. gr. be Crouded on I conſequ 
12 hour 
and Grimitry, nl The tin 
ay | has iUpited equally 14 ſun ent 
equal quantities or multipliers. 8 titude © 
2 Py Or multnld Thus, 

emain the ſame mg ridian 
NOOR: | . multiplied as between tude of 
primitive magnitudes before multiplication, the ſun 
ns equaily multinlizs , equal, 
called equimultiples of the original ones A and 81 b 4 day ob 

59 Vim 2s 
*, + , 6 ratio dy i declun: 
ſimple quantities. In arithmetic, we generally uſe viz. tl 
ich contain ec happe! 
— * 4 » o wile, t 
Thus 12 and © are equimuliples vi heir ſubmaultip'y 1 in it atf 
2, inaſmuch as each of them contains itz alma calcul 
three times. 8 b Thus, 


tor, 

EQUINOCTIAL, or Aqevigoctiai, in Altrman point: 
great and immoveable circle of the ſphete, unde; of obſer 
the equator moves in its diurnal motion. ing d 

| The equinotal or equine@ial line, is ordinarily confounde CEC 
with the equator z but there is 2 difference, the ecuxy dina 
being moveable, and the equins71a/ Immoveable; 2nd EB: 
equator being drawn about the convex ſurface gf the eclip 

| ſphere, but the equine2ial on the concave ſurface of the TM 
j magnus orbis. 5 | the 
The equinodial is conceived by ſuppoling a ſemidiamerr obſc 

of the ſphere produced through a point of the equator It 
and there, by the rotation of the ſplicre about its wi and 
deſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of the 2 Th 
mum mobile. | | | | | 


Whenever the ſun, in his progreſs through the eclipig 
comes to this circle, it makes equal days and ni 


L 
Cuts a 


8 
around the globe; as then rifin; duc cat and ſetting due 
weſt, which he never does at any other time of the year 
And hence the denomination from quus and nz, mntt 
_ quia æguat diem nodti. Oy | 
The equine#tial, then, is the circle which the fun tt 
ſcribes, or appears to deſeribe, at the time of the chu 
noxes z that is, when the length of the day 33 every-wher 
... Equal to that of night, which happens twice 2 year, de 
Equinox. | 5 | 


The ſhadows of thoſe who live under this circle are call | 
to the ſouthward of them for ove half of the year, a 

to the northward of them during the other hall; 4 
twice in a year, viz. at the equinoxcs, the ſun at on 
caſts no ſhadow, being in their zenith. | 3 
From this circle is the declination or latitude of places 
„ accounted in the degrees of the merician. 
EquinoCTIAL points, are the two points wherein thc . 
tor and ecliptic interſect each other: the one bei gl 
the firſt point of Aries, is called the vera! port, 0! TE 
nox ; and the other in the firſt point of Libra, the dw 
tumnal point, or eguinax. 1 
EqQuINOCTIAL clure, is that paſſing through the g 
points. See Colos E. 5 N lelto th 
EQUINOCTIAL dial, is that whoſe plane lics parallel 101% 

eguinocbial. See Di AL. | „ 

EaulxocriAL hours, line, orient; Sec the wlan 
EQUINOX, or #qvinox, in ranch, the ume Wo: 
the ſun enters one of the EQUINOCTIAL , inf 
The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the 4 _ 
circle; when of conſequence the days are A Ks 
nights throughout the world, which 1: _ he wo 
a year, viz. about the 2oth of March a Jo 


W 


| "i; 1 and the le 
September, the firſt of which is the 979%, and 


- EQUILIBRIUM, or Agvilinxiung in Mechanics, a 


cond the auturinal equinox. F 


1 


| EQUINUS Bbarbatus, a kind of comet. See HIP PE US. | 
LQuinus ellipticus and quadrangularis. See HiepEus | 


tion is unequal, that is, ſometimes ſwifter 
er (from the cauſes already explained 
10x) it 44 to pal _ there 
more from the vernal to the au- 
ce about eight r 26 from the autumnal to the vernal, 
U ſo much more time in travelling 
poets han the ſouthern ſigns. 


t . | o 
through =x 17 er pa done of M. Caſſini, the ſun is 


4 ſometimes ow 


1 5 . contioually advancing forwards in the ecliptic 
Ihe lun, 

and gaining à degr 
equinoQtial points, 


be Ae, though the day the ſun enters the 


cas „aint is called the equinox, as being reputed | 

; o_ Phe 4 yet it is not precifcly ſo, unleſs the 

ow id the equator at mid-day : for if the ſun riſing, 
= a er the vernal equinox at ſetting, he will have 
25 ed from it, and have got northwards about 120; 
ct” vently that day will be ſomewhat longer than | 
2 and the night proportionably ſhorter. 
The time of the equinoxs, i. e. the moment in which the 
ſun enters the equator, is found by obſervation, the la- 
dttude of the place of the obſervation being given. 
Thus, in the equinoctial day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun ; if this be equal to the alti- 
ide of the equator, or the complement of the latitude, 
the ſun is that very moment in the equator : if it be not 

equal, the difference is the ſun's dechnation. The next 
| day obſerve the meridian altitude as before, and find his | 
declination 3 if the declination be of different kinds, 
viz. the one north and the other ſouth, the equinox has 
happened in the interval of time between them ; other- 
wile, the ſun has not entered the equinoctial, or had paſſed 
it at firſt, From theſe obſervations a trigonometrical 
calculus gives the time of the equinox. 


but the moment he arrives in them 


tor, AC the ecliptic, E the equinoctial point; the 
points A, B, C, the places of the ſun at the times of 
obſervation ; the arcs AD, BF, CG, the correſpond- 
ing declinations; in the right-angled ſpherical triangles 
CEG, BEF, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the de- 
clinations are known; whence may eaſily be found E C, 


ecliptic arc deſcribed in 24 hours: then ſay as BC: BE 


the diſtance of the equinox from the time of the middle 
obſervation. Dis ard ne Ee bs 
It is found by obſervation, that the equinoctial points, 
and all the other points of the ecliptic, are continually 
moving backward, or in antecedentia, that is, weſtward. 
This retrograde motion of the equinoctial points, is that 
famous and difficult phænomenon called the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes. See PRECESSION of the equinoxes, : 


EQUINUs venter. See VENTER equi. | 


| EQUIPAGE, in the Military Art, denotes all ſorts of | 
utenſils, artillery, &c. neceſſary for commencing and | 


proſecuting with eaſe and ſucceſs any military operations. 

Camp and field equipage conſiſts of tents, kitchen fur- 

2 ſaddle-horſes, baggage, waggons, bat-horſes, 
CC | | Es, b to 


Lum, in Navigation. See CREW and FITTING-oUT. | 


To EQUIP, in Naval language, a term borrowed ſrom | 
the French marine, and frequently applied to the buſi- 


nels of fitting a ſhip for ſea, or arming her for war. | 


ee FiTTING-ouT. 


| EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logic, is when there is an equi-| 


valence between any two or more terms or propoſitions ; 
ne, When they ſignify one and the ſame thing, though 
o it differently. Such propoſitions, &c. are 
1 e eguipollent. 5 W 
QUIPPE, in Heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, 
w armed at all points. gi 5 
bf 5 in Antiquity, a feſtival inſtituted by Romulus, 
e Celebrated on the 27th of February, in honour of 
Ne, at Which there were horſe- races. | 


wv, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large fly, 


ol the ſize of a hornet, but having only two wings and | 


do ting: it otherwiſe much reſembles the common 
denen nere This fly is found only in Macedonia. 
he n 0 in England flies which nearly reſemble 
ee waſp, and bee, but in their wanting ſtings 
g, only two wings. 5 
12 he chthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors 
thores, an ry ras a ſea-fiſh, caught on the Spaniſh 
dong PPoſed by many to be the ſame with the 


Da a | 
See Hi 8 ?HANA with the forked tail of Artedi. 


Vor. Il. Ne 118. 


ee every day, makes no ſtay in the 


Thus, let DG (Tab. II. Aft. fig. 75.) repreſent the equa- 


EB; then B C, the ſum or difference of EC, E B is the 


::24 hours ſor BC: time for BE; and this time ſhews | 


E QU 


EQUISETUM, in Botany. See Horsx-tail. | 
EQUTTA'TA cohors, in Antiquity. See Coons equitatd. 
EQUITY, ZAqvirtas, denotes juſtice or right, mitigated 
and tempered by the conſideration of particular circum- 
ſtances z or a correction and abatement of the ſeverity of 
ſome law; or a temperament, which, without being un- 
Juſt, abates the rigour of ſome juſt law. ; 
This is what the Seele call eren, . The utmoſt ſe- 
verity of a good law is frequently contrary to juſtice; it 
ſhould always have equity for its rule and guide. Summum 
Jus, ſæpe ſumma injuria. | 
The foundation of equity is not that there is any miſtake 
in the law, but that the law was laid down univerſally, 
becauſe all circumſtances could not be conſidered or taken 
in under one law. | | 5 | 
For an inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city 
being now beſet with an enemy, the gates be all ſhut; 
and ſuppoſe it fall out that the enemy is then in purſuit 
after ſome of the citizens by whom it is defended, fo that 
it would be highly prejudicial thereto not to open for 
them the gates; equity here decrees the gates to be open- 
ed, contrary to the expreſs word of the la. 
Equity is of two kinds, and thoſe of contrary effects; the 
one abridges, and takes from the letter of the law; and 
the other enlarges, and adds thereto. | | 
The firſt is defined the correQtion of a law, made gene- 
rally in that part wherein it fails; as ſuppoſe a ſtatute _ 
made, That whoſoever does ſuch a thing ſhall be a 
<« felon, or ſuffer death :” yet if a mad-man, or an in- 
fant, who hath no diſcretion, do the ſame, he ſhallneither 
be a felon nor ſuffer death. | | 3 
The other is defined an extenſion of the words of the 
law to caſes which are not expreſſed, which yet come 
under the ſame reaſon; ſo that when one thing is en- 
acted, all other things which are of the like degree are 
ſo too. 5 | 
Thus, the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt 
againſt executors, he who appears by diſtreſs ſhall anſwer, 
extends by equity to adminiſtrators; and ſuch of them as 
ſhall appear firſt by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer by the equity of 
the ſaid act, quia ſunt in equal! genere. EPs 
Equity is alſo uſed for the virtue of juſtice. 
JUSTICE. „„ La „„ 
EquiTy, in our Laws, &c. is alſo frequently uſed for the 
court of chancery, where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be 
determined according to the exact rules of equity and 
_ conſcience, by mitigating the rigour of the common 
law. ˙—:';! > 
Aquitas ſequitur legem, is an old maxim in law; but, 
from the great increaſe of ſuits in chancery, ſome have 
thought fit to give it this conſtruction, that in all caſes 
after a man has been at law, he muſt go to equity, 
Equity of redemption, on mortgages, is that right which a | 
mortgager has of redeeming his eſtate upon payment of 
tbe money borrowed. If where money is due on a mort= 
gage, the mortgagee is defirous to bar the equity of redemp- 
tion, he may oblige the mortgagor either to pay the mo- 
ney, or be forecloſed of his, equity; which is done by 
proceedings in the court of chancery. But the chancery 
cannot ſhorten the time of payment of the mortgage 
money, where it is limited by expreſs covenant, though 
it may lengthen it; and then upon non-payment, the 
practice is to forecloſe the equity of redemption of the mort- 
gagor. 2 Vent. 3644. | 5 
Jo forecloſe the equity, a bill in chancery is exhibited, to 
which an anſwer is put in, and a decree being obtained, 
a maſter in chancery is to certify what is due for prin- 
cipal, intereſt, and coſts, which are to be prefixed by 
the decree, whereupon the premiſes are to be re-conveyed 
to the mortgagor; or in default of payment, the mort= _ 
gagor is ordered to be forecloſed from all equity of re- 
demption, and to convey the premiſes abſolutely to the 
mortgagee. Law of Securities, p. 129. 133. 
By ſtat. 7 Geo. II. cap. 20. after payment or tender by 
the mortgagor of principal, intereſt, and coſts, tbe 
mortgagee can maintain no ejectment, but may be com- 
pelled to re- aſſign his ſecurities. . 
Equity, in Mythology, ſometimes confounded with Juſtice, 
a goddeſs among the Greeks and Romans, repreſented 
with a ſword in one hand and a balance in the other. 
EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal 
in value, force, or effect, to another. 55 
Equivalence is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, 
and in things. | 9 


| See 


"EQUIVALENT propoſitions. See EqQUIPOLLENCE. 


EQUIVALENT terms are where ſeveral words that differ in 
ſound have yet one and the ſame ſignification ; as every 
body was there, and nobody was abſent, nibil non, and 
omne. + | | 

EQUIVALENT things, are either moral; phyſical, or Hatical. 
Aral, as when we ſay that the commanding or adviſing a 
murder is a guilt equivalent to that of the murderer. 


| 


4R Phyjical, 


E AU 


Þlyfical, as when a man who has the ſtrength of two 


men is ſaid to be equivalent to two men. Statical, where- | 


by a leſs weight becomes of equal force with a greater, 
by having its diſtance from the center increaſed. 
EQUIVOCAL, Equivocum, denotes a word or expreſ- 
ſion that is dubious and ambiguous, or that may have 
ſeveral ſenſes, one true and another falſe. 
Equivacal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called ho- 
monyma, or homonymous terms. 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a 
dignity, the proper name of a perſon, and the name of 
a plant. So alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indiffer- 
_ ently for a «ck and a Frenchman. 
In theſe caſes, one word denotes two or more different 
ideas, or different ſorts of objects; whence that com- 
mon definition of equzvecals in the ſchools, quorum nomen 
eſt commune, ratio vero eſſentiæ ſecundum illud nomen diverſa. 
Philoſophers diſtinguiſh equivocals into aclive and paſſive ; 


or æguivoca equivocantia, and æguiuocata. 


gui voca æguivocantia, or thoſe that denominate and fig- | 


nify things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very 


different ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have | 


| ſimilar eſſence correſpondent to the ſimilar denomina- 


tion. E. gr. The word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, | 


a mountain, and an animal; and in one ſignifies a low- 
ing animal; in another, a heap of ſtones and earth ; and 
in the third, a conſtellation or ſyſtem of ſtars. 
Aguivoca æguivocata, or thoſe that are called or denomi- 


nated, are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, e. gr. | 


a ſign, a mountain, and an animal: which laſt ſpecies 


of equivecals alone Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in 


his definition, which agrees to theſe, and theſe only. 
 EquivocaAL action and cauſe. See ACTION and Cavuse. 
EquivocaL generation, is a method whereby animals and 


plants are ſuppoſed to be produced, not by the uſual way | 


of coition between male and female, but by ſome ſup- 
poſed plaſtic power or virtue in the ſun, &c. 5 


Thus, inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, frogs, &c. bave 


ulually been ſuppoſed to be produced by the heat of the 


ſun warming, agitating, and impregnating the duſt, 


earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. 


dus, was commonly aſſerted and believed among the an- 
cient philoſophers; but the moderns, from more and 
better obſervations, unanimouſly rejeCt it, and hold that 
all animals, nay, and vegetables too, are univocally pro- 
duced; that is, from parent animals, and vegetables of 
the ſame ſpecies and denomination. T” = 
It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit 
the Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of egui- 
vocal generation, to find flies, frogs, lice, & ce. to be male 
and female, and accordingly to ingender, lay eggs, 
FTT rk!!! . 
The doctrine of equivocal generation we call an Egyptian 


duoctrine, as having in all probability had its riſe in Egypt, 


to ſolve the hypotheſis of the original production of men, 


and other animals, out of the earth, by the help of the | 


ſun's heat. V | | 
_ To prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus | 


obſerves, produce this obſervation, that about Thebes, HS 
when the earth is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards | 


impregnated by the intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an in- | 
numerable ſwarm of mice do come forth; whence he in- 


fers, that all kinds of animals might equally have ariſenn 
out of the earth at the beginning of things; and from | 


theſe biſhop Stillingfleet takes the other writers and ad- | 
herents to the doCtrine of equivocal generation, Mela, 
Pliny, Ovid, &c. to have borrowed the hypotheſis with- 
out enquiring into its truth. Derham's Phy. Theol. lib. 
iv. cap. 15. | PEERS | 
EQUIVOCATION, AquivocarTlo, the uſing a term or 
expreſſion that has a double ſignification. | 
Eguivocations are expedients to ſave telling the truth, and 


yet without telling a falſity. The fathers are great pa- | 


trons of equivacations and mental reſervations, holding, 
that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts and ambiguities is in many 
_ caſes allowable. e 5 
St. Auguſtine, particularly, is reproached with endea- 
vouring to vindicate Iſaac for ſaving his wife from a 
crime by an equivocation ; tacuit aliquid veri, & non dixit 
aliquid falſi. To advance a dubious propoſition, knowing 
it will be underſtood in a ſenſe different from that you 
give it in your mind, is an equivocation, and a breach of 
pond faith and ſincerity. | 33 


In moral theology, it is ſtrictly underſtood of a term or 
phraſe with two different ſignifications, the common and 
obvious, the other more unuſual and remote; the latter of 
which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the former 
by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different from 
one another. | | 
Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. xi. where 


| Equus marinus, in Zoology, a name 


___ ſomewhat ſmaller than the common 


E R A 


for the diſciples who took the word e; 
ſignification, concluded that FA t in. the uſu) 
been told, was ſick, began to take reſt and te) had 
recover; but Jeſus, uſing the word in a les de og 
uſual ſignification, meant that Lazarys Way rect and 
When the equiveque conſiſts of ſeveral work, 63 
perly called an amphibology ; of which we haye a 11 
— * Joan, chap. ii. Deftroy this temple, 53 
> ing to the Jews, and I will raiſe it again in *. 
The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equivecations has Hes, 
diſputed among the modern r preat! 
thors deny that it is allowable to uſe them Kh 3 
ſion whatever. Their reaſon is, that an 3 ocea. 
all intents and purpoſes the ſame thing with a 2 hs 
EQUULEUS, or ECULEvus, in Antiquity, a Hoc os 
3 of 3 1 extorting the trut * 
rſt chiefly on ſlaves, but afterw ; 
Chriſtians, = = an's turned apa 
The patient's arms and legs being faſtened on the % 
with cords, he was hoiſted aloft? and — 
manner that all his bones were diſlocated. In this fate 
red-hot plates were applied to his body; and he was alfo 
goaded in the ſides with an iron-forked inſtrument called 
ungula. | | ; 
The eguuleus was of wood, and had holes at corn! 
diſtances, with a ſcrew, by which the R- 
ſtretched to the third, ſometimes to the fourth or the 
fifth hole: at intervals, the ſcrew was ſlackened again 
by which he had ſome reſpite ; but then he was ag 
mented with queſtions.  _ „ 
The equuleus in more ancient times was conſtructed in 
the form of a horſe; the criminal was laid on his back 
and his arms were turned under the breaſt of the equuleu, 
his hands were bound, and his feet ſtretched out towards 
his tail. A rope faſtened to the feet, was made to paſs 
over a ſmaller pulley between the hind-legs of the equulzu, 
and made to coil over ariother larger pulley fixed under 
the belly by means of a handle, which the execu- 
- tioner turned round till all the bones, &c. were dil. 


Whom, t 


| 5 located. See a learned diſſertation on the form and 
This method of generation, which we alſo call ſpontane- ; 


uſe of this inſtrument, by Dr. Ward, in the Phil, 
Tranſ. vol. viii. part iv. p. 32, &c. 1 
Hieronymus Magius, when a priſoner among the Turks, 
wrote an expreſs treatife De Equuleo; and another of 
Bells, merely as it is ſaid from his memory, without any 
aſſiſtance of books. Sigonius had another treatiſe on the 
ſame ſubject. | | 5 
EqQuuLevs, Eabicurus, and Equus minor, equi ſet, 
the Horſe's Head, in Aftronomy, a conſtellation of the north- 
ern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
4, in Tycho's 4, in Hevelius's 6, and in Mr. Flamſteed's 
2 The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. are as 
follow: :- | „„ | | 


&l | [ | | 
| Rl: . 3 7 1 Latitude | 
Names and fituations of the A 5 Longnt. Nord. ; 
25 oO 4 106 1 4 
4 14 12 57120 32 50 
15 59 37/23 2 36þ 


16 2 30/21 16 10 
16 25 371 38 30 
19 6 24125 13 126 


<< 


ee ic amen; 


5 99 5 i pf | Þ 19 7 71245 6 626 
Subſeq, of the ſame. 3 20 7 5924 47 Ul 
Preced, of two in the head, | « 118 47 48020 9 9} 
| ; 0 20 51 5/1 42 53 
Subſeq. in the ſame. | B [x21 7 2! 3 TH 


EquuLEvs, in Arts and Manufaftures. See Honsz. 
EQUUS, in Zoology. See HORSE. den by fon _ 
animal very different from the 1 or 2 
horſe, and more uſually known by the name ot 
83 WW 3 | 9 . 
RA, in Chronology, See RR A. FIG 
ERANDGAAS, in Zoology, the name of a fowl, of the 


| is ſaid to be 
ooſe kind, deſcribed by ſome 2. 0 S oj hes 


d-ring : its brealts 
et 1 Mr. Ray 
Ray's Omithol. 


grey, and its neck adorned with a re 
wings, and neck, are grey, and its fe 
much ſuſpects the account of this bird, 


. 308. 5 | 
Ef ADICATIVE, in Medicine. See RADICAL: 3 
ERANARCHA, a public officer among the 3 2 

whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over an dire 

iven, and proviſions made for the poor: : 

he word is formed of spayogs alm, cen 

„ command. | 5 REA” 
eee was properly the adminiſtrator or eh 
of the poor: when any perſon was reduce 


ributin, and 


our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus ſleepeth; 


er 7 * * ** Dy py X 3 - 
Q wu bd * n * * 7. dy * D 


WIlIC 
taken captive, or had a daughter to marry» "could 


glei 
eſcul. 
happ 
has b 
but t 
the e 
plant 
its o 
and ( 
EREBI 


deno 


2 5 K — 


FRCEUS,. of epxos, ſeptum, in Mythology, the name by 


FREBENNUS, EpeCeyvog, a name given by Galen and ſome 


EREBUS, EpsCog, from 20%, night, in Mythology, a term 


and woods, inhabited by thoſe who died for love; and be- 
Jond theſe, an open champaign country for departed 


— 


E R E 


+ for want of money, &c. this officer 

could not Fre of friends and neighbours, and taxed 

an 2 ding to his means and eſtate, to contribute 

each 1 relief, This is what we learn from Cornelius 
towar 415 Life of Epaminondas. 


o the flos Adonis, or red maithes. See PHEA- 
thors 


lent 155 to couped, which ſignifies a thing clean cut 
5 The family of Card bears ermine, a demy lion 
off. 5 


ramp = . . : 
a religious ſect or faction, which aroſe in 
ry he thine of the civil wars in 1647, thus 
1 4 from their leader Thomas Eraſtus, whoſe diſ- 
cal i iſning doctrine it was, that the church had no right 
w alleine, that is, no regular power to excommuni- 
exclude, cenſure, abſolve, decree, or the like. 
2 TO from epa, J love, in Mythology, the name of one 
of the nine Muſes who preſided over love-poetry. To 
{his Muſe ſome have aſcribed the invention of the lyre 
and lute 3 and ſhe is repreſented with a garland of 
myrtles and roſes, holding a lyre in one hand, and a bow 
in the other, and at her ſide a Cupid with his torch. 
There is alſo a NEREID of the ſame name. 


which thoſe who were appointed to guard the walls of a 
city invoked Jupiter. | | 


other of the Greek writers, as a diſtinCtive epithet for 
the black chamzleon thiſtle, which was eſteemed poi- 
ſonous, and was by this word diſtinguiſhed from the 
zgleus or dy, or white chamzleon, which was an 
eſculent plant, and uſed by ſome as an antidote. It has 


happened, however, that the white chamzleon thiſtle | 


has been by ſome called a poiſon, as well as the black ; 


but this is only owing to a miſtake of Pliny, in ſuppoſing | 
the effects of birdlime to have been attributed to this | 
lant, becauſe of its yielding a viſcous, but ſafe gum, at 


its root. It was called by ſome ixias chameleon. See IxXtas 
and HAM LEON thi/tle. 3 p 


denoting darkneſs. According to Heſiod, Erebus was 
the ſon of Chaos and the night, and the father of the day. 
This was alſo the name of part of the infer: among the 


ancients : they had a peculiar expiation for thoſe who | 
were detained in Erebus, | Fn ER 


Erebus was properly the gloomy region, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed both from Tartarus, the place of torment, and Ely- 


fium, the region of bliſs: according to the account given 


of it by Virgil, it forms the third grand diviſion of the 
inriſble world beyond the Styx, and comprehends ſeveral 


particular diſtricts, as the limbus infantum, or receptacle | 


for infants; the limbus for thoſe who have been put to 
death without cauſe ; that for thoſe who have deſtroyed 
themſelves ; the fields of mourning, full of dark groves 


warriors, En. lib. vi. p. 427, &c. 


right line, 
Th 


e erefting a perpendicular . 1 
hroblem in ee cular on a line given, is a popular 


| * term erection is alſo uſed figuratively ; as the erection 
_ , 3 Marquiſate into a duchy; biſhopricks can only be 


ereted by the king. 
RECTION is 


the penis w articularly uſed in Medicine, for the ſtate of 


s provided for that purpoſe. See CL1- 


in alternate ſtate of erection idity 1 | 1 
: and flaccidity in the penis 
: | rake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſlity 78. firſt bo the 


ro 
Fr 5 85 of its office, the ſecond for the ſecurity of 


ithout an 


the freq > inter ga it were impoſſible to emit and lodge 
almoſt as im b e to be; and with a conſtant one, 
; Pollible to ſecure the Part from external in- 


juriez. T ; 
mult he z 0 a7 nothing of the loſs of inſtigation, which 


by an extraordinary quantity of blood 


at , 
W "YN matter which diſtends the penis in | 


en ſwelled and diſtend . 5 
the muſcles, called ered, iſten ed by the action of 


there is alſo an ere; 1 
formed by muſcle ection of the clitoris, which is per- 


Tozkis and ERECTORE8S. 


N in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
4 | 


| 


bis, whereby the greate ow 
fluent blood denied its paſſage under thoſe bones, which 


= 


| 


ereflion, is evident from abundance of experiments; 
though the moſt convincing is that of firmly tying the 


penis of an animal (as has been frequently done to a dog) 
in coitu, wherein nothing has been found but blood to 


_ diſtend it. Hence, in the bodies of criminals, that hang 


long after death, the penis becomes ereed; the blood in 
that poſition falling to the inferior parts, and ſtopping there. 
By blowing into the blood-veſſels of the penis after death, 
the part becomes ere&ed. This was firſt diſcovered b 

Mr. Cowper, upon viewing its veins, after he had dil. 
tended them with wind; whence it plainly appeared, 
that the external trunks paſſed, ſome under its ſkin only, 


ond ſome over the ofa pubis; beſides, that a vaſt num- 


ber of other veins on the dorſum penis unite and empty 
themſelves into one trunk, called vena penis, which paſſes 
immediately under a tranſverſe ligament of the oſſa pubis, 
which is compreſſed by the approximation of the dorſum 
penis to the ligament of the pubis. This application of 
the dorſum penis is affected by its muſculi direCtores 
pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, 


which are. tied up at their junCture in the body of the 
penis to the os pubis by the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium. 
Now, this cannot happen to the cavernous body of the 


urethra, becauſe there is no bone whoſe poſition can give 
riſe to a ligament which can have that effect on its veins 
wherefore, the muſculi acceleratores embracing the veins 
of the bulb, do that office, though not ſo effectually as 
in the penis itſelf. Ct | 

Accordingly the glans is not always perfectly diſtended 
with the penis, and it is this part that ſooneſt becomes 


flaccid on an erection. 


The blood by ſuch means being precluded from its re- 
turn, the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceſſity become diſ- 


tended, if we conſider their ſtructure above mentioned 
with reſpect to the veins. The arteries, which before 


were flaccid, have now their trunks alſo diſtended, and 
do more plentifully import blood into the corpora ca- 
vernoſa. | os | 

But ſince 1t is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the de- 
tained blood ſhould be ſtill paſſing off, leſt it become 
grumous, and unfit for a reflux; the venæ præputii 


communicate with thoſe of the penis itſelf, whereby part 
of the blood may be returned from the penis during its 


erection, and give way to a freſh ſupply from the arteries, 
and preſerve the circulation uninterrupted. _ 


ERECTORES cditoridis, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſ- 


ing from the protuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted 

into the ſpongious body of the clitoris, which they ſerve 

to erect in coition. See CLITORIDIS muſculus and CLI 
_ TORIS, | 3 | 


ERECTORES penis, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, ariſing 
| fleſhy from the protuberances of the iſchium below the 
beginning of the cavernous bodies of the yard, into 

_ whoſe thick membranes they are inſerted. _ | 


Their uſe is to pull the yard upwards towards the os pu- 
{vein is compreſſed, and the re- 


makes it ſwell. See ERECTION. | 


EREGMOS, from epe1xw, 1 break, a word uſed by the 


ancients, to expreſs a bean decorticated and broken into 


vow I ſmall pieces, in order to be boiled in ptiſans. This 
ERECT forwers, are ſuch as grow upright, without hang-| 
F 118 N the head. See FLOWER. ELD 

er leaf, ereftum folium, a nifls. Sce LEAF. 
0b FA OM ons, among Botaniſis 8 See Lear 4 


michon,” and declining, & c. dials, &c. See DIAL. 


name was not, however, kept ſtrictly to this ſenſe, but 


they applied it indifferently to all the leguminous fruits 
broken in the ſame manner. Foefius will have it to fig- 
nify bean- meal, but others are againſt this; and Galen in 
| ſome places uſes it only to expreſs a bean divided into 
the act of raiſing or elevating a thing in a 1 5 . | 


two parts. 


 EREMIT. See Hermit. e | 5 
ERETHISM OS, from eps0:Co, I irritate, a word uſed by 


Galen and Hippocrates to expreſs any thing that irritates, 


Galen ſays that Hippocrates means by it alſo every thing 


that reduces the habit of body to an infirm ſtate, among 
which are to be reckoned before all other things, irritat- 


ing, acrimonious, and pungent humours in the ſtomach 
and bowels, particularly in the mouth of the ſtomach, 


worms aſcending from the inteſtines into the ſtomach, 
nocturnal itchings of the whole ſkin, or of ſome part of 


it, which, by their irritation and prevention of fleep, 


greatly exhauſt ſtrength. 


ERETRIA terra, Eretrian earth, in the Materia Medica, 
the name of a very peculiar kind of alkaline bole, dug in 
the Negropont, near the ancient Eretria, and once in 


great uſe as an aſtringent and a ſudorific. 1 
he ancient writers in medicine all mention the Eretrian 


earth, and Dioſcorides and Galen deſcribe two kinds of 


it, a grey and white. The grey is what is Fa diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this name, being an earth of a different 
kind from all the other boles. The white, though the 


ancients ſeem not to bave obſerved it, yet was plainly, 


from their own deſcriptions, the ſame with the white 
bole armenic, though found in a different place. Bill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 5, | <4 
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| ERGASTULUM, among the ancients, a houſe of correc- 


 ERGATIA, Epyaſia, in Antiquity, a Laconian feſtival, in 
' ERGOT, in the Manege, is a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, 


compoſition between the murderer and his proſecutors. 
_ ERICA, in Botany. See HEATH. b | 
Erica marina, ſea-heath, a name given by many authors to 


in that part ſwelled, and the uſe of the ſwelling is to 


E R I 


The grey or genuine Eretrian earth is a fine and pure 
reyiſh white earth, moderately heavy, naturally of a 
. ſurface, of a friable texture, eaſily crumbling to 
pieces between the fingers, but not ſtaining the ſkin in 
Lodi it ſticks firmly to the tongue, but melts to a 
butter-like ſubſtance in the mouth; it burns to a perfect 
ſnow-white, and efferveſces violently with aqua fortis. 
But what abundantly diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
earths, is, that if a little be wetted, and drawn over a 
plate of braſs or copper, ſo as to mark a line, the mark 
will in a little time appear bluiſh. This is recorded of it 
ſo early as in the writings of Dioſcorides, and experiment 
proves it to be true. It ſeems plainly to be owing to an 
alkaline quality in the earth; this it plainly manifeſts 
by its fermenting ſo ſtrongly with acids; and it is a 
well-known that alkalines draw a blue tincture from 
copper. | | 
The ancients all eſteemed it a great medicine, and were 
particularly careful in their way of preparing it for uſe, 
by frequent waſhing, It is now unknown in the ſhops; 
but its highly alkaline quality, in which it is ſo much 
ſuperior to all the earths now in uſe, might make it 
worth the bringing into uſe again; and it may ſtill be 
had in its old place, in almoſt any quantities. | 
ERGALIA, of epyor, opus, a word uſed by the Alchemi/ts, 


to expreſs that part of their treatiſes which explains the | 


inſtruments employed in their operations. 
ERGASIMA, a name given by Dioſcorides and other of 
the ancients to a very foul and coarſe kind of myrrh. 
ERGASTERIUM, a word uſed by the writers in CHemiſiry, 
ſometimes to expreſs the whole elaboratoty, and ſome- 
times that part of a furnace on which the bottom of the 
retort, copel, or crucible, is to reſt in an operation. 


 ERGASTINA, Epyacuar, in Antiquity, a ſelect number 
of virgins employed in weaving Minerva's peplos or | 


robe, which was carried in proceſſion at the Athenian 
feſtival, Panathanæa. See PREPLos, and PANATHANAA. 


tion, or work-houſe, where ſlaves, by the private autho- 
rity of their maſters, were confined, and kept at hard. 


labour for ſome offence. It was likewiſe called ſophro- | 


niſlerium. 
bhonourof Hercules. 


about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed behind and below 
the paſtern joint, and commonly hid under the tuft of 
the fetlock. To diſergot, or take it out, is to cleave it 
to the quick with an inciſion-knife, in order to pull up 

a bladder full of water that lies covered with the ergy. 


This operation is ſcarcely practiſed at Paris, but in Hol- | _ 16. | 
Fourth behind the turn of the riv.| 


land is frequently performed upon all four legs, with in- 
tent to prevent watery ſores and foul ulcers. | 
ERGorT, in Medicine, the name given by the French to a 
diſeaſe ſimilar to one in England, proceeding from eating 
vitiated rice. See Phil 'I'ranf. vol. Iii. part ii, and vol. ly. 
art. 17. p. 105. See BLIGHT and OMUT. | 


by the high BREHON /aw in caſe of murder, to the friends, 
or to the child or wife of him that was flain, as a kind of 


a a very beautiful ſea-planit of the fucus kind, called by Mr. 
Ray and ſome others the Focus erice folio, This differs 
ſo much in bigneſs in different places, that it has been 


ſuſpected to be of two diſtinct ſpecies; thoſe plants of it | 


which are found about the ſhore ſeldom exceeding ten 
inches in length, and thoſe in deeper water often grow- 
ing to three foot. 1 . TE 
It is compoſed of a vaſt number of ramifications ; the 
bottom ſtalk is woody, and often of the. thickneſs of a 
man's little finger; yet even in theſe there is no diſtinc- 
tion of nerves or fibres; the large branches are rough 
and knotty, and ſend off many other ramifications, the 
larger of which are round, but the extreme ones flat. 
At different ſpaces over this plant, one obſerves certain 
| knots or tumours; theſe are no other than the branch 


8 


contain the capſules which incloſe the ſeed; theſe, and 
their arrangement in theſe ſwellings, are wholly like 
thoſe of the common fucus, and there are uſually ten or 
twelve capſules contained in every ſwelling or bladder of 
the ſtalk. They are not arranged with any regularity in the | 
ſwelling, but are always found nearer the upper than the 
lower extremity of it. The ſeeds are round, and a very 
great number of them are contained in every capſule. 
The ſwellings which contain theſe capſules are ſometimes 
laced at conſiderable diſtances from one another, on the 
{talks of the plant, and ſometimes they ſtand ſo cloſe as 
to repreſent the beads of a necklace. Some branches of 


1 4 C 


Inform. within the laſt ſinus. © | | | © 11 14 44 45 1 
Third before the breaſt of Cetus.| & | 9g 29 25/25 57 22 
e J 35 1326 19 46 

5 6 3639 82 


E RI 


have any at all upon them. n th 


found . on this plant, as they are * Auldey Ire 
ſea-wrack ; but in this caſe there may alwa denn 


mon 
nicks 


Mr 


marks of the places where the car 
though ſince periſhed by ſome Ne: Frm 70 
who gives this deſcription of this plant 
flowers z but there ſeems no doubt but 
compoſed of ſhort filaments, like thoſe of t I 
of this kind; and his not examining the p Plans 
ſeaſon was probably the reaſon of his not findi 
for the flowers and ſeeds of theſe plants are h 
. to K 1 wy the naked eye; an prides 
eed is ſo, in moſt caſes the flower i , 
1 Par. 1712. | | ale. Mem, Acai 
RICA, in /chthyology, a name given by C 
others, as the interpretation of the 1 = 
that is, as the nameof the common HERRING ads 
ERICERUM, a name given by Attius and other auth 
to a ſort of collyrium, uſed in weakneſſes of the e 4 
which the herb erica, or heath, was an ingredient Fry 


ERICHTHONIUS, in Aftronomy, 


as AURIGA. 


ERIDANUS, in Aftroneny, a conſtellation o 


hemiſphere, in form of a river. 


whereof are as follow : 


Names and ſituations of the | (5 Longit. Latitude | 
ſtars. Q 9 | | South, 2. 
2 ONE E 
Firſt from the turn of the river} | |. „ 
to the breaſt of Cetus. A7 43 59132 46 30 
A ſecond. | 28 17 41033 32 440 4 
Firſt in the river before the} |n|S| 4 8 50 ” - 38 . 
breaſt of Cetus. Vh28 40 53138 43 48 6 
LD p 3:7 8 7 23 4118 42 23|b 
| | |v]zs 59 23038 33 16|6 
| | 87 31 5819 10 co 6 
Preced, 1 2 44/23 45 25| 6 
Middle. Is] 6 26 39123 54 375 
Second before the breaſt of Cetus.| 5 4] 


| 10. bees 
Third of thoſe following turn 
of river. | | 


Fourth before the breaſt of Cetus. 


ERIACH, in Antiquity, the name of a recompenſe aſſigned 


| 


the plant alſo are very full of them, and others ſcarce | | 


7 


$ 


Fifth behind the turn. 1 


20. 


Fifth be fore the breaſt of Cetus. 


5 33% 
Subſeq. and more ſouth. 
Sixth behind the turn. 


* but contiguous wi f | 13 o 5alee 34 3216+ 
1 | | 120 18 16024 42 25/7 
20 16 200755 o 305. 


| 30. 


I 33 374 4. 
Subſeg. inform. over the river, | | fr 17 3812 45 4% 
Eighth behind the turn. 3 14 31 2043 4 800, 
In the ſecond bend of che river. y| [19 37 3433 13 5) 
5 | 23 32 24121 4] ? 
, | 48 8 88 8 43 30 44], 
Ninth beyond the turn. |. 6 3 37,3 „ ths 
9 5 3 24 40 24127 29 5 
mm of two beyond the 12 of las 5 5/7 3 ; 
Next before the ſecond bend. A] [25 00 5 38 Sl - 
South. beyond the firſt bend. | 426 97 +51 2. hs 
Propel. of two beyond the wy 18 07 00053 58 54/4 
end. | NR | 
e er | | 114-3 
Preced, in the firfl bend. [E] 28 56 #7 — * 7 
Subſeq. beyond the ſecond bend. 1 25 1 18% 11 5 


6 45 e 
Subſeq. in the firſt bend. 


4 16 34 14 


[16 37 28 


12 8 57 


119 30.50 


a conſtellation, the lane 


652 9 


o 25 © 


$45 3 
14 30 20 
13 5 5 1 
9 51 32 


17 65 
15 30 56 
19 11 36 


[3 415 


1 53 24121 43 $3 ; 


I 12.3” 
1 00 3 
2.29 15 
3 35 35 


the Britiſh (ON 
magnitudes, &c. 


f the ſouthern 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Eridonus in 
Catalogue, are 34; in Tycho's, 19; in 
talogue, 84; the longitudes, latitudes, 


Ptolemy'; 


23 57 16| 


5 


38 32 17 
23 22 27 
27 46 30 
39 28 14 
35 40 5657 


24 25 20 
24 8 185. 
28 46 1663. 
20 27 17 


19 38 34 


31 915 
41 53 9 


28 24 50 


29 63 55 f 
25 08 3 
20 54 1; 


| Small 


ty = | 32 their leaves all the year, and ſo add to the variety 
r F4 i 95 of exotics in the winter ſeaſon. 
Nunes fin: ions of the | £15) Eerske. Sock. S. RIO POR III, in the Linnean ſyſtem of B-tom, the 
2 = | name of the corton-graſs, or cotton-ruſh, common in 
g 4 bend „ö ;́?Q uV marſhy places, and called gay „ by other writers. 
North, in the ſecond ben g v |[$]25 08 20ſ50 56 43] 4 This is by that author, made a diſtin genus of plants, 
toward the caſt. 70 the | of the triandria monogynia claſs, whoſe characters are, 
Small one ann g den 42 59 03124 20 37 4 that the ſlower- cup is an imbricated ſpike, made up of 
ſubſeq. in 2 4 ; | | | onion oval ſcales a little bent in, and ſeparating the 
f nd bend. viyizg 32 21051 5 13 owers: it has no petals. The ſtamina are three ca- 
South, in the — | Z : 10 10036 - 483.4 | pillary filaments; the antherz are ere& and oblong. 
| o 23 41141 25 313-4 | The germen of the piſtil is extremely ſmall; the ſtyle is 
3 33 10030 49 18| 6 thread-like, and of the ſame length with the ſcales of 
3 45 58030 28 21|6 the cup; the ſtigmata are three, longer than the ſtyle, 
| 65+ 8 | and bent backward. The ſeed is three-cornered, potut- 
Preced. before the firſt bend. 5 00 $3125 24 13 35 ed, and covered with hairs longer than the ſpike. 
| 3 18 x 4 0 1 8 ERIOPHORUS, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant to a 
| | : 4 1 38 * 27 6 genus yr mn, * ee de by 3 under the 
3 i * | name of andryala. See ANDRYALA and Sow-THISTLE.. 
Middle * 28 . 1 0 od de bi ERIOX, or Laer, in Ichthyology, a name given by Albertus 55 
mall * contiguous ts it. b 7 43 46127 30 49 6 | and ſome other authors to the common falmon, called 
| | 7 59 51132 49 13] 6 | by others, anchorage, and ſalmo. See SALMON. 
7 41 0035 4 $52] 6 | ERISTALIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone, 
Subſeq. defore the firſt bend. | |8 53 02j29 48 30 5 mentioned by Pliny and the ancients, and of which a 
That next the riſe of the river, 410 41 18027 16 5606 


Fo Sd 
North. in the riſe of the me] 2 5 1 
towards Orion's leg. 10 57 20025 53 48 


Fouth. in the riſe of 


70, 
=> 10 


Ez 80. 
„ Auchernar. 


- Inform. between the laſt bend 


of the river. 


Between the river and tail 


Xiphias, 


CI 
— 


the river. [n!o 52 55131 34 10 
10 9 25153 15 26 


7 56 29154 19 1 


6 42 35/55 33 22 
5 4 58154 80 10 
|: © 3367 4 49 
| |v]-2 53 15158 2 36 

9] 19 19 0 8 44 52 


14 45 5651 43 3 
4 59 23154 13 13 
3 57 45150 57 53 
27 1 3153 56 48 
22 9 13056 58 17 


Ja} [11 19 46.59 19 61 


K 5 


* 


1 | 11 57 58j6r 43 43] 4 


Frs, a name given to canary birds when about two 
years old. See Canary bird. 5 . 

ERIGENS penis. See ERECTOR penis. 

ERIGERON, or SENECIO0. See GROUNDSEL. 


ERINACEA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, | ney, | 
the characters of which are theſe : the flowers and fruit ſaffron, and palm-wine, all beat together. 'I his maſs 


are the ſame with thoſe of the broom ; but the whole 


plant is ſo beſet with prickles as to reſemble a hedge-hog. | 


Tourn. Inſt, p. 646. 


According to Mr. Tournefort there are two ſpecies. 
ERINACEUS, in Loology. See Hedge-Hoog. 


ERINACEvs, is alſo a name given by Dillenius and ſome | 


other botaniſts to the pectinated agarics, called by others 


| bydnum. Theſe differ from the agarics, properly fo called, |, 
which are lamellated underneath, and from others which | | x 1 
Aus porous, for theſe are echinated, or beſet with pointed | The animal is milk White; and fo for is it from having 


prickles. 


ERINGO, in Butam. 
ERINOPTERUS: See PRIVET- 


ERINUS, in Botany, 


; en . | 
— 


a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower hath a five-leaved 


empalement, and 


one tubulous petal, which is of the 


nngent kind, cut into five equal ſegments, and is ſhort 


and reflexe 


In the b 
Which af 


b xcd: it hath four ſtamina ſituated within the 
tube, two of whic 


h are a little longer than the other. 


ottom of the tube is ſituated an oval germen, 
terwards becomes an oval capſule, with two cells 


9 5 with ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 


10CAULON, in 
2yna claſs, 
18 common; 


WCEPHALUS, 
4 genus of the 


maphrodite florets 


te flowers are fu 


the brim, and 


men. The femal 
on one fide like a 


Wall lobes ; they h 


Sermen: the 


Botany, a genus of the triandria tri- 


The characters of which are, that the calyx 


that 1 3 | 
equal petals, . 2 i {mall imbricated head, three 


ina above the germen. 


in Botany, Dill. Hort. Elth. 110. 


characters are ab polygamia neceſſaria claſs. Its 


Ot female half floret 


it hath a radiated flower, compoſed 
3, which form the rays, and her- 
which form the diſk : the hermaph- 
nnel-thaped, and cut into five parts 


have five ſtamina, with a naked ger- 


florets have their petals ſtretched out 
tongue, divided at the end into three 
ave no ſtamina, but an oval naked 


8 have one naked ſced ſitting on the naked 


Vol, fl. Ne ere is but one ſpecies. Theſe plants | The editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus ? a croſs of ſouf 


— 
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5. ERITHALIS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mone- 


ERM 


very memorable quality is recorded by them, which 
is, that though jt was naturally white, it would occa- 
fionally turn red. 

ERISTICI, from «pts, diſpute, in Botany; ſuch authors as 
have attempted the ſtudy of that ſcience in a philoſopbi- 
cal way, and have been publicly engaged in diſputes 
about the true foundation of its ſeveral diſtinctions, 
&c. | | | 
ERITHACE, a name given by the ancients to the yellow 
matter collected on the hinder legs of the bees after their 
excurſions in ſearch of the materials for their hives ; we 
uſually eſteem this to be real wax, and the French call 
it cire brute, or rough wax : it is certain, however, that 
though the matter of which wax is to be formed is con- 
tained in this ſubſtance; yet the Dutch and ſome other 
nations have the moſt juſt idea of it, in calling it pain de 
abeilles, or the food of the bees. . ; 
| This ſubſtance is only the farina of flowers, and no ex- 
periment has been able to ſeparate real wax from it. The 
moſt probable opinion concerning it, is, that it ſerves 
the bees as food, and that after this it is converted in their 
bowels into the ſubſtance called wax. | 


gynia claſs. The corolla is divided into five ſegments 
the calyx is-arceolated, and the fruit is a berry conſiſting 
of ten cells. | | ke 

ERMESIA, a name given to a compoſition uſed among the 
| ancients, and famous for its effeQs in making people 
beget handſome children. It conſiſted of honey, myrrh, 


was to be taken mixed in milk. The women took it as 
well as the men, and many had great faith as to its ct- 
" fects. | : Es ; FT 
ERMIN, or ERMIxE, in Heraldry, denotes a white field or 
fur, powdered or interſperſed with bl:ck ſpots, called 
powdering. See Fux. e 
It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſkin of an animal of the 
ſame denomination. In effect, there is no animal whoſe 
{kin naturally correſponds to the herald's erm. | 


| ſpots, that tradition reports, that it will rather die, or be 
taken, than ſully its whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical 
uſe. „„ 185 

But white ſkins having for many ages been uſed for the 
| linings of the robes of magiſtrates and great men; the 
furriers at length, to add to their beauty, uſed to few To 

bits of the black tails of thoſe creatures upon the White 778 
ſkins, to render them the more conſpicuous. Which 1 
alteration was introduced into armoury. See Tas. il. 
Herald. fig. bo. „ Ks Eee 
he fable ſpots in ermin are not of any determinate 
number, but they may be more or leſs, at the pleaſure 
of the painter or furrier. | 
ERMix, an order of knights, inſtituted in 1450, by 
\ Francis I. duke of Bretagne, and formerly ſubſiſting in 
France. The collar of this order was of gold, compoted 
of ears of corn in faltier; at the end of which hung the 
ermin, with this inſcription, a ma vie. But the order ex- 
pired when the dukedom of Bretagne was annexed to 
the crown of France. 

ERMͤINE“. A crofs ermine is a croſs compoſed of four er- 
mine ſpots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab. II. He- 
rald. fig. G2. | | 
It muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms ate 
not to be expreſſed, becauſe neither the croſs nor the 
arms can be of any colour but a white and black. 
Colombiere blazons it guatre queues dermine en Cos. 


| => er mines: 


ERMINOIS expreſſes an or field, with ſable powdering. 
ERNES, in our Old Writers, ſignify the looſe ſcattered ears 


' ERODINUM, a word uſed, by ſome of the enthuſiaſtic 


5 EROSION, in Medicine, the act of ſharp, acrid fluids, or 5 
EFEROTESIS, Epwryors, in Rhetoric, the ſame with INTER=- 


EROTIC, derived from eg, love; whence epor1ngs, is ap- 


iicum, for a kind of melancholy contracted through ex- 


 EROWA, the name of a kind of nettle, which grows in | 


ERR 


ermines ; or, more properly, four ermine ſpots in croſs. 
It is the coat of Hurſton in Cheſhire. 

Ermine, 3 See T1MBRE. | 

ERMINES, is ufed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe 
of ermine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field; but on 
what foundation nobody can tell; for the French, from 
whom we have our heraldry, have no ſuch term; but | 
call this black powdered with white, contre-ermine z as de- 
noting the counter, or reverſe of ermine; which is white 
powdered with black. See Tab. Il. Herald. fig. 63. 


ERMINEUM animal, fleat, or ermine, the creature whoſe | ERRATIC, in Aſtronomy, an epithet a 


ſkin is the ermine, ſo much eſteemed as a fine fur. 
'This creature is properly a ſpecies of weaſel, and 1s 


called by Mr. Ray, and other authors, muftela candida, | ERRATIC fevers, in Medicine, a term uſed to ex 


the white weaſel, and by Linnæus muflela erminea. It is 
in all reſpects like the common weaſel, and is all over of 
a pure ſnow white, except the tip of the tail, which 1s 
of as beautiful a black, and that it has a little yellowiſh 
grey about the eyes, and a mark, or ſpot, of the ſame 


colour, on the head, another on the ſhoulders, and a EKRATICO winds, See Win. 
third near the tail. Its colour is, however, very dif- ERRHINA, Eppeys, from ey, in, and pew, noſe, in Medic: 


ferent in degree and elegance, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year. It is frequent about rivers, and in meadows, | 
in thoſe countries which produce it, and feeds on moles, 
mice, and other ſmall animals. The ſkins and tails are 
a very valuable article of commerce in Norway, Lap- 
land, and Ruflia, and other cold countries, where they 
are found in prodigious numbers, and regularly change 
their colour in winter, becoming white. In Siberia, 
they burrow in the fields, and are taken in traps, baited 
with fleſh. In Norway they are ſhot with blunt arrows, | 
or taken in traps. The float is ſometimes found white 
in Great Britain, and called the white rweaſe!. | 
ERMINTTES ſhould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and na- 
turally to ſignify little ermnes ; but it is otherwiſe. Er- 
minites expreſſes a white field powdered with black; only | 
that every ſpot has a little red hair therein. Es | 
Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field | E 
owdered with black; which the French expreſs much | 
Venter by or ſemee d'ermines de ſable. | 


of corn that are left on the ground, after the binding or 
cocking of it. | | ON 
It is derived from the old Teutonic ernde, harveſt ; ernden, 


to cut or mow corn, Hence ern is, in ſome places, to | ERROR, a miſtake of the mind, in giving aſſent to a thing, 


lean. | 


writers in alchemy, to ſignify the prognoſtic, good or | 
bad, of any operation. ä 
EROS, of «pw, love, in Mythology, one of the two chiefs 
over all the other Cupids, being the cauſe of love. See 
ANT EROS. „„ | 


humours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, | 

and other ſubſtances. Arſenic, and other poiſons, make 

eroſions in the inteſtines. See CoRRos10N. 5 
EROSUM folium, among Botaniſis. See LE AF. 


ROGATION. „„ 
EROTIA, Eporta, a feſtival among the Greeks, in honour 
of Cupid, being celebrated every fifth year with ſports | 


and games. 


| plied to any thing which has a relation to the paſſion of | 
FTF ro NE PER C 
In Medicine, we particularly uſe the phraſe delirium ero- 


ceſs of love. | : | 
Though, among the ſeveral ſpecies of pulſes, there be | 
no amorous pulſe, that is, no pulſe peculiar to that paſ- | 
ſion; yet we can certainly diſcover where the diſorder is | 
erotic, by the beating of the pulſe, which, in that caſe, 
is changeable, unequal, turbulent, and irregular. Speak 
to the patient of the perſon he loves, and his pulſe in- 
ſtantly changes, becoming higher and quicker ; and the 
minute you change the converſation, the pulſe is loſt 
again, and 1s diſturbed anew. ei: | 
EROTIDIA, Eporide, the ſame with erotia, 
EROTYLOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, of | 
which we have no deſcription left us, but which the an- 

__ cients are ſaid to have uſed in divination. _ PP 
the mountains at Otaheite in the South Sea, with which 
the inhabitants make fiſhing lines, which ſerve to hold. 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt active fiſh, and are much ſtronger |[ErRoRs, popular. See PoPULAR. 
ERROR, in Law, generally denotes a fault, 


than our ſilk lines of twice the thickneſs. 
ERRANT, in Law, the ſame with itinerant; the term is 

attributed to judges who go the circuit; and to bailiffs at 

large, | | 
ErranTs, night. See KNIGHT. 5 | 
ERRA'TA, a liſt uſually placed at the beginning or end of 


; 


whereby things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated; or, 


former is in the mind, and the latter only in the propo- 


ror; in Latin, de errore corrigendo. 


ERR 


a book, containing the faults that have 
impreſſion, and, Naneftines, even in the che in the | having | 
the work. : DINE mpoſition of of debt 
Lindenberg has an expreſs difſertation ; Os 
errors, De Erroribus Typographicis ; Abele ie | mon, 5 
ſerves, that there is no book exempt from the n he ob. AW 0 
the ſacred books. He ſets himſelf to enquites? not even mene 
cauſes thereof; and propoſes me Into all the obſer 


ans to „ ; 
But he advances nothing on that article, ba rn — 2 
Sx $ ei. F 


ther common, or impracticable. blood, \ 
I , 


plied to the pla only the 
lering ſtars, in — next the 

blood ar 
preſs ſucß ceire the 
al writers, ſels in x 


which are called erratic, or wand 
diſtinction to the fixt ſtars, 


mw as, according to the language of medic 
obſerve no regular type, that is, are not deterw;... e lls 
ther in their attacks, or in their general r CA, 
are thus called by way of diſtinction from the wo 10 RUCA n 
vers, which are regular in both. See FRVER. 8 8 RUCA, it 
RUCAC 
CTA 


are remedies taken by the noſe to enliven the ſpiri Nh AUDI 
bleeding, &c. but e to purge the bunte that of! 
the head, and, by the general ſhock they occalion, to £ which is 
move the moſt diſtant obſtructions. Hence reſulis thei The 5ca 
uſe in lethargies, epilepſies, palſes, apoplexies 151 of M. I 
achs, vertigoes, catarrhs, gutta ſerena, &c. 95 ation. 
Of theſe, ſome are taken in powders, as betony, tobacco Mr. Loc 
marjoram, iris, white hellebore, enphorbium, &c. Others | fections 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, ſape not jult 
beer, cyclamen, iris, &c. Others in form of liniments which 0 


incorporated with unguent. roſat. Others, ſolid, formed zac call 
like pyramids, to ſtop bleeding at the noſe; compoſed of tiquity. 
Armenian bole, terra ſigillata, maſtic, human or hogs- ERUPTIC 
blood dried, &c. Such errhines as are dry, and madeup ſometh 
in powders, to excite ſneezing, are properly called „e- In Med: 


nutatories. Some moderns call them caputpurgia. humour 
RRIPSIS, from pim7@, I precipitate, in Medicine, is uſed tules or 
in different ſenſes, ſometimes for a weakneſs of the whole mealles, 
body, ſometimes only of ſome one part. When applied The eru 
to the whole body, it expreſſes that utter dejection ind quently 
proftration of ſtrength which makes a man fall down like 3 88 


a dead carcaſs; and, when applied to the eyes, it er- een 
preſſes ſuch a debility, as renders it impoſiible to keep to be ſo 
them open. NT | To one leſs 

and laſt 
mage tc 
and of 
vius abt 
violent, 
It caſt 


or propoſition, which is not true. See FaLLacy, 
Some philoſophers define error an act of the mind, 


things that ſhould be ſeparated, are joined; or a wrong 


judgment, diſagreeing with the things whereon it 1s Phil 


aſſed. 
* ſtands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an 
agreement between the propoſition, and the thing where- 
of it is affirmed, or denied. RE Ss 
However, a bare failure, or non-attainment of truth, 


The ho 
ral acct 
dociety 
1768, 
in 10. 


does not conſtitute error; that being common both to ig 15 


norance and doubting. 


Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from falſood, in that the of Tit 


Mr. Ol 


veral 


ſition. | Dy | The fir 
The great origin of all error, i. e. of believing that to bs the tin 
true, which is falſe, is a liberty, or power, in the human rl Fr 
mind, of giving its aſſent to ideas, or propoſitions, that dides, 


are obſcure, as if they were perſpicuous and plain. 


pe ; a * bd ? nce, Chriſt. 
Particular cauſes of error are, inadvertency, ignorant 


four; 


impatience, intereſt, authority, education, &c. dee aflures 
FaiTH, PROBABILITY, OPINION. _ | jured 
Againſt all which, there is this one general rule Wer? der C. 
tion laid down, by F. Malebranche and others; e St. Ay 
never to give our full aſſent to any propoſition, 3 ſion; 
evidence for it be ſo ſtrong, as that we can no gh 1160, 
with-hold it, without incurring the ſecret reproac 9 1536, 
our own reaſon. | | BE theſe | Anath 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of all our errors te W cular! 


Want of ability to 


four; viz. 1. Want of proofs. 2. And. 4 


uſe them. 3. Want of will to uſe them. 
Wrong meaſures of probability. 
F. Malebranche conſiders five occa 


Prece 


Gonal cauſes of erm, 


f ated to 
or rather five different kinds of errors, Is l. 
e 


the different manners we have of perceiving © . . 
Errors of ſenſe. 2. Of the imagination. 3. © Of the 
 derflanding. 4. Of our inclinations. And, Farah. 
paſſions. See StENSE, IMAGINATION, UND 
ING, INCLINATION, and PASSION- 


or overight 
n either 0 which 
called a writ N 


ch lies 


either in pleading, or in proceſs; upo 
is brought a writ, by way of remedy, 

| - 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, _ d record 
to redreſs falſe judgment given in any cou?” aig 


E R U 


er, or preſcription, to hold plea 
having her” Apo OY ſhillings. There 1s 
| of debt oF” error for reverſing a fine, &c. | 
mY ” n, See AS qo 5 + 
OR 8 
* k of „ by Boerhaave. This author 
non 4c, 12 the body there is a deecreaſing ſeries of 
oben 8 ich he means, that the firſt orders of the 
refſets;/ * ted to receive the red globules of the 
reels u rh reſt are, perhaps, ſmaller, and receive 
2 the next in order the lymph, and the 
aner fluids. Now when the red globules of 
5 led into the veſſels deſtined only to re- 
or when the ſerum gets into thoſe veſ- 


n error loci, and attributes much to it. 
Gee CATERPILLAR. 


uc 147110 griſed fuſca. See APHRODITA. 


1 a finer fluid ought only to circulate z this 


ERY 


progreſs of this inundation was at the rate of a furlong a 
day; which it continued for fifteen or twenty days, run- 
ning, at firſt, into the ſea, but afterwards into the city 
of Catanea ; in its courſe it overwhelmed fourteen towns 
and villages, containing three or four thouſand inhabit- 
ants. The noiſe of the eruption at the mouth was heard 
ſixty miles. | P 

Dr. St. Clair, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
an account of a conſtant eruption of fire on one fide of one 
of the Apennines, between Bologna and Florence; a ſpot 
of ground three or four miles in diameter, he obſerves, 
inceſſantly ſends up a flame, riſing very high, without 
noiſe, ſmoke, or ſmell, though it gives a very great heat. 
In great rains it ſometimes intermits, but rekindles with 
greater vigour and heat. Within three or four yards of 
it, he adds, there grows corn. The flame he conjec- 
tures to ariſe from a vein of bitumen, or naphtha. There 
are three other ſuch fires on the ſame hills. 


ERUPT1ONS in infants. See INFANTS. 
ERUPTIVE fevers. See FEVER. | 


ERVUM, Bitter Vetch, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 


dc, in Botany. See Rock ET. 


in Botany. See BUNIAS. 
AC A ION, Belching, the ſame as RUCTATION. 


x of Titus. See VoLCanos. e 58 will flower; but the flowers are not ſo ſtrong as in the 
5 Mr. Oldenburg gives us an hiſtorical account of the ſe- older plants. They ſpread very much at the root. LE 
veral eruptions of mount Etna, recorded in authors. The true eryngo has creeping roots, which run deep into 
; The hrſt, whereof we have any credible account, was at | the ground; the leaves are roundiſh, ſtiff, and of a grey 
1 the time of the expedition of Æneas, deſcribed by Vir- | colour, ſet with ſharp ſpines on the edges; the ſtalks 
* gil, Aneid, lib. iii. The ſecond, deſcribed by Thucy- | rife a foot high, and divide upwards into two or three ; 
| dides, was four hundred and ſeventy-ſix years before | they are ſmooth, and garniſhed at each joint with leaves 
, Chriſt. In the time of the Roman conſuls there were of the ſame form as the lower, but ſmaller, and em- 
i four; another in Cœſar's time, ſo fierce, that Diodorus | brace the ſtalks with their baſe; at the end of the 
aflures us, the ſhips near the Hand of Lipara were in- | branches come out the flowers in roundiſh prickly heads; 
= ured with the extreme®heat of the water; another un- under each is ſituated a range of narrow, ſtiff, prickly 
, der Caligula; another at the time of the martyrdom of | leaves, ſpreading like the rays of a ſtar; the flowers are 
e St. Agatha, ſaid to have been ſtopped at her interceſ- | of a blue whitiſh colour; they appear in July, and the 
r hon; another in the year 812; ſeveral between the years | ſtalks decay in autumn. | e =P 
7 1160, and 1169; others in 1284, 1329, 1408, 1444, The root of eryngium is attenuant and deobſtruent, and 
| a0 1633, 1650, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 48. | is therefore eſteemed a good hepatic, uterine, and ne- 
ſe — er extraordinary eruption happened in 1669, parti- | phritic. Its whole virtue, it is to be obſerved, conſiſts 
euarly deſcribed in the ſajd Tranfactions, Ne 51. It was in the external or cortical part. Their virtues, however, 
, men, for the ſpace of eighteen days, with a dark appear to be but weak; and they are now ſcarcely other- 
4 nter lightning, and frequent concuſſions wile uſed than as made into a ſweetmeat. ; | 
. I ap, the place of the eruption was twenty miles The London College directs it to be candied in the _ 
4 Mme, 3 : FEE lowing manner: 2 till — as — mw J 
8 metals and 3 ed, Was a ſtream, or river, of melted peel off 3 ed capers ſlice t ne my : e mi - N 7 
the fire, and b i rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of and the pith being taken out, waſh them three or <a 
e Won An olling up, and guſhing forth, as water times in cold water; then for every pound of roots t us 
- a full boy _ of lome great river; till having run in | prepared, take two pounds of double refined ſugar diſ- 
"ne 4 or a ſtone's caſt, or more, the extremity ſolve the ſugar in water, ſet it on a fire, and as ſoon as 
cold ws > n to cruſt and curdle, and turned, when it begins to boil, put in the roots, and continue the boil- | 
h bling wa an, porous ſtones, called ſciarri, as reſem- | ing till they become ſoft. 
| 8 


f lege; and chiefly 
1TNITION, denotes learning, or knowlege; 
op hiſtory and antiquity, of languages and of books, 
ich is the reſult of hard ſtudy, and extenſive reading. 
Ihe Scaligers were men of deep erudition : the writings 
5 


of M. Launoy, a prieſt of the Oratory, are full of eru- 
dition. | 


8-ions, than with points of erudition. If the mind be 
wt juſt and right, ignorance is better than erudition, 


| 1öpllox, in general, a burſting forth, or excluſion of 
ſomething which was before covered, or concealed. _ 
In Medicine, it denotes a ſudden and copious excretion of 
kumours, as pus or blood, and any breaking out of puſ- 
tules or ſpots in various diſorders; as in the ſmall-pox, 
mealles, plague, fevers, &c. See EXANTHEMA. 

The eruption of volcanos, or burning mountains, is fre- 


QUAKE, &C. | gp 
The eruptions of mount tna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved 
to be ſomewhat periodical: they are of two kinds; the 

one leſs violent, happening once in two or three months, 
| and laſting uſually three or four days, without much da- 
mage to the adjacent country. The other more furious, 


rius about once in eighty years. That in 1362 was fo 


violent, that, by the beſt of 8. Peccacio's obſervations, 


it caſt the rocks three miles into the air. Hartop, in 
Phil. Tranſ. Nè 202. 


docicty, which may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1767, 
1768, and 1769. He obſerves, that the violent eruption 


which deſtroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, in the time 


Ca a 
me rolling 1 


Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with re- | 


luc | bſcurity. M. Bal- | 
which only produces confuſion and 0 y | 

e calls a he ill choſen erudition, the luggage of an- 
. ; ON ERvU M ortentale. | | 
ERYCINA, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Venus, from 


quently the effect, and ifſue, of earthquakes. See EARTH- | 


and of longer continuance, happening to mount Veſu- | 


The honourable Mr. Hamilton has communicated ſeve- | 
ral accounts of later eruptions of Veſuvius to the Royal | 


in 1767, is reckoned to be the twenty-ſeventh ſince that 


Theſe. 


decandria claſs: the characters of which are, that the em- 
palement of the flower is divided into five equal parts, 
which end in acute points; the flower is of the butterfly 
kind, having a large, roundiſh, plain ſtandard, two ob- 
tuſe wings of half the length of the ſtandard, and a 
ſhorter keel, which is pointed ; it hath ten ſtamina, nine 
joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits, 


It hath an oblong germen, ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, 


crowned by an obtufe ſtigma; the germen afterwards 


becomes an oblong, taper pod, jointed between each 
ſeed. | 


See SOPHORA. | 


Erix, a mountain in Sicily, where ſhe had a temple. 
Venus Erycina has alſo a temple at Rome, which was 
deemed very ancient even in the time of Thucydides. 


ERYNGO, or SEea-HoLLy, Eryngium, in Botany, a genus 


of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it hath many ſmall flowers, fitting upon one common co- 
nical receptacle; the flowers have a five-leaved erect 


_  empalement, fitting upon the germen, and form a 


roundiſh general umbel, which is uniform; each flower 
has five oblong petals, and five ſtamina, ſtanding above 
the flowers. Under the empalement is ſituated a prickly 
germen, which afterward becomes an oval fruit divided 
in two parts, each having one oblong, taper ſeed. _ 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of the eryngium plant propa- 
ated in the gardens of the curious; but the common 
Ea kind is the only one of any uſe. The roots of this 
are, in great quantities, both dried and candied in the 
ſhops; they may all be propagated, either by parting 
their roots, or ſowing their ſeeds ; but the firſt is the 
moſt convenient and expeditious method. This is to be 
done in autumn, when the leaves decay; and the ſoils 
they moſt delight in are gravel and ſand ; but in dry 


| ſeaſons they require a great deal of watering., The ſe- 


cond year after their removal from the old plant, they 


Theſe candied roots are an ingredient in artificial aſſes 


bey meta þ g over one another, and where milk, which is thus made: take of candied eryngo 
; well over. wh, wall, building, &c. would fill up, and | root one ounce, pearl barley half an ounce, liquorice 
\ building, Army weight bearing down any common | root three drams; boil them in two pints of water to one 


"ol urning up what was combuſtible, The 


pint, to which add a pint of new milk from the N 
| oi 


— — 


. 


nay mortal, and, in ſome caſes, appears to be nearly al- 


CE CE —— rr 


— 


It often ſeizes people in a moment, while they are 


ſideratio; becauſe they imagine it proceeds from foul air, 
or ill wind; but it is generally occaſioned by cold caught 


CRY 
boi! them gently together, then ſtrain the liquor for uſe, | 
of which half a pint ſhould be drank three times a day. 
ERvNGIUM is alſo a name given, by ſome of the old au- 
thors, to aloes; a medicine as different from the root of 
this name as any one thing can welt be from another. 
ERYNNIS, or FuRtous, a name given to Ceres by the 
Sicilians. | 
ERYSIMUM. See Hedge MusTaRD. 
ERYSIPELAS, Epuornmeaag, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
ſkin, called alſo ſacer ignis, and St. Antony's fire; and in 
many parts of Great Britain, the re. 
In an ancient inſtrument belonging to the church of St. 
Antony at Marſeilles, this diſorder is called ignis inferna- 
ks, or fire of bell. 
The word is formed of the Greek, ypuzuy, trabere, to 
dat, and me2.ag, prope, near; whence it is allo called 
by the Latins vicinitraba, and vicinirubia. Others derive 
it from epupog, red, and were, livid, or black. | 
The ſanguine and plethoric, young people, and preg- 
nant women, are moſt ſubject to this diſorder. 
Dr. Quincy accounts for the ery/ipelas, from a too ſizy 


blood, which, obſtructing the capillaries, occaſions in- 
flammations; others, from a too ſharp and bilious blood, 
which, on account of its great ſubtility, occaſions no fen- 
ſible tumor, but ſpreads, or diffuſes itſelf, all around; 
and from the humours not being duly diſcharged by per- 
ſpiration. The colour of the tumor, though red, gene- 
rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mix- 
ture of the bile; and always the more there is of the 
bile, the more dangerous the diſcaſe. 


This diſorder may be occaſioned by any thing that over- 
| heats the blood, checks perſpiration, and obſtructs or- 


_ diminiſhes either the natural or artificial evacuations. 
In eryſipelataus fevers, which are juſtly ranked among the 
exanthematous kind, the blood and humours being in an 
intenſe motion, an acrid ſerum of a ſulphureous and 
_ cauſtic nature is, by that means, propelled to the ſur- 
face of the body, and produces a ſwelling, accompanied 
with redneſs, heat, and pain. _ | 
This fever is far from being innocent and ſimple, as it is 
generally thought, and is often violent and dangerous, 


lied to peſtilential fevers, the moſt formidable of all dif-. 
orders. The ſymptoms in both are of the ſame kind; 
and on the third or fourth day the morbid matter in both 

' js thrown out to the ſurſace, and the violence of the 
ſymptoms on this ſomewhar abates. But the great dif- 


ference is, that the one is contagious, the other not ſo; | 


and the peſtilential is much more fatal than the other 

_ uſually is found to be. „ ON, LE 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the ery/pelas into two kinds, the 
ſimple, and the ſcorbutie. The ſimple or genuine ery/i- 
pelas affects only the ſurface of the body, and eaſily gives 
Way to proper remedies, in a ſhort time; but the ſpu- 
rious, or {corbutic kind, is more deeply rooted, and 
hard to be removed. There is alſo a third kind, called 
an exulcerated ery/zpelas, in which the eruptions are yel- | 
low, and contain an acrid pungent humour, which gives 
a terrible gnawing pain. This diſeaſe affects every part 
of the body, but particularly the legs and face, eſpecially | 
the latter; and happens at all times of the year, but moſt | 
frequently at the cloſe of ſummer. It ſometimes ſpreads 
over the whole face, and ſwells and inflames it in ſuch | 


a manner as to endanger ſuffocation ; being attended 
bloody matter. This diſeaſe almoſt always proves . Ruf. 


with an intenſe pain, and a number of little puſtules, 
which, as the inflammation increaſes, become veſiculæ. 


abroad, and is called by the country people a bla/?, or 


after the body has been greatly heated or fatigued. It, 
in reality, differs very little from the effects of the ſtings 


of waſps and becs, except that the heats often riſe into | 


puſtules. One kind of ery/ipelas wholly reſembles the 


{tinging of nettles ; this is uſually brought on by drink- | 
ing, and is very troubleſome, the pimples appearing and | 


diſappearing at times, ſometimes for a long while to- 

- gether. -- Os eat yo: | 
Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an 
er yibelat, that when preſſed very lightly by the finger, 


there follows a white ſpot, which preſently after becomes 
red again; which does not happen in an ordinary in- 


flammation, unleſs when violently preſſed. Scorbutic 


people are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is diſputed, | 


whether purging be good in the eryſipelas? Sydenham 
xecommends it the next day aſter bleeding. Etmuller 
cautions us againſt them both, and recommends diapho- 
retics. Dr. Freind obſerves, that in the laſt ſtage of an 
eryſipelas of the head, attended with a coma, delirium, 
&c. unleſs cathartics will do good, the caſe is deſperate. | 
All unctuous, aſtringent, and cold applications, exter- 


caſe the patient is ſeized with a highly burning fever, 


nally, are dangerous, and ſometimes make the ery/ipelas 


degenerate into a gangtene. | 


E R v 


However mild the more common kinds of 
of a. 


may naturally be, yet ill mana zol this dig at 
ſlighteſt of them che 2 an tread ** 
tions in has been often known to be Faun the em Wen in f 
Hoffman mentions a patient he kne. Lata conſem If the b 
vomit, and a draſtic purge, in the ti *, who a 
had an inflammation of the bene the eruph may be! 
died in a few days. In many kinds of rought ou, 1 when th 
ture does much, and, with a little r we Jl in warm 
Whole terminates kindly in a Bos IN aliſtance \ myrrÞ a1 
kinds, nay, and too often the beſt eng. but the þ to the pe 
fully, turn to violent burnins fevers Md 11d nh with ak 
N | 8 5 8h erupting - Thoſe w 
be true method of curing an ee x. ould p 
intentions: firſt, that the febrile eden conf un fn me 
no means hindered, but rather promoted. ne he ̃ſe ſuff. 
defective, and oniy reduced to a dye te "ite fo and cold 
exceſſive. Secondly, that the ſubtile can tables; 
corrected and prepared for ſecretion and e, br. T 
thicdly, that the inflammatory ſtagnation of bu er 
cauſtic lymph in the external parts be diſcuſt 1 ; of rhub! 
tectly expelled. Bleeding in an eryſipelas is ſ — other m 
neficial, ſometimes hurtful, and à good e Buchan 
to order it in plethoric habits, and for — * RYSIPE 
tomed to drink ſpirituous liquors, and _ the w j, in 
attacks the head, but to forbid it in others, * 5 though 
where bleeding is neceflary, the body ſhould 17 taken f 
open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nit E LD 
rhubarb. When the inflammation is mild and wy FRYTHE 
may fometimes be removed by external — a a 1 
but when it is more violent, it requires the hel 7 hes 
ternal, and ſometimes external remedies, Of 4 f ERYTHE 
nal kind, the mixtura ſimplex is one ſtanding good I * K 
eine; and of the external, an ointment made of 45 nalent 
bark, or the rob of elder, is known to have rin word, : 
great cures; though ointments and plaſters tend rake ww 
to obſtruct and repel, than to promote any diſchan pron 
from the affected part. Fine wool, or ſoft Nannel q Ar 
the ſofteſt applications, which, by defending from N ont 
cold air, and promoting perſpiration, bave a great ten 1171 
dency to remove the diſeaſe. Bathing the feet and lv - ſo 
in warm water is of conſiderable ſervice, when the | buy 
order has ſeized the face or brain; and if theſe fail pul 1 Ki 
tices, or ſharp ſinapiſms applied to the ſoles of the fee 4 f 
may be more effectual. | | * 
In the ſcorbutic ery/pelas, gentle laxatives will be prope ma 
and ſuch things as purify the blood, and promote the th 
_ perſpiration. When the inflammation has been checke are rat 
by opening medicines, a decoction of farſaparilla root are ſe 
ſhavings of guaiacum, ſaſſafras, and liquorice, may be re 
drank, and ſucceeded by a courſe of bitters. to the 
There is, beſide the common kinds of the ery/ipelas, yet IRYTE 


one more to be mentioned, which is always very terrible, 
and often fatal; this is an ery/ipelas of the lungs. Inthis 


and an acute pain both in the anterior and poſterior parts which 
of the body, but eſpecially about the ſpine. He always inn 
holds his neck ftraight upright when he breathes, na myrI 
his noſtrils dilate with an exceſs of heat and pain, and mem 
in the more advanced ſtages, his tongue hangs out of his iris i 
mouth like that of a dog that pants with heat and wearinels 210 
He vomits ſometimes bile, and at other times phlegm, hence 


and is ſubject to very frequent faintings; be coug's v. 
much, and either ſpits not at all, or elſe a yellowiſh or. 


tal; and the only accident that can give the patient te trigyr 
leaſt hope, is its quitting the internal parts, and bewug ſealy 
itſelf on the ſurface. 1 ſtam 
Heiſter thinks that the grand intention, in the oy Linn 
| this diforder, muſt be to dilute the inſpiſſated blood, a RZ, 
break and divide it where it ſtagnates, and is Wer a2 we 
Plenty of thin and weak drinks are therefore to be ad- mad 
miniſtered, by which a gentle and laſting ſweat an ESAP 
excited, and the teſtaceous powders, and Ay * by! 
cines, are frequently found alſo to have great ant po uter 
effects. If the inflammation be but very flight, . 2 CA 
ten cured by external warmth; but when hg 7 ram 
does not prove ſufficient, cloths, with the 505 1 wo 
ſpread upon them, are found of great beneht, 2 j ng 
warm on the part, and kept on by warm comer ” Ale me! 
the proper bandages. Ointments made of K 5 14 not WI 
green bark of elder, arc alſo very beneficial; by 1 *. 
withſtanding that many do not approve the nden jt wh 
ſpirit of wine camphorated, with a mIXture © Eni aſe ” 
Venice treacle, are found oſten of very great E 1110 * 
plied warm with coarſe paper, or with linen 74" 1 =_ 
mixture of lime-water, and ſpirit of wine cane | $2 
often does great ſervice. It ſometimcs er wr -nerall 
ery/ipelas comes to ſuppuration 3 and from my ulcers. 


ariſe the moſt untractable ſpreading and 
In this caſe, the ulcer is to be caretuily e 
drefled with ointments of cerufs, 
and plaſters of the ſame ingredients; 


7 


leanſed, 90 
jitharg?, 


tient 
ad the pa 
a mul 


dark colour. | | | 55 
MTIHHE Ax , an appellation given to Hereules, from a 


dn, to expreſs a redneſs of the cheeks, occaſioned by the 


erbro, by the Venetians. It is a ſmall fiſh, ſomething 


Uterus, in order to di 


28 0 


| the ſame time, take internal remedies to ſweeten | 


ouſt, 2th 
hlood, . Heiſter's Surgery, p. 193. 


--:4 or blue colour of the diſeaſed part 
/ Ii to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
ſhews 3 © in the quantity of a dram every two hours, 
be * toms are threatening z and cloths dipped 
* * Norated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture of 
þ and oo, or pultices of the bark, may be applied 
art, and often renewedz or it may be fomented 

to the b decoction of bark. _ | 
Vith a ho are ſubject to frequent attacks of the ery/ipelas 
eee againſt violent paſſions, ſtrong liquors, and 
4 100 and highly nouriſhing food. They ſhould 
| fab ""Eient exerciſe, and avoid the extremes of heat 
ho 14. Their food ſhould be chiefly milk and vege- 
nt #4 and their drink ſmall beer, whey, butter-milk, 
_ ſhould prevent too long a ſtate of coſtiveneſs, 


when 
in warm da 


+ cream of tartar, lenitive electary, or ſome 
een See Tiſſot's Advice, p. 288, &c. 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 270, &c. | 

in Medicine, is a ſwelling like that of the ery/ipelas, 
by 3 ſymptoms; and therefore may be 
taken for a kind of baſtard eryſipelas ; in this the ſkin is of 


. 


temple which he had at Erythres, in Arcadia. 
TayTHREAN Sibyl, See SIBYLS. 5 
IRYTHREMA, a word uſed, by the old writers in Medi- 


violent heat in fevers. Some alſo have applied the ſame 
eruptions in an ERYSIPELAS. 


2 genus of ſuppoſed vegetables, called b Tournefort, 
Dillenius, and the generality of other writers, CORAL- 
LODENDRON, and CORAL.. 5 „ 
RRYTHRINUS, in /chthyology,' the name of a fiſh, called 


by ſome authors alſo the rubellio, travolino, and alboro, or 


like the aurata, or gilt-head, in ſhape, but much ſmaller, 
and of a pale red colour all over. Its tail is forked, its 
noſe ſharp, and its eyes large, with ſilvery iriſes, and 


mouth is ſmall, the fore-teeth broad, and the hinder ones 


| are rather tubercles than teeth; the coverings of the gills | 


are ſcaly. It has one back-fin, the anterior rays or 
nerves of which are prickly, the other ſoft and ſmooth 
to the touch. Rondelet. de Piſc. lib. v. cap. 13. p. 144. 
RTTHROCYANEUS, in Ornithology, the red and blue 


IRITHRODANUM, in the Materia Medica, a name by 


MADDER, 8 _ | 5 | 5 
IRYTHROIDES, in Anatomy, the firſt of the proper 
membranes that incloſe the teſticles. | | | 


hence its name from epuBgog, red, and sides, form. - 
IRYTHRONIUM, in Botany. See Dog's 9 
ERYTHROPHTHALMUS. See Rep Fye. — 5 
ERYTHROXYLON, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 


trgynia claſs: the calyx is turbinated, the corolla has | 


fealy, nectariferous, emarginated baſe, to which the 
uma are joined; the fruit is a ſingle-celled drupe. 
unkus enumerates two ſpecies. 5 | G4 


Abo or ERz1, in the botanical writings of the Ancients, 


made the name of the CEDAR, | 
by Be? irom ecapao, I feel with the fingers, a word uſed 
f Hippocrates, to 8 e the touching the mouth of the 

CALADE cover its ſtate or diſeaſes. | 
» OT OCALADE, a furious attack of a wall or a 


Rampart ; carried on wi 
ith . 
mount the x; LADDERS, to paſs the ditch, or 


When the troy 


vben it nce of boards, hurdles, and faſcines, 
werd muddy, or with ſmall boats of tin, or baſkets 
filled with ene or oil-cloth, when it is deep, and 

| . x 
ta, oppoſite . a party mult be placed on the counter 


M they are alarmed, and oppoſe th ti 
on N ppoſe the mounting 
h 2 nmpart. If the ditch is dry, 5 ladders are fixed 


"oa Foes fartheſt diſtant from the centry ; and as 
in order IT det upon the rampart, they put themſelves 
fre „ gov the enemy; if the centry ſhould be 

Ya 1. N rug overcome, the detachment haſtens 


ntle purges, and obſerve a ſtrict regi- | 


either by ſuitable diet, or by often taking a gentle doſe | 


mMYSIPELATOIDES, from «pug rreAes, and eidog, Hike- | 


word, in the plural number, to the red inflammatory | 


FRYTHRINA, in Botany, a name given, by e 


ſometimes a flight tinge of red amongſt the white. The 


which ſome authors have called the rubia tinctorum, or | 


Itis interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the | 
cremalter muſcle, which makes it appear reddiſh. And | 


a word uſed originally by the Hebrews, and by them | 


ho Part; Without proceeding in form, break- | 
| Bl ohne, or Carrying on regular works to ſecure the | 


with he” obs are prepared to paſs the ditch, either 


o the landing-place, ready to fire at the | 


ESC 


to break open the gate, and to let in the reſt of the party. 
If the ditch is wet, the rampart high, and provided with 
a revetement, it will be difficult to ſurpriſe the town in 
this way; but if there is no revetement, the troops may 
hide themſelves along the outſide of the rampart, till all 
are over. Since the invention and uſe of gun-powder, 


and the walls of cities have been flanked, they are ſel- 
dom taken by eſcalage. „ | 
ESCALLION, in Botany. See ScALL1ONn. 5 ; 
ESCAMBIO, from the Spaniſh cambier, to change, was an- 
ciently a licence granted any one for the making a re- 
mittance, or giving a bill of exchange, to another be- 


3 ſea. i : . 
For, by ſtat. 5 Rich. II. no perſon might exchange, or 
return money beyond ſea, without the Ringe licence. 
ESCAPE, in Law, an evaſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, 
either by violence or ſtealth. : 
Eſcapes are either voluntary, or negligent. 5 
Voluntary, as when one arreſts another for felony, or other 
crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which eſcape, the 
party that permits it, is by law to ſuffer puniſhment as 
if guilty of the fault committed by the perſon who eſcapes, 


linquent is actually found guilty or convicted. 
7257 againſt his will that arreſted him; and is not pur- 
ued by freſh ſuit, and taken again, before the party pur- 

ſued hath loſt ſight of him. 1 | 

Keepers of priſons conniving at eſcapes ſhall forfeit cool. 

and in civil caſes, the ſheriff is anſwerable for the debt. 
Escare warrant, in Law. If any perſon committed or 

charged in cuſtody in the king's bench or Fleet priſon in 


oath thereof before a judge of the court where the aQtion 
was brought, an eſcape warrant ſhall be granted, directed 
to all ſheriffs, &c. throughout England, to retake the 
priſoner, and commit him to goal when taken, there to 
remain until the debt is ſatisfied; and a perſon may be 
taken on a Sunday upon an eſcape warrant, Stat. 1 Anne, 
cap. 6, | f 3 
ESCAPEMENT, in Horology. See PALLET; and TIME- 
KEEPER. rags ot os | 
ESCARTELE', in Heraldry, quartered, or QUARTERLY. 
See QUARTERING o. 4 Cn TE kT 
ESCH, in {chthyology, a name given by Hildegard and others, 
to the fiſh we call the grayling, or umber, and the ge- 
nerality of authors, the thymallus. It is of the corego- 


jaw being longer, and the back-fin containing twenty- 
three bones. e Germans call it ach, and the Italians 
temello. 5 F Ps 


| ar | ESCHALLOT, Cepa Afcalmice, in Botany, a ſpecies of 
maccaw, with a wedge-like tail, and the ſides of the 
+ head naked and rough. See Maccaw. © | 


onion, cultivated in gardens for its uſe in cookery, and 
nearly reſembling the Welch ON, vd. | 
ESCHAR, in Surgery, a hard cruſt, or ſcab, formed on 


or ſome ſharp corroſive humour within. | 
The word eoxapa ſignifies cru/?, or ſcab; which ſome au- 
thors derive from é and ate, I burn; but this comes 
with ſome difficulty, becauſe xaiw is written with a x, 
and 6oXeea with a x. Pays e 


Tics, Caus ric, and CaurERT. 


woven cloth in their texture; and the microſcope informs 
us that they conſiſt of arrangements of very ſmall cells, 
whoſe ſurfaces appear much in that form. Linnæus 


tes. See Tab. II. Corallines, fig. 9. and 10. 


dicine, to expreſs a coarſe kind of barley- meal, which had 
been torrifed over the fire. eee 
ESCHAROTICS, from eo xapa, eſchar, medicines, which, 


burning the fleſh. See EsCHaR. 5 5 
Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, & c. Theſe 
are alſo called og. As F a ES 
A compoſition of ſulphur, reſin, and honey, proves an 
eſcharotic, with little or no pain. 
ESCHATON, in Mufic, the difference between the dieſis 
enharmonica and the hyperoche ; that is, what remains, 
after taking the difference between the ſemi-tone minor 
and dieſis enharmonica, from the lattes. Henfling, in 
Miſc. Berolin. vol. i. p. 279, 280. A 


Thus the difference between the ſemi-tone minor and 


the enharmonic dieſis is 25, 32 33S, and this taken 
| 24 125 3072 X 


from the dieſis, is 128 . 3125 393216 This interval 


— 


\ 


\ 41 


125 3072 390625 


be it felony, treaſon, or treſpaſs ; after the original de- 


Negligent drape is, when one is arreſted, and afterwards _ 


execution, or on meſne proceſs, &c. go at large; on 


nous kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the upper 


the fleſh, by means of a hot iron, or a cauſtic medicine, 


The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round | 
eſchar in the place where it has burnt. See EsCHARo- 


ESCHARA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
coralline, &c. the characters of which are theſe : they 
are of a ſtony, or coral-like hardneſs, and reſemble a 


makes it a ſpecies of millepora, in the claſs of lithophy- 
ESCHAROPEPA, a word uſed, by the old writers in Me- 


being applied 3 produce eſchars, or ſcabs, by 
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ETSCHEL, in Mineralogy, a term uſed, by the ſmalt-workers, 


ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a French term, which we find 


ESC 


is about 53 of a comma, as will eaſily appear by loga- 
100 | 
rithms. Mr. Henfling has taken notice of this interval. 
He calls it ec haton, from its being the leaſt and the laſt 
interval that occurs in his ſyitem. 3 
The word is Greek, «aX4T04. See INTERVAL. 
ESCHEA'T, from the French eſcheoir, to happen, in Law, 
ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to a lord within 
his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the death of 
his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or leav- 
ing his heir within age, and unmarried. | 
The civilians call ſuch eſcheats, or forfeitures, bona caduca z 
and in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay the fee is eſcheated, they 
ſay feudum aperitur. | 
The word eſcheata ſometimes alſo ſigniſies a lawful inhe- 
ritance deſcending on the heir. But then it is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the addition of recia; as redta eſcheata. 
EsCHEAT is alſo uſed for the place or circuit within which 
the king, or other lord, hath e/cheats of his tenants, 
ESCHEAT is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the 
tenant having eſtate of fee- ſimple, in any lands or tene- 
ments holden of a ſuperior lord, dies ſeiſed, without heir 
general, or ſpecial: in which caſe, the lord brings this 
writ againſt him that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death 
of his tenant; and thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of 
his ſervices. | | | 


| 


ESCHEATOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the 


king's eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the 
exchequer, or chancery. | 8 8 N 
He was appointed by the lord-treaſurer; held his office 
only for one year; nor could any perſon be eſcheator above 
once in three years. But this office, having its chief de- 
endence on the court of wards, is now out of date. 


to expreſs a ſort of grey ſubſtance reſembling aſhes, which 
is uſually mixed with the ſmalt when in fuſion. This is 
carefully ſeparated from it, before it is powdered for 
uſe, otherwiſe it would debaſe the colour. Phil. Tranſ. 
Noe 306. | | wo fawn vi 
ESCHEQUER. See ExcHEQUER. 


ESCHEVIN, or Echrvix, Scabinus, in the French and | 
Dutch Polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a | 
city, to take care of their common concerns, the good | 


order, conveniency, and decoration of the city, &c. 


At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſchevins; in moſt | 


other cities, a maire, or mayor, and eſchevins. In Lan- 


guedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, they are called con- 


ſuls; at Toulouſe, capitouls; and jurats at Bourdeaux. 
Anciently, the eſchevins were the aſſeſſors, and counſellors 


of the comites, or judges of cities; on which account | 
they were called, in ſome places, pairs, pares; they even | 


took cognizance of petty cauſes themſelves. 
Du-Cange obſerves, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, 


who were choſen by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, 


eſcbevins, and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. 
He adds, that ſome authors call them paciarii, becauſe 
their office and juriſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace 
in their city and banlieue, called pax ville. | 
In Holland, the ſcab:ns, or eſchevins, judge of all civil af- 


fairs at firſt hand. They alſo take cognizance of criminal | 


matters; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they 
can ſee their ſentence executed without appeal. They 
can even give torture. The number is not the ſame in 
all cities; at Amſterdam there are nine, at Rotterdam 

ſeven, &c. _ N ; 


E ESCHRAKIT ES, or ERAKITEs, a ſect of philoſophers, | 
among the Mahometans, who adhere to the doctrines and 


opinions of Plato. 


I be word is derived from the Arabic PW, ſchraka, which 
in the fourth conjugation PWR, aſchraka, ſignifies to | 
ſhine, glitter like the jun; ſo that Eſchratite ſeems to import | 


illumined. 


The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan Platoniſts, place their 


higheſt good and happineſs in the contemplation of the 
Divine Majeſty; deſpiling the groſs imaginations of the 
Alcoran touching paradiſe. Sec ManoMeTaNism. 
They are very careful in avoiding all vice; they preſerve 
an equal and eaſy tem per, love muſic, and divert them- 
ſelves with compoſi:ig little poems, or ſpiritual ſongs. 


The ſheics, or prieſts, and the chief among the preachers | 


of the imperial moſques, are Eſchratites. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS plants. See AiscyHYNOMENOUS, 


' retained in ſome late Engliſh writers: it properly ſigniſies 
the act, or effect, of clearing a thing, or rendering it 
more bright and tranſparent ; being formed from the 
verb eſclaircir, to clear, &c. | | 
It is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explanation 
of an obſcurity, or difficulty. The eſclgirciſſement of dif- 
ficult paſſages in the Bible, is to be ſought for from ſimi- 
i paſſages, or paſſages of the like kind occurring in other 
places. FI | 


| ESCORT, a French term, ſometi 


| ESCULAPIUS, in Mythology, the god of medicine, He 


£4 


-4 


ESCLAME, in the Manege, an obſol 

mer] uſed to ſignify a light-bellied boch Word, for. 
ESCLATTE,, in Heraldry, is applied wa tin, 
roken. Thus a bend, or other Partition ng Molen 
preſented torn, or broken off, like a ſhi Id cla, b re 

the ſtroke of a battle-ax. : llatterei y 

1 . 

thors, to denote a convoy, or ee pi abs 
f m 


attending ſome perſon or thing, j 
to defend or ſecure it from eg " OTE i we 
See Cox, 


Tn derive the word from the Latin cobor, 
ESCOUADE, or Squan, is uſual! 
the thi 
part of a company of foot ; ſo Fries r en 
un 


guards, and for the more convenient relieving of on ; 
eu. 


other. It is equivalent to a bri 
See BRIGADE. Bade of a troop of hu 


ESCROL, or ScRoLL, in Heraldry, a Jong fia. ...: 
of parchment, or paper, whereon a 5 00 ni ver 
Leigh obſerves, that no perſon, under Fe Fd laced, 
knight, might, long after king Henry V, Wt of 1 
- x lanes as 18 now uſually done, but only * 

ESCROW, a deed delivered to a tkir | 
deed of the party making it, upon : 2 tobe th 
when ſuch thing is performed ; and then jt 1 
livered to the party to whom made. It js has * 
to a ſtranger, mentioning the condition; and ha "_ 
tion to the firſt delivery. 2 Roll. Abr. 25, 26 m 
bo 267 Þ | 5 | 7 — 

ESCU, or Ecv, the French crown, of ſixt 
livres. The eſcu was thus called, W 
or arms of France, which they call eſcu, was or 
thereon. See Coin, FOE a: 

Emaux del Escu. See EMavux. | 

ESCUAGE, or ScuTaGE, an ancient kind of liche 
ſervice, called alſo ſervice of the ſhield; the tenant 2 

ing by which, was obliged to follow bis lord to the Sc. 
tiſh or Welſh wars, at his own expence. But perſond 
attendance being inconvenient, the tenants compoundel 
for it, by a pecuniary ſatisfaction, which was levied b 
aſſeſſments at a certain rate for every knights fee; ad 
thus it became a pecuniary, in lieu of a military ſervice, 
The firſt inſtance that occurs was in 5 Hen. II. on ac 

count of his expedition to Toulouſe; it afterwards be. 
came more general and oppreſſive; ſo that king John wy 
obliged to conſent, by his Magna Charta, that no ſeu 
ſhould be impoſed without conſent of parliament; but 
the clauſe was omitted in the charter of Henry Il. 
which directs that it ſhould be taken as it uſed tobe in 
the time of Henry II. or in a reaſonable and moderate 
manner. However, it was afterwards enacted by fat 
25 Edw. I. cap. 5 and 6. and many ſubſequent flatutes 
that the king ſhould take no aids or taſks, but by the 
common aſſent of the realm; and it appears that /cutegs 
were the ground-work of all ſucceeding ſubſidies, and 
of the land-tax of later times, Blackſt. Comm. vol. i. 

N. e was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded by the lotd 

of his tenants, who held of him by knight's ſervice. Xt 

A1D. 1 ch 

Conceſſerunt domino regi ad maritandum filiam ſuum dt onn- 
bus qui tenent de domino rege in capite de finglis ſcutis 20 je 
lides ſokvendos, Matt. Paris. anno 1242. 


was the ſon of Apollo, by the nymph Coronis, born a 
Epidaurus, where he had a famous temple ; in which 
his image, made of gold and ivory, was placed on? 
throne of the ſame materials; it was crowned with raſh 
had a knotty ſtick in one hand, and the other am leaned 
upon a ſerpent, and a dog lay at his feet. The He 
rians inſtiruted ſolemn games, which were celebrated 
honour of him once every five years. This 782 
brought to Rome, by order of Apollo, when a pou - 
raged in that city, in the times of the republic, an 1 
honoured as one of the chief of their made · gods 1 
ſaid to have ſtolen away from his old W N = 
the ſhape of a ſerpent. He is repreſented he = 
look, and with hair and beard not unlike thoſe . 
mild Jupiter; his right arm is bare, in aun 5 nk 
his readineſs for any operation; his left 5 bh 1. 
with a ſerpent twiſted round it. The dog all 7 hel 
been reputed ſacred to this way on account o i 
ilance; and the raven ſor. his orecaſt. Statlus, 
Sylr. 4. ver. 25. Ovid. Met. xv. ver. 662. 100 3 
ESCULENTS, from eſculentus, eatable, a ter del 
plied to vegetables which are fit for ou ge 
carrots, turneps, parſneps, cabbages, cad! " author i 
ESCULUS, in Batony, a name given, by mag |; 
the phagus, or ſweet oak, called alſo the e 2 
Escurus, or Asculus. See Horſe Cane ; 
ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards written Leco“ 


that 


uently in our gazettes, and news- 
urs pre! ce of 1 kings of Spain. 

denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate 
Toledo, ſeven leagues to the weſt of 
to the eaſt of Avila, on the fide of a 
called by ſome the ag ro or 
and by e rung 8 

; of the Pyrenean ridge. ere kin 
e h en Karel 1 of 74 order of Se 
Philp held by the Spaniards for one of the wonders of 
1 and called the Eſcurial. It was begun in 1557, 

a Fabel in about twenty-two years. b 
3 Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, in- 
F S 4. Deſcription breve del Monaſterio de 8. Lorenzo 
41 al de Eſcorial, &c. aſſures us it was built by that 
2 in memory of the battle of St. Quintin, gained on 
* of St. L Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh 
os and at his interceſſion 3 accordingly the plan of the 
1 reſembles a gridiron, the inſtrument of the ſaint's 


martyrdom. 
The king a 
reſt being poli 
great tranſaction 
curtal, 


Curial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. 
5 rat's chapel, called the Pantheon, or Rotondo, 
wherein the kings and queens of Spain, who leave any 
poſterity, are interred ; the reſt being laid in another vault 
of the ſame church, together with the infantas, and other 


rinces. : | 
It has eleven thouſand windows, fourtcen thouſand doors, 


that occ 


4, and nine 
mountains, *< 


Madri 
chain o 
Carpent? 


nd queen have their apartments there; the | 
flefled by the monks. Whence many of the 
s of that court are dated from the E/- 


| 


piazzas, and twenty-two courts z with every convenience 
and ornament that can render a place agreeable in ſo hot 
a climate; ſuch as an extenſive park, groves, fountains, 
caſcades, grottoes, &c. This palace contains three li- 
braries, in which are eighteen thouſand volumes, and 


perb palace was burnt in 1671. 1 
ESCUTCHEON, or ScUTCHEoON, in Heraldry, the field, | 
repreſented. . e oy 

The word eſcutcheon is formed of the French eſcuſſon, and 
that from the Latin ſcutum, ſhield; which was the place 
arms were originally borne on, before ever they came on 
banners; and ſtill, where-ever they are placed, it is on 
ſomething repreſenting the form of a ſhield. The Latin 


76, leather, wherewith 
dee nit vp. „„ ENT Doſe» e 
The eſcutcheon is of a ſquare figure, excepting the bottom 
part, which is uſually a little rounded, ending in a point 
in the middle. See Tab. Herald. fig. 38. £ 


Till within a few hundred years, the 


thoſe of the Italians are oval; and thoſe of the Ger- 

mans in form of cartoozes — 

The ancient eſcutcheons were ge 

_ crowns, &c. were put over them by way of creſt. 

a ſhield, or coat, pointed at bottom; by which it was 
diſtinguiſned ſrom the eſcu, which was quite ſquare, and 
was only allowed to be borne by the counts and viſcounts. 

"Thoſe of inferior 

or pointed eſcu. 

The ſeveral parts and points 0 


P 


f the eſcutcheon have their 
roper names: the point A, for inſtance, is the dexter 


punt; D is the honour point; E the feſſe point; F the nom- 
| bril point; G the dexter baſe; H the middle; and I the 
Faniſler baſe point, | JA | | 
The dexter fide 
and the int ter 
00ks on it. 
The eſcutcheon is different] 
uviſions, It is called 
Une that divides it, 
eſcutchean ſmiſtered, when on the left; tierced 
when this line is double, 
nto three 
number of 
the chief, 
when at a 
the middle 


of the eſcuicheon a 
fide to the right hand of the perſon that 


itly denominated, according to its 
dextered, when the perpendicular 


; in pale, 
equal parts ; paled, when increaſed to the 
ix, eight, or ten. A horizontal line makes 
when at one third part from the top; the plein, 
Mrs from Be We and when double, in 
e at an equal diſtance from both extremes, it 
er ue fe and the tierced in [fe when it is multi- 
x OY Fnaminates it ed; when there are eight or 
K FO, burrelle, A diagonal from the dexter 
2 = chief to the ſiniſter of the baſe, makes it 

double ; if it be doubled at equal 


Fry z We contrary, 
nces, the rſt makes bande, and the tierce in bend ; 
6 


one thouſ ind eight hundred pillars, ſeventeen eloiſters or- 


three thouſand Arabian manuſcripts. Part of this ſu- | 


or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms, of any perſon, are | 


 Es8pALIERS, in our G 


ſcutum, no doubt, came originally from the Greek, goxu- | 
the ſhields were uſually covered. | 


eſcutcheons of the 
French and Engliſh were triangular : thoſe of the Spa- 
niards are ſtill quite round at bottom, without any point; 


Fo! nerally couched, or in⸗ 
clined; and they only began to place them upright, when | 


In France, eſcuſſon, eſcutcheon, was formerly reſtrained to 
quality were confined to the eſcuſſon, 
chief point; B the middle chief; and C the ſiniſter chief | 


nſwers to the left-band, 


is to the right of a third part of the | 


and divides the whole eſcutcheon | 


A 


ESP 


and the other barr#, or tierce in har; increaſing the num- 
ber of the firſt makes bande, and cottics ; and increaſing 
that of the ſecond, barrs, and traverſe. | 
ESCUTCHEON of pretence, is an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcut- 
cheon, which a man, who has married an heireſs, and 
has iſſue by her, may bear over his own coat of arms, 
and in it the arms of his wife; and, in this caſe, the ſur- 
_ viving iſſue will bear both coats quarterly, See Tab. II. 
Heralary, fig. 64. 
EsCUTCHEON-grafting, in Gardening, See ENGRAFTING. 
ESDRAS. See Ezra. | 
ESEBON, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to common ſea ſalt. 
ESNECY, Aſneca, dignitas primogeniti, in Law, a private 
prerogative, allowed to the eldeſt cparcener, where an 
eſtate is deſcended to daughters for want of heirs male, 
to chuſe firſt after the inheritance is divided. Fleta, lib. 
v. cap. 10. Jus eſneciæ is jus primogenituræ; in which 
ſenſe it may be extended to the eldeſt ſon, and his iſſue, 
holding firſt. In the ſtatute of Marlbridge, cap. 9. it is 
called initia pars hereditatis. | 
ESOTERIC, in Antiquity. See ExoTtRic. | 
ESOX, in /chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of the 
claſs of abdominales, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe: they are of the malacoptery- 
gious, or ſoft-finned kind. The branchioſtege membrane 
contains from ſeven to twelve bones. The body is ob- 
long; the back-fin not large, and is placed very near the 
tail. 'The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, 
are three, and by Linnzus nine. | | 
The word ex is truly Roman. Pliny, and other of the 
ancient Latin authors, have uſed it as-the name of the 


ſame fiſh. It ſeems to have been derived from the verb 
eſto, to eat; for all the ſpecies of this fiſh are very vora- 


eious. PE, | 
ESPALIER, in the French Gardening, a wall-tree 3 or a 
fruit-tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, 
but has its branches nailed, or faſtened, to a wall, or 
ſome other flat ſurface, near which it is planted ; and, 
thus growing, it is made to conform itſelf to the flat, 
though unnatural, figure thereof. See Fr urr-Tree, 
Wall, &c. | | 


rdening, are rows of trees, planted 
regularly round the outſide of a garden, or plantation, for 
the general ſecurity thereof from the violence and injury 
of the winds z or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, 
for the particular ſecurity of a plantation of orange-trees, | 
lemon-trees, myrtles, or other tender plants; or, laſtly, 
for the bounding of borders, walks, avenues, cc. 
Eſpaliers are now come into great uſe, with reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe intentions: in effect, it is found, by expe- 
rience, that the beſt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of 
_ themſelves ſufficient ſecurity to fruit-trees, from the ra- 
vages of blighting winds. JV 
The reaſon may be, that, being built cloſe and compact, 
they repel the winds, and, by that means, damage the 
tender plants, that lie within the reach of the repulſion; 
but theſe eſpaizers ſerve to deaden the violence of the 
winds, ſo that the tender greens, or plants, encompaſled 
by them, reſt ſerene and quiet. „ : 
Thus, if the eſpaliers, for inſtance, be of ſpruce, fir, 
holly, or yew, they give way to the force of tempeſtuous 
winds beating againſt them, without occaſioning any re- 


to be planted at ſome diſtance, without the outmoſt 
bounds, or walls, of 2 &c. 
of trees they think ſufficient, from eighteen or twenty to 
. twenty-five feet apart; and as to the method, or order, 
of diſpolng the trees, the moſt commodious 1s, where 
the middle row makes every where equilateral triangles 
with the extreme rows, in the following manner. Sce 
Aeesss, AI ca ty B00 ARTIE 
Pn n f π V Z 
)) 
EE r 
The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe 
_  eſpalier fences, are, the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, 
oak, pine, and ſycamore ; but, particularly, the two firſt. 
Eppaliers are moſt commonly made of fruit-tiees trained 
up to a lattice of wood-work, ſormed either out of aſh- 
poles, or ſquare pieces of fir-wood; and their moſt uſual 
office is the ſheltering, and at the ſame time hiding the 
quarters of kitchen gardens. RG . 
The trees principally planted for epaliers now, are apples 
and pears, and ſome plums. The apples intended for 
eſpaliers ſhould be grafted on crab-ſtocks, for large gar- 
dens, and for ſmaller on codling-ſtocks. The trees for 
the ſame hedge in an eſpalier, ſhould be all ſuch as are of 
the ſame age, from the grafting, and produced from the 
ſame ſtocks, that ſo the hedge may be the more regular. 
The more quick growing, and ſpreading ones, muſt be 
planted at thirty or thirty-five feet aſunder, and thoſe of 


| 


imaller 


ſilition thereof. Meſſrs. London and Wiſe direct them 


Two or three rows _ 
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ESPAULE, ESPAULEMENT, Ac. in Fortification. See 


velled from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt 


E S P 


Taller growth, at twenty-five feet; the walk between promiſe between a man and 


them in a large garden ſhould be ſixteen feet wide; and 
if the eſpaliers are intended to be carried up high, it 
ſhould be more, that both hedges may have the benefit 
of the ſun. 18 
The beſt ſorts of apples for eſpaliers, are the golden pip- 
pin, the nonpareil, the rennet griſe, the aromatic pippin, 
the Holland pippin, the French pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet, 
and Pile's ruſſet; for the choice and pruning of theſe 
trees, ſee APPLEs and PRUNING. 
The pears fitteſt for eſpaliers, are the ſummer and autumn 
kind ; for the winter ones ſeldom ſucceed well. Theſe 
trees, if deſigned for a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, thould be on 
uince-ſtocks; but if for a dry ſoil, upon free ſtocks. 
x The diſtance for pears grafted on free ftocks ſhould be 
thirty feet, for moderately growing trees, and for the 
| moſt vigorous ſhooters, it ought to be, at leaſt, forty 


feet. And the beſt kinds of pears for this purpoſe, are 


the jargonelle, the blanquette, the poire ſans peau, the 
| ſummer boncretien, Hamden's burgamot, the poire du 
prince, autumn burgamot, Pambrette, gros rouſſelet, 

chaumontelle, beurre du roy, the le marquis, and the 

creſſane. TY ba 

The third year after the trees are planted, the frame- 


work of the eſpalier ſhould be made. Till this time the | 


young ſhoots need only be trained to upright ſtakes, as 


nearly as can be in an horizontal direction. The belt | 


way of making the wood-work is of aſh-poles, which are 
not only cheap, but ſtrong and durable. Theſe are of 
two kinds; the largeſt poles, deſigned for upright ſtakes, 
ſhould be cut about ſeven feet and a half long, and 
placed at a foot diſtance, in a right line, and about fix 
feet above the ground, at the ſame height; a row of 


ſtrait ſlender poles ſhould be nailed along the tops of the | 
upright ſtakes, in order to keep them even, and the ſtakes | 


ſhould be croſſed with the ſmaller poles, at about nine 


inches diſtance, row from row, from the top to the bot- | 


tom, and theſe rows of poles ſhould be well faſtened to 


the ſtakes with wire. Then the branches of the fruit- | 
trees are all to be trained horizontally to theſe, and none 
ſhould be ſuffered to croſs one another, nor to come too | 


near, and faſtened to them with ſmall ofier twigs, or 


rope yarn. In the trees which produce large fruit, no | | 
branches ought to be nearer to each other than fix or 


eight inches; in the ſmaller fruited ones, four or five 
inches will be ſufficient z the advantages of the trees 
planted in eſpaliers, above thoſe propagated as dwarfs, in 


and very great. They take up very little room in a gar- 
den, and are of no injury to the plants cultivated in the 
quarters; and the fruit is always more regularly ripened 


and better taſted, as the ſun and air can have every way | 


free acceſs to it. Miller. e | 

To prevent the diſorders that might befal eſpaler fruit- 
trees, when in bloſſom, Mr. Bradley mentions a nurſery- 
man, who, having moſt ſorts of fruit in eſpalters, had 


portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſet | 


both at the back and front of his eſpaliers, as he ſaw oc- 
caſion. | = Po = 


EPAULE, EPAULEMENT, &c. 


ESPHLASIS, from «eogazouay, fo recede inwards, a term 
uſed by the old writers in Medicine, for the receding in- | 


ward of the ſkull in depreſſions from contuſions. 


which ſerves the counterſcarp, or covert way, for a pa- 


rapet; being a declivity, or ſlope of earth, commencing | 


from the top of the counterſcarp, and loſing itſelf, in- 
ſenſibly, in the level of the champaign. © _ | 
EsPLANADE alſo ſignifies the ground which has been le- 


houſes; or the vacant ſpace between the works and the 
houſes of the town. - -þ 
Ihe term is alſo applied, in the general, to any piece of 


} 


ground which is rendered flat, or level, and . which be- 


fore had ſome eminence that incommoded the place. 
ESPLEES, Expletiæ, from expleo, in Law, the products 
which ground or land, &c. yield; as the hay of the 
meadows, the herbage of the paſture, corn of the arable, 


rents, . ſervices, &c. and of an advowſon, the taking of | 


_ tithes in groſs by the parſon; of wood, the felling of 
wood ; of an orchard, the fruit growing there; of a 
mill, the taking of toll, &c. Theſe and ſuch like iſſues 
are termed eſplees. And it is obſerved, that in a writ of 
right of land, advowſon, &c. the demandant ought to 
allege in his court, that he or his anceſtors took the 
eſplees of the thing in demand; otherwiſe the pleading 
will not be good, 8 
Sometimes this word hath been applied to the farm, or 


land, &c. themfelves - Dominus E. habebit omnia expletias 


& proficua de corona emergentia. Plac. Parl. 30 Edw. I. 


ESPOUSALS, Sponſalia, in Law, a contract or mutual 


7 | 


ESPLANADE, in Fortification, called alſo 6LACts; a part | 


Es 8 


4 \ A woma 
other. Marriage or mat org „ Mar 

de preſenti. y mon; is Rid to he a ted 
ESQUADRILLE. See OuApbRTII E 
ESQUADRON. See Sqgavron. 
OTST a7 oy Manege, an old French 

tying a long and ſeve 7X wo 

ing him. . he ane of horſe ang 
ESQUINANCY, in Medicine, a diſeaſe called 

fquinancy, and, popularly, QUINzy, ed alſo anging 
ESQUIRE, a title of diſtinction, next belo 

and above that of a ſimple gentleman 5 

'The origin, both of the name, and the thing. . 

9 ee my Engliſh denomination it thin l 

Tein Rk 87 the French, eſeuyer ; and ws clſedly 

„ Hield, as ſome will have it; 0 JOY 

from ſcutarius, or ſcutiger, ſhield-bearey 4 a as other, 
able; or from eguiſo, groom. 80 many ene ſuvrg 
of the formation of the word, have given rif opinionz 
about the primitive office of unn 


N efquires; unleſs, ©. 
the latter hath given occaſion to the Provo, bebe, 
in his Recherches, liv. ii. chap. 15. maintain the hh! 

Re o 


 eſquire, eſcuyer, ſcutarius, to be 7 
time of the declenſion of hy Moores em th 
I there were two extraordinary kinds * 9 
5 | : : s l 
1 army; the one called gentiles, and . 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiv, cap. 5. ib. rv 
4. ſpeaks of theſe ſcutarii as Ws of Weben nh 
| 2 — — er invincible: it is added 
Apoſtate ſet a mighty value on thoſe troops. 1 
among the Gauls; and hence, probably. i = = © 
Gauls, or, e only the Franks, finding the nh 
among the Roman forces were called gentiles 05 Fa 
tarii, gave the like names to the boldeſt and b > 
among themſelves : ſuch, according to that curions 2 
-quary, is the original of efquire, — 1 
Eſquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſome. 
what different ſenſe; viz. for a gentleman who wy 
a knight in the wars, and on other military occaſions; 
bearing his ſhield, ſcutum, before him (whence he wa 
called ſcutarius, ſcutiger, or ſcutifer), as alſo his lance 
and other weapons; whence his other Latin appellation, 
uſual among us, armiger, q. d. armour-bearer, And hence, 


that of kaigh, 


prowels 
ed, that Julian the 


likewiſe, it is, that, in all our ancient romances, the 


hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle and truſty ſquire, 


| After all, the moſt probable derivation of : 
the room of which theſe have been introduced, are many | | efcuper is not 


from eſcu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion; but from 
equus, horſe ; the primitive eſquzres being no other than 
what the Latins call equifones, who had the care and in- 
| tendance of the equerries, or ſtables, only, Bo 
Be this as it will, the title /quire, armiger, as now eſt 
bliſhed among us, is next below that of knight, equs, 
They who bear this title, are all younger ſons of noble- 
men, and the eldeſt ſons of ſuch younger ſons; the 
eldeſt ſons of knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſuccellively; 
both which ſpecies of eſquires Sir Henry Spelinan enti- 
tles armigeri natalitii; the four eſquires of the king's body, 
and eſquires created by the king, by putting about their 


_ necks a collar of 88's, and beſtowing on them a pair + 


of ſilver ſpurs ; letters patent, or other inveſtiture, and 
their eldeſt ſons. Laſtly, divers others, in the ſuperior 


Public offices, are reputed e/quires, or equal to uin; 


as ſheriffs of counties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, 

mayors of towns, counſellors at law, lieutenant-colo« 

nels, majors, captains, &c. during the time of their 
commiſſion, Laſtly, the heads of ſome ancient families 

are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription. To theſe may be 

added the e/quires of knights of the Bath, each of whom 
conſtitutes three at his inſtallation ; and all foreign, nay, 
Iriſh peers; for not only theſe, but the eldeſt ſons of 
peers of Great Britain, though frequently titular lords, 
are only eſquires by the law, and muſt be ſo named in all 
legal proceedings. See GENTLEMAN. 


ESQUISSE, in the French Painting, « term ſignifying the 


firſt flight ſketch, or draught, of a picture the firl 
thought of a deſign drawn haſtily with a crayon, of n 
colours, on paper, canvas, or the like; in order to 
finiſhed, and painted, or engraven, afterwards. 

He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed and corred 
deſign, but went to work upon the ui. 

The word is formed of the Italian /ch1220, a ſplaſh; be. 
| cauſe an eſquifſe of a painting only repreſents, 
ſplaſhes, or dabs, of colours. | 

ESRAKITES. See EscHRAKITES. 

ESSZA ANS. See Es8En. 

ESSART, or As8aRT. See Ass ART. 
Du-Cange derives the word from ſome * 
Latin words, exartus, exartum, effartum, afſartum, jar fa 
and ſartus ; which all ſignify a foreſt cut dow", 5 + 
up; though Spelman chooſes to deduce 1 from - by 
tin exertum, torn up, or unrocted. Others from / og 
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d others, laſtly, from exaro, [ plow z whence 
wi; . b contraction, exartum. In our ancient 


re; and; . . g 
aa oxartum facere in ſylva, is to efſart a place in a 


lau- books, 8 | | 
109 *; to grub up, or extirpate, buſhes, trees, old 
o efart, 


© ſtumps, or the like; in order to fit the ground 
ro0ty 8 


for tillage. d uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, | 


'C a wor . 
ory the medicinal power or ſanative property re- 
to e: 


mple medicines. 


AY 
21 the requiſite quality, or goodneſs. 


The word is French, eſai; which ſome authors derive 

farther from the Latin examen. N | 
Ts5av is alſo uſed for an attempt, or tentative, to learn 
18 o „ 

whether or no a thing will ſucceed. : 5 

ry; of machines ſhould be made in large; it is not 

enough that they ſucceed in little. ; . 
Ts5av, in Manaſler ies 18 particularly uſed for a trial which 
5 perbon makes of the monaſtic life, in a ſecular nabit. 
This -/ay is of one, two, and, in ſome monaſteries, of 
three months. The z/ſay is not reckoned in the noviciate. 


gee PROBATION, ; $ 
EG Ass Av, or ſimple Say, in Coinage. Sce As- 
ur, in matters of learning, is a peculiar kind of com- 
poſition; whoſe character is to be free, eaſy, and natu- 
ral, not tied to ſtrict order, or method, nor worked up, 
und 6nifhed, like a formal ſyſtem. | 

The matter of an ay is ſuppoſed to conſiſt principally of 
ſudden and occaſional reflections, which are to be wrote 
much at the rate, and in the manner, a man thinks; 
ſometimes leaving the ſubject, and then returning again, 
35 the thoughts happen to ariſe in the mind, | 
At leaſt, this has hitherto been the practice; and Mon- 
tagne, who has acquired no ſmall reputation by this way 
of writing, ſeldom keeps many lines to the ſubject he 
propoſes ; though it is our opinion, that lord Bacon, 
in many of his works, is a better pattern in the eay kind. 
Mr. Locke, however, and a few other authors, uſe e//ay 


ſevere ſtrictures, by pleading the title. | 
E884v-batch, is the miners term for a little trench or hole, 
which they dig to ſearch for /hoad, or ore. See TIN. 
Es34v-maſter. See MiNT, and Assa v. | 


ESSE, in the School Philsſophy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


tually exiſting. 


Jum, I am; whence eſſe, to be. 

From / ariſes efſatum, a barbarous term, now almoſt 
obſolete, ſignifying that which is endued with eſſence, 
or nature; or affected with the virtue, or efficacy, of an- 
other. Some diſtinguiſh % into real and intentional ; 
and, again, into efatum and volitum. Pn | 


DSEDARIUS, among the Romans, a gladiator, who | 


fought in a car, or chariot, See Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. 
rol. 11. p. 376, ſeq. „ | 

ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes, or determines, the na- 
ny of a thing ; or which is abſolutely neceſſary to its 
eng what it is. This Mr. Locke calls the nominal e/- 


ae. 


of ſubſt 
vs the nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea 
which the word | | 

heavy, malleable, 


ks of . parts, on which thoſe 
Aties, and all its oth 1 1d ; ich 1 

880 unknown to us. i : PO nd 
" Pulolophy, the eſſence of a thing is defined to be, that 


hereby a thing is diftinont hol c | 5 
c S diſtinguiſhed from every other thing. 


tenſion ) and, 01 


. 9 . PP . WW. 


Pm wp 9 31. 


1 that principle, deny that there is any 


uch t . 
Th bite s mere ſpace, or vacuity; but the hypotheſis | 


as is ſhew 2 G 
Vacwiny n under the articles MATTER, SPACE, 


e corpuſcular philoſophers, 


Tr reliſtance, or, 
| ty relifting the touch; which, it muſt be 


f give us two ſignifications of the 
] denotes the whole eſſential perfec- 
quently, its entity, with all 
and neceſſary attributes, taken 
ſenſe, Hence may be defined to be, all. 
me tone of a = 5 OR it 18. In which caſe, 
5 "Pers Ste e thing itſelf, what huma- 


119. 


ſiding : = or experiment, to prove whether a ching 


in a ſeverer ſenſe: the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, | 
every body knows, is a regular, artful, and laboured | 
work; though perhaps ſo called, to guard againſt too | 


with eſſence ; principally for that which is actual, or ac-| 


The word is pure Latin; being the infinitive of the verb 


p . : "VA 4 " * 
ſence, in contradiſtinction to the real ſence or conſtitution | 
ances, on which this nominal eſence depends : | 


gold repreſents; e. g. a body, yellow, | 
fuſible, and fixed; but its real eſſence | 


old the e//ence of matter to conſiſt in ex- 


conſiſt in ſolidity, or impe-| 


E S S 


The ſecond ſignification of eſſence is, that whereby it de- 
notes the principal, and moſt intimate, of all the attri- 
butes of a thing; or that which agrees to every ſuch 
thing, and ſuch alone, and that always, and in ſuch 
manner, as that the mind, with all its attention, cannot 
perceive any thing prior thereto; by which, eſſence is 
diſtinguiſhed from the eſſential attributes, i. e. from ſuch 
as flow from its eſſence, or firſt attribute. Thus, the , 
ſence of the human mind is commonly ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
in the power of thinking; becauſe all its other perſec- 
tions ſeems, to pre- ſuppoſe this; but this pre-ſuppoſes 
none. And thus the powers of underſtanding, doubting, 
aſſenting, willing, &c. do all flow from the power of 
thinking; and cannot exiſt without it, though this may 
without any of them. VV | 

It muſt be*allowed, however, that the eſſential proper- 
ties of a thing do fo cloſely cohere, nay, and inhere, in 
the efence itſelf, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. Hence, what ſome urge, that, ſet- 
ting aſide all the attributes and properties of a thing, and 
what remains is its «ſince; is a mere chimera. For 
ſet aſide, e. gr. from the mind, the powers of under- 
ſtanding and willing, with the reſt of its attributes, and 

_ What will there remain to call its effence?; 

It is greatly diſputed, in the ſchools, whether the eſſences 
of created things be cternal? or, whether the e/ſences,' as 
well as the exiſtences, had their origin in time? 'The 


lutely on the free concurring will of God. 


moſt Tubtil, and balſamic part of a body, extracted from 
the reſt by means of fire. | | 3 
Of theſe there is a great variety, drawn from flowers, 
fruits, and the like, uſed on account of their agreeable 
{mells, and taſtes, by the apothecaries, perfumers, &c.. 
The principal are, Hence of roſemary z of turpentine 3 
of aniſe; of cloves; of cinnamon; and of citron. 
The eſſences commonly ſold by the perfumers, are only 
the diſtilled oils of behn, and of bitter almonds; to 
which they give the ſmell of certain flowers, or ſpices; 
as violets, jeſſamine, cinnamon, &. | | 


long-pepper, and coriander. 'The whole, being put up 
in a very cloſe veſſel, is expoſed to the ſun for ſix weeks, 
or two months, during the day-time, and in the night 
ſet near the fire. JJ; a dna cron | 
In winter they uſe the fire alone. This eſſence being ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong, is frequently uſed only to give a 
ſtrength to other weaker liquors. After the ſame man- 


The fence of odoriferous flowers, to give a fine ſmell to 
Iiquors, is drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or. lays, of the 


ing, or percolating, the whole through a ſieve, without 
ſqueezing the flowers. | : | | 
the German chemiſts ſince his time, to expreſs what is 
called ſometimes the philoſophical ſpirit of wine, or the 
ſpirit of wine of the ancients. It is not a diſtilled ſpirit 
like what we call ſpirit of wine, but approaches more to 
what Stahl has greatly recommended to the world, un- 
der the name of concentrated wine, or wine whoſe 
ſtrength has been reduced to. a ſmaller compaſs, by ſe- 
parating its aqueous part only by freezing. Stahl re- 
commends the immediately expoſing wine to the froſty 
air on this occaſion ; but the proceſs ordered by Paracel- 
ſus for the preparation of this liquor is more tedious. 
He orders that the fineſt and beſt flavoured wine be 
choſen ; that it be put into a glals, filling it up three parts 
in four; and the neck being then ſealed hermetically, it 
is to be put into horſe-dung for three months, and then 
expoſed to the froſty air for a month, after which the ice 
is to be thrown away, and the liquid part, which is the 
eſſence, preſerved. Shaw's Chemical Eſſays. ke 
ESSENDO guietum de tollonio, in Law, a writ to be quit of 


town that by charter or preſcription ought to be exempted 
from toll, where the ſame is exacted of them. Reg. 
Orig. 258. | | | 98 
ESSENI, EssENES, or Ess x ANs, an ancient ſeft among 
the Jews. OT | | 
As to the etymology of the name, critics have been much 
divided. Philo derives it from ogg, holy; Epiphanius 
from J, Fiſhai, Jeſſe, the father of David; Salmaſius 
from a city called Ea, mentioned by Joſephus; whence 
he apprehends this ſect firſt ſprung ; Godwin derives it 
from the Syriac word NON. %, which ſignifies 7 heal; 
becauſe Philo calls one branch of the Eſſines therapeutæ: 
4 U and 


r 


Cartchans hold, that the ences of things depend abſo- 


ESSENCE, in Medicine and Chemij/!ry, denotes the pureſt, 


The effences to be drank, or mixed, with liquors, are of a 
more elaborate compoſition : the molt uſual), and beſt, is 
prepared with ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, 


ner may the eſſences of ambergriſe, muſk, &c. be drawn. 


flowers, and of ſugat, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and 
leaving them to infuſe, in a cellar, for twenty-four hours; 
and, after that, as long in the ſun; and, laſtly, ſtrain- 


ESSENCE of wine, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and ſome of 


toll, and lies for citizens and burgeſſes of any city or 
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Salmaſ. Plin. exercit. in Solin. cap. 35. Serar. Trihæres. 


firſt Eſſenes we read of are mentioned in the fourth book 


tired mode of living, by reaſon of which they never 


very honeſt and ſincere, without guile or hypocriſy, they 
gave no reaſon for that reproof and cenſure, which the 


former, as to their manner of life. He aſſures us, far- 
ther, that they were Jews, by original; from which it 


In effect, the F/eni appear to have been true Pythagorean 


ment, and avoided all converſation with women, to de- 


Z Among theſe, Gale obſerves, it was, that the ' Hebrew 
_ philoſophy chiefly flouriſhed. Porphyry is very prolix in | 


(nv To ye&@® girdaaanncy, &. He repreſents them as 
deſpiſers of pleaſures, riches, glory, and delicacy ; and 
ſtrenuous retainers to continency, auſterity, ſtudy, &c. | 
He adds, they decline marriage, and adopt and educate | 


. HOES + 


and would by no means anoint themſelves with oil, ac- 


were very exact and pure, and they kept the Sabbath 


were admitted to the common table, they bound them- 


ESS 


and Serrarius enumerates at leaſt a dozen different ety- | 
mologies. Philo in Pract. Omnis probus Liber. Oper. 
p. 678. Colon. Allobr. 1613. Epiphan. Hæreſ. xix. lib. i. 


Jud. lib. iii. cap. I. p. 106. 110. edit. Trigland. 1703. 
The principal ancient writers, who give any conſider- 


able account of the Eſenes, are Joſephus, Philo, and | 


Pliny. Jof. de Bell. Jud. lib. ti. cap. 1. cap. 8. & 12. 
and Antiq. lib. cxiii. cap. 9. 13. 19. lib. xviii. cap. 1. 
& cap. 2. & alibi. Philo, ubi ſupra, & De Vita con- 
templativa, p. 688. ed. Col. Allobr. 

As to the origin of this ſect, Pliny aſſerts, without men- 
tioning his authority, that it had ſubſiſted for ſeveral 
thouſand years. The moſt probable opinion is, that this 
ſet was formed by Jewilh exiles, a little before the 
time of the Maccabees, who were forced to fly from the 
perſecution of their enemies into caves and deſerts. The 


of Maccabees, under the name of Haſdanim, and by 
Joſephus 3 both which accounts agree, that they were 


already ſettled in Judza, in the time of Jonathan, the | 
brother and ſucceflor of Judas Maccabzus, about a hun- 
dred and fifty years before Chriſt. Philo and Joſephus 


agree, that their number in Judza was about four thou- 
ſand; but Philo makes the number in Egypt much 
greater. Some have expreſſed their ſurprize, that no 
mention ſhould be made of this ſect in the New 'Teſta- 
ment. This proceeded, as ſome imagine, from their re- 


came under our Saviour's obſervation, as the Phariſees 
and Sadduces often did. Others ſuppoſe, that, being 


others very juſtly metited. Prid. Conn. vol. iii. p. 384. 
However, it has been ſuppoſed, that they are referred to 
by the apoſtle Paul in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, ch. ii. 
18, IT, 236 | | | | 
Joſephus, "king mention of the ſeveral ſects among his 
countrymen, diſtinguiſhes three; viz. the Phariſces, 
Sadducees, and Eſſeni; which laſt he prefers to the two 


£ 


ſhould appear, that St. Epiphanius was miſtaken, in 


ranking them among the Samaritans. _ | 


philoſophers, in every thing that related to their manner 
of living; for they greatly affected ſolitude and retire- 


vote themſelves more entirely to the contemplative life. 
Grotius will have the Eſſeni the fame with the ancient 


nn, Haſidim, or Haſidei; thus called, according to | 


Philo, from their ſingular piety, humility, and devotion. 


his praites of the Eſſeni: Erg4 Toarvy of E] Iran 


other people's children in the principles of religion and 
philoſophy ; they are all on a level, hold every thing in | 


common, neither buy nor ſell, &c. By long habit, they | 


arrived at ſuch a degree of patience, that Porphyry af- 
ſures us, flames and tortures had not the leaſt effect on 


them. They ſcorned to intreat their tormentors; nor ever py 
. thed a tear; but would ſmile under all their agonies, &c. | 
As to their learning, Philo Judæus, in his treatiſe, That 


every good Man is tree, tells us, that they deſpiſed lo- 


gic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of virtue; phyſics they | 


left to the ſophiſts and diſputants, as judging it to tranl- 


cend the human faculties ; and applied themſelves wholl y | 
to morality. Porph. de Abſtin. lib. iv. $ 11. ſeq. Gale, 
Philoſ. Gener. lib. i. cap. 1. H 11. | n 


Both Joſephus and Philo give a ſurpriſing account of their 
aultere way of life, which the curious reader may ſee at 
large in Prideaux's Conn. ubi ſupra. Their houſes were 
mean; their cloaths made of wool, without any dye; 
they never changed their cloaths or ſhoes, till they were 
quite worn out; their food was plain and coarſe, and 
their drink water; they neglected all bodily ornaments, 


cording to the faſhion of thoſe times. 'They lived in ſo- 
dalities, and had all their goods in common; their morals 


more ſtrictly than any of the Jews: Before any of them 


ſelves by a ſolemn oath to obſerve the rules of the ſo- 
cicty, which were very ſtrict and exemplary. 


Some have ſaid that the Eſſines, as well as the Pythago- | 


reans, prohibited oaths ; that they uſed only inanimate 

ſacrifices, and that they not only worſhipped towards the 

riſing ſun, but worthipped the ſun itſelf. But it has 
, | 


E 8 8 


been urged, that neither of theſe char RY 4 
founded; or, at leaſt, that it is difficuſe: cem to hp vg fil 
with their known veneration for the ® » TECONCII: the no 
and other inſtances of their conduct. pins of Notes be 
on his authority, have aflerted, that they wn and Other; pa 
marriage; and Pliny (lib. v. cap. 17, N Ceclingg Esst 
than juſtice, ſays, that for ſeveral chen „More i an 
this people is perpetually propagated 833 of eat wi 
born among them, fo ſruitful and prolific 5 bing en 
the repentance of others. But Joſephus inf "49 them 1 n 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 1.) that there Was Mays us (Ds Esst 
ſenes, who agreed with the others, except in be * 5 
of marriage. For they reckoned, that thoſs 5 ria ” 
marry cut off a great part from the number of, 061 get 
and that thus the whole race of mankind TK | * 5 Leak 
extinguiſhed. Accordingly they made "Meas loch 1 thi 
women, who, after three years trial, were py yr no ho 
bear children, and never cohabited with lian. it m 
were known to be with child; conſultine the te my 
tion of their ſpecies, and not their own 15 bi ek 1 
this buſineſs. | | Sratineaton u 15 
With reſpect to the religious opinions of the here. » 1 
believed the exiſtence of angels, the immortithr .c 5 
ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards and pünilhmen 1 A 
denied the reſurrection of the body. They mijn... 110 
that fate governs all things, and that nothins ange be 
man but by its appointment, e OOTY © 
The Elſeni ſeem to have been, among the Jews, whiz d. 1800 
moſt retired and auſtere monks are, or were, Ar the m. 
Chriſtians; which was what gave them their denen. to 
tion of ISM agty7dly Jewiſh aſcetics, 7 ne 
Many catholic writers have even deduced the origin of pi 


E 


monks from them; building, principally, on what Phil E08! 
relates of them, who divides them into two branches, or 


to 
ſects; the one who married, and the other who lived in ju 
celibacy. W 8 to 
Joſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe tuo th 
ſorts of Hſſeni. Serrarius, who has wrote very amply on £55 
the ſubject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes cf . be 
ſeni. The firit are thoſe whom he calls Practici, and * or 
lived in community; the ſecond, thoſe called Theres, be 
who lived in ſolitude, and led a life of pure contempb- T 
tion. He adds, that Joſephus only makes mention of = 
the firft ; omitting the contemplative kind, whom Phil ff 
calls Therapeute, and who were principally found in 1 
Egypt. See THERAPEUTAZ, 1 : be 
Euſebius holds, that the Eſſeni, called Theropenta, were 1 
real Chriſtians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, who i 10 
embraced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the contrary, KT 
maintains, that theſe Therapeutæ were no Chriſtians, but 1 
real Ejjeni,, who made profeſſion of Judaiſm: howerer, =; 
he allows of the two kinds of Eſſeni above mentionel. r. 
But Valeſius, in his notes on Euſebius, abſolutely rejzts v 
any ſuch diſtinction: he denies, that the Therapeute were t 
any real Eſeni; and that chiefly on the authority 0: Ess 
Philo himſelf, who never calls them Een, and wi t 
places the Eſſeni in Judæa and Paleſtine; whereas the n 
Therapeute were ſpread throughout Greece, Fovpt, and 0 
Other countries. | 2 2 1 
Some traces of the Lſſenes are found under the emperet a 
Trajan, and under Juſtinian; but they were much dege- . 
nerated from their primitive purity both of doctrine and Es: 
manners; and the fe& about that time became extinct « 
Though the Therapeute, as well as the Efſenes, we 
ſtrictly Jews, and not Chriſtians, it is not 1mpoſitl, 1 
that ſome of them, becoming Chriſtians, might fil 2. a 
fect their former recluſe way of living; and being 1. | 
| tated by others, lay the foundation of monkery analy | 
Chriſtians. . | e RY F 
SSENTIA 4ulcis, in Chemiftry, a name given by Kune = 
and ſome others of the German authors, to a menu 8 
of which they relate wonderful effects; but the 1 
ration of which ſeems hitherto a ſecret. They i 
menſtruum has nothing acid or corroſive in l, _ 1 o 
approaches to the nature of ſpirit of wine, 151 n my 
capable of diſſolving the moſt denſe metals, ans 0h 
verting any of them into a pure white falt, 1 
all their virtues, but nothing of that vitriolic or ak 
which they have when prepared 1n the commer Eh 1 
ſalts of mercury and of gold thus — —.. leples : 
praiſes beſtowed on them, and are ſaid to cut a with id 
the venereal diſeaſe, and many other diſtempe Mend } 


ESSENTIAL, ſomething that is neceſſary 


1. alis 
out any violence or danger. Kunkel, De 
See METAL. | | to conflitute ? 
; ature 00 
thing, or that has ſuch a connexion Tm 3 wn her 
reaſon of a thing, that it is found, or WPP 
ever the thing itſelf is. Locke bas le 
2 a f ene 
Thus, it is eſential to God to be juſt. * che Cure 
boured to overturn that great principle 0 
that thinking is Hential to the ſoul. 


arts cid. 
The heart, brain, and ſpinal marrow, ate P 


wy 


ſed eſſential to life, or without which life can- 
ſoppon we have inſtances, hiſtory, of children 
Land, and alive, without almoſt any of thoſe 
zee BRAIN, &c. 0 4 
7 are ſuch as are really contained in a plant, 
bunt Jrawn from it, by diſtillation, in an alembic, 
with water: 
tic oils, 
out water. See OILS. 


g robert 
Partie rected with, the nature and eſſence of any 
an 


ping, ſo as to be inſeparable from it; in diſtinQion from 

thing; 
accidental. 56 a 

Lsskv TIA l falls, are thoſe prepared from decoctions, of 
* ſe which are found cryſtallized in the juices or infu- 
_ of plants 3 in contradiſtinction to thoſe made by 
1 | 


incineration. See SALT. 
EsskxTIAL Fever, 


N and SAR E, in Medicine, are little puſhes 
* heals, ſomewhat red and hard, which quickly in- 

ſect the whole body with a violent itching, as if one 
if th were ſtung with bees, waſps, flies, or nettles ; and there- 
2 ky per) leave the ſkin as ſmooth and well-coloured as | 
rn l | before. It differs from an eprnyc7rs in this, that an epi- 
; mii ſweats out matter, but an effere does not. 
FSSES, in Military Language, are fixed to draught chains, 
made in the form of an 8; one end of which is faſtened 
to the chain, and the other to hook to the horſe's har- 
neſles, or to a ſtaple; they ſerve like wiſe to lengthen and 
rin of piece chains together. „ Ee 5 
Phily ESSLISORS, in Low, perſons appointed by a court of law, 
{0 whom 2 writ of venire facias is directed, to impanel a 
jury, on challenge to the ſheriff and coroners. They are 


at the 
Np the 
Ml. 


les, or 
vedin 


ſe two the jurors names. 15 Edw. IV. 24. pl. 4. Et) 

ply On ESSOIGN, or Ess01w, in Law, an excuſe for him who, 

of Fl. being ſummoned to appear and anſwer to an aCtion real, 
J 


reti, becauſe of ſome legitimate hindrance. 
| The word is formed of the French oi 
that from the barbarous Latin eſſonia, or exonia, which 
ſgn:hes the ſame. 1 5 „ 
The cauſes that ſerve to in, are diverſe; yet they may 
be reduced to five heads. The firſt is, /in de ultra mare, 
were when the party is beyond ſea; the ſecond, de Terra Sancta, 
10 ſ1ad when on an expedition in the Holy Land; the third, de malo 
veniendi, when he is infirm of body, and cannot come; which 
zs alſo called the common eſſoin; the fourth, in de malo 
left, when the defendant is fick a«bed; the fifth, de ſervito 
rei, when he is in the king's ſervice. Horn mentions ſe- 
veral other ins touching the ſervice of the king celeſ- 
A | | „5 
Es8016N gay of term, is the firſt day of that term, when 
the court ſits to take eſoigns, or excuſes, for ſuch as do 
not appear according to the ſummons of the writ. But 
the perſon ſummoned hath three days grace beyond the | 
return of the writ, in which to make his appearance; 
and if he appears on the fourth day incluſive, the quarto 
die poſt, it is ſufficient. e F | 
Esso de malo villæ, in Law, is when the defendant is in 
court the firſt day, but gone without pleading; and be- 
ing afterwards ſurpriſed with ſickneſs, &c. cannot at- 
tend, but ſends two M iners, who openly proteſt in court 
that he is detained by ſickneſs in ſuch a village, that he 
cannot come p19 lucrari & pro perdere; and this will be 
admitted: for it lieth on the plaintiff to prove, Whether 
[ the eſvign is true or not. FCC een tho 
E330IGNS, cer of the, See CLERK. 
: LSSORANT, from the French eſſorer, to air, in order to 
* ory, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a bird ſtanding 
ot _ the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had 
( of po Vet, and were drying itſelf. | 
a £51 ABLISHMENT of dower, in Law, is the aſſurance 
* nl ſettlement of dower, made to the wife by the huſ- 
ne on marriage; and aſſignment of dower, ſignifies the 


mon, ſetting it out by t 5 

_ fab? y the heir afterwards, according to the 
oreit |  BTACHE is uſed 
ple ſtank of ſt 
Witte 


Metal 


| 


q 


one and timber. 
Sce STANDARD. 


lands, or tenements, 


. JR” ; prion | 

18 0 Pg divers ways, Viz, by deſcent from a 

e lon, &c. conveyance, or | 

* to another l yance, or grant, from one 
pl ce-ſimple f 

5 [2- , 81 


tute ! 
re 20d 
wheres 


he largeſt ate that can be in law, 1 


to return the writ in their own names, with a panel of 


in our Ol Writers, for a bridge or | 


uin Law, the title, or intereſt, a man hath in| 


by gift or purchaſe, deed, or will; and | 


4 


9ST 


E/tate likewiſe is either ſimple or conditional. See Fer- 
ſimple, and FE E-tail. | 

The word gate generally, in deeds and grants, compre- 
hends the whole, in which the party hath an intereſt or 
property; and will paſs the ſame. 3 Mod. 46. Sce 
FEE, and TAIL. 


they are thus called, in contradiſtinction to ESTATE, additiens of. See ADDITION. 

ils. which are raiſed by a naked fire, ESTATE, baſe, See Bas. 
# ESTATE, que. See QUE eſtate. | | 2 
ies, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, EsTATE, or ſimply STATE, denotes alſo the empire, king- 


dom, provinces, or extent of lands, under the govern— 
ment of any ſovereign. | 
The 2/tates of the grand ſeigmor, of the king of Spain, &c. 
are very extenſive ; thoſe of the king of France are com- 
pact, and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a 
great number of petty ates. We ſay, miniſters of 
e/late, ſecretaries of ſtate, c. 


Form, Made, Part, Perfection. See the ESTATE, or STATF, is alſo generally applied in the ſame 


ſenſe with claſs or order: thus, the lay part of his ma- 

jeſty's ſubjects, or ſuch of the people as are not compre- 
hended under the denomination of CLERGY, may be di- 
vided into three diſtinct fates, or /tates, the crvir, the 
MARITIME, and the MILITARY. 


the nettle-raſh ; yet they vaniſh after a little ESTATE is more particularly applied to the ſeveral ranks, 


or claſſes, of a people aſſembled together, for concerting 
meaſures, reforming public abuſes, or compoſing the 
diſturbances of a ſtate. | | e 
In England, the three Hates, viz. king, lords, and com- 
mons, meet ordinarily in parliament. In France, the 
eſtates conſiſt of the churchmen, the nobility, and the 
people, or third ate. Some will have theſe aſſemblies 
of eſtates to be a very ancient conſtitution: all we know 
is, that there were general afſemblies held, among the 
Gauls, before Cæſar's conqueſt ; but then the people, or 
third ate, had no ſhare in them. Under the firſt and 
ſecond race of the French kings, there were alſo ſolemn 
convocations, called parliaments ; but the great lords of the 
realm were the only perſons that were called to them. 
See PARLIAMENT. | CT 


d who or to perform ſuit to a court baron, &c. cannot attend, | - 7 ! IN STATEs Gen 1 
1, or exoine; and ESTERLING, or EAST ERLIN G. See SrERLING. | 
ESTETE”, in Heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a 


beaſt whoſe head has been, as it were, torn off by force; 
and, conſequently, the neck left rough and rugged ; in 
conttadiſtinction to it, or decapite, where the neck is 
left ſmooth; as if the head had been cut of  _ 
ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; deno- 
minated from a celebrated Jewith captive of that name, 
in Perſia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Aha- 


by others Xerxes, but probably Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
though Jacob. Capellus makes him to be Ochus, called 
in Perſia Achaſeh-Veroſh), and the throne of Perſia ; and 
who, in that quality, faved her countrymen, the Jews, 


from the death to which Ahaſuerus had doomed them, 


by the counſels of his favourite Haman ; the hiſtory of 
which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the book of 
Baer. e | | 
Epiphanius, St. Auguſtine, and Ifidore, attribute it to 
Ezra; but Euſebius will have it to be of a later date. 
Some aſcribe it to Joachim, high-prieſt of the Jews, and 
grandſon of Joſedek ; others will have it compoſed by an 


wrote letters, informing them of what happened. Eſth. 
iK. 29. | . * | 
But the generality of interpreters, Hebrew, Greek, La- 
tin, &c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf; Elias 
Levita, in his Ma. Hamum, pref. 3. mentions this opi- 
nion as unqueſtionable. 3 
It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, chap. ix. ver. 20. 
where it is ſaid, that Mordecai wrote theſe things, and {ent 
letters unto all the Jews, that were in all the provinces, &c. 
It is alſo ſuppoſed, that queen £/ther herſelf might have 
ſome ſhare therein; it being expreſſed, in the ſame chap- 
ter, ver. 29. that Eber and Mordecai, wrote a ſecond 
letter, by the king's authority, to ordain the folemnizing 
| a yearly feaſt, called purim, that is, day of lots, in com- 
memoration of the Jews being delivered from the lots, 
or ſortes, whereby they had been condemned. = 


apocryphal ; others contend for its being. canonical, as 
far as chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive; and all the reſt deute- 
rocanonical. Of this ſentiment are, St. Jerome, De 
Lyra, Dionyſius the. Carthuſian, Cajetan, and others. 
'The council of Trent turned the ſcale for its being ca- 
nonical throughout; ſo that the matter is determined for 
the Catholic countries. 


elan E ä ä 
| mM x arc a of lands, &c. or perſonal, of goods and 
dim 0 } etherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into frecholds that de- 


admit it as far as the third verſe of the tenth chapter; 


| cend t ; 12 | 
ny o the heir, and chattels, which go to the executors, 


_ 


among 


ſuerus (ſuppoſed by ſome to have been Darius Hyſtaſpes, 


The critics are divided about the author of this book St. | 


aflembly, or ſynagogue, of the Jews, to whom Mordecai _ 


Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or 


But the proteſtants retain the old opinion, and only 


| the reſt, to the end of the ſixteenth chapter, is thrown | 
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among the apocryphal books. Sce DEUTEROCANONI- | within the year to another lordſhip, le g. need 
CAL, and APOCRYPHAL. | retake it. An ray muſt be 555 the ſirſt lord can; ik 
ESTLAA, Ferarz, in Antiquity, ſolemn ſacrifices to Velta, | and without labour, till it is . and kept, ununre hal, 
called in Greek e812, of which it was unlawful to carry | time expires. eclaimed, or the imd alter 
any away, or communicate any part to any beſides the  ESTREA'T, Eatradtum, in Law, is vie 25 oy 
worſhippers. Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. Or duplicate, of ſome origi *y uled for the true e übe 
tom. i. p. 396 . original writing, eſpe. n 2, heate 
Ps. 399»: amercem eſpeciun,.*? 
ESTIATORES 8 ents, or penalties, fet down in 1b. Le of e 
; ES, E512Topsg, among the Athenians, perſons court, to be levied by the baili7 n the. alt of; 0 q 
appointed by lot to provide an entertainment tor the | every offender. cr Ader Officer, wy 5 
whole tribe. Beſides thoſe appointed by lot to this office, ESTREATS, clerk of the. See CLIRE = * e 
others voluntarily undertook it to ingratiate themſelves, ES TREPEMENT, in Law, an j 3 wy 
Potter, Archæol. Grac. lib. 1 7 land b e bo rerichin * be ge 
18 TINI 7 W e ib. i. cap. 15. tom. 1. p. 86. ot land barren, by continual plowin er makin: 0 28 
- any ws. 5 Natural Hiſtory, a name by which fome | out due manuring, reſt, and r 1 85 "Wh with mode 
call the Hharmeſion. The word js derived f : uſhandry 7 
N f | ed from the Frenc us et 
ESTIVAL occident. See OccibERN Tr. or the Latin extirpare, to roles iroier, to nan. 25 
ESTIVAL orient. See ORIENT. ESTREPEMENT is alfo uſed for: ts b 
EsTIvAL ſolſtice. 8 A 8 525 : 8 or any waſte, or ſn; | fine f 
ESTO \ See STIVAL, and OLSTICE. b the tenant for life, upon lands, or 8 poil, madt, late 
My ILE“. A Croſs EsTOILE” is a {tar with only four | Judice of him in reverfion ; as the 5 to the pre. Eten 
long rays, in manner of a crols ; and, accordingly, broad [| or lopping them farther than the las 55 e diſco 
in the center, and terminating in ſharp points. ESTREPEMENT is allo a writ w ich K 8 8 ſhou! 
ES'TOPPEL, formed of the French e/touper, oppilare, objii-| one; when a man having an 3 15 in two caſes: the Whe 
Prey to flop, or block up, in Law, an impediment, or bar, medon, writ of right, or the xe 3 45.4 1Ofs with 
of action, ariſing from a man's own act, or deed; againſt | tenant from making waſte during Y 955 to inhibit the beau 
| which a man is forbidden, by law, to ſpeak, though it 1 he other is for the Gemandanie. þ 1 5 1 ſmok 
be to ſay the truth. See BAR. cover ſeiſin of the land in gueſft u an eam th ther 
ö A 8 2 * On; ql bhefrre ; 
Goddard defines an eſtoppel to be, any bar, or hindrance, tion, for fear of waſte to be made ary before exccy. grow 
to one to plead the truth; and extends it not only to the ſeſſion, ſues out this writ e ror eee form 
impe be ES . e ; | 5 
oy roms ahtyÞ> his own act, but by another's alſo. | ESULA, in Botany, a name given by many author; wr pear 
5 3 ree sr! eſloppel; viz. matter of record, of the ſmall ſpecies of sPURGE. Y authors to one Larg 
by matter in writing, and by matter in pais EsULA rara, in Beta £ | 
| 8 0 , 7 | bp any, a name given by Tl: room 
ESTO VERS, in Law, is uſed, by Bracton, for that ſuſte- | and ſeveral other authors, to Poe Alen, Baukine {ide 
nance which a man, committed for felony, is to have alypum, but properly a ſpecies of do P 15 : "_ by lome black 
out of his lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, guiſhed by Mr. Tournefort by th , ee cand 
during impriſonment. 5 11 V a ee e Hanne Of, pen mb h 
Int | nt. |  rumum Venetum ſalicts folio flore purpures, c 9 the 1 
In ſtat. 6 Edw. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat, or | flowered ſea dog's bane cf Venice END the purple- be m 
cloaths. In ſome manors, the tenants have common of leaves. See DoG's Bane. 2; F000. vant grins 
3 1s, neceſſary botes, or allowances, out of ESULz radix, in the Materia Medica the A ; cart 
1 e lord's wood: in which laſt ſenſe, e/fovers compre- of a plant of the ſpurge kind, ä 1 51 ing 
3 houſe-bote, haz bote, and pleto-lete; to that if a man; eine. The root conſiſting of a cortical int pe Sn inc 
have in his grant theſe general words, de rat:onabili glo- ner flicky one, the bark only is uſed; and HH - 1 yarn 
: _ in boſets, &c. he may thereby claim all three. choſen as is new dried, and of a reddiſh wy oulabe then 
4 7/tovers is alſo uſed for AL IMON Y, which, if the huſ- and within, and ſuch as when held in the _ without the « 
band refuſes to pay, there is, beſides the ordinary 8 i let : in the mouth. affords *g 
7 o pay, is, beſides the ordinary proceſs a very difagreeable taſte, with very great acrimony. It 1 
| l G Ager ape a writ at common law, de effoverns | | is a very violent purge, and has been ſaid to Vin ra 
ES T RA & 8 recover it. | Te formed cures in dropſical caſes, when more = 05 ab 
1 1 r e Manege, ſignifies a horſe that is light bo- dicines have proved ineffeQual. It is a ol wet 1 
ag 5 -bellied, thin-flanked, and narrow-cheſted. See macerate it a day or two in vinegar before it is uſed l bel 
| E. | | . J he plant which produces it, 1 . 2 
: — * +» : ; 8 the U Tit 7 
| wag > a French term, literally ſignifying a public rum of Mr. Ray * is cultivated by 255 3 3 8 
Pe 5 » 9 Hence the military phraſe, battre in their gardens. 55 OE. SE ps 
eftrade | ; b | ge | 5 drat 
org » to beat the eftrade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or | ESURINE ſalis, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a ſretti | 
as emen, to get intelligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of | eating, or corroding nature; which chief Rk 4m 4 
. 3 | un | 
- © EET, and inform the general of every thing likely to | places near the fea-lide, and "where a war n if r 
fall in the way. An army never marches, without ſend- ſea- coal is burnt; as appea | n 2 
; 1 , ut | oal is burnt; as appears, from the ſpeedy ruſting ot 
ing batteurs d'eſtrade on every ſide. 88 iron in luer 8 P ) e ſpeedy ruſting oz Cl 
The word is for: i | TIE 1 | | rub] 
3 NN of ae Italian frada, fret, or road; | ESUS, in Mythalegy, a deity among the Gauls, to which blac 
Some gerirs . f from the Fan flrata, a paved ſtreet. | they ſacrificed after victory whatſoever came alive into one 
_ REN of 8 Mradiots, who were cavaliers anci- | their poſſeſſion. They ſometimes ſprinkled the altars of Toy 
3 2 110 in beating the rad. this deity with the blood of their women and children. plat 
| E is alſo uſed for a little elevation on the floor of a | ETAPPE, in V. | f 8 
room, frequently e : e „in Mar, an allowance of proviſions and fo- eras 
for 8 55 . with an ALCOVE, or rail, rage, made to the ſoldiers, upon march through a king- prot 
ade 11 Fo Ws „ 3-69 as in Turky, dom, or province, to or from winter- quarters. 5 
— 6. Aion | inc carpets, for receiving viſitors of | gy OT eee with the country, or territorr, Ca 
=D - ATT, 5 | Ee or ſurniſhing the troops in their march, is called 4%. be 
eee ESTRANGELUs, in the Syriac Crammar. pier. e | + EM on 
| gfe a is a particular ſpecies, or form, of | EVCH. Sec EDppign: 5 | pol 
riac letters; ſervin; juſcule ! i | : e 5 | 5 
dee 8 ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that ee among Farmers, the third crop of corn upcn of 
. | | | FL and newly brok Di, Ru yy anc 
Abraham Fcchelle | | e eee ie i 
33 e takes the e/fr angel character for the | ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper; wherein ane 
ue, ancien aldee character; and it is certain, the the lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead 21 it] Ct lin 
Abvſt ene * ain; | „or {trokes, inſtead of being cut with à to 
10 7 p. 0 aper, Way Chaldeans, {till occa-| graver, are eat with aqua fortis | be 
_honally uſe the range ; . OR | hs 3 ; ; | 8 
ae his A g N if WY —F credit Hot- | Hfching was invented about forty or fiſty years aſter Ex- ed 
bo 6% ur. Philol. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, GRAVING on copper, properly fo called, probably by an, 
EgTRAF ABF in ehe 5 an eflrangel alphabet. Albert Durer and Lucas. It has ſeveral advantages pe- the 
r mY abe N b pa 18 ne defence of a horſe culiar to itſelf, and which renders it, on ſome accounts an 
nh Kala 1 8. get 11 of his rider, riſes preferable to engraving : as, that it is done with greater tw 
ks toc W b I FO fore-hand is yer im the air, eaſe and expedition ; that it requires fewer inſtruments; his 
lis bead ig b Fe No 13 ſtriking higher than and even that it repreſents divers kinds of ſubjects better an 
as before; : | : 
n eh * E. uring this countertime goes and more agreeably to nature, as landſchapes, TW 
ESIRA T. or Sr Ax. rj | | grounds, and all fmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 9 
e Fg 3 . 20 es any tame beaſt, as ſheep, buildings, &c. The inſtruments employed in etching are ne 
8 , and horſes, or ſwans, ſound within a lord-| needles, ſtifts, oil-ſtones, ſcrapers, and bruſh pencils 20 
ip, and not owned by any man; in which cafe bein Th dl ; d on ſticks ot 
cried, according to law, in the cl h ; 5 e necdles are of the common kind, imd pon ON 
Nene rs 8 * 05 n the church, and two market-| about fix inches long; and the artiſt ſhould be prove f 
ihn 3 - 5 1 hp claimed by the owner, | with ſeveral of various ſizes and ſharpneſs. The ſtiſt is N 
4 - - 47 . . © | 
er . Foy Bong eg eee the lord's of the} a needle, the point of which is blunted and peine : 
8 I over claims it within the that it may glide freely over the paper, without ſcratch- 
33 oy, e mult pay the charges of finding, keep-] ing or cutting it: this is uſed for calking and overtracns : 
BY ee Cs them; and he may ſeize it, with-| the deſign on the varniſh. The oil-ſtones are Ve : 
arks ; MY a 8 8 | 
may be 5, Mr ee of 2 his property, which] known; with reſpect to which it may be remarsc 1585 
| rial, if conteſted. If the beaſt ſtray | they ſhould be ſo ſoft, as not to take too {aſt hold ah 0 
| needlles 
| 2 
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tender fair ſtrokes, and t 


E T C 


Yes, but to give a keen, ſmooth edge. See SCRAPFR. 
nee es; 


1 ſhould be large and ſoft, of camel's 
The bru 3 cleaning he ſurface of the varnith 
uh f en raving, and for other purpoſes. 
alter t doch of etching is thus: the plate, being well po- 
e met Cor Pkg- plates) is put upon a chafing-diſh, and 
ied ( the ſire; or, if ſmall, is held with a hand- 
| be polilned fide being upwards, and heated with 
rice, t ar paper burning under it; when hot, it is 
he wy with ſoft varniſh (ſuch as is deſcribed in the 
un (ibis article) wrapped up in taffety, which ſhould 
ſeque i aſſed from one ſide to the other in a right line, 
be gent Um ſeveral rows, till the plate is every where 
* 5. corered; then with a cotton ball, tied up in 


2 erery part of the plate be beat gently, while 
bl 


the varni 


fine grain, 


late is taken from the fire, till it attains a harder con- 
pl 


GE. ine; but the uſe of the ball ſhould be 
Hs fee the varniſh is quite cold, leſt it 
ſhould be made to riſe from the plate. 

When the plate is thus uniformly and thinly covered 
dich the varniſh, it muſt be blackened by a piece of flam- 
beau or of a large wax-candle, which affords a copious 


ſmoke ; two, or even four ſuch candles are uſed toge- f- 


the ſake of diſpatch, that the varniſh may not 
i during the operation, which ſhould be per- 
formed, if poſſible, at one heating of the plate, for re- 


dezted melting of the varniſh does it much damage. | 


lates may be ſuſpended from the cieling of a 
— by four eds and 3 rings, with the varniſhed 
de downwards, for the greater convenience of being 
blackened. Care ſhould be taken that the flambeau or 
candles be kept at a proper iſtance from the plate, that 
the wick may not touch the varniſh. 'The varniſh may 


he made white, if that colour is preferred to black, by 


grinding white lead in water, and putting it into a glazed 


earthen diſh with a little good glue diſſolved, and melt- | 


ing the whole together. This mixture 1s ſpread with a 


| bruſh or pencil of hog's hair thinly and evenly on the | 
varniſh laid on the plate and ſmoothed. The colour is 
then left to dry; if it fixes with difficulty on the varniſh, | 


the compoſition ſhould be, mixed with a drop or two of 
ox-pall, On this ground, thus prepared, the back of the 


delien or c raught is laid. When this is done, the de- 


ſen remains to be calked, or transferred upon the plate, 
which is more eaſily effected than in the common grav- 
ing; for the back of the deſign having been before rub- 
bed over with red chalk, or flake-white, or, when the 


varniſh is whitened, with powdered black-lead, nothing 


remains but to trace oyer all the lines and ſtrokes of the 
draught with a needle or point; which, preſling the 
paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions the wax 


thereon to lay hold of the chalk, and ſo bring off the 


marks of the ſeveral lines, ſo as at length to ſhew a copy 
of the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. Inſtead of 
rubbing the back of the deſign with the red chalk or 
black lead, it may be proper in ſome caſes to ſpread the 
one or the other upon a piece of very thin paper of the 
exact ſize of the drawing, which ſhould be laid on the 
plate with the daubed fide towards the varniſh under the 
drawing. The draught being thus calked, the artiſt 
proceeds to draw the ſeveral lines and contours with 


a point through the ground upon the copper. See | 


Calouing. When a picture or drawing is deſigned to 
be engrayen on the ſame ſize, and turned the fame way 


on the plate, ſo that the print will be turned to the op- 


3 or contrary {ide to that of the original, a thin piece 
paper varmihed with the Venetian varniſh very dry 


and tranſparent, or thin fan-paper oiled with linſeed-oil, q 
and perfectly dry, mult be fixed to it: on this paper the 
al, which will appear through it, muſt | 


lines of the origin 


| marked with a common etching point on the varniſh- 
ol uot and with a black-lead pencil on the oiled paper, 
de eee upon the varniſh, by reddening 
een thin paper, not oiled but reddened, be- 
ion P oiled paper and the varniſhed plate. 'To finiſh 
= ; the artiſt makes uſe of points of various ſizes, 
nl es on them, ſometimes more ſtrongly, and 
he . more lightly, as the ſeveral parts of the 
r. require a greater or leſs ſtrength or bold- 
eme of the points being as fine as needles for the 

| he remoter fainter objects; and 
big as bodkins, ſometimes made with 
the deeper ſhadows and the figures in 
work, Theſe oval-pointed needles have 
mmi he ſeveral artiſts in working on the ſoft 
cose u Ve uſeful only in engraving architecture: 
o Are accuſtomed to the uſe of them may make 


the f 
ch See Aalen as well as the larger ſtrokes, and 
Vol. II. N. f Tool any other inſtrument, by fur- 


» 


others again ag 
oral points, for 
ine front of the 
cen rejected by 


qq is in a fluid ſtate; and, in order to give it a 
continue to beat it with the ball, after the 


paper with red chalk, or by interpoſing | 


rowing it more or leſs, according to the magnitude bf 
the intended ſtrokes. Some engravers uſe needles that 
do not cut at all, nor make any perceptible impreſſion 
on the copper. Care ſhould be taken to preſerve the 
ſoft varniſh on the plate, for which artiſts have various 
contriyances. The moſt eaſy way is to lay the plate on a 
table in form of a deſk, and to covet that part of the var- 
nith which allows of being covered in the engraving with 
a ſoft napkin of diaper or damaſk, folded evenly in four 


doubles, or with a piece of ſheep-ſkin dreſſed in oil; hav- 
ing the ſoft ſide turned towards the varniſh ; or with a 


board called a bridge, ſuſpended at the ends by two 


pieces of wood about one-fourth of an inch thick, juſt ſo 
as to let the plate lie freely under it. After all, if the 
varniſh ſhould be injured, the injury may be repaired by 


taking turpentine varniſh; and having tempered it with 


a little Jamp-black, covering, by means of a ſmall pencil, 
the ſcratches, flaws, or falſe ſtrokes, with the mixture. 
The plates, thus repaired, may be equally well engraved 
upon with others, and therefore this modern inventicn 
is extremely uſeful. Ihe ſame compoſition may alſo be 
applied to thoſe flaws occaſioned by the ſcaling of the 
varniſh, which ſometimes happens in the operation. 

Things being thus prepared, a rim or border of wax, 
compoſed of four parts of common bees wax and one part 
of Burgundy pitch melted together, is raiſed round the 
circumference of the plate covered with the varniſh, and 
aqua fortis poured on, which is kept by the ſaid border 
from running. off at the edges. The ground being im- 
penetrable to that corroſive water, the plate is defended 
from it every where but in the lines or hatches cut 
through it with the points, which lying open, the wa- 
ter paſſes through them to the copper and eats into it to 
the depth required; and when this is done it is poured 
off. Of etching grounds there are two kinds, the one ſoft 
and the other hard: the latter was formerly much uſed, 
being better accommodated to the intention of imitating 
the engraving with the tool; but the former has now 


wholly ſuperſeded the uſe of the other, as it gives a 
power of expreſſion incompatible with the greater in- 
flexibility of the hard varniſh that confines the lines and 


hatches to ſuch a ſameneſs and regularity as give a ſtiff- 


neſs of manner and coldneſs of effect to the work. 
There are various directions for preparing the ſoſt var- 
niſh, Le Boſſe recommends the following : take of vir- 
gins wax, very white and clean, and of grains of maſtic, 
very clear and pure, each one ounce; and of calcined 


aſphaltum, half an ounce; grind the maſtic and aſ- 
phaltum ſeparately, very ſmall, and melt the wax over 
the fire in an earthen pot well glazed. When the wax 
is thoroughly melted, and very hot, ſprinkle the maſtic 


into it gradually that it may melt, and ſtir the mixture 


that the ingredients may incorporate. Then ſprinkle the 
aſphaltum into the mixture, ſlirring the whole compoſition 
over the fire till the aſphaltum be entirely melted : take 
the pot from the fire, and let the mixture cool; and 
pour the varniſh into clean water, and by working it 
with the hand, form it into a roll of about an inch in 


diameter, or into ſmall balls, which may be wrapt up in 
taffety and kept for uſe. Ihe quantity of wax thould be 
increaſed in winter. LEED 


The following ſoft varniſh is uſed by many of the en- 
gravers at Paris: take of virgin's wax, and aſphaltum of 


each one ounce ; half an ounce of black pitch, and a 


quarter of an ounce of Burgundy pitch: the aſphaltum 


muſt be pounded in a mortar, and the wax melted over 


a ſlow fire in a pot of glazed earthen ware, and the reſt 


of the ingredients added by little and little, ſtirring the 


mixture, till the whole be well melted and incorporated. 


Then throw the whole maſs into a veſſel of clean water, 


and proceed as before. The following preparation has 
been well approved: take of virgin's wax two ounces 


and a half; of Burgundy pitch, three ounces; of reſin, 
balf an ounce; of aſphaltum, two ounces; and of tur- 
pentine, one pennyworth : the proceſs of making it is 


the ſame as the former. el nent | 

Rembrandt prepared a white varniſh to be laid over a 
thin coat of any of rhe other kinds in the following man- 
ner; take of virgin's wax, one ounce; of raſtic, half 
an ounce ; of calcined aſphaltum, or of amber, half an 


. ounce : pound the maſtic and aſphaltum ſeparately in a 


mortar; and having melted the wax in a'new earthen 


pot well glazed, ſprinkle them into it gradually, and ſtir 
the mixture, till the whole be incorporated. Pour the 


melted maſs into clean water, and form it into a ball for 
uſe. When this varniſh is uſed, the plate ſhould not be 
too much heated; the fir{t coat of varniſh ſhould be laid 
very thin; and inſtead of blackening the varniſh with 
ſmoak, take a piece of flake white, and having ground 


it fine and tempered it with gum water, lay a thin coat 


of it with a pencil over the plate when it is quite cold. 
In this way Rembrandt varniſhed his plates; 
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There are alſo two kinds of aqua fortis; the one white, | 
which is only ufed with the ſoft ground, and applied as 
above directed: this is ſpicit of nitre, ſach as is uſed by 
the reſiners, except that it is not purified with ſilver. 
It may be prepared thus: take of the white Kind of crude 
nitre, or of refined ſalt-petre, twenty-four pounds; put 
it into a retort, and add twelve pounds of oil of vitriol : 
place the retort in a ſtrong fand heat, and Jute on to the 
retort a large receiver, containing about a gallon of wa- 
ter: diſtil over all that will rife with a heat gradually in- 
ereaſing; when the whole is cold, take off the receiver, 
and pour the aqua fortis into a bottle, and ſecure it with 
a glaſs ſtopper. This ſpirit of nitre is bought ready pre- 
pared of the chemiſts for four ſhillings a pound, and 
mult be lowered with water; about one partof nitre to 
four or five parts of water is in general the proper mix- 
ture; but the nature of the work will indicate how 
much ſtronger or weaker it ſhould be. The green aqua 


fortis is not at all in uſe. It is to be obſerved that the 


aqua fortis muſt not continue equally long on all the parts 
of the deſign; the remote parts muſt be bitten more 
ſlightly than thoſe which are nearer to the view. lo 
manage this they have a compolition, which Le Boſſe 
directs to be made thus: oil-olive is heated in a varnith- 
ed earthen- ware pot, and the tallow of a candle is added 
to it; and the proportion of oil and tallow is adjuſted by 
trying the mixture, and dropping it on any hard and 
cold ſubſtance till the drops are found to be moderately 
fixed and firm. It ſhould then be well boiled for an 
hour, till the mixture acquires a reddiſh colour. The 
following mixture is recommended by M. Cochin as a 
fubſtitute for the oil and tallow, which is never uſed. 
now : take equal parts of wax and turpentine, as much 
_ olive-o1l as both of them together, with the fame quan- 
tity of hogs lard : melt the whole in an earthen vellel, 


:ixing the ingredients, and leave them to boil for ſome | 


time till they are well incorporated. With this compo- 
ſition, or with the turpentine varniſh and lamp-black 
mentioned before, they cover the parts that are to be 
bitten no farther. The conduct of the aqua fortis is 
one of the principal concerns in the whole art, and that 
on which the effect of the whole very much depends. 
The operator is alſo to be very attentive to the ground, 
that it do not fail or give way in any part to the water; 
and where it does, to ſtop vp the place with the above 
compoſition. Laſtly, let it be remembered, that when- 
ever the aqua fort is taken off, fair water muſt be poured 
upon the plate; and it ſhould be dried with a very gentle 


beat, ſo as not to melt the varniſh. The aqua fortis may | 


he applied as often as neceſſary, with this precaution. 
When the aqua fortis has done its part, the ground 1s 
taken off, by warming the plate at the fire, and remoy- 
ing the border of wax; it is then more heated till the 
compoſition and varmiſh melt, and wiped well with a 


ciean linen cloth, and rubbed in every part with oll of | | 


olives. When the varnith is taken off, pour upon it a 
Imall quantity of olive-oil, rubbing the oil ſtrongly over 
every part of it, and clean the plate with a freth linen 


cloth: after which, nothing remains but for the artitt | 


to examine the work with his graver in his hand, to 
touch it up, and heighten it where the aqua fortis, &c. 
has miſled. The editor is indebted for the inſpection 
and correction of this article to the ingenious artiſt 
who executes the plates for this Dictionary. For the 
laws relating to etching, ſce ENGRAVERk S. 
EFERNNAL flower, xeranthemum, in Botany, a genus of 
the /yngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are 
| theſe; the flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite and fe- 
male florets, which have one common ſcaly empalement, 
The hermaphrodite florets which form the diſk are funnel- 


ſhaped, and cut into five points: the female florets, | 


which form the border or rays, are tubulous, and cut 
into five leſs equal points : the hermaphrodite florets 
have five ſhort ſtamina terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits, and a ſhort germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 


crowned bya biſid ſtigma : the germen becomes an obloug | 


ſeed crowned with hairs, which ripens in the empalement. 
There are fix ſpecies. ra Toys | 
We have ſeveral ſpecics of this plant cultivated in our 
gardens, and known in Engliſh by the name of ever- 
laſting finvers, a name common to all the ſpecies of this 
plant, and of the amaranthoides. _ 

'Thefe flowers are of ſo diy and durable a ſtructure, that 
if gathered juſt when they are ripe they will laſt many 
years in perfection, and appear as freſh as while grow- 
ing: they are alſo capable of ſeveral tinges, and hence 
are often ſeen of fine blues and greens, colours not na- 
tural to them. | 

They are-all propagated by ſowing their ſceds in Auguſt 
in a wart border, obſerving to water and ſhade them till 
they come up if the weather proves too dry. When the 
young plants are two inches high they thould be removed 


| 


ETH 


to another warm border under the 
there planted at five inches diſtance from ll, an4 
They will here ſtand the winter very wel! ea h other. 
will be ready to grow up for flowering and in \prin 
farther tranſplanting; they are only 10 b Uh Y 
weeds, and in June they will bone WI Clear of 

32... FR over; 


ſhould be gathered in July for dryj . 
fineſt ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand yi R 157 of th, 
vits x fa lants 

their ſeed; = 


elter of 1 


periſh as foon as they have perſected 
muſt be renewed by ſowing every year 
FERNITY, duration which is conceir 
able with time, and excluſive of bc 
ending, &c. See Gop. 
Authors are much at a loſs for a Proper and juſt det. 
tion of eternity: that of Boethius, De Conf] 1 
lib. v. part 6. viz. [nterminabilis vite tota 10 Phill 
fo{leffio, 1. e. a perfect poſſe [ſion of a topol endleſs ert 
together, though retained by 5. Thomas NL a. 
faulty in divers reſpects. | others, i 
Cenſorinus, De Die Natal. defines eternity by infy: 
duration, that 1s, duration which has always 1 5 
always will be. Others more fully deſeribs it Tag F 
ration that exiſts all together, without an * 2 
ceſſion of parts prior or poſterior to each ey: e. 
the word duration, taken abſtractedly, im hy ere 
more than the perſeverance of a thing in its erg 
the Ts durare being here Oppoſed to the 7 care I F. 
ilendo. | 5 
But ſoften the word duration how you will, it is ſcarce 
conceivable but by conceiving a quantity thereof, no: 
quantity without conceiving a ſucceſſion, Others ther 
fore, define eternity by a perpeluum nunc, a Yerpetual _ 
or a nunc ſemper lan, an ever- Mandling nato; but neither 
are theſe unexceptionable, the words pertenam 1:14 
ſemper flans importing an obſcure ſort of duration, $ 
DURATION. © | | h 
ETERNITY, in 1/ythilogy, a divinity among the Romans 
who had neither temples ncr altars. They repreſented i: 
under the figure of a woman, who held the ſun in on: 
hand and the moon in the other: her ſymbols were 
phoenix, globe, and elephant. e 
ETESI A, or ETESIAN winds, are ſuch as blow at ſtatel 
times of the year, from what part ſoever of the compi 
they come. They are ſo called from the Greek wort 
£5; year, being yearly. or anniverſary winds, ſuch as out 
ſeamen call monfoons and trade-winds, which, in for 
parts of the world continue conſtantly blowing for cet. 
tain ſtated ſeaſons of the year. Thus, the north winds, 
which, during the dog-days, conſtantly blow upon the 
coalts of Egypt, and hinder all ſhips from ſoiling out ot 
Alexandria for that ſeaſon, are called etrſæ in Cxtars 
Commentaries. In other authors, the weſt and eaſt 
winds are called etefiz, when they continue blowing tor 
certain ſeaſons of the year. Vid. Salmaſ. Exercit. in 
n . 
Cellarius endeavours to prove that thoſe winds are pro- 
perly eteſian which blow from that part of the borizon 
which is between the north and weſt about the time of 
the ſolſtice. Geog. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 8. See Mons00% 
and WIN. e | | 
ETHELING, or /ZTrrLiNG. See ATHELING. 
ETHER. See the article ALTHER. nd 


25 


sinning, progres 
22 


ETHERIAL oil. See /£ETHERIAL ol. = 
ETHESIUS /apis, a name given by ſome authors to tut 
chryſolite. . 5 | | 
ETHICAL geod, Eraical poſſible. See the reſpecure a: 


ticles. =: -- = | | 2 
ETHICS, Ffrxy, the doctrine of manners, or the ſciene 


of moral philoſophy. See PHITO SOHN and Mor | 


LITY. | 
The word is formed of nog, mores, man vers, becauſe tix 
ſcope or object thereof is to form the manners. * 
Gale makes ethics only the firſt part or branch N : 
philoſophy, viz. that which regards private Pert 
in a private capacity. 3 
By manners or morals is here meant, à Way — bi 
of living confirmed by cuſtom or habit, or e 
| tudes of doing, or actions which are often 10 
which, if they be according to right reaſon, . p ” 
or manners are ſaid to be good, otherwiſe, evit # 
P ee ee 
Hence the object of ethics is the exercite 9 ib 7775 
in all our affairs, actions, and relations; WE * 
himſelf conſidered as dirigible, and to be conte in 
cording to reaſon; and the end of ethics is | bimſelf r 
good and happy: fo that if a man tn eſe of bis 
cording to right reafon in all the eien at tis 
actions, affairs, and relations, he hates nee 
higheſt pitch of moral perfection and beat! 1 1 take 
W hence ethics may be defined a right Moree 1 -{cient? 
ing in order to attain to human felicitys 4% ache 
whereby man is directed to con 
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* 
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A his will, 200 
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E T H 


eof, fo as to live well and happily. See 


E T RK 


the Parthians entered Syria, or before Antigonus's invas 
fon, which did not happen till fix or ſeven years after 
Herod was commander in Galilee. Joſ. lib. xiv cap. 
24, 25. Conſequently, Herod was then truly ethnarch, 
for he can be no otherwiſe denominated ; fo that it muſt 
have been in that ſpace of time that the medals were 
ſtruck, which only give him this title : which medals are 
a confirmation of what we read in hiſtory of the govern- 
ment which that prince was intruſted with before he was 
raiſed to the royalty. . 

Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of zetrarch in lieu of 
that of ethnarch; but the two terms come ſo near to 
each other, that it is eaſy to confound them together. 
Though Herod the Great left by will to Archclavs all 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, yet Joſephus tells us he 
was then only called ethnarch. | | | 
EFTHNOPHRONES, in Antiquity, a ſect of heretics in the 
ſeventh century who made a profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
but joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of pa— 
ganiſm, as judicial aſtrology, ſortileges, augurics, and 


— . 


actions the 


Ar nay, the only topics thereof, are haypi- 
55 Kalter whence ariſe two parts or branches 
; . Grit, on moral happineſs, conſidered as the 
bag 1 the ſecond on moral virtues or good manners, 
end 3 2 as to arrive at that end. 
$ PP JSCOPTZ, formed of nhos, manners, and 
FTHICUNM: fende, 1 offend, in Antiquity, the name of a 
Damaſcenus, in his Treatife of Hereſies, tells 
3 denomination of Ethicoproſcoptæ was given 
us, Þ as erred in matters of morality and things re- 
14 raCtice that were to be done or to be avoided, 
bald b blamed things laudable and good in them- 
4 av or recommended or practiſed things evil. On 
0 i footing the Ethicopreſcopte, though a numerous body, 
were no particular ſect. 1 | 
FTHIOP:C verſion. See BIBLE {it N19PICe 
*TuroPIC 5er, See TIA. | 
rTHMOIDAL, ETaMOIDALIS, in Anatomy, a denomi- 


RE nn 


pio leveral degrees, and perforated by a ſmall opening which] the body, countenance, make, dreſs, gait, &. and the 
20n communicates with the frontal ſinuſes: a groove is ſome- latter of the mind. | | 
eck times alſo met within its anterior edge, which leads to ETHULIA, in Botany, a genus of the fyngene/ia pripgamia 
00% the ſpinal or blind hole in the os frontis. The middle equalis claſs. The receptacle is naked, and the ſced has 
part of this portion is a ſmall horizontal plate perforated | no down. en . | 
by ſeveral holes, and called lamina eribreſa;, and in its | ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting a ticket 
back part it has a little notch for its articulation with the or title aflixed to a bag or bundle of papers, expreſiing 
Y TORI bone ; this lamina may be called the body of | its contents. It is alſo uſed when applied to the Spaniſh 


e ate the lower part is a perpendicular lamina, which makes] the chief ceremonies relating to it. It likewiſe denotes 
part of the ſeptum narium : the edge of this is rough | thoſe. forms that regulate the decorum of conduct to- 
ence and uneven, for its better connection with the verna. wards perſons of various ranks and ſtations: Fg 
4 The lateral portions of the ethmoidal bone are by far the ETRUSCA terra, in the Materia Medica, a kind of bole 
. conſiderable, if we regard ſize only; each of theſe | of which there are two ſpecies, the white and the red; 
the 29 divided into two, one ſuperior, which is the theſe are called by many authors the terra Hgillata alba & 
1 my pe and which may be called the labyrinth of the rubra magnt ducts, as they ate brought to us {ſealed with 
1 | 3s, it being full of turnings and windings, and irre-] different impreſſions. e | | 
the 4 cellular; and one inferior, in the ſhape of a | The white Tuſean earth is a denſe and compact ſubſtance 
4 e ol a very tender and delicate ſtructure, though | of a dull deadiſh white, which in drying acquires ſome 
wn noſe! f and without any diploe, being almoſt all com-] degree of yellowneſs; it is of a ſmooth ſurface, and 
mr a . It is joined to the os frontis, | does not ſtain the fingers in handling. It is not ealily 
oy ofſa palat 3, Olla naſi, ofa maxillaria, oſſa unguis, | broken, and but ſlightly adheres to the tongue, ant 
A one and verna the uſes of it are to be a very | freely melts into a ſubſtance like butter in the mouth. It 
9280 Ca! part in the o 


nation given to One of the ſutures of the human cra- 
The common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone 
of the cranium from thoſe of the cheeks, and are four ; 
the tranſverſal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. 
See SUTURE- : = EL 
The ethmoidal takes its denomination from its turning 
round the os ethmoides. | 


FTHMOIDES, E0ocr ng, in Anatomy, a bone ſituate in 


the middle of the baſis of the forehead or os frontis, and 


at the top of the root of the noſe, filling almoſt the whole | | 
| ETHOPOEIA, or ETnoPta, in Rhetoric, called alſo 


cavity of the no{trils. | 8 
It has its name from 20 , crthrum, eve, and 21 Jog, 


farm, becauſe all ſpongy and porous. 


By its cribrous part, it is joined to the head; by the 
ſoongious part, to the cavity of the noſtrils; and by the 
lain and broad part, to the orbits of the eyes. 

In the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out in a 
point into the cavity of the ikull, called from its figure 
criſta galli, ot the cock's comb, From its under, ſide there 
goes a thin bone, which divides the cavity of the noſtrils 


into two, called the vomer. It is perforated by a number 


of ſmall holes, through which the fibres of the olfactory 


nerves paſs. 


J. Philip Ingraſſias, a Sicilian, who was born in Sicily in 


1510, and died in 1580, was the firſt who gave a juſt 


other divinations. 
They derive their denomination from «fo, nation, and 


gen, thought, ſentiment, q. d. paganizers, or perions whoſe 
thoughts or ſentiments were till heathen or gentile. 


They practiſed all the expiations of the gentiles, cele- 
brated all their feaſts, and obſerved all their days, 


months, times, and ſeaſons. See Damaſcenus, Hwref. 


No 94. 


ETHOLOGUS, among the ancients, a mimic or actor, 


who could repreſent all the various habits and diſpofi- 
tions of the mind. by | | 


ETHoOLOGY, a draught or deſcription, expreſſing the 


manners, paſſions, genius, tempers, aims, &c. of an- 


other perſon. | 

The word is of Greek original, being formed of uber, 
mos, confuetudo, and role, facto, fingo, deſcribo. Quin 
tilian, lib ix. cap. 2. calls this figure imitatio morum ali- 


enorum; and in Greek, ihne, imitation. In Engliſh 


we denominate it a pure or character. | 
Such is that beautiful paſſage in Salluſt, in his Pellum 


Catilinarium, wherein he gives us a picture of Catiline : 


cc 


He had an uncommon ſtrength both of body and 
cc 


mind, but an ill-turned and wicked diſpoſition. 


“ When very young, his great pleaſure was in inteſtine 
cc 


account of the ſtructure of the os ethmaides, or cribroſum, © was formed to undergo faſting, cold, and watching, 
in a work printed at Palermo in 1603. fol. _ © beyond all belief. His mind was daring, deceitful, 
'The figure of this bone is very ſingular, and may be ſaid | “ and various, and could imitate or accommodate it{e!f 
to be in fome meaſure cubical. This bone may be di-] to every body: he was extremely covetous of other 
vided into a middle and two lateral portions; in the | © people's goods, and profuſe of his own. His luſts 
middle three parts may be diſtinguiſhed, an upper, a| “ and deſires were very high; his ſtock of eloquence 
middle, and a lower. The upper part of the middle por- | ** 


tion is an eminence, called criſta galli, which is often 


bolic; ſometimes, however, it has been found hollow in 


parts of it. 


done, as being what principally ſupports all the other 


rgan of ſmell 
great extent to the 8 „and to give a very 


. Wingo. pituitary membrane in a ſmall com- 
FHN ARCH“ * Anatomy, — 


conſiderable z but he had little or no diſcretion.“ 
The ethopera is divided into profopographia and ethatœia, 


properly fo called; the former of which is a picture of 


and ſome other courts, to ſignify a particular account of 


what is to be done daily in the king's houſhold, and in 


makes a flight efterveſcence with acid menitruums. 
The red Tuſcan earth is a pure bole, very heavy, and of a 


ay ROH a p. 29. , compact texture, and of a dull browniſh red colour. It 
mal N ; 5 k r 

1. N > ETHNarCn, formed of 0% A, nation, is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, breaks ealily between 
big There 1 ea, a governor or ruler of a nation. the ſingers, and does not ſtain the hands; it adheres 


non; Arn medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the Great, 


{trongly to the tongue, and melts freely in the mouth, 


his 555g Yor is found *HpoP, and on the other | and has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, and leaves no ſand; 
t the Ry Herod the Ethnarch. After the battle of | harſhneſs between the teeth. It makes an efferveſcence 
| abb We read that Anton 


y pa ſſing over into Syria, 


conſtituteg H with acid menſtrua. This is made up of fmall fla: 
hink- in that ee and Phaſael bis brother tetrarchs, and | cakes, and impreſſed with a ſhield bearing a ducal co- 


e mars of committed to them the adminiſtration of 
therefore 0 dea, Jol. Ant. lib. xiv. cap. 23. Herod 
«ne government of the province beſore ever 


ronet, &c. 'Theſe are the characters by which both 
theſe earths may be known from others of the ſame co- 
lour : they ate both dug in ſeveral parts of Italy, parti- 

cularly 


broi!s, rapine, ſlaughter, and civil diſcord. His body 
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eularly in the neighbourhood of Florence; they are kept 
in the ſhops there, and preſcribed with ſucceſs in fevers 
of many kinds, and in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and the 


like caſes. | 
ETYMOLOGICON, is uſed for a book containing the 


ETYMOLOGY, EFEJuuoroyis, that part of grammar which 
conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reaſon, and | 


. primary ſignification. 


Nicas. 


Thomaſſin, Poſtel, and Falconet. 
We have a Latin Etymolegicon of Gerard Voſſius, another 


A ſtrict and ſolicitous inquiry into etymologies, is no fri- 


always looked on the antiquity of their language as one 


and entered into when a perſon knows its origin and 


ſober ety molog iſt has need of all the lights he can come at, 


been owing to caprice or hazard, it is eaſy to take a mere 


EVACUAN ITS, in Medicine, remedies proper to expel or 


EVACTATION, in Medicine, 2 diminution of the ani- 


EVA 


etymologies of any language. See ETYMOLOGY. 


derivation of words, in order to arrive at their firſt and 


The word is formed of the Greek, &upog, verus, true, 
and x, dico, I ſpeak; whence avyre, diſcourſe, &c. 
and thence Cicero calls the etymology, notatio and verilo- 
quium, though Quintilian chooſes rather to call it ori- 
ginatio. 

In all ages there have been people curious in etymologres.: 
Varro has written on the etymology of [the Latin Words; 
and we have a Greek Etymoiogicon, under the name of 


The etymologies of our Engliſh words have been deduced 
from the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greck, 


&c. by Somner, Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſau- 


bon, Skinner, Henſhaw, Junius, &c. 
Thoſe of the French and Italian words by Menage, Henry 
Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſeneuve, Guichard, F. 


of Martinius, &c. Octavio Ferrari bas given a Body of 
Etymologies of the Italian Tongue, and Bernard d' Aldretta 
another of the Spaniſh. | 


volous and impertinent deſign, but has conſiderable uſes. 
Nations who value themſelves on their antiquity have 


of the beſt titles they could plead. The eh mologiſis, by 


ſeeking the true and original reaſon of the notions and 
ideas annexed to each word and expreſſion, may often 


furniſh an argument of antiquity from"the veſtigia or 
traces remaining thereof, and from the indices {till ſub- 


fiſting in the preſent uſe of the words compared with 


* 


the ancient uſes. | RPE 
Add, that etymologies are neceſſary to the thorough under- 
ſtanding of a language; for, to explain a term preciſely, 


there ſeems a neceſlity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, | 
geliſt. The ſame apoſtle, Eph. iv. 11. ranks the evanzelj; 


in order to ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily thereof. The 
force and extent of a word 1s generally better conceived 


etymology. 


It is objected, however, that the art 1s arbitrary and 
built altogether on conjectures and appearances; and the | 


etymologiſis are charged with deriving their words from 


what originals they pleaſe; but the ſcience is certainly real, | 
and as regular as diverſe others, having its proper prin— 


ciples and method. | | 50 | 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is not eaſy to return 
into the ancient Britiſh and Gauliſh ages; to follow, 
as it were, by the track, the diverſe imperceptible altera- 
tions a language has undergone from age to age. A 


to conduct and bring down words varioully diſguiſed in 


their paſſage, and remark all the changes that have be- | 


ws 


fallen them; and as thoſe alterations have ſometimes 


imagination or conjecture for a regular analogy ; ſo 
that it is not ſtrange the public ſhould be prejudiced 


footing. + 


carry off any ill peccant or redundant humours in the 
human body, by the proper outlets or emunccories. 


Of evacuants, there are diverſe kinds, diſtinguiſhed ac- | 
cording to their various humours and emunctorics. 


Some, e. gr. carry off their matters by ſtool, called pur- 


gatives or CATHARTICS; others by urine, called piu- 


RETICS ; others by perſpiration, called DIAPHORE TICS; 
others by ſweat, called suDoRIFics ; others by the 
mouth, called vomirories or EMETICS ; others by the ſa- 
lival glands, as SIALOGOGUES;. and others, laſtly, by 
the menſes and lochia, as EMMENAGOGUES and ari- 
flolachics. 3 . 


mal fluids, in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid 
or redundant matters; or only for the ſake of thin- 
ning, attenuating, and their promoting motion and circu— 
lation. | | 

he matter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to 


remove or caſe it, is evacuated two ways: 1. By the na 


tural emunctories or outlets of the ſkin; the noſtrils, 
mouth, fauces, ocſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, 
and urcthra. | 


And 2. By artificial outlets, made either in the blood- | 


againſt a ſcience which ſcems to ſtand on ſo precarious a a ling t 
Ps mamaans; but the Greeks, as we find by Dioſcorides, made 


— — — 


veſſels, as by phlebotomy, arteriotomy, ſcariſications, 
| | "= | 


| 


EvacvuarTlon, is likewiſe uſed in the Ar? of far 


EVANGELICAL harmony and e@unmj, 
EVANGELISTS, the inſpired authors of the G 


Bacchus. | Dy 
EUANTHI colores, in Painting, a term uſed by the Greeks 
| to expreſs what the Romans call the florid: colores; thete 
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and leeches; or in the lymphatic veſſelz. 3. 
and veſicatories; or laſtly, in both, as b 


ulcers, fiſtulas, &c. Hence the lt * 07, ies 
ants is derived from the different emundor. of ence. 
ſecond, from the diverſity of matters eygc es and the 
them. uated through 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the inßemit 
and the ſhort periods of the lives of arr 0 Ne, 
Cheyne obſerves, are owing to repletion This Vr, 
dent from hence, that evacuaticn of one kin q 18 1s exi. 
is nine parts in ten of their remedy ; for Rn ther 
ping, bleeding, bliſtering, iſſues, Purpitis olf Cup. 
and ſweating, are manifeſt evacuaricn; or fo pag, 
out what has beec ſuperfluouſly taken down; ty oo 
abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordialz Eh ut even 
are but-ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs ee Ke. 
more readily evacuated by inſenſible Perſpirati we 
on Health. Ne ay 
For the periodical evacuations of wome 


. ng fee M y 
For the evacuations of women after deliy ke. 


sry, fee Loc, 


TIC" Where 
to evacuate a place 1s t > 7» 
| place is to make the garriſon Quit or march 


out of it, in order for another power to take polleſſion «x 
it, or to make room for another garriſon, 25 


EUCEMIA, of ey, well, and ama, bleed, is uſcd by Tre. 


melius and ſome other writers to denot 5 

| | | e a good ane 
healthy ſtate of the maſs of blood. $900 anc 
See the ſub. 


ſtantives. . 
L 1 oſpels. 

The word is derived from the Greek, eber e, form 
ed of ev, bene, well, and 40 ſehog, angel, m -” Aa F 
The denomination evangeliſis was likewiſe given in the 
ancient church to ſuch as preached the golyel up and 


down, without being attached to any particular church, 


being either commiſſioned by the apoſſles to inſtruct the 
nations, or of their own accord, abandoning every worldly 
attachment, conſecrated themſelves to the ſacred office 
of preaching the Goſpel. : 

In which ſenſe ſome interpreters think it is that St. Phi. 
lip, who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called th: 
evangeli/!, in the twenty-firſt chapter of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, ver. 8. Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, 
Ep. ii. cap. iv. ver. 5. bids him do the work of an can 


after the apoſtles and prophets, 


VANID, a name which ſome authors give to thoſe co- 


lours which are tranſient, or not of long duration; as 


thoſe in the rainbow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſer, 


SC; | | 

Evanid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called 
Fantaſtical and emphatical colours. Some authors alſo uſe 
the ſame term to expreſs thoſe flowers of plants whole 
petals fall off as ſoon as they are opened. 


EVANTES, in Antiquity, the prieſteſſeſs of Bacchus, thus 


called, becauſe in celebrating the orgia they ran about 
as if diſtracted, crying, evan, evan, ohe evan! 
'The word is formed from Eugy, a title or appellation of 


were ſuch colours as had a remarkable brightneſs in their 
works. The other coarſer and duller colours the Ro- 


mans called aufteri colores, and the Greeks bathyc. Ot 


: . 1 
the firſt ſort were cinnabar, lapis armenus, chiyſocolh, 
minium, indigo, and purpuriſſa, according to the Ro- 


cinnabar one of the auſtere colours. | 


EVAPORATION, in Philoſophy, the act of dillipating the 


humidity of a body in fumes or vapour. 5 
Evaporation and exhalation, though often uſed indi- 


criminately as ſynonymous terms, differ from ea“ 


other. See EXHALATION. 


Common ſalt is formed by evaporating all the n 
in the ſalt-water or brine; which evaporation 12 eithe: 


performed by the heat of the ſun, as in the i 
by the ſea-coaſt, &c. or by means of fire, as at men 

ſprings, &c. : 1 3 
By the obſervations of M. Sedileau, 1t appears, that wha 
is raiſed in vapour exceeds that which falls in 5 . 
Though the evaporation of fluids be generally 100 


. - et > 
as an eſſect of the heat and motion of the all, } 
: o — 7 
Gauteron, in the Memoires de! Acad. 


des Scienc. a7. 


1705, ſhews, that a quite oppolite cauſe may boys 
ſame effect, and that fluids loſe more of they as 
the ſevereſt froſt than when the air is modern ft 5 
In the great froſt of the year 1708, he found, 

greater the cold ſtill the more conſi 


tion; and that ice itſelf loſt full as much as the va 
liquors that did not freeze. 3 
There are few ſubjects of philoſophical inneliß the 


» 


inion than & 
f Op these! 


have occaſioned a greater variety © 


derable the ah, 


tricit 
tiguo 
form 
the 3 
ticles 
{ders 
the a 
ward: 
tracti 
of w: 
opini 
Fluid 
of Ph 
has a 
only 

woul: 
place. 
contr 
15 ſo 

that 1 
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ok erporation, or of the aſcent of water in fuch a 
0 


theory 0 between eight and nine hundred times 


˖ to different heights according to the 
: D the air; in which caſe it muſt be 
8 ly lighter than the air through which it aſ- 
ſpect Aae Carteſians account for it by ſuppoſing, that 

0 Aion of the ſun upon the water, ſmall particles 
b =o ater are formed into hollow ſpheres and filled 
ae jnotrie ſubtilis, which renders them ſpecifically 
WI 


lichter than the ambient air, ſo that they are buoyed up 


by event t, in his Religious Philoſopher, cont. 19. 


and ſeveral others have alleged, that the ſun emits par- 


hich adhere to thoſe of water, and form 

_ 0 Gal bodies, lighter than an equal bulk of 

25 which conſequently aſcend till they come to an 
bl 


height, where the air is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 


and that theſe particles, being ſeparated 
555 — fre with which they were incorporated, coaleſce 


ſcend in dew or rain. Dr. Halley has advanced 
= hypotheſis which has been more generally re- | 


ceived : he imagined, that by the action of the ſun on the 
ſurface of the water, the aqueous particles are formed 
into hollow ſpherules filled with a finer air highly rare- 
fied, ſo as to become 5 ligbter than the ex- 
ternal air. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 192. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 126. 
Dr. Deſaguliers, diſſatisfied with theſe two hypotheſes, 
propoſes another in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 407. or Abr. 
vol. vii. p. 61. See alſo his Courſe of Experimental Phi- 
loſophy, vol. ii. p. 336, &c. He ſuppoſes that heat acts 
more powerfully on water than on common air; that the 
ſame degree of heat which rarefies air two-thirds will 
rareſy water near 14,000 times; and that a very ſmall 
degree of heat will raiſe a ſteam or vapour from water, 
even in winter, whilſt it condenſes the air; and thus the 
particles of water are converted into vapour by being 


made to repel each other ſtrongly, and deriving elec- 


tricity from the particles of air to which they are con- 
tiguous, are repelled by them and by each other, and 


form a fluid, which, being lighter than the air, riſes in | 
the air, according to their relative gravities. 'The par- 


ticles of this vapour retain their repellent force for a con- 
fderable time, till, by ſome diminution of the denſity of 
the air in which they float, they are precipitated down- 


wards and brought within the ſphere of each other's at- 


traction of coheſion, ſo that they join again into drops 


of water. Many objections have been urged _ this | 


opinion by Mr. Clare, in his Treatiſe of the Motion of 
Fluids, p. 294, &c. and by Mr. Rowning in his Syſtem 


of Philoſophy, part. ii. diff. 6. to which Dr. Hamilton | 


has added the two following, viz. that if heat were the 
only cauſe. of evaporation, water in a warm cloſe room 
would evaporate faſter than when expoſed in a colder 


place, where there is a conſtant current of air, which is 


contrary to experience z and that the evaporation of water 
1s ſo far from depending on its being rarefied by heat, 


that it is carried on even whilſt water is condenſed by the | 


coldneſs of the air, for water is gradually condenſed by 
cold till it freezes; and ſince it evaporates even when 
frozen into hard ice, it muſt alſo evaporate in all the 


lefſer degrees of cold. Heat, therefore, does not ſeem. 


4 be the principal, much leſs the only cauſe of evapora- 


Others have attempted to account for the phænomena of | 


"ajoration on another principle, viz. that of ſolution ; 
and ſhewn, from a variety of experiments, that what we 
call evaporation is nothing more than a gradual ſolution 
Vater in air, produced and ſupported by the fame 


means, or by attraction, heat, and motion, by which 


other ſolutions are effected. 


Ni "_ Nollet ſeems to have been the firſt who ſtarted. 
4e eee much purſuing it, in his Legons 
gk __ 7 perimentalle, the firſt edition of which 
* no 0 1743: he offers it as his 8 
Ns wh ok the atmoſphere ſerves as a ſo vent or 
Wee regard to the bodies that encompaſs it, and 
11 Wave = pores the vapours and exhalations that 
ud tue = the maſſes to which they belong in a 
principles — N accounts for their aſcent on the ſame 
on dis hun the aſcent of liquors in capillary tubes: 

nypotheſis, the condenſation of the air contri- 


t . 

eds e of a ſponge, to their deſcent. 
95 10 8 its cited, fixth edit. 1767, tom. ii. p. 

k. Ch 5 ; 

peat 0. in a Paper of Philoſophical and Meteoro- 
livered to 8 Conjectures, and Suppoſitions, de- 
in 1956, ſu p 51 Society about the year 1747, and read 
ar aud a sselted a fimilar hypotheſis: he obſerves, that 


ud water mu 
tually attr:; . 
Nudes, that water W act each other; and hence 


ery particle. of er will diſſolve in air, as ſalt in water; 
etz ang . A aſſuming one or more particles of 


Vol. II. No . "og much is added it precipitates in 
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rain, But as there is not the ſame contiguity between 
the particles of air as of water, the ſolution of water in 
air is not carried on without a motion of the air, ſo as 
to cauſe a freſh acceſſion of dry particles. A ſmall de- 
gree of heat ſo weakens the coheſion of the particles of 
water, that thoſe on the ſurface eaſily quit it, and ad- 
here to the particles of air : a greater degree of heat is 
neceſſary to break the coheſion between water and air. Air 


moderately heated will ſupport a greater quantity of wa- 


ter inviſibly than cold air; for its particles being by heat 
repelled to a greater diſtance from each other, thereby 
more eaſily keep the particles of water that are annexed 
to them from running into coheſions that would obſtruct; 
refract, or reflect the light; and hence it happens, that 
when we breathe in warm air, though the ſame quan- 
tity of moiſture may be taken up from the lungs as when 
we breathe in cold air, yet that moiſture is not ſo viſible. 
On theſe principles he accounts for the production and 
different appearances of ſogs, miſts, and clouds. He 
adds, that if the particles of water bring electrical fire 


when they attach themſelves to air, the repulſion be- 


tween the particles of water electriſied joins with the na- 
tural repulſion of the air to force its particles to a greater 
diſtance, ſo that the air being more dilated, riſes and 


carries up with it the water; which mutual repulſion of 


the particles of air is increaſed by a mixture of common 
fire in the particles of water. When air, loaded with 


ſurrounding particles of water, is compreſſed by adverſe 


winds, or by being driven againſt mountains, &c. or 
condenſed, by taking away the fire that aſſiſted it in ex- 
panding, the particles will approach one another, and 


the air with its water will deſcend as a dew; or if the 
water ſurrounding one particle of air comes in contact 


with the water ſurrounding another, they coaleſce and 
form a drop, and we have rain; and ſince it is a well- 
known fact, that vapour is a good conductor of eleAri- 


city as well as of common fire, it is reaſonable to con- 


clude with Mr. Henly, that evaperation is one great cauſe 


of the clouds becoming at times ſurcharged with this 


fluid. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 134. See Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. lv. art. 24. p. 182. or Franklin's Letters and 


Papers on Philoſophical Subjects, p. 42, &c. and p. 


182, &c. Ed. 1769. M. le Roi, of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, hath alſo advanced the ſame opinion, 
and ſupported it by a variety of facts and obſervations 


in the Memoires, &c. for the year 1751. He ſhews, 
that water does undergo in the air a real diſſolution, 


forming with it a tranſparent mixture, and poſſeſſing 
the ſame properties with the ſolutions of moſt ſalts 
in water; and that the two principal cauſes which pro- 
mote the ſolution of water in the air are heat and wind 
that the hotter the air is within a certain limit, the more 


water it will diſſolve; and that at a certain degree of 
heat the air will be ſaturated with water; and by deter- 
mining at different times the degree of the air's ſatura- 


tion, he eſtimates the influence of theſe cauſes on which 
the quantity ſuſpended in the air in a ſtate of ſclution de- 
pends. Accordingly, the air, heated by evaporating ſub- 
ſtances to which it is contiguous, becomes more rare 
and light, riſes, and gives way to a denſer air; and, by 


being thus removed, contributes to accelerate the evapor- 


ation. The non-eclaſtic air contained in the internal parts 
of evaporating bodies, put into action by heat, ſerves 


alſo to increaſe their evaporatien, as is evident in the caſe 
of the ROLIPYTLE. Tne wind is another cauſe of the 


increaſe of evaporation, principally by changing and re- 
newing the air which immediately encompaſſes the eva- 
porating ſubſtances ; and from the conſideration of theſe 
two cauſes combined, it appears why the quantity of va- 


pour raiſed in the night is leſs than that of the day, ſince 


the air is then both leſs heated and leſs agitated. M. le 
Roi farther ſhews, that winds blowing in particular di- 
rections are more favourable to evaporation than others; 
thus the north and north-weit winds accelerate evapora- 


tion in Languedoc, and probably in other parts of Europe, 
and the ſouth-eaſt wind retards it. To the objection 


urged againſt this hypotheſis, on account of the evapores 
tion of water in a vacuum, this ingenious writer rephes, 
that the water itſelf contains a great quantity of airy 
which gradually diſengages itſelf and cauſes the evapra- 


tion; and that it is impoſlible that a ſpace containing wa- 


ter which evaporates ſhould remain perſectly free from 
air. To this objection a late writer, Dr. Dobſon of 
Liverpool, replies, that though air appears by unqueſ- 


tionable experiments to be a chemical ſolvent of water, 


and as ſuch, is to be conſidered as one cauſe of its eva- 
poration, heat is another cauſe, acting without the inter- 
vention of air, and praducing a copious evaporation in an 
exhauſted receiver; agreeably to an experiment of Dr. 
Irving, who ſays, that water in an exhauſted receiver 
riſes in vapour more copiouſly at 1809 of Farenheit's 
thermometer than in the open air at 212“ its boiling 
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dint. Dr. Dobſon farther adds, that water may exiſt 


in air in three different ſtates; in a ſtate of perfect ſo- 
lution, when the air will be clear, dry, and heavy, and 
its powers of ſolution ſtill active; in a ſtate of beginning 
precipitation, when it becomes moiſt and foggy, its 

owers of ſolution are diminiſhed, and it becomes lighter 
in proportion as its water is depoſited and alſo, when 
it is completely precipitated, which may happen either 
by a more ſlow proceſs, when the diſſolved water falls in 
a driſling rain, or by a more ſudden proceſs, when it 


_ deſcends in briſk rain. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part. i. 


p. 257. and Phipps's Voyage to the North Pole, p. 211. 
Dr Hamilton, profeifor of philoſophy in the univerſity of 


Dublin. tranſmitted to the Royal Society in 1765, a 


long Diſſertation on the Nature of Evaporation, in which 


he propoſes and eſtabliſhes this theory of ſolution; and | 


though other writers had been prior in their conjectures, 
and even in their reaſoning on this ſubject, Dr. Hamilton 
aſſures us, that he has not repreſented any thing as new 


which he was conſcious had ever been propoſed by any 


one before him, even as a conjecture. Some of the facts 
alleged by profeſſor Hamilton, and ſome of the conclu- 
ſions deduced from them, are ſimilar to thoſe of M. le 


Roi; but the ſimilarity appears to be merely accidental. | 


The editor, having laid before the public a fair and im- 


partial account of the hiſtory of the new theory, as it 


may be called, of evaporation, which is the moſt plau- 


fible, and now the moſt generally received, will termi- | 
nate this article with a brief view of Dr. Hamilton's ar- 


guments in ſupport of it, and the application of it to the 


phznomena of the atmoſphere. By ſolution, Dr. Ha- 
milton underſtands with other writers, ſuch an intimate 


union between the particles of a body and thoſe of a 
fluid, that the whole ſhall appear an homogeneous maſs, 
as tranſparent as the fluid was before ſuch union, and 


| ſhall continue ſo, till ſome external cauſe produces a 
change: he conſiders the tranſparence of the fluid as the 
_ criterion of a true ſolution, and that which diſtinguiſhes 


it from a mixture. He proceeds to ſhew, that there is a 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it is prevented from eſ- 


caping by the force of attraction, juſt as the particles of | 


gold are ſuſpended in aqua regia, by their attraction to- 


hauſted of its air will again imbibe a certain quantity, 


gradually drawing it into its pores till it is ſaturated, juſt 


as a lump of ſugar draws water into its pores. Air, 


likewiſe, evidently contains a Prune of water, which 
will be drawn from it even in its pure 


and drieſt ſtate by 
dry ſalt of tartar, ſo that the ſalt will become entirely 


fluid; and yet in this caſe the air is perfectly tranſparent. 
| There is alſo a remarkable fimilarity between the pro- 
perties of common ſolutions and thoſe of evaporation. As 


falt beginning to diſſolve in water appears at firſt to 


\ thicken the water that ſurrounds it, and the ſolution of it | 


to be promoted by agitation, the air that lies at reſt over 


tion to an object ſeen through it, till by degrees the ſo- 


lution is complete, and the tranſparency of the water is' 


reſtored : the caſe is the ſame when any two fluids of 
different denſities that will incorporate, are mixed toge- 
ther; thus, ſmoak or ſteam, when it firſt riſes into the 


air, exhibits ſimilar appearances ; and the vapour riſing | 
in a hot day from moiſt ground will make the air and | 
any objects ſeen through it appear to have a tremulous 


motion, which is {till more obſervable when a teleſcope 


is uſed, that magnifies the floating vapours. Farther, | 


heat, by expanding bodies, enlarging the pores, and leſ- 


ſening the mutual coheſion of their particles, promotes, 


and cold, on the contrary, in ſome meaſure retards and 
checks both ſolution and evaporation. As very hot water 
diſlolves ſalt ſooner, and in a greater quantity than cold 


ſtrong ſolution, which was before diflolved ; ſo water 
will evaporate faſter in warm than in cold air; and 
therefore, the air is generally clearer in cold than in hot 
weather. 'Thus the aqueous vapours ſuſpended in the 
air during the heat of the day, fall down at night, and 


. form themſelves into drops of Dew, or if the night be 


very cold, appear next morning cryſtallized in a H0AR- 


FROST. If a bottle of very cold liquor be expoſed to the | 
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mutual attraction between the water and air of the ſame | 
kind with that which is obſerved between the particles 
ol any two bodies, one of which diſſolves the other. All 
water contains a conſiderable quantity of air which may | 
be ſeparated from it; and as it retains its elaſticity, we 


wards the particles of that fluid. Beſides, water ex- | 


water appears thick, and loaded with aqueous particles, | 
in which caſe the evaporation proceeds very ſlowly, which 
is greatly promoted by a current of freſh air paſling over | 
the exhaling ſurface. * $2 
When a lump of any ſalt is diſſolved in clear cold water, 
the water that is firſt ſaturated with it will riſe on agita- 
tion in curled wreaths though the other water, render it 
ſomewhat opake, and give an apparent tremulous mo- 


the cauſe of ſolution in this caſe is the ſtronger attraChon 
of the particles of water towards the air than towal 


— 


Vater, and when cooled, depoſits part of the ſalt after a | 


- dew on the outer furface of the glaſs 


temperature with the air, rubbed lightly (wi 


the ſame temperature; and æther ſeels colder than 


climate, they carry water in flaſks wrapt in wet woolly 


ſince the ſpicit evaporates much faſter than the water, the. 


the firſt, this will be diſſolved, and the firſt will be pr. 
_ Cipitated 3 and in the ſame manner, any fluid will let 


to which it has a greater affinity than it has to the ar; 
and therefore, that any fluid which evaporates, or is in. 
| bibed by the air, is alſo, properly ſpeaking, difſolvecn | 
Dr. Hamilton, having evinced the agreement between 
nothing more than a gradual ſolution of water in alt, pr- 


to the atmoſphere, this ingenious writer obſerves, tht 


nually rubbing upon it by its motion, attracts ad 


which lies over them, and thus will ae” 
_ riſing gradually higher and higher, and thereby lea 


will run into drops heavy enough 
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warm air in a hot day, the air conti 


cooled, will let go part of its water Zuous to it b. 


5 * will fo f 
ſimilar to this M. le Roi was firſt led CY experiment 
water is really diſſolved in air: for the ſame 2 tha 
is formed on the inſide of the windows of 2 reaſon adey 
which on their outſide are expoſed to the eg toom, 
the quantity of a body diſſolved, and of 4 fag. Agun, 
ed, depends, cæteris paribus, on its quantity of Ps wg 
Chemiſts produce cold by folution : thus \ 47 
pounded ice or ſnow in ſpirie of nitre, a de # * 
has been produced ſufficient to freeze wick of cold 
FREEZING and THERMOMETER, Cold js . 1 
ce 


by evaporation : x HER, or ſpirit of Wine, of the fame 


over the ball of a thermometer, will make = —_— 
ſink as they evaporate z and the quicker they 5 ver 
the faſter will the quickſilver fink : Porte, 


| any volatile (; 
rubbed over the hand feels much Wee. . 


on account of their more ſudden evoporation, 1 
M. Amontons, in a Memoir of the Academy of Par 

1699, and M. Richman, in a Memoir of the Academ * 
Peterſburgh, 1747, bave obſerved, that cold is producedh 
evaporating fluids ; and Dr. Cullen has found, thy th 

cold thus produced is nearly in the proportion of the * 
tility of the fluids, and that it is conſiderably greater . 
vacuo than in air. Eff. Phyſ. and Art. Edinb, vol. ii, 1“ 6, 
See THERMOMETER. | q 

Dr. Franklin mentions a practice recorded inBernierTr;. 
vels through Indoſtan, written near a hundred years ago 
to this purpoſe: in travelling over dry deſarts in that bot 


cloths, and hung on the ſhady fide of the camel or cu. 
riage in the free air, whereby, as the cloths gradual 
grow drier, the water contained in the flaſks is made cod. 
Franklin's letters, &c. p. 364. 

Again, there 1s a ſtronger attraCtion or affinity between 
ſpirit of wine and air than between water and air; and, 


evaporation of fluids ſeems to ariſe from an attractive ſore 
between their particles and thoſe of air. Finally, aft 
diſſolving a body in any proper menſtruum, if anctherhe 
added that has a greater affinity to the menſtruum than 


the air which it contains on the addition of another body 


from which fact it may be inferred, that the air, imbibe 
by any fluid, is, properly ſpeaking, diſſolved in that fl, 


7 
ſolution and evaporation, concludes, that evaporation & 


duced and promoted by attraction, heat, and motion, 
juſt as other ſolutions are effected. 1 
In order to account for the aſcent of aqueous vapours f. 


the loweſt part of the air being preſſed by the weight of 
the upper againſt the ſurface of the water, and cont 


diſſolves thoſe particles with which it is in contact, W 
ſeparates them from the reſt of the water. And fince 


each other, thoſe that are already diſſolved and taken up 


will be ſtill farther raiſed by the attraction of the % 
diffuſe themſches 


loweſt air, not ſo much ſaturated but that it will ſtill be 


able to diſſolve and take up freſh particles of Fr 
which proceſs is greatly promoted by the anne 
wind. When the vapours are thus raiſed and 15 11 
the winds into the higher and colder parts 4 1 
ſphere, ſome of them will coaleſce into {mal —_ 
which {lightly attracting each other, and e In 
with air, will form cLoUDs and theſe clouds rig 
at different heights, according to the quantity 2 
borne up, and the degree of heat in the 1 rp lune 
atmoſphere. Thus clouds are generally guy "eaſed 
than in winter, When the clouds are Muc" 5 oe 
a continual addition of vapours, _— Pt | 


driven cloſe together by the A Ten in 8A 


are gabel 


If the clouds are frozen before their particles genden 


ed into drops, ſmall pieces of them being 565 ales ol 


t 
made heavier by the cold, fall dow? 1 befor 
SNOW. If Ba particles are formed w_ ate th 
they are frozen, they become e rng 
air is replete with vapours, and a cold br Wbich 
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which checks the 
in the lower part 


hich uſually happens in a cold morn- 

MST J 4 Mifoerſed when the Ge has warmed the air, 
ing, an le it capable of diſſolving theſe watry particles. 
* 1 winds generally bring rain, becauſe, being 
e ww warm and replete with aqueous vapours, they 
mores by paſling into a colder climate z and there- 
25 e with ſome of them, and ſuffer them to precipi- 
a -1in; whereas northerly winds, being cold, and 
wy bin additional heat by coming into a warmer cli- 
acqui 3 ready to diſſolve more vapour than they before 
aan and therefore, by long continuance, they 
= dry and parching, and uſually attended with fair 


weather. 


Changes of the air, with reſpect to its denſity and rarity, 


a8 well as its heat and cold, will produce contrary ef- 


ſects in the ſolution of water and the conſequent aſcent | 


or fall of vapours. Several experiments prove, that air, 


when rarefied, cannot keep as much water diſſolved as it 


does in a more condenſed ſtate; and therefore, when 
the atmoſphere is ſaturated with water, and changes 
from a denſer to a rarer ſtate, the higher and colder 
parts of it will let go ſome of the water before diſſolved, 
form new clouds, and diſpoſe them to fall down in rain: 
but a change from a rarer to a denſer ſtate will ſtop the 


recipitation of the water, and enable the air to diſſolve | 
either in whole or in part, ſome of thoſe clouds that 


were formed before, and render their particles leſs apt to 
run into drops and fall down in rain : on this account, 
we generally find, that the rarefied and condenſed ſtates 
of the atmoſphere are reſpectively attended with rain or 
fair weather. See more on this ſubject in the Phil. 
Tranf, vol. Iv. art. 23. p. 146, &c. or Hamilton's Phi- 
loſophical Eſſays. 8v0. 1766. p. 33, &c. | 


Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome experiments of the 


quantity or meaſure of the evaporation of water. The 
reſult is contained in the following articles : | 


1. That water ſalted to about the ſame degree as ſalt- 


water, and expoſed to a heat equal to that of a ſummer's 


day, did, from a circular ſurface of about 8 inches di. 
ameter, evaporate at the rate of ſix ounces in 24 hours. 


Whence, by a calculus, he finds that the thickneſs of the 
pellicle or ſkin of water, evaporated in 2 hours, was the 


53d part of an inch; but, for a round number, he ſup- | 


poſes it only a Goth part; and argues thence, that if wa- 
ter as warm as the air in ſummer evaporates the thick- 
nels of one Goth part of an inch in 2 hours from its 
whole ſurſace; in 2 hours it will evaporate the 1oth of 
an inch; which quantity, he obſerves, will be found 
abundantly ſufficient to furniſh all the rains, ſprings, 
dews, &c. a: BEE = 
In effect, on this principle, every 10 ſquare inches of 
the ſurface of the water yield in vapour per diem a cubic 


| inch of water; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint ; | 


every ſpace of 4 feet ſquare, a gallon 3 a mile ſquare, 


. 6914 tons; and a ſquare degree of 69 Engliſh miles will 
craporate 33 millions of tons a day; and the whole Me- 
aterrancan, computed to contain 160 ſquare degrees, at 
leaſt 5280 millions of tons. Phil. Tranſ. No 189. or 


Abridg. vol. ii. p. 108, &c. = 


the natural warmth of the weather without either wind 


or ſun, in the courſe of a whole year, 16292 grains of | 
Vater, or b4 cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of 


Water thus evaporated in one year amounts to 8 inches. 
But this being too little to anſwer the 2xperiments of the 
French, who found that it rained 19 inches of water in 
one year at Paris; or thoſe of Mr. Townley, who found 


the annual quantity of rain in Lancaſhire above 40 


inches; he concludes, that the ſun and wind contribute 
More to ev 


the water, 


It has ſince been diſcovered, that there was à ſource of 


ertor in Mr. Townley's experiments, with which the world 


W | i ; with 
5 * at that time acquainted: his rain- gage was fixed 
Jards above the ſurface of the earth; but Dr. Heber- | 


en has found, 
- Douſe received 
ok the ſame ſi 
that there fell 
one-half of t 


Dp 4 houſes ; and by ſeveral experiments made by 

rain ogy of Liverpool, it appears, that the quantity 

ed that _—_ in a veſſel placed on the ground exceed- 

1 b _ by another of the ſame dimenſions 18 

iy than one-third, and leſs than one- 

13 p. 2 80 ranſ. vol. Iix. art. 47. and vol. Ixvii. art. 
Wit 

"ay 8 ans cauſe of this difference, it may be ob- 


nn of the preci 


that a rain-gage fixed below the top of a 
aboye a fifth part more rain than another 
ze above the top of the ſame houſe ; and 
upon Weſtminſter Abbey not much above 


Pitating ſubſtance will be received on the 


ſolution of them, clouds are formed 
s of the atmoſphere, and compoſe a 


in much leſs quantity 


aporation than any internal heat or agitation of | 


hat which fell in the ſame ſpace below the | 


n chemical precipitations a greater por- | 
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real bottom of a veſſel containing the ſolution tlian dn a 
ſuppoſed falſe bottom placed any where above. it, and 
that in proportion to its height above the real bottom; 
ſo a greater quantity of water, conſidering rain as a pre- 
cipitation of water before diſſolved in air, ought, on 
parting with its former ſolvent, to fall on the ſurface of 
the earth than on an imaginary horizontal plane of the 
ſame dimenſions above it ; and though the caſes are not 
exactly parallel, yetthe drops of rain in their deſcent muſt 
be ſomewhat increaſed either in number or ſize; partly 
by ſucceſſively impinging on the aqueous particles con- 
tained in the air through which they paſs, and by at- 
tracting others in virtue of their being poſſeſſed of a dif- 
ferent electricity; and partly by the ſpontaneous ſepara- 
tion and precipitation of that moiſture, which is known 
to be contained in conſiderable quantities in the air at all 
times, and the appearance of which, dripping dpwn the 
walls of our houſes, &c. is one of the popular ſigns of 
approaching rain. Monthly Review, vol. xliv. p. 322. 
Dr. Dobſon ſtates the annual evaporation at Liverpool, 
taking the medium of 4 years at 36.78 inches. Dr. 
Halley fixes the annual evaporation of London at 48 
inches. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 252. 

3. The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a 
double account; for the ſame obſervations ſhew a very 
odd quality in the vapours of water, viz. that of adher- 
ing and hanging to the ſurface that exhaled them, which 


they clothe as it were with a fleece of vaporous air; 


which once inveſting the vapour, it thenceforward riſes 
| Whence, the quantity of water 
loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very ſtill from wind, 


was very ſmall, in proportion to what went away when 


there was a ſtrong gale of wind abroad to diſſipate the 
fleece, and make room for the emiſſion of vapour; and 
this, even though the experiment was made in a place as 
cloſe from the wind as could be contrived. ON 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface of 
waters in {till weather is the occaſion of very ſtrange ap- 
pearances, by the refraction of the vapour's differing 
from and exceeding that of common air : whence every 
thing appears raiſed, as houſes like ſteeples, ſhips as on 
land above the water, the land raiſed, and as it were 


lifted from the ſea, &c. | 


4. The ſame experiments ſhew, that the evaporation in 


May, June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, 


are about three times as great as thoſe in the months of 
November, December, January, and February. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 212. or Abr. vel. ii. p. 110, &c. . 
Dr. Brownrigg, in his Art of making Common Salt, 
p. 189, fixes the evaporation of ſome parts of England at 


73.8 inches during the months of May, June, July, and 
Auguſt; and the evaporation of the whole year at more 


than 140 inches. The evaporation of the four ſummer 
months at Liverpool, on a medium of four years, was 
found to be only 18.88 inches. Dr. Hales calculates the 


greateſt annual evaporation from the ſurface of the earth in 


England at 6.66 inches; and therefore the annual eva» 


poration from a ſurſace of water, is to the annual evaporation _ 


from the ſurface of the earth in Liverpool as 36 to 6, or 
as © to 1. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. ubi ſupra. | 


| EvaPoRATION, in Pharmacy, Chemiſtry, &c, denotes an 
2. A furface of 8 ſquare inches, evaporated purely by | 


operation by which the more aqueous and volatile parts 
of fluids are ſpent, or driven away in ſteam, ſo as to 
leave the remaining part ſtronger, or of a higher con- 


ſiſtence than before. i HO . 
Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle 
heat, to carry off the moſt fluid and volatile parts, with- 


out leſſening the quantity of the other matters with 


_ which the liquor is impregnated. | we 
The veſſels uſed for this purpoſe are baſons, teſts, or 


crucibles, which are made of glaſs, metal, or earth, 
according to the nature of the bodies on which the opera- 
tion is to be performed. 'They are flat, ſhallow, and 
wide, ſo that the body from which the evaporation is to 
be made may preſent a large ſurface to the air, In all 
evaporations the degree of heat ought to be proportioned 
to the volatility of the ſubltance to be evaporated, and to 
the degree of fixity of the ſubſtance intended to be left, 
and of its adhefion to the volatile parts. In ſome caſes, 
as in obtaining oil from rectified ſpirit of wine and æther, 
the liquors ought to be evaporated upon the ſurface of 


water in open air, without any other heat than that of 


the atmoſphere ; in others, when the part to be evapor- 
ated is not very volatile, and when the remaining ſub- 
ſtance is very fixed, and does not adhere much to the 
yolatile part, as in the purification of gold by antimony, 
a ſtrong heat may be applied, and a current of air di- 
rected upon the ſurface of the body. Macquer. 


EVASION, ewaſie, in Law, is uſed for any ſubtile endea- 


vour to ſet aſide truth, or to eſcape the puniſhment 
of the law, which will not be endured. Thus, if a per- 
ſon ſays to another that he will not ſtrike him, but will 
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Five him a pot of ale to ſtrike him firſt : and accordingly | 
he ſtrikes, the returning of it is puniſhable ; and if the 
perſon firft ſtriking be killed, it is murder ; for no man 
ſhall evade the juſtice of the law by ſuch a pretence to 
cover his malice. 1 Hawk. P. C. 81. - | 
EVATES, a branch or diviſion of the ancient Celtic phi- 
loſophers the Dr v1Ds. 
Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and 
Gauls into three ſects; BapHor, Bardi; Ovaſats, Evates, 
and ApurSar, Druids, He adds, that the Bard: were 
poets and muſicians: the Evares, prieſts and naturaliſts ; 
and the Druid, moraliſts as well as naturaliſts. But 
Marcellinus, Voſſius, and Hornius, reduce them all to 
two ſects, viz. Bardi and Druids. Laſtly, Cæſar, lib. vi. 
cComprehends them all under the name of Drutds. 
The Evates or Yates of Strabo might probably be what 
other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcellin. calls 
Eubages; but Mr. Bouche, in his Hiſt. de Provence, lib. 
11. chap. 2. diſtinguiſhes between them. The Yates, he 
fays, were ſuch as took care of the facrifices and other 
ceremonies of religion; and the Enbages, thoſe who 
ſpent their time in the ſearch and contemplation of the 
great myſteries of nature. | | 
EUBAGES, an order of prieſts or philoſophers among the 
ancient Celtæ or Gauls. Chorier takes the Eubages to be 
the ſame with the Druids and Safonide of Diodorus : 
others will have the Eubages to be thoſe whom Strabo, 
lib. iv. p. 197. calls OvaJetg, Evates, or Yates, on which 
principle there is room to conjecture, that the word 
ſhould be written Ovaryers, it being eaſy to miſtake a T 
„„ 0 | 
Be this as it will, the Eubages appear to have been a dif- 
ferent order from the Druids, See DRu1D. 


EUCHARIST, Euchariſtia, the Sacrament of the Supper, | 
or a participation of the body and blood of Chriſt, under | 


the ſpecies or figures of bread and wine. See Commu- 

NION, SACRAMENT, OPECIES, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

and CONSUBSTANTIATION. _ . 

The word in its original Greek, Euxapigta, literally im- 
ports thankſgiving, being formed of eu, bene, well, and 
KL. a sis, gratia, thanks. „ 

EUCHITES, or Euchrr x, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who were firſt formed into a religious body towards the 
end of the fourth century, though their doctrine and 
diſcipline ſubſiſted in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern 


countries before the birth of Chriſt; they were thus | 


called becauſe they prayed without ceaſing, imagin- 
ing that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave them. 
Their great foundation were thoſe words of St. Paul, 


Epiſt. i. to the Theſſalonians, cap. v. ver. 17. pray with- | 


out ceaſing. 


The word is formed of the Greek, ev%n, prayer, whence | 


£vX/]a1, the ſame with the Latin, precatores, prayers. 
They were alſo called Enthuſiaſts and Meſſalians, a term 
of Hebrew origin, denoting the ſame as Euchites. 


The Euchites were a fort of myſtics who imagined, ac- | 
_ cording to the oriental notion, that two ſouls reſided in | 


man, the one good, and the other evil; and who were 
zealous in expelling the evil ſoul or demon, and haſten- 


ing the return of the good ſpirit of God, by contempla- | 


tion, prayer, and ſinging of hymns. They alſo embraced 
the opinions nearly reſembling the Manichean doctrine, 
and which they derived from the tenets of the oriental 
philoſophy. 'The fame denomination was uſed in the 


twelfth century, to denote certain' fanatics who infeſted | 


the Greek and Eaſtern churches, and who were charged 
with believing a double Trinity, rejecting wedlock, ab- 

| Raining from fleſh, treating with contempt the ſacraments 
of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, and the various branches 
of external worſhip, and placing the effence of religion 


folely in external prayer, and maintaining the efficacy of | 


perpetual ſupplications to the Supreme Being for expell- 


ing an evil being or genius, which dwelt in the breaſt of | 


every mortal. This ſect is ſaid to have been founded by 


a perſon called Lucopetrus, whoſe chief diſciple was | 


named Tychicus. By degrees it became a general and 
invidious appellation for perſons of eminent piety and 
zeal for genuine Chriſtianity, who oppoſed the vicious 
practices and inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood ; much 
in the ſame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adverſaries of the Roman pontiff under the general terms 
of WAL DENSES and ALBiGENsEs, Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt. 
Eng. edit. 8vyo. vol. i. p. 350. and vol. ii. p. 441. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes occa- 
hon to cenſure ſeveral monks in Egypt, who, under pre- 
tence of reſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a 
lazy, ſcandalous life. A cenſure likewife applicable to 
monaſteries in general. | 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Evyonoytor, a Greek term, ſignifying 

literally, a diſcourſe on prayer. 

The word is formed of «v7 prayer, and Ne, diſ- 
courſe, 9210 
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The Eucholegium is properly the Greek ru 
are preſcribed the order and manner of ne 
lating to the order and adminiſtration 0 5 
nies, ſacraments, ordinations, &c. 

Fa. Goar has given us an edition of 


» Wherei 
Cry thing n. 
their ceremo. 


8 the Greet 
gium in Greek and Latin, with notes, ave Lach 


t Paz 
EUCHYMIA, from 20, good, and en jak. 


cine, a good temper of the blood, or other 
fluids in an animal body. 

EUCLABRIS, in Antiquity, a table whereon 
ed victim was fpread, in order to have 
carefully inſpected. It was from this table 
ſels uſed in ſacrifices were called euclabrig. 

EUCRASY, of ev, well, and xpas:s, temperatute, af ace 
able, well-proportioned mixture of qualities; wherth, 
body is faid to be m good order, and diſpofed for + 
ſtate of health. : b N 

EUDIOMETER, in Pneumatics, is an inſtrument lately; 
vented, in confequence of the experiments and biſon, 
ries of Dr. Prieſtly, for determining the falubrity of, 
ferent kinds of aiR. The name is formed of wie ö | 

nifying the good quality of air, derived from ev oy 5 
$14, denoting, in compoſition a medium, and ih, 7 


meaſure. . ; 
The reader will find under the article Alx, nitro, 1 
account of the principle on which the conſtruction of 
theſe inſtruments depends. Dr. Prieſtley, having dif. 
covered that when nitrous air is mixed with any other air 
their original bulk is diminiſhed ; and that the diminy, 
tion is nearly, if not exactly, in proportion to its {alu 
brity, was led to adopt nitrous air as a true teſt of the 
purity of reſpirable air; and nothing more ſeemed to he 
neceſſary than an eaſy, expeditious, and accurate method 
of eſtimating the degree of diminution in different cafes; 
and for this purpoſe the eudiometer was contrived. The 
diſcovery of Dr. Prieſtley was announeel to the public 
in the year 1772; and the abbe Fontana and the chern. 
lier Landriani, both of Italy, were the firſt who availe 
themſelves of this difcovery in the conſtruction of et- 
meters. One of theſe inſtruments invented by Landriani, 
_ conſiſts of a glaſs tube ground to a cylindrical veſſel, with 
two glaſs cocks and a ſmall baſon, all fitted in a wooden 
frame. In this inſtrument quickſilver is uſed inſtead of 
water; and that part of it which replaces the bulk loſt by 
the diminution of the two mixed airs, is conducted either 
through a kind of glaſs ſiphon, or through the capillary 
holes of a glaſs funnel ; fo that by its fall the whole mix- 
ture of the two kinds of air is more readily made. Dr. 
Falconer of Bath accurately divided a glaſs tube, in order 
to exhibit the quantity of diminution produced by the 
mixture of nitrous air with air of another kind, agrecably 
to the method uſed by Dr, Prieſtley in the purſuit ofthis 
curious diſcovery. See EFFLUv1a. Mr. J. H. de Magellan, 
F. R. S. has deſcribed three different eudiometers of his own 
contrivance. One of theſe conſiſts of the following parts 
viz. a glaſs tube mn e d, (ſee Tab. IX. Pneumatics, ff. 8, 
about 12 or 15 inches long, and of an equal diameter, 
with a ground glaſs ſtopple m; a veſſel c the nec of 
Which is ground air-tight to the lower end d of the tube; 
and two equal phials, a and b, whoſe necks are alſo 
ground air-tight to the reſpective mouths of the veſſel c: 
Rack theſe veſſels contain nearly as much as the whole 
tube ne d. There is alſo a ſliding braſs ring 2, which 
ſlides in the tube u 4% and may be made tight at mow 
by a finger ſcrew ; and laſtly, a ruler 9, either of bra 
or of wood, repreſented fig. 9. which is divided rey 
equal parts, and indicates the contents of both the ph1ais 
a and b when thrown into the tube, by the number 0 
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parts which is engraved or ſtamped about the middle of | 


it. The two bent pieces of braſs x, ., ſerve i oy 
eaſily by the fide of the tube u , (fig. 10. and fot 
keeping it cloſe to its neck n by the notch 7. 3 5 
this inſtrument, it will be convenient to have àt a ' 
receiver like that repreſented fig, 10. or a tube ot : a. 
fig. 11. made with {trait boards of elm-wood on 1 
thick; the inſide dimenſions are 25 inches long) 132 u . 
and 11 deep: the two end boards, d and ? h, a 
into a groove cut in the other three boards: i 0 
daubed with thick white paint as a 2 hs we 
ing the water, and the whole faſtened wit - 1 
the outſide. The ſhelf wanois8 inches W. an ä 
inches thick, in which are 3 holes of 3 ee a ib, f 
diameter, with as many feparate cavities ry . _ 
as to ſerve like ſo many funnels; or 2 glaſs funnel 
mented to the middle hole # 15 equal 1 Jug; 
This ſhelf is ſupported by 4 metallic = 0 
which may be ralled or lowered at 3 8 
wooden wedges. A trough of this kind ee, 2 
modious ſor experiments on different kin f ith oath 
Let ſuch a trough or tub be nearly 4 fill it vt 
take out the ſtopple m of the eudiometer an 1.1 
water in the poſition exhibited fg- 8. or cloſe 
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comes from x up to the top n of the tube: keep the 


Compound ratio of 36 


E UD 


x ha le , without leaving any air in 
cloſe : wi er the lower part c under the ſurface of 
the intide; b, fig. 11. | 
the water in e. filled with water, be kept with 


hial a | 
3 under the ſurface of the water, 


its mou =. hat air 
and filled —_ This is done either by putting the 


2 of the tub, g. 11. and throwing 
e we 2 funnel t, which is there cemented 
* holding in the left hand the ſame 
ther with a glaſs funnel without a pipe ap- 
ath of the phial, whilſt the air is poured 
1 the right hand into it. * leſt the heat of the 
wy 0 uld produce any conſiderable expanſion in the 
on , laſs funnel may be held cloſe to the mouth of 
air, red. by wooden tongs with bent wires x x, fig. 12. 
the . 5 are made with a ſolid lump at their bottoms 
* as here repreſented. If a glaſs bottle with a 
ob 0 laſs ſtopple be filled with water or mercury, 
150 died in the place whoſe atmoſpherical air is to 
= "ied, it will be filled with that air; and being cloſed 
1 rd glaſs ſtopple, may be carried to any diſtant 
lace, in order to determine its comparative ſalubrity. 


hial a, togè 
lied to the mo 


When the phial a is filled with air in the manner already | 


it is put moderately tight into the mouth of 
23 _ for ure igulet accidents, 
the necks of the phials a, 6, and of the veſſel ce as well 
as the glaſs ſtopple m, are always rubbed with tallow | 
reviouſly to every experiment. Then take the phial 
; filled with water, and by the ſame proceſs fill it 


with nitrous air, and replace this phial 5 in the | 


other mouth of the veſſel c. Let the eudrometer 
be carefully inverted, ſo that the two phials may be 
downwards, as exhibited in fig. 10. by this operation 
the two kinds of air come up to x from the phials a, b, 
and thus are mixed together : when this 1s done, dip 
the eudiometer in the water of the trough, fig. 11. leaving 
the mouth of the inſtrument above its ſurface z ſo that | 
no more water may enter into it than it had at firſt. 
Then attentively obſerve the moment when the mixture 
x, (fig. 10+) of the two kinds of air comes to its greateſt 


diminution ; after which, as Mr. Magellan has obſerved, | 


its bulk will begin to increaſe again: for this purpoſe | 
fide down the braſs ring z of the inſtrument as the ſur- 
face of the water in the tube falls; 'and when this be- | 
comes ſtationary, which it will do in a few minutes, if 
the nitrous 1 i a proper ſtrength, we ſhall have the 
greateſt diminution, Then fill up the whole tube of the 
eudiometer with water, {hut it up with the ſtopple , and 
incline the top of the inſtrument forwards till the air 


lower part of the inſtrument dipped in the water; take 
off the glaſs veſſel c with the two phials a, 6, and raiſe 
or lower the tube of the eudiometer ſo as to ſee the ſur- 
face of the water in the inſide even with that on the out- 
kde, which mark by ſliding to it the braſs ring x. Or 
apply the ruler (fig. 9.) to the fide of the eudiometer 
whilt it is immerſed in the water of the trough, and 
thus you will ſee the true dimenſion of the remaining 
bulk of the two kinds of air already diminiſhed. The 
number macked about the middle of this ruler, e. g. 

= 96, denotes that the contents of both phials a and 
b are equal to 96 diviſions of the ruler when put into 
the tube of that eudiometer ; or they are equal to a ſolid 
cylinder, as thick as the inſide of the glaſs tube, and 
whoſe length is 96 diviſions of the ruler divided into 
tenths of an inch. When e. g. the remaining bulk 
of mixed air correſponds to the 56th diviſion of 
the ruler, it ſhews, that out of 96 parts only 40 
(=96=56) have been loſt or contracted ; and in this 
pay the wholeſomeneſs of that air called A will be 
05 Manother equal quantity of different air called B, 


588 by the ſame eudiometer, and its reſiduum be equal 
: 0 parts of the ſame ruler, the relative ſalubrity of 

* will be to that of A, as 36 (=96— 60) to 40: 
nA the air B had been tried by another eudiometer, | 
: 0 proportional dimenſions, Dates about the middle 
A a er, were * *==108, then the comparative ſalu- 
Vol theſe two kinds of air A and B; would be in the 
to 42.36 X 96 to 40 x 108 
108 96. 


U3bto 4320254 to 67.63 i 
ar B would be 3 5 7-5 3 or the wholeſomeneſs of the 


tor he pro) ; : 
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tained in er inverted into the water con- 
the veſſel Y $ q 1; put the two kinds of air in- 
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by heat and cold; and therefore, he ſhould keep a good 
thermometer as X, ſuſpended by the wire yr, and im- 
merſed in the water of the glaſs veſſel fig. 10. or in the 
trough fig. 11. during the progreſs of theſe experi- 
ments. 3 
Another eudiometer of a more ſimple kind conſiſts of a 
ſtrait glaſs tube n (fig. 13.) of an uniform diameter, 
about two or three feet long, with a large ball s, and a 
glaſs ſtopple m fitted air-tight to the mouth », which 
ſhould be wide open in the ſhape of a funnel. There is 
alſo a ſmall ſiphon 4% fig. 14. with a braſs ring x; a 
ſmall phial z, fg. 15. the contents of which may occup 
a third part of the ball s, or half the length of the glaſs 
tube » 5: to this inſtrument alſo belongs a ruler divided 
and ſtamped, like that already defcribed. When this 
inſtrument is uſed it is filled with water, and placed in 
a vertical poſition with the mouth n under the farface of 
the water in a tub or trough: the phial z (Fg. 15.) is 
filled firſt with nitrous air, which is thrown into the 
tube either by a glaſs funnel applied to its mouth, or 
when its mouth 1s wide enough, without any funnel : 
the phial is next filled with the air to be tried, which is 
| 13 into the ſame tube. Then the ſiphon (fe. 13.) 
is immediately applied to the mouth of the eudiomerer 
under the 1 . of the water; ſome of which is to be 
poured into it. Having watched the ſtationary moment 
of the greateſt diminution of the mixed air at 5 by means 
of the ring x, at that moment remove the ſiphon 4% 
and lay the cudiometer for ſome minutes under water in 
an horizontal poſition, or nearly fo, that no part of the 
incloſed air may eſcape ; ſhut the mouth » with the glaſs 
{topple m, and invert the inſtrument with the mouth = 
upwards. Laſtly, meaſure the ſpace occupied by the 
reſiduum of the diminiſhed air by applying to its ſide the 
divided ruler or ſcale, and eſtimate the reſult as before. 
Eudiometers are uſed with water or with quickſilver; but 
the latter ſuffering aſenſible action from the contact with 
nitrous air, and being both heavier and dearer than 
water, is leſs eligible than the former. An inſtrument 
of this kind is capable of being applied to important and 
uſeful purpoles in determining the comparative ſalubrity 
of the air in different climates and fituations. See Ma- 
gellan's Letter to Dr. Prieſtley, containing the Deſcrip- 
tion of a Glaſs Apparatus, &c. and of New Eudiometers, 
& c. 1777, p. 15—47. and Prieftley's Exp. and Obſ. on 
Air, vol. iii. Preface and Appendix: See alſo an ac- 
count of eaſy methods of meaſuring the diminution of 


bulk, occaſioned by the mixture of common and nitrous 


air, by Dr. Ingenhouſz, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvi. 
part i. art. 15. See EFFLUVIA.. . 


EUDOXIANS, a party or ſect of heretics in the fourth 


century, ſo denominated from their leader Eudoxius, pa- 
triarch of Antioch and Conſtantinople, a great defender 
of the Arian doctrine. . | 8 
The Eudexians adhered to the errors of the Arians and 
Eunomians, maintaining that the Son was created out of 
nothing; that he had a will diſtin and different from 
that of the Father, &c. „„ 


EVE. See Vid. 1 N 5 
EVECTION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers for the libration 


of the moon. See L1iBRATION. OS 

The term evection is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote 
that equation of the moon's motion, which is propor- 
tional to the fine of double the diſtance of the moon from 
the ſun, 4miniſhed by the moon's anomaly : this equa- 
tion is not yet accurately determined; ſome ſtate it at 

19 30%, others at 19 16”, &c. It is the greateſt of all 
the moon's equations except the EQUATION of the center. 
EVEN foot, in Poetry. See Foor. Gs | 


Even number, is that which may be divided into two equal 


parts or moieties. See NumBER. 


EVENING far. See VESPER. 


EVENLY even number, is that which is exactly diviſible by 
an even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 

32, ſince diviſible by 8, taken four times. 8 87 

EvENLyY odd number, is that which an even number mea- 
ſures by an odd one; as Jo, which is meaſured by 6, 
taken five times. 5 

EVERARD'S ſliding rule. See SLIDING. 

EVERGETES, Evepys]nc, a Greek term, ſignifying bene- 
factor, being formed of zu, bene, well, and epyov, opus, 
work, It is {till retained in our language by way of addi- 
tion or epithet given to two princes or kings of Syria and 
Egypt who ſucceeded Alexander. Thus we ſay Ptolemy 
Evergetes king of Egypt, Antiochus Evergetes king of 


Syria. ö 
EVER-GREENS, a claſs of perennials, which continue 
their verdure, leaves, &c. all the year. 

Of theſe our gardeners reckon twelve, which are pecu- 

liarly fit for Engliſh air, viz. the alternus, arbutus, bay- 

tree, box-tree, holly, juniper, lauruſtinus, phyllirea, 
| pyracantha, or ever- green thorn, Italian green privet, and 

the yew-tree. 1 
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_ EVICTION, from evinco, I overcome, in Law, ſigniſies a 


' EVIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become v1- 
ſible and apparent to the eyes, either of the body or the | 


EVI 


EVERLASTING firver. See Erernnal fower. 
EVERLASTING pe. Bee Chichling VETCH. 


EVERRIATOR, derived from ex and verre, I deanſe, in | 


Antiquity, an officer who was obliged in a ſolemn man-“ 


ner to cleanſe ſuch houſes as were defiled by dead bodies, 
called domus funefte. | 4 
EVERRICULUM, in Sargery, the name given by Pare to 
a ſort of ſpecillum or ſpoon, uſed to clear the bladder ol 
ravel and grumes of blood left in it after the operation 

of lithotomy. | 


EVES-DROPPERS, in Law. See Eaves-droppers. { 


EUEXIA, from ev, well, and «Zig, babit, in Medicine, a 
good ſound habit of body. 85 
EUGENIA, in Botany, the name given by Micheli and 


Linnzus to a genus of plants of the iceſandria monogynia | 


claſs, deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus. The cha- 
racers are theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf 


divided into four, oblong, obtuſe, concave, and per- 


manent ſegments. The flower is compoſed of four ob- 
Jong and hollow obtuſe petals twice as large as the ſeg- 


ments of the cup ; the ſtaminaare a great number of flen- | 


der filaments inferted in the cup, and reaching the length 


of the flower; the antheræ are ſmall. The germen is of | 


a turbinated form, and is plared below the cup. The 
ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of the ſtamina; the 
ſtigma is ſimple; the fruit is a coronated drupe of a 

quadrangular figure, containing only one cell, in which 

is contained a large roundiſh and ſmooth nut. 


RECOVERY of lands or tenements by law. 


mind. RY . | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and ob- 
jective. | | 

EVIDENCE, formal, is the ack of the intellect, conſidered 
as Clear and diſtinct. | 


EviDENCE, objefive, conſiſts in the clearneſs and perſpi- 


cuity of the object; or it is the object itſelf ſo conſlituted 
as that it may be clearly and diſtinctly known. _ 
Others divide evidence into moral, phyſical, and metaphyſi- 
cal. A thing is ſaid to be morally evident, ſo far as we 
have a diſtinct notion or knowledge thercof, by unex- 
ceptionable witnefles ; phyſically, ſo far as natural ſenſe 
and reaſon, pointing out any thing, convinces us thereof; 
metaphyſicallyj, when we enter fully and clearly into the 
eſſence of any thing. ror I | 


Evidence is the eſſemtial and infallible character or eri-| 
terion of truth, and is that in effect which with us con- 


ſtitutes truth. _ | | | 
Tf evidence ſhould be' ſound in propoſitions that are falſe, 
we ſhould be compelled into error, ſince the aſſent we 


give to evidence is neceſſary : whence would follow this | 


impious poſition, that God who made us is the author of 


our errors, as he has conſtituted us ſo as to put us under | 


a neceſſity of falling into them. 


It may be added, that as we neceſfarily love truth and | | 


hate ercor, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a be- 
neſicent being to form us with a love of what we could 
not obtain, or not know whether we did obtain it or 


not; beſides, that if we ſhould err in things that are evi-| 
dent, as well as inthoſe that are not ſo, we ſhould ſome- | 
times find contradictions in evident propolitions, as we 


commonly do in things that are obſcure. 


Evidence, therefore, muſt be allowed the mark of truth ; . 


and thoſe things muſt be allowed true which carry with 
them ſuch a degree of evidence as obliges us to aſſent to 


them. Whatever we ſec evidently agreeable to things 
whereof we ſpeak, that we muſt acknowledge to be 


true. 3 
The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of 


ſenſe, or that ariſing from ſenſe, it being a fundamental | 


principle with them, that fenſe is the ſirſt and primary 
. criterion of all truth. Cn are 

By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies or image ex- 
hibited by the ſenſe or phantaſy; which, when all im- 
pediments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, me- 


dium, &c. are removed, cannot be contradicted or gain- 


ſaid ; wherefore, the queſtion being'put, whether or no a 


thing be ſuch as it appears; the anſwer is not to be given, | 


_ till it has been tried and examined in all the ways, and 


by all the ſenſes, that it can be an object of, See 


ERROR. 


'There are certainly other ſuperior and leſs fallible ſources | 


or grounds of evidence than ſenſe ; ſuch is that inward 
conſciouſneſs by which we learn what belongs to the 
mind, or that which Mr. Locke calls reflection; of 
which ſuch are jntelligence, intuition, and common ſenſe, 


principally relating to thoſe abſtracted, or other propo- | 
ſittons that carry their own evidence with them, and ad- 


mit no doubt about them; whence we derive our aſſent 


to propoſitions called axioms and maxims : ſuch is alſo } 
reaſoning, whereby we infer one truth from others by | 


— 


g 


| 


dences ave external and internal; 


it, and related in the Goſpel hittory, 
pearance, in baniſhing polytheiſm, idolatry, 


potiſm, introducing moderation into 


ſuppoſition of a Divine original; or which are, at leah 
moſt naturally explicable on that ſuppoſition. To thi 


tians in the Apoſtolic age; and the method uſed by Chrit 


proof of Chriſtianity from prophecies; others are relate 
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natural and juſt methogs of argum 
ſcience: ſuch is likewiſe the te 
which we found the evidence 0 
may alto add inſpiration, or that 
mind by God himſelf, which giv 
dubitable evidence of the truth of 
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Logick, part ii. chap. ii. & 9. 
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ception and belief of any truth are der 
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prevalent, giving riſe to others of a very happy tendency Alle 
refining the laws of war, humanizing the manners 1 of th 
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claſs may be referred thoſe preſumptive arguments d- 
duced from the character of Jeſus, fo exalted, aud yt 
ſo uniformly ſupported ; the nature of his laſt diſcouls 
with his diſciples; the character of ſome of his apoltles; 
that of Judas the traitor ; the controverſies among Chill 


and his apoſtles, of reterring their claims to the impar 
tial inquiries of men. Other collateral arguments hax 
an affinity to the external evidences of Chriſtianity : ſuch 
are thoſe derived from the miraculous converſion of the 
apoſtle Paul and his ſubſequent conduct; from the charac 
ter of the man of ſin foretold by Paul; from the quick and 
extenſive propagation of the Goſpel ; from the contin 
ance and preſent ſtate of the nation of the Jews. Som 
of theſe arguments have an immediate relation to ti 


to the proof from miracles. Other arguments hare a 
equal relation to the internal and external evident: c 
Chriſtianity; ſuch is that dedcued from the manner n 
which Chriſt and his apoſtles propoſed the eviencsd 
their miſſion, and the advantage they have gained 1 
conſequence of the oppoſition and ſcrutiny of unbchevet Procec 
Sce on this ſubject Lord Lyttelton's Obſervations 01 we be der 
Paul, Puchat's ri | hold | 
ſumptive Arguments for the Truth of the Chrittian Re An an 
ligion, and Gerard's Diſſertation on he Genius aud Zr but m 
dences of Chriſtianity. „ 


Eyipencs, in Law, is any proof, whether by teftimorf 


Py 5 5 F . f » 
of men on oath, or by writings and records; the forme \2 
called pars! evidence, and the latter written evident. F 
f . . , * 2 5 ( 
It is thus called becauſe the point in illue is hereby m 


With regard to parol evidence or witneſſes, we ma . 
ſerve in general, that a party iutereſted in a ful, % i 
wiſe for or againſt her hufband, a hulband aganre &twe 
: EY on, infideh Po Of trac 
wife, except in caſes of treaſon, an alien, ** 1 
ſons non ſane memorie, thoſe that arc attainted yt ; 5 1 
ſpiracy, or in a præmunire upon ſtat. g Lui _ with + 
Popith recuſants convict on tat, 3 Jac, I. cap. Sy . 
ſons convicted of felony, perjury, &c- thoſe bre releaf 
judgment have ſtood on the pillory, or av k 15 6 
whilſt the judgment is in force, are diſabled Ir0! ** Cibe 
evidence: but kinſmen, though ever fo heat; eckt =g 
ſervants, maſters, attornics for their clients» 7 m SirT) 
jurors upon trial, and all others that arc 50 5 1 5 of A 
who want not underſtanding, or are no 5 11 
tereſt, may give evidence in a cauſc; thoug? 5 bt 
of ſervants is left te the jury. It all aChion Þ 1520 
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as an evidence againſt the reſt, 
And in crimins, ad, and rapes of women, &c. 
i addon — may be an evidence in their own cauſe : 
ſe in private notorious cheats, where none elſe 

neſs of the circumitances of the fact but he 

be When perſons that are competent wit- 
= 1 with a writ of ſubpæna ad teſtificandum, 
8 wa ied to appear at the trial on pain of 100. to 
te! cited to the king, to which the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 9. 
6 added a penalty of roo. to the party aggrieved, and 
pen equivalent to the loſs ſuſtained by want of their 


T 8 o 4 
_—_ 50 no witneſs, unleſs his reaſonable expences 
cvidince: 


be tendered him, is bound to appear at all; nor if he 


is he bound to give evidence till ſuch charges are 

ab lm, except he reſides within the bills of 
r and is ſummoned to give evidence within the 
Ho kble witneſs is ſufficient evidence to a jury of any 
nele fact in alls civil actions; but in caſes of high treaſon, 
0 reaſon, and miſpriſion of treaſon, by ſtatutes 1 Edw. 


VI. cap. 12+ 55 and 6. Edw. VI. cap. 11. and 1 and 2 Ph. | 
and Mar. cap. 10. £9 lawful witneſles are required to con- 


rict a priſoner, except in caſes of coinin g and co unterfeiting 
the ſeals, or unleſs the party ſnall willingly and without 
violence confeſs the ſame: and by ſtat. 7 W. III. cap. 3. 
the confeſſion of the priſoner muſt be in open court; and 
both witneſſes muſt be to the ſame overt act of treaſon, 
or one to one overt. act and the other to another overt 
act of the ſame ſpecies of treaſon. Baron Monteſquieu, 
indeed, lays it down for a rule, Spirit of Laws, book xii. 
cap. 3- that thoſe laws which condemn a man to death 
m any caſe on the depoſition of a ſingle witneſs, are fatal 
to liberty. 5 NL 

All evidence is to be given in open court, in the preſence 


of the parties, their attornies, the counſel, and all by- | 


ſtanders, and before the Judge and jury : many advan- 
tages attend this way of, giving teſtimony, ore tenus, a 
method familiar among the ancient Romans, as may be 
collected from Quintilian, Inſt. Orat. lib. v. cap. 7. and 
it was continued as low as the time of Hadrian ; but the 
civil law, as it is now modelled, rejects all public exa- 
mination of witneſſes. Poſitive proof.is always required 


| whenever the nature of the caſe poſſibly admits of it. 
Sometimes violent preſumption will be admitted for evi- 


dence without witneſſes; as where a petſon is run through 


the body in a houſe, and one is ſeen to come out of the | 


houſe with a bloody ſword, &c but on this the court 
ought not to judge haſtily, 1 Inſt. 6. 6733; and though 
preſumptive and CIRCUMSTANTIAL evidence may be ſuf- 
kcient in felony, it is not ſo in treaſon. State Trials. 


Though all preſumptive evidence of felony ſhould be ad- 
mitted cautiouſly, for the law holds, that it is better that 


ten guilty perſons eſcape than that one innocent ſuffer. 

Evidence by writings and records, is where acts of parlia- 
ment, ſtatutes, judgments, fines and recoveries, pro- 
ceedings of court, and deeds, &c. are admitted as evi- 
dent. The printed Statute Book is good evidence upon a 
general act of parliament, which need not be pleaded; 


” en prove themſelves; and a copy of a re- 
cord 1worn to may be given as an evidence. A record of 


pecalings in county-courts, courts baron, &c. may 
3 denied, and then tried by a jury. A copy of copy- 
old lands ſhall be an evidence where the rolls are loſt. 
Poa ma deed of thirty years {ſtanding proves itſelf ; 
as tera Goody, and other writings, mult. be atteſted 
aa verined by parol evidence of witnefles: The counter- 
Part of a deed is no evidence, when the original is in be- 
* and can be proc t 
ee contents of a letter, if he never ſaw the 
2, e, it will not be good evidence. And a ſhop- 
may not be given in ev: 
7 Jac. 1. cap. 12. after one 


daun except there be a bill, 
c : — 
of Fa pry and merchant in the uſual intercoutſe 


rat who a order to make books evidences, if the ſer- 


N E pro . - 22 
vith other Ar proved; and this, when accompanied 


year, before the aCtion 


Kt, tamper; : . 
Giberes Prem gh with witneſſes or fraud. See Baron 
Lap of Vene of Evidence, or the Introducl ion to the 


g Pri 

Hir Th 0 1s Ato. 1767. 
0 — reſtrains evidence to authentic writings 
Aal. lb. b. witten, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. 


— 


but in the caſe of a private act, it is otherwiſe; for there 
n mult be pleaded and examined by the records of par- 
lament before it can be admitted in evidence. Records 


an inferior court has been rejected in evidence ; and the 


— — 


ured. Although a witneſs ſwear to 


dence for goods ſold, &c. by 


&c. for the debt; unleſs | 


EVI 


rſons for taking of goods, one of them | Evipence, demurrer'to, See DEMORRER, 


EVIDENCE, exception to. See EXCEPTION. L ES 
EVIL, malum, in Ethic, a privation - or abſence of ſome 
proper or neceſſary good, or of ſome meaſure or degiee 
"thereof. : +: „„ CAE EOS 5 
Evil is either natural or moral; between which there is 
this relation, that moral evi produces natual. 

Evir, moral, is defined a deviation from right reaſon; a 
diſcernment of right from wrong, being given us as # 
guide of our actions ; or it is the diſagreement between 
the actions of a moral agent and the rule of thoſe 
actions, whenceſoever it is derived and howſoever made 
known; and no action can be morally evil unleſs the 
agent be properly ſuch, intelligent and free, and capable 
of diſtinguiſhing, chooſing, and acting for himfelf. This 
the philoſophers call mhone/tum, and turpe, as. ſtaining 
the image of God, and fullying our original beauty, 

| likewiſe malum culpæ. 5 SON 

Ev1t., natural, is. a - want. of ſomething neceſſary to the 

bene efſe, or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all 
its purpoſes : ſuch are deſects of the body, blindneſs, 
lameneſs, hunger, diſeaſes, death. This ſpecies is de- 
nominated triſte, injucundum, noxium, and malum pœmnæ. 
Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, &c. or 
relative, as meat, which in itſelf being good, may be 
evil to a man on account of ſome diſeaſe ; as wine to a 
feveriſh- perſon, &c | | 
A late ingenious author Jets the thing in another light, 
and furnithes .a theory of moral good and evil, in his 


Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Vir- 


tue. | | 
Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, denotes our 
idea of a quality apprehended in actions which excites 
averſion and diſlike towards the actor, even from per- 
ſons who receive no diſadvantage thereby; as moral 
goodneſs denotes our idea of a contrary quality which 


procures approbation and love towards the actor, even in 


perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency, This no- 


tion ſuppoſes an univerfally acknowledged difference of 
good and evil from natural. Moral good, we all know, 


procures love towards thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of 
it; whereas natural good does not. How differently, 
for inſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe 
poſſeſſed of honeſty, faith, generofity, &c. when we ex- 


pect no benefit from thoſe qualities, and thoſe poſſeſſed 


of the natural goods, as houſes, lands, gardens, health, 
ſtrength, &c. So whatever quality we apprehend mo- 


rally evil, raiſes our hatred towards the periin in whom 


we obſerve it; as treachery, cruelty, ingratitude, &c. 
whereas we love and pity many expoſed to natural evils, 
as pain, hunger, ſickneſs, &c. 5 | 

The origin of theſe different ideas of actions has greatly 


puzzled the moraliſts: ſome make ſelf-intereſt, or ſelf- 


love, the ſource of them all; we approve the virtue of 


others as ĩt has ſome ſmall tendency to our happineſs; either 
from its own nature or from this general conſideration, 


that a conformity to nature and reaſon is in the general 
advantageous to the whole, and to us in particular; 


and on the contrary, diſapprove the vice of others, as 


tending at the long run to our patticular detriment. 


called vicious, that is, that we are determined to perceive 
ſome deformity or diſpleaſure in ſuch actions, without 

reflecting on any diſadvantage that may any way redound 
to us from the action; and that we have a ſecret ſenſe of 
pleaſure accompanying ſuch of our own actions as are 
called virtuous, when we expect no farther advantage 
from them; but then they add, that we are excited to 


perform thoſe actions, even as we purfue or purchaſe 


pictures, ſtatues, landſcapes, &c. from ſelf-intereſt, to 
obtain the pleaſure which accompanies the action. 
But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake : 
ſome actions, he proves, have to tnen an immediate 
goodneſs, and others an immediate evil, i. e. we per- 
ceive pleaſure in ſome and pain iii others, and are deter 
mined to love or hate the doers, without any view of na- 
tural advantage, without any view to future rewards or 
puniſhments, or even without any intention to obtain the 


ſenſible pleaſure of the good, but from a very different _ 


principle, viz. an internal moral ſenſe, or a natural de- 


termination of the mind to feceive amiable or diſagree- 


able ideas of actions, when they ſhall occur to our ob- 
ſervation; antecedently to any opinion of advantage ot 
loſs to redound to burſelves from them, even as we are 
pleaſed with a regular form or an harmonious compoſi- 
ſition, without any knowledge of the mathematics, or 
ſecing any. advantage in that form or compoſition differ- 
ent from the immediate pleaſure. But according to this 
account of Dr. Hutcheſon, however plauſible, moral good 
and evil ſignify nothing in the objects themſelves, to 
which they are applied, atty more than agreeable and 


harlh, ſweet and bitter, &c. but only certain effects in 
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us; and virtue is a mere affair of taſte; whereas it is 
much more juſt to conclude, that 1 and wrong, or 
good and evil, are real qualities of actions, and not 
merely of our minds; and that the power whereby we 


perceive theſe qualities is not any arbitrary ſenſe but the | 


underſtanding. Price's Original of our Ideas, &c. p. 13. 
and p. 59, &c. See farther under DEFORMITY, SENSE, 
Goon, VIRTUE, and VICE, h 

Ev11., or King's EviL, in Medicine, a diſeafe by the phyſi- 
cians, called frume and ſcrophule, conſiſting in ſchir- 
rhous tumours, ariſing moſt commonly about the neck; 
but ſome alſo on the other glandulous parts, as the 
breaſt, arm-pits, groin, &c, 
The kings of England and France have for a long time 


pretended to the privilege of _y the king's-evil by 


touching. 'The right or 3 it is ſaid by ſome, was 
originally inherent in the French kings; and thoſe of 
England only claimed it as an appendage or appurtenant 
to that crown, to which they had a claim. | 


Stephen de Conti, a I of Corbie, who lived in the 


year 1400, and wrote a Hiſtory of France, ſtill preſerved 
in MS. in the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcrtbes 


the practice of touching for the evil: after the king had | 


heard maſs a veſſel of water was brought him, and his 
_ majeſty having put up his prayers before the altar, touched 
the diſeaſed part with his hand, and waſhed it with 


. water. 


Matthew Paris will have St. Louis the firſt who practiſed 


it; others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who 
Was gifted this way. It is certain, we find no mention 
of any ſuch prerogative before the kings of the eleventh 
century when that prince reigned. Fa. Daniel, Hiſt. de 
France, tom. i. p. 1032. Polydore Virgil endeavours to 


| 5 the ſame virtue in the kings of England. Favyn. 


_ Hiſt. de Navarre, 1062. 
The author of a late treatife tells the following ſtory, 


which may, perhaps, in ſome degree, account for the | 


_ miraculous cures fuppoſed to have been performed by 
the royal tonch. © An old man who was witneſs in a 
cauſe, had by his evidence fixed the time of a fact by 
N 2" Anne having been at Oxford, and touched him 


whilſt a child, for the cure of the evil. When he had | 


finiſhed his evidence, the relator had an opportunity of 
aſking bim whether he was really cured. Upon which 


he anſwered with a fignificant ſmile, that he believed | 


himfelf never to have had a complaint that deferved to 


be conſidered as the evi/;, but that his parents were poor, | 


and had no objection to the bit of gold.” Obfery. on the 
| Statutes. qto. Lond. 1776, p. 65. n. 
The ſame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is 
commonly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any 
daughter between; as alſo to the chiefs of certain par- 


ticular families, particularly, to the eldeft perſon of the 


houſe of Aumont in Burgundy. 


The glands are the moſt remarkable ſeat of this dif- | 
temper; and whenever the outward glands appear ſwell- | 
ed, thoſe of the meſentery may be concluded to be fo 

too, the meſentery being uſually the part firſt attacked | 


by this malady. 


The particulars to be conſidered in the prognoſtics, are, | 
whether the tumours be many or few; in cluſters, or 


more diſtinct, great or ſmall, deep or ſuperficial, move- 


able or immoveable, benign or malignant, ſoft or hard; 
the ſituation, whether near great veſſels, joints, nerves, | 
_ tendons, or bones; alſo the habit of the body, and age 


ol the patient. 1 OM 95 | 

If the fabit of body be tolerable, the patient young, the 
ſtrumæ recent, and but moderately hard, the reſolution 
and fuppuration may be eaſily effected; but if they have 


been of long continuance, are hard, and lie deep among | 
the veſſels, the cure becomes difficult; yet in both caſes 


it is promoted by accidental ferments, which often 
either reſolve or ſuppurate them. If the ſtrumæ be move- 


able, and free from remarkable veſſels, the extirpation is | - 
not difficult; but if the habit of body be bad, and the | 


_ {tram# immoveable, they are not to be meddled with: 
if they are moveable, and yet lie deep among the great 
veſſels, the extirpation is dangerous: beſides, in the beſt 


habits of body, new ſttumw are ready to rife, while the 


old ones are extirpating. 


_ Method of cure. In the cure three things are required: 
1. A regimen of diet, and the other non-naturals. 2. 


Pharmacy, or internal preſcriptions. 


3. The applica- 


tion of externals, either to diſcuſs, ſnppurate, or ex- | 


tirpate the glands. 
Wich reſpect to regimen of diet, regard ought to be had 


to the conſtitution of the patient, whether it be hot or 
cold, dry or moiſt, old or young, robuſt or delicate. If | 
the body be cold or moiſt, we generally ſuppoſe a ſur- 
feit preceded, and crudity to abound; in which caſe, 
abſtinence from meat and drink, or at leaſt great mo- 
Their diet ought to be mo- 


deration is requiſite, 
4 


pullet, chicken, partridge, pheaſant, 


In hot and dry conſtitutions, tendin 


to ſome of theſe the eating of any fleſh is ſc 


abounding with cold viſcous humours, 


diagrydium, reſina jalapii, and mercurius dulcis, wih 


bill, herb Robert, the greater celadine, hound's tonpue, 


_ timony of four ounces or half a pound weight, groly 


his Deeoctum ad Scrophulas. 


| mult be continued for a long time, may take a ſolution 


which being deeanted, two or 


and drinking it in ſuch quantities as to keep the body 


2 


patient may be bathed in freſh water where 1 
cannot be obtained, and his body kept open by any m. 


Evir, falling, in Horſes. 
Evil, hungry. See HUNGRY and BULIMT: 
EULOGY, EvuLoc14a, in Church Hiſtory. 


| bread are what they call eulagies. 


* 


* 


_ great many ages; and thence arole 


derately heating and drying, as mutton, lig 


r d oth OY 
roaſted, avoiding all aliments hi 1 er poußen 
matic nouriſhment, ſuch as Br og. groß Phleg. 
thoſe of ſtanding-waters, herbage, che 7 
ſeaſoned, or dried meats. The! 
wheat, well baked, and their drink meg; X of 
Wine i allowable, but water * ale or bee, 


a more humid nature may be allowed z mer fg dr 


lettuce, ſpinnage, purſlain, wood-ſorrel, and the lik 
2 


eſe 


allowed, but rather a milk diet; though w 
not found agreeable, medicated broths 
ſcribed. Pork is by ſome prohibited to & 
Air 1s a great help to the cure, which Ought to be mi 
and gentle; in cold weather, heating and attenuain 
and in the hot, cooling. Exerciſe ought to be ern ; 
it being neceſſary to waſte ſuperfluities. Steep n d. 
_ ener = where the caſe is rand. . 
which it is an anodyne, The mind ou 
og to be en e N 
e internal preſcriptions muſt be quali b 
to the habit of the body. If el ns 
the preſcription 
ought to be N heating and attenuating; in Fe 
ſtitutions, the ſtronger cathartics ought to be erhibitel 
or the milder often repeated. The purgatives are, the 
ſpecies hieræ with agaric, diaturbeth, pulvis cornachini 
pillulæ cochiæ, e duobus, Rudis, de hermodactylis ale 
phanginæ, imperiales, e ſuccino, trochiſci, alhandy, 


rumous People, 


all thofe medicines preſcribed in the lues venerea. 

Alteratives are alſo uſually taken on thoſe days in which 
the patient does not purge. Among theſe, a decodtion 
of the woods claims a preference; to which are added 
one or other of the ſpecifics ſo called; ſuch as the roots 
of figwort, dropwort, devil's bit, ſoapwort, burdocd, 
the bark of the walnut-tree; the herbs ragwort, crit 


white horchound, fox glove, and the like. In theſe de- 
coctions it is very common allo to put a lump df crude - 


powdered, and tied up in a rag; a ſpecimen of which is 
in Dr. Fuller's Decoctio Liberans, and his Decoctum 
Edulcorans; of diet, in his Cereirliz ad Scrophulas, and 


Such as are notable to be at the expence of theſe, or m. 
willing to be at the trouble of preparing them, which 


of quick- lime, one pound to a gallon of ſpring-water; 
1 ounces of the fhar- 
ings of ſaffafras wood, with half an ounce or an ounce 
of liquorice wood, ſliced, may be ſteeped therein: theſe 
not only taking off the brackiſh taſte, and changing it 
for one more pleafant, but communicating likewiſe 2 
very agreeable colour and ſmell to the ſolution. 
The lapis ſpongie, or ſponge- ſtone, with ſponge itſelf cal- 
cined, Dr. Turner ſays, he has often experienced to 
ſuccefsful. James Med. Dict. See LANCARIM eig. 
A courfe of bathing in ſalt-water in the warm ſeaſon, 


gently open, have in ſome inſtances effected a cure. 8e 


purgative. Next to cold bathing and drinking 2 
water, the uſe of the bark has been recommended; * 
cold bathing to be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in * 
ter. The Moffat and Harrowgate waters uſed MY 15 
ſiderable time, are likewiſe very proper RE . 
ſcrophula. The extract of freth juice of hemloc oy 
alſo be adminiſtered with advantage. External 0 : 
tions are of little uſe. The beſt drefling for enck 5 * 
ellow bafilicon, mixed with about a ſixth or 55 5 1 
of its weight of red precipitate of mercury, apf m_ 
a day. Buchan's Dom. Med. p- 436, Kc. 
See FAI LIx c- vil. 


When the 


. | ſecrate 
Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, bol i 


2 2 1 1 al 
it, they break the reſt into little bits, - ated, O 
among the perfons who have not yet comp: fers 
fend it to perfons that are abſent; and t 


l bene, 1 
The word is Greek, su, * LA. aii 


and N, dice, 1 ſay, ſpeak 3 d. & Seife heiss fors 
The Latin church has had agar ag _— Fi holf 


= 


bread. | | a 
The name evlogy was Jikewiſe given to _ 9 2 

brought to church by the faith ul to have © nere proſe 
'Laſtly, the uſe of the term paſſed hence 140. 


— P 


EUNUCH, Ey 


E U N 


erſon, without an benediction. See the Jeſuit 


made 2 pelt. ' eatife de Benedictionibus & Maledictio- 
Cretſer, in his Tre 24, &c. where he treats of eulogies | 


nibus, lib. ii. cap. 225 


thorough e in Bollandus, on the Life of S. Melaine, | 
that eulogies were not only of bread, | 


From a paſſag Fan 
2 80 rw meat bleſſed and hallowed for that pure 
but uh 14, that almoſt every body bleſſed and diſtribut- 
ole. Kc e only biſhops and prieſts, buk even her- 


ies; not on | 5 
ed eulog 5 laymen, made a practice of it. Women 


ſometimes ſend eulag ies. ; 
1 pay 5 as a preſent was alſo held an eulogy. Bol- 
le remarks farther, that the Euchariſt itſelf was 


alſo called eulogy» 


FyLocY, likewiſe means an encomium on any perſon, on 


count of ſome virtue or good quality. 


FUMARIDES, of evuagens, eaſy, among the Ancients, a 


lind of ſhoes common to men and women. | 5 
The eumarides were uſed for pomp and delicacy, being 
neat, and painted with various colours. 


FUMECES, in the Mritings of the ancient Naturaliſts, the 


; of a ſtone, which Pliny tells us reſembled a flint, 
= er. 5h Bactria; the ancients had an idle opi- 
nion, that, if laid under the head, it occaſioned true and 

-ophetic dreams, foretelling to the perſon the more re- 
markable future events of his life. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxvii. 


. | | 
EFUMENIDES, in Antiquity. See FukIESs. | 
FUMENIDEIA, EvperS2re, in Antiquity, an annual feſ- 
tiral obſerved in honour of the Furies. It was otherwile | 


called e £op]n; becauſe the Athenians called the 
Furies c u $521, i. e. venerable goddeſſes. 


EUMETRES Beli, in Natural Hiflory, the name given by 


the ancients to a gem which the Aſſyrians held ſacred to 


their god, and which many other nations learned from 


them to ſuppoſe very powerful againſt magic. Many 
have ſuppoſed this to be the ſtone we now call oculus 
Beli; but this is an error, ſince Pliny, in his account of 
the eumetres, ſays, that it was of a very fine green. It 
was probably a gem of the emerald-kind, that ſtone 
having ever been in very high eſteem in the eaſtern part 
of the world, as it is alſo to this day. | 


EUMOLPIDES, in Antiquity, prieſts of Ceres, who had 
the power among the Athenians of initiating into the | 


myſteries of this goddeſs, or excluding from them. 


LUNOFIUS, a name given by ſome authors to the ætites 


or eagle-ſtone. 


EUNOMIANS, a ſect denominated from Eunomius, biſhop 


of Cyzicus, who, in the fourth century maintained moſt 
of the errors of Arius, and added others to them. 


He rebaptized ſuch as had already been baptized in the 


name of the Trinity: he had difſembled his errors for 
ſome time; but having at length made a diſcovery, he 
was expelled his ſee. | 


The Arians endeavoured to have put him into that of | 


damoſata, but could not effect it; in lieu thereof the 
emperor Valens reſtored him to'Cyzicus. 


LUNOMIGEUPSYCHIANS, a ſect of heretics of the 


fourth century, mentioned by Nicephorus, lib. xii. cap. 
J. being the ſame with thoſe called Eutychians by Sozo- 


„men, lib. vii. cap. 17. See EUTYCHIAns, 
youX,05, a term applied in the general to al! 


who have not the faculty of ati it 
Mir ulty of generating, either through 


ceſſary for that purpoſe. | 
he word is formed of £vynv ee, q. d. ledti curam habet, 
guardian, or keeper of the bed. 5 


Tn, France, &c. eunuchs are never made but on 
on of ſome diſeaſe which renders ſuch an operation 
neceſſary ; but j 
reſeryi We. : 
p erving the voice; and in the Taſt they make eunuchs 
guards or attendants on their women. 


eos We of children, from one to three years of 

wang yearly caſtrated in Italy to ſupply the operas and | 

ſingers ; not only of Italy but other parts of Europe with 
þ 


oft t 4 In not one in three, that after having 
. ity, have a good voice for 

dee ConStrvatorIOS. 8 r a recompenec, 
wernier aſſu 


the Eaſt Ind: 
Indies, there are every year made twenty thou- 


land eun 
uch, and fold l 
e ſeraglios of thence into other countries. 


the eaſte i | 
and gu rn emperors are chiefly ſerved 
wee, ta eunuchs ; and yet we have very — teſti- 
. the rich eunuchs in Perſia and other coun- 


eragli 2 4 
ment of eimer 108 for their own uſe. This is a puniſh- 


b a ret of bas ome countries. See ADULTERY. 
"Judged t 

the a 1 eunuch could not marry, not even with 
hides, + Woman, and all the parties on both 


Vor. Il. Ne 19 ere ſatire againſt the eunuch Eutro- 


— 


poſed to be opened or evolved. 


5 y or frigidity; but more particularly to ſuch as 
ave deen caſtrated, or have loſt ſome of the parts ne- | 


n Italy they make eunuchs for the fake of | 


res us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in 


he grand chamber of Paris in 1665, it is 


E V 


pius, who had been elected conſul of Rome. He repre: 
ſents him as an old woman, drefled up in the honours of 
the conſulate. - _ | : 

In the council of Nice thoſe were condemned, who, out 
of an indiſcreet zeal, and to guard themſelyes from 
ſenſual pleaſures, ſhould make themſelves eunuchs. Such 
as thus mutilated their bodies were excluded from holy 
orders; witneſs Leontius, biſhop of Antioch, who was 
depbſed for having piactiſed this cruelty on himſelf: 
and the biſhop of Alexandria excommunicated two monks 
who had followed his example, on pretence of ſecuring 
themſelves from the impetuous motions of concupiſcence- 
Several of the emperors made very ſevere prohibitions 
againſt the making of eunuchs, or people's caſtrating them- 
ſelves. See CaSTRATION. 


Eunucns, Euxuch, is alſo the denomination of a ſect 


of heretics in the third century, who had the folly or 
madneſs to caſtrate not only thoſe of their own pecſua- 
hon, but even all they could lay hands on. | 

They took their riſe from the example of Origen, who, 


upon a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's words in St. 


Matthew, chap. xix. ver. 12. made himſelf an eunuch, by 
cutting off the offending part, as ſome ſay; or, as others 
(particularly St. Ephiphanius), by the uſe of certain me- 
dicines. Theſe heretics were alſo called VALESIAxs. 


EVOCAII, among the Romans, ſoldiers, who having 


ſerved their time in the army, went afterwards volun- 
teers at the requeſt of ſome favourite general. 


EVOCATION, Evocatio, among the Romans, a religious 


ceremony always obſerved by them at undertaking the 
ſiege of a town, wherein they ſolemnly called upon the 
gods and goddeſſes of the place to forfake it and come 


over to them. Without the performance of this cere- 


mony, they either thought that the place could not be 
taken, or that it would be a ſacrilege to take the gods pri- 
ſoners. TN | . 
The form of evocatton uſed at taking the city of Carthage 
is related by Macrob. Sat. 111. 9. 

They always took it for granted that their prayer was 


\ heard, and that the gods had deſerted the place and came 
over to them, provided they were able to make them- 


ſelves maſters of it. | 


EVOCATORLE epiſtolæ, among the Romans, letters ſent 


by the emperors to command the attendance of any per- 
ſon; or letters granting licence to any one to wait on 
the emperor z every perſon not being allowed this pri- 
vilege till they had deſired and obtained the evocatoriæ 
epiſtole. | 


EVOLVENT, in Geometry, a term which ſome writers uſe 
for the curve reſulting from the evolution of a curve; in 


contradiſtinCtion to the evolute, which is the curve fun- 
The evolute always both touches and cuts the evo.vert at 
the ſame time: the reaſon is, that it has two of its inſi- 
nitely ſmall ſides in common with the ev t; or, rather, 
exactly placed on two equal ſides thereof; one of them 


within- ide that of the evo/vert, i. e. on the concave fide 
thereof; and the other on the convex fide of its corre 
ſpondent fide ; fo that the evolute touches the evolvent in 


two points; whence, inſtead of being a tangent, it is 


' ſaid to oſculate the evo/vent; and, hence, it is alſo called 


oſculator, and circulus ofculator. 8 
There is one, and but one oſculator, to each point of the 
evslvent ; but, to the ſame point, there are an infinity of 


other circles which only touch, and do not oſculate. The 
oſculator, and the evolute, make no angle in the place 


where they touch and cut; nor can any curve line be 
drawn between, as there may between a tangent and a 
curve, | 


EVOLUTE, EvorvuTaA, in the Higher Geometry, a curve 


firſt propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and fince much ſtudied 


by the later mathematicians. 


The evolute is a curve, ſuppoſed to be evolved, or opened ; 
and which, in opening, deſcribes other curves. 


To conceive its origin and formation, ſuppoſe a flexible 


thread, wound exactly over the convexity of any curve, 
as ABCG (Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 34.) and ſuppoſe the 
thread fixed in G, and every where elſe at liberty, to A. 
Now, beginning to unwind the thread from the point, 
and continuing it to D, and, throughout, keeping it 
tight on the curve ſurface ABCG, when the thread is 
become quite ſtrait, and is only a tangent, FG, to the 
curve in the point G, it is evident. the extremity A, in 
its progreſs to F, has deſcribed another curve line 


_ ADEF. 


Here, the firſt curve ABC G, is called the evolute ; each 
of its tangents BD, CE, &c. comprehended between it, 
and the curve ADEF, called the zve/ute, is called a ra- 
dius of the evolute, or radius eſculi, radius ofculator, or ra- 


dius of curvature, of the curve ADE, in the reſpec- 


tive points D, E, &c. And the circles, whereof the oſ- 
culators BD, CE, &c. are radii, are called ci call oſcula- 
5 A | fores 


. 


E VO 


tores of the curve ADEF, in D, E, &c. And, laſtly, 
the new curve reſulting from the evolution of the firſt 
curve begun in A, is called the curve of evolution, or 
curve deſcribed by evolution. 


Evorurz, the radius of the, then, is the part of the thread | 


compriſed between any point where it 1s a tangent to the 
evolute, and the correſpondent point where it terminates 


in the new curve. Which appellation, radius, is the 


more proper, as one may actually conſider this part of 
the thread, in every ſtep it takes, as if it deſcribed an 
arc of an infinitely ſmall circle, making a part of the new 
curve, which thus conſiſts of an infinite number of ſuch 
arcs, all deſcribed from different centers, and with 
different radii. | | | $9 

Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by 
the evolution of another. And we are to find that, whoſe 
evolution formed it ; which amounts to the finding of the 
radius of the evolute in any point; for, as it is always a 
tangent to'the generating curve, it is, properly, no more 


than one of its infinitely ſmall parts, or ſides, prolonged ; 


and all its ſides, whoſe poſitions are determined of courſe, 
are no other than the generating curve itſelf. 
The ſame thread is alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius 


oſculi, becauſe a circle deſcribed hereby, from the center 
G, is ſaid to oſculate, or kiſs it, as both touching and | 
cutting at the ſame time, i. e. touching both the inſide | 


and the out. 


Hence, 1. The evolute BCF ( fig. 35. is the place of all | 


the centers of the circle that oſculate the curve AM, de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 2. When the point B falls on A, 


the radius of curvature, or radius of the evelute, MC, is 


equal to the arch BC; or to the aggregate of AB, and 
the arch BC. 3. Since the element of the arch Mn, 
in the curve deſcribed by evolution, is an arch of a cir- 
cle deſcribed by the radius CM; the radius of the evo- 
lute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM, or to a tan- 
gent at the point M. 4. Since the radius of the evolute, 
MC, is always a tangent to the evolute BCF, curves by 


evolution may be deſcribed through innumerable points, 


if only tangents be produced in the ſeveral points of the 


evolute, till they become equal to their correſpondent 


arcs. 


The finding of the radii of evolutes, is a thing of great im- 
portance in the higher ſpeculations of geometry; and 


even, ſometimes, is of uſe in practice; as the inventor 
of the whole theory, Huygens, has ſhewn, in applying 


it to the pendulum. Horol. Ofcill. part 3. The doc- | 


trine of the oſcula of evolutes is owing to M. Leibnitz, 


who firſt ſhewed the uſe of evolutes in the meaſuring of 


CUrves. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin a brief account of the method of 
finding the radius of the evolute in different kinds of | 


curves and equations expreſſing the nature of evolutes : 
1. To form a general expreſhon for (BE) the radius of 
the evolute, or of curvature at any point B in the in- 


volute curve ABY, whole axis is AX, and evolute DE. | 


Tat. II. Geometry, fig. 36. 


With the radius EB deſcribe the circular arc BK, which 


will have the ſame CURVATURE with the involute curve 
AB at the point B. Draw the radius EK parallel to the 
axis AX, and produce the ordinate BC to L, to which 


draw AN parallel: let the abſciſs AC be =, the ordi- | 
nate C B=y, radius EB or E K=r, KN=a, and NA“ 


Thb; then LE=r—a—zx. If the abſciſs x be ſuppoſed 
to increaſe uniformly, and Bm to be a tangent at the 


point B; and mn be drawn parallel to BC, and Bn pa- 
rallel to AX; Bn, m, and mB, which are the con- 


temporary increments of the abſciſs, ordinate, and curve, 
will be as their FLUXIoNs reſpectively ; or Bu will be 


as x, mas 3, and Bm (BA] as FI. | 
Farther, the triangles B » and BLE are ſimilar; there- | 
fore, Bu: um:: BL: LE, i. e. x:3:vy+b:r=a—x;| 
conſequently, x—a = x=yy : the fluxion of which 


equation (ſuppoſing æ& invariable, and therefore, the di- 
rection of the curve A B continually approaching to- 
wards a paralichſm with its axis, the fluxion of y as ne- 


gative) is — * =j*—y j—b5; and & + j*=b+y x5. 
I 


Again, LB BE:: „B: B, i. e. yr: wii N72; 


| FX 
therefore b + y= ==>, 
5 * TI 25 
lion for b+y, the above equation will become * + j* = 
75 | Hook | ” 
== 1 3 conſequently, * +j5* x#x* e 43, i. e. 
2 | 


3 
2 22 


Een x + 


—=r=BE. In deducing this 


: 4 

expreſſion, the increment of the ordinate y, or the velo- 
city or fluxion with which it flows is ſuppoſed continu- 
ally to decreaſe, therefore its ſecond fluxion is negative : 

but when) increaſes with an accelerated motion, its ſe- 


| 


and ſubſtituting this expreſ- | 


EVO 


cond fluxion will be affirmative ; and the above 
| Cre 


therefore, arc FG = GI + AC, 01 40 5 


3 
Ta of > for 
will be * 72 | , By ſubſtitutir | 
N No Y tubſttuting 1 for 5 which 15 1 
variable in theſe expreſſions, they will become 37) 20 
3 * — 
and 2 reſpectively; the former takin 
h NN 8 place when (th 
the curve is concave, and the latte : a) 
towards'the axis, and the ſign of Ti hy rex = 
of the evolute and radius of curvature with 104 . oy 2 
curve and axis. By reducing theſe expreſſions * 
nature and properties of the curve, and alwa ile 
ing 1 for *, we ſhall obtain the value of BY) rg = (by 
dius required, The vertical diſtance or ray 2 
be caſily obtained by ſubſtituting for 4, « and fo j No 
Firs un in ag Pos for the ſubnocal cl, 
he ich 1s evidently 7 E. gr. 1. To find the radiug o 
curvature at any point B in the PARA BOL AAV. « 5 
Let the parameter be Sa, abſciſs AC=x oy 4 
B=j: then, by the nature of the curve ax y 1 | 20 
therefore a #=2 (ſee FLux10N), and making 1 "a 
HI pe a | "I rad 
= = — — | 13 ra 
a=2)5z and J= nent But the fluxion of th Cn 
equation will be —j= a. 3, or j 3 7 5 
nh : 4 Xax? On 4M Ax an the 
*2 be . It a EW ; | : a | 
0 being equal to——=-=, we fall have, by ſbl — 
8 As TT aft 1 
ing theſe values in the expreffion FEI for j* and j che 
& WAY 3 | FI 
I + —| * 4. 2 — G 
: 7 e K f A 2. 
a 55 2 1 | a vat 
2 252 | 2 3 to 
ee ee =4 x 2| X4ax +4" SN Le 
44ͤ 8 1 or 
| 2 | 4 
— 3 2 42 27 ; | 5 Tac 
4254+" = - wee * Then if a ſemicircle be E. 
deſcribed through the point B, C be biſected in l, J 
and Hr be made equal 2 AC, and 7E be a perpen- , et 
cular at 7, produced till it meets a line BE, drawn from tin 
B through H, this line BE will be the radius of cu. —_ 
—_ required: for BC‘ =AC x Cn 33 E. 3.0 _ 
2 r | Eg | 
7 a Ex, i. e. 2 a C, and CH =Þ 6 and | 0 
C SIA AT 2x; and by 47 E. 1. CH + CB2=BU, 4 
| I It 
i. e. 2 % + ax\* = BH; and by 4 E. 6. CH N Ii 
5 = | I | a+4X 1 
Cr: BE; i. e. 4% T Ta 4% f 2 — 
e e eee 20 
the vertical diſtance, or , is in this caſe, putting 7 | 
for 5, and 1 for 4, equal to =; and this likewiſe # : 
; | e | 2 | | - 
pears, by conſidering, that in the expreſſion for the rr 5 
x 


dius, when the radius becomes equal to the wml 


| 2 1 
diſtance, the abſciſs x vaniſhes, and it becomes 272 
TEE . CONE 
"NON | 


E. gr. 2. To find the radius of curvature at an pointÞ 
in the cycloid A B D. fig. 38. 3 
Put the radius OF or OD S 4, abſciſs AC 2 * 
nate CB =, e168 5, and arc FG =% 4 
by 35 E. 3. 1G = DI x IF}? chat is, = oY 
the fluxion of which equation 1s r= 2 1 


by the nature of the cycloid, arc DG = 


FG - Gl, that is, x =2 — 5 = (by ſubſtint b 
| | : 
5 its above value,) 2 — 27 I ad go 
2 2 
43 + — 


this equation, making & = I, 18 1 — 3 55 


. & 7 | 2 luey) 
But & = + j* : =" (by writing for; its above alle, 
e -\ Wes e 
e e » + 3a 5 . which, ſubſtitüte 
245 = } | 277 1 


Pte 


b 


radius of curvature required. 


the c 


E be ſuppoſed in the evolute curve: conceive Cb and Eb 


near to a coincidence; and therefore Br and Cr 
may be taken as equal to BF and CF. Now, if with | 


 Tight-angled triangle BFC; (for Z. C BN = CEB; 


=», Bn=x", and 15 =, when by 47 E. 1. Bb 


12/2 os 12 I h | 
2 =rf. Again, the triangles | 
E50 and Er / being ſimilar, Bb — rf : Bb 22 (BE 


578 or, „B: B E; that is, (« + JAE =_ 


. = 


for 35 makes the above equation I = —— KX. + 
4 — 7 ER: . 
z; that is, 1 2 z therefore, 3 = 
77 f 7 t 
3 
ZL; and the fluxion of 


(the J fluxion of , being 1 


2 3.277 = 


245 
8 


this equation 


is — j = 


* 245 — At 
1 Q 1 2 2 463 
(by writing for y its equal, ) — 7 that is, 3 = 55 


” Wk. <4 
— 1 
— — 

* 
. 


; — 2 * 4 a ; * | 
Now, by ſubſtituting - _ 7 L for 55, and 5 for 5, 
It 3 
289 = 
r 5 a 
we have 24 — 5 = 


J 


ay 3 


1u2ion, Make FH = GB; and through the point 
1 the right line BE, making BH = HE = 
chord F G; then will BE be the radius of curvature at 
the point B; for a tangent to the point B is parallel to 
hord D G, and the radius of curvature is always 
perpendicular to the tangents therefore, becauſe by 31 
F. z. the DGF is right, B E muſt be parallel to the | 
chord F G. Now, by 4 and 8 E. 6. DF:FG::GF: 


3 | | 
FI, or CB, . G = DF * TBF = zag? and 2 


CF =2,200* = BY | PT ATE 
2. To form a en expreſſion for the radius of cur- 


vature in SPIRALS, or curves whoſe ordinates are referred | 


to a fixed or central point : I . OY 
Let CBY, fig. 39- be the curve, C the central point, 
or that from which all the ordinates iſſue; and BE the | 
radius of curvature at the point B, that is, let the point 


indefinitely near to CB and E B, that is, let the points 
B and be ſuppoſed indefinitely near to each other; and 


let CF and Cf be perpendicular to EB and Eb reſpec- | 


tively, then will the points F ander be indefinitely 


the ordinate CB as a radius, the little circular arc Bn 


be deſcribed and conſidered as a little right line perpen- | | 


pendicular to Ch, and the increment Bb be conſidered | 
as coinciding with a tangent to the point B, then the 
little right-angled triangle Bn 6 will be ſimilar to the 


and therefore, 4. EB n being common, the CBF = 


4B and conſequently, the angles at F and en being | 
Tight, EB CFS Bbn;) therefore, by 4 E. 6. bB: | 


B:: CB: BF; that is, (if we put the ordinate CB 


£9 - 


vill be = Y f, #TT I Uo 22 7 


1 ＋ 2 7 2 2 7 6 . 5 


11 OF of Cr; the incre- 


5 


ment of which is rf; that is, (ſuppoſing x” to be inva- 


Or ET Sora) WE 64D 
nabe) . Ren 


2 + | ho 


7 TAs - 


e 


— — 


** N 
Ty 


„ NAIR £3 adi; Fn we 
; W N x3 + a" yg _— 


—; Which is a 


= BL, or BE = 22 4A 
* — yx 


er £ x + 
general expreſſion for the radius of =, OA of all 


Curves refer 
OY red to 8 
 invariable. a fixed or central point, when * or 4 


ence, if ; | | 
if a be made = 1, the general expreſſion ſor the 


| Ox 

3 * | TY 3 

20) _247 3 = 111 % f =" BE; che 
a 


(by writing for 5 its value,) 


TR? | 3 

D þ+ \* 

— a y| 
4 


of curvature ſought. 


: 4 1 


EVO 


radius of curvature will be = 21 . Where- 


2 


l _ 
fore, if we put the equation of the given ſpiral into 
fluxions, making x = 1, and put this flutonial equation 
into fluxions again; and from thence, or from the na- 
ture of the curve, find the values of 35 and 5e then, if 
ſor j and q we ſubſtitute theſe their values, in this ge- 
neral expreſſion; we ſhall have BE the radius of curya- 
ture required. | | | 
E. g. To find the radius of curvature at any point B in 
the ſpiral of Archimedes, C B, &c: fig. 40. F. 
Put the circumference of the generating circle AF, &c. 
= 4, and its radius CA = &, ordinate CB = y, arc 
AF = . Let Cf be ſuppoſed indefinitely near to CF, 
that is, let the F CF be ſuppoſed indefinitely ſmall ; 
and with the ordinate CB as a radius deſcribe the little 
circular arc Bn, which put = a'; alſo put FF A. 
Now, by the nature of the curve, 4: b:: X: Jy, or % = 
= the fluxion of which equation is & = =; and by 
the ſimilar ſectors CBM and CFf, y: x" ::b:2'= 


: 4 4 b 8 
* or, & = —. Hence, 7 = =; that is, (mak- 


11 1 . 
_ = 75 from which equation we have 


® þ* | #1 $. | — 2 5 ; 
7 = prot, therefore, y* = ” and 5 = — 2 8 
| a* y 


— 


- 2nd if we ſübſtitute 


a* y3 


, 4 ry \ 
yX1+5* 


for y and 5 theſe their values, we ſhall have - | 
. 5 | LT 3 FF | 


ak 1 LE, 
2 4 y* + * . 5 | : 
5 T a* ** | | | 


Conſiruction. Through the center C draw the indefinite 
right line H perpendicular to the ordinate CB; draw 
the tangent T B, perpendicular to which draw BH; 
produce BC to V, making BR = TH, and RV = 
CH; with BV and BR as radii, deſcribe the arcs 
V and Rr; draw the right line vB; and from the in- 
terſecting point 1 draw rE parallel to vH; then will 
BE be the radius of curvature at the point B: for, 


CT = E, that is, by ſubſtituting 2, for z, CT 


6 
and by 8 and 4 E. 6. TO EN ::CB: 


ay”. 


wen \ the 


GH, that is, 7 „ 2 CE; therefore, TH 
WS Ps OE pen 


. 5 2 5 2 
= BR = Br = if and BV = By == * 
| þ* a | WT - 


2; and by 47 E. 1. HB = BG + CH- = 
1 * = ©2E2L. again, by 4 E. 6. Bu: BH 
= BF or Br; and Bb : bn :: BC : CF, that is,, 


N EA 
+=: 4% 


A | n AL | ” 2 
:: By : BE, dat is, r + 22:22 FL 2 


a y* + * Ls a* * + * | 
Of +254 4 + 24 


= BE. 


3. To find an equation that ſhall expreſs the nature of 


the evolute of a given involute curve. 0 

Let BE be the radius of evolution or curvature at any 
point B in the involute curve A B, fig. 41. whoſe abſciſs 
is AC S x, and ordinate CB = y. Parallel to H A 
draw EN; produce BC to L; and equal and parallel 
to CL, draw DN from the vertex of the evelute 
DE: then will the triangles BHC and BEL be 
ſimilar ; and therefore, by 4 E. 6. BH: HC:: BE: 


2 ey FT f 2 
| | 2 
$a is 2 x ZIP 2: XD. 


x 237. = EL; ndHC:CB::EL: LB, tha 


N — 1 * + 5* 
18, — 252295 þ ———  ———- 


= LB. Now, theſe 
* * * Jy 


are general expreſſions for EL and LB when + is con- 
ſidered as invariable, and the fluxion of 3 as negative. 
Hence therefore, | | 

If: = 1, and the fluxion of > be negative, the general 


expreſſion for B L will be = 2. 
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and LE will be +7 


_ e 


I be variation of curvature of the line 
evolution of a curve, is meaſured by the ratio of the ra- 
dius of curvature of the evolute, to the radius of curva- | 


EVO 


| plied by J is Jy X : + 2 = the general expreſſion for 


LE. Now, by help of the equation of the given invo- 


| Jute curve, exterminate 5, 5*, and j, out of theſe expreſ- 


fions, and find the vertical diſtance AD. Then, if we 
ut the abſciſs of the eite DN = u, and its ordinate 
E = o; by help of theſe two equations, 4 = BL — 
BC, andv= AC — AD + LE, we may get the 
nature of the -volute curve DE required. = ] 
Note. If the given involute be convex towards its axis, 
and x and y increaſe together, or the fluxions of x and 
be both affirmative, then the general expreſſions for B L 


„ and y X — reſpective- 


3 . o 
ly; wherein the negative ſign ſhews, that the points L 
and E muſt be taken on the concave fide of the involute 


curve, that is, on the other fide of it with regard to & 


and y. | *** 
E. gr. To find the nature of the curve A EP, fig. 42. 
by whoſe evolution the cycloid A BD is deſcribed. 


Put AC , CB=y, arc FG = x, and OD. or 


OF =a; then by Ex. 2. art. 1. above 5 = 


72 2ay — 5 — 


wherefore, B L 


1 1 


N 


51. 2 


0 Fo 


„ f 
* 2 S 2. 2 4% — y*)*, Hence, 


if we ut the abſciſs AN = u, and ordinate NE = v, 
we have « (= BL — CB =) 25 -) =y, and v = 


(AC + LE =) x + 2.2 45 FLA that is, ( be-| 
| cauſe x = X — 2 ay - f,) 2 * ＋ 24 — 57 v 
7: Pegs : 


or, (writing 1 for y its equal,) v=z + 24 — . | 
Wherefore, the evolute curve AEP is a cycloid, and | 
equal to the given cycloid ABD; for, let AS = SV 


='a, then (AN being = FI,) AT = FG x, and 
NT=2au—@vx]* = IG; and therefore, AT + 


TN =2+ 707 It, that ie, AT + TN = 


NE, which is the property of the cycloid ; therefore, 


the evolute AEP is a cycloid; and becauſe AV 


= FD, therefore the cycloids A EP and ABD are 


cqual. See CyCLolD. | = 
The evolute of a ſpiral, or indeed of any other curve, | 


may be deſcribed by finding the radii of curvature at 
ſeveral points in the involute; for then we ſhall have as 


many points in the evolute, through which if a curve 


line be drawn, it will be the evolute ſought, _ 


Wolf. Elem. Math. tom. i. p. 524, ſeq. or the Infinim | 
| Petites of M. le Marquis de VHopital. 
Fluxions, vol. i. p. 71. &c. And Rowe's Fluxions, edit. 


Simpſon's 
3. 1767, chap. vi and vii. p. 103—132. 
Since the radius of an evolute is either equal 


M. Varignon has applied the doctrine of the radius of 
the evolute to that of central forces; ſo that having the 
radius of the evolute of any curve, one may find the va- 
lue of the central force of a body; which, moving in 


that curve, is found in the ſame point where that radius 


terminates; or reciprocally, having the central force 


given, the radius of the evolute may be determined. Hiſt. | 


de I Acad. Roy. des Sciences, an. 1706. 


deſcribed by the 


ture of the line deſcribed by the evolution. See Maclau- 
rin's Flux. art. 402. prop. 36. | 


VOLUTE, inperfect. M. Reaumur has given a new kind 


of evolute, under this denomination. Hitherto the ma- 
thematicians had only conſidered the perpendiculars let 
fall on the points of the convex fide of the curve: if 
other lines not perpendicular were drawn upon the ſame 
points, provided they were all drawn under the ſame an- 
gle, the effect would be the ſame; that is, the oblique 
lines would all interſect within the curve; and, by their 
interſections, form the infinitely ſmall fide of a new 
curve; whereof they would be ſo many tangents. 

This curve would be a fort of evolute, and would have its 
radii; but an imperfeCt evolute, ſince the radii are not 


1 


2 2), and LE = y * 


to an arch| 
of the evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity, all | 
the arches of eve/uies may be rectified geometrically, 
_ whoſe radii may be exhibited by geometrical conſtruc- 
tions; whence we ſee why an arch of a cycloid is dou- 
ble its chord; the radius of the evalute being double the 
ſame, and the evslute of a cycloid being itſelf a cycloid, 
equal and ſimilar to the involute. _ Ry 
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'E 


E 


E 
E 


EUPHORBIA, in Botany. See SPURGE: 
FUPHORBIUM, Ep 0% in Pharmacy, à 


EVOLUTION, in Geometry, the unf 


It is by the evolutions that the form and 


the ground the 


Fa. Hoſte, a Jeſuit, in 1697, printed a T reatiſe of Neal 


EUONYMOIDES, in Botany. See STAFF-tree, 
EUPATORIUM, in Botany. See Hemp Acrimony, 


EUPHONIC accent. 


that it is almoſt out of uſe, as tear 


. AG DOD AAAS ß AS» VOWS ran EA 258 1 ES es 11.) 


erpendicular to the firſt curve, H: * 
ON 709. Wil de Acad. ke, 
| olding. os 
a curve, and making it deſcribe an a Or o lp, of 
The word evolutio is formed of the pre . 17 
and voluo, 1 roll, or wind, q. d. an a . yy 
rolling. Ba 88 
The equable evolution of the periph 13 
curve, is ſuch a gradual . * Sor the 
to rectitude, as that its parts do all concur cumferenge 
evolve, or unbend ; ſo that the ſame line hore <uall 
ceſſively a leſs arc, of a reciprocally greater egg . 
at laſt, they change into a ſtrait line, In he f. tl 
phical Tranſactions, N“ 260. a new quadratix t es 
cle is found by this means, being the curve d op © (lf. 
the equable 1 of its periphery, Ira 725 Y 
VOLUTION, is alſo uſed for the 

of powers. 1 Of ee ON "I 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to involution. 
VOLUTI1ON, in the Art of War, is a term applied to th 
diverſe figures, turns and motions, made by a tobe 
ſoldiers, either in ranging themſelves in form ofb hy, 
or in changing their form; and this, whether 1 by 
way of exerciſe, or in the time of an actual engagement 


| oſt ure of a battz. 
lion, ſquadron, &c. are changed, iter to e 


| are upon, or to polleſs themſelves gf 
another, that they may attack the enemy or receive an 
onſet more advantageouſly, | 


The military evolutions are converſions, countermarches 
| | ) 


or wheelings, doublings of rank or file, &c. Sce Fx. 
'*ERCISE. A 


en Out 
or un, 


Evolutions, in folio. By naval evolutions he means the me. 
tions made by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval armament, in 
order to put themſelves in a proper diſpoſition for attack 
ing the enemy, or defending themſclves with the mot 
advantage. | | 
VOLVULUS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria teri. 
gynia claſs, having a five-leaved calyx, a rotated cordll 
divided into five ſegments, a three-leaved capſule, and 
ſingle ſeed. | | | 


UONYMUS, in Botany. See SpINDLE-tree. 


UPETALOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gen 
deſcribed by the ancients as famous for its variety of ca- 
lours. Pliny, lib. xxxvil. cap. 10. tells us, that it ſhewel 
at once blue, fire-colour, red-lead colour, and yellow, 


It ſeems to have been the opal, and that Pliny's deſeri- 
tion of it in this place was taken from ſome author he did 


not perfectly underſtand, as is the cafe in many of his 
accounts from the Greeks. | | 


EUPHEMISMUS, Evgnpropos, of ev, well, and gnyy J 


ſpeak, in Rhetoric, a figure which expreſſes things in 
themſelves diſagreeable and ſhocking, by terms implying 
the contrary quality; thus, the Pontus or Black Ses, 
having the epithet of a&eyo; (i. e. inhoſpitable) given it on 
account of the ſavage cruelty of thoſe who inhabited the 
neighbouring countries; this name, by Euphemiſn. was 


changed into that of Euxinus. Thus Ovid. Triſt. hb, ii. 
eleg. 13. = EG . 


Dum me terrarum pars pene noviſſima Ponti 
FKuæinus falſo nomine dictus habet. 


"In which ſenſe it only makes a ſpecies of irony. But 


every euphemiſm is not irony ; for we ſometimes uſe im- 
proper and ſoft terms in the ſame ſenſe with the proper 
and harſh. See Volſl. Rhet. lib. iv. cap. 186, ſeg. 


neſs, and elegancy of pronunciation. RES 

The word is formed of eu, bene, well, and enn, 9% 
voice. Quintillian calls euphonia, vocalitas; Scaglict, foe 
cilis pronuntiatio. | | RC f 
Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we ſupprel 
a too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, ar 
to the ordinary rules. There are examples enough n 
languages. | 8 


gum brought 
hitiſn when 


ica, in li roundiſh pieces, V 
from Africa, in little ro p 1 als 


new, and yellowiſh when old; very pungent to 
and void of ſmell, _— 5 
The principal uſe of euthorbium is external; it 15 : 8 
ingredient in divers reſolutive plaſters as well 5 f 
ture and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, C CAnung 

foul ulcers; and exfoliating carious bones. _ 3 
Internally taken, it is a purgative; but ſo vio ent — 
ing off the nece 10 
ſtomach or bowels, and occ 


mucus, or covering of the 3 
f ans U! 
we are told the Afric 1 


ſioniug dyſenteries. Yet, 


See ACCENT. 5 
EUPHONY, Ev2ene, in Grammar, an eaſineſs, {mooti- 


B „ 0 5 2 a} * 


t= 


ommonly; but they firſt quench its fire in purſ- | 
c | 

[ain-wWatere - 1.nt ſternutatory, and to be uſed very 
lis powder #:- Weber alone, but mixed with a ſmall 
call . ſome other powder, to guard againſt its in- 


merle 70e call exphorbiuen is formed of the juice of a 
The bal the ſame name, pretty frequent in Mauritania, 
pry he ſpecies of the lant has been greatly contro- 
thug "The generality l our lateſt botaniſts make it a 
wor ſucculent plant; and Mr. Profeſſor Hermannus 


wow the tithymalus Mauritanus aphyllos anguloſus & ſpino- 
GS Non: Acad. Lug. Batav. 598. 5 
Irhe plant is the euphorbia aculeata nuda multangularis, acu- 
OE: us. „ TON 
bis 0 R in lieu thereof puts forth along its 
dex kind of long, prickly eyes, or buds ; which buds 
= 22 gummy juice, called euphorbium officinarum. 
1 Bradl. Hiſt, of Succul. Plants, dec. it. p. 4. and 
Jos p. of rhe will have it, that the gum is drawn from | 
the plant by inciſion z others, on the contrary, ſay it] 
ouſes ſpontaneoully. The juice, we are told, is ſo very 
ſubtile and penetrating) that the perſon who taps the 
ant is forced to ſtand at a good diſtance, and make the | 
inciſon with a long pike 3 otherwiſe it gets to the brain, 
and occaſions dangerous inflammations. It ouſes out in 
ceat abundance, and is gathered in ſheep's ſkin, wrapped 
the plant. | : Rh 
— heel 86 that the firſt diſcovery of euphorbium is at- 
tributed to Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from 
Euphorbus his phyſician, brother of Muſa, phyſician to 
Auguſtus. Etmuller aſſures us, that the plants which 
yielded the euphorbium of the ancients 1s now unknown to 
us; but if we follow Pliny's deſcription, the plant called 
ſehadida calli, in the Hortus Malabaricus, muſt be the 
ancient euphorbium. This difeovery is owing to Com- 
melinus, a burgo-maſter of Amſterdam, and profeſ- 


for of botany. 8 2 
FUPHORY, fignifies the fame as EURAC. 
orella FUPHRASIA, in Betany. See EYE-BRIGHT. 


anc FUPHROSYNUM, in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny and 
ſome others, for the common borage. See BORRAGE. | 
EUPNCEA, of eu, well, and aria, I breathe, in Medicine, 
is a right and natural reſpiration” © | 
EUPORIA, of & and mopo, paſſage, in Medicine, is an 
ealy preparation of medicines, or the eaſineſs of their | 
odefunon. | 4 
EUPSYCHIANS. See EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS. 


the tecolithus, which he mentions in another place, and 
to be the ſtone now ealled{ lapis Fudaicus, and known at 
this time to be the petrified ſpine of a ſort of echmus ma- 
rinus, or ſea urchin. R's 


EURIPUS, Eupros, in Hydrography, properly ſignifies a 


where the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to 
ebb and flaw ſeven times a day; in which place, as the 
ſtory commonly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf out of 
chagrin, for not being able to account for ſo unuſual a 


motion. 1 | : 

Logis has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights, 
vaere the water is in pow motion and agitation. 

e ancient circuſes 


other than pits or ditches, on each ſide of the courſe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their horſes 


more particularly applied by the Romans to three canals 


or ditches which encompaſſed the circus on three ſides, | 
and which were filled occaſionally, to repreſent nau- | 


machiz or ſea- battle. 


c. Niles, | 
IVROCLYDON, of Eopos, eaft-wind, and x, wave, 
in Acts xvii. 14. 
tics have been 
ntley, and 
ported by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vulgate, viz. 
Vtxvawy, or 
common readi 


mundation. He maintains. ; 
. aintains, 1n oppoſition to Dr 
Bentley's reaſtnin , ppo 


the Ip, the vo 
re Romans, 4 


© traffic of ca 
Mariners had 
an typh 


d. Il. N onie 5 ſtormy wind here mentioned. He 


0 
120 


EUREOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny, and ſeeming plainly to be the ſame with | 


ad their Euripi, which were no | 


certain ſtreight of the ſea between Bceotia and Eubcea, | 


and Chariots as they ran races. The term Euripus was | 


7 9 people called their ſmaller fountains or canals | 
of = gardens Euripuſes z and their largeſt, as caſcades, | 


18 2 ſpecies of wind, of which we have an account only | 
and concerning the nature of which 
much divided. Bochart, Grotius, | 
others, ſubſtitute another reading, ſup- | 


Euroaguilo; but Mr. Bryant defends the | 
„ „%, ng, and conſiders the Eurochydon, i. e. 
* as an eaſt-wind that cauſes a deep fea or | 


g, who ſuppoſes that the mariners in | 
age of which is recited in this paſſage, | 
and that the fh that they were Greeks of Alexandria, | 
th c mp was an Alexandrine ſhip, employed in | 

Trying corn to Italy; and We that 
ad 2 name in their own language for the | 


1 


E US 


alſo ſhews from the paſſage itſelf, that the tempeſtuoii 

wind called £uroclydon, beat (x evJns) upon the iſlan 

of Crete; and therefore, as this is a relative expreſſion, 
referring to the ſituation of the perſon who ſpeaks of it, 


the wind blew upon ſhore, and muſt have come from the 
ſouth or ſoiithi-eaſt 3 which, he adds, is fully warranted 
from the point where the ſhip was, and the direction it 
ran in afterwards, which was towards the north and 
north-weſt, Bryant's Obſervations, &c. 1967, p. 1, &c. 


EURO-Aufter. } © 

EURO-Netus. See Wins. 

EURUS. . | 

EUROPEAN Hours. See Hour. 

EUROPEAN Ocean. See Octgan, | - _ 3 
EURYALE, in Mythology, one of the Gorgons, daughter 


of OY and ſiſter of Meduſa: ſhe was ſubject nei- 


ther-to old age nor death, 


EURYDICE, in Mythology, the wife of Orpheus, who, 


flying from Ariſtzeus that endeavoured to raviſh her, 
was ſlain by a ſerpent. Her huſband went down to the 
ſhades; and by the force of his muſic perſuaded Pluto 
and Proſperine to give him leave to carry back his wife; 
which they grantee; provided he did not look on her till 
he came to the light; but he breaking the condition, was 
forced to leave her behind him. 


ſolemnity in honour of Eurynome, by ſome thought to 
be the ſame with Diana, by others one of Oceanus's 


5 3 11 2 FE 4 
EURYTHMY, Evpuluie, in Architefure, Painting, and 
Sculpture, a certain majeſty, elegatice, and eaſineſs, ap- 


pearing in the compoſition of divers members, or parts 
of a body, building, or painting, and reſulting from the 
fine proportions thereof, | | 


cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſounds, or the like things. 
Vitruvius ranks eurythmia among the eſſential parts of ar- 
chitecture: he deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of 


work, which renders its afpe&t or whole appearance 
PR) e. gr. when the height correſponds to the 
readth, and the breadth to the length, &c. © 
&© ſcenography, and profile, it is that eurythmy, maje/tica, 
« and venuſta ſpecies edificii, do reſult, which creates that 
«© agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions, ſo 


e the whole.” Evelyn's Account of Archit. &c. 


tells us, that there was a ſeat made of it in the temple of 


the gods uſed to ariſe. 5 . 
EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſect of Arians, 


dius, biſhop of Cæſarea, ſhewed and procured for them 
at their lt riſe. See ARIANS. 


to acknowlege any other biſhop beſide St. Euſtathiug, 
biſhop of Seb 


ſtathius, about the year 330, when they began to hold 
their aſſemblies apart. About the year 350, Leontius 
of Phrygia, called the Eunuch, who was an Arian, and 
was put in the ſee of Antioch, deſired the Eu/fathians to 
perform their ſervice in his church; which they accept- 
ed; and the church of Antioch ſerved indifferently thus 
both for the Arians and Catholics. | 85 
This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſtitutions, 
which have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince: the firſt 


that if they inſtituted an alternate pſalmody between two 


way of reſponſe to an Arian choir. The ſecond was the 


This conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind of commy- 
nion with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance 


thus formed the ſchiſm of Antioch. Upon this the reſt, 
who continued to meet in the church, ceaſed to be called 
Euflathians; and that appellation became reſtrained to 
the diſſenting- party. | | 

St. Flavianus, biſhop of Antioch, in 381, and one of his 


— — 


| 5 B | tion 


who was at that time to the windward or ſouth of it, 


EURYNOMIA, Evpuropeic, in Antiquity, an anniverſary 


The word is Greek, and ſignifies literal a conſenance, or 
fine agreement, or, as we may call it, a harmony of all the 
. parts, being compounded of ev, well, and p̃ub noc, rythmus, 


the conſtruction or aſſemblage of the ſeveral parts of the _ 
« From theſe three ideas or deſigns, viz. orthography, | 


« as nothing ſeems diſproportionate, too long for this, 
t or too broad for that, but correſponds in a juſt and 
e regular ſymmetry, and conſent of all the parts with 


EUSEBES, the name of a ſpecies of marble mentioned by 
\ Pliny: he has given us no deſcription of it, but only 


Hercules at Tyre, from which the prieſts pretended that 
on account of the favour and countenance which Euſe- 


EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics of An- 
tioch in the fourth century, on occaſion of their refuſal _ 
aſtia in Armenia, depoſed by the Arians. 


The denomination was given them during the epiſcopate 
of Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted for St. Eu- 


was pſalmody in two choirsz though Mr. Baillet thinks, 
choirs, it was between two Catholic choirs, and not by- 


doxology, Glory be to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt. 


of Catholics, who began to hold ſeparate meetings, and 


ſucceſſors, Alexander, in 482, brought to paſs a coaſi · 
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tion or re · union between the Euflathians and the body of 
the church of Antioch, deſcribed with much ſolemnity 
by Theodoret, Eccl. lib. iti. cap. 2. | 
EvusTAaTHIANS were alſo a ſect of heretics in the fourth 
centuty, denominated from their founder Euſtathius, a 
monk ſo fooliſhly fond of his own 
condemned alt other conditions of life. Whether this 
Euſtathius was the ſame with the biſhop of Sebaſtia and 
chief of the Semi-arians, is not eaſy to determine. 
He excluded married people from ſalvation ; prohibited 
his followers from praying in their houſes, and obliged 
them to quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes 
of heaven. | | 
He drew them out of the other aſſemblies of Chriſtians 
to hold ſecret ones with him, and made them wear a par- 
_ ticular habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays 


and taught them, that the ordinary faſts of the church 


were needleſs, after they had attained to a certain degree 
of purity which he pretended to. He ſhewed great a 


ror for chapels built in honour of martyrs, and the aſ- 


ſemblies held therein. | 

Several women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their 
huſbands, and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their maſters 
houſes. | 

He was condemned at the council of Gangra, in Paphla- 
gonia, held between the years 326 and 341. Socr. lib. 
11. cap. 43. and Sozom. lib. iv. cap. 24. Hard. Concil. 
Coll. tom. 1. p. 530. 


EUSTYLE, formed of eu, bene, well, and goes, column, 


in Architecture, a kind of edifice, where the columns are 
placed at a moſt convenient diſtance one from another, 
the intercolumniations being all juſt two diameters and a 
1 of the column, except thoſe in the middle of the 


fronts, before and behind, which are three diameters 


5 diſtant, See Tab. Archit. fig. 40. C. | 


The euſtyle is a medium between the pycnoſtyle, and | 


areoltyle. 
Vitruvius, 
moſt approved of all the manners of intercolumniation, 


and that it ſurpaſſes all the reſt in conveniency, beauty, | 


and ſtrength. 


logy, one of the nine Muſes, which preſided over wind- 
inſtruments : ſhe is repreſented with a crown of flowers, 


| playing on a double flute, with Cupid at her knees. To | 


er the invention of tragedy is aſcribed. _ i 

EUTHYMIA, Eb, among the Greeks, fignified ſuch 
a diſpoſition, or ſtate of the mind, as could not be ruf- 
fled either by good or bad fortune, by ſickneſs or health, 

good or evil. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. vol. xiv. p. 131. 
EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the dupli- 
City of natures in Chriſt; thus denominated from Euty- 
ches, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery at Con- 
ſtantinople, who began to propagate his opinion A. D. 


The averſion Eutyches bore to the hereſy of Neſtorius, 
threw him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than | 


that he ſo warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſlages in St. 


Cyril, which raiſed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus | 


Chriſt very high, contributed, likewiſe, to his deluſion. 
At firſt he held, that the Logos, Mord, brought his body 
down with him from heaven; which was a near approach 


to the hereſy of Apollinarius; and, though he afterwards | 
teſtified the contrary, in a ſynod at Conſtantinople, | 


wherein he was condemned, yet he could not be brought 
to acknowlege, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was conſub- 
ſtantial with ours. | . Bs 
In effect, he did not ſeem 
his ſentiments ; for he appeared to allow of two natures, 
even before the union; which was apparently a conſe- 
_ quence he drew from the principles of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy, which ſuppoſes a pre-exiſtence of ſouls ; ac- 
cCordingly, he believed that the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt had 
been united to the divinity before the incarnation ; but 
then he allowed no diſtinction of natures in Jeſus Chriſt 
ſince his incarnation. _ 5 | 
See the diſſertation of F. Hardouin, De Sacramento Al- 
taris; wherein that Jeſuit endeavours to unfold all the 
ſentiments of the Eutychians. | „ 
This hereſy was firſt condemned in a ſynod held at Con- 
ſtantinople, by Flavian, in 448, approved by the council 
of Epheſus, called Conventus latronum, in 449, and re-ex- 
amined, and fulminated, in the general council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451. The legates of pope Leo, who aſſiſted 
at it, maintained, that it was not enough to define, 
that there were two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, but inſiſted 
itrenuouſly, that, to remove all equivocations, they muſt 
2 —_ terms, without being changed, or confounded, or 
ivided. 


The hereſy of the Eutychians, which made a very great 


progreſs throughout the Eaſt, at length became divided 


into ſeveral branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no | 


2 that he 
e. 


lib. iii. cap. 2. obſerves, that the eſyle is the 


quite ſteady | and conſiſtent in| 


i 
| 


EXACTOR regis, in Law, the king's exaQor, 


|EX.ZERESIS, EZavgsors, of eFC alpeo, 


| | | | ſas Chriſt. 
EUTERPE, of ev, well, and Tepro, J delight, in Mybo- 


EXACTIS, in Natural 


0 * . 
EXA 
fewer than twelve; ſome called che: 
as only attributing to Jeſus ch a 0 pern, 
pearance of fleſh, and no real fleſh; cn or 1p, 
from Theodoſius, biſhop of Alexandria: 4 The, 
from one James, Jacobus, of Syria; which 8 Jacky, 
bliſhed itſelf principally in Armenia, where; 33 1 
Others were called Acephali, q. d. without h 1 ſubſ, 
verians, from a monk called Severus, who 10 nd l. 
ſee of Antioch in 513. | *12ed on th 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five factions. v 
who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Can 6 
lowers of Paul; MeAzuver, that is, the Bak 4 
thus called from the place where they were Alen 
laſtly, Adrites, and Cononites. 5 atembled; 
EuTYCHIANS was alſo the name of an 
Arian, half Eunomian; which aroſe a 
in the fourth century. 
It being then a matter of mighty controver 
 Eunomians at Conſtantinople, whether or no the 80 
God knew the laſt day and hour of the world * 
larly with regard to that paſſage in the goſpel of '% 1 
thew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or, rather, that in 8t. Mat. 
xiii. 32. where it is expreſſed, that the Son did ny hn 
it, but the Father eh; Eutychius made no feng” 
maintain, even in writing, that the Son did not Wb: 
it; which ſentiment diſpleaſing the leaders of the bur, 
mian party, he ſeparated from them, and made a jou. 
ney to Eunomius, who was then in exile. * 
That heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's dodrire 
and admitted him to his communion ; Eunomius ng 
ſoon after, the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtant. 
nople refuſed to admit Eutychius; who, upon this 
formed a particular ſect of ſuch as adhered to him, calle 
Eutychians. ET . | 
This ſame Eutychius, with one Theopbronius, 2s wu 
ſaid in Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all the 
changes made by the Eunomians in the adminiſtraion 
of baptiſm ; which conſiſted, according to Nicephorus 
in only uſing one immerſion, and not doing it in the 
name of the Trinity, but in memory ot the death of [e- 


other ſea, þ 
t Conftaningy, | 


ſy among the 


Nicephorus calls the chief of that ſect, not Eutychius, 
but Eupſychius, and his followers Eunomioeupſychians, 

EWAGE, Ewagium, in our Old Writers, the ſame with 
aguage, which is toll paid for water-paſſage. It is de. 
rived from the French eau, water. 1 

EWE, the Engliſh name for a female sHE fr. 

EWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take 
care of the linen for the king's table; lay the cloth, and 
ſerve up water in ſilver ewers after dinner; whence the 
office takes its name. 3 | 


EXACERBATION, the fame as PAROXYSM. 


EXACHORD. See Hex acHoRD. 

EXACTION, in Law, a wrong done by an officer, or one 
pretending to have authority; in taking a reward, orfee, 
for that in which the law allows not of any. 

The difference between exaction and extortion, conſiſts in 
this; that extortion is, where the officer takes more than 
his due; and exaction, where he wreſts a fee, or reward, 
where none is due. | EE 
Hiſtory, a name given by Linkius 
and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar: fiſl, of the 
more branched kind, whole rays are fix in number, when 
they firſt part from the body, but very ſoon branch out 
into a great number more. See STAR-f/b. 
or colleQor. 


Sometimes it is taken for the ſheriff. But generally, fu. 
exigit, proprie nominatur exatior reghtn 
EXACUM, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria muh 
claſs: the calyx has four leaves; the corolla is e, 
into four ſegments, and has a globoſe tube; the caply 
is bilocular, marked with two furrows, opens at the top 
and contains many feeds. „ Nh Þ 


EX AGON. See HEXAGON. 


an operation, whereby ſomething foreign, uſclelo al 
eren pernicious, is taken from the human . = 
The exere/is is performed two ways; by r erf 
ſomething formed in the body is drawn out * + 
and by detraction, when ſomething is taken aways Se 
had been introduced into the body, from without . 
LiTHOTOMY, &c. 
EXAGGERATION, in Rhetoric, a figure, where 
enlarge, or heighten things; making them of bahn 
than they really are, whether as to goodnels, | 


or other qualities. | Tias fe: 
. ' od | c Le 
The word is formed of the Latin exagg*7*» : 5 1 


which is a compound of ex, and aggery © Hei, 
tion of earth, See HYPERBOLE, 1 of repreſet 
EXAGGERATION, in Painting, is 3 metho 3 
ing things, wherein they are loaded too much, ol . 


1 


cunque publicas pecunias, tributa, victigalia & res fiſe debitat 
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whether in reſpect of the deſign, or the 


t90 ſirongly'3 the poſition of the object. 


Laake oy gives a turn to the features, &c. of a face, 
rveſts, 


lich they had not; * the former only improves, 
ed r N. they had. 
br heighten 1 ke of burleſque on the object, and is 
5 e to ridicule : the former is uſually an ex- 
enera 7 nlivening of the beauties of the object, beyond 
alting or 5 e allows. The painter is obliged to have re- 
what 2 exaggeration of colours, both on account of 
28 e of his ground, the diſtance of his work, and 
the ſu * 4 the air, which diminiſh and weaken the 
force of the colours; but this exaggeration muſt be con- 
1 in ſuch manner, as not to put the objects out of 
their natural characters. dien ute in x fourette 3 
FXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figurative 
ele for the raiſing or advancing a perſon to ſome ec- 
Rica dignity 3 and, articularly, to the papacy. 
The term exaltation is, in ſomèe meaſure, appropriated to 
the pope 3 and expreſſes his INAUGURATION, corona- 
fon, taking poſſeſſion, and the beginning of his ponti- 
ficate. 
FxALTATION 


of time, 


of the Croſs, EXALTATIO CRucis, is a 


eptember; in memory, as 
ye that the emperor Heraclius brought back the true 


croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his ſhoulders, to the place on 
Calvar p 
e Tears before, by Coſroes, king of Perſia, at his 
aking of Jeruſalem, under the reign -of the emperor 
Phocas. See Ckoss. 


with Siroe, Coſroes' ſon. The inſtitution of this treaty 


is commonly ſaid to have been ſignalized by a miracle; 


in that Heraclius could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with 
the croſs, while he had the imperial veſtments on, en- 


eaſe, in a common dreſs. 

a feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both in the 
Greek and Latin churches, on occaſion of what our Sa- 
viour ſaid in St. John xii. 32. And I, if T be exalted, or 
lified up, will draw all men unto me. And again, in ch. 
viii. ver. 28. J/hen ye have exalted, or lifted up, the Son 
of man, then ſhall ye know that I am he. F. Du Soulier aſ- 
ſures us, that M. Chaſtelain was of opinion, this feaſt 
had been inſtituted, at leaſt at Jeruſalem, two hundred 
and forty years before Heraclius. | 5 
The feaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtan- 
tine was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, the day on which the temple had been conſecrated, 
in the year 335; and this feaſt was alſo called the exa/- 
tatian of the croſs, becauſe it was a ceremony therein, for 
the biſhop of Jeruſalem to afcend a high place, built by 
Conſtantine for that purpoſe, in manner of a pulpit, 
called by the Greeks, the ſacred myſteries of God, or the 
blizeſs of God, and there hoiſt up the croſs, for all the 
people to ſee it. - „ 1 


elerating, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfecting, any na- 
tural body, ts principles and parts; alſo the quality, or 
Alpottion, which bodies acquire by ſuch operation. 


chemiſts and alchemi 
extraordinary emp 
lion. | | 
Ealrariox, in Aſtrology, 
qures in certain ſigns, 
Ugnity is ſuppoſed to 
te, and influence. The oppoſite ſign, or 
20dlac, is called the dejection of the A 
s 1 5th degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Ju- 
ph — to Albumazar, becauſe it was the af- 
l ot 0 that planet at the time of the creation ; that 
5 3 is in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejec- 
ous 1 4 that of the moon is in Taurus, &c. Pto- 
Malt I ie reaſon of this in his firſt book De Quadrup. 
e or EXAMINATION, an exact and careful ſearch, 

1 5 in order to diſcover the truth, or falſhood, of 


Eav ATion 


and particularly t 
lation. to 


haſis, are employing it on every occa- 


is a dignity which a planet ac- 
or parts, of the zodiac; which 


part of the 


is a point much inſiſted on by divines, 


neftz * 2 returning of thanks to God ſor his be- 


diltuguiſn ae ſbeing of grace and light, to know and 


dap, . A running over all our actions, 
en offe , 
* to God. 4. A begging of pardon, and 


nd, z. J uncere ſorrow for having diſpleaſed him. 


wore an og a firm reſolution not to offend him any 
Mlclves from % he neceſſary precautions to preferve 


ceobouting; ""Iiffers from caricaturing; in that the latter | 


Romiſh church, held on the fourteenth of | 
RR as is generally ſuppoſed, of | 


from which it had been carried away | 


The croſs was delivered up by a treaty of peace made | 


riched with gold, and precious ſtones z but bore it, with | 


But, long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been | 


EXALTATION, in Phyſics, denotes the act, or operation, of 


The term exaltation has been peculiarly affected by the 
its; who, imagining it to have ſome 


give it an extraordinary virtue, ef- 


g he ancient fathers, by way of prepa- 
ponts; v epeutance. St. Ignatius reduces it to five 


and words, in order to learn what 


EXAMILION, &c. See Hexamitiox, &c. | 

EXAMINERS, in Chancery, are two officers, whoſe buſineſt 
is to examine, on oath, the witneſſes produced on both 
ſides, upon ſuch interrogatories as the parties to the ſuit 
do exhibit for the purpoſe, _ * 

EXAMPLE, in Rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind of in- 
duction, or argumentation; whereby it is proved, that a 
thing which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will 


happen again, on the preſent one, from the ſimilitude of 
the caſes. | 


EXANNUAL Rell. In the old way of exhibiting ſheriff's 
accounts, the illeviable fines and deſperate debts were 
tranſcribed into a roll, under this name; which was 
yearly read, to fee what might be gotten by it. 

EX ANTHEMA, formed of Carb, 1 flower, in Media 
_ a preternatural eruption, or effloreſcence, on the 
kin. 

| Exanthemata are of two kinds; the one only a diſcolour- 
ing of the ſkin; ſuch are the meaſles, the purple ſpots 
in malignant fevers, &c. The other are little eminences, 
or papillæ, ſtanding out from the ſkin ; ſuch are puſtules, 
ſmall-pox, &c. 

EXARCH, EZaex@, in Antiquity, an appellation given, 
by the emperors of the Eaſt, to certain officers ſent into 
Italy, in quality of vicars, or tather prefects, to defend 
that part of Italy which was yet under their obedience ; 
particularly the city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of 
the reſt, 1 | ; 

The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 
with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 
The firſt exarch was the patrician Boetius, famous for his 
treatiſe, De Conſolatione Philoſophiæ; appointed in 568, 
by the younger Juſtin. The exarchs ſubſiſted about a 
hundred and eighry-five years, and ended in Eutychius ; 
under whole exar chate the city of Ravenna was taken by 
the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtolphus. | 
F. Papebroch, in his Propyleum ad Acta Sand. Maii, 
has a diſſertation on the power and office of the exarch of 
Italy, in the election and ordination of the pope. 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Mont- 

boiſſier, exarch of the whole kingdom of Burgundy; a 
dignity, till that time unknown any where but in 1 | 

particularly in the city of Ravenna. Meneſtrier. Hiſt, 
de Lyons. Bs pe | 
Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewiſe, 

the name exarchus to the choragus, or maſter of the 
ſingers, in the ancient choruſes, or him who ſung firſt : 
the word apy, Or ap,, ſignifying equally to begin, 
and to command, | 3 . 

Ex ARcH of a dioceſe was, anciently, the ſame with primate. 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater 
than the metropolitan. . „ 

Ex AR ch alſo denotes an officer, ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek 

church; being a kind of deputy, or legate a latere of the 
atriarch, whoſe office it is to viſit the provinces allotted 
Lim, in order to inform himſelf of the lives and manners 
of the clergy ; take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; 
the manner of celebrating divine ſervice; the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments, particularly confeſſion ; the 
obſervance of the canons ; monaſtic diſcipline ; affairs of 
marriages, divorces, &c. but, above all, to take an ac- 
count of the ſeveral revenues which the patriarch receives 
from ſeveral churches ; and, particularly, as to what re- 
gards the collecting the fame. _ es” 
The exarch, aſter having greatly enriched himſelf in his 
poſt, frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf. _ | 

EXARCH is alſo uſed, in the Eaftern Church Antiquity, for a 
general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries; the ſame _ 
that we otherwiſe call archimandrite; being exempted, 
by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops; as are now the generals of the Romiſh 

- monaſtic orders. 3 NR 
In 493, Sebas was eſtabliſhed exarch, or chief, of all the 
anchorets within the territory of Jeruſalem. Du Bois. 

EXARTICULATION, a DIisLOCAT10N of ſome of the 

jointed bones; or a breach of articulation. See Lu x- 

ATION. | 

EXAUCTORATIO, among the Romans, differed from - 
miſſto, or a diſcharge. In the latter, the ſoldiers were 
quite diſmiſſed from the fervice z and this was done after 
they had ſerved twenty years; but in the former caſe, 
they only loſt their pay, being ſtill kept under their co- 
lours or vexilla, though not under the eagle, aguila, which 
was the ſtandard of the legion. Whence, inſtead of /e- 
gionarii, they were called /ubfignani, and were ſtill retaine( 
till they bad either ſerved out their time, or had lands af- 
ſigned them. The exauZoratio commonly took place al- 
ter they had ſerved ſeventeen years. 

EXCALCEATION, ex, of, and caxus, ſhoe, diſcalceation, 
or the act of putting off the ſhoes. | 

Among the Hebrews there was a particular law, whereby 

| | a Wis 


k widow, whom her huſband's brother refuſed to marry, | the right line KI., which, paſſing through he 
| t 


had a right to ſummon him into à court of juſtice ; and the planet K, i : 

upon his refuſal, might exca ceate him, i. e. pull off one 11 AP. Wen nn do the line o . 
of his ſhoes, and ſpit in his face; which were both ac- EXCENTRIC equation, in the Old 4. IT, " 
tions of great ignominy among that people. by a line drawn from the center 57 18 an anglemay l 
The houſe of the perſon who had andergone them, was, other drawn from the center of * " eznth, wit | 
thenceforward, called the houſe of the excalceated, | or place, of any planet; the ſam © *Xcentr1c, to the * { 
NN ATOR. See Escampio, and EXCHANGE. reſis, and equal to the difference ( vith the Profthaphy. . 
CAN ATION, formed of ex, and cavus, hollow, or cave, | Of the ecliptic) between the ſun's "counted in 20 arch | 
a put, &c. the act of hollowing, or digging a cavity, par- and apparent place. See Eau or, „ Planer, u. | 
ticularly in the ground. a EXCENTRIC Place of a planet WP ATION of the center I b 
The excavation of the FOUNDATIONS of a building, by wherein the planet is ſeen Le p orbit, is the pic 
the Italians called cavatione, is fettled, by Palladio, at a ExCENTRIC place, in the ecliptic, i Fo 11 
| ſixth art of the height of the whole building; unleſs | tic to which the planet, viewed fron Pn of theeely. in 
| md cellars under-ground, in which caſe he would This coincides with the nad tenz ry fun, i refernd, 1 
| bY are ſomewhat more. _ EXCEN'TRICITY, the diſtance bates og 1 
.LENCY, a quality, or title of honour, given to| two eircles, or ſpheres, which h veen the centers g al 
| embaſſadors, and other perfons, who are not qualified FXCENTRICITY, in the Old 7 ay ” lame cent, B 
for that of highneſs, as not being princes; and yet are | the center of the orbit of a pla 2 's the Klang th 
to be elevated above the other inferior dignities. earth. 1 8 t 2 planet from the center of the Exc 
h * England, and France, the title is now peculiar to em- That the five planets have ſuch an extentricit.; 1 
ÞHaſſadors ; but it is very common in Germany and Italy.] on all fides, and may be evinced tag Ing 18 allows] m 
Thoſe to whom it was firſt æppropriated were the princes tions; chiefly this, that Saturn J be conſider al 
of the blood, of the ſeveral royal houſes; but they | and Mercury, at ſometimes a NF ike Mars, Veny In 
nes K ee of highnefs, upon ſeveral great lords _ which can only weed” rom 455 _ Pew: le 

excellency, | | 1 bits being excentric t ah 4-0 es Une 
The embaſſadors have only borne it ſince the year 1593, they are erer us, Ar. bes Ra lome parts there : 
when Henry IV. of France, ſent the duke de Nevers the excentricities of the ſun and mo 255 ———_ but a te 
eee to r rag he was firft complimented | been made. 50 ome diſpute ly pr 
with excellency. After that, che fame appellation was | Many of the moderns ho % "I | ell 
given to all the other embaſſadors refiding 4 that court; Lat fojariemcs larger, n * 1 Tl 
from whence the practice ſpread through the other are nearer us at one time than ates, bathe _—_ gi 
| The et baſſ . 5 23 are viewed through different columns of a wry - 7M 
e embaſſadors of Venice have only had it ſince the | ducing a difference in the refraction of be rig a 15 
0 Lt on Le emperor and king of Spain con- "ya thoſe different appearances, A pc py 
ow it them. RS | find very ſudden alteratio 5 We tcl 
| The embafſadors of the crowned heads diſpute the giving the Shook, where mote eee x N er of 
tank ous to 18 embaſſadors from the princes of Italy; take place. 8 2 change in the air en be 
Where the practice is not eſtabliſhed. Ed | Thus Kepler, on the ; | me 
The court of Rome never allows the quality of excellency found he moon's 3 ee. in. 25-yee of Exc 
to any embaſfador who is a churchman, as judging it a | fently after 32“ 2%, then 30' 3; and Tk mente fel 
| 2 title. The common rules and meafures of exce/-| it had been 337. And again Rn the _ ey of 
| mY are a little variable, with reſpect to the court off 1591, be ed the moon's diameter twi ; * in 
Rome. The embaſſadors of France, at Rome, anciently times 327, ſeven times 33“, and fix times x "00 1 
5 gave the title of excellency to all the relations of the pope | They add, that when the ſun and moon = in the ſou. _ 
then reigning; to the conſtable Colonna ; to the duke de] ern ſigns, and conſequently lower, being * 9 

Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons of all 1 6 l quently lower, being then fen 
3 ) ; eſt ſons of a thoſe lords; as alſo | through a longer column of denſe a'r, they mult appear 15 
. - | oy 8 Ceſarini, &c. But they are now more bigger; conſequently, in the Winter- time IC Gan Pia 
| dee for bs is N * they {till honour all the | is in a are gs being feen through a greater quantity of _ 
885 les xcelleney. air, be muſt appear larger than in ſur 1, bei Fa 
The N e Rome, in their turn, and the Roman | nearer our Zend, the „ _— "m 
Princes, beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſ- is leſſer. And the like may be ſaid of the moon. g IN 
bad tm and ſecretaries of ſtate, and preſidents of the ſove- But others take the excentricities of the ſun and mom 80 
| i ign courts a France; the preſidents of the councilsin | to be ſufficiently proved, from eclipſes; from the 50 
pain; the chancellor of Poland; and thoſe of the firſt | moon's greater and leſs parallax, at the fame diſtance 4 


dignities of other ſtates, if they b ics | ; | | 
= they be not eccleſiaſtics. from the zenith; and from the ſun's being obſcrved io 
a e word excellency was, anciently, a title of kings and | continue Jonger In the northern hemiſphere pay the 

emperors; accordingly Anaſtafius the library-keeper calls | ſouthern; viz. 186 or 187 days in the ficſt, and on) 9 


Charlemagne his excellency. The ſame title is ſtill gi in t 

ecellency. 2 is fill given | 278 or 179 days in the latter. 

15 2 5 N * Loma where, after ſaluting the doge | If we ſußsoſe 5 mean diſtance of every planet fromthe Excy 
| oo ry 1 . 0 ferenifſimo, the ſenators are addreſſed ſun to be divided into 1000 equal parts, the excentricatis ir 
"OS Fog ER * excellencies. The Liber. Diurnis Pon- | of their orbits, both in ſuch parts, and in Engliſh miles the 

dey i e gives the title excellency to the exarchs and pa- wE be 0 follow: Mercury's 210 parts, or 1, 1 
_ 5 VC miles; Venus's arts, or 482,000 miles; the eaſt ; | 

| 7 a 3 e have improved on ſimple exce/.| 17 parts, or 13 1e miles 4 Mars's 93 parts, 25 

5 85 0 * waſh Cc 22 lentiſſimo, and excellentiſſime 3 which 13. 486,00 miles; Jupiter's 48 parts, or 23,760,000 a ) 

XCEL 818 8 28 on certain popes, kings, &c. | miles; Saturn's 55 parts, or 49,949,000 miles. Ex | 

EXCENTRIC 5 ee a excelfix. | :  [ExcenTRIcITY, in the New Aſtronomy, is the diſtance of C 

n the * eometry, is applied where two circles, or the center of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the ce 2Þ 

1 87 15 contained, in fome meaſure, within each | ter of the ſun 8, i. e. the diſtance between the center of Th 

other, yet have not the fame center; and, conſequently, the ellipſis and the focus thereof; called alſo inp! er Ws 1 

are not parallel; in oppoſition to concentric, where they ſingle excentricity, 5 Th 

an partir paring one and the fame common center. If the greateſt EQUATION of the center be given, the #- bot 

| 2 ea is excentric, with regard to the globe of centricity of the earth's orbit may be found by the follos- we 

| 5 1 Mars 1s very excentric, with regard to the ſun; ing proportion: as the diameter of a circle in degrees? a. 

| rs em: 18 ou is about a very different center. | to the diameter in equal parts, fo is the greateſt equation C 

ju rg Fo 5 New Aftronomy, or excentric circle, is a| of the center in degrees to the excentricity in equa! pal ag 

2 4 bas Ff th (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 1.) deſcribed from thus circumference 3.1415926 : 1 its diameter 3 : 360 | 

| the center of the orbit of the planct C, with hi the] 114", $o15g6, he dumeterp degra Tos F* 

_ ot. IH 9 LE ; | equation of the center be 155 33' =1 97 Hi 

a bling or excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic As, ſhall have E 599 59, 23. c 5 1.g26816b uu 
j lronomy, Was the very orbit of the planet itſelf, which o, 168061, the excentriciiy. „ kn | 
it was ſuppoſes to deſcribe about the earth, and which Hence 1,016806 (= 000000 + 0,01680b) = the-api 2 
was conceived excentric thereto; called alſo the DEFE- lion diſtance: _ f Ear : Th 

| 1 . 5 9 1895 er | And 0.983104 (=1,000009—9,016806) = the apt n 
In lieu of exeentric circles round the earth, the moderns| helion diſtance. Robertſon's Elem. of Nav: how's 1 
make the planets deſeribe elliptic orbits round the ſun; p. 286. | | 

Which accounts for all the irregularities of their motions, EXCENTRICITY, double, is the diſtance between the tu 7 
and their different diſtances from the earth, & c. more foci in the ellipſis; which is equal te twice the fingie ix 0 
juſtly and naturally. 3 ag wg 

I. ſince the ſun's great N 
b 


3 anomaly of the, is an areh of the excentric cir- Jo find the excittricity of the fun : he Lids 
; as AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and] apparent ſemidiameter is tg his leaſt, as 37 43.03 5% 
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or 81979, o his leaſt as 1963 to 1898. Since 
the 371 1 A = 3861 (Tab. Aftron. fig. 1. ); the 
then f the excentric CP will be found 19305. and con- 
radius 0 SC PC—PS 32. Wherefore CP being 

» will be found = 165, 8. 7 
ne apts 8 epa C is ſo ſmall a part of 
he radius of the excentric CP, the earth's. elliptic. orbit 
5 t deviate much from a circular one; ſo that. it 1s 
2 a calculus, made on the ſuppoſition of an ex- | 
2 circle, ſhould anſwer near enou h to obſervation. 


EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or let aſide, and not 
included in a rule. 


_ 


It is become proverbial, that there .is no rule without an | 


exception 3 intimatin 


fe that it is impoſſible to comprehend 
all the particular ca 


es under one and the ſame maxim. 


But it is dangerous following the exception preferably to 


the rule. 2 * . 
Exckrriov, in Law, is 2 ſtop or ſtay to an action. 


The term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and com- 


— — 


mon law; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory | 


and peremptory- 


In law proceedings, exception is a denial of a matter al- 


leged in bar to the action; and in chancery it is that 
which is alleged againſt the ſuthciency of an anſwer, &c. 
Exception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 
fence, or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a 
procets is brought, makes uſe of to prevent or retard 1ts 
eflect. | 122 3 

The civilians reckon three kinds of exceptions; viz. decli- 
natory, whereby the authority of the judge, or court, is 
diſallowed; ditatory, intended to defer, or prevent the 
thing from coming to an iſſue; and peremptory, which are 
proper and pertinent allegations, founded on fome pre- 
{cription that ſtands for the defendant; as want of age, 


be decided without entering into a full diſcuſſion of the 
merits of the cauſe. | — 


fered in any civil cauſe, on account of the inſufficiency 
of the evidence given, and the court does not agree to it; 
in which caſe the court or judge are required to ſeal a 
bill of exceptions, by ſtat. Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 31. 
which is in the nature of an appeal, examinable in the 
next immediate ſuperior court, upon a writ of error, af- 
ter judgment given in the court below. See DE- 


MURRER, 
he ſun | 


crols the grant, nor be repugnant to it, or elſe they are 
void of courſe ; yet there may be a kind of exception, or 


cepting the parſonage houſe, ſaving to the leflee a cham- 
ber, this ſhall paſs by the leaſe. | 
EXCEPTIVE conjundtions. See CoNJUNCTION. 


triatis hrmed of 2 whole ſubject, abating ſome one of the parts 
miles, thereof, which is excepted by a particle, thence called an 
10,000 exceptive particle, or particle of exception. 


earth's Thus, © All the ſects of the ancient philoſophers, ex- | 


ts, 0 „ cept the Platoniſts, held God to be corporeal. Co- 


« 22 
vetouſneſs i in re | SY | 
boy 1 ls is inexcuſable in reſpect of every thing, but 


oa EXCESS is diſtinguiſhed into natural and moral: the firfl, is | 


e cel. a part whereby one quantity is greater than another;— 


nter of uus, we lay, this line is longer than that; but the exce/s 


rple ar 8 inoonſiderable. 


he latter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the juſt | 


the #t- unds and meaſures preſcribed for any thing. Thus, 


2 we | - 8 . * . — +» IS" 
oon. h 19 exceſs in wine, women, Ke. is prejudicial to the 
rees 1 ealth, TE at 


EXC 


ins AN 
A. any denominations of money, whether there 
other; C antwering to them, or no, from one to an- 


or the method of findi 
ug how many of one ſpe- 
cles, or denomination, : a . 


number of another; in 
now the value of the 
erent countries, 
cording to the 
e ſexetal 6 ions in thi 
we {i Yeratior ; 
Cationg of . 1s in this caſe are only different ap 


„I. E : | 
ecu of 9 exchanges with France on the crown. or 


of pence ra Tournois, allowing a certain number 
exchange e or leſs, according to the rate of 
4 u. Accounts are kept in France in 
8 rs. See Co. i. Suppoſe then that 
10 ls wa from Paris to London of 1006 
Vor. H. ys 1 ſterling exchange, what is the 


coins and monies of account of 
and their proportion to each other, 


64/ to 1898/'z the ſun's greateſt diſtance from | 


or other quality, in the party; or other matter, that may | 


ExckbrioN to evidence, in Law, is where a demurrer is of- 


: | EXCEPTION in deeds and writings, is the ſaving of a parti- | 

cular thing out of a general one granted by deed, as a 
room, ſhop, or cellar, out of a houſe; a field, or timber | 
trees out of land, &c. Exceptions of this kind muſt not | 


ſaving out of an exception, ſo as to make a thing as if ne-“ 
ver excepted ; as where a leaſe is made of a rectory, ex- 


EXCEPTIVE propoſitions, are thoſe wherein ſomething is af- | 


-HANGE, in Arithmetic, is the reduction of different | 


are equal in value to a given | 
order to which it is neceſſary to 


lettled rate of exchange. See Coin. | 


3 


— 


| 
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amount in pounds, &c.? Divide the livres, ſols, and 
deniers by 3, in order to reduce them into French 


crowns ; then multiply the crowns by 29, the number 


of 133 crown, and take the aliquot parts for the 
fractional parts, according to the ſubdenominations of 


- the integers, or reduce them into decimals, and reduce 


the pence. into ſhillings and pounds, as below: 
Divide by 3. 1006: 14 | 


5 Cy, 35 „11.4 
Mult. by 8. ir” | 


. 40. 115. . 
When ſterling money is to be reduced into French e. 
change crowns, reduce the ſum given, and price of ex- 
change, into the ſame denomination, and divide the for- 
mer by the latter; and the crowns may be reduced to 
livres by multiplying the quotient by 3. The rate of ex- 


3 change may be had by dividing the number of pence ſter- 


ling by the number of French crowns, &c. in the given 
ſum. | +: = ; | a 


Ex. 2. England erchanges with Holland, Antwerp, and 
Hamburg, at ſo many ſchellings or ſcalins and groots 


Flemiſh per pound ſterling. See Dutch Coils. 

If London draws on, or remits to Amſterdam 8521. 1 25. 
64. ſterling, at 34. /c. 43 gr- Flemiſh per L. ſterling, how 
many guilders, ſtivers, and pennings, muſt be paid or 
received in bank money in Amſterdam ? i. e. if 1/. ſter- 
ling gives 34 /6. 4Fgr. what will 852/. 12s. 6d. give? 


educe the price of exchange to E groots, which, multi- 


plied by the pounds ſterling, gives the half groots con- 
tained in that ſum; and, for the 12s. 64. take 10s. as 


the half of 825, and 25. Od. as the fourth of that quo- 


tient; add the whole together, and the ſum total is the 


number of half Flemiſh groots contained in the ſterling 
money; which, being divided by 80, the half groots in 
a guilder gives the anſwer in guilders; and the remain- 


ing half groots muſt be reduced to ſtivers and pennings. 
The operation is as follows: „„ 
* 4. d. EIS Se. gr. 
852 12 6 at 34 42 
Os - 


825 

„ 

. * . 
: 6816 half gr. 825 = I. ſterling, 
104. 2 4124 | | 
25. 64, = 1033 


810 J 70341 | 55 ” 5 
39792 guilders, 55 half groots 3. But 55 
half groots are = 274 groots = 13 ſtivers 12 pennings 


and + of the half groot = 2+ pennings ; therefore the 
_ whole ſum will be 8792 guilders 13 ſtivers 144 pennings 


bank money. 


| This example may be eaſily teverſed, by reducing the 


Dutch money, and price of exchange, into one denomi- 
nation, and dividing the ſum, by. the price; the quotient 
will give the anſwer in pounds ſterling, _. 5 

Ex. 3. England exchanges with Spain upon the piaſtre, or 


dollar of 8 rials, for an uncertain number of pence ſter- 
ling. See Spaniſb Colns. | 8 | 


Suppoſe Cadiz remits to London 3537 dollars, 6 rials, at 
407 per dollar, what will this remittance amount to in 


England? Multiply the dollars by 407 ; take the half of 


404 for 4 rials, and the fourth for 2 rials; add the 


| whole, which will give the ſum in pence: thus, 


3537 : 6 
„ 


— 141480 
39947 
2044 
10g; 
12 | 1446053 


2]o(1205|0.5+ | 
1 | 602/. 105. 5d. 4 ſterling. 2 
Ex. 4. England exchatiges with Portugal on the milrea, 
and gives pence, more or leſs, for it. See Portugueſe 
Coins, 


s C Suppoſe 


T ee 
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Suppoſe that Liſbon, or Oporto, remits to London 4366 
. milreas, 183 reas, at 5s: 54. 5 exchange, how much ſter- 
ling muſt be paid in London for this remittance ? The 
milrea, containing 1000 reas, theſe may be conſidered as 
decimals; then 5s. being 4 of a pound, 54. 14 of 55. 
and 4 the 4 of 54. divide accordingly, and ſum up the 


whole; then reduce decimals of a pound into ſhillings, | 


&c. The operation is as follows: 
4366,83 
1091,54575 


90, 962145, &o. 
- 11,370265, &c. 


{.1193,87815, &c. 
20 


W——— —— 


3 


6,75 
4 
i Ok 3,024 
The anſwer is 1193ʃ. 175. 64. 3 ſterling. | 
The foregoing examples illuſtrate the general method of 


. ſettling the exchange between England and any other | 
But as con- 


countries to which its commerce extends. 
ſiderable advantages may often be made by arbitrating the 
exchanges between different countries with accuracy, the 
following examples will explain the method of doing 
this in all common caſes. | 5 7 
Ex. 5. Suppoſe London exchanges on Amſterdam at 35 —24. 
. | And on Paris at 32 4. 
What is the proportional arbitrated price between Am- 
ſterdam and Paris? „ OTA Gr 

1 Paris crown = 3244. London. | F 
240d. London = 4225 groots Amſterdam = 35 x 12+ 21. 
See Coins, | W ths | 
Then if 240d. gives 4225 groots, what will 3239. give? 


But as the multiplication and diviſion of quantities, | 
partly integral and partly fractional, requires a know- | , 


lege of vulgar and decimal fractions, which ſome men 
of buſineſs are not poſſeſſed of, there are methods which 
may be recurred to in practice, that will obviate ſuch 
difficulties. It is well known, that if equal quantities 
are multiplied and divided by equal quantities, the num- 


bers reſulting from ſuch operations will bear the ſame | 


proportion to each, other with the numbers firſt given. 


L gr. x 
Thus, in the preceding example, 2 59 42 = 


84 


2X 4223 K 3218. Bq5X257 27 169 8257 
e 2 


2 X 240 * 8 


| — 56 grots Ammterdam ar: 1 
Ex. 6. Let Paris exchange on London at 322. 
| On Amſterdam at 56755. 


don and Amſterdam? 
11. ſterling = ld. 
32d. = 567 groots. | 
FFF 
325d. : 567: 240 . 50758 = (multiplying nu- 


merator and denominator by 768 and 8) 240X8 X 43433 
VVV 1 "757x708 


; ccc both by 8 and g 43433X5 | t 
(di g bot y and 4 ) 257 2 4224 groots 


0 H=3+ ;-.- 53 
x. 7. Let Amſterdam exchange on Paris at 56554. 
| On London at 35 24. 


What is the proportional arbitrated price between Lon- E 


don and Paris? 


1 Paris crown = 5643+ groots. Wh | 
LA to loſe, thereby; and ſometimes nothing to 


4223 groots = 2404. ſterling. 
240 X 56753 


4224 gr. : 246d. :: $685 gr. 
„ e eee eee 


242 * 56751 x 768 x 2 2 96 x 43433 
| 75 | 6 


1 
— | 


— 


4 
169 * 8 | | 
Ex. 8. Suppoſe that 1001. ſterling is circulated from 


3234. ſterling, 


London to Amſterdam at the price of exchange in the 


preceding examples, viz. at 35 —22, how many guilders | 
of Holland will this ſum produce? 1000. ſterling, at 
4222 groots Amſt. per L. ſterling, will produce 1056—10 


guilders of Amſterdam, by Ex.“ 2. Theſe 1056— dud ; 


guilders, circulated from Amſterdam to Paris, will pro- 
duce at the arbitrated price of exchange, viz, 56745 groots 
per French crown, 747 crowus- 1-7 of France; and 


tions are made, is more or leſs between Amſderdat 


ExcHAN GE, Permutation, in Commerce 
things they wanted; but ſuch exchanges were 


with whom he: would exchange. 


ing and ſelling were introduced. 
Vet there are nations among whom the 
exrhange ſtill obtains; and even among the moſt ciyil;z0: 
recourſe to this method. Such, for inſtance 
of ſeveral cities of the North, and Baltic Sea 
French exchange their wines and brandies for woods, me- 


The commerce of bills of exchange is, itſelf, a metetrad. 
ing by exchange; a truck of money for money. 


| ney in one city, and receiving a bill to intitle the giver 
change, 


There is alſo another ſpecies called dry exchange, combium 


the ſame place, with a certain ſum over, which is uſually 
more than common intereſt, | 

IT be borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary 
then goes at, and delivers it to the lender. After the 


payment, with the re-exchange of the money from thence 


EXCHANGE is alſo uſed for the profit which a merchan! 
-negociant, or broker, makes of a ſum of money reccired, 
What is the proportional arbitrated price between Lon- | - other place, and by. ſome other perſon, for the intereſ of 


Ibis profit is exceedingly various; being ſometimes 2 
| ſometimes 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 per cent. according 


leſs plentiful, or bills of exchange more or leſs ſcarce, in 


and ſometimes mercantile and mixed exchange. 


| that perpetual alteration obſerved in the price of this u. 


-—— TEX43433 {I 


| | ; is 
exchange is from this, that a man here exchange f 


ſent money; or changes his debtor. 


ä 


differs; becauſe in the one, 


is not paid in proportion to the time, 3 


9 | 
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theſe crowns drawn» home to London, + 4. 

change of 32.44. ſterling, per French n ch ty, 
the ſame 100/. ſterling. Whence it follows, yh. ot 
real price of exchange, at the time when theſs | 


Paris than the exact arbitrated price, in el _ a 
e 


may draw home more or leſs than 2» You 
In all tranſactions of this kind, this Kine al ler 
watch the occaſion to buy bills of exchange wi G 
cheapeſt, in order to diſpoſe of them at 
r/o at the ſame time, they are deareſt. 
ticle, | | 


rehant will 
hen they are 
ſuch Places, 
See next ar. 


* . * 7 an ao 
whereby- one thing is trucked, or given for Bs rm 


The firſt commerce carried on amon men. 
3 i nen 
change; people furniſhing each other mately wig, 
Nt 
two conſiderable ditliculties. 1, On Bering,» 5 
equal values of commodities; and, 2. Pecauſe le m. 
body had not juſt what might accommodate the Fey 


To remove theſe inconveniencies, 


for a common medium; and inſtead of 7 vented 


d of exchanging, buy. 


primitive way gf 


people, there are frequent occaſions, in which they hare 


is the trade 
„Where the 


tals, hemps, and furs. 


Exchange, therefore, properly denotes the buſineſs, or 
trade of money, as carried on between one place and an- 
other, by means of bills of exchange, i. e. by giving mo⸗ 


to receive the value in another city. See BiLL of Er. 


ficcum, or uſurer's exthange, which conſiſts in giving mo- 
ney at one place, to be repaid it, after a certain time, in 


The ceremony of a real exchange is obſerved in this fi- 
tious kind, which-is/only-a method of borrowing money, 


perſon, perhaps at Amſterdam, at the price the ch 
time afhxed comes a proteſt from Amſterdam for non- 


to London; all which, with coſts, beſides a deducticn 
perhaps at the making of the bargain, the borrower mull 
bays | m I f 


and for which a bill of exchange is drawn, payable in ſom? 


his money, or the ſalary and reward of his negociation. 


as the alloy of-the ſpecies differs, or as money is more ot 
the places. This kind is ordinarily called real exchange 


The price of exchange 13 regulated according to the courle 
of the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the plac 
where the remittance is to be made: ſome pretend 10 
it is the city of Lyons gives the law, or rule, {cr 8 
Yrice of exchange, to molt of the other cities of Europe. 
The word exchange, according to ſome, 15 derived from 


metimes lowel; 
d ſometimes 
be either go 


or Joſt; as is the caſe when the exchange is at Pro 4 
From this diverſity in the price of exchange, e 4 
common proverb, The exchange, and ihe wild, & 

| deriving the vos 


varying. But the more natural way of 


change, which is ſometimes higher, and ſo 
there being ſometimes ſomewhat to get, an 


| , 
ney for a bill; or that he changes preſent mene) for a 


: n which i 
| Exchange is not to be looked on as a loan, irom jies on 
the nique, ot . who 

. ON h 
the perſon who borrows; and in the other, bande 


| It likewiſe differs intereſt, becav 
lends. It likewiſe differs from © INTEREST + 


for the proßt # 


ExCHANGE is alſo uſed in diverſe places! af done & 
lowed for exchanging one fort, or ſpecies, A 
another. | 1 oxchath 
This is particularly called mall excharg*, ratur G, . 
Fure exchange, &ce. | [4 9 


E X C 


is ſometimes alſo uſed for the A010, or profit 
the monies adyanced in any one's behalf. 

is a fixing the actual and momentary value of 
* Irchunße Silver as a metal has a value like all other mer- 


. v cHAE 
ce allowed fo 


x mou. and an additional value, as it is capable of be- 
chandiſe; e ſign of other merchandiſe. If it was no 


M coming, a mere merchandiſe, it would perhaps loſe 
or 


il ch of its nominal value. As a money, filyer has a 
1 mu 


re lye which the prince in ſome reſpects can fix, but in 
ya | 
e cannot. | . 
. — eſtabliſhes a proportion between a quantity of 
3 as metal, and the ſame quantity, as money. He 
nt 5 the proportion between the ſeveral metals made uſe 
) x 


bas money; he eſtabliſnes the weight and ſtandard of 
of 28 jece of money; in f ne, he gives to every piece 


® yarn? ar value already ſpoken of. We ſhall call the va- 
"th he of money in theſe four reſpeQs, its poſitive value, 
un. becauſe it May be fixed by law. , 2 

ery The coin of every ſtate has, beſide this, a relative value, 


Jon as it is compared with the money of other countries. 
This relatire value is eſtabliſned by the exchange, and 
greatly depends on its poſitive value. It is fixed by the 
current courſe of commerce, and by the general opinion 
and conſent of merchants, but never by the decrees of 
the prince, becauſe it is liable to inceſſant variations, de- 


Ned 
uy- 


vol 


red pending on the accidental circumſtances of trade, the 

"ane money tranſactions between nations, and the ſtate of 

race public credit, cke. i - 

the The ſeveral nations in fixing this relative value, arechiefly | 


guided by that whicn poſſeſſes the greateſt quantity of 


ther, it is then moſt proper for the others to regulate 
their's by her ſtandard; and this | regulation between all 
the others, will nearly agree with the regulation made 
with this principal nation. „ 

The relative abundance or ſcarcity of ſpecie in different 
countries, forms what is called the courſe of exchange; 
and this plenty or fcarcity, on which the mutability of 


e. gr. when France has greater occaſion for funds in 
Holland than the Dutch of having funds in France, ſpe- 


| cie is ſaid to be common in France, and ſcarce in Hol- 
cally land; and vice verſa. See BALANCE of Trade. 


We may obſerve, in general, that there is much ſpecie 
in a place, when there is more ſpecie than paper; there is 
little, when there is more paper than ſpecie; and in or- 
der to judge of the ſcarcity or plenty of ſpecie, we muſt 


Holland than there are from France, then ſpecie is ſcarce 
in France, and common in Holland; and therefore it 
becomes neceſſary that the exchange ſhould riſe, and the 
Dutch give more for ſpecie of the ſame value in France, 
than the French for that of an equivalent value in Hol- 


France yicids money of the ſame ſtandard and weight in 
in the year 1744, the par was nearly at 54 gros to the 


French crown of three livres; when the exchange is above 
54 gros, the French would ſay it is high; when below 


: | ir 1 Th | . | 
5 | 54 gros, they ſay it is low. When the exchange is below 
$i, par between one country and another, the former loſes 
e, in as dehtor and buyer, and gains as creditor and ſeller. | 
uy 


tae more of theſe there are in a crown, the more crowns 
the has to pay; and as there muſt be the ſame number 


-ourle | | ; ” 3 
gh hn gros to buy the ſame quantity of merchandiſe, while 
17 ne exchange is low, every French crown is worth fewer | 
” Bo gros. On the contrary, if France is creditor for a cer- 


tam number of gros, the leſs of them there are in a 
crown, the more crowns ſhe will receive; and if France 
lells her merchandiſe in Holland for a certain number of 
88, the more crowns will ſhe receive, in proportion as 
zen crown contains fewer of theſe gros. The ſame rea- 

nn, ”_ b mutatis mutandis, to the commercial 
1 _ « 4 er countries, and to any par of exchange. 

Was wo? that a merchant may ſend his ſtock into a 
Tk are 1 2 when the exchange is below par, without 
on A+ : 8 becauſe when it returns, he reco- 
n > * loſt; but a prince, who ſends only 
-ubwaye 3 lf oreign country, which can never return, is 
2 3 lier, When merchants have great dealings in 


* 26 my cou . - . 

ich i th Ys the exchange there infallibly riſes, on ac- | 
ies on . eir numerous *. 5 : 

le quantities of engagements, buying great 


1. merchandiſe, and d rawing on foreign coun- 
chan atticls em. The arbitration of exchanges is an 


rs Ty ho great importance in the diſcuſſion,of this ſub- 

ft : chants mg - een of truck, which two bankers or mer— 
f ally KA To h 

167 le 2t a condis make of their bills upon different parts, 


onal price and courſe of exchange. 


w Order , 
cha | effi bes underſtand this branch of commerce, it is ne- 
Englang 3 how to reduce the ſterling money of 
{x 9 the foreign monies of exchange and of ac- 


ſpecie. If ihe has as much ſpecie as all the others toge- | 


the courle of exchange depends, is not real but relative: 


know, for example, that if there are more bills from 


land. When money of the ſame ſtandard and weight in | 


Holland, the exchange is then ſaid to be at PAR, Thus 


thus if France owes Holland a certain number of gros, : 


EX C 


count of all places through Europe, according to the di- 
rect courſes of exchange eſtabliſhed for theſe purpoſes; 
and vice verſd; and allo thoſe of other places, with whic 

England has no direct eſtabliſhed courſes of exchange, but 
is under the neceſſity of making uſe of the intermediate 
changes of other places. The nature of the Adios, and 
the manner of converting bank monies into current, and 
the reverſe, ſhould likewiſe be well underſtood. The 
method of reducing the foreign monies of Europe into 
thoſe of every other diſtant country, according to the 
direct or intermediate exchange, ſhould be thoroughly 
known: beſides, it is neceſſary to know the intrinſic va- 
lue of foreign monies, according to the moſt accurate aſ- 


general natural cauſes of the riſe and fall of the courſes 
of exchange between one nation and one city, and an- 
other; which depend on the balance of trade being ei- 
ther in favour of or againſt ſuch trading nation or city. 


of exchange between various countries and cities, the 
merchant will have an opportunity of profit, which 
ſhould not eſcape his cognizance. He will find that they 
ſeldom ebb and flow in, an exact equality of proportion, 
ſince the balance of trade differs between different na- 


opportunity of drawing and remitting to certain places 
preferably to others. Farther, when the exchang» is 
lower than the ſpecie of a country, a profit may be made 
by ſending it abroad; when it is higher, there is a profit 
in cauſing it to return; but there is a caſe in which pro- 
fit may be made, by ſending the ſpecie out of the king- 
dom, when the exchange is at par; that is, by ſending it 
into a foreign country, to be received; when it returns, 
an advantage may be made of it, whether it be circu- 
lated in the country, or paid for foreign bills. See far- 
ther on this ſubject, Poſt. Dit. Com. articles Arbitra- 
tion and Exchange. | | 0 | | 
ExCHANGE alſo denotes a public place, in moſt conſider- 
able cities, wherein the merchants, negociants, agents, 
bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perfons con- 
cerned in commerce, meet, on certain days, and at cer- 
. tain times thereof; to confer, and treat together of mat- 
ters relating to exchanges, remittances, payments, adven- 

' gociations both by land and fea. Ps 
In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called hes; at Paris and Lyons, places de 
change; and in the Hanſe towns, colleges of merchants, 


merchants and negociants are fo indiſpenſably required 
to attend at them, that a perſon's abſence alone makes 
him be ſuſpected of a failure or bankruptcy. . 
The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal 
change. . 8 
The former is a large building, two hundred and thirty 
feet long, and a hundred and thirty broad, round which 
runs a periſtyle or portico, twenty feet wide. The co- 
lumns of the periſtyle, amounting to forty-ſix, are num- 
| bered, for the convenience of finding perſons, _ 7 
That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them, 
till a variety of circumſtances concurred to effect its ruin, 
and to transfer its trade to Amſterdam; the zra of this 
important event in commercial hiſtory is about the year 
1585. | | 33 
places for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſ- 
derable cities of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to have 


years before our Saviour, under the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius, and Publius Servilius, was called collegium mer- 
catorum; whereof it is pretended there are {till ſome re- 
mains, called by the modern Romans loggia, the ladge; 
and now, uſually, the Place of St. George. 


follow; viz. Certamen conſulibus inciderat, uter dedicaret 
Mercurii ædem. Senatus a ſe rem ad pepulum reject : utri 


muſt be here remarked, that co/legium never ſignified a 
building for a ſociety in the purer ages of the Latin 
tongue; ſo that collegium mercatorum inſtituere muſt not be 
rendered to build an exchenge for the merchants, but io 
incorporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury 
was the god of traſſick, this des MHercurii ſeems to have 
been chiefly deſigned for the devotions of this company 
or corporation. 3 f | 
EXCHANGE, in Law, is a mutual grant of equal intereſt 
in lands or tenements, the one in exchange for the other 3 
and in our common law it more particularly denotes the 


com- 
1 


ſays that have been made for that purpoſe; and alſo the 


By an accurate obſervation and compariſon of the courſes. 


tions. The greateit profit may be made by ſeizing the 


. tures, aſſurances, freightments, and other mercantile ne- 


. Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exaQtneſs, and 


Exchange, For an account of the latter, fee Ror AL Za- 


Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were 


been built at Rome, in the year of the city 259, 493 


This notion of a Roman exchange is ſuppoſed to be 
founded on the authority of Livy, whoſe words are as 


corum dedicatio juſſu papuli data eſſit, eum præeſſe annonæ, 
ꝛnercaterium collegium inflituere juſſit. Liv. lib. ii. But it 
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"Gmpenſation which the warrantor muſt make the war- 

rantee, value for value, if the land warranted be reco- 
vered from the watrantee. Brackon. lib. ii. See Wak- 
IRAN Tx. ; 


ExcHaANGE, the king's, Is the place appointed by the king 


for exchange of plate, or BULL10N for the king's coin. 
Theſe places have ſormetly been diverſe ; but now there 
is only one, viz. that of the Tower of London, joined 
with the Mint. | 
EXCHANGE, bill of. See B11. of exchange. 
What we call #e-exchange. is the due, or premium of a 
| ſecond exchange, when a bill is proteſted. Sec RE-EX- 
CHANGE, | | 
ExcHANOE-broters, are perſons who make it their buſineſs 
to kno the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to in- 
form merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who 
have money to receive or pay, beyond fea, who are pro- 
per perſons for executing their orders. 


EXCHANGERS are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by | 


bills of exchange, &c. called anciently alſo excambialors, 

and ſince remitters, | 
EXCHEQUER, or fimply CHEGUER, originally denotes a 

cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into ſixty-four ſquares, 


of two colours, whereon to play at draughts, chels, &c. 


See CHESss, &r. 

The word is formed from the French eſcheguier, which 
ſignifies the ſame. Hence, trees are faid to be planted 
thequer-wiſe, in quincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to form 
diverſe ſquares repreſenting a chequer. 


ExchruER is more particularly ufed for a chamber, or 


apartment, in Weitminfter-hall, conſiſting of two parts; 
the court of exchequer, and the lower exchequer. See COURT 
of Exchequer. | | | 
ExCHEQUER=bills are a ſpecies of paper firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Mr. Montague, in 1696, to fapply the want of circulat- 
ing caſh, during the re-coinage at that period. They 
were then taken at the exchequer for all payments of the 
tevenue, and, when re- iſſued, they were allowed 7/. 125. 
per cent. intereſt. They have ſince been ifſued yearly ; 
and the bank of England, ever ſince the year 1706, have 


been the contractors for their circulation, at a certain | 
premium. The commiſſioners of the treaſury are em- 
powered, by various ſtatutes, to borrow money, within | 
a ſpecific ſum, limited by thoſe ſtatutes, by iſſuing ex- | 


cheguer bills on the credit of certain duties; which bills, 
by 12 Anne, cap. 11. & 12 Geo. I. cap. 11. bear an 
intereſt of 2d. a day per cent. payable to the bearers. 
Theſe bills are numbered arithmetically, and regiſtered 
accordingly, ſo that the principal ſums may be paid off 
In courſe, and the intereſt ſhall be payable every three 
months. The ſaid excheguer bills ſhall be current to all 
receivers and collectors of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any 
revenue, and at the receipt of the excheguer ; and as any 


of them are paid or lent into the exchequer, the officers | 
there ſhall cauſe tallies to be levied and delivered to the | 
papers or lenders, as if they had made ſuch payments | 


or loans in ſpecie. If any exchequer bills be loſt, upon 


affidavit before a baron of the excheguer, and certificate | 
from him, and ſecurity given to pay the fame if found, | 


_ duplicates are to be made out; and when bills are de- 
faced, new ones ſhall be delivered. Forging of theſe 
bills, or of the indorſements on them, is felony, _ 


ExCcHEQUER, meſſengers of the, See MESSENGER. 


Exc HEQUER, Bac, Book of the, is a book under the keep- 


ing of the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; ſaid to | 


have been compoſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, 

nephew of king Henry II. and divided into ſeveral 
chapters; s. | TNT 

Herein is contained a defeription of the court of Eng- 

land, as it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, 


wages, perquiſites, power, and juriſdiction ; and the re- 
venues of the crown, both in money, grain, and cattle. 
Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread might | 


be bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day ; 
that the price of a fat bullock was only twelve fhillings, 


and a ſheep, four, &c. Larrey, p. i. p. 394. See allo. 


DoMEsSDAY. 


; EXCIPIENT, in Pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs that in- | 


gredient in a compound medicine, the buſineſs of which 


is to receive all the reſt ; fuch is the conſerve in electa- 


tries, the ſyrup in bolulles, &c. | 
EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, cy- 
der, liquors made for tale, and other commodities, with- 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, | 
The duty of extiſe, as well as the term, was firſt intro- 
duced in 1643, and afterwards granted to king Charles II. 


by act of parhament, in the year 1660, during the life | 


of that prince: it has fince been continued and aug— 
mented by diverfe parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing princes, and extended to Scotland. 


The ſevcral commodities that are liable to the duty of | 


A A ng OT 


way 


Cy - 


tion, under the care of an expericnced office 


FX © 


exciſe, are ale, beer, cyder, perry, mum, mas... 
mead, ſweets, verjuice, vinegar, candles, coach *theylin, 
tea, and chocolate; glaſs, hops, leather len coffee, 
ſilks, and cottons; malt, paper, plate, Calt cloth, 
rituous liquors, ſtarch, and hair powder, and dap, hpi. 
the ſeveral articles. 8 F e 
Beſides the particular duties, there ig 163 

per cent. on all cuſtomed and exciſed ee of ; 
dles, foap, &c. by 19 G. III. h e. 
The exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderabl 

king's preg The amount of the 9 Th 
including the malt-rax, eftimated at a medium ad l 
years, ending in 1773, was 4,649,892). and the ern 
of collecting, being the average of the years 17 n. 
1768, when their produce was 4,831,076 per : * 
per cent. of the groſs produce, or 207,887. 8 
Scotland, eſtimated in the ſame manner, 95723 ; 3 
the expence of collecting, being the medium 45 
and 1773, and the difference between the groſs and 8 
produce, 31 per cent. of the groſs produce, or 4 Ne, 
It was formecly farmed out, but is now managed i 
king by nine commiſſioners, in England, who fit in the 
general exciſe-office, receive the whole product of the nl, 
of beer, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected 11 
over England, and pay it into the excurquer, 
Their ſalary is 1000/. per annum each, and they are ch. 
liged by oath, to take no fee, or reward, but f'om the 
king only. From the commiſſioners of exciſe there lie 
an appcal to four others, called commiſſimers of appect; 
The commiſſioners of exciſe in Scotland are fire, 2d 
each has a falary of 500. per annum. 5 
The number of officers employed in this branch of the 
revenue, is very great. Beſide the commitlioners abore. 
mentioned, and their ſubordinate officers, as regiſters 
meſſengers, &c. there is an auditor of the exciſe, and Ke 
auditor of hides, with their clerks, &c. A comptroller 
of caſh, and another of accompts, with their clerks; 3 
regiſter; ſecretary; ſolicitor; receiver general, with his 
clerks; clerk of ſecurities; ſtore-keeper; houſe-keeper; 
door-keepers ; general accompants, with their afliſtants; 
accomptant for fines, and two accomptants for the 
London brewery ; clerk of the bills of exchange; 
examiners z clerk for ſuperviſors diaries; five general 
ſurveyorsz general ſurveyors of diſtillery and brandy; 
examiners of the diſtillery; of the brewery, and of 
foap and candles ſurveyors of glaſs, of coaches, and 
plate licences; inſpector of ſpirituous liquors, licences, 


and coaches; inſpectors general of coffee, tea, &c. and 
of brewery through England and Wales. Beſide which, 


there are in England and Wales, excluſive of the bil 
of mortality, forty-nine collectors, who go their reipec- 
tive rounds once in fix weeks; the province of a £912 
tor comprehends ſeveral diſtricts, within each of whic 
there is a ſuperviſor, under the inſpection of the collec- 
tor; and each diſtrict is parcelled out into out- rides and 
foot-walks, within each of which there is an inferior ol 


ficer, conſtituted under the hands and ſeals of the com- 


miſſioners, or ſub-commiſlioners, in their reſpectire d- 
viſions, as neceſſity requires, and called gauger, or exciſe 
man, under the inſpection of the ſuperviſor, who ever} 
fix weeks draws out a diary of oy day's buſineſs, wit 
remarks, and tranſmits it to the chief officer. Every 


| perſon, previous to bis appointment to the oftice 6 
gauger, muft procure a certificate of his age, which mutt 


be between twenty-one and thirty; he muſt underſtand 


the four firſt rules of arithmetic, be of the communion 


of the church of England, and, if married, not have 
more than two children; he muſt nominate two able per 


. > . ning 
ſions to be his ſureties; and the certificate, conta 


theſe particulars, and written by himſelf, mult be ſigned 


by the ſuperviſor of the diſtrict where he lives, and 2e. 


companied with an affidavit, that he has uſed no _ 
for obtaining this office. He is then ordered or ” = 
3 
wait till a vacancy happens. Upon admiſſion ng 
of every kind relating to the exciſe, the oaths r * 1 
ance and ſupremacy, and an oath of faithfulne 5 b 
execution of the particular office, muſt 8 5 
the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation mu laben 
ſcribed. Officers of exciſe, taking a bride, 75 * 
a forfeiture of 100. 15 Car. II. cap. 11. an *. Fr 
liable to exciſe duties, offering them 2 bribes 1 
forfeit 50. 11 Geo. cap. 30. Ofcers = an inc 
eleclions are ſubje to a penalty of 100% au . ch. 
pacity of holding any office under the king. F ec 01 
20. The concealment of exciſcable 8 4 
forfeiture of thoſe goods, and treble va - the cit 
cap. 30. Any perſon obſtructing an rg cap. 2h 
cution of his duty ſhall forfeit 10% 6. Ge. Ho, 
And an officer, either of the ex/e ⁰ο 
in exciſeable liquors, ſhall forfeit gol. an 's 
of any office in the revenue. 12 Cco. Cape ©” Ac 
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01 in Surgery, the cutting out, or cutting off any 
— of the body. | 


part 0” "TION, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by raiſ- 
pecans uſing an interjection either expreſly 
ing 


of mind; and expreſs the magnitude of the 
aſhon the importance of the occaſion: 
tm "Oo heavens! O earth! &c. ſuch alſo is that of 
Such th inſt Cataline : O times! O manners! this the 
ry +9 the conſul ſees—and yet he lives! Lives, 
"I nay 200 comes into the ſenate ! | 
melt the interjections O! or oh! alas! or good 
0) be generally adjoined in an exclamation, In Latin 
they ue O! hu! eheu! ah! wah pro ſupert! pro ſu- 


| 

„ mou hominum fidem l Sometimes, however, the in- 
Ss | ſtood, as, Woe is me! Miſerum me / 

terjection 18 —_ OOd, A8; : # 
tine ſecultum | | INE HED 

2 irs HON, the act whereby a perſon or thing is ex- 

' cluded, j. e. ſhut out, or ſet aſide. A crown imports an 

. 


heit, in excluſion of his own relations. 


0 Lino Charles II. to procure a bill ef excluſion, for ſetting. 
| fe the duke of Sr, = brother, on account 
nis being a papiſt. Hee CROWN, 
b attend 1 hiker, : The method of exclufrons, is 
he z way of coming at the ſolution of problems (in nume- 
es rical caſes) by previouſly ejecting, or excluding out of | 
dl confideration, ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving. 
nd the queſtion 3 whereby, of conſequence, the proceſs may 
R be regularly, and judicioully abbreviated. TY 
1 EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, 

5 or power, of excluding : as, a patent carries with it an | 
12 exciuſroe privilege. | 3 
" dometimes it is alſo uſed adverbially : as, he ſent him 
; * all the Gazettes, from Nꝰ 195, to N? goo; excluſive; 
. i. e. all between thoſe two numbers, which themſelves 

1 were excepted. . 5 
mo Excuus1vE propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the predicate ſo 
* agrees with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See 
me; ProPosITION. E. gr. Virtue alone makes nobility : no- 
_ thing elſe renders a man truly noble. 

05 EXCLUSORIUM, in Medicine, a name uſed, by ſome, 
4 0 for ſuch drugs, or compoſitions, as are capable of pro- 

* 1 ducing abortion. 5 FREE 
r EXCOLCARTA, in Botany, a genus of the divecia triandria 
n clals, bearing male and female flowers, each of which | 
kick, bas a naked catkin, without calyx or corolla; the female 
bil lowers have three ſtyles, and a capſule with three cells, 
eſpec- and a fingle ſeed in each cell. . | 
lov EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical 
witch cenſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic 1s cut off 
oller from the ſociety of the faithful, or an obſtinate ſinner 
es an from the communion of the church, and the participa- 
T5 tion of the ſacraments. „ | 
com- Chis cenſure of excommunication was originally inſtituted 
oe bo for preſerving the purity of the church; but ambitious 
exciſe ecclebaſtics converted it by degrees into an engine for | 
o exery promoting their own power, and infliaed it on the moſt 
5 with tnvolous occaſions. | 85 „ 
Frer Ihe power of exconmunication properly belongs to the bi- 
fiice ck hop; but ke may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the 
+ ziak chancellor, | : | 
1erftznd cry excommunication ſhould be preceded by three public 
munion gy; two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other; 
+ hae it ny is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed | 
ble per- the eccleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe impoſed by the law 
taining re to all intents and purpoſes the moment the 
e ſigned ye * is committed. = 
and at- | . latter are called excommunications by the canon, or late | 
jo brides ficult pe and are ſo very numerous, that it would be dif- 
inſtruc "he _ tor the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact lilt of 
and 0 2 tncre are fifty in the Clementines ; twenty in the | 
 ofiors WW eg Doninj, &e. Wilkins's Mag, Conc. vol. iv. p. 664. 
of allegt Rr, on the Concordat, reckons up ſixty penalties. 

ſs in the ML; upon excommunication. | | 
70 ” Wald em f a on a natural right which all | 
. 8 c n | ei c 3 
bade n the laws 19k out of their body ſuch as | 
a pore m aps is ether major or minor, i. e. greater or 
Kc. fi me Which is that underſtood when we ſay 
adling u , excommunication,” ſe arate it, in 
inc Went from all G P 3, or cuts off, the delin- 
= * briftians ; if. Fun and fellowſhip with other 
| bd 4 ig an ag, 1 1 him from defending his rights, bring- 
abhe teller, only ex aw, be a witneſs, &c. "The ſecond, or 
the exe lupper, 7 cludes from the communion of the Lord's 
. e grea 33 | 
, ot 2 plate, munication called alſo ab hamine, is when 
187 Able mall, and ; hs deputy, excommunicates any man perſo- 
ne uſe of ne, terdicts him all ſociety with the faithful. all 
3 \.. "ents, Ke. / R 
xxCl ancient church 


nderſtood, WE teſtify an uncommon warmth, and 
of u 


exclyſon from the papacy ? he appointed a ſtranger his 


Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of 


ol. II. Ne we the ſentences of the greater ex- | 


EX © 


communication were folemnly promulged four times in the 


| year, with candles lighted, bells tolling, the croſs, and 


other ſolemnities. 


The lefler evcommunicdtion is incurred pleno jure, by having 


any communication with a perſon exycommuntated in the 
greater communication. And this tob imports a privation 
of communion, but not an intexdiftion from entering 
the church, nor having commerce with the faithful. 
Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure ab- 
ſolution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the 
church, in forty days time; otherwiſe they were com- 
pelled to it by the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their ef- 
fects, impriſonment of their perſons, & e. See Excom- 
MUNICATO capiende. In France they were allowed a 
whole year. 


By an edict of St. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, te- 


nants, &c. were diſpenſed, or ſreed from the oath of 
fidelity, homage, &c. they had taken to their lords, or 
ſuperiors, when excommunicate, till they had made their 
ſubmiſſion. f | Ez 

In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from 
his excommunication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic. 
There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, 
that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they 
were firſt abſolved, would not rot, but remain entire for 
ſeveral ages, a horrible ſpeRacle to poſterity ! as is at- 
teſted by Matthew Paris, atid other writers. And the 


_ Greeks are ſtill of the opinion; and affirm, they have 


matiy proofs thereof, as is ſhewn by Du-Cange, from the 
teſtimony of a vaſt number of authors. 


By the laws, an excommunicated perſon was not to be bu- 
tied, but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a 


heap of ſtones; which was called imblocare corpus. And 
by the rubric, in the Book of Common Prayer, the bu- 
rial office ſhall hot be read for any that die excommunicated. 
Hee FUNERAL, &c. . 

In the ancient church, there were diverſe degrees of ex- 
communication. In effect, excommunitation did not always 
import an interdiction of the ſacraments; but frequently, 


a ſeparation, or kind of ſchiſm, between the ſeveral 
churches, or a ſuſpenſion of ſpiritual communication be- 


tween the biſhops. 


But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications gtow- | 
ing more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs cireum- 


ſpection and refervedneſs. . 
In the ninth century, the eccleſiaſties were continually 


making uſe of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any vio- 
lences, or affronts, offered them; and time and fami- 
liarity rendering offenders more and more obdurate, they 
proceeded, by degrees, to rigours unknown to antiquity; 


as the excommunicating of whole ſamilies, or provinces; 
prohibiting the exerciſe of all religion therein; and even 


accompanying the excommunications with horrible ceremo-— 


nies, and direful imprecations. 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ſeverity againſt 
the excommunicated was carried to its higheſt pitch: no- 


body might come near them, not even their own wives, 


children, or ſervants; they forfeited all their natural and 


legal rights and privileges, and were excluded from all 
kinds of offices. Thus was an excommunicated king re- 


duced to the condition of a private man. By thus 
ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, they 
rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
little; exempting the wives ind C 

_ cated perſons from incurring excommunication, by holding 
_ converſation with their huſbands and parents. 

To render the excommunicated ſtill more odious, the prieſt 


mldren of excommuni- 


was obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an 


excommunicated perſon entered the church; nothing of 
which averſion is any where diſcovered in the practice of 


the primitive church. At preſent we have but little of 
the terror or reſpect of our forefathers for excommunica- 
tion; and it is even judged, and proclaimed, au abuſe, 
whenever impertinently employed. 

The form of excommunication in the Romifh church, as re- 
lated by Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them 
on the ground with curſes and anathemas, and trample 
them out under-foot to the ringing of the bells, 
Auttoritate Dei Patris onnipotentis, & Filii, & Spiritus 
Santtt, & beatæ Dei genetricts Marie, ommumgue fantto- 


rum, excommunicamus, andthematizamus, & a limitibus 
Janfe matris eccleſiæ fequeſtramus illes malefuctores, N. con- 


ſentaneos quoque & participes; & niſi reſibuerint, & ad ſa- 
tiſactionem venerint, fic extinguttur lucerna tu ante vi- 
ventem in ſecula ſæculo um. Fiat: Amen: Amen: Amen. 
Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. Conqueſt. 

We have now none of this folly ; the ſentence 1s gravely 
read, and the perſon remains excommunicated without far- 
ther ceremony. 

See the form of excommunication of the Engliſh church in 


Concilia M. Brit. & Hib. vol. iv. p. 663, &c. 


Petrus Blefenfis affures vs, that in England it was anci— 
5D | ently 
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ently the practice only to excommunricate ſuch as had killed 
an eccleſiaſtic; whereas they were put to death who had 
killed a layman. But the reaſon was, they held excom- 
munication a greater puniſhment than death. 
The cauſes with us are contempt of the biſhop's court, 
hereſy, neglect of coming to church, and of receiving 
the ſacrament, incontinency, adultery, fimony, &c. 
We have inſtances of biſhops, who have pronounced for- 
mal excommunications againſt caterpillars, and other inſects, 
after a formal juridical proceſs againſt them, wherem 
thoſe animals were allowed an advocate, and proctor, to 
defend their cauſe. See EXoRcism. 
Fevret relates divers inſtances of ſuch excommuntcations 
againſt rats, mice, and other animals, for infeſting a 
country. See the form of theſe excommunications in that 
author, Traité de I Albus. | 
In the ancient, church there were two different kinds of 
excommunications in uſe ; the one called medicinal, whereby 
perſons convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, | 
were removed from communion ; the other, called or- 
tal, was fulminated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obſti- 
nately in their errors and impieties. | 
The power of excommunicating was lodged. in the whole 
Church in genecal; that is, the biſhops and prieſts had 
the adminiſtration thereof, by and with the conſent of 
the people; which was practiſed even in St. Cyprian's 
time. But afterwards they ceaſed to conſult the people 
about the matter; the biſhop and clergy arrogated the 
whole power to themſelves. Recourſe, however, might 
{till be had to a ſynod of the province, to judge of the 
validity of an excommunication. 1 
ExCOMMUNICA'TION was alſo practiſed among the Jews, 


who uſed to expel from their ſynagogue ſuch as had com- | 


mitted any grievous crime. Sec the Goſpel according to 
St. John, ix. 22. xil. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antiq. 
Jud. lib. ix. cap. 22. and lib xvi. cap. 2. | 


The Eſſeni, when excommunicated, durit not ſo much as 


receive food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating 
their oath, but contented themſelves to live on herbs; 


inſomuch that they frequently perithed, and died for 


want. See Joſeph. de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three 
degrees, or kinds, of excommunication among the Jews. 
The firſt he finds intimated in St. John ix. 22. The ſe- 
cond in St. Paul, Epiſt. 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third, in 
the iſt Ep. to Corinth. xvi. 22. See NiDpul. | 
The rule of the Benedictines gives the name excommuni- 
cation to the being excluded from the oratory, and the 
common table of the houſe, in our inns of court called 
_ diſcommoning. This was the puniſhment of ſuch monks 
as came too late. | | : : 
ExcomMMuUNn1CAaT1ON, or a being ſecluded, or cut off from 
a participation in the myſteries of religion, was alſo in 
uſe under paganiſm. | e Ew 
Such as were thus excommunicated were forbidden to aſſiſt 
or attend at the facrifices, or to enter within the temples z 
and were afterwards delivered over to the demons and 
furies of hell, with certain imprecations; which was 
called among the Romans, diris devovere. See Exk- 
CRATION. | 1 0 
The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, like- 


wiſe, made uſe of excommunication againſt rebels; and in- 


terdicted the communion of their myſteries to ſuch as 
_ reſuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions. See Druips. _ 


That this is the true origin of the extenſive and horrid | 


influence of the European and papal excommunication, will 
appear evident by the following paſſage of Cæſar, De 
Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. Si gut aut privatus aut 
publicus Druidum decrety non fletit, facrificits interdicunt. 
Hac pæna apud eds eſt graviſſime. Quibus ita eft interdictum, 
ii numero impior um & ſceleratirum habentur, us omnes dece- 
dunt, aduum eorum ſer monemque defugiunt, ne quid ex conta- 
gione incommodi accipiant; neque 1s potentibus jus redditur, 
neque honos ullus communicatur. _ 1 5 | | 

EXCOMMUNICA IO Capiendo, or Significavit, a writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, for the apprehenſion of one who 
ſtands obſtinately excommunicated the ſpace of forty days. 

Such a one, not ſecking abſolution, hath, or may have, 
his contempt certified into the chancery; whence this 
writ ifſues for laying him up, without bail or mainprize, 
until he conform himſelf. 

ExcomMMunicarTo Deiiberands, is a writ directed to the 
under ſheriſt, for the delivery of an excommunicated per- 
ſon oat of priſon; upon certificate of the ordinary of his 
conformity to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

{XCOMMUNICATO Recipiendo, is a writ whereby perſons 
excommunicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to 
prion, and unlawſully delivered from thence before the 

ave given ſecurity to obey the authority of the church, 
are commanded to be ſought for, and laid up again. 

EXCORIA TION, in Aedicine and Surgery, the galling RE 
rubbing off of the cuticle ; eſpecially of the parts be- 


"VB XV 
„much Walkie, 


In adults, it is occaſioned by ridin | 
other vehement exerciſe, and may be cured h bing, w 
applications. - | V vulnery 
In children, there is often an excoriation of th 
he pudenda, chi | me Parts 
the pudenda, chiefly of the groin and ſcrotum, bu 10 
wiſe in the wrinkles of the neck, under the in lie 
in other places, proceeding from the qc. 3% and 
” ; . 2 1 acrimon of 
urine and {weat, and occalioning itching pai E 
watching, and reſtleſſneſs. 5 PINK, Tying 
To remedy this, the parts affected may 
with warm water, and ſprinkled with d 
chalk, hartſhorn, but eſpecially tutty, 
and ceruſſe; which may be tied looſe] vor, 
| 3 ma raz, ana ih 
powder ſhook out on the diſordered places. If the yan 
tend to a real ulceration, it will be pro © Part 
Proper to add à itt, 
ſugar of lead to the powder, or t * 
P r, o anoint the place wit 
unguent. alb. camphor. Likewiſe a little vitriol may 
in {pring water, and daubed upon the 0 Uilolre 
. part, will ry and 
* heal it very powerfully, 
We alſo ſay, an een tation in the thioat, &c. when tl 
membrane that covers it, or lines it, is torn by the z 
mony of a humour, a medicine, or the like; vic; 
ordinarily the caſe in what we call a fore thru, 4 
EXCORTICATION, the act of ſtripping off the cortey 
or bark, from any thing; called alſo pee io, 
T - 8 ORTICAaTi 0, 
EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or ex;re1 cur 
of the body of an animal, after digeltion being wh 
in other reſpects is ſupcrfluous and prejudicial there 
See EXCRETION. 1 85 
Excrement is all that matter taken in by way of ſo 
which cannot be aſlimilated; and which, of conſequence 
not growing or adhering to the body, wanders ben 
through the laxer, and more patent parts thereof, till 
be ejected. OO T3 
The urine and fæces, or fæcal matter, are the gre n. 
crements, expelled from the bladder, and the inteſtine, 
by ſtool, &c. 7 | 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an en 
and a more conſiderable one than either of the others 
Among excrements are likewiſe ordinarily ranked diverſe 
bumours and matters, ſeparated fiom the blood by th 
ſeveral ſtrainers, or emunctories of the body, though in 
from being uſeleſs, but ſerving diverſe valuable purpoſq 
of the economy. Such are the cerumen, or ear-wa; 
the mucus of the noſe; lachrymæ, or tears; ſaliva, bit 
lympha, menſes, lochia, &c. See CERUMEN, Moucuy 
TEARS, SALIVA, BiLr, MENskEs, &c. 
Unleſs the excretions are regular, health cannot be mu 
tained; and therefore if they are too plentiful, detect, 
or ſuppreſſed, they will occaſion various diforders. Heute 
if a perſon be coſtive, it is generally the torerunner d 
ſome difeaſe. As a man generally takes more aliment 
than is neceſſary to generate blood and ſerum, and de 
common excretions are not ſufficient to carry ol ſuper 
fluous humours, extraordinary ones ſometimes happen 
ſtated times; as the piles, hamorrhages, &c. 
EXCREMENT is alſo attributed, by way of analog, i 
plants. Thus gums, diverſe juices, balms, Ke. wu 
ſpontaneouſly from their reſpeCive trees, are {omen 
called excrements. 15 8 N 
EXCRESCENCE, in Surgery, denotes ſupeiſluous, or u. 
urious fleſh, or other matter, growing on ue 
of. the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the 07 
dinary ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. x 
The word is formed of the Latin ex, and 97D. he 
q. d. ſomething that grows from, or out of anothel 
Such are wens, warts, ſicuſes, polypuſes, 5 
Natural, or cuſtomary ccr eſcences, as thoſe ol bo 
are called by phyſicians apophyſes. nl 
X( | to ſeparate, Mean, 
EXCRETION, formed of excernere, 10 ſeparate, 


the act of expelling or ejecting out of the body bone 
f blood 


be waſhed olten 
tying powder, a5 
lapis calaminari 


nes, & 


humour that is uſeleſs, or even hurtful thereto, 
Moſt criſes are effected by excreticn; as Hfuxes 0 
and urine, ſweat, vomitings, looſeuelics, &c. 1 [il 
EXCRETORY, in Anatomy, is applied to Ccertal 
ducts, or veſſels, in the ſabric of the glands: 1 
Excretory duds are the tubes through which t 4 gr dl 
ſeparated in the ſeveral glands, are any 1 
charged out of the gland, into ſome conven 
tacle, or emunctor. 1 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary : 
with an excretory duct, convolved, 0ʃ mo of ſecretion 
make up the body of the glands, the . of the® 
The excretory ducts ſpring from the cent 5 all 
terics and veins, and carry off a liquor lep. | 
the blood. Drake. : qs (or tht 
The lymphatic glands have either lympbzdun 18 
excretory ducis, or lacteal veflels, a5 in 
Idem. pr hes 
EXCURSION, in Aftronzmy. See Er,0NGATIO® 
EXCUKS1ON, circles of. See CIRCLES: . fed to 
EXCUSATI, in Church Hiftory, ® term | 


yein is jo 
nd tagen! 


dene 


tween the thighs, or about the anus. 


1 ele 

1 £ wary \ ; ö 
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ſlaves, who flying to anz chu 
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a by their maſters; but theſe were ob- Execu TION with a quouſque, is that which only tends to an 
4 tuſed and pardonet. 4 that purpoſe before they could end; as in the caſe of a coding ad otic ectendans, &c. 
Jiged to ta again; and, if they broke the oath, they This is not final; but the body of the party is to be 
* have wel] and Ped as perſons guilty of perjury. taken, to the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff; 


were puni omach-bruſh, a name given, by | and his impriſonment is not abſolute, but till he doth 


] s uli, the l : | 

he Each eee an rune: made of ſoft briſtles, ſatisfy ; ſo that the body is but a pledge for the debt. 

and 3 bundle, and fixed upon a flexible braſs Executions are either in perſonal, real, or mixed actions. 
orme 


the for cleanſing the throat, or even the ſtomach. In a perſonal aCtion, the execution may be made three 


5 wire, „h is compoſed of ſoft hair, faſtened toge- | ways, viz. by the writ of ca iAs ad ſatisfaciendum, againſt 

"we, The raſa we by 418 braſs or ſteel wire, and the body of the defendant; FiERI faciar, again L his 

ſten 5 or ſtem of it is inveſted with ſilk. This has goods; or ELEGIT, againſt his lands. In a real and 
the 


5 a been greatly recommended, by ſome, to remove foreign mixed e = execution is by writ of HABERE facias 
5 ben of the fauces and ceſophagus, and to ſcour ſeiſinam, and habere facias paſſeſſiunem. 
a the m—_ cb. The method of uſing it is this. EXECUTION, tenant by. See TENANT. | 
_ the of at is firſt to drink a ſmall draught of warm wa- ExecuT1ox, military, is the pillage or plundering of a 
tle vg Fe che bruſh is to be received into the œſophagus, country by the enemies army. | 
vid ter | Ne rottuded down into the ſtomach, by twiſting EXECUTION, military, alſo denotes every kind of puniſh- 
oel and f K 1 als its handle, and, when in the ſtomach, ment inflicted on an army by ſentence of a court mar- 
Jand 155 be drawn up and down many times, like the ſucker tial. This is of various kinds; as tying up to three hal- 
RY bee and at length wholly extracted. The ad- berts, and receiving a number of laſhes with a whip, 
en the A. 1 id to ariſe from this are very great, ſuch as compoſed of nine cord-laſhes, and each laſh of nine 
aer. a 1 onging life to a great age, and the like; but fer knots, from the drummer; or running the gantlope 
ich 13 _ have been willing to try the effects of ſo diſagree- |. through the parade at guard-mounting, drawn up in two 
Pr troubleſome an operation. Wedelius and Teich- lines for that purpoſe. On this occaſion the provoſt 
ortet, vir have written expreſs treatiſes on this inſtrument; | marches through with twigs or ſwitches, and every ſol- 
ion 4 1 one of them has attempted to prove it no new con- dier takes as many as there are criminals to be puniſhed ; 
d, out trivance, but a thing very early known, deſcribed, and | the criminal then marches through the two lines, and 
r what "7:4 in phyſi. Heiter's Surgery, part 11. p. 2. each ſoldier gives him a hard ſtroke, the major riding up 
heret, EXL AT, in Church Diſcipline, a Latin term, uſed for a | and down to ſee that the men lay on properly. When a 


permiſſion, which a biſhop grants a prieſt to go out of his | ſoldier is to be puniſhed with death, a detachment of 
[ food, dioceſe; or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his mo- about two hundred men from the regiment to which he 
Juence, . | | = | belongs forms the parade, and a file of grenadiers ſhoots 
_ The word is alſo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools for leave | the priſoner to death. | 


„ Ul t en a icholar, or ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has ExECUTION of criminals muſt be according to judgment; 
riven him an eta. | | | | andthe why, Venus alter a judgment from hanging to 
EXECRATION, Exzcratio, among the Ancients, a kind of beheading, becauſe no execution can be warranted, unleſs 
puniſhment, conſiſting of direful curſes and marks of in- it be purſuant to the judgment. 3 Inſt. 52. 211. H. 
bmp. Livy relates an inſtance of it, which was uſed P. C. 252. But there are ancient precedents wherein 
againſt Philip, king of Macedon, by the Athenians. A | men condemned to be hanged for felony, have been be- 
general aſſembly of the people being called, they made headed by force of a ſpecial warrant from the king. 


real the 
teſtinez 


ecremert, 
thers, 


__ a decree, that all the ſtatues and images of that king, and | Brat. 104. Staundf. 13. And the king may pardon part 
oh 1 of all his anceſtors, both of the male and female ſex, of the execution in judgment for treaſon, viz. all but be- 
vurpoſa ſhould be demoliſhed, and their very names raſed; that | heading. The court may command execution to be done 


1 all the leſtivals, ſacred rites, prieſts, and whatever elle | without any writ z though ſometimes execution is com- 
r bad been inſtituted in honour of him, ſhould be pro- manded by writ. 2 Hawk. P. C. 463. Judgment be- 
Moc fined ; chat the very places where there had been any | longs to the judge; but the execution mult be done by the 
5 monument or inſcription to his honour, ſhould be deteſt- | ſheriff, &c. and an execution cannot be lawfully made by 
des able, and that nothing ſhould be ſet up, or dedicated in | any but the proper officer; who may do it by the pre- 
efeins them, which could be done in clean places; and, laſtly, | cept of the judge under his ſeal; and if the ſheriff, or | 
„ Hen that the public prieſts, as often as they prayed for the | other officer, alters the execution, or any other executes 
unner al Athenian people, allies, armies, and fleets, ſhould as the offender, or if he is killed without the authority of 
many times deteſt and execrate Philip, his children, | law, it is felony. 2 Hawk. ib. | ES 


> aliment 7 2 E 2 a f 
and the kingdom. land and ſea forces, and the whole race and | In caſe a man condemned to die, come to life after he is 
f ſuper- name of the Macedonians. | hanged, as the judgment is not executed till he is dead, 


happen Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of Alcibiades, calls it k- he ought to be hung up again. Finch, 389. The body 
| vitim. | 55 | of a traitor, or felon, is forfeited to the king by the !- 
dog i At the taking and demoliſhing of a city, it was frequent | ecution. „ | | 9 
c. Mung to pronounce direſul curſes and execrations upon any perſon | EXECUTIONE /acienda, a writ commanding execution of 
who ſhould endeavour to rebuild it; which ſome imagine a judgment. - 1 DOE 
as the reafon that Troy could never be raiſed out of its Ex:cuT10NE Vacienda in toitbernamium, lies for taking the 
;, or lus aſhes, though ſeveral perſons attempted it, being devoted | cattle of one who had formerly conveyed out of the 
ain putz 1 eternal and irreparable ruin by Agamemnon. This | county the cattle of another. 4 59 
ad the c- ſeems to have been a very ancient cuſtom, and derived | EXECUTIONE judicii, in Law, a writ directed to the judge 
from the ealtern nations; for we find Joſhua, at the de- of an inferior court, to do execution upon a judgment 
, 1, ſtruction of Jericho, to have fixed an imprecation upon | therein, or to return ſome reaſonable cauſe wherefore he 
ther the perſon who ſhould rebuild it, which was thought to | delays the execution. F. N. B. 20. X 
| be accompliſhed in Hiel the Bethelite many ages after. | If execution be not done on the firſt writ, an alias ſhall iſ- 
Cotter, Archzol. tom. ii. p. 9 7 E 1 ſue, and a pluries, with this clauſe, vel cauſam nobis ſig- 


ometimes 
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ones, Ws 


- n fine, See FINE. F  nifices quare, &c. And if, upon this writ, execution be 
Median 6 UT ION, the act of executing, i. e. of accompliſh- | not done, or ſome reaſonable cauſe returned why it is de- 
ody fout ing, finiſhing, or atchieving any thing, to be done. layed, the party ſhall have an attachment againſt him 
; We ſay, the execution of a teſtament; of a law; of a who ought to have done the execution, returnable in B. R. : 1 
ol bloo e e a building, or the like. | ff or C. B. New Nat. Br. 43. N | '4 
2 ee is particularly uſed, in the French Muſic, for | EXECUTIVE power, ſupreme, is by the conſtitution of | - 
rain lit e manner of ſinging, or of the performance of a ſong. | theſe kingdoms lodged in a ſingle perſon, the king or = 
| $t0 the manner of linging, called in France execution, queen, for the time being. See CROWN. | EE A 
e humovs . nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the | EXECUTOR, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take 1 
, ot or 8 If the French, by their commerce with the Ita- | care to ſee his will and teſtament executed or performed, | iN 
ent rect = W e gained a bolder compoſition, the Italians and his effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the 4 
_ den e their advantage of the French, in learning of | will. e e RER ene e g open 1 f 
is mY & K more polite, moving, and exquiſite execution. | The teſtaments made in Latin in the fourteenth century, | A 
| togetint 3 3 | call executors, proviſores teſtamentarii. e | [ 
f ſecret 1 fn in Common Law, ſignifies the laſt perform- All perſons are capable of being executors, that are capa- 
of the# "ae act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like, | ble of making wills, and others beſides ; as feme-coverts 0 
rated l. of any ed a judgment, is the obtaining the poſſeſſion | and infants, and infants unborn ; but no infant can act, | [ 
ft e by judgment of law. as executor, till he is feventeen years of age. This ap- | { 
a orts of executions; one final, another with | pointment of an executor, either by expreſs words, or by 1 
y tending to an end. ſuch as ſtrongly imply the ſame, is eſſential to the making j | 
» 18 that which maketh money of the of a will; but if the teſtator names no executors, or | 
or extendeth his lands, and delivers | names incapable perſons, or if the executors that are j 
ff; for this the party accepts in ſatis- named refule to ad, the ordinary mult grant letters of | | 


18 the end of the ſuit, and all that the adminiſtration. See ADMINISTRATOR. 1 
ands to be done. | A perſon appointed to be executor is not compellable to | 1 
. 5 | execute 


EXE 


Execute the will; he may refufe the charge, before he | 
has adminiſtred as execator, or performed ſuch acts, as 
paying debts due by the teſtator, or receiving debts due | 
to him, or giving acquittances for the fame; but if he. 
meddles with the goods of the teſtator, as executor, his 
ſubſequent refuſal is void, and he ſhall be charged as 
executor. A pei ſon to whom a legacy is left may be com- 
yelled either to ſtand the executorſhip, or to reſign his | 
Ksey. The refuſal of executorſhip muſt be entered 
and recorded in court. If ſeveral exectfors are named in 
a will, and fome of them refuſe, and others prove the 
will, they who refuſe may afterwards adminiſter and act ; 
and they mult be joined in all ſuits, where the co-execu- | 
tors are plaintiffs ; but not where they are defendants, 
becauſe the plaintiff in the action is not bound by law to 
take notice of any beſides thoſe who have proved the 
will. RE 
As to the office or duty of an executor, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that he may do many things before he proves the 
will, which an adminiſttator cannot do; becauſe the 
former derives his power from the will, and not from | 
the probate, or appointment of the ordinary, as the lat- 
ter does. He may maintain actions of treſpaſs, reple- | 
vin, or detinue; releaſe an action, atlent to a legacy, be 
ſued, alien, or otherwiſe intermeddle with the goods of 
the teſtator : by adminiſtering, the exe:utor 13 entitled to 
receive all debts due to the teſtator, and all payments 
made to him are good, though he ſhould die, and never 
prove the will; but he cannot maintain a ſuit or action 
of debt, or the like, before he has proved the will. The 
ordinary, &c. may cite the execrtor, either to prove the 
will, or refuſe the office; and he may ſequeſter the goods 
of the deceaſed, till the executor has proved it; and if he 
does not appear on the precefs, the ordinary may ex- 
communicate him. On the other hand, the ordinary is 
compellable by mandamus to proceed to PROBATE, 
when the will is not controverted. The executor mult 
bury the deceaſed in a manner ſuitable to the eſtate he 
leaves behind him; neceſſary funeral expences are al- 
lowed, previous to all other debts and charges; but if he 
be extravagant, he is chargeable with devaſtation, or 
walte of th ſubſtance of the deceaſed, which fhall be 
only prejudicial to himſelf, and not to the creditors or 
legatees of the deceafed. He is then to make an inven- 
tory of all the goods and chattels, whether in poſſeſſion 
or action of the deceaſed, which he is to deliver in to the 
ordinary upon oath, if lawfully required, at the time of 
probate. He is then to collect all the goods and chattels 
fo inventoried 3 for which purpoſe the law confers on 
bim ample powers, as the repreſentative of the deceaſed ; 
and having the fame property in his goods as the princi- 
pal had when living, and the ſame remedies to recover 
them; and if there be two or more executors, a ſale or 
releaſe by one of them fhall be good againſt all the reſt. 
The executor muſt in the next place pay the debts of the 


* 


— 


deceaſed, in the order of their priority. See DE BTS, 


and DEBTEE executor, | Ve 
If no ſuit is commenced againft him, the executor may 
pay any one creditor in equal degree his whole debt, 
though he has nothing left for the reſt ; for, without a 
ſuit commenced, the executor has no legal notice of the 
debt. After the debts, the executor is to pay the legacies, 
which he is to pay as far as his aſſets will extend; but he 

may not give himſelf the preference herein, as in the 
_ caſe of debts. In caſe of a deficiency of aſſets, all the 
general legacies mult abate proportionably, in order to 
pay the debts; but a ſpecific legacy, as of a piece of 
plate, houſe, &c. is not to abate at all, unleſs there be 
not ſufficient without it. If the legatees have been paid 
their legacies, and debts come in more than enough to 
_ Exhauſt the reſiduum, they are aiterward. bound to re- 
fund a ratable part. See LEGACY, and DonaTzon 
cauſa mortis. 13 5 | | 
When all the debts and legacies are difcharged, the ſar- 
plus or reſiduum muſt be paid to the re/iduary LEGATEE, 
jf any be appointed by the will; if there be none, it was 
formerly underſtood to belong to the executor z but it 
ſeems to be now the general opinion, that, if there be 


an expreſs legacy given to an ex-cator, and no devife of | 


the ſurplus, ſuch ſurplus ſhall not go to the executor, but 
be diſpoſed to the next of kin, according to the ſtatute of 
diſtributions ; the executor ſtanding on the fame footing as 
an ADMINISTRATOR. Sce INTESTATE, | 
Where no expreſs legacy is given to the executor, the ſur- 

lus ſhall go to the executor, if not otherwiſe diſpoſed of 
by WII I. When there are feveral -:ecutors, and ſome 
of them are dead, the legatary muſt ſue the ſurviving 
executors, and not the executors or adminiſtrators of thoſc 
that are dead. And if all the executors are dead, he muſt 
ſue the executors or adminiſtrators of thoſe that died laſt, 
aud not thoſe of the reſt. | 


' EXECU'TORY, that which has, or carries wi 
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moxeables of the deceaſed during one Year 
whereof he is to account for them. I. the 
a teſtament, it 18 not neceſſary there be an 
minated therein. 

ExXECUTOR 4 fon tort, or of his own wron 
takes on him the office of an execuroy by bY 
being conſtituted thereto by the teſtator 
nor authoriſed by the ordinary to adminiſt 
If an executor in his own wrong takes u 
ollice of an executor without Pere authority 
chargeable to the rightful executor, and to all NE 
tos of the teſtator, and likewiſe to the le 
as the goods amounted to, which he wrongful 
feiled ; and ſuch an executor is made by any 45. wy, del. 
fition, transferring, or poſſeſſing himſelf of an * 
eſtate or goods of the deceaſed; but not by de of my 
ceſlity, piety, or charity. 2 Nelſon abr. 793. | 85 1 
execittor cannot bring an action in right of the de 5 
neither can he retain for his own debt or legacy "yh 
ot his death, his executors or adminiſtrators ah laber 
the ſuit of the lawful executor, creditors, and K N y 
by 30 Cat. H. eip. . 1 

EXECU TOR, Debtee. See Dörr. 
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crent authority for being executed. : 


A contract is only executory, when it is in form 
ſealed : the great feal of England is executor throy 
the whole ifland. 
ExEcurorRy deviſe, is where a future intereſt {| 
that veſts not at the death of the teſtator, but depends 
on fome contingency which muſt happen before it can 
velt. Thus, if a particular eſtate is limited, aud the jy. 
heritatice paſſed out of the donor, this is a conTixgryy 
remainder , but where the fee by a deviſe is veſted in any 
perſon, and to be veſted in another upon contingency, 
this is an executory deviſe. And in all cafes of eit 
| ons the eſtates deſcend until the contitifencies 
_ happen. A | 
EXECUTORY ate is an eſtate in fee, created by deed or 
FINE, which is to be afterwards executed by entry, li 
very, writ, or the like; and eftates executed are thoſe 
which paſs preſently to the perſon to whom they ar 
conveyed, without any ſubſequent act. 
ExecuToRY fine. See FINE. | 
EXEDENS herpes. See Herpes. 
EXEDRA, Fs pat, among the Ancients, were place 
wherein the philoſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, &c. uſedto 
hold their conferences and diſputes, 8 
M. Perrault is of opinion, the excdre were a fort of li. 
tle academies, where the men of learning met together, 
See ACADEMY, | 35350 
Budzus rather thinks, that what the ancients called u. 
edre, might anſwer to what we call chapters in the clot 
ters of monks, or collegiate churches. | | 
EXEGESIS, ' Ezyynors, a term ſometimes uſed by the 
learned, to ſignify explication. 8 
Several interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in 
the paſſages of Scripture, where we mect with Abbe 
Pater, two words, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek 
or Latin, but both ſignifying the ſame thing; the ſecond 
is only an exege/is, or explanation of the firſt. 
ExEGEs1s is alſo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by 
explication, ox comment, on any thing. 
EXEGEs1S numeroſa, or linealis, ſignifies the numeral, 0 
lineal ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfeckel 
equations, firft invented by Vieta. Ozanam calls ts 
rhetigue. See EXTRACTION of roots. 
EXEGETES, formed of eZyy2ouet, 1 
Athenians, perſons learned in the laws, 
uſed to conſult in capital cauſes. 3 
EXEGETICA, in {ebra, the art of finding, eit, 
numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of ap? 0 
according as the problem is either numerical, or geb 
trical. See RooT, and EQUATION. fp K. 
EXEMPLAR, a MoDEL, or original, to be imitatec, 
copied. | | red, Or 
FXEMPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image, Concer ud: 
formed in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he co. = 
his work. Such is the idea of Cæſar, which „ 
bas in his mind when he goes to make a picture 
Ceſar. | | . 
The exemplar is ordinarily numbered among the 62 
See CAUSE. pada 4e zn keen. 
EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, gener innert 
plar, or copy of letters patent, made from b 2 1 
thercof, and ſealed with the great ſeal e e Of 
Such ex:mplifications are as effectual to be 
_ pleaded, as the letters patent themfelves: 
EXEMPLIFICATTONE, in Law, is a Wit 6 
cxempliſfication of an original record. Reg 


EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, & 
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By the French law, an executor ſhou 
| | 2 


d be ſeiſed of all the 


ſon is excepted out of ſome general rulc. 
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s, Or 
1 
Ihe counc! 
ſtore to the $ 
relaxation 0 
and make it eve 


The council of —_— - | | 
w_ fatue z confirming only ſuch as were well 


legal conceſſions from the holy ſee. 
Keane % , denotes a privilege to be free from 
ſervice or appearance z thus, knights, clergymen, &c. 


are exempted from appearing at the county courts by 
ſtatute, and pe 


ers from ſerving on inqueſts. Perſons ſe- 
enty years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alſo exempted 
by law from ſerving on 7 and juſtices of peace, at- 
wrnies, &c. from pari offices. 
EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, 
ening, or retaining of a habit. 75 Ee 
Thus, we uſe exerciſe of the body for acquiring, or main- 
taining of health 3 as 1t contributes both to the expulſion 
of the excrements, and preſerving the tone and ſpring of 

olids. | 

od who live a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, 
are liable to an univerſal relaxation of the ſolids, which 
brings on other diſorders, glandular obſtructions, weak 


for the ſtrength- 


romoted. 3 
Frertiſe and quiet make one 
TURALS, See GYMNASTICS, 
Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly | 
neceſſary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. 
Let any diet be purſued, however adjuſted, both in 


of the phyſicians nox-va-| 


prevent the ill effects, ſtill our bodies are ſo made, and 
the animal -exconomy is ſo contrived, that, without 
due labour and exerciſe, the juices will thicken, the joints 
will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax; and, from theſe diſor- 
Efſay on Health, p. go. we | 
Of all the exerciſes that are, or may be, uſed for health, 
as walking, | | 
dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, ringing, &c. walk- 
ing is the moſt natural, and would be the moſt uſeful, if 
it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the weakly. 
But riding 18 certainly the moſt manly, the moſt healthy, 
and is leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than any. 
I is generally ſaid that riding is a more healthful exerciſe 
than walking; which appears to be an aſſertion a little 
too general; for walking is much more effeQual in pro- 
moting an increaſe of muſcular ſtrength, and in impart- 
ung ro the fibres a due elaſticity, than riding. But where 
any of the viſcera are much obſtructed, and a patient is 
| too weak to ſupport ſuſficient walking exerciſe, in ſuch 
caſe riding may be more beneficial. 
may be fad, that walking is beſt for the preſervation of 
health, but riding for the relief of chronical diſtempers ; 
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Dh Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt uſed, 


always be- 
al, or ns ſtrongeſt; ſo that we may ſtrengthen any me or- 
fected gan by exerciſe. Thus, the legs, thighs, and feet of | 


8 it l 


and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtrong, and brawny, | 
It is certain, alſo, that ſpeaking ſtrong | 
and pive force to the | 


y es and uſe, 
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; therefore, and thoſe of weak 
Jer in 
blem, 
eome⸗ 


much, and loud; : | 
of weak rota, walking up eaſy aſcents, &c. to thoſe 


thoſe troubled w 
q, Of ; 
Playing at bil 
arms, Or hams 
of weak backs, 
pump, W 


will beſt 


ach Or 
duets 
ainter 
ire. 0f 


auſes 


xen 
ment 
. 
2d, 0 


ary to render 


| pry it be uſed on an empty ſtomach. Un- 


come alſo * exerciſe, cold bathing, and the fleſh-bruſh. 
Kc. _ * recommended. Id. ibid. p. 103, 104, 


or the 
200 
q ſc 0 


Proner ax.) | 
— 11 conduces much to the health of ſoldiers in 


The exerci , 
head ereiſe of a ſoldier may be conſidered under three 


z the fi . ; 
lin Vor. Il. hs n to his duty, the ſecond to his 


nerves, and defect of perſpiration. Games of hazard | 
are to be diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to be| 


quantity and quality; let whatever evacuations be uſed | 
to leſſen the malady, or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to | 


ders, chronical diſeaſes, and a crazy old age, muſt enſue. | 


riding on horſeback, or in a coach, fencing, | 


pon the whole it | 


for in thoſe which are acute, neither of them is adviſe- | 
chairmen ; the arms and hands of watermen ; the backs | 


ungs, I would recommend, ſays Dr. Cheyne, talking 


ways 1 . 1 If 
sim a coach; to thoſe troubled with rheumatic pains, 


EXE 


| Bene more commodiouſly, and the third to his diver- 
ions. 3 | 
The firſt, conſiſting chiefly in the exerciſe of his arms, 
will be no leſs the means of preſerving health, than of 
making him expert in his duty; and frequent returns of 
this, early and before the ſun grows hot, will be made 
more advantageous than repeating it ſeldom, and ſtaying 
too long out at a time; for a camp affording little conve- 
nience for refreſhment, all unneceſſary fatigue is to be 
avoided, | | 
As to the ſecond article, cutting boughs for ſhading the 
tents, making trenches round them for carrying off the 
water, airing the ſtraw, cleaning their cloaths and ac- 
coutrements, and aſſiſting in the buſineſs of the mels, 
ought to be no difagreeable exerciſe to the men for ſome 
part of the day. | | 8 
laſtly, as to diverſions, the men muſt be encouraged to 
them either by the example of their officers, or by ſmall 
premiums to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of ſports, 
as ſhall be judged moſt conducive to health; but herein 
great caution is neceſſary, not to allow them to fatigue 
_ themſelves too much, eſpecially in hot weather, or ſickly 
times; and above all, that their cloaths be kept dry, wet 
cloaths being the moſt frequent cauſe of camp-diſeaſes. 
EXERCISE, in the Art of Mar, denotes the ranging a body 
of ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe 
the ſeveral motions, and military evolutions, with the 
diverſe management of their arms, &c. to make, or 
keep them expert therein, againſt occaſion. | | 
This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers, call me- 
ditatio. „ | on 
ExERCIS E, infantry, or manual, conſiſts in the obſervance 
of certain words of command appointed for this pur- 
poſe. When a regiment is drawn up, or paraded for 
exerciſe, the men are placed three deep, either by compa- 
nies, or divided into platoons, with the grenadiers on the 
right. When ſoldiers are drawn up for «x:rc/*, the ranks 
and files ſhould be exactly even, and each ſoldier ſhould 
be inſtructed to carry his arms well, to keep his firelock 
ſteady and even upon his ſhoulder, with the right hand 
hanging down, and the whole body without conſtraint. 
The diſtances between the files muſt be equal, and the 
ranks eight feet diſtant from each other. Every motion 
| ſhould be performed with life, and the greateſt exactneſs 
obſerved in all firings, wheelings, and marching and 
therefore a regiment ſhould never be under arms longer 
than two hours. | 


Ihe following is an abſtract of the words of command at 


the manual exerciſe, with their explanations. 1. Poiſe 
your firelock, i. e. ſeize the firelock with your right hand, 
and turn the lock outwards, keeping the firelock per- 
pendicular; then bring up the firelock with a quick mo- 
tion from the ſhoulder, and ſeize it with the left hand, 
juſt above the lock, ſo that the fingers may lie upon the _ 
ſtock, with the elbows down, and the thumb upon the 
| ſtock; the firelock muſt not be held too far from the 
body, and the left hand muſt be of an equal height with 
the eyes. 2. Cock your firelock;, i. e. turn the barrel or- 
polite to your face, and place your thumb upon the cock, 
_ raiſing your elbow ſquare at this motion; then cock your 
firelock, by drawing your elbow down, placing your 
right thumb on the breech pin, and the fingers under the 
guard. 3. . i. e. ſtep back about ſix inches to 
the rear with the right foot, bringing the left toe to the 
front; at the ſame time the butt- end of the firelock mult 
be brought to an equal height with the ſhoulder, placing 
the ch ate on the ſwell, and the fore-finger of the 
right hand before the trigger, ſinking the muzzle a little. 
4. Fire; i. e. pull the trigger briſkly, and immediately 
after bringing up the right foot to the inſide of the left, 
come to the priming poſition, with the lock oppoſite to 
the right breaſt, the muzzle to the height of the hat, 
keeping it firm and ſteady ; and at the fame time ſeize 
the cock with the fore-finger and thumb of the right 
hand, the back of the hand being turned up. 5. Ha 
cock your frelict; i, e. half-bend the cock briſkly with a 
draw-back of the right clbow, bringing it cloſe to the 


bring your right hand with a ſhort round to your pouch, 
flapping it hard; ſeize the cartridge, and bring it with a 
quick motion to your mouth; bite the top well off, and 
bring the hand as low as the chin, with the elbow down. 
7. Prime; i. e. ſhake the powder into the pan, placing 
the three laſt ſingers behind the rammer, with the elbow 
up. 8. Shut your pars; i. e. ſhut your pans briſkly, draw- 
ing your right arm at this motion towards your body, 
holding the cartridge faſt in your hand, as before; then 
turn the piece nimbly round to the loading poſition, with 
the lock to the front, and the muzzle to the height of 
the chin, bringing the right band behind the muzzle, 
with both feet kept faſt in this motion. g. Charge with 
cartridge; i. e. turn up your hand, and put the cartridge 
+. "FD 


5 into 


butt of the fire-lock. 6. Hardie your cartridge; i. e. 
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the muzzle back-handed; draw it quite out, turn it, 


hand faſt at the ſwell, turning the body ſquare to the 


and place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, 


5 your left hand with a quick motion above the lock, 
olding the piece right up and down in both hands be- 


atthe feather- ſpring, and your right, with fingers extended, 
held under the guard, taking care to draw in the muzzle 


and at the ſame time turn the firelock, ſo that the lock 


the ſwell of the firelock, and lay it upon the ground, 
your left hand hanging down by your left leg, and your 
_ right kept faſt, with the baton | 

_ ſelf up again nimbly, bringing back your left foot to its 


| Your right hand briſkly back. 20. Secure your firelock ; 
1. e. bring the right hand briſkly up, and place it under 
the cock, keeping the firelock ſteady in the ſame poſi- 
tion; quit the butt with the left hand, and ſeize the fire- | 


upon the lock; the right hand being kept faſt in this mo- 


the waiſt-belt. 21. Shoulder your firelock; i. e. bring the 


right hand under the cock; quit the left hand, and place 
it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, and bring | 
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into the muzzle, ſhaking the powder into the bartet 36 
place your hand, cloſed, with a quick and ſtrong motion, 
upon the rammer. 10. Draw your rammer ; i. e. draw 
the rammer with a quick motion half out, ſeizing it at 


and enter it into the muzzle. 11. Ram down your charge; 
i. e. ram the cartridge well down in the barrel, inſtantly 
recovering and ſeizing the rammer back-handed at the 
center, turning it, and entering it as far as the lower 
pipe, placing at the ſame time the edge of the hand on 
the butt-end of the rammer, witk fingers extended. 12. 
Return your rammer ; i. e. return the rammer, bringing 
up the piece with the left hand to the ſhoulder, ſeizing | 
it with the right hand under the cock, keeping the left 


front. 13. Shoulder your firelock; i. e. quit the left hand, 


and throw it down the right fide. 14. Reſt your frireleck 
i. e. ſeize the firelock with the + ha hand, turning the 
lock outwards ; raiſe the firelock from the ſhoulder, and | 


fore you, and your left hand even with your eyes; ſtep 
briſkly back with your right foot, placing it a hand's- 
breadth diſtance from your left heel, and the ſame time 
bring down your firelock as quick as poſlible to the reit, 
ſinking it as far down before your left hand as your right 
hand will permit without conſtraint; your left hand being | 


well towards your body, and to dreſs in a line with the 


butt end. 15. Order your firelock ; i. e. place your fire- | 
Jock nimbly with your left hand againſt your right | 


fhoulder ; quit the firelock with the right hand, ſinking 
it at the ſame time with your left; ſeize it at the muzzle, 
which muſt be of an equal height with your chin, and 


bold it cloſe againſt your right (ide ; lift up your right | 
foot, and place it 10 your leſt; at the ſame time throw 


back your left hand by your left ſide, and with your right 
bring down the butt-end ſtrong upon the ground, = 
ing 1t even with the toe of your right foot ; the thumb 
of your right hand lying along the barrel, and the muzzle 


kept at a little diſtance from your body. 16. Ground | 


your firelock ;, i. e. half face to the right upon your heels, 


may point to the rear, and the flat of the butt-end he 


. againſt the inſide of your foot; at the ſame time flip- | 


ping the right foot behind the butt of the firelock, the 


right toe pointing to the right, and the left to the front: 


ſtep directly forward with your left foot, about as far as 


againſt it; raiſe your- | 


former poſition, keeping your body faced to the right; 
face again to the left upon your heels, and come to your 
proper front, letting your hands hang down without mo- 


tion. 17. Take up your firelock; i. e. face to the right | 
upon both heels; ſink your body down, and come up to 
|  thepoſition deſcribed in the ſecond motion of grounding ; | 
- raiſe yourſelf and firelock, bringing it cloſe to your right 
right ſide 3 come to your proper front, ſeizing your fire- F 
lock at the muzzle, as in Explanation 1 5. 18. Reft your 
firelock ; i. e. bring your right hand as far as the ſwell; raiſe 
the firelock high up in a perpendicular line from the | 
ground with your right hand, and ſeize it with your left 
above the ſpring, the cock being at the height of the waiſt- 
belt; ſtepback with your right foot, placing it behind your 
left heel, and come to the reft. 19. Shoulder your fire- 
loch; i. e. lift up your right foot, and place it by your 


left; bring the firelock at the ſame time to your left 
ſhoulder, and ſeize the butt-end with the left hand, 
keeping it in the ſame poſition as above defcribed ; throw 


lock with it at the ſwell, bringing the elbow cloſe down 
tion, and the piece {till upright : quit the right hand, and 
bring it down your right ſide, bringing the firelock 
nimbly down to the ſecure; the left hand in a line with 


firelock up to a perpendicular line, ſeizing it with the 


it ſmartly down the right fide. 22. Fix your bayonet ; 


1. e. firſt and ſecond motions, as in the two firſt of the 


fecure ; quit the right hand, and bring the firelock ſmart- 


ly down to the left ſide with the left hand, as far as it 


will admit without conſtraint, ſeizing the bayonet at the | 
ſame time with the right hand, and fixing it, placing 
2 | 


*0 N 
J 1 | | 4 0 K With v 18 
as in the ſecond motion of the ſecure; qui Jour nah, 


1. e. as in the foregoing explanation. 30. To the iy, 


in the two motions of the nineteenth explanation, +: 


the ſwell of the firelock down ſtrong upon the palm of 


level with rhe barrel upwards. 33. Shoulder your frehd, 
i. e. bring up the firelock to the i | 


fide. 34. Advance your arms; i.e. firſt and ſecond motion, 


without conſtraint, ſlipping up the left hand at the ſane 
time to the ſwell, the guard between the thumb and for- 


35: Shoulder your firelock; i. e. bring up the left hand 
recover, by 


it riſes below the cock, the left hand comes with a quick 
motion from the butt, and ſeizes the firelock ſtrong abore 


ſition, the left hand holding the firelock, as in priming; 


cartridge to ſhutting the pans, are to be done as quick a 


made, and then caſt about together; then the loading 
motions are to be done as quick as poſſible; but 
the rammer is returned, another ſmall paule is to 
made, counting 1, 2, between each motion, 


—— — 


the ground; the front part of the butt being in a! 


E X K 


that hand juſt below the braſs, with l.... 
to the botlow of the ſhoulder. 2 3 the piece ley Cle 

i. e. quit the right hand, and bring up 0 pen th; 
the left; ſeize it again under the cock relock vj 
and place it ſtrong upon the butt; qu! the left band 
and bring it dene the right ſide. 4, Piat, ban, 
i. e. as explained in the three motions of the en 
word of command. 25. To the right face: D 
up the ſirelock with a quick motion high before ? ig 
your left hand comes even with your N tl 
fingers of that haud extended along the fig. Sy J 
the feather-ſpring; the right foot to be brou 7 Ta 
to the left heel in this motion: face to the F N 

care in facing to hold the firclock right oY N. 
and ſteady in your hands: ſtep back with your chen 
and come down to your preſent, as in the fore oin 1 
planation. 26. To the right face}, i. e. as in * : et. 
going explanation, facing to the right, 27. To 5 5 K 
about face; 1. e. as in the twenty-fifth explanation jo 
coming to the right-about inſtead of to the right 20 5 
the left foce; 1. e. bring the right foot britk!y to thekollay 
of your left with the firelock in the fame poſition an 
the firſt motion of facing to the right ; face to the lf; 
come down to the preſent, as before. 29 To the left FR 


about face; i. e. as before, coming to the leſt-about 
ſtead of to the left. 31. Shoulder your firelock ; AN 


Charge your bayonet, i. e. as in the fitſt explanation; bit 


the hand, graſping the piece at the ſmall, behind 
lock, and as high as the waiſt-belt; the frelock op | 


oulder, place the let 
hand upon the butt, bringing the feet ſquare to the 


front; quit the right hand, and throw it down the right 


as in the firſt explanation; bring the firelock down the 
right ſide, with the right hand, as low as it will azit 


finger of the right hand, the three laſt: fingers under the 
cock, with the barrel to the rear; quit the left hand, 


and ſeize it at the ſwell; come ſmartly up to the poiſe; 
ſhoulder. 805 Prime and load; 1. e. come ſmartly tothe 

pringing the firelock ſtraight up with the jet 
hand, turning the barrel inwards to the proper height of 
the recover; at the ſame time that the left hand ſprings 
the firelock, the right hand is raiſed briſkly from the 
right fide, and ſeizes the firelock acroſs the breaſt; a 


the lock, the little finger of the left hand at the prin of 
the lock, the left band at an equal height with the fact 
the butt cloſe to the body, but not preſſed, the firclock 
perpendicular, oppoſite the left fide of the face: brug 
the firelock down with a briſk motion to the priming po- 


the thumb of the right hand placed againſt the face of 
the ſteel, the fingers clinched, and the elbow a little 


turned out, that the wriſt may be clear of the cock; 
open the pan by throwing up the ſteel with a ſtrong m0- 


tion of the right arm, turning the elbow in, and 5eep- 
ing the firelock ſteady in the left hand : handle your 


cartridge; prime; ſhut your pan; caſt about; load; 


draw rammers; ram down the cartridge; tetuin the 
rammers; ſhoulder, N. B. The motion of recover, 
coming down to the priming poſition and opening = 
are to be done in the uſual time. The motions of handily 


poſſible: when the pans are ſhut, a {mall pauſe 15t0 be 


but before 


till the fre 


lock is fhonldered. Front rank, make ready ; 47 5 
the ſirelock briſkly io the recover, keeping ibe let — 
in this motion; as ſoon as the firelock 13 2 =” ' 4 
without any ſtop, ſink the body briſkly without e. 
forward, with a quick motion down upon the 5 1; po 
the butt-end of the firelock at the ſame ©me 122 
the heel of the left foot. As ſoon as the butt C0 
the ground the firclock is to be cockec 
ſeizing the cock and ſteel in the right hand; 
to be held firm in the left hand, about the m coll oftit 
part of the firelock between the lock and the - to the 
itock z the point of the left thumb to b coking, l 
ſwelt, pointing upwards. As the body 1 loſt leg wa 
right knee is to be thrown as far back as tuücte e be 


Lan 2. — — — or 2 — 
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be 


little ta the right; 


own; the right foot to be thrown a 
the body to be kept ſtraight; the head 
ng to the right along the rank, the ſame as if 
up, 0 bit the firelock to be uptight, ai the butt 
coy inches to the right of the inſide of the left 
iſ 2 Int; i. e. bring the firelock yg. down to 
foot. 1 by extending the left arm to the full length 
the $4 "we g motion; at the ſame timè ſpring up the 
oy the cock with the right hand, and raiſe up the 
080 0 high upon the right ſhoulder, that you may not 
N 105 ſtoop too much with the head : the right 
be 15 be cloſe to the butt, and the left eye ſhut, and 
on Heng the barrel with the right eye from the breech- 
in to the muzzle 3 keep the left elbow down in an eaſy 
en and ſtand as ſteady as poſſible; the thumb of 
de right hand to remain in the poſition as deſcribed in 


| the third explanation of the manual. Fire; i. e. pull the 


directed in the manual; and as ſoon as the 
wn fired, give your ſelf a ſtron ſprin upon your left 
leg, railing your body briſkly, and ſtraight up, keeping 
= left foot faſt, and bringing the right heel to the in- 


de of the left; at the ſame time the firelock is to be 


to the priming-poſition, and half-cocked im- 
_ a ſhort ant js to be made, then handle car- 
ridge, and go on with the loading motions deſcribed in 
the explanation of prime and load. Centre rank, make 
ready; i. e. ſpring the fitelock briſkly to the recover; ſo 


ſoon as the left hand ſeizes the firelock above the lock, 


the right elbow is to be nimbly raiſed a little, placing the 


thumb of that hand upon the cock; the fingers open by 
the plate of the lock, and as quick as -g e force the 
piece to the cock, by dropping the elbow, and forcing 
doun the cock with the thumb, ſtepping at the ſame 


tine a moderate pace to the right, keeping the left foot | being apt to ſhake and diſorder the brain: See RasPa- 


faſt; as the firelock is cocked, the thumb 1s to fall below 
the cock, the right hand ſeizing the ſirelock cloſe under 
the cock, firmly; the fore-finger not to be before the 
trigger ; the piece to be held in this poſition perpendicu- 


jar, oppoſite the left fide of the face, the butt cloſe to 


the left breaſt, but not preſſed; the body to de ſtraight, 
and as full to the front as poſſible; the head kept up, 


booking to the right of the rank, that the body and 3he 
fire!ock may not ſtoop forward, nor lean much out of 


the rank. Preſent ; 1. e. ſpring the firelock from the 


| body to the arm's length with a quick motion, prefling | 


down the muzzle with the left hand, and ſpring up the 


butt with the right hand, as in the foregoing explanation 


manual, with this difference, that the left foot is to be 
brought up to the right, at the ſame time that the fire- 


lock is brought down to the priming poſition. The 


loading motions as in the explanations of priming and 


loading, and at the laſt motion of ſhouldering, to ſpring 


to the left again, and cover the file-leaders. Rear rank 
make read); i. e. recover the firelock, and cock as before 
directed for the centre rank; as the firelock is recovered 


and cocked, ſtep briſkly ſtraight to the right, with the 


right foot a full pace; bring the left heel about ſix inches 


ol the front-rank, Fire. As in explanation 4, in the 


before the right foot; the body ſtraight, and as ſquare 


to the front as poſſible, as in explanation of the centre | 
ron, Preſent.” As in explanation preſent, before. Fire. 


As in explanation of the centre rank, and as the firelock 
13 coming down to the priming poſition, the leſt is to be 


brought back to the right; and at the laſt motion of 


thouldering, to ſpring to the left again, and cover the 
file-leader, ods . | 


There are ſome eculiar words of command at the ma- 
nual exerciſe of the grenadiers, when apart from the bat- 


talion ; and alſo for the cavalry and artillery. | 
XERCISE, cavalry, is of two ſorts; on horſeback and on 
= Ribas E regiment is formed into ſquadrons, the 
O be a | 1 | ” 
. n at the diſtance of twenty-four 


all wheelingt | F | ra | 
1 — the flank which wheels, muſt come about 


mult keep boot- top to boot-top. In 


"ERCISE, artillery, is the method of teaching the regi- 


2 of artillery the uſe and practice of all the various 
len * of war, as of the light field-pieces, of the gar- 
: wes battering artillery, of the mortar and howitz. 
mith's Milit. Dict. art. Exegcise, and WorDs of 


ennand. See Exerc | 
; ciſe of Guns, | | 
ERCISE, in a Naval Senſe, is the preparatory practice of 


X 


the ae the artillery and {mall arms, in order to make 
execution face parſe ly ſkilled therein, ſo as to direct its 
commang Weng rock in time of battle. The words of 
ſe of the roduced, during the late war, for the exer- 
fe your A. guns, are the following: Silence; caſt 
vut your og vel your guns; take out your tompions; run 
Luan; lad with Prime.z point your guns; fire; ſpunge your 
int; Boy 1 ung of 2 guns; put in your tem- 
re 3 and ſecure your p ; 

ine Die. art. Exanc es yoar guns Falconer 8 


— 


| 


E * 1 


ments, which the, different orders and diſpoſitions 
fleets occaſionally require, and which the ſeveral ſhips 
are required to perform, by means of ſignals. ts 
XERCISES, in the plural, are patticularly underſtood of 


riding-ſchools, &c. As, riding the great horſe, dancing, 
fencing, vaulting, drawing fortifications, &c. | 
EXERGASIA, Et:eyaoie, Expsſition, in Rhetoric, a figure, 
conſiſting of ſeveral equivalent expreſſions, or ſuch as 
are nearly ſo, in order to repreſent the ſame thing in a 
ſtronger manner, Ss | 
EXERGUM, Exercus, or Exk ROE, among Medallifts, a 
word, motto, date, or the. like, ſometimes found under 
the ground, whereon the figures are repreſented. 
The word is derived from the Greek ag, and egyov, opus, 
work, Evelyn often writes it exurge. Ga 
Exergues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, 
1 ſometimes, alſo, on the fronts, or face- ſides, of 
medals. 


EXFOLIATION, compounded of ex, and folium, leaf; in 


Surgery, the ſcaling of a bone; or its riſing, and ſeparat- 
ing in leaves, or laminæ. . 3 i | 
Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been 
bared, is liable to exfoliation, The wound muſt not be 


ticularly in children. 


EXFOLIATIVE. An exfoliative trepan is a trepan proper 


n 5 5 
| The uſe of the ex/oliative trepan is very dangerous; as 


TORY, and ARBPAN.. oi: 5 

EXFREDIARE, in our Old Writers, denotes the 3 
of the peace, or committing open violence. Leg. Hen. I. 
Cap. 31. 1 6 1 1 EL 
The word is formed from the Saxon frede, peace. 


JJ ae. 


intail, and afterwards dieth without ifſue, he in the re- 
mainder ſhall have the writ, ex gravi querela, to execute 
that deviſe. . New Nat. Br. 441. Alſo where a tenant in 
tall dies without iſſue of his body, the heir of the donor, 
or he who hath the reverſion of the land, ſhall have this 
writ, in the nature of a Heerde in the reverter. Ibid. 
EXHAKREDATIO. See ExnertDaTioOn. | 


from a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the atmoſphere. 


ferently, but the more accurate writers diſtinguiſh them; 


from water and other liquid bodies; and exhalation to the 
dry ones emitted from folid bodies; as earth, fire, mine- 
rats, ſulphurs, ſalts, &c. 8 

In this 1 
fluvia, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, eithet by the 


the atmoſphere, where, mixing with the vapours, they 
Milte, rains; Ke 3 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be 
formed from the exhalations raiſed from the hardeſt and 


and VAPOUR. 


the plate of an air-pump, and having the air extracted 
out of it by the working of the engine. See A1R-pump. 
Things placed in an exhaufted receiver, are ſaid to be in 
vac uo. Bee Vacuum. | | I | 
EXHAUSTIONS, in Mathematics. Method of exhau/tions, 
is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes, by 
a reductio ad abſurdum; ſhewing, that if one be ſuppoſed 
either greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a 
contradiction. RAGE 
The method of exhauſtious was of frequent uſe among the 
ancient mathematicians ; as Euclid, Archimedes, &c. 


that thoſe quantities whoſe difference is leſs than any aſ- 

ſignable quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal, 

be the difference never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multi- 

gi as to become greater than either of them; if not 
o, then it is really nothing. : 

| This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. book x. which 

| imports, 


| Exerciſ may alſo denote the execution of the move; 


what is taught young gentlemen in the academies, or 


ſtopped too much, but the bone left at liberty to recover 
itſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfoliaiing, par- 


to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and ſo to 
_ exfoliate, or raiſe, ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after an- 


if the tenant in tail enter, and is ſeiſed by force of the 


EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing, 
The terms exhalation and vapour are ordinarily uſed indif- | 


appropriating the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed ” 


enſe, exhalatians are dry; ſubtil corpuſcles, or ef- 


heat of the fun, or the agitation of the air, of ſome 
other cauſe; arid emitted upwatds to a certain height of 


help to conſtitute clouds, and return back again in dews, 


moſt compact bodies: See Alk, Dame, EvaPoRaTION, 


EXHAUSTED receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel, applied on 


It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book; viz. 
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into the muzzle, ſhaking the powder into the bartel 35 


hand faſt at the ſwell, turning the body ſquare to the 


at the feather-ſpring, and your right, with fingers extended, 
held under the guard, taking care to draw in the muzzle | 
well towards your body, and to dreſs in a line with the 
butt end. 15. Order your firelock ; i. e. place your fire- | 
lock nimbly with your left hand againſt your right | 


Hold it cloſe againſt your right fide ; lift up your right 
back your left hand 


of your right hand lying along the barrel, and the muzzle 
kept at a little diſtance from your body. 16. Ground | 
your firelock;, i. e. half face to the right upon your heels, 
and at the ſame time turn the firelock, ſo that the lock 


right kept faſt, with the butt-e 


former poſition, keeping your body faced to the right; 
face again to the left upon your heels, and come to your 

proper front, letting your hands hang down without mo- 
tion. 17. Take up your ffreloct; i. e. face to the right 
upon both heels; ſink your body down, and come up to | 


above the ſpring, the cock being at the height of the waiſt- 
belt; ſtep back with your right foot, placing it behind your 


keeping it in the ſame poſition as above defcribed ; throw 


tion; quit the butt with the left hand, and ſeize the fire- 
lock with it at the ſwell, bringing the elbow cloſe down 
upon the lock; the right hand being kept faſt in this mo- 
tion, and the piece {till upright : quit the right hand, and | 


right hand under the cock; quit the left hand, and place 


place your hand, cloſed, with a quick and ſtrong motion, 
upon the rammer. 10: Draw your rammer ; i. e. draw 
the rammer with a quick motion half out, ſeizing it at 
the muzzle back-handed z draw it quite out, turn it, 
and enter it into the muzzle. 11: Ram down your charge 
i. e. ram the cartridge well down in the barrel, inſtantly 
recovering and ſeizing the rammer 'back-handed at the 
center, turning it, and entering it as far as the lower 
pipe, placing at the ſame time the edge of the hand on 
the butt-end of the rammer, with fingers extended. 12. 
Return your rammer; i. e. return the rammer, bringing 
up the piece with the left hand to the ſhoulder, ſeizing | 
it with the right hand under the cock, keeping the left 


front. 13. Shoulder your firelock; i. e. quit the left hand, 
and place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, 
and throw it down the right fide. 14. Reſt your firelack ; 
i. e. ſeize the firelock with the right hand, turning the 
lock outwards; raiſe the firelock ob the ſhoulder, and 


. your left hand with a quick motion above the lock, 


holding the piece right up and down in both hands be- 


fore you, and your left hand even with your eyes; ſtep | 


briſkly back with your right foot, placing it a hand's- 
breadth diſtance from your left heel, and the ſame time | 
bring down your firelock as quick as poſlible to the reſt, 
ſinking it as far down before your left hand as your right 
hand will permit without conſtraint; your left hand being | 


fhoalder z quit the firelock with the right hand, ſinking 


it at the ſame time with your left; ſeize it at the muzzle, | 


which muſt be of an equal height with your chin, and 


foot, and place it <4 your left; at the ſame time throw 
y your left ſide, and with your right | 


bring down the butt-end ſtrong upon the ground, plac- 
ing it even with the toe of your right foot; the thumb | 


may point to the rear, and the flat of the butt-end lie 


_. againſt the inſide of your foot; at the ſame time ſlip- 


ping the right foot behind the butt of the firelock, the 


right toe pointing to the right, and the left to the front: 


ftep directly forward with your left foot, about as far as 
the ſwell of the firelock, and lay it upon the ground, 
your left hand hanging down by your left leg, and your 
5 againſt it; raiſe your- 
ſelf up again nimbly, bringing back your left foot to its 


the poſition deſcribed in the ſecond motion of grounding; 
raiſe yourſelf and firelock, bringing it cloſe to your right 


right ſide; come to your proper front, ſeizing your fire- | 
lock at the muzzle, as in Explanation 15. 18. Reſt your 
 firelack; i. e. bring your right hand as far as the ſwell; raiſe | 


the firelock high up in a perpendicular line from the 
ground with your right hand, and ſeize it with your left 


left heel, and come to the reft. 19. Shoulder your fire- 


loch; i. e. lift up your right foot, and place it by your | 
left; bring the firelock at the ſame time to yout left | 


ſhoulder, and ſeize the butt-end with the left hand, 
ur right hand briſkly back. 20. Secure your firelock ;, 


I. e. bring the right hand briſkly up, and place it under 
the cock, keeping the firelock ſteady in the ſame poſi- 


bring it down your right fide, bringing the firelock 
nimbl 


firelock up to a perpendicular line, ſeizing it with the 


lock, and as high as the waiſt-belt ; the firelock 2 2 


front; quit the right hand, and throw it down the right 


recover, by ſpringing the firelock ſtraight up with the kit 


the lock, the left hand at an equal height wich the 


; . # ; * N : . 45 
cartridge to ſhutting the pans, are to be done as quick 
motions are to be done as quick as po 


lock is ſhouldered. Front rank, make read); 
the ſirelock briſkly 10 the recover, keeping the 


y down to the ſecure; the left hand in a line with 
the waiſt-belt. 21. Shoulder your firelock ; 1. e. bring the | 


the heel of the left foot. As ſoon as the 


it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right hand, and bring 
it ſmartly down the right ſide. 22. Fix your bayonet ; 


I. e. firſt and ſecond motions, as in the two firſt of the 
fecure ; quit the right hand, and bring the frelock ſmart- 


ly down to the left ſide with the left hand, as far as it 


will admit without conſtraint, ſeizing the bayonet at the | 
| ſame time with the right hand, and fixing it, placing 
| ! 


2 


that hand juſt below the braſs, with l.... 

to the bollow ef the ſhoulder. . eln Choſe 
i. e. quit the right hand, and bring up the fre , 
the left; 50 it again under the cock ; relock win 
as in the ſecond motion of the ſecure: an: t 
and place it ſtrong upon the Ro . py band, 
and bring it down the right ſide. 2 * "ls it hand, 
1. e. as explained in the three motions of 1 ue | 
word of command, 25. To the right Ne; enk 
up the firelock with a quick motion high beo c. 
your left hand comes even with your eyes Jou, til 
fingers of that haud extended along the frock. \y by 
the feather-ſpring ; the right foot to be brou 1 nn 
to the left heel in this motion: face to the hb n 
care in facing to hold the firclock right EY _ 
and Ready fryour Hands: fer e vin fn 
and come down to your preſent, as in the fore oin ont, 
planation. 26. To the right face, i. e. as in . on 
going explanation, facing to the right. 27. To 1 55 i 
about face; i. e. as in the twenty-lifth explanation, oh 
coming to the * 4 inſtead of to the right, 20 4 
the left foce; i. e. bring the right foot brilk!y to the boll | 
of your left with the firelock in the fame poſition 28 ; 
the firſt motion of facing to the right ; face to the Wy 
come down to the preſent, as before. 29 To the left fac; 
1. e. as in the foregoing explanation. 30. To the 4 
about face; 1. e. as before, coming to the leſt-about b. 
ſtead of to the left. 31. Shoulder your firelok ; i. e. 3 
in the two motions of the nineteenth explanation, 32, 
Charge your bayonet \, i. e. as in the firſt explanation; bring 
the ſwell of the firelock down ſtrong upon the palm at 


the hand, graſping the piece at the ſmall, behind the 


level with rhe barrel upwards. 33. Shoulder your frebe!; 
1, e. bring up the firelock to the e place the let 
hand upon the butt, bringing the feet ſquare to the 


ſide. 34. Advance your arms; i. e. firſt and ſecond motions, 
as in the firſt explanation ; bring the firelock down the 
right ſide, with the right hand, as low as it will adit 
without conſtraint, {lipping up the left hand at the fame 
time to the ſwell, the guard between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand, the three laſt fingers under the 
cock, with the barrel to the rear; quit the left hand, 
35. Shoulder your firelock ; i. e. bring up the Jeſt hand, 
and ſeize it at the ſwell; come ſmartly up to the poiſe; 
ſhoulder. 36. Prime and load; i. e. come ſmartly tothe 


hand, turning the barrel inwards to the proper height of 
the recover; at the ſame time that the left hand ſprings 
the firelock, the right hand is raiſed briſkly from the 
right ſide, and ſeizes the fire lock acroſs the brealt; as 
it riſes below the cock, the left hand comes with a quick 
motion from the butt, and ſeizes the ſirelock ſtrong above 
the lock, the little finger of the left hand at the ſpring of 

ace, 


the butt cloſe to the body, but not preſſed, the firclock 
perpendicular, oppoſite the left fide of the face: bring 
the firelock down with a briſk motion to the priming pe- 
ſition, the left hand holding the firelock, as in priming3 
the thumb of the right hand placed againſt the face of 


| the ſteel, the fingers clinched, and the elbou a . 
turned out, that the wriſt may be clear of the cock; 


open the pan by throwing up the ſteel with 2 ſtrong m0- 


tion of the right arm, turning the elbow in, and keep- 
ing the firelock ſteady in the left hand : handle your 


cartridge; prime; ſhut your pan; caſt about 3-loat 
draw rammers; ram down the cartridge; return | c 
rammers; ſhoulder. N. B. The motion of recover, an 
coming down to the priming poſition and opening pans 
are to be done in the uſual time. The motions of handling 


poſſible: when the pans are ſhut, a ſmall pauſe is to be 


| | 4 her ; then the loading 
made, and then caſt about together Prev but before 


auſe is to be 
: till the fire- 
i. e. {pcing 
left foot fa 


in this motion; as ſoon as the firelock is af et 
without any ſtop, ſink the body briſkly without * op 
forward, with a quick motion down upon the Fi "ag 
the butt-end of the firelock at the ſame time 0 8, 


+ line with 
: art being in a line 
the ground ; the front part of the bu bens comes lo 


5 prot tv liately 
the ground the Grelock is to be cocke«, iche Grelo 


izing the cock and ſteel in the right hand; 9 
- be held firm in the left hand, about the middle of 
part of the firelock between the lock and the 0 
ſtock ; the point of the left thumb to be _ ho 
ſwelt, pointing upwards. As the body 4 belt leg mer 
right knee is to be thrown as far back as the delt 48 . 


the rammer is returned, another ſmall 
made, counting 1, 2, between each motion, 


4 * — 
= . 2 ? 
* 


1 down; the right foot to be thrown a 
be n . the body to d ſtraight; the head 
little to. „to the right along the rank, the ſame as if 
up pony the firelock to be upright, and the butt 
done inches to the right of the inſide of the left 
ut Preſent i. e. bring the firelock FE down to 
foot: * by extending the left arm to the full length 
the p T motion; at the ſame time ſpring up the 
ab the cock with the right hand, and raiſe up the 
1 high upon the right ſhoulder, that you may not 
mehl 1 to ſtoop too much with the head; the right 
pos be cloſe to the butt, and the left eye ſhut, and 
_ along the barrel with the right eye from the breech- 
pin to the muzzle 3 keep the left elbow down in an eaſy 
4 17 n. and ſtand as ſteady as poſſible; the thumb of 
3 hand to remain in the poſition as deſcribed in 

| - = d explanation of the manual. Fire; i. e. pull the 
5 er as directed in the manual; and as ſoon as the 
tngs is fired, give yourſelf a ſtrong ſpring upon your left 

leg, railing your body briſkly, and ſtraight up, keeping 
cr left foot faſt, and bringing the right heel to the in- 

| Fae of the left 3 at the ſame time the firelock is to be 
brought up to the priming-poſition, and half-cocked im- 

© mediately; a ſhort pauſe is to be made, then handle car- 
| ridge, and go on with the loading motions deſcribed in 
the explanation of prime and bad. Centre rank, make 
ready i. e. ſpring the firelock briſkly to the recover; ſo 
ſoon as the left hand ſeizes the firelock above the lock, 

| the right elbow is to be nimbly raiſed a little, placing the 
thumb of that hand upon the cock; the ; open by 
the plate of the lock, and as quick as 2 e force the 
piece to the cock, by dropping the elbow, and forcing 
down the cock with the thumb, ſtepping at the ſame 


faſt; as the firelock is cocked, the thumb is to fall below 
the cock, the right hand ſeizing the firelock cloſe under 
the cock, firmly; the fore-finger not to be before the 
trigger z the piece to be held in this poſition perpendicu- 
Jar, oppoſite the left fide of the face, the butt cloſe to 
the left breaſt, but not preſſed; the body to be ſtraight, 
and as full to the front as poſſible 3 the head kept up, 
| looking to the right of the rank, that the body and ahbe 


the rank. Preſent ; 1. e. ſpring the firelock from the 
body to the arm's length with a quick motion, preſſing 


butt with the right hand, as in the foregoing explanation 
of the Front- rant. Fire. As in explanation 4, in the 
manual, with this difference, that the left foot is to be 


lock is brought down to the priming poſition. The 
loading motions as in the explanations of priming and 
loading, and at the laſt motion of ſhouldering, to ſpring 
to the left again, and cover the file-leaders. Rear rank 
make ready z i. e. recover the firelock, and cock as before 
: directed for the centre rank; as the firelock is recovered 
relock | and cocked, ſtep briſkly ſtraight to the right, with the 
bring Tight foot a full pace; bring the left heel about ſix inches 
ng po- before the right foot; the body ſtraight, and as ſquare 


uy; to the front as poſſible, as in explanation of the centre | 
ace 0 ronk, Preſent. As in explanation preſent, before. Fire. 


little 
cock; 
g mo- brought back to the right; and at the laſt motion of 


As in explanation of the centre rank, and as the firelock 


keep. ſhouldering, to ſpring to the left again, and cover the 


> your file-leader, 


load; | There are ſome e words of command at the ma- 


n nual exerciſe of the grenadiers, when apart from the bat- 
, an talion; and alſo for the cavalry and artillery. 


pans, ERCISE, cavalry, is of two ſorts; on horſeback and on | 


dling foot. When a regiment is formed into ſquadrons, the 


ick as ranks are to be arranged at the diſtance of twenty-four | 


to be leet, and the files mult keep boot-top to boot-top. In 


ad al wheeling; Pp 
= in fal gal the flank which wheels, muſt come about 


to be SZERCISE, artillery, is the | oh 8 
1 2 "2 er), is the method of teaching the regi- 
y 3 of artillery the uſe and practice of all the various 
0 nes of war, as of the light feld-pieces, of the gar- 


t falt tiſon and batter; | 
te * 
wy Ser Smith, Mins bern. of the mortar and howitz. 


a Lict. art. ExER CISE, and WORDs 0 
mw Werne See Exerciſe F Guns, OP | 9 
DICE 3 l 4 1 : | 
upon managin! ri a Naval Senſe, is the preparatory practice of 
with 2 8 the artillery and ſmall arms, in order to make 


IP's crew perfectly ſkilled therein, ſo as to direct its 


ws | N luccefsfully in time of battle. The words of 
clock ſe of F aan during the late war, for the exer- 
{that looſe your 2 1 guns, are the following: Silence; cofl 
o tae ; level your guns; take out your tompions ; run 


vut your : - 
' the J guns ; prime z point your guns, fire ; ſpunge your 


7 4 . 
the Ons + 12 cartridge ; ſhot your guns ; put in your tem- 
may ine Dis , s and ſecure yoar guns, Falconer's 
be . art, Exercise, | | 


= 


tine a moderate pace to the right, keeping the left foot | 


firelock may not ſtoop forward, nor lean much out of | 


{ 


down the muzzle with the left hand, and fpring up the | 


brought up to the right, at the ſame time that the fires | 


is coming down to the priming poſition, the leſt is to be | 


| 


Exerciſe may alſo denote the execution of the move; 
hens, which the, different orders and diſpoſitions « 
fleets occaſionally require, and which the ſeveral ſhips 
are required to perform, by means of ſignals. 2 
XERCISES, in the plural, are patticularly underſtood of 
what 1s taught young gentlemen in the academies, or 
riding-ſchools, &c. As, riding the great horſe, dancing, 
fencing, vaulting, drawing fortifications, —_ 
EXERG ASIA, EZ: eyasidy Expoſition, in Rhetoric, a figure, 
conſiſting of ſeveral equivalent expreſſions, or ſuch as 
are nearly ſo, in order to repreſent the ſame thing in a 
ſtronger manner, „ | 
EXERGUM, Exercue, or ExtrGe, among Medallifts, a 
word, motto, date, or the. like, ſometimes found under 
the ground, whereon the figures are repreſented. 
The word is derived from the Greek eg, and e, opus, 
work, Evelyn often writes it exurge. 
though ſometimes, alſo, on the fronts, or face- ſides, of 
medals.. - | | | 
Surgery, the ſcaling of a bone; or its riſing, and ſeparat- 
ing in leaves, or lamine. 3 ; 
Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been 
bared, is liable to exfaliatim, The wound muſt not be 
ſtopped too much, but the bone left at liberty to recover 
itſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfoliaiing, par- 
- ticularly in children. 5 DS Eo: 
EXFOLIATIVE. An exfoliative trepan is a trepan proper 
to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and fo to 
a, or raiſe, ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after an- 
other. 5 : | 5 
The uſe of the ex/oliative trepan is very dangerous; as 
being apt to ſhake and diſorder the brain. See RasPa- 
%%% ˙AA 5 | 
EXFREDIARE, in our Old Writers, denotes the "3g 
of the peace, or committing open violence. Leg. Hen. I. 


d. 8 
The word is formed from the Saxon ſrede, peace, 
EX GRAVI QUERELA, in Law, a writ that lies for him 


XHEREDATION. : 


rals, e ſalts, &c. 
In this 


heat of the ſun, or the agitation of the air, or ſome 
other cauſe; and emitted upwards to a certain height of 


help to conſtitute clouds, and return back again in dews, 


and VAPOUR. 
the plate of an- air-pump, and having the air extracted 


Things placed in an exhaufted receiver, are ſaid to be in 
vac ub. be Vacuum. | 7 = 

EXHAUSTIONS, in Mathematics. Method of exhau/ttons, 
is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes, by 
a reductio ad abſurdum; ſhewing, that if one be ſuppoſed 


contradiction. 

The method of exhau/tious was of frequent uſe among the 

ancient mathematicians ; as Euclid, Archimedes, &c. 
It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book; viz. 
that thoſe quantities whoſe difference is leſs than any aſ- 
ſignable quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal, 
be the difference never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multi- 
hex as to become greater than either of them; if not 

o, then it is really nothing. | - 
This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. book x. which 
| h N imports, 


—_— 


| 


Exergues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, 


EXFOLIATION; compounded of ex, and folium, leaf, in 


EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing, | 


enſe, exhalaticns are dry; ſubtil corpuſcles; or ef- 
fluvia, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, eithef by the 


the atmoſphere, where, mixing with the vapours, they 


Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be 

formed from the exhalations raiſed from the hardeſt and 

moſt compact bodies: See Alk, Dame, EvaPoRaTION, | 
EXHAUSTED receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel, applied on 


out of it by the working of the engine. See A1R-pump. 


either greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a 


— — ů — ———————————————— —————— ˙ — 


imports, that if, from the greater of two quantities, you | 
take more than its half, and from the remainder more 


than its half, and ſo continually, there will, at length, | 


remain a quantity leſs than either of thoſe propoſed. 
On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular 
polygbn of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed 
about, a circle; the ſpace, which is the difference be- 
tween the circle and the polygon, will, by degrees, be 
quite exhauſted, and the circle become equal to the po- 
lygon. | 
EXHEBENUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a white 
and ſmooth ſtone, uſed by the ancient artificers in 3 
liſhing gold. It ſeems to be the ſame with the lapis Sa- 
minus, a ſmall ſmooth ſtone which they often found in the 
Samian earth. | | 


EXHEREDATION, ExH#REDATIO, in the Civil Lau, 
with us ordinarily called % nberiting, is the father's ex- | 


cluding his fon from inheriting his eſtate. 


There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Jul- | 
tinian's Novel; without ſome one of which cauſes, he 


decrees the exberedation null, and the teſtament inofh- 
_ cious, as the civilians call it. 2 
Indeed, by the ancient Roman law, the father might 
pronounce exheredation without any cauſe; but the rigour 
of this law was reſtrained, and moderated, by Juſtinian. 
EXHIBTT, in Law. When a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is, in a chancery ſuit, exhibited to be proved by 
witnels ; and the examiner writes on the back, that it 
was ſhewed to the witneſs at the time of his examina- 
| tion: this is called an exhibir, _ 5 
EXHIBTTION, a producing, or ſhewing, of titles, autho- 
frities, and other proofs, of a matter in conteſt. : 
Anciently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, 


comedy, or the like; but now we fay repreſentation, in | 


lieu thereof. | D | 
Ex HIBITION, Exbibitio, in our Old Writers, is uſed for 


an allowance of meat and drink, ſuch as was cuſtomary | 


among the religious appropriators of churches, who uſu- 
ally made it to the depending vicar. The benefactions 


| ſettled for the maintaining of ſcholars in the univerſities, | 


not depending on the foundation, are alſo called exhibi- 
tions. | | 


= EXHORTATION, Hortatio, in Rhetoric, differs only from | : 


rent manners of conceiving the ſame thing. 


ſuaſion, in that the latter principally endeavours to con- 


vince the underſtanding, and the former to work on the | 


affections. 


EXHUMATION, of ex, out of, and humus, ground, the | 


act of digging up a body interred in holy ground, by the 
authority of the judge. Me a ang er Dt) eo Boone 
In France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, 
upon proof that he was killed in a duel. By the French 
laws, a parſon has a right to demand the exhumation of 


the body of one of his pariſhioners, when interred out | 


of the pariſh, without his conſent. | 
EXIGENCE, or Ex1GENcy, that which a thing requires, 
or which is expedient and ſuitable thereto.  _ 


EXIGENT, in Law, a writ which lies where the defend- | 


ant, in a perſonal action, cannot be found, nor any thing 


of his within the county, whereby to be attached, or | 


_ diſtrained. 


_ charge him to appear, under pain of outlawry. 
Ihe ſame writ alſo lies in an indictment of 
tha. party indicted cannot be found. 


It is called an exigent, becauſe it exigit, i. e. eat, or re- 


quires the party to appear, or, by forthcoming, to an- 
ſwer the law. If he appear not at the laſt day's procla- 
mation, he is ſaid to be guinguies exadtus, and then is 
_ outlawed. See OUTLAWRY, _ 1; | | 
_ EXIGENTERS, four officers of the court of common pleas, 
who make all exigents and proclamations, in all actions 
where the proceſs of outlawry lies. | 
Anciently, the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon 
exigents as paſſed in their offices, did likewiſe — to 
them; but this branch of buſineſs was taken from them 
under king James I. and committed to a particular of- 
ficer in the court of common-pleas, created by patent. 
See SUPERSEDEAS. Eng | 
EXILE, Gbaniſhment. See BANISHMENT. © dare 
Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium, properly ſig- 
nified an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; 
the neceſſary conſequence of which was, that the inter- 
_ dicted perſon muſt betake himſelf into ſome other coun- 
try, ſince there was no livin | 
Thus, Cicero, Ad Herenn. obſerves,” that the form of 
the ſentence did not expreſs exile, but only aque & ignis 
interdictio. See INTERDICTION. | | 
The ſame author remarks, that exile was not properly a 
puniſhment, but a voluntary flying, or avoiding'the pu- 
niſhment decreed : Exilium on 72 ſupplicium, ſed per fu- 
gium, portuſque ſupplicii. Pro Cæcina. 
| 3 


| 


ſuch | 


without fire and water. | 


|Ex1Le is ſometimes alſo uſed for the 


EXILIUM, in Law, ſignifies a ſpoilin 


E 


EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an aQual elſence, 


but an uncreated ſubſtance : but it muſt be added, that 


it, that whereby a thing is formally and extrinficall 
without [extra] its cauſes, and that here, and now, 


_ God; or 
together with the cauſe, as in the creatures, 


this; that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, What is it? 
3. Exiflence neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſes effence, and cannot 
things that are in potentia, and in au; but exiſtence only 
to thoſe in au. Note, however, that this does not ob. 
1 . . 5 I tain in God, about whoſe nature and eſſence the mind 
It is direQed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim and | 


call the party five county-court days ſucceſſively, and 


felony, where 5 


act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we 
ſcious to ourſelves of our own being, and im t 


As to our knowledge of the eiſence of a god, 


external objects, bodies, 


any other exi/tence but nat ot 


chains, er ſtarving, Kc. 


requently ſent their ger 

men, into exile, out of envy of their went ae 
of their too great authorit e din 
relegating 2 perf 


into a place, whence he is obliged 
leave. | | 
ann w 3 is 4 400 pong Latin exilium mn, 
a baniſhed perſon ; and that, probabl 
Gy of his "ve ſoil. : : 4 ane 
iguratively, we uſe the phraſe, honouralle 54; 
a or employment, which obliges a ma 
ſome remote or difagreeable place. 7 
Under the reign of Tiberivs, remote emplo 
a kind of myſterious exiles. A biſhoprick, 
lieutenancy, in Ireland, has been ſometi 
kind of eaile. A reſidence, or embaſſy, 
rous country, is alſo a fort of exile. 


» Or from 
from 


ments were 
OT even a lord. 
mes deemel x 


in ſome bat, 


3 and, b 
tute' of Marlbridge, it ſeems to extend to the Shoe 


to tenants, by altering their tenure, ejectin 

And this is the ſenſe Fat Fleta geen oe 0 oy 
guiſhes between vaſium, deſtructio, and exilium, For b 
tells us, that va/lum and defiru#tio are almoſt the hes 
and are properly applied to houſes, gardens, or wook;. 
but exilium is when ſervants are enfranchiſed, and after. 
wards unlawſully turned out of their tenements. Re, 
lib. i. cap. 11. Stat. Marlb. cap. 25. 
XINANITION, the ſame as Evacuartow, 


or is ſaid zo be, effe. | 
The notion of exifence is applicable not only to a created 


the exiſtence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corps 
real ones, implies a reſpeCt to place, time, and even an 
efficient cauſe 3 whence the ſchoolmen generally defne 


Exiftence and effence come very near the nature of each 
other; in effect, they only differ in that we haye diffe- 


For, 1. Eſſence is uſually explained either by the firl, 
nobleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. thatof 
_ by extenſion ; that of mind, by thinking, &c. ot 
by ſpecifying all the intrinſic attributes; and exifny, 
either by ſpecifying all place, and all time, as in that f 

by ſpecifying ſome definite place, and time, 


2. The foundation and occaſion of this diſtinQion is 
| Quid oft ? but exiſtence to the queſtion, 1s it? An , 


e conceived without it; but eſſence may be conceired 
without exiſlence; in that eſſence belongs equally to 


cannot think without conceiving his exi/tence. : 
We have divers ways of arriving at the knowled of the 
exiſtence of things. Our own exiſtence we know y intul- 
tion; the exiflence of a God, by demonſtration 3 and that 
of other things, by ſenſation. 5 
As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that 
it neither needs, nor is it capable of any proof. ec 
are con- 
his matter 
come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of certainty. _ 
d 
he has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, Jet, having 
furniſhed us with faculties of ſenſe, perception, 5 5 
ſon, we can never want a clear proof thereol | 
Dd.” 2 
The knowledge of the cæiſence of other things, 
a world, &c. we only 5 
ſenſation; for there being no neceſſary connection o 


iflence wi idea a man hath in his memory nol o 
—_ t God, with the bellen 
man can know ite 
when, by acta 
d by m. 


i. k. of 
have bf 


any particular man; no particular 
exiſtence of any other being, but only 
0 erating upon him, it makes itſelf be 2 10 mor 
The having the 5 of any thing in our mim ure of 3 
proves the ei ie of that thing than = gone ; 
man evidences Hi being in the world, ort cuil r- 
dream make a true ſtory. It is, therefore, ee of the 
ceiving of ideas fron without that gives 5 7 Hat fone 
exiſtence of other thinys, and makes us _— cauſes 
thing doth zxi/t at thut time without us, e : 
that idea in us, thoug) we neither know n 


how it doth it. 


This 


rr. SO LIE SLE. 
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have by our ſenſes, of the ex//ence 
though it be not altogether ſo cer- 
demonſtration, yet deſerves the 
2 knowledge, if we petſuade ourſelves, that our 
name of a and inform us right concerning the exi/tence 
jects that affect them. 
es the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that 
Jo not err in the information they give us of the 
they do f things without us, we have other concurrent 
—_— 1. It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced 
yg exterior cauſes affecting our ſenſes; becauſe 
hr 4 2 want the organs of any ſenſe never have the 
e ef ing to that ſenſe produced in their minds. 
* uſe 77. ind we cannot avoid having thoſe 
n ed in our minds. When our eyes are ſhut, 
101 at pleaſure recal to our mind the ideas of light or 
Ne tad; which former ſenſations had lodged in our me- 
mories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſun, we can- 
t avoid the 1dea which the light or- the ſun then pro- 
on which ſhews a manifeſt difference between 


in us, | 
. laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force 


themſelves upon us, and we cannot avoid having; be-| 


ere is no one who doth not perceive the dif- 
— himſelf between actually looking upon the 
ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of it in his me- 
mory; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, that 
they are not both memory or fancy. 3. Add to this, 
that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaſt offence ; thus, the 
pain of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is received in 
our minds, gives us no diſturbance, which, when felt, 
was very troubleſome z and we remember the pain of 
hunger, thir{t, head-ach, &c. without any pain at all, 
which would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly | 
do it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing 
more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances 
entertaining our fancies, without the real exi/fence of | 
things affecting us from abroad. 4. Our ſenſes, in many 
caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each others report 
concerning the xilence of ſenſible things without us: he 
that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether it be real, may 
feel it too if he pleaſes z and, by the exquiſite pain, may 
be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom. 
Such is Mr. Locke's demonſtration of the exiflence of ex- 
ternal bodies. i LS 
The ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a different ſyſtem : ex- 
ternal bodies, he contends, have no exiflence, but in a 
mind perceiving them; that is, they only exit, quatenus, 
they are perceived; and of this he has given us what he 
and many others account a demonſtration. | 
In reality, “ that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor 
ideas, formed by the imagination, exiſt without the 
“ mind, he obſerves, is allowed; and that the various 
“ ſenfations impreſſed on the mind, whatever objects 
they compoſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind 
* perceiving them, is not leſs evident. This appears 
from the meaning of the term exit, when applied to 


* I ſee and feel it; and were I out of my ſtudy, I ſhould 
: ſay it exiſted; i. e. that were Tin my ſtudy I ſhould ſee 
4 and feel it as before. There was an odour; i. e. I 
d that {melt it, &c. but the exi/tence of unthinking beings, 


cc 2 . . * 2 1 
without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 


| „ intelligible, their eſſe i; 51.“ Th Ln lt ws 
that N gible, their e is percipi. e notion of bo 
Ne dies, he endeavours to ſhew, is ſounded on the doctrine 


con- of abſtrack ideas: „What are light and colours, heat 


e 4 and cold, extenſion and ſigure; in a word, the things 
| we ſee and feel, but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, 
cough \ impreſſions on the ſenſe? And is it poſſible to ſe- 
arine 4 my even in thought, any of theſe from perception? 
4, 8 1 N bodies, then, that compoſe the frame of 
Ye « th world, have not any ſubſiſtence without a mind: 
4 weit eſe is to be perceived or known; and as long as 
e. of R wel are not perceived by me, nor any other thinking 
ve by Py dias they have no ſhadow of exi/tence at all. The 
freal | 85 we perceive, are colour, figure, motion, &c. 


«ext \ ; . 
ue of « f fence out of the mind? To have an idea is the 


4 fam uh | er, 
r the "ame thing as to perceive ; that, therefore, wherein | 


« 
val 7 _— gure, &c. exiſt, muſt perceive them. It is 
vim. « Went, therefore, there can be no unthinking ſub- 
nore « ace or ſubſtratum 


| of thoſe ideas : but you may argue 
ofa « de ideas themſelves do not exiſt without the . 


of there may be things lik 
= h pix or rm ings like them, whereof they are co- 


it i 
the « i, Wiwered, an idea can be like nothing but an 


i id 
me. 00 _ a _ or figure can be like nothing elſe but 
75 * wheths, We or colour. It may be farther aſked, 
14 1 wheteof mole ſuppoſed originals, or external things, 
; « ceivah} our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves per- 
[hu ( booy: L not ? If they be, they are ideas; if they 
Vol. II. 1 to any one, whether it be ſenſe to 


ſenſible things. Thus, the table I write on, exr/fs, i. e.“ 


« that“ - 
170 ba that is, the idea of thoſe thin s; but has an idea any 


lances which exiſt without the mind; 


EXI 


a 6 colour is like ſomewhat which is inviſible 3 


hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat intangible, &c. Some 
diſtinguiſh between primary and fecondary qualities; 
the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, figure, motion, 
reſt, and number, they maintain have a real ex:ftence 
out of the mind ; as for the latter, under which come 
all other ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
& c. they allow the ideas we have of them are not re- 
ſemblances of any things exiſting without the mind, 
or unperceived, but depend on the ſize, texture, mo- 
tion, &c. of the minute particles of matter. Now, 
it is certain, that thoſe primary qualities are inſepat- 
ably united with the other ſecondary ones, and cannot 
even in thought be abſtracted from them, and there- 
fore muſt only exiſt in the mind. Can any man con- 
ceive the extenſion and motion of a body without its 
other ſenſible qualities? For my part, I find it im- 
poſſible to frame an idea of a body extended and mov- 
ing, without giving it ſome colour, &c. In effect, 
extenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all 
other qualities, are inconceivable z where the others, 
therefore, are, there theſe too muſt be, i. e. in the 
mind, and no where elſe. Again, great and ſmall, 
ſwift and flow, are allowed to exiſt no-where with- 
out the mind, being merely relative and changing, as 
the frame or poſition of the organ changes : the ex- 
tenſion, therefore, that exiſts without the mind, is 
neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift nor 
flow; i. e. they are nothing. That number is a crea- 
ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other 
qualities were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the 
fame thing bears a different denomination of number, 


« as the mind views it with different reſpects; thus, the 


* ſame extenſion is 1, or 3, or 36, as the mind con- 
e ſiders it, with reference to a yard, a foot, or an inch. 
«© Nay, many of the modern geometricians hold, that a 
% finite line may be divided into an infinite number of 
« parts, and each of thoſe infinitefimals into an infinity 


of others; and ſo on, in infinitum; ſo that the ſame 


thing is either unity or infinity, either no number or 
© all number. In effect, after the ſame manner as the 


« modern philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, &c. to 


te have no ex!/tence in matter, or without the mind; the 


„ ſame thing may be proved of all ſenfible qualities 
| ©. whatſoever : thus, they ſay, heat and cold are only 


be the affections of the mind, not at all patterns of real 
* beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; becauſe the 
© ſame body which ſeems cold to one hand feems warm 
c“ to another. Now, why may we not as well argue, 


ce that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemb- 
« lances of qualities exiſting in matter; becauſe to the 
© fame eye, at different ſtations, or to eyes of different 


“ ſtructure, at the ſame ftation, they appear various? 


“Again, ſweetnels, it is proved, does not exiſt in the 
«© thing ſapid, becauſe the thing remaining unaltered, 


the ſweetneſs is changed to bitterneſs, as in a fever, 
“ or by an otherwiſe vitiated palate. Is it not as reaſon- 
&« able to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of the mind? 
« ſince, if the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind become 


„ ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear 


& ſlower, without any external alteration. Again, were 
& it poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the 


„ mind, yet it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: 
our ſenſes, indeed, give us ſenſation of ideas, but do 
“ not tell us that any things exiſt without the mind, or 


„ unperceived, like thoſe which are perceived: this the 


© materialiſts allow. No other way therefore remains, 


“ but that we know them by reaſon's inferring their 
e exiſtence from what is immediately perceived by ſenſe. 


„But how ſhould reaſon do this, when it is confeſſed, 
* there is not any neceffary connection between our ſen- 
« (ations and thefe bodies? It is evident, from the 


phenomena of dreams, phrenfies, &c. that we may be 
affected with the ideas we have now, though there 
“ ere no bodies exiſting without them; nor does the 
6 ſuppoſition of external bodies at all forward us, in 
4 conceiving how our ideas ſhould come to be produced. 


© The materialiſts own themſelves unable to conceive in 
hat manner body can act on ſpirit, or how it ſhould _ 


« imprint any idea on the mind. To ſuppoſe, there- 
« fore, bodies exiſting without the mind, is little elſe 


& than to ſuppoſe God has created innumerable beings 
« entirely uſelefs, and ſerving to no purpoſe at all. On 


ce the whole, it appears, that the ex:/fence of bodies out 
« of a mind perceiving them, is not only impoſſible, and 
« a contradiction in terms; but were it poſſible, nay 
&« real, it were impoſſible we ſhould ever know it. And 
« again, that N that there are no ſuch things, 
« yet we ſhould have the very fame reaſon to ſuppoſe 
« there were that we now have. Suppoſe, e. gr. an in- 
6 telligence affected with the fame train of ſenſations, 
« impreſſed in the ſame order, and with the fame vivid- 

5 F « neſs, 


—— how wo entree re are 
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neſs, would it not have all the reaſon to believe the 
ex'/lence of bodies repreſented by his ideas that we have? 
All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibly inactive; nay, 
the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and in- 
ertneſs; ſo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any 
thing, or, in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thing; it 
cannot, therefore, be the reſemblance or pattern of 
any active being, unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to re- 
ſemble one another, 


proved, do not depend on any external body as their 
corporeal active ſubſtance or ſpirit : for that 1 am not 


when I open my eyes in broad day-light, I cannot help 
ſeeing various objeftis. Now, the fixed rules or me- 
thods wherein the mind we depend on excites in us 
the ideas of ſenſe, are called laws of nature; theſe we 


ſuch ideas are attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas 
in the ordinary courſe of things. Ideas are not any 


order and connection eſtabliſhed among them like 


nations of them made in a very regular artful manner, 
which we call bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe, the 
world, In ſtrictneſs, however, the connection of ideas 
does not imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but 


I ſee is not the cauſe of the pain I feel, but the mark 
effect of this or that motion or colliſion of natural bo- 


they, is not the efhcient cauſe of our ideas and per- 
ceptions, but only the occaſional cauſe, which deter- 


of the union of the ſoul and body.” See Cavse. 


Dr. Berkeley, indeed, taking away bodies, takes away | 


what theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their 


ideas: “ by an occaſion, he ſays, muſt either be meaut | 


—_ 
2 65 
cc 
( 


the agent that produces an effect, or ſomething ob- 
ſerved to accompany or go before it in the ordinary 
courſe of things; but matter is allowed to be paſſwe 
and inert, and cannot therefore be an agent or efficient 


« cauſe; and this matter primitively, and in itſelf, is al- 
e lowed imperceivable, and devoid of all particular ſen- 
“ ſible qualities; 1. e. it has not this or that particular | 
c colour, this or that particular figure, &c. but has co- | 
r in the abſtract, &c. but an 
0 


Jour in the general, 


e abſtract is no object of ſenſe; matter, therefore, can- 


* not be the occaſion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe.” | 
See Berkel. Princip. of Human Knowl. See ABSTRAC- 


TION. | EL | 
Hou far the great argument of the maintainers of a ma- 
terial world from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, 
and from the evidence that he does ſo, if there be no ſuch 
thing, will go againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the 
reader. Sce Stanl. Hiſt. Pniloſoph. part xii. p. 8 6. 


where the obj | 
exiſtence of bodies are recited. 


As to the exiſtence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke allows, that our 


having ideas of them does not make us know that any 
ſuch things do exiſt without us; or that there are any 
fnite ſpirits, or any other ſpiritual beings, but God. 
We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, to believe with aflurance that there are ſuch 
creatures; but our ſenſes being not able to diſcover 
them, we want the means of knowing their particular 


exiſtence; for we can no more know that there are finite 


ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of ſuch beings, 


than by the ideas any one has of fairies or centaurs, he 


can come to know 


that things anſwering to thoſe ideas 
do really exiſt, _ | by 


EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from 


off the ſtage, when he has acted his part. 
The word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to expreſs any 
kind of departure, even death. 1 1 5 

EXITERIA, EZrJnpia, in Antiquity, oblations or prayers 

to any of the gods for a proſperous expedition or journey. 
There were alſo feaſts under this denomination, which 
were celebrated by the Greeks with ſacrifices and prayers, 
when their generals undertook expeditions againſt any 
enemy. | 

EXITUS, in Law, iſſues, the yearly rents or profits of 
lands or tenements. See ISSUE, &c. 

EXLEGALITUS, in Law, the ſame with an outlawed 
perſon. See OUuTLaw. 

EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the king's 
charters and letters patent, ſignifying that he does what 
is contained therein of his own will and motion. 

The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that 


Now, we find a continual ſuc- | 
ceſſion of ideas in the mind; bat theſe, it has been 


cauſe; it remains, therefore, that their cauſe is an in- 


the cauſe of my own ideas, is plain from this, that | 


learn by experience, which teaches us, that ſuch and | 


how, and at random, produced; there is a certain 


that of cauſe and effect; and there are ſeveral combi- 


only of a mark or ſign of the thing ſignified : the fire 
that forewarns me of it; the noiſe I hear is not the 
dies, but the ſign thereof. The Carteſians own ſome- | 


what like this: the action of bodies in our organs, fay | 


mines God to act on the mind, according to the laws | 


ections of the ancient Pyrrhoniſt to the | 


EXOCIONITZ, Exoc1oxiTEs, in Church Antiquity, Tre 


o 


gines, ſays, that the Exocionium was a place encompaled 
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might be taken to the inſtrument, b 


* in paſling ſuch charter was 2 Pe edt 
geſtion. | Up. r 
EXOCATACCELUS, in Antiqu'ty, a general 4 ö 5 
tion, under which were included ſeveral or Ow caſi 
of the church at Conſtantinople ; as, the — Officer Vig 
mus, grand ſacellarius, grand maſter of 8 ce tain 
grand 1ſcevo-phylax or keeper of the veſſels ra * 0 at t 
tophylax, the maſter of the little chapel ul 1 — farc 
8 or ſirſt advocate of the church. e Rau the 
There are many opinions with reſpec twet 
of this term, J. Goar apprehends 2 the moky KC. 
prieſts were called KaJaxctaor, cataceeli, q. d. T0 reco 
low condition; and that their ſuperiors Peak of: the 


were cal 
catacœli, q. d. people out of the number of 3 
i!) 


above them. Upon the whole, howey 

the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who 0 he 2 to 
archal palace, and the apartments of the celle u. 
of the monks in the patriarch's ſervice, were he 5 
low part of the city, which, with regard to the 10 


ſeemed a valley or pit; and that the officers: hon 
tioned had their ſeveral houſes or palaces 8 3 * The 
valley; whence the name ex:ataceli, M. Du-Can : 6 * 
rives the appellation from their being above the feel ; In 
rank of the other clerks, and ſeated at church, & . ſeal 
more honourable places erected for that be © to 
either ſide of the patriarch's throne. | , of | 
The evocatacli were of great authority: in public x. {cri 
ſemblies they had the precedence of biſhops; and in the ** 
patriarchate of Conſtantinople did the office of deacon: ol 
as the cardinals originally did in the church of Rome 501 
Accordingly, in the letter of John IX. to the emperor Thi 
Baſilius Leo, they are called cardinales. | ag 


At firſt they were prieſts; but ſome patriarch of Co 
ſtantinople, whom Codin does not mention, would hae 
them for the future to be no more than deacons. Ti: 
reaſon was, that being prieſts, each of them had their 
ſeveral churches, wherein they were to officiate on all the 
grand feſtival days; fo that it unhappily fell out, the p. 
triarch on the moſt ſolemn days was deſerted by all ti 
chief miniſters. | 1 | 


Arians were firſt called Exocionites ; becauſe, when ei- 
pelled the city by Theodoſius the Great, they reticed in- 
to a place called Exocionium, and there held their i. 
ſemblies. Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches 
of the heretics, excepting that of the Exmzomies, 
The word is derived from EES or EZoxtore, the 
name of the place above-mentioned. Codin, in his Ot- 


with a wall, built and adorned by Conſtantine; and 
that without the circumference of the wall there waz 
column, with a ſtatue of that emperor, whence tle 


place took its name, viz. from ego, without, and iu EXC 
column. | | 4 


OCCETUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus af 
fiſhes, of the order of abdominales in the Linnæan ſyſten, 
and in the Artedian, of the malacopterygious or {alt 
ſinned kind; the characters of which are theſe: the 
branchioſtege membrane contains ten bones, four of 
which are broad, and are covered by the opercula of the 
gills, and all of them are very difficult to be counted, 
The pectoral fins are very long: there is but one fn 0! 
the back, and that is placed toward the lower part of i. 


The exodium, according to Ariſtotle, 


the 
was rehearſed after the chorus had ceafed 1 hs 


The ſcales are large. Artedi and Linnæus enumeraks 
only two ſpecies of this genus. See Tab. Fiſh, No. 4. k 
and art. FLYING-fiſh _ a u 
EXODIARY, EXO DIARIUs, in the Ancient Roman ; EX 
gedy, was a droll, or mime, who appeared on the 8 7 
when the tragedy was ended, and performed _ 1 c 
called the exodium, or concluſion of the ſhew, to d c 
the company. | . 5 d 
EXODIUM, Een, in the Ancient Greek Drama, Wa 
| of the four parts or diviſions of a tragedy. i 
| The word is formed from the Greek, des, 5 5 N 
digreſſion, of ee and eds, way, road. Feſtus, lib. Ve | 
it eæitus. i. wed i 1 


laſt time; ſo that dium with them was 
what the epilogue is with us, as ſeveral people le 
imagined it was. | 
The riedin was ſo much of the piece as 22 s 
cataſtrophe and unravelling of the plot; Fe | 
ſtrophe, &c. in pieces regularly compo 1 ng near 
gan after the laſt ſinging of the chorus, an 3 : 
to our fourth and fifth acts. M. Dacier gore and 
Arete Poetics, chap. 12. See CATAST | 
Hokus. | ; ing; l 
Among the Romans the exodium was a NN 2 the 
was pretty nearly what farces are wt — tage, al 
tragedy was over, Came a pantomime on th 60 
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1 by his grimace, jeſting and buf- 
the — 3 K their minds, and 
Nd away the tears which the tragic ſpectacle had oc- 
wi 
caloned i ſays, the exodium conſiſted of cer- 
Vi inere 5 drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth 
tain 3 'f the fabulæ atellang, and anſwering to our 
at the * another place, the ſame author ſays, that 
1 were a kind of interludes in the intervals be- 
the er 5 acts, partly ſable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, 
tween t ire Ane both for the ſpectators and actors to 
c. to Feth, The paſſage in Livy whence he takes 
"on is lib. vii. dec. 1. Ridicula interia verſibus, que 
the _— inter ſe more antigus jactare cœpit, eaque conſerta 
| 2 lis pot ſſimum atellanis. See alſo Juvenal : 


Trbicus exodio riſum movet atellanæ 
Geftibus Antonoes. | 


recover 


Gon of a ſealt. 


The Hebrew text calls the day Y, which the ſeventy | 
ocular, di, is uſed for the eighth day of the 
ſealt of tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, had a ſpecial view 
to the commemoration of the Exodus, or departure out 
of Egypt, though there is nothing of it expreſſed in 
ipture. | | 
Recor was alſo the name of a ſong ſung at the con- 
cluſion of a meal or feaſt. | a 1 
EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes. 
The word in its original Greek, EE, literally imports 
a poing out, Or journey; and was applied to this book, be- 
cauſe the hiſtory of the Iſraelites paſſage out of Egypt is 
related therein. Beſide this, it contains the ſtory of 
what was tranſacted in Egypt from the death of Joſeph 
to the delivery of the Jews; as well as what paſſed in the 
wilderneſs, and particularly at mount Sinai, to the | 
building of the tabernacle. | | | 
are the initial words of the book; for the ſame reaſon 
they call Geneſis, bergſuh, q. d. in principio, in the be- 


innig. | 


of his office, to do certain things without being applied 
by a branch of ſtatute 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters 
patent, might authoriſe any perſons exerciſing eccle- | 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction to adminiſter an oath, ex officte, 
whereby ſuppoſed offenders were forced to confeſs, ac- 


but this branch relating to this oath is repealed by 17 
Car. I. cap. 11. Re | Es | | 


Ex orFic10 Informations. See INFORMATIONS... 


Fx0D1U u, in the Septuagint, ſignifies the end or conclu- | 


The Hebrews call it veelle ſemoth, q. d. hæc nomina, theſe | 


EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has in virtue | | | 
| EXORCISM, EZopxropaoc, prayers or conjurations wherewith 


cuſe, or elear themſelves of any criminal matter, &c. | 


EXOLICETUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name uſed among 


hare been found in Lybia. The name is probably only 
2 corruption of the hexacontalithos of Pliny and the 


older writers; and this ſeems to have been no other | 


than a name for the opal. 


EXOMIS, of 4, out of, and «por, Powlder, in Antiquity, 2 | 
ſtrait narrow garment through which the ſhoulders ap- 


peared. 
and ſome 


ee and the lower claſſes of people among the Ro- 


LXOMOLOGESIS, EZouonoynorgs 
confeſs, a term little uſed but in ſpeaking of the ancient 


ceremonies of repentance, wh | 
| „ whereof the exomeloge/is, by us 
called conſeſſon, was a part. gefis, by 


Me of the ancients, and particul 


It had ſomething in common with the tunic, 


formed of FZojroanyte, 


nit, cap. 9. arly Tertullian, de 
the whole of repentance. | 
e come was never commanded by the church 
a wg ns, as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charle- 
Mor and the canons of divers councils. . 
in dur Ezoup * Ng, of 7H out, and olkPpdAody navel, 
navel-4y)?, > Beneral name, comprehending all kinds of 
© #15 ves. The firſt are tumours or ſwellings of 


the ſolid 
. parts where CG 
inated from He . of there are three varieties, deno- 


2 of which 6 by collections and gatherings of hu- 
rs 
TY gee humour they are fermed of, as the 


all 4. Aut neumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and vari- 
er 


the writers of the middle ages, to expreſs a ſmall ftone 
which had ſuch a variety of colours that it dazzled, as | 
they ſay, people's eyes in looking at them. It is ſaid to | 


thing with the pallium. It was worn by ſlaves, | 


comprehendin a greater latitude, as 


Phalus, : | veral parts affected, as the enterom- | 
= — wn and entero-epiplomphalus. The ſecond | 


ere are four varieties, diſtinguiſhed | 


\ © third are thoſe compounded of both the 


» Vie, the enterobydromphalus | 
and phalus. 
In 22 under its om. head. ee 
le caſes which Mr. Mery has given an ac- 


t was born alive, but died after four- 


7 
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teen hours ; the timour was vefy large; and on open- 
ing it the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, and inteſtines, were 
found all incloſed in it; yet its aperture at the navel was 
but little more than an inch in diameter. The moſt na- 
tutal conjecture in this caſe, ſeemed that the viſcera had 
been forced out of the body by ſome accident during 
pregnancy, and that the peritoneum, as they enlarged in 
growth, had extended itſelf by degrees to the dimenſions 
of this ſack : but, on a ſtrict enquity, the ſack was found 
to be compoſed of a double membrane; ſo that it could 
not be à production of the peritoneum, which is ſingle, 
but it muſt neceſſarily have been an extenſion of the 
membrahes of the placenta, which, uniting, form the 
umbilical cord; and it was not leſs eaſy to determine 
that the viſcera could not have been forced out of the 
body when at any conſiderable growth, as the aperture 
was ſo ſmall, the liver alone being of fix times its dia- 
meter. It appears, therefore, that in theſe caſes the viſ- 
cera get out while very ſmall, and grow and enlarge in 
their unnatural ſituation. The parent of the inſant being 
aſked if ſhe had received any injury during her preg- 
nancy, could not recollect any; but only obſerved, that 
while young with child, ſhe had been very ſtrongly af- 
fected by the ſight of the entrails of an ox hanging out 
of its belly at a butcher's. Mem. Acad. Par. 1716. See 
HERNIA. 1 | TIS 
EXONEIROSTS, from et, out, and ove:p6;, dream, 4 noc- 
turnal pollution or emiſſion of the ſemen in dreams. 
This, if it happens but rarely, is uſually a ſign only of 
redundant vigour ; but if it happens frequently, is a fign 
of weakneſs of the ſeminal veſſels, which is moſt fre- 
quently the caſe. | : | | 
EXONERATIONE /e2, in Law, a writ that lay for the 
king's ward, to be freed from all fuit to the county- 
court, hundred-court, leet, &c. during the wardſhip. 
F. N. B. 158. | | 


EXON YCHOS, of eg, without, ovvt, and nail, in Botany, a 


name given by ſome of the ancient writers, among whom 
are Dioſcorides and Pliny, to the GROMWELL or litho- 
ſpermum. See CEGonNYCHUs. | TONNE: 
EXOPHTHALMIA, of es, out, and oA, eye, in 
Surgery, is a protuberance of the eye out of its naturat 
poſition. . | SLE 250 


to exorciſe, i. e. drive out devils or demons from perſons 
apprehended to be poſſeſſed, or to preſerve from danger. 
The word is derived from the Greek, :$5puiCzir, aqurare, 
conjurare, to adjure, or conjure. In moſt dictionaries, 
exorciſin and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous ; but, 
in reality, conjuration is only a part of the exorc/m ; and 
the exorciſm the ceremony entire. 'The conjuration is 


properly the formula, where the devil is commanded to 


come forth, ce. 85 e 
Exorciſms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church: their 
prelates, &c. are frequently exorciſing dæmoniacal per- 
ſons. The prieſts make holy water by exorciſing com- 
mon water a certain number of times. In reality, the 


exoreiſm is a part in moſt of their conſecrations. 


truth from the accuſed. | 


and exorciſed for the purpoſe ; and the opinion was, 
that if the petſon was criminal he could not fwallow the 
— ; 


ſaid to be CORSNED. | DP . | 
Linderbroeck gives inſtances of exorcſms with barley- 
bread, and others with cheeſe ; and hence, probably, 
might ariſe that popular imprecation, * May this bread 
« choak me, if i tell a lye.” Sce ORDEaL and JuD1- 
eU Dl... = | : 
EXORCIST, in the Romi/h Church, a prieſt, of tonſured 
clerk who has received the four leſſer orders, one of 
which is that of exorcaff. 
The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate, or to a prieſt 
delegated by a prelate, who actually exorciſes a perſon 
oſſeſſed. | | 
t is a diſpute among divines whether ever the Greeks 
had any ſuch order as that of ex9rc&/t., Fa. Goar, in his 
Notes on the Greek Euchologion, has made it probable 
they had, from ſeveral concurring paſſages in St. Diony- 
fus and St. Ignatius Martyr. 
The ordination of exorci/t5 is performed in the tima of 
' maſs, their principal office being to expel devils. The 
fourth council of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the 
ordination of exorcifts, the biſhop, putting the book of 
exorciſms in their hands, ſhall ſay theſe words:“ Re- 
« ceive it, and keep it in remembrance, and have power 
« to lay hands on energumeni, whether baptiſed or cate- 
« chumens z”” which form ſtill obtains. | 
5 M. Fleury 


Exorciſin had anciently another and farther purpoſe ; be- : 
ing applied by way of trial or purgation to extort the 


Tue exorciſm; in this ſenſe, was d ſort of bread conjured 


This, it ſeems, was a frequent practice in the time of 
our Edward III. and the bread thus exorcifed was 
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NI. Fleury mentions certain people among the Jews who 


\ exorcifts. See Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
EXORDIUM, in 


The word is formed from the Latin, ardiri, to begin, by a 
metaphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid, ordiri 


Wax. | 


. prelude, and proem. 52 RO 
Cicero defines axordium, a part of an oration, whereby 
the minds of the audience are duly prepared for what 
remains to be ſaid. The exordium is a part of principal 
importance, and is to be laboured with extraordinary 


Exordiums are of two kinds; either juſt and formal, or 
vehement and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience is pre- 
pared and conducted by due and eaſy ſteps; in the ſe- 
- cond, the orator, as if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſ- 


diums are the moſt ſuitable on occaſions of extraordinary 
joy, indignation, or the like; though we have inſtances] 
of panegyrics of the greateſt orators, begun abruptly, 
Without any ſuch occaſions. Such is that of Gorgias, 
Who began his eloge of the city and people of Elis with 
xs, wont evSeruer, Elis beata civitas. Abrupt, haſty, 
| exordiums, were more to the taſte and manner of the | 
- Greeks than of the Latins. The objects which the orators 
- ſhould have in view in this part of his diſcourſe are to 
gain the good opinion of his hearers, to ſecure their at- 


| ſubject; and therefore, the requiſites in an exo drum 
are, 1. Propriety, whereby the rium appears eaſy and 
natural, becomes of a-piece with the whole diſcourſe, | 
and matches it, as a part does the whole; ſo that it 
could not be accommodated to any other, or, perhaps, 


fective in this point; their exordiums had frequently no- 
thing in common with the ſubject. | 
2. Modeſiy, or an ingenious baſhfulneſs, which recom- 
mends the. orator exceedingly to the favour of his audi- 


taboo & nobile bellum. 5 | | | 
3. Brevity, not amplified or ſwelled with a detail of cir- 
cumſtances, or a long circuit of words; and in this re- 
ſpect it ſhould be accommodated. to the length of the dil- | 

. courſe. PE | 1 
4. The ſtyle of the exordium ſhould be juſt, eaſy, and 


_ pleaſant. NG facetiouſly compares a faulty ex- | 


EXORMISTOS, in /chthyelogy, a name given by ſome of 


EXOS piſcis, in Ichihyolagy, a name given by Geſner and 


EXOSTOSIS, from et, out, and og toe, a bone, in Anatomy, 


E X O 


travelled round the country, making profeſſion of driv- 
ing out devils by invocations, which, they pretended, 
had been taught them by Solomon: theſe were alſo called 


Origen. Tract. xxxv. in Matt. 35. 63. 
Oratory, the preamble, or beginning of 


a diſcourſe or ſpeech, ſerving to prepare the audience, 
and introduce the matter in hand. 


telam, to begin or warp a web by diſpoſing and ordering the 
threads in a certain manner for the future work. See 


The exordium, on other occaſions, is called the prolegue, 


care; whence Tully calls it aiffcillima pars orationis. 


fon, breaks out upon his audience at once. Such is 


- that exordium.of Iſaiah; Hear, Oh heavens ] and give ear, | 
Ob earth Or that of Cicero againſt Catiline : Quouſque 


tandem abutere patientia noſtra, Catilina? Abrupt exor- 


tention, and to give them ſome general notion of his 


| 
. 
a contrary occaſion. The ancient orators were very de- 


ence. This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus 


ſpeaks, and who began his poem Fortunam Priami can- 


ordium to a ſcarred face, which is preſently diſcerned, 
and very diſagreeable. Thus Cicero, Veſtibula, adituſgue 
ad cauſam facias illuſtres. Et | 

The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration ; 


though anciently, in the Areopagus, Julius Pollux tells | 


us they ſpoke: without any exordium, and paſſions, and 
any peroration or epilogue. The like is ſaid to have 
been done by Xenophon, who began thus: Darius & 
Pariſatis duos habuere fillos. + | 


the old writers to that ſpecies of the petromyzon which 


other authors call the dampetra fluviatilis, and we in Eng- | 
- liſh the lampern. This is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the | 


name of the petromyzon, with only one ſeries of ſmall 
teeth in the verge of the mouth, and ſome large ones 
below. Sce MusTELa, LAMPETRA,. and PETRO- 
MVZ ON. | | 


Rondeletius to the fiſh which we call the buſo or ichthye- | 
collis piſcis, from the drug called ichthyocolla, or iſingiaſs, 
being procured from it. It is properly a ſpecies of the 
accipenſer, and is diſtinguiſhed from the common 
STURGEON by its having no tubercles. See Acci- 
PENSER. 


is properly an acute eminence or excreſcence, puſhing 


EXOTIC, EZw71x0c, a term properly ſignifying foreign, at 


|ExoTIC, is chiefly applied to plants which are natives df 


. | Fuit enim in L. Craſſo pudor quidnam, qui non modo non | 
obeſſet ejus orationi, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione pro- 
 deſſet, The ſame Tully owns of himſelf, that at the 
beginning of his oration every limb trembled, and his 
whole mind was in a flutter. The vain-glory of that au- 

thor ſhould be carefully avoided, of whom Horace | 


on. On the other hand, when this 


EXOSTRA, in the Ancient Theatre, a 


EXOTERI 


Brachmans of India. 


giſtrates, and probably introduced this diſtinQion with 


informs us, 


vented the fables of their gods and heroes, and the other 


cecal natural and moral truths; but whatever was th 


The generality of exotics, of exotic plants, do not tte 


ſpring of the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may k 


preternaturally above the bone, but creating ſometimes 


E X O 


no diſturbance, pain, or deformity, and 
with a caries or ſpina ventoſa. When de 
is always beſt to let it alone; for the auen wha 
often proves much*worſe than the diſeaſe . © UW re j 
the bone bare, a caries, or other inconveviews. . 5 wy 
; Toy 0 
pain or deformity, or impedes any a A gn oecaſ 
other miſchief, it may be remedied by . by PLOdues 
protuberant part of the bone in the ſame ing off ch 
caſes of the SPINA ventoſa. e manner ach 


p mel 


F Caſe, i 


Place Where fuck 


parts of the play were recited as were ſuppoſed to h 
0 


acted privately in the houſe, 


Exos TRA, was likewiſe the na ** 

5 me of a warlike eng; 

in the ſieges of towns. © engine uſe - 
[Ui 


: ** ES OT ERIC, are terms 
and inter nal, and applied to the double dag 

ancient ohiloſophers : the one was dan ng of the 
the other ſecret, or eſoteric. The firſt was irs 
they openly profeſſed and taught to the world; 0 nk 
ter was contined to a ſmall number of choſen dif _ 
This method was derived originally from the E eie, 
who, according to the united teſtimony of 1 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, &c. had 1 
fold philoſophy, one ſecret and ſacred, another = 
and common. The ſame practice alſo obtained B d 
the Perſian Magi, the Druids of the Gauls, wi 
Brachr Indi The Egyptian prieſts, wit hon 
it originated, ſuſtained the character of Judges and m 


denoting Cxturig 


a view :c he public welfare, and to ſerve the purpoſe 
of legiſlation and government. Clement of Alexandra 

7 that they communicated their myſteries prin 
cipally to thoſe who were concerned in the adminiſtra 
tion of the ſtate; and Plutarch confirms the fame 6. 
clar tion. However, others have ſuppoſed that they in. 


external ceremonies of their religion, to diſguiſe and con. 


motive of their practice, it was certainly applied to p. 
litical purpoſes. 27 es 3 


extraneous, i. e. brought from a remote or ſtrange county, 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbara 
terms or words, &c. © 175 | 
The word is derived from the Greek, eto, «ol, mn, 
without, on the outſide. | 


foreign countries, particularly thoſe brought from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and which do not naturally gur 
in Europe. | | 1 


in England without ſome peculiar care and cultur; 
they require the warmth of their own climates; when 
the uſe of hot-beds, glaſs-frames, green-houſes, & 
See GrREEN-houſe, and STOVE. Hs 
In ſending plants from one country to another, grit 
cautions are neceſſary, The plants ſent from a hotter 
country to a colder ſhould be always put on board in tix 


advancing as they approach the colder climates; anda 45 
the contrary, thoſe which are ſent from a colder couuiſ make 
to a hotter thould be ſent in the beginning of winter. exch 
The beſt way of packing up plants for a voyage. if the 50 
be ſych as will not bear keeping out of the earth, 88 \Þp 
have boxes with handles, filling them with earth, and man 
- planting the roots as cloſe together as may be; the plans whi 
ſhould be ſet in theſe boxes three weeks before a ive 
to be put on board; and in good weather they ſhould 527 
ſet upon the deck, and in bad removed or covered wi Nb 
+ tarpaulin, - | 5. | by 
If they are going from a hotter country to 2 colder 01% by: 
they muſt have very little moiſture ; if, on the contra \pp 
they are going from a colder to a warmer, they any 
allowed water more largely; and being ſhaded from the 
heat of the ſun, they will come ſaſe. 1 fad 
Many plants, however, will live out of the cart 4 08 min 
while; as the ſedums, cuphorbiums, ficoides 10 ic lon 
ſucculent ones. 'Theſe need no other care v . pla 
ing them up with moſs in a cloſe box; and t 8 n ln and 
be a little hay put between them, to prone” ed ite . 
wounding or bruiſing one another, and holes 755 i ur 
boxes to keep them from heating and putre r 4 Dec 
this manner they will come ſafe from 2 voyage ch 
three, or even four or five months. | come ma 0 
Several trees alſo will come ſafely in the 1 gor 4 
taking them up at a ſeaſon when the) * this for ae q| 
ing, and packing them up with moſs. ; 15 


oranges, olives, capers, jaſmines, 
Theſe, and many others, are annual 276 

from Italy; and though they are three * way of 
the paſlage, ſeldom miſcarry. And the ve" 
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WbANSION, in Metaphyſics, expreſſes the idea we have 


waiapernors to bring his body before the barons of the 
cachequer at a certain day, and to warn the lord to ap-- 


NPECTANCY, 


| by 2 called a RE VERSION. 


EXP 


. e in their natural huſks, in a bag, or pack- 
ing over fe urd-hell keeping them dry, and out of the | 
edupm n. Miller. | 
way Of w_ 4 Kſcourle in the Philoſoph. Tranſ. on 
Jr. dane th j. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred 
lui. Pie from time to time, by infection, 


t brought, | | 
nt n eben uch according to this author, 
from other countries. : 


; ich is properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, 
Hf en * The Ale which is an ori- 
where 5 and not known to Europe, or even Aſia 
eta 6 Agde till a ſpice-trade was opened to the re- 
—_ tt of "the Indies, whence it originally came, 
oF it ſtill rages more cruelly than, among us. 
and 55 ing of the guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe 
5 The ns Weſt Indies, and yearly received from 

_ for this, be adds, is a quite different diſeaſe 
E to mina ventris of the ancients, and is ſcarce 
be ken in the mid - land countries, or far in the 
e 
150058 fl. in Church Hiftory, a kind of Arian here- 
who maintained that the Son of God was made 
' ok nothing: i. e. Ex Tov 8% 57%, ſuppoſed by Go- 
hofred to be the ſame with the EXo0CIONITZ 3 but this 
nion is contradicted by the authority of 'Theodoret. 
of laſting, or preſerving diſtance, i. e. of diftance, all the 
its whereof exiſt together. 5 g | 
xraxstox, in Phyſics, is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of a body; whether from any external 
cauſe 3s the cauſe of rarefaction, or from an internal 
cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally expand by heat 
derond their dimenſions when cold, whence their ſpecific 
eravities are different at the different ſeaſons of the year. 


Air comprefſed or condenſed, as ſoon as the"Fmpreſling 


ar condenſing force is removed, expands itſelf by its | 


elaſtic power to its former dimenſions. | 3 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands it- 
felf by one twenty-lixth part of its bulk, when made to 
boil; but a moderate heat does not induce any ſ:IGble | 
þanſem at all. Mercury, with a very gentle heat, ex- 
pands itſelf one ſeventy-fourth part of its ordinary di- 
menſions. | 8 | 
Spirit of wine, with a heat Teſs than that of boiling wa- 
ter, expanded itfelf by one-twelfth part of its bulk, and 


then began to boil. The moſt ſenſible expan/ion of water | 


b in freezing. Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſt. of Cold, affures us, 
that ice takes up one-twelſth part more ſpace than water. 
Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtrom. p. 407, proves, that a 
globe of our air, of an inch diameter, if it were te- 
moved to the diſtance of a ſemidiameter of the earth, 


would expand itſelf ſo as to fill all the planetary region 
25 far as, nay, far beyond the ſphere of Saturn. See AlR. 


Solid bodies, as well as fluid, eaſily expand with heat. See 
HEAT, PENDULUM, and PYROMETER. _ 5 
IAN SUM Foliaceum. See FOLIACEUM. 5 

PARTE, i. e. party, or of one part. A commiſſion ex 
parte is that taken out and executed by one part only: 


Couuissiox. | | 8 
XL PARTE TALIS, in Law, a writ that lies for a bailiff 
or receiver, who, having auditors aſſigned to take his 


b caſt into priſon, The courſe in this caſe is to ſue this 
vrit out of chancery, directed to the ſheriff, to take four 


pear at the ſame time. F. N. B. 10. 
po- Ar- 8 7 he s s ys | ws 
WECTANT Fee, in Law, where lands are given to a 
nan and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies; in 


"ch ſenſe it differs from fee ſinple, where lands are | 
and his wife in frank marriage, to hold | 


»Ven to a man 
to them and their heirs. 


0 3 
act of the parties, called a REMAIN DER; the other 


5 8 5 ION, in the Docirine of Chances „18 applied to 
tha v1 2 event, and is capable of being reduced to 
de rules of computation. 
peckation, when a 1 
ane value befo 
on is to receiy 
place which 
and fallin 


re that event happens; ſo that if a per- 


d ; N 
inis ef; ma, eb, the expectation of obtaining any 


. | y multiplying the value o 1 
dare ef , Hons 9 eee 
Al. Mn of obtaining 100“. is equal to 4 X 100 or 
equal to 75. probability of obtaining 1000. in this caſe is 
Ho obtainin x 
eta even 


account, cannot obtain of them reaſonable allowance, but | 


eftates in, are of two ſorts z one created 


1 any ſum, e. gr. 100. when an event takes | 
| as an equal PROBABILITY of happening | 
or sl. an 8, tlie value of the expettation is half that ſum | 


| where both parties join it is called a joint commiſſion. See 


Thus, a ſum of money in ex- | 
paricular event happens, has a deter- 


he expedation of a perſon who has three | 


g of any ſum requires the happening of | 


ts that are inde 
* cn 
l. Ne 45 pendent on each other, the 


| 


E X P 
value of the exped7ation of that ſum is ſound by multiply 
ing together the ſeveral probabilities of happening, and 
by multiplying the product by the value ot the ſum ex- 
pected. E. gr. Suppoſe, that in order to obtain go/. two 
events muſt happen, one of which has three chances to 
happen and two to fail, and the other has four chances 
to happen, and five to fail; the value of the expeHation is 
=q7X7 XxX 906 = 35 X.90 = 5X 90 =232 = 24); for 
if the firſt event had actually happened, the value of the ex- 
pectation, opening ſolely on the fecond event, would be 
5 X. go = gol. and therefore the happening of the firſt 
event is the condition of obtaining an expectation worth 
4ol. but the probability of the firſt, happening is 4, and 
the expectatien ſought for is evidently worth 3 x 40 = + 
* g Xx 99 == 24/. The rule will be the ſame if an ex- 
peftation depends on the happening of one event and the 
failing of another; and alſo on the failing of two events; 
and on the happening or failing of any number of events 
that may be affigned. It is here ſuppoſed that the events 
are independent, or that the happening of one neither 
forwards nor obſtructs the happening of the other. But 
if two events are dependent, i. e. if they are ſo connect- 


ed together as that the probability of either's happening 


is altered by the happening of the other, the probability 
of their happening is the product of the probabilit of 
the happening of one of them by the probability which 
the other will have of happening, {when the firſt is con- 
ſidered as having happened ; and the fame rule will ex- 
tend to the happening of any affigned number of events: 
thus, in a heap of thirteen cards of the ſame colour, the 
probability of taking out the ace is 24; and the probabi- 


lity of taking the ace out of another heap of the ſame 


number is 25; and the probability of both theſe in- 
dependent events happening will be 71 x 4+ = x55: 
but the probability of taking the ace firſt out of a ſingle 
heap of thirteen cards is 13; and that of taking the 


deux afterwards is 14; and therefore. the probability of 


both happening is +5 & 11 = 1s. If a perſon has ſe- 


veral expectations on ſeveral ſums, the value of his expec-" 
tation on the whole is the ſum of his expectations on the 
particulars : thus, let one event be ſuch that the proba- 
bility of obtaining any ſum, e. gr. gol. in caſe it hap- 
pens, may be 4; in which caſe the value of the expedta- 
i | Let the probability of another 


tion is 4 X 99 = Fal. | 
event, on which depends a ſecond ſum of gol. be 3, and 


the value of the expe&/ation in this caſe is Z X 90 = 40. 


and the value of the expeZtation on the whole 54 + 40 = 


940. But if a perſon is to receive 900. once for all for the 
happening of one or other of the two forementioned 


events, then, the expectation of the firſt event being worth 
541. as before, yet the expecfation of the ſecond will be 
different; becauſe this depends on the happening of the 
firſt, and takes place only in caſe the firſt happens to fail, 
the probability of which is ; and on the ſuppoſition of 
its having failed the expefation of the ſecond will be go!. 


therefore, + is the meaſure of the probability of obtain- 
ing an expettation worth 40l. and conſequently the expec- 
tation will be worth ; x 40 = 16/. and the value of the 
expectation on the whole will be 54 + 16 = 7ol. Sec 
the farther illuſtration and application of theſe principles 
and rules in De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, edit. 3s 


1776. See GAMING. 


EXPECTATION of Life, in the Doctrine of Life-annuities, 


denotes, according to the moſt obvious ſenſe of the term, 


that particular number of years which a life of a given 


age has an equal chance of enjoying, or the time which 


a perſon of a given age may juſtly expect to continue in 
being. But Mr. Simpſon has ſhewn, that this period 


does not coincide with what the writers on annuities 


call the expeFation of life, except on the ſuppoſition of an 


uniform decreaſe in the probabilities of lifez and Dr. 
Price adds, that even on this ſuppoſition, it does not 


coincide with what is called the pe ation of life, in any 
caſe of joint lives: for two lives of 40 have an even 
chance, according to M. De Moivre's hypotheſis, (ſee 
CoMPLEMENT of liſe) of continuing together only 133 

years. According to that hypotheſis, the probability that 
a life aged 4o will continue 134 years, will be expreſſed 


by 2; and this fraction multiplied by itſelf is the 


probability that two lives of this age ſhall both continue 


134 years; i. e. 70 * 127 * 0505 = nearly , 


which repreſents an even chance: but the expectation of 


two joint lives being (according to the ſame hypothefis) 
always a third of the comman complement, will be in 


this caſe 154 years. Therefore, the expefatton of life, or 


as it may be otherwiſe called, rhe ſhare of hife due to a per- 
ſen, is uſed to ſignify the mean continuance of any given 
ſingle, joint, or ſurviving lives, according to any given 
table 't obſervations; or the number of years, which, 
taking them one with another, they actually enjoy, and 
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ſible exiſtence of ſurvivorſhip. f 
Dr. Price has ſhewn how to deduce the demonſtrations 
of Mr. De Moivre's rules for finding the expectations of lives, 


 PLEMENT of any aſſigned life; then 


for its whole poſſible duration. Thus, 


or 2 2 


5 is the probability that two equal joint lives 


5 * 


will be to that of the youngeſt as 55 86 * 


may be conſidered as ſure of enjoying; ſo that if 46 per- | 
ſons are alive, all 40 years of age, and one be ſuppoſed to 
die every year, according to Mr. De Moivre's e 
till they are all dead in 46 years, half 46 or 23 will be their 
expeftation of life; i. e. the number of years enjoyed by 
them all will be juſt the ſame as if every one of them had 
lived 23 years, and then died; ſo that ſuppoſing no in- 
tereſt of money, there would be no difference in value 
between annuities payable for life to every ſingle perſon 
in ſuch a ſet, and equal annuities payable to another 
equal ſet of perſons of the ſame common age, ſuppoſed 
to be all ſure of living juſt 23 years, and no more. 

In like manner, the third of 46 years, or 15 years 
and 4 months, is the expe&ation of two joint lives both 
40; and this is alſo the expe&ation of the ſurvivor. The 
expectation of life, in this laſt ſenſe of the terms, coincides 
with the ſums of the preſent probabilities, that any given 
ſingle or joint lives ſhall attain to the end of the firft, 
ſecond, third, &c. moments, from this time to the end 
of their poſſible exiſtence ; or (in the caſe of ſurvivor- 
ſhips) with the ſum of the probabilities, that there ſhall 
be a ſurvivor at the end of the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 
moments, from the preſent time to the end of the pol- 
From theſe principles 


which he has omitted : we ſhall here ſubjoin them for the 


information and amuſement of our mathematical readers. | 


Let x ſtand for a moment of time, and n be the com- 
n—xX n— 2x 
3 - 


8 


continuing to the end of the firſt, ſecond, third, c. 


2 * 
moments; and 
| | 7 


„ 


tinuing to the end of x time; therefore, 


be the fluxion of the ſum of the probabilities, or of 
an area repreſenting this ſum, whoſe ordinates are 
n= K* 


| . ** 1 ? | ; = | = 1 5 . 
* — _ is the ſum itſelf for the time x; and this, | 
. n 8 . | 


1 — „ n — * 
_ — 


9 
n 


op 


will continue x time, and — a will be the| 


fluxion of the ſum of the probabilities ; the fluent of 


Ws" | ** x3 | | ' 
which, or x — — + , becomes, when 1 = &, =, 
| 7¹ 329 


or the expectation of two equal joint lives. Again, ſince 


N 


_ ſurvivor of two equal joint lives at the end of time, 


3 = x x will be the ſſuxion of the ſum of the 


5 


n 3 7 


Ex, or the expectation of ſurvivorſhip between two equal 
lives, which appears to be equal to the expectation of their 
joint continuance. The expeclation of two unequal joint lives 


m 
. 4 84 
ment of the oldeſt life, and u the complement of the 


found in the ſame way is 


— 


4 gu 


5 
| | ” | 2 2 62 
From the definition already given of the eæpeclation 77 


life, it follows, that if in a ſociety limited to a fixed num- 


ber of members, a 28th part of its members dies an- 


nually, 28 would appear to be their common expec la- 
en of life at the time they entered; and if it were found 


in any town or diſtrict, where the number of births 
and burials are equal, that a 20th or 3oth part of the 
inhabitants die annually, it would appear that 20 or 


30 was the eæpectation of a child juſt born in that town or | 


diſtrict. | 
Having a table of obſervations, ſhewing the number that 
die annually at all ages out of a given number alive at 


I 


„and axis x. The fluent of this expreſſion, or | 


* is the probability that there will be 2 


— 


„Kc. will be the preſent probabilities of its 


the PROBABILITY of its con-“ 


x will“ 


| when x = n, becomes Zn, the expectation of the aſſigned | 
life, or the ſum of all the probabilities juſt mentioned 


| probabilities ; and the fluent, or — — 2 ok is, when x = 7, 


3 . | 
5% m being the comple- 


_ youngeſt. The whole expeation of ſurvivorſhip is 3 


— 15 and the expeciation of ſurvivorſhip of the oldeſt 


E XP 


thoſe ages, it is eaſy to find the 
lives by the following rule: dinide db. for all 


ing in the table at the age whoſe 3 of al the; 
and at all greater ages, by the = wa un je 
er the living at that age, and Fare f 1 the ty 
the quotient, the remainder wi at unity fn 
quires, | ee he, 
The reaſon of this ſubtraction Put 
conceiving the recruit neveffry wok _ Dh 
every year to be made always at the end ! the wie in 
that the dividend ought to be the meg; al the eu, 
number living at the beginning and nde between 
and therefore it ſhould be taken leſs th oy Of the je | 
living in the table at and above the en the ſum ait 2 
number that die in the year; but as the "Re Of hally 
dividend as unit to the quotient, the ſubt; row v och 
rected will have the ſame effect as then 28 ion here q pro 
minution. This rule may be illuſtrated b. "inet | 
ſum of all the living at 20 and upwards in Th taking 
viding it by 360, the number living at . 8 | 
uotient leſs ha | \ » «10 ty 1 
Kaen f lll. ie ; 
ER | TABLE I. 
Shewing the Probability of the Dutati TS 
deduced by Mr. Simpſon from ——— _ "ok : 
of Mortality in London for ten Years f 1 Atl 
1737. e Ag 
I > |Perfons > ertom Derr. P. 
1% living of fe. iy bt FAM be ben. 
W $M SEED ORD hat bt life, 
011000 [320 [27] 321 | 6 [1 — 
680 133280 315 | 7 = _ : | 
| 21 $47 | 51 [29] 398 7 156| 123 | < 
3 496 | 27 139] 3ot | 7 [57] 117 5 
4 469 | 17 [31] 2904 7580 1125 
5 452 | 12 32 287 | 7 59 107 
6 440 | 10 [33] 280 | 7 60 102 : At 
7 4390 | 8 134] 273] 7 bi 97] | Ag 
8 422 | 735] 266 7 by 92 5 | 
9, 4155 36 259 7 þ3 8] 5 | 
[10] 410 | 5 1 252 | 7 641 82 | 5| 
11 4095 | 5 380 245| 8 %% 17| 5 
12 400 | 5 139 237 8 5% 72 5 
13 395 | 5 149] 229 | 7 67 G7] 5 
14 390 | 5 [41] 222 | 8 580 62] 4 
15 385 | 5 42 214 | 8 59) 58] 4 
16, 380 5 143 206 7 170] 54 4 
17 375 5 144] 799-1 7.171] 50-1.:41 
18 370 | 5 45 192 | 7 j72] 46| 4 
19 365 | 5 146} 185 | 7 730 4263 
20 3600 5 147] 178 | 7174] 39] 31 
211 355 5 [45] 171} 6|7 30 3 
22 350 | $5 149] 165 | 6 76 33] 3 
23] 345 | © [30] 159 | 6177] 3o| 3 
24] 339 | 6 |5-| 1531 6178} 271 2 
251 333 | © [52] 147 | 6 [79] 25 
26| 327 | 6 [53] 141 | 6 
| „„ T IL 25 
Shewing the Expeclationt of Life in London, according 1 
| the preceding Table. wh 
' | _Ape. [Expe&ation. Age. IxpeRtatio”, Ake. * rpectatiol, 
Fx 27.0 28 24.6 55 14.2 
„232,0 29 241. 36 3 | 
3| 34.030 236 | 57 | 134 
4 1.2646 1-20-4238: 188-1 1Þt;; 
36.0 12 227 99. 
5 36.0: 3322.3 50 12-4 
7 4-358. | 34 421-9: 4 
8 | 35.6 | 35 21.5 62 116 
9 35-2: 3 21 034-112 
10 [ 348 | 37 | 20.7 | 64 | 108 
11 34.338 203 65 1055 
121.337. [391-199 | 619 
13 33 4% 190 % 9 
14 32.5 1 41 19.2 68 94 
ic] / 9971- 
Gn. . 
17 | 307 44] 181 |71] 54 
18 30.1 43 17-81-72 SY 
19 295 46 17.4 | 73] 7 
20 | 28.9 |47 | 190 74 195 
21 | 28.3 | 48 | 16-7 | 75 4 
22| 27.7 49 16-3 7 © 
23 29-2: 1/50 þ-.16-0 -:]:77 who 
24 | 26.6 | 51 | 15.0 78 9 
25:1--:264- [52 15.279 53 
26 | 25.6 | 53 | 14-9 8% 5* 
27 | 26.1 [54 | 14:5 


— We 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 
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$91,580 is neareſt to the true number of inhabitants; 
though Dr. Brakenridge, allowing 6 to a houſe, makes 
the number of inhabitaats in London 751,800 : but the 
allowance of 6 to a houſe is certainly too large, as Dr. 
Price has ſhewn in a variety of inſtances from actual 
ſurveys; and he obſerves, that though 5 perſons to a 


EXP 


ſubjoin ſome other tables, calculated by 
* 82 ae of their connection with the ſub- 
il of this article. | 

Proportion of inhabitants annually dying in 


Holy Croſs, 


Pig De (Country Parifht. near London Vienna Berlin houſe may not be much too ſmall an allowance for Lon- 
You jo ene eee don, it is too large for England in general. If the num- 
1 25 "in 45 in 33 [i in 204 i in 193]! in 263 ber of houſes in England and Wales be reckoned a mil- 
jin 451. . 


lion, the number of people will be 34 millions, allowing 


Ages to which half the born live. 43 to a houſe, and 5 millions, allowing 5 to a houſe. 


P4's De [CountTry Pariſh Holy Croſs London | Vienna | Berlin = the year 1690, the number of bouſes, according to 
Vaud in Brandenburg r. Davenant, was 1,319,215; at the Reſtoration it was 
— — 


2-4 


2+ 1 1,230,000 3 in 1759, 986,482; in 1766, 980,692 ; ſo 
| that between the Reſtoration and Revolution the people 
of England increaſed above 300,0co : ſince the year 
1690, they have decreaſed near a million and a half. 
The number of houſes in Ireland in 1754 was 395, 439: 
In 1767, it was 424,046; and allowing 44 to a houle, 
the number of people in Ireland will be 1, 908, 207; and 
if a million and a half are ſuppoſed in Scotland, the num- 
ber of people in Great Britain and Ireland will be about 


8 millions. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances applied 


N 254 | 27 


Proportion of the inhabitants who reach eighty years of 
* . 


Pais De (Country Pariſh 
Vaud {in Brandenburg 
— __———r—nn_n CLI——_— 


1 in 214, in 223 


Holy Croſs London | Vienna Berlin 


in 11 1 in 40ʃʃ in 410 1 in g7 |. 


The probabilities of living one year in 


cording t0 


*— 
2 
— . 


[ 


| 


2 
8 
4 
1 
7 
4 
0 
6 
2 
8 
5 
1 
8 
4 
1 
8 
4 
I 
8 
5 
2 
8 
4 
0 
5 
0 
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Dr. Price has applied his reaſoning on this ſubjeCt to the 
ſolution of a curious queſtion in political arithmetic, or 
to determine the number of inhabitants in any place from 


a table of obſervations, or the bills of MORTALITY for 


that place, on the ſuppoſition that the yearly births and 
burials are equal. For this purpoſe, find by the table 


the expeclation of an infant juſt born; and this, multiplied 


by the number of yearly births, will be the number of 
inhabitants. e e eee 


It appears from Tab. I. that though an infant juſt born in : 
London has not an equal chance (the probability be- 
ing 1888) of living 3 years, his expectation is 20 years. | 


The medium of the yearly births in London for 10 years 


from 1759 to 1768 was 15,710, multiply 15,710 by 20, | 
and the product, viz. 314,200 will be the number of 


inhabitants in London, according to the bills, if the 


_ Fearly burials were no more than equal to the births, or | 
there were no ſupply of inhabitants from the country : | 


but, during the forementioned period, the burials were 


A an average 22,956, and exceeded the chriſtenings | 
73246, which excels pives the annual ſupply from other | 
parts; and if each of theſe have an expettation of 30 years, | 
Or they are all of the age of 18 or 20, when they re- 


Rx to London, multiply 30 by 7,246, and the pro uct, 


531,580 gives the number of inhabitants, ſuppoſing that 


the bills are perfect: but this is certainly not the caſe ; | 


the number both of births and burials is for many ob- 
bus reaſons too ſmall. If the annual defects in births 

and burials we 

2 added to 531,580, and the whole number of 

| eee would be 651,580. If the burials are de- 
ban 01 two-thirds of this number or 4000, and the 

971 tne whole of it, 20 „ 6000 muſt be added to 

n account of the defects in the births; and 

5240 3 of the burials being then only 5246, 30 * 

lhe ws do muſt be added on this account; and 

umder of inhabitants will be 591,580. If the ex- 


ect | on ; . . . * 
r Y 11 in London be diminiſhed to 18 or 17, this 


the who 
hole, from a great variety of gbſervations, that 


i2. 217,380 mult be added to 314,200, and the ſum, or 


re 6000, then 20 Xx 6000 = 129,000 | 


be reduced; and Dr. Price concludes on | 


on as one of the regalia. 


EXPECTORANTS, in Pharmacy, are medicines that pro- 


mote EXPECTORATION. 


As all ſubſtances which promote excretion do not operate 
in the ſame manner, fince ſome renderthe matter moveable 
and diſpoſe it for evacuation ; others open the emuncta- 


95 poke N N Holy Croſ: London] Vienna | Berlin to the Valuation of Annuities, p. 288, &Cc. Simpſon's Se- 
dere dee TBP lect Exerciſes, p. 253, & c. and particularly Dr. Price's. 
Ibinh 44 to 10 34 : . " 6 019346 Obſervations on Revertionary Payments, efl. i. p. 168, 
Age 12160 to! 6 wo _ a * 1166 to 1] 50 tou | Sec. p. 364, &c. 374, &c. or Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. p. 
25 3 8 | 10) to 1 | 96 to 1/45 to 16 to 1 44 to |, 89. See LIF E- annuities, MORTALITY, SURVIVORSHIP. 
A 83tor| 78tor | 55 00 11 to 1036 to 10 32 to EXPECTATIVE, in the Canon Law, a hope founded on a 
| col 49 to 1] gotor | 5oto 124 to 1027 to 10 30 to 1 promiſe of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become 
us 5 25 0 1] 25tor 26 to 118 t 11% to 10 18 to 1] vacant, or a right to the reverſion of the next, See Bk- 
6 70 94 tor] 11tor 16 to 112 to 11 to 10 12t01] NEFICE, | ROE. | 1 
0 800 4to1 6 to 1 | 8 to 1 7 to il 7 to 1 7tl|ExpECTATIVE canons. See Canon. 
6 Ss . : EXPECTATIVE graces, Gratiz EXPECTATIVE, called alſo 
: Eapeltations of life. e eee 2 "hn by the popes or 
„% Tall Tos ] . 17 ings for future benefices. The biſhops were exceeding- 
: | Vaud in 8 1 Son London] Vienna ang ly mortified with them, becauſe they encroached 2 
5 At birth 37 y 322 years 33zyears| 18 y“ 16415 18 5 | their privileges; beſides, that ſuch expectatives are odious, 
5 Age 12 44% | 44 | 434 332 355 | 35z as they induce people to with for the death of others. 
5 e e 11 a 27579 | The uſe of expeclatives is very ancient, though it was 
; 30 314 | 31g 7 245 I 23% 25% 257 not near ſo frequent in the firſt ages as aſterwards. Ori- 
5 35| 273 28 . 850 | a, _ ginally they were no more than ſimple requeſts made on 
5 4⁰ 1 : RR 171 | #4 175 181 the part of kings or popes, which the biſhops conſented 
x5] - 45 I 12 435 1 . with the more willingneſs, as they only preſented to 
5 | 5 105 bf Fas 2142] 13% [14 - them perſons fit to ſerve the church : but the frequent 
4 5 12 fi Jad] % 124 exerciſe of this privilege made it at length be deemed a 
4 650 97 91 [irs [| not] 94 [10 matter of obligation and neceſſity. 
4 70 77 . + 88 The council of Trent annulled all expeFatives ; but tbe 
4 299} I 9 8 „„ canons relating thereto were never admitted in France, 
4 80 4% $&. 44: 1-$-4 $4-.1--9 where the right of conferring expe#ative graces is looked 
3 | | 
J I 
3 
3 
3 
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ries, that it may be ſeparated from the juices; and others 


ſtimulate the veſſels and ducts to an excretory motion; 
ſo expedtorants operate in the ſame variety of ways; 


for if the humour ſecreted be thin and acrid; and the 


pores of the glands from which it is to be thrown be too 
much conſtricted, theſe medicines are to be given to pro- 


mote expectoration, which relax ſoften and widen the 
paſſages, obtund the acrimony of the humours, and co- 
agulate the too thin and fluid parts of them. To this 


. purpoſe hquorice-root, ſpermaceti, ſaffron, mallows, red 
_ Poppies, oil of almonds, and the ſtyrax pill, may be 
given; but when a large quantity of thick and viſeid 


matter is lodged in the bronchia of the lungs, and im- 
pedes reſpiration, then ſome ſtimulus to reſpiration be- 


comes neceſſary, and expectoration muſt be aſſiſted by 


ſubſtances which can reſolve the tough and viſcid matter. 


For this 2 05 decoctions of ſcabious and the other 


pectoral herbs, with the terra foliata tartari, ſolutions 
of crab's eyes, and antimoniated nitre, are very proper. 


The nervous coats of the bronchia are alſo ſtimulated to 
an excretory motion by a certain acrid, ſubtle, and oleous 
principle, found in gum ammoniac and benjamin, and 


the like ſtimulating gums. 3 | 
The roots of elecampane, and florentine orris al, and 
all the preparations of ſulphur, ſerve excellently to this 
purpoſe z and where a yet ſtronger ſtimulus is required, 
as in a pituitous aſthma, oxymel of ſquills, and the ſpi- 
ritus aſthmaticus, which is prepared with gum ammoni— 
acum and cryſtals of copper, are found remedies of very 
great power. Great caution is neceſſary in the exhibition 
of eapectorants, and the ptactitioner who gives the com- 
mon medicines, known by that name at random, and 
without informing himſelf thoroughly of the nature of 
the caſe, is likely to do great miſchief inſtead of good by 
them. In coughs of the moiſt and chronical kind, as 
alſo in a pituitous aſthma, in which large quantities of 

phlegm 


— — — —  — 


phlegm fal! into the bronchia of the lungs, ſweet ſub- 
ſtances, linCtuſes, and oily medicines, weaken the ſto- 


mach, whoſe ſtrength and tone are already too much 


impaired, diminiſh the appetne, digeſtion, and chyli- 
faction, and not only promote the generation of more re- 
crementitious matter, and the increaſe of the diſeaſe, 
but alſo diſpoſe the patient to a cachexy, or to oedematous 


; tumours, or a dropſy. In theſe cates, it is therefore | 


much more proper to uſe balfamic pectorals, and ſuch as 
are grateful to the ſtomach. Hofm. Med. Ration. Sylt. 
Hxpeclorants ought to be cautiouſly uſed in a phthiſis, in 
ſpittings of blood, and in dry coughs, difficulties of 
breathing, and violent pains in the breaſt, which rather 
ariſe from a congeſtion of blood than from matter to be 
expectorated; and eapeclorants, whether of the ſoftening 
or of the ſtimulating kind, muſt certainly add to the 
congeſtion of the blood and humours, rather than to the 
relief of the patient. 


In pleuriſies and peripneumonies, expectorants are to 
be very cautiouſly uſed in the beginning, leſt by their 
means the inflammatory ſtagnation of the blood ſhould 


be increaſed : but when theſe diforders are upon the de- 
cline, and the greater part of the inflammatory matter 1s 


diſcuſſed, then they are very properly and commodiouſſy 


uſed to draw the viſcid and concocted matter out of the 
pulmonary canals. _ | | 

EXPECTORATION, of ex, out, and pectin, breaſi, the 
act of evacuating or bringing up phlegm or other matters 
out of the trachea, lungs, &c. by coughing, hawking, 
fpitting, &c. See Cou H. | 
 #*xpeoration eaſes the lungs of the viſcid or putrid mat- 
ters which obſtruct their veſſels, and ſtraiten the 

- breaſt. : 5 


EXPEDITATION, in the Forefl-laws, ſignifies a cutting | 
out the ball's of a dog's fore-feet for the preſervation of | 


the king's game. 


Every one that keeps any great dog, not expeditated, for- 
feits three ſhillings and four-pence to the king. In maſ- | 


tiffs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to 
be cut to the ſkin. Inſtit. part iv. p. 308 MNulles Domi- 


nicos canes abbatis & monarchorum expeditari cogat. Chart. 


Hen. HI. Et fon quieti de eſpeditamentis canum. Bx. Mag. 
Rot. Pip. de ann. 9. Ed. II. | 


This expeditation was to be performed once in every three | 
years, and was done to every man's dog who lived near | 


the foreſt, and even the dogs of the forefters themſelves. 


EXPEDITION, the march of an army to fome diftant | 


place, with a view of hoſtilities. 


Such were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and 


ol Bacchus and Alexander from the Indies. | 


Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land were called | 


 CROISADES, | | 
EXPENC ES, in Book-eeping. See Book of expences. 


: EXPEN DTTORS, in Lau, are the perſons appointed by | 


commiſhoners of ſewers, to pay, diſburſe, or expend the 


money collected by the tax for the repairs of fewetrs, &c. | - 
when paid into their hands by the collectors on the repa- | 
_ rations, amendments, and reformations ordered by the | 
commiſſioners; for which they are to render accounts |. 


when required for that purpoſe. ; = 
'Theſe olhcers are mentioned in the ſtatute 37 H. VIII. 
Cap. 11. and other ſtatutes. The ſteward who ſuperviſes 


the repair of the banks and water-courſes in Romney- | 


Ml/⸗arſh, is likewiſe called the expenattor. | 
_ EXPENSIS militum levandi;, was a writ anciently 


parliament, 
PI V E. 5 | 
Exrrisis militum 


Sce PaRLIAMEN T, and REPRESENTA- 


for knights of the ſhire upon thoſe that hold lands in 
ancient emeſne. Reg. Orig. 261. 
EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 


without any teacher. 


Erber ience conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen or 


read, which the judgment has 
i: ſelf a rule or method. | 1 
Authors make three kinds of experience : the ſirſt is the 
ſimple uſes of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive 


reflected on, to form for 


the phenomena of natural things, without any direct at- 


_ tention thereto, or making any application thereof. 

The fecond is, when we premeditatedly and defignedly 
make trials of various things, or obſerve thoſe done by 
others, attending cloſely to all effects and circumſtances, 
The third is that preceded by a forcknowledge, or at leaſt 
an apprehenſion of the creut, and determines whether 
the apprehenſion were true or falſe z which two latter 
ae eſpecially the third, are of great ſervice in philo- 
OP. 

EX PERIMENT, in Philoſophy, a trial of the effeCt or re- 
ſult of certain applications and motions of natural bodies. 
in order to diſcover ſomething of the laws and relations 

2 


| | directed i 
to the ſheriff, for levying allowance for the knights of | 


non levandis, &c. in Law, an ancient | 
writ to prohibit the ſheriff from levying any allowance 


32 
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they diſtinguiſh two things in every exp 


EXPERIMENTAL Philoſophy, by the Greeks called ths 


on the contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſerrs- 
Lord Bacon firft paved the way for the new philoſophy, 


by ſetting on foot the making of experiments, 
has been proſecuted with laudable emulation by the Acz- 


ſubtlety of fenſe. | 


_ diſtorting their experiments and obſervations to fayour 


all; M. Hartſocker, in his Recueil de pluſieurs Pieces 
de Phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they who employ 
| themſelves in the making of experiments are not properly 


_ courfe on Plato, at the head of his tranflation of the 
works of that philoſopher, 


EXPERIMENTUM Crucrs, denotes 


EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhes 4 
judged to a man's crimes, and thus paying 015 
charging the debt or guilt; and it 15 


EXP 


thereof, or to aſcertain ſome phenomenon. .: 
'Fhe ſchoolmen define experiment, a com alle its 
ral things before obſerved by the ſenſes ry ro of fer 
the memory in ſome one ſimilar convenient 1 In 
The nature of experiment, therefore, accor milance, 
conſiſts in comparing ſeveral things by o 


uſe, 
oe 


m 
ne act; Whence 


. 7 5 erimen 
material, viz. the ſeveral ideas remembered. f | 


or mal, viz. the comparing of theſe ideas in i. ©. 
This will be illuſtrated by _ example: 3 =P mind, 
a quantity of rhubarb to ten fever] n reg 
members each of them. Now, coming aftery and re. 
compare the ſeveral remembrances together 3 
the effect of the exhibition of rhubarb to be he nan 
all, viz. a purging ; this is an experiment of bub, 
The making of experiments is grown into a king of fo 
art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of pie = 
the denomination of courſes of exterinental 15 r 
Sturmius has made a curious collection of the 10 9 
diſcoveries and experiments of the laſt age, un rl 
of collegium experimentale. Dr. Defaguliers has ry no 
liſhed a comprehenſive and uſeful courſe of a 
philoſophy. The chemiſts chooſe to call their ex wy 
ments, by way of diſtinction or eminence, proc 92 5 
rations. | 7 | 


C one 


epi, or eh is that which proceeds on experi. 
ments, or which deduces the laws of Nature, and the 
properties or powers of bodies, and their actions upon 
— other, from ſenſible experiments and obſervations 
Experiments ate of the utmoſt importance in philoſy by: 
and the great advantages the modern phyſics have Note 
the ancient, is chiefly owing to this; that we have 4 preat 
many more experiments, and that we make more uſe f 
the experiments we have. 1 „ 
Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with thecauſe 
of things, and argue to the effects and phenomena; ours, 


tions alone. 


is method 


demy del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy 
at Paris; and by Mr. Boyle, Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
many others. N VVV 

In effect, experiments, within the laſt century, are come 
into ſuch a vogue that nothing will paſs in philoſophy 
but what is founded on, or confirmed by, experiment; ſo 
that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experimental, 
Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly fay to the 
contrary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental 
way as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeak- 
ing of the advantages of the «.7:1pa ; and as to Ariltotle, 
his Hiſtory of Animals may bear witneſs for him. De- 
mocritus's great buſineſs was to make experiments; and 
even Epicurus himſelf owes part of his glory to the ſame 
cauſe. Plato calls it, in reſpect to its ſubject, everrdyray 
Yet there are fome, even among the learned, who con- 
ceive of experiments in a different manner. Dr. Kell al 
lows, that philoſophy has received very conſiderable 2d. 
vantages from the makers of experiments; but he com. 
plains of their diſingenuity, in too often wreſting and 


fome darling theories they had efpouſed : but this is not 


philtofophers, but, as it were, the labourers or operator 
of philoſophers, who work under them, and for 2 
furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems an 
hypothefes upon. | 185 5 
The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of bis 0 
deals ſtill more ſeverely with 
the makers of experiments. He breaks out with 2 _ | 
indignation at a tribe of idly curious people, ww . 
employ conſiſts in making experiments on the = 1 
the air, the equitibrium of fluids, the loadftone, 5 4 
et arrogate to themſelves the noble title of philoſop _ 
Bee PRILOoSO HT and PHysICs. See alſo ANALY 
and SYNTHESIS. ck jeadng 0 
deciſire experiment; thus called, either, brews oo 
croſs or direction- poſt, placed in the meeting ®. 0 de 
roads, it guides and directs men to the true 127 85 
of the nature of the thing they are enquiring * 71 
as it is a kind of torture, whereby the nature ol " 
thing is, as it were, extorted by violence. FI 
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 EXPLICATIVE Propefttion, in Logic. See ContrL Ex pro- 


=o only to be learnt by deductions and conſequences. | 
The 2 had not all an explicite knowledge of Jeſus | Er 
When the exponent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt de- 
gree, then the quantity is an exponential of the ſecond degree. 
Thus, 27 is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the 


Phyſics, the act of a thing which drives another away | 


| ocured for the ſins of the penitent by the 
to the pron bl death of, Chrilt. 


The Romaniſts 


yt . . ; 
mann alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to the 
Exif lore his mercy and forgiveneſs. | 


E XP 


a cube, 3; the ſquare being a power of the ſecond de- 


gree 3 the cube, of a third, &c. 


E xponents are commonly written above, and ſomewhat 


towards the right-hand of the number or quantity whoſe 
power they expreſs, Thus, 35, 45, ſigniſies the fifth. 
power of 3, and of a. See POWER. 


Deity, way zaft of, among the Jews, called by our | Exponent is alſo uf2d in Arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe 


Lipid fte, ny of atonement, was held on the tenth day 
Ter ar de euch month of the Jewiſh year, an- 
of Tilen to part of our September and October. It was 
2 F y God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. On | 
0 0 the high-prieſt, the figure or type of [cſus Chriſt, 
— 4 into the moſt holy place, and confeſſed his fins ; 
u, alter ſeveral ceremonies, made an atonement for 
of the people to waſh them from their ſins. Lev. chap. 
n der DCAPE-gouee 1 3 Sui 5 

Fxe1aTION, among the Heathens, denoted a purification 
uled for effacing or aboliſhing a crime, averting 00 ca- 
hmity; and on a thouſand other occaſions, as purifying 

and ſacred places, and armies, before 


ind after battle. 8 | 
ſt was practiſed with divers ceremonies : the moſt uſual | 


| tion. f 
enn. were performed for whole cities as well as par- 
ticular perſons. After the young Horatius had been ab- 
ſolved by the people from the murder of his ſiſter, he 
was farther purified by ſeveral expiations preſcribed by the 
laws of the pontifices for involuntary murders. Hali- 


fl. IE V 
SXPILATION, from expils, I rob, in the Civil Law, the | 
a& of withdrawing or diverting ſomething belonging to | 
an inheritance, before any body had declared himſelf | 


heir thereof. 


with index or logarithm.  _ | | 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſion be- 
ing placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſ- 


on, are called the exponents, indices, or logarithms, there- 
of. E. gr. in the two progreiſions, Ws 
Seom. I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 
| Arith. / 34. 0s” 43-0: 08 
o is the exponent, index, or logarithm, of the firſt term 
I; 5 that of the ſixth, 32, &c. | es 
Hence, unity is to the exponent of a power as the lo- 
garithm of the root to the logarithm of its power; conſe- 
quently, the logarithm of the power is had by multiply- 
ing the logarithm of the root by its exponent 3 and the lo- 
garithm of the root is had by dividing the logarithm of 
the power by its exponent. | 


ExpoNENT of a ratio, is the quotient ariſing upon dividing 


the antecedent by the conſequent. 


Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 12, and the ex- 


ponent of the ratio 2 to 3 is 5. See RaTIo. 
Hence, 1. If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent is 


the exponent of the ratio. Thus, e. gr. the exponent of the 


ratio 4 to 1, is 4; and again, the exponent of a ratio is o 
unity as the antecedent to the conſequent. _ „ 
2. Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of a ratio is had 
by dividing a rational number by another rational; the 
exponent of a rational ratio is a rational number. 


This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft; for there could | EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus EXPONENTIALIS, is a 


not properly be a theſt in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by 
any body, or before the inheritance was accepted. 


method of differencing exponential quantities, and of ſum- 


| ming up the differences of exponentials. See CALCULUS. 


For this reaſon the Roman legiſlature introduced the ac- | EXPONENTIAL curve, is that which is defined by an ex- 


tion of expilation for the puniſhment of this crime. 

Beſide this meaning, it was uſed in a more ſpecial man- 

ner, to ſignify a robbery committed by night; whence 
an expilator was looked upon as a greater criminal than a | 
common thief. EO Ew po neg on ol 

The expilators were ſo called from their robbing and ſtrip- 


ATION, in Medicine, that motion in an animal | 
whereby the air inſpired into the lungs 1s expelled or | 
thrown out of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt 
contracted. © | a 5 | 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions or actions of 


the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows: | 


inſpiration, whereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, 
whereby it is driven out again. | 


By the means of this alteration, the circulation of the | 


blood, and the motion of the heart, are maintained. 
EXPIRATION is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end of a 
term of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. __ 
EXPLEES, in Law, the rents or profits of an eſtate, &c. | 
See ESPLEES, . 3 | 


_ poſition, neg | 

EXPLICITE, in the Schools, ſomething clear, diſtinct, 
formal, and unfolded. „„ ; 

The will or intention is ſaid to be explicite when it is 
fully explained in proper terms; and implicite, when it is 


Chriſt, but they had at leaſt an implicite one. 


uch a teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in | 


formal terms; there is no need to have recourſe to ex- 
_ Plications. _ Fs : 


EXPLOSION, from explode, I drive away with noiſe, in 


out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 


The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of 1 | 
| and the expulſion of the hall. tlive, oc the ca. 
quent thereon, | | 


: ce expliſon comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed 
* yo ſuch ſudden actions of bodies as have ſome re- 
; tance to theſe; e. gr. thoſe which ferment with vio- 


nce, immediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a | | | th 8 
EXPORTATION, in Commerce, the act of ſending com- 


crackling ſound. 
EXPOLITION, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we explain 


the ſame thi 2 x : 
order to ſhe 805 i 3 TR phraſes and expreſſions, in 


Expolition was the ſ 
he favourite figure of Bakac. 
EXP Venditioni. See Irren. 
ponent of a 


degree of 
the power, or whi : 
power is to be , ch ſhews how often a given 


down to unity, 


Thus, the 
' kues Exponent Or 1 8 
Vor, II. Ys nu index of a ſquare number is 2; of 


, from expono, I expreſs, in Arithmetic. Ex- | 
power denotes the number which expreiles the | 


divided by its root before it be brought | 


ponential equation. on 5 5 | 
' Exponential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic 


and tranſcendental ones; of the former, becauſe they 


conſiſt of a finite number of terms, though thoſe terms 
themſelves arc indeterminate ; and of the latter, becauſe 
they cannot be algebraically conſtructed, or repreſented 
by an algebraic equation. Thus, @ y = x* is the equa- 
tion of an algebraic curve; y = a is the equation of an 
exponential curve: this equation y =, a* denotes that any 
ordinate y is to a conſtant ordinate aſſumed equal to 1, as 


a conſtant quantity a raiſed to a power whoſe exponent | 
_ expreſſes the ratio of the abſciſs & to the line equal to 1 


is to the line taken for unit or 1, raiſed to the ſame ex- 


ponent. Let 6 repreſent the line = 1, and the equation 


7 4*, (lincey:b f: 4 = 21 7) will become 2 — 
. VVV b 
5 * : 
. „ : 55 
—. Note, y = @* is the equation of the LOGARITH- 
15 5 7 
MIC eürs e. 


ExPONENTIAL equation, is that wherein there is an exponen- 


tial quantity. See EQUATION, &c. 


ExpPoONnENTIAL gruantity, is a power whoſe exponent is an in- 


determinate, or variable quantity. 


Exponential quantities are of ſeveral degrees and orders : 


when the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is 
called an exponential of the firſt, or loweſl degree. 


; « 5 X — 
quantity y is a ſimple flowing quantity; but 27 is an ca- 
ponential quantity of the ſecond degree; becauſe y* is 


* 


an exponential of the firſt degree; ſo, alſo, 27 is an en- 


the ſecond and univerſally, the exponential quantity of 
any degree has for its exponent, the exponential quantity of 
the degree next preceding it. See Bernoulli Oper. tom. 
i. p. 182, &c. | | 


modities out of one country into another. 


Exportation is a part of foreign COMMERCE, diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the appellation alive, or ge art; in oppoſition 
to importation; which is called the paſſive, or buying part. 
It is obſerved as a general maxim, that commerce, when 
active, muſt produce a flow of riches, the balance being 


received in money; whereas, if it be F. treaſures 


will be exhauſted, as the BALANCE of trade muſt con- 
tinually be made good out of the remaining coin. Hence, 
plenty of money in any place implies, that the quantity 


of goods exported far exceeds that of goods imported; 
5 H and 


ö 5 ; g i ; * L | ; 
ponential of the third degree, the exponent y* being one of 
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and wherever money is ſcarce, it may be concluded, that 
greater quantities of goods have been imported than ex- 
orted. See EXCHANGE. | 
"he merchandiſes yearly exported from England are im- 
menſe. 'the principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, 
iron, lead, tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, 
malt-liquors, fiſh, watches, ribbands, &c. 
Wool, fuller's earth, &c. are contraband goods, 1. e. 
they are prohibited to be exported. For the duties of 
exportation, ſee Dor. 
EXPOSING, the act of ſetting a thing to public view. _ 
In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is ſaid to be expoſed 


when it is ſhewn in public, uncovered, on feſtival days, 


and during the time of plenary indulgences. 


ExyosiNG is alſo uſed with a farther latitude; thus, we | 


_ ſay, it is prohibited to expo/e falſe and clipped money. 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious pro- 
ſpect; but it is expoſed to all the four winds. Such a 
city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, is expoſed 
to the inſults of every party of forces. 


ExPosING of children, a barbarous cuſtom practiſed by moſt 


of the ancients, excepting the Thebans, who had an ex- 


preſs law to the contrary, whereby it was made capital | 


to expoſe children, ordaining, at the ſame time, that 
ſuch as were not in a condition to educate them ſhould 
bring them to the magiſtrates, in order to be brought up at 
the public expence. Pott. Archzol. Græc. tom. it. p. 333. 
Among the other Greeks, when a cnild was born, it was 


laid on the ground; and if the father deſigned to educate. 


his child, he immediately took it up; but if he forbore 
to do this, the child was carried away, and expo/ed, 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. Expoſitio. 


The Lacedzmonians, indeed, had a different cuſtom ; | 
for, with them all new-born children were brought be- 


fore certain tryers, who were ſome of the graveſt men 
in their own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 
viewed; and if they were found luſty and well-favoured, 


they gave orders for their education, and allotted a cer- 


tain proportion of land for their maintenance; but if 
weakly, or deformed, they ordered them to be caſt into 


a deep cavern in the earth, near the mountain Taygetus, 
as thinking it neither for the good of the children them 
ſelves, nor for the public intereſt, that defeCtive children | 


ſhould be brought up. 


Many perſons expoſed their children only becauſe they 


were not in a condition toceducate them, having no in- 
_ tention that they ſhould periſh. It was the unhappy fate 
of daughters eſpecially to be thus treated, as requiring 

more charges to educate and ſettle them in the world 
than ſons. | rs 


Ahe parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the chil- | 
_ dren they expo/ed, or any other thing whereby they might | 
afterwards diſcover them, if Providence took care for 


their ſafety. Another deſign, in adorning theſe infants, 


was either to encourage ſuch as found them to nouriſh | 
and educate them, if alive; or to give them human bu- | 


rial, if dead. BEE | 


The places where it was uſual to expoſe children were | 
ſuch as people frequented moſt. This was done in order | 


that they might be found, and taken up by compaſſionate 


perſons who were in circumſtances to be at the expence | 


of their education. With this intention the Egyptians 
and Romans choſe the banks of rivers, and the Greeks 
the highways. | Ek 2 


EXPOSITION, the act of expoſing. See Exposinc. 


_ Exyos1T1ON is likewiſe applied to the interpretation or | 
explication of an author, or paſſage therein. See EXE- 


Ess. 


ExyosITIOn, expoſitio, in Rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed for | 


__ diviſion, See Division; and ſee alſo ExERGas1A. 
ExrOSLMTION, in Gardening. See EXPOSURE. 

_ EXPOSITOR, or ExeposiToRyY, a title which ſome 
writers have given to a leſſer kind of dictionaries or vo- 
cabularies, ſerving to expound or explain the meaning of 


the obſcure or difficult words of a language. 


 PARAPHRASE. NES — 9 
EX POST FAC TO, in Law, denotes ſomething done after 
another thing that was committed before. An eſtate 
granted may be made good by matter ex pot fats, that 
was not ſo . firſt, by election. "CY Mr Pe | 
 EXPOSTULATION, expo/tulatio, in Rhetoric, a complaint 
aaddreſſed to a perſon from whom we have received ſome 
injury. It varies according to circumſtances. | 
- EXPOSURE, or Exeos1T10N, in Gardening, the aſpect or 
ſituation of a garden wall, building, or the like, with 
reſpect to the ſun, wind, &c. | 


There are four regular kinds of expoſures, viz. eaſt, weſt, | 


north, and ſouth; but it muſt be obſerved, that among 
gardeners theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to what 
they do among geographers. 5 | 


The gardeners, in effect, do not give the names eff, | 


4 


_ ſhines leaſt on is the north, or / uihe 


new ſhoots, blow down the fruit, &c. beſide that i has 


till ſun-ſet, is backwarder than an fern one by cight 


in the height of ſummer, therefore can be but of littl: 


For although many ſorts of fruit trees will thrive and pio. 
the ſun to correct their crude juices, and render them 


for fruit intended for baking, &c. in which caſe the fire 
will ripen and render thoſe juices wholeſome which could 
"Hl | not be performed while growing. | 

It is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with COMMENTARY and | 


| after thoſe which were more expoſed to the ſun are Bout; 
and if the ſoil be warm and dry, ſome ſorts of ſummer 


continue longer in eating than if they were ex 


four, is recommended for peaches, pears, grapes 


E X P 


weſt, &e. to the places where the 


whereon he ſhines ; and they confi ſun is, but ty 


in he ſhines, whether as to the wh ner where, for 
of its ſides. 2 ole garden, or * terſ 
If they find, that the ſun at his riſing, and ay: ordt 
firſt half of the day, continues to ſhine on 3 the We 
garden or wall, el call that an eaſter; expo © lice of mer 
wal, &c. and if the fun begin to ſhine later. ha 7 07 ef EXPR 
it is not a proper ea/tern expoſure. er end ſooner, only 
For the ſame reaſon, they call the ws like 
ſhines on in the latter balf of the Fug = the ſun FxPR 
to night; and accordingly, the ſouth, or fathers. hoop ExeR 
1s the place whereon he ſhines from about nin ue exp! 
in the morning tiil night; or which, in the Kh o cock if x 
ſhines longeſt on in che whole day; and Fenerah he 1 iö 


the Part he 


6 womern expoſures ; 
hour ſoever it begin or end, being uſual How 
ven 


o'clock to one 
The eaftern and ſouthern expeſures are, by comm 
ſent of all gardeners, the two principal, and "ag cen. 
ſiderable advantage above the reſt. A weſt 3 
not much amils ; at leaſt, it is better than a gun i 
one, which 15 the worſt of all: cach has its _ 1 
niencies. 5 one 
The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſex, 
of the year, and ending about noon, ſubj NY 


. a ies the trees 
Kc. to the N. E. winds, which wither the leaves 


little benefit of rains, which come moſtly from the wes 
Yet does the reverend Mr. Laurence judge the eaſt be. 
ter than the weſt-wall for all kinds of ſruit; not that 0 
has more hours of ſun, or that there are any been 
virtues in the eaſtern rays, but becauſe the early rays of 
the ſun do ſooner take off the cold chiliy dews of the 
night. 8 | 

M Gentil recommends the ea/tern expoſure as beſt for all 
kinds of peaches 3 adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, gor 
bigger, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte, than in 
any other: but Mr. Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the 
early and middle ſorts; for the backward, he rather 
chooſes a ſouthern, or ſouth-eaft expoſure, which is belt for 
all late fruits, becauſe the influence ofthe ſun is ſtrongeſt, 
and continues longeſt. TS Rey 9 
The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt eleven 


or ten days; but it has this advantage, that it receives 
little damage from the froſts, which melt before the ſun 
comes to ſhine upon the fruit, and fall off like dew, with- 
out doing any prejudice; ſo that it may bear apricots, 
peaches, pears, and plums; but it is incommoded with 
north-weſt winds in the ſpring, as alſo with the autumnal 
winds, which blow down a great quantity of fruit. 

According to Mr. Miller, the beſt aſpect or expoſure for 
walls in England is the point to the eaſtward of the 
ſouth ; becauſe thoſe will enjoy the benefit of the morn- 
ing ſun, and be leſs expoſed to the weſt and ſouth-well 
winds, which are very injurious to fruits in England, 
than thoſe walls which are erected due ſouth ; the next 
beſt expoſure is due ſouth, and the next to that ſouth-eali, J. 
which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt. Other walls, 
however, may be planted with fruit-trees that ſuit their 
ſeveral expoſures. eg 35 

The northern expoſure is the leaſt favourable of anp in 
England, as having very little benefit from the ſun even 


uſe, whatever may have been advanced to the contrary. | 


duce fruit in ſuch poſitions, yet ſuch fruit can be of little 
worth, ſince they are deprived of the kindly warmth of 


well-taſted and wholeſome. It is therefore to little pure 
poſe to plant fruit-trees againſt ſuch walls, except it be 


In ſuch ſituations, morelli cherries for preſerving ” 
be planted, and white and red currants to come ate, 


: expoſure, and wil 
pears will do tolerably well on ſuch an expoſs fr oth 
ſun. But winter pears ſhould by no means be plantedn 
ſuch an aſpect, as has been practiſed by many 1gn0m 
perſons, if we find that the beſt ſouth walls in ſome ” 
years are barely warm enough to ripen them. Wal 
cherries planted againſt walls expoſed to the nort I 
ripen much later in the ſeaſon; and if the ſoil be wa ; 
will be well flavoured, and continue a month later 
others. Miller. 


il 
The ſouthern expoſure, ne ti 


accounted from about m 


plums, | 


EXPRES), 


EXP 


preciſe in formal tertns, or 


888, ſomething that is 


e eular deſign. I told him as much in expre/s 
tre, for _—_— 3 A miſſion expreſs 3 he had expreſs 
me tems; 2 urier was diſpatched expreſi. 


ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, 


the We allo Ws 
of 4 meaning 2 © I. are ſuch as are procured from bodies 
"of 1 1h 2s the oils of olives, almonds, and the 
ler, only V7 t | 
R e OIL. 

1 | n ſpecies. See SPECIES. _ | TH 

1 FxeR on, in Algebra, denotes the value of a quantity 
wa Erne ; 4 repreſented under an algebraic form: thus, 
Hs 4 ö 77 Vi + 6, and 4 and b are known, the value of 
b he is known. See 1 ry, &c. the act of e- 
tbe PRESSION, in Medicine, Cremiffry, Ste. "the 25k of ex 
Ke EX ine or entracting the Juices or oils of plants, fruits, or | 
re faber matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, Or preſſing them | 


ina prels After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, 
; 


their juice mu 


3 in Muſe, denotes the performing of a piece of 


melody, or a ſingle paſſage, with that energy and feeling 


eafons FxpRESSION, in Oratory, denotes the manner of delivering 
trees, ol conveying a man's ideas to another. 5 
$ and FxPRESSION is more particularly uſed for the ELOCUTION, 
It hay dition, and choice of words in a diſcourſe. 8 
wel. {t is not enough a that poet or orator have fine thoughts, 
| bet he muſt likewiſe have a happy expreſſion. Defects in the | 
that it expreſſion ordinarily ariſe from defects in the Imagination : 
Culiar abundance of the beauties of the ancient writers are an- 
ays of nexed either to expreſſions which are peculiar to their lan- 
of the euage 3 or to relations, which, not being ſo familiar to us 
15 to them, do not give us the ſame pleaſure. _ 
for all FxpresS10N, diverſifying of, in Rhetoric, See DIVERSI- 
Slo FYING, ; EA 
ban in Fxpre55ION, in Painting, denotes a natural and lively re- 
to the preſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects in- 
rather tended to be thewn. Ds ; | 
ell for | The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the hu- | 
angelt, man body and all its parts in the action ſuitable to them; 
TD in exhibiting in the face the ſeveral paſſions proper to the 
Eleven fgures, and obſerving the motions they impreſs on the | 
7 eight other external parts. | „„ 'S 
eccives The term expreſſion is ordinarily confounded with that of 
he ſun paſſion ; but they differ in this, that expreſſion is a general | 
„vit. term, implying a repreſentation of an object, agreeably 
cots, to its nature and character, and the uſe or office it is to 
d with have in the work; whereas paſſion, in painting, denotes 
mmi a motion of the body, accompanied with certain diſpo- 
. ſitions or airs of the face, which mark an agitation in 
ure for the ſoul. 8o that every paſſion is an expreſſion, but not | 
of the every expreſſion a paſſion. | | | . 
morn- XPRESSION in painting, laws or rules of. Expreſſion, we | 
h-welt have ſaid, is a repreſentation of things according to their | 
gland, character, and may be conſidered either with reſpect to | 
e next the ſubjeCt in general, or to the paſſions peculiar thereto. 
heat, I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 
walls, I, That all the parts of the compoſition are to be trans- 
it their formed or reduced to the character of the ſubject, ſo 
Ke | that they may conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, 
. rp paſſion, or idea: thus, e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy | 
n even and peace, every thing is to appear calm and agreeable ; | 
f little of war, turbulent and full of targor; de | 
ntrary- 2. In order to this, if any circumſtance occur in hiſtory 
nd py or deſcription that would invert or take from the idea, it | 
of * mult be ſuppreſſed, unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. 
mth 0 3 To this end the hiſtory or fable is to be well ſtudied | 
r them in the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its na- | 
0 ho ure and character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the 
* A imagination, that it may be diffuſed and carried through 
the 1 all the parts of the ſubject, Ay ae, bo Cai 
1 Cou 4 4 liberty is to be taken of chooſing favourable inci- 
110 2 a to 1 95 the expreſſion, provided they 
E ine het bilory e principal image of the ſubject, or 
gone; S ine harmony of the tour enſemble muſt be particularly 
rp” . bn with reſpeCt to the actions and the light 
Sa - og wok: and cuſtoms are to be obſerved, and | 
mor 5 8 made conformable to time, place, and qua- 
me bad f * : 
* wy 7 bs wank mn of time, place, and action, ought 
tn wil the ſame n Q 3 Wat is, nothing ſhould be repreſented in 
May he P. ture but what paſſes at the ſame time, and 
8 II 15 * at the ſame view. 5 
8 of te fu. 8 the particular paſſions and affections 
ine til "US are few 85 ri N are, 1. That the paſſions of 
es, al "Ute reſpect : : e and have almoſt all an im- 
Figation of th. 1 er to ſelf- preſer vation, or the pro- 
RES, © kind; but in men there is ſcope for | 


it be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or 


vhich the poetry or paſſion to be impreſſed upon the 
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greater variety, and accordingly more marks and ers 
preſſions thereof. | 
2. Children, not having the uſe of reaſon, act much 
aſter the manner of brutes, and expreſs the 'motions of 
their paſſions directly, and without fear or diſguiſe. 
3. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by 
the actions of the body, it is in the face they are prin- 
cipally ſhewn, and particularly in the turn of the eye, 
and the motions of the eye-brows. 
4. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the 
one at the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners 
of the mouth, and argues pleaſant motions: the other at 
the point next the noſe, which draws up the middle of 
the mouth, and is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. 
5. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs; each 
of which is either ſimple or mixed and paſſionate.. 
6. Simple joy cauſes a dilation of all the parts; the eye- 
brows riſe in the middle, the eyes half-open, and ſmil- 
Ing, the-pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noſtrils a little 


open, the cheeks full, the corners of. the mouth drawn 


a little upwards, the lips red, the complexion lively, and 
the forehead ſerene. | | 
7. Pallionate joy, proceeding from love, ſhews the fore- 
head ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on 
the ſide the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and 
open, the head inclined towards the object, the air of 
the face ſmiling, and the complexion ruddy. That pro- 
ceeding from deſire ſhews itſelf by the body, the arms 
being extended towards the object in uncertain and un- 
quiet motions. + : 
8. Simple ſadneſs is expreſſed by the body being caſt 
down, the head careleſly hanging aſide, the forehead 
wrinkled, the eye-brows raiſed to the midſt of the fore- 
head, the eyes half ſhut, the mouth a little open, the 
corners downwards, the under-lip pointing and drawn 
back, the noſtrils ſwelled, and drawn downwards. Sad- 
neſs mixed with fear cauſes the parts to contract and pal- 
pitate, the members to tremble and fold up, the viſage 
to be pale and livid, the point of the noſtrils elevated, 
the pupil in the middle of the eye, the mouth opened 
at the ſides, and the under-lip drawn back. In that 
mixed with anger the motions are more violent, the _ 
parts all agitated, the muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild 
and ſparkling, the point of the eye-brows fixed towards 
the noſe, the noſtrils open, the lips big, and preſſed 
don, the corners of the mouth a little open and foam- 
ing, the veins ſwelled, and the hair erect. That with 
deſpair, reſembles the laſt, only it is more exceſſive and 
_ diſordered. | 5 | ban 7 
9. The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our 
| ſentiments and paſhons : the raiſing of the hands con- 
joined towards heaven, expreſſes devotion z wringing the 
hands, grief; throwing them towards heaven, admita- 
tion; fainting and dejected hands, amazement and deſ- 
pair; holding the hands, idleneſs; holding the fingers 
indented, muſing; holding forth the hands together, 
yielding and ſubmiſſion; lifting up the hand and eye to 
heaven, calling God to witneſs; waving the hand from 
us, prohibition ; extending the right hand to any one, 
pity, peace, and ſafety; ſcratching the head, thought- 
fulneſs and care; laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn 
affirmation 3 holding up the thumb, approbation ; lay= | 
ing the fore- finger on the mouth, bidding filence ; giving 
with the finger and thumb, parce dare, or giving ſparing- 
h; and the fore- finger put forth, the reſt contracted, 
ee & dicere, to point at, and ſay; bic eſt, this is 
e. Ku, 


| 10. The ſex of the figure is to be regarded; and man, as 


he is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, is to appear 
in all his actions freer and bolder than women, who are 
to be more reſerved and tender: 1 r 
11. So alſo the age, the different ſtages whereof incline 
to different motions both of body and mind. 3 
12. The condition, or honours, with which a perſon is 
inveſted, render their actions more reſerved, and their 
motions more grave; contrary to the populace, who ob- 
ſerve little conduct or reſtraint, giving themſelves for the 
moſt part up to their paſſions, whence their external 
motions become rude and diforderly, .. . 3 


Laſtly, in fpzrits we mult retrench all thoſe corru tible 


things which ſerve only for the preſervation of lite, as 
veins, arteries, &c. only retaining what may ſerve for 
the form and beauty of the body. In angels, particular- 
ly, as being ſymbolical figures, we are to mark out their 
offices and virtues, without any draught of ſenſual paſ- 
ſions, only appropriating their characters to their func- 
tions of power, aCtivity, and contemplation. 

EXPROBA'TION, EAprobatio, in Rhetoric, is the reproach- 
ing a perſon with ingratitude, and unmindfulneſs of ſome 
particular benefit conferred upon him. 

EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of a 
city, community, or the like. | 


ExPUL510N 
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ExpPULsron is alſo uſed in Medicine, for the act of driving 


out a foreign body with violence from the place it was 


in. 
The uterus has the chief office in the expulſion of the 
foerus : if the expulſion of the foetus happen very ſoon after 
conception, it is called a falſe birth. See Fokrus and 
DELIVERY. | 
EXPURGATION, in Afronomy, is uſed by ſome authors 
for that ſtate or action of the fun, wherein, after having 
been eclipſed and hid by the interpoſition of the moon, 
it begins to appear again. | 
Later aſtronomers call this EMERSION, not expurgation. 
EXQUIMA, in Zoolegy, the name of a ſpecies of monkey 
common on the coaſt of Guinea. 
is of a reddiſh brown, and looks as if it had been ſinged 
or burnt, and reſembles a ruſty iron colour: among this 
there are a number of ſmall white ſpots its belly and 
chin are wholly white, and it has a very beautiful beard 
of a ſnow-white, compoſed of hair of two fingers length, 
and always lying as neatly and regularly as if it were 
combed, When this creature is provoked, it draws back 


its lips, and, ſhewing all its teeth, ſhuts its jaws very 


nimbly, and chatters remarkablv loud. It is very nimble, 

and leaps ſurpriſingly : it feeds on the fruits it finds in 

the woods. Ray. | | 

There is alſo another ſpecies of this creature m Guinea, 

of the ſize of the former, and of a blackiſh brown on the 
reateſt part of the body, but of a bluiſh grey on the 

belly, and the lower half of its tail is of a ſort of tawney 


colour; its mouth and noſe are blue, and its cheeks | 


adorned with a multitude of yellow hairs cluſtered toge- 
ther like thoſe of a goat's beard. Its legs and feet are 
wholly black, it is a ſprightly animal, and ſkips and plays 
like the other. Beſides theſe, there is alſo a third, of the 
| exquima kind, ſmaller than the others, and of a mixt co- 
our of brown, yellow, and grey: this has a long tail, 
a ſmall head, and no beard. | 


EXSIBID ANT ES, in Antiquity, a kind of hifſers, who, in 


the theatre and other public auditories, uſed to make a 
noiſe with their feet, and even ſometimes beat the ſeats 
with battons. „ 


8 | | 
EXSORS Particula. See PARTICULA. 


EXSUCCATIO, a word uſed by ſome Chirurgical IWriters, 


to expreſs an ENCHYMoOs1s, or ſuggillation. 


EXSUFFLA'TION, a ceremony obſerved in baptiſm, by 
which the candidate was ſuppoſed to renounce the devil. | 


See BAPTISM. 


' EXTANT, ſomething that ſtill ſubſiſts, or is in being. 
It is but part of the Hiſtory of Livy, of the writings of | 


Cicero, Cæſar, &c. that are extant, the reſt are loſt. We 


have nothing extant of Socrates, though he wrote a great | 


deal. e FS 
EXTACY, EtZc901;, 2 rapture, or removal of the mind 
out of its natural ſtate and ſituation; or a tranſport, 


whereby a perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the of- 
fice of his ſenſes is ſuſpended. See EnTHusIasm. 


ExXTACY, in Medicine, is conſidered as a diſeaſe, near akin 
to a catalepſy, only differing from it in this, that the 


cataleptic patient has no perception of what paſſes in his 
paroxyſm, nor any remembrance thereof when,it is over; 
whereas the extatic is taken up with a very lively idea or | 


imagination, which he remembers afterwards, 


In an extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres | 


of the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, &c. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS Preſcription. See Paksckir- 


TION. | 


EXTEND, in the Manege. To extend a horſe, is an 68. 
preſſion uſed by ſome to import the ſame with making a | 


horſe go 0 See LARGE. 
See EXTENDING. 


EXTENDENDA Terra. See TERRA. 


EXTENDENTIUM Interior, in Anatomy, a name given by | . e | 
: 5 f Ii d the other hand, it is obſerved by an eminent male 


Spigelius and others to a muſcle of the wriſt, called by 
Albinus, ulnaris externus, and by Winflow and others, 
CUBITALES externus. See ULNARIS extenſor. | 
EXTENDI Facias, in Law, a writ of extent, whereby the 
value of lands is commanded to be made and levied, &c. 
Reg. Orig. as NS | 8 — 
EXTENDING, in a Legal Senſe, ſigniſies the valuing of 

lands and tenements of one bound by ſtatute, &c, and 
who hath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent rate, 
as that by the yearly rent the obligator may in time be 
full 9—— his debt. See EXTENT. 25 
EXTENSION, in Phy/ics, that whereby a thing is conſti- 
tuted long, broad, or thick, &c. or that property 


S of bodies whereby they occupy a certain portion of 


ace. 
ætenſion is uſually deſcribed as conſiſting in the ſituation 


of parts beyond parts; with which fome authors cavil, as 


7 


The hair on its back 


kXSICCATION, formed of ex and ficcus, dry, in Chemiſtry, | 
Ke. the act of drying up or evaporating the moiſture of 


i 


| ſome authors, that the extenſion of 1 body 


queſtion in all ages. It is not ealy to re 


to myſelf in my mind; wherefore, I conclude they ar 
that the extenſions I have in view are no other than my 


one of my ideas into an infinite number of other iden 
that is, that they gre not infinitely diviſible. If by nir. 


idea, I declare I do not know what that is, and fo cant 


K Re : anifel 
tenſion conſiſts of parts infinite in number, 15 8 m—_ 
a contradiction, that every one at firſt ſight zckne 


it is 
| vel propole 
a number of parts equal to any given 91 f * gene 


concerning the diviſibility of magnitude. 
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holding, that we can conceive abſolute 
any relation to parts. 
If a man conſider the diſtance betw 
ſtractedly, and without any regard t . 8%, 
fill that interval, it is- called 9 — * which my 
ſiders the diſtance between the extremes of en he ew 
it is called exter/ton. a ſoliq boch 
Exten/im is frequently confounded w; | 
magnitude; and, for what we can 8 and 
much harm; the thing ſignified by them all e. 
ug t» 
n made h 


be the ſame: unleſs we admit a diſtinctio 

| . n 15 1 
more abſolute, and its quantity and magrirnq, thn 
ſpective, or implying a nearer relation to much., dale k. 
See QUANTITY, MaGntTUDe, Mags, 2 
The infinite divifibility of extenſion has 


exten for vit, 


cen two , 


concile the dv, 
ith the We 
t all extenfonzn 
minima ſenſibilig; 
reaſe or deerexſs 


trine of mathematicians on this head w 
ſome philoſophers. They who hold tha 
magnitude are compounded of a certain 
and that a line, for inſtance, cannot inc 
but by certain indiviſible increments or decremem 

muſt conſiſtently with themſelves affirm, thar all i in 
commenſurable to each other, contrary to the nie 
of Euclid, who demonſtrates, that the diagonal of a f, ; 
is commenſurable to its ſide. But if all lines wr 
poſed of certain indiviſible elements, it is plain 20 | 
thoſe elements muſt be the common meaſure of te; 0 
gonal and the fide. This is a gordian knot which » x 
of the philoſophers have yet thought fit to untie, 1 
Biſhop Berkeley obſerves, that the infinite diviſiilitr ag 
finite extenſion, though it is not expreſly laid down eiter 
as an axiom or theorem in the elements of geometry wo 
is throughout the ſame every where ſuppoſed, 2 
thought to have fo inſeparable and eſſential a connec 
with the principles and demonſtrations in i 
that mathematicians never admit it into doubt 


geometry, 
„ Or male 


the leaſt queſtion of it. And as this notion is the ſowce 


from whence do fpring all thoſe amuſing geometric 
paradoxes, which have ſuch a direct repugnancy to the 
plain common ſenſe of mankind, and are admitted wit 
fo much reluQtance into a mind not yet debauched hy 
learning; fo is it the principal occaſion of all that nic 
and extreme ſubtilty which renders the ſtudy of mate. 
matics fo difficult and tedious. Hence, ſays he, if ne 
can make it appear, that no finite exte»/im contains i- 
numerable parts, or is infinitely diviſible, it follows, thi 
we ſhall at once clear the ſcience of geometry from a gte 
number of difficulties and contradictions which have eit 


been efteemed a reproach to human reaſon, and with 


make the attainment thereof a buſineſs of much leſs time 
and pains than it hitherto hath been. 

Every particular finite extenſin, which may poſſibly he 
the object of our thought, is an idea exiſting only in tie 
mind, and conſequently each part thereof muſt be pe 
ceived. If therefore I cannot perceive innumerable put 
in any finite extenſion that I conſider, it is certain they at 
not contained in it; but it is evident, that I cannot d- 
tinguiſh innumerable parts in any particular line, fur 
face, or ſolid, which I either perceive by ſenſe, or fur 


not contained in it. Nothing can be plainer to me, tin 


ideas; and it is no lefs plain, that I cannot reſolve a 


finite extenſion be meant ſomething diſtinct from a fl! 

| . 2 M4 wth 4 15 
affirm or deny any thing of it. But if the terms w | 
parts, and the like, are taken in any ſenſe coco i 
that is, for ideas; then to ſay a finite quant © 


it to be ſo. New Theory of Viſion, $ 54, 55: Anal, 


r no neceli'f 
tenſion conſis © 


in a 2 magnitude than they can conce 


ber; and this is all that is ſuppoſed in on is tue, la 


en magnitude q 


mite, 
be fixed e. g 


becauſe no given number is ſo grea , 
may be conceived and aſſigned; but : 1 
fore any neceffity for ſuppoſing _ 1 a 
and if ſome may have drawn very abſtru - nouted l 
from ſuch ſuppoſitions, they are ; 


not to be! 


- | ' xions, i 
geometry. See Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Flu | 
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pole that the operation is as yet ineffectual, and the ex- | 
tenfin is to be repeated or continued till the bones are | 
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Reid, a late writer, in his Inquiry into the Human | 
3 the principles of common ſenſe, endeavours to 
Mind, 15 difficulties ſuggeſted by Berkeley, by over- 
obriabe 'h tem of ideas eſtabliſhed by Mr. Locke. 
turning f "S his theory, it is abſurd to deduce from 
According, firſt origin of our notions of external ex- 
. of ſpace, motion, and extenſion, and all the pri- 
new ies of bodies; they have, he ſays, no re- 

Ja to any ſenſation, or to any operation of our | 
=" 1 therefore they cannot be ideas either of ſen- } 
minds of refletionz nor can he conceive how extenſion 

moot image of extenſion can be in an unextended and in- 
Fife ſubje& like the human mind. ., ITY 
engStON of fractured limbs, in Surgery. When the frac- 
ou 4 bones maintain their natural ſituation, the ſurgeon 
has nothing to do but to apply a proper: e ©2 keep 
them in it; but when the fractured parts recede from = 
ther, ſome degree of extenſion 1s neceſſary, which mu 
192 5 be ſuited to the diſtortion of the limb. The 
x 2 8 diſtance there is between the extremities of the 
bled parts of the bone, ſo much the ſhorter will the 
limb become from the natural contractionof the muſcles, | 
and the extenſion muſt be proportionably the greater; but | 
in theſe caſes every thing is tb be done tenderly, and with 


er care. 1, The patient is to be kept very firm and 


—— 


ws. — 


eady; the poſture of the body muſt be in this operation | 


different, according to the different circumſtances of the 
caſe; ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes lying, are the | 
moſt proper. 2. An alliſtant muſt ſupport the limb with 
his hands, both above and below the fractured part. 3. 


The perſon who holds the lower part of the limb muſt ex- 


- tend it ſtrongly and equally, till the fractured bone can 
he replaced; but when the ſurgeon is called at ſome diſ- 
tance of time from the accident, and a tumour and inflam- 
mation are come on, it is beſt in ſach caſe to defer the 
extenſion of the parts till theſe ſymptoms are removed, by 
letting blood, looſening the bowels, giving the patient 
large quantities of aqueous fluids, and preſcribing the 
proper internal remedies for abating inflammations, and 
fomenting the parts with warm diſcutient decoctions. 
Theſe applications will uſually ſucceed ſo well as to take 
down the inflammation in twenty-four hours, in fuch a 
manner, that the exten/ion of the limb may be ſafely at- 
tempted; but when they do not take place ſo ſuddenly, 


they are to be repeated till they have the deſired effect ; | 
and where the common fomentations fail, the following | 


has often very great and happy ſucceſs: take two of three 
handfuls of ſcordium, and boi] them for about a quarter 
of an honr in a pint of water, with fix ounces of recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine; afterwards mix with it an ounce of 
common falt, and;half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and apply this 
to the inflamed fractured limb. To make the proper exten- 
fm of a limb, the ſurgeon muſt, while it is kept at its pro- 
per length by two aſſiſtants, direct it with his hands, ſome- 
times a little one way, ſometimes another, putting it into 
different poſitions, as the nature of the caſe ſhall require, 
till the parts have recovered their natural ſituation. 


This will be known by the remiſſion or abſence of pain, | 
and by obſerving, that the fractured limb is of the ſame | 


length with the ſound one; and if theſe Ggns of ſucceſs 


in the operation are wanting, there is great reaſon to ſup- 


erenly and properly replaced. Heiſter's Surg. p. 108. 
EXTENSOR, in Anatomy, a name common to diverſe 


| muſcles, ſerving to extend or ſtretch out the parts, and | 


particularly the hands and ſeet; ſuch are the _ 
*TENSOR carp ulnaris, called alſo cubitæus internus, a 
aſc, which, coming from the internal protuberance 
ok the humerus, and paſling tendinous under the liga- 
mentum annulare, is inſerted into the upper part of the 
bone of the metacarpium, which anſwers to the little 


"ger: this, and the ulnaris flexor moving together, | 


r hand ſidewiſe towards the ulna. Sce Tab. 
an ya fg. 1. n. 38. and fg. 6. n. 18. 
| Thats: carpt radialis, called alſo radieus externus, and 
tom 28 is really two diſtin&t muſcles. © The firſt ariſes 
Worth „ protuberance of the humerus, 
protuberance. rom the lowermoſt part of the external 
dhe radius. and. paſſing yo 
Ne g under the annular ligament, 
| 8 into the bone of the ee d that 
ſuſtaing by ore-finger, and the other to that which 
See Tab 4: middle- inger: theſe two extend the wriſt. 
Extexsor = (Myel.) fig. 1. u. 29. and fig. 6. n. 19. 
' ternal prot dere digitorum manus, ariſes from the ex- 
Vides into Þ erance of the humerus, and at the wriſt di- 
nular li des flat tendons, which paſs under the an- 
Fament, to be inſerted into all the bones of the 


re, mi f | 
* Pere, and ring-finger. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol. ) 
3 6. fp. 6. n. 20. 
very much x 


_ They both lie along the external part of | 


7 24 Wy 3 * 
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lies on the out- ſide of the fore arm, between the ulnaris 
externus and radialis externus. It is fixed above, by a 
tendinous extremity to the poſterior and lower part of 
the external or great condyle of the os humeri; and, by 
a tendinous adheſion on each ſide to the ulnaris and ra- 
dialis externus. It has likewiſe ſometimes a ſmall in- 
ſertion in the radius; it is divided into four muſcles, like 
the perforatus and perforans, and four long ſlender ſmall 
tendons. Three of theſe tendons paſs through the com- 
mon external annular ligament of the carpus ; and the 
fourth, which goes to the little-finger, and which has 
ſometimes its fleſhy portion diſtinC from the reſt; paſſes 
through a particular ring of the ſame ligament. After- 
wards, theſe four tendons ſeparate as they go to the 
fingers, and in their paſſage communicate with each 
other by oblique tendirious ſeries, chiefly near the heads 
of the metacarpal bones. The tendons of the middle and 
little-finger are ſometimes double, and yet communicate 
with the reſt. | | 
Each tendon h 
is ſlightly inſerted therein by ſome lateral expanſions, 
fixed in each fide of th baſis ; from thence it advances 
to the head of the ſamè phalanx, where it is divided into 
two flat portions, 5 at the articulation of the firſt 
phalanx with the ſecond, leave ſome diſtance between 
them. About the head of the ſecond phalanx they unite 
again, and are fixed in the convex fide neat the baſis in 
the third phalanx. The ſeparation of the two portions 
is in ſome ſorf rhomboidal, and each portion is ſtrength- 
ened by a common tendon of the lumbricales and in- 
terroſſei; and in the ſmall fpaces between them are ſmall 
Anatomy, p. igg. 
EXTRNSOR primi intern! 
and external part of the ulna, and paſſing obliquely over 
the tendon of the radieus externus, is inſerted near the 
ſecond joint of the thumb. 5 
EXTENSOR ſecundi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper 
and internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the 
upper part of the ſecond bone of the thumb. 5 


part of the ulna, and paſſing under the annular liga- 
ment, is inſerted into the third bone of the fore- finger, 
where it joins the extenſor communis. 28 
ExTensoR Hinimi digiti, ariſes from the external protu- 
berance of the humerus, and from the upper part of the 
ulna, and paſſing under the annular ligament, is in- 
ſerted into the third bone of the little-finger. See Tab. 
Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 37. and fig. 6. u. 17. 5 
FxTENSOR digitorum pedis longus, is 4 muſcle derived from 


growing tendinous about the middle thereof, it runs in 
four tendons under the annular ligament to the third 


(Myol.) fig. 2. v. 45. fig. 1. n. 64. | EY 

According to Winſlow, it is a long muſcle, fleſhy in its 
upper part, but tendinous in the lower, lying between 
the tibialis anticus and peronæus maximus. It is fixed 


part of the interoſſeous ligament, through three-fourths 


in the tendinous ſeptum belonging to the anterior angle 
of that bone. It ſeems to mix ſome fibres on each fide 
with the two firſt peronzi and tibialis anticus, and is 
very cloſely united with the peronæus maximus. It con- 
tracts in breadth a little above the annular ligament, and 


firſt of which is afterwards again divided into two. 
"Theſe four tendons are inſerted along the upper or con- 
vex fide of the bones of the four ſmall toes. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 222. 


joint of the toes. See Tab, Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. u. 73. 
It is fixed in the upper and outer-ſide of the anterior apo- 


upper fide of that bone. Thence it runs obliquely in- 
wards, and is divided into four fleſhy portions, which 
terminate in four tendons. The firſt is inſerted in the 
upper part of the ſirſt phalanx of the great toe; and the 
other three, joining with thoſe of the extenſor longus, are 
inſerted along the convex ſides of all the phalanges of the 
three following toes. When there is a fifth tendon, 
which ſometimes happens, it goes in the ſame manner 
to the little-toe. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 223. 

EXTENSOR indicrs proprics. a fraall long mnſcle, with a long 
ſlender tendon, lying a little obliquely on the lower and 
outer half of the fore-arm, between the ulna and the 


eſembl BHS Ee 
IL Ne 23 es the perforatus and perforans, and 


5 J fore- 


aving reached the baſis of the firſt phalanx; 


tendinous fræna, möre or leſs tranſverſe. Winſlow's 


rnodii pallicis, ariſes f rom the upper 


tke fore-part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and 
bone of every toe, except the pollex. See Tab. Anat. 


above by fleſhy fibres in the outſide of the head of the 
tibia, and inſide of the head of the fibula, in the upper 


of the length of the fibula, and through the ſame ſpace 


in paſſing through it is divided into three tendons, the 


EXTENSOR digitorum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior 
and fore-part of the calcaneum, arid goes to the ſecond 


phyſis of the aſtragalus, and in the adjoining part of the 
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ExTENSOREs pollicis manus, two very diſtinct muſcles, the 


 ExTENSOR pollicts pedis longus, riſes large and fleſhy from 


the extenſor indicis proprius, and likewiſe to the neigh- 


EXT 


fore · finger. It is ſixed by its fleſhy body a little higher 
than the loweſt third part of the outſide of the ulna, be- 
low the inſertion of 8 extenſor pollicis; and it has like- 


wiſe a ſmall adheſion to the inte roſſeous ligament. From | 


thence it runs down, ending in a diſtinC tendon, with- 
out any communications, which having paſſed through 
the annular ligament of the extenſor communis, after- 
wards joins that tendon which goes to the index. Win- 
flow's Anatomy, p. 200. | 


Ex'rENSOR minimi digiti proprius, 2 collateral or auxiliary 


muſcle of the extenſor communis, of which it appears al- 


moſt gy to be more or leſs a portion. It is fixed | 


along the ſuperior external half of the ulna, from whence 
its long ſmall tendon runs down in company with the 
fourth tendon af the extenſor communis, all the way to the 
little-finger, where it joins, and is inſerted with it. 
Sometimes this muſcle is wanting; in which caſe the ex- 
tenſor communis ſends a double, and ſometimes a treble 
tendon to the little finger. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 200. 


firſt or longeſt of which is ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs, and ſometimes altogether divided into two; in 
which caſe theſe muſcles are three in number. They 
are ſituated obliquely between the ulna and the convex | 
fide of the thumb. 


The extenſor primus is a long muſcle, more or leſs double, | 


and is fixed above by fleſhy fibres, firſt to the outſide of 
the ulna, near its upper extremity, below the anconæus 
minor and infertion ofthe ulnaris externus; next to the | 
interroſſeous ligament, under the ſupinator brevis; and 
laſtly, to the middle part of the outſide of the radius. 


From thence it runs down, and paſſes anteriorly over the | 


lower part of the radius, and tendons of the ſupinator 
longus and radialis externus; and being gradually di- 
vided, it terminates in two long flat tendons, more or 


Teſs ſubdivided, which paſs together under a particular | 


annular ligament, being only parted by ſepta or fræna 
belonging to that ligament. The firſt of theſe two prin- 
cipal tendons is int nes in the edge of the baſis of the 
firſt phalanx, near the large tranſverſe ligament of the 
carpus: when this tendon is ſubdivided, the other por- 
tion of it is fixed in that bone of the carpus which ſuſ- 
tains the thumb. The other principal tendon, which 
often belongs to a muſcle entirely diſtinct from the 
former, is fixed in the convex ſide of the baſis of the ſe- 
. cond phalanx, where it joins the tendon of the extenſor 
ſecundus. On account of theſe different infertions of the 
two tendons, this muſcle is by ſome authors deſcribed as 
wo. Es . "0 6 
The extenſor ſecundus is ſhorter than the firſt; it is fixed 
to the ulna below the former, and above the inſertion of 


bouring part of the interroſſeous ligament. From thence 
it runs down obliquely on the middle part of the radius, | 
Where it has alſo a ſmall adheſion; after this it paſſes 
through the ſmall channel in the ſtyloide apophyſis of 
the radius through the annular ligament belonging to 
the tendons of the radialis externus, and over theſe 
tendons, being parted from them by a ſmall ligamentary 


ſeptum, It is inſerted in the convex part of the third 


phalanx near its baſis, having, as it paſſes over the 

fecond phalanx, joined the ſecond or collateral tendon of | 
the firſt extenſor, more or leſs. Winſlow's Anatomy, 
p. 196. | TR | 


the fore-part of the fibula, a little below its upper pro- 
ceſs; whence, paſſing under the annular ligament, it is 
inſerted into the upper part of the ſecond bone of the 
great toe. See Tab. Anat, ( Myol.) fig. I. n. 71. | 
It is fixed to the inſide of the fibula, near the interoſſeous 
ligament, from the neck down to the loweſt quarter of 
that bone; to the interoſſeous ligament through the 
ſame ſpace, and a little to the lower extremity of the 
. tibia next the fibula. It there ends in a conſiderable 
tendon, which paſſing through a diſtinct ring of the 
common annular ligament, and then through a mem- 
branous vagina, is inſerted in the baſis of the firſt pha- 
lanx of the great toe, and continued up to the ſecond. 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 221. 8 
Ex rTrENSOR pallicis pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the fore- 
part of the os caleis, and, after a ſhort belly, is con- 
tracted into a ſlender tendon; which, running obliquely 
over the upper part of the foot, is inſerted into the ſe- 
cond bone of the great toe. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 


5 oo Ns 75 fig. 2. J. 51. | 
EXTENSOR proprius articularis, in Anatomy, a name given 


by Albinus, and ſome other late authors, to one of the} 


muſcles of the hand, called by Cowper and others the 
extenſor minimi digiti. 
EXTENSOR e in Anatomy, a name given by Douglas 


and ſome others, to a muſcle more generally known by 


| EXTINCTION, in Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, 


E X T. 


EXTENT, in Law, ſometimes denotes a. . 
miſſion to the ſheriff for the valuing of 18 Con, 
ments; ſometimes the act of the ſheriff un and tert 
and ſometimes the eſtimate or valuation of this unt, 
propris wires ;, which, when taken at the wy br 

e utmo 


. 8 * furniſh our extended, or rack-rentz. To 

EXTENUATION, the act of diminifh; 

bulk or ſubſtance of a thing, es. G eden 

body. Fevers, agues, long oblinencss * bug 

great extenuations or emaciations. e. Ocaig 
XTENUATION is alfo a figure in Rhetori 
hyperbole. The apy it + © ha ®PPOlite to th 

EX'T ERIOR Polygon, Talus. See the ſubſtanti 

EXTERMINATION, formed of ex and ee ig 
the act of extirpating, or totally deſtroying - nnd 
race, family, &c. Ying a Projl 
41 Jews ay: been exterminated 

oors out of Spain, the Albigenſe 
Philip the Fair of France, to * nher : one, ke 
Templars, took a reſolution in 1307 to exterminat 1 

EXTERMINATION, or EXTERMINATiNG, in 2 
- uſed for taking away, ; "ue 
of exterminating ſurds, fractions, a 
tities out of equations. See ke dun. 
chap. 12. where we have ſome general theorems 22 
extermmating unknown quantities in given equations 

EXTERNAL, or Ex TER10R, a term of relation, 2 ile 
to the ſurface or out- ſide of a body ; or that part ich 
appears or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c , 
In which fenſe it is oppoſed to internal, or interior. 
External medicines are alſo called local medicines and! 

- e 5 lo 
pics. The ſenſes are divided inte external, which at 
thoſe whereby we perceive ideas, or have the perception 
of external objects; as ſeeing, hearing, Kc. and internal. 

See SENSE, 

EXTERNAL is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is with 
outſide a man, or that is not within him, and particu- 
larly in his mind. In which ſenſe, we ay external d. 
jefts, &c. pi, | 3 
The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies aud 
objects out of the mind, is a thing which has been 
greatly called in queſtion by Dr. Berkeley, and others 
See EXISTENCE, Bop, and Quarirty. 


out of Portugal, th 


EXTERNAL angles, are the angles of any right lined figure 


formed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally pio- 
duced. Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right 
angles. Particularly, in a triangle, the external angle 
is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones. See Thi- 
ANGLE. | | 


ſtantives. | L | 
EXTERNUS aurit, in Anatomy, 2 ſmall muſcle coming 
from the fide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort pro- 
ceſs of the malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof 
downwards, and ſo to relax the membrana tympani. 
See EAR. „ 
EXTERN Us Brachieus, Cubitæus. See the ſubſtantives. 
ExTERNUs Duverni, a name given by Douglas to one of 
the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper and others #- 
liguus auris, and by Albinus externus mallei. $ 
EXTERNUS Gaftrocnemius, Iliacus. See the ſubſtantives- 
ExTERNUs Mallei, in Anatomy, a name given by Alvinus 
to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by others i 
qreus auris, and muſculus externus aurif 
ExTERNUS Orbiter, Pierygoideus, Vaſtus, Rectus Cali. 
See the ſubſtantives. | „ 
EXTINCTION, the act of extinguiſhing, that is, of putting 
out, or deſtroying, fire, flame, or light. 
The Ariſtotelians account for the extin&ion of fire from 
the principle of contrariety : thus, fay they, water pus 
out fire, becauſe the qualities of water are contrary 
thoſe of fire; the one being cold and moiſt, and the 
other hot and dry. But how far this will go, maf 5 
pear hence, that fire is extinguiſhed by hot water 33 fel. 
dily as cold; nay even by oil, earth, &c. 1 
Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes 0 
extinction; viz. diſſipation; as when the next, ee 
fuel of the flame is difperfed and blown off by 199% 
Cible a wind; and 3 when it is ſo compre® 
that its free motion cannot be maintained; as * 
: upon throwing water, &c. thereon. Various PF." 
tions and engines have been contrived for extmgn*s 
accidental fires. See FIRE. | ba 
Boerhaave denies, that there is properly an) ſuch ; 5 
as extinguiſhing of fire : it is a body ſu: gene, 9 5 
immutable nature; and we can no more extinguh 0 
ſtroy it, than we can create it. 


mineral, or the like body, after having bee 


hot in the fire, is pl d in ſome fluid; eit 
5 18 p unge ſe- water; a 
C Ll 


the name of the plantaris. See PLANTARIS, 


7 


r . EEE 


1 65 temper its acrimony, as tutty in te 


Thus algebraifts fel 


ExTERNAL Denomination, Ear, Modes, Plice. See the fub- 


es virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to] perly a treſpaſs, but exceſſive wrong is extortion ; which 
communicate 4 or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the is moſt properly applicable to ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, 
common water d er or ſome other preparation. and other officers, who, by colour of their office, great! 
| etinftion of 7 INT, in Law, is uſed for a conſolidation. | oppreſs and wrong the king's ſubjects, by taking EEE 
Tx GUISH h 8 vearly rent due to him out of | five rewards, or fees, for executing their office. 
Thus, if 2 * 3 the ſame lands; both the | EXTR A-con/tellary flars, See SPoR aDEs. ' 3 
pr pa becoming conſolidated, or united in Ex TRA-judicial, ſomething done out of the proper court, 
Sant is ſaid to be extinguiſhed. _ or the ordinary courſe of law. As when judgment is 
has a leaſe ſor years, and afterwards | given in a cauſe, of cafe, not depending in that court 
» „there is 1 of the property, 2 re 33 is given, or wherein the judge bas 
Y f the leaſc. "x: WO 1 . | 2 FOR 
A* 5 meſne, and tenant, and the lord | EX TRA- mundane ſpace, is the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 
the meſnalty is extin#?, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to be extended beyond the 
| rchaling of lands wherein a perſon hath | o_ of _ gert and conſequently in which there 
l mon is extinguiſhed, Cro. | is really nothing at all. 
common 1 in one wt hy an extin- | EXTR a-parochial, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh ; þ 
El. 594. c ch e whole common. Shower's Rep. 350. „or privileged and freed from the duties of a pariſh. | 
uibment n erſon hath common of vicinage, if he in- EXTRACT, EXTRACTUM, in Pharmacy, the pureſt and 
And where d. of the land, all the common is extinct.] fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from 
cloſes on p If a man bath a high-way appendant | the coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper 
aii purchaſeth the land wherein the menſtruum; and afterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt 
to Jand, A! is extinct : though it is held, that | conſiſtence by diſtillation, or evaporation of the humi- 
high-Way 13, + dr hot ket or chorck or to arable dity of the menſtruum. | 
a way of = rg. ene roy e I Mer. Geoffroy, who well knew the vilue of this form of 
land, ORIG of a copyhold takes place on any act of | medicine, attempted to improve upon the common me- 
3 holder's, which denotes his intention to [ona no thod of making extras, and ſucceeded greatly to his 
tions, bs OY his lord, and amounts to a determination of | wiſhes; the conſequence of which Was his preſent- 
, applied | 1 fl. As if a copyholder in fee accepts a leaſe for | ing to the academy of ſciences at Paris his method of 
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art which the fame land from the lord, or accepts an aſ- doing It. Fr ET 3 

8 _ a leaſe made to another from the leſſee, his | The hint was taken from a method uſed by the count 

tor, copyhold is extin@t. | 5 I Lagarais, to make what he called his effential ſalts of 1 „ 
„ and f. fxrinGUISHMENT of debt happens in a variety of caſes. | plants; which were only dry extrads, prepared by pow- | | 
hich ae Thus if a creditor accepts a higher ſecurity than he had | dering the ſubſtance, and then keeping it in continual _ | 
erception before, or accepts a bond for a legacy, the firſt debt or | motion for ſix or ſeven hours in common water, by means 

Internal, legacy are d ertinguiſbed. of a chocolate mill, turned by a large horizontal wheel. 


: ExTINGUISHMENT of liberties, in Law. If liberties and After the matter had ſubſided for an hour, the remain- g 
is with. franchiſes granted by the king, come again to the crown, | ing liquor Was poured off, and evaporated over a balneum 9 
bartieu. they ſhall not be extinguiſhed; but it is otherwiſe in the | Mariz, or in the ſun, and a valuable dry extract pre- 

ternal th. king's grants of felon's goods, waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, &c. | 2 The method of this proceſs made it impractica- 


i q Rep. 25. | | | ble in large quantities of medicines; and Mr. Geoffroy 
dies and ExTINGUISHMENT of ſervices. If the lord purchaſes or ac- | removed the great dithculties that attended it, by proving 
nas been cepts any part of the tenancy, out of which an entire | from repeated experiments, that boiling or infuſing the 
d others ſervice is to be paid, the ſervice becomes thereby extinEt; | ſubſtances in hot water, extracted from them all that 


unleſs it be for the public good or homage and fealty, was got out by the long motion of the mill; as was in- 


ed figure which are not ſubject to extinguiſhment. | ſtanced in the moſt familiar manner, in the common 
ally pro- ExTINGUISHMENT of ways, See EXTINGUISHMENT. | Way of making tea and coffee, which were found to im- 
our right EXTIRPATION, formed of ex, and ftirps, root, the act] pregnate water with as much of their virtue by the me- 
al angle of pulling up, or deſtroying, a thing to the very roots. | thods of infuſion and decoction, as by evet ſo long an 


ce Thi- Among the prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one | operation in the count's method. The expence of mak- 
5 £260 for the extirpation of hereſy. „„ a, ing extracts of this kind cannot but be greater than that 
the ſub. EXTIRPATION is alſo uſed, in Surgery, for cutting off any | of managing the ſame medicines any other way; but the 
1 part entirely; as a wen, &c. or the eating it away, as a eaſe of taking, and the ſmall doſe, cannot but ſuffici- 
coming wart, &c. by corrolive medicines. See AMPUTATION, | ently recommend them; and according to Mr. Com, 8 
Jr pw. and CokRos10n, _ Et 5 method, the ſick may prepare them for themſelves. Mr. 
thereof EXTIRPATIONE, in Law, a judicial writ, either before | Geoffroy gives ſome examples of his ſuccels in theſe pre- 
Impam. or after judgment, that lies againſt a perſon, who when parations: he took a dram of ſena in powder, and 
5 a verdict is found againſt him for land, &c. doth mali- | pouring on it a quantity of hot water, left it in infuſion 
nes. ciouſly overthrow any houſe, or extirpate any trees upon] twenty-four hours; then filtering the infuſion, he cva- 
one of it, Reg. Jud. 13. p. Sd | 5 porated the liquor in balneo Mariæ, to the conſiſtence of 
hers 6 EXTISPEX, formed of exta, and ſpicere, of ſpicio, I view, a thin ſyrup, and ſpreading this over the bottoms of two 
2 enſder, in Antiquity, an officer who viewed and exa-] or three broad carthen plates, that it might dry regu- 
7 mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw pre-] larly, he evaporated the remaining humidity over the 
ers all- 


lages from them as to futurity. | | I ſame balneum and procured twenty-four grains of a dry 
This kind of divination, called extiſpicium, was much in | extract, wholly reſembling count Lagarais's falts, and 
vogue throughout Greece, where there were two fami- | operating in the ſame manner, and with the ſame vir- 
lies, the Jamidz and Clytidæ, conſecrated, or ſet apart, | tues, as a dram of ſena, whether taken in powder or 
peculiarly for it. %%% Od to | I bolus, or diſſolved in any fluids; in any of which forms 
It appears to have been very ancient, and was probably] it had nothing of the nauſeous taſte of ſena. See Mem: 
derived from the ancients. Vitruvius, cap. 4. lib. 1. | Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. | 
gives the following plauſible account of its origin. He] Extracis are prepared from a variety of different drugs; 
lays that the ancients inſpected the lives of thoſe ani-| as the bark, gentian, jalap, opium, &c. See EXTRacTUM. 


putting | 
e from 
ter puts 


1 mals which frequented the places where they intended to] Catharticum. 


nay ap- 2 or encamp; and if they commonly found that the | EXT RAC, in Matters of Literature, denotes a ſhort abridg- 
pred aver, to which they attributed ſanguification, was in-| ment of a book or paper, or of ſome of the matters 
15 _ they concluded that the waters and nouriſhment | thereof. The journals, nouvelles, bibliotheques, me- 
ſes f 10 2 near ſuch places were not wholeſome. _ moires, and other monthly reviews, or quarterly ac- 
mediate taly, the firſt extipices were the Hetrurians z among | counts of the affairs of learning, conſiſt principally of 


1 
1 
b; 
8 
1 


00 fol "mw likewiſe, the art was in great repute. Lucan | extraf?s of the molt material paſſages, doctrines, &c: 
relle 8 a fine deſcription of one of theſe operations in | found in the ſeveral books publiſhed in that time. 

appens Exton er: — 2 | | EXTRACT ab ecclefia. See RESTITUTIONE et- ei. 

reparte ay td ON, in Law, an illegal manner of wreſting | EXTRACTA curiæ, in our Old Writers, the iſſues or pro- 
wiſhing — © from a man, either by force, menace, or au- os of holding a court, ariſing from the cuſtomary fees; 

| Kc. 

thing : — officer, by terrifying another, on pretence of his | EXTRACTION, in. Pharmacy and Chemiſiry, an operation, 
of an ig. es more than his ordinary fees, or dues, he | whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from natural 
or dee 5, and is indictable for extortion, bodies. | 


why wars, of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful | Some will have extraction to ſignify any ſolution made by 
by uh rh „in fine, all taking of more than is juſtly due, | menſtruums; but, in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference, 
erg, aa Pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in mil-| that in ſolution the menſtruum abſorbs the whole ſub- 
ſoften come ne F ve prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, &c.] ſtance of the body, but in extraflion it carries off only a 
0 1 rompt e aten. | certain part of it; and in this ſenſe, camphire is dif 
con- Pton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is pro-] ſolved in ſpirit of wine, but jalap is more proper ly Er 

mt | 5 


metal, 
d red- 


— 


to be extracted; for the reſin is only taken out by the 
menſtruum, the other particles being left untouched. 
Ex TR ACT IO alſo frequently ſignifies Tack an inſpiſſation, 
or thickening of a ſolution, as that a certain quantity of 
the menſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture 
is reduced to the conſiſtence of honey; as in the extrads 
of ſaffron, gentian, and the like. 
Extracti are chiefly made from vegetables, and require 
different menſtruums, according to the different nature 
of the plants, eſpecially the gummous kind; for ſuch as 
are mucilaginous, as gum Arabic, and tragacanth, &c. 
are not eaſily diſſolved but in aqueous liquors; whereas 
reſinous gums, as galbanum, ſcammony, &c. muſt have 
burning firits to diſſolve them. 


'There are others again of a middle nature, which may be | 


diſſolved in either fort of menſtruums, Go not ſo ea- 


ſily in one as the other: thus aloes, and rhubarb, which 


are ſomething reſinous, are better made into extrads with 
ſpirit of wine, than water ; but plants, which abound 
leſs with refin, ſuch as hellebore, &c. are more com- 


modiouſly extracted with water. | 


To perform extraction, therefore, a proper menſtruum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poſſible 
to the body to be extradited. © : 
EXTRACTION, in Surgery, denotes an operation whereby 
ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the 
order of nature, is drawn out of the ſame by manual 
application, or the help of inſtruments. 
Such is the extraction of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, 
or in the kidneys, &c. 55 1 
EXTRACTION of à cataraf?, See CATARACT. 
Extraction belongs to the EX#REs1s, as a ſpecies to its 
genus. | 3 
a E25 RACTION, or deſcent, in Genealogy, denotes the ſtock, 
or family, which a perſon is deſcended from. | 
In ſome military orders, chapters, &c. a candidate muſt 
make proof of the nobility of his extra&ion before he is 
admitted. | | | | | 
ExTRACTI1ON of roots, the method of finding the roots of | 
| 2 numbers, or quantities. See Roo. 5 


he ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or 


root, are formed by multiplying the given number into 


itſelf a greater or leſs number of times, as the Po W- R 


required is higher or lower. | 


This multiplication compounds the powers; and the ex-| 


traction of the root decompounds them again, or reduces 
them to their principles or roots. So that the extraction 


of the root is to the multiplication of the power, what WM 


the analyſis is to the aeg | 
Thus, 4, multiplied | 

ſquare of 4, or the factum of 4, by itſelf; and 16, mul- 
tiplied by 4, makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the 
factum of 4 by its ſquare. Such is the compolition of 


y 4, produces 16; which is the 


| 


Powers. SE Ds | 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, becauſe 4 is the quo- | 
tient of 16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 
likewiſe 4, as 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by the 
 Tquareof 4. Such is the extraction of roots. | 

_ Hence to extract the root out of a given power, is the 


ſame thing as to find a number, e. gr. 4, which being | 


multiplied a certain number of times into itſelf, pro- 
- duces the given power, e. gr. 16 or 64. | 5 Þ 
For the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, it is neceſ- | 


ſary to have the fquares and cubes of all the digits in 


_ readineſs ; as exhibited in the following table. 


5 Roots | 1 | 2 3 | 4 | 3 6 7 (i 8 9 
Square I | 4 | 9 | 16 | 25 | 36 49 64 81 | 
5 Cube 11827 64 125 216343512729 


7 extract the ſquare root out of a given number. 1. Divide 
the given number into claſſes, of two figures a-piece; 
and include each claſs between two dots, commencing 

with the place of units, and proceeding to the left in in- 


tegers, and to the right in decimals ; the root will conſiſt | 


of ſo many parts, or figures, as you have claſſes. By 

the way obſerve, it may happen, that for the laſt claſs on 
the left-hand there ſhall only be one figure left. 

2. Then the Jeft-hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt 
figure of the root ſought, look in the table of roots for 
the ſquare root anſwering to that number; or, if that 

ſquare number be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer 


number: this root write down for the firſt figure of the | 


quotient ; and ſubtract its ſquare from the left-hand claſs. 

"_ remainder bring down the next clafs toward the 
right. | | 

3. Write down the double of the quotient figure under 

the left-hand figure of the ſecond claſs; and ſeek how 


I 


mainder two cyphers in each operation. 


oft this duple is contained in the Rows . 
tient de the ſecond figure of the wy 35 the zu. 
4. Write the ſame quotient under the ri ht 

of the ſame claſs ; and ſubtract the produc 75 ber 
number underwritten, multiplied by the ſe 01 the what 
the root, from the number over it, as in Gia of 


5. The operation being repeated accord 

and four ſteps, i. e. he 9 bein dil o 
by the double of the root as far as crtrali, l divide 
the remainder ſubtract the product of the t ain 
e e! fon 8 of the quotient 2 F Mine 
multiplie this figure, you wi "It 
> Robart... 
E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it af, 
following manner, 99856: then ſee a numbe p 
ſquare ſhall equal the firſt figure 9, viz, 3 5 lt 
in the quotient; then having ſubtracted from * 
or 95 there will remain o; to which ſet down tes 
as far as the next point, viz. 98, for the followin = 
ration. 'Then, taking no notice of the laſt * 
figure 8, ſay, How many times is the 
double of 3, or 6, contained in the firſt 
figure 9? Anſwer, 1. Wherefore having 
written 1 in the quotient, ſubtract the 
product, of 1x61, or 61 from 98, and 51 
there will remain 37, to which connect — 
the laſt figures 56, and you will have the: 
number 3756, in which the work is next 
to be carried on. Wherefore alſo negle&. —<_ 
ing the laſt figure of this, viz. 6, lay, -. 0 
How many times is the double of 31, or 


99850 (31 
9 


52, contained in 375 (which may be gueſſed at ſron iz 


initial figures 6 and 37, by taking notice how ma 
times 6 is contained in 37)? Anſwer, 6; and writing 
in the quotient, ſubtract 6 x 626, or 3756, and ther 


will remain o; whence it appears, that the buſinet i; 


done, the root coming out 316. 
Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand thu: 
99856 (316 
> 
6) o8 
Tots 
| 62) 3756 
3756 


5; And ſoin FIRE 


Again, if you were to extrad the root out of 22178791; 
walk ( 4799, 43637, &c, firſt, having pointed i, 


ſeek a number, whole 


—— | | ſquare (if it cannot be 
617 exactly equalled) ſhallbe 
60 | the next leſs ſquare (or 

— neareſt) to 22, the f. 
_ 88791 gures to the firſt poi 
8468 | and you will find it to be 
| __ | 4. For 5X5, 0125 

411000. greater than 22; and 4 
376736 | A4, or 16, is leſs; when. 
— fore 4 will be the fi 

3426400 figure of the root. Thi 
2825649 therefore, being writ 
— | the quotient, from 2! 
60075 100 take the ſquare 4% 
56513196 bor 16; and to the k. 
— mainder 6, mene 
356190400 next figures 17, and Fol 
212586165 will have 617; fron 
——— whoſe diviſion, by tit 
'536242J0 ©: double of 4, you are 


obtain the ſecond figure of the root, viz. neglecting the 


laſt figure 7, ſay, how many times 8 is contained in 61: 
Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 in the quotient, and iron 
617 take the product of 7 into 87, or 609, and . 
will remain 8, to which join the two next figures . 
and you will have 887; by the diviſion whereof 0 
double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the third gro 
in order to which ſay, how many times 18 94 — 
in 88? Anſwer, o; wherefore write o in the *. 
and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you s "| 
88791, by whoſe diviſion by the double of 4705 3 
you are to obtain the laſt ſigure; viz. ay, 2 1 
times 940 in 8879? Anſwer, 9; wherefore W" Ar 
the quotient, and you will have the root 477 Pot 
ſince the product ꝙ x 9409, or 84681, ſubtract 100 0 
88791, leaves 4110, the number 4709 18 not * 

the number 22178791 preciſely, but a little leſs. > 
If then it be required to have the root appro 


, 4 b ing to the 
carry on the operation in decimals, by 1 the 1 


fer, 


wi II wa =, & wo Hh god: © 


e 


2 .- 72 


©S 


aA bent r ard” ra ans mic at >>. non Ci> 


at from ihe 
OW many 
d Writing 
and then 
buſineſz z 


Rand thus 


thers, 
2178701; 
Dointed i, 
er, whole 
cannot be 
d) ſhallbe 
quare (or 
„ the &- 
rſt point 
id it to be 
or 25, ö 
2; and 4 
; Where- 
the firl 
t. This 
g writ in 
from 2! 
re 4X4 
the fe- 
join the 
and you 
3 from 
by the 
u are i 
ing the 
in 1! 
1d from 
| there 
res 87, 
by the 
gur; 
tained 
otient, 
| hare 
r 04% 
man? 
0 1 
yu 
from 
pot 0: 


pare! 
eſte } 
e . 
de- 


| becauſe the product of 9 & 29, or 261, js greater 


EXT 


having two cyphers added to it, becomes 


minder 4199», ion whereef, by the double of 4709, 
ee, * the firſt decimal figure 4. Then, 


or 9419) , in the quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 
0 = oaks wi there wall el 34264. 
3707 - 


709s 4047 bp is carried on half-way or above, the 
1 


reſt of the figure 


in this example, if you have a mind to extra the root 
in 


f fter the five former 470, 4 are extracted, 

a be had, by dividing the remainder by 
f 4700, 4. | 

_ ee 0 were to be extracted to five 

| 5 in numbers; after the figures are pointed, write 

I 1 the quotient, as being the figure whole ſquare 1 x 1, 


7 te t is contained in 3, the figure to 
* e Go point; and having 


the firſt 
taken the ſquare of 1 from 


32970 1 3» there will remain 2; then 


| times; but you are neyer to 
362)215(59, &c- take your diviſor 19 times, 
| noreyeng timesin this Fl ; 
than 

229, from which it would he to be taken, or ſubtracted; 


— _ 


wherefore write ** And then having written 8 in 


the quotient, and ſubtracted 8 x 28, or 224, there will 
remain 5; and having ſet down to this the figures 76, 
ſeek how many times the double of 18, or 305 is con- 
rained in 57, and you will find 1, and fo write 1 in the 
quotient; and having ſubtracted 1 x 361, or 361, from 
576, there will remain 215. Laflly, to obtain the re- 
maining figures, divide this number 215, by the double 


of 181, viz. 362, and you will have the figures 59, 


which, being writ in the quotient, give the root 181, 59. 
After the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 
numbers. Thus, the root of 329,76 is 18,159 ; and the 
root of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the root of ©,032976, is 
0, 18159, and ſo on. But the root of 3297,6 is 57754247; 


| and the root of 32970 is $,74247. And thus the root 


of 9,9856 is 3,1 


I. extract the other, or higher root, out of a given number. 
The extrafion of the cubic root, and all other roots, may | 


be comprehended under one general rule; viz. every third 
figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 
root to be extracted be a cubic one 3 Or every fifth, if it be 
a quadrato-cubic (or of the fifth power); and then ſuch 
a figure is to be writ in the quotient, whoſe greateſt 
power (that is, whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or 
whoſe quadrato-cube, if it be the fifth power, &c.) ſhall 
ether be equal to the | 
point, or next leſs under them; and then having 
tracted that power, the next figure will be found by di- 
viding the remainder augmented by the next figure of 
the reſolvend, by che next leaſt power of the quotient 


- multiplied by the index of the power to be extraged, 


at 15, by the triple ſquare, if the root be a cubic one; 
or by the quintunle biquadrate (chat is, five times the bi- 


quadrate), if the root be of the fifth power, &c. And 


having again ſubtracted the hole 
ubtracted the power of the whole quotient 
from the ſirſt reſolvend, the third figure will be found by 


N that remainder, augmented by the next ſigure 
of 5 ant by the next leſſer power of the whole 
Fase multphed by the index of the payer tp be e "| 


Thus, to extra? the cube root of I 3312053, the num- 
118 firſt to be pointed after this manner, viz. 3 331 205 33 


then you ar 1 5 i 
4 Jou are to write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in 


Ke nh ce of the quoticat, as, that which is the next 


de figure 13 (which is not a perfect cube 
trited hat cube. were BK points aud having Cub- 
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come out too great to be ſub- 


added two more cyphers, the work may 


s may be obtained by divifion alone: as | 


I haying ſet the two next 
8 figures, viz. 29, to it (viz. 
2)229 to 2), ſeek how many times 
2314 the double of I, VIZ. 2, is 
— contained in 22, and you 
30) 576 will find indeed that it is 
n contained more than ten 


figure, or figures, before the firſt | 
ſub- | 


33312053 (237 | 
Aubt. the cube V n | 


— 


— — 


oo the cube 12167; and this taken from 


the root ſought is 2 37% 


| | 27 4 
And alſo that / No tf Ly — and that © 


4, and tit u, 20 bd 


EXP 


trafted from the figures 13312, that procete ie fechld 
point, there muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient; then 
the quotient 23 being in a ſeparate place mültiplicd by 
23, gives the ſquare 529, which again mollig by 
| 2 13312, will 
ave 1145; which augmented by the next figure of the 
reſolvend o, and divided by the triple ſquare of the quo- 
tient 23, viz. by ſeeking how many times 3* 529, or 
158), is contained in 1 1450, gives 7, for the third 
figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 237, multi- 
plied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which again mul- 
tiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053; and this taken 
from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence it is evident, that 


So alſo, to extract the quadrato-cubical root of 36430820, 
it muſt be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 
3, whoſe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 243, is the next 
lefler to 364, viz. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the 
quotient. Then the quadrato-cube 243 being ſubtracted 
from 364, there remains 121, which augmented by the 
next figure of the reſolv. ; 
end, viz. 3, and divided 

by five times the biquad- 

rate of the quorient, viz. 
by ſeeking how many 

times 5 * vi or 4053 

1s contained in 1213, 45s 85 32 | 
gives 2 for the ſecond 5242880 123-6488, 8 (5 

figure. That qustient 32, ES 
being thrice multiplied by itſelf, makes the biquadrate 

1048576; and this again, multiplied by 32, makes the 
quadrato-cube 33554432, which, being ſubtracted from 
the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefare 32 is the in- 
tegral part of the root, but not the true root; wherefore, 
if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 
the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided 


36430820 622, 3 


243 
405) 1213 (2 


by five times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by 


feeking how many times 5 * 1048576, or 5242880, is 
contained in 2876388,0, and there will come out the 
third figure, or the firſt decimal 5. And ſo by ſubtract- 
ing the quadrato-cube of the quotient 32,5 from the re- 
ſolvend, and dividing the remainder by five times its bi- 
quadrate, the fourth figure may be obtained. And ſo on 


in inſinitum. 


In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the ex- 


traction of a root, eſpecially where it cannot be had ex- 


actly. Now, the ſign, or character, whereby roots are 


denoted, is /; to which is added, the exponent of the 
| 22 if it be above a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it 


e not. E. gr. denotes the ſquare root; the cube 
root, &c. See Roo r. | RE, 

When a biquadratic root is to be extracted, you may ex- 
traci twice the ſquare root, becauſe is as much as 


as Xx V. And when the cubo-cubic root is to be ex- 
tracted, you may firſt extract the cube root, and then the 


ſquare root of that cube root, becauſe the {/ is the fame 
as. & ; whence ſome have called theſe roots, not 
cubo-cubic ones, but quadrato-cubes. And the ſame is 
to be obſerved in other roots, whoſe indices are not 

prime numbers. | e . 


To prove the extraction of roots. 1. For a ſquare rat: 


multiply the root found by itſelf, and to the product add 
the remainder, if there were any : if the ſum be equal to 


the number given, the operation is juft. 


2. For a cube root. Multiply the root found by itſelf; and 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt pro- 
duct, add the remainder, if there were any. If the ſum 
come out the number firſt given, the worł is juſt. 


After the like manner may the entractian of the other 

Toots he proved. 8 92 pi 
To extra th roats of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 

extraction of roots out of ſimple algebraic quantities, is 


evident, even from the nature, or marks of notation it- 

ſelf; as that H aa is a, and that / aacc is ac, and 

that / gaacc is Zac; and that / 49a*xx is AN | 

1 8 . . 
18 — and that a IT 18 EG? and that v3 18 
and that $/aabb is 

272 | — EO 

v ab: moreover, that bya acc, or b into / aacc, 

is equivalent to b into ac, or abc: and that 30 
Vibe" is 2 to 30 * py or 255 b And 

that EA is — to —.— * 2 or 

2 3 5 4 1 8 

to l Bo I fay all theſe are evident, becauſe 

ga 8 

it will appear 1 firſt Gght, that the propoſed quantities 

07H are 


S ee 


hs required root of the 
any, and to divide the exponents of the literal or alge- 


EXT 


tte produced, by multiplying the roots into themſelves 
5 a2 from a into a; aacc from ac into ac; aa 


rom Zac into Zac, is to 
numeral co- efficient, if there be 


braic quantities by the number that denominates the root 


required. It is evident from the application of this rule, 


that any power which has a poſitive ſign may have either 
2 politive or negative root, it the root is denominated by 
an even number; becauſe + or —, multiplied into 
themſelves an even number of times will give +. Alſo, 
that if a power have a negative ſign, no root of it deno- 
minated by an even number can be aſſigned. But if 


the foot to be extracted is denominated by an odd num- 


ber, the ſign of the root will be the ſame as the ſign of 
the given quantity whoſe root is required. However, it 


will often happen, that the number denominating the 


required root will not exactly divide the exponent of the 


given power, in which caſe the required root will have a 
fractional exponent i thus, as is = 223 


when quantities conſiſt of ſeveral terms, the bulineſs is 
ee as in numbers. | 


us to extract the ſquare root out of aa+2ab+bb: in 


the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a, 


in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its fquare a Xa, | 


there will remain 2ab+bb 


 aa+2ab+bb(a+dÞ to find the remainder of the 

"a 1oot by. Say, therefore, how 

— Eo many times is the double of 
'6.+2ab+bdb the quotient, or 2 a, contain- | 

+2ab+bb ed in the firſt term of the re- 

— mainder 2 a b? I anſwer, b 

0 60 [times]: therefore write b in 


e the quotient, and having fub- 
tracted the product of b into 2a 4b, or z ab bb, 
there will remain nothi 

is finiſhed, the root coming out a A b. | 

And thus to extract the ſquare root out of a? + 6 a* b+ 5a a 


bb— 12 ab*+4 by, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the | 
firſt term a“, viz. aa; and having ſubtracted its ſquare | 
aaa a, or a*, there will remain 6a* b+5aabb—| 

12 ab 44 b“ to find the remainder of the root. Say, | 


therefore, how many times is 2 a a contained in 6a*b? 
Anſwer, 3a b; wherefore write 3a b in the quotient; 


and having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 2aa+ f 


3 a b, or 6a* b+9 a2 bb, there will yet remain - 4 aa bb 


Eiza b 4b“ to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay | 


again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz. 
2a2+6ab, contained in = 4aabb—12ab*? or, 


double of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 W a, con- 
rained in the firſt term of the remainder — 4aabb? 
Anſwer, — 2bb. Therefore having writ — 2b b in the 


remain nothing. 


Whence it follows, that the root is aa+3 a b=2bb.--}- 
a*+6a*b+5aabb—12ab*+4b* (aa + 3ab—2bb| 


—6 2b 5 22 bb- 122 b'+4.bt 
- © + 6a*þ+gaabb 5 


042 a bb—12 2b%+4 by _ 
eee eee 


oo ðͥV 0 


8y*+8y+4isyy+2y+2;3 and the ſquare root o 


quantity 16a“ — 24 a a xx+9 * + 12bbxx—16aabb 


+4d' is 3xx—42a+2bb, as may appear underneath, 


2; nax=—aAx+4Aaa (4 

| xXx 5 555 | 
— 

oO —-axTZ aa 


8 


O 0 
2. — 242 2 2 
9 x* x*— i1baabb 


9 | 
88 75 +16 a 
—24 2a 
+12bb* 


ad 0 ©: 5 
3» peer $87 FEre4 (7427542 
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Sc.) The rule is to extra the, 


But 


; which ſhews that the work 


— 


which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the | 


- quotient, and ſubtracted the product — 2 b b into 2aa| 
+6ab—2bb, or — 4aabb—12ab'+4 bt, there will | 


And thus the ſquare root of the quantity x x—ax+2aa . 
is x2 a; and the ſquare root of the quantity 26.4.0 0 + | 
the 


member of the root required; then raiſe this root to 


„ 


The operation is thus : 


V 5 
| Then cube a + = and we fhall have 2 f 


the quotient, &c. But the roots of guantiue © 


IIIA, 


E XT 


47778575 
9 4771874. 
147778744 


O 0 0 
If you would extract the cube root 
a bb+Þb?, the operation is performed d, 32ab44] 
a'+3aab+3abb+d (ab 


a 3 


3aa)o+3aab (b | 


#+3aab+3abb+b! 
O yp 0 


Extra?? firſt the cube root of the firſt term 43 
ſet it down in the quotient: then ſubtracting its d 
ſay, how many times is its triple ſquare M. abe z | 
tained in the next term of the remainder b? 
there comes out b; wherefore write b in 4 pa, * 
and ſubtracting the cube of the quotient 24 * | 
will remain ©; therefore a+b is » they 


{ 
the root. Af 
ſame manner, if the cube root is to be extracted 2 | 
! 
| 


3 VIZ, 


z*+625*—402%*+96 z- 64, it will 

—4. And ſo likewiſe in higher . 8 
The general rule for extrafing any root out of any x 
quantity, is as follows. Having ranged the 3 
cording to the dimenſions of its letters, extract the by 


root out of the firſt term, and that ſhall be the fir 


dimenſion lower by unit than the number that denon 
nates the root required, and multiply the power tht 
arifes by that number itſelf; divide the ſecond tem d 
the given quantity by the product, and the quotient ful 
give the ſecond member of the root required. The obe 
members of the root, if there be more than two, xe 
found after the ſame manner. In ſome caſes the end 
root cannot be found in finite terms: thus, the ſqun 
2 
root of a * is found to be a + 
5 | GR Hen! 2a Sal 162 


128 a7 


5 TA (a + - $5 Ke. 


8 
x* N. e . L 
2427) ＋ | pl 
. 
*) = LT b 
E | 
8 
Fo Px of at 
255 ot 7 
,,, 
„„ 
f . 


In che ſame manner the cube root of a* +? will be four 


to be a + 2 1,008 124, tee | Thus, | 
„ a” 
a + „ „ 
a — 
a3 a+ 57 


i which, ſubtracted from the given qual 


155 
this divided by 3a* will give — =; for the next tern a 


kind are much more expeditiouſly obtained b 1747 
the BINOMIAL theorem. For the ſquare root 4 


r and e 8 
| —1 = | L-1 2-7 N 
11 KIA KN T IX xe 


„, Kc. = +4 x7\ 2,2 41x 1 | 


- | 6 
— 1 Ka +33 x a=") 


powers of a from the numerators to the deno 


"tbe found 
hus, 5 


21 ++ 
n quanti 
nend; and 


xt term ol 
ies of thi 


J 


of 24 
1 2 
. 


E XT 


TT x” 
br changing the ſigns of i exponents) a + 3 


ee. 
855 164 | FR 55 e ee 
Thus alſo the cube root of a? + * 15 * and 
| 4 Hy 
0 FTE N N e 
3 


* 11 < 

Sfx IRIS 

* e. * : 13 a_ % | 

be SEP HIx OT Fim Ta + 
SS _ 8 


= NT Ke. 1 4K 2. 


E af 

vx tf 4 F a=* „, &C. rw 6 P Ja 4 72 + 

it, 5 & be. See Maclaurin's Algebra, part i. ch. viii. p. 

$ cub = 

N. | 1 51. See Roof. | WWW 

ab}? * EXTRACT OR, in Midwifery, an inſtrument contrived to 
woter extract children in caſes of difficult births. We have 

* * the deſcription of 2 forceps for 1 children by 

After th the head, when lodged low in the pelvis of the mother, 

ed out o in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 20. See alſo the 


abridgment of this book, vol. ii. p. 438, where ſome 


22413 | ol. ii. | 
alteration is mentioned of this inſtrument from Giffard's 


any gi -\wifery, and an improvement of it by Mr. Freke. 
1 3 Ra CTU ah dew ach a form of medicine in the 
7 the (a London Diſpenſatory, intended as an equivalent for the 

e the fir \traftum Rudii, commonly called Rudius's pill. It is 
root to x made in this manner: take Socotorine aloes an ounce and 
t denomi. half; pith of coloquintida, ſix drams; ſcammony, and the | 
ower that Jefſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, of each half an ounce ; | 
d term al proof ſpirit a pint; pour the ſpirit on the coloquintida 
tient ſhall cut ſmall ; then add the ſeeds bruiſed ; draw a tinQure | 
The other with a gentle heat, continued four days; then to the 
1 two, ur tincture preſſed out, add the aloes and ſcammony, firſt 
the exat ſeparately reduced to powder; and theſe being diſſolved, 
the ſquare draw off the ſpirit, and reduce the maſs by evaporation 


better compoſition than the Rudius's pill. | 
EXTRADOS, the outſide of a vault. _ 55 
EXTRANEOUS motion. See Mo rio. 


Ke. part of the foot, which was ere from the reſt, to 
0 prevent any deſign that might be 


tural forces. See ABLECTI. 
courſe, 


urgent occaſion. 


tar, as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. or even 
on occaſion of ſome ceremony, as condolence, congratu- 
laton, &c. See EMBASSADOR. | 

A Gazette, Journal, or other News-paper extraordinary, 
15 that publiſhed after ſome great and notable event, 
containing the detail or particulars thereof, which are 
not found in the ordinary papers. 
2 poſtſeripts, or ſupplements, inſtead of extra- 

ries. . 325 N | 


e e cu verin. See CuLvenin. — 
ra AVAGANTES, a part of the canon-law, contain- 
" vers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the 
ody of the canon- law; 6 

vagaries : quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes. 

The extravag | 

tains twent 


other later conſtitutions of the ſaid John, and his ſuc- 


| Nav Age fl fen and DECRETALs. 


veſſel, in Medicine, 
reaks out of its or 


and either gather f 
f s, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, or i 
ron n quite out of the bel RR Sith 


© ordinary cauſe; | 
a s of extravaſations, are unnatural re- 
pleuons, and diſtenſ; of 7 , 


ind eroſions thereof. : 
o Prevent the Mey nn 5.2 Beatty for bleeding, 


accumulating fo as to ext 

1 wounds ulating xtravaſate, 
ſary, to pr 5 Ty =o; particularly, bleeding is neceſ- 
an the extravaſation of the blood in the 


means 


In th 3 3 * 

— fiſſures, depreſſions, fractures, and 
veſſels di nds the cranium, one or more of the blood- 
Vided, The 5s on the dura mater are frequently di- 
wreath N chat is diſcharged from theſe veſſels 
quemly biin e brain, and diſturbs its offices; fre- 


«cath iel, A Pains and other miſchieſs, and often 


formed againſt the na- 


EXTRAORDINARY courzers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 


ION, formed of extra, without, and yas, 
a motion of the blood, whereby it | 
dinary veſſels, the veins or arteries, | 


to the conſiſtence of a pill. This for many reaſons is a | 


EXTRAORDINARII, in Roman Antiquity, a body of | 
forces, conſiſting of a third part of the horſe, and a fifth | 


12 patient be timely relieved. If the | 


EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the cena | 


EXTRAORDINARY embaſſador, or envoy, is ſuch a one as is 
tent to treat or negociate ſome ſpecial and important af- 


Our news-writers ge- 


whence the denomination extra- | 


antes are divided into two parts : the firſt con- | . 
y conſtitutions of John XXII. and the ſecond, 


ons of the veſſels; or lacerations, 


quantity of extravaſated blood be ever fo ſmall, it will 
certainly corrupt and affect the meninges, and the brain 
itſelf with the ſame diſorder ; and from hence will pro- 
ceed. violent inflanimations, deliciums, and ulcers, and 
finally death; and this will frequently be the caſe, after 
a violent blow upon the cranium, though the bone ſhould 
eſcape without injury. In theſe injuries of the head, 
the blood is ſpilt either between the cranium and the 
dura mater, or between the dura and pia mater, or be- 
tween the pia mater and the brain, or laſtly into the 
ſinuſes of the brain. Either of theſe caſes is attended 
with very great danger; but the deeper the extravaſation 
happens, ſo much greater muſt the danger be. Blood 


vered from the violence of the ſymptoms that ſucceed a 
blow on the head; as if the patient lies ſtill without 
ſenſe or motion, if blood flows from the mouth, ears, or 
noſe ; if the eyes are much inflamed and ſwelled ; if vo- 
mitings ſucceed ; when upon the remiſſion of theſe ſymp- 
toms the patient complains of a remarkable heavineſs of 
head, fleepineſs, vertigo, blindneſs, ſpaſms, and diſor- 
ders of this kind. When the quantity of extravaſated 
blood on theſe accidents is very conſiderable, and op- 
eager the cerebellum, the patient dies upon the ſpot; 
ut when it is not in a very large quantity, or does not 
affect the cerebellum, life ſtill remains, but the ſymp- 
toms juſt mentioned come on. In this caſe, if no fif- 
ſure, or contrafiſſure is to be found, nor any external in- 
Jury on the integuments of the head after a violent blow, 
it proves very difficult to find in what part of the head 
the extravaſation is ſeated. It will be proper in this caſe 
firſt to ſhave the head all over, and then thoroughly to 
examine it; for if any part is ſofter than ordinary, or is 
enlarged, or red from ſtagnating blood, it is plain that 
this is the part that has received the injury. But if nei- 
ther in this way, nor by inquiry among the perfons preſent 
at the accident, you can get light into the affair, it will 


heated. This application will in a few hours time pro- 
duce a tumor and foftneſs upon the injured part. Some- 


to the injured part; and if either fide of the patient has 
loſt ſenſe or motion, and is become paralytic, it is an 
apparent ſign, whatever ſome might think to the con- 
trary, that the injury has been received on the contrary 
or ſound ſide. If after accidents of this kind you can 
diſcover any wound in the ſkin, that muſt be enlarged 
with the knife till the injury of the cranium, of what- 
ever kind it be, is come at. 
tion is to diſcharge the extravaſated blood, and then to 
clean the wound, and remove all ſplinters, or extraneous 
bodies. Some have recourſe on theſe occaſions to the 


beſt firſt to open a vein, and take away as much blood as 
the ſtrength of the patient will permit; this will take off 
the impetus of the veſſels, and prevent the extravaſation 


the quantity of the fluids; foment the head with medi- 
cated bags, and apply a melilot plaſter to it; endeavour 


trils, ſuch as ſal volatile, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or ſpi- 
rit of hartſhorn; and give frequently attenuating fluids, 


der-flowers, ſaſſafras, and the like. This method does 
continued for ſome time, and the preſcriptions frequently 
degrees to abate ; and if the patient finds relief from the 


third time, eſpeciaily if he be of an athletic conſtitution. 
When notwithſtanding this method, the ſymptoms are 
found however rather to increaſe than abate, it will be 
neceſſary to make a perforation in the cranium with the 
TREPAN, to give a pailage for the diſcharge of the con- 
fined grumous blood; and when there is no finding out 


darts till the right is found. Heiſter's Surg. p. 90. See 
Ecchruos!s. rt 
EXTRAYASATION is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, 
&c. The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, 


neouſly, or at inciſions. | : 
EXTRAVERSIO, in Chemiſtry, a term uſed to expreſs the 
rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, or acid, 
concealed in mixed bodies; and is juſt the reverſe to one 
of the ſpecies of concentration, which hides theſe qua- 


2 255 | EXTREAM, 


extravaſated in the cavity of the cranium, will be diſco- | 


be proper to cover the whole head with an emollient 
plaſter, laying over it medicated bags of herbs, &c. well 


times the patient alſo, though he lies ſpeechleſs, and 
ſeemingly ſenſeleſs, will be continually putting his hand 


When the ſeat of the injury 1s diſcovered, bo get inten. 


_ inſtant uſe of the trepan; but patients have been often 
very ſucceſsfully recovered without it. It is therefore 


of more blood. Preſcribe after this a briſt purge to leſſen 
to rouſe the patient by volatile applications to the noſ—- 


ſuch as the decoctions of betony, ſage, roſemary, laven- 
not immediately produce the deſired effect, but is to be 
repeated, particularly when the bad ſymptoms ſeem by 


firſt bleeding, it will be proper to repeat it a fecond or 


the part affected, the Kull muſt be perforated in ſeveral | 


juices, &c. which ouſe out of their trees either ſponta- 
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EXTREAM, or EX TAU, is applied to the laſt and 
outermoſt part of any thing; or that which finiſhes and 
terminates it on that ſide. 


The extreams of a line are points. There is no paſſing 
out of one extream into the other, without going through 


the middle. Extream remedies muſt only be had recourſe | 


to in extream neceſſity. | 
Some anatomiſts apply the denomination extreams, or ex- 
tremities, to the arms and legs. | 
The arms, or upper extremities, conſiſt of ſixty- two bones; 
thirty-one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, 
radius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and 
fifteen in the fingers. 
The lower extremities, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty; thirty in 
each; viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the 
tatſus, five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the toes. 
Galen, in his comment on the prognoſtics, obſerves, 
that theſe parts in acute diſeaſes often afford great matter 
for prognoſticatior.z ſince death never happens without 
ſome alteration in thoſe parts, from their natural ſtate; 
for in dying perſons the exfream parts are neceſſarily re- 
frigerated, and turn livid and black; and oftentimes the 
hands and feet are ſubject to odd and irregular motions. 
ExTREAMS, in Logic, denote the two extream terms of the 
cConcluſion of a ſyllogiſm; viz. the predicate and ſubject. 
They are called extreams, from their relation to another 
term, which is a medium or mean between them. 
The predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſi- 


tion, is called the majus extremum, greater extream; and 


the ſubject, as being put in the ſecond, or minor, pro- 


ſition, is called the minus extremum, leſſer extream. 


hus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal; Peter is a 


man, therefore Peter is an animal; the word animal is 
| the greater extream, Peter the leſs extream, and the man 
the medium. See SYLLOGISM. 


EXTREAM and mean proportion, in Geometry, is when a line 


is ſo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſeg- 
ment, as that ſegment is to the other. 1 
Or, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, 
that the rectangle under the whole line, and the leſſer 
ſegment, is equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 
The invention of this diviſion is thus: let the given line 
be AB = a (Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 43.) and for the 
greater ſegment put , the lefler will be a-. Then, by 
the hypotheſis, a: x:: *: a-. Therefore a a- a Xx 
x x, conſequently aa=ax+xx. And, by adding a a 


on each ſide, to make xx+ax+3 2a a complete iquare, 
the equation will ſtand thus, +aa=sx#+x2a+4iam 
Now, ſince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root «+4 
a=V* aa, and by tranſpoſition it will be Vr aa— | 


 a=x; which laſt equation is a canon for finding x. 
For at the foot of AB ra, ſet at right angles CBS a; 


then draw C A, the ſquare of which is equal ABq+ | 
CBꝗ aa. And therefore AC Va a; make CDS 
CA. From whence CB = Z a being taken, as the caſe | 


requires, there remains BD = x; which transferred into 
AB, ſhall give the point E, where AB is cut according 
to extream and mean proportion. N 

This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you 
would have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of 
any number, and the ſquare of its half, and extract, as 


near as you can, the ſquare root of the ſum; from 


whence taking half, the remainder is the greater part. 
EXTREAMS, in right-angled ſpherical trigonometry. When 
one of the hve circular parts of a right-angled ſpherical 


5 triangle, viz. (the three ſides and two oblique angles, for 


the right angle is neglected) is pitched upon for the mid- 
dle term, then the two circular parts lying immediately 
next to it are called extreams conunt? ; and the two parts 

remote from the aſſumed middle part, or not immediately 

next it, extreams disjunct. See CIRCULAR parts, TRI- 
Ax GLE, and TRIGONOME TRV. 
EXTREAM-UNCTION, one of the ſacraments of the Ro- 


miſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to peo- 


ple dangerouſly ſick, by anointing them with holy oils, 
and pronouncing ſeveral prayers over them. | 
It is called extream un#ion, as being only given to perſons 
in extremity. In the thirteenth century, it was called the 
unction of the ſick, and not extream union : for, in the 
earlier ages, it was given before the viaticum; which 
practice, according to F. Mabillon, was not changed till 
the thirteenth century. | 

The reaſons he aſſigns for the change are, that in that 
age there aroſe divers miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which 
we find mentioned and condemned in the Engliſh coun- 
cils: among the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had re- 
ceived this ſacrament, in caſe they recovered, might not 
make uſe of their wives, nor eat meat, nor go bare- 
footed ; whence they choſe to forbear it till the laſt ex- 
tremity ; which practice prevailed. See the councils of 
Worceſter and Exeter, in the year 1287; that of Win- 


5 . 
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cheſter, in 1308; and F. Mabill, 

dict. Sæc. 5 p. 1. Hon, Aft Sang} Ribs, 
The form of extream un#ion is now q * 
divines call it; formerly it was abſclois IN. the 
This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the l indienix. 
in the Greek church, and throughout the Eat but 4h 
under another name, and with ſome differs, , wah 
circumſtances ; in that the orientals do not + wed 
ſick are come to agony in order to anoint t till they 
the fick generally go to church themſelves. "Rt; by 
miniſtered to them as often as they are ina nd it i 1 
Greeks taking that direction of St. James dle: 
14. which is the foundation of the practice mY Vet 
. 


ral ſenſe: Is any fick among you? let þi ; 
of the church, and let them pray over þ n call for the tl 


oil, F. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two Line of ons bim ui 

the Maronites: the one called union with th 475 
lamp; but this he ſuggeſts, is not the Iandade i th 
ordinarily adminiſtered to ſuch as are in ext; 2 
neſs; becauſe the oil is only conſecrated by a 4 
it is given to all who are preſent; not ** " 
only, but alſo to the healthy; even the prieſt = 
ciates partakes of it. The other kind of und; 
ing to that father, is only for the ſick: this is T. 
with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on 1 oi 
day; and this, it ſeems, is their ſacrament] undticn 1 
The undtion with lamp oil is in uſe, not only amo | 
Maronites, but throughout all the eaſtern chanch, 
uſe it very religiouſly. The truth is, they do not f ; 
to have any other ſacrament of extream undim dei 
this. Yet F. Goar obſerves, though it be only 2 . 
mony, with regard to thoſe in health, it is a real facts 
_ to thoſe =o fo ſick. 

n their great churches they have a lamp, wherein i, 
oil for hs fick 1s e this lamp = Mears 
Ts evX<Aauy3 that is, the lamp of oil jrined with proj; 
for what the Latins call extream untiion, the Greeks al 
£X£Aayuoy, Or d ẽ,,q; that is, oil with proyer, . 
holy oil. | 5 
EXTREMITIES of figures, in Painting, is uſed for dt 
head, hands, and feet. Theſe ſhould be drawn vis 
more nicety and exaQtneſs, or more terminated thy 
other parts; and thus help to render the action moe. 
preſſive. 1 | 5 
EXTREMUM clauſit diem. See DIEM. 
EXTRINSIC is applied, in the Schools, in various fenſs, 

Sometimes it ſignifies a thing's not belonging to the e. 
ſence of another: in which ſenſe, the efficient cauſe, al 
the end, or ſcope, of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſ, d 
extrinſic cauſes. = 85 
Sometimes it implies a thing not being contained within 
the capacity of another. In which ſenſe, thoſe cauſe 
are ſaid to be extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into 
ſubject from without: as when fire introduces heat, . 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to ar 
other. Thus, accidents and adherences are ſaid tobe 
extrinſic to the ſubject; and thus viſion is extrinſic to the 

object ſeen, 5 „ 5 
ExTRINSITC Argument, Service. See the ſubſtantives. 
EXTUBERANCES, in Medicine, are ſwellings forth, d 
riſings up in the fleſh, or other parts of the body. 
EXUBERANCE, compounded of ex and uber, plntifl; 

of uber, udder, in Rhetoric, a redundancy. dee Renu. 
DaANckE, and PLEON ASM. | RI 

EXUDATION, the a& of ſweating out. In which mate 
ner, gums, balſams, 8c. are uſually produced fun W 
trees. 5 
EXUCONTTANI, a branch of Arian heretics. Ser f. 
JJ..;ͤ . | 
EXVERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of bruſh uſed in cleaning 

houſes, out of which a dead perſon had been carries 


'EXULCERATION, in Medicine, the act of caulng 


| producing ulcers. 


Thus, artenic exulcerates the inteſtines; corroſive humous 
exulcerate the kin. EL 1 
EXULCERATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for an UE * 
ſelf; but, more generally, for thoſe beginning £10 
which wear away the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. 
Exulcerations in the inteſtines are marks of done 
EXUPORA, in Botam, a name by which ſome 4 
have called the verbena, or common vervalls FE 
EXUSTION, of ex and ure, I burn, the att 0 ho 
with fire; uſed in ſome operations by ſurgeons: 
BURN. | 1 
EXU VIZ, formed from exuere, t0 fit off, t ap tf 
Phyſiology, tranſient parts of certain animals, Ware: 
put off, or lay down, and afſume new 2 frat 
Such, eſpecially, are the ſkins, or ſloughs, am 
ſhells of lobſters, and me 55 whuch are 
changed, and renewed in the ſpring -, 2 
'The 4 integument of the body, which 10 i 
other larger animals is ſo durably fixed on Þ 
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in many. 


cable ſeveral times during the 
"The ſerpent-kind all ſhift rheir 

| times in their hives, and the water-newt has 
whe ſerved to do the ſame 35 but no creature in 
yo ſo often as the caterpillar, almoſt every 
throwing off their old ſkin once 
and this in ſuch a manner 


as 1s extremely worth 
obſerved that 
imes during 
theſe change 
its appearance 
tance of five Or 
the caterpi 
Neither 15 t 
creatures WE 


laſs, the mo age 
0 ne know, there is ſcarce one ſpecies every indi- 


vidual of which does not throw off its ſkin, once at 
leaſt, before it arrives at its full growth. The term 
changing the {kin 18 ſcarce expreſſive enough for this 
operation in the caterpillar-kinds 3 for the creature throws 


Is perform 


Holy Thu. fits body, and the ſkins they thus depoſite have 
ww Fog, | 0 45 the ee of a complete inſect, that they 
ly among th are very often miſtaken for ſuch, preſenting us with 


church, vi 


every thing that we ſee in the external appearance of the 
1 
do dot ſeen 


living animal. If the caterpillar has been one of the 


men beſce hairy kinds, the tin which it throws off is hairy, con- | 
only 2 ce taining the integument as it were of every hair and of 
a real fac. each of the legs; and even the claws and other parts, 


which are not viſible without the aſſiſtance of a micro- 


wherein th ſcope, are as plain in this as in the living animal. But 


call u what is moſt of all amazing, is to find that the very ſo- 
with propr; | lid parts which form the head, are alſo found in the 
: Greeks ail exivie, the ſkull and teeth being plainly diſtinguiſhable 
th projer, o in them; it is eaſy to conceive that this mult be a ſtrange | 


operation, for an animal in this manner to withdraw the 


fed for th ſereral parts of its body out of their ſheaths and caſes, 
drawn vic which they have plainly been fitted into in ſo nice a 
nated tha manner; and particularly the throwing off an old ſkull 


and teeth to make way for new ones, ſeems an act be- 
yond al) comprehenſion. The operation however ap- 
pears as tedious and painful to the animal as we can ex- 


ION more ex. 


rious ſenſe, 
g to the & 
at cauſe, and 
extrinſu, a 


change happens, the creature always refuſes to eat, and 


at the utmoſt but very lowly ; though they do not move 
out of their places, however, they are very full of ſome 
1ned within 
hoſe cauſes 
thing into: 
s heat, &, 
lied to an- 
 faid to be 
inſc to the 


then gently depreſs it again; they frequently raiſe up 


things they ſtand upon, and frequently the anterior half 
ot the body is raiſed from the place, and thruſt very 
briſkly backwards and forwards from ſide to fide, for 


tives, 

s forth, of 
ody . 

ry plentiful 
ee Reis- 


motions; but beſide theſe there are other leſs ſenſible 
ones within every ring; theſe are ſeparately inflated and 


is greatly looſened from them; and by theſe motions, 
and the remaining without food, it is that the body by 
7 deprees diſengages itſelf from the ſkin, Reaumur, Hiſt. 
hich mate Inf. vol. i. part i. p. 225. 
uced from 

| the time when they were 
dee lx. and when they ſhewed the very firſt ligns of its approach- 


ing, by ceaſing to eat and move, he cut, with a tine pair 


1. 1 ſciſſars, many of the hairs off, as cloſe to the body as 
3 6 * (ou. When the change was perfected, and this 
auhng, kin thrown off, he examined the hairs of the parts, cor- 


reponding to thoſe he had cut them ſhort upon in the 
Ry kin, while yet upon the animal. If theſe had been 
ie caſes of the new hairs, thoſe muſt certainly have 


e humous 
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age found, in the caterpillar, as long in thofe parts as 
i ee It appears from hence, that though all 
Ocker parts thrown off are but the ſheaths and caſes 


o what they covered ; a 
wings themſelves. „yet the hairs are real and ſolid 


ture, when hatched 


perfectly n from the egg, muſt have all its ſkins 


rmed, one lying under another, and each 

| 5 its covering of hairs, ſo that the old ones 
appear all off with the old ſkins, and the new ones to 

gteat ere the new; and probably this may be one 
tom e of ſorcing off and diſlodging the old ſkin 

Ibig, © 7 Part, by the creature's erecting them in part. 
d. p. 241. 8 


roviz; F | 
4 is alſo uſed for ſome ſhells, and other marine bo- 


<quently found in the bowels of the earth; ſup- 


eil. {ren depoſited there ut the deluge, as be. 


dive, l 
hich de 


ſerpetts 
5 


nan 11 


boch; * 
1 


loſes its former activity; either never walking at all, or 


| 


of the external covering of every the minuteſt part and | 


| 


pect ; if we examine it ſtrictly a day or two before this | 


particular motions in their body; they turn themſelves | 
about from fide to fide, and often elevate their back, and | 


their heads, and ſtrike them down rudely againſt the | 
the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms 
three or four times together. Theſe are the more obvious | 
contracted again alternately, and by this means the ſkin | 


M. Reaumur obſerved three or four hairy caterpillars, at 
juſt preparing for their change ; | 


n cut thort with them; but, on the contrary, they | 


and hence it appears, that the crea- | 


| 


EYB 


of the animals of the reptile kind much more] ing the real ſpoils of once living creatures. See Sürrt, 


Foss1L, and Delux. | 
EY, in our Od Mriters, the ſame with inſula, an iſſand; 
from which comes eyer, a ſmall iſland or iſlet, vuigarly 
„ ons op 
EYE, the organ, or part, of the body, whereby viſion is 
eſfected; i. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to 
the mind. The eye, or organ of ſight, is generally di- 
vided into inter nal and external parts; or into the eye pro- 
perly ſo called, and the appendages thereof. | | 
Under the latter claſs come the orbit, or cavity, wherein 
the eye is placed; the ſupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby 
the rays of light are moderated in their paſſage to the 
eye, and ſweat; and other nuiſances, are prevented from 
falling down into it, though both theſe purpoſes are bet- 
ter anſwered by the anterior and inferior part of the os 
frontis ; the palpebræ, or eye-lids, which cover and defend 
it in time of fleep ; with their cilia, or fringes of hair, 
to break the too fierce impreſſion of the light, and keep 
off flies and moats, and by their frequent motions to aſ- 
fiſt in diffuſing the tears; and oily ſecretions of the ſeba- 
ceous of ciliary glands of the eye-lids, equally over the 
ſurface of the globe of the eye; and the canthi, or angles. 
The eye, properly ſo called; is of a globular form, and con- 
fiſts of tunics, humours, and yeſlels. | 
In ſome parts it is lined with fat, and it is moved with 
muſcles z. which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though 
ſomewhat inaccurately, reckoned among the conſtituent 
parts of the eye. The tunzcs, coats, or membranes, of the 
eye, are ſeven; viz. 1. The adnata, or cenjundtiva, co- 
vering the whole ball of the eye, except the fore-part, 
called the ſight: 2. The tunica albuginea, which is placed 
immediately under the former, and is formed by the ex- 
panded tendons of the four ſtrait muſcles of the globe 
of the eye. Theſe two which ſome conſider only as 
one coat, are called partial coats; becauſe. they inveit 
only a part of the globe of the eye. 3. Immediately | 
under the adnata and abuginea, is the /clerotica, which 
covers the whole globe of the eye; being opake every- 
where but in the fore-part, which covers the fight, and 
is tranſparent like horn; which has occaſioned anato- 
_ miſts to account this a diſtinct membrane, the fourth in 
number, and to denominate it the cornea. The fifth is the 
choroides, ſituate immediately under the ſclerotica: the in- 
ternal ſurface of the thororges, called the tunica Ruyſchiana, 
from profeſſor Ruyſch, or the vaſcular coat from its tex- 
ture, immediately inveſts the external or poſterior ſurface 
of the retina, its fore-part, like the former, is tranſpa- 
rent, and therefore accounted a diſtinct, or fixth coat, and 
called the wvea. Of the duplicature of this part of the 
tunic, is formed a ſtriped, variegated circle, called the 
iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of different colours, 
and gives the denomination of this or that colour to the 
eye. Near its middle is an aperture, or perforation, called 


a ring; from the inſide of this tunic ſpring certain 
fibres, which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, 
form the ligamentum ciliare. The ſeventh tunic, which ſome 
only make the third, is the retiza, ſo called, as reſembling 
a net, and covering only the fund, or bottom, of the eye, 

oppoſite to the fight. „ | 1 5 

Of the three proper tunics, the ſclerotica, choroides, and re- 

tina, the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being de- 

tached from the brain as an outer coat, or cover, of the 
optic nerve, till, arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there 
expanded into a tunic : the ſecond is derived from the pia 
mater, and tranſmitted. likewiſe from the brain, along 
with the optic nerve; the third may be ſaid to be derived 
from the brain, or medulla itfelf, as being an expanſion 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the optic nerve. See each 
tunic deſccibed under its proper article. See alſo Iris 
and PvPIL. TT | | 
The humours of the eye, incloſed between theſe tunics, are 
three; viz. 1. The aqueous, a limpid, tranſparent hu- 
mour, ſituate in the fore-part of the eye, immediately un- 
der the cornea, and occaſioning its protuberance: 2. The 
cryſlalline, ſituate immediately under the aqueous, behind 
the uvea, oppoſite to the pupil. 3. The vitreous, or glaſſy 
humour, which fills all the hind-part of the cavity.ot the 
globe; and is that which gives the ſpherical figure of the 
eye on its back part is the retina ſpread. See each hu- 
mour under its proper article, AQuE0Us, CRYSTAL=. 
LINE, and VITREOUS. 
Some autt:ors, finding theſe humours covered with pro- 
per membranes, have given diſtin&t names to them; as 
the aqueous, cryſlalline, and vitreous tunics; but theſe being 
only productions of the other coats above mentioned, the 
diſtinction is not much regarded. See the ſituation of 
the ſeveral coats and humours above deſcribed, repre- 
ſented by a figure of the qe, in Tab. II. Optics, fig. 20. 
aa is the ſcleretica; A A the cornea; cc the choroides; pp 
the pupil; bp, bp, the iris; CC the oy/talime humour, 
| 5 L ſuſpended 


EYE 


fuſpended by l, I, the ligamenta ciliaria, or proceſſus cilic- | 
rei; NN the optic nerve, the expanſion of which, as far | 
as the. ligamenta ciliaria, forms the retina. The aqueous | 


humour is contained in the cavity lying between the cry/- 
talline and the cornea; and the larger cavity, beyond the 
cry/talline, is occupied by the vitrecus humour. 

The veſſels of the eye are, nerves, glands, arteries, and 
veins. *. The nerves are, the optic pair, which, iſſuing 
through a perforation in the ſkull, behind the orbit, en- 
ter the ball of the eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves 
therein; the outer coat, as already obſerved, going to 
form the ſcierotica, the inner to the cheroides, and the me- 
dulla to the retina. | | 

Befides which, the motoriz, pathetici, the firſt branch of 
the fifth pair, called ophthalmics, and the fixth pair, arc 
beſtowed on the muſcles of the eye. 

2. On the upper part of the ball of the zye, near the leſſer 
or outer canthus, is the glandula innominata, or lachrymalis, 
which ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcharged 
by the continual motion of the eye- id upon the cornea, to 
moiſten it, and facilitate its motion: the tears, falling 
down the cornea, are ſtopped by the edge of the under 
cye- lid, along which they run, till they fall into two fmall 
holes in the great angle, one in each cye-lid, called puncta 


lachrymalia, which lead to a ſmall bag, called ſaccus /a- | 
chrymalis, from the bottom of which a ſmall tube ariſing, 


ealled 4uFus ad naſum, opens into the noſe. Between 
the two pun is a caruncle, or eminence, which ſerves 


to ſeparate and keep them open, and which was anciently 


taken for the glandula lachrymalis, Near this caruncula 
lachrymalis is ſituated a ſmall ſemilunar membrane, called 


valvula ſemilunaris, which mutually aſſiſts, and is aſſiſted 


by, the caruncle, in directing the tears to the punti lash- 
rynnalia. 


The glandulæ ciliares, or glandule ſebacee Meibomii, and | 
their orifices, called punda ciliaria, are ſituated in regular 
rows, parallel to the borders, or mternal edges of the | 


palpebræ, formed by the farſi, or their cartilages, com- 
poſing the greater part of the edge of each eye-lid. The 
uſe of the ciliary glands is to ſeparate an oily, ſoft fluid; 
and the ufe of their foramina, or pundta, is to convey this 
fluid, when ſecreted, to the ſurface of the internal parts 


of the eze-lids, and to the external ſurfaces of the globes | 


of the eyes. | | 
3. The eye receives arteries, both from the internal and 
external carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go 
to the jugulars. | e | 
The muſcles of the eye are fix ; four of which are, from 
their ſituation, called re, or ſtrait muſcles; and two, 
obliqui. The rei come from ſeveral points of the bot- 
tom of the orbit, and run immediately between the /cle- 
rotica and adnata : they derive feveral denominations from 
their ſeveral offices; viz. attollens, or ſuperbus, which 
draws the eye upwards; deprimens, or humilis, which caſts 
it down ; adducens, and potator, which draws the eye to- 


wards the noſe; and abducens, or indignator, which draws. 


it the other way towards the lefſer angle. Fhe two ob- 
lique muſcles are, the ſuperior, called alſo rotator, and 


trochlearis, and the inferior. Theſe muſcles, together 


with the optic nerve, are ſurrounded by a conſiderable 
quantity of fat, which makes an eaſy bed for them, and 
for the whole globe of the eye, and thus greatly aſſiſts 
the muſcles of the eye and the eye itſelf, in the variety of 


motions of which they are capable. See each mulcle in £ 


its proper place. 


The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the ee tend to this > | 


that there be produced a diſtinct and vivid collection in 
the bottom of the eye, directly under the pupil, of the 
rays which proceeding from any point of an object and 


entering the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline humour; and | 


that ſo many points be painted in the bottom of the che as 


are conſpicuous in an object, that ſo a ſmall image ſimi- 


lar to it may be repreſented on the retina. 5 
In order to this, the rays from any radiant or reflecting 
point ſtriking on the cornea are refracted towards the 


perpendicular, and thus determined to proceed through | 


the aperture of the pupil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline ; 
while other rays, which entered ſo obliquely as to be 
thrown upon the iris are reflected out again, that they 
may not diſturb the diſtinctneſs of the ſight ; and others, 
whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between the wuvea and 
vitreous humour, are extinguifhed in the darkneſs there- 
of, that none may be propagated through the vitreous but 
ſuch as paſſing through the pupil ſtrike on the cry- 
ſtalline. 
In the mean time the icis, contracting by its circular, or 
dilating by its right fibres, the pupilla of the eye admits 
fewer or more rays, as the object is nearer or more vivid, 
or remoter, and more languid. See PUplL. 
Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the leſs does 
it collect the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence 
fewer arrive at the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverg- 
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to the cryſtalline are there refracted a. 


abſolutely on the union of all the rays comi 


principally by bringing the cryſtalline nearer to the q. 


manifold as the parts are which have a relation ti 
part of the he, but only an aperture of the ua alu! 
ferent degrees of light the eye chances to be expoſed to; 
a fever, not being able to dilate rhe pupille of her g 


other ſide, though a competent wideneſs of the pup!) te 


flight circumſtance that the tranſparent coats of the 4: 


in the yellow-jaundice the adventitious colour wherev." 
the eye is tinged makes the patient think he fees mat 
objects yellow which are of a contrary colour. 


prefentation of it; ſo that the having of the tag # 
 thould ſeem in ſome ſort a redundance. 


nion, and ſhew that both the eyes are of uſe at the 127% 


ment, that his two eyes together beheld an object in a. 


in his eye for two or three years, 


time, taken notice of a white film that croſſed his 


the mouth of the bottle or glals. 
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ing, unleſs when they come from + 
on the contrary, the rounder it 
from any point does it collect 
ſtalline, and thoſe the more conver in 

at cauſe of the defects in the cen beffte 0 
great cauſe of the defects in the ee both of g 
myopes. Again, the rays tranſmitted th 


a remote g, 
Ohe 
1s the More of 1 


„and throw 6 


men 414 
rough the = 
lected, and rendered converging ; ſo wh "Nt 

came from the ſame point of the object in : 
in one point through the vitreous upon the 
they paint or exhibit that preciſe point 
whence they flowed. Accordingly, if 
very denſe or ſpherical, the focus, o 
they are united, will be too near; 
rare, the point will be too remote 
which is confuſion. And hence ano 
fects of myopes and preſbytæ. 

It is not, however, myopes and old 
would labour under theſe defects, and 
in moſt caſes confuſed, as in objects very near or 1c. 
mote, very ſmall or very great; but this would, 


common condition of viſion. Diſtinct viſion, depend : 
ndir 
8 


| ; Ng from th 
ſame point of the object on the ſame preciſe = fs 


retina, and rays ſrom the objects at diflerent diſtanees 
ing united at different diſtances behind the crytt . 
it were impoſſible, e. gr. for the ſame eye to ſec (än 
any two objects differently diſtant from it: but . 
has made a provihon againſt theſe defeds; and tha 


of the oh, 
the Cryſtalline 
r the point wher 

and if toy flat 
che eftect of, 
ther cauſe of the 4. 


men alone thy 
have their Vow 


nea, or farther from it, occaſionally ; which is eff 
two ways, viz. either by compreſſing the bulk of th; 4 
by the four muſcles, all ſtrongly contracted at ©; 
which changes the figure of the aqueous humour, 3. 
renders the eye oblong ; or by the /igamentum lon 1 
menting and diminiſhing the convexity of the cry{t1llin 
and fetting it nearer or farther from the retire, 1; 
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complex as the mechaniſm of the eye may ſeem, andy 
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the juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habit 


„eee 


in them all: thus, though the pupil be ne {ubltanty 
perpetually changing its bigneſs, according to the di. 


and therefore ſhould feem, while this hole remains cp 
to perform its office, by giving entrance to the incivcr 
rays of light; yet Mr. Boyle faw a woman, who, aft 


before, though they were little narrower than orcinar, 
yet had ſhe thereby almoſt loft her fight ; and onthe 


requiſite to a clear and diſtinct viſion, yet if its dilatation 
exceeds the due limits, there is thereby produced a ci. 
ſiderable diſtemper of ſight. It may ſeem alſo but 3 


ſhould be devoid of colour, and of as little moment ti 
the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, provided it remain 
tranſparent z yet when either of theſe circumſtances i 
wanting, the ſight is greatly vitiated. Thus, we ſceti2 


"ez i 
It has been of late an opinion, that though both c. 
open, and turned towards an object, yet only one 0 
them at a time is effectually employed in giving te 


But Mr. Pore 
furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which invalidate this op: 


time. He aſſures us, he has ſound by frequent ese“ 


_ i « be 
other ſituation than either of them apart would 21 
adds, that he has met with a perſon who had T 5 
without finding an . 


pediment in his ſight, though others had, during that 


till at length happening to rub the ſound 97, he pro 
priſed to find himſelf in the dark; and that 71 . 
nious perſon, who, by an accident had one - 3 
ſtruck out, told him, that for ſome g 7 by 
apt to miſtake the ſituation and diſtances of . — 2 
having frequent occaſion to pour liquors out - 1 rheth 
into another after this misfortune, he un bhi 
and let them run quite beſide the necks ol | 50 
which he thought he was pouring them | 
into. ho hid 
The like was related to him by another pens vio 


a that fe 
by a wound loſt the uſe of one of his £ 18 wine mike 
ſome time after, he often in pouring out his! | 

| 2 
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A yet more conſiderable inſtance of this kin 5 
author gives us of a noble perſon, uh, in 
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| - Of the eye alone, 


WE mangled by a muſquet-ball, which 
of his 95 3 : 1 which den he could 
came 4 fs drink out of one veſſel into another; but 
not wer many glaſſes by letting them fall out of his 
had bro = he thought he had given them to another, or 
hand, V down on the table : he added, that this aptneſs 
ſet ow e of diſtances and ſituation continued with 
87 ed not in the ſame degree, for two years. Sce 

uny 
og IG thing for the eyes to be terribly mo- 
It 8 extraneous bodies accidentally fallen into them, 
*. = bit of ſand, a ſplinter of wood, the cutting of 


+ 7 method of getting theſe bodies out is the 


3 2h: ding the head down; by this means the 
les fe often waſhed out of the eye, by the me 
creaſed flux of tears, without much dificulty. If this 
Joes not ſacceed, the beſt method is next to blow ſome 
levigated crabs- eyes, Or the like fine powder, under the 
eyt-l:ds 3, that this, being waſhed out by the tears, may 


Fea called oculus Chriſti, from its ſuppoſed virtue in 


clearing the fight, is very efhcacious in ſuch accidents. 
This it does by its viſcous covering 3 for when any thing 
happens to fall into the eye, if one of theſe ſeeds is put in 
at one corner, and the eye-lid kept cloſe over it, moving 
the ſeed gently along the eye, whatever happens to 


be there will ſtick to the ſeed, and ſo be brought | 


t. | 
If all this fails, the cye-lid muſt be gently and carefully 
lifted up, and the offending body ſought for, and care- 


ſully taken out with the end of a probe, or the like in- 


ſtrument. Or another method, is the dipping a fine 
pencil-bruſh, or a ſmall piece of ſpunge, tied to a ſmall 
ſtick, into warm-water, and paſſing it under the eye-lid, 
and by that means puſhing the offending matter out. 
Lime, or any other acrid ſubſtance, ſhould always be 
waſhed out with milk or milk and water, and the eye 
after theſe accidents be waſhed with a collyrium made of 
roſe-water, with a little of the white of an egg beat up 


in it, and a ſmall admixture of ſaccharum ſaturni, or | 


powder of tutty; and if there be any conſiderable in- 


flammation, it will be proper to bleed. 


It is well known from inſpection, and from the writings 
of anatomiſts, that there are two veins which run one on 
each fide the noſe, through the canthi majores or great 
corners of the eyes; theſe proceed partly from the fore- 
head, and partly from the eyes, and, like the frontal vein, 
diſcharge their blood down into the external jugular veins. 


Bleeding intheſe canthal veins has been approved of by all 
oculiſts for inflammations and other diſorders of the eyes, | 
though perhaps with very little ſolid foundation. When 

this operation is to be performed, a ſtrifture is made 


about the neck; and when the inciſion has been made, 


the patient muſt hold his headin a proper poſition for the | 
blood to flow, without being troubleſome to his eye or | 


mouth; and when the neceſſary quantity of blood has 
been diſcharged, a thick triangular compreſs muſt be ap- 
plied, and ſecured on with a proper bandage. Heiſter's 


Surg. p. 28 2. 
Lyes, running of the, in Infants, See INFANT. 
Eres, ſcarification ef the, is achirurgical operation, by many 


contounded with that of bleeding in the eyes, but im- 
properly enough, ſince the parts of the operation are dif- 
crent; for bleeding is confined in this organ to the white 


che whereas ſcarification is practiſed as well 
upon the inner ſurface of the eye. lid as on the white of the 


93 aud they are alſo performed by different inſtru- | 


ments, 

This is no new operation, 
Kc. all preſcribed it; but o 
into diſuſe. 


19 perform this operation, 


ſince Hippocrates, Celſus, 
f latter ages it grew much 


the patient is to be ſeated in 


2 good light, and his head held {till by an afliſtant, | 


While the ſu 
the che- Iidi, 3 


tag ir 4 . . ; I 
Lat their interior red ſurface may come into view : this 
15 Much more 

on the Upper 
the ſurgeon d 


*0'ward over it wi : 
with | | 
white of the . great ſwiftneſs, as alſo over the 


e, if there be occaſion, and by thi 
one N | this means 
ful * turgid veſſels, and makes ce plen- 
with a f 18 ſhould be promoted by fomenting the ye 
9.401 bunge dipped in warm water. 0 


7 : 
When the Operation is o 


that the 
* Wounded parts 
nent muſt move tt do not 


his thumb and fore- finger on 


2ye-ud. When the ſurface is thus turned up, 


he eye-lids about at times to prevent 


18; 
aud the ce when bound up at night muſt have a 


of one's nails, a ſmall inſect, or the like. 


d extending the eye-{:4 with one's fingers, and 


Iſo the other bodies out with it. Heiſter's Surg. 


ſo as to open them and turn them outward, | 
conveniently performed on the under chan 


raws the ſcarifying inſtrument backward and 


Heiſter's Surgery, 


ver, great care is to be taken 
cohere together; the pa- 


** 


EYE 


piece of gold-heatcr's kin applied between the gye=lids and 


. the eye. 


Many different inſtruments have been uſed for mak- 
ing the ſcarification. Hippocrates uſed a prickle of a 
thiſtle, and Celſus and Ægineta a ſteel raſp. Others 
have choſen the ſtalks of the naked horſe-tail, called 
ſhave-graſs, which do very well; but the beſt of all in- 
ſtruments is a beard of barley or rye; theſe beards are 
furniſhed with rows of ſharp teeth or hooks, and 
ten, twelve, or fifteen of theſe are to be cut and tied to- 
gether by a ſtring, ſo as to reſemble a bruſh, the teeth 
of each beard being turned outward all round: their 
ſlender ends in this caſe form a ſort of handle, by which 
the body of the bruſh may be moved about; | 


EyE, contufions of the, When the eye is by any accident 


contuſed, it will be entirely deprived of fight, unleſs the 
contuſion be ſlight, or the proper remedies inſtantly ap- 
plied. If the eye have received a very flight contuſion, it 
will be proper to waſh it frequently for the firſt day with 
cold ſpring-water, laying on it linen rags, wet with the 

ſame : on the next day it muſt be rubbed externally with 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, and covered up with ſtupes 
wrung out of decoctions made in wine, of eye-bright, 


ſpeed-well, hyflop, ſage, chamomile-flowers, and fen- 


nel-ſeeds ; but if theſe things are not to be had, bolſters 
dipped in warm wine muſt be applied, and renewed very 
often; and if the patient be of a plethoric habit, bleed- 


ing is alſo neceſſary. If the contution of the eye is ſo vio- 


lent that you can plainly ſee the extravaſated blood 


through the cornea, and all objects appear red to the pa- 


tient, a vein muſt be either opened in the foot or neck: 
the eye muſt be kept continually fomented with warm 
ſtupes, wrung out of the ſame decoctions as are before 
mentioned, and the feet muſt be bathed in warm water 
two or three times a day, and a few drops of pigeons 
blood muſt be two or three times a day poured into the 
che; and if all theſe attempts prove fruitleſs, you may 
very probably ſucceed by making an opening in the cor- 
nea with a lancet. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 110. | 


Evr, wounds of the. If the eye is wounded, but not ſo as 


to Jet out the vitreous or cryſtalline humour, the wound 
muſt be anointed two or three times a day with a fea- 
ther or fine rag well dipped in the white of an egg, or 
elſe in a mucilage made of quince-ſeeds, or of fleawort- 


_ feeds, in roſe- water; and after each dreſſing a compreſs 


is to be laid on, well ſaturated with a collyrium made 
of the whites of eggs; two ounces and a half of 
roſe-water, half a dram of oil of roſes, and three grains 
of camphor, well mixed together, and thoroughly ſhook 
up every time it is to be uſed. If the accident is attended 
with any great degree of inflammation, as is very frequent- 
ly the cafe, it will be proper to cover the ſmall compreſs, 
firſt laid over the che, with a larger, dipped in warm ſpi- 


rits of wine, with camphor. The bowels muſt in this caſe 


be kept open, and the patient blooded, if of a plethoric 


habit; and if it happen that the cryſtalline humour, or 


any part of it, ſticks in the orifice of the wound, it muſt 
in this caſe be pulled out, that it may not bring on a de- 
formity or worſe miſchief to the e. Heiſter's Surgery, 


9 | | f 
Exe, falling out of the. See PROoL A ps Us oculi. . 
| EvE, diſeaſes of the, are an opthalmia, or inflammation of the 
eyes; the gutta ſerena, or amauroſis; a ſuffuſion, or cata- 


ract; an ectropium; a glaucoma; an amblyopia, or obſcu- 


rity of fight, including the myopia, the preibytopia, the 
ny ctalopia, and the amauroſis; the ſtrabiſmus, or ſquint- 
ing; an unguis pannus, or pterygium of the membrane of 


the eye; the albugo, leucoma, or ſpot in the ce; a ſugilla- 
tion of the eye; an epiphora, or rheum in the eyes; a tri- 
chiaſis; and the fiſtula lachrymalis. See each deſcribed 
under its peculiar denomination. See Warner's Def- 
cription of the Human Eye, &c. with its principal Diſ- 
exiles, Kc. 2d edit. 7 . 
The comparative ſtructure and anatomy of the eye is very _ 
curious; the ſituation, number, conformation, &c. of 
this organ in different animals, being finely and won- 
derfully adapted to their different circumftances, occa- 
ſions, and manners of living. | | | 
In man, and ſome other creatures, an ingenious author 
obſerves, the eye is placed chiefly to look forward; but 
withal is ſo ordered as to take in nearly the hemiſphere 
before it. In birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes 
are ſo ſeated as to take in near a whole ſphere, that they 
may the better ſeek their food and eſcape danger. In 
others they are ſeated fo as to ſee behind them, or on 
each ſide, whereby to ſee the enemy purſuing them: 
thus, in hares and conies, the eyes are very protuberant, 
and placed fo much towards the fide of the head, that 
their two eyes take in nearly a whole ſphere ; whereas 
in dogs that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more forward 
in the head, to look that way more than backward. | 
Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that 
Way 
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to the ends of thoſe black filaments or optic nerves 


mobility to the eyes of flies, ſhe in ręcompence furniſhes 


ranged upon the convex of their large bulging eyes ; ſo 


dinary fleſh-fly. 2 20 5 85 | | 
So ſcorpions are found to have above a hundred ches; 
and Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thou- 


under ground, ſight would generally be uſeleſs to it, and 


He adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo 


Frogs, beſide the parts of the eye which they have in com- 
mon with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar| 


EYE 


Way chiefly for the occaſions of the eyes; and generally" 


the ces themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, 


backwards, and ſidewiſe, for the more commodious re- 
ception of the viſual rays. Where nature deviates from 
theſe methods, ſhe always makes uſe of very artful ex- 


5 to anſwer the ſame end. 


us, in ſome creatures the eyes are ſet out at a diſtance}. 
from the head, to be moved here and there, the one this} 


way, and the other that; as in ſnails, particularly, whoſe 
eyes are contained in their four protuberances, like atra- 
mentous ſpots fitted to the end of their horns, or rather 


ſheathed in the horn. Power, Exper. Phil. Obſ. 31. 

And in other creatures, whoſe eyes or head are without 
motion, and in divers inſects, that defect is ſometimes 
made up by their having more eyes than two; as in 
ſpiders, which having no neck, and conſequently the 
head being immoveable, the defect is ſupplied by the 
ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes; ſome having four, 
ſome ſix, and others eight, all placed in the fore-front 
of their head, which is: round, like a locket of diamonds. 
The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live by 
catching fo nimble and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 


ſee every way, and ſo take them per ſaltum, without any! 


motion of the head to diſcover them. 


Again, men, and molt quadrupeds, are found to have 


ſeveral muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereof 
they can turn them any way, and ſo obvert the organ 
of ſenſe to the object. But nature not having given that 


them with a multitude of little protuberant parts, finely 


that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds numberleſs 
rays of light are deflected from objects placed on either 
hand, above or beneath the level of the eye, and conve- 
niently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects 


they come from viſible to the animal; and by the help 
of a good microſcope, and a clear fight, ſome hundreds 
of theſe little round protuberances may be diſcovered, | 


curioufly ranged on the convexity of a ſingle eye of an or- 


{and in the little inſect called ephemeron. : 


In other creatures the like deficiency is ſupplied by hav-| 
ing their eyes nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each| 
conſiſting of a prodigious number of other little ſegments | | 


of a ſphere. W 

The eyes of a camelion, Dr. Goddard obſerves, reſemble 
a lens, or convex-glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, 
which ſhe turns backward and forward without ſtirring 


the head, and ordinarily the one a contrary way to the 
bother. | 3 3 
L.,aſtly, the mole, which the ancients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, | 

Alb. Magnus, &c. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now | 
found to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the 


apparatus of viſion z for that animal living altogether 


fo tender a part as the eye troubleſome. It has therefore 


eyes, but thoſe ſo exceedingly ſmall, and withal ſituated 

ſo far in the head, and covered ſo ſtrongly over with hair, 
that they cannot ordinarily be of ſervice or diſſervice to 
it. Yet, to guide and fecure it a little when it chances 
to be above-ground, Borrichius, Blaſius, Schneider, 
Dr. Derham, and others, obſerve that it can protend, or 
put them forth beyond the ſkin, and again draw them 


back at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner of ſnails. 


In the eyes of nocturnal animals is a part not yet men-| 


tioned, viz. a fort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, 


which gives a kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling | 
them to ſee and catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. | 
Willis, Hujus ufus eff oculi pupillam quaſi jubare inſito illu-| 
minare —quare in fele plurimum illuſtris eft ; at homini, avi-| 


bus, & piſcibus, deeſt, De Anima Brutor. 


of darting out light; and inſtances in a man of a hot 


head, who after a plentiful drinking of generous wine, 


could ſee to read in the darkeſt night. Ibid. | 

The like Pliny tells us of 'Tib. Czfar, that upon his firſt 
waking in the night he could ſee every thing for a little 
while as if in broad day-light. Nat. Hitt. lib. xi. cap. 37. 
and Dr. Briggs ous a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in 
Bedfordſhire. Ophthal. cap. v. H 12. 


membrane or cartilage, which is not commonly per- 


_ ceived, wherewith they can at pleaſure cover the eye, 
Without too much hindering the ſight ; becauſe the mem- 


brane is both tranſparent and ſtrong, ſo that it may paſs 
for a kind of moveable cornea, or occaſional ſafeguard to 
the eye. A like membrane is alſo found in many birds, 
as alſo in the crocodiie. | | | 
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Natufaliſts relate wonders ef the ſhar 


thoſe of men. 


The author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on V. 


YES of fiſh. "Theſe differ ſo much in their ſeveral kinds, 
and often ate characters ſufficient for diſtin 


in regard to their ſituation they alſo differ as much: 1, 


The pupil of the eye is in molt kinds of fiſh either round 


taceous fiſhes, in particular, ſeem to have real 
Tyſon has demonſtrated them in his accurate“ 


_ ſight is directed to near or diſtant obje 
to one ſide or the other, nearly a quart 


Eves of flies. Every naturaliſt bas obſerved, * 


EYE 


PNeſs and acepy 
eagle, &e, bn 


Yet do thoſe of men ſeem improveable ta c_ 
degree. Mr. Boyle inſtances 12 * a * p prin 
of king Charles I. Who being afterwards forced er 
ventured at Madrid to do his king a piece of ( abo 
an extraordinary nature and conſequence; which deal 
there judged very irregular, he was committed : bein 
common' priſon or rather dungeon, having nw? 0 un. 
longing to it, only a hole in the wall, at which & * be. 
put in proviſions, and preſently cloſed it again eepet 
outſide, but not perhaps very exactly. For ſom M the 
this gentleman continued utterly in the dark - big 
conſolate; but afterwards: he began to think be fa 8 
little glimmering of light; and this fronv time to ro ws 
creaſed ſo, that he could not only diſcover the ready 
his bed, and other ſuch large objects; but 1 
amidſt this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mic 15 
frequented his chamber to eat the crums of bread uh h 
_ upon the ground, and diſcern their motions * 
well. 


of the. zye of ſome animals, as the 


tiated Sight, gives us ſome uncommon phen | 
regard the eyes. He furniſhes ſeveral of wang of 55 
lopias, or people whoſe eyes in the day-time were 105 
dark, or at leaſt ſo dim that they could hardly alten 
their way; who yet, ſoon after ſun-ſet, and during tui. 
light, ſaw very clearly, | 


that they make a very eſſential part in their deſcription 


. ro . 6 ; guſhing 
the ſpecies. Their differences are in regard to ther 


figure, ſituation, proportion, and integuments. In re. 
gard to their figure, ſome are flat and depreſſed, as is the 
caſe in the greater number of fiſhes. 2. Some are con. 
vex, as is the caſe in the pleuronecti of many kings! 
the eyes of theſe much reſemble thoſe of quadrupeds, the 
others are very different. 3. Some are rounder than ot. 
dinary, as in the cyprini, conger, and petromyzon; and 
laſtly, ſome are oblong, as the eyes of the eſoces, 

Theſe are the differences of the eyes of fiſh as to figure: 


In moſt fiſh they are placed in the ſides of the head; in- 
ſtances of this poſition ate ſufficiently common. 2. Iu 
ſome they are placed both in the upper part of the head, 
as in the uranoſcope, or ſtar-gazer. 3. They are in ſome 
placed very cloſe to one another, as in the pleuronect; 
and in others they are ſet at very remarkable diſtance 
as in the clariæ. They differ alſo greatly in proportion, 
in reſpect to the body of the fiſh. Thus they are very 
ſmall in the whales, and other cetaceous fiſhes; and 
they are as remarkably large in the apua, boops, aud 
gaſteroſteus. „ 
The eyes in fiſſ differ alſo greatly in regard to their int. 
guments. In ſome fiſh they are free, and are only co. 
vered with their proper membranes, as im the falmo!, 
cyprini, &c. 2. They are in ſome covered in part wis 
the ſkin of the head, as in the clupea, mackrel, Kc. 3. 
In ſome they are wholly covered with the ſkin of ti 
head as with a ſort of veil. Examples of this kind the- 
are in the ſyngnathi, pleuronecti, petromyza, and others 


or oblong ; but in ſome, as in the ſalmons and core 
gones, they run out into an acute angle in the anteri 
part. The colour of the iris in ſeveral fiſh is fo ſer 
diſtinct that it makes a very obvious and diſtinctive chi- 
racter. . : iN 
The eyes of almoſt all fiſh are without eye-lids, proper 
ſo called; but ſeveral kinds have, beſide the me:nbranes 
and common tunics, a ſort of tranſparent membrane, 


with which the ee is in part at times covered. = 


nd e 


cellent anatomy of the phocæna. 1 
It is obſerved by Mr. Baker, that if the 9% 0 nl the 
carefully examined when ſwimming in 2 glaſs 1 1 
cornea or black uvea may be ſeen, 2 i 35 
forwards, and at other times retiring ba 85 *hrouph 
r 
groſſer or finer medium ; the form of their het” 
occaſion requires to make them Kare, } "at the 
their eyes have fo great a liberty in the 079% 


| | downwards 
are able to turn them any way, upwar 1 af a cite 


ot109 
he want of „ 
: e directv! 


moment 


which makes them full amends for 
in their necks, and enables them to change t a 
of their optic axis to any deſigned place in 

Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. p. 153: 


of flies are of a reticulated texture 3 ro 
eye of this kind is truly an afſemblage 0 irn 


EVE 


thouſands, of ſmall but perfect eyes. The 
f flies are large, not only in proportion 
ture, but abſolutely, and in them- 
| ſmall eyes of which they are com- | 
kably minute in compariſon of thoſe of 


e butterfly claſs have in each of their reti- 
many thouſand ſmall eyes; but the fly claſs 
-d them in number of theſe, as many of 
hree times as large as thoſe of the 
and beſides, that each ſmaller eye is vaſtly 
he ſmall eyes of the butterflies. | 

uted 14,000 hemiſpheres in the two eyes 
Lewenhoeck reckoned 6236 in a filk- 
n its fly-ſtate; 3181 in each ve of a 
he two eyes of a common fly. The 
f the HRAGON-fly appear with a common 
like ſhagreen; and Mr. Lewenhoeck reckons 
ſet 12,544 lenſes, placed in an hex- 
each lens having 6x others round it. 
ſerved in the center of each lens a minute 
ſpot, brighter than the reſt, ſuppoſed to be 
ſurrounded with three circles, and in appear- 
leſs than the diameter of the whole 


ance ſeven times 
e eye of a butterfly, 


«ns. Mr. Puget counted 17,325 in th 
mich Malpight concludes to be diſtinct and ſeparate 
The abbe Catalan, and others, have ſince ſhewn, 
ll the eminences diſcoverable in the cornea of in- 
ſects have the neceſſary parts, and perfoim the offices of 
Lewenhoeck diſcovered the bundles of optic 
hich ſerve theſe ſmall lenſes; and Reaumur ſup- 
poſes that theſe ſupply the place of all that is wanting be- 
hind. the lenſes, for the organiſation of an eye complete 
for viſion. Baker's Micr. 1743, p 
Inl. vol. i. p. 261, &c. 

That part of each 


. 228, Reaumur, Hiſt. 


fide of the head of a fly which is cut, 
as it were, into a multitude of ſmall facets, is one of the | 
reticulated eyes of the creature, and is uſually ſomewhat | 
elevated above the ſurface of the reſt of the head, but 
differently, and of a different form and extent in the ſe- 
veral different flies. Ibid. vol. iv. p. 239. 3 


E V E 


ture. Theſe are alſo much ſmaller than the reticulated 
eyes, and may therefore be called, by way of diſtinction, 
the ſmaller eyes, or the ſmooth eyes; 
M. De la Hire ſeems to have been the firſt perſon who 
diſcovered theſe little ſmooth eyes in the fly race. He ob- 
ſerved three of them diſpoſed in a triangular form, on 
the back part of the heads of theſe little creatures. 
When he ſound that three ſmall convex ſhining bodies 
were uſually ſituated in this part, he ſoon diſcovered'that 
they were tranſparent, and thence naturally judged thera 
to be of the ſame nature of the corneæ of our ces, and 
| Lee to ſerve the ſame office to the creature poſſeſſed of 
them. 
We find three of theſe ſmooth eyes placed triangularly on 
the back part of the head of vaſt numbers of the genera 
of flies, as well of the two-winged as of the four-winged 
kinds; but there are alſo ſome flies of both theſe claſſes. 
in which they are wanting. 
All the ſpecies of gnats, and all the ſpecies of tipulz, are 
without theſe ſmooth eyes. The heads of theſe ſpecies of 
flies are very ſmall in proportion to the bulk of their 
body, and are in a manner covered with their reticular 
eyes, which in ſuch a manner meet and touch one an- 
other, as to leave no room nor occaſion for the ſmooth 
eyes. : bs 
Theſe flies have the want of their ſmall ches amply made 
up by the ſize and extent of the larger; but there are 
ſome other kinds which want them, without having this 
advantage in their place. Of the two-winged flies with 
ſhort bodies, the gad-flies want theſe ches; and among 
the longer bodied and four-winged' kinds, the flies pro- 
_ duced. from the puceron=eaters want them. | | 
Norwithſtanding, therefore, that many ſpecies of flies 
have theſe cyes, there are yet ſo many that want them, 
that, if M. De la Hire's opinion, that the reticulated eyes 
of flies were not true her, held good, there mult be very 
many of theſe inſects blind. | TER 
Though moſt of the flies that have theſe eyes have three of 
them, and thoſe triangularly placed, yet there are ſome 
that have more, and ſome that have leſs than that num- _ 
ber. A certain fly which has two filaments attached to 


| the hinder part of its body, and its hinder pair of legs 


It is the cuſtom of nature to allot two of theſe r 
gjes to each fly; and as they each contain ſuch a vaſt | 
multitude of ſmaller, but perfect eyes, one would imagine 
this to be very ſufficient for all the occaſions of the ani- | 
mal. There are, however, notwithſtanding, certain flies 
of the ephemeron or day-fly kind, which have four of 
theſe reticulated eyes, two of which are placed as is uſual 
in the fly kind, and are but of ſmall extent; the other 
two have each the appearance of a ſort of turban, and 
beſide the other upon the upper part of the 


are placed one 


Theſe have each much of the figure of a muſkroom, the 
head of it extended a little beyond the ſtalk, and the 
upper convex ſurface cut into almoſt 
quantity of facets. Id. ibid. p. 240. 
Ihe firſt pair of the reticular eyes of this fly which are | 
placed as thoſe of the other flies, are in colour brown; 
thoſe of the muſhroom form are of a very beautiful citron 
colour, and as tranſparent as the moſt pellucid reticular 
eyes of the other flies; for, among the various ſpecies of 
ve theſe eyes much more tranſparent than 


an innumerable |. 


The fly thus remarkably furniſhed with eyes is produced 
from a worm of the ſame kind with the common ſpecies | 
of ephemerons; its body is of a pale yellow, and its wings 
white; the two inferior ones of theſe are ſo 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
e fly claſs theſe reticular eyes are in | 
cies of different colours; there ace ſome which have 

yellow, others green, and others 
the different ſhades of thoſe colours. 
gloſs of metals highly po- | 
of changeable colours, and 
ifferent colours 


ſmall that they 


them brown, others 
red, and this in all 
Some of them have alſo the 
lithed, others afford us 2 view 
others have arrangements of d 
fixed and invariable. Id. ibid. p- 241. 

he eyes of one ſpecies of the gad- 


oxen, have ſtreaks of red he. 6 (routes to 


» green, and brown, placed al- 
One would imagine, that as every fly has two of theſe 
each compoſed of ſuch a multitude of real | 
d have no occaſion for any eyes beſide theſe ; 
ot appeared to the great being that formed 
many ſpecies of them at leaſt, other 


Des, they coul 


ne eyes alread 


ones; and to 1 deſcribed are properly called reticular 


od confuſion, it will be neceſſary to know 
Which are extremely different from thoſe, 
| Theſe other eyes, when exa- 
microſcopes, appear of a perfectly 
and polithed ſurface, but plain and 
15 appearance of a reticulated tex- 
24. 


rminate name. 


lnooth, Slofſy 
glofſh 
Yo without 


faſtened to the annular portion of its body, has four of 
theſe ſmooth eyes placed at the four corners of a ſquare; 
the two anterior tolerably large, and the two poſterior ſo 
ſmall as to be ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. And other flies, as 
the papilionaceous ones, produced of water-worms, have 
only two of them. Ibid. N | 1 25 
The poſition of theſe eyes varies alſo in the different ſpe- 
cies of flies which are poſſeſſed of them; for though their 
_ uſual place is in the hinder part of the head, there are 
ſome which have them before. Some ſpecies of the 
ephemerons have three of theſe eyes, which may be called 
large in regard to their uſual ſize in other flies. The one 
of theſe is placed in the middle of the forehead ; the other 
two at the roots of the antennæ, placed ſideways by them, 
but a little more backward. This ſpecies has two reti- 
cular eyes beſide theſe, but they are ſmaller than is uſual 
in that ſpecies of fly. . | | : 
Theſe eyes are not peculiar to the fly claſs alone, ſome 
bother of the inſets which have reticular ezes have theſe 
alſo; among which are the graſshopper, in which they 
are placed near the nol: HP on nn,” „ 
Notwithſtanding that theſe eyes are not well diſtinguiſhed 
in flies without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, they may, how- 
ever, ſerve very well for the diſtinctions of genera among 
thoſe ſpecies which have them. Id. ibid. p. 245. 
Theſe eyes, though very ſmall in themſelves, yet, in com- 
pariſon with the ſingle eyes, which form the reticular ſort, 
they are very large. Sec INSECT. | 
Eyks of horſes, in the Manege, &c. Theſe ſhould be bright, 
lively, full of fire, pretty large, and full; but not too 
big, gogling, or ſtaring out of the head: they ſhould alſo 
be reſolute, bold, and briſk. A horſe, to appear well, 
ſhould look on his object fixedly, with a kind of diſdain, 
and not turn his eyes another way. | — 
In the eye of a horſe are diſcovered his inclination, health, 
and indiſpoſition. When the eyes are ſunk, or the eye- 
brows are too much raiſed up, and as it were ſwelled, 
it is a fign of viciouſneſs and ill-nature. When the pits 
above the eyes are extremely hollow, it is for the moſt 
art a certain ſign of old age: this, however, does not 
bold of horſes got by an old itallion ; for theſe have them 
very deep at the age of four or five years, as alſo their 
ege-lids and eye-brows wrinkled and hollow. 
Two things are chiefly to be conſidered in the eye of a 
horſe, viz. the cryſtalline part, and the bottom or ground. 
The cryſtalline, or moſt tranſparent part, ſhould, for 
clearneſs, reſemble a piece of rock-cryital, otherwiſe the 
eye cannot be good. When this part is reddith it is a 
ſign that the He is inflamed, or elfe, as ſome pretend, 


influenced by the moon. When it is of the colour of a 
| 5 NM withered 
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EYE 


withered or dead leaf upon the lower part, and troubled | 


on the upper, it infallibly ſhews that the horſe is lunatic, 


' which diſtemper continues no longer than while the hu- 
mour actually poſſeſſes the eye. | | 
As to the ground or bottom of the eye, which is properly | 


its pupil or apple, it ſhould be large and full, and ought 
to be carefully inſpected, that there be no dragon, as it 
is called, on it. This is a white ſpot or ſpeck, which at 
firſt appears no bigget than a grain of millet, but. grows 
to ſuch a bigneſs as to cover the whole apple of the ce. 
it is incurable, never failing to make a horfe blind in the 
eye where it is found. If the whole bottom of the ye be 
white, or of a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad in- 
dication, though perhaps the horſe is not as yet quite 
blind : however, it ought to be obſerved, that if you view 
a horſe's eyes when oppoſite to a white wall, the reſlection 
of it will make their apples appear whitifh, fometimes in- 
elining to green, though they be really good. When 
this is perceived, you may try whether his eyes have the 
fame appearance in another x wo | | | 
In caſe you perceive above the bottom of the eye, as it 
were, two grains of chimney-ſoot fixed thereto, it is a 


the ſaid bottom be without a ſpot or whiteneſs, then you 


may infer that the qe is found. 


You ought alſo to examine whether an eye which is 
troubled and very brown be lefs than the other; for if it 
be, it is irrecoverably loſt. 


All zyes which are ſmall, narrow, and have long pupils, 
run a greater riſk of Joofing the ſight than any others. 


See BLinDNgss. | 


The diſcafes of the eyes in horſes proceed either from a 


defluxion, or from ſome external hurt. In the former 
cafe the eyes ate watery, hot, red, and ſwollen, the diſ- 


_ temper advancing by degrees; in the latter the malady 


cones ſpeedily to a height, and the tkin on the outſide of 
the eye is peeled off. 


If the diſtemper takes its riſe from a rheum or defluxion, 
it is to be conſidered whether it proceeds from the eye it- 
ſelf, or from another aggrieved part: in the latter caſe, 
the redreſſing of the part will ſet the eye free; in the 
former, it is proper to cool the horſe's blood with an 
_ ounce of ſal prunellæ, mingled every day with his bran ; 
and when it leftens his appetite, to change it for liver of | 

antimony till he recovers his ſtomach. _ | FE 


For ſore eyes, where a {kin is growing over them, the fol- 


lowing amy 9 is recommended: to the white of an egg 
add a little | 


ne powdered falt; then fet this on the fire 
till it be reduced to a powder. This, mixed with a little 


honey, is to be put into the horſe's eye with a feather. | 
If it is found inſufficient to eat off the ſkin, the powder : 
| } occaſion requires. | 


alone mult be blown into the eye with a quill. 


In caſe of a blow on the eye, take honey; and having 


added a ſmall quantity of power of ginger, put it into the 
horſe's eye; or elſe take hog's lard, with the oil of roſes 
and elder, of each an equal quantity ; then, having melted 
them together, anoint the ee therewith. _ Ys 
Some horſes have naturally tender weeping eyes, which 
void a ſharp eating humour; theſe are eaſily cured, by 
waſhing or bathing them every morning or evening with 
brandy. See HoRsE. Z g e 


expreſſion, importing that he is blind of an eye. 


ſign the cryſtalline is tranſparent; and if, beſides this, 


We ſay alſo, a horſe unſhod of one eye, which is a rallying 
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EYE 


colours on the retina, only in an inverte * 
Vision. | : rerted order, der 
It being of no conſequence what the fours e 
cavity is; wy room or chamber ſo Abe the ing 
receive light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs = oh v 
both ſides fitted therein, will do the office of kd, 
che, and exhibit all the objects oppoſed to the: via 
a wall or a white cloth ſtretched ata proper A aps, 
the aperture, with this circumſtance, that the wh from 
the glaſs is a ſegment of, the larger will the f oo 
pear; and rhis is the celebrated camera * res g. 
CAMERA obſcura. | a dee 
Eve in per ſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. 
| Eve, altitude of the, See ALTITUDE. 
Exe, in Architecture, is uſed for any round window 
wy pediment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, or the 
| EYE, bullock's, oy de bu, denotes a little cy-lipht in the 
ing or intended to illumi 
| CY roof, in * ed to illumine a granary, ot the 
The ſame term is applied to the little lutherns; 
as in that of St. Peter's at Rome, which has en 
in three rows. See LUTHERN. Wd... 
; EYE of a dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the av 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of S. Pauls rt 
don. It is uſually covered with a lantern. 
| Eye of the volute, in Architecture, is the center of the volute 
| or that point wherein the helix or ſpiral whereof it ; 
formed, commences; or, it is the little circle in the 
| middle of the volute, wherein are found the thineen 
centers for deſeribing the circumvolutions thereof, es 
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Tab. Archit. fig. 30. and fig. 29. 

Ex e-flaps, thofe pieces of leather which cover the eyes of 
coach-horſes. 

Ex, in Agriculture and Gardening, denotes a little bud o 
ſhoot inſerted into a tree by way of GRAFT. 

be term eye, oculus, is allo uſed for a gem or bud, x; j; 

ſtands on the parent tree. See Bu p and PRUNMNNC. 

EYE of @ pear, the extremity oppoſite to its ſtalk. See 
PEAR. | | „„ 

EvE of à tres, a ſmall pointed knot to which the leaves 
ſtick, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs proceed. 

Er, in a Ship. The hole wherein the ring of the anchor 
is put into the ſhank is called the eye of the anchor; and 
the compaſs or ring which is left of the ſtrop to which 
any block is ſeized is called the eye of the ſtrep, 

ExE of a flay, is that part of a ſtay which is formed intoz 
| ſort of collar to go round the maſt-head. 1 
Ey E-bolt, is a long bar of iron with an eye in one end of it 

formed to be driven into the decks or ſides of a ſhip for 
divers purpoſes, as to hook tackles, or faſten ropes to, 2 


— 


EE-let- Hole. See SAIL. >; 85 
EykEs of a ſhip, a name frequently given to thoſe parts 
which lie near the hauſe-holes, particularly in the lower 
apartments within the veſſel. _ | 2 
Ex k- brigbi, in Botany, euphraſia, a genus of the didynania 
| ade ae claſs. This is a medicinal plant which grows 
naturally in ſterile fields and commons in moſt parts of 
England. Its characters are theſe: the flower 1s of the 
perſonated kind, divided into two lips, and having the 
upper one placed erect, and divided into ſereral lege 
ments: the lower one divided into three principal ſ- 
ments, each of which is alſo bifid. The piſtil arise 
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Eve of the branch of a bridle, in the Manege, is the upper- | 
moſt part of the branch which is flat, with a hole in it, | 
for joining the branch to the head-ſtall, and for keeping 
the ein ft.. 3 
EYE of a bean, in the Manege, is a black fpeck or mark in 
the cavity of the corner-teeth, which is formed there 
about the age of ſive and a half, and continues till ſeven 
or eight]; aod it is from hence that we ufually fay, ſuch | 
a horſe marks ſtill, and ſuch a one has no maxx. | 
Eyk, artificial, is an optical machine, wherein objects are 
repfreſented aſter the fame manner as in the natural che, 
of conſiderable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner | 
of viſion. ne, | 1 
Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres 
of hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent 
the ball of the eye; let the interior or fore-hemiſphere be 
_ perforated with a round hole in C (74. Optics, fig, . 
7. 2.) to ſupply the place of a pupil, and therein fit a thin, f ilts call 2 Col 
plain-glafs, or, which amounts to the ſame, a concayo- or perforation. For a like reaſon the chemiſts 
convex glaſs, ro ſerve for the cornea. In the inſide put a] veſſel uſed in diſtillation, a blind bead. 0 
ſhort draw-tube G, with a lens convex on both ſides, to | Eye, in Printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thic 
do tbe office of the cryſtalline therein. In the hind, or 
poſterior hemiſphere, fit another draw-tube EF, with a 


from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
back part of the flower: this finally ripens into a capſule 
of an oblong ſhape, containing ſmall ſeeds. There are 
two ſpecies. Tourn. Inſt. 174. Fn 
Theſe plants always grow among heath, furze, graſs, or 
ſome other cover, nor will they grow when theſe are 
cleared from about it, nor when ſown in a garden. ls 
berb- women ſupply the markets with it in plenty fromtne 
fields. _— | 
Eye-bright is much recommended in diſorders of the 0 
eſpecially weakneſs and dimneſs of fight. It 1s ge : 
ſeveral forms, but the powder of its leaves 15 94 : 
molt effectual as well as fafeſt, the doſe being from 
to three drams. | : 4 
Eve, among Naturaliſis, is ſometimes alſo uſed j uy 
or aperture: whence it is that the firſt of the _—_ 
teſtines is called cacum, or the blind gut, as bug 
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neſs of the 
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types and characters uſed in printing; or met, oder 


it is the 40 in relievo on the top of the letter; 


plain glaſs therein, having its inner ſurface ſmooth,, wile called its face. . Mon; the ith 
though not poliſhed, reprefenting the retina and optic] It is the eye or face that makes the impre A in i. 
nerve. | | Which they call the body, ſerving only to _ ot tht 
If now the aperture C be turned towards any object, and] The eye of the e is the little aperture at the "Gee E. 

the draw-tube F E be gradually pulled out, you will have] character, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. "od br 


the object beautifully and ſtrongly repreſented in all its | EYE is alſo uſed among Jewellers for the luſtue luke 


EY .- SK 


precious ſtones, more uſually called | whence it has received its name. It is about three inches 
| „ II in length, whereof the head is one quarter part. The 
4. In wounds of this part great care | body is ſomewhat thicker than a hog's briſtle, and of a 
g-brow!s ard againſt inflammitions, leſt the | pleaſant green colour. Phil. Tranf. No 472, 5 7. or vol. 
moſt be ta ry ; all hot and ſharp things | xliii. p. 35. 
eyes ſhould p: ded in eating and drinking; and the patient | EyE-water. See WATER. 
| mule blooded ifnlethoric ; the wound muſt be dreſſed ER, white of the. See Wr rx. 
ith vulnere 
compreſſes dippe 
wound be large, 


s, and the dreſſings covered with | Eyz-glaſs, in Teleſcopes, is the lens next the eye ; and if the 
_ Tr ſpirit of wine. If the | teleſcope conſiſt of more than two kak, all but that 
and the eye-brow entirely divided, it will | next the object are called ge- glaſſes. | | 
nary to uſe the ſuture and dreſs over it with a | Eye, Bull's, in Afironomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
| be nece ”m ſam, covering both eyes, and keeping them | the conſtellation Taurus, by the Arabs called Aldebaran. 
ee x ; ſible from motion. Heiſter's Surg. p. 79. | Its longitude; latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the other 
| asmuch 2 bs Architefture. See FILLET. ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus. „ 
Eyr- ru, oe bra, in Anatomy, thoſe external moveable | Eye, cat's, Oculus cati, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, 
eo dich ſerve to ſcreen and defend the . called alſo /ur's eye, oculis ſolis, and taken by Dr. Wood- 
dh ofa thin muſcular membrane, covered on the | ward for the aſterias of the ancients. __ 
_ ich a ſtrong, yet flexible ſkin, and lined within- | It is tranſparent, of a glittering grey, interchanged with 
= ih a production, as ſome think, of the pericranium. a ſtraw- colour; uſually oblong as to figure, and not un- 
ſide 1 y 115 fortified with a ſoft cartilage, by means | like the opal, only much harder. It is found in divers 
— Gy are enabled to cloſe the better. | ue of the Eaſt Indies; but thoſe of the iſland of Cey- 
tur of theſe cartilages grow a paliſade of ſtiff hairs, call- on are the moſt prized. See ASTERrAs and CAT“? 
ed cilia, of great uſe to warn the eye of the approach of | ye. | Pp | 
danger either in ſleeping or waking ; to keep off motes, | Exe, crabs, Oculus cancrorum. See Ca aps-eyes. 33 
lies, Kc. in the air, and to break the too fierce impreſ- EE, goat's, Oculus caprinus, is when there is a white ſpeck 
le of the rays of light. GE Wn on the pupil of the qe, as is ſeen in the ges of goats. 
Theſe hairs, it is obſerved, oy grow to à certain con- Phyſicians call it 2gias. 
renient length, and never nee —_ as moſt others EYE, golden, in Ornithology. See Dock. Er | 
kin 4: add to this, that their points ſtand out of the way; | Eve, bares, Oculus leporinus, in Medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 
e thirteen thoſe of the upper ye-lid being bent upwards, as thoſe of | from a contraction of the upper eye-lid, which prevents 
eof. dee the lower downwards, ſo nice is nature in ſuch ſmall | its being able to cover its part of the eye; fo that the pa- 
| mattets. 3 | | | tient is obliged tb ſleep with the che half-open, after the 
he 448 of At the commiſfure, or joining of the upper and under manner of Bares. „ 1 
qe-lids, are formed two angles called canthi. Phyſicians Call it Jagophthalmia, a Greek word, ſignify- 
le bud or jn the inner of theſe is a gland called g/andula lachrymalis, | ing the ſame thing, being compounded of auyag, hare, 
; from which. proceed two or three duCts, which, opening | and oA . 5 55 
ud, xx i on the inner ſurface of the eye-lid, ſerve to moiſten the | EYESS, in Falconry. See FALcon, rb 
ge hall of he eye, and keep its membranes from growing SLED, = E1RE, in Law, fignifies the court of Juſtices 
© bee and dry. 1 : | { itinerant. Rn 
Near the — angle is a gland called innominata, which | The word ſeems formed of the old French, irre iter, way, 


6 6. Ga 


he leaves helping alſo by ſeveral branches to irrigate the ye, the | track, = 3 OPT 1 
ed. overplus is carried to the greater angle, and tranſmitted l; Hence juſtices in eyre, as thoſe whom Bracton calls ju 
ze anchor to the noſe through the puncta lachrymalia. {| ciarit itinerantes. - es 5 | | 
bor; and By theſe glands it is that the humour, called tears, is | EyrE of the foreſt, is otherwiſe called juſtice-ſæat, which by 


to which ſecerned. 1 | | þ the ancient cuſtoms was to be held every three years by 
i The 41-lids are both moveable, eſpecially. the upper, | the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and down for that 
ed into; which has two muſcles to raiſe and depreſs. it, called | purpoſe. 5 ECC 
RN A E pry nge Nhey het phce rk 
| RBICULARIS. 1 TI it an h, | | ; 0s 
a ſhip for In quadrupeds the lower palpebra is moveable, and is the Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neſt, is 
pes to, a 3 ; in birds, on the contrary, the lower is move- 1 Les an eyeſs. DEA mes | ; 
able, and the greater. f a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, re- 
| Animals that have hard eyes, as lobſters, and the gene- | ferring chiefly -to the degenerate manners and corrup- 
oſe parts nlity of fiſhes, have no palpebræ, ſuch eyes being ſuf- tions of the Jews in the times when the author wrote. 
the lower ieiently ſecured without. 5 I It abounds with fine ſentiments and rich compariſons, 
| In the generality. of brutes there is a kind of a third e- and diſeovers much learning in probe matters. | 
k4, which is drawn like a curtain, to wipe off the hu- | Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon with Jechoniah or 
2 which might incommode the ches; it is called the | Jehoiachin, and began his . be 45 year on 
| nalating membrane. 3 | | | the Captivity, or in the year before Chriſt 595. He 
is of the The monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it, as be-“ was contemporary with Jeremiah, who propheſied ar 
mY = ng _ like a man, with hands to wipe the eye on | the ſame time in Judea. jo” ſoretold 8 par- 
eral lege oocation, 555 | I, ticularly the deſtruction of the temple, the fatal cata- 
ipal * YE-lids wounded, Wounds, either of the upper or lower | ſtrophe of thoſe who revolted from Babylon to Egypt, 
i 15 ge. lid, will not readily heal, not ſo much from the thin- | and the happy return of the Jews to their own land. 
ail to 0 nels of the parts as from the great quantity of fluids with | Ezex1E1's reed, or red, a ſcripture meaſure, computed by 
en which the eye is continually moiſtened. It is neceſſary, | late writers to amount to 1 Engliſh foot 11 inches + of 
"here are We firſt to foment the art with decoCtions of an inch 3 e 
YT Mts hyſſop, or eyebright, till the flux of the 3 ADUITL, a name by which ſome authors have 
9 : Bo 0 is ſtopped, an d 11 cle diſtinguiſhed the tree from which we have the common 
* ee 3 it muſt be ſtitehed up in the = wy bg the 3 po _ + of K 1 
n. ae with a fine needle, EZRA, or EZ DRAs, in Divinity. The Bock of Ezra is a 
fromthe with the powder of comfrey-root, gun. arabic, or 3 | Look of Hol — b be in e vy Ezra 
= m of Gilead, or Peru, | or Ezdras, the high-prieſt of the Jews during the cap- 
the 9% laying over theſe applications a f aſter of tivity and: particularly about the time when they re- 


giren achylon, and tying it up in ſuch a manner that the ed to Paleſtine, -under the reign of C | 
| a ap in x the eye | turned to Paleſtine, under the reign of Cyrus. ; 
mY | A little power to move about. If the wound | This book contains the hiſtory of the Jews from the time 


m will require ſeveral ſtitches, and | of Cycus's edict for their return, to the twentieth year 
„ 2 hole 0 em as before. Heiſter's Surgery, | of Artaxerxes Longimanus. It ſpecifies the number of 


t if» { Jews who returned, and Cyrus's proclamation for re- 
3 ble Microſcopes, is uſually a lens con- uilding the temple, the obſtruction it met with, and 
F# clole vented a mi es; but Euſtachia Divini long ſince in- | the finithing thereof in the reign of Darius. It is cano- 
Places 3 of this kind, the power of which he] nical, and allowed as ſuch both by the church and the 
{; of the thi ind 9 above that of the common ſort; and | i agogue: 5 | 1 8 + 
uble, eon ending on the eye-g/aſs, which was {be ks of Ezra, called in the Engliſh verſion the Fir/# 


ing of two plano-convex glaſſes, ſo placed | and Second Books of Eſdras, though held by ſome, particu- 
ne another in the middle of their convex larly the Greeks, for canonical, are thrown by the Eng- 
ſpoken of with great credit | liſh church into the number of apocryphal books, being 


is ſaid to have this peculiar | only extant in Greek. 


25 to touch 0 


it ſhews all the objects flat, and not | The Canon of Ezra is the collection of the books of Scrip= 
. it magnifies | ture made by that pontiſf. It appears, however, that 
| the ſynagogue added other books to Ezra's canon; wits 

bock of Ezra itſelf, that of Nehemiah, and ſe - 


es in a large area, t 

+ Phil, Tranſ. Ne 40. | 

1 ral Hiſlory, a ſmall ſea- inſect, which is | neſs the 
ad fixed by the ſnout to the eyes of ſprats, | veral others. See CAN Ox. 
t : |; 8 


— 


2 


conſonant. 


The letter F may 


| 2 and in itſelf, o: 


languages where it is foun 


nerally placed by grammaria 
and diſtinguiſhed in the enume 
name beginning with a vowel 


nature of a mute that it 


liquid in the ſame ſyllable. 
Loquela) di 
e, and the 
Among thoſe calle 
pronounced by the applicatio 
lower lip; and theſe are the 
ſome account the Fa ſemi-v 
among the hiſſers, is, that 
ſound without any other mo 


bis Diſſertatio de 
ſingle and doub! 
püloſive. 


is neceſſary to the pronunci 
In Engliſh its found is i 


_ compreſſion of the whole 1; 


This letter is derived to us 
rowed it from the #olia 
di gamma, or double gamma, 
over the other: add, that 
origin to have been 

being made at three ſtro 
the figure F. For the le 


Perpendicular be mad 
afterwards, viz. firſt the 
may happen, eſpecially i 
Parts ſhall not join; and 
circles, haſte and conveni 
make two ſtrait lines. 5 
What confirms this tranſmu 
that on the medals of Philip, 
the words ENS 
frequently ſeen i 
no circle or omicron; 


n 


"The d letter of 


W 


no other thai 
kes, 


| tter & bein 
omicron with a perpendicula 


e firſt, 


upper, then the under 


even inſtead of two arches of | 
ency may naturally enough | 


ANOYS and $TAAAE 
n the form juſt menti 
but acroſs the 


the alphabet, and the fourth 


be either conſidered abſolutely, 
th regard to the particular 


l 


d. 


Joh. Conrad. Amman (in 
vides the conſonants into 
lingle into hiſſing and ex- 
d hiſſing, there are ſome 
n of the upper teeth to the 


owel, and Amman places it 
one may pronounce a little 
tion of the 
ation of the Z. 5 
nvariable, being formed by 
Ps, and a forcible breath. 
from the Romans, who bor- 


ns; among whom it is called 


as reſembling two T's, one 
the digamma ſeems in its 
1 the Greek &, which 
degenerated at length into 
g compounded of an 
n through it, if that 
the O at two ſtrokes 


r dray 
and 


writing faſt, that the two 


and pb. The reaſon why | 


organs than what | 


part, it | 


F. A B 


| Filoſophie, Fpifane, &c. and 
Fantaſy, 
is the ſi 
F, in the Civil Law, Two 


Filippe, 
by the Engliſh, as in 
F, in the Calendar, 


even ſometime 
filtre, &c. 


xth dominica] letter, 


$ Joined together fon; 
In the firſt view, Fis ge- PandeQs : ſee the reaſon of thi, under Pauke * 
ns among the femi-yowels, „ in our Ancient Cuftoms, was a ſtigma or brand, 
ration of the alphabet by a | He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a wes 0 
3 though it has fo far the] in church or church-yard, or draw any weapon 15. 
is cafily pronounced before a a4 with an intent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of hi 


and if he have no ea 
with a hot iron havin 
known for a fray-ma 


| S ears cut off. 
rs he ſhall be marked on the chect 
g the letter P, whereby he may be 
ker, or fighter. | 
F, or Fa, in Muſic, denotes the baſs-clef, being placed on 
the fourth line upwards, | ER 
Indeed the character or Fand « (ef; 
letters. Mr, 
ſed the letter 
; otherwiſe, The 
baſs-clef is Js, which 
pains to deduce by corrup- 


e as well if we u 
m has carried it 
ordinary character of the 7 or 
| Kepler takes a great deal of 
tion from the letter F itſelf, | 
F, in the /alian Muſic, is often uſed inſtead of FoR TE. 
FF, in the Italian Auſic, ſtands for forte forte, and inti. 


origin 
The « 
kinds 
Fables, 
tions c 


mates to pla very ſtrong and loud. | | ra 
F, in Ph v/ical reſcriptions, ſtands for Hat, let it be don, 2 
1 FS A. denotes as much as fat ſec writing 


undum artem, 


F, among ſu eral value of letters, 


ch as give us the num 
ſigniſies 40, 


according to the verſe 

Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alla. 
And when a daſh was added over it 
F, on the French Coins, is the mark of 


A is one of the notes of mulic, 
in the order of th 


rus, th 
have li 
Talks, 
not on 
ſtances, 
are alſe 
invento 


. ſigniſied 40,009, 
the town. of Anger, 
being the fourth, riſing 


egammut, ut, re, mi, fa, See Nors, the way 
tation of he „ „ AA, in Botany. See Bean. | in them 
2 fans 2 i FABA Bengalenſis, in the Materia Medica, a roundiſh con- moſt an 
and the kings of Syria, in , 


myrobalans kind. 


Fama Graeca, in 2 
Fana S.. Inatii, in the Materia Medica. See Nux tt 


Preſſed ſubſtance, about an inch in diameter, 


The rat 
from Bengal, and thought to be a vitiated frui 


. former, 
latter is 

do ſpeak 

FaLEs, 
and me 
converſ; 


brought 
t of. the 
It is a very good aſtringent, and 


therefore preſcribed with good ſucceſs in fluxes and hz- 


morrhages. 


Botany, See Indian Date PLUM. 


| 


mica, | e OW Juſtin 
e corruption of the Greek 5 3 and accordingly, on FABA purgatrix, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of a fee the anc 
the medals of the Falifci the F.ig ordinarily put in lieu of ans of i Ws Soo Parma Or i and CAsTOR- 1 Out of 
the Greek $: ut it muſt be added, that though the FABACIUM, ; word uſed by the ancients to expreſs afor 
reek and Latin letter were thus the ſame thing, yet the of food then in uſe which was a kind of cake made of 
ſound was much ſofter among the Latins than among the bean meal. K | | : 
| Greeks, as was long ago obſerved by Terentianus. FABAGO, in Botany. See BE AN-capey. 
The Romans for ſome time uſcd an inverted, F d, in lieu FAB ALIS Lapis, in Natural Hiſtery, a ſtone mentionedby 
of a V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their many ancient ere of repute as found in the river 
alphabet: thus, in inſcriptions we meet with TERMI. [ Nile, of the ſhape of a common bean, and of a blacs 
NAAIT, DIAI, &c. According to Lipſius, in his Com- colour. They ſay it had the virtue of curing d#moniics 
ment on the Annals of Tacitus, lib. xi, Covarruvias and and that dogs durſt not bark if it was laid before 17 
Dauſquius, this inverted digamma A was firſt intro- . Theſs, aud many other like virtues, are attributed to th 
duced by the emperor Claudius. See Tacit. An. lib. | ſtone, to the great diſgrace of the ſober authors who 8 
i. cap. 4. and Suet. in Vit. Claud. cap. 8 —1--late-them.... The Gone ſeems to have been of thoſe! 
It may be added, that the prounciation of the is al- traneous foſſils which Dr. Hill has ſtiled temat 
moſt the ſame with that of the V, as will be evident from their having been formerly parts of the bo 4s; # 
by attending to the manner of ronouncing the follow. lates of fiſhes which feed on the ſhell-6ſh kinds; 7 
ing words: Favour, Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, other authors SILIQUASTRI, from their reſembling i 
Vogue, &c. The French particularly, in borrowing pod of the lupine or bean. | DP” 
words from other languages, uſually turn the fina] V | FABARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 2. 
into an F, ag chetif of Ccattivo, neuf of novus, nef of | telephium or ORPINE, and by which it is in ſome p 
8333 | | called in the ſhops, | ends of 
In the latter Roman writers we find the Latin F ang FABARLZ calendæ, among the Romans, the a * 
Greek © ph frequently confounded; as in Fulanx for June, fo called becauſe the beans being then the wk 
- Phalanx, Filoſophia ſor Philoſophia, &c. which abuſe ſome of them were offered to the goddeſ⸗ Carna, | 
is {till retained by many French writers, who write of Janus. | FABL 
6-7: 3 


FAB 


M,. among the ancients, ſignifies, accord- 
ge veſſel in which beans were kept; 
to have been a kind of diſh or plate in- 
ſe was put and offered to the houſhold 


Fin will have g 
to which bean- pu 


; raphy. See DoREE. 
n 2 11 ue a part of the Lurxxci. 


; and the ſecond the by 0s from 


vas C3 The Tabii were for Romulus, 


their reſp 
and the Qu 
a ta 


Fable ſee 
rincipal 
and that 


bulz, fables; 
was the ſame 
of the learned and the common language of the people, 


+5 between the words of men and the voices of beaſts. 
At firſt fables were only employed in ſpeaking of the 
Divine Nature, as then conceived 3 whence the ancient 
theology was all fable. The Divine attributes were ſe- 


of the Godhead laid down in the feigned relations and 


not conceive ſo much power and action in a ſingle and 
indivifble being; or, perhaps, becauſe they thought ſuch 
things too great and high for the knowledge of the vul- 
gar; and as they could not well ſpeak of the operations 


and morality itſelf, came thus to be veiled under the 


origin of poetry, and particularly of epic poetry. 
The = lies Aphthonius and Theon — three 
kinds of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. _ 
FaLES, rational, are called alſo parables : theſe are rela- 
tions of things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by 
mien, and which might poſſibly have been ſaid and done, 


rus, the prodigal ſon, &c. Of theſe rational 
have likewiſe about a dozen in Phædrus. 


not only beaſts, but trees, and other inanimate ſub- 
ſtances, are introduced as actors and ſpeakers. Theſe 
are alſo called &Aſapic fables; not that Æſop was their 


in them. Such was Jotham's Fable of the Trees, the 
moſt ancient of any that are now extant. | 
The rational differs from the moral fable in this; that 


latter is impoſſible, as it is impoſſible ſor brutes or ſtocks 
0 fp. 5 F 2 
FaBLEs, mixed, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, rational 


ergy: together. Of theſe we have a fine inſtance in 
uſtin, 


* of Aſia into Spain, charmed with the place, begge 
aue of the inhabitants to build a city. Fo this effect: 
5 big with young begged of a th 

ber 


ſhe farther begged for leave to rear them there. 


ihe ſtrength of her own 


1 ne place. So the Maſſilians, who are now only 

N will hereafter pretend to be maſters of this 
wt; th |. 

every fabl Ae „ the principal are, 1ſt. That to 


ew the moral ſenſe or 
tion, if it b 


or a N . 
1 2 if before it, apopu,op, prefabulatio. 2. 
ne narration be clear, probable, ſhort, and plea- 


Wy | 
ons q 2 0 preſerve this probability the manners mult be 


deſign thereof. This interpreta- 


n cloſely kept to, as in poetry. See PRo- 


and Man : 
M NERS 


airs, at t 


ige 719: A fable, according to this polite writer, 
one but in Poem, differing in nothing from the great 
the choice IN and in that being leſs confined as to 
ure, as _ its perſons, it may take in all ſorts at plea- 

Vol. Il No 12, up or genii; or even if occa- 


82 


nſiſted of two colleges, the firſt of which | 


rated as into ſo many perſons, and all the ceconomy | 


_ aftions thereof; either becauſe the haman mind could | 


of this Almighty Cauſe without ſpeaking likewiſe of its 
eſſects, natural philoſophy, and at length human nature, | 


' fame fabulous allegoric expreſſion; and hence was the | 


though in reality they were not. Such in the ſacred | 
uritings, are thoſe of the ten virgins, of Dives and Laza- | 
fables we | 


FaLES, moral, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein | 


inventor, for they were in uſe long before him, viz. in 
the times of Homer and Heſiod, but becauſe he excelled | 


the | 
former, though it be feigned, might be true; but the | 


and moral, or wherein men and brutes are introduced | 


lib. xxxiii. cap. 4. made by a petty king to alarm | 
the ancient Gauls againſt the Maſſilians, who, aaa, 


epherd a place to 
helps in; which when ſhe had obtained, 
At 
ength the whelps being now grown up, depending on | 
2 ſhe claimed the property 

1 


ſome interpretation annexed, to | 


e placed after the Fable, is called sTiyau8ior, | _ 


otte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of 
e beginning of his Fables Nouvelles, dediées 


FAB 


| fon be, create perſons ; i. e. perſonify virtues, vices, 
rivers, trees, &c. Thus, M. de la Motte very happily 
introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, as perſons 
making a voyage together. See EPOPOEIA and PęæRSONI- 
FYING, 
That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why fables have pleaſed 
in all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf-love is ſpared 
in the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exer- 
ciſed by the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts ; 
too proud to condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem 
to command what they teach, they require to be in- 
ſtructed in a more humble manner; they would never 
amend, if they thought that to amend were to obey : 
add, that there 1s a fort of activity in the mind which 
muſt be humoured; it pleaſes itſelf in a penetration 
which diſcovers more than is ſnewn; and in apprehend- 
ing what is hid under a veil, fancies itſelf in fome mea- 
ſure the author of it. The fable muſt always imply or 
convey ſome truth; in other works, delight alone may 
ſuffice; but the far muſt inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be 
a ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more 
than is expreſſed by the latter. This truth ſhould for the 
generality be a moral one; and a ſeries of ſictions con- 
ceived and compoſed in this view would form a treatiſe 
of morality preferable to any more direct and methodical 
_ treatiſe 3 accordingly, Socrates, we are told, had a de- 
ſign to compoſe a courſe of morality in this way. This 
truth ſhould be concealed under the allegory; and in 
ſtrictneſs, it ought not to be explained either at the be- 
ginning or end. 1 e 
The truth or idea intended ſhould ariſe in the reader's 
mind from the fable itſelf. However, for the conve- 
niency of the leſs diſcerning readers, it may be a good 
way to point out the truth or moral in preciſer terms. 
To have the moral at the end of the fable ſeems much 
better than at the beginning: the mind is apt to be fore- 
ſtalled in the latter caſe ; I carry the key along with me, 
ſo that there is no room to exerciſe my mind in finding 
any thing myſelf. | | 
The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and 
expreſs the thing intended directly, and without any 
equivoque: it muſt be one; i. e. all the parts muſt be 
viſibly acceſſory to one principal end: and it muſt be na- 
tural; i. e. founded on nature, or at leaſt on opinion. 
The writers of Fables are not many. If there were any 
before Æſop, who lived in the time of Solon, about the 
fiſty-ſecond Olympiad, his ſucceſs has quite effaced their 
memory; and even occaſioned all the good things of 
that kind to be aſcribed to him. His Life, as written by 
Planudes, is itſelf a thorough fable. It muſt be owned 
to be very happily imagined to make the inventor 
of fables a ſlave, and his maſter a philoſopher : the ſlave 
has his maſter's pride and ill humour to deal with 
throughout. His leſſons were all contained in the fables 
e and the readers were left the pleaſure of 
diſcovering them. | | | 
It is generally allowed among ihe learned, that though 
the matter and invention of the fables-be Mſop's, the 
turn and expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes ; 
and bad Greek it is, in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, De 
Ludica Dict. Some authors will have Socrates the author 
of the Fables of Eſop; others attribute them to Solo- 
man, and others to Homeroom nn wn | 
Phædius was a ſlave too, and a freed-man of Auguſtus ; _ 
but he had the advantage over Æſop in education: he is 
only a fabuliſt, as he tranſlates and copies. Though his 
fables be generally ſhort, yet he is prolix compared with 
his author. His ſtyle, however, is always florid, his de- 
ſcriptions conciſe, and his epithets ſuitable : he frequently 
adds graces never dreamt of by the inventor, and every- 
where enriches the ſimplicity of Æſop in the moſt deli- 
cate manner... ET e | 
Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time 
under a powerful emperor; but he was not the leſs a 
ſlave, for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are always 
more ſo than the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay compriſed all 
his politics in his fables ; and accordingly his work long 
continued the book of ſtate, or the diſcipline of Indoltan. 
It was tranſlated into Perſian and Arabic, and ſince into 
the modern languages. His ables, M. de la Motte ob- 
ſerves, are rather famous than good; but he is the in- 
ventor, and the merit of invention will always com- 
penſate for many faults. His fables are often wild 
and artleſs; and the collection is a ſort of romantic 
aſſemblage of men and genii, compoſed in its kind like 
Cyrus or Orlando, where the adventures are continually 
thwarting and claſhing with each other. 
We ſay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, 
Avienus, who lived towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, under the empire of Gratian, Abſtemius, &c. 
Among the moderns, the molt celebrated writers are Me iN. 
de la Fontaine and De la Motte: the firſt of whom has picked 
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| 
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and given them anew in French, with a delicacy and 
ſimplicity peculiar to himſelf; and which, in the judg- 


and contains a moral truth under an allegory: 1 8 8 
egin to fpecify |. 


FAB 


dut all the beſt things in Zſop, Phædrus, and Pilpay, 


ment of his countrymen, ſets him even above Phædrus. 
The latter, rather than content himſelf with what De la 


Fontaine had left, choſe to be an inventor. He has ſuc- 


ceeded. His fables are many of them very happy, 
though ſome think them too full of thought and reaſon- 
ing. His verſiſication is infinitely more correct than 
that of La Fontzine, and more fuitable to the ſubject 
than that of Le Noble. 


We have likewiſe ſome fables much efteemed of Mr. | 


Gay and Mr. Moore. 


ACTION. 


The fable, according tb Ariſtotle, is the principal part, | 
and as it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered | 
as the firſt foundation of the compoſition, or the prin- 
ciple which gives life and motion to all the parts. In |. 
this ſenſe the Fable is defined, © A diſcourſe invented 


« with art, to form the manners by inſtructions diſ- 
& guiſed under the allegory of an action.“ 


repreſented by actors on the ſtage; all which are ſo 


many circumſtances which do not make any alteration in | 


the nature and eſſence of the fable. 


The chatacters that ſpecify the epic Fable are theſe: it is 


rational and probable; it imitates a whole and an im- 
portant action; and it is long, and related in verſe: 


none of which properties affect the nature of the Fable, 
or make it leſs a fable than thoſe of Æſopp. 


2 


* 2 


great critic juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral in- 
ruction to be exempliſied. 1 


E. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, 


who have ſome common intereſt, to live in amity, in 
order to preſerve it. This is the end of the fable, and 


the firſt thing I have in view. In order to this, I endea- 


vour to impreſs this maxim oft our minds, that “ ill 


underſtanding ruins families, and all kinds of ſociety.” 


'This maxim is the moral or truth which is to be the 
ground of the fable; which moral truth is now to be re- 


duced into action, and a general action to be framed 
from ſeveral ſingle and real actions of ſuch as were 
ruined by ill underſtanding. 5 
Thus, e. g. I ſay, that certain perfons united together 
for the prefervation of ſomething that belonged to them | 
in common, coming to diſagree, their diviſion left them 


open to an enemy who ruined them: ſuch is the firſt 


Plan of a fable. The action preſented by this narration 


as four conditions; it ie univerſal, imitated, feigned, 


The names given to the feveral perſons 
the Fable. Aſop uſes thoſe of brutes. Two dogs, ſays 


„* 


he, appointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave | 


all open to the wolf, who carries off what he pleaſes. 
If you would have the action more ſingular, and render 
the ab: rational, take the names of men. Pridamant 


and Orontes, brothers by a fecond venter, were left very 
_ rich by their father's will; but diſagreeing about the par- 
tition of their effects, they engaged themſelves ſo far 
againſt each other that they took no care of their com- 


mon intereſt againſt Clitander, theic eldeſt brother by 
the firſt venter; which laſt, artfully inflaming their 


quarrel, and feigning he had no view but to ſome mode- 
rate augmentation, which might be made him without 
oppreſſing them, in the mean time, gets the judges on 


his fide, and the other perſons intruſted with the affair, 


procures the will to be affirmed, and becomes entitled to | 
the wholeeſtate about which the brothers were at variance. 
Now, this Fable is rational; but the names being feigned | 


as well as the things, and beſides, the perſons being only. 
of a private rank, it is neither epic nor tragic. How- 
ever, if may be employed in comedy, it being a rule laid 
down by Ariſtotle, that epic and tragic poets only invent 
things, but comic poets invent boch names and things. 
See Comepy, &c. ME 


To accommodate this comic fable more to the mode and | 


taſte of the town, ſome Dorinda mult be imagined to 


— 


— . 


— * * 


FABLE is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic or dramatic | 
poem, or the action which makes the ſubjeC of ſuch | 
a poem or romance: See Potm, Drama, Eric, and 


The epic fable, according to Boſſu, 1s confined to the | 
rational kind; 1. e, the actors and perſons are to be gods | 
and men ; and yet it admits of great latitude: it may be | 
_ Either grave, illuſtrious, and important, or low and po- 
pular; either whole or defeCtive, in verſe or in proſe ; 
much epiſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or 


The fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two effen- | 
tial parts, viz. truth, as its foundation; and fiction, 
which diſguiſes the truth, and gives it the form of fable. | 
The truth is the point of morality intended to be incul- 
cated; the fiction is the action, or words the inſtruction 
„Neon | 1 85 | 

To make a plot or fable, the firſt thing, according to the 


my - 


virtues and vices in general, the inſtructions he 
ferve equally for all ſtates and all ages; but the poet 


„ ** 


* 


n 


— 


confederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize- 


* TT” — 5 


have been promiſed to Clitander; but her 
ing him diſinherited by the will, 
and will have her marry one of the xj 
brothers, whom the delpiles, Ke. 5 
But to return. Ihe fiction may be ſo diesc 
truth of hiſtory that there hall nor peared wit 
all. To effect this the poet looks back 9 585 
the names of ſome perſons to whom the fei 6 40 
either really or probably did happen, and relates 2 
thoſe known names, with circumſtances whi * une 
change any thing of the ground of the fabh en eo du 
As for the fable, it matters but little whethes U 
ſon's be called dogs, or Orontes and Pridaman, * 
bert of Artois and Ralph de Neſſe, ot Achilles by 5 
memnon. | | A. 
The epic #abl{> we fhall now propofe in 
under theſe two names laſt mentioned. 
for the epopœia in the two preceding ones. 
the Fable of the Iliad, as being the fineſt pla 
poem in the world, and at the ſame time the 
ſyſtem of the precepts of the art, it bei 
Ariftotle was furniſhed with all his reflecti 


father, bas. 
8 refoluy wo 
leleſs, yow 


changes hi 


the 
lit 
for 


n of an epie 

molt uſeſy! 
ng hence that 
Ons. 


In every diſcreet undertaking the end is the fi:f thing 
8 


propoſed ; and by this the whole work and all 
are regulated; conſequently, the deſign of the epopci 
being to form the manners, it is with this firſt Hes FF 
poet muſt begin. Now, the philofopher dwelling 


wes 


has a more immediate regard to his countrymen, and th. 
reſſing occaſions of his fellow-citizens. On thi; view 
it is that he chooſes his moral, which he is to infiny; 
into the people by accommodating himſelf to their pe. 
culiar cuftoms, gentus, and inclinations. See boy 
Homer has acquitted himſelf in theſe reſpects. 
He ſaw the Greeks, ſor whom he wrote, divided int ;; 
many ſtates as cities, each whereof was a body apart 


_ and had its government independent of the reſt, Ye 


were theſe different ſtates frequently obliged to unite in. 


to one body againſt their common enemies. Here then 
were two ſorts of government too different to be com- 


modiouſly treated in one poem; the poet accordingly 
\ | | — 0 

had recourſe to two fables; the one for all Greece, con- 
ſidered as confederated together, only conſiſting of inde. 
pendent parts; the other for each particular eſtate, ſuch 
as they are in time of peace, and without the firſt rel 


tion. The firft is the ſubject of the EL 145, the ſecond 


of the OpyssEy. . 


For the firſt kind of government, all experience aprees, 
that the only thing which can render it happy, and its de- 


ſign ſucceſsful, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubor- 
dination among the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and 
that miſunderſtandings, a deſire of ſway, &c. are the in- 


evitable bane of ſuch confederacies. The beſt inſtruc- 


tion therefore that could be given them, was to ſet be- 
fore their eyes the deſtruCtion of the people, and even 
of the princes themſelves, through the ambition and di- 
cord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, for the ground 
or moral of his fable, choſe this great truth, that the mil 
underſtandings of princes ruin their ſtates. “I ling, 
“% fays he, the wrath of Achilles, fo fatal to the Greeks, 


„ and which deſtroyed ſo many heroes, occaſioned by 

e difagreement between king Agamemnon and that 
„„ | - 
To enforce this truth, he reprefents divers confederate 


ſtates firſt at variance and unproſperous; then recot- 


cited and victorious: all which he thus includes in one 
univerſal action. Several independent princes league 


againft a common enemy; he whom they chooſe as 55 
leader affronts the braveſt of all the conſederacy; upon 


which the offended prince withdraws, and refuſes any 
longer to fight for the common cauſe. 


This miſunder- 


ſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage * 
difaffeed perſon himfelf becomes 3a ſharer in the oP 
mities of his allies, one of his chief friends and b_ 
ites being killed by the chief of the enemies. ae. 
both partics grown wiſe by their own injury, are 5 : 
ciled. Upon which the valiant prince joining 100 Pn 
the war, turns the fcale to his own party, and kills Ws 
enemy's chief. | : 
Such A the firft general plan of the poem: To 2 
this probable and more intereſting, circumſtances mw 
place, perſons, &c. are to be added ; that Is ” 7 
looks into hiftory or tradition for perſons to v 


actions may with truth or probability be attribute * 


q be 
He pitches on the ſiege of Troy, and ſuppoſes ! : 
to bars paffed there. F The brave, cholerie gan f 
calls Achilles; the general, Agamemnon; | 


i | | N imſelſ into his 
the enemies, Hector, &c. To inſinuate hin ae 


eit m 
readers, he accommodates himſelf to th 155 
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his chief perſons, and thoſe who remain- 
reſtit ' a_ Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very 


gy 5 erſons 
e i he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, 


eneral good to be preſerved, he calls the 
- -% 4D 25 his ad gives his perſons the 
wee of beaſts: the dogs are confederated, the wolf 
_—_ enemy; and what Homer calls Greeks, Æſop 
; 1 theep. One ſays, that while the confederate princes 
5 G at E rjahee; Hector ruſhes on the Greeks, and 
key them pay dear for the folly of their ſovereigns 
/delrant reges, plectuntur Achivi); but that the allies, 
brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, re-unite, 
repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears the wolf falls on the 
ſheep; and that the dogs ſeeing the havock he makes, 
join together, drive him away, and kill him. 


blance. Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, de- 
ſeriptions, compariſons, and particular actions; that of 
Eſop might be amplified after the like manner, without 
corrupting or altering it. It is neceſſary only to relate 
what caule ſet the dogs at variance, and ſhew the riſe of 
the fatal wrath in all its circumſtances z to make fine 
deſcriptions of the plain wherein the ſheep ſed, and of 
ſome neighbouring wood where the wolf was ſheltered ; 
to give this enemy whelps to rear, make them follow | 
their fire in ſearch of prey, and deſcribe the carnage they 
made at divers expeditions, Nor ſhould the genealogy 
of the heroes be forgotten; the wolf ſhall boaſt himſelf a 
deſcendant of Lycaon, and one of the dogs be ſprung in 
a direct line from Canicula : which laſt would be the pro- 
per hero of the poem, as being hot, and apt to be en- 


raged. He would repreſent the perſon of Achilles to ad- 


mitation; and the folly of ſome Ajax, his couſin, would 
afford a good proof of ſo divine an extraction. Nothing 
more were required to engage heaven in the cauſe, and 
divide the gods; which, no doubt, have as much right 


in Xſop's republic as in the ſtates of Homer. Witneſs 


Jupiter taking care to give a king to the nation of the 
„ „ | | | 
The reader has here field enough for an epopœia; if he 
care to repeat as often as Homer does, | 


To d arapacoutr@ apootgy mode; wivg. | 


ticularly of a building. 


FABRIC, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any thing, par- 


nally ſignifies a /m:th's hop, or forge. 


In Italy the word Fabric 1s applied to any conſiderable 


building, 


Lankic lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, 


rebuilding, or repair of cathedrals or other churches, 
mentioned in the Act of Oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. 


where he lived. 


FABULOUS, denotes ſomething that has a relation to | 


FABLE, Varro divides the duration of the world into 


two earlier ſtates or periods, called the dark and fabu- 
bus. See AGE. | D 


TACE, the ſurface or firſt fide which a body preſents to | 


the eye. See SURFACE, 


ACE is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and 


elpecially of a man, as being in him the only part of the 
ay that ordinarily appears to the eye. | 
e Latins call it facies, vultus, vs, &c. 


e beat variety obſervable in men's faces, voices, and | 


an. furniſhes a noble argument of a Provi- 
Me human face is called the image of the ſoul, as be- 
- e ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe; and the 
: 11 ep the ideas, motions, &c. of the ſoul are 
955 et to view. Pride and diſdain are ſhewn in the 
* Ws, modeſty on the cheeks, majeſty on the fore- 
Cans e. It is the face which ſhews the ſez, age, 
Feet health, or diſeaſe, &c. 

be. 1 as the index of the paſſions, habits, 
Anatomiſts' uf on, makes the ſubject of phyſiognomy. 

er: the upper is the front, or forehead ; 
udes the eyes, noſe, cars, mouth, cheeks, 


7 


the lower ine] 


The two 3 were capable of a ſtill nearer reſem- 


hare any thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take 


The word is formed of the Latin, Fabrica, which origi- | 


building; in France it rather ſignifies the manner of | 


In ancient time almoſt evety one gave by his will more | 
Or leſs to the fabric of the cathedral or pariſh-church 


Upper and 1 divide the face into two parts, the 


and ww See each part deſcribed under its reſpective 
article. = 

Face, or FAGADF, in Architecture, is ſometimes uſed for 
the front of a building, or the ſide on which the chief 
entrance is; as alſo for the ſide it preſents to a ſtreet, 
garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for any fide oppoſite 
to the eye. 

Faces, Facia, or FaAsCIA, alſo denotes a flat member 
having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall pro- 
jecture. 


/ 
Such are the bands of an architrave, larmier, &c. See 
FasciA. | 
Face of a /lone, is the ſurface or plain part which is to 

lic in the front of the work. The face is eaſily known 
when the ſtone is ſcalped, as being always oppoſite to 
the back, and the back going rough as it comes from 
the quarry. | h 
The workmen generally chooſe to make one of thoſe 
ſides the face, which, when in the quarry lay perpendicular 
to the horizon, and conſequently the breaking, and not 
the cleaving way of the ſtone. 
FACE of @ gun, in the Artillery, the ſurface of the metal 
at the extremity of the muzzle of a piece. 8 
Face, in Afirology, is uſed for the third part of a s10 N. 
Each ſign is ſuppoſed to be divided into three faces the 


ones the ſecond; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is in 
the third face of Taurus; that is, in the laſt ten degrees 
thereof. 0 | ü 
Fact of a plant, in Botany, a word uſed by Tournefort and 
many botaniſts to convey an idea of that general appear- 
ance of plants, which ſhew a ſameneſs in thoſe of the 
ſame genus, and a diverſity from other genuſes, though 


eye accuſtomed to theſe reſearches. Thus, all the ſpe- 
cies of wormwood have the fame face, by which they 
may be taken to be the ſpecies of the tame genus, and ſo of 


claſſes, have the ſame kind of Family face, as it may be 
called, by which they may be known; as the umbelli- 
ferous plants, except the perfoliata, and a few other in- 
ſtances. 88 | | | i 
It has been attempted by many to make this general ace 
an indicatory note of the virtues of the plant which 
wears it; and there would certainly be this great advan- 
tage init if it could be brought to any degree of certainty, 


to the moſt valuable office; but though an abſolute cer- 


yet allowing for the poſſibility of a few exceptions, ge- 
neral conjectures may be made on the following rules, 
which will rarely fail. The umbelliferous plants before- 
mentioned make a very large claſs; and it is their general 


branches ariſe from one center, and expand into an um- 
brella, every one having a tuft of flowers at the end: 


naked and double, and the leaves of the plants are gene- 
rally deeply divided, as in parſſey, carrots, and the 
hike. | „ 5 | 
and all the plants which have this face are endowed with 
the virtues of carminative medicines. 'They expel wind, 


and are good in the colic, and other the like diſeaſes. 
The ſeeds of moſt of thefe are uſed, and ſome of the 
roots. The ſeeds of aniſe, caraway, cummin, and the 


like, are all ſeeds of umbelliferous plants; and the root 
of angelica is another inſtance of their efficacy. But as 
an exception to this'general rule, the hemlock, and hem- 


lock-dropwort may be produced, which are poiſons. 


The verticillate plants are another claſs, which are eaſily 
| known by their general face; their flowers ſtanding in 
ringlets round the ſtalks, and _ labiated, or of fome 
ſuch form. The leaves alſo in molt of theſe plants ſtand 
in pairs, and they have generally an aromatic ſmell. As 


ſo do theſe in the hutks of the flowers. It has been a 
common opinion, that the flowers of theſe plants con- 
tained their virtues, but this is erroneous. The flowers 
of ſage are almoſt infipid, but the huſłs taſte very ſtrong- 
ly. Theſe plants in general are poſſeſſed of the ſame vir- 
tues, and are all of a middle degree between the carmi- 
natives before mentioned and the ſpices. They are pro- 
perly aromatics, and are all good in nervous diſeafes, ag 
epilepſies, palſies, and the like: one of them, which is 
called mother of thyme, is alone a remedy for the night- 
mare, a troubleſome diſeaſe, that often baffles other me- 
dicines; and the flowers of roſemary, lavender, ſage, 


claſs; and mint, pennyroyal, hyſſop, &c. in their leave 
ate of great virtue, and a pleaſant flavour. | 


ten firſt degrees compoſe the firſt face; the ten following | 


not eaſily charactered in words, yet very obvious to an 


many more; nay, in ſome caſes, whole genera, and even 


that the moſt obvious of all diſt inctions would be applied 


tainty cannot be arrived at in an attempt of this kind, 


and obvious character to have their ſeveral flower 


theſe flowers conſiſt of five leaves, and the ſeeds are 


This is a general Face of a plant not eaſy to be miſtaken 


the virtues of the umbe/l;fere lie in the roots and ſeeds, 


and the like, may ſtand as inſtances of the virtues of this 


The /liquoſe plants have allo a general Face, Their 
flowers 
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flowers are.compoſed of four leaves, and their feeds con- 


tained in long pods, or in ſhort and thick ſiliculæ. In 
theſe plants the ſseds are found to contain the principal 


virtue in ſome, and in others the leaves; ſome have alſo 
virtue in their roots, but the flowers of all are neglected. 
Muſtard, creſſes, and the like, have their virtue in the 
ſeeds, and ſcurvy-graſs in its leaves, horſe-radiſh in the 
roots; yet all have the ſame general virtue; they are 
hot like the two laſt tribes, but they exert their power 
in a very different manner; as it conſiſts in a diuretic 
volatile ſalt; and they are all good in the ſcurvy, dropſy, 
jaundice, &c. and have been uſed in theſe caſes at all 
times. Philoſ. Tranſ. N? 255, p. 200. See BoTANY. 
Faces of a baſtion, in Fertification, are the two foremoſt 


ſides reaching from the flanks to the point of the baſtion 


where they meet. | 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, becauſe they 
reach fartheſt out, and are the leaſt flanked, and there- 


fore weakeſt. They are repreſented by the lines BC and 


SC, Tab. Fortif. fig. 1 : 
Face of a place, denotes the interval between the points of 
two neighbouring baſtions, containing the curtain, the 
two flanks, and the two faces of the baſtions that look 
towards one another. | | 
This is otherwiſe called the TENAILLE of the place. 
FACE prolonged, in Fortification, is that part of a line of de- 
ſence raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule 
or ſhoulder of a baſtion and the curtain ; or the line of 
a defence raſant diminiſhed by the Face of the baſtion. 


Fact, external, Facies externa, in 1chthyology, is uſed to ex- 


preſs a general form or figure in certain fiſhes, by means 
of which they agree with ſome and diſagree with others; 
and according to which likeneſs or diſſimilitude ſome 
authors of the late ages have arranged them into genera. 
This general figure in fiſhes conſiſts in the ſhape of the 
head and body, and the ſhape, ſize, and proportion of 


the fins and tail, and though very obvious, is very in- 


qiſtinct; it being in many caſes, where two fiſhes have 
the ſame general external face, yet hard to ſay, on a cloſe 
examination, in what it is that the likeneſs conſiſts. 'The 
authors who founded the diſtinction of the genera of 
filhes on theſe external reſemblances ran into very great 
errors; for it is not enough in a generical diſtinction for 
the character to be obvious, but it muſt alſo be preciſe 
and determinate. What this Faczes had in the firſt of 


theſe requiſites is often wanted in the laſt; and in gene- 


ral, it has been found to be no true baſis of diſtinction. 
Many fiſh have the factes externa, or general appearance 
ſo much alike, as to be eaſily coupled at fight into the 
ſame genus; and that juſtly, as they really belong to the 


ſame when more preciſely referred to it, according to 


their natural and more eſſential eharacter. Of this kind 
are the gadi, the clupeæ, the ſalmons, the petromyze, 


the coregones, the pleuronectæ, the rays, and many of the | 


cyprini. In theſe the facies externa is of real uſe, as it is 


an obvious mark, and leads to the road of truth; but 


there are beſide theſe many other fiſhes, which, though 
they are truly of the ſame genus, yet differ extremely in 
their ſeveral external appearances, ſo that any method 
founded on the facies cxterna muſt ſeparate them, though 
nature had really joined them in their real characters. 
The tench and the trutta lacuſtris, or lake-trout, are in 
regard to their facies externa extremely alike one to the 


other, yet here this obvious character deceives us; for 
the tench is a ſpecies of the cyprinus, and the other a 
true and genuine ſalmon, two genera of fiſhes eſſentially 


and very widely different, though this method of judg- 
ing by the external appearance would have coupled to- 


gether ſiſh belonging to them both. In the ſame man- 
ner the /corpena and cottus are very like one to the other | 


in their external appearance; but when nicely examin- 
ed, according to the rules of ichthyology, they are 
found to belong to two very different genera, and to have 


very little real likeneſs. From theſe, and numerous other 
examples of a like kind, it evidently appears, that as | 
the facies externa cannot be depended on for eſtabliſh- | 


ing the genera of fiſhes, ſome more eſſential characters 
mult be enquired after for the regular and natural com- 


pletion of this neceſſary buſineſs. Therefore, the generical | 


characters of fiſh are to be ſought after in their external 


and invariable parts, and they are to be arranged into | 


families and genera, according to the agreement of theſe 
in number, ſituation, figure, and proportion. Among all 
_ thele, the characters taken from the number of the parts, 
where that is certain and invariable, are moſt valuable, as 


they molt readily offer themſelves to the eye, and are leaſt | 


of all liable to errors. 
FACE, in the Manege. See CHANFRIN, | 
FACE, in the Military Language, a word of command: 
thus, face to the right, is to turn upon the left heel a 
quarter round to the right; face to the left, is to turn 
upon the right heel a quarter round to the left, 


| 


„ truſt! 

Fact, among Painters and Artiſts, is | inſolr 
tain dimenſion of the human Cote Barks . cer. was b: 
ing the proportion which tae ſeveral parts ſho Wim | punt 
one another; for this purpoſe they common : bear to chaſes 
height of the body into ten equal parts TONS the never 
becauſe the human Face is the firſt model of del an, of 2 « 
neſe 


ſures. Though the Apollo and Venus a ſpect 
more than ten faces. They again — * baye ſent t 
Faces into three equal parts; and this ſubdivigon, ; * theſe ordere 
ed on the conſideration, that the face is made 0 r allows 
three equal parts; e. g. the firſt commencin — price 
forehead at the root of the hair, and ending i he " | 
of the noſe, the noſe forming the ſecond part, 2 40. "go 

a | 


third part ending juſt below the chin. See P 
FACET), or FacerTTE, alittle face or fide of 
into a great number of angles. 

Multiplying-glaſſes are cut in facets, or 'S Ty 
monds are allo cut in facets . tables. Far ait. Di 

In brilliants there are two forts, Stew, or Hill.) 

ftar-facets. Sbilltfacets are divided into Ka ry 
Upper ſkill-facets are wrought on the lower Part of h 
bezil, and terminate in the girdle. Bs 

Under ſkill-facets are wrought on the Pavillions, ang; 
minate in the girdle. | | Ska; 
Star-facets are wrought on the upper part of th 


. 7 | e þ 22 
and terminate in the table. Jeffries on Diamonds. 2 


OPOR THOR, his pri 
v body, cut of the 
purch: 
he is | 
have C 
cautio 
comm 
mits g 
a bill « 
accept 
are ſei 
it has 


DriamoNDs. x on 
FACETANUS Lacertus, in Zeolegy, the name of x pecy. * 
liar ſpecies of lizard, called at Rome and Naples the ay th 


TARANTULA. | debts « 
FACIA, in Architecture. See Fasc. | this m 
FACIES Hippocratica, in Medicine, is when the noftile aid, 

are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of Fant 

the ears contracted and cold, the forehead dry and wrink- has th 
led, and the complexion pale or livid. eſtate, 


The facies Hippocratica is chiefly obſerved towards the ditors 
period of phthiſes and other conſumptions, and is held x who f. 
ſure prognoſtic of death. If it appears within three dies ir 
days after the attack of an acute diſcafe, it is deemed to ſhall b 


FACK, in a Ship. See FA KE. 2 FE factor 
FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a ſtate to diſtub cipals, 
the public repoſe. | 5 Tordin 
The moſt celebrated faions are that of the Guelphs and ſhip m 
Gibelins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and inſure! 
with us that of the Whigs and Tories. for th 
FacT10N was originally an appellation given to the divers requir 
troops or companies of combatants in the games of the from 


CIRCUS. _ | | | counte 
Of theſe there were four, viz. the green faction, the bl ones, 
Faction, the red faction, and the white faclion. The other 
emperor Domitian is ſaid to have added two others, viz, tion te 

the purple and the yellow. | Buſine 

Theſe Factions, with their liveries and badges, were at trader 

length aboliſhed ; the emulation which was at firſt be- accou: 

tween them growing to ſuch a height, that in Tuſtinian's to, ar 


time 40,000 men were killed in a conteſt between the 
green and blue factions. | en 
FACTITIOUS, ſignifies any thing made by art, in oppo- 
ſition to what is the produce of nature. 
De FACTO, ſee the article De fafo. _ * 
FACTOR, in Commerce, an agent or perſon who ads and 
negociates for a merchant by commiſſion called alſo 
* commiſſioner, and on ſome occaſion broker, and through- 
out the Levant, coagis. IS of 
Factors are either charged with the buying or the ſelling 
of poods, or with both. ..... nnd 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in places 
' conſiderable manufactories, or cities of great trade 
Their office is to buy up commodities for merchants e- 
ſiding elſewhere ; to ſee them packed, and ſend them do 
the perſons for whom they were bought. 3 
FACTORS of ſale are uſually fixed in places woes Bore 
a great vent. 'To theſe, merchants and manufa n 
ſend their goods to be ſold for them deen to 4 
price and other conditions expreſſed in the orders 
livered them. 555 iu cher el 
Ihe wages or allowances for ſelling are uſually ' 5 
all expences of catriage, exchange, n A 
excepting poſtage of letters, which are never Þ 
count. 3 
Tuctors ſhould ſtrictly obſerve the orders of — 15 
cipals, or elſe they are liable to the damage limite 
from the neglect of them. When t have = 2 
commiſſion to do for their conſtituents the bel - 1 ; 
they are excuſable, though their tranſactions ar Ab 
ed with loſs to their principals; but ee il el 
merely a commiſſion to ſell, &c. for mo 1 
cuſable for entruſting another perſon beyon which be 
time allowed in the ſale of the commodities © | | 


: the pris” 
diſpoies of: in ſuch a caſe he is anſwerable to he 15 


cipal out of his own eſtate. If a f@4?0r ſes ou be 


The facul# or bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from 


the maculz or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, 
magnitude, and duration. 


F A C 


f good credit who afterwards becomes 
troſt to? ow liſcharged 3 but not if the man's credit 


Aol the time of ſale. A factor ſhould always be 


was ba ſein the advices of his tranſactions, ſales, pur- | Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 2oth, 1634, he ob- 
unctua en and draughts by exchange: he ſhould | ſerved a facula that took up a third part of the ſun's 
chaſes, fre C F-om the orders he receives in the execution diameter; and from the obſervations of the ſame Heve- 
nerer ee e for purchaſing goods, either with re- lius we learn, that the maculæ frequently change into 
of 2 a or quality: if goods that are bought are faculz; but the facule into macule rarely, 15 ever. 
; awf "Ferent place from that to which they were Some authors even contend that all the maculz .ic gene- 
ent 


e the factors, unleſs the merchant 
ordered: oy after 4 ſells a commodity under the 
allows de q by his princi al ſhall be obliged to make 
oy 8 diſference; and if he purchaſes goods for an- 
15 a limited price, and they riſe in value, and he 


rate into faculz before they quite diſappear. 1 

uygens, however, declares he was never able to diſ- 
cover any faculz, though the maculæ occurred to him 
very frequently. All the foundation he could ſee for the 
notion of faculz, he ſays, was, that in the darkiſh clouds 


other * himſelf the advantage, he is obliged to ſatisfy which frequently ſurround the maculæ, one ſometimes 
10 orincpal for damages; or if he makes any advantage diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter than the reſt. 
13 


oods which his principal directed him to 

K 2 Palveipale ſhall recover it from him, and 
1 liable to be amerced for the fraud. When Factors 
= obtained a profit for their principal, they muſt be 
cautious how they diſpoſe of it; for if they act without 
mmiſſion they are reſponſible z and if a merchant re- 
wits oods to his Factor, and about a month after draws 
ll on him, and the factor having effects in his hands, 
accepts the bill, but the principal breaks, and the goods 
are ſeized in the faftor's hands on behalf of the creditors, 
ir has been judged that the factor muſt anſwer the bill, 
and come in as a creditor for ſo much as he was obliged 
by reaſon of his acceptance to pay. If one employs a 


Many authors after Kircher and Scheiner have generally 
re reſented the ſun's body full of bright, ſiery ſpots, 
which they conceive to be a ſort of volcanos in the dy 
of the ſun; but Huygens, and others of the lateſt and 
beſt obſervers, finding, that the beſt teleſcopes diſcover 
nothing of the matter, agree to explode the phenomena 
of faculze, Their cauſe theſe authors attribute to the 
tremulous agitation of the vapours near our earth; the 
ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little unevenneſs in the cir- 
cumference of the ſun's diſk when viewed through a tele- 
ſcope. Strictly, then, the Faculz are not eructations of 
fire and flame, but refractions of the ſun's rays in the 
rarer exhalations, which, being condenſed in the neigh- 
-;r, and intruſts him with the diſpoſal of merchandiſe, | bourhood of that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater 
and the Factor receives the money, and dies, indebted to |. than that of che suv. See SpoTs. ; 
debts of a higher nature, and it appears by evidence that FACULTY, a power or ability of performing an action. 
this money was veſted in other goods, and remains un- The term is much uſed by the ancient philoſophers, and 
paid, thoſe goods ſhall be taken as part of the mer- | till retained in the ſchools for explaining the actions of 
chant's, and not of the fa#or's eſtate; but if the fafor | natural bodies. 2 | | 
has the- money, it ſhall be conſidered as the factors Thus, to account for the aCt of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe 
eſtate, and muſt firſt anſwer the debts of ſuperior cre- a digeſtive faculty in the ſtomach; to account for mo- 
ditors, &c. If a perſon employs 2 fa#or to ſell goods, | tion, they imagine a motive faculty in the nerves, &c. 
who ſells them on credit, and before the money is paid | which is only a ſubſtituting of one name of an unknown 
dies indebted more than his eſtate will pay, this money henomenon for another. 5 

ſhall be paid to the principal merchant, and not to the et this practice of attributing effects to their reſpective 
fats adminiſtrator, deducting his commiſſion. A | virtues or faculties ſtill obtains in divers things, which 
fator who has money in hand belonging to his prin- | our philoſophy has not yet afforded us a better account 
cipals, and who negleQs to inſure a ſhip and goods ac- of. Thus, ſay our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhu- 
rording to order, ſhall make good the damage if the | barb have a purgative Faculty, barberries a cooling Fa- 
ſhip miſcarry; and if he make any compoſition with the | culty, &c. which amounts juſt to this, that ſenna purges, 
inſurers after inſurance without orders, he is anſwerable | and barberries cool. | 3 | t 
for the whole inſurance. As fidelity and diligence are The FACULTIES or powers of the foul are commonly reputed 
required from the factor, ſo the law requires the like | two, viz. the underſtanding and will. 1 
from the principal: if, therefore, a merchant remits The FAcuLTIEs of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with 
counterfeit jewels to his Factor, who ſells them as true regard to their ſeveral functions, into vegetative and ani- 
ones, and ſuſtains loſs or damage by impriſonment or | mal. | | 
other puniſhment, the principal ſhall not make ſatisfac- Under the vegetative faculty are comprehended the divers 
tion to the factor but to the party who purchaſed them. | ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef- 
Buſineſs of this kind is called commiſſion-buſineſs; and | fected. 1 5 5 po; 
traders in this way have current as well as commiſſion | Under the animal faculties are comprehended thoſe re- 


accounts conſtantly between them, and draw on, remit 


to, and ſend commiſſions to each other only by the in- | 


tercourſe of letters, which, among men of honour, are 


x ou and authoritative as all the bonds and ties 
of law. e | | | 


FacToRs, in Arithmetic, is 4 name given to the two num- | 
bers which are multiplied one into another; that is, the : 
multiplicand and multiplier ; ſo called becauſe they are 


lating to ſenſe and motion. | . 

The vegetative faculty is ſubdivided into nutritive and 

generative, and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into na- 
tural and vital. | „ 5 

To the firſt belong the functions of the lower belly, re- 

lating to the preparation of the food; to the latter, the 

actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 


cerned. _ | 


to facere productum, make or conſtitute the product. 
| TACTORAGE. The fa&orage or wages, called alſo com- 
miſuon, is different at different places, and for different 
"0}ages : at a medium it may be fixed at about three per 
cnt, of the value of the goods bought, beſide the charge 
of package, which is paid over and above. 
: Virginia, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, the factorage is 
about eight per cent. and the like throughout the greateſt 
part of the Welt Indies. In Italy it is two and a half; 
e one and a half: in Spain, Portugal, France, 
C. It is two ber cent. | 


Others ſubdivide the vegetative faculty into attractive, 
retentive, concoctive, and expulſive. „„ 
The animal faculties being thoſe whereby an animal per- 
eeives and moves, become divided into ſetive and /cco- 
motive. | | | | . 5 | | | 
FACULTY is alſo applied in the Schools, to the divers parts 

or members of an univerſity, divided according to the arts 
or ſciences taught or profeſſed there. 5 
There are ſour faculties in moſt univerſities ; that of arts, 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is 


5 FACTO | I much the moſt ancient and extenſive; the ſecond is that 
c RY, a place where a conſiderable number of fae- of theology; the third, medicine; and the fourth, juriſ- 
: rs relide, to negociate and officiate for their maſters or | prudence, or laws. See each under its proper article. 


Tte db . a . | | The degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in the univerſities are 
ba ; 2 is chidfly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaſt Indies, | thoſe of Bachelor, Maſter, and Doctor. - 
which. 4 parts of Aſia, Turky, Italy, Portugal, &c. | The FACULTY is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by My of 
wy 4 e European nations ſend their ſhips every year, eminence, for that chiefly ſtudied and taught in that 
the v ere they keep factors to buy the commodities of | teen — | — 
unte and ſell thoſe brought from Europe. hus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier is medi- 
nulilie 4. Arithmetic, the product of two quantities eine; that of Paris, theology; that of Orleans, law, &c. 
pied by each other. FACULTY, in Law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power 
others af. in 4/ronomy, a name given by Scheiner, and] granted to a man by favour, my, ns and diſpenſa- 
I tion, to do that which regularly by law he cannot; as to 


appear by; bus to certain ſpots on the ſun's diſk that eg 5 
body, Suter and more lucid than the reſt of the _ m_ 8 days prohibited, or to marry without banns 
T : | | alked, &c. 15 5 
Rar, pure Latin, being a diminutive of far, | FacuLT1Es, the Court of. See CourT of Faculties. 
ing and di Sees to be here applied from their appear- | FacuLTY of Advocates, in Scotland. See Abvocarx. 
Vai. 11 Nein by turns. 3 or FECEs, the dregs, ſediment, or impurities, 
4 . 50 remaining 


pay og my 


_ a ſingle ſeed. J. 868 
Fa ARA, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit re- 


F A G 


remaining of a mixt body, after the purer, more vola- 
tile, and fluid, have been ſeparated from it by eva- 
poration, diflolution, decantation, derivation, or the 
like. 

Thus we ſay the feces of wine, of oil, &c. Thoſe of 
wines are properly called /ces; thoſe of oil, amurca; thoſe 
of malt-liquors, grounds. 


Fcks, in Chemiſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, 


impurities, and heterogeneous matters, remaining in the 
alembic after the diſtillation of any body : what remains 


in the retort, inſtead of Faces, is properly denominated 


caput mortuum, or terra damnata. 


FAces is particularly uſed in Medicine, &c. for the groſs, 
impure mattters found at the bottom of the compoſitions | 


and preparations of either pharmacy, 


Fcks is alſo uſed for the EXCREMENTS of an animal 


voided by ſtool. 
The fæcal matter is become famous for a chemical ope- 
ration thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 


Mem. de PAcad. R. An. 1711. He had a notion ſuggeſt- 


ed to him, that the human feces by diſtillation yielded an 


oil clear as water, without any ſmell, and which had the | 


roperty of fixing mercury into fine ſilver. Upon this, 
Boas he would have as laudable and promiſing a mat- 


ter as he could, he hired four robuſt healthy young fel- 


lows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and agreed 
with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt 


| bread, with which he ſupplied them freſh every day, 


and drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they 
could. After a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the 


excrements they made, he at length got the clear, ino- 


dorous oil; but it had no effect at all on mercury, which 
was the great point aimed at. As the method of work- 


ing on this diſagreeable matter, however, at length fur- | 
niſhed him with a very fine phoſphorus, it may be worth 


the atrention of the curious. | | 


FACULA. See FrcuLa. | 

FASTING Men. See FASTERMANS. 
FATOR. See FotToR. | 

FX /itri, in Chemiſtry, a name given by Rulandus and 
ſome other of the writers, to the common nitre or ſalt- 
petre, and by others to pot-aſh. | 25 . 
FA FINTO, a are F, in the Halian Muſic, is what we 

| 


commonly call the FLAT of any note. 


FAG, is uſed for a knot or excreſency in cloth. Stat. 4 
"dw. IV. cap. 1. 8 | 


» 


Fac-end, in the Sca- language, denotes the end of any rope | 
or cord which is become untwiſted and looſened by fre- 


quent uſe ; to prevent which, the ends of ropes are gene- 
rally well-faſtened by winding a piece of {ſmall line or 


whipping. 


 FAGARA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


claſs. The calyx 1s cut into four ſegments ; the corolla 
has four petals; and the capſule is bivalve, and contains 


ſembling the cubebs found in the Philippine iſlands. 
The part of this fruit which contains the principal vir- 


tue is the outer rind; this is tender and blackiſh, and of 
an aromatic and ſomewhat acid taſte. When the berries 
are ripe they eaſily break, and diſcloſe a black, ſhining, 
ſolid kernel, void of taſte and ſmell. The berries, ac- 


cording to Aviſenna, are heating and drying, and good 


for a cold weak ſtomach, to help digeſtion, and are | 
Gan G to the bowels. They were once much uſed, 


but of late are ſcarce known in the ſhops. 


-F AGGOT, in Agriculture. There is a thing worth ob- | 


ſerving to the owners of the woods in the article of the 
making up the underwood into faggots. 'The workmen, 
when they have bound up the Vaggot, trim off the ſuper- 
fluous branches from the fides and end to make it more 


neat, and theſe they add to the middle of the next; but 
they are of little or no advantage there, and ought to be | 
left on the ground for being ſmall, they would ſoon rot 


there, and would manure the ground ſo as to be of more 
advantage to the next growth than is eaſily imagined. 
The leaves of the trees falling to the earth, manure it 


very much; but this 1s nothing to the advantage of theſe 


little pieces of wood : any rotten wood, but in a moderate 
quantity, will turn a common bad earth into good gar- 


den mould; and the growth of the young trees is more 


forwarded by this manure where it is left than by any 
other means that can be uſed to it. We always ſee the 
land where wood-ſtacks have ſtood enriched to a ſur- 
priſing degree by them; and the ſame advantage will be 
wherever wood of any kind is left to moulder and rot 
upon the ground. | | 


Faccor, or Fagor, in Fortification. See FASCINE, | 
FAGGOTS jon fuel are required by 43 Eliz. cap. 14. to 


contain in compaſs, beſides the knot of the bond, twenty- 
tour inches of aſſiae; and every faggot-/tick within the 
e 6 


pack-thread around them, which operation is called | 


FAI 


bond ſhall contain full three fee 
one ſtick, which is to be but on except on 
harden the binding. | | ng, to toy. 
FacGo0rT of /eer!, expreſſes the quanti 
FacGor, in the times of e in x do Hay weigh. 
badge wore on the ſſee ve of the upper ""8doms Was 2 
as had abjured hereſy; being put on alte 8 by fach 
carried a faggot, by * of penance, to fo Perſy 
place of ſolemnity. he leaving off thi © aPPointeq 
_ ſometimes interpreted a ſign of apoſtaſ 's badge vr 
FaccoTs, among the Military Men & 
ſons who receive no regular Pay, nor do 
ous but are hired occaſionally to appear ing repulze 
to fill up the companies, hide the rea] deficiene muſter 
of, and cheat the king of fo much Pay, whi Nets the 
the officer's pocket. men goes int 
FAGONA, in Anatomy, 
THYMUS, 
FAGONIA, in Botany, a genus of the ca 
claſs. Its characters eſs the Wege 1 Ems 
ſhaped petals which ſpread open, and are narro % =_ 
baſe where they are inſerted in the empalem at their 
hath ten erect ſtamina. In the center js ituated : 2 
cornered germen, which afterwards becomes a * 
capſule, having five lobes ending Dan 


: in a poi t ; 
cells, each having a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, There 108 
three 


ſpecies. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
FAGOPYRUM. See Buck Wrrar, 
FAGOTTINO, in the Italian Mujic, a n 
ſingle curtail, which is a muſical inſt 
like the baſſoon. | 
FAGOTTO, in the 7:alian Mie, the name of the doubls 
_ curtail, being as big again as the fagottino, and in reli 


ate ineffeQize ve 


a conglomerate gland, calleq ah 


ame uſed for tha 
rument ſomegh 


the ſame with a Bas$so0N.. 
FAGUS, in wrong See BEECH tre, 
FAGUTAL, in Mytbology, a temple of Jupiter, ſo called 


from. fagus, the beech, a tree ſacred to Jupiter; becayſ 
| MN 


as ſome ſay, the temple was erected in the neich 
of a foreſt of beech; and on this account 2 
part of mount Eſquiline which was ſormerly called I 
Appius was afterwards called fagutalis; and that Tupite 
Fagutalis was the ſame with Jupiter of Dodona. 
FAHNELEN, FanELEn, or VanLtnen, among the 
Germans, a kind of greater fiefs which the emperor alone 
could confer. „„ 
This was done by the delivery of a ſtandard, whence 
they had the name of fahnelen ; i. e. feuda vexilli, We 
find them mentioned in the golden bull of the emperor 
Charles IV. ann. 1356: Feudis principum exceptis, & ill; 
gue vanlehen vulgariter appellantur, quorum inveſtituran 
& collationem ſcli imperatori, vel regi Romans ſpecialite 
reſervamus. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 
The word is more uſually written fahnlchn. | 
FAIDA, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for malice or dead. 
ly feud. Leg. Hen. I. cap. 88. | 


FAILIS, in Heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome fi- 
lure or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and 
ſplinter taken from it. ; | 

FAILURE, or FaiLinG, a ſpecies of BANKRUPTCY, fe- 
pularly called breaking or ſtopping payment. | 

Fail URE of record, in Law, is uſed when an aCuon 3 
brought againſt a man who alledges in his plea matter 

record in bar of the action, and endeavours to prove it cy 
the record. The plaintiff replies, nul tiel record; that 15 
he denies there is any ſuch record. Upon which the de- 
fendant has a day given him by the court to bring it in; 


the plaintiff ſhall have judgment to recover. 

FAINT, or FalxT-Acr ion, in Law, is as much 5 
feigned action; that is, ſuch an ACTION as, though the 

words of the writ be true, yet, for certain cauſes, the 

party has no title to recover thereby. . 

By which it differs from falſe- action, which is that whete 
the words of the writ are falſe. _ . 
Vet ſometimes the two are confounded. 


[| FAINT pleader, in Law, a fraudulent, falſe, ot colluſtre 


manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third ns 
Againſt which, among other things, was made the l. 
tute 3 Edw. I. cap. 29. whe 3 
FAINTS, in the Di/ti/lery, the weak ſpirituous Liquor Fe 
runs from the {till in rectiſying the low wines 2 
roof-ſpirit is run off. | TIE 
F Lare is alſo the laſt runnings of all ſpirits ile 
alembic. The clearing the worm of theſe is 82 15 
a point in order to the obtaining a pure ſpirit 5 4275 
ceeding diſtillation, that all others are fruitle 
out it. FRE | 
FAINTING. See LipoTHYMIA and e 
Some people are extremely apt to aint aue 1 pa 
tion of bleeding. In all caſes, therefore, 5 
ſul bleeding is indicated, it is beſt to do it! 


HR : » An. I 
order to prevent the patients fainting beer, 


and if he fails to do it, he is ſaid to fail of his record, and 
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that a perſon will bear the loſs of a much 
ere tit of blood if the ſtream is ſmall than by a 
reater 43. 


ich ſome think neceflary, for making a 
large Ny e N Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes 
ore | 
0 the Arm], F. Lo here hants, traders, and other 
| ablic place, where merchants, traders, 
FAIR, 2P from divers parts, meet, on ſome fixed day in 
erfons, to buy and ſell commodiries, and to partake of 
the e uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies: or 
the _ the concourſe of perſons aſſembled on ſuch oc- 
hows See MARKET: French 5 kick 6 
he word fair is formed of the French forre, which ſig- 
The vi he fame thing 3 and foire ſome derive from the 
ot ee market ; others from the Latin ſeriæ, be- 
as 4 were anciently always held in the places where 
A . or feaſts, of the dedications of churches, 
wm frrie, were alſo held. The Romans called them 


udinæ. ini 
te fairs of the Romans, De Nundinis Romanorum, 


hi Ils nova faſtorum facula. 

_ 2 be 22 by virtue of the king's 
-nt, or by long and immemorial uſage and preſcrip- 
tion, which ſuppoſes ſuch a grant; he is alſo the ſole 
judge where fairs and markets ought to be kept; and if 
any perſon ſet up a fair, without the king's authority, a 
! warrants lies againſt him; and the perſons who fre- 
quent ſuch fairs, & c. ma be puniſhed by tine to the 
king. Every fair is ſubſect to the regulation of the 
couRT of prepowder. The duration of fairs is deter- 
mined by proclamation; and if a perſon ſhall fell any 
goods after the time of the farr expires, he ſhall incur a 
trieiture of double the value of the- goods ſold, one 
fourth to the proſecutor, and the reſt to the king. 5 
Fd, III. cap. 5. Any citizen of London may carry his 
goods to any fair or market in England at his pleaſure. 
If any perſon is intitled to hold a farr or market, 
and another is ſet up within the diſtance of a third 
part of twenty miles, either on the ſame day, or a dif- 


les; and alſo againſt perſons diſturbing ſuch as are 
coming to buy or ſell in the Fair or market, ſo that the 
perſon holding the fair, &c. loſes his TOLL, or receives 
prejudice in the profits ariſing from it. 


impoſitions. The privileges of free fairs conſiſt chiefly, 

I. In that all traders, &c. whether natives, or foreigners, 
| are allowed to enter the place, and are under the royal 
fafeguard and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, &c. 2. In that the 
{aid perſons, and their effects, are exempt from all du- 
ties, impoſitions, tolls, and ſervitudes. 3. That mer- 
chants in going to, or returning from the fair, &c. can- 
not be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped, &c. It is the 
ſovereign alone that has a right, by his letters patent, to 


the other ordinary laws and penalties. | | 
veveral fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected for 


lanes, &c. for the occaſion : as the fair of St. Laurence 
lreets of cities; as Briſtol-fazr, the fair of St. Ger- 
mains, &c. | . 

Fairs, particularly free fairs, make a very conſiderable 


ar 


editertanean or 


ticable. 


!t commencins th 
the other in ng the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and 


3 of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of pay- 
i 80 850 many bills of exchange are now payable 
5 r week, but this muſt be mentioned, becauſe 
1 4 Payable in the fair is, without ſuch a clauſe, 
for th you in the ſecond wee k. They are famous 
Me lale of all kinds of commodities, but particularly 


an 1 . E 
Laue bun quantity of curious books, no where elſe to 


Out all pu a 
fei hopes uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each 


© 18 2 catalogue of all the books to be ſold at it 

U : , 
| a N perſed, to call together purchaſers; though 
Praftices th we generally complained of divers unfair 
Purely ma jerein; as fictitious titles, names of books 
the authors 2 &e. beſide great faults in the names of 
ſein of Le? 2 the titles of the real books. 2. The 
pinning Ke "ed Which are held thrice a year; one be- 
ter Eaſter * of January, another three weeks af- 
welpe day and a third after Michaelmas; they laſt 
Js each, and are, at leaſt, as conſiderable as 


Fric Puteanus has a pretty little treatiſe on | 


Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with tolls and | 


ferent day, it is a nuiſance, and an action on the caſe | 


eltabliſh fairs, whether free, or ſubje& to duties, and | 


the purpoſe ; as Stourbridge-faiy, &c. others in places | 
valled in for the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets, | 


a Paris. Laſtly, others are held in the open places and | 


tiele in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the! 
ee inland parts; as Germany, &c. where 
nc continual paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is imprac- 


The moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 1. of | 
rancfort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn; the | 


al September. Each is declared by ſound of | 
nd laſts three weeks; the firſt of which is called | 


3 and from whence the bookſellers, through- 


FAI 


thoſe of Francfort. $3. The fairs of Novi, a little city 
in the Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of 
Genoa. There are four of theſe in the year; commenc- 
ing on the firſt of February, the ſecond of May, the firſt 
of Auguſt, and ſecond of November. "Though the com- 
modities bought and fold here be very conſiderable ; yet, 
what chiefly contributes to render them ſo famous, is the 
vaſt concourſe of the moſt conſiderable merchants and 
negociants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for tranſact- 
ing affairs, and ſettling accounts in matters of bank and 
exchange. Each of theſe uſually laſt eight days. 4. The 
fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year; one in 
May, and the other in September. They are much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips; as 
alſo by others from all parts of the Baltic. The beſt 
time for the ſale of goods at Riga, is during the fairs. 
Since the building of the famous city of Peterſburg, 
theſe fairs have ſuffered ſome diminution. 5. The fair 
of Archangel; during which, all the trade foreigners 
have with that city, is managed. It continues a month, or 
ſix weeks, at moſt; commencing from the middle of 
Auguſt. 'The Muſcovite merchants attend here, from 


French, Swedith, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of 
that city, on this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three 
hundred. But this is no free air, as the reſt are: the 
duties of exportation and importation are very ſtrictly 
paid, and on a very high footing. 6. 'The fair of St. 
Germain, one of the ſuburbs of Paris, commencing on 
the third of February, and holding till Eaſter; though it 
is only free for the firſt fifteen days. It is frequented by 
traders with various forts of cloths and ſtuffs ; and the 


furniſhed arid handſome ſhops in it. 7. The fairs of Ly- 
ons, which Monſ. Du Cheſne, in his Antiquity of Ci- 
ties, would infinuate, from a paſſage in Strabo, were 
eſtabliſhed by the Romans; though it is certain, the farrs, 
as they now ſtand, are of a much later date, There are 
fourin the year, each laſting twenty days, and free for 
ever. They begin on the firſt Monday after Low Sun- 
day, the fourth of Auguſt, the third of November, and 
the firſt Monday after Eaſter. 8. Fair of Guibray, a 


It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the 
Conqueror, in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. 
It commences on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and laſts fif- 
teen days; free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. 9. 


in Languedoc, and partly in the open country, under 
tents,. &c. It commences on the twenty-ſecond of July, 
and only continues for three days; yet it is the greateſt, and 


both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 
world, and for the traffic of all kinds of goods: the mo- 


to above ſix millions of livres. Beſides theſe, there are 


four fairs of Rheims, the two of Rouen, two of Bour- 
deaux, two of 'Troyes, two of St. Dennis, that of Caen, 
of Dieppe, and of 'Toulon, &c. | 


are the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies. 'The two firſt laſt as long as the flota and gal- 
leons continue in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened as 


r | 5 | 5 

The principal fairs in Great Britain are, Stourbridge- 
fair, near Cambridge; the two on of Briſtol; that of 
Exeter, Weſt Cheſter, Edinburgh, Weyhill, and Burford 


dle-horſes; Barnet fair, near London, for lean and 
Welſh black cattle; St. Faith's, in Norfolk, for Scots 
runts; Yarmouth fiſhing Fair for herrings ; Ipſwich but- 
ter fair; that of Woodborough Hill, near Blandford in 


vonſhire kerſeys, Wiltſhire druggets, &c. two cheeſe- 
Fairs at ee and Chipping Norton; beſides many 


kingdom. 


wind, when it 1s favourable to a ſhip's courſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which is contrary or foul. The term fair is 
more comprehenſive than large, and includes about ſix- 
teen or eighteen points of the compaſs; whereas large 


the ſtern, but never to one right a-ſtern. Falconer's 
Marine Dict. | 

FaiR-curve is a winding line, uſed in delineating ſhips, 
whoſe ſhape is varied, according to the part of the ſhip 
which it is intended to deſcribe. | 


Falk-pleading, in Law. See B Au-pleader. 


all parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſn, Dutch, 
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goldſmiths, jewellers, and toy-men of Paris, have well 


ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the Lower Normandy. 


Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a city of that name, 


moſt celebrated, of all the fairs in that part of Europe, 


ney returned, in theſe three days, amounting ſometimes 


in France ſeveral other fairs of conſiderable note; as the 
The fairs of Porto-Bello, Vera-Cruz, and the Havannah, 


ſoon as the flota, or galleons, arrive there, upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 


fairs, for ſheep; Pancraſs fair, in Statfordſhire, for ſad- 


Dorſetſhire, famous for weſt-country manufactures, De- 


more fairs and weekly markets in different parts of the 
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Fai, in Sea Language, is uſed for the diſpoſition of the 
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is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a wind 
which croſſes the keel at right angles, or obliquely from 
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remaining of a mixt body, after the purer, more vola- 
tile, and fluid, have been ſeparated from it by eva- 
poration, diſſolution, decantation, derivation, or the 
like. | 

Thus we ſay the faces of wine, of oil, &c. Thoſe of 


wines are properly called /ces; thoſe of oil, amurca; thoſe 


of malt-liquors, grounds. 


Fzcts, in Chemiſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, 


impurities, and heterogeneous matters, remaining in the 
alembic after the diſtillation of any body : what remains 
in the retort, inſtead of feces, is properly denominated 
caput mortuum, Or terra damnata. 


F cxs is particularly uſed in Medicine, &c. for the groſs, 


impure mattters found at the bottom of the compoſitions 
and preparations of either pharmacy. 


Fcks is alſo uſed for the EXCREMENTS of an animal 


voided by ſtool. 
The fæcal matter is become famous for a chemical ope- 
ration thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 
Mem. de PAcad. R. An. 1711. He had a notion ſuggeſt- 
ed to him, that the human feces by diſtillation yielded an 
oil clear as water, without any ſmell, and which had the 
roperty of fixing mercury into fine ſilver. Upon this, 
23 he would have as laudable and promiſing a mat- 


ter as he could, he hired four robuſt healthy young fel- 


lows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and agreed 


with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt 
bread, with which he ſupplied them freſh every day, 


and drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they 


ing on this difagreeable matter, however, at length fur- 


1 


FASTING Men. 


F 


could. After a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the 


excrements they made, he at length got the clear, ino- | 


dorous oil; but it had no effect at all on mercury, which 
was the great point aimed at. As the method of work- 


niſhed him with a very fine phoſphorus, it may be worth 
the atrention of the curious. | ” 

ACULA. See FecuLa. 

See FASTERMANS. 

ATOR. See Fog Tonk. 


FEN Vitri, in Chemiſtry, a name given by Rulandus and 


F 


petre, and by others to pot-aſn. | | 
A FINTO, a K F, in the Halian Muſic, is what we 
commonly call the FLAT of any note. 6 


ſome other of the writers, to the common nitre or ſalt- | 


FAG, is uſed for a knot or excreſency in cloth. Stat. 4 
Edw. IV. cap. 1. 5 


F 


ac-end, in the Sca- language, denotes the end of any rope 
or cord which is become untwiſted and looſened by fre- 


quent uſe ; to prevent which, the ends of ropes are gene- | 


rally well-faſtened by winding a piece of ſmall line or 


pack - thread around them, which operation is called 


whipping. 


FAGARA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


claſs. The calyx is cut into four ſegments ; the corolla 


has four petals; and the capſule is bivalve, and contains 


3 


a ſingle ſeed. | | | | 

AGARA, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit re- 
ſembling the cubebs found in the Philippine iſlands. 
The part of this fruit which contains the principal vir- 


tue is the outer rind; this is tender and blackiſh, and of 


an aromatic and ſomewhat acid taſte. When the berries 


are ripe they eaſily break, and diſcloſe a black, ſhining, 


. ſolid kernel, void of taſte and ſmell. The berries, ac- 


_ cording to Aviſenna, are heating and drying, and good 


F 


for a cold weak ſtomach, to help digeſtion, and are 
aſtringent to the bowels. They were once much uſed, 


but of late are ſcarce known in the ſhops. _ 

AGGOT, in Agriculture. There is a thing worth ob- 
ſerving to the owners of the woods in the article of the 
making up the underwood into faggots. 'The workmen, 


when they have bound up the Faggot, trim off the ſuper- 


fluous branches from the ſides and end to make it more 


neat, and theſe they add to the middle of the next ; but 
they are of little or no advantage there, and ought to be 


left on the ground for being ſmall, they would ſoon rot 


there, and would manure the ground fo as to be of more 


advantage to the next growth than is eaſily imagined. 
The leaves of the trees falling to the earth, manure it 
very much; but this is nothing to the advantage of theſe 
little pieces of wood : any rotten wood, but in a moderate 


quantity, will turn a common bad earth into good gar- 


den mould; and the growth of the young trees is more 


forwarded by this manure where it is left than by any 


other means that can be uſed to it. We always ſee the 


land where wood-ſtacks have ſtood enriched to a ſur- | 


priſing degree by them; and the ſame advantage will be 


_, Wherever wood of any kind is left to moulder and rot 


'F 


FAGGOTS for fuel are required by 43 Eliz. cap. 14. to 
contain in compaſs, beſides the knot of the bond, twenty- 


upon the ground. 
AGGOT, or Facor, in Fortification. See FASCINE. 


tour inches of aſſiae; and every faggot-/tick within the 
| 6 


FAGOTTINO, in the Italian Mate, a n 


FAGUTAL, in 


FAHNELEN, FaNELEN, or 


[| FAINT pleader, in Law, 2 fraudulent, falſe, 


$ 
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bond ſhall contain full three feet of; 
one ſtick, which is to be but » 
5 harden the binding. 
AGGOT of /tecl, expreſſes the quanti 
Faccor, in the times of Popers ip bg Ha Weight 
badge wore on the fleeye of the upper * Was 2 
as had abjured hereſy; being put on after th ent by fich 
carried a faggot, by * of penance, to ſom Perſon hay 
place of folemnity. he leaving off th; 4, point 
ſometimes interpreted a ſign of apoſtaſ * badge wa 
Faccors, among the Military Me 4 
ſons who receive no regular pa 
duty, but . hired occaſionall 
to fill up the companies, hide the r +. 5, 
of, Hd ho the king of ſo much be ens ther 
in Anatomy, a co 
> nglomerate gland, called; 
FAGONTA, in Botany, a genus of the . 2 
claſs. Its charatters are "ww the gen fe "ym 
ſhaped petals which ſpread open, and are narro ky * 
baſe where they are inſerted in ke 


the empalen 
| . 2 le 1 
hath ten erect ſtamina. In the center is — 2 
Ve⸗ 


cornered germen, which afterwards becom. 
capſule, having five lobes ending in 9 r 
cells, each having a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 'Þ here wah 
ſpecies. Miller's Gard. Di&. Are thre 

FAGOPYRUM. See Puck Wrrar, 
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ame uſed for ge 


ſingle curtail, which is a muſical inſtrument ſomewhy 


like the baſſoon. 2þ 
FATE at in 5 Italian Mufic, the name of the double 
curtail, being as big again as the fagotti N 
the ſame with a . dos — 
FAGUS, in —_— See BEECH tree, | 
ytbology, a temple of Jupiter, ſo cn 
from fagus, the beech, a tree Gebel to ute, re 
as ſome ſay, the temple was erected in the neighbourhocl 
of a foreſt of beech; and on this account they fay that 
part of mount Eſquiline which was ſormerly called Mfr; 
Appius was afterwards called fagntalis; and that Jupiter 
Fagutalis was the ſame with Jupiter of Dodona. 
: VANLEHEN, among the 
Germans, a kind of greater fiefs which the emperor alone 
could confer. : EE Se | 
This was done by the delivery of a ſtandard, whence 
they had the name of fahnelen ; i. e. feuda vexilli, We 
find them mentioned in the golden bull of the empera 
Charles IV. ann. 1356: Feudis principum exceptis, & ill; 
que vanlehen vulgariter appellantur, quorum inveſiituron 
& collationem ſcli imperatori, vel reg: Romano ſpeciabiter 
reſervamus. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. in voce. 
The word is more uſually written fahnlehn. ; 
FAIDA, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for malice or dead. 
ly feud. Leg. Hen. I. cap. 66. 
FAILIS, in Heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome fai- 
lure or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and: 
ſplinter taken from it. TL 
FAILURE, or Faix, a ſpecies of BaNKRUPTCY, p- 
pularly called breaking or ſtopping payment. 


Fail URE of record, in Law, is uſed when an adion i 
brought againſt a man who alledges in his plea matterdt | 


record in bar of the action, and endeavours to prove it by 
the record. The plaintiff replies, nul tiel record; that 1, 
he denies there is any ſuch record. Upon which thed:- 


fendant has a day given him by the court to bring it mz | 


and if he fails to do it, he is ſaid to fail of his record, and 
the plaintiff ſhall have judgment to recover. 
FAINT, or FaivT-ACT10N, in Law, is as much 23 
Feigned action; that is, ſuch an ACTION as, though the 
words of the writ be true, yet, for certain cauſes, tit 
party has no title to recover thereby. — 
By which it differs from falſe-aCtion, which is that wit 
the words of the writ are falſe. = | 
Yet ſometimes the two are confounded. _ 
or collubre 
manner of pleading, to the deccit of a third * 
Againſt which, among other things, was made the f. 
tute 3 Edw. I. cap. 29. 55 3 
FAINTS, in the Diſtillery, the weak ſpirituous Iiqu0* 15 
runs from the ſtill in rectifying the low wines 27 
Dee e or nm ate 
erer is alſo the laſt runnings of all ſpirits ele 
alembic. Tbe clearing the worm of theſe is r i 
a point in order to the obtaining a pure ſpirit 5 with 
_ ceeding diſtillation, that all others are fruitle 
out it, | 
FAINTING. See LipoTHYMIA and Sereoun 
Some people are extremely apt to fan? oy re plent 
tion of bleeding. In all caſes, therefore, - bed, in 
ful bleeding is indicated, it is beſt to do it m 7. 


f | : - 8 11 It 18 lieu!“ 
order to prevent the patient's Faint: "verb 
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| erſon will bear the loſs of a much 
alerrd, iey of blood if the ſtream 1s ſmall than by a 
reater g. 


which ſome think neceffary, for making a 
:oyulfion. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes 


om divers parts, meet, on ſome fixed day in 
v and ſell commodicies, and to partake of 


be diverſions uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies: or 
the 


it denotes 
caſtons. 


The word fai 


MARKET. . 
5 15 formed of the French Voire, which fig- 


"me thing; and foire ſome derive from the 
15 e heta y pl from the Latin fer:#, be- 
5 ry were anciently always held in the places where 
_ 7 were alſo held. The Romans called them 
* 1 2 Eric Puteanus has a pretty little treatiſe on 
he fiir of the Romans, De Nundinis Romanorum, 
hi Is nova faſtorum facula. = | 
= 8 1 be 22 by virtue of the king's 
-ant, or by long and immemorial uſage and preſcrip- 
ton, which ſuppoſes ſuch a grant; he is alſo the ſole 
- \dve where fairs and markets ought to be kept; and if 
any perſon ſet up a fair, without the king's authority, a 
qu warrants lies againſt him; and the perſons who fre- 
quent ſuch fairs, &c. May be puniſhed by fine to the 
king. Every fair 1s ſubject to the regulation of the 


| couRT of prepowder. The duration of farrs is deter- 


mined by proclamation ; and if a perſon ſhall ſell any 
oods after che time of the Farr expires, he ſhall incur a 
forſeiture of double the value of the- goods ſold, one 


fourth to the proſecutor, and the reſt to the king. 5| 


Fd. III. cap. 5. Any citizen of London may carry his 
goods to any Fair or market in England at his pleaſure. 
If any perſon is intitled to hold a Fair or market, 
ind another is ſet up within the diſtance of a third 
part of twenty miles, either on the ſame day, or a dif- 
ferent day, it is a nuiſance, and an action on the caſe 
les; and alſo againſt perſons diſturbing ſuch as are 
coming to buy or ſell in the fair or market, ſo that the 


Fehn holding the fair, &c. loſes his TOLL, or receives | 


prejudice in the profits ariſing from it. 


Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with tolls and | 


impoſitions. The privileges of free Fairs conſiſt chiefly, 
J. In that all traders, & c. whether natives, or foreigners, 
are allowed to enter the place, and are under the royal 
ſafeguard and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, &c. 2. In that the 
lad perſons, and their effects, are exempt from all du- 
ties, impoſitions, tolls, and ſervitudes. 3- That mer- 
chants in going to, or returning from the fair, &c. can- 
not be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped, &c. It is the 
ſovereign alone that has a right, by his letters patent, to 
eſtabliſh Fairs, whether free, or fubject to duties, and 
the other ordinary laws and penalties. | | 


vereral fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and | 


commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected for 
the purpoſe ; as Stourbridge-fair, &c. others in places 


| Valled in for the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets, 


lanes, &c. for the occaſion : as the fair of St. Laurence 
Paris, Laſtly, others are held in the open places and 


ltreets of cities; as Briſtol Fair, the fair of St. Ger- 


mains, &c, | | 
Fairs, particularly free fairs, make a very conſiderable 
micle in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the 
eliterranean or inland parts; as Germany, &c. where 
n paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is imprac- 
5 moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 1. of 
_— held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn; the 
l Omg the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and 
aa er in September. Each is declared by ſound of 
nd laſts three weeks; the firſt of which is called 


e week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of par- 


ment; though many bills of exchan bl 
N hs ge are now payable 
e-. week, but this muſt be mentioned, becauſe 
ap, au payable in the fair is, without ſuch a clauſe, 

ed Payable in the ſecond week. They are famous 


f, & 
3 a all kinds of commodities, but particularly 


2 and from whence the bookſellers, through- 


Fer the urope, uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each 
101 © 84 catalogue of all the books to be ſold at it, 
erſed, to call together purchaſers ; though 

Fraftices OY generally complained of divers unfair 
therein; as fictitious titles, names of books 


Purely j . 
| the e Ke. beſide great faults in the names of 


far of 3.2 and the titles of the real books. 2. The 
bmi beide, which are held thrice a year; one be- 


ter Kalter, the firſt of January, another three weeks af- 


twelye Gn on third after Michaelmas; they laſt 


» and are, at leaſt, as conſiderable as 


plic place, where merchants, traders, and other 


the concourſe of perſons aſſembled on ſuch oc- | 


or feaſts, of the dedications of churches, | 


thoſe of Francfort. 3. The fairs of Novi, a little city 
in the Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of 
Genoa. There are four of theſe in the year; commene- 
ing on the firſt of February, the ſecond of May, the firſt 
of Auguſt, and ſecond of November. Though the com- 
modities bought and ſold here be very conſiderable yet, 
what chiefly contributes to render them ſo famous, is the 
vaſt concourſe of the moſt conſiderable merchants and 
negociants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for tranſact- 
ing affairs, and ſettling accounts in matters of bank and 
exchange. Each of theſe uſually laſt eight days. 4. The 
fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year; one in 
May, and the other in September. They are much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips; as 
alſo by others from all parts of the Baltic. The beſt 
time for the ſale of goods at Riga, is during the fairs. 
Since the building of the famous city of Peterſburg, 
theſe fairs have ſuffered ſome diminution. 5. The far 
of Archangel ; during which, all the trade foreigners 
have with that city, is managed. It continues a month, or 
ſix weeks, at moſt; commencing from the middle of 
Auguſt. The Muſcovite merchants attend here, from 
all parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Swediſh, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of 
that city, on this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three 
hundred. But this is no free fair, as the reſt are: the 
duties of exportation and importation are very ſtrictly 
paid, and on a very high footing. 6. The fair of St. 
Germain, one of the ſuburbs of Paris, commencing on 
the third of February, and holding till Eaſter; though it 
is only free for the firſt fifteen days. It is frequented by 
traders with various forts of cloths and ſtuffs ; and the 
goldſmiths, jewellers, and toy-men of Paris, have well 
_ furniſhed and handſome ſhops in it. 7. The fairs of Ly- 
ons, which Monſ. Du Cheſne, in his Antiquity of Ci- 
ties, would infinuate, from a paſſage in Strabo, were 


ever. They begin on the firſt Monday after Low Sun- 
day, the fourth of Auguſt, the third of November, and 
the firſt Monday after Eaſter. 8. Fair of Guibray, a 


Conqueror, in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. 
It commences on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and laſts fif- 
teen days; free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. . 
Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a city of that name, 
in Languedoc, and partly in the open country, under 
tents,. &c. It commences on the twenty-ſecond of July, 


moſt celebrated, of all the Farrs in that part of Europe, 
both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 
world, and for the traffic of all kinds of goods: the mo- 
ney returned, in theſe three days, amounting ſometimes 
to above fix millions of livres. Beſides theſe, there are 


deaux, two of Troyes, two of St. Dennis, that of Caen, 
of Dieppe, and of Toulon, &c. _ | Dy 
The fairs of Porto-Bello, Vera-Cruz, and the Havannah, 


ſoon as the flota, or galleons, arrive there, upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 
fleets join. N | | 


Exeter, Weſt Cheſter, Edinburgh, Weyhill, and Burford 
fairs, for ſheep; Pancraſs fair, in Statfordſhire, for ſad- 
dle-horſes; Barnet fair, near London, for lean and 
Welſh black cattle; St. Faith's, in Norfolk, for Scots 
runts; Yarmouth fiſhing Fair for herrings; Ipſwich but- 
ter fair; that of Woodborough Hill, near Blandford in 

Dorſetſhire, famous for weſt-country manufactures, De- 
fairs at Atherſton and Chipping Norton; beſides many 

kingdom. | | 

Faik, in Sea Language, is uſed for the diſpoſition of the 


tion to that which is contrary or foul. The term farr is 
more comprehenſive than large, and includes about fix- 
teen or eighteen points of the compaſs; whereas large 
is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a wind 
which croſſes the keel at right angles, or obliquely from 
the ſtern, but never to one right a-ſtern. Falconer's 
Marine Dict. | 
FaiR-curve is a winding line, uſed in delineating ſhips, 
whoſe ſhape is varied, according to the part of the ſhip 
which it is intended to deſcribe. 


Faig-pleading, in Law. See B8au-pleader. 
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eſtabliſhed by the Romans; though it is certain, the fairs, 
as they now ſtand, are of a much later date, There are 
four in the year, each laſting twenty days, and free for 


ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the Lower Normandy. _ 
It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the 


and only continues for three days; yet it is the greateſt, and 


in France ſeveral other Fairs of conſiderable note; as the 
four fairs of Rheims, the two of Rouen, two of Bour- 


are the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in the Spaniſh Weſt _ 
Indies. The two firſt laſt as long as the flota and gal- 
leons continue in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened as 


The principal fairs in Great Britain are, Stourbridge- | 
fair, near Cambridge; the two fairs of Briſtol ; that of 


vonſhire ae . Wiltſhire druggets, &c. two cheeſe- 


more fairs and weekly markets in different parts of the 


wind, when it is favourable to a ſhip's courſe, in oppoſi- 
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 Fairh, implicit, or blind, is that whereby we give our al- 


2 — - —.— 


Fan- way, in Sea Language, the path or channel of a nar- 
row bay, river, or haven, in which ſhips uſually advance 
in _ up and down; fo that if any veſſels are 


anchored therein, they are ſaid to lie in the fair-way. 
Falconer. 


FAIRY, a term frequently occuring in ancient traditions 


and romances, denoting a kind of genii, or imaginary 
deities, converſant on earth, and diflinguiſhed by abun- 
dance of fantaſtical actions and offices, either good, or 
evil. | 
The fairies, according to theſe traditions, are peculiar 
ſpecies of divinities, that have but little relation to any 
of thoſe of the ancient Greeks and Romans; unleſs, 
perhaps, to the larvæ; though others will not have them 
ranked among deities, but ſuppoſe them an intermediate 
3 beings, neither gods, nor angels, nor men, nor 
devils. | | 


They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem to have been 


invented by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and 
religion abound with tales of 2 and dragons. The 
Perſians call them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn; having a 


peculiar country, which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, 


called Ginniſtian; and, by us, Fairy Land. Our famous 
countryman Spenſer's maſter-work, the Fairy Queen, 
is an epic poem under the perſons and characters of 
fairies. © = 7 
Fairy circle, or ring, is a phznomenon pretty frequent in 
the fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed, by the 
vulgar, to be traced by the Fairies in their dances. | 
There are two kinds: one of them ſeven or eight yards 
in diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, 
with green graſs in the middle; the others of divers 
Grew, þ 
much freſher and greener than in the middle. | 
Mr. Jeſſop, and Mr. Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, aſcribe them to the lightning; which is con- 
firmed, by their being moſt frequently produced after 
ſtorms of that kind; as well as by the colour and brit- 
tleneſs of the graſs-roots, when ſirſt obſerved. It is no 
wonder that lightning, like all other ſires, moves round, 
and burns more in 2 extremity than in the middle. 
According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle 
ariſes originally from the firſt; the graſs burnt up by the 
lightning uſing to grow the more plentifully afterwards. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 182. 
It is not improbable that theſe airy rings may be of the 
ſame kind with thoſe ciRCULAR {pots produced on the 
ſurface of metal by large electrical exploſions. The chief 
_ objection againſt this hypothefis is, that in theſe rings 
there is no appearance of any thing correſponding to the 
central ſpot in ſuch electrical impreſſions; and that they 
have no regular concentiic circles, nor an invariable cir- 


cular figure. Mr. Walker, however, found one of theſe | 


rings immediately after a thunder ſtotm, which he could 
aſcribe to no other cauſe but the lightning. Ubi ſupra. 


Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe fairy-rings are | 


formed by ants; becauſe thoſe inſets are ſometimes 


found travelling in troops therein; and others, that they | 


are beds of muſt-worms.' 5 | 

FAIT, Fa&um, in Law, is uſed for a writing lawfully ex- 

ecuted to bind the parties thereto. Hee DEED. 

FAITH, Fides, in Antiquity, as denoting honeſty or fide- | 
lity, was deified by the Romans, and repreſented wich 
an ere open air, and dreſſed in a thin robe, fo fine, 
that one might ſee through it. This deity is alſo repre- 
| ſented as very old and grey-headed ; and ſhe appears on 
medals as giving her hand, and ſometimes only by two 

hands joined together. Lhe | | 


FaiTH, in Philofophy and Theology, that aſſent which we | 
give to a propoſition advanced by another, the truth of | 


which we do not immediately perceive from our own. 
. reaſon or experience; or it is a judgment, or aſſent of 
the mind, the motive whereof is not any intrinſic evi- 
_ dence, but the authority, or teſtimony, of ſome other, 
who reveals or relates it | | 

Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimo- 
nies, the one of God, and the other of man, faith be- 
comes diſtinguiſhed into divine and human. „ 


AITH, divine, is that founded on the authority of God; 


or it is that aſſent we give to what is revealed by God. 
The objects of this Vaith, therefore, are matters of RE- 
VELATION. | 

FaiTH, human, is that whereby we believe what is told us 

by men. | 

The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and EVI. 
DENCE, 

Faith, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and 


ſerentific, 


ent to a propoſition advanced by another, of whose 
knowlege and veracity we have no certain and evident 
reaſon, or proof, This is only opinion, under another 


Fairn, ſcientiſical, or ſceing, is that by which we 


eing encompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, | 


AITH, in Practical Theology, makes the firſt of the they 


mere aſſent to the Goſpel as true; according to other 


FaAiTH, confeſſion of. See CONFESSION. _ 
Faith and homage, in the Feudal Law. See FEALTY. 
FAITHFUL, an appellation which the Mahometaus a 


guage, ſignifies the roof of @ houſe. ol. 
. or e ga w_ ſeyen longitudn 
ribs, and a great many laminæ running tranſverſely acro 
them, ſo that it greatly reſembles the roof of a bol 
where the rafters and croſs- beams are ſeen whil 


FAITOURS is uſed in fat. 7. Ric. II. cap. 5: fr en 
doers; and may be interpreted idle livers, 
author of the Terms de Ley) faitardiſe, 


TAKE, or FACK, in the Sea Language, one round or cl. 
FAKIR, or Faquis, a kind of derviſe, 
perſon. It is formed of the word ph Falun 


Turks and Perſians uſe 


Mane. EE | 2 | 


F A K 


aſſent to a propoſition advanced 

deceive, nor be deceived; r = Who ne 
ferred to ſcience and knowlege. * Properly de. 
Divine faith, ceteris paribus, is ſtronger th 
When we are fully convinced, that any pro * bun, 
from God, faith becomes aſſurance, or ford tion come 
an ingredient in our idea of God, that hb ben 
ceive, nor be deceived ; but when there 10 acitherg, 
whether the propoſition is declared b G. 1 col, 
can be no ſtronger, or weaker, than t 
it is founded; divine Faith, therefore may e; 
ſtrong, weak, or none at all. Again, ce 1 be 
tives of believing men, may be of ſuch we; be rh 
that being perfectly underſtood, they ma ht and fores, 
matical evidence; and then the human h ame 
ſerior to the divine; there being, as it wer * 
necellity of giving our aſſent on each ſide UW equl 
Hence it is eaſily obſerved, that all our # be 
has its foundation on reaſon, which b 8 dec 
if we make a due uſe of our liberty, and do AY 
eſce, till that neceſſaril y compels us, "Ach 
All our preſent religious faith is reall 
pending 5 the ſecondary teſtimony 
veracity, however, we have the {tron | 
r or thoſe to whom God . 4 
his will, believed him, becauſe they knew he 1 
deceive. We, at this day, believe them, or 11 w 
writings, for other reaſons; viz. the ſame which die 
us to believe all well-atteſted hiſtories, gee ur 5 
Beſides the two ſpecies of faith, human and Grin 
Romaniſts make a third, or intermediate kind, cal! 


z Q!t 
the reaſons on Which 


J human, as de. 
of men; of whos 


FAITH, eccle/ia/tical, which is the aflent orthodox perſons 


give to certain events decided by the e 
2 os be believed by all. f een 
8, when the church declares, that ſuch a | 

heretical doQtrine, Ac. | „ 
This term, ecclefiaftical faith, was firſt introduced h l 
Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the faith whereby we Nr 
matters of divine revelation, from that whereby we be 
lieve matters of eccleſiaſtical determination. 
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logical virtues, or graces. 

Faith in God, in this ſenſe, denotes ſuch a convidiono 
his being, perfections, character, and government, 2 
produces loye, truſt, worſhip, obedience, and refignation, 
Faith in Chriſt, as it has been defined by ſome, is 


it ſignifies ſuch a perſuaſion that he is the Meſſiah, and 
ſuch a deſire and expectation of the bleſſings which he 
has promiſed in his Goſpel to his ſincere diſciples, 2s er- 
gage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, and fub- 
ject itſelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience; ail 
thus defined it is a very extenſive principle, and include 
in its nature and inſeparable effects the whole of moral 
virtue. In this ſenſe it has been ſaid, that under the 
Goſpel a man is juſtified by faith. Faith, likewiſe, in 
reſpeCt to futurity, is a moral principle, implying fuchz 
conviction of the reality and importance of a future late 
as is ſufficient to regulate the temper and conduct. 


ſume to themſelves. See MUs$SULMAN. 


FAITHFULNESS, in Ethics, is an agreement between wh 
man's promiſes and his actions. a 3 m. 
FATTIERE, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a ſpecies a Por 


UL ag 


ſhell-fiſh, called by many authors, by a much lets deter I 
minate name, concha imbricata. The French have thus , 


. ; 1 th ſame lau- And 
called it, from the word Faitage, N 1 of the 0 
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a kind of fleepy diſcaſe, proceeding from too muc > 
githneſs. In <& forementioned ſtatute it ſeems {ynon} 
mous with vagabond. . 


ele of a cable; otherwiſe called a 8 omen k 


need. a Th 
D'Herbelot makes fakir and derviſe the fame thing yi 

the name derviſe w_ 5 
perſon, whether he be ſo out of neceſſity oc Whe nee, it 
the Arabs apply fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Ws fon 
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FALCANOS, 2 name 


FALCATE 


FALCATO 
FALC 


FALCINE 
vt reſembling. in Zoclogy, the name of a bird in ſome 


F AL 


ſome Mal 
wifes 10 |. fakr. | 3 Fe 

the ben, os rs travel ſingly, and ſometimes in 
The fa" When they go in companies, | 
is diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each Vir 


which he blows at his arrival in any place, 


companies. 8 
ſu enior, WI 0 
beats a horn, 


7 at his | 
5 po the earth in the place where he ſits, or lies 


n. When they go together, they divide their alms 
i l amongſt them; give what is left every night to 
ue . and never reſerve any thing for the morrow. 
> alſo 2 kind of idolatrous fatirs, who follow 
much the ſame practice. D' Herbelot reckons in the Indies 
ciokt hundred thouſand Mahometan fattrs, and twelve 
kyndred thouſand idolatrous ones; to ſay nothing of di- 
vers extraordinary ſpecies of fakirs, parucularly peni- 
tents, whoſe mortification and penance conſiſt in very 
odd obſervauces. Some, e. gr. remain night and day, 
for many years, in Certain uncaſy poſtures. Others ne- 
ver fit or lie down to ſleep, but ſuſtain themſelves by a 
rope, hung down for that purpoſe. Others bury them- 
ſclres in a ditch, or pit, for nine or ten days, without 


eating or drinking. Others keep their arms lifted up to 


heaven t 
55 would. Others lay fire on their heads, and burn 


the ſcalp to the very bone. Others roll themſelves naked 


on thorns. Tavernier, &c. 3 

Another claſs of fabirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 
and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the read- 
ing of the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for moulas, 
or doctors. People of quality ſometimes aſſume the cha- 
rater of ar. The famous Aurengzeb himſelf, be- 


fore he aſcended the throne, gave out, that he intended 


to commence fakir, 


FALACA, a kind of baſtinado inflicted on the Chriſtian 


captives in Algiers. The falaca is properly a piece of 


wood, about five feet long, bored with two holes, through 


which the feet of the patient are put, who is laid on his 
back on the ground, with his arms tied. Two men are 


employed to give him fifty or a hundred ſtrokes with a | 
cudgel, or bull's pizzle, on the ſoles of his feet. A very 


tiling fault often incurs this ſevere puniſhment. 


FALACER, in Mythology, the name of a Roman deity, re- 


corded by Varro. 


FALANG, in our Od I/riters, is uſed for a jacket or cloſe 


coat. Blount. 


FALANGIE, in the Materia Aedica, a name given by | 
ſome of the ancients to the ocymum or baſil. The a- 


langie muſk is the ſweet-ſcented baſil. Some of the com- 
mentators on the works of Avicenna, have ſuppoſed, 
that the fruit called fel, was the ſeed or fruit of this 


plant; and that the word was only an abbreviation of 


falangie, but this is by no means right. See FEI. 


FALCADE, in the Manege. A horſe makes felcades, when 


be throws himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick curvets, which is done in forming a ſtop, 
and half top. A Zalcade, therefore, is the action of the 


baunches, and of the legs, which bend very low, as in 
curvets, when you make a ſtop or half ſtop. _ 
They fay, this horſe {tops well, for he makes two or three 
 falcades, and finiſhes his itop with a peſate. This horſe 


has no haunches, he will make no falcades. The falcades 


are ſo much the prettier, as in making them his 
naunches are low. Stop your horſe upon the haunches, | 
in making him ply them well, ſo that after forming his 


. he may reſume his gallop without making a pe- 
8 that is, without ſtopping, or making one time. 
nd thus he will make an half srop. See HauNxchEs 


to arſenic, 


FALCATA, in our O17 Mriters, was uſed for the graſs 


reſh ven, and laid in ſwathes. | 
0 
called horned. 


* aſttonomers ſay, the moon, or : l: 7 
lay, „or any planet, is l- 
galt when the enlightened part appears in form of a 
lie ms Feaping-hook, by the Latins called falk. 

don is falcated whilſt ſhe moves from the third 


quarte ® . . . 
"Kr to the conjunction, and from the conjunction, 
er trom new m | 


oppolition or fu 


cated. 


ll, and from full to the third quarter the 


See es. pears giboous, and the dark - 


der , 
Pe . lervice of falcature. 
e alcatura, in our Ou Milters ſigniſies 
lord b. Pao 

y his inferior tenants. Kennet's Gloſl. in voc. 


0 a very d wn an but with a ſhorter beak. It 
t Y VCAutitul es : SR N > 
Vol. U. No 5 colour, but with a line gloſſy green, 


jometan countries, the religious are called der- 
| in others, particularly throughout the ſtates of 


they have a| 


departure; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, 


given by ſome of the chemical writers | 


m our Cd Mriters, the ſervile tenant who 


— 


ſo long, till they cannot let them down again if 


ne of the phaſes of the planets, popularly 


oon, to the firſt quarter; from hence to | 


ng of graſs; a cuſtomary ſervice to the 


P 
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with an admixture of a purpliſh tinge; the head and 
neck are brown, but the upper part of the throat whitith 
with black ſpots; its beak is like that of the curlew, very 
long, very ſlender, and crooked; its legs moderately 
long; as this bird grows older, it becomes of a browner 
hue. It is called by ſome, ardea nigra, the black heron, 
and by the Italians acion negro. Ray's Ornithology, p. 
218. 


ALCON, Falco, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes 


a diſtinct genus of birds of the hawk-kind, the charac- 
ters of which are, that they have a ſtrong hooked bill; 
the baſe of which is covered with a cere, or naked ſkin ; 
the head is covered with feathers, and the tongue is bifid. 
Linnæus claſſes no leſs than thirty-two ſpecies under this 
genus, among Which are the eagle, the buzzard, the 
kaſtrel hawk, the lanner, the goſhawk, &c. 

Jo. de Janu, and ſeveral others, take the name falcon to 
have been occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, 
which reſemble a Falx, or fickle. Giraldus derives it 4 


Jaualcando, becauſe it flies in a curve. 


The falcon is a bird of prey of the hawk-kind, much 
eſteemed for its ſtrength and activity. There are many 


ſpecies of this bird; but when the word Falco is uſed ſingly, 


velling 


without any diſtinctive addition, it is meant of that ſpe- 
cies, called by authors the Falco peregrinus, from its tra- 
into different countries, at different feaſons of 
the year. 50 | | : 
It has very long and Jarge wings, reaching when folded 
to the tip of the tail. Its ſhoulders are very large, its tail 
very long, and ending like the fparrow-hawk's in a point, 
its end being white, variegated with orange-coloured 
ſtreaks. Its feet are of a greeniſh or bluiſh yellow, its 


neck is long, and its head and back of a pale dove co- 


lour. There is a variety of this bird; which is of a 
much blacker colour on the back, and has been erro- 
neouſly eſteemed by ſome a different ſpecies; probably it 
is only owing to the difference of age or ſex. This bird 
is caught in France, Germany, and elſewhere; but it is 


not well known wherg it builds. It feeds on ducks, 


geeſe, and other large birds. Songs | 
This ſpecies builds on the rocks of Llandidno, in Car- 
narvonthire, and is very common in the north of Scot- 
land. Mr. Pennant mentions a ſurpriſing inſtance of the 
rapidity of their flight: one that was reclaimed by a 
gentleman of the ſhire of Angus, on the eaſt fide of 
Scotland, eloped from his maſter with two heavy bells to 
each foot, on. the twenty-ſourth of September, 1772; 
and was killed in the morning of the twenty-fixth, near 
Moſtyn in Flintſhire. Zoology, vol. i. p. 179. | 
The falcon is of the long-winged hawk-kind, uſed in the 
diverſion of hawking. There are ſeveral ſpecies of fal- 
cons, 1. The aleo peregrinus, or common falcon. 2. 
The facre, called Falco ſacer by authors. 3. The zerfal- 
con or gyrfalco. 4. The mountain-falcon. 5. The gentle 
falcon or falco gentilis, ſuſpected by Mr. Ray to be the 


ſame with the common or firſt kind. 6. The haggard- 


falcon, remarkable for the ſhortneſs of its neck. 7. The 
white falcon, all over of a pure ſnow-white. 8. The 
ſtone-falcon, of a deep blackiſh blue. 9. The Tunis or 
Barbary jalcon, which reſembles the common kind, but 
is ſmaller. 10. The red falcon, much reſembling the 
common kind, but ſpotted with a reddiſh colour; and the 


red and creſted Indian Falcon, which ſeem to be the male 


and female of the ſame fpecies. Ray's Ornithol. p. 40 
to 48. See GYRFALCON, SACRE, LANNARIUS, &C. 
To theſe we may add the /potted falcon, about the fize of 
a buzzard; with a black bill, yellow cere and legs, pale 


yellow rides; the crown and hind-part of the neck white, 


ſpotted with light reddiſh brown ; back and ſcapulars of 
the ſame colour, edged with white; the quill feathers 
duſky, barred with aſh colour; the underſide of the 
neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, white, and very ſtrong 
legs; and alſo the rough- legged falcon, a native of Denmark, 
in length about two feet two inches, with a duſky bill, 
yellow cere ; the head, neck, and breaſt, of a yellowith 
white, marked in ſome parts with oblong brown ſtrokes; 
the belly of a deep brown; the thighs and legs of a pale 
yellow, marked with brown; the extreme half of the 
tail brown, tipt with dirty white; that next to the body 
white; the legs covered with feathers as low as the feet, 
and the feet yellow. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. 1. 
p. 1903 and vol. ii. p. 623. | 
It muſt be added, that the name lee is reſtrained to 
the female; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, 
weaker, and leſs courageous, than the female; and is 
denominated a taſſel or tirecelet. | | 

The gentle f/con, with yellow legs, aſh-colouted body 
ſpotted with brown, and four or five blackiſh bars on the 
tail, is the molt valuable of all theſe, as.being the moit 
tame and manageable, and the moſt hardy, enduring all 
weathers without hurt. It makes its neſt in rocks, and 
inhabits the north of Scotland. This kind of Falcon has a 
natural inclination to make the heron fly every way, and is 


5 F moit 


they came. Thus the names mewed-hawk, ramaged | 


given to falcons, according to their different age and 


in their feeding; they cry very much, and they are not 


eyrie, and do not molt them. Theſe are therefore called 
the ſoar-feathers. The fourth is termed the murzarolt | 


uſually very hard to be broken; but that being well done, 
ſhe is the beſt of all hawks. Her food muſt be good and 
Warm, and it muſt be given her at leaſt three times a 
day. It ſhould be pigeons, larks, or other live birds; 


FAL 


moſt excellent at the brook or river fowling, and eſpeci- 
ally at the larger birds, as at the ſhovel, wild-gooſe, and 

the like. If the be an eyeſſe the may be ventuced at the 

crane, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſo hardy. 

Hawks in general prove courageous or cowardly all their 

lives, as they ate firſt quarried; and if they are taken 

out of the eyrie before they are fully ſummed and well 
penned, their wings will never grow to perfection. Their 
legs, alſo, will grow crooked, and their train will be full 
of taitts, Falcons of one and the ſame kind are called 
by the ſportſmen by very different names, and eſteemed 

of ſeveral different kinds according to the places and 
time of their reclaiming, and the countries from whence 


hawk, ſoar-hawk, and eyeſſe, firſt commenced; and 
theſe are again divided into large hawks, wean hawks, 
and ſlender hawks. All theſe have different mails and 
plumes, according to the country from whence they 
come; ſome are black; foms brown; they have alſo each 
its different diſpoſition, ſome being beſt for the feld, and 
others for the brook or river. Different names are alſo | 


time of taking. The falcon is called an eyeſſe, as long 
as ſhe remains in the eyrie; theſe are always troubleſome 


entered without great dilficulty; but being once well 
entered, they prove excellent hawks for the heron and 
all the large fowl, and are very hardy and full of courage. 


The ſecond name given this bird is the ramage-falcon. 


This name ſhe retains from the time of her leaving the 
3 during the months of June, July, and AuguR. | 
Theſe are always hard to be manned ; but being reclaim- 


ed, they are not inferior to any hawk. The third is the | 


ſoar-hawk, ſo called in September, October, and No- 
vember. Theſe birds keep for a whole twelvemonth the 
firſt feathers, which they have on when they leave the 


or carviſt, 9 carry- ſiſt; for they mult at this time be | 


almoſt continually carried on the fiſt. They are thus | 


called from January to the middle of May. Theſe are 
uſually great baters, and very little eaters ; they are ſub- 
ject to ſeveral troubleſome diſorders, particularly to the 
filanders, more than any other hawk, and they are very 


name is the entermew. They are called by this name 
from May till December, becauſe all that time they are 
caſting their coats. Theſe would be excellent hawks if 


they could be truſted ; but they are unſteady. They muſt | 


be kept hard under, and the falconer muſt make his fiſt 


to accuſtom her to be gentle. She mult alſo have two 


good bells, that ſhe may be well heard when ſhe ſtirs or | 
ſcratches; and her beak and talons muſt be cut a little, | 
but not fo near as to make them bleed. If there be a 


ſoar-falcon taken that has already croſſed the ſeas, ſhe is 


ſeldom brought to be good for any thing. The fifth | Farcon, in Gunnery. See FAucon. 


their perch. The hawk newly taken muſt be ſeeled, have 
all new furniture, and muſt be often ſtroked with a ſtick 


for ſhe muſt be broke by degrees from her accuſtomed | 
manner of feeding. The hawk muſt always be fed with 


hoop and lure, that ſhe may always know when you will 
give her meat. She muſt then be gently unhooded, and 


two or three bits being given her, ſhe muſt be hooded 
again; and in the night let her rooſt on a perch near 


| {ome perſon's bed, that ſhe may be often waked in the 


night. When by theſe means ſhe becomes tame and 
gentle, her uſual food may be changed, and a ſheep's 


| heart given her. After this ſhe may be unhooded in the 
day-time, but not in company; and after giving her a 
| bit or two, the muſt be hooded again, and then a little 


more given her. After this, by degrees, ſhe will be 


taming her will be ſoon accompliſhed. Hill ſhe is tho- 
roughly manned, ſhe muſt be borne continually on the 
fiſt, and fed in company, giving her in the morning 
about ſun- riſe the wing of a pullet, and every evening 
the foot of a hare or rabbit cut off above the joint, flead 


and laid in water, which having ſqueezed give it her 
with the pinion of a hen's wing. It is beſt to give the | 


hawk wathed meat, and after this plumage, according as 
ſhe ſeems to be foul within. She is then to be hooded, 
and nothing more ſhould be given her till ſhe gleams af- 
ter caſting; but when ſhe = gleamed and caſt, ſhe 
ſhould then have ſome hot meat given her, toward even- 
ing eſpecially, and be made to eat it in company. When 
the is well reclaimed, manned, and ſharp-ſet, ſhe may 
be fed on the lure. | 


But three things arc to be conſidered before your lure be 


 fhewed her. 1. Ihat ſhe be bold aud familiar in com- 


2 


taught to eat before company, and then the buſineſs of 


| 


F AL 


. pany, and not afraid of dogs and h 
and hungry, baving regard 5 the Bang: 2 Sharpel 
evening when you would lure her, 3. C Ong an 
and the lure well garniſhed with mer 0 WA 
When you intend to pive her the length 15 th ſides 
muſt abſcond yourſelt ; ſhe muſt alſo be unte, h. 
have a bit or two given her on the lure, a; Tay: = 
your hit. That done, take the lure from h e 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it; when the "og. and fq 
caſt the lure ſo near her, that ſhe may catch unlecleg 
the length of her leaſh ; and as ſoon as ſhe has fetal 
ule your voice as falconers do, feedins 15 
on he ground, g 8 ber upon th ur 
After having lured your falcon, in the evening © 
but little — 15 0 luring be o tint? T FN 
may give her plumage, &c. next morning 4 0 3 
when ſhe has caſt and gleamed, give her a inle bean 
of warm meat about noon, tie a ereance to her 1 K 
into the field, there give her a bit or two upon the 6 0 
and unſeel her. If you find ſhe is ſtarp-ſet, and h I, 
gerly ſeized on the lure, let a man hold her, to oa 
off to the lure; then unwind the creance, and dray p 
after you a good way, and let him who has the i 
hold his right hand on the taſſal of her hood ready to 8 
hood her as ſoon as you begin ts lure; to which if 8, 
come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtily ſeize 1 
let her caſt two or three bits thereon ; that done tle 
her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that 
held her; and, going farther off the lure, feed her 1 
before; and fo daily farther and farther off the lure, A. 
terwards you may lure her in company, but do not iright 
her; and having uſed her to lure on the foot, do it at 
on horſeback; which may be ſooner accompliſhed, b 
cauſing horſemen to be about you, when you lure her on 
foot: it 1s alſo ſooner done, by rewarding her upon the 
lure on horſeback among - horſemen. And when ſhe is 
grown familiar this way, let ſomebody a-foot hold her, 
and he that is on horſeback muſt call, and caſt the lue 
about his head, while the holder takes off the hood by 
the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize cagerly on the lure, without 
fear of a man or horſe, then take of the creance, and 
lure at a greater diſtance. Laſtly, if you would have her 
love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you gire 
her plumage. See Hawking, 8 
FALCONE, in Zoslogy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the m/vns, or FLYING-fi/h. 
FALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 
that is, tutors and manages birds of prey ; as falcons, 
hawks, &c. The grand ſeignor uſually keeps fix thou 
ſand falconers in his ſervice. The French king has a 
grand falconer, which is an office diſmembered ſrom that 
of great hunt, grand veneur. The duke of St. Albat's 
is hereditary grand /alconer of England. 
Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the Falconer is to conſider the qui 
lity and mettle of the birds, to know which to fly carly, 
and which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleanly in 
freeing them of lice, nits, and vermin. Every night af 
ter flying, he ſhould give his bird caſting ; nor mult be 
forget to water her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed, After 
this, ſhe muſt be put in a warm room, having a perch, 
with a candle burning by her; where the is to ft We 
hooded, that ſhe may prune and pick herſelf. Next 
morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, &c. | 
FALCONET, in Gunnery. See FAUCONET. 
FALCONRY, or Fa ucoxRx, the art of taming, Mani” 
ing, and tutoring, birds of prey, particularly falconsan 
| hawks; and employing them with advantage in the pu 
ſuit of game; called alſo hawking. _ tid 
The word is formed of falco, falcon, or faucon, the bi 
of moft uſe and eſteem in this kind of ſport. . 
| Falconry, though the principal amuſement of our ance 
tors, was unknown among the Greeks and Romans: - 
their writings do not furniſh ſo much as a proper 58 
to call it by; ſo far are they from teaching us the 7015 
It is the French language alone, that has particular w_ 
for all the parts of falconry and hunting; and _ 5 
moſt of our terms, as well as what we know 0 
itſelf, are borrowed. ien 0 
This diverſion was in ſuch repute ſo late 35 the wp 
James I. that Sir Thomas Monſon is ſaid to m_ T were 
thouſand pounds for a caſt of hawks and ene : 
very rigorous that tended to preſerve this Py Neal 3 
the 34th of Edw. III. it was made felony ons our 
hawk; and to take its eggs, even in 4 pe for a fel 
ground, was puniſhable with imprint, e; and i 
and a day, beſides a fine at the kings plea 8 un 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, the nne nd fe- 
duced to three months; but the offcnder Was MS 
curity for his good behaviour for ſeven Far | 
main in priſon till he did. According to VO 4 
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rerlon of falconry is more followed by the Tartars and 


wy" "Sce Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. p. 
, 217 


Uu dc of reputation on falconry, are Defparon, 
The ow Tardiffe, ate Dalagona, Latham, 
2 de 8. Martha has put the principles of the art 
c . Latin verſes, in bis Hieracolophion, five De Re 
Accipitratias libri tres. 8 
There is alſo a treatiſe on hunting, bawking, an heral- 
+ ' rinted at St. Alban's by Caxton, and attributed to 

e Julian Barnes. 

5 N = FaL D-, was anciently uſed for 2 rent or 
* Vid by ſome cuſtomary tenants, for liberty to fold 
their ſheep upon their own land. 

reed to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds, or pens, 
1 any fields within their manors, the better to manure 
18 and this not only with their own, but with their 


tenants ſheep. 


A. ea; in ſome place a fold courſe, or free-fold. 
115 a word aſed by ſome of the writers in ſur- 


ther in ſeveral doubles. 

of a biſhop, incloſed round with a lattice. | 
FALDWORTH, among our Old Mriters, was uſed to ſig- 
nify a perſon of age, ſufficient to be reckoned of ſome. 
decennar y). SEE | | 

FALL, Deſcent, in Phy/fcs, the tendency of any heavy body 
towards the center of the earth. : 

Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of 


ing into equal parts, the body will fall thrice as far in 
the ſecond moment, as in the firſt; five times as far in 


the order of the uneven numbers. See ACCELERATION. 
FalL of bodies, for the cauſe of the. See GRAVITY. | 
FALLING bodies, for the laws of. See DESCENT, | 

Mir, water. See CAT AAA rtr. 
FiLL is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe: as, the fall of Adam. 
See ORIGINAL SIN ; the all of the Roman empire, &c. 
Authors contend, that Plato had a notion of Adam's 


parat. Evangel. lib. xii. cap. 11. quotes a fable from 
Plato's Sympoſ. wherein he thinks he finds the whole 
hiſtory allegorically related. ED edt 
Fill, in Mufic and Poetry. See CADENCE. | 
FALL, a meaſure of length uſed in Scotland, containing fix 
of the ells of that country, each of which is equal to 
3715 Engliſh inches. See MEASURE. | 
Fur, among Seamen, denotes that part of the rope of a 
TACKLE which 1s haled upon. They fay alſo that a ſhip 


ver it was in any part of Europe. Tom. i. 


FALDAGE, an ancient privilege, which ſeveral lords re- | 


This was alſo termed ſecta falds ; and in ſome old char- 


ery for a ſort of compreſs made of lift contorted toge- | 


{ . 


FALDUSTOR was anciently uſed to ſignify the higheſt ſeat | 


falling bodies; viz. that dividing the whole time of Fall- 


the third; ſeven times in the fourth, &c. and ſo on in 


fall, which he had learnt from Moſes. Euſeb. De Præ- 
FaLLING-V, in Sea-Language, denotes the movem 


FAL 


reaſons or pretenſions of each are equal; and the pur- 
blind perſon ſees what he ſees as much as the lynceus. 
Nor can a ſenſe of one kind convict another; as the 
ſight the ſmell; becauſe their objects are different, and 
conſequently their reports or judgments are not of the 
ſame things. Thus, again, if I ſee a ſtick ſtrait when 
out of the water, but when in it crooked, m perception 
18 altogether as true in the latter, as in the former caſe ; 
1, e. it is as true that I have the perception or idea of the 
crooked ſtick, as of the ſtrait one; and this idea is all. 
that the ſenſe ſuggeſts, ſo that it does not deceive. Laſtly, 
feaſon cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſon- 
ing depends on previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt 
firſt, be true, before any reaſoning, ſounded thereon, can 
be ſo. Thus the Epicureans, whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly 
confirmed by what we have already laid down from Dr. 
Berkeley, concerning EXISTENCE, ; 
The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually ex- 
claiming 5 the ſenſes, as the great ſources of all de- 
ception. Every thing with which our external ſenſes pre- 
ſent us, they ſay, ſhould be fuſpected as falſe, or, at beſt, 
dubious, till our reaſon has confirmed the report. They 
add, that our ſenſes, as being fallacious, were never 
given us by nature for the diſcovery of the truth, but 
only to point out what things are convenient or hurtful 
to our bodies. FED | 
The Peripatetics keep a middle courſe : they hold, that 
if a ſenſible object be taken in its common or generical 
view, the ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the fight 
can fee nothing but what is viſible, nor can it err in per- 
2 what is viſible, guatenus ſuch. But they add, 
that if the object be taken under its ſpecific view, the 
ſenſe may be miftaken about it; viz. from a want of the 
_ diſpoſitions neceſſary to a juſt ſenſation; as a diſorder in 
the eye, or ſomething uncommon in the medium, &c. 
FALLACY, in Logic, or Hllogiſtic fallacy, is a captious ar- 
gument, called alſo a $0PHISM. | 1 
Tallacies either ariſe from words, or things: the founda- 
tion of an illuſion and fallacy in words, is ambiguity, 
which is of two kinds; viz. ſimple homonymia, and am- 
phibologye- ents 3535 
The kinds of fallacy in things are very numerous; but 
they may be reduced to ſeven general heads; viz. igno- 
ratio elenchi, petitis principii, falſa cauſa, interrogatio mul- 
tiplex, limitatio vitioſa, accidens, & conſequens. | 
ent 
or direction of the ſhip's head to leeward of the point 
whither it was lately diteCted, particularly when ſhe ſails 
near the wind, or lies by. See FALL not of. | 
FaLLiNG-2F is alſo the angle contained between her neareſt 
approach towards the ſource of the wind, and her fartheſt 
declination from it when TRYING. 5 
FALLING evil is a diſeaſe to which horſes are ſubject, pro- 


10 2 | ceeding from ill blood and cold thin phlegm collected in 
by hath falls when ſhe is not fluſb, but hath riſings of ſome | the fore-part of the head, between the panicle and the 
ih parts of her decks more than others. Alſo a ſhip is ſaid | brain; which being diſperſed over the whole brain, 
rin to fall of, when being under fail ſhe keeps not ſo near | cauſes the horſe ſuddenly to fall, and bereaves him for 
t al. the wind as ſhe ſhould do. HEY 5 atime of all ſenſe. Spaniſh, Italian, and French horſes, 
+ he FALL nt off, at ſea, a word of command from him that | are more ſubje& to this diſeaſe than the Engliſh. 5 
is conds the ſhip, ſignifying as much as keep the ſhip near | For the cure of this diſorder, bleed the horſe in the neck, 
re, ne wind. 55 | I and again in the temple-veins and eye-veins, four or five 
* 1; FALL aboard of, is to ſtrike or encounter another ſhip, | days after; anoint his body all over with a comfortable 
Next when one or both are in motion; or to be driven upon a | friction, and bathe his head and ears with oil of bay, 
lp by the force of the wind or current. 1 liquid pitch and tar mixed together, and keep his head 
| 5. FALL chen, is to be driven backwards, or to retreat | warm, by. covering it with a canvas cap, quilted with 
4 with the tern foremoſt ; and is expreſſed of the motion | wool, and give him a purging or ſcouring” 
-and #1 hip either under fail, or at anchor. &|{FALLING-/ichneſs. See EpiLEesY, . 
pu- 7 os calm, expreſſes a total ceſſation of the wind. Dr. Tuberville, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
ALL down, is to fail or be conducted from any part of | the hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the falling- 
bird : "mer, towards ſome other part nearer its mouth or | ſickneſs, in whoſe urine he obſerved a great number of 
(, Fng. % nan preg | I fhort worms, full of legs, and like millepedes. While 
., See Car-. | thefe continued lively, and full of motion, the fits re- 
ncel- FALLACY, Þ 8 | theſe continued lively, an ull of motion, the fits re- 
All ar red ACA, a deception, or falſe appearance, | turned daily; but upon preſcribing her half an ounce of 
ume The kan. | 5 | || oxymel helleboratum in tanſy-water, the worms and the 
rms. fall —— deny, that there is any ſuch thing as a] diſtemper were both effectually deſtroyed. = 
-ords O'S : e ſenſes, According to them, all our ſenſa- | FALLOPIAN tubes, in Anatomy, two ducts ariſing from 
hem are Ky all our perceptions both of ſenſe and phantaſy, | the womb, one on each fide of the fundus, and thence 
e art a wh, 22 add, that ſenſe itſelf is the firſt grand] extended to the ovaries; having a conſiderable ſhare in 
they . 0 2 "That the ſenſes are never deceived, | conception. | | = 
70 of r. Kh ae their being incapable of all ratiocination They are called tube, i. e. trumpets, in reſpect of their 
ren a any ou rance: hence they can neither add, take] form; becauſe in their riſe, or opening into the womb, 
were er begs 55 nor disjoin; they cannot, therefore, in- they are exceedingly ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to admit a knit- 
. b deceive b. ©» or invent; and conſequently they cannot | ting-needle , but in their progreſs towards the ovaries, 
eal 4 may do any ference or invention. This the mind they grow much bigger, and at length are capable of re- 
OW wa a not the ſenſe, whoſe buſineſs is only to ap-] ceiving the finger; from whence they contract again, 
year or diſtin * 10 preſent, e. gr. colours; not to diſcern | and at the extremity next the ovaries are expanded into a 
id in * 7 un between this body and that. But a thing | ſort of foliage, which is fringed round with innumerable 
45 fe cannot hy apprehends, without pronouncing any thing, | little fibres, bearing ſome reſemblance to the mouth of a 
d fe - IVE; add, that there is nothing to convict our | | 


© left; nor Plato The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict 


s eyes, thoſe of Socrates; ſince the 


trumpet. a 

The Fallopian tubes are four or five inches long; they 

conſiſt of a double membrane, derived from the outer 
and 


arid inner membranes of the uterus. The extremity 
next the ovary, at the time of impregnation, at which 
time the*whole tube is expanded, reaches to, and em- 
braces the ovary; though at other times it ſeems to fall 
a little ſhort of it, and is only flightly tied by the fringe 
to the under ſide of the ovary. | 
The uſe of the tubes is, to convey the ſeed, or rather 924 
of women, and other animals, from the teſticles or ova- 
ries, into the uterus. See Ovary, and UTERUS. 
Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed, in good meaſure, of 
ramifications of veins and arteries, which form a kind of 


reticular or cavernous body, not unlike that of the cli- | 


toris. This ſtructure makes them capable of dilatation 
and contraction, according to the quantity and ſtop of 
the blood; and conſequently of being, as it were, erected 
in coitu, and of embracing the ovary at that time, which 
in their ſtate of flaccidity they did not. See GENERA- 
TION. | 
They take their denomination, Fallopian, from Gabriel 
Fallopius, a Modeneſe, who died in 1562, and who is 
commonly reputed the firſt - obſerver of them; though 
we find them deſcribed long before him by Futfus of 
Epheſus. | 


The eva, or embryoes, are ſometimes detained in the 


tube Fallopiang, and cannot make their way into the 
womb. Inſtances of this kind have been frequently met 
with in diſſections. One of the moſt remarkable is that 
related by Abraham Cyprianus, a celebrated phyſician of 
Amſterdam, in a letter addreſſed to Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton, wherein he deſcribes the manner in which he diew 


a foetus, twenty-one months old, out of the tuba of a 


woman, who lived and had ſeveral children after the 
operation. See Tab. Lnat. (Splan.) fig. g. ec, and g. 
11. ee. . | 
FaLLoPir /igamentzm, called alſo ligamentum Poupartity 18 
the lower border of the tendon of the external oblique 
muſcle of the belly, ſtretched from the fore-part of the 
05 1/errm to the pubis. | 


FALLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a brick 


half burnt: ſuch is that of a fallow DEER, &c. 


 FALLow-feld, or fallotu. ground, is land laid up, or that | 


has lain untilled for a confiderable time. 


To fallow, is to prepare land by ploughing, long before | 


it be ploughed for ſeed. To do this twice, is to u.. 


tw, and thrice, to trifallow, See PLOUGHING fal- 


loꝛos. | | 5 
FaLLOW Auch, or FAI. LO W- nia, in Zoolopy, a name of 

the oenanthe, more commonly called the WHEA T-ear, 
and by ſome authors 9&:fi9ra. | 


Far.Low-clean/ing machine, in Agriculture, was invented by 


Mr. Aaron Ogden, a ſmith, at Aſhton-under-Line, near 


Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire. It is intended for cleanſing 
fallows from weeds, &c. which exhauſt the riches of the 
foil. The conſtruction and uſe of this machine will be 


underſtood from the following deſcription, and the hgure 


in Tab. Agriculture, fir. 1. A, A, is the frame; B, the | 


. tirſt roller; C, the-ſecond ditto, in which laſt are two 
cranks to move the arms D, D, which work the rake up 


the directors fixed on the plank E. The under fide of 
the lower ends, or ſhares, of theſe directers, are ſharp 


to cut the clods, and let them come on the upper ſide. 
Lach alternate heel of the ſhare is longer than the inter- 
mediate one, that they may not have more than one half 


to cut at once. At the back of the plank E, are two 


ſcrews to let it looſe, that the directors may be ſet 


higher or lower. The ſhares are to penetrate the ground 


two or three inches, to raiſe the quicks till the rake I, I, 
| fetches them into the cart H, where a man mult be ready 
with a muck-hook to clear them backward when ga- 
thered. 
the directors, that ſtones, &c. may be gathered without 
damage. K, K, are two ſtaples, by which the machine 
is drawn: under them at Y, are two hooks, placed low 
to raiſe the machine in turning, by the help of the traces; 
and the axle- tree of the cart ſhould be fixed upon a pin, 
that it may turn like a waggon. F, F, are the triggers 
to throw the rake behind the roots. The long teeth at 
G, G, are to cleanſe the roller C. I, I, is the rake 
which gathers up the weeds into the cart NH, and is drawn 


above the trigger F, by the working of the arms D, ex-| 


preſſed by the dotted lines at dd, 111. The triggers T, 
of which there is one on each fide, move on the pi- 
vots az fo that when the points 5, of the rake I, have 
been drawn up by the directors E, to the part marked c, 
the trigger, giving way, permits the rake to paſs; but 
immediately falling, the rake returns along the upper 
furface of the trigger marked e, e, and of courſe falls on 
the weeds when it comes to the end, a little beyond the 
pivot a. The reader will obferve, that the boarding is 
taken away on one fide, in the plate, in order to give a 
mote perfect view of the inner parts of the machine; 
and, in fact, it would, perhaps, be better if all the 
boarding, marked L, L, L, was taken away, and frame 
. 8 


alſo be made lighter. The wheels M, M, 
» 


rallel lines be drawn from one correſpon 


figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8 


Ihe roller C, is to be one foot diameter, 


Z planks, with directors at different ſpaces, to ule occi- 


In the rake I, are two teeth for every fpace of | 


FALLOW -hbounds. REL A 
FALLUM, in ſome of our Lau Lexicographers, 


FALSE alarm, in Mar, a feigned, or 3 
FALSE arms, in Heraldry, are thoſe w 


FALSE attack, in Hur. See ATTACK) falſe Fats! 


FAL 


work put in its ſtead. The cart H, might undo 
won ery 
plate, to be made of ſolid wood; but ther Ppear, in ht 
lity they ſhould be fo. At N, is another 18 no news, 
roller C, by which the diſpoſition of the . Of the! 
caſily comprehended. Suppoſe the circle 0 "9 un be 
by the end of the roller N, to be divided by Wrfenhey 
lines into eight equal ſegments, as reyre lat 
the fame be done at the other end of hk 4 . ; let 
, ' z an * 
other, the length of the roller; mark be 00 1 
$ With 


3 alterwards draw oblicy 
vue 


lines, as from 1, at the end O, to 2, at the oth 

and from 2 to 3, &c. on theſe oblique lines 1 er eng, 
are to be fixed, at equal diflances, in cok. ks 
ſeribed on the circumference of the ralle; Mere 8 
of the ſmall roller B, are fixed in the fame m © like 
cept that the diameter being ſmaller, there is 2 
inttead of eight rows. R, is another view pion " 
rectors, with the plank E, on which they are 6 1 5 
8 is a ſection of a part of the plank, with es Tr: 
reCtors as fixed, in which may be ſeen the . the dj 
whence to the point of the ſhare u, is a ſhar 10 aun 
edge. See the tame letters in figure R. At T. a 
the long teeth to be ſeen at G; it is bent ak ke 
roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe, When "Lin le 
the rake 5, after riſing above c, is puſhed, by e 
of the arms D, D, along the upper part FI IF os 
ger F, and comes to the end beyond a; as 1 fal 1 
part of the arm, marked o, reſts in the notch s 
again raiſed by the motion of the roller C, w 


tle 
2, tillitis 
th the nale. 
Ihe | the ſpikes nine 
inches long, that they may go through the ſurrow (if the 
ſoil thould be looſe) into the hard earth, the more che. 
tually to work the rake, which otherwiſe might be h 
overcharged as to cauſe the roller to drag without tui 
In the rake-ends , there {hould be pivots, with 8 


or pullers on, to go in the groove, to take off the ITC 


tion; and they would likewiſe take the triggers mos 
ſurely as the rake comes back. The rake ſhould al be 
hung ſo far backwarder, that when it is fallen, the arm 


of it may lie in the ſame plane, or parallel, with the d. 


rectors, on which it comes up (which will require the 
frame to be two inches longer in the model), This wil 
cauſe the rake to fall heavier, and drive the teeth into tte 
roots, and bring them up without ſhattering. Theſe 
teeth mult be made of ſteel, very fine, and fo long a5 19 
reach down to the plank on which the directors are fixed, 
that is to ſay, ſix inches long (the directors are alſo tobe 
made fix inches broad above the plank). The rake-head 
ſhould alſo fall a little before the crank is at its extri» 


mity, which will cauſe the rake to puſh forward to kt 


the teeth come into the roots. The rake-teeth muſtdroy 


in the ſame plane with the roller and wheels, or on the 


ſurface of the earth. No more ſpace ſhould be given 
from the roller C, to the long teeth at G G, than that the 


rake may juſt miſs the ſpikes of the roller C, and fallon 


the places before mentioned. As the firſt roller B, ws 
intended to cleanſe the ſecond C, more than for any other 
uſe, it may be omitted when the machine is made i 


large, as Mr. Ogden has lately found that the long teeti 


at G, G, anſwer the end alone, and this renders the 
machine about a ſixth part ſhorter. Now, to ſuit ary 
fort of earth, there ſhould be to each machine tlie 
ſionally ; in the firſt, the ſpaces between the directo: 
ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſceond fix, and ths 
third four. This will anſwer the ſame end as having» 
many machines. Eno | | 

As there may be ſome objections to the rake not kavily 
the roots when it has brought them up, Mr. Ogden his 
ſeveral methods of cleanſing it; but as he would make l 
as fimple as poſſible, he chuſes to let it be without them 


at preſent ; but ſuppoſe it ſhould bring ſome roots back 


again with it, it will probably loſe them before it ges 


back to the extremity z whence they will lie light, and be 


of but little detriment to the others coming up- bp 
Mr. Ogden would have the firſt machine made four f 
ſix inches wide, the teeth divided into equal ſpaces, tie 
outſides into half fpaces. 

See HoUNDs.. 
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10 the 

be a ſort of land; and for proof of this they 4. 

Monaſticon Anglicanum. De duchus de. * 

fallis u, &c. Jacob. But from this e 1 

rather ſeem that fallum ſignified a meaſure 0 10 * 

well as acra. Aud to this day a FALL is à m 
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length in Scotla wftaken ALABY 


herein the fund: 


ntl rules of the art are not obſerv 
mental rules 25 


put on metal, or colour on colour. See 
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| FALSE, or falſe poſition, in Arithmetic. 


FAL 


in Fortiſication. See FAUSSEBRAYE, i 
ann iro in the Foreſt Laws, is where a man claims 
his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the 


+ thoſe of the hazel, mulberry- tree, &c. 

A FLOWER of this kind does not ariſe from any embryo, 

and does not knit; ſuch are the male flowers of the me- 

ber, &Cc. ; 

en, e See BLIND and GALENA, | 
FalsE gallop, in the Manege. See GAL LOV. 
Falst impriſonment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man, 
by impriſoning him without ſufficient authority; which 
Abort may ariſe either from ſome proceſs from the 
courts of juſtice, or from ſome warrant from a legal of- 
fcer, having power to commit, under his hand and ſeal, 
and expreſſing the cauſe of ſuch commitment ; or from 
ſome other ſpecial cauſe, warranted, on account of the 
neceſſity of the thing, either by common law, or act of 
\rliament ; ſuch as the arreſting of a felon by a private 
erſon without warrant, the impreſſing of mariners for 
the public ſervice, or the apprehending of waggoners 
for miſbehaviour in the public highways. Stat. 7 Geo. 
III. cap. 42. Falſe impriſonment alſo may ariſe by exe- 
cuting a lawſul warrant or proceſs on an unlawful day, 


privileged from arreſts, as in the verge of the king's 
court. The means of removing the actual injury of 


Pr1zE, by writ de D010 & atia, by writ de HOMINE 
replegiando, and by writ of HABEAS corpus. The ſatis- 
factory remedy for this injury is by an action of treſpaſs, 
11 & armis, uſually called an action of Falſe impriſon- 
ment; which is generally, and almoſt unavoidably, ac- 
companied with a charge of aſſault and battery alſo; and 
therein the party ſhall recover damages for the injury he 


injuries committed with force, or vi & armis, liable to 
pay a fine to the king for the violation of the public 
ace. EIT 185 . 
. judgment. See FA Ls o judicio. 535 
FaLsE keel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes 
put under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper, and to pre- 
ſerve the lower ſide of the main keel. In our largeſt 
ſhips of war, the Fa/ſe KEEL is generally compoſed of 


falſe keels. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 54. and u. 118. 


not actually liſted as ſoldiers. See Fa Or, &c. 
FALSE news, ſpreading of, in order to make diſcord be- 


tne and impriſonment ; which is confirmed by ſtatutes 


& 12 Ric. II. cap. 11. 
FALSE oath, See PERJURY. | 3 : 
| See PosITION, | 
moos prophecies. See PROPHECIES, 
Ask quarters of a horſe. See Falſe QUARTERS. 
FALSE ribs. See ena R1ss. þ be 8 


Tals roof of a houſe, is that part between the upper room : 


ad the covering. 


FALSE return. On a falſe return by a mayor, &c. to a | 
mandamus, or by a ſheriff, &c. to a writ, a ſpecial ac- | 


tion on the caſe will lie. 


ALSE root, is that of which the value is negative. E. gr. | 


u the equation a*+b*=x*, if x be a negative quantity 
4 — 5, the root is ſaid to be falſe; if it be a poſitive 
quantity it is called a real or true root; if it be the root 


„ negative quantity, it is ſaid to be imaginary; as | 


False heat, on board a ſhip. | See SHEAT. © 
8 in a ſhip, See 8ST. 27 
'orens, in Law, is uſed wh get m 
poodsinto cbeir _ is uſed where perſons get money or 
eit means. This i 


3 Hen, VIII. 48e Puniſhable by impriſonment by ſtat. 


Cap. 1. By 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. a far- 
inflifted on thoſe who obtain money or 


$00ds by falſe tok 
Pale =. 8 pretences. See CHEATS, 


ce ATTAINT, 
See WEIGHTS, | 


efluy in the da fen as to its accidents, is of abſolute ne- 
<mition, becauſe a thing cannot be repre- 
Vol. II. No = it is as to eſſentials; for in ſuch 


25 on à Sunday, ſtat. 29 Car. II. cap. 7. or in a place 


falſe impriſonment are fourfold z viz. by a writ of MAIN- | 


has received ; and alſo the defendant is, as for all other | 


two pieces, which are called the upper and the lower | 
FasE muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are | 
tween the king and nobility, or concerning any great | 
man of the realm, is puniſhable by common law with | 


Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 34. 2 Ric. II. ſtat. 1. cap. 5. 


7 


F 


ds by forged letters, or other counter- | 


F 


3 


F 


F 


F 


caſe the efſence of the thing would not be repreſented; 
and ſince the eſſence is the thing itſelf, it would not be 
that thing which is repreſented, but another. 

There is no Fig mee in apprehenſion or ſenſation ;z our 
ideas of ſenſe are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go; 


and all our deluſions ariſe from our reaſonings and con- 
cluſions from them. | 


FALSI, Crimen, in the Civil Law, is fraudulent na- 


tion or concealment, with deſign to darken or hide the 
truth, and make things appear otherwiſe than they are. 

The crimen falſi is committed three ways. By words, as 
when a witneſs ſwears falſly. By writing, as when a 
man frames or alters ſomething, antedates a contract, or 
the like. See Fox CERT. And by deed, as when he 
ſells by falſe weights and meaſures, debaſes the coin, &c. 


 FALSIFY, in Law, is uſed for proving any thing to be 


falſe. Hence we find 


FALS1FYING @ record, for ſhewing it to be erroneous. Thus 


lawyers teach, that a perſon purchaſing land of another, 
who is afterwards outlawed of felony, &c. may fal/ify 
the record, not only as to the time wherein the felony is 
ſuppoſed to have been committed, but alſo as to the point 
of the offence. But where a man is found guilty by ver- 
dict, a purchaſer cannot Fa//ify as to the offence ; though 
he may for the time where the party is found guilty ge- 
nerally in the indictment, becauſe the time is not mate- 
rial upon evidence. 2 Hawk. Pl. Crown, 459. We alſo 
meet with EET 


FaL$1FYING a yecovery. Thus, it is ſaid, the iſſue in tail 


may fal/ify a recovery ſuffered by a tenant for life, &c. 


FALSO bordone, in the Italian Muc, is uſed to denote the 


burden or ground-baſs of a ſong, when it is not exact to 
the rules of harmony, i. e. when the notes move all the 
ſame way, as is often the cafe in the Pſalms, and other 
parts of divine office. 'The name is more particularly 
given to a certain harmony produced by the accompany- 


ments of ſeveral fixths following one another, which 


make ſeveral fourths between two higher parts; becauſe 
the third part is obliged to make thirds with the baſs. 


ALSO judicio, a writ which lies for falſe judgment, given 
in the county-court, coutt-baron, or other court, not of 


record. 


Faso retorno brevium, a writ which lies againſt the ſheriff, | 


who has execution of proceſs, for making falſe returns 
of writs. . | 


FALUN, a word uſed in many parts of France, as the 
name of a particular fort of manure of lands, which is 


dug out of the earth, and is no other than fragments of 


ſea-ſhells buried at conſiderable depths, and amaſſed in 
_ prodigious ſtrata in many parts of that kingdom. "Theſe 
they ſpread upon the lands in the manner of dung; and 


being as it were calcined and very friable, they readily 
diſſolve, and are the fineſt manure of any for ſome ſoils. 


FALX, in Anatomy, a part of the dura mater, deſcending 
between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and ſeparat- 


ing the fore-part from the hinder. 


It is called falx, i. e. /ick/e, becauſe of its curvature, oc- . 
caſioned by the convexity of the BRAIN. It divides the | 


brain as low as the corpus calloſum. 3 | 
Alx, the /ickle-fi/h, in Tchthyology, a ſmall fiſh of the 
tznia kind, common about the ſhores of the Mediter- 
ranean, but ſeldom brought to ſale, becauſe of its a 


tinous nature, being wholly converted into a ſort of glue, 
when drefſed. It is a ſoft and ſmooth oblong fiſh, and 
has its name from reſembling a ſickle in figure. It is often 
found an ell long, and with that length is not above the 
breadth of one's hand. It is of a filvery colour, but its 
| back-fin is red. Its eyes are large, and its head very ill 


ſhaped. The common people call it the marmot-fiſh. 


AMES canina, by the Greeks called cynodes orexis, q. d. 


dog- petite is ſuch an inſatiable hunger, as is not to be 
ſatisfied with eating, but continues even when the ſto- 
mach is full. „ TIRE: | 

This is a caſe much talked of by the ancients, and ſome- 
times met with amongſt us. It may be ſuppoſed to ariſe 


from ſharp fretting juices in the ſtomach, which by their 


continued vellications excite a ſenſe like that of hunger. 
See BULIMY. | | | 
AMILIA, FamiLy, commonly implies all the ſervants 
belonging to a particular maſter. 


In another ſenſe, family is taken for a portion of land, 


viz. ſo much as is ſufficient to maintain one ami. 


The term HIDE is by our writers ſometimes rendered a 


manſe, ſometimes a family, and ſometimes carucata, or 
plough-land; containing as much as one plough and 
oxen could cultivate in a year. | 
AMILIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by authors to 
expreſs a certain order of animals, or other natural pro- 
duCtions, agreeing in their principal characters, and con- 
taining numerous individuals, not only different from 
one another, that in v ſets, ſeveral numbers be- 
ing to be collected out of the ſame family, all of which 
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have the family character, and all ſome ſubordinate diſ. 
tinction peculiar to that whole number; or though found 
in every individual of it, not found in thoſe of any 


others. | 
It has been too common to confound the words, claſs, 


family, order, &c. in natural hiſtory. But the determi- 


nate meaning of the word familia ſeems to be that larger 
order of creatures, under which claſſes and genera are 
ſubordinate diſtinctions. Among the quadrupedes, the 
ſeveral genera of the unguiculated creatures agree one 
with anotlier in many general characters common to all; 
and in which they differ from the ungulated animals, 
which have alſo their ſeveral peculiar characters common 
to all, and yet different from all thoſe of the others. 
Theſe naturally conſtitute certain larger diviſions into a- 
milies, and no one would ever break through theſe, or 
bring the cat and the horſe into the ſame fam!ly. 

In the fame manner, in {chthyo/ogy, there are ſeveral ge- 
nera of fiſhes, which agree perfectly in certain common 
characters, and diſagree from all others in them. 

The arrangement of natural bodies into theſe Families, or 
are and larger claſſes, is of the utmoſt uſe to natural 


hiſtory, when it is properly done, and the diviſions are 


genuine and natura 


FAMILIARS of the Inquiſition, perſons who afliſt in ap- 


3 when otherwiſe, it is hurtful. 
Theſe diviſions of animals into Families are of two kinds, 
the one artificial or hypothetical, the other natural. 


prehending ſuch as are accuſed, and carrying them to 


priſon. They are aſliſtants to the inquiſitor, and called 
_ Familiars, becanſe they belong to his family: In ſome 


provinces of Italy they are called croſs-beaters, and in 
others the ſcholars of St. Peter the Martyr; and they 


worte a croſs before them on the outſide garment. They 
are properly bailiffs of the inquilitien ; and the vile of- 
fice is eſteemed ſo honourable, that noblemen in the 


Innocent III. granted very large indulgences and privi- 


kingdom of Portugal have been ambitious of belonging 
to it. Nor is this ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that 


leges to theſe familars; and that the ſame plenary in- 


dulgence is granted by the pope to every ſingle exerciſe 


of this office, as was granted by the Lateran council to | 
thoſe who ſuccoured the Holy Land. When ſeveral per- 


nothing of one another's being apprehended; and it is | 


F 
F 


__ Nichvlas; a Weltphalian. This deluded fanatic main- | 

tained, that he had a commiſſion from heaven to teach | 

men, that the eſſence of religion conſiſted in the feelings 
of divine love; that all other theological tenets, whe- | 

| f v _ obſerved. | 8 3 

The ground being well dried, a number of the papers at 

vell beaten together on a block, and by this means is 


ſons are to be taken up at the ſame time, theſe familiars 
are commanded to order matters, that they may know 


related, that a father and his three ſons, and three 
daughters, who lived together in the ſame houſe, were 


cartied priſoners to the inquiſition without knowing any 
thing of one another's being there till ſeven years aſter- 


wards, when they that were alive were releaſed by an 


act of faith. Geddes's Tracts, vol. i. p. 425—429. 
Limborch's Hiſt. of the Inquif. by Chandler, p. 187. | 


AMILY of curves. See Family of Cuk VES. 


anabaptiſt ſect, founded in Holland, in 1555, by Henry 


ther they related to objects of faith, or modes of wor- 


ſhip, were of no moment; and that it was a matter of | 
perfect indifference what opinions Chriſtians entertained 


concerning the Divine nature, provided their hearts 


\ burned with the pure and ſacred flame of piety and love. 


Dr. Henry More wrote againſt this ſet, in his Grand 


Explanation of the Myſtery of Godlineſs, book vi. cap. 
 12—18. George Fox, the founder of the ſect of qua- 


kers, alſo expoſed them, and called them a motley tribe 


of fanatics, becauſe they took oaths, danced, ſung, and 


made mercy. The principles of this ſect were propa- 
| gated in England, and produced no ſmall confuſion. 'The 


1 


With the /an upon our faces, may be thus explained: the 


form of abjuration tendered to them, and the ſevere pro- 
clamation iſſued againſt them by queen Elizabeth, in 


1580, may be ſeen in Wilkins's Concilia Magnæ Brit. &c. 
vol. iv. p. 296, 297. abe | So _= 


AN, Flabellum, a machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool 


the air, by agitating it. FE 
The effect of 
cool us, though the air is itſelf warm which we drive 


atmoſphere round, and next to our bodies, having im- 


bibed as much of the perſpired vapour as it can well 
contain, receives no more, and the evaporation is there- 
fore checked and retarded till we drive away that atmo- 
ſphere, and bring drier air in its place, that will receive 
the vapour, and thereby increaſe and facilitate the EvA- 
PORATION, and thus contribute to cool us. 


That the uſe of the fan was known to the ancients is | 


very evident from what Terence ſays, 
Cape hoc flabellum, & ventulum huic fic facit; 


and from Ovid, Art. Amand. i. 161. 


Profuit & tenues ventos moviſſe flabello. 
7 


fanning ourſelves when warm, in order to 


The fans of the ancients were mads of a; 
rials; but the moſt elegant were co 
feathers, or perhaps painted, ſo as 
cock's tail, 

The cuſtom which now prevails amon 
wearing fans, was borrowed from the Ea þ 
hot climate renders the uſe of Fans and umbtelt ke 
indiſpenſable. _ | an Unſt 
In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large fans made of 
to keep off the ſun, and the flies. In Ital and Sp; 

they have a large fort of ſquare fans, * en 
middle of their apartments, and particularly oye t T 
blos: theſe, by a motion at firſt given them A 
they retain a long time, on account of their pe OY 
lar ſuſpenſion, help to cool the air, and drive of Ky: 
In the Greek church, a far is put into the hang; G0 
deacons in the eeremony of their ordination, in al 5 
to a part of the deacon's oſſice in that church whins 
to keep the flies off the prieſts during the celebraio : 
the ſacrament. rs dept) | "MY 
Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Gare 

de Figueroa, gives the name fans to a kind of chinien 
or ventiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh a0 
and wind, into their houſes; without which the bent 
would be inſupportable. What is called a fin among 
us, and throughout the chief parts of Europe, is a tin 
ſkin, or piece of paper, taffaty, or other light uf, cu 
ſemicircularly, and mounted on ſeveral little ticks gf 
wood, ivory, tortoife-thell, or the like. 


Ot different 1 
mpoſed of pea 5 


to repreſent 1 pea. 


feathers 


If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are 


paſted on the leaſt ornamental fide : if double, the ſtick 
are placed betwixt them. Before they proceed to place 


the ſticks, which they call mounting the fan, the paper 


to be plaited in ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be 
alternately inward and outward. | 
It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about 


Half an inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted; and 


theſe again are to be all joined and rivetted together at 
the other end; they are very thin, and ſcarce exceed on 
third of an inch in breadth z and where they ere paſted 
to the paper, are ſtill narrower, continuing thus to the 
extremity of the paper. The two outer ones are bigger 


and ſtronger than the others. The number of {ticks 


rarely exceeds twenty-two. The ſlicks are uſually pro- 
vided by the cabinet-makers or toy-men ; the fan. paintet 
plait the papers, paint, and mount them. Tis 

The common painting is either in colours or gold-lea, 
applied on a ſilvered ground, both prepared by the goli- 
beaters. Sometimes they paint on a gold ground, but it 
is rarely; true gold being too dear, and falſe too paltry 
To apply the ſilver leaves on the paper, they uſe a con- 
poſition, which they pretend is a great ſecret, but which 


| : appears to be no other than gum Arabic, ſugar-candy, 
AMILY of love, in Eccle/raſtical Hiſtory, the name of an 


and a little honey melted in common water, and mixed 


with a little brandy. This compoſition is laid on with 


ſponge; then laying the filver leaves thereon, and preſ- 
ing them gently down with a linen ball ſtuffed with col. 
ton, they catch hold, and adhere together. When, 1. 
ſtead of filver, gold ground is laid, the ſame method is 


ſilver or gold get a luſtre, as if they had been burniſhed, 


| , . of 3 . [No 
FAN is alſo an inſtrument to winnow corn. dee Wi 


| ic prieſ 61 the de- 
prophetic prieſts, called fanatc 5 from whom fie © 


NOW. 


FAN, ſca. See CORGONIA. _ 125 5 35 batte 
FAN ATIC, a wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthu 1 
perſon; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, at 


believes himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit. i 
The word is formed of the Latin fanum, a heathen 15 
ple; for which reaſon the Chriſtians called all EY 
tiles fanatics; and accordingly, the ancient chronic 
France call Clovis, fanatic and pagat . 
Among the heathens themſelves, there Weile a 


nomination ſince paſſed to all the reſt. They an - 
name from the Latin fanum, temple, becauſe 5 5 
all together in temples. Struv. Antiq. non e 
5. 5. 1. 1 f 3 
Of this kind, particularly, were the prieſts of ur oh 
mother of the gods, of Bellona, and ſome wy = = 
were called fanatici, In Gruter, p. 312: f. Sete 
an inſcription, wherein one L. Cornelius wy 1165 
is called Fauaticus, AB. 1818. SER APIs. rn a 
I. NE. And, p. 645. n, vii. Fanatic de & 1 hh 
What might give occaſion to the N \ ulld, en- 
was, that they performed their ſacrinees I 15 got 
thuſiaſtical manner; and the appellation _ dane mai 
rally applied in modern times to thoſe hor 
pretences to inſpiration, and who 3 Kr 
worſhip or practice in an extravagant #1! 

ner. Such were ſome of the Ce 
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Fooliſh quakers, at their firſt riſe, and the modern pro- 
ng 

«ot l as ſectaries, has been generally and in- 
et applied to diffenters from the church of 
i | 


allo, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, the fawning time, or 
"months in foreſts. | | 
r ** PHANTASY, and IMAGINATION. 
nod, in Military Language, ſmall flags carried along 
with the baggage Sec FLAG, fro and; 
ASIA, in the Ttalian Atnfic, ſignifies fancy, and is 
Ae for a compoſition, wherein the compoler ties him- 
c f to no particular time, but ranges according as his 
5 ey leads, amidſt various movements, different airs, 
Tui is otherwiſe called the capricious fyle: before 


of which remain even now... 


ATICAL colours. 
AN TOME corn, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by the far- 
mers in ſome of our counties for lean, light, and lank 
com; as they call in the ſame places fantome fleſh, that 


-ANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place conſe- 


crated to ſome deity. The deified men and women 
among the heathens had likewiſe their ana; even the 
great philoſopher Cicero erected one to his daughter 
Tullaa. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. vol. i. p. 488, ſeq. 
TAPESMO, in Logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. 


third a particular negative. „ 
FAQUIR. See Fak IR. 


the ſame with the right foot, right ſhoulder, &c. 


chant ſtranger, to whom by the law of Scotland juſtice 
ought to be done with all expedition, that his buſineſs 
or journey be not hindered. 5 1 

FARCE was originally a droll, petty ſhew, or entertain- 
ment, exhibited by charletans, or quacks, and their buf- 
foons, in the open ſtreet, to gather the croud together. 

The word is French, and fignifies literally, force-meat or 
fufing. It was applied on this occaſion, without doubt, on 
account of the variety of jeſts, jibes, tricks, &c. where- 
wich the entertainment was interlarded. Some authors 


fu. e z 
At preſent, farce is of a little more dignity. It is re- 
moved from tne ſtreet to the theatre; and inſtead of 
being performed by merry-andrews, to amuſe the rabble, 
15 now acted by our comedians, and become the enter- 
tainment of the politeſt audiences. 


preſcribed by the ancient critics. 


The former difallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all | 


aide on occahion. Its end is purely to pleaſe, or to make 
merry; and it ſticks at nothing which may contribute 
thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence the 


dialogue is uſually low, the perſons of inferior rank, 


and the fable or action trivial or ridiculous; and nature 
and truth are 


to afford the more alpable ridicule. "ro 
SARCIMINALIS unica, the ſame with ALLANTOIS. 


» Farcy, or FasHIoNs, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 


ometimes in ox 


N en, &c. ſomewhat of the nature of a 
leabies or mange e | 


*lter derives the word from varices, by changing the | 


v1to a digamma or ＋ | 

We is infectious, and ſpreads like a true plague. 
5 calls It morbus farcmmojus. It conſiſts in a 
of I of the blood, which ſhews itſelf in eruptions 
ard puſtules, knots, or ſtrings along the veins, and 


in die | . 
. which are not cured without great difficulty, 


n hot irons into them. 
There is a 


The 5 dy; an inner farcy, a ſiringed farcy, &. 
li > Ometimes by ſpur-galling with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle- 
a 5 * like; or by the bite of another horſe infected 
or the or if in the leg, by cutting or interfering. | 
. cute, firſt bleed the horſe well; then give him 
made og of cream of tartar and lenitive electary 
vive bin alls every other day for a week; and then 
_ Ag ounces of nitre every day for three weeks 


— 


h Muggletonians, Behmeniſts, &c. And the name 
ets; 


ſonnatas were uſed there were many of this kind, ſome 


FAN TAS TIC AI colours, are the ſame with thoſe called 


which is lean and poor, and can hardly hang on the | 


A ſyllogiſm in fapeſmo has its firſt propoſition an univer- | 
{al affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the | 


FAR; in Horſemanſbip, an appellation given to any horſes 
right ſide 2 the far foot, the far ſhoulder, &c. is 
FARAND-MAN, in our O/d Mriters, a traveller or mer- 


derive farce from the Latin Ffacetiaz others from the | 
Celtic farce, mockery z others from the Latin Farcire, to 


The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive | 
farces, and brought them to the taſte and manner of co- | 
medy. The difference between the two on our ſtage, is, | 
that the latter keeps to nature and probability; and, in | 
order to that, is confined to certain laws, unities, &c. | 


every-where heightened and exaggerated | 


whole be Jpr eading farcin which diffuſes itſelf over the 


s ordinarily occaſioned by exceſſive heats and 


3 and anoint the buds and ſwelling twice a 


FAR 


day with the following ointment, viz. ointment of elder, 


four ounces; oil of turpentine, two ounces; ſugar of 
lead, half an ounce ; white vitriol powdered, two drams ; 
and let theſe ſeveral ingredients be mixed together in a 


_ galley-pot. By this proceſs the tumours will ſometimes 


diſperſe ; but if they break and diſcharge a well-digeſted 


matter, they will ſoon be well, by giving liver of anti- 


mony in the quantity of two ounces a day for a fortnight, 
and one ounce a day for another fortnight. This will be 
the caſe when the diſeaſe affects only the ſmaller veſſels ; 
but if it affects the larger blood-veſfels, the cure will be 
more difficult. When the plate, thigh, or neck-veins 
appear chorded, blecd immediately on the oppoſite fide, 
and apply to the diſtempered vein the following compoſi- 
tion, viz. ſix ounces of oil of turpentine, and three ounces 
of oil of vitriol: the oil of vitriol mult be dropped gently 


into the turpentine-oil, or elſe the bottle in which it ig 


contained will burſt. Let the diſeaſed parts be firſt 
rubbed with a woollen cloth, and then apply ſome of this 
mixture twice a day. Let the cooling phyſic and nitre, 
and liver of antimony be uſed, as above directed; and 
let the ſores be dreſſed with bees-wax and oil. | 


If the diſeaſe is ſituated near the flanks and lower belly, 


and does not yield to the compound oil, it may be ne- 


ceſſary to bathe the parts with the following mixture as 
far as the center of the belly, and to give a courſe of an- 
timonial medicines. Take four ounces of ſpirits of wine; 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of each two ounces; white- 
wine vinegar, or verjuice, fix ounces. When the diſ- 
temper becomes inveterate, notwithſtanding the pre- 


ceding application, Gibſon recommends the following 
mixture, viz. half a pint of linſeed oil; oil of turpentine 


and nitre, of each three ounces; tincture of euphorbium 
and hellebore, of each two drams ; the ſoldier's oint- 
ment, or oil of bays, two ounces; oil of origanum, 
half an ounce ; double aqua fortis, half an ounce : when 
the ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar. 
With this mixture rub the tumours and chorded veins 


once in two or three days, opening a paſſage to the 
matter iſſuing from the ulcers if they are choaked up, 
with a ſmall hot iron, and deftroying with vitriol the 
proud fleſh, which may be kept down by touching with 


oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, or butter of antimony. Dr. 
Bracken recommends the mercurial ointment for rubbing 
the chords and tumours before they break, in order to dit- 


| Perſe them; and when they are broke, to dreſs the ſores 


with equal parts of Venice turpentine and quickſilver. 
Mercurials have been likewiſe given internally in various 
ways; two ounces of quickſilver divided with an ounce 


of turpentine, and made up into four balls with diapente 


and gum guaiacum, of each two ounces, and a ſufficient 


quantity of honey, have been ſucceſsfully given in the 


quantity of one ball twice a week ; but when mercurials 
are adminiſtered either internally or externally, gentle 


purgatives ſhould be interpoſed to prevent a ſalivation. 


The water-farcin, which is a kind of dropſy, proceeds 
from a horſe's feeding on low watry grounds, and in pits 


or holes where the graſs grows above the water; for the 


horſe in picking out the graſs licks up the water, which 
occaſions him to ſwell under the belly or chaps. 


The water-farcin is of two kinds; one produced by a ſe- 
veriſh diſpoſition, terminating on the ſkin; and the 
bother a true dropſy, in which the water is not confined to 
the belly and limbs, but is found in different parts of the 
body, where a great number of ſoſt ſwellings appear, 


which yield to the preſſure of the finger. The firſt ſpe- 
cies may be relieved by {light ſcarifications in the inſide of 
the leg and thigh with a ſharp penknife ; but in the other 
ſpecies the water muſt be diſcharged and the craſis of the 
blood recovered by a purge given every week or ten days, 
and immediately after the firſt the following balls : take 


of nitre, two ounces; ſquills powdered, three drams, or 


half an ounce; camphor, one dram, and a ſufficient 


quantity of honey to bring them of a due conſiſtence for 
balls. This ball ſhould be given once a day, and waſhed _ 
down with a horn or two of the following drink: 


take of black hellebore, freſh gathered, two pounds 
waſh, bruiſe, and boil it in ſix quarts of water till it is 
reduced to four ; ſtrain off the liquor, and pour on the 


remaining hellebore two quarts of white-wine; place it 


in a gentle heat, and let it infuſe forty-eight hours 


ſtrain it off, and mix both together, and give the horſe a 
pint night and morning. When the horſe begins to re- 


cover, complete the cure by giving him half a pint of the 


following infuſion every night and morning for a fort- 


night, and let him faſt two hours after it: take gentian- 
root and zedoary, of cach four ounces ; chamomile- 
flowers and the tops of centaury, of each two handfuls 
of Jeſuit's bark, powdered, two ounces; of juniper- 
berries, ſour ounces; of filings of iron, half a pound; 
infuſe the whole in two gallons of ale for a weck, ſhak- 
ing the veſſel often. 


We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions an account of 


a horſe 
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FARDINGDEL was the fourth part of a yard- land, or of 


FARE of pigs, the number which a ſow brings forth at one | 


| FAREN, in 7chthyology, a name given by the Swedes to | 


 FARFRUGUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


ARFUCIUNI, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
FARINA, the flour or powder of ſome ſort of grain or 


; ing to Guichard, comes from the Hebrew, I» Sar, hg- 


Farina fecundans, or pollen, among Naturalifts, is a fine 
duſt prepared in the male flowers, or the male parts of 


FAR 


n horſe being cured of this diſeaſe by hemlock. The diſ- | 


covery was accidental; the maſter of the horſe riding | 


near a place where hemlock grew abundantly, ſuffered 
his horſe to eat greedily of it, and he became better from 
that time, and in a few days was wholly cured. We 75 
nerally eſteem hemlock a poiſon ; but beſide this proof of 
its ſalutary effect, it is well known that its ſeeds are | 
eaten by ſome birds, particularly by the buſtards, in very 
great quantities, without any harm. | 

FARDEL V Land, is, according to ſome authors, the 
fourth; according to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard- 
land. See YarD-LanD. | 

Decem acre faciunt ferdellam, quatuor ferdellæ faciunt 

virgatam, & quatuor virgate faciunt hidam, & quatuor 
bide aciunt feudum militare. | 

FARDING-Bag, the firſt ſtomach of a cow or other ru- 
minating animal. Ws 

FarDING-deal, or FaRDING-LAND, in our Ancient Cu,. 
roms, ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a 
rood. In the regiſter of writs we have alſo denariata, obo- 
lata, folidata, and librata terra, which muſt probably riſe 
in proportion of quantity from the farding-dezal, as an 
half-penny, penny, ſhilling, and pound, riſe in value; 
on which footing obo/ata muſt be half an acre ; denari- 
ata, an acre ; ſolidata, twelve acres ; and librata, twelve- | 
ſcore acres. | ESD 9 
Yet we find viginti libratas terre, vel redltus. Reg. fol. | 
94. a, and 284 b. where librata terra ſhould ſeem to be 
as much as yields xx g. per annnum; and centum folidatas 
terrarum, tenementorum, & redituum, fol, 249. a. Others 
hold obolata to be but half a perch, and denariata a | 


a plough-land, according to Spelman. „ 
FARE, a voyage or paſſage, or the money paid for paſſing 
by water, &c. | 1 8 ; 


For the fares of hackney-coachmen, watermen, &c. ſee 


Hackney-Coacnes. 


time. | 
fiſh peculiar to their country. It is of the genus of the 
eyprini, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the | 
 gellow eyed cyprinus, with twenty-ſeven bones in the pinna 
ani. | . | | ed Os | 
FARFARA, a name given by ſome of the ancient Botani/ts | 
to the plant we call coLT's-foot, from the river Farfarus, 
mentioned by Ovid as remarkable for its ſhady banks, 
which afforded a very large quantity of this plant. Pliny 
mentions this plant with much confuſion, calling it alſo 


deſcribed it under the name of tiſſilago or belchion. 


thors have called the caltha paluſtris, or marſh-MARY- 


call coLT's-foo. 


. ground and ſifted from the bran. | 
e word is formed of far, corn-aubeat; and far, aceord- 


nifying the ſame thing. 


flowers of plants; which, being afterwards ſhed on the 


female, does the office of a ſperm or ſemen, by impreg- | 


_ nating the ſame. 5 4 | 
The Farina fecundans, called alſo the male duſt and male 
ſeed, is formed and ſecreted in the apices or antheræ of 
the ſtamina z where, when it becomes mature and co- 
pious enough, burſting its capſula, it is ſplit on the head 
of the piſtil, and thence conveyed to the matrix or utricle 
2 to fecundify the ova or female ſeed contained 
therein. = | | | 


'This duſt in any one plant being viewed with a micro- | 


ſcope, every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize 
and figure; but in different plants the figure, ſize, co- 
lour, &c. of the duſt are very different. | | 
It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the Fa- 
rina varies in the ſame ſpecies, according to the colour 


of the flower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the | 


ſame flower is of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved 
in the caryophyllus arvenſis. | STAY, 
The figures of the divers kinds of farine are much harder 
to deſeribe. The moſt general figure is the oval, more 
or leſs ſharp at the ends, with one or more channels or fur- 
rows running lengthwiſe ; ſo that through the microſcope 
they look not unlike the ſtone of a date, a grain of wheat, | 
a coffee-berry, or an olive. | | 
The manner of gathering and preſerving the farine of 
plants for microſcopic obſervations is this: gather the 
flowers in the midſt of a dry ſunſhiny day, when the dew 


them with another talc, and fix the rin 


For the appearances of the farine of a 


ſalar, and before it is of the full growth. 
FARLEU, money paid by tenants in the we 


"This in divers parts is called differently; 


is perfectly off; then gently ſhake off the Farina, or 


FAR 


lightly bruſh it off with a ſoft hair- pencil uon }. .. 
white paper; then take a ſingle talc or iſin las , 
the nippers, and breathing on it, apply it i Alen Ween 
farine, the moiſture of the breath will ka ge, tothe 
3 ſtick to it. If too great a quantity b r i 
ering to the talc, blow a little of it off: 11 in ad. 
too little, breathe on it again, and take up Nas there he 
this is done, put the talc into the hole of mk When 
applying it to the microſcope, ſee whether dee and 
grains are laid as you deſire; and if the bay hs 
A. E, con 
ful that the tales do not preſs upon the Ja mit been, 


alter its form. Baker's Microſcope, p. 2 * bun 


ſee Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſea. ir Many plays 


Of farine ſome are very hard, others 
broken. They all S A great r cally 
matter more than the other parts, whence the = be 
odorous. Thoſe of the lily are fo full of oil wy 
| the paper they are put in as if it had been * 
he farinæ of moſt aromatic plants ſwim in an een, 
oil, or fort of liquid turpentine ; others are Wache 
dry reſin, as thoſe of the lycopodium or muſcus Br 
tris clavatus. Others, as thoſe of fumitory, are Ker 
in a little, viſcid, mucilaginous matter; and al in ef 
fect, have ſomething ſo glutinous, that they ftck to < 
thing that touches them, fo that it is difficult to fepary 
the grains from each other. | 


Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the 


arina fecundans, or male duſt, by means whereof, whe 


depoſited in the utricle of the female, it draws the ng. 
riſhment from the other parts of the plant into the on 
or rudiments of the fruit, and makes them ſwell. The 


reality of this virtue, he argues, from the ſame ben 


found in wax, which is chiefly or wholly gathered hence 
by the bees. | | 


The farina of plants has been ſometimes found to ba 


an effect on neighbouring plants. Thus, we read of m. 


ſetings changed by the Farina of a neighbouring tree; | 


and we have obſervations of peaſe of different colours in- 
fecting one another in the like manner. Phil. Tra. 
TEC LEE. 

This duft was for many ages looked upon as an excrement 
of the plant; but it has of later times been found to con- 
ſiſt wholly of organical bodies, which are in reality the 


embryo- plants; and entering into the ſeeds into the c- 


ſules, while yet buried in the ſtyle, they fecundate 


them, and put them in a ſtate to vegetate and produce 


their ſpecies. On the moſt accurate examination, how- 


ever, with microſcopes, the Farina or pulvis fecundas 
farfano and farfugio, and forgetting that he had before 


of plants has never been found to carry any likenels to 


' plantula ſeminalis, or the rudiments of the plants which 


was to be produced by it. All that the microſcope does 
in this caſe is but increaſing the apparent magnitude of 


the particles of the powder; but they are found, wien 


thus viewed, to be no other than a congeries of globules, 


which are all alike in the ſame ſpecies, and compoſed of 
fibres and vaſicules wrought together in ſuch a curious 


manner to the keeping whole as long as neceſſary, and 
burſting when neceſſary, that it appears evident they at 


deſtined for ſome very great uſes. 


Verdreſius, in the Acta Eruditorum, has given a very cu. 


rious detail, and bas figured and deſcribed fifty kinds of 


this duſt, moſt of which are conſiderably different from 


one another, though ſome are nearly alike. He obſerves, 


that in all the number of flowers that he examined be 


found no Farina or pulvis fecundens that did not: eſembl 


one of theſe fifty; and that, therefore, whoever engage? 
in this curious reſearch, ſhould firſt obſerve theſe, 2 
then refer the others to one or other of them as 17 next 
approach them, and mention their differences! ”T 
by way of characters by which they might awafs 
known. Act. Erudit, ann. 1724. p- 419: ET ooo 
The author of theſe curious oblervations has given & 


figures of theſe and of the other of the fifty of his farin, 


. | 5. 
to which we refer the reader. Sce Generation of PLANT 


FARINAGIUM, in our Ol HFriters, denotes toll of meal 
of flemr-- bes h 
FARIO, in Zoology, a term for s AL MON when 


about half 
grown, after it is paſt the ſtate in which it is called 
ſt of England 


in lieu of a heriot. In ſome manors of er 
leu is often diſtinguiſhed to be the beſt goo | 
is the beſt beaſt payable at the death of a tenant _ 


, «tle coun 
FARM, or FERM, FIRMA, in Law, ſignifies a gore” 


7 


meſſuage or diſtrict, containing houſe 1 ge, biber u 
other conveniencies, hired or taken by leale, 


* | cent. a 
writing or by word, under a certain yearly s e North, 


n Eſſex, 2 %, 


is a tack; in Lancaſhire, a fermeholt; , lace indloſed 
In the corrupted Latin, Arma fignified 2 P nage ob- 
or {but in; whence, in ſome provinces, ſerre 


FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is lefſee thereof. 


FARNOVIANS, in Fccle/ 


from the other Unitarians in the year 1568, and was 


racters with one 
" an s 1 k 
FARREATION other. See LAVARETUS. 


FAR one Lin 
RF a perſon whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and 


Fapy gat has loſt 


FAR 


$axON fear county. people and tenants anciently paid 


FAS 


for the ſams with what they commonly call furl, or Furl 
ing, which is taking up the tails, and binding them cloſe 
to the yards; 


or feorme 3 that is, vittus, or proviſion, FARTHING; a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to 


one-fourth of 'a penny). 8 
It was anciently called fourthing; as being the fourth of 
the integer or penny. Y 


Whence a ferm was originally a place that fur- | FARTHING of gold; a coin uſed in ancient times; contain- 


ing in value the fourth part of a noble, or 204. ſilver, and 
in weight the ſixth part of an ounce of gold. It is men- 
tioned in the ſtat. g Hen; V. cap. 7. where it is enacted, 
that there ſhall be good and juſt weight of the noble; half- 


noble, and farthing of gold. 


dpelman ſhews, that the word firma anciently fignified | FakTHING 2 land teems to differ from iindiniccdiat. 
u 


not only what We now call a farm, but alfo a feaſt or 


entettainm a | . , 
Iandlord for 2 certain number of days, and at a certain 


in confi 6 1 
Thus Mart, in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by 


For in a ſurvey-book of the manor of Weſt-Hapton in 
Devonſhire, there is an entry thus: A. B. holds fix far- 
things of land at 126/. per ann. Blount, So that the far- 
thing of land muſt have been a conſiderable quantity, tar 
more than a rood. 


Mr. Lombard, vittus; and thus we read of reddere fir- | FARUNDEL Land, the ſame with FARDING-deal. 


mam unius noffis, and reddebat unam diem de firma, which | FASCE, Faſcia, in Heraldry. See FEssk. 


denote proviſion for a night and day, the rents about the 
time of the Conqueſt being all reſerved in proviſions 


he cuſtom whereof is ſaid to have been firſt altered | 


enry J. Fo 1 
by . allowed that a farm ſhould make three 
rents, as they expreſs it, one for the landlord, one for 
the charges, and one for the farmer to live wot z but it 
is very ſeldom that a farm will conſtantly do this, or is to 
he maintained at that charge. In a farm of onehundred 

und a year, if the land is worth twenty ſhillings an 


here,” hundred pound may defray the charges of it; | 


but if in a farm of the ſame rent the land be worth but 


ten ſhillings an acre, a hundred and thirty pounds a year | 


muſt be allowed for the charges of this, or nearly ſo, 
and two hundred and fifty acres of ſuch land muſt be 
reckoned to a farm of a hundred pounds a year, or elſe the 
farmer will be ruined if it be not very improveable land. 


By ſtatute no parſon or ſpiritual perſon ſhall take Farms | 
or leaſes of land, on pain of forfeiting ro/. per month, | 
Kc. 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 18. And no perſon whatſoever | 


ſhall take above two arms together in the ſame pariſh, 
under the forfeiture of three ſhillings and four-pence a 


week. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 


We alſo fay, to farm duties, impoſts, &c. 


Alſo generally every leſſee for life, years, or at will, is 
called farmer. | a . 
As this word implies no myſtery, except it be that of 


ang huſbandman-1s the proper addition for a| 
Armer. * er | 7 8 1 
FarmeR, in Mining, is the lord of the field, or one that 
farms the lot and cope of the king. | 
| FARNTA, or Farnia [talorum, a name by which ſome 

authors have called the bitter oak ; the cerrus, egylops, | 


and aſpres of other writers. 
7 Hiſtory, a ſect of Socini- 
a 


ans, ſo called from Staniſlaus Farnovius, who ſeparated | 


followed by ſeveral perſons eminent for their learning. 
This ſect did ey; 


who died in 1615, it was ſcattered abroad and reduced 


to nothing. Farnovius N by Goneſius to pre- 


fer the Arian ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and con- 


lequently aſſerted, that Chriſt had been produced out of | 


9 by the Supreme Being before the creation of 
Holy Ghoſt are not certainly known; however, it ap- 
82 that he warned his diſciples againſt paying the tri- 
ute of religious worſhip to the Divine Spirit. 


A, in [chthyology, a name given by authors to a ſpe-| 


cies of the coregonus, not differing eſſentially from the la- 
varetus or bezola. This ſpecies = had a great number 


i different names, and been deſcribed as five or fix dif- 


thors agree to prove it to be that ſpecies only of the core- 
bw, which Artedi has diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
| Pak am, with the upper " longer and flat, and with 
with. wk in the back-fin. This name equally agrees 
Roe Ks veral deſcriptions of the farra or ferro, bezola, 
2 «tus, &c. and they agree in all the eſſential cha- 
REA : Hf 
with cura he SARS RATIO, in Antiquity, the fame 


n when diſeaſed or lame. | 

ey ee wm the Manege, a leathern bag, in which 
good ſha Y rivers, nippers, ſhoes for all ſizes of feet, 
horſs bf nails, and all that is proper for new-ſhoeing a 
or Fa his hoe upon a road. | | 


Vor. Il. N _ . HELLING, among Seamen, was uſed 


long; for having loſt their chief, | 


terreſtrial globe. His ſentiments concerning the | 


FASCES, in Antiquity, axes tied up together with tods or 
ſtaves, and borne before the Roman magiſtrates as 4 
badge of their office and authority. 5 


was introduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of 
Rome, and that they were then the mark of the ſove- 
reign dignity. In atter-times they were borne before the 
conſuls, but by turns only, each his day; ne, , ambo 
faſces haberent, duplicatus terror videretur. Livyy lib. ii. 
cap. 1. They had each of them twelve, borne by fo 
many uſhers, called lictors. See Licrox. Dionyſ. 
Halicarn. lib. iii. cap. 84 0. | 
Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, 
and aſcribe the number twelve to the number of birds 
which foretold him his kingdom. Others hold that he 


twelve anſwered to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who, 
in creating him king, gave him each an officer to ſerve 


to a city of Hetruria, called Vetulonia- a | 


whereof was a ſecuris or ax, the head whereof ſtood out 
beyond the reſt. Plutarch relates the reaſons of this diſ- 
poſition. Publicola took the ax out of the Faſces, as Plu- 
tarch aſſures us, to remove from the people all occafion 


fafees. Cenſorin. De Die Natal. obſerves, that the præ- 
tors had only two, though Polybius and Plutarch give 
them fix. 4 | | 

firſt for only one of them to have the faſces; afterwards 
each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the 
kings. OT 5 | 


reverſed, as a token of grief. 


|FASCETS, in Glaſs-making, the irons thruſt into the 


"mouths of the bottles when made to remove them into 
the annealing-tower. rs Tir? are ge TTL NR 
 FASCIA, in Architecture, by the workmen called Facia, 
Facto, or Face, a broad lift, fillet, or band, particu- 
larly uſed in architraves and pedeſtals, . 
The architrave conſiſts of three Vaſciæ or bands; thus 


tin faſcie. | 


chitrave; i. e. he makes it all plain, without any diviſion 
or cantoning into parts or faſc:@ ; but the modern archi- 
tects take the liberty to differ from him in this particular. 

See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. NY 25. 

In brick-buildings, the jutting out of the bricks beyond 
the windows in the ſeveral ſtories, except the higheſt, 

are called faſcias or * | | 
Theſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded ; but 
the moulding is only a cima reverſa, or an ogee, at the 


an aſtragal ; and laſtly a boultine. 


or ligamentary covering, very conſiderable both for its 
extent and ſtrength, being made up chiefly of two planes 
of fibres, of which the external are more or leſs longi- 


other fibres, which augment its thickneſs, and form 
particular expanſions. The tranſverſe fibres are much 
ſtronger than the longitudinal. It is fixed above to the 
edge of the criſta of the os ilium from the large tubero- 
ſity to the anterior ſuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum fal- 
lopii, and to the aponeuroſis of the obliquus externus of 
the abdomen, on which it runs up by a thin lamina. It 
is likewiſe fixed in the lateral inferior part of the os ſa- 


4 R | which 


Florus, lib. i. cap. 5. afſures us, that the uſe of faſces 
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| borrowed it from the Hetrurians, and that the number 


him as lictor. Silius Italicus afcribes their firſt invention 


Theſe Vaſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the nüddle 


of terror. After the conſuls the prætors aſſumed the 
In the government of the decemviri it was the practice at 


In funeral proceſſions it was the cuſtom to carry the face: 


called by Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in La- 


That author admits no faſcie in the Tuſcan and Doric ar- 


bottom, with two plain courſes of. bricks over it; then 


FasCI1A lata, in Anatomy, a large membranous, tendinous, 


tudinal, the internal more or leſs tranſverſe. It is far- 
ther ſtrengthened in ſome places by a great number of 


crum, and to the neighbouring parts of the ligaments, by 


4 
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FAS 


| which that bone is connected to the offa ilium and iſchi- | 


'um; from whence it advances over the glutzi and thigh, 
between the membrana adipoſa and muſcles, all the way 
to the anterior and outer parts of the knee. Ir is very 
thin on the patella, but may be ſeparated from it. It is 
alſo continued over the external anterior part of the 
tibia,' covering the muſcles which lie there, and is 
ſtrongly inſerted in the head of that bone, and in the 
upper part of the fibula. It ſends off elongations, which, 
like fo many ſepta, run in between the muſcles, and 

| ſometimes meet in fuch a manner as to form vaginz. 

It is ſtrongeſt on the anterior and outer parts of the 

thigh, growing gradually thinner on the inner and back 


ee It is ſtrongly inſerted in the linea femoris aſpera, 


etween the vaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſort 


of ſeptum between theſe muſeles. It furniſnes particu- 


lar vaginæ to the muſcles which lie on the inſide of the 
thigh; and though theſe vaginæ are thin, they are pretty 
ſtrong, being chiefly made up of tranſverſe fibres. The 
Faſcia lata more or leſs ſurrounds all the muſcles that 
ſerve to move the os femoris on the pelvis, and alſo the 
pelvis on the os femoris. This name has been ſometimes 
erroneouſly given to a ſmall anterior ſuperficial muſcle, 
more properly called muſculus faſcie late, or muſculus 
MEMBRANO8Us. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 204- 
FASCIA, in Surgery, is a fillet, roller, or bandage. It is 


extremely difficult to form an idea of bandages without | 


ſeeing them made. See BANDAGE, 

FaAsCiz, in Afironomy, two rows of bright ſpots obſerved 
on Jupiter's body, appearing like ſwathes or belts. _ 
The faſciz, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the 
reſt of the diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. 

They are ſometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower 
nor do they always poſſeſs the ſame part of the diſk. 

M. Huygens likewiſe obſerved a very large kind of faſcia 

in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the diſk, and 

took up the middle part thereof. See BELTs. | 


FASCIALIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo | 


 SARTORIUS. | 1 

 FASCIATION, in Surgery, is the binding of ſwathes about 

a4 limb that is to be cured. | | | | 

- FASCICULATA Folia, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 

FASCICULUS, in Medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs a certain quantity or meaſure of herbs. oy 
By faſciculus is meant ſo much as may be held in the arm 


when bent, and reſted on the top of the hip, Phyſicians | 


note it in preſcription by aſe. 
FASCINATION denotes a ſort of wiTCHCRAFT, ſup- 
poſed to operate by the influence either of the eye or the 
tongue. 1 5 . 
The word is formed from the Greek, Bagoxamzy, which 

ſignifies the ſame. _ DEE e 
Ancient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of faſcination, one 
performed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. Such 

is that ſpoken of by Virgil in his third eclogue:  _ 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnes. 


| 


4 
- 


The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes. | 
Such is that mentioned by the ſame poet in his ſeventh 
 ecldguse;---: „ . 
Aut, fr ultra placitum lauddrit, baccare frontem ; 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles: | : 


3 Non iftic obliquo oculo mea commoda qui quam 
LI.iimat, non odio obſcuro, mor ſuque venenaalt. 

FASCINES, in Fortification, faggots, are ſmall branches of 
trees, or bavius, bound up in bundles, which, being 


mixed with earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the | 


men, make the parapets of trenches, &c. See Tab. 


* 


FHortif. fg. . 


Some of them are dipped in melted Pitch or tar; and, | 


being ſet on fire, ſerve to burn the enemy's lodgments or 
bother works. : | | : 
A pitched aſcine is about a foot and a half, or two foot 
long. Thoſe that are uſed for making epaulements or 
chandeliers to raiſe works or to fill up ditches are 10 feet 
long, and 1 or 14 foot in diameter. They are formed 
by fixing fix ſmall pickets in the ground by pairs, fo as to 
make little croſſes, and well faſtened in the middle with 
willow bindings. On theſe treftles the branches are laid, 
which are bound round with withes at the diſtance of 
every two feet. = 


In the corrupt Latin they uſe Vaſcenina, faſcennia, and | 


Jaſcinata, to ſignify the pales, faſcines, &c. uſed to in- 
cloſe the ancient caſtles, &c. | | 

FASHION. The word is French, Vacon, which ſignifies 
making. vt 

-FasR1oN is particularly uſed among Artificers for the 
trouble, time, and labour, employed in a piece of work, 
particularly of * gold. e | 


1 


* 


| 'The word is alſo uſed to denote the 


11 is by the Faſbion that the workmen' , 
regulated. en s Wages or aan 


taſte. a i TOY mode or 
FasHioNs, a name ſometimes given to y 
'Fa$SHI1ON-preces, in the Sea 8 e 
which form the breadth of a ſhip at the ſſe of timbe; 
the outmoſt timbers of the STERN on each hy | 
its ſhape, and united to the ſtern-poſt and to, min 
mity of the wing-tranſom by a rabbit, and a n © eilte. 
ſtrong nails or ſpikes driven from without, umber g 
FASSE TLS, among Fewellers, See Fackrs. 
FASSUS, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for a fa tof 
It ſeems to come from the French, Fae ol Tod, 
ah a ſpace of time pure: perſon takes litle Or 10 
For the advantages of Faſting with r 
ABSTINENCE. tt ve ee mace heath fe 
The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make} 
FasT is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on denn 
ligion, or a ſpace of time wherein the church rohidl 
the uſe of food, or at leaſt reſtrains it to ot 1 4 
and to certain hours. | Kinds, 
Faſting has been practiſed by moſt nations from the 
moteſt antiquity. M 


em fall, 
nt of Te. 


The Jews obſerved faſ?s from their firſt eſtablilmen 


Moſes appointed one ſolemn faf? before the feaſt of ex 
piation ; and others were inſtituted by the following 8 
phets on different occaſions ; ſo that in the time gf 22 
charias there were four regular 7s, viz. in the mond 
June, July, September, and December. To theſe th , 
have fince added three others, in memory of fore i 
treſſes they have at different times ſuffered. Beſs 
| theſe, there are various kinds of 74s, ſome for devotion 
others for the new moons; and ſome among them bow 
an anniverſary fa/?, in memory of the tranſlation of the 
Septuagint, in order to expiate the baſe compliance 
their doCtors for a foreign prince, and the outrage offer 
ed to the dignity of their law, which, in their opinion, 
was only deſigned for themſelves : Non fecit taliter om 
nations. | 5 1 
There is no occaſion to deſcribe exactly the various ob- 
ſervances that accompanied theſe acts of humiliation, 
being generally known. Their abſtinence laſted twent. 
ſeven or twenty-eight hours, beginning before ſun-{et, 
and not ending till ſome time after ſun-ſet the next day, 
On theſe days they were obliged to wear white robes, in 
token of their grief and repentance; to cover themſelres 
with ſackcloth, to lie on aſhes, to ſprinkle them on their 
head, and on great occaſions cover the ark of the core- 
nant. In order to complete their abſtinence, they eat 
nothing at night but a little bread dipped in water, fer 
ſoned with falt, or bitter herbs and pulſe. Some af 
them continued the following day and night praying in 
the temple or ſynagogue, bare-footed, and occafonal 
ſcourging themſelves. | . 
'Thoſe that would be partieularly informed of theſe au. 
ſterities may conſult Maimonides, Leo of Modena, and 
Buxtorf. 3 
The Egyptians, Phœnicians, and Aſſyrians, neighbours 


| to the Jews, had alfo their 7/6. The t of the Nini- 
| vites, occaſioned by the preaching of the prophet Jonas 

is too well known to be inſiſted on. 
Nor were the Greeks without their . Ariſtotle n. 


forms us, that the Lacedæmonians having reſolved i 


| ſuccoura city of the allies, ordained a general | faſt through 
the whole extent of their dominions, without excepting | 


the domeſtic animals; and this they did for two eG 
one that they might ſpare proviſion in favour of the be- 
ſieged, and the other to draw the bleſſing of one 
| their enterprize. 'The Athenians, among others, ha 
the Eleuſinian and Theſmophorian Fafts, the opfern 
of which was accompanied with ſtrict Ting, Fo 
larly among the women, who ſpent one hole day m— 
on the ground in a mournſul dreſs, without taking 1 
nouriſhment ; on which account this day was © 
VEOE/T» ENS A 
In a word, all the Pagan deities, whether of the 155 
female ſex, required this duty of thoſe that Nen ety 
initiated into their myſteries, of their prieſts an 0 
eſſes that gave the oracles, and of thoſe that 8 
conſult them. ; Came wiſe 
In Italy fa/fing was obſerved much in the 1 the Ho- 
The inhabitants of Tarentum being beſieged J of leg. 
mans, demanded ſuccours from their neighbours Mo 
gium, who immediately ordained a faſt hey | Lack 
whole territories, with the ſame intention — gh 
dzmonians, viz. to render the gods favour - hari 
ſpare proviſions for their allies. Their fe prot 
had good ſucceſs by their throwing 2 age 4 to ral 
ſions into the town, the Romans were 9 f chis de⸗ 
the ſiege: and the Tarentines, in memol) lixerh 


livery 
two / 
were 
obſer! 
Livy 
ing ir 
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« (+uted a perennial 7%. So that here we have 


m who received it. The Roman ſenate, 
kene by be alarmed by many prodigies happen- 
Liv 1 in one after another, ordered the decemviri 
ing in 8 1 h e Sibylline books; who having executed his 
0 duc geclared, that to prevent the fatal conſe- 
ee was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a 7% in honour of 
we be obſ=rved every fifth year. That Jupiter had 
_ A at Rome, appears from the following paſ- 
ſtat / orace, where a mother 1s introduced praying to 
_—_ for the recovery of her ſon from a quartan ague, 
ind promiöng that the patient ſhould purify himſelf in 


od: | 

Frigida fi puerum quartana reliquerity 'Ulo 
Mane die quo tu indicis jejunia, nudus 
In Tiberi flabit. 


Faſting muſt have been very ſacred at Rome, ſince we find 
it nractiſed by kings and emperors. Numa Pompilius, 
alius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, and others, we are 
fold, had their ſtated fa/-days; and Julian the apoſtate 
was ſo exact in this obſervance as even to outdo the 
neſts themſelves, and the moſt rigid philoſophers. 


2 word, every country, nation, and religion, have | 


had at all times their prieſts, druids, gymnoſophiſts, and 
hiloſophers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fru- 
ley auſterity, and abſtinence. The practice of the 


qthagoreans is well known; their whole life was a con- | 


tinued lent, but with this difference between them and 


with that of fleſh. They lived entirely on bread, fruits, 


and pulſe, with great ſobriety, in imitation of their maſ- 
ter Pythagoras; though in this reſpeC they muſt have 


fallen far ſhort of him, if we may believe Diogenes 
Laertius, who fays, that he continued his 74s for no 


lefs than forty days. Apollonius Thyaneus, one of his 


moſt famous diſciples, could never by all his endeavours 


equal his maſter in this point, though his fats greatly | 


exceeded the ordinary intervals. | | 

The gymnoſophiſts or brachmans reckoned faſting among 
their religious duties. Father Le Compte, in his Me- 
moirs, tells us, that the Chineſe have at all times had re- 


gular fofts, with forms of prayer, for preſerving them | 


from barrenneſs, inundations, earthquakes, and ſuch like 
public calamities. The Mahometans too, who poſſeſs ſo 


large 2 part of Aſia and Africa, have times of faſting, | 
called by them ramadan, as regular as we have lent; 


and their derviſes are remarkable for their mortification 
and faſting. Comte, Mem. tom. ii. p. 142. Ez 


The Turks are ſo ſcrupulous on the point of /a/ting, that | 


they will not at thoſe times ſo much as take the ſmell of 


any perfume by the noſe. They hold that odours them- | 


ſelves break Fat. If they bathe, it is forbid to put the 


head under water for fear of ſwallowing any of it; and 
as for women, they are forbid to bathe at all on fa/t- 


days, for a reaſon peculiar to the ſex. 


It was not unuſual among the ancients to 7a on account | 


of dreams, 


Mr. Bayle obferves, that whole books have been written 


on long faſting. Cyriacus Lentulus has compoſed one, 


De Prodigiofis Inediis. Fortunius Licetus, profeſſor of 1 
medicine at Padua, beſides a great many others, has pub- : 
liſhed one book in folio, De iis qui diu vivunt fine Ali- | 


mento, or De Feriis Altricis Anime. 


Though Jing is not poſitively enjoined by Chriſt or his | 
om prevailed among the firſt Chriſtians of | 


zoltles, a cu 
Jong abſtinence with their prayers, eſpecially when 
they were engaged in affairs of extraordinary importance. 
But in the moſt ancient times we find no mention of any 


public and folemn faſis, except upon the anniverſary of 


ri 's crucifixion, However, in proceſs of time, days 
{ang were gradually introduced, firſt by cuſtom, 
b atterwards by poſitive appointment; though it is not 
eam what thoſe days were, nor Whether they were 


obſerved in the firſt century. Mr. Moſheim acknow- 


edges, that thoſe who affirm, that in the time of the 


8 or ſoon after, the fourth and ſixth days of the | 
es gere obſerved as Faſts, are not deſtitute of ſpe- | 


cious arguments in 


4 favour of their opinion. Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
0.1. p. 106. 8yo 


Wards the cloſe of the third century faſting was held in 


Muc , x 
h greater eſteem, from a notion that it ſerved as a 


Mas againſt the power of dæmons, who directed their | 


end a. principal y againſt the luxurious. About the 


1 urth century this notion ſtill more generall 
es {and Falling was alſo conſidered as the moſt 


ber an dee procceded the eſtabliſhment of this prac- 


ſame event; that obſerved by thoſe who | 
two fa wo of obtaining the deliverance, and that 


the Tiber on the morning of the faſ/?-day ſacred to that | 


— 


ans of appeaſing the anger of an offended 
indiſpenſable duty, by expreſs laws enacted by | 


FAS 


the rulers of the church. 'The Quadrageſimal or Lent 


faſt was held more ſacred than all the reſt, though it was 


not yet confined to a certain number of days, But as 
Faſting became more general, it was contrived to render 


it more eaſy; and therefore a mere abſtinence from fleſh 


and wine was judged ſufficient; which opinion prevailed 
from this time, and became univerſal among the Latins. 
Ib. vol. i. p. 237. 324. 

The ſtrict canonical 7% only allows of one meal in 
twenty-four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves, that the an- 
cient ſaſt was to ſup without dining; i. e. only to take 
one meal, and that not till after noon: adding, that to 
dine without ſupping was a breach of the %. The 
practice of the Latin church was to 74 thirty-ſix days in 
the year; which is, as it were, the tithe of the year, 
Tertullian wrote an expreſs Treatiſe De Jejuniis, of fa/s, 


to ſupport the new laws of faſting, which the Montaniſts 


were for impoſing. | 
The ancient catholics allowed of no obligatory or com- 
manded #a/?s beſide that preceding Eaſter, ſince called 


Lent; the terms of which were to forbear eating till the 
evening. 


The other s obſerved were only of devotion 3 ſuch 
were the fourth and ſixth feriæ; i. e. Wedneſdays and 


Fridays, | | 

This Lent Faf? was called ation. Beſide theſe, there 
were occaſional s enjoined by the biſhops, &c. See 
ABSTINENCE and LENT. | 


Some introduced the xerophagy into faſts; that is, the 


uſe of dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice 


of abſtaining not only from all meats and wines, but alſo 


from ſucculent fruits, for the whole twenty-four-hours ; 
us, that they believed the uſe of fiſh equally unlawful | 


and ſome reduced themſelves to bread and water: but 
this was more than was commanded. _ 


Fas r- days are thoſe appointed by public authority, to be 


obſerved by Fa/ting and humiliation. See ABSTINENCE. 


FasT-ground, or FasT-country, a term uſed by ſome of our 


Miners to expreſs what others call the $HELF. | 


FASTERMANS, or FAsTING-MEN, q. d. homines habentes 


was uſed in our ancient cuſtoms for men in repute and 
ſubſtance z or rather for pledges, ſureties, or bondſmen, 
who, according to the Saxon polity, were at bound to 
anſwer for one another's peaceable behaviour. 


FASTI, in Antiquity, the Roman CALENDAR wherein 


the ſeveral days of the year, with their feaſts, games, 
and other ceremonies were expreſſed. n 

The Romans had their greater and leſſer faſti. The great 
faſti were called the faſti of the magiſtrates; and the 


 teſſer, the faſti calendares. 8 | | 
he faſt: calendares, which were what was properly 


and primarily called i, are defined by Feſtus Pom- 


peius to be books containing a deſcription of the whole 


year; i. e. ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the 


ſeveral kinds of days, FESTI, PROFESTI; FASTI, NE= 
The author hereof was Numa, who com- 


FAS TI, &c. 
mitted the care and direction of the Fa/tz to the pontrfex 
maximus, whom the people uſed to go and conſult on 
every occaſion. This cuſtom held till the year of Rome 
450, when C. Flavius, ſecretary to the pontifices, ex- 


poſed in the forum a liſt of all the days whereon it was 
lawful to work; which was ſo acceptable to the people, 


that they made him curule zdile. Liv. lib. ix. cap. 46. 
Ed. Crevier, tom. i. p. 573. 3 


Theſe leſſer faſti, or fuſti calendares, were of two kinds, 
urbani and ruſtici. The faſti urbani, or fafti of the city, 


thoſe which obtained, or were obſerved in the city. 


Some will have them thus called becauſe they were ex- 
poſed publicly in divers parts of the city ; though by the 


various inſcriptions or gravings thereof on antique ſtones, 
one would imagine that private perſons had them likewiſe 
in their houſes. Ovid undertook to illuſtrate theſe ii 


urbani, and comment on them, in his Libri Faſtorum, 
| whereof we have the ſix firſtbooks ſtill remaining; the ſix | 
laſt, if ever they were written, being loſt. Beſide Ovid, ſe- 


veral other authors had undertaken the ſame ſubject, 
particularly L. Cincius Alimentatus, Fulvius Nobilior, 
Maſurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, and 


Niſus; of all whom Macrobius makes mention in his 


Saturn. and preſerves fragments of each; beſide a work 


of one Bzbius Marcus, intituled, De Faſtis Diebus, 


quoted by Fulgentius, De Priſco Sermone. 


In the greater faſtt, or faſti of the magiſt rates, a 


preſſed the ſeveral feaſts, with every thing relating to the 
gods, religion, and the magiſtrates; the emperors, their 


© birth-days, offices, days conſecrated to them, and feaſts 
and ceremonies eſtabliſhed in their honour, or for their 


proſperity, &e. | ; 
With a number of ſuch circumſtances did flattery at 


length ſwell the f@/i, when they became denominated 


magni, to diſtinguiſh them from the bare calendar, or 
faſli calendares. 


In the fafti ruſtici, or country faſli, were expreſſed the 


ſeveral 


P I Th ne 
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FASTING Men. See FaSTERMANS. ENS: | 
FAT, in an Animal Body, a white, oily, concrete ſub- | 


ſeveral days, feaſts, &c. to be obſerved by the country | 


people; for as theſe were taken up in tilling the ground, | 
fewer feaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonies, and holidays, were | 


enjoined them than the inhabitants of cities; and they | 


had alſo ſome peculiar ones not obſerved at Rome. 
Theſe ruſtic faſti contained little more than the ceremo- 
nies of the calends, nones, and ides; the fairs, ſigns of 
the zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days, the tute- 
lary gods of each month, and certain directions for rural 
works to be performed each month. . 
FasT1 was alſo a chronicle or regiſter of time, wherein the 
ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective conſuls, with 
the principal events that happened during their con- 
ſulates; theſe were called allo 74 conſulares, or con- 
ſular faſtt. 1 3 5 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, Sigonius, and Janſlen 
d' Almelooven, have given us the faf?i conſulares; the 
two firſt, with long and learned comments, wherein are 
expreſſed not only the conſuls, but alſo the dictators, ma- 
giftri equitum, triumphs, and ovations. Pighius even 
adds as many of the other officers as he could find, viz. 


prætors, tribunes, &c. J. d'Almelooven confines himſelf 
to the conſuls alone. 

Fa$TI is till applied to the archives and public records, | 
wherein are kept hiſtorical memoirs of public and remark- 
able events that have happened to a people. | 

In the like ſenſe the martyrology is called the ſacred faſti 
of the church. 8 5 
The Jeſuit Du-Londel has compiled the i of Louis 
le Grand, &c. | | 

FasT1, or dies faſti, alſo denoted court days. See Dv. 
The word ahi, faſtorum, is formed of the verb far, to 

ſpeak, becauſe during thoſe days the courts were open, 
cauſes might be heard, and the prætor was allowed far:, 

to pronounce the three words, do, dico, addico; the 
other days wherein this was prohibited were called ne- 
faſti: thus Ovid, | | 


Alle nefaſtus erit, per quem tria verba filentur : 
Faſtus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. 


Theſe dies Faſti were noted in the calendar by the letter 
F. but obſetve that there were ſome days ex parte faſti, 


pry fFaſit, partly nefaſti; i. e. juſtice might be diſtri- 


uted at certain times. of the day, and not at others. | 


Theſe days were called zntercifi; they were marked in 

the calendar thus; F. P. faſtus primo, where juſtice 
might be. demanded during the firſt part of that day. 
FASTIDIUM Cibi. See NAuskEA. uns 


FASTIGIATI Furni, in Chemiſtry, furnaces fitted with | 


ſeveral aludels. 1515 1 | | 
FASTIGIUM, in Architecture, the ſame with PEDIMENT.. 


ſtance, collected in little membranous loculi or cells in 
divers parts of the body, ſerving to keep the parts warm, 
to ſoften and temper the acids of the aliments in the 


maſs of blood, and probably for the nouriſhment and re- 


paration of the human body. It is well known that ani- 
mals become lean and live upon their Fat when the 
too little food; and when they have diſeaſes which pre- 
vent digeſtion and production of the nutritive juice; in 
which caſe the Fat appears to be abſolved by the veſſels 
defigned for this uſe, and to be transformed into nutri- 
tive juice: it is alſo a fact, that the fatteſt perſons fall- 
ing into an atrophy, gradually loſe all their fat, which 
is always quite expended in ſuch caſes before the diſeaſe 
becomes fatal. See ADeres. ED 5 
The vapours which riſe from at, either heated in the open 
air, or diſtilled in cloſe veſſels, conſiſt of acid and attenu- 


_ ated oil: the acid is extremely penetrating, acrid, and vola- | 


tile; it irritates and inflames the eyes, throat, and lungs; 


and excites a cough as much as volatile ſulphureous acid 


does, though its nature be yery different : and yet in this 
natural ſtate this acid is ſo well combined with the oily 
part, that none of its properties can be perceived. Fat, 
though very mild in good condition, becomes irritating 
and cauſtic when its acid is partly diſengaged by fire or 
time. Spirit of wine, which does not affect pure and un- 
changed fat, diſſolves ſome portion of fat which has 
been ſtrongly heated, or which has become rancid; whence 


it is inferred, that the acid of the fat diſengages itſelf in |. 


both theſe caſes. 15 
This Fat (found immediately under the cutis, incloſed 
in little bags, called ce/lulz adipoſæ, adhering to the 
outer ſurface of a membrane, called adipo/a, all over 
the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, and 
ſcrotum) is nothing but the oily part of the aliment or 
chyle which could not enter into the compoſition of the 
nutritive juices, ſeparated from the arterial blood by the 
adipoſe glands, and carried by peculiar duQts to the 
membranous cells, whence it is tranſmitted again to the 
blood by the veins, Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum 


7 


have | 


1 


| 


of the oily parts of the blood, made ej 

own faline parts, or by the nitrous Ons 2 Of ig 
mingled therewith in the lungs; which ſentime the air 
firmed by an experiment of that learned Verſe . 
made an artificial fat, by only mixing oil of * Who 
ſpirit of nitre for ſome days; and hence it is ra with 
animals, as rabbits, hares, &c. grow fat in dee 


particularly in ſevere froſty weather, the a; 
ing molt in nitre. Hence alſo it * Rs air then aboung 


th : 
In ſome ſubjects the cellulæ are fo full gary TY 


that the fat is above an inch thick; in | 
almoſt 1277 and in emaciated ſubjects, TO * 
we find a ſort of flaccid tranſparent ſubſtance wh , 
nothing but the bare membrane, the cells bein 1 . 
hauſted. . | N 
Too much fat is ufually attended with hear: 
fey hor only 52 the —— ns a 
grown body, but from the itufling of the eee 
thorax alone, which ſometimes obſtruQts the expanſion 
the diaphragm and lungs, and produces a dyſpnce: x 
an orthopnœa; and it is likewiſe probable that the 0 
dance of fatty or oily particles returned into the bloc 
and implicating the more ſubtle and active parts Fs 
hinder the neceflary ſecretions of the brain. See on: 
PULENCY. et | | 
Mr. Hunauld has the following obſervations on the fat 
of the body: 1. That though N and children hae 
much fat under the ſkin, yet they have only a mal 
piece or two (pelotons at the baſe of the heart; wheres 
lean adult bodies have Fat all round the baſe on the vel. 
ſels that go out of the beart, and accompanying the larger 
coronary veſſels, and at the point of the heart. 2. Thy 
the omentum of very young children has no fat, and 
their meſentery very little. 3. That in many people the 
Fat under the ſkin is exhauſted, while the bowels re 
overcharged with it. 4. The exterior part of the tunica 


| cellularis is the firſt filled with Fat, and the laſt empticd 


of it; from which, and becauſe aponeuroſes and men- 
branes ſpread over ſo many muſcles, he concludes, the 
common opinion of muſcles being lubricated by the fat, 
to be ill founded. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1732. 
The fat of different animals has been repreſented by 
ſome writers as of conſiderable medicinal uſe : thus, 

_ Calves fat is uſed in pomatums and unguents, being re- 


| Afolutive and emollient. That of hogs and bears has the 


ſame qualities, and is alſo ſtrengthening. Deers greaſe 
is accounted good to fortify the nerves againſt the rheu- 
matiſm, ſciatica, gout, and fractures. Hares greaſe, ap- 
plied externally, promotes digeſtion, and a ſuppuration 
of abſceſſes. That of rabbits is nervous and reſolutive. 
That of cocks and hens, reſolves and ſoftens indurations, 
That of geeſe has the ſame qualities; and likewiſe abateth 
| hzmorrhoids, aſſuages pains in thc ear, being applied | 
within the ſame ; and opens the belly, being taken in- 
wardly. Eels fat is eſteemed good againſt the hzmot- 
rhoids and deafneſs, to take away pits of the ſmall-pos, 
and to make the hair grow. That of the trout, beſides 
its being emollient, is ſaid to be good in diſeaſes of the 
anus, and in ulcers of the breaſt. : | 
But the ſpecific virtues aſcribed to certain fats do nn. 
| ſeem well warranted ; ſome even doubt their being * 
ſeſſed of any properties different from other ſubſtances 
like kind, unleſs what may ariſe out of their different 
conſiſtencies and degrees of volatility ; that of the 88 
ſeems to have the moſt right to claim ſomething ent 
ordinary upon that account. See ADEPS. TH 
The way of preparing fat for medicinal purpoſes 5 
take out the ſkins, veins, fibres, &c. waſh it till 15 a 
comes unbloody; then melt it by a gentle heat, he 1 
little water, till the water is evaporated ; ſtrain, Pi 1 
into an earthen veſſel where it will fix, and preſerve 
from air. - | 5 | | 
Fa r of whales. See BLUBBER _ 3 
F 4A A. Var, is a kind of veſſel uſed for holding ow 
ale, beer, cyder, or any other liquor, in the time 
preparation. Ten 
13 go vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden ſl, we 
among brewers and maltſters, is uſed to 12 buch 
for expedition, containing a quarter or ©þ 2 
ſtat. 1 Hen. V. cap. 10. and 11 Hen. VI. cap: ling lh 
Far is likewiſe a veflel or pan of lead, uſed in 73 
&c. See SALT. z 0: thus, 3 
Far alſo denotes an uncertain meaſure of _— * 
fat of iſinglaſs contains from 34 poly 2 ound; 
hundred weight; a fat of unbound books de weight 
or 4 bales; of wire, from, 20 to 25 hun 
and of yarn, from 220 to 227 bundles. 2 
FATE, FaTuw, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
neceſſity depending on ſome ſuperior caule. 


n rnevitad' 


, ohiloſopbel 
Fate is a term much uſed among the ancient philolop 1 


FAT 


ſt is formed 4 rugs th ſpeaking, and primarily im- 
Jt is for 


„ the ſame with ef arm, viz. a word or decree pro- 
plies * a by God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity 


not®reſcribed the order of things, and allotted every 
as 


erſon w 
The Gree 
of neceſſary 
All things, 
or ſcheme 
hall 4 ſo and ſo, and another ſuffer ſo and ſo, for 


man 
that would be 


ne 
2 then it is in Fate that ſuch things and ſuch 


@-oucnces ſhall enſue upon it. The ſoul, therefore, 
257 77:9, ſree and uncontrolled, and it lies within 
rj act or not; and there is no compulſion or ne- 
- fi here ; but what follows upon the action ſhall be 
ne el, ob ee pen, according to fate, or the 


"onſticurion of things; e. gr. that Paris ſhould bear off | 


Helen by force was ſomething dependent on himſelf; 
but that a War ſhould enſue is the conſequence. Ex 
Alcinoo de Platon. Dogmat. 

The fame philoſopher, as cited by Hierocles, obſerves 
to this purpoſe : the choice of action is in our own 
ower; but the juſt award or retribution of good or ill 


- which enſues upon the choice, lies in the breaſt of thoſe 


etherial judges who are appointed under God. 
But beſide this ſenſe of the word wherein it is uſed, ſome- 


times to denote the connection of cauſes in nature, | 


and ſometimes in the divine appvintment, the word Fate 
has a farther intention, being uſed to expreſs a certain 
neceſſity or external deſignation of things, whereby all 
agents, both neceſſary and voluntary, are ſwayed and 
directed to their ends. See NECESSITY. _ 

Some authors divide fate into a/trological and fnloical. 


FaTrE, aftrological, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, 


ariſing, as is ſuppoſed, from the influence and poſitions 


of the heavenly bodies, which give law both to the ele- | 


ments and mixed bodies, and to the wills of men. 

In which ſenſe the word is often uſed by Manilius, Certum 
et & inevitabile fatum: materiæque datum ęſt cogi, ſed co- 
gere ftellis. | Z 


— 


| 


Fats, /toical, or fatality, is defined by Cicero an order or | 


ſcries of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, | 


each produces the other; and thus all things flow from 


one prime cauſe. Chryſippus defines it a natural invari- 


able ſucceſſion of all things ab #terno, each involving the 


To this fate they ſubject the very gods. Thus the poet: 


the Parent of all things made laws at the beginning, by 


which he not only binds other things, but himſelf. So 


Seneca: Eadem neceſſitas & deos alligat. Irrevocabilis 
divina pariter & humana curſus vehit. Ipſe ule omnium 
condutor & rector ſcrip/it quidem fata, fed ſequitur : ſemel 
ſeripft, ſemper paret. Io | 

This eternal ſeries of cauſes the poets call Mozpa and 
Pac, or Deſtinics. 5 | Y 


Fate is divided by ſome later authors into phy/ical and 


divine. 


propriated to their effects. 


This ſeries is neceſſary, and the neceſſity is natural. The | 
principle or foundation of this Fate is nature, or the | 


power and manner of acting which God originally gave 
to the ſeveral bodies, elements, mixts, &c. By this 


fate it is that fire warms, bodies communicate motion to | 


each other, the ſun and moon occaſion the tides, &c. 


and the effects of this fate are all the events and pheno- 
mena in the univerſe, except ſuch as ariſe from the human 


will. Sce NATURE. 


ate, Divine, is what we more uſually call PRoviDENCE. 


Plato in his Phædo includes both theſe in one definition, 
ze mimating, that they were one and the ſame ching, 


wk and paſſively conſidered. Thus, Fatum / ratio 
quædam divina, lexque nature comes, que tranſiri nequeat, 


lippe a cauſa pendens, que ſuperior fit quibuſvis impedi 
45 quibuſvis impedi- 
PROG, Though that of Boethius ſeems the clearer and 


more juſt, Fatum, ſ. 3 
pſt, m, lays he, % inherens rebus mobilibus 
15 


Pall 
ATHER, Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perſon 


yolks, a child, either male or female. 

7 1 s * —— Romans the fathers of three children 
ts 1 nderable privileges allowed them as ſuch. 
44 ot 
in 

ve over his children, Amongſt the Lace- 
ther of ihr. as * learn from Ariſtotle's Politics, the fa- 
RR a . 1 0 was excuſed from the duty of 
of four 6 guard tor the ſecurity of the city; and afather 
len, en was cxempted from every public bur- 


Vor. I. No 126. 


per quam Providentia furs quæ que nectit ordini- 


Fats, phyfcal, is an order and ſeries of natural cauſes ap- | 


Romulus a father had an abſolute and un- | 


FATHER, adoptive, is he who takes the children of ſome 


other, and acknowleges them as his own. See AdopT1oN. 
FATHER, putative, 18 he who 1s only the reputed or ſup- 


FATHER, natural, is he who has illegitimate children. 

FATHER=in-/aw, is a perſon married to a woman who has 
children by a former huſband, &c. to which children he 

is (aid to be a father-in-law. | 

FATHER is allo uſed in Theology for the firſt Perſon in the 
1 RiIxITY, 

FATHER is alſo uſed in a G N ſenſe on divers moral 
and ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to the pa- 
triarchs; as we ſay Adam was the fatbey of all mankind, 
Abraham the father of the faithful, &c. | 

FaTHERS, in an FEcclefraftical Senſe, denote the ancient 

prelates and doctors of the church. | 


tom, St. Baſil, &c. were Greek fathers, and St. Auguſ- 
tine, St. Ambroſe, &c. were Latin fathers. 


logical writers of the firſt ſix centuries. 

FATHERS, apoſtolical. See APOSTOLICAL. | 

FATHER is alſo a title of honour given to prelates and dig- 
nitaries of the church. The right reverend father in God, 
lord biſhop of, &c. Al cure ſimilitudine patres apellantur. 

FATHER is alſo applied to the ſuperiors of convents, &c. 
See ABBOT. The father general; father provincial, ex- 
provincial 3 father prior, — father definitor, in 
the order of Benedictines; father guardian, in that of the 
Franciſcans; father corrector, among the Minims, &c. 

FATHERS is alſo applied plurally to all congregations of 

_ ecclefiaſtics, whether regular or ſecular; as the fathers 
Cordeliers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Jacobins, &c. 'The 
fathers Jeſuits, Fathers of the Oratory, Barnabites, Thea- 
tins of the Miſhon, &c. See each under the proper ar- 
ticle. 

FATHERS of the Chriſtian doctrine is a denomination belong- 
ing to two religious orders : one inſtituted in France by 
Cæſar de Bus, and confirmed in 1597, by Clement VIII. 

and another' in Italy founded by Cuſani, a Milaneſe 
knight, and eſtabliſhed by the authority of Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII. 5 ; | 

FATHERS of Somaſquo, or regular clerks of St. Maieul, is 

the appellation of a religious order deduced from the 

name of the place where their founder reſided. It was 


of the young and ignorant, and the relief of orphans. 
FATHERS is alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age or 
quality, or the ſervices they have done the public. 
Thus, at Rome the ſenators were called confcript fathers, 
patres conſeripti, &C. N | 


fiſh, called by ſome authors, though improperly, scor- 
PENA, and ſcorpius marinus. It is properly of the coT- 
Tus kind, and is named by Artedi the ſmooth cottus 


with the upper jaw a little longer than the under. It 


and armed with ſpines, which it can oppoſe to any ene- 
my that attacks it, by ſwelling out its cheeks and gill- 


to the eyes are furniſhed with ſhort ſharp ſpines, and the 
covers of the gills are terminated by very long ones, 


the jaws are covered with rows of very ſmall teeth; and 
the roof of the mouth is furniſhed with a triangular ſpat 
of minute teeth. The back is more elevated than that of 
others of this genus; the belly prominent; the ſide- line 
rough; the reſt of the body very ſmooth, and growing 


the Newfoundland ſeas, where it is called /co/ping ; and 
it is common on the coaſt of Greenland in deep water, 


ſoup made of it is ſaid to be both agrecable and whole- 
ſome. See Tab. of Fiſh, fig. 4. | 


homet by Fathima, or Fathema his daughter, 

The dynaſty of Fathimites; i. e. of princes deſcending 
in a direct line from Ali and Fathima his wife, Maho- 
met's daughter, commenced in Africa in the year of the 
Hegira 296, of Jeſus Chriſt 908. | | 

The Fathimites afterwards conquered Egypt, and eſtab- 
liſhed themſelves therein in quality of caliphs. | 


the Hegira 567, 268 years after their firſt eſtablithmenc 

in Africa, and 208 years after the conqueſt of Egypt. 
FATHOM, a long meaſure containing fix feet, taken from 

the utmoſt extent of both arms when ſtretched into a 


right line, 
| 58 | The 


poſed father. Joſeph was putative father of our Saviour. 


The fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice; Chryſoſ- 


'The f en of fathers is uſually confined to the theo- 


firſt formed into a diſtinct ſociety by Jerome Amiliani, 
a noble Venetian, and confirmed by Paul III. and Pius 
IV. in 1540 and 1563. Their office was the inſtruction 


FATHER=-/a/her, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name given to a 


without ſcales, with ſeveral ſpines upon the head, and 
more reſembles the ſmall fiſh we call the u- head or 
miller's thumb, than the $CORPANA. The head is large 


covers to a large fize. The noſe and ſpace contiguous 


which are ſtrong and ſharp-pointed. The mouth is large; 
ſlender towards the tail. This kind is very frequent in 


near the ſhore. It is a principal food of the natives, and 


FATHIMITES, or FATHEMITESs, the deſcendants of Ma- 


The Fathimites of Egypt ended with Abed, in the year of 


FAV 


The fathom is uſed at ſea in eſtimating the length of 
cables and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſound- 
ings of the ſea; as alſo in mines, quarries, wells, and 
works of fortification. 


There are three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the | 


different ranks of veſſels : the firſt, which is that of men 
of war, contains ſix feet; the middling, or that of mer- 
chant-thips, five feet and a half; and the ſmall fathom, 
uſed in fluyets, fly-boats, and other fiſhing-veſlels, only 
five feet. | 


FaTHom is alſo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly Italy, 


for the common yard or ell whereby things are ordinarily 
meaſured in commerce. 5 
In this ſenſe it is more commonly called brace, or braccio, 
q. d. arm. In Muſcovy the fathom contains ſeven Engliſh 
feet, and about one-tenth of an inch. 


FATNESS, in Medicine, CORPULENCY, or the ſtate of a 


perſon too much loaded with fleſh and fat. See an ac- 
count of a remarkable caſe of fatneſs in the Med. Obſ. 
&c. vol. iii. p. 69, &c. 8 


FATTENING , Colours, among Painters, denotes a co- 


agulation of the oil, which frequently happens on its be- 
ing mixed with ſeveral kinds of pigments ; whence, after 


being kept for ſome time, it is rendered of ſo viſcid or 


dil will run off in ſmall ſtreams or drops, while the other | 
will remain with the colour, without ſhewing the leaſt 


glutinous a conſiſtence as to be wholly incapable of be- 
ing worked with either bruſh or pencil. This alſo hap- 
pens ſometimes after the colours have been ſpread or 
laid on the proper ground; in which caſe one part of the 


tendency to dry. Oils likewiſe will Fatten by long keep- 
ing, or by being expoſed for a conſiderable time to the 
ſun and air. | | 


 FATTENING of horſes. See HorsEs. | 
FATUARII, in Ant:quity, were perſons who appearing in- 


ſpired, foretold things to come. | 
The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, 


who was ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowlege 
of futurity, as Faunus himſelf did the men. Fatua had 


her name from far:, q. d. vaticinari, to prophecy. 


FATUUS Ignis. See IGNIS faturs. TROY 
FAUCON, or FaLcon, a name formerly given to a ſmall 
piece of cannon, whoſe diameter was 24 inches; weight, 


750 pounds; length, 7 feet; load, 24 pound; ſhot, 24 
inches diameter; and 24 pound weight. See CANNON 
and GUN. 1253 5 | 


| FAUCONET, or Far.coner, a very ſmall piece of ord- 


nance, whoſe diameter at the bore was 24 inches; 


weight, 400 pounds; length, 6 feet; load, 14 pound; 


ſhot, ſomething more than two inches diameter; and 
1: pound weight. See ORDNANCE and GUN. 


FAVIFORMA, in Surgery, a term uſed to expreſs certain 


_ ulcers, which, when preſſed upon with the finger, emit 


a fanies through ſeveral ſmall holes in the manner in 


which honey, on preſſing the comb, iſſues out of the 


cells. 


F 


AVILLE Salis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


Vitruvius and ſome of the more ancient writers to the 


natrum or nitre of the ancients. Our chemical writers, 


| who have been uſed to delight much in hard names, have 


applied the ſame phraſe to expreſs our nitre; but this is & 


very different ſalt from the other. 


FAVISSA, among Antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, un- 
der-ground, wherein is kept ſomething of great value. 


The word ſeems formed of Voviſſa, a diminutive of fovea, 
8 VVV 


The yaviſſa, according to A. Gellius and Varro, was 


much the ſame with what the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans called 3ysaup&, theſaurus, and what in ſome of 


the modern churches is called archives and treaſury. | 
In the Capitol there were divers /avi//e. They were ſub- 


terraneous places, walled and vaulted, having no en- 


trance or light but by a hole at the top, which was uſu- | 


ally ſtopped up with a huge ſtone. 5 
They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old worn ſta- 


tues and other ancient moveables formerly uſed in the 
temple; ſo religiouſly did that people reſpect and pre- 
ſerve whatever was conſecrated. Catullus would have 
lowered the floor of the Capitol, but that the Favi//e pre- 
vented him. _ CLAP g 

Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the 


avi. According to that author they were wells or 


pits of water near the temples, and for the uſe thereof, | 


the ſame with what the Greeks called eugaa®', navel, 


as being round, &c. Gellius likewiſe gives them the 
name of ciſterns, as well as Feſtus ; but it is apparently 


for no other reaſon than that they bore a reſemblance to 
them in figure. | | 


In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled, it 
being certain that the treaſuries of ſome of the ancient 
Greek temples were the ciſterns or reſervoirs of water 


wherein people uſed to waſh themſelves before they en- 


tered the temple. 


it: for this reaſon engineers will have none befo 


FAU 


FAUNALIA, in Antiquity, ſeaſts celebrate; 

mans in honour of the god Faunus. rated by the be, 
The deity Faunus, to whom the ſolemnit was d 
and from whom it was denominated. * *IOted, 
among the Romans with the Pan of the Greeks lane 
The Faunalia were held on the day of the RR 
cember; i. e. on the fifth day of that month Tue De, 
cipal ſacrifice was a roe-buck; or rather, acemi, 
Horace, a kid attended with libations of w; 0 
ing of incenſe, Tine, and buy, 
It was properly a country ſeſtival, bein 1 
the fields and villages with peculiar joy ne or ay in 


Horace gives us a very gay deſcription t > 
cighteenth ode of his third book : N " hereof in the 


Tener pleno cadit hedus ann : 
| Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 

Vina cratere vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Struvius in his Roman calendar marks the feaſt of aun: 

on the day of the ides of February, which is the * 
day of that month; and the Faunalia he places on | 
fifth of the ides of December, or the ninth. of ta 
month; and in chap. ix. he ſhews, that there re 
were two Faunalia, the one in February, mentioned 
Ovid, Faſt. lib. vi. ver. 246. the other on the ninth of 
December, mentioned by Horace, in the place juſt cited 

FAUNS, Faux, among the anciznts, were à ſpecies of 
demi-gods inhabiting the foreſts; called alſo Sylvans 
HSylvant, and little differing from the Sar yks. Theyde. 
lighted more particularly in vineyards, and they generall 
appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the repreſentations 
Bacchanal feaſts and proceſſions. They were repreſent- 
ed as half men, half goats, having the horns, ears, feet 
and tail of a goat, a very flat noſe, and the reſt hy. 
man. | | 


The Roman. Faunus, we have obſerved, was the ſame with / 


the Greek Pan. Now, in the poets we find frequent men- 
tion made of Fauns and Panes in the plural number; in 
all probability, therefore, the Fauns were the ſame with 
the n, 5 
Though the Fauns were held for demi-gods, yet they 
were ſuppoſed to die after a long life. Arnobius ſhews 
that their father or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 
an.. | 

FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind which blew 
directly from the welt. | 

FAVORTITO, in the /talian Muſic, is an epithet given to 
ſuch parts of any compoſition as ate performed to the 

_ greateſt advantage. Thus, ch5ro favorito is a chorus in 


| which are employed the belt voices and inſtruments to 


ſing the recitativos, play the ritornellos, &c. This is 
otherwiſe called the /:ttle chorus, or choro recitante. 
FAVOUR, in Commerce. Sce Daxs of grace. 
FAUSSE-BRAYE, in Fortification, an elevation of earth, 
about three feet above the level ground; round the foot 
of the rampart on the outſide, defended by a parapet 
about four or five fathoms diſtant from the upper para- 
pet, which parts it from the berme, and the edpe of the 
ditch; its uſe is for the defence of the ditc «10 
fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
chemin des rondes, and baſſe eincente. De 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall 
becauſe of the rubbiſh which the cannon beats down w 
re 
faces of the baſtions where the breach 1s common; 
made, becauſe the ruins falling, the /azſſe Cray Makes 
the aſcent to the breach the caſier; beſides, that whici 
flies from the face often kills the ſoldiers placed to ce. 
fend it. VV 4 
For theſe reaſons it is generally diſuſed by 80 
gineers, more eſpecially ſince the invention of ricoc 74 
firing, which renders it extremely eaſy to enſila Sax 
low works of the fau/e-braye from one end to cnn 
FAaussE chenille, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed b 62 
Reaumur and other of the French writers to Lo Ht 
large claſs of worms produced from the eggs of e 
ſpecies of four-winged flies. Theſe worps wy bp G 
the appearance of caterpillars in their 8 hy 
that they have deceived many writers on inte 2 Jane 
opinion that they really were ſo. Their bodies ” 0 
in the manner of the caterpillar, and they are on 
of ſeveral rings or joints: the {kin is of the 1 ie 
ſiſtence with that of the caterpillar's; and in 3 nf 
cies the creature is variegated with beautiful co 8 n 
poſed in the ſame manner as thote of the 108 bare! 
pillars uſually are. Both theſe kinds of - ge 
great number of legs, and thoſe of two kinds 1 the o. 
branaceous, and others ſcaly. Both the vor boy 1 
terpillar hare each fix of the ſcaly legs 3 1 are abi 
branaceous ones are different in Humber, — Cy 
ſuſhcient to conititute a difterence betworn which, 
caterpillars have never more than ten of thele, nid 
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F A U 


with the ſcaly 


of 8 legs aches of the latter kind of legs, which, 


＋ be 6x ſcaly ones, make the whole number 
: | | 


eighteen 5 
eighteen © 


s legs 0 : 
braaceon illarss in that they are not furniſhed with 
enu! 


ir ends, which thoſe of the latter have. 

- 2 alone give a ſufficient baſis of diſtinc- 
-e the caterpillar and the aue chenille, or 
0 lar worm; but there is yet a more obvious diſ- 
oo : between them in the ſhape of their heads; and 
pers they may always be known from each other at 
1 bebt The heads of the various ſpecies of cater- 
ef 8 ſeveral very different ſhapes; ſome are 
. others long; ſome more, ſome leſs flatted; and 

- terminate in a ſharp point, while others are diſtin- 
_—_— by a ſort of flit or diviſion in the back-part. 
fes differences are found in the ſeveral kinds of the 
enuine caterpillars 3 but the heads of all the Fauſſe che- 

„les are of one ſhape, and that very different from all 
theſe; they are round and very convex, ſo that they ap- 
ear a part of a ſmall ſphere. The mouth of theſe, and 

of the genuine caterpillars are wholly alike, and the ſtig- 
mata are placed in the ſame manner. The eyes, how- 
f the two kinds ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them, the 


ever, o 


auſſe chenille having only two, and thoſe very large and | 


-ominerit, and placed on each fide of the head; where- 


as the caterpillar has five eyes on each fide of its head, 


and thofe placed in a circular direction, and too ſmall to 


de ſeen without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. 


Theſe creatures differ from the common caterpillars in 


their manner of remaining on the leaves of a plant: the 
caterpillar is always extended at its full length, whether 
it is eating or not; but the Aauſſe chenille, though it ex- 
tends its body to th full length while eating, always rolls 
it up into a ſpiral when at reſt, making ſeveral circular 
turns with it, of which the head 1s at the end of the 
outermoſt, and the tail in the very center of the inner 
one, They give themſelves various odd contortions 
when they are ſeizing on their food ; and it is a very 
whimſical Gght to obſerve twenty or thirty of them in 
thoſe-kinds which live in ſociety attacking the different 
portions of the ſame leaf all at once, and each giving its 
body ſome odd turn at the ſame time. This is a common 
ſight on the leaves of the oſier, a whitiſh-green kind be- 
ing very frequent in large companies on that tree, and 
often ſeen thus feeding in coveys. It is remarkable, 
that as the caterpillar feeds indifferently on every part of 
the leaf, this animal uſually attacks only the edges. 


The creature, when it finds the time of'its change into the | 
nymph ſtate approaching, gives itſelf the trouble of form- | 


ing acaſe in which it may paſs into that ſtate, and re- 


main in it during the deſtined time without being ſub- 


ject to external injuries: it ſpins a web of filk for this 


purpoſe of the ſhape of a little egg. This on the outſide 
ſnews nothing remarkable; but when cut open, it is | 
bound to be compoſed of two different ſubſtances, at 
leaſt of two ſubſtances of very different workmanthip, | 


though the materials are the ſame in both. The outer 


caſe is reticulated, and formed of very ſtrong threads | 


voven into a looſe open net- work; but the inner one is 
formed of extremely fine threads, and thoſe wove into a 


doſer ſtuff than all that the loom can come up to. The 


outer ſtrong and coarſe web was plainly intended for no 


other purpoſe but for the better defending and preſerving 
tem from injuries; and theſe two diſtinct caſes do not | 


any where adhere to one another but barely touch; ſo that 
eu pulling aſunder the outer one between the ſingers the 


imer one comes out whole. The {trength of this ex- 


terior ſhell is extremely neceſſary, as alſo the cloſe tex- 


wa Of the inner one for defending the incloſed ani- | 
mal in the nymph ſtate from ſeveral devouring inſects. | 


_ nx in particular are very fond of theſe nymphs, and 
b by on out the caſes wherever they are to be found ; 
1 iney can eat their way through them, are ſure to 
Kea meal of the incloſed creature. | 
4 flies produced of theſe inſects are of that kind which 
| do trunks, but have a ſtrong tooth on each fide of 
lead | 
a e are able to cut any thing to pieces that the 
uſe of 4 2 occaſion to make its way through. The firſt 
wht by © 15 the eating a hole through the double web, 
eh the creature finds itſelf incloſed at its birth. 


l the flies of this 1; 
th | 
to mother, Re 0 kind have a general reſemblance one 


mil 
0 e ey are very different in colour and other 


racters. They are nev handſ. d 

are hey are never very handſome, an 
** 5 it were ſtupid, having very little motion, and 
fingers, Tie“ at any time to be caught between the 
delt wings always are crofſed over the body, 


— 


» Which meeting one with the other in the middle 


y be known to belong to the ſame fa- 


FEA. 


and form a fort of raiſed covering over it; they are not 
| ſmooth and even as thoſe of moſt other flies, but have 
prominencies and cavities, and ſeem as if they had been 
but ill expanded at the time of the creature's hatching 

from the nymph ſtate. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. ix. p. 133. 
All the females of theſe flies are oviparous, no one ſpe- 
cies producing living worms; and as theſe eggs muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be lodged in cavities or niches made in the ſtalks 
or leaves of living plants, nature has provided this crea- 
ture with two inſtruments which are deſtined for this ſole 
purpoſe, and which are real ſaws made in the niceſt 
manner, with extremely ſmall teeth. The creature has 
the power of uſing both theſe at once, and conſequent! 
can make an aperture with great eaſe that ſhall be fat. 
ficient to lodge its eggs in. Notwithſtanding that there 
are many difterent ſpecies of flies which have this ſort of 

inſtrument, and ſeveral of them are extremely frequent 

on one of the moſt common of all our garden ſhrubs, the 
roſe-tree; yet no author had obſerved this elegant and 
wonderful inſtrument till the time of Valliſnieri, who 
has deſcribed and figured at length the weapons of a roſe- 
tree fly, produced from a falſe caterpillar of that ſhrub, 

"= two rows of teeth, one on each fide in the manner 

of the ſaw of the /erra piſcis, or /aw-fi/h. See Rose-fly. 

FAUX-BOURDON, bv ah at way a name pri by | 
Reamur and other French naturalilts to the bees uſually 
called by us drones, and by the common people of that 
nation bourdons, confounding them with the common 

humble- bee under that name. See DRONE. 

FAUX PUCERON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Reamur and others to a genus of inſects much reſembling 
the pucerons in many things, but differing in ſome ma- 
terial circumſtances. The two principal kinds of theſe 
are found on the back of the leaves of the fig- trees, and 
in little hollow balls at the ſummits of the branches of 

box, formed of the upper leaves vitiated by the bitings of 
theſe creatures. See FI c- inſect and GRUB of the box. 

To FAY, in Ship-building, is to ſet any two pieces of wood 

ſo as to join cloſe together: the plank is ſaid 79 fay to the 
timbers when it bears or lies cloſe to all the timbers. _ 

FAWN, among Hunters, is a buck or doe of the firſt year, 

or the young one of the buck's breed in its firſt year. 

FEAL was anciently uſed for faithful; hence the tenants 


and /eal; that is, faithful and loyal. 
FEALTY, an oath taken at the admittance of every tenant 
do be true to his lord, while he holds his land. | | 
Fealty is uſually mentioned as ſynonymous with homage z 
but it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath 
when the tenant comes to his land, and is done but once, 
being an obligation which is permanent, and binds for 
ever, which fealty doee not. | 25 
They differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity; for the 
oath of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling, but that 
of fealty is taken ſtanding, and includes fix things, 
which are compriſed in the words incolume, tutum, utile, 
Hongſtum, facile, poſſibile. . | 
{ncolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord; 7utum, 
that he do him no ſecret injury in any thing which is for 
his defence, as in his houſe or caſtle ; Hongſtum, that he 


make it eaſy and not difficult for the lord to do any good 


priſed in Leg. Hen. I. cap. 5. ee 
He that holds land by this only oath of zzalty, holds in the 
freeſt manner; for all, even thoſe that have fee, hold fer 
fidem & fiduciam ; that is, by fealty at the leaſt. _ 
This fealty is alſo uſed in other nations, as in Lombardy 
and Burgundy. | | | 


the love of the lord towards his followers, fo did it bind 
the tenant to fidelity, as appears by the whole courſe of 
the feuds, and the breach thereof is loſs of the fee. _ 

ſhews a double fealty; the one general, to be performed 
by every ſubject to his prince, anſwering to our oath of 
ALLEGIANCE; and the other /þecia/, required only of 
ſuch, as in reſpect of their fee are tied by this oath to- 
wards their lords. We read of both alſo in the Grand 
Cuſtomary of Normandy, e. | - 
Fealty ſpecial was with us performed either by freemen 
or villains. By 17 Ed. II. ſtat. 2. the form of this oath 


« I A. B. will be to you my lord C. true and faithful, 
and bear to you fealty and faith for the lands and te- 
© nements which I hold of you; and I will truly do and 
&« perform the cuſtoms and ſervices that I ought to do to 
* you. So help me God.” The oath is adminiſtered by 
the lord or his ſteward ; and though it is neglected in 
ſome manors, yet in copy-hold manors, where coutts are 
kept, and copy-hold eſtate granted, it is generally _ 
| | ver 


by knights ſervice uſed to ſwear to their lords to be feal 


do him no injury in his reputation; tile, that he do not 
damage him in his poſſeſſions ; facile and psſ/tbile, that he 


which otherwiſe he might do: all which is like wiſe com- 


Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew from 


Hottoman, in his Commentaries de Verbis Feudalibus, 


is appointed, and as now obſerved it is as follows: 


— 
— | 
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Every lord, of whom tenements are holden at this day, 
may, and ought to call upon his tenants to take this oath 
in his court- baron, becauſe if it be long neglected he may 
loſe his ſeignory, and the profits ariſing from eſcheats 
and other contingencies. 


Fealty is incident to all ſorts of tenures, except from 
frank-almoign and tenancy at will. 


FEAR, in Ethics, is the apprehenſion of ſome evil likely | 


to befal us, attended with a defire of avoiding it. This 
paſſion has been found to leſſen pERsPIRATION and 
urine: | 

FEAST, or FesTivAL, a church ſolemnity, or rejoicing 
in honour of God or a ſaint. 

The word is formed of the Latin, cum, which ſome 
derive a feriari, to keep holiday; others from the Greek, 
ect2w, 1 feaſt or entertain, of «51a, hearth, fire. | 


Feafts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part 


of the religion of almoſt all nations and ſects; witneſs 
thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and 
Mahometans. Feaſts among us are either 7mmoveable or 
moveable. | 


FeasTs, immoveable, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on the | 
ſame day of the year; the principal of theſe are Chriſt- 
 mas=day, or the Nativity; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, | 


. Candlemas, or the Purification ; Lady-day, or the An- 
nunciation, called alſo the Incarnation and Conception; 
All Saints, and All Souls; beſides the days of the ſeve- 


ral apoſtles, St. Thomas, St. Paul, &c. which with us | 


are feaſts, though not feri@. See each feaſt under its 
proper article. | | | 
FEasTs, moveable, are thoſe which are not confined to the 
| ſame day of the year. Of theſe the principal is Eaſter, 
which gives law to all the reſt, all of them following, 
and keeping their proper diſtances from it ; fuch are 
Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Sexage- 
ſima, Aſcenſion-day, Pentecoſt, and Trinity-Sunday. 
See EASTER, SEXAGESIMA, PENTECOST, TRINITY, 
Kc. | 
The four fea/?s which our laws take ſpecial notice of are 


the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, or Lady- | 
day, the 25th of March; the Nativity of St. John the 


\ Baptiſt, held on the 24th of June; the Teaſt of St. 
Michael the Archangel, on the 29th of September; and 


that of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, on the 21ſt of De- 
cember : on which quarterly days rent on leaſes is uſu- 
ally reſerved to be paid, 5 and 6 Ed. VI. cap. 3. 3 Jac. 


I. cap. 1. 12 Car. II. cap. 30. 


Beſide theſe oa which are general, and enjoined by the 


church, there are others local and occa/ional, enjoined by 
the magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people; 
ſuch are the days of thankſgiving for delivery from wars, 


plagues, &c. Such alſo are the vigils or wakes in com- 
memoration of the dedications of particular churches. 


See VIII, &c. 


The prodigious inereaſe of fea/?-days in the Chriſtian | . 


church commenced towards the cloſe of the fourth cen- 


the commemoration of whom they were eſtabliſhed. 


| Theſe, inſtead of being ſet apart for pious exerciſes, were | 
_ abuſed in indolence, voluptuouſneſs, and criminal prac- | 
| tices. Many of them were inſtituted on a pagan model, | 


and perverted to ſimilar purpoſes. _ 
The firſt feaſts among the Greeks were celebrated in ſo- 
lemn aſſemblies of the whole nation, on occaſion of their 


games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Iſthmian, and 


Niemæan; in rev of time they had many others, the 
principal of whi 
work. See Potter's Arch. vol. i. cap 19, 20. 


The Romans alſo had abundance of ſtated feaſts in ho- 
nour of their deities and heroes: ſuch were the Saturna- 

lia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Con- 
ſualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Palilia, Divalia, &c. | 


See SA TURNALIA, &c. 


They had alſo feafts inſtituted occaſionally z as Carmen- | 


talia, Cn Terminalia, Flocalia, Compitalia, Le- 
muria, Vernalia, beſide other moveable and occaſional 


ones; as to give thanks to the gods for benefits received; 


to implore their aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, &c. 


as the Paganalia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Am- 


burbalia, Suovetaurilia, and divers others, particularly 
denominated ſeriæ; as Sementinæ, Latinæ, &c. See 
each of theſe feaſts and feriæ in its proper place. 


The feaſts were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days | 


of banqueting and feaſting; days of games, and days of 
reſt, or ferie, 
There being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſh- 
ed in thoſe days; one end of feaſts was to keep up the re- 
membrance of paſt occurrences. | 


The principal feaſis of the Jews were the feats of trum- 


. pets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedi- 


.cation, of the paflover, of pentecoſt, and that of purifi- | 


| 


cation. 


ich are enumerated in the courſe of this 


— _ * 


2 


— 


* 
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The modern Jews have other fe, "oY 
lendar of modern rnflicarions Th nes in their 
3 * eee feaſt or ſabbath os. 
riday, have two ſolemn eas, the fi ® kept on 
ed the Feaft of Victims, and . wh 18 cal 
of the laſt month of their-year © tenth cy 


: 3 and th 
BAIR AM. The Chineſe have tine folemn Fe oh 
am the 


year, in memory of Confucius, beſid 
note on other days of the year. Oey lk 


FEAST of the dead, is a folemn religious ce 


. r f 
among the ſavages of America, ſome of 1 ONy in il 


tiſy their reſpect for the deceaſed every cio. thug tei 
others, as the Hurons and Iroquois, Ape and 
. 


FEAST is alſo uſed for a banquet, or 
without any immediate tlew 3s Ao mei, 
'The uſe of the word, in this ſenſe, 
art of the ceremony of many of th ; | 
boch thoſe of the Read x, the ape of 
tians was good eating; though Mr. Huet Reg il 
rive the word from feſtinare, which, in an ancien 1 & 
verſion of Origen's Comment on Matthew, f Fog 
feaſt : Ut veniens illus Jef feſtinet cum diſeipu 72 t 
In all antiquity, both facred and prophane, fa 5 
were little more than religious fea/7s. oy 
It has been often obſerved by authors, that there; 
nation in the world comes near the Engliſh in ben Hy 
nificence of their fea/?s, "Thoſe made at or cosi 
inſtallments, conſecrations, &c. tranſcend the belief 
all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether thoſero 
in uſe are comparable to thoſe of our forefathers, ; 
The Perſians never diſcourſe and deliberate of theit nt 
important affairs but in the middle of their fro/ts, 
FEATHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers then 
and by which they are enabled to fly. ; 
Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, Parti 
cularly thoſe of the oſtrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe 
& c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds 
writing-pens, &c. | 
Geeſe are plucked in fome parts of Great Britain fie 
times in the year; the firſt plucking is at Lady-day for 
feathers and quills; and the fame is renewed for jeithy; 
only four times more between that and Michaelmas, Sec 
FEN and Goose, In cold ſeaſons many geeſe die by thi 
barbarous cuſtom. Thoſe Zeathers that are brought from 
Somerſetſhire are eſteemed the beft, and thoſe from Ireland 
the worſt. Eider down is imported into this country from 
Denmark, and is furniſhed by thoſe pv cs that are in- 
habitants of Hudſon's Bay, Greenland, Iceland, and Nor. 
be” # Hudſon Bay alfo affords a very fine feather, ſup- 
poſed to be of the goofe-kind. The down of the ſwan i 
brought from Dantzick, whence we have allo a great 
quantity of cock and hen feathers. The beſt method of 
curing feathers is to lay them in a room in an expoſure 
to the ſun, and when dried to put them in bags, and 
beat them well with poles to diſcharge the duſt. 


ariſes hence; the 4 


| Feathers ſeem to be only productions and expanſions of 
tury, and was occaſioned by the diſcovery that was then | 
made of the remains of martyrs and other holy men, for 


the laſt extreme fibrillz of the cutis; and hence, upon 
ſtripping off the cutis, the feathers are likewiſe always 
taken away; juſt as the leaves and fruit follow, upon 
peeling the bark off a tree: add, that feathers as well # 
hairs ariſe out of pores in the cutis; which pores ate no- 
mere apertures or foramina, but a kind of vaginu® 
wove of the fibres of the ſkin, which terminate in the c. 
cula or anaſtomaſes of the internal fibres of the fate. 
Feathers, Dr. Derham obſerves, are a very commodious 
dreſs for the inhabitants of the air, being not only 
guard againſt wet and cold, and a means for bac 
and brooding their young, but moſt commodious 4 
flight; to which purpoſe they are nicely placed ore ts 
body 60 give an eaſy paſſage, and every-where wy s 
fited from the head towards the tail in cloſe um "y 
order; ſo that being pruned and dreſſed by an uy 
matter ſecreted in a proper gland, and depoſte . l 
oil- bag placed therein for that purpoſe, they a rae 
eaſy a pafſage through the air as a boat new cleanc 


dreſſed has through the waters. Without all this nice 


they would have been apt to be ruffled and diſcoupe ws 

and would have gathered air, and proved an obltru 

to the paſſage of the body. | 45 
_ Moſt * = feathers wad backwards, and are 2 = 

each other in an exact method, armed with 2 er N 

ſoft down next the body, and more ſtrongly nale 

well as more curiouſly cloſed next the air an 1 25 a 

to which purpoſe the apparatus nature has = gr 2 
inſtinct ſhe has given them to prune or dre tus 
thers, are admirable. 3 

The mechaniſm of the yeathen is won oof 
rib is exceedin * hollow below; —_ 
and lightneſs ſake and above, not N Kong an 
and filled with a parenchyma or pich bot 

light. | | 

But the vanes or webs in the flag-Part 
| nicely gaged, broad on one ſide, and nat 


derlul; ela 


of the wing are 
rower on 
0 gthe!, 
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| e edges : 
m te dete of the interior or wider upwards z by 
ds, 


neh means they catch hold and lie cloſe to each other 
ic 


mi 8 its 


iat towards the 
= 0 towards the body; ſo that the wing, whe- 
ter! 


r ſhut, is as neatly floped and formed as 
thet An trimmed with a pair o ſcilfars. 
- "D ham has ſeveral new obſervations on the me- 
- im of the vanes or webs of the feathers as they pre- 
en ee to the microſcope, by which the won- 
yori care and accuracy of the Creator in ſo ſmall a 
wn are excellently illuſtrated, _ 
The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (be- 
ſe, if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable), 
- * many laminæ, admirably contrived to hook and 
dk together. On the under-fide they are thin and 
favoth but on their upper outer edge, (repreſented 
Jab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 3.) they are parted into two hairy 
edges, each fide having a different ſort of hairs, lami- 
N broader at the bottom, and ſlenderer and beard- 
ed towards the top. Thoſe bearded hairs on one ſide of the 
{mine have ſtrait beards, as repreſented in fig. 4. thoſe 
on the other have hooked beards on one fide of the ſlender 


— irtof the briſtle and ſtrait ones on the other, as in fg. 
eo 4 Both kinds are repreſented as they grow on the upper 
now edge of the lamina in fig. 3. in the vane; the hooked 


beards of one lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards of 


hold on each other, and by a pretty mechaniſm brace the 

| -lminz cloſe to one another. 5 | | 
FraTHER-bed. | : 
FraTHERS, by pul. See BED. 

FraTHERS, ſcalded. EO 

FraTHER-edged boards and planks, are thoſe which are 
thicker on one fide than on the other. 

FraTHER, in the Manege, a fort of natural frizling of the 


ay for hair found in many parts of a horſe's body, but more | 
ather; commonly between the eyes. In ſome caſes it reſembles 
Ne an ear of barley, and in others an oilet-hole. Many are 
7 this of opinion, that when the feather is lowerthan the eyes it 
tfrom is a ſign of a weak eye- ſight; but this remark is not cer- | 
reland tain, | | 


FEATHER, ee in Botany. See AM AR AN TH. 


are 10s FrATHER, Roman, called in French epée Romarne, is a fea- 
d Nor- ther upon a horſe's neck, being a row of hair turned back 
„ lup- nnd raiſed, which forms a mark like a ſword-blade juſt 
[wat 1 by the mane, Os 5 f | 
a great FATHER, mid, in the Engli/h Salt-works. See MiD. 
od of FEATHER, ſea. See GokGonia. | 
poſure ILAZING, at Sea, is the ravelling out of the cable or any 


great rope at the ends. 


ons of 
, upon 
always 
„ Upon 
well 3 
are not 


cure of PE VERS. | | 
Ide word is a compound of febris and fugo, I drive away. 
The quinguina, or Jeſuit's bark, is the greateſt and ſureſt 
of all the claſs of febrifuges. 1 


on account of its virtues. 


ginulz, The Chineſe ginſeng is alſo particularly famed as a febri- | 
the of fuge. For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſub- 
ather tance, Dr. Fuller preſcribes a febrifuge elyſter, made of | 
nodious adecoQtion thereof. The inner bark of the aſh-tree, with 
only 3 a little falt of wormwood, taken like the Peruvian bark, 
_ 1s aid to equal, or even exceed it, as a febrifuge, | 
5 ,” 8 like is afſerted of the bark of the elm, near the 
OY I 1 
1 The flowers of ſal armoniac are held an excellent febri- 
um ph ge, eſpecially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has 
12 b 1 extolled as a febrifuge. Dr. Handcock gives 
* F hs © emphatical denomination of febrifugum mag- 
pi A. Reneaume, in the Hiſt. de PAcadem. R. Sciences, | 
I _ oy Jus propoſes a new febrifuge of his own diſcovery, 
4 0 A From a great number of experiments he has 
my, 1 galls alone will frequently cure an inter- 
done weile, 78 as well as the quinquina, over which this 
my hos _ as ſome advantage in other things, in that it 
made, 1 a0 — does not heat ſo much, is taken in a leſſer 
ventber; veral oth eldomet, and is cheaper. At his motion ſe- 
müde | . Phyſicians tried it with ſueceſs, particularly 
heir fi M. Bou ee it did not ſucceed fo well with 
antimon © Lemery, and Geoffroy. If the flowers of 
e ſhaft fublime p _ with fal ammoniacum and antimony 
ſtrengtd a liquid ala Er, are expoſed to the ait, they produce 
5 ſtrong; Ws ſtypt. N febrifuge oil. The Germans call the pul- 
ong i b given in 3. e febrifuge powder ; and the ſame name 
and tart, « ngland to a mixture of ocul. cancr. 3 fs. 
wing dr kr. ij to rg . 1). This is adminiſtered in doſes of 
3 0 . Vol. II. No er, ſalt is the ſal marin. regen. 


of the exterior vanes bending down- | 


made ſloping thoſe of the interior vanes ſloping to a 
a 
t 


the next lamina, by which means they lock and iy | 


FEBRIFUGE, in Medicine, a remedy efficacious for the | 


The little centaury is ſometimes alſo called febrif n, 


F E C 


The febrifuge ſpirit of Mr. Clutton is prepared by digeſt- 
ing together for a month equal parts of oil of ſulphur by 


three times the whole quantity of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and diſtilling them to dryneſs. This ſpirit mixed with 
water, ſo as to render it agreeably acid, is given with 
common drink in ardent and inflammatory ere and 


putrid kinds. 
FEBRIS, in Medicine. See Fever. 
FR BRISs, ephemera. See EPHEMERA, 
FEBR1S inte/tinalis. See Inteſtinal FR VRR. 
FERRUA, or FREBRUATA, in Mythology, an appellation 
given to Juno as the goddeſs of purification, and as 
3 over women in the pains of labour and child- 
irth. 8 f 
FeeRvA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans in the 
month of February, in behalf of the Manes of the deceaſed. 
Macrobius tells us that ſacrifices were here performed, 
and the laſt offices paid to the ſhades of the defunct. 
Saturn. lib. i. cap. 13. And from this feaſt it was that 
the month of February took its name. | 


Pliny ſays they were performed to render the infernal 
gods propitious to the deceaſed ; though ſome of the 
moderns have imagined that they were intended to ap- 
peaſe the deceaſed themſelves, and were offered imme- 
diately to them as a fort of deities. What confirms the 
former ſentiment is, that Pluto himſelf is ſurnamed 
Februus. They laſted twelve days. 
The word is of an ancient ſtanding in the Latin tongue: 
from the very foundation of the city we meet with 


3 februa for purifications, and februare, to purge or purify. 


Larro, De Ling. lib. v. derives it ſrom the Sabines; Voſ- 
ſius, and others, from ferweo, I am hot, becauſe purifi- 
cations were chiefly performed with fire and hot water. 


phur, or phavar, which, in the Syriac and Arabic, has 
the ſame ſignification with ferbuit, or eferburt, and might 


denotes a preparation given to women in child-bed to 
bring away the after-birth, and other impurities remain- 
ing after delivery, much as among the Romans, who 
gave the name Februato the goddeſs ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the delivery of women. Ovid. Faſt. 5 

FEBRUARY, Februarius, in the Roman Chronology, the 


feaſt held therein. | 


of the year, and preceded January, till the decemviri 
made an order that February ſhould be the ſecond month 
of the year, and come after January. See BiSSEXT1LE. 


FECES. See FæcES. „ | 
FECIALES, or FogciAL Es, an order of prieſts or officers, 


conſiſting of twenty perſons, among the ancient Romans, 
appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, &c. 
Feſtus derives the word from ferio, I ſtrike, as ferire fæ- 


of feciales he would have it wrote ferzales. hers de- 
rive it from fedus, which was anciently written fedus ; 


or from fides, faith; others from facio, fect, I make, &c. 


becauſe they made war and peace. Voſſius chooſes to 
_ derive it from fatu, of the verb fari, to ſpeak; in which 
ſenſe the feciales ſhould be the ſame with oratores ; which 


tores, De Vit. Popul. Roman. lib. ii. 
were ſent firſt to demand the thing pretended to be * 
ſatisfactory to the people and the ſenate, they were diſ- 


negociate between the ſenate, & c. and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, and Halicarnaſſeus, lib. 
ii. obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. 
The latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt 
families in Rome that their office, which was reputed 
a ſort of ſacerdotium, ot prieſthood, only ended with their 


thoſe of other prieſts; that they were even charged to 
ſee the republic did not declare war unjuſtly; that they 
were to receive the complaints and remonſtrances of na- 
tions who pretended to have been any way injured by 
the Romans; that if thoſe complaints were found juſt, 
they were to ſeize the criminals, and deliver them up to 
thoſe they had offended; that they were inveſted with 
the rights and privileges of ambaſſadors ; that they con- 
cluded treaties of peace and alliance, and took care they 


were executed; and laſtly, aboliſked them, if they were 
e : found 


the bell, reQified oil of vitriol and ſpirit of ſalt, with 


with any cordial or antiſeptic liquors in the nervous and 


The deſign of theſe ſacrifices is ſomewhat controverted : 


Some go higher, and even deduce the words from ,. 


probably likwiſe ſignify zo purify ; for phavar, in Arabic, 


ſecond month of their year, ſo called from FeBrua, a 


In the firſt ages of Rome, February was the laſt mont 


dus ſignifies to conclude a treaty; and erg”, inſtead - 
t 


ſentiment is alſo confirmed by the authority of Varro, 
who ſays they were called indifferently, feciales and ra- 


The fectales were a ſort of heralds or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 


ed, or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged tobe 
done. If an auſwer was not returned by them that was 


patched again to declare war, and the like in treating of 
peace, the feczales being the only perſons appointed to 


life; that their perſons were ſacred and inviolable, as 
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FEE 


found not to be equitable. Livy, lib. i. cap. 24. aſcribes 


their inſtitution to Ancus Martius, in the year of Rome 
114. See alſo Aul. Gell. lib. xvi. cap. 4. 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time moſt of theſe func- 
tions of the feciales were ſet aſide; as thoſe of the ancient 
heralds at arms are among us at preſent ; though Plu- 
tarch obſerves, that they had ſtill ſome authority in his 
time. | . 
The feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when | 
they went to declare war; their head was covered with 
a veil, over which the crown was applied; in this equi- 
page they proceeded to the frontiers of the new enemy's 
country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin into the 
ground within the ſame. In Livy, and other ancient 
authors, we have the formula uſed in ſuch declarations. 
VECULA, or Fx cu, in Pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 
ſtance or powder which ſubſides and gathers at the bot- 


ul 


| 


tom of the expreſſed juices of divers roots; as thoſe of 
briony, arum, iris, &c. | | 
The word frecula is a diminutive of FACES. 
This ſubſtance or ſediment they dry in the ſun, aſter 
having poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers re- 
- * *medies; &. RPE | 
FECULENT, or F&cuLENT, is applied to the blood and 
other humours, when they abound in fæces or dregs, or 
have not the proper and uſual degree of purity. 


FECUNDITY, or FoxcuN Dir x, fert/:ty, or that quality 


of a thing which denominates it fruitful. | 

The fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary, M. 
Dadart has an expreſs diſcourſe on this ſubject, in the 

Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences; wherein he ſhews, 

that, at a moderate computation, an elm, one year with an- 

other, yields 329,000 grains or ſeeds, each of which, if 


properly lodged, would grow up into a tree: now, an elm 


ordinarily lives 100 years, conſequently, in the courſe of 
its life it produces near 33,000,000 ſeeds, all which ariſe 
from one {ſingle ſeed. | | | 
He ſhews farther, that the ſame elm by frequently cut- 
ting off its head, &c. might be brought to produce 
15,840, ooo, ooo ſeeds, and conſequently that there are ſo 
many actually contained in it. „ | 
odd an ee See FisH. 
FEDOA, in 20 
other authors for the GoDwiT, more commonly calle 


AGOCEPHALUS. See VETOLA. | | 


FEE, Fzup, Feupum, FEopum, or Fir, an eſtate, | 
land, tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of a ſuperior | 


lord, on condition of fealty, homage, or other acknow- 
ledgment. ELD PE ge ae 
The word is derived by ſome authors from adus, as ariſ- 
ing from a treaty or alliance made with the lord; but the 
opinion of Selden ſeems the beſt authoriſed, who brings 
it from the Saxon, feoh, ſtipendium, the fee being a kind 

of prebend to live upon; and accordingly we find, that 
in ancient times it was uſed for the wages and appoint- 
ments of officers. It is obſerved by Pontopiddan, in his 
Hiſtory of Norway, that in the Northern languages og 
ſignifies property, and therefore feedoh, or feudum, will de- 


ology, a name uſed by Geſner and ſome ; 


note /{/pend:ary property. Rs 

The term fee is properly applied to lands and tenements, 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of an 
acknowlegment of ſuperiority in a higher lord. See 
„) Io Ge os! 
The writers on this ſubject divide all lands and tene- 


ments wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and | 


his heirs into ALLODIUM and FEUDUM. | 


Allodium is defined to be a man's own land, which he 


poſſeſſes merely in his own right, without acknowlege- 


ment of any ſervice or payment of any rent to another; 


and this is property in the higheſt degree. 


FTeudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, | 


and for which we do ſervice or pay rent, or both to the | 
chief lord. | | 


Originally a feu was only an eſtate for life; and thoſe to 
whom it was granted were called vaſ/al/i, who by ſuch | 


means were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience 
to the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in wars. 
The origin of Fees or feuds is one of the darkeſt and moſt 
intricate points in modern hiſtory. Some attribute the 
invention to the Lombards. Sir 'Thomas Craig inclines 
to this opinion, and ſays, that the Lombards, after they 
were ſubdued by Chaplomagne, not only retained their 
ancient cuſtoms, but at the return of that emperor into 
France tranſmitted them with him into the remoteſt 
parts of that kingdom. In reality, the conſtitution of 
| feuds had its original from the military policy of the 
Northern or Celtic nations, the Goths, ones Franks, 
Vandals, and Lombards, who ſpread themſelves over 
Europe at the declenſion of the Roman empire. This is 
rendered probable by the demand which the Cimbri and 
Teutones, nations of the ſame original, are recorded to 
have made on the Romans on their firſt irruption into | 


— — 


Z 


FE E 


Italy, about a century before the Ch 


demanded. of the Romans, U: * 5 Th Hc 
fibi terre daret, quaſi ſtipendium: As 0550 No 
manibus atque armis ſuis uteretur; i. e. the 4 bell, *. 
to be allowed them, which they were to bold bed ad a 
and other-perſonal ſervices. L. Florus lib 7 lee "x 
Having brought this conſtitution from their = eib. - 
tries, they continued it in their reſpeQive ir Fees 5 * 
moſt likely means to ſecure their new aquiſſiio. as the 1. 
for this purpoſe the victorious general allotted lu, ” 1 
tricts of land to the ſuperior officers of the ar- w or 5 
theſe again diſtributed ſmaller parcels to the inf, 22 ch 
hcers and more deſerving ſoldiers. However 42 1 1 
policy was only brought by degrees into that new Jatti 
we find eſtabliſhed in the empire under Conrade 0 0 by 2 
lic, and in France under Hugh Capet. Sir Th S ole 
Craig has diſtinguiſhed four ſtates of the feudal 155 5 nur 
infancy, comprehending the period between the 115 fealt 
; overflowing of the Northern nations and the wr . 
its childhood, the time in which 7%, which were N Sax 
fore annual, or at moſt for life, were extended to 15 
ſons of the vaſlal, and no farther, viz. from the i and 
650 to the year 800, when Charlemagne was abe eſtat 
emperor; its adoleſcence, from the times of Charlem Jodi: 
to thoſe of Conrade II. or the Salic, who began his 85 verte 
in the year 1024, and not only confirmed the inbei natu 
tance of fiefs to the ſons and grandſons of the vaſty; gran 
but permitted one brother to ſucceed another in his - or al 
ternal eſtate: but even aſter the alteration made by Os call 
rade, it was not uncommon in Germany to grant 5% right 
only for life; a charter of this kind occurs as late 2; 15 the! 
year 1376; and its maturity from this period forward, conſ 
when ferds were permitted to deſcend to collaterals ag for Mac 
as the ſeventh degree. Others find ſome appearance of vol. 
the duties of a vaſſal to his lord, in the ancient relations vol. 
between the patron and his client; and others look for All 
its riſe in the Roman Beneficia. the k 
The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the an. are 0 
cient legions on condition of their holding themelyes | hand 
ready at all times to take up arms in defence of the fron- boug 
tiers of the empire, which affords us a good image enough deſce 
of feuds, though in all probability their firſt origin ſhould on hi 
be traced higher; but in proceſs of time their nature was a ber 
changed, and duties were annexed to them which origi ſcend 
nally were not. | 95 
Du-Moulin makes no doubt, but that thefe diſtributions 8 
of land, called benefices, were the firſk matter of ; fo the p 
which reaſon he uſes the terms benefice and feud promil- Thor 
_ cuouſly, as if they were the ſame thing; and yet ther vx 
was a good deal of difference between them, as thre his 0 
was neither fealty nor homage, nor the other /zul rights in ul 
annexed to the ae eg, and that the benetice was not moſt 
hereditary, 5 6 | | 1 
Probably benefices began then to be called feuds, when 1 
they became hereditary z and when thoſe of whom the ny 
benefices were held began to demand faith or fealty from 51 
them. This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the /e; the word "Mt 
fee itſelf ſignifying, in the ancient Norman language fend 
a. * DEED | 8 
Thee is no fixing the preciſe æra when theſe changs 1 
eommenced; for fees, ſuch as they now are, were ot * 
eſtabliſned all at once; but in different countries they 1535 
took place at different times, and in different mane. de 
The great lords, aſter the deſtruction of the Roman eh. dran 
pire, having in ſeveral parts uſurped the property of ther perio 
beneſices, laid likewiſe hold of the juriſdiction, aud made Ne 
their vaſſals their ſubjects; ſo that each became 3 ſort e 5 
petty ſovereign in his own territory. | % 7s 
Mezeray obſerves, that the donation of /ces to the rob. per F: 
leffe of France commenced under the reign of Charles Fen 1 
Martel. 88 ee. himſelf to us 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the crown, Was p ; ſolut, 
ſo little eſtabliſhed that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe r. Dy 
tions, and was forced to ſuffer what he could no? re = the þ 
See Le Fevre, De VOrigine des Viefs, and Altaſctra i | later; 
gines Feudorum primoribus Galliz. See FEUD go ir cefſa1 
Ihe origin of fees in England, Camden Carr 100 or i. 
back as the time of Alexander Severus. That gs by w 
having built a wall in the North of England oP cles 
the incurſions of the Pits, he ſome time after 1 1 Won 
neglect the defence thereof, and gave, 95 Omer 1 from inſer 
Vita Alex. Scveri, aſſures us, the lands conquer hon their 
the enemy to thoſe of his captains and foldiers 10 Whoy 
. & milites 3 1. e · Caf 

that author calls /mitarios duces, & milites 5 | "tion ſucce 
and ſoldiers of the frontiers; but it was on this r that kk. 0 
that their heirs ſhould continue in the ne, — 1 with 
the lands ſhould never deſcend to private P 5 eh was, Taj 

to ſuch as did not bear arms. That princes would 

Hh 1 ded their on, © 
that people, who' in ſerving defen hers, Sud 
ſerve with a great deal more zeal than any © Our nao 


according to Camden, was the rite of ces 1 


Britan. p. 651. Hloweien 
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anted only at will, or for a certain number of years, | 
E it moſt for life or lives, and the grants of which were 


\(derably mitigated by the charter of Henry I. See 
Banz 47 Lord Lyttleton's Hiſt. of King Henry II. 
rol. i. p. 59, Kc. vol. iii. p. 97, &c. Blackſtone's Comm. 

Fol. it. chap. 4. | 


the king's own hand in right of his crown, excepted) 
are of the nature of feud or fee. For though many have 
bnd by deſcent from their anceſtors, and others have 
bought lands, yet land. cannot come to any, either by | 


Fer 
F 


Ih limitati 
Tay, 


FEE 


14] polity originally derived from the 

Hoger 6/9 we o 2 eſtabliſhed on the con- 
Northeri Europe, was not univerſally received in Eng- 
; ſome traces of it may be diſcerned in the 
gaxons, who were firmly ſettled in this 

\ early as the year 600, and incorporated with the 

1 conflitution till the reign of William the Nor- 
pow” 1 this was done not by the mere arbitrary will 

gs of the conqueror, but by the univerſal con- 

4 | the common council of the kingdom, on the ſame 
ſent e of ſelf-ſecurity which had before induced the 

1 ations of Europe to adopt it. The æra of formally 
wr the feudal tenures by law was probably the 
We od f the year 1086, when the king was attended 
11 bis nobility at Sarum, and all the principal land- 
Wo 5 ſubmitted their lands to the yoke of military te- 
165 became the king's vaſſals, and did homage and 
3 to his perſon. This ingraftment of the feudal te- 
ey and other cuſtoms of Normandy upon the ancient 
os laws of Edward the Conſeſſor produced a different 
once ſyſtem in this country, and changed both power 
1 roperty in many reſpects; for thoſe hereditary 
5 of the Saxon nobility and gentry which were al- 
Jodial, and not ſubject to any feudal ſervice, were con- 
verted into feuds and other lands which were of a feudal 
nature, and holden by military ſervice, having been 


called benefices, were made hereditary fiefs. The feudal 
rights claimed in conſequence of this eſtabliſhment by 
the king over his tenants, and by them over their's, were 


All our lands in England (the crown-land, which is in 


deſcent or purchaſe, but with the burden that was laid 


on him who had the novel fee, or who firſt received it as | 
2 benefice from his lord to him, and ſuch as ſhould de- 
ſcend from him, or to whom it ſhould be otherwiſe con- 
veyed and transferred; ſo that no man has directum domi- 


nun; i. e. the very property or demain in any land but 
the prince in right of his crown. Camd. Britan. p. 93. 


Though he who has 7ee has ius perpetuum and utile domi- 


num, yet he owes a duty for it; ſo that it is not ſtrictly 
his own. Indeed, as much as is imported by the terms 
in which we expreſs our higheſt right in lands, &c. the 
moſt a man can ſay, is, f am ſeiſed of this land in my 
“ demain or demeſne as of ee.“ | 


It ſhould be obſerved, that our Engliſh lawyers do very | 


rarely (of late years eſpecially) uſe the word fee in this its 
primary original ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to allodium or 
abſolute property, but 1 uſe it to expreſs the con- 


inuance or quantity of an eſtate; ſo that a fee in general | 


ſignifies an eſtate of inheritance, being the higheſt and 


Blackſtone's Comm. vol. ii. p. 106. 


In the ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 16. fee is alſo uſed for 


molt extenſive intereſt that a man can have in a feud. 


lands veſted in the crown; but it is from ignorance off 
the import of the word; for fee cannot be without fealty | 
rom to a ſuperior z but the king owns fealty to no ſu-} 


perior but God alone. 


Fe is divided in our laws into cabſolut called alſo 
ed fee-tail, See 


jeefmple, and fee-conditional, allo cal 
run.” | 
„Hank. See FRANK, 


Rr ours heirs for ever. Or it denotes an ab- 
© Nie es clear of any condition, limitation, 
vr ion a particular heirs, but deſcendible to 
We 8 7 Whether male or female, lineal or col- 

. It is a general rule, that the word heirs is ne- 


ce 1 8 es . 
ny in the grant or donation, in order to make a fer 


J will, nor 


| to fines and 1 Ju . 
cies of and recoveries conſidered as a ſpe- 


conve ds 71 
though yance, nor to creation of nobility by writ, 


" Itferte 1 creations by patent, the word heirs mult be 


d; nor to 


ö rants of lands t l 
ther ſucceſſors 8 s to ſole corporations and 


3 nor finally, to the caſe of the king, in 


Whom 4+ 4 . . . 
a fee-fimple will veſt, without the words heirs or 


ucceſſors in the grant, 


EE<ta;/ by * | 
wa, feudum taliatum, is that whereof we are ſeiſed 
ion to us and the heirs of our body. See 

lis 1 5 © > | 
Fee ta; of two kinds, general and ſpecial. 


. | e lands and tenements are. given 


V cela: 


aw feifed al l heirs of his body begotten. So that if 


EE-/mpley feudum ſimplex, is that whereof we are ſeiſed] 


erltance: but this rule does not extend to deviſes | 


ch land by ſuch gift marry one or more 


1 7 


= 


FEE 


wives,” and have no iſſue by them, and at length marry 
another, by whom he hath iflue, this iſſue ſhall inherit 
the land. ; 

Fee-tail ſpecial, is where a man and his wife are ſeiſed of 
lands to them and the heirs of their two bodies ; where, 
in caſe the wife die without iſſue, and he marcy another 
by whom he have iſſue, this iſſue. cannot inherit the 
land, and therefore it is called ſpecial tail. 112 

This fee-tail ſpecial has its origin from the ſtat. of Weſtm. 
2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. Before that ſtatute, all land given 
to a man and his heirs, either general or ſpecial, was re- 
puted in the nature of a fee; and therefore ſo firmly held 
to him, that, any limitation notwithſtanding, he might 
alienate it at pleaſure: for redreſs of which inconveni- 
ence the ſtatute provides, that if a man gives lands in 


ce, limiting the heirs to whom it ſhall deſcend, with a 


reverſion to himſelf and his heirs for default of ſuch 


former heirs, the form and meaning of the gift ſhall be 


obſerved: | 
Eſtates, in general and ſpecial tail, are farther diverſified 


by the diſtinction of ſexes in ſuch entails; for both of 


them may bein tail-male or female : as if lands be given 


to a man and „is heirs male of a body begotten, this is an 


eſtate in tail-male general; but if to a man and the heirs 
female of his body on his preſent wife begotten, this is an 


eſtate in tail-female ſpecial; and in caſe of an entail 


male, the heirs female ſhall never inherit, nor any de- 
rived from them; nor e conver/o, the heirs male, in caſe 


of a gift in tail-female. The word body, or ſome other 


words of procreation, are neceſſary to make it a fee-toil, 
and to aſcertain to what heirs in particular the ee is li- 
mited; though in wills and teſtaments greater indul- 
gence is allowed. The incidents to a tenancy in tail, 
under the ſtatute Weſtm. 2. are chiefly theſe: 1. That 
a tenant in tail may commit waſte on the eſtate-tail by 
felling timber, pulling down houſes, or the like, without 
being impeached or called to account for the ſame. 2. 


That the wife of the tenant in tail ſhall have her dower 


or thirds of the eſtate-tail. 3. That the huſband of a fe- 
male tenant in tail may be tenant by the courteſy of the 
eſtate-tail. 4. That an eſtate-tail may be barred or de- 


ſtroyed by a FINE, by a common RECOVERY, or by li- 


neal warranty deſcending with aſſets to the heir. By 
ſubſequent ſtatutes, eſtates-tail may be aliened, are li- 


able to forfeiture for high treaſon, and are chargeable 
with reaſonable leaſes, and with ſuch debts as are due to 
the crown on ſpecialties, or have been contracted with 


fellow-ſubjeCts in a courſe of commerce. 


Fer, baſe, or qualified, is a conditional fee that has a qua- 


lification ſubjoined to it, and which mult be determined 
whenever this qualification is at an end; as in the caſe 


of a grant to A. and his heirs, tenants of the manor , 
Dale; whenever the heirs of A. ceaſe to be tenants of 


that manor, the grant is entirely defeated. Blackſtone's 
Comm. vol. ii. chap. 7. See ENTAIL. he 


FEE-expettant, Tate, expectatibum, See EXPECTAN T. 
Fk E- farm, or FEE-ferm, feudi- firma, or feo-firma, ſignifies 


lands holden to a man and his heirs for ever, under a 
certain yearly rent. | 


Fee farm ariſes when the lord upon creation of a tenancy 


reſerves to himſelf and his heirs, either the rent for 


which it was before lett to farm, or at leaſt a fourth part 


of the rent, and that without homage, fealty, or other 


ſervices more than are eſpecially compriſed in the feoff- 


ment. 16 | 

Though by Fitzherbert it appears, that the third part of 
the value may be appointed for the rent, or the finding 
of a chaplain to ſay divine ſervice, &c. And the nature 
of it is this: that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for 


the ſpace of two years, then the feoffer or his heirs have 


action to recover the lands as their demeſnes. 


FEE-/arm rents of the crown, are ſuch as iſſue to the kings 


of England from their ancient demeſnes, many of which 
were alienated from the crown in the reign of king 
Charles II. | | 


FEE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or circuit of a manor or 


lordſhip. Thus Bracton, in cadem villa, & de codem 


odo. 


FEE is alſo uſed for a perpetual right incorporeal; as to 


have the keeping of perſons in ice, rent granted in fee, 
and oflice held in te, &c. | 


FEE alſo ſignifies a reward or ordinary due given a perſon 


for the execution of his office, or the performance of his 

art in his reſpective art or ſcience. 

hus, the lawyer, barriſter, and phyſician, are ſaid to 
have their fees ; i. e. conſiderations for the pains taken 
with the client or patient. If a perſon refuſe to pay an 
officer his due %, the court will grant an attachment 
againſt him, to be committed till the fees are paid; and an 
attorney may bring an action of the caſe for his fecs 
againſt the client that retained him in his cauſe. 


| Fees alſo denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances paid to 


public 
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ublic officers by perſons who have buſineſs with them. 
he fees due to the officers of the Cuſtom-houſe are ex- 
preſsly mentioned in a ſchedule or table, which is hung 
up to view in the ſaid office, and in all other places where 
the fees are to be paid; and if any officer ſhall offend, by 
acting contrary to the regulations therein contained, he 
ſhall 2 
capable of any office in the Cuſtom-houſe. 
The ſmallneſs of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſer- 
vants is compenſated by the perquiſites or fees of honour. 
The fees paid to the ſeveral officers by every perſon upon 


his being knighted amount to 78/. 13s. 4d. And if it be 


done within the verge of the court, there is 3/. more to 
the ſix pages of the bed-chamber, which brings it to 81/. 

Fee, night's. See Kn1GHT's fee. 

FEEDERS, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs the ſeveral 
ſmall channels in the ſides of a mine ſeeming to open in- 
to it, as brooks into rivers in their courſe. The miners 

in moſt counties call theſe the feeders of the load. 

FEEDING, Foul, in the Manege. See Four. 


FEEL, in the Manege, they ſay to feel a horſe in the hand; 


that is, to obſerve that the will of the horſe is in the 
rider's hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and has a good 
appui in obeying the bit. „„ 

o feel a horſe upon the haunches, is to obſerve that he 


plies or bends them, which is contrary to leaning or | 


_ throwing upon the ſhoulders. 


FEELERS, Antenna, in Natural Hiſtory, are the horns, | 


as they are uſually called, upon the heads of inſects. 

The word antennæ is derived from the Latin, ante, 3 
and teneo, to hold or carry; or poſſibly may have been 
given them from ſome ſort of reſemblance to the part of 


a ſhip known in navigation by the ſame name. The an- 


tennæ in various inſects are extremely various, and in moſt 
very beautiful; they not only differ in the inſects of dif- 
ferent claſſes, but frequently in the different genera of 
the ſame claſs, though never in the ſame ſpecies. | 


The antennæ of flies may ſerve to diſtinguiſh ſeveral ge-| 


nera of thoſe inſets : 1. There are ſome which have ar- 
ticulated ones, formed of ſeveral vertebræ of different 
ſize, joined end to end, like the beads in a necklace : 
theſe antennæ are thicker at their origin than at their ex- 


| tremity. 2. The antennæ of others, formed in the ſame | 


manner, are ſmalleſt at their inſertion and increaſe in ſize 


towards their extremities. 3. Thoſe of others are in| 


form of feathered beards. 4. Others have priſmatic an- 
tennæ, which are articulated, and leaſt in both their ex- 
tremes, and largeſt in the middle. 
pieces, and appearing double. 6. Others have extreme- 

| ſhort and thick antennæ, formed of two or three arti- 

culations or beads, terminated by a larger one of the 
figure of a battledore. 7. The antennæ of thoſe two- 
winged flies that ſuck the blood of oxen or horſes, re- 


ſemble the battledore antennæ; except that the body | 


which terminates them has ſomewhat of the figure of a 
creſcent, the end of which appears by means of glaſſes 
articulated. Reaum. Hiſt. Inſects, vol. iv. p. 138, &c. 
The ſize of the antennæ of ſome flies may alſo ſerve for a 
diſtinction, as may alſo the manner in which they carry 
them. The ichneumon flies have theirs in continual mo- 
tion, making a kind of inceffant vibrations with them. 


The antennæ are of very various forms and ſhapes in dif- | 
ferent genera of the ſame. claſs of animals, and are very | 
judiciouſly made by Reaumur the characters of different | 


genera of the butterfly kinds, among which there are al- 
moſt an infinite variety of them. | | 


The autenn of inſets in general differ from horns, in 


that they are moveable at the bafe ; and have beſide that 
power a number of articulations all along their ſtructure, 
dy means of which they are alſo capable of being turned 
Sho any way at the pleaſure of the animal. The dif- 


ferences of their figure and ſtructure in the butterfly claſs, | 
enera, are | 


which are made the marks of the different | 
fix. Thoſe of the firſt genus are equally thick through- 
out, of a cylindric form, but terminated by a large 
| head, altogether reſembling a club: ſome have called 
them clavated antennæ; Reaumur calls them buttoned 
antennæ the buttons by which they are terminated are 

of a very different figure in the various ſpecies. The an- 
tennæ of the ſecond __ are, in general, much ſhorter 
in proportion to the body of the animal than the former : 
they gradually increaſe 1n thickneſs from their inſertion 
towards their extremity, and are terminated by a flender 
ſpine iffuing from the lower part, and ornamented with 

a tuft of hairs: Reaumur calls theſe the club antennæ. 
Thoſe of the third genus firſt increaſe in ſize, and then 
taper to an oval point, unfurniſhed with a cluſter of 
hairs: ſome ſpecies have their antennæ twiſted like the 
horns ofa ram. The antennæ of the fourth genus, at a 
little diſtance from their origin, become very thick, and 
continue of the ſame ſize through the greateſt part of 


conic or quadrated antennæ. Thoſe of he called 4, 
rfeit his office and place, and be for ever after in- | 
appear to be compoſed of a ſtalk 


5. The antennæ of | 
another clafs are branched or forked, compoſed of two | 


their length, where they turn u lit 4 
ſharp ont, which 8 ls and term; 
formed of a cluſter of hairs, in the ma 


Mr. Reaumur has called theſe the tl 


Thoſe of the fifth genus are, from a enten 
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fide of which there iſſue plumes, placed like thoſe each 
U the 


SI 


are denominated the plumoſe or fe 


2 
„ 


barrel of a quill, but not ſo cloſe together inf 
of the males of this genus are lar „ de plune | 
than thoſe of the Eulen n beauty ws 
The antennæ are many of them put toperhs. Þ..: obj 
artifice and nicety bur we er 2 f = be Feat th 
what end or purpoſe theſe nice organizations Fe Now t the 
them. Different people have formed very differen bien hea 
as to their uſes. Some have thought them 1 0 He 
defend the eyes; but though this might ſeem n » to ticl 
in regard to the ſhort plumoſe ones, it can mils w the 


good in the flender and ſmooth ones, whi &c 
ſuch ſervice. Others have thought 1 f 2 
ing and cleaning the eyes; but this is an Unnecef, 2 ful 
fice, and one they are wholly unfit for; and th 19 Fee 
legs of the creature are always ready for ſuch 2 — 


and are rendered much fitter for it by the NN tha 
which they are covered, than the antennæ, Which ; 2 ons 
caſes are compoſed of joints, and are by no meang " 2 anc 
to ſuch uſes. Others have called them feelers 4 nie 
ofed that the creature uſed them as 4 blind min " na 
is ſtaff, to feel out the way, leſt it ſhould run 2 10 . 
any thing that would hurt it. But theſe creature: Na 
eyes enough to ſee with; and any one who will oben 15 
tbem while they walk, will find that they do nn: oy th 
trude theſe before them, but often keep them erect . gu 
the head. If this were their ſole purpoſe, it is af 4 cei 
to ſee that all that beautiful variety in their forms al + 
not have been neceſſary. Poſſibly they may be the q. FEIC 
ns of ſmelling, ſince we evidently find that many i. FEIG 
ects have this ſenſe in a very exquiſite degree; and yt FED 
we ſee no external organs, except theſe, to ſerve for i, Kr 
It is poſſible that this may be their uſe, but it is mer my 
conjecture; and indeed the bodies of inſects ate through. 5 
out made of parts ſo different from ours, that we cu Fe 
probably form no more idea of the uſe of their organs 8 
than a man born deaf can of that of the ear. They nf 4 
have ſenſes different from ours, and theſe may 0 the fu 
wigs ond N r Tl 
. 2 them, or the hearing or ſmell may be perfom- ft 
e em. 
The Pedteles or ſtalks of the ſeveral antennæ of butterſies Pen 
are always hollow, and many of them are ſmooth and ul 
gloſſy, reſembling horn. Of this kind are moſt of the Fenn 
plumoſe antennæ; and the buttons of the anteme of oy 
thoſe kinds which have ſuch are always fleſhy and juicy; FI. 
ſo that when preſſed, different fluids are forced out df 4 
them, firſt a white, then a yellow one, and finally a 5 
black. When the creature is held under water with 1 
only the antennæ above, it is common to ſee bubbles o 1 
air diſcharged from the joints and buttons; how far thee | - 
_ obſervations may aſſiſt in determining their uſe, is lit . 
to farther inquiries. | | 3 5 
EELING, Touching, one of the external ſenſes, whereiy 5 p 
we acquire the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, col . 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities; as alſo of diſtancy 2 
itebitig pain, Ke. 3 1 
Freeling is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the mol e. q 
| tenfive of our ſenſes, having more objects than all th * 
reſt taken together; and ſome even reduce all the ot oy 
ſenſes to this one of feeling. = } 
Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only ing * : 
that the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, taſting, # TE 
ſmelling, are only the mote exquiſite ſpecies, or peeulur | 
modes thereof. De Anim. lib. iv. cap. 3: and lib. i \ 
cap. 1. 3 2 ＋ | 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ or nin 
feeling. Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the * 
quatenus, fleſb, inaſmuch as all fleſh is, in ſome my | 
capable of feeling. Hift. Anim. lib. i. cap. 4 bes 
will have it in all the parts that have ee. a6 FI 
which extends it to the ſkin, fleſh, muſcles, men 
and parenchymas ; others reſtrain it to the reap 1 
it being obſerved, that only thoſe parts covere 1 
ceutis have properly the faculty of touching, ot F FI 
ing tangible qualities. nech for ln 
But what part of the cutis to aſſign imme eg 1 
office is again diſputed. Some will have 1 "he we F. 
branous parts; others the carnous; and others 


dullary part, derived from the nerves. _ A 

Malpighi, and after him all our lateſt and Bab 

hold the immediate organ of the ſenſe of feeling 
yramidal papillz under the ſkin. 5 12 
heſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nerd e, 
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| every where immediately under the cuti- 
wwe Ther are formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, 
325 for this purpoſe, firſt lay aſide their outer mem- 
go "and are left exceedingly ſoft and ſenſible ; are 
tinually moiſtened by a thin ſubtle humour, and only 

red over and defended by the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. 
They are largeſt and moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts 
icky deſigned for the office of eeling, viz. the tongue, 
the tips o 


: anſive at pleaſure. 7 | 

Kalz, then, is thus effected: the tip of the finger, for 
inltance, deing applied to an object to be examined, by 
that intention of the mind the papillæ are emitted or ele- 


vated, and being lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the 
thence propagated by the nerves communicating with 


heat, cold, bardneſs, or the like. : 

Hence we ſee why feeling becomes painful when the cu- 

ticle is worn off, burnt, macerated, 8c. and why, when 

the cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, 

c. the ſenſe of feeling is loſt ; elſe whence the numb- 

neſs impreſſed by the torpedo ? why that exquiſite pain- 
fulneſs under and at the roots of the nails? &c, 

Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of our 

ſenſes, there being no animal without it. Pliny obſerves, 

that all animals have the ſenſe of feeling, even thoſe that 

are generally thought to have no other ſenſe, as oyſters 

and earth-worms. That naturaliſt declares it his own opi- 
nion, that all have the ſenſe of taſting likewiſe : Exi/ti- 

maverim omnibus ſenſum & guſtatum eſſe. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 

x, cap. 71. 


ſenſe of feeling in a much greater perfection than men, 
though we have inſtances of perſons who could diſtin- 
guiſh colours by their feclzng, and others who could per- 


NESS. 
FEIGNED Action, in Law. See FAINT adtion. 
FEIGNED iſſue. See Feigned ISSUE. | 
FEINT, in Fencing, a falfe attack, or a ſhew of making a 


my to guard that part, and leave ſome other part un-' 
guarded where the ſtroke is really intended. | 
Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without 


and in the whole circle; of one, two, or three mea- 
ſures. _ 1 *** 5 

The fimple feint, is a mere motion of the wriſt, without 
ſtirring the foot, &c. 1 5 

Feixr, in Muſic, a ſemi-tone; the ſame with what we 
alſo call DIESIs. | | 


on ſomething, in making a ſhew of paſling it over in 
hlence. The Latins call this pretermi//io. 5 


| fruit much uſed by them in ftomachic medicines, but 


were all of the ſame virtues, and ſeemed nearly allied ro 
each other in all reſpects. Serapio tells us, that the fruit 
fel was about the ſize of the piſtachia nut, and ſome- 


was an Indian medicine, bitter, and hot like ginger ; 


fame thing of the two other fruits; whence it appears, 
they were nearly the ſame ing. 3 
ns, in Medicine. See Gal I. 3 Se 

EL terre, gall of the earth, a name by which ſome authors 


„ and terneſs. | 
culur en in our Law Books, was uſed for a companion, | 
b. i or iiend, who was bound in the decennary for the good 


Trier of another. In the laws of king Ina, it is ſaid, 
entet * a murderer could not be found, the parents of the 
fleſh er flain ſhould have fx marks, and the king forty; 
uke, be had no parents, then the lord ſhould have it ;z ot ft 
hers 2 non habet, felagus ejus. Leg. Inæ, cap. 15. 
es FEL Abr is faid to be, 9g fide cum co ligatus. 

ant, ON, in Logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. 


ulis in ſyllogiſm in felapton, the firſt propoſition is an uni- 


1 Vert; 1 : 
wy N * negativez the ſecond, an univerſal affirmative; 
ce Th third, a particular negative. | 


f thi But it ſeems the 
nem · mager. 


; FEL 3 
2 . 8 by which ſome of the chemical writers 
* ELIS, in t. the ſulphurated or ſulphureous waters. 
8 Fa 0 4 e Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the name of a 
* 4 = of quadrupeds, of the order of the fere ; 
Y Acters of which are theſe: the fore-teeth are 


word ſhould be written FEAL ho- 


f the fingers and toes; and are contraCtile, and | 


object, a motion is impreſſed on them, which being 


mem to the common ſenſory, excites the perception of 


Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants have the | 


ceire what people ſaid by the ſame ſenſe. See Dear-| 


ſtroke or puſh in one part, with defign to bring the ene- | 


or within, &c. in prime, in tierce, in quart, in demi, | as there are partners. 


Fnr, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the ſpeaker touches | | | 
A. B. and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. 


FEL, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the name of a | 
very badly deſcribed to us. All that we know of the | 


matter is, that there were three fruits brought from the 
| Indies at that time, and called bel, fel, and SEL ; they 


what reſembled it in ſhape; and Avicenna obſerves, that | 


and that it was uſed as a ſtomachic. He alſo ſays the 5 


have called the ſmall centaury, becauſe of its great bit- 


"magers, was anciently uſed for the faithful ſubjects. 


on. Vol. II. Ne | 
ith 126, | 


ſmall, obtuſe, and equal; they have three grindefs j 
the. tongue is furniſhed with prickles, all pointing back- 


, ward; and the feet are formed for climbing, with claws 


which may be drawn in or exerted at pleaſure. 


Io this genus belong the lion, tiger, leopard, cat of the 


mountain, lynx, ounce, and domeſtic cat ; which ſee 
under their reſpective heads. 


Fr LIS volans, the bestes. in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of an animal deſcribed by Scaliger, and ſuppoſed to be 
what we now call the flying SQUIRREL, a ſpecies of 
ſquirrel which has a looſe membrane on each fide, con- 
necting the fore with the hinder legs, which it can diſ- 
tend at pleaſure, and by means of which it takes ſuch 
long leaps, that it ſeems to fly. 


ELIS gibethicus, in Zoology, a name given by many to the 


creature which produces the perfume called civet, and 

which we uſually call the civeT-cat, being, in the Lin- 

nzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the vIVERRA. See Tab. II. 
uadrupeds, No 17. 


FELLING / Zimber. See TimBER. 
FELLOWS, or Ferrigs, in Artillery, are fix pieces of 


wood, each of which forms an arch of a circle, and 


_ theſe, joined all together by duledges, make an entire 
circle; which, with a nave, and twelve ſpokes, form the 


WHEEL of a gun- carriage. 


Their thickneſs is uſually the diameter of the ball of the 


gun they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. 
Their dimenſions are as follow: for a 24 pounder, 5 
inches thick, and 6 inches broad; for a 12 pounder, 
4 3 inches thick, and ſix inches broad; for a 6 pounder, 
4 inches thick, and 5 4 broad, &c. made of dry elm. 


FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partner/hip, in Arithmetic, _ 


is a rule of great uſe in balancing accounts amongſt mer- 
chants, and owners of ſhips; where a number of per- 


ſons putting together a general ſtock, it is required to 


give every one his proportional ſhare of loſs, or gain. 
The golden rule ſeyeral times repeated, is the baſis of fel- 


lowſhip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind? 
for, as the whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or 


loſt; ſo each man's particular ſhare is to his proper ſhare 
of loſs, or gain. Wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney of every partner are to be gathered into one ſum, for 
the firſt term; the common gain, or loſs, for the ſe- 
cond ; and every man's particular ſhare ſor the third; 
and the golden rule is then to be wrought ſo many times 
There are two caſes of this rule, the one without, the 
other with time. „ 


FRLLOW SHIP without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, 


contributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered ; with- 


out any particular regard to the length of time that any 


of their monies were employed. An example will make 
this proceſs eaſy. | 


laying out 13427. B. 11758). and C. 630/. towards the 


| ſame; the whole cargo is ſold at 32/. per tun. Query, 
what ſhall each perſon receive? | 


Find the whole produce of the wine by multiplying 212 
by 32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the 


ſeveral ſtocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, 


the work will ſtand thus: 70 
. { 1342—Anſw.—2890,1993, &c. 
3150: 6784 J 1178 —— 2537, ooo6, &c. 
I 5630 —— 1356, 8. 5 


N "Cle 


Proof 31 50 


ELLOWSHIP with time, is where the time wherein the 
money, &c. were employed, enters into the account. 
An example will make it clear. 5 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, 


for a whole year. A. the ſame day diſburſed 1001. 
whereof he received back again, on the firſt of April, 
20]. B. pays, on the firſt of March, 60¼/. and more, 
the firſt of Auguſt, 100/. C. pays, the firſt of July, 


1407. and, the firſt of October, withdraws 40/. At the 


year's end their clear gain is 1421. Query, what is each 
perſon's due ? — 3 
A. 's 1007. multiplied by three months, the time it was 
in, makes 300. and the remaining 80, by nine months 
=720, in all 10200. of A.'s contribution. For B. 60 
into 10, gives 600; and 100 into 5, 500; in all 1 1001. 
for B. For C. 140 into F gives 420; and 100 into 3, 
is 300; in all 720/. for C. Now, 102010, % 
2840 for the common antecedent, and the gain 142, is 
for the general conſequent; the rule will ſtand thus: 
: 1020 —Anſw. 51 
2840: 142 { 110o—— 55 
; 720—————36 


Proof 2840 T 


7 
N. B. All the particular times (if not ſo given) muſt be 


reduced into one denomination, viz. into years, months, 
weeks, or days. | 
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FELL-wort, in Botany. See GRNTII Nx. 
FELO de ſe, is he that commits felony, by willingly and 
deliberately killing himſelf. The Saxons call him e 
bane. He mult be of the age o 
mentis. 


with a ſtake driven through his corpſe; and is to forfeit 


to any forfeiture. However, theſe forfeitures are gene- 


FELON, in Surgery. See WHiTLOw. 
 FELON-ww»rt. 
FELONY, Feronia, was anciently uſed for a violent 


daeceide. But the learned Spelman, with greater pro- 


| ſuch as are not ſo puniſhable, his goods and chattels 
„ ONLY. ---.: 1 5 | vo 
In a ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes all capital crimes below | 
9 : TOs - „ 
Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſh- | 


twelve-pence, is felony, according to Brook, though the 


ſon Brook gives for its being felony is, that the indict- 


FEL 


diſcretion, and compos 
A Felo de ſe is to be interred without Chriſtian burial, 


his goods and chattels real and perſonal; but he may 
make a deviſe of his lands, becauſe they are not ſubjected 


rally ſaved by the verdict of the coroner's-jury, who find 
lunacy. See SUICIDE. | 

If a perſon „elo de ſe is ſecretly made away with, ſo that 
the coroner cannot view his body, preſentment is to be 
made of it by juſtices of peace, &c. in order to entitle 
the king to the forfeiture of goods. | 


See NIGHTSHADE. 


and injurious action of a vaſſal, or tenant, againſt his 
lord. | 5 | | 

Menage derives the word from fe/onia, formed of felo, 
or fello, which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the 
Bald, and is ſuppoſed to come from the German Fehlen, 
or Saxon faelen, to fail, or be delinquent. Others derive 


it from the barbarous Latin vi/ania. Lord Coke, Nicod, 


&c. derive it a felle, gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done 
maliciouſly. Others derive it from the Greek ene, 10 


bability, deduces it from two northen words, viz. fee, 
which ſignifies. /, feud, or beneficiary eſtate, and lon, 
which ſigniſies price or value; fo that 70 is the ſame 
as pretium freudi, the conſideration for which a man 
gives up his fief; agreeable to the common expreſſion, 


ſuch an act is as much as your life, or eſtate, is worth. 


In this ſenſe Felony was equivalent to petty-treaſon, or it 


Vas a crime next below high-treaſon. The crime of e- 
bony imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the 


MCC | 
All thoſe acts, whether of a criminal nature or not, 


which at this day are generally forfeitures of copy-hold | 


eſtates, are ſtyled fc/on: in the feudal law. 


Ferox was alfo applied to an injury of the lord to his 
vuaſſal, which imported a forfeiture of the homage and 


ſervice thereof, and made it revert to the ſovereign. 


Fidelity and fe19y are reciprocal between the LoRD and 
dhe vallal. OO Ye 355 1 
FELONY is alſo uſed, in Common Law, for any capital of- 
fence, perpetrated with an evil intention. A 


Though capital puniſhment does by no means enter into 
the true idea and definition of felony, the true criterion 
of which is ſorfeiture; for in all felonies which are pu- 


fee-ſimple, and alſo all his goods and chattels; but in 


ment is the ſame, viz. death: ſuch as petit-treaſon, mur- 


der, theft, hothitide, fodomy, rape, wilful burning of 
| houſes, receiving of itolen goods; breach of priſon, reſ- 


cue and eſcape, after one 1s arreſted or impriſoned for 


/eloty, and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are 
daily making crimes fe/ony, that were not ſo before. | 
 +belony by the common law is againſt the life of a man, 

us murder, manſlaughter, felo de ſe, ſe defendendo, &c. 

againſt a man's goods, ſuch as larceny and robbery; 

againſt his habitation, as arſon and burglary ; and againſt | 


Ser juſtice, as breach of priſon. 


Piracy, robbery, or murder upon the ſeas, are felanies 


punifhable by the civil law, and alfo by ſtatute. 
Felny is eafily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. 9 00 
From leſſer crimes it is diſtinguiſhed by this, that its 
puniftiment is death, though not univerſally; for petty- 
latceny, 1. e. ſtealing of a thing under the value of 


crime be not capital, but only a loſs of goods. The rea- 


ment runs, felonice cepit. 


Till the reign of Henry I. felonies were puniſhed by pe- | 


curtary fines; that prince firſt ordered felons to be 
hanged, about the year 1108. | 


Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for the 


firſt time is entitled to the benefit of CLERGY ; as man- 


laughter. The other more heinous, is not allowed the 
privilege. | 82 


Felony is alſo puniſhable by loſs of all lands, not intailed ; 


and all goods and chattels, both real and perſonal ; 
though the ſtatutes make a difference in ſome caſes con- 
cerning lands, as appears by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 


FeLowy, appeal of. See APPEAL, 
FELONY, compounding of. See Taye 
FELONY, diſcovery of. See Disccvey, 
FELONY, mi/priſton of. See MisrRTSIO. 
FELT, a kind of ſtuff, either of wool 


FELUCCA, or FELucco, a little veſſel with fro 


niſhable with death, the offender loſes all his lands in | 


N 


preſumptions and circumſtances of 


with lees and ſize, and afterwards faſhioned 


The Felt intended for a hat, being ſufficie 


| Mediterranean as a paſſage boat. The n 
employ boats of this ſort as cruiſers. 


ther in the head or ſtern; there being diſpoſi 


Fo tny ordinarily works corruption of blood, unleſs the 


1 


ſtatute, ordaining the offence to be felinyadios@.. 
wiſe ; 28 the ſtat. 39 Eliz. cap. 1. vide he, 


Perfons indicted of felony, & c. where M 


il q 
viſable; but for larceny, &c. whew partes ms h 
te com. 


mitted, who are of good reputation, they may be bel 
: a | d. 


BOTE. 


8 
and hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor —_ of wa 
ing all its conſiſtence from its being wrought, and 2 
1 

on a block 
lambs, and 

dients of felts; 2 
they are Chiefly em. 


or mould, by help of fire and water, 
Caſtors, camels, and coneys hair, 
wool, &c. are the moſt uſual ingre 
hats of all kinds are the works 
ployed in. | 

prepared, is reduced into one piece, Peg, 4 
figure of a large funnel z in which ſtate it remaing . 2 
to be put into form, and become a nar. y 


m ten to 
much uſed inthe 
auves of Barbary 


ſixteen banks of oars, not covered over, 


The word is formed from the Arabic Hello, 4 ſhip, 

It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied ei 
oh ae tions in both 
to receive it. For ſize, it may be compared to a fo 
or ſhaloop. | de f 


FEMALE, the ſex that conceives and bears fruit. 


An animal that generates within itſelf, is called female; 
and that which generates in another, mare. : 
The female, in quadrupeds, and even in birds, is uſually 
ſmaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of 


prey, as the falcon, hawk, &c. it is otherwiſe; the 2 


male being bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and mor: 
courageous, _ | | | 
The like is obſerved in moſt inſeQs, particularly ſpiders; 


to that degree, that M. Homberg aſſures us, he has | 


weighed five or fix male garden-ſpiders againſt one fe 
male of the ſame ſpecies, which has been equal to 
them all. = 1 : 
For the numeral proportion of males to females, ſee Man- 
RIAGE.:: | | 8 


Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and Female plants; male 


and female flowers, &c. 


FEMALE /crew. See OCREW. 155 
FEMBLE, the name E by the common people of Lin- 
C 


colnſhire to the female hemp. There is no country 
where hemp ſucceeds better than in this, and great quan« 
tities are annually raiſed there. | 


FEME covert, in Law, denotes a married woman; who 13 


alſo ſaid to be under covert-baron. „5 

By the law of England, a feme covert committing a bare 
theft in company with, or by coercion of her hulband, 
is not deemed guilty of felony; neither does ſhe become 
acceſſary to a felony, by receiving her huſband who has 


been guilty of it, as he does by receiving her. But if 


ſhe commit a theft by the bare command of her huſband; 
or treaſon, murder, or robbery, in his company, or dy 
his coercion, or keep a bawdy-houſe with him, ſhe is pu- 
niſhable in the ſame manner, as if ſhe was ſole ; and ge- 
nerally if ſhe be guilty of any offence not capital, ſle 
may 5 indicted, &c. without making the huſband a 


party. But if ſhe incur the forfeiture of a penal ſtatute, 


the huſband muſt be made defendant in the action or in- 
formation. Hawk. Pl. of the Crown, bock i. chap. 1. 
See COVER TURE. | : 


FeMe „ele, an unmarried woman, whoſe debts contracted 


| before marriage become thoſe of her huſband aſter l. 
See CUSTOM of London” | 


FEMININE, or FoEMININE, in Grammar, one of the gen 


ders of pound EE | 3 
The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun or 
name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the femunune 
gender is formed of the maſculine, by altering it termi- 
nation; particularly by changing 4 into 4 545 
the maſculine bonus equus, a good horſe, 18 forms ' 
feminine, bona equa, a good mare; ſo, of par vu. _ 
little man, is formed part famina, a little your 8 f 
In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not 0 2%, 
ferent termination, but a different article : thus, # 
joined to a male, and Ja to a female. 

In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, anc 
difference of fex, not by different terminations, 


d expreſs the 
nor by 


Wy 
different particles, but different words; as boar and / g 
boy and girl. brother and /i/ler, &C. though ſometime 


3 | batt 
the feminine is formed by varying the termination 
male into /; as in abbot, abbeſs, & c. gur 


Thus, of 


tulx! 
125 
autho 
called 
FEMOE 
and 0 
the la 
FemOR| 
and 0 
intern 
FEM-O 
other 
called 
more 
FEMUT 
See 7 
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See RHYME. _ | 
mne g in Anatomy, a name given by ſome of the 
10 on theſe ſubjects to a muſcle, more generally 
1105 cRUREUS Or cruralis. 8 
nls quartiis, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius 


he later writers from its ſhape pyriformis. 2 
uber. ſextus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 

* others to a muſcle, now generally called the 111 
1 | 


110 WI. an Engliſh name uſed in Shropſhire, and ſome 
mee counties, for the caprimulgus, or 22 cre 
led alſo the churn-0 WL. It is a very beauti 
3 re reſembles the cuckow than the owl-kind. 
rEMUR, or Os FemoR1ts, in Anatomy, the thigh-bone. 


. e the word femur, from fero, becauſe it 
hears the whole weight of the 1 

The femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, 
and its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and 
ſtrength. Its upper part is jointed with the 7/chium, by 
enarthroſis, the head of the femur being received into a 
cavity of the iſchium; and the two kept together by a 
ſtrong cartilage or bandage. The lower end is articu- 
lated with the tibi by ginglymus, two heads of the Ve- 
nur being received into two cavities of the tibia; beſide 


of the tha. 5 
The {mr is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the con- 


Inver. | FEES 
The upper conſiſts of a head and a neck, and two tube- 
rolities; the extremity or head is round and big, and re- 


the neck by any violent force. Immediately under the 
bead is the neck of the femur, which is a ſmall, long, 
and a little oval apophyſis, making an angle with the 
body of the bone; by means whereof the thighs and 
feet are kept at a due diſtance from each other, to make 
our ſtanding the firmer z beſide that the obliquity of the 
neck conduces to the ſtrength of the muſcles, which 
muſt otherwiſe have paſſed too near the center of mo- 
tion. The two tuberoſities are called the greater and leſs 
trichanters. 2 Ye N | 
The middle part or ſhank of the femur is round, ſmooth, 
and poliſhed, on its fore-ſide, and rough on the hind- 


mſertion of muſcles. | WE | 
The lower part of the ſemur is divided by a finus in the 


which make the ging/ymus above mentioned; being both 
received into the ſinus of the 17a. | . 


paſſa 
leg. 5 
The femur has a ve 
length, filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The Ay 
prevent 1t3 falling, 
Surgeons and b 
tures of the 
Which is againſt nature. See THIGIH. 
artilages of the Os FRMORI 8. 
8 covered, except the unifor 
and the articular 
trochanters have 
emg only the remains of te 
tilaginous ſubſtance, 
a!Þhyſes to the body 
tele, becauſe it is 


or bearing too much forward. 


. m convexity of the head, 
portion of the lower extremity. 'The 


which to a certain age unites the 
of the bone, does not belong to 
Pr Sami ny ng in the time of youth, and 
matter, 5 erted into a bone. The cartilaginous 


which the head of the os femoris 5 
emoris is c 
deres however, fe s cemented, 


hf has been OW be obſerved here, becauſe that 


RIS d by violent falls. Th n 
vexity of the h Parate 1 g e con 
mphyſis r os femor!s, all the way to its 


ning care x, is covered with a very ſmooth, 
Wild ctilage. A little below the middle of this con- 
5 | and ſomet 

Itlion i = 

ere aber = _ of a creſcent, the cartilage being 
tament of the 2 the inſertion of the internal articular 
ich covers e of the os femoris, The cartilage 
an to the fon ower extremity of the bone is exactly 
40 

Fr ndyle, and to th 

ino C 


ulley formed by i 
Anatomy, 1017 y y their union. 
7 - 


„1. p. 126. 


4 others to one of the muſcles of the thigh, called by 
an 


ul bird, and 


dee Tab. Anat. (Oftcol.} fig. 3. u. 20. and fig. 7. u. 22. 


a cavity between the two heads, which receives a proceſs 


yex part being before, and the concave behind. It is di- 
vided into three parts; the upper, the middle, and the 


ceived into the acetabulum of the coxendix, wherein it is 
tied by two ligaments; the one from the top, the other 
from the bottom of the acetabulum, but both inſerted 
into the middle of the head. This head is an epiphyſis 
in children, and in ſome ſubjects remains ſo for a 
long time, and 1s therefore liable to be ſeparated from 


lde; along which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole 
length of the bone, called linea aſpera, ſerving for the 


middle, into two heads or apophyſes, called condyli, | 
Between the hind-parts of the head is a ſpace for the | 

ge of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the | 
ry large cavity, runnin its whole | 
al the femur makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to | 


one-ſetters ſhould take care, that in frac- : 
femur they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtrait, | 


No part of the os femoris | 


no true cartilage, what appears like it 
ndinous inſertions; the car- | 


ing toward the back part, there is a| 


ovat Convexity of the inferior ſurface of | 


FEN 


| oy pop of the Os FemoR1s. The os femori} is connected 
y its upper extremity to the os innominatum, and by the 
lower to the bones of the leg, by means of ſcyeril liga- 
ments. The ligaments of the upper extremity are two 
in number, one which ſurrounds the whole articulation 
thereof, with the cotyloide cavity, and one contained in 
the articulation. The firſt is termed the orbicular liga- 
ment of the head of the os femeris; the other the inter- 
nal ligament; and to theſe may be, though but impro- 
perly, added a third, which is of the nature of a capſu- 
lar ligament. The orbicular ligament is the moſt con- 
ſiderable, the largeſt, and the ſtrongeſt, of all the arti- 
cular ligaments of the human body; it is fixed quite 
round the border of the cotyloide cavity, and is made up 
of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, and is much ſtronger. and 
thicker in ſome parts than in others ; the other, or inter- 
nal ligament of the head of the os femoris, reſembles a 
flat cord, and is compoſed of a bundle of flat fibres, 
cloſely interwoven. The ligaments of the lower extte- 
mity of the os femoris, by which this bone is connected 
with the leg, are fix in number, one poſterior, two late- 
ral, the middle, or crucial, and the capſular. The cru- 
cial ligaments lie within the joint, and are fixed by one 
end to the back part of the notch, or opening, which 
parts the two condyles : theſe are ſurrounded by the cap- 
ſular ligament, but all the reſt lie on the outſide thereof, 
being cloſely joined to it. Of the two lateral ligaments, 


of the internal condyle; the other is external, and nar- 
row, and is fixed to the tuberoſity of the external con- 


ing fixed a little above the convexity of the external con- 
dyle, it thence deſcends obliquely behind the great notch, 
and external condyle. The capſular ligament is, as it 
were, glued to the three former, and is fixed quite round 
the inferior extremity of the os femoris; at a ſmall dif- 
tance above the anterior, lateral, and poſterior parts of 
the cartilage, and above the poſterior part of the great 
notch; and from the cartilage and notch, through the 


bone, and afterwards is inverted downward, to form the 
capſula for the mucilaginous liquor of the joint. Win- 
ſlow's Anatomy, p. 126, Kc. „„ 
FEMUR moventium ſextus, in Anatomy, the name given by 
Veſalius and ſome others, to the muſcle now called the 
„ 3 ͤ be 
FEN, in Geography, a kind of wet land, or rather moraſs. 
Fens are of two ſorts: the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, 


enough to ſuſtain the tread of a man. | 


pieces of dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſur- 
face thereof. wg x 


the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers; 

ſuch is the head of the Tanais, &c. „ 
What the farmers call /ens or fenny lands, are of two 
kinds: firſt, thoſe which are only drowned by upland 


but muſt be there till the hot weather and winds dry it 
off; and, ſecondly, thoſe that are conſtantly wet, only 
that in dry times they are covered with ſhallower water 
than in others. In draining of theſe forts of lands, 


them perfectly dry, which can only be effected by 


from their loweſt parts, and thence from the whole. Or 


rains. The firſt method makes a perfect cure, the other 


viceable in dry times, and leaves leſs for the fun to 
dry up. e * | HR 
Whatever is attempted in regard to the draining of ens, 
the loweſt part of the ground is to be found out firſt, and 
the overflowing from great rains, and from land floods, 
muſt be provided for, in the carrying off that way; for 
ſhould this be neglected, all the labour and colt em- 
ployed on the other principle would be thrown away. 
If it is found that this can be done, there mult after- 
wards be cut a large drain through the middle of the 
land, and ſeveral ſmaller drains from all parts commu— 
nicating with this. | | e 
The great drain muſt be dug deep enough to drain the 
whole level; and this, and all the others, muſt be made 
narroweſt at the head, and wider all the way to the 
mouth, where they mult be wideſt of all. 

Theſe drains muit be all well cleanſed from mud and 
weeds every ſpring and autumn, and the water from land 
floods mult be kept from coming in upon theſe lands, as 


much as poſſible, that there may be the leſs to be drained 
off; 


one is internal, and broad, being fixed to the tuberoſity 


dyle. The poſterior ligament is broad and thin, and be- 


ſmall ſpace upward already mentioned, it covers the 


_— — — 2 1 


compoſed of water and earth intermixed; ſcarce firm 


The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with 


The former kind neither receive nor emit any river; but 


floods and great rains, and are very large and lie upon 
the levels, ſo that the water cannot run off from them, 


which is the only means of making them uſeful to the 
public, two things are to be conſidered, firſt the laying 


making cuts and drains for carrying off the water 


ſecondly, the taking off from them the great additional 
_ wetting they have from land floods, and long continued 


is only a temporary relief, and makes the lands more ſer- 
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owners, as long as the decoys are unfrozen; but when 


neighbouring ſeas for food. Phil. Tranſ. N* 223. 


cattle mark them, that they may be known. It is re- 
| markable, that though all is open, the cattle uſed to one | 
- particular ſpot of ground, feldom leave it, but the owner 


_ feathers and quills; and the produce of theſe is ſo great, 


FEN 


off; the lower edges of the fen land muſt be for this | 


purpoſe guarded with banks to turn the water into other 
channels. In Eſſex they have many lands that lie below 
the high-water mark, and are above the low-water mark, 
and have land floods or fleets running through them, 
which make a ſort of ſmall creek. "Theſe lands they 
have a very eaſy way of draining, though they are natu- 
rally very moiſt when they firſt encloſe them from the 
ſea ; they do it with a bank, which they extend from one 
fide of the land they deſign to take in to the other, ex- 
cepting a ſpace that they leave, where the creek, or land 
flood, runs into the ſea. Then they prepare a wooden 
frame, well planked, and of conſiderable thickneſs, 
fitted to the head of the creek, and capable of ſhutting 
it wholly up; in this frame they make ſeveral holes, in 
which are placed wooden troughs, made each of four 
boards, and ſuited in ſize and number to the quantity of 
water that is to be diſcharged through them from the 
land floods. Each of theſe trunks is open toward the 
creek; but on the ſea-ſide it has a door or flap, which 
opens when the land flood prefles againſt it, and gives it 


free paſſage out; but when the ſea-water is riſen to the | 
height of it, and preſſes it, is ſhut by the force, and no 


ſea-water is let in. When this head is prepared, they let 
It in, and ſtopping up the whole creek, they continue the 
banks on each fide till they meet it: thus all the land 


_ floods are let out at low water, and not a drop of ſea- 


water can be admitted, fo that the lands are kept dry and 
uſeful, which were before rendered uſeleſs, by being 
drowned with falt-water, at every high-water mark. 
The freſh-water of the creek is thus kept unmixed with 
the ſea-water, and therefore affords good drink for the 
cattle, which is commonly very difficult to be had in this 


fort of lands, the tides ſpoiling what freſh waters there | 


are every time they come up. 


in Kent, Cambridgethire, Bedfordſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire. 4 Jac. I. cap. 8. & 13. 15 Car. II. cap. 17. 16. 


17 Car. II. cap. 11. 11 Geo. II. cap. 34. & cap. 
39. 21 Geo. II. cap. 18. & 22 Geo. II. cap. 11. 16 


The wet grounds called fens in Lincolnſhire and elſe— 
where in England, bring many advantages to the inha- 


hitants of thoſe counties. Fowl and fiſh are very plenti- | 


ful in them. The pike and eels are large and eafily 


caught, but they are uſually coarſe. The duck, mal- | 


lard, and teal, are in ſuch plenty, as is ſcarce to be con- 


ceived; a9 fo taken in DECOYS, by prodigious flocks | 


hey ſend theſe fowl to London from Lin- 


at a time. 


colnſhire, twice a week on horſeback, from Michaelmas | 
to Lady-day; and one decoy will furniſh twenty dozen, | 


or more, twice a week, for the whole ſeaſon, in this 


manner. The decoy-men contract with the people who | 


bring them to London, at a certain rate, and they are 
obliged to take the whole number that is catched off their 


hands. Two teals are uſually reckoned equal to one | 


duck, and fix ducks and twelve teals are accounted a 
dozen of wild fowl; and the uſual market-price is about 
nine ſhillings for ſuch a dozen. About Midſummer, 


when the moulting ſeaſon is, a great number are de-| _ 


itroyed alſo by the people of the neighbourhoods. The 
poor birds at this time are neither able to ſwim nor fly 
well; and the people going in with boats among the 
reeds, where they lie, beat them down with long poles. 
A little before Michaelmas, vaſt flights of theſe birds ar- 
rive at the decoys from other places; they ſoon grow fat 
in them, and continue there a prey to the maſters or 


they are iced over, they fly away again, and go to the 


The Anus alſo abound in a ſort of herbage that is very 
nouriſhing to cattle ; ſheep and horſes always grow fat 
upon it. "Theſe ferns are common, and the owners of 


may find them always in or near the ſame place. The 
people receive great advantage from the gecſe that abound 
here, beſide the food which they afford; that is, from their 


that the cuſtom-houſe books in the town of Boſton thew, 
that there are frequently ſent away in one year three hun- 
dred bags of feathers; each bag containing a hundred and 
a half weight. Each pound of ſcathers brings in the 
owner two pence; and it may be thought ſtrange by peo- 
ple unacquainted with theſe things, but it is a certain 
truth, that the owners pluck the geeſe five times a year | 
for the FEATHERS, and once for their quills, Fach 

plucking affords about a pound; and many people have 
a thouſand geeſe at a time, or more. They are kept at 
no charge, except in deep ſnowy weather, when they 


Fen-crichet. See Mile-Crhicker. 
FEN is alſo the name of a very pernicious diſtemper to 


FENCE, in Agriculture, is a hedge, ditch, wall 


they make very good fences, but in other places the con. 


Hep, and Warr. 


Several ſtatutes have been made fordraining fens, chiefly | 
are red deer, the fexce ſhould be one foot higher. Pat 


The white rhorn is the beſt of all trees to plant for 
| Fence, being a tolerably quick grower, and laſting a loy 


they are ſown in Febtuary or March, they will come up 


and ſloes in them, and they will furniſh a ſupply al 
young plants for hedges, without doing the woods af 


for fences. ; 


Holly is another excellent ſhrub for a fence 3 


are obliged to fecd them with corn. 


FEN 


Oats alſo grow well in many of the fen countries 


good ſeaſons bring increaſe and great avant? anda 


owner. There is alſo another vegetable of the to the 
to them: this is the rapum ſylveſtre, the 1 pn 
Ol this 


they call cole-ſeed; and they make ; ; 
great uſe in trade. They a the fred jr 16 of 
large ſtones, & one ſtanding perpendicular,” bro 
other. The ſtones are made of a fort of a bla . 1 
and are brought from Germany. They e Wardle 
them by ſails, and ſometimes by the drains which 5 
off the water from the yen lands. lh ay 
The fens lying low, and being of a vaſt exten 
ſubject to be overflowe.i by waters from the ne 
high countries; and though great care and expense 
uſed to keep them dry, they are often like a ſe; 657 : 
ſheep are obliged to be carried off in boats la 5 
to live in their upper rooms, and be ſupplicd eo: l 
viſions alſo by boats. See Bog and Dx ay. . 


t are yer 


\glibourin 


SS. ten on EY 


which hops are ſubject. It conſiſts of m 

which ſpreads itſelf with great rapidity, * Far: 
damage in the hop-grounds. 9 
ä z Or bank 
made round fields, woods, gardens, &c. The incloure 
of grounds are in ſome places made by ditches full o a 
water, and in others by walls either of ſtones alone Or | 
of ſtones and earth. Where theſe materials are in plenty, 


mon method is by quick-hedges. See EARTH-bank, 


Fences for parks, and ſometimes for gardens, are matt — 
of paling ; which, if winter- fallen oak be uſed, will | 
many years ; the pales ſhould be cleft thin, and the rai 
cut triangular, and the poſts ſhould not be placed too fi ge 
aſunder. Fences round parks, where fallow-deer xe 


kept, ſhould be fix feet and a half high; but where ther 0p 


are ſometimes fenced with walls of brick or ſtone. 


time, and making a very handſome Fence. It will fur 1 
ceed on any ſoil where a ditch and new bank ate mads 
except it be wholly of gravel or ſand, and even in th 
caſe it will thrive, if there happen a rainy ſeaſon after 
the planting of it. 5 8 | 
Some raiſe it by feeds, and others by young plants; tle 
latter is the moſt expeditious way, for the ſeeds lie tro 
years in the ground before they ſhoot, but they grow 
very faſt after two or three years. Some prepare the 
haws, or fruit of the white thorn, by tying them up in 
a hair bag, and ſoaking them all winter; after this if 


the firlt year, and grow better than any other way. 
Where ſcts are ſcarce, it is a good way when the under. 
woods are fe/led, or rather the year before, to low avs 


harm, becauſe they may be drawn before they come f 
be too large. The white thorn is alſo of conlideradl 
value in ſome ſort of works; its root becomes very beat 


tifully veined when old, and elegant boxes and combs gg 

are made of it. It is uſed by ſome alſo in the bulnel , 
of inlaying, and would be more fo, if its beauty or | bark | 
more known. The crab and the floe-tree, or black | 
thorn, come next in value to the white thorn, for quick toget 


The erabs are to be fown by kernels, pulp and * paliſa 


d a ſet of youny 


they will come up the firit year; an . rune 
crabs planted thick „ an excelent ji the 
The black thorn is not ſo much approved, becau 0 * Fenck. 
not ſo ſure of growing, and if it does, its 100 4 mont 
and it is apt to run in too much up h | it is 


and they ba 
which 5 thab 


i is udn 


| it gtors l 
much the beſt of all the fence buſhes; but i 1 0 


. i | il, even 01 
come up. It will grow on any fol!, Leit 


gravel, or among ſtones and rocks. 33 6 
light grounds. If it be raiſcd in plants, ** 
about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, = 
moilt ſeaſon, either in ſpring or autumn 


4 


F E N 


1 with ſtraw or halm after they are ſet, and 


FEN 


Pyrard aſfures us, that the art of fencing is ſo highly 


lin ded 80 fully watered, as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, | eſteemed in the Eaſt Indies, that none but princes #hd 

5 muſt Is will all periſh. noblemen are allowed to teach it. Theſe maſters wear a 

= others 3 ſeem to periſh, they muſt be cut off cloſe | badge or cognizance on their right arms, called in their 
it) an 


5 of 


| ad they will often ſprout out vigorouſly 
at the roots w_— Trownd muſt be dug up all about 


language 2 which is put on with great ceremony; 


like the badges of our orders of knighthood, by the 


by thence zb. | motes their growth ; | kings themſely 

mes, which very greatly promotes their growth; ings themſelves. 
4 them at . keep his ſheep from them, for they | Montaigne informs us; that when he was a youth, the 
0 ww fond of cropping the young ſprouts. nobility all ſhunned the reputation of being good fencers ; 


Ay 


Very 
ring 


2 t to gnaw the roots of holly in hard 
Field 1 * of theſe trees are ſuppoſed to be 
by the froſt, when the teeth of theſe little vermin 
; gd 


have really done the miſchief. 


e beſt way of railing a fence of theſe trees, is to plant | 


as ſomething too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to cor- 
rupt virtuous manners. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, /imple and compound, 
Simple is that performed directly and nimbly, on the ſame 
line; and is either offen/fve, or defen/ive. The principal 


ce is ek hite thorn, four plants of that] object of the firſt is whatever may be attempted, in puſh- 
dthe | ith the quick or W , . ” | 2 my OR 
uh — theſe will thrive very well together; | ing, or making paſſes, from this or that point; to the 
5 2 ! while the white thorn grows very ſpeedily, the holly | moſt uncovered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts 


e its time: as this grows large, the white thorn 


in parrying, and repelling the thruſts aimed by the 


will tak | | ar | | 
led up by degrees, till at length there is only | enemy. | | 
4 mor Ls nd if this is found not thick enough, | The compound, on the offenſive fide; includes all the poſ- 
ould, he boughs of it which grow neareſt the ground may be ſible arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make 


great 


4 n and covered with earth, and they will ſend up 
rede ſuckers, which will fill up all the gaps. 


him leave that part we have a deſign on, bare, and un- 
n upon finding we cannot come at it by force, nor 


bank, Beſide theſe there are very good fences made of furz, of y the agility of the fimple play. . | | 

oſures der, and even of elder, in ſome places, on proper The principal means hereof are FEINTS, appeals, or 
ull of 0b. Elder ſticks, or truncheons, ten or twelve foot] appels, which conſiſt in a ſudden beat of your blade on 
ne, or | — are to be cut and ſtuck in the bank ſlope-wiſe each the contrary ſide to that on which you join your adver- 
lenty way, ſo as to make a chequer-work. This makes the | fary, and a quick diſengagement to that ſide again, claſh- | 
com. { cedieſt ſhelter of any. When the trees grow old, they ings, and entanglings o ſwords, half thruſts, 8&c. and 
ants bh Alo till of value; their wood is a very fine one ſor | in the defenſive, to puſh in P ARR VINO. 


made 
ll af 
e rails 


too far te current; the roots being very numerous, ſtrong, and | be to the line. For an explication of other terms in this 
er ate compact. It is always ſending ſuckers alſo from its | art, ſee the articles BEAT, CaveaTinG, FLANCo- 
e there loweſt roots, which makes it very uſeful where ſtreams | NaADE, GIIz ADR, Lock, LuRch, TyrusT, &c. 

Parks | FEND, in the Sea Language, imports the ſame as defend. 


t for 
2 long 
ill ſuc 
> Made, 
in this 
n alter 


us; tle 
he tuo 


turning, and is at leaſt equal to box, if not ſurpaſſing it. 
The elder-tree makes an extremely good fence in watery 
places; and when planted on the banks of rivers is of 
gent uſe in preventing them from being undermined by 


wear away their banks, and are widening their courſe. 

The furze buſh, though an irregular grower, makes an 
excellent fence on dry banks, where nothing elſe will 
grow. It may be raiſed either by ſeeds, or by ſets ; but 
the ſeeds are the beſt, eſpecially thoſe of the French 
furze, which grows to the height of fifteen or fixteen | 
ſoot, and is not ſubject to ſpread with its roots, and get | 
into the good ground, as our common heath furze will | 
always do. 'This has the advantage of being a very ſpeedy 


tower. It will make a wy good hedge in three years, 
if taken care of. It muſt be kept well weeded while 


| 


The proper attitude in fencing is to hold the head upright, 
though the body hath an inclination forward on a longe, 


and all the weight reſts on the leſt haunch when on 


GUARD. The feet, hand, body, arm, and ſword, muſt 


Hence the phraſe ending the boat, &c. that is, ſaving it 
from being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſhip's ſide. 
Hence alſo | | Te 


FENDERS, any pieces of old cable-ropes, or billets of wood; 


&c. hung over the ſhip's fide, to fend or keep other ſhips 
from rubbing againſt her; or to prevent her from ſtrik- 
ing or rubbing againſt a wharf or quay. rp. 


 FenDER-bo/ts. Sce BoLTs. „ 
FENDUE en pal, in Heraldry, a French phraſe, applied to 
a croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, 


j b young; and the ſheep muſt be kept away from it; for and the parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. 
ry they are very fond of its young ſhoots. But it only re- | FENESTRA, in Anatomy, a name applied to two holes, or 
11 1 | quires this care for a little while; for when grown up to] apertures, in the inner ax. 8 

＋ 


IM hedge be clipped, it will grow large and thick; but if left | of them is incloſed by the baſis of the fapes, and from its 
C d to itſelf, it will run up to a conſiderable height, and af- | oval figure denominated feneſtra ovalis. | PS. 
15 1 ford good ſhelter, and yield an excellent fuel. They] The latter, called rotunda, is cloſed with a tranſverſe 
NY | ſow much of the poor land in Devonſhire with furze, | tranſparent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface 
my and make a very conſiderable advantage of it. Miller's | of its aperture, Ns MIR | 


ome to 
iderable 


* each ſide, the horn- beam ſets are planted in ſuch a man- | FENGELD, in our Ancient Mriters, is uſed for a tax or im- 
bullch ner, that every two plants may be brought to interſect] poſition raiſed for repelling of enemies. 1 
** one another, in the form of St. Andrew's croſs. The | It comes from the Saxon feind, an enemy, and geld, mo- 
wv bark is ſcraped off in the place where they interſect, and | ney. Sek LEES "= 8 | 
1 ich tbey are bound together with ſtraw; the two plants unite | FENNEL, Fæniculum, in Botany. Linnæus has joined this 
1 9 together in a kind of indiſſoluble knot, and puſh from | genus to anethum. See DILL. Its characters are theſe : 
all, 2nd thence horizontal flanting ſhoots, which form a ſort of | it hath an umbellated flower, the great umbel is com- 
f coun paliſado, or CHEVAUX de friſe. Hedges of this kind, | poſed of many ſmaller, which have no involuerum ; the 
nt far pruned annually, will, in a few years, render the fence | flowers have hve incurved petals, and five ſtamina, ter- 
ſc it mpenetrable in every part. | minated by roundiſh ſummits ; the germen is ſituated un- 

; rea ENCE-month (men/is prohibitionis, or menſis vetitus) is a | der the flower, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, crowned by 
4, The month wherein the female deer fawn; for which reaſon | roundith ſtigmas, which afterward turns to an oblong 
20 f is unlawful to hunt in the foreſt during that time. fruit, deeply channelled, dividing into two parts, each 
jen bt : beging fifteen days before Midſummer, and ends fifteen | containing a ſingle ſeed, flat on one fide, but convex and 
js, thal b. after; being in all thirty days. ns \ channelled on the other. There are three ſpecies. 

bonn vil ere are allo certain fence, or d:fence months, or ſea- | The common fennel is fo well known, as to need no de- 
he nickel ons for fiſh, as well as wild beats; as appears by ſtat. | ſcription. It has a ſtrong fleſhy root, which penetrates 


Card. Dict. and Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 1 
Fences made with the horn-beam plant are very common | 
in Germany. On a parapet of earth, with a ditch on 


FENCING, the art o 


| any conſiderable height, nothing can hurt it. If a furze- | 


l eſtm. 2. cap. 13. in theſe words: | 
All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in de- 
ence for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our 
ady, unto St. Martin's day. And likewiſe, young 


* falmons ſhall not be taken or deſtroyed by nets, &c. 


« from the midſt a | * 
„ Baptiſt,” "39 of April, to the nativity of St. John 


The feneftre are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt 


Theſe fere/tre, with the whole labyrinth, are compre- | 
hended in that part of the os zemporum, properly called 


from its hardneſs petroſum. 


deep into the ground, and will continue ſeveral years; 
it flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. The 
beſt time to ſow the ſeeds, is ſoon after they are ripe; 


the plants will come up in the ſpring, and require no 


other care than to keep them clean from weeds; and it 
will grow in any ſoil or ſituation. The leaves, ſeed, and 
root of this, are uſed in medicine; the root is one of the 


s | wound f defence ; or of uſing the ſword, to] five opening roots, and the ſeed one of the greater car- 
fore le tacks, enemy, and preſerve one's ſelf from his at-| minative ſeeds. There is a imple water made from the 
he di Nags | | | leaves, and an eſſential oil from the ſeed and leaves. 
| ol, 10. is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, | Miller's Gard. Dict. 


Th mr | 
* at of fencing is acquired by practiſing with polls, 


called in La 7 
5 tin rude = . . 0 . 
$adiaturg — 3 whence fencing is alſo denominated 


Vol. II. No 127, 


The oil obtained from the leaves on the upper part of 
the plant is much finer, lighter, and more ſubtle, than 
the oil obtained from the lower leaves. 'The former oil 
ſwims on water, and the latter oil ſinks. Neumann. 
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There is alſo a ſtrong water, or brandy, made of the 
ſeeds of fennel, called fennel-water. The ingredients are 
fennel ſeed, liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which 
are diſtilled together; and to the eſſence thereof are 
added ſpirit of wine, ſugar, and ſweet almonds ; the 
whole is then ſtrained, &c. | 

The leaves of the ſecond ſort, called ſweet fennel, are 
very long and ſlender, growing more ſparſedly, and not 
ending in ſo many points as thoſe of the common ſort; 
the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high; the ſeeds are longer, nar- 
rower, and of a lighter colour. The ſeed is generally 
imported from Germany or Italy, and are by ſome pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the common ſort, as being much 
ſweeter. Theſe ſeeds are an ufeful ſtomachic and car- 
minative, and are fometimes given in powder, from a 
ſcruple to a dram, and ſometimes candied. 

The third ſort is ſuppoſed to have been brought from the 
Azorian iſlands, and has been long cultivated in Italy as 


2 ſallad herb, under the title of PINocHIA. There are | 


not many Engliſh palates which reliſh it; nor is it eaſy to 
be furnithed with good ſeeds: thoſe which are annually 

brought from Italy are ſeldom good; and it is difficult to 
_ preſerve the plants through the winter in England. 


The ſeeds of this ſort are narrow, crooked, and of a| 
bright yellow colour; they have a very ſtrong ſmell, like 


aniſeed, and are very ſweet to the taſte. Miller. 


As to the method of cultivating this plant, ſee Fino- | 


CHIA, oe 


FenNnEL-flower, or Devil in a buſh, Nigella, in Botany, a | 


genus of the polyandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters 


are theſe : the flower has no empalement, but a leafy 


perianthium; it has five oval, obtuſe, plain petals, which 
ſpread open, and are contracted at their baſe, and eight 
very ſhort nectariums, ſituated in a circle, each having 


two lips, the exterior larger, the inferior bifid, plain, 


and convex. It has a great number of awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by 
_ obtuſe, ere, compreſſed ſummits ;z and in ſome five, in 
others ten, oblong, convex, ere& germina. The ger- 
mina afterward become ſo many oblong, compreſſed cap- 
| ſules, divided by a furrow, but connected within, filled 
with rough angular ſeeds. There are ſeven ſpecies. 


All theſe plants may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds | 
upon a bed of light earth, where they are to remain. | 


'Fhe ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is March; in July 


they will produce their flowers, and their ſeeds will ripen | 
in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered and dried. | 


Miller. 


The ſeed of this plant is uſed to diſſolve the viſcous mat- | 
ters, which, gathering in the ſinuſſes of the head, pro- 


duce catarrhs. For this 3 infuſe a pugil of mar- 
joram leaves in a glaſs o 
of nigella ſeed; ſtrain the whole through a linen cloth, 


and inufF the wine ſtrongly up the noſe. For the colic, | 
a ptiſan is made of the tops of chamomile, melilot, and | 


nigella ſeeds. The eſſential oil has the ſame virtues ; it 

is very incifive and expectorating; the infuſion of the 

ſame ſeed in wine is diuretic, and provokes the menſes. 
FENNEL-fower of Crete. See GARIDELLA. = | 


FENNEI-giant, Ferula, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- | 


dria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath an 


umbellated flower, the principal umbel of which is com- | 


poſed of ſeveral ſmaller, called rays; the involucrum is 
- compoſed of ſeveral narrow leaves, which fall off; the 


principal umbel is uniform. The flowers have five ob- 


5 long petals, and five ſtamina oſ the ſame length, termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits. Under the flower is ſituated 
2 turbinated germen, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, 


_ crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, which afterward becomes an 


elliptical, compreſſed, plain fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having a large elliptical plain ſeed, marked with three 
lines on each ſide. There are eight ſpecies. Miller. 
'The parts in uſe are the medullary ſubſtance of the ſtalks, 
the ſeed, and the juice, or gum, which is the SAGAPE- 


NUM of the ſhops. Mr. Ray ſays, that the people of Si- | F 
FEODATARY, or FeuDaTaRY. See FEODARY 1 


cily uſe the pith of the ferula major, or Pliny's female 

Fennel: giant, for tinder to light their fires; and if this was 
practiſed by the ancients, we may gueſs why the poets 
feigned, that Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven, and 
carried it to the earth in a hollow ferula. 


Fenner, hog's, or Sulphur-wort, Peucedanum, in Botany, 


a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: it hath an umbelliferous flower; the cover of 
the large umbel compoſed of many linear reflexed leaves; 
the empalement of the flower is ſmall, and indented in 
five parts, and the petals of the great umbel are uni- 
form. Each flower is compoſed of hve oblong incurved 
petals, which are equal and entire; they have each five 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by fingle ſummits, with an 


oblong germen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two 
ſmall ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen | 


turns to an oval channelled fruit, ſplitting in two parts, 


7 


white wine, and add a dram | 


— 


k 


FENNEL, ſcorching, in Botany. See T | 
: . HA 

FENNEL, en. 8 IN 
FENUGREEK, Fznum Græcum, Tri 


The firſt fort is the common Fenugreek, whoſe ſeed ; 
uſed in medicine. Where this plant grows 80 6 


preferred. Miller. 
The ſeeds of this plant contain an expreſſible oil blended 
with reſin and mucilage, but no eſſential oil; to reftifed 
ſpirit they communicate the whole of their diſtinguiſbing 
ſmell and taſte; and afterwards to water a ſtrong ſaoui- 
leſs mucilage. The principal uſe of theſe ſeeds is in c- 


when new, it is of a yellow gold-colour, but when long 
FEODALTTY, the FEALTY paid to t 
FEODARY, Feudary, or Feudatary, an officer ancient 


His office was to be preſent with the eſcheator, 2t the 


FEODER, a MEASURE for liquids, uſed throughout Gt 
FEODITAS, in Cl II iers, is ſometimes uſed for fit 


FEODUM, or Feupum, the ſame with fee or hats” 
 FEOFFMENT, derived from the verb fegfar © ste 


feoffment, 


containing two ſeeds, convex on one f 


the other; with three raiſed furrows 
braneous border indented at the top The 
' g r 


* 
vii 


ſpecies. Miller. © are foys 

The common hog's fennel is found in; | 
in 

places, and about fen ditches. It * t and Mooridh 


July. Its root is eſteemed of great uſe _. June wg 
rant and attenuant. It is preſcribed in dif, * expecdo. 
breaſts and lungs, particularly in thoſe in eales of the 
parts are loaded with a tough phlegm. It ; Thich thoſe 
mended in all obſtructions of the viſcerz 1 recom. 
urine, and is recommended in nephritic caf t promote 
authors have ſpoke greatly of its efficac age Thea 
caſes, and have recommended it as a r Nervoy, 
lethargies, palſies, epilepſies, and the like "*Medy in 
If the roots are wounded, when freſh, Ty or 

autumn, they yield a yellow juice, which dries Mgr 
lid gummy relin, that is recommended as 2 ehe 
and antihyſteric. Lewis's Mat. Med. a eite 


| onella, ir 
genus of the diadelphia decandria «wy y fare 
r 


are theſe : the empalement of the flower ; 

of one leaf, cut at the top into five deen 
ments. The flower is of the butterfly kind; the tan 
ard obtuſe, oval, and reflexed; the two wings are i 
long, reflexed, and ſpreading flat like the ſtandard os 
outwardly to appear like a regular flower of three yet 
The keel is very ſhort, obtuſe, and occupies the nay 
the flower. It hath ten ſhort riſing ſtamina, nine 0 
which are joined, and one ſtands ſeparate, nme, 
ſingle ſummits; and an oval, oblong germen, ſupportin | 
a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a riſing ſtigma. The . 


afterward turns to an oblong oval pod, compreſſed, filled 


with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are fix ſpecies, 


uncertain z but it is cultivated in the ſouth of France and 
in Germany; from whence great quantities of the ſeed 
are annually imported here for uſe. It is alſo much cl. 
tivated in India. | | 

This plant has not yet been cultivated in any quantity for i 
uſe in England, as it has generally proved a very uncer 
tain crop, occaſioned by the inconſtancy of the weather, 
The ſeed from the continent is therefore always to x 


taplaſms and fomentations, for ſoftening, maturating, 
and diſcuſſing tumours; and in emollient, carminatne 
cly{ters. They are an ingredient in the oleum # muctlog: 
nibus of the ſhops. Ground in a mill, they are uled in 
drinks for horſes. Neumann and Lewis. 

The ſeed is leſs than muſtard-ſeed, very hard and ſolid, 
of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable imell; 


kept, ruddy, or brown. 


FEODAL, Frodalis, or Feudalis, of or belonging toa fits 


or FEE, Hence feudal ſervices, &c. 
he lord by his feus: 


tenant. - | 


made and authorized by the maſter of the court of wats 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. | | 


finding any office of lands; and to give evidence for the 
king, concerning the tenure, and the value thereof; t0 
ſurvey the land of the ward after the office found, 3 
rate it. He alſo aſſigned the kings widows their dont 
and received the rents of wards lands. This office 
taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 


FEUDATARY. | 
many. 


tas, Or FEALTY. 


dare, to enfeoff, to give one a feud, in Common 25 gif 
moſt ancient method of conveyance, and goin lands, 
or grant of honours, caſtles, manors, mefluage» |. 
or the like corporeal or immoveable things, de * 5 
fee-ſimple; that is, to him, and his heirs 2 * ug 
the delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of t 

given. See Fee, and Livery. * Jud 
When this is done by writing, it is called the 


of 
* 
* 


1 


FER 


cory roffments the giver is called the feoffer, or feef- 
2 4 he that receives, the feo fte. 
oper difference in our law, between a froffer, and 
* is, that the feoffer gives in fee-ſimple; and the 
a in fee-tail. | 
TI n de Linntan ſyſtem of Zoology, one of the or- 
FEA, | animals, of the claſs of mammalia; the charac- 


ator 4 an 


6 woes which are, that they have ſharp teeth; the upper 
ie Cath are fix in number, and the canine or dog-teeth 
5 o er than the reſt. Of this order are the beat, the lion, 
tex the U the cat, the weaſel, the ferret, the didel- 
ad his or philander, the otter, the ſea-calf, the dog, the 
ous badger, the hedge-hog, the mole, and the bat, 'which 
in this author makes not a bird, but a quadruped, with its 
fore-feet expanded into a ſort of wings, &c. 
? of Tres natures in our Law, fignifies birds or beaſts that are 
1 wild, in oppoſition to ſuch as are tame: ſuch are hares, 


foxes, wild geeſe, or the like, wherein no man may 
claim a property. 2 Cro. 293. 


IA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on 
7 e af February, in honour of the dead. 


", 2 Vid. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. 1. p. 43s 


Cter Varro derives the word from inferi, or from ſero; on 
ped, account of a repaſt carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as 
ly. the laſt offices were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives 


land. it from ferio, on account of the victims ſacrificed. Vol- 
© 00s Gus obſerves, that the Romans called death fera, cruel, 
bg and that the word feralia might ariſe thence. 

Xtals, Macrobius, Saturn. lib. i. cap. 13. refers the origin of 


lo the ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in his Faſti, 
ne af goes back as far as Eneas for its inſtitution. He adds, 
ed that on the ſame day a ſacrifice was performed to the 
orig goddeſs Muta, or Dumb; and that the perſons who of- 
ermen 


ficiated, were an old woman, attended with a number 
of young girls. * 
FER de fourchette, croix d fer de fourchette, in Heraldry, is 
a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that for- 


led 


eed is 


rally is 

Ice and it is diſtinguiſhed from the croſs fourché; the ends 
_ whereof turn forked ; whereas in this, the fork is fixed 
ich cu | 


en the ſquare end; as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, 
4 ; fig. 20. ; 5 - i : 
Nity for 


 uncer- raldryz ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron ink, or ink of a 


Feather mill, which ſuſtains the moving mill-ftone. See a re- 
$ to be preſentation of it in Tab. Herald. fig. 21. 
bit, or FerD-wite, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a for- 
dienin mulary, by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, com- 
ciel mitted in the army. . VV 
_ The word is formed of the Saxon ferd, army, and wite, 


puniſhment. 


hors FERDFARE,. from the Saxon ferd, army, and fare, jour- 

Wau rey, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for being diſcharged 

RY trom going to war. 5 : | 
7 FERENTARIIL, or FERENDAR17, among the Romans, 

wee were auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their weapons be- 

4 bol ing a ſword, bow, and arrows, and a fling; which were | 
mel, 8 leſs cumberſome than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, 

hen long s 


The name ſeems to have been derived a ferendo auxilio; 

toa fa theſe being auxiliary forces; though Varro thinks they 
1 might be ſo called, becauſe the ſling and ſtones feruntur, 

non tenentur. | | RE IN 1 . 


© have alſo mention of another ſort of ferentarii, 
whoſe buſineſs 


* ready to ſupply the ſoldiers therewith in battle. 
i 


tis feudal 


anciently 
of waſcs- 


_ * e. Cavaliers, armed cap-à-pé. | ; ; 
ce for the a 2 the Romans, the bier uſed in carry- 
ereol; t0 * n odies of the dead; which duty was per- 
und, an thus, ſo the neareſt male relations of the deceaſed : 
x dowe! a 7 out their parents, brothers their ſiſ- 
s office » Bl © dee BuriaL, | 


among the Romans, were holy-days, or days 
on they abſtained from wol. 3 
eee ferie is uſually derived a ferendis viclimis, on 
Is k of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius 
on y 2515 were fo called velut iet nuepary dies 
rl 425 on Others obſerve, that all days in gene- 


called 7975 ey were not feaſt-days, were anciently 


ART ard 
bout Gt 


for fi 


I erding! Nw or, as Voſſius reads it, feſiæ; whence, ac- 
, of he The 5 at author, was formed the word ferie. 
Lau, 15806 Cliefly 4 yy dies ferati, were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed | 
ifies a 9 acellanic f 3 Whereas the feaſts, or dies ſe/7i, befide 
ges) 1406 ad games 6 labour, were celebrated with ſacrifices 
another 1 kealt- days; o that there were feriæ, which were not 
r ws Tie, and 5, ough authors frequently confound the 
the £0 thers e RW | 
0 3 . . „ 
: ij 7 dart. 3 the ferie with the dies nefaſti, or neu- 
the 4a. de Latin ferj 
| eta amounts to th 
1 omans had g e Sabbath of the Hebrews. 


ers kinds of feri@; their names, at 


= 


Fix de mouling q. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in He- 


was, to carry arms after the armies, and | 


us uſes the name ferentarii for the cataphracti equites, | 


merly uſed by ſoldiers to reſt their muſkets on; by which |[FeR1A is ſtill retained in the Romiſh 


ally, fays Dion. Hal. to forty-ſeven nations, being cele- 


of Tarquin, a ſecond day was added, and a third after 


leaſt the principal thereof, are e/ivales, or ſummer #5 
riæ; anniverſarie, yearly feriæ; compitalitie feriæ of 
the ſtreets and croſs-ways ; cenceptivæ, votive feriæ, 
which the magiſtrates protniſed every yeat ; denicales, for 
the expiation of a family polluted by the death of any 
one; imperativæ, or indi#ive, thoſe decreed by the ma- 
giſtrate; Latina, the Latin ferie, inſtituted by Tarquin 
the Proud, for all the Latin people, amounting annu- 


brated on mount Alba, in memory of the peace con- 
cluded by Tarquin with the people of Latium. Theſe 
ferie Latinæ were either ordinary or extraordinary. 'They 
continued at firſt only for a day; but after the expulſion 


the reconciliation between the plebeians and patricians ; 
and in proceſs of time they were prolonged to four days. 
At theſe feaſts a bull was ſacrificed; and each town con- 
tributed a certain quantity of meat, wine, and fruits. 
Meſjis feriæ, were thoſe of harveſt ; there were alſo paga- 
nales feriæ, or PAGANALIA præcidancæ, which were what 
we properly call the vigils, or eves of the feaſts; private, 
or proprie, thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral families; as the 
families Claudia; Emilie, Julie, &c. publice, thoſe ob- 
ſ-rved by all in general, of for the public weal; ſemen- 
tine, thoſe held in ſeed-time; /fative, thoſe kept con- 
ſtantly to the ſame day of the year; Saturnales, whereof 
we ſhall ſpeak in their place; /tultorum feriæ, or quiri- 
naliæ, the feriæ of fools, held on the ſeventeenth of Fe- 
bruary; vicforiæ feriæ, thoſe of victory, in the month 
of Auguſt ; v:ndemiales, thoſe of the vintage, from the 


twentieth of Auguſt to the fifteenth of October; YVul- 
cani ferie, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty- _ 


ſecond of May. See FEAST. 


FER1ZX was alſo uſed among the Romans for fair-days ; 


becauſe it was their cuſtom to hold their fairs on the 
dies feriati, or holidays. Struv. Synt. Antiq. Rom. cap. 
ix. p. 425. 443, &c. | 


ſenſe ſomewhat different from the ferie of the ancients ; 
being applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning 


with Sunday; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or 


faſt-day. Thus, Monday is the ſecond feria; Tueſday 
"the third, Ke. Ds _—_ 85 5 

The word Feria, in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from 
the ancient fer:a, a day of reſt, Accordingly, Sunday 


is the firſt Feria; for anciently all the days of Eaſter- 


FERIAL days, dies FERIALES; or FERI®, among the An- 


week were accounted feſtival days, by a decree of Con- 
ſtantine; whence thoſe ſeven days were called feriæ; 
Sunday being the firſt, Monday the ſecond, &c. And 
this week being then accounted the firſt of the eceleſiaſ- 
tical year, they afterwards accuſtomed themſelves to call 
the days of the other weeks after the ſame manner, fir/?, 


ſecond, third, &c. feriæ. Though others will have it, 
that the days of the week were not called fer:@ from _ 


the people's reſting, that is, on account of being obliged. 


to abſtain from ſervile works; but to advertiſe the faith. _ 
ful, that they ought to abſtain from ſin. See Durand, 


De Off. Div. lib. viii. cap. 1. | 
Theſe are the ordinary feriæ; but beſides theſe, they have 
extraordinary, or greater feriæ; viz. the three laſt days 


of Paſhon-week ; the two days following Eaſter-day, and 


Whitſunday ; and the ſecond ferie of Rogation. 


cients, ſignify holidays, or days vacant for labour, and 
=_——__ ER 
But in the ſtat. 27 Hen. VI. cap. 5. and in Forteſcue, 
De Laudibus LL. Angliz, ferial days are taken for 
working days. S. Sylveſter ordained—Sabbati & do- 


minici diei nomine retento, reliquos hebdomadæ dies feriarum 


nomine diſtinctos, ut jam ante in eccle/ia vocari ceperant, 
appellari. „ | | 

So that feral days are properly all the days of the week, 
except Sunday. 5 | 


FERIIEE, in the dreſs of the Egyptians, is a ſort of ſkirt 


| 


worn over another garment, and made either of black 
woollen, or of other coloured cloth furred; this by the 
more genteel people is left open before. It ſomewhat 
1 a night-gown. 

FERISON, in Logic, a mood of the third figure of ſyllo- 


giſms. In this mood the firſt propoſition is an univerſat — 


negative, denoted by the vowel e; the ſecond a particu- 
lar affirmative ; and the third a particular negative, ſig- 
nified by i and o. as | 

FERLING, in our Old Statutes, is uſed for the fourth part 
of a penny. Aſif. panis & cerevis, 51 Hen. III. 

FERLINGATA terre, in our Old Mriters, according to 
Blount, is the ſame as ferlingus terre, which lord Coke 
on Littleton ſays, was a quarentine, or thirty-two acres 
of land. But according to the authorities quoted by Du- 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. voc. Quarentena, it contained but 
forty perches. 

FERLINGUS ter. See FERLINGATA ferræ. 

| | FERM, 
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F E R 
FERM, Fix MA, in Law. See Farm. 


FERM E a ferme, in the Manege, ſigniſies to exerciſe in the 
ſame place without ſtirring or parting. 


n 
FERMENT, of fervere, to 25 in Phyſics, any body, which | 


being applied to another, produces a fermentation there- | 


in; or, any thing capable of wa an inteſtine mo- 
tion in the parts of another; and of ſwelling or dilating 
the ſame. | 
Thus, the acid in leaven is a /erment, which makes bread 
riſe or ſwell. And the moiſture in hay. is a ferment, 
which heats, and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, rennet is 
a ferment, which curdles and breaks milk; and barm, or 
yeaſt, is the ferment. that ſets wort a working, &c. 
Thoſe things are called ferments in an alluſive ſenſe, 


which when added to the liquor, only correct ſome fault 
therein, and by removing ſome obſtacle to the fermenta- 
tion, forward it by ſecondary means; as alſo ſuch as be- 


ing added in time of fermentation, make the liquor yield 
a larger proportion of ſpirit, and give it a finer flavour; 
all theſe additions have the name of ferments among our 


diſtillers, but improperly.” The primary uſe of ferments 


is, to ſave time, and make diſpatch of buſineſs, while 
they only occaſionally and accidentally give a flavour, or 
add to the quantity of the ſpirit; and accordingly all 
fermentable liquors may, without the leaſt addition, only 
by a due application of heat, be brought to ferment more 
perfectly, though it will be more flowly than with the 
addition of any ferment. The general ferments uſed on 
theſe occaſions are the flowers and feces of fermentable 
liquors generated, thrown up, or depoſited, during the 


time of the fermentation in that liquor, or after the end | 


of it. There are two, of theſe ferments, procurable in 
large quantities, and at a ſmall price; theſe are beer 
yeaſt, and wine lees. A prudent and artificial manage- 
ment of theſe, might render the buſineſs of the brewery 


for diſtillation, as in the buſineſs of the malt-diſtiller, | 
&c. much more eaſy and advantageous. It has always 


been found a great difficulty to procure theſe ferments in 
proper quantities, and preſerve them always ready for 


uſe; and this has been a great diſcouragement to the 


buſineſs, and hence ſome have been obliged to contrive 
artificial ferments, or to form mixtures or compounds of 


particular fermentable ingredients; but this has been at- 


tempted without any great ſucceſs, all theſe mixtures 


_ uſe. | | 


When the proper ſort of ferment is pitched upon, the 


operator is next to conſider its quantity, quality, and 
manner of application. The quantity muſt be propor- 
| tioned to that of the liquor, to its tenacity, and the de- 
gree of flavour it is intended to give, and to the diſpatch 
required in the operation. From theſe conſiderations he 


will be able to form a rule to himſelf ; but till ſuch a rule | 


1s formed, or, in order to the forming of it, proper trial 
will ſhew how much ſuffices for the purpoſe. 'Fhe way 
is to begin with a little, and to add more occaſionally, 


the weight of the whole being noted beforehand; ſo that 


on weighing the remainder after the proper quantity is 
taken away, it will be found how much exactly has been 
uſed out of it for the buſineſs. | „5 
Among the ſeveral ingredients of which fermentable li- 
quors are made for the ſervice of the diſtillery, treacle 
requires more ferment than almoſt any other. This is 
not wonderful on a juſt conſideration of the nature of 
the ſubject, ſince the manner in which that concrete juice 


is made, mult render it greatly unfit for fermentation af- | 
terwards, though the original product of a vegetable | 
Juice very much diſpoſed to it in its own nature, The 
ſtreugth of the fire uſed in the ſugar making, and its | 


long continuance and almoſt immediate contact, and the 
lime and other alkalies uſed in refining the ſugar, that 


is, in making the treacle, do ſo condenſe, indurate, and |. 
ſcorch the body of this juice, and abſorb its acid, that | 


it is ſcarce to be expected that it thould ferment at all, 


cven with the addition of jalap, or other powerful ſaline 
and acid or acrid ſtimulators, which tend to break the 


viſcous and aduſt connections of the particles. | 
The greateſt ciicumſpection and care are neceſſary in re- 
gard to the quality of the Jerment, if a 
ilavourcd ſpirit be required. It muſt be choſen perfectly 
tweet and freſh, for all ferments are liable to grow muſty 
and corrupt; and if in this ſlate they are mixed with the 
fermentable liquor, they will communicate their nau— 
| leous and filthy flavour to the ſpirit, which will ſcarce 
ever be got off by any ſubſequent refining. If the fer- 
ment be ſour, it mult by no means be uſed with any liquor, 
for it will communicate its flavour to the whole, and 


even prevent its riſing to a head, and give it an acetous, 


| inſtead of a vinous tendency. When the proper quan- 
tity of a ſuitable and well conditioned ferment is got 
ready, it muſt be put to the fermentable liquor in a ſtate 
barely tepid, or ſcarce lukewarm. The beſt manner of 
putting them together, ſo as to make the fermentation 


4 


pare and well 


times require {ome alteration in the general 


FERMENTS in the earth. It is very probable, that the nz 


| than is generally ſuppoſed, and tend to elucidate many 
falling ſhort even of the common baker's leaven in their 


_ diſtant from one another. The effluvia ſent up by ſome 


even melt it in the air as it approaches, and cauſe it to 


| ankles as he walks; and generally, at about a foot depth 
under this, there is found a ſtratum of pebbles, ſo cloſe 


3 


found very rich for garden 


FERMENT, among Phy/icians, 


counting them only analogous proceſſes; 


F 


intended quantity being thus looſely mixed 
the lukewarm liquor, and kept near the 6 


der the liquor fit for the ſtill. In this eat 


more penetrative and moveable parts, it diſſolves a4 
breaks the texture or combination of the component 


diſeaſe. 
One way of accounting for DIGESTION, is by ſuppoſing 
a certain ferment in the ſtomach. But what this f. 
ment is, or whence it ſhould be derived, is greatly dif 


E | ney 
is the leſs to be expected, on account of the tendenc) 


ERMENTARII, or FERME 


Arong and quick; is this, -- Whey the £55575, 

mult be broke to pieces, and gently denne is a, 't 

of the warm liquor; but a complete or uniform * 
on 


of it is not to be expected or deſired : 
weaken its efficacy for the future bulineſs,. * *, 
4 


in ſome 6 
re, or elſe. 
ommerce of 
warm li 
till thus by 
gether, 
ſecured in 3 
A too free in. 
as it were the 
on, and fen - 
Y manner the 
nſwered. By 
there are ſe. 
ſome particulz 
ſpir it, Or give 
ONS may ſome. 


method lat 
down above, though upon the whole it is right, he 


Eſſay on Diſtilling. 
The force or effect of a ferment atiſes hence, that by its 


where, in a tepid ſtate, free from too rude e 
the external air, more of the inſenſibly 
ought at proper intervals to be brought in, 
degrees the whole quantity is ſet at work to 
When the whole is thus tet at work, and 
proper degree of warmth, and kept from 
tercourle with the external air, it becomes 
ſole buſineſs of nature to-finiſh the operati 


whole end of fermentation would be a 
during the whole courſe of the operation, 
veral other things that may be added with 
view, as either to increaſe the quantity of 
it ſome agreeable flavour. Theſe AbDITI 


parts or principles of the body, gives them a new motion 
and diſpoſes them to take a new arrangement, or u. 
combine again in a new manner; and ſo to conſtitute x 
new ſpecies of body. TE 
Thus the bite of a mad dog excites a flow fermentatinin 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it con. 
ſiſts of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to a ſtatesf 
health; and occaſion an irregularity in the ſpirits, fron 
which ariſe the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the 


puted. 


tural ferments in the earth may be of more conſequenge 


things, which at preſent appear very myſterious. The 
different fruitfulneſs of different ſpots of the ſame for 
of land may be owing to this, as alfo the different tems 
perature of the air at the ſame time in places very litle 


of rheſe, not only diſſolve ſnow that falls on them, but 


fall in rain, not in ſnow. And often in two places witl- 
in a mile or two of each other, there ſhall be a diſpanty 
of heat and cold no way elſe to be accounted for, inc 
there is often no difference of ſhade or ſhelter. 

In Scotland there are large tracts of land, where the fi. 
ment is ſo ſtrong, that the earth lets a perſon up to the 


rammed together, that they ſeem an artificial cauſew a. 
This land, though of no greater depth than a foot, 
| plants, and even for fru 
trees. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 110. | Ee | 
is ſometimes uſed in 2, 

nonymous ſenſe with putrefaction, or rather for 22 
habit of body, conſidered as the cauſe of malignant di- 
orders. . = Ri. 

But theſe authors are, nevertheleſs, very careful not F: 
confound putrefaction with vegetable fermentaiim, * 
for which fer 
ſon, they uſe the ſame term for the putreſying 17 
menting agent. It were to be wiſhed, to a0 boo” 
guity, that we had two different words to ogy 
citing cauſe of theſe two inteſtine commotions; 1 


. „ © 72 im Us 
all putrid animal ſubſtances to promote both _ p 
trefaction, and a vinous fermentation in vegetables. 


NTACEI, a denon, 
which thoſe of the Latin church have give f 
Greeks, on account of their conſecrating an 
leavened or fermented bread in the eucharilt 1 
As the Greeks call the Latins azymites, the Tam 

return, call them fermentar!. 


; ng (pot 
FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion, way, Fd 


: icles 

neouſly among the ſmall, inſenſible partic gern 
body, rr producing a new diſpoſition, and a d 
combination of thoſe parts. 


. * 4 . la 
Fermentation differs from diſſolution, 23 the 


aymentation i ; 


quently without diſſolution, 1. e 
tion ſeldom goes ſo far as to diſſol 
ſolution always ſuppoſes an antecedent 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and © 
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motion, which in the firſt is ow, in the 
lent 3 and that, in the firſt, the motion 
e minute particles of the body; but, in 
- jt extends to large maſſes thereof. 
the 11 nuſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of 
Indeed linde of fermentations 3 viz. an inſenſible one, 
: from its effects; and aſenſible one; 
a hot and a cold one; a 


185 that the T 
latter is v0 
reſtrained to th 


divers 

«+ ic only KNOWN 
nl a moderate one; 
er and an artificial one. i 
e iſts diſtinguiſh three particular kinds of fermenta- | 
＋ three ſtages of the ſame fer mentation, which te- 
＋ the three principal products reſulting from it. The 
wh called the vinous or ſpirituous, becauſe it changes 
„ „ine the liquors which undergo it, and becauſe 
— this wine may be obtained an inflammable ſpirit, 
tle with water, called ſpirit of wine. The ſecond 
bd of fermentation is called acid, or acetous, becauſe the 
ore of it is an acid or VINEGAR, The third kind 1s 
Fed the putrid or putrefattive, and ſometimes the alka- 
bn fermentations in which caſe the texture of the fer- 
mented ſubſtance is deſtroyed, and having loſt its origi- 
nal characters of taſte, colour, and ſmell, it becomes 
{etid, rotten, and offenſive; and if committed to diftil- 
kation, yields neither an inflammable nor an acid ſpirit, 


harp pungent Jiquor, 
* Ce cody ümilar to that ſalt which may be ob- 
nined by the force of violent heat, from animal ſub- 
ances, without ſuffering them firſt to become putrid. 
All matters ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermentation may 
afterwards undergo the acid, and, laſtly, the putrid fer- 
mentation; but ſome ſubſtances are not ſuſceptible of the 
ſpirituous fer mentation, but proceed firſt to the acid, and 
afterwards to the alkaline or putrid fermentation ; and 
aſtly, ſome ſubſtances are ſuſceptible of the putrid er- 
mentation only. From theſe conſiderations, and others of 
a ſimilar nature, Stahl and many other chemiſts confider 
theſe fermentations leſs, as three operations diſtinct and 
independent of each other, than as three principal and 
diſtinguiſhed degrees of one and the ſame fermentative 


reduce into a ſimilar condition, all the moiſt compound 
bodies, into the combination of which the oily principle 
enters, that is, all animal and vegetable ſubſtances. 
Theſe ſubſtances, as long as they make part of the living 
vegetable or animal, undergo fermentation in a flow and 
inſenſible manner, being preferved from it by the vital 
motion; but when the life of organized bodies ceaſes, all 
theſe ſubſtances ſenſibly acquire the fermentative motion, 
pals more rapidly and regularly from one ſtage of it to 
another, according to the concurrence of circumſtances 
which generally favour fermentation ; ſo that fermenta- 


tin, in this view of it, appears, upon the whole, to be | 


nothing elſe than PUTREFACTION. See DIGEST10N. 
Did. Chemiſtry, art. FzRMENTATION. | 


Plants bruiſed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſel, 
ferment of themſelves; and, if let alone, the fermenta- 
G 


tin will proceed to putrefaction. | 
In order to fermentation, it is neceſſary the ferment have 


ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be 


tumultuous ; that it be an open, ſpacious place, and aſ- 
hilted by the air; and that it tend to exalt and purity the 


body, and produce vinous, or inflammable ſpirits. Theſe | 
are the particular properties and conditions of fermenta- 
n; though, in the general, all required to effect a fer- 
mentation, in a body, or liquor, which is not homoge- 
which conſiſts of different principles, is, 
ſtrong attraction between the particles of 


neous, that is, 
that there be a 
the ferment, and the body; that the parts of this latter 
moved and agitated irregularly; and that this motion 
produce ſome alteration in the mixed. : 
All vegetable and animal ſubſtances, into the compoſition 
f e enters a certain quantity of fluid oil and earth, 
> _ perfectly ſoluble in water, by the intervention 
18 ine matter, being diffuſed in a ſufficient quantity 
8800 1. to become liquid, or at leaſt ſoft, and being 
N to heat from a few degrees above the freezing 
We urs Badly and more, and when the communi- 
e e ar is not entirely obſtructed, ſuffer ſponta- 
2 10 the fermentative motion, which entirely changes 
A ry and proportion of their principles; and, there- 
5 2 Fee of any body may be prevented or 
5 ed by intenſe cold, want of air and water, and a 
Proportion of the principles of the body expoſed to 


mentation. 


er mentation is 


nature, I one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in all 


be generality of our later philoſophers allow i 
in philoſophers allow it 
wi ao. 2 A watery, to which their principles 
k 6 41 _—_ Dr. Morgan attempts to account 
* 5 ewtonian ſyſtem. His principle is, that 
Ra ve force of air, rareſied by the action of fire, 
utual action of fire and air, is the univerſal na- 


1 


being a ſolution of volatile | 


tural cauf, : : i 
Vor * e and diſſolution. 
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To ſhew this, he conſiders two great powers, or prinei⸗ 
ples, in bodies; viz. an attractive, coheſive power, in 
the ſmall particles of matter, as the ptinciple of all reſt; 
concretion, &c. and the expanſive force of heated air, 
as the principle of fermentation. On the different pro- 
portion and adjuſtment of theſe two oppoſite forces, with 
reſpeCt to each other, the conſtitution, texture, and co- 
heſion of bodies; are ſaid to depend. | 'S 
By the attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts 
of compound bodies muſt be brought to their neareſt and 
greateſt contacts, and remain there in a degree of firm- 
neſs and coheſion, proportional to the quantities of 
contact. | | | 
On the other hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, 
acting alone, all bodies, even the moſt compact and ſo- 
lid, muſt be diffolved and diffuſed into one perfectly fluid, 
incoherent maſs. | 

If both be found in the ſame body; and equal in degree, 


ſuch a body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, 


or coheſion : if the attractive power prevail, the quan- 
tity of contaCt, or degree of cohefion, will be continually 


_ Increaſed to a certain pitch, where it will reſt. On the 


contrary, if the expanſive force of the fire and air, in- 
cluded in any body, or maſs of matter, prevail againſt 
the attractive power of the contiguous parts, the parts 
muſt neceſſarily recede from their points of contact. 


And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which 


the body or maſs is capable, every ſmall part muſt be di- 
vided and ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe 
again into others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt 
conſtituent particles or atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be 
perfectly ſolid, and indiviſible. 5 
This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of 
contact, and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent 
thereon, is what we call raręfaction; as, on the contrarys 
the approach of the parts nearer to the points of contact, 
is called condenſation. Now from the contrary effects of 
theſe two forces, there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine com- 


motion, collifion, and natural ſtruggle of the parts among 
motion, by which nature endeavours to reſolve, and to 


themſelves; i. e. the parts acted on by two ſuch oppolite 
forces, will fly off, and recoil, recede, and accede, in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength and energy of the oppoſite powers, 
till one or the other prevail, either to fix and condenſe, 
or to diflolve and diffuſe it ; which alternate motion 1s 
what we call fermentation. | „ 
If the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body will 
be conſolidated, as water into ice. „ 
The circumſtances neceſſary for cauſing a fermentation be- 
tween a ſolid and a fluid, as they are ſtated by Dr. Freind 
and Dr. Keill, the reader will find under ATTRACTION, 
art. xvi. and MENSTRUUM. e 1 
Dr. Boerhaave makes the following conditions requiſite. 
1. That there be a due proportion between the ſize of the 
particles of the fluid, and the pores of the body to be 
diſſolved. 2. That the figure of the particles of the fluid 
have a determinate relation to that of the pores of the 


ſolid. 3. That the particles of the fluid be ſufficiently 


ſolid, ſo that their moment or force of action be not too 
weak. And, 4. That the particles of the fluid, when 
received into the pores of the ſolid, be fitly diſpoſed to 
make ſome ſtay there, and not immediately to paſs 
through; but to act every way upon the ſolid as they 


move towards the external ſurface thereof. | Chemiitry, : 


by Shaw, p. 344. „ 

Mr. Rowning apprehends, that nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary, than that the particles of the ſolid attract thoſe of 
the fluid with a greater degree of force than either thoſe 
of the fluid or thoſe of the ſolid attract one another; 
and that this ſingle ſuppoſition will apply to the ſolution 

of a ſolid by a fluid, and to the fermentation occaſioned 
by the mixture of two fluids. Nat. Phil. part ii. diff. 8. 

But perhaps a more accurate and complete theory of er- 
mentation may be formed by means of the modern diſco- 
veries relating to air. Air is known to be combined 
with various ſubſtances, and to adhere to their conſtituent 
particles in a fixed or non-elattic ſtate, forming, accord= 


ing to Dr. Hales and others, the cement or bond of union 


between them. This principle, which is now generally 
known by the name of fixed alk, is ſuppoſed to be the 
immediate cauſe of COHES10N, ſince the preſervation of 
firmneſs and ſoundneſs in bodies depends on reſtraining 
the eſcape of this air; for as ſoon as it flies off, and re- 
ſumes its elaſticity, the other conſtituent particles, viz. 
the earthy, ſaline, oily, or inflammable and aqueous, 
being hereby put into motion, immediately begin to exert | 
their ſeveral peculiar attractive and repulſive powers, 

and run into new combinations, which firſt change, and 
at length altogether deſtroy the texture of the ſubſtance 
which they formerly- compoſed, provided that this ſub- 
ſtance contained in itſelf a ſufficient quantity of water 
to allow of the inteſtine motion, by giving the proper 
degree of * or moiſture; for without fluidity * 


— — — 


[ 


vinous liquors, as being much more violent, tumultuary, 
active, and combinatory than that. A large quantity of 


Way, that it will more than pay its own expence; to 
Which may be added, the very well known advantage of 
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ean be no inteſtine motion, and without inteſtine motion | 
there can be no change of combination. Whatever, 
therefore, in theſe circumſtances, occaſions a releaſe of 
this air, and ſerves to change its ſtate, from that of a 


concrete body into an elaſtic repelling fluid, will produce | 
fermentation. It is well known, that the partieles of bo- 


dies attract each other within certain diſtances: and that, 
when they are placed beyond the ſphere of each other's 
attractions they begin to exert @ repulſive power. Heat 


may be one cauſe of expanding bodies, ſo that their con- 


ſtituent particles may be removed to ſuch diſtances from 


each other, that their attraction ſhall ceaſe, and their | 
mutual repulſion commence. A quick vibration, and | 
violent inteſtine motion excited among the minute par- 
ticles of bodies, will oceafton a fimilar ſeparation of | 


theſe particles, and a conſequent change from a concrete 
to a repelling ſtate. Thus, when any two united parti- 
cles are torn aſunder by the ſuperior attraction. or AI- 


iTV of a menſtruum or ſolvent, they muſt at the in- 
| Rant of ſeparation recede from each other with a force 
equal to that with which their disfunCtion was refiſted. 
And the effect of the violent feparations of the particles | 
of bodies, which occur in chemical decompoſitions, ſo- 
lutions, and fermentations, will appear very great, when | 
we conſider the minuteneſs of the particles engaged in | 
theſe operations, and how much the aCtivity or torce of | 
the attraction and repulfion of bodies depends on the 
ſmallnefs of their ſize. See on this ſubject Macbride's | 
Eſſays, eff. 2. Chemical Dict. Eng. ed. 2, vol. iii. p. 


80, 81. Sec PU TREFACTION- 


The buſineſs of fermentation is one of the great prepara- | 
tions to the diſtillery. What we uſually call vinous fer- 
mentation im particular, is the kind in which it is principally | 
concerned. By this we ufually underſtand that phyſical 


action, or inteſtine commotion of the parts of a vege- 
table juice tincture, or ſolution, which render them fit 
to yield an inflammable ſpirit on diſtillation. 

This fermentation in the hands of the diſtiller differs from 
the common one, that is uſed in the making of potable 


yeaſt, or other ferment, is added to the diſtiller's er- 
mentation; the free air is admitted, and every thing is 


contrived to quicken the operation, ſo that it is ſome- 
times finiſhed in two or three days. This great diſpatch, | 
however neceſſary to the large dealer, has its mconveni- | 
encies attending it; for the ſpirit is by this means always | 


fouler, more groſs, and really terreſtrial, than it would 


and upon the ſurface of the liquor, eſpecially if the li- 


quor be not immediately committed to the ſtill as ſoon | 


as the /ermentation is fairly ſlacked or fully ended. It is 


_ a very difficult taſk to render the buſineſs of fermentation | 
at once perfect and advantageous. To ferment, in per- 


fection, neceſſarily requires length of time, and careful 


attendance, and cloſe veſſels, beſide ſeveral other articles 


of nice management, which cannot be expected to be 


received and practiſed in the large way, on account of | 
the trouble and expence, unleſs it could be proved to the 
diſtillers, as poſſibly it ſome time may, that the quantity | 


of ſpirit would be fo much greater from the ſame quan- 
tity of materials managed thus, than by the common 


the ſpirit thus procured by perfect fermentation, being 
much finer than that obtained in the common way : till 


this ſhall be made out, it may not be amiſs to try how | 


much of the more perfect art of vinous fermentation is 
profitably practicable by the diſtiller in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of things. The improvements to be made 
in this affair will principally regard, 1. 'The preparation 
or previous diſpoſition of the fermentable liquor. 2. The 
additions tending to the general, or ſome particular end, 
3. The admiſſion or excluſion of the air. 4. The regu- 
lation of the external heat or cold; and, 5. A ſuitable 


degree of reſt at laſt. When proper regard is had to theſe | 


particulars, the liquor will have its due courſe of „er- 


mentation, and it will thence become fit to yield a pure | 


and copious inflammable ſpirit by diſtillation. The tinc- 
ture, ſolution, or liquor, intended for fermentation, for 
the ſtill, ſhould be conſiderably thin and aqueous. That 
ſort of richneſs there is in the twelve ſhilling ſmall beer, 
is the utmoſt that ought to be allowed to it. This pro- 
perty not only fits it to ferment readily, but alſo to yield 
a larger quantity in proportion of a pure vinous ſpirit, 
than it would do if it were more rich or clammy : the 
groſs, foul, viſcid, and earthy particles of ſuch gluti- 
nous liquors, being after fermentation apt to riſe up with 


the boiling heat which muſt neceſſarily be employed pl | 


— — 
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have been if the liquor had undergone a proper fermen- | 
tation in a flower manner. It alſo ſuffers a diminution in 
its quantity, from the violent and tumultuary admiſſion, 
conflict, and agitation of the free air, both in the body | 


_ tendency to fermentation in all vegeta 


be limited to what we call a tepid and fervid heat: a fer- 


by additions; and, in general, by ſuch things as are con- 


LOWERIN CG, &c. | 


as of the birch, and the like. If in the month of March 


there is thruſt a quill open at both ends, the juices of ths 
tree will drop out at the quill at the rate of a large crop 


pleaſant to the taſte, and looks tolerably clear, reſen- 


both the common ſmall kind, and the great one, which 


or inteſtine motion. 
How ſuch motion is mechanically affeCted, 2 


follows; ſuppoſing the reader acquainted 
1. That a, body immerſed in any fluid, 


to the top. 


FER 


raiſe the ſpirit ; and the ſpirit thus. « | 
foul and fetid. There is alſo — _ * 
ing the chinneſs of this liquor, which ; "oye Uteng, 
ſooner become fine by ſtanding before at l vi 
whence it may be commodiouſly drawn of f Tnentain; 
or bottom, which muſt always in caſe of ng wy 
any other mealy ſubſtance, be kept out wh I, or 
of the ſpirit is conſulted. A certain degre "© The pur 
ſeems neceflary in all the northern —.— 
of artificial liquors, intended for immediet 
eſpecially in winter; but the natural Juices of yeger.h1, 
which have never been inſpiſſated, as that 6 
other fruits, when fully ripened, will 
as ſoon as they are expreſſed, without 2 
ance. But as a certain degree of inſpi 
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ation Prevents al 


2 . ble ; 
otherwiſe ſtrongly diſpoſed to ferment; Ts, 
tl 


nuance, or an increaſe of the inſpiſſati 

if it acts immediately through . or wi fn 
upon the juice, will deſtroy its fermenting pro io bal 
it will do this the more effectually, as the ns 4 * 
approaches to that of ſcorching, or the degree 8 10 l 
giving an empyreuma. After the ſame manner f we 
experiments make it appear that there is a certain ry. 
of heat, the continuance, or leaſt increaſe of ty 
proves detrimental or deſtructive to fermentation; 3; Fs. 
is another, which in a wonderful manner encourages 


promotes it. Theſe two degrees of heat ought to be 


carefully noted and ſettled by the thermometer, or ove 
certain methods, for philoſophical and chemical uſes: 
but for common, or all economical occaſions, they my 


vid heat is the bane of all vinous fermentation, as 2 te 
one, or rather an imperceptible warmth, is the RNs 
moter of them. In this neutral ſtate, therefore, wi 
proper contrivances to preſerve and continue it, the 
quor is to be put into a ſuitable veſſel for fermentaticn; u 
which time if it works not of itſelf, it muſt be quickene 


monly called FERMENTS. See SPIRITS, MaKinG uy, 


The juices of plants are ſtrangely altered by fermentatin 
and are ſuſceptible of many, and thoſe very various 
changes from it. And it is not only the juices of fruits 
that are thus to be wrought upon, as thoſe of apples 
pears, grapes, and the like, in the common way; but 
there 1s an artificial change to be made in the ſeeds of 
plants by what is called malting. And it is not grain 
alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any other 
ſeed whatever may be made to yield its juices and virtues 
freely to water by this proceſs. 'The juices of roots allo, 
for inſtance that of liquorice, will be wrought upon in 
the ſame manner; and the juices of the bodies of trees 


a hole be bored into the body of a. birch-tree, and this 
hole be ſtopped with a cork, through the middle of which 


every ſecond of a minute, and a great quantity will in 
time be obtained in this manner. This liquor is not ute 


bling water into which a little milk had been ſpilt, There 
are many ways of fermenting this juice, by all of which 
it is converted into a ſort of wine. Theſe are well known; 
but there is another remarkable property in our maples 


we call the ſycamore ; theſe being tapped in the lam 
manner, will bleed freely in winter; and their Juices, . 
ter a hard froſt breaks, will flow out in ſo copious à ma- 
ner, as is ſcarce to be conceived. The willow, the pop 
lar, and the walnut-tree, will all bleed alſo; and e- 
mentation, of which their ſeveral juices are eaſily ſulcep- 
tible, will turn them all into palatable and ſtrong wins 
See BREWING. 
To obtain an idea of theſe changes, we cannot confioe 
it better, than in the procuring of a ſpirituous liquor 
from malt, by means thereof. 8 . 
It is to be oblerved then, that the malt being mo #3 
thewn under the article MaLT, and then laid to Wl 

or maſh in hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing 


is nothing but a raiſing and directing of a fermenta:sh 


d how it 
. * "vi what 
brings forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be conceived Far 
mon propoſitions in hydroſtatics; viz. Pecik ji 
than itfelf, will fink; otherwiſe it will emerge, ans 
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ig two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravi- 
. N ＋ fluid, lighter than either, the cele- 
33 of their deſcents will be compounded of their gra- 
iti 


yities and dimenſions together. 


D wwe hoſe eee li hter than the fluid. 
u 


; eterogeneous fluids, the conſtituent parts 
Henee, in 97 et fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo — to 
0 Aa is called an uniform homogeneous fluid, the 
Nie may be accounted as ſolid bodies immerſed in a 
100 ſpecifically lighter; and the lighter parts, as ſuch 
bodies in a fluid ſpecifically heavier z ſince it may be de- 
monſtrated, that the component parts of all fluids, ſepa- 
rately conſidered, are ſolid. 1 i 
The liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction 
of malt, may be conſidered as ſuch an heterogeneous 
{uid, whoſe parts cannot be interchanged in their poſi- 
tions, fill each has obtained ſuch an elevation as corre- 
ſponds to its proper gravity 3 but leſt this alone ſhould 
fall of the intention, by not being ſufficient to break 
thoſe moleculæ and viſcidities, which rang . the ſpi- 
rituous pafts, and likewiſe to prevent their flying off at 


the ſurface, ſome portion of an already fermented ſub- | | 


tance is mixed with it. Wy | 
In the fermenting of malt for diſtilling the ſpirit, the meal | 
of unmalted corn is found neceflary to be mixed with 


the malt, to prevent its exceſſive fermentation, and throw- 


ing off the matter of the ſpirit; but as diſpatch is re- 


quired in this caſe, a good quantity of yeaſt is added to 
quicken the fermentation, fo that it may be finiſhed in 


two or three days. More yeaſt is to he added if the wea- | 


ther be cold, and leſs if it be hot : the reverſe of this is 
to be underſtood of meal, more of which is to be added 


in hot weather to check, and leſs in cold, to haſten the | 


operation, which in the preſent caſe is deſigned to be vio- 
lent, contrary to what ought to be obſerved in the „er- 
mentation of wines, where the flower the operation is 
performed, the better the liquor will prove, and this may 
indeed hold here alſo in a leſs degree; for it is poſſible to 


ferment the waſh ſo violently, that it ſhall ſoon end in | 


putrefaction. Shaw's Lectures, p. 216. 
This ſubſtance, termed barm, or yea/?, conſiſts of a great 


quantity of ſubtle ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch |} 


as are viſcid. Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a li- 


quor, it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine mo- 


tion which is occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occur- 
lions of particles of different gravities; as the ſpirituous 
particles will be continually ſtriving to get up to the ſur- 
face, and the viſcid ones continually retarding ſuch an 
aſcent, and preventing their eſcape. _ 5 
do that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles ex- 
tracted from the grain will by ſuch frequent occurſions 


be ſo comminuted, as continually to increaſe the more | 


ſudtile and ſpirituous parts, until all that can be made ſo 


by attrition, be ſet looſe from their former viſcid confine- 


ments; and this appears by the warmth of the liquor, 


and the froth driven to the top ; juſt at which time, if it | | 
be thrown into the {till, it affords ſome quantity of a 


highly inflammable ſpirit. | 


Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts. 


m opening the viſcidities, in which ſome of the ſpirituous 


parts may be entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the | 
included air, which cannot but conti ibute to the rarefac- 


tion and comminution of the whole. 


e viſcid parts, which are 'raiſed to the top, not only # 
on account of their own lightneſs, but by the continual | 


cuorts and occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both 
” when the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the 

1 Irits making their eſcape ; for if this inteſtine 

33 ve permitted to continue too long, a great deal will 


get away, and the remaining liquor will grow flat and | 


Ypid, and raiſe little beſides phlegm in the ſtill. 


quantity of fixed air is extricated in the proceſs of | 


erme P . — * . 
wh "uation, recovers its elaſticity, and being rarer and 


I . - . ' 
ve than the fermenting liquor, riſes to the top, oc- 


Ca 0 1 7 7 a 5 . - 
fome og 2 inteſtine commotion, and bearing with it 
the more volatile and ſpirituous parts of the li- 


vor; : at 
Pp 1 * being heavier than the atmoſpherical air, reſts 
N 7 * See Wok r. 
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gree, Te t mineral are alſo liable to it in ſome de- 


melted t, an Ounce of lead and an ounce of biſmuth be | 


lilver be wo er in an iron ladle, and an ounce of quick- 
rether, this e No another ladle, and all three mixed to- 
makes an amalgamation, which appears per- 


, ly omoge g 
ning form, 5 2 paſſes through leather in a run- 


mixture be: caving any thing behind. But this | 
© be d to ſtand quiet for ſome hours, a | 


eparate from it by degrees, and float 


and leme the y * will now run eaſily through leather, 
dcquiſites of y aka matter behind. Here appear all the 


tation. 1, A fluid form. 2. An uni- 
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by which bodies deſcend, hold good in | 


ot confined to animal and vegetable ſub- | 
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form matter. 3. An inteſtine motion; and, 4. An ac- 
tual ſeparation of a groſſer matter leaving a thinner be- 
hind: Shaw's Lectures, p. 139. | 
Fermentation is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in me- 
dicine, and the animal ceconomy ; it is one of the prin- 
cipal means or inſtruments we have for altering, exalting, 
or calling forth the properties and powers of bodies. See 
Di1i6esT1ON, | | | 
The greateſt uſe of the theory of fermentation in medicine, 
will be in teaching what parts of the materia medica are 
moſt properly brought under this procedure; and how 
ſuch inteſtine motion does, in ſome things, deſtroy their 


virtues t for by ſome medicines an intention is aimed at, 


which is not to be procured, but by their being ſpirituous, 
whereas, in others, the very contrary property is re- 
quired: in ſuch caſes, therefore, when by any adventi- 
tious cauſe thoſe medicines get into a ferment, they are 
deſtroyed, and ſhould not be adminiſtered. | 


FERMENTED liguors. All fermented liquors abound with a ſu- | 


perabundant proportion of water; and if a very conſiderable 
quantity of it were taken away, they would become not 
only richer, but more durable, provided that ſo much of 
the aqueous humidity was retained, as was juſt ſufficient 


fluid, and to retain the ſlimy and unctuous parts expanded 
and mixed among the reſt. But as an actual and truly 
ſaline matter abounds in WINE and VINEGAR, and that 
of an acid, auſtere, and tartareous kind, when the ſpi- 
_ rituous part is drawn away, the wine becomes ſurpriſingly 
more auſtere; and when a large quantity of the watery 
part 1s ſeparated, this ſuperabundant ſaline, tartareous 
matter, coagulates into a cryſtalline form, and either falls 
to the bottom, or ſticks to the ſides of the caſk. For the 
ſubtile, oily matter, which makes the ſpirituous part in 
wine, blunts and takes off from a tartareous acidity, in 
the fame manner that the addition of ſpirit of wine 
blunts, ſheathes, and dulcifies the acid, corrofive parts 
of ſpirit of nitre in making the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. But 
this tartareous ſalt abounding alſo with an undue propor- 
tion of ſo groſs and unctuous matter, cannot be diſſolved 
or diluted without a very large proportion of water, 


and ſolid cryſtals, as is the known caſe of cream of tar- 
tar. Hence it proceeds, that the auſterity and roughneſs 
of wine are the more preſerved, the more the wine is 
deprived of its ſpirituous parts. This experiment is fa- 
miliar in our kitchens, where wine being burnt or boiled 
into ſauce, is found to have a much greater degree of au- 
ſterity, than the ſauce and wine had before it had un- 
dergone the action of the fire, and loſt its ſpirituous part. 
When the water is even by diſtillation plentifully drawn 
off from wine, not of a terreſtrial and chalky, but of a 
tartareous nature, a beautiful tartar will be found to cry- 
ſtallize, among the remaining maſs, in a conſiderable 
proportion. But though this ſuperfluous water, that ge- 
nerally dilutes the wine, and weakens its taſte, might be 
advantageouſly ſpared from it, and it would then become 
much more rich and noble, and at the fame time more 


portion of its tartar z yet this ſeparation cannot be ef- 
fected by diſtillation, becauſe that carries away other 


renders them durable and not ſubject to corruption; it 


alſo in a great meaſure gives them that aromatic refreſh- 
ing and reſtorative virtue, and the beſt effects they have 


on the human body. Nor is this all; but the intimate 
and ſubtile union of this ſpirituous part with the reſt, is 
perfectly the ſole and entire cauſe of both the former ef- 
fects, fo that it by no means ſuffices to have the ſpirit 
barely preſent among the other parts, for then it might 
be drawn off and poured back again, without any da- 


mage to the wine; but the eſſential union is here diſ- 
ſolved by taking it away, and can never be reſtored again 


by a ſimple re-affuſion. It is therefore deſtruQtive of the 
end propoſed, thus to break and diſſolve the texture of 
the wine, and this entirely ſubverts and deſtroys its na- 
ture. This inevitably proves the cafe, whenever wine is 
evaporated or diſtilled, which conſtantly requires a de- 
gree of heat capable of raifing water into vapour, and 
hence the ſpirituous part being much lighter than the 
aqueous, flies off together with it, or before it, and the 
wine is left diflolved in its texture, and without its ſoul. 
Upon this, the remaining faline unctuous maſs is ſo dil- 
turbed, as no longer to remain connected, but it becomes 
thick and turbid, and afterwards runs impetuouſly into a 
kind of corruption, attended with acidity and ropineſs. 
All theſe circumſtances ſhew, that though the condenſing 
of wines, by taking away their ſuperfluous humidity, 
would be a very deſirable thing, yet it is by no means to 
be done by evaporation. | 

Fermented 


to preſerve the vinous conſiſtence, to keep the ſaline part 


which being taken away, it is preſently converted into dry 


ſmooth and ſoft, through the loſs of ſome coniiderable 


parts as well as the water, and damages the whole, by 
taking off what ought to be the moſt carefully preſerved. _ 
The ſpirituous part is the life of all fermented liquors, it 
keeps the whole together, and in a manner embalms and 
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Fermented liquors are eſteemed preat antidotes to PUTRE- 
FACTION; accordingly the abſtinence from them is aſ- 
ſigned as one cauſe why the Turks are more ſubject than 
other people to the plague, and other contagious diſtem- 
pers. It is likewiſe obſerved, that beer, wine, and ſpi- 
rituous liquors, coming more into general uſe, has been 
one great means of ſuppreffing putrid diſeaſes, See Prin- 
gle's Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 286. 294. 
and Macbride's Eſſ. eſſ. 3. See ANTISEPTIC, CHow- 
DER, and SPRUCE-beer, and WoRT. 
FERN, Flix, in Botany, the name of an order of plants 
belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, and comprehending 
ſixteen genera; among which are the horſe-hair, maiden- 
hair, adder's tongue, ſpleenwort, polypody, &c. to the 
laſt of which belong the common male and female fern, 
beſides a great number of other ſpecies. The leaves are 
compoſed of other leaves affixed on each fide of the mid- 
dle rib, and thoſe are ſubdivided, almoſt to their rib, into 
other pinnulæ, or little leaves. The flowers have not 
been diſcovered, and the ſeeds grow in cluſters on the 
under part of the leaves. To this it is to be added, that 
there is alſo a peculiar face in the ferns, which diſtin- 
_m them at firſt ſight from the other plants of this 
kind. 1 1 
The ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies of fern were wholly un- 
known to the ancients. Swammerdam, in his Biblia 
Naturæ, claims to himſelf the honour of having firſt 
- diſcovered them; but it appears from Hook's works, that 
Pr. William Cole ſent an account of the ſeeds of ſeveral 
of the plants of this kind to that author, in 1669, 
whereas Swammerdam declares his diſcovery of them to 
have been in 1673; ſo that it is plain that Dr. Cole's was | 
prior to his by ſome years. The ſeed-veſſels of the 
common fern, the Engliſh and foreign maiden-hairs, the 
. wall-rue, harts-tongue, and the like plants, are all ſimilar 
in their general form, their only differences being in the 


ſize, and in their arrangement on the plants. The num- | 


ber or quantity of the ſeeds is very different in different 
plmts, but Mr. Miles obſerves, that the fewer ſeeds there 


are in any ſpecies, there is always the more in quantity 


of a ſort of ſpungy or fungous matter, which forms a 
kind of tubercle, not unaptly reſembling what is called 
jews-ears, which ſeems a ſubſtance intended for the ſnel- 
tering of the ſceds. 3 


In the female fern and Engliſh maiden-hair, the whole 


ſurface of the leaf on the under fide ſeems covered with 

a congeries of ſeeds, ſo that they guard one another, and 
thereſore have leſs occaſion for a covering of fungous mat- 
ter of this kind; yet even on theſe plants, when the 
| ſeeds ate fallen off, there are found ſmall membranes, a 
little curled, looking as if they had been raiſed with the 
edge of a fine pen-knife from the ſkin of the leaf, not 

_ unlike the pieces of {kin that are raiſed off from the hand, 
in trying a pen-knife, or other ſharp inſtrument. In 


| the common male ern there are found, at the proper | 

-———"Tedfon, ſeveral brown ſpots placed in a regular manner; 
theſe are of a pale brown colour, and are principally | 
compoſed of this fungous matter, the ſeed-veſſels being | 


ſmall and inſerted round it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. p. 
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Theſe ſeed-veſſels conſiſt of a ſtalk, by which they are 


inſerted into the leaf; this repreſents an elaſtic cord, and 


is ſurrounded by a great number of annular ribs, reſem- | 
bling the cartilages of the aſperia arteria; and indeed | 
nothing in nature ſo exactly reſembles this cord or ſtalk, 
as the wind-pipe of a ſmall bird. This cord encircles the | 
globular membranous pod wherein the ſeed lies, adhering. 


See Tab. of 


to it, and dividing it into two hemiſpheres. 
Microſcopical Objefts, Claſs 2. 


The pod is compoſed of a fine whitiſh membrane, ſome- | 


What like that which lines the inſide of a pea-thell ; the 
| ſeeds are irregular in ſhape, and of a reticulated ſurface. 


The molt advantageous way of viewing this is to uſe the | 


common microſcope for opake objects, putting on a ſmall 


magniſier, and laying the ſeeds with their capſules, &c. | 


as taken from the back of the plant, on a piece of po- 
liſhed 2 
ginning o 
gathered, the ſeed-veſſels often burſt while they are un- 
der inſpection, which is the method nature has taken for 


diſperſing the ſeed, and ſhew a very elegant appearance. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. p. 782. 


The common female fern is a very miſchievous and trou- 


bleſome weed to the farmers, being very difficult to de- 


ſtroy, where it has any depth of ground to root in. Its | 
roots will often penetrate to eight foot deep, and ſpread- 
ing a great way, they will riſe again to the ſurface, and 


ſend up new plants at a conſiderable diſtance. In graſs 
land the beſt way of deſtroying them, is mowing the graſs, 
three times a year, in ſpring, in May, and in Auguſt. 
Dung and aſhes are very good manure for lands which 
abound with them; but the belt of all things for deſtroying 


The proper time of the year is in the be- | 
September, and then if the plant be newly | 


much, even though it be upon a hot 


cured, and the ſalt to the quantity of ſeveral pounds er- 


ſubſiding or ſeparating falt, but they have a regular 


ing out a great number of regular leaves on each ſide the 


FERN-0l, in Pottery, a name given by 


them, is urine, Fern cut up when the ſa 
to rot upon the ground, is a vety g 


and will mellow it ſo as to 
planted where fern 


p ls in it. 30 l. 
„and 
prevent its bindin; 


grows, are obſerved to thrije 

f 8 gravel; the N. 
of this is, that the „ern ſhades the roots, and legte 
moiſt and cool. ortimer's Huſbandry ccd den 
Scotch ſheep put into a land where . N 
growing among the graſs, generally deſtroy i 
time, partly by their dung and urine, and 
treading it down. | 


much fern 
t in a little 
partly by 


nks, for N 
of all kin 
Lemery, Dig. dez 


L 
All the ſpecies of Fern, and other vegetables, wh; 
their ſeeds on the back of their 2 8 . 
and the like plants, poſſeſs the ſame general virtues of 
drying and ſtrengthening the viſcera, eſpecially the ſpleen, 


Ferv-a/hes. The poor people in many parts of the north 


of England, uſe aſhes of fer inſtead of ſoap, 

ing their clothes; they 85 the plant . 4 
burn it to aſhes, and make them up into balls with Wie 
= they dry theſe in the ſun, and keep them ready 

_ uſe. | | 

The aſhes of the common female-fern produce a very {in 
gular phznomenon in the common way of treating them 
and their falt. If a large quantity of theſe aſhes he pro- 


for 


tracted from them in the common way, it will ſucceed 
better than in ſmaller quantities. The greater part of 
this ſalt being dried, if the remainder, which is more 
moiſt, be expoſed to the air to receive ſome of then 
pours of it, this will ſoon become fluid, or an oil, t 
is very improperly called, by deliquium. The reſt of the 
lixivium, which will be very heavy, and of a deep blood. 
red, or claret-colour, being ſet by in a glaſs- veſſel un- 
ſtopped for five or ſix months, there will be found at the 
bottom of the liquor a very large quantity of ſalt prec 
Pitated to the thickneſs of about two inches on the bot 
tom of the veſſel. The lower part of this will hare al 
the foulneſs, and appear diſcoloured ; but the upperpat 
will be extremely pure and white. From the ſurface of 
this part there will grow up a number of plants, in ap- 
pearance ſtanding erect, and at fmall diſtances from one 
another. 'Theſe are only the laſt cryſtallizations of the 


that is very ſurpriſing ; they vary conſiderably in ſze and 
weight, but are all of the Ame ſhape, exactly reſembling 
ſo many plants of the common unbranched fern, ſend- 


ſtem. Theſe ramifications of the ſalt will remain mat 
weeks in this perfection, if the veſſel be not ſtirred; but 
they are ſo tender, that the leaſt motion deſtroys then, 
and they aſter this never form themſelves again. Nil 
Tranſ. N?* 105. es = | 
| our merchants vb 
have been in China, to a ſort of varniſh, which the oO 
neſe uſe in their porcelain manufactories. It isallo 1 
lime: oil, and is a thing ſo eaſily made, that it would ; 
worth attempting what might be done with it, in *. 
imitations of the porcelain. Thex make it in r 
ner: they take a large quantity of fern well ym * 
ſpreading a covering of it over a piece of rt te 
cient for the quantity of oil they intend to n - 1 
lay upon this a coat of large lime-ſtones, newly 10 
into lime; on theſe they ſprinkle with the han : 5 
quantity of water juſt to ſlake them. They 22 the 
| bed of lime with another of fern, and ſo S t ann 
have raiſed it to eight or ten foot high; theyt 4 kite 
to the fern, this burns away in a little time, 3 tu 
a mixture of the lime and its own aſhes. od im 
is laid in the ſame manner between beds 2 7 4 
and burnt again. This operation is repeated 
times. Obſerv. ſur les Coutom. de V'Afie. "oof lar 
When the laſt calcination is finiſhed, the 2 we 
and aſhes is carefully gathered up, and thrown | 
veſſels of water, and with every nag”? 
they put in one pound weight of kekio . 
whole together; and when the coarſer part 
to the bottom, they take off the finer, ul 
the top in form of a fine cream, and 
other veſſel of water, they let it ſubſide 
long ſtanding ; they then pour off the W 
the reſiduum in form of a thick oil. 'red by 
This they mix with the oil of ſtone, Pref ni 
dering and waſhing in the ſame manner ap 


py 
ar ff. 
0. 


So 


F E R 


th this they cover all the veſſels that 
of tones, Ne The fern aſhes have a very great 
the wo advantage that this oil has over our common 
| ure n e ad the Chineſe tell us, that they once inſtead 
qarniſhes 3, 4 od of a tree, called fe tki, and they 
v4 uperiority of the old porcelain over the 


b is owing to the uſe of this tree inſtead of the 
en 


it is now to | 
but it hich we have at Briſtol, excels every thing 


e of the like kind, in the beauty of the 
that 125 2 i is ſaid, they have founded their ad- 
. an imitation of this and the Chineſe oil of 
des Theſe two oils, as IT are called, are always 
n together; and they muſt be carefully preſerved of 
bee degree of thickneſs, or elſe all the varniſhing 
will not be even. | 

ne. See OSMOND royal, 

wy . true mules, filicula. See MILT-waſte, 
me pres” in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
4 baracters of which are theſe: the flowers are not 
* the ſeeds grow in cluſters on the backs of 


and the whole plant reſembles the larger or 


fern 


diſcovered 3 
the leaves, 


mmon ferns 3 
4 . moon. See HEMITIONITIS. 
lea, fect See CHERVIL. 
FRNAMBUC. See BRAZIL wood. 


ſome authors to a marley earth, found principally in the 
£fures and cavities of ſtone, and called by the genera- 
ly of later naturaliſts, agaricus mineralis and lac lung ; 
and by the ancients, terra, or creta ſeleneuſiaca. See Lac 


15 in Zoology, the name of a fiſh, called alſo by 
ſome gwiniad or GUINIAD. 


aſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower is incloſed in 
zdouble ſpatha or ſheath, out of each of which is pro- 
duced one flower. The flower has fix oblong acute- 
pointed petals, three of which are alternately longer 
than the other, and they ſeem to be joined at their tails; 
their borders are fringed, turned backward, and ſilky. 
It has three ſtamina which riſe above the petals, and a 
id at the roundiſh three-cornered germen ſituated under the flower, 


t preci- BAG which afterward turns to an oblong ſmooth three-corner- | 
the bot ed capſule, crowned by the decayed petals of the flower, 


hare al with three cells, wrapped in the permanent ſheath of the 
per pat flower; in each cell are lodged many ſmall round ſeeds. 


urface of There are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good | 
in ap Hope. There is a great ſingularity in the root of one of | 


rom one theſe ſpecies, that it vegetates only every other year, and 


s of the ſometimes every third year; in the intermediate time it | 


pularit remains inactive, though very ſound and good. Miller. 
(1zc and FER ara is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for agri- 
embling mony z and by others, in particular by Lobel, for the 
, ſend- {crophularia or fig-wort 

| ide the ERRET, Viverra, in Zoology, an animal of the MUSTELA 


in many or WEASEL kind, called by ſome alſo MUSTELA /ylve/- | 


ed; but tris, FURO, and FURUNCULUS. | 


ys tben, lt is of a middle ſize, between the weaſel and pole-cat ; | 
1 Phil | Its head is ſmall and flattiſn; its ears ſhort, ere, and 


rery wide; its noſe or ſnout long, like that of a hog ; 


nts who and its eyes ſmall and red; its colour is a pale yellowiſh 


the Ch. bite; the back and ſides a little darker than the belly; 
and its feet have all five claws each: it breeds very well | 
with us, but is ſaid not to be a native here, but brought 


o called 
rould be 


) in out from Africa. Ray's Syn Quad. P» 198. Es 


* lt was originally brought from Africa into Spain, in 
- hr d order to free that country from the multitude of rabbits 
5 ro m_ which it was over-run ; and from thence the reſt 

| | 


calcined prope was ſupplied with it. 


ver this 


5 = them in her body forty days; the young ones are blind 
4 leans or 2 long time after t ey are littered, When they are 


"ur bemes they are to be fed with milk, and with barley- 


read; they will faſt a long time; | 
1 * ng time; when they walk they 
25 1 *t up their back, which is otherwiſe ſo long that it would 
troubleſome to drag it on; when they are touched, 


af ir —— very diſagreeably; they naturally fleep very 


ito lrg ak The ferret is a bold and audacious animal, and is 
bt of th : emy to almoſt all others. It does not eat the fleſh of 
ſtir de creatures it kills, but ſucks their blood. The uſe we 
ſubGde to tri this creature is the ſending it into rabbit-holes 
wins A inc; them out ; but we are obliged to faſten up their 

mouths that they may not tear the rabbits to pieces; but 


into a0. it gin; 
om d Kill 18 able to annoy them with its claws, and ſoon 


ind 6 fg,” hem out, It feeds on milk, ſmall birds, and the 
mals, and is a creature eaſily kept tame, and 

and bring up its young in that ſtate ; and 
y hunt the rabbit, in the ſame manner 


| en of an 

A.- 
Ib 
0 eir parents, 
Vol. II. Ne 127. 


o ſcarce among them. The new ma- 


ROENSIS Marga, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 


RR ARI A, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria triandria | 


1440 4 1s creature has but one note in her voice, which is a | 
2 nll, but ſmall whining cry. The female uſually brings 
orth ſeven or eight young ones at a time; ſhe carries 


When the warrener has occaſion to uſe the ferret to catcli 


rabbits, he firſt makes a noife in the warren to frighten 
them all into their holes; then he pitches his nets; and 
8 muzzled the ferret, that he may not bite the rab⸗ 
bits, he turns him into their holes to frighten them out; 
and then the dogs drive them into the nets that are ſet 
for them. Warreners aſſert, that the r1TcHET will mix 
with the ferret; and they are ſometimes obliged to pro- 
cure an intercourſe between theſe animals to improve 
the breed of the latter, which, by long conſinement, 
becomes leſs eager after rabbits, and leſs uſeful : Bufs 
fon denies this; but Mr. Pennant alleges a fact in proof 
of it. Zoology, vol. i p. 91. 


« 


FERRET, Indian, viverra Indica, a name by which ſome 


have called the animal known in America by the name 
of QUIRPELE and QUIL, See ICHNEUMON. 


FERRETS, in Glaſ- mating, the irons with which the work⸗ 


man tries the melted metal to ſee if it be fit to work. 
It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the ring at the 
neck of bottles. Trap: 


FERRETES A Eſpagne, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 


by authors to certain ſtones of a regular figure, found on 
the ſides of a rock in Spain; and as has been ſince diſ- 


covered very plentifully on the bottom and fides of the 


Fontaine de Salut, near Bagneres in France, and in other 
places in the country thereabout. They are ſmall ſtones 
of the colour of ruſty iron, and of a regular figure, bein 

either parallelopiped with oblique angles, of which the 
ſides are unequal, or ſmall ſolid bodies with fix ſides, only 


_ differing from cubes or dice in this, that the ſurfaces are 


— 


not perfectly perpendicular to one another, but a little 
inclined; they are alſo commonly longer than they are 
broad, and broader than they are high. The largeſt of 


theſe fall ſnort of an inch in meaſure, being about eleven 


lines in length, nine and a half in breadth, and ſix in 


height; but they are uſually a great deal ſmaller, and 


are ſometimes found in cluſters, a hundred or more to- 
gether; and ſome of them have ſhining ſkins, ſeemingly 
of a metallic ſubſtance. Theſe tones are not only found 
in the bath, but in the digging a way for a common road 
from the town of Bagneres to it, they were found lodg- 
ed in their proper ſtratum. The workmen here met with 
a bed of a ſoit kind of flate of a bluiſh colour, but lighter 
than that of the common ſlate. The whole rock they 


worked through was compoſed of layers or beds of this, 


lying almoſt parallel over one another. The ſubſtance 


of the ſlate ſeemed to be a compoſition of fibres or ſtrings 
laid regularly fide by fide by one another, and all equally 


inclined to their beds or layers. Whenceit comes, that 
upon breaking them with a' hammer, the pieces ſomes 


times are pretty like the figure of a regular parallelopiped 


with oblique angles. Upon a narrower examination of 


this ſort of ſlate, there are wholly found in it a great 
number of parallelopiped ſtones like thoſe before ſpoken 


of, only ſmaller; and ſeveral little black ſpots diſcovered 


in other parts of the ſtone when they are examined with 


glafſes, prove alſo to be regularly figured bodies of the 
ſame kind. : % Eon pe IR e 
Every one of theſe ſtones, ſo long as it remains in the 

rock, is always found between two bundles or cluſters 


of tranſparent fibres, of which generally one is placed 


on the one, and the other on the oppoſite fide ; theſe 


cluſters of fibres are largeſt in the largeſt ſtones ; how- 
ever, they are always found even about the ſmalleſt in 


ſome quantity. Philoſ. Tranſ. N? 472. p. 30. 


FERRETTO, in the Glaſ5-trade, a ſubſtance which ſerves to 
colour glaſs. This is made by a ſimple calcination of cop- 
per, but it ſerves for ſeveral colours. There are two ways 
of making this : the firſt is as follows; take thin plates of 

copper, and lay them on a layer of powdered brimſtone, 


in the bottom ofa crucible ; over theſe lay more brimſtone, 


and over that another layer of the plates, and ſo on al- 


ternately till the pot is full. Cover the pot, lute it well, 


lace it in a wind furnace, and make a ſtrong fire about 
it for two hours. When it is taken out and cooled, the 
copper will be found fo calcined that it may be crumbled 


to pieces between the fingers like a friable earth ; it will 
be of a reddiſh; and in ſome parts a blackiſh colour. 


This muſt be powdered and fifted fine for uſe, Neri's 


Art of Glaſs, p. 30. 


The other way is leſs eaſy, but it makes a more valuable 
grretto. It is this: make a number of ſtratifications of 


plates of copper and powdered vitriol alternately in 3 
crucible, which place on the floor of the glaſs- furnace 
near the eye, and let it ſtandFthere three days; then 
take it out, and make a new {tratification with more freſh 
vitriol, and calcine it again as before; repeat this ope- 


ration fix times, and a moſt valuable ferretto is produced. 


FERRIFIC Canſe, a term uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 
that principle to which what they call the production or 
generation of iron in burnt bodies, in which no iron 
could be diſcovered before burning, is owing. It is the 

5 £4 3 general 
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burnt ſubſtances, really exiſted there before, and only | 
needed the diſunion of the concreted body to the bring- 


fore the term ferrific is a word without meaning. Becher, 
however, in his ſupplement to his Phyſica Subterranea, | 
is of a very different opinion, determining, that the iron | 
is really — 5p in theſe caſes during the action of the 


into iron; and from this he argues the poſſibility of 


« elſe into gold, as ſome other ſubſtance is in this caſe 


— 


FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of che na- 


yo 


Water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meets 


part of which they waſh off, and carry with them; and 
thus become impregnated with the principles thereof. 


FERRUGO, the ruſt of IRON, or a kind of calx found on | 


* 


ſary, it repreſſes the fluor uterinus, and drank, prevents 
conception: it cures the eryſipelas, and exanthematous 
eruptions. It is of good uſe in a paronychia, roughneſs, 
of the eye-lids, and a condylema. It alſo ſtrengthens | 
the gums, relieves under the gout, being rubbed on the | 
part affected, and makes the hair grow after an alopecia. | 
Wine or water, in which red hot iron has been quench- 
ed, being drank, is good for the cceliac paſſion, dyſen- 
+ tery, diſorders of the ſpleen, cholera morbus, and re- 


FERRUM. See Iron. 


F 


action will lie for one's being diſturbed in his paſſage, 
 - unleſs he allege ſome particular damage, &c. 3 Mod. | 
| Rep. 294- The not keeping up a ferry has been held to 


F 


cCeedingly fertile, M. de la Chambre obſerves, that the 
plants grow in ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they would 
Choak one another if they were not hindered by throw- 
ing ſand upon the fields, inſomuch that the Egyptians 


ſoil as other nations do to increaſe that of theirs. Phil. 
7e Tranſat, N 160. VVV 
Nothing can produce Fertility in either ſex but what pro- 
motes perfect health; nothing but good blood, ſpirits, 
and perfect animal functions, that is, high health, can 
beget perfect FECUNDITY; and therefore, according to 
Dr. Cheyne, all means and medicines, all noſtrums and 


procure good blood and ſpirits, are arrant quackery and 
cheating. He ſays, that water-drinking males are very 


| by ſtriking them on the palm of the hand. | 
he word is Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 


the Latin, 22 to ſirike; or, perhaps, ferula in this | 
e derived from the name of a plant, called 


Under the eaſtern empire the ferula was the emperor's 


ſtem or ſhank, and a flat ſquare head. The uſe of the 


In the ancient eaſtern church, ferula or narthex ſignified 
a a place ſeparated from the church; wherein the peni- 
. tents or the catechumens of the ſecond order, called 
. auſcultantes, aupotueTing, were kept, as not being al- 
| Jowed to enter the church; whence the name of the 
place, the perſons therein being under penance or diſ- 
- Cipline : /«b ferula erant eccle/iee. 8 


Feneral opinion of the preſent philoſophers, that this | 


FERULA, a little wooden pallet or ſlice, reputed the 


FER 


iron thus diſcovered in the aſhes of plants, and the like 


ing of its parts together. If this be the caſe, there is 
evidently no produCtion of iron in the caſe, and there- 


fire; and that by the tranſmutation of ſome other matter 
gold-makin * chemiſts by tranſmuting ſomethin 
tranſmuted into iron. 


ture of iron, or to contain particles of that metal. 
It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 


with the ore of this metal, or with pyritz containing it, 


Such are what we call CHALYBEAT WATERS. 


The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the | 
iron ſpring at Bourges, and many others, are ferrugi- 


NOUS. 


the ſurface thereof. | be | 
The ruſt of iron is a reſtringent; applied by way of peſ- 


laxations of the ſtomach. 


FERRY, a liberty by preſcription of the king's grant to 
haave a boat for paſſage upon a river, for the carriage of | 
| horſes and men for a reaſonable toll: it is uſually to 


croſs a large river. Terms de Ley. ED We. 
A ferry is no more than a common highway ; and no 


be indictable. CEE | ; 
ERTILITY, FRvITFULNEss, that quality which deno- 
minates a thing fertile or prolific. EE 

The Egyptian nitre or natron renders the ground ex- 


muſt take as much pains to leflen the richneſs of their 


ſpecifics to procure Fertility, different from thoſe which 


rarely infertile ; and that if any thing in nature can pre- 


vent infertility, and bring fine children, it is a milk and 


ſeed-diet, perſevered in by both parents. 


ſchoolmaſters ſceptre wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys, 


prelates crozier and ſtaff, It is ſuppoſed to be formed of 

ſenſe may . 
in Latin, ferulaz in Engliſh, fennel-giant ; the ſtem 

whereof was anciently uſed to correct children with. 


ſceptre, as is ſeen on divers medals; it conſiſts of a long 


ferula is very ancient among the Greeks, who uſed to 
call their princes vap¹νẽẽ—oKfos, q. d. ferula-bearers. 


* - ; 
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}FenvL , in Botany. See FENVEI zin. 
FERU LE, a word uſed by the ancien 
horns growing on the deer or ſlag at th. 
1 years. ; | | "© ape of 
ERULA, among Surgeons, calle 
little chips of ieren matter ; 1 
ther, paper, &c. applied to bones that 
jointed when they are ſet again. 
The bark of the herb fennel.- giant, calle 
tin, ferula, was anciently much uſed on +; 
whence the name ferula Lan common t iu Occaſky 
FERULACOLI, in Botany, a name by which 6” 
have called the thlaſpi, or treacle-muſtar F ome auth, 
owing Ren FENNEL-piant, ; 
RZAA, in Natural Hiftory, a name s: 
ſians to that gem Sa the ——_ the Þ; 
ſtone, a blue, opake, and ſoft gem. See ring 
FESCENNINE, in Antiquity. Feſcennins gk 
kind of fatirical verſes, full of wanton ** ay 
preſſions, ſung or rehearſed by the compam 0 10 / 
indecent geſtures and dances, at the — 
. ” * marriage among the Romans. Hor. ay To 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius 
 faſeinum, a charm ; the people taking ſuch ſongs t. 
__ to drive away witches, or prevent ther 60 
but its more probable origin is from Feſcenniun, 4 
of Campania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed. I 
FESOLI, or Fies0L1, congregation of. See JBRoNyN: 
FESSE, in Heraldry, one of the nine honourable ordi t 
of the eſcutcheon, which it divides horizontal 5 "i 
middle, and ſeparates the chief from the pi. 
ſuppoſed to repreſent a broad girdle or belt of out 
ſuch as thoſe with which knights at arms were Toes 
girded;-. 55 | 
It poſſeſſes the center of the eſcutcheon, and contitng! 
breadth one third part thereof. Thus, he bearetk za 
1 Felſe, or, by the name of Eliott. See Tab. Hul 
22. N | | 
When the eſſe takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it1 
called a bar. | IE LS 
FessE-pornt is the exact eenter of the eſcutcheon. 
It is thus called, as being the point through which th 
Heſſe line is drawn from the two ſides ; and according 
it divides the eſcutcheon into two equal parts when th 
eſcutcheon is parted per [e. 
FessE-ways, or in FEsSE, denotes things borne after th 
manner of a ez; i. e. in a line or range, acros th 
middle of the ſhield, which the French call en fac. 
FEs8E, party per, implies parted acroſs the middle of th 
| ſhield, from fide to fide, through the 7% point, 
This the French expreſs by one word, coupe. 
FESSIER, in Anatomy, the name given by the French 
writers to what others call the glutzus, or according to 
Kiolanus, the glautius. There are three muſcles of ths 
name among authors, the glutæus major, medius, ant 
minor, and the French call them the grand, moyen, att 
| petit eier. i 
FEST A in cappis, in Middle-age Writers, grand holiday 
| in which the whole choir of the cathedrals wore caps. 
n Dies, among the ancients, were fea/t-days ot bole 
days. : Ee 
N 1a diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into ffi, prifth 
and interciſi. The firſt were thoſe dedicated tothe gods; 
the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men for the manage 
ment of their own affairs; the third were ſhared be. 
„ tween the gods and men 
The ti dies, again, were divided, according to Mac 
robius, Saturn. cap. 16. into ſacrifices; epule, al bat 
quets; /udi, or games, and ferie; and the pet 109 
aſti, comitiales, comperendini, ati, and pretiares 
FESTING Men. See FAsTERMANS. 3 
FEsTIxo- Henny, earneſt given to ſervants when hired - 1 
N 2 bY ſo called in ſome . Po of Englat 
rom the Saxon, nian, to faſlen, or ronfirm 
FESTINO, in 1 of = moods of the ſecond gu 
of ſyllogiſms. 3 
In a ſyllogiſm in fe/tino, the firſt propoſition 1 wot 
verſal negative; the ſecond, a particular afficmatiics 
and the third, a particular negative. _ | 
| FESTIVAL. See FeasT and FESTUM.. | 
FESTOON, in a General Senſe. See GARLAND: t 
FesToOON, in Architecture and Sculpture, 18 à decora 
form of a garland or cluſter of flowers. 1500 
The word is French, Veſlon, which ſignifies 2 5! 
formed of the Latin, fe/tum, fea/!- 
It conſiſts of a ſtring or collar of 
leaves, tied together, fomewhat biggett 1 
and ſuſpended by the two extremes; from 
the main part which falls down in an are” 
parts hang perpendicularly. 7 691 0f 
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Jugers of flowers, hung by the ancients on the 
* 7 . temples, Kc. on feſtival occaſions. 


now chiefly uſed in freezes, tablets, and 

1 places, rehindd to be filled up and adorned. 
_= = ſometimes uſed over of under a niche. 

4 7 A, Feſcuc-grafs, in the Linnean Syſtem of Botany, 

my name of a kind of oat-graſs, which makes a diſtin 

ms hich are, that the calyx is a many-flowered 

Wo and is bivalve, ere, and contains the flowers 

x ed together in a flender ſpike ; the valves are ſtrait, 

4 pointed, without awns or beards, and the lower 

i the ſmaller. The flower is compoſed of two valves, 


the lower is the larger: this is of the ſhape of the cup; 


but it exceeds it in fize 3 it is ſomewhat cylindrical and 
dointed; and is terminated by a ſtrait beard or awn. The 
ſtamina are three capillary filaments, ſhorter than the 


fower ; the antennæ are oblong 3 the germen is of a tur- 


binated form; the ſtyles are two in number, and are 
ſhort and bent backward z the ſtigmata are ſingle ; the 
flower cloſely ſurrounds the ſeed, which is ſingle, ob- 
long, flender, extremely ſhary-pointed at each end, and 
marked with a longitudinal furrow. 18 4 
FESTUM, in a General Senſe. See FEAS r. ; 
TesTUM, in our Law-books, is frequently uſed for a gene- 
ral court or aſſembly, becauſe ſuch were anciently always 
kept on the great feſtivals of the year. 
Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the 
king kept his eum at Wincheſter, &c. that is, he kept 
a court there at that time: Rex. apud Winton. maximum 
feſtum & convivium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, 
convocatis ibidem principibus & baronibus totius regni. 


7 FETCH Hay, in Sea-language, is to be ſhaken or agi“ 


tated from one ſide to another. The terms are uſually 


applied to a maſt, bowſprit, &c. when it is not ſufficiently | 


. wedged, being looſe in the partners; or to any body 
which is moved by the rocking of the ſhip, for want of 


being well ſecured. | | 
FETCHING the Pump, is the act of pouring water into the 


upper part of it, to expel the air which is contained be- | 


tween the lower box or piſton and the lower end of the 
pump that reſts on the ſhip's floor; and accordingly, to 


make the water poured into the chamber communi- | 
cate with that in the bottom of the pump-well, ſo as | 
. to be thrown out above by ſtriking with the brake or | 


handle. | | 2355 
FETSA, in Modern Hiſtory, is a name which the Turks 
give to the written judgments or deciſions of the mufti. 


in Arabic, the reply or judgments of a wiſe man. 


The word in the Turkiſh language ſignifies ſentence, and | 


FETICHE, in Modern Hiftory, a name given in Guinea | 


to their divinities; one of whom is ſuppoſed. to preſide 


over a whole province, and one over every family. This 


ol is a tree, the head of an ape, a bird, or any ſuch 
ting, as their fangy ſuggeſts. of | 

FET-Lzck, in the Manege, a tuft of hair growing behind 
the paſtern-joint of horſes. EOS. 


joint. | 


FETUS. See Fokrus. | 


FEUD, Fzopum, the ſame with fief or fee. I OG 


Etats in land were originally at will, and then they 
vere called munera; afterward they were for life, and | 
then they were called beneficia; and for that reaſon the | 
livings o clergymen are ſo called at this day; and after- 


ward they were made hereditary, when they were called 


Fada; and in our law, fee-/ample. : | | 
They Hugh Capet uſurped the kingdom of France, 
; ut the year 947, to ſupport himſelf in ſuch uſurpa- 
* he . ranted to the nobility and gentry, that 
* till then they generally x their honours 
* 0 8 or at will only; they ſhould from thence- 
3 * them to them and their heirs. However, 
ws > e reign of Ludovicus Pius, who ſucceeded his 
_ 1 814, grants of hereditary fiefs were fre- 
0 8 rance. Muratori obſerves, that the word feu- 
Iam, * ich came to be ſubſtituted in place of beneficium, 
ds occur in any authentic charter previous to the 
Nr I and Dr. Robertſon adds, that a char- 
ed iu aß l obert of France, A. D. 1008, is the earlieſt 
cb. boy has met with the word feudum, Hilt. 
cal 8 p. 269. This was imitated by William, 
alan eMqueror, upon his acceſſion to the crown of 
— 5A or till his reign feuds or fees were not here- 
"ay be only for life, or for ſome determinate time. 
Fad; were called b 
as feudum antiguum, which deſcended 
is anceſtors z apertum, reſulting 
1 of the fee, where the blood of the 
in fee-ſimple is utterly exunct and 


on, &c, f 


ſeiſed 


lants of the triandria digynia claſs: the cha- 


Hence, the joint where it grows is called the fet-lock- | 
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of a diviſible nature, and deſcendible to the eldèſt ſon in 
excluſion of all the reſt; improprium, an improper or de- 
rivative feud ; maternum; deſcending to the ſon from the 
mother; novum, one newly acquired by the ſon, to 
which, in ancient times, only the deſcendents from his 
body could ſucceed, by the known maxim of the early 
| feudal conſtitutions; novum held ut antiguum, deſcend- 
ible in the ſame manner as a feudum novum; paternum, 
deſcendible from father to ſon; and proprium, a proper 
feud, diſtinguiſhed from one improper, which are the 
two grand and general diviſions. Black&- Com. vol. ii. 
Fg up is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms for a capital quar- 
rel or enmity, not to be ſatisfied but with the death of 
the enemy; and thence uſually called deadly fed. 
Feud, called alſo feida, and aids, in the original German 
ſignifies guerram; i. e. bellum, war. Lambert writes it 
Feeth, and faith it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or im- 
placable hatred. | | 4 
In Scotland, and the North of England, feud is particu- 
larly uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the 
death of any of their blood, againſt the killer and all his 
race, or any other great enemy. „ e. 
FEUDAL, or FROD AT, of, or belonging to a feud or ee. 
We ſay, 4 feudal matter, feudal juriſprudence; feudal 
ſeiſure, &e. A feudal lord, in default of ſealty and ho- 
mage from his vaſſal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee, A 
Neapolitan lawyer, called Caravita, has a Latin treatiſe 
of the Feudal law, intituled, Prælectiones Feodales. 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
France, they would needs extend it much farther; and 
almoſt all the great offices of the crown thus became eu- 
dal; even the eourts of juſtice were drawn in; in order 
to which, they were annexed to certain lands or re- 
venues. _ e VVV 
The deſign of theſe infeodations was to render the offices 
hereditary, aſter the manner of fees, which were now 
become ſo; and thus the offices of the grand chamber- 
| lain, grand butler, &. came to be held by hereditary 


| 
| 


right, 333 £ 
| 45 the Northern nations brought in the uſe of coats of 
arms, by preſerving down in their families the armorial 
bearings of their anceſtors ſhields, &c. as hereditary 
marks of honour, fo they alſo, according to ſome, brought 
in the feudal law, by means of which arms grew up to 
farther perfection, as is evident by many atmorial figures 
of ancient families, repreſenting the acknowlegements 
and ſervices they were obliged to perform to their own 
lords and ſuperiors. 1 l 
Thus, roſes, cinquefoils, ſpur-rowels, bow and arrows, 
hunting-horns, ſhips, and the like figures, were expreſ- 
ſive of the ſervices they were bound to do their lord; 
and hence theſe ſigures have become common in arms 
throughout all Europe. For inſtance, the old barons of 
Arran and Lorn were obliged to furniſh their lord with a 
ſhip in time of war; and thence it 1s that their arms 
carry {hips or lymphods to this tine. ons 
FEUDATARY, or FEoDATARY, a vaſſal or perſon who 
holds of a ſuperior in fee; i. e. on condition of yielding 


| Him fealty and homage, or other ſervice. See VaAssaL. . 


The electors, princes, and free cities, of Germany, are 
all Feudataries of the emperor. V 4 
FEUDBOTE, a recompence for engaging in a feud or ac- 
tion, and for the damages conſequent thereon; it having 


engage in their kinſmen's quarrels; according to that of 
Tacitus De Morib. Germanor. Suſpicere in inimicitias 
ſeu patris, ſeu propinqui, quam amicitias, neceſſe eſt. 
rio J in 9 Art. See Running FIRE: 
FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much con- 
verſant in feuds or fees. Du-Moulin is reckoned a great 
ud. 5 . . 
FEVE. See AURELIA. 2 3 
FEVER, Fe8BR1s, in Medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather claſs of 
_ diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or, at leaſt, the principal parts 


thereof, attended with other ſymptoms; 


Sydenham defines a fever, a ſtrenuous endeavour or ef- 
fort of nature to throw off ſome morbific matter that 
greatly incommodes the body. Quincy defines it, an 
augmented velocity of the blood; others, a fermentation 
of the blood, accompanied with a quick pulſe and ex- 
ceſſive heat. | | 
Fevers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the particular cauſes that produce them; the 
time they continue; their acceſſes and returns; and their 
different ſymptoms. 
Riverius reckons above thirty different kinds of fevers ; 
and Sydenham has increaſed them to double that num- 
ber; but certainly phyſicians have obſerved ſomething 
common to all theſe diſeaſes, which made them deno- 
minate them fevers. A late author thinks, that the con- 
ſideration of what conſtitutes a fever, which he thinks 
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ſome time there ſucceed exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, 


F kEvERõ, general cauſes of. Theſe are an overheating the 


FEV 


very ſimple and obvious, with its true cauſes and ge. 
nuine elle, will zive a more juſt and clear notion of 
the diſeaſe, and lead to a more rational practice than all 
that has been ſaid by authors at ſo great length on theſe | 
ſubtile and — diſtinctions. He thinks the moſt 
natural and uſeful diviſion of fevers is into continued 
and interrupted z and he conceives they may all, when 
conſidered fimply, and not as the effect of another diſ- 
eaſe, be reduced to one or other of theſe two ſorts. 
Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. i. p. 264, 265. | | 
In every fever from an internal cauſe, the three chief 
obſervables are theſe : firſt, an univerſal trembling, and 
then an increaſed heat and quick pulſe : a fever almoſt 
always begins with a cold or ſhivering ; and ſoon after, 
the pulſe growing quicker, affords the primary diagnoſtic 
of a fever. The health of the patient ſeems to be the 
primary aim of nature in fevers, though they often ter- 
minate in death. = 
By Dr. Brown Langriſh's ſtatical experiments made on 
the blood of people in acute continual fevers, compared 
with what he ſays of the blood of three: young men in 
rfect health, it appears, that in ſuch fevers the ſerum 
5 in leſs proportion, and the eraſſamentum is more 
viſcid and tenaceous than in health. The indications of 
cure from which are plain. See his Modern 'Theory and 
Pract. of Phyſ. p. 68. 74. N 
By the chemical analyſis it is proved, that in acute fevers 
the ſaline and ſulphureous parts abound more than in 
health; and that the urine is impregnated more and 


more with theſe ſaline and ſulphureous principles, as | 


the ſymptoms abate upon a criſis by urine. 
FEveERs, /igns of. Theſe are an accelerated progreſſive 
motion of the blood, diſtinguiſhed by the quickneſs of 
the pulſe; this is ſucceeded by an increaſed heat in the 
body, and immediately after this the tonic motion of the 


parts is either N or relaxed. This is ſeen in | 


the face: in the firſt cafe, it becomes red and bloated ; 
in the latter, thin and pale: theſe ſymptoms are ſuc- 


ceeded by an immoderate thirſt, and a loathing of food | 
of all kinds; an abſence of ſleep, or diſturbed and unre- | 


| freſhing ſleep; and a peeviſhneſs or uneaſineſs in the 

temper, with an extreme ſenſibility of every thing, and 
a neglect of the common buſineſs of life: after this there 
is a great loſs of ſtrength, and an inaptitude to any mo- 
tion; a ſenſation of pain in ſome part; a very uneaſy 


and difficult reſpiration ; a ſweating more than uſual | 


and finally, there is a change in the urine, its colour be- 


ing uſually very high, and its conſiſtence thicker than | 


that of perſons in health. When the fever comes on 


gradually, the patient generally complains firſt of lan- | 
guor, liſtleſſneſs, ſoreneſs of the fleſh, or of the bones, 


as it is vulgarly expreſſed ; heavineſs of the head, loſs of 
_ appetite, fickneſs, with clammineſs of the mouth; after 


_ Inability to ſleep, &. When the fever attacks ſuddenly, 
it always begins with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive 


cold, accompanied with debility and loſs of appetite ; | 


the cold is frequently attended with ſhivering, oppreſſion 


about the heart, and ſickneſs of ftomach, or vomiting. | 


Buchan. 


blood by exerciſe, and thus throwing it into violent com- 
motions; violent and ſudden cooling of the body when 
very hot; the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, and the eating 
large quantities of foods hard of digeſtion; a watchful- 
neſs beyond the uſual cuſtom, ſuch as long ſitting up by 
the ſick, or the like; and the ſuppreſſion of any accuſ- 
tomed evacuation, particularly of habitual hemorrhages 

by the noſe or other parts. Beſides theſe, the paſſions of 


the mind very frequently throw people into fevers; and | 


it is obſerved alſo, that perſons often accuſtomed to have 
fevers are much more eafily thrown into them on flight 


accidents than any others. 'To all theſe cauſes are to be | 


added thoſe of contagion, unwholeſome air, and exter- 
nal or internal injuries. 0 


FevBRs, progneſiics in. All fevers are in their nature ſa- 


lutary, being the means nature uſes to rid herſelf of 
ſomething that oppreſſes her, yet they are often fatal in 
the event ; but this 1s rather to be attributed to the fault 
of the conſtitution than of the fever. 'The cauſe of the 
diſeaſe being impeded, and other diſeaſes coming on, the 


patient often dies under them ; ſo that the moſt judicious 


phyſicians obſerve, that people rather die with a fever 
than of a fever in theſe caſes, | 
It is to be obſerved in genera], that of the great number 


of perſons who have fevers, very few proportionably die 


of them. 
Fevers very often are cured by nature alone, and go off 
very happily .only by the patient's' abſtinence, a quiet 
ſtate, and keeping up the natural evacuations. In this 


manner great numbers recover without the help of medi- | 


eines, which, when adminiſtered by 
not ſufficient judgment, interrupt nature 


herbs of ſage, mint, baum, Kc. with the milder alex 


eines; a number almoſt as great is deſtroyed by . 


0 . g 
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perſons who 
the neceſſary excretion. Fevers go off. +. and Preven 
language of phyſicians, either 2 ils can to th 
firſt caſe, they leave the patient at once, *. 5 in the 
days; in the other, they wear off graduall © Cnitiey 
ſlowly leſs and leſs violent. The acute fever 3 blowing 
off in the firſt way z the intermittents in the gg. 
tical evacuations, of whatever kind, when t er. Ch. 
in ſufficient quantity, bring with them a ſort of 
taneous cure, the patient becoming well * 
them, though immediately before he was in the n 
anxiety and uneaſineſs. No fever ever goes off Utmoſt 


inſtar. 


| 
( 
' 
ſweating, and a change 1n the urine. Bur; Vithou 
neral the ſweats do not come on at gel, but ah age 
and in general, the ſweats never come on durin >, N 
lence of the burning heat, but when that — Ang t 
the ſweat breaks out. If it appears duri ts little, 
| f s during the exceſſ | 
heat, the preſage is bad, at leaſt, it is of no uſe 5, . 
to the patient. Sweats coming on at a proper hs : 
flowing to a proper degree, bring on recovery; * = 8 
they are ſuppreſſed, the — worle Phy 1 ] 
a pain and laſſitude in the limbs, and the diſeaſe ol 0 
tracted in length, and from an acute, Un , 
Fever. If alſo there be no change perceived in the u 4 l 
and the heat do not exceed the ordinary ſtandard Ty tc 
fatal prognoſtic for the patient; and the old Shy 7 
axiom is uſually verified, that while the pulſe me bl 
urine are well in fevers, the patient dies. 1 1 
A dejection of ſpirits in a fever, and a melancholy ſtate 1 
coming upon a perſon uſually chearful when well, is l A 
ways a bad omen. | Y in 
The ſeveral different kinds of fevers have their ated WV 
times in which each attacks the patient. Tertians uſual 4 
ſeize people about dinner-time, and are panic I 
common about the period of the vernal equinox. Out- _ 
tans uſually make their firſt attack about four or he ph 
o'clock in the afternoon, and are more common in au. i 
tumn than at any other ſeaſon of the year. The ſynocha, 1 
or continent fever, expreſsly ſo called, uſually attacksper. 80 
ſons in the morning before day-break. Bilious fevers pl 
uſually make their firſt attack about the time of ſun-riſe 2 
and are moſt common in the midſt of ſummer. The th 
catarrhal fevers, finally, moſt commonly attack perſons ” 
in the evening, and they are moſt frequent about the on 
equinoxes. The more any fever departs from its uſual * 
courſe, the worſe is the prognoſtic z any fever, when it A 
has been improperly treated by medicines, becomes pl 
much more ſtubborn and difficult of cure than when it | 15 
has been left to itſelf, The particular medicines which f. 
diſturb the courſe of nature in fevers, and by that means * 
render them more difficult of cure, are aſtringents, too Ti 
powerful abforbents, opiates, &c. And it is obſer, Ti 
that when fevers go off happily and eaſily, eſpecially Fe 
when they go off of themſelves without medicines, tle r 
patient always enjoys a better ſtate of health after than i 
be had before. Junker's Conſp. Med. 257. Ka 
FevERs, method of cure in. The phyſician in all fevers ib 4 
_ endeavour to make himſelf the ſervant and afliſtant df fur 
nature; what nature endeavours in the beginning and bri 
increaſe of the diſeaſe, is to prepare, diſpoſe, and car 70 
the noxious matter; and in the ſtate and decline of it,to * 
eliminate and evacuate the matter ſo prepared by de Fat 
proper paſſages. The whole buſineſs of art is, therefor, = 
to aſſiſt nature in theſe two efforts of ſecretion and eich 10 
tion of the matter. 5 3 in 
The method of doing this in every particular ſpeci In 
Fever, is to be ſeen under their ſeveral particular heads bus 
but as we are here treating of fevers in general, it i Net 
be proper to give the method of treating them as fun In 
without running into the ſeveral ſub-diſtinCtions: ma 
The remedies which we are to give to aſſiſt the ſecreti ot 
and preparation of the morbid matter, are the alu ſtat 
7 , . . 1 ufhicient 
and cooling liquors in general: ſuch are 2, len 
quantity of warm and weak fluids, as the common un 


| N on 
ley-water, and the like; and teas, made of the comm" 


o abate the ben, 


pharmic roots. Nothing is more likely t owl 


attenuate the humours, remove ſpaſms and * #6 
promote perſpiration, increaſe the quantit obo 7 
in ſhort, produce every ſalutary effect in an f 1 4 
flammatory fever, than ng plentifully of hich 
thin gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, , | 
water is the baſis : the neceſſity of ſuch 119u0r3 10 the 
indicated by the dry tongue, the parched 
burning heat, as well as by the thir 
Many cooling liquors, very agreeable to 
vers, may be prepared from fruits, as wr bet l 
marinds, apple-tea, orange-whey, &c. 1 
are to be given the gentle reſolvents, he 
break the thick and tough conſiſtence o 


5 


* 


ren in 
ders are to be 5 


el wr ſuch things as bave a power of obtunding 


; tin 
—— 2 the abſorbent powders of oyſter-ſhells, 


ee e and then mixed with a little nitre, 
. vith the before mentioned ſalts, they make an ex- 
cllent medicine. They may be given every three, four, 
a 6x hours, as the urgenc of ſymptoms require, and a 
and of the decoction before preſcribed given after 
them, The abſorbent powders have been commonly 
reſcribed in fevers 3 but it would be better if they, were 
| neglected. Emulſions of ſweet almonds, and the cool- 
ing ſeeds, are alſo very proper at convenient intervals. 
Gee FEBRIFUGE» bh 0, t 177 
The method. of ſuppreſſing Fevers by means of cold, now 
commonly adopted, was practiſed by Hippocrates, Ga- 


their patients to cold air, and they gave them cold water 
10 drink. Nothing is more deſired by a patient in a e- 
der than freſh air; it removes his anxiety, cools the 
blood, revives the ſpirits, and is in every view beneficial. 
There ought, therefore, to be a.conſtant ſtream of freſh 
ar into his chamber, ſo as to keep it moderately cool. 
Air that has been repeatedly breathed, when the blood is 
"flamed, or the humours are in a putrid ſtate, becomes 
unfit for reſpiration, and acquires a noxious quality. See 
| AIR, fixed, and BLOOD. wy 

The medicines by which the phyſician is to aſſiſt nature 

in her following Lufineſs of excretion, are the gentle dia- 
phoretics, among which the diaphoretic antimony,” when 
truly prepared, holds a very high place. The alexiphar- 


tura ſimplex, when faithfully prepared, and lightly cam - 
phorated, are very proper; and the bowels are in the 


uemely proper: thoſe, however, are not to be admitted 


ge + at random in all kinds. 175 ; 


when it 
comes 
when it 


; which - . b 5 
dae, violence of the circulation, and gives nature an opportu- 
ie nity of exerting all her force to overcome the diſeaſe. 
deere, The bed alone has often removed an incipient fever. 


pecially 
es, the 
er than 


eaſy of digeſtion, and given in ſmall quantities: it ought 
chiefly to be of the vegetable kind, as panada, roaſted 
apples, gruel, and ſuch like. All violent medicines are 
11 50 to be avoided in fevers ; for nature uſually attempts to 
ſtant of do her office placidly and quietly in theſe caſes, and 
ing t ſuch medicines violently diſturb her motions, and often 
d ſearch bring on miſchiefs which ſhe would have wholly avoided. 

it, to C | | 
4 : he indiſeriminately in all evers, are to be very cautiouſly 
e meddled with; and there are, in reality, only a few fe- 


ps vers in Which they can be allowed to be proper; for in | 


ute legitimate fevers, the cauſe of the diſeaſe never lies 


Jecies of in the prime viz; and the violent emotions in vomit- 


heads 10 not only dreadfully diſturb the ſtomach and bowels, 
ng ut N a fullneſs of the veſſels about the head and 
ur neck, with various diſorders of the head in particular. 
ret | 8 rd but even in theſe, it is not ſo diſpoſed as to be 
diluting "x oY 2 up by vomit, nor can the inflammatory 
ficient | 0: the patient at that time properly bear ſuch a vio- 
non bat- unleſs ; 
common 1 "MW . , 
er aler⸗ 6 101 primæ viæ z and even in tertians, it may be dif- 
he heit, ws » evacuation by gentler means, and without the 
-u(tions yay var: that a vomit occaſions in the body. _ 
ine, ke 2 = uniting the cautions above given with reſpect to 
nt ol l and b wk, vomits, they are in many cafes very neceſſary 
2 cial on the firſt attack of a fever. Antimonial 
3s 8, meer for this purpoſe, curb the cir- 
0 the Abel Promote all the diſcharges. Their influence 
nch o ole en ſyſtem is ſuch, that the ſtrength is 
16 pe nuch reduced when they are duly adverted to 
'nen they are omitted. | 
erid pur 
e 7 
8 e medicines of this kind are the ſal Glaub. 
Thubarb . 0 ſal polychreſt. or Rupellenſe, tamarind. 
2 NC Manna; and if two or three grains of the 


mean time to be kept open by emollient glyſters. 'Theſe | 
things are proper in all fevers; but in ſome, alſo| 
yomits, gently laxative medicines and bleeding, are ex- 


The food of the patient in a fever ſhould be light, and | 


or this reaſon, vomits, though they are by ſome given | 


ent ock. In intermittents, vomits are never proper, | 
tertians, for the cauſe in the other does not lie | 


cally, 3 he roots of elecampane, pimpernel, butterbur, | 


and the like. Theſe ſhould be firſt ſated |. 


len, Celſus, Avicenna, and the ancients : they expoſed | 


mics, which have alſo a diuretic virtue, ſuch as the mix- | 


At the beginning of a fever, the patient generally com- 
plains of great laſſitude or heavineſs ; and this ſymptom | 
| exinces the propriety of keeping him eaſy, and, if poſ- 
ſible, in bed: lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the 


vilious fevers, the cauſe is indeed evidently in the pri- 


7 * 
Ses are in general to be ayoided in fevers. | 


emetic tart f 
p ar 18 adde in C5 7 | » . : - 
ol. II. Ne 12g. ales that indicate a vomit to be 


A 


FEV 


proper, they will operate both ways, and there will be 
no occaſion for adminiſtering an emetic by itſelf, Bleed- 
ing, though abſolutely neceſſary in ſynochal or continenc 
fevers, is not adviſable in many others; and very often 
the opening a vein, and taking away too little blood, is 
the occaſion of congeſtions of blood in the head, whence 
ariſe delitiums and other dreadful ſymptoms. The ſtate 
of diſeaſes in this country is ſo much altered, that true 
inflammatory fevers are very rare; and that there is 
hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is neceſſary. 
In many caſes bleeding would be very prejudicial z and 


this general rule may be obſerved, never to bleed at the 


beginning of a fever, unleſs there be evident ſigns of in- 
flammation. The giving of hot ſudorific medicines be- 
fore the proper time greatly diſturbs nature, and brings 
on many ill conſequences. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 261. 
Buchan's Med. chap. 13. | - ih 5 


In all fevers the drinking plentiſully of warm and cold 


weak liquors, is attended with many good conſequences; 
the patient is always refreſhed by it, the febrile heat is 
mitigated, reſt is promoted, and the proper and ne- 
ceſſary ſweats forwarded. The ſymptoms. of fevers are 
never to be ſo regarded as to prevent the due attention 


at them. Want of appetite, and thirſt, with. long watch- 
ings, are not to be attacked with particular medicines, 
but looked upon as mere ſymptoms that will hereafter go 
off of themſelves; and inquietude of mind ſhould have 
no other medicine than ſerious advice of the harm it will 
do. Sudden cooling of the body in all fevers is a very 
dangerous thing. The patient is adviſed to ſwallow his 
liquids gently, not haſtily, Volatile ſalts have been with 
many o | 

uſually attended with bad conſequences. afterwards, 
many perſons having been thrown into œdematous ſwel- 
ling of the legs and feet, and ſome into an abſolute aſ- 
Cites, only by the uſe of theſe in fevers. | 
Acids in general are by many very much dreaded in fe- 
vers; but there is no real ground for this: on the con- 


trary, in ſanguineous fevers, during the time of the vio- 


lent heat and immoderate thirſt, they are found of the 
greateſt uſe and benefit. Spirit of vitriol, or of ſulphur, 


lemon-juice, with that of barberries, are all found very 


beneficial 3/ only in caſes where there is a cough, the vi- 
triolic acid. is to be avoided, becauſe it uſually irritates 
that ſymptom, and lemon-juice ſweetened with ſugar 
alone is to be given. The uſe of aſtringent medicines, 


ſtructed by aſtringents, and violent ſymptoms are brought 


on by this means, and often death. But in ſtubborn in- 
termittents, where the peccant matter is diſcharged, and 


yet theſe ſymptoms remain merely from their having be- 
come habitual, theſe aſtringents may be allowed of, and 
are indeed not only ſafe, but of the greateſt uſe: Junker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 263. 5 pets 895 
Nitre is an admirable medicine in fevers in general 3 it 
agrees with all temperaments, but principally with the 


hot; when taken in ſolution with warm and weak li- 


quors, it always gently opens the bowels; and when 


given in powders, it more than all other things obtunds 


the acrimony of the humours. 


In feveriſh diſorders, accompanied with hæmorrhages, 
the arnica vera has been recommended. See ARNICA 


Dea. 


The moſt general and genuine diviſion of fevers is into 


efſential and ſymptomatic. | . 
FEVER, eſſential, is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the 


tom from any other diſeaſe in the ſolids or other parts. 
This is what we abſolutely and properly call a fever. 


FEVER, ſymptomatic, is that which ariſes as an accident 


or ſymptom of ſome other antecedent diſorder ; as an in- 


flammation, phlegmon, erylipelas, impoſthume, ſmall- 


ox, pleuriſy, &c. 


hence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, ery- 


ſipelatous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic fever. 

Eſſential fevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into continued 
and intermitting z others chooſeto divide them into diary, 
intermittent, continent, and continued. Db Ea an 


FEVER, continual, is that which gives the patient no reſpite 
or intermiſſion, or which ſhews no remarkable increaſe 


or abatement in the ſymptoms. 


This is ſubdivided by ſome into the acute, ardent, or in- 


flammatery, the progreſs of which is quick, and the 
ſymptoms violent; the /ow, or nervous, in which theſe 
are more gentle; and the malignant, putrid, or Petechial, 
when livid or petechial ſpots manifeſt a putrid ſtate of the 
humours; and by others into putrid and not putrid. 
FEVER not putrid, continual, is that wherein the parts of the 
blood are not fo diſſolved and broken as to give n 
N e n 
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to the principal point, nor is the phyſician to be alarmed 


a long time in great uſe in fevers ; but they are 


though too common, yet is extremely improper in all e- 
vers; for in all theſe caſes the ſecretions and excretions 
all require to find the ways open; but theſe are all ob- 


blood itſelf, and which does not ariſe as an effect or ſymp- 
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- for the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted; or that 


: 


- wherein there is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent | 


matter into the blood. S ö 
FeveR, continual putrid, is that wherein the texture of the 


blood is rendered ſo lax, or even diſſolved, that its parts 


or principles feparating, ſome of the principal of them 
are ſeereted and loft, See Putrid FEVR K. | 
FeveR, ardent or inflammatory, called by the Greeks xav- 


gos, is a very acute fever, generally introduced by __ | 


or chillneſs, and attended with a vehement heat, a fre- 
duent and full pulſe, a pain of the head, dry ſkin, red-, 


nefs of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains in the back, 


- loins, &. difficulty of breathing, dry coughs, extreme 
thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and commonly a rough and black 
tongue. The more dangerous ſymptoms are a delirium, | 
| laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of the tendons, hiccup, 
cold clammy ſweats, and an involuntary diſcharge of 
urine. The perſons moſt * to this fever are the 
young and „ N and plethoric; and it is moſt fre- 
quent in the ſpring and beginning of ſummer. It is oc- 


6— 


eaſioned by violent exerciſe, ſtrong liquors, and a full | 


—— 


diet, with little exerciſe, and by any thing that obſtructs 

_ perſpiration, as lying on the damp ground, drinking 
cold liquor when the body is hot, watching, &c. This 
Fever ſeems to have no critical time for its termination, 
either in recovery or in death. When it is very violent, 
or very badly conducted, it ſometimes proves fatal on 
the ninth day. Perſons often die from the eighteenth to 
the twentieth ; and ſometimes about the fortieth day, 
after having been alternately better and worſe. The ge- 
neral courſe of theſe fevers is determinable from the four- 
teenth to the thirtieth day. The regimen proper for this 
feuer ſhould be ſuch as is calculated to dilute the blood, 
correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the exceſſive 
heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the veſſels, and 


— 


promote the ſecretions. The patient ſhould, therefore, | 


drink plentifully of diluting liquors, as water-gruel, | 
clear whey, barley-water, balm tea, &c. which may be 
ſharpened by juice of orange, currant jelly, &c, orange- 
whey, made by boiling in milk and water a bitter orange, 


— 


fliced, or a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a few | 
_  ſpoonfuls of vinegar, till the curd feparates, is an excel- | 

lent cooling drink. 'Two or three ſpoonfuls of white 
wine may be added to the boiling liquor. If the patient | 


be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, with two ounces of 
ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, and a couple of figs, may be 
boiled in three pints of water to a quart, and this liquor 


may be uſed at difcretion. His diet ſhould be ſpare and 


light, and conſiſt chiefly of gruel, panada, roaſted apples, 
into his chamber, and by ſprinkling it with vinegar, 


lemon-juice or vinegar and rofe-water, with a hitle | 


mitre diſſolved in it. His mouth ſhould be often waſhed 
with a mixture of water, honey, and vinegar; and his | 


feet and hands ſhould be frequently bathed in lakewarm | 
water, eſpecially if the head be affected. To which we | 
may add, that the patient ſhould be kept as ſtil and com- 


poſed as poſſible. 3 ſhould be performed as foon 
as the ſymptoms ef an inflammatory fever appear, and 


repeated at the diſtance of twelve, eighteen, or twenty- | 


four hours, according to the ſymptoms, till the hardneſs 
and "fullneſs of the pulſe is fnfibly abated. Hæmor- 

rhages, or bleedings from the noſe, often occur in this 
Jever, much to the relief and ſecurity of the patient. If 
the fever and heat be very great, forty or fifty drops of | 


dulcified fpirit of vitriol may be made into a draught, | 


with an ounce of roſe-water, two ounces of common 
Water, and half an ounce of ſimple ſyrup; and this 
draught may be adminiſtered every three or four hours 
while the fever is violent. When the patient difcovers 

an inclination to vomit, the efforts of nature ſhould be 
aſſiſted by weak chamomile- tea or lukewarm water. If 
the belly be bound, a clyſter of milk and water, with a 
little ſalt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet-oil or freſh butter in it, 
ſhould be daily adminiſtered; and if this ſhould fail, a 


| tea-ſpoonfut of magneſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be | 
frequently added to the patient's drink. If about the 


_ tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulſe becomes more 
foft, the tongue moiſter, and the urine begins to de- 
poſit a reddiſh ſediment, the difeaſe promiſes a favour- 
able iſſue ; but if, on the contrary, the ſpirits of the pa- 
tient become languid, the pulſe ſinks and yet retains its 
hardneſs, and his breathing becomes difficult, accom- 
panied with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, ſtarting 
of the tendons, a ſwelling of the belly, wildneſs of the 


eyes, and conſtant raving, there is great danger. In this 


ceaſe bliſtering-plaſters ſhould be applied to the head, 
ancles, inſide of the legs and thighs; and poultices 
of wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar, may be likewiſe 
applied to the ſoles of the feet; and the patient ſhould 
be ſupported with cordials, as white-wine whey, negus, 


fago-gruel with wine in it, &c. As this diſeaſe is always | 


— 


ec. He ſhould be relieved by the admiſſion of freſh. air | 


proper to bleed; and the ſecond, when the 


ion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of uſe; and 


| aſſodes, helodes, &c. 


_ triolated tartar, from one to two _ every four, 


the pulſe is 1 quick, but not hard; the eyes i 
heavy; a violent head-ach follows, with a ſtrong * 
ſation of the temporal arteries, and a laborious re 


anxi tient i in in 
anxiety of the patient is very great, and he ſeels pain 


cou, manifeſts great oppreſſion about the W 
at length the tendons tremble, and cold ſweats an 


F * 


but after the third day it is hardly adviſeable. 
ot two grains of tartar emetic ſhould be give 


ſome gentle laxative. Buchan's Dom. Med, chap. !; 
and Tiffot's Advice, &c. p. 244, &c. Pringles Ol. 


parts are cold. 


the ſame part at the ſame time. 
FE VER, brizous. When a fever is accompanied with bil- 


informs us, that in theſe fevers the powder of cou 


ſtantly attendant on this diſorder z and that it anſwer 
our warmeſt wiſhes, by correcting the bile, reſtoring the 
proper tone of the ſtomach, and of the whole habit; 
and that it is an excellent preventative of relapſes l 
which patients in this diſorder are peculiarly diſpoſed. 


dulge to exceſs, and are not careful to guard againſt the 


kin, which is a threatening ſymptom, © 


attended with danger, the beſt medical 24. 
@ pores as ſoon 2s poſlible. leite would 
nflammatory fevers may be diſtinguiſhed in 
the firſt, while the pulſe — bat, rg 
2g ity 
. n fla 
ſymptoms ſtill remaining, the pulſe j * mm 
evacuation. In this laſt ſtate, Mites: = * Fr that 
medy, and which, ex t in a few ſingular tef le. 
not to be uſed ſooner. If the bliſters are , e, . 
ter to apply them gradually, than man TY VP 
l 
them next to the legs or the thigh pl 
laft, thut the patient may be fo much t Yer ns 


«a COW „re 


niently moved. There is no caution more nec Fey 
young phyſician, than to abſtain from all on; a 
theſe fevers, however much the patient may complz n: 
pain or watchfulneſs. Indeed, if the fever * dy 


the ſkin by the uſe of the diaphoretics, omitting the wh 


the 
drink. When the patient is beginning to rr, .  ® 


mould avoid exceſs of food, drink, exerciſe, nd de it 
pany, for fear of a relapſe; and if his digeſtion be bad ws 
and he ſhould be troubled with feveriſh heats, an in, 4 


when he has recovered his ſtrength, he onght to ub 


on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 134. 1346, 
To the claſs of burning fevers are reducible the iyi 


he lipyria is a burning fever, wherein the beat is v 
mtenſe within-ſide, and at the ſame time the exten; 


The afſodes is a burning fever, attended with great it. 
quietudes, nauſeas, vomiting, &. 
The helodes is a fever wherein the patient ſweats con. 
nually. | | | . 


The fyncopal feuer is that attended with frequent ſoo. of 
FTT. 5 | FF 
The epiales is that wherein both heat and cold are h } 


ous diſcharges by vomit or ſtool, whether it be continua, ot 
intermitting, or remitting, it is called bilious, and be- w 
longs to the claſs of ardent fevers. See Biiiovs fon 
and CHoLERIC ever. oh Rac, 

Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Medical and Experimenta, 


root, given in doſes of fifteen to twenty grains, with i- 


five, or ſix hours, produces both fpeedy and benefici 
effects. Dr. Haygarth of Cheſter farther remarks, that 
after the primz viz are unloaded of their bilious con. 
tents, the columbo- root admirably allays the nauſea, con- 


— 
— 4 


Burning bilicus fever of the Weſt Indies, called alſo ti 
yellow fever, frequently attacks the Europeans, who il- 


heats and dews that are common in that part of the 
world. It attacks with a tranſient chillneſs and ſhivers 
ing, which are ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat all over 


the body, and more particularly about the precordia; 


ſpir- 
tion; a nauſea ſucceeds with bilious diſcharges; the 


the back and loins, and an uneaſy laſſitude in the how 
In about twelve hours aſter the firſt attack, the wel 
is very dry, rough, and diſcoloured ; the thirſt a e 
five, a ſoreneſs is felt all over the body, and 2 e 
comes on. In the laſt ſtage the patient labours unde! 


vulſions terminate in death. When the pour 7255 
the criſis uſually happens on the fourth day a Low te 
tack, and difcovers itſelf by a ſuffuſion of bile g 1945 
body; and a yellow tinge in the eyes 15 1 1chargth 
vourable prognoſtic. Inceſſant vomiting, with dle 

growing of a darker colour, is a fatal fig 


inflamed redneſs of the eyes, death may 3 
a few hours. Bleeding ſhould be immediate 11 ol [ 
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. - the bile; arid the belly miſt be kept foluble by re- 
= Joſes of ſaline purges. When the primæ viz are 
5 the bark, either in ſubſtance or infuſed in 

- muſt beifreely uſed, in doſes as large and as 
cold 3 as the ſtomach can digeſt them. It ſhould 
erke, 3s ſoon as a remiſſion is obſerved, or a diapho- 
wy is produced. The columbo-root ſhould be alſo tried. 
yr y keep off the coma; or if it comes on, they 

| lied to the head, arms, and legs, and fina- 
ban dhe foles of the feet. Cordial medicines, with 


_ benign catarrhal, in Medicine, the name given by 
athors to a fever extremely different from the malig- 
* ne of the ſame denomination, which is alfo called 


afflicted with a hoarſeneſs and difficulty of fwallowing; 


he feels alſo a kind of inflammation, or, as it were, St. 


Anthony's fire within his throat, and a weight in the 
breaſt; and is attended through the whole courſe of the 
diſeaſe with a violent cough, which brings up nothing, 
and with a remarkable univerſal] languor of the body. 
Pains in the back, attended with ſhiverings, frequently 
alſo attend the firſt attacks of this Fever, and continue 
half an hour, ſometimes an hour; theſe are ſucceeded 
immediately by a gentle heat, and this brings on a ſenſe. 
of ſtraitneſs over the breaſt, a difficulty of breathing, and 
in ſome people a continual reaching to vomit. This 
heat endures fewer or more hours, according to the de- 
gree of the plethora. The pulſe is frequent and quick, 
the appetite is weak, the ſtrength fails, and the ſleep be- 
comes unquiet and diſturbed; the head rather feels 


weak than painful; and ſometimes vomitings, often 


diatrhœas, ſoon ſucceed theſe complaints. Sweats are 
frequent and copious 3 and the urine, which is of an 
orange-colour, as it is in all inflammatory fevers, has 


this peculiar quality in this caſe, that it depoſits a bluiſh | 


white ſkin, beſide the roſe-coloured ſediment. 1 


Perſons ſubject to it, "Theſe are principally thoſe of a| 


A or phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as have a very 


tions to expoſe their head and neck much to the cold; 
thoſe who have had the itch, or any other violent cuta- 


neous eruption ſtruck in upon them ; and thoſe who are | 


watchful long in the night, and drink too much wine. 
Cauſes of it. "Theſe are fre uently violent and ſudden 


cooling of the body, as when hot with exerciſe, by drink- | 
ing large draughts of cold liquors; the acrid matter uſed | 


to be thrown off by a coryza, driven back ; and all 
Binge which any way impede natural and healthful per- 
Ipiration, 0 | ? 


; Oregwoſtics in it. The ſimple catarrhal freer often goes 


off very happily without the aſſiſtance of medicines, only 


y obſerving a good regimen ; but notwithſtanding this | 
natural mildneſs, it often becomes dangerous to particu- | 


lar conſtitutions, and by means of improper treatment ; 
ut the more it cecedes from its natural mildneſs, and the 
more intenſe the heat is, the greater fear there is of ſome 


el the viſcera being injured. The happieſt event of it is, 


y daily reſolution. and ſucceſſive diffipation of the mor- 
vitic matter, JG | | 45 8 


Method of treatment. The fault of the lymph in this 


diſeaſe uſually conſiſting in its viſcous and mucous tex- | 


dure; this 18 to be relieved by alexipharmics, and the 
= medicines. The roots of elecampane, pimpernel, 
. 2 are famous for doing great ſervice in 
bk bb es; and to theſe may very properly be added 
W di eltives, ſuch as nitre, and the tartarum vi- 
doſes * The mixtura ſimplex is alſo to be given in 
Pi, „ot twenty-five drops, twice, or oftener in a day. 


© COuph is to be moderated by liquorice, emulſions of | 


Leet almonds, oil of almonds and bart 
| | arley-water, water- 
my; wb — like. The bowels are alſo to de ently 
wa 3 diet, a frequent drinking of weak 
* Car i and by clyſters at proper times. 
Hs as nant catarrhal, in Mcdicine, the name of a 
| remely different from the imple catarrhal fever, 


* - + * 1 ” 
* 4 - — 


and much more dangerous. This is alfo called by fome 


the perechial catarrhal fever. It is a diſeaſe in which na- 
ture is endeavouring, by increafing the ſecretory and ex- 
cretory motions, to eliminate the catarrhal, acrid, and 
active matter. This is unqueſtionably the fame ſpecies 
of oor with the fimple one of this name, but extremely 
different in degree, and is often even epidemical. This 
is called by ſome the febris Hungarita, and febris caft- 
renſis, or camp ſever; but the latter appellation is uſed to 
expreſs it in its very worſt ſtate, and when attended with 
its moſt terrible ſymptoms. The petechiæ, or ſpots, in 
this fever, are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from thoſe in 
the common ſcorbutie caſes. Junkers Conſp. Med. p. 

17. | 


ions of 1. Theſe are the ſame with thoſe of the imple 
catarrhal fer; but with this difference, that in this caſe 


there are alſo violent anxieties of the mind; a ſudden re- 
ſolution of the ſtrengthz a continual difficulty of breath- 


ing, and a ſoathing of all kinds of food. This laſt ſymp- 


tom uſually continues till the eleventh day. The patients 
are alſo ſubject to frequent faintings, and are uſually de- 
lirious, and complain of very ſharp paifis in the back; 
and at the joints: After theſe ſymptoms the petechiæ 
uſually appear; theſe are little red ſpots on the breaſt, 


8&c. reſembling flea-bites. When hot medicines are 


given, the petechiz are enlarged: Aphthæ and quin- 
eys are alſo very frequent attendants on this fever 3 and 
diarrhœas ſeldom fail of appearing at ſome Rage of the 
diſeaſe, and are often critical. 


This fever ſeldom attacks the patient with a flilvering. 


It is very contagious, in the manner of other malignant 
fevers, and has this peculiat circumſtance, that it is very 
often complicated with other diſeaſes, and according to 
the ſeaſons and other accidents, frequently appears under 
their form. In February, March, and April, it often 


has the appearance of a pleuriſy; in May and June, it 


often affects the ſymptoms of the cholerica febris 3 and at 


this ſeaſon of the year is frequently, in the beginning, 


attended with terrible hæmorrhages. In oy and Au- 
guſt, a dyſentery is frequently joined with it; and, in 


the winter months, it generally has a bad cough attend- 


ng on it. Perſons of tender habits ace much more ſub- 
je 


to this diſeaſe from infection than thoſe who are of | 
a hardy and robuſt make. But as it is contagious, it 


ſometimes ſpares no age, ſex, or conſtitution, that come 
in the way. | 


Cauſes of it. The moſt frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe 
are a fermentaceous and putrid exhalation in the air, and 


the contagion from the bodies and effluvia of the fick ; 
and in this laſt caſe, a natural terror of receiving the in- 


feQtion is often found to make people more ſubject than 
ordinary to receive it. And to theſe are to be added the 


eating vitiated and fermenting proviſions, and the ſud- 


den cooling of the body when very hot with labour or 
faulty ſerum 3 ſuch as are obliged by their uſual occupa- | 


exerciſe, and frequent and violent paſſions ſuppreſſed, 
The ſpots which appear on certain days in this diſeaſe are 


not effential to it, though common; and hence the fever = 


is rather called by accurate writers, febr:s petechizans, 


| than petechialis; they are a relief to the patient; if they 
are not violently repelled, or ſome other way improperly 
treated. When they appear earlier than the ſeventh day, 


they are alſo obſerved to be worſe preſages than when 


they appear on, or after it. When the ſpots appear in 
very great numbers, they uſually fly back again, and the 


patient is much endangered by it. And when they are 


of a bright red, and after three or four days appearance 
go off again, and leave the patient better than before, 
they are a ſure good prognoſtic. But if they are of a 


livid or black colour, they are a very bad omen; and 
when after the eruption the perſon does not find himſelf 


relieved, the conſequence is often a miliary purple e- 
ver. Lightheadedneſs before the ſeventh day is leſs dan- 

gerous than if it does not happen till after it. Diarrhœas 

in all other eruptive fevers are a very bad ſymptom, and 
often preſage the death of the patient. But that is not 


the caſe in this; they ſometimes prove critical, and carry 
off the diſeaſe. But when that is not the caſe; they are 
of no bad effect, and are always better for the patient 
than an obſtinate coſtiveneſs. But it is to be obſerved, 


that though theſe diarrhœas, when they come naturally, 
are of great relief in many caſes, and of no harm in 
others; yet art is not here to be uſed as nature, and no 

purging medicines are by any means to be givea to bring 


on a laxity of the bowels. 


 Methed of cure. Gentle evacuations are to be brought | 


on by ſuch medicines as encourage perſpiration, and 
promote urine. Abſorbents, ſaturated with acids, as 
crab's-eyes, ſated with lemon: juice, are of ſervice ; and 
to theſe ſhould be joined a ſmall quantity of nitre. 
Cooling emulſions are alſo to he given at times; and ſpi- 
rit of wine, camphorated, is to be rubbed on the head 
to mitigate the violent bead-achs. And Stahl greatly re- 


commends, 
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commends, in the cafe of a too violent diarrhoea, the uſe 
of powders made of purified nitre and mountain cryſtal. 
In caſes of obſtinate coſtiveneſs, clyſters muſt be injected 
as often as is found neceſſary ; and when there is a com- 
plaint of ſoreneſs in the fauces, and difficulty of ſwallow- 


ing, aſtringent gargariſms are to be uſed. Junker's 

Conſp. Med. p. 322. See HosPiTAL fever, and Pu- 
trxrid FFVER, | 

FevkR, choleric, in Medicine, the name of a fever, called 


alſo by ſome IL Ioos fever, and by others a canſus; 


though the generality of writers diſtinguiſh the cholerzca 
febris from the cauſus. All bilious fevers are properly 
ſpecies of acute fevers, and owe their origin to diſtem- 
peratures of the bile, at times when the aliments are in 
a ſtate of fermentation in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
The cauſus is diſtinguiſhed from the cholerica febris, pro- 
perly ſo called, by its being ever much more violent and 
dangerous, and by the excretions which attend it. For 
in the choleric fever the vitiated gall and other bilious ex- 
cretions are always plentifully voided, ſometimes up- 
wards; ſometimes downward, and ſometimes both ways. 
In the 112 the matter is more uſually detained in the 
body, and rarely voided otherwiſe than by vomiting, 
and that uſually only in ſmall quantities, and in the be- 
ginning of the diſtemper. | 
Signs of it. "The general ſigns of the cholerica febr:s and 
cauſus are a remarkable anxiety, and frequent complaints 
about the breaſt, as of a ſtraitneſs and painful heat. A 


violent heat on the inſide of the mouth, and inſatiable and | 
intolerable thirſt, trembling and convulſive motions of | 


the joints, and violent deliriums. Dryneſs of the mouth 

and tongue are often ſo terrible in this diſeaſe, that the 

ſkin cracks with it; and often the whites of the eyes, 
| ſometimes the whole body, becomes yellowiſh. The pe- 
culiar and appropriated ſymptoms of a cholerica febris, 

ſtrictly ſo called, are an univerſal languor and dehility of 

the limbs, 8 2 85 

A ſevere ſhivering firſt ſeizes the patient, and is ſoon ſuc- 


ceeded by a very violent heat and raging pain in the 
head; and after the two firſt days, there uſually are very | 


terrible {trainings and reachings to vomit. The matter 
brought up at theſe times is cauſtic, acrid, and bilious, 
and inflames, and even ulcerates the fauces, and if void- 
ed upon a ſtone floor, efferveſces violently. If this vo- 
bee abates, there immediately comes on a diarrhœa, 


attended with a teneſmus, occaſioned by the irritation of | 


dis ſharp matter in the rectum. Faintings alſo are very 
frequent in this diſeaſe, eſpecially where the vomitings 


do not bring up a ſufficient quantity of the offending | 


matter. The peculiar and appropriated ſigns of the cau- 
ſus, ſtrictly ſo called, are theſe: a violent and inſatiable 
thirſt, greater than that in any other fever. The bowels 
are always bound ; and it 1s but very ſeldom that there 
is any tendency to vomit. The urine is reddiſh and tur- 


bid, and aſter ſtanding ſome time, depoſits a red ſedi- | 
Often there is a ſenſible pain and ſoreneſs in the | 

præcordia, ſo that the patient cannot bear the leaſt touch | 
upon the breaſt 3 and uſually, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, | 


ment. 


there are faintings and violent convulſions. 


Perſons moſi ſuliject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as eat largely, 


and drink heavy and imperfeQly fermented liquors after 


it. The cholerica febris, properly fo called, is moſt fre- 
quent with thoſe of a cholerico-ſanguineous habit, and 


ſuch as feed on high-ſeafoned meats, and drink abun- 
dance of wine or other ftrong liquors; and is often 
brought on ſuch perſons by their falling into a violent 
paſſion aſter a full meal. The cauſus peculiarly attacks 
the people of melancholic habits, who are much inclined 
to paſſion, but ſuppreſs it, and who are naturally coſtive. 
Prognoſtics in it. The ſimple choleric fever is attended 
with great danger, if not timely undertaken to be cured. 
But the cavſus is yet more fatal than it, and from Hip- 


pocrates's days has been accounted among the febres le- 


_ thifere, or fevers that very frequently kill the patient. 
In many 
ceeds beſt of all when left alone. But theſe are of that 
number of diſtempers in which the aſliſtance of art is ab- 

ſolutely neceſſary, and out of which nature very ſeldom 
brings the patient fafely when unaſſiſted. The happieſt 
turn this fever can take, is the copious diſcharge of the 
peccant matter by vomit; for when it goes downward, 
the febrile heat always increaſes, and the ſymptoms in 


general uſually grow worfe. When the reachings are | 


violent, and the matter brought up is but ſmall in quan- 
tity, then the patient is uſually ſubjected to painful hic- 
coughs, and dangerous ſyncopes and convulſions. When 
much bile is thrown up by vomit, and that not very badly 
coloured, and there is no diarrhœa, there is then little 
danger from the diſeaſe ; and in general, coſtiveneſs in 
this ſtate of the diſeaſe is more eligible than a tendency 
to ſtools, The more violent the delirium is in theſe 
diſeaſes, and the longer continued, always the greater is | 


vers nature is able to help herſelf, and ſuc- | 


FeveR, inflammatory. See Ardent FEVER. 


rhcea, ſweat, urine, &c. 


FEV 


the danger to the patient. And if the 83: 
ning heat ſuddenly ceaſe, and a tivering and. Fri 
ection 


of the ſpirits ſucceed, there is no de 
being coming on within, Junker's Cane 
| . 2). 
diſeaſeg 


277. Fan. 

' Habod of cure, The cure of theſe 
mitigating the violent ſharpneſs of the humou conſitz in 
moting its evacuation : and finally, in Sha” ad pro 
ing heat brought on by it. The utmoſt en 45 the burn. 
firſt to be made to correct and alter the morbif. 

To this purpoſe, the ſeveral preparations of nt ter, 
the teſtaceous powders and mucilaginous tif 5 with 
ſmall mixtures of lemon-juice, and requent db, — 
cooling and diluting liquors, are to be given — it 
warm. If the coſtiveneſs be too violent, chen * 
mult be injected, with the addition of a Ir 
ſalt; and, if neceffary, ſmall doſes of thubak. - 
| quell the febrile heat and emotion of the blood th 5 
tura ſimplex may be given with great ſucceſs hy * 
is often a ſenſible good. effect from the applicato + 

Tags wetted in camphorated ſpirit of wine to the pi , 

| = . After the morbific matte oY 

the reachings to vomit may be allayed b . 
All hot medicines change 9 — pin TS our 

flammatory ones; and the common ſudorifics drive t 
morbiſic matter into the blood, and uſually bring on 
moſt immediate diſcolourings of the ſkin like thoſe of he 
jaundice. Bleeding, though performed ever ſo car 5 
the diſeaſe, ſeldom does any good, except onl rage 
markably plethoric habits. = J ” 
FEVER, colliquative, are thoſe wherein the whole body ; 
conſumed and emaciated in no long time; the ſolid 4 
with the fat, & c. melted down, and carried off by he 


r is evacuated, 


FE VER, continent. See SYNOCHUS, 
FEVER, depuratory. See DEP URATORIA febris, 
FE VER, diary, is that which does not ordinarily bold be. 
yond twenty-four hours. It is the gentleſt of all fever; 
is frequently got by too much exerciſe, or other extern 
accidents. It is cured by reft alone, and keeping in bel. 
If it remain for ſeveral days, it is either called a continu! 
ephemera, or ſimple hynochus. | 
FEVER, epidemic. See EPIDEMIC, Peſiilential Distasrs, 
PLAGUE, &c. ag 
FEVERS, eruptive, are thoſe which, beſide the ſymptoms 
common to. other fevers, have their criſes attended with 
cutaneous eruptions. Such are thoſe of the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, the petechial, the purple or ſcarlet fer, and 
the miliary fever ; the other ſymptoms are, a grievous 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, laborious ſhort breath, obſti- 
nate waking, ſpaſms, ſore throat, cough, &c. 
FEVER, goal. See HosPITAL 2 | 
FEVER, Hectic, is a flow, durable fever, which extenuates 
and emaciates the body by inſenſible degrees. See Htc- 
TIC and CONSUMPTION. at 
It has three ſtages: the firſt, while it conſumes the juices 
of the body; the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance of its humidity ;z and the third, when it lays hold 
of, and deftroys the ſolids themſelves ; in which gat 
ſtage it is reputed incurable. Its effect is ſccnewhat like 
that of a flame, firſt conſuming the oil of the lamp, then 
the moiſture of the wick; and laſtly, the wick iel 
But this /ever is frequently conſidered as of the mt 
atic or fecondary kind, ariſing in phthiſes, &c. 


EVER, intermitting, is that which ceaſes and returns again 
alternately at ſtated periods, and is called alſo an 00, 
Agues are occaſioned by eſfluvia from putrid ſtagnating 
water. They are alſo produced by eating too muc 
ſtone-fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houſes, eren. 
ing dews, lying on the damp ground, watching, fate 
depreſſing paſſions, and the like. In a word, whatever 
relaxes the ſolids, diminiſhes the perſpiration, ot 0b 
ſtruts the circulation in the capillary or (mall wlll 
diſpoſes the body to this diſeaſe. _ : 
In this kind of fever, cold and heat, ſhivering and aer 
ing, ſucceed each other; the paroxyſms are ate 0 
with ſickneſs, nauſeas, vomitings, head-ach, pain 25 
back and loins, Kc. the paroxyſms are acute, but 5" 
diſeaſe uſually more or leſs chronical. | — 
Sometimes the diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, when the . 
ſon thinks himſelf in perfect health; but it 15 more 1 5 
monly preceded by liſtleſſneſs, loſs of appetite, a0 rb 
other ſymptoms above recited. The quality 5 
urine after the fit characteriſes theſe ſeveral me _ 
intermittents : it is of a reddiſh colour, and 1 3 
diment exactly reſembling brick-duſt. It 18 m_—_ 
frothy, and a pellicle or thin frothy {kin Petr: ö 
top, and adhering to the ſides of the glaſs in WI 
contained. | | 
While the fit continues, the patient ought 
of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak cham 
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ae be low, ſmall wine-whey, ſharpened with 
- bis on . 2 His drink ſhould be warm; and 
the 
if twenty ven about half an hour after the com- 
his _— . hot fit, it would promote his ſweat, 
me 


t. relieve the head, and tend greatly to re- 
born edle His food between the paroxyſms 
1 | 


ſhould be nouriſhing, and eaſy of digeſtion; and his | 


| negus, acidulated with the juice of lemons 
72 nor bbmetimes a little weak punch. Mode- 
. will alſo be of great uſe. 
8 cure of an intermitting fever, when it does not go 
_ bout medicine, the firſt object is to cleanſe the 
5 ch and bowels; for this purpoſe vomits ſhould be 
= before any other medicine; a ſcruple or half a 
5 of the powder of ipecacuanha will be ſufficient for 
. adult which may be taken two or three hours before 
he return of the fit, and repeated at the diſtance of three 
: four days : during the operation, the patient ſhould 
drink plentifully of weak chamomile-tea. If he be afraid 
(0 take a vomit, he mult in this caſe cleanſe the bowels 
by a doſe or two of Glauber's ſalts, jalap, or rhubarb. At 
the beginning of an intermitting fever, when exceſſive 


heat, a delirium, &c. indicate an inflammation, bleed- 


ing may be proper : the intermittents that prevail in cold 
dry ſprings are ſometimes blended with an inflammatory 
diſpoſition 3 but the autumnal fevers are frequently com- 


| Lined with a principle of putrefaction, in which caſe | 


bleeding would be improper : as the blood is ſeldom in 


an inflammatory ſtate in mtermitting fevers, this opera- 


tion is rarely neceſlary. „ 
After proper evacuations, the patient may ſafely uſe the 
Peruvian bark, which, by the general conſent of phyſi- 
cans, is allowed to be a ſpecific for theſe fevers in all 
ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions. Two ounces of the 
powder may be divided into twenty-four doſes, and 
made into boluſſes with ſyrup of lemon, or mixed with 
fed-wine, chamomile-tea, water-gruel, or any other li- 
quor that 15 moſt agrecable to the patient. In a quotidian 


fever, one of theſe doſes may be taken every two hours 


during the interval of the fits. In a tertian ague, it will 
be ſufficient to take a doſe every third hour, and in a 


| quartan every fourth. A ſmaller quantity of bark will 


ſulſice for a young perſon ; aud the doſe mult be adapted 


to the age, conſtitution, and violence of the ſymptoms. | 


The patient ſhould perſiſt in the uſe of this medicine till 
the diſeaſe is entirely overcome; and eſpecially in au- 


tumnal or winter agues, which are much more obſtinate | 
than thoſe of ſpring and ſummer. A cup of the follow- | 


ing infuſion drank three or four times a day will greatly 
promote the cure: take an ounce of gentian root, half 


an ounce of calamus aromaticus, and as much orange | 


peel, with three or four handfuls of chamomile-flowers, 
and a handful of coriander ſeeds; bruiſe them together 


ina mortar, and uſe them in form of an infuſion or tea. 


About half a bandful of theſe ingredients may be put 
into a tea-pot, and a pint of boiling water poured on 
them; or two handfuls of the ſame ingredients may be 
put into a bottle of white-wine, and a glaſs of it may be 
drank twice or thrice a day. Thoſe who prefer a decoc- 
tion of the bark, may boil an ounce of it with two drams 


of bruiſed ſnake-root, and an equal quantity of ſalt of 
| Wormwood, in a quart of water, till it is reduced to a a 
hint: to the ſtrained liquor may be added an equal quan- 


ity of red wine, and a glaſs of it taken frequently. In 
obſtinate agues, and particularly unfavourable. circum- 
ſtances, 
the bark half an ounce of Virginian ſnake-root, and a 
quarter of an ounce of ginger, or ſome other warm aro- 
Matic; but when the ſymptoms are of an inflammatory 
nature, the aromatics may be omitted, and half an ounce 


of falt of wormwood or ſalt of tartar may be added to | 


5 above quantity of bark. When children are af- 
Hed with this diſeaſe, the bark may be rendered more 


FBatable br mixing it with diſtilled waters and ſyrup, | 
an luarpening it with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol. It | 
may be alſo given in the form of a elyſter. Dr. Lind re- 


commends for an adul 
ark diſſolved in four 
addition of half an ou 


tops of laudanum 5 
or oftener, 


extract and 


t half an ounce of the extract of 
ounces of warm water, with the 
nce of ſweet-oil, and fix or eight 
to be repeated every fourth hour, 
as Occaſion ſhall require. The quantity of 
"racy laudanum muſt be diminiſhed for children. 
— ave been lometimes cured by wearing a waiſt- 
I bathin 8 bark quilted between the folds of it; 
ak, an 5 Lan frequently in a ſtrong decoction of the 
* e + bing the ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with 
= ks equal parts of laudanum and the ſaponace- 
bak nt, Profeſſor Bergman, in his Opuſcula Phy- 
which > ren 1779, mentions ſeveral inſtances in 
raged in "Bhs obſtinate intermittent fevers that have 

Vo. It N OY ſome years paſt, and that would not 


or twenty-five drops of laudanum be put into 


it will be neceſſary to mix with two ounces of 
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| field to the bark, bave been almoſt conſtantly remioved 


y the artificial Seltzer-water, or other ſimilar impregna- 
tions of water with fixed air. The following preventa- 


tive will be of ſervice to thoſe who live in low marſhy 


countries, ot who are liable to frequent attacks of this 


diſeaſe : take an ounce of the beſt bark, Virginian ſnake- 


root, and orange peel; of each half an onnce ; bruiſe 
them all together, and infuſe them for five or fix days in 
a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good ſpirit ; 
pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine-glaſs of it 
twice or thrice a day. Gentian root, or calamus aro- 
maticus may alſo be chewed for the ſame purpoſe : all 
bitters, eſpecially thoſe that are warm and aſtringent, are 
antidotes to agues. Buchan. Dom. Med. chap. 14. and 
Tiſſot's Adv. &c. chap. 18.4 250. | 

In intermitting fevers, it ſeems, from Dr. Langriſh's ex- 
periments, that the craſſamentum of the blood is not ſo 
viſcid and tenacious, neither is the ſerum ſo bilious, ſa- 
line, and acrid, as in acute coninual fevers, The red glo- 
bules abound more, and the cruor is more viſcid and tough 
in quotidians than in tertians, and in tertians than in quar- 


tans. Mod. Theor. and Pract. of Phyſ. p. 229. 


The cold bath has been preſeribed with ſucceſs as a 
ſtrengthener to thoſe who were recovering from obſtinate 
mtermitting fevers, to prevent a return of the diſeaſe. 
See Dr. Huxham's Obſ. de Aere & Morb. Epid. 

Intermitting fevers are of divers kinds; as the QUaR- 
TAN, QUOTIDIAN, double QUOTIDIAN, and TERTIAN. 


There are alſo ntermitting fevers which only return every 
fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other 


intervals. 


FEveR, znte/tinal, febris inteſtinalis, in Medicine, a name 


given by Heiſter to a peculiar ſpecies of acute fever, 


paſſed over in filence by the generality of authors, but 


by ſome called the meſenteric fever, and by our Sydenham 


the new fever, nova febris. This differs from other acute 
fevers, in that it is attended always with a diarrhoea, 
which, however, is ſalutary, and which it is very dan- 


gerous to ſtop; and in that it is not relieved by the at- 
temperating or diaphoretic medicines uſeful in other fe- 


vers, much leſs by the hot ſudorifics; all theſe things 


exaſperate and make it worſe ; and the only things that 


give relief in it are gentle cathartics, and vomits that 


operate without violence. This ever, therefore, evi- 
dently ſhews the error of thoſe haſty reaſoners, who de- 
clare, that all acute fevers are to be cured by diapho- 


retics. 


This peculiar ſpecies of fever, though unknown to many 


of the late writers, and called by Sydenham a new diſ- 
temper, was not unknown to the ancients. Hippocrates 
has left many things concerning it; as have alſo the 
later Greeks, and Celſus; and among the moderns, Du- 


ret, Sennertus, Foreſtus, Riverius, Etmuller, Baglivi, 


Stahl, Hoffman, and Lanciſci, have all met with it, 
though they have given but very ſhort and imperfect de- 


ſcriptions of it in their writings. 


The generality of thoſe who have written of this fever 


have referred it to the malignant kinds, from its being 
uſually attended with ſevere and uncommon ſymptoms 
from the beginning, or from ſuch being brought on in 


the courſe of an irregular treatment. The common me- 
thod of curing fevers by diaphoretic medicines brings on 
in this, anxieties and ſtreightneſs of the præcordia, with 
pains about the ſtomach, loſs of appetite and deliriums, 
with effloreſcences of various kinds, particularly petechial 
ſpots ; and theſe ſymptoms are not unfrequently attended 
with death. But it is to be obſerved, that diſeaſes are to 


be carefully diſtinguiſhed in their own ſymptoms ; thoſe 
which the phyſician brings on being often very different 
from what nature would offer. | 


Theſe fevers have their ſeat in the ſtomach and inteſtines; 


or if they have it any where elſe, it appears at leaſt that 


their origin, which is in a putrid colluvies, is always 
much more eaſily educed and evacuated by theſe than by 
any other paſſages. Many of the diſtempers mentioned 


by authors under peculiar names, are properly to be re- 
ferred as to their cauſes to this ſpecies of fever. The 
dyſenteric fever is abſolutely of this kind, and many of 
the petechial ones. The catarrhal Fevers alſo are refer- 
able to this kind; and the continual quotidian and ter- 
tian, with the fevers deſcribed by the ancients under the 
names of Hemitritæus, aſſedes, helodes, epiala, and lipyria, 
with the tritophye, nearly allied to the hemitritæi, and by 
ſome authors confounded together, the words being uſed 
as ſynonymous, | | 
Symptoms of inteſtinal fevers. Theſe are frequent ſhiver- 
ings when the patient is firſt ſeized with the diſtemper, 
which return at different and irregular. intervals. After 
theſe, the tongue, teeth, and fauces, are covered with 
a foul and viſcid phlegm, the tongue, in particular, 
often looking yellowiſh and blackiſh with it; the patient 
perceives a continual difagreeable taſte in his mouth 
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from this, and the people who are about him an ill ſmell. 
There is always a diarrhœa attending theſe fevers, and 
the fæces voided in it have a peculiarly offenfive ſmell. 
The hypochondria are always diſtended, and often in 

ain; the patients are attended with violent tremblings 


in their ſleep, ſo that they are frequently waked in ter- 


rors and uneaſineſs, and in tenderer ſubjects, theſe alſo 


are very frequent while waking. Pains in the head and 
neck are alſo conſtant attendants of this diſtemper, and 


ſeem to take their origin from ſpaſms. The urine, in the 


beginning of the diſeaſe, is of a natural ſtate and colour, 


and afterwards becomes turbid, and depoſits a muddy ſe- 


diment during the whole courſe of the diſtemper. 


"Theſe are the conſtant ſymptoms of theſe fevers ; but be- | 


fide theſe, there are ſometimes other violent ones, ſuch 
as violent anxieties of the præcordia, pains in the ſto- 


mach, and in the ſide reſembling thoſe of a pleuriſy, a | 


loſs of ſtrength, a violent internal heat, and a continual 
conyulſive or tremulous motion of the hands, with a ſub- 
ſultus tendinum, hiccough, and cold ſweats ; which are 
extremely dangerous ſymptoms, and preſage a fatal pe- 
riod to the diſtemper. | | 
Beſide theſe, which are the common and the additional 
| ſymptoms of theſe fevers, there are yet ſome others often 
ſeen in them, which are merely accidental, and are owing 
to the improper management of the patient. It is a com- 
mon error to give hot and ſudorific medicines in theſe 


cales ; the conſequence of which is, that the peccant | 


matter which was lodged before in the primæ viz is pro- 
pelled into the blood, and not being able to make its 


way through the pores, it appears under the ſkin in form 


of petechiz or purple ſpots, or of papulz of a purple or 
_ reddiſh, ſometimes of a livid or blackiſh colour. Under 
this circumſtance, which is wholly owing to the igno- 


rance of the preſcriber, the diſtemper gets the name of a 


petechial or a purple fever. Sometimes the fame methods 
fend the matter to the ears, where it occaſions deafnefs; 
fometimes to the parotids and maxillary glands, where it 
forms tumours, inflammations, and abſceſſes of a very 


bad fort; and finally, if it be transferred to the brain, 


violent deliriums and a phrenitis are the certain conſe- 
quence. Thus, according as this matter happens to be 
driven by this improper treatment to a more or leſs 
noble part of the body, it gives the ſymptoms of a more 
or leſs dangerous diſeaſe ; and very frequently the pa- 
tient ſeems to have a pleuriſy or peripneumony, or an 
inflammation in the liver, ſpleen, or inteſtines, while in 


reality the cauſe of the diſeaſe is all the while the ſame ; 
and there is no difference, but that of the matter's ſettling | 
on one or another part. Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 83. 


and 9. 1 

Type method of cure. All hot medicines muſt be avoided, 
and the diſcharge of the peccant matter by the diarrhoea 
promoted by glyſters, and by purging medicines. Some 
adviſe aloes, and other medicines of that kind; others 
ſena and manna; ſome the purging ſalts ; but moſt pre- 
fer rhubarb, given in often repeated ſmall doſes. Large 
draughts of the lubricating decoctions, ſuch as barley- 


water and water-gruel, are to be given, and emulſions of | 


Tweet almonds and of the cold ſeeds. Small quantities 
of oil of ſweet almonds are alſo to be given at times, and 


juleps of the cooling waters and ſyrups moderately acidu- | 
lated, and powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the common 


abſorbents, as crabs-eyes and the like, are to be given, to 


take off the pains and ſpaſms, and to attemperate the | 
acrid matter. Bleeding in this fever is not neceſſary, un- 


leſs in plethoric habits; and in thoſe caſes it muſt be 


done on the acceſs of the diſeaſe ; for if done after the | 


third or fourth day, it is uſually found to do more harm 
than good. | „. | 


The diet in theſe Zevers is not to be ſo very thin and | 
weak, as in other acute fevers, but moderate nouriſh- | 
ment is to be allowed, that the patient may retain his 
ſtrength ſufficiently to go through it: in the beginning 


of the diſeaſe, however, the patient has uſually an aver- 
ſion for food, and then it is not to be forced upon him; 


but when the ſtomach begins to require it, then it is to 


be given in a moderate quantity; and great care muſt be 
taken that nothing aſtringent or difficult of digeſtion be 
allowed, but light and innocent meats, and with theſe a 
little good wine to promote digeſtion. Some alſo have 
given frequent vomits, by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha 
in theſe fevers, with very good ſucceſs; and it is re- 


| markable, that the purple fever mentioned by Stahl 


and others, as peculiarly affecting lying-in women, and 
being very frequent in La for a long time, was by 
Dr. Wagner and others cured by this method: its origin 
being found to be a viſcous matter putrifying in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines; and therefore, the diſtemper being 
properly one of theſe inte/linal fevers, was curable by the 


ſame methods with them ; that is, by emptying the pri- 


mz vice. | | 
Some, as Baglivi and Burchard, have called theſe fevers 


FEV 


meſenteric fevers ; but improperly, accgr 4%}. | 
11 e. p- Fa ; W TY Ueifee, 
FEvERS, malignant, are thoſe in which the danger; 
greater than the ſymptoms indicate, or in w er 18 much 
regular ſymptoms do not appear (nature bein the uſu 
with the malignity of the brit matter) be Ppreſleq 
reign ſymptoms ariſe z as a pain about the to Other h. 
præcordia; a livid complexion, with the "ns and 
figured, &c. and ſometimes effloreſcences wt 
&c. | ln, 
Some authors, from microſcopical obſery; 
that in all malignant fevers, the blood is 
that ſwarms of httle worms are generated t 
occaſion moſt of the ſymptoms. 
In all malignant fevers the blood is too 
letting has here no place; emetics do well at firſt, af 
wards ſudorifics and alexipharmics : bliſters 10 5 
mended in the progreſs of the diſeaſe. See Man 
catarrhal Fever, Miliary Fever, Putrid Fryer * 
Hos pITAL fever. | * 
FEVER, meſenteric. See Inteſtinal Fever, 
FEVER, miliary, or purple, an acute, continua 
anthematous fever, in which nature ſeems to 
vouring to drive out the ſubtle morbific ma 
ſurface of the body, by increaſing her ſecreto 
cretory motions. It takes its name from the fal puſ. 
tules or bladders, &c. which appear on the ſkin, . 
ſembling in ſhape and ſize the ſeeds of millet, . 
This fever is divided into two kinds; of the which, one 
is called purpura rubra, or the red purple fover; and the 
other by a very odd form of expreſhon, the purpura all 
or white purple fever. | 
The whzte purple fever is uſually malignant; it is eilt 
complicated with the petechial fevers, and in ſome hs 
has of late years been found often to affect lying. n yy. 
men. | | 
The red purpura is much more benign and mild than thi 
and indeed often 1s attended with no danger, 
Theſe two ſpecies of purpura ſeem to differ as muck 33 
the ſmall-pox and meaſles do from one another, the 
white fever of this kind being uſually as much more fi. 
tal than the red, as the ſmall-pox is more fatal than the 
meaſles; but as there are caſes in which the ſmall-pox js 
mild and benign, and the meaſles are ſometimes dan. 
gerous, ſo in theſe diſeaſes, out'of the natural courle, 
the white is ſometimes mild, and attended but with a 
ſlight Fever, while the red is fatal, and attended with 
a very high one. As the ſmall-pox alſo has white pus 
tules, and the meaſles only protuberances on the ſkin, ſo 
the white purple fever has alſo white regular pultulez 
while the red has only ſuch protuberances as thoſe of the 
meaſles. EE 
The miliary fever is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe; but 
it is much oftener a ſymptom of ſome other malady, 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fe 
der; and in all theſe caſes it is the effect of a too hotre- 
gimen or medicines, PRE ny 
Signs of this diſeaſe. The white kind ſeizes the patient 
with a general ſhivering and coldeſs, and a ſtraitneſs 0 
the pracordia, with great anxiety of mind, a low, quic 
pulſe, and loſs of ſtrength ; and afterwards ſhews ieſel 
in alternate changes of heat and cold; and before tle ; 
pearance of the eruptions, the patients are worſe in r. 
| ſpe of their anxiety and other ſymptoms z they are def 
reſtleſs, and ſometimes delirious ; the tongue app 
white, the hands ſhake, attended frequently with bot 
ing heat in the palms; and in child-bed women the m : 
generally goes away, and the other diſcharges ſtop; 4 
they complain of a troubleſome pricking or itching 3 F 
the ſkin. The puſtules uſually firſt appear on the til 
or fourth day, ſometimes later; and at their Pit 
there is firſt perceived a general redneſs of the ” 
and after this the redneſs is collected into ſpots, in g 
middle of each of which there appears a — 
and theſe are often ſo copiouſly ſpread over ref 15 
that they almoſt touch one another. Theſe pu _ 
pellucid, and contain only a clear water, ry ar e 
grow yellowiſh ; in child-bed women they are 4 det 
interſperſed with puſtules of a red colour : V n 
appear the diſeaſe is called a raſh 3 and their 1 5 
uſually attended with an acute fever; * be plas 
tules have ſtood four days, they dry away, 3? pes 
appear ſcaly, and the diſeaſe terminates: 22 t 
people of humid habits, and ſuch as have no feel, 
uſtules ſweat out a white water. iy the lane 
he red purple fever ſeizes the patient in ny ind het 
way with the white; that is, with ſhiverioph * 
ſucceeding one another. It is alſo attende _ ol th 
ſion and pain in the back, and with a ftral go 
breaſt, and a cough. The purple eruption = that, i 
fourth, or on the ſeventh day, or later een 
form of ſmall protuberances like millet ' 
attended at the time of their eruption with. 
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F E V 
kin: they are moſt numerous when the 


s moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, back, &c. 
doch the whole body is ſometimes covered with them: 
ef | 


githin the 


„ not violent, and the ſweat is copious, and of 

the fever © * ſome caſes this diſeaſe » & with 
and people go about their buſineſs with it, 

1 porn of <4 itching all over them. Some 
- Solent pains of the head at the time, and are un- 
a ntably ſleepy and anxious; but theſe ſymptoms 
pro” d off as ſoon as the eruptions appear properly: 
. 0 3 fully out a few days, and then die away of 
. aſelves and the perſon finds himſelf as well as before. 
- 1 wple »ver of both kinds ſeems to have been more 
Fx late than in the times of the earlier writers 


an Ill ſmell. 


uent 0 
Nes The white kind, in particular, ſome years 
, was in a manner epidemic in Saxony, and carried 

3 


off great numbers, and particularly ſeized the lying:in 
women. Wherever the petechial fevers are frequent, 
there the white purple fever 18 uſually alſo common. It 
often alſo mixes itſelt with the ſmall-pox, and makes 
the caſe always greatly worſe, and all the ſymptoms 


more violent. | 
with young men, and ſuch as lead ſedentary lives, and 
are ſubject to violent paſſions; labouring people are 
ſearce ever found affected with this diſeaſe. Among 


women, thoſe of tenderer conſtitutions are moſt ſubject 


within doors, and by this means always are ſending off 
the humours to the ſurface of the body. 5 


Cauſes of it. | Theſe are a bad quality in the as, conta- | 


gion from perſons who have the diſeaſe, the driving back 


of ſweats, and even the forcing them too violently by hot 


medicines : this too often happens to women in child- 
bed, and to perſons in petechial fevers. To theſe are 
to be added alfo, the curing the rheumatic and catarrhal 
diſorders by a too cold regimen and method, and an 
omiſſion of habitual bleedings, or by ſuppreſſion of the 


menſes, or diſcharges by the hæmorrhoidal veins. The 


niliary fever is ſometimes occaſioned by violent paſſions 
and emotions of the mind; by great evacuations, a weak 


watery diet, rainy ſeaſons, exceſſive uſe of cold, crude, | 


unripe fruits, impure waters, and unwholeſome provi- 


ſons. In child-bed women this diſeaſe is often the ef- 


ſect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy, and of immo- 
derate uſe of green traſh, &c. But the more general 
cauſe is indolence. N 


Prognaſtics in it. The going back of the eruptions in the | 
white purpura 18 very often fatal, and in the mildeſt cir- | 


cumſtances is uſually attended with aphthæ, alienations 
of the mind, and terrible anxieties; and if by means of 
medicines the eruptions appear again, and yet the ſymp- 
toms occaſioned by their going in do not diſappear, there 
is great reaſon to ſuſpect danger. The white purpura at- 


tending the petechial fever is very dangerous when the 


eruptions appear on the fourth day, but is leſs ſo when 
they appear later. The white purpura, when not attends 


ed with a fever, is leſs dangerous than otherwiſe ; but it 


is uſually attended with diſtreſſing anxieties of mind, 
and with ſpaſtic motions. n 

The red purpura, when the eruptions are ſtruck back, is 
not attended with ſuch ſudden danger as the white ; but 


people uſually have ſome convulfive motions attending | 
it, and a great languor and debility of motion, and ſome- 
umes inflammations of the fauces, and dangerous quin- | 


leys; ſometimes a dry cough, ſometimes a heat of urine, 


or arthritic complaints, or a ſpurious pleuriſy, or a he- | 
but all theſe ſymptoms go off as ſoon as the | 


micrania; 
cruptions appear again. 


{2 diarrhoza comes on in the progreſs or decline of the | 


diſeaſe, and is ſuddenly checked, it endangers an apo- 
Plex J. In child-bed women a diarrhœa is a very danger- 


dus ſymptom ; and the change of the colour of the urine | 


rom a yellow to a pal Na n ens ornfy nice 
favourtble "altos pa e- colour is alarming ; ſleepineſs is a 
_ Luer This is to be the ſame both in the red 
other inf ite purpura, and is not different from that in 
tinual 1 2 lege a gentle, but con- 
10n mu | | | . "A 
often cure 2 ept up, and this alone will 


a patient's food ſhould be weak chicken-broth with 


which an ons 08 dane Pre &c. to a pill of 


ea | | . 
» 8 Water-gruel, baum-tea, &c. a decoction of two 
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1+ the patient's ſtrength muſt be ſupported with ge- 
, | 


The red purple fever is moſt frequent | 


to it, and eſpecially ſuch as have been before ſubjeCt to | 
hyſteric complaints. And the perſons moſt ſubject of 
all to it are thoſe of both ſexes who live at eaſe and | 


kia 6.2. a ſpoonful or two of wine. If 
Th ſpirits are moderately high, his drink ought to be | 


— wo quarts of water, ſweeten- 
ite ſugar, may be uſed as his ordinary 

ſpirits are low, wine-whey or ſmall | 
with the juice of orange or lemon, 
If the fever has a putreſcent ten- 


q 
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nerous cordials joined with acids; and if the putreſcence 


increaſe, the bark muſt be adminiſtered, When the head 
is affected, the body ſhould be kept open by emollient 
clyfters. 

On the days before the eruption of the ſpots, powders 
are to be given of nitre, diaphoretic antimony, and the 
abſorbents, as crabs-eyes, and the like; and when the 
eruptions are out, which uſually happens on the fourth 
day, the ſame powders muſt be given interchangeably, 
with gentle ſudorific draughts; from all which, fumi- 
tory-water, however, is to be carefully excluded, When 
the eruptions appear and return, camphor ſhould be add- 
ed to any other medicines. 'The moſt proper cordial in 
this caſe is good wine, and the medicines ſhould be of 
the cordial and perſpirative kind; and all heating ones 
ſhould be avoided. A vomiting and diarrhœn, which 
ſometimes attend this diforder, are mitigated by the ſa- 
line draughts with ſaffron and crabs-eyes. This method 
is to be continued, only giving the doſes leſs fre- 


quently in the decline of the diſeaſe; and when it 


is wholly gone off, gentle purges are to be given 
thoroughly to cleanſe the primz vie; and the pa- 
tient is by degrees to be hardened to the air. It is to 
be obſerved, that all irritations of the bowels are as bad 
in theſe caſes as in the ſmall-pox or meaſles, and that even 
the uſe of the moſt gentle clyſters ſhould be very ſparingly 
admitted. Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be proper 
in this diſeaſe, as it commonly ſeems to be more of a 
putrid than of an inflamraatory nature. Bliſters may be 
uſed through the whole courſe of the /ever ; but they 
ſhould be ſmall, and one applied at a time. However, 
if the pulſe ſhould fink remarkably, the puſtules fall in, 
and the head be affected, it will be neceffary to apply 
ſeveral bliſtering-plaſters to the molt ſenfible parts, as 
the inſide of the legs and thighs, &c. People who are 
often ſubject to returns of the red or white prrpuras 


would be right to uſe cupping with ſcarification frequent- 


ly, by way of prevention; and when the cauſe ofthe diſ- 


eaſe is the ſuppreſſion of ſome habitual evacuation, great 


care 1s to be taken to ſupply the place of that by bleed- 


ings, if it cannot be recalled in the accuſtomed way. 
This is to be done at different times to prevent relapſes ; 


and in general, a method of uſing gentle exerciſe, ſo as 
to promote 4 moderate ſweat, is greatly preferable to the 
method uſed by ſome of clothing too warm, which ra- 
ther promotes the diſeaſe, by inviting the humours to 
the ſurface. _ oy | | ; 
Pregnant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, uſe 


regular exerciſe, avoid all green trafhy fruits, and other 
unwholeſome things; now and then take a gentle laxa- 


tive of manna or rhubarb, or cream of tartar, and bleed 


in the firſt months; and when in child-bed, ſtrictly ob- 
ſerve a cool regimen. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 327. and 

329. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 21. | | 

Fever, milk. Sce MILK. 


FEVER, nervous, called alſo flow fever and fever on the 
ſpirits, attacks perſons of a weak relaxed habit, who neg- 


lect exerciſe, eat little ſolid food, ftudy hard, or in- 
dulge in ſpirituous liquors. This 7ever may be occaſion- 
ed by any thing that depreſſes the ſpirits and impoveriſnes 


the blood, as anxiety and grief of mind, watching, in- 
tenſe thought, poor and irregular diet, unripe fruits, 
_ damp and unwholeſome air, exceſſive evacuations, wet 


cloaths, great fatigue, and whatever obſtructs the per- 


ſpiration and cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the ſolids. 
The preſaging ſymptoms of a nervous fever are low ſpi- 
rits, want of appetite, laſſitude, watchfulneſs, ſighing, 


and dejection of mind; theſe are ſucceeded by a low, 
quick, and unequal pulſe; a dry tongue, without any 
conſiderable thirſt; alternate chilneſs and fluſhing ; gid- 


dineſs and pain in the head; nauſea and vomiting ; pale 
- urine, reſembling dead ſmall beer; difficult reſpiration, 


and flight alienations of mind. If in the progreſs of this 


fever, towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue 


and ſkin become moiſt, with a plentiful ſpitting and 
gentle purging; or if a ſuppuration happens in one or 
both ears, or large puſtules break out about the lips and 
noſe, a favourable criſis may be expected; but the more 
dangerous and alarming ſymptoms are an exceſſive looſe- 


neſs, waſting ſweats, with frequent fainting fits; a 


trembling tongue when put out, cold of the extremities, | 
and a fluttering or flow creeping pulſe; a ſtarting of the 
tendons, an almoſt total loſs of fight and hearing, and 
an involuntary diſcharge by ſtool and urine. The patient 
in this diſeaſe ſhould be kept cool and eaſy ; his ſtrength and 
ſpirits muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing diet and generous | 
cordials ; and therefore, wine ſhould be mixed with his 
gruel, panada, &. and ſtrong wine-whey or {mall ne- 
gus, ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, or 
muſtard-whey, will be proper for his ordinary drink. 
Wine that is good and genuine is a very neceflary and 
effectual medicine in this fever ; patients have been re- 
covered from the moſt dangerous tate by uling in whey, 

| | gruel, 


gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong wine every 
day. If a nauſea prevails at the beginning, a gentle vomit 
ſhould be given; and if the ſymptoms continue, it may 
be repeated any time before the third or fourth day. 
Thoſe who cannot take a vomit ſhould have their bowels 
cleanſed by a ſmall doſe of rhubarb, or an infuſion of ſena 
and manna. Bleeding is generally improper in this diſ- 
eaſe, but bliſtering is highly neceſſary ; bliſtering- plaſters 
may be applied in all ſtages of the fever with great ad- 
vantage; and if the patient be delirious, he ought to be 
bliſtered on the head and neck. Bliſters, however, are 
molt proper towards the beginning, or after ſome degree 
of ſtupor comes on, in which caſe it will be always pro- 
per to bliſter the head. A ſtool ſhould be procured every 
other day by a glyſter of milk and water, with a little 
ſugar; to which may be added, if neceſſary, a ſpoonful 
of common ſalt. A violent looſeneſs, ſhould it happen, 
may be checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 
by giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white de- 
coction. If a miliary eruption happens, as it ſometimes 
does about the ninth or tenth day, it ſhould neither be 
checked by bleeding and other evacuations, nor puſhed 


out by a hot regimen. In deſperate caſes, large doſes of 
muſk may be frequently repeated, or fifteen grains of | 


muſk, with three grains of camphire, and fix grains of 
ſalt of hartſhorn, may be made into a bolus, with a little 
ſyrup, and given three or four times a day. In the in- 
termiſſion of the fever, the patient ſhould take half a 
dram, or a whole dram of bark in a glaſs of red port or 
claret, four or five times a day. The bark may alſo be 
adminiſtered with other cordials, in the following man- 
ner: take an ounce of Peruvian bark, half an ounce of 
orange peel, two drams of Virginian ſnake- root, and one 
dram of faffron ; let them be powdered and infuſed for 
three or four days in a pint of the beſt brandy ; ſtrain the 
liquor, and give two tea-ſpoonfuls of it three or four 


times a day in a glaſs of ſmall wine or negus. Buchan's | 


Dom. Med. chap. 19. Edinb. Med. Eff. vol. iv. p. 280. 
vol. vi. p. 28. | | as 


FEvER, peripneumenic. See PERIPNEUMONY-. SA 
FrveRs, pe/tilential, are acute, contagious, and mortal dif- | 


eaſes. Some will have the Fever to be the diſeaſe or 

plague itſelf; others only account it a ſymptom of the 
02. ne gee Epidemical DISEASES, PLAGUE, Putrid 
"EVER, &c. 79 5 | | 


. L * ; o 7 85 . f 
FEveR, petechial, is a malignant fever, wherein, beſide 
the other ſymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently | 
on the ſeventh day, petechiz, or red ſpots, like flea- 


bites, appear chiefly on the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdo- 
men; the ſpots afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and 


_ fo diſappear. When they grow livid or black, they 
__ uſually prove fatal. : 


This fever is contagious, and often epidemical. See Ma- 
lignant catarrhal FEVER and Putrid FEVER, 


 FeveR, puerperal, or childbed feuer, is that to which wo- 


men are ſubject in the time of pregnancy, and more eſ- 


pecially in their lying-in : it generally makes its attack on | 
the ſecond or third day after delivery. The proximate | 
cauſe of this diſorder is an irritability and inflammation | 
of the abdominal viſcera, and principally of the inteſtines | 
and the omenium ; and the remoter cauſes are a ſudden | 
_ emptying of the womb, in conſequence of which the | 


blood ruthes into the emptied membranes with an impe- 
tuoſity that often excites inflammation ; coagulated blood 
lodged in the uterus after delivery, obſtructed lochia, 


a putrid air, acceſs of the milk, inflammation of the | 


breaſts, abſorption of acrid milk, and retention of the 


excrements. But the chief prediſponent cauſe of the 
inflammation. of the inteſtines and omentum in lying- in 
women to which this Fever is owing, is the conſtantly f 
increaſing preſſure of the gravid uterus againſt theſe viſ- 
cera during the latter months of geſtation, and in the | 
time of labour; the ill effects of which are aggravated | 


by occaſional cauſes occurring after delivery, particularly 
by keeping the patient hot and coſtive, and giving her 
warm ſpices and fpirituous cordials. This fever comes on 
like moſt others, with a cold or ſhivering fit, which is 
ſucceeded by reſtleſſneſs, pain of the head, great ſick- 


neſs and bilious vomiting. The pulſe is quick, the | 
tongue dry, the ſpirits depreſſed, and ſtrength weakened. 


A great pain 1s commonly felt in the back, hips, and re- 


gion of the womb; a ſudden change takes place with re- 


ſpect to the quantity or quality of the lochia; and the 
patient 35 frequently troubled with a teneſmus : the urine 
15 very high-coloured, and diſcharged with pain, and in 


{mall quantity. The belly ſometimes ſwells to a con- 


ſiderable ſize, and is always ſore and tender. When the 
fever has continued for a few days, the ſymptoms of in- 
ſlammation uſually ſubſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a 
more putrid form. A bilious or putrid diarrhoea of an 
obſtinate and dangerous nature comes on, and accom- 
panies the diſeaſe through its future progreſs. In wo- 


4 


men of plethoric conſtitutions, bleeding ; 
2 : Ill 
rally proper at the beginning; but it ſhould be ye. © 
tiouſly, and not repeated, unleſs the bo n uſed (ay 
flammation riſe high; in which caſe a bliſter.” abi. 
may alſo be applied to the region of the 0 plate 
the cold fit the patient ſhould drink warm qi uli 
quors, and warm applications to the extremit; "ang f. 
body, as of heated bricks, bottles or bladders 2 of the 
& c. may be uſed with advantage. Emollient We. 0 
milk and water, or of chicken- water, ſhould he 0 
adminiſtered through the courſe of the diſeaſe, da 
times a vomit is given for evacuating the bile fr we: 
ſtomach ;z but it will be ſafer to ſubſtitute à _ TY 
tive; the ſaline draught is proper to be pen : ane 
purpoſe; and if it runs off by ſtool, or if the 155 this 
reſtleſs, a few drops of laudanum, or ſome . TJ 
pies may be added: if the ſtools ſhould be fg fr. ag 
to exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with i 
forty drops of laudanum in it may be uſed; ny b 
drink may be rice-water, with half an ounce of . 
arabic diflolved in every pint ; and if theſe fail, 1” 
muſt be had to the columbo-root, or ſome other ati 
gent. Dr. Hulme lays the principal ſtreſs in this dne 
on the free and repeated uſe of purgative medicine; ik 
as the ſal catharticus, and oleum Ricini, or the tattry 
emeticus, or vinum antimoniale, given in ſmall tz 
every two or three hours, till an effectual diſchary b 
procured; in conſequence of which, he ſays, that the 
patient generally finds an immediate relief from Pain 
kind ſweats come on, gentle flumbers ſucceed, andthe 
pulſe becomes more calm and flow. When this dirk 
has arrived at the putrid ſtate, antiſeptics ſhould he uc: 
and particularly the bark, in decoCtion or infuſion, ited 
with tincture of roſes, or other gentle aſtringents, 4 
ſcruple of the extract of bark, with half an ounce of fy 
rituous cinnamon- water, two ounces of common vate, 
and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into a draught, 
and given every ſecond, third, or fourth hour, For: 
prevention of this fever, women in child-bed ſhould he 
kept very eaſy ; their food ſhould be light and fimple, and 
their bed-chamber clean, cool, and properly ventilated, 
To this circumitance of introducing freſh and cool ir in. 
to the chamber of the patient Dr. Hulme aſeribes his 
never having obſerved any petechiæ, exanthemata, cr 
any febrile eruptions attending this Fever, nor a fingle ins 
ſtance of the miliary FEVER in the London lying: in hol 
pital, where he has attended more than 1400 women 
after delivery. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 585, &. 
Hulme's Treatiſe on the Puerperal Fever, 1772. 
, FEVER, putrid, is a general denomination, under which 
may be comprehended the plague, ſpotted or petechia 
| fevers, peſtilential, malignant, camp, gaol, &c. Thelz 
are various names of the ſame kind of diſeaſe, according 
to the degree in which it prevails, or the different ci. 
cumſtances that attend it. Thoſe who are moſt ſubjec 
to this /ever are perſons of a lax habit, cold or phlegmie 
tic conſtitutions, and a melancholy diſpoſition, or who 
are weakened by watching, faſting, poor or luxurious 
diet, hard labour, exceſſive venery, &c. 
The remote cauſes of this diſeaſe are a ſtagnated and 0 
air, rendered noxious by putrid animal and vegetad: 
effluvia; and, therefore, it prevails in camps, hotpitas 
gaols, large populous cloſe towns, and low marſhy cout 
tries; warm, ſultry weather, with a moiſt atmoſphere 
unwholeſome diet, as corrupted grain, putrid fleſh c 
fiſh, and water which is become putrid by ſtagnation © 
long continuance of animal food without a proper M, 
ture of vegetables, whence ſailors in long voyage? * 
the inhabitants of beſieged cities are peculiarly ſudje f 
to this euer; and an exceſſive uſe of alkaline falt 4 
other medicines that diſſolve the blood. The pros 
cauſe is a diſſolution of the blood, produced by putrid al 
aſmata that ace received into the Jungs by A * 
to the ſtomach with the food, or being generated hd 
part of the body, are abſorbed, as from putrid uke 
e., | 
The ſymptoms of the acceſs of this fever are a —_ 
able weakneſs of body, without any apparent i 15 
dejection of mind. Theſe are ſucceeded by 72 bel 
ſometimes a vomiting of bile z a violent pain of . 
f * ing of the tempel 
with a ſtrong pulſation or throbbing of the te. ne bot 
teries; inflammation of the eyes, with a pain w : 
tom of the orbit; noiſe in the ears USC 55 fe 
accompanied with ſighing; pain in the bac 2 __ 
and region of the ſtomach; the tongue at * delt ar 
White, but afterwards livid and black; ad ON mel 
covered with a black cruſt. The urine, from 5 Fon 
becomes more highly coloured, and at laſt is 2 nel; 
and blackiſh, and has more or leſs an offent! 
| b d are ſometimes 
the ſtools are extremely fœtid, and ar ſpots Appen ® 
greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. Livid 285 morthage 
the ſkin; and there are ſometimes violent ſr 
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der may be mixed with half a 


blood from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &c. 
lcbagen Of diſorder void worms both upwards and 


patients in 
downwards, ar 


Jirious- _ 

Pati de of the pulſe, the great dejection of 
fol] the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, the petechiz or 
mind, and the putrid ſmell of the excrements. 


e affected with tremors, and become de- 


may be diſtinguiſhed from the inflamma- 


urine, and Y 


ca A 
_ ire combined ; and fevers of the inflammatory and 
to . 
nervous kind, 
malignant and putri 1 : ; | 
\ critical time for its termination; ſometimes it termi- 
n p 


ates between | 
har times is prolonged for five or ſix weeks. 


The favourable prognoſtics are a gentle looſeneſs after | 


the fourth or fifth day, a warm mild ſweat, ſmall mili- 
ary puſtules appearing between the 13 f ots, hot 
ſcabby eruptions about the mouth and noſe, the riſe of 
the pulſe after the uſe of wine and other cordials, the 
;batement of the nervous ſymptoms, abſceſſes in the 
-oin or parotid glands, and within the ears occaſioning 
leafneſs towards the decline of the ever. The unfavour- 
able prognoſtics are an exceſſive looſeneſs, with a hard, 
felled belly, large black or livid blotches, aphthæ in the 
mouth, wild ſtaring of the eyes, blindneſs, change of 
the voice, difficulty of ſwallowing, an inability to put 
out the tongue, a conſtant inclination to uncover the 
breaſt, cold clammy ſweats, bloody ſweat and faliva, 
black urine that depoſits a black ſooty ſediment, ſtarting 


of the tendons, and fœtid, ichorous, involuntary ſtools, | 


attended with a coldneſs of the extremities. 


The regimen and medicines proper for patients in this | 


{cer are ſuch as counteract the putrid tendency of the 
humours, ſupport their Meng and ſpirits, and aſſiſt na- 
ture in expelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, by promoting 
perſpiration and the other evacuations. For this purpoſe 


they ſhould be provided with a circulation of freſh air; 


and their apartments ſhould be ſprinkled with vinegar, 


lemon-juice, or any other vegetable acid: fumigations 


of myrrh, and other aromatic and antiſeptic ingredients, 
may be uſed; and ſtrong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, 
wormwood, & c. may be diſperſed in different parts of 
the houſe, both for the "elicf of the ſick, and for pre- 
renting the infection. The food ſhould be light, as pa- 
nada, &c. mixed with red wine, and ſharpened with 
acids z and the drink ſhould be orange, lemon, or vine- 
gar-whey, with the addition of wine in ſuch quantity as the 
patient's ſtrength requires; acidulated negus, or chamomile 
teaſharpened with elixir of vitriol or Clutton's FEBRIFUGE 
ſpirit. If the patient be coſtive, a tea-ſpoonful of cream 


of tartar may be put into a cup of his drink, or he may | 
drink a decoction of tamarinds. The ſtrength and ſpi- | 


fits of the patient ſhould be ſupported by frequently 
taking ſmall quantities of proper aliments. If he be de- 
lirious, the hands and feet ſhould be often fomented with 
a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile flowers, or of the bark. 

Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary, but often hurtful in putrid 
fevers; and in caſes where there are evident ſigns of in- 
lammation in the beginning of the diſeaſe, it ſhould be 
very cautiouſly admitted. The firſt medicine proper to 
be preſcribed in this fever is an antimonial emetic, the 


Pep oframphor. Small doſes of the emetic tartar may 
10 repeated every ſecond or third hour, with proper anti- 
Pucs and cordials; the ſafeſt and beſt cordial is good 
a eniſh or red wine; and one of the moſt powerful anti- 
PUcs is the Peruvian bark, which ſhould be given early 


in this diforder, unleſs ſymptoms of inflammation ſhould | 
An ounce of the pow- | 


*ppear, and regularly continue. 


0 5 | pint of water, and the 
clint Jay wes of red wine, and ſharpened with the 
Tos or Ipitit of vitriol; to which may be added two or 
0 8 ounces of ſyrup of lemon; 

> Mixture may be taken every two hours, or oftener. 
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bi o ſu Le an ounce of {imple cinnamon water and a 
receſſury Big? be given and repeated as often as it 1s 
of theſe SED Mert are 8 uſeful in the early ſtages 
appear he. 3 when the petechiæ or ſpots ſuddenly diſ- 
die Pulſe ſinksg and a delirium approaches, they 


the ſeventh and fourteenth day, and at 


diarrhoea comes on, the bark ſhould be | 
ne, with a little cinnamon, and ſharpen- | 

vitriol, or gentle opiates and aſtrin- 
of acids and medicines that | 


or. I | = Os head and inſide of the legs or 
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thighs; but when there is any reaſon to apprehend a 
gangrene from the uſe of bliſters, warm. cataplaſms of 
muſtard and vinegar may be applied to the feet. When 
the glands ſwell, as they ſometimes do in this diſeaſe, 
the ſuppuration of the ſwellings ſhould be promoted by 
the application of poultices, and at a proper time they 

ſhould be laid open, and the poultices continued. Ul- 

cerous ſores, of a livid appearance, and putrid ſmell, 

that break out in the decline of this fever, may be gra- 

dually healed by the plentiful uſe of Peruvian bark and 

wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol, 

Opening and antiputreſcent clyſters, and mild laxative 

medicines, are proper to be adminiſtered during the pro- 

greſs of this diſeaſe. Camphor is uſeful both as an anti- 

ſpaſmodic and antiſeptic, particularly in the beginning 

of putrid fevers. Fixed AIR is à very efficacious antiſep- 

tic; and the introduction of it into the materia medica, 

in conſequence of the experiments and diſcoveries of Dr. 
Macbride, Dr. Prieſtley, and others, promiſes to be of 

great uſe in a variety of diſorders, and eſpecially in thoſe 

of the putrid kind. Mr. Hey of Leeds, in the year 1772, 

adminiſtered it with great ſucceſs in a dangerous caſe of 

the putrid kind, by impregnating the water which his 

patient drank with fixed air from the atmoſphere of a 

large vat of fermenting liquor, and by injecting clyſters 

of it, collected from a fermenting mixture of chalk and 

Dr. Percival of Mancheſter has alſo found 
the efficacy of fixed air in wines, &c. impregnated with 
it, for checking the ſeptic ferment, and ſweetening the 
putrid colluvies of the prime viz in malignant fevers. 
Dr. Dobſon of Liverpool, and Dr. Warren of Taunton, 
have likewiſe made ſucceſsful trials of this medicine in 


putrid diſorders. Dr. Hulme has ſucceſsfully preſcribed 


fixed air in caſes of the gout, hectic /evers with con- 
ſumption, putrid fevers, dyſentery, and worms : he 
makes uſe of no particular apparatus for impregnating 
water and other liquors with this air; but he does this by 
the mere mixture of two liquors : theſe liquors are the 
ſolution of fixed alcaline ſalt and water, containing as 
much vitriolic acid as he finds, a priori, to be ſufficient 
to neutralize the alkali, and to expel from it all its fixed 


air. He gradually and cautiouſly mixes theſe with each 


other, ſo as to prevent the efferveſcence or the diſſipation 
of the fixed air as much as poſſible. His uſual mixture 


conſiſts of fifteen or thirty grains of falt of tartar diſ- 


ſolved in three ounces of water; to which are added 


three ounces of water properly acidulated by means of 


the vitriolic acid. In putrid fevers he alſo recommends 
half a dram of ſalt of tartar diſſolved in three ounces of a 
Peruvian bark, with the ſame addition of acidulated wa- 
ter as before. Hulme's Safe and eaſy Remedy for the 
Stone, &c. 1778. See PYRMONT Water's. „ 
Mr. Magellan, in a letter to Dr. Prieſtley, recites a re- 
markable inſtance of the efficacy of fixed air thus admi- 
niſtered in a putrid /ever by a phyſician in Holland: the 
decoction of bark, which had been tried without effect, 
was afterwards mixed with the ſalt of tartar and vitriolic 


acid, and in three days the bad ſymptoms were removed, 


and the patient ſoon recovered. Prince Gallitzin, the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador to the ſtates of Holland, has found by 
analyſing the bark, that it contains a large quantity of 
fixed air; and to this quality he conjectures the antiſep- 
tic virtues of it may be owing. Prieſtley's Exp. and Obſ. 
in Nat. Philoſ. &c. 1779. p- 472. | | 


Dr. Prieſtley's nitrous AIR, which is a more powerful 
corrector of putrefaction than fixed air, may be found on 


trial to be of {till greater ſervice. For preventing putrid 


fevers, a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs, a dry ſituation, ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe in the open air, wholeſome food, and a. 


moderate uſe of generous liquors, may be recommend- 
ed. The infection alſo ſhould be el avoided; and 
a perſon who is apprehenſive of having caught it, ſhould 
immediately take a vomit, and work it off by drinking 
plentifully of chamomile tea; and uſe for his ordinary 
drink an infufion of the bark and chamomile flowers, 


with ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of generous wine. 
Sir John Pringle obſerves, that the plague, and other 


peſtilential fevers, hot ſcurvies, and dyſenteries, have 
very much abated in Europe within this lait century, a 
bleſſing we can aſcribe to no other ſecond cauſe more 
than to the improvement of every circumitance relating 
to cleanlineſs, and to the more general uſe of ANTISEP=- 
TiCs. In regard to diet too, it may be obſerved, that 
hopped beer, wine, and ſpirituous liquors, coming more 
into general uſe, have been a great means of ne 
putrid and malignant diſeafes. Greens and fruit are 
likewiſe more commonly uſed, and ſalted meats make a 
much leſs part of diet than they did formerly. To which 
may be added the more general conſumption of tea and 
ſugar, which are no inconſiderable antiſeptics. With re- 
ſpect to the contagious nature of all putrid diſorders, he 
thinks that the putrid efluvia received into the blood 
have a * of corrupting the whoje mafs; of _ 
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he conceives the reſolution of the blood, and ſometimes 


even its ſmell in the advanced ſtate of a malignant fever, 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſweats and other excretions, the 
livid ſpots, blotches, and mortifications incident to this 


diſtemper to be ſufficient proofs. By the acrimony of 
theſe effluvia, the nerves are affected with various ſpaſms, 


the pulſe is always quickened, at firſt raiſed, and ſoon 
depreſſed. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 20. Prieſtley's 
Exp. and Obſ. on different Kinds of Air, vol. i. Appen- 
dix, vol. ii. Ap. Pringle's Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 293- 
298, &c. Fordyce's Enquiry into the Cauſes, Symptoms, 
and Cure of putrid Fevers. See Bilious fever, Hos- 
PITAL fever, &c. | 

FEvER, remitting, called alſo a continual fever, guys ns, 
and a compound continual fever, is that which continues 
ſome time without any gradual increaſe of heat, yet 1s 


liable to alternate fits of remiſſion and aggravation, either 


ſtated and periodical, or irregular, | 


Of this there are divers kinds, denominated from the pe- | 


riods of returning, as the remitting, continual quotidian, 
continual tertian, continual quartan, &c. which are only 
a continued fever, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer fits return 


every day, or every other day, or every third day, or | 


every fourth day. 8 

Some enumerate divers other more complicated conti- 
nual fevers; as the double or triple quotidian, which has 
two or three paroxyſms every day; the. double or triple 


tertian, or quartan, which have two or three every third 


or fourth day; the ſemi-tertian, by the Greeks called 
nu/]prT2:O-, which conſiſts of a continnal, and two inter- 
mitting fevers, of different kinds, viz. a quotidian and ter- 
tian; the patient, beſide a continual feuer, having an ex- 
traordinary fit every day, and every other day two. 
Others divide the remitting, cure Xns, or compound conti- 
nual fever, into /imple and ſpurious. 1 | 
The /imple remitter returns regularly, and is only diſtin- 
guiſhed from an intermitter in that the feveriſh heat in 


the interval of this latter is never quite extinguiſhed ; | 


and that the paroxyſms do not begin with ſo much chill- 
neſs and horror, and go off in profuſe ſweats. 
The ſpurious remitter is attended with grievous ſymptoms 
of the nervous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, 


cholic, pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic 


diſeaſes ; beſide immoderate cxcretions, vomitings, diar- 
rhœas, &c. whence its returns are uncertain and va- 
riable. | | 


The. /imple rarely, if ever, kills; the ſpur ions, frequently: 


ſometimes it degenerates into a malignant gurox ©. 


The firſt is cured with the cortex Peruv. almoſt as in- | 


fallibly as an intermitter: when it is brought to a re- 


gular intermiſſion by bleeding, if there be ſigns of in- 
flammation; or by a vomit, which may be repeated if | 


the naufea continues, and by clyſters or gentle laxa- 
tives: the febrile ferment being much the fame in both, 
and the ſame medicine 1s found almoft a fure, though 


not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly ap- 


plied. The diet and medicine in theſe fevers muſt be re- 


culated by the predominant ſymptoms, whether they be | 
inflammatory, nervous, or putrid. W hatever is of a| 


heating quality ſhould be avoided, as this fever is fre- 


quently changed into a continual one by a hot regimen 


and improper medicines. | VVV 
Theſe fevers prevail in low marſhy countries abounding 
with wood and ſtagnating water; but they prove molt 
fatal in places where great heat and moiſture are com- 
© bined, as in ſome parts of Africa, the provinee of Bengal 
in the Eaſt Indies, &c. where they are generally of a 


putrid kind, and prove very fatal. The moſt likely way 


to avoid the remi!ting fever, is to uſe wholeſome and 


nouriſhing diet, to pay the ſtricteſt regard to cleanlineſs, | 


to keep the body warm, to take ſufficient exerciſe ; and 
in hot countries to avoid damp ſituations, night air, and 


evening dews. Where it is epidemical, the beſt preven-| 


tive medicine is the bark, which may be chewed or in- 
fuſed in brandy or wine, &c. Buchan's Dom. Med. 
" he THIN ns Ns | 

FEvER, ſcarlet, the name of an eruptive fever uſually at- 


tacking young perſons, and not attended with any great 
danger. When it is moderate in degree, it may be left| 


to nature alone, and will go off very well without the aſ- 


ſiſtance of medicines, only obſerving a good regimen ; | 


but if it be more violent, it is to be treated with more 
care: the patient is to be kept warm in bed, and to be 
made to drink large quantities of warm diluting liquors, 
acidulated either with lemon juice or ſpirit of ſulphur 


or vitriol, and draughts of the attemperating and diluting |. 
medicines are to be given every four or ſix hours, together | 
with the attemperating and gently diaphoretic powder; 


but during the courſe of the cure all hot things are to be 
carefully avoided, as well in food as medicine, for every 


thing of this kind renders the diſeaſe worſe, when treated | 
in the proper manner. 'The ſcarlet ſpots, after a few days, | 


* 
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dry off, and the ſkin ſcales away, and after f: | 
tient uſually is ſoon well. At this tim ter this the zz. 
doſes of ſome gentle purge are to be #4 two or thiee i 
weather be bad, the patient is to be du andif the 
chamber for ſome days afterwards, that x onfined ty l - 
may be free and uninterrupted ; by this 3 tranſpirztion 4 
kinds of this fever go well off, eans the work 7 
But when this caution is negleQed, it ig 
a . » It is yer 0 
to find the patient fall into a ſwelling of th j common q 
about three weeks, and ſometimes into © bell after 1 
ſometimes attended with a fever, W "ly , 
one, and often with tumours of the land es Vithou : 
other dangerous diforders. The urine in re many ; 
comes brown and turbid, and many are loſt g Caſes be. f 
ner. But as this new diſeaſe, as it is ey Man. 0 
though it is in reality no other than N J called, J 
the ſcarlet fever, owes its whole origin to Ya Period of V 
matter which cauſed the firft appearance of 0 "rb e 
in part retained in the body, the beſt method 1 being ir 
by thoſe remedies which are able to carry thoſ, } Wk I 
out of the body. Gentle purges are to be W 7 ſ 
intervals, and the way nature indicates is 10 be wy al 
followed, by giving diuretics in the intermed; Careful] a 
for the brown turbid urine voided naturally * J 
is an attempt of nature to carry off the matter fh , 2 f 
The beſt of all diuretics in this caſe is a 15 10 {t 
of tartar and ſpiritus nitri dulcis mixed to ako” ul is 
taken twenty drops or more three times a tay Ins w a] 
ſubjects, who will not take purges in the RAY ts d 
a glyſter made of an infuſion of ſena purges then s 
well, and anſwers the purpoſe. | N 0 
The common hot ſudorifics are not to be given in th n 
| eſe 
cafes, for ſweat is ſcarce to be obtained by any mean;; f 
this diſeaſe; and great care is to be taken to keep Fan l 
mid parts from the cold air, otherwiſe the patient is tha 
carried off at once by the chilling of them. If there p . 
fever with this ſecond complaint, as is uſually the caſe : 
the attemperating medicines are to be given in an after. ; 
noon and evening, and draughts of gently diuretic liquors k 
to be drank after them, by 0 
In this, and in all other eruptive fevers, any thing that f 
cools the patient is of the utmoſt conſequence, and the : 
bed is not to be new made, nor the ſhirt changed by ary : 
means during the courſe of the diſtemper. Immoderxe e 
heat, on the other hand, 1s almoſt as bad, and the middle 5 
regimen is the only proper one to be obſerved. The pr \ 
tient lying quiet, and being kept in an equal and mode. 
rate heat in all cafes of cruptive fewurs as well as in : 
this, may be allowed in the beginning to walk about , 
in his chamber, taking great care to keep out the : 
cold, and need not be confined to his bed fo long as his 
ſtrength will permit his keeping up. Heiſter's Compend, | 
Med. p. 83. | « f 
FE VERS, /low, are gentle, but durable ones; they conſume 
the patient by degrees. They uſually ariſe from di- 
orders in the lympha or pituita, whence Sylvius call 
them /ymphatic fevers. 55 N 8 
The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended witha 
catarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. and the ſcorbutic jew, 
into which acute fevers, and ſometimes intermittent ” 
kinds degenerate. See Nervous FEVER and HECTIC. , 
The fow fever, or febris lenta, properly and diſtindlyſ f 
called, differs from the hectic fever in its origin; fori J 
is generally produced by the degeneration of diary - 
vers, ſynochæ, or quotidians improperly treated, and by | 
the common intermittents violently and injudiciouſly ſup 
preſſed by aſtringents; but the hectic fever is conneclel | 
with the terrible accidents of vomicæ, empyemas, and : 
apoſtematous inflammations of the viſcera. Nor do tte 5 
differ leſs in the continent cauſe; for in the ſow jt Fi 
there is not yet any actual hurt in the viſcera, but ch Fr 
a tendency toward it, and ſuch a diſpoſition as may , Pr 
turally bring it on; but in the hectie there 1 always Fx 


either an obſtinate ſchirrus or an apoſtem, or a ſimple ct 
fiſtulous ulcer. Junker's Conſp. Med. 4 

The fymptoms of theſe diſeaſes differ allo a5 much l 
their cauſes; for in the febris lenta they are all mule, 206 
in the hectic all terrible and violent. The ei c 
never is ſo violent a difeaſe as to confine the patien * 
to his bed, and uſually grows milder in the continuance 
than at firſt ; but on the contrary, the hectic i! or 
worſe by duration; and finally, the 5718 lenta i ; 
caſes, except where it ariſes from the 1mpropet oy: 
aſtringents in intermittent caſes, is attended with prove 
ſweats; whereas the hectic, unleſs when urged by — 
cines of a wrong kind, is a dry heat, and never f 
out any ſweats till in the laſt ſtages. In ſlow f 4 b 

this kind, the ſtools are thin, and not frequent g. 
uſually have a mucous matter mixed with them. violent 
hectic, when complete, there uſually come 2 
diarrhceas, which carry off the patient. The _ b wh 
is ſubject to degenerate into other diſeaſes, and gar 
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f utations. And finally, 
lein ae is ſubject to no tranſmutations | 
the hectic 18 


ough the obſtruQtion, and complet- 
making her be dekkte is uſually fatal. 

** bris lenta. Theſe are a preternatural heat 
he fe nſible to others, but very troubleſome to 
ent; a dryneſs of the mouth, and continual 


Mir gollnefe of the face, except for a fluſhing of the 
eneral "gh 

1 0 wehen and foulneſs of the urine when 
but afterwards a precipitation of a pale, red 
mn nt, and the remainder then is clear above. 
enum beef to it. Theſe are principally young men 
Purſt wh " a plethoric habit, and who have had an 
ee or ſynocha, or ſome other fever of that kind, 
e 

wp 0 her kinds where nature produced copious 
ſweats, have ſuppteſſed them either by medicines or by 
pgs. roper regimen 3 and finally, people worn down 
7 eabaufted by violent hæmorrhages. 3 
Propuoties in it. This kind of fever, when it ariſes 


| in fine returns into its old 
an intermittent, and in fine 
hn ds is attended with very little danger; but there 


i; much more danger where it continues lang in its own 
5 


earance, or where it degenerates, as it too frequently | 
hee into an acute one. The degeneracy of this Fever into 
bl 


eis of all other conditions of it the molt danger- 
drm rh is not always readily diſtinguiſhed : this is 


may be ſuſpected to be the caſe when the patient's appetite | 
nb and yet all the ſymptoms continue 3 and eſpecially |] 


f be added to them a ſhort cough and a difficulty 
reden and when there is a ſenſation of a weight 


in the abdomen, and it is painful to lie otherwiſe than on 


ne ſide, or in ſome particular poſture. f 
We cure. The firſt thing to be done is to attempt 
the reſolving the ſtaſis, as by pimpernel and elecampane 


roots, by the gentle alexipharmics, and by the neutral 


ſalts, as the tartarum vitriolatum, and the like. The 
viſcid foulneſſes left by intermittent fevers are to be car- 
ried off by firſt attenuating and inciding them by the 
gums, as ammoniacum and the reſt; and the tone of the 
viſcera is to be finally re-eſtabliſhed by the gentler chaly- 
beats and ſtomachics. > 

When the caſe ariſes from an acute fever, powders of 


tartar of vitriol, crabs-eyes, and diaphoretic antimony, 


with gentle cathartics in the intermediate days, will often 


complete a cure; when it ariſes from an intermittent, 


no happier means can be deviſed for the cure than the 
bringing it back to its old ſtate of the intermittent again. 
Eimuller ſays, that the volatile alkalis, ſuch as ſpirit of 
fal armoniac, have a great power this way; and Stahl 
propoſes to effect it by an habitual drinking an infuſion of 
elecampane, pimpernel, centaury, orange-peel, and ſena, 


with a ſmall quantity of rhubarb and black hellebore in 


wine. 


Finally, when this caſe has been brought on by violent | 
hæmorrhages, the analeptics alone are to be depended 
upon, with the teſtaceous powders to abate the ſweats, 


and the lighter tinctures of ſteel to reſtore the loſt tone 
of the ſolids. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 384. 5 

|t is obſerved in the Periodical Eſſays of Edinburgh, that 
in the flow fevers which prevailed in and near that place, 


November 1731, attended with a violent pain in the 


bead, a ſmall quick pulſe, deliriums, and watchfulneſs ; 


ſeveral of the elder fort died, but of the younger, many 


roided worms and recovered. See Med. Eff. Abridg. 


vol. i. p: 66. 


EVER, ſtationary. See STATIONARY. 


Feve, torth., See DENTITION. 
kevxx, yellow. See Burning bilious FEVER. 


ZVER, in the Manege, is, 4 diſorder to which horſes are 
very ſubject from a variety of cauſes. The ſymptoms 
which denote the horſe to be afflicted with a fever are 


brext reſtleſſneſs, by reaſon of which he ranges from one | 


end of the rack to another, beating of the flanks, red- 
nels and inflammation of the eyes, a parched and dry 
tongue; his breath is hot, and of a ſtrong ſmell ; he 
es his appetite, and nibbles his hay without chewing 
it and is frequently ſmelling to the ground; he dungs 
often, but little at a time; and his dung is uſually hard, 
nd in ſmall pieces; he ſometimes {tales with difficulty, 
and bis urine is highly coloured; he is always craving for 
water, and drinks often, but little at a time; and his 


Pulle beats full and bard, fifty ſtrokes and more in a 


minute. The firſt part of the cure is bleeding; and the 
e if the horſe is ſtrong and in good condition, 
* d © two or three quarts : then give him four times 
A F of the following infuſion; take baum, ſage, 
an chamomile flowers, each a handful; an ounce of 


duorice root, ſliced, and three ounces of nitre; and 


febris often goes off happily of itſelf, nature 


ated with too hot medicines; and fuch as | 


E v 


pour on theſe ingredients two quarts of boiling water; 
when cold, ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze into it the juice of 
two or three lemons, and ſweeten it with hone”: or an 
ounce of nitre mixed into a ball with honey may e given 
thrice a day inſtead of the drink, and waſhed down with 
any ſmall liquor. The horſe's diet ſhould be ſcalded 
bran in ſmall quantities, or dry bran ſprinkled with wa- 
ter, ora handful of picked hay may be put into his rack. 
His water ſhould be a little warmed, and given to him 
often and in ſmall quantities; his covering ſhould be 
moderate. If the horſe refuſes to feed, in a day or two 
more blood ſhould be taken away, and the drinks con- 
tinued, to which may be added two or three drams of 


_ faffron. If his dung continues hard and knotty, a clyſter 


may be given, prepared by boiling two handfuls of 
marſhmallows, one of chamomile flowers, and an ounce 
of fennel ſeed, in three quarts of water, till it be re- 
duced to two, and adding to the ſtrained liquor four 


ounces of trezcle and a pint of linſeed oil or any com- 
mon oil. This elyſter ſhould be repeated every other 


day; and on the intermediate day the following drink 
may be given: take of cream of tartar and of Glauber's 
ſalts, of each four ounces ; diſſolve them in barley- 


water, and add an ounce or two of lenitive electary, or 


a dram or two of powder of jalap. By purſuing this 


treatment the horſe will begin to recover; and nothing 
more will be found neceſſary than to give him gentle ea, 


erciſe in the air, and plenty of clean litter in the ſtable. 
There is another fever to which horſes are ſubject, more 
dangerous than the former: this is a flow fever, attend- 
ed with great depreſſion; the horſe is ſometimes in- 
wardly hot and outwardly cold, and at other times 
hot all over; his eyes appear moiſt and languid; his 
mouth is continually moiſt, ſo that he has no inclina- 


tion to drink, and he is ſatisfied with very little. Heeats 


little, moves his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, and grates 


his teeth; his body is commonly open, his dung ſoft and 


moiſt; his ſtaling irregular, ſometimes little, and at 
other times profuſe, and his urine pale, with little or no 
ſediment. Theſe fevers are attended with a running at 
the noſe, and the matter diſcharged is of a reddiſh or 


greeniſh duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like glue. 
About three pints of blood ſhould be firſt taken away, 
and bleeding repeated according to the ſtrength and full. 
neſs of the horſe, the degree of his cough, or any ten- 


dency to inflammation. After this the nitre drink already 


preſcribed may be given, with the addition of an ounce 
of ſnake-root, and three drams of ſaffron and camphor 


diſſolved in a little ſpirit of wine. 

The horſe's diet thould be ſcalded or ſprinkled bran, and 
the beſt hay, with which he ſhould be fed by hand, as 
he ſometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 
Drinking plentifully will greatly contribute to dilute the 
blood; but if the fever ſhould increaſe, balls of contra- 
yerva root, myrrh, and ſnake-root, powdered, of each two 


drams; ſaffron, one dram; mithridate or Venice treacle, 
half an ounce, mixed with honey, thould be immediately _ 


given twice or thrice a day, with two or three horns of 


_ Infuſion of ſnake-root ſweetened with honey; to a pint 


and a half of which may be added half a pint of treacle 


water or vinegar: if theſe balls produce no ſenſible ef- 


fect, let a dram of camphor or of caſtor be added to each 


of them: or the following drink may be ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead for ſome days; take a dram of camphor diſ- 


ſolved in one ounce of rectified ſpirit of wine; then gra- 
dually pour on a pint of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and 
give it at two doſes. If the horſe ſhould be coſtive, re- 


courſe muſt be had to clyſters or the opening drink; and 


if he purges to 1 conſiderable degree, diaſcordium may be 
added to his drinks inſtead of the mithridate. The ope- 
ration of medicines in this diſeaſe is much promoted by 
plentiful drinking: the horſe's ſtaling thould be reſtrain- 
ed when it is conſiderable and weakening, by proper al- 
tringents, or by mixing lime-water with his drinks; and 


when he is remiſs in this reſpect, and ſtales fo little as to 
occaſion a ſwelling of his body and legs, two or three f 


the following balls may be given at proper intervals, with 
a decoction of marſhmallows ſweetened with honey : 
take of ſal prunella or nitre, one ounce; juniper-berries 
and Venice turpentine, of each half an ounce; and make 


theſe ingredients into a ball with oil of amber. If with 


this treatment the horſe's ſkin feels kindly, his ears and 
feet are moderately warm, his eyes briſk and lively, his 


noſe becomes clean and dry, his appetite increaſes, he lies 


down well, and ſtales and dungs regularly, there is a fair 
proſpect of a ſpeedy recovery; but he ſhould be fed 
ſparingly, and his diet ſhould be light, and increaſed by 
degrees as he gains ſtrength. _ $ 

If the fever ſhould intermit, give an ounce of Jeſuit's 
bark in the interval of the fits, and repeat it every fix 
hours till the horſe has taken four or ſix ounces. Bartlet's 
Farriery, and Farmer's Dictionary. 
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F E U FIB 


FEvER-root, trieſteum, in Botany. See Falſe IvtEcacu-|FEWEL. See Furl. 
„ | 'FEVILLEA, in Botany, the name of a ger 
FeEvER-weed. See ERYNGO. _ the dvvecra pentandria claſs, called by * ip | 
FEVERFEW, Matricaria, in Botany, a genus of the n- the characters of which are theſe ; it ww" thandirdy. | 
genefra polygamia ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are theſe: | female flowers diſtint on the ſame 8 uces male and | 
t hath a compound flower ; the ray or border is compoſed | flower the perianthium is campanulateg ut: in the ma | 
7 of female half. florets; and the diſk, which is hemiſphe- } of one leaf, and is round at the bottom *. 1S compoſ 1 
ical, of hermaphrodite florets. The female half-florets] the mouth, where it is divided into five oo expanded: 6 
are tongue · ſnaped, are indented in three parts at the | flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the 5 8 f 
end, and have a naked germen. The hermaphrodite | is lightly divided into five ſegments at he ah Kind, | 
florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five | convex and rounded, and the umbilicus i bez theſe ar 
parts at the brim; they have each five hairy ſhort ſtamina, | a double flar. The ſtamina are five fila Bed vi [ 
and an oblong naked germen. The germen of both turns] female flowers the cup is the ſame ag 1 In the t 
to ſingle oblong ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, compre- flower itſelf is alſo the ſame, but that „ the 0 
hending ſeveral varieties. | | | cloſes the baſe is compoſed of five cordated 1 7 Vhick e 
Feverfew grows naturally on banks in ſeveral parts of fruit is a very large fleſhy berry with a hard _ Th t 
England, but is frequently cultivated in phyſic gardens | of an oval obtuſe figure, and ſurrounded wit ys and ig n 
to ſupply the markets. | The ſeeds are flatted, and of an orbicular fo the cih t 
5 ws _—— 5 this plant have always been FEWMET. See FuuE Tr. | ON Fig 
allowed one of the firſt places among the hyſteric and | FLANTS, or FuanTs, the dung o 
rer plants, and hence ir derives its Tas og matrix, | vermin. g s ol a badger, fox, andother i 
the womb. It is preſcribed in powder from a ſcruple to | FLARSING, in 7chthyology, a name gi b 
half a dram for the doſe; but the much better way 15 in a] and Danes to the ih — al 7 " Ove n 
flight infuſion made in the manner of tea. Taken in this | and araneus marinus, the * and he Yen tl 
ealy manner for a continuance of time, it will bring the | It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, accordin to A a * 
menſes, though ſubject to be interrupted and irregular, is diſtinguiſhed from the others by its 1 9th, nd t 
| to their true period; and will remove a number of com-] longer than the upper, and without beards ng b 
i plaints, the natural conſequence of ſuch an irregularity. | FIAT), in Law, 1s uſed for a ſhort order or warrant ff p 
ij It is alſo an agreeable warm, aperient, carminative bitter. | judge for making out and allowing certain 5 Fa Cl 
| It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and diſperſes ſtatulences; Thus, if a certiorari be taken out in vacation my 2 G 
1 and the expreſſed juice is ſaid to kill worms. Some like- | of the precedent term, the fat for it muſt Uh R phys bt 
10 wiſe commend it in diſorders of the head, and in all ne-] judge of the court, ſome time before the eſſoin & 1 bs 
10 phritic complaints. Hoffman gives it great praiſes, uſed the ſubſequent term, otherwiſe it will be irre % : 
j Vil as a febrifuge. There were formerly kept ſimple waterand | There is no need for the judge to ſign the ener - 
1 fyrup of feverfew in the ſhops ; but at preſent they are but only where it is required by ſtatute. 7 n 
1 wholly diſuſed, and the dried herb only kept ready for | FAT 7u/7:t:a, is an order granted on a petition to the ki 7 
1 fomentations, and ſometimes as an ingredient in clyſters. for his warrant to bring a writ of error in FE es, . 
i The virtues of feverfew are in ſome degree ſimilar to] in which caſe he writes on the top of the petition ji 10 . 
11 thoſe of cha il | itt | f 1 | JE jus w 
10 | chamomile. _ 3 | | t:t:a, and then the writ of error is made out, &c. D 
1 Many ſpecies of this plant are cultivated in gardens for | FLATOLA, in Zoology, a name given by the Italian fiſher. 
| 1 the beauty of their flowers. They are propagated by men to the STROMATEUS. 8 
„ ſowing them in March on a bed of 1 earth; when | FIBER, in Zoology, or fiber caftor of Linnzus, beaver, bas 10 
| | they are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into] ſtrong cutting teeth, ſhort ears hid in the fur blunt th 
| 1 nurſery-beds at about eight inches aſunder; and in the noſe, hair of a deep cheſnut brown, tail broad. ding N 
il ll middle of May they ſhould be removed into the flower-| oval, compreſfed horizontally, and covered with ſcales; di 
10 beds where they are to ſtand. They flower in July and] the fore-feet are ſmall, and the hind feet large: te al 
10 Auguſt; but they ſhould not be permitted to ſeed, which] length of the animal from noſe to tail is about three fett; 4 
1 2 weakens, and often deſtroys the roots; ſo that the tail is eleven inches long and three broad. See Bl. ot 
1 the ſtalks ſhould be cut down to the ground when the | VER, and Tab. II. Quad. fig. 13. 1 
'| | | flower decays. _ . | | FIBRA auris. See EAR. | 8 th 
1 FEVERFEW, baſtard, parthenium, in Botany, a genus of the FIBRARILAE, in Nataral Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of nc 
| "il | monoccia pentandria clafs. Its characters are theſe: it hath foſſile bodies, the greateſt part of which have been very T 
1 a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite florets and female | improperly called by the writers of foſſils, fibroſe talcs, 0 
wt half-florets, which are incloſed in a common five-leaved | they being of a very different ſubſtance and ſtructure of I 
14 ſpreading empalement. The hermaphrodite flowers which | parts from the talcs, and having none of their diſtinguil ct 
| form the diſk have one tubulous petal cut into five parts | ing characters. 3 5 | 0 
at the brim; they have five hait-like ſtamina the length| The word is derived from the Latin, fra, a fibreor fi. ii 
of the tube. The germen is ſituated below the flower, | ment, theſe bodies being all compoſed of arrangements of ti 
and is ſcarce viſible; ſupporting a flender ſtyle having | parallel filaments or fibres. See Tab. of Fiſſils, Claſs 1. A 
no ſtigma : theſe flowers are barren. The female | The Frariæ in general are foſſils compoſed of parallel be 
flowers which compoſe the rays or borders are ſtretched | filaments, uſually remaining fo diſtinct as to preſerve it 0 
out on one {ide like a tongue; theſe have a large heart- | the whole maſſes a thread-like texture, but ſometimes W 
fhaped compreſſed germen, with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned | uniting ſo as to form plates or flakes reſembling thoſe of be 
by two long ſpreading ſtigmas. Theſe flowers are ſuc- the talcs in external figure. They are bright, and in 2 
_ ceeded by one heart-ſhaped compreſſed ſeed. There are fome degree tranſparent, not giving fire with ſteel, nor W 
two ſpecies. Miller. eeeeirrmenting with, or ſoluble in acid menſtrua. Hi f 
The firſt ſort grows wild in great plenty in the iſland of | Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 88. | e 1 
Jamaica, and in ſome other of the Engliſh ſettlements in | | Of this claſs of bodies there are two diſtin orders, and Cc 
the Welt Indies, where it is called wild wermwood, and | unfler theſe four genera. To this claſs belong the ami a 
is ufed by the inhabitants as a vulnerary herb. The ſe-| anthus, aſbeſtos, lachnides, and tricheriæ. 9 
Fond ſort grows plentifully in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh | FIBRE, in Anatomy, a ſimple part of the animal body, n 
Weſt Indies, from whence the ſeeds have been brought | called alſo flament; and when very fmall, fibri!la or cl. | 1 
to Europe. Theſe plants make no great appearance, ſo| pillament. | 6 | SE a 
are ſeldom cultivated but for the ſake of variety, {| A fibre is a long, lender, white thread; which, being 1 
EUILLANS, an order of religious clothed in white, | variouſly interwove or wound up, forms the various 10 0 
and going bare- foot, who live under the ſtrict obſervance | parts of an animal body; ſo that the fibres are the ſtamen t 
of the rule of St. Bernard. | | or matter of the animal. | 1 : 
The name was occaſioned by a reform of the order of | Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of fibres . 
Sp Bernardins, firſt made in the abby of Feuillans, a village | carnaus or fleſhy, nervous, tendinous, and ofJeous or 7" 
in France, five leagues diſtant from Thoulouſe, by the | of one or other of which all the other parts conſiſt. dee | 
ſieur Barriere, who eſtabliſned it about the year 1580. | FLESH, Nerve, 'TENDON, BoNE, MusCLE, and a 
It was approved of by pope Sixtus V. and the popes Cle- | $AT10N. 8 r 
ment VIII. and Paul V. granted it its particular ſupe-| Fibres, again, are divided with reſpect to thelt {ituatio7 | 
riors. King Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in into direct or longitudinal, which proceed in right _ ; 
the Fauxbourgh St. Henore at Paris in 1587. tranſverſe, which cut or go acroſs the former àt fe. c 
There are alſo convents of nuns who follow the ſame re-] angles; and 9b/ique, which interſect or croſs them at ul | 
| form, called Feuillantes; the firſt of which was eſtab- | equal angles. | 9 | 
liſhed near Thoulouſe in 1590, . Some anatomiſts reduce the animal fibres to de ſpecies 
FEUILLE de Scie, in Heraldry, expreſſes that an ordinary, viz. muſcular or motive, and nervous Or fenjrerve. e the 
as a feſle, pale, or the like, is indented only on one ſide ; | FiBrEs, nervous, are the minute threads where? - 
becauſe it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the French | nerves are compoſed. 'They ariſe from the medulla 1 
3 n enen, | brain, as that does from the cortex; and that 284 gt 


7 


1 


che laſt fineſt ramifications of the carotid and vertebral 


' 


ies; fo that, it is probable, theſe nerves are, in re- 
5 arter only continuations of thoſe arteries. | 
1 ait, t of the cortex there ariſes a fine me- 


From every poin 


% theſe, uniting in their progreſs, form 
ry aalen Mie of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and oblon- | 
. 5 and Hbrillæ, ariſing from each point of theſe again, 
The Tn the ſpinal Marrow. | 


From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts ariſe 


erres, which are combinations, or aſſemblages, of a 
nerves, 


number 
they are got out of the cranium, in a common membrane, | 


from the pia mater; and it is probable, that, to 


Ar 3 there concur fibres from all three; as, alſo, 
The that theſe fibres are ſo many fine hollow tubuli, or ca- 
nd is nals, for the conveyance of a fine juice, or ſpirit, from 
ahn. che brain, tbroughout the body. See NERVE, 


:ular, are thoſe whereof the muſcles, or fleſhy 

. 10 body, are compoſed. Every muſcle is divi- 
ible into other leſs ones; and theſe into others, {till leſs 
beyond all imagination. The laſt and ſmalleſt are the 
muſcular fibres 3 concerning which it is queſtioned, whe- 


Welder 
ay ther or no they be vaſcular. 


3 as . » a. . 
a Mr. Lewenhoek ſays, that he could plainly diſtinguiſh 
i, and the fibrils, of which each muſcular fibre 18 compoſed, to 
being te vaſcular; for, if he cut acroſs their length, the light 
: appeared through the mouths of the veſſels; but if he 
f ſome cut them obliquely, no light was to be ſeen ; and he alſo 
ceſſes, found that each fibril is inveſted with a minute mem 
| teſted brane, which is only a congeries of blood-veſlels, con- 
ed by ; reying juices and nutrition to it, though their ſineneſs 
day of renders them inviſible; and that the fibres are through 


PY 


their whole length encompaſſed with circular wrinkles. 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 367. Lewen. Op. tom. i. p. 49. tom. 
ji. p. 61, &c. ed. 1772. | | 

That the muſcular fibres are vaſcular has alſo been ſup- 
poſed by Malpighius, Borelli, Gorter, and Hooke, to 
whom they appeared like ſtrings of pearls; and alſo by 
Dr. A. Stuart, in his treatiſe De Motu Muſculorum, 


epulzr, 
1 1telf, 


he king 
lament, 
fiat ju 


 fiſher- where from ſuch a ſtructure, and by the influx of the | 
nervous fluid, he endeavours to account for the elaſtic 
ver, has force, the contraction, diſtenſion, and all the actions of 
r, blunt the MUSCLES. | | LIT Nt” 
Almo Now there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and 
| ſcales; diſtributed through the body thereof; ſo that there is no 
ge: the aſignable point wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. 
ee feet; Add, that all the nerves here diſappear; and that in 
ce Ba- other parts of the body, the extremities of the nerves 


are expanded into membranes. It is therefore probable, | 


that the muſcular fibres are only continuations of the 
claſs of nervous ones. 


2en very The animal fibres have different properties; ſome are 
ſe talcs, toft, flexible, and a little elaſtic ; and theſe are either 
Cure of hollow, like ſinall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little 
inguiſhe cells, as the nervous and fleſhy fibres above mentioned. 
Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a | 
cor fila lrong elaſticity, or ſpring; as the membranous and car- | 
ments of tilaginous res. | „„ 
Hou | A third fort are hard and inflexible; as the fibres of the | 
paralle Ones. 5 „ | : | 5 | 
eferve in Of all theſe, ſome again are very ſenſible, and others 
metimes Wholly deſtitute of ſenſe; ſome ſo very ſmall, as not to 
thoſe of be eaſily perceived; and others, on the contrary, ſo big, 
and in 25 to be plainly ſeen; and moſt of them, when examined 
keel, nor vith 2 microſcope, appear to be compoſed of {till ſmaller 
\, Hills firille. 9 „% ned. | ; | 
; Theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, 
lers, and crulages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, 
the ami and muſcles. And again, by the various texture, and 
ferent combination, of ſome or all of theſe parts, the 
al body, e compound organs are framed ; ſuch as the lungs, 
a or cc. omach, liver, legs, and arms, the ſum of all which | 
1 8 make up the body. | 55 
b, being 0 * great property of res, is elaſticity, or a power of 
;ous ſolid ontrattion, after the diſtractile force is removed ; upon 
ie ſtamen 6 knowlege of which that of the animal mechaniſm | 
5 greatly depends. | e wee 
bresy it : underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any mem- 
DE "neg veſſel may be divided into very ſmall fibres, or 
fiſt, dee * eads; and that theſe threads may be drawn out into a 
and der. ll nuderable length, without breaking; and that 
5 was, external force is removed, they will again re- 
; fituation al m emſelves to their proper dimenſions. It is farther 
ht _ g Aare that this property is preſerved to them by 
at ng krieg ant Moiſture 3 becaule if one of thoſe threads 
em at u Utes immediately loſes it; ſo that upon the appli- 
f faked in any force to ſtretch it, it will break; its lying 
o ſpecles der it g. 1907 too much will, on the other hand, ren- 
925 * flaccid, and deſtro: all its power of reſtituti 
ercol 5 Now "itended, | ? as | papain 
all 1 5 * hints of that configuration of parts, upon 
gam Fe 8 129. 


of theſe minute medullary fbres incloſed, after | 
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| which this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may 
be had from the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe ; 
with the reaſon why it is ſo difficult to draw back the 
embolus, when the pipe is ſtopped ; and the neceſſity of 
any liquor's following it, wherein the pipe is immerſed. . 
All that is neceſſary hereto, is, that the embolus be ſo 
exactly adapted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to 
prevent any air paſſing between them, when it is drawn 
up: it matters not what figure the barrel is of, ſo. that 
the embolus be well fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes there- 
fore might be contrived, wherein every barrel may alſo 
{ſerve as an embolus to the exterior one, which immedi- 
ately includes it. | VF 
n this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued 
ſeries of particles ſo put together, that they may be 
moved, and drawn upon one another, without ſuffering 
the air immediately to enter into the interſtices made by 
their diſtraction; whereupon as ſoon as that force, which 
drew them, is removed, they will, for the very ſame rea- 
ſon as the embolus of a ſyringe, ruſh up again into their 
former contacts. TS EK 
As ſuppoſe AB (Tab. Nat. Hit. fig. 6.) two particles 
touching one another in ef, and CD two others, cover- 
ing the oppoſite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be 
ſuppoſed, that on the other ſides they are covered with 
other particles in the ſame manner, as by CD, ſo that 
the places of their contacts are on all ſides covered from 
the air, or the inſinuation of any fluid body. 3 
If now AB by an external force, greater than that of 


their coheſion, be drawn from each other, as far as GI 


and HK (fg. 7.); as ſoon as that force is removed, they 
will again run into their former contacts in e (fg. b.); 
that is, if they be not ſo far ſeparated as to biing their 
tranſverſe fuers to coincide with C and D; for then 
the air, or circumambient fluid, will interpoſe, and pre- 
vent their re- union; fo that by this contrivance, ſo much 
of A and B as is incloſed by other ſurrounding particles, 
is as the embolus of a ſyringe, and the particles ſurround- 


are diſtracted from their contacts in ef, it will be with 


away, they will again run into their former contacts; 
juſt as the embolus of a ſyringe, and for the ſame rea- 
It is not rigidly contended, that this muſt exaQly be the 
contexture of a fibre, but only ſomething like this; 
by the exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread 
is diſtended, that is, when its conſtituent parts are drawn 
hinder their re-union as ſoon as ſuch ſorce is withdrawn; 
that is, if their diſtraction, as was before ſaid, be not ſo 
with one another; for then the circumambient fluid will 
interpoſe, that is, the thread will be broke. | 
But beſides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate ſet 
of particles to compoſe the main ſubſtance of an animal 


compoſition there alſo enters a common capſula, or co- 


gether, thoſe faſciculi, or aſſemblages of particles already 


deſcribed, not much unlike the perioſteum of the bones; 


the contexture of which covering, reſembling that of a 
net, cannot any ways ninder either the tranſverſe, or lon— 
gitudinal diſtractions of the other parts 

Suppoſing this, then, the contexture of a fibre, it will be 
"neceſſary to conſider, what farther requiſites are needful 

to put them into that ſtate, which they are in, in a living 

body; to ſhew how they are maintained in continual mo- 
tion, and what are the conſequences of it. | 

And, 1. It is neceſſary to take notice, that all the fbres 

in a living body are in a ſtate of diſtention; that is, they 

are drawn out into a greater length than they would be 
in, if ſeparated from the part, and taken out of the body; 

which is demonſtrable upon any ſolutio continui, as in 
the tranſverſe diviſion of a nerve, or artery; for imme- 
diately the divided parts run up, and leave a great dif- 
tance between them; and the fluids contained between 
them, upon ſuch contraction, are ſqueezed out. This 
alſo ſhews, that their natural diſtractions are owing to 
ſome fluids being propelled into the veſſels which Hs 
compole, with a force greater than their endeavours of 
reſtitution, ſo far as to obtain a cloſe contact of all their 
tranſverſe ſurfaces, but yet leſs than that which is neceſ- 
ſary to diſtract them, ſo as to bring them into a coinci- 
dence; for then the veſſels would break. 

2. This ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola 

between all the tranſverſe ſurfaces; as between GI and 


K (in 2 55 which may be repreſented by the ſe- 


ing them as its barrel. And therefore when A and 3 


| ſome difficulty; and when the diſtracting force is taken 


whereby the interſtices of the interior orders are covered _ 


from their tranſverſe contacts, neither the air, nor any | 
other external fluid, can get between them, ſo as to 


far as to bring their tranſverſe ſurfaces to a coincidence 


fibre, endowed with the properties above mentioned; it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their 


vering, which aſſiſts in the wrapping up, and holding to- 


veral 
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veral ſeries of particles (Hg. 8.); which vacuola will | 
continue as long as the longitudinal ſurfaces of the com- 
ponent parts continue ſo clofe to one another, as to pre- 


vent the inſinuation of any foreign matter, how ſubtle | 


foever, between them. 

For the ſame reaſon, therefore, as when the embolus of 
a ſyringe is drawn, and the pipe is ſtopped, there muſt | 
be continually a uu reſtituendi, or an endeavour of con- 


traction. There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their be- 


ing continued in a tate of diſtraction; becaufe if they 
were cloſely to touch one another in all parts, they could 
not be put into, and continue in, thoſe undulatory mo- 


tions, which they are always in, in a living body, with- | 


out being altered in their figures and contextures. 


3. It being manifeſt, that all animal fibres are continued | 


y the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch 


undulatory motions; beſides this neceſſity of their dil- | 
traction, they muſt alſo neceſſarily be continually moiſt- | 
ened with ſome convenient fluid; becauſe otherwiſe their | 


contitiual attritions againſt one another would wear them 


out, as well as render it difficult to move them ; the fluid | 
alſo, for this purpoſe, muſt be very ſoft and ſubtle, be- | 


caufe otherwiſe it could not infinuate itſelf into all the 

interſtices of the fibres, without ſo far ſeparating their 
parts, as is inconfiſtent with that contexture and mecha- 
niſm here laid down. 


Upon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of | 


ſeveral terms, much uſed by mechanical writers; ſuch as 
diſtraction, contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, 


concuſſion, relaxation, bly we and elaſticity of the ſo- 
lids; all which are but different ways of expreſſing the 


various modifications and diſpoſitions of thoſe machi- 
nulæ, whereof all the fibres are compoſed. 
Thus much being granted of the contexture of a fibre, 

and the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how 
it comes firſt to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſm 


that motion is afterwards carried on. Suppoſe then the | 


fibre (fig. 8.) in ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction, as before 
mentioned ; it is certain by req. 2. that in all parts there 
is a niſus reſtituendi; where, then, any external impulſe 
is made againſt it from R to 5, ſueceſſively, thruſting it 
from P towards Q,, it is certain that againſt 1, for in- 


ſtance, the thread will be more diſtracted than in any | 


other part; and thus there will be a greater endea- 
vour of reſtitution 3 and therefore the impulſe paſſing on 
towards 8, all the conſtituent machinulæ, 1, 2, 3, 4, will 
fucceflively move one after another. | 


To make this matter ſtill more plain, let a portion of an 
artery be repreſented by fig. 9. through which the blood | 


is continually propelled in a direCtion parallel to its axis ; 
nothing is more certain than that if it were not for the 
reſiſtance of the ſides of the artery at E, F, the blood 
ſctting out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines 
C, D; and therefore it cannot but ſtrike againſt the ſides 


of the artery at E, F, and diſtract them there more than | 


any where elſe ; whereby their endeavours of reſtitution 


will be there the greateſt; and therefore, when the im- 


pulſe of the blood has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, 
wherein their endeavours of reſtitution will exceed the 


impulſe which raiſed or diſtracted them, their contractile 


powers will diaw them again into the ſame dimenſions; 
and conſequently the blood will be thruſt forward into 
the next ſection of the artery, and ſo on ſucceſſively 
from one to another, through the whole courſe of its 
circulation; the contraction of one ſection of an artery 
being the true cauſe of the blood's impulſe againſt, and 
raiſing the next. See MusCLE and Muſcular MoTion. 
FIBRE is alſo applied, in Phy/ics, to thoſe long, fine parts, 
or threads, whereof other natural bodies are compoſed, 
and which prevent their being friable or brittle. 
Trees, plants, and fruits, have their fibres, or capilla- 
ments; which are modifications of their woody ſub- 
| ſtance, penetrating and terminating in the parenchyma, | 
or pith. | W 8 e 2 


In the common ſenſe, fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlen- | 


der capillary roots of plants. | | 
Kepler even gives fibres to the ſtars; and explains ſeve- 
ral of their motions from the ſituation of their fibres. 

FIBRILLA, a little FiBRE, or capillament. 

FIBROSE roots, thoſe which conlift wholly of ſmall fibres, 
ſuch as the roots of the meadow-graſs, pinks, and ſeve- 
ral other flowers. When a fbro/e root penetrates ſtraight 
into the ground, it is called perpendicular z when it creeps 
under the ſurface, Horizontal; when ſomewhat thick, it 
is called fe/hy; when very thin, capillary; when it runs 
all the way undivided, /mple; when divided, or when it 
ſends off ſmaller roots, branched ; when its ſurface is co- 
vered with extremely ſhort and fine fibres, hairy. See 
RoorT. | | 

FIBULA, in Anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called, 
alſo perone, ſura, and focile minus. See Tab. Anat, 


backward, and near its lower part is a ſmall, oblong, un 


Oſteol. ] fig. 3. u. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27. | 
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The fibula is the outer and ſlenderer of 

the leg; and yet, notwithſtanding Ne pork — 
poſed, and its being much weaker, than the © 8 
or tibia, it is not ſo often broken, as being miner bart, 
and flexible; whence the tibia often heels oo Plian 
fibula entire. „ "raving the 
The ftbula is joined or articulated wi Ie 
ends. It is Avided into three N = tibia, at bor 
mity of this bone is a kind of tuberofi 
liquely flatted by a ſmall cartilaginous plane, by which; 
is articulated with the cartilaginous ſurface 1 5A : 
part of the external condyle of the tibia, 1 te 45 
backward by a kind of ſhort blunt point direq} err; 
The lower extremity is broader, flatter, and dy vg 
than the upper; it is partly a continuation of 8 bs 
of the bones, and partly art epiphyſis in children; 
marks of which are quite loſt in a more advanced gg 1 
has in a manner three ſides, one rounded like a th . 
ſity, one flat, and the third narrow; when it ig res 
in the lateral cavity of the baſis of the tibia, it nat; © 
gone ankle oppoſite to the inner ankle. In 

n its natural fituation, it reaches much lower dann 

the baſis of the tibia, and ends in a Fat en 
backward. The flat ſide is cartilaginous, and We e 
ward the cartilaginous ſide of the inner ankle vil 
which, and with the inferior fide of the baſis of the i 
bia, it completely forms the cavity by which the le 5 

- articulated with the foot. The narrow fide i$ W 


equal foſſula, formerly believed to be for the paſſage of 
a tendon, in which a ſmall mucilaginous gland is lodges 
The point by which the baſis of the Fhula ends 105 a 
ſmall ſmooth ſurface immediately below the matrow ſb 
for the mſertion of an annular ligament. 
The body of this bone is long and ſmall, more or lch 
contorted, and irregularly triangular, Near the two er. 
tremities it contracts into a kind of neck, and a little be- 
low the middle it is often bent inward; but this curn. 
ture ſeems chiefly owing to the method of dreſfing chil 
dren, for we ſometimes meet with the bone ve ſtraight 
It is diſtinguiſhed in an irregular manner into ding lides, 
and three angles, principally towards its lower part, The 
outſide is the moſt conſiderable; the upper part of it is W 
more or leſs hollowed; afterwards it grows round, anl 
_ altering its direction, becomes almoſt poſterior in the 
lower half. The poſterior fide is more or leſs conver w- 
ward the upper part, thence it grows flat, and turningin Ii 
the ſame manner as the former, it becomes nearly inter 


nal toward the lower part. The inner fide has likewiſe = 
a turn near its middle, and becomes anterior from thence "© 
downward; and this turn is marked by an oblique line, We... 
which runs down on this fide, from behind, forwari, AN ,.; 
and divides it into two. Theſe fides ſerve part]y for mu © 
cles to lie upon, and partly for their inſertions. The Th 
ternal angle of the fibula anſwers to the external pole 5 
rior angle of the tibia, and both ſerve for the inſertion a8 
of the interoſſeous ligament of the leg; the other two oth 
angles are more or leſs acute, eſpecially the ante By 
which is ſometimes like a kind of criſta, and terminates uu 
below in a ſmall triangular ſurface. cier 
The internal ſtructure of the fibula, though a ver {mall Cel 
bone, is like that of the other long bones; it 1 ati, Was 
lated by its upper extremity, with the inferior ſurſacedl lb. 
the external condyle of the tibia; this articulation 15 Aut 
arthrodia, with a very ſmall degree of motion. The te KY 
ferior extremity is articulated by its cartilaginous d wi 
partly with the lateral depreſſion in the baſis of the tid of, 
and partly with the firſt bone of the foot, complet erat 
the ginglymus between the leg and that bone. up 
flow's Anatomy, p. 95. we rall 
FiBULA, cartilages of the, The fibula has two * ay Fall 
one lying on the upper extremity of that bone, an toh 
articulation with the ſmall cartilaginous ſurface in 1 of t 
head of the tibia; the other cartilage covers the ! HBO 


le, near be 
feial ca- 
dons of lle 
extremitſ 


of the inferior extremity, or the outer an 
point of which, poſteriorly, there is a ſuper 
ginous incruſtation for the paſſage of the ten 
muſculi peronæi. The cartilage at the upper 5, 4 
ſeems thicker than that at the lower. Winſſows 
tatny,. D128. 55 Fe 
Farne renee 7 the. This bone is joined une 
by nine ligaments, four at each end, and one m 


. _ : . r at [ V 
dle, called the interoſſeous ligament. The 5 ih 
upper extremity are ſhort, very ſtrong, more 


. - ran W 
lique and compound; two of them are aner | 


poſterior, and they lie on each other; the - 
ments ſurrounding the articulation more clole 
inferior, which have a ſmall void ſpace, aud? 
than the former; they are all faſtened to * Ye ar 
gament, which runs in between them an of the c. 
tion, and they are inferted round the edges © * 

laginous furfaces in each bone. 
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ments of the lower extremity of the fibula, which 


The liga ibia, and forms the outer ankle, are 

"3 v Iu wy 5 5 %Y more complex, broader, longer, 
1 much Mique, than thoſe of the ſuperior extremity z 
ality and m like thoſe diſperſed, two before, and two behind. 
ng th | yi e fixed to the anterior and poſterior edge of the 

e They 14 -eſſion at the inferior extremity of the tibia, and 
at bo er On they run down on the lower end of the fibula. 
* Extre. = :wo inferior ligaments are longeſt, and they are 
ad, oh. 1 anteriorly and poſteriorly at the lower end of the 
ich, a. ankle; the two ſuperior are fixed more cloſely, and 
e lower a each other, but there is {till a ſmall ſpace between 
minatez oo which is filled with fat. As the two bones touch 
ward, DI other only by the upper part of the cartilaginous 
oblong © face of the outer ankle, and the ſmall cartilaginous | 
2 body border in the lower edge of the 3 of the tibia, 
en; the the middle ſpace between them is filled by a capſular li- 
age. k ment, which lines each fide of the bones, and is con- 
tuberg. tinucd down to the true articulation of the external an- 
Phaced ile, with the inferior edge of the baſis of the tibia. 
akes the The middle or inte roſſeous ligament of the two bones of 

| the leg, {0 called, becauſe it fills up all the ſpace left be- 
wn than tween them, being ſtretched from one to the other, is 
1 2 line bred along the poſterior external angle of the tibia, and 
ned to. the neighbouring angle of the fibula. It is made up 
le, vith chiefly of two planes of very oblique ligamentary fibres, 
{ the ti which croſs each other, and at different interyals ſeem to 
e leg i; he multiplied. It is perforated both above and below, 
$ turned and ſometimes in ſeveral places beſide, for the paſſage of 
long, un the blood-vefſels and nerves. It is not a ligament in- 
afſage e tended for the tying theſe two bones together, but is ra- 
$ lodged, | ther a ligamentary ſeptum for the inſertion of muſcles, 
ls, has a ſupplying in this reſpect the place of a bone, and ſeem- 
Tow ſide ing indeed to be partly a continuation of the perioſteum 

| of the tibia and fibula. At the lower part of each ankle, 
e or lel there are commonly three ſtrong ligaments for the con- 
to er. nection of the bones of the tarſus with thoſe of the leg; | 
lite be one of theſe runs downward, one backward, and one 
15 enn forward, Winſlow's Anat. p. 130. 
ing chi. WW v1, ration of the. Sometimes the fibula is ſeparated | 
triigt by external violence from the thigh bone, and is then 
Fee tides diſtorted either upwards or downwards: this generally 
part, The happens, when the foot has been luxated outwards. 


rt of it Whenever this happens the hone is to be firſt reſtored to 
und, and its natural place, and then properly bound up, and left 


or in tie to the aſſiſtance of nature and reſt, till it be grown firm 
onvex 10- again to the tibia and leg. The patient in this and the | 
turnmgn like caſes muſt be always ſtrictly cautioned not to uſe or 
rly intel. bear any ſtreſs upon the diſordered leg too ſoon; the 
s likewiſe conſequence of which may be worſe than the firſt mis- 
1 thend fortune, Heiſter's Surg. p. 172. 5 | 
que ine, BF UL, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a claſs of the 
forwards, tchinodermatd, which have their mouth in the middle of 
4 the baſe, and the aperture of the anus on one edge. 


* Theſe are found principally among the foſſile kinds, and 
n Fur ſeem to have had their ſhells of the aſſulated kind, or 
miertuo compoled of ſmall plates joined tranſverſely to one an- 


0 . : ; 

ther ts other. Of this claſs there are two genera, the CONULUS 
ny and DISCOIDES. W 

{ "tes on EZ p BEE 3 | 
erm BF" UL 5, in Surgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the an- 
_ cents, for the cloſing of gaping wounds. | 
Og Celſus ſpeaks of the fa, as to be uſed when the wound 
? face d Was 10 patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. Op. 
ulla lid. vit. cap. 25. apud ſin. . | . 
tion 151 5 


The in Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the an- 
| cient #4, Guido ſays, they were iron circles, or ſe- 


fide 516 ng 
r micircles,” bent backwards both ways; the hooks where- 
ompletine of, being faſtened on both ſides to the wound, anſwered 
5 p Wi exactly to each other; but as this muſt have been an in- 
= 47 9907 to the patient, this deſcription is gene- 
11. et alide. N 5 | : 
[ages . 3 py g 
TY leber, Sanctor ius, and others, take the word fibula 
ce in de of 3 bgnified, in reality, no more than the ſewing up 
the inbee vip "ic wound with a needle and thread, as uſed at this day. 
near the rags 3 a muſcle of the leg, called alſo 
1 partille AUS primus | 5 
came F FE POO: ee. 5 | 
_ of the Kahla, in Hotany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tri Yu celandine, pilewort, or figwort. | | 
55 An authors h. cannabina, in Zaology, a name by which ſome 
| Rog * called the AN NEVA ROL A, or leſſer reed- 

o the the * 5 — ft 
n the 016 "ary _ inn, a French term, uſed in Fortification : 
yr at de pace, u hen fichant, or a line of defence fichant, is a 
r lets ite bios t —_ the thots made do not only raſe the oppo- 
rand 99 o be defended, but alſo enter within it. 


Ine © word is formed —_— 
erior If chr“; Wy of ficher, to flick a thing in. 
| than Noll d Heraldry, Sec FITCHEE. : 


re wear Uiferent 1 la name uſed by different authors in botany for 
piu or PR ea, many underſtanding by it the opu⁰iẽ 
articu' And ral 8» as it is vulparly called. Sce Prickly PEAR. 
the cn of ile er as Herman and others, making it the name 
1 e PLAN TAIN- res. | 
be 


FIE 


FICTION. See FaBTLE. | 

FicTION of a perſon, in Rhetoric. See PROSOPOPETA.. 

FicT10N F law, Fittio Juris. Fittions are allowed of in 
law, in feveral caſes, but muſt be framed according to 
the rules of law, not what is imaginable in the concep- 
tions of man; and there ought to be equity and poſſibi- 
lity in every legal #01, There are many of theſe fe- 
trons in the civil law; and by ſome civilians it is ſaid to 
be an aſſumption of law upon an untruth for a truth, in 
ſomething poſlible to be done, but not done. Godolphin 
and Bartol. The ſeiſin of the conuſee in a fine, is but 
a fiction in our law; it being an invented form of con- 
veyance only. 1 Lill. abr. 610. And a common reco- 
very is fiftio juris, a formal act or device by conſent, 
where a man is deſirous to cut off an eſtate tail, re- 
mainders, &c. 10 Rep. 42, The proceedings in ejeCt- 
ments are alſo grounded on a fifion of law. 

FICUS, in Botany. See Fi6-tree. 

Ficvs, in Conch l a name given by authors to a pecu- 


liar ſpecies of ſea-ſhell. It is of the genus of the dolium, 


and has a remarkably depreſſed clavicle. 


Ficus, in Surgery, a kind of fleſhy excreſcence, growing 


ſometimes on the eye, or eye-brows, or chin; but more 
uſually on the anus, or at the fingers ends. | 
It is alſo called /ycs/us, ficoma, ficatio, ficoſus tumor, and 


mariſca. 


FID, an iron pin uſed at ſea to ſplice or faſten ropes to- 


gether; it is made tapering and ſharp at one end. 
There are alſo fdds of wood, which are much larger than 
the iron ones. | | | 
The pin alſo in the heel of the topmaſt, which bears it 
upon the cheſs-tree, is called a fad. , 
Fipp- hammer, is uſed for a hammer, the handle of which 
is a fidd, or made tapering into that form. 
FIDDLE. See V1oLiN. 
FIDDLE dock, in Botany. See Dock. 
FiDDLE-wood. See CITHAREXYLON, 
FIDE-zu/Jores aſſidui. See As81DUUS. | 
FiDE-zuſſer, in the Civil Law, is a ſurety; or one that ob- 
liges himſelf in the ſame contract with a principal, for 
the greater ſecurity of the creditor, or itipulator. 


FIDEI-Commz/Jum, in the Roman Law, the appointing of 


an heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this con- 
dition, that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to an- 
other perſon, for whom the ſame js originally meant; 
or, it is an inheritance leſt in truſt with any one, for the 


uſe of another. 88 | 
Fidei-commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In 


the French law the thing is become odious; as being, 


ordinarily, no other than an expedient in favour of per- 
ſons to whom the laws forbid any thing to be given. In 


order to this, ſome truſty friend is choſen to be made le- 


gal heir, under a tacit agreement, to deliver the inherit- 
ance to the perſon incapacitated by law. But of later 
times the ſame expedient has come in uſe with regard to 


perſons capable of inheriting ; to whom the teſtator, for 


particular reaſons, does not care to leave the inheritance 
directly. | | „ 
As it happened, that the fdei-commiſſioners did not al- 


ways faithfully reſtore what was truſted to them, Au- 


guſtus took proper meaſures to oblige them thereto: to 
this end a prætor was erected, whoſe buſineſs was re- 
ſtrained to the ſingle matter of fidei-commiſſions. 

As aiteſtament was null without the inſtitution of an 
heir; and it frequently happening, that the fJidei-commi/- 


iner refuſed to accept the truſt, upon which the teſta- 


ment fell to the ground; to engage ſomebody to accept 
it from a conſideration of advantage, the Pegaſian ſena- 


tus-conſultum decreed, that the fdei-commiſſioner ſhould - 


be at liberty to retain a fourth of the fidei-commiſſum. 


FIDELES, in Church Hiſtory. See BELIEVERS. 
FIDICINALES, in Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 
cles of the fingers, called alſo LUMBRICALES. 


FIDICULA, in Antiquity, is often uſed to ſignify the ſame | 
with £QUULEUS, a kind of puniſhment uſed among the 


ancients. | : Y | | 
FipicuL2, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes the cords 


wherewith the criminal's limbs were diſtended on the 


EQUULEUS. 
FIEF, the ſame with feud, or FEE. 3 
FIELD, in Agriculture, a piece of land incloſed, and fit 

for tillage, to bear corn, hay, Ke. — 

For the method of finding the contents of a field, ſre 

AREA, CHAIN, and SURVEYING. | | 
FiELD-a/c, or FILCTALE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a kind of 


drinking in the field, by bailiffs of hundreds; for which 


they gathered money of the inhabitants of the hundred + 


to which they belonged. But this cuſtom has been long 
ſince prohibited. 7 


FiELD, Campus, in Antiquity, is frequently uſed for a pub- | 


he place, or ſquare in a city, &c. 
Such were the Fleld of Mats, Campus Martius ; and Field 
| | 0 
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Campus Maii, among our anceſtors, &c. 


 FieLD, cloſe, was anciently a place encloſed, or railed in 


Fi EL D- marſhal is the denomination of a modern military 


 FieLD of a painting, &c. is more uſually called the o ou 


df Flora, Campus Fluræ, in Rome; and the Field of May, 


IELD of Mars was denominated from a temple of that 
deity, built therein: it was the ſcene, or place, of the | 
aſſemblies called comitia. Tarquin the Proud at length 
appropriated it to his own uſes ; but after the expulſion 
of the kings, the conſuls Brutus and Collatinus reſtored 
it to the public uſe again, for aſſemblies and elections. 
Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks 
of the Tiber, where horſes grazed, and -the Roman 
youth were exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards 
erected into a magnificent ſquare, adorned with ſtatues, 
&c. See Campus Martius. 


FiEL p of Flora, was the place where the laws, edicts, and | 


conſtitutions, were publiſhed. 


For FiELD of May, ſee CaMeus Maii. | 


FIELD ba/il, in Botany. See CLINOPODIUM. 
FIELD ba, American, See MONARDA. 
FiELD öl, Syrian. See Bas1L. 


with a barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be perform- 
ed in. 3 | | 
VielD, Elyfan. See ELySIUM. 
FiELD fort. See Field FORT. 5 ä 
FiELD works, in Fortification, are thoſe thrown up by an 
army, in the beſieging of a fortreſs; or elſe by the be- 
fieged, in defence of that place. Such are the fortifica- 
tions of camps, thoſe of highways, &c. | 
IELD, in Heraldry, 1s the ſurface, or face of the ſhield, 
or eſcutcheon: thus called, as containing the atchieve- 
ments anciently acquired in the feld of battle. 
The feld is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, 
metals, furs, charges, &c. are repreſented. In blazon- 
ing a coat, we always begin with the feld: he bears ſa- 
le, &. | | 1 8 . 
Among the more modern heralds, feld is leſs frequently 
_ tſed than ſhield, or eſcutcheon. | : 
FIELD colours, in the Military Art, are ſmall flags about a 
foot and a half ſquare, which are carried along with the 
quarter-maſter-general for marking out the ground for 
the ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions of an army. 'They 
are placed on the right and left of the parade of a regi- 
ment when in the field; they are of the ſame colour 
with the facing of the regiment, and have che number of 
the regiment upon them. See FLAG. | | 


rank in England, bat ſuperior to all others; having the 
chief command of the whole army. * 
FIELD officers. See OFFICERS, 5 
FieLD-fare, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bird of 
the thruſh kind, called by authors turdus pilaris. It is 
larger than the common thruſh, and is of a bluiſn grey 
colour on the neck; the head is ſpotted with black, and 


the ſhoulders and back are of a yellowiſh brown, varie- | mages on him, againſt whom the recovery was had. 


cated with black; the throat is variegated with black and 
yellow, the lower part of the belly 1s white, and but a 
little ſpotted; and on each fide of the neck, and near 
each eye, it has a large black ſpot; thoſe on the neck are 


on its lower part near the inſertions of the wings; its | 


wing-feathers are variegated with black, white, and a 
yellowiſh brown, and the tail is of a bluiſh black, with 
 ſomevaricgations of black and white; the legs are black, 
and the talons very ſtrong. Theſe birds generally weigh 


about four ounces; their length is ten inches, and their | 


breadth ſeventeen. | . 
IL is a bird of paſſage, and viſits us in England toward 
the end of autumn in vaſt flocks, and leaves us in ſpring; 
it is not certainly known where they breed. They feed 


on berries, particularly thoſe of the holly, and are a well- | 


taſted bird. | | | 
This bird is eaſily taken with water bird-lime in the fol- 


lowing manner: take out a gun, and kill two or three | 


 feeld-fares with it; by that time the gun has been diſ- 
charged two or three times, the reſt of theſe birds will 


be ſo ſhy, that there will be no coming near them; then 


tie one or two of thoſe that were ſhot to the upper 
branches of ſome buſhy tree, in ſuch manner, that they 
may ſeem alive and ſitting there. Then prepare two or 
three hundred twigs, covering them well with the water| 
bird-lime, made warm for that purpoſe; take a good 
birchen bough, and in that place all the twigs; tie this 
faſt to the tree, juſt underneath where the other fie/d- 
fares are tied, and let this bein a place where they come 
in a morning to feed, for they always uſe one haunt for 
feeding ſo long as there is any food left there. By this 
means the ficld-fares will ſettle in whole flocks, near 
thoſe which they ſee tied to the buſh; and two or three 
dozen may be in this manner taken at a time. See BikD 
and LIME. | | 


thereof. 


| FiELD-book, in Surveying, a book uſed for ſetting dom 


— 


FiErp, in Mur, the place where a battle was fought, The 


| FIERI Vacias, in 'Law, a judicial writ, which lies at al 


« 1 — 

F I F 

army in the field : ſuch as one, one and a} 

ſix, nine, and twelve pounders; which 
ſmall, are eaſily carried. 


The ſmall pieces differ in length and we; 


ſions of the others are exhibited in the 2 diner. 
ag table 


* 


a, tro, i 


. ffs 1 
being tte ae 


Braſs field. pieces. 
I Length. | We; 
| Calibre. 3 n yet 
| — 
— | 
| 3 3 6 [2 Z 2 * 
— FR. 


Sce CARRIAGE and Gun. | 
FiELD-/taff, is a ſtaff carried by the 1 
they ſcrew lighted matches, when hens _ = | 
which is called arming the field taffi. See Lan = 
FIELD of viſion, in Optics, is that conical er, 
nitely extended before us, ſo as to include all ho 
that can be ſeen at one view, or without turnin th Fa 
The preciſe limits of this ſpace are not eaſily on 
In na my ; at a ſmall diſtance, we have an in = 
glimpſe of objects through almoſt the extent of 1 bh 
ſphere, or at leaſt for above ſixty degrees each wa * 
the optic axes; but towards the extremity of this f n= 
objects are very imperfectly ſeen ; and the * 
the feld of diſtinct viſion does not ſubtend an angle | 
more than five degrees at moſt, ſo that the diameter ij 
a diſtinct image on the retina is |eſs than ,o6 of an ind, 
but it is probably much laſs. See Vigzon, ) 


| 


angles, diſtances, and other things, remarkable in tak 
ſurveys. | e | 
The pages of the feld. boot may be conveniently din 
into five columns. In the middle column the angles x 
the ſeveral ſtations taken by the theodolite are to be cn. 
tered, with the diſtances from the ſtations. The d. 
tances taken by the oft-fet ſtaff, on either ſide of the ſh 
tion line, are to be entered into the columns on either 
ſide of the middle column, according to their poſtin 
with refpect to that line. The names or character d 
the objects, with proper remarks, may be entered inthe 
columns on either ſide of theſe laſt mentioned. 


general remained maſter of the feld of battle. 


times within the year and day, for him that hath rer. 
vered in an action of debt and damages: it is directedta 
the ſheriff, commanding him to levy the debt and d- 


FIFE, in Muſic, a fort of wind inſtrument, being à mill 
ns > | | | 
FiFE-major. See Major. „ _ 
FiFE-rails, in a Ship, are thoſe that are placed on baniſier 
on each ſide of the top of the poop, and ſo along vith 
| hances or falls. They reach down to the quarter der, 
and to the ſtair of the gangway. spr 3 
FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, or Quingieme, an chi 
tribute, or impoſition of money, laid upon any city, 
rough, or other town, through the realm; not by a 
poll, or upon this or that man, but in general upon tis 
whole city, or town. Ro! 
It is ſo called, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to amount U 
fifteenth part of that which the city hath been nals a 
of old; or to a f/*eenth part of every mans peri 
eſtate, according to a reaſonable valuation. 4 
This was impoſed by parliament, and every townt 11 
the realm knew what a /i/icenth for themſelves 7 
to, becauſe it was always the ſame; whereasthe h 
which was raiſed of every particular mans nde d 
goods, muſt needs be uncertain. l 
The #teenth ſeems to have been a fate, ane * 
upon every town, according to the land or | fu 
| longing to it. Camden mentions many of the 77710 1 
in his 33 viz. p. 171. Bath geldabat pr? 9 mo 
dis, quando ſehira geldabat, &c. And p. i fate 
rum pro quinquaginta hidis geldabat, & c. 1 os the if 
are according to Domeſday. But in 22 on goob 
teenth came to be underitood as impoſed oni 4 by at 
and chattels, not on lands. It was firſt grants te 
liament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quintr t 
an. 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſeopos, abbatts, % 
mites, barones, & omnes alios de regung, 
mobilibus conceſſar. The city of London i 
for the fifteenth, 28601. 135. 8d. and the a obo i 
mund's 6661. 135. 4. which was by 90%. eilt 
thereupon had all the temporal goods ot ine 
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- Opht to be at leaſt a foot 


FIG 


II. it was reduced to 2 certainty, 
In the 8th a Fr of the king's commiſſion, new taxations 


when, by * every townfhip, borough, and city, in the 


were made 1 recorded in the exchequer; which rate 


The way of colle 


in every ray < 
© r 
in * / ary upon which the fifteenth part was levied. 
C 


1 "H, in Mute, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 
bl] F 


Be is the third, in order, of the concords. The 
ratio of the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. 
It is called 55th, becauſe it contains five terms, or founds, 
een its extremes, and four degrees; ſo that in the 
ante ſcale of muſic it comes in the h place, or or- 
from the fundamental. | 
The ancients called this interval DIAPENTF. es 
The imperfett, or defettive #i/th, by the ancients called 
mi-diapentes is leſs than the Hh by a mean ſemitone. 
G-tree, Ficus, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia po- 
ia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it bath male and 
25 flowers included within the ſkin of the fruit, ſo 
that they do not appear, unleſs the covering be opened ; 
the male flowers are but few in number, and are ſituated 
in the upper part of the fruit; the female flowers are nu- 
merous, and fituated in the lower part. 'The male flowers 
ft each upon a ſeparate foot-ſtalk, and have no petals, 
but three briſtly ſtamina; the female flowers fit upon diſ- 
tin foot-ſtalks; they have no N but a germen, 
which afterward becomes a large ſeed, ſitting in the em- 
alement. There are eleven ſpecies; ſome of which are 
cultivated in the gardens of England, but many more in | 
thoſe of France and Italy, where the fruit is in very 
high eſteem, as it is alſo with the nicer palates here; 
though ſo much out of favour with the vulgar, that it 
ſtands ſafe on trees planted in places where every other 
ſnecies of fruit would be ftripped by robbers. 
One great diſcouragement to their more frequent propa- 
gation in England, is the unſkilfulneſs of the generality | 
of our gardeners in their culture and management. 'To 
obviate which, it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomewhat at 
large here, of the proper management of all the ſpecies | 
of this tree. | . | | | 
The common method has been to propagate theſe trees 
by ſuckers from the roots of the old ones, but they are 
much more ſucceſsfully raifed from cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be taken from the trees in autumn, and choſen 


nat 
der, 


rom ſuch branches as are compact, with their joints near 


each other; they ſhould have a part of the former year's 
wood at their bottom, and the top of each ſhould be left 
entire. They then ſhould be planted, eight or nine 


inches deep, in a bed of loamy earth, warmly fituated 


the ſurface of the ground fhould be covered with old | 
tanner's bark, three or four inches thick, and in ſevere 


froſt their tops ſhould be covered with ſtraw, &c. which | 


thould be removed in the ſpring, but the tan ſhould be 
Huffered to remain. In the following autumn, they will 
be ſit to remove. This is the proper ſeaſon to tranſplant 
them ; and the beſt ſoil is ſuch as has a gravelly, chalky, | 
or [tony bottom, with a light ſurface ; the tree will ſeem 
to flouriſh indeed more in a better ſoil, but in this poor | 


one it will produce the fineſt and moſt plentiful fruit. 


They ſhould always be planted in a free open ſituation, 


not thaded by trees or buildings, and will never ripen | 


theit fruit well, unleſs againſt a good ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, 
or ſouth-weſt wall. They ſhould be planted at twenty 
feet diſtance, and the height for the wall they ſtand 
agunſt is about fourteen feet; the middle ſpaces between 
the trees may be planted with vines to fill up the vacant 
part of the wall till the figs are grown, and then theſe 
ſhould be taken up. In the ſummer, as the branches. 
oot, they muſt be trained horizontally againſt the walls, 
and no foreright ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered to come, but 
the buds of ſuch ſhould be rubbed off as faſt as they ap- 
par. At Michaelmas they ſhould be always pruned and 
nailed up. The great care to be had in pruning the old 
Tees, 18 always to have a ſupply of young branches; for 
thoſe only produce fruit. 
Amer autumn pruning muſt be ſhortened; for it is 
4 the two year old wood, that the fruit is produced ; 
ry young branches muſt be always brought very cloſe to 
de wall, and this will ſcreen 
rolts, and much forward the early ripening of their fruit. 
ö e old branches ſhould never be laid in too thick, which 
a great fault among moſt gardeners; the diſtance 
and 26 th between branch and branch 
> mp © young ones grow ſtrong, the old ones ſhould 
why 1 cut away. In April, or the beginning of May, 
ok the leading ſhoots ſhould be ſtopped, which 


ma 
es them throw out fide branches. In autumn the 
or. II. Ne 129. | | 


3 


None of the ſhoots of the 


them from injuries by 


large white Genoa fig, the black Iſchia fg, the 


wick or Hanover fig, the common blue or purple fu, the 


trees may be looſened from the walls, and the branches 
may be laid down and tied to ſtakes, ſo as to keep them 
from the damp ground : and thus in very hard weather 
be covered with ſtraw, 333 or the like; and that 


not to be removed till the weather is milder, and then 
not all at once, but only by a little at a time. In mild 
weather the covering ſhould be removed; or elſe the g 
will come out too early, and be damaged by the cold of 
April and May. In the ſpring, when the figs begin to 
puſh out, the trees may be foſtencd to the wall again. 
e higher the wood runs up the wall, uſually ſo much 
the better taſted is the fruit; and no trees ſucceed better 
in fruiting, than thoſe which are nailed up againſt chim- 
nies, where, beſide the height, they have ſome advan- 
tage from the heat. N VNV 
Fg- trees are always planted as ſtandards in warm coun- 
tries; but in England they are generally planted againſt 
walls; however, ſince ſome of the varieties are found to 
ripen their fruit well upon the ſtandards, and the crop of 
Fes is often greater upon them than on thoſe trees that 
are planted againſt walls, it is a deſirable object to plant 
them either in ſtandards or eſpaliers, The latter will be 
the moſt likely to ſucceed; if they are managed as in 
Germany, where they untie the fig-trees from the eſpa- 
lier, and lay them down, covering them in winter with 
ſtraw or litter; and this covering is gradually removed in 
the ſpring. They ſhould not be faſtened up again till 
the end of Marek. "440 RE oye 
The principal and moſt valuable varieties of the com- 
mon ſort of fig are the brown or cheſtnut-coloured Iſchia 
fg, the black Genoa fig, the ſmall white early 4 the 


altz 
Fig, the Murrey or brown Naples fs, the green Iſchia 
; the Madona fig, commonly called here the Brunſ- 


long brown Naples fg, the yellow Iſchia fg, the ſmall 
brown Iſchia fig, and the Gentile fig. The firſt, ſecond, 
third, ninth, and tenth ſorts, will ripen their fruits on 


ſtandards, in a warm ſituation ; but the others require 
the affiſtance of walls expoſed to good aſpects, otherwiſe 


their fruit will not ripen in England. Miller. 5 
Figs contain a great quantity ot phlegm, a little volatile, 
alkali falt, and a moderate quantity of oll. 
They are moderately nouriſhing, grateful to the ſtomach, 
eaſier of digeſtion than any of the other ſweet fruits, and 
ſoften the aſperities of the breaſt, &c. and accordingly 
are uſed in medicine, to make gargariſms againſt diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth; and as an ingredient in 


_ pectoral decoctions, and in lenitive electaries. They are 


alſo applied externally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote 
maturation. | RS | 

Figs are dried either by a furnace, or in the ſun, having 
firſt dipped them in ſcalding hot lye, made of the aſhes 
of the fig-tree. The Latins call them caricæ, or ficus 
paſſe, when thus dried. 5 5 
In this condition they are uſed both as medicine and food; 


being both the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion, wben 


thus cleared of a quantity of their aqueous and viſcid 
parts. oe We * | 
The beſt figs are the produce of Turky, Italy, Spain, 
Provence, &c. The iſlands of the Archipelago yield 
figs in great abundance z but they are much inferior in 
goodneſs to thoſe of Europe. Yet the Greeks in thoſe 
iſlands cultivate them with wonderful care and attention; 
as making the principal food, and a conſiderable part of 
the riches of the country. a 


They have two kinds of fig-trees the firſt called orn0s5, nl 
or the wild fig-tree; the ſecond, the domęſtic fig-tree. 


The method of cultivating and ripening theſe figs, makes 

a peculiar art, by the ancients called caprification ; often 

ſpoken of among them in germs» of admiration. Some 

of the modern naturaliſts have looked on it as a chimera z 

but Monſ. Tournefort has aſſured us of the contrary, and 

ou us that proceſs, as he learned it upon the ſpot. See 
APRIFICATION. © 0 


The generation of the fig is ſomewhat anomalous ; the 
parts ſubſervient to the office in other plants, i. e. the 


flower, not being here apparent. But the anatomy of the 
fruit helps us out of the difficulty. 3 5 
Monſ. de la Hire the younger, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, ſhews, that the fig is a flower, as well 
as a fruit. By diſſection, it diſcovers all the eſſentials of 
a flower, viz. ſtamina, apices, and farina fœcundans. 
The common dried figs afford two very curious phæno- 
mena; the one is, that within thoſe which are ſomewhat 
decayed, and indeed often in thoſe which appear moſt 
ſound, there are a peculiar fort of mites, which live on 
the pulp of the fruit, and we eat millions of theſe un- 
knowingly in this fruit. . 
Theſe are different from the common mites, in that they 
are rounder bodied and more tranſparent, and are very 
beautiful little creatures when examined. — 5 
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The other object is the Teed, in which the plantula ſe- 
minalis is very elegantly to be ſeen. For this purpoſe the 
largeſt fig muſt be choſen; for the ſmaller are commonly 
ſuch as are pulled off the tree before they are ripe. Out 
of one of theſe large and ripe figs a fair ſeed is to be ſe- 
lected; and on cutting this carefully, the whole pulpy 
part may be ſeparated from the hard huſk; and on ex- 
amining it, there will be found lodged in it a very perfect 
and beautiful little plant, conſiſting of two leaves, and 
of a part which is to be the root, and another which is 
to be the ſtalk, and in fine the trunk of the tree. I he 
pulpy matter of this ſeed is covered with a delicate thin 
membrane, and this muſt be carefully taken off, before 
the plantule can be ſeen. After this, all the reſt is only 
a ſort of pith, deſtined to give place and nouriſhment to 
the young ſhoot, before it is committed looſe to the 
earth. | | | 
Fi d- tree cloth of Otaheite, in the South ſea, is a coarſe and 


harſh cloth, of the colour of the darkeſt brown paper, | 
made of the bark of a tree which reſembles the wild | 
fig-tree of the Weſt Indies. This cloth has the quality | 


of reſiſting water; and the greater part of it is perfumed, 
and worn by the chiefs as a morning dreſs. For the me- 
thod of manufacturing and colouring this cloth, ſee 
AouTa. Hawkeſworth's Voyag. vol. ii. p. 210, &c. 


 Fi6s, in Antiquity, were uſed in divination. See Syco- 


MANTIA. 


Fic, in the Manege, is a fort of wart on the fruſh, and 


ſometimes all over the body of a horſe. The fgs that 
appear in the fruſh' or ſole, make an evacuation of ſtink- 
ing malignant humours, that are very hard to cure. 


Fi, Indian, in Botany. See Prickly PEAR, 


Fi6, infernal. See Prickly Poeey. 

FiG, marygold. See MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, 

Fr G, Pharaoh's. See PLANTAIN-tree. | 

wh ar in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Engliſh 
to the creature called by the French, after Mr. Reaumur, 


the faux puceron, or falſe puceron, from its very much re- | 


ſembling the puceron in external appearance, but being 
extremely different from it when nearly examined. Theſe 


inſets are when at their full growth of the bigneſs of 


the head of a pin of the largeſt fize, but there are uſu- 
ally found among them ſeveral that are ſmaller, down to 
ſuch as are ſcarce perceivable to the naked eye. They 

are found in great plenty on the back, or underſide of the 

leaves of the fig-tree, but they never are ſeen in cluſters 
like the pucerons. br ks Wa | 
The body and breaſt of this inſet are green, and the 
caſes of the wings are white, and beſet with hairs. This 
creature has two antennz or horns, which it can exert 


at pleaſure; but they uſually are lodged under the. fur- | 
rows of the wings, and are not to be ſeen, unleſs the | 


animal be turned belly upwards ; the head alſo is bent 
downwards, and the eyes ſeem directed to look at objects 
only placed under them. | Nt 


It has fx legs, and a fine ſmall trunk iſſuing from the 
extremity of the head; this is but ſhort, and is of a lively 
| poems it is terminated by a ſharp point, and nas a fine | 


| brown filament like a hair, which it thruſts out of the 
body of the trunk at pleaſure, and which ſeems a ſort of 


engine or organ deſtined to convey into the body the |. 
| Juices extravaſated by the wound and ſuction of the | 
trunk. The creature uſually remains in perfect quietneſs 


on the leaf on which it is found; but has this peculiarity 
In its poſition, that it is always found with its head reſt- 
| Ing upon one of the ribs of the leaf, and its body on the 


plain part; by this means the anterior part of the head | 


1s raiſed above the ſurface of the plain part of the leaf, 
and the creature can by that advantage move his trunk 
about at pleaſure, and fix it into different parts of the 
leaf, while his body is pegfectly {till at the time. 
Theſe creatures throw off their ſkins many times in their 
growth, the furrows marking the places where their 
Wings are, and the protuberances made by their caſes are 
always ſeen, however young they are examined. 
In the months of May nd 
_ winged, and afford a peculiar ſpecies of a four-winged 
fly, which is remarkable for hopping ; but as its hinder 
legs are not greatly larger than the reſt, it leaps but a lit- 
tle way at a time. The body of this fly is green, its wings 
are bordered with yellow, and its legs are white; it has 
a trunk of the ſame nature with that of the creature be- 
fore its winged ſtate, and with this it continues to ſuck 
the juices of the leaves of the fig-tree as it did before, 
The manner in which theſe animals propagate their ſpe- 
cies is not yet known. The pucerons, to which they 
more approach in figure than to any other animals, have 
always young ones found within them; but theſe, if ex- 


amined in whatever ſtate, never have any ſuch appear- 


ance, not even ſo much as eggs being found in them; it 
ſhould ſeem that their eggs are too minute for our inſpec- 
tion, but that they are oviparous, not viviparous animals. 


Reaumur's Hitt. vol. vi. p. g8. | | 
| j | | 
J 


une theſe infects all become | 
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Fic- ell. Sep Dol iuu. 

Fid-wort, in Botany, Scrophularia, a genie e. 
mia angioſpermia "6 "ug Its i ma 2 of th dich 
flower as a permanent empalement, cut int theſe 

at the top; it hath one unequal petal, with es 
bular tube. The brim is cut into five mall de go. 

two upper large and ere, the two ſide ones f Patts, the 
and the under one reflexed. It hath four lend read open, 
ſtamina, two of which are the length of th er defleyed 
two ſhorter, terminated by twin ſummits - 6, han and 

germen ay «0s. a ſingle ſtyle, crowned b an 04] 

ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to N.. 

pointed capſule, with two cells, which open 2 

and are filled with ſmall ſeeds. There + Ne toy g 

ſpecies. Miller. de eigtieen b 

Ihe root and leaves of ſcrephularia have hoo: 

externally as a remedy 2 ite x re ng: . 

phulous tumors, and cold ulcers. It is enerally 0. g 

into may e wy _ purpoſes ; but 2 r. * * 

internally in diet drinks. At pr | e 

Ti De | preſent they are bot "Wong & 
his root is of a very ſingular figure, by which z.; 

ſily diſtinguiſhed at ſight ban all other Ave a. b 


S ww.  , 2 =» er A un 


It is uſually of the thickneſs of a man's fin | 
of an oblong figure, nearly as thick at the . 25 6 
other, and full of protuberances on the ſurface ref . 'D 
bling a kind of little kernels ; and between theſe hea 
a great many fibres, which ſtrike deep into the you l 
| The root itſelf has no great ſmell, but its taſte is ſow. th 
©. hat acrid and difagreeable, = © * BY 
FIG-wort worm, in Natural Hiſtory, the name f 
which feeds on the leaves of 2 — he 5 
and which is wy eſteemed a caterpillar, but is one os ne. 
| thoſe inſeQts called by the French ravsse chenilles, th 
FIGHT. See BATTLE and Ex GACEMEN T. TI 


FIGHTS, in a Ship, are the waſte-cloths which ha 
about her in a fight, to hinder the men from 1 T 
by the enemy. Seth 


Fichrs, cloſe, denote thoſe bulkheads afore or abaſt the 1 


ſhip, which are put up for men to ſtand ſecure behind of 
and fire on the enemy, in caſe of boarding. ; ab 
FicaTs, running, at Sea, thoſe where the enemy do not H 
ſtand the battle, but are continually chaſed. | V 
FIGHTWIIE, Fibtbꝛuita, in the Saxon times, Genified a cl 
mulct for making a quarrel, to the diſturbance of the a 
peace. Multta ob commiſſam pugnam in perturbatimen ce 
Pacis, quæ in exercitu regis 10 ſolidorum erat. Blount d 1is 

| J _ in tranſcribing this paſſage, have inſerted 120 an 
__ | ve 
FIGURAL, or FiGuRaTE numbers, ſuch as do or may r. * 
preſent ſome geometrical figure, in relation to which they bi 
are always conſidered; as triangular, pentagonal, pyr- of 


midal, &c. NUMBERS. | 


FIGURATE, or FicuRaTIve, that which has a relation ve 


to figure, or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſen- ne 
blance.: „„ 5 ci 
Thus a figurative ſiyle is that which abounds in figures, 0 
The figurative ſtyle, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the tl 
molt juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon Cicero direct us lo 
to the ancients, who, not having yet bethought then- at 
ſelves to uſe figurative expreſſions, but keeping to the e 
moſt proper and natural way, have almoſt all wrote well I, 
Sunt enim illi veteres, qui nondum ornare poterant ta, (ut i 
dicebant, omnes prope præclare lecuti. „ U 
Long uſe, ſay the grammarians, renders that proper n n 
all languages, which at firſt was Hgurative. The ſame 0 
thoughts appear more lively when expreſſed by a figure, Pic 
than when in ſimple terms. The reaſon is, that fg | 
tive expreſſions denote not only the principal mattes, but 6 
alſo the emotion and paſſion of the perſon who {peaks d 
FiGURATIVE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the mylie- pi 


ries and figures of the old law, In this ſenſe manu 5 
ſaid to be figurative of the euchariſt. | 


FIGURATIVE is alſo uſed in the Greek grammar {or what 1 
Ve otherwiſe call characteriſtic, viz. a letter that ch. 0 
racterizes certain tenſes of the Greek verbs; or that dl a, 
tinguiſhes and ſpecifies them. te Y 
In the firſt conjugation of the BARYTONOUS verbs, 


@ is characteriſtic, or figurative of the præter tenſe, at 
the J of the future, 1 
FiGURATive, or FIGURATIVE counter-point, in Wc, 
that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along wn 
concords. See COUNTER-POINT and Soros, 
Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and Aber. p 
of the harmony, the counter-point is properly call 
— harmony of diſcord. he ſut- 
FIGURE, Ficus, in a general ſenſe, denotes | 
face or terminating extremes of a body- bility 8g 
All bodies have ſome figure 3 whence, figure 1 0 
nerally ranked among the eſſential properties 11 it 
or matter. A body without figure, would be 3 


the 
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| The ſchoolmen 


he ure, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary 
pelle Ane \Gdered as objects of fight 
or the figures of bodies, conſide | J gat, 
Jager: diſpute, whether or no the quality of 
he the ſame with that of form; and if the differ, 
1 is that conſtitutes the difference ? Boeth us will 
what ! + only predicated of inanimate bodies, and form 
have fg Others extend figure to all natural things, 


ty ay all artificial ones: whence the verſe, 


Formam viventis, picti dic eſe figuram. 


| Others apply figure indifferently to all kinds of bodies, 


© + -1] relations. If only the bare circumference, 
nen be conſidered, they call it fgure; but 
if the circumference be conſidered as endowed with co- 
then they call it FORM. 


lour dan | 
T1GURES, in Architecture and Sculpture, denote 1 * 
3 


tations of things made in ſolid matters; ſuch as 


We ſay, figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtucco, of plaiſter, 


&c. 28 N ; 0 1 3 83 
in this ſenſe too, the term is more uſually applied 
But, in this 7 Thus we | 


o human repreſentations than to other things. 
ſay, an equeſtrian figure, for a man on horſeback. 


Pariler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented ſitting, as 


s, Kc. or kneeling, as on monuments, &c. or laid 
all along, as rivers, &ce are more properly called figures 
than ſtatues, 


Figures in Architecture, are ſaid to be detached, when 


they ſtand ſingly, in oppoſition to- thoſe compoſitions 
which are called GROUPES. . | 


Inobkks, in Arithmetic, are the numeral characters; or 


the characters whereby numbers are expreſſed, or written. 
Thus the number four hundred and fifty 1s written, or 
expreſſed, by three figures, 450. LD 
The figures in arithmetic are the nine digits; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 6, 7, 8, 9, and 0. 5 85 
Theſe figures were firſt brought into Europe by the Moors 


of Spain, and into England, as Dr. Wallis apprehends, | 


about 1130. See ARITHMETIC and CHARACTER, 
However, from ſome ancient dates, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 


- wholly or in part of Arabian figures, ſome have con- 


cluded, that theſe figures, originally Indian, were known 


und uſed in this country at leaſt as early as the tenth | 


century. The moſt ancient date diſcovered by Dr. Wal- 


| lis was that on a chimney-piece, at Helmdon, in North- 
amptonſhire, M 133, i. e. 1133. Other dates diſco- | 


rered ſince, are 1090, at Colcheſter, in Eſſex, 1016, 


with the Roman M for a thouſand, at Widgel-hall, near | 


Buntingford, in Hertfordſhire, 1011 on the north front 
of the pariſh-church of Rumſey in Hampſhire, and 975 
over a gate-way at Worceſter. 


no example occurs of the uſe of theſe figures in any an- 
cient manuſcript, earlier than ſome copies of Johannes 


de Sacro Boſco, who died in 1256, he thinks it ſtrange, | 


that workmen ſhould have made uſe of theſe figures fo 


long before they appear in the writings of the learned; 
and he alſo diſputes the fact. The Helmdon date, ac- | 


cording to him, ſhould be 1233; the Colcheſter date 


1490; that at Widgel-hall has in it no Arabian figures, | 
the 1 and 6 being I and G, the initial letters of a name; 
and the date at Worceſter, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of Ro- 
Martyn's Abridg. | 


man numerals, and to be really MXV. 
of Phil. Tranſ. vol. ix. p-· 420, &c. 


IGURE, in Aſtrology, a deſcription, or draught, of the [ 


ſtate and diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain hour ; 
containing the places of the planets and ſtars, marked 
rache a figure of twelve triangles, called houſes. 

s is alſo called a HOROSCOPE and THEME. 


_ an eclipſe, in Aſtronomy, denotes a repreſenta- 
don of the path or orbit of the ſun, and the moon, dur- | 


us tne time of the eclipſe, upon paper; with the num- 


r of digits eclipſed, and the beginning, middle, and 


end, of darkneſs, 
Ficy 


ay of the diameter. The rectangle under any diameter, 
i proper parameter, is in the ellipſis and hyperbola 


called t © | 
ure of t 
Ticune, or of that DIAMETER, 


vi the moo 


leſcope with two convex glaſſes, is of conſi- 
n obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions 
moon are n with other luminaries. In this figure of the 
marked b repreſented the maculæ, or ſpots, of the moon, 
uſuall of numbers; beginning with the ſpots, Which 
ect; Rl Ker firſt within the ſhade at the time of the great 
| ples and alſo emerge the firſt. | 

tus 2 Conics, denotes the rectangle, made under the 
pf um and tranſyerſum, in the hyperbola and el- 


Ficusy - 
E, : | 
Wen o Dancing, denotes the ſeveral ſteps which the 
mark certa; e in order, and cadence; conſidered as they 
ertam Figures on the floor, 0 


Dr. Ward has urged ſe- 
veral objections againſt the — of theſe dates. As 


elineation, of the full moon, ſuch as, viewed 


FIG 


| Froukss, in Fencing, ate the divers guards, poſtures, at- 
titudes, or diſpoſitions, of the body, arm, of ſword. See 
. FENCING. ; | | | 
FicuRe, in Fertification, is tlie plan of any fortified place; 
or the interior Pol O, &c. - 

When the fide and angles are equal, it Is called a regits 
lar; when unequal, an irregular figtirt. | 
 FicuRs, in Geomanty, is applied to the extremes of points, 

lines, or numbers, thrown, or caft at random: on the 
combinations or variations whereof the fages of this art 
found their fantaſtical divinations. | 
FiouRE, in Geometry, denotes a ſuffate incloſed, or cir- 
cumſctibed with one or more lities. 
22 are triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, 
c. 
Wolfius defines fgurè a continuum terminated by a pe- 
rimeter. In which ſenſe figure is applicable both to ſu- 
rficies and ſolids. In the former cafe, the perimeter 
s of lines; in the fecond, of ſurfaces; 
Figures are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt, ac- 
_ cording as the perimeter conſiſts of fight lines, curve 
lines, or both. | 
The ſuperficial parts of a Hgure are called fts fides; the 
loweſt fide, its baſe; and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, 
the vertex. | | TORE 
The height of a figure is the diftance of the vertex from 
the baſe. | e 
FiGuRE, in Grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from 
the common and natural rules of grammar; either for 
the ſake of elegance or brevity, _ 5 . 
The beſt grammarians only reckon ſour figures; the EL- 
LIPSIS, PLEONASM, SYLLEPSIS, and HYPERBATON: 
Others add two more; viz. ANTIPTOSIsS, and EN AL- 
LAGE. | | 1 05 
Ficurt, in Heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield. Of theſe 
figures there is almoſt an infinite variety : ſome are natus 
ral; ſuch as the celeſtial fgures of the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
&c. and their parts; the ethgies of men, women, &c. 
and their parts; animals, as lions, ſtags, foxes, boars, 
Kc. and their parts; birds, as eagles, ſwans, ſtorks, pe- 
licans, &c. and their parts; fiſhes, as dolphins, whales, 
ſturgeons, trouts, &c. and their parts; reptiles and in- 
ſects, as tortoiſes, ſerpents, graſhoppers, &c. and their 
parts ; vegetables, as trees, plants, flowers, herbs, &c. 
and their parts; and ſtones, as diamonds, rubies, peb- 
bles, rocks, &c. Theſe charges, as well as ordinaries, 
have divers attributes or epithets, which expreſs their 
qualities, poſitions, and diſpoſition. Thus, the ſun is 
| faid to be in his glory, celipſed, & c. the moon in her com- 
plement, in creſcent, &c. Animals are ſaid to be rampant, 
paſſive, &c. BirDs have alſo their denominations ; 
fiſhes are deſcribed to be hauriant, naiant, &c. Beſides 
theſe natural figures, there are alſo artificial figures; the 
principal of which are watclike inſtruments, as ſwords, 
arrows, battering rams, gauntlets, helmets; ſpears, pole- 
axes; ornaments uſed in royal and religious ceremonies, 
as crowns, coronets, mitres, wreaths, croſiers; towers, 
caſtles, arches, columns, plummets, battlements, churches, 
portcullis, borrowed from architecture and fortification 
and ſhips, anchors, rudders, pendants, ſails, oars, maſts, 
flags, gallies, lighters, &c. derived from navigation; all 
theſe bearings have different epithets, denoting their po- 
ſition, ſtructure, &c. %%% 8 
There are likewiſe chimerical or imaginary figures uſed 
in heraldry, that are the reſult of fancy and caprice ; 
ſuch as centaurs, hydras, phcenixes, griffons, dragons, 
Kc. Porny's Elem. Herald. p. 132, &c. 172, &c. | 
FIGURE, in ! 
of a ſyllogiſm; particularly of the medium, with regard 
to the extremes. . | | 
Hence it follows, that there are as many figures of ſyllo- 
giſms, as there are different connexions of the extremes 
with the medium; ſo that, though the ſchoolmen ordi- 
narily only reckon three, yet fourth might be ad- 
mitted. _ 5 | Ih . | 
In the fir/? figure the medium or middle term is the ſub- 
ject of the major propoſition, and the predicate of the 
minor. This contains four MooDs, and applies to the 
proof of all ſorts of queſtions, whether univerſal or par- 
ticular, affirmative or negative. In the /econd figure the 
middle term is the predicate of both the premiſſes, and 
this contains four moods, admitting only of negative 
concluſions. | | 
The third figure requires that the middle term be the ſub- 
ject of both the premiſſes, and has fix moods, admitting 
only of particular concluſions. The ſpecial rules of theſe 
three figures are the following : in the firſt, the major 
propoſition muſt always be univerſal, and the minor af- 
firmative; in the ſecond alſo the major muſt be univer- 
ſal, and one of the premiſſes, together with the conclu- 
fon, muſt be negative; in the third figure the minor 
muſt be affirmative, and the concluſion always parti- 
cular, | | | | 


; e | In 


ogic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the terms _ 


> cd 


— 3 — — —— — 


| In the /ourth figure, called by the Peripatetics che indi- | 


Vic uk, inthe Manufatures, is applied to the vatious de- 


pure fancy. Repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, and 


be pafled acroſs between the threads thus raiſed. This 


FicuRE, Figura, NX, in the Ancient Muſic, is uſed for 


Ficuse, apparent, in Optics, that figure, or ſhape, which 


Flug, in Painting and Defgning, denotes the lines and 
colours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or other | 


Some readers chooſe to have the figures, eſpeciall the 
mathematical ones, in wood, for the convenience of hav-| 


that they may have the figures more neat and accurate 


Fick Es, brim/tone. See BRIMSTONE. 
FiGURES, caſting of. See CASTING. A | 
FiGURE circumſcribed, and inſeribed. See CIRCUMSCRIB- 


FiGURES, equal. See EQUAL. | 
 FicuRE, equilateral. Hee EQUILATERAL, 
FIGURES, plain. See PLAIN. . 


" REGULAR. 
FIGURES, /imilar. See SIMILAR, | 
FiGURE, in Rhetoric, is a phraſe, or turn of ſpeech or dif- 


FIG 


* 
* 


rect, and by others, the Galenical figure, as vatying too 
much from the natural form, the middle term is predi- 
cated in the major propoſition, and ſubjected in the mi- 
nor. Some logicians will allow, this to be nothing elſe 
but a mere inverſion of the fir/? figure. It has five 
moods. Watts's Logic, part iii. chap. 2. $ 3+ 


ſigus repreſented: or wrought on velvets, damalks, taffa- 
tics, ſattins, and other ſtuffs and cloths. TY 
The moſt uſual. /gures for ſuch deſigns are flowers, imi- 


tated from the life; or groteſques, and compartiments of 


Jandſcapes, have only been introduced ſince the taſte for 
the Chineſe fluffs, particularly thoſe called furces, began 
to prevail among us. 5 

It is the woof of the ſtuff that forms the figures; the 
warp only ſerves for the ground. In working figured 
ſtuffs, there is required a perſon to ſhew the workman 
how far he mult raiſe the threads of the warp, to repre- 
ſent the figure of the deſign with the woof, which is to 


ſome call reading the DESIGN. _ Sup 

For the figures on tapeſtry, brocade, &c. fee TAPESTRY, 
.. „ | | . 

For thoſe given by the calenders, printers, &c. ſee Ca- 
oss, cc. | | 


the different diſpoſitions of the tones and ſemitones in a 
conſonance. _ | | | 


an object appears under when viewed at a diſtance, be- 
ing often very different from the true figure ; for a ſtraight 
line viewed at a diſtance may appear but as a point; a 
ſurſace as a line; and a folid as a ſurface; and each of 


ferent figures, according to their ſituation with regard to 
the eye. Thus an arch of a circle may appear a ſtraight. 


here, s circle, Ke. 


Alſo any ſmall light, as a candle, ſeen at a diſtance in 
the dark, will appear magnified, and farther off than 


really it is. Add to this, that if ſeveral objects are ſeen at a | 
_ diſtance, under angles that are ſo ſmall as to be inſenſi- 


ble, as well as each of the angles ſubtended by any one 


of them, and that next to it; then all theſe objects will | 
appear not only to be contiguous, but to conſtitute, and 1 


ſeem but one continued magnitude. 


animal. 


But the term ſgure is in a more immediate and peculiar | 
manner underſtood of human perſonages : thus, a paint- 


ing is ſaid to be full of figures, when it abounds with 
repreſentations of men; and a landſcape is ſaid to be 
without fgures, when there is nothing but trees, plants, 
mountains, &c. | | ; 


things in prints, &c. 


ing them immediately annexed to the matter they refer 
to: others rather chooſe to be at the pains of turning 
over, and having recourſe to another part of the book, 


on copper. 


The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at 
Paris, in 1715, ſhews, in the firſt diſſertation on the 


Hebrew medals, p. 66. that the Jews were allowed to 
make any kind of figures, or images of trees, plants, 


flowers, buildings, &c. but not thoſe of animals, or of 
the fun, moon, and ftars. 3s | 


ING, and INSCRIBED. 


IGURE, regular and irregular. See REGULAR and IR- 


courle, more beautiful and emphatical than what is uſed 
in common or ordinary ſpeaking. _ ; 
Figures, by the Greeks called a%nuaTa, ſchemata, are 
the enrichments of diſcourſe, and we only uſe them 
when raiſed and moved with the conſideration of ſome- | 
thing extraordinary. | : 
There are two kinds of fizures; the one of ſentences, and 
contained in the ſenſe itſelf, without any immediate de- 


theſe of different magnitudes, and the two laſt of dif- 


line; a ſquare or oblong, a trapezium, or even a trian- | 
gle; a circle, an ellipſis; angular magnitudes, round; a | 


FiGURE is alſo applied to repreſentations, or images of | 
: nigger for ornament or illuſtration, a more diffuſive wif 
O 


| To Ficurts of proſady belong the $YNALOEPHA, cri, 


| 


FicURES of ſentences; of the, ſome are principe 


1 loſe all reliſh of life, is to loſe life in effeF. 


a redundancy, or a repetition. To the ſirſt claſs belong 
the ELL1PSIS and ASYNDETON. Under the ſecond d- 
"viſion are comprehended the PLEONA8MVUSs and Polt. 


 ANTANACLASIS, PLOCE, EPIZEUXIS, CLIMAX, Ad. 


uſe of figures ſhould be avoided; and they ſhould be fo 
interwoven in a diſcourſe as not to render the ſtyle rough 


now dry and jejune, then pompous and florid. In cf 


to offer themſelves rather than to be the effect of ſtudy, 


FIGURE is uſed, in Theology, for the myſteries repre 


FIGURED, in Heraldry, is an epithet app! 


FIG 


pendenee on any partieular words; + 
the words themlelves. 5 the other ate Only iy 


bal 8 e and Err to the 
expe the Rove pid porn — de c dh 
P » 
N 2 . 1 04, hat bets. 


0 


makes the power and een of the art to LY 3 and 


great meaſure on a thoroug knowlege and r. n 
of them. | 
Of the firſt kind the moſt conſiderable ate fx: 4 
LEPSIS, or anticipation 3 HYPOBOLE, or fahrn: " 
COINOSI1S, OI communication; epitrope, or contin. 
Parabole, or SIMILITUDE; and anTitar, — 
tion. Thoſe of the ſecond kind are EPanonth 

or correction; PARALEPSIS, or omiſſion ; rannten 
reprebenſton; APARITHMESIS, or enumeration + mee, 
514, or expo/ition; HYPOTYPOSIS, or imagery; Aon 
or DOUBTING 3 APOSIOPESIS, or concealment; gf g 
INTERROGATION 3 ecphone/is, or EXCLAMATIOn: 1 
PHONEMA, or acclamation; APOSTROPHE, or 7 


PROSOPOPEIA, or the fiction of a perſon. 


Of FicuREs of words, ſome are tropes, i. e. tranſlating 


of words from their proper ſignification, to ſome mor 
remote and extraordinary one. See TRoprs. 

Others are figures of words, more properly fo called, md 
not tropes; being ſo inherent in the words, that 
changing of the words, or ſometimes only their ſituatin 
the Ie is deſtroyed: as in amantes ſunt aments, where 
the figure would be loſt, if inſtead of amentes you ſhould 
put /tult:. | | | 
Thus alſo, to 4% all reliſh of life, is in ett n hb: 
the Hure 1s oft by chen n ic 88 ks 2 5 


The principal of theſe verbal fgxres may be arranged i 
three claſſes; ſuch as confiſt in a deficiency of words, in 


SYNDETON., The third kind of verbal fur include 
thoſe by which the ſame word in ſound, or ſenſe, i; . 
peated ; or one of a like ſound or fignification, or bol. 
Of the firſt ſort in this ſubdiviſion there are ten, call 


PHORA, EPISTROPHE, SY MPLOCE, EPANALEPSIS, ANds 
DIPLOSIS, and EPANoODOS. To the ſecond claſs belong 
the PARONOMASIA, the HOMOTOPTOTON, the $YN0- 
NYMIA, and DERIVATIO; the two firſt of which reſped 
words that are ſimilar in ſound only, the third in ſenſe, 
and the laſt in both. With regard to the proper uſe 
figures, we may obſerve, that they ſhould always be z.. 
commodated to the ſentiments, and riſe in proportion to 
the images deſigned to be conveyed by them; it is alk 
better, in general, to be nervous than copious, that tix 
images, by their cloſer union, may impreſs the mind 
with greater energy, though in ſuch figures as are d. 


painting is ſometimes agreeable. The too frequent 


and uneven, ſometimes high and at other times ow; 
caſe they ſhould ſeem to ariſe more from nature than, 


Ward's Orat. Lect. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 


Of theſe the principal are, repetition, converſion, come 


plexion, gradation, ſynonymy, polyſyndeton, and polypt 
ton, reticency, disjunction, ſimilitude, paronom i 0 
tranſition. See each figure under its proper arich 

METAPHOR, &c. 


LIPSIS, CRAS1S, SYNZARESIS, DLERESIS, sys roll, al 
- tain te 1005 
or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or 
in the Oid Teſtamen t. barit; ui 
Thus manna is held a figure or type of the euch 


the death of Abel a Hgure of the ſuffering of Cit 


1 S. actions 
Many divines an ics contend, that all the 
any divines and critics contend, Id Teſtament, ar 


t 26 to be 
only figures, types, and eps. of wk A 


FiGURE is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to pi 


ſ ymbols, and 
jed to thoſe ber⸗ 


glyphics, of the ancients. 


7 


FIL. 


Manufaftures. A figured CAMLET, ſtuff, 
hat whereon there are divers deſigns of 
hes, &c. impreſſed by means of 


in the 
c. is t 
figures, branc 


4 7 


hot irons. ſt came into faſhion about the year 
noe the pGURED = _— of performance was by ſucceſſively 
1680. ſteel plates engraven with divers ornaments, as 
_—_ birds, groteſques, &c. | 5 
Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented 
: ch better and readier way of doing it, by a machine 
| — the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces 
ory ; _ uch ſimpler. 
_ 1. x ee art brook were two ſteel cylinders, en- 
Bode. por” with the figures intended to be repreſented. 
20 linders were placed over each other like the rolls 
V2, Phy. 5 "lng-preſs, having each of them, at one of its ex- 
M3 Alla. 2 8 little dented wheel, one of which catching into | 
ers non: the other, the whole was put in motion by means of a 
z or 15 vinch or handle faſtened to the firſt. 
RTHogy The machine thus prepared, the workman heats the ey- 
Hes, a linders, and places the ribband in the little place remain- 
Exrtez. ine between the two, which he contracts yet farther by | 
Aon i{crew that prefſes the upper part down upon the lower 3 
erotefis, o then turning the rolls by the handle, a whole piece of 
ON; Bp, abap was figured in leſs time than a fingle yard 
r a could be done in the ordinary way. | 


velvet. See VELVET. 

Lac roUs, in Botany, a term applied to ſuch roots of 
Iants as are full of filaments. See FILAMENT. 

FACIUM. See FILE. | | 


alled, ul LAGO, in Botany. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this ge- 
that upon nus, ſome of which grow naturally on barren land in moſt 
t fituating, parts of England. They are called by ſome cotton- 
es, where weed; by others cud-weed, their leaves being white, 


and when broken, appearing to conſiſt of cottony 
threads. Moſt botaniſts have ranged them under the ge- 
nus of gnaphalium. See CUDWEED. Linnæus makes 
thefilagoa diſtinct genus of the Hingengſia polygamia neceſ- 
ſeria claſs, with a naked receptacle, no down, an imbri- 


folds of the calyx. 


i a term uſed in the ſame ſenſe with FI BRE for thoſe fine | 
Tork. threads whereof fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, roots, &c. 
' are compoled. —_ | „„ 
ILANDERS, in Falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. con- 
4 "y fiſting of filaments or ſtrings of blood coagulated and | 
7 


Ax, Ala which the blood extravaſating, hardens into the figures 
518, Axl above mentioned, to the great annoyance of the reins, | 
the ne The word is French, filandres, formed from fil, thread. 
_— ILANDERS are alſo a ſort of fine ſmall worms which 


greatly incommode the hawk in the gorge, and about the 


per uſe of heart, liver, and lungs; but which, on ſome occaſions, | 
ays be ac zre ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, and to feed on the ſuper- | 
Le fluities of certain parts. See BAck-wLurm. . 

* 1 th There are four kinds of theſe flanders or vermiculi, The | 
* = hrt, in the gorge or throat; the ſecond, in the belly; 


ar the third, in the reins; the fourth are called needles, on 


fuſive way diſcover the diſeaſe are the bird's gaping frequently, 


ung th perch with her pounces, croaking in 
_ the night, ruffling her train, rubbing her eyes, wings, | 
; L - — noltrils, &c. As the worms are very reſtleſs, the bird 


bf | 
"noel 8 frequently e 


re than art throat, &c. they will aſcend to the 


larynx, brain, &c. 
t of ſtudy, Oy over the whole body. Wi en e 
e ordinary cauſe is bad food. The proper remedy 
1 they ſay, is not by killing them, for fear of impoſthumes 
1 * their corruption; but chiefly by ſtupefying them, 
por a luis f may be offenſive but ſeldom. Dd 
"—_ is 


of parlic, 


after which the will feel nothing of the filanders 
4, ECTH: for forty dag. | eh | 
rout, * BR 3 uſe rue, worm: ſeed, aloes, Vere. 
vg AWS, among the n ; "1 
reſented a g the modern Ægyptians, villages inha- 
1 ie nel the original natives of the country. a | 
of 0 » FiLaceR, or FiL1ZER, an officer in the court | 
jariſt; ad von pleas, ſo called becauſe he files the writs 
Chil, leon he makes out proceſs. 


theſe there are fi 


. xteen in the ſeveral diviſions and 


r 


e actions 


ment, 4 unt upon 8 X hey make out all writs and pro- 
ras to hap well r original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery as 
o have la 1 are 8 and mixed, returnable in that court. 

| turneq apoE y perſonal, where the defendants are re- 
e matt which, he moned, they make out pones or attachments, 
ind biel pear; er, 1 and executed, if the defendant 

tum, or till be 45 make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infini- | 

thoſe beat lf he he retu oes appear. 


cated calyx, and ſmall female flowers placed between the | 


AMENT, in Medicine, Anatomy, Natural Hiſtory, Ge. 


ried, occaſioned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by | 


account of their exceeding fineneſs. The ſymptoms that | 


ndeavouring to caſt them up ; and in open- | 
ing is mouth you will readily diſcover them. From the | 


eſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove | 


the plaintiff will; or after the third capias the plaintiff 
may, proceed to outlawry in the county where his origi- 
nal is grounded, and may have an exigent with procla- 
mation. 
The Flazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real ac- 
tions where the view is prayed; and upon replevins and 
recordaris, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, 
and writ of withernam. In real actions they make out 
writs of grand and petite cape before appearance. 
They enter all appearances and ſpecial bails upon any pro- 
ceſs made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon 
ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper 
vicecomitem vel balivum, and duces tecum ; and all ſu- 
perſedeaſes upon ſpecial bail or appearance, &c. writs 
of habeas corpus cum cauſa upon the ſneriff's return that 
the defendant is detained with other actions, and writs 
of adjournment of a term, in caſe of peſtilence, war, or 
public diſturbance. | 
Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the 
filazers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, 
and the prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered de- 
clarations, imparlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto 
a ſerjeant's hand was not requiſite, and made out writs of 
execution and divers other judicial writs after appearance. 
FILBERDS, or Fi. BuDs, the beſt ſort of ſmall nuts 
propet for planting in orchards or gardens. | 
They are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers 
from the roots of an old tree, or they may be grafted on 
the common HAZLE-Aut. 55 
They delight in a fine, mellow, liglit ground, but will 
grow almoſt any where, eſpecially it defended from vio- 
lent and cold winds. | 
The tree is eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two 
ſorts, the wh:te and the red, but the former is tlie beſt. 


FILE, an inſtrument of ſteel, cut in little hatches or fur- 


rows, uſed by the workman in metals, to ſm 
and otherwiſe faſhion the ſame. 
The word is French, file, literally ſignifying a long ſe- 
ries or ſucceſſion of any kind of things, of fil, thread. 
Files bear a near reſemblance to raſps: the only differ- 
ence between them is, that the former are cut with edged 
tools, and the latter are punched with pointed ones. 
See RASP. | On 5 
The file is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and 
parts of ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the beſt ſteel ; 
after which, rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more 
ſoft under the chiſſel, they cut it with chiſſels and a 
mallet this and that way, and of this or that depth, ac- 
cording to the grain or tooth required. 
After cutting the file, it remains to be tempered; which, 
being the principal myſtery in the making of files, will 
deſerve to be particularly deſcribed. OT OL NR 
Files, then, are tempered with a compoſition of chimney- 
ſoot, very dry and hard, diluted and worked up with 
urine and vinegar, to which is added common falt : the 
whole is to be reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. 
The files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
ſalt to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the cutting, they 
cover them over with this compoſition; and having laid 
ſeveral of them together in a packet, and covered them 
in loam, they put them in a charcoal fire; from which 
they are taken out again by that time they have acquired 
a chercry-colour, which is known by a little red rod of 
the ſame ſteel put in along with them. Upon taking 
them out, they caſt them into the coldeſt ſpring water 
they can get. %%% C 
Iron files require a more intenſe heat than ſteel ones. 
When the files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, 
a rag, &c. to take away any of the ſoot or fæces left in 
the cuttings ; then, drying them before the fire, they 
put them up carefully in a box of wheat bran, to keep 
them from ruſting. _ | | = : 
Files are of different forms, accorditig to the different 
uſes and occaſions they are made for. Thoſe in common 
uſe are the ſquare, flat, triangular, half-round, round, 
thin file, &c. all which are made of different fizes, as 
well as different cuts and degrees of fineneſs, to take 
place according as the work is more or leſs advanced ; 
ſome cutting faſter, as the rough-toothed file, &c. others 
more lowly, as the fine-toothed file, &c. | 
FILE is alſo a thread or wire whereon writs or other exhi- 


ooth, poliſh, 


more ſafe keeping and ready turning to the ſame. 
A file is a record of the court, and the filing of the pro- 
ceſs of a court makes a record of it. | 

FILE, or label, in Heraldry, a bearing repreſented in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſome- 
times of fewer points, being the difference or diſtinction 
of the eldeſt ſon. | 
It is ſometimes alſo born as a charge in a coat-armour, 
of which Guillim gives many inſtances z but it is oftener 


Vol. II. —＋ Py, then proceſs of capias infinite if 


Float 


the difference or mark of diſtinction which the elder bro- 
6 F | ther 


hibits in courts or offices are faſtened or filed, for the 


FIL 


ther bears in his coat during his father's life. 
Some diſtinguiſh file and label, calling the file the upper 
horizontal line, and the label the points which iſſue from 
it. | | IS 
FILE of three, or more, labels. See LABEL. 5 
FiLE, in a Military Senſe, is a row of men ſtanding one be- 
hind or below another from front to rear. 1 
Or, file is a line or ſeries of ſoldiers, placed one before 
another, and thus compoſing the DEPTH of a battalion 
or ſquadron. The files which bind the right and left 
are called the flanks. | | 
They ſay, cloſe the files; that is, bring the men nearer 
each other. Double the files; that is, double the depth 
of the battalion, and diminiſh its breadth or front by one 


1 


half. The laſt or hindermoſt perſon is ſaid 7 bring up the 


fle. To file 
cious front, and to march in length by files. 
FrLE-leaders are the foremoſt men in each file. 


off, is to wheel off from marching in a ſpa- 


FIL 


mouldings z or on the edges of frames 

eſpecially when painted white, by way of ef nels k | 

Fi Ed 0 1 * wins are the loins of a bag % | the 
egin at the place where the hinder. » Wie 

218 : | inder. part of the ade 

FILLY, a term among Hor /c-dealers, to de | 

or mate colt. See 1541. » to denote the female 

FILM, a thick ſkin or pellicle. 

In plants it is often uſed for that thin wood 


. 
— 


ſeparates the ſeeds in the pods, and keeps 5 which 1 
FILM, white, on the che of a horſe, may be remoped at 
ing up the eye-lid, after th en wol dylif 
g up Y 5 e eye has been waſhes. clo 


wine, and ſtroking it gently with the thumb .d ib 
flour : common fal 50 Halt of lead, 2 the: 
put into the eye, is proper to conſume a A 
horſe's eye may be waſhed with the ſpittle in the mY 
ing, faſting, having firlt put a little ſalt into your 12 
but there is nothing ſo effectual as ſal armoniac, * 


FIL E- leaders, half, are the men of the fourth rank; the 
files, as the firſt, ſecond, and third are the front Half | 
+ 1 | 

FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of a ſon. 


filial fear. The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile fear 
of God, ſuch as that of a ſlave to his maſter; but not a 


FILICULA, in Botany. See Dwarf Fern. 
FILIGRANE, or FiLLiGREE, work, a | 
ment on gold or filver, wrought delicately, in manner | 


fourth, fifth, and fixth ranks being called the rear half- 
les. 


The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile and a 


filial fear, i. e. a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 


Bed of n 


of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. 


The word is compounded of f/ or filum, thread, and | 


granum, grain. 1 . —— 
In Latin it is called Hlatim elaboratum opus, argentum, 
aurum. 


FILTER, or FIL TRE, in Chemiſtry, &c. a 


or ſtrain liquors through. 


paper or cloth, through which the liquor is paſted with. 
The ſecond are twiſted up like a ſkain or wick, and ff 


contains the liquor to be filtrated ; the other end is tobe 
out, and hang down below the ſurface of the liquor; by 


and put into the eye, and repeated every day till the fh 


is gone. 


ome of ulich 
uſed to filtra 


The fil:re has the ſame uſe and effect with repard to l. 
quids that the ſieve or ſearce has in dry matters, 
Filtres are of two forts: the firſt are ſimple pieces g 


cloth, linen, paper, or other matter, 
are in the form of hollow inverted cones, 


out farther trouble. 


wetted, then ſqueezed, and one end put in the veſt! thi 


means hereof the pureſt part of the liquor diſtils drop by 
drop out of the veſſel, leaving the coarſer part behind, 


We have vaſes, &c. of f/ligree work. 


FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmithery, &c. 


| OY to forging. 


The coarſer cut 


work, becauſe it cuts not coming back. 


The rough or coarſe-toothed file (which, when large, is | 
called a rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes of the 


work left by the hammer in forging. 


The baſtard-toothed file is to take out the too deep cuts 
and file-ſtrokes made by the rough file; the fine-toothed 
file takes out the cuts or file- ſtrokes the baſtard file made 


and laſtly, the ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file, 


In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each | 
other till the work is as, ſmooth as it can be filed; after 
which it may be made yet ſmoother with emery, tripoli, | 


&c. See POLISHING, _ 
FILIPENDULA, in Botany. 
RA. EN 


FILIUS ante patrem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a de- 
nomination applied by botaniſts and floriſts to plants | 
whoſe flowers come out before their leaves. Such are | 
the ſeveral ſpecies of colchicum or meadow-ſaffron, the | 


colt's- foot, butterbur, &c. 
FILIX, in Botany. See FERN. 


To FILL, in the Sea-language, is to brace the ſails in ſuch | 

a manner, that the wind, entering their cavities from be- 

_ hind, dilates them, ſo as to advance the ſhip in her 
courſe, after the fails had been for ſome time ſhivering 


or braced back. | Wo 

_ TILLAR, or TrILLER, Hoſe See THILLER, 

_ FILLET, in Anatomy. See FRxNUM. 
The word is French, filet, formed of fil, thread. 


FIL ET, or FiLET, in Architecture, denotes a little ſquare | 
member or ornament uſed in divers places and on divers 
occaſions, but generally as a ſort of corona over a greater 


N 


moulding. See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. 


The fillet is the ſame with what the French call reg/et, | 


bande, and bandclette; the Italians, liſta, or liſtella. 


FiLLET, in Botany. See THREAD. 


FiLLET, teniola, in Heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, 
containing only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 


the common BOR DURE. 


It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards, and is of a dif- 
ferent colour from the field, It runs quite round, near | 


| for an « drawn like the bar 
from the ſiniſter point of the chief acroſs the ſhicld, in 
manner of a ſcarf; though it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in 


the edge, as a lace over a cloak. 
FiLLET is alſo uſed for an ordina 


the ſituation of a bend, feſſe, croſs, &c. | 


1 
According to Guillim, the #/let is a fourth part of the 
chief, and is placed in the chief point of the eſcutcheon. 
alſo uſed among Painters, Gilgers, &c. for a 
„ little rule or reglet of leaf-gold, drawn over certain 


FIiLLET is al 


| les are always to be ſucceeded by finer ; 
and in all the kinds the rule is to lean heavy on the file 

in thruſting it forward, becauſe the teeth of the file are | 
made to cut forwards ; but in drawing the file back again 
for a ſecond ſtroke, it is to be lightly liſted juſt above the 


See DRorwok r and SPp1- 


This filter or philter acts as a ſiphon. 
FILTER is alſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of inſpire 
ng love. «5... | Done 
The word is derived from giaJpay, which fignifies the 
ſame thing, of e, amo, I love. | 
The Greeks, when their love was without ſucceſs, hal 
ſeveral arts to procure the affections of their beloved, 
The Theſſalian women were famous for their ſkill in thi, 
as well as other magical practices. The means whereby 
it was effected were of divers ſorts; it was ſometimes 
done by potions called gf, which are frequently men 
_ tioned in authors of both languages, Juvenal ſpeak 
. VVV | 
Hic magicus affert cantus, bie Theſſala vendit 


Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare mariti. 


Their operations are violent and dangerous, and con- 
monly deprived ſuch as drank them of their realon 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos report, that Lucullus 
the Roman general firſt loſt his reaſon, and aſterwaw 
bis life by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended bu 
life by the ſame way; and Caius Caligula, as Suetonus 
reports, was driven into a fit of madneſs by 3 phil 
given him by his wife Cæſonia, which ſtory is mentioned 
by the ſame poet. Ovid likewiſe aſſures us, that this 
Was the uſual effect of ſuch potions 
The ingredients they were made of were of divers * 
ſeveral of which applied by themſelves were thought 
fectual. . 5 
(FILTRATION, the act of paſſing any 
filtre, called alſo co/ature, percolation, 
VVV ; 
The end of #/:ration is of two kinds; the one te 5 
fluids from any ſolid bodies of a feculent nature 2 
which they are mixed; and the other to ſeparate un a 
cipitated powder or ether ſolid body ſrom ſuper * 
fluid; and the means muſt be varied according A x 
liquors as are incorporated with particles that a 1 
them are rendered capable of filtration by ce 
and collecting the heterogeneous parts. This "oil 
either by boiling or by mixing whites of eggs . 
them with the turbid liquors. See CLARITIc ATI 
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fLTRUM 


FIL 


n 1 1 41 . 4 
„ BB 4 cover fitted to it, CC C is 4 pipe forming | 
cent u nication between the receiver A A and the 


| the comm DD a ſhallow veſſel full of little holes, EEE 


au-pump? -”. he communication between the veſſel 
a pipe wry ak. AA, FF a veſſel to Contain the li- 
DD an be filtrated, and GG the plate of the pump. 
quor his inſtrument is uſed, the ſhallow veſſel DD 
leon he tied about firſt with linen cloth, and-then 
ner, ſo that no liquor may get into the holes 
fel but through the cap-paper and linen 

this muſt be wholly placed within the liquor to 
T -4ted : let the air be extracted by means of the air- 
be fl out of the veſſel A A. Then the liquor in the 
Pri FF muſt be drawn through the cap-paper, and 
refel 7. och into the veſſel D D, and from thence 

h the pipe EEE into the veſſel A A; and this ope- 
2 | be quick, on account of the great preſſure 


of the atmoſphere that drives the liquor; beſides, the fe- 


Fment of the liquor ſubſiding at the bottom of the veſſel 
Fr will not be ſo apt to ſtop the 9 75 of the cap- paper 
z; in ordinary ltrations. Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal So- 
ciety, vol. iv. p. C „ kram ch 
The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body from the 
maſs of blood ſeem to be little elſe but filtration. Pit- 
cairn, and other late authors, hold, that the diverſity of 
filration does not depend on the different configurations 
of pores, but on their different ſizes or diameters. _ 
Springs, alſo, ſeem to be raiſed from the ocean by the 
ame principle of fliration. 


TLTRATION, in Pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinc- 


tres; as when ſome portion is drawn from the ingre- 
tents or ſuſpended in the tincture which is not neceſſary 
thereunto, but diſturbs and renders the reſt unpleaſant 


hoth to the palate and ſight. Beſides this, there is | 
flration which has much tortured the philoſophy of ſome 


ages to account for ; this is that performed by the aſcent 
of the finer parts of a liquor up a cord or ſkain of cotton, 
or ſuch like matter, which is contrived to drop over 
another veſſel and leave the groſſer behind. | 

After the ſame manner it is, without doubt, that the hu- 
midity of the earth is drawn up into the ſubſtance of the 
roots of vegetables, which we know conſiſts of long and 
very minute fibres, ſo diſpoſed as to form a great number 
of tubular interſtices ; theſe act in the nature of this 
fort of filtre, and attract the juices and moiſture ap- 
pointed for the nutriment and increaſe of the plant. 
dome ſay, that the cauſe of this aſcent is becauſe the li- 
quor ſwells thoſe parts of the filter that touch it, by enter- 
ing into the pores of the threads which compoſe it, 
whereby they riſe up, touch, and wet thoſe next above 


them; and theſe again the next threads; and ſo on to | 


the brim of the veſſel, when the liquor runs over, and 


deſcends in the other part of the filter which hangs |. 


down by its own natural gravity. 


But this account is liable to many objeCtions, eſpecially | 


a liquors rife after the like manner in glaſs tubes much 
above the ſurface of the liquor they are immerſed in, 
where the glaſs cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. 

Others account for it, by conſidering every filter as com- 


poſed of a great number of long, ſmall, ſolid bodies, | 


which lie very cloſe together ; fo that the air getting in 


detween them toſes much of its preſſure, and cannot gra- | 


"tate fo ſtrongly as it doth on the fluid without them; 


the conſequence is, that the parts of the water between | 


the threads of the filter mult be prefled upwards, and 
acend till they come ſo high, as, by their weight, to 
counter-balance the general preſſure on the other parts of 
the ſurface of the water. | | | | 
Laſtly, the retainers to Sir Iſaac Newton's philofophy 
educe the phenomenon from the principle of attraCtion. 
N to them, the cauſe of this f/tration is, doubt- 
75 the ſame with that whereby fluids aſcend up heaps 
ok ales, ſand, &c. the ſame with that whereby water is 


raiſed in f. at 8 
the bloo chens t. the fap riſes in vegetables, and 


© Extremel 
of fluids. tits 
i ufe in 2 Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone much 
1 us for the filtrating water intended for drinking. 
te Japoneſe are extremely fond of this ſtone, and im- 
in aur uninterrupted health, and particularly, their 
din Aways free from the ſtone and gravel to their 
wa wy; ws water thus cleared of all its heterogeneous 
athe; i i evous particles. The people of this, and many 
— 3 have a ſettled opinion, that 
des ariſe from impurities of water, and are 
well | | impurities of w d 2 
allured, that theſe impurities are all lodged in the 


-filtre and le . | ——" 
The mi - n behind by the water in its paſſage. 


% mortars with v 


Pieces of it, and 8 thick bottoms out of the largeſt 


he water is poured into theſe, and the 


ates through the capillary arteries, and | 
minute glandular ſtrainers. See ASCENT | 


the eaſtern parts of the world, and ſometimes | 


ng the ſtone is this; they form a ſort 


* 5 0 


FIN 


ſtbne being. of a very lax and ſpungy texture, it ſoo 
makes its way through, and is received into a veſſel 
placed undetneath for that purpoſe. It being found, 
. therefore, an eaſy thing for us to have our water filtered 
in the ſame manner that the Japoneſe have, it remains 
to try whethet it will have all thoſe ſalutary effects which 
the people of that part of the world give it; and this 
ſeems not to be imagined from reaſon and analogy. We 
very well know that water is frequently impregnated 
with ſaline particles, and that it alſo frequently diſſolves 
by this means earthy and other matters which it other- 
: wiſe could not do. But we alſo know, that ſalts diſſolved 
in water are not to be ſeparated by filtration; and it is 
equally certain, that earthy, ſparry, or other matter, that 
is ſuſpended in water when clear, will in like manner 
paſs through the filter with it. | | 
Upon the whole, we are happy enough to have no occa- 
ſion for filtering ſtones, ſince our ſprings. and rivers af- 


— 9. 


places where this is not the caſe, it is always poſſible 
to ſave rain-water, which will keep a long time with 
proper management, and is much purer than all the art 


lentini Muſæum Muſzorum, lib. i. cap. 22. 
The only inſtance in which a filtering-ſtone can be of real 
uſe, is, when there is no water to be had but that of 


it will be left behind in its paſſing the cloſe ſtructure in 
the filtre; but this is always to be as well obtained by let- 
ting it ſtand a while to ſubſide. Ephem. Germ. Cent. iii. 
. 78. 55 | | 3 
FILUM Aque, the thread or middle of the ſtream where 
a river parts two lordſhips : Ef habebunt i/tas buttas, uſ- 
the ſea. Rot. Parl. 11 Hen. IV. 75 
FIMBRLAE, Fringes. The extremities or borders of the 
tubz Fallopianx were formerly thus called, the word ſig- 
nifying a fringed border, which that part reſembles. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. dd. | 1 
FIMBRIATED, a term in Hiraltry, ſignifying that an or- 


lour. 


fable. 8 3 55 
FIN, Pinna, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of that part of a 


no animal but a 


iſh having fins and wanting legs. 
the body o 


the fiſh, and conſiſting of a membrane ſup- 


ard and firm, and in others cartilaginous © 
This definition of a in properly excludes all thoſe other 
parts of a fiſh which may be prominent from the body, 
and may be of a membranaceous ſtruCture, and even bear 
the appearance of a fin, though they have none of the 
rays or little bony ſubſtances within them, and theie- 


for the motion of the body of the fiſh; thoſe other mem- 


water than the water has of moving it, . Hence appears 


which wants them. 6222 no ny 

The fins, by their differences, make very obvious diſtinc- 
tions among the ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh ; and theſe diffe- 
rences are in regard to number, fituation, figure, and 


proportion. | „ : 
The number of the fins, including the tail, is very dif- 
ferent in different fiſh. 


briciforme, and in the murzna. 2. The ; 
number in others, as in the petromyzz, and the like. 


the ſca-cow, and the like. 4. Many have four fins; of 
the number of which are the dolphin, the phocæna, and 
the ſecond kind of the acus Ariſtotelis. 53. Several have 
five fins, as the ammodytes or ſand-eel, the ſword-fiſh, 
the lupus maritus, the mola or ſun-fiſh, and many 


* _ 


fins ; for the ſeeming firſt fin on the back of that fiſh is 
not a real fin, but only a cutaneous prominence. 7. 
Many fiſh have ſeven ee as the gudgeon, the pleuro- 


nectes, the cyprinus, the clupea, the coregones, the oſ- 
meri, the ſalmons, the cobites, the eſoces, the cernua 


| 


| fluviatilis, the gaſteroſtez, the ſpari, the labri, the ſilu- 
| | mark 


ford us water already pure enough to our hands; and in 
in the world can make ſuch as has once been foul. Va- 


ſome muddy river; in this caſe, the mud being a foreign 
body not diffolved in, but only floating among the water, 


que ad filum aquæ prædictæ. File du mier, the high tide of 


dinary is edged round with another of a different co- 


Thus, he beareth or, a croſs-pattee gules, fimbriated 


fiſh which r it from other aquatic creatures, | 
The fin is S 2 part ſtanding out or hanging from 


yon by ſeveral rays or oblong bones, which are in ſome 


fore cannot ſerve the creature in the office of fins in ſwim- 

ming; for the cartilages or bones which ſupport the 
membranes of the firs are what give them their due and 
neceſſary ſtrength and firmneſs to bear againſt the water 


branaceous appendages to the bodies of fiſhes cannot do 
this; for wanting the ſupport of theſe rays, the ſimple 
and ſoft membrane has no more power of moving the 


the uſe of the bones or rays ſupporting the fins, and 
the truth of the definition, that nothing is properly a fin 


1. In ſome there is only one fin 
to the whole fiſh : this is the caſe in the ophidium lum- 
fs are two in 


There are many which have three fins, as the conger, 
Jo cel, the common ophidium, the Greenland whale, 


others. 6. The lump-fiſh gives us an inſtance of fix 
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FIN 


rus, the mugil alatus, the remora, tlie capriſcus, the 
hippurus, the pompilus, and the accipenſer. 8. Many 
fiſh alſo have eight fins each; of this number are ſome of 
the pearches, the clarea, the cottus, the mugil, the la- 


brax, the ſudis, the mulli, the ling, the trachurus, the 


ſcyæne, the trachinus, the uranoſcope, and that little 
fiſh called the anguella by the Venetians. 9. The ſcor- 
na of Rondeletius gives us an inſtance of the fins be- 
ing nine in number; and finally, the ſcombri and thynni 
ive us inſtances of eleven fins in the ſame fiſh, © 
The differences in ſituation are leſs numerous than theſe 
as to number, but they are not leſs obvious and eſſential. 
1. They are generally placed both on the back and belly, 
as we ſee in moſt of the ſpecies of fiſhes. 2. They are 
ſometimes placed only on the back: this is the caſe in 
the petromyzæ, the acus lumbriciformis, and ſome others. 
3. Some have them, on the contrary, only on the belly; 
of this kind are the Greenland whale the ſea-cow, and 
the like: and to this it is to be added, that the back and 
belly fins differ greatly in the ſeveral fiſh, in their being 
placed more or leſs backward or forward. 
'The differences of ſhape or figure in the fins of fiſhes are 
alſo very obvious. 1. They are in ſome nearly triangular, 
as in the cyprini, and ſalmons, &c. 2. Some few fiſh 


have them round. And 3. Some have them of an ob- 


long ſquare or parallellogram figure. 
Finally, the difference in proportion is not to be omitted, 


for they are in ſome much ſhorter and ſmaller than the | 


body, as is the caſe in the generality of fiſh; but in 
others they are of an equal length with the body. Of 
this kind are the peCtoral fins in ſome of the legyræ, and 


the ventral ins in the mugil alatus of Rondeletius and | 


other authors. Artedi, Ichthyol. p. 4. 


| Fin-f/þ, the balena phyſalis of Linnæus, is a ſpecies of 


WHALE, diſtinguiſhed from the common whale by a 
fin on the back, placed very low and near the tail. 
The office of the fins has commonly been ſuppoſed to be 


analogous to that of feathers in fowls, and to aſſiſt the | 


fiſh in its progreſſive motion or ſwimming z but the latter 
_ naturaliſts find this a miſtake. | 1 


It is the tail that is the greateſt inſtrument of ſwimming; 
the ns only ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent 


vacillation or wavering. See SWIMMING of fi/h. 


whale which the populace call wHALE-bone; but whence 
the miſtake ſhould ariſe is not eaſy to determine. 
Theſe whale-fins, as ſome have erroneouſly called them, 


are the moſt valuable part of the animal, See Male | 


FisHERY and W HALE-bore. | | 


FINAL, that which terminates or comes laſt in any thing, 


as a final judgment, final ſentence, &c. 


FIN AI. many"; is the end for which the thing is done. The 


final cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon 


who does a thing; and the laſt, in the execution. See 


Cavse. 


1 FINAL. letters are thoſe which cloſe words. 


The Hebrews have five final letters, which, when at the 


end of a word have a different figure from what they 


have at the beginning or in the middle thereof. Theſe 


are the J. DD) J. H. N. caph, mem, nun, pe, t/dac, which 
every where but at the end of words, are wrote I» O. J, | | | 
D. Y. 5 5 I uſed; or without proclamations, called fines at the cont 

FINANCES, in the French Polity, denote the revenues of | : 5 

the king and ſtate; much the ſame with the treaſury or 


exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. 
The word is derived from the German, finantz, ſcraping, 


| 21 though Du-Cange chooſes rather to deduce it | a 
Fin, double, contains a grant and render-back, either 0 


from the barbarous Latin, financia, præſtatio pecuniaria. 


Finances, council of the, correſponds to our lords commiſ- 


ſioners of the treaſury ; the comptroller general of the 
finances, to our lord high treaſurer, &c. 
'The French have a peculiar kind of figures or numeral 


. 
Finances, Briti/h. See Fux D. | 
FINCH, in Orn:thology. See FRINGILLA. 5 
FINDERS, in our Ola Statutes, are ſuppoſed to be the ſame 


characters, which they call ch/fre de finance, See CH A-. 


with thoſe we now call ſearchers, who are employed for 


the diſcovery of goods imported or exported without pay- 
ing cuſtom. Stat. 18 Ed. HI. 14 Ric. II. 17 Ric. II. &c. 
FinDER, among Sportſinen. See Water-Dos. 


FINDING of a bill of indifiment, in Law. See InDIcT- 


MENT, | 

FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture. The 
term is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold or ſilver. 
See GOLD and SILVER. 

FINE, in Law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, 

and entered on record, for conveyance of lands, tene- 


ments, or any thing inheritable, being in eſe tempore finis, | 


in order to cut off all future controverſies. 
A fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged 
and recorded before a competent judge, touching ſome 


| 


Fits, whale, are commonly taken for that part of the 


| 


| ok between the parties to the ſam 


ed for the inrollment of writs for fines; and the chim. 
grapher, on the firſt day of every term, is to fix in the I I 
court of C. B. or common pleas, a table containing the 8 


thus, Et eff concordia talis, &c. 4. The note or abſtract 
of the fine, beginning thus, K. inter R. guerentem, & 5. 


Fix E, Angle, is that by which nothing is granted or fel. 


of the land itſelf, to all or ſome of the cogniſois 11 
eſtate, limiting thereby remainders to ſtranger: no 


A 1 a : — 1 : reſent 
FINE executed, is ſuch as of its own force gives s PR 


FiNEs executory, are ſuch as of their own er 


hereditament or thing immoveable that was in 

n Conti. 
0 
the better credit of the tranſaction, K and for 
made in the preſence of the king, beca n be 
his court. | wid in 
Hence it binds women covert, being parti 
whom ordinarily the law diſables en gs Other, 
this reaſon, that all preſumption of deceit or hog, for 
ing is excluded where the king and his court oe 
are ſuppoſed to be privy. to the act. Jullc 
Originally this final concord was inſtituted an 
in regard that by the law and ancient come owe, 
ings, no plaintiff could agree or end the cauf: Nr 
licence of the court: ſo that fines have been ane, lt 


— T2 wt o v2 = = i= & o& 


c 
vied in perſonal actions, and for no greater! Jux. * n 
ney than 111. was } 

But time has produced other uſes of fines, viz. t em 
entails, bar dowers, and with more certainty to paſz i 1 
intereſt or title of any land or tenement, thoueh an c 
troverted, to whom we think good, either for Won t! 
in fee; inſomuch, that the paſſing a fine in nal x 1 tl 
now is but a fieritio juris, ſuppoſing an action or Ms 0 
verſy, where, in truth, none is, and ſo not on] RE; { 
rating as a preſent bar and concluſion againſt the 8 ſe 
nizor or perſon who paſſes the fine, and his heirs; , b 
. at five years end, againſt all others, not expreſcl = d 
cepted, and not claiming (if it be levied upon hed A Fix 
ſideration, and without covin); as women covert, yer. 80 
ſons under twenty-one years, priſoners, or ſuch a tho 0 
out of the realm at the time of its acknowleging ; nf Pp 

perſons non ſane memoriæ, who are allowed the fine * 
time after their malady is removed. t 
To this purpoſe a fine after the engroſſing muſt be openly Wi ; 
read and proclaimed in the court of common pleas, once a 
in the term when they were engroſſed, and once in each = 
of the three ſucceeding terms, and a tranſcript of it ſent . 
to the juſtices of aſſize, and another to the Juſtices of the 8 
peace of the county where the land lies, to be prochin. 4 
ed there. The day and year of acknowleging a fe and h 

warrant of attorney for ſuffering a recovery are to he cer- f 
tified with the concord; and an office hath been appoint. i 


fines paſſed in the term before in every county, by ſtat g 
T l 


Every fine hath in it five eſſential parts: 1. An original 
writ, uſually a writ of covenant. 2. The king's licence, 
giving the parties liberty to accord; for which he hath 
a fine called the ꝶing's ſilver, being accounted part of the 
crown revenue. 3. The concord itſelf, which begins 


& T. uxorem ejus deforcientes, &c. (where inſtead of t. 
orcientes, anciently impedientes was uſed). 5. The foot 
of the fine (Hac eft finalis concordia facta in curia dun 
regis apud Weſt. a die Paſche in quindecim dies, ate, & 
concludes all, containing the day, year, and place, and 
before what juſtice the concord was made. 
Fines are either with proclamations, called fines accord 
ing to the ſtatutes, which are the beſt ſort, and molt 
mon law. | 
Fines are either /ingle or. double. 


dered back again by the cogniſees to the cognilors, or 
ie,, | 


ſome rent, common, or other thing out of the land, d 


named in the writ of covenant. . 1 * 
In this kind of fine called ſur DONE, grant and ren " 
both the fines fur cognixance, &c. and fur cone, 
formed into one; and it is partly executed and pati 
executory. 8 * 
Sometimes alſo a double ſine is when the lands lie 

veral counties. 3 

Fines, with regard to their effect, are divided into 0% 


cuted and executory. 


i Gs 
poſſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cogniſce ; ſo 285 go. 
no writ of habere facias ſeiſinam for execution 0 ws 
of which ſort is a fine ſur cogniſance de droit n_ a 
that is, upon acknowlegement, that the thing An be 
in the concord is jus ipfius cogniſati, ut illa que 
bet de dono cognitoris. Weſt. F 51. K. of rele 
The reaſon is, becauſe this fine paſſeth by __— at 
of a thing which the cogniſee hath already 5 E. 
ſuppoſition) by virtue of a former gift to 


which is, in truth, the ſureſt fre of wo 0 * 
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fine fur © miſe lands. 
* 0 9 25 a reverſion. There is alſo another 
wor nee fine, called ur conceſſit, which is uſed to grant 
for life or years, when the cogniſor is ſeiſed 
(the lands contained therein, and the cogniſor hath no 
freehold in it, but it paſſeth by the fine. 
in England are now levied in the court of com- 
- 125 at Weſtminſter, in regard to the ſolemnity 
5 7 ordained by the ſtatute of 18 Ed. I. ſtat. 4. be- 
ih time they were ſometimes levied in the 
. court, court barons, and in the exchequer, as 
50 1 ſeen in Origines Juridiciales, &c. ; 
Fes are alſo taken by commiſhoners in the country, im- 
dual by dedimus poteſtatem. 15 Ed. II. ſtat, de fin 
Though by the common law all fines were levied in the 
court. Fines levied before the juſtices in Wales, or in 
the counties palatinate of Cheſter, Durham, &c. have 


of C. B. Plowden ſays, that there were fines levied be- 
fore the Conqueſt : Fulbeck aſſures us alſo, that he has 


en the exemplification of one of Henry the Firſts time; 


though Dugdale affirms, there were none till Henry the 
Second. 


Fing adnullando levato de tenemento quod fuit de antiquo do- 


minico, a writ directed to the juſtices of C. B. for diſ- 
annulling a fine levied of lands in ancient demeſne to the 
prejudice of the lord, Reg. Orig. 15. 


Fixes for alienation, are reaſonable fines formerly paid to | 


the king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate 
their lands; according to the ſtatute 1 Edw. III. cap. 12. 
but taken away by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

Fix capiendo pro terris, &c. a writ lying where a perſon 
upon conviction of any offence by jury bath his land and 
goods taken into the king's hands, and his body is com- 
mitted to priſon, to be remitted his impriſonment, and 
have his lands and goods re-delivered him on obtaining 
favour for a ſum of money. Reg. Orig. 142. 


Five, force, is an expreſſion in ſtat. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 12“ 
denoting that a perſon is forced to do that which he can | 


in no way avoid. 
directed to the juſtices of the common pleas to admit of 
a fine for the ſale of land holden of the king in capite. 
Reg. Orig. 167. | Dn 


xe non capiendo pro prlchre placitando, a writ to inhibit 
officers of courts to take nes for fair pleading. Reg. 


Orig. 179. | 


Fine pro rediſſciſina capienda, &c. a writ lying for the re- 


leaſe of one impriſoned for a rediſſeiſin, on payment of 
areaſonable fine. Reg. Orig. 222. _ | 
Fives le ry, in Law, are all fines to the king. Under this 
head are included fines for original writs. Thus, for every 
writ of plea of land, if it be not of right patent, which 


1s for the yearly value of five marks, and for all original | 


writs in debt and treſpaſs where the debt or damage is 


40. a fine is due to the king of Gs. 8d. and more pro- 


portionably when the writ is for greater value. 


FINE alſo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money . 
pad as an income for lands or tenements let by leaſe, | TG — 1 
| RE |] FinGERs, bones of the. The phalanges of the bones of 


anciently called gerſuma. 


FINE is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſh- 


ment, or recompence, for an offence committed againſt 


the king and his laws, or againſt the lord of a manor, _ 

In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere finem de tranſgreſſione 
cum rege, ec. | 5 

In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word fine, it hath 
but one benification ; and that is, a final concluſion, or 
end of differences between parties. In the laſt ſenſe, 
dere it denotes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, 
It is uſed by Bracton, who ſpeaks of a common fine that 


the country pays to the king for falſe judgments or other | 


Piat which is to be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre 
on their departure, by the oaths of knights and other 
Fe men, upon ſuch as ought to pay it. 


ere is alſo a common fine in courts leet. 
INE-dyawjn 


is or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, &c. | 
ture Prohibited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manufac- 
tiſed pon thoſe of our own, as has formerly been prac- 


Five filr. 3 _—_ | 
Weaver, in the Diſiillery. That branch of the art which 
9 xr oyed on the diſtilling the ſpirit from treacle or 
lin N or recrements of ſugar, is called Aine- 
perſe?? oF Way of diſtinction from malt-ſtilling ; and the 
fell. 9 exerciſes this part of the trade is called a 


1 


With that 
0L, II. No 


the ſame effect as thoſe that are levied before the juſtices | 


s tentis de rege in capite, & c. a writ | 


ar J, Of rentering, a very nice way of ſewing up 
: joming the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like, | 


n procuring the ſpirit from ſugar is the 
my in making the malt ſpirit; a waſh of 
2 130, ph | 


FIN 


| the ſaccharine matter being made with water from 
treacle, &c. and fermented with yeaſt. It is uſual to add 
in this caſe, however, a conſiderable portion of malt, 
and ſometimes powdered jalap, to the fermenting backs, 
The malt accelerates the fermentation, and makes the 
ſpirit come out the cheaper, and the jalap prevents the 
riſe of any 'muſty head on the ſurface of the fermenting 
liquor, ſo as to leave a greater opportunity for the free 
acceſs of the air, and thus to ſhorten the work, by turn- 
ing the foamy into a hiſſing fermentation. Shaw's Lect. 
p. 220. | 7 
FINERS of gold and filver, are thoſe who purify and part 
thoſe metals from other coarſer oties by fire and acids. 
They are alſo called parters in our old law-books, and 
ſometimes departers. | Do 
FINERY, in the 1ron-works, is one of the two forges at 
which they hammer the ſow or pig iron. 
Into the foe? they firſt put the pigs of iron, placing 
three or four of them together behind the fire, with a 
little of one end thruſt into it; where, ſoftening by de- 
grees, they ſtir and work them with long bars of iron, 
and expoſe at different times different parts to the blaſt 
of the bellows, in order to refine it as equally as poſſible, 
till the metal runs together with a round maſs or lump, 
which they call a ha//-BLoom. They then take this 
out, and give it a few ſtrokes with their fledges ; after- 
wards they carry it to a great heavy hammer, raiſed by 
the motion of a water-wheel ; where, applying it dex- 
terouſly to the blows, they preſently beat it out into a 
thick ſhort ſquare. This they put into the finery again, 
and heating it red-hot, they work it out under the ſame 
hammer till it comes to be in the ſhape of a bar in the 
middle, but with two ſquare knobs at the ends, which 
they call an AN cod. It is then carried into the other 
forge, called the cHareRy. Phil. Tranſ. No 137. or 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 559. . e 
FINEERING. See VENEERIN OG. | 
FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Engliſh. Li- 
terally, it is of no farther import than our Engliſh fine- 
neſs ; but among us it is chiefly uſed to denote that pe- 
culiar delicacy or ſubtlety perceived in works of the 
mind, and the niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts 
of any ſcience or art. | 
It is ſometimes uſed to expreſs that kind of ſubtilty made 
uſe of for the purpoſes of deception. an 
FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme part of the HAx p, divided 
into five members. 5 | „ 
The fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three 
rows or ranks, each finger having three bones. | 
The joints or jointures are called condyli and internodia; 
and their arrangement or rows, phalanges; the upper- 
molt of which is the longeſt and largeſt; the ſecond leſs, 
but yet longer and larger than the third. Bs, 
The firſt finger is called the polſex or the THUMB ; the 
ſecond, index, ſometimes ſalutarius digitus, and ſome- 
times numerans; the third, the middle finger, infuamis, 
ob ſcœnus, impudicus, and famoſus, becauſe uſed in mock- 
ing and deriſion; the fourth, annularis, the ting finger, 
medio proximus and medicus, becauſe the ancients uſed to 
ſtir and mix their medicines therewith ; the fifth, the 
little finger, auricularis, becauſe the ear is picked there- 
A 1 | 
the four fingers are all of nearly the ſame ſtructure, dif- 
fering only in ſize. The firſt phalanges are made nearly _ 
in the ſame manner with the fecond of the thumb, only 


that they are lower on their concave ſides, and more 


rounded at their convex ſides. They are alſo larger in 
proportion; and the edges of the flat ſides have the ſame 
rough line as the ſecond phalanx of the thumb. Their 
baſes are more hollow ſor their articulations with 
the metacarpal bones, and their heads are formed like 
pullies. The ſecond phalanges are ſhorter, narrower, 
and thinner than the firſt ; both phalanges are gently in- 
curvated, and reſemble each other in ſtructure, except 
that the ſecond contract by degrees from their baſes to 
the heads, which are very ſmall, and that their bones 
have a double cavity for their articulation by ginglymus, 
with the heads of the firſt phalanges. Their flat ſides 
have all the before mentioned rough lines. The third 
phalanges are in every thing like that of the thumb 
(which ſee) but that they are ſmaller, each of them 
being proportioned to the fingers they belong to. It is to 
be obſerved of all the phalanges, that their baſes have 
ſmall tuberoſities; and their heads, except thoſe of the 
laſt phalanges, bave on each fide a fort of roundiſh foſ- 
ſula, bordered with ſmall eminences. Winſlow's Ana- 

tomy, p. 88. : | 
Mr. Hunauld has given us obſervations on the ſtructure 
and action of ſome MuSCLEs of the fingers in the Mem. 

Acad. Sciences for 1729. 
FINGERS, ſuperflucus. Infants are often born with ſuper- 
6 G fluous 
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fluous or ſuper-numerary fingers, which are uſually | 


miſhapen and miſplaced ; ſome of theſe are found to 
have nails and bones like the other fingers 3 others have 
none of theſe, but are mere maſſes of fleſh. 

"Theſe ſhould always be amputated in the infancy of the 
child; but if they are many in number, and the child 
but weakly, it may be better not to take them all off at 
one time, but to ſtay ſome time between each amputation, 
that one may be almoſt well before another is taken off. 
They are to be cut off with the ſcalpel or ſciſſars, and 
the hzmorrhage ſtopped with dry lint or with the ſame 
dipped in ſpirit of wine, and afterwards healed as com- 
mon wounds with vulnerary balſams. Heiſter's Surgery, 


p- 330. 


INGERS, caricus. The Angers when carious, or affected 


by a ſpina ventoſa, are to be amputated three ways. 1. 
By a pair of ſtrong ſeiſſars or ſharp-edged pinchers. 
2. By a chiſſel ſiruck by a leaden mallet, by which they 


are ſeparated at one blow; or laſtly, by dividing the next 


ſound joint with a ſcalpel, and drawing back a part of 


the ſkin to wrap over the ſtump that it may heal the 


ſooner ; and this is the beſt method of all, as by this 
hr are in no fear about any ſplinters of the bone being 
eft. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 331. | 


Fix ERS, frafured. When one or more of the bones in 


the fingers are broke, the ſurgeon's buſineſs is carefully 
to replace what has been removed, and to roll up the 


finger a little way with a narrow bandage, and then to 


bind it firmly to the next ſound Anger. But it is much 
more proper, when the finger is mathed ſo as to give no 


Surgery, p. 129. 


FinGERs, /uxated. The bones of the fingers and thumbs 
are liable to luxations of each of their articulations, and 
that in ſeveral directions; but theſe are accidents not 


only eaſily diſcovered, but very eaſily remedied alſo; for 
the ligaments being not very robuſt, the fat and muſcles 


thin, and the ſinuſes of the articulations ſhallow, the ex- 
tenſion is very eaſy, and the reduCtion of them into their | 


former places not leſs ſo. 'The beſt method is to extend 


| ſufficiently the finger with one hand, and to replace the 


luxated bone at the ſame time with the other, and to re- 


tain it ſo by a proper bandage. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 166. | 
FiNGER's breadth, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, | 
or four laid fide to fide. | | 
FINGER, in Ichthyology. See BRANLIN. TH 

FINGITES, a name given by ſome of the barbarous 


writers of the middle ages to the phengites, a very tranſ- 
parent ſort of marble uſed by the Romans in building. 


dioecia clals, 10 characters are theſe: the male flowers 
grow upon different plants from the fruit. The male 


flowers are funnel-ſhaped, the tube is ſhort; the/brim is | 


expanded, and cut into five acute parts ; they have five 
aw]-ſhaped ſtamina, which are longer than the petal, 


ſituated under the receptacle, ſupporting a cylindrical 
ſtyle longer than the petal, crowned by five oblong 
ſpreading {tigmas. The germen afterwards turns to an 


oval capſule, having five angles and one cell, contain- | 


ing one ſmooth, oblong, oval ſeed. 


-- 


/e have but one ſpecies at preſent in England, viz. the 


_ prickly piſonia, called fingrigo in the Weſt Indies. "Theſe |. 

plants are very common in the ſavannas and other low | 
places in the ifland of Jamaica; as alſo in ſeveral other | 
Hands in the Weſt Indies, where they are very trouble- 
ſome to any one who paſſes through the places of their 
growth, faſtening themſelves by their ſtrong crooked 
thorns to the clothes of perſons; and their ſeeds being | 


glutinous and burry, alſo faſten themſelves to any thing 


doves and other birds are often ſo loaded with the ſeeds 
as to prevent their flying, by which means they become 
an eaſy prey. Miller. Gee | 


FINING. See REFINING. 58 
Fix Ix G of wires. The uſual method of fning down wines, 
ſo as to render them expeditiouily bright, clear, and fit 


for uſe, is this: take an ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it into 
thin ſhreds with a hammer, and diſſolve it by boiling in 


a pint of water; this when cold becomes a {tiff jelly. 


Whiſk up ſome of this jelly into a froth with a little of 
the wine intended to be fined, then ſtir it well among 
the reſt in the caſk, and bung it down tight; by this 
means the wine will become bright in eight or ten days. 


his method, however, is found to be beſt ſuited to the 


white wines; for the red ones, the wine coopers com- 
monly uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and 


mixed in the ſame manner with their wines. The 


method by which theſe viſcous bodies act in the opera- 
tion is this; they entangle themſelves among the flying 
lee or light fæculencies that float in the wine, and thus 


hope of a good cure, to take it off at once. Heiſter's 


FINGRIGO, Piſonia, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia | 


. terminated by obtuſe ſummits: the female flowers are | 
of the ſame form; they fit upon the germen, which is 


that touches them; ſo that the wings of the ground- | 


FIR 


forming a maſs ſpecifically heavier | 
ſink through the body hemod like 12 du Vine, of 
all the foulneſs they meet in the way to th "TrYng down 
when the wine is extremely rich, ſo that i. ottom; hy 
vity is greater than that of the maſs formed þ Pecike gr. 
dients uſed in fining and the dregs or lee: he the pre, 
riſes upward „and floats at the ſurface of the is maſs then 
will in this caſe alſo draw off fine, See (, id 
TION and FoRCING. Lake, 
FINIRE, in Law, was uſed to fine, or pa 2 f 
compoſition and making ſatisfaction. It * fi pen 
fFinem facere, mentioned in Leg. Hen. 1. ap © lame with 
FINISHING, in Architecture, &c. is frequently gw 
the CROWNING Or ACROTERIA over a piece ori el 
placed there to terminate and finiſh it. viding 
FINITE, ſomething bounded or limited, in contradiſt 
. 


tion to infinite. 
The ſchoolmen make two kinds of finite. 
The one as to extenſion, which is applied to things g 
* —_ all poſſible T conceivable extenſion. fs 
e other as to perfection, applied to thi Ws 
not the laſt ebe 1 "y to thing which by 
'To get an idea of a thing finite in point of : 
firſt conceive the thing = dar vel er 2 
and then conceive ſome otker perfection which 11. 
not, or ſome perfection in a farther degree, *. 
After the ſame manner I conceive a room to be Fit, 0 
having an idea of extenſion beyond wh k 
therein. 
FINITO, in the Tralian Muſic. A caxon or rugs: 
ſaid to be finito when it is not perpetual ; but when : 
ſome certain places all the parts join or unite, aſter ha 
ing followed one another for ſome tine. . 
FINITOR, in 4/ronomy, the H0R120X ; thus called, bs 
cauſe it finiſhes or bounds the ſight or proſpect. 
FINNIKIN, the name of a particular ſpecies of Pigeon 
called by Moore the Columba in gyrum flectens. It is of 
the ſhape and ſize of the common pigeon. The crom 
of its head has ſomething of the reſemblance of a ſnake 
head; and it is gravel-eyed, and has a tuft of feathers 
the hinder part of its crown, which runs down its neck 
not unlike a horſe's main. It is not feather- legged, aul 
is in colour always either a black or blue pied. 
They have their name from their ſingular manner of 
courting the female, which is always by riſing over her 
and making three or four turns, flapping the wings, and 
then turning as many times round the other way. 
FINOCHIA, in Gardening, the name of a plant which ha 
of late years been introduced into the Engliſh gardens 
and cultivated as a ſallad herb. See FENNEL. | 
The culture of it is this: good ſeeds muſt be firſt procur 
ed from Italy, for thoſe of Engliſh ripening are very apt 
to degenerate. In March ſome of theſe ſhould be ſovel 
for the firſt crop on a light rich earth, and in à wam 
_ ſituation. The manner of ſowing theſe ſeeds is firltt 
rake the bed very ſmooth, then draw a ſmall fill along 
it, and in this ſcatter them pretty thin, for the plants ar 
not to ſtand nearer than fix inches to one another; core! 
this with half an inch of carth, and at the diſtance d 
_ eighteen inches make another rill, and ſo on throughout 
the bed. In about a month the plants will come up, anb 
they muſt be then cleared of weeds, and cut up to fout 
inches diſtance z a month after this they mult be thinned 
to ſix or ſeven inches diſtance; the ſtalks will now begi 
to ſwell to a large bulk juſt above the ground, this pi 
muſt be earthed up in the manner of celery about a for- 
night before it is uſed, which will make it eat very ind 
and criſp. _ 
1 loop crop ſhould be ſown three weeks after the rl; 
and in that manner till July: every three weeks ot mom 
a new crop ſhould be ſown, to keep a conſtant kappt, 
the table. The crops ſown in the hotter weather ſhou 
be watered and ſhaded from the great heats. Miller. ; 
FINSCALE, an Engliſh name for the river fiſh, ver 
_ uſually called the upp, the rutilus laticr, or rubella ji 
viatilts of authors. Eo. | g . 
FINTO, in the ltalian Mujic, ſignifies a feint, or an 
tempt to do ſomething, and not to do it; as cadenca f 
is when having done every thing proper for 2 übe 
g done every thing prop her note 
dence, inſtead of falling on the right final, ano” ig 
either higher or lower, is taken, or perhaps 4 
brought in. ” 
FIOL, or FAL. See PHIAL. 4 mw 
FIR-tree, Abies, in Botany, a genus of the manner 
agclelphia claſs. To this genus Linnæus refers the s We 
larch trees, making them as well as the fir-tret 0 theſe: 
fcrent ſpecies of the PIN Us. Its characters = 
there are male and female flowers on the ions f nth 
male flowers are produced at remote diſtance ; my 
cones on the ſame tree; they are compoſed " " ni 
mina ſupporting great ſummits, and diſpoſed 400 cont 
ſpike. The female flowers are collected 12379 4 
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ring two flowers, having no petals; but 
eich wp Ne there ariſes a ſingle ſtyle, Lare with 
ſtigma 3 which embryo afterwards turns to an 
ſeed or nut, incloſed between the pales of the 
oblong ich ſcale having commonly two ſeeds under it. 
eme ſinguiſhing character of this genus is, that the 
The "ariſe ſingly from their baſe, whereas the pines 
mr or more riſing from the ſame point. There are 
have ſpecies now in the Engliſh gardens. The moſt 
_r are the ſilver or yew-leaved fr-tree and the 
inte, or the Norway or ſpruce fir. The firſt grows 


from t 
bl blunt 


in great plenty about Straſburgh and other parts of Ger- 


whence the turpentine is brought to Eng- 
ww 4 . moſt beautiful of theſe ER grow 0 
1 Olympus. The ſecond ſort is common in the 
n of Norway, and affords the white deals. Of this 
tree there are tWO or three varieties; from this the pitch 
is drawn, whence its name. There are two ſpecies na- 
tires of America, one called the black ſpruce fir, and 
the other the white ſpruce fir, becauſe the leaves of both 
ire uſed indifferently for making of s8PpRUCE-beer. Theſe 
two ſpecies alſo yield a fine clear ſtrong- ſcented tur- 
nentine, which the native Indians uſe to cure green 
wounds, and for ſome internal diſorders. The phyſi- 
dans of North America have lately adopted it into their 
-1tice. There is another ſpecies the native of Ame- 
rica, called the balm of Gilead fir, becauſe it affords a 
clear fragrant turpentine, commonly ſold in England for 
the balm of Gilead. : | 
'The manner of propagating fr, pines, and other trees 
of that kind from ſeeds is this: the ripe cones of theſe 
trees are to be either expoſed to a gentle heat, or ſoaked 
ſor twelve hours in warm water; after which the ſeveral 
cells will open, and the ſeeds fall out. | 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould never be taken out till the time of 


| ſowing them, which is the latter end of March. The 


ground they are to be ſown in muſt be carefully turned 


ſeveral times to deſtroy the roots of weeds. For a large | 
plantation, this is beſt done by ploughing ſeveral times; 
after this, the earth is to be levelled with a fpade in ſmall | 
ſpots at every ſix feet ſquare ; in each of which ſpots ten | 
or twelve ſeeds are to be ſown, and covered with ſome of | 
the fame mould broken fine, but not ſifted; then they 
are to be covered with a furze buſh or other ſuch cover- | 


ing; and this is to remain for ſome time after the plants 


are come up, but they muſt not be covered too cloſe by | 
it; when this covering is taken off, a little looſe earth is | 


to be drawn about the ſtems of the plants, and a little 
furze ſtuck about them, to keep off the too great heat of 
the ſun. Uſually from twelve ſeeds there are eight plants 
or thereabouts, and theſe may be left ſtanding together 
till the third year. In March or April, the third year 
after ſowing, the plants are to be removed to the place 


where they are to ſtand, and planted at eight foot ſquare | 


diltance, or greater, if deſired. Two plants ſhould, 


however, be left in the plantation in each cluſter, and | | | | 
great care taken not to injure the roots of theſe. The] Some of them add, that when fire enters the eye in right 
lines it produces or excites the idea of light, which recti- 


others alſo muſt be taken up with as much earth about 
their roots as poſſible. When they are ſet in the new 


plantation, there muſt be ſtakes fixt near them to tie | 
them to, that the wind may not blow them down, and | 
e roots muſt be covered with litter, and they muſt have | 


th 


agentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. If the 
weather prove very dry, this may be repeated two or three 
times, but a little at a time; over-watering kills all 
new-ſet trees; and the cutting away of the heads or 
branches of thoſe of the r 

thing. | | Ty 

= Scotch pine delights in a chalky ſoil on the ſide of a 
"Wl, but will alſo grow in gravel, and in any ground that 
15 not too wet. | 

* 8 r loves a loamy Rrong ſoil, id is a na- 
wks low flat grounds; and moſt of the American firs 
pines love a looſe moiſt foil. The filver r, and 


th . 18 
FT manured pine, love a dry ſituation, but muſt have a 
'ceper ſoil than the Scotch 


'om the north winds. 
e place where they 
een years, then the 1 


ny removed. Miller 


The two trees left in each ſpot of 
were ſown may be left together 
eaſt flouriſhing tree is to be care- 


Fin. 6% upright. See LYCoPODIUM. 
FIR or in Botany. See Ping. 
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ratter of s (ogy. The moſt univerſal and ſenſible cha- 
fiſhes it 5 * and that which beſt defines and diſtin- 
ire werfe Frery over thing, is, its giving heat. 
i m 
warms or hear? boch e generally deſined to be whatever 


Qs, 
gam, ag he 


AI * 2 is ſomething whoſe preſence we beſt per- | 


ilatati r i 
thermometer + k on of the air, ſpirit, or mercury in the 


re may be defined to be that whoſe pre- 


elinous kind is a very dangerous. 


pine, and muſt be ſheltered 


ſence we perceive by the expanſion of theſe in the ther 
mometer. _ _ ; 
Whence it follows, that fc is an elaſtic body, compoſed of 
infinitely ſmall particles, ſcarcely if at all adhering to each 
other, and a body in motion. Its motion is argued from 
its expanding the air, which is not effeted without com- 
municating motion thereto z and its corporeity is proved by 
experiment. For pure mercury being incloſed in a phial 
with a long neck, and kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace 
of a year, is reduced into a ſolid z and its weight is con- 
fiderably increaſed ; which increaſe, ſome have ſuppoſed, 
can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of fre. See the 
ſequel of this article, and CALCINATION. 
Its folidity is alſo evinced by its reflection from burning- 
gates: the ſmallneſs of its conſtituent particles by the 
acility with which it penetrates any body however denſe, 
or ſeparates itſelf from any ſuch body. | 
Fire makes one of the vulgar or peripatetic elements, 
defined to be hot and dry; or it is that part or ingre- 
dient in all bodies which is hot in the higheſt degree, 
and dry in an inferior one. | 
What the ſchool-philoſophers add farther as to the na- 
ture of fire, is, that it is a ſimple body, as not including 
any contrariety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, 
as tending naturally upward ; for which reaſon they hold 
its natural place to be above all the other elements, be- 
tween the extremity of our atmoſphere and the moon; 
and the fund of fire is ſuppoſed to reſide in that ſphere, 
which they call elementary fire. | 
Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, earthy particles, which, ſmimming in the 
rapidly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vebe- 
mently agitated thereby ; and by this intenſe agitation or 
motion are diſpoſed to give the ſenſation of heat, light, 
&c. | 


Fire, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is a body heated ſo 


hot as to emit light copiouſſy; for what elſe, ſays that 
philoſopher, is red-hot iron, but fre? And what elſe is 
a fiery coal than red-hot wood? By which he ſuggeſts, 
that bodies which are not fire may be changed and con- 
verted into fre. | | 3 | 

It is a diſpute of ſome ſtanding among philoſophers, whe- 
ther fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtin from 
all other; or whether it be of the common matter of 
other bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications; 
1. e. whether fire be ſuch by its own nature, or by mo- 
tion? See HEAT, under which article the reader will 


find this controvercy more largely ſtated and explained. 


See alſo Theory of ELECTRICITY and PHLOGISTON. 
According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, fire is a cer- 
tain ſubſtance or body, ſui generis, originally ſuch, and 
not producible by any motion or alteration of other bo- 
dies. | | 

Theſe authors deſcribe fire as a very ſubtle, moveable, 
penetrating body, the cauſe or inſtrument of HEAT and 
LIGHT. | A | 


linear motion they account abſolutely neceſſary to the 
idea of light. 8 IF: 5 
Whereas, to produce heat, and the other effects of fire, 
ſuch rectilinear motion is not required; but on the con- 
trary, an irregular, various motion is fitter to produce 
the ſame. 1 I „„ SY 
Others diſlike the uſe of the term fire as a conſtituent 
principle of natural bodies, becauſe in the general appli- 
cation of it heat has alſo been included; and therefore 
the term has become ambiguous, and it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh continually between fire in a ſtate of action 
and inactive or quieſcent fire. They have, therefore, 


preferred the term PHLoG1STON for denoting one and 


the ſame unknown cauſe of certain well known effects. 
Prieſtley's Exp. and Obſ. &c. vol. i. p. 282, &c. | 
The nature of fire is ſo wonderful and abſtruſe, that the 
ancients generally revered it as a god: among the mo- 


derns we can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of 


more importance, or one that is leſs underſtood. | 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all the mo- 
tion and action in the univerſe ; without fire all bodies 
would become immoveable; as in a ſevere winter we 
actually ſee our fluids become ſolid for want thereof. 
Without fire a man would harden into a ſtatue, and the 
very air would cohere into a firm rigid maſs. 
Fire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation or 
change ; for all mutation is by motion, and all motion 
by fire. | 
ent authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in 
its juſt light; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, 
in a new courſe of experiments and lectures expreſsly on 
the ſubject, De Igne. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall 
here ſubjoin : a 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; as it — is 
| | INGa 
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itſelf called elementary fire; and as it is joined with other 
bodies, called culinary fire. OS 

FIRE, pure or elementary, is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf, which 
alone we properly call fire, and has lately been deno- 
minated abſolute HE AT. 

Fix E, common or culinary, is that exiſting in ignited bo- 
dies, or excited by the former in combuſtible matters, 
the minute particles whereof joining with thoſe of the 

ure fire conſtitute pure flame. 
This latter is improperly called fire, in regard only a 
ſmall part of it is real or pure fire. 


Pure fire is ſuch as collected in a burning-glaſs yields no | 


flame, ſmoke, aſhes, or the like; conſequently, in ig- 


nited bodies, that which flames, ſmokes, & c. is not | 


ſimply fre. | 

The effects, nature, properties, 8&c. of each ſhall be 
conſidered: 1. Pure or elementary fire of itſelf is imper- 
ceptible, and only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects 
which it produces in bodies, which effects are only 


learnt by obſerving the changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. | 
The firſt effect of elementary fire on bodies is heat, which | 
ariſes wholly from fire; and in ſuch manner as that the | 


meaſure of heat is always the meaſure of fire, and that 
of fire of heat. So the heat is inſeparable from fire. 

The ſecond is dilatation in moſt ſolid bodies, and rarefac- 
fion ix all fluids. | | 1 
That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident 
from numerous experiments. An iron-rod or bar being 
heated, increaſes in all its dimenſions; and the more ſo 


as it is farther and farther heated: upon expoling it to | 


the cold again, it contracts, and returns ſucceſſively 
through all the degrees of its dilatation till it arrives at its 
firſt bulk, being never two minutes ſucceſſively of the 
ſame magnitude. See HEAT and PYROMETER. | 


The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold, 
which, when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before; 
ſo mercury, the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to | 
aſcend in a narrow tube over the fire to above thirty times | 


its height. 


The laws of this expanſion are, x. That the ſame degree | 


of fire rare fies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than 
it does ſolids. Without this the thermometer would be 
of no uſe, ſince the cavity of the tube would then be di- 
lated in the ſame propoprtion as the fluid is rarefied. 


2. The lighter the fluid, the more it is dilated by fire. | 
Thus air, the lighteſt of all fluids, expands the molt ; | 
and next after air, ſpirit of wine. See THERMOMETER. 


Some ſubſtances are capable of a greater dilatation or dimi- 
nution of their ſpecific gravity than others by fire. 'Thus, 


certain matters are ſo much rarefied by even a moderate | 


heat, that they ſeem to loſe all their ſpecific gravity, or 
become at leaſt ſpecifically lighter than all the ſurround- 
ing bodies; hence thefe ſubſtances, when heated to a 
certain degree, are raiſed as bodies would be without 
gravity. All ſubſtances which have this property are 
called in general volatile ſubſtances. See VoLATILI- 


 SATION. Other bodies are ſo little dilatable by fire re- | 


latively to their denſity, that the greateſt hear which can 


be given them produces almoſt an inſenſible diminution | 


of ſpecific gravity. Theſe, being almoſt unalterable in 
this reſpect by fire, are called fixed bodies. See Fix1TY. 

The third effect of fre on bodies is motion; for fire, in 

their parts. ik Ss | 

In effect, all the motion in nature artfes from fire alone; 


and, taking this away, all things become immoveable. | 
Upon the abſence of only a certain degree of fire, all oils, | 
fats, waters, wines, ales, ſpirits of wine, vegetables, ani- | 
mals, &c. become hard, rigid, and inert; and the leſs | 
the degree of fire, the ſooner and more violently is this | 


induration made. 


Hence, if there were tke greateſt degree of cold, and all | 


fire were abſolutely taken away, all nature would grow 


into one concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as dia- 
mond; but upon the application of fire, it would reco- 


ver its former mobility. | | 
Conſequently, every diminution of fire is attended with a 
proportionable diminution of motion, and vice verſa. 


This fire, whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no | 


air or pabulum to ſuſtain or preſerve it. For putting 


ſome calx of tin or lead in the exhauſted receiver of an | 
air-pump, and applying a burning-glaſs, ſo that the fo- | 


cus ſhall fall on the calx, the conſequence will be a ve- 
hement dilatation of the calx from the center towards 
the circumference, whereby the receiver will be broken 
into a thouſand pieces; and if a quantity of any eſſential 


aromatic oil be poured, in vacno, upon ſpirit of nitre, 


there will immediately ariſe a violent fre, to the great 
danger of the by-ſtanders. 


All the abovementioned effeCts of elementary fire may be 
increaſed divers ways, viz. | 


1. By attrition, or a ſwift agitation or rubbing of one 


— 


= 


JE 


| 


large heavy piece of iron briſkly rubbed 


In New Holland they produce fire with great facility 


means of two pieces of dry ſoft wood; one of which z 


bules of the ſerum, or any other humour in the animal, 


be the hotteſt of all others; and the denſer the blood, 


getables, cut down while full of ſap, into a large heap, 


| It is poſſible to produce fre and flame by the bare mixture 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceflity move | 


of vitriol, and putting it into a clean and dry gallpct 


a loud noiſe and a conſiderable flame; and when that 


_ MABILITY, 


FIR 


body againſt another. This is apparent ; 


vehement attrition of a flint and ſteel . folds; I 
will produce ſparks. So alſo in Avid, eln nom, 2 
churning, to ſeparate the butter, will grow V long 5 
warm; the barometer renders this effect ſtill nſenſibi ſe 
cernible. | more di. 7 
In effect, all the heat of an animal, tays Ba. : 
ing to the agitation and attrition of bh ns son. 5 
againſt each other, and againſt the ſides of the wy boy 1 
The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic, the bo * els, nl 


tated are, the more points of contact the *r We 


more intenſe the force whereby they are 4 b 
nt . 


each other is, the greater is their m 


F 1 otion; hi 
quicker the returns of their ſtrokes, and the bn te tir 
are continued, the greater is the heat produced. te in 


Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for b. 5 
while againſt another, acquires = ſenile beds, 


agai A 
in a cold ſeaſon (when bodies are the de ted another 


nleſt) wi | thi 
fently acquire an intenſe heat ſufficient to 2 * gl 
gunpowder, or the like. 2 
So a knife whetted briſkly on a dry rough ſtor he 
yield ſparks of fire; but if oil, or ay other 1 ex 
be interpoſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe ; and the ints be 
of two needles rubbed againſt each other ever ſo ſtrongly 


or ſo long, will never grow warm, as only touching in x 
few parts. 


a ſtick about eight or nine inches long, and the other 
flat; the ſtick they ſhape into an obtuſe point at one 
end, and preſſing it upon the other, turn it nimbly 

holding it between both their hands as we do a choc. 
late-mill, often ſhifting their hands up, and then mo- 
ing them down upon it, to increaſe the preſſure as much 
as poſſible. By this method they get fre in leſs than too 
minutes. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, &c. vol. ii. P. 224, 
Hence, 1. 'The globules of the cruor or red blood driven 
by the force of the heart againſt each other, or aoaint 
the ſides of the arteries, excite more heat than the glo- 


Hence, 2. Thoſe parts abounding moſt with theſe gl. 
bules thus agitated, as the heart, liver, and head, will 


ceteris paribus, the greater the heat, &c. 3. The quicker 
the contraCtions of the heart are repeated, the greater 
will the heat be. For the more probable cauſe of au- 
mal heat, ſee Animal HEAT. , 

The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of clementd 
fire, is, by throwing a quantity of moiſt or green de- 


and preſſing them cloſe down, the reſult of which is 
that they grow warm, hot, ſmoke z and finally, vil 
break out into flame. Cs | 
The third way is by the mixture of certain cold bodies 
Thus, water and ſpirit of wine firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture; ſo any of the heavy, aromatic 
oils, as of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, & 
mixed with ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and 
burſt forth like volcanos; and the ſame may be {aid 
175 of nitre and ſteel-filings. : 

of two cold liquors, in the following manner: take tio 
drams of ſtrong and freſh ſpirit of nitre prepared with al 


ſet it under a chimney, then pour to it at once of the , 
of cloves one dram, there will be immediately product 


gone, a dry reſin is formed in the pot. See Ix FL Ax. 


The like effe& may be had from dry bodies. IH 
ſulphur and ſteel-filings, well ground, and mu 11 
equal quantities, with water enough to make them in g 
dry paſte, and laid an hour or two any where; oe 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame, and that — 
reater vehemence as it is more ſtrongly preſſed - 15 
The fourth is by PHOSPHORUS, which is a kind 0 , a 
magnet prepared from the parts of animals, that im 
and retains fire for many years. | a 
But in all che ways it oy not appear that any fi 56 
cited or generated of what was not fre betore 10 hill 
a ſevere winter's day you rub a plate of 50 ate 
againft another, they will both grow beter 11 
by degrees, till at length they become te 1 lues li 
the point of melting; and yet all this time wy a 
nothing of their weight, but ſwell and grow vg 
their dimenſions. | old are if 
Hence it follows, that the particles of ths Ge frees 
converted by the friction into fire, but tha Kc. 50 
iſted before; and all the effect of the e fore dF 
collect or bring together a quantity there 
perſed throughout the atmoſphere- 1 


5 | 


FIR 


ſn elſect, there is no making or producing of fire de novo; 
n 


ſolids; , in do is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible; i. e. 
V know, 1 9 it out of a greater ſpace into a leſſer, and to di- 
„ Dy bo to col . determine it to certain places. This is effected, 
nſenfti rect an entioned by motion, attrition, &c. 


as above M 


hehe by means of his rapid motion round his axis, 
F 


more (it, Iſo contributes very much to the bringing of 


Ve, ion. kery particles every-where diffuſed are di- 
Its juicy r e in an lines towards certain 
bel 1 es, where their effect becomes apparent. 
thus gg. hence t is that we perceive the fire or heat when the 
4 the ſun is above the horizon; but that when he diſappears, 
CK aint 15 impreſſion or preſſion being taken away, the fire con- 
No the 3 diſperſed at large through the ethereal ſpace ? | 
5 they | In effect, there is not leſs fire in our hemiſphere in the 
fo. 1 night-time than by day, only it wants the proper deter- 
eat 1 tle mination to make it perceived. "Fw ; 
ft, =y Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by collecting 
a the parallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex | 
4 fa pr. laffes, or concave ſpecula. See Bux NNO- 1. | 
Uiphu, From theſe various ways of kindling fire, or producing 
ſtone f beat in bodies, Dr. Franklin conjectures, that the fire| 
itt 1 exiſted in theſe bodies, though in a quieſcent ſtate, 
2 before it was by any of theſe means exerted, diſen- 
0 s ed, and brought forth to action and to view; and 
re ongly, hat it conſtitutes part, and even a principal part of 
inn de £154 ſubſtance of bodies; ſo that kindling fire in a 
factl; body is nothing more than developping the inflammable 
f wha. principle, and ſetting it at liberty to act in ſeparating the 
hs 3 l parts of that body, which then exhibits the appearances 
fink Ny of ſcorching, melting, burning, &c. He alſo ſuppoſes, | 
1 * that particles of fire joined to t oſe of air and water aſſiſt 
Dy in raiſing vapours. See EvAPORATION. Franklin's 
"OM Mes Letters and Papers on Philoſophical 5 ubjects, p. 412, &c. 
og . To the fame purpoſe Boerhaave maintains, that this ele- 
L ag mentary fire is preſent every-where, in all bodies, in all 
K ; ſpace, and at all times, and in equal quantities; for 
bs FR go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, 
oa or deſcend into the loweſt cavern, whether the ſun ſhine 
the or not, in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſum- 
"oh 1111 mer, by one or other, or all of the means above men- 
theſe ol. tioned, may fire be collected. In a word, there is no aſ- 
han * ſpnable phyſical point without fire; no place in nature 
the Noo wherethe attrition of two ſticks will not render it ſenſible. 
be cuickes 80 Jong as fire remains equably and undetermined in any 
8 2 | place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the ſe- 
le 8 Ke: rereſt weather we perceive no influence or effect of fire; 


vhen, at the ſame time, being collected and determined 
by attrition, it becomes manifeſt. TIES „ 
By changing fre out of its indeterminate ſtate, and im- 


pelling it in converging lines, its momentum is increaſed ; 
vitnels the phenomena of burning-glaſles. | 
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again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a pabulum or fuel; and 
in this caſe it becomes culinary fre. "7 | 


= rams fire, and is conſumed, or atleaſt rendered in- 
cnlible thereby, e . 


Phur, or fat, | Mon "WR | 
2 a N or rather the phlogiſton of bodies; and bo- 


ney contain. For oil and ſulphur were names which the 


anci indes nd 
Thus, pt "aries Tg 5 gave to ſubſtances into 
3 ion of which a great quantity of 8 

in . at quantity o LOGIS- 

_ 1 TON enters. | © 4 | * * he 95 
f 441 he enc : 3 8 N 
even under affo 1 All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, 
+ with te the pry pabulum, particularly thoſe which contain 
d don. woods, & quantity of oil, as balſamic and reſinous 
ind of fit prope 8 ref 2. All vegetable and animal coals are a 
nat imbides vatts 2 r for maintaining of ire, as being only the 
gctadles and animals which have exhaled their 


Water and fa] 


fr ber ik form, 115 n retained the oil alone inhering in a 
; fol . earths, turf mer earth, 3. All foſſil and bituminous 
old brd Pure 6 „ Ke. 4. All mineral ſulphur, whether 
and hotel 4 6 Rue g with earth, ſtone, or metals, as pit-coal, 
zot, aud l produdtiong f t and dung of animals. And 6. Several | 
plates lie Ce, afford alf. chemiſtry, as oils, inflammable ſpirits, 
igger in This fire w 3 for Aire See CoMBUSTION. 
tain it; wi 1 combuſtible bodies requires air to 
old ate not ſwat. ich taken away, the fire is immediately 
the fre ® ercept 10 Fo appears from the Experiments, in Vacuo ; 
, Kc. 1 which nitre 85 of ſubſtances into the compolition of 
heſore dl air, and under ers; for theſe will burn in vacuo, in fixed 


water I i 1 q 
2 a8 18 e 5 
re made for tl 5 2 5 vident in ſome rockets which 
Vo, | No J poſ 0 
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But how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute to- 
vards altering the direction, &c. of ire, does not eaſily 


On this fre, and the effects thereof above mentioned, 


depends all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. alſo all ve-| 
betation, putrefaction, fermentation, animal heat, and“ 


y fuel, on account of the oil or phlogiſton | 


2. But in what manner ſoever fre is collected in Lodies, | 
upon a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears [ 


pabulum or fuel of ire, we mean whatever receives | 


FIR 


And yet fre does not immediately bear or endure the air, 
but always repels it, arid by that means forms a kind of 
vault or aerial furnace all round, which by its weight, 
and the preſſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the par- 
ticles or corpuſcles that would make their way through 
it, and thus retains the fre, and applies it to the com- 
buſtible matter. | 

Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the fre; 
and accordinply, in ſtill cold weather we obſerve the fire 
to act with more violence than in warm weather, 

But whether the air retains fire by its weight alone 
(which water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned 5 and 
whether its elaſticity does not contribute ſomething 
thereto; as alſo, whether there be not ſome farther un- 
known property in the air that has a ſhare in this effect 
may be doubted. Something of this kind one would 
ſuſpect from hence, that all air is not proper to main- 
tain flame. Probably air is capable of receiving only a 
certain quantity of the phlogiſton or inflammable prin- 


is ſaturated, it can no _ ſerve the purpoſe of main- 
taining flame. See Alx, phlogiſticated, and PHLOGISTON. 


This Fre, in a burning combuſtible matter, affords. a 


_ ſhining fire or flame, or both, according to the diverſity 
of fuel, and frequently alſo ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes. 


Shining or luminous fre ſeems to be elementary fire, at- 


tracted towards the part of the ſulphur or oil with ſuch 
force and velocity, as to move and ſhake them very vio- 
lently, whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, 


and thus render them volatile, and ready to be expelled; 


while in the mean time the air, making its vault all 
round, reſtrains and keeps them in, directs them to the 


bulum, while the combuſtible matter is dittuſed all round. 
Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur, agitated, 
as before, by elementary fire; ſo that the fire is driven 
with a great motion around the revolving particles of the 
ſulphur. See FLamMp | 
Soot ſeems to be produced, when fre and ſulphur eannot 
break into a flame, being a ſort of coal conſiſting of a 


thick ſulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and falt. 


Set 860 r. | | | TOY 

Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter when it begins 

to be relinquiſhed by the elementary fire; for if this ſmoke 
be afterwards paſſed through a flame, it will itſelf be- 

come flame as before. See SMOKE. Sn. 

Laſtly, aſhes are the earth and ſalt which the fre leaves 

untouched. See ASHE, . 5 | 
Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into Mining and not ſhining ; 


for that there is fire which does not emit light, is evi- 
dent hence, that a piece of iron taken out of the fire be- 


fore it be red-hot ſhall yet give fire to ſulphur. _ 8 
Shining fire, again, may be ſubdivided into two kinds: 
that which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does 
not warm, as that obſerved in putrid hihes, rotten wood, 


Ke. the oil whereof, beginning to be agitated and atte- 


thermometer may be a rule of judging. 


is the ſhining of meat at certain times. It has been 
_ uſually ſuppoſed that this was owing only to the putre- 


faction of the meat, and that it never thone till ſtinking, 
or nearly ſo, but experience proves the contrary. We | 


have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions an account of a 


piece of veal which was obſerved to ſhine the night alter 


Me ou | I ̃ô— ⁴it was killed, and yet when eaten the day afterwards was 
de only pabulum of fre in all nature is the oil of ſul-| 


perfectly ſweet; and a part of it that was kept by way of 
experiment continued good many days after. This is 
not of the niture of common fire or flame, and not only 
differs in not burning, but in this alſo, that it is not ex- 


tinguiſhable in water. A perſon ſtriking this piece of 


| veal had the flame covering his whole hand, and that 
continuing even when he had put it under water; but 
the wiping it with a towel carried it all off and deſtroyed 
it. It is not uncommon to find the guts of hogs when 
drefled for the making what they call chitterlings, and 


put into the pickle, ſhine in this manner. Some of the 
pieces while under this management uſually ſwim on the 


water, and others fink in it. Thoſe which ſwim are the 
only ones that ſhine. The light upon them is as bright 
as the ſtrongeſt moonſhine, and may be communicated 
to a verfor's d 
will continue to be bright a long time without any ſen- 
ſible heat. The face and hands of a perſon being rub- 
bed over with one of theſe ſhining pieces of the chitter- 
ling, not only appear bright and flaming, but are made 
to look conſiderably larger than they really are; and a 
perſon who had a mind to raiſe ſtories of ghoſts and ap- 
paritions might eaſily do it by covering the whole body of 
a man with this flame, and making him appear a jery 
tant to all that ſaw him. a 
Mackrel in pickle will uſually become luminous in ſome 


[ 


| degree a little before they ſtink, but it is rarely that the 
6H 


ciple from bodies in a ſtate of combuſtion ; and when it 


ſulphur, and keeps them {till collected in their place or pa- 


nuated, produces light without any heat, ſo far as the 


Among the number of theſe lambent or innocent flames, 


and by rubbing the pieces on it, where it | 


light 


light is great; and when it has once happened fo, it is 
not eaſy to hit the ſame again on a ſecond trial, though 
all the ingredients of the pickle are kept the ſame in the 
niceſt manner. Worms are often found luminous on 
their ſurfaces in oyſter-ſhells, yet the ſame. worms are 
not always ſo; and what Pliny reports of the PHOLAS, 
and Reaumur has ſince found to be true, perhaps may 
not always hold ſo in future experiments. Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. Ne 124. See DacTryLus, 
One of the moſt ſingular kinds of lambent fire is that diſ- 
covered at certain times on the ſea-water, and on other 
water in which there are fiſh or other ſea productions 
kept. We have in the Philoſophical TranſaCtions an ac- 
count of ſome water in which mackrel were boiled, and 
afterwards kept, which became blackiſh and thick after 
two or three days, and then would ſparkle on the touch 
of a finger. 'The fiſh alſo were luminous, eſpecially 
about the gills; and the water, when ſtirred about with 
the hand, would appear ſo bright over the whole ſurface, 
that the appearance was like that of water in motion, on 
which the moon ſhines very ſtrongly. | 
In the ſame manner the ſea-water in many places will 
ſparkle and ſhine on the breaking its ſurface. Where a 
a ſhip makes a good way in the night, in many ſeas, the 
| whole breaking of the water will appear behind it as if 
on fire, ſparkling and ſhining all the way that it moves 


from the diſturbance in the wake of the ſhip. Philo. | 


Tranf. Ne 37. | | | 
There does not always need the motion of a foreign body 

in the ſea to occaſion this ſort of phoſphorus, Tos the 

waves beating againſt one another will often occaſion it 


in great plenty; and ſometimes the waves waſhing | 
againſt the rocks or againſt the ſhore, will yield a long | 


courſe of light the whole night. This is no where ſo 
remarkable as at the Braſils; the ſhores there are often 
all on Fre to appearance, from the vaſt effuſion of this 
luminous matter, as the waves waſh and break upFn the 
ſhore. | 
This flaming and ſparkling of the ſurface of the ſea is 
wholly owing to the peculiar quality of the water; and 
in general, the thicker and fouler the ſea is, the more 
light it affords on being ſtirred in the night. A cloth 
_ dipped in the ſea-water will ſometimes be ſticky as if 
dipt in a ſolution of glue; in this caſe it will afford 
much brighter and more luminous ſparks in the drying; 
and this fat water will give much more fire from the mo- 


tion of the ſhip than any other. In many places the ſur-| 
face of the ſea is found covered with fiery matter of a 


_ reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, looking like ſaw-duſt, and 
| ſeeming to be the ordure or recrement of ſome ſea ani- 
mals. This matter is always of a viſcous nature, and the 
ſea-water is viſcous and gluey wherever this is found, | 
and gives more light on the moving than any other wa- 
ter. In the Northern ſeas there are ſometimes ſeen 
whole banks, as it were, of this matter, the ſurface of 


the ſea appearing wholly covered with it for ſeveral| 


leagues ; and this is often luminous all over in the night, 
though not ſtirred by any ſhip, or even by the motion of 


any fiſh. Many of the ſea fifh have a viſcous matter about | 


their gills, eſpecially when they have been ſome time 

dead. Theſe, when kept in ſea-water, have ſo much of | 
this luminous property, that all that part appears as ſoon 
as taken up of the brightneſs of a flaming coal, and gives 
a light which it is eaſy to read by. A piece of ſtick rub- 


bed on the gills of theſe fiſh will become luminous where- | 


ever it has touched them, and will continue ſo as long 
as it retains any of the moiſture, but as that dies the 
light will fade and go off; and it may be revived again, 


on touching the 61h a ſecond time. Obſerv. ſur VAſe, | 


p. 289. Jones's Abr. Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. v. part ii. p. 213. 
See a more particular account and explication of this phe- 

nomenon under the article Luminouſneſs of the SEA. 

Of /hining, and at the ſame time warming fires, the prin- 


cipal is that of the ſun, as it is called ; though, whether | 


the fire be really emitted from the body of the ſun, or 
whether it be only the common vague univerſal fire de- 
termined by the ſun, is not eaſy to ſay; this 
more uſually conſider under the denomination of light. 
This ſolar fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome 
addition to the weight thereof. 8 5 
Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning-glaſs 
will ſmoke a conſiderable time, and the greateſt part of 
it will ſeem to evaporate in fumes ; but, if afterwards 
tried by the balance, it will be found to have gained in 
weight; and if it be again applied in the focus of a larger 
glaſs, it will again emit fumes, and yet ſtill be 4 
in weight. 
Du-Clos found, that a pound of * of antimony, 
fmely powdered, and expoſed to the focus of a burning- 
glaſs, acquired in the ſpace of an hour an increaſe of 
weight equal to a tenth part of the former weight: the 
ſame fact was alſo obſerved by Homberg with regard to 


110 lb. of minium. Hellot, by reducing W. ieltz 


a wheel re for the ſpace of three 


Affinitatibus 


hurſt: the former uſed two accurate balances; one 0 


_ one-tenth of a grain; and the other with a weight 


pounds, on being fuffered to cool, ſeemed gradually 


affected by the two thouſandth part of a grail a 


re we 


antimony, and by Du-Hamel in ſeveral other minerals. | 


FIR 


Zumbachius found that lead liquifiea ;; 
large ſpeculum, and afterward; kf 
into glaſs, gained an increaſe of weight 10 COnverty 
it evaporated in ſmoke. Nor is this oe * 
anon] to ſubſtances calcined by ſolar 

nown that 100 lb. of lead calcined in a Fs It is wet 


to a calx, obtained 3 Ib. 14 ounces of ver 1 ZINC in 
calx, 2 ounces and 2 drams of coarſer and je af 
and an ounce of earth, though in the mean img 
the metal had eſcaped in ſmoke. Geofiees x 
biſmuth acquires in calcination an increaſe p/ ound thy 
original weight. The calx of tin is alſo kno aid of 


Arth in weight. An ounce of hlings of copp wh L : 
h ed 
wards left to cool, had acquired an Nen 45 the. 


Iron, according to the experiments | 49 grams 
liſhed in the Swediſh Prams hs 3 » Pub- 
receives by complete calcination an augmentation 1755 
third of its weight; and it has been fatel obſ 2 
Profeſſor wy, ee in his Obſervationes Aca eos 
| agneticis, publiſhed at Leyden * & 
that a quantity of the filings of iron which weieh nb 
ounce or 480 grains before it was expoſed N 
after eleven calcinations, increaſed in weight 1 me fs 
in the firſt calcination, which was the weakeſt * 
which all the filings were not red-hot in the rn 
weight of the ounce increaſed 3 grains; in Pann 
in which the phlogiſton was inflamed, and the * 
maſs had a white heat, the weight of the ounce Dy : 
creaſed during the ſpace of half an hour 34 grains; ub 
third, during a like interval, 50 grains; in the fork 
18 in the fifth, 15 in the ſixth, J; in the ſeventh | 
6; in 'the eighth, 9; in the nanth, in a new crucible 
$3 in the tenth and eleventh, in the ſame crucible, ae 


_ each. From other experiments this learned profeſſor cons 


cludes, that the condition which is neceflary in order ty 
the augmentation of the weight of iron by fire, is, that 
the phlogiſton be previouſly conſumed; and he is of o- 
nion, that the ſame rule holds with reſpect to the 4 
mentation of weight in other metals. M. de Buffon. 
the firſt volume of his Supplement to his Natural Hiſon 
1774, recites ſome experiments which he had made a 
coherent maſſes of iron, and from which he inferred the 
ponderoſity of Are. In one of his trials he found a hal 
of iron which weighed 49 lb. ꝙ ounces when cold, u 
weigh when heated to a white heat 40 lb. 11 ouncey 
which gives an augmentation of 195 grains to the pound 
Theſe concluſions of Buffon have been ſince invalidate 
by ſome experiments of Dr. Roebuck and Mr. Whit 


which, with the weight of a pound, would turn with 


half an ounce in each ſcale, would turn with the one 
hundredth part of a grain. A piece of iron of nearly ons 
pony weight having received a white heat, was found 
have loſt ſcarce a grain when it was cold; and anothe 
piece of about five penny-weights weighed ſomewtut 
more when it was cold than when it was hot. By ohe 
experiments ſince made in the preſence of ſeveral me 
bers of the royal ſociety, it appeared, that a cylinder 
iron brought to a white heat, and then weighing 55 


acquire weight; and about twenty-two hours afterit haf 
begun to cool, was found to have increafed in weigh 
6 penny-weight, 17 grains. The beam uſed on this 0% 
caſion was ſo nicely conſtructed, that, when it F 
loaded with the great weight above mentioned, the ſca 
evidently turned with 4 grains. | 
The experiments of Mr. Whitehurſt were made th 
ſmall maſſes; but with a balance ſo nice as to be ſenfv 


penny-weight of gold made red-hot, and brought neal] 
to a ſtate of ſuſion, became apparently lighter; bt 
cooling, its former weight was perfectly reſtored. 
ſame quantity of iron likewiſe | cmingly loſt weights 
being equally heated; but its weight was vilidl a 
mented on becoming cold. 11 
Mr. Whitehurſt accounts for the apparent fallz 1 1 
de Buffon's experiments, by ſuppoſing that the hes 4 
the large maſs of iron employed by him had a geil 1 
ſect on that arm of the beam 720 which it 15 

pended than on the other; and that by exp® 10 

lengthening the former in a greater degree 15 i 
ter, it produced the preponderancy on that ſide 1 
M. de Buffon aſcribed to the particles of. n 122 J 
the metal. Philoſoph. Tranf. vol. Ixvi- part. l. 

. 509. art. 38. p. 575 i 
M. Margeratf in mene on PLATING * 
that after expoſing 2 ounces of crude e a houth 
fying diſh under a muffle to a ſtrong fie for t ines 0 
and ſuffering it to become cold, it welg e830 it did 
10 grains, or one part in ninety-lix more "6h 
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Fire, in 


FIR 


ind an ounce of platina in a covered crucible, 


melting furnace, and expoſed between three 
to the ſtrongeſt fire of all the furnaces in 
weighed near 6 grains, or about one part 
han at firſt. Acta Chemica, tom. ii. p. 
latina into a Ger- 


his laboratory, 


"tf more t 
in eighty Macquer put an ounce of 
Il ; 


man crucible, and expoſed it to a 


n wel 
* _— be increaſed 14 grains, or allowing 576 
3 to the French ounce, about one part in forty-one. 
on me platina, ſubmitted to another fimilar opera- 
wa ire a farther increaſe of 2 grains; the aug- 


mentation 
This increa 
calcination 0 
the platina- 
Dr. Lewis, 


ſe of weight he ſuppoſes to be owing to the 
f fome Waden 0e ſubſtances mixed with 


t them under a muffle in very ſtrong heat for five 
bours, and when cold the picked platina weighed with 
actneſs : 
Ago in 180, while the duſt was increaſed near 
g grains, or one part in 40. 
462. n 
an from theſe experiments, and others o 


nature, is, that fire, 


a ſimilar 


other bodies; an opinion which ſeems to have been ſug- 

geſted even by the ancients. See Lucretius, lib. ii. v. 
185. But howſoever the queſtion concerning the nature 

and gravity ' of fire 
weight acquired by 5 
1 accounted for by the modern diſcoveries 
ard to fixed air. See CALCI NATION. 


See on the ſubject of this article Boerhaave's Chemiſtry, | 
vol. i. part 2. of Fire, and Muſchenbroek's Introd. ad | 


Phil. Nat. tom. ii. cap. xviil. p. 609, &c. Ed. 1762. 


' Befide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous fire. 


This appears in digging under- ground; for the firſt glebe 
next * ſurface is warmed by the heat of the ſun, and 
25 you go deeper you will find it colder; whence, even in 
hot countries, they have conſervatories of ice at ſome 


depth under-ground, till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. | 


forty or fifty feet, it begins to grow warmer, fo that no 


ice can there ſubſiſt; and at a yet greater depth, it is ſo 


hot as to take away reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, &c. 
and if the miner will venture farther, and carry a candle 
along with him, he frequently ſets the whole place in a 
flame, the ſulphureous fumes, rendered volatile by the 
ſubterraneous fire, catching flame from the candle. 

Whence it is alleged by ſome that there is another ſource 
of fire, or, as it were, another ſunin the boſom of the earth 
which gives motion and life to every thing growing in 


or upon the globe, and even that the center of the earth | 


is mere fire; which fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, 
from volcanos or burning-mountains, which have been 


known to caſt up fire from the eaclieſt account of time. | 


See HEAT and VOLCANO. 3 
There are two great fires, therefore, the higher or ſolar, 
and the lower or ſubterraneous. 1 5 


The effects of this laſt ſeem wholly the ſame with thoſe of | 
the common culinary fires ; for burnt coals, cinders, and | 


melted minerals are thrown out by the burning moun- 


tains; and hot ſprings, ſteams, vapours, &c. are found | 


in ſeveral parts of the globe, riſing nearly in the ſame 
manner as if they were produced by the heat of a com- 


mon furnace. Whence there is little room to doubt but | 


that the ſubterranean 


fires are not like the celeſtial or ſo- 
ans Je ©  cletia 


lartin, in his Atlas, tells us, that there are pits of na- 
tural fre in China which are capable of dreſſing meat, 


but will not conſume wood; but we have no authentic 
teſtimony of any eye-witneſs to this ſtrange fact. 

f Chemiſtry, is the great inſtrument by which moſt 
1 che operations of that art are performed. 

be kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire are things the 
chemiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of fire 
makes a great difference in the reſult of the experiment; 
0 that the ſame effect, e. . ſhall not ariſe, if an expe- 


de made with the fire of ſpirit of wine and that 


nd to this cauſe Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the un- 


ex 2 - -. - 
pected Failure of Experiments, attributes it, that a 


dient many experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome ha 
not lucceeded with GET, celsful y trie y 10M Ve 


© fires chiefly required by the chemiſts are ſuch as yield 


no fæces or re 
are thoſe of th 
come next in 


mains, no ſalt nor ſmoke; and ſuch alone 
e ſun and of ſpirit of wine. Thoſe which 
Purity are oils diſtilled per ve/icam, which 


dle Meir earth and ſalt by their boiling and agitation in 


4 


in all being 16 grains, or one part in 36. 


having picked out from platina 360 grains 
of the larger and brighter particles, and the ſame quan- | 
tity of the blackiſh duſt ſeparated from it by a ſieve, put 
1 two parcels in two ſmooth ſcorifying diſhes, and 


was found to have gained 2 grains, or | 


Comm. Philoſ. Techn. | 
The concluſion which ſome Feeder have | 


may be determined, the increaſe of | 


with re- 


rong fire for fifty | 
hing the platina after the operation, | 


4 
1 
: 


by adhering to certain ſubſtances | 
increaſes their weight, and is therefore ponderous like | 


J 


calcined ſubſtances is moſt ſatisfacF- 


; 


F 


| 


the water, ſo that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, 
— purer they are rendered. After theſe the heſt is 
turf. | | | 

Indeed, the very manner wherein the fire is blown is 
found to have ſome effect. Thus, Acoſts, lib. iv. cap. F+ 
relates, that in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate 
their filver from the earth, &c. if the fore be blown up with 
bellows, the fuſion will not ſucceed ; nor will any other 
fire do but that blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of 
ſome water; ſo that they are forced to have recourſe to 
large tubes laid to the feet of large mountains, where 
there are cataracts to convey the wind generated by the 
fall of water to their works. | 
The degree of fire, or the collection and direction of fire 
to the degree proper for each operation, conſtitutes al- 
moſt the whole art of chemiſtry. | | 
Now the greater or leſs force of fre depends altogether 
on a greater or leſs quantity thereof colleQed into a fo- 
cus; for as to its motion it does not ſeem in our power 
to alter it, or to make any increaſe or diminution of the 
force of the fire on that account. > INE 
The chemiſts in all ages have been accuſtomed to ſpeak of 
the degrees of fire, which they uſually divide into four; 
but very little accuracy was found on this head till the 
method Was diſcovered of applying the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit to the meaſurement of the progreſs of heat 
by certain and invariable rules. On this baſis Boerhaave 
has eſtabliſhed the chemical doctrine of the power of 
fire, and divided it into fix degrees; and theſe are the de- 
grees of fire which our chemiſts allude to, when they now 
mention the force of fire in their operations, 3 
The firſt degree is that by which nature performs the 
office of vegetation in plants, and by which chemiſtry 
imitates and does the like. This commences from the 


higheſt degree of cold, which in Fahrenheit's thermo- 


meter is marked at 1? and ends at 80%, ſince in this 
whole interval vegetables of one kind or other give indi- 
cations of life and growth; ſo that if all the plants with 
which we are at preſent acquainted be examined by the 


degrees of heat contained within theſe limits, we ſhall 


find ſome plant or other that comes to its maturity in al- 

moſt every one of theſe intermediate degrees. | 
Hence it appears probable, that a chemiſt, b duly con- 
ducting this degree of heat in an artificial ſtove might 
contrive to cheriſh and forward the vegetation of various 


Plants; and in the offices of chemiſtry a furnace might 
be made for raifing any degree of heat within theſe li- 


mits, on which a veſſel of water might be ſet, and a 
thermometer applied to it, the riſe or fall of which indi- 
cate the degree of heat required. Glaſs veſſels placed in - 


the water thus tempered might be uſed for containing 
thoſe ſubſtances which are to undergo this degree of fire. 


'Thus, the fragrant ſcent of roſes may be communicated 
to oil, by putting the inodorous and inſipid oil of olives 
in a tall clean chemical glaſs, and digeſting it in a heat 


of 56 degrees with the moſt fragrant roſes gathered juſt _ 


as they are opening in the morning : the application of a 
ſimilar degree of heat would impregnate alcohol with the 
pureſt ſpirit of ſaffron. . 


The ſecond degree of fre may be commodiouſly mea- 
| ſured by the heat that is at ſome time or other obſerved in 
healthy bodics, and may be ſuppoſed to commence at the 


40th degree of the thermometer, and to end about the 
94th. Animals may ſubſiſt if their humours have any de- 
gree of heat in them between theſe limits. The eggs of 
inſects ſubſiſt unhurt during hard winters, and hatch in 
the ſucceeding ſpring. Fiſhes, both of the ſea and of 


_ rivers, live in water which is only 34 degrees warm; and 


fiſhes that have lungs, and all reſpiring animalsin a ſtate of 


health, communicate to their humours a warmth of 92 


degrees; and therefore, the limits of this degree are 
fixed at 33 and 94. Within the compaſs of this heat are 
included the vital actions of animals, the fermentation _ 
of vegetables, and the putrefaction both of vegetables 
and animals; and likewiſe the generation, breeding, 
hatching, birth, and nutrition of animals. Some de- 
termine the ſtandard of this heat by applying a thermo- 


meter to a hen brooding on her eggs, and by keeping a 


fire continually to this degree, chickens have been hatch- 
ed. 'This degree of heat is employed by chemiſts to pre- 
pare their elixirs, volatile alkaline ſalts, and their tinc- 
tures. However, it appears from later obſervations, 
that the limits of animal HEAT are conſiderably greater 
than thoſe which the celebrated proſeſſor has above 
ſtated. | | 

The third degree of heat extends from the 94th degree of 


the thermometer to the 212th, at which water generally 


begins to boil. Through this ſpace the water and native 
ſpirits are ſeparated from all vegetables and animals, and 
the reſiduum becomes dry and durable. The eſſential 
oils of plants become volatile; the falts and oils in 
the freſh juices of animals are ſcarcely raiſed, but the 

juices 


FIR 


juices dry into a chick, hard, brittle, inſipid, inodorous 


ſubſtance, which will keep for years without any con- 
ſide rable alteration. This degree of heat is for the diſ- 
tillation of oils and medicinal waters of vegetables. The 
ſanguineous ſerous juices of animals coagulate in boiling 
water into maſſes that may be cut aſunder; all their ſo- 
lids are converted into a thick tenaceous liquid, and it is 
conſequently deſtructive to all animals. See Animal HEAT. 
The fourth degree df heat aa be reckoned from the de- 
gree 212 to 600; within which limits all oils, ſaline lixi- 
via, mercury, and oil of vitriol are diſtilled ; lead and 
tin will alſo melt and mix together. The oils, ſalts, 
and ſaponaceous juices of animals and vegetables are ren- 
dered volatile and acrid, and become more or leſs alca- 
leſcent : their ſolid parts are calcined, and loſe their diſ- 
tinguiſhing qualities and proper virtues; and with this 
degree of fire foſſil ſulphur and ſal armoniac are ſub- 
limed. 
The fiſth degree of fire is that which fumes: the other 
metals, beginning at the degree 600, and terminating 
at the degree of heat capable of melting iron. Glaſs, 
gold, filver, copper, and iron remain long unchanged ; 
all other fixed bodies become white with this heat, the 
fixed ſalts of vegetables and foſſils melt, loſe moſt of 
their oils, acquire an increaſing alcaline acrimony, and 
with ſand or flint are converted into glaſs. Lime-ſtones 
are calcined, and all other bodies either vitrify or be- 
come volatile, and are diſſipated into the air. 
The ſixth and higheſt degree of fire is that produced 


either by a lens or a burning ſpeculum, which hardly | 


any ſubſtance is able to reſiſt; and even the gold and 
diamond, and platina are conſiderably altered by it. 
The utmoſt effect of fire is the vitrification of fixed bo- 
dies; and this, ſays Boerhaave, the ancient magi of the 
Faſt ſeems to have been appriſed of, as they predict the 
deſtruction of the world by fire, and its mutation into 
tranſparent glaſs. Boerhaave by Dallow, ubi ſupra, p. 
241, Kc. | | | 
This laſt degree was firſt diſcovered in the year 1690 by 
Mr. Tſchirnhauſen, whoſe burning-glaſs rendered every 
thing, even gold itſelf volatile. : 3 
Beſides theſe fix degrees, the chemiſts have ſeveral inter- 


mediate ones; all which, however, may be eaſily re- 


_ duced to the former. | 1 
As the digeſting fire, or venter equz, which is the heat of 
2 dungzhill. | | | 


The balneum Mariæ, arenoſum, & c. explained under the 


article BALNEUM. 


The naked or immediate fire, which is the common fire ap- 


lied under a veſſel. | 


The fire of a lamp, which is moderate and equal, and | 


may be increaſed by the addition of more wick, uſed by 
enamellers, &c. | | | 
The wheel fire, which 1s lighted all round a crucible or 
other veſſel to heat it all alike. . x 8 
That called by ſuppreſſion, which is when the veſſel is 
| 2 only encompaſſed round, but covered over with 
re. „ „ 5 
The reverberatory fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe a-top, 
by which the fire is reflected back, and all round upon 
the veſſel. f 3 | 


The melting or fuſing fire, for the ſolution and calcination | 


of metals and minerals. 


The gluſs-bouſe fre, for the vitrifying of the aſhes of ve- | 


_ getables. | | Sp - | 
And the olympic fire, which is that of the ſun collected 
in the focus of a burning mirrour, &c. 3 


0 


employed by the manufa 
To the ſeveral degrees of fire required, ſeveral forms of 


\ furnaces are accommodated ; which ſee under the article 


FURNACE. 


There are five principal ways of altering the degree of 


fire. | 5 | | 3 
For fire differs 1. According to the weight of the pabu- 


lum or fuel, it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or 
combuſtible matter is, the more vehement, cæteris pari- 
bus, is the fire. Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker 
and leſs deſtruQive fire than oil; and this than pitch, 
and ſoon; the heaver and groſſer, ſtill the fiercer. 
2. According to the quantity of the pabulum or fuel, 
3. According to the diſtance of the fire from the object; 
it being a rule, that the heat of the fire at different diſ- 
tances 1s reciprocally as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances. 
4. By the introducing or blowing of air into the fire, it 
being a rule that the ſtronger the current of air or wind 
is, provided it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aereal for- 
nix or vault incumbent on the fire, the more is the fire in- 


creaſed. For a brifk blowing puts the minute parts of | 


the pabulum into a greater motion ; whence the greater 


| of a fireburning in a buſh 3 the Holy Ghoſt deſcendedon 


| The Hebrews kept up the holy fire in the temple. This 


Hell-fire is a term denoting the greateſt degree of et 
Auen of ſal ammoniac in 


FIR 


5. According to the ſolidity or reſiſta 
between the fire and the object; dk, Mediy 
medium, the greater quantity of heat, ceteris phe 
N enn RE * Qarihy 
hy it receive ee fire and communicate to the y 
Thus, a vapour-bath communicates m 
bodies diftifled by it than a ried ng and bwl 
leſs than a bath of ſteel-filings; for all bodies upon 
the fire grow hot in proportion to their ſpeciße; * 
Thus, if a piece of metal be put in water 
over the fire, while the water only grow 
metal ſhall be fo hot as to be paſt touching; and th 
key in a perſon's pocket ſitting near the fir ph 
quently be very hot, while his clothes chercher ho” 
not any ſenhble warmth. Indeed, this rot e 
ſome exceptions; for we have oils. lighter th 51 
3 yet admit of triple its degree of heat 
oll. | = ; 
It is a great controverſy in chemiſtry, whe 
applied to bodies only ſeparates 324 tir te 
» z , 
2 it does not alſo really and abſolutely change 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chemiſt, we think, 
abundantly proved, that fire really alters bodies and a 
the parts or elements procured from bodies bye did > 
exiſt as fuch in the bodies themſelves. _ hy 
Add, that fire does not only feparate and decompound 
but it alſo compounds and mixes different bodies ſo int. 
5 10 together, that the new formed ſubſtance appean 
perfectly ſimple, and is not liable to any alteration fron 
its power afterwards. Boerhaave. 5 
Fire, in Medicine and Surgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with cautery. See CAUTERY and Cavsric. 
Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, 2; 
FIRE, St. Anthony's, by phyſicians more ufually called 97 
fepelas. See ERYSIPELAS and ANTHONY, | 
FIRE, walking, called alſo Will-with-a-wiſþ, Jack-in-a-lms 
tern, ignis fatuus, & c. See IGNIsS fatuus, _ 
Fire, in Theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſl 
ment of the wicked after death. See HELL. 
It is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by fre. Se 
CoNFLAGRATION. | | 
God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf under the 
appearance of fire; he appeared to Moſes under the forn 


an Water 


before the 


the apoſtles in tongues of fire; and the camp of the l. 
raelites was guided and conducted in the night-time bya 
pillar of fre. n 
The Perſians adored God under the image or repreſents 
tion of fire, becauſe it is fire that gives motion to every 
thing in nature. They are ſaid to have in that empire 

Fires ſill ſubſiſting, which have burnt many thouſand 
years. See FIRE everla/ling, GABREs, and Mac.. 


holy fire deſcended from heaven, firſt upon the altar inthe 
tabernacle at the conſecration of Aaron and his ſons to 
the prieſthood, Lev. ix. 24. and afterwards it deſcended 
ane w on the altar in the temple of Solomon, at the con- 
ſecration of that temple. 2 Chron. vii. 1. And there i. 
was conſtantly maintained by the prieſts day and night 
without ſuffering it ever to go out; and with this all the 
ſacrifices were offered that required fire. This fire, «- 
cording to ſome of the Jewiſh writers, was extinguiſhed 
in the days of Manaſſch; but the more general opini! 
among them, is, that it continued till the deſtruction of 
the temple by the Chaldeans : after that it was never more 
\ reſtored z but inſtead of it they had only common firem 
the ſecond temple. 55 
The VEsrals were appointed expreſsly to keep up the 
ſacred fire of the Romans. | 1 
Vulcan was worſhipped among the ancients, and part. 
cularly the Egyptians, as the inventor of fire; and Tort 
haave has made it highly probable, that the Vulcan a 
the heathens was the Tubal-Cain of the Hebrews © 
firſt who appears to have known the uſe of fre wok 
have applied it in the fuſion of metals, and other pre} 
rations of chemiſtry, | 4 
FIRE, in the Manege. To give the fire to a horſe : 8 . 
ply the firing iron red-hot to ſome preternatural wy 
in order to diſcuſs it, which is oftentimes done Vie 
ping the firing-iron upon the {kin withour —.— 
through. We give the fire to FARCY knots, Lien 
a pointed burning-iron into the ulcers. We nahe- 
give the fire for wrenches of the paſterns. See 
iron. _ 3 
FIRE, in the Military Language, is ſometimes pp 
the fires lighted in an army in the night-time. 
But the term fire or firing 18 more frequently 
diſcharge of the fre- arms, or the {hot made 0 
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my from the artillery, &c. And accordingly 1 
as a word of command to ſoldiers of all denomm: 
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, +-fantry is by a regular diſcharge of their 

fre N 8 diesen, diviſions, &c. that of the cas 

e loc ih cheir fuſees and piſtols; and that of the 

m bee ged from their artillery. See EXERCISE and 
pl 

IIC. 


7 the fire of the place denotes the flank, or 
- been of the es where the line of defence termi- 
a 


nates, : 
Thr 8 ſmall iron dart furniſhed with ſprings and 
Fink- 


r with a match impregnated with powder 
ur ce, "which is wound about its ſhaft. It is uſed 
= ee and pirates to fire the ſails of the enemy, 

4 for this purpoſe is diſcharged from a muſket or a 
* el-gun. Ihe match being kindled by the exploſion, 
. the flame to the ſail, againſt which it 
rected where the arrow is faſtened by means of 
+: her and ſprings. As this 1s peculiar to hot cli- 
mates, particularly the Weſt Indies, the fails being | 
extremely dry are inſtantly ſet on fire, and the fire is 
conveyed to the maſts, rigging, and finally to the veſſel 
itſelf. 

FIRE-07MS. 


See An Mus. | 


petre, roſin, pitch, &c. about the bigneſs of a hand- 
:anade, made of an iron ſheet, filled and covered over 
with ſeveral coats of the above mixture, the laſt coat 
being of grained powder. Thick brown paper made into 
the form of a ſhell adapted to the ſize of the mortar, 
and filled with an equal quantity of. ſulphur, pitch, ro- 
ſn, and meal powder well mixed and put in warm, will | 
anſwer the purpoſe as well as any thing elſe. This is to 
de thrown into the enemies works in the night-time to 
diſcover where they are; or to fire houſes, galleries, or 
blinds of the beſiegers. The balls uſed for this intention 


roſin, ſteel or iron filings, fir-tree ſaw-duſt boiled in 
ſaltpetre ley, and birch wood charcoal, well rammcd in- 
to a ſhell, having various holes filled with ſmall barrels, 
loaded with muſket-balls, and immerſed in melted pitch, 
ron, and turpentine oil. 
with ſpikes or hooks of iron, that they may not roll off, 
but ſtick or hang where they are deſired to have any ef- 
ſect. See BALLS. 
fue dilatione levari & reparari fac. ſigna & fire-bares, 
ſuper montes altiores in quolibet hundreds, ita quod tota pa- 
tria, per illa fgna, quotieſcunque meceſſe Fuerit, premunire 
p3teſl, Ordin. Obſervand. Temp. Edw. II. | 
FiRE-barrels, See BARRELS. Thoſe uſed in FIRE-Hips 
ought to be of a cylindric form, as moſt ſuitable to con- 
tun the KEEDS with which they are filled, and more 
convenient for {towing them between the troughs in the 
fre-room. Their inſide diameters ſhould not be leſs than 
21 inches, and 30 inches are ſufficient for their length. 


The bottom parts are firſt well ſtored with ſhort double- | 


Gpped reeds placed upright; and the remaining vacancy 
s filled with fre-barre! compoſition, being a maſs of 
corned powder, pitch, and tallow, well mixed and 
melted, and poured over them. The proportion and 
quantity of ingredients for one barrel are 1201b. corned 


powder, 60 lb. of pitch, and 10 lb. of tallow; and the | 


priming compoſition for one barrel is 100 lb. of corn 


powder, 5olb. of ſaltpetre, 40 lb. of ſulphur, 64b. of | 
rolin, and three pints of oil. There are five holes of | 


tivec-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 3 inches deep, 
| formed in the top of the compoſition while it is warm; 
ene being in the center, and the other four at equal dif- 
8 round the ſides of the barrel. When the compo- 
* is cold and hard, the barrel is primed by filling 
5 holes with fuſe-compoſition, which is firmly driven 
ew, lo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to 
0 , ſtrand of quick match twice doubled. The 
— hole contains two ſtrands at their whole length, 
* 1 ſtrand muſt be driven home with mealed pow- 
within Ae ends of the quick- match being then laid 
| "ca e barrel, the whole is covered with a dipped 

4: * faſtened on with a hoop that ſlips over the 
"ob » e barrel, to which it is nailed. "Theſe barrels 
oe o the compoſition before firing, when they are 

Rn place to place, but to keep them together 
wh mmng; for if the ſtaves are too light and thin, 
tumble ep very ſoon, the remaining compoſition will 
— 1 diflipated, and the intention of the 
"Kg : _ is to carry the flame aloft, will be fruſ- 
* deoners Mar. Dick. and Muller, vol. . v p. 


IRE-blaftc ? k | 
alen Agriculiure and Gardening, See BLasT, 


tatics, vol. i. 6 
IRE, 3 P- . ; 
nc” N. Mahudel has a difertation on the origin of 


from whence they fire to defend the oppoſite face 


Ti8g-ball, a compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur, falt- 


are prepared with mealed powder, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, | 


They are ſometimes armed | 


ink. bare, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for a beacon. Sued 
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|. they were unknown to the aticients, and conſequently 

muſt be a modern invention. | 
He does not deny that the ancients had rejoicings on oc: 
caſion of the concluſion of a peace or alliance, or the 
news of a victory's being obtained againſt their enemies, 
on the birth-day, proclamation, or marriage of their 
prince; as alſo when they recovered from a dangerous 
ſickneſs; but, according to him, the fe on all theſe oc- 
caſions ſerved only to burn the victims or the incenſe ; 
and as theſe ſacrifices were moſtly offered in the night- 
time, the illuminations were only intended to give light 
to perform the ceremonies. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. tom. 
ii. p. 430. ſeqq. 

FiRE-bote, fuel for neceſſary firing, which, by the com- 
—_ law, tenants may take out of the Jands granted to 
them. | 

FiRE=cocks. Church-wardens in London, and within the 
bills of mortality, are to fix fire-cocts at proper diſtances 
in ſtreets, and written marks near them, and to keep in 
every houſe thus marked an inſtrument or key for open- 
ing the plug, and a large engine and hand-engine 
for extinguiſhing fire, under the penalty of 10/. The 
turn-cock whoſe water ſhall come firſt into a main-pipe 
at a fire ſhall have 105, the firſt engine that is brought 
ſhall entitle to 305. the ſecond to 205. and the third to 
105. 6 Ann. cap. 31. 12 Geo. Il. cap. 73. To prevent 
fires, it is required that workmen in the city of London, 
&c. build all front and rear walls of brick or ſtone; and 
that the front walls be 18 inches above the gutter, and 
coped with ſtone, tile, or brick ; and party wails be- 
tween houſe and houſe, thoſe belonging to houſes the 
expence of building which is more than 120 J. to be of 
the thickneſs of 1 foot g inches, or 24 bricks in the loweſt 
ſtory; and of 2 bricks, or 1 foot 54 inches from thence 
to the garret floor; and from the garret upwards 14 
brick, or 13 inches, and to be carried. up to the full 
height of 18 inches above the adjoining gutters; and it 

is alſo required, that no timbers, except the girders, 

binding and trimming joints, and the templets under 
theſame, ſhall be laid into ſuch party-walls ; and that 
there ſhall be 5 inches of ſolid brick work left at or 
between the ends of all lenti!s, wall-plates, and bond 

timbers. See BUILDING, and Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 17. 

11 Geo. I. cap. 28. 33 Geo. II. cap. 30. and 4 Geo. 
III. cap. 14. And on the breaking out of any fire, 
all the conſtables and beadles ſhall repair to the place 

with their ſtaves, and be aſſiſting in putting out the 

ſame, and cauſing people to work, &c. No action ſhall 
be had againſt any perſon in whoſe houſe or chamber a 

fire thall begin. 6 Anne, 10 Anne, cap. 14. But if ſuch 
fire happens through negligence of any ſervant, ſuch ſer- 

vant ſhall forfeit 100 J. to be diſtributed amdng the ſuf- 

ferers; or, in default of payment, ſhall be committed to 
ſome work-houſe, and there kept to hard labour for 

eighteen months. See ARSON. 8 

All the laws relating to the prevention, &c. of fre, are 

reduced into one ſtatute, and former ſtatutes repealed by 
12 Geo. III. cap. 73. | - | 

FiRE-damp, in Natural Hiſtory. See Dame. 

FiRE-eater, We have a great number of mountebanks who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the public by 
eating of fire, walking on fire, waſhing their hands in 
melted lead, and the like tricks. e F 
The moſt celebrated of theſe was our countryman Rich- 

ardſon, much talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in 
the Journals des Scavans, of the year 1680, conſiſted in 

a pure ſpirit of ſulphur, wherewith he rubbed his hands 

and the parts that were to touch the fre, which, burn- 
ing and cauteriſing the epidermis, hardened and enabled 
the ſkin to reſiſt the fire. e | 

Indeed, this is no new thing; Amb. Pare aſſures us he 
had tried on himſelf, that after waſhing the hands in 
urine, and with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh. 

them in melted lead. | 8 

He adds alſo, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of 
onions he could bear a hot ſhovel on them while it melted 
lard. 

FIRE, eleftrical, See ELECTRICITY. | 


FiRE-engine is a machine for extinguiſhing accidental fires 
made very ftrong, not only to ſupport the| 


by means of a ſtream or jet of water. The common 
ſquirting fire-engine conſiſts of a lifting pump placed in a 
circular or cylindric veſſel of water, and wrought by two 
leavers that act always together. During the ſtroke, the 
quantity of water raiſed by the piſton of the pump 
ſpouts with force through a pipe joined to the pump- 
barrel, and made capable of any degree of elevation by 
means of a yielding leather pipe, or by a ball and 
ſocket turning every way, ſcrewed on the top of the 
pump. The veſſel containing the water is covered with 
a ſtrainer, which prevents the dirt and filth poured into 
it with the water ſrom choaking the pump-work. Be- 
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ines of this conſtruction have their uſe, becauſe the 
. though interrupted, is much ſmarter than when 
the engine is made to throw water in a continued ſtream. 
The beſt engine of this latter kind is that of Mr. New- 
ſham, formerly an engine- maker in London. A perſpec- 
tive view of the whole engine ready for working is repre- 


ſented in Tab. Hydraulics, &c. fig. 3. This engine con- 


ſiſts of a ciſtern AB about three times as long as it is 
broad, made of thick oaken planks, the joints of which 
are lined with ſheet-copper, and eaſily moveable by means 
of a pole and croſs bar C in the fore-part of the engine, 
which is ſo contrived as to ſlide back under the cover of 
the ciſtern, and of four ſolid wheels, two of which are 
ſeen at D and E. The hind axle-tree, to which the 
wheel E and its oppoſite are fixed, is faſtened acroſs un- 


der the bottom of the ciſtern; but the fore axle-tree, 


bearing the wheel D, &c. is put on a-ftrong pin-or bolt 


ſtrongly faſtened in an horizontal ſituation in the middle | 
of the front of the bottom of the ciſtern, by which con- | 


trivace the two fore-wheels: and their axle:-tree have a 
circular motion round the bolt, ſo that the engine may 
{tand as firm on rough or floping ground as if it was le- 
vel. Upon the ground next to the hind part of the en- 
vine may be ſeen a leathern pipe F, one end of which 


may be ſcrewed on and off upon occaſion to a braſs cock 


at the lower end of the ciſtern: the other end is immerſ- 
ed in the water, fupplied by a pond, fire-plug, &c. and 
the pipe becomes a ſucking pipe for furniſhing the pumps 
of the engine by its working, without pouring water in- 
to the ciſtern. To the hind part of the ciſtern is faſfened 


a wooden trough G, with a copper grate for keeping our | 
tones, ſand, and dirt, through which the ciſtern is ſup- | 


plied with water when the ſucking pipe cannot: be uſed. 
The fore part of the ciſtern is alſo ſeparated from the reſt 


of its cavity by another copper grate, through which wa- 


ter may be poured into the ciſtern. Thoſe that work the 


pumps of this engine move the handles viſible at the 


Jong ſides up and down, and are aſſiſted by others who 


ſtand on two ſuſpended treddles, throwing their weight | 
| alternately on each of them, and keeping themfelves | 
ſteady by taking hold of two round horizontal rails, H, I, 


framed into four. vertical ſtands, which reach to the 


bottom of the ciſtern, and are well ſecured to its ſides. | 


Over the hind trough there is an iron handle or key K, 


ferving to open and ſhut a cock placed under it on the 
bottom of the ciſtern, the uſe of which we ſhall explain 


in the ſequel of this article. L is an inverted pyramidal 


box or caſe which preſerves the pumps and air veſſel from 
damage, and allo ſupports a wooden frame M, on which 
ſtands a man, who, by raiſing or deprefling, and turning | 
about the ſpout N, directs the ſtream of water as occa- 
ſion requires. This ſpout is made of two pieces of brafs 
pipe, each of which has an elbow; the lower is ſcrewed | 


over the upper end T (ſee fig. 5.) of the pipe that goes 


through the air-veſſel, and the upper part ſcrews on to 


the lower by a ſcrew of ſeveral threads, ſo truly turned 
as to be water-tight in every ſituation. The conic form 


of the ſpouting-pipe ſerves for wire-drawing the water in 


its paſſage through it, which occaſions a friction that 


produces ſuch a velocity of the jet as to render it capable 
of breaking windows, &c. whilſt the valves and leathern 
pipes of the engine have ſufficient water-way to ſupply 
the jet in its greateſt velocity. Leather pipes of conſider- | 
able length may be ſcrewed at one end to the noſel of | 
the engine, and furniſhed at the other end with a 


wooden or braſs pipe for guiding the water into the inner 
apartments of houſes, &c. Between the pyramidal box 
L and the fore-end of the engine, there is a ſtrong 


iron bar O, lying in an horizontal poſition over the | 


middle of the ciſtern, and playing in braſſes ſupported 
by two wooden ſtands; one of which, P, is placed be- 


tween the two fore-ſtands of the upper rails, and the 
other is hid in the incloſure over the hind part. Upon 
proper ſquares of this bar are fitted, one near each end, | 
two ſtrong croſs bars, which take hold of the long | 
wooden cylindrical handles, by means of which the en- | 


gine is worked; and the treddles by which they are aſ- 
ſiſted are ſuſpended at each end by chains in the form of 
a watch chain, and receive their motion jointly with the 
handles that are on the ſame fide, by mcans of two cir- 
cular ſectors of iron faſtened together, and fixed upon 
proper ſquares of the middle horizontal bar; the two 
fore ones may be ſeen at Q; the two hind ones, repre- 
ſented on a large ſcale in . 4. differ from the former 


only in thickneſs; for the fore- ſectors are made to carry 


only one chain each, faſtened by one end to their upper 


part, and by the lower end to the treddles ; whereas the 


fole of the two hind ſectors is wide enough to carry 
two chains each ; one ſct faſtened like thoſe -of the fore 
ones for the motion of the treddles; and the other two 
chains are faſtened by their lower ends to the lower part 


for want of an air-veſſel, However, in ſome caſes, en- 
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of the barrels, and likewiſe the profiles of the hind fre. 


* braſs or hard metal, fo worked as to have a hollow in i, 


may be called the ſucking-piece, water is conveyed tothe 
pumps by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, either from 


the ſucking-piece at D, fg. 5. under the hind trough I, 


| caſt braſs or hard metal that may be called the commutir 


from under the two piſtons to the two openings of tie 
flanch of the air-veſſel: one of theſe hollows appeats u 


ſucking valves, of which there is another juſt behind thi 


_ repreſented open in the figure, they arc ne! 


| the other two are open alternately, by the 
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of rheſe ſeQors,. and by their upper e 
the piſton bars, in order to give them 
4. in which the hind ſectors and their 
preſented, as they would appear to a perſon, f,.q 
between the two fore wheels, and lookin at "andy 
part of the engine. The ſquare over the Les ng 
ſeckion of the middle bar, on which, right - A ts the 
barrels, are placed the two ſectors BCA ah ety 
forged together. EGHKand Vg Y þ a th Db 
ton rods; and the openings bstween the letter 2 15 
and g, h, are the ſpaces through which the kind 225 
the two treddles paſs. J. and M repre 
ſtuds rivetted on the other ſide of the ba 
are placed; and to each of theſe is faſtened 2 chain k. 
a watch chain, fixed by their upper ends to the ag 55 
tremities D and B of the iron ſectors, by which ” be 
drawn up and down alternately. Ibeſe ſeQors 19 
an alternate motion up and down to the Plak en 
means of two other chains left white in the fi ah 5 
order to diſtinguiſh them from the others; ae 
tened by their lower ends to the lower extremities of 5 
ſectors E and C, and their upper ends terminatin oy 
male ſcrew, are made tight to the piſton-rods at! ry 
by two nuts. The thape of the piſton-rods, and the 6.) 
and ſituation of the chains that give them motion ut h 
contrived, that the vertical axis of the piſtons is ere, 
in the middle of the breadth of the perpendicularpar 
the chains, and of the upper part of the piſton-rodz ike 
together, PO repreſents one of the two croſs bin 
through the ends of which paſs the long handles, 9 
which the men apply their hands when they work theen 
gine; theſe crols bars are fitted on che middle bat it 
ſome diftance from the ſectors. | 

The other parts of this uſeful engine may be underſtord 
by the help of fig. 5. which reprefents a vertical ſeQion 
taken through the middle line of the hind part of thee. 
gine, as alſo the ſection of the air-vetlel, and that of ons 


motion. Ser 5 


Pparatus are t. 


arts 0; 
ſent two lis 
7s ON which ther 


tors, and of ſeveral other parts. AB is the ſection of the 
bottom of the ciſtern, and C that of the hindmoſt axle 
tree. DE is the vertical ſection of a ſtrong piece of cif 


repreſented by the white part, and fixed to the bottom 
of the ciſtern : this reaches from the opening D through 
the cock W, and afterwards divides itſelf into two 
branches, ſo as to open under the two barrels; one of 
theſe branches 1s exhibited in the figure, and the other 
is exactly behind this. Through this channel, which 


the ciſtern itſelf, or from any plaee at a diſtance, by 
means of a leathern pipe F, #7. r. which ſcrews on to 


the grate of which is repreſented by the horizontal ſtrokes 
FG repreſents the vertical ſection of another piece 


cation-piece, having two hollows for conveying the wate 


the figure; the other lies exactly behind this, thooghoot 
in a parallel direction. Between the ſection of the ſuc 
ing-piece DE and that of the communication-piece Þ 

may be obſerved the ſection of one of the plates of let 
ther, which makes all tight, and forms one of the tub 


under the other barrel. RS is the ſection of the cop 
air-veſſel, and TV that of the conduit-pipe ; this vel ' 
ſcrewed on to the hind part of the communication Pes 
and at top is ſaſtened by a collar of iron to a crols pol 
timber. Between the flanch of the air-reſſe! and kt 
communication-pipe may be obſerved the ſection ot 37 
of the plates of leather, making all tight, and cles 
one of the two forcing valves, of which there is male 
behind this, exactly over the other opening of the * 
munication from the air-veſſel. Theſe valves are - . 
with a lump of caſt iron or lead, having a tail or 2 f 
through the flap of the valve and eroſo-pinned _ 
and it is to be obſerved, that, though both the valves a 
er both *. 
at the ſame time; for when the engine is not . by 
they are cloſed down by the weights on theis upP g 


: ut 
faces; and when the engine works, two die 1 on 
| motion ot 


1 
piſtons and the aQion of the atmoſphere, dagen 
the re- action of the air contained in the alete 
is the ſection of one of the barrels of the en i 
which are both ſucking and forcing, 25 3 HT 
the poſition of the valves and the ſtructur | 
each of which. is compoſed of two iron Pr ther lu 
wooden trenchers, and of two flat pieces of — "ned 
ing one up and the other down. L . ane of le 
the piſton rods edge-wiſe, behind which B09 


le tops 

cc þy 

5 * 
ſtandip⸗ 
the hing 
A ts the 
I the ty, 
d DE; 
tuo pil. 
. C K. 
d parts 
VO Krone 
4 hich they 
chain like 
upper cn. 
h they cre 
S pive ally 
t-rods, be 
gure, ir 
ele are fa. 
Wes of the 
nating in 
at Þ and / 
nd the fe 
ion, are ſo 
$ is exacilr 
ular part af 
-rods taken 
crols hars 
handles, 0 
ork the en. 
ddle bar at 


underſtood 
tical (ſection 
t of the eu- 
that of one 
ie hind ſce- 
2tion of the 
1dmoſt axle. 
piece of eit 
hollow in it, 
the bottom 
) through 
If into two 
rels; one of 
nd the other 
nnel, which 
weyed to the 
either from 
diſtance, by 
crews on to 
nd trough L, 
ontal ſtrobes. 
ther piece ck 
he commun 
ing the watet 
-nings of tit 
ys appears u 
8, though nd 
1 of the ſuci- 
on- piece f 
plates of Ka- 
ne of the 90 
iſt behind ils 
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- this veſlcty 
1ication-piec 
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Js Martin's Philo. Brit. vol. 11. p. 69, &c. | 
ame frequently given to a machine| 
g water by ſteam, more properly called sr Au- 
Ft | 
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w of which, K, can only be ſeen. 
1. dd Hide bar, and Na ſection of the 
ſt of the two middle ſtands which ſupport the 

zadle bar. O repreſents the end of the profile of one 
1 ddles, paſſin through the rectangular holes of 
de pitor- ds as in Eg. 2. The weight on theſe treddles 
t 


| brings them and the piſton-rods down alternately, and 
fl 


led up again by help of the other ſet of chains, 
_ m_ os 5 Coe edge- wiſe in this figure, placed 
0 


f one of the ſectors, &c. See fig. 4. 
P p wit of the croſs bars which carry the handles, 


ſen edge-Wile 3 and XY repreſents an iron handle, by | 


f which the cock W may be placed in the ſe- 
NE cons requiſite for the uſe of the engine. The 


mechaniſm of the cock W may be underſtood by fig. | 


6, 7, and 8. which repreſent the horizontal ſection of it 
in three different ſituations. It has three holes that are 
let white in theſe figures. In fig. 6. the poſition of the 
cock is repreſented when the handle XY or K is in a di- 


rallel to D E or to the middle bar, as in fig. 5 
N In this poſition the water ſupplied by the 


ine pipe enters at D, and proceeds directly through 
en to the valve under the two piſtons; and there 


is now no communication from the barrels with the ca- 
rity of the ciſtern. In fig. 7. we have the poſition of the 


cock when the handle X Y is turned one quarter of a 


revolution towards the eye from the laſt mentioned ſitua- 


| tion, in which caſe there is no communication from the 


barrels with the outer extremity of the ſucking-piece, 
but the water poured into the fore and hind trough, and 
paſſing from thence into the cavity of the ciſtern, enters 
the cock ſide-wiſe at W, and turning at right angles 


through the cock towards E, proceeds to the barrels of 


the pumps. Fig. 8. repreſents the cock W when the 
handle is placed diametrically oppoſite to its laſt ſitua- 
tion, in which caſe there is no communication from the 


under-fide of the barrels with the cavity of the ciſtern or 


the outward end of the ſucking- piece; but this ſituation 
zfords a communication from the cavity of the ciſtern 
with the outfide of the engine, and the water left in the 


cavity of the ciſtern may by this means be employed| 


when the engine has done working. Theſe engines are 


made of five or fix different ſizes. See Defaguliers's| 


Courſe of Exper. Philoſ. vol. ii. p. 5055 18. 

The principles on which this engine acts, ſo as to pro- 
duce a continued ſtream are obvious: the water, being 
driven into the air- veſſel, as in the operation of common 
ſucking and forcing pumps, will compreſs the air con- 


tained in it, and proportionably increaſe its ſpring, ſince 
the force of the air's ſpring will always be inverſely as 
the ſpace which it poſſeſſes : therefore, when the air-| 
veſſel is half filled with water, the ſpring of the included | 


air, which in its original ſtate counterbalanced the preſ- 


ſure of the atmoſphere, being now compreſſed into half | 
the ſpace, will be equal to twice the preſſure of the at-| 
moſphere; and by its action on the ſubjacent water will! 
cauſe it to riſe through the conduit pipe, and to play a| 
let of 32 or 33 feet high, abating the effect of friction. 


When the air-veſſel is two-thirds full of water, the ſpace 


which the air occupies is only one-third of its firſt ſpace ; | 
therefore, its ſpring being three times as great as that of | 
| the common air, will project the water with twice the 

force of the atmoſphere, or to the height of 64 or 66] 
feet, In the ſame manner, when the air-veſſel is three- 
fourths full of water, the air will be compreſſed into one- | 
fourth of its original ſpace, and cauſe the water to aſ- 
dend in air with the force of three atmoſpheres, or to the- 


height of 96 or 99 feet, &c. as in the following table: 


4 9 Height of the Proportion of B to which N 
[hevater compreſſed airſthe air's ſpringſthe water will riſe] 
J „ 87 33 feet 
7 1 3 66 
2 eee 4 99 
8 27 6 16 
2 2 7: 19 
5 F 8 231 
8 TY: | 2-10 297 


ink. engine is alſo a n 
or raiſin 


engine. 
; „ever. 
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Ming, in Pagan Theology, is a kind of reputed 
e worſhipped by the Gavers or GaBREs in Per- 
b. Mounſey, formerly phyſician to the Czarina's 
Petus e following account of it: this per- 
Abiche re riſes out of the ground in the peninſula of 
n about twenty miles from Baku, and three 

* rom the Caſpian ſhore. The ground is rocky, 


| 
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over which is a ſhallow covering of earth. If little of 
the ſurface be ſcraped off, and fire be applied to the hol- 
low, it catches flame immediately, and burns without 
intermiſſion, and almoſt without conſumption ; nor is it 
ever extinguiſhed unleſs ſome cold earth be thrown over 
it, by which it is eaſily put out. There is a ſpot of 
ground, about two Engliſh miles in extent, which has 
this property, where the earth continually burns; but 
the moſt remarkable part of it is a hole about four feet 
deep and fourteen in diameter. This fire is worſhipped, 
and is faid to have burnt many thouſand years. The 
cracks in the walls of the caravanſera inhabited by the 
religious are covered with flame if a candle be held to 
them; and when there is occaſion for a ſmall light, no 
more is neceſſary than to ſtick one end of a piece of reed 
in the ground, and apply a lighted candle to the other ; 
a flame will kindle at the top of the reed, and burn till it 
is extinguiſhed by covering it. They burn ſtones into 
lime by filling a hole in the ground with a heap of them, 
and bringing a lighted candle to the hole, upon which 
the fire kndſes, and in about three days burns the ſtones 
ſufticiently. The flame yielded by this fire has neither 
ſmoke nor ſmell. This ſacred and adored phenomenon 
is nothing more than an inflammable vapour, which iſſues 
in great quantity out of the ground in this place, and is 
ſupplied by the naphtha with which the adjacent country 
abounds. Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. xlv. for 1748, p 296. 
Fire, extinguiſhing of. The world has long been in an opi- 
nion, that a more ready way than that in general uſe 
might be found for eatinguiſbing fires in buildings; and 
it has been generally attempted upon the doctrine of ex- 
ploſion. Zachary Greyl was the firſt perſon who put 
this plan into execution with any tolerable degree of 
ſucceſs. He contrived certain engines eaſily manage- 
able, which he proved before ſome perſons of the firſt 
rank to be of ſufficient efficacy, and offered to diſcover 
the ſecret by which they were contrived for a large pre- 
mium given either from the crown or raiſed by a ſub- 
ſcription of private perſons. But this ſcheme meeting 
with no better ſucceſs than things of this nature uſually 
do, he died without making this diſcovery. Two years 
after this, the people who had his papers found the me- 
thod ; and it was ſhewn before the king of Poland and 


a great concourſe of nobility ar Dreſden, and the ſecret 


purchaſed at a very conſiderable price. After this the 
ſame perſon carried the invention to Paris and many 
. Other places, and practiſed it every where with ſucceſs. 
The ſecret was this: a wooden veſſel was provided hold- 
ing a very conliderable quantity of water; in the center 
of this there was fixt a caſe made of iron plates, and filled 
with gunpowder; from this veſſel to the head of the 
larger veſſel containing the water, there proceeded a 
tube or pipe which might convey the fre very readily 
through the water to the gunpowder contained in the 
inner veſſel. This tube was filled with a preparation 
eaſily taking fire and quickly burning away; and the man- 
ner of uſing the engine was to convey it into the room 
or building where the fire was, with the powder in the 
tube lighted. The conſequence of this was, that the 
powder in the inner cafe ſoon took fre, and with a great 
_ exploſion burſt the veſſel to pieces and diſperſed the wa- 
ter every way; thus was the fre put out in an inſtant, 
though the room was flaming before in all parts at once. 
The advantage of this invention was, that at a ſmall ex- 
pence, and with the help of a few people, a fre in its 
beginning might be extinguithed ; but the thing was not 
ſo general as it was at firſt expected that it would prove ; 
for though of certain efficacy in a chamber or cloſe build- 
ing where a fire had but newly begun; yet when the miſ- 
chief had increaſed ſo far that the houſe was fallen in, or 
the top open, the machine had no effect. This was the 
contrivance firſt diſcovered by Greyl, and from which our 
chemiſt Godfrey took the hint of the machine, which he 
called the waTER-bomb, and would fain have brought 
into uſe in England. Act. Eruditor. ann. 1721. p. 183. 
Dr. Hales propoſes to check the progreſs of fires by co- 
vering the floors of the adjoining houſes with earth. 


ö The propoſal is founded on an experiment which he made 


with a fir-board half an inch thick, part of which he 
covered with an inch depth of damp garden mould, and 
then lighted a fire on the ſurface of the mould; though 
the fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before 
the board was burnt through, and the earth prevented it 
from flaming. The thicker the earth is laid on the floors, 
the better; however, Dr. Hales apprehends, that the 
depth of an inch will generally be ſulficient ;, and he re- 
commends to lay a deeper covering on the ſtairs, becauſe 
the fire commonly aſcends by them with the greateſt ve- 
locity. Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. xlv. for 1748, p. 277. | 
Mr. Hartley made ſeveral trials in the years 1775 and 
1776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method which 


he had invented for reſtraining the ſpread of fire in build- 
| ings. 
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ings. For this purpoſe thin iron plates are well nailed to 


the tops of the joiſts, &c. the edges of the ſides and ends 


being lapped over, folded together, and hamwered cloſe. 


ſame manner; and plates applied to one fide have been 
found ſufficient. The plates are ſo thin as not t6 pre- 


vent the floor from being nailed in the joiſts in the ſame 


manner as if this preventative were not uſed : they 


are kept from ruſt by being painted or varniſhed with oil 


and turpentine. 'The expence of this addition, when ex- 


tended through a whole building, is eſtimated at about 


five per cent. Mr. Hartley has a patent for this inven- 


- Partitions, ſtairs, arid floors, may be defended in the 


tion, and parliament has voted a ſum of money towards 


defraying the expence of his numerous experiments. 


14 Geo. III. cap. 85. The ſame preſervative may alſo be | 


applied to ſhips, furniture, &c. 


Lord Mahon has alſo diſcovered and publiſhed a very 
ſimple and effectual method of ſecuring every kind of 
building againſt all danger of fire. This method he has 


divided into three parts, viz. under-flooring, extra- 
lathing, and inter-ſecuring. The method of under-floor- 


ing is either ſingle or double: in ſingle pong eng a 


common ſtrong lath of oak or fir, about one-fourth of an 


inch thick, ſhould be nailed againſt each ſide of every] 
joiſt, and of every main timber, ſupporting the floor 
which is to be ſecured. Other ſimilar laths are then to 
be nailed along the whole length of the joiſts, with their 
ends butting againſt each other. The top of each of 

Flows ought to be at 12 inch below the top | 
of the joiſts or timbers againſt which they are nailed ; | 
and they will thus form a ſort of ſmall ledge on each fide | 
of all the joiſts. Theſe fillets are to be well bedded in a 
rough plaſter hereafter mentioned when they are nailed 
on, ſo that there may be no interval between them and 
the joiſts; and the ſame plaſter ought to be ſpread with 
a trowel upon the tops of all the fillets, and along the 
ies of that part of the joiſts which is between the top of 


theſe laths or fi 


the fillets and the upper edge of the joiſts. In order to 
fill up the intervals between the joiſts that ſupport the 


floor, ſhort pieces of common laths, whoſe length is | 


equal to the width of theſe intervals, ſhould be laid in 


the contrary direction to the joiſts, and cloſe together in 
a row, ſo as to touch one another: their ends muſt reſt | 


upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 


joiſts, without covering the tops of the joiſts with it. 


the rough plaſter, but are not to be faſtened with nails. | 
They muſt then be covered with one thick coat of the. 
8 plaſter, which is to be ſpread over them to the le- 
vel of the tops of the joiſts; and in a day or two this 
plaſter ſhould be trowelled over cloſe to the ſides of the 


In the method of double- flooring, the fillets and ſhort 


pieces of laths are applied in the manner already de- 
ſeäeribed; but the coat of rough plaſter ought to be little 
more than half as thick as that in the former method. 
Whilſt this rough plaſter is laid on, ſome more of the 

| ſhort pieces of laths above mentioned mult be laid in the 
intervals between the joiſts upon the firſt coat, and be 
diipped deep in it. They ſhould be laid as cloſe as poſ- 
fible to each other, and in the fame direction with the | 
firſt layer of ſhort laths. Over this ſecond layer of ſhort 
laths there muſt be ſpread another coat of rough plaſter, 
Which ſhould be trowelled level with the tops of the 
joiſts without riſing above them. The rough plaſter 
may be made of coarſe lime and hair; or inſtead of hair, 
hay chopped to about three inches in length may be ſub- | 
| SN. rough 
ſand, two meaſures of {lacked lime, and three meaſures 
of chopped hay, will form in general a very good pro- 
portion, when ſuſficiently beat up together in the man- 


ſtituted with advantage. One meaſure o 


ner of common mortar: The hay ſhould be put in after 


the two other ingredients are well beat up together with 
Water. This plaſter ſhould be made ſtiff; and when the 
flooring boards are required to be laid down very ſoon, a 
fourth or fifth part of quick-lime in powder, formed by | 
dropping a ſmall quantity of water on the lime-ſtone a 
little while before it is uſed, and well mixed with this 
rough plaſter, will cauſe it to dry very faſt. If any cracks | 
appear in the rough plaſter work near the joifts when it 
is thoroughly dry, they ought to be cloſed by waſhing 
them over with a bruſh wet with mortar waſh : this 
waſh may be prepared by putting two meaſures of quick- 
lime and one of common ſand in a pail, and ſtirring the | 
mixture with water till the water becomes of the con- 


fiſtence of a thin jelly. | | | 


Before the flooring boards are laid, a ſmall quantity of 
very dry common ſand ſhould be ſtrewed over the plaſter- 
work, and {truck ſmooth with an hollow rule, moved in 


the direCtion of the joiſts, ſo that it may lie rounding 


between each pair of joiſts. The plaſter-work and ſand 
ſhould be perfectly dry before the boards are laid for 
fear of the dry rot. The method of under-flooring may 
be ſucceſsfully applied to a wooden ſtair-caſe; but no 


| thod of extra-lathing is no more than fix pe 


larger than a muſtard feed. Lach of theſe bodies is ike 


two or three of theſe animals put into a glaſs veſſel afgrd 
{till afford conſiderable light, though leſs vivid than he. 


in the night. The other kind are not more than half x 
large as the former, and their light proceeds from under 


Fike-/ock, or FusIL, a ſmall gun which fires with a fin 
match-lock which was fired with a match. The firs 


and carried by the foot-ſoldiers. It it is three feet cight 
inches in the barrel; and, including the ſtock, four leet 
dredths of an inch, and that of the barrel one and2 
of their invention is uncertain, 


for ſervice in war, or for rejoicings and recreation. 
has a mate to aſſiſt him. | 


FikE-ordeal. See ORDEAL. | 1 140 
Fir E-ph:loſophers, or Philoſophi per ignem, a fanatical KG, 


who endeavoured to illuſtrate the philotop 


zealouſſy propagated by Rivier; in Denmark, b) 


| 


ſand is to be laid upon the rough plaſter:work mv 
thod of extra-lathing may be applied to cieline J de de. 
ſloping roofs, and to wooden partitions. ug joiſts, 4 
The third method, which is that of inter. 
fimilar to that of under-flooring ; but 
wards to be laid upon it. Inter-ſecuring 18 , B 
the ſame parts of a building as the method of Pleable y 
ing, but it is ſeldom neceſſary. xu al. 
Lord Mahon has made ſeveral experiments in 
monſtrate the efficacy of theſe ethods, order ts, 
it is only neceſſary to ſecure the floors; and h lou 
expence of under-flooring, including all materials; 
about nine pence per ſquare yard; and with Fab 
quick-lime a little more. The extra expence of the 0 

* 
yard for the timber ſide-walls and partitions; fir (Ur 
cieling about nine pence per ſquare yard, ne 
houſes no extra- lathing is neceſſary. Philoſ. Tru 
Ixviii. for 1778, part it. art. 40. p. 884, &c. . 


FiRE-flaire, in Ichthyology. See Pas TIxAcHA wr F 
Fir E-flies, in the Hiſtory of Inſe An. Maring, 


ng the fl 
Guiana there are two ſpecies of fire. ies. Phe lt 


more than an inch in length, having a very! | 
connected with the body by a joint 3 a art *. 

ture, wich which at ſome times it makes a loud be 
eſpecially when laid on its back. This fly has two feels, 
or horns, two wings, and fix legs. Under its belly 5 
circular patch, which, in the dark, ſhines like a candle: 
and on each fide of the head, near the eyes; is 3 promi. 
nent, globular, luminous body, in ſize about one-thir 


a riſing ſtar, emitting a bright, and not ſmall light; (ce 


light ſufficient to read without difficulty, when placed 
cloſe to a book. When the fly is dead theſe bodies wil 


fore; and if bruiſed and rubbed over the hands and face, 
they become luminous in the dark, like a board ſmeared 
with phoſphorus. They have a reddiſh brown colour 
and live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroal 


their wings, and is ſeen only when they are elevated, 
like ſparks of fire, appearing and diſappearing every fe 
cond. Of theſe the air is full in the night, though they 
are never ſeen in the day. They are common not onlyin 
the ſouthern but northern parts of America during the 
ſummer. 


and ſteel. It is diſtinguiſhed from an old muſket or 
loc, is now in common uſe with the European armies 
eight inches, and carries a leaden bullet, of whica 
twenty-nine make 21b, Its diameter is the fifty-five bun- 


fiftieth part of the ſhot. Fire-locks were made uſe dk 
in 1690, when match-locks were diſuſed ; but the int 


For the uſe of the fire-lock, ſee EXERCISE. ; 


Fike-mafter, in our Train of Artillery, is an officer ah 
gives the directions, and the proportions of the inge. 


whether 


dients for all the compoſitions of fre-works, " 


His orders are given to the fre-workers and bombardeer5 
who are obliged to execute them. 


FikE-9/ice, an office of inſurance from fire. See IKsUB- 


ANCE. 


of philoſophers who appeared towards the cloic 4 1 
ſixteenth century, and made a figure in almoſt al 5 
countries of Europe. The diſtinguithing tenet from 1 
they derived this appellation was, that the intimate 


| the 
ſences of natural things were only to be _— 0 
trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical . 


They were alſo called Theo/ophi/ts, from their dc 
againſt human reaſon as a dangerous and No 1 Ls 
and repreſenting a divine and ſupernatural il _ = 
as the only means of arriving at truth: they = 1 
wiſe denominated Paraceliſis, from the 2 —— 
celſus, the eminent phyſician aud chemiſt, Wh þ 

chief ornament and leader of this extraordinary * 100 


was patronized in England by M. Robert . par- 


it 55 
deie⸗ 
i . tent mafic 
rinus; in Germany, by Kunrath, Atl ana FO #4 
of Dreſden; and in gther countries by % ett a 


ceſsful votaries, who aſſumed a ſtriking a 9 eg 


f | az ! e 
celſus in a great number of treatiſes; in France, 
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the advance 
tion of peac 
;ngly they We 


ing.; «i diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the ad- 
bs their nn — — One of the moſt celebrated 
Wee babs iel Hoffman, profeſſor of divinity in the 
Plicable u of theſe Was Danie op imſelf of f 
extra. l ty of Helmſtadt, who, availing himſelf of ſome 
" . paſſages in the writings of Luther, extrava- 
order to ge ly maintained, that philoſophy was the mortal ene- 
moſt bouks of religion; that truth was diviſible into two 
the n 235 the philoſophical and theological; and that 
rials, is on! That was true in philoſophy was falſe in theology. Hoff- 
1 the aſe man Was afterwards obliged, by the interpoſition of 
of the me. Henry Julius, duke of Brunſwick, to retract his invec- 
e per ſquare tives againſt philoſophy, and to acknowledge in the moſt 
but for che men manner the harmony and union of ſound philo- 
ut in nol ſochy with true and genuine theology. Moſheim's Feel. 
Tranl. yg, Hit. by Maclean, vol. iv. p. 17, 18. 8vo. edit. 1768. 

b. places are contrivances for communicating heat to 
marina. AM and alſo for anſwering various purpoſes of art 
the flies anufacture. | | 
he bent -» 2 latter kind, ſee FUR NACE and STOVE. The 
V large head cincipal objects with regard to the former are lefſening 
icular ſtrue. 'he charge of fuel and augmenting the benefit of fire. 
loud kno, The general properties of air and fire, on which their 
two feeler conſtruction chiefly depends, are the following, viz. | 
its belly is that air is rarefied by heat, and condenſed by cold; 1. e. 
Ke A Candle; the fame quantity of air takes up more ſpace when warm 
is a promi. than when cold: air rarefied and expanded by heat is 
ut one-third ſpecifically lighter than it was before, and will riſe in 
odies is like other air of greater denſity; fo that a fire being made in| 
light; ce ny CHIMNEY, the air over the fire is rare fied by the 
veſſel afford heat, becomes lighter, and immediately riſes in the fun- 
when placed nel, and goes out; the other air in the room, flowing 
2 bodies wil towards the chimney, ſupplies its place, is rarefied in its 
vid than be. tun, and riſes likewiſe; and the place of the air thus 
1ds and face, carried out of the room, is ſupplied by freſh air coming 
ard ſmeared in through doors and windows, or, if they be ſhut, 
own colour, through every crevice with violence; or if the avenues to 
ways abroad the room be ſo cloſed up, that no freſh ſupply of air can 
than half a be obtained, the current up the funnel muſt flag; and the | 
$ from under ſmoke, no longer driven up, float about in the room. | 
are elevated, Common fire throws out light, heat, and ſmoke; the 
ing every ſe- light and heat move in right lines with great ſwiftneſs, 
though ther but the ſmoke is but juſt ſeparated from the fuel, and 
n not onſyi moves only as it is carried off by the ſtream of rarched | 
a during the ar; and without a continual acceſſion of air, will re 

Es main crowded about the fire, and ſtifle it. Heat may be 
with 2 flit ſeparated from the ſmoke and light by means of a plate of 
1 muſket or iron; and the greateſt ſenſible heat is directly over the 
1. The fre fre, where, beſides the rays of heat ſhot upwards, there 
pean armies, is a continual riſing ſtream of hot air, heated by thoſe 


ee feet eight 


rays that are ſhot round on every fide. 
ck, four leet 


„ of whici places, that were commonly uſed in former times, and 
fty-five bun. ae ſtill continued in the country, and in kitchens. Theſe 
one and: require a large funnel, conſume a great quantity of fuel, 
made uſe al generally ſmoke, if the door be not left open, and con- 
but the tune tribute little to warm a room. Their ſpaciouſneſs is their | 
greateſt convenience. Co Og 1 
= 2. Inſtead of theſe old faſhioned chimnies, the modern 
officer who Hue places eſpecially in towns, have been conſtructed 
pf the inge with low breaſts and hearths, narrowed by jambs. Hire. 
ks, 9 Mace: ol this contracted form will keep rooms generally 
eations. He free from ſmoke; but the funnel requires a conſiderable 
- quantity of air, which ruſhes in at every crevice, ſo as to 
zombardecrs render the ſituation of perſons continually expoſed to it 
5 uncomfortable and dangerous. Many of the diſeaſes 
See INSUR- proceeding from colds may be aſcribed to ſtrong drawing | 
SOL | nne whereby, in ſevere weather, perſons are] 
255 1 e before while they are froze behind.” Theſe 
0a, * e hlaces are of little uſe in warming a room; becauſe 
cn 1 1 5 round them, which is warmed by the direct rays 
Imo unc 6 the fire, does not continue in the room, but is con- 
t from "I nally colleCted into the chimney by the current of cold 
intimat ' ir coming behind it, and is preſently carried off. Be-| 
nown by lle ſides, 


the gteateſt part of the fire is loſt, being abſorbed 
Y the back jambs and hearth, which 55 ſo dark and po- 


TOUS as to reflect v littl . : 
rectly wp the Wine 1 and the upright heat flies 


ical proceb. 
eir declaring 
eitful guide, 


e remedy this inconvenience 
e va Bowe Gauger, in his book endes La Mechanique 
1 1 pas n publiſhed in 1709, and ſince tranſlated by Dr. 
50 15 bd aa (lee CHIMNEY) propoſed ſeven different 
oy there dee of, 3. A third ſort of chimnies, in which 
of is Flu, hos ollow cavities made by iron plates in the back, 
s, and hearth, through which plates the heat paſſ- 


by of far 


nb: warm I 'F N 
ance, it VP 5 s the air in thoſe cavities, which is con- 


ally comin 


Sete conſtrucg ren 1 into the room freſh and warm. This 
a+ ci — many obvious advantages; but the ex- 
um and (ve dation of 8 aculty attending it diſcouraged the propa- 
of piety an Vol. II. Wan However, the upright heat was 


dero 5335 


The fire-places moſt in uſe are, 1. The large open fire-| 
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almoſt wholly loſt in theſe as in the common chimnies 
4. Another kind of fre-place is the Holland iron ſtove, 
with a flue proceeding froni the top, and a ſmall iron 
door opening into the room. Theſe ſerve to warm a 
room, ſave fuel, and produce a conſtant change of air. 
But the fire is not ſeen, and little uſe can be made of it 
beſides that of warming the room. It is therefore rarely 
uſed in England, except in ſome work-ſhops. | 

5. The German ſtove is compoſed of five iron plates 


ſcrewed together, and fixed ſo as that the fuel may be put 


into it from another room, or from the outſide of the 
houſe. It is a kind of oven reverſed, its mouth being 
without, and body within the room that is to be warmed 
by it. This ſtove warms a room with little fuel, and is 
attended with no danger from the irruption of cold air ; 
but the fire is not ſeen, and there is no change of air in 
the room heated by it. For an account of the Chineſe 
ſtove, ſee KAN G. | 4 

6. Another kind of convenience for warming rooms is a 
charcoal fre kindled in pots and chaffing diſhes. This is 
chiefly uſed in the ſhops of handicraftmen. But the ſul- 


phureous fumes ariſing from the coals render this mode 


of giving heat difagreeable and dangerous, and in a cloſe 


room ſometimes fatal. 


The ingenious Dr. Franklin, whoſe name we have had 
frequent occaſion of recording in this work, having re- 
counted the inconveniencies and advantages of fire-places 
in common uſe, propoſes a new contrivatice for this pur- 
poſe, called the Penſylvania fire-place. 1. This machine 
conſiſts of a bottom-plate or hearth-piece (ſee Tab, Miſe 


_ cellany, fig. 6.) with a riſing moulding before for a fen- 


der, two perforated ears F, G, for receiving two ſcrew- 
rods; a long air-hole à a, through which the outward 


air paſſes into an air-box ; and three ſmoke-holes repre- 


ſented by dark ſquares in BC, through which the ſmoke 
deſcends and paſſes away ; beſides double ledges for re- 
ceiving between them the lower edges of the other plates. 
2. A back plate without holes, and furniſhed with a 
pair of ledges to receive, 3. The two ſide- plates, each of 
which has a pair of ledges to receive the ſide- edges of the 
front plate, with a ſhoulder on which it reſts ; two pair 
of ledges to receive the fide-edges of the two middle 
plates which form the air-box, and an oblong air-hole 
near the top, through which the air warmed in the box 


is diſcharged into the room, and a wing or bracket, as 
H, and a ſmall hole, as R, for the axis of the regiſter to 


turn in. See fig. 7. which repreſents one of theſe plates. 


4. An ai-box, compoſed of the two middle plates DE 
and FG, fg. 8. and 9. The firſt has five thin ledges or 
partitions caſt on it, the edges of which are received in- 
to ſo many pair of ledges calt in the other: the tops of all 

the cavities formed by theſe thin deep ledges are alſo co- 


vered by a ledge of the ſame form and depth cait with | 
them; fo that when the plates are put together, and the 


joints luted, there is no communication between the air- 


box and the ſmoke. In the winding paſſages of this box, 
freſh air is warmed as it paſſes into the room. 5. A 
front plate, which is arched on the under fide, and or- 
namented with foliages, &c. 6. A top plate, with a 
pair of cars M, N, Ag. 10.) anſwerable to thoſe in the 
bottom plate, and perforated for the ſame purpoſe. It 
has alſo a pair of ledges running round the under fide to 
receive the top edges of the front, back and fide plates. 
The air-box does not reach up to the top-plate by 22 
inches. „„ : 


All theſe plates are of caſt iron; and when they are 
all in their proper places, they are bound firmly to- 
gether by a pair of flender rods of wrought iron with 


icrews, and the machine appears as in fig. 10. There 
are alſo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7. The 
ſhutter, which is of ſuch a length and breadth as to cloſe 
well the opening of the fire-place, and ſerving to blow up 
the fire, and to ſecure it in the night. It is raiſed or de- 

prefled by means of two braſs knobs, and flides in a 
groove left between the foremoſt ledge of the fide plates 
and the face of the front plate. 8. The regiſter, which 


is placed between the back plate and air-box, and fur- 


niſhed with a key; ſo that it may be turned on its axis 


and made to lie in any poſition between level and up- 


right. The operation of this machine, and the method 
of fixing it may be underſtood by obſerving the profile of 
the chimney and fireplaces in fig. 11. M. is the mantle- 
piece or breaſt of the chimney; C the funnel; B the 
falſe back, made of brick-work in the chimney, four 
inches or more from the true back, from the top of 
which a cloſing is to be made over to the breaſt of the 
chimney, that no air may paſs into the chimney except 
that which goes under the falſe back, and up behind it; 
E the true back of the chimney; T the top of ang ach 
place; F the front of it; A the place where the fire 18 


made; D the air-box; K the hole in the fide plate, 
through which the warmed air is diſcharged out of the 
| G K | air- 
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box into the room; H the hollow, formetl by removing 
ſome bricks from the hearth under the bottom plate filled 
wich freſh air, entering at the paſſage I, and aſcending 
into the air · box through the air-hole in the bottom plate 
near G, the partition in the hollow, deſigned to keep 
the air and ſmoke apart; P the paſſage under the falſe 
back, and part of the hearth for the ſmoke; and the ar- 
rows in the figure ſhew the courſe of the ſmoke. The 
Fee being ec at A, the flame and ſmoke will aſcend, 
ſtrike the top T, and give it a conſiderable heat; the 
ſmoke will turn over the air- box, and deſcend between 
it and the back plate to the holes near G in the bottom 
plate, beating in its paſſage all the plates of the ma- 
chine; it will then proceed under and behind the falſe 
back, and riſe into the chimney. The air of the room 
contiguous to the ſeveral plates, and warmed by them, 
becomes ſpecifically lighter than the other air in the 
room, and is obliged to riſe; but, being prevented by 
the cloſure over the fire-place from going up the chimney, 
is forced out into the room, and riſing by the mantle-piece 
to the cieling, is again driven down gradually by the 


ſteam of newly-warmed air that follows; and thus the | 


whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed. 


The air, alſo, warmed under the bottom plate and in the | 


air-box, riſes and comes out of the holes in the fide 
plates, and thus warming and continually changing the 
air of the room. In the cloſing of the chimney a Ware 


opening for a trap-door ſhould be left open for the | 


©  fweeper to go up: the door may be made of flate or tin, 
and fo placed, that by turning up againſt the back of the 
chimney when open, it cloſes the vacancy behind the 


falſe back, and ſhoots the ſoot that falls in ſweeping out | 


upon the hearth. It will alfo be convenient to have a 
ſmall hole about five or fix inches ſquare, cut near the 
cieling through into the funnel, and provided with a 


ſhutter, by occaſionally opening which, the heated air of | 
the room and ſmoke of tobacco, &c. may be carried off | 


without incommoding the company. For a farther ac- / 
count of the manner of uſing this fire-place, the advan- 
tages attending it, anſwers to objections and directions to 


the brick-layer in fixing it, the curious reader may con- | 
ſult Franklin's Letters and Papers on Philoſophical Sub- | 


jects, p. 284—318. edit. 1769. 


FiRE- pots, in the Military Art, are ſmall earthen pots into 
which is put a grenade, filled with fine powder till the gre- | 


nade be covered; and then the pot is covered with a 
piece of parchment, and two pieces of match laid acroſs 
and lighted. This pot being thrown where it is deſigned 
to do execution, breaks and fires the powder, and there- 


by fires the powder in the grenade, which ought to have | 


FiRE, razant or raſant, is a fire 
arms directed in a line parallel to the horizon, or to thoſe 
parts of the works of a place that are defended. 
FiRE, running, is when a rank or ranks of men drawn up 
ire one after another; or when the lines of an army are 


no fuze, that its operation may be the quicker. | 


_ drawn out to fire on account of a victory; in which caſe | 


each ſquadron or battalion takes it from that on its right, 


from the right of the firſt line to the left, and from the | 


left to the right of the ſecond line, &c. 


| Fix E- Hhips, in the Navy, veſſels charged with combuſtible E 
materials or artificial fire-works; which having the wind | 


ol an enemy's ſhip, grapple her, and ſet her on fire. 
It is obſerved by Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, 
vol: I. p. 432. that ſome Engliſh veflels, filled with com- 


buſtible matter, and ſent among the Spaniſh ſhips com- 


poſing the Invincible Armada in 1588, are ſaid to have 


given riſe to the terrible invention of firc-/hips. How- | 
ever, Livy informs us, that the Rhodians had invented a | 
kind of fire-ſhips which were uſed in junction with the | 
Roman fleet in their engagement with the ”—_—_ in the 


year before Chriſt 190: cauldrons of combuſtible and 
burning materials were hung out at their prows, ſo that 
none of the enemies ſhips durſt approach them: theſe 
fell on the enemies gallies, {truck their beaks into them, 


and at the ſame time ſet them on fire. Liv. lib. xxxyvil. | 


cap. 30. tom. iii. p. 322. Ed. Crevier. | | 

There is nothing peculiar in the conſtruction of a mo- 
dern fire-/hip, except the apparatus by which the fire is 
inſtantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 
thence to the enemy: ſor this purpoſe the fire room, in 
which the combuſtibles are incloſed, is built between 


decks, and extends from the bulk-head at the forecaſtle to | 


a bulk-head raiſed behind the main maſt. The train in- 
cloſed in this apartment is contained in a number of 
wooden troughs which interſect each other in different 

parts of the ſhip's length, being ſupported at proper dif 


tances by crolz-pieces and ſtanchions. On each fide of | 


the ſhip are cut out fix or ſeven port- holes, in ſize about 
fifteen by eighteen inches, with their lids opening down- 
ward, and cloſe caulked up. Againſt each port is fixed 
an /r04-C HAMBER, which, when the ſhip is fired, blows 


6 8 | 


rom the artillery and ſmall | 


— 


| two or three ſtrands thick on the reeds, and about the 


þ 


_— 


| 


For 8 barrels, — o 0 960 480 6 . 
For 34 ditto priming | PE 


compoſition, 175 140 4350 „ 3:9 4 
For the curtains, ba- | W 5 
N and reeds for 3 : | 
the ſhip, and ſul- 0 280 o 180 179 "0 | 
phur / falting 9 bn 359 5 50 25 © 


When all the ſtores are provided, they are diſpoſcdof in 


priming compoſition is ſtrowed along all the troughs, and 


| 
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out the port-lid and lets out the flame. 
and fore ſhrouds is fixed a vivid ** ade the Uzi 
which communicates with a 1 One end 
to convey the flames to the ſhrouds. Bey and dhe 
nels, called alſo fire-trunks, are two * the for 
holes in the upper deck, ſerving alſo to let out * ail 
Both ſunnels and ſeuttles wuſt he ſtopped wi © fins, 
have ſail-cloth or canvas nailed over them "8, an 
any accident happening from above to the TG Denny 
below. The port-holes, funnels, and Cut, e 
not only to communicate the flames to the wu 
upper works of the ſhip and her rigging Wh, ind 
open a paſſage for the inward air confined 0 a 
room, fo that it may expand itſelf without bl abe 
the decks. On each fide of the bulk-head roy, N 
a hole big enough to receive a trough of the = 
the others; leading troughs whoſe foremoſt e - 
nicate with other troughs within the fire-room 
obliquely from theſe openings to ſally-ports _— 
the ſhip's fide : the decks and troughs are well 1 
with melted roſin. When either of the leadin dn. v 
1s fired, the flame is immediately conveyed to 4 Ma 
ſite ſide of the ſhip, and both ſides burn together Ky 
The cabbins of the lieutenant and maſter are bebing 
. | the 
fre-room, one on the ſtarboard and the other on ih 
larboard fide. The captain's cabin is ſeparated f 5 
_ theſe by a bulk-bead, 5 
The ſtores for a fire-/hip of 150 tuns are 8 FIRE. Ian 
12 7r0n-CHAMBERS, 34 priming compoſition barre, 
QUICK-match barrel, 30 dipped cuxrAlxs, 150 * 
REE DS ſingle dipped, 75 ſhort reeds ſingle dipped > 
ſhort reeds double dipped, 209 bavins ſingle dipped, an 
Phe qomnhy ef campaſitins For peu 
L ne quantity of compoſition for preparing the 
fire-/hip is exhibited in the Following able — 
N tre ſulph. pitch. ö 
r 
0 0 


bꝛe z 
nds con 


them, 


„ 
For reeds for the barrels, 160 lb. being one-fifth of ti 
whole of the laſt article. 


the following manner: four of the eight fire-barrels ar 
placed under the four fre-trunks, and the other four be 
tween them, two on each ſide the fire-ſcuttles, wber 
they are ſecurely cleated to the deck. The longeſt ei 
are put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied dow; 
the ſhorteſt reeds are laid in the troughs atbwart, and 
tied down alſo : the bavins, dipped at one end, are tied 
faſt to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains are 
| nailed up to the beams in equal quantities on each de 
of the fire-room. The remainder of the reeds is placed 
in a poſition nearly upright at all the angles of ener 
ſquare in the fire-room, and there tied down; and fone 
of them are put round the Fre- barrels and tied faſt, Ie 
over the reeds and bavins; then lay the quick-matd 
 fire-barrels and chambers, in order to communica 
general fre at once: let the plugs be taken out of th 
funnels and ſcuttles, the curtains covering the fire-bartel 
be cut aud rolled back ; and let the leading troughs i 
laid with four or five ſtrands of quick-match, and al 
the communication-trough, ſo that the fire may be can. 
municated to the whole at once. Port-fires, which 7 
about twelve minutes, are frequently uſed for firing lie 
ſhip in preference to matches. When two fleets ＋ 
mence an engagement, thoſe who have the -_ , 
* fire-/hips prime and prepare their fire-works3 a) 1 5 
they are ready for grappling, inform the adm i 
a particular ſignal. Muller's Syſtem of Math, &. 
v. p. 299, &c. and Falconer's Mar. Dict. 1 
FIR EHone is a coarſe, harſh, duſty R EEA, 0 *. 
derately compact texture, of a pale greyiſh 2 11 
white, with a very flight greeniſh tinge. T n 11 
moderately hard and heavy, and ſlightly mn, 4 
hands : it is compoſed of a fine ſmall angulz 115 
mented by an earthy ſparry matter, termite; "a1 ſi 
merous ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery mica © 1 1 v reddiſh 
fire with ſteel, and in the fire changes to 4 5 aber 
hue. It is called alſo Xygate-/tonc, from the pat | 
it is chiefly brought; it bears the fre, and 15 
for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, e e uubt in 
It does not bear the weather, and is thereto! 
building. „ 
ee a name given to alkaheſt. See 168 12 


kind of artificial or faQitious fire, which 


than out of it. 


3 — it is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed 
u 


4 urine, or by covering it with raw hides. 
with _ tendeney is gie to be contrary to that of na- 
1 and always following the direction in which it 


is throw n, 


- French call it Greek fire, or feu Gregeois, becauſe 


krit uſed by the Greeks about the year 660, as is ob- 
ed by the 
ago un Cedrenus, &c. AR 
The inventor, according to the ſame Jeſuit, was an en- 
ineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
it applied it 1 
tine Pogonates 
the Helleſpont 3 


againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
and with ſuch effect, that he burnt the 


ſand men. 
But others W1 a . ORs Wh, OP 
Marcus Gracchus the inventor 3 which opinion is ſup- 


writers, which ſhew it to have been anciently uſed by 
both theſe nations in the wars. See Scaliger again 
Cardan. 9 5 

equal advantage, as himſelf; and what is remarkable 
of the compoſition to themſelves; ſo that no other na- 
tion knew it in the year 960. 5 5 
Hugh, king of Burgundy, d 
peror 


Greek fire. Chorier, Hiſt. De Dauph. 


emanding ſhips of the em- 


Greek fire which the Turks then prepared; and the ſe- 


of mortarz and ſometimes ſhot it with an odd ſort of 


: dle, or winch, of much greater force than the bare arm. | 
That thrown with the mortar ſometimes appeared in the 
ng air of the ſize of a tun, with a long tail, and a noiſe like 
„ that of thunder. The French, by degrees, got the ſecret 
fifth of tie of extinguiſhing it; in which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 
. . FiRE-works, or artificial FIRES, are preparations made of 
diſpoſedot u gunpowder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and com- 
i og buſtible ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoic- 
; ings, and other ſolemnities. 5 | | 
uttles, uber The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, 
: longeſt ret mines, bombs, garlands, letters, and other devices. See 
2 . Rock ET, STAR, BoB, &c. | 


end, are tied 
2 curtains are 
s on each de 
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to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who found out 
likewiſe the method of adding decorations to them of 
ſtatues, with fre iſſuing from their eyes and mouths. = 


The art of preparing and managing fire-works is called 
PYROTECHNY., | Ee. 


ng them about in any ſtreet, is, on account of the dan- 
ger that may enſue to any thatched or timber buildings, 
declared to be a common nuſance, b 
cap. 7. and puniſhed by a fine of 20s. 


who command the bombardeers, and are ſecond 1 
nants to the royal regiment of artillery. | 
ele receive the orders from the fre- maſters, and ſee 
that the bombardeers execute them. 5 
ING, in the Military Art, denotes the diſcharge of the 
met arms; and its object is to do the utmoſt execution 
to the enemy, | | 
The preſent method 


en invented by Guſtavus Adolphus, and firſt uſed 


0 ut the year 1618; the reaſon 
is method is, that a conſtant fire 


1eute- 


, 10 may be always kept 

Math. Ke "4 Tours are three different ways * platoon 7 ; 
nne, of a0 We 3 advancing, and retreating. But previous 
1 colour, neu told. * of ring, each regiment or battalion muſt 
This ſtone excluſive! in grand diviſions, ſubdiviſions, and platoons, 

1y colours de We E the grenadiers, which form two ſubdivi- 
agular gli, ing en platoons of themſelves. In firing ſtand- 
© red with 0 1 rie r by diviſions or platoons, the firſt fire is from 
t will not lll tom che bf or Platoon on the right; the ſecond fire, 
fight redd 4 3 elt; the third, from the right again; and ſo 
ze place when ic 10 wal G the firing comes to the center platoon, 
id 1s much us not fire, ee called the colour platoon, and does 


rancing is wing as a reſerve for the colours. Firing 
| addition blew ond in the ſame manner, with this 

wer s elore either diviſion or platoon fires, it 
aqui ce paces forward. Firing retreating varies 


GNI5 #7 
el +186 


under water, and that with greater violence 


ſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, ad bi. 


whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or other- 
Jeſuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, | 


n the ſea-fight commanded by Conſtan- ; 


whole fleet therewith, wherein there were thirty thou- | 
11 have it of a much older date; and hold | 


ported by ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman | 


Conſtantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with 


enough is, that they were ſo happy as to keep the ſecret | 


Leo for the ſiege of Freſne, deſired likewiſe the | 
F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek fire, | 
in his account of the ſiege of Damietta, under St. Louis. 

Every body, ſays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the | 
cret whereof is now loſt. They threw it out of a kind | 


croſs bow, which was ſtrongly bent by means of a han- | 


The invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel attributed | 


The making or ſelling of fire-works, or ſquibs, or throw- 


y 9 and 10 W. III. 


RE-workers, are ſubordinate officers to the fire-maſters, | 


of firing by platoons is ſaid to have | 


commonly given for 


FIR 


| from either of the former methods; for, before either 
diviſion or platoon fires, if they are marching from the 
enemy, it muſt go to the right about, and after Fring, 
to the left about again, and continue the retreat as flow 
and orderly as poſſible. 1 | 
In hedpe-Fing the men are drawn up two deep, and in 
that order both ranks are to fire ſtanding, Oblique 
firing is either to the right and left, or from the right 
and left to the center, according to the ſituation of the 
object. The Pruſſians have a particular contrivance for 
this purpoſe; if they are to level to the right, the rear 
ranks of every platoon make two quick but ſmall paces 
to the left, and the body of each ſoldier turns one- eighth 
of a circle, and vice der. Parapet firing depends on 
| the nature of the parapet over which the men are to fire, 
and alſo upon that of the attack made to poſſeſs it. This 
method of firing is ſometimes performed by ſingle ranks 
Repping on the banquette and firing; each man in- 
ſtantly handing his arms to the center rank of the ſame 
file, and taking his back in the room of it; and the cen- 
ter rank giving it to the rear to load, and forwarding the 
arms of the rear to the front rank; by which means the 
front rank men can fire fix or ſeven rounds in a minute 
with exactneſs. Parapet firing may alſo be executed two 
deep, when the banquette is . feet broad, or in field 
works, where no banquettes are made. Square Fring is 
performed by a regiment or body of men drawn up in a 
| hollow ſquare, in which caſe each front is generally di- 
vided into four diviſions or frings, and the flanks of the 
ſquare, being the weakelt part, are covered by four pla- 
toons of grenadiers. The firlt fire is from the right di- 
viſion of each face; the ſecond from the left diviſion of 
each face, &c. and the grenadiers make the laſt fire. 
Street fring is practiſed in two ways; either by making 
the diviſion or platoon that has fired to wheel by half- 
rank fo the right and left outwards from the center, and 
to march in that order by half diviſions down the flanks 
on each fide of the column, and to draw up in the rear, 
and go on with their priming and loading; or, to make 
the diviſion or platoon, after firing, to face to the right 
and left outwards from the center, and one half rank to 
follow the other; and in that order to march in one cen- 
ter file down on each ſide of the column into the rear, 
and there draw up as before. | 5 
RING- iron, in the Manege, is a piece of copper or iron, 
about a foot long, one end of which is made flat, and 
forged like a knife; the back of it being half an inch 
thick, and the fore edge about the fiſth or ſixth part of 
this. When the farrier has made his ffring-iron red hot 
in his forge, he applies the thinneſt part to the horſes 
{kin, and ſo gives the fire to the hams, or ſuch places as 
ſtand in need of it. 8 8 : ; | 
FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things li- 
quid; containing the fourth part of the barrel. 
The firkin of ale contains eight gallons; and that of 
beer, nine; two firkins of beer make the kilderkin ; two 
kilderkins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead. : 
The firkins of ſoap and butter are on the footing of the 
bg of ale; viz. a gallon per firkn leſs than that of 
FIRLOT, a dry meaſure uſed in Scotland. The oat Frlot, 
which contains 214 pints of that country, is 194 inches 
in diameter both at top and bottom, being of a perfectly 


ar 


* 


FI 


Firlot contains about 2211 cubical inches, and the barley 
firlot 31 ſtandard pints; whereby it appears that the 
Scotch wheat riot exceeds the Engliſh buſhel by 33 cu- 
bical inches. Ts: Es 
FIRMAMENT, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, the eighth hea- 
ven, or ſphere ; being that wherein the fixed ſtars were 
ſuppoſed to be placed. 7 5 
It is called the eighth, with reſpeCt to the ſeven heavens 
or ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurrounds. LI 
It is ſuppoſed to have two motions; a diurnal motion, 
given it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about 
the poles of the ecliptic; and another oppoſite motion 
from welt to eaſt; which laſt it finiſhes, according to 
Tycho, in 25412 years; according to Ptolemy, in 36000; 
and according to Copernicus, in 258000; in which time 
the fixed ſtars return to the ſame preciſe points wherein 
they were at the beginning. This period is commonly 
called Plato's year, or the great year. See PRACESSION 
15 the equinox. | | | 
n divers places of Scripture the word firmament is uſed 
for the middle region of the air. Many of the ancients 
allowed, with the moderns, that the firmament is a fluid 
matter ; though they, who gave it the denomination of 
firmament, mult have taken it for a ſolid one. 
FIRMAN, in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the terri- 
tories of the Great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, 
en to foreign veſſels, to trade within their juriſ- 


T 


cylindrical form, and in depth 73 inches. The wheat 


* 


FIRM-ORE, a kind of LEA D-ore. 8 8 25 | 
FIRST mover, in the Ancient Aftronomy. See PRIMUM| is ſmaller than the common black-bird. Its bill is yellow, 

PR 5 tipt with black, its forehead and checks white; from the 

Its wings are long and 
grey, its feet ſhort and yellow, its breaſt and belly are 
white, and of an exquilite gloſs, the crown of its head 

black, and its back grey. They are very common on dt 

coaſts, and feed on ſmall fiſh ; but as they are delicate 


or coheſion. 


between them, which is excluded by the notion of con- 


y ; | | | 
The firmneſs of bodies, then, depends on the connexion 


The firmneſs of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 


are diſtinguiſhed by other names, as friable, tenacious, 


like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that 


FIRS T-fruzts, Annates or Primitie, the profits of a benefice | 
for the firſt year after avoidance. See ANNATEsS and 


| Pope's legate, during the reigns of king Jobn and Henry 


made, by which the clergy are at preſent rated. By 


all rectories under ten marks, are diſcharged from the 


FIR 


FIRMNESS, FramTAs, in Philoſophy, denotes the con- 


ſiſtence of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible 
parts cohere, or are united together, ſo that the motion 
of one part induces a motion of the reſt. 
ſenſe, St 
Some authors confound firmneſs with denſity; as think- 
ing the ſame ſtate or property of body implied by both; 
or at leaſt, that firmneſs follows denſity; but this is a 
miſtake. For mercury, the denſeſt body in nature ex- 
cepting gold, is yet one of the moſt fluid; and even gold 


In which 
mneſs ſtands oppoſed to fluidity. 


itſelf, with all its denſity, when fuſed, wants firmne/s, 


Many of the Carteſians, and others, hold firmneſs to con- 
ſiſt in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and 
their mutual immediate contact; urging, that a . 
tion of parts can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed 


tiguity. | | 
But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident: for 
mere {imple reſt has no force, either to act or reſiſt; and 
conſequently two particles only joined by reſt and conti- 


uity, would never cohere ſo as that a motion of the one | 


ould induce a motion of the other. "This is obvious in 
the caſe of two grains of ſand, which, however conti- 


zuous, and at reſt, will never conſtitute a firm coherent 


dy. 


or coheſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of cohe- 
fion, Sir I. Newton, and his followers, hold to be an at- 
tractive force, inherent in bodies, which binds the ſmall 
particles thereof together; exerting itſelf only at, or ex- 
tremely near, the points of contact, and vaniſhing at 
greater diſtances. | | 


COHESION of bodies. Ry 

Hence, firmneſs in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces and 
contacts of the component parts: thus a body, whoſe 
parts are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt 
contacts, is moſt firm; and that, whoſe parts are capa- 
ble of the leaſt contact, will be moſt ſoft. 1 


In the former, the greateſt requiſite is to be as near to 
cuVbes as poſſible, and in the latter to ſpheres. And in 
the ſame manner are to be accounted for, not only all the 
intermediate degrees between the moſt firm, and the 


moſt ſoft bodies, but thoſe different conſiſtencies, which 


glutinous, and the like; for the greater are the ſolidities 
of the component parts of any body, in proportion to 
their ſurfaces, tbough that body, by the aptitude of the 


contacts, may be what we call very hard; yet it will be | 
molt friable or brittle. 
component particles are much extended upon a ſmall | 


And where the ſurfaces of the 


quantity of matter, the bodies they compoſe, though 
they may be light and ſoft, yet they will be tenacious or 
glutinous; for although the flexibility of their com- 
pounding parts admits of their eaſy changing of figure by 
any external force, yet by their touching one another in 
ſo many points, they are very difficultly ſeparated. _ 
The former is the caſe in cryſtallized ſalts, reſins, and the 


ſort. | 


Mobile. 


PRIuITIE. | 
rate or valor made under the direction of pope Inno- 
cent IV. by Walter biſhop of Norwich, in 38 Hen. III. 
and afterwards advanced in value by commiſſion from 


pope Nicholas III. A. D. 1292, 20 Edw. I. which va-| 
luation of pope Nicholas is ſtill preſerved in the exche- | 


quer; and the tenths or decimæ were the tenth part of 


the annual profit of each living by the ſame valuation ; | 


claimed by the holy ſee on the authority of the precept 
recorded in Numb. xviii, 26. 'Theſe papal uſurpations 
were firſt introduced into this kingdom by Pandulph the 


III. in the ſee of Norwich, and afterwards attempted to 


be made univerſal by the popes Clement V. and John 
XXII. about the beginning of the fourteenth century.“ 


Theſe claims were often oppoſed by the Engliſh parlia- 


ment; but they continued till the reformation in the 


reign of Henry VIII. at which period it was computed, 


that in the compaſs of 50 years 800,000 ducats had been | 


ſent to Rome for fir/t fruits only. This revenue was an- 
nexed to the crown by 26 Hen, VIII. cap. 3. confirmed 
by 1 Eliz. cap. 4. and a new valor beneficiorum was then 


theſe ſtatutes all vicarages under ten pounds a year, and 


The t fruits were formerly eſtimated according to a | 


of poor livings, uſually called queen Ange 


FIRUZINUS color, a term that fre 
and yet it is to thoſe that this epithet is uſu 
the ancients, particularly Theophraſtus, 
in that ſenſe fruzinus color does fignify the fame thin ; 
call {ky-colour, or a fine blue; ſuch as the colour of the 
FISANELLE, in Ornithology, a name given by the Vere- 
thors the colymbus major, or great diver. Its general 


long, and all its feathers are downy, ſoft, and very thick 


black and white; its feet are not webbed, but the toes 


FISCHERLIN, in Ornithology, a name given by many of 
 GULL, called by Mr. Ray larus piſcator, by Linnæus 


F 18 


payment of i fruits; and if the incumb. . . 
half a year, he ſhall pay only one — ö 
fruits: if one whole year, half of th n his ff 
a half, three quarters; and if two 
ng 27 5 1 VIII. cap. 8. no ten 
for the firſt year; and by other ſtatut 
in the fifth and fxth years of hit rela. þ Queen Anne 
under fifty pounds per annum, cl 
ſhall be diſcharged of the waa, value, it 
tenths. 
- firmed by ſtat. 2 Ann. cap. 11. whereh 


em; if 3 100 
Tears, the whole. } 
ths are due to be 1 


if a benefice he 


Queen Anne granted her ae Tok and 


venue of h fruits and tenths is ot the Whole te. 


in truſtees { 
or 
ever, to form a perpetual fund for the au, are 


Blackſt. Comm. vol. i. p. 284, &c. $ bouny, 


|FixsT e office of, is kept in the Temple, under te 


direction of a remembrancer, receiver, 

and their deputies and clerks. Ep 
of the old writers on gems, and has been miſtaken h 
many to mean a ruſty brown; and by others, black; h t 
theſe are not colours to be ſought after among the 45 
Ily applied 
We find it uſed for a blue kind of Jaſper " . 
thors, the ſame with the jaſpis boreas of Pliny and Dio. 
ſcorides, and by others for the ſapphire, which ſome of 

i a having cal 
eAzyzy that is, black in its deepeſt colour, then — 
een led to ſuppoſe that this word ſtood for black; but 
as there are not, nor ever were any black ſapphires, itis 
certain from this, as well as many other inſtances, that 
the ancients uſed this word, paz, for a deep blue, and 


it being the aerinus color of the ancients, or what ve 
fineſt ſapphires. | 

tians to a water-fowl of the colymbus kind, called by a. 
weight is about a pound, its beak is two fingers breadth 
ſet together ; its head and neck are brown, and its back 
is blackiſh ; its ſides and belly brown, and its breaſt of a 


ſilver white; it has no tail, and its wing-feathers are 


are all widened by membranes. It is very common in 
the markets of Italy. Ray's Ornith. p. 256. 


FISC, Fiscvs, in the Civil Law, the treaſury of a prince, 


or ſtatez or that to which all things due to the public 
do fall. | | 


The word is derived from the Greek bend a great 
| baſket, uſed when they went to market. 
By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right 


to have a fc, or public treaſury. See ARARIUN. 


FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of 


the king, the public, or a private perſon. _ 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of Hl advocate 


in the Roman empire. 
the northern nations to a ſmall ſpecies of the LARUS Of 


larus minuta, and in Engliſh, the lefſer ſea-ſwallow. It 


eyes to the bill is a black line. 


birds, and incapable of bearing the inclemency of tbe 


weather on our ſhores during winter, they quit cheit 


breeding places at its approach, and do not return till 
ſpring. Ray's Ornithology, p. 269. 


FISG UM, a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh commonly 


called miſgum. 


FISH, in Natural Hiſtory, the fourth claſs of animals, in- 


cluding four orders, viz. apodes, Jugulares, thoracica, 1 
abdominales, which comprehend forty-ſeven uw 5 
four hundred ſpecies, in the Linnæan ſyſtem; 2 - 
racers of which are, that they have either a | ny 
ſcaly body, that they have no feet, and always . 
According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, f/þ in i £ 
are divided into five diſtinct orders. The aye 
fi/b have the tail placed perpendicularly, but a 4 
them have it horizontally. Of thoſe which 8 75 
perpendicular, ſome have the rays of the fins ar 
theſe either have the gills covered with 1 0 3 
containing ſeveral bones, or they have no uc 


ith the 
brane: of thoſe which have this membrane» with! 
bones over the gills, ſome have the ray 
yet not pungent ; theſe are called the MA 


611, or the ſoſt-finned /. 
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ere: theſe are the AcANTHO TER VOI, or 
rs pee Hild. Thoſe which have no bones in the 
gr brane over the gills, make only one genus, and are 
e the BRANCHIOSTEGI. The other kind, which 
ny not bony, but cartilaginous rays in the fins, are 
| 5 cyonDROPTERYGIT. And finally, thoſe % which 
3558 the tail placed not perpendicularly, but horizon- 
tally, are called vl AO II. ; 
Naturaliſts obſerve much wiſdom and deſign in the 
ſtructure of Hiſbes, and their conformation to the element 
in which they are to reſide. | 


Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beſt man- | 


ner with ſcales, &c. ſuitable to their reſpeCtive circum- 
ſtances, the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion 
and buſineſs they are to perform. 
The center of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the 
body for ſwimming 3 and their ſhape is the moſt com- 
' modious for making way through the water, and moſt 
agreeable to geometricat rules. | 
They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves; as fins, 
to balance and keep them upright. See Fin. _ | 
And an air-bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe and 
ſnk to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. | 


They have alſo gills or bronchiæ, whereby they reſpire ; | 


az land-animals do by the lungs. 


' The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and | 


ſerves to row them forward. 

Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to cor- 
reſpond to all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, 
which the variations of the watry medium, and the re- 


fractions thereof, may occaſion ; in which reſpect they | 


hear a near reſemblance to thoſe of birds. | . 
Fiſh are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt-water Fiſh, piſces 
marini, as the whale, herring, ang ge = raves. of 
reſh-water fiſh, piſces fluviales, as the pike, trout, &c. 
. . as the carp, tench, &c. to which 
may be added others which abide indifferently in freſh 
water or ſalt, as ſalmons, ſhad-fiſh, &c. | 

| Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willughby, more accu- 
rately diſtinguiſh %% into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and 
ſpinous. e 7 


The cetaceous f//þ are thoſe whoſe tail is ſo placed, that | 


when the 5% is in its natural poſture, it ſtands parallel 
to the horizon. By this ſituation of the tail, they are 
enabled to force themſelves ſuddenly to the ſurface of the 


Vater to breathe, which they are frequently obliged to | 
do. This ſpecies, like land-animals, breathe by means 
of lungs, being deſtitute of gills; for this purpoſe they | 
have an orifice on the top of the head, through which | 


alſo they eject water. They copulate alſo like quadru- 


peds, and conceive and bring forth their young, which | 
they ſuckle with their milk. Many of theſe circum-. 


ſtances induced Linnzus to place this tribe among his 


MAMMALIA. The cartilaginous % are thoſe whoſe | 
fins ſerving for ſwimming, are ſuſtained by cartilages in | 
the place of the bony rays which ſupport them in the | 
other, and which have alſo cartilages in the whole body, | 
Inſtead of bones. They breathe through certain aper- | 
tures, generally placed on each fide of the neck, but in | 
ſome inſtances beneath, and in ſome above, and from | 
one to ſeven in number on each part. Many of the car- 


tilaginous #/h are viviparous, being excluded from an 
e | 


it 


the name of AMPHIBIA nantes. Theſe are the characters 


ol the two firſt claſſes; and all thoſe fi/þ which have | 


their fins ſupported by bony rays, which have their tails 


| E perpendicularly, not horizontally, and which have 
votes, not cartilages in their bodies, are called the ſpi- 


noſe fijh, | Bn 
— true characters of theſe two great elaſſes of /, the 
I _ and cartilaginous, are eaſily found; but the 
ers of the ſpinoſe kinds are to be ſought for 
. do not offer themſelves ſo readily. The 
me > 2 of theſe, and the great likeneſs between ſeve- 
N A different genera, render it no eaſy talk to diſ- 
_ guth them one from another. Though it be a general 


rule that the generical characters of i are to be taken | 


rom the] - 
their external parts; yet in caſes where theſe exter- 


nal : 
—.— ditfer among themſelves in number, figure, and 
de Val neceſſary that the primary character of 


t 
* genus ſhould be taken from thoſe parts which are the 


ealt variable of all others; and which are the moſt pe- 


3 % under conſideration, and the leaſt com- 
ichthyol, mer genera, The utmoſt care and ſkill of the 
wy = * . neceflary to the diſtinguiſhing theſe cha- 
Parts which ſee. a ſtrict enquiry he will find, that thoſe 


eem at firſt moſt roper to found diſtinEtions | 


On, 3 "Rog 
and tal " reality leaſt of all ſo. The figure of the fins 


might ſeem one of the moſt eſſential cha- 


 Tafters for a generic 


or. II. No 175 diſtinction; yet a farther ſearch 


88, Which is hatched within them; but ſome, as the 
urgeon and others, are oviparous. This diviſion com- 
prehends the ſame genera to which Linnæus has given | 


ſeveral ſpecies only to thoſe genera in which all the ſpe- 
| 6L 


into their nature will ſhew that they can be of no uſe at 


all in this ſenſe. Almoſt all the ſpecics of the eyprini, a 


genus conſtituted on eſſential and invariabte characters, 
and a truly natural one, have fins acute at the end, and 
have forked tails ; yet had theſe been made characters of 
the genus, they would have excluded £/ that are pro- 
perly of it. Thus the tench and the caraſſius have both 


_ obtuſe fins, and tails ſtraight or plain, not forked at the 


end. There are indeed many natural genera of /, in 
which the fins and tail are alike in all, as the pearch, the 
mackrel, the conger. Theſe allow the fins and tail as 
very good collateral circumſtances of the diſtinction; but 
even theſe could not well be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks 
alone, as they are common to many other genera beſides. 
The figure of the breaſt, the belly, and the back, and 
the whole figure of the body in regard to length and 
breadth, are all very obvious characters; but they are not 
efſential enough to be of any uſe in the diſtinctions of the 
genera. The back in ſome of the cyprini is ſubacute, as 
in the common bream ; whereas in almoſt all the others 
it is only moderately convex. This ſets aſide the uſe of 
the figure of the back as a generical character, ſince the 
bream, notwithſtanding this difference from the reſt of 


the.cyprini, is truly of that genus. The belly, in the 
far greater number of the cyprini, alſo is plane in the 


anterior part, and between the pinnz ventrales and the 
anus is raiſed into a ridge; but in the tench, the whole 
belly from the head to the tail is flat. And to this it may 
be added, that the general figure of the body, as to 


length or breadth, is extremely different in the cyprini 


of various ſpecies, as witneſs the bream, the alburnus, 


the rutilus, 8&c. ſome of which are properly flat, and 
others almoſt round. N 


The figure of the HEAD, the MouUTH, the ExEs, the 
NOSTRILS, and other parts belonging to the head, are 
very different from theſe variable parts; they are in ge- 
neral fixed and permanent, and are of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence in the diſtinctions; but as this figure is too com 


mon, and belongs to too many ſpecies equally, they are 
rather of uſe in diſtinguiſhing the orders, claſſes, and 


families of „%, than their genera. Thus the clupeæ, the 


cotti, the coregones, and ſcorpznz of authors, have a 
plain general reſemblance in the form of their heads, and 
yet they are of vary different genera. | 


The figure of the ſcales is generally always the ſame in | 
the ſame genus, and therefore may be made a good colla- 


teral circumſtance in the diſtinctions; but as the ſame 
form is common to the ſcales of many genera, it is im- 


poſſible to bring them to any great uſe in conſtituting 


the characters of the genera. As to the ſituation of the 


external parts, as that of the eyes, noſtrils, mouth, and 


anus, they are generally regular, and alike in all the ſpe- 


cies of the ſame genus, regard being had to the propor- 
tion; but as their ſituation, though alike in theſe genera, 
1s not peculiar to each, the marks are too common to be 


uſed as diſtinctive characters for genera. 'Lhe ſituation 


of the fins alſo is uſually very regularly the ſame in all the 
ſpecies of the ſame genus; but the ſame objection lies 


againſt this as againſt the others, in regard to making ge- 
nerical charaCters from it. 'The number of TEETH can 


be of no uſe in making characters of genera; for this 
very often varies in the ſame ſpecies in different indi- 
viduals, as in the pike, ſalmon, & c. + | 
In regard to the other external parts of ſiſb, there are 
none which are found in all the ſpinoſe , and differ 
in all the ſeveral genera, except thoſe little bones which 


are found on each fide in the membrane of the head, 
which covers the gills. Theſe bones are found in almoſt 
all the / that have any bones, though in ſome kinds 


the thickneſs of this membrane makes them leſs conſpi- 


cuous than in others. 'The number of theſe bones is 
much more 5 and conſtantly the ſame in the ſame 
genera, than that 0 the fins, as we may find by many 
obſervations. The four genera of the ſcombri, gad!, perce, 


and fyngnathi, have the number of, the fins very various 


in the ſeveral ſpecies of each genus; but in all theſe ge- 


nera the number of the bones in the membrane that co- 


vers the gills, is regularly the ſame in every ſpecies. All 
the gadi have regularly ſeven bones on each fide, and ſo 
on of the reſt. All the cyprini have three of theſe bones 


on each ſide; all the cott! have fix on each ſide; all the 
clariæ ſeven; all the clupeæ eight; all the eſeces fourteen; 


and ſo of the reſt. There are only two known genera of 
1105 that do not agree in all the ſpecies in the number of 
theſe bones; theſe are the ſalmon and the coregoni. In 
the firſt of theſe the number of the bones is in the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies ten, eleven, or twelve; and in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of the other, there are eight, nine, or ten, and 
ſometimes but ſeven. It is an obſervation, however, 
worthy the naturaliſt's conſideration, that nature has 
given this difference in the number of theſe bones in the 
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cies externa, that there is not the leaſt danger of their be- 


From this it appears very evidently, that the number of 
theſe bones in the nembrana branchioftega, affords the | 


bony-ſinned %. This however is not ſufficient alone, 
though it is a great aſſiſtant in determining the genera z 
but in order to bring / to their proper genera, it is ne- 


' ſhould have in the genera the ſame external fotm and 


fer, which ſometimes has been found to vary in ſpecies | 
truly of the ſame genus; but in general it is, and ought 


The ſituation of the teeth alſo ſhould be the ſame, and 
this generally holds right in the different genera of i, 


natural genera. If all theſe agree in all the ſpecies, and, 
beſide this agreement, there be an analogy in the ſitu- 
ation and form of the other internal and external parts, 


doubt of the genus eſtabliſhed on ſuch foundations being 
perfectly juſt and natural. EY = 
It is not to be expected, however, that every one of theſe 


the ſame genus in the ſame perfection; ſome will ſhew 
them more, others leſs, and others will want ſomething | 


The other circumſtances are additional and confirmative. 


other characters leſs eſſential but more numerous muſt 
be in ſome caſes taken in for eſtabliſhing the whole 


 #/þ into 


rous and oviparous. | | | 
The viwviparous kind that breathe with gills, he ſubdivides | 
into /ong; ſuch as the gale; and canes, or ſharks and dog- 


cies have ſuch a ſtrong external reſemblance in all pets, 
that ſcarce any thing more than the facies externa was | 
neceflary for knowing that they belonged to one an- | 
other; for beſide that all the ſalmon and coregon have a 


membranous appendage reſembling a fin on the hinder | 
part of the back, the ſeveral ſpecies of each genus are fo | 


' 


very remarkably like one another, that it is not ealy to 


diſtinguiſh them in many caſes. | 
As to the number of the fins on fg, there are a vaſt 


number of genera which have all the ſame general num-) 


ber, as the cyprini, clupeæ, coregont, oſmeri, ſalmon, cobi- 
tides, . pleuronecii, ſpari, labri, gobii, and gafterc-| 
tri; all have ſeven fins radiated with bony ribs. , The 
ſame number of ſeven fins, and thoſe of the ſame kind, 
is common alſo to the ſeveral other genera; but on the 
contrary, though all the ſpecies of the. ſame genus have 
conſtantly the ſame number of bones in the membrane 


genera have the ſame number. The pearch, the gadi, 
the ammoadjytes, and the ſcambri, have indeed all ſeven on 
each ſide. The cyprini and the gaſtereſtei have each of 
them three on each ſide. The cotti, the pleuronecti, and | 
the mugil, have fix each: theſe, however, are genera fo 
very different in their other characters, and in their Va- 


ing confounded one with another. 


firſt and moſt eſſential of all characters for the diſtinction 
of the genera of the catheturous and oſteopterygious, or 


ceflary firſt, that all of the fame genus ſhould have the 
ſame number of bones in. the gills; then, that they 


figure; after this, that they muſt have the ſame ſitua- 
tion of the fins, provided that the number does not dif- 


to be, the ſame in all. 


all the ſpecies having in each natural genus the ſame or- 
ders of teeth. After this, the ſcales are to be examined, 
and theſe ought to be of the ſame ſort, and to have the 
fame ſituation. Theſe are the circumſtances neceſſary to 
be enquired into, in regard to the eſtabliſhing juſt and 


particularly in the ſtomach, and its appendices, in the 
inteſtines, and in the air-bladder, there will remain no 


characters ſhould be found regularly in every ſpecies of | 


of them. But the three grand things that are eſſential to 


the ſameneſs of the genus, are the ſame number of bones | 


in the branchioſtege membrane, and the ſame general 
external face or figure, and the ſame ſituation of the fins. 


Upon the whole it appears, that the number of certain 
parts is the firſt great foundation of generical diſtinctions 


ſo extenſive as to take in the whole at once, but that 


feries of zchthyological diſtinctions. Artedi, Ichthyolog. 
Willughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide 
lach as breathe with lungs, and ſuch as breathe 
with gills; and then to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with 
gills, not into cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into viwipa- | 


#4/Þ;, and broad, ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, &c. the 


ſubdiviſions of each whereof, he gives in his chapter of | 


cartilaginous %% in general. | 
The oviparous kind that breathe with gills are the moſt nu- 
merous; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 

_ uſually call Fat-fi/; and ſuch as ſwim with their bach: 
upright, or at right angles to the horizon. 
che plain or flat-ſiſb kind, called uſually plani ſpingſi, are 


either quadrati, as the rhombi and paſleres; or /ongiu/-' 
_ cult, as the ſoleæ. | | 
Such as ſwim with their backs ered, are either long and | 
ſmooth, and without viſible ſcales, as.the eel-kind; or | 


ſhorter and leſs ſmooth 3 and theſe have either but one 


that covers the gills, yet it is very rare that the different | 


in #/þ; and that no one note or generical character can be 


| 


pair of fins at their gills, or elſe another pair of fins alfo | 


but foſt and flexible ones. 2. Such 


even to the extremeſt degrees of cold. Scheffer, in his 


more; and trout, barble, gudgeons, and pearch, grow 


the ſeveral kinds does not ſeem much underſtood, though 


FIS 
gas e . hich mer, kind be thin, NP vr 
upon their backs. | I have pr ily % wu 
Vie 6 which be ny ad ea, 8 
F 
Fiſh with two firs on their beds ws . nat 


ceous, trout kind; or the gobioni 
nw, ; Sobionites, loch, or gudgeon 10 


Fi/h with but one ſoft back-fin are of th is a 
firſt kind have one long continued fin, foes py ox the 


as the hipparus of Rondeletius, &c, fiſhern 


The ſecond have their fins but ſhort, and juſt; ſuppl 

the middle of their back; and theſe are We Yon in with h 
the herring-kind 3 or fiuviatile, as thoſe which we l 1 S rivers, 
leather-mouthed fiſh; ſuch as carp, tench, Sc. of tho 
Fiſh which have prickly fins on their backs are of ty SALM! 
kinds. 1. Such as have two prickly fins on their bathe Small, 


and in theſe the anterior radii of their fins are always N 
. 2. Such as have but one prickly fin there. means. 
he northern countries abound in large and delicate fi Some e 


than tl 


Hiſtory of Lapland, gives us a wonder | Tran. 
| . n ol ze of the 5% 1 n Mr. Bc 
The ſalmon grow to & larger ſize than we ever ſee then land, t 
and are caught in ſuch abundance, that the ntive abridg. 
who pickle them, ſometimes export not leſs than thirteen In che 
e eps "A years 43 are very common, and _y 
row to the length of ſix or ſever their 
Gonable thickneſs, | 7 os een Fish, bla 
'The carp grow to an ell long, and often conſiderably ſemblir 


it havit 


to a proportionable ſize and fatneſs. The laſt of theſe lateral 
ſb have one thing very peculiar among them: they middle 
oak the ſkins in water, and then ſtripping off the ſcales, general 
they add freſh water, and boil the ſkins down till wholly the hea 
diflolved ; of this they make a very pure and beautiful | and be 
ſort of glue, which is not inferior in ſtrength to our the tail 

_ coarſe and ſtinking kind. . | Ty 
The coming of certain kinds of / in ſhoals and infinite een 
multitudes, to certain coaſts at certain times of the year, 2 


is a thing of great advantage to mankind, as it gives op- 
portunities of taking them with great eaſe, and in wt 
quantities; but the reaſon of theſe periodical returns of 


as lon 
mouth. 
are ſitu 
are fou 


a little obſervation would probably clear it up. There is Near i 


a {mall inſect common in. many ſeas, but peculiarly plen- radi 
tiful on the coaſts of Normandy in the months of June, 5 + | 
July, and Auguſt. This is well deſcribed by Rondele- . pl 
tius, under the name of the ſea-caterpillar ; and at this * : 
time of the year it is ſo frequent in the place before 1 
mentioned, that the whole ſurface of the water is co- 
vered with it as with a ſcum. This is the ſeaſon of the A] 
year when the herrings come alſo in ſuch prodigious 3 
thoals to theſe coaſts. The fiſhermen complain much of 11 0 
theſe naſty vermin, which diſturb their fiſheries; but 2 


join wi 
tes, ani 


they do not conſider that it is to theſe alone that their | Au k 
fiſheries are owing; for it is evident, that the herrings ell, 
feed on theſe creatures greedily, by the vaſt quantity Fiss, 4 
found in all their ſtomachs; and it is highly probable, b ps, 
nay ſcarce to be doubted, that the reaſon of thoſe fjb a I 
coming up in ſuch numbers is to feed on them; pro. Fiznes 
bably if obſervation was made, the ſame would be found Shy, 
to be the caſe in all the other places where the herrings | wan wa 
come in the ſame ſort of plenty. The mackrel came Fisn Fs 
down in the ſame numbers regularly at certain times of falt. 
the year, and for the ſame ſort of reaſon. This fiſh 1s pilch 0 
an herb-eater, and is particularly fond of that ſea-platt Fisn, re, 
called by naturaliſts the narrow-leaved purple palmated fried in 
ſea-wrack; this grows in great abundance on the coat Mor. 


of England, and many other places, and is 10 its greatc laurel. 
2 in the 3 of the ſummer, thous f a 
ſometimes later than others, according to the ſeverity o Fan, © 
mildneſs of the winter. the fur 
The whole occaſion of theſe % com catchin 


pect tu: 


"By . | n to ex 
to its growing up, would know whe ©or the 


mackrel berter than thoſe who liſten for thunder 
_ ſignal of them. The tunnies come at cert 
the coaſts of Provence and Languedoc, 
ſhoals that herrings and mackrel do to other pct 1 
| ſeems to be on another occaſion: the f/ cal 7 105 
French the emperor, and by the ſame confoun 115 
the ſword-fiſh, is the great enemy of theſe fg 


d 10 
ſummer is ſo plentiful in thoſe ſeas, ſhe: OY 2 


hence they frequent the ſhores. The pi 
upon the coaſts of Brittany, and m 
article of commerce for that 46 and a 


FIS 


of of the natural means that bring % in ſhoals to 


than any other. Theſe % evidently 
for food, and that not natural to the place, but 
come 1 for them by the inhabitants. | 
1 cople of Brittany purchaſe from Norway the offal 
ep a 5 ils of all the large 5 caught in the northern 
- X thi is of late years become a regular and conſider- 
2 "ticle of trade; they cut theſe to pieces, and ſtrew 
able * "aſt quantities over the whole ſurface of the ſea 
2 thei coaſts, at times when the winds do not fit ſo 
This 3 together the pilchards in as vaſt ſhoals, 
- herrings Or mackrel come in other places; and the 
chermen catch them in ſuch quantities, as to be able to 
ſupply all the maritime places in the neighbourhood 
with them at a ſmall price. The ſalmon, a f/+ bred in 
rivers, yet going at certam times to the ſea, is another 


of thoſe 65 which come up at times in vaſt ſhoals. See 


SALMON, 
Small f: 
water; 


means. | | | 
Some of theſe creatures often have no other ſuſtenance 


than the animalcula of the water they are put in. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 48. p. 26. See DacE and Rur. | 
Mr. Boyle ſpeaks of a kind of % on the coaſt of Ire- 


and thoſe of prey are very fit to be tamed by this 


land, the hearts of which are found inverted. Works 


abridg. vol. 1. 


27. | Ties 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 463. ſect. 1. we 


have a method of preparing ſpecimens of #/þ, by drying 
their ſkins, as practiſed by Dr. Gronovius. 

Fish, black, of Aleppo, is deſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel as re- 
ſembling, in its ſhape, the 81LURUs RNondeletii, and like 
it having no ſcales. The head and back are black; the 
lateral line runs quite from the head to the tail, on the 
middle of the ſide; below which to the belly, the colour 
generally changes to a dark purple. The under part of 
the head is alſo of the ſame colour. The head is flat, 
and about five inches long; the body is round, and near 


the tail becomes flat. The mouth is not ſo large in pro- 


rtion as that of the ſilurus; it has no tongue, and the 

ructure of the mouth and palate agree exactly with the 
deſcription of that / A. ſmall cirrus ariſes on each 
fide from the edge of the noſtril, and two others twice 
as long, and much ſtronger, from the angles of the 
mouth. There are alſo four on the lower lip; the eyes 
are ſituated near the corner of the mouth; the branchiæ 
are four on each ſide, with a double row of ſharp points. 
Near the bronchiz there are two fins, compoſed of ſeven 


nadii; to the anterior part of which joins a pretty ſtrong | 


— bone. Above the anus are two ſmaller fins; a 
ong fin extends from under the anus to the tail, and an- 
other from the neck along the back; neither of which 


join with the tail. This 7% is found in the river Oron- | 


tes, and in ſtagnant waters near it. The markets of 
Aleppo are plentifully ſupplied with it from November 


to March. The fleſh is red like beef, and of a rank taſte, | 


and eſteemed unwholeſome, though for want of better 
much uſed. Hiſt. Aleppo, p. 73. CO 


lan, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, 


pickled, green, and red. | | 
Fisn, dry or ſalt, is that which is ſalted and dried either 
by the heat of the ſun, or by fire. Such principally are 


the cod, ſtock-fiſn, herring, and pilchard. See Cod 
A „„ 


as green cod, &c. | EY. | 
Fin, pickled, is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle made 


of ſalt, vinegar, &c. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackrel, | 


Pllchard, anchovy, and oyſters. | 


ID red, is ſome freſh #/þ broiled on the gridiron, DEW 


ned in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper li- 
or, as new olive-oil, vinegar, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and 
aurel-leaves, or other herbs. The beſt #/hþ thus pre- 
pared are ſturgeon and tunny. | 

th donndered as a food, makes a conſiderable article in 
x aye of the table; and the breeding, feeding, 
= ing, &c. thereof, make a peculiar art of no ſmall 
dent in the ceconomy of a gentleman's houſe and 


den 
Fo th relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their 


0 
un. , places. See Fisn-pond, STEW, Ke. 
„ing of, is a practice ſimilar to that of blowing 


ait Ys and pigs, and adopted for the ſame de- 


urpoſes, The n : 4 
ally — and whit e method of blowing , eſpeci 


n gs, is by placing the end of a quill or 

— at the vent, and pricking a hole with a pin 

ak Which is next the gill thereby making the 

vil 2 to. the eye large and full, which when dreſſed 

* V, and little elſe than ſkin and bones. But 

POUtion may be diſcovered by 2 the finger 
q 


| ind thumb on each ſide of the vent, and ſqueezing it 


may very well be kept in glaſs-jars with freſh | 


FIS 


hard; the wind may be perceived to go out, the ſkin will 
fall in, and the % appear lank, and of little value. 


FisH, breeding of. See FisH-pond. | 
FisH, caſtration of, is a method firſt praQiſed by Mr. Tull, 


in order to prevent the exceſſive increaſe of % in ſome 
of his ponds, where the numbers did not permit any of 
them to grow to an advantageous ſize. But he atter- 
wards found, that the caſtrated ½% grew much larger 
than their uſual ſize, were more fat, and always in Ba 
ſon. 'This operation may be performed both on male 
and female %; and the molt eligible time for it is 
when the ovaries of the female have their ova in them, 
and when the veſſels of the male, analogous to theſe, 
have their ſeminal matter in them; becaule, at this time, 
theſe veſſels are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ureters, 
which convey the urine from the kidneys into the blad- 
der, and are ſituated near the ſeminal veſſels on each fide 
of the ſpine; which, without ſufficient attention, may 
be miſtaken for the ovaries, eſpecially when theſe laſt are 


empty. The time leaſt proper for this operation, is juſt 


after they have ſpawned, becauſe the ih are then too 
weak and languid to bear, with ſucceſs, ſo ſevere an ope- 
ration; however, with {kill and care, it may be performed 
almoſt at any time. When a ½% is to be caſtrated, it 
muſt be held in a wet cloth, with its belly upwards; 
then with a ſharp pen-knife, having its point bent back- 
wards, the operator cuts through the integuments of the 
rim of the belly, taking care not to wound any of the 
inteſtines. As ſoon as a ſmall aperture is made, he care- 
fully inſerts a hooked pen-knife, and with this dilates 


this aperture from between the two fore-fins almoſt to 
the anus. He then, with two ſmall blunt filver-hooks, 


five or fix inches long, and of this form O, by the help 


of an aſſiſtant, holds open the belly of the %; and, 


with a ſpoon or ſpatula, removes carefully the inteſtines 
from one ſide. When theſe are removed, you ſee the- 


_ ureter, a ſmall veſſel, nearly in the direction of the ſpine, 


and alfo the ovary, a larger veſſel, lying before it, nearer 


the integuments of the belly. This laſt veſſel is taken up 


with a hook of the ſame kind with thoſe before men- 


tioned, and, after detaching it from the fide far enough 
for the purpoſe, divided tranſverſely with a pair of ſharp 
ſciſſars, care being taken, that the inteſtines are not 
wounded or injured. After one of the ovaries has been 
divided, the operator proceeds to divide the other in the 
ſame manner; and then the divided integuments of the 
belly are ſewed with ſilk, the ſtitches being inſerted at a 
| ſmall diſtance from one another. Mr. Tull obſerves far- 
ther, that the ſpawning time is very various; that trouts 
are full about Chriſtmas ; perch in February; pikes in 


March, and carp and tench in May ; and that allowance 
muſt be made for climate and fituation, with regard to 
the ſpawning of . When the #/þ are caſtrated, they 
are put into the water where they are intended to conti- 
nue; and they take their chance in common with other 
Ffi/h, as though they were not caſtrated. With tolerable 
care, few die of the operation. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. 
part 2. art. 106. 5 | 


Fish, eyes of. See Eyes. | ; . 
FisH, fecundity of, has been taken notice of by various 


writers, who have furniſhed inſtances of it in ſome par- 
ticular ſpecies that have been thought ſurpriſing. M. 


Petit is ſaid to have found in the carp 342,144 eggs; and 
Lewenhoeck in a cod of middling ſize 9,384,000. But 
_ 5 . Mr. Harmer has lately purſued the inveſtigation of this 
"_ green, is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains 
iſt; | 1 


curious ſubject with peculiar attention and accuracy, and 
extended his inquiries to a greater variety of ſpecies than 


any other perſon. 'The method which he adopted was 

that of weighing the whole ſpawn very exactly; he then 
took a piece weighing a certain number of grains, and 
carefully counted the eggs contained in it; and by di- 


viding the number of eggs by the number of grains, he 
found, nearly, how many eggs there were in each grain. 
His computation of the number of eggs extended no 


farther than to thoſe which he could diſtinguiſh with his | 


naked eye; though by this limitation, he omitted many 
eggs, diſcoverable by a microſcope, that might juſtly have 


been counted. The weights he uſed were avoirdupois, 


and he reckoned 4374 . to an ounce. : | 
The 9 table exhibits the general reſult of his en- 


quiries: the firſt column contains the names of the f 


which he examined; the ſecond, their weight; the third, 


the weight of their ſpawn; and the fourth, their fecun- 


dity; and the fifth, the time of the year, when each 


ſpecies of f was examined. He has alſo added other 
columns, exhibiting the portion of ſpawn weighed, and 
the number of eggs found in a grain, and the refult of 
examining ſeveral varieties of the ſame ſpecies of h of 
different weights, which the curious ceader may conſult. 
See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. for 1767. art. 30. p. 280. 
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| organs of generation by a very ſtrange proteſz, 
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Abſtract of the Table. | _ _ * * eject their ſemen always ſome Aim; pill, 

* Weight of Fe ore the females depoſit their ova or {, $ be. ve rete 
Fiſh. © Weight. 'S Ws. | pi 1 Time. females ſwallow this, and have their tits b = that th words C 
oz. dr. Grains. ERES. | 1 by it. Tr I that mea; bag 

| : | ROT ſays, that he has often ſeen thy | oy 

Carp 2: 8 2571 203109 April 4. N three or four ſ of 

mrs d | 12549 3686760 55 23. ä Ar- male, Alg den b 

lounder 24 4 2200 1357400 ar. 14. menden Ga of tho of emen he eject: K faculty « 

Herrin 10 480 36960 OR. 25. ions tome of the eſoces, ſome pearch, and f * eve 

Lobſter 35 o 1671 21699 Aug. 11. = wg os 0 6 Yom tron yn this proceſs, Ml at tl 

Mackrel 18 | 12233 546681 June 18. wy: als 1k 4 is Irequently len Jiſh in actual 6 6 and deſc 

Perch - 8 9 7654 28323 April 5. ng rod a Kew NET done before the on arcin particul: 

Pike 56 4 5100f 49304 April 25. 5 77 ity. ii. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. Part ii. art, 10 X 

Prawn (127 grains) —— 806 May 12. 8 Go | ; o ſine 

Roach wg g _ 361 81586 ay 2. 3 d 5 fe See GENERICAL nome, = h 
, - bop Map 5 [ppt ET 9s OT od © * 

Smelt 8 38278 1. * 2 - t e lapilli or bones in the head, that con! 

Soal 16 8 5424 100302 June 13. £ ; Bee 1. N y their organs of hearing, ar a Fish, 1/ing 

Tinh. 46... 00 383252 May 28. amined in the heads of the ſeveral kinds, it appenrs, thi Fin, Ian 


N. B. Part of the ſpawn of this / was accidentally 
loſt, and therefore this number is conſiderably too ſmall. 
FisH, feeding of. 1. In a ſtew, thirty or forty carps may 
be kept from October to March, without feeding; and, 
by fiſhing with trammels, or flews, in March or April, 
on may take from your great waters, to recruit the 


ews z but you mult not fail to feed all ſummer, from | 


March to October again, as conſtantly as cooped chickens. 
are fed; and it will turn to as good an account. 


2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the f con- 


duces very much to their well eating, and thriving. . 
The care of doing this, is beſt committed to the gardener, 
Who is always at hand, and on the ſpot. „ 
3. Any ſort of grain boiled is good to feed with, eſpeci- 


ally peas and malt, coarſe ground; the grains after brew- | 


ing, while freſh and ſweet, are alfo very proper ; but one 
buſhel of malt, not brewed, will go as far as two of 
grains; chippings of bread, and orts of a table, ſteeped 
in tap-droppings of ſtrong beer, or ale, are excellent food 


for carps. Of theſe the quantity of two quarts to thirty | 
carps, every day, is ſufficient z and to be ſo fed morning | 


and evening, is better than once a day. | | 
There is a fort of food for , that may be called acci- 
dental, and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be 
provided; and this is, when the pools happen to receive 
the waſh of commons, where many ſheep have paſture, 
the water is thus enriched by the ſoil, and will feed a 
much greater number of carps than otherwiſe it would 
do; and farther, the dung that falls from cattle. ſtanding 


in water in hot weather, is alſo a very great nouriſh- | 


ment to . See farther on the method of feeding carp, 


and the advantages reſulting from it, under the article | 
| | theſe are capable of communicating a tremulous motion 
to thoſe organs from founds iſſuing from without; nor 


_ Carpe. 


The beſt food, to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs, 


is eels; and without them it is not to be done, but in a 
long time. Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt 


meat. Breams put into a pike pond breed exceedingly, | 


and are fit to maintain pikes; which will take care they 


do not increaſe overmuch; the numerous fry of roaches | 


and rudds, which come from the greater pools into the 
pike quarters, will likewiſe be good diet for them. 
Pike in all ftreams, and carp in hungry-ſpringing waters, 
being fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almoſt from your hand. # 1 4 
The beſt feeding-place is toward the mouth of the pond, 
at the depth of about half a yard; for by that means the 


deep will be kept clean and neat; the meat thrown into | 
the water, without other trouble, will be picked up by 


the ig, and nothing will be loſt ; yet there are ſeveral 
devices for giving them food, eſpecially peas; as a ſquare 
board like a trencher, ſupported by four ſtrings, one at 


each corner, with leads at the bottom for ſinking it, on | 


which the food may be let down into the water. | 
When / are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where 


their numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is | 


the beſt food. Thus carps may be fed and raifed like 
capons, and tench will feed as well; but perch are not 
for a ſtew in feeding-time. | | 
Fis H, generation of. 
_ to the generation of 1165 is, that the female depoſits her 
pay or eggs, and that the male after this ejects the 
Kern or male ſemen upon it in the water, by which it is 
fecundated. The want of the organs of generation in 
#/h, gives an apparent probability to this; but Linnæus 
is greatly againſt it. He aflirms, that there can be no 
poſſibility of the impregnation of the eggs of any animal 
| out of its body. | | 
To confirm this, the general courſe of nature not only 
in birds, quadrupeds, and inſects, but even the vegetable 
world, has been called in to his aſſiſtance, as proving, 
that all impregnation is performed, whilſt the ova are in 
the body of the parent; and he ſupplies the want of the 


3 


he general opinion of the world as 


fectly offeous or bony; whereas the ca 


| believing that all #/ have hearing; but their arguments 
in general are inconcluſive. | | 


which they heard. Placentini afterwards diſcovered ſome 


ver diſcover any external paſſages to them. Klein ſeems 


bead of %, and are generated with the brain itſelf; 
not an accidental thing as ſome have believed them to 
be. They are always found to differ in magnitude, 4c. 


and are eafily enough found; but the greateſt _ 
| lies in diſcovering the other two pair, which are {mall 


fine membrane. 


as far as the membranous body, in whic 
of little bones are placed. Curious figur 


* ":1 


they differ from one another both in thei 

ſubltance. For in the cetaceous 5h, a 
truly bony, and which in certain reſpects may ws 
pared to truly ligneeus trees, both the os petroſum ** 
the auditory organs, are in theſe as in other animal; q 
rtilapinous % 
whoſe ſkeletons are elaſtic, and are ar pr mp: 
than bony, may be compared to the keratophyta h 
tough horny ſea-plants; and theſe 6%, inſtead of a 
petroſum, have ſomething analogous ; but it is hits 
nous not bony, and the auditory bones are of a ng 
reous kind of ſubſtance, being friable, and eafily cru. 
bled to pieces. See EaR. | : 
It has been a diſputed point among the naturaliſts of mzn 
ages, whether % hear or not; it is plain that the cet. 
ceous fiſh have all of them auditory paſſages or ear-hole 
but it has not been found, that any other fiſh have ay 
appearance of them. Many authors have been fond of 
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Among the ancients, many authors appear to have been 
poſitive in the opinion, that % had nearing, though they 
were by no means fatisfied about the ways or paſlages by 


bones in the head of the pike, which had very much the 
appearance of being organs of hearing, but he could ne- 


to be the only author who has improved upon this hint 
to any purpoſe ; and he affirms and proves from experi- 
ments and obſervations, that all #/ have the organs df 
hearing, and have alſo paſſages from without to thoſe 
organs, though in many ſpecies they are difficult to te 
be ſeen, and that even the moſt minute and obſcure of 


does the water appear, on ſerious conſideration, to be 
any impediment, but rather a proper medium for the 
conveying the ſounds to ſuch organs; and it appears no 
way more ſtrange, that they ſhould hear through the w- 
ter, than that a man ſhould hear in one room the words 
pronounced in another, though there is a partition be. 
tween them. „ . „ 
The organs of hearing in % are indiſputably the litte 
bones commonly called lapitli, and found in the heads 
all 5; theſe are conſtituent and eſſential parts in tir 


cording to the ſize of the 55g they belong to; and the) 
are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the heads of the uu 
fi/h, than in any other kind. There are in all kinds 0 


#:/6 three pair of them; the firſt are the two largeſt bones, 


and lie enveloped in diſtin little bags compoſed of 
"Theſe ſeem to be the auditory otgald 
and to anſwer to the incus, malleus, and ſtapes 1 _ 
animals; and by a diligent and careful ez rg 
age of a f/þ may be determined by the number and 7 
neſs of the laminæ and fibres of theſe bones, 2 
ſame manner as the age of a tree is known by we ; 
ber of circles of the wood. The paſſages by — 15 
tremulous motion is conveyed from without 10 the ' 
ternal organs are to be diſcovered with care in 7 42 
and in particular in the pike ; though Placenun! 

A cloſe examination — 1 
head of this ie will ine w ſeveral holes into which N% 
briſtles may be thruſt, and theſe will be 
rectly into the internal auditory organs; 
the head of a ſturgeon, the auditory 


ditory ducts, and of the great variety f 


an ate exhibited in Klein's Hiſtory of Fiſh, to which 

Fo much more expreſſive than any form of 

Zee an account of Klein's book in Phil. 
ix. p. 114, &c. 

* — Ry the ade ſenſibility of the or- 

geht and feeling in i thoſe effects, which 

n ed as arguments of their poſleſling the 


However, 


ended the organs adapted to this purpoſe in ſome 
an 


888 es. Mem. de Mathem. & Phyſ. Roy. 
gf * vol. vi 1774. And the abbe Nollet has 
my Cnc evinced, by diving under water for this pur- 
Ws; that water is capable of receiving and tranſmitting 


fo the animals contained in it, thoſe peculiar impreſhons | 


that conſtitute . Mem. de PAcad. 1743. 
ifnglaſs. See Hs. 
Fn ing See ISLAND-fi/Þ. 
Fig, mile of. See MIL T. 
F158, needle. See N £EDLE-fiſh. f 
Fish, no/frils of. See NARES piſcium. 
Fick, ral. See ROYAL fiſhes. 
Fish, /þcll. See SHELLS: 8 | 
FisH, ffcaling of, by perſons armed and diſguiſed, 1s ſe- 
Jony without benefit of clergy by g Geo. I. cap. 22. See 
Back af. And by 5 Geo. III. cap. 14. the penalty 


of tranſportation for ſeven years 1s inflicted on perſons | 


ſtealing or taking /b in any water, within a park, pad- 
dock, orchard, or yard; and on the reccivers, aiders, 
and abettors; and a forfeiture of five pounds to the 
owner of the fiſhery is made payable by perſons taking or 
deſtroying (or attempting ſo to do) any f:// in any river 


or other water within any incloſed ground, being private 
roperty. | | 
. of. See SWIMMING of fiſh, and AIR- 
bladder. 
fsk, teeth of. See TEETH of fi/h. 
Fisn, in A/ironomy. See PISCES. 
FisH-days. See ABSTINENCE. h 
| Fisn, in Heraldry. See HERALDRY. | 
| FISHER, in Zoology. See DABLE, | FER ts 
FISHERY, a commodious place for ing; or a place 
wherein great quantities of „ih are caught. | 


cod, and mackrel, are along the coaſts of England, Scot- 
| land, and Ireland; for cod, on the banks of Newfound- 
| land; for whales, about Greenland; for pearls, in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, &c. | | 
| FI5HERY alſo denotes the commerce of %; more eſpeci- 

ally the catching them for ſale. The f/Zery makes a 


| principal branch of the Britiſh commerce. A great quan- 
| tity of veſſels and ſeamen are employed therein; and be- 
ſides what is ſpent at home, large ſums are yearly re- 


turned, merely for herring, cod, and pilchards, exported | | 
to Spain, Italy, and ſeveral parts of the Mediterranean, | 


and the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good 


) 
3 


The advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of im- 


reach us therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburghers, 


ney, when they have done, 


fineſt fiſh, wherewith its numerous barbours, loughs, ri- 


hundred and ſevent 


dinary for a ſingle draught of a net; and the pickled ſal- 
”=_ ſent hence is allowed the beſt in Europe. 'The 
cottſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the weſtern fide, do 


certainly lie the moſt commodiouſly for carrying on the 
ung-trade to perfection. | | | 


5 WL in conjunction with a company of merchants; 
: con : e civil wars ſoon ſet it aſide. King Charles the ſe- 
in 1661, made a like attempt; but having preſſing 


occaſion for mon 8 1 ö 
what he had em ey, he was perſuaded to withdrau 


emlelves. 


vince the Uni 
trieve it; : | 
that "34 Bain 1750 there was a corporation ſettled on 
iſery 0 0 parliament, called the Free Briti// 
D 7 e | , . . 
reftion of erm of twenty-one years, under the di- 


and other 3 prelident, vice-preſident, council, 
Ws, &c. and to Who were empowered to make bye- 
Scotch her o rule a capital of 500,000/. and the 
©) encouraged by fithing chambers, ereQted 
1 18 likely to be put on a very advantage- 
ol, 1 dee Heri ViSHERY, 
l I. Ne [ | 


31. 
0 


x 
4 


menſe benefit to us, did not we let our neighbours over- 


0 ployed in the f/hery 3 at which the mer- 
3 Joined with him, being difpleaſed, did the like 


The principal f/Zeries of Europe for ſalmon, herring, 


Ring Charles the firſt began the experiment in 1630 and 


on, ſeveral efforts have been made to re- 


deal of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade. | _ 


&c. come yearly in large ſnoals, and not only take the | 
bh from our own coaſts, but ſell them to us for our mo- 


Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore : no country in | 
urope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the 


vers, &c. are ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an | 
y head of ſalmon is not very extraor- | 


* N 


brandies, biſcuits, pulſe, melaſſes, linen, &c: 


FIS 


| FisHERY, anchovy. See Ancnovy. 

FISHERY, cod. The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large, 

With a great head, and teeth in the bottom of the throat; 
Its fleſh White; its ſkin browniſh on the back, white un- 
der the belly, and covered with a few thin tranſparent 
ſcales. Sce Cop. 

It eats excellently when freſh; and, if well prepared and 
ſalted, will keep a long time. This fiſh, thus prepared, 
is commonly eaten among us in Lent, &c. under the de- 
nomination of /alt-fi/h, or flock-fijh. 
There are two kinds of /alt-cod; the one called green, or 
white; and the other dried, or cured; though it is the 
| fame fiſh, only differently prepared. 
They are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the places from whence 
they are brought, as well as by the manner of curing, 
into Aberdeen-fiſh, Iccland-fiſh, green-ſiſh, ſtock-ſiſh, 
North- ſea cod, poor Jack, and barrelled cod. 

Green cod. — The chief fi/heries for green cod are in the 
bay of Canada, on the Great and Liitle Bank, near the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, the iſle of St. Peter, and the iſle 
of Sable; and thither veſſels are yearly ſent from divers 
parts both of America and Europe. 

The veſſels uſed herein are from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden ; and theſe will bring thirty or 
thirty-five thouſand fiſh a-Piece. | by | 

The moſt eſſential articl-s in this f/ery are the perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs 
of the voyage chiefly depends. - 
Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in pur-= 
ſuing their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the Great 

and Little Banks of cods at Newfoundland, Canada, &c. 


a Biſcayan Newfoundlander that gave the firſt intimation 
thereof to Columbus. | 
Others ſay, that the Great Bank was diſcovered by a na- 
tive of St. Malo's, named Cartier. Butbe the diſcoverer 
of what name or nation he may, the diſcovery is cer- 
tainly highly valuable; there is not a trading nation in 

Europe, but allows the commerce of cod. fiſh one of the 
moſt ſecure and gainful that is known. | 1 5 
The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt cd, are thoſe taken on the 


rally much ſmaller. _ 


winter had retired to the deepeſt part of the ſea, return 
to the Bank, and grow very fat. 


Thoſe caught from March to June keep well enough 


The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or ſix weeks 
and ſometimes i- holds four or five months. As Lent 
draws on, if the fiſhermen have but half their cargo, they 


being then the beſt. | 


got loading for the firſt. Each hther only takes one cod 
at a time; and yet the more experienced will take from 


count of the weight of the fiſh, and of the extreme cold 
Which reigns on the Bank. | | 


third of the cod they bring home found. 
belly opened, and the guts taken out, the ſalter ranges 
them in the bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and hav- 


he covers it with falt; over this he lays another layer of 
fiſh, which he covers as before; and thus he diſpoſes all 


different days together. 


ſalted afreſh. After this, they are no more to be touched, 


till the veſſel have its burden. 
ency of carriage. 


are uſed; though ſuch are generally choſen, as have large 
holds, becauſe this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it 
burdens. | 1 5 

As cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſ- 
ſels are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have 
the benefit of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend 
veſſels for cod in June and July; but thoſe only buy what 
had been fiſhed and prepared by the inhabitants of the 
Engliſh colonies of Newſoundland, and the neighbour- 
ing parts; in exchange for which, we carry them meal, 


| 


6 M 


a hundred years before Columbus's time; and that it was 


ſouth-ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſubma- 
,rine mountain, one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
fifty broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five leagues 
from Newfoundland: thoſe on the north- ſide are gene- 


The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February to che 
end of April; at which time the cod, which during the 


but thoſe taken in July, Auguſt and September, ſoon ſpoil. 
ſtrive who ſhall make home ward the firſt ; the market 


Some will thus make a ſecond voyage, before others have 


three hundred and fifty to four hundred per day ; but this 
is the moſt; for it is very fatiguing work, both on ac- 


The wages uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one 


They ſalt the cod on board. The head being cut off, the | 
ing thus made a layer thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, 
the fiſh of that day, taking care never to mix the fiſh of 


By that time the cod has lain thus to drain three or four | 
days, they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and 
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Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveni- 
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Dry cod. In the fiſhing of dry cad, veſſels of all ſzes 
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The principal f/ery for dry cod is along the coaft of Pla- 
centia, from Cape Roſe, to the Bay des. Experts; in 
which compaſs there are divers commodious ports for the 
fiſh to be dried 1n. 

The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the ſame kind 
with the green cod, is yet much ſmaller; whence it is 
the fitter to keep, as the ſalt more eaſily penetrates it. 
'The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only 
this latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, 
and employs more hands; and yet ſcarce half fo much 
ſalt is ſpent in this, as in the other. 

When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in 
the ſame port, he whoſe thaloop firſt touches ground, 
becomes entitled to the quality and privileges of DMI“ 
K Al.; he has the choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal 
of all the wood on the coaſt at his arrival. | 

As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the maſts; 
and in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, 
covered with branches of fir, and ſails over them; with 
a ſcaffold, fifty or ſixty feet Jong, and about one third in 
breadth. | 5 

While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
and ſalt them on moveable benches ; but the main falting 
is performed on the ſcaffold, called FLAKE. 1 
When the fiſh have taken ſalt, they waſh them; and to 
drain them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of rhe 
ſcaffold ; when drained, they range them on hurdles, a 
fiſh thick, head againſt tail, with the back uppermolt ; 
obſerving, while they lie thus, to turn and ſhift them 
four times every twenty-four hours | 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps of ten 
or twelve a-piece, to retain their warmth, and continue 


to enlarge the heap every day, till it becomes double its 


firſt bulk; at length they join two of theſe heaps into 
one, which they turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they 
ſalt them over again, beginning with thoſe that had been 
falted firſt; and thus lay them in huge piles, as big as 
33% „„ ah 
In this manner they reſt, till they are carried a ſhip-board, 
where they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for 
that purpoſe in the bottom of the veſſel, with mats all 
around, to prevent their contracting any moiſture. | 


There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cad; 


viz. the zZounds, and tongues, which are ſalted at the 
ſame time with the fiſh, and barrelled up; the roes, or 


eggs, which, being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt | 
into the ſea, to draw fiſh together, and particularly pil- | 
chards; and laſtly, the oil, which is uſed in dreſſing of 


leather, &. „ | 
By the definitive treaty between Great Britain and France 
in 1763, the French are now abſolutely deprived of the 
powerful fortifications of Cape Breton, and of the poſ- 
{eſſion of Canada and all its dependencies ; and are en- 


titled to no poſſeſſions contiguous to Newfoundland, ex- 
cept the ſmall iſlands of St. Peter's and Miquelon, ceded |. 


buy the fixth article of the ſaid treaty to his moſt Chriſ- 


tian majeſty, as a ſhelter for the French fiſhermen; and 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid 


iſlands, to erect no buildings upon them, but merely for | 


the convenience of the f/hery, and to keep upon them 
a guard only of fifty men for the police. And by the 


eighteenth article of the ſame treaty, it is expreſly ſti- 
pulated between Great Britain and Spain, that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty deſiſts, as well for himſelf, as for his ſuc- 
ceflors, from all pretenſions which he may have formed | 


in favour of the Guipuſcoans and other his ſubjeCts, to 
the right of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of Newfound- 
wes. | | 


The Scots catch a ſmall kind of | od on the coaſts of Bu- 


| chan, which is highly prized, though very much like 
ling. They falt it, and dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; 


and ſometimes in the chimney ; but the greateſt part of 


it is ſpent at home. 
FisHERV, coral. See CORAL. 
FISHERY, herring. The herring is a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, 


with a bluiſh back, and a white ſilvered belly, not unlike 


a little thad-fiſh ; whence it is called in Latin aloſa minor. 
Rondeletius calls it harengus. | 


It is a popular error to believe the herring to be the halec 


of the Romans. The halec was no particular fiſh, but a 
kind of ſawce, made of any kind of ſalt-fiſh. The mo- 
dern herring ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients : 


it is neither the halcc, nor halex, nor mænis, nor lenco- | 


menis, nor the gerres of Pliny. See Rondelet. De Pil- 
. cib. Marin. lib. v. cap. 13. and Voſſius De Idolol. See 

HERRING. | 
Herrings are chiefly found in the North ſea. 
there are fi/beries elſewhere, but none ſo copious. 
They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons for herrings ; the 
firſt in June, July, and Auguſt; the ſecond in autumn; 


— 


rings are found again upon the ſhores of North America 


ies 3 parts. Andin 1338 we have an account of fifty laſts 0 


The herring is a fiſh of paſſage; ſo 


vided into diſtinct columns, five or fi 


Britain, it 1s ſeparated into two parts 


where being interrupted by that iſland, 


ward down St. George's or the 


on the coaſt, reach the ſouth ſhore of Ireland, from 
whence they ſteer ſouthward, and join the reſt in th 
_ Iriſh channel. The other part of the firſt diviſon made 


is uncertain ; but we know that they are not ſeen in quat- 
tities in any of the ſouthern kingdoms, as Spain, Port 


be Hollanders were the firſt who began the Ferine 


| | 
It is true, 


{ 


F 18 


the latter of theſe is the more con 
of the fogs, which are very favours 
fiſhing. | 

It is commonly ſaid, that nobody ex 
and that they gie the minute they 
water; but there are inſtances to +] 


bene, on acc 
© 0 this l 
er ſaw a herris, 4 
are taken ont cf. 
1e contrary. on 
that 
catch them on holidays and Sundays: 
there is an expreſs chapter to this effect 
in ſhoals, and are fond of following 
and in their paſſage they reſemble a 
themſelves. 
About the beginning of June, a ſhoal of he. 
bulk not Jeſs than the whole extent of Gre Rh n 
Ireland, comes from the North, on the "ge and 
ſea; and their approach is known to the Sh ta 1 the 
ſeveral tokens in the air and water; as by N 
as gannets, and others, which follow + 
and the ſmoothneſs of the water. 50 5 
known from whence they come; though 
that their winter rendezvous is within the arctic c 
where the ſeas ſwarm with inſe& food in 1 1 
dance than in our warmer latitudes. But n 
rive in theſe ſeas, they caſt their ſpawn ; for he "7. 
to us full, and are ſhotten long before they leay J come 
the great ſhoal formed by the migrating hecrings 24 
f 5 . 
and three or four in breadth, refleQing 1 N . * 
many ſplendid colours, paſſes between the 1 
Greenland and the North Cape, it is probabl ul 
ſtraitened, and as it reaches the extremities of Wo 
welt or ſouth-weſt; and, leaving the ilands 4 
and Shetland to the left, paſſes on towards War, 
this part is in 
has ritain, goſoub 
Tn chan ar 
others, edging off for want of room to 3 
ſouth-weſt, go along the Hibernian ocean, and, keeping 


it is alt 


* 
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85 
via! 


Y 1 
1 hey £0 chief 
ht 


kind of Riot ©: 
Senn 


the birds, ſuch 
Prey on them 

9. Not Certainly 
it 18 Probable 


divided ; ſome, keeping to the coaſt of 


in the north, parting a little to the eaſt and ſouth-eaf 
come down into the German ocean : they paſs by Get. 
land, and make the point of Buchaneſs, and the coat of 
Aberdeen, filling the bays, friths, rivers, and crecks 
with their innumerable multitudes. Hence they proceed 
ſouthward, paſs by Dunbar, and rounding the high ſhore 
of St. Tobbs and, Berwick, are ſeen again off Scarhy- 
rough, and not before, but not in bulk, till they come 
to Yarmouth roads in England, and thence to the mouth 
of the Thames; from whence paſling the Britiſh chan- 
nel, they are ſeen no more in any number. The her 


though not in ſuch quantities as with us; and they are 
ſeen no farther ſouth than the rivers of Carolina. Whe- 
ther theſe may be part of that large thoal, which, at 
their firſt coming by the coaſt of Greenland, keep to the 
coaſts of America on the north-weſt fide; or whether 
they are the remainder of thoſe that paſs our channels 


gal, or the ſouth parts of France, on the ſde of tir 
ocean, or in the Mediterranean, or on the coalt 0 


fi/hery, and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their pallage 
Their firſt regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1104. 

In the year 1313 we have an account of the ſcizure of 4 
ſhip of Lynn, in the port of Bergen, which bad been 
fiſhing on the Norway coaſt for herrings. Rymer's Feed 
vol. iii. p. 400. And as ladings of herrings carried t03 
diſtance muſt have been ſalted, it is plain that ſalted her- 
rings, either wet or elſe dried, called red herrings, Ve 
in thoſe times, a merchantable commodity in fore! 


herrings ſhipped from Portſmouth for the uſeof the arm 
and flect of Edward III. in Gaſcony, which mult hare 
been ſalted, either wet or dried. Foed. vol. . . * 
And they were barrelled and falted at the port of Whitby, 
in Yorkſhire, in 1394. Feed. vol. vii. p. 778. F 

But the preſent method of pickling them was net di 4 
vered till the year 1416, though others date it from 5 
year 1397. Willughby, in his Hiſtory of Tiles 2 
ſerves, that Will. Buekelſz, or Bachalen, 2 1 
Bier Uliet, rendered his name immortal by the 5 
very of the ſecret of curing and pickling 2 45 , Fa 
he might probably have learned from the people 0 ot 
mouth, and other parts of England, where 0 
not only ſalted and dried for , but ſalte 5 
barrelled up wet, at different times, from the Je?! i 
to 1360. Yarmouth has indeed been long — 1h 
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FIS 


hr {tute of herrings, in the thirty-firſt year of 
callcc 


g III. He adds, that the emperor Charles V. 
Edwar into the Low Countries, made a journey to the 
com cg, - Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on pur- 
ile of 24a the tomb of this firſt barreller of herring; 
0 Dad begin their herring-fi/hery on the twenty- 
I f June, and employ no leſs than ten or eleven 
fourt Jrellels therein. Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, 
NR carrying from forty-five to ſixty ton, and 
4 15 * (mail cannon. 1 : 
1 55 the eſtabliſhment of the Society of the Free Bri- 
wy Jory, the number of Dutch veſlels employed in 
- Chery was more conſiderable, and amounted to fif- 
deen hundred or two thouſand. 


None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without | 


convoys unleſs there be enough of them together, to 
make eighteen or twenty pieces of cannon ;z in which 
caſe they are allowed to go in company. Before they 
ſet out, they make 2 verbal convention; which has the 
ſame force, as if it were in writing. | 

Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly 
followed by the French, and other nations; and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones: as, that no 
fſher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of an- 


other boat; that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall | 


be kept on the hind part of the veſlel ; that when a boat 
is by any accident obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light 
ſhall be caſt into the ſea; that when the greater part of 


do the ſame, Ec. g . 3 5 
By the act for encouraging the Britiſh white herring fiſbery, 
in 1750, it is required, that the buſſes employed in this 


mencement of the act; and that each of them ſhall carry 
twelve Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt, for every laſt of fiſh 
which ſuch veſſel is capable of holding, and as many 
more new barrels as ſuch a ſhip is capable of carrying, 
and two fleets of tanned nets z i. e. every veſſel of ſe- 
venty tons ſhall have one fleet of nets, each thirty yards 
full on the rope, and ſeventeen fatboms deep, and others 
in proportion; and be provided with one other fleet of 
| fiſty like nets, on board a jagger or tender, which is to 


and furniſhed, ſhall proceed either to Braſſey's Sound in 
Shetland, and be at the rendezyous of the ſaid f/hery 
there, on or before the eleventh day of June, but ſhall 


a Wo — — 


6 following the ſhoal and fiſhing, as they move ſouthward, | 

1 to the firſt of October; or to Campbeltown in Argyle- | 
| thire, and be at the rendezvous of the ſaid f/heries on | 
. or before the firſt day of December, unleſs they ſhall | 

45 


regulations of the herring-fi/bcry, ſee HERRING. 


at nets wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have 
he their maſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry 
< may be taken. „ "+ 1h 
5 commerce of Herring, both white, 1. e. pickled, and 
* red, is very conſiderable ; but there are ſo many different 
1 lorts Prepared, in ſuch different ways, and different places, 
0 that it is hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. 

The white herrings cured by the Dutch are in the greateſt | 
E repute ; they are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according | 
ly to their ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts | 


Kis taken, and with good ſalt, and well barrelled. 


1 nd; and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce 
1 nor to the beſt herring of Rotterdam or Enkuyſen. | 


0 r as the Dutch; and yet its taſte is excellent, 
1 . 15 2 caught on the weſtern coaſt eſpecially; nor 
— * 8 e doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful 
15 re e as their neighbours, their herring 
110 a. Ne beſt in the world. The herring fiſhed in 
is Wk ee. the fiſh being too dry for the 
* ng — at Yarmouth and Leoſtoff they take 
| 81 nay out 50,000 barrels of red-herrings in a year; 
ſc0- of the yy quanunes are alſo caught at the mouth 
the one, D ames by the fiſhing-ſmacks of London, Folk- 
KY a ms as Sandwich, &c. for the London markets, 
| of conſum by e ſea-coaſt of Kent and Suſſex for general 
(co urin : wy | | | | 
lich urs, eng preparing herring. 1. For white dr pickled 
Yar = 33 ſoon as the herring are taken out of the ſea, 
rere open, an ny crew, appointed for this office, cuts them 
and 4 * 0 takes out the guts, and every thing but the 
3 of the The which are always to be left in the body 


are leſt 6, . den, Wathing them in freſh water, they 
ö dum ſpace of twelve or fifteen hours in a tub full 
8 beine made of freth water, and ſea ſalt. 


7 


= 


which was regulated by an act, com moiily 


a fleet leaves of fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall | 


f/ery, entitled to the bounty of 3os. per ton, ſhall be 
decked veſſels, built in Great Britain, after the com- 


attend the ſaid f/hery. Every ſuch buſs properly manned 


not ſhoot their net till the thirteenth, and {ſhall continue 


have ſooner completed their loading of fiſh. For other 


The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The 


in its being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day 


e Iriſh herring are the next in value after thoſe of Hol- 


be Scotch herring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, | 


| | have ſometimes loaded a hundred large hoys with oy/ters 


When they are taken out, they drain them; and when 
well drained, put them up in barrels; taking care to dif. 
pole and range them eyenly, in rows, or layers, preſſing 
them well down, and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top 
and bottom, | 

When the barrel is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe, that 
no air may get in, nor any brine out; either of which is 
yery prejudicial to the fiſh, | 
The Dutch, after opening and gutting the herrings, cure 
and ſalt them by lining or rubbing their inſide with falt ; 
they ate then packed, with handfuls of ſalt between each 
row, and ſtopped up cloſe: | 

2. For red-herrings : the fiſh being caught, they proceed 


ring; only they let them lie double the time in brine, 
v1z. twenty-four hours; inaſmuch as they are to take all 
their ſalt here, whereas the other kind takes half its ſalt 
in the barrel. - 
When the herrings are taken out of the brine, they ſpit 
them, i. e. ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, 
and thus hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the 
purpoſe; and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, 
which leſs than ten or twelve thouſand ſeldom effects, 
they make a little fire underneath of bruſh-wood, which 

ields a deal of ſmoke, but no flame. 

ere the herrings remain, till ſufficiently ſmoked and 
dried; which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. Then 
they are taken down, and barrelled up for keeping. 
Their goodneſs conſiſts in being large, freſh, fat, oily, 
Toft, and pliable; their outſide of a yellow, golden co- 
lour; their having roes, or milt, within them, and be- 
ing well ſalted and barrelled. See Herring, _ 
| FISHERY, /obſter. Lohſters are taken along the Britiſh chan- 

nel, and on the coaſt of Norway, whence they are 
brought to London for ſale; and alſo in the frith of 
Edinburgh, and on the coaſt of Northumberland. 
By 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 24. no /ob/eer is to be taken 
under eight inches in length, from the peak of. the noſe 
to the end of the middle fin of the tail; and by g G. II. 
cap. 33. no /ob/ters are to be taken on the coaſt of Scot- 

land from the firſt of June to the firſt of September. 

FisHERY, mackrel. The mackrel is a ſalt-water fiſh, with- 


almoſt in a point, at each extreme. | 
Some perſons well ſkilled in the naval architecture, hold 
its figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of all others, 
and propoſe it as a model for the building of ſhips: _ 

It is ordinarily about a foot long ; when in the water, it 
appears yellow, and when out of it, of a ſilver white, ex- 
cepting four ſtreaks, or ſpeckles, of a deep blue, on the 
back and ſides. See MACKREL._ „ 


ſhoals, in divers parts of the ocean, not far north; but 
eſpecially on the French and Engliſh coaſts. 


June, and even July, according to the place. They en- 
ter the Englith channel in April, and proceed up to the 
| ſtreights of Dover, as the ſummer advances; ſo that by 
| June they are on the coaſts of Cornwall, Suſſex, Nor- 
| mandy, Picardy, & c. where the //hery is moſt conſider- 
| able. They are an excellent food, freſh; and not to be 
| defpiſed, when well prepared, pickled, and put up in 


Cornwall. 
has been boiled, often yields a light, after ſtirring it a 
little. See FIRE, and Lumineuſneſs of the SE A. | 
The fiſh is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets: 


formed in the night-time. The rules obſerved in the 


mentioned in the fi/hery of herrings. Ei 
There are two ways of pickling them: the firſt is, by 
opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with falt, 


veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt between the layers. 


full of brine, made of freſh water and ſalt; and leave 
them to ſteep, till they have imbibed ſalt enough to make 
them keep; after which they are taken out, and barrelled 
up, taking care to preſs them cloſe down. | 
Mackrel are not cured or exported as merchandize, ex- 
cept a few by the Yarmouth and Leoſtoff merchants, 
but are generally conſumed at home; eſpecially in the 
city of London, and the ſea-ports between the Thames 
and Yarmouth, eaſt, and the Land's end of Cornwall, 
welt. 3 
FISHERY, 0y/ter, is principally carried on at Colcheſter, in 
Eſſex; Feverſham and Milton, in Kent; the Ifle of Wight; 
the Swales of the Medway ; and Tenby, on the coaſt of 
Wales. From Feverſham, and adjacent parts, the Dutch 


in 


to waſh, gut, and lay them in brine, as for pickled-her- 


out ſcales. Its body is round, and fleſhy; terminating. 


The mackrel is a ſummer fiſh of paſſage, found in large 


The fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, May, and 


barrels; a method of preſerving them chiefly uſed in 


Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the water wherein mackrel_ : 


the latter is the more conſiderable, and is uſually per- 


fiſhing for machrel are much the ſame as thoſe already 


crammed in as hard as poſſible with a flick ; which done, 
they range them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the 


In the ſecond way, they put them immediately into tubs _ 
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FisHERY, pearl. See PEARL fiſhery. 
FisHERY, prichard. The pilchard is a ſmall falt-water fiſh, 


chovy is; with this difference, that the head is cut off the 
latter; but the pilchard were diſtinguiſhable from the an- 


matia, to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coaſts of 


This obſervation is amply confirmed by Dr. Borlaſe's ac- 
count of this f/Zery.; for befides the great number of per- 
ſons employed by it, the poor are fed with the offals of 


Ives, amounted to 29,795 hogſheads. Every hogſhead | 


| hogſheads, each hogſhead containing 35,000 fiſh ; in all 


three hundred floops, and moſt of the ſeamen of the | 


The ſeaſon is from June to September. 


about a boat that bears a light in the night-time z which 
contributes much to the facility of the f//ery. | 
On the coaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod 
fiſh, as a bait; which, thrown into the fea, makes them 
riſe from the bottom, and run into the nets, placed for 
that purpoſe. „ VF 
On our coaſts, there are perſons, called in Cornwall 
huers, poſted afhore, who, ſpying by the colour of the 


As they pile them, they ſalt them with bay-falt ; in which 


which laſt draws much of the oil from the ſiſh, to the 


Fi 


the opinion of others ſeems better warranted, that it 


In a year. They are alſo taken in great quantities near | 
Portſmouth, and in all the creeks and rivers between 
Southampton and Chicheſter z many of which are car- 


ried about by ſea to London and to Colcheſter, to be fed | 
in the pits about Wavenhoe, and other places. 


bigger than the anchovy, but leſs than the herring which 
in other reſpects it reſembles. Its head is yellow; its | 
belly white; and its back a ſea-green. It eats admirably, 
freſh, or lightly ſalted. See PIIC HARD. 

There are certain ſeaſons for fiſhing the pilchard; which, 
like the herring and anchovy, is a fiſh of paſſage ; and 
its arrival is indicated by ſimilar figns with that of the 
herrings. They are prepared and falted much as the an- 


chovy, even though its head were off® likewiſe ; rhe pi 
chard having a very flat back, and the anchovy a round 


one. | | 
The chief p:lchard fi/heries are along the coaſts of Dal- 


Bretagne, from Belle iſland as far as Breſt; and along 
the coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire. 

It is a ſaying of the Corniſh men, with regard to the . 
chard, that it is the leaſt fiſh in ſize, mott in number, 
and greateſt in gain, of any they take out of the fea. 


the captures, the land with the refuſe of the fſh and 
ſalt, the merchant finds the gains of commiſſion and com- 
merce, and the fiſherman the gains of the fiſh. The 
uſual produce of the number of hogſheads exported each 
year, for ten years, from 1747 to 1756, incluſive, from 
the four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. 


for ten years laſt paſt, together with the bounty allowed 


for each hogſhead exported, and the oil made out of each, | 

has amounted, one year with another, at an average, to | 
the price of 1/. 135. and 3d.; fo that the caſh paid for | 
pilchards exported has, at a medium, annually amounted | 


to the ſum of 49,5327. 10s. The number taken at one 
ſhooting out of the nets is amazingly great. In 1767, 
there were at one time incloſed in St. Ives's bay 7000 


245,000,000. MY 
That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is fo plentiful, that it 

not only furniſhes all Greece, but a great part of Italy. 
That on the coaſts of Bretagne employs yearly above 


country. | | . | | 
The fith caught on our own coaſts, though bigger, are 
not ſo much valued, as thoſe on the coaſts of France; 
owing principally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured. 


The p:/chards naturally follow the light; and will gather 


water where the ſhoals are, make ſigns to the boats, to 
get among them, to caſt their nets. 5 
When taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehouſe on ſhore, 
where they are laid up in broad piles, ſupported by backs 
and ſides. | 5 | | 


they lie ſoaking twenty or thirty days, and difcharge a | 
great quantity of blood, with dirty pickle, and bittern ; 


great loſs of the owners. When taken out of the pile, 
there remains a quantity of ſalt, blood, ſcales, &c. at bot- 
tom, which, with freſh ſalt, ſerves for another pile. 
They now proceed to waſh them in ſea-water to clear off 
the dirt and blood; and when dry, they put them up in 
barrels, and preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze ont the 
oil, which iſſues away at a hole in the bottom of the catk ; 
and in this ſtate they are fit for ſale, or ule. 

SHERY, ſalmon. The ſalmon is a northern fiſh, being un- 
known in the Mediterranean fea, and other warm cli- 
mates, and, according to fome, breeds in the fea; but 


breeds in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, remote from 
their mouths. They commonly ſpawn in November; 
and when they have found a place fit for the purpoſe, the 
male and female unite in forming a proper receptacle for 
it in the ſand or gravel, about the depth of eighteen 
inches; in this the female depoſits her ſpawn, and the 


their progreſs. Many have feen them leap up cataracts 
When the ſalwon firſt enter the freſh water, they hare z 


ſigns that the fth is in high ſeaton; theſe di 
off ſoon aſter the ſalmon have left the ſea. wraps, 


© The chief ſalmon fi/herics in Europe are along the coals 


no ſooner entered, than the gate claps to. Thus the 
| falmon are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it is eaſy 


land, Norway, and the Baltic; but thoſe at Coleraine in 
Ireland, at Berwick in Great Britain, and in ſome of the 
rivers of Scotland, are the moſt conſiderable. The cap- 


July, is prodigious; a boat load, and ſomet 


to ſend is boiled, pickled, and kitted. Freſh finn'S 
| alſo been ſent to London in the latter end of Dep belle 


for eight pence; but the more common p 


tries; though the demand for th 


FI 8 


male his milt, which they cover careful! 
with their tails; for after ſpawning they are obſere ” 
have no ſkin on that part. I be ſpawn lies bur LOR 10 
ſprting. The milter and ſpawner, having perfo el tl th 
office, betake themſelves to the fea; and if wee their 
be prevented by weirs, or the like, they deen retur 
lean, and are then called Kipper, pine away, + me fk 
two years time. If they ſpawn in the Nicks p die in 
produce is a diminutive /almon, called 4 "me, the 
will never arrive at the natural bulk; it bs 
that makes them grow big, and the rivers ne 1 ſea 
male is diſtinguifhed from the male, in that itz he fe. 
longer, and more hooked, its ſeales not fo br; wy is 
its body ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots * 2nd 
flatter, and its fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and kf » 
cious to the taſte, In ſpawning time, when 3 
from the ſea up to the rivers, ſcarce any thing A 


J. a8 it is fai 


and precipices, many yards high. See SAL Mox. 


number of inſects, the /erree ſalmone of Linnæus, 30 
hering to them, eſpecially above the gills, which 4 


latter end of March, the ſpawn begins to excluge t 

young, which gradually increaſe to the length of her 
five inches, and are then termed ſmelts or ſmouts: an 
about the beginning of May the Tweed, &c. is fal of 
them; but they are ſoon hurried away to the ſea, About 
the middle of June the earlieſt of the fry begin to drg 

as it were, into the river again from the ſea, being Fs 
twelve, fourteen, or ſixteen inches, and they gradual 

increaſe in number and ſize till about the end of Juh; 
(at Berwick the fiſh in this ſtage is called gilſe when 
they again leſſen in number, and increaſe in ſize, fone 
being tix, ſeven, eight, or nine pounds in weight, 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The fiſhing uſually 
begins about the firſt of January, and ends by the laſt a 
September. It is performed with nets, in the places 
where the rivers empty themſelves into the ea, and 
along the ſea-coaſts thereabout. The fiſh are ſcen to 
croud thither frequently in ſhoals from all parts, in 
ſearch of the freſh water; they alſo fiſh for them higher 
up in the rivers; ſometimes with nets, and ſometimes 
with a kind of locks, or weirs, made for the purpoſe 
with iron grates therein, ſo diſpoſed, as that the fiſh, in 
going up the river, open them with their head; but ar 


to take them. In ſome places they fiſh for ſalmon in the 
night-time, by the light of torches, or kindled ſtrau. 
The fiſhermen watch when the fiſh draws towards the 
light, whereof he is naturally a great lover, and ſtrikes 
him with a ſpear, or lifter. In ſeme parts of Scotland, 
it is ſaid, they ride a fiſhing up the rivers, and when 
they ſpy them in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with fir- 
arms. OE | | | 

Salmon form, in ſeveral countries, a great article of cone 
merce; being cured in different ways, by ſalting, pike 
ling, and drying. There are ſtationary fberies in le 


ture in the ] weed near Berwick, about the month 0 
1mes near 
two, is taken in a tide; and it is common to take from 
fifty to a hundred fiſh at one hawl. At this time the 
coopers in Berwick begin to ſalt both falmon and giles | 
in pipes, and other large vetlels, and then barrel hong 
ſend abroad. 'The ſalmon barrel holds above 1 
gallons, wine meaſure. Moſt of the ſalmon taken be 4 
Apri! is ſent freſh to London; and that which they" 


but then the fiſh are full of large roes, Very 0 + In 
and are eſteemed neither palatable nor w_ om ue 
the month of July a itone of freſh ſalmon, d 25 


" erwick 
pounds. ten ounces and a half, has been ſold at D en 


ſixteen pence, and two ſhillings and ſix pence I 
ſon for fiſhing in the weed begins the mn till aſter 
vember, though the fiſhermen work very _ are on 
Chriſtmas, and ends on Michaelmas day. * others 
this river forty-one conſiderable mere be 

of leſs value, rented for near 54001. iz5 Of 
Scotland poſſeſſes alſo great Es of fine he 
both ſides of that kingdom. Ihe men art try ien 
ſame manner as at Berwick ; and a great 2 achten 
to London in the ſpring; but after that tim 


x orel n cb, 
turer Deg1its to barrel and export them to 1 1 of 
em is mot lat 


X pence. 
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have alſo in Scotland a great deal of 
late years, The the common way, which after ſoaking 
ſalmon 157 . competent time, 1s well preſſed, and then 
blow Fate this is called Zipper, is chiefly made for 

i | 

home cb delicious food. The north o Ireland 
reckon thi kh : the moſt conſiderable fi/hery is at 
a 


Cranna, ab 


in 175% ds long, and 
with nets eighteen ſcore yards long, 
ber nan web night and day through the whole: 
5 which laſts about four months; eight hundred 
2 n fin have been taken at a ſingle draught. There 
K weir on the river, which takes the fiſh that 
os a be nets. In 1760, three hundred and twenty 
_— taken in the Cranna f//Þery. The ſalmon are 
= J in this manner: they are firſt ſplit, and the guts 
_ ils, and many of the bones, are taken out, and 
9 ibhed with fine ſalt; and after lying in pickle in 
large tubs for ſix weeks, are packed up with layers of 
oarſe brown Spaniſh ſalt in caſks, ſix of which make a 
_ Theſe are exported. to Leghorn and Venice, &c 
at the price of twelve or thirteen pounds a ton. Pen- 
nants Brit. Zool. vol. iii. p. 284. 294. | 5 
'The ſtat. 4 and 5 Anne, cap, 21. was made for the in- 
creaſe and preſervation of almon in rivers in the coun- 
ties of Southampton and Wilts, requiring that no /a/mon 


be taken between the firſt of Augult, and twelfth of 


November, or under fize, &c. And by 1 Geo. I. cap. 


18. non taken in the rivers Severn, Dee, Wye, Were, 
Ouſe, Kc. are to be eighteen inches long, at leaſt; or 


the perſons catching them ſhall forfeit 5/. And by 30 


Geo, II. cap. 21. no ſalmon is to be caught in the rivers | 


Thames and Medway between the eleventh of Novem- 


ber and twenty-fourth of Auguſt, or to be of leſs weight 


than ſix pounds. Ty | 
Salmon is alſo fiſhed for in rivers, after the manner of 


trout, with a line and hook. He bites beſt in the after- 


noon, about three, in May, June, July, and Auguſt; 
the water being clear, and a little breeze of wind ſtir- 
ring; eſpecially if the wind and ſtream ſet contrary ways. 
The ſalmon is caught like a trout, with worm, fly, and 
minim; and eſpecially the garden-worm, if well ſcoured, 


the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the rivers, near the 


ground. Put two or three garden-worms well ſcoured| 
/ on your hook at once, as if you were baiting for trout ; 

e and be ſure to give him time to gorge his bait, before you 
7 ſinke. Some uſe a wire-ring on the top of the rod, 
: through which the line may be let run to any length at 


pleaſure, by a reel near the hand. _ 


at its ſeaſon runs up the rivers z having a ſharp-pointed 
ſnout, a flat belly, and bluiſh back. Sturgeons, as well 
as whales, are reckoned among the number of RoYAL 


fiſhes, 


There are ſurgeons of all ſizes; and we even read of 


CEON.. +: | 5 | 5 
It is of the roe or eggs of this fiſh that the CAVEAR, or| 


in 
he kavia, ſo much prized by the Italians, &c. is prepared. 
„ Sturgeon, when freſh, eats deliciouſly. To make it keep, 
0 


cags, from twenty-five to fifty pounds. | 
e greateſt /urgeon fi/hery in the world is in the mouth 
of the Volga, in the Caſpian ſea; where the Muſcovites 
1 d employment for a great number of men. We have 
ely had a conſiderable ſupply of Hurgeon from North 
merica, which rivals that of the Baltic. 3 
1 e are not caught in nets, but in a kind of encloſure, 
dormed by rte ſtakes, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſent- 
Up the letter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe kinds of 
- oh are open on the fide towards the ſea, and cloſe 
he by which means the fiſh, aſcending in its 
28s up the river, embarraſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, 
dular retreats; and, not being able to turn itſelf, to 


ed with a fort of harping-iron. They are alſo taken, 


. aue near Pillau, in large nets, made of ſmall cord; the 

p 7 ſhores are formed into diſtricts, and farmed out | 
JE : "ry of fiſhermen ; ſome of which are rented for 
The ch 1 gulders, or near 3000. per annum. 

- 0 3 of this iſhery is the roe or ſpawn, which 

by Okay veny as much uſed in Muſcovy as butter in 

3 and 


there are ſome „iu hat furniſh each 

Our geons that 1urnin eac 

re pounds thereof. It is only the leſſer and 

Engr, 0 ag that they pickle for eating. 


Vo 2 1 {A 3 FisHERY. 1 his huge fiſh, 


ſumption, and, if properly cured and 5 | 


out a mile and a half from Coleraine, rented, | 
fr 620]. a year- It is ſituated on the river Ban, 


and kept twenty days in moſs. The ſalmon never ſtays| 
long in a place, but is continually ſhifting to be as near 
the 3 as poſſible, and ſwimming generally in| 


Henk v, ſurgeon. The ſurgeon is a Iarge fea-fiſh, which | 


lome twenty feet long; but the middle ſize are reckoned | 
the beſt ; though ſome prefer the ſmaller. See OT UR-| 


they ſalt or pickle it in 11 pieces, and put them up in 


$0 back ahn, on account of its bulk, is eaſily ſtruck, and | who, by 


ir lummer, in the lakes Friſchechaff and Curiſch- | 


the Engliſh, that they were the firſt diſcoverers, 


1 


we have elſewhere obſerved, is chiefly caught in the 
North fea. The largeſt ſort are found about Spitzbergen, 
ſome of them being there two hundred feet in length, 


Thoſe on'the coaſts of America are about ninety, or a 


hundred; and thoſe on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean, are the ſmalleſt of all. oh 
The firſt perſons that ſeem to have been employed in the 


whalc-fiſhery were the Norwegians ; probably foon after 
their diſcovery of Greenland, about the year 837 : for. 


we find, that king Alfred received information from 
Other, a Norwegian, in 887 or 890, that the Norwe- 
glans were employed in this Hey. He tells the king, 
that he failed along the Norway coaſt, as far north as the 
whale-hunters commonly uſe to travel ; but it ſeems that 
all knowlege of this gainful employ was loſt, at leaſt in 
this country, for almoſt ſeven centuries. The Biſcay- 
ners were alſo concerned in it, for the ſake not only of 


the oil, but alſo of the whale-bone, before the Engliſh; 


for, though their north-eaſt diſcoveries in 1553 had 
pointed out the way to the whale-fi/hery at Spitzbergen, 
they were ſo ignorant of the buſineſs in 1575, as to be 
under a neceſſity of procuring information and aſſiſtance 
from Biſcay for this purpoſe. The firſt mention that oc- 
curs in the Engliſh hiſtory of whale-fins, or whale-bone, 
is in 1593, when eight hundred fins, part of the cargo 
of ſome Biſcay ſhips, that had been wrecked three years 
before, were brought to England from the bay of Sr. 
Laurence in America by an Englith ſhip; previous to 
which time, the ladies ſtays, as Mr. Anderſon obſerves, 
muſt have been made of fplit or ſome other tough and 
K wood; the whale-fi/hery being carried on ſor the 


ake of the oil long before the diſcovery of the uſe of the 


whale-bone, which was firſt brought to England, with 
the blubber or oil, in 1617. 'The Engliſh, having been 
accuſtomed to the Northern ſeas, by their repeated trials 
for a north-weſt and north-eaſt paſſage to China, in 1598 
commenced their f/hery for whales at or near Spitzbet- 
gen, where thoſe animals reſort in greater numbers thin 
any where elſe. But the firſt Englith voyage for the pur- 
poſe of killing whales was undertaken by the Rnilian 


company in 1611, who ſent two ſhips thither, with fix 
Biſcayners, expert in the buſineſs; the. ſhips were loſt, 
though their men and boats, &c. were ſaved by a ſhi 
of Hull, then at Spitzbergen. In 1618, the Eaſt-India 
adventurers joined ſtock with the Ruſſian company for 
purſuing the whalc-fi/hery, and fitted out thirteen ſhips, 


ut the voyage proved unſucceſsful. The manner of ma- 


naging the whale fiſhing both by the Engliſh and Dutch 


was then quite different from the preſent mode: the 


whales, having never been diſturbed, reſorted to the 


bays near the ſhore, ſo that their blubber was eaſily 
landed at Spitzbergen, where they erected cookeries, i. e. 
coppers, &c. for boiling their oil; and theſe they left 


ſtanding from year to year, and only brought home the 
purified oil, and the whale-bone. The Engliſh, having 
been the firſt in that Fer, kept poſſeſſion of the beit 
bays; the Hollanders, coming later, were obliged to find 


bays farther to the North; the Danes, who came later 


into this trade than the Dutch, got in between the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch; the Hamburghers came after the Danes, 
and after them came the French, and alſo the Biſcay- 


ners, the moſt ancient whale fiſhers in Europe, except 
the Norwegians, and purſued the ſame method. But, 


ſince theſe times, the whales are leſs frequent in the 


bays, and are commonly among the openings of the ice 
farther from the land; ſo that the blubber is now cut 


from the whales, after they are killed, in the manner de- 


ſcribed in the ſequel of this article, and brought home 
to be boiled and purified, and the whale-fins are alſo to 


be cleaned at home. This latter method of fiſhing, be- 


ing dangerous to ſhipping, diſcouraged our Engliſh ad- 


venturers who traded in a company; ſo that they ſoon. 


after, viz. in 1619, relinquiſhed the f/ery, Some pri- 


vate adventurers proſecuted the trade with various ſuc- 
ceſs in 1621, 1622, and 1623, when they were moleſted 


by the Dutch, who were then ſuperior in number of 


' ſhips, and had the prince of Orange's commiſſion; for 
in 1622, the Dutch, for preventing of diſturbance in 


their wwhale-fi/hery, had ereted an exclufive company, 
their own power, might protect it: however, 
the fi/ery was laid open, in 1643, to all the inhabitants 
of the ſeven provinces. As to the claims which different 
European nations have alleged in favour of a monopoly 
of the whale-fiſhery at Spitzbergen, it has been urged by 

17 Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, in 1553; by the Dutch, who deny 


his having been ſo far north as Spitzbergen, and main- 
' tain their Having fiſt diſcovered it in 1596; by the 


Danes, that Spitzbergen is a part of Old Greenland, 
poſſeſſed in early times by them. But all nations have 


now wiſely given up their excluſive pretenſions, and that 


part of the world remains now alike free to all nations 
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farther bounty or allowance of 20s. over and above that 


merce. b 


couragement which the legiſlature has given it, the 
Dutch have carried it on with much greater ſucceſs than | 
of the ſeveral provinces aſſociate themſelves into a body 


| of veſlels to the North ſeas for that purpoſe. They at- 
tempted to make their firſt eſtabliſhments in Greenland | 


trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the diſcipline of a long time | 
| the cargo and equipage of a veſſel; and the produce 


The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, con- 


his arrival in Holland, he ſhall account for one half of 


| Beſides this general regulation, to the obſervance of 


_ obliged to ſwear, before they put to ſea, there is alſo a 
particular one for each ſhip's: crew, which they are all | 


FIS 


for this f/hery. In 1636, king Charles I. confirmed, by 


his proclamation, the Greenland whale-fi/hery ſolely to 
the Ruſſia company, who ſoon relinquiſhed it. In 1672 
an attempt was made for reviving this #/hery, when an 
act was paſſed for the encouragement of it; and this act 
was continued in 1690, but without any great effect. 
A corporation was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, in 
1693, for carrying on this fiery, called the GREEN- 
LAND company. | ; 

In 1725 the Engliſh South-ſea company revived this | 
trade, but, after great loſſes, were obliged to diſconti- 
nue it in 1733. At this time a bounty of 205. per ton 
was granted by parliament to Britiſh ſhips of two hundred 
tons and upwards, fitted out for the whale-fi/hery, which 
bounty was not only continued in 1740, but an additional 
bounty of 10s. per ton was granted during the war with 
Spain, in which we were then engaged; and in 1749, a 


þ 


of 1733, was granted to all Britiſh whale-fiſhing ſhips, 
and extended to ſhips of the Britiſh American colonies; 
and in 1755 this bounty was extended to ſhips under two 
hundred tons burthen ; and, as a farther encouragement 
to this fi/hery, foreign proteſtants, ſerving three years in 
it, were naturalized on certain conditions. See Hack- 
luyt's Coll. Voyages, and Anderſon's Hiſtory of Com- 


But, notwithſtanding the great importance and nume- 
rous advantages of this trade to England, and the en- 


the Engliſh; and it is now eſteemed one of the principal 
branches of their flouriſhing trade. The chief merchants 


or carrying it on, and ſend every year a great fleet 


but not ſucceeding, they have ſince fixed their fi/hery 
about the weftern coaſt of Spitzbergen, from the latitude 
of 76 deg. 40 min. to 80 deg. and from eaſt to weſt 
about eighty-nine leagues. _ * 
To give ſome idea of the manner and importance of this 


obſerved in the whale-fi/hery; the method of fiſhing; 


thereof. 


ſiſting of twelve articles; the principal whereof are: 
That in cafe a fiſhing- veſſel be ſhipwrecked, and the cap- 
' tain and crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall take 


them in; and the ſecond veſſel take half of them from | 
the firſt; but that no veſſel ſhall: be obliged to take any 


of the loading of a veſſel thipwrecked ; that the effects 


of a ſhipwrecked veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, | 


and which another captain {hall find, and take up, upon 


them to the proprietors of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, clear of 
all expences; that, if the crew dart a ſhipwrecked veſſel, 
they ſhall have no claim to any of tbe effects ſaved, but 
the whole ſhall go to the proprietor ; but if they be pre- 
fent when the effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, they 
ſhall have one fourth ilcreof ; that if a perſon kill a fiſh 


on the ice, it ſhall be reputed his own, ſo long as he | 


leaves any perſon with it; the minute he leaves it, it 


becomes the due of the firſt captain that comes that way; 

but that, if a fiſh be tied to an anchor, or a rope faſt- 
ened to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its firſt proprietor, | 
then cut out ſquare pieces of blubber, weighing bo 0 


though he leave it alone; that if any perſon be wounded 

or lamed in the ſervice, the commiſſioners of the f/hery 

undertake to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction; to 
which the whole fleet ſhall contribute. 3 


which all the captains, pilots, and maſters of veſſels, are 


ſworn to execute, in preſence of one of the commiſ- 
ſioners, who goes aboard every ſhip, to receive the oath. 
This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, 
that they will attend prayers morning and evening, on | 
pain of, an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain ; 
that they will not get drunk, nor draw their knives, on 
forfeiture of half of their wages ; nor fight, on forfeiture | 
of the whole; that no one ſhall lay wagers on the good | 


or ill ſucceſs of the fiſhing, nor buy or ſell, on theſe con- | 


ditions, in caſe we take one or more fiſh, on penalty of | 
twenty-five florins ; that they will be contented with the 
proviſions allowed them; and that they will never light | 
fire, candle, or match, by night or day, without. the | 
captain's leave, on the like penalty. , 


After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all | 


called, to receive the cuſtomary gratuity before their ſet- 
ting out, with an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, | 
in proportion to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. 


to a hundred and fifty florins; the pilo 


titude, where they E to find the ice. 


In the Englith whale-fi/hery every ſhip has f 
boats; each of which has one e wy 


being a hundred and twenty fathom long. To each harp. 


ened to thoſe of the firft. e 
The inſtrument, wherewith the whale is ſtruck, is 
_ HARPING-7r0n, or javelin, five or fix feet long, pointed 


bone. | 


kind of iron calkers, or ſpurs, to prevent their ſlipping; 


and theſe are thrown into the hold, and left to 2 
three or four days. When all the blubber is cut rom 
the belly of the tiſh, it is turned on one ſide, by meats 


or turning-piece; and then they cut out 
pieces, called THe as before, and alſo the whale-bone 


| | 5 
on deck, where the blades are cut and ſeparated, 


FIS 


The captain, on this occaſion, receives from Vs, 
ſixty z each harpooner from forty to fi * fo 

other officers from twenty-ſix to thirty. "Wa, the 
elder failors twenty; and the younger twelve ors; the 
The fleet, which conſiſts moſtly of fluyts, from. + 
three hundred tons, and from thirty.fix nen b * 
two, uſually ſets fail about the beginning of A \ 
takes its courſe by the iſles of Iceland, from od = 
grees of latitude ; after which, leaving them to * de. 


it ſteers northward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg. of h 


It is among theſe huge heaps of ice, wherewj 

quarter 1s filled, hn the "iſ begin t fy there 
and there moſt of the veſſels fix their abode for & * 
ing. But as the fiſh are larger and fatter the f n : 
north they go, ſome * will venture as far ak : 
82 deg. of north lat. Each veſſel of three hundred ton 
has fix ſhalloops; and each ſhalloop has fix ha 3 
with five ſeamen to row it. To every ſhalloop ther a. 
ſeven lines, of three inches circumference ; five 4 
in the hind-part of the veſſel, and two before. The kn 
lines together make ſix hundred fathoms, and, with 1 
addition of the other two, eight hundred and eight K f 
the whale dive deeper, or run farther underneqth "a ie : _ 
than this ſtint, the line muſt be cut, left the ſhalloyh 1 


drawn after it. When 
their « 


the cre 


ſteerer, one manager of the line, and four ſeamen ig _—_ 


row it. In each boat there are two or three h. 

ſeveral lances, and fix lines faſtened together, eich fn they p 
ing iron is faſlened a ſtrong ſtick, about fix feet long, and . 
a foft pliable line, about fix fathorn long, called the fore * 
gauger, which is faſtened to the lines in the boat, When wk ; 
more line is wanted, the lines of a ſecond boat are fal. nnen r 


with ſteel, in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an 
arrow. 1 is | e 
The harpooner, upon fight of the fiſh, from one end of 
the ſhalloop where he is placed, flings the harping iron 
with all his might againſt his back; and, if he be ſo 
happy as to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat into the 
fleſh, he lets go a firing faſtened to the harping-iron, at 
the end whereof is a dry gourd, which ſwimming on the 
water, diſcovers whereabout the whale is; for the mi- 
nute he is ſtruck, he plunges to the bottom, commonly 
ſwimming againſt the wind. | 

If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpooner 
takes occaſion to give him a freſh wound, til}, fainting 
by the loſs of blood, the men have an opportunity of ap- 
proaching him, and thruſting a long ſteeled lance under 
his gills into his breaſt, and' through the inteſtines, ſoon 
diſpatch him; and when the carcaſe begins to foot, they 
cut holes in the fins and tail; and, tying a rope in thele 
holes, they tow him to the veſſel, where he 1s faſtened 
along the larboard fide of the ſhip, floating upon his back 
almoſt level with the ſea. They then begin to take the 
blubber or fat, and the fins, as they are called, or what 


In order to this, ſeveral men ſtand upon the fiſh, vith2 
and cut off the tail, which is hoiſted upon deck, a 


three thouſand pounds, which are hoiſted on board with 


the capſtan, where each piece is again cut into ſmaller 


pounds weight; 


pieces, each of two or three hundred 


of a piece of blubber, left in the middle, called the cant 
this fide in large 


with the gums,. which are preſerved entire, and hoiſted 


left till they have time to clean and ſcrape them. 
fiſh is next turned on his back, and the blu 
from the back and crown bone; and laſt 
the blubber from the other fide, as before. 
cut out the two large jaw-bones, ſituated in ; dene v 
lip, which are hoiſted on deck, cleanſed and 1 ney 
the ſhrouds, and tubs are placed under them to * 
the oil which they diſcharge; this oil be e 
captain, and likewiſe the tail and fins. _— 1 birds 
left to float, and ſupplies food for Green cher bol 
called mallemucks, &c. In three or four ee 7 
the pieces of blubber out of the hold, chop their cal 
put ſmall pieces through the bung-holes into . nine ot 

ter 


A whale, the longeſt blade of whoſe mouth! 


F 1 S 


ien feet generally fills ny butts with blubber z but one 


ſh will fill ſeventy butts and more. A 
of - * is valued at about 10007. ſterling, A 
fall ſip of three hundred tons is worth, clear of all ex- 


pence, at 


uineas; the mate, one; each ceo rom one ; 
ag” eon, one; carpenter, one; cook and boat- 
— ters, half a guinea each; a common man, a crown 3 
b 


and each boy, half a crown. The captain and harpooners 


but the captain is allowed twenty-five 
ee 4. harpooners, nine guineas each. In a 
ſofa] voyage they have fix ſhillings for every ton of 
cl boiled in Greenland-dock ; but the reſt of the ſhip's 


company have monthly wages, beſides the fiſh-money, | 


o oil⸗ money. = Fora 
Nothing now remains, but to ſail homewards, where the 


j led, and melted down into train- oil. 
oy 445 ery of the Caroline iſlands is more eaſy 
and agreeable than that of all other places, and, beſide the 
eat profit, affords a pleaſant ſpectacle to multitudes of 
prope on the ſhores. 
he 


is perpetually calm and pleaſant. 
Whers while — in this gulf, the people all get into 
their canoes, and rowing toward the ſea, keep between 
the creature and its retreat, and drive him forwards to- 
wards the iſles at the bottom of the port. They drive 
him in this manner before them into the ſhallows, where 


they plunge into the water themſelves, and ſome get ropes | 


and chains about him, while others dart him with their 


ſpears. Their agility and addreſs is wonderful in this. | 


The creature can never get away when they have once 


zot him faſtened, but is ſoon killed, and got to the 


ore. | | 
Fizpery, produce of one year's whale, To ſtate the pro- 


duce, we make choice of the fi/hery of 1697, as being | 


one of the greateſt, and moſt fortunate, that ever was 
known; to which we ſhall add that of the year 1725. 


In the year 1697, there were a hundred and eighty-nine | 
. veſſels of divers nations; whereof a hundred and twenty- 


one were Dutch; forty-ſeven Hamburghers; two Swediſh; 


one of Lubeck ; who caught in all 1968 fiſh. | 
In the year 1725, there were two hundred and twenty- 


Dutch, twelve Engliſh, forty-three Hamburghers, 
twenty-three of Bremen, two of Berghen, two of Flenſ- 
burg. Their captures were 349 fiſh. „ 


The Dutch captures in 1697, produced 41344 puncheons 


5 The Hamburghhers —— — 16414 (of blubber| 
. The Swedes — — 540 | 
, The Danes — 170 

A The Bremeners —— —— 3790 

| The Embdenerrs— — 68 


of blubber, and 20 tons of whale-bone. | | 
Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty flo- 
rins, Dutch, or 21. 15s. Engliſh, the current price in the 


to 175,031/. 10s. ſterling. As to fins, or whalc-bones, 
ſetting them at two coul 


which, 

195, | | 55 | | | 

M. Anderſon in his Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 350. 
ſerves, from an account of the Dutch whale-fi/hing for 
ad em 


which valued one with another at 500. give an amount 
IN whole value of above 16 millions ſterling, gained 
83 ſea moſtly by the labour of the people, deduct- 


55 > the expence of the wear | ippi 

; and tear of ſhipping, the 
a Ai aud the proviſions. The whale-fi/hery 2 46.58 in 
nd mul — continues through the months of June and 
he a whether the ſhips have had good or bad ſuc- 
ut 4 4 of 7 muſt come away and get clear of the ice by the 


fartheſt + uguſt; ſo that in the month of September at 


ps may return in June or July. 


FISH 


** and concave on t 
nein yards, when they begin to fail, through 
tle, or "ple weight of ſail, or after damage in bat- 

1 mpeſtuous weather. They both nail the es 

won ſpikes, and alſo would them, as they call it, 

le called 3 hard about them. There is alſo a 
the ſtra 1 1, which hangs at the end of the davit 
5500 2.9 the block, in which is the runner of the 
e which means the fluke of the anchor is 


re are ten or twelve of theſe iſles diſpoſed in form of 
a circle, ſo that = make a ſort of port, in which the 


four Daniſh; twelve of Bremen; two of Embden ; and 


year 1697, the total produce of the year's hing amounts | 2 they will bite as long as the 5 2 laſts, at 
| and weight per whale, and an | 
hundred weight at 4/. 4s. they will yield 165,312. | 
added to the former ſum, amounts to 340, 943“. 


ty-lx years, ending anno 1721, that in this time they | 
ployed 5886 ſhips, and caught 32907 whales, 


leaſt 5oo0l. There is a premium aſſigned to 
ſon in the ſhip for every whale : the captain has | 


fix veflels; whereof one hundred and forty-four were | 


The Engliſh captures in 172 5, produced 1000 puncheons : 


—— ey may be expected home; but the more for- I 


wm aboard a Ship, are 3 timber, convex on N 
1e other, uſed to ſtrengthen 


FlS 


baled up to the ſhip's bow, or rhaintvale. See Btotks, 
Perhaps this tackle was called a ./, from that which the 
ancients called a dolphin, which was a pointed and vaſtly 
heavy plece of iron, which they uſed to heave up by a 
tackle to a good height, and then, when they came near 
enough to the enemies ſhip, let it fall at once, to break 
or pierce a hole through the bottom of the enemies 
veſſel, and ſink her. 2 | | 
Finne, an inſtrument uſed to ſtrike / at ſea, particu- 
larly dolphins. It conſiſts of a ſtaff, three or four barbed 
prongs, and a line faſtened to the end, on which the 
prong are fixed; to the other end is fitted a piece of 
ead, which ſerves to give additional force to the ſtroke, 
when the weapon flies, and to turn the points upward af- 
ter the f/f is penetrated. _ 5 
FISH-GARTH, according to Skinner, ſignifies an engine 
to take 7%; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam 


or weir in a river, where theſe engines are laid and 


uſed. 
FISH-GLUE. See IcnTHvocorLt a and GLue, 
FISHING, the act or art of catching . 


Right of ine and the property of fiſh belong to the 
lord of the manor, when he hath the ſoil on both ſides 
of a river; but where a river ebbs and flows, and is an 
arm of the ſea, they are common to all; and he who 
claims a privilege to himſelf muſt prove it. In the 
Severn, the ſoil belongs to the owners of the land on each 
fide; and the ſoil of the river Thames is in the king, &c. 
but the „hing is common to all. There are ſeveral ſta- 
tutes for preventing the deſtruction of the fry of fiſh ; 
and perſons uſing nets for that purpoſe; or taking ſalmon 
or trout out of ſeaſon, or any fiſh under certain lengths, 
are liable to forfeit 205; and juſtices of peace and lords 
of leets have power to put the acts in force. See 1 Eliz. 

cap. 17. 2 Jac. I. cap. 12. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. See 

Salmon FISHERY and Stealing of FisH. 


Viſbing is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its inſtrument into 


that performed with the net for fiſh that go in ſhoals; 


and that with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh which latter is 


properly called ANGLING. 


Fiſhing, again, is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its object 


into that performed in falt water and that in freſh, The 


. firſt praCQtiſed for whales, herring, cod, ſalmon, pearls, 
mackrel, and other ſea-fiſh. The latter practiſed for 


pike, trout, carp, terich, perch, dace, eels, &c. . 


with the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. | 
The points on which the art of f/bing chiefly turns are 


the proper ſeaſon, place, bait, and manner of applica- 


tion. What relates to each thereof, we ſhall here give 


among us. | | | LED 
In March, April, and September, the warmeſt days are 
the beſt for #/4:ng, and the bait muſt be deep; for the 


[ in theſe cool months lie near the bottom. In fly- 
fiſhing it is always obſerved, that the / will riſe beſt 


after a ſmall ſhower of rain, that has juſt beat down the 
| flies upon the water without muddying it. March, 


April, May, and June, are the beſt months for fly- 


fi/hing, and the beſt hours are about nine in the morn- 


ing, and three or four in the afternoon ; in a {till warm 


thoſe ſeaſons when the gnats are ſeen mo 
about in the air. Os | 


plentifully 


white hoary froſt in the morning, the #/ will not 
bite kindly all day, except in the evening, if that ſhould 
prove ſerene and warm. 1 | 
Too much wind is never convenient for ing, though 

a little is rather advantageous than otherwiſe. It is bad 


iſbing about ſheep-ſhearing time, in waters where the 


- ſheep are waſhed; for the fiſh glut themſelves in ſuch a 
manner with what is waſhed from theſe creatures, that 

they will not take any bait till that ſeaſon is over. : 
North and eaſt winds are enemies to fing; and it 1s 
not right to fiſh ſoon after the time of the fiſh ſpavaing, 
for they are then ſick, and have no 2 appetite, ſo 

that they do not bite readily. All fiſh have a natural 
fore-knowlege of a ſhower of rain, and when clouds are 
coming on, that will fall in rain, they will not bite; the 
expert angler, who is uſed to this, often eſcapes being 
wet to the ſkin by it. | 2 
The ſubterranean or underground Ming of the lake Ri- 
beſkajamnia, has been much talked of by thoſe who have 


written of the Zirchnitzer ſea, of which it is a part; but 


on the whole it amounts to no more than this. The wa- 
ters of this lake emptying themſelves through ſubterra- 
nean paſſages into another lake below, the whole body 
of the water, with the fith in it, is firſt received into a 


large opening, which conveys' it into a ſort of ſubterta- 


nean 
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The inſtruments principally e or fiſhing © 


the reader in the ſeveral kinds of hing chiefly praQtiſed 


In the extremity of heat, when the earth is parched with | 
- drought, there is but little ſport to be expected in - 


ing, in any water. In cold weather, when there is a 
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FIS 


nean baſon, in the bottom of which there are many holes, 
and through theſe the water is let out, but the fiſh left 
behind. The people of the place who know this, de- 
ſcend through the large hole into this ſubterraneous ba- 
ſon with torches in their hands, and as the waters run 
off they ſeize upon the fiſh wherever they can catch them. | 
This ſort of bing is attended with one inconvenience 3 
for the people being obliged to ſtand up to the middle 
more or leſs in the water, the horſe-leeches, which are 
extremely plentiful there, ſeize upon their legs and other 
parts, and are only to be got off by ſome perſons mak- 


ing water upon the part ; the heat and nauſeous taſte of | FIS HIN, flounder. The flounder is a flat ſea o 


the urine always making them let go their hold. Phil. 
Tranſ. N? g1. 
Fi5HIiNG, white-bait. See BAIT. | | 
The ſeaſon for taking whitc-bait is only from the firſt of 
Auguſt to the firſt of October. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
 FisHixNG, barbel, See BARBUS. 
No barbel is to be taken in the Thames or Medway un- 
der twelve inches in ſize, from the eye to the end of the 


tail, and only between the twenty-fourth of Auguſt and | 


the twenty-firſt of March. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 


FisHING, carp. The carp is generally held the queen of | 


freſh-water fiſh. It is exceeding ſubtle, and of all others, 
the cel only excepted, lives longeſt out of water. Mr. 
Ray aſſures us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way 
of fattening them, by hanging them up in a net in a 
cellar, and feeding them with 
See the method deſcribed under Care. They breed ſe- 
veral times in the year; for which reaſon we ſeldom 
meet with male or female without either milt or ſpawn. | 
Their natural place is ſome ſtill water; in running wa- 
ters they rarely, if ever, breed. To make them fat and 
large, it is a good way, when the pond is low, in April, 
to rake all the ſides thereof with an iron rake, and ſow 
hay-ſeeds thereon. By autumn there will be a crop of 
graſs, which, coming to be overflowed as the pond riſes, 
will be a fine feeding-place for them. . 
Great patience is requiſite in angling for carp, on ac- 
count of their incredible policy. They always chooſe to 
lie in the deepeſt places; they ſeldom bite in cold wea- 
ther; and in hot, a man cannot be too early or too late for 


them. When they do bite, there is no fear of the hold.“ 
Ihe tackle muſt be very ſtrong, and it will be proper to | 


| bait the place beforehand where it is to be fiſhed for, with 
a coarſe paſte. It may be alſo proper to bring the carp 
to the place intended for angling, by throwing in cow- 
dung and blood, or bran and blood mixed together, or 

| ſome chicken guts cut ſmall. The baits are the red- 
worm, in March; the cadew, in June; and the graſ- 
hopper, in July, Auguſt, and September. Proper paſtes 
may alſo be prepared for them; as honey and ſugar, 
wrought together with flour, and thrown in pieces into 
the water ſome hours before you begin to angle. Honey 
and white crums of bread mixed together, alſo make | 
a good paſte. The following paſte is much recommend- 
ed: take common wheat flour and veal, or any other 
young meat, of each equal quantities; beat them toge- 
ther in a mortar till the meat is thoroughly diſſolved or 


broke to pieces; then add about half the quantity of ho- 


ney; beat it well together again, and add more flour till 
| the whole is of a proper conſiſtence. This has the ad- 
vantage of a paſte, and of an animal bait, and hangs | 
well upon the hook, ſo that it ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. 
The beſt ſeaſon for catching ſuch as are intended for 


ſale is autumn. See Care. 4 19 8 
FisHING, chub. The chevin or chub is a freſh-water fiſh 


with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very | 


ſtrong, though inaCtive, yielding in a very little time 
after it is ſtruck ; and the larger it is the quieter. His bait | 
is any kind of worm or fly, particularly the large yellow 
moth; alſo grains, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an 
ox's back, &c. He affects a large bait, and variety of | 


them at the ſame hook. Early in the morning angle for | 
him with ſnails ; but, in the heat of the day, chooſe | 
ſome other bait, and in the afternoon, fiſh for him at 


ground or fly. See Husß. | 
No chub is to be taken under nine inches from the eye to 
the end of the tail, and only between Auguſt 24th and 
March 21 in the river Thames and waters of Medway. 
230 Geo. II. cap. 21. i — — 
FisHING, dace or dare. See DACE. 


No dace are to be taken in the Thames or Medway under | 


ſix inches from the eye to the end of the tail in ſize, and 
only between Auguſt 24th and March 21. 30 Geo. II. 
cap. 21. | 8 

Fi$HING, cel. See Eel. | 
The luer eel may be caught with divers baits, particularly 
powdered beef, garden-worms or lobs, minnows, hens 
guts, fiſh, garbage, &c. But as they hide themſelves in 
winter in the mud, without ſtirring out for fix months, 
and in the ſummer, they take no delight to be abroad in 


white bread and milk.“ 


F 1 8 


the day, the moſt proper time to ta 5 
vight, by faſtening a line to the bank bd dig Þ in fe 
the water; or a line may be thrown 4k a book in 
good ſtore of hooks baited, and plumbed wills With 2 
diſcover where the line lies in the Kut a float, io 
roach does well here for a bait, the hodk ben * A ſmaj 
mouth. For other methods of catching * b laid jn bis 
BING, BULTERs, EEL-ſpear, and SNIGGLIN See Bog. 
No leaps or rods for zels are to be laid in 8 | 
and Medway but from April 21 to Odober ... Thames 
may be hooked for all the year. 30 Geo. 1 they 
* Cap. 21. 

r niver fiſh, 
im any time of 
8 alſo in bl fill 
waſps, and gentles, 


caught in April, May, June, and 
the day, in a ſwift 2 and Dae 
deep. The beſt bait is red worms, 
Flounders may be taken in the rivers Thames dq 
way at any time of the year; but their ſize 1 1. 
lefs than fix inches from the eye to the end of KR 
1 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 5 | 1 8 22 
1SHING, gudgeon. The gudgeon is a fi | 
delicious taſte. It N three 3 ls 
ſummer-ſeaſon, and feeds in ſtreams and on 0 
fighting all kinds of flies; but is eaſily taken with * 
red worm, fiſhing near the ground; and being a le bs 
mouthed fiſh, will not eaſily get off the hook when q 4 
The gudgeon may either be fiſhed with a float, the hoc 
being on the ground, or by hand, with a runnin linea 
the ground, without cork or float. He will bite . f 
Waſps, gentles, and cadworms; and one may even 1 
for htm with two or three hooks at the ſame time which 
makes good ſport. When you angle for gudgemns ſtiru 
the ſand or gravel with a long pole, which will 0 
them gather to the place and bite the faſter. ; 
The ſeaſon for gudgeon fi/hing in the Thames and Mes. 
way is from Augult 24th to March 21ſt. 30 Geo, Il 
cap. 21. | | 


venture on his own kind even with greater cour 
the pike. He ſeldom grows en Fo, a —41.—— 
He ſpawns in February or March, and bites beſt when 
the ſpring is far ſpent. The proper baits are the brad- 
ling, minnow, and ſmall frog; as alſo the lob-worm, 
bob, oak-worm, gentle, waſp, and cad-bait. The min- 
now yields the beſt ſport, which is to be alive, and ſtuck 
on the hook through the upper-lip or back-fin, and kept 
ſwimming about mid-water. If the frog be uſed, he's 
to be faſtened to the hook by the ſkin of his leg. When 
the fiſh bites, as he is none of the leather-mouthed kind, 


he muſt have time to pouch his bait. The beſt place to. 


fiſh for him is in the turning of the water-eddy in a good 
gravel bottom. 3 . ; 
No perch is to be taken in the Thames or Medway under 
ſix inches from the eye to the end of the tail, and only 
cap. 21. : Oe rs Sh 
FisHING, pike. The pike is reputed the tyrant of the (rei 
waters. By the common conſent of naturaliſts, he is the 
longeſt-lived of all fiſhes. The larger he is found, the 
_ coarſer is his fleſh; and fo vice ver/a. This fiſh never 
ſwims in ſhoals, but always ſingle, being very rapacovs, 
and preying even on his own kind. The pte ſpawns in 
February and March. The beſt ſort is in rivers; tie 


worſt in meres and ponds. His ordinary food is frog, 


and what fiſh he can hy hold on. 
| There are two ways of f/4ing for the pike; by the lage, 
| bait and the walking-bait.. 1, The ledger-bait is that fred 
in one certain place, and which the angler may leate be- 
hind him. Of this kind the beſt is ſome living batt, 33 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or a living frog. To appl. it,! 
a ſiſh, ſtick the hook through his upper-lip 3 then fallen 
ing it to a ſtrong line twelve or fourteen yards long, de 
the other end of the line to ſome ſtake in the ground, or 
bough of a tree, near the pife's uſual haunt, letting de 
line paſs over the fork of a ſtick placed for the purpoſe 
ſuſpending the hook, and about a yard of line in the w- 
ter, but ſo as that when the pike bites the fork may 8" 

way, and let him have line enough to go to his hole 2 
paunch. If the bait be a ſrog, the arming Wire 15 , : 
put in at his mouth and out at his vent, and one : N 
egs to be ſtitched or tied over the upper n - 
wire. 2, The walking-bait is that which the fither - | 
in, and conducts with a rod, &c. This is perforitee 
At the top 
of the line is to be placed a ring for the line to be 59 
through. 'The line, for two yards od 
the hook, to be of filk double, and armed with ar - 
length of ſeven inches. On the ſhank of the 155 fſb- 
be faſtened a ſmooth piece of lead, ſo as to ſin l. | 

bait, which is to be a gudgeon with its head down 


1 20 
Thus diſpoſed, the bait is to be caſt up and down: * i 


7 | 


FisHING, pearch or perch. The pearch or perch is hook- 
backed, not unlike a hog, armed with ſtiff prickles, nl 
his fides with dry thick fcales ; he is voracious, and wil 


between Auguſt 24th and March 21ſt. 30 Geo. Il. 
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l po ih the bait, and paunch it; then ſtrike 
0 


Hagen” jerk. To fiſh with a dead bait, uſe a 
* 8 or roach, anointed in gum of ivy, 
0 bed in oil of ſpike, and caſt it where the piłe fre- 
wo After. it has lain a little am at the _— 

: op, and ſo up the ſtream, and you wi 

2 Lege pike in A. purſuit thereof. This 
an dite beſt about three in the afternoon in clear water, 

ich 4 gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer to the 
iy of autumn; but in winter, all day long; and in the 
= he bites beſt early in the morning, and late at 
whe Another method of fi/hing for pike, ſee under 
— . jack is to be taken in the Thames or Med way 
under twelve inches from the eye to the end of the tail, 
Auguſt 24th and March 21ſt. 30 


uents. 


and only between 
II. cap. 21. | ; 
F oo 5 The roach or rochet is no delicate fiſh. 
"Thoſe in rivers are more valued than thoſe in ponds, 
though the latter are much the larger. T hey ſpawn 
about the middle of May. . 
To angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. The 
hait is always to be under water, for this fiſh will not 
bite at top. Others uſe May- fly in that ſeaſon with good 
ſucceſs. In autumn, a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the 
crumb of white bread moulded with a little water, la- 
boured with the hands into a tough paſte, and coloured, 
not very * 
beſt bait. Sprouted malt, 
and bees dipt in blood, and the thick blood of ſheep 
dried, are noſtrums in this ſort of hing. 2, : 
In the neighbourhood of London they have a peculiar 
method of fi/hing for roach: they take a ſtrong cord, at 
the end of which is faſtened a three pound weight; and 
a foot above the lead, a packthread of twelve feet is made 
faſt to the cord; and to the packthread, at proper diſ- 
tances, they add twelve ſtrong links of hair with roach 
hooks at them, baited with a white ſnail or perriwinkle. 
Then holding the cord in their hands, the biting of the 


the young brood of waſps, 
half 


them notice what to do. By this means they ſometimes 
draw up half a dozen, and very commonly two or three 
at a draught. By 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. no roach is to 
be taken in the 1 
from the eye to the end of the tail, and only between 
Auguſt 24th and March 21. . 
FisniNG, Fg See SMELT. 
By 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. No ſmelt is 
ames or Medway leſs than five inches from the eye to 


25th to June 1ſt ; and thoſe that are caught in other wa- 
ters muſt be of the above ſize. 33 Geo. II. 
FISHING, foal, See 804. 
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circle about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each 
corner of the mouth. It takes more delight among 
weeds in ponds than in clear rivers, and covets to feed 


wy CD. CY. ww 


ww. £0 
— 


ly for wounded fiſh; 
called the f/hes phy/ician. 


a 


2ainſt the tench. | _— | 
The ſeaſon for catching this fiſh is in June, July, and 
Auguſt very 7 and late, or even all night, in the ſtill 


at of rivers. His bait is a large red worm, at which he 
ns very eagerly, 


ne eſpecially if firſt dipped in tar. He 
| o delights in all ſorts o paſtes made up of ſtrong- 
cented oils, or with tar 3 Or a paſte of brown bread and 
"yz nor does he refuſe the cad-worm, lob-worm, 
worm, green gentles, cod-bait, or ſoft boiled bread- 


2 


pond, the method is to take a large caſting-net, well 


x b Fs N the meſhes from the crown to a full 
| a t . . + 
his cep, the fiſh „ Not too ſmall ; for then, if the pond be 


will ſtrike away before the net gets to the 


11 mk b. Tbe place where the net is to be thrown into 
jo it + e of weeds, &c. with a rake. A bait is 
1. 5 > prepared for drawing the fiſh together; for 
oy *. Tor put a quarter of a peck of wheat into three 
- ; ot water, ſend it to an oven, and let it be well 


daked . : 
ed; then add to it five pints of blood, and as much' 


* a 2 neceſſary to give it the conſiſtence of a paſte; 
1 chopped t it ſome clay, and add a quart of lob-worms 
[ds off pa o Pieces. Let the whole be wrought up into a 


and Wap ee into balls of the ſize o 
bs to he 


caſt, L 


own in, and 
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to the pond in the place where the net 
et theſe, and ſome grains be occaſionally 


e fiſh at the hook, give him length enough | 


with red lead. In winter, gentles are the | 


fiſh draws the packthread, and this the cord, which gives | 
hames or Medway under fix inches | 


to be taken in the |_ 


the end of the tail, or at any time, except from January | 


Fi$HING, tench. The tench is a fine freſh-water fiſh, hav-. E 
ng very ſmall ſcales, but large, ſmooth fins, with a red | 


in foul water. His ſlime is ſaid to have a healing qua- 
upon which he is commonly | 
; When the carp, pike, &c. | 
rc hurt, it is ſaid they find relief by rubbing themſelves | 


ben a number of tench are to be taken out of a muddy 


a hen's egg, | 
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When the fiſh may be ſuppoſed to be well acquaitited 
with the place, let a good baiting be given in the morn= 
ing, and in the cloſe of the evening let the caſting-net 
be carefully thrown in. When the net is ſunk, the mud 
all about is to be ſtirred with a long pole with a fork at 
the end; the net is to lie half an hour, and the mud to be 
thus ſtirred all the time; by this means the tench will be 
raiſed, and will be taken in pulling out the net; but if 
the net were to be thrown in and taken out in the com- 
mon way, there would hardly be one fiſh taken; for the 
cuſtom of both zench and carp, when they are frighted, 
is to plunge their heads up to the eyes in the mud, and 
thus placed with their tails ere, the net muſt draw over 
them, without the poſſibility of entangling them. | 
Fis8HING, trout. The trout is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, 
ſpeckled with red and yellow, coming in and going out 
of ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months 
of October and November, whereas all the other ſpecies 
ſpawn in hot ſummer weather. There are divers kinds 
of this fiſh, all valuable; but the beſt are the red and 
yellow trouts ; and of theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by 
a leſs head and deeper body, is preferred. They are 
known to be in ſeaſon by the bright colour of their ſpots, 
and by their large and thick back; which laſt may ferve 
alſo as a rule for other fiſh. Through the whole winter the 
are ſick, lean, and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. 
As the ſpring comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, 
they repair to the gravelly ground, againſt which they 
continue to rub till they get rid of their lice, which are 
a kind of worms with large heads. From that time they 
delight to be in the ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift, 
where they lie in wait for minnows and May-flies. At 
the latter end of May they are in their prime. | 
The uſual baits whereby the trout is caught are the worm, 
minnow, and fly, either natural or artificial. The pro- 
per worms are the brandling, lob-worm, ſquirrel-tail 
worm, which has a ſtreak round the back, a red head, 
and a broad tail, earth-worm, dung-worm, and maggot 
or gentle, eſpecially the three firſt ; the brandling is 
commonly found in an old dunghill, or under cow-dung, 
or elſe among tanners bark; the others are found in the 
earth, and under large ſtones or ſtumps of trees; but 
whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keep- 
ing, which is to be done in an earthen pot, with moſs, 
frequently changed. To take the trout with a ground- 
bait, the angler ſhould have a light, taper rod, with a 
_ tender hazel top; and may angle with a ſingle hair of 
three links, the one tied to the other, for the bottom of 
the line, and a line of three-haired links for the upper 
part : with this ſort of tackle, if the ſportſman has room 
enough, he will take the largeſt trout in any river. The 
angler muſt always keep out of fight, and the point of 
the rod muſt be down the ſtream. The ſeaſon for fiſhing 
for the trout with the ground-bait begins in March, and 
the mornings and evenings are the beſt time of the day; 
but in cloudy weather the ſport may be followed all day 
long. There muſt be a plummet at ten inches from the 
hook, which the angler muſt feel always touching the 
ound; and this muſt be heavier as the ſtream is ſwifter. 
When the minnow is uſed, chuſe the whiteſt, and that 
of middling ſize; flip the hook through his mouth, and 
the point and beard out at the tail, fo as it may lie al- 
moſt ſtraight on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, 
whether it will turn. The tackle in this caſe may be 
ſtronger, for the trout will ſeize this bait as ſoon as it 
comes in ſight ; the upper part of the line may be of 
three ſilk and three hairs, and the lower of two of each; 
and the hook may be moderately large. In defect of a 


turn; or for want of either, an artificial one may be 
made of cloth by the life, which is found every whit as 
good a bait as the natural one. EC: 
The moſt agreeable manner of fi/ing for trout is with 
the fly: the rod in this eaſe muſt be light and pliable, 
and the line long and fine ; if one hair be ſtrong enough, 
as it may be made by proper ſkill in the angler, there 
will be more fiſh caught than when a thicker line is 
uſed; and the fly-fiſher ſhould have the wind in his 
back, and the ſun before him. See ANGLING. ; 
By 1 Eliz. cap. 21. no trout is to be taken under eight 
inches in length; and by ſtat. 24 Anne, cap. 21. ſea- 
trout is not to be taken in particular rivers, creeks, or 
arms of the ſea between June 3oth and Nov. 11th. By 
30 Geo. II. cap. 21. no trout is to be taken in the Thames 
or Medway between November 11th and Auguſt 24th, 
or to be of leſs weight than one pound. 
FisHING=fly, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh. 
The iy is either natural or aal a 
Natural flies are innumerable : the more uſual on this oc- 
caſion are the dun-fly, the ſtene or May-fly, the red-fly, 
the moor-fly, the tawny-fly, the vine-fly, the belly, the 


17 place be thus baited for ſeveral days 


, » No 


| cloudy and blacki/h-fly, the flag-fly; alſo caterpillars, 
60 e canker= 


minnow, a {mall loach or a ſtickle-back may ſerve the 
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cankereflies, bear: flies, & c. all which appear ſooner or 
later, according to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of 
the ſpring. To know the 3 fly the fiſh moſt co- 
vets, when you come in the morning to the river-fide, | 
beat the buſhes with, your rod, and take up what variety 
you can of all ſorts of flies; try them all, and you will 
quickly know which are in moſt eſteem ; not but that 
a will ſometimes change their fly; but it is only when 
they have ſometimes glutted themſelves therewith. | 
There are two ways to fiſh with natural flies, either on 
the ſurface of the water, or a little underneath it. 

In angling for chub, roach, or dace, move not your na- 
tural fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but 
rather let it glide freely towards him with the ſtream ; 
but if it be in a ſtill and flow water, draw the fly flowly 
ne by him, which will make him eagerly pur- 

ue it. | 

The artificial fly is moſt ſucceſsfully uſed in bluſtering | 
weather, when the waters are ſo troubled by the winds 
that the natural fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 
Of this artificial fly there are reckoned ten principal 
ſorts : | 

1. The dun fly, in March, made of dun wool, and the 
feathers of a partridge wing. 2. A dun-fly, made of 
black wool, and the feathers of a black drake ; the body 
made of the firſt, and the wings of the latter. 3. The 
ſtonesfly, in April, the body made of black wool, dyed 


yellow under the wings and tail. 4. "The ruddy-fly, in | 


the beginning of May; the body made of red wool, and 
bound about with black ſilk, with the feathers of a black 
capon, which hang dangling on his ſides next his tail. 
5. The yellow or greenz/h fly, in June; the body made of 
black wool, with a yellow liſt on either fide, and the 
wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with 
black broken hemp. 6. The mooriſb- Hy; the body made 
of duſkiſh wool, and the wings with the blackiſh mail of 


a drake. 7. Tawny-fly, till the middle of June; the body | 


made of tawny wool, the wings made contrary one | 
againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white drake. 


8. The waſp-fh, in July; the body made of black wool, | 


caſt about with yellow filk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers. 9, The feel: y, in the middle of July; the 


body made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers | 


of a peacock's tail, and the wings made of buzzards 
wings. 10. The drake-fly, in Auguſt; the body made 


of black wool, caſt about with black filk, his wings of | 


the mail of a black drake, with a black head. 
The beſt rules for artificial fly-fi/hing are, 


1. To ſiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain, or | 


in a cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle 


breeze; the ſouth-wind is beſt; and if the wind blow | 


high, yet not ſo but that you may conveniently guide 


your tackle, the fiſh will riſe in plain deeps ; but if the | 


wind be ſmall, the beſt angling is in ſwift ſtreams, 


2. Keep as far from the water- ſide as may be; fiſh down | 


the ſtream, with the fun on your face, and touch not 
the water with your line 

3. Angle always in clear rivers with a ſmall 

der wings, but in muddy places uſe larger. | 

4. When after rain the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange fly; in a clear day, a light-coloured fly; a dark 
fly for dark waters, &c. | | 


5. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the . 


river be encumbered with trees. 


6. For every ſort of fly have ſeveral of the ſame, differing | 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeve- | 


ral waters and weatbers. 


7. Have a nimble eye and active hand, to ſtrike preſently | 


with the riſing of the fiſh, 


or elſe he will be apt to throw 
out the hook. | | 2 


8. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, | 


which will ſcare the fiſh. | x 


9. In flowrivers or ſtill places, caſt the fly croſs over tne | 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it | 


gently back with the current. 
Salmon | 
behind the other, whether two or four. That fi 
lights in the gaudieſt colours that can be; chiefly in the 
wings, which mult be long, as well as the tail. 


FiSHiNG-floats are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 


keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to 


diſcover when the fiſh has hold of them, &c. 


Of theſe there are divers kinds, ſome made of Muſcovy 


duck quills, which are the beſt for ſlow waters; but for 


ſtrong ſtreams, ſound cork, without flaws or holes, bored | 


through with an hot iron, into which is put a quill of a 


fit proportion, is preferable ; pare the cork to a pyra- 


midal form, and grind it ſmooth. 
FiSHING-bv0k, a little engine of ſteel-wire, of a proper form 

to catch and retain fiſh. | « 

The fihing-boot, in general, ought to be long in the 

ſhank, ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point 


even and ſtrait: let the bending be ig 
For ſetting the hook on, uſe ſtrong, 
ing the hair on the inſide of your hook; 
the outſide, the filk will fret and cut it aſu 
There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe 
ſome little; and of theſe ſome have peculiar 


which are hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, es 


FrsHiNG-/:ne. See Angling LINE. 
FiSHING-nets. | 
F1SHING-rzd, a long, flender rod or wand, to which fle 


fine. 


conſiſting of one, two, or three pieces, and a fmill 


fly and flen- | 


two feet long, made round, taper, and ſmooth, and to 


| poſture; and you muſt have a winch or wheel 


FrsH1nG-oeſſels, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ta, 
de- 15 


es ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 
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1. Single hooks. 2. Double hooks, which have 
ings, one contrary to the other. 3. Snapper; 


with the natural fly. 4. Springers or ele — 


of double hooks, with a ſpring which flie : 
ſtruck into any hih, and ſo keeps its Wenk tex being 


See NET. 


line is faſtened for angling. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, as, 5 
I, A troller or trolling-rod, which has a rin 
of the rod for the line to go through when Ann. 
reel. 2. A whipper or whipping-rod, a top-rod that ; 
weak in the middle, and top-heavy, but all flender 40 
3. A dopper, which is a ſtrong rod, and ye 
light. 4. A ſnapper or ſuap- rod, that is, a ſtrong pole 
peculiarly uſed for the pike. 5. A bottom-rod, being the 
ſame as the dopper, but ſomewhat more pliable, 6, x 
ſuiggling or poking-fiick, a forked ſtick, having a fon 
ſtrong line, with a needle, baited with a Job-worm: 
this 3s only for eels in their holes. ; 
Fi/hing-rods are made of different materials and ſtreneth 
according to the purpoſes for which they are uſed: A 
fiſhing with more than one hair, and with a filk-worn 
gut, red deal is reckoned the beſt, with hickery top, and 
the length of the whole rod ſhould be about four yards; 
but for a ſmall fly and fingle hair, the length of three Pen gate 
yards will be ſufficient, with the top 6f yellowiſh hickey, MN be bg in 
and about nine inches of whalebone, near as long as 1 The belt 
ſtock, which ſhould be of white deal. The ſtocks or buts of four rows 
rods are generally of ground hazle, aſh, or willow, about * len 
two or three feet long; and every joint ſhould gradually my 7 
taper to the top. Hazle tops are preferred, though ſome 1 eep, 
uſe the Bamboo cane, and ſay it exceeds the belt hazle, : Are 
For ground angling, eſpecially in muddy waters, the yg 


cane or reed is preferred for a ſtock ; with a hazle top, — 
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piece of round, ſmooth, taper whalebone, which is 
whipped to the hazle with ſtrong filk, rubbed with ſhoe- 
makers wax; the whole length of the rod being tne 
yards or five and a half- yards. The beft method al 
iecing hazle and bone is firſt to whip the end of tie 
2. with thread, and to bore it with a ſquare piece of 
iron of a proper fize; and then make the thick end o 
the bone, firſt dipped in pitch, to go into it; after which 
let it be ſcraped, filed, and neatly whipped. Howere!, 
the neateſt rod may be thus made: get a thick white 
deal or fir-board, free from knots, and feven or eight 
feet long; let this be divided by a joiner into ſeveral 
breadths, and with his planes let him fhoot them round 
ſmooth, and taper. To one of theſe faſten an hazle rut, 

| fix or ſeven feet long, which may conſiſt of two or three 
pieces; to the top of which fix a piece of yew, abi 


the yew a piece of ſmall, round, ſmooth whalebone, ine 
or fix inches long. The fir may be coloured by wa 
it at the fire, and with a feather dipped'in aqua ＋ 
ſtroking it over and chafing it into the wood, which v 
make it of a pure cinnamon colour. ; 
It is found uſeful to have rings or eyes made of fine " 
and' placed upon the rod' from one end to the other, 5 
ſuch a manner as that when the eye is laid to one 'y 
may ſee through all the reſt : through theſe rings we 
line is made to run, which will thus be kept 15 10 
the rod, about a foot above the end, by wy” ben 
ever it is proper, you may give range to the 
ANGLING. 4 wi 0 5 


or on the coaſts, are the 5%, coble, coch, digger f 1 
eel- boat, fly-boat, fluyt, hooker, Peter-boat, mar g 
boat, trawler, trinker, &c. r 
FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of water, for the bree ing; 
ing, and preſerving of fiſh. 5 end 
The quality of the? ond, water, &c. proper for gd” 
is ſcaree determinable by any certain ſymp" . y. 
for ſome very promiſing ponds do not procæ ©, 
that way. Gus of the beſt indications 8 a 
pond, is, when there is good ſtore of we Ho usul 
about it, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as hart e with 3 
have; and when a water takes thus to bern 
few milters and ſpawners, that is, males be ſtocked u 
two or three of each, a whole county ma | 
a ſhort time. | | wn the 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep de ſk 
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| Wxiliary waters, ſo that 


du ſome fall be 


F 18 


i; for they prey much upon the ſpawn and 
ſtock der" ler wn probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity | 


fry of 
of them. 

As for pike 
to breed a 


[ neve . — 
111 w : and in ſuch are neither found, ror increaſe, but 
1 D , - 


a . vet where ſprings are they are never 
by pug Tart ok put in. And, which 1s oſt ſtrange 
ere ſay there is not in an eel the leaſt token of 
45 tion, either by milt or ſpawn ; ſo that how they 
PF oduced is a queſtion very myſterious. See EEL. 
0 bond, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt which 
For {fl 7 ſprings and apt to be mooriſh 3 the one breeds 
* well, and the other preſerves them from being 


perch, tench, roach, &c. they are obſerved 


ſtolen. The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be confider- | 


ed, and the nature of the currents that fall into it; like- 


iſe, that it be refreſhed with a little brook, or with the | 
"in-water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. | 


Add, that thoſe ponds which receive the ſtale and dung 
of horſes, and other cattle, breed the largeſt and fatteſt 


fiſh. - 


Fiſh-ponds are not only a thing of convenience to great 


©nilies, but may be made a very profitable article with 
the farmer under due management. Watery and boggy 
hund is often fit for no other uſe, and theſe are then a 


great improvement of it. Ponds made in dry grounds 


in the flat bottoms between hills, will alſo ſerve not only 


to ſupply the cattle with water, but the profit of the fiſh» 


that may be bred in them, 1s ep than many are aware 
of, and comes without any labour or expenceQ. 
In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at the 


loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of the | 


food gate or fluice have a good ſwift fall, that it may not 
be long in emptying on occaſion. 


The beſt way of making the head is by driving three or 
four rows of ſtakes about fix foot long, and at about four 


foot diſtance from one another, the whole length of the 
pond-head : the firſt row of theſe is to be driven in four 
foot deep, that they may be very firm and ſecure ; and if 
the bottom be not good, but be of a looſe ſand, fome 


lime is to be added, which will harden into a fort of 


ſtone, The earth dug out of the pond is to be laid 
between theſs ſtakes and rammed hard down. Other 
rows of ſtakes muſt be added behind and over theſe, and 
the ſpaces filled up till the whole is as high and as thick 


35 is neceſſary. The face of it muſt be made even and | 


ſanting, and there muſt be a wafh left to carry off the 
ſuperfluous water in floods, &c. _ 5 

I the pond carry fix feet of water, it is enough; but it 
muſt be made eight feet deep, to receive the freſhes and 
rains that may fall into it. * 
1 would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the ſides 
for the fiſh to fun — 


tinng- places. Conſider farther, whether your pond be 
a breeder; if ſo, never expect any large carp from 
thence, the greatneſs. of the number of ſpawn over- 
— e. 
Cary and tench will live and thrive very well together in 
the ſame pond. Where pike are kept, there ſhould be 


F roach or ſome other quick breeding fiſh to ſupply them | 


with food 


« 
0 


done think that pike and tench niay be kept in the ſame | 


imoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; | 
- breed in ſtanding waters that are without 


ih to s in, and lay their ſpawn on; 
deſde, in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, | 
thelyes, roots of trees, iſ}ands, &c. to ſerve as their re- 


The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity 
of ground to be covered with water. For example, we 
may propoſe in all fifteen acres in three ponds or eight 
acres in two, and no leſs; and theſe ponds ſhould be 
placed one above another, ſo as the point of the lower 
may almoſt reach the head or bank of the upper; which 
contrivance is no lefs beautiful than advantageous. 

The head or bank, which, by ſtopping the current, is to 
raiſe the water, and to make a pond, muſt be built with 
the clay and earth taken out of the pan or Hollow dug in 
the loweſt ground above the bank: the ſhape of the pan 
is to be an half-oval, whereof the flat is to come to the 
bank, and the longer diameter to run ſquate from It. 


and the fiſh ſorted ; if it be a breeding-pond, the ſmaller 
fiſh ſhould be taken out to ſtore other ponds with; and 
in teeding-ponds all the fiſh ſhould be kept as nearly as 
may be of a ſize, for the larger and ſmaller never all 
thrive well together. | RES f 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond, eſpe- 
cially in a clay pond, and will be much larger than in 
rivers. Ws IF 
Bitterns, herons, otters, water-rats, and ſea-gulls, are 
all great deſtroyers of fiſh, and the ponds ſhould be kept 
as clear as poſſible of them ; but the greateſt of all de- 
ſtruction in f/-ponds is occaſioned by froſts. 
E ſtraw, and other things, to give air to the fiſh; 
but all theſe fail when the ponds are foul ; but when 
they are clean, the fiſh ſeldom ſuffer any harm, be the 


The ſtench of foul water ſeems to be the occaſion of the 
death of the fiſh, in this caſe of its being locked up by 
froſts; and not the want of air. The cleaning of ponds 
frequently is of great ufe as well on this as' on many 
other occafions; and it is done at no expence, becauſe 
the mud ſerving as manure to the lands, more than pays 
the expence of taking it out. | es 
When the ground is 5 | 

take the mud, it is beſt to cut the ponds long and nar- 


3 toſſes, the difference will be juſt the double price of 
labour. 1 2 3 3 oY 
FISSURE, FissuRr a, in Surgery, a longitudinal fracture 

of a bone; or a ſolution of the continuity of a bone, 


whereby it is only cloven or cracked. F 
Fiſſures are of two kinds; the one apparent, by the 
Greeks called pπ⁹]οννjẽjer pn&rs 3 and by the Latins, ſcif= 


Tb, or capillary, as reſembling a thread. 
The cauſes of f//ures are falls, leaps, and contuſions of 
the parts againſt hard bodies. * 
 Fiffares, eſpecially in the cranium, either happen on the 
part where the ſtroke was given, or on the oppoſite part: 
that on the oppoſite part is called counter-fiſſire, or 
counter-cleft, by the Greeks, «4Tyxnue, and the Latins, 
| refonitus. See ConTr a-fiſure.. r 

| becauſe their bones are drier. 

calieſt cured of all fractures; though if they be not 
known, or be neglected, they bring an ulcers and caries, 


pond. They imagine that pike will not feed upon tench; operations. 


*3 they are miſtaken, for the pike is fonder of this than 
: * any other fiſh. Ponds with clear gravelly and 
= bottoms are uſually the beſt for breeding of fiſh, 
ee water with muddy bottoms are the beſt for them 
o latten in. Carp have been known to grow in one year 
en inches long in ponds where the 

: mon ſewers of any town have run into 
= ordinary growth of a carp is not above two or three 
ies in that time, fo that all the exceſs is to he attri- 
be fatneſs of the water of the ſewers. See 


2 ſome great waters for the head - quarters of the 
0 *. 1 you may take, or wherein you may put any 
©.) tdereof; and take care to have ſtews, and other 


deb from one to the other 


0 8 and loſe no time in the 
fandol the hſh, but emplo the water as you do your | by the hand only. | nn 
advantage. View the grounds, and find |FISTULA, in the Aucient Mui, an inſtrument of the 
tween the hills as nearly ftat as may be, | wind kind, reſembling our flute or ſſageolet. Yo 

any difculty a proper current for the water: if there be | The principal wind inſtruments of the ancients were the 


nd, to the beſt 


0 as to leave 2 


The ſigns of a Ave, of the cranium are bilious vomit- 
ings, vertigoes, fluxes of the blood at the mouth or noſe, 


alls it ſtrongly. 


| cranium, to give a vent for the blood and ſanies. See 
ConTous1ON. e eee een 


Fissunkrs, in the Hiftory of the Earth, certain interrup- 


ta of which the body of our terreſtrial globe is com- 
. poſes. . E | | | 


driving piles, and fitted with two handles. It was either 


you may convey any part of the | raiſed with pullies fixed at the head of large beams, and 


then let fall again directly on the piles, or was wrought 


aſter ſome r ag of ſuch, take an opportunity | tibia and Hula; though how theſe were conſtituted, or 


vinter, 


en rain, or the breaking up of a great | wherein they differed, or how they were played on, 


mw . 0 0 l Ty. 8 * * 8 ] > 
Frou er, and you will plainly ſee which way the | does not at preſent appear. All we know is, that the 
| tun = its, for the water wil take the true fall Hou fiſtula was . Girl made of reeds, and afterwards of other 
rdingly us | 
7 | 


matters. Some had holes, fome none; fome again dees 
T | mg 2 
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All #/5-ponds ſhould be drawn once in three ar four years, 


To remedy this, ſome propoſe to break the ice and lay in 


froſt ever ſo long, though no holes be broke in the ice. 


oggy, and carts cannot come up to 


row in form of moats, that it may be thrown out at one 
tofs by the labourers in clearing them ; for if it require 


| fura; the other ſo ſmall as not to be viſible, called 


| Old men are more ſubject to fſures chan young ones, . 
W N are difficult to be diſcovered ; but they are the 


and in ſuch caſe become very dangerous, ſo that there 
is frequently a neceſſity of baving recourſe to che ſevereſt 


dumbneſs, delirium, &c. If there be any Hlſure in tze 
ſcull, the patient will feel a pain in the place, upon 
bolding a ſtring between His teeth, while the, ſurgeon 


| In fuch caſes it is frequently. neceſſary to perforate the 


| tions that horizontally ar parallely divide the ſeveral ſtra- 


FISTUCA, in Antiquity, an fuſtrument of wood uſed in 
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lingle pipes ; others a combination of ſeveral ; A 
the ſyringa of Pan. 85 
FisTULA, in Surgery, a deep, winding, cavernous ulcer, 
with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a ſpa- | 
cious bortom, ſeated in the cellular membrane, and 


enerally yielding a ſharp and virulent matter. 
alas differ from ſimple ſinuſes in this, that the former 


are callous, at leaſt in their progrets and the latter not. | 


They attack all parts of the body without exception ; but 
articularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, &c. 
he general cauſe of fi/ulz is ſome abſceſs or ulcer, 

which, either being inveterate, or having been ill treated, 

comes to be callous, the orifice being at firſt lined or in- 
cruſtrated therewith, and at length the whole finus. 

In the firſt ſtage of Mulas, before they are become cal- 

lous, the readieſt way of curing them is by an inciſion to 

the bottom whenever it can be ſafely done, and after- 
wards deterging and conſolidating them. They ſhould 
then be gently preſſed from the bottom towards the ori- 


fice in order to diſcharge the peccant matter; for which |. 


purpoſe a compreſs or {mall ſlip of plaſter wrapped up in 
* a form ſhould be applied to the bottom of the ¶Mula, 
after it has been cleanſed, and proper dreſſings have 
been uſed, and ſecured with lint, plaſter, and ban- 
dages; and if this method fails, recourſe muſt be had to 
the manual operation; becauſe, by laying open all the 
ſinuſes of the Hula, proper paſſages are made for the 
diſcharge of the corrupted matter, and ſuitable remedies 
may be conveniently applied to the ſeveral diſeaſed parts. 
The ancients gave the name Hula to this kind of ulcers, 
from the reſemblance they bear on account of their depth 

to a flute or pipe, called by the Latins fi/tula. | 
FISTULA in ano, is a fiſtula formed in the anus or funda- 
ment. Of this ſome reckon four kinds, viz. the cæcum in- 
ternum, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum; 
the cæcum externum, which has an aperture into the rec- 
tum, but none outwards; the complete, which opens 


both ways; and the cuniculatus, or that with ſeveral | 


ſinuſes, which diſcharge themſelves into one common 


cavity, which is the fund, and, as it were, the reſervoir | 


of them all. 


Others, as Wiſeman, reduce fiflulas in ano into two 
cdlaſſes. The firſt are thoſe ariſing from a phyma ; theſe 
are very painful, and difficult to cure, enter deep 


among the interſtices of the muſcles, and form va- 


rious cuniculi or ſinuſes z which, the more remote they 


are from the anus, the worſe they are, becauſe they do 
not allow of being cut. 35 


The ſecond owe their origin to an internal hæmorrhage, 


or extravaſation between the coats of the rectum, and 


have a ſmall perforation near the circumference of the 


anus, whence they yield a thin ſanies or ichor without 
pain, which in time bring on itchings and excoria- 


tions; and the orifices at length become callous, and are 


| ſometimes cloſed, and ſometimes * again. 
Some fi/tule, if they do no harm by the copiouſneſs of 


che flux, the ſtench, or the like accidents, are a benefit | 
to nature, becauſe they carry off cachectic humours, and | 
ought not to be cured, but kept open. The freſh, ſimple 


f/tula may be cured without danger. e 
e chief way is by cutting, where that may be done 


without damage to the muſcle of the anus, which might | 


eccaſion an involuntary diſcharge of the excrements. 


The cutting is either performed with a thread or with a . 


cutting inſtrument. 


The method by ligature is to take a thread of ſilk or 


| horſe hair, and threading it in the eye of a leaden or tin 
probe, to introduce the end of the thread into the Hula, 
and with the fore-finger of the other hand, anointed 
with oil of roſes, and thruſt up into the anus, to lay 
hold of the end of the probe and draw out the thread, 
and then tie the two ends together as tight as the patient 
can well bear it; and thus by tying it afreſn, ſomewhat 


ſtraiter every day, it will cut quite through, and the #/- | 


tula will be laid open; after that the callus muſt be con- 
ſumed, and the ulcer healed. Mr. Pott adviſes the ope- 
ration by inciſion, to be performed in the following man- 
ner: let a curve probe-pointed knife with a narrow blade 

be introduced into the ſinus, while the ſurgeon's fore- 
finger is in the inteſtine; when there is no opening in 
the inteſtine, the leaſt degree of force will thruſt the point 
of the knife through, and thereby make one; if there be an 
opening already, the ſame point will find and paſs 
through it: in either caſe, it will be received by the 
finger in ano, will thereby be prevented from deviating, 
and, e. brought out by the ſaid finger, muſt necel- 
ſarily divide all that is between the edge of the knife and 
the verge of the anus. When the operation is finiſhed, 
a ſoft doſſil of fine lint muſt be introduced between the 
lips of the wound, and the reſt of the ulcer dreſt with 
the ſame. He obſerves, in his remarks on this diſeaſe, 
that it is much more uncommon than is generally ima- 


gined; and that a mere abſceſs or 


FisTULA, in the Epidydymis. We have in 


FisTULA lachrymalis is a fiſtula in the greater canthus the 


into a Hula. When preſſed with the finger it jielcs 


| tent ſhould be put into the perforation of the e u zi 


ſage made through the os un uis would 


FI 8 
| | A Frenc 
colleQion gf u. iu. 1 


without Hula or calloſity, is often mi Matter, nenels 
total ſuppreſſion of urine Is a 8 for it, 1 . lacht 
tendant on the formation of an abſceſ; ne Juently a, The exp 


ar the rec} 


Which, recourſe ;, ſubject © 
complaint is af We be a. 
yne relaxation, fue , But Mr. 


and bladder; for the relief of 
had to the catheter; but as this 
he adviſes evacuation and anod 
veneſection, gentle cathartics, ſemicupium adden that ther 
hot water applied to the pubes and perineum wy of ſtroying 
ters compoſed of warm water, oil, and opium BiYk bone 15 1 
true, ſafe, and rational method of relieving i T8 ing thro 


% the hind 


2 th | | 
Obſ. vol. ii. p. 755 a caſe of this kind, 2 zs fo thir 


Ingham: a man of thirty-five years of 2 1 aſſage n 
ticles by a fall, a ſuppuration "ollowed, 22 2 of | 
was diſcharged externally. After this, the fwellin 1. require t 
ing reduced by means of emollient and reſolvent. ; Jarge pro 
3 a fiſtula was diſcovered in each epidyd we rection 0 


ne probe- director was then introduced ; poſtril 
of the left teſtis, which was cut open N h = known r 
length; after which all the indurated parts and the ki in a _ 
eaſed ſkin were cut off; the ſame was done to the a be uſe 
teſtis, and a large portion of the lower part of the « a curved; | 
dymis was extirpated. A ſuppuration came on Ne and outy 
or fix days, and the patient was cured by the comma oo N 
method of dreſſing in three weeks; ſo that the funny nas 
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of the teſtes were properly executed, 


eye: this is frequently confounded with #citops, 
It is a little deep callous ulcer in the greater caruncle, 
the place of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually deen 
with an abſceſs, called anchilops, which in time producy 
an ulcer, called #gilops, which afterwards degenente 


ſtinking matter, not unlike the yolk of an egg; and the 
corroſive humour, finding or making itſelf a paſty: 
there enſues a perpetual ouſing. | 
Sometimes the os ethmoides itſelf is corroded, and ren 
dered carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſedy 
be only curable by an actual cautery ; ſometimes it be 
comes cancerous ; and then Riverius directs all med. 
eines to be laid aſide. | 

This malady is ſeldom or ever cured by any other mem 


m or ; parts are 
than external and chirurgical operation; and the oper. five or 6x 
tor muſt be E by the various circumſtances of the Some hav 
diſeaſe. If the lachrymal ſac and its integuments be di. and ſubj: 


_ tended with only a ſmall degree of inflammation a adapted tt 


thinneſs of the ſkin, a ſingle inciſion, made with a ml Gans of 
ſharp round-pointed knife, and continued from the upper has ſeldor 
to the lower extent of the tumor quite down into the The beſt 
vity of the cyſt, will ſometimes be found ſufficient, lo zpplicd te 


the purpoſe of applying proper dreſſings to the bottom n 


the diſeaſed ſac. Where the ſkin is much liſted up and with pur, 
grown thin, and diſcoloured from a large quantity d :gringen: 
matter that has long been depoſited and confined in the may poſl 


ſac, or where the integuments have burſt, become al fonally ; 
lous and livid ; it will 6 found expedient, in the fir purges or 
ſtance, to remove an oval piece of the integuments nir with a pr 
fac, by making the inciſions equally long with the db the inqui 
tended ſkin, and of ſuch a breadth as will admit there ariſing fre 
moval of the greateſt part of the diſeaſed integumens In many 
and ſac; and, in the ſecond inſtance the whole of the ſometime 

| callous integuments, together with the upper part of the monial k; 
lachrymal ſac, muſt be cut away; by theſe means ul the bark ĩ 
advantage which art can procure will be obtained for lde mon or { 


treatment of an hollow ill-conditioned fore. War by comp 
&c. on the eye, 1775, p. 19. | : ot equal 
Mr. Lamorier ropoſes to ahridge the operation of the the Eye, 


Iiſtula lachrymalis, and to ſecure a paſſage or the wy Fisrula 1 
to the noſe. The os unguis is to 


e laid bare at the 
inciſion, and pierced with a pair of ſtrong, ſha point 


and crooked forceps, and then the perforation — 
opening the forceps. After the inflammation 1597 


iece of ſmall wax- candle, ſhaped like a tent, * 
introduced by the wound into the noſe, and wer f 
the other dreſſings. He continues the uſe of oy ; 
till the paſſage is made callous, and out of hazar 


_ uniting: after which he allows the external woun 


cure, Medic. Eff. Edinb. vs on the 
Dr. Hunauld has communicated ſome def g, that uo 
operation of the f/ula lachrymalis, and propoles nguls 


becauſe the tears will of 8 age * 
Tranſ. Ne 437. $ 5. or Abr. vol. ix. p. 12 *- n the 
Mr. Petit 497.25 the canals for the 2. fi z 
puncla lachrymalia as a ſyphon, the longer horter pi 
the naſal duct, and therefore thi 


the tears; for which reaſon e would a 
natural paſſage forced open in the f/ula 
a ſmall bougie kept in it till it heals. Mem» 


1734- 


FisruLA 


French ſurgeon, named Anel, found out a new way, 
re 


robe and ſyringe of an inconceivable, 
nit bf m_ the punQa lachrymalia into the ſaccu- 
nels | | | ; 


his Iachrymalis- 


115 of diſpute, eſpecially when it does not appear to 
* 


us, known by, being diveſted of its perioſteum. 
M Warner obſerves, from his own experience, 
Hes is no curing a diſeaſe of this kind without de- 
that 2 os unguis, at leaſt in part, even when that 
25 denuded and carious. e neceſſity of break - 
n 

ing N part of the ſac and perioſteum: the os unguis 
the real a5 to require very little force in breaking itz a 
is ſo t my be made through it into the noſtril with the 
af 45 the inciſion-knife, and ſo effectually as not to 
cage e the aſſiſtance of any other inſtrument beſides a 
N robe or bougie, bent and fitted to the ſize and di- 
wy A of the orifice, and inclining downwards into the 
” l The perforation of the os unguis is ſometimes 
know by its cracking, and by a diſcharge of blood, which 
in a ſmall quantity trickles down the noſtril. If a trocar 


| he uſed for this purpoſe, it ſhould not be too much 


curred; otherwiſe it will be brought too much forwards 
and outwards, inclining to the naſal proceſs of the ſu- 

rior maxillary bone, which is thick and ſtrong, and 
Goo de broke without very great force. When the 
rforation is made, Mr. Warner immediately, intro- 
Lon a ſmall long ſpunge tent through the wound into 
the noſtril, and continues the uſe of the tent ſor ten or 
twelve days, or longer; together with thin and ſoft in- 
jections for keeping the parts clean and open whenever 
the wound is drefled, which 1s generally at firſt neceſ- 


fary to be done twice a day. When the opening through | 


the os unguis is ſufficiently confirmed, known by being 
ble to introduce into the noſtril a ſmall bougie, or a 
large ductile probe, without reſiſtance ; he uſes foft 


rents of lint for a week or ten days longer, and then 
| dreſſes the wound to the bottom, ſometimes with pledgets 
of deterſive ointments, and ſometimes with dry hint 


only, occaſionally touching the ſprouting and looſe fleſh 


with the lunar cauſtic, which he prefers to vitriol. He 


afterwards dreſſes the wound almoſt ſuperficially with 


lit, or ceratum epuloticum ſpread upon lint, till the | 


parts are healed; and the cure is uſually completed in 
five or ix weeks. | 5 | 

Some have recommended preſſure upon the integuments 
and ſubjacent lachrymal ſac, by means of inftruments 
adapted to this purpoſe, in incipient abſceſſes and diſten- 
fions of theſe parts; but Mr. Warner obſerves, that he 
has ſeldom or ever found ſuch an application of ſervice. 


The beſt preſſure in ſuch caſe is that of one of the fingers | 
zpplicd to the inferior part of the tumour when the ſac is | 


loaded and diſtended : by this ſimple treatment, joined 
vith purgative medicines, and a moderately cooling and 


alttingent eye-water, the diſeaſe has been checked, and | 


may poſhbly be cured, In this diſeaſe, opiates occa- 
lonally adminiſtered, evacuations by bleeding, gentle 
purges or glyſters, and antiphlogiſtic medicines, joined 
with a proper regimen in diet, ought to be continued till 
the inquietude, ſpaſms, pain, and ſymptomatic fever, 


ing from the ſeverity of the operation, are removed. | 


In many inſtances it will be neceſſary to uſe alteratives ; 
lometimes of the mercurial, and ſometimes of the anti- 
monial kind, given alone or joined with antiſeptics, as 


the bark in ſubſtance or decoction, or infuſions with com- 
mon or ſimple lime-water, the aqua calcis magis or mi- 


nus compolita of the London Diſpenſatory, or decoctions 


of equal parts of ſaſſafras and ſarſaparilla. Warner on 


the Lye, p. 18-26. Et 
in perinæo is uſually the conſequence of lithotomy, 
- a puncture near the urethra, or from a ſeroſity 
E 
2 ol which become callous, and form a fiſtula, 
rough which the urine is preternaturally diſcharged. 
au h cumltances attending different caſes of this kind 
fo ” various, that outy general rules can be laid down 
2 r Accordingly, the outward opening muſt be 
"2, y cutting away the callous lips, or deſtroying 
. cauſtic: in ſome caſes it will be ſufficient to in- 
eg bougie into the urethra for diſtending it. Le 
oy : 1 that though there are ſeveral fiſtulous ori- 
the 2 everal calloſities in the perinæum, and when 
_ "wo palles off through the natural paſſage in a 
es — mam _—_— will be the introduction of 
Wiberg auc ee as this canal is enlarged, the external 


: , 
Fir, ©, © Pran's Operations. 


Writers 22 in Anatomy, a term uſed by ſome 
Pirryty che aſpera arteria. 


which l m Anatomy, is that part of the back-bone 


«113 Perforated, 
132. 


Vor. II. No 


ediency of perforating the os unguis has been a 


h this bone ariſes from the diſeaſed ſtate of 


roſtrate gland, or from a wound or ulcer, the | 


ed and healed, and the calloſities ſoften- 


FIX 


| FieTULA urinaria, in Anatomy, the ſame with the urethra, 


FISTULAR, or FisTuLovs, is applied by the ſurgeons to 
wounds and ulcers which degenerate into fiſtulas. 
FiSTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants which are 
round and hollow within; as the leaves of leeks, Kc. 
FisTULAR fowers, among Herbalifts, are thoſe made up 
of 5 long, hollow flowers, like pipes. 
FIT, in Medicine, an acceſs or PARCXYSM. . In 
Dr. Cheyne is of opinion, that fits of all kinds, whether 
epileptic, hyſteric, or apoplectic, may be cured ſolely 
by a milk diet, of about two quarts of cow's milk a day, 
without any other food. Cheyne, Nat. Meth. of Curing, 


p- 265. See ConvuLlslons. - | 
Firs f eaſy reflection and eaſy tranſmiſſion. See LIGHT. 
FiTs of the mother. See HysSTERIC Affection. 

FITCHEE, or Ficutr, in Heraldry, is when the lowet 
part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point fit to fix into 
the ground, | | 
Thus, he bears azure, a croſs-potent fitchee. See Tab. 
Heraldry, fig. 24. | | | 

The origin hereof M*Kenzie aſcribes to the primitive 
Chriſtians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them 
wherever they went; and when they ſtopped at any 
place in a journey, fixed them in the ground. | 

FITCHES, a name given by our farmers to a ſort of pulſe 

which they ſow in their fields. Many ſuppoſe it the 

ſame with the tare, but erroneouſly; it is the chich or 
chich-pea of authors. There are two principal kinds of 
this in uſe among us, the winter and the ſummer fitch. 

The one is ſown before winter, and abides the extre- 
mity of it; the other is ſown in ſpring. They are pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as peaſe, and they make a 
very good and nourithing food for cattle, whether given 
in ſtraw or threſhed out. They are ſometinies ſown 
only to improve the land. In this caſe they are to be 
plowed in, juſt as they are beginning to blollom, and in 
this manner they finely enrich a tough ſtiff clay. | 

FITCHET, a name uſed in ſome places for the wEASEL ; 

called alſo the fitche/ and the foumart. See PoLE- 

cat. et 

FIT TING-out, in Naval Language, the act of providing a 

ſhip with a ſufficient number of men, to navigate and 


with proper maſts, ſails, yards, ammunition, artillery, 
cordage, anchors, and other naval furniture, together 
with ſufficient proviſions for the ſhip's company. See 
Crew. ARE £2 | | 

FITZ, a French term, literally denoting fon ; fometimes 
given by way of addition to the natural fons of the kings 
of England; as James Fitz roy, duke of Grafton, &c. 


FIVE-leaved Graſs, Cinquefeil, in Heraldry, is uſed by ſuch i 


as would iutroduce a blazon by herbs and flowers inſtead 
of metals and colours, to ſignify VERT, or green. 
Fives, among Farriers. See Vives. | 


arm her for attack or defence ; as alſo of furni ing her 
] 


FIXATION, the act of fixing, or of rendering a thing firm 


and fixed. | | 
FIXATION is applied in the general to any proceſs that fixes 


and binds together what, of its own nature, is volatile; 


and enables it to ſuſtain the loſs of fire for ſome con- 
ſidetable time. ITE: N 
Geber defines fixation an operation whereby a volatile 


ed capable of enduring it. In the general, fixation is the 
changing of a volatile body into a fixed one. 5 
FIXATION, among Alchemiſis, denotes a peculiar prepara - 


bear the fire without evaporating, or the hammer with- 
out flying or ſeparating. V 
The alchemiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of 


fixing mercury without the addition of any foreign leſs 


heavy and ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, or at 
leaſt ſilver. | | 


| pare an oil from the fæcal matter of human excrements ; 
which, he imagined, would have fixed mercury into 
ſilver z but it failed. 7 
FIXED Air. See AR. n | | 


FiXED bodies, in the general, are thoſe which neither the 


fire nor any corroſive has ſuch effect on, as to reduce or 


M. Homberg had a long proceſs of many months to pre- 


thing, i. e. a thing that cannot endure the fire is cender- 


tion of mercury, whereby it is to be put in a condition to 


reſolve them into their component elements; i. e. abſo- 


lutely to deſtroy them. 


Chauvin holds it not ſuſſicient to denominate a body fixed _ 


that it can withſtand the fire or any one agent, but it 
ſhould withſtand all. He contends, that p ſhould 
not be reſtrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from 
evaporation, but from deſtruction, or reſolution into pri- 

mary elements: in this ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones, and 
glaſs, and even ſulphur, and mercury itſelf, are properly 
fixed badies;, for mercury and ſulphur retain their nature 
notwithſtanding all their evaporation. 
The chemiſts divide all natural bodies into fixed and vo- 


without 
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| latile ; i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire 
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Fixed line of de 


FixeD ſalts are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by 


Fix p ars are ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition 


FIX 


without diſſipating or ſpending themſelves in fume, and 
ſuch as do not: | | 
Of fixed bodies, the principal are platina, gold, ſilver, 


recious ſtones, particularly the diamond; falts, &c. 
f all metals, gold and ſilver alone are fixed; i. e. on 
remaining a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, 
they, alone, loſe nothing of their weight. | 


Whence this property ſhould ariſe is diſhcult to ſay. 17 


the reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated 


under FIX1TY, he may add the following one from 
Boerhaave, viz. the homogeneity and equality of the parts. 


The parts, e. gr. of gold being all homogeneous, and 
equal, will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal 
pores between them; through which pores, when fuſed, 
the fire finding an eaſy, equal paſſage, goes off, without 
carrying any thing of the metal with it; or rather the 
articles of gold being of all others the moſt ſolid and 
eavy (as appears from the weight of that metal), and of 
all others the moſt ſtrongly united or bound together (as 
appears from the immenſe ductility of that metal), the 
force of the fire is not ſufficient to overcome ſo powerful 
a reſiſtance ; the ſolidity of the particles, and their free- 
dom from air, prevents their being rarefied, or ſet farther. 
apart, which might leſſen their ſpecific gravity, and di- 
miniſh their vis cobgfionis; fo that what has the chief ef- 


fect in the 1 of fumes and vapours, viz. the rare- 


faction or expanſion of the body being here precluded, 
the metal maintains its natural weight and tendency to 
the center. | | 


Mr. ws the prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and 


others, have made numerous experiments on gold, ſilver, 
gc. to ſee how far their fixity extended: in theſe, pure 


gold, kept in an intenſe heat for two months, loſt no- | 


thing ſenſible of its weight: sILVER, under the like 


_ circumſtances, and in the like time, loſt one-twelfth | 
part of its weight; but Mr. Boyle attributes this to the 


metal's not being fine and pure. 


Indeed, by the great burning-glaſſes of Meſſ. Tichirn-! | 


hauſen and Villette, the moſt fxed bodies, as gold itſelf, 


are rendered volatile, and loſe of their weight ; ſo that | 


there is no _ in all nature abſolutely fixed. 
4 


in a crucible, and then inflaming it, with throwing in a 


few coals; and thus again and again, till no more flame | 


or detonation ariſe z then, letting it cool, they pulverize 
and diſſolve it in water, and afterwards evaporate it into 
a fine white ſalt, which ſerves to draw the tinctures out 


of vegetables. This ſalt, per deliquium, yields what they | 


call the liquor of fixed nitre. 


calcination and lotion. See SALTS. | 
They are called fixed, becauſe the fire was not able to ſub- 
lime or raiſe them; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of 


calcination by the vehemence of fire are called volatile, | 
The aſhes of all plants yield fixed ſalts. See Lixivium. | 
Fix ED /igns of the Zodiac, according to ſome, are the figns 


Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. 


They are fo called becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpeCtive- |. 
ly in the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is 


more ſettled and fixed than under the ſign which begins 
and ends it. | | | e e opt 


and diſtance with reſpect to each other. 


By which they are contra-diſtinguiſhed from erratic or | 
wandering ſtars, which are continually ſhifting their 


ſituation and diſtance. 


8 The fixed ſtars are what we properly and abſolutely call | 


STARS; the reſt have their peculiar denomination of 
PLANET and COMET. F „ 
FIXEN, among Sport/men. See VIXEN. - | 


FIXES is a name given by the workmen in gold and filver 

co a ſolution of filver, from its uſe in carrying down and 
fixing the heterogeneous acids mingled with aqua fortis. | 
FIXING Sulphur. See SULPHUR Ts © 
FIXIT V, or Fixrpxess, in Philoſophy, the quality of a 


body which denominates and renders it fixed; or a pro- 
perty which enables it to endure the fire and other vio- 
lent agents. | | | 
According to Chauvin, b conſiſts in this; that the 
component principles of the body are ſo cloſely united or 
cohere ſo ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion that 


they cannot ealily be divided either by fire or any other | 


corroſive menſtruum, or their integral parts ſeparated 
and carried off in vapour: for a body may be ſaid to be 
hxed in two reſpects: TEE. | | 


' Firſt, When, on being expoſed to the fire, or a corroſive | 


menſtruum, its particles are indeed ſeparated, and th. 
body rendered fluid, but without being reſolved into its 
firſt elements. 'The ſecond, when the body ſuſtains the 


|FixiTyY, or FixEDNEss, in Chemiſtry, bs is 
3 


of the particles, and their being conti 
many points, or large extent of ſurface, w 


FLACCI 
FLAG, a . name, including colours, 
- The faſhion of bearing the #ags pointed or 


ſeizing of Spain, before which time all the en; 


-nce, a line drawn along the face of the | 
baſtion, and terminating in the curtain. See DeFence. | 
FixED nitre, a preparation of ſaltpetre, made by fuſing it | 
: | ſhall be damned. But this portrait which they carry th 


FLAGs, in the Military Art, are ſmall banners of difin 


FLAG is more particularly uſed in Sea-language, for the cl 
lours, ancients, ſtandards, &c. borne on the top of the 
maſts of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon who 


be equipped for war or trade. 


miral. The firſt flag in Great Br 5 
ſtandard, which is only to be hoiſted when the king 0 


4 n 
the admiral of the fleet, who is the firſt militat) e 


main-maſt; the vice-admiral carr 


an adnfiral is the blue, at the ſame ma 


active force of the fire or menſtruums whillt its integral | 


FLA 


parts are not carried off in fumes, Tach f 
the reſult of a ſtrong or intimate date kin of fag . 
particles mixed, | on between b 
manner uſed for the affection oppoſite a petit 
j; e. che property whereby: bodies ber, hy aan 
fire, without being diſſipated in fumes. action of g 
The principal cauſes of fixity, or the are 

conttfbitte moſt to the rendering a bod Ugo the 
to Mr. Boyle, are, 1. That its corpuſcles be (i 
certain proportionable bulk, too big and win) of 4 
carried up by heat, or buoyed up in the 3 [eld obe 
they have alſo a proper degree of weight * 1 . lhe 
That their figure be ſuch as unfits them for . ty, 1 
or flying off; ſome being branched, others bool. a 
ſo that being entangled with one another th eb le 
eaſily be extricated, looſened, and ſeparate ef eanng 


ted, T er 
may be added a fourth ci ; o het 
y th circumſtance, viz, the Wm 


* in grew 
a er bn force of attraction and coheſion, wy roducey 
ITY, in Medicine, &c. a diſorder 0 
or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity, 
The too great Haccidity of the parts is cured by cardj 
exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, proper f 100 5 
ſtandark, 
Irequeni 


f the firs 


ancients, banners, enſigns, &c. which authorg 
confound with each other. 


trianguly 
$ Us, Came 
upon ther 


$0f 
war were ſquare, ſtretched, or extended, on crop 


of wood, like church-banners ; on which account he 
were called in Latin vexilla, q d. velilla, d vel dim 0 
tione, as is remarked by Iſidore. 

The pirates of Algiers, and thoſe throughout the coats 
Barbary, are the only people that bear an hexagonal fly, 
It is gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed vic l 
turban, &c. though this be expreſsly contrary to ther 
law, which prohibits the making any image or rey 
ſentation of a man, founded on an opinion, that thy 
who make them ſhall be obliged at the day of judgmen 
to find ſouls for them, and that in defect hereof they 


which now obtains, Roderic. Toletanus aflure 
from the Mahometan Arabs or Saracens, 


II 


of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Af. 
cans all retain, who ordered that his effigy ſhould be er 
preſſed on their flags and ſtandards, believing himſelf! 
formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare fight of hy 
image would carry undoubted victory over them. Leu 
clavius. | | | 


tion ſtuck in the baggage- waggons of the army, to dis 
tinguiſh the baggage of one brigade ſrom another, an 
of one battalion from another, that they may be mar 
ſhalled by the waggon-maſter-general according to ti 
rank of their brigades, to avoid the confuſion that other 
wiſe might ariſe. 5 W 


commands the ſhip, of what nation it is, and whether i 


In the Britiſh navy Ffags are either red, white, or hlue 
and are diſplayed from the top of the main - maſt, fore 


itain is the Roj! 


The ſecond is that af ; 
anchor of hope, which characteriſes the lord high * 
miral, or lords commiſſioners of the admiraltr; 0 J 
third is the union Fas, in which the crofles of dt. Cen ; 
and St. Andrew are blended : this laſt is appropri! 


queen are aboard the veſſel. 


under the lord high admiral. „„ N 
The admiral or commander in chief carries his fag0 J on, 
| es his on the fore-M® and t. 
and the rear-admiral his on the mizzen-matr 1 1 5 tl 
The next /ag aſter the union is that of 3 dk (Tatu 
dron, at the main maſt ; and the laſt which characie 1 violen 
b ſt-head. 1 J ſtone 
vice-admital, the firſt flag is the red; ns ſec” ond | 1 
white ; the third, the blue, at the flag-ita Ao there th 18 
maſt. The ſame order proceeds with reg ( | at f 


th 
: : top 01 * and f; 
admirals, whoſe flags are hoiſted on wi 6. '; the — 
mizzen- maſt; ſo that the loweſt flag in war war 15 bel bart 
blue ou the mizzen-mait. When a apts a flag 0 cept 

at ſea, if it be on board the admiral, they in the for gf : 
the main-ſhrouds; if in the vice-admird) ub ty 
ſhrouds; andifin the rear-admiral, men "-ularl cal for e 
The flags borne on the mizzen are ps | 771 
gallants. Dee Mas r, &c. Tok 


e tote 
Nrouds 


Tie 


FLAG, to bende cut the, is to put out or hang abroad the 
1A, : 


FLAG, 


Fi A, to leer or firike the, is to pull it down or take it in, 
Uy 


_m and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus | 


Fl aG-offcers, thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons of 
The flag-officers in our ſea-pay are the admiral, vice- 


FLac-/bip, a ſhip commanded by a general or flag-officer, | 


gens" oy are the ſtaves ſet on the heads of the top-gallant 


Fac, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of harſh and rough 


| lour: it is dug in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and is 
frequently uſed to cover houſes inſtead of tiles, though 


Elily ſeparate into laminæ of about half an inch thick, 


FLA 


of the French nation is blue, charged with a | 
e flag roſs, and the arms of France. 
white 7 national flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
2 on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the 
leſſer flags the maſter ordinarily reſides, and on the fore- 
city = the arms of the place where the perſon who 
ere 'hem lires See Table of Flags. 


far," tze white, is to aſk quarter; or it ſhews 

| 2 wu is arrived on a coaſt that it has no hoſtile 
_ but comes to trade, or the like, The red flag 
15 ſignal of defiance, and battle. 


out of reſpect ot ſubmiſſion, when a weaker party meets 


powerful one. Tk N 
By on ani of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565, the 


er their royal flag when once hung out. 
NN = of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph is, to 
tie the flags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind- 
FE ſhip, and let them hang down towards the 


the Romans uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates. 
a fleet; as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 
admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 


who has a right to carry a flag, in contra-diſtinction to 
the ſecondary veſſels under the command thereof. 


maſts, ſerving to let fly and unfurl the fag. 
$TONES, compoſed of à viſible grit of a laminat- 
ed ſtructure, and ſplitting only horizontally or into 
plates. M. da Coſta diſtributes them into alkaline flag, 
or laminated ſand-ſtone, and ſuch as are not ated upon 
by acids. Of the former kind are the aſhen-coloured flag, 
the laminz of which are numerous and very viſible, and | 
ſo thin as ſometimes not to exceed the thickneſs of brown 
paper; ſo that in a piece of half an inch thick ſeven or 
eight perfect laminæ are often diſcernible : this, by being 
burnt, becomes extremely friable, and of a white co- 


it is very unfit for the purpoſe, as it bears the weather 
badly, and crumbles after froſts: and the aſhen brown- 
coloured flag, of a more compact texture, and heavier than 
the former, though compoſed like that of an irregular 
pit cemented by a coarſe ſpar; this becomes friable by 
ting burnt, but ſuffers no change of colour: there are 
quarries of it at Burford in Oxfordſhire, where it is uſed 
to ſlate houſes, for pavements, &c. Neither this nor 
the former will ſtrike fire with ſteel. _ N 
The fg or /late ſtane common in Northumberland and 
ſome of the neighbouring counties is called by ſome Car- 
4% and white flag. It is a white foſſile ſtone, eaſily | 
Iplitting into thin plates, and is full of ſmall ſpangles of 
a fine glittering ale. It is alſo common in Yorkſhire 
and the neighbouring places; it varies a little in colour, 
being ſometimes grey, ſometimes browniſh, and ſome- 
times merely whitiſh. Its ſtrata are very thick, but they 


and the workmen ſeldom attempt to ſplit it any thinner; 

the upper ſtrata, 

15 bottom ones are ſo thick as not to be uſed for ſlates 
heſe they raiſe, however, and uſe for tanners fats, the 


pavements of floors, and ciſterns for water. | 
the Stunsfield flate is 


ad and heavy, and its flats or the ſurfaces of the la- 
mnt are always thick ſet with ſmall bivalves, but few 


or none are imbedded in its ſolid ſubſtance : it burns to 
a browner colour. 


Wurries at Stunsſield in Oxfordthire, in the winter ſea- 


— — laid in large maſſes in the open air till ſummer, 
2 m= rendered aſlile the plates into which it is ſplit 
© tne common flating-ſtone in thoſe parts : the upper 


r - = 4 : 

l rae of the quarries is a ſoft gritty laminated ſtone, 
olently fermenting in a 
one: neither of theſe tw 


nike hre with ieel, The o laſt ſpecies will readily 


ITO pale, whitith, brown-coloured 
the, ty reg g's and uniform ſtruckure; and the grit 
Fay Mb i570 intimately blended with marine bodies, 
dev ms. yrs cemented to ſuch a degree with fine 
uch <7 25M _ .the gritty texture 0 the ſtone is 
cept the ſhells wy part ot it is changed by burning, ex- 
are with ſtecl. 3 are lodged in it. It will not ſt rike 
. tecl. There are ſeveral ſtrata of this ſtone 
for os tor booed of Bath, where it is uſed as ſlate 
fog is ext i nouies. "the deep, duſky, lead-coloured 

tremely hard and heavy, of a compact texture, 


mn the nei 


FL Ads, in 


however, grow gradually thinner, and 


of a pale browniſh colour, very | 


This Aag-/tone is dug out of the | 


qua fortis, uſed as a ſort of whet- 


compoſed of a ſmall grit, which is cemented together by 
an earthy, ſparry, and rl qt ſubſtance : its flat ſur- 
faces are beſpangled with great numbers of fine talcy 
particles; the plates are generally very regular and thin, 
not exceeding the tenth part of an inch in thickneſs, and 
cohere ſo firmly together as not to be eaſily ſeparated, 
This ſtone readily ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and, beingburnt, 
acquires a reddiſh brown colour. It is dug in ſeveral 
parts of Italy, and much uſed in building. The firſt, 
ſecond, and fifth ſpecies above enumerated are deſtitute 
of any brightneſs; the fourth has, interiorly, ſome ſmall 
degree of luſtre ; but the third and laſt are very bright and 
glittering. Of flags which are not acted upon by acids, 
there are the following ſpecies : the flag of ſullied white 
colour, which is compoſed of a large irregular cryſtalline 
grit cohering looſely together, and cemented with a ter- 


rene cryſtalline ſubſtance : the flat ſurfaces of the plates 
captains are peremptorily commanded to periſh rather | - 


are covered with great quantities of ſmall ſpangles of 
filver talc, which render them very bright and dazzling. 
This ſtone. is very heavy, and pretty hard, and the la- 
minæ are generally very regular and thin; a flag of two 
inches thick, having often fourteen or fifteen plates: it 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel; when burnt, it acquires a 


clearer white colour, with a flight reddiſh hue, and be- 


comes very friable. It is dug in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, and uſed much as ſlate, for pavements, &c. 


The bright and glittering flag is the hardeſt ſtone of this 


genus, and generally variegated with white and purple, 
and often the plates have one of theſe colours only. It is 
of a compact texture, and thickly ſpangled with ſmall 
laminæ; ſtrikes fire with-ſteel, and acquires a paler co- 
lour by being burnt. It is much uſed in Italy, where it 


is dug for pavements. The brown coloured flag is com- 


poſed, like the others, of an irregular grit, cemented by 
a cryſtalline ſubſtance; it is moderately hard and heavy 


its flat ſurfaces are covered with ſmall ſpangles of a ſil- 
very talc, and its lam. inæ are thin and numerous: it burns 
to a pale reddiſh ccleur. It is dug in England, and very 


commonly in Sweden, but not applied to any particular 
uſe. Da Coſta's Foſſils, p. 144—148. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 433, &c. | . 


Fr Ad or FLAC Hover, in Botany. See Ik ls. 5 
FL ao is alſo uſed for a kind of ruſh called ſedge, as well as 


for the upper part of turf pared off to burn. 


FLAG, corn, in Botany, gladiolus, 2 genus of the triandria 


monogynia claſs. Its charaQers are theſe : the flowers are 
included in ſheaths; the petal of the flower is cut into 
ſix parts, and form a ſhort incurved tube with their 
baſe; they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina,. which are in- 
ſerted into every other petal. The germen is ſituated be- 
low the flower, which afterward becomes an oblong 


ſwelling three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled 


with roundiſh ſeeds. Miller reckons fx ſpecies. 


The root of the common corn flag or gladicle is accounted 
diſcutient, and good in malignant and peſtilential caſes. 
LAG, nee Peg. See ACORUS. N 


near the principal ones. 


FLAG-werm, a worm fo called from being found in ſedgy | 


laces. 


FLAGELLANTES, a ſect of wild fanatics who chaſtiſed 


and diſciplined themſelves with whips in public. 

The ſect of the Flagellantes had its riſe in Italy in the 
year 1260 ; its author was one Rainier, a hermit ;z and it 
was propagated from hence through almoſt all the coun- 
tries of Europe. It was in all probability no more than 


the effect of an indiſcreet zeal. A great number of per- 


ſons of all ages and ſexes made proceſſions, walking two 


by two with their ſhoulders bare, which they whipped 


till the blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy from 
God, and appeaſe his indignation againſt the wicked- 
[neſs of the age. They were then called the devout z 
and having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the ge- 


neral of the devetion. Though the primitive Flage/lantes | 


were exemplary in point of morals, yet they were joined 


by a turbulent rabble, who were infected with the moſt | 


ridiculous and impious opinions; ſo that the emperors 
and pontiffs thought proper to put an end to this religi- 
ous phrenzy, by declaring all devout whipping contrary 
to the Divine law, and prejudicial to the ſoul's eternal 
intereſt. 1 


However, this ſect revived in Germany towards the 


middle of the next century, and rambling through many 
provinces, occaſioned great diſturbances. They held, 
among other things, that fagellation was of equal virtue 
with baptiſm, and the other ſacraments; that the for- 
giveneſs of all fins was to be obtained by it from God, 
without the merits of Jeſus Chriſt ; that the old law of 
Chriſt was ſoon to be aboliſhed, and that a new law en- 
joining the baptiſm'of blood to be adminiſtered by whip- 


ping was to be ſubſtituted in its place: upon which Cle- 


t VII. by an injudicious as well as unrightcous policy, 
5 F | a, a thundered 
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alconry, are the feathers in a hawk's wing 


FL A 


thundered out anathemas againſt the fflagellantes, who 
were burnt by the inquiſitors in ſeveral places; but they 
vere not eaſily extirpated. They appeared again in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony in the fifteenth century, and 
rejected not only the ſacraments, but every branch of 
external worſhip, and placed their only hopes of falva- 
tion in faith and flagellation, to which they added other 
ſtrange doctrines concerning evil ſpirits. Their leader 
Conrad Schmidt and many others were committed to the 
flames by German inquiſitors, in and after the year 1414. 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 94, &c. 206 and 277, 
Kc. Eng. 8vo. edit. 1758. 0 
FLAGELLARIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria tri- 
gynia claſs, without any corolla; the calyx is divided into 
8 ſegments, and the fruit is a berry containing a ſingle 
eed. | | 
FLAGELLATION, io 77 „a voluntary diſcipline or 
penance, frequently pra ile by the ancient penitents. 
See DISCIPLINE. | | | 

The parliament of Paris prohibited all public fagella- 
tions by an arret of 1601. See FLAGELLANTES. 


 FLAGELLATION is a term more peculiarly appropriated to | 


the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt when whipped and ſcourged 
by the Jews; from the Latin, flage/lum, a ſcourge or 
whip. | | | 
We ſay, a painting of the Hagellation; or, ſimply, a 


flagellation,. to denote a picture or print repreſenting this | 


torment inflited on the Saviour of the world. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the flagellation of ſuch a painter, | 


&c. | | 
FLAGEOLET, or Fr ajoLtT, a kind of little flute; or 


a mufical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by 


ſhepherds and country people. - + 2 
Tt is uſually made of box, or ſome other hard wood, | 
ſometimes of ivory. It has fix holes or ſtops beſide that | 
at bottom, the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 
The ambit of the Hageolet, according to the ſcale exhibit- 
ed by Merſennus, is two 
wWards. | | 
FLAIL B66 m; md 88 
_ FLAIR, in Sea-language. The feamen fay that the work 
| doth flair-over, when a ſhip being houſed in near the 
water, ſo that the work hangs over a little too much, 
and thus is let out broader aloft than the due pro- 
portion will allow. | | EY, 


. 


FLarrs, in {chthyology, a name given by ſome to the | 


SKAITE, a ſpecies of the RAIA. _ | 

The ancient Greeks called this BaTos, when they ſpoke 

of the male, and when of the female, BATIS. | 
FLAIRING, in Sea-language. See FLAIR. 5 
FLAKE, in the Cod-fi/hery, a ſort of ſcaffold or platform, 


made of hurdles, and ſupported by ſtanchions, and uſed |. 


for drying cod-fiſh in Newfoundland. Theſe flakes are 
uſually placed near the ſhores of fiſhing-harbours. 


F. Ak E, in Gardening, a name given by the floriſts to a 


ſort of carnations, which are of two colours only, and 
have very large ſtripes, all of them going quite through 
the leaves. 8 i | 25 
FLAKE, whzte, in 


the preſſing of grapes, or a ceruſs prepared by the acid 


of grapes. It is brought here from Italy, and far ſur-| 
_ paſſes both with regard to the 7 of its whiteneſs and 
| 


the certainty of its ſtanding, all the ceruſs or white lead 
made with us in common. It is uſed in oil and varniſh 


painting for all purpoſes, where a very clean white is re- | 


quired. The white fake ſhould be procured in lumps 
as it is brought over, and levigated by thoſe who uſe it, 
becauſe that which the colourmen ſell in a prepared ſtate 
is levigated and mixed up with ſtarch, and often with 
White lead, and worſe ſophiſtications. * | 
FLAMBEAU, or FLamroy, a luminary made of ſeveral 
thick wicks, covered over with wax, ſerving to burn at 
nights in the ſtreets; as alſo at funeral proceſſions, illu- 
minations, &c. | Fe | 
Flambeauz differ from links, eorches, and tapers. See 
Tokch. | 


They are made ſquare, ſometimes of white wax, and | 


ſometimes of yellow: they uſually conſiſt of four wicks 
or branches near an inch thick, and about three feet 
long, made of a ſort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted. 
They are made with the ladle, much as torches or tapers 
are, viz. by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of 
the ſeveral ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down to 
the bottom; this they repeat twice. After each wick 
has thus got its proper cover of wax, they lay them to 


dry; then roll them on a table, and ſo join four of them 


together by means of a red-hot iron. 
When joined, they pour on more wax till the flambeau is 
brought to the ſize required, which-is uſually from a 
pound and half to three pounds. | 
'The laſt thing is to finiſh their form or outſide, which 
they do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument of wood by 


FLAMBO, in Natural Hiftory, a name gj 


FLAME, the brighteſt and ſubtleſt part of the fuel, aſcend. 


octaves from g ſol re ut up- 
„ N | | for one of them inſtantly takes fire, whereas the other 


mable parts, and kindled by contact with an ipnitel 


or nitrous acids, it may be made to undergo thoſe effect 
tion of its phlogiſton, and the emiſſion of light and heat. 
| ignited body, or by any other mode of exciting heat, 2 


that body in the act of combuſtion. Thus, by appiyinga 


only they are contiguous to the air; whereas, when nitre 


Painting, is lead corroded by means of | 


_ ternal parts, which 


terior and interior parts of the flame of a candle; and 
two thick, while the vapour near the center, ſurrounde 


is di | me, of 
this digreſſion, argues, Is not flame a vapour, fume, or 


difference between this vapour and flame 35 


ee 
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running it along all the angles formed be .. 

the branches. nl ou the union & 
The flambeany of the ancients were differ | 
They were made of woods, dried in — i 
wiſe. They uſed divers kinds of wood for thi, or other. 
the wood moſt uſual was pine. Pliny ſays, uy 3 
time they frequently alſo burnt oak, elm. 5 8 in his 
In the ſeventh book of the Aneid, mentions. l. 
flambeau of pine; and Servius, on that = of x 
marks, that they alſo made them of the cormel. nge = 
zu: given by fo 

a long anguilliform fiſh, a ſpecies of 1 
E ee ay 


ing above it in a pyramidal or conical figure, 
Flame ſeems to be the ſmoke ; i. e. the fumes or vol: 

part {of the fuel, greatly rarefied, and at laſt kind) * 
heated red hot. By this great rarefaction the — 1 
comes ſo light as to be raiſed with great velocit 1 $ 
air; and by the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſJhe | 
fluid, it is kept for ſometime together, the air . 
ſort of arch or ſphere around it that prevents its imm 
diate diffuſion and diſſipation, and by its contigui 2 
fixation ſuſtains and feeds the fire of the * ph 
aqueous and earthy parts of the fume being natural K 
capable of being ignited, are only rarefied, and en. 
pelled upwards in a duſſy cloud without flaming, : 
Flame is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his little piece 
De Acido, to be fumus candens, red-hot ſmoke. Rut I); 
Prieftley has properly obſerved, that the ſmoke of con. 
mon fuel conſiſts of two very different things : that which 
riſes firſt is mere water, loaded with ſome of the profſer 
parts of the fuel, and is hardly more capable of becomin 
red-hot than water itſelf ; but the other kind of ſmoke 
which alone is capable of ignition, is properly inflanmoll 
AIR, which is alſo loaded with other heterogeneous 
matter, ſo as to appear like a very denſe ſmoke. 4 
lighted candle ſoon ſhews them to be eſſentially different; 


extinguiſhes a candle. Prieſtley on Air, vol, i. p. 207, 
Flame may be conſidered as vapour compoſed of inflam- 


body; by which means, together with the acceſs of air 


which are produced upon all bodies during their com- 
buſtion, viz. the decompoſition of its parts, the diſſps- 


Moreover, it is not merely the vapour of an inflammable 
body, but the body itſelf, that may, by contact with an 


friction, &c. together with acceſs of air or nitrous acid, 
emit a flame, which conſiſts of particles flying off from 


hot iron to ſulphur, we may ſee a flame immediately pro- 
duced upon the ſurface of the ſulphur; and bodies thus 
kindled can only flame at their ſurfaces, becaule there 


is intimately mixed with the inflammable ſubſtance, asin 

unpowder, the whole ſubſtance is inſtantly inflamed, 
— the nitrous acid has, like air, the property of 
maintaining combuſtion, See Nitrous AIR, Hence 
we may alſo conceive why the external ſurface of a fl, 
by being contiguous to air, is much hotter than its f. 
may be eaſily evinced by applying 
any ſubſtance, alterable by heat, alternately to the er- 
when a vapour of a foot or eighteen inches diameter 
kindled, and the combuſtion maintained only by the air 
contiguous to it, the flame will then be only an inch of 


*by the flame, is not inflamed. See the remarks 4 th 
ingenious tranſlator of the Chemical Dict. Art. 2 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to whoſe reaſoning we return? 


exhalation heated red-hot ; that is, ſo hot as to w_ 
For bodies do not flame without emitting a cop10u? 771 
and this fume burns in the fame. The ignis _ 
vapour ſhining without heat; and is there not t e, 
rotten wood ſhining without heat, and burning 10 
fire? In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of - yt 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends will take fire Te, 
flame of a candle, and turn into flame. Some 2 
heated by motion or fermentation, if the heat 2 
tenſe, fume copiouſſy; and if the heat be Ries bin fa: 
the fumes will ſhine, and become flame. _ 
ſion do not flame, for want of a cop19V* coll We” 
ming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, Woo" Le, whic 
pitch, ſulphur, &c. by burning, waſte in ſmo d bol 
at firſt is lucid; but at a little diſtancc 8 the 
ceaſes to be ſo, and only continues hot 
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| al and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and ſet fire to 
| conn by which the ſpirit of the nitre being rarefied 


ol the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, whereby 


ed. The flame of gun- powder ariſes from a violent action, 


rareſied and converted into fume and vapour; which va- 


mixing them with compound ſpirit of nitre ; ſuch are 
\ thoſe of caraways, cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, box, 


todo with its interior parts. If a lamp-glaſs be filled 
with ſpirit of wine, another with oil of turpentine, and 


ealily diſtinguiſhable through the ſides of the glaſs, that | 
they all burn and flame only on their ſurface, the flame 


| liquors conſume. The ſame obſervation holds good in | 


It is obſerved by Neumann, that the face viewed by the 


_ phoſphorus, and of ſpirit of wine impregnated with ſea- 


an account of the generation and extinction of flame, 


inflammable, &c. Bodies. | 
Flame from cold liquors. See FIR. 


*LAME, vital, FLAMMA, or FLAMMULA vitalis, a fine, 
_ var, 1gneous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the 
W  neceſlary to life, or rather as that which conſtitutes 

He itſei. | 1 4% 3 
Lo the preſervation of this 


| Mr. Bo le; by 
g <0 the vital flame of animals, if life may be ſo 


Main ali 


a8 NO commo | LN IFRS 
The fl At n flame would laſt there one minute. 


ich Which is the effect of a circulating blood, and 
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u. gronely: but in the fame it loſes its ſmell z and, 
88 be nature re fuel, the flame is of di- 
e That of ſulphur, e. gr. is blue; that of 
2 er opened with ſublimate, green; that of tallow, 
ws e of camphire, white, &c. CS. 
rom this difference of the colours of the flames pro- 
ceeds the difference of the colours of bodies as viewed by 
day-light, candle-light, or any orre of theſe flames ; and 
for making curious experiments of this kind; oil may be 
impregnated with copper, &c. | Fo ; 
We find that when un-powder takes fire, it goes off in 
2 flaming ſmoke. The manner we conceive to be this: 


f ur, ruſhes out like the vapour of water out of 
1 0e Then the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur entering 
violently into the fixed body of the nitre ſets looſe the ſpirit 


the heat is increaſed, and the fixed body of the nitre ra- 
refied into fume, and thus is a vehement exploſion effect- 


whereby the mixt being quickly and vehementlyheated, is 


pour, by the violence of the action becoming ſo hot as 
to ſhine, appears in the form of flame. Newt. Optics, 
p. 318, See AIR, FIRE, HEAT, and PHLOGISTON. 
It is a remarkable phænomenon of the flame of a candle, 
torch, or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a | 
diſtance than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a 
diſtance, e. gr. of ſix feet, the eye can readily diſ- 


tinguiſn between the fame and the contiguous air illu- 


minated by it, and ſees preciſely where the flame termi- 
nates; but at the diſtance, e. gr. of thirty feet, though 
the angle ſubtended by the flame be much ſmaller than 
beſore, yet the eye, not being able to diſtinguiſh the 
preciſe bound of the flame, takes part of the ſphere of 
air illuminated by it for the flame itſelt. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of actual fame being pro- 
duced by the mixture of two cold liquors. Dr. Slare 
gives us a liſt of the oils which burſt into fame upon 


camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, blood, &c. Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. NN 213. e 5 

It is evident to every curious obſerver, that fame dwells 
and plays only about the ſurface of fuel, having nothing 


others with other liquors, and each ſet on fire, it will be 


continually ſinking lower and lower in the glaſſes as the 


ſolid as well as liquid fuel, and appears to be univerſal; 
and hence we are directed to the choice of proper fuel 
on the different occaſions we want it for. Shaw's Lect. 


flame of zinc looks like that of a dead corpſe ; the flame of 


alt, exhibit he ſame phenomenon. For the effect of 
joining the Fame of two candles, ſee CAN DIES. For 


according to the theory of Dr. Crawford, ſee HEAT of 
LAME-heat, the ſame with white-heat. See IRON. | 


ancients and moderns to reſide in the hearts of animals, | 


tend Alda lt) flame they ſuppoſe air as ne- 
zu a as it is to the preſervation of common flame; and 
life they aſcribe the neceſſity of reſpiration to animal 

110. experiments in an exhauſted receiver, 

3 

tvives or outlaſts the flame of ſpirit of wine, or 
or tallow candle, &c. Some animals would re- 
de and well in vacuo for three or four minutes, 


Ota Wax 


fently be d of the glow-worms, he found, would pre- 
he — its re-admiſſion. Dr. Quincy could find no- 


* — 


Pk re in the notion of vital flame than the natutal 


| 3 as — velocity. See Animal HEAT, 
"ao ? SMONg the anci | ieft | 
rn 
There were - 8 : 

"om We many kinds of flamens at Rome as there 


Vo ho had prieſts and ſacrifices offered them. 
I. H. N 133. | 
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Romulus and Numa, at firſt, only inſtituted three: bie 


for Jupiter, called flamen Dialisz another for Mars, 
called flamen Martialis; and a third for Romulus or Quiz 
rinus, called famen Quirinalis. Plutarch and Bion hs 
Halicarnaſſeus maintain, that Numa created only the laſt 
in honour of Romulus; but Livy aſſures us, that Romulus 
ad inſtituted only the firſt, and that the two others were 
added by Numa; and Varro ſpeaks in the plural num- 
ber, of the amines inſtituted by Numa: In after-times 


twelve more were added, Which made the number of 
famens fifteen. | | 


The thfee firſt were taken from among the patricians, 


and were held of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the 
reſt. They were called greater flamens, flamines majores, 
in contradiſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſen 


from among the plebeians, and were therefore called 


leſſer flamens, flamines minores. The flamen Dialis, or of 
upiter, was the firſt inſtituted, and held in the greateſt 
repute. He bore a peculiar ornament on his head, called 


albugalerus, which was made of the ſkin of a white vic- 


tim ſacrificed to Jupiter. | | 
One of theſe prieſts revived an ancient pretenſion to a 


ſeat in the ſenate in right of his office, which, by the in- 


dolence of his predeceſſors, had not been claimed or en- 


Joyed for many generations. The prætor rejected his 


claim, nor would ſuffer him to fit in that aſſembly; but 
upon his appeal to the tribunes of the people; that is, 
to the people, his right was confirmed, and he was allow= 
ed to take his place as a ſenator. Liv. xxvii. 8. Middlet. 
of Rom. Sen. p. 49. . 


The cap worn by the feſt was called fanima or apex. _ 
was made of a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on; to which 


was faſtened a little branch of an olive-tree. That of the 
flamen of Jupiter ended in a point called tutulus. It was 
tied under the chin with ſtrings; but in the ſummer- 


time it was only a woollen thread tied round the head, it 
being prohibited them ever to appear quite bare-headed. 


And hence, according to Feſtus, came their denomina- 


tion of flamen, viz. from filamen or filum, thread, © 
Though the flamens bore one common appellation, yet 


did not they conſtitute any company or college. Each 


god had his ſeveral ſacrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies 


a-part; nor had one flamen any relation to another, only 


they were all ſubordinate to the pontifex maximus. 


Aulus Gellius aſſures us, that they were created by the 
people in the comitia curiata; but the pontifex maximus 


| afterwards conſecrated them. Their prieſthood, called 


flaminatus, was perpetual, though on ſome occaſions 
they might be depoſed. 5 | 


The names of the ſeveral flamens are as follow: the 


three great flamens, as already obſerved, were the flamen 
Dialis, flamen Martialis, and flamen Quirinalis: the 
twelve leſſer were the amen Carmentalis, or prieſt of the 


goddeſs Carmenta, mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus 


flamen Falacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer, a name 


whoſe origin, Varro obſerves, is not known; flamen Flo- 
ralis, or of the goddeſs Flora; flamen Furinalis, whoſe 
etymology is not known; famen Levinalis ; flamen Luci- 
naris; flamen Palatualis, whom ſome moderns will have 
to be the prieſt of the goddeſs that preſided over the pala- 
tium, though Varro owns himſelf at a loſs for its origi- 
nal; flamen Pomonales, or of Pomona, goddeſs of fruits; 


flamen Virbialis, or of the god Virbius, whom ſome 


take for the ſame with Hippolytus; flamen Yulcanalis, or 
of Vulcan; and flamen 2 


1 
| olturnalis, or of the god Vol- 
turnus. Some authors alſo ſpeak of the flamen Hadria- 


nalis, prieſt of Hadrian; flamen Fulii Cæſaris, of Julius 


Cæſar; and flamen Auguſtalis; and Commodus likewiſe 
had a flamen created under the title of flamen Herculaneus 
Commodianus, | | | | 


They had alſo their flaming or flaminice, who were 
wives of the flamens, or the — — of the deities. In 


an ancient marble, quoted by Gruter, p. cccclix. n. 9. 


the word flamina is uſed for prieſteſs; and in the ſame 
author, p. cccviii. n. 3. theprieſteſsof the goddeſs Feronia is 


called LAM. FERON. that is, famina, or flaminica Feroniæ. 


The famina bore. the ſame ornament on her. head with 


the flamen. She had alſo the ſame ſurname of oſſice 
with her huſband, as flamina Dialis, Martialis, &c. 


LAMETTE, in Zoology, a name given by the French 


writers to a ſpecies of chama or ſhell-fiſh of the bivalve 
kind, with its ſhells always more or leſs open : this ſpe- 
cies is as hot as pepper to the taſte. _ | 


eltroyed by exhauſting the air, and retrieved | FLAMINGO, in Zoology, the name of a very beautiful 


and very remarkable bird ; it has long legs, and a long 


neck; yet has webbed feet, and is remarkable for the 


fine brigbt red of its wings. | | 

Its beak is broad, and of a very fingular figure; the 

upper chap being bent, depreſſed, and dentated ; the 

lower, much thicker and firmer. It is black at the end, 

and in the other part of a duſky blue. Its neck and body 

are white; the long flight-feathers of its wings black; 
6Q | | | b 
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FLA 


but the ſhorter feathers, which make the covering of 
the wings, are of à very elegant and bright red, whence 
the bird has its name. It lives about waters, and feeds 
on fiſh: it is common in many parts of America, and is 
ſeen at times in many parts of Europe: it is well known 
to the ancients; and its tongue was accounted a very 
great delicacy among the nice eaters of old times. See 
Tab. II. of Birds, Ne 10. | 
One thing very remarkable about it is, that its beak is ſo 
long and crooked that the whole head muſt be immerſed 
before the water can get into it. See a learned and ela- 
_ borate hiſtory of the bird in the Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. v. 
p- 63, &c. | 
-FLAMMA 
plant of the clematis or VIRGIN's bower kind, called by 
the Greek writers PHLOGUS. | | 
FLAMMULA, or FLamuLa, under the Eaſtern Empire, 
was a kind of flag terminating in a point ſomewhat like a 
flame, ſerving as a mark or badge to diſtinguiſh the ſol- 
diers of the ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, &c. 
In Greek it was called gxapuxey: it was ſomerimes 
placed on the caſque, ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and ſome- 
times at the end or tip of the pike, &.  _ 
The emperor Maurice ordered, that the fammulz of each 
diviſion ſhould be of a particular colour, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other battalions or brigades. _ | 
They uſed to lay aſide the fammula before an engage- 


ment, leſt it ſhould prove an incumbrance. The cavalry | 
had alſo fammulæ on their horſes, to diſtinguiſh the | 


troops they belonged to. | 
 FLamMULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to a 


particular ſpecies of the crowfoot, commonly called the | 


ranunculus flammeus. ; 
FLAMMolL auri, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Dr. Woodward, and others, to thoſe ſmall pieces of gold 
found among the ſands of rivers in ſome places. 'They 
are ſometimes found in roundiſh pieces, but more uſually 
in their ſhining flakes, whence the name fammula ſeems 
to have been given them, as being very bright and gloſſy. 
This ſort of gold is pure and malleable, and loſes ſcarce 
any part of its weight in fuſion. _ | 5 
The gold duſt, as it is called, which is brought from 
Guinea is much of this kind; its particles are uſually 
very ſmall, though ſometimes lumps of the ſize of a 
ea or horſe- bean are found, and ſometimes maſles of an 


Irregular figure of three or four ounces weight; but 
theſe loſe the name of flammulæ when they become ſo | 


thick and ſolid, and ſo large, and are called by the mer- 
chants rock- gold. Woodw. Cat. Foſſ. vol. ii. p. 30. See 

GOLD. | N | 5 8 5 
FLANCH, FLAN UR, or FLASQUE, an ordinary, in He- 
raldry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the 
corners of the chief, and ends in the baſe of the ef- 

cutcheon. ES | RT oltion 
vert. See Tab. Herald. 


He beareth ermin two. flanches 
fig. 25. Hlanches are always borne. by pairs. | 
Leigh makes flangue and flaſk two diſtinct bearings, 
whereof the former is more bent than the latter; but 

Gibbon judiciouſſy makes them but one, which he calls 


FLANCONADE, in Fencing, is the action of dropping 


the point of your ſword under your adverſary's hilt, in | 
FLAT baſtion, in Fortification. 
FLAT-bottomed boats are ſuch as are made to ſwim 


{cizing with force the feeble of his blade; which, bind- 
ing without quitting it, form the parade in octave, and 
then throw in your thruſt, S 
FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of flight, looſe, woollen 
ſtuff, not quilted, but very warm, compoſed of a woof 
and warp, and wove on a loom with two treddles, after 


M 


the manner of Bays.  _ 


It has been obſerved that new flane!, after ſome time | _ 


. wearing, acquires the property of ſhining in the dark, 
but loſes it on being waſhed. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 483. 
7. See ELECTRICITY. 17 1, 16750 
FLANK, or FL Axc, in the 
of a horſe's buttocks, &c. | | | 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, the flanks of a horſe are the extremes of 
the belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 
loing) von: nit n it bo Pen 
The flanks of a horſe ſhould be full, and at the top of 
each a featbher. The diſtance between the laſt rib and 
haunch bone, which is properly the faxb, ſhould be 


Manege, is applied to the ſides 


* 


moſt hardy, and fit to endure labour, TIES 
A horſe is ſaid to have no flank if the laſt of the ſhort 
ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch- bone; 
ns alſo when his ribs are too much ſtreightened in their 
compaſs. IE e mii 
FLANEk, in Har, is uſed by way of analogy for the ſide of 
a battalion, army, &c. in contradiſtinction to the front 
and n; HO LIE 1 40 


Jovis, a name given by many writers to a ; __ | 
FLAanK fitchant is that from whence a canno 


' ſhort, which they. term well coupled, ſuch horſes being | 


| FLANKED, FLanque”, is uſed by the French heralds 


| 


| 


{ 


To attac k the enemy in flank, is to diſcover and fire upon 
them on one fide. See FILE — © 


"= * 


b 


Fr Ax k, in Fortification, is a line drawn from 


curtain to the face, and defends the opp 
fan, and the curtain. 
FLANK, oblique or ſecond, is that part of the curt 


FLANK, low, covered, or retired, is the 


FLANK razant, or raſant, is the point from whence the line 


FLANKs, /:mple, are lines going from the angle of the 


FLANKED angle, in Fortification, is the angle formed by the 


FLANKED line of defence, in Fortification. See AnGit 
and Line of DEFENCE, T e 

FLANKED tenaille, is called alſo TEN AILLE. 
FLANKING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering and, 


ſuch a manner as that there ſhall be no part of the place 
Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right for- 


ought to be made to flank the other. Hence the curtain 
is always the ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſe it i 
flanked at each end. | 


cavalry. A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked witi 
two pavilions, or two galleries, meaning it has a galler), 


FLANKING angle. See ANGLE. | 
| FLANKING {ine of defence, See 
FLASK, in the Artillery. See PowDpeR flaſh. 
FLASK, FLASQUE, a bearing more properly c 
N ni bob go 5a groom 

FLAT, in Sea- language, denotes a level ground lying at 


which the troops are to march. Thoſe that carry bor 


FLAT-bottomed moat, in Fortification. See 
FLA croꝛon, in Architecture. See CORONA: 
To FLA r- in, in Sea- language, 
lower corner or clue of a ſail 


ſel. Thus, if the mizzen or a 


To F 8 is to draw in the fore- 
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mity of the face towards the inſide of the work bre 
, 15 


the line BA, Tab. Forti fication . 
r, flank is that part of a baſtion which reaches from the 
oſite face, the 


ain, EI, 
E C, and 


to ſcour 


intercepted between the greater line of def 
the leſſer, IC; and from which they 2 
the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 


platform of the 


caſement which lies hid in the baſtion; otherwiſe called 


the ORILLON. 
| | s +: n playing 
fireth bullets directly in the face of the oppolite bal. 
tion. | * 


of defence begins, from the conjunction of which with 
the curtain, the ſhot only raſeth the face of the next 
baſtion, which happens when the face cannot be diſc. 
vered but from the ank alone. | 


ſhoulder to the curtain, whoſe chief office is for defence 
of the moat and place. $97: 


to expreſs our party per ſalticr ; that is, when the field 
is divided into four parts, after the manner of an X, 
Though Colombiere uſes. the term in another ſenſs 
which appears more natural, viz. for the taking of 
flanches or rounding ſections out of the ſides of the ef. 
cutcheons; the firſt from the angles of it, the latter in 
ſtrait lines, forming an angle at the feſs, without mak- 
ing any faltier. | x 


two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe 


forms the 
point of the baſtion. e 


firing upon the ſide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 
To flank a place, is to diſpoſe a place or other work in 


but what may be played on, both in front and rear. 


wards is faulty; and to render it complete, one part 


Battalions alſo are faid to be Hanked by the wings of the | 


&c. on each ſide. +6 B. 
Line of Dærxner. 
alled flange 


ſmall depth under the ſurface of the ſea, and 15 allo 
called a ſhoal or ſhallow. © „ 
See BASTION. _ 
im in ſhallow 
water, and to carry a great number of troops, artillery 
ammunition, &c. They are conſtructed with à way 
pounder, bow=chaſe, and anei ghteen-pounder, ſtern-chalez 
their keel is from ninety to one hundred feet, and from 
twelye to twenty-four feet beam : they have one os ; 
large ſquaremain-fail, and a jib-ſail, are rowed by eigntec 
or twenty oars, and can carry four hundred men 2 
The gun takes up one bow, and a bridge the other, 0! 


have the fore-part of the boat made to open hen 


men are to mount and ride over a bridge. 
Mor. 

is to draw in the 11 
towards the middle 0 | 


6 of, eh 
ſhip, to give the ſail a greater power of wang, 


fter-ſails are 75 and 


this action is intended to carry the ſtern to lee war 
turn the head nearet to the direction of the winds 
the head-ſails are flatted- in, the intention is * ger” 
ſhip fall off, when by accident or deſign ſhe ; 

near the wind as to make the fails ſhiver: 


and fore-ſtay-ſail ſheet towards the middl L 
This operation is ſeldom performed, Tac 


breezes of wind, when the helm has not 
vernment of the ſhip. 1 Pd FA. Hl. notes col. 
478, in Mie a kind of additional or bam), jg 


F L A 


| 
ale of muſic being limited to fixed ſounds, 
to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be 
n ſeveral points; as particularly, in 
roceed from any note by one particular 
hat for this reaſon we cannot find any 


d de 
1 we can only p 


ll uire a 
ag and that a ſong may be ſo contrived, as | 
downW , 


77 ny particular note or letter, all the 
. * ee al be juſtly found on the inſtru- 
E * the fixed ſeries; yet where the ſong begun 
. 5 other note, we could not proceed. a | 
* emore or ſupply this defect, muſicians have re- 
4 8 io a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees; that is, 
Ke: including the extremes, to an octave, 
lich makes the inſtrument ſo perfect that there is but 
le to complain of. This, therefore, is the preſent 
Mem of the ſcale for inſtruments, v1Z. between the ex- 
"mes of every tone of the natural ſcale 1s put a note, 
hich divides it into tWO unequal parts, called ſemitones ; 
dad the whole may be called the ſemitonic ſcale, contain- 
pe twelve ſemitones betwixt thirteen notes in the com- 
octave. 5 
„ the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe in- 
ſenech notes either take the name of the natural note next 
below with a character called a are; or they take the 
dme of the natural note next above with a mark called 
e. Thus D flat ſignifies a ſemitone below the D na- 
11: and it is indifferent, in the main, whether the in- 
ned note be accounted as a flat or a ſharp. 


hirteen notes, 


% 


brihe keys of a ſpinnet 3 the foremoſt range of keys be- 
Kr the natural notes, and keys behind, the artificial 
notes, or the Hats and ſharps. 0 

1T-third, in Muſic, the third minor. See INTERVAL. 
ATTER, or FLATTENER, 1 & 

TNG, or FLATTENING. { See Som; 
TNG. caurſe, among Brick-makers. See BRICK. 
Arrixc-mill. See MILL and Gol D-zuire. 
ATULENCY, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 


Ti . 


ſrreral vety bad ſymptoms. e 
dome authors mention flatuſes of the uterus and of the 


lometimes happen; and what is uſually underſtood by 
the word fatulency, are ſuch flatuſes in the ſtomach and 
bowels, Theſe are either torpid or impetuous. The tor- 
pd fatulencies of the bowels give the patient very little 
wealineſs; people of phlegmatic habits are much ſub- 


tle inpetuous kind very often occaſion the utmoſt diſor- 
lers on the ſlighteſt accidental occaſions irritating them ; 
people of a ſanguine and melancholic habit, are moſt 
ſubject to them. Flatulencies differ alſo greatly in regard 


lnguor, or ſmall loſs of tone in the inteſtines, in which 


lations, or downward, without trouble. Other latulen- 
ce; have their origin from a tough viſcid matter, which 
mf ; and in this caſe the patient is ſometimes troubled 

th ſpaſtic conſtrictious of the inteſtines, ſometimes 


4. Toubleſome relaxations of them; and finally ſome 
elles take their origin from a turbulent commotion 
of the blood a 1 Wann 
tons of this v 
Wan 
VCC 

ad biene. The moſt obvious of theſe are the 
moungs that are 7 | 


Particular pa; » 142.0 1157 nen 
den. . e with. tenſion and ſtraitneſs of the abdo- 


main 


mem on the left fide, and about the region | 


and the patient complains of the uſual 
fin Ul pochonqriggal people. ve 
per, wht, ee enele alſo uſual y attends this diſtem- 
nefs of 11 wi makes it more violent; and a. ſtrait- 
tiek tne brea „ attende; 
+50 breathing, are uſual 

„ "The us 


thing 
en yi 1 | 
+44 4O1EN 2 The more the flatulency has been ow- 


. 
: 


| Morden ge ale with vertiginous complaints, and other 
| Wn of blood ks d; and When the cauſe is a commo- 


d from any note or letter upwards or 


ſhe ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale is very exactly repreſented | 


preſs a diſtempered ſlate of the body, in which there is | 
an uncommon and unnatural generation of flatuſes or ha- | 
tuous and elaſtic matter of the nature of air, ariſing | 
from the humidity of the abdomen, and attended with | 


bladder ; but theſe are very rare caſes, though they do | 


Ft to them, and een very little regard them. But | 


ale the fatuſes are generally diſcharged upwards in eruc- 


(eſcroys the intent of the periſtaltic motion to this pur- 


bout the vena porta, from the ramifica- | 
eſſel having connections with the inteſ- 


ities in the primz vie, the more will the pa- 


— 


to their eauſes; for ſome. are only occaſioned by a fimple | 


— —— — 


t * vena porta, the pains are always 


FLA 


ether with ſharps, to remedy the defeCts of | very violent, and ate often attended with bad conſe- 


uences. 3 

erfons ſubjeft to it. Flatulencies attack perſons of all ages, 
ſexes, and conſtitutions, but eſpecially the phlegmatic, 
whoſe parts are of a weaker tone, and naturally more 
ſubject to expanſion ; after theſe, perſons of a ſanguine 
habit are moſt ſubject to them, and thoſe of choleric and 
melancholy habits, though naturally leſs ſubject to them, 
5 often fall into them after illneſſes. | 

eople who are particularly ſenſible of the changes of the 
air from warmer to colder, are alſo more ſubject to them, 


than thoſe of a more robuſt and leſs delicate frame; 


hence women are more ſubject to them than men, and 
thoſe eſpecially in the times of the menſes and lochia. 
Cauſes of them. Theſe are in general a relaxation of the 
periſtaltic motion of the guts; but this not extending to 
the whole canal, but only to ſome one part, the tran- 
N of the halituous matter being chiefly into this 
accid part, which it diſtends in a manner that it could 
not do by any part that had its natural tone and motions. 
And the defect in one part is always attended with the 
excels of the periſtaltic motion in another, in order to 
the driving off the cauſe; hence proceed alternate con- 
ſtrictions and relaxations, to which, in a great meaſure, 
the pain is owing; and in caſes of the commotions of 
the blood about the vena porta, the ſame conſtrictions 
and relaxations always happen. The material cauſes of 


flatulencies, are thoſe ſubſtances ſwallowed in food, which 


are of a mucous and tenacious conliſtence, and by their 
obſtinately adhering to the bowels are capable of giving 
great trouble. Of this kind are the herbs in uſe in food, 
which are of a thick tough juice; or the leguminous 
tribe, as peas, beans, and the like; alſo dried ſea-fiſh, 
and all animal fats, as that of ſheep and calves, eſpeci- 
ally if the perſon drink immediately after eating heartily 
of them. The drinking fæculent liquors will alſo occa- 
ſion them very violently, as new malt-liquors, or the 
ſame when the veſſels are almoſt out; the ſunimer-fruits 
are alſo chargeable with theſe effects, and above all things 


honey. To all theſe cauſes, the habit of the patient 
greatly concurs, and a general coolneſs. of the body, 


and dryneſs of the bowels, are a frequent occaſion of 


them. 


Prognoſtics in them. Flatulencies often prove an extremely 
troubleſome complaint, and people of an idle ſedentary 
life, eſpecially women, owe a great many uneaſy hours 
to them; and when they grow into a habit, they are al- 
ways attended with colic pains, cardialgias, anxieties, 
and ſuffocatory emotions. It is always to be obſerved, 


that the forcible ſuppreſſion of flatuſes, brings on much 
_ worſe complaints, eſpecially. in plethoric and ſanguine 


habits ; for ſpaſtic tormina of the bowels, and vibrative 


; convulſions, with faintings, are often the conſequences 


of it; and the phyſician is apt to accuſe. foulneſſes or 
ſcorbutic habits of the blood, for the ſymptoms he diſ- 


covers, which, in truth, are only owing to ſuch a ſup- 


preſſion. The free diſcharging of flatulencies, on the 
other hand, is attended with its ill conſequence, becauſe 
it naturally degenerates into a habit. Wh 


The ſuppreſſion of habitual Fatulencies brings on tumors, 
indurations of the abdomen, hectics, and a tympanites, 
and particularly the anterior flatuſes: theſe, which might 
be avoided. by eruCtations, when ſuppreſſed, bring on 


+ 4 


cardialgious and vertiginous diſorders of the head. 


Method of cure. In this it is firſt to be conſidered, whe- 

ther the flatuſes have their origin in the bowels, or whe- 

ther they affect them only by conſent, as is often the caſe 
5 of the neighbouring parts in hypochondriac 


in diſe 
and hyſteric patients, and in perſons afflicted with hæ- 
morrhoidal and nephritic complaints, and in caſes where 


women have been ill managed in lyings- in, or in miſcar- 
riages: in all theſe caſes, the original cauſe is to be con- 


ſidered and treated with its, proper 'remedies. But in 
caſes of direct and ſimple fatulencies, the following me- 


thod will be uſually found effectual. The bowels muſt 


be carefully kept gently open; for in cafes of coſtive- 
neſs, 9 will always be increaſed. To this pur- 


poſe, the common clyſters muſt be given at repeated 


times, and to theſe, by way of increaſing the ſtimulus, 
ſome of the leſſer centaury is to be added, and ſome com- 


mon ſalt. After theſe the laxative medicines of the gen- 
tler kind are to be given, and in the intermediate days, 


the digeſtive ſalts, to attenuate the viſcous matter in the 
bowels; to theſe nitre and a little cinnabar may be added, 
and theſe always have a much better effect than all the 
hot carminatives uſually given. After theſe, thoſe things 
are to be given which reſtore the tone of the part; ſuch 
are the bitter and aromatic extracts, with ſpirit of ſalt of 
tartar, ſpirit of nitre dulcified, and the volatile urinous 
ſalts aromatiſed. Externally ſtomachic plaſters may be 
applied to the pit of the ſtomach, as may alſo the ſtoma- 
pi balſams, ſuch as the oils of nutmeg, carui, fennel, 

and the like. 1 
e 


—— — — 
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The general method of treating Hatulencies, is by the 
hot aromatics; but theſe are to be given with great cau- 


tion; for when the commotions of the blood about the | 


yena potta are in fault, theſe things always irritate ra- 


ther than do good; but beyond all things, the too com- 


mon methods of giving a vomit in theſe caſes is to be 
avoided; for the diſcharge of the flatulencies upwards is 


and vertiginous complaints in the head, with noiſes in 
the ears, and many other complaints, which are conti- 
nually increaſing, till they are à little eaſed for the pre- 
ſent by an eructation. The happy o_ of getting rid of 
theſe anterior flatuſes, is by driving the cauſe of them 
downwards, and reſtoring the loſt tone of the parts. 
Continued exerciſe is alſo of the utmoſt ſervice. Junker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 600. | 

Dr. Whytt recommends æther and laudanum as the moſt 
effectual medicines for expelling wind. He generally 
gave the laudanum in a mixture with pepper-mint water 
and tinQure of caſtor, or ſweet ſpirits of nitre; and 
ſometimes opium in pills, with aſſa fœtida. The doſe of 
ther is a tea-ſpoonful mixed with two table ſpoonfuls 
of water. He alſo in ſome caſes adviſes external appli- 
cations z as equal parts of the antihyſteric and ſtomachic 


plaſter, ſpread on a piece of ſoft leather, of ſuch ſize as 


to cover a great part of the belly; and a table ſpoonful of 
the following ingredients mixed together, and well rubbed 
on the parts at bed-time; viz. Bate's anodyne balſam, 
an ounce; the expreſſed oil of mace, half an ounce; and 
two drams of oil of mint. For ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach and bowels, and lefſening the production of flatu- 
lence, he recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly- 
beats, and exerciſe. | 
often attends windy complaints, four or five of the fol- 
_ lowing pills ſhould be taken every night at bed-time : 
take of aſſa-fœtida, two drams ; Socchtrine aloes, ſalt of 
iron, and powdered ginger, of each one dram; and as 


much of the elixir proprietatis as will be ſufficient to 
form them into pills. When the body is too open, twelve | 
or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a dram, or two | 
ſcruples, of the Japonic confection, may be taken every 


other evening with advantage. Flatulencies that attend 


the ceſſation of the menſes are relieved by repeated ſmall | 


bleedings. With regard to diet, tea and all flatulent ali- 
ments ſhould be avoided; and as for drink, water, with 


a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt li- 


quor, but, in molt caſes, to wine. og 
FLATULENT, ſomething that has a relation to flatuſes, 
or blaſts of wind. ee | | | 


9 foods. 


Fl. AU TIN o, in the Italian Muſie, the name of 2 ſmall | 


flute or FLAGEOLET. *' | | = 
FLAUTO, in the Italian Miſie, is uſed to denote a flute, 
or the part to be played by that inſtrument. 

FLavrTo tranſverſo, in the Italian Muſic, a German 
FLUTE. | . dit 9 


' FLAW, at Sea, fgnifies a ſudden guſt of wind, otherwiſe | 


called duale. 


FLAX, Linum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria pen- | 


tagynia'claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
permanent empalement, compoſed of five ſmall ſpear- 


ſhaped acute leaves, and five large oblong petals, which | 


Ipread:open; and five awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, termi- 


nated by arrow-ſhaped ſummits.” In the center is ſituated | 
an oval germen, ſupporting hve ſlender ſtyles, crowned | 


by reflex ſtigmas, and afterward turns to a globular cap- 


- ſule with 'tencells, opening with five valves; in each | 
cell is lodged one oval; plain, ſmooth ſeed, with an 


acute point. There are fourteen ſpecies. Miller. 
The common flaw is an annual plant that will grow in 


which has lain ſome time unplowed. The beſt land 


yields the beſt fax, and makes the greateſt improye- 


- ment; and upon the whole,' it is an excellent commo- 
dity, andthe tilling and ordering it is fo good a piece of 


. huſbandry; that it well deſerves to be ae out 


practiſed among us. It is a plant that exhauſts the lan 
very much; on which accoutit it ãs beſt to ſow it on very 


rank ground, and not two years together on the ſame | 


4 rer be the land is ſituated in a valley, or the ſoil has 
deen throw up by rivers; or if there be water at a ſmall 
lepth below the ſurface; it is thought better. To this 
laſt cireuniſtance it is owing, that Zealand is remar 


plant. However, M. Du-Hamel obſerves, that ſtrong 


land can hardly yield ſuch ſine ax as that which grows 
on lighter ground; though à moiſt ſtiff ſoil 22 larger | 
owing is in| 


quantities, and better ſeed. Ibe time of 


: 
: 


inverted by this means, and then uſually follow exquiſite | 
| pains and tenſions of the parts, difficulty of breathing, 


C 


To remove the coſtiveneſs, which 


Peas, and moſt kind of | pulſe, onions, &c. are 1 


1 


E 


— 


* 


— 


arkable | 
for the-faneneſs of its fax, and that the other provinces 
fl of Holland do not ſucceed ſo well in the culture bf this | 


Weeds, and laid even, and th * Prepared, 


brown, and bends down the heads. 


clear brown colour; which, 


fuls on the ground, with the heads towards the foul 


and left for twelve or fourteen days to dry. Hoem 
this drying is not neceſſary for the rippling ; and the 


day will be ſufficient, if the weather be dry. 


fort; but the roots of this kind of fax will conti 


| conſtantly clean from weeds. The fineſt flax is mol 
able to be laid in ſtormy weather; to guard againſt tie 


poles fixed to ſtakes 3 but a better method is to run fmall 


For the preparations Fax mult undergo, 

n nu: | ning, as pulling, drying, and ſwingling, fee HEMP. 

any kind of good ſound land, but that does beſt for it, | They hav' | | 

"flax in Derbyſhire, which is this: they make the 2 
of the main wheel of their corn-mills longer than ow 

nary, and place pins in it to raiſe large 


In the Swediſh Tranſactions for 1747, We 
' lowing method of preparing flax 


— — — 


ſtrewed upon it. A fall bundle of fax is 9be het 
and ſpread upon the ſurface, 
the mixture, and the ſtrata are to { 5 
veſſel is ſufficiently filled. The whole 18 ter z. 


te latter end of March, when the 


b — 


weather is mild and | 


FLA 


warm ; the land ſhould be 
. Cleared & 
ſhould be choſen for the Cong i. Hen ta 
be fallowed two winters and one fait de ground ſ 
each ploughing it ſhould be well wk, and ber 
deſtroy the weeds, and pulverize the * in Order 
ſhould not be laid on till the laſt pouch, Abe & 
muſt be buried in the ground, and 3 0 ing, when 
that the dung be free from weeds. The Lisa bet 0 
they clear wood land, burn the wood u or a | 
plough it, and in this ſtate prefer it to m 0 de 
Aar. The beſt way of ſowing fax-ſecq a 0 er ſj 
equidiſtant rows, about ten inches from ail 
When the flax is thus ſown, the ground due ang 
hoed, to deſtroy the weeds, which Wee f 
dry weather, will keep the ground clean Al twice 
ripe. Some have recommended feed te fl 


flax, when it is riſen to a good height q bu 1 


condemns this as a wrong practice: f 
gnaw the flax, the rs. wil a 1 
never come to half the ſize they would have Nh | 
cropped. Flax is ſometimes damaged by inſet . 
it is about three or four inches high; it has 05 J 
that they may be deſtroyed by a light ſtrewin if 
aſhes, &c. This dreſſing will, at leaſt vive ta k 
the fax, though it ſhould not kill the inſectz * 
Two or three buſhels of good ſeed, ſown in broad f 
required for an acre; but half the quantity in a 
produce a greater crop. The thicker the feed i | 
the finer thread will the flax produce; but the fel | 
be of an inferior quality. Towards the latter end 
Auguſt the fax will begin to ripen, but it muſt not | 
till too ripe, but muſt be pulled as ſoon as the ſced = 


The beſt ſeed is that brought from the eaſt coun! 
ticularly from Riga, whence great quantities n 
ported into Scotland and Ireland, to the amount of un 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. The beſt {ee 
ſhort, roundiſh, firm, oily, heavy, and of a ſhining 
though des 
charges with abundance. 8 n 


Flax, pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and rung 
than if left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe; bur then 1 
ſeed is loſt. However, the thread will be ſtronger, whe 
the fax is left till the ſeed is ripe, provided it is not 
to ſtand too long; but the colour of it will not be ſo gu 
In Holland, when the fax is pulled, it is laid in ha 


and thus piled in heaps, when the weather is uncertin 
but in dry weather it is ſpread in handfuls on the fl 


fore, in ſome parts of Brittany, they ripple the fr it 
it has been in the air two or three days; and even n 


The Siberian perennial fax anſwers very well for mak 
common ſtrong linen; but the thread ſpun from this 
not ſo fine or white as that produced from the comma 


many years, ſo that there will be a great ſaving of cul 
ture, as it will require no other care, beſides keeping" 


cident, ſome perſons run acroſs their fax-field led 


ropes acroſs the field, both lengthwiſe and breadibwiſe; 
for theſe, being faftened where they interſect one an 
other, and fupported by ſtakes at due diſtances, form? 
kind of netting, which is proof againſt almoſt any act 
dent that can happen from tempeſtuous weather. 

to fit it for ſpib 


hey have a very good way of beating their hemp ul 


hammers, lu: 
thoſe uſed in the paper and fulling-mills; and with ter 
they beat the ſtalks, and: [: 
See HE ur. 171 411 LEP 
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F ons of, tb aÞ+J3 


Hell rubbe 


- with the ſoap» 


its quality. 


dil by expreſſion is the only officinal preparation. 


other oils of this kind; not congealing in winter; not 


6 & 7. he has often experienced linſeed oil to be the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicine he could prefcribe ; for it im- 


FLux, Carolina. See POLYPREMUM. 
Flax, purging 
FLAX, toad, L 


The firſt ſpecies of theſe plants Jos is great plenty on 


F L E 


tee gigtely waſhed in the ſea, by a little at a 
zo bei page, Yith's ſmooth ſtick ; Shen it is be- 
e wy enough to be borne by the hands, it muſt be 
_— J. waſhed with ſoap, and laid to bleach, and 
"tered every day. Repetitions of waſhing 
expedite the bleaching; after which the 
to be beat, and again well waſhed. When dry, it 
2 de worked and carded in the ſame manner as com- 

* and preſſed betwixt two boards for forty- 


rned and wat 


mon cotton, 
eight hours. 


lt loſes in this proceſs near one half of its weight, which 


ij abundantly compenſated by the improvement made in | 
1 fr! : | 


uality not taken notice of by botanical 
3 ich is, Hat the herb, infuſed in water, as in 
eb ds or rivers; as is practiſed, in order to rot the ſtem, 
f 1 rocure the bark for mechanical purpoſes, commu- 
er. to the water a very poiſonous quality; infomuch 
Not cattle which drink of it die, and the fiſh in ſuch wa- 
re are poiſoned 3 It is therefore forbid to be watered in 
any running ſtream, or common pond, by 33 Hen. VIII. 


cap» 17. 
— ccobling oil of mace, and called by ſome but- 
x. | | | | 
wy which is uſually called LINSEED, is emollient, 
digeſting, and ripening ; of great uſe againſt inflamma- 
tions, tumors, and impoſthumes z and is frequently bf 
into fomentations and cataplaſms for thoſe purpoſes 
Cold drawn linſeed oil is of great ſervice in all diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs; as peripneumonies, pleuriſies, 
coughs, aſthmas, conſumptions, colics, and conſtipations 


* 
— 


of the belly. It likewiſe helps the colic and ſtone, both | 


when taken by the mouth, and given in clyſters. The 


This oil, when carefully drawn, without the application 
of heat, has no particular taſte or flavour, though in 
ſome properties it differs conſiderably from moſt of the 


forming a ſolid ſoap with fixed alkaline ſalts; and acting 
more powerfully, as a menſtruum, on ER bo- 
dies, than any other expreſſed oil that has been tried. It 
is alſo ſuppoſed to be of a more healing and balfamic na- 
ture than the other oils of this claſs. Lewis, Mat. Med. 
In pleuritic pains, ſays Ruygerus, Ephem. Germ. An. 


n 


— 


mediately facilitated reſpiration, and promoted ſpitting. 
In a hxmoptoe alſo, he exhibited the ſame oil with the 


' efired ſucceſs; for by its balſamic and emplaſtic virtue | 


it conſolidates the affected parts. > 4 
Linſeed oil is of ſuch ſubtile parts,' as not to be kept in 
earthen veſſels without tranſudation. Meyerus de Luſu 


ſerio. Tumors of the belly are very happily cured by | 


the uſe of linſeed oil. Ephem. Germ. An. 3. 
See LIN U M catharticum. 

inaria, in Botany. Its characters ate theſe: 
the flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into five parts almoſt at the bottom, and one petal | 
of the ringent kind, having an oblong ſwelling tube, 
with two lips above, and the chaps ſhut. The upper lip | 
is bifid and reflexed on the ſides ; the lower lip is trifid 
and obtuſe, It hath an oblong nectarium, awl-ſhaped, 
and prominent behind, and four ſtamina, which are in- | 
cluded in the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter than | 
the other; and a roundiſh ,germen, ſupporting a ſingle | 
ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which afterward | 
wrnsto a roundiſh, obtuſe capſule, with two cells, filled 
with ſmall ſeed. There are ſeventeen ſpecies. Miller. 


is is joined by Linnæus to the antirrhinum, See 
SAP- DR AOO9w | | 1 * 


the ſides of dry banks in moſt parts of England. It 
wers in July and Auguſt, and would make an agree- 

© appearance in gardens, where it might be allowed a 
Pace, were it not for its creeping roots, which ſpread 


9 much. It is one of the ſimples, in the catalogue of 
lmples, 
Me. The leaves have a bitteriſh, and ſomewhat ſa- 


ine taſte; and when rubbed between the fingers yield a | 


t ſmell, reſembling that of elder. 
N an whole herb is uſed, and is of an aperitive and diu- 
n opening obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
e . qropſy and jaundice, which it carries off by 
Quamit c omtment made with hog's lard, and a good 
der ok this herb, is accounted excellent for the 


es, b . f . 
to the . 32 — 85 the yolk of an egg, and applied 


e 1 @ . . x 
r Ax. only officinal Preparation is the unguentum linariæ. 


ant, is a | ' ; ; 
ſe mia name which we may give to a plant that 
Ven inhabitants of New Zealand inſtead of hemp 


It is now fully prepared, and fit for uſe. | 


yields, by means of a retort, a greaſy ſub- | 


I The ſtalks o 


of the College Diſpenſatory, to be uſed in me- 


Vol. I. Ne 133. Ky 


and flax. Of this plant there are two forts: the Kar 

, oo 2 l . ** | e 
of both reſemble thoſe of flags, but the flowers = 
ſmaller, and their cluſters more numerous; m one kind 


1 


they are yellow, and in the other a deep red. Of the 
leaves of theſe plants, with very little preparation, they 
make all their common apparel, and aiſo their ſtrings, 
lines, and cordage, for every purpoſe, which are ſo mach 
ſtronger than any thing we can make with hemp, that 
they will not bear a comparifon. From the ſame' plant, 
by another preparation, they draw long lender Rbtes: 


which ſhine like ſilk, and are as white as ſnow : of theſe, 


which are very ſtrong, they make their fineft cloaths ; 
and of the leaves, without any other preparation than 
ſplitting them into proper breadths, and tying the ſtrips 
together, they make 'their fiſhing-nets,' fome of which 
are of an enormous ſize. Hawkefworth's Voyag. vol. iii, 


0 39. ; ö 

The ſeeds of this valuable plant have been bronght over 
into England; but, upon trial, appeared to have loſt 
their vegetating power. F 
The filamentous parts of different vegetables have been 
employed in different countries for the ſame mechanic 
uſes as hemp and fax among us. Putrefaction, and in 
ſome degree alcaline lixivia, deftroy the pulpy or fleſhy 
matter, and leave the tough filaments entire. By cu- 
riouſly putrefying the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain 
the fine flexible fibres, which conſtituted the baſis of the 
ribs and minute veins, and which form, as it were, a 
ſkeleton of the leaf. In Madagaſcar, different kinds of 
cloth are prepared from the filaments of the bark of cer- 
tain trees boiled in ſtrong ley; and ſome of theſe cloths 
are very fine, and approach to the ſoftneſs of filk, but in 
durability come ſhort of cotton; others are coarſer and 


ſtronger, and laſt thrice as long as cotton; and of theſe 


filaments ey make fails and cordage to their veſſels. 
nettles are fometimes uſed for like pur- 
poſes even in France; and Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one 
of his letters to Mr. Ray, that he has been informed by 
ſeveral, that muſlin nd callico, and moſt of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles. A ſtrong kind of cloth is 
ſaid to be prepared in ſome of the provinces of Sweden 


of hop-ſtalks; and in the Tranſactions of the Swediſh 


academy for 1750, we have an account of an experi- 
ment relating to this ſubject: a quantity of the ſtalks 
was gathered in autumn, which was equal in bulk to 3 


quantity of flax ſufficient to yield a pound after prepara« 


tion. The ſtalks were put into water, and kept covered 


with it during the winter. In March they were taken 


out, dried in a ſtove, and dreſſed as fax. The prepared 
filaments weighed nearly a pound, and proved fine! ſoft, 
and white; they were ſpun and wove into fix ells of fine 
ſtrong cloth. Unleſs the ſtalks are fully rotted, which 
will take much longer time than flax, the woody part 


will not ſeparate, and the cloth will prove neither white 
nor fine. See Dr. Lewis's notes to Neumann's Chemiſ- 


s 


try, p. 428, 429. 


FLEA, Pulex, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the aptera 
_ claſs of inſets; of a roundiſh comprefled figure, with 


two eyes, fix feet formed for leaping, and filiform an- 
tennæ; the mouth is bent downwards, and conceals a 


ſmall ſting or piercer. The generation of this familiar 
vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered 


by Sig. Diacinto Ceſtone, ; LR 
Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on ani- 
mals that afford them a proper food; theſe eggs being 
very round and ſmooth, uſually flip ſtrait down; unleſs 
detained by the piles, or other inequalities, of the clothes, 
hairs, &c. ge NS oh Se 5 
Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhining 
pearl colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the 
cuticle, the downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, 
or other the like ſubſtances. | | 


In a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are very 
lively and active; and if, at any time diſturbed, they 
| 2 roll themſelves into a kind of ball. 
te 


Soon after this, they come to creep, after the manner of 
filk-worms, with a very ſwift motion. When arrived at 


| their ſize, they hide themſelves as much as poſſible, and 
ſpin a ſilken thread out of their mouth, wherewith they 


orm themſelves a ſmall round bag, or caſe, white within 
as paper, but without always dirty, and fouled with duſt. 
Here, aſter a forthight's reſt, the animalcule burſts out, 
transformed into a perfect fea; leaving its exuviæ in the 


bag. | AG? 

White it remains in the bag it is milk-white, till the ſe- 
cond day before its eruption; when it becomes coloured, 
grows hard, and gets ſtrength ; ſo that, upon its firſt de- 
livery, it ſprings nimbly away. Phil. Tranſ. No 249. 
The flca when examined by the microſcope affords a very 
pleaſing object. It is covered all over with black, hard, 
and ſhelly ales, or plates, which are curiouſly jointed, 
and folded over one another in ſuch a manner, as to com- 


ply 
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ply with all the nimble motions of the creature. Theſe | 
ſcales are all curiouſly poliſhed, and are beſet about the 


edges with ſhort ſpikes in a very beautiful and regular 
order. Its neck is finely arched, and much reſembles the 


tail of a lobſter; the head alſo is very extraordinary; 


for from the ſnout part of it there proceed the two fore- 
legs, and between theſe is placed the piercer or ſucker, 
with which it penetrates the ſkin to get its food. 
Its eyes are very large and beautiful, and it has two ſhort 
horns or feelers. It has four other legs joined all at the 
breaſt. Theſe, when it leaps, fold ſhort one within an- 
other, and then exerting their ſpring all at the ſame in- 
ſtant, they carry the creature to a ſurpriſing diſtance. 
The legs have ſeveral joints, and are very hairy, and ter- 
minate in two long and hooked ſharp claws. a 
The piercer or ſucker of the fea is lodged between its 
fore-legs, and includes a couple of darts or lancets, which 
after the piercer has made an entrance, are thruſt farther 
into the fleſh, to make the blood flow from the adjacent 
parts, and occaſion that round red ſpot, with a hole in 
the center of it, vulgarly called a flea- bite. 
This piercer, its ſheath opening ſideways, and the two 
lancets within it, are very difficult to be ſeen, unleſs the 
two fore-legs, between which they are hid, be cut off 


"cloſe to the head; for the flea rarely pou out its piercer, | 


except at the time of feeding, but keeps it folded in- 
wards; and the beſt way of ſeeing it is by cutting off 
firſt the head, and then the fore-legs, and then it is uſu- 
ally ſeen thruſt out in convulſions. 1 / 
By keeping fleas in a glaſs tube corked up at both ends, 


obſerved, and particularly their way of coupling, which 
is performed tail to tail; the female, which is much the 
larger, ſtanding over the male: they may alſo be thus 
ſeen to lay their eggs, not all at once, but ten or twelve 
in a day, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, which eggs will 
be afterwards found to hatch ſucceſſively in the ſame or- 
der. The fla may eaſily be diſſected in a drop of water, 
and by this means the fomach and bowels, with their 
periſtaltic motion, may be diſcovered very plainly, as alſo 
their teſtes and penis, with the veins and arteries, though 


minute beyond all conception. Mr. Leuwenhoek affirms 


alſo, that he has ſeen innumerable animalcules ſhaped 


like ſerpents, in the ſemen maſculinum of a flea. Ba-| 


ker's Microf. p. 191 and 194. VV 
3 Conyza, a genus of the ſyngene/ia 

polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are as follow: 

it hath a compound flower, made up of many herma- 


17 florets, which compoſe the diſk, and female 


alf florets, which form the rays; the hermaphrodite 

_ florets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the 
brim, and have each five ſhort hairy ſtamina z in the bot- 
tom of each floret is ſituated a germen. The female 
half florets, or rays, are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into three 


parts at the top; theſe have a germen. The hermaphro- 
dite and female florets are each ſucceeded by one oblong 


ſeed, crowned with down, ſitting upon a plain recepta- 


dle, and are included in the empalement. Miller enu- 


merates ſeventeen ſpecies. | | - 
The common flea-bane ſtands recommended by the old 


authors as a remedy for many cutaneous diſorders. They 
lad an opinion alſo, that the ſmoke of it when burnt in 
a room deſtroyed fleas, and other inſects. VVVöM 
FrEA- ane, ſhrubby, African. See 'TARCHONANTHUS. | 


FLEA-bane, fweet. See GROUNDSEL. | 


FLE A-bane, marſh, Inula. See ELECAMPANE. | 


FLea-wort, P/yllium, in Botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the flowers and fruit of which are like thoſe of | 


the PLANTAIN, to which Linnzus has joined it; but the 
ſtalks are ramoſe and foliaceous. 


The ſeeds of Hllium are recommended by many in! 
jaundices and dyſenteries; but the preſent practice re- 


ceives it only as a mucilaginous ſeed. 


FLeA- bitten colour of a horſe is white, ſpotted all over with 


dark reddiſh ſpots. 


FLEAM, a ſmall inſtrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of 
two or three moveable lancets, for bleeding a horſe, or | 


the like. | 


A caſe of fleams, as it is called by farriers, comprehends | 


{ix ſorts of inſtruments; two hooked ones, called drawers, 
and uſed for cleanſing wounds; a penknife, a ſharp 
pointed lancet for making inciſions; and two fleams, one 
ſharp, and the other 9564 pointed: theſe laſt are 
ſomewhat like the point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, 
only no longer than is juſt neceſſary to open the vein. 
Fleams imported, beſide the duty on ſteel, pay each 


3321. and drawback on exportation 24 
100 100 


There are many ſurgeons in Germany who bleed, or per- 
form the operation of phlebotomy with this inſtrument, 
which they uſe in this manner: they hold one fi iger 
upon the end of it, which ſerves as a handle, and ap- 


1 


but ſo as to admit freſh air, their ſeveral actions may be | 


plying the point to the vein they are to open, ſtrike upon | 


FLE 


the back over the point with one of the fin 


other hand, opening the vein much ILE. 
horſes. Others uſe a ſpring fleam, fone blecg ſitu 
gle point of the ſcarifying inſtrument uſed 18 ea fn, the 
and others employ a ſort of inſtrument in fore ping; uſe 
but as the poſition and ſize of the veins is 4 ade; ſtat 
different fubjects, no inſtrument will ever he ere, in of" 
uſeful as the common Jancet of a proper fize ound (0 FLEC 
Surgery, p. 274. » Heiſter, PH 
FLEDWITE, or FLiGHT-wiTE, in our Ancient 1, FLED 
diſchar e, or freedom, from amercements ; whe, . — 
ng ped 8 n fugitive, comes to the du : Mr 
our lord the king, on hi 22 | 
| Raſtal. Go n en eee e licence, pret 
Others rather take it to denote a mulct, or fine, f FLEV 
5 13 34 2 be reſtored to the king's peace. et upon 17 
» the covering of wool ſhorn off the bag in 
© ſheep 333 off the bodies of = 
EECE, the golden, is famous among the ancient un. 
T 2 this that 8 ner he — 
aſon, went in purſuit of to Colchi : * 
now called Mingrelia. 88 1 or 
The myſtery of the golden fleece is variouf s 
either of the profit of the wool-trade to Cahn w 
the gold that they — gathered there, with fon ad 
in the rivers. Arbuth. Difl. p. 224. See AkGonaur: Es 
FLEECE, order of the Golden. See Gol DEN Fliece. ? a 
FLEET, a number of veſſels, going in company, whethy js in 
- a 3 of war, or commerce. I chr 
n times of peace, merchant ſhips go in fers, for ths 
mutual aid and aſſiſtance: in tlines of Ly rk ”_ 


ſecurity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men of war; FLEM 


either to eſcort them to the places whither they are bound othe 
or only a part of the way, to a certain point or latituge man 
beyond which they are judged out of danger of 1 The 
vateers, &c. | a vinci 
The admirals of his majeſty's feet are claſſed into three the 
ſquadrons, viz. the red, white, and blue. When ary The 
of theſe officers are inveſted with the command of: "the 
ſquadron, or detachment of men of war, the particulr 105 
ſhips ace diſtinguiſhed by the colours of their reſpectine ture! 
| ſquadron; the union is common to them all, and in fon 
thoſe of the red ſquadron it is diſplayed on a red field; ſever 
on a white for thoſe of the white ſquadron, and on! gua 
blue field for the blue ſquadron. A Feet, whatſoever he note 
the number of ſhips of which it conſiſts, is uſually di form 
vided into three SDR Ns, and theſe again, when the | bein 
| ſhips are numerous, into three DivIsons, diſtinguilted Fl EM 
by a particular flag or pendant, and uſually commandel FLESE 
by a general officer. The admiral, or principal officer mal 
commands the center; the vice-admiral, or ſecond in the « 
command, ſuperintends the van- guard; and the open. nec 
tions of the rear are directed by the rear-admiral, or He 
officer next in rank. The moſt convenient order of a whe! 
_ feet, proceeding on a voyage, is that in which it is ranged bloo 
into three lines or columns, each of which is parallel to The 
a line cloſe-hauled, according to the tack on which tie firſt 
line of battle is deſigned to be formed. The feet being hear 
thus more incloſed, will more readily obſerve the ig: that 
nals, and with greater eaſe form itſelf into the LIN as tl 

of battle. See EnGaGEMENT. _ 5 glan 
The Spaniſh feet ſent againſt England by Philip II. con- and 
ſiſted of a thouſand veſſels. In the Eaſt there have bee peni 
feeets ſeen of three thouſand veſſelis. The 
Merchant fleets generally take their denomination fron muſ, 
the place they are bound to; as the Turky feet, Ealt l ther 
dia fleet, &c. AR with 
The Spaniards call ſimply the feet, or flota, a certain num Som 
ber of veſſels, belonging partly to the king, and 11 white 
| ſent every year to Vera Cruz, a port of Nes wt 
pain. 8 3 „ Aue 
The fota conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach 0 only 
pinnace, which go on the king's account; and about ary 
teen ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand tons, lepa 
longing to particular perſons. 2 are all ſo v. = 
laden, both going and coming, that t 7 have much l para 
to defend themſelves when attacked. The ft pus 1 LSE 
from Cadiz about the month of Auguſt, and makes ries 

- eighteen or twenty months before its return. thef — 
The fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru h e 
call the GALLEONS. in con- ma 

When the two fleets put out together, they 89 = gil Fi 

pany as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparates 14 for — 
eons for Carthagena, and Porto Bello; and the 9 fu 
Vera Cruz; at their return they join at the re N 
Of the two fleets the galleons are the moſt richly - Va 

. nſiderable· fruj 

not but the cargo of the fora is alſo very ce. led fun Pins 
FLEET is alfo a * priſon in London, thus * | Fes 
the river Fleet, on the border whereof it once "ntenſt Is 
To this priſon perſons are uſually committe for mw the 
of the king and his laws; or upon abſolute af ha ws 


the king, or ſome of his courts, particularly tha 
cery; and laſtly, for debt. 


FLEETING 


in 0,4 Language, is the act of changing the 
age eres hes the blocks are drawn toge- 
at is called BLOCK and block by ſailors. The 
to replace the mechanical powers into a 


and the operation is nearly ſimilar to that 


situation 0 
ther; or wh : 
aſe of fleeting is 


ae” a clock or watch. | 
| Gl TLEGMATIC, FLEGMAGOGUE, &c. See PHLEGM, | 


PHLEGMATIC) &c. 


FLEMENEFRIT, FLEMENE FRINTHE, or FLYMENAFRY N- 


Tae, in our Old Mriters, ſignifies the receiving or re- 
lievin of a fugitive or outlaw. 


FLEM WITE. Fleta, who writes of this word, inter- 


atalla fugitivorum. 
pet IANS, or . in Ecclgiaſtical Hiſ- 
r à ſect of rigid anabaptiſts, who acquired this name 
z 


in the ſixteenth century, becauſe moſt of them were na- | 


f ders, by way of diſtinction from the Wa- 
en ; Is. eee of ſome diſſenſions 
e the Flemingians, relating to the treatment of ex- 
jetted perſons, they were divided into two ſects, 
cneniſhed by the appellations of Flandrians and Frieſ- 
Ianders, who differed from each other in their manners 
and diſcipline- Many of theſe in proceſs of time came 
over to the moderate community o the Waterlandians ; 
and thoſe who remained ſeparate are ſtill known by the 
name of the old Flemingians, or Flandrians J but they 
are comparatively few in number. Theſe maintain the 
opinion of Menno, with reſpect to the incarnation of 
Chriſt, alleging, that his body was produced by the cre- 


ating power of the Holy Ghoſt, and not derived from | 


his mother Mary. 


FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH tongue, is that which we 


otherwiſe call Low Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it from the Ger- 
man, whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. 

The Flemiſ is the language uſed throughout the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. It differs conſiderably from 


the Walloon, which is a corrupt French. 


There are ſeveral Flemi/h tranſlations of the Bible. In 

the year 1618, it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that 
a new Flemi/þ verſion ſhould be made of the whole Scrip- 
tures; becauſe the old tranſlation, which had been taken 
from that of Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly, | 
ſeveral perſons, learned in the Greek and Hebrew lan- 


guapes, undertook the work; which was publiſhed with 


notds in 1637. This Bible is highly valued by the re-| 


formed in Holland, &c. though M. Simon cenſures it as 


being far from the perfection of a juſt tranſlation. 
FLEMISH bricks. See BRICKS. _ 
FLESH, Caro, in Anatomy, a ſimilar fibrous part of an ani- 
mal body, ſoft and bloody; being that whereof moſt of | 


the other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are con- 


nected together. 


Fleſh is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body 
where the blood-veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain 
blood enough to preſerve their colour red. I 

e ancients accounted five different kinds of fh the 
firſt muſcular, fibrous, or fiſtular; as the ſubſtance of the 


heart, and other muſcles; the ſecond parenchymous, as 
that of the lungs, liver, and ſpleen ; the third vi/cerous, | 


as the fle/h of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; the fourth 
glandulous, as that of the breaſts, pancreas, tonſils, &c. 


and the fifth ſpurious, as that of the gums, glans of the | 


penis, the lips, &c. | : * 
The moderns admit only of one kind of fle; viz. the 
muſcular, conſiſting of little tubes and veſſels, with blood 
therein; ſo that fe/by and muſcular parts of the body 
with them are the ſame thing. 5 
metimes, however, they apply the term to the glands; 
which they call, by way of diſtinction, glandulous fleſb. 
As to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite 
other things than the ancients imagined. The lungs are 
only an aſſemblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with 
ar; the liver a collection of glands, wherein the bile is 
aated ; the ſpleen, a heap of veſicles, full of blood; 


and the kidneys, like the liver, a maſs of glands for ſe- 
Parating of the urine. - FE 


FLESH is alſo uſed, in Theology, in ſpeaking of the myſte- | 


ries of the INCARNATION and euchariſt. 
e ws Was made Aae, Verbum caro factum eſt. : 
ad omaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of 
* is turned into the real fe/þ of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Fes RANSUBSTANTIATION. OY, . 5 
un Hake. See Fux cus. COVER ee 
- is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts for the ſoft pulpy 
* ace of any fruit, ineloſed between the outer rind or 


ge, and the ſeeds, or ſtone; or for that part of a root, 


t 
ane o. fit to be eaten. 


lour. See C 
I. | e CARNATION. 
Tak roots. See FiBROSE roots. | 


the &@ * {chthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


Vriters, on FLOUNDER ; the PASSER Huviatilis of moſt 


= 


FLE 


E denotes milk that has been ſkimmed, or from 
Wich the cream has been taken. 
FLEUR-DE-LIS, FLEURETTE', FLEURONNE,, and Fl Ru- 
RY, in Heraldry. See Fl. our. | 
FLEXIBLE, in Phy/ics, is applied to bodies that are capa- 
ble of being bent, or changed from their natural ſorm 
and direction. | 
A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unleſs 
the whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it cori- 
ſtitutes, as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be 
bent in, is a fulcrum : hence, as a moving power, the 
farther it is from the fulcrum, acquires a greater force 
the longer the flexible body is, the eaſier it is bent. 


* 


FLEXION, in Anatomy, &c. is applied to the motion of an 


arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 


The motion of fexion is, when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle at che elbows. 
Fl. EX IOx, in Geometry, See FLEXURE. 5 
FLEXOR, in Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 
in reſpect of their action; viz. the bending of the mem- 
rs, or joints, in oppoſition to the extenſors, which 
open and ſtretch them; among which are the following : 
FLEXOR capitis is a muſcle of the head, called alſo RECTUS 
major anticus, | 


FLEXOR carpi radialis, called alſo radiæus internus, riſes 


from the inner protuberance of the humerus; and, run- 
ning along the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of 


the bone of the metacarpus, which is joined with the 
fore-finger. 72 CO ET 30s 8 

FLEXOR carpi ulnaris, called alſo cubitæus interns, ariſes 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, 
and upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, 
till, paſſing under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted 
by a ſhort ſtrong tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt 
row of the carpus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 


3 e 
Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. 


FLEXOR digitorum pedis acceſſorius, a flat and pretty long h 


fleſhy muſcle, ſituated obliquely under the ſole of the 
foot, and from its ſituation and figure, formerly called 
caro plantæ pedis quadrata. 


It is fixed poſteriorly by one fleſhy portion, in the lower 


ſide of the os calcis, and in the anterior tuberoſity on that 
ſide, and by the other in the ligament which joins this 
bone to the aſtragalus. From thence the two other por- 


tions run obliquely to the middle of the ſole of the foot, 


and there unite in a flat, long, and irregularly ſquare 
muſcular maſs, which is fixed to the outer edge of the 


faſciculus of tendons of the flexor longus, to which it 


ſerves as a frenum in that place. 


FLEXOR pollicis pedis brevis atiſes from the middle of the 
cuneiform bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly 
two; and, running over the termination of the peronzus, 


has a double inſertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 


FLEXOR pollicis pedis longus. This is a muſcle of the toe; 
it is derived from the back part of the fibula, with a 
double order of fibres, and runs tendinous under the in- 
ner ankle, and through the channel in the inner part of 
the bone of the heel, to its inſertion at the extremity of 


the great toe, on the under fide. 


and ſome other writers to the muſcle of the foot, called 


alſo the PERFORANS pedis, and the perodactylæus by 


Riolan, and ſome others. „ : 
FLEXOR primi internodii digiterum pedis. See LUMBRICAs 
LES pedis. | 


FLEXOR ſecundi internodii digitorum manus. See PERFO- 


RATUS manus. 


FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORANS 


FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum pedis. See PERFORANS | 


pedis. 


FLEXORES primi inter nodii digitorum manus, are muſcles of 
the fingers, called alſo lumbricales manus. See LuuBRI- 


CALES. | | 
FLEXORES po/licts manus, are two muſcles ſerving to bend 
the thumb. 6 — 9 
The firſt, called flexor tertii internodii, &c. ariſes from 
the internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of 
the radius, by different orders of fibres, and, paſſing un- 
der the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the third 
bone of the thumb. The ſecond, called flexor ſecundi in- 
ternodii, &c. ariſes from the bones of the carpus, and 
annular ligament; and is inſerted into the ſecond bone 
of the thumb. | 
FLEXORES ſecund: internodii digitorum pedis. See PkERTO- 
RA Tus pedis. 
FLEXURE, or FI EX ION, in Geometry, is uſed to ſignify, 
that a curve is both concave and convex, with reſpect to 


Which 


om arm has a motion of flexion, and another of exten- 
| 10N, : 
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FI. Ex ok profundus, in Anatomy, a name 22 Cowper 5 


a given right line, or a fixed point. And the point 
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which limits the concavity and convexity, is called the | 
POINT of contrary flexure. See RETROGRADATION of | 
turves. | | 
As to the method of finding the points of contrary 
flexure, fee INFLECTION. 

FLIDETHRIFT, or more truly SLIDETHRIET, is the 
game we now call /hovel-board. It is otherwiſe called 
- ſhove-groat, and is mentioned in the ſtatute 33 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 9. | 

FLIE, or Fry, that part of the mariner's compaſs, on 
which the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which 

the needle is placed, and faſtened underneath. 

FLIGHT; the a& of a bird in FLYING; or the manner, 
duration, &c. thereof. 
The FeaTHERs of birds are admirably contrived and 
fitted for the eaſe and conveniency of igt. 
Almoſt every kind of bird bas its particular fight: the 
eagle's flight is the higheſt; the fight of the ſparrow- 
hawk and vulture are noble, and are fit for high enter- 
prize and combat. The flight of ſome birds is low, 
weak, tranſient, and, as they call it, terra d terra; the 
flight of the partridge and pheaſant is but of ſhort conti- 
nuance ; that of the dove is laboured; that of the ſpar- 
row, undulatory, &c. 
The augurs pretended to 

figbt of birds. 

FLIGHT. 


foretel future events from the 


there is a ſubſtance which flies away in the ſmoke, which | 


© they call the fight 5 5 
They find it ſweetiſh upon their lips, if their faces happen 
to be in the way of the ſmoke, which they avoid as much 


as poſſible. This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that | 


Feed thereon ; and, being gathered, and carried home, kills 

rats and mice in their houſes; that which falls on the 

ſand, they gather, and melt upon a flag-hearth, into ſhot, 
and ſheet-lead. | | 


Fi IioRr, capon's, in ſome Cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, | 
ſuch as a capon might fy over, due to the eldeſt born of | 


ſeveral brothers, in making partition of the father's effects 
with them, when there is no principal manor in a lord- 
mip. It is uſually eſtimated by a bow-ſhot 

FLiGHT of a ftair-caſe. See STAIR-caſe. 
FLiGHT, in Heraldry. See VoL. 


FLING, in the Mane, is the fiery and obſtinate action o 


an unruly horſe. 


To fling like a cow, is to raiſe only one leg, and give a blow | 


with it. 
To fling or kick with the hind legs. See YERKING. 
FIINGING, among Bowlers. See BowLING 
FLINT, fler, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of 
 ſemipellucid ſtones, the matter of which is a cryſtal, 


diebaſed by an admixture of a peculiar and appropriated | 


earth, which is of a blackiſh grey; always free from 
- veins, but, according to the different quantity and diſ- 
_ Poſition of the earth in its compoſition, ſubject to clouds 


of a darker or paler colour, and naturally inveſted with | 


a thin whitiſh cruſt. | = 
Naturaliſts, in general, have accounted various ſpecies 
of flint, but erroneouſly; nature has eſtabliſhed it into a 
genus of itſelf, and allowed no other ſpecies than one, 
which is ever compoſed of the ſame matter, and differs 
only in the proportions of its admixture. When cryſtal- 


line matter is debaſed by earths of other colours, or | 
elouded and veined, it ceaſes to be Hint, and becomes | 


the pebble, the agate, or the onyx; and for want of 
attending to this diſtinction, many have deſcribed theſe 

- variouſly-coloured bodies twice over: one under the 
name of coloured flints, and a ſecond time under that of 
CC Se on SE; ON 
The characters of genuine int are, that it is a ſtone of 
an extremely fine and even texture; of a very uncertain 
ſurface, ſometimes rough, ſometimes ſmooth ; of a co- 


lour always, in ſome degree, between blackiſh and whit- 


iſh, unleſs accidentally tinged, as all other foſſils are 
ſubject to be; very readily giving fire with ſteel; not 
fermenting with acids. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 508. 
 F#lints are generally found in beds of chalk and fad, but 
never forming entire ſtrata of rock, as jaſper does. By 


long expoſure to air and ſun, they ſeem to decay, to | 


loſe their luſtre, and their firmneſs of texture, and to 


be changed into a white calcareous earth or chalk; and | 
on this account they are almoſt always found covered 


with a white chalky cruſt. Flint belongs to the claſs of 


vitrifiable EAR THS, becauſe it is uſed in one of the prin- 


— va ingredients of making GLASS. | 
The ſparks of fire which are produced by ſtriking int 
againſt ſteel, are of the number of thoſe things Which 


cuſtom has made familiar to us, but by which we might 


find much matter of inquiry, if we would give way to 
reaſon on the ſubject. 


In melting the lead-ore in the works at Mendip, 


Ihe ftriking fire in this manner has probably been as old 
as the knowledge of ſteel; and ſince the microſcope has 


FLI 


been familiar among us, it has been diſcos, 

Mr. Hook, (See Micrograph. 1665 . FAY frſt by 

ſparks are ſo many ſpherical balls of iron detach 1 

blow from the maſs, and rendered by the "Ng * 
0 


ſcoriæ. Kemp de Kenvyck, a very i ; th 
propoſed it as a robin worthy the er Fn ih 
curious to ſolve, and propoſed the whole 577 75 of the p! 
when a fmt and ſteel are ſtruck together, if 71 wy tas; ip: 
received upon a white paper, they are found to FE Ag Ot 
maſſes, which examined by the microſcope, ar ay dif 
to be melted and ſcorified or vitrified iron ahi "al cel 
no longer anſwer to the magnet: it is therefor 108 jec 
manded, 1. Which of the two inſtruments an * ſon 
moſt to this change in the iron? 2. What ſubſtance *% tim 
that is employed to this purpoſe? 3. In what age it 18, the 
operation is performed; and 4. Why if iron be i K mat 
ſtead of ſteel, the ſparks are very few or none a ma bee 
with ſteel they are ſo many? Theſe queſtions wat * as 
peared almoſt unanſwerable, becauſe people "as 0 Jarg 
| how to conceive, that iron which requires ſo lon ory and 
nued, and fo violent a fire to put it in fuſion yy * 
means only of a ſlight blow, be not only melted but d * 
ſtroyed as it were. The moſt eminent perſong of th 8 
time declined engaging in the attempt, aud Mr. M . that 
chenbroek, from whom a ſolution was expected e _ 
at length referred the whole to Mr. Reaumur, who ko = 
ſome time before publiſhed a treatiſe on iron and fc) nes 
and was therefore judged to have moſt conſidered tho i fut 
_ in both thoſe ſtates. | ; 8 
This gentleman accepted the taſk, and attempt J 
lution of the baden by reſolving theſe om» oo 
By what means the iron is in this act converted into bb ym | 
rie? 2. By what methods it can be fo deſtroyed J —_ 
How it comes not only to be reduced to ſcoriæ, but to En 
be in a ſtate of fuſion, and truly rendered liquid, and ,, . on 
Why iron gives leſs as well as fewer {parks on colliſion 2 
with int than ſteel does? The nature of iron is wel * 
enough known for us to be aſſured that it contains a large 21 
portion of inflammable matter, and that it is never duc- That 
tile, but while it has a quantity of that inflammable mat. en 
ter in it; and that when that is wholly taken from it, it ether 
becomes friable, and is reduced to a ſort of ſcoriæ, anale. N 
gous to common vitrified matters. 5 ner b 
What much conduces to the explication of the given pw. joinin 
blem, is, that this inflammable matter contained in iron N 
is very eaſily ſeparated when iron is heated in an open gobul 
fire; which is evidently ſeen, in that it is impoſlible io may be 
heat a bar of iron in a ſmith's forge, ſo much as to make by flin 
it ready for working or joining with another bar, without ona p 
reducing its whole ſurface to ſcoriæ, or a friable matter found 
2 ee is all thrown off from the bar by the blows of the been n 
ammer. Pos 0 3 8 5 | ſhape 
The ſmaller and thinner a piece of iron is, the more es- in oh 
ſily is it reduced to ſcoriæ, and it is eaſy to conceive from words 
hence, that in pieces extremely ſmall, there requires n0 charaQt 
more than the once thoroughly heating them to reduce mur wi 
the whole to ſcoriæ; and it is eaſily proved by expert upon it 
ment, that the flame of a candle being applied to a fine not a g 
| ſmall piece of filings of ſteel, will ſoon make it red hot; All the 
and that if it be then ſuffered to cool and laid on a white produce 
paper, it will be ſound much to reſemble the ſparks thoſe b 
_ thrown off by Hint and ſteel, and will be reduced © bmp, 
ſcoriæ and be friable under the nail, like a piece of char _ al 
coal. | : jo | | 5 = 9 : : ings 0 
It appears then, that there requires but an inſtant of time and = 
to give a red heat to a ſmall particle of iron; and ali general 
that when that heat has been given, the particle mV Moires 4 
have loft that inflammable matter which cauſed its ducts LINTs, | 
lity, and conſequently muſt be reduced to ſcori; 3 for the | 
hence it appears not wonderful, that the very {mall 1 the hard 
or particle of ſteel which is ſtruck off by the Au, (hou ; and wil 
be diveſted of its inflammable matter, and with it 7 | theſe o 
ductility, by being kept red hot in the open al only ane the 
long as it was in falling from the ſteel to the pap l into coll 
placed to receive it. The extreme ſmallneſs of the os them, 3 
ticle gives power for ſo ſhort a heat to deſtroy its on g through 
mable matter, in which its ductility conſiſts; and 4 Weak a 
ductile, that 5 ſolve 3 


fore to reduce it to a matter no longer heel 
into ſcoriæ; and we find that if a parcel of fine i110 
filings be dropt through the flame of a lamp driven the 
an horizontal direction by the blaſt of a nent 
will in the inſtant of their paſſing through that 100 
ſparkle and become ignited; and if they are e 
a white paper placed underneath, the ſmalleſt K a 
will be found round and friable, reduced to _ * 
way differing from the little globules of icorl uf 1 
which are ſtruck off from the Hint and ſteel in g 15 
by their colliſion. 1 
Nhen we have occaſion to melt larger Paret © plans 
iron, we are obliged to have recourſe to wen |. vu, 
to mix with them as will replace with increalt of 
mable matter which the fire drives off: the 199%, 


J 
3 


fxrs, in the Glaſs-trade. The way of preparing Hints 


| theſe of the white cruſt that adheres to them , then cal- 


8 to be tinged 
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| are common ſulphur, orpiment, arſenic, and 


this kind 


the on | 

ke lege having given theſe hints for explaining 
1 We of role being found ſcorified by the 
the Oc. 


hort heat it re . 
Bo ” to account for the reaſon why iron yields fewer 
rocee 


4 Ach Hint than ſteel does. 

j dap he obſerves, that he accidentally had 
ow poly a new phoſphorus of iron, in giving the pro- 
my ; hich, great light would be thrown into this ſub- 
ns be method of making it was this, having melted 
ao timony in a crucible, he threw in, at ſeveral 
= Toles the quantity of iron reduced into thin ſcales; 
3 ole ſoon melted together, and became one fluid 
ol "when this had been caſt into a mould and was 
3 9d cold, it afforded a long train of ſparks on being 
fied with a common coarſe file. The ſparks were much 
| . er than thoſe produced by a colliſion of „int and ſteel, 
nd the larger of them ſet fire to the paper placed to re- 
* ethem; but upon examination, theſe were all found 
9 0 melted in the manner of the ſparkling particles 
* off from ſteel, not only burnt, but melted, and 
that more perfectly than the others from the common 
collifion with flint. If after all this, it be alked, why 
ſteel yields much more numerous ſparkles than iron? 
the anſwer is plain, that the difterence of hardneſs alone 
is ſufficient to occaſion it; but granting even that ſteel 
and iron were of equal hardneſs, ſteel has the ſame ad- 
untage 07 iron in this reſpect, that the before- mentioned 
mixture of iron with antimony has ever plain iron, in 
that it contains much more of the inflammable matter 
than the iron does, and this inflammable matter is alſo 
more equally diſtributed through all its ſurface. 
It may alſo be judged, that the Hint not only contributes 
by its hardneſs to the ſending off the ſparks, but alſo by 
its ſulphur ; what the blow diſlodges from it of this kind, 


and puts in violent motion, probably having no ſmall ef- 


{& both in the fuſion and ſcorification of the metal. 
That all Hints contain a large quantity of ſulphur is plain, 
from the ſulphureous ſmell they afford on being ſtruck to- 
gether; and the ſparks which are produced by ſtriking 
ron againſt iron are probably affected in the ſame man- 
ner, by the ſulphur of the metal diſlodged from the ad- 
joining parts by the blow. | 


One great proof of the ſparks being melted and rendered 


globular by means of the ſulphur of the int is, thatſparks | 
may be ſtruck from ſteel, in the ſame manner by glaſs as 
by flint, but in leſs quantity; theſe having been received 


on a paper, were examined by Mr. Reaumur, and were | 
| found to be ſcoriz, of an irregular figure, having never | 
been melted, and therefore never reduced to the globular 


ſtape of the others. In regard to the great change wrought 
in iron by this operation, or its being, according to the 
words of Kemp, deſtroyed, no longer retaining its great 
character of being attracted by the loadſtone, Mr. Reau- 
mur willin,; to try the expefiment before he reaſoned | 
upon it, foui. 1 th, aſſertion not to be a fact, or at leaſt 
eee ones „ eee 
All the ſeveral kinds of ſparks which he mentions, thoſe 
produced by the common colliſion of flint and ſteel, 
thoſe by dropping ſteel filings through the flame of a 
amp, and even thoſe from the filing of the antimoniated 
ron, all as readily anſwering to the loadſtone as common 
lings of icon 3 ſo that if this caſe ſometimes happen, 
and iron be liable thus to be deſtroyed, it is however no 
general fact, but a very rare and extraordinary one. Me- 
morres Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. | EIS 


K the niceſt operations in the glaſs-trade is this. Chooſe 
t © hardeſt fiints, ſuch as are black and will reſiſt the file, 
and will grow white when calcined in the fire. Cleanſe 


cine them in a ſtrong fire, and throw them while red-hot 


to cold water; waſh off the aſhes that may adhere to | 


the | 
* 25 powder them in an iron- mortar, and fift them 


wen a very fine ſieve; 2 upon this powder ſome 
ſolve wy fortis, or the p legm of aqua fortis, to diſ- 
"as - take up any particles of iron it may have got 
be 0 mortar; ſtir this mixture ſeveral times, then 
waſh the” and in the morning pour off the liquor, and 
; © powder ſeveral times with hot water, and after- 
makin 2 for uſe. You will thus have a powder for 
ax if — pureſt glaſs as perfectly fine and faultneſs, 
AN, Jou had uſed rock-cryſtal itſelf. Cramer's Art of 
ahne Metals, p. 438. 
bahn ing off the ferrugineous particles with aqua 
f ot neceflary, when the glaſs intended to be made 
to be a pur with iron afterwards z but when meant 
ſueceſz © White, this is the method that will ſecure 


Mr. breabins 
ng fin dans F. — The art of cutting or rather break. 


and by means of theſe, it is ſoon made to run 


ceives from the colliſion of int and ſteel], | 


Vol. II Nerz uniform figures, was by ſome ſuppoſ- 


3+ 


K—_— 
- 


ed to be one of the arts now loſt. That it was known 
formerly appears from the ancient Bridewell at Norwich, 


from the gate of the Auſtin-friars at Canterbury, that of | 


St. John's abbey at Colcheſter, and the pate that formerly 
{ſtood near White-hall, Weſtminſter. | 
But that the art is not loſt, and that the French know it, 
appears from the platform on the top of the royat obſer- 
vatory at Paris, which, inſtead of being leaded, is paved 
with int, in the manner here mentioned. But we know 
not that this art is any where « :\{cribed, Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne. 477. p. 521, and Note ibid. 

FLINTs, oil or liquor of, a name given by ſome to a pre- 
paration made of four ounces of Fints calcined and pow- 
dered and mixed with twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar ; 
theſe being melted together in a large crucible by a ſtrong 
fire, run into aglaſs, which quickly and ſtrongly attracts 

moiſture from the air; and is entirely ſoluble in water, 
except a very {mall portion of carthy matter: this glaſs 
being afterwards powdered and ſet in a cellar, runs into 
an oil per deliquium; with this and the calx of any me- 
tal is prepared one of the metallic vEGETATIONS, If 
any acid be added to the liquor of Hints ſo as to ſaturate 
the alkali, the flint which was kept diſſolved in water by 
means of this alkali will be now precipitated in the ſtate 
of a line earth, which earth is entirely ſoluble by acids. 

FrinT walls. See WALL. | | 

FLIP, a fort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 

and ſugar, mixed. 

FLiTTER-Mouſe, in Zoology. See Bar. e 

FLIX weed, in Botany; a ſpecies of water RESSE3, which 
grows in uncultivated places, and by the ſide of foot- ways 
in many parts of England: it flowers in June, and the 
feeds, which ripen in Auguſt, are greatly recommended 
by ſome for the gravel and retention of urine, 

FLOAT, or FLEET. See FLoTa, and FLEET. 

FLOAT of a fiſhing line, &c. See FiSHING-float. 

FLoaAT, ſometimes called Catamaran, alſo denotes a cer- 
tain quantity of pieces of timber joined together with 
rafters athwart, thrown into a river, to be conveyed down 


the ſtream; and even ſometimes to carry burdens down a 


river with the ſtream. The invention of Hats is of great 


uſe; it is ſaid to have been firſt put in execution at Paris, 


in the year 1618. N : | 0 
FLoAT-boards, thoſe boards fixed to water-WHEELs of un- 

_ derſhot mills, ſerving to receive the impulſe of the ſtream, 

whereby the wheel is carried round. | 


It is a diſadvantage to have too great a number of float- 
boards; becauſe when they are all ſtruck by the water in 
the beſt manner that it can be brought to act againſt them, 


the ſum of all theſe impulſes will only be equal to the 
impulſe made againſt one foat-board at right angles, by 
all the water coming out of the pin-ſtock, through the 


opening, ſo as to take place on the foat-board. The beſt 


rule in this caſe is, to have juſt ſo many, that each of 


them may come out of the water as ſoon as poſlible, af- 


ter it has received and acted with its full impulſe; or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, when the ſucceeding one 


is in a perpendicular direction to the ſurface of the water. 


As to the length of theſe foat-boards, it may be regulated 
according to the breadth of the ſtream. Sce Deſaguliers, 
W 5 | I 

Fl. o Ar Graſs, in Botany. See GRASS, 

FLOATAGES. See FLO TAGES. ; 8 

FLOATING-bridge, a bridge conſiſting of ſeveral boats co- 
vered with planks; which ought to de fo ſolidly framed, 
as to bear both horſes and cannon. See BRIDGE. 

FLOATIN Gland. See ISLANDS. e 

FrLoATING=-veſ/els. See BoaT, VESSsEL, &c. 


FroaTING, in Huſbandry, is the drowning or watering of 


meadows. © | | 
FLOCK-Paper. See Par. | 
FLOOD, a DELUGE or inundation of waters. 
FLooD is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the TiDE. 


When the water 1s at loweſt, it is called Hood; when 


when beginning to fall, ebb-water. 


FLoop-mark, the mark which the ſea makes on the ſhore, 


at flowing water, and the higheſt tide: it is alſo called 
high-water mark. | 
FLoop Sand. See SAND. 


FLOOK of an anchor. See ANcHoR. | — 


FLOOKING, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs a peculia- 
rity in the load of a MiNE. The load or quantity of ore 
is frequently intercepted in its courſe, by the croſſing of 
a vein of earth or ſtone, or ſome different metallic ſub- 
ſtance; in which caſe the load is moved to one fide, and 
this tranſient part of the land is called a footing. 

FLOOR, in Building, the underſide of a room, or that part 
we walk on. | | 

Floors are of divers ſorts 3 ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 

others of ſtone, others of boards, &c. | 

Carpenters, by the word floor, underſtand as well the 

frame work of timber, as the boarding over it. 


6 5 | Fer 


riſing, young, or old flood; when at higheſt, „ig flood; 
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| FLORALES ludi, or FLORAL games, in antiquity were 


For brick and ſtone FLOORS, ſee PAVEMENT. 
For boarded FLOORS, it is obſervable, that the carpenters} 
never floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſe is ſet 
up, and alſo incloſed with walls, left the weather ſhould 
injure the flooring. Yet they generally rough-plane their 
boards for the flooring, before they begin any thing elſe]. 
about the building, that they may ſet them by to diy and 
ſeaſon, which is done in the moſt careful manner. The 
beſt wood for Hooring is the fine yellow deal well ſeaſoned, 
which, when well laid, will keep its colour for a long 
while; whereas the white ſort becomes black by often 
waſhing, and looks very bad The joints of the boards 
are commonly made plain, ſo as to touch each orher 
only; but, when the ſtuff is not quite dry, and the 
boards ſhrink, the water runs through them, whenever 
the floor is waſhed, and injures the cieling underneath. 
For this reaſon they are made with feather edges, ſo as 
to cover each other about half an inch, and ſometimes 
they are made with grooves and tenons; and ſometimes 
the joints are made with dove-tails; in which cafe the 
lower edge is nailed down and the next drove into it, fo 
that the nails are concealed. The manner of meaſuring 
Hoors is by ſquares of 10 feet on each fide, ſo that taking 
the length and breadth and multiplying them together 
and cutting off 2 decimals, the content of a foor in ſquare 
will be given. Thus 18 by 16 gives 288 or 2 ſquares 
and 88 decimal parts. 8 Fee 
FLooRs, carthen, are commonly made of loam, and ſome- 


times, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-| 


| ſand, and gun-duſt, or anvil - duſt from the forge. 
Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh 
Plat ſays, make the fineſt floor in the world. 1 
The mannner of making earthen floors for plain country 
habitations is as follows. Take two thirds of lime, and 
one of coal aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall quantity of 
| loam clay; mix the whole together, and temper it well 
with water, making it up into a heap : let it lie a week 
or ten days and then temper it over again. Aſter this, 
| heap it up for three or four days, and repeat the temper- 
ing very high, till it become ſmooth, yielding, tough, | 
and gluey. The ground being then levelled, lay the 
floor therewith about 23 or 3 inches thick, making it 


{ſmooth with a trowel : the hotter the ſeaſon is the better; | 


and when it is thoroughly dried, it will make the beſt 
floor for houſes, eſpecially malt houſes. _ | 
If any one would have their floors look better, let them 
take lime made of rag-ſtones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the floor about 4 an inch thick with it, 


before the under flooring is too dry. If this be well done, | 


and thoroughly dried, it will look when rubbed with a 
- little oil, as tranſparent as metal or glaſs. In elegant 
| houſes floors of this nature are made of ſtucco or of 
plaiſter of Paris beaten and ſifted, and mixed with other 
ingredients. IR | 


FLOOR of a ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of her| 


bottom as ſhe reſts on, when aground. _ 


Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad floors, lic wk 
the ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to ſeel, or 


tilt on one ſide; whereas others, which are narrow in 


the flor, or, in the ſea-phraſe, cranked by the ground, | 


cannot be grounded without danger of being over- 
turned. 1 S i 


FLook-Timbers, in a hip, are thoſe parts of a ſhip's tim- | 
bers which are placed immediately acroſs the keel, and 


upon which the bottom of the ſhip is framed ; to theſe 

the upper parts of the timbers are united, being only a 
continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 15 

FLORAL leaf. See LEAF. 3 


games held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. 
They were celebrated with ſhameful debaucheries. The 


moſt licentious diſcourſes were not enough, but the 


courteſans were called together by the ſound of a trum- 


pet, and made their appearance naked, and entertained | 


the people with indecent ſhews and poſtures; the come- 
dians appeared after the ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. 
Maximus relates, that Cato being once preſent in the 
theatre on this occaſion, the people were athamed to alk 
for ſuch immodeſt repreſentations in his preſence ; till 


Cato, appriſed of the reſervedneſs and reſpect with which 
he inſpired them, withdrew, that the people might not 


be diſappointed of their accuſtomed diverſion. 


There were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibibited on 


this occaſion; and, if we may believe Suetonius in 
Galba, c. vi. and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes 


preſented elephants dancing on ropes on theſe occa- 


ſions. 
The Judi Flirales according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. 29. 
were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls, on 
the 28th of April; not in the year of Rome 19xv1. as 
we commonly read it in the ancient editions of that au- 
thor; nor in 19X1v. as F. Hardouin has corrected it, 


adjudged. The three prizes are the rewards of three dit 


FLO 


not regularly held every year, till after | 

chiefly held in the night-time, in the RY ©) Vere = 
ſome will have it there was a circus for the U-ltreet ſhe 
the hill called Hortulorum. | '> PUrpole, on FLORE 


The goddeſs Flora is by ſome held t 1 
the Chloris of the Greeks. Others anche fin wit the ! 
Flora was a famous courteſan at Rom » that thi FLOR) 


C5 who, h 


riched herſelf by proſtitution, made t 

her heirs, on condition that they ry ns 15 | = 
niverſary of her birth. day, by the games and feaſt e n. 2 
mentioned. Some time afterwards, the ſenate i Won OBI 
ſuch a foundation unworthy the majeſty of the Rabe 1 n 
people, to ennoble the ceremony, converted Flo n we 
a goddeſs, whom they ſuppoſed to preſide over fo wy ind 
and ſo made it a part of religion to render her ro Val, F wg 
that it might be well with their gardens, Ha i th 
This is the common account: but Voſſius de idol 2 555 
1. C. 12. can by no means allow the goddeſs Flor J not C: 
have been the courteſan above mentioned: he will 0 the v. 
have her a Sabine deity, and thinks her worſhi OY The, 
have commenced under Romulus. His reafon ho ticles 
Varro, in his fourth book of the Latin tongue, 1 IRI 


avin en. and 


Flora among the deities, to whom Tatius, k; 
Sabines, offered up vows, before he joined ve: yh Sos 
the Romans. Add, that from another paſſage in Var diver! 
it appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with ter, Piece; 
fices, &Cc. as early as the times of Romulus and Nin ; quent 
FLORAL games. | here is alſo a kind of Hiaral games £ thoug 
ſerved at this day in France; firſt inſtituted in 1324. of En 
The deſign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven perſons of by th: 
condition, lovers of poetry, who about All-taints-day their 
in 1323, ſent a circular letter to all the Proyencal poet, viz. t 
called Troubadours, to meet at Thoulouſe on May-day 1251: 
following, there to rehearſe their poems; promilng, which 
prize of a violet of gold to the perſon whoſe piece ſhoull Villar 
be judged the beſt. | 1067, 
The capitouls found the deſign ſo good, that it was after. came 
wards reſolved, at a council of the city, to continue it at been « 
the city-charge; which is ſtill done in a manner that does FLORIN 
honour to the place. CCFÄ** and ( 
In 1325, a chancellor and ſecretary of the new academy books, 
were choſen; and the ſeven inſtitutors took the quality ox 
of maintainers thereof. Two other prizes were after Coin 
wards added to the violet; v:z. an eglantine for the fe. FLORIN 
cond prize, and a panſy for the third. It was alſo de- Engla 
creed, that the perſon who bore away the firſt prize, lue of 
might demand to be made bachelor: and that whoever Camd 
bore away all three, ſhould be created doctor in the pu tines, 
ſcience, that is, in poetry. „ SE gold 2 
There is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Thouloul, But v 
which gives this account of their origin; though others 1m 
repreſent the matter differently. It was an ancient cuſton, value 
they ſay, for the poets of Provence to meet yearly i Theſe 
_ 'Thoulouſe, to confer together, rehearſe their verſes, and counts 
receive a prize allotted ro the beſt performance. Thi | Where 
held till about the year 1540, when a lady of quality let; denari 


the beſt part of her fortune to eternize the cuſlom, and the fo 


bear the expence of prizes; the number of which ſhe ir By ine 
creaſed, ordering an eglantine, a' panſy, a violet, and a weigh 
pink : the three firſt, a cubit high ; and worth fifteen florenc 
piſtoles a-piece. - e all wh 
The ceremony begins on May-day, with a folemn mal, . 
muſic, &c. The corporation attend; and poems arr RI 
hearſed every day: the third day a magnificent treat 
given by the magiſtracy, &c. and that day the prizes are 


ſecond 
or Fl, 
along 


an eclogie, Florin 


ferent kinds of compoſitions; vg. a poem, Irenæ 


and an ode. | Wer 
FLORALIA, in Antiquity, a general name for the fealts b we 
games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of the gol . 0 
deſs Flora. | rors 


FLORES argenti, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 1 ok 
to the earth called by the generality of authors LAC 3 the F 
It has both theſe names from its being ſuppoſed 8 P rag ) 


take of the nature of filver. 
FLORES martiales, a name given to a prepar 
ture of what was formerly called ens Tab of count 

2 ; colcotha! 
llowers are thus prepared: take of waſhe " of {al any Zacch, 


green vitriol, or of iron filings, one pound; cular 


„ - 1bus 
ation of the"! Tus 
+,  Thell phani 


retort, and mixing again the bottom with | Leaf | FLORI: 
renew the ſublimation till the flowers ac eg bal 
yellow colour. To the reſidue may be adde tion ke. 
pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, and the ſyblim . 
peated, and the ſame proceſs may be continue v5 Lond 
— the flowers ariſe duly coloured. Pemberto! 
iſp. p. 215. edit 
FLORET, bee in Botany, is a little tube expat the 
the top uſually into five ſegments, and Geng . ye 
embryo of a ſingle ſeed : from the inner pat” | 
ariſe five ſtamina, which, uniting together, 10! ich 
from the embryo of the ſeed ariſes a ſty le, 5 d is te 
through the theath, to which it is connectes? mi 


but, as Voſſius reads it, in 513. Though they were 
4 | 
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F L O 


\ bifid ſtigma, which is generally reflexed. 
ermaphrodite. | | 
ſemi is tubulous at the baſe, and afterwards ex- FLORY, FLowry, Fru, FLORETTE', FLEUR-DE- 


e in hs form of a tongue: theſe generally form LisSE”, &c. terms in Heraldry, uſed when the outlines 
p_ if compound flowers, and are female. of any ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in the 
| | 


F L O 


with us by the name of the waincuar, a kind of the 
OENANTHE or fallow-finch. 


is that enriched and heightened with figures form of flowers, as lilies, fleurs-de- lis, &c. 

FLORID fi wg” rhetoric. See STYLE. Ep Thus, he bears a croſs flory, &c. See Tab. Heraldry, 
inus uſes the terms flerid and affetted ſtyle indiffer- | fig. 26. 

L's and lays them down as quite contrary to the true | FLOS, the flower of a plant. It is to be obſerved that the 

able. 5 ancients ſometimes called the ſtamina or threads in the 

 ORILEGIUM, FLORILEGE, a name the Latins have | center of flowers, the los, and not the petals, which we 
| ven to what the Greeks call ao, ANTHOLOGY); uſually call fo. Without underſtanding this, it is not 

b, collection of choice pieces, containing the fineſt | poſſible to underſtand many paſſages in their writings. 
| he brighteſt things in their kind. ” We find in Aufelian, the roſe called a yellow flower 
| FLORILEGE is alſo particularly uſed for a kind of breviary, | ſtanding in a purple huſk; it is plain by this, that he 
| 1 the Eaſtern church, compiled by Arcadius, for the meant the threads in the middle of that flower, which 
conveniency of the Greek prieſts and monks, who can-| are of a fine yellow, and are very numerous, by the 
not carry with them, in their travels and pilgrimages, all | word flower; and he calls the fine purple petals, which we 
the volumes wherein their oflice 1s diſperſed. _ eſteem the flower, only the huſk of the flower. In this 


: The florilegium contains the general rubrics, pſalter, can- ſenſe, Virgil is explained to mean the common baum by 
: ticles, the horologium, and the office of the feriæ, &c. the name amello; he ſays it has a yellow flower, and 
* FLORIN is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money; and | purple leaves at the bottom, and they ſuppoſe that he 
f ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. | meant the ſtamina or threads, which in the baum are 
8 | FL0KIN, as 2 coin, is of diverſe values, according to the yellow, by the name flower; and the calyx or cup of 


iiverſe metals, and diverſe countries where it is ſtruck. | the flower, which is a purple, by this expreſſion of leaves 


; Pieces under this denomination were anciently very fre- at the bottom. The ancients in general do not ſeem de- 
7 quent in commerce z at preſent they are leſs common, | termined as to what they would have underſtood by the | . 
b though there were abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, | word fes. In the narcifſus, Pliny calls the cup that yel- 14 il 
of Engliſh filver, during the war, which was terminated low part which occupies the center, and the whitiſh leaves #YF 
of by the treaty of Ryſwick. In all appearance they took | that ſurround it, the flower. Pliny has been cenſured for | UN 
1 their name from the place where they were firſt {truck, | calling this part of the flower the cup; but he does not | 
Ky viz. the city of Florence. Their æra is about the year | by this mean to confound it with the green leaves in the 
* 1251; though others aſcribe the name to a fleur-de-lis, | generality of plants which ſurround the flower; he only 
[ which was ſtruck on one fide. | | calls it thus in reſemblance to the cups out of which they 
ol Villani obſerves, that there were gold f5rins in the year | drank in their feſtivals, 
1067, from which time the names FRANK or florin be- | FLOS ris. See Es. | 
ter. came applied to the gold coins, which till that time had | FL. os ambarvalis, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
tat been called ſolidi, ſhillings. See Corn. polygala or MILK WORT. | : 


Joes FLozIN, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, | FLos argenti. See FLORES argenti „ 
and German merchants and bankers, in keeping their | FLos Aſiæ, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Swenk- 


my i 3 field, and ſome other writers, to that ſalt which is found 

lin very diverſe, and admits of different diviſions. See on the ſurface of the earth in ſome part of Aſia in form 

er, Corn, 7 | | ol an effloreſcence, and is called the Smyrna ſoap earth. 

; fo, Fox, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in | This falt is evidently the ſame with the nitre of the an- 

de. England in the eighteenth year of Edward III. of the va- | cients. It will ferment with any acid, in the manner of 

iz, lue of fix ſhillings. | a. our pot-alh, or other fixed ſalts, made by fire; and with 

erer Camden ſays, it was fo called, becauſe made by Floren- | oil or any fatty ſubſtance, boils into a ſoap. Euelius 

0 tines. Fabian obſerves, the forins were not of ſo fine | gives us a great many different places for its production, 

gold as the nobles and half-nobles of that prince. from which he diſtinguiſhes it into ſeveral kinds; all 

uſe, But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the - | theſe lie in the eaſtern parts of the world; but ro theſe | 
thers rin a penny, value 6s. 84, the half Horin, an halfpenny, Wormius adds, that it is found in New Spain. It is al- | 
tom, value 35. 4d. the quarter forin, a farthing, value 1s. 84. ways eaſy to be known, however, in whatſoever place it 1 
ly at Theſe words we often meet with in old hiſtories and ac- | is found, being a native alcali ſalt, perforated like a El 
and counts, applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. | ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte. Its principles ſeem to be ö 
This where we are therefore only to underſtand by penny or | a marine and an urinous falt. | oy 4 
y lk denarius the whole, by obolus the half, and by quadrans | That it contains a marine ſalt ſeems manifeſt from this, . 
„l the fourth part, or farthing. le that it has the ſame taſte in ſolution, or nearly ſo, with ne 
le in- By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound | marine falt; that the particles of it when coagulating in WH 
and 3 weight of old ſtandard gold was to be coined into fifty the evaporated water in which they were diſſolved, firit tt 
ifteen frences, or florins, to be current at fix ſhillings a-piece; | riſe to the top or ſurface, as thoſe of common ſalt do, 5 
mak, tionable number of half or quarter fr ins. which is always the caſe with thoſe things in which the b | [| 
ner. HORINIANI, or FroRIAxI, a ſect of heretics, of the | common ſalt makes a part, its natural concretions be- 10 
reit 1 ſecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, | ing hollow pyramids. Its containing an urinous ſalt is at 
es ae or Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed | plain, from its producing with ſalt of tartar the ſame 
ge di along with Blaſtus, for his errors. = | fort of ſpirit that ſal ammoniac does, when mixed with 
lopue Florinus had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with | that fixed falt. „ 


fealty 
e gol. 


Fu 
all. 
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i ribus fusr | be choſen of the colour of ſaffron, ſomewhat of a rank | 
the fs kerunt. St. Irenæus calls them Gugſtics; St. Epi-] ſmell like garum, of a biting taſte, and of a fattiſh ſub- . 
Det ee Phibionites 3 and 'Theodoret, Borborites, on ac- | ſtance. What is coloured with minium, or is grumous, | 
wy * impurities of their lives. Others call them | is to be rejected: beſide, what is pure and genuine is not 


books, and making up their accounts. But this Horin is 


al which made in tale fifteen pounds; or into a propor- 


lrenæus. He made God the author of evil; or rather aſ- 


lerted, that the things forbidden by God are not evil, 


but of his own appointing. In which he followed the 


errors of Valentinus, and joined himſelf with the Car- 


pocratians. 


t hey had alſo other names given them. Philaſtrius ſays, 
1 2 the ſame with the Carpophorians. He adds, 
"© Mey were alſo called ſoldiers, milites, quia de milita- 


others Coddians, &c. though for what parti- 


and that it is always of a ſpongy texture, or full of holes, 


Flos cel, the flower of the heavens, a name given by the 


alchemiſts to the nosTOCH, which often appearing after 
rain, was ſuppoſed to fall from heaven. See FLos 
terræ. EN | | | 1 


Flos martialis. See FLORES martiales. | 
FLos ſalis. The flower of ſalt flows down with the Nile, 


and is alſo found on the ſurface of ſome lakes. It is to 


to be diſſolved but in oil; whereas what is adulterated is 


w_ b. Lee it 15 notealy to ſay, nor perhaps would it artly diſſoluble in water. | 
u FLORIST while to inquire, I ͤ It is effeQtual againſt malignant and phagedenic ulcers; 


a perſon curious or ſkilled in flowers; their 


half 3 kinds, n nome in the pudenda, and purulences in the ears; it 

* 4 Yet; ames, characters, culture, &c. alſo cures dimneſs of ſight, and removes ſpecks and al- 

as the — ed to an author who writes what is called | bugos from the eyes. It is mixed with plaſters and oint- 
an 


y particular place, that is, a catalogue of 


Loud e plants and 4 ments, as alſo with oil of roſes, for the fake of the co- 

e * which are found ſpontaneouſly grow- | lour it communicates to them. Taken inwardly, in wine 
elit ſuginia 8 e Flora Laponica of Linnæus, and Flora] or water, it provokes ſweat, diſturbs the belly, and in- 
go he authors, a; ovine, are works of this kind; and theſe | commodes the itomach. It is alſo an ingredient in acopa 


led florif 8 authors of thoſe works, are properly 


fom vology, a name by which Aldrovand and 
e other authors have called tlie bird commonly known 


and ſmegmata, ſor extenuating the hair. In general it 
is of an acrimonious and pyrotic quality, as are all ſalts 
themſelves. Dioſcor. lib. v. cap. 129. 


FLos terre, flower of the earth, a name given by ſome of 


the 
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the chemical authors to the Nos roch, a remarkable 
plant, which reſembles the common green oyſter-weed, 
but that it is thicker and more like a jelly. It ſuddenly 
appears on gravel walks and gardens, after rain; and the 
alchemiſts, who knew not what to think of its origin, 
ſuppoſed it to contain an univerſal ſpirit, capable of turn- 
ing metals into gold. It is a very ſingular plant, being 
no way fixed to the ground, nor having any roots, but 
imbibing its nutritious juices from the humidity of the 
air, as the ſea-plants do theirs from the ſea-water. 

FLos tinforius, in Botany, a name given by Fuchſius, and 
many others, to the geniſtella tinctoria, or DYER's weed, 
called alſo lutea herba, and lutum by the Latins, and al- 
comenium, cymene, and thapſos, by the Greeks. 

FLOSCULOUS, in Botany, a term uſed by Mr. 'Tourne- 
fort, and others, to expreſs ſuch flowers of plants as are 
compoſed each of a great number of other ſmaller flowers 


placed cloſe to one another, and encloſed in the fame | 


common cup; each of theſe ſmaller flowers conſiſts of 
one petal, which is ſlender and hollow, and wider than 
the bottom, and uſually divided into many fegments, 
which ſometimes are diſpoſed in the form of a ſtar. Each 
of theſe flowers ſtands upon an embryo, or young fruit, 
from which there grows a capillament, which reaches be- 
yond the flowers. 'Theſe embryos are lodged in the bot- 
tom of the cup, which is called by authors the thalamus | 
of the flower, and finally become ſeeds winged with 
down, or ſometimes without that, and ſometimes are 
armed with prickles. Of this ſort are the flowers of 
thiſtles, knapweed, &c. See Tab. IX. of Botany, Claſs 
12. | 
FLOTA, or FLoTTa, fleet; a name the Spaniards give 
particularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from 
Cadiz, to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence the 
merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain. It conſiſts 
of the captains, admiral, and patach, or pinnace, which 
go on the king's account; and about ſixteen ſhips, from 
four hundred to a thouſand tons, belonging to particular 
perſons. They ſet out from Cadiz about the month of 
Auguſt, and are eighteen or twenty months before they 
tetürn. 5 


Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities e in Peru, | 


are called galleons. e e | 
The name Ffetilla is given to a number of ſhips, which 
get before the reſt in their return, and give information 

of the departure and cargo of the #ota and galleons. 
FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of 


the ſea, or great rivers, a word chiefly uſed in the com- 


miſſions of water-bailiſts. PPE OR 
 FLOTSON, FLotzam, or FLoaTsam, a term fignify- 
ing any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the 


top of the water; which, with zet/on and /agon, and b 


ſhares, are given the lord high admiral, by his letters 


atent; | | 5 e 
hegen is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 


wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on | 
conſpicuous and moſt beautiful parts of the fuer, thele 
are to be called forwers, whatever be their form, ſtruc 


ſhore by the ſeamen. Lagon, or l/agan, is that which lies 
in the bottom of the ſea. Shares are goods due to ſeve- 
„ al pertend-by ces. 
_ FLOUNDER, in Jchthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 


called by the generality of authors paſſer fluviatilis, and 


| ſpecies of the PLEURONEC TES. | 
It is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſh of that genus by a row 
of ſharp ſmall ſpines, that ſurround its upper ſides, and 
are placed juſt at the junction of the fins with the body; 
another row marks the ſide- line, and runs half-way down 
the back. The colour of the upper part of the body is a 
pale brown, ſometimes marked with a few obſcure ſpots 
olf dirty yellow; the belly is white. The founder inha- 


| fleſus. According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a 


bits every part of the Britiſh ſea, and even frequents our | 


rivers at a great diſtance from the ſalt-waters. It never 
grows large in our rivers, but is reckoned ſweeter than 
thoſe that live in the ſea. See FISHING. 3 
FLOUR, the meal of any grain, but more particularly of 
wheat; ground and ſifted for the purpoſes of food. 
The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be eaten by inſets 
in that ſtate, but when ground into four, it gives birth 
to another race of deſtroyers, who eat it unmercifully, 
and increaſe fo faſt in it, that it is not long before they 
wholly deſtroy the ſubſtance. The fineſt four is moſt 
liable to breed them, eſpecially when ſtale or ill pre 
pared; in this caſe, if it be examined in a good light, it 
will be perceived to be in a continual motion; and on a 


nicer inſpection, there will be found in it a great num- | 


ber of little animals of the colour of the four, and very 
nimble. If a little of this four be laid on the plate of 
the double microſcope, the inſects are very diltinEtly ſeen 
in great numbers, very briſk and lively, continually 
crawling over one another's backs, and playing a thou. 
ſand antic tricks together; whether for diverſion or ſearch 
of food, it is not to be caſily determined. "Theſe animals 


FI OWER, in Botany. Though no part of plant 


are very neceſſary to be explained, in order to the un 


the petals, which moſt of them have, are no way elſet- 


part depending on one of them, provided they are 8 


FLO 


are of an oblong ſlender form, their head 

with a kind of trunk, or oblong hollow py wiy Furnifhey 
of which they take in their food, and the;; b., M. Mea 
poſed of ſeveral rings. They do vaſt Ae 15 com. 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and c ; Pony the 
uſes; when they have once taken poſſeſſio Omer publi 
of this valuable commodity, it is impoſih n of 
out; and they increaſe fo faſt, that the 
preventing the total loſs of the parcel 
into bread as ſoon as can be. Ihe way to we 
breeding in the four is to preſerve it Re thei 
thing gets more injury by being put up dam = no. 
and yet nothing is {o often put up ſo: It bg 10 far, 
ways carefully and thoroughly dried before 1 be. 
and the barrels alſo dried into which it is 1 p, 
then if they are kept in a room tolerably 0 ju 
they will preſerve it well. Too dry a place n = ary, 
any hurt, though one too moiſt always ſpo 1 
MEA l. P 


„ 18 to mak 


ils it. See 


S Are more 
ON given hy 
Various, ind 


known than their fswers, yet the diſtin 
difterent authors of the word are extremely 


deritanding of their works. See Flos. 

Jungius defines it to be the moſt tender part of 2 plant 
remarkable for its colour or form, or for both Bop: 
hering with the fruit. But this author acknowlke es. * 
there are ſeveral plants, whoſe fowers are debe 8 
mote from the fruit, and therefore not comprehended 
his definition. Mr. Ray fays, in very vague terms 15 
the floꝛbers cohere for the moſt part with the Wan 
of the fruit. Tournefort defines it to be apart 45 
plant very often remarkable for its peculiar colours, fo 
the molt part adhering to the young fruit, to which it 
ſeems to afford the firit nouriſhment, in order to expli 
cate its moſt tender parts. But this is a more indeterni. 
nate definition than the former, from its looſe mode of 
expreſſion. Pontedera defines it to be a part of a Plant 
unlike the reſt in form and nature. If the flower has? 
tube, it adheres to, or is fixed very near to the embryo 
to the uſe of which it is ſubſervient ; but if the fun 
has no tube, then its baſe does not adhere to the embryy, 
This is ſcarce intelligible, except to the expert botanif, 
and may be made to comprehend ſome parts of plants by 
no means to be underſtood by the name flower. Julley 
defines it to be compoſed of chives, and a piſtillum, and 
to be of uſe in the generation of the plant; but this is 
too imperfect, as there are many plants in which the pi 
tillum is found at a great diſtance from the chives, and 
many flowers which have no piſtillum, and many others 
which have no chives. Vaillant ſays, that fewers are ile 
organs which conſtitute the different ſexes of plants 
which are ſometimes found without any covering; and 
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tial to their uſe, but are merely intended as covers for 
them; but yet as theſe coats or coverings are the mol 


ture, or colour; and whether they contain the organs0 
both ſexes in each individual, or only one, or even fone 


of the lame figure with the leaves of the plant. 
The ſliorteſt and molt expreſs definition, howerer, ſeems 
to be Martyn's; which is, that flowers are the organs d 
generation of both ſexes, adhering to a common pi 
centa, together with their common covering; ot. of th 
ther ſex ſeparately with its proper coverings, if it kai 
any. | 1 
The parts of flowers are, 1. The ovary, which is the n. 
diment of the fruit, and is therefore properly be female 
organ of generation. 2. The ſtyle, which 18 3 9 
companying the ovary, either ariſing from the top 0 
or ſtanding as an axis in the middle, with the emo” 
of the ſeeds round it. 3. The ſummits, called allo ap 
and antherz, which are thoſe bodies that conte a 
prolific powder, analogous to the male ſperm in r 
and generally hung upon ſlender threads, which are 2 : 
the chives. 4. The petals, commonly called wry 
leaves, which are thoſe tender fine coloured leaves V 
are generally the moſt conſpicuous part of pn 
med of thoſe te 
« of the Haul 
r of their (9 
one-laved; & 


ry various; 1 
ter number e 
the attile 


of chives, &c. Mr. Ray accounts that en — 
flower has the petals, ſtamina or chives, ap" + any 0 fl l 
d ſuch as 4 At, 


mits, and the ſtyle or piſtil; an 


. | * ſuch 
theſe parts he calls imperfect Heels. e 
6 


The greater” h 


| or divided, VN. | | 
1 Nrn. cor niculate, Theſe are ſuch hollow flowers as 
7 ave on their hinder part a kind of ſpur, or, little horn; 
$i a5 in the /inaria, delphinum, &c. and the corniculum, or 


| .re borne on different plants, the willow, poplar, h 


FLowERS, perfect, 


| The former 


Flow Ens, 


FL O 


flower cup, which is of a firmer 
of pony ee 2 and ſerves for their ſupport. 
iſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the male, the 


ſemale, th f 
dale e. ch. ee the piſtillum; this piſtil is ſuc- 
e 


fruit 
270 1 7 flowers; and the hermaphrodite are 
fruitfu have in them the organs of both ſexes in each in- 
e and of this ſort are the generality of flowers, 


articularly the 
dee FRUCTIFICATION- 


f parts is much the ſame in thoſe where 
Nh: the difference between them con- 
- 5 this, that the ſtamina and apices, i. e. the male 
je * ſtalk, and ſometimes on different ones. 

nd the plants which bear both male and female parts 

J e plant, but at a diſtance from each other, are 

"toned the cucumber, melon, gourd, 'Turky-wheat, 

mch walnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, 

junper, Mulberrys plantain, &c. | | 

Thoſe in which the male and ſemale parts of the eee 
P 


ceede 


ſpinage, nettles, and hops. Miller. 

s Hoꝛbers into per ſect and impetfect. 
he accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they ſhould want the ſtamina ; but this is a very 
erroneous opinion. Theſe he ſubdivides into /*mple, 

which are thoſe not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and 

which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many floſculi, all” making but one 

fever. 


mercury, 


Mr. Ray divide 


F.owers; /imple, are either monopetalous, which have the 


body of the flower all of one entire leaf, though ſome- 
times cut, or divided, a little way, into many ſeeming 
petala, or leaves; as the borrage, bugloſs, &c. or, 


and thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the 
ſeeming petala of the monopetalous flowers always do. 


| Both theſe are farther divided into unform and difform 


Wer Ss 

/ have their right and left-hand parts, and the 
forward and backward parts all alike ; but the difform 
have no ſuch regularity: ſuch are the flowers of ſage, 
dead-nettle, &c. „ 


pipe, cut off obliquely; as in the ar:folochia. 


greater part of the labiate flowers. 


In theſe the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and 


lo turns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæ- 


ſo repreſents a kind of helmet, or monk's hood; whence 


late flowers. 


duch are the flowers of the lamium, and molt of the ver- 
ticillate plants. | 35 | 


dometimes alſo the /abium is entire, and ſometimes jagged | 


calcar, is always impervious at the tip or point. 


Hauer, are ſuch as conſiſt of many little fowers, con- 
wum ag to make up one whole one; each of which has 
its [tyle, ſtamina, and adhering ſeed, but all are con- 
wined wi 
- ompund flower diſtinguiſhes a large genus of plants, 
Which Mr. Ray divides thus. Herbs having compounded 
r dZgregated flowers, are, ee a 
J. duch as hay 
the moſt part full 
(yielding a milky 
tir ſeeds, | 
Firſtly, pappous, 
nugo adhering to 
J CUrTy it from place to place: ſuch are the ladtuca 
abe, fearzonera, dens long bo . 
ella. 
econdly, 
1 Own u 


juice on cutting them); and theſe have 


or winged; that is, having a little la- 


aA 4 a . 3 
many ſhort 1 ſcous flower ;, i. 
miſtake, call ſlam 
U, or hollowiſh 


uc as have th . 
Vol. II elr 


e. one compoſed of 
» compaſſed floſculi (which ſome, by 
a) ſet together, ſo as to make one 
ſuperficies; and theſe are alſo either 
ſeeds, 


„N. 134. 


lily, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, &c. 


are ſeparated from the piſtils; being ne- 


„ 


FLOWERS, polypctalous, thoſe which have diſtinct petala, | 


LOWERS, monopetalous diff ormy are likewiſe farther divided | 
into 5 1 8 | 5 
LOWERS, ſemfiſtular, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a | 


LOWERS, labiate, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the 
ccanthrum and ſcordium; or with two lips, as in the far | 


cilus, &c. but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, | 
and turns the hollow part down to its tellow below, and | 


theſe are frequently called galeate, cucullate, and galericu- | 


hin one and the ſame calyx, or perianthium. 


Ca plain-leaved flower naturally, Ry "a ! 
z and having their whole body milky | 


each ſeed, by which the wind can ea- 
era, dens leonis, hieracium, and the pi- 


{uch as have a ſolid ſeed, without any pappus 
moan pon them; as the eryngium wine, cichorium, 


 FLowBRs, floſculous. See FLoscorous, and 


FLO 


Firſtly, pappous, as the 1/ilago, petaſires, carlint, hela. 
mum, doronicum, conyza,. after, virga aurea, jacobea, 
ftechas citrina, jacea, ſenecio, eupatorium Avicennæ, caca- 
lia vulgaris, gnaphalitm maritimum, and monſpelien/e. 
Secondly, ſuch whoſe ſeeds are folid, and not pappous ; 
as the corymbiferous herbs. mw, 

Their diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there is a row 
of petala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a 
ſtar; as in the matricaria, chamemelum, &c. | 
And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves 
round the limb of its diſk; as in the tanacetitm. 

They are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into planifolious, and 
fi/tular. 

FLOWERS, planifolious, are thoſe which are compoſed of 
plain fowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the 
center, and whoſe face is uſually indented, norched, un- 
even, and jagged ; as the hierachia, ſonchi, &c. | 

FLoweRs, f/?ular, are thoſe which are compounded of 
many long, hollow, little flowers, like pipes, all divided 
into large jags at the ends. | 

FLowERs, imperfe@, are ſuch as want the petala, and are 
called likewiſe /amineons, apetalous, and capillaceous flower 5, 
Thoſe which bang pendulous by fine threads, like the 
iuli, are by Tournefort called amentaceous ; we call them 


|  cats-tails. Theſe are Mr. yy principal diſtinctions of 


floꝛuvers; but other botaniſts furniſh other diviſions and 
denominations of them; and Mr. Tournefort, in parti- 
cular, has formed the various claſſes of plants according 
to the diſpoſition and ſtructure of the fower. See Tab. 
VIII. IX. and X. of Botany. See BoTany, and Fu. 
TIFICATION. 
FLOWERS, amentaceous. 
X. of Botany, Claſs 19. 5 
FLOWERS, anomalous or irregular, are either monopetalous 
or polypetalous. The irregular monopetalous oP is 
that in-which the petal is divided into unequal ſegments, 
Theſe are called by Linnæus ringent flowers. An irre- 
gular polypetalous flowery is that in which the petals do 
not agree in figure and poſition. See Tab. VIII. Claſs 3. 
and Tab. IX. Claſs 11. . 
FLowERS, apetalous. See 


See AukNTAcEOus, and Tab. 


| ArgETALOUsS, and Tab. X. 
Claſs 15 and 18. | e 
FLOWERS, campaniform, are compoſed of one leaf, and 
formed into the ſhape of a bell, but with ſome differ- 
ences in the figure, which conftitute four ſubordinate 
ſpecies. 1. The bell flower, ſimply ſo called, which ap- 
proaches to no other figure but that expreſſed by the 
name. 2. The tubular narrow kind, which is always 
conſiderably long. 3. The expanded kind, which opens 
very wide at the extremity, and repreſents in ſome de- 
gree a diſh or baſon. And, 4. The globular bell-flower, 
the mouth of which is narrower and ſmaller than the 
belly. 'Tourn. Inſt. p. 76. See Tab. VIII. Claſs 1. 


FrowsRs, caryophylleous, See CARYOPHYLLEOUS, and 


Tab. IX. Claſs 8. | 
FLowERs, cruciform, or thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 

leaves, diſpoſed in form of a croſs. _ 2 
Some of theſe flowers have a cup, others have not: 
thoſe which have cups, uſually have them compoſed of 
four leaves, and placed in the fame order and direction 
with thoſe of the flower. Of this claſs of plants are the 
cabbage, rocket, wall-Aower, &c. Tourn. Inſt. p. 210, 
See Tab. VIII. of Botany, Claſs 5. e 


FLOWERS, cucurbitaceous. See CUCURBITACEOUS. | 


FLOWER, diſcous. See Discous. EN 
yy Tab. IX. 
"Clap Th: | | 


| FLOWERS, headed, are thoſe that are compoſed of florets 
compound, called alſo compoſite, and aggregate | 


and ſemiflorcts, collected into a roundiſh head, and in- 
cloſed in one common ſcaly empalement. oY 
FLOWERS, infundibuliform, are ſuch as reſemble the figure 
of a funnel, i. e. are broad and ample at top, and con- 
tracted into a neck at bottom: ſuch is that of the bear's 
ear, or auricula, See Tab. VIII. of Botany, Claſs 2. 
FLowWERs, /abiated. See LABIATED flowers, and Tab. 
VIII. of Botany, Claſs 4. | DEED 25 
Flow RRS, leguminous, are thoſe of leguminous plants. 
Theſe bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly ; for 
| which reaſon they are alſo called papilionaceous flowers. 
FLOWERS, /iliaccous. See LILLACEOUs, and Tab. IN. of 
Botany, Claſs . 
Frowths, — = SBS flowers fo called, when ſome of 
the parts of fructification are augmented in number, and 
others thereby excluded; and theſe are again ſubdivided 
into multiplicate flowers, when by the increaſe of the co- 
rolla only a part of the ſtamina is excluded; full flowers, 
when the corolla is fo far multiplied as to exclude all the 
ſtamina z and proliferous flowers, when one grows out of 
another; and this happens two ways; either from the 
center, when the piſtil ſhoots up into another fower, 
ſtanding on a fingle peduncle; and from the fide, when 
many pedunculate flowers are produced out of one com- 


mon calyx. FL0wBR3, 


FLO 


Ftowtns, mmmoprtalons. See MonoPETALOUS, and Tab. 
VIII. of Botany, Claſs 1, 2, 3, and 4. and Tab. X. 
Claſs 20. f . oY 
FLowers, mutilate, are the reverſe of the luxuriant. Lin- 
næus confines the term to thoſe flowers that want the 
corolla, though they ought to be furniſhed with itz and 
this defect he aſeribes chiefly to the want of ſufhcient 
heat. | 


FLowtR5s, papilionaceos, reſemble a butterfly with its 


wings elevated, and conſiſt of four parts, whereof the 
uppermoſt is called vexi/ium, or ſtandard ; and the Joweſt 
carina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat: thoſe. 
between the two are called /ateral leaves, or ale. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which 1s en- 
compaſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina. 
This piſtil always becomes the fruit, and is uſually called 
the pod; in Latin, /iliqua. See Tab. IX. Claſs 10. and 
Tab. X. Claſs 22. | | 
FLOWERS, radiated. See RADIATED, and Tab. X. Claſs 
14. | | 
FLow ERS, roſaccous. See RoSACEOUS, and Tab. IX. Claſs 
6. and Tab. X. Claſs 21. | 15 
FLowERS, ſemifloſculous. See SEMIFLOSCULOUS, and 
Tab. IX. Claſs 13. | 


FLowERs, /tamineous, are ſuch as have no petala, but con- 


fiſt wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices at top. See 
- STAMINEOUS, and Tab. X. Claſs 15. | 
FLoweRs, verticillate, or whorled, are thoſe ranged, as it 
were, in ſtories, rings, or rays, along the ſtalks, at the 
baſe of the leaves: ſuch are thoſe of horehound, clary, 
&c. 0 | | | ES] 
FroweRs, umbelliform, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves diſ- 
poſed in manner of a roſe ; and whoſe calyx eſſentially 


becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come to | 


maturity; but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again. 
'They have this denomination, becauſe they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of pedicles, which, proceeding 


from the ſame center, are branched all around, like the | 


ſticks of an umbrella. See 7b. IX. Claſs 7. | 

Of this kind are the flowers of fennel, angelica, &c. 
FLoweRs, colours of. It is generally agreed among the che- 
miſts, that all colours ariſe from ſulphurs, and that they 
differ according to the different admixtures of ſalts with 
theſe ſulphurs. Perhaps on theſe principles, it may be 
poſlible to form ſome rational conjectures in regard to the 
origin of colours in the fowers of plants. We know 
very well that the flowers of all plants abound in an eſ- 
fential oil or ſulphur, to which, according to this doc- 
trine, their colours may be rationally ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing; and though this oil ſhould be proved to be the very 
| ſame ſubſtance in all, yet their variety of colours may be 
accounted for from it, ſince we find that one and the 
ſame oil, the eſſential oil of thyme, according to Mr. 
Geoffroy's experiments, may be turned to all the colours 
that we find in the different flowers of plants, from white 
to deep black, with all the ſhades of red, yellow, purple, 
blue, and green, by mixing it with different ſubſtances ; 


and by the ſame laws, the eſſential oil of plants, while | 


contained in their flowers, may by the different mixtures 


they meet with, give them all their beautiful variety of | 


colours. See Eſſential O1Ls. | . 
We know that the infuſions of flowers, and of other parts 
of plants, become red on being mixed with acids, and 
green on being mixed with alkalies; and there is no rea- 
on to doubt, but that it is the ſulphureous part of the 
vegetable in theſe infuſions which thus changes colours 
on theſe mixtures. This, however, ought to be proved 
poſſible, before it is allowed in argument. et. 
This proof is given in the change of colours before men- 


tioned, which are produced in oils merely by the admix- 

ture of different ſalts; and as all the colours in theſe are | 
the regular reſult of certain combinations, there is great | 
_ reaſon to believe, that in thoſe plants whoſe flowers give 


the ſame colours, there may be the ſame combinations. 
Ihe principal colours of plants, and their ſeveral parts, 
are green, yellow, red, purple, blue, white, black, and 


tranſparent whitiſhneſs; all the others are produced by | 


different combinations of theſe. The green, which is 


the common colour of the leaves of plants, is probably | 


the effect of an oil rarebed in that part of the plant, and 
there mixed with the fixed and volatile ſalts of the ſap, 
which remain entangled by the earthy particles after moſt 
of the aqueous humidity is evaporated, and by that means 
become in a ſtate to act upon the oil. A clear proof of 


this is, that if the leaves are covered up in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the aqueous humidity of the ſap cannot evapo- 
rate itſelf, the oil and ſalts cannot act upon one another 
as they naturally would, but becoming diffuſed among ſo 


great a quantity of water, loſe the colour they would 


otherwiſe have obtained together, and become whitiſh or 
tranſparent. This is ſeen in the obvious inſtance of ſuc- 
cory and celery, the leaves of both which plants, thoagh 


in the flowers of plants, ſeem wholly owin 


violet blue, are only owing to the different admin 


their oil, already turned purple or violet colour by a w. 


mixtures of alkalies of the fixed and volatile kind, with 


| whoſe roots and flowers are of the ſame yellow Golou, 
The barberry in like manner, he obſerves, has both is 


dini, and many other plants, he ſays, are inſtances of thi 
The reaſon that he aſſigns for this is, that the more fixed 


as that from the root to the flower; and he adds another 


many curious obſervations on the colours of flowers 
There are few of them which are durable in themſelves 


— — —— 


FLO 


naturally green, become whit TIEN 
earth by the gardener, ”= being eorerel up vi 
The leaves both of plants and trees uſual; 1 
autumn, or on the attack of the firſt frof 7 turn ted in 
of which is, that the ſeveral canals of the 4 the rea 
ſtringed by the cold, the juices are detain aP Veing en 
ſels of the leaves, or at leaſt its circulation it >, le fe. 
terrupted; and being detained there, it n: 8 

ſour, the acidity of this altered juice Jef, * 
colour produced by the alkaline falts, 
a red colour, in the very ſame manner that 

oil made green by a mixture of oil of en eden 
changed to red, by adding to it a proper ale "Wain 
tilled vinegar. here we find in our Ene Wl 
ments the acids of the mineral kingdom Kirin ph 
fuſions of flowers red, it ſeems by the analo -Eliti 
experiments to be only owing to their deſtroyio. bo te 
brown, or other colour, which the alkaline 1 clue 
plant had made with its eſſential oil. "tf the 


All the ſhades and degrees of yellow and ſaffron eg] 
Our 


vs 6 4 to a mi 
of an acid in their juices, with their eſſenüil * 125 
3 28 the 


oil of thyme, which itſelf has very littl . 

to paſs enough all theſe ſhades 05 n 1 
geſting it with diſtilled vinegar. From the di l by 
volatile alkalies, ſuch as ſpirit of ſal ammonizeang ©. 
with the ſame oil, it appears that all the ſhades o 
from the paleſt fleſh-colour, to purple, and even 


"MPs00 


{ te 
to the 
ures of 


an alkaline volatile ſalt of the urinous kind, mixed ind 


ferent manners with their eſſential oil. 
Black, which is a very uncommon colour in flewers, and 
which in them ought to be regarded only as a ve * 
violet, ſeems the effect of an addition of an acid oy to 


latile alkali. | 2 
All the ſhades of blue and purple ſeem alſo, by the m. 
logy of the ſame experiments, to be only the effect o 


the oils of plants; ſince theſe colours are all produced i 
thoſe experiments, by mixing the ſpirit of ſal ammonia 
and the oil of tartar with oil of thyme. | 
The bright green of ſome flowers ſeems alſo to be pr. 
duced by the ſame ſalts, only acting on oils more fit. 
fied. For the oil of thyme, of a purple violet colour, 
diluted with reCtified ſpirit of wine, being united wit 
oil of tartar, becomes green. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 
Boccone is of opinion, that in many plants the colour af 
the flower is wholly owing to the colour of the juices a 
the root. This he inſtances in the greater celandine, 


roots and flowers yellow. The dentillaria has its root 
and flowers both of a pale red, and the acacia indica Al 


parts wherein this colour conſiſts, preſerve the ſame tine 
ture, without being at all altered by ſo long a circulation 


very remarkable obſervation, which is, that in all the 
plants and trees, whoſe roots and forwers are of the fans 
colour, the juices are more fixed; and therefore, tht 
theſe are more fit for dying than any other coloured 
woods or plants. Vide Boccone, Muſ. de Plant. 
Dr. Lewis, in his notes on Neumann's Chemiſtry, ts 


or that can be made durable by art. The only permi 
nent colour is yellow. The red, the blue, and the It 
termediate ſhades of purple, crimſon, violet, &c. att 
very periſhable. Many flowers loſe their colours on be⸗ 
ing dried, and eſpecially if they are dried in 2 ſhady and 
not warm place. 'The colours of all of them periſh bf 
keeping even in the cloſeſt veſſels ; the more haſtily they 
are dried, and the more perfectly they are ſecured = 
air, ſo much the longer do they retain their beauty: e 
colouring matter of flowers extracted and applied to otict 
bodies is ſtill more periſhable. 2 * 
The colour of many blue flowers is extracted by in - 
in water; but from others, water acquires only a purp 
hue. Of thoſe which have been tried, not one a 
blue colour to ſpirit of wine; ſome give no, 1 
ſome give a reddiſh colour. The expreſſed joe of 
flowers is generally blue. The blue juices and 1 5 5 
are rendered red by all acids; and the moſt fiori o_ 
given to them by marine acid. The flowers an” © » 
ceration, impart a red colour to acid 119u0Þs: rage 
fixed and volatile, and lime-water, change the? we | 
lours to green. And thoſe infuſions or Juices 0 er 
nothing of the colour of the flower, uffer t liquors 
changes from the addition of acid and alkaline 3 
Even when the flowers have been kept till their 1 
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a ſne bright yellow colour to ſpirit of wine, and a duller | 
yellow colour to water. The colours of both the watery | 
and ſpirituous tinctures were heightened by alkalies, ren- 


| Flownns, in Gardening, are diſtinguiſhed into early, or 


| | „ » d | | , ; 24 
| ir infuſions acquire a red colour from acids, 
7 N RT ar from alkalies, but in a leſs degree than 


ers were freſh. The red colour produced 
b 222 more durable than the original blue; 


applied upon other bodies, and expoſed to air, it gradu- 


| erates into a faint purple, and at laſt diſap- 
— A een leaving a ſtain hind. The reen pro- 
goced b alkalies changes to a * which does not 
fade ſo ſoon. The green made 
rmanent and beautiſul. ; Green lakes, prepared from 
e flowers by means of lime-water, have been. uſed by 
zinters. The flowers of cyanus have been much com- 
' mended for affording elegant and blue pigments. But 
Dr. Lewis has not been able to extract from them any 
blue colour. They retain their colour, when haſtily | 
dried, longer than other blue flowers, but do not com- 
municate their original colour to any menſtruum. 
Red flowers readily communicate their colour to water; 
and thoſe of a full red colour give to a rectified ſpirit alſo 
a deep red tincture, brighter, though ſomewhat paler, 
than the watery infuſion. But the lighter red flowers, 
and thoſe which are purpliſh, impart little colour to pure 
foirit. The colours of infuſions of theſe flowers are ſup- 
poſed to be heightened by acids, and to be rendered 
een by alkalies. But this is not univerſal. For amongſt | 
thoſe examined by Dr. Lewis, the roſe colours and pur- 
lim red were changed by acids nearly as blue flowers 
are; but the full deep reds were not. The deep infuſion. 
of red poppies was turned by alkalies not to a green, but 
to a duſky purple. . Cs 
Yellow flowers communicate to water and to ſpirit of 
wine durable yellow colours, not alterable but in degree 
by acids or by alkalies; the former only rendering them 
paler; and the latter, as alſo alum, rendering them 
deeper. Wool, or filk, impregnated with a ſolution of 


alum and of tartar, receives, on being boiled with the | 


watery infuſion or decoCtion, a durable yellow dye. A 
durable yellow lake is prepared by precipitating with 
alum an infuſion of yellow flowers made in an alkaline 
ley. In ſome of the orange-coloured flowers the yellow 
matter ſeems to be of the ſame kind as that of the pure 
K flowers ; but the red matter ſeems to be different 
com that of the pure red flowers. The yellow matter is 
extracted from theſe flowers by water; and the remain- 
ing red matter is extracted by ſpirit of wine, or by a 
weak ſolution of fixed alkali in water. Such are the ſaf- 
fron-colouted flowers of carthamus. Theſe flowers, af- 
ter the yellow matter has been extracted by water, are 
laid to give a red tincture to ley, from which a deep red 
ubſides, called /afflower, Spani/h red, and China- 

lake. This pigment gives a beautiful red colour to ſpirit 
of wine, but none to water. The yellow farina or fine 
duſt, reſting on the tips of the ſtamina of flowers, gives 


dered red ” acids, and again reſtored to a yellow by add- 
ng an alkali, This is the only known inſtance of the 
= colour of a vegetable being rendered red by acids. 
ite Fowers, or their expreſſed juices, impart a green 
colour to Alkaline leys, but have not been obſerved by 
t. Lewis to give a red colour to acids. The white 
ers of the common wild convoluulus give a deep yel- | 

ow or orange colour to water, which is affected by acids, 
alkalies, and by alum, as the infuſions of yellow 
Jiwers are. The white flowers of xeranthemum give a 
cautiful yellow colour to water acidulated with ſpirit of 
_ ee Neumann's Chem. by Dr. Lewis, p. 430. 


4 ng-fowers, which flouriſh in the months of March, 
Pl, and May. Of this claſs are the anemonies, daf- | 
» „ hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, cowſlips, primroſes, 
- 2 Aewers, which open in June, July, and 

ay as pinks, pilly-flowers, lilies, daiſies, campa- 

2 Poppies, ſun-flowers, & c. Autumnal, or late 

45 75, denote thoſe of September and October; as 
3 Chriſti, Indian pinks and roſes, panſy, flower- 
8 2 c. Of theſe flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all 
8 we mean in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called 
5 _- And thoſe which are to be planted or ſowed 
l. year, according to the ſeaſon, are called au- 

Fo , | | 

eg Preſervation of. The method of preſerving 
2 : eir beauty through the whole year has been 
tempte mA ought after by many people; ſome have at- 
much 06.2.2) Sathering them when dry, and not too 
thou N and burying them in dry An but this, 


Fu it preſerves th 
the livelines 8 pert ogury well, yet takes off from 
ee val wa cow-ſlip kind are very eminent in- 


y lime-water is more | 


| 


Work is 


( 


cimens ; for thoſe of this claſs of plants eafily dry in theit 
natural ſhape, but they not only loſe their yellow, which 
might be expeCted naturally enough, but they acquire a 
fine deep green, much ſuperior, to that of the leaves in 


their moſt perfect ſtate. The flowers of all the violet 
kind loſe their noble blue, and become of a dead white, 


ſo that in dried ſpecimens thete is no difference between 
the blue flowered violet and the white flowered kinds. 


Muntingius gives a method, which he ſays is preferable 
to all others; this is as ſollows: gather roſes or other 

owers when they are not yet thoroughly open, in the 
middle of a dry day; put them into a good earthen veſ- 


fel glazed within; fill the veſſel up to the top with them z 


and when full, ſprinkle them over with ſome good French 
wine, with a little ſalt in it; then ſet them by in a cel- 
lar, tying the mouth of the pot carefully down. After 
this, they may be taken out at pleaſure, and on ſetting 
them in the ſun, or within the reach of the fire, they 


will open as if on the tree, and not only the colour, but 
the ſmell will be preſerved nly ) 


Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world a 


method of drying plants, by which all flowers are pre- 
ſerved in their natural ſhape, and many in their proper 
colours. To this purpoſe two plates of iron are to be 


prepared of the fize of a large half ſheet of paper, or 
larger, for particular occaſions ; theſe plates muſt be 


made ſo thick as not to have any power of bending, and 


there muſt be a hole made near every corner for the re- 


ceiving a ſcrew to faſten them cloſe together. 
W hen theſe plates are prepared, lay in readineſs ſeveral 
ſheets of paper, and then gather the plants with their 


"flowers, when they are quite perfect; let this always be 


done in the middle of adry day, and then lay the plant 
and its fower on one of the ſheets of paper doubled in 


half, ſpreading out all the leaves and petals as nicely as 


can be. If the ſtalk be thick, it muſt be pared or cut in 
half, ſo that it may lye flat; and if it be woody, it may 
be peeled, and ole the bark left ; when the plant is thus 
expanded, lay round about it ſome looſe leaves and pe- 
tals of the Flower, which may ſerve to complete any part 


that may prove deficient ; when all is thus prepared, lay | 


ſeveral ſheets of paper over the plant, and as many un- 


der it; then put the whole into the iron plates, laying 
the papers ſmoothly on one, and laying the other evenly 
over them; then ſcrew them cloſe, and put them into an 
oven after the bread is drawn, and let them lie there two 


hours; after this make a mixture of equal parts of aqua 


fortis and common brandy; ſhake theſe well together; 
and when the flowers are taken out of the preſſure of the 


plates, rub them lightly over with a camel's hair pencil 


dipped in this liquor; then lay them upon freſh brown 


paper, and covering them with ſome other ſheets, preſs 
them between this and other papers with a handkerchief, 
till the wet of theſe liquors is dried wholly away. When 
the plant is thus far prepared, take the quantity of a nut- 
meg of gum dragon, 
cold, and let it ſtand four and twenty hours; it will in 
this time be wholly diſſolved ; then dip a fine hair pencil 


in this liquor, and with it daub over the backſides of the 


leaves, and lay them carefully down on a half ſheet of 


White paper fairly expanded, and preſs them with ſome 


more papers over theſe. When the gum-water is fixed, 
let the e and papers be removed, and the whole 


Some care muſt be taken, that the heat of the oven be 


not too great. When the flowers are thick and bulky, 


ſome art may be uſed to pare off their backs, and diſ- 
poſe the petals in a due order; and after this, if any of 


them are wanting, their places may be ſupplied with ſome 
of the ſupernumerary ones dried on purpoſe; and if any 


one of them be only faded, it will be prudent to take 
them away, and lay down others in their ſtead; the 
leaves may be alſo diſpoſed and mended in the ſame man- 
ner. Another way of keeping both flowers and fruit the 
whole year without ſpoiling, is delivered by the ſame au- 
thor in the following manner: take ſalt-petre, one pound 
bole-armenic, two pounds; clean common ſand three 


NN mix all well together, then gather fruit of any 


ind, that is not full ripe, with the ſtalk to each; put 


' theſe in one by one into a wide-mouthed glaſs, laying 
them in good order; tie over the top with an oil-cloth, 


and carry the glaſs into a dry cellar, and ſet the whole 
upon a bed of this prepared matter of four inches thick 
in a box; fill up the remainder of the box with the ſame 
preparation, and let it be four inches thick over the top 
of the glaſs and round all its ſides. Flowers are to be 
preſerved in the ſame fort of glaſſes in the ſame manner, 
and they may be taken up after a whole year as plump and 
as fair as when buried. | 


FLowEss, in Antiquity. We find flowers in great requeſt 
ange of colours in the flowers of dried ſpe- at the entertainments of the ancicnts, being provided by 
6 | | 


the 
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ut this into a pint of fair water 


niſhed. The leaves retain their verdure in this 
| Caſe, and the flowers uſually keep their natural colours. 
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FLOw EA of the capital is an ornament of ſculpture, in form 


1 
14 
17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

| 
1 
11 
1 
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FLOWERS of arſenic, white, are made, as all other flowers 
are, by ſubliming ARsENiC; from which they do not | 


FLOWERS of zinc. See CADMIA and Zinc. © 


F L O 


the maſter of the ſeaſt, and brought in before the ſecond 
courſe; or, as ſome are of opinion, at the beginnin; of 
the entertainment. They not oy adorned their heads, 
necks, and breaſts, with flowers, but often beſtrewed the 
beds whereon they lay, and all parts of the room with 
them. But the head was chiefly regarded. Potter, Ar- 
chæol. Græc, tom. ii. p 383. See GaRLand. _ 
Flowers were likewiſe uſed in the bedecking of tombs. 
Potter, Atchizol. Græc. lib. iv. cap. 7. tom. it. p. 232, 
ſeq. See BURIAL. | 2 85 | 
FLoWER, in Architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a re- 
preſentation of ſome imaginary flower, by way of crown- 
ing, or finiſhing, on the top of a dome, &. See Tab. 
Architefture, fig. 12. | 1 
In lieu of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſe, ball, or 
the like. | 54 
FLow ER-DE-LUCE, FLEUR-DE-L1S, in Heraldry, is a bear- 


5 


ing anciently of great dignity; being reputed the nobleſt | 
een in all ages the | 


of all flowers, and as fuch havin 
charge of the royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France; 
though time has made the bearing thereof more vulgar. . 
In ſome coats it is borne ſingle ; in others triple; in others 
it is ſem&e, ſeeded all over the eſcutcheon. | 


of a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of the Corinthian. 
abacus. RE Ig | | Ye | 
In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any real, 
but an imaginary kind of fozwer. 5 71 
FLowERs, in Chemiſtry, are the fineſt and moſt ſubtle parts 
of dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the veſſel's head, and 
aludels; and adhering to them, in form of a fine pow- 


der, or duſt. Such are the fowers of ſulphur, benja- | 


min, &c. | 
FLowERs of antimony. See ANTIMONY. | | 
FLowERs, argentine, of regulus of antimony, are made by 


putting the regulus into an unvarniſhed earthen pot, 


placed in a furnace, ſo that its bottom may be red-hot, 
while its upper part ſhall be much colder. The pot is to 


be covered with a lid, without luting it, and heat is to 


be applied for an hour or more. When the pot is cold, 
its internal ſurface, and the remaining part of the re- 


ulus, are found covered with white flowers, in form of | 


eautiful, tranſparent, and ſhining needles, which are to 
be gathered with a feather. After this, a ſecond ſubli- 
mation may be commenced, and managed in the ſame 


manner; and the whole regulus may be changed into 


flowers. Theſe flowers appear to be nothing elſe than the 


earth of regulus of antimony deprived of almoſt all its | 


phlogiſton. They are neither emetic nor purgative; they 
are ſoluble in aqua regia. | | 


differ in their nature and properties. | 


FLOWERS of benjamin, or benzoin, are made by putting a 
quantity of this reſin into a varniſhed earthen pan, and 
covering it with another inverted pan of ſtone- ware; and | 


let the edges of theſe pans be made to fit well to each 


bother, and be well luted together with paper dipped in | 


paſte. Put the earthen pan containing the benzoin on a 


gentle fire, and with that the ſublimation is performed; 
when the veſſels are cool and unluted, the flowers are to | 
e- | can determine with certainty that it has only two wings. 
IFLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kind 


be ſwept off with a feather. For the properties and me- 
dicinal uſes of theſe flowers, fee BenzoiIn, 
FLOWERS of biſmuth. See BiSMUTH, 
Fr.oWERS of cobalt. See COBALT. 


FLOWERS of copper have been prepared by fubliming fal ] 


ammoniacum with the caput mortuum of blue vitriol. 
oo, GT OP Tn 
FLOWERS, martial. See FLORES martiales. 


niac ſublimed; and the ſublimation is facilitated by ge- 


nerally mixing with it an equal part of decrepitated com- | 


mon ſalt. See Sal AMMONIAC. 


FLOWERS of ſulphur, or brimſtone, are the vapours of melted 
brimſtone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is kept 
boiling) through a proper flew, into a cloſe room or 
oven, where this vapour condenſes into flowers. See 


SULPHUR. | 


FLowER of wheat, rye, and other pulſe. See FaRIxA and 


FLouR. 


FroweRs, in the Animal Oeconomy, denote women's 
monthly purgations, or MENSES. N 
Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fluere, q. d. 
fluors. Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that 
women do not conceive till they have had their flowers ; 
ſo that theſe are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. 

FLOWERS, in Rhetoric, are FIGURES, or ornaments of diſ- 
courſe, by the Latins called floſculi. 

FLowWER-fence, Barbadoes. See BARBADOES flower-fence. 

FLowWER-fence, baſtard. See ADENANTHERA. 


_ TJFLOWERED, in 3 


Fl. ow ERS of ſal ammoniac are nothing more than ſal ammo- | 
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ou E R- de- luce, in Botany. See Ints,, 4 
LOWER, eternal, or "everlaſting. ' See Pere. 
and Cy D-weed, © fs 25 Erin An, 
FLow ER, four clock. See Mix ants. ar 
4 ag, . See AM AR AN TU. 
LOWER, ide-ſadale. Bee Hollow-leaved' def \ .c.. 
dro fry. eee beck Kea La rv b; 
LOWER, ſultan. - See BLUE-bortle, and O88 1... 
— os See Su x- oer. : 5 Okur luny. | 
FLOWER, trumpet. See TRUMPET. ; 
auth yo See ANEMONE. 
LOWER F ofteocolla, a name given by the x 
in finding The „ eee to be ſort Aue 
matter, Which they ufually find on the furface N 
7 in the . — 4 the oſteocolla lies ynq; of the 
t feems very nearly allied to the nature of 4 7 
itſelf, and Aach Fas under it Wine of ther 0 vn 
ter reſembling rotten wood, which the oſteocolla Tong 
formed upon, and 'which fills up thoſe hollows we f., 
in möſt Uf the pieces, while the whole is in the m1 
This rotten vegetable matter has much the E 
of the roots = 8 bod trees, and is called h * 
common people the root of the oſteocolla or C5 
1 radix. Phil. Tran. Ne 39. 3 e 
FLOwER-root worm, in Natural Hiftory, a peculiar fass 
of fly-worm, which makes its Wee $6 An 
bous roots of Fowers. Thie roots of the narcifſus at th 
time they are taken up out of the earth toward the end 
of autumn, very frequently are found to contain each 
ſingle worm, which eats and deſtroys them. Sometimes 
one root is found to contain two of them; but this i; 
but rarely the caſe. The roots which have them may ez. 
ſily be known, by having each a round hole in ſome part, 
at which the deſtroyer has entered while it was ſmall, 
and which probably ſerves it now in its larger ſtate for re. 
fpiration of the freer air. 'The interior part of theſe 
bulbs is always found rotted and deſtroyed, and the worm 
is found in theſe, lying in a brown ſort of dirt made by 
its own liquid excrements, mixed among the fragmen;z 
of the coats of the root which it has deſtroyed, - Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 499. | 
Theſe worms undergo all their changes in a ſhell made of 
their own ſkin, which is of the ſame egp-faſhioned ſhape 
with that of the blue fleſh fly, but conſiderably larger, 
and of a greyiſh colour. But this is not all its difference 
from thoſe ſhells; for on its anterior and ſuperior part i 
has two horns of the ſame kind with the four of the 
ſhells of the rat-tailed worms; and ſeeming to ſerve to 
the ſame purpoſes, and to convey the air neceſſary 
for the life of the creature, into its corcelet; the old flip 
mata, which ſerved the creature in its worm-ſtate, being 
now obliterated, and ſomething neceffarily wanted in 
their place. After having undergone all the neceſſary 
changes, the ſhells are burſt open, in the month of April, 
and let out the fly they contained. = 
This has ſo much the appearance of an humble-bee, that 
at firſt ſight it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it. It i 
covered with black, yellow, and reddiſh hairs, as the 
ſmaller kinds of the common humble bees are; but its 
antennæ, which are of the battledore faſhion, prove 
Plain enough, that it is really no bee, even before one 


ple employed 


z Underyegt, 


ſet together in huſks, and hung up with ſtrings. 
A ſtuff, or cloth, 1 
ſaid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, or figured, whcl 
there are repreſentations of flowers, either natural, ot 
imaginary, wrought thereon. _ 1 
There are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matter: 
flowers of gold, filver, filk, wool, thread, cotton, &: 
Stuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the 
round, whereon the fowers are raiſed. | 
Thus, there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damalks ſat 
_ tins, mohairs, dimities, &c. 25 
Thoſe flowered with gold and fil ver are more uſually calle 
BROCADES, bd — es, 
The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time er 
the cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are 10 - 
and lowered by means of packthreads paſſed throug 
them in mounting the loom; and the manufactur 
- ſhooting his warp, or matter of the flowers, Lun 
gold, ſilver, filk, or the like, between the threadst 
raiſed, forms the FLOWERS. 3 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom; 0 10 1 
call it, read a de/ign, to be repreſented on 2 ituff; — 
is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet We have en 
voured to give ſome idea thereof under 2 1 
FLOWERING of bulbous plants. Theſe plants * 5 h 
and flower in water alone without any earth, 200 1 
a very elegant appearance. We daily ſee this prac”. 


g 1 f doing it un 
in ſingle roots, but there is a method o ” kf rarer 


FLOWER of Briſtol. See CAMPION. 


ſeveral together, as follows: take a common po 


| tance: and if any duſt or foul matter be at any time ob- 


away to the proper ſtandard. „ | 
It may be more agreeable to ſome to uſe glaſs jars, in this 


By repeated experiments in this way on dried bulbs, and 


upon changing their element be nouriſhed fully by a new 


_ tirely, and keep them at this ſtandard till they have done 


_ Vhile they ſtand above the water, and the cleaning them 
of it is to no purpoſe; for it will eat and ſpread the far- 


at the bottom with a cork, ff. in 
F Fa 1 fr that no water wo get Rog. . 
the C0 top of the pot, and bore fix or ſeven 
in it, at equal eas to place the bulbs in, and 
ſmaller holes near them to recerve ſticks, which 
3 to tie up the ffower's. Then fill up the pot with 
wil en hoard, and place tulips, jonquils, narciſſuſes 
0 lants in the root upon the holes, ſo that the 
he roots may touch the water; thus will they 
y in the ſeaſon, and be rg 9 
of gathered fowers, and will laſt many 
why weir fall een After the ſeaſon of flow- 
wee "over the roots will gradually ſhrink through the 
as 1 the board, and get looſe into the water, but in- 
_w f becoming ſpoiled there, they will ſoon increaſe 
ſi eg ſo as not to be capable of coming back, and will 
8 ſeveral off-ſets. It is natural to try from this 
pour ence of keeping the roots under water during 
- * of their blowing, and in this manner they 
— e. ſound to ſucceed very well, and flower even 
e and more beautifully than when in the ground. 
me chus alſo, with proper care in the degree of heat 
in the room, be kept flowering from before Chriſtmas, 
ill March or April. It is not eaſy in this laſt manner to 
; nage the keeping the boards under water, for which 
alen it is better to procure ſome ſheet lead of about four 
5 to the foot, and cut this to the ſize of the mouth 
of the pot; in this there ſhould be bored holes for the 
bulbs, and other holes for the ſticks; and in order to keep 
the ſticks quite firm, it is proper to have another plate of 
lead ſhaped to the bottom of the pot, with holes in it, 
anſwering thoſe in the upper plate made for the ſticks. | 
The ſticks will by this means be kept always perfectly 
ſteady, and the roots being kept under water by the up- 
per plate of lead, will fower in the moſt vigorous and 
beautiful manner imaginable. 
Notches in the fide of each lead, will give eaſy paſſage to 
the water, that if there ſhould be any foulneſs or ſediment | 
in it, on ſhaking it a little, 1t may all run through „ and 
freſh water be put in its place; but this ſhifting the water | 
need not be done more than once or twice in a winter, as 
there may be occaſion from the foulneſs; and when this 
is done, the ſides of the veſſel ſhould be cleaned with a 


water to l 
and the l 
bottom of ! 
all faber ear] 


ſelves waſhed, by pouring water on them at a little diſ-| 


ſerved ſwimming on the ſurface, the method 1s to fill up 
the veſſel, and let it run over: this will carry off that 
light foulneſs, and the water may afterwards be poured 


laſt method with the lead, inſtead of earthen pots. The 
bulbs ſucceed full as well in theſe; and there is this ad- 
vantage, that the progreſs of the roots is ſeen all the while, 
and they are managed better as to the ſupply of water. 


on thoſe taken freſh out of the ground, the former have 
been found to ſucceed the. beſt ; for thoſe taken freſh out 
of the ground being full of moiſture, will not fo foon 


one; and the fibres which they had ſtruck in the ground 
always rot when put into the water, and new ones mult 
be formed in their places, ſo that it requires more time 


for them to come to flowering. The bulbs themſelves | 
will not rot in this manner, but they will never be ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe which were put into the water dry, which 


gradually fill themſelves with moiſture from it, and re- 
gularly plump up. The beſt method of managing the 


whole proceſs is this: place the bulbs at firſt only on the | 
ſurface of the water; for thus they will ſtrike out their | 
fibres moſt ſtrongly. When they bave ſtood thus fix 


weeks, pour in the water ſo high as to cover them en- 


fowering, | 


Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in ſeveral parts 


ther, and frequently eat through two or three of their 
coats, In this caſe, they muſt be immediately covered 
vith water, and the mould will be ſtopped, and they 
will become ſound, and flower as well as thoſe which 


never had any ſuch diſtemperature. If the roots are ſuf- | 


fered to remain in water all the year, they will not de- 
Cay, but will flower again at their proper ſeaſon, and that 
8 Vigorouſly as thoſe which are taken out and dried. 
f e old fibres of theſe roots never rot till they are ready 
Ry pal out new ones. It is found by experience, that 
© yacinth, and many other plants, grow to a greater 

. ection thus in water, than when in the ground. 

| LY 8 a peculiar ſpecies of hyacinth, called Keyſer's 
jewel; this never, or however very rarely, produces ſeed- 


ve I Ns e way of flawering in the ground, 


inter's bruſh, and rinſed out again, and the bulbs them- | 


but it will often produce ſome pods when blown in 
water. 


Mr. Miller has intimated, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, that bulbs ſet in glaſſes grow weaker, and ſhould 


be renewed with freſh ones every other year; but it is 


found that when they are managed in this manner, and 
kept under water, at the time of taking them up, they 
are as large, and ſome of them larger and ſtronger than 
when planted; and if theſe be dried at a proper ſeaſon, 
they will flower year after year as well as freſh ones. 
The ſmaller sE&Ds may alſo be raiſed in this manner, by 
the help of wool to ſupport them. - | 

No plant tranſplanted out of earth into water will thrive 
kindly; but any plant, whether raiſed from the root or 
ſeed in water, may be tranſplanted to the earth, and will 
ſucceed very well. It may be poſſible, therefore, from 
this method of raiſing plants in water, to come at a bet- 
ter way than 1s uſually practiſed of raiſing ſome roots in 
the earth which are ſubject to rot there; ſuch as anemo- 
nies, ranunculuſes, and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by 
chance upon the ground will ſtrike out both ſtronger and 
more numerous fibres, than thoſe which are planted in - 
the uſual way on the ground. On this principle it may 
be proper to take out the earth of the bed where the 
bulbs are to ſtand at the time of planting them, to ſuch 


a depth as they are to be placed under it, when ſet for 
flowering. The bulbs are then to be ſet in their places on 


the ſurface of this low ground, and to ſtand there till 
they have ſhot out their fibres and their head, then the 
earth 1s to be added over them by degrees, till they are 
covered as high above the head as they are in the uſual 
way of planting them; thus they would be preſerved 
from the danger of rotting, and their fibres would be 
much ſtronger, and conſequently they would draw more 


nouriſhment, and flower better than in the common way. 


At the time of planting the bulbs, they muſt be carefully 
cleaned from any foulneſs at the bottom, by ſcraping them 
clean with the point of a knife, till the ſound part of the 


| bulb appears; clean them likewiſe from any looſe ſkins, 


and even take off their brown ſkin, till they appear white; 
otherwiſe this brown ſkin will tinge the water, and the 


growth will not ſucceed fo well. 


There is yet another way of cauſing flowers to blow early 

in pots of earth in this manner. Diſſolve crude ſal am- 

moniac in water, in ſuch proportion, as that a piece of 

the bigneſs of a walnut may be diſſolved in every quart 

then prepare ſome pots of a proper ſize filled with good 

garden mould. dow the annual flowers, and ſet the roots 

of the perennial ones, ſuch as tulips, &c. in theſe pots 

at Michaelmas; continue the enſuing ſeaſon to water 

them with this ſolution of the ſalt, and keep them in a 
warm room ; by this means they will be in full flower 
about Chriſtmas, and will continue through January and 

February. 


FLOWING, or FLowN-/heets, in Sca-Language, denote tho 


polition of the ſheets, or lower corners of the principal 
fails, when they are looſened to the wind, ſo as to re- 
ceive it into their cavities in a direction more uſually per- 
pendicular than when they are cloſe-hawled, but more 
obliquely than when the veſſel is failing before the wind. 
This poſition of the ſheets takes place when the wind 
croſſes the line of her courſe nearly at right angles. 


FLOX, in the Colour Trade, a very well cleaned wool uſed 
to abſorb the colours of cochineal, &c. It is prepared. 


in this manner: infuſe a pound of the fineſt ſheerings of 
woollen cloth in cold water for one day; then take them 
up, and preſs them well together, to waſh off the unc- _ 


tuoſity the wool naturally has. This is the ſimple Ao, 


which when impregnated with a ſolution of alum, is 
called alumed fox. This is done in the following man- 
ner: take four ounces of roach-alum, and two ounces 


of crude tartar, both in fine powder; put them into an 


earthen veſſel with three quarts of water, ſet it over the 


fire, and when it begins to boil, then put in the for; let 


the liquor now boil half an hour over a gentle fire, then 
take it off, and when all is perfectly cooled, wath the 
Ao with fair water, letting them ſtand in it two hours, 
then preſs them in the hand, and let them dry. 


FLUDER, or S-a-FL.UDDER, in Zoology, the name of a 


water-fowl of the colymbus or diver-kind, deſcribed by 
Geſner, and ſome other authors, under the name of the 
colymbus maximus, or largeſt diver. It is nearly of the 
ſize of a gooſe, and moves but very flowly on the water, 
and much worſe either on land, or in the air, being but 
little able either to walk or fly. Its beak is long, and its 
legs very ſhort ; it makes a very ſhrill noiſe, and is re- 
markable for diving to vaſt depths. Its feet are webbed, 
its back is of a greyiſh colour, and its belly white, It 
ſeems much to approach to the northern colymbus, called 
the lumme, and perhaps differs only in colour, which 
may be an accidental variety, as is common 1n birds, 


Ray's Ornithol. p. 260. 5 
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FLUELLIN, Elatine, in Botany. See ELATINE. 

FLUENT, or flowing quantity, in the Doctrine of Fluxions, 
that quantity (whether line, ſurface, ſolid, &c.) which 
is continually increaſing, or decreaſing. | 
Thoſe Auents, which are generated in the ſame time, or 
in equal times, or which begin together and end toge- 
ther, are called contemporary Avents, and their fluxions 
are called contemporacy fluxions; and if two or more of | 
theſe contemporary fluents are always equal, or in any 


invariable ratio to each other, their contemporary fluxions | 


will likewiſe be equal, or in the ſame proportion, and 
dice verſa, See FLUXION. | 
Mr. Maclaurin, in his Treatiſe of Fluxions, has made 
ſeveral inquiries into fuents, reducible to the rectification 
of the ellipſis and hyperbola. M. D'Alambert has pur- 
ſued the ſame ſubject, and carried it farther, in Mem. 
de l' Acad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 200. 


FLUIDITY, in Phy/ics, that ſtate or affection of bodies, 


which denominates or renders them fluid. 

Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or e. 
lidity. | 

Fluidity is diſtinguiſhed from Iiguidity or humidity, in that | 
the idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the property con- 
tained in the thing itſelf ; whereas that of the latter is re- 
lative, and implies wetting, or adhering z 1. e. ſomewhat 


that gives us the ſenſation of wetneſs, or moiſture, and | 


which would have no exiſtence but for our ſenſes. 
Thus, melted metals, air, æther, and even ſmoke, and 
flame itſelf, are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones; their 


parts being actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of 


moiſture. 15 | „ 
The nature and cauſes of fluidity have been variouſly aſ- 
ſigned. 8 | „ 
The Gaſſendiſts, and ancient Corpuſcularians, require 
only three conditions as neceſſary thereto; viz. a ſmall- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; va- 
cuities interſperſed between them ; and a ſpherical figure. 
'Thus the Epicurean poet, Lucretius : | 
Ila autem debent ex lævibus atque rotundis 
Eſſe magis, fluido que corpore liquida conſtant. 


The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, &c. 


IM 


| beſide the circumſtances above mentioned, require a va- 
rious, perpetual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the 
bodies, as that which principally contributes to flurdity. 
Fluidity then, according to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in 
this, that the parts of the body, being very fine, and 
ſmall, are ſo diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they 
can eaſily flide over one another's ſurfaces all manner of 
ways; and that they be in conſtant, various, ſeparate 
agitation to and fro; and that they only touch one an- 
other in ſome few parts of their ſurfaces. Mr. Boyle, | 
in his hi/tory of fluidity, mentions three conditions prin- 
_ cipally required to fluidity, viz. | 


1. The minuteneſs of parts: thus, in effect, we find that | 


1 dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders 
them fluid; and that acid menſtruums diſſolve and ren- 
der them fluid after the like manner; and that fire turns 


the hard body of common ſalt almoſt wholly into a li- 


quor, by diſtillation: not but that the figure of the par- 
ticles may have a conſiderable ſhare in Auzdity. . 
Thus mercury, whoſe parts are doubtleſs much ꝑroſſer 


than thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either | 
of them: and thus oil, by the action of fire, may be 


converted into a conſiſtent ſubſtance like butter. 


2. A number of vacuities interſperſed between the cor-| 
puſcles, to give room for the ſeveral particles to move | 


among themſelves. 


3 A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles z either from 


ome principle of mobility within themſelves, or from | 


ſome extraneous agent, penetrating and entering the 
pores, moving variouſly among them, and communicat- 

ing to them a part of its motion. og | 
That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in fu- 
idity, he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. | 
Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaiſter of Paris, 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire, ſoon be- 

gins to boil like water; exhibiting all the motions and 
phznomena of a boiling liquor. It will tumble variouſly 
in great waves like that; will bear ſtirring with a ſtick or 
ladle like that, without reſiſting; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred 
near the {ide of the veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh 
againſt them: yet it is all the while a dry, parched 
powder, | ay 


The like is obſerved in ſand; a diſh of which being ſet | 


on a drum-head, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on the | 
upper ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the pro- 
perties of a fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will im- 
mediately fink in it to the bottom, and a light one emerge 
to the top. Each grain of ſand has a conſtant vibratory | 
and dancing motion; and if a hole be made in the ſide 
of the diſh, the ſand will ſpin out like water. 
'That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the 


| 
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water, and vice verſa; the chief difference hag into 


being fixed and at reſt in the one, 


ſtitute a body fluid, viz. the various inteſtine motion and 


diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one another. For 


one another ſingly, and the adventitious impulſes of hex 
and light, or other external cauſes, may make the part 


fluid body, water, is amazing; that a body ſo very rar, 


duced into a fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and fepa- 


the component particles of the metal finally come neat 


Carteſians bring divers conſiderations to 
The tranſmutation of ſolids into flui 
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body in thoſe two ſtates conſiſting in this, 
whereas in the other, being already in oe 
way to the ſlighteſt impulle, | 

2. The effects of fluids, which common] 
motion: ſuch are the inſinuation of RF ao from 
pores of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolvin dare the 
the actions of corroſive menſtruums, K ole 
no ſolid can be brought to a ſtate of fi- 1 0 n 
intervention of ſome moving, or moveable bog Out the 
air, or water. ; j as fre, 
Air, the ſame gentlemen hold to be the 6 
cauſes of fluidity, it being this that giv 
and water, though itſelf receives its 
orcs hang ther, or ee medium. 
Boerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for fire's he; 

mover, 8 cauſe of all dude in Ging hl 
air, water, &c. Without this, he ſhews that = 23 
moſphere itſelf would fix into one ſolid maſg 8 3 
and HEAT. | del... 
Sir I. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe  / 
zdity, and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great Ni te 
attration. The corpuſcular ſyſtem, with al Rags 
provements of Deſcartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not bi 
ciently account for the primary condition, requiſite to . 


agitation of its particles. But this motion is natural 
enough accounted for, by ſuppoſing it a primary law gf 
nature, that as all the particles of matter attra& 40 
other when within a certain diſtance; ſo at all greater 


then, though their common gravity, together with th 
preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep them to 
gether in a maſs, yet their continual endeavour to wid 


cles of fluids continualiy move round about one another 
and ſo produce this quality. | 
There is a 1 indeed, in accounting, why the 
particles of fluids always keep at ſuch a diſtance from 
one another, as not to come within the ſphere of one 


another's attraction. The fabric and conſtitution of that 


and which has a vaſt over-proportion of pores, or inter. 
ſperſed vacuity, to ſolid matter, ſhould yet be perfect 
incompreſſible by the greateſt force, as philoſophers very 
generally and for a long time have imagined, (fee Cou- 
PRESSION) and yet this fluid is eaſily reducible into 
that firm, tranſparent, friable body, which we call ice, 
by being only expoſed to a certain degree of cold. 
One would think, that though the particles of water can- 
not come near enough to attract each other, yet the in- 
tervening frigorific matter doth, by being mingled per 
minima, ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe 
ſtrongly attracted by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the 
maſs into a firm ſolid body; which ſolid body loſes its 
ſolidity again, when by heat the vinculum is ſolved, and 
the frigorific particles are disjoined from thoſe of the 
water, and are forced to fly out of it. And thus may 
the fumes of lead perhaps fix quickſilver. | 
When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as metal, is by heat fe- 


rate its conſtituent parts, which their mutual attraction 
cauſed before to cohere, and keep them at ſuch a diſtance 
from one another, as that they are out of the ſphere of 
each other's attraction, as long as that violent motion 
laſts z and when by their lightneſs and activity they are 
flown off, unleſs they be renewed by a continual ſupply 


enough again to feel one another's attractions. 
As, therefore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of = 
bodies appears to be their mutual attraction, fo the chi 
cauſe of fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, imprelſ 
on the particles of fluids; by which they avoid and f 
one another, as ſoon as they come at, and as long 3 they 
keep at ſuch a diſtance from each other. TS 
It is obſerved alſo in all fluids, that the direction of thell 
preſſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, is in _ 
perpendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels ; which pr 0 1 
being the neceſſary reſult of the particles of au) 0 
being ſpherical, ſhews that the parts of all fluids are I 
or of a figure very near] approaching thereto. 


FLUIDS are bodies, whoſe particles are but weakly ch 


; | ee re 
need; their mutual cobeſion being in great mealu 


prevented by ſome external cauſe. : 5 
In this ſenſe a fluid ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid. choſe 

Sir I. Newton defines a fluid body, to be iy il . 
parts yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſied, and by ) ans 
ing are eaſily moved among tach other. Thi 
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That the par 
nature, and h 
ſolids, is evident, 


, 13, &c. . . 
e parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. 
the 


hard, ſolid, impenetrable, moveable corpuſcles. 
We obſerve 


therefore, 


ther; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that 
46 "ay be eaſily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſuf- 


ſiciently great to agitate them, though it may perhaps 
be leſs than 


they be ſmall, ſmooth, flippery, and of ſuch a figure 
and magnitude as diſpoſes them to move, and give way, 
that body 18 fluid. 1 . ; 
And yet the particles of ſuch fluid bodies do, in ſome 
meaſure, cobere 3 as 18 evident hence, that mercury, 
when well purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the baro- 


afcend in capillary tubes even in vacuo; and that the 
drops of liquor in vacuo run into a ſpherical form; as 
adhering by ſome mutual coheſion like that between po- 
Fhed marble planes. Add, that theſe uid bodies, if 
they conſiſt of particles that are eaſily entangled within 
«ach other, as oil; or if they be capable of being ſtiff- 


cunei, or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered hard: 
but if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entangled, 
25 ait; nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver; then they 
never grow hard and fixed. 

vids are called either natural, as water, and mercury; 
or animal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or 
its proper article. 

in philoſophy. The preſſure and gravitation of bodies in 
make the 2 of HYDROSTATICS. 

ſome philoſophers ſtate it, all Auids do gravitate in pro- 


10 loco. 


ſophy; and two facts have been commonly urged in ſup- 


been concluded, that the water in the bucket, becauſe it 


and divers who deſcend to conſiderable depths, it has 


a. been ſaid, feel no ſenſible preſſure under water; though 
Dh at the depth of thirty-two feet, the additional preſſure 
e in- they ſuſtain is not leſs than twenty thouſand avoirdupois 
pl pounds : for, ſuppoſing the ſurface of the body to con- 
475 tan only ten ſquare feet, and a cubic ſoot of water to 
| the veigh one thouſand avoirdupois ounces, 32 * 10 feet, 
ws 0116 x20 ſeet of water will weigh 16 x 20000 avoirdu- | 
* des ounces, or twenty thouſand pounds. However, in | 
5 1 caſe, the uniformity of the preſſure, the increaſed | 
2 Maucity and reſiſtance of the compreſſed internal air, | 
Ale firm. texture of the membranes, &c. may pre- | 
85 dent their complaining of any ſenſible pain; though | 
ac | ere have been many inſtances to the contrary, in which 
on - erence of the preſſure has produced very injurious | 
Wok becks, dee Diving. : Ss 
5 | * former fact, it is eaſily explained by the the- 
lot * ſpecific 6RaviTy. The bucket of water weighs | 
n ner but does not overweigh z becauſe the ſurround- 
ing, og of water endeavour to deſcend as well as the | 
** Mie and with * force, and therefore do not per- 
. Je Clernd. hus, according to an obſervation of | 
f ſolid bo — ers, if two pound weights were hung at the 
chief ae 2 balance, no one will ſay, that neither 
wrelled Phi * does not outweigh the other. Deſag. 
ind f elde . 1 P. 96. | | | 
10 "pray z evident, that, in any fluid, the weight of 
j part Ne to the weight of all its parts; and if 
F their ole will pre ſrom the whole, the weight of the 
lines, dd if an diminiſhed by the weight of that part; | 
pert) cke fi be added to the whole, the weight of 
flud's ih wa Increaſed by the weight of the part 
are {0 bnclude hy ded ; and, therefore, it is reaſonable to 
| weight « the weight of the whole is compoſed of 
V col eſo, ©! the ſeveral parts, and that the parts do, 
Yeaſure tes; Hy ate in the whole, or in proprio loco. 
ty of | and Pneum. Lectures, p. 7. But the cer- 
id ex uch preflure is now demonftrated by a thou- 
fo bk beriments; it will be ſuffici EA N 
ry v e ſufficient to inſtance one or 
1616” Amer | 
US oh tube, open at both ends, and half filled with 


ticles whereof fluids conſiſt, are of the ſame 
ave the ſame properties, with the particles of 
from the converſion of liquids and | 
09, © ch other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals 
fold into e Nor 1 it be reaſonably doubted, that 


with Dr. Clark, that if the parts 
of a body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide 
ſuffices to prevent water from freezing or, 
eren, though the parts be not actually moved, yet, if 


meter, to the height of bo or 70 inches; that water will 


ened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of little | 


| For, as the particles are ſuppoſed to yield to any force 
fafitious, as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. See each under | 


The doctrine and laws of fluids are of the greateſt extent | 


fuids, and the action of the fluids immerged in them, 


aſcending, contrary to their natural tendency. 


lunps, bydreftatical laws of. I. The upper parts of all | II. If a body be immerged in a uid, either wholly, or 


fuids, as water, &c. do preſs upon the lower; or, as | 


| | wards is equal to 
Ihe contrary of this was a principle in the ſchool-philo- | 


| port of it. A bucket full of water is lighter in the wa- 
ter than out of it, nor does it weigh more when full in 
the water, than when empty out of it ; therefore, it has 


9 


k within water, its own element, does not gravinate.: | 
t 


lower end of the tube, having its upper ſurface covered 
with wet leather, ſo as to hinder the entrance of the wa- 
ter contained in the outer veſſel. Let this leaden plate 

be held cloſe to the tube, by pulling the ſtring or wire 


from the tube, but will be kept to it by the upward preſ- 
ſure of the water below it, occaſioned by the height of 


the depth KE. If a little water be poured into the tube 


] 
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oil of turpentine, in a veſſel of water, the' upper end of 
the tube being ſtopped with the finger : if now the upper 


ſurface of the oil lie as low as that of the water, the oil, 


upon removing the finger, will not run out at the lower 
end of the tube; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little 
lower, the water will riſe up in it, and bear the oil 
above it: but if the upper ſurface of the oil be conſider- 
ably higher than that of the water, the oil will drop out 
of the tube. Whence it follows, that the column of oil 
in one caſe preſſes or gravitates leſs on the plane imagined 
to paſs under its lower ſurface, than a column of water; 
and in the other caſe, more. 


Or thus; a phial, with as much ſhot in it as will make 


it ſink, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in water, and ſuſ- 


pended by a horſe- hair to the beam of a balance, with a 
weight at the other end exactly counterpoiſing it; upon 
unſtopping the phial, and letting it fill with water, it 
will preponderate, and bear down the end of the balance, 
without having any communication with the external air, 
And if the phial had been firſt weighed in air, it will be 
found, that the weights neceſſary for reſtoring its equi- 
librium in water, anſwer exactly to the additional weight 
of the phial, when it is again weighed in air with the 
water in it: fo that water weighs in water juſt as much 
as in air, . 
Theſe two experiments abundantly prove the propo- 
ſition, that the upper parts of Auids do really preſs or 
provi on the lower. See Specific GRAVITY. 
rom this gravity it follows, that the ſurfaces of ſtag- 
nant fuids are plain, and parallel to the horizon; or 
rather, that they are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical 


with the earth, becauſe they all gravitate towards the 
center of the EARTH. 


impreſſed, they will be moved by the aCtion of gravity, 
till ſuch time as none of them can deſcend any lower. 


And this ſituation once attained, the fluid muſt remain 


at reſt, unleſs put in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; in- 
aſmuch as none of the particles can now move without 


in part, its lower ſurface will be preſſed upwards by the 
water underneath it: and the preſſure of fuids up- 


The truth of this propoſition is evident from the expe- 
riment above mentioned; where the oil of turpentine. 


was ſuſpended, and made to mount up in the tube, 


by the preſſure of the water upwards on its lower parts. 
Thus alſo, if the open end of a narrow-bored tube be 


dipped into quickſilver, whilſt the other end is ſtopped - 


with the finger, and the tube be lifted up, a ſhort column 
of quickſilver will be ſuſpended in the lower end, which 
column, when dipped into water deeper than about four- 


teen times its own length, will be prefſed upwards, after 


the finger is removed from the orifice. | | 
This upward preſſure of fluid may be evinced by cauſing 


a piece of lead, &c. to ſwim in water; which may be 


done by immerging it to a proper depth, and keeping the 
water —— getting above it. Let CD, Tab. II. Hydraulics, 
fig. Io. be a glaſs tube open at both ends, and EFG, a 
flat piece of lead half an inch thick, exactly fitted to the 


IHL upward at L with one hand, whilſt the tube is held 
in the other by the upper end C. In this ſituation, let 
the tube be immerſed in water in the glaſs-veſſel AB, to 
the depth of ſix inches below the ſurface of the water at 
K; and then, the leaden plate EF G will be plunged to 
the depth of ſomewhat more than eleven times its own 
thickneſs : holding the tube at that depth, you may let 
go the wire or thread at L; and the lead will not fall 


the water at K above the level of the lead. For, as lead 
is 11.33 times as heavy as its bulk of water, and in this 
experiment is immerſed to a depth ſomewhat more than 
11.33 times its thickneſs, and no water getting into the 
tube between it and the lead, the column of water 
Ea be G, below the lead, is preſſed upward againſt it by 
the water KDEGL, all round the tube; which water, 
being a little more than 11.33 times as high as the lead 
is thick, is ſuſſicient to balance and ſupport. the lead at 


upon the lead, it will increaſe the weight upon the co- 

lumn of water under the lead, and cauſe the lead to fall 

from the tube to the bottom of the glaſs veſſel, where it 

will lie in the ſituation bd: or, if the tube be raiſed a 

little in the water, the lead will fall by its own weight, 

which will then be too great for the preſſure of the e 
| roun 


the preſſure downwards at the ſame 
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and held down with a ſtick, whilſt water is poured into 


as ſtill as the heavieſt body: but if it be raifed at the 


Water. See Ferguſon's Lectures, 4to. p. 68. and Cotes's 


in bulk, if weighed in the air, would amount to. 
This preſſure of fuids on the lower parts of an immerfed 


| face of the body, than there is on that whereon the | 
equilibrium in the fad, the parts immediately under the 
In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by 
two columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, 


and the other againſt its lower parts: the length of both 
which columns being to be accounted from the top of the 


Hence, 1. We are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very 


cipitating to the bottom; the difference between the two 


Hence, 2. If a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an 


lower exerts itſelf every way, and every way equally, 


dicularly. | 
For, as the parts of a fluid yield to any impreſſion, and | 


töund the tube on the column of water below it. If 
the plate were braſs inſtead of lead, it ought to be im- 
merſed under water at leaſt eight times its thickneſs, in | 
order to be ſupported by the water; becauſe braſs is 
about eight times ſpecificaily heavier than water. A plate 
of pure gold would require near twenty times its thick- 
1 5 of Water: and this led Mr. Boyle to propoſe one of 
his hydroſtatical paradoxes in theſe words, viz. That a 
ſolid body, as ponderous as any yet known, though near | 
the top of the water, it will ſink by its own weight, yet 
immerſed in water, at a greater depth than that of twenty 
times its thickneſs, will not fink, if its deſcent be nat 
aſſiſted by the weight of the incumbent water. Paradox. 
17. Statics. Boyle's Works, abr. by Shaw, vol. ii p. 311. 
As we have now ſeen that the heavieſt body may be mace 
to ſwim in water, the lighteſt wood may be made to lie 
at the bottom of water or mercury. Fhus, let two 
pieces of wood be planed quite flat, fo that no water may 
get between them when they are put together; let one 
of them, bd, be cemented to'the bottom of the veſſel 
AB, Fg. 10. and the other be laid flat and cloſe upon it, 
the veſſel; then remove the ſtick, and the upper piece 
of wood will not rife from the lower one: for, as the | 
upper one is preſſed down both by its own weight and 
the weight of water over it, whilſt the contrary preffure 
of the water is kept off by the wood under it, it will lie 


edge, ſo that the water may get under it, it will imme- 
diately be preſſed upwards and as it is lighter than its 
bulk of water, it will riſe and float on the ſurface of the 


Hyd. Lect. 2. See HYDROSTATIC Bellas, and Art. xi. 
in the ſequel. . 

The law or quantity of this preſſure is this; that a body 
immerged in a fluid, lofes juſt fo much of the weight it 
would have in air, as ſo much of the fridas is equal to it | 


body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reafon | 
why bodies ſpecifically lighter than Aurds aſcend therein. 


The effect is owing to this, that there is a greater preſ-| 
| ſure or weight on every other part of the plane or ſur- 


face of the ffuid imayined to paſs under the lower ſur- 
emerging body inſiſts. Conſequently, to produce an 


riſing body, being preſſed by the reſt every way, do con- 
tinually force it upwards.” 


water, that which preſſes on the lower part will be the 
longer, by the thickneſs of the aſcending body, and con- 
ſequently will overbalance it by*the weight of as much 
water as will fill the ſpace that body takes up. 


minute corpuſcles, either heavier or lighter than the li- 
quor they are mingled with, will be ſuſtained therein a 
good while, without either emerging to the top, or pre- 


columns of the fluid being here inconſiderable. 


equal portion of the fluid in which it is immerged, it will | 


riſe with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity | 


of B above A: and if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, 
it gravitates and deſcends with the exceſs only of its 
weight above that of B. | e 
Hence, 3. We have a folution of the phenomenon of 
two poliſhed marbles or other planes adhering ſo ſtrongly 
together; becauſe the atmoſphere preſſes or gravitates 
with its whole weight on the under ſurface and ſides of 
the lower marble, but cannot do ſo at all on its upper 
ſurface, which is cloſely contiguous to the upper and | 
ſuſpended marble. = 2 0k 
III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a id on the 


laterally, horizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpen- 


are caſily moved, it is impoſſible any drop ſhould remain 


in its place, if, while it is preſſed by the ſuperincumbent | 


fluid, it be not equally preſſed on every fide. 
The ſame is conſirmed from experiments: for ſeveral 
tubes of divers forms, ſtrait, curved, angular, &. being | 
immer ſed in the ſame fluid, though the apertures, through 
which the fuid enters, be differently poſited to the ſur- 
face or plane, ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, 
and others variouſly declined ; yet will the fluid riſe to 
an equal height in them all. See Sypnon, | 
Hence, 1. All the particles of fuids being thus equally 


ſuppoſed. / 


whatever their magnitude be, whether equ 


baſe of GI, 2b. II. Hydraulics, fi 1 l. be f 
ruple the baſe of HK; and . e NR 


will then rife in the other the ſpace of four inches 
| 1 3 


 flud moves in the tube HK, is to that wherewith | 
f | 


the factum of the tube HK into the baſe of the other 


H D, at which they ſtand when balanced. 


_ rizontal tube BD with mercury, to prevent the mixture 


And hence, as action and re-action are equal, the fa 


| 8 54 een 
bouring parts of the fuids; and conſequentiy this 


7 


preſſed on all ſides, it is argued, th 


1 g at th 
reſt, and not in continual motion I malt be z 


. y at 
„as has been alan 


Hence, 2. alſo, A body, being im a 

2 a lateral preſſure from the aid; win fl ſuf. 
creaſed as the body is placed d bene Alb in, 
of the fivid, T eeper beneath the ſurface 


IV. In tubes that have a communes: 
. A c a munication with 
each 
other, 


? al 
and whatever their form, whether ſtrait ?  nequl 
, 


crooked ; till, uids rife in them to the ſa angular, 9. 
V. If a ud riſe to the ſame altitude in tue beit. 
communicate with each other, the fluid in bn tube; tha 
balance, or equal in weight, to that in the 15 tube is 1 
If the tubes be of equal diameters, the colu ws 
fluid, having the ſame baſe and altitude WW * 
conſequently their gravities equal; ſo that le, and 
gravitate againſt each other with equal force 7 Pls at 
This is demonſtrated from mechanics, E. gr Lt 
gr. Let the 


ppoſed quad. 
elcend in the 


greater tube the ſpace of an inch, as from L to 0. ; 
; 


from M to N. Wherefore the velocity Wherewith the 
moves in GI, as the baſe of the tub | 

the other, HK. But the altitude of Sh ode, : 
poſed the ſame in both tubes, the quantity of the 5 
in the tube GI will be to that in the other tube we 
the baſe of the tube GI to the baſe of the other Hk x 
Conſequently, the momentum of the Auid in the tk 
Gl is to that in the tube HK, as the product o th 
baſe of the tube GI into the baſe of the other HK, u 


GI. Wherefore, the products bei 

menta muſt be ecual. * 17 OT 855 a wt 
The fame is eaſily demonſtrated where one of the tubes 
is inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 
Hence in tubes that communicate, the fluid will pre. 
ponderate in that where its altitude is the preateſt 
VI. In communicating tubes, u of different ſpeciks 
gravities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in th 
ratio of their ſpecific gravities 
Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific graritiese 
fluids, viz. by pouring one fluid into one of the comm. 
nicating tubes, as AB (g. 12.) and another into the 
other tube CD; and meaſuring the altitudes GB nd 


For the ſpecific gravity of the frid in AB is to that i 
DC, as DH to BG. If the ids employed in this 
periment be apt to mix, it may be proper to fill the h 


Hence, ſince the DEns$IT1+s of fuids are as their fyecibd 
_ gravities, the denſities will likewiſe be as the altitudes 
the fuids DH and BG; fo that we have hence likeyil 
a method of determining the denſities of fluids. 
VII. The bottoms and ſides of veſſels are preſſed int 
ſame manner, and by the fame laws, as the liquids cl 
"tained in them. en, ee 


themſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure from the bottomsW 
ſides. And as the preſſion of id is equal every Wi 
the bottom and ſides are preſſed as much as the np 


increaſes in proportion to the height'of the , andl 
equal every way at the ſame depth; as depending 2 
gether on the height, and not at all on the quan] 
the Huid. 5 | 5 by aa 
VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, tf, 
of fluids on the bottoms is in the ratio of their alte i 
This is evident, becauſe, the veſſels bem perpendiny 
the bottoms are horizontal: conſequently the tend 
of fluids by the action of gravity will be in lines os 
dicular to the bottom, fo that they will preſs nd 1 
weight; the bottoms therefore are preſſed 1 ra 
of the gravities. But the gravities are as the by * 
the bulks here are as the alrirudes ; therefore WA 
ſures on the bottoms are as the altitudes: the of 
IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal” te 
ſure on the bottoms is in a ratio compoun ed'0 
anaemia rr rr re: af: lt 
From the preceding demonſtration it Fi com 1 
bottoms are preſſed in tlie ratio of the gras 
| + 5 ; 4 their b 
gravities of fluids are as their bulks; Tr des. Col 
a ratio compounded of the baſes and Altitu 
gen, de „ have the l 
X. If an inclined veſſel ABCD, f7- 13 FO! 
baſe and altitude with a perpendicular one, 
bottoms of each will be equally preſſed. otton 0 


2 ie # 555 b 
For, in the inelined veſſel ABCD, the 9% 
prefſed in the direction BD. But the ug 0 


the direction BD is to the abſolute gray 
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the bottom CD is preſſed in the ſame man- 
wed been preſſed perpendicularly by the fluid 
ltitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms of the 
dicular and inclined veſſels are equally preſſed. 

reſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their 
ir altitude, and not according to their lati- 


ner, 281 
nder the 2 


ly big at top and bottom, 
after the | 
4 the top and bottom equal. 
refſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſ- 
bat e figure of the veſſel be, is ever equal to 
8 ht of a column of the fluid, whoſe baſe is the 
un itlelf and height, the vertical diſtance of the 
r farface of the water from the bottom. 
N t more explicitly, thus: if there be two tubes or 
w U f having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled 
1 Letter! but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, 
* it ſhall contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas 
= ther widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces; 
1 the bottoms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal 


reſſure of water, vi: 
of two hundred ounces. 


o 


10 ble paradox in hydroſtatics, firſt diſcovered 
de ren ad which it is well worth the clearing, | 


I. Paſchal, 
booſting on. It is found unexceptionably true from 


abundant experiments; and . 
and accounted for on principles of mechanics, 

Suppoſe, e. g. the bottom of a veſſel CD (fig. 14.) leſs 
than its top AB; ſince the fuid preſſes the bottom CD, | 
which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direc- 
ion, EC, none but that part within the cylinder EC DE 
can p | 

the reſt being taken off by the ſides. 
Again, cappoling the bottom CD ( fig. 15.) much bigger 


ſuppoſe a tube FE fixed in a cylinder ABCD ; and ſup- 
poſe. the bottom CD raiſed to L, that the fu1d may be 
mored through the interval DL; then will it have riſen 
through the altitude GL, which is to DL as the baſe 
CD to that of GF. The velocity therefore of the fluid 
FE is to its velocity in the veſſel AD as the baſe CD to 
the baſe F G. EE | | 


ecke 
in the 


ities o 
mm- 
to the 


B ul the tube tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of 


the cylinder CD into its altitude C H. | 
Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed with the ſame 
force, as it would be preſſed by the cylinder HC DI. 
To confirm and illuſtrate this doctrine of the preſſure of 


that in 
this er 
the hd 
xture, 
fpecild 
rudes d 
likewil 


tallic veſſel ACDB ( fig. 15.) ſo contrived, as that the 

bottom CD may be moveable, and to that end fitted in 

the cavity of the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to ſlide 
rely without letting any water paſs. For this purpoſe 

it would be moſt adviſcab 

ſhould have a groove round its edge, and that it be put 

nto a bladder, tied cloſe round it in the groove by a ſtrong 


4 in tit 


on it: ſo that when water is poured through a hole in the 
is af lid, it would lie upon the bottom CD, and be contained 
4, andl 
ling alt 
Anti 


AB, apply ſucceſlively ſeveral tubes of equal altitudes, 
but of different diameters, Laſtly, faſtening a ſtring or 
vire to the beam of a balance, and fixing the other end 
e pfeil 
oy 
-ndicul 
tenden 
s Pee 
5 05 
tbe 
pulks, 
tbe ff 


the other ſcale, till they be ſufficient to raiſe the bottom 
CD: then will you not only find, that the ſame weight 
u required, what diameter or magnitude ſoever the tube 
of ; but even, that the weight which will raiſe the 
tom when preſſed. by the ſmalleſt tube, will raiſeit 
"way preſſed by the whole cylinder H C DI. 

uppole the veſſel ABC D to hold about a pound of 
Tater, and that the moveable bottom, wire, and hook, 


tbe pn 


cale is 
the bal | 


is pulled down, 
Vithin the box, 
nſe in the 


e ſcale, 


ING Juſt appear at the lower end of the tube at a. 
. r pound will cauſe it to riſe from a to 6, juſt 
"Ip high above the bottom as it was when at a; the 
— the bottom being equal to two pounds, the 
* alaneing weight in the ſcale M. A third pound 
ed, &e * tO, a fourth to d, &c. the diſtances ab, bc, 
ade y 0 ing taken equal to each other and to the depth 
in th. „el. If another tube, as /, be put into a hole made 


Be bop of the veſſel, and the veſſel be filled with wa- 
3 and, then, ; 


gg Lk will riſe in t 


I. N 134. 


the bottom CD will be drawn up 
and that motion will cauſe the water to 
glaſs tube ELF G. If one pound be put into 


l, if water be poured in at the top of the 
e tube / to the ſame height 


viz. each of them that of the weight | 


and it may even be demonſtrated 


tels upon it, the natural tendency and preſſure of | 


Hence we have the momentum wherewith the fuld in 


fuids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 


le, that the moveable bottom | 


than the top FG; or even, for the eaſier demonſtration, | 


waxen thread; and the bladder may be made to come up |. 
like a purſe within the veſſel, and put over the top of it | 
at Aand Ball round, and then the lid of the veſſel prefled | 


vithin the bladder. Then, through holes in the top, 


by a little ring K to the moveable bottom, put weights in | 


ve of equal weight with an empty ſcale M. When this | 


the bottom will be moved a little, and the 
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as it does in the other tube: from hence it is evident; 
that the upward preſſure of the water, riſing in the tube 
5 is equal to the downward. preſſure in the other tube 
FGEL : the caſe would be the ſame, whatever be the 
number of tubes; and the moveable bottom would ſuſ- 
tain the weight of the water in all the tubes, beſides the 
weight of all the water in the veſſel: and if all the holes 
to which theſe tubes (FGEL excepted) were fixed be 
ſtopped up, each part, thus ſtopped, will be preſſed up- 
ward with a force equal to the weight of water in each 
tube: and, conſequently, the whole upward preſſure 
againſt the top of the veſſel, arifing from the weight or 
downward preſſure of the water in the tube FGEL, will 
be equal to the weight of a column of water of the ſame 
height with that in the tube, and of the ſame thickneſs 
as the width of the inſide of the box or of the moveable 
bottom; and this upward preſſure againſt the top will 
reach downward with equal force againſt the bottom, 
If the diameter of the moveable bottom be three inches, 
therefore, and the diameter of the bore of the tube a 
quarter of an inch, their ſquares will be nine inches and 
one ſixteenth of an inch; and therefore the whole area 
of the bottom will be a hundred and forty-four times as 
great as that of the area of. the bottom or top of the 
tube; ſo that if the moveable bottom be raifed one inch 
the water would be raiſed to the top of a tube a hundre 
and forty-four inches, or twelve feet in height. The 
veſſel muſt be open below the moveable bottom to let in 
the air; otherwiſe the preſſure of the atmoſphere upon 
it, ſuppoſing its diameter three inches, would require a 
counterbalance of a hundred and eight pounds in the 
ſcale M before the bottom would begin to move, See 
HyDRoOSTATIC Bellows. 5 = 
XII. From the preceding articles, we may eaſily deduce 


a method of eſtimating the quantity of preſſure of fluids 
on any given ſurface. Let abcd (fig. 16.) repreſent a 


cubical veſſel full of water; the fide ac will, therefore, 
repreſent a ſquare;z and the meaſure of the preſſure on 


every phyſical point of @c will be the altitude of the 


water above that point; thus, the preſſure on / is mea- 


ſured by a/, on m by am, &c. and the prefſure on the 


whole line will be meaſured by the ſum of as many al- 
titudes al, am, &c. as there are points in the line ac. 
Erect perpendiculars /o, mp, &c. reſpectively equal to 
al, am, &c. and the ſum of theſe perpendiculars will 


be the meaſure of the whole preſſure on the line 2c 


but the ſum of theſe is equal to the area of the triangle 


_ acd; and this is as the ſquare of its altitude ac. When 


ac repreſents a ſquare, the triangle acd muſt repreſent a 
priſm, having the ſaid triangle for its baſe, and the ſide 
of the ſquare for its altitude : the weight of that priſm 
of water is, therefore, equal to the preſſure made againſt 
the ſquare, or fide of the cube; which, as the priſm is 
half the cube, is equal to half the weight of the whole 
water contained in the veſſel; and as each fide bears the 
ſame degree of preſſure, all the four ſides ſuſtain four 
times half the weight, or twice the whole weight of the 
water: and, becauſe the bottom ſuſtains a preſſure equal 
to the whole weight of the water, the bottom and ſides 
of a cubical veſſel taken together ſuſtain a preſſure from 
the water contained in it equal to thrice its weight. The 
ſame obſervations may be eaſily applied to planes that 
are oblique to the horizon; and we may conclude uni- 
verſally, that the preſſure upon any plane, of whatever 
figure and ſituation, is equivalent to the weight of a 
ſolid of water, formed by erecting perpendiculars upon 
every point of the plane propoſed, equal to the reſpec- 


tive diſtances of thoſe points from the upper ſurface of 


the water: or, the preſſure on any ſurface is equal to the 
ſum of all the produQts which are made by multiplying 
every indefinitely ſmall part of the furface into its diſ- 
tance from the top of the water. To find the ſam of all 
theſe products, or a body of water equal to that ſunt, is, 
in moſt caſes, a difficult problem: Stevinus has attempt- 
ed the ſolution of it in tow inſtances, confining himſelf 
to regular plane ſurfaces. Mr. Cotes has laid down the 
following univerſal and expeditious rule: the preſſure on 
any ſurface is equal to the weight of a body of water 
| whoſe magnitude is found by multiplying the ſurface 
propoſed into the depth of its center of gravity under 
water; and the preflure on any number of ſurfaces of 
different bodies, however differently ſituated, is equal to 


the weight of a body of water whoſe magnitude is found 


by multiplying the ſum of all thoſe ſurfaces into the depth 
of their common center of gravity under water. 'Fhe 
demonſtration of this rule depends on the following 
theorem, viz. that the ſum of the products, arifing from 
multiplying every indefinitely ſmall part of any furface, 
or number of ſurfaces, reſpectively, into its perpendi- 
cular diſtance from any propoſed plane, will be equal to 
the product of the whole ſurface or number of furfaces 
multiplied 8 perpendicular diſtance of the 3 
6 | | 
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of pravity of any ſingle ſurface, or of the common cen- 
ter of gravity of the whole number of ſurfaces from the 
ſame plane. Thus, let a, 6, c, d, (fig. 17.) repreſent 
weights, hanging at their centers of gravity a, 6, c, d, by 
the lines ao, bo, co, do, fixed to a horizontal plane 
, o ; 2,0; and let z be the common center of gravity 
of all the weights, and ⁊o its perpendicular diſtance from 
the ſaid plane. Let x be the common center of gravity 
of @ and 6, and to xo, drawn parallel to the reſt, let 
am and hn be perpendicular. In the ſimilar triangles 
mxaand nxb, mx:nx::(xa:xb::) b: a. See Ckx- 
TER of Gravity. Therefore a xm D , i. e. aX 


m = e = u, and, conſequently, axmo+bXx 


n K. In the common center of gravity of | 


a and b ſuſpend a weight x=a +6, and a weight y=x+c 
in the common center of gravity of x and c, and a weight 
z yd, in the common center of gravity of y and 4. 
Then z is the common center of gravity of a, 6, c, d. 
And we have (as above) axao+bxbo=xxXxo, and 
#Xx09+eXco=yXyo,and yxyo+dXdo=2 NN 0: con- 


ſequently axXao +bxbo+cxco+dxdo=2zxze=| 


a+b+c+dXz20. And this will be the caſe, if the ſuſ- 
pended lines a o, &c. be perpendicular to any plane, 
though not parallel to the horizon. Now taking the up- 
per ſurface of water for that plane to which we refer the 
indefinitely ſmall parts of the ſurface which is expoſed 
to the preſſure we are concerned with; ſince it has been 
already ſhewn, that the preſſure upon the whole is equi- 
valent to the weight of a body of water which 1s equa] 
in magnitude to the ſum of all the products, made by 
multiplying every little part by its diſtance from the up- 


er plane of the water; and that this ſum of products | 
is exactly equal to the product of the whole ſurface or | 
number of ſurfaces multiplied into the diſtance of the | 


center of gravity from the upper plane of the water; it 
will follow, that the ſame product is the meaſure of a 
magnitude of water, whofe weight is equivalent to the 
preſſure required. See Cotes's Hydroſt. Let. 3. 


For the laws of the preſſure and gravitation in FLuips ſpe- | 
cifically heavier, or lighter, than the bodies immerged, 


ſee Gravirty, Specific. 


For the laws of the teſiſtance of FL ins, or the retardation 


of ſolid bodies moving in Auids, ſee Res1sTANCE. 


For the aſcent of FL ois in capillary tubes, or between glaſs 


planes, ſee ASCENT and CAPILLARY Tubes. 
The motions of #uids, and particularly water, do alſo 
make the ſubject of hydraulics. | = 


FLuips, Hydraulic Laws of. I. The velocity of a fluid, 
as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuperincumbent | 


_ fluid, as air, is equal at equal depths, and unequal at un- 
equal ones. _ 8 | | 
For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity 
ariling thence mult be ſo to; and vice verſa: yet the 
velocity does not follow the ſame proportion as the depth, 
notwithſtanding that the preſſure, whence the velocity 

_ ariſes, does increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But 


here the quantity of the matter is concerned: and the | 


quantity of motion, which is compounded of the ratio 


of the velocity and quantity of matter, is increaſed in 


equal times as the ſquares of the velocities, 


II. The velocity of a fluid ariſing from the preſſure of a 


ſuperincumbent fuid, at any depth, is the ſame as that 


which a body would acquire in falling from a height equal | 


to the depth; as is demonſtrated both from mechanics and 
experiments. See DESCENT,  _ 5 
III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any fluid, be 
placed in any poſition, either erect, or inclined ; provided 
they be of the ſame altitude, they will diſcharge equal 
quantities of the #474 in equal times. | 
That tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame 


circumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and | 


that the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with 
the ſame force as that of an inclined one, when their 
altitudes are equal, has already been ſhewn. Whence 


it eaſily follows, that they muſt yield equal quantities of 


Water, &c. | | 
IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes, but of unequal aper- 


tures, be kept conſtantly full of water, the quantities of 


water they yield in the ſame time, will be as the diame- 


ters; and this, whether they be erect, or any way in- 


25 clined. 


Hence, if the apertures be circular, the quantities of 
Water emptied in the ſame time, ought to be in a dupli- 


cate ratio of the diameters. 

But this law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfectly agree- 
able to experiment. If one diameter be double the other, 
the water flowing out of the leſs is found more than a 
fourth of what flows out of the greater. But this may 
have been owing to the ſame accidental irregularities in 
making the experiments. 


6 


—— eee K 


Wollius however aſctibes it principally to this, that the | 


Hence, alſo, 3. The ratio of the altitudes of two tubs; 


the quantity of water diſcharged at one of them, three 
inches; that diſcharged by the other will be 8 2 


255. | | | e 
VIE. If the altitude of two tubes AB and CD be un- 


the quantities of water, diſcharged in the ſame time, 
will be in a ratio compounded of the ſimple ratio ot the 


are unequal, be equal, the apertures are reciprocally as 
the roots of the altitudes, and the altitudes in a recipro- 


_ altitudes. | | 


ratio is equal, if the altitudes be equal, it appears in the 


EG is the longer. 


in leſs than forty-five ſeconds; and, t 


X. The altitudes and apertures of t 


ſel will be equable, and that of 
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column of water directly over the aperture; 

that next the ſides or parietes of the wit / rag bu 
in its efflux, forms a kind of cavity over the bing 
that part immediately over it being eyacuateq 7 
the other water not running faſt enough from he " 
ſupply it. Now, this cavity, or diminution of ea 
being greater in the greater tube, than in the leg; u. 
the preſſure, or endeavour to paſs out, becomes dn 
tionably leſs in the greater tube, than in the leſz * 
V. If the apertures E and F of two tubes AB and 
(fg. 18. and 19.) be equal, the quantities of Water, d 
charged in the ſame time, will be as the velocities, 2 
VI. If two tubes have equal apertures E andF. ., 
equal altitudes AB and CD, the quantity of 
charged from the greater AB, will be to that 
from CD, in the ſame time, in a ſubduplic 
the altitudes AB and CD. 

Hence, 1. The altitudes of waters, A B, and CD, 4 
charged through equal apertures E and F, will be in ad ; 
plicate ratio of the waters diſcharged in the fame 10 
And as the quantities of water are as the velocities, th 
velocities are likewiſe in a ſubduplicate ratio of the! . 
titudes. | N 

Hence, 2. The ratio of the waters diſcharged by tro 
tubes AB, and CD, together with the altitude of on: of 
them, being given, we have a method of finding the 4). 
titude of the other, viz. by finding a fourth proportion, 
to the three given quantities; which proportional, mul 
tiplied by itſelf, gives the altitude of CD, required, 


z and un- 
Water dif. 
diſcharge 
ate ratio of 


of equal apertures being given, as al fo the quantity of 
water diſcharged by one of them, we have a method gf 
determining the quantity the other ſhould diſcharge in 
the ſame time. Ms 

Thus, to the given altitudes, and the ſquare of the quan- 
tity of water diſcharged at one aperture, find a fourth 
proportional, The ſquare root of this will be the quan- 
tity of water required. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the height of the tubes as g to 25, and 


9 


equal, and the apertures E and F be likewiſe unequal, 


apertures, and the ſubduplicate one of the altitudes. 
And hence, if the quantities of water diſcharged in the 
ſame time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes 


cal ratio of the ſquares of the apertures. 
VIII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water 
will flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the 
apertures be. BH : e 

IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as allo 


their apertures, E and F, be unequal, the velocities of 
the waters diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their 


And hence, 1. As the velocities of waters flowing out 
at equal apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, ae 
alſo in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes; and as this 


general, that the velocities of waters flowing out 0 
tubes, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes. | 
Hence alſo, 2. The ſquares of the velocities ale as wap 
altitudes. FR GE e 


. r rear u.<srEErFP1KeD ft 


Mariotte found, from repeated experiments, that if a 
| veſſel ABCD have a tube EG fitted to it, 


there will 


| | 2 
more water be evacuated through the tube, than _ 
could have been, in the ſame time, through the apertt 


of the veſſel E without the tube; and that the motion 


4 | 106 
of the fluid is accelerated ſo much the more, as the tu 


E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel A C being one _ = 
of the tube E G three feet, and the diameter of the apr 
ture three lines, no leſs than 64 ſeptiers of 2 _ 
diſcharged in the ſpace of one minute 3 33 
taking off the tube, only four ſeptiers were ® 2 5. 
Again, when the length of the tube r vn 
and the diameter of the aperture G an 22 b. 
quantity of water ran out in e ee wh ovachate 
cutting off half the tube, the ve Fn ir quite av 


in leſs than ninety-five ſeconds. wo eylindets fall of 


. A ; e double 
water being the ſame, one of them 1 23 e by the 


the quantity of water diſcharged int \ while the 
other, if the firſt be kept continually ful, f if 


other runs itſelf empty; for the or Me” he conti- 


nually 
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| ged. Now, it is demonſtrated, that, if two] 
nually 4 N by che ſame force, and the one pro- 
bow? vably, and the ſecond is equably retarded, by 
ner they have loſt all their motion, the one has 
2 4 double the ſpace of the other. | 
21 two tubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal 
* ares, the times wherein they will empty themſelves, 
l 1 be 1 the ratio of their baſes. a | 
III Cylindric and priſmatic veſſels, as ABC D (fg. 20.) 
ry themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water | 
diſcharged in equal times decreaſe, according to the un- 
eren numbers 1, 3, 8, 75 9» Kc, taken backwards. 
for the velocity of the deſcending level F G is continually | 
decreaſing in the ſubduplicate ratio of the decreaſing al- 
tirudes 3 but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, in- 
eaſes in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaſing alti- 
155 The motion, therefore, of the level F G, in its 
deſcent from G to B, is the ſame as if it were to deſcend 
in the inverſe ratio from B to G; but, if it deſcend from 
5 to G, the ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe, ac- 
| cording to the progreſſion of the uneven numbers; con- 
ſequently the altitudes of the level F G, in equal times, 
would decreaſe, according to the ſame progreſſion in- 
aken. 5 ä 
neue therefore, the level of water FG deſcends by 
the ſame law, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would 
| aſcend through an altitude equal to B G. | 
From this principle many other particular laws of the 


empty t 


| we here omit. | 
1 vide a cylindrical veſſel into parts, which ſhall be 
evacuted in certain parts or diviſions of time, ſee CLEPSY- 
RA. 
| Nl If water, deſcending through a tube HE ( fig. 21.) 
| ſpout up at the aperture G, whole direction is vertical, 
it will riſe to the ſame altitude GI, at which the level of 
the water LM, in the veſſel ABCD, does ſtand. 


the force of gravity of the column ER, its velocity will 
be the ſame as that with which a body, by the ſame force 
impreſſed, would riſe to che altitude FI: wherefore, ſince 
the direction of the aperture is vertical, the direction of 
the water ſpouting through it, will be ſo too; conſe- 


11 CS pawn 


the water LM in the veſſel. 


water is leſs; and even ſmaller when mercury is to be 


the tube, &c. See JET d Eau. 


the water in the veſſel ſtands, | 


nd AC, 


are not contrary; it follows, that the water, 


ſcribed 


are in a ſubduplicate ratio of 


ter will ſpout in apertures 


ure in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes. 


, ___ That the velocities are in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
s may be ſhewn by experiment: for, let two 
* 17 ſized bores, be fixed into the 
LD, (Jg. 23.) and let the pipe g be 
f wur times as deep below the ſurface of the water 10 55 
the pipe C is; and whilſt theſe pipes 


ltitude 
5 pipes, as C and g, 
4 lide of the veſſel 


in the veſſel, as 


| r 

; — 10 . be conſtantly poured into the veſſel, to 

0 ing a g MTRce ut the ſame height. Then a veſſel hold- | 
> ing a 1 applied to the ſpout C, and another contain- 

. time. dard at the ſpout g, will be filled at the ſame | 


motion of fuids might be demonſtrated, which, for brevity | 


For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G by | 


quently the water muſt riſe to the height of the level of 


Indeed, by the experiment, it appeats, that the water 
does not riſe quite ſo high as I: beſides, the aperture | 
G ſhould be ſmaller, as the height of the level of the 


ſpouted than when water. But this is no objection to 
e truth of the theorem; it only ſhews, that there are 
certain external impediments, which diminiſh the aſcent. 
Such are, the reſiſtance of the air, and the friction of 


XIV. Water, deſcending through an inclined tube, or 
a tube bent in any manner, will ſpout up, through a per-| 
pendicular aperture, to the height at which the level of 


XV. The lengths or diſtances DE and DF, or IH and 
IG, ( fig. 22.) to which water will ſpout either through 
_. an inclined, or an«horizontal aperture D, are in a ſub-- 
duplicate ratio of the altitudes in the veſſel gr tube AB | 


5 For fince water, ſpouted out through the aperture D, 
endeavours to proceed in the horizontal line DF, and, 

us the ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends down- 
Wards in lines perpendicular to the ſame z nor can the | 
one power hinder the other, inaſmuch as the directions 

ö by the di- 
rection BA, will arrive at the line IG in the ſame time 
wherein it would have arrived at it, had there been no 
horizontal impulſe at all. Now, the right lines IH and 
IG are the ſpaces which the ſame water would have de- 
\ in the mean time by the horizontal impetus ; but 
ine ſpaces TH and IG, inaſmuch as the motion is uni- 
orm, are as the velocities : conſequently the velocities 
ds the altitudes AB and AC; 
nd therefore the lengths or diſtances, to which the wa- 
either horizontal or inclined, 
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of an upright veſſel, below the ſurface of the fluid; 1s 
gal to twice the length of a perpendicular to the ſide 
of the veſſel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a 
ſemicircle deſcribed upon the altitude of the Hud; and, 
therefore, the fuid will ſpout to the greateſt diſtance 
poſſible from a pipe, whoſe mouth is at the center of the 
ſemicircle ; becauſe a perpendicular to its diameter (ſup- 
poſed parallel to the fide of the veſſel) drawn from that 
point, is the longeſt that can poſſibly be drawn from any 
part of the diameter to the circumference of the ſemi- 
circle. Thus, if the veſſel AB, fo. 23. be full of wa- 
ter, the horizontal pipe D be in the middle of its fide, 
and the ſemicircle Ne de ô bedeſcribed on Das a center, 
with the radius DgN, or DV, the perpendicular D 4 
to the diameter N Db, is the longeſt that can be drawn 
from any part of the diameter to the circumference 
Ne deb. And if the veſſel be kept full, the jet G will 
ſpout from the pipe D to the horizontal diſtance NM, 
which is double the length of the perpendicular D d. 
If two other pipes, as C and E, be fixed into the ſide of 
the veſſel at equal diſtances above and below the pipe D, 
the perpendiculars Cc and Ee, from theſe pipes to the 
ſemicircle, will be equal; and the jets F and H, ſpout- 
ing from them, will each go to the horizontal diſtance 
NK, which is double the length of either of the equal 
perpendiculars Cc or Ee. Ferguſon's Lect. p. 70. 
Hence, as every body, projected either horizontally or 
obliquely, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabola; 
water projected either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, 
will deſcribe a parabola. | PEA. 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of 
Water arbours, or arches, viz. by placing ſeveral inclined 
tubes in the ſame right line. | 
On theſe principles are formed various hydraulic engines 


for the raiſing, &c. of fluids, as pumps, ſyphons, foun- 


_ tains, or jets d'eau, &c. which ſee deſcribed under their 
proper articles Puur, SyPHon, FouNTAIN, SPIRAL 
Sc Ew, &c. | )) ĩ v 

For the laws of the motion of FL ups, by their own 
gravity, along open chanels, &c. ſee River, and WaAvE, 
and Motion of WATER. | | 5 
For the laws of preſſure and motion of air, conſidered 
as 4 FLUID, fee Alia, and WI. | 
FLuins. Animalcules obſerved in fAuids are of divers 
kinds; ſome are flat, others eel-like, but the greater 
part of an oval figure. Lewenhoeck gives a deſcription _ 
of a very unuſual ſhaped creature, fixed in a little ſcab- 
bard or theath, which was faſtened to ſome of the ſmall 


green weeds found in ditches full of water. Phil. Tranſ. 


N” 337, p. 160. | 
Waters of all kinds, that have ſtood a while expoſed to 
the air, till they have grown a little putrid, or where 
putrefaction has been promoted by the admixture of 
other matters, abound in variety of animalcules, having 
each their peculiar characters, ſizes, figures, œconomp, 
and method of life, not to ſay uſes. In a ſmall drop of 
the diſcoloured ſurface of rain-water, which had ſtood 
two months in a window, Dr. Harris obſerved four ſorts 
of animalcules: the clear part of the drop preſented two 
kinds, both very ſmall; the firſt of the figure of ants- 
eggs: theſe were in a continual briſk motion. The ſe- 
cond more oblong, three times as long as broad, were 
exceedingly numerous, but their motion ſlow. _ | 
In the thick part of the drop there were alſo two ſorts of 
animalcules. Fhe firſt of the eel-kind, reſembling thoſe 
in vinegar, but much ſmaller, and with their extremes 
more ſharp. Theſe would wriggle out into the clear 
part, and then ſuddenly betake themſelves back again, 
and hide in the thick and muddy part of the drop, much 
like common eels in the water. The ſecond ſort reſem- 
bled a large maggot, which would contract themſelves | 
into a ſpherical figure, and then ſtretch out again. The 
end of the tail appeared with a forceps, like that of an 
ear-wig. They might be plainly perceived to open and 
ſhut their mouths, from whence air-bubbles were fre- 
quently diſcharged. The number of theſe was not above 
four or five. The ſame four kinds of animalcules he alſo 
found in many other drops of the ſame corrupted water. 
Animalcules in Auids, are generally found at the top. 
In the lower parts of the water, Dr. Harris aſſures us he 
could never find any, unleſs when the liquor had been 
diſturbed, and the ſurface ſhaken down, and mingled 
with the lower parts. Dr. Harris examined ſome rain- 
water that had ſtood uncovered a little while, but had 
not contracted any thick or diſcoloured ſcum. | 
And here, where the water was clear, he could not find 
any animals at all; but a little thin white cum, that, 
like greaſe, began to appear in its ſurface, be found to 
be a congeries of exceeding ſmall animals of different 


e horizontal diitance, to which a fluid will 
ut from an horizontal pipe, * any part of the ſide 


ſhapes and ſizes, much like thoſe produced by ſteeping 
barley in water. 19855 | 
Viewing a ſmall drop of the green ſurface of ſome puddle 

| MT water; 
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Water, he found it altogether compoſed of animalcules| 
of ſeveral ſhapes and magnitudes; the moſt remarkable, 
were thoſe which gave the water that green colour, and 


were, oval creatures, whoſe middle pou were of a grals- 
green, but each end clear and tranſparent, 'They could 


Contract and dilate themſelves, tumble over and over 


many times together, and then ſhoot away like fiſhes. 


Phil. Tranſ. N“ 220, p. 255. 


Dr. Harris looked on the ſurface of ſome mineral chaly- 


beate water, which ſtood in a vial unſtopt for about three 


weeks. In it he ſaw two kinds of animals, one exceed- 
ing ſmall, and the other very large, which latter ſort had 
on the tail ſomething that looked like fins. There were 


| but very few of either ſort, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220, p. 257. 


ſeqq. 


Animalcules in fuuids are eaſily deſtroyed by only ſepa- 


rating them a while from their element. Naturaliſts 
have even found ſhorter ways. A needle-point dipped 
in ſpirit of vitriol, and then immerſed into a drop of 
pepper-water, readily kills all the animalcules, which 


though before friſking about with great livelineſs and ac- 


tivity, no ſooner come within the influence of the acid 
particles, than they ſpread themſelves, and tumble down 
to all appearance dead. The like may be done by a ſo- 


lution of ſalt, only with this difference; that by the ap- 


plication of this latter, they ſeem to grow vertiginous, 
turning round and round, till they fall down. Tincture 
of ſalt of tartar uſed in the ſame manner kills them ſtill 
more readily; yet not ſo, but there will be apparent 


marks of their being ſick firſt and convulſed. Inks de- 


ſtroy them as faſt as ſpirit of vitriol, and human blood, 
by virtue of the ſalt contained in it, produces the fame 


though not ſo faſt ; beſides, that there is ſome diverſity 
in their figures and appearances, as they receive their 
deaths from this poiſon, or that. The point of a pin 
dipped in ſpittle preſently killed all the kinds of animal- 


cules in puddle water, as Dr. Harris ſuppoſes it will other 


animalcules of this kind. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 203, p. 863, 
ſeq. and No. 220, p. 256. 


We find in the waters of our ditches many ſpecies of | 
ſmall animalcules, both of the cruſtaceous and teſtace- 


ous kinds. The legs of the creatures are ſhort, they re- 
ſemble thoſe of crabs and lobſters, but are of a much 
more curious ſtructure; they are leſs than a ſmall flea, 


but they ſeem all breeders, carrying ſpawn at their tails, | 


or in two ſmall bags, one hanging from each fide. 'Theſe 


bags are often ſeen broken, and the ſpawn is then found | 


to conliſt of globules very large in proportion to the ſize 


of the creature. There is another ſort beſide theſe, as 
beautiful, but much ſmaller than they; this in ſhape | 


more reſembles the ſhrimp, and carries its ſpawn as the 


ſhrimp does. Theſe kinds both ſeem only to have one 
eye, and that placed exactly in the middle of their fore- 
bead, without the leaſt trace of a dividing line; and 
they are often ſo tranſparent, that the motion of their 


bowels, and pulſation of their heart, may be ſeen. 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 972 DL 

All who are acquainted with the microſcope, know very 
well, that in water, in which the beſt glaſſes can diſco- 
ver no animated particle of matter, after a few grains of 
pepper, or a ſmall fragment of a plant of almoſt an 
kind has been ſome time in it, animals full of life and 


motion are produced, and thoſe ſo numerous as to equal 


the 2 itſelf in quantity. e 
A ſmall quantity of water taken from any ditch in the 


ſummer months, is found to be full of little worms, 


ſeeming in nothing ſo much as ſize to differ from theſe 
microſcopic animalcules. Nay water, without theſe, ex- 
poſed in open veſſels in the ſummer months, will be al- 


ways found, after a few days, to abound with multitudes |. 
of them, viſible to the naked eye, and full of life and 


motion. | 


"Theſe we know, by their future changes, are the y- 


worms of the different ſpecies of gnats, tipulæ, and mul- 
titudes of the other fly-ſpecies; and we can eaſily deter- 


mine, that they have owed their origin only to the eggs 


of the parent fly there depoſited. Nay, a cloſer obſer- 


vation will at any time give ocular proof of this; as the 
flies may be ſeen laying their eggs there, and thoſe eggs 


may be followed in all their changes to the fly again. 


Why then are we to doubt but that the air abounds with 


other flies and animalcules, as minute as the worms in 
theſe fluids ? and that theſe laſt are only the fly-worms 
of the former, which after a proper time ſpent in that 
ſtate, will ſuffer changes like thoſe of the larger kinds, 
and become flies like thoſe to whoſe eggs they owed their 
origin? Vid. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſe&, vol. iv. p. 431. 

The differently medicated liquors, made by the infuſions 
of different plants, afford a proper matter for the worms 
of different ſpecies of theſe ſmall flies; and there is no 
reaſon to doubt * that among theſe ſome are viviparous, 


effect. Urine, ſack, and ſugar, do all deſtroy them, | 


| 


ble infuſions were brought thither from 


- but muſt have been brought thither, after boiling, and it 


It is a natural queſtion on this to aſk, why it is, that 


The anſwer is equally eaſy, viz. becauſe we can always 
While the latter are cluſtered together in heaps, the for- 


hundreds of theſe animals; yet we ſee many cubic inches 


FLuiD, Cauſtic. See CausTIC-fluid. yy 
FLu1D, Sen/itive. See SENSITIVE-flurd. 
FLUKE, in Ichthyology, a word uſed in ſome parts of Eng- 
FLUKE of an anchor, that part of it which faſtens in the 


FLUKEN, in Natural Hiſtory, 2 name given by the miners 


1 
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others oviparous, and to this may be in 2 561 - 
owing hs rent time taken 4 for the 10 Meaſure 
the inſects in different res Thoſe which 7 uction of 
matter for the worms of the viviparous fy; this 15 oper 
found full of them, as probably the liquor i. 5e, bebt 
in a ſtate to afford them a proper nouriſiment 8 loner 
parents place them there : whereas thoſe pro 4458 their 
the eggs of the little oviparous flies muſt, after 7 d 
is in a proper ſtate, and they are ya in it, 1 * 


of eggs, have a proper time to be hatch 
can appear alive. e =y 


It is eaſy to prove that the animals we find in theſe Vepeta 


ſom 
It is not leſs eaſy to prove that they could — ay 


matter infuſed, any more than in the fluid it is infuſed 
in. | Rs 
Notwithſtanding the fabulous account; of ſalamand 

it is now well known, that no animal, large or 59 
can bear the force of fire for any conſiderable time; f f 
by parity of reaſon we are not to believe, that any inſet) 
or embryo inſect, in any ſtate, can bear the heat of boil 
ing water for many minutes. 'To proceed to enquiries on 
this foundation, it ſeveral tubes filled with water 5's 
ſmall quantity of vegetable matter, ſuch as pepper ark 
bark, truffles, &. in which, after a time, inleQs will 
be diſcovered by the microſcope; and other-like tubes he 
filled with ſimple water boiled, with water and epper 
boiled together, and with water with the two ran 
gredients, all ſeparately boiled in it; when all theſe li- 
quors come to a proper time for the obſervation of the 
microſcope, all, as well thoſe which have been boiled. 
as thoſe which have not, will be found equally to abound 
with inſets, and thoſe of the ſame kind in the infuſions 
of the ſame kind, whether Þbiled or not boiled. 
Thoſe in the infuſions whieh-had ſuſtained a heat capable 
of deſtroying animal life, muſt therefore not have fub- 
ſiſted either in the water, or in the matters put into it, 


ſeems by no way ſo probable, as by means of fore little 
winged inhabitants of the air depoſiting their eggs or 
worms in thoſe fluids. Ez 


while we ſee myriads of the progeny of theſe winged in- 
ſects in water, we ſeldom ſee the inſects themſelves ? 


place a drop of this water immediately before the focus 
of the microſcope, and keep it there while we at leiſure 
examine its contents; but that is not the caſe with re- 
gard to the air inhabited by the parent flies of theſe our 
worms, which is of immenſe extent in proportion to the 
water proper to nouriſh theſe worms, and conſequently, 


mer may be diſperſed and ſcattered. Nor do we want 
inſtances of this even in the inſects of a larger kind. 
In many of our gardens we frequently find veſſels of 
water filled with the gnat-worms, as plentifully in pro- 
portion to their ſize, as theſe our 2 with animalcules. 
Every cubic inch of water in theſe veſſels contains many 


of the air in the garden not affording any one of the pa- 
rent flies. Id. ibid. See ANIMALCULEs, KEEL, VINE 
GAR, and PePpPER-wwater. 5 e 


land as a name for the FLO UNDER. 
ground. See ANCHOR. 


in Cornwall, and ſome other places, to a ſort of greyiſh. 
ſoft earth, in which there are a great number of 705 
white ſtones of a ſparry nature. They uſually find this 
mixt ſubſtance near the places where the loads or veins 
of ore lie, and it ſeems evidently to have been r. - 
from among the broken parts of the ſtrata near - 
the metals lie. It is itſelf a coarſe and often foul eart , 
and the white ſtones which it contains, are ſometime? 
ſmall cryſtalline, but opake pebbles, of the nature 0 
thoſe which we find in various ſizes in our fand and d 
pits; but more uſually they are ſmall fragments 0 wth 
mon ſpar, and are of a plated figure when * 5 — 
ſeem only rounded by the motion of the water, Uke 


| ſmall ſtones which are found in the beds of rivers, 2 


on the ſea-ſhores. The ſoft nature of the r 5 
which theſe are compoſed makes them ealily lia 


rubbed into a round figure. 


| | N 
FLUMMERY, a wholeſome ſort of vegetable jelly made 


of oatmeal. 
The manner of preparing it 1s as follows: 
portion of three large handfuls of finely gr 
to ſteep for twenty-four hours or more, m 
fair water; then pour off the clear Water, 


put in the pro- 
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| ter to it; ſtrain it through a fine hair- | 
quarts wh 4: 1 till it is as thick as a haſty pudding, 
ſieves * continually while it is boiling that it may be 
ſtirring it n: ſome ſweeten it with ſugar, and add roſe 
WE ee e, water; and then eat it with white or 
0 22 cream, or milk. = | [ 
lden m, Phy/ic, &c. denotes 2 fluid; or, more pro- | 
FLUOR, — ſtate of a body, which was before hard and 
hh but is now reduced, 
of 700 ill remain a long time in fAuor, kept to 
bord cbe denten heat, without loling any thing of 
2 See Gol D, FixITY, &c. 5 
f 8 word Fluor is applied to ſignify the habitual fluidity 
27 ſubſtance, or that property by which a ſubſtance 
pf | be rendered ſolid, and is employed as an epithet, 
5 dilin uiſn ſuch ſubſtances from others of the ſame 
34 by which are habitually ſolid, or which may be 
lid. EN | 
3 1 which are habitually fluid, as all the mi- 
wry ſome vegetable acids, are called fuor acids, in 
; "der to diſtinguiſh them from the acid of tartar and acid 
fential ſalts, which are naturally concrete. Alſo vola- 
tle alkali treated with quick-lime, or with metallic earths, 
ſo that it is always liquid and not cryſtallized, is called 
1er volatile alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from the concrete 
and cryſtallizable volatile alkali. See Acip Fluor. 
Evox is alſo uſed, by the modern mineral writers, for 
ſuch ſoft, tranſparent, ſparry kinds of mineral concre- 
tons, s are frequently found amongſt ores and ſtone, 
in mines and quarries. | 
Theſe are of a ſtony nature, and reſemble gems, but are 
leſs hard, and are called metallic fluors and ſpars. | 
F.uor Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to wo- 
men, popularly called the whztes. 


and the vagina, ſometimes white and pale, like whey ; 
ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At firſt, it is 
uſually mild, and harmleſs ; but, in time, it grows hot, 
ſharp, and corroſive, and excoriates all the parts it touches. 


tte, loathings, and unaccountable longings, change of 
complexion, &c. | 3 
It generally proceeds from a relaxed habit, ariſing from 
indolence, extreme grief, or the immoderate uſe of cof- 


from exceflive menſtrual diſcharges, abortions, &c. 
The immediate cauſes of a fuor albus, are debility of 
the veſſels from which the menſtrual diſcharge is made, 
or a retarded circulation of the blood through them. In 
ſome languid habits, the Auor albus returns periodically, 
inſtead of the proper menſtrual evacuation, till the pa- 
tient's canſtitution is invigorated; and in many inſtances, 
it is manifeſt only during the abſence of the menſes. 
It muſt be tally diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the 
uterus, and a gonorrhcea, which laſt it greatly reſembles. 
It happens to all ages, from girls of three years old ; and 
at all times, before, after, or even along with, the menſes, 
and even to women with child. : 


| abounding with ſerum, thoſe of lax fibres, women at the 
flower of their age, and girls at the approach of the 
menſes. e ö | 
Etmuller takes it for a gonorrhœa muliebris, analogous 
do a non»virulent 
Fulandulæ of the proſtates. 


tue eyes; and coughing and hawking in the fauces; that, 
According to Etmuller, is this fixer in the uterus. 


by fuſion or fire, into a ſtate | 


It conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome 
corrupt humour from the uterus, near the os internum | 


It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwelling of 
the feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of appe- | 


fee, tea, or other weak and watery diet; and ſometimes | 


Thoſe that are moſt ſubject to this diſorder, are women | 


gonorrhea in men, flowing out of the 


What the coryza is in the noſtrils ; too much weeping in | 
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diſeaſes, for many women have had it many years, nay 
2 great part of their lives even to old age, and that with« 
out any great hurt. Indeed it very rarely grows to that 
height as to injure the ſtfength or health, farther than by 
a paleneſs of the face, and a tumid look, and a laſſitude 
of the limbs: but if this diſcharge, when it has been 
many years habitual to a perſon, be ſtopped by any im- 
proper methods, it often brings on very terrible com- 
plaints, The worſt effect oſ the fury albus, is that, 
when of long ſtanding, it uſually renders women barren; 
and its principal difficulty of cure is this, that it will 
often ſeem to give way to medicines, but return after- 
wards with all its former violence; nay when people ſeem 
ever ſo perfectly cured of it, it often returns, and the 
whole method is to be gone through again. The for 
albus, while it only attends the flowing of the menſtrual 
diſcharges, is a thing of no great moment; but when 
thoſe diſcharges ſtop, and this matter becomes more 
acrid, and is voided in larger quantities, it then becomes 
a diſeaſe that calls for all the art of the phyſician to re- 
medy it; for, in ſome perſons it brings on finally hectics 
and waſting of the fleſh, and in others cachexies, cede- 
mas, and drophes. _ | 
Method of cure. When this diſeaſe happens to a perſon of 
a plethoric habit, the firſt ſtep toward a cure is bleeding 
in the foot, to diſcharge part of the load of blood, lelt 
nature ſhould make that an occaſion of converting a great 
part of it into ſerum, and throwing it upon the uterus 
for its diſcharge. After bleeding, an abſterſion of the 
matter of the diſeaſe, and a ſucceſſive evacuation of it 
are to be attempted, by the more temperate uterine me- 
dicines, the gentle emmenagogues and cleanſers; ſuch 
are amber, myrrh, and turpentine. The ſecond of theſe 
is to be given, but in moderate doſes, and the laſt ſuc- 
ceeds beſt after boiling, or when mixt with maſtic. The 
digeſtive ſalts are alſo to be given, and nitre in this caſe 
often proves a very beneficial medicine. The aperient 
roots, ſuch as lovage, pimpernel, and the like, are to 
be given in decoction, and the leaves of baum and ſouth- 
ernwood are no ĩneffectual remedies ; and finallythe gums 
are to be added, ſuch as galbanum, ammoniacum, and ſa- 
gapenum. After theſe abſtergents and preparatory medi- 
cines, gentle purges are to be given, and finally ſuch 
medicines as reſtore the due tone of the parts; of this 
nature are the milder chalybeats, and decoctions of the 
nervous and aromatic herbs, ſuch as roſemary, origanum, 
ſerpyllum, and the like. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 472. 
The diet of the patient ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, 
but eaſy of digeſtion : her drink generous, as red port 
or claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, or lime-water. 
Iſinglaſs diſſolved in milk, ſtrong broths, and a milk diet, 
have been of conſiderable ſervice : tea and coffee ſhould 
be avoided. 'The beſt' medicine is the Peruvian bark in 
ſubſtance ; and the cold bath is extremely uſeful. Dr. 
Cheyne recommends mild mercurials to alter, chalybeats 
to invigorate, and the bark and cold bathing for com- 
pleting the cure. 3 ; 
Dr. Morgan thinks the fuor albus is the lymph corrupted, 
and aſſures us, that the tincture of cantharides, given in 
a pretty ſtrong decoction of guiacum, has good effects 
when the diſtemper is recent, but when it is of long 
ſtanding and inveterate, recourſe muſt be had to mercu- 
rials. „ CC e 
FLUSH Deck. See Deck. e "Ja | 
FLUSHER, in Ornithology, the common name of the lefſer 
BUTCHER-b:rd, called by authors the lanius minor, and 
the lanius tertius of Aldrovand. Its beak is black, long, 
and very ſtrong, and a little hooked at the end: the 
mouth is yellow within, and the tongue jagged. It has 
| ſeveral ſhort briſtles at the top of the ibeak. The middle 
of its back and ſmaller feathers of its wings are of a 


According to Pitcairn, all the difference between the 
Lenereal ganorrhœa, and a fluor allus, is, that the hu- 
mour evacuated in the latter is viſcid, and in the former 
ute thin and ſerous. The ſame author adds, that the 
| Furr albus can only be cured by medicines proper for the | 
Vnereal diſeaſe. = | | 
Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes this diſorder into the lymphatic, .ſe- 
 MilaQteous, and lacteous: Dr. Shebbeare ſays, that the 
fuor albus, the hectie fever, and the diabetes, are of the 
ane general kind, and that they are cauſed by a defect of 
oy beat in different circumſtances. | 
ber authors diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe into two kinds, the 
4 En and the malignant; the firſt is ſimple, the other 
mplicated with the venereal diſeaſe. The ſimple fluor 
1 45, though called benign in compariſon of the other, 
* very difficult to cure, and is always the more ſo, 
: onger it has continued upon the perſon; and very 
. the common methods by medicine fall, unleſs the 
= and manner of life be changed. But though it 1s 
u difficult of cure, it is of leſs. danger than many other 
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reddiſh brown; its head and rump grey: it has a broad 
black line on each ſide of the head, running from the 
angle of the beak; its * is white; its throat and 
breaſt whitiſh, with a caſt of red. Its wing- feathers are 
brown and black, and its legs and feet of a deep bluiſh 
black. It builds in holly-buſhes and ſuch places, and lays 
ſix oblong eggs, white at the ſmaller end, and orna- 
mented with a circle and reddiſh ſpots at the other. It 
is common in Germany and in the northern parts of Eng- 
land. Ray's Ornith. p. 54. | 198 
FLU'TA, in {chthyology, a name given by Gaza and ſome 
authors to the common sy ARus, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, 
by the name of the plain yellowiſh AR Us, with a large 
annular black ſpot near the tail. . 
FLUTA is alſo a name given by Columella to the myrena 
of Ariſtotle and the ancient authors in general, as well 
Greek as Roman. It makes only one ſpecies of the nu- 
ræna, according to Artedi; but being with him a g-ne- 
rical name which comprehends all the eel-kind, the fer- 
pens marinus and the like, among theſe, This, which 
6 * | SB ERe Was 


© 


* 
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was anciently called imply the muræna 
by that author under the name of the 
pectoral fins ; which bein 


dently and obviouſly diſtinguiſhes it at firſt ſight from all plain, in form of a ſta : 
the reſt. | Fo 155 carved, or enriched, in imi 
FLUTE, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe. wiſe, and therefore called a 


of the wind-kind 
and the tones or notes formed a 
r opening holes diſpoſed fo 
oſe in common uſe are eith 

ed or common E 


played, by blo 
; nd changed by ſtop 
r that purpoſe 
er the flute abec, 


ng faun, and a tefſelate 
erected by Sylla at Rom 


; a 


prey, 


Nute 18 


The ancient Hiftulz, or 
terwards they were of wood; and at len 
But how they were blown, whether as our fi 
boys, does not appear. | TER 
Monſ. Caſtillon apprehends that they were ſounded by 
means of a reed; and that there were two ſorts of them, 
In one of which the reed was viſible, as in our hautboy, 
but concealed in the other. Berlin. Mem. I774, vol. v. 
It is plain, ſome had holes, which at firſt were but few; 
but afterwards were increaſed to a preater number; and 
ſome had none. Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome 2 
combination of ſeveral, particularly Pan's ſyringa, which 
conſiſted of ſeven reeds, joined together ſideways. 
Theſe ſeven reeds had no holes, 
in all ſeven diſtinct notes; but 
known : perhaps they were the 
diatonic ſcale. SGT 
The German fAute is 
it is not put into the 


pre 
Ha 


af 
th of metal. 
utes, or haut- 


at what intervals, is not 


different from the common one: 

mouth, by the end, as the ordinary 

ones are; the end is ſtopped up with a plug or tampion, 

but the lower lip is applied to a hole a little way diſtant 
from it. 15 15 


It is made equal] 
{ix holes, beſides that of 
the key. | | 
FLuTE, or FLuyT, is alſo a kind of lon 
ribs, or floor timbers, round behind 
middle; ſerving chiefly for the car 
_ fleets, or ſquadrons of ſhips : thou 
merchandize. | LES 


t 


g veſſel, with flat 


of boat, or veſſel, is de- 


is diſtinguiſhed | 
murzna having no 
g peculiar to this ſpecies, evi- 


wing it with the mouth 3 
ping 
all along it. 
i. e. a beak- 
and the traverſe, Helvetian, 
ion of which is aſeribed by 
nne to the Helvetians: but the antique | F. 
d pavement of 
e, in which is a 


each giving but one note, 


notes of the natural, or | 


y big every where, and perforated with | 1 
he mouth, and that opened by | 


„ and ſwelled in the | 
rying of Proviſions in |. 
gh it Is often uſed in | 
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is the breadth of th 
them deep. 


_ the columns, thus enriched, 
This is moſt frequent in the 
blings, or fillings up, 
of the height of the c 
and are continued to t 
end with the diminuti 
UTES, or Flutings, are alſo uſed, in Bs 
the ſtems and fas of certain planes, ig 

rows analogous to thoſe of theſe columns. 
FLUVIALIS, in Botany, the name piven by Vaillant ... 
Micheli to a genus of plants called by Linnæus x bs 4 
| FLUVIATILES cechlee, freſb- watt in 

by naturaliſts, el * 


are called e 
Corinthian 

commence from 
olumn, rec}: 
he capital: that 
on of the column, 


order, I. 


never inhabit the 
and ditches, 
the ſpecies of 
beauty, than is uſually 
preſent, may be arrange 
following manner, 

Of the univalve kinds we ha 
the one having a beak 


great 
ſuppoſed. What are known ; 
roper heads in the 


water buccin 


ſpecies of the 40% 
cornu ammonis - 
water ſhells we have five ſpecies of 
ſpecies of the muſcle king. 5 
Of the pecken kind we have only one ſpecies. 
Of the multivalye claſs, there is not one known ſpecies, 
e reducing the ſeveral ſpecies to their Proper genera 


r e 
of the bivalve freſh 


the hama kind; {x 


true limax; 
; and when 
e is long, it is then 
ll, is known by is 
na are long ſhaped, 
rrow; and the dolia 


and have a tail 
are of a 


reality ſufliciently 
rked on the outhde 


he ancient orte, a little 


miracles of St. Cathe- 


ratis; and that t | 
or vlotten, to float © El 4 
FLuTEe, in weaving tapeſtry. See T a PESTRY. 


[FLUX,.F 


_ Toundiſh figure; the 
hecken is known by i 
Eclair. p. 8 


FLorks, or FL u TIN Gs, 


lar channels 
or pilaſter. 

They are ſu 

tation of th 


ug ſome reſemblance 


ed in the Ion 
ſed in all 


in a 
are little ſpace 
itruvius, frie, and b 
e Alutes are frequent 
ut any intermediate ſp 


off to a thin edge, w 


In ſome buildings we ſee columns with 
winding round the ſhaft, ſpirally; but this i 
on as an abuſe. | 
Vignola determines the depth of the 
angle of an equilateral tria 
vius deſcribes it from the mi 


flutes that go 
s rather looked 


Autes, by taking the 
ngle for the centre. Vitru- 


ddle of the ſquare, whoſe ſide 


te therefore 


excavations; 


ſite; but | 


and variouſly denominated, accord. 
or the humours thus voided; as 2 
terine flux, hepatic fur, ſalival fia, 
fx of the belly is of four kinds, which have each 
denominations, viz. the LIENTERY, or 
Jfluxus lientericus ; the cokl IAC, or fluxus ehyloſus; the 
DIARRHOEA; and the DYSENTERY, or bloody flux. | 
A wound, or ſcarification acroſs the crown of ihe head, 
is uſed in Scotland, to cure fluxes and dylenterics. 
- Philoſoph. Tranſact. 2 2 i PT HERA 
The biſhop of Cloyne, in his reflections on tar-Wa 4 
ſays, he has known a bloody-fiux of long 3 
after divers medicines had been tried in vain, cure 5 
TAR=water. But what he takes to be the mot yur 
and effectual remedy in a bloody-flux, is a thy in 
ounce of common brown roſin, diſſolved over a 2 
two ounces of oil, and added to a pint of broth, n 
not long ſince he had frequent occaſion of trying, 8 4 
that diſtemper was epidemical. Nor can he ſay, t 
to whom he adviſed it, miſcarried. 33 
Frux, abortive, fluxus abortivus, is ſometimes ule 2 wy 
the ancients, as ſynonymous with abortion or - 5 
viz. where the embryo loſes its hold, and flips aw Wh 
this ſenſe, the eagle-ſtone is celebrated for P * 
abortive fluxes ; for which end it was to be Bog, Gee 
arm, ſubnexus ſbem uteri defendit a fluxibus abor 
ETITEs. Wo Among 


their reſpective 
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rm 
an_ EIN kind of hzmorrhages, which ſometimes 
underltoo ©. 
recede, 


forth in the act of excluſion. 


his ſenſe, a late author defines them a ſpecies of ute- 
* hxmorrhages, happening to married women; when, 
1 ſtoppage of the menſes, for three or four months 
mr del) with a gradual ſwelling of the abdomen, 
gorges 6gns of pregnancy, the blood begins to iſſue 
's the womb, at firſt ſparingly, like the regular menſes, 
fo fierwards burſts out with great force, attended 
5 anxieties, fainting fits, and ſometimes with miſ- 
. is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from 
the uterus, which may ariſe from a vehement fit of paſ- 
fon, or motion of the body, a fall, fright, or the like. 
Thunder, lightning, hot liquor, too liberal uſe of deob- 
ſtruents, or the navel- ſtring being too ſhort, ſometimes 
occaſion an abort ive hxmorrhage. 
Flux of the mouth, or ſalival flux. See SALIVATION. 
The hepatic FLUX of the ancients, is, by ſeveral moderns, 
held a mere name; being, in reality, an hæmorrhoidal 
fur, out of the hæmorrhoidal veins. See HE PAT I 


Flux. 


tie firſt, called the MENSES, or menſtrual flux, as hap- 
ning every month; ſometimes cour/es, as keeping pace 


The ſecond is after delivery, called LoCH 1a. 


of a better name, called FLUOR albus, or the whztes. 
F.ux, in Hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of the 
ſea, happening twice in twenty-four hours; wherein the 
water is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. 
The flux, or flow, is one of the motions of the Tips : 
the other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called 
the reflux, or ebb. | | V 
There is alſo a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half 
an hour, between the flux, and reflux; during which 


The flux is made by the motion of the water of the ſea, 


preſs, ſtriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting 
with oppoſition from them, ſwells, and where it can find 


This motion follows, in ſome meaſure, the courſe of the 


three quartets of an hour; or more preciſely, by forty- 
eight minutes: and by ſo much is the motion of the 
moon flower than that of the ſun. It is always higheſt 


err or ninety feet, though in the open ſea it never 
nies above a foot or two; and in ſome places, as about 


vers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up the river 
Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingſton in 


ebbs ſeyen. 


cauſe a body otherwiſe not at all, or hardly fufible by 


generall compoled. ee id | | 
= molt. powerful of theſe, are glaſs of lead, and the 
2 and neutral ſalts. Theſe are principally uſed by 
1 ers, when they would work minerals in a ſmall quan- 
ty; but when large quantities of minerals are to be 


inſtead of theſe expenſive fluxes, they uſe ſuch ſtones as 


ae vitrified by a gentle fire, or the ſcoriæ made of the | 


me ſtones when melted, which always ſerve their pur- 
PR better; ſor the oftner theſe ſtones have been 
the 1 Be fire, the more eaſily are they put in fuſion : 
Nos N ſeems to be, that the alkaline ſalt 
md es g trom the fuel of the fire, adheres to the ſcoriæ; 
ie added in large quantities to the reſt of the me- 


U 8 in rn bs 1 

Are otherwiſe? 2906s 8 the ſaid ores to melt, which 
l made refractory by the calcarious and in- 

combuſtible ſtones 41 N 


1 and earths mixed with them. 
ing of gold and ſilver, and of their calxes is 
Y glaſs of lead, alkaline ſalts, &c. but 
tot er in the fuſion itſelf, are to be purged 
Hire metals and ſemimetals, it is proper to uſe 
wil reed ha on ſo, nitre muſt be always mixed 


fleck metals a 
a re deſt f 
* operation, eltroyed by nitre. 


Women are ſubject to three kinds of fluxes extraordinary: 


from the equator towards the poles; which, in its pro- 


Above London-bridge, the water flows four hours, and 
. ebbs eigbt; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and 


nitre y its detonation with their ſul- 


phyſicians, abort:ve fluxes are chiefly ; 


and bring on abortion ; at other times, burſt 


| 


paſſage, as in flats, rivers, 8c. riſes up, and runs into | 


moon; as it loſes, or comes later every day by about | 


with the moon; and ſometimes flowers. | 


The third is irregular, and preternatural ; and, for want | 


time the water is at its greateſt height, called high-water, | 


and greateſt in full moons, particularly thoſe of the equi-| 
noxes. In ſome parts, as at Mount St. Michael, it riſes | 


the Morea, there is no flux at all. It runs up ſome ri-| 


FLUXES, in Metallurgy, are certain faline matters, which | 


fre, to melt. Fixed alkalis, nitre, borax, tartar, and | 
common falt, are the ſaline matters of which fluxes are | 


mooght on, it is ſeldom poſſible to uſe fuxes of this kind | 
do My advantage, becauſe of their prices. In theſe caſes, | 


— — 


for the ſemimetals and the four leſs 


FLU 


phurs is in part alkaliſed, and by the help of a gentle 
fire, turns their calxes into vitreous and muck attenuated 
lcotie. . e iy: | 
From hence, the reaſon is plain, why göld and ſilver, 
when made brittle, are readily reſtored to their malle- 
ability by nitre: for the ſemimetals, and among the me- 
tals, lead, and tin, moſt of all communicate this fault to 
gold and ſilver; hut theſe being changed, as before db- 
lerved, by nitre, are then rejected by gold and ſilver in 
a ſimple fuſion, fo that they can no longer mix with theſe 
metals, unleſs they are themſelves firſt again reduced to 
their metallic ſtate; and there is beſides theſe, no other 
body that can be mixed with filver and gold to render 
them brittle, unleſs crude charcoal happening to fall into 
the veſſel, wherein thoſe metals are melted, ſhould im- 
pregnate them with ſomething arſenical, there being ſome 
arſenic contained in coals of this kind; as has been de- 
monſtrated by Stahl and Hoffman. | 
The leſs perfect metals, and the ſemimetals melt more 


_ eaſily by adding ſalts to them, than of themſelves ; they 


always, however, loſe a great deal of their ſubſtance by 
this means; and this is more particularly the caſe, in re- 
gard to copper and iron. To amend this, it is neceſſary 


to add ſome kind of fat body, which prevents the de- 


ſtruction, and even reduces the metals already deſtroyed 
and this is the more neceſſary, when the calxes prepared 
either by burning, or by a detonation with nitre, are to 
be reduced. | 

The moſt proper flux on theſe occaſions, is that uſually 


known among metallurgiſts, under the name of the lack 


flux powder, and is thus prepared : 

Take of common nitre one part, of crude tartar tho- 

roughly dried, two or three parts; make them feparately 

into very fine powder, then grind them well together, 
and afterwards put them into an earthen pot, narrow at 

the orifice, not glazed within, and of capacity three 

times larger than the powder will take up ; put this into 

a gentle fire, and as ſoon as the maſs begins to flame 

with ſome noiſe, ſhut the orifice of the veſſel with a tile; 

after the detonation is over, you will find in the veſſel a 
black oily alkaline ſalt, which is very eaſily fuſible in the 
fire, and is called the Hack flux: keep it in a dry warm 


place, and in a veſlel cloſely ſhut, to prevent its growing 


moi, - N | | 
Tartar being burnt either alone in veſſels clofely ſhut, or 


detonated with nitre, is very readily alkalized ; and thus 
_ retains a conſiderable quantity of the oil which it contains 
in great abundance, and which is fixed enough to remain 
with it, after this operation; and for this reaſon it very 
_ eaſily becomes a reducing flux, which, on account of its 
alkaline ſalts, diſſolves earths and ſtones, and changes 


them into an imperfeCt kind of glaſs by a moderate melt- 
ing fire; but the oil being of a more fixed nature, ſtill 
remains concealed therein, and is of great uſe both to 


preſerve metals from being deſtroyed, and to reduce ſuch 


as have been deſtroyed already. | 
If the pot in which this flux powder is made be glazed 


within, and part of the glazing comes off, and mixes 


with the flux, and melts with it, it is again reduced to 


lead, and may thus diſappoint the artificer; for this cruſt. 


of glazing is given to earthen veſſels by lead or litharge. 


Another caution is alſo neceſfary ; which is, that all fluxes 
mult be kept and uſed very dry, for moiſt ſalts foam very 
much; and when the operations are made in cloſe veſſels, 
if the fire is quickly increaſed, not being able to get rid 


of the moiſture, the veſſels will ſplit and break, 


| Beſides the black, aſſayers are alſo very fond of a white 
flux powder, which is prepared only of equal parts of nitre 
and tartar detonated in the ſame manner. For in this 
caſe the oil of the tartar is almoſt entirely conſumed by 
the abundance of the nitre, and the remaining maſs be- 


comes a whitiſh or aih-coloured ſalt ; which is alſo more 


_ powerfully alkaline, and ſharp than the foregoing. This 


flux is very efficacious in the diſſolving of ſtones, and 
earths ; but for want of its oil is of a leſs reductive virtue, 
and deſtroys the metal, when the fire is continued a little 
longer than is required. | 


By crude flux, is meant the mixture of nitre and tartar 


in any proportions, without detonation. | 

Flux powders are of great ſervice alſo to reduce metals 
out of their reſpective calxes, and to free them from the 
ſtones in which they are embodied; but when the re- 
fractory calx of iron is to be reduced by a great and long 
laſting fire, theſe fluxes being greatly attenuated, though 
confined in cloſe veſſels, part from their oily principle, 
and their alkaline ſalt remaining, begin to corrode and 
conſume the veſſels, of what matter ſoever they are made, 
and finally make their way through them and get out. 
The firſt of theſe accidents is prevented by adding coal 
duſt, which will never part with its oil, without the help 
of a free air; and the others by an admixture of com- 


mon glaſs, made of a due mixture of flints and — 4 
, 8 | | da 2 
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kali. For this is ſufficiently fuſible, and readily melts 
with the fluxes, and by its viſcidity, in fome ſort coagu- 
lates, and holds the ſalt of the flux together, and prevents 
it from ſo eaſily corroding the veſſels. Cramer, Art. Aſſ. 
48, 52. | 
The Er ſecret in making and improving fluxes for the 
ores of metals, is not only to find ſuch ingredients as will 
be of efficacy to ſeparate the metal already ripened in the 
ore, but even to maturate and ripen the yet immature 
part of it in the fire; and ſomething of this kind we ap- 
prehend might be effected, as there is great reaſon to 
Feline: that certain fluxes will obtain a much larger yield 
ol metals from certain ores than other fluxes in common 
. . uſe, though eſteemed of the beſt, and perhaps of the 
deareſt kind: thus clean iron filings will often do more 
than borax ; but as the ſcales and ruſt of iron have com- 
monly been uſed under the name of iron in fluxes, few 
operators know the value of pure iron in that intention; 
and many advantages are now obtained by mixing one 
ore with another of the ſame denomination, and with 
the ſlags or recrements of metals in the way of a flux. 
The . for the ores of metals ſeem in general redu- 
cible to two kinds, the vitreous and the ſaline. The vi- 
treous are thoſe which either naturally have a glaſſy form, 
or readily aſſume one in the fire; the principal of theſe. 
are plaſs of lead, glaſs of antimony, and borax.  _ 
By the ſaline fuxes, authors generally mean thoſe which 
are compoſed of ſalts, whether tartar, nitre, fixed alkali, 
or the like, as the black Aux, ſandiver, pot-aſhes, and 
the like. The vitreous 2 ſeem deſtined more imme- 
diately to act upon the ſtony or vitreſcible matter, where 
with the ſtubborn ores are frequently mixed, and the ſa- 
line kind to act more immediately upon the matter of 
the ore itſelf, for the due excluſion or ſeparation of the 
metal. | 


The more kindly ores require no fluxes at all, and often | 


they contain in themſelves, the neceſſary matter for that 
flux; thus there are copper ores, which being only ground 
to powder, and put into a common wind furnace, will 
En as much pure metal at the firſt operation, as can 


e produced from them, by all the fluxes. Shaw's Lec- 


tures, p. 256. 


Powder of antimony is a very good flux powder. By 


this alone may you readily melt iron or ſteel in a crucible, | 


with an ordinary charcoal fire. | | | 
Some of the cheapeſt and moſt powerful fuxes now in 
uſe are, dried wine-lees, dried cow-dung and horſe-dung, 


"ED 


kinds are prepared by levigating the inores;; | 
they conſiſt on a Ford 3 r Which 
fame matter or of flint; or in a mortar of a at, a 
with an agate peſtle: or, for the ſake of 4 wg ling 
mortar and peſtle of the common green 150 Mon, 2 
previouily uſed. This levigated matter Aan e l 
put into melting pots, and placed in a furnac a 
the heat is nearly that of a ſtrong culinar 5 "here 
when the vitrification is perfect, which ma b. pl and 
the matter's being tranſparent and free Now air ae by 
it mult be poured out on an iron Plate free fr uddles 
and when cold, powdered and kept for uſe, Ins ruſt 
; MEI. 3 dee Tan. 
LUXEs, in the Manufacture of Glaſs, are red. 
aſhes, nitre, ſea-ſalt, eite e dk N th 
commonly called clinkers, and wood-aſhes, See Ge» 
FLUXION, in Mcdicine, a ſudden collection ur cles, 
matter in any part of the body. | morbid 
| Fluxions ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaceidj 
inaCtivity of the part affected, which does not a 1 
protrude, or expel, the humours naturally receivel n 85 
it; or from the derivation of ſome extraordinary U "9 
Ee matter from ſome other part. A 
is latter is properly called DEFLUX1oy, 2 
ancients, W l | 0) 0,08 ON 
A fluxion, or defluxion, 
called a CATARRH. 
FLUX10N, in the Newtonian analyſis, denotes the velo 
with which a flowing quantity is increaſed b 
rative motion: by which it ſtands contradiſtingnithed 
from fluent or the flowing quantity, which is gradual] 
and indefinitely increaſing, after the manner of a f 4 
which a body in motion deſcribes. F 
Or, a fuxion may be more accurately defined, 28, the 
magnitude by which any flowing quantity would be ini 
formly increaſed in a given portion of time, with the 
eve celerity at any propoſed poſition, or inſtant 
uppoſing it from thence to continue invariable. 
Thus, if the point n move from A, and generate the 
right line Am, Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 29. and the ce. 
lerity at R be ſuch as would be ſufficient, ſuppoſing itto 
continue uniform from that point, to deſcribe the line 
Ry in the given time; then R. repreſents the fuxim of 
the variable line Am in that poſition. The rectangle 
AS, fig. 30. may be conceived to be generated by the 
parallel motion of the invariable line mu between Ax 
and BG; and fince Ry is the fluxion of Am, the ref 


on the trachea and lungs, is 


velocity 
Jus gene. 


dried river-mud, fuller's-earth, iron filings, common ſalt, | 
potaſh, and ſandiver. Theſe may be uſed in the larger | 


works; as nitre, tartar, borax, ſal armoniac, and mer- 
cury ſublimate, in the leſs : as for compound fluxes, they 
are very numerous, almoſt every operator having his par-' 
_ ticular noſtrum ; and it is plain that ſome fluxes are bet- 
ter adapted to the ores of ſome metals than others; but 
certainly a few general ones might be fixed upon, one or 
other of which would anſwer all the operator's expecta- 
tions. 5 1 5 | | | 


The three following preparations are all very general, | 


very powerful, and not expenſive. 1. Take of nitre, 
prepared by long boiling in lime-water, of ſea-ſalt melted 
in the fire, of ſandiver, and of dry wine-lees, each one 


part; glaſs of lead, three parts, and powdered glaſs, | 


eight parts; mix them all well together, and uſe them 
in an equal weight with ſtubborn ores. 2. For a till 

ſtronger flux, take equal parts of white tartar, common 
ſult, and nitre prepared as above; calcine all together to 


a white powder, and mix with it its own weight of glaſs | 


of lead: of this lux add two parts to one part of the 
moſt ſtubborn ores. 3. For a very powerful ſaline flux, 
take of the ſtrongeſt ſoap-boiler's lees four pounds, of 


white tartar and common ſalt, melted in the fire, each | 
one pound; boil theſe 1 with four gallons of | 
t 


human urine, to a dry ſalt. This flux is particularly 
ſerviceable where ſulphur and cobalt abound, and render 
the ore very refractory. Shaw's Lectures, p. 257. 
Fluxks, in Enamel-painting, are uſed for forming the 
grounds and colours: there are two kinds of ſubſtances 
which enter the compoſition of enamel fluxes, viz. the 
vitrifiable matters, which conſiſt of ſalts, lead and atſe- 
nic, and the correctives of theſe, which are calcined flints, 
| ſand, or ſuch «calcareous matter, which give body and 
firmneſs to the fluxing compoſition, without diſcolouring 


or changing the proper fluxing qualities, unleſs by di- 


miniſhing in a degree their vitrefactive power. The moſt 
active flux, among ſalts is borax; the next is lead; arlſe- 
nic, joined with ſome other body already vitrified and 
hereby fixed, is the next powerful flux; and the ſeveral 
kinds of ſalts ſucceed, of which ſea ſalt poſſeſſes the 
.. greateſt fluxing power. Though theſe are not ſtrong 
enough by themſelves, yet, as they are colourleſs, they 
are neceſſary to be compounded with lead, or ſubſtituted 
for it, with the aid of borax, for purpoſes, in Which the 


Froxions, method 9, is the arithmetic and analy%s © 


; 5 . Rs 8 will be the ſpace which would be uniformly 
deſcribed by mu, whilſt Am would be uniformly en- 
creaſed by mr, and it is, therefore, the furion of the 
generated rectangle ABSR. Farther, if the curvilineal 
ſpace Am n, fig. 31. be generated by the parallel motion 
of mn, conſidered as variable, and Rr be the fluxim of | 

Am, the reCtangle Ry 5S would be uniformly generated 
with the celerity, with which it begins to be generated, 
and with which the ſpace Am n is increaſed in the 10 
ſition Rs, when the length and velocity of un are lup- 
poſed to continue invariable from that poſition, and, 
therefore, agreeably to the definition, will be the fai 
of the generated ſpace A m n. 3 
From this definition it appears, that the uriunt of quan- 

tities are, always, as the celerities by which the quant. 

ties themſelves increaſe in magnitude. _ 
Mr. Simpſon obſerves, that there is an advantage in con- 
ſidering fluxions, not as mere velocities, but as the mag- 
nitudes which theſe velocities would, uniformly, generate 
in a given finite time: the imagination is not here con- 

fined to a ſingle point, and the higher orders of 2 * 

are rendered much more eaſy and intelligible. An 

though Sir Iſaac Newton defines fuxions to be the deb. 
cities of motions, yet he hath recourſe to the increments 
or moments, generated in equal particles of time, in 


determine thoſe velocities, which he afterwards 
J f other kinds, 


Kc. 


2 


order to l 
teaches us to expound by finite magnitudes,or c 
Simpſon's Fluxrons, vol. i. pref. p. 6. and p. 2, 


' fluxions, and fluents, or flowing quantities. 
dar ice uſually define the method of 222 4 
arithmetic, or analyſis, of infinitely, or _ 6d. 
nitely, ſmall variable quantities; or the metho gh ich 
ing an infiniteſimal, or infinitely ſmall mee equi 
being taken an infinite number of times, becomes 
to a given quantity. | 1 1 
Sir. l. Newton, and, after.him, the Engliſh e 
theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, moments; ae þ 

them as the momentary increments, ot ny 35 — 
variable quantities, e. gr. of a line l 7 

rated by the flux of a point, or of a ſurface get 
the flux of a line. ES Ke Of 
Accordingly, the variable quantitics 25 rin Alber de 
flowing quantities; and the method of fino 
fluxion, or the fluent, the method of fluxi1Ms 


flux muſt be wholly ng of colour. Fluxcs of all 


| 


5 5 
: £11163 
M. Leibnitz conſiders the ſame infinitely ſmall qui 25 


ſumpt! 
contat! 
with t 
his ow 
metho, 
had in 
he act 
lyſis ar 
attenti 


fore th 
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- or differentials, of two quantities; 
as the Sethi of finding thoſe Krebs, the 
and cal J calculus. Each of theſe ways of conſidering 
p 7 ominatings has its advantages, which the retainers 
m_—_ that method ſtrenuoully aſſert. ; 
£ dantities, i. e. ſuch as, in the geneſis of figures 
jon, are continually increaſing and diminiſh- 
very properly denominated fluents : 
I as all figures may be conceived as ſo generated, the 
_ ly ſmall increments or decrements of ſuch quan- 
Jrogge! very naturally denominated Huxions. ; 
Beſide this difference in the name, there 1s another in 


ing; 


notation. | We ; 
4 Newton expreſſes the fuxion of a quantity, as x, 


by a dot placed over it, as &; and M. Leibnitz expreſſes 
bis differential of the ſame », by prefixing a d, as dx; 
rf of which methods of notation has likewiſe its ad- 


vant⸗ge. 
Setting a 


de theſe circumſtances, the two methods are 
the ſame- 


The method of fluxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſab- | 


te, and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or, perhaps, of any 

a : it opens a new world to us, and extends our know- 

cee, as it were, to infinity; it carries us beyond the 
b Cho 


man mind, at leaſt infinitely beyond thoſe to which the 
ancient geometry was conhned. | 7 
The hiſtory of this important diſcovery, as freſh as it is, 
i a little dark, and imbroiled. Two of the greateſt men 
of this age do both of them claim the invention, Sir 1. 
Newton, and M. Leibnitz; and nothing can be more 
lorious for the method itſelf, than the zeal wherewith | 
the partiſans of either fide have aſſerted their title. 

To give the reader a juſt view of this noble diſpute, and 
of the pretenſions of each party, we ſhall lay before him 
the origin of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim 
commenced, and how it was ſupported. „ 
Ihe firſt time the method made its appearance in public, 
vas in 1684, when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof 


he kept to himſelf. The two brothers, the Bernoullis, 
were preſently ſtruck with it, and found out the demon- 
ſrations, though very difficult; and practiſed the calculus 
with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. _ | „ 

However, M. Leibnitz began to propoſe his differential 
method in a letter, dated 21 Jan. 1677, in which he 
exactly purſues Dr. Barrow's method of tangents, pub- 
liſhed in 1670: and Sir I. Newton communicated his 


dated 10 Dec. 1672 3 which letter, together with an- 
other dated 13 June, 1676, were ſent to M. Leibnitz by 
Mr. Oldenburgh, in 1676. So that there is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that he might avail himſelf of the information 
contained in theſe letters, and other papers tranſmitted 
with them, and alſo in 1675, before the publication of 
his own letter, containing the firſt hint of his differential 
method, And it ſuſficiently appears, that Sir I. Newton 


he actually made uſe of it in his Compendium of Ana- 
ls and Quadrature of Curves before that time. His 
attention ſeems to have been directed this way, even be- 
ſore the plague which happened in London in 1665 and 


and, therefore, there is no foundation for the hint ſug- 
xefted by the authors of the Encyclopedie Art. Differen- 


Dr. Barrow, 5 > GEE 
his is all we hear of it, till the year 1687, when Sir 


moſt wholly founded on the ſame calculus. 
and M. Leibnitz, had each invented it about the ſame 
greed in the ſubſtance of the thing, yet they differed in 


weir ways of conceiving ; called it by different names 
and uſed different ee by 7 Is 


In effe@, V. Leibnitz”s character was ſuppoſed, by ſo- 


goers, to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of 
du Haac Newton: accordingly, the method ſoon ſpread- 


Bot throughout Europe, M. Leibnitz's character 
wang it; by which means the geometricians were 

. 27 accuſtomed to look on him as the ſole, or 
— inventor, 

he two 
concern , or dif ; * 

; pute, as to the property of the invention 
en i 
Joyed the glorious proſpect of the progreſſes continu- 


Ally makin b 
g under their auſpices, till the year 1699, when 
My Peace began to be diſturbed. g er 


38 the fir that he was obliged to own Sir Iſaac Newton 


Var, II. No 135. 


hounds that ſeemed to have been preſcribed to the hu- 


in the Leipſic Acts of that year; but the demonſtrations | 


method of drawing tangents to Mr. Collins, in a letter | 


had invented his method before the year 1669, and that | 


Zielle, that Sir Iſaac borrowed the differential method from | 


7 30d what confirmed it was, that neither of them| 
made any mention of the other; and that, though they 


2 
' 


tec atio, in a treatiſe Of the Line of ſwifteſt Deſcent, 


3666, when he was about twenty-three years of age: | 


lac Newton's admirable Principia came forth, which is | 


© common opinion, at that time, was, that Sir Iſaac, | 


great authors themſelves, without any ſeeming | 


imventor of the differential calculus, and the | 


FLU 


firſt by many years; and that he leſt the world to judge, 
whether M. Leibnitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken an 
thing from him. This preciſe diſtinction between fir(t 
and ſecond inventor; with the ſuſpicion it inſinuated, 
raiſed a controverſy between M. Leibnitz, ſupported by 
the editors of the Leipſic Acts, and the Englith geome- 
trictans, Who declared for Sir I. Newton. Sir Ifaac 
himſelf never appeared on the fcene; his glory was be- 
come that of the nation; and his adherents, warm in 
8 cauſe of their country, needed not him to animate 
them. | 
Writings ſucceeded each other but lowly, on either fide; 
probably, on account of the diſtance of places; but the 
controverſy grew {till hotter and hotter : till, at length, 
it came to ſuch paſs, that, in the year 1711, M. Leibnitz 
complained to the Royal Society, that Dr. Keill had ac- 
cuſed him of publiſhing the method of flxions invented 
by Sir I. Newton, under other names, and characters. 
He infiſted, that nobody knew better than Sir Iſaac him- 
ſelf, that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and required, 
that Dr. Keill ſhould publicly difavow the ill conſtruction 
which might be put on his words. Ha 
The ſociety, here appealed to as a judge, appointed a 
committee to examine all the old Jetters, papers, &c. that 
had paſſed among the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to 
the point; and, after a ſtrict examen of all the evidences 
that could be procured, gave in their report to this pur- 
pole : “ That Mr. Leibnitz was in London in 1673, and 
«© kept a correſpondence with Mr. Collins by means of 
Mr. Oldenburgh, till Sept. 1676, when he returned 
* from Paris to Hanover, by way of London and Am- 
ſterdam: that it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew 
c 
* of the 21ſt June, 1677, which waz a year aſter a copy 
of a letter, wrote by Sir I. Newton, in the year 1672, 
had been ſent to Paris to be communicated to him, 
and above four years after Mr. Collins began to com- 
municate that letter to his correſpondents z wherein 
the method of Fuxions was ſuſſiciently explained, to 
let a man of his ſagacity into the whole matter: and 
“ that Sir I. Newton had even invented his method be- 
« fore the year 1669, and, of conſequence, fifteen years 
„ before M. Leibnitz had given any thing on the ſubject 
« in the Leipſic Acts.“ And thence they concluded, 


that Dr. Keill had not at all injured M, Leibnitz in what 


he had faid. _ | | 5 
The ſociety printed this cenſure of theirs, together with 


all the pieces and materials relating thereto, under the 


title of Commercium Epiſtolicum de Analyſi Promota, 
Lond. 1712. This book was carefully diſtributed through 
Europe, to vindicate the title of the Englith nation to tbe 
diſcovery; for Sir Iſaac, as already hinted, never appear- 
ed in it: whether it were that he truſted his honour 


with his compatriots, who were zealous enough in the 


cauſe; or whether it were that he was even ſuperior to 
the glory thereof. | | 


M. Leibnitz and his friends, however, could not ſhew 
the ſame indifference : he was accuſed of a theft; and 


the whole Commercium Epiſtolicum either expreſſes it in 
terms, or infinuates it. Soon after the publication there- 


of, a looſe ſheet was printed, at Paris, in behalf of M. 
Leibnitz, then at Vienna. It is wrote with great 


zeal and ſpirit ; and maintains, boldly, that the method 
of fluxions had not preceded that of differences : and even 


inſinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. The detail 


of the proofs, on each ſide, would be too long, and could 
not be underſtood without a large comment, which mult 


enter into the deepeſt geometry. 5 | 
M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a Commercium 
Epiſtolicum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society; 
but he died before it was completed. | 8 
A ſecond edition of the Commercium Epiſtolicum was 
printed at London in 1722; where Sir Iſaac Newton, 


in the preface, account, and annotations, which were 


added to that edition, particularly anſwered all the ob- 
jections which M. Leibnitz and M. Bernouilli were able 
to make ſince the Commercium firſt appeared in 1712. 
See alſo Raphſon's Hiſt. Fluxion. From the laſt edition 
of the Commercium, and the various original papers 
contained in it, it evidently appears that Sir Iſaac New- 


ton had diſcovered his method of fluxions many years be- 


fore M. Leibnitz's pretenſions. * 
It muſt be owned, that there are ſtrong preſumptions in 
favour of M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he 
was no plagiary : for that Sir Iaac Newton was the ſirſt 
inventor, is paſt all diſpute ; his glory is ſecure ; the rea- 
ſonable part, even among the foreigners, allow it: and 
* the queſtion is only, whether M. Leibnitz took it from 
bim, or ſell upon the ſame thing with him ; for, in his 
Theory of Abſtract Notions, which he dedicated to the 
Royal Academy, 1671, before he had ſeen any thing ot 


Sir I. Newton's, he already ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall 
6 Z | | | quantities, 


© any thing of the differential calculus before his letter 
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quantities, ſome greater than others; which is one of the 
great principles of the ſyſtem. 

The doctrine conſiſts of two parts, viz. the Direc me— 
thod of fluxions, called, alſo, Calculus diſterentialis; and 
the Inverſe method of fluxions, or Calculus integralis. 

The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and is a 
ſequel of it: both of them are adopted into the new geo- 
metry, and make reigning methods therein. 

The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite; the latter aſ- 
cends from infinitely ſmall, to finite: the one de- com- 
pounds a magnitude; the other re- eſtabliſhes it. 

Ihe foundation of the direct method of fuxions amounts 
to this problem: the length of the ſpace deſcribed being 
continually (rhat is, at all times) given, to find the ve- 
locity at any time propoſed. 


The foundation of the inverſe method of fluxions amounts | 


to this problem : the velocity of the motion being con- 
tinually given, to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any 
time propoſed. © | 

Dire#t method of FLuxtons. All finite magnitudes are here 
conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones, ſup- 
poſed to be generated by motion, as a line by the motion 
of a point, a ſuperficies by a line, and a ſolid by a ſuper- 


ficiesz and they are the elements, moments, or differ- 


_ ences, thereof. | | 
The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, or 
the velocities by which they are generated, and of work- 
ing on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantities, 
by their means, makes the direct method of fluxions. 
What renders the knowlege of infinitely ſmall quantities 
ol ſuch ſignal uſe and extent is, that they have relations 


to each other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof 


they are the inſiniteſimals, have not. 

Thus, e gr. in a curve, of any kind whatever, the in- 
finitely (mall differences of the ordinate and abſciſs have 
the ratio to each other, not of the ordinate and abſciſs, 
but of the ordinate and ſubtangent; and, of conſequence, 


the abſciſs and ordinate alone being known, give the ſub- | 


tangent unknown; or, which amounts to the ſame, the 
' tangent itſelf. See the Inverſe method of FLUXIONS, 


The method of notation in fluxi9ns, introduced by the 


inventor, Sir I. Newton, is thus: | | 
'The variable, or flowing quantity, to be uniformly aug- 
mented, as ſuppoſe the abſciſs of a curve, he denotes by 


the final letters v, x, y, 2; and their Huxions by the ſame | 


letters with dots placed over them, thus, v x Y z. And 
the initial letters a, %, c, d, &c. are uſed to expreſs in- 
variable quantities. | 5 
Again, if the fluxions 
tities, and are continually increaſing, or decreaſing, he 


conſiders the velocities with which they increaſe, or de- 


_ creaſe, as the fluxions of the former fluxions, or ſecond 


fuxious; which are denoted by two dots over them, thus, 


After the ſame manner one may conſider the augments, 


and diminutions of theſe, as their Hu ns alſo ; and thus 


proceed to the third, fourth, fifth, &c. fAuxions, which 


will be noted thus, yx E: yx X: „ * , &c. We 
map obſerve, in general, that the fluxions of all kinds 


and orders whatever, are contemporaneous, or ſuch as 
may be generated together, with their reſpective celeri- 


| 5 ties, in one and the ſame time. | 
Laſtly, if the flowing quantity be a ſurd, as V a—b; 


he 


35 wo ay 9 oy — ——_ | 33 
he notes its Auxion Va—b: if a fraction 4 —5 


notes it, ==. V. Wallis's Algebra, p-. 392, apud 


Oper. vol. ii. See FLurNT. | 1 55 
The chief ſcope and buſineſs of fAuxions is, from the 
flowing quantity given, to find the fluxion . for this we 


ſhall lay down one general rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis, 


and afterwards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes. 
«© Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the 
« 


© ſeveral indices of the powers of all the flowing quan- 


e tities contained in that term; and in each multiplica- 
« tion, change one root or letter of the power into its 
« proper fluxion the aggregate of all the products con- 
* nected together by their proper ſigns, will be the Auxion 
„of the equation defired.” — — 

The application of this rule will be contained in the fol- 
lowing caſes. I. To expreſs the fuxioms of ſimple va- 
riable quantities, as already mentioned, you need only 


put the letter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a| 


dot over them: thus, the fuxion of x is x, and the fluxton 
of y is y, and the Fuxion of x+y+V+2, is 145 T, 
&C. J | . 
Note, For the fuxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you mult imagine o, or a cy: 
pher; for ſuch quantities can have no fusion, properly 
ſpeaking, Oy they are without motion, or invariable. 


—_—— 


themſelves are allo vartäbde quan- 


1 


II. To find the FLUX10Ns of the products of 


III. To find the Fl. ux ION fraction Multi 


1 
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Again, the fluxion of a quantity, which dec | 
{tcad of increaſing, is to be conſidered a8 n wy in. 
Ive, 


two cr mere * 


riable or flowing quantities —Multiply the fluxim of 
ot each 


ſimple quantity by the faCtors of the p 
8 of all the reſt; and connec the * 
their proper ſigns: then the ſum cls by 
en Sought, e as regte, i the 
bus, the fuxien of x y, is xy + x;, 
lines, DE and F G, een mite 8 ns Nght 
two other right lines, BA and BC, 7; ie from 
fig. 32. and generate the rectangle DF, | 
ways interſect each other in the curve Hu. em al 
Da (x) and FF (5) be the fluxions of the ſides o 5 
and BF (5); and draw 4m and /n parallel 00 1 
FH, The #:x/0 of the area B D H (fee the 1 and 
of this article) is Dm or y x, and that of th 
is FN or xj, and therefore the fucion of the Who! 
angle E F=xy=B DH+BFG will be Po vgy rect. 
Auxion of yzu is j2n+yzu+Þy21; for fob = 
2 u, then yz uu will be = y x, and its fuxion — FS 
but x being z u, and * = 2z#+4 2, 134437 her 
ſtitution, will be = yz#+yuz+32u. And the j tub 
of & n Zy 18 ETA S+XUy2+xUp2; AY 
fluxion of a+ x xb—y (the common produd bein 15 
bx—ya—xy) will be Ki ==. SLIP 


laſt prod 4 


* ith Aety;, 


E arca BH 


: N « ply the ar 
of the numerator by the denominator, and i 0 * 


duct ſubſtract the ffuxion of the denominator drawn! 

the numerator ; this will be the numerator, and the { 7 
of the denominator will be the denominator of the Th 
tion exprefling the Huæxion of the given fraction. hy 


Thus the fruxion of fs ee 
| 55 & 


For lange ſe — S, then will x= ya, Which equal quan- 


tities muſt have equal fuxions; therefore 4 2 52725 


and æ zy = EY; and dividing all by y, *ZE) =; 
1 RI | Xx ——X 5 f he ; 
(becauſe ===) 3 97 2 


wherefore this laſt is the fuxien of the fraction © = 2 


| becauſe & being — — 2 will be equal to the fen of 


32 | 
And the fluxion of — will be **; for the permanent 


quantity a having no fluxion, there can be no product of 
the fuxion of the numerator into the denominator, 3 
there would have been, had à been x, 2, or any other 
variable quantity. 


V. To find the FLux10N of a power. Multiply the fax 


of the root by the exponent of the power, and the pro- 
duct by that power of the fame root, whoſe exponent is 


leſs by unit than the given exponent ; and likewiſe bf 


the invariable quantity and co-efficient, if there be 


any. 


but the fluxirn of x * X XK TR 2A 


Thus, the fluxion of x x will be 2 x; for ** NMR; 
&c. and the 


fluxion of x* will be 3 XXX. 'That of * Will be 8 x Ke &c. 
Or, if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe x"; 
its fuxion will be mx". | 


If the power be produced from a binomial, &c. as ſup- 


*, or 2x++2xy5+2+y +2): 


: | — ; ion 1 
tion, as ſuppoſe / x"; or in the other notation * , 


MX. X 


poſe x + , orxx+2xy+2y, its fluxion will be 2X 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x" of "= 15 


fluxion will be = m 4x". 113 
| | ET, Fans 
Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, — 5 


f 1 . f 18 A n) — e 
(for the ſquare of »» is * ) = 


Bs LOR . m1 to the de- 
m=1 „ 15 before; =, removing * © Bs 


| — 
nominator, by changing the ſign of the exponent © ,+1 


If the power be imperfect, i. e. if its exponent 25 5 


eto 


: Satan embe 
ſuppoſe x — z then if you raiſe up each m 
: — the flavio | 


1 


\Wherc- 


the power of u, it will ſtand thus, + * 
of which will be, by this general rule, 1% 


11g, 


e beginning | 


3a x will be 12% | 


Pri 
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mx 


Wherefore Z will be = 


m—1 f : | . 
_ (by dividing both parts | the fuxizz of the common logarithm of & (viz. L.) 
ns | | 8 


: Lx 
—1 My " . = * ; : 1 

i) and — xt „* or Pe: will be 1 M; or, the fuxion of the hyperbolic 

Az * 2 n logarithm of any number multiplied by M or 0.43429, 


\ its valu raue and Kc. is = the fuxion of the common logarithm of the 
n ſaid number. | 


by * * 


iz putting, inſtead of 2 


TORE „ VIII. To find the FLuxiox of FR exponential or percurrent 
the above expreſſion will become 7 X — * X | quantity, i. e. of a quantity having a variable ate 
- as ah Suppoſe y g] then, by the properties of loga- 
RS ME POPPY Hoc * rithms, x X log: y = log. 1. And ann the Huxions of 
2 * * —=—xX| theſe terms, x x log. y + — x #= —, M being as 
; = 1 . Or, more briefly, according to in the e yg 0 e e the fluxion of yx | 
n | | or ùͥ log. y + — 2 | ! 
FFCCCCCC0T os Peihut M log. 7 * x log, y . 
3 ; 4 rx — will be— * * X M 
the rule, the fruxion of roar,” C To find the FLUX1ON of @ refangle, when one fide x in- 
„ 27 bad. ws LE 20S | creaſes, and the other y decreaſes. In this caſe the Auxion 
1 5 | of the decreaſing quantity is negative with reſpect to that 


V 75 find the FLUX1ONS of ſurd quantities. Suppoſe it re- of the increaſing quantity (ſee the beginning of this ar- 


; | 2 2 ticle), and therefore, the ſign of the term affected with 
quired to find the fuxion of V2r x—xx,or ZT A2 it ought to be changed; by gr. the fuxion of A vt 


. „ 
gu ole 271 * * K* 1 = 23 then is 21 Xx - Xx Z; 


| es; angle xy in theſe circumſtances will be 

and conſequently 7 * NY 9 zz; and, by diviſion, | 4 125 Yo ig OY apa one: com by 
7+ ; = (by ſubſtitution) ZZ = to the X. To fird the ſecond, third, e. Fr ux ton of a fowing 
ns x7 "he a as tp quantity. Theſe fluxions differ in nothing, tl tote 


fluxion of V2r x 7 e 3 order and notation, from firſt fuxions, being actually 
0r, by the preceding rule, the fluxion of T- pre” 4 the eee rom which TY are immediately 
| E00 rived; and therefore, they may be found, in the ſ 
will be 1 * 27 # prog e Oy Mo | manner, by the general wh itready delivered. 9985 
1 * * . See Po Wx. | Thus, by the 4th rule, the firſt Auxion of x? is 3* x; and 
rx R „ | if x be ſuppoſed conſtant, or if the root x be generated 
If it be required to find the fluxion of ay=— x ; for] with an equable celerity, the fuxion of 3x* &, or 3 * . 
a put 2; then a) —xx=23, and a 2K * will be 3zX2x#=6 x #*, which is the ſecond fluxion of 
| 21 2 2-43 and multiplying by 3, 3 42 5 6 * 4 * 3 and 6 x3 will be its third uxion hüt if the celerity 
=22=2; and, conſequently, 3a = 45—6 22 x#=2; 5 * er be variable, either increaſing 
equal (ſubſtituting @ y — * & = E 3) 34 7-6 den a be 42 74% 8 Bo noe, will have its Ruin 
% 3% GL 12 4% b . Vill be, by the 2d and e 72155 3 
= the fluwon of 425 — * A. N I 6 ** + x? x, the Rig fuxion of 45. And the thing 
VI. To find the FLUX10N of quantities compounded of ratio- Huxion © X's obtained in like manner from the laſt, will 
nal and ſurd quantities—Let it be required to find the be 6 * eh +0OxX2 x#+6 * * K 3A A G +18 xXx 
fuxion of b * + 44 e 4 * Vaxx+aa=3%z Put 72 ah Thus allo, if n , then j5=1n =I 
N Tear rea =þ, and V xx +aa=gq Then NF; THEX 1; andif&*=zx y, then 2* K 
3 EP 1th 1 fis 54 & 8 | 
tit = x, and the on thereof is . 8 : | 
the given quan ; n 1 8 285 | 5 hr pray "Ove SHOE of, 5 e e in 
: 3 : - _— 3 * ut agnitudes, from the inunitely imall parts 
p1+qp=#: butgis =V xx +aa, and pis=2 b] thereof, and in determining the variable 9 Tha. 
11 4 a5; therefore, in the equation pq 4 4 S &, ent * eh Noo with yy: it lows at any point or 
. | 1 to | tities theyl term alligned, or the given Huxion. | 5 
i in the place of p, 4, Pri Dock oor 3 nes BE proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall 
repreſent, we ſhall have . 421 quantities to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what 
| | VX 444 855 | the other has reſolved : whence it is alſo called, by ſome, 
„ VVT ea V + a? = . Which] the ſummatory calculus : ; 
bein 3 3 3 7 2] But what that has decompounded, this does not always 
ing reduced to one denomination, gives 3 %% +2 ac x*| * ; hp y 
VVV | | | re- eſtabliſn; ſo that the inverſe method is limited and 
e e nn 
the given quantity. OE | To give an idea of its nature and othce, take the inſtance 
VI. To find the Fl ux Io of @ logarithm. The fluxion of already propoſed in the direct method: in that the infi- 
the hyperbolic logarithm of any quantity is equal to the nitely ſmall quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, be- 
Fuxicn of that quantity divided by the quantity itſelf : e. ing _— pre the r ea required; in this, on the 
i Gn 55 8 > EY contrary, the ſubtangent of an unknown curve being had 
br. the fuxion of the hyperbolic logarithm of x is = . gives the infinitely ſmall quantities of the abſciſs 00 "a 
for let LO T4. II. 3 | IJ. e | dinate which produced it, and, of conſequence, the ab- 
is ALZAO=1: draw an ordinate PM parallel to AL, | tudes, in whole relation the. whole ellence_ of che curve 
oe pace APML will be:the byperholic logarithm Dor the Aſtinguiſhing uſe of this method | in 8 ſ "Re 
e line OP; and, therefore, th ion of the ſpace | K | A e 0210 e b c 
CC of = prallogram mutiped by the infcty 
GARITHM of the line OP. But the fuxion of this ſpace, | | ſmall element of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall pa- 
being = x, and PM = 5, is = 5a, and OP: A6 rallelogram which is the element of the finite parallelo- 
: LA: Mp by the nature VVT and is repeated an infinity of times therein, i. e. 
3 I Mo Ds I ̃' Aas many times as there are points in the height of the 
1 of Grab therefore y x = —. Then, from the na- parallelogram. | 5 | GON 
5 | To have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of 


=7xX—XXX 


ture of | ; R | 
(viz, 1 ME. hyperbolic logarithm of 10] its element, the element muſt be multiplied by the alti- 
(viz. 1) 39, Kc.) is to the common logarithm of 10] tude; which is the inverſe method of fluxions, re-aſcend- 


8 the hyperbolic logarithm of any number x to 
2 ere logarithm of the ſame number x; i. e. L 
yy n fey = 2.30258, &c. L: 1 : : the hyperbolic lo- 
. 7 42 7 5 e logarithm of Xx: and therefore 
5 * 1,**, Ne fuxion of the hyperbolic logarithm of x:| | 
the Aux; YP. ga x:| comes neceſſary, or, at leaſt, ſuperior to any other. 
: 2 on of the common logarithm of x: i. e. L: 1 :: Suppoſe, e. gr. in a parabola, the fpace included between 
Ty Which is the fluxion of the common logarithm | two infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſmall portion 
3 | of the axis, and an infinitely little arch of the curve; it 
is certain, this infinitely ſmall ſurface is no parallelo- 
gram ; ſince the two parallel ordinates which terminate 


ing from the inſmitely ſmall quantity to the finite. 

Such a circuit of infinitefimals, it is true, would be im- 
pertinent, in ſo ſimple a caſe; but when we have to do 
with ſurfaces terminated by curves, the method then be- 


1 I | | 
| or £3 or becauſe IL . 43429, &e. the modulus of the 
A Br | 


izean or co | 6 1 it on one {ide are not equal; and the arch of the curve, 

& Van or common form of logarithms, if T be = M, | oppote to the little portion of the axis, is frequently 
neither equal nor parallel thereto; and yet this ſurface, 

| | | which 


FLU 


may be conſidered, in the | 
becauſe it 1s 
infinitely | 


which is -n0-parallelogram, 
{teictelt geometry, as if it really were one, 
infinitely ſmall; and the error, of conſequence, 
little, i e. none. 5 | ; 
So that, to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to multi- 
ply an ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall por- 
tion of the axis correſponding thereto. Thus we have 
the element of the whole parabola z which element be- 
ing raifed, by the inverſe method, to a finite magnitude, 


is the whole ſurface of the parabola. 


This advantage, fo peculiar to the geometry of infinites,] 


of being able, without any error, to treat little arches of 
curves as if they were right lines; curvilinear fpaces, as 
if rectilinear ones, &c. enables it not only to go with 
more eaſe and readineſs than the ancient geometry, to 
the ſame truths, bur to reach a great number of traths 
which were inacceſſible to the other. we | 
Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcove- 
' ries more extenſive; and ſimplicity and univerſality are 
its diſtinguiſhing characters. 
The preceding obſervations are more 


properly applicable 


to the method of infinites and indiviſibles than to the 


Newtonian method of fluxions, in which magnitudes of 
various kinds are capable of increaſe, not by a repeated 
acceſſion of parts, but by a continued motion or flux. 
See the ſequel of this article. 


Fi. Ux10N given, to find the flowing quantity belonging to any. | 


To have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſpond 
and keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it 
in the ſame caſes. | | 75 

1. In the general, to expreſs the variable quantity of a 


fluxion, there needs nothing but to write the letters with-| 


out the dots, or to ſubſtitute the variable or flowing let- 
ter for its fuxion. Thus the flowing quantities of &, 3, &, 
are x, , z. pF 5 

2. To find the fluent of a compound fluxional expreſ- 
ſion conſiſting of the products of two or more flowing 
quantities drawn into their Huxions; or which conſiſts of 


the fuxion of each quantity drawn into the other, or 


product of the reſt of the quantities. 


. Multiply the flowing quantities together; arid the pro- 


duct is the fluent required. E. gr. the fluent of 4g 1 


is = xy; of KTA TY is = #yZ, &. 
3. Jo find the fluxion of a fraction. The following rule 


will ſerve in many caſes. Divide the laſt term in the nu- 


merator by the fluxion of the negative ſquare root of the 


denominator; then divide this quotient by the affirmative 


ſquare root of the denominator for the required fluent. 


| 5 xXy—XJ * 
Thus, the fluent of 2 5 


4. To find the fluent of an expreſſion compounded of 


diſferent fluxionary terms connected together by the 
ſigns + and —. _ | | | 


Find the ſeparate fluents of the different terms, and con- 


nect them together by the ſigns of their reſpective 


fluxions. Thus, the fluent of ax + #3 + xj — 
is = ax+xy ——* 


5. To find the flowing quantity belonging to the fluxion 5, 


of any power, either perfect, or imperfect. Take the 
fluxionary letter, or letters, out of the equation; then 
augment the index of the fluxion by 1, or unity: laſtly, 
divide the fluxion by the index of its power ſo increaſed 
by unity. B N _ 
Thus, ſuppoſe 8 propoſed; by taking away # it will 
be 3x; and by increaling its index by unity, it will 
be 3xxx; then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) 
index, the quotient will be xxx, the flowing quantity 
required. 1 5 „„ Es 
n—m , 


: e 
Again, the fluent of — + x 
| +> "oi 


pound fluxionary expreſſions, if the fluxionary part is| 


. equal, or in an invariable ratio to the fuxion of the quan- 
tity under the vinculum, the fluent may be had by add- 
ing 1 to the index of the power, and dividing by the 


fuxion of the quantity under the vinculum drawn into | 
the index of the power thus increaſed. E. gr. the fluent | 


3 x T* U x Xx + G 
of TX ** 3x+0xx 18 = LAZ 
x+x*\*; the fluent of a + c x dz"; is = 


a+ can mt x d i 4e. E and the fluent 
e ; n 


* nexm+l 


an Fan Iv n-+1 
REM ni K 
By theſe methods the fluent is found when the fuxion is 
given; and the rules are derived from thoſe of the direct 
method; as the rules in diviſion and evolution in algebra 


m TINA 2 


of ah Ka Xx 2 is 


are deduced from thoſe of multiplication and involution. 
and invariable 


As when a Ruent conſiſts of a variable, 
pus : 


- will be 7 In com- 
m e | 


We cannot here pretend to enter into a detail of the rules 


_ viding by the exponent thus increaſed, and by the 
of the root; that is, the variable part 


be known from the nature of the problem under conf. 


truly corrected. For, fince the difference of two quan- 
the difference in that circumſtance will likewiſe be the 


difference in all other circumſtances; and, therefore, be- 


or to be generated at the ſame time: e. gr. 1. Let j= 


rection. 2. Let 3 
1 bal 
a X + 2 +ax* + —, But this fluent may be fou 
2 „ 3 
without correction, by expanding a+ in the origi- 


eee — 
3. Let y —x* X Xx; then, y = —— 


y being S o, — 


. 


* 
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part, the latter does not appear in the 
any futon is propoſed, it is only the variabſe bare, 
fluent that can be derived from it. If ; re a le 
fluxign that may be propoſed, the variable reg 
fluent will be equal to x; for ſuppoſing y 10 0 d of che 
riable quantity, if K could repreſent the W ia. 
then à 45 would be equal to r, and 6, :4, 7 5 
invariable, againſt the ſuppoſition. But ſup>o ould he 
repreſent any invariable quantity, the x + ing Kt 
rally repteſent the fluent of &. If it be required 0 fl 
ſuch a fluent of & as ſhall vaniſh when e is ſu vs ind 
vaniſh, it can be no other than *; and-fÞit ay a ed to 
that the flaent ſhould vanifh-when « is equat to ar 
quantity a, then by ſuppoſing x K to, vaniſh DER 
becomes equal to a we thall have Ne, or K Nx 
whence the fluent is K- a. In the ſame Manne 4, 
fluent. of -& may. be generally repreſented b * 
When a flurion that is propoſed coincides with .,. 
thoſe which were deduced from their fluents in the 
ceding articles, the variable part of the fluent re yg 
muſt coincide with that which was there Propoſed » 
diviſion in algebra leads us to fractions, and erolut 0 
to ſurds; ſo the inverſe method of Auxions leads us alten 
to quantities that are not known in common algebra. F 
that cannot be expreſſed by common algebraic 1 


fuxion ; f Wher 


hy 


* 


0 


— 


any of 


Maclaurin's Flux. art. 735. 


of the inverſe method of Auxions. We ſhall only obſerr. 
in general, that a /iuxion being propoſed, its fluent hy 
ſometimes be found accurately in algebraic terms; hy. 
this is far from being always poſſible; and recourſe mul 
ſometimes be had to a converging feries. Thus, if 
1x" x were propoſed, the variable part of the fluent i; 
found by adding unity to the exponent of the power, fy 
Haxis 
of the flucnt or 
„ 1 . | 
nx"? will be . 
| . „ | | 
this fluent requires the addition or ſubtraction of foric 
conſtant quantity to render it complete, which can only 


=*. But in many caſcs 


deration: e. gr. the fluent of 2. & may be eithet te- 
preſented by x* or by ad-, becauſe a being conflant, 
the fluxion of x" & n, as well as of n is 12 1 
_To find this invariable quantity that muſt be added or 
ſubtracted, is to correct the fluent. In order to do this 
the beſt way is to conſider how much the variable Pact of 
the fluent, firit found, differs from the truth, in that 
particular circumftance when the required quantity which 
the whole fluent ought to expreſs is equal to nothing; 
then, that difference added to or ſubtracted from the vr 
riable part, as occaſion requires, will give the fluent 


tities flowing with the ſame celerity, or baving equal 
fluxtons, is either nothing at all, or conſtantly the ſame, 


ing added to the leſſer quantity, or ſubtracted from the 
greater, both become equal. Let the variable quantities 
x and y be firſt ſuppoſed to begin their exiſtence together, 


222 | 2 5 e 
a* x5, the fluent will be y = ; if y=s, ——vaniſl- 
| | | 2 | 2 


es, becauſe x is alſo = % and the fluent needs no cor- 
Sd +x* xx; and y will be 


| * . 2 4 ; 
re th ; but when y=0 and & e, . — becomes = 1 
| | 5 „ ar 


a+ xl? af 1nd cli 
1 
4 


8 . 
=o and, therefore, always exceeds y by 
the fluent properly corrected will be) = - 


nal equation, which will become j = a x + 34 #*7 3 
222 x 

: - ; = K a * 3 | — 

xx „* x; whence y = a* x + $2. + ax' + 4 . 

2 

| — 7 1 

04 — 4 and 

| | 3 | Pe. 

2 "3 

1 — . 5 ” : Ava 

! becomes = — 3 ; therefore - 


3 
2 — + 


NA , 
. . 1! 7 
is too little by ; and the fluent correQed wit 


* 3 
3 2 2) 4 
61 (1 — 4 
— — Ae 5 &c. 
3 


In the ſolution 


be. 


3 „ill be 
ot other problems, the value of) 80 
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qual to nothing, when that of x is equal to any given 
e 


2 8 2 
quantity 6: E- gre Let I 5, and y is = I but when 
3 3 
3a . a 
141 os 2 aft 9 
x" which corrected becomes y = „Ke. 
"+l +1 


But if the propoſed fluxion were a * 


„ we cannot find 
a -& 


its fluent by the rule above given; however, we may 
throw the fuxion into an infinite SERIES by dividing aby 
1—x in the uſual method, and we ſhall find the quotient 


| 61 — & 


. &c. Now the fluent of each term 
2 a 
of this ſeries may be found by the foregoing rule; and 
therefore the fluent of — will be expreſſed by the ſe- 
Hus 72 | | 
1 7 * + 4 & c. which may be of uſe for 
2a Ja” 4a > 

determining the fluent when x is very ſmall in reſpect of 
a; becauſe in that caſe, a few terms at the beginning of 
the ſeries will be nearly equal to the value of the whole. 
But it oſten happens that the ſeries deduced in this me- 
thod converges ſo ſlowly, as to be of little or no uſe. 
Or, becauſe the fluxion of the hyperbolic logarithm of 
any quantity is equal to the fluxion of that quantity di- 
vided by the quantity itſelf, the fluent of — will be = 
a * hyp. log. of 2. For the fluxion of ax is — 5, 
which divided by a—x is ——. See Maclaurin's Tr. 
| aAa—X 

of Flux. art. 737. 744. 827. Sterling, De Summat. 
Serier. p. 28. and Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 87, &c. 


infinite ſeries, when it does not appear that a fluent 
can be aſſigned in a finite number of algebraic terms. 
The arches of a circle, and hyperbolic areas or lo- 
garithms, cannot be aſſigned in algebraic terms, but 
have been computed with great exactneſs by ſeveral me- 
thods. By theſe with be quantities, any ſegments 
ol conic ſections, and the arches of a parabola, are ea- 
ſily meaſured; and when a fluent can be aſſigned by them, 
this is conſidered as the ſecond degree of reſolution. 
When it does not appear that a fluent can be meaſured 
by the areas of conic ſections, it may however be mea- 
{ured in ſome caſes by their arcs; and this may be con- 
ſidered as the third degree of reſolution. If it does not 
appear that a fluent can be aſſigned by the arc of any co- 


Tome uſe to aſſign the fluent by an area, or arc of ſome 
other figure, that is eaſily con 
it is often important, that the propoſed #4x107 be reduced 


may not be too complex, and that it may not converge at 
too ſlow a rate. | | | 


fluents. Firſt, ſuch as can be accurately aſſigned in finite 


Thirdly, ſuch as can be aſſigned by hyperbolic or elliptic 
ares. The rſt two claſſes (conſidering triangles and cir- 
cles as conic ſections) may therefore be meaſured by the 


:mcters, or lines that bound them. 


The fluent ok is of the firſt claſs; that of 
VIX „ 


fluents of — 2 1 
| oo — — — I and 
Re 1 * VĩXx VI TN ITA 
* e b 
| TED? are of the third claſs, and as far as has ap- 
ou hitherto, cannot be reduced to the former. See 
*Xcaurin's Flux. book ii. chap. ili. art. 755. 798, &c. 


It is to be obſerved, as 8 the fluent of 


hi | 
Or of —— — . | 

« FED 3» that it does not appear poſſible to re- 
preſent them b 


tities. But b ; 2 Rents 
y aſſuming an elliptic arc likewiſe, they 
may be conſtructed. See Maclaurin, lib. cit, art. 802. 


Vol. II. No 135. 


by ſuppoſition; therefore, the corrected 


2 * 
2 2E * x 2 5 
EIT TT TOP &c. Hence — = + 


Mathematicians do not always immediately recur to| 


nic ſections (the citele included) it may however be of | 
ructed or deſcribed ; and 


to a proper form, in order that the ſeries for the fluent | 
We may therefore conſtitute three orders or claſſes of 


terms by common algebraic expreſſions. Secondly, thoſe | 
which can be reduced to circular arcs and logarithms. | 


areas of conic ſections; and the third claſs by their pe- 


or of | but th 
V Ni Fe vs of the ſecond ; utt e 
& x * 


x | 
VaxV tax 


y any hyperbolic arc and algebraic quan- 
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Solikewiſe to repreſent the fluent of . 
| ZX VUTRIe N- 2 


4 


3 
or of = 
V a* b* + 2aep*— 
both the hyperbolic and elliptic arcs. Maclaurin, lib. 
Cit. art. 805. 


=, We muſt have recourſe to 


rn * 
X — — | Z 


The fluent of — is aſſignable by the arcs of co- 
e ＋ 7 2" 
nic ſections, when is an integer number; that is, by 
right lines, when v is equal to 4, or to any multiple of 
43 by circular and parabolic arcs (reducible to logarithms) 
with right lines, when is any other even number; by 
arcs of an equilateral hyperbola with right lines, when 
is any number of the ſeries 3, 7, 11, 15, &c. and by 
arcs of the ſame hyperbola and right lines, with arcs of 
an ellipſis, that has its excentricity equal to the ſecond 
axis, when r is any of the numbers 1, 5, 9, 13, &c., Sec 
Maclaurin, ibid. art. 809. | 
We preſume, upon the whole, that few will be ſo ſcru- 
3 as to deny the Newtonian doctrine of fluxions to 
e intelligible, and accurately demonſtrated. But on the 
other hand it muſt be confeſſed, that the introduction of 
the notions of motion and velocity, which are mechani- 
cal, ſeems not to have thrown any light on this part of 
geometry. The conſideration of the limiting ratios of 
variable quantities, and that of the limiting polygons of 
curves, as it requires no other knowlege but what de- 
pends on the common properties of number and magni- 
tude, ſo it ſeems, in all reſpects, the moſt clear and un- 
exceptionable manner of conſidering the ſubjects treated 
of in the higher geometry. An eminent mathematician 


ſeems to declare himſelf of this opinion, when he ſays, 


that quadratures by limiting polygons is one of that kind 
which requires no other knowlege but what depends on 


the common properties of number and magnitude; and 


ſo may ſerve as an inſtance to ſhew, that no other is re- 
quiſite for the eſtabliſhment of principles for arithmetic 


and geometry; a truth, which though certain in itſelf, 


may perhaps ſeem doubtful from the nature and tendency 


of the preſent inquiries in mathematics. For among the 
maoderns ſome have thought it neceffary, for the inveſti- 


gation of the relations of quantities, to have recourſe to 
very hard hypotheſes; ſuch as that of numbers infinite, 
and indeterminate; and that of magnitudes in farr Heri, 
exiſting in a potential manner, which are actually of no 


bigneſs. And others, whoſe names are truly to be re- 


verenced, on account of their great and ſingular inven- 
tions, have thought it requiſite to have recourſe even to 
principles foreign to mathematics, and have introduced 
the conſideration of efficient cauſes and phyſical powers, 


for the production of mathematical quantities; and have 


ſpoken of them, and uſed them, as if they were a ſpe- 
cies of quantities by themſelves. Vide Machin, in Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 447. 


The elements of the doctrine of Huxious have been deli- 
vered by its great author in ſo conciſe a manner, as to 
give occaſion to one of the moſt ingenious writers of this 


age to repreſent it as founded on inconceivable princt= _ 


ples, and full of falſe reaſonings. This author, in a let- 


ter, under the title of the Analyſt, publiſhed in the year 


1734, has been at great pains to convince his readers, 
that the objects, principles, and inferences of the mo- 


dern analyſis by fluxions, are not more diſtinctly con- 
_ ceived, or more evidently deduced, than religious myſ- _ 


teries and points of faith. He ſays he does not contro- 


vert the truth of the concluſions, but only the logic and 


method of mathematicians. He aſks how they demon- 


ſtrate, what objects they are converſant with, and whe- 
ther they conceive them clearly; what principles they 
proceed upon, how ſound they may be, and how e they 


apply them ; declaring himſelf not concerned about the 
truth of the theorems, but only about the way of coming 
at them, whether it be legitimate or illegitimate, clear 
or obſcure, ſcientific or tentative. He conſiders the con- 
eluſions not in themſelves, but in their premiſes ; not as 
true or falſe, uſeful or inſignificant, but as derived from 
ſuch principles, and by ſuch inferences. And for as 


much as it may ſeem an unaccountable paradox, that 


mathematicians ſhould deduce true propoſitions from falſe 
principles, be right in the concluſion, and yet err in the 
premiſes, he endeavours particularly to explain, how 
this may come to paſs, and ſhew how error may bring 


forth truth, though it cannot bring forth ſcience. His 


ſolution of the paradox is, that in the application of the 
method of infinitefimals and fuxions, two errors are 
committed, which being equal and contrary, deſtroy 
each other. We cannot enter into a detail of all he fays 
on theſe and many other heads, nor of all that has been 
ſaid on the other ſide, in defence of the method of 


7A fluxions, 


— ——— 
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| Puxions, and of its inventor, Sir Iſaac Newton. An an- 


{wer to the Analyſt, under the title of Geometry no 
Friend to Infidelity, appeared very early under the name 
of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, ſuppoſed to be Dr. Jurin 
a ſecond, by the ſame hand, in defence of the firſt, in- 
titled, Ihe Minute Mathematician, or the Free-thinker 
no juſt Thinker, publiſhed in 17353 a Diſcourſe of 
Fluxions, by Mr. Robins, firſt publiſhed in 1735 (fee his 
Collection of Tracts, by Wilſon, vol. ii.); a Lreatife of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's, with a commentary by Mr, Colſon; 
and ſeveral other pieces were publiſhed on this ſubject; 
particularly a very full and excellent treatiſe of furious, 
by Mr. Maclaurin, late profeſſor of mathematics in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, containing not only a moſt diſ- 
tinct account of the principles of fluxions, but alſo of 


the chief diſcoveries in geometry, and mathematical phi- | 


loſophy of this age. The curious 80 find an elegant 
account of this treatiſe in the Philoſop 
No 468, 469. 


We preſume that Mr. Maclaurin's demonſtrations are ſuf- | 
| ficient to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous; it would exceed 


the bounds of our deſign to inſert them at length here; 
but we cannot omit mentioning what ſeems neceſſary to 
explain and illuſtrate the notion of fuxons; and the prin- 


ciples on which this method of computation is founded. 


In the doctrine of fluxions, magnitudes are conceived to 
be generated by motion; and the velocity of the gene- 


rating motion is the fuxion of the magnitude. Lines are 
ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of points: the 


velocity of the point that deſcribes the line, is its fluxion, 


and meaſures the rate of its increaſe or decreaſe. When 
the motion of a point is uniform, its velocity is conſtant, | 
and is meaſured by the ſpace deſcribed by it in a given | 

time: when the motion varies, the velocity at any term | 
of the time is meaſured by the ſpace which would be de- 


ſcribed in a given time, if the motion was to be conti- 
nued uniformly, from that term, without any variation. 


And this is analogous to the general doCtrine of powers, 
or may be conſidered as a particular application of it. As 
a power which acts continually and uniformly is mea- 


ſured by the effect that is produced by it in a given time, 


ſo the velocity of an uniform motion is meaſured by the 


ſpace that is deſcribed in a given time. If the action of 
the power vary, then its exertion at any rate of the time 
is not meaſured by the effect that is produced after that 


term in a given time, but by the effect that would have | 


been produced if its action had continued uniform from 
that term; and in the ſame manner, the velocity of a 


variable motion at any given term of time is not to be 


meaſured by the ſpace that is actually deſcribed after that 
term in a given time, but by the ſpace that would have 
been deſcribed, if the motion had continued uniformly 
from that term. If the action of a variable power, or 
the velocity of a variable motion, may not be meaſured 
in this manner, they muſt not be ſuſceptible of any men- 


| ſuration at all. When it is ſuppoſed that a body has ſome 


velocity or other at any term of the time, during which 


it moves, it is not therefore ſuppoſed, that there can be | 


any motion in a term, limit or moment of time, or in an 


indiviſible point of ſpace; and as velocity is always mea- | 
| ſured by the ſpace that would be deſcribed by it, conti- | 
nued uniformly for ſome given finite time, it cannot 


ſurely be ſaid, that geometers pretend to conceive mo- 


tion or velocity without regard to ſpace or time, as the | 


author of the Analyſt often ſuggeſts. This is a ſhort 


view of the nature and tendency of the doctrine of | 
fluxions, which we ſhall now proceed to explain more | 


particularly. 


We have already ſaid that lines may be conceived as ge- | 
nerated by the motion of points; in like manner ſurfaces | 
may be conceived as gerferated by the motion of lines; 


ſolids by the motion of ſurfaces; angles, by the rotation 


of their ſides; the flux of time being ſuppoſed to be al- | 
ways uniform. The velocity with which a linc flows, is 


the ſame as that of the point which is ſuppoſed to de- 
ſcribe or generate it. The velocity with which a ſurface 


flows, is the ſame as the velocity of a given right line; | 


that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is ſuppoſed to generate 


a retangle which is always equal to the ſurface, The 
velocity with which a ſolid flows, is the ſame as the ye-|_ 


locity of a given plain ſurface, that, by moving parallel 
to itſelf, is ſuppoſed to generate an ereCt priſm or cylin- 
der that is always equal to the ſolid. The velocity with 
which an angle flows, js meaſured by the velocicy of a 


point, that is ſuppoſed to deſcribe the arch of a given | 


circle, which always ſubtends the angle, and meaſures it. 
In general, all quantities of the ſame kind (when we 
conſider their magnitude only, and abſtract from their 
poſition, figure, and other affections) may be repreſented 
by right lines, that are ſuppoſed to be always in the ſame 
proportion to each other as theſe quantities. They are 


repreſented hy right lines ju this manner in Euclid's Ele- 


| 


ments, in the general doctrine of roportion 
» 


ical Tranſactions, | 
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right lines and figures in the data © 


| that accu, ud by 
meter. In this method likewiſe, quantities 2 
kind may be repreſented by right lines, and . th 


of the motions by which they are ſuppoſed to cite | 


e ſame 


rated, by the velocities of points moving in right Fe- 
All the velocities we have mentioned are a. ie 
any term of the time of the motion, by the deen x 
would be deſcribed in a given time, by chess Vhich 
lines, or ſurfaces, with their motions cout 1 
formly from that term. wenn e 
A fuxion being the velocity with which a quant 

at any term of the time while it is ſuppoſed 98 
rated, is therefore always meaſured by the iner pg 
decrement that would be generated in a given am Nur or 
motion, if it was continued uniformly from th "ay 
without any acceleration or retardation; or it : 5 
meaſured by the quantity that is generated in a ne 8 
by an uniform motion, which is equal to the .4 u time 
motion at that term. EI 
Time is repreſented by a right line that flows unif, 

or is deſcribed by an uniform motion; and a other, 
or termination of time, 1s repreſented by a point 8 
mination of that line. A given velocity is repreſe . 4 
by a given line, the ſame which would be deſeribed 5 | 
in a given time. A velocity that is accelerated baby 
tarded, is repreſented by a line that increaſes or a 
in the ſame proportion. The time of any motion being 
repreſented by the baſe of a figure, and any part of — 
time by the correſponding part of the baſe; if the ori. 


nate at any point of the baſe be equal to the ſpac 
would be deſcribed, in a given time, by the rugs | 


the correſponding term of the time continued uniformly 
» 


then any velocity will be repreſented by the correſpond- 


ing ordinate. The Zuxions of quantities are repreſented 
by the increments or decrements, deſcribed in the fore. 
going paragraph, which meaſure them; and inſtead of 
the proportion of the fuxions themſelves, we may al. 
ways ſubſtitute the proportion of their meaſures, 

When a motion is uniform, the ſpaces that are deſcribed 
by it in any equal times are always equal. When a mo- 
tion is perpetually accelerated, the ſpaces deſeribed by it 


In any equal times that ſucceed after one another, per- 
petually increaſe. When a motion is perpetually retard- 


ed, the ſpaces that are deſcribed by it in any equal times 
that ſucceed after one another, perpetually decreaſe, 
It is manifeſt, converſely, that if the ſpaces deſcribed in 


any equal times are always equal, then the motion is uni- 


form. If the ſpaces deſcribed in any equal times that 


ſucceed after one another perpetually increaſe, the mo- 


tion is perpetually accelerated ; for it is plain, that if the 


motion was uniform for any time, the ſpaces deſcribed in 


any equal parts of this time would be equal; and if it 


was retarded for any time, the ſpaces deſcribed in equal 


parts of this time that ſucceed after one another would 


decreaſe ; both of which are againſt the ſuppoſition. In 


like manner it is evident, that a motion is perpetually te- 


tarded, when the ſpaces that are deſcribed in any equal 


times that ſucceed after one another, perpetually de- 


creaſe. The following axioms are as evident, as that a 
greater or leſſer ſpace is deſcribed in a given time, ac- | 
_ cording as the velocity of the motion is greater or lefs. 
Axiom 1. The ſpace deſcribed by an accelerated motion 
is greater than the ſpace which would have been deſcribed _ 
in the ſame time, if the motion had not been accele- 
rated, but had continued uniform from the beginning of 
„„ F oy 
Axiom 2. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while it is ac- 


celerated, is leſs than the ſpace which is deſcribed in an 
equal time by the motion that is acquired by that accele- 
ration continued uniformly. y,... 2 
Axiom 3. The ſpace deſcribed by a retarded motion 15 


leſs than the ſpace which would have been deſcribed in 


the ſame time, if the motion had not been retarded, but 
had continued uniform ſrom the beginning of the time. 
Axiom 4. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while 1t 
retarded, is preater than the ſpace which 1s deſcribed in 
an equal time by the motion that remains aſter that fe- 
tardation, continued uniformly. | 


From theſe axioms, general theorems concerning motion, 


of uſe in the doQrine of frxions, may be demonſtrated. 


Thus when the ſpaces deſcribed by two variable motion 
are always equal, or in a given ratio, the velocities * 
always equal, or in the ſame given ratio; and converſely, 
when the velocities of two motions are always equa le 
each other, or in a given ratio, the ſpaces deſcribed by 
thoſe motions in the ſame time are always qual, on 
that given ratio; that when a ſpace is always equ 5 
the ſum or difference of the ſpaces deſcribed by 8 
other motions, the velocity of the firſt motion 13 o 8 
equal to the ſum or difference of the velocitics © 
other motions; and converſely, that when a VC ge Bn 
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o the ſum or differenee of two other velo- 

nes, the ſpace deſcribed by the firſt motion is always 
a he ſum or difference of the ſpaces deſcribed by 
me er motions. - See Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe 
of Fluxions, book i. chap. I. 


always © qual e 


theſe two oth 


he main point in the method of fAuxions, is to obtain 
ao „% of the rectangle, or product of two indeter- 
the 1 ſince from thence may be derived rules 
other products and powers, be the coefhcients, or 
oF dices, what they will, integers or fractions, ra- 
K 46 ſurd; according to the manner of Sir Iſaac New- 
ang the ſecond lemma of his ſecond book of Prin- 


Liebi has therefore been very full in eſtabliſhing 
tit point; and after what he bas ſaid, we preſume that 
no reaſonable objection can lie either againſt the clear- 
neſs and diſtinctneſs of the notion of Huxions, or againſt 


the truth of the principles, or accuracy of the demon- 


many readers may, perhaps, be defirous of feeing the 
argument contracted into a narrow compaſs, we ſhall 
here give a ſummary of it, from the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, No 468, p. 331- or Martyn's Abridg. vol. viii. 
p. 31 Ke. 5 e e 

A triangle that has two of its ſides given in poſition, 18 
ſuppoſed to be generated by an ordinate moving parallel 
t0 itſelf along the baſe. When the baſe increaſes uni- 
ſormly, the triangle increaſes with an accelerated mo- 
tion, becauſe its fucceſſive increments are trapexia, that 
continually increaſe ; therefore if the motion with which 
the triangle flows, was continued uniformly from any 
term for a given time, a leſs ſpace would be deſcribed by 
ir, than the increment of the triangle, which is actually 
generated in that time by axiom 1; but a greater ſpace 
than the increment which was actually generated in an 
equal time preceding that term, by axiom 2. And hence 
it is demonſtrated, that the Huxion of the triangle is ac- 
curately meaſured by the rectangle contained by the cor- 
reſponding ordinate of the triangle, and the right line 
which meaſures the Huxion of the baſe. The increment 
which the triangle acquires in any time, 1s reſolved into 
tro parts; that which is generated in conſequence of the 


the acceleration of this motion for the ſame time. 'The 
atter is juſtly neglected in meaſuring that motion (or 
the fux:on of the triangle at that term) but may ſetve for 


tangle. The motion with which the triangle flows, is 
lmilar to that of a hody deſcending in free ſpaces by an 
vniform gravity, the. velocity of which, at any term of 
th! time, is not to be meaſured by the ſpace deſcribed by 


becauſe the motion continually increaſes, but by a mean 
between theſe ſpaces. | 


Vhen the fides of a rectangle increaſe or decreaſe with | 


uniform motions, it may be always conſidercd as the ſum 
or difference of a triangle and trapezium; and this 


fuxm is derived from the laſt propoſition. If the fides | 
ncreaſe with uniform motions, the rectangle increaſes | 


vith an accelerated motion; and in meaſuring this mo- 
tion at an 


th 


uon. 


nen whether generated by an ordinate moving parallel 


1 or by a radius revolving round a given center, 
Y e determined by demonſtrations of the ſame kind. 
"nay the ordinates of the figure increaſe, the incre- 


art | . 55 f f 
; 5, One of which only 1s to be retained in meaſuring 
© fluxion of the 


Nerated 3 ; 8 
ml in conſequence of the acceleration of the motion 
ih which the beure flows. | 


ky at has been hitherto ſaid will ſet the difference be- 
deen the notion of 


2 | 
hl ht Fluxions may always be repreſented by 
mapnituge Teen Berg ſuppoſition of an infinitely little 
dne too og a poſtulatum for ſuch a ſeience as 
the truth and ny ave authors accounted explicitly for 
Irom this 8 8 ect accuracy of the concluſions derived 
Called the 4 Aeratlon. When they determine what is 
Wntity, th Ae but more accurately the fuxion of a 
element, vs 3 us, they reject certain parts of the 
Oher parts. jz e they become infinitely leſs than the 
le a proof 2 5 is no proper reaſon, not only be- 
© ACuracy of ms nature may leave ſome doubt as to 
j 01 the concluſion, but becauſe it may be de- 


Nonſtrateg th . 
ed that theſe parts ought to be neglected by them 


rations by which their mcaſures are determined. We| 
cannot here inſert his demonſtrations at Kufen! but as 


ferences, or at a greater rate, others by le 


motion with which the triangle flows at the beginning of | 
the time, and that which is generated in conſequence of | 


meaſuring its acceleration, or the ſecond fluxion of the | 


the body in a given time, either beſore or after that term, | 


y term of the time, a part of the increment of | 
e rectangle that may be determined, is rejected, as ge- 
terated in conſequence of the acceleration of that mo- 


Thoſe who have well underſtood what precedes, will not 
*ata Joſs to conceive, that the fiuxions of à curvilineal | 


of the area may be reſolved in like manner into two | 


area, the other being rejected as ge- 


Auxions and that of infiniteſimals, in | 
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at any rate, or that it would be an error to retain them. 
If an accountant, that pretends to a ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs, ſhould tell us, he had* neglected certain articles, 
becauſe he found them to be of ſmall importance; and 
it ſhould appear that they ought not to have been taken 
into conſideration by him on that occaſion, but belong to 
a different account, we ſhould approye his concluſions as 
accurate, but not his reaſons. Yee Maclaurin's Treatiſs 
of Fluxions in the preface, and book i. chap. 12. where 
the methed of INFINITESIMALS is expreſly treated of. 

Mr. Maclaurin in the firſt part of his treatiſe confiders 
Hluxions in a merely geometrical form, and has demon- 
{trated the rules of the method with all poſſible accuracy 


and rigour; but as the great improvements made by this 


doctrine are chiefly to be aſcribed to the facility, conciſe- 


nels, and great extent of the methods of computation, 


or the algebraic part, it is neceſſary to add ſome account 
of theſe methods alſo. | 
Any quantities produced from each other by an algebraic 
operation, or whoſe relation is expreſſed by any algebraic 
form, being ſuppoſed to increaſe or decreaſe together, 
ſome will be found to increaſe or decreaſe by greater dif- 
f differences, 
or at a leſs rate; and while ſome are ſuppoſed to increaſe 
or decreaſe at one conſtant rate by equal ſucceſlive dif- 
ferences, others increaſe or decreaſe by differences that 
are always varying. Theſe rates of increaſe or decreaſe 
may be determined by comparing the velocities of points 
that always deſcribe lines proportional to the quantities 2s 
before mentioned, but they may alſo be determined with- 
out having recourſe to ſuch ſuppoſitions, by a juſt rea- 


ſoning from the ſimultaneous increments or decrements 


themſelves. | . 
When a quantity A increaſes by differences equal to a, 
2 A increaſes by differences equal to 24, and manifeſtly 
increaſes or decreaſes at a greater rate than A in the pro- 
portion of 2 to à or 2 to 1; and if m and » be inva- 


- mM A 5 N : . 
riable, — increaſes or decreaſes by differences equal to 


= „„ | Oo 
, and therefore at a greater or leſs rate than A in 


. 5 mM a : | | | ; ' | : 23 2 
proportion as — is greater or leſs than a, or m is 
cane | 


greater or leſs than xa. This ſeems to be eaſily conceived, 


without having recourſe to any other conſiderations, than 
the relation of the differences by which the quantities in- 
creaſe or decreaſe. In order therefore to avoid figurative 

expreſſions in the algebraic part, it will be proper to ſub- 


ſtitute in the place of the definition and axioms before 
mentioned, others that are rather of a more general im- 


port, but are perfectly conſiſtent with them. Thus, 


Fluxions of quantities are any meaſures of their reſpefive 


rates of increaſe, or decreaſe, while they vary or flow toge- 


© 


There ean be no difficulty in determining thoſe meaſures 
when the quantities increaſe or decreaſe by ſucceflive dif- 
ferences, that are always in the ſame invariable propor- 
tion to each other. While A by increaſing becomes 
equal to A , or by decreaſing equal to A—a, 2 A be- 
comes equal to2A+2a, or to 2 A—2a; and as 2A 
increaſes or decreaſes at a greater rate than A in the 

proportion of 24 to az ſo the fluxion of A being ſup- 
poſed equal to a, the fluxion of 2 A mult be equal to 2 4. 


In the ſame manner the Huxion of oy x A (or of — x 


Ate, ſuppoſing m, u, and e to be invariable) is — Xx az 


and fince m may be to * in any aſſignable ratio, a quan- 
tity may be always aſſigned that ſhall increaſe or decreaſe, | 
at a greater or leſs rate than A in any proportion, or 

that ſhall have its fux;on greater or leſs than the flivion 

of A in any ratio. In ſuch caſes, the ratio of the flux/9ns 

and that of the differences, by which the quantities in- 

creaſe or decreaſe, are the ſame. 


But while A is ſuppoſed to increaſe at a conſtant rate by 


any equal ſucceſſive differences, if B increaſe or decreaſe 
by differences that are always varying, B cannot be faid 

to increaſe or decreaſe at any one conſtant rate; and it 
is not ſo obvious how the fuxion of A being ſuppoſed 


equal to its increment 4, the variable Fuxion of B is to 


be determined. It cannot be ſuppoſed that the fluxions 
and differences are always in the ſame proportion in this 
caſe ; but it is evident, that if B increaſe by differences 
that are always greater than the equal ſucceſſive dif- 


ferences by which ZA increaſes, it cannot increaſe 

SE n | 

at a leſs rate than Z x A; and it cannot increaſe at 3 
| t | 

greater rate than = x A, while its ſucceſſive differences 

| : 2 


are 


17 


2A 1. 
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always leſs than thoſe of — „ A. The fuxion of A, 
being ſtill repreſented by a, the fuxion of B therefore 
cannot be leſs than — x a in the former caſe, or greater 
| n | 


then — x a in the latter. The following propoſitions 
u 


are conſequences of this, and will enable us to deter- 
mine at what rate B increaſes, when its relation to A is 
known. | 
The ſucceſſive values of the root A being repreſented by 
Aa, A, Aa, &c. which increaſe by any conſtant 
difference a, let the correſponding values of any quan- 
tity produced from A, by any algebraic operation (or 
that has a dependence upon it ſo as to vary with it) be 
B—b, B, B, &c. Then if the ſucceſſive differences 
b, , &c.' of the latter quantity always increaſe, how 
ſmall ſoever à may be, then B cannot be ſaid to increaſe. 
at ſo great a rate as a quantity that increaſes uniformly 
by equal ſucceſſive differences greater than 3, or at ſo 
ſmall a rate as any quantity that increaſes uniformly by 
equal ſucceſſive differences leſs than b. In like manner, 
if the relation of the quantities is ſuch, that the fucceſ. 
_ five differences b, b, &c. continually decreaſe ; then B 
cannot be ſaid to increaſe at the ſame rate as a quantity 


that increaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive differences | 


greater than b, or leſs than 5. | 


Therefore the Hurion of A being ſuppoſed equal to the | 


increment a, the fuxion of B cannot be greater than 5 


or leſs than b, when the ſucceſſive differences b, Y, &c. 


continually inereaſe; and cannot be greater than b or 
leſs than h, when theſe ſucceſſive differences always de- 
creaſe. | . N 
In the ſame manner, if the latter quantity decreaſe while 
the former increaſes, and its ſucceſſive values be B＋ 3, 
B- b, &c. then if the decrements 5, b, &c. continually 
| Increaſe, B cannot be ſaid to decreaſe at ſo great a rate 
as a quantity that decreaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive 
differences greater than b, or at ſo ſmall a rate as a quan- 
tity that decreaſes uniformly by equal ſucceſſive differ- 
ences leſs than 6. Therefore in this caſe the fluxion of 
A being ſuppoſed equal to a, | 
reater than b or leſs than 2. And in the ſame manner 
jf the ſucceflive decrements b, b, &c. always decreaſe, 
the fuxion of B cannot be greater than 5, or leſs than b. 
Vid. Maclaurin's Flux. book ii. cap. I, tom. ii. p. 579, 
ſeq. | . | 


As the fuxions of quantities are any meaſures of the re- | 
according to which they increaſe or de- 


ſpective rates, 
ereaſe; ſo it is of no importance how great or ſmall thoſe 
meaſures are, if they be in the juſt proportion or rela- 
tion to each other. Therefore if the fluxions of A and 
B may be ſuppoſed equal to @ and 
may be likewiſe ſuppoſed equal to 
mm a . | | 
— and —. | NE | 
Pre x: Th fluxion of the root A bei ha fed equal 
Prop. I. The fluxion of the 109 eing ſuppoſed equal to 
a the fluxion of the ſquare A A will Fog 225 to * X a. 
To demonſtrate this, 
be A-, A, Au, and the correſponding values of the 
ſquare will be A A- 2A u u, 
which increaſe by the differences 
Kc. and becauſe thoſe differences increaſe, it follows 
from what has been ſaid, that if the Auxion of A be re- 


preſented by a, the fñluxion of A A cannot be repreſented 


by a quantity that is greater than 2 A 1 uu, or leſs than 
This being premiſed, ſuppoſe, as in the 
pPropoſition, that the fluxion of A is eq 
the fluxion of A A be not equal to 2 A a, let it firſt be 
greater than 2 Ag in any ratio, 
2 A, and conſequently equal to 


5 i 2 Aa. Suppoſe 
no that 1 is any increment of A 


leſs than o; and be- 


cauſe is to u as 2 A 4 0 4 is to 2 A J 0 1 it follous, 


 thatif the fuxion of A ſhould be repreſented by , the 
Aurion of A A would be repreſented by 2 Au on, 

which is greater than 2 Au+#u. But it has been ſhewn, 
that if the fuxion of A be repreſented by x, the Huxion 
of AA cannot be repreſented by a quantity greater than 
2 Au And theſe being contradictory, it follows, 
that the Auxion of A being equal to a, the fluxion of 
AA cannot be greater than 2Aa. If the fuxjon of 
A A can be leſs than 2 Aa, when the fluxion of A is 
| ſuppoſed equal to a, let it be leſs in any ratio of 2A—g 
to 2 A, and therefore equal to 2 Aa—o 4. Then be- 


| The fuxions of A and B being ſup 


_ conſidered as negative. 
The rule for finding the Huxion of a power 


— — 


AA, AA+2Au+un,| 
2AUu—uu, 2Au+un,| 


the fuxion of B cannot be 


b reſpeCtively, they | 
2 4 and 2 5, or to 


let the ſucceſſive values of the root | 


equal to az and if | 


as that of 2A+0 to 


the index of E, and 


ducts is E Fe. Suppoſing E to be greater than E, E 5 


| E is greater than F, and Eu- js the greateſt term; con- 


When n is any integer poſitive number, the root A he 


ences, the ſucceſſive differences of the power 4 wil 
continually increaſe. For let A- a, A, Ar , be any 
| Tucceſlive values of the root, and Ad", An, A4 vil 


_ tinually increaſe. | 


For if the Axion of An can be greater than #9 A- 
the exceſs be equal to any quantity v; ſuppolc e cquaih 


AT = ATT 


you] 
" ich 1 Au ? 
by nu x ATH, which is greater than 2 / K 4 


cauſe à is to u as 2 Aa- is to 2 Au—s , which is 
leſs than 2 Au- u, (4 being ſuppoſed leſs than 0, as 
before) it follows, that if the fluxion of A was repre- 
ſented by u, the fuxion of AA would be repreſented by 
A ann os whey 2 Au—#uu, againſt what has been 
ſhewn. Therefore the fuxion of A being ſuppoſed equal 


\ © «111100 Us 
A is ſuppoſed equal to a, the fin of A" 4 — 


- 
21 


to a, the Auxion of AA muſt be equal to 2 Aa, 
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oled equ 
b, reſpectively, the fuxion of AB il 
0 the 


fluxion of AB, or of AA+2AB4BB, will be 

A+Bxa+6b, or 244235428442 h 1 
article. The fuxion of AAA BB is 24 
the ſame; conſequently the Auxion of 
2A; and the fluxion of AB ig Ba+4+A; 
P be equal to AB, and the Auxion of P be 
will be equal to Ba+ AZ, and dividing by 

A 


HEE we. 
we find P. = T. EQ= 


8 if 
D, then 
E, or af 


F „and 4 be the fluxirg 


oa 
{ then QB=A,LZ4i2 C4 17 ö 
| | Qa b " RE is 
conſequently q = 1 * I. or Q 5 


When any of the quantities decreaſes, 


ts fuxiam is tots 


ag the is uſually d. 
duced from the binomial theorem of Sir Ifaac Ne 


But as this theorem, though eaſily found by inductio 
is not ſo eaſy to demonſtrate, it is Proper to proceed une, 
a principle, the truth of which may be ſhewn nk. 
firſt algebraic elements, with more facilityand peripicuin 
This principle is, that if » be any integer number, ol 
the ſum of the terms EI, En—2 F, Ez Pz, Fr-ypr 
& c. continued till their number be equal to », be my. 
tiplied by EF, the product will be E. F., Jo, the 
terms being formed by ſubducting continually unity fn 
adding it to the index of , the lt 
term will be F-—1, The product of the ſum of the terms 
multiplied by E will be En + Fn—1 F+Er=2 F*,;. 
+EF=z=1, their ſum multiplied by F gives IA. 
E]. —2 FZ... . EF. —1 — Fn, 


E- F. For each of the terms Err, Ex-z F, E-zp, 
is greater than the ſubſequent term in the fame cat that 


ſequently the number of terms being equal to z, y [#=1 
is greater than their ſum; and » EI EF i; preate 
than their ſu; multiplied by EF, or (by the laſt pan 
graph) greater than E. F. Becauſe the laſt term At 
is leſs than any preceding term, F- x EF is 1:7 


than the ſum of the terms multiplied by EF, or lelg 
than E- F. 


ing ſuppoſed to inereaſe by any equal ſuccefſive difer- 


be the correſponding values of the power, But Abd 
A is greater than 7 An=1 az as appears by ſubſtitute 


ing in the laſt paragraph A for E, A for , and a f 
E- F. In like manner, 1 Au- 14 is greater than A 
12 Therefore A — As is greater than A*- 
Aa, and the ſucceſſive differences of the power con 


Prop. II. The flux ion of the root A being ſuppofed eqin't 
a, the fluxion of the power An will be . 


8 


85 | #2 8 5 nende 
the exceſs of Pd An—1 + — above A, and couſequenty 
C 1Q 

f Fr ; SLY — " | 
þ—, Then na X A +97 wil i 
Na 7 5 471 
equal to n A /, the fuxien of A”, Let „ 
increment of A leſs then o; and becauſe 4 15 to #3 


n, AH tou, it follows (from _ * 
been ſaid) that if the in of A be now repre . 


by the increment %, the Auxion of An will be repreſen 


— — 


and this laſt is itſelf greater than A A 
when the ſucceſſive values of the root are A 2 15 we 
thoſe of the power are Au", A, a+ 2 
ſive differences of which continually N w 
quently if the Auxiom of A be repicſentes 15 n 
fluxton of An cannot be repreſented IMS wes 1 3h 
than AT A-, or leſs than A= A1 th; 285 of 
being contradictory, it follows, that when the J 

reater than na A*=1, If it can be lets FR wes 
jt it be equal to » a Av, or (by ſuppoſiis 


r — e „ being * 
V amr) tonaxA—0""", Then rd 
| 1 a Po 


when 


itſell. 


If the 


numb 
poſiti 
was b 


Prop. 


ſpect: 7 


5 &c. 6 
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if the fluxion of A was repreſented by 
An would be repreſented by 2 # x 


- þ is leſs than nu X A—u"—* (becauſe 
I 1 than 0) and therefore leſs than 


A2. But this is repugnant to what has been de- 
12A -* 


* Therefore the fuxion of A being ſuppoſed 
” aim the fluxion of A” muſt be equal to na Al. 
equ 


III. The Auxion of A being ſuppoſed rqual to a, the 
e "ME n i 
fyxion of A" will be —X An 


_— 21 
m ba ® o 2 
Firſt, let the exponent 75 be any poſitive fraction what 


4 leſs than 9 
_ fluxion of 


105 
— I 


= ; : ; 
© enofſe An = K; conſequently An = K“; and 
hoes EK being ſuppoſed equal to k, m a An—1 


EK -1, and & or the fluxion of Ar will be equal to | 
= 1 , PW T0 

10 A1. mak m „ A 
5 1 5 d ſuppoſe A k, or 
0 let it be equal to - r; and 1uppc — =K, or} 
12 Wy then taking the fluxions, r Ar! AK + 4 | 


rAr-1ak_ 
Fay m0 n= TT 


n ; | 
When — is nega- 
3 


Mm þ 
nu 


wart | 


. = 22 | 
IV. Suppoſing P to be the product of any fattors| 
13 C, D, 25 &c. and the fluxions of P, A, B, C, &c. : 
reſpefrvely equal to p, a, b, &c. then win BETTE 
1. 1 
Let Q be equal 0 
the firſt A excepted, that is, 


to the product of all the factors of P, 
ſuppoſe P AQ. Suppoſe 
R equal to the product of all the factors, the firſt two, | 
A and B, excepted ; that is, let P=ABR, or Q=BR. 
In the ſame manner let R = CS, 5 = DT, and ſo on. | 
Then the fluxions of Q_, R, 8, T, &c. being ſuppoſed 

reſpetively equal to 9, 7, 5, f, &c. 


| r 
A* (becauſe | _ ++) 7 7 


PA 

| F 
= (becauſe K + 4) 
5 
cauſe 5 T ) 


on. Therefore 2 


when the fluxion of each factor is divided by the factor 
itſelf. | 3 3 

If the factors be ſuppoſed | | 
number be equal to u, then PA“, and by the laſt pro- 
| 1 - 


„„ ntly 2 
poſition F. conſequently þ HM 


- 
is equal to the ſum of the quotients, 


nA, as 


Was before demonſtrated. 5 | 
| ABC, &c. EY 3 
Prop. V. If P= f nd the fluxions of the re- 
Prop. V. If P 7 a 498. ae of the 


5 2 7 . : | 8 
F + * &c. whence by tranſpoſi tion 
1 


2 


2 5 
47 


K.. = 


Maclaurin, ibid. | 


Ide notation we have hitherto uſed is the ſame as Sir 
Iſaac Newton's, in the ſecond lemma of the ſecond book 
of his Principles. 
_ toiſtinguiſh Auxions from other algebraic expreſſions, 
and in ſuch manner, that the ſecond and higher fluxions 
wap be repreſented ſo as to preſerve the original fluent 
in view, Hence Sir Iſaac Newton, in his laſt method, 
 Teprelented variable or flowing qualities by the final let- 
ters of the alphabet, as x, „, Z; their firſt, ſecond, &c. 
fluxions, reſ 

= doQtrine has been conteſted and repreſented by the 

5 or of the Analyſt, as inconceivable and ſophiſtical, 
© tnought it proper more fully to explain and demon- 
nate the principles thereof, from Mr. Maclaurin's ex- 
cellent treatiſe on this ſubje&. | 
£15 to be obſerved, that the 
monly delivered in an 
ceſſary. The ſam 
Poling a ſeries of 


algebraic form; but this is not ne- 
e may be done geometrically, by ſup- 
en lines in geometric progreſſion, the firſt 

Which is invariable. Then if the ſecond term 


ſuppoſed t - 5 0 
ol. II. No NE uniformly, all the ſubſequent 


it follows that 


equal to each other, and their | 


Then I 


ſpettive quantities be expreſſed by the ſmall * 1 2 bh, ©, 


kd eee 
or PKLM, &c. = ABC, &c. and {5 KT TAI 


But it is generally more convenient | 


peCtively by x, 5, x, and &, j, &, 8&c. But as | 


fluxions of powers are com- 


terms will increaſe with an accelerated motion. The 
velocities of the points that deſcribe thoſe lines being 
compared, it may be demonſtrated from common geo- 
metry, that the fuxions of any two terms, are in a ratio 
compounded of the ratio of thoſe terms, and of the ratio 
of the numbers that expreſs how many terms precede 
them reſpeCtively, in the progreſſion. Thus, if A, B, 
C, D, E, &c. repreſent any lines in geometric progreſ- 
ſion, the firſt term (A) of which is invariable, then will 
the fluxion, for inſtance, of E be to the fiuxion of D as 
4 E is to 3 D, and the fluxion of E will be to the fuxion 
of B, as 4 E to B. The analogy between powers in al- 
E and lines in geometrie progreſſion, is ſufficiently 
nown. Thus A being invariable may be called unity 
or 1; let B=x, then will C=x x, D=a*%, Eg, &c. 


and conſequently, the fuxion of E or à, will be to the 


Huxion of B or x, as 4x* is to x, or as 4 is to 1. There- 
fore if the fuxion of x be expreſſed by +, the fluxien of 
x* will be expreſſed by 4x* x, agreeably to the common 
algebraic method of expreſſion. Vide Mr. Maclaurin's 
Flux. book i. chap. 6. See alſo the Preſent State of the 
Rep. of Let. Oct. 1735, p 248, 249, &c. | 
If the fluxion of B, or the ſecond term of the progreſ- 
ſion, be invariable, every term of the ae en a will 
have fuxions of as many degrees, as there are terms that 
precede it in the progreſſion. And the inerement of any 
term generated in à given time may be reſolved into as 
many parts, as it has fluxions of different orders; and 
each part may be conceived to be generated, in conſe- 
quence of its reſpective fuxion. Hence fluxions of all 
orders may be illuſtrated and meaſured. | . 
As to the higher orders of fuxions, it is to be obſerved, 
that when a motion is accelerated or retarded continu- 
ally, the velocity may itſelf be conſidered as a variable or 
flowing quantity, and may be repreſented by a line that 
increaſes or decreafes continually, When a velocity in- 
creaſes uniformly ſo as to acquire equal increments in 
equal times, its fluxion is meaſured by the increment 
which is generated in any given time. In this caſe, the 
velocity 1s repreſented by a line that is deſcribed by an 
uniform motion; and its fuxions, by the conſtant velo- 
city of the point that deſcribes the line, or by the ſpace 


| Which this point deſcribes in a given time. When a ve- 
| Jocity is not accelerated uniformly, but acquires incre- 


ments in equal times, that continually increaſe or decreaſe, 
then its Huxion at any term of the time is not meaſured by 
the increment, which it actually acquires, but by that 
which it would have acquired, if its acceleration had 
been continued uniformly from that term for a given 
time. And in the ſame manner, when a motion is re- 
tarded continually, the quantity by which it would be di- 
miniſhed in a given time, if its retardation was conti- 
nued uniformly for any term, meaſures its Huxion at that 
term. While the point M deſcribes the line E e, let the 
point Q deſcribe the line Ii, ſo that I may be always 


equal to the ſpace that would be deſcribed by the motion 


of M, if it was continued uniformly for a given time. 


Q ſhall always repreſent the velocity of M, and 
the-yelocity-of the | 5 
E 


FP ww * Pn DO" 


—_—_— 


point Q ſhall repreſent the fluxion of the velocity of M; 


which therefore is meaſured, at any term of the time, by 


the ſpace which would be deſcribed by Q,, with its mo- 
tion at that term continued uniformly for a given time. 

The velocity of M is the fuxion of EM; and therefore 
the velocity of Q repreſents the fuxion of the fluxion of 

EM. See the beginning of this article. Thus, when 

a fluxion of a quantity is variable, it may be conſidered 

itſelf as a fluent, and may have its fuxion, which is called 
the ſecond fluxion of that quantity. This may alſo have its 
fluxiong, which is called the third fluxion of the firſt fluent 
and motions may be eaſily conceived to vary in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give ground for admitting ſecond fluxions, and 
thoſe of any higher order. And as the firſt fHuxion of a 
variable quantity, at any term of the time, is meaſured by 
the increment, or decrement, which would be produced, 
if the generating motion was continued uniformly from 
that term, for a given time; fo its ſecond fuxion may be. 
meaſured by twice the difference betwixt this increment, 
or decrement, and that which would be produced, if the 
acceleration, or retardation, of the generating motion was 
continued uniformly from that term for the ſame time. 
Maclaurin, lib. cit. book i. chap. 1. $ 70. 75. and chap. 


6. 
| dee a farther illuſtration of ſecond and third fluxions, in 
the ſame author (chap. 3. and 4.) deduced from the con- 
ſideration of the fuxions of ſolids. | 
The author of the Analyſt has repreſented the notions of 
ſecond and third flaxions, as inextricable myſteries; and 


7B indeed. 
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indeed, when ſome ſpeak of the velocities of velocities, 


&c. it is not eaſy to 1 what they mean. But it is to 


be obſerved, that the firſt uxion of any fluent is not the 
velocity of that fluent, but the velocity of the motion by 
which the fluent is conceived to be generated. And in 
like manner, the ſecond fluxioz of that fluent is not the 
velocity of the velocity of this fluent, but the velocity of 
the motion by which the quantity is generated that al- 
ways repreſents its firſt uxion, and ſo of the reſt, 

When the fluxion of a quantity is variable it may be con- 
ſidered as a fluent; and its fuxion, which is the ſecond 
flexion of the propoſed quantity, may be determined by 
the preceding propoſitions. Thus the fluxion of A be- 
ing ſuppoſed equal to a, the frxion of AA is 2 Aa; 


and if A be ſuppoſed to increaſe at an uniform rate, or 


its fuxion a to be invariable, 2 Aa will increaſe by equal 
ſucceſſive differences; conſequently its fuxion, or the 
ſecond fluxion of A A, will be equal to any of theſe 


differences, as to 24 * KATA 2 Aa, or 24 4. If a be 
variable, let its fuxion be equal to x, and the Hui of 


2 Aa (or ſecond fluxion of AA) will be 24 2 A . 


In the ſame manner the fuxion of A being conſtant, the 
fluxion of n A®—12, or the fecond fiuxion 0! 7” 5 24aX 


1 I A2 a, or =I X 4 A=; the pron of 


this, or third fuxion of An, is nxXn—1 ** 1 2 * 43 
An—3. And the fluxion of Au of any order denoted by 


m, is a Xn—1IX1=2Xa=%, &c. X an Au-, where the | 


factors in the coefficient are to be continued till their 
number be equal to m. When u is any integer pohitive 
number, the fluxion An, of the order u, is invariable and 
equal to n X N n 2 X n 3, & * ar. The 
quantities that repreſent theſe fuxions of A“ depend on 
a, which repreſents the fuxion of A. When A remains 


of the ſame value, the firſt fuxion of A” is greater or 


leſs in the ſame proportion, as à is ſuppoſed to be greater 
or leſs; the ſecond fluxion of An, is in the duplicate ra- 
tio of a; and its fluxion of the order m, is as ah. If a 


be variable, but z the fuxion of a, or the ſecond fluxion 
of A, be conſtant, then the fourth fluxioen of A A will 
be conftant and equal to 62 2; for we found, that the 


ſecond fluxion of AA was 2444 2 Az; the fluxion of 


which is 42 2 ＋2 4, or 64; and the Huxion of this is 
62%. In like manner, the ſixth fuxion of A? will be 


conftant in this caſe, and equal to go 26. 


'The ſecond differences of any quantity B are the ſucceſ-| 


five differences of its firſt differences; and as the fai 
B increaſes when its ſucceſſive differences increaſe ; ſo its 


| ſecond fuxion, or its fluxions of any higher order in- 
_ creaſe, when its ſecond or higher differences increaſe, | 
If we arrive at differences of any order that are conſtant, 


the fiuxion of the ſame order is conſtant, and is expreſſed 


by that difference. Thus when A is ſuppoſed to increaſe | 


by conſtant differences equal to a, and its Huxion is ſup- 


poſed equal to a, the fecond difference of AA (or 
AT AAT A=) is 24 4, which is hkewile its 


ſecond fluaion; and the third difference of A* is 645, 
which 1s its third AHuxion. 
poſitive number, the fuxion of An of the order u is 
equal to the fluxion of any of its firſt differences of the 


order - 2, and ſo on. For the fluxion of AT A* 
(one of the firſt differences of A#*) of the order - 1 is 


nn Nun 2, &C. „ AT- i- AN = . 


n IX 2, &c. X an, where the coefficients are ſup- 


of An" of the order u, in the preceding paragraph. In 


— ͤ F—— 


the ſame manner the fluxion of ATA — 2 A ＋. A- 4 
(the ſecond difference of Ar) of the order - 2, is equal 


to the fluxion of AT A of the order 1-1; and con- 
equal to the fluxion of An of the order u. 


ſequent! | 
Theſe Nr are invariable and equal to the laſt or in- 
variable differences. But in other caſes the fuxions of 


A" of any order are leſs than its ſubſequent differences | 


of the fame order, but greater than the preceding dif- 


ferences, as before mentioned. Maclaurin's Flux, art. | 


720, feq- | 


By ſuppoſing one of the variable quantities to flow uni- 
_ formly, it will have no ſecond or higher fuxions, and the | 


higher fuxions depending on it will be expreſſed in a 
more {imple manner. Thus the fluxion of x being ſup- 
poſed conſtant, the firſt fuxion of xn being 1x"=1 x, its 


ſecond fluxion will be n X1— 1 X , and its fluxion | 


of any order n will be a xn = IX 2-3, &c. X 
am xπ , where the factors in the coeflicient are to be 
continued till their number be equal to m, | 


The ſecond or higher fiux/ons of quantities may be found 
by particular theorems (without computing thoſe of the 


1 


© G0 


When u is any integer and| 


See farther in Maclaurin's Fluxions, 


The uſe of the direct method of 


FLY, Mufea, in Natural Hiſtory. The acco 


Many of the ies are in their prior ſtate hid from us 


reſearches, and it may be moſt proper, therefore, 


having only two, others four. ; 
obvious a diviſion, that it is wonderful that the writers 


preceding orders) as may be ſeen by the laſt example. 
0 | 


| 


FLY 


. . - . art, 0 | 
10. in the beginning of this article. 734 dee Ru 
. . Hunion; | 
under the articles EvorLurTe, lurrzerion pci 
and Minnis, and 'TaxcenTs. 9 AM; 
Thoſe of the inverſe method, ſee und 


er Quay 
and RECTIFICATION of curves. W ATURE 


veral Tpecies, genera, and claſſes of fles, ns an, le. 
art 


of the natural hiſtory of inſectsz. The 

ſpecies of flies exceed . even that 12 a the 
but the flies are in general imall, though there 
as the libellæ, whoſe bodies are longer and Ja 
thoſe of the largeſt butterflies. The cicadz al 
to the / claſs 5 and there are ſome of thoſe. 
exceed that of the largeſt butterflies in the , 
their bodies. The generality of flies, 
much ſmaller than the butterfly claſs, 
them are indeed fo very ſmall, as not cafi 
guiſhed. 


are foe, 
TREr thay 
lo delons 
whoſe 12 
biekneſz of 
however, ar 
and man of 
ly to be diſtin 


z Or 
heir 
Our 


| to be. 
occaſionally deſcending 0 


detained among very diſpleaſing matters; it js int 
winged ſtate that they become an agreeable object of 


gin their hiſtory in that ſtate, 
the others. | | | 
It is a common error to imagine, that the ſmall fies one 
ſees in the ſpring, will become larger in ſummer, This 
is wholly without foundation, ſince all the flies, Nike 
other inlecls which undergo a metamorphoſis, ls 


of their full bigneſs, as ſoon as they arrive at the fy 


ſtate, and never grow afterwards. 


The general and obvious character of flies, by which they 


are diſtinguiſhed from other winged inſeQs, is their har. 
ing tranſparent wings, and never having on them any of 
that powder which is found ow the wings of butterfie, 


and having no caſes or covers for them. They are, by 
this plain charaGer of their tranſparent and naked win I 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the butterfly, the beetle, the grals- 


hopper, and other claſſes of winged infects. 
hes parts of #es are the head, the CORCELET, and the 


To the corcelet the wings are affixed, and in the body 
are contained the ſtomach, inteſtines, the parts of gene- 


ration, and a great many of the trachez, The head in 
flies is uſually joined to the corcelet by a very ſhort neck, 
and can often turn on it as on a pivot. Some ies there 
are which have as it were two corcelets, one ſeparated 
from the other; the firſt in this caſe is uſually very ſmall, 
and the wings are affixed to the ſecond. The corcelet is 
the moſt prominent and rounded part of the inſeQ; it 
is always the ſtrongeſt part, and is frequently the thickeſt, 
The formica-leo and ſome water inſects, are transformed 


into #ies which have double corcelets, or corcelets di- 
vided into two. _ 


The moſt obvious diſtinctions for the arrangement of 
flies into claſſes, is the number of their wings; ſome 
And this is {o plain and 


of natural hiſtory have not long ſince fallen into it, nay, 
many of them have often omitted to tell us the number 
of wings of the ſpecies they deſcribe. 


The firſt general diviſion of flies is therefore into that of 


the two-winged and four-winged kinds. A very ſlight 
obſervation is generally ſufficient to determine to which 


| poſed to be continued till their number be 2-1, ſo that | of theſe diviſions a fy belongs; but if we afterwards | 


the laſt muſt be 2. And this we found to be the fuxion | 


examine a fly with more attention, and take into conſi- 
deration the organs by which it takes its nouriſhment, 
one may obſerve, that ſome of them are able to thruſt 
out that organ to a conſiderable diſtance from their head, 
and that this organ, which, while in a ſtate of relt, 1s 
folded up or ſhortened, or turned about, ot laid cloſely 
down, when the creature wants to ule it, is n 
lengthened, extended, or raiſed. This organ 8 * at 
naturaliſts call the trunk of an inſet, but there are 2 
other fies which have no trunk; theſe have 0 2 
than an opening, ſerving for a mouth, ſurrounded 12 
lips and with ſome other parts. This ſort of opening, 


from its ſituation and figure, may very properly be call 


a mouth. | | "466th 
Some of theſe mouths have nothing analogous te 4 th 
about them; but there are others which have w_ 
ſaws, or grinders, placed on the outhde of o fie 
and moveable as in the caterpillars, with whic ag ns 
tear and deſtroy leaves, fruits, and fleſh : final r , 
are alſo ſome flies te which nature has allotte 
trunk and thele organs. 

Theſe characters give us very naturally th : 
of ſour ſubordinate claſſes under the two former 
ones. LID 2 rt: We 
The firſt contains thoſe fies which have 2 Tu u pare 
teeth or ſaws. The ſecond contains thoſe we mouth 


gene! 4 


nd no 


butterg; 2 


e diſtinctions 


iii , r. 


- are ſo troubleſome about our houſes, and the gnats, are | 
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hout any ſenſible teeth. The third, thoſe which 


mouth wit th furniſhed with teeth; and the fourth, thoſe 


have 2 - 
c, e 

wines "cls mouths furnifhed with teeth, ſome have them 

b aly without, but within their mouths alſo. 

7 the two-winged flies belong to the firſt or ſecond of 

0 claſſes ; the great blue fleſh- , the ſmall fies that 


11 of the firſt claſs, and have trunks and no teeth. The 
ſoring- y ſo common in gardens, and a ſort of fly re- 
«bling the gnat kind, but much larger, are of the ſe- 
cond claſs, and have mouths, but no enſible teeth. 

The four-winged flies furniſh us with great numbers to 


fill up the other two clafſes, left vacant' by the former. | 


All the bee-kind have a trunk and two teeth; all the 


waſp-kind have a mouth furniſhed with two teeth; and | 


there are, beſide theſe, ſeveral of the four-winged flies 
which belong to the ſecond claſs ; all the papilionaceous 
flies, produced of water tæniæ, are of this fort, as hav- 


ing a mouth without teeth. Several ſmall four-winged 


e are alſo of the firſt claſs; as the flying pucerons, 
and falſe pucerons, which have all trunks and no teeth: 


neither are the ſmaller ſpecies only of this claſs, ſince 


the cicadz alſo belong to it. 


trunk, but which is ſtiff, and cannot change its figure, | 
vor alter its poſition, otherwiſe than by altering that of | 
the whole head. At the end of this ſort of trunk are 
placed the teeth or other organs, by which the creature | 
gets its food. The firſt example of theſe heads is in | 


A fifth claſs may, however, be alſo eſtabliſhed, though 
the ſpecies of it are only few, there being only two kinds 
of flies of it; this is, of thoſe which have their head 


ſerving the office, or made in the form of a trunk. The 


flies of this kind have very long heads, which, like thoſe 


bol birds, terminate in a ſort of beak z this, however, in| 


the fy-kind, is never opened except at the end: or, in 
other words, theſe flies have heads, which are lengthen- 
ed out into the reſemblance of a bill, or figure of a 


the ſcorpion- y; and a very beautiful Ay, that is fre- 


- quently ſeen ſkipping and leaping about flowers, is the 


other. 


Under theſe general claſſes, ſubordinate ones are to be. 


formed, from whatever beſides is the moſt obvious and 
eſſential diſtinction among theſe little animals. The form 


of the body may very well afford us theſe diſtinctions. So 


F 


| form makes them properly ranged in the ſame claſs, are | 
not without their diſtinctions, by which they alone may | 


that, in this reſpect, there are three ſubordinate claſſes un- 
der the five fore-mentioned claſſes : the firſt, of thoſe Hes | 
whoſe bodies are ſhort and broader than they are thick; the | 
| ſecond, of thoſe with long bodies; and the third, with | 
bodies faſtened to the corcelet only by a fine filament : | 
and under all theſe, the ſeveral genera are to be eſtabliſn- 
ed from other leſſer but conſtant and invariable differ- 
enees; ſuch as the differences of the manner of their car- | 
rying their wings, the figures of their antennz, the po- | 
tion of their trunks, and other ſimilar differences. 5 
Tab. of Inſefts, and Wines, Ta ux ks, &. 


LIES, bodies of. The bodies of theſe inſects are extremely 
different one from another, and even thoſe whoſe general 


be made to eſtabliſn ſubordinate genera. 


Among the flies which have ſhort or ellipſoide bodies, | 
ſome have the body extremely flat and thin ; ſuch are 
thoſe of the flies produced from the worms which de- 


vour the pucerons; and others have the hinder part of 


| the body bent downward in form of a hook. 


lubordinate genera. 3 25 
The binder part, or extremity of the body alone, may 


The extremity of the body in cheſe animals is uſually 


ſmaller than the adjoining parts. Yet there is a fly found | 
in the neſts of ſwallows, the extremity of whoſe body 


is larger than 


any other part of it; and not only the 
form of the N 5 x | 


body, but the differences of the filament, 


by which, in many genera, it 1s connected to the corce- | 


let, may furniſh great matter for the diſtinctions of the 


ao afford great matter of diſtinction. Thoſe fies which 


carry ſtings in their tails, have in that alone a ſufficient | 


iſtinction. 


ough we need not fear them, 


our adm offer ſubject enough for 


occaſion for theſe, and therefore the females alone are 
urniſned with chem. 2G 

—_— of theſe inſtruments are a kind of auger or borer, 
177 in a caſe or ſheath. This ſometimes has the form 


0 4 On tail to — 7 . . . .. 
| the inſ. | O pi nd 
Ned ect, and its uſe is to pierce a 


8 , in which the creature is to depolit its eggs. 
he female ichneumons have this ſort of long 


everal of t 
tail; and there ar 
tong piercer 
their body, b : 

| or in their bo 


e other inſets which have a long and 
which however does not make a tail to 
ut is partly lodged either under their belly, 


both trunks and teeth. Among the les 


Se 


res there are which have organs placed there, which 5 


iration; it is indeed the females alone who have 


dy: of this kind are the cicade, and others. 


F 


FLIES of water-worms. The 


F LY 


Other inſects of this kind have a ſingular inſtrument 
lodged in this part of their body, which may properly 
be called a ſaw. They never ſhew this on examination, 
unleſs their bodies be preſſed, and then we cannot but 
greatly admire the inſtrument itſelf, and che powers by 
which the creature moves it. 

Other inſects of this claſs carry behind one or more long 
fender filaments, which, in their form and ſtructure, 
have ſome ſort of reſemblance to the antennæ; and the 
uſes of which are as little known to us, as thoſe of the 
antennæ. The genera of #jes may very properly be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by means of theſe: among the four-wipged 
fires, the ephemerons, and many other ſpecies, have 
them; and among-the two-winged kinds, the ſmall fy, 
which is the male gall- inſect, furniſhes us with an in- 
ſtance of them. See Tab. of Inſefts, 

e, according to their ſeveral 
ſpecies, have ſome varieties in their manner of egreſs 
from their ſhell, at their leaving the nymph ſtate for that 
of the perfect fly. | 
The long water-worms, compoſed of many rings, and 
with funnel-faſhioned tails, made with an aperture for 
the admiſſion of the air, ſurrounded with a multitude of 
hairs, retain, in their ſhell-ſtate, ſo much of the ſame 
form which they had while living, that the one is not eaſy 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the other. 'The nymph in each 
of theſe fills up only a ſmall part of the cavity, and the 
fly in many of them is produced perfect in five or ſix 
days. At this time the parts of the nymph being tho- 
roughly ſtrengthened, it begins to ſhew the firſt ſigns of 
life in its attempt to open its priſon. 5 | 
To effect this, nature has ſo provided for the incloſed 
fly, that the head is but ſlightly joined to the ſecond ring 
of the body; but the creature in this ſtate, not being 
lodged in that part of the worm, can make no efforts 
againſt it; all its endeavours are bent to force a flit or 
opening in the ſecond ring, like that in the back of the 
ſkin of a caterpillar that is going to change its ſkin, or 


like that of the butterfly chryſaliſes. The means the in- 
cloſed fly uſes to this purpoſe, are the inflating and ſwell- 
ing its head, and then thruſting out the bladder from its 


anterior part, with which theſe es are provided by na- 
ture in this ſtage of their lives, and for this only purpoſe, 


When this ſlit or crack is effected, the head of the worm 


1s in ſome meaſure ſeparated from the body, and the efforts 


of the fly to puſh itſelf forward, finiſh that ſeparation, 


and leave an aperture of a proper ſize for the egrefs of 
the fy. 33 | 

But the water, on the ſurface of which this change is 
effected, is a thing much to be dreaded, and indeed is 
often of fatal conſequences to the new-born fy, ſince 
the flies produced of water-worms are as much afraid of 
this element, and are as eaſily drowned, as thoſe pro- 
duced from worms who ſpend their lives on dry land: 
The flies produced from this long water-worm are, how- - 
ever, in leſs danger, and leſs afraid of the water than 
many others; they advance ſlowly out of their ſhells in an 
horizontal direction, and, as ſoon as their fore-feet are 
at liberty, they boldly place them upon the water, as if 
upon dry land, and it ſerves as well for their ſupport; 
and as their other parts get at liberty, they are gradually 
ſet upon the water too, and the creature there reſts till 
its wings are unfolded, and all its parts have their pro- 
per form, and then takes its flight into its new element. 
The fy produced from this long worm is of the ſhort- 
bodied kind, and much of kin to the common great blue 
fleſh-fy. It has a fleſhy trunk furniſhed with lips, and 
has no teeth; but though this fy is ſo far of the ſame 
claſs with that common ſpecies, it has enough to amply 
diſtinguiſh it in theſe ſeparate characters. The firſt is, 
that this has its antennz formed of granulated filaments, 


whereas the other has them of the battledore kind : the 


wings of the fleſh-Ay are not croſſed upon the body, 


whereas thoſe of this water-fy are; but what more than 


theſe diſtinguiſhes it from this, and indeed from all the 


other ſpecies of flies, is, that it has two oblong and ſlen- 


der bodies formed like pins, and pointed as thofe, which 
are a little crooked, of a cruſtaceous ſtructure, and are 
inſerted in the upper part of the corcelet of the #y, and 
directed towards its hinder part. See Tab. of Inſects, 
— 8 — — 1 
Theſe prickles are hard, rigid, and immoveable. 
LY, St. Mark, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of fly, which makes its firſt appearance every year about 
St. Mark's day, and is then ſeen in vaſt numbers; it is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the large blue ſleſ h, and bas 
no trunk, but a mouth without teeth: notwithſtanding 
this ſeemingly innacent organization, the creature does 
great miſchief, and every gardener knows the effects of 
it at one time or other. Theſe flies are found about fruit- 
trees, and are always ſeen fitting upon the buttons of the 
leaves, and the flower-buds z and they do great miſchief 
9 | to 


FLY 


to many kinds of trees, by ſucking the juices of thoſe 
tender parts, and either deſtroying them before they 
open, or at leaſt rendering them very weak. Some tell 
us that theſe fiies had originally a ſting, but that the miſ- 
chief they did, being very great, St. Mark deprived them 
of that offenſive weapon for all generations: this is a 
ſtory much believed by the country people in many of 
the Roman catholic kingdoms. The mouth is of the 

ſame figute with that of the tipula, or long-legs, being 
compoſed of two membranous lateral lips, like the two 
valves of a ſhell-fiſh, which defend and cover two other 
flethy lips within. | | 


The male is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the female, by | 


having a much larger head, and reticular eyes much 
larger than her's, covering, in a manner, the whole head: 
beſides theſe, it has alſo a cluſter of three bright ſingle 
eyes, placed in a triangle on the upper part of the head, 
and reſembling the eyes of ſpiders. The wings of this 
Ay are a little longer than its body, and croſſed in ſuch a 
manner, that one of them entirely covers the other, and 
even the body. This ſpecies has a ſingular manner of 
flying; they ſeem as if hanging in the air, their legs be- 
ing ſuſpended ſtrait down from their body, and their 
length gives them an odd appearance. The common lies 
of this kind are of two ſpecies, one which is black, and 
another whoſe breaſt is a duſky red : but there are ſeveral 
other ſpecies ſo ſmall as not to be diſtinctly ſeen without 
2 microſcope. They are all produced from worms, which 
are hatched from the eggs of the parent fy, depoſited 
under the ſurface of the earth. They are found in great 
plenty in September and October in dung, into which 
they have crawled out of the earth for food. 
If a piece of cow-dung, in which the worms of this St. 
Mark fly are, be preſerved in a box, it will keep them 
alive the whole winter, and they will be found in the be- 
ginning of March, to be grown much larger than before, 
and to be leſs hairy, their hairs being longer, and ſtand- 
ing about nine on every ring. If this dung be laid on 


common earth at this time, they will crawl out of it into| 


the ground, transform themſelves into the nymph ſtate, 
from which they iſſue in the form of flies about the middle 
of April. „„ „„ 
The nol theſe flies leaving their worm ſtate, to 
enter into that of the chryſalis or nymph, is worthy of 
obſervation. The worm ſeems in great diſorder, and 
twiſts itſelf about ſeveral ways, till at length the ſkin 
cracks on the ſurface of the back; immediately upon 
this, there appears the anterior part of the nymph at the 
aperture, and this forces its way out by degrees, the 
head becomes of no farther uſe, and is left with the ſkin ; 


| 


and the nymph, by diſtending and contracting itſelf, at| 


length makes its way wholly out of it, and then remains 


at reſt till the fy iſſues out of it. The laſt transforma- | 


tion of this intect, or the appearance of the Ay from the 


nymph, has nothing ſingular in it, but is performed in 


the fame manner, with the ſame change as in other ani- 
mals of the ſame kind. ang | 
Fry, fire. | See FiRE-flies. 
FLy, fiſhing. See FisHING=fly. 8924 Py 
Fry, flower, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſmall but 
very beautiful y, deſcribed by Cluſius. It is black, and 
has two Glvery wings, two white eyes, ſeven yellow ſpots 
on the back, and a black one in the middle. "0 
C ĩ²» .... codon rn; 
 FLy, humble-bee. See HUMBLE-BEE-fly, and CULEX.. 
„ FLy, lantern-;; bee LanTERNgHh . 
FLy, roſe. See ROSE, | 
FLy, ſcorpion. Dee SCORPION- fly. 
_ FLIts, eggs of. See EG GVS. | 
FLIEs, eyes of. See EYE. 
 FLigs, legs of. See LEG. 
FLies, rings of, See RINGS. ©: 


b 
U 


FLy, in Mechanics, a croſs with leaden weights at its ends, | 


or rather a heavy wheel at right angles to the axis of a 
| heavy windlaſs or roller, by means of which the force of 
the power is not only preſerved, but equally diſtributed | 
in all the parts of the revolution. | 
The fly may be applied to ſeveral] ſorts of engines, whe- | 


ther moved by men, horſes, wind, or water; and is of | 


.. great uſe in_thoſe parts of an engine which have a quick 

Circular motion, and where the power or reſiſtance acts 
unequally-in the different parts of a revolution. In this 
caſe the fy becomes a moderator, making the motion of 
revolution almoſt every where gqual. os. ted 
The force of a fly, when joined with the ſcrew, for 
ſtamping the image upon coins, may be calculated thus: 
ſuppoſe its two arms to be each fifteen inches long, mea- 
ſuring from the center of the weights to the axis of the 
motion, and the weights to be fifty pounds each, and the 
diameter of the axis prelling upon the dye to be one 
inch; if every {troke be made in half a ſecond, and the 
weights deſcribe an half circumference, which will in 


1 


FL v, in the Sea-langliage, that part of the marineps co 


menſe force, equal to that of a hundred pou 


FLY 


this caſe be of four feet, the velocity will at 
of the ſtroke be at the rate of eight feet in a f. 


the inſt; 
cond, and 


therefore the momentum eight hundred; bu 
of the fly being as leavers, one. brachium 0 
fifteen inches long, whilſt the other, viz. the "ewes 
is but half an inch, we mult increaſe this Fare aki 
times, which will give twenty-four thouſand; hy, 
falling a hundred and twenty feet, or near — dt 
in time z or to that of a body of ſeven hundred and fi 
pounds, falling 16 xz ſect, or one ſecond in time uſty 
Some of theſe engines for coining crown. pieces ha 
arms of the flies five times as long, and the weights x the 
as heavy as thoſe here mentioned, fo that the vs 
ten times greater. Deſaguliers, Exper. Philoſoph. wi ; 


P- 245. 339 


t the ar 
f which ; 
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PASS on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, and to 


which the needle is faſtened underneath. 


FLy of an enſign, is the breadth or extent from the ſtaff to 


the extremity or edge that flutters looſe in the wind 


Let Fry the ſheets, at ſea, a word of command, in caſe of 


a guſt of wind, leſt the ſhip ſhould overſet, or ſpend her 
top-ſails and maſts, to have the ſheet go a-main and 
then the ſail will hold-no wind. 3 5 


FLy the heels, in the Manage. A horſe is ſaid to e the 


HEELS, when he obeys the spuUR es. 


To FLY groſs, in Falconry, is ſaid of a hawk, when 1s 


flies at the great birds; as cranes, geele, herons, & 


FLy on head, is when the hawk, milling her quarry, he. 


takes herſelf to the next check, as Crows, Ke. See 
HAW E. | 


Fr y-boat, or flight, a large flar-bottomed Dutch veſſel, whoſe 


burthen is generally from four to fix hundred tons, lt 


is diſtinguiſhed by a remarkably high ſtern, reſembling 


a Gothic turret, and by very broad buttocks below, 


FL y-catcher, muſcicapa, in Ornithology, the name of a ge- 
nus of PASSERES in the Linn an ſyſtem, including 


twenty-one different ſpecies; the characters of which 


are, that the bill is almoſt triangular, bent inwards at 


its beak, notched on both ſides and beſet with briſtles, 


and that the noſtrils are almoſt round. 'The birds of this 


genus found in Europe, are the. maſcicapa griſole and 
atricapilla. The former, or ſpotted fy-catcher, has a large 


head, of a browniſh hue, ſpotted with black; the back 


is of a mouſe colour, the wings and tail duſky; the in- 


terior edges of the quill-feathers are edged with pale yel- 


low; the breaſt and belly are white; the throat and fides 


under the wings are duſked with red; the bill is broad at 


the baſe, and ridged in the middle; the inſide of the 


feed on flies and cherries. 


mouth is yellow; the legs and feet are ſhort and black. 


This is a bird of paſſage, appears with us in the ſpring, 


breeds here, and retires in Auguſt, It builds its neſt on 
the fide of trees towards the middle, and, according to 
Morton, in his Hiſtory of Northamptouſhire, in the 
corners of walls, where ſpiders weave their webs. They 


The other is called the cor p-finch, and is a rare ſpecies 


With us. It is a ſmall bird of the ficedula kind, and 


| fay, at a certain time of the year, produce flies. 
examining theſe leaves about the middle of ſummer, the 
time at which the ſies uſe to be produced, there are 


very nearly allied to the beccifago, or petty-chaps. It 
is called alfo, in ſome places, ch1vin and borin. It is a 


little larger than the wren, and has a very ſharp-pointed 


beak. Its head, neck, and back, are of a pale grey, and 


its throat and belly of a yellowiſh white. Its rump is 


white; its wings grey; its tail, fect, and legs, are blown; 


and its claws very flender. Ray's Ornithology, p. 158. 
LY-trce, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the com- 


mon people in America to a tree, whoſe leaves, hey 
| n 


found on them a ſort of bags of a tough matter, of about 
the ſize of a filbert, and of a duſky greeniſh colour; 0 
opening one of theſe bags with a knife, there 1 211 
found a ſingle full-grown fly of the gnat kind, and! 
number of ſmall worms, which, in a day or two more, 
have wings, and fly away in the form of their patent 
The tree is of the mulberry-kind, and 1ts leaves - 
uſually very largely ſtocked with theſe inſect bags, a 


the generality of them are found to contain the inſecis 


are of the kind of leaf galls, and partake in 


FLY-wort. 
FLYERS, in Architeflure, ſuch 


: oon 
in the worm ſtate; when they become winged, they 
make their way out. The bags begin to 1455 em 
the leaves are young, and afterwards gow wt They 
hey never rumple the leaf, or inyure its ape © - 
but t y P , J all reſpedts, 
s me arge 
except ſize, of a ſpecies we have euren 2h 15 as 
maple, or, as it is called, the lycamore. I | ol. " 
Ne 431. See farther, Reaumur's Hiſt. vol. vi. P 
See PUCERON. . 
See CAMPION. a 
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and back-part of each ſtair, and the ends, 
a llel to one another. 

elle „e ſiglt do not carry you to your deſigned 

4 there is a broad half ſpace; and then you fly 

01 5 


o. with ſteps every-where of the ſame breadth and 
again, “ 
ſore. . 
oe progreſſive motion of a bird, or other wing- 
bl 


f in the liquid air. 

aer ah.) or artificial. 

405 watural, is that performed by an apparatus, or 
. of parts, concerted for that end by nature her- 
or Such is that of moſt birds and inſects, and of ſome 
1 Ui nia and New-England they have monſtrouſly 
K e flying beetles. Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 127. And 
u Languedoe, graſhoppers about an inch long, where- 
0 = ground, in ſcreral parts, in the year 1685, was 
ek one third of a foot deep. Ibid. Ne 182. 

The parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in ung, are 
the wings and tail: by the firſt, the bird. ſuſtains and 
walts himſelf along; and by the ſecond, he is aſſiſted in 


but the fore 


upright, and to obviate the vacillations thereof. 

Itis by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, 
that birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and con- 
tinued Hying. Theſe muſcles, which, in men, are ſcarce 
+{cyenticth part of the muſcles of the body, in birds, 
exceed and outweigh all the other muſcles taken toge- 
ther; upon which Mr. Willughby makes this reflection, 


and not his arms, in managing them. 
The fying of birds is thus effected: „ 
The bird firſt bends his legs, and ſprings with a violent 


leap from the ground; then opens, or expands the join- 


tures of his wings, ſo as to make a right line, perpen- 


dicuiar to the ſides of his body: thus, as the wings, with | 


the ſeathers therein, conſtitute one continued lamina, 
being now raiſed a little, and vibrating the wings, with 


great force and velocity, perpendicularly againſt the air, | 
the air, though a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſhons, both |. 


from its natural inactivity, and from its elaſticity, which 


makes it reſtore itſelf after it has been compreſſed, and 


re- act as much as it has been acted on: by ſuch means is 
the whole body of the bird protruded. The ſagacity of 


nature is very remarkable in the opening and recovering | 
of the wing for freſh ſtrokes. To do it direQly, and 


perpendicularly, it mult needs have a great reſiſtance to 
overcome; to avoid which, the bony part, or bend, of 


the wing, into which the feathers are inſerted, moves 


ſide-ways with its ſharp end foremoſt, the feathers fol- 
lowing it like a flag. | e | 5 

The reſiſtance the air makes to the withdrawing of the 
wings, and, conſequently, the progreſs of the bird will 


be ſo much the greater, as the waft, or ſtroke, of the 


fan of the wing is the longer: but as the force of the 
wing is continually diminiſhed by this reſiſtance, when 
the two forces come to be in equilibrio, the bird will re- 
main ſuſpended in the ſame place; for the bird only aſ- 


cends ſo long as the arch of air, the wing deſcribes, | 

makes a reſiſtance equal to the exceſs of the ſpecific gra- 
rity of the bird above the air: if the air, therefore, be | 
lo rare as to give way with the ſame velocity as it is ſtruck. 
vithal, there will be no reſiſtance, and, conſequently, 


the bird can never mount. 


Mr. Ray, Willughby, &c. have ſuppoſed the tail io 
the office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the 


body this way, or that; but Borelli has ſhewn it to be 
unfit for any ſuch office. The flying of a bird, in effect, 
> quite a different motion from the failing of a ſhip : 
birds do not vibrate their wings towards the tail, as oars 
are ſtruck towards the ſtern, but waft them downwards ; 
nor does the tail of the bird cut the air at right angles, 


as * rudder does the water, but is diſpoſed horizontally, | 
and preſerves the ſame ſituation, what way ſoever the 


_ turns, | 
in effect, as a veſſel in the water is turned about on its 


aſcending and deſcending, to keep his body poiſed and | 


that if it be poſſible for man to fly, his wings muſt be ſo | 
contrived and adapted, that he may make ufe of his legs, | 


FLY 


greſs would be very flow. In a direct deſcent, they would 
aid one another, ſo that the fall would be too precipitate. 
Indeed the hawk we frequently find take that advantage 
in ſeizing of the partridge : but ordinarily birds keep 
their wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their de- 
ſcent; and at the fame time ſtretch out their legs. 
FLYING, artificial, is that attempted by men, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of mechanics. 
The art of flying is one of the great de/iderata of mecha- 
nics : it has been attempted in divers ages: the diſcover) 
of it might prove of great ſervice, and alſo of great at. 
ſervice to mankind. | 
Nobody ſeems to have bid ſo fair for that invention, as 
our famous friar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hun- 
dred years ago. He not only affirms the art feaſible, but 
aſſures us he himſelf knew how to make an engine, iti 
which a man fitting might be able to carry himſelf 
through the air like a bird; and affirms, that there was 
another perſon who had actually tried it with ſucceſs. 
The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow cop- 
per globes, exhauſted of air, which being much lighter 
* air, would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon might 
it, | 
F. Franciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſame 
thing, as his own thought. He computes, that a round 
veſſel of plate-braſs, fourteen feet in diameter, weighing 
three ounces the ſquare foot, will only weigh i848 ounces z 
whereas a quantity of air of the ſame bulk will weigh 
215557 ounces; ſo that the globe will not only be ſuſtained 
in the air, but will carry with it a weight of 3735 ounces ; 
and by encreaſing the bulk of the globe, without increaſ- 
ing the thickneſs of the metal, he adds, a veſſel might 
be made to carry a much greater weight. _ | 
But the fallacy is obvious: a globe of the dimenſions he 
deſcribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſ- 


— 


fore, in whatever ratio the bulk of the globe were in- 
creaſed, in the ſame muſt the thickneſs of the metal be 
alſo, and conſequently the weight increaſed : ſo that there 
would be no advantage in ſuch augmentation. | 
The ſame author deſcribes an engine for fying, invented 
by the Sieur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of 
Maine. Vide Philoſoph. Collect. N? 1. | 


in this art, that he ſeems to intimate, that, in future 
ages, it will be as uſual to hear a man call for his wings 
when he is going a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots. See Math. Magic, b. ii. ch. 7. Diſcovery of a 
new World, prob. xiv. p. 135. Secret and Swift Mef- 
ſenger, ch. iv. „„ os | | 
FLYING army and camp. See CAMP. | | 
FLYING of colours, is uſed by painters to denote their want 
of durableneſs, which they expreſs by their fanding. _ 
FLyiNG-fi/h, a name given by the Engl writers to ſeveral 
ſpecies of fiſh, which by means of their long fins have 
a method of keeping themſelves out of water for ſome 
time. The fying-fiſb, moſt properly ſo called, is the 
exoccœtus of the ancient authors, and of Artedi. See 
Tab. of Fiſh, Ne 41. „ nope, 
It is called alſo the adonis, hirundo, and mugil alatus, or 


determinately for this, and the other kinds. 

Its general ſize is about fix inches in length; its head is 

covered with ſcales, and it reſembles the herring in the 
form of its body, but the back is flat. The ſcales are 
large and filvery ; the dorſal fin is ſmall; its eyes are 
large; the mouth is ſmall, and is placed low in the 


Its belly is white; its tail forked its gill-fins, commonly 
body to reach to the tail, and they are as it were double, 


connected by a ſmall membrane ſtanding before each. 


edges. | 5 
This fiſh, when it pleaſes, is able to riſe out of the wa- 


| os of gravity to the right, by a briſk application of | ter and fly to a conſiderable diſtance in the air ; but when 


t l . : þ n 
ue 0ars to the left, ſo a bird, in beating the air with its 


Tl 1 . 1 » . 
"git wing alone, towards its tail, its ore-part will be 
turned to the left ; 


ing Out with the ri 
left, 

Add, that birds 
altering their e 
and neck towar 


ght arm and leg, we are driven to the 


ourſe; for, by only inclining the head 
ds this or that fide, the center of gravity 


as when in ſwimming, by only ftrik- | 


its wings are dry, is obliged to plunge again into the 
water to moiſten them. It does this often, when pur- 
ſued by an enemy; and whole ſhoals have been ſeen thus 
flying together. It is common in the Mediterranean, 
and ſome other ſeas ; but is ſeldom known in ours, nor 


with long necks have another way of | in any of the colder climates. See a minute and accu- 


rate deſcription of the exocetus volitans, or flying-fi/h, in 
the Phil. Þrand. vol. Ixviii. part ii. p. 791. 


8 being changed, the bird will proceed ac-| FL xIN G- is alſo a name of a fiſh of the gurnard kind. 


- 0 this new directian. 
Irds Never 


Ways in a 


See Sapphirine GURNARD. 


fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but al-] FLyinG pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 


In a direct Parabola, the line deſcribed by projectiles. | whereby to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity of the 


| would opp 


cent, the natural and artificial tendency 


clock's motion, when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking 


Vol, l. We er each other; ſo that the pro-] part. See CLoCk, 


| ſure of the air, but would be cruſhed inwards. 'There- 


The famous biſhop Wilkins was fo confident of ſucceſs 


winged mullet, by authors; but they uſe theſe words in- 


head; and its jaws are granulated, rather than toothed. 
called its wings, are ſo long, as when laid cloſe to the 
a ſmall fin compoſed of a ſeries of ſhort nerves or rays, . 


Theſe wings are of an olive colour on their upper fide, 
and are ſpotted with very beautiful blue ſpots near their 
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F O A 


TO AL, or colt, the young of the horſe-kind. The word 


colt ſimply ſpoken, is, among the dealers, under ſtood to 
mean the male kind; the female or male colt being called 
a filly, | ; 5 
Colts are uſually foaled in the beginning of ſummer, and 
it is the cuſtom to let them run with the mare till Michae!- 
mas, when they are to be weaned. This is to be done 
ſooner or later, according as the cold weather comes in. 
Some of them are for not having them weaned till the 
middle of November, and that three days before the full 
of the moon, if it happen near that time. And ſom? of 
the beit writers on this ſubject are of opinion, that w2 
do not let the foals ſuck long enough, and that this 1s the 
reaſon why they are fo very long before they are tit for 
uſe. Theſe authors are of opinion, that a colt ought always 
to ſack the whole winter, and that this would make them 
fit for ſervice a great deal ſooner than they are at preſent. 
When firtt weaned, they muſt be kept in a convenient 
houſe, with a low rack and manger for hay and oats, that 
they may eat freely and eaſily, and the hay muſt be very 
ſweet and fine, eſpecially at firſt; a little wheat bran 
ſhould be mixed with the oats, in order to keep their 
bodies open, and make them eat freely and drink freely. 
It has been obſerved, that the eating too much oats has 
rendered colts blind; but the cauſe has been wrongly 
attributed to the heating quality of the oats. If the oats 
are bruiſed in a mill before they are given them, though 
they eat ever ſo much of them, there never happens any 
miſchief of this kind; but endeavouring with their teeth 
to break and chew them when whole, they are apt to 
{tretch and ſwell the veſſels of the head, and occafion a 
fulneſs of blood about the eyes, which often terminates. 
in inlammations, and in blindneſs. 5 | 
The difficulty of chewing oats, and not their heating na- 
ture, is therefore the true reaſon of this miſchief; and 
if this be obviated by firſt bruiſing the grain, the colt 
always grows the better for eating it. His legs do not 


grow thick, but he becomes broader and better knit, and | | 
Ihe biggeſt of which, by the Latins called ti3ia, the 


as he grows up, will bear fatigue much better than if he 
had been fed only with bran and hay. Above all things, 


theſe creatures are to be kept from wet and cold while 


FOCUS, in 


they are young, for nothing 1s more tender than a colt, 


and the miſchiefs he gets at this time are not ſo eafily over- | 
| wherein the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves 


come. Experience ſhews the great advantage of houſing 
and taking care of colts: for if the ſame ſtallion cover 
two mares, both alike in age, beauty, and all other par- 
ticulars, and theſe bring both Vs of the ſame ſex, ſo 


that there is no room to expect the leaſt difference between | 


them; let one of theſe colts be houſed every winter, and 


let the other always run abroad, it will be found as they 


grow up, that the colt which has been kept abroad, ſhall 
have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, weak 
paſterns, and bad hoofs, and ſhall be a dull heavy creature; 


and that the other, which has been houſed and taken care 


of, ſhall have a fine forehand, be well ſhaped, have good 
legs and good hoofs, and be of good ſtrength and ſpirit. 


From this it may be learned, that it is of no conſequence 
to have a good ſtallion, and a good mare, if the colts are 


ſpoiled in the breeding up. | 


It is obſerved , that ſome colts under the age of fix months, | 


though the mare yields plenty of good milk, yet decay 


and waſte daily. They are in this cafe always troubled | 
with a cough. The breeders have a great many fantaſtic 
. remedies in ſuch caſes, as the bag wherein the creature | 


Was foaled, the lungs of a fox, and the like; but a little 


liquorice aud elecampane powder mixed with honey and 


milk, is a remedy greatly to he preferred to all theſe, 
When the colts are kept up in the winter, they are not 


to be continually immured in the ſtable, but in the middle | 


of the day, when the ſun ſhines warm, they ſhould al- 
ways be let out to Play about for. an hour or two; and 
when the winter 1s ſpent, they thould be turned into 


ſome dry ground, where the graſs is ſweet and ſhort, | 


and where there is good water, that they may drink at 
pleaſure. The winter after this, they may be kept in the 
{table without any farther care than that which is taken 
of other horſes; but after the firſt year, the mare col 
and horſe colts are not to be kept together. _ | 
This may be the method every ſummer and winter till 


they are broke for uſe, which may be when they are three 


years old ; and they will take the breaking much more 
_ eaſily, after this ſort of breeding, than if they had been 
all the time running about wild: for ordering them the 
ſecond year as the other horſes are ordered, they will be 
tame and gentle like them, and will not flounce and 
plunge about on the firſt mounting, as they otherwiſe 
would, but will take the ſaddle quietly. The common 
way of breaking a colt, by beating him and tiring him by 
trotting over plowed fields, however neceſſary it may be 
to a colt that has always run wild, is not to be choſen 
when it can be avoided ; for it is breaking and ſpoiling 


the creature's ſpirit. Uſing him to other horſes, _ | 


7 


FOCAGE, or Fuact „ſire- money, hearth-money, or chin. 


winning him by gentleneſs, is a vaſtly g. 
It is proper to wear no ſpurs fo J Preferable y 
backed horſe. urs for ſome time Vith a new! 
In order to make him endure the | 
to make it familiar to him, by clapping, the Way 
as it lies on his back; then ſwaying Lb 6 the h 
ling the ſtirrups by his ſides, rubbing his ſides and any, 
and bringing him thus to be uſed to eve 8 then, 
him. Then the crupper ſhould be ofie © ing about 
girths looſened and tightened, and the ſtirry ane, the 
and let down at times, all the while malie 94 
him. This will make every thing eaſy to bind much of 
make him gentle without breaking his ſpirit FI Wl 
As ſoon as he will trot with the ſaddle obed; 
mouthing of him is to be conſidered. In N the 
put a trench of a full mouth into his mouth who ls 
the reins over the fore-part of the ſaddle, fo tha ws 
have a full feeling of it; then put on a martin ale by „ 
at ſuch a length, that he may juſtly ſeel it 3 P 
up his head. A broad piece of leather is then b 
round his neck, and the ends made faſt by platin Pl 
ſome other way at the withers, or before the r. h 
about two handfuls below the thropple, berwixt h : 
ther and his neck ; let the martingale paſs 0 15 ts 
any time when he offers to duck or throw down hi 
head, the caveſſon being placed upon the tender 10 
of his noſe, may cortect and puniſh him. Thi. l 
make bim bring his head to, and form him to e 
See HoksF. e * 


ney- money. See FU AGE. | | 
FOCILE, Focir. in Anatomy, a name the Arabs git 4 
the two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow i, 
the wriſt. | is 
The biggeſt, which is what we call the cub; 
they call the greater focil, focile majus. 
The leſs, which we call- radius, they call facile miny, 
The like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg 


Arab writers, &c. call the great focil; and the les 

fibula, the ir feet DE 1 1 
: Geometry, and the Conic Sections, is applied to 

certain points in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola; 


do concur or meet. 
The Foci of an ELLIPS15 are two points, as Ff, Tab. Ci, 
Fig. 21. in the axis AB, on which, as centers, the f. 
gure is deſcribed : or, two points in the longer axis, 
whence two right lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumference, ſhall be together equal to the axis itfelf 
Theſe are alſo called mbilici. See Conic S:fim. 
To find the foci of an ellip/is. See ELL1Ps1s. 


Focus of tbe hyperbola. See Conic Section, and Hypet- 


BOLA, | 
The Focus of a parabola is a point in its axis, as F (Tub, 
Conics, fig. 18.) wherein the ſemiordinate FN is equal 
to the ſemiparameter : or, a point in the axis diſtant from 
the vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, 0r latus 
rectum. CE $56 
It is demonſtrated in conics, 1. That in a parabola, the 
diſtance of the focus from the vertex, AF, is to the para- 
meter in a ſubquadruple ratio. | 
2. That the ſquare of the ſemiordinate 15 quadruple of 
the rectangle of the diſtance of the focus from the ver- 
tex, and the abſciſſe. | i 
3. That the right line FM, fig. 19. drawn from the 
Focus F to the extremity of the ſemiordinate of the 
parabola, is equal to the aggregate of the abſciſſe AP, 
and the diſtance of the focus from the vertex AF. dee 
Conic Section. 899155 
Focus, in Optics, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, 
and are collected; either aſter having undergone ref 
tion, or refletion. | 1 
It is thus called, becauſe the rays being here brought . 
gether, and united; their force and effect are increaſe I; 
ſo that they become able to burn: accordingly, it 5 U 
this point, that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force 0 
burning glaſſes, or mirrors. = 8 
It muſt be obſerved, that the „cus is not, kur Uu 
ing, a point; the rays are not all accurately _ 4 nah 
to the ſameplace: Huygens demonſtrates, that f 5 ; 
of a lens convex on both ſides, is 4 of the thicknels 
the lens. | 1 
Focus, in Dioptrics, is the point wherein refrat 
rendered convergent by refraction, do concur 
and croſs the axis. | 6 0 
The ſame point is alſo called the Po of concourſe 
concurrence. 6 ak 
Focus, Virtual, in Dioptrics, is the point from. _ 
fracted rays, when by refraction they are len er 
| We 1 a each otnere , 
gent, do begin to diverge or recede from 


ed rays, 
or meet, 


3 ans 
The ſame point is alſo called purdium dijperjus, ci if 


CO ERS RU er oo EI” %*% 2" IT = 


F OC 


in oppoſition to the focus which is called 


F O C 


ol this point of convergency from the glaſs: is to the di- 


0 diverge? ncurrence- Suppole, e. gr. the concavity | ſtance of the point where this r 
t 
the pon 


N ay croſſes the axis. 
ca glafs to be abc, Tab. II. Optics, fig. 21, and its axis de; Rules for finding the Fool of glaſſe 
of a C}ALS 


” 
OO WOE AI TAIT” - 
«> ES ITE — " — 


es. — To find the focus of a 
8 f light falling on the glaſs parallel to the 
let J go las be the centre of the arc ac. This ray 
ax ls 6&0 


ed directly to þ, but will be re fracted from the 
nel odicular dg and become the ray g. Draw then 
0 7, ſo that it may croſs the axis in e. The point 
0 7515 is called by Mr. Molyneux the virtual focus or 
£10 b | 
; jvergence. | ; 
PET of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the 
W them together into a focus, which will be nearer, 
e of, as the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs 
0 j 
PQ of concave lenſes is, to render the rays tranſ- 
1 through them, divergent, or to diſperſe them from 


8 poſition, diſtance, &c. of the foci of rays 


of divers denſities, as air, water, glaſs, &c. ſee REFRAC- 
Lis, Ne. | 

The kes of the faci of glaſſes, and the methods of find- 

ing the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe and importance; 


d by Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. 
1155 Focus of a convex glaſs, i.e. the point where- 


from the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter 
1 half of the convexity. | SES 

2 | plano-convex glaſs, the focus of parallel rays, Or 

the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from 


ed the ſegment do not excecd thirty degrees. 2 me 
The rule or canon in plano-convex glaſſes is as 107: 
193:: ſo is the radius of the convexity: to the refracted 
ray taken to its concourſe with the axis which in glaſſes 
of larger ſpheres is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the 
taken in the axis. 353% Ta 
\ double-convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the focus 
3s diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 
convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. 
But if the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be 
ſegments of different ſpheres, then the rule 18, 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities: to the radius 
of either convexity alone : : ſo is the double radius of the 
other convexity : to the diſtance of the focus. 
any glaſs, are not united with it ſo near the pole of the 
glaſs as thoſe farther off: nor will the focal diſtance be ſo. 
great in a plano-convex glaſs, when the convex fide is to- 
wards the object, as when the plain ſide is towards it. 


Hence it is truly concluded, that, in viewing any object | 


by a plano-convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould al- 
ways be turned outward ; as alſo in burning by ſuch a 
glaſs. | Eo 1 


* 


Focus, for the virtual, obſerve, 1. That in concave glafles, 


when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the virtual 


ficus, by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance of a | 


diameter and a half of the concavity. 1 

2. Inplano-concave glaſſes, when the rays fall parallel to 
the axis, the virtual fecus is diſtant from the glaſs the dia- 
meter of the concavity. uy NEED 


3: In plano-concave glaſſes, as 107 : 193 : :ſo.is the ra- 


dius of the concavity: to the diſtance of the virtual | focus. 


4. In double coricaves of the ſame ſphere, the virtual Vo- | 


cs of parallel rays is at the diſtance of the radius of the 
 concavity, 18 | | apes 
But, whether the concavities be equal or uncqua], the 


_ virtual focus, or point of divergency of the parallel rays, 
| determined by this rule; 


As the ſum of the radii of both concavities : is to the ra- | 
dius of either concavity: : ſo is the double radius of the | 


her concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual focus. 

5 In concave-glaſſes, expoſed to converging rays, if the 
point to which the incident ray converges, be diſtant 
from the glaſs farther than the virtual focus of paralle] 


_TAys, the rule for finding the virtual focrs of this ray is 
183 | 


ls the difference between the diſtance of this point from 


de glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual focus from the | 


glaſs: is to the diſtance of the virtual focus : : fo is the 

di ance of this point of convergence from the glaſs: to 

the diſtance of the virtual focus of this converging ray. 
un concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident 


wy, converges, be nearer to the glaſs than the virtual focus 
of parallel rays, 


3s thi the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, | 
is this: 


As the exceſs of the 


virtual focus, more than this point 
N convergeney f : E. 


is to the virtual focus: : ſo the diſtance 


frer it has paſſed the glaſs, at its emerſion at g, will 
a 
bl 


tranſmitted through them, convergent, and to] perceives all in confuſion, or the obj 
, | 


refrated through plain, concave, and convex mediums | 


pere fabloin th art, as delivered and demon- 
we ſtall here ſubjoin them apart, 4 the focus is found by this rule. | 


in parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs, whole | 
ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant 


the pole of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity, provid- | 


Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of | 


= 


convex ſpherical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it 
to the end of a ſcale of inches, and decimal parts, and 
expoſe it before the ſun; upon the ſcale you will have the 
bright interſection of the rays meaſured out: or, ' expoſe 
It in the hole of a dark chamber; and where a white pa- 
per receives the diſtinct repreſentation of diſtinct objects, 
there is the focus of the glaſs. | 

For a glaſs of a pretty long focus, obſerve ſome diſtant 
object through it, and recede from the glaſs till the eye 


ect begins to appear 
inverted ; here the eye is in the focus. 


For a plano-convex glaſs : make it reflect the ſun againſt 
a wall ; you will on the wall perceive two ſorts of light 
one more bright within another more obſcure : withdraw 
the glaſs from the wall, till the bright image is in its leaſt 


dimenſions ; the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about 
a fourth part of its focal length. | 


For a double convex : expoſe each fide to the ſun in like 


manner; and obſerve boch the diſtances of the glaſs from 
the wall. The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of 


the convexity turned from the ſun ; and the ſecond, about 
half the radius of the other convexity, | | 


Thus we have the radii of the two convexitiesz whence 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the ra- 
dius of either convexity: : ſo is the double radius of the 
other convexity : to the diſtance of the fc. 


Focus, in Catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reſlected 
| from the ſurface of a mirror, or ſpeculum, and by reflec- 


tion rendered convergent, do concur, or meet. 


The effect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling 
on the concave ſurface into a focus. | 

Ihe effect of convex mirrors is to diſperſe the rays falling 
on them, or render them more divergent. ok: | 
For the laws of the foci of rays refletted from mirrors, or 


ſpecula, ſee MiRRoRs. 5 25 
The fect of concave glaſſes are had by refſection: for, as 
a concave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the 


radius of the concavity ; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſ- 


ed a reflefting ſpeculum, unites the rays of the ſun at 
the diſtance of about half the radius of the concavity. 


To find the Focl of all glaſſes geometrically Dr. Halley 


furniſhes us with a general method ſor finding the foci of 
ſpherical glaſſes of all kinds, both concave and convex 


_ Expoſed to any kinds of rays, either parallel, converging, 


or diverging ; under the following problem. 


To find the focus of any parcel of rays diverging from, or 2 
converging to, a given point in the axis of a ſpherical 


lens, and inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio 
of the ſines of refraction being given: : 


Suppoſe GL Tab. Optics, fig. 20.) a lens; P a point 


in its ſurface; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere 


whereof it js a ſegment; O the object, or point in the 
axis, to or from which the rays do proceed; and O P a 


given ray: and ſuppoſe the ratio of refraction to be as r 


tos. Then making CR to CO, as s to r for the im- 
merſion of a ray; or as r to s for the emerſion (i. c. as 


the ſines of the angles in the medium which the ray 
enters, to the correſponding ſines in the medium out of 
vhich it comes), and laying CR, from C towards O, the 
point R will be the ſame for all the rays of the point O, 
| Laſtly, drawing the radius PC, if need be, continued; 
with the centre R, and diſtance Os ſtrike a piece of 
an arch, interſecting P Cin Q. The line QR, being 
drawn, ſhall be parallel to the reflected ray; and PF, 


being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſect the axis in 


the point F; the 7ocvs ſought. | | 
Or, make it, as CQ: CP:: CR: CF; then will C F be 


the diſtance of the focus from the centre of the ſphere. 
This author gives a demonltration of the method; and 


adds various figures, exhibiting the various caſes of rays. 


cither diverging or converging as they enter, or emerge 
out of, the ſurface either of a convex or concave lens. 


From this principle all the rules for the o of rays parallel 


to the axis, as likewiſe for the principal Foczs where the 
rays neareſt the axis do unite, are deduced. As, 

Hence, I. If OP be equal to CR; the points Q and C 
are coincident, and the rays OP, aſter reſraction, run on 
parallel to the axis. 2. If the point Q fall on the ſame 
fide of the axis, as is the point P; then the beams after 
refraction do tend on, either diverging or converging, 5s 
before: but if Q fall on the other ſide the axis, the di- 
verging rays are made to converge by a convex, or the 
converging to diverge by a concave glaſs. 3. If OP do 
exceed CR, the fecrs is in all cafes on the ſame fide of 
the glaſs, as is the centre of the ſphere C. But contrari- 
wiſe, if OP be leſs than CR, the focus falls on the other 
ſide of the glaſs beyond the vertex V. 4. An object my 
be ſo placed, that the rays next the axis of a convex glaſs 


tall 
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FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle: 


FODDER, in Mining, is a meaſure containing twenty-two 


FODINA, a name ſome authors give to the LABYRINTH 


FAICES See Fxces. | 
_ FOECIALES. See FECIAL Es. 
FGCULA. 
FCECUNDITY. See Fecunpiry. 
FOCENICULUM. See FENNEL. 
FOENUM Græcum. See FENUGREEK. 
Fot Nu ſanctum. See SAINT Fon, 5 | 
FOETOR, in Medicine, ſtinking or fetid EFFLUVIA, pro- 


Its cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp humour falling 
This is one of the cauſes for which marriage might for- 


FoeToR oris, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs | 
that ill ſmell in the mouth, uſually, though often impro- 


_ ariſing in different caſes from very different cauſes; as from 
French pox ; from an ulceration whether ſimple or fiſt u- 


Tous in the lungs, which is the caſe in conſumptions; 
from ulcers in the mouth; from caries or rottenneſs of 


Method of cure. According to the different cauſes of this | 


. Caſes where it depends on the ſcurvy, pox, or other diſ- 
_ eaſes, thoſe diſcaſes are to be attacked by the proper me- 
dicines, in order to its cure; when it ariſes from a carious 
tooth, there is no cure for it, but drawing the tooth; 


-P 


perſectly formed; till which time it is more properly call- | 


The manner of the conception, or generation of the Fæ- 
tus, is matter of great controverſy. That all the parts of 


Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or 


nence, heat, too much motion, acrimony of food, &c. 
Fo TOR narium, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſeaſe | 
ariſing from a deep ulcer withinſide the noſe, yielding a | 


crudities in the ſtomach ariſing from a bad digeſtion, and 
in particular, from a weakneſs about the left orifice of 
the ſtomach, from which part the fœtid vapours will of- 


ing them proves a cure. 


to be viſible; and a little after the cere 


. 
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ſhall have an imaginary focus tranſmitting diverging rays, | 
when the mere remote parts thereof ſhall make them 

converge to a real focus. 5. If OV, the diſtance of the 
object from the pole or vertex of the glaſs, be taken in 

ſtead of OP, then will CQ be the difference of O V and 
CR; and as that difference is to CR, ſo is the radius CV 
to CF, the diſtance of the principal focus from the centre 
of the ſphere, whereof the glaſs is a ſegment. Or elle, 
as CQ: OP or RQ::P 
from the pole of the glaſs. Whence follows a general 

rule for the ci of all glaſſes; only according to Corol. 3. 

if OV do exceed CR, the focus is on the ſame fide 
of the glaſs as the centre of the ſphere: but if CR 
be greater, then the focus is on the oppoſite ſide of 
the glaſs: whence it will be determined whether the focus 
be real or imaginary. | | 
What has been ſaid of one ſurface of the lens, is eaſily 
applicable to the other, taking F the fecus for an ob- 
ject. 

in ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled together are more 
peculiarly denominated fodder. | | 

In the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince 
has, to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his 
horſes, by the ſubjeQts, in his warlike expeditions. 


hundred and a half weight, though in London but twen- 
ty hundred weight. 


in the bone of the ear. 


See FECULA. 


ceeding from the body, or the parts thereof. 


poiſoned humours : as alſo from any thing capable of at- 
tenuating and volatilizing the oils and ſalts; as abſti- 


fetid ſmell. 


from the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 


merly be annulled. 


perly, called by us a ſtinking breath. This is a malady 


the ſcurvy, and particularly that ſpecies of it which affects 
the mouth, and is therefore called fomacace z from the 


the teeth, or from any other impurity of them; from 


ten ariſe in very great abundance. 


diſorder, it requires a very different method of cure. In 


when the impurities of the teeth occaſion it, the clean- 
Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 
*. 3 * 


T U3S, in Anatomy, denotes the child, while yet con- | | 


tained in the mother's womb ; but particularly after it is 


ed EMBRYO. 


the animal did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, 
before. generation, is generally allowed ; but whether the 
animalcule was lodged in the male, or female, has been 
much diſputed. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, and 
PREGNANCY, 
The firſt thing that appears of a fetus, is the placenta, 
like a little cloud, on one ſide of the external coat of the 
egg : about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough 
e and cerebel- 
lum appear like two ſmall bladders: next, the eyes ſtand 
prominent in the head: then the punctum ſaliens, or 


pulſation of the heart, is plainly ſeen, The extremities 
diſcover themſelves laſt of all. | 


to VF, the focal diſtance | 


progreſſions, that the niceſt eye can 
though it eafily ſees it when done. 


The formation of the bones in a fins ; 

regularly perſormed. In the 10 "whe als. api and 
nothing 1 bony nature in the whole ; 
hardneſs of the parts where the principa 2 
ſituated becomes by degrees 3 gs K. to be 
deſcribes the progreſs of the oſſification from ON 
which he had prepared from fætuſes of two Mond etong 
thence up to nine. In the firſt two months or 10 
end of that time, there appears not any thing boy | = 
this in the third and fourth months, and {© ry 
veral parts, one after another, acquire their bones aha 
In the firſt ſtages every thing is membranous views 
bones are to be; theſe by degrees tranſmigrate inp = 
tilages; and from theſe by the ſame ſort of change e rg 
nued, the bones themſelves are by degrees 2 Ja 
this is done by nature, by ſuch flow, though ſuch rg 


never ſee it doing, 


While fætuſes continue in the womb, their muſcles 00 

monly act only by their natural contraction, or the fol, 
is ſaid to be in a ſleeping ſtate ; but ſometimes When N 
eaſe or preſervation requires a change of Gtuation . 
ſeems to perform ſome voluntary motions, which Fs 
called its /?:r7ings. The poſture of the child in the won) 
is owing to the muſcles being left to their natural contra. 


tions, the ſtronger always prevalling, till their antaponiſts 
exert ſuch a reſiſtance by being ſtretched, as brings them 


to an equilibrium. 

Fætuſes increaſe proportionally leſs, the longer they con. 
tinue in the womb. Mauriceau pretends, that the in. 
creaſe of a child, is ſixty- ſour times its own weight in ti. 
ple the time. Thus he ſays, that at the birth, a child 


weighs twelve pounds, of ſixteen ounces each; at the three 
months, it weighs three ounces; at one month 4 of a 
drachm and at ten days, leſs than half a grain, Monro 


in Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 142. 


| FoeTvus, in the womb, ſituation of the. The fetus, when 


formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while it lies in the 
womb: for its. head hangs down, with its chin upon the 


breaſt: its back is round; with its arms it embrace; its 


knees, which are drawn up to its belly, and its heels are 
cloſe to its buttocks ; its head upwards, and its face to- 


Wards its mother's belly. About the ninth month, its 


head, which was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any 
other part, becomes ſpecifically heavier, its bulk bearing 


a much ſmaller proportion to its ſubſtance than it did. 


The conſequence of this change is, that it tumbles in 
the liquor which contains it; its head falls down, its 
feet get up, and its face turns towards its mother's back. 


But being now in an irkſome poſture, though, at the 


ſame time, a favourable one for its exit, the motion it 
makes for its relief gives frequent pains to the mother, 
which cauſe a contraction of the womb for the expul- 


ſion of the tus. . | 


What ſome anatomiſts pretend to allege farther as to the 
poſture of the Fetus in the womb, in the ſeveral ſlages 
of geſtation, is very precarious. 


In the firſt month it is of no moment how it lies in the 


womb: in the latter months, aſter the Fu is grown 
not only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its 


poſture of itſelf ; as not only the mothers themſelves 
feel, but any other perſon, by laying the hand on their 
bellies, frequently may. However, its orcinary poſture 

is ſuppoſed to be ſitting : as the time of birth draws Near, 
it turns itſelf, and preſents the head to the os uten; 
though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, and ſomeumes 
lies acroſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, or the ae 
theſe are irregular ſituations, and without conſiderable ad- 
dreſs of the midwife in turning the Fetus, both the mo- 
ther and the infant are in danger. See DELIVERY. 


FoETUs, anatomy of the. The fetus is incloſed in tuo 


* 6 . 5 el 
membranes, or coats; the inner, which immediately 


3 f ; . : . 5 . 9 e 
inveſts the Fetus, and the liquor wherein it lies, is cal 


the AMN1os ; the outward membrane is called the elo | 
RION. | | „ * bs 
In ſome animals there is a third membrane, ca : 
ALLANT01s, whoſe place is between the other tw") . 
which ſerves for the diſcharge of the urine of the feli 
brought hither by the urachus. ds 
Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething _ 
gous hereto in the human ts, and calls os : 11 
brana urinaria: but others chuſe only to = 5 + 'hird 
plicate of the chorion; though the neceſſity yn Ws 
membrane be the ſame in men, as in cos, Ro. 1 
There are ſome differences in the ſtructure, * of a8 
and proportion of the parts of a Ft, from 1 ary paſth 
adult; and even ſome additional and extra” bunt 
by which the nutrition of this zoophyte, on pr thereil) 
as it is called, and the circulation of the bloo 
are effected. 25 t. a 
The principal variations are about the liver, heat, 

lungs. 0! 


8 


FosTus, nutrition of the. How the nutrition of the fætus 


eaſily accounted for in any other way, than by its being | 


the child had ſucked in utero, it neither could depoſit 
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the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, 
; o arteries, a vein, and the urachus, ariſing 
any n and conveyed through the navel to the 
from the be fetus, near the navel; all which, after the 
er oft ing up, become impervious and uſeleſs. 1 
hits — fell there is an extraordinary communication 
a 1 rta and cava, called canalis venoſus, which, 
ers birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the | 
Wert f the vens cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby 
N has a communication with the pulmonary vein : 
is alſo a communication between the aorta and. 
—_— artery, by means of the canalis arterioſus, 
” by tes between the two, at about two inches di- 
— CE the baſe of the heart. It is by means of 
raj op canals or paſſages, that the blood has been ſup- 
— * to circulate in the Fetus while incloſed in the 
4 p; they ſerving to convey and paſs the blood from 
2 into the arteries, and from the veins into the 
ban again, without its paſſing through the hangs, which 
Th I w 6 fetus are of a darker colour, and cloſer 
2 than after they have been breathed into, as 
ears from their ſwimming in water, after birth, which 
10 will not do before; which difference has been ſaid 
to "Ford an uſeful experiment, in caſe of the ſuſpected 
murder of children : for if they were ſtill-born, the lungs 
ink in water; if born alive, they ſwim. But this no- 
tion is not well founded; becauſe the uninflated lungs 
become ſpecifically lighter than water as ſoon as any de- 
gree of putrefaCtion takes place in them, and this hap- 
ens ſoon after the death of the child ; beſides, where 
Ne utmoſt care hath been taken to preſerve the child, it | 
hath breathed once or twice, and then died. 9 75 
The two canals above mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
opſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the 
jungs, before they have been opened. Aſter reſpiration | 
has opened the lungs, the blood taking its courſe through 
them, rhoſe paſſages cloſe up. _ 5 
The head of the fetus is much bigger in proportion to 
the body than afterwards z the bones and brain are ſofter, 
the ſutures open, and they leave a great ſpace on the | 
top of the head, covered only with a membrane; and 
the glands, particularly the thymus and renales, are big- 
ger and ſofter, For other differences in the proportion, 
ſee EMBRYO, | 


Of theſe, 


that yein 


3s performed, is diſputed among the learned. Heiſter is 
of opinion, that the nutrition of the fetus, during the 
firſt months, while the organs of concoction are not yet 
formed, is probably effected by means of the navel-{tring 
alone, But in the more advanced ſtate oh the Fetus, in 
the latter months, he ſuppoſes, that it is alſo nouriſhed 


by the mouth, by means of a ſoft and ſomewhat gelati- | 


nous fluid that ſurrounds it, and which is probably ſe- 


creted from the amnios: in ſupport of which opinion he 
obſerves, 1. That a fluid ſimilar to that of the amnios is | 


found in the mouth, the ceſophagus, and the ſtomach, 
not only of the human Fetus, but in that of quadrupeds. 
2. That this fluid is alſo found in the ſmall guts of the | 
fetus, but altered and digeſted. 3. That there are alſo 
found in the larger inteſtines real fœces, called meco- 
nium : ſometimes the whole ilium is full of theſe. 4. 
That in the firſt months there is a great quantity of this | 
ſuid ſurrounding the fetus ; but in the latter months, 
there is little of it, and the conſumption of it is not 


Ivallowed by the fetus. 5. That the liquid itſelf is ſo 
extremely proper for the nutrition of the Fætus, that a 
more fit one could not be formed or deſired. 6, That it 
ſeems to be continually preſſed into the mouth, ceſopha- 
bus, and ſtomach of the fetus, by the perpetual reni- 
tency of the uterus itſelf, and by the preſſure of the 
muſcles of the abdomen, and of-the ambient air. 
'ppocrates, among the ancients, was of opinion, that 
the fetus was nouriſhed both by the mouth, and by the 
umbilical veſſels. He maintains, that the child in the 
vomb, with its lips compreſſed together, attracts nou- 
nſkment ; for which he aſſigns this reaſon, that unleſs 


-.crement, nor know how to ſuck ſo ſoon as it is born. 
celebrated Harvey maintained this doctrine; only 
mat he ſubſtituted an albugineous aliment in place of 
 Ppocrates's menſtrual blood. Mr. Gibſon, in the Me- 
Au 1. of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 140. has alſo adopt- 
ed 's opinion, that the fetus is nouriſhed by the mouth 
f the nayel alſo, as moſt probabls. ys 

alledpes, that the fluid contained in the amnios, and 

|; Y ich the fetus ſwims, is not an excrementitious 
. or, but a materia nutricatus; ſo that it is found in 
ur nigh ende quantities, before the parts of the fetus 
— ly delineated; and nature hath provided the de- 

V. membrane, called the allantois, principally for pre- 

1306. 
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venting the urine of the fetus from mixing with the 
liquor amnii, its food. Farther, the mouth, nay even 
its chaſm, long before the lips are obſervable, is always 
open; for air blown upon it through a pipe will evidently 
ſeparate its ſides: and Heiſter remarks to this purpoſe; 
that he has more than once, in the cold winter ſeaſon, 
found the liquor amnii frozen, and continued through 
the mouth and cſophagus to the ſtomach in a pretty 
large column. Mr. Gibſon adds, that there have been 
examples of human fetuſes which have been brought 
into the world alive, either altogether wanting the um- 
bilicus and its veſſels, or, at leaſt, having the umbilical 
rope broke aſunder. He then ſubjoins two analogical 
arguments in confirmation of this opinion, concernin 
the nutrition of the fetus by the mouth and the umbi- 
lical veſſels, viz. one, deduced from the vegetation of 
plants, which, he ſays, in ſemine have two roots, the 
ſeminal, whoſe fibres are inſerted into the cotyledones 
of the ſeed, and the plantal, which ſucceeds the former, 
and ſuperſedes the uſe of the cotyledones, which die and 
fall off: and the other, from the apparatus for nouriſhing 
the chick in ovo; the albumen ovi anſwering the ſame 


purpoſe, with regard to the chick, as the liquor amnii 


does with reſpect to the fetus in animals. | 
Dr. Fleming has lately produced a fact in ſupport of this 
hypotheſis, viz. that he had found hairs in the meconium 
of the fetus of a calf: theſe, he apprehends, were 
looſened from the ſkin, and afterwards floating in the 
liquor amnii, were propelled with it into the | 
and inteſtines by the alimentary paſſage. But from a 
ſingle fact no general concluſion can be ſatisfactorily de- 
duced. He adds, as a proof of the alimentary nature 
of che liquor amnii, that it is concretable by heat, like 
the yolk of an egg. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. art. 42. 


Dr. Monro, on the contrary, is of opinion, that the 


fetus in viviparous animals is nouriſhed by the navel 
alone. He has given a curious diſſertation on this ſubject 
in the Medical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 102, &c. where he ob- 
ſerves, I. That the fetus is capable of receiving its whole 
nouriſhment by the umbilical vein alone, whereas no 
fetus can ſubſiſt without the umbilical veſſels. 2. That 
the liquor of the amnios is ill calculated, in its natural 
ſtate, for the food of a fetus; and becomes altogether 
unfit food in morbid caſes. 3. That it is highly impro- 
bable that a creature ſhould furniſh its ſubſiſtence qut of 
its own body, which mult be the caſe, if the fetus feeds 
on the liquor of the amnios. 4. That it cannot he in- 
ferred from any reſemblance of the liquor of the ſtomach . 
and amnios, nor from any other appearances, that the 
liquor of the amnios is ever ſent down into the ftomach. 
5. That no direct proof can be had of the liquor of the 
amnios being preſſed or ſwallowed down; but, on the 
contrary, all ciccumſtances make it probable, that it does 


not go down. 6. That all the phenomena of a Fetus 


can moſt reaſonably be accounted for, without ſuppoſing 


the liquor of the amnios to be any part of its food; 
hence he thinks it reaſonable to exclude the mouth from 


the office of conveying the aliment of the fetuſes of vi- 
viparous animals, and to believe that all their nouriſh- 


ment is conveyed by the umbilical veſſels. - 
Pr. Monro has alſo given us ſeveral curious obſervations 


relating to the queſtion about the nutrition of the fetuſes 
of oviparous animals. 8 


Ile has alſo there conſidered the nouriſhment of . in 
etween 
theſe and animal fætuſes. To fix the analogy between 


a fetus ſtate. And he ſhews the analogy there is 


animals and plants, he obſerves, that the former may be 


ſaid to remain in the ſtate of a Fætus, ſo long as the young 


creature is ſolely nouriſhed by liquors furniſhed by the 
uterus of the parent; and plants are to be conſidered as 


_ fetuſes only, while the ſeed is ripening, and before the 
earth, water, moiſture of the air, &c. have communica- 


ted immediately any matter for its increaſe. 


The ſame author has given us ſome practical corollaries, 


from his eſſay on the nutrition of fetuſes of viviparous 
animals, where he makes ſeveral very. juſt obſervations 
relating to abortion, its cauſes, and the method of pre- 
venting it in many caſes, | | 


The liquors ſent into the fætus by the umbilical vein, not | 


having their propelling force communicated from the mo- 


ther, the ſtate of the mother's pulſe cannot effect the 


child otherwiſe than by occaſioning abortion, or vitiating 
the fluids. Hence the impreſſions ſaid to be made on 
children by the imaginations of the mother, cannot be 
accounted for phyſically. Hence alſo children may be 
infected with the diſeaſed juices of the mother; but it 
is poſſible for them to eſcape catching their mother's 
diſeaſes, if either theſe be only topical, without affect- 
ing the whole maſs of the fluids : or even when the mo- 
ther's blood is ſpoiled, the child may be freeof her diſeaſe, 
if the morbid particles be ſuch as the placentary veſlels 
cannot abſorb. 
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the uterus, having been quite exhauſted of blood by the 


A liquor is found in the thorax of Fætuſes, which Mr. 
Petit inclines to believe is furniſhed by the thymus. See 

Mem. de VP Acad. des Sciences, 1733. | 4 
Reſpiration ſeems to be the great act by which-the change 
is made in animals, from the ſtate of Fetus to that of | 


of theſe animals, at a time when it was juſt ready for 


Fok Tus, circhlation of the blood of a. See BLooD. 
Mr. Wolf, a late writer, has rue a great way towards | 
Galen and Harvey, and | 


| Paſs from the right auricle to the left, nor from the left 
to the right, through the foramen ovale. In ſupport of | 
this aſſertion he obſerves, that there is a ſynchroniſm in 


the blood paſs from one auricle into the other, cannot 


are equally and ſimultaneouſly contracted, and throw out 
the blood with which they are filled; nor can it be ex- 
erted during the diaftole, becauſe the two auricles are 
then dilated, and receive extraneous blood from what- 
ever part it comes: conſequently, there is no moment 


ſtachius, and the ſecond being derived from the ſame 
arc and the valve of the foramen ovale: and from a 


the auricles had no communication with each other, but 
were ſeparated by the inferior trunk of the vena cava; 
the aperture which is diſcernible in the right auricle be- 


effectuates its inoſculation into that auricle, while the 


ramen ovale, is no more than another orifice of the ſame 
vein, which has its inoſculation in the left auricle. Thus | 


have no communication with each other; and the fora- 


men ovale is only the left orifice of the inferior vena | 
cava. In order to determine the direction which the 


from thence into the right ventricle of the heart; nor 
cCan the leaſt drop of blood, that has once got into the | 


contributes to diſengage the lungs, by turning its direc- 


FOE 


The mother ſupplies liquors to the fetus, which returns | 


others to the mother, by means of the uterine and umbi- 
lical veſſels. This ſeems proved from obſervations ; Fæ- 
tuſes whoſe placenta were not in the leaſt ſeparated from 


mother's dying of an hzmorrhage ; and Dr. Monro ac- 
quaints us, that he has ſeen children pale and weak by 
violent floodings in the time of labour. 
The liquors are not carried from the mother to the tus, 
or from the fetus to the mother by continued canals. 
That is, the uterine arteries and veins do not anaſtomoſe 
with the veins and arteries of the ſecundines; but the ex- 
tremities of the umbilical vein take up the liquors by ab- 
ſorption, in the ſame way as the lacteal veſſels do in the 
guts; and the umbilical arteries pour their liquors into 
the large cavities of the ſinuſes, or other cavities analo- 

ous to them. 3 „„ 

t is a queſtion, whence the tus has its red blood. Dr. 


Monro anſwers, that fetuſes in viviparous animals have 


their red blood from the ſame ſource that chickens in ovo 
have theirs; which can be no other than the action of 
their heart, and of the veſſels of their body and ſecun- 
dines. Med. Ef. Ed. vol. ii. p. 183, 201, 206. | 


motion, ſenſation, and the other qualities of animal life 
in their larger degree. Mr. Duverney obſerved this in 
the fetus of a common ſnake : he broke the egg of one 


hatching, and the young ſnake fell out rolled in a ſpiral, 
at firſt quite ſtiff and motionleſs; but it had no ſooner 
breathed three or four times, than it began to perform 
all the motions of animal life, in the moſt nimble and 
active manner. | 5 1 


demoliſhing both the ſyſtem o 
that of Mery, with regard to the circulation of the blood 
in the fetus: he affirms, that it neither does, nor can 


the motion of the auricles of the heart, the ſyſtole and 


diaſtole happening, preciſely, at the ſame moment of 


time; and, therefore, the force that is neceſſary to make 


exert itſelf during the ſyſtole, becauſe the two auricles 


of time in which the blood can paſs from one auricle into 
the other. In diſſecting the heart of a new-born child, 


Mr. Wolff diſcovered, that the ſtructure of the organ of | 
circulation in the fetus is very different from what it | 


was commonly imagined to be: for he found, that the 
aperture on the left fide of it was very different from 


that on the right; the firft being formed by that which | 


foreigners call the arc of Vieuſſens and the valve of Eu- 


farther examination of this ſtructure it appeared, that 


ing nothing more than the oriſice of the cava, which 


aperture that is ſeen on the left ſide, and called the fo- 


both the auricles communicate with the vena cava, but 


blood follows in its circulation we are to conſider, that, 
as the vena cava opens itſelf by its two orifices in the 
two auricles or ſinuſes of the heart, the blood which it 
contains muſt be conveyed partly into the right auricle | 
by the right orifice, and partly into the left auricle b 

the left orifice; and the quantity of blood, which ail. 
charges itſelf into the right auricle, mixing itſelf there 
with the blood of the ſuperior vena cava, flows directly 


right auricle, repaſs from thence to the left; and the 


quantity of blood, which paſſes from the inferior cava, 


through its left orifice, into the left auricle of the heart, 


ſtraitneſs of the ptæcordia, anxieties of mind 


terwards baptized, paſſes 


of Loſdune, as a monument of the truth thereof. A. 
bertus Magnus gives a like inſtance of a woman, who 


as a little finger. 5 1 
FOG, or m/?, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, ſſoat 
If the vapours, plentifully raiſed from the earth and wa- 


to condenſe them conſiderably, their ſpecific gravity be⸗ 
in form of a fog. See EVAPORATION. 


high. 


FOG AGE, in the Foreft Law, is rank graſs, not eaten in 
FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our Ja! 


| 


tion from the right auricle, the f 2 
ſequently from Ne lungs, hich mh Fn, and ch). 
ſpiration, could not have tranſmitted Ns of r. 
cilitated its paſſage. That portion of "Or d, or f. 
mixing itſelf in the left auricle with that of the derten, 
veins, proceeds directly to the left ventricle ul oma 
thence into the aorta; from whence it Wh and from 
away in different channels through the who! yer ws 
out touching the lungs. Nov. Continent A ay, with. 
Imp. Petropol. yol. xx. 1775. 5 de 
The Fetus often dies in the womb. This is di 

to be the caſe by the following ſymptoms: + "Mover 
becomes languid and weak, and is ſubject 8 © Noth 
faintings. She complains alſo of flying n hi 
neſſes, ſucceeding one another at ſhort intervals, Sp 
tiginous dizzineſs of the head. The Tracks 
fore diſtended and hard, grow facg though be. 
an abundance of a thin watery ſerum in "ry Bi 
fetus is not perceived to move, and the belly you th 
the thighs with an uncommon dead weight oh + 
fefted with a remarkable coldneſs. 1 fe 
Ne e the fatus is often owin 
plethoric ſtate of the mother; and yet 

to her violent paſſions, whether of ef; ance rt 
any other kind. The morbid conſtitution of the S 6. 
may alſo occaſion it, be it almoſt of any kind has wa 
and alfo habitual diarrhœas. But the death of the us, 
is moſt frequently occaſioned by the bad * 
labour-pains, or bad aſſiſtance in them, and b its ben 
left conſtricted by the womb. oe OM 
The expulſion of the dead child is to be attemptedb all 
the forcing medicines, ſuch as borax, and the Me; au 
the ſpirits and ſtrength are to be kept up during the Us 
tempt, by giving analeptics in the intermediate time: 
but if theſe medicines have not the deſired effed the 
manual operation of the man-midwife muſt be called in: 
and when the Fetus is taken out, the woman is to be 
treated with the utmoſt care in the common way of hing. 
in women. See DRLI VERY. e 
Bartholine, in his treatiſe De Inſolitis Partus Vils, relates 


lent, 


g to a remarkably 


2 great many ſtupendous caſes of fætuſes dead and putre 


fied in the womb, the parts of which have made their 
way through apoſtemations ; one whereof, at the narel, 
was ſome years in coming away. And in the Philoſoph, 
Tranſactions we meet with the like inſtances; particu- 
larly of one voided piece-meal by the anus, ſeveral year 
after conception. ES ee | 
Authors give accounts of Fætuſes found in the Fallopian 
tubes, and others in the cavity of the belly. M. des. 
Maurice, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, relates the hiſtory of a fetus formed in the orary 
of the mother, and which, at three months from impreg- 
nation, burſting the teſticle, forced its way through, 
into the epigaſtric region. Ry 15 
Others have occaſioned abſceſſes, on the opening of which 
a paſſage has been made for the Fetus, which has come 


away by piece- meal. | 


The ftory of Margaret, counteſs of Holland, who is faid 
to have been delivered of 364 fetuſes, all alive, and at- 

for a fable; and yet there is ⁊ 
picture of this notable delivery {till preſerved in the church 


brought forth 150 fetuſes, or embryos, all formed, 3s big 


ing near the ſurface of the earth. 


ters, either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at 
their firſt entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enous 


ing hereby increaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, an 
they will either return back in form of a dew, 0! of 11. 
zling rain; or they will remain ſuſpended ſor ſome time, 


Fogs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt regu 
of the air; and clouds are no other than fogs raiſed 0 


Objects viewed through /ogs appear larger, and more — 
mote than through the common air. f 5 
The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiſed in fegz) 
ther. | 


the ſummer. 


guage. | 5 , lied to 
It literally ſignifies weak ; and in that ſenſe is PP fab 
the body of animals, and the parts thereof : 7 Nan 
reins, foible fight, &c. being derived fromthe 

fievole, of the Latin flebilis, to be lamented, pitite, 
But it 1s chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to ec 


2 


J ents eas ö 


1 e in a perſon, or thing. Thus we ſay, 
defect, N pie Goble and the Freak ſecret conſiſts 
every per it artfully : princes are gained by flattery, that 
in hiding %: the foible of young people is pleaſure ; the 
is their fo 4 et is avarice; the foible of the great and 


foible 0 ; > #oible of women and girls, co- 
or" ty; the y5eible or wo girls, 
bes * . of having gallants. | 
pt alſo uſed in fencing, to denote the weakeſt 
It n f a blade; in oppoſition to the fort, which is the 
a 


0 l, f. ke, denotes a blunt ſword, or one that has 
3 


a button at the end covered with leather, uſed in learn- 

: f tencing. 
575 — Nee thin leaf of metal, placed under 
me . in order to make it look tranſparent, to 
deere the colour, or to give it an agreeable different 
colour, either deep or pale. Tbus, the effect of giving 
luſtre is produced by the poliſh of the ſurface of the 
11, which is colourleſs ; but if a ſtone is wanted to be 


improve 


of a pale colour, 2 foil of that colour muſt be put under 


r a dark one muſt be laid under it. | 

1. gil. are made either of copper, tin, gold, or gold 
and ſilyer together: the copper forts are mg known 
by the name of Nuremberg or German ois. They are 

as follows. 5 | 

W the thinneſt copper-plates that can be got, beat 
theſe plates gently upon a well-poliſhed anvil, with a po- 
liſhed hammer, as thin as writing paper; or paſs them be- 
tween a pair of fine ſteel rollers, very cloſe ſet; and placing 
them between two iron plates, as thin as poſſible, heat 
them in the fire: then boil the ils in a pipkin, with 
equal quantities of tartar and ſalt, conſtantly ſtirring 


them, until by boiling they become white; after which, | 


taking them out and drying them, give them another 
hammering, until they are fit for uſe. Care however 
muſt be taken, not to give the f0//s too much heat, for 
fear of melting; neither muſt they be too long boiled, 
for fear of attracting too much alt. 


2 plate of the beſt copper, one foot long, and about five 
or fix inches wide, poliſhed to the greateſt perfection; 
bend this to a long convex, faſten it upon a half roll, 


waſhed as clean as poſſible, and filtered through a fine 

linen cloth, until it be as fine as can be made; having 

Jaid ſome of this upon the roll, and wetted the copper 

all over, lay the Foils upon it, and, with a poliſhed ſtone | 

and the chalk, poliſh them until they are as bright as | 

' looking-glaſs. After this they muſt be dried, and ed. 
up ſecure from duſt. 


The beſt method of preparing foils, ſo as to give to co- 


and play of diamonds, is as follows : | Red 
Take leaves of tin, prepared in the ſame manner as for 
filvering looking-glaſſes, and cut them into ſmall pieces, 
of ſuch ſize as to cover the ſurface of the ſocket of the 
ſtones that are to be ſet : lay three of theſe one upon an- 
other; and, having moiſtened the inſide of the ſocket 
with thin gum water, and ſuffered it to dry, that only a 
ſight thickneſs may remain, put the three pieces of leaves, 
hing on each other, into it, and adapt them to the ſur- 


heat the ſocket, and fill it with warm quickſilver, which 
| Huſt be left in it for three or four minutes, and then 
gently poured out. The ſtone muſt then be thruſt into 
the ſocket, and cloſed with it; care having been previ- 
oully taken, that it may enter the ſocket without ſlipping 
off the tin and quickſilver from any part of the ſurface. 
The work ſhould be well cloſed round the ſtone, to pre- 
vent the tin and quickſilver contained in the ſocket from 
| being ſhaken out by any violence. The luſtre of ſtones, 
ſet in this manner, will continue longer, than when they | 
ue ſet in the common ways © | 
| When colouring fojls are wanted, thoſe of copper, above 
deſeribed, may be either tinged with ſmoke, or ſtained 
ad Painted with ſome pigment or other colouring ſub- 
ance. The colours uſed for this purpoſe, may be tem- 
bered with oil, gummed or ſized water, or varniſh: for 
red, in imitation of ruby, carmine, with a little lake 
uſed in iſinglaſs ſize, or ſhell-lac varniſh, or bright lake 
n oil, ſhould be employed; for the garnet red, dragon's 
lood, dfſolved in ſeed-lac varniſh, may be uſed ; and for 
me vinegar garnet, orange lake, tempered with ſhell-lac 
Imi. For the amethyſt, lake, with a little Pruſſian 
blue, uſed with oil; for blue, where the effect of ſapphire 
s wanted, Pruſſian blue in oil, and ſpread on the fo// 
more or leſs thinly, according to the lightneſs or deepneſs 
tte colour required; for the eagle marine, common 
Verdigriſe with a little Pruſſian blue, tempered in ſhell- 
8. 4 Yaſh, ſhould be uſed; for a full yellow, yellow 
. ror; and fot the flighter colour of topazes, the bur- 
and foil itſelf will ſerve, without any addition. For 
eb teen, the cryſtal of verdigriſe, tempered in ſhell- 


The manner of poliſhing theſe Foils is as follows: take | 


and fix it to a bench or table: then take ſome chalk, | 


lourleſs ſtones, as cryſtals, pebbles, or paſte, the Juſtre | 


face in as even 2 manner as poſſible. When this 1s done, | 


FOL 


Acts, vol. ii. p. 333, &c. 

For, or FoyLe, among Lyoking-glafs-grinders, a ſheet of 
tin, with quickſilver, or the like, laid on the back-ſide 
of a looking- glaſs, to make it reflect. See Fol IAT tx. 
The word is formed of the Latin folinuni; leaf. 

FOILING; among Hunters, the footing and treading of 
deer, which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible. 

FOLC-land. See Fol kK-tand. | 

FOLDAGE and Fol x-Coursst. Sce FAL D AGE. 

FOLD-net, among Sportſmen, a ſort of net with which 

ſmall birds are taken in the night : there are two ſizes 
of it; the leaſt may be managed by one man, but the 
largeſt muſt be carried by two, and uſed thus : let the 
net be fixed on both fides to two ſtrong poles about twelve 
feet long, each man holding one of them; let a third 
carry lights behind them, at the diſtance of two yards: 
the net ſhould be carried between the wind and the birds; 
which rooſt on their perches with their breaſts againſt 
the wind : another perſon, who beats the buſhes on the 
other fide of the hedge, will drive out the birds towards 
the light. | REN 

For p- ſoca, in Law. See FALDAGE: DC Et 

FOLDS, in the Manufattures. See CLoTH, &c. 

FoLDs of the drapery, in Painting. See DRAPERY; 

FOLDING #f /heep. See SHEEP. | 

FOLIA, in Botany, is uſed for the leaves of plants, and 

alſo of flowers, but particularly the former; the leaves 
of flowers being more properly called PET ALA. 5 

FOLIACEUM expanſ/um, in Anatomy, is that extreme of 
the FALLOPIAN tube, next the ovary; and which is ex- 
panded like the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with 
a ſort of fringe. d 5 5 

FOLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, branches; 
leaves, &c. | | 

flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether htatural or 

artificial; uſed as enrichments on cae1TALS, FREEZESg 

PEDIMENTS, &c. See Tab. Archit. fig 12. 

FOLIATE, in the Higher Geometry, a name given by ſome 

to a curve of the ſecond order, expreſſed by the equation 

* +x*=a xy, being one ſpecies of defective hyperbo- 
las, with one aſymptote, and conſiſting of two infinite legs 

croſſing one another, and forming a ſort of leaf. 

FOLIATING of loking-glaſſes, is the ſpreading a compo- 

ſition of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the back 

ol the glaſs, and there reflect the image. | 
This compoſition is called the Veil, and is uſually made 
dients. | | 
For the method of /o/:ating looking-glafles, ſee Look- 

IðSG-GL Ass. | | | | | 

In hiloſoph. Tranſ. No 245. we have a method of Veli. 


ating globe looking-glaſſes; communicated by Sir R. South- 


well. The mixture is of quickfilver and biſmuth, of 
each three ounces; and tin and lead, of each half an 
ounce : to the two laſt throw on the marcaſite, and af- 


fire; but they muſt be taken off, and be towards cooling, 
before the quickfilver be put to them. | | 


when the glaſs is heated. T7 ' = | 
Mr. Boyle's method, which he prefers to any he ever 
met with in print, is this: take tin and lead, of each one 
part; melt them together, and immediately add of good 


droſs; then take the crucible from the fire, and, before 
the mixture grows cold, add thereto ten parts of clean 
quickſilver, and having ſtirred them well all together; 
keep the fluid in a new clean glaſs. When you go to uſe 
it, firſt purge it, by ſtraining it through linen, and 
gently pour ſome ounces into the glaſs to be folrated, 
through a narrow paper funnel, reaching almoſt to the 
glaſs, to prevent the liquor from flying to the ſides. 
After this, by dexterouſly inclining the glaſs every way; 
endeavour to faſten it-to the internal ſurface ; which done, 
let it reſt for ſome hours ; then repeat the ſame operation, 
and ſo continue, at times, till the liquor is flowly paſſed 
over, and equally fixed to the whole ſuperficies; which 
may be diſcerned by expoſing the glaſs ta the eye between 
that and the light. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 129. 
FOLIATION, in Botany, &c. is uſed by Dr. Grew to ex- 
you the aſſemblage of the FoL1A, or PETALA, of a 
Ower. | | | 
The foliation is the moſt conſpicuous part of flowers, be- 
ing that collection of fugacious, coloured leaves, which 
conſtitutes the compaſs, or body of the flower. 

It is of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of 


riſh it in the uterus, or piſtil, 


| In ſome ſpecits, as apricots, cherries, &c. it like wiſe ſerves 
; | do 


lac varniſh ; but for the emerald, a little yellow lacquef , 
ſhould be added. See DouBLErTs. Handmaid to the / 


FoLIaGE is generally uſed for repreſentations of ſuch 


with quickſilver, mixed with tin, and ſome other ingre= 


terwards the quickſilver; ſtir them well together over the 


When you uſe it, the glaſs fhould be well heated, and 
very dry; but it will do alſo when it is cold, though beſt 


tin-glaſs, or biſmuth, two parts; carefully ſkim off tbe 


the young fruit, or ſeed: it filttates a fine juice, to nou- 
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to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, 


weather, &c. for this, being of a very tender and pul- 
ous body, and coming forth in the colder times of the 
pring, would be often injured by the extremities of 
weather, if it were not thus protected, and lodged 
within the flowers. 55 
Before the flower opens, the Hliation is curiouſly and 
artfully folded up in the calyx or perianthium. 
Dr. Grew enumerates ſeveral varieties of their foldings, 
viz. the cloſe couch, as in roſes; the concave couch, as in 
the blattaria flore albo; the /4ng/e plait, as in pea bloſſoms; 
the couch and plait, as in marigolds; and the row!, as in 
the ladies bower. | | 
FOLIO, or rather FoL1um, in books of account, &c. ſig- 
nifies page. | | 85 
Thus lle 7. written abridgedly Fo 7. denotes the ſeventh 
page, &c. | 
Folio recto, or Fo Ro, expreſſes the firſt ſide or page of a 
leaf. 
Folio verſo, or Fo Ve, the ſecond, or back- ſide of the 
leaf. | | 
The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies leaf. | 
Folio, among Bookſellers, a hook in folio, or ſimply, a 
folio, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each 
leaf making half a ſheet. 7 Os 
Beneath the folio are the quarto, oclavo, duodecimo, fer- 
teens, twenty-fours, &c. 


FOLIS, or Fol L1s, anciently ſignified a little bag or purſe ; 


whence it came to be uſed for a ſum of money, and very 
different ſums were called by that name : thus, the ſcho- 
liaſt on the Baſilics, mentions a fo//zs of copper which 


was worth but the twenty-fourth part of the MILIAREN- | 


sis; the gloſſæ nomicæ, quoted by Gronovius and others, 
one of a hundred and twenty-five miliarenſes, and an- 
other of two hundred and fifty denarii, which was the 
ancient ſeſtertium ; and three different ſums of eight, 
four, and two pound of gold, were each called lis. 
According to the account of the ſcholiaſt, the ounce of 
ſilver, which contained five miliarenſes of ſixty in the 
pound, was worth a hundred and twenty fo/les of copper. 
The gloflographer, deſcribing a follis of two hundred and 
fifty denarii, ſays it was equal to three hundred and 
twelve pounds ſix ounces of copper; and as the dena- 
rius of that age was the eighth part of an ounce, an 
ounce of filver muſt have been worth a hundred and 
twenty ounces of copper; and, therefore, the ſcholiaſt's 
follis was an ounce of copper, and equal to the gloſſo- 
grapher's nummus. But as Conſtantine's copper money 


weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the ſcholiaſt's 7. 


lis and the gloſſographer's nummus contained four of 


them, as the ancient nummus contained ſour aſſes. See | 


Phil. Tranſ. vol Ixi. ii. p. 515, &c, 
FOLIUM. See LEAF. | 


For1UM branchiarum, the leaf of the gills, a term uſed by! 
ſome of the ichthyologiſts, to expreſs that part of the | 
gills which looks red and fringed. The gills of fiſh are 


compolcd of certain bony circles, which are formed on 


the convex fide with a great number of laminæ; theſe 
ſerve to receive the ramifications of the arteries, and are | 
called the Valium or leaf of the gills. The aorta or great | 


artery reaches no farther than this part in fiſh. It has 


no deſcending trunk, but every part of the body is ſup- 
plied by a large venal trunk, formed by the joining of | 
the ſeveral ſmaller trunks of the ſeveral circles of the gills. | 
Folio caryophyllatum, or clove-leaf. See CLOVE-tree. 
Foliuu Indicum, or Indum, called alſo TAMALAPATRA, 


and MALABATHRUM; a leaf brought from the Indies, 


growing chiefly about Cambaye, produced by a tree not 


_ unlike the lemon-tree ; uſed in the compoſition of Ve- 
nice - treacle. | | 


 FOLK-LAND, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted | 


COPYHOLD lands. 


In oppoſition to theſe, charter-lands were called book-| 


lands, or BOCK-lands.  _ | NY, 
Fundus. fine ſeripto poſſeſſus (ſays Sommer) cenſum penſitans 


annuum, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius : terra popularis. 


FOLKMOTE, For c MOE, or FOLKESMOTE, among our 


Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular or public meeting 
of all the folk or people of a place, diſtrict, or the like; 
e. gr. of all the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron ; 
or of all the freemen of a county; or of all the barons, 
of a kingdom. | 
The word, ſays Stow, is ſtill in uſe among the Londoners, 
and ſignifies celebrem ex omni ctvitate conventum, an 
aſſembly of all the citizens. Manwood ſays it is the 
court holden in London, wherem all the folk and people 
of the city did complain of the mayor and aldermen for 
any miſgovernment. | 
Somner, in his Saxon dictionary, makes Volemote to de- 
note a general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty 
to the king, and conſidering and ordering matters of the 
commonwealth: whence ſome date the origin of par- 
liaments. | 9 e | 


FON 


Omnes proceres regni, & milites & libcy; 1 | 
totius regni Britanniæ, facere debent iy Slow fol 7 
litatem domino regi, coram epiſcopis raps. u pate fi, 
Confeſſ. cap. 33. It amplius non fit in þ in eg. 
ninga, 1. e. ſpeaking amiſs; neque in folkeſme Miſkey, 
in aliis placitis infra civitatem. Charta II. I On 
Du-Cange. | Pro London. 
When ſuch aſſembly is made in a city, it m 

a burghmote z when in the county, a Ar be calle; 
Cum aliquid vero inopinatum & malum contra 55 
contra coronam regis emerſerit, flatim debent pu Finn vel 
pants, uod Anglice vocatur motbel, convocares Jats cn 
univerſes quod Anglici vocant folkmote, &c. i 


FOLLI COWS, among ee the eben 
coat, huſk, or cover, wherewith inn of 6 
and fruits are incloſed. MT —_ of ſeed 

FoLLicuLus ellis. See GALL-bladdey. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 9... 
of falſe concluſions from juſt principles ; by which. 
diſtinguiſhed from W which draws juſt co 0 he 
wo 2 principles. 8 | Aciuhony 

ut this ſeems too confined a definition : 0 
general acceptation, denoting a weakng {009.0 ime 
apprehenſion, or ſome partial abſurdi 

FOMAHANT, or Fouatn | 
| NT, or FOMALHAUT, in Aſtronomy, a tar of 

| = 0, n in the water of the conſtellation 

* TATION, A . applied to any dif 
eaſed part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoſten 1 
or elne the ſame. ET _ Wy 
Fomentations are either /imple or compound, 

FoMENTATIONS, compound, are decoctions of roots leaves 

flowers, and ſeeds, made in common water, or other 
proper liquor; to which are ſometimes added ſalts, ax. 
ungiæ, Oils, &c. | Foros ; 
'To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth or 

flannel, in the liquor, and ſpread it on the part affected 
There are alſo fomentations made another way, vie 
boiling certain drugs in linen bags, and then Nac 
them, bags and all, on the part. | N 
There is alſo a ſort of dry fomentations, being bags filled 
with medicines, but not boiled, only ſometimes ſprink- 
lied with a little wine or brandy. | 

FoMENTATIONS, /imple, are thoſe made with lukewarm 

water, milk, oil, oxycrate, or the like liquors, 

Fomentations are alſo called local baths, or partial bath- 


eng, un: 


efs of intelle& or 
ty in ſentiment or 


ings; becauſe, being applied on a diſeaſed part, tber 


have much the ſame effect as a bath, or half-bath, bag 
on the whole body. | 
Fomentations have different names, according to the pre- 
parations of which they conſiſt, and the uſes to which 
they are applied. Thus, the anodyne fomentation, uſed 
for relieving acute pain, is compoſed of white poppy- 
heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, half an ounce; which 
are boiled in three pints of water till one pint is evapo- 
rated, and then the liquor is ſtrained out : the aromatic 
fomentation is prepared by boiling half an ounce of Ja- 
maica pepper in a pint of red wine for a little while, and 
{training out the liquor: this is uſed both ſor external 
and internal complaints. Colics and diſorders of the bow- 
els are often abated by fomenting the abdomen and re- 
gion of the ſtomach with this warm liquor. The com- 
mon fomentation is made by {lightly boiling the dried tops 
of wormwood and camomile flowers, of each two ounces, 
in two quarts of water, and pouring off the liquor, to 
which may be added ſuch quantities of brandy or ſpirit 
of wine as the particular caſe may require. The emol- 
lient fomentation conſiſts of one ounce of camomile flow- 
ers; elder flowers, and ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half 
an ounce ; boiled for a little while in two quarts of wa- 
ter, and ſtrained, with the addition of ſpirit of wine, &. 
The {trengthening fomentation is prepared of oak · bark, 
one ounce; granate peel, half an ounce; alum, uo 
drams; and ſmith's forge water, three pints: the wat! 
is boiled with the bark and peel till one third is conſumed, 
and in the remaining decoCtion ſtrained, the alum 150 
be diſſolved. This aſtringent liquor may be applied to 
foment weak parts, and alſo uſed internally. 
FONCEAU, in the Manege, is the bottom or end 2 
cannon-bitt-mouth; that is, the part of the bitt #7 
joins it to the banquet. See CHAPERON. ale 
F ONGITES, a name given by the writers of the war 
ages to a ſtone famous for its chan virtues. my rh. 
are very vague in their deſcriptions of it; ſome wn i 6 
ing it as pellucid and colourleſs, like cryſtal; 0 on 
' opake and of a flame-colour ; and ſome ſay, tt ee - 
partly of one and partly of the other of theſe * 25 
It is ſaid to mitigate pain, on being held for ſome 
the hand. | veffel, at th 
FONT, or baptiſmal Fo x r, a ſtone or marble we at KO 
| lower-end of a pariſh-church, ſerving to hold wat * 


be uſed in adminiſtering the ſacrament of 1 


16, &c. 


There are only five known ſpecies of this genus. Lin- 


FOO 
A baptiſmal font was anciently the character of a pariſh- 
church. _ : | | 
t preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or 
Its 1 4 within the church. Anciently it was 
rl p in a little church, diſtin from the great one, 
12 h near to it, called the BAPTISTERY. | 
1 eighty-firlt canon it is required, that there ſhall 
25 font of ſtone in every church and chapel, where 
K tüm is to be adminiſtered, the ſame to be ſet in the 
2 uſual places; in which only font the miniſter 
ze publicly. 
F _ * Art of Printing; denotes a complete aſſort- 
of letters, accents, &c. uſed in printing. See FouNT. 
FONT ANELLA, in Anatomy, imports the quadrangular 
erture found betwixt the os frontis, and oſſa ſincipitis, 
in children juſt born; which is alſo called ans pulſatilis. 
rONTEVRAUD, or FRONTEVAUX, order of, in celeft- 
aftical Hiſtory, a religious order inſtituted by Robert d'Ar- 
hcifſel, about the latter end of the eleventh century, and 
taken under the protection of the holy ſee by pope Paſ- 
cal II. in 1106, and confirmed by a bull in 1113, and 
inveſted by his ſucceſſors with very extraordinary privi- 
leges. The chief of this order is a female, who is ap- 
ninted to inſpeCt both the monks and nuns. 1 he order 
is divided into four provinces, which are thoſe of France, 
Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne, in each of which 
they have ſeveral priories. Bayle. | 
FON TICULUS, or FoNTANELLa, in Surgery, a general 
name for issuES, SETONS, and the like other ſmall arti- 
ial diſcharges. | | 
The word th diminutive of fons, fountain, or ſpring. 
FONTINALTA, or FonTANALLA, in Antiquity, a religious 
feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities 
who preſided over fountains, or ſprings. Varro obſerves, 
that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on thoſe days, 
and to caſt crowns into fountains. Scaliger, in his con- 


jectures on Varro, takes this not to be a feaſt of foun- | 


tains in general, as Feſtus inſinuates, but of the foun- 
tain which had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, 
called alſo Porta Fontinalis : he adds, that it is of this 
fountain Cicero ſpeaks in his ſecond book De legib. The 
antinalia were held on the 13th of October. : 


FONTINALIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of moſſes : 
of the cryptogamia claſs; the characters of which are | 


_ theſe: the capſules are ſeſſile, or have either no pedicles, 

or extremely ſhort ones; they are not naked as in the 
ſphagna, but are covered with calyptræ, and are included 
befides in a membranous huſk, by which laſt particular 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the hypnums, bryums, and 
other moſſes which produce capſules. 


næus enumerates only four ſpecies. 
p. 256. a e Es 
FOOD, or ALIMENT, is whatever matter is taken in at 
the mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, 
and converted into the matter of the body, to repair or 
ſupply what is ſpent, or wanting. | 


Dillen, Hiſt. Moſc. 


The operations which the , undergoes, before it be- 
comes a part of our body, are, 1. Maſtication. 2. De- 
4. Chylification. 5. Sangui- 


E 3. Concoction. 4 
flcation. 6, Aſſimilation. 


Ford is of two kinds, VIZ. eſculents, or mcat; and potu- 


lents, or drink, | = 7 | 
The firſt foods of our great forefathers were water, and 


the ſpontaneous productions of the earth ; with which | 
alſo many whole nations ſuſtain themſelves to this day. | 


e variety of foods, it ſeems, does not make any dif- 


erence in the ſubſtance, or actions, of the bodies ſul- | 
tained thereby; the viſcera Raving a power of altering | 


and aſſimilating them, however het 
ſimilar ſubſtance, like themſelves 


rogeneous, into one 


The difference in Foods conſiſts principally in this : that 


ome are more ealily digeſted, and aſſimilated than 
others; and that ſome afford more nutritious juice than 
Others : and to this end it is, that the divers kind of dreſſ- 
ings haye been invented, viz. to diſpoſe the matter for a 
more eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation. | | 
The belt, mf ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are, the 
feed; prepared of frumentaceous and leguminous ſeeds; 
5 Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize, dried, ground, 


ſeen plants, and pot-herbs; as lettuce, beet, parſley, &c. 
muus; as apples, pears, berries, plums, cherries, & 
ad the lean Parts of animals, birds, fiſhes, inſects, &c. 
1 by boiling, baking, ſewing, &c. 
” d Jet, for different intentions, di erent kinds of foods 
| 5 required. Thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, feculent 
we 577 beſt for thoſe whaſe viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion 
ey Kc. and ſoft, light, humid, ſimple Foods, to ſuch are 
5 2 Again, to the weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, 
d kdentary, thoſe feeds are beſt, which are either by 


it, 0 | 
Vr. U. heel to chyle z as milk, broths, &c. 


| 


"mented, baked, &c. peas, heans, vetches, &c. alſo, | 


FOO 


Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there alcalious 
Foods are the more ſuitable ; and acids, where the con- 
ſtitution inclines to be alcaline. OY 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, &c. may, 
by a proper preparation, become food; on which account, 
decoctions of gold, chalybeats, &. are extolled : but 
it is certain, that no ſuch matters can ever be aſſimilated, 
and become part of our body; they may act, indeed, on 
the blood, and the blood-veſſels, by their weight, impe- 
tus, &c. and, on that account, may be of ule in medi- 
cine, but not as food. | 
A due regulation of the quantity and quality of our food, 
and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers, 
+ 208 be of the utmoſt conſequence to health and long 
ife. | 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, &c. is 
but a determinate quantity; and the ſupply ſhould only 
keep pace with the expence : a juſt proportion of the two 
would, probably, preſerve us from acute diſtempers, 


as it certainly would from chronical ones; moſt, or all, 


of which, proceed from repletion, as appears from their 

being cured by evacuation. ES | 

The qualities of foods, as to eaſineſs, or difficulty, of di- 

geſtion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined, in all 

caſes, from theſe three principles. | | 

1. That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt 
parts, are hardeſt of digeſtion; becauſe their conſti- 

tuent parts touch in the moſt points, or have the greateſt 


quantity of contact, upon which their coheſion depends. 


2. That thoſe ſubſtances whoſe parts are brought together 


with greater force, cohere proportionally cloſer, and are 
the more difficultly ſeparated. 


3. That falts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united 


by plane ſurfaces, under which they are always compre- 


hended : hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where 
it is ſlower, they readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and 
ſo are hard to be driven out of the habit. 

From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch ve- 
getables and animals as come ſooneſt to their growth, 
are eaſier of digeſtion than thoſe long in attaining to 


maturity; the ſmalleſt of their kind, ſooner than the 


larger; thoſe of a dry, fleſhy, and fibrous ſubſtance, 
ſooner than the oily, fat, and glutinous ; thoſe of a white 
colour, ſooner than thoſe of a redder ; thoſe of a ſoft, 
mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe of a rich, ſtrong, 
poignant, aromatic taſte; land animals, than ſea ani- 
mals; animals that live on light vegetable ood, han 
thoſe on hard and heavy food; plain dreſſed food, than 
what is pickled, ſalted, baked, ſmoked, or otherwiſe 


high ſeaſoned ; and boiled meat, ſooner than roaſt, 8c. 
The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt 


concur with the due fd for the preſervation of health; 
and that where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious per- 
2 the defect muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence. See 
TET.. | 5 
Phyſicians have attempted to determine the healthful 
quantity of yd for a human body. Some ſay, that in 
winter, where the perſpiration of an unexerciſed perſon 
15 only equal to the urine, the diet for twenty-four hours 
ought not to exceed four pounds, or four pounds and a 


half. In ſummer, the diet may be fix pounds and a 


half, which may be carried off without the help of ex- 


erciſe, when the air is hot and dry. | 


Pr. Bryan Robinſon thinks, that if the quantity of Vd 


be ſuch as to make the perſpiration and urine of a natu- 


ral day always nearly equal, and the morning weight of 


the body always nearly the fame, that quantity is the 
truly healthful quantity of ood for grown bodies, which 


uſe but little exerciſe. | | 

The quantity of F994 neceſſary to keep a grown body in 
health, will be better and more eaſily digeſted, when it 
is ſo divided as to make the meats equal, than when 
they are very unequal. The diſtance between one meal 
and another ſhould bear ſome proportion to the large- 
neſs of the preceding meal. | e | 
The ſame author thinks, that good and conſtant health 
conſiſts in a juſt quantity of Food, and a juſt proportion 
of the meat to the drink; and that to be freed from 
chronical diſorders contracted by intemperance, the quan- 
tity of food ought to be leſſened, and the proportion of 
the meat to the drink increaſed more or leſs, according 
to the greatneſs of the diſorders ; and that both the quan- 
tity of cd, and the proportion of meat to drink, ought 
to be ſuch as ſhall make perſpiration and urine nearly 
equal at all feaſons of the year. See his Diſlert. on the 
Food and Diſcharge of Human Bodies, p. C. 


FooD of plants. What is generally underſtood by this term, 


is ſuch matter, of whatever kind, as being added and 


united to the firſt ſtamina of plants or plantulzz, at their 


ſawing, or to their roots, and thence to their trunks and 
other parts afterwards, gives them their increaſe, or, in 
other words, is itſelf the matter of that increaſe. The 
e e great 
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great art of the huſbandman is the giving this food to 
plants, in the beſt manner, and to the greateſt advan- 
tage. But before he can expect to arrive at any true 
knowlege in this article, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
know what this /eod or matter of nouriſhment is. There 
are five things generally allowed to contribute to the 
growth and increaſe of plants ; theſe are nitre, water, 
air, fire, and earth; but it has been much diſputed which 
of all theſe it is that increaſes, or is properly the food of 
the plant. Many people ſay much of the acid ſpirit re- 
ſiding in the air; but as this is ſharp enough to corrode 
iron . it is too ſharp to be fit for nouriſhing tender 
plants. As to nitre, it is ſaid to nouriſh them; but its 
true office is not actually nouriſhing, but preparing other 
things to nouriſh them. Nitre applied to the root of a 
plant will kill it; but at a diſtance, fo attenuates, cuts 
and divides the viſcous matters found in the earth, that 
after this they are fit to nouriſh plants, though they were 
not ſo before. Water has been thought by ene the only 
food of plants; but Van Helmont's famous experiment, 
uſually brought to prove this, is nothing, for the water 
contains earth, and therefore is never given to a plant as 
water alone. ä . | 
Air, becauſe of its elaſticity, is neceſſary to the increaſe 
of plants, but it is not that increaſe, though Bradley and 
others have taken great pains to prove that it is ſo. As 
to fire, we are very well aſſured indeed, that no plant can 
live without heat; but though different degrees of it are 
neceſſary to different plants, yet none can live in actual 
fire; nor has fire ever been thought the food of plants, 


except by Mr. Lawrence, and ſome of the metaphyli-| 


cians. This author indeed ſays, plants are true fire- 
eaters, and others explain away the meaning of the phraſe, 
by defining that fire to be only the minutelt particles of 
earth put in motion ; if this be the caſe, probably enough 
the doctrine may be true. But in plain fact, earth alone 
is the true food and matter of increaſe of plants. Every 
plant is earth, and the growth and increaſe of that plant 
is only the addition of more earth to it, in the fame form. 
Nitre and other ſalts, as thoſe of dung, &c. prepare, at- 


tenuate, and divide the earth, deſtined for the increaſe | 


of vegetables; water and air move it by ny rg and 
fermenting it in the juices; but earth itſelf {till is the 


food. When the additional earth is once aſſimilated to 


the plant, it becomes a part of it, and remains for ever 


with it; but let water, air, and heat, be taken away, and | 


the plant remains a plant ſtill, though a dead one. 

The exceſs of the other things proves, that they are not 
the proper food of the plant, by deſtroying not nouiſh- 
ing it. Too much nitre or other ſalts corrode and kill 
the plant, too much water drowns it, too much air dries 


the roots of it, too much heat burns it; but too much | 


carth a plant can never have, unleſs wholly buried under 


it, ſo as to exclude the neceſſary action of the reſt of the | 


aſſiſtant articles. See PLanTs. | 


FOOL, according to Mr. Locke, is one who makes falſe | 
concluſions from right principles; by which he is diltin- | 


guiſhed from a madman. See FoL Ly. 


Dr. Willis relates, that, upon diſſecting a l, the prin: | 
cipal differences found between him and a man of ſenſe, 


were, that the brain was ſmaller; and that the cervical 
plexus, formed of the intercoſtal nerve, whereby the cor- 
reſpondence between the brain and heart is effected, was 
leſs, and ſent forth fewer branches to the heart, &c. 
Nervor. Deſcript. & Uſ. cap. 26. „ „ 
FooL's tones, in Botany. See Ox c His. 


FOOL, a part of the body of moſt animals, whereon they 


ſtand, walk, &c. 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpec to the number of | 


| _ into bipedes, g. d. two-footed ; ſuch are men and 
birds; quadrupedes, q. d. W ; ſuch are moſt land 
animals; and multipedes, q. 
The reptile kind, as ſerpents, &c. have no feet. 


Lobſters have twelve feet ; ſpiders, mites, and polypuſes, 


eight; flies, graſhoppers, and butterflies, have fix err. 
Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſt- 


ment of the number of feet in men and other animals, | 


in his book De Uſu Part. lib. ili. | | 


The yore: ſeet of the mole are admirably formed to dig, 


and ſcratch up, the earth, and make way for its head, &c. 
in water fowls, the legs and feet are excellently adapted 
to their reſpeclive occaſions, and manners of living; in 
ſuch as are to wade in rivers, the legs are long, and bare 
of feathers a good way above the knee; their toes alſo 
are broad; and in ſuch as bear the name of mudſuckers, 
two of the toes are ſomewhat alated, that they may not 
ealily fink in walking upon boggy places. 
Others, which are to ſwim, are whole-footed; i. e. have 
their toes webbed together; as in the gooſe, duck, &c. 
and it 13 pretty enough to obſerve, how artfully theſe will 
gather up their toes and feet, when they withdraw their 


many: footed; as inſects. 


FO O 


expand, or open, the whole foot, when they preſs y 
or drive themſelves forward in the water, Fn, 
Foor, in Anatomy. The great foot denotes the whole 
tent from the jointure of the hip to the tip of th 0 
as the great hand does the whole from the ſhoalde, 7 
the fingers ends. r 00 
The fes magnus, or great foot, is divided into the thick 
the leg, and the /t properly ſo called. 55 
Its bones are, the femur, or thigh-bone; the 11814 th 
PATELLA, and FIBULA, for the leg; and thoſe of be 
tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. he 
Its arteries are branches of the crural artery, and its veing 
terminate in the crural vein. Of theſe there are f 
principal ones; viz. the SAPHANA, great and little 
chiadic, the MUSCULUS, POPLITEA, and bo katie 
Foor, properly fo called, or the ltr foot, denotes on! tha 
extremity of the leg, conſiſting of three parts; 1 
tai ſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the f 
anſwering to the wriſt in the hand; metatarſus, the bo 
of the foot to the toes, and digits, or toes. Tach of theſ, 
parts conſiſt of a great number of bones; as the cal. 
talus, cuneiformia, and cuboides. The bottom of all i 
called the ſole, or planta pedis. See Talvs, &c. 
Foo T', cartilages of the. The aſtragalus is covered by three 
cartilages; the firſt covers the three ſurfaces which male 
the convex part and ſides of the pully; the ſecond the 
concave ſurface of its inferior part, and the third the 
_ convex ſurface ot its inferior part, being continued over 
the inferior part, fo far as to form three other ſmall ſur. 
faces; one of which is not articular in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
The firſt of theſe cartilages is for the articulation of this 
bone with the ti and fibula, the ſecond for the v5 cal. 
cis, and the third for the os ſcaphoides 3 two of the infe. 
rior ſurfaces formed by the continuation of the third car- 
tilage, are for the articulation of this bone with the :; 
calcis; and the third contributes to the formation of 1 
channel for the paſſage of a tendon. | | 
The os caleis has four cartilages, of which three are ſu- 
perior, one large, and two ſmall, for its triple articula- 
tion with the a/tragalus; the fourth is anterior for the; 
cuboides. And to theſe mult be added a ſmall thin carti- 
lage of a kind of ligamentary ſubſtance, under the tuber- 
cle, on the outſide of this bone. The os ſcaphoides has 
two cartilages; one poſterior, for its articulation with 
the a/tragalus, and one anterior, divided into three parts, 
for the three a cuneiformia 
The os cuboides has two remarkable cartilages, one poſ- 
terior, for its articulation with the os calcts; the other 
anterior, lying in two planes, for its articulation with the 
two laſt metatarſal bones; it has likewiſe a cartilage. on 
the inſide for the os cuneiforme, which is next to it, and 
one on the lower part, covering an oblique eminence 
ſituated there. Es . | | 
The three ofa cunciformia have each of them a poſterior 
cartilage for their articulation with the os {caphoides, and 
one anterior for the three firſt metatarſal bones; they 
have likewiſe ſmall cartilaginous ſurfaces on their lateral 
ſides for their articulation with each other; and beſides, 
the firſt and third bones are joined thereby to the lateral 
parts of the baſis of the ſecond metatarſal bone, and the 
third to the os cuboides. The baſes and heads of the me- 
tatarſal bones are covered with cartilages. The pha- 
langes alſo have, in the ſame manner, cartilages at their 
| baſes and heads, except at the heads or extremities © 
the laſt, The ſeſamoide bones are covered with cart. 
lages on that fide, by which they ſlide on other bones; 
but great caution is required not to confound the reman 
of tendons, ligaments, and aponeuroles, with 1 
cartilages, particularly on the poſterior part of tie © 
calcis. Winſlow's Anatomy, vol. i. p. 132; . 
Foor, ligaments of the. The foot being made up of a0 
bones, mult neceſſarily, beſide thoſe ligaments, wy yo 
it is tied to the bones of the leg, have ſeveral 6 5 
connect not only the three parts of which it is cone 8 
but alſo the particular bones of each part to one. 8 
In each ankle there are three ligaments for their nl 5 
lations with the foot; one anterior, one middle, aud“ 
: hea + all 1x6 
' poſterior. The ligaments of the inner ankle * nale 
to the inſide of the hragalus; the anterior 0 42 
ligaments of the outer ankle are more or leſs bro eos 
are fixed in the outſide of the aſtragalus, tber q fired 
which is the narroweſt, and pretty thick, is C 15 g 
in the outſide of the great portion of the 05 c e 
theſe li lie on the outſide of the capſu® 7 
gaments he on the outude alus with the 
ſurrounds the articulation of the Ach the bones 0 
bones of the leg. The ligaments by wh ſhort, le, 
the tarſus are connected to one another; * wo woche, 
of different breadths, and run from one ne ommon 15 
in different directions. Some of theſe ate © The c 
ſeveral bones, and others belong only to m_ b 
galus is tied to the other bones of the tarſus 


legs, or go to take their ſtroke in ſwimming; and again | 


o 


. . ; C5 5 
true ligaments; to the inſide of the os (0? Inch 
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es from the lateral apophy/is of the os calcis, in 
; its hinder part, and is fixed again to the 
equality ON ! | 

n med internal tuberoſity of the body of the affragalus, 
ropes de of the ſame bone, by two ligaments which 
penn the edge of the oblique inferior depteſſion of 
2 - /us, and afterwards ſeparating a little, are 
4 Ls 4 outſide of the great apophy/ts of the os calcts, 
_ ard, which ſeems to ſend off a ſmall portion to 
45 23 and the other backward, of different 
the 05 to the os ſcaphoides ſuperiorly by a ligament, 

my ons from the neck of the a/tragalus, to the up 
f ＋ that bone, and from thence is extended to 
N ale of the os cunei forme; to the ſame bone inter- 
wm two ligaments, one of which is a continuation 
WL abich goes from the lateral apophy/is of the os 
15 to the cartilaginous production of the aſtragalus ; 
eB other is near the ſame production, being partly co- 
; aby the former, and fixed in the tuberolity of the os 
Mares to the os calcis, by a ligament which comes 
1 the oblique inferior depreſſion of the aſtraga/us, and 
1 fixed in the oblique ſuperior deprethon of the 9s cacts; 
ind to theſe the principal ligaments of the a/tragalus, ſe- 
reral ſmaller may be added, which are uſually ſeen, and 

increaſe the number very greatly. | 

The capſular ligaments go very. little farther than the 
«does of the articulations of this bone with the reſt; 
they adhere very cloſely to the true ligaments, and are 
covered and hid by them. The os calcis is connected to 
the os ſcaphoides, by a continuation of the ligament that 
ves from its lateral internal apophy/1s to the cartilaginous 
production of the aftragalus, by a ligamentary plane, 
which goes from its great apophy/rs, to the inferior part 
of the ſcaphoides; and by a narrower ligament, which 
goes from the ſuperior internal part of its great apophy/is, 
and ends in the neareſt part of the circumference of the 


which com 


ſeaphiides. It is connected to the os cubordes by ſeveral | 


ligamentary faſciculi, which go from Its extremity in its 
ſuperior oblique depreſſion, to the contiguous angle of 


the 55 cuboidesz by one from near the lateral external tu- 


berofity of the 9s calcis, to a part of the cuboides near the 
former; by one fixed to the exterior and inferior part of 


the great apophy/zs of the os calcrs, to the contiguous part 
of the cuboudes ; by a pretty broad plane, which covers 


the inferior part of the os calcis, and ends in the oblique 
eminence of the cuboides; and by a broader plane, which, 
filling the lower part of the lateral concavity in the os 
calcis, is chiefly inſerted in the contiguous angle of the 
os cubcides. The capſular ligaments agree with thoſe of 
the «/?ragalus. | | us 


The os ee is tied to the os cuboides on its outſide 


by one ligament, which conneCts it to the contiguous 
angle of that bone: on its upper part two go from it to 
the ſecond and third o//a cune:formiaz on its interior fide 
It is joined to the convex ſide of the great os cunciforme 


by two ligaments, and on its lower, it has four; the firſt | 


appears double, and goes from the tuberoſity of this bone 
to the baſis of the firlt os cuneiforme; the ſecond and 


third go obliquely to the ſecond and third os cuneiforme ; | 
and the fourth is a little tranſverſe, bein 


g fixed in the in- 
ſerior internal angle of the os cuboides. g 
The as cuboides, beſide thoſe already deſcribed, has liga- 


ments which tie it above, below, and on the outſide, 
with the third os cuneiforme, and the two laſt bones of the 
metatarſus; the ſuperior ligaments are almoſt equally | 
fat, the inferior irregularly thick, and ſtronger than the 
ſuperior. The three % cuneiformia are connected toge- | 
ther on their upper part by particular ligamentary planes, 


which 10 more or leſs tranſverſely, from one bone to an- 

other, being all joined to one common ligamentary plane 

which covers theſe three bones, and alſo the os cuboides ; 

they are alſo connected by ligaments to the three firit 
nes of the metatarſus. Wy. | | 

The bones of the metatarſus are connected together by 


their baſes and heads; the ligaments which go between 
the baſes are ſuperior and inferior. Fbe ſuperior ſmall 
and flat, the inferior ſtrong and thick; thoſe between 


_ heads have nearly the ſame diſpoſition, but the in- 
fr10r have this peculiar to them, that by filling up the 


(paces between the heads, they keep them at ſome diſ- | 


nes from one another; the inferior portions are fixed 
n the angles at che lower part of each head, and are 


123 . . . . . 
enustnenech by their union and intertexture with the 


poncuroſſis 


lantaris. Winſlow's Anato I. i. p. 
1 7 1150 inlow's Ana mn he 


10150 bathing of the. The uſes of warm bathing in gene- 
it, and of the pediluvium in particular, are ſo little un- 


erſtood, that they are often prepoſterouſly uſed, and 


Rü wes as injudiciouſly abſtained from. 

5 e Medical Effays of Edinburgh, we find an ingeni- 
e s opinion of the warm pediluvium, notwith- 
the I. that of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hoffman, to 


Oh to be, that the legs becoming warmer than 


F OO 


before, the blood in them is warmed; this blood rarify- 
ing, diſtends the vellels; and in circulating imparts a 
great degree of warmth to the reſt of the maſs; and as 
there is a portion of it conſtantly paſſing though the 
legs, and acquiring new heat there, which heat is, in the 
courſe of circulation, c:mmunicated to the reſt of the 
blood; the whole maſs rarifying, occupies a larger ſpace, 
and of conſequence circulates with greater force. The 
volume of the blood being thus increaſed, every veſſel is 
diſtended, and every part of the body feels the effects of 
it; the diſtant parts a little later than thoſe firſt heated. 


The benefit obtained by a warm pediluvium is generally 
attributed to its making a derivation into the parts im— 


merſed, and a revulſion from thoſe affected, becauſe they 
are relieved; but the cure is performed by the direct 
contrary method of operating, viz. by a greater force of 
circulation through the parts affected, removing what 
was ſtagnant, or moving too ſluggiſhly there. Warm 
bathing is of no ſervice where there is an irreſoluble ob- 
ſtruction, though, by its taking off from a ſpaſm in ge- 
neral, it may ſcem to give a moment's eaſe; nor does it 
draw from the diſtant parts, but often hurts by puſhing 


_ againſt matter that will not yield with a ſtronger impetus 


of circulation than the ſtretched and diſeaſed veſſels can 
bear; ſo that where there is any ſuſpicion of ſchitrhus, 
warm bathing of any ſort ſhould never be uſed. On the 
other hand, where obſtructions are not of long ſtanding, 
and the impacted matter is not obſtinate, warm baths 
may be of great uſe to refolve them quickly. In recent 
colds, with flight humoral peripneumonies, they are fre- 
quently an immediate cure. This they effect by increaſ- 
ing the force of the circulation, opening the ſkin, and 
driving freely through the lungs that lentor which ſtag- 
nated or moved ſlowly in them. As thus conducing to 
the reſolution of obſtructions, they may be conſidered as _ 
ſhort and fafe fevers; and in uſing them we imitate na- 
ture, which by a fever often carries off an obſtructing 
cauſe of a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave, and 


Hoffman, are all of opinion, that the warm pediluvium 


acts by deriving a larger quantity of blood into the parts 
immerſed. But arguments muſt give way to fats: the 
experiments related in the Medical Eſſays ſeem to prove 
to a demonſtration, that the warm pediluvium acts by ra- 


_ rifying the blood. | 


A warm pediluvium, when rightly tempered, may be uſed 
as a ſafe cordial, by which circulation can be rouſed, or 
a gentle fever raiſed; with this advantage over the cor- 
dials and ſudorifics, that the effect of them may be taken 
off at pleaſure. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 237, 
&c. | | | 
Pediluvia are ſometimes uſed in the ſmall-pox ; but Dr. 
Stevenſon thinks their frequently tumultuous operations 


render that ſuſpected, and at beſt of very doubtful effect 


and he therefore prefers Monſ. Martin of Lauſanne's me- 


thod of bathing the ſkin, not only of the legs, but of the 
whole body, with a ſoft cloth dipped in warm water, 
every four hours, till the eruption; by which means the 
puſtules may become univerſally higher, and conſequently 


more ſafe. Med. Eſſ. abr. ib. p. 248. 
F 


oo, bleeding in the. Bleeding in the foot is an operation | 


of very old ſtanding, and has been uſed by the oldeſt 


phyſicians, for diſorders of the head and breaſt, and for 
obſt ructions of the menſtrual, and habitual diſcharges by 
the hzmorrhoidal veins. It has been of old ſuppoſed, 
that the bleeding from the ſaphæna was more particu- 
larly ſerviceable in ſome cafes, and from the cephalica in 
others; but this is now known to be highly erroneous, 


and the ſurgeon is always to take that which lies faireſt 


and moſt conſpicuous. If the veins on the metatarſus or 


inſtep do not appear fo fairly as might be wiſhed, it is 


common to take one of thoſe about the ankle, or the calf 
of the leg or ham. | OE | 
The patient to be blooded in the Foot, muſt firſt keep both 

feet ſome time in warm water, that the veins may be- 


come turgid, and the ſurgeon have his choice which he 


FEET, fractures of the. 


will take. Having fixed upon the proper foot, the liga- 
ture mult be made about two ſingers breadth above the 
ankle, and the patient muſt then return the foo? into wa- 
ter. The ſurgeon is to kneel on one knee, and having 
wiped the foot dry, to put it either againſt his other knee, 
or upon a board placed over the veſſel of hot water, and 
the vein muſt be held ſecure from flipping away, with 


the left hand, while the orifice is made with the other. 


If the blood does not flow freely, the foot mult be return- 
ed into the warm water, till by the colour of the water, 
ſtrength of the patient, &c. it 1s found to have bled 
enough. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 280. e | 
The bones of the Foot which com- 
poſe the tarſus, the metatarſus, and toes, are equally li- 
able to fractures with the other bones, but on account of 
the great complication of nerves, tendons, ligaments, 
and membranes, fractures in this part are utually n | 
| e 
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bor hal " Ship. See FUTTOCKS, 
o0T- | 
FooT, B64. deners, are the ſhort heads out of 
FooT-bt/Rs, w. See CALYX. 


an inſtrument which ſerves to do the office both 

ſquare, and a foot rule. 

| repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 15. con- 
ſlts of two branches, about an inch broad; opening and 
root like a two-foot rule. | | 
Theſe ranches are bollowed half way up the ſide of each 

ve a kind of tongue, or thin piece of braſs, Which 

ed to one of them, by means whereof the branches 
* be ſhut cloſe together. The uſe of this tongue is 
* that when the end of it is placed in the branch it 
” ot faſtened to, where there is a pin that holds it, the 
es branches will ſtand at right angles; to the head of 
os inſtrument is likewiſe added a {quare piece of braſs; 
by means whereof it does the office of a ſquare. At the 
Sod of the angle of the ſaid piece of braſs is a little 
hole, wherein is faſtened a line with a plumbet; which 
falling on a perpendicular line drawn on the tongue, ſhews 
whether any thing the inſtrument is applied to, be level 
or not. See LEVEL. | ry | 

Foor, lieutenant colonel of. See LIEUTENANT. | 

Foo T- pace, half-pace, Or landing- place. See DT AIR- He. 

Foof- rule. Sce RULE. 


2 


They are alſo the ſame with the horſes of the yards. See 
HoRSE. | 


a ſhip, uſed to prevent any part of the ballaſt or cargo 
from falling between the floor-timbers. , 
FOP, probably derived from the wappa of Horace, applied 


vagant Nævius, is uſed among us to denote a perſon who 
cultivates a regard to adventitious ornament and beauty 
to excels. OY 

FORAGE. See FoRRAGE. 8 15 | | 
FORAMEN, in Anatomy, a name given to certain holes, or 
perforations, in divers parts of the body; as the 

FORAMEN auditorium internum, which is ſituate in the back- 


1 — IO HW . ic a co. © ces ay 0  -- Bow oa + vo © vw iar2cHSe 


veſlibulum and baſis of the cochlea. It is a kind of blind 
hole divided into two foſſulæ, one large, the other ſmall; 
the large one lies loweſt, and ſerves for the portis mollis 
of the auditory nerve, or ſeventh pair; the ſmall one is 
uppermoſt, and is the opening of a ſmall duct, through 
which the portio dura of the ſame nerve paſſes. The in- 


ſtate are filled with nervous filaments of the portio mollis, 


ſhallow cavity at the baſis of the ſpindle of the cochlea. 
The paſſage of the portib dura of the T nerve runs 
behind the tympanum, and its orifice is the ſtylomaſtoide 


by the ſmall foſſula, and pierces from within outwards, 
the upper part of the apophyſis petroſa making there an 
angle or curvature; from thence it is inclined backward 


of Fallopius is open on the upper part of the apophy//s 


lamina, Winſlow's Anat. p. 52. PR | 
FORAMEN lacerum. See DURA Mater. 


membrane of the tympanum, or drum in the ear; which 


45 a palats to the drum. | 

* paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the 

| Pans through the upper part of its membrane, near 
* procels of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perfo- 


the egreſs. of wind 1 3 . 

upon the patient's ſtopping his noſe and 
mouth, and forc; : | 
bn AT eas * wind by the ears, than by any 
ORAMEN 


pallage through the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up af- 


ter binh, gc | 
It ry . Sos Tak Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. g. 


and . ; , 

ul Paſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart. 
wu te amen ova 
* aß verein it differs from an adult. It ſerves for the 
rculation of th 

© infant breath | 

| es, and the lungs are opened. 
ol. II. No 13 | 88 OP 


; 


FooT-ropes, are thoſe to which the foot of the ſail is ſewed. | 


Foor-waleing denotes the whole inſide planks or lining of | 


in the firſt ſatire of his firſt book to the wild and extra- | 


fide of the apophy/is petroſa, in ſome meaſure behind the | 


ferior foſſula is full of little holes, which in the natural 


which go to the ſpindle, to the ſemicircular canals, and | 
to thoſe of the cochlea. It is this foſſula which forms that 


hole, Fallopius gave this duct the name of the aqueduct, 
trom its reſemblance to the aqueducts in Italy. It begins | 


behind the ſmall pyramid of the tympanum, and runs | 
down to the ſtylomaſtoide hole, through which it goes | 
out, It communicates likewiſe by a ſmall hole with the 
linus of the pyramid, and lower down by another hole | 
with the barrel of the ear. In ſome ſkulls this aqueduct 
ptroſa, a kind of break appearing in it, formed by a dou- | 
ble hole. It is at this place that it makes the angle al- | 
ready mentioned, but it is commonly covered with a bony | 


admits of the pailage of wind, ſmoke, & c. from the mea- | 


ation is more evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by 


ovale, or FORAMEN Betalli, an oval aperture or | 


e coronary vein, near the right auricle; 
le is one of the temporary parts of the 


e blood in the foetus, till ſuch time as 


FOR 


Its uſe was firſt exactly deſcribed by Leon. Botallus of 
Aſli in Piedmont, in the year 1562, who, tracing the 
courſe and paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the foramen ovale 
to be that opening whereby the blood in fœtuſes was con- 
veyed from the right ventricle to the left. | 
The modern anatomiſts have admitted the diſcovery; and 
the foramen vale is now generally allowed à part neceſ- 
ſary in the ſyſtem of the circulation of the blood in the 
foetus. 'The different hypotheſes relating to this ſubject 
by Harvey, Mery, and Wolff, may be found under the 
articles BLooD and FotgTvs. - 

At the aperture of the foramen there is a kind of floating 
membrane, which looks like a valve ; but it has nothing 
of the office thereof; it does not hinder the blood from 
paſſing from either auricle to the other. All it ſerves for, 
according to Mr. Winſlow, is, to cloſe the foramen after 
the birth. 

It has generally been thought, that the foramen ovale may 
ſometimes remain open, even in adults; and, in effe&, 
divers authors furniſh us with inſtances thereof. See 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 460. 6 5. | 5 

Dr. Connor aſſures us, . found it but half cloſed in a 
girl of four or five years old; and in another girl, which 
he opened at Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a 
tent through. Diſſert. Med. Phyſ. de Stup. Of. Coal. 
The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found 
the foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 
And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea-calf the 
foramen ovale is always open; by which means it is en- 
abled to ſtay ſo long under water. | 

Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe 
in the extraordinary recoveries of divers perſons drowned, 
hanged, &c. See DRowning,  _ 5 

But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authori- 
ties; and contends, that the foramen ovale is neither open 
in any adult land-animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 
When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, 
he had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of 

the foramen being open; but he afterwards found, that 
he himſelf often miſtook the oftium of the coronary veins 

for the foramen; and the like he imagines other authors 
to have done; who aſſert, that it is always open in am- 
phibious animals; for that, upon a diligent inquiry into 
theſe animals, he could never find it open in any of them. 
Neither does he think that ſufficient to enable thoſe crea- 
tures to live under water, as the FOETUs does in utero 3 
unleſs the duc7us arterio/us were open alſo. Cheſel. Ap. 
Der. Phyſ. Theol. lib. iv. cap. 7. | 

FORCE, 5 

Vis, and PowWERR. | 

Whenever a body, which was at reſt, begins to move, or 

has a motion which is either not uniform, or not direct, 


1 N | 5 
_ While a body remains in the ſame ſtate, either of reſt, or 
of uniform and rectilinear motion, the cauſe of its re- 


it cannot be ſaid, that any extrinſic force has acted on it. 
This internal cauſe or principle is called inertia. | 
body at reſt, the other of a body in motion. £0 
The force of a body at reſt, is that which we conceive 
to be in a body lying ſtill on a table, or hanging by a rope, 
or ſupported by a ſpring, &c. and this is called by the 
names of preſſure, tenſion, force, or vis mortua, ſolicitatio, 
conatus movendi, conamen, &c. To this claſs alſo of 
forces we muſt refer centripetal and centrifugal forces, 


of any kind. 7 | 0 i | 
The meaſure of this Force is the weight with which the 
table is preſſed, or the rogs ſtretched, or the ſpring 1s 


K I bent; and as to this meaſure there is no diſpute, not- 
*RAMEN of the membrana tympani, is a perforation in the | 


withſtanding the diverſity of appellatiops by which it is 
called. 33535 b 5 

The farce of a bod) in mation is on all hands agreed to be 
a power reſiding in that body, ſo af as it continues its 
motion; by means of Which; it is able to remove obſta- 
cles lying in its way; to leſſen, deftroy, or overcome the 
force of any other moying body, which meets it in an op- 
polite direction; or to ſurmount any dead preſſure or re- 
ſiſtance, as tenſion, gravity, friction, &c. for ſome time; 


as leſſens or deſtroys the motion of the body. 
This is called mowing force, dis mairix, and by ſome late 


ſpoken. of before; and by theſe appellations, however 
different, the ſame thing is underſtood by all mathemati- 


ing oppoſite moving forces, or of overcoming any dead 
reſiſtance, which relides in a moving body, and which, 
in whole or in part, continues to accompany it, fo long 
as the body moves. | 


is, or Power, in Mechanics, Philoſophy, 8c. See 
the cauſe of this change in the ſtate of the body is called 


maining in ſuch a ſtate, is in the nature of the body, and 


Mechanical forces may be reduced to two ſorts; one of a 


though they reſide in a body in motion; becauſe theſe 
Forces are homogeneous to weights, preſſures, or tenſions 


but which will be leſſened or deſtroyed by ſuch reſiſtance, 
writers vis viva, to diſtinguiſh it from the vis mortug. 


ciansz namely, that power of diſplacir.g, of withitand- 
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when they 


FOR 


But about the meaſure of this ſort of Force, mathemati- 
cians are divided into two parties. Both ſides agrees that 
the meaſure of this force depends partly upon the maſs, 
or weight, of the body, and partly upon its velocity; ſo 
that upon any increaſe of weight or velocity, the moving 
force will Become greater. It is alſo agreed, that the ve- 
locity being given, or being the ſame in two bodies, their 
forces will be in proportion to their maſſes or weights. 
But when two bodies are equal, and the velocities with 
which they move are different, the two parties no longer 
agree about the meaſure of the moving force. 

The Newtonians and Carteſians maintain, that the mov- 
ing force is in proportion to the velocity with which the 
bodies move. But the Leibnitians aſſert, that the moving 
force is in proportion to the ſquare of the velocity; fo 
that if the velocity of a moving body be double, triple, 
quadruple, &c. of that of another equal body, the force 
of the former will be four times, nine times, ſixteen 
times as great as that of the latter. See Dr. Jurin, in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. | 

Hence the Newtonians allege, that the momentum or 
movirig force of bodies is in the compound ratio of their 
weights and velocities ; and the Leibnitians, that it is in 
the compound ratio of their weights, and the ſquares of 


the velocities. If we allow the diſtinftion, already | 


ſtated, between the vis viva and the vis mortua, they ap- 
pear, by the moſt familiar experiments with the balance, 
and other mechanical powers, to be in the ſimple pro- 
wee of the velocity multiplied into the maſs; e. gr. 


four pounds being placed at the diſtance of ſix inches 


from the center of motion of a balance, and two pounds 
at the diſtance of twelve, will have a vis viva, if the 


balance be put into a ſwinging motion. Theſe forces ap- 
pear to be equal, becauſe, with contrary directions, they | 
| ſoon deſtroy each other; but they are to one another in 
the ſimple ratio of the velocity multiplied into the maſs, 
viz. 4X6=24, and 2X12=24. Whereas if the forces, | 
in this caſe, had been as the maſs into the ſquare of the | 
velocity, the weight 2 placed at near 84 inches would | 


have deſtroyed the motion of the weight 4 at fix inches 


_ diſtance, and have reduced it to an equilibrium; i. e. 
6X6X4=1443 and 8.426, &c. x 8.426, &c. x 2 = 
144. With regard to the vis mortua, it is plain, that 2 


at the diſtance 12 keeps 4 in equilibrio at the diftance 6; 


and the leaſt alteration either of weights or diſtances 
will deſtroy the equilibrium. Deſag. E 


FP. 393. | | | 
Though Leibnitz was the firſt that expreſly aſſerted the 


force of a body in motion to be as the ſquare of its velo- 
City, in a paper inſerted in the Leipſick Acts of the year 
1686, yet Huygens has been thought to have led him 
into this notion, by ſome demonſtrations in the fourth 


part of his book De Horologio Ofcillatorio, relating to 
the center of oſcillation, and by his diflertations, in an- 


ſwer to the objeCtions of the abbot Catalan, one of which 
was publiſhed in 1684. This eminent mathematician 
had demonſtrated, that in the colliſions of two bodies, 


perfectly elaſtic, the ſum of the products of the bodies 
by the ſquares of their reſpeCtive velocities, was the ſame 
after the ſhock as before; and this propoſition is ſo far 

general as to obtain in all colliſions of bodies that are | 
perfectly elaſtic. It is alſo true, when bodies of a per- 
_  ſeQelaſticity ſtrike any immoveable obſtacle, as well as 
frike one another; or when they are con- 

ſtrained by any power or reſiſtance to move in directions 


different from thoſe in which they impel one another. 
Theſe conſiderations might have induced Huygens to lay | 
it down as a general rule, that bodies conſtantly preſerve | 
their aſcen/ional force, that is, the product of their maſs, 


by the height to which their center of gravity can aſcend ; 


and, therefore, in a given ſyſtem of bodies the ſum of | 


the ſquares of their velocities will remain the ſame, and 
not be altered by the action of the bodies among them- 
ſelves, nor againſt immoveable obſtacles. Leibnitz's me- 
taphyſical ſyſtem led him to think that the ſame quantity 
of action or force ſubliſted in the univerſe; and finding 


this impoſſible, if force were eſtimated by the quantities 


of motion, he adopted Huygens's principle of the pre- 
ſervation of the aſcenſional force, and made it the mea- 


ſure of moving forces. But it is to be obſerved, that Huy- | 
pours principle, above mentioned, is general only when 


odies are perfectly elaſtic; and in ſome other caſes, 


which Mr. Maclaurin has endeavoured to diſtinguiſh ; 


ſhewing at the ſame time that no uſeful concluſion in me- 
chanics is affected by the diſputes concerning the men- 
ſuration of the force of bodies in motion, which have 


been objeCted to mathematicians. Analyſt, Query 9. 
n 


See Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. ii. art. 5 33. and preced- 
ing articles. Hæc conflans lex eft, corpora fervare vim ſuam 


aſcendentem, & zdcirco ſummam quadratorum velocitatum 


allorum ſemper manere eandem. Hoc autem non ſolum obti- 
net in ponderibus pendulorum & percuſſione corporum duro- 


that any force is loft even during the ſhock, 


to ſome other matter, ſuch as the ſubtle fluid cauſing co. 


 quantitas, Ibid. 5 487. Vis viva dum 


xp. Phil. vol. i. ; 
; | defſcenſum actualem aſcenſumque potentialem, as an hypo- 
_ theſis of wonderful uſe 0 mechanics. But a late * 
contends, that the concluſions drawn from this principle 
are oftener falſe than true. See De Conſervat. Virium 
tiſe, entitled, Diſcours ſur les Loix de la Communict- 
this opinion through miſtake ; for, though he maintain- 
ed that the quantity of force is always the ſame in the 
ways the ſame; and in his diſcourſe on this ſubject in 


on by the Carteſians, and all other philoſophers and ma- 


| raiſe a body of one pound to the height of four yards, 2s 
that for the common opinion, which would, if allowed, 
himſelf capable of fuch a miſtake, endeavoured to de- 
that the Force of a body in motion was proportional to 


city; and the heights being as the 115 
ties, the forces would be as the maſſes multiplied b 


FOR 


rum, ſed in mulits quoque mechanicis experiment 
gens Oper. tom. i. p. 248. ente. Hwy. 
uygens, p. 247. of the ſame book obſerves 

pereat pars motus, licet hunc in aliquo effeftu 
affirmare non poſſumus, ut in multis cafibus perenſa. 
rorum corporum ita ut minime pro lege ab er 8 
fit, eandem motus quantitatem ſemper con 
impendatur & conſumatur ; ſed hec con 
ſervare vim ſuam aſcendentem, &c, 
ſerved, that by hard bodies Huygens m 
elaſtic, as appears from his treatiſe De 
& Percuſſione, Oper. vol. ii. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that though it be tr | 
the colliſion of elaſtic bodies the v7 599, or ehen 
force, is preſerved before and after the ſhock 
the ſhock, while the elaſtic bodies are bendin 
on each other, there ſeems to be a diminy 
force, which is afterwards reſtored by the a 
elaſticity ; though the followers of Leibnitz 


, Sud ſeps 


eden, con un: 


aſcenſions 
; yet during 
Zy and pret 
tion of thi; 
ion of their 
do not allow 


MA. Fe a Th 
the vis viva 18 communicated to the ſpring while l. 
5 


bending, and then is recommunicated to the bod 

; ; odleg b 
the unbending of the ſpring. They alſo deny th 
force is loſt in the percuſſion of ſoft bodies. Fg; 00 * 
the force of the bodies impelling each other be Galt 
ed, yet their force does not periſh, but is communicuel 
heſion and elaſticity. Vis viva quæ in percuſſione amiti 
tur, non perit, fed confervatur. Wolf. Coſmol. 6 401 
In toto untverſo ſemper conſervatur eadem virium viraun 

1 

in contactu mutatur, in alta materia ER Oh 
Demonſtr. $ 486. Mr. Dan. Bernouilli, ſpeaking of thi 
principle of the preſervation of the vis viva, obſerre 
Duamvis principium uni der ſale fit, non tamen eft fine Ka 
cumſpectione adhibendum, quia ſæ pe contingit ut motus tral. 
eat in materiam alienam. Ita verbi gratia poſitio illus 14. 
let pro regulis motuum ex percuſſione eruendis, fi moch ay. 
pera /int perfecle elaſiica ; ſed cum talia non ſunt, Facile ef 
videre, partem virium vivarum ive aſcenſus potentialis 
compreſſionem cor perum impenſam corporibus non reflitui, ſi 
materiæ cuidam ſubtili, ad quam tranfiit, impreſſam he. 
rere. And Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, in this treatiſe has 
aſſumed the preſervation of the vis aſcendens of Huygens, 
or, as others expreſs it, the conſervatio virium virarun; 
and, in Mr. Bernouilli's own expreſſion, equaliras inter 


vivarum Differt. Lond. 1744. 4to. 
Mr. Robins, in his remarks on Mr. J. Bernouilli's tre- 


tion du Mouvement, informs us, that Leibnitz adopted 


univerſe, he endeavours to expoſe the error of Des 
Cartes, who afferted, that the quantity of motion is al- 


the Acta Eruditorum, 1686, he ſays, that it is agreed 
thematicians, that there is the ſame force requiſite to 


to raiſe a body of four pounds to the height of one yard; 
but being ſhewn how much he was miſtaken in taking 


prove the force of the body to be as the ſquare of the te. 
locity it moved with, he afterwards, rather than own 


fend it as true; ſince he found it was the neceſſary cot- 
ſequence of what he had once aſſerted; and maintained, 


the beight from which it muſt fall, to acquire that reh 
ſquares of the yeloci- 


them; whereas, when a body deſcends by its graf). 
is projected perpendicularly upwards, its motion may be 
conſidered as the ſum of the uniform and continual - 
pulſes of the power of gravity, during its falling w - 
former caſe, and till they extinguiſh it in the _ 
Thus, when a body is projected upwards with 3 _— 
velocity, theſe anTt6ra impulſes muſt be continue C2 
double time, in order to deſtroy the motion of the th 
and hence it follows, that the body, by ſetting 2 
a double velocity, and aſcending for a double time, = 
ariſetb a quadruple height, before its motion 15 ct 
ed. But this proves that a body with a args = 
moves with a double force, ſince it is produce 
ſtroyed by the ſame uniform power cont! 
ble time, and not with a quadruple force, 
to a quadruple height; ſo that the error o 
liſted in his not conſidering the time, lincet 
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FOR 


cauſes of the ſpaces deſcribed, but the 
one e together; and yet this is the fal- 
—_— ument en which he firſt built his new doc- 
__ A thoſe which have been ſince much inſiſted on, 
ry rived from the indentings or hollows produced in 
. bodies by others falling into them, are much of the 
: e kind. Robins's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 178. Maclau- 
wy View of Sir I. Newton's Diſcov. Pe 1 7c. 
c [alan and Papin replied to Leibnitz's paper publiſhed 
oy 686; and from that time the controverſy became 
ga eneral, and was carried on for ſeveral years by 
Libet John and Daniel Bernouilli, Herman, Poleni, 
Wolbus, §Graveſande, Camus, Muſchenbroek, &c. on 
one ſide; and Pemberton, Eames, wml, 2 rake Dr. 8. 
Clark, M. de Mairan, Jurin, Maclaurin, Robins, &c. on 
the other. See Act. Erud. 1686. 1690. 1691. 1695. & 
Nouv. de la Rep. Let. Sept. 1686. 1687, art. 2. Comm. 
Tpiſt. inter Leibn, & Bern. * 24. p. 143. Diſcours 


ſur les Loix de la Comm. du Mouvement, Oper. tom. 
in. & Diſſ. de vera Notione Virium virarum, ib. Act. 


ol. tom. i. p. 131, &c. Hydronamica, ſec. 1. 
1 in Act. Petrop. tom. i. p. 2, &c. Polen. de 
Caſtellis. Wolf. in Act. Petrop. tom. 1. p. 217, Ke. 
& in Coſmol. Gener. Graveſ. in Journ. Lit. & Phyſ. 
Elem. Math. 1742. lib. ii. cap. 2 & 3. Mem. de l' Acad. 
des Scienc. 1728. Muſchenbr. Int. ad Phil. Nat. 1762. 
vol. i. p. 83, &c. Pemb. &c. in Phil. Tranſ. Neo 371. 
Ne 355. Ne 376. N* 396. No 400. N? 401. or Abridg. 
vol. vi. p. 216, &c. Mairan in Mem. de P Acad. Sc. 


1728. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. or Abr. vol. viii. p. 236. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliii. p- 423, &c. Maclaurin's Fes | 


count of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, p. 117, &c. 


Fluxions, ubi ſup. & Receuil des Pieces qui ont im- 


ports le Prix, &c. tom. i. Deſag. Courſe Exp. Phil. 
vol. i. p. 393, Kc. vol. ii. p. 49, &0. Robins, ubi 
* and limits of this work will not admit our 
piving a full account of the arguments and experiments 


which have been repeatedly urged on both ſides of this | 


queſtion. Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information 


than this article furniſhes, with reſpect to the ſubject in | 


diſpute, may conſult the preceding references, We ſhall, 
however, endeavour to collect a ſummary account of this 
controverſy. The chief arguments that have been urged 
on both ſides have been deduced from the mutual colli- 
fon of bodies, from the action of ſprings, from the 


compoſition and reſolution of motion, from the impreſ- | 


ſons made by falling bodies on ſoft ſubſtances, and from 


ſome experiments in hydraulics relating to the velocities | 


of fluids. | Ne 
It is a well known law of MOTION, that action and re- 


action are equal with oppoſite directions, and are to be | 
eſtimated always in the ſame right line; and from this 

law it follows, that the ſum of the motions of any num- | 
ber of bodies, eſtimated in a given direction, continues | 


the ſame in their mutual actions and collifions, till ſome 
external influence diſturbs them. The advocates for the 
new opinion concerning the forces of bodies have found 
it impoſſible to explain the actions and colliſions of per- 


{Aly hard bodies, void of all elaſticity, conſiſtently with | 


their doctrine; and, therefore, they have denied the ex- 
Iſence of any ſuch bodies; dionch 


void of all pores, or atoms, are perfectly hard or inflex- 


ible, ſo as not to yield in the ordinary colliſions of bo- | 
dies; whilſt they have admitted the exiſtence of bodies | 
perfectly elaſtic, none of which are to be met with in | 
nature. Notwithſtanding this evaſion, they have been no 


leſs puzzled in explaining the colliſion of ſoft bodies, and 

eons, the phenomena with their doctrine; for if a 

rap with the velocity «, ſtrikes another equal ſoft 
J, the 


y will proceed as in one maſs with the velocity 


1%, dividing the motion of the firſt body equally between 


them, by the forementioned law. According to the new 
union, the force of the firſt body before the ſtroke was 


uu, the force of each of them after the ſtroke is Tu Xx 
% Ot uu; and the ſum of their forces after the ſtroke | 


is un; ſo that the ſum of their forces after the ſtroke 


8 only half of what it was before the ſtroke, while the 


quantity of motion is preſerved the ſame as it was with- 
0 any change. 
alf o the force of the firſt body in the ſtroke, they al- 


"8c without proof, that when the parts of ſoft bodies | 


py Without reſtoring themſelves, being void of all ela- 
05 * certain quantity of Force is loſt in the compreſ- 
ok their parts by the colliſion ; whereas there is no 


dan dy which force is loſt in one body, but by the com- 


muni | i - . 0 
4 3 of it to another; ſo that there is no Juſt rea- 
n tor ups 


g, as they have done, that any motion or 
or . , 
f alice in flattening or hollowing ſoft bodies in thei: 


we a 1 "i i . .* # N 
dmit the common rules of finding the velocities 


— 
. 


it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the ultimate ee particles of bodies, 


without regard to the times and directions o 


In order to account for the loſs of one 


FOR 


of non-elaſtic bodies after collifen, which Mr. s'Grave- 


ſande, an advocate for the new opinion, allows, it will 
follow, according to that opinion, that equal cauſes may 
have unequal effects: e. gr. Let a and h be two equal 
non-elaſtic bodies; let þ be at reſt, while à moves to- 
wards it with eight degrees of velocity. In this caſe, the 
common velocity after the ſtroke will be half the velocity 
of à before the ſtroke, i. e. four degrees, dividing the 
ſum of the quantities of motion in the two bodies by 
the ſum of the quantities of matter; conſequently the 
force in J, thus communicated by the ſtroke, will be as 
its ſquare or 16. Again, let Y move forward with two 
degrees of velocity, and a follow it with ten degrees, the 
relative velocity will be 8 as before; and, therefore, the 
ſtrokes in both caſes are equal; the velocity of þ after 
the ſtroke will be half the ſum of the velocities before 
the ſtroke, or ſix degrees. According to the new opi- 
nion, the forces being as the ſquares of the velocities, the 
Force of b before the ſtroke will be to its force aſter the 
itroke, as the ſquare of 2 is to the ſquare of 6, i. e. as 
4 to 36. Subtract the force of b before the ſtroke from 
the force it has after the ſtroke, and you have the degree 
of force communicated by the ſtroke ; which, if this opi- 
nion be true, would be 32, i. e. double the number of 
degrees communicated by the ſame force in the former 
inſtance, which was as 16; and, therefore, equal ſtrokes 
produce unequal effects. The intropreſſion of the parts, 
wich is the other part of the entire effect of the ſtroke, 


will make but a ſmall alteration in the matter; ſince the 


intropreſſions in all caſes are equal, when the relative ve- 
locity is ſuppoſed to be the ſame. | 
It has been alſo alleged by the advocates for the new doc- 
trine, particularly by Mr. Bernouilli, that the preſerva- 
tion of the ſum of the abſolute motions of bodies, in 
their colliſions, reſults immediately from the equality of 
action and reaction; the augmentation or diminution of 
the force of the one being the neceſſary conſequence of 
the diminution or augmentation of the Force of the other. 
But the third law of motion is general, and extends to 
bodies of all kinds; and it is well known, that when 
ſoft bodies meet in oppoſite directions, the ſum of their 


_ abſolute motions or forces is diminiſhed ; and when the 
bodies are equal, and their velocities likewiſe equal, it is 
totally deſtroyed by this collifion ; and if two elaſtic bo- 


dies meet each other with contrary velocities, then on 
their firſt compreſſion it is evident, that both their Forces 
are diminiſhed at the ſame time, and it may happen, that 
in reſtoring themſelves, both their forces may be increaſed. 

at the ſame time. It is not the ſum of the abſolute mo- 


tions or forces of bodies, but this ſum eſtimated in a 


given direction, that is preſerved unaltered in their colli- 
ſions, in conſequence of the third law of motion; nor 
can the preſervation of the ſum of the abſolute forces f 
any ſort of bodies be conſidered as an immediate conſe- 
quence of it. „ 10 

The advocates for the new opinion farther maintain, that 
the force of bodies is that power of acting in them, which 
muſt be meaſured by its whole effect, till its motion be 
deſtroyed; and they alſo lay it down as a definition or 
axiom, that force is proportional to the number of ſprings 
which it can bend before it be conſumed. Accordingly 
they ſhew, that a body with a velocity as 2, is able to 
bend and overcome the reſiſtance of four ſprings, one of 
which alone is equivalent to the force of the ſame body 
moving with a velocity as 1; and hence they infer, that, 
in the former cafe, the force is quadruple, though the 
velocity be only double of what it is in the latter caſe. 
But we may obſerve in general, that cauſes are not to be 


_ meaſured by any effects produced by them, conſidered _ 


without regard to their circumſtances : thus, motions _ 
and forces are not to be meaſured by the effeCts produced, 

the mo- 
tions. It is not conſidered in the preceding argument, 
and in others of a ſimilar kind, that the force which one 


body loſes, in acting upon another, is not equal to that 


which it produces or deſtroys in the other, eſtimated in_ 
any direction at pleaſure, but in that only in which the 
firſt body acts; and that body, in conſequence of its 


inertia, not only reſiſts any change in its quantity of mo- 


tion, but likewiſe any change in the direction of its mo- 
tion. For the farther illuſtration of this argument, let the 
bodies A and B (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 37.) by moving 
towards each other, compreſs equal and fimilar ſprings 
placed between them, till by the re-aCtion of theſe ſprings 
their motions be deſtroyed. Mr. Bernouilli expreſly 
owns, that the actions of the ſprings on thoſe bodies are 
conſtantly equal to each other; and yet maintains that 
they deſtroy a force in B greater than the force of A, in 
the ſame proportion as the body A is greater than B, or 
(C being the center of gravity of A and B) as CB 1s 
greater than CA. He, therefore, maintains, that equal 
preflures or actions of ſprings generate, in the ſame time, 
| „ 15 forces 
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from C to B. But ſince the motion, force, or effect of 


are produced or deſtroyed in bodies are to be meaſured 


It is the aft ſpring only, which is in contact with the 


ing to the Leibnitzians, two equal effects produced, ſince 


therefore, on their principles, theſe moving Forces, being 


ing its ſpring; conſequently the moving forces of theſe 
two bodies may be unequal, though they bend equal | 


| ſpring, already bent to ſome certain degree, does, by un- 
bending, drive before it a body which gave way to its |_ 


has very accurately conſidered the action of ſprings. 


when bent alike, have equal preſſures; and, 5. 


Fortes that may be unequal in any aſſignable ratio, which 
is repugnant to the plaineſt notions'we can form of ac- 
tion and force. If we ſuppoſe the body A to compreſs 
the ſprings from A to C, then the body B will compreſs 
all the ſprings from B to C, in the ſame degree, and in 
the ſame time; and thence he infers, that the fore of 


A is to the force of B in the ſame proportion as the num- 
ber of ſprings from C to. A to the number of ſprings 


any kind, produced or deſtroyed in A or B, depends up- 
on the immediate action which produces the effect, and 
upon it only; and ſince, in this caſe, the actions of the 
ſprings upon the bodies A and B are thoſe which deftroy 
their motion; and ſince it is allowed that the actions of 
the ſprings on theſe bodies are equal, is it not evident | 
that the forces deſtroyed by them in the ſame time muſt 
be equal? And is it not manifeſt, that the 82 which 


by che efforts which the ſprings exert upon the bodies in 
producing this effect, and not by the number of ſprings ? 


body that acts upon it, the reſt ſerving only to ſuſtain it 
in its action; and, therefore, any change produced in 
the body, by whatever name it be called, ought. to be de- 
termined from the action of this laſt ſpring only, and in 
juſt reaſoning ought to be computed from this alone. 

oreover, if two unequal bodies, moving with unequal 


velocities, ſtrike upon two equal ſprings, with one end | 


leaning againſt an immoveable ſupport, and each of them 
bend the ſpring on which it ſtrikes exactly to the ſame 
degree; and in ſo doing the moving force of each body 
be entirely conſumed ; in this caſe there will be, accord- 


the ſprings are equal and equally bent, and the moving 
forces are wholly conſumed in producing them; and, 


the cauſes of equal effects, muſt be equal. But thoſe | 


who eſpouſe the old opinion, deny this concluſion, un- 


leſs the times of producing theſe effects are equal; and 


they allege in the preſent caſe, that the greater body will 
take up a longer time in producing its effect, or in bend- 


ſprings to the fame degree. In like manner, when a 
preſſure, the preſſure of the ſpring may produce a greater 
effect, when it continues for a longer time. Dr. Jurin 
Having premiſed the three following axioms, viz. 1. 


That a ſpring will unbend itſelf more ſlowly according 
to the ſize of the body againſt which it acts; 2. That its 


preſſure is in proportion to the degree in which it is bent; 
and, 3. That a greater preſſure produces a greater mov- | 


ing force in a given time: he deduces from them the 
following propoſition, viz. that moving forces are. not 
proportional to the maſſes of the bodies, and the ſquares 
of their velocities; for when two ſprings, A and B, 


equal, and equally bent, puſh before them, by unbend- | 
ing, two unequal bodies, the ſpring A, which acts on | 
the greater body, will unbend more ſlowly than the other, 

and, therefore, in every inſtant of time, will have un- 
bent itſelf leſs than B; conſequently its preſſure will be | 
greater than that of Bat the ſame inſtant; and the infi- | 
nitely ſmall moving force produced by A in every mo- 


ment will be greater than that of B; whence it follows, 


that the ſum of the infinitely ſmall moving forces, i. e. the | 
whole moving force, produced by A, will be greater | 


than that of B in the ſame time; ſo that the ſpring A, 


not being wholly unbent, when the preſſure of B ceaſes, | 


will continue to act on the greater body, the moving 


force of which will increaſe, and, therefore, more and 


more exceed the moving force of the ſmaller body; but, 
fince the products of the maſſes and ſquares of the velo- 
Cities are equal in the two bodies, the moving forces, 


which are proved to be unequal, cannot be proportional | 


to the ſame products. He then ſubjoins the two follow- 
ing axioms, viz. 4. That ſprings of unequal lengths, 


equal preſſures in equal times produce equal moving 
forces; from which he deduces his ſecond propoſition, 
that moving forces are proportional to the maſſes and ve- 
locities jointly. Thus, if there be two ſprings, of the 


lengths 1 and 2, but equal in all other reſpects, and bent 


alike; and the ſpring 1, in unbending itſelf, be made to 


drive before it a body whoſe mals is 2, and the ſpring 2 


another body of the maſs 1, theſe two ſprings, by what 
he has elſewhere demonſtrated, will unbend themſelves 
exactly in the ſame time; and, therefore, the ſpring 2 


will unbend iiſelf with a velocity double of that of the | 
ſpring 1; and it will give to the body 1 a velocity double | 


of their by e will be always bent alike; 


equal. And as the maſſes 


Forces muſt be proportional to the maſſes and veloci 
| or 


Forces is inconteſtibly overthrown by the firſt pr 


_ bodies in motion. Let A and B Tab. III. Mechanics fy 

in the direction BA, in which line the ſprings act, with 
dodies A and B equal velocities, in oppoſite direQiong, 
force as 3, and ſubducts from the equal body B a for 


ſame ſprings on equal bodies would produce very unequal 
effects, the one being triple of the other according to the 


can be advanced in philoſophy or mechanics. In gere- 


ſprings, then the abſolute velocities of A and B vill be 


It has been farther urged by the advocates for the new 


the reſiſtance of two ſprings proportional to the des of 


Chat | 


of that, which the body 2 will receive from the ſpring | 


2 


FOR 


1; conſequently, the two ſprings, duting the whe), * 
axiom 4. their preſſures will be conſtantly and, by 
axiom 5 the infinitely ſmall tioving fore? eo! hay by 
each of theſe ſprings, in every infinitely ſmall od 
time, will be equal one to the other; therefore Wo « 
of thefe infinitely ſmall moving forces, i. e. the me 
moving forces, produced I the two ſprings how 
the two bodies 150 2 2 


1, and their velocities 1 and 2 reſpeQively, the mov; 
n 


Jointly. From theſe principles, Dr. furin; 
the Leibnitian canon deut the 5 of wei 
and the oppoſite opinion evidently eſtabliſhed by . 
—_ LI 
t is a well known theorem in mechanics, that ch. 
tions and actions of bodies upon each eas 
that is carried uniformly ſorward, are the ſame as if "2 
ſpace were at reſt; and any powers or motions that a 
upon all the bodies, ſo as to produce equal velocities in 
them in the ſame or in parallel right lines, have noefen 
on their mutual actions or relative motions, From thi 
theorem, Mr. Maclaurin has deduced the following ry 
gument againſt the new doctrine concerning the 5 of 


38.) be two equal bodies that. are ſeparated from each 
other by ſprings interpoſed between them in 2 ſpace 
E, F, G, H, which in the mean time proceeds uniform 


a velocity as 1; and let the ſprings impreſs on the equal 


that are each as 1. Then the abſolute velocity of A 
which was as 1, will be now as 2; and, accordin 0 
the new doctrine, its force as 4; whereas the abſolute re. 
locity, and the force of B, which was as 1, will be now 
deſtroyed ; ſo that the action of the ſprings adds to Az 


as 1 only; and yet it ſeems manifeſt, that the actions of 
the ſprings, on theſe equal bodies, ought to be equal; 
which Mr. Bernouilli allows: i. e. equal actions of the 


new doctrine, than which hardly any thing more abſurd 


ral, if m repreſent the velocity of the ſpace EF C H, 
in the direction B A, u the velocity added to that of A, 
and ſubdued from that of B, by the action of the 


repreſented by m and m reſpectixely, the 72 
added to A by the ſprings will be 2 1 n, and the 
farce taken from B will be 2 * u n, which differ by 
2 u un. Farther, it is allowed that the actions of bodies 
upon one another are the ſame in a ſpace proceeding 
with an uniform motion as if the ſpace was at reſt; but 
if the ſpace EF GH, was at reſt, it is allowed, that 
the forces communicated by the ſprings to A and B bad 
been equal; and, by the new doctrine, the force of each 
had been repreſented by an; whereas the farce commi- 
nicated to A by the ſprings in the ſpace E C H, is 
repreſented by 2mn+27, and the force taken from Þ 
will be 2 mn—nn _ | 

opinion, that, ſince a body moving with a velocity pro- 
portional to the diagonal of a rectangle is able to balance 


the ſame reCtangle, the force of a bedy moving with 2 
velocity, as the diagonal, is equal to the ſum of the fore 
olf two bodies moving with velocities proportional to the 
ſides of the reclangle; and, becauſe the ſquare of the 
diagonal is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of thc te 
fides, they thence infer, that the forces of equal bodies 
are as the ſquares of their velocities. Mr. Maclauri " 
very largely diſcuſſed this argument, and ſhewn that ! 
contradicts not only their own principles but the e 
liſhed laws of motion. -It is well known to thoſe ki 
are acquainted with the COMPOSITION and RESOLUTI 
of MoT10N, that powers acting in the directions 7 
and AD (Zub. III. Mechanics, fig. 39. see 4 
thoſe right lines, compound a power acting in t : ** 
rection of the diagonal AC, and meaſured by 111 ry 
this compound power mult be lefs than the fu \D. 
ſimple powers, becauſe AC is leſs than 4 ba 5 
This is eaſily accounted for by reſolying the PK = 
into AM and AN, and the power AV into 25 
AL, of which AN and AL are oppoſite and wy , 
deſtroy each other's effect, ſo that there remain? 


| el 
AK or AC, the meaſure of the compounder gg 
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ſition and reſolution of forces ; for, according | fre 's 
when the angle BAD is right, the compoungg 7 u 
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| together, exceed the ſquare of AC; conſequently the 
in the direction AB, from the equal elaſtic body 
the new doctrine, the forces of H and G are communi- 


municated to A is the ſum of the effects of theſe preſ- 


force impreſſed on A, mult be leſs than the ſum of all the 
preſſures, or the ſum of the Forces exerted by H and G, 

in the ſame proportion of AC to AB+ AD}; that is, the 

. forces of A, H, and G, muſt be as the lines AC, AB, | 


' mulation of the preſſures, or infinitely ſmall forces, 


and G, and each of theſe preſſures, or infinitely ſmall 


 ABand AD; ſo that if AD be equal to AB, they will 
in that caſe generate at A a force double of their ſum, | 


ſquare of 2AB=4 AB*; though the two equal forces, 
which are ſuppoſed to produce this, taken together, | 
amount only to 2 A Bl, according to their own compu- 
tation; and, therefore, in this caſe, a cauſe produces an | 


FOR 


| um of the forces AB and AD, and no 
ego f. ing the oppoſite directions of 
2 AL and AN. When the angle BAD („ig. 
) is acute, the ſquare of the diagonal AC exceeds the 
- of the ſquares of AD and DC, or of AD and 
4. and, therefore, the two forces in the directions 
TD and AB muſt, according to the new doctrine, com- 
nd a force AC greater than their ſum ; a conſequence 
p contradicts their own metaphyſical principle, that 
the effect is proportional to the cauſe which produces it, 
becauſe the effect is, in this caſe, greater than the cauſe, 
and is as abſurd in mechanics, as that two quantities col- 


lected together ſhould produce a greater quantity than 


i ſum in geometry; whereas, it appears from a view 
15 es that AL and AN, parts of AD and AB, 
deſtroy each other; and, therefore, the whole forces AD 
and AB are not accumulated in the direction AC, but 
only their parts AM and AN, which taken together are 
equal to AC, becauſe the triangles ADE and B M O are 
Cmilar and equal; ſo that the forces in the directions 
AB and AD compoſe a force in the directions A C leſs 
than their ſum, whilſt the ſquares of AB and AD, taken 


forces are not to be meaſured by the ſquares of the lines. 
Farther, let the elaſtic body A (ig. 41.) receive oo ot 

„and 
its force, in the direction AD, from the equal elaſtic 
body G, at the ſame time. According to the patrons of 


cated to A by infinitely ſmall degrees, or by an uninter- 
rupted ſueceſſion of preſſures, and the whole force com- 


ſures. Now in every inſtant, the prefſure, or jafinitely 
ſmall force impreſſed on A, is leſs than the ſum of the 
preſſures exerted in that inſtant by H and G, m propor- 
tion as AC is leſs than AB APD, as is allowed on all 
fides. Therefore the ſum of all the preſſures, or the 


and AD, and not as their ſquares. It is not poſſible to | 
conceive, that while the force in A ariſes from the accu- 


which it receives every moment from the actions of H 


forces, is leſs than the ſum of the actions of H and G 


that produce them; yet the whole force of A ſhould, ne- 


vertheleſs, exceed the ſum of the whole actions or forces 


of H and G. If the angle BAD be infinitely acute, | 


the ſame forces (according to the new opinion) generate 
a force in A, which exceeds their ſum as much as the 
ſquare of AB+AD exceeds the ſum of the ſquares of 


for then the ſquare of AB AD will be equal to the 


effect of the ſame kind double of itſelf, 


In the reſolution of motion, motion is gained; and as the | 
powers that generate motion are increaſed, the effects of 
| theſe powers, or the force of bodies, muſt be increaſed | 
likewiſe, Mr. Maclaurin has illuſtrated and applied this | 
principle in the following manner. Let the body C (g. 
42.) moving in the direction DC, the diagonal of the | 


parallelogram, CLDK, ftrike the equal body A ob- 


liquely, ſo as to impel it in the direction CA, the con- 


tinuation of CK, and at the ſame time the equal body 
B, in the direction CB, the continuation of CL; the 

JA will proceed in the right line CA, and the body 
B will proceed in the direction CB, the continuation of 


L, and C having communicated all its force to them, | 


will top. It will not appear ſtrange, that the ' motions 
and forces of A and B exceed the motion or force of C, 
ve conſider that C communicates the whole motion 

or force CK to A, and the whole motion or force CL 

E, that the refiſtance or inertia of A reacting upon 

Fes in the direction of its motion CD, but in the 

. ion CK, oblique to it, the abſolute motion or force 

| 15 direction DC, is not ſo much diminiſhed 
A, ion as if it was e oppoſite to the mo- 

Py an effect in any direction as in that wherein it acts. 

x oy ner, the reaction of B deſtroys the force LC 
wy ody C, in the direction in which B reaQts ; but 

wh, 2 a motion or force in the direction DC, to 

oy it 18 oblique; and thus it appears, that the motion 

rce of C, in the direction D C, muſt neceſſarily be 


an the ſum : : \ 
and B ; of the motions or forces of the bodies 


3 tor no power or reſiſtance can produce fſo | 


Vas! In 175 3 directions. It may alſo be 
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obſerved, that in conſequence of the inertia of body, it 
not only reſiſts any change of its motion, but likewiſe 
any change in the direction of its motion; and when the 
action of bodies upon each other is not in a right line, 
both theſe are to be taken into the account. Thus, if C 
ſtrike A, the reaction of A has a twofold effect; it ſub- 
ducts ſomewhat from the motion or force of C, and pro- 
duces a change in its direction; and its whole reaction 
is to be eſtimated by both theſe effets conjointly. Al- 
ter the body C has ſtruck A, it proceeds in the fight line 
CB with a motion or force as CL, and, impinging on 
B directly, it communicates its whole motion or force to 
B, which reacts directly againſt it; the bodies C, A, and 
B, are ſuppoſed to be perfectly elaſtic. If ſprings be 
ſubſtituted, inſtead of the bodies A and B, and their re- 
ſiſtances meaſured by CK and CL, the reſiſtances of 


thoſe ſprings are not the proper meaſures of the force of 
the body C, but, taken together, they muſt exceed it; 
becauſe the ſpring A acts at a diſadvantage againſt the 


motion or force of C. It has its whole effect in the di- 
rection CK, in which it reſiſts; but not ſo great an effect 


in the direction CD, oblique to that in which it acts. 
If the ſpring A acted with the ſame advantage as B, 


they would together produce a greater effect than in the 
ſituation they have in the figure; and, therefore, the 
greateſt reſiſtances which they are able to exert taken 
together, muſt exceed the force of the body C. Thus, 


ſays Mr. Maclaurin, it appears, that this argument, in- 


ſtead of overthrowing the old doctrine, confirms it, and 
that they who advanced it, ſuppoſed thoſe forces to be equal, 
which, according to the known principles of mechanics, 
are unequal. In other inſtances, the followers of M. 
Leibnitz neglect the conſideration of time, in reaſoning 


concerning the forces of bodies; in this caſe they do not 
duly regard the directions of motions and forces, in eſti- 


m—_—y and comparing their effects. Mr. Eames has like- 
wiſe ſhewn, that the argument drawn from the compoſi- 
tion and reſolution of forces, equally proves both ſides of 


the queſtion, and by thus proving too much, proves nothin g. 


Another argument advanced in favour of the new opi- 


nion, has been founded on the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Poleni's experiment, in which equal cavities are formed 


in ſoft ſubſtances, by equal bodies falling from heights 


reciprocally proportional to their maſſes; whence it has 
been inferred, that the bodies ſtrike with equal force, 
and, therefore, that the Force of the fame body in de- 
ſcending is proportional, according to Mr. Leibnitz's 
principle, to the height from which it falls, or, in all 
motion, proportional to the ſquare of the velocity. Dr. 


Jurin has ſet this argument aſide, as inſufficient, ſince 
the times of forming theſe equal cavities are unequal, 
and unequal cauſes may produce equal effects in unequal 


times. Mr. Poleni, indeed, maintains, that the forma- 


tion of theſe cavities ſeems to be inſtantaneous; but Dr. 
Jurin has ſhewn the contrary, even from a poſition al- 


lowed of by Poleni himſelf. Dr. Pemberton aſſerts and 
proves, that this experiment of Poleni is not only re- 
concileable to the common doctrine of motion, but that 
it manifeſts the great unreaſonableneſs, if not the abſo- 
lute abſurdity, of Mr. Leibnitz's opinion; and Dr. De- 


ſaguliers obſerves, that Poleni's miſtake lies in this; 


that he eſtimates the Force of the ſtroke of the falling 
balls, by the depth of the impreſſion made in the yield- 


ing ſubſtances; but this is not the whole effect; for when 


two bodies move with equal forces, but different veloci- | 


ties, that which moves the ſwifteſt muſt make the 
deepeſt impreſſion, whilſt the ſloweſt body communicates 


its motion to the ſubſtance round about, and, therefore, 
does not ſtrike in ſo deep as the ſwifter body, which puts 


in motion few parts of the clay, beſides thoſe that are 
before it, and which have ſo much lefs time to oppoſe 
this body's motion, as its velocity is greater. 


The ingenious Mr. Graham, in confirmation of the old 


opinion, prepared a pendulous body, with a cavity in it, 
capable of receiving another body of an equal weight, 
at the loweſt point of its vibration; and when the body 


Was dropped into it, he found, by the ſubſequent vibra- 
tion, that the velocity of the double maſs was preciſely 
one half of the velocity of the pendulum before; from 


which it appears, that the ſame force produces in a dou- 
ble quantity of matter one half of the velocity only; 


which is agreeable to the common doctrine, but directly 


repugnant to the new one, concerning the forces of bo- 
dies in motion. | 

The advocates for the new opinion have produced in fa- 
vour of it ſome experiments in hydraulics, the reſult of 
which is, that the velocities of any fluid, iſſuing out at 
equal orifices made in the ſides of veſſels filled up to dif- 


| ferent heights, and kept full at thoſe heights, above the 


orifices, are found to be as the ſquare roots of thoſe 


heights reſpectively; whence they infer, that the forces 


of equal maſſes, or moving bodies, are proportional a 
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the ſquares of their velocities. Every ſingle particle, they 


ſay, iſſuing out with two degrees ol velocity, muſt move 
with four times the force of any other ſingle particle that 
moves with only one degree of velocity ; becauſe the 


force with which it moves is the effect of a cauſe four | 


times greater, or the preſſure of a column of water four 
times higher, &c. The preſſures are as the altitudes, 
and the altitudes as the ſquares of the velocities of every 
ſingle particle; therefore the preſſures are as the ſquares 
of the velocities z but the preſſures being the cauſes of 
the forces, with which the ſeveral particles iſſue out or 
move, and effects being proportional to their cauſes, the 
forces mult be as the ſquares of the velocities. On this 
reaſoning, Mr. Eames has remarked, that the entire ef- 
fect of any of theſe preſſures is not barely a certain num- 


ber of degrees of velocity, in any ſingle particle, but | 


certain degrees of velocity in a certain number of par- 
ticles, which number of particles, in a given time, is, 
confeſſedly, as the degrees of velocity. Beſides, it is ac- 
knowleged, that the quantities of the fluid, preſſed out 
in equal times, are as the velocities. See 8'Graveſ. Epit. 
Elem. Phyſ. Math. part ii. cap. 4. p. 665. . 

If this be true, the forces cannot be as the quantities of 
matter multiplied by the ſquares of the velocities; for 
then the effects would be more than in proportion to their 
cauſes. E. gr. the effect of a preſſure of a column of 
water, nine inches high, inſtead of being nine times 
greater than that of one inch above the orifice, would be 
no leſs than twenty-ſeven times greater; for the velocity 


being at this height triple, the quantity of matter, in a| 


given time, will be alſo triple; which multiplied by the 


ſquare of the velocity gives 27 for the force communi- | 


cated by a preſſure of 9 inches in altitude, while the 
force communicated by the preſſure of 1 inch, is but as 
1; ſo that the moving forces produced will be as 27 to 
1, while the cauſes producing theſe forces are but as 9 


to 1, i. e. three times too little for ſuch a purpoſe. In | 


reality, the common rule of eſtimating the forces of 
moving bodies by the quantities of matter multiplied by 
their velocities, is confirmed by theſe experiments; for, 


effects being proportional to their cauſes, the forces com- 
municated will be as the forces communicating, or pteſ- 
ſures. Thus, let the altitude, and conſequent preſſure 


of any column of water, be nine times greater than the 
altitude of another; then the velocity of every ſingle par- 


ticle of water preſſed out will be triple, and the number | 
of particles iſſuing out in a given time will likewiſe be | 


triple; therefore, the force reſulting from theſe 2, mul- 


tiplied together, according to the common rule, will be | 
9, proportional to the preſſure, as it ought to be, &c. | 
And univerſally, the forces communicated, according to | 
the old rule, are in a ratio compounded of two others, | 
viz. the quantities of matter and the velocities; the ra- 


tio of the velocities, by the experiments, is the ſubdu- 


plicate ratio of the heights, and the ratio of the quanti- 


ties of matter is, conſeſſedly, likewiſe the ſubduplicate 
of the heights; therefore, the compound of theſe two is 
the ratio integra, or ſimple ratig of the heights; in 
which ratio are the preſſures themſelves, which produce 
theſe moving forces; ſo that, according to the common 


rule, the effects are always proportional to their cauſes. | 
After this manner proſeſſor s'Graveſande reaſons in pa- 


rag. 355 of his Phyſ. El. Math. ed. 1. 


Many of the experiments and reaſonings, that have been 


urged on both ſides in this controverſy, have been found- 
ed in the different ſenſes applied to the term force. The 
Engliſh and French philoſophers mean by the word force 
the ſame thing as they do by momentum, motion, quantity 
of motion, or inſtantaneous preſſure, which is meaſured by 


the maſs multiplied into the velocity, and may be known | 
by its effect; and when they conſider bodies as moving 


through a certain ſpace, they allow for the time in which 
that ſpace is deſcribed ; whereas the Dutch, Italian, and 
German philoſophers, who have eſpouſed the new opi- 
nion, mean by the word force, or force inherent in a 
body in motion, that which it is able to produce; or, in 
other words, the force is always meaſured by the whole 


effect produced by the body in motion, until its whole | 
force be entirely communicated or deſtroyed, without any | 


regard to the time employed in producing this total effect. 


Thus, ſay they, if a point runs through a determinate | 


ſpace, and preſſes with a certain given force or intenſity 
of preſſure, it will perform the ſame action whether it 
move faſt or ſlow, and thereſore the time of the action 


in this cafe ought not to be regarded. 8'Graveſande, lib. 


cit. $ 723 - 728. | | 
Leibnitz himſelf aſſumed it as certain, that the action is 


as the effect by the velocity with which it is produced; 


and hence he deduces, that the power is as the maſs by 

the ſquare of the velocity: his words, as quoted by Wol- 

fius, are, Calculum virium purarum ſeu attionum talem in- 

lituo. Sit ſpatium 5, tempus t, velocitas v, corpus ©, ef= 
2 


at reſt or in motion. But if this body be fo 


FOR 


feftus e, potentia p, actio a, in motu æguabi cr 
eut cs, tþut a. Atque hæc quidem pn * 1 U 
ſum: poſſunt. Accedit quod demonſtrandum, de nag. af: 
porro plurima theoremata demonſtrari poſſunt, « % Huie 
c. Nam p ut ev: fed e ut cs © 5 ut ty, * 4 
ut ei, ſeu p ut cc. Vide AQ. Petrop, . A 
Nr. Euler obf b ref oF 
r. Euler obſerves, with reſpect to this dif- SY 
ing the meaſure of vivid ie that we bene aden 
aſcribe any force to a body in motion, whether on 
poſe this Force proportional to the velocity * up 
ſquare of the velocity: for the force exerted h. db 
ſtriking another at reſt, is different from that 4 0 
exerts in ſtriking the ſame body in motion; ſo 10 1 n 
force cannot be aſcribed to any body conßdered! 1 
but only relatively to the other bodies it N hel, 
There is no force in a body, abſolutely conſidered pos 
inertia, which is always the ſame, whether the bo on ts 
to change its ſtate, its inertia then exerts hr . N 
properly fo called, which is not abſolutely determir be, 
becauſe it depends on the changes that happen in u. 


ſtate of the body. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a body A 


forced to move in an incurvated tube, or a 

ſurface EA F Tab. Mechanics, fig. 43. e * 
caſe will preſs the ſurface wherever it touches 5 ag 
rection a a normal to the curve; and with a certain / * 
commonly determined in mechanics, by the maſs of a 
body, its velocity, and by the radius of curvature 0. 


Now the body exerts a preflure, or vis mortua; yet it 


would be abſurd to aſcribe a certain and determinate 
force of preſſure to this body conſidered in itſelf, ſince 


this preſſure may vary very much, according to the gif. 


ference of the curvature of EaF. In like manner it 
ſeems unreaſonable to place a certain abſolute force of 
percuſſion in bodies, ſince it principally depends on the 
external circumſtances accompanying the ſhock. 

A ſecond obſervation which has been made by ſeveral 
great men, is, that the effect of a ſhock of two or more 


bodies is not produced in an inſtant, but requires a cer- 


tain interval of time. If this be ſo, the heterogeneity 
between the vires vive and mortue vanithes ; ſince 2 pref. 
ſure may always be aſſigned, which in the ſame time, 


however little, ſhall produce the ſame effect. If then the 
dires Vive be homogeneous to the vires mortuæ, and ſince 


we have a perfect meaſure and knowlege of the later, 


wie need require no other meaſure of the former than 


that which is derived from the wires mortue equivalent 
to them. . | 


Now that the change of the ſtate in the ſhock of two bo- 


dies does not happen in an inſtant, appears evidently 
from the experiments made on ſoft bodies : in theſe, per- 
cuſſion: forms a ſmall cavity, viſible after the ſhock, if 
the bodies have no elaſticity. Such a cavity cannot cer- 
tainly be made in an inſtant. And if the ſhock of ſoft 
bodies require a determinate time, we muſt certainly ſay 


as much of the hardeſt, though this time may be ſo {mall 


as to be beyond all our ideas. Neither can any inſtanta- 
neous ſhock agree with that conſtant law of nature, by 
virtue of which nothing is performed per ſaltum. hut it 
is needleſs to inſiſt farther on this, ſince the duration of 
any ſhock may be determined from the moſt certain prin- 
ciples.- 5 . 


There can be no ſhock or collifion of bodies, without 


their making mutual impreſſions on each other: thele 


| impreſſions will be greater or leſs, according as the bo- 


dies are more or lets ſoft, other circumſtances being the 


ſame. In bodies called hard, the impreſſions are ſmall; 


but a perfect hardneſs, which admits of no impreſſion, 
ſeems inconſiſtent with the laws of nature; ſo that while 
the colliſion laſts, the action of bodies is the reſult of 
their mutually preſſing each other. This preſſure changes 
their ſtate ; and the forces exerted in percuſſion are really 
preſſures, and truly vires mortuæ, if we will uſe this ex. 
preſſion, which is no longer proper, ſince the pretende 


infinite difference between the wires vive and murtue 


ceaſes. See HARD bodies. | | 
The force of percuſſion, reſulting from the prefſures bo 
dies exert on each other while the collifion laſts, may be 
perfectly known, if theſe preſſures be determined for 
every inſtant of the ſhock. _ | 

The mutual action of the bodies begins the firſt moment 
of their contact, and is then leaſt ; after which this ac, 
tion increaſes, and becomes greateſt when the Wh 
impreſſions are ſtrongeſt. If the bodies have no elaſti- 
city, and the impreſſions they have received remain, a 
forces will then ceaſe. But if the bodies be elaſtic, = 
the parts compreſſed reſtore themſelves to their _ 
ſtate, then will the bodies continue to prels each 5 e 
till they ſeparate. To comprehend thereſore peſle 2 
the force of percuſſion, it is requiſite to define, irt, 


time the ſhock laſts, and then to aſſigu the preſſure co 
reſpond- 
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40 each inſtint of this time; and as the effect 
gutes in changing the ſtate of any body may be 
ol pre e a/ thence come at the true cauſe of the 
known © hotion ariſing from colliſion. The force of 
change © therefore, is no mote than the operation of 


art „ It will be ſufficient here only to illuſ- 
theſe . by the inſtance he wp 55 Suppoſe 
er A and 5; that the hardneſs of theſe bodies is 
ah pg" ſuch, that being preſſed together with the 
v 'f r0ofb the impreſſion made on each is of the 
1 en part of a foot. Suppoſe, farther, B to be 
fs and fixed, and that A ſtrikes it with the velocity | 
e feet in a ſecond; according to Mr. Euler, the 
, 14 force of compreſſion will be equivalent to 4000 I 1 
A force will produce in each of theſe bodies an 


FOR 
fore all other things being equal, the Hire of percuſſion; 
if the ſtriking body be infinitely hard, will be to the 


force of percuſſion, if both the bodies be equally hard. as 
+ 2 to 1, Mr. Euler farther deduces from his calcula- 


: tion, that the impreſſion received by the body A will be ag 
feu eure during a given time; and to meaſure | C K 
z variable . N by 2 <4 +6 the He e, and to the * MNS Ne and the impreſſfioii on B will be as 
this 8 according to which the preſſure increaſes and een, id rad I eerie 
wo | 3 . — —. If, therefore; the hardneſs 6f A; 
1 ke has given us ſome calculations with reſpect to M +N x Nec 
r 


that is M, be infinite, it will ſuffer no impreſſion, where- 


as that on B will extend to the depth of N But 
r 


if the hardneſs of the two bodies be the ſame, of 


M=N, they will each receive equal impreſſions of the 
depth * - B50 that the impreſſion received by 
E K. | | 


the body B, in this caſe, will be to the impreffion it re- 
ceives in the ſormer as 1 to V 2; 


| nee 2 Mr. Euler has likewiſe conſidered and compited the caſe 
impreſſion equal to 23 of a foot; and the duration of py when the ſtriking body has its anterior ſurſace convex, 
: colliſion, that is, till the bodies bias = 9 8K. 11 with which it ſtrikes an immoveable body whoſe ſurface 
\ compreſſion, will be about 335 of a ooo : 4 y 1 is plane. He has alſo examined the caſe when both boa 
e in his calculations, ſuppoſes the hardneſs of a body to be 


jonal to the force or preſſure requiſite to wake a 
75 aupreten a ſo that the force by which a given 
*npreſſion is made on a body, is in a compound ratio of 
te hardneſs of the body and of the quantity of the im- 
reſion. But he obſerves, that regard muſt be had to 
de magnitude of the bodies, as the ſame impreſſion can- 
not be made on the leaſt bodies as on the greateſt, from 
the deſect of ſpace through which their component par- 


dies are ſuppoſed immoveable z and from his formulz he 

deduces the known laws of the collifion of non-elaſtic 
and elaſtic bodies. He has alſo determined the greateſt 
prefſures the bodies receive in theſe cafes; and likewiſe 

the imprethons made on them. In particular he ſhews; 

that the impreſſion received by the body ſtruck, or B, if 

moveable, 1s to the impreſſion received by the fame boty 

when immoveable as / B to VAT. 


This doctrine of Mr Euler may ſerve to ſhew, that the 
| | iven: he, therefore, only conſiders the | J.. | CC 

i PR yt 3 e 55 een, diſpute about the mentors of forces is very ou i 
r an 12 with reſpe& to them the impreſſions may be | phyſics 3 fince the laws of motion may, independently o ] 
5 Adel upon as nothing. What he ſuppoſes about the | an hypotheſis about the meaſure of the vis viva, be de- 


hardneſs of bodies, neither implies elaſticity nor its de- 


duced from the moſt unconteſted principles of preſſure 


5 ? 3 | and time. But we doubt whether we ſhall be enabled 
5 ſell, nar a PRE. : ders mater 3 hereby to ſettle the metaphyſical part of this diſpute to 
ore impreſſion when the preſſing /e wry 7 5 li iſe ſuppoſed, | the ſatisſaction of both parties, each of which may aſ- 
er tion needs not 3 pore * . op mo 195 xa 1 | ſent to all that Mr. Euler ſays, and yet adhere either to 
eity that the bodies ſtriking 2 OL . 15 15 a e the Carteſians or Leibnitians. But whatever may be ſaid 
el. baſes, by which they touch each ot ary 6 | b of the metaphyſical part of the diſpute, it is certain, from 
me, ſo that the impreſſion hereby made ee : e we | experience, e | 
the of each body. It is farther to on Hs t " in That the number of equal ſprings requiſite to produce 
Ra Fart calculations, r eat e b x 07 cg | any velocity in a given body, is always proportional to 
ter, that they may not ge Y pes e Ot OY requiſite the ſquare of the velocity to be produced. Thus if one 
han firces preſſing them, wes 4 ex mou = } HF ER ſpring can, by unbending half, produce one degree of 
lent to make a Frenter W N he f wy RON 5 = te far | velocity in a body, it will require four equal ſprings to 

fluid or ſolid, in which the ſame f 1 ich eee produce two degrees of velocity in that body; nine ſprings 
bo- ther and farther, providing it have werd mY 0e 5 produce three degrees of velocity, &c. See SPRING. 
ntly being in equilibrio with the reſiſtance. us a body may Ao, if a-portion of « yielding ſubſtance, as clay, tal- 
per- continually penetrate farther into ſoft wax, although the | | low, &c. be juſt ſufficient to ſtop the motion of a body 
v if {ow inpelling 3t be 'not ay og ” en _ 1 moving with a certain degree of velocity, it will require 
= ike caſes, nothing is required but to es Fore four times the quantity of the ſame reſiſting fubſtance to 
ſoft obſtacles; which being once done, and the connexion of | ſtop it, if the velocity of the moving body be double, &c- 
fax parts broken, the penetrating body always advances, MP” |. The ſame holds in the reſiſtance of wood againſt muſ- 
mall ng with the ſame obſtacles as eee and deſtroying |. quet-balls, as Mr. Robins obſerves in his New Principles 
ow on by an oqual / ee, . But Mir. Euler only confiders | of Gunnery; ſo that a ball moving with twice the velo- 
, by * ann which. exiſt, betone anf ſep On of city of another, will penetrate ſour times as deep into 
ER Ho which are, no doubt, ſuch, that 3 ORE IM earth clay, tallow, wood, &c. And in like manner if 
on of preſſion requires a greater farce. This, indeed, Princi- | the ation of one man, one horſe, or other animal, can 
_ ply nes place in elaſtic bodies z but = legs. eme give a certain degree of velocity to a given maſs, it wilt 
i. Win in all bodies when the imprefions Me a= require the action of four equal men, horſes, &c. to 
hout mn are ſmall, and the contexture of their parts is not cive the ſane mats we” degrers of ee nie men, 
theſe wap 5 3 = RE. horſes, &c. to give it three degrees of velocity; and 

* 1 el being premiſed, let the maſs or weight of e > et A 

g the e body A be expreſſed in general by A, and let its ve-- W. A 1 e 

nall; locity before the ſhock be that which it might acquire by | Theſe practical points have been OE. our 6 f D Pe 5 

{ filling from the heich: | by the experiments of Poleni, s'Graveſande, Deſagulicrs, 
ſon, ing from the height a. Farther, let the hardneſs of and others, and are of great uſe, although they do not 

while Abe expreſſed by M, and that of B by N, and let the decide . about the meaſdie of the force of 

lt of mmplitude of the baſe, by which the impreſſion is made, 3 ee 25h 17 | F 

og cc; then r the greateſt compreſſion be made with FoRCE, accelerating. See Vis accelrratrix, and ACCELE- 

is er- a force VN x Aa. Therefore if the hardneſs of . 1 P 1 = | 
ended the two bog: : | FORCE, attra@ive. See ATTRACTION. 

rte = o bodies, and the plane of their contact during the Fox cg, central. See CENTRAL. | 
tus ole time of their collition be the ſame, this force will Force, centrifugal, See CENTRIFUGAL, 

2s bo- tne \ a, that is, as the ſquare root of the vis ve of the | Fo REE, centripetal. See CENTRIPETAL. | 

nay he © lg bod And as „a is proportional to the ve-| Force of coheſion. See Conesion. 

ad for © of the body A, the force 1 percuſſion will be in Force, contractile. See CONTRACTIEE. 

Ms, pound ratio of the velocity and of the ſubduplicate | Foxce, elaſtic. See ELASTIC, and ELASTICITY: | 

oment — of the mals of the body ſtriking; ſo that in this Force, ele&rical. See ELECTRICITY. 

"PP : 28000 the Leibnitian nor the Carteſian proportions Force of gravity. See GRAYITY. 

procal K 28 8 2 force of percuſſion depends chiefly FoRCE of the heart. Bon MELEE: =” 

elaſti- Fein l 0 the bodies; the greater this is, the Force of ina&t1vity. See Vis inerties 

1 the - bs the force of percuſhon be. If M=N, this | FoRCE, innate. dF; an 1 

d *Vill be as NN 1 FoRCE, maguetie. See MAGNETISM. N © ION 

e iN ſubduplicate = — e F he. Foxct, Movin : See Vis o, and preceding article, 

_ Ache hade 10 of he dis viva of the body ſtriking, 3 8 
other the b 5, and of the plane of contact. But if M 1 5 

rely A oO of one of the bodies, be infinite, the Farce en a a ee 

Le Mr ill be as WNCrXA a; at the ſame time, Foßck, 7% ug. See ler 

N 


thi TOR. | FORCE, retard:ng, See RETARDATION. 
this force will beas V ENoox Ag There-! 47 : 


ſpond: \ Force of wind. See WIR B, See. 


Fock. 


FOR 


Force, in Common Law, ſignifies an offence, by which 


violence is uſed either to perſons, or things. 
Force is either mple, or compound. 


Force, mixed, or compound, is violence committed with 


ſome fact, which of itſelf alone were criminal: as if 


any man by force enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and 


there kill a man, or raviſh a woman, &c. 


Force, /imple, is that which has no other crime adjoined 


to it: if one, by force, enter into another man's poſſeſ- 


_ ſion, without doing any other unlawful act. 
Force is alſo divided into true force, or force after a fort. 


There are other branches; as FORCIBLE entries, forcible 


detaining, or holding unlawful aſſembly, routs, riots, 
rebellions, &c. | 


FoRCE, fre/h. See FRESH, | 
Force, in Grammar, and ſome other arts, is applied to a 


Force, in practical Mechanics. 


thing which ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame effect, as 
another. In our language, the / between two vowels has 
the force or power of a x, and 1s ſometimes put for a z : 


as in horiſon, baptiling, &c. _ e 
n Arabic, the teſdid; have 


In Hebrew, the dageſh ; and i 
the /orce of a letter ſuppreſſed. An unit before a cypher, 
has the Force of ten. | 


We have ſeveral curious 


as well as uſeful obſervations in Deſagulier's Experimental 
Philoſophy, concerning the comparative forces of men 


draw 1000. But the beſt way to try a horſe's force, is | 


and horſes, and the beſt way of applying them. A 
horſe draws with the greateſt advantage when the line of 


direction is level with his breaſt; in ſuch a ſituation, he | 


is able to draw 200. eight hours a day, walking about 
two miles and-an half an hour. And if the ſame horſe 
is made to draw 240 PB. he can work but ſix hours a day, 
and cannot go quite ſo faſt. On a carriage, indeed, where 
friction alone is to be overcome, a middling horſe will 


by making him draw up out of a well, over a ſingle pully 


: or roller; and in ſuch a caſe, one horſe with another will 
draw 200th. as already obſerved. ; 


Five men are found to be equal in 
and can, with as much eaſe, puſh round the horizontal 


men will do it in a walk only nineteen feet wide, 
The worſt way of applying the force of a horſe, is to 


three men will do more than a horſe, each man climbing 


up faſter with a burden of 10016. weight, than a horſe 


adapted to climb than thoſe of a horſe. 


that is loaded with 300 fh. a difference which is owing to 
the poſition of the parts of the human body being better 


On the other hand, the beſt way of applying the force of 


a horſe, is an horizontal direction, wherein a man can 
exert leaſt force: thus a man, weighing 14016. and draw- 


ing a boat along, by means of a rope coming over his | 


ſeventh 


body aſſiſts by way of lever. 
vol. i. p. 241. where we have ſeveral other obſervations | 


ſhoulders, cannot draw above 276. or exert above one 
part of the force of a horſe employed to the ſame 
Purpoſe. 7 
The very 


of rowing; wherein he not only acts with more muſcles 


at once for overcoming the reſiſtance, than in any other | 


e but as he pulls backwards, the weight of his 
Deſaguliers, Exp. Phil. 


relative to force acquired by certain poſitions of the body, 
from which that author accounts ſor moſt feats of ſtrength 


and activity. See alſo a Memoire on this ſubject by M. 


de la Hire, in Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc. 1629; or in Deſa- 


F 


guliers, Exp. &c. p. 267, &c. who has 


publiſhed a tranſ- 
lation of part of it with remarks. | . 


ORCEPS, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith dead and 
corrupt parts are ſeized, cut, or pulled off, & c. As alſo| 


foreign bodies extracted out of wounds, & c. 
The word literally denotes a pair of tongs. _ 


which apply cloſe to one another when it is ſhut. This| 


They are of divers forms; long, crooked, with teeth, 


with beaks, half-mooned, &c. See Tab. Surgery, fig.| 


14. Tab. III. fig. 31. 1 55 25 
Mr. Monro deſcribes and gives a figure of a forceps, the 
mouth of which has on each fide two ſmall ſharp teeth, 


Forceps, when ſhut, may be ſafely introduced into a gun- 


Vol. v. art. 41. 


ſhot wound, and the blades being immediately opened 
behind the bullet, the teeth will pierce into the lead, and 
hold it faſt enough to bring it out, though they are not 
advanced fo far as the largeſt part of it. Med, Eſſ. Edinb. 


Dr. Le Cat has contrived a new forceps for the extirpa- 
tion of tumours, the extraction of ſtones, &c, for an 
account of which, ſee Phil. Tranſ. N* 491. or vol. xlvi. 
p. 80, &c. | 
The forceps is alſo uſed for extracting the foetus in caſes 
of preternatural delivery. The inſtrument uſed for this 
purpoſe is eicher {trait or curved. The ſtrait forceps is 
uſed for bringing the head of the child forward, when 


ſtrength to one horſe, | 


beam of a mill, in a walk forty feet wide; wherzas three | 


make him carry or draw up hill: for, if the hill be ſteep, | 


beſt and moſt effeQtual poſture in a man, is that | 
| ther rings, at the top of the barrel, which can be {crews 


F 


a 


brim of the 


in the uſual manner, Theſe are longer th 


There are ſeveral ways of makin 


to be almoſt equal in diameter to the bore of the 
ſo as to flide in it without any friction. The u 


_ leathers, which ought to be a little bigger than the br 
_ cylinders, apply themſelves folding upwards round the 


motion. 


of having a great deal leſs friction; and beſides, as the 


and the lower ring, and the other between the ſame fig 
and the upper one; and the whole mult be ſcrewed t0- 


it, and moved up and down, it is evident that the tub 
before mentioned leathers, which are applied the one 


other friction but at the top 


of pumps; but only the o 


FORCIBLE Ezxtry, a violent, 


FoRCIBLE Holding, or detaining, 


FOR 


on account of its ſize, or the w 8 
otherwiſe be protruded $3 but the oe ws, / 
ory care: and it is obſerved, that inſtru — 
ind are e whilſt the Sk 
elvis, and rarely when {+ h. 
lower. Dr. Hunter cr oak Baton hath & 
if they can poſſibly be avoided. T ode N 
Smellie are the beſt, who has reduced their my 
order to prevent their being uſed before the þ lengh, I 
enough. The long curved forceps was . s boy 
lie, with a view to ſaying the life of the child bt 
body being delivered, the head could not be . the 
a 
an the ſtui 


head of the 
The ſtrait and 


are uſed to ez. 


V 


" 


ones, becauſe they are lied, w 

child 1s above the 1 oe the dire 

curved forceps, as well as the blunt hook 

pedite and facilitate delivery ; whereas the 

es hog hook at its point that is forced it there 
. ar 

to Kel ich it is applied, wounds, and generally kill de 

ORCER, in 


Mechanics, 1s Proms. 
cs, is properly a PISTON, v. 
valve. | 7 » without: 


orcers: th 
mon. of ene Of 4, Vena . ze 


in diameter, at its bottom and top, than th 

barrel of the pump, and turned fil leſs na 8 
in order to let in a leathern ring or collar (made 5 
thick leather put round the braſs cylinder), which * 
it juſt equal to the bore of the barrel, ſo as to fit i 1 
when it is put into it. | J . 
The ſecond ſort of forcers conſiſts of three bra 
which can be ſcrewed together. 


al r — — alt. awe. an 1 Mit. —_ EY 8 


>= 
© 


's Cylinder 
The middle one — 


pie, 
linder and the lower muſt be a little leſs, and N 
one another. There are two leathers which mult be put 
between them when they are unſcrewed : then it is ci. 


dent, that if the cylinders be ſcrewed together, and the 


CGG 


upper cylinder, and downwards round the lower, they 
will become juſt equal to the bore of the barrel; ad 
conſequently they will hinder any air from getting throu 
the ſides of the Forcer, when it moves up and down n 
the barrel. The uſe of the middle braſs cylinder is to 
hinder the leathers from turning themſelves back by the 


989 bs 


This kind of forcer has, above the other, the advantye 


leathers, which are applicd to it, may be thin ones, they 
are much ſmoother than thick ones, which are uſed in 
the other. VVV 

But the beſt way of making forcers, is to have a plunger 
or ſolid braſs cylinder, equal in length to the barrel of 
the pump, and a little leſg in the diameter than the bore; 
ſo that it may move freely in it without any friction 
There muſt be two hollow, ſhort, braſs cylinders, or t- 


cd together; the upper one muſt be equal in bore to tis 
barrel, and the lower a little leſs: there are two leathers 
both having in the middle a leſs hole than in the bore of 
the pipe; the one muſt be applied between the bare! 


ether. Then if the ſolid cylinder or forcer be put int 


the barrel and the other to the inſide of the hollow d 
linder, will hinder any air from getting between them 
and the ſolid cylinder, | 8 toomg 
The advantage of this kind of forcer is, that it has f. 
of the barrel, and that be 
inſide of the barrel need not be ſmooth, as in other kinds 
utſide of the farcer mul 
turned true and poliſhed, which can be done with mu 
more eaſe, and the lower part muſt be turned: little - 
nical, that it may be brought into the barrel, wit fi 
any reſiſtance of the upper leather of the . 5 jr 
head. See Deſaguliers, Courſe of Experim. Philol. 10 
ii. p. 161, 162. | "yy 


actual entry into bo! 


. 1 iolence 
lands, &c. with menaces or weapons, whether! 


or hurt be offered to any perſon therein, of not. * 
a with-holding by Mole? 


oſſeſſion of land , 
ntry is barred 0 


fon difſeiſed 0 
taken 20 


and with a ſtrong hand, of the p 
whereby he who has a lawful right of e 
hindered. See ENTRY. 

This was formerly allowable to every per 
turned out of nollelion, unleſs his entry Was 
or barred by his own neglect, or 
But this being found very ee 

it was thought neceſſary, by ſeveral ſtatutes, 


FOR 


FOR 


\ ſons from the uſe of ſuch violent methods even of | and the doors at the ends ſhould be either left entirely 
by all per hemſelves juſtice : ſo that the entry now allowed | open, or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung 
* doing f! a peaceable one. By the ſeveral ſtatutes of | before them, at once to let the air circulate and to keep 
is hy ay 11 cap. 2. 8 Hen. VI. cap. 9. 31 Eliz. cap. 11. | out the froſts. 
he 15 Ric. Jac I. cap. 15- upon any foreible entry, or forci- | The dung is never to be applied till toward the end of 
> - 41 Aer after peaceable entry into any lands or be-] November, and three changes of it will be ſufficient to 
W. 


ces of the church, one or more juſtices of the peace, 
2 ſufficient power of the county, may go to the 


and there record the force upon his own view, as | 


ripen the cherries, which will be very fine in February. 
As to the apricots, grapes, nectarines, peaches, and 


plums, if the weather be milder, the glaſſes are to be 
0 pat of riots; and upon ſuch conviction, may commit] opened to let in ſunſhine or gentle ſhowers: | 
nel. in ca 8 67 0g gaol, till he makes fine and ranſom to] If a row or two of ſcarlet ſtrawberries be planted at the 
the the - And the juſtice or juſtices have power to| back of the frame, they will ripen in February, or the 
wy ac w_ jury, to try the forcible entry or detainer com- beginning of March; the wines will bloſſom in April, 


Out 7 heir anceſtors have been in the peaceable enjoyment of | of that month. Gooſeberries will have ſruits fit for tarts 
ru lands and tenements for three years immediately pre- in January or February, and will ripen in March, and 
con. rang | currants will have ripe fruit in April. 

ll 7 ee. d abdufion and marriage, vulgarly called ſtealing | The trees need not be planted ſo diſtant at theſe walls as 
if te 0 n heireſs. By ſtat. 3 Hen. VII. cap. 2. it is enacted, | at others, for they do not ſhoot fo freely as in the open 
ddle, 1 if any perſon (ball, for lucre, take any woman, maid, air: if they are nine feet aſunder it is ſufficient. They 
ol widow, or wife, having ſubſtance either in goods or lands, ſhould be pruned about three weeks before the heat is ap- 


lined of; and if the ſame be found by that jury, then, 
beſides the fine on the offender, the juſtices ſhall make 
reſtitution by the ſheriff of the poſſeſhon, without in- 

jring into the merits of the title; for the force is the 
” thing to be tried, puniſhed, and remedied by them; 
rf ſame may be done by indictment at the general 
{ſions But this proviſion does not extend to ſuch as 
endeavour to maintain poſſeſſion by force, where they or 


or being heir apparent to her anceſtors, contrary to her 
will, and afterwards ſhe be married to ſuch miſdoer, or 


and the grapes will be ripe in June. 
It ſhould be carefully obſerved not to place early and late 
ripening fruits together, becauſe the heat neceſſary to 


force the late ones will be of great injury to the early 
ones, after they have fruited. 


The maſculine apricot will be ripe in the beginning of 


April, the early neCtarines will be ripe about the ſame 
time, and the forward ſort of plums by the latter end 


plied. See HoT-Bed. | 


FoRcinG pump. See PUMP. N £ 
FORDICIDIA, in Antiquity, a religious feaſt among the 


' is conſent to others, or defiled ; ſuch perſon, and all | 

_ a ſhall be dremed principal felons: and by | Romans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from 
* ſtat. 39 Eliz. cap. 9. the benefit of clergy is taken away | the Latin forda, a cow big with calf; and cedo, I ſlay, 
| 1 ftom all ſuch felons, except acceſſaries after the offence. | or /acrificez becnuſe ſuch cows were herein ſacrificed to 
ay: See MARRIAGE. | Es | the godieſs Tellus, or the earth. | 
ya FORCING, in the Mine-trade, a term uſed by the wine- Forda, a cow with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, 
5 5 coopers for the Fix id down wines, and rendering them from fero, I bear; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius 
and the ft for immediate draught. | imagine, from the Greek gopzs, Sopad S., the ſame. 


The principal inconvenience of the common way of 
* down the white-wines by iſinglaſs, and the red 


by whites of eggs, is the ſlowneſs of the operation; theſe | 
ingredients not performing their office in leſs than a week, 


or ſometimes a fortnight, according as the weather proves 
- favourable, cloudy, or clear, windy or calm: this ap- 


pears to be matter of conſtant obſervation. But the | 
wine-merchant frequently requires a method that ſhall, 


with certainty, make the wines fit for taſting in a few 
hours. A method of this kind there 1s, but it is kept in 
a few hands a valuable ſecret. Perhaps it depends upon 
a prudent uſe of a tartarized ſpirit of wine, and the 


Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſa- 


erificed in the Curiæ. And Livy and Halicarnaſſeus re- 
late, that there was one in each Curia; ſo that there 


were thirty in all; which is confirmed by Ovid. Faſtor. 
lib iv. ver. 631. 5 WT 5 

The fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion 
of a general barrenneſs among the eattle. Ovid gives a 


particular deſcription of the ceremony, in the paſſage 


above quoted: he adds, that part of theſe cows were ſa- 
criſiced in the temple of Jupiter; that is, in the Ca- 
pitol. 5 | Er nts 


FORE, applied to a ſhip, denotes all that part of a ſhip's 


common forcing, as occaſion is, along with gypſum, as | frame and machinery which lies near the ſtem. 
the principal; all which are to be well ſtirred about in | FoRE and aft is uſed for the whole ſhip's length, or from 
wine, for half an hour before it is ſuffered to reſt. Shaw's | end to end. 


| FoRE bowline is the BOWL INE of the fore: ſail. 


plunget, 
Lectures, p. 208. | 


barrel of 


he bore; FoxcinG, among Gardeners, is uſed for producing ripe | For E-ca/tle of a ſhip, is a ſhort deck placed in the 7 ir part 

friction fruits from trees before their natural ſeaſon. The method | of the ſhip, above the upper deck. See Tab. Ship, fin. | 
85 Of Its of doing it is this: a wall ſhould be erected ten foot | 2, bet. BC, Ne 23. e e 45 | | 
be ſcrew- high; a border muſt be marked out on the ſouth fide of | It is uſually terminated, both before and behind, by a it 
pre to the it, of about four foot wide, and ſome ſtakes muſt be] breaſt-work in veſſels of war; the foremoſt end ſorming | 4 
leathers faſtened into the ground all along the edge of the border; | the top of the BzAK-head, and the hind-part reaching to 
e bore of theſe ſhould be four inches thick. They are intended to | the after-part of the fore-chains. „ | 
he bare relt the glaſs-lights upon, which are to ſlope backwards | FoRE-cat-harpings are thoſe that are uſed to brace in the 

ſame ting to the wall, to thelter the ſruit as there ſhall be occaſion; | upper part of the fore=throuds. See CaT-harpings. LET 

rewed 10- and there muſt be at each end a door to open either way, | FORECLOSED, in our ancient Law-books, ſignifies barred, 

put ind according as the wind blows. The frame ſhould be made 


t the two 
he one t0 


jollow ch on, that the trees may be each of them forced only once | taking gf proviſion from any one in fairs or markets, before 
een then in three years, at which rate they will laſt a long time. | the king's purveyors are ſerved with neceſſaries for him. 

| They mult be always well-grown trees that are choſen | The word is Saxon, compounded of fore, ante, and fan- 
it has 00 for forcing, for young ones are ſoon deſtroyed, and the | gen, prendere. . 5 : 

id that de rut that is produced from them is never ſo well taſted. FORE-foet of a /hip, is a piece of timber that terminates 
N e fruits moſt proper ſor this management are the avant, | the keel at the „ore end. It is connected by a ſcarf to 
mu 


with mucl 
a little 
l, witholl 
ar or jadk 


Philoſ, 10 


diem and the walnut gooſeberry; and the large Dutch | or lies acroſs another's way. : | 
houſes, l White, and large Dutch red currants. | | As if two ſhips being under ſail, and in ken of one an- 
er violence e dung, before it is put to the wall, ſhould be laid | other, one of them lies in a courſe, with her ſtern ſo 
5. together on a heap for five or ſix days, that it may heat | much weather of the other, that if both hold on, the 
yy violent uniformly through ; and when thus prepared, it muſt be | windward ſhip will run a-head of the other: ſuch ſhip 
land, 8% laid four foot thick | 


8 barred . 


moveable along the wall, that when a tree has been forced | 
one year, the frame may be removed to another, and fo 


or [mall white nutmeg, the albermarle, the early New- 


ington, and the brown nutmeg peaches ; Mr. Fairchild's 
_ early, and the elrugo and Newington nectarins; the maſ- | 
culine apricot, and the May-duke and May-cherry. For 


Fraps, the white and black ſweet-water are the propereſt; 
and of gooſeberries, the Dutch white, the Dutch early 


at the baſe of the wall, and go ſloping 
ot thick at the top. It muſt be laid at 


up, till it is two fo 
eat Within three or four inches of the top of the wall, 


| ſhut out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of 


redemption on MORTGAGES is barred. | | 


FOREFANG, or FoREFENG, in our old Mriters, is the 


the extremity of the keel, of which it makes a part ; 


and the other end of it, which is bent upwards into a 


kind of knee or crotch, is faſtened to the lower end of 
the ſtem, of which it makes a part, being alſo called the 


r1þe. | 3 
FOREFOOT, in the Sea-language, is when one veſlel ſails, 


is ſaid to lie with the other's orefcot. : | 
Though, as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed, they ſay, ſhe is gone 


out a-head, TE 

dffileh ; 2 Then it ſinks, as it will fink two or three feet, freſh FOREGAVEL, Vor gabulum, in our old Mriters, is uſed fot 
taken ff ; pg muſt be laid; for the firſt heat will do little more | a ſmall reſerved rent in money, or quit-rent. 

ee, an jult {well the bloflom-buds. The covering of the trees | FOREGOERS, in our o/d //riters. The king's ſurveyors 
ubli 


is Lalles is of great ſervice, but they ſhould be taken 


du 10 admit the b | 
Vol. II. Ns 1 of gentle ſhowers to tke trees, 


were thus called from their going before, to provide for 
his houſhold. 36 Edw. III. 5. 
| 7 i | FORE- 
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 FoRE1GN attachment. See ATTACHMENT. © 


FoREI1GN oppoſer, or apps/er, is an officer in the exchequer, 


 Forei6n ſeamen, ſerving two years on board Britiſh ſhips, 


Fo EIN ſervice, is ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord hold- 


FokEION ſervice is alſo uſed to denote military ſervice per- 
formed to foreign ſtates. The ſtat. 3 Jac. I. cap. 4. makes 


FOREHEAD. Mounds of the FOoRRHRAD. After a wound 
in this part is cleanſed from grumous blood and extrane- 
ous bodies, it any were left there, it ſhould be drefled 
with baifam of Peru, or ſome other vulnerary balſam; 
the lips of the wound are then to be kept together by 
long flips of ſticking plaſter, and over this a vulnerary 
plaſter is to be laid. Where the wound is large, theſe 
plaſters will not be ſuſhcient to bring on an even cicatrix ; 

therefore, to forward this end, the wound ſhould be 
ſprinkled with a compound powder of comfrey-root and 
gum tragacanth and arabic, and with gum ſarcocolla in 
powder; and then the plaſters, compreſſes, and proper 
bandages, are to be applied. The bloody ſuture is never 
to be uſed in any wound of the face if it can be avoided, 
becauſe the ſtitches increaſe the number of the ſcars. 
If a wound of the forehead is made in a ſtraight line, 
the uniting bandage will be of great ſervice in forming a 
fine cicatrix : but if the Forehead is wounded tranſverſely, 
and the fibres of the frontal muſcle are divided, it occa- 
Hons a great deformity ; for the power of lifting up the 
eye-brows, and of contracting the ſkin of the forehead, 
_ ceaſes. In this caſe, after cleaning the wound, it is beſt 


to unite it with a ſtitch or two, dreſſing it with a vulne- | 


rary balſam, and laying on ſticking plaſters, ſecuring all 
with a proper bandage, and enjoining the patient to keep 
himſelf ſtill. In young and healthy perfons, the fibres 
of the muſcles join and unite when this method is uſed, 
without coming to a ſuppuration. Heiſter's Surg. p. 78. 
FORE-hooks of a /hip. See BREAST-hooks. 
FoRE-jfeers, See JEERS. | 
FoRE-jeer-bits, in a Ship. See BiTs. 


abroad. | 
The word is formed from the Latin fores, doors; or foris, 
out of doors; or forum, market, &c. _ | 
Foreign miniſter, Foreign prince, foreign goods, &c. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. See MinisTER, &c. 
Foreign to the purpoſe, ſignifies a thing remote or im- 
ertinent. : | 5 
Matter is Foreign to the idea of ſpace, 1. e. it is not in- 
herent therein, but adventitious thereto. 
Foreign plants are particularly called Exo rics. Foreign 
Hoffils ; fee Fossil. Foreign motion; fee MoTIoON. 15. 
reigu canons; fee CANON. 7 
In ſome univerſities they give the appellation foreign doc- 
tors, doftores forenſes, to ſuch as do not reſide in the 
place, or the univerſity ; but take degrees to go and live 
elſewhere, and in other countries | 27 
In the Life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an 
anonymous author, and publiſhed from a MS. about four 
hundred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with foren/s 


pre/byter, for a prieſt who lives in another part. The 


ſame Bollandus notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word 
Foren/is for exterior. C | 
FoREIGN, or FoRaiNE Traitte, is a duty belonging to the 
king of France, of one-twentieth of the value of all 
goods imported, or exported out of the kingdom. 
FOREIGN, is uſed in Law, in ſeveral ſenſes, and joined 
with divers ſubſtantives. Thus, . 


FOREIGN an/wer, is ſuch an anſwer as is not triable in the | 


country where it is made. 


FoREIGN 61// of exchange. See BILL. 05 ; 
FoREIGN matter, in Law, is matter triable in another 
county; or matter done in another county. Cs 


to whom all ſherifts or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by 
him of their green wax, after they are appoſed of their 


ſums out of the pipe · oſſice; and who from thence draws | 


down a charge upon one of them to the clerk of the 
His buſineſs is to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, to alk the ſheriff what he ſays to every particular 
fum therein. 9 


| Forexon plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incompetent, | 


becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precin&. 


whether of war, trade, or privateers, during the time 
of war, ſhall be deemed natural born ſubjects. But the 
perſons ſo naturalized are not capable of being of the 
privy council, or members of parliament, or of taking 
any place of truſt, civil or military, or to have any grant 
from the crown of lands. Stat. 13 Geo. II. cap. 3. ſect. 2. 


eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee; or 
that which a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, 
or to the lord paramount, out of his own fee. 


it felony tor any perſon to go out of the realm to ſerve any 

Joreigu prince, without having firſt taken the oath of al- 

legiance before his departurè: and it is alſo felony for 
Þ 


| FOREJUDGED the court, is when an officer of any court 
FOREIGN, ſomething extraneous, or that comes from | 


| tween the wall of a place, and the moat; called allo 


Forr-maſt-men, in a Man o Jar, thoſe on board that 


| FORESKIN. See PREPUCE. 


FOR 


any gentleman, or perſon of higher deę 
borne any office in the army, to go out of 
ſerve ſuch foreign prince or ſtate, without 
tering into a bond with two ſureties, not to 
to the ſee of Rome, or enter into any conſpi 
his natural ſovereign. And by ſtat. 9 Geb II 
enforced by 29 Geo. II. cap. 17. if any ſubject eb 0, 
Britain ſhall enliſt himſelf, or any perſon ſhall. o 
him to be enliſted, in any foreign ſervice or * 
embark him for that purpoſe, without licen N 


king's manual, he ſhall be guilty of felo te 
nefit of clergy ; but if the d ſo enlified or ee 


diſcover his ſeducer within fifteen days, fo that he . 
be apprehended and convicted of the ſame, he all 1 
indemnified. By ſtat. 29 Geo. IL cap 17. to ſerver a 
the French king, as a military officer, is felony with 
benefit of clergy ; and to enter into the Scotch br; ba 
in the Dutch ſervice, without taking the oaths of 10 
giance and abjuration, incurs a forfeiture of five k 4 
dred pounds. . 
FOREIGNERS are the natural born ſubjects of ſom f 
_ reign prince. Foreigners reſiding ſeven years in the Bi 
tiſh plantations, without any longer abſence than mis 
months at one time, and taking the oaths, are to be 
deemed natural born ſubjects. But, excepting Quak . 
and Jews, all other perſons muſt receive the 3 
in ſome proteſtant or reformed congregation in Cen 
Britain, or the colonies; a certificate whereof muſt 8 
produced at the time of taking the oaths. 13 Geo. II 
cap. 7. ſet. 2. See NATURALIZATION, 2 


is baniſhed, or expelled the ſame, for ſome offence; or 
for not appearing to an action by bill filed againſt bim: 
in which latter caſe, he is not to be admitted to offt, 
till he appear to the bill. Anno 2 Hen. IV. cap. 3 ; 
He ſhall loſe his office, and be Forejudged the court, &c. 
Forgjudicare, interdum ft male judicare. Spel. 
FOREJUDGER, in Lau, ſignifies a judgment, whereby 
2 man is deprived, or put by a thing in queſtion. 
FORELLA, in Ichibyolagy, a name given by Figulus and 
others to the trout. 35 
FORE-#night, in the Sea- language, a piece of wood, carved 
in figure of a man's head, and fait bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck. | | | 
FORELAND, or FoRRNESss, in Navigeticn, a point of 
land jutting out into the fea. _ x 
FORELAND, in Fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be. 


BERME, and /:22ere. | | Ee 
FORELOCES, in a Ship, are little flat wedges, like pieces 
of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from 
flying out of the holes. N 
FORELOIN, among Hunters, is when a hound going be- 
fore the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away 
with it. „ 
FORELORN hope, in an Army, an almoſt obſolete expteſ- 
ſion. See EN FANS perdus. „ 
FORE-ma/? of a ſbip, is a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated in her fore-part, on which is borne the fore-ſai, 
and fore-top-ſail yard. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. Ne 81. 
See MasrT. | „5 


take in the top-ſails, fling the yards, furl the ſails, browſe, 
triſe, and take their turn at the helm, &c. ba 
FORENSIC ſervice. See SERVICE and FOREIGN, 
FORENSIS 7g. See TOGO. 
FORE-rake, in Sea-language. See Ra ß. 25 
FoRE- reach, in Sea- language. The ſeamen ſay one ſhip 
fore-reaches upon another, when both failing togethe!, 
ſhe fails better, or outgoes the other. 
FoRE-/a:l, the ſail of the fore-maſt. See SAIL. 
FORESCHOKE, derelictum, anciently ſignified as much 
as forſaken in modern language. | 
It is eſpecially uſed in one of our ſtatutes, for e 
tenements ſeized by the lord, for want of fervices " 
from the tenant; and ſo quietly held and poſſeſſed be· 
yond the year and day. 8 5 3 l 
As if we ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing : 
lands or tenements taken into the lord's hand, and 25 
ſeſſed ſo long, takes not the courſe appointed by _ 
recover them, does, in due preſumption of law, dla! fo 
or forſake all the right he has to them. In which 7 
ſuch lands ſhall be called foreſchoke, fays the ſtat, 10 5% 
II. cap. 1. | | | | 
FORE-/prouds. See SHROUDS. 


FORF-/tay. See STAY. | lare 
FOREST, va, in Geography, a great wood; or a 
extent of ground covered with trees. ich fiſt 0c 
The word is formed of the Latin fore/tas r h iel 
curs in the Capitulars of Charlemagne, and W _ {zme 
is derived from the German for/t, ſignifying things 


FOR 


man derives it from the Latin eris 
are out of towns. Others derive for 
d. forefta, quod fit tuta /tatio ferarum, as being a 
or abode, for wild beaſts. : 
an and Hercynian fore/?s are famous in 
firſt was a celebrated retreat of the ancient 
"7" : Scots: the latter anciently poſſeſſed the greateſt 
ict 71 ope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
pl 1 5 0 time it extended from the borders of Al- 
Kc. 1 Switzerland to Tranſylvania, and was computed 
oe s journey long, and nine broad: ſome parts or 
ſixty ee are {till remaining. The fore/? of Dean 
* Gdouceſterſhire, is famous for the iron works therein. 
The RA adored foreſts, and pat i a Tack oy 
of their gods to refide therein: temples were frequently 
dull in the thickeſt /ore/ts, the gloom and ſilence where- 
F naturally inſpired ſentiments of devotion, and turned 
3 thoughts within themſelves. ? | 
For the like reaſon, the ancient Druids made fore/7s the 
ace of their reſidence, and performed their ſacrifices, 
?\truted their youth, and gave laws therein, See 


DRUIDS. 
FoREST, in 4 


thing. Spe! 


veſts 


The 
kiſtory* The 


Law-ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowls of foreſt, chace, and warren, to reſt 
and abide in, under the protection of the king, for his 
recreation and delight; bounded with unremoveable 
marks and meres, either known by matter of record or 
reſcription 3 repleniſhed with wild beaſts of venery, or 
chace, and with great coverts of vert for ſuccour of the 
fad beaſts; for preſervation and continuance whereof, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain peculiar laws, 
rivileges, and officers, | fe 


The properties and characters of a %%% are, firſt, that 
it cannot be in the hands of any but the king; becauſe 
none elſe had power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions as 
are neceſſary to the being of a 7ore/?, beſide the king; 
az, particularly, that of juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. 


And yet the abbot of Whitby had a %% by grant of 


thereto, : 1 | . 
The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, 
third year; the ſ-wnimote, held thrice every year; and 
the attachment, once every forty days. 

The third characteriſtic is the oſſicers 
for preſervation of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices 
of the foxe/t, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, 
foreſters, agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c. See 
each under its proper article, JUSTICE of the foreſt, 
REEPER, &c. 5 | | 
But the moſt eſſential mark of a Fore/? is the ſwanimote, 


and commences a chace. See SWANIM OTE. 


honers, appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground 

mtended, and fence it round; this being reported in 

chancery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed throughout 

the county where the land lies, that it is a fore/t, and 

is thenceforth to be governed by the laws of the fore; 

0 pooviings all perſons from hunting therein, without 
is leave. 


New Foreft in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was made by 


miles together. Beſide New Fore/?, there are now ſub- 
biting fixty-eight /ore/ts in England, thirteen chaces, and 
eight hundred parks. | a | 

ur ancient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed 
foreſts, and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof. In the courſe 


fight forefts were incloſed ; the ſtricteſt laws were made 


to ſecure them, and the ſevereſt penalties inflicted on all 
treſpaſſers thereon. : | 


we taking of a hate was fined at 20s. and a coney at 10s. 

dmer adds, that lifty perſons of fortune, being appre- 

Wr by that laſt prince for killing his 

lurced to purge themſelves by the fire of ordeal, &c. 

4s enry J. made no diſtinction between him who killed a 
8 him who killed a buck; and puniſhed thoſe 
| c eſtroyed the game, though not in the fore/?, either 
tl orfeiture of their goods, or loſs of limbs; though 
Ricks % remitted it for a temporary impriſonment, 

55 ard I, revived the old diſcipline of gelding and pull- 
18755 the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the 
ret: b 

— make ſuch convict 


$ abjure the realm, or be 
ted, or pay a fine. i ; | 


' which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of pye- 
powder to a fair, If that fail, it ceaſes to be a org,, 


the deſtruction of twenty-two parith-churches, and all 
the villages, manors, chapels, &c. for the ſpace of thirty 


Ty by | 
oreſta a 


king Henry IT, and king John, with all officers incident | 
which are, the j/7:ce-ſrat, and the regard, held every |. 


belonging thereto, | 


the way of making a foreft is thus: certain commiſ- 


a few reigns from the Conqueſt, no leſs than ſixty- 


Villiam the Conqueror decreed the eyes of any perſon 
BY pulled out, who took either a buck or boar : Wil- 
lam Rufus made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter; 


bucks, were | 


ut he afterwards relaxed a little, and was con- | 


ForuesT, e of the, See Assizk. 
FoREST, charter of the. See CHARTER 
FOREST, drift of the. See Drier. 
FoREST, foot 4 See Foo r. 
FOREST, keeper of the. See KEEPER; 
FoREST, perambulation of the. See PERAMBULATION. 
FOREST, repo/ition 7 the. See REPOSITION, 

FOREST, waſte of the. See WASTE. 

FOREST is alfo uſed adjeCtively. The bret cities of the 
empire are four cities fituate in the ancient Black Foreſt, 
or Sylva Nigra, a part of the ancient Hercynian Pore, 
viz. Rhinfield, Waldhuſt, Seckingen, and Lauffemboufg. 
But, now fince the bounds of the Black Fore/? are con- 
tracted, theſe cities are out of the limits thereof. 

FoREsT-/aw. The foreft laws are peculiar laws, different 
from the common law of England. 

Before the making of Charta de Foręſta, in the time of 
king John and his ſon Henry III. confirmed in parlia- 
ment by 9 Henry III. offences committed therein were 
puniſhed at the pleaſure of the king, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner. By this charter, many fore/ts were diſafforeſted and 
{tripped of their oppreſſive privileges, and regulations 
were made for the government of thoſe that remained ; 
particularly, killing the king's deer was made no longer 
a capital offence, but only puniſhed by fine, impriſon- 
ment, or abjuration of the realm: yet even in the char- 
ter there were ſome grievous articles, which the clemency 
of later princes have fince by ſtatute thought fit to alter 
per aſſiſas foreſtæ. | 
And to this day, in treſpaſſes relating to the foreff, vo- 
luntas reputabitur pro facto; fo that if a man be taken 
hunting a deer, he may be arreſted, as if he had taken 
a deer. The foreſter may take and arreſt a man, if he 
be taken either at dog-draw, ſtable-ſtand, back-bear, or 
| bloody-hand, notwithſtanding that three of theſe be only 
preſumptions. See DoG-draw, STABLE-/?and, &c, See 
alſo BLACK-af _ | 
ForesT-trees. Many are wholly averſe to pruning fore/?- 
trees; but though it is to be done with care, and under 
proper regulations (fee LovpinG), yet it is by no means 
to be wholly omitted. It may be obſerved in forefts and 
large woods, that for one tree which thrives well, there 
are twenty that grow faulty, and all this is owing to the 
want of pruning or lopping in a proper manner; for this, 
when wiſely executed, is a renewal of their age, and of 
their growth too; the want of it being what occaſions 
trees to run out into fuckers, and to load themſelves with 
uſeleſs boughs, which draw away the ſap from the upper 
part, and make it grow knotty and diſtempered, and uſu- 

ally covered with moſs. _ 5 

If a tree grow crooked, t 


of the foreft. 


he buſineſs of the owner is to 
cut it off ſloping at the crooked place, and nurſe up ſome 
young bough that grows upright from that part, and it 
will make it a ſtraight body. This is not to be done 
when trees are very large, but the careful owner will not 
ſuffer them to grow very large without doing it. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p 84. | 
There is alſo another caution, which is, that ſoft woods 


beech in particular is leſs able to bear it than any other. 
If young trees grow but a little crooked, they may be 
cured by only ſhreding up the branches while young, all 
the way up the body, till paſt the crooked part. When 
\ Cattle have cropped any of the ſhoots of young trees, 
they ſhould be cut off cloſe to the body, for they not only 
never grow well after it, but the cattle uſually leave a 
__ drivel where they have bitten, which ſometimes occaſions 
a rot of the branch, and endangers the whole tree. 'The 
beſt time for pruning young fore/{-trees is in February; 
and it ſhould be done where there is occaſion every year, 
or at the utmoſt every ſecond year, ſo that the tree may 
be able to overgrow the knot, and the place nor liable to 
put out ſuckers, becauſe the ſap has had no great recourſe 
to it. When it is neceſſary to cut off a bough of any 
bigneſs, there muſt always be given a chop or two under- 
neath, oppoſite to the part where it is cut above, otherwiſe 
the weight of the bough, in its fall, is apt to ſtrip off the 
bark from the remaining ſtump, to the great detriment of 
the tree. When trees are kept for pollards, they muſt be 
regularly lopped every two years; for if the branches are 
ſuffered to grow longer than that, they are apt to be faulty 
at the wound when cut off, and to let in water, the conſe- 
quence of which will be the decay of the tree, andit can 
no more bear any great quantity of branches or top. 
The general growth of trees in thickneſs of the body, is 
from one inch to two inches in a year. The large and 
ſmall increaſe much in the fame proportion in this re- 
ſpect, if they are in a like thriving condition. The good- 
neſs of ſoil will make a great difference in this growth, 
as has been experienced by Mortimer, who obſerved, that 
the common increaſe of the oak is about an inch and a 
quarter in thickgeſs in the body in a year; but a u 
oa 


do not bear this heading ſo well as the harder, and the 
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ſhorteſt of theſe vanes, F F, is called the len croſs, or 


FOR 


oak that grew in one of his own ploughed fields, where | 
the earth was tilled and manured every year, and that 
often had cattle lying under it, and dunged about its 
roots, grew annually no leſs than four inches in thickneſs. 
This thews the great advantage of digging about the 
roots of trees, and dunging them, and may ferve as a 
hint for a very practicable method of increafing the 
growth of trees on occaſion. 'The killing of weeds that 
grow about the roots of trees, is one great method of 
baſtening their growth ; but there is an error which ſome 
have run into on this principle, that is to be carefully 
avoided. Theſe people obſerving the great damage that 
weeds do the trees, have ſuppoſed that ſhrubs and under- 


wood in hedges and coppices do the fame ; but this is a | 


miſtake. Experience ſhews, that fargſi- trees thrive better 
and grow faſter in coppices than when they ſtand ſingle; 
and it is certain that, next to digging and 1 1 about 
the roots, the growth of underwood about the tree is 
the beſt method of promoting its increaſe ; theſe ſhrubs 

keeping the earth moiſt about the roots of the tree, and 
manuring all the earth about with their falling leaves and 

rotten branches, which break off at times, and which are 

the richeſt of all manure: a little rotten wood blended 

among even a bad ſoil converting it into the nature of 
garden- mould. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 86. 
See TREES and TIMBER. | 852 

FoREsST-trees, tranſplanting of. See TRANS PLAN TING. 

ra an inſtrument uſed at ſea, for taking the alti- 
tudes of heavenly bodies. 


E 


The ore: fliaſt, called alſo cr/5-Naffy takes its denomina- 


tion hence, that the obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face 
towards the object, in contradiſtinction to the back-ſtaft, 
where he turns his back to the object. „ 
The fore, or eroſs-ſtaff, repreſented in Tab. Navigat. 


fg. 12. conſiſts of a ſtrait, ſquare ſtaff, AB, graduated | 
like a line of tangents, and four croſſes, or vanes, FF, | 


EE, DD, CC, which ſlide thereon. The firſt and 
vane, and belongs to that fide of the inſtrument, where- 
on the diviſions begin at three degrees, and end at ten. 
The next longer vane, EE, is called the thirty croſs, be- 
longing to that fide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions 
begin at ten degrees, and end at thirty, called the thirty 
| frale. The next vane, DD, is called the ty croſs, and 
belongs to the ſide where the diviſions begin at twenty 
degrees, and end at ſixty. The laſt, and longeſt, CC, 
called the nznety=cro/s, belongs to the ſide whereon the 
diviſions begin at thirty degrees, and end at ninety. | 
FokE-/taff, uſe of the. The great uſe of this inſtrument is 
to take the height of the ſun, and ſtars, or the diſtance of 
two ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes, 
are to be uſed according as the altitude is greater, or 
leſſer; that is, if the altitude be leſs than ten degrees, 
the ten croſs is to be uſed ; if above ten, but leſs than 
thirty, the thirty croſs is to be uſed, &c. 
Note, For altitudes greater than thirty degrees, this in- 
ſtrument is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi- 
circle. = 5 47 


of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper-end of 
the croſs for the center of the ſun, or ſtar, and at the 
lower end for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky, inſtead | 
of the horizon, ſlide the croſs a little nearer the eye; 
and if you ſee the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, flide the 
_ croſs farther from the eye: and thus continue moving, 
till you ſee exactly the ſun or ſtar's center by the top of 
the croſs, and the horizon by the bottom thereof. 
Ihen the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of 
the croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the croſs 
you uſe, give the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. 
If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your 
obſervation as long as you find the altitude increaſe, till 
moving the croſs nearer to the eye. 5 
By ſubtracting the meridian altitude thus found, from 
ninety degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 


To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the 


height of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, viz. for 

one Engliſh foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 24; for ten 

ſoot, 32; for twenty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, &c. 
Theſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, 


and added to the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true 


altitude, and zenith diſtance. 

Fore Haff. To obſerve the diſtance of two ſtars, or the moon's 
diſtance from a ſtar, by the Fore-/taff. Apply the inſtru- 
ment to the eye, and looking to both ends of the croſs, 
move it nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the 
two ſtars; the one on the one end, and the other on the 
other end of the croſs : then the degrees and minutes 
cut by the croſs on the ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give 
the ſtars diſtance. | 

FORESTAGE, FoREsTaG1UmM, in our ancient cuſtoms, an 


obſolete duty, or fervice, paid by the foreſter to the king. | 


In Britany, Lobincau obſerves, the office of ſoreſters 
| | 9 


7 | . | | Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſub- 
ForE-/laff, to objerve an altitude by the. Apply the flat end | 


1 


was held by gentlemen of the firft rant .. 
foreſtage were obliged to furniſh the wy ; 20 for they 
open houſe, with cups and ſpoons, * n he kept 
FoREsSTAGE alſo ſeems to have e uſed for a dut. 
to the king's foreſters. Et /int guieri de they pant 
10, & 4 9a 5 Chart. Edw. I Mo, & paſſe 
It may likewife be taken for a right to uf. ' 
a 4. of reafonable ESTO 185 e ſorel, Or 
FORESTAL, or ForsTAL, in Domefda 
is an intercepting in the highway; 
inſulting a Ten 1 
The word 1s formed of the Saxon yore | 
ation. In the laws of Henry J. £ Kale nd fu 
thus explained: foreſtal eff, % quis ex tranſuerſs . l 
vel in viam expettet, & aſſaliet inimicum Juum, Ore, 
FORESTALLER, a perſon who fore/tall; the marke 
buys up goods upon the road. "cet, or 
FORESTALLING, the buying or bargaining for 
cattle, or other merchandize, by the way ap, 
reaches the market, or fair, to be ſold; or by 5 , 
as it comes beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, toward a. 
city, port, haven, or creek, of this realm, with te; 
to take advantage thereof, and ſell it again at a more i 
vanced and dear mw | oe 
Fleta ſays, it ſignifies 6b/fruftionem vie, vel imp; 
rams of fuge — ok 83 
By the 5th and 6th Edw. vi. cap. 14. any buying or con 
tracting for merchandize, victuals, or other things what 
ſoever, in the way, coming by land or water to any fi 
or market, or to any port, &c. to be ſold, or cauſing th 
| ſame to be bought; or diſſuading people by word, letter 
or meſlage, or otherwiſe, from bringing ſuch things N 
market; or perſuading them to enhance the price aſe; 
they are brought thither; is Forefalling + and the pay 
guilty of any offence of foreſtalling, & c. upon convidion 
at the quarter- ſeſſions by two witneſſes, on bill, informa. 
tion, preſentment, &c. ſhall, for the firſt offence, loſe 
the goods ſo bought, or the value of them, and ſuffer 
two months impriſonment ; for the ſecond offence, he 
ſhall forfeit double the value, and be impriſoned fi 
months; and for the third offence, he ſhall loſe all his 
goods, be ſet upon the pillory, and be impriſoned at the 
- king's pleaſure.  __ | 8 
FoRESTALLING is particularly uſed, in Crompton, for 
ſtopping a deer broken out of the foreſt, and preventing 
its returning home again; or, a lying between him and 
the foreſt in the way he is to return. 
FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by 
the king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and watch 
the vert and veniſon ; as alſo to attach and preſent al 
_ treſpaſles againſt both, within his bailiwick or walk, to 
the foreſt-courts, to be puniſhed according to their ol. 
fences. 1 5 8 . | fs 
Though the letters patent of a fore/er be ordinarily only 
granted quamdiu bene fe geſſerit; yet they are granted to 
ſome and their heirs, who are hereby called fore/iers in 


1 1 
or ſtopping, or eien 


— wm A. m9 03. 83 
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dued all Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind 
of government, and gave the quality of foreſter, with 
part of the province, to the braveſt of their captains. 
This quality of lord forefter held till the time of Charl- 
magne, or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in 
whoſe time Flanders being erected into a county, the 
title of fore/ter was changed into that of count. 
FORESTID ore, in Mining, is ore got out of earth and 
dirt that has been waſhed, and ore taken from it befor. 
FORE-top of a /hip. See Top. 4) | 
ForE-top-maſt is half the length of the fore-malt (ſce Taj, 
Ship, fig, I. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-mal half 
the length of the fore-top-ma/t. See Tor-maſt anc. Marr. 
FoRE-799th. Striking out the fore-toeth is a mayhem. - 
FoRE-yard. See YARD. „ 
FORFETTURE orignally ſigniſies a tranſgreſſion or offence 
againſt ſome penal law. 5 1 
The word is formed of the baſe Latin forisfedurc; 
whence forfaitura, and forfaiftura, and the French jo 
falt. Forisfattura comes of forisfacere, which, accorang 
to Iſidore, ſignifies to hurt, or offend, facere contra 80 
nem; and which is not improperly derived of for's - 
and facere, to de, q. d. an action out of rule, or contiar 
to the rules. | _—_ 
But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the : 
of ſuch tranſgreſſion, or the loſing ſome right, pings 
eſtate, honour, office, or effects, in conſequence ! — 
of, than for the tranſꝑreſſion itſelf: as forfertu? i ; 
cheats, forfeiture of goods, &c. A fee becomes vacal 
the forfeiture or rebellion of the vaſſal. 241 hl 
Goods forfeited, and goods confiſcated, difier Re 
which have a known owner, who has N 
offence, whereby he loſes his goods, are ſaid 7 fl 
4 F - . not 15 On, 
feited : thoſe which an offender diſavows, 4s be 


and which are not claimed by any other, 3 
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oRFEITURE). 


treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon; of petit treaſon ; of 
ſelony in general, and particularly of felony de /e, and of | 


ing mute, when arraigned of felony ; by pretended pro- 
phecies, upon ſecond conviction ; by owling ; by the re- 


However, a fraudulent conveyance of chattels, between 
the time of committing the fact and conviction of the 


vealed 3 but by far the greateſt part are mala prohibita, 
by the laws of the land: ſuch as the forfeiture of 405. 


trade without having ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip 
_ ü. p. 267, &c, 420, &c. vol. iv. p. 370, &c. 416, 
" KC SE : 4 98 5 5 


Plackltone, is this: that all property is derived from ſo- 


| ee fe and the ſtate may very juſtly reſume that por- 
10 | 


| confiſcation of the moveables or perſonal eſtate; and in 


PokrermyE 


FOR „anch married another. 


FOR 


FOR 


p onſiſcated, ſtat. 25 Edw. III. Add, that forfeiture, or FoRFICULA marina, the fſea-ear-wig, a name given by au⸗ 


king's exchequer 
is a for ferture of life and member, and all elſe that a man 
1 ” 


= obtains in criminal caſes, as where a perſon is at- 
inted of treaſon, felony, &c. There is alſo a forferture 
lands, Kc. in civil caſes. There are various degrees 
- oi means, whereby lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments» ma) be forfeited. 7. By crimes and miſde- 
meanors : of theſe, the principal offences that induce a 
forfeiture of lands and tenements to the crown, are trea- | 
on, felony, miſpriſion of treaſon, præmunire; drawing 
2 weapon on a judge, or ſtriking any one in the preſence 
of the king's principal courts of juſtice, and popiſh re- 
cuſancy or non-obſervance of certain laws enacted in re- 
ſtraint of papiſts. 2. By ALIENATION, contrary to law, 
which may be in MORTMAIN; to an alien, on account 
of his incapacity to hold the lands ſo alienated 3 and by 
articular tenants, when the alienations are greater than 
the law entitles them to make, and diveſt the remainder 
or reverſion 3 in which caſe they become forfertures to 
to him whoſe right is hereby injured: there is alſo an 
alienation by DISCLAIMER. 3. By non-preſentation to 
i benefice, when the forfeiture is denominated a LAPSE. | 


4. By $1MONY. 5. By breach or non-performance of | 


conDITIONS, annexed to eſtates, either expreſſed or le- 
gally implied. 6 By WASTE. 7. By breach of copy- 
HoLD cuſtoms. 8. By BANKRUPTCY. Goods and chat- 
tels, likewiſe, are totally forfeited-by conviction of high 


man-ſlaughter ; nay, even by conviction of excuſable 


homicidez by outlawry for treaſon or felony ; by con- 
viction of petit larceny 3 by flight in treaſon or felony, 


even though the party be acquitted of the fact; by ſtand- 


iiding abroad of artificers ; and by challenging to fight on 


account of money won at gaming. This forfeiture com- 
mences from the time of conviction, and not the time | 


of committing the fact, as in forfertures of real property. 


offender, to defeat the intereſt of the crown, is made 


void by ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 5. There are alſo various | 
other forfertures inſlicted, by ſpecial ſtatutes, for particular 
crimes and miſdemeanors ; ſome of which are mala in ſe, 


or offences againſt the divine law, either natural or te- 
or ſuch as derive their guilt merely from their prohibition 
per month by the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 4. for exerciſing a 
to it; and the Forfertrre of 10l. by g Ann. cap. 23. for 
printing an almanac without a ſtamp. Blackſt Com. 
Che true reaſon of any forfeiture for.crimes, ane judge 
cicty, being one of thoſe civil rights which are conferred 


upon individuals, in exchange for that degree of natural 


freedom, which every man muſt ſacrifice when he enters 
L 


His aſſociation, by tranſgreiſing the municipal law, he 
torfeits his right to ſuch privileges as he claims by that 


we propgty, or any part of it, which the laws have 
vetore affigned him. Hence, in every offence of an 
atrocious kind, the laws of England have exacted a total 


2 caſes a perpetual, in others only a temporary, loſs 
the oftender's immoveables or landed property; and 


ware veſted them both in the king, who is the perſon | 


pied to be offended, being the one viſible magiſtrate 


2 0M Ne majeſty of the public reſides. Blackſt. Com. 


of marriage, forisfatura maritagiiz a Writ, 
ly lay againſt him, who, holding by knight's 
and being under age, and unmarried, refuſed 


| er the lord offered him, without his diſparage- 


which ſorme 
er vice, 


may 8 urgery, a pair of ſeiſlars wherewith things 


e word 18 ſometi S o 
a imes alſo | 
Pliers; and is of; uſed for pincers, nippers, or 


and, after hi en confounded with forceps. Blanchard, 
ment foe . Quincy, deſcribes a forfex as an inſtru- 
dor drawing teeth. | 


Val. Il. N dee EAR-wwig. 


uto ſocial communities: if, therefore, a member of any 
national community violates the fundamental contract of 


thors to an inſect frequently found about the ſea-ſhores, 
and having ſome ſort of external reſemblance to the com- 
mon ear-wg. It is of the ſize of the common ear-wig, 


White. The ſhoulders are ſomewhat gibboſe, the eyes 
ſtanding cloſe to one another on the ſummit of the head ; 
the antennæ are long and very ſlender. It has eight pair 
of legs on the anterior part of the body, and eight pair 
more at the hinder part, and there are three or four 
briſtles at the tail. It moves about very ſwiftly, and lives 
on rocks and among ſtones. | h 
FORFIELD, in Mining, is the fartheſt place that a man 
has TOR in his ground; or the end of a meer above 
ground. 
FORCE properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, 
and other artificers in iron or ſteel, &c. heat their metals 
red-hot, in order to ſoften and render them more malle- 
able and manageable on the anvil, &c. 


We ſay, a farrier's forge, filverſmith's forge, cutler's forge, 


rators in iron is very ſimple; we ſhall inſtance in that of 
the blackſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible. 

The hearth, or fire-place, is a maſs of brick, about two 
feet ſix inches high: the back of the Forge is built up- 
right to the cieling, and is incloſed over the fire-place 
with a hovel, which leads into a chimney, to carry away 
the ſmoke. In the back of the forge, againſt the fire- 
place, is a thick iron plate, with a taper pipe fixed there- 
in, about five inches long, called the feel, into which 
the noſe or pipe of the bellows is received : the uſe of 
this plate and tewel is, to preſerve the pipe of the bel- 
lows, and the back of the hearth from being burnt. 
Right before the back, at about two feet diſtance, is the 


thereby increaſe their force, as alſo to quench the iron in. 
Behind the back of the /orge is placed the bellows, one 
of whoſe boards is fixed ſo, that it moves not, either 
_ upward or downward; and to the other is fitted a rope, 
chain, or even a rod, which riſing perpendicularly, is 
fixed to a croſs piece, called the rocker, which moving on 
a kind of fulcrum near the middle, ſerves as a handle. 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the 


its upper fide, it ſinks down again, and, by this alternate 
agitation, performs the neceflary motions of a pair of 
bellows. See BELLOWS. ES | 

Braziers and copperſmiths forge differs but little from 
that already deſcribed ; only that it is much lefs, and that 


theſe operators not working well with pit-coal. 


| ForGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron ore, 


taken out of the mine, is melted down. 
But this is not ſo properly called a forge as a furnace. 


wherein the iron ore, melted down and ſeparated in a 
former furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is 
heated, and fuſed over again, and beaten afterwards with 
large hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, pure, duc- 
tile, and fit for uſe. . TI 


ceſſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith. 


bars fit for uſe. WIA 
ForRGE-mzlls. See MILL. | | 


This kind of forge has been formerly fixed in a carriage 


| forge when uſed; but they are now commonly made with 
four wheels, ſo that they ſtand more firmly, and are 
more eaſily removed. Tu 

FoRGE for red-hot balls, is a place where the balls are made 

red hot before they are fired off: it is eonſtructed about 
five or ſix feet below the ſurface of the ground, of ſtrong 
brick-work, and an iron grate, upon which the balls 
are laid with a large fire under them. 

FORGER. of falſe deeds, ſignifies either him that fraudu- 
lently makes and publiſhes falfe writings, to the preju- 
dice of any man's right, or elſe the writ that lies againſt 
him who commits this offence. Wy 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 69. b. ſays, that a writ of deceit lies 
againſt him who commits this oftence ; and the penalty 
of it is declared in the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. | 

FORGERY, in Law, is where a perſon fraudulently makes 


man's right: and forgery is either at common law, or by 
ſtatute, puniſhable by indictment, information, &c. But 
there can be no forgery where no one can be prejudiced 


138. 
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and is of a mixed colour, of a deep black and a ſilvery 


lockſmith's forge, &c. The forge uſed by the ſeveral ope- 


trough, filled with water, to wet the coals with, and 


bellows riſes, and, by a conſiderable weight at the top of 


nothing is burnt in it but charcoal, the metals uſed by 


FoRGE is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace, 


Of theſe forges there are two kinds, which the iron ſue- 
The firſt is called the Fix Eπα where the pigs are worked 


into groſs icon, and prepared for the ſecond, which is 
called the CHAFERY, where it 1s farther wrought into 


Fox E, travelling, in the Train of Artillery, is a kind of 
portable ſmith's ſhop, by means of which any neceſſary 
work may be performed on a march, as well as in camp. 


with two wheels, and wooden ſupporters, to prop the 


and publithes falſe writings, to the prejudice of another 
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by it, but the perſon doing it. 1 Salk. 375. Forgery, by 
common law, extends to a falſe and fraudulent making 
or altering of a deed or writing, whether it be matter of 
record, or any other writing, deed, or will. 3 Inſt. 169. 


1 Roll. abr. 65. Not only where a falſe deed is made, 


but where a fraudulent alteration 1s made of a true dee 
in a material part of it, it is forgery. TH 
By a late act, an offender, frying or counterfeiting any 
deed, will, bond, bill of exchange, note, or acquitrance 
for money, or any indorſement or aſſignment of a bill, &c. 
with intent to defraud any perſon, or publiſhing fuch 
falſe deed, &c. to be true, knowingly, ſhall be guilty 
of felony, and ſuffer death as a felon ; but not to work 
any corruption of blood, &c. Stat. 2 Geo, II. cap. 25. 
7 Geo. Il. cap. 22. 

By an act paſled in 1778, explaining the former laws on 
the ſubject of forgeries, it is enacted, that making or 


forging, &c. or cauſing to be made or forged, &c. or | 


aſſiſting in making or forging, &c. any acceptance of any 
bill of exchange, or the number or principal ſum of any 
accountable receipt for any note or bill, or any warrant 
'or order for payment of money or delivery of goods, 


with intention to defraud any corporation, or publiſhing | 


as true any ſuch forged acceptance, &c. incur the guilt 
of felony, and the puniſhment of death, without benetit 
of clergy. 18 Geo. III. . 


FORGING, in the Mechanic Arts, the act of beating or 


hammering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it 
red-hot in the forge, in order, to extend it into various 
forms, and faſhion it into works. = | 
Iron is hammered and forged two ways; either by the 
force of the hand, in which there are uſually ſeveral 
perſons employed, one of them turning the iron, and 
hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only hammering, 
Or, it is done by the force of à water-mill, which raiſes 
and works ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of 
man, under the ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent 
large lumps or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained, at 


one end, by the anvils, and, at the other, by iron chains | 


faſtened to the cieling of the ſorge. | ES 
This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, 
as anchors for ſhips, &c. which uſually weigh ſeveral 
_ thouſand pounds. For the lighter works, a ſingle man 
| ſuffices to hold, heat, and turn, with one hand, while he 
| ſtrikes with the other. Each purpoſe for which the work 
is deſigned, requires its proper heat. If it be too cold, 


it will not fecl the weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths | 


call it, i e. it will not ſtretch or give way; and, if it 
be too hot, it will red-ſeat, i. e. it will break or crackle 
under the hammer. . . 

The ſeveral heats the ſmiths give to their irons are, 1. A 


| blood-red best. 2. A white-flame heat. 3. A ſparkling | 


or welding heat. 


FoRGING over, in Sca-larguage, denotes the art of forcing | 
a ſhip violently over a ſhoal, by the effort of a great 


quantity of ſail. _ 3 | 
_ FORK-tazl, among the F:/hermen of England, a name given 
to the ſalmon, while in the fourth year's growth, and 
not yet come to what they call a SALMON. Ys 
FORKED beard, great, in 1cthyslogy, a name given on the 
coaſt of Cornwall to the BLENN4Us pe of Linnæus. 
FoRKED heads, among Hunters, thoſe horns of deer which 


„ duell, | 5 | 
FORLANA, in the Italian Mujic, a fort of dance much 
in uſe among the Venetians. See SALTARELLA, 


FORLET land, ſuch land in the biſhoprcick of Hereford, as | 


was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in eprſcopatu ſteterit, 
that the ſucceſlor might have it for his preſent income. 
But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the fame lands are 
granted, as others, by leaſe; yet they {till retain the 
name, . N 


FORLORN, or FoRFELOR N-bope. See En FANS per dus. 


FORM, Forwa, in Phyſics, denotes the manner of being ; 


peculiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch 

a particular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. 
Mr. Harris uſes the term im likewiſe in another ſenſe, 

as an efficient animating principle; to which he ſuppoſes 
Ovid to refer in the ſirſt lines of his Metamorphoſis, 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora 


Theſe animating /orms are of themſelves no objects ei- 


ther of the ear, or of the eye; but their nature or cha- 


racer is underſtood in this, that were they never to ex- 


ert their proper energies on their proper ſubjects, the 
marble on which the ſculptor exerciſes his art would re- 


main for ever ſhapeleſs, and the harp from which the | 


harper calls forth ſounds would remain for ever ſilent. 


Thus, alſo, the animating frm of a natural body is nei- | 
ther its organization, nor its figure, nor any other of | 
_ thoſe inferior forms, which make up the ſyſtem of its | 


2 


| 


efficient cauſes. And all of them agree in this 
3 


* > - — *. 


viſible qualities; but it is the power, wh; 18 

to produce, preſerve, and employ theſe. 1 1 18 pet able 
which firſt moves, and then conducts that latent Port, 
by which the acorn becomes an oak, and th Pa Proceſz, 
comes a man; by which digeſtion is Perm . de. 
and animals, and, which departing, the beds im plants 
live, and its members putrefy ; and by which Ceaſes tg 
ing produces another like itſelf, and every ff .fVery be. 
tinued. In animals, it is that higher * 18 Coq. 
by employing the organs of ſenſe, peculia; on * hich 
animals, diſtinguiſhes them as ſenſitive bein g N . 
1 and it is alſo that more noble n. 9 


y its own divine vigour, unaſſiſted perhaps with Mich 
ns 


Ve and n. 
of Fl ws, 
which are 
that the 
haraQter. 
ars in part 
uſe, i. e. 2 
$ of natur,] 


makes and denominates him a being intellecli 
tional. So that Mr. Harris reckons two ſorts 
thoſe which are paſſive elements, and thoſe 


give to every being its pecular and diſtinctiye e 
and on the whole he concludes, that form appe 
to be an element, and in part an efficient ca 
cauſe which aflociates the conſtituent element 
ſubſtance, and which employs them, when afſyc; 

according to their various and peculiar characters * 
ris's Phil. Arrangements, chap. vi. 1 
The philoſophers generally allow two principles of bo. 
dies: matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of l 
and form, as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes e bh 
and which, added to a quantity of common matter, de 
termines or denominates it this, or that; wood or f 5 
or aſhes, &c. 188 85 


Subſtantial forms ſeem to have been firſt broached by the | 


followers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under diffe 

ent modes or modifications, not ſufficient to coviſtions 
different bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtantial was us 
ceflary to ſet them at a greater diſtance : and thus int. 
duccd ſubſtantial Forms, on the footing of ſouls, which 
ſpecify and diſtinguiſh animals. 1 8 | 

Ihe conſiderations which the Peripatetics principally inf 
on, in confirmation of this doctrine, are: 1. That, with 


out ſubſtantial 0-25, all natural things would be of the | 
ſame ſpecies, nature, and eſſence; which is ſuppoſed to 


be an abſurdity. FFC 

2. That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and 
operation; as the magnet, e. gr. has that of attraQing 
iron; but that this power does not flow from the mattcr 
of the body, which is only paſſive; nor from the acci- 
dents: and therefore that it muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial 


tt 0 


3. That, without ſubſtantial forms, there would be 10 
generation: for a production of accidents is only an alter- 
ation. By 


4. That, without fuch form, the nature of a man and of 


a hon would not differ. 


What contributed much to their error, was the circum- 


ſtances of life and death: for obſerving, that, as ſoon as 
the ſoul was departed out of a man, all motion, reſpin- 
tion, nutrition, &c. immediately ceaſed, they concluded, 
that all thoſe functions depended on the ſoul, and con- 
ſequently that the ſoul was the form of the animal body, 


or that which conſtituted it ſuch : that the ſoul was a ſub- 
ſtance, independent of matter, nobody doubted; and 
hence the forms of other bodies were concluded equally 


bear two croches on the top, or which have their croches | ſubſtantial. 


But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that 
by which a man is man, and conſequently is the hm of 


the buman body, as human; yet it does not follow, that 


it is properly the #4 of this body of our's, as it is a body; 
nor of thc ſeveral parts thereof, conſidered as diſtinct from 
each other. | | | 


For thole ſeveral parts have their proper forms ſo cloſely - 
connected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable 


therefrom, long after the ſoul has quitted the body : thus, 
fleſh has the 7% of fleſh; bone of bone, &c. long after 
the ſoul is removed, as well as before. | 

The truth is, the body does not become incapable of per- 
forming its accuſtomed functions, becauſe the ſoul has 


deeſerted it; but the ſoul takes its leave, becauſe the 


body is not in a condition to perform its functions. 
The ancient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers, there- 
fore, with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtan 


| tial forms; and ſhew, by many arguments, that the un 


is only the modus or manner of the body it is inherent 
in. | ; 
Aud as there are only three primary modes of matter, ws 
figure, reſt, and motion, with two others ariſing there 
from, viz. magnitude, and fituation, the forms of a ba 
dies they hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the op 
tions theſe modes are capable of, ſuflicient to preſent 
the variety obſervable in bodies. See MoDF. , | 
Many vaneties we actually ſee ceſult from change wa 
modes, which may very well paſs for difterences® "ug ; 
thus, an aw only differs from a needle in magni 
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© 44 cube in figure : and tranſparent glaſs, being 
lobe nr gt *eflect the light; and appear white; and 
pole he alteration conſiſts in the order and arrange- 
yet al f the parts: when wheat is ground into flour, all 

_ e conſiſts in a ſeparation of the contiguous parts; 
an * the flour is baked into bread, what is it but the 
os particles aſſociated again in another manner? By 
a 


agitating W 


t l . | 
e congregated again, return in dew, ſnow, 
W 


1 of tain: and the ſame water, by the acceſſion of 
ny mioht have been formed into ice. So many dif- 
1 *. endued with different qualities, and which 
lde Peripatetics themſelves allow ſpecifically different, 


ariſe from one and the ſame body, by mere motion and | 


f . -+ p 
fle philoſophy of fubſtantial forms, its riſe, uſe, and ex- 


re ſet in an excellent light by F. Malebranche. 
* A thinking, that firſt introduced it, 1s this : 
rery thing I perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling 
Fs hove and ſalt, is in the honey and falt; but it is 


in, ings I perceive in the honey, e. gr. | 
certain; that the things Lp 55 | 
te colour, taſte, &c. differ eſſentially from thoſe I per- 
ceive in the ſalt; conſequently there is an eſſential differ- | 


ence between the two. 


Hence it follows, that they are groſly deceived, who take 


il the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the 
different configurations of the component parts; ſince the 


iſkerent figure is not all eſſential to the different bodies: 
- ok the figure of the parts of the honey how you F 
wi and even give them thoſe of the parts of ſalt, yet it | 


is honey till, 


There muſt, therefore, be ſome ſubſtance added to the | 
common matter of all bodies, to make them eflentially | 


different. And thus are ſubſtantial arms hooked in; 
thoſe fertile ſubſtances, which perform every thing that 
we ſee in all nature. Since then, in every natural body, 
there are two ſubſtances; the one common to honey, 
falt, and all other bodies; and the other, that which 
makes the honey, honey; the falt, falt; and all other 


bodies what they are; it follows that the firſt, viz. mat- | 


ter, having no contrary, but being indifferent to all forms, 
muſt remain without force and aCtion, as having no occa- 
ſion to defend itfelf VVV 

But, for the others, viz. the ſubſtantial forms, there is 


a neceſſity of their being accompanied and inveſted with | 
faculties and qualities, for their defence and ſubſiſtence. | 


Theſe muſt be always on their guard, for fear of being 


furpriſed : they are in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they | 


are to hold againſt numerous pretenders; and therefore 
they muſt be continually at work to fortify themſelves, 


and extend their dominion over the neighbouring mat- | _ 
ters, and puſh their conqueſts as far as they can: were | 


they to remain unactive, and unprepared, other forms 
would lay hold of them, and baniſh and deſtroy them for 
ever. To guard againſt this, they keep conſtant watch, 
and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies againſt thoſe 
other forms, which only wait to deſtroy them. 


if now it happen, that one form ſeize the matter or re- 


ceptacle of another, that the form of a carcaſe, for in- 
tance, ſeize the body of a dog, it is not enough that this 


that took its enemy's part. | | | 
The hair of the carcaſe, then, muſt be turned white, by 


a creation of a new colour: its blood muſt become red, | 
but of ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the intereſt 


of the enemy; and the whole body to be inveſted with 


defend with all the power the qualities of a carcaſe can 
have, till ſuch time as; being overpowered, this form 


des Way too, in its turn, to the form of maggots, worms, | 
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But as nothing can be in perpetual war, but every thing 
45 its place of reſt, it follows, that even the fire mult 
iewiſe have its centre, whither its natural levity always 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and 


even quit its heat, which it only maintains here below | 


for its defence. 


eſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences drawn 
3 important principle, /uantie farms; which 
\ mnnitely fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with 


. ts of ſolutions, according to his ability, addreſs, 
melination, &c. 


or 1 . » : . 5 , . . . : . 
* "5are uſually diſtinguiſhed into u, and acciden- 


Fogus, E/orticl 


Though the five modes above mention- 


ed, 1 22 q 
generally taken, be adventitious ; yet, to this or that 


1 IS ' . * * . 
«dental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, f- 
lince it might exiſt in different ones; 


bure, or ſituation, 
. b 
let, to a knife, or 


he particles will exhale, and form clouds; 


r 


fire, or water, they ace egential: thus, 4 


poſition of parts, which conſtitute it a hammer, or knife, 
are eſſential; and they cannot exiſt, or be conceived, 
without them. 

Hence it is inferred, that, though there be no /ub/antial, 
there are eſſential forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of 


| bodies become what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
| all others. 


ater, a froth is formed; if the agitation be | Fokus, Accidental, ate thoſe really inherent in bodies, but 


in ſuch manner as that the body may exiſt in all its per- 


1 


| feCtion without them. Such is whiteneſs in a wall; heat 


{ 


in water; a figure of a man in wax, &c. 
Form, Actaphyfical, is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference z 
as metaphyſical matter is nothing elſe but the genus. 
; Thus, rational is the metaphyſical form of man. 
Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into imple and compound. 
Fog us, Simple, are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. e. of ſuch as 
have but few properties. | 
Forms, Compound, are thoſe of more compound bodies; 
or of ſuch as have more properties. 

Thus, e. gr. if the rm of a hard body be compared with 

the form of wood, the former may be accounted imple, 

and the latter complex: inaſmuch as a hard body, conſi- 
dered only as hard, has fewer properties than wood. Ab- 
ſolutely ſpeaking, however, ſimple rms are thoſe of the 
elements; atid compound, thoſe of mixt bodies. 

Some diſtinguiſh rie into natural and artificial. 
Forms, Natural, are thoſe inherent in bodies, without any 
; thing contributed thereto on the part of man. Such is 

the Vorm of marble. Ew 
oRMs, Artificial, are thoſe arifing from human induſtry. 
Such is that of a ſtatue. But this diſtinction is uſeleſs, 
and does not imply any intrinſic difference in the forms 
themſelves. : 5 
Others, again, diſtinguiſh ms into primary and ſecondary. 
Fox us, Primary or univerſal, are thoſe which originally 
belong to phyſical or natural body; and theſe, they ſay, 
are extenſion, figure, and organization; figure having 


4 
of 


extenſion being common to both. | | 
Forms, ſecondary, are the ſame with ſenſible qualities and 


Philoſ. Arrangements, p. 88. „„ 
FoRM of concord, in Ecelgſiaſtical Hiſtory. See Concorn. 
FoRM of Corporeity, according to Avicenna, and the Sco- 


of body. | 


body is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the 


of corporeity. And the fame may be underſtood of other 


FoRM Va ſeries, in Algebra. See SERIES. Ee 
Form, Syllogiſtic, is a juſt diſpoſition, both of the terms, 
in reſpect of predicate and ſubject ; and of the propoſi- 
tions, in reſpect of quantity and quality. 
By juſt diſpoſition, we mean ſuch an one, wherein the 


| concluſion follows duly and legitimately from the two 
| premiſes, there being no 75m where there is no conclu- 
new form annihilate the former ; but its hatred muſt be | | 
farther gratified with the deſtruction of all the qualities, | 


fon. See SYLLOGISM. | 

The diſpoſition of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, 
ſo many ſteps or degrees of a /j!/o7;/2ic form, is called the 
iure of the fyllogiſm. ö 


another degree, is called the mode of the yllegiſin. 


Form, in Theology, denotes one of the eſſential parts of the 


\ualities, truſty to their new maſter, whom they are to | 


tal nature and eftcacy. _ - 
The form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
nounces in adminiſtering them. In ſome of the Romith 
facraments, the form is deprecative; in our's it is abſolute, 
or indicative. _ | | 
The fathers and ancient divines held, that the facraments 
conſiſted of things and words,  rrbus & verbis, William 
of Auxerre was the firſt, who, about the beginning of 


in lieu thereof. 


or doing a thing according to rules. —— 
This republic has frequently changed its form of govern- 
ment; that is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally ex- 
_ preſs a remiſſion or abolition of à crime, in what form or 
manner ſoever it were committed. He was admitted 
doctor in Fats Put your argument in form. re 
Form, in Law, is applied to certain eſtablithed rules to be 


obferved in proceſſes or judiciary proceedings. | 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to the ground or 

matter in diſpute, or the merits of u caule, | | 
Contra Forman cillationis, feeffamenii, and ftatuti. Bee 


 CHNTRA, | 


hammer, the figure, magnitude, and 
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reſpect to its external, organization to its internal, and 


ariſe, for the molt part, from the primary forms, Harris's 


tiſts, is that which conſtitutes body in the generical eſſe 


That there is ſuch a thing, they prove thus: the human 
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eſſe of body, but by the form of corporeity : for it is ei- 
ther ſo placed by this, or by the rational ſoul; not by 
the ſoul, fince that is ſpiritual ; therefore by the orm 


bodies: but the later philoſophers ſet this aſide as a chi- 
mæra. 1 8 5 | h 


The diſpoſition of the premiſes alone, being, as it were, 


ſacraments, being that which gives them their ſacramen- 


the 13th century, introduced the terms, matter and ferm, 


Fox is alſo uſed, in a moral /onſe, for a manner of being, 
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Fok MAL cauſe is defined, by certain philoſophers, to be 
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FOR 


Modo & FORMA. See Mono. | 

Fou. in Joinery, &c. is applied to the Jong ſeats or 
benches in the choirs of churches, for the prieſts, ca- 

nons, prebends, religious, &c. to fit on. 2 55 


of painting and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & typr. 
In the life of St. William of Roſchild, we meet with 
forma as ſignifying a ſeat for an eccletialtic, or religious, 
in a choir; and in that of St. Lupicin, we have formula 
in the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of the monaſtery of 8t. 


| 


Czſarea, the nun who preſides over the choir is called FORMALI I V, the quality of a form, or 


primiceria, vel formart. | 
FoRM is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with cLAss. | 
Form alſo denotes the external appearance or ſurſace of a 
body; or the diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, | 
In which ſenſe it coincides with figure. | | 
Form is alſo uſed, in the Mechanic Arts, for a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſhioned or wrought. A 
Such are the hatters form, the paper-makers form, &Cc. 
Form, Hatters, is a large block or piece of wood of a cylin- | 
drical figure; the top thereof being rounded, and the | 
bottom quite flat. | | | | 
Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, aſter | 
the matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 


To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, &c. be very | FORMALITIES, in Matters of Law, are frequently uſed for 


hot, juſt reeking out of the copper. . 
Form, Paper-makers, is the frame or mould wherein the 
ſheets are faſhioned. See Paper. 15 | 
Form, Printers, is an aſſemblage of letters, words, and 
lines, arranged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the 
compoſitor; ſrom which, by means of ink and a preſs, 
the printed ſheets are drawn. 55 
Every form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firm- 
ly locked by a number of pieces of wood, ſome long and 
narrow, and others in vm of wedges. | 
There are two forms required for every ſheet; one for | 
each ſide ; and each form conſiſts of more or fewer pages, 
according to the volume of the book. See PRESSC, and 
"PRINTING. 1 | Furs 
Form, in Hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare ; or the place | 
and time when and where ſhe ſquats J 
FORMA Pauperis, or in FORMA Pauperis, is when any 
| perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot dif- | 
pend the uſual charges of ſuing at law, or in equity. 


ſome lawyer, that he has juſt cauſe of ſuit, the judge ad- 
mits him to fue in forma pauperis; that is, without pay- 


ing fees to the counſellor, attorney, or clerk. This cuſ- | FORMATUM punfum. See PUNCTUM. 1 
tom has its beginning from ſtat. 11 Hen. VII. cap. 12. | FORME, or Fox ux, in Heraldry. A crofs rohr or 


See DISPAU PER. | | 


- FORMAL, ſomething that regards the form ; or that gives | 


the manner, or Vom. 


The Formal cauſe, joining itſelf to the material, produces FORMED, or FicuRED „tones, among Naturaliſin ate 


the body, or compound. | EY | 

The ſchoolmen alſo apply the word to any thing which has 
a kind of f5rm, either eſſential or accidental, at leaſt, in 
dur conception | 5 | 
Thus, we frequently hear the philoſophers talk of the 
Formal object of knowlege; and of the formal reaſon of | 
any thing; „inna unity, &c. | | 


ſomething implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby 
it is diſtinguithed from all other matter. 


ly, that they are dillinguiſhable from one another, does 
not arife from their matter, but from the form which is 
peculiar to each: hence, what is produced by ſuch cauſe, | 
is ſaid to be farmed. | | | . 
Hence it follows, that the caſualty of matter and form is 
not the ſame : or that the component power, and the 
actual compoſition, are different ; contrary to the opinion 


of the generality of ſchoolmen, who, maintaining form | 


to be a ſubſtance co-extended with matter, make it a 
real component part, as much as matter itſelf. _ 
VORMAL circle. See CIRCLE, | | 
FoRMAL notion. See NOTION. 
FoRMAL. is alſo uſcd in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, 
Epen, and Precio, mom ee _ | 
'Thus we ſay, * agreement, a formal text, formal 
anſwer, Re. Formal evidence. See EviDence. 
FORMALTLER, FoxMaLLY, is variouſly uſed in the 
ſchools. | 25 5 
Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſubject, when a pre- 
dicate is therein on account of ſome form: thus, white, 
formally taken, diffuſes light; q. d. the form inherent in 
this ſubject, viz. whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject 
diſperſcs the light. | | 
FORMALLY has alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being 


[FORMALLY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
and totally: thus, a ſyllogiſm formally, i 
taken, requires three propoſitions. 
5 Sometimes it is alſo uſed for guidditati 
Du-Cange takes the name to be derived from hence, that | formally taken, is a reaſonable animal, 

the backs of the ſeats were anciently enriched with figures |[FoRMaLLy is alſo uſed for really, in oppoſi 


FoRMALLY, again, 1s uſed in ſpeaking of. the 


FoRMALITY, as defined in the ſchools, is an 


| FORMATION, in Pþilo/epby, Kc. the act of forming, f. 


' condenſed as they arrive towards the ſurface of the 


FORMATION of ſtones. £ See SToxEs. | 
In this caſe, upon his making oath'that he is not worth | FoRMATI1oON of the tails of comets, See Couzxs. 
51. his debts being paid, and bringing a certificate from | FORMATRIX, or Fox MaTRrICE. The ancient philoſo 


; | | ._ ] FORMEDON, ſecundum formam doni, in Law, a writ which 
For matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies: conſequent- |. 


FOR 


With ages. 
Mately 


vely : thus man, 


tively; thus, a thing is ſaid to be formally Pat bier. 
it is ſuch in the proper notion of the thing ſpoken 51 


. manner 
in Oppoſition to 


g : For mul. 
which conſtitutes and denominates Se ſuch. that 


wherein a thing is contained in another, 
VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY, 


Y Manner, 
in any 0h. 
8 whereby 


wherein a thing is conceived; or, a manner 
ject, importing a relation to the underſtandin 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from another object 
Thus, animality and rationality are 
Scotiſts make great uſe of formalitie 
A of * Thomiſts. 

e Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees; | 
are fo many formalities, really diltinet ee ee 
as man, living, animal, &c. And the ſame they bold 
the attributes of God. The Thomiſts, on the eovtit 
"mer that they are really and intrinſically Hh 
ame. | 


formalnies, The 
„ In Oppoſition to 


the formulas themſelves, or the rules preſcribed for It! 
diciary proceedings. In contraQs of ſtrict law, all the 
formalities mult be ſtrictly obſerved : an omiſſion of the 
leaſt formality may ruin the whole convention. 
The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorun 
to be obſerved. . | 3 ö 


ſhioning, or producing, a thing. 1 

The formation of the chick in the egg is admirably ex. 
plained by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Forma. 
tione Pulli in Ovo. _ | | 

The formation of the FOE TVs, the embryo, in the womb, 
is a proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions 
See GENERATION. | 

The formation of metals is effected in the earth, of fume; 
or vapours raiſed by the ſubterraneous fire, and fixed 0: 
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phers admitted a virtus, or facultas formatris, whereby 
all bodies had their forms given them. 


formy, is a croſs narrow in the center, and broad at the 
extremes; ſo called by Leigh and Morgan, though molt 
other authors call it pate. . 


ſuch bodies, as, being either pure ſtone, flint, or ſpar 
are found in the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a 
near reſemblance to the external figure of muſcles, cockles, 
oyſters, or other ſhells, or to plants, or animals. 
Authors have been greatly divided as to their origin; the 
ſeveral opinions ſee under the articles Foss1L, SHELL, 
FoRMED Bachelor. See BACHELOR. | e 
Fox MED, in Heraldry, &c. the ſame with ſeated. 


lies for him who has right to lands or tenements b 
virtue of an entail ariſing from the ſtatute of Weltm. 2. 
13 Edw. I. cap. 1. | 1 0 3 
The time of limitation in a formedon, by ſtat. 21 Jac, 
cap. 16. is twenty years; within which ſpace of tin 
after his title accrues, the demandant mult bring his a: 
tion, or elſe is for ever barred. ne 
There are three kinds, viz. forma donatzonts, Of forme 
in the deſcender ; formedon in the remainder z and farmed: 
in the reverter. 1 | 855 7. 
FoRMEDON in the deſcender lies for the recover) of 5 2 
&c. given to one and the heirs of his bod); 0r Go 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; 4 
man and his wife, being couſin to the donor, in 
marriage, and afterwards alienated by the donee. _ 
After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ again 
tenant or alienece, | 25 1 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, &c. makes three ſorts of frm 
in the deſcender : the firſt is that now expreſſe rs 
| cond, for the heir of a coparcener that ., * cope. 
the third he calls in/imul tenuit, which lies 107 again 
cener, or heir in gavel-kind, before partition, u, 
him to whom the other coparcener or heir has a 
and is dead. | 
FoRMEDON in the remainder lies, whe 
to another for life or in tail, with the lem 
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formally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was 
intended to fignify : as, man is an animal. | 


| third perſon in tail or in fee; and afterwards 
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his heirs), againſt him to whom the donee 

donors vater che ie extinct to which it was intailed. 

cElL, a certain weight of about ſeventy pounds, 


entioned in the ſtatute of weights and meaſures, 51 
m 


le in Gunnery, a round piece of wood fitted to the 


: f the bore of a gun, on which the paper, 
* or flannel, which is to make the cartridge, 
brolled before it be paſted or ſewed. 

roRMiCA, in Zoology. See ANT. 


Four blackiſh colour, and broad baſe, which appears likes 


the ſtingings of ants; called alſo myrmicia. 


hence the name formzca, which literally denotes | 
— for the like reaſon it is denominated by the| 


reeks, puppannnes · . 
95 25 ak, formica, is alſo given to thoſe minute 


| naricous intumeſcences of the ſmalleſt blood-veſſels, ob- 
ſerved either in the anus, or the glans of the penis. 


Some alſo give the appellation ant, or Formica, to the | 


miliary herpes. 


Fogmicaz among Sport/mer, the name of a diſeaſe incident | 


to ſpaniels. See SPANIEL. | | | 
Nen the ant-lion, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


given by authors to a very remarkable ſpecies of inſect, | 
which is, in its perfect ſtate, a winged creature, ap- 


E to the nature of the libellæ, or DRAGON Hes; 


ut in its prior ſtate of a creeping animal, has a won- 
derful art and addreſs in catching its prey. It is in this] 
fate that it is known by the name of Vormica-leo, as it 


chiefly feeds upon ants. 


It is ſomewhat of the nature of the ſpider in its way of 
taking its prey, its manner of ſpinning, and in the figure | 
and ſoftneſs of its body; and has, in its general figure, | 


ſomewhat of the appearance of the millepes, or wood- 
Jouſe ; ſo that ſome have miſtaken it at firſt ſight for that 


animal. It is of a dirty greyiſh colour marked with ſome | 


black ſpots, and theſe are alſo many points, which when 
it is viewed with the microſcope, make it reſemble a 


rings, and has thence a wrinkled look. It has fix legs; 
four are joined to the breaſt, and the other two to a long 


part which may be taken for its neck; its head is ſmall | 


and flat, and it has two remarkable horns; theſe are 
about a ſixth of an inch long, and as thick as a hair, and 
are hard, hollow, and hooked at the end, like the claws: 
of a cat; at the origin of each of theſe horns, it has a 
clear and bright black eye, which ſees very diſtinctly, 
and gives the creature notice to eſcape on fight of the 
ſmalleſt object. Mem. Acad. Par. 170g. 1 4 

He uſually encamps under an old wall, that he may be 
ſheltered from the injuries of the weather, and he always 
chuſes a place where the ſoil is compoſed of a ſine dry 


ſand; in this he makes a pit of the ſhape of a funnel, or 3 


an inverted hollow cone. 


When he has finiſhed his pit, he buries himſelf at the 


bottom of it in the ſand, leaving no part above ground, 
but the tips of his two horns, which he expands to the 
two ſides of the pit. In this condition he lies and waits 
tor his prey, and never comes up after it. When an ant, 


or any other ſuch creature, chances to walk over the edges | 
of his pit, his ſteps throw down a little of the ſand, which | 
naturally cunning down to the bottom of the pit, gives | 


the enemy notice of his prey; he then toſſes up the ſand 
which covers his head, to bury the ant, and bring him 
down with its returning force to the bottom ; and as one 
_ attempt cannot be ſulficient to prevent the ant's eſcape, 


e throws more and more ſand upon him, till he by de-“ 


grees brings him down to the bottom. All the endeavours 
ol the ant to eſcape, when once it is within the verge of 
the pit, are in vain; for, as it attempts to climb, the 
and runs away from under its feet, and it finks the lower 

or every attempt. This motion of the ſand alſo informs 
me enemy where it is, and directs him to throw up more 
land in the right place, which it does till the poor ant 
als to the bottom between its horns. It then plunges 


their points deep into the ant's body, and having ſucked | 


Out all the 
kin. as far 


up the edges of its pit, and if they have ſuffered any 


Juices of the prey, it throws out the empty 


\ Jury, repairs them with great care, and immediately 


buries itſelf again in the center to wait for another meal. 


4 * of this creature are its only organs for re- 
5 eee it never brings any animal that it 
ere near to its head, but always holds it at the tip 
ons; they therefore plainly ſerve as ſyringes, to 


raw into _ : . 
into its ſtomach the juices of the bodies of the in- 


a e 4 
v it feeds on; neither is there any mouth or trunk, 
or. II. Ne 138. 


es without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates; then he 
he reverter lies for the donor, or his heirs 


dition, for want of ſuch iſſue, to revert to the | 


ick, in Medicine, a ſpecies of tumid callous wart, | 


FOR 


or any other organ to be diſcovered about its head, which 
could ſerve to the purpoſe: of eating, the head leeming 
only intended to throw away the ſand in forming the pit. 
The horns of this animal being ſo neceflary to its liſe, 
nature has provided for the reſtoring them in caſe of ac- 
eidents, and if cut off they are found to grow again. 
When the formica-lco has lived a proper time in this Rate, 
it leaves its pit, and is only ſeen drawing lines and traces 
on the ſurface of the ſand ; after this it buries itſelf un- 
der the ſurface, and there incloſes itſelf in a fine web to 
als its transformation into the winged ſtate. I his cafe 
1s made of a ſort of filk, which the creature ſpins in the 
manner of the ſpider, and of a quantity of the grains of 
ſand cemented together by a glutinous humour which 
flows from its pores. This caſe, however, would be too 
harſh and coarſe for the body of the creature, and there- 
fore it ſerves only for the outer covering, to deſend it 
from injuries; the creature ſpinning one of pure and in- 
comparably fine ilk, of a beautiful pearl-colour within 
it, which covers its whole body. | 
When the creature has lain ſome time in this caſe, it 
throws off its outer ſkin, with the eyes, the horns, and 
every other part neceſſary to its life before, and becomes 
an oblong nymph, in which a careful eye may trace the 


through its tranſparent covering, new eyes; new horns, 
wings, and all the other parts of the animal in its perfect 
ſtate. | This nymph makes its way about half out of the 
ſhell, and remains in this condition, but without farther 
life or motion, till the perfect fly makes its way out at a 
lit in the back; in this ſtate it much reſembles the li- 
bellz or dragon-ſlies common about our waters. The 
male couples with the female in this ſtate only, and Mr. 
Poupart, to whom the world is indebted for this curious 


egg; but this is very different from the courſe of nature, 
in the other animals of the ſame claſs. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1704. 55 FF 
The common formzca-lco moves only backward, but Mr: 
Rouet has obſerved a ſpecies which moves forward in the 
common way of other animals, and makes no pit of this 
kind to intrap its prey, but ſeizes other inſects by force. 


Philoſ. Tranſ. N? 469. p. 466. 


FORMICA'TTION, a term uſed among Builders, for arching 
hedge-hog or porcupine. Its body is compoſed of ſeveral | | | 


or vaulting. _ - | | | | 
FORMING is uſed for the act of giving being or birth to 
any thing. 1 5 1 

The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any 
thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he pleafes. Geo- 
metry teaches how to form all kinds of figures. „ 
It is alſo uſed ſor the producing of a thing: thus, the 

lineaments of the face began to be formed. 2 


to fortify the camp, and diſpoling things for the attack 
of a place in rm. „„ ; 
They alſo ſay, to form a ſquadron or battalion ; meaning, 
to range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, &c. | 
The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a body of forces, 
which being out of any order of ſquadrons, battalions, 


ſclves in a condition for the attack. 


artillery, into line of battle. See Ling. 
Angle FORMING the flank. See ANGLE: 


tenſes of verbs, which are made from others, by a change 
of certain letters. „„ 
The preſent tenſe is formed. from the infinitive. Com- 


any etymology, are ſaid to be formed. *' 

FORMULA, a rule, or model, or certain terms preſcribed 

and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an 
act, inſtrument, proceeding, or the lik. : 
The Roman law was full of formulas. The Formulas 


great eſteem. | 

FoRMULa, in Church-hiſtery and Theology, denotes a formu- 

lary or profeſſion of faith. 

FoRMULa, in Medicine, denotes a little form, or preſcrip- 

tion, ſuch as phyſicians direct in extemporaneous practice, 
in diſlinction from the greater forms, which are the oth- 
cinal medicines. See PRESCRIPTION. 


of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, or abjuration, &c. 
to be made on certain occaſions. _ oy 5 
There are alſo formularies of devotion, of prayers, &c. 
Liturgies are formularies of the public fervice in moſt 
churches. 333 
FORNA, in Jchthyology, a name given by Hildegard, and 
others, to the trout. | | 
FORNACALIA, or FoRNIcAL IA, a feaſt held among the 


ancient Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Fornax, or 
Foraix. It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed 
- K | before 


form of the fly it is to become. There may be ſeen _ 


deſcription, is of opinion that the females lay only one 


FoRmiNG of @ ſiege is the making lines of circumvallation, 


&c. do halt, range themſelves in order, and put them- 


Forming the line, is drawing up infantry, cavalry, and 


FORMING is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of certain 


pound and derivative words alfo, and even all that have 


of Marculphus, with M. Bignon's Comment, are in 


FORMULARY, a writing, containing the form of formula 
from the hole as it can. This done, it mounts | 
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before the mouth of an oven, wherein they dried their 
corn, baked their bread, &c. The ere were move- 
able: the grand curio proclaimed the time of celebration 
every year on the twelfth of the calends of March. They 
were firſt inſtituted by Numa: and the QUIRINALIA 
were inſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not kept the 
Fornacalia. | | | 
FORNAGE, fornagium, in our old Writers, ſignifies the | 
fee taken by a lord from his tenants, bound to bake in 
the lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to uſe their own; 
this was uſual in the northern parts of England. 


| 


nifies the ſame. 81 
FORNICATION, whoredom, the act or crime of inconti- 


ties be married, it becomes adultery. 


trary to the law of nature. | : 

By the ancient law of England, the firſt offence herein 

was puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſe- 

cond was made felony, by an act in the time of the late 

| uſurpation. At preſent, doing public penance is the 
chief puniſhment. See BASTARD. 
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cluding all kinds of offences againſt chaſtity. 

Its ſpecies are, 1. Simple fornication, which is that com- 
mitted with a proſtitute. 2. Stuprum, that committed 
with perſons of reputation and ſobriety. 3. 'That com- 
| mitted with relations, called ince/?. 4. That committed 
with married perſons, adultery. 5. That committed with 
perſons conſecrated to God, ſacrilege. 6. That com- 


And, 8. That committed with beaſts, be/tralrty. | 
FORNIX, in Anatomy, the extremity of the corpus callo- 


cated into two legs, forming a kind of arch, or forms. 
See Comes calloſum. 8 . 
FORPRISE, in Law, an exception, or reſervation: in 


Edw. I. 


coepted and forpriſed are ſynonimous terms. | 
FokpRIS E is alſo uſed for an exaction: in which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with forecapium. 

Totum pratum, &c. ſine quacunque forpriſa in excambium 
pro placca dedit. | e | 
 FORRAGE, or For Ack, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, 
and ſtraw ; particularly in war. | | 
Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reaſon they 


ciently ſignified any kind of corn or grain. Menage, from 
foderagium, of foderum, or fodrum, which the Romans 
"uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Cujas and Du-Cange derive it 


German foden, or voeden, to feed; Nicod, from farrago, 
which literally ſignifies what we call forrage, and figu- 
ratively, a mixture of divers kinds of things ; Hicks de- 
rives it from the Saxon fodra, or the Engliſh fodder, or 
the baſe Latin fodrum. See FoDDER. | 


the cavalry may find forrage. 


+... ſtraw, and ten pounds of oats. See RATION. 


out to ſecure the forragers. rage-guard is poſted 
at all places, where the enemies parties may come to 
_ diſturb the forragers. This guard is likewiſe called the 


the forraging, that they may be poſted in the morning 


\ horſe and foot, and muſt ſtay at their poſt till the forra- 
gers be all come off the ground. | | 


Wuaatet-falls. © | 
FORSKHOLEA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria pen- 
tagynia claſs, with a five-leaved calyx extending beyond 
the corolla, ten ſpatulated petals, no pericarpium, and 
five ſeeds connected by a woolly down, 
FORSTAL, 8 Lee | 
| GRS AH md. ee UFoktsTALLING. 
FORT, a little caſtle or fortreſs; or a place of ſmall ex- 
tent, fortified by art, or nature, or both. 
A fort is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, ram- 
part, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſ- 
ſage of a river; to make good an advantageous poſt; to 
fortify the lines and quarters of a ſiege. 
Fokr, field, otherwiſe called Fortin or Fortlet, and ſome- 
times Sconce, is a ſmall fore, built in haſte, for the defence 
of a paſs or poſt; but particularly conſtructed for the 


The word comes from the French fournage, which ſig- 


nency between ſingle perſons; for, if either of the par- 


. . | | 
St. Thomas labours much to prove ſimple fornication con- 


FoRNICATION is ſometimes uſed as a generical term, in- 


mitted between perſons of the ſame ſex, ſodomy. 7. That 
committed by perſons on themſelves, manuſtupration. 


ſum, next the cerebellum z which is ſeparated or divari- | 


- which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon. 14 
] 1 N 1 | ſcribe two arcs above the angle of the figure. 
We ſtill uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein ex- gle of the figure, alte 


Fon paine, & dure: See Paine. | 
go abroad to ſeek forrage : others from far, which an- 


from the German futter, horſe-meat z Voſlius, from the | 
In marching, encamping, &c. care muſt be taken, that | 
FoRRAGE-guard, in Military 2 a detachment ſent | 
| The for 


covering party, and marches generally the night before | 


before the forragers come. The guard conſiſts both of | 


FORSES, catadupe, a term uſed m Weſtmoreland for 


and the face HK has ſome defence from the Pts 


defence of a camp in the _ of a ſiege, where the 


F OR 


principal quarters are uſually joined, or x 
nicate with each other, by 2 dende b f 
redoubts. Their figure and ſize are vile ortins ang 
to the nature of the ſituation, and the im — 
ſervice for which they are intended. Some a 
with baſtions, and ſome with demi-bafticn. fontie 
differs from a CITADEL, as this laſt ig Murry A for: 
mand and guard ſome town; and from a redoal 0 eon. 
cloſed on all ſides; whereas a redoubt is one 4 Biti 
Forts are moſt commonly made ſquare (fee 72 In 
cation, fig. 5.) eſpecially when the paſs they 1 Fertiß. 
is of any conſequence, or the place may — 1 var 
proached : the fides of this ſquare are a kunde * i 
the perpendicular ten, and the faces twent 0 1 
ditch about this fort may be from ten to teen ei the 
the parapet is to be made of turf, and fraiſed, ” oy 
ditch paliſſadoed when dry. There may be », ates 
vert-way about this fort, or elſe a row of Paliſades mi 
be placed on the outſide of the ditch. A ſquar fire Bi 
be fortified in the following manner : 1225 Js by 
the ſquare in a circle, divide each of its files Ay 
&c. into two equal parts in the points F, M. & : : D, 
the center E draw an indefinite line EF: from 1 = 
ter draw alſo the lines E A, EB, ED, EC "h 0 we 
gles of the ſquare; divide the fide AB into ei he os 
parts, and ſet off one of theſe parts from F 0 ar 
from G draw the lines of defence AG, BG: divid = 
other fide of the ſquare into ſeven equa] parts and f 
off two of thoſe parts from A to K, and from Bt L 
which will be the faces of the baſtions ; take the diſt 
K in your compaſles, and ſet it off on the lines of 
fence from K to H, and from I. to I, and dra if 
which will be the curtain, and the lines KI, Ly will 
be the flanks. Or, it may be otherwiſe fortified ths: 
let the fide AA (fig. 6.) be a hundred and thirty f. 
thoms; the demi-gorge AB, twenty-five fathoms; and 
with the compaſles opened to the length of the pinched 
line BCB, which is the diagonal of two ſides, from each 
of which there has been taken twenty-five fathoms, upon 
the extremity oppoſed to the angle which they forks, & 


rnate| 


making uſe of the points B for centers; then draw lines 


from the points of interſection of the arcs D, to the 
_ * 5 for centers B, upon which points B, 
raiſe the flanks erpendicular to th ed li 

e BY. 39k ON 19 e oppoſed lines of 


* 


Fox r royal is a fort, whoſe line of defence is at leaſ 


twenty-ſix fathoms long. 


FoRT, ſlar, is a ſconce or redoubt, conſtituted by re- enter. 


ing and ſaliant angles, having commonly from five to 


eight points, and the ſides flanking each other. 
75 © 4 8 C cr 


deſcribe a flar-fort. Deſcribe a hexagon aBCdef; 


(H. J.) divide one of its fides into four equal parts; and 
on the center of this ſide raiſe the perpendicular DA 


equal to one fourth of the fide BC. From the point A 
draw the faces AC and AB, and let the ſame operations 


be performed with reſpect to the other ſides of the her- 


agon. 


Fo Rs are ſometimes made triangular, only with half ba- 


tions, as in fig. 8. This, as well as the ſquare and pen- 


ö J tagonal fort .. and 10.) may be deſcribed in the 
A ration of forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw, andd E 5 
oats, allowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his 
| horſe one day; which is twenty pounds of hay, five of 


following manner. Parallel to the inner figure, whether 
it be a triangle, ſquare, or pentagon, whoſe fide AB may 
be ſuppoſed about eighteen yards, deſcribe an outwaid 


figure at the diſtance of about four or five yards from it 


or farther, if neceſſary, whoſe ſides are ED, EF, &e. 
Divide each fide, as ED, EF, &c. into three equal 
parts, one of which is EI, FL, &c. and in theſe hes 
prolonged, take DG, EH, &c. each equal to one of 
thoſe three parts. From the points G, H, &c. thus 
found, draw the lines of defence to the angles of tis 


- outward figure, as HD, &c. and from the points 5 


&c. draw the flanks IK, LM, &c. perpendicular tothe 
ſides ED, EF, meeting the lines of defence in K, M, 
&c. Or the flanks may be drawn, by continuing the 
line DI towards E, and taking IP equal to twice IE; 
from P as a center, with the radius PI, cut the line 0 
defence in K, and draw the flank IK. Then to eack 
face HK, flank KI, and curtin | G, make a parapft © 
about ſeven feet thick, or more if necellary, expreſſed in 
the figures, by drawing lines at that diſtance on the in- 
fide of the ſeveral parts. Leave a proper berm of avo 
four or five feet broad, and make a ditch about five or l 
yards wide, whoſe outer line or counterſcarp 150 be pi 
rallel to the faces and curtins only. A for! thus on 
ſtructed is more capable of defence than one 1 175 
flanks; for the curtin 1G is defended by the flank | g 
In the conſtruction of triangular /orts, (fig- THE on 
of making half baſtions at the angles, whole es , 
laced in the middle of the fides. The g0rg. 7 


baſtions may be from twenty to twenty-four toiſes, ys 


made a co. 
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FOR 


m a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
he 2 15 ee to the ſides, from ten 1 
the e ſes long, and the capitals from twenty to twenty- 
twelve , the fides happen to be greater or leſs, the parts 
"Y haſtions are likewiſe made greater or leſs in pro- 
of the d the ditch round this fort may be ten or twelve 
ortion 4 The ramparts and parapets of theſe works 
a monly made of turf, and the outſide of the pa- 
are ors 4. Forts are often made of various figures, 
rapet irregular, and ſometimes in the form of a 


r Or . 
regula eſpecially when they are ſituated near a river, 


ſemi-circle, 


the 
N to fire at the ſhips on all ſides. When a 


is to be built on a neck of land, formed by the con- 
Linh of two rivers, or in the windings of a river, in 
order to prevent an enemy from tranſporting any thing by 

ter, or to prevent their ſhips paſſing that way, the fi- 
5 ol che fort mult be adapted to the ſituation, in ſuch 
2 manner, that there may be no place for landing troops 
out of the reach of thegpre of ſome work or other; and 
the ſide next to the lan ſhould always be better fortified 
than the other parts near the river, as being more liable 
to an attack. There are two principal errors committed 
in the conſtruction of forts near the ſea, or navigable 
ivers, which ſhould be carefully guarded againſt ; the 
one is, that of making the parapet too low, ſo that per- 
ſons behind it may be fired upon from the round top of 
a maſt, by which the gunners are obliged to abandon 
their guns, and to ſave themſelves by flight: to remedy 
this inconvenience, the parapet ſhould be nine or ten feet 
high, and the batteries may be covered above by making 
an arch over every piece left open behind to let out the 
the ſmoak, or with planks, like ſheds, over which may 
he ſcattered earth or dung about a foot and a half thick, 
to prevent the wood from taking fire. e 
The other fault is, leaving forts or batteries open behind, 
or very little fortified towards the land, fo that the enemy 
may land men in the dark and ſurprize them, by which 
the guns placed in them become not only uſeleſs, but 
ſerve rather to deſtroy them. A fort, or battery, there- 
fore, ſhould be fortified all round with a good rampart 
and ditch, at leaſt, or with an addition of outworks, if 
the place is of any importance : the rampart ſhould be 
fraiſed, and the ditch have a row of paliſades planted in 
the middle of it, if it be dry. In the conſtruction of all 
firts, it ſhould be remembered, that the figure of feweſt 
ſides and baſtions, that can probably anſwer the propoſed 


defence, is always to be preferred; as, works on ſuch a 
plan are ſooner executed, and with leſs expence; be- 
ſides, fewer troops will ſerve, and they are more readily | 


brought together in caſe of neceſſity. 


FORTAMENTE, in the Italian Muſic, the ſame with 


loud. 


than forte. | fs 
ORTE, piu, the ſame as forte forte. 


for all FOR TIFIED places, whether made by nature or art. 


duch are fortified towns, caſtles, citadels, forts, towers, 


redoubts, ſconces, &c. 


IORTIFICATION, called alſo military architecture, is the 

at of fortifying or ſtrengthening a place, by making | 
works around the ſame, to render it capable of being de- 
fended by a ſmall force, agaiaſt the attacks of a more nu- 


merous enem y. 


Some authors go back to the beginning of the world, for 
the author and origin of military architecture. Accord- | 


ng to them, God himſelf was the firſt engineer; and 


aadiſe, or the*garden of Eden, was the firſt fortreſs. | 


Gain improved on the hint, in building the firſt city, 


en. W. 17. After him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. | 


_ Semiramis, as Poliænus relates, Stratagem. lib. 
zu cap. 27. The Canaanites, Numb. xiii. 19. Deut. 


choboam his ſon, 2 Chron: xi. 5. and the other kings 


of Judah and Ifraelz and at length the Greeks and Ro- 


mans. Vitruvius, lib. X. cap. ult. and lib. i. cap. 5. 


ouch is the ſeries of thoſe who fortified places; to which 


de added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, 
= ullt the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. 
i Fer of fortification, founded firſt in neceſſity, 
oy, like that of other important and uſeful arts, 
Dome When villages and towns were firſt formed, it 

ound neceſſary, for the common ſafety, to encom- 


paſs them with v . . 
violence and Avvo and ditches, in order to prevent all 


hen offenfiy 
With loop-ho 
me deſenders = 

ading, that as 
ey could fro 


ce weapons were invented, walls were made 


gainſt the arrows of the aſſailants; but 
ſoon as the enemy got cloſe to the walls, 


les at proper diſtances, in order to ſcreen 


entrance of a harbour; by which figure | 


FORTE, in the Lialian Muſic, directs to play ſtrong and | 


FoxTE ForTE, or F. F. ſignifies a degree louder or ſtronger | 


FORTERESSE, Fox TR ESS E, or FORTRESS, a general name | 


28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron. viii. 4. | 


ſurprizes from their neighbours : | 


m no part be diſcovered or repulſed, they | 


FOR 


added ſquare towers at proper diſtances from each other, 
ſo that every part of the wall might be defended by the 
adjacent ſides of the towers. However, this manner of 
incloſing towns was found to be imperfect, becauſe there 
remained ſtill one of the faces of the towers which 


_ fronted the field, that could not be ſeen from any other 


part, and, therefore, could not be defended. To remedy 
this, they made the towers round inſtead of ſquare, ima- 
gining this figure to be the ſtrongeſt for reſiſting the bat- 
tering engines, and likewiſe to be better defended ſrom 
the other parts of the wall. Nevertheleſs, part of theſe 
towers remained unſeen, and incapable of being defend- 
ed, which made them change them again into ſquares as 
before; but, inſtead of preſenting a face to the field as 
formerly, they preſented an angle; and thus they ob- 
tained ſuch a diſpoſition of their works, that no part 
could be attacked without being ſeen or defended by ſome 
other part. | 

But how ancient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with 
walls, towers, &c. may be, the name fortification, and 
the art now underſtood thereby, are of no very. old 


7 


ſtanding. | 
Theſe have had their riſe ſince the invention of cannons ; 
the terrible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change 


the ſtructure of the ancient walls, and to add ſo many 


chings thereto, that thoſe changes were thought enough 
to conſtitute a new art, which was called fortification, on 

account of the ſtrength it afforded thoſe cities, to de- 

fend them againſt an enemy. 

The period, in which the modern practice of military ar- 

chiteCture may be ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe, was 

that in which the old circular towers were firſt converted 

into BASTIONS, about the year 1500. 


The firſt authors who have written of fortification, confi 


dered as a particular formed art, are La Treille, Alghiſi, 
Marchi, Paſino, Ramelli, Cataneo, and Speckle, who, as 
Mr. Robins ſays, was one of the greateit geniuſes that 
has applied to this art. He was architect of the city of 
Straſburgh, and died in the year 1589. He publiſhed a 
treatiſe of fortrfication in German, which was reprinted 
at Leipſic in 1736. Robins's Math. Tracts, vol. i. pre- 


© Tacey pg. 5 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the Great of 
France; Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange; 


Marolois, the chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the 


count de Pagan, and the marſhal de Vauban; which laſt 
two noble authors have contributed greatly to the perfec- 
tion of the art. To whom we may add Scheiter, Mal- 


let, Belidor, Blondel, Muller, &c. 


From the idea and office of fortification, ſome general 


fundamental rules or axioms may be drawn : as, 


1. That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommo- 


dated to that of attacking; ſo that no one manner can be 


aſſured always to hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of 
beſieging be incapable of being altered; and that to judge 
of the perfection of a fortification, the method of be- 
ſieging at the time when it was built muſt be conſidered. 
2. All the parts of a fortification ſhould-be able to reſiſt 


the moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging, and they 


ſhould be equally ſtrong on all ſides. 


3. A fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 


defended with as few men as poſſible; which conſidera. 
tion, when well attended to, ſaves a vaſt deal of expence. 


4. That the defendants may be in the better condition, 


they muſt not be expoſed to the enemy's guns and mor- 
tars; but the aggreſſors muſt be expoſed to theirs. 5 
Hence, 5. All the parts of a fan Kamen ſhould be ſo diſ- 


poſed, as that they may defend each other: in order to 
this, every part there is to be flanked, 1. e. capable of 
being ſeen and defended from ſome other; ſo that there 


be no place where an enemy can lodge himſelf, either 
unſeen, or under ſhelter. N | EE 
6. All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defend- 
ants; ſo that no hills or eminence: muſt be allowed, be- 


hind which the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the 


guns of the fortification; or from which he might annoy | 


them with his own. 


The fortreſs, then, is to command all the place round 


about; conſequently the out- works muſt all be lower than 
the body of the place. a 
7. No line of defence is to be above point- blank muſquet- 


ſhot, which is from one hundred and twenty to one 


hundred and fifty fathom. 


8. The acuter the angle at the center, the ſtronger is the 
place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently 


more defenſible. £8 

9. All the defences ſhould be as nearly direct as poſſible. 
Such are the general laws and views of fortification : the 
particular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral work or member 
thereof, will be delivered under their proper articles. 
See BASTION, and FoRTIFIED place. 


FoRTIF1CATION, the art of, may be diſtinguiſhed into two 


parts, viz. the elementary or theoretical, and practical. 
| | | FoRTI-s 


OR 
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FoRRAGE-guard, in Military Affairs, a detachment ſent 
diut to ſecure the forragers. The forrage-guard is poſted 
at all places, where the enemies parties may come to | 
diſturb the forragers. This guard is likewiſe called the | 


FOR 


before the mouth of an oven, wherein they dried their 
corn, baked their bread, &c. The {rome were move- 
able: the grand curio proclaimed the time of celebration 
every year on the twelfth of the calends of March. They 
were firſt inſtituted by Numa: and the QuIRINALIA 
were inſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not kept the 

Fornacalia. "oth 

FORNAGE, fornagium, in our old Writers, ſignifies the 
fee taken by a lord from his tenants, bound to bake in 
the lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to uſe their 'own ; 
this was uſual in the northern parts of England. | 
The word comes from the French fournage, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 


nency between ſingle perſons; for, if either of the par- 
ties be married, it becomes adultery. 

St. Thomas labours much to prove ſimple fornication con- 
trary to the law of nature. | 


By the ancient law of England, the firſt offence herein 


was puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſe- 
cond was made felony, by an act in the time of the late 


uſurpation. At preſent, doing public penance 1s the | 


chief puniſhment. See BasTARD. 


_ FoRniCAT10N is ſometimes uſed as a generical term, in- 


cluding all kinds of offences againſt chaftity. 

Its ſpecies are, 1. Simple fornication, which is that com- 
mitted with a proſtitute. 2. Stuprum, that committed 
with perſons of reputation and ſobriety. 3. That com- 


mitted with relations, called ince/t. 4. That committed | 
. with married perſons, adultery. 5. That committed with | 


perſons conſecrated to God, 2 6. That com- 
mitted between perſons of the ſame ſex, ſodomy. 7. That 


committed by perſons on themſelves, manuſtupration. 
And, 8. That committed with beaſts, be/tiality. 
FORNIX, in Anatomy, the extremity of the corpus callo- 


| ſum, next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or divari- 
cated into two legs, forming a kind of arch, or fornix. 
See CoRPus calloſum. 
FORPRISE, in Law, an exception, or reſervation: in 
which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon. 14 
Edw. I. 5 | _ SLY 
| Cepted and forpriſed are ſynonimous terms. 
FoRyRISE is alſo uſed for an exaction: in which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with forecapium. | 
Totum pratum, &c. ſine quacunque forpriſa in excambium 


Pero placca dedit. | 
FORRACE, or Fon Ack, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, 


and ſtraw ; particularly in war. | | 
Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reaſon they 
go abroad to ſeek forrage : others from far, which an- 


ciently ſignified any kind of corn or grain. Menage, from | 


Joderagium, of foderum, or fodrum, which the Romans 
uſed in the fame ſenſe. Cujas and Du-Cange derive it 
from the German Futter, hor ſe- meat; Voſſius, from the 

German foden, or voeden, to feed; Nicod, from farrago, 


which literally ſignifies what we call forrage, and figu- | 


ratively, a mixture of divers kinds of things; Hicks de- 
rives it from the Saxon fodra, or the Engliſh fodder, or 

the baſe Latin fodrum. See Foppe. i 

the cavalry may find forrage. © 

A ration of forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw, and 


_ cats, allowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his | 
| Horſe one day; which is twenty pounds of hay, five of 


ſtraw, and ten pounds of oats. See RaT1on. 


covering party, and marches generally the night before 

the forraging, that they may be poſted in the morning 
before the eurer come. The guard conſiſts both of 
horſe and foot, and muſt ſtay at their poſt till the forra- 
gers be all come off the ground. | 


'Þ RSES, catadupæ, a term uſed in Weſtmoreland for 


water-falls. 


FORSKHOLEA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria pen- ö 


tagynia claſs, with a five: leaved calyx extending beyond 


the corolla, ten ſpatulated petals, no pericarpium, and 
five ſeeds connected by a woolly down, ET 


 FORSTAL. 


g See 13 | 
FORSTALLING. FORESTALLING, 
FORT, a little caſtle or fortreſs ; or a place of ſmall ex- 
tent, fortified by art, or nature, or both. CIR 


A fort is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, ram- | 


part, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſ- 
ſage of a river; to make good an advantageous poſt; to 
fortify the lines and quarters of a ſiege. 
Fokr, feld, otherwiſe called Fortin or Fortlet, and ſome- 
times Sconce, is a ſmall fort, built in baſte; for the defence 
of a paſs or poſt ; but particularly confiruced for the 
defence of a camp in the _ of a ſiege, where the 


| 


| 


' FORNICATION, whoredom, the act or crime of inconti- | 


We ſtill uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein ex- 


the center E draw an indefinite line EF; 


principal quarters are uſually joined, or nds 


nicate with each other, by lines defe . commu, 
redoubts. Their figure and fize —_ forting and 


to the nature of the ſituation, an iran ver ACcordin 
ſervice for which they are 8 ee of the 
with baſtions, and ſome with demi-baftis are fortifeq 
differs from a CITADEL, as this laſt ig a. A fo; 
mand and guard ſome town; and from a ed to com. 


cloſed on all ſides; whereas a redoubt is 0 den abe wi l 


Forts are moſt commonly made ſquare A 15 
Hortiß. 


cation, fig. 5.) eſpecially when the 
is of any conſequence. of the pines a (ar 
proached : the ſides of this ſquare are 2 hunde bac ? 
the perpendicular ten, and the faces twent 0 FP 
ditch about this fort may be from ten to teen "ez the 
the parapet is to be made of turf, and fraiſed 1 
ditch paliſſadoed when dry. There may be n. * 
vert- way about this fort, or elſe 2 row / 
be placed on the outſide of the ditch. ua 
be fortified in the following manner - har he 10 
the ſquare in a circle, divide each of its ſi 
& c. into two equal parts in the points F, M, 
ter draw alſo the lines E A, E B, ED N er 
gles of the ſquare; divide the ſide AB into eight en. 
parts, and ſet off one of theſe parts from F — 6 
from G draw the lines of defence AG, BG; divid 2 
other fide of the ſquare into ſeven equal parts and f. 
off two of thoſe parts from A to K, and from Bt . 
which will be the faces of the baſtions ; take the diſt 
K in your compaſſes, and ſet it off on the lines of . 
fence from K to H, and from L to I, and draw HI 
which will be the curtain, and the lines KI, LH, vil 
be the flanks. Or, it may be otherwiſe fortified e, 
let the fide A A (fig. 6.) be a hundred and thin bi 
thoms; the demi-gorge AB, twenty-five Cithons: ws 
with the compaſſes opened to the length of the pinched 
line BC B, which is the diagonal of two ſides, from each 
of which there has been taken twenty-five fathoms, upon 
the extremity oppoſed to the angle which they form 4 
ſeribe two arcs above the angle of the figure, alternate 
making uſe of the points B for centers; then draw ine 


| from the points of interſection of the arcs D, to the 


point which ſerved for centers B, upon which points B 
raiſe the flanks BE perpendicular to the oppoſed ines a 
defence BD. 25 eee eee 
FORT paine, & dure. See PAINE. | 
FORT royal is a fort, whoſe line of defence is at leaf 
twenty-ſix fathoms long. nl 548 ee 02 
FORT, far, is a ſconce or redoubt, conſtituted by re-enter- 
ing and faliant angles, having commonly from fire to 
_ points, and the ſides flanking each other. 
To deſcribe a flar-fort. Deſcribe a hexagon aBCgef; 
sg. J.) divide one of its fides into four equal parts; and 
on the center of this ſide raiſe the perpendicular DA 
_ equal to one fourth of the fide BC. From the point A 
draw the faces AC and AB, and let the ſame operations 
be performed with reſpect to the other ſides of the hex- 
agon. | N 


Fos are ſometimes made triangul Iy with half bil. 
In marching, encamping, &c. care muſt be taken, that F 


tions, as in fig. 8. This, as well as the ſquare and pen- 
tagonal fort, (fig. 9. and 10.) may be deſcribed in the 
following manner. Parallel to the inner figure, whether 
it be a triangle, ſquare, or pentagon, whoſe fide AB may 
be ſuppoſed about eighteen yards, deſcribe an outwad 


| figure at the diſtance of about four or five yards from it 


or farther, if neceſſary, whoſe ſides are ED, EF, kt. 
Divide each fide, as ED, EF, &c. into three equal 
parts, one of which is EI, FL, &c. and in theſe bdes 
prolonged, take DG, EH, &c. each equal to one of 
thoſe three parts. From the points G, H, Kc. thus 
found, draw the lines of defence to the angles of the 
outward figure, as HD, &c. and from the points I, L. 
&c. draw the flanks IK, LM, &c. perpendicular tothe 
ſides ED, EF, meeting the lines of defence in K, M, 
&c. Or the flanks may be drawn, by continuing tix 
line DI towards E, and taking IP equal to twice IE; 
from P as a center, with the radius PI, cut the line 0 
defence in K, and draw the flank 1 K. Then to each 
face HK, flank KI, and curtin | G, make a parapet of 
about ſeven feet thick, or-more if neceſſary, expreſſed. 
the figures, by drawing lines at that diſtance on the U. 
ſide of the ſeveral parts. Leave a proper berm of * 
four or five feet broad, and make a ditch about five rl 
yards wide, whoſe outer line or counterſcarp is to be hi- 
rallel to the faces and curtins only. A fort thus = 
ſtructed is more capable of defence than one 112 
flanks; for the curtin 1G is defended by the flank 4 
and the face HK has ſome defence from the paft f id 
In the conſtruction of triangular forts, (Hg. 1 in yo 
of making half baſtions at the angles, whole ole whoſe 
laced in the middle of the ſides. The gorges +> , 

aſtions may be from twenty to twenty-four toiles, 1 


FOR 


a hundred to a hundred and twenty ; 
ie = eee to the ſides, from ten bs 
mY iſes long, and the capitals from twenty to twenty- 
worm if the fides happen to be greater or leſs, the parts 

1 baſtions are likewiſe made greater or leſs in pro- 
of the as ditch round this fort may be ten or twelve 
roy ide. The ramparts and parapets of theſe works 
tiles 1 made of turf, and the outſide of the pa- 
ot 15 ziſed. Forts are often made of various figures, 
þ 0 4 or irregular, and ſometimes in the form of a 
circle eſpecially when they are ſituated near a river, 
” Ris fire at the ſhips on all ſides. When a 
rf be built on a neck of land, formed by the con- 
N ef of two rivers, or in the windings of a river, in 
ow to prevent an enemy from tranſporting any thing by 
5 ter, or to prevent their ſhips paſſing that way, the fi- 
2 ol the fort mult be adapted to the ſituation, in ſuch 
T nine that there may be no place for landing troops 
: 10 the reach of there of ſome work or other; and 
te gde next to the land ſhould always be better fortified 
than the other parts near the river, as being more liable 
to an attack. There are two principal errors committed 
in the conſtruction of forts near the ſea, or navigable 
rivers, which ſhould be carefully guarded againſt ; the 
one is, that of making the parapet too low, ſo that per- 
ſons behind it may be fired upon from the round top of 
a maſt, by which the gunners are obliged to abandon 
their guns, and to ſave themſelves by flight : to remedy 
this inconvenience, the parapet ſhould be nine or ten feet 
high, and the batteries may be covered above by making 
| an arch over every piece left open behind to let out the 
| the ſmoak, or with planks, like ſheds, over which may 
de ſcattered earth or dung about a foot and a half thick, 
to prevent the wood from taking fire. : | 
The other fault is, leaving forts or batteries open behind, 
or very little fortified towards the land, fo that the enemy 
may land men in the dark and ſurprize them, by which 
the guns placed in them become not only uſeleſs, but 
ſerve rather to deſtroy them. A fort, or battery, there- 
fore, ſhould be fortified all round with a good rampart 
and ditch, at leaſt, or with an addition of outworks, if 
the place is of any importance : the rampart ſhould be 
fraiſed, and the ditch have a row of palifades planted in 


firts, it ſhould be remembered, that the figure of feweſt 
ſides and baſtions, that can probably anſwer the propoſed 


plan are ſooner executed, and with leſs expence; be- 
brought together in caſe of neceſſity. 

FORTE, 1 | 

FORTE, in the Italian Muſic, directs to play ſtrong and 
loud. 0 | 


than forte. 1 8 5 
Ton rk, pin, the ſame as forte forte. 


redoubts, ſconces, &c. 


art of fortifying or ſtrengthening a place, by making 


merous enemy. 

the author and origin of military architecture. Accord- 
Paradiſe, or the*garden of Eden, was the firſt fortreſs. 
den. iv. 17. After him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. 


Nil. Gap. 27. The Canaanites, Numb. xiii. 19. Deut. 


i. — David, 2 Sam. v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
choboam his ſon, 2 Chron. xi. 5. and the other kings | 


of Judah and lſrael; and at length the Greeks and Ro- 

ary Vitruvius, lib. x. cap. ult. and lib. i. cap. 5. 

— is the ſeries of thoſe Who Fortified places; to which 
ight be added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, 


"ny Progreſs of fortification, founded firſt in neceſſity, 
een, like that of other important and uſeful arts, 

gradual, 

te ond neceſſary, for the common ſafety, to encom- 

 MWith walls and ditches, in order to prevent all 


Volence and ſudden ſurprizes from their neighbours : 


When off 
with loop. holes at 
ne defenders ag: 
"ing, that a 
ey could f 


againſt the arrows of the aſſailants; but 
$ ſoon as the enemy got cloſe to the walls, 


entrance of a harbour; by which figure | 


the middle of it, if it be dry. In the conſtruction of all | 


defence, is always to be preferred; as, works on ſuch a 
lides, fewer troops will ſerve, and they are more readily | 


FORTAMENTE, in the Italian Mfc, the fame with | 


FokTe FoR TE, or F. F. ſignifies a degree louder or ſtronger : 


FORTERESSE, FoR Ta ESS E, or FORTRESS, a general name | 
for all FOR TIF IE D places, whether made by nature or art. 
duch are fortified towns, caſtles, citadels, forts, towers, | 
FIORTIFICATION, called alſo military architekrure, is the 


works around the ſame, to render it capable of being de- 
ended by a ſmall force, agaiaſt the attacks of a more nu- 


Some authors go back to the beginning of the world, for | 
ng to them, God himſelf was the firſt engineer; and | 
Cain improved on the hint, in building the firſt city, | 


ben Semiramis, as Poliznus relates, Stratagem. lib. 


udo built the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. | 


When villages and towns were firſt formed, it | 


0 . £ | | 
enſive Weapons were invented, walls were made 
proper diſtances, in order to ſcreen. 


rom no part be diſcovered or repulſed, they 


added ſquare towers at proper diſtances from each other, 
ſo that every part of the wall might be defended by the 
adjacent ſides of the towers. However, this manner of 
incloſing towns was found to be imperfect, becauſe there 
remained ſtill one of the faces of the towers which 
fronted the field, that could not be ſeen from any other 
part, and, therefore, could not be defended. To remedy 
this, they made the towers round inſtead of ſquare, ima- 
gining this figure to be the ſtrongeſt for reſiſting the bat- 
tering engines, and likewiſe to be better defended ſrom 
the other parts of the wall. Nevertheleſs, part of theſe 
towers remained unſeen, and incapable of being defend- 
ed, which made them change them again into ſquares as 
before; but, inſtead of preſenting a face to the field as 
formerly, they preſented an angle; and thus they ob- 
tained ſuch a diſpoſition of their works, that no part 
could be attacked without being ſeen or defended by ſome 
other parrt. 
But how ancient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with 
walls, towers, &c. may be, the name fortification, and 
the art now underſtood thereby, are of no very. old 
ſtanding. 8 N | 
Theſe have had their riſe ſince the invention of cannons ; 


the terrible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change 


the ſtructure of the ancient walls, and to add ſo many 
chings thereto, that thoſe changes were thought enough 
to conſtitute a new art, which was called fortification, on 
account of the ſtrength it afforded thoſe cities, to de- 
fend them againſt an enemy. . 
The period, in which the modern practice of military ar- 
chitectutre may be ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe, was 
that in which the old circular towers were firſt converted 
into BASTIONS, about the year 1500. 


The firſt authors who have written of fortification, conſi- 
dered as a particular formed art, are La Treille, Alghiſi, 


Marchi, Paſino, Ramelli, Cataneo, and Speckle, who, as 


Mr. Robins ſays, was one of the greateſt geniuſes that 


has applied to this art. He was architect of the city of 
Straſburgh, and died in the year 1589. He publiſhed a 
treatiſe of fortification in German, which was reprinted 


at Leipſic in 1736. Robins's Math. Tracts, vol. i. pre- 


face, p. 9. | 


After them Errard, engineer to Henry the Great of 


France; Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange; 
Marolois, the chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the 
count de Pagan, and the marſhal de Vauban; which laſt 
two noble authors have contributed greatly to the perfec- 
tion of the art. To whom we may add Scheiter, Mal- 
let, Belidor, Blondel, Muller, &c. | 


From the idea and office of fortification, ſome general 


fundamental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, | 
1. That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommo- 
dated to that of attacking ; ſo that no one manner can be 


aſſured always to hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of 


beſieging be incapable of being altered; and that to judge 
of the perfection of a fortification, the method of be- 

ſieging at the time when it was built muſt be conſidered. 

2. All the parts of a fortzfication ſhould be able to refit 
the moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging, and they 
ſhould be equally ſtrong on all ſides. V 
3. A fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 


defended with as few men as poſſible; which confidera- 


tion, when well attended to, ſaves a vaſt deal of expence. 


4. That the defendants may be in the better condition, 


they muſt not be expoſed to the enemy's guns and mor- 
tars; but the aggreſſors mult be ern to theirs. * 


Hence, 5. All the parts of a fortification ſhould be ſo dif- 


poſed, as that they may defend each other: in order to 
this, every part there is to be flanked, 1. e. capable of 
being ſeen and defended from ſome other; ſo that there 
be no place where an enemy can lodge himſelf, either 
unſeen, or under ſhelter. | | | 
6. All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defend- 
ants; fo that no hills or eminence: muſt be allowed, be- 
hind which the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the 
guns of the fortification; or from which he might annoy 
them with his own. —_ — | 

The fortreſs, then, is to command all the place round 
about; conſequently the out- works muſt all be lower than 
the body of the place. | 3 EET 

7. No line of defence is to be above point-blank muſquet- 
ſhot, which is from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty fathom. | | GIS 


8. The acuter the angle at the center, the ſtronger is the 


place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently 
more defenſible. | ; 
9. All the defences ſhould be as nearly direct as poſſible. 
Such are the general laws and views of fortification : the 
particular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral work or member 
thereof, will be delivered under their proper articles. 
See BASTION, and FoRTIFIED place. ; 
FoRTIFICATION, the art of, may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
parts, viz. the elementary or theoretical, and 3 3 
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FOR 


For T1FICATION, elementary or theoretical, conſiſts in tfac- 
ing the plans and profiles of a fortification on paper, with | 
ſcales and compaſſes; and in examining the ſyſtems pro- 
poſed by different authors, in order to diſcover their ad- | 


vantages and diſadvantages, 


FoRTIFICATION, practical, conſiſts in forming a project of 


a fortification according to the nature of the ground, and 
other neceſſary circumſtances, tracing it on the ground, 
and executing the project, together with all the military 
buildings, ſuch as magazines, ſtore-houſes, bridges, &c. 
FoRT1FICATION again is either ofen/ive or defenſive. Of- 
fenſiue fortification is the fame with the ATTACK of a 
place, and is the art of making and conducting all the 
different works in a SIEGE, in order to gain poſleflion of 
the place. | 
Tor TiFICATION, defenſive, or DEFENCE, is the art of 
defending a town that is beſieged, with all the advan- 
tages which the fortification of it will admit. 
FoRT1FICATION is alſo uſed for the place fortifiedz or the 


ſeveral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off | 


the enemy. | 
All fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have 
variofis names, according to their various offices. ; 
The principal angles are thoſe of the center, the flanking 
angle, fanked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 
The principal lines are thoſe of c:rcumvallation, of contra- 
vallation, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. 
| Portifications are divided into regular, and irregular, and 
again into durable and temporary. | 3 
Fox TIFICATION, regular, is that wherein the baſtions are 
all equal; or that which is built in a regular polygon, the 
ſides and angles whereof are generally about a muſquet- 
ſhot from each other. a 


In a regular fortification, the parts being all equal, have 


| the advantage of being equally defenſible z ſo that there 
are no weak places. | 


| ForT1FICATION, irregular, is that wherein the baſtions are 


unequal, and unlike; or the ſides and angles not all 
equal, and equidiſtant. | 


In an irregular fortification, the defence and ſtrength be- 
ing unequal, there is a neceſſity for reducing the irregu-- 


lar figure, as near as may be, to a regular one; i. e. in- 

ſtead of inſcribing it in a circle, it ſhould be inſeribed in 
an oval, ſo that one half may be ſimilar and equal to the 
. | 


And as the irregularity of a figure depends on the quan- | 


tity of angles and fides; the irregularity of a fortification 


ariſes either from the angles being too ſmall, or the ſides | 


being too long, or too ſhort. 


Conſequently an irregular figure being propoſed to be for- 
_ tified; all the angles, with the quantity of the ſides, muſt | 
be found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified. | 
See Tab. VI. Fortification, fig. 36. which repreſents a | 


fortification inſcribed in an oval. 


In this caſe the fides CD, GH, on the flat parts, are F 


ſtronger than the ſides AB, EF, on the narrow parts, 


ſuppoſing all the exterior ſides equal, and the place | 


equally fortified. When the angles BCD, CDE of the 
_ polygon are very great, and the belieger comes within a 


ſmall diſtance of the works, he cannot approach nearer, | 
without being ſeen in front, except by a direct ſap, with 
- traverſes; and as this way of approaching preſents but | 


ſmall front, the beſieged, who have a much larger, may 


_ oppoſe with peculiar advantage: whereas, if the angles | 


HAB, ABC of the polygon, are very ſmall, the be- 
ſiegers may carry their approaches to the counterſcarp it- 
ſelf, and have always a larger front than the beſieged ; 


and, as the beſiegers muſt extend their approaches to | 
three fronts, whether they are ſmali or large, the work | 

of the approaches before the front BC DE will be to the | 
work before the front HABC, as the line BE is to the 


line HC, nearly, 1. e. as the greater axis of the oval is 
to the leſs; and therefore the front CD, on the flat fide, 
is ſtronger than the front AB, on the narrow fide 3 con- 
ſequently, the longer CD is, ſo that the lines of defence 
are within the reach of muſket-ſhot, and the angles 
BCD, CDE, are the ſame, the ſtronger will the front 
be; ſince the works become more ſpacious, hold more 


troops to defend them, and the beſiegers are obliged to 


extend their trenches farther. Moreover, the greater the 


angles of the polygon BCD, CDE are, the exterior | 


fides being the ſame, the ſtronger will be the front CD; 


becauſe the length of the line BE increaſes, and the ex- 


tent of the beſiegers approaches in proportion; and, 
therefore, the ſtrength of a fortification increaſes in pro- 
portion to the number and length of its ſides; ſo that a 
dodecagon is ſtronger than an oCtagon, when the length 
of their ſides is the ſame. However, as it is found dif- 
ficult to inſcribe a polygon in an ellipſe or oval, the fol- 
lowing more eaſy Tat will anſwer the purpoſe. Re- 
duce the ſpot of ground to be fortified to the figure 
ACE fe. 36.) and draw BE, AF, parallel to each 


FoRTIFICATION, marine, is ſometimes uſed 


good anchorage, the ſhips, in this ſituation 
| defended by forts built near the water's edge on each fed 
of the anchoring place, ſo contrived as to hare two 
three batteries, one higher than the other, and fm 
with a ſufficient number of cannon, carrying ſhot big 


a harbour, being a bay, has a ſhoal or ſmall iſland lying 


| ſhores; but if it be too wide, the ſhipping that rides 


trance, when the paſſage lies ſtrait, and can be con- 


and the harbour, but not directly oppolite, unleß ihe 


FoRTIFiCATION, durable, is that built with delign to le: 


F 


Such are field-works, caſt up ſor the ſeizing and mis. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome of the princip 
which chiefly obtain through Europe; 


ForTIFICATION, according 20 the Di 


bours in contriving works for their defence: e 


the mouth of the bay. Again, when the harbour is in 


ſea, and approach one another within cannon ſhot; ſuch 
a harbour may be fortified by building on both ſides of 
its entrance one or more forts ; and, if poſſible, a for 
| ſhould alſo be built within the harbour's mouth in ſuck 
a manner, that its cannon can rake the ſhipping fore and 
aft as they come in. 5 1 
When a harbour is formed by a cluſter of iſands, it i 


at the bends, as to command two adjacent reaches. Xt 
ForrTs, and Robertſon's Treat. of Marine Fort. pat! 


ORTIFICATION, temporary, is that erected on ſome emet- 


other; draw CH, DG, perpendicular to ther 

at equal diſtance from the points B and E 5 
interval be equal to that of the lines BE 2 0 

draw DC, GH, parallel to AF and BE 

diſtant from them; and from their ee equal 
G, N, with DG, CH, as centers, deſcribe 2 00 U, 
radius equal to CD or GH, fo as to interſect 4d 
AF, BE, in A, B, E, F; join the points A ” line 
and ABCDEFGH, will be an oblo;,? z, 
having one half fimilar and equal to the © taza, 
a hexagon be to be deſcribed, inſtead of drow bal. 1 
lines CH, DG, one will be ſufficient : in & the thy 
there muſt be three, and four in a dodec N kern 
ſides cannot eaſily be made equal, then Fs, by 0 
EF, on the narroweſt part of the polygon, ſho 10 5 
longeſt, becaufe it is the weakeſt. But when 10 Nth 
cannot in any reſpect be made regular, the Are 7 
each ſide muſt be eſtimated according to the rn 
ſieger is obliged to make in the attack, and 08. yo b. 
the obſtacles he meets with in bis approaches gt 
Elements of Fort. p. 146, &c: ? RO, 
tinction from land fortificati by woll 
tin and fortification, and denotes the 
raifing works fit for the defence of a harbour agx; t s 
attacks of any kind of ſhipping ; but the ve 2 
for this purpoſe depend in a great meaſure on the = 
ciples employed in the fortification of towns. "i 
attention thould be given to the ſituation of roags wh 
a town lies open to the ſea, on a curved. 2 They 
ſhore, and has before it a ſullicient depth of _— 


may be wel 


twenty-four to forty-eight pounds. A town, in this fin. 
ation, may be defended by a rampart, or wall, ye! 
flanked, built along the ſhore, beſide the fertificatinn 3 
the land fide. The works along the ſhore (lioul WE: 
ried ſo near to the water's edge, that troops, attemptin 
to land under the. cannon of a fleet, might not il 
ground on which to intrench themſelves. Farther, when 


before its entrance, a ſtrong fort ſhould be built upontke 
iſland, in a place where it can command the entrance on 
both ſides, if the iſland be not too large; otherwiſe tuo 
or more forts ſhould be erected in ſuch places as ma 
command the avenues to the bay; other forts ſhould ali 
be raiſed on the moſt convenient points of land, forming 


bay, whoſe points, forming the entrance, ſtretch into the 


eaſily fortified, if the channel between the iſlands is net 
too wide for the command of cannon from one or both 


there mult be defended from the batteries on the hore. 
When the Harbour lies in an inlet, or river, ſome mis 
above its mouth, a fort built at each point of the ei- 


manded ſrom ſide to ſide, and two others between then 


breadth of the channel requires it, will be a proper i 
curity for the ſlipping in ſuch a harbour; and il the 
channel or river 1s winding, the ſorts ſhould be built 
where they can command a reach at leaſt, or be ſo placed 


$ 2. For the fortification of harbours by booms, ſee Bool. 


main a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual fir 
tifications of cities, frontier places, &C. 


gent occaſion, and only for a little time. 
taining a poſt, or paſlagez thoſe about camps, Se. 
circumvallations, contravallations, redoubts, trenceay 
batteries, &c. | i of 
The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, 


. . . Fat 
various; and new methods continue ſtill to be po ; 
| al, and of tobe 


ſuch as ole 0 
Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, Scheiter, &c. from which # 


the reſt are eaſily conceived. c (> 
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ie the curtin, makes the flank the ſubduple of the 
dionlar ſubtriple of the curtin; and the angle of the 
125 equal either to two thirds of the angle of the 
a 


ſygon; or to half thereof, with the addition of fifteen 
be rr degrees, to make it equal to a right angle. 


Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare | 


to be x in a pentagon, ſeven; in a hexagon, eight; in 

heptagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, 
n Handl in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches; 
"onſequently, the face twenty-four, and the curtin thirty- 
= 3 profile of a fortification after the Dutch man- 
ner: divide the ſide of the inner polygon, GH, (Tab. 
Furtification, fig. 1.) into five equal parts; the demigorge 
AH is to contain one of them; and the capital HC, 
two. Then divide the curtin EA into four parts; and 


make the flank AB one. 


This is Freitach's method. Marolois's method of forti- | 


ſying a hexagon is repreſented in fig. 12. Draw an in- 
definite right line AB; at the point A make the angle 
BAO equal to ſixty degrees; and as the flanked angle 
of the hexagon, according to Marolois, is 805 the half 
flanked angle will be 40* and let the diminiſhed angle 
BAD be 20% In AD take AE=48 toiſes; and from 
let fall on AB the perpendicular EN; and for the 
{auſſe-bray lay down 64 toiſes from N to I, and 72 for 
the length of the curtin. Take IB=AN, and at I erect 
a perpendicular IL=NE; and drawing the line LB, 
this will be the face of the demi-baſtion oppoſite to AE. 
Draw OB, which makes an angle ABO of o', with 
AB. At the point E, and with NE produced, make 
the angle BEF=55?; the line EF, forming this angle, 
will cut OA in a point F, from which draw FM pa- 
rallel to AB. Produce the perpendiculars NE, IL, to 
the line FM, and you will have EG and LH for the 
flanks of the lemi-haſtivns: and GH will be the curtin. 
If a circle be deſcribed on the center O, with the radius 
OA, or AB, and a hexagon inſcribed in it, and each 
fide of the hexagon be fortified in the ſame manner, the 
work will be finiſhed; and all the meaſures may be pre- 


ſerved on the front AB. We may obſerve, that Maro- | 


lois makes the flanked angle of his ſquare 60%, of the 


pentagon 72?, of the hexagon 80?, of the heptagon 85*, | 


and of the octagon and other polygons go?. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to De Villeès, or the French me- 


tod. In this method the flanked angle is always right, 


and the flank is equal to the demi-gorge, and perpendi- | 


cular to the curtin, and the lines of defence are fichantes. 
Let AB (fg. 13.) be the fide of a hexagon, and divided 
into fix equal parts: take AC and BD equal reſpec- 


_ tively to one of theſe parts for the demi-gorges of the 
baſtions of the front AB; at the points C and D ere 


the perpendiculars CL and DH, each equal to AC or 


BD; theſe will be the flanks of the demi-baſtions of the | 


front AB. Draw the radii OA and OB, and produce 
them indefinitely beyond A and B; on OA produced, 
let fall a perpendicular LQ from the point L; make 
QM=QL, and draw ML, which will be the face of 
the demi-baſtion MLC. In the ſame manner the face 


HN of the other demi. baſtion may be determined; and 
if the ſame operations are performed with regard to the 
other ſides of the polygon, the fortification will be finiſh- | 

ed. In order to cover the flank HD with an orillon, it | 
zs divided into three equal parts; GD is taken equal to | 


one of theſe parts, and through the line GM is drawn 
toM, in which GK is taken equal to GD. Then the 
| 25 NH is produced to meet the line MG in the point 
an arc is deſcribed, which will interſect the face NH 
produced, in I. Draw the line K I, and upon this let the 
olillon be conſtructed, by erecting an indefinite perpen- 


dicular on IN, at the point I, within the baſtion, and 
another on the middle of IK towards the baſtion, which 


perpendiculars will interſect, and the point of their in- 

terſection will give the center of the orillon; and if the 

. opened to I or K, the arc of the orillon may 

- deſcribed. For a ſecond flank, KG is produced from 
to F, and FE is drawn parallel to GD. 


0 . „ 2 a | 
RTIEICATION, according to De Sardi, or the Italian me- 


thed, This author allows 800 geomettic Rhinland feet, 
bg res 136 toiſes, to the ſide of his hexagon; which 
| . Fes into ſixteen equal parts, three of which parts 
| — ns for the demi-gorge ; he makes the flank per- 
Fendicular to the curtin, and equal to the demi-gorge. 


; © avides the curtin into eight equal parts, one of which | 


5 the ſecond flank ; and through the extremity of this 


big and that of the flank, he draws the face of the | 


awry indefinitely ; and he purſues the ſame operation 
ae to the other ſides of the polygon; and the 
ertection of the ſaces gives the flanked angle of the 


aſtion: 8 5 a 
Xs a; and he covers his flank with an orillon or epaule- 
Ver, 0 
I. Ne 139. 


R; and on this point, as a center, with the radius RK, 


FOR. 


ForT1FICATION, according to the Spaniſh method. The 


Spaniſh method is the ſame with that of De Ville, only 
omitting the ſecond flanks, and making the flanked angle 
obtuſe. In fortiſying a regular polygon, they divide the 
hde into fix equal parts; they make the demi-gorges 
equal to one of theſe parts, the flanks perpendicular to 


the curtin, and equal to the demi-gorges, and the faces 


are drawn from the angle of the flank, and the extremity 


of the flanks, and their concurrence gives the flanked 
angle of the baſtions. 


FORTIFICATION, according to the reinforced order. This 


method is aſcribed to different Italian authors, and par- 


ticularly to De Marchi; and is explained in a book of 


Fortiſication of Bourdin the Jeſuit, printed in 1655. Let 
any regular polygon, e. g. a hexagon, be inſeribed in a 


circle (fig. 14.) Let each of its ſides, AB, AC, be 160 
toiſes; divide AB into eight equal parts, and let the 


demi: gorges of the baſtions, laid on from A and B, be 
equal to one of theſe parts. At the points D and E, 


which terminate the demi: gorges, erect the indefinite 


perpendiculars DK, EL, for the flanks of the demi- 
baſtions at A and B, Take DF and GE, each equal to 
a fourth part of AB, and at the points F and G erect 


the perpendiculars FH, GI, equal to the eighth part of 


AB, and draw the curtin HI; through the points I and 
F draw the line IM, terminated in M, which line will 
cut the perpendicular DK in K, and DK will be the 
flank of the demi-baſtion A, KM the face, and HF 
the double flank of the frent AB. In the ſame manner 
the other demi-baſtion may be conſtrued in B, and by 


ſimilar operations on the other ſide of the polygon, the 


work may be completed. This method derives its name 
from the diſpoſition of the flanks belonging to each front. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to M. Vauban's firſ method. 


This method is divided mto little, mean, and great; the 
little is chiefly uſed in the conſtruction of citadels, and 
is commonly formed of pentagons; the mean in that of 
all ſorts of towns, from an hexagon upwards to any num- 
ber of ſides ; and the great only in particular caſes, chiefly 


of irregular fortification. The conſtruction of the mean, 
which is the moſt uſeful, is as follows: deſcribe a circle 
with any radius AO (fg. 15. No 2.) and in this circle inſcribe 
a polygon of as many ſides as the fortification is deſigned 
to have fronts; e. g. a hexagon. Biſect AB, one of the 
ſides, which M. Vauban always ſuppoſes to be 180 
toiſes, in C, and at the point C erect a perpendicular, 


CD, towards the center of the polygon; when the po- 


lygon is a ſquare, CD muſt be one eighth of the ſide 


AB; when it is a pentagon, one ſeventh; but when it is 
a hexagon, or any other polygon of a greater number of 
ſides, CD will be one ſixth of the fide. In this caſe, 


then, make CD=3o toiſes; and through D draw the 


indefinite lines ADG, BDF, in which take AE and 


BH, each equal to zths of AB, or 50 toiſes, neglecting : 


the fractions. On E, as a center, deſcribe an arc through 
the point H, meeting AD in G; and on H, as a center, 
deſcribe an arc through the point E, meeting BD in F; 
or, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to the diſ- 


tance EH: then the lines joining the points A, E, F, G., 


H, B, will be the principal or outline of the front. And 


if the ſame conſtruction be performed on the other ſides 
of the polygon, we ſhall have the outline of the whole 
fortification. If with a radius of 20 toiſes, there be de- 
ſcribed circular arcs, from the angular points B, A, 
M, T, and lines be drawn from the oppoſite angles E, H, 
K. fo as to touch theſe arcs, their parts ab, bc, &c. 


together with theſe arcs, will repreſent the outline of the 


ditch, In this figure, the part FEALN is called the 
BASTION, AE and AL are the FACEs of the baſtion, _ 
EF and LN are the FLanKs, FG the curTin, FN 
the GORGE of the baſtion, AG and BF the lines of DE- 
FENCE, AB the exterior ſide of the polygon, CD the 


perpendicular; any line which divides a work into two 


equal parts is called the CAPITAL of that work, abc the 


COUNTERSCARP of the ditch, A and M the fanked AN- 
GLEs, H, E, L, the angles of the /9u/der or SHOULDER, 
G, F, and N, the angles of the flank; any angle whoſe 
point turns from the place is called A SALIANT angle, 
ſuch as A, M, and any angle whoſe point turns towards 
the place, re-entering ANGLE, ſuch as 0, FE, and N. 


If two lines be drawn parallel to the principal or outline, 
the one at the diſtance of three toiſes, and the other at 


the diſtance of eight toiſes from it, the ſpace yx in- 
cluded between the principal one, and that fartheſt diſ- 
tant, is called the RAMPART H;; and the ſpace xx con- 
tained between the principal line, and that next to it, 
and which is generally ſtained black, is called the Pa- 
RAPET ; within four feet of the parapet there is drawn 
a fine line, which expreſſes a ſtep, called BANQUETTYE. 
All works have a parapet of three toiſes thick, and a 
rampart of eight to ten, beſides their flopes. Ihe ram- 
part is elevated more or leſs above the leycl of the place, 
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from ten to twenty feet, according to the nature of the | 
ground, and the particular conſtruction of the engineer. 
The parapet is a part of the rampart, elevated from fix 
to ſeven feet and a half above the reft, in order to cover 
the troops that are drawn up there from the fire of the 
enemy in a ſiege; and the banquette is two or three feet 
higher than the rampart, or about four feet lower than 
| the parapet; ſo that when the troops ſtand upon it, they 
may juſt be able to fire over the parapet. Ihe body of 
the place is that which is contained within the firſt ram- 
part; and all the works which are conſtrued beyond the 
ditch, before the body of the place, are called 0UT- 
WORKS. 


The following table exhibits the proportional dimenſions | 


of the ſeveral parts in the little, mean, and great Arti- 
fication of M. Vauban. In the firſt horizontal column 
are the numbers expreſſing the lengths of the exterior 
| fides from 80 to 260; in the ſecond, the perpendiculars 
anſwering to theſe ſides; in the third, the lengths of the | 
faces of the baſtions; and in the fourth, the lengths of 
the capitals of the ravelins. N 
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The principal works that are now uſed in the conſtruc- 
tion of fortified places, beſide thoſe that have been al- 
ready mentioned, are ARROWS, COVER T- W AVS, COUN-' 
TERGUAR DS, CROWN-WORKS, DITCHES, retired FLANKS, 
GLACIS, HALF-MOONS, HORN-WORKS, LUNETTES, 


ORILLONS, RAVELINS, detached REDOUBTS, TENAILLES, | 


and TENAILLONS, 

FoRTIFICATION, according to M. Vauban's ſecond method, 
with tower-baſtions, called the fy/tem of Landau, becauſe 
the city of Landau is fortified after this manner. Let 


AB (Hg. 16.) be the interior fide of a hexagon, equal to 


120 toiſes; draw AC, BD, from the center, through 


8 the extremities of the fide; ſet off 6 toiſes from A to b,! 
and from B to c; through the points “ and c, draw lines | 


at right angles to AB; from h ſet off fix toiſes to / out- 
wards, and four from b to d inwards; and from the 
points / and d, draw perpendiculars fr, dn, to the ca- 
pital AC; then if E is made equal to f, the point E 

will be the ſaliant angle of the tower-baſtion, and Ed un 


half the tower. If in the capitals, there be taken, from | 


the ſaliant angles of the tower-baſtions, the diſtances 


EC, FD, each of forty toiſes, the points C and D will be| 


the ſaliant angles of the counterguards before the towers. 
From the points C and D draw the lines of defence Cc, 
D, to the points where the flanks of the towers cut the 
curtin ; on which ſet off fiſty-fix toiſes for the faces of the 
counterguards; the flanks are found as in the firſt me- 


thod, and likewiſe the tenailles. The ditch before the 


ſaliant angles of the towers is fix toiſes, and its counter- 
ſcarp drawn to the extremities of the flanks of the coun- 
terguards ; the right line which joins the ends of theſe 
| flanks will determine the infide of the tenailles. The 


| ditch betore the counterguards is twelve toiſes at the ſaliant 


angles, and 'the counterſcarp is drawn to the oppoſite 
ſhoulders in the ſame manner as in the firſt method. 


The capital of the ravelin is forty-five toiſes, its faces, when | 
produced, terminate on thoſe of the counterguards, with- | 
in ten toiſes of the ſhoulders; ten toiſes are cut off from 
the faces by the flanks, which are parallel to the capital | 


as uſual. The ditch before the ravelin is ten toiſes ; the 
covert-way five, the ſemi-gorges of the places of arms 
twelve the faces ſeventeen, and the glacis twenty. See 


fig. 17- 


 FoRTIFICATION, according to M. Vauban's third method, or | 


that of New-Brifach. This method is applied to an octa- 
gon, whoſe exterior fide AB (Tab. II. fig. 18.) is 180 toiſes, 
the perpendicular CD, 30; the faces AK, BL, of the 
counterguards, 603 the flanks LN, KM, are found by 
ſetting off 22 toiſes, as chords to the arcs deſcribed from 


the oppoſite ſhoulders as centers. From the extremities | 


of the flanks a line is drawn, which will be parallel to the 
exterior fide AB, meeting the capitals AE, BF of the 
counterguards at G and H, which line will terminate 
the inſide of the tenaille, and alſo the ſaliant angles, 
G, N, of the tower-baſtions. If EF be drawn parallel 
to G H, and at nine toiſes diſtant from it, the interſee- 
tions E, F, with the capitals of the counterguards, will 
be the centers of the towers; from which ſet off ſeven toiſes 
from E toa, and F to /, for the ſemi-gorges, and draw the 
flanks bc, km, through the extremities of theſe ſemi- | 
gorges, perpendicular to the line EF; theſe flanks are 
four toiſes inwards ſrom à to c, and / to mn, and five out- 
wards from à to b, and / to &; the faces 5G, H, are 


faces of the counterguards within fifteen toiſe 
| ſhoulders, and thoſe of the redoubt parallet t 


are parallel to the capital; the ditch before thera 


Mr. Muller has made ſeveral remarks on the three me. 


_counterguards before the baſtions, and lunettes or tenail. 


faces of the ravelins, inſtead of terminating on the 


| ſtead of being fifteen toiſes, ſhould, in Mr. Muller's opi- 


ing an old town already incloſed by a rampart; on which 
account M. Vauban begins within, and fortifies out- 


braſures. Theſe towers are expenſive, and afford little 


| ſtroyed from the oppoſite covert- way; and, therelore, 


ing two ſmall flanks in each curtin, ©: 
which can hardly hold two guns each, and, therefore, 


drawn from the points þ and & to G and H, ang as 

joining the inſide of the flanks, at the end of f te lines 
will complete the towers. The ditch is fx riſes a, 
the ſaliant angle of the towers, and its ORs eln 

meets the line GH, within ten toiſes of the ie leren 

M, N, of the flanks of the counterguards. If buamike 
point , when the line EF interſects the per 1 the 
CD produced, five toifes be ſet off to the wh 29 cular 
the lines of defence are drawn from the , m 
the ſemi-gorges a and / of the towers through Ts 
r; then the flanks of the counterguards py 2 
determine the little flanks p, 4, and $, 2, of the Vill 
rampart, and the extremities of theſe little flanks oa 
Joined, will give the curtin between them. The ng 
ditch before the counterguards is fiſteen toiſes, 3 5 
counterſcarp parallel to the faces; the capital of 4 7 
velin is fifty-hve toiſes, and that of the redoub the 


| { t within 
twenty-thiee; the faces of the ravelin are drawn _ 
4 e 


$f om the 
0 theſe; 
rayelm, 
$ which 


el velin j 
twelve toiles, and that before the redoubt fx; the covet 


way and glacis are the ſame as in the ſecond method 
The parapets of the counterguards, on both ſides of the 
ſaliant angles, are raiſed ſour feet higher for the "ales 
twenty feet above the reſt, in order to prevent the euff 
lades of the ricochet batteries. See fig. 19. ; 


* 


twelve toiĩſes are cut off from the faces of the 
and fix from thoſe of the redoubt, by the flank 


thods of M. Vauban above recited. With regard to th 
firſt he obſerves, that it is ſimple, eaſily conſtructed, ans 
takes up but little ground, about once and a half a 
ground than the buildings. It is guarded from ſurpriz 
by its ſtone revetements, requires only few men to de. 
fend it, and with the addition of ſome outworks, 23 


lons to cover the ravelins, furniſhes a good defence. How. 
ever, his flanks are too ſmall; his retired flanks on cir. 
cular arcs of 609 are needleſs, fince the flanks made upon 
their chords will contain as many guns, and reſiſt better 
than the curved flank ; his capital ditch is too wide; the 


ſhoulders of the baſtions, ſhould terminate three or four 
toiſes beyond them; the ſemi-gorges of the bonnet, in- 


nion, be but eight or ten at moſt; one of the faces of 
the Junettes ſhould be perpendicular to the face of the 
ravelin, and the other to that of the baſtion, in order to 
be defended in a direct manner; inſtead of the counter- 
guards before the ravelin, which are ſeldom made, he 
recommends a redoubt within it, as leſs expenſive, and an- 
ſwering the ſame purpoſe. All tenaillons and counter- 
guards ſhould have retrenchments. _ | 
The ſecond method, he obſerves, is deſigned for fortiſy- 


wards, contrary to his other methods; the tower bal⸗ 
tions are joined to the old wall, and have underneath a 
magazine in the form of a croſs, round which are cale- 
mates, or cellars, to hold both men and guns; thoſe in 
the flanks have cach an embraſure, which opens into the 
ditch, and thoſe in the faces have embraſures, ſo as to 
fire out of one into the other, when taken by the enemy}, 
and above there is a parapet twelve feet thick, with en- 


reſiſtance; and ſmall baſtions, without caſemates, might 
be ſubſtituted in their room with advantage. The flanks 
of the counterguards are too ſmall, and are eaſily de- 


they ſhould either be enlarged or increaſed in number. 
The third method differs only from the former, in har- 
of about four toiſes, 


add no great ſtrength. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to count Pagan's method, This 


author eſtabliſhes three ſorts of fertification ; vn. the 
great, mean, and little, whoſe chief dimenſions are con- 


tained in the following table. toiſe 


7 


| | 4 term 

_ | Great Þortit. Mean | Little 2 

In all th In alſ the cz, In 2 1 dog 

| | Square other = Square) other — N other poly Para 
IX 1 8 tho | 160 Velir 
Exter. ſides 200 | 200 [180 180 ir 
Ferpendie. 27 38 24 30 | 2! 2 plac 
Faces 60 | 60 55 1 5 terſe 
f | Iſs TE baſt 

For conſtruQting the mean fortification, let AB (fg: 1 and 


a hexagon, 2 
Biſect it in D, 


y toiſes ; ſtom ide 
f points 


terſ 


be the fide of a regular polygon, e. g. of Th 
Sa 


equal to a hundred and eighty toiſes. 
and erect a perpendicular equal to thirt 


FOR 


27 draw throu h C the indefinite lines of 
nts Ae . > 4 BM; 3 faces AE and BF be 
c 


he the 
fre of 


| made three flanks, raiſed one above an- 
| urs baſtion within the firſt. To con- 
och beſe caſemates, as they are commonly called, hi- 
0 dank FN in G; through the points A and G 
_ ” line AG, and produce it indefinitely within the 
wn” roduce alſo the line of defence AN; take 
17 85 179 and through H draw the line HI parallel 
4 GN; draw LK parallel to HI, and at the 
vw ce of ſeven toiſes from it, and equal to fourteen 
14 500 K to L; at the diſtance of ſeven toiſes from 
33 che parallel OP, making it equal to fourteen 
4 three feet from O to P; then draw through the 
LP the line PQ parallel to FB; this line will be 


| the interior baſtion, having o for its flank. 
1 three toiſes thick be conſtructed, to the 
f n 5 a:nks HI, LK, and OP. The great ditch is ſixtcen 
, aſe and its counterſcarp parallel to the faces of the baſ- 
th Tiny the capitalof the ravelin fifty, and its faces are drawn 


8 ſnoulders; the ſemi-gorges of the redoubt within 
We glteen; and the faces parallel to choſe of the 


0 melin; the ditch of the ravelin twelve, and that of the 
he doubt lx; the ſaliant angle of the counterguard 1s | 
of forty toiſes diſtant from that of the baſtion, and nine or 
if. 


ten broad at the extremities; the ditch beſore the coun- 
terguard is twelve, the covert-way ſour, and the faces of 
the place of arms eight, and parallel to the oppoſite coun- 
terſcarp. See g. 21. N 1. „ 

This method, though at firſt received with great applauſe, 
has its defects; its triple flanks are too near each other; 
the ditch before the redoubt is but ill defended, which 


de. ſhould never be made without making tenailles like- 
z vile; the covert-way is too narrow, and the places of 
nall- | 


arms too inconſiderable for defending the glacis; and the 
want of traverſes in the covert-way is a defect, eſpeci- 
cially fince the modern diſcovery of ricochet batteries, 


pon FoxTIFICATION, according to M. Blondel's method, has a 
eiter great affinity with that of the count de Pagan; only that 
| the the quantity of the lines and angles is differently deter- 

| the mined. See fig. 22, and fig. 23. N? 1. Re | 
four Mr. Blondel makes two ſorts of fortification, viz. the 
hs great, whoſe exterior fide he makes two hundred toiſes; 
"yy and the little, in which it is one hundred and ſeventy | 
es of toiſes. In order to find the angles made by the exterior 

f the ſides, and the lines of defence, he directs to ſubtract go? 
er to from the angle of the polygon, and to add 15* to the 
”w—_— third part of the remainder, which will give the angle | 
e, he 


? ſought. E. g. the angle of an hexagon is 1209, from 
id an- 


antel⸗ 15 10, which added to 15, gives the angle required. The 


lines of defence are equal to x4 of the exterior fide, 1. e. 
119 or 120 in the little, and 140 in the great. The 
conſtruQtion is as follows: let A B (fig. 23.) the exte- 


ortiſy- 
which 


$ Out- nor fide of an hexagon, be one hundred and ſeventy toiſes; 
r baſ- the angles ABC, BAD, twenty-five degrees each; the 
eath 3 lines of defence, AD, BC, one hundred and twenty | 
e cale- toiles; let O be the point of interſection of theſe lines 
oſe in biſect AO, BO, in E and H; then will AE, BH, be 
ito the the faces; EC, HD the flanks; and CD the ſtrait part 
as bo of the cuttin. The orillons EI, LH, are ten toiſes each; 
enemy, the flanks are retired five toiſes behind the lines EC, 
th _ HD: in all polygons above an heptagon, M. Blondel 
d _ makes the retired flanks from ten to twelve toiſes diſtant 
| my from theſe lines, in order to lengthen the curtins. Each 
fan 5 ank exceeds the flank before it nine feet in height, and 
a Fat they are eight toiſes diſtant from outline to outline. The 
erefore, counterſcarp of the ditch is drawn from the extremities 
1 - l, L, of the orillons, parallel to the faces of the baſ- 
in 1 uons; the counterguards are but ſour toiſes broad, ten 
* . er twelve feet of which are taken for the parapet; the 
eretole, Uitch before them is ten toiſes. If from the ſhoulder E, 
This ot: * am are be deſcribed through H, and another 
ie : 8 1 through E, the interſection of theſe arcs will be 
12. 3 in tne ſaliant angle of the ravelin, the faces of which are 
ns e to a point in the faces of the baſtions within ſix 
ons * ha ſhoulders ; the gorge of the ravelin is de- 
—— the dite by producing the faces of the counterguards; 
le ich of the ravelin is twelve toiſes. The ſemi- 
a 5 Rae the lunettes V are twenty toiſes; their faces 
22 Top 6 the counterſcarps of the ditches, before the ra- 
WE a "the counterguard, and the ditch before them, is | 
3 ua wed the covert-way fix, and the faces of the 
7 terſearys arms, which are likewiſe parallel to the coun- 
ly = as much. The retired batteries, x, in the | 
fe. 20 na their 1 Tavelins, are ſeven toiſes from the faces; 
gon, and erſcarns ng are determined by the faces and coun- 
1 1 D, b 0 0 the ravelin and counterguards produced. 
ſrom the | "ined is very expenſive, and requires a numerous 


point 


* 


which take 90“, and the third part of the remainder 30 


— —— 
l P ce — em 


toiſes; take AC, BD, each e 


FOR 


artillery for defence. His three flanks ate too near each 


other, and too open, and, therefore, liable to be de 


ſtroyed from the covert-way, for the counterguards are 


not broad enough to ſcreen thoſe flanks; the low bat- 
teries x, &c. are too narrow and confined; and his 
places of arms are too ſmall ; his great ditch is too wide ; 
and the omiſſion of traverſes in the covert-way is im- 


portant, ſince the uſe of ricochet batteries. 
FoRTIFICATION, according to the firſt method 


100 of. baron de 
Coeborn. This firſt method is applied to an hexagon, and 
it is ſuppoſed that the ſurface of the water is but four feet 
lower than the level ground. Let AB (Tab. III. fig. 24.) 
the interior fide of an hexagon, be one hundred and fifty 

| qual to 39, and the capi- 
tals AE, BF, each $0, and AG, BH, 40; from E and 
F draw the lines of defence to 1 and C, and through 


, H, lines parallel to ED, FC, in which take GI, 


HK, each equal to forty toiſes, for the higher faces of 
the baſtions. For the lower faces EM, FN, draw 10 
(fig. 25. Ne 2.) perpendiculer to I G, and equal to four 
toiſes z Or parallel to IG, and = 4 toiſes; then will r M, 


perpendicular to EM, determine the lower face EM. In 


order to determine the tower z, in M take rS=5 
toiſes; draw 8 n parallel to EM, and = 14 toiſes; in 
Or produced, take » = 4 toiſes, and in EM take MV 
= 8 toiſes; then if the points » and m are joined by a 


right line, and n, V, by an arc of 60%, we ſhall have the 


outline of the tower. From the points C and D g. 24.) 
ſet off on the lines of defence fourteen toiſes to Y and 


W, and on the baſes YI and WK deſcribe equila- 


teral triangles, and the angles oppoſite to theſe baſes will 
be the centers of the higher flanks YI and WK; and R 
being the interſection of the two lines of defence, bifect 
RM in 8, and RC in Q, and, drawing SQ_, 288 
will be half the tenaille; and drawing from Ca line pa- 


rallel to IY, ſo as to meet the tower, on this the 


mean flank may be deſcribed in the ſame manner as the 


former. The parapets of the three flanks, and thoſe of 


the parts mV, VM (g. 25. Ne 2.) of the towers, are 
twenty-four feet thick; the other parts Mr, u m, ſixteen, 


and all the other parapets, in general, are twenty feet. Be- 


hind the lower parapet there is a banquette of three feet, 


and a rampart of five; and under this rampart a ſtone 


gallery running from one end to the other, and divided 
into ſeveral apartments, which are ſhut from without ; 
and alſo another, going from the ſaliant angle of the 
lower faces to that of the higher, with loop-holes facing 
the dry ditch X, Vg. 24.) which lies between the higher 
and lower faces of the baſtions; and likewiſe a row of 


paliſades parallel to the higher faces, and four toiſes diſ- 


tant from them. Before the mean flank there is a wet 
ditch fix toiſes broad, and another z (g. 25.) behind 
the towers of the ſame breadth, over which there are two 
draw-bridges, parallel to the higher faces. The ditch x 
is flanked by three embraſures in Or, and the dry ditch 
by two in 10. The great ditch is twenty-four toiſes 
broad, and its counterſcarp parallel to the lower faces of 


the baſtions ; the ſemi-gorges OL of the ravelin (fig. 24.) 


are twenty. nine toiſes, and the faces LP, forty-five ; the 
dry ditch Y 1s fixteen toifes, the rampart twenty-eight 


feet, and the lower faces a T are parallel to the higher 


ones, the parapet of which is twenty, and the banquette 


three. In the gorge of the ravelin there is a ſmall re, 


doubt a, about five feet high, and underneath a lodg- 


ment of ſtones, the walls being eighteen inches thick at 


the ſides; the roof is made of planks, covered with three 


feet of earth. There is a dry ditch going from the ex- 


tremities of the faces to the redoubt, and round its angle, 
having a row of paliſades before it, to ſecure the retreat 
from the ravelin into this redoubt ; there is likewiſe an- 
other row going from the extremities of the faces, in a 
round form, turning towards the gorge of the ravelin. 
In the dry ditch of the ravelin, within fix taiſes from the 

reat dich, is a coffer, and a ditch p cf fix toiſes before 
it: this coffer has a wall on both ſides, and the roof is 
planked and covered with a foot and half of earth; above 
this is a ſtone parapet of five ſeet high, with a banquette 
behind it. There runs a covered gallery under the ram- 
part of the lower faces, and another joining the two ſa- 
liant angles, together with a row of paliſades, in the 
ſame manner as in the dry ditch before the baſtions. The 
wet ditch before the ravelin is eighteen toifes; the coun- 
terguards x, which the author calls cover-faces, are tweniye = 
five feet broad, and the ditch before them is fourteen 
toiſesz the covert-way is twelve toiſes broad, and the 
glacis twenty; the ſemi-gorges /g, gh, of the N of 
arms, are twenty-two toiſcs, and are taken from the 
point g, where the branches of the covert-way meet, and 
the faces F, bk, are twenty-cightz within thele places 
of arms are traverſes of twenty feet thick and eighteen 
toiſes long, within ten or twelve feet from, and parallel! 
to the faces. The ſtone lodgments 5b, within the places 


FOR FOR 


of arms, are found by ſetting off twelve toifes from the] oppoſite ſaliant angles DC, on which are twenty ty! 
point g, for the ſemi-gorges, and the faces are drawn ſet off as chords; and theſe chords ſerve to deſerihe toiſsy 
parallel to thoſe of the places of arms. At fix toiſes | fixty degrees upon, for the required flank, Arcs of 
from the places of arms, are coffers q of eight feet | From the extremities v, t, of theſe flanks, lines ar 
broad, made with planks at the ſides, and above witha| tO the oppoſite angles D, C, and fix toifes ſet 1 ke 
foot of earth over and before them. There are two ban- | v t0q3 and upon q E the orillon is deſcribeg 4 a 
quettes all round the covert-way, and before the traverſes, The higher flanks are deſcribed from the fame 3 
as alſo two rows of palliſades before the traverſes, | As the lower through the extremities n, m of hk 
one of which joins them, and the other goes round the] tn; and their chord is thirty toiſes. nen 
covert-way. Laſtly, the re-entering angles of the coun- The wet ditch before the body of the Place is ty 
terſcarp next to the covert-way are made a little round, | toifes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the face 1 
as likewiſe that in the ravelin; but the contrary way, baſtions. : g of the 
that is, they are made hollow. | The capital VW of the detached baſtion is 2 by 
FoRTIFICATION, according to Cochorn's ſecond method. In toiſesz the faces are directed to the faliant angles rp; 
this method, the level of the ground is ſuppoſed to be | 2nner baſtions; the dry ditch behind the lower 5 by 
three feet above the ſurface of the water, and AB, fig. | the detached baſtions is twenty toiſes; and take 1 
26. is the interior ſide of an heptagon of a hundred and faces are parallel to the lower, and thirty-one riſes) a. 
twenty-ſix toiſes; take in the capitals, AC, BD, each of the towers x, and the ditch before them, are made * ä 
ſeventy- two toiſes; at the extremities C, D, make the ſame manner as in the firſt method, To find the 15 * 
angles ACE, B DF, each of forty degrees; and ſet off | make the ſemi-gorges Va, Mb, each chirty eight i , 
ſixty-ſix toiſes for the faces CE, DF, of the baſtions; and draw the chords off theſe flanks parallel tg te hy, 
on the interior ſide, take A G, BH, each of thirty toiſes, | pital VW; and from the extremities of the higher f br 
and from the point D as center, deſcribe an arc through draw alfo lines to the former, upon which the fan 
the point G, on which ſet off a chord of thirty; and on deſtribed as uſual, Gen. 
this chord deſcribe the mean flank GI, which is an arc | The counterſcary, of the ditch before the redoubt » ; 
of ſixty degrees. 5 | drawn from the extremities of the flanks parallel 2 a 
Draw 2 line from the ſaliant angle D through the ex- faces; and at fix toiſes from this, the faces of the redone 
tremity I of this flank, on which take Ia of ten toiſes; | ate drawn; four toiſes of which are cut off ft th 
join a E, on which deſcribe the orillon as uſual. flanks. * | | | 
The outline of the higher flank is twelve toiſes diſtant | The ditch before the detached baſtion is twenty-four 
from that of the outline of the mean; this flank is an | tolſes; the ravelins, counter-guards, covert-way, a 
arc deſcribed from the ſame center as that of the former, |. glacis, are the ſame here as in the firſt method. 
the chord of which is forty toiſes. | There are little pits or ponds I, l, dug between the higher 
From the points G, H, draw the broken parts of the cur- and lower curtins, to hold water, in order to prevent 
tain perpendicular to the capital of the baſtion, and make the paſſing from the tenailles to the flanks. 
it nine toiſes long: the extremity of the higher flank is Mr. Muller has urged a number of objeQtons ayainſ 
terminated, by the inſide line of the parapet of the cur- | Coehorn's firſt method, for which we mult refer to his 
tin produced. 5 ; 5 | Elements of Fortification, p. 91, &c. and as to the fe. 
The tenaille is found by producing the faces of the baſti- | cond and third, they are abſolutely impracticable. Hor. 
ons ten toiſes; through the extremity of which, an arc] ever, Cochorn's works were publiſhed before he hat 
is deſcribed from the oppoſite ſaliant angle of the baſtion, | acquired that experience which afterwards rendere 
as center; on this arc is ſet off a chord of twenty toiſes; him one of the greateſt engineers; and Bergen- op- ⁊con, 
and this chord ſerves to deſcribe the flank upon, which which he fortified, is one of the beſt contrived fartifi 
is an arc of ſixty degrees; the curtin is a right line. tions in all Europe. 1 
There is a wet ditch before the tenailles of ten toiſes |FORTIFICATION, according to the method of Scheiter, Thi 
broad, with two bridges at each end, near the orillons; | method is divided into the great, mean, and little: the 
the one directly over it, and the other along the faces of | exterior ſide of the polygon for the great fort is tw 
the baſtion. Oe | hundred toiſes, for the mean ſort one hundred andeighy, 
The dry ditch round the body of the place is twenty | and the ſmall one hundred and fixty. The line of ce. 
toiſes broad, before the faces of the baſtion to which it | fence in the firſt is one hundred and forty toiſes, in the 
is parallel, and the lower rampart K L twenty-nine feet; | ſecond one hundred and thirty, and in the third one 
the ſemi-gorges ML are fifteen toiſes, and the flanks hundred and twenty. This line is always rafant, Al 
LN, eighteen, and are deſcribed from the ſaliant angles the other lines are fixed at the ſame length for all pal: 
K of the lower faces as centers. 2 gons, whoſe ſtructure chiefly depends upon the knowledge 
Tue ſaliant angle of the ravelin is a hundred and twenty- | of the exterior ſide, of the capital, and of the flanked 
five toiſes diſtant from the curtin of the body of the | angle: for which conſult the following 


lace, and is ſeventy degrees; the faces are ſifty toiſes | EE Mr ny 
oe ; the faces of the a bac x, are ſixteen toiles diſtant eco ee ae ne nge r 2 
from thoſe of the ravelin, and fourteen long. 2 Polygons [IV] V |VITVIEVELN NI 
The wet ditch round the lower faces of the ravelin is || Che flanked angles d-g. Wi Ta. 
twenty-four toiſes broad: the work beyond this ditch, in the three ſorts] 64% 6 84 90 g5 | o [1011107 


which the author calls the ſecond counterſcarp, is twenty, || of fortification 4 | | 
parallel to the ditch. 98 Capital for che greatſtoite _ | 1-14 
Jo find the broken part of this work, join the two re- 3 8 46490 51 [52 58 9 
entering angles m, r; on which take mr, of thirty toiſes, i | ＋ 7 
and draw rt, rv, parallel to the outline of the counter 4 — — 2 4 
N . „ 41142 ; 03071 

242245 . 


Ca. for the mean ſort 4.2 [44 


ſcarp, each equal to twelve: ſet off twenty-two from t |{Ca. fortheſmall fort 49 [41 
to s, and from v to q; and upon theſe lines as chords %ͤ; ; | | 
deſcribe the round flanks, which are arcs of fixty degrees. | Scheiter detaches the baſtions from the curtin, and iorm 
The traverſes in this counterſcarp are drawn at ten toiſes | kind of receſs behind the curtin : ſuppoſe an oCtagon tod 
from the flanks perpendicular to the parapet. fortified with his greater fortification z let AB, / Tab. Ne 
The redouts 2 in the re-entering angles, are found by | fig. 28.) be its exterior ſide, and equal to two hundred 
ſetting off ſixteen toiſes from the points m, to n for their | ſes; A C, BD, parts of the radii, equal to forty-lix toſs 

_ Capitals, and the faces are parallel to the broken curtin | be the capitals, aud draw the interior fide CD: 1 
before them: thoſe marked y which are in the ſaliant | compaſs take a hundred and forty toiſes for the nz 
angles are found by producing the counterſcarps of the | defence, and putting one leg in the flanked angle A, c. 
great ditch, and ſetting off twelve toiſes from the points | ſcribe with the other an arc to cut the interior lade in I 
of their interſections for their faces; and the flanks are | make C F=ED, and draw through F and B the [econ 
drawn parallel to their capitals. | | line of defence FB; at E and F, on the lines of detency 


The ditch beſore this work is fourteen toiſes; as to the] AE and FB, erect the perpendiculars EL 1 


— 


. 


covert-way and glacis, they are the ſame as in the au-] which, meeting the lines of detence alternately, * 
thor's firſt method. || mine the faces of the counter-guards or detached bat oh 

FokTIFICATION, according to Coehorn's third method. Here | of Scheiter. Produce the lines of defence 17 
the level of the ground is five feet above the ſurface of | capitals, and take the parts E H and FP, each o rar 
the water; and the author ſuppoſes an octagon, whoſe [| toiſes, and, biſecting theſe lines, draw the hgh 
interior ſide AB, fig. 27. is a hundred and ten toiſes; | parallel to the lower, and make the {ame copia bel 
the ſemi-gorges An, B m, twenty-one the capitals AC, | the other ſides; take the diſtance P O and 755 heck 
BD, of the baſtions ſixty-four; and the ſaliant angles of the compaſs in P, deſcribe an arc t0 intel 
eighty-five degrees; the faces C E, DF, of the baſtions | pital in the point N; draw N Cand NP, aud, 
fifcy-four toiſes ; the parts Qs, Q r, of the tenaille thirty- terguard will be finithed. About the (one | 
two; the lower flanks, that Is, thoſe of the tenaille, are | make a large ditch of eighteen toiles, which , 

found by deſcribing arcs through the points s, r; from the | the redan RST, and as the ſcarp of th! 
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FOR 


at angle towards the middle of the curtin, Scheiter, 
er to remedy this inconvenience, conſtructed there 
11 baſtion in the following manner : from the point 
o_ the lines of defence interſect one another, he 
* a perpendicular 34 on the interior fide ; and from 
75 int 4 on each fide, he took the diſtances 45 and 
the > equal to 43; and then drew the faces 53 and 
46, this baſtion. The flanks are drawn parallel to | 
db erpendicular 43, and produced till they meet a pa- 
el to PF and E H. The ditch of the counterguards 
ir med by producing the faces of twenty toiſes, as 
7 * to X, and drawing a line from X to the angle of the 
ſhoulder L, Kc. | | 3, ; | 
On the re-entering angle of the ditch, Scheiter deſcribes 
a kind of redoubt K, the capital of which is ſixteen 
toiſes; the counterguards are encompaſſed with Zauſſe- | 
' braies, as well as the whole interior incloſure, except the 
faces of the ſmall baſtion in the middle of the curtins : 
he alſo adds a covert-way to that of the place, at the 
foot of the glacis of the firſt. "This ſyſtem of Scheiter 
differs eſſentially from that which M. Vauban executed 
in the fortification of New Briſach; and yet ſome have 
-oundleſsly charged Vauban with having borrowed his 
{rom this of Scheiter. 3 
FoRTIFICATION, according ta M. Belidor's firſt method. 
Let AB, fig. 29. be the exterior de of an octagon, and 
equal to two hundred toiſes; the perpendicular CD, 
fifty; the faces AE, BF, ſeventy; and the flanks are 
found according to M. Vauban's method. TSR: 
The line joining the extremities à and h of the flanks of 
the fame baſtion, ſerves as an exterior ſide for tracing the | 
front of a polygon, whoſe perpendicular cd is thirteen 
toiſes, the faces twenty-two z the parts df of the lines 
of defence, which terminate the flanks, are fourteen ; 
the dry ditch before this ſront is ten toiſes at the paints 
0% b, and the counterſcarp terminates at the oppoſite 
ſnoulders. 115 5 Ra : 8 
The rams-horns g, ate deſeribed from a point, in the 
middle of the faces of the interior front as centers, with 
a radius of twenty-five toiſes. EY | 
The retrenchments H, are drawn from a point h in the 
face at fifteen toiſes from the ſhoulder to the points 6, a, | 
and are twenty-five toiſes long; the orillons k1, eight, 
and the flanks nm are eight toiſes retired near the orillon; 
which are the chords of an arc from the oppoſite ſhoul- 
ders; the ditch before theſe retrenchments is eight toiſes 
near the parapet of the baſtions, and its counterſcarp 
directed to the ſhoulders. = 
The faliant angle of the redoubt B touches the inter- 
ſections of the curtins produced, and the faces termi- 
nate on the faces of the inner front within three toiſes 
of the ſhoulders; its ditch is three toiſes : theſe redoubts | 
are a ſtone wall of three or four feet thick, with loop- | 
holes in the faces. VV + 
M. Belidor has made no outworks to this ſyſtem, but 
Mr. Muller has added ravelins and a covert-way, made | 
in the uſual manner; the great ditch is twenty toifes be- 


(alia 
in ord 


ravelins to the outline of the retrenchments H. 
FORTIFICATION, according to M. Belidor”s F ent method. 
AB, fig. 30. is the exterior ſide of an octagon of two 
hundred toiſes ; the perpendicular CD, fifty-five, and 
the faces AE, BF, ſeventy, as in the former; and the 
flanks are likewiſe found according to M. Vauban's 
method. FERC I | 
The line ab, which paſſes through the extremities of 
the flanks, ſerves as an exterior fide to the inward poly- 
gon, whoſe perpendicular cd is five toiſes, the faces 
twenty-four, and the flanks are chords of arcs deſcribed 
boos the oppoſite ſhoulders of the detached baſtions as 
erz. 
This inward polygon is nothing elſe but a ſtrong wall, 
chind the curtin of which, and about eighteen feet 
Uſtance from it, is a parapet or epaulement of earth 


hoſe fronts are circular arcs deſcribed with a radius of | 


die toiſes long, and gorges thirty-two. 3 
87 counterſcarp of the ditch beſore this polygon is 
rave A. the ſaliant angles a, b, | and parallel to the 
we rams-hor ns or tenailles touch the lines of defence 
13 three toiſes of the ſhoulders, and are deſcribed | 


as the counterſcarp of the inner ditch. 
ne outline of th 


toiles from the ditch. 
dorm fide hk of the retrenchments within the de- 
the ſho —n_, meets the faces within twenty toifes from 
laces hl ers; the perpendicular mn, is ſeventeen, the 

, wok the chord on which the orillon js de- 


Vor. Il. Ne 159, 


fore the ſaliant angles of the baſtion, and its counter- 
ſcarp is directed to the ſhoulders; and the faces of the | 


three toiſes thick; and within the baſtions are cavaliers, | 


Wout twenty-three or twenty-four toiſes; the flanks are 


$ to meet the other lines of defence in the ſame point 


e curtin between the rams-horns is nine 


FOR 


ſcribed is five toiſes, as likewiſe the retired part of the 
flank ; the flanks and orillons are made according to M, 
Vauban's method. ARR % 

The circular curtin and the round part of the ditch be- 
hind it, are deſcribed with a center, twenty-five toiſes 
diſtant from the points a, 6. | 

The great ditch is twenty toiſes before the ſaliant angles 
of the detached baſtions, and is ſuppoſed to be dry ; for 
which reaſon M. Belidor made a caponiere to go from the 
curtin to the ravelin, eighteen or twenty feet wide, 
whoſe parapets terminate on both ſides in a ſlope or glacis. 
The capital of the ravelin Q is ſixty-ſix toiſes, that of 
the redoubt P, thirty ; the faces of the ravelin are di- 
rected to thoſe of the retrenchments within the baſtions, 
and thoſe of the redoubt to the ſhoulders ; the batteries 
in the ravelin are retired eight toiſes behind the faces; 
the ditch of the ravelin is twelve toiſes, and that of the 
redoubt ſeven, | 

The ſemi-gorges of the lunettes R, are twenty-five toiſes, 
and the faces perpendicular to thoſe of the ravelin and 
the baſtion; the ditch beſore them is eight toiſes, and 
the batteries 8, are retired as much, and are fifteen toiſes 
long: laſtly, the covert-way is ſix toiſes. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to M. Belidor”s third method. 


The figure in this conſtruction, is part of an octagon, 
whoſe fide A B, fig. 31. is two hundred toiſes, the per- 
pendicular CD, forty; the faces AE, BF, fifty-five; 
the parts Dr of the lines of defence, between the per- 
pendicular and the broken part of the curtin, thirty; 
and the length of the broken parts rn, twenty-five; the 
orillon is nine, and is a part of a flank found according 
to M. Vauban's method; the flanks are eight toiſes re- 
tired, and are arcs of ſixty degrees; the outlines of the 
rams-horns are thirteen toiſes diſtant from each other; 
the paſſages at their extremities are three, the outmoſt or 
loweſt is deſcribed with a radius of thirty toiſes, and the 
other is deſcribed from the ſame center. Os | 
Mr. Muller has omitted the cavaliers placed in the gorges of 
the baſtions, as being according to his notion ſuperfluous. 
The center R of the arc K L, is cighteen toiſes diſtant 
from the re-entering angle of the counterſcarp ; the chord 
EL is forty-four toiſes, as well as the other face of the 


H is ten toiſes retired. : 
loop-holes, with a ditch of two toiſes before it. 

The ditch before the lunettes is twelve toiſes at the ſa- 
liant angles, and its counterſcarp directed to the extre- 
mities of the oppoſite faces. | 
The capital of the ravelin W is forty-four toiſes, the 
ſemi-gorges, thirty-one ; the flanks are nine toiſes, and 
directed to the ſhoulders of the baſtions. | 


The ditch before the ravelin is ten toiſes, and the covert 


way fix. | 3 

The glacis T, before the ſaliant angles of the baſtions, 
is fifteen toiſes broad; the ſemi-gorges of the places of 
arms X are twenty- ſix toiſes; and thoſe of the redoubts 
or ſtone wall within them, twenty, reckoning from the 


to the oppolite ſemi-gorges, } 
The redoubts 5 within the lunettes, are alſo made of a 
wall three or four feet thick full of loop-holes, with a 
ditch of three toifes before them, Es; 1 
The dimenſions of the arrows and detached redoubts, are 
the ſame as thoſe in M. Vauban's method, only the arrows 
have flanks parallel to the paſſage of ten toiſes. 


The ſeveral ſyſtems of Pagan, Vauban, Cochorn, Blondel, 


and Belidor, may be ſeen at one view in Tab. V. fig. 32. 


Fox TIF IAT ION, according to Mr. Muller's firſt method. 


Let AB, Tab. VI. ig 33. be the exterior ſide of a polygon of 
any length, e, gr. a hundred and eighty toiſes; make the 
perpendicular CD of any length, as the fixth, fifth, or 


fourth part of the exterior ſide, according to the expence 
or importance of the place: here it is the ſixth part or 


thirty toiſes; ſet off fifty toiſes or more for the faces BH, 
AE, or rather J of the exterior fide ; from the ſaliant 
angle A deſcribe an arc with the radius AI of twenty 
toiles, that is two or three toiſes more than the breadth 
of the ditch ; draw from the oppoſite ſhoulder H a tan- 
gent HI to that arc, and from the angle A the indefinite 
line Ab parallel to that tangent ; then, if from the angle 
A as center an arc ab be deſcribed with any radius, the 
flank GH is drawn parallel to the chord ab: one of the 
flanks being thus found, the others will be found by 


the angle of the flank, and carrying it from the extrxe- 
mities of all the perpendiculars on the lines of defence, 
as from D to F; this being done, the counterſcarp of 
the ditch is drawn parallel to the line HI orto Ab; and 
having the point or re-entering angle O, its diſtance from 
the extremity of the perpendicular, being carried all round, 
will give the OY angles before the other fronts. 


lunette; and the radius RK, eighty-eight ; the battery 


The figure m is a redoubt made of A ſtone wall full of 


edge of the glacis T; and the faces are drawn parallel | 


taking the diſtance D G, between the perpendicular and 
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of the redoubts parallel to them, with a dry ditch of 


| = twenty. | 


FOR 


The tenailles hk, which M. Belidor has invented, and 
called them rams-horns, are deſcribed, by ſetting off 
three toiſes from the ſhoulder Q of the baſtion to the 
point h, and drawing hf perpendicular to the line of 
defence; then its interſection f, with the other line of 
defence produced, will be the center of the arc h k. 
In order to conſtruct the ravelin, ſet off twelve or fifteen 
toiſes from the ſhoulder E to the point r, in the face of 
the baſtion, and from the angle G of the flank as center, 
deſcribe an arc through the point r, meeting the perpen- 
dicular CD produced at L; from this point L draw the 
faces, ſo as when produced to fall on the faces of the 
baſtions within three toiſes of the ſhoulders; the ditch 
of the ravelin is twelve toiſes. | 5 
For the retired flanks, find the flank QR as before, on 
which ſet off five or ſix toiſes for the ſhoulder or orillons; 
and from a point g in the oppoſite face of the baſtion at 
five toiſes $259 the ſaliant angle B, draw the broken 
part of the flank; then draw the retired flank pre to 
the line QR, at five toiſes diſtant from it: the orillon 
may be made round in the manner of M. Vauban's, if 
it be thought proper. : | ES 
FoRTIFICATION, according to Mr. Muller's ſecond method, 
with detached baſtions. Let the interior fide AB, fig. 34. 
of an octagon be a hundred and thirty toiſes; take Ab, 
Bn, equal to twelve toiſes for the ſemi-gorges of the 
ſmall baſtions, and as much for their capitals Ac, Br; 
from the points c, r, draw the lines cn, rb, to the ex- 


tremity of the gorges, and make the flanks bd, nm, 


re e to the lines of defence; the ditch is ſix 
oiſes at the ſaliant angles c, r, and its counterſcarp drawn 
to the extremities of the flanks of the detached baſtions. 
The capitals c C, r D, of the detached baſtions are fifty- 
five toiſes, and the lines of defence are drawn to the 
extremeties b and n of the interior flanks; the faces are 
ſixty ; the radius of the arc, which ſerves to determine 


the poſition of the flanks, eighteen ; and the ditch fix- | 


teen at the ſaliant angle. | | 
"The ravelin is conſtructed by deſcribing an arc from the 
extremity of the flank, as center, through a point in the 

oppoſite face of the baſtion, within twenty toiſes of the 

ſhoulder, which arc interſects the capital of the ravelin 
at the ſaliant angle; the faces terminate within five toiſes 
of the ſhoulders, the ſemi-gorge of the redoubt R is fif- 
teen, its faces ee to thoſe of the ravelin, and its 
parapet two toi 
that of the redoubt ſix. | | 
The ſemi-gorges of the places of arms are twenty toiſes, 
thoſe of the ſtone redoubts p within them twelve; the 
faces of the places of arms are twenty-five; and thoſe 


three toiſes before them; the covert way is fix, and the 
The faces of the tenailles are ſixteen toiſes, the paſſage 
between them and the flanks of the baſtions three; their 
flanks are parallel to the others, the curtin is drawn 
through the points where they meet the lines of defence, 
and the inſide of the tenailles is terminated by lines 


drawn through the extremities of the flanks of the de-| 


tached baſtions. 


Fon riricATiox, according to Mr. Muller*s third method, 


with detached orillon baſtions. Let the exterior ſide AB, 
35. of an octagon be two hundred toiſes, the per- 
pendicular CD forty, that is, a fifth part of the exterior 


fide, the faces A E, BF, fifty- five; the radius of the arc 


which ſerves to determine the poſition of the flanks, 
twenty-two; the ditch ſixteen at the ſaliant angles; the 


orillon ſive; the flank is retired five toiſes; and the line 
kd, which terminates the flanks, is drawn from a point! 


d, in the face at five toiſes from the ſaliant angle; the 
ſhoulders of the tenailles are twenty toiſes from thoſe of 
the baſtions; the flanks parallel to the others, and the 
- Curtin is drawn through the points of interſection of the 
flanks and lines of defence. | 


| | b | 
Take on the lines EI, Fh, drawn from the rang 


of the faces parallel to the flanks, and which terminate 
the inſide of the tenailles, the parts In, h m, each of 
ſix toiſes, for the breadth of the ditch 3 and upon the 
exterior ſide rn, conſtruct a front of a polygon, by 
making the perpendicular twelve, and faces twenty toiſes. 
The redoubts V are made of a wall three feet thick only 
with loop-holes ; their ſaliant angle is determined by the 
counterſcarps of the inner ditch produced ; and the faces 


terminate within three toiſes of the ſhoulders; the ditch | 


about theſe redoubts is four toiſes. 
The ravelins and covert-way are conſtructed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe in the former method. | 
Mr. Muller has made remarks on theſe ſeveral conſtruc- 
tions, deſigned to ſhew in what reſpects they are ſuperior 
to thoſe of M. Vauban, already recited. See Muller's 
' Elem. of Fortification, p. 100, 104, 108, &Cc. 
FORT1 ä Profile of a, is a repreſentation of a ver- 


e. gr. let ab, Tab. VII. fig.37. be a ſcale 


E erect the perpendicular EF=2 feet for the he: 


the parapet: take LK =3 toiſes for the thickneſs of the 


the cordon; take NP=6 toiſes, and from the point) 
draw an indefinite line Pn parallel to AB, which wil 


Take NO = 5 feet for the thickneſs of the verge- 


line Pn meets the line NP; take PR=7 feet, or abou 


es; the ditch of the ravelin twelve, and 


rallel to Pn, and let it interſect OQ in Q; and let V & 
be drawn parallel to NM, and at the diſtance of three 


there is any, take O VD g feet, and draw VX parallelto 


for carrying away the water which falls upon it, let DV 


will be the upper part of it: from the point f erect 


it cuts AB in r; take rg=20 toiſes for the 


; 3 1ert Wal: In 
or the declivity of the rampart of the covert-v?) 


baſtions and curtins, and ſometimes of dem ording 


tical ſection of a work, ſerving to ſhew thoſe 
which cannot be repreſented in plans, ang Ap 
in the building of a fortification. | 
ſtructed in the following manner: provide à ſeale or. 
parts, adapted to the perpendicular hei "6 Of equi 


and let AB, repreſent the level of the grou J ales; 
ſo that thoſe parts of the 7ortificatinn which Plane, 
the ſurface of the ground, or below it, may ht ou 
below this line in the profile. From the poi A Ne of 
line AB, take AC=4 toiſes three feet, for the; in the 
talus or ſlope of the rampart; at C ere interior 
CD of three toiſes eighteen feet for th 
rampart; through the point D draw an 
DN parallel to AB, in which take DE = 
breadth of the terre-p/cin of the rampart 


* 
* 


the banquette, and draw F H parallel to DN, We 


FG and GH, each equal to three feet. 1 

EG, which will repreſent the talus of 8 ine 
and GH will be the upper part of it: on the 0 
erect the perpendicular HI 44 feet for the beigbt it 
the parapet above the banquette. From I dray 00 15 
definite line IK parallel to DN, in which take IL=4 


foot, and draw HL, which will be the interior ſide of 


parapet, and from the point K let fall the indefinite line 
KP, perpendicular to the line AB, and produce it he 
low AB: in this line take KM 23 feet, and draw the 
line LM for the upper part of the parapet, which i; x 
talus, that the ſoldier on the banquette may be able tg 
diſcover the covert-way and the glacis. On the point N 
where DN interſects KP, as a center, with a radius gf 
one foot, deſcribe a ſmall ſemi-circle, which repreſents 


— 


N . A ⁵˙ . EE Ar. 


repreſent the bottom of the ditch, the depth of which 
is ſuppoſed to be equal to the height of the rampar, 


ment of the cordon, and from the point O draw the in. 
definite line OQ parallel to NP; this will be the in. 
terior fide of the revetement of the point P, where the 


the fiſth part of its height NP, for the talus of the . 
vetement, and draw the line NR, which repreſents the 
ſcarp or exterior ſide of the revetement : take RS=1 
foot for the jutting of the foundation, and draw 51 
perpendicular to Pn, making it equal to two or three 
toiſes for the depth of the foundation; draw TQ pa 


feet, for the revetement of the parapet. In order to re- 
preſent the profile of the counterfort or buttreſs, when 


OQ; VX, QO, will repreſent this profil, by means of 
which the revetement OR is ſtrengthened. That the 
terre-plein of the rampart may have a proper decliniy, 


ry 
— FP 


be equal to 14 foot, and draw W, which will repreſent 
the upper part of the rampart, and the line AW repre 
ſents the ſlope of its interior ſide. Suppoſe the breadth 
of the ditch to be twenty toiſes, and lay this down from 
Pton; and on the point n erect the perpendicular um, 
terminated by the line AB at m, which will be tie 
limit of the counterſcarp. At the diſtance of three feet 
from this line, and parallel to it, draw 2 ), which wi 
give the thickneſs of the revetement of the counterſcarP; 
nu=3 feet will be the talus of this revetoment, and the 
line um the exterior fide of it. The foundation may de 
made to terminate at the diſtance of about fix inches iron 
the point u. Let me 5 toiſes be the breadth of the 
covert-way, and at the point c erect a perpendicular i 
=2 ſeet for the height of the banquette. Drau df 1 
rallel to AB, and equal to one toiſe, in which take dt 
and ef, each equal to three feet. 4e 
Draw the line ce for the talus of the banquette, aud 


a5 = x5 


— — T 


perpendicular f 45 feet, for the height of the pare 


| t 
1 DES | nauette. Produce 1! l 
of the covert-way above the banq breadth of 


glacis 


Go 2 0 Soo 2 ©S = 


the glacis, and draw lg, which will repreſent the 


this line take 1h=1 foot, and draw hf, which wil 


g. 38. which repreſents a fortified place — 7 fy of 
Places fortified after the modern way, con! - 
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FOR 


. fauſſe-brayes, ditches, counterſcarps, covert-ways, 
Peif-moons, ravelins, horn-works, crown-works, out- 
works, eſplanades, redents, and tenailles. See each un- 
der its proper article, BASTION, 8c. 

There are other moveable and additional parts ; as bermes, 
irapets, banquettes, embraſures, cordons, boyaux, mou- 
linets, chevaux de friſe, chauſſetrapes, galleries, mante- 


lets, batteries, ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, and paliſades. 


gee each in its place, BERME, PaRaPET, &c. 


Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of diverſe parts, 
which have different denominations ! thus, a baſtion con- 
ſſts of faces, flanks, caſemates, orillons, gorge, &c. which 


donn, or Fox TLET, a diminutive of the word fort, 


importing a little fort, or ſconce, called alſo field FoRT. 


Gee Star FORT. 


FORTIORI. A multo Fox TIORI. See MuL To. 

FORTIS Aqua. See Aqua Fortis. 5 

FORTISSIMO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify very 
firong. It 18 ſometimes denoted by FFF, or V, and 


intimates that the performers are to play or ſing very 
loud or ſtrong, to expreſs ſome paſſion, 8c. See 


ForTE. 


FORTRESS. See ForT and FoRT1FICATION. 


FORTUNA eque/tris. See EQUESTR1S. | | 
rok run, in our ancient Law-Books, is the ſame with 


what we call TREASURF=trove, _ 
Theſaurum ducente fortuna invenire inguirendum eft per 12 
juratores pro rege, &c. quod fideliter praſentabunt, c. 
omnes fortunas, abjurationes, appella, &c. | | 
Some pretend it alſo fignifies Fortuito occiſos; but this 
ſeems to be very fanciful. | 


lation which has given the critics and "are e great 
perplexity; being the name of a place famous for golden 
apples which grew there; or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep 
with golden fleeces. | 85 15 

The ancients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar, in the Atlantic ocean. The common opi- 
nion of the moderns takes them for the Canary iſlands; 


this is grounded principally on the ſituation and tempe- 
rature of thoſe iſlands, which renders the uſe of cloaths | 


there unneceſſary; and from the abundance. of oranges, 
lemons, grapes, and other delicious fruits growing 
there. 55 


Ol. Rudbecks has found a very different place for them. 


That learned author, who makes his native country, 
Sweden, the ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary 
in ancient tradition and fable, will have the Fortunate 
Iſlands to be Sweden ; and the delicious fruits, talked of 
by the ancients, his imagination ſuggeſts, were nothing 
but the virtue and good manners, which anciently flou- 
tined in that cold hyperborean nation. 1 


FORTUNE. See PROVIDENcE, Fark, &c. 3 
FORTUNE, Toxn, is a name unknown in the earlier ages; 


and does not occur either in Homer or Hefiod ; as not be- 


ng invented in their time. | 
after-days it was introduced as a machine; and made 
p ſerve divers purpoſes in natural philoſophy and theo- 


Titarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the Fortune of the Ro- 
ans, 


life, 


d got into the world, perceiving a certain arbitrary 
oo diſpoſing of things in an irrefiſtible manner, called 
: ad; but the ſame cauſe being often obſerved to act 
a random, and without any rule or order at all, the ſu- 


preme Being came to be diveſted of the attribute; and | 


Fortune, or Deſtiny, acknowleged in his ſtead. 
it is not eaſy 


name Fortun 
ok fortuity, 
neceſſitated 
ple ; Is, they 
whence thei 


e. The Romans underſtood by it a principle 
whereby things came to paſs, without being 
thereto ; but what and whence that princi- 
do not ſeem to have ever preciſely thought ; 
day { Philoſophers are often intimating, that men 
wy rn rk e phantom Fortune, to hide their ignorance z 
ee LOR Fortune whatever befals a man without 
466, a ng ior what purpoſe. HenceJuvenal, fat. x. ver. 
Murms, they were men who made a deity of Fortune. 


Nullen nHumen abeſt, ft fit prudentia z fed te 


0s Fact | 
Jacimus, Fortuna, deam, cœloque locamus. 


ph Mr. Spence gives another reading of this 


Nullum numen hab 1 | 
es, / fit prudentia; ſed te 4 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam cœloque enten. | 


This read; ; Wo 
wen lüb be thinks, agrees beſt with the context! 
JS, ver. 356. that the two things we ſhould 


Pray f. 
tor are good health and good ſenſe ; that we might 


1 accounts for the practice of the ancient poets, | 
u bo ſeem to make Jupiter the author of all the evils of | 
Mankind, he obſerves, before the name of Fortune | 


«ding to the ſituation of the ground; of cavaliers, ram- | 


| 


dar FORT IN, is that whoſe ſides flank each other, &c. | 


FORTUNATE i/lands, in the Ancient Geography, an appel- | 


to unravel what the ancients meant by the | 


| 


FORTUNE, part of. See PART. 


be the authors of our own happineſs if we pleaſed, ver. 
363. that virtue is the only way to true happineſs, ver. 
364. that if we ourſelves are prudent, Fortune has no 
power over us; and that, in truth, ſhe is no goddeſs at 
all, and has only uſurped a ſeat in heaven from the folly 
of mankind, ver. 366. Fortune was not conſidered as a 
deity by the old Romans, but was made ſo by the devo- 
tion and folly of the vulgar ; and Mr. Spence ſays, that 
he has ſeen an ancient gem, in which Cybele, the mo- 
ther of the gods, is repreſented as turning away her head 
from Fortune, in an attitude of diſowning and rejecting 
her. Polymetis, p. 150, 154, &c. - 

According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, For- 
tune, in reality, was only the arrival of things in a ſud- 
den and unexpected manner, without any apparent cauſe, 
or reaſon ; ſo that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word co- 
incides with what is vulgarly called chance. | 
But in religion it had a farther force; altars and temples 
in great numbers were conſecrated to this Fortune, as a 
deity. This intimates that the heathens had perſonified, 
and even deified, their chance ; and conceived her as a 
ſort of goddeſs, who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her 
pleaſure. Hence that invocation of Horace, O diva, 
gratum que regis Antium ; in the thirty-fifth ode of the 
firſt book, where he recommends Auguſtus, then pre- 
paring for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. From 
theſe different ſentiments it may be inferred, that the an- 
cients at one time took Fortune for a peremptory cauſe, 
bent upon doing good to ſome, and perſecuting others; 


and ſometimes for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any 


view or determination at all. 


If then the word Fortune had no certain idea in the mouth 


of thoſe who erected altars to her; much leſs can it be 


aſcertained what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who now 


uſe the word in their writings. 

They who would ſubſtitute the name Providence in lien 
of that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half 
the phraſes wherein the word occurs. 


Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by Neceſſity, hold- 


ing nails and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-1ron, 


and melted lead to faſten it; rarely accompanied with _ 
Fidelity, unlefs when ſhe abandons a family; for in that 
caſe Fidelity never fails to depart with her, as well as 


friends. 


| She is diſreſpectſully ſpoken of by moſt of the Roman 


writers, and repreſented as blind, inconſtant, unjuſt, and 
delighting in miſchief. Ovid. ad Liv. ver. 52. ver. 374. 
Hor. lib. i. od. 34. ver. 26. lib. iii. od. 29. ver. 51. 
Statius, Theb. xii. ver. 505. However, they had a good 
as well as a bad Fortune, a conſtant and inconſtant For- 
tunc, the latter of which was repreſented with wings, 


and a wheel by her. Hor. lib. iii. od. 29. ver. 56. 


Juvenal alludes to a ſtatue of Fortune, which exhibited 


her under a very good character, as the patroneſs of the 
poor infants that were expoſed by their parents in the 


ſtreets. Sat. vi. ver. 8. 


The painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, with a 


bandage before her eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without 
diſcernment; and ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs her 
inſtability. The Romans, ſays Lactantius, repreſented 


her with a cornucopiæ, and the helm of a ſhip, to ſhew 


that ſhe diſtributes riches, and direQs the affairs of the 


world. In effect, it is with ſuch characters, that we ſee _ 
her repreſented on ſo many medals, with the inſcrip- 


tions, FORTYNA AVG. FORTVNA REDVX. FORTVNAE 


AVG. or REDVCIS, &c. Sometimes ſhe is ſeen pointing 


at a globe before her feet, with a ſceptre in one hand, 
and holding the cornucopiæ in the other, 

The Romans had a virile, as well as a muliebrian Fortune, 
for the objects of their adoration : the Fortuna virilis was 
honoured by the men, and the fortuna muliebris by the 
women. | : | 


They honoured Fortune alſo under a variety of other ap- 
pellations. The Romans derived the worſhip of Fortune 
from the Greeks, under the reigh of Servius Tullius, 
who dedicated the firſt temple to her in the public mar- 
ket. Nero alſo built a temple to Fortune. The Fortune 
worſhipped at Antium was probably of the moſt exalted 

character of any among the Romans; if we may judge 


by the account which Horace gives us of the great ſo- 
lemn proceſlions that were made to her. Hor. lib. i. 
od. xxxv. ver. 22. But the moſt celebrated temple of 
Fortune was at Præneſte. Statius ſpeaks of ſeveral For- 


tunes there, and calls them the Præneſtinæ forores, Lib. i. 


Sylv. iii. ver. 80. | 

On the reverſe of a medal of Commodus, we have a re- 
preſentation of Fortune, under the quality, or ſurname of 
Manens, i. e. fable, permanent; holding a horſe by the 
reins. On the Greek medals we meet with AT AH or 


KAAHTTXH, Good Fortune. Conſtantine gave the epi- 


thet anthouſia, i. e. flouriſhing, to the Fortune of his new 
city Conſtantinople. 
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FUSS, or Fossk, in Fortification, &c. a DITCH, or MOAT. 


FOS 


ForxTUuNs-tellers. Pretenders to tell fortunes, and to any 


crafty ſcience for the diſcovery of ſtolen goods, are pu- 


niſhable by impriſonment, pillory, and binding to the 
good behaviour, and ſhall be deemed vagabonds. Stat. 

9 Geo, II. cap. 5. ſect. 4. Stat. 17 Geo. II. cap. 5 
ſet. 2. See CONJURATION. 

FORT W days. See QUADRAGESIMA, and LENT. 

Fo RTV days court. See ATTACHMENT of the fore/t. 

ForTy. hours, prayers of. See HOURS. : 

ForTyY /hilling-land is uſed in Scotland for a certain por- 
tion of arable land. The forty-/Þilling land of old ex- 
tent contains eight OXGANG, Or 104 acres. | 

FORUM, in Antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations: ſome- 
times for a place of traffic, anſwering to our market- 
place; in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjeQtive added 

to it, as forum boarium, the beaſt-market ; forum pi ſca- 

rium, the jfi/h-market; olitorium forum, the herb-market. 

FoRum, again, is uſed for any place, where the governor. 
of a province convenes his people, to give judgment, ac- 
cording to courſe of law. | | 
Whence a man is ſaid forum agere, when he keeps the 


» . . . 4 
aſſizes; forum indicere, when he appoints the place where 


they are to be kept, & c. N a 

Forum was alſo a public ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations dehvered 
to the people. 
Of theſe forums there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, 
viz. Romanum, Julianum, and Auguſtum; but that num- 
ber was afterwards increaſed to ſix, by the addition of the 
Tranfitorium, called alſo Palladium; the Trojanum, and 
Saluſti: forum. 


The firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the forum Ro- | 


manum, called alſo forum vetus; and abſolutely, forum, 
or the forum. | | 

In this was an apartment, called the Ros TRA, where the 
lawyers pleaded ; the officers harangued; funeral ora- 
tions were delivered, &c. _ | 


In the ſame forum was the comitium, or hall of juſtice, | 
with the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &c. | 


FoRumM is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, &c. for Juriſdiction. 

Thus they ſay in foro legis, or the outer forum, i. e. in 
the eye of the laws, or the common courſe of juſtice : 
in foro conſcientiæ, or the inner forum, i. e. in the eye of 
God, or a man's own conſcience. e 
There are a great many things not condemned in foro le 
gis, which yet are criminal 1 foro conſcientiæ. 


The word is French, formed of the Latin participle 7% 
ſum, of the verb fodio, I dig. | | 
Fosst, advance. See ADVANCE. 


Tossk, van. See VA. | 


a large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. | 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a /inus. 


In the cranium there are fix internal, and fourteen exter- 
nal foſſes. The cavity of the orbit, which contains the 


eye, is a 7%. 


Foss is particularly uſed for the cavity, or denture. in the 


Foss, Fossa, in Anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with 


FOSSIL, in Natural Hiftory, is uſed, in à oa. 


back part of the neck. N 
FOSSA magna, or navicularis, is an oblong cavity, form- 


ing the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which pre- | 


ſents itſelf upon opening the labia ; and in the middle 
- whereof are the caruncule myrtiformes. See Tab. Anat. 


-. (Splanch.) fig. . lit. t. 


o 
5 


where women committing felony were drowned; as men 
were hanged. Nam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis m- 
nem ab antiquo legalem habuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, 
foſſam, furcas, & /imilia. In another ſenſe it is taken 
for a grave, as appears by theſe old verſes : . 
Hic jacent in foſſa Bede venerabilis gs: 
Hic eſt foſſatus, qui bis erat hic cathedralus, 


Foss-way was anciently one of the four great Roman high- 
Ways of England: fo called, according to Camden, be- 
cauſe it was ditched on both ſides, which was the Ro- 
man method of making highways. | 
FOSSARI], in Antiquity, a kind of officers in the Eaſtern 
church, whoſe buſineſs was to inter the dead. 
Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred 


and fifty fofJaries, whom he took out of the divers col- |. 


leges or companies of tradeſmen : he adds, that they 
were exempted from taxes, ſervices, burdenſome offices, 
Kc. | : 


ates, that the foſari; were eſtabliſhed in the times of the 


apoſtles; and that the young men, who carried off the 
body of Ananias, and thoſe perſons full of the fear of | 


God, who interred St. Stephen, were of the number. 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of yeſſarii held the firſt 
place among the clerks; but he is to be underſtood of 


thoſe clerks only, who had the direction and intendance | 


of the interment of the devout, 
7 


Fossa, in our Ancient Cilſſoms, was a ditch full of water, 


FossiLs, compound, are thoſe which may be divided inte 


— — 


F. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euchologion, infinu- | 


FossILs, native, or Fos811.8 preperly ſo called 


the method of dividing theſe bodies, accor 


_ vails. The mineralogy of Wallerius is 


arranged %, not only according to their growth, tex. 


F 


98$1L s, /imple, are thoſe, whoſe parts, however divided 


Such is quickfilver, which, however divided, is alway 
found the ſame, _ 


_ flammable nor ſoluble in water, of which he reckons 
three ſeries; as thoſe of no regular ſtructure or deter 


which there are ſeveral orders and genera ; thoſe of a f. 


RI, and the Gs uns, each of which is again ſubdi 


foſſils, though uninflammable, are ſoluble in water; ſuch 


_ inflammable, but not ſoluble in water; of which there 
are two ſeries, viz. thoſe of a ſolid form, comprehenc- 


| : ſe that 
pellucid GEMs, the PEBBLES, and SANDS3 and thole 


other coarſe matter, but ſuſceptible of clega! 


thyſt, the ſapphire, the beryll, the emera | 


FOS 


for any thing dug up, or found under ground. nal feat 
all minerals, metals, rock ſalts, &c. | Such 
Fils is uſed in a more confined ſenſe by I 
denote the third claſs of ſtones; and = 
concrete, and terrene ſubſtances. 
The chemiſts divide all bodies into three claſſes, or 
doms viz. foil or mineral, vegetable, and wed. 
Fofſils may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1, Such as 3 
the earth ; and, 2. Such as are adventitiog; natives of 
ſited therein by any extraordinary means; ag ior "Me 
deluges, &c. "aquakes 


' 
ale 


uy 
includes petrify 
"ay 


; 5 ; are 
bodies, generated and growing in the earth ; ym 
an found 


either buried in it, or lying on its ſurface; whoſe cava: 
tuent parts are ſo ſimple and homogeneous, this 8 
no apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juices; n we 
difference between the part, and the whole. — 
1he firſt perton who attempted to reduce the ſubſeg 

foſſils into a regular ſcience, was Dr. Woodward“ a 
publiſhed a method of arrangement, founded a 2 
growth, ſtructure, and texture of Foſſils. But ry „ 
tem being found inſuſſicient for diſtinguiſhing the boil 


of the 7% kingdom with accuracy, was ſucceeded } 


: ding to the 
various changes produced on them by fire, into calcari 


apyri, vitreſcentes, &c. eſtabliſhed by the Swediſh 1nd 
German authors; and this method now univerſally Pro 

: on this plan; 
however, other writers, as Dr. Hill, Mendes da Colt 
&c. have endeavoured to form a new ſyſtem from the 
combined principles of Woodward and Wallerius; an} 
ture, and ſtructure, but alſo their principles and qual. 
ties, as diſcovered by the aid of fire and acid menſtruz. 
Native 79 ils are either /imple, or compound. 


are all of the fame nature, i. e. of the ſame grayity, 


. _ wy, > 
nitude, figure, hardneſs, and mobility. | 


Of Z«/ils naturally and eſſentially ſimple, ſome, accord. 
ing to Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Fe//ils, are neither in. 


minate figure, comprehending the fimple £ arTas, of 


gular ſtructure, and no determinate figure, of which fe 
ries there are three claſſes, viz. the Ta1.cs, the PIEII- 


vided into orders and genera; and thoſe of a regular 
ſtructure and a determinate figure, comprehending three 
clafles, viz. the SELENIT.Z, CRYSTALS, and SPARS, 
which include various orders and genera. Other fimple 


are the ſimple SALTS : and others, on the contrary, ate 


ing the PHLOGIDI AUGIA and the PHLOGISCIERIA, 


different, or diſſimilar parts. 8 : 
As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, 
and a metalline part. f 

Of theſe compound ils, in the diſtribution of Dr. Hi, 
ſome are neither inflammable, nor ſoluble in water, of 
which there are ſour ſeries; as thoſe that are found it 
continued ſtrata, comprehending the two claſſes of c- 
pound EARTHS, ſubdivided into LOAMS and MOULDS, 
and their ſubordinate genera; and STONES, including 
three orders, and under thoſe eight genera; thoſe agal) 
that are formed in detached maſſes, of a regular flu 
ture and determinate figure, comprehending the tuo 
claſſes of SEPTAR1X and SIDEROCHITA 3 thoſe forme 

in detached maſſes, of no determinate figure or regula 
ſtructure, and compoſed of a cryſtalline or ſparry matte) 
debaſed by an admixture of earth in various proportion 
comprehending four claſſes, viz. the $CRUPT, the /e. 


are formed of a fine pellucid ſubſtance, of great oy 
neſs, and never fouled by an admixture of earthy, 975 


, - . . is ONLY one 
from metalline particles, of which ſeries there 1507" 


claſs, including the pellucid GEMS, of which _— 
two genera, viz. ſuch as retain one ſimple ry 11 = 
nent appearance in all lights, as the diamon a 
buncle, the ruby, the garnet, the pre 15 

it ra- 
the chryſolite, and the topaz; and ſuch as 5 — * 
riable colours, when viewed in different lig 0 in 
opal and aſteria. Other compound foſſils 2 41 75 
Water, but not inflammable, as all the meta J form, 5 
ſome of which are found naturally in 4 {oli 1 liqui 
VITRIOL and CHALCANTHUM ; and others in ru 
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The word is originally Saxon, and ſignifies ciberum exhi- | 
bitio, that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her main- 
tenance. Poſlea 2 et cui foſterlean pertineat, va- 
diet hoc Brigdunia, & plegient amici ſui. 

FOTHER, or Foppts, is a weight of lead, containing 
eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty ſtone and a 
half; ſo that it is about a tun or common cart-load, 
Among the plumbers in London, it is nineteen hundred 
and a half ; and at the mines it is two and twenty hun- 
dred and a half. | 
'The word is of Teutonic origin, from fuder. 

FOTHERING, in Sea-Language, is a peculiar method of 
endeavouring to ſtop a ws in the bottom of a ſhip while 
ſhe is afloar, either under ſail, or at anchor. It is uſu- 
ally performed in the following manner: a baſket 1s 

filled with aſhes, cinders, and chopped rope-yarns, and 
looſely covered with a piece of canvas: to this is faſt- 
ened a long pole, by which it is plunged repeatedly in 
the water, as cloſe as poſſible to the place where the leak 
is conjectured to lie. The oakum, or chopped rope- 
yarns, being thus gradually ſhaken through the twigs, or 
over the top of the baſket, are frequently ſucked into the 
hole along with the water, ſo that the leak is choaked, 
and the entrance of the water prevented. Falconer's 

1010 Dick. 5 IP . : 

 FOTOQUE, in the Faponeſe Theology, the name of an or- 

. * deities; uh _ Jong being called CAuis. 

From the latter they obtain the bleſſings of this life, and 

from the former thoſe which relate to a future life. 

FO Us, in Medicine, the fame as FOMENTATION. 

FOUCADE. See Fou ATE. | 
FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather of the ſto- 

mach, called alſo ſcrobiculus cordis. „ 
 FOUGATE, Fou aAssk, or FoucGaDEs, in the Art of 
War, a little mine, in manner of a well, ſeldom exceed- 
ing ten feet in width, and twelve in depth; dug under 
ſome work, or poſt, that is like to be loſt; and charged 
with barrels, or ſacks of gunpowder, covered with earth. 
It is frequently placed before the weakeſt parts of a for- 
tification, as the ſaliant angles and faces, not defended 


by a croſs-fire, and is ſet on fire like other mines, with | 


a ſauciſſe. 


The word is French. M. Huet derives it from Focata, or | 


cus, fire. 


F UL, in the Sea- Language, is uſed whon a ſhip has been [ 


long untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, periwinkles, bar- 
nacles, or the like, ſtick or grow to her fides under wa- 
ter. In this ſtate, ſhe is ſaid to be. foul. | 


keel doth not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, 


that the motion of the water under her raiſes the mud | 


from the bottom, and ſo fouls the water. | 
Foul is alſo a ſea-term, importing the runnin 

againſt another. This happens ſometimes A the ungo- 

vernable violence of the wind, and ſometimes by the 


careleſſneſs of the people on board; and ſometimes hap- | 


pens to ſhips of the ſame convoy; ſometimes to ſuch as 


meet accidentally ; and ſometimes to ſuch as are in port, | 


by means of others coming in. 'The damages occaſioned 


by running Feud, are of the nature of thoſe in which both | 
parties mult bear a part; they are uſually made half to | 
fall upon the ſufferer, and half upon the veſſel which did | 
the injury; but in caſes where it is evidently the fault of | 


the maſter of the veſſel, he alone is to bear the damage. 
Foul ground of a road, bay, ſea-coaſt, or harbour, figni- 


_ otherwiſe dangerous, 


Foul haw/e denotes that the cables are turned round each 


other, by the winding or turning about of a ſhip while 
ſhe rides at anchor. | cad 


Foul wind expreſſes that which is unfavourable, or con- 


trary to the courſe of the ſhip, in oppoſition to large or 


fair. 


Four feeding, in the Manege, denotes a voracious appetite, | 


to which ſome horſes are ſubject, which, though not pro- 
_ perly a diſeaſe, is the cauſe of various maladies. It is 
commonly the effect of ſome latent diſtemper, and fre- 
quently occaſioned by worms irritating the inteſtines. 
Foul Yeeders will leave their hay to eat their litter, even 


when it is ſoaked with their dung and urine, and diſco- | 
ver a vitiated as well as a voracious appetite. The beſt | 


remedy in caſes of this kind is to begin with purging, 


and to diſſolve chalk in their water, and afterwards to | 
give them good exerciſe. The following draught will | 


alſo ſerve to blunt their appetites: take a large handful 
of the roots of marſhmallows ; cummin ſeeds, and fenu- 
1 ſeeds, of each an ounce; liquorice roots ſliced, 

alf an ounce; boil them in three pints of water, till 


the roots are ſoft and ſlimy; then pour off the decoQtion, | 
and diſſolve it in an ounce of gum arabic, and add four | 
ounces of linſeed oil. Let the horſe have four handfuls 


FOULDA 
FOULNESS / colours, in Painting, is tifetl in topep.:.. 


FoULNESS in wounds. 


_ uſed, mixed eit 


' PHAGEDXNIC water. Applications of this kind are to be 


| 1. 42: 3 | 
| FOUMART, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the 


FOUNDATION, that part of a building which is under: 


of the building, as when there are to be vaults, cellars, 


The eee is properly ſo much of the maſonry, as 


building; as in the antique arches, and aqueducts, and 
A ſhip is ſaid to make foul water, when, being under fail, | 
the comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low water, that though her | 


FRE | That we may found our habitation firmly, ſays Sir H. 
of one ſhip | 
ſubſtruction, as the ancients called it. For the former, 
fundationes fodiantus, i queant inveniri ad folidum, 2 


even jealous examination of what the foil will bear; ad- 


been ſolid. _—- | 


allowing for the cavaſione, i. e. the hollowing or under. 


| unleſs there be cellars under-ground, in which caſe de 
would have it ſomewhat lower. 


cial. Natural, as when we build on a rock, 0r2 bel 


architect muſt adju 


ſometimes it is ſo hard as ſcarce to be cu 


2 
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of this mixture every morning faſtin nn b ou 

abates. Care ſho p alſo be * 3 = Pitts 
clean. as poſſible. Gibſon's Farriery. al 
E. See FALDAGE. | 


brightneſs, and denotes a defect of purity. ft; 
times called breaking the colour. py” it fone, 
When what the ſurpeo! 
cleanneſs or foulneſs is perceived in a —_ - ”=_ 
when the fleſh in it looks fungous, black, putrid 1 5 
vid, it muſt be well cleanſed before any attemy wa 
made to heal it. Different methods-of effecting 1 
been in uſe at different times among the futweons * 
ancients uſed honey, but the moſt uſual practice py 
to apply a digeſtive ointment made. of turpentine i 
ſolved in the yolk of an egg, and afterwards mixed wit 
honey of roſes; but where this is not found Aron 
enough for the purpoſe, the Egyptian ointment is tg h 
er with ſpirit of wine, or with the * 
mon digeſtive. To theſe digeſtive ointments a ſmall 
quantity of aloes and myrrh may alſo very properly be 
added; and where more ſtrength is required in them 2 
ſmall quantity of red precipitate is to be added. The uſe 
of lime-water as a detergent is alſo very great, and yet 
more ſo, if there be added to every pint of it twenty 
thirty grains of ſublimate ; this makes what is called the 


continued till the wound is entirely clean, and then it ig 
to be healed with the common digeftives, &c. Heiſters 
Ourger | 


WEASEL, called alſo, in ſome places, the fitchet. Sec 
PoLE-cat. 


ground: or, that maſs of ſtone, &c. which ſupports 
a building; or upon which the walls of the ſuperſtructure 
are raiſed: or, it is the coffer, or bed, dug below the le. 
vel of the ground, to raiſe a building upon. | 
The foundation either takes up the whole area and extent 


or the like; or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches, as when 
only walls are to be raiſed. | | 


reaches as high as the ſurface of the ground ; and this is 
always to be proportioned to the load or weight of the 
building which it is to bear. 

Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under the whole 


ſome amphitheatres : more uſually it is only in ſpaces, ot 
intervals; either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacui- 
ties are at too great a diſtance ; in which latter caſe they 
make uſe of inſulated pillars, bound together by arches. 


Wotton, we mult firſt examine the bed of earth, upon 
which we are to build; and then the under-ceilings, ot 


we have the general precept in Vitruvius : Sub/truone: 
ſolide : by which he recommends not only a diligent, but 


viſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſolidity, unleſs 
the whole mould, through which we cut, have likewiſe 


But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no- 


where determined, as perhaps depending more on diſere- 
tion than regularity, according to the weight of the 
fies that which is rocky, or abounding with ſhallows, or | 


work: yet Palladio has ventured to reduce it to a mie; 


digging, a fixth part of the height of the whole fabric, 


The Foundations of buildings are either natural en. 
lid earth; in which caſe we need not ſeek for any frthe 
ſtrengthening. Artificial, where the ground 1s 2 
marſhy, or has lately been dug. In the former cle ge 
f the depth of the foundatren gl he 
height, weight, &c. of the building: 2 fixth part — ; 
whole height is looked on as a medium; and 35 4 ; 
neſs, double that of the width of the wall, is 2 g00 4 N 
Architects ought to uſe the utmoſt diligence in fegt. 
foundations, fince of all errors which ma) happen in but 
ing, an error in this point is moſt pernicious. | 1. 
The ground fit for building upon is of varia ©. 


t with iron; n 


other places it is ſtiff, blackiſh, or whitiſh. Tt 


reckoned the weakeſt; and, in general, that 1 
which requires moſt labour in cutting or digging 4 
When the ground is very bad, you muſt get pig 00 
piles of fuck a length as may reach the 3 = of 
and whoſe diameter muſt be about one tue oy hint 
their length : theſe muſt be driven down with 2 mg 
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one another as poſſible, and that under the 
3 well as the outer ones; and upon their 
ks are to be pinne$ down. But if the 
ot" be only faulty in ſome places, arches may be turn- 
r 


; Cloſe to 
madle walls a 
large plan 


hem, by which means no part of the weight of | 
dn iding will reſt upon them. SIE 3 
0 to the rules neceſſary to be obſerved in conſtructing 
the gro 3 | mag) 

made exactly level. 2. That the loweſt 

ar _— all of 3 laid cloſe together. 3. That 
rsd of the ground-work be at leaſt double that of 
= wall that is to be raiſed on it. However, art ought 
- to give way tO diſcretion, for the breadth may be 
a e according to the goodneſs of the ground, and 
po weight of the intended edifice. 4. That the founda- 
un be made to diminiſh as it riſes, only care muſt be 
en that it do ſo equally on both ſides. 5. That you 
duet never to build upon the ruins of an old foundation, 
unleſs well aſſured of its depth and goodneſs. | 
In ſome places they Found the piers of bridges, and other 
buildings near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like ma- 
traſſes, which, being well preſſed, and greaſy, will never 
give way; nor rot in water. See BRIDGE, Calss0N, and 
CoFFER-DAMS. ent 5 | 
FounDATION is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment | 
of a city, empire, or the like. | 
The Romans reckoned their years from the foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita; which we ſometimes expreſs by 
4 L. C. Chronologers make 745 years from the Iſraelites 
paſſing out of Egypt, to the foundation of Rome. | 
FouxDAT10N alſo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in 
money, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of 
ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, leEture, or other 
work of piety. ; : Eg 
Among the order of Auguſtines, there is a foundation for 
the marrying of poor maids ; and another for the furniſh- 
ing of truſſes to poor people who have ruptures, or her- 
nias, . 1 
The founding and building of a college or hoſpital, is 
called foundatis, quaſi fundatio, or fundamenti locatis. Co. 
lb. 10. The king only can found a college; but there 
may be a college in reputation founded by others. Dyer 
26). See FOUNDER. Ep F 
FOUNDAY, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the workers at 
the iron- mines, in many counties of England, for the 
ſpace of ſix days, in which time they contrive to make 
2 determinate quantity of iron, ſo that they count their 
vork by theſe foundays or weeks. | 
UNDER, he who lays a foundation, or who founds and 
endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work 
of charity and piety. | 


tight of patronage, or preſentation to the living. The 


ngs, ot 
jms, ind in civil incorporations, ſuch as Mayor and Common- 
cines alty &c. where there are no poſſeſſions or endowments 
„E in E. to the body, there is no other founder but the king; 
nt, but ut in eleemoſynary foundations, ſuch as colleges and 


ar; at- hoſpitals, where there is an endowment of lands, the law | 


unless diünguiſnes, and makes two ſpecies of foundation; the 
likewiſe one fundatio incipiens, or the incorporation, in which ſenſe 
1 the king is the general founder of all colleges and hoſpi- 


1 diſere- in which ſenſe the firſt gift of the revenues is the founda- 
of the wn, and he who gives them is in law the founder : but 
a male; i the king and a private perſon join in endowing an ele- 
N 2 mp foundation, the king alone ſhall be the founder 
e fabric, > RM 


caſe he UNDER is alſo an artiſt that melts or caſts metals into | 
| nous forms, for divers uſes; as guns, bells, ſtatues, | 
5, types, or printing characters; and other ſmall 


o ariſe es | 
very TK, as candlefticks, buckles, &c. 


parther —_ wel in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, 
wg hes tor fuſe, In the Roman law they are called „ta- 
wg * N | be 


V by the From the different productions, or works of the founders, | 


the : 
t of the are differently denominated, as founders of ſmall 
to thick- * 5 bell founder 3 gun-founders ; letter-founders # ure- 


ood rule = Ke. What belongs to each, fee under Foun-| 


regard to one | 

in build ER, in Gia I. nabing, is a term appropriated to the 
trot began houſe, and is the perſon there, who in the 

s kind; 


iron; m | 
his laſt 0 0 furnace, See Furnace. 
the be 3, moulds of. See Mob ps. 
eds 4 Pakss. 
wt. © ſea-language. A ſhip is faid to founder at 
4 am extraordinary leak, or a great fea break - 
5 er, ſhe is ſo filled with water, that ſhe can- 


vith the we: 1 is able to fwim under it, but ſinks | 


reof. 


und-work, they are theſe: 1. That the bottom of | 


The founders of churches may preſerve to themſelves the | 


foundry of all corporations in the ſtricteſt and original ſenſe | 
i: the king alone, for he only can incorporate a ſociety; | 


. — in the white · glaſe· making is called the con- | 
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FOUNDERING, inthe Manegs, adiforderinhorfes, vhefcek 


there are two kinds, viz. in the feet, and in the cheſt, 


„ 


FOUNDERING in the feet, ariſes from hard riding, ſevere 


labour, great heats, ſudden colds, &c. which inflame 
the blood, and; as the farriers term it, melt the greaſe; 
and make it deſcend downwatd to the feet, and there ſet- 


tle ; which cauſes ſuch a numbiieſs, and prickitis in the 
hoof, that the horſe has no fenfe or feeling in i, being 
hardly able to ſtand; of, when he does, ſhaking ind 
trembling as if he had an ague. 

A horſe may likewiſe be foundered, by weariiig ſtreight 
ſhoes, and by travelling upon hard ground. 

It may be known when be is ſoundered on his fore: feet, 
and not his hind-feet, by his treading firmly on his hind- 


feet, and ſparing the other; or his going crouching or 


crippling on his buttocks. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he is foindered in his hind= 
feet, and not his fore ; which is known by his ſeeming 
weak behind; and reſting; as much as poſlible; on the 
fore-feet. | | 

The general methods of curing this diſtemper are, firſt; 
by paring all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin, that the quick may 
be teen ; then bleeding him well at the toes; ſtopping 
the vein with tallow and reſin; and then, having tacked 
hollow ſhoes on his feet, ſlopping them with bran, tar; 
and tallow, as boiling hot as may be; which is to be re- 
newed once in two days, for a week together; after 
which he is to have good exerciſe, 5 
Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his 
feet are to be ſtopped with cows-dung, kitchin-fee, tar, 
_ ſoot, boiled together, and poured, boiling hot, into 
them. 


FOUNDERING in the cheſt. or bedy, uſually befals a horſe by 


eating too much provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as 
alſo by drinking too much upon travelling, when he is 
hot, and riding him after it. | i 

The effect of which is, that the body is oppreſſed with il! 
humours, which take away his ſtrength, and put him in 
ſuch condition, that he can neither go, nor bow his joints; 


and, being once laid, he cannot rite again, &c. his legs 
ſwell; and, ſoon after begin to peel; he has a dry cough, 


which makes his eyes water; and his noſe runs with white 


phlegmatic matter. For the cure of this diſorder, take 


five or fix penny worth of oil of petre and mingle it with 


an equal quantity of ale or beer; then rub this mixture 


with the hand on the part affected and at the ſame time 


hold a red hot ſhovel before it. | 


FOUNDERY, or Fovunpsr, the art of melting and caſt- 
ing all forts of metals; particularly braſs, iron, bell me- 


tal, &c. The word is alſo uſed for a place, or work- 
houſe, furniſhed with furnaces, or forges for this pur- 
poſe. 


FOUNDERY of ſma!l works, or the manner of CASTING in ſand. 
The ſand uſed by the founders, in caſting braſs, &c. is 


yellowiſh, and pretty ſoft ; but, after it has been uſed, 
it becomes quite black, becauſe of the charcoal-duſt uſed 
in the moulds. Every time they would uſe this ſand; 


they work and tew it, ſeveral times over, in a board 
about a foot ſquare, placed over a kind of trunk, or box, 


into which it may fall from off the board. This tewing 


is performed with a roller, or cylinder, about two feet 
long, and two inches in diameter; and a kind of knife, 
made of the blade of a ſword : with the two inſtruments _ 
has no- tals; the other /undatio perficiens, or the donation of it; | 


they alternately roll and cut the ſand; and, at length, 
turn it down into the box or trough underneath, | 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caſt ; 
round this they put a frame or ledge z and thus make a 
ſort of mould. This mould they fill with the ſand before 


prepared, and moderately moiſtened: which done, they 


take wooden, or metalline models, or patterns of the 


things intended to be caſt; apply them on the mould, 


and preſs them down in the ſand, foas to leave their form 
indented; along the middle of the mould is laid half z 


little cylinder of braſs, which is to be the maſter- jet, or 
canal for running the metal; being ſo diſpoſed, as ta 


touch the ledge on one fide, and only to reach to the laſt 
pattern on the other: from this are placed feveral lefſer 
jets, or branches, reaching to each pattern, whereby the 
metal is conveyed through the whole frame. | 
This firſt frame being thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide 
down, to take out the patterns from the (and; in order 
to which, they firſt looſen them a little all round, with 2 
ſmall cutting inſtrument. | * 5 
Aſter the ſame manner they proceed to work the counter- 
part, or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, 
in a frame exactly like the former; excepting that it has 
pins, which, entering holes correſponding thereto in the 
other, make, when the two are joined together, the two 
cavities of the pattern fall exactly on each other. 

The frame, being thus moulded, is carried to the found- 
er, or melter ; who, after enlarging the principal jet, or 
canal, of the counter-part, with a kind of knife, adding 


the 


and ſprinkling them over with mill-duſt, ſets them to dry 


are ranged near the furnace, to be in readineſs to receive 


4 w "= 
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well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the 
middle, and cover it with an earthen lid; and, to increaſe 


the crucible with pieces of braſs beaten in a mortar; to 


o * 1 22 "a. 
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| ſand : which afterwards they work again, for another 


| FounDERY of ſtatues, great guns, and bells. The art of caſt-! 


the people of braſs were not leſs numerous than the Ro- 


che croſs jets, or canals, to the ſeveral patterns in both, 


in an oven. 

When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, they 
join them together, by means of the pins; and, to pre- 
vent their ſtarting, or ſlipping aſide, by the force of the 
metal, which is to come in flaming hot, through a hole 
contrived at the maſter jet, they lock them in a kind of 
preſs, either with ſcrews z or, if the mould be too big ſor 
this, with wedges. The moulds, thus put in the preſs, 


the metal as it comes out of the crucible. | 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put 
in fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, 
and four in diameter. | | 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like 
the ſmith's forge ; having, like that, a chimney, to carry 
off the ſmoke ; a pair of bellows to blow up the fire; and 
a hearth where the fire is made, and the crucible placed. 
It is the uſe of this hearth, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 
furnace from the forge. | | 


In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve | 


inches wide, which goes to the very bottom: it is divided 
into two, by an iron grate ; the upper partition ſerves to 


hold the crucible, and the fuel; and the lower to receive | 


the aſhes. 1 | 
When the fuel, which is to be of dry wood, 1s pretty 


the force of the fire, beſides blowing it up with the bel- 
lows, they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of 
the furnace. | = | 

The metal firſt put in being brought to a fuſion, they fill 


put them in they make uſe of a kind of iron ladle, with 


a long ſhank at the end thereof, formed into a kind of 

hollow cylinder, out of which the piece is dropped. | 
Nothing now remains, but for the founder to take the | 
crucible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron tongs 
(whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top of the | 
- crucible), to the mould; into which he pours the melted | 
metal, through the hole anſwering to the maſter-jet of | 


each mould. 


Thus he goes ſucceſſively, from one to another, till his | 
crucible is emptied, or there is not matter enough left 

for another mould nf - W ITO ONT + 
Then, caſting cold water on the moulds, they take the 


frames out of the preſſes, and the caſtworks out of the 


caſting. Laſtly, they cut off the jets, or caſts, and ſell 


or dehyer the work to thoſe who beſpoke it, without any | 


farther repairing. _ 


ing ſtatues in braſs is very ancient; inſomuch that its ori- 


ventors of other arts. Eh 2 
All we can learn for certain, is, that it was practiſed, in 
all its perfection, firſt among the Greeks ; and after- 


wards, among the Romans; and that the number of their 
{tatues conſecrated to their gods and heroes ſurpaſſed all | 


belief. See STATUE. 


The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had | 


each three thouſand ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus alone, 
though only ædile, adorned the circus with no leſs than 
three thouſand ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Cir- 
cenſian games. This taſte for ſtatues was finally carried 
to ſuch a pitch, that it became a proverb, that in Rome 


man people. 


Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or |. 


practiſed, before the ſeventeenth century. 25 


As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were, 


perhaps, to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the 


ancients. All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were | 
caſt in the fourteenth century; though ſome aſſix the 


event to the year 1338, and others to 1380. See CaNn- 
NON and GUNNERY. | 


The caſting of bell; is of a middle ſtanding, between the 


other two. The uſe of bells is certainly very ancient in the 


weltern church ; and the ſame were likewiſe once uſed in | 
the church of the Eaſt. But, at preſent, F. Vanſleb aſ- 
| ſures us, in his ſecond account of Egypt, he had found 


but one bell in all the eaſtern church, and that in a mo- 
_ naſtery in the Upper Egypt. See BELL. | 
The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple metal, 


but commonly a mixture of ſeveral. - We ſhall here give 


the proceſs in the feundery of each. | 
Methed of caſting flatues, or figures, See BRONZE. 


There are three things chiefly required in caſting of ſta- 
tues, buſts, baflo-rehevos, vaſes, and other works of 
. ſeulpture : viz. the mould, the Wax, and ſhell, or coat. 


n was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch of | 
liny ; an author admirably [killed at diſcovering the in- 


; 


{ 


0 


| 


of the metal) is finiſhed, they fix little waxen tubes Pet. 


'The inner mould, or core (thus called fr 

ing in the heart or middle of the ſtatue,) is „be. 
iſh figure, to which is given the attitudes ins rude lun. 
the ſtatue intended: it is raiſed on an iron CONtourg af 
enough to ſuſtain it; and is ſtrengthened oy, [irony 
ſeveral bars, or ribs, of iron, : Ttnhde b 
It may be made at the diſcretion of the woll 
potters clay, mixed up with horſe-dung end h Men; of 
plaſter of Paris, mixed with fine brickduſt "T3 org 
The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to ſupport t 

ſhell, to leſſen the weight and to fave metal, 1 belle 
takes up all the inſide, and preſerves the "a A 
where the clapper is hung. In great guns b 105 wcnn 
whole chace, from the mouth to the breit t 
mortars, the chace, and chamber, The iron ves 
the core are taken out of the braſs figure, throy y 10 
perture left in it, which is aſterwards ſoldered 2 8 
is neceſſary to leave ſome of the iron bars of ha wi. 
that contribute to the ſteadineſs of the projectin ky 
within the braſs figure. | 5 Pat 
The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatu I 
it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax mult be all of the . , 
tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the core 10 
though it may be wrought ſeparately, in cavities wo 
ed, or formed, on a model, and afterwards diſpoſed my 
arranged on the ribs of iron over the grate, as bike 
filling the vacant ſpace in the middle with liquid my 
and brick-duſt; by which means the inner 94 0 
core, is formed in proportion as the ſculptor carrie 1 
the wax. 55 | 
When the wax (which is to be of the intended thichuch 


om ey 


he wax and 


pendicularly to it, from top to bottom; to ſerve, both x 
jets, for the conveyance of the metal to all parts of th 
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work: and as vent-holes, to give paſſage to the air, which Fo 
would, otherwiſe, occaſion great diſorder, when the het 
metal came to encompaſs it. By the weight of the war 1 
_ uſed herein, 1s that of the metal adjuſted; ten pounds of 1 
this laſt being the proportion to one pound of the forme, F 
The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be u ] 
vered with its ſhell ; which is a kind of coat, or cut, c 
laid over the wax; and which, being of a ſoft matter j 
and even, at firſt, liquid, eaſily takes and preſerves the t 
impreſſion of every part thereof; which it afterwards 4 
communicates to the metal, upon its taking the place df "| 
the wax, between the ſhell and the core. The matter y 
this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according as different If 
layers, or ſtrata, are applied. The firſt is a compoſition n 
of clay, and old white crucibles, well ground and ſited, 7 
and mixed up with water, to the conſiſtence of a colour f. 
fit ſor painting: accordingly, they apply it with a penci, 0 
laying it ſeven or eight times over, letting it dry between it 
\. whiles. For the ſecond impreſſion, they add horſes dung a 
and natural earth to the former compoſition. The third i 
impreſſion is only horſes dung and earth. Laſtly, tie a 
ſhell is finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more impreſſions cc 
this laſt matter, made very thick with the band. b 
The ſhell, thus finiſhed, is ſecured and ſtrengtbhened i ir 
ſeveral bands, or girts, of iron, wound around it at hal tl 
a foot's diſtance from one another, and faſtened at boi d 
to the grate under the ſtatue ; and at the top to a ares 1 
of iron, where they all terminate. | 0 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo by te 
that it would not be eaſy to move the moulds, when thus b 
= prondets it muſt be wrought on the ſpot where 1t1510 al 
ant; | EE v 
This is performed two ways; in the firſt, a ſquare bo p 
is dug under-ground, much bigger than the mei tl 
to be made therein, and its inſides lined with walls 0 n 
freeſtone, or brick. At the bottom is made a hole 7 V 
the ſame materials, with a kind of furnace, having * Þ 
perture outwards: in this is a fire to be lighted, t q 4 
the mould; and, afterwards, to melt the was | 6 
this furnace is placed the grate; and on this the 17 1 
Kc. framed as above explained, Laſtly, at ole ® © * 
e furnace, * 


edges of the ſquare pit is made another larg 
melt the metal, as hereafter mentioned. * 
In the other way, it is ſuſſicient to work the mould 20 
ground: but with the ſame precaution of a furnaCt, 
grate, underneath : when ſiniſhed, four ery * f 
run up around it: and, by the ſide thereol, 3 tho 
made, for a melting furnace. For the reſt, the 115 
is the ſame in both. The mould being finiſhed, * 0 
cloſed between four walls, whether under-g'0 * 
bove it, a moderate fire is lighted in the furnace 2 melt 
and the hole covered with planks, that the wy py x 
gently down, and run out at pipes contrive * ver 
poſe, at the foot of the mould; which arc mo q 
2 clofed with earth, as ſoon as all the wa 
r NE ; 10% 
This done, the hole is filled up with bricks wore ſuch 
random, and the fire in the furnace 13 augmentes 
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| . Vhereby the bell is hung up to the beam which is its ſup- 


* and counterpoiſe, when rung out. The buſineſs of 


Parts of a 
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4 both the bricks and the mould become red-hot; 
Nr «dinarily happens in twenty-four hours. Then, 
which being extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, 
bricks, and fill up their place with 

: d. and a litttle beaten, to the top of 

earth 5 75 order to make it the more firm and 


ſieady- % zu this condition, there remains nothing 
Things a and run it into the mould: this 8 
f the furnace above, which is made in manner 

oven, with three apertures z one to put in the wood; 
8 *h for a vent; and a third to run the metal out at. 
57 his laſt aperture, which is kept very cloſe whilſt 
—_— is in fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, where- 
elted metal 1s conveyed into a large earthen 
he mould; into the 5 775 of 5 all 

: ches of the jets, or caſts, which are to 
_ 1 into all the parts of the mould, are in- 
pr” de added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or 
ſtopped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that, 
upon opening the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes out 


the m 
by the m 


like a torrent of fire, may not enter any of them till the | 


baſon be full enough of matter to run into them all at 
bse Upon which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which 
are long iron rods, with a head at one end, capable of 
filling the whole diameter of each tube. The hole of the 


ſurnace is opened with a long piece of iron, fitted at the 


end of a pole; and the mould is then filled in an inſtant. 
The work is now finiſhed, at leaſt ſo much as belongs to 
the caſting, the reſt being the ſculptor's, or carver's bu- 


fneſs; who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth | 


with which it is encompaſſed, ſaws off the jets, where- 
with it appears covered over; and repairs it, with inſtru- 
ments proper to bis art; as chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, 
Kc. f 


FounDERY. The manner 15 caſting bells. What has been 
hitherto'ſhewn of the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in pro- 
portion, of the caſting of bells : that which 1s particular 


in theſe latter, is as follows: firſt, then, the metal is dif- 


ferent; there being no tin in the metal of ſtatues, but no 


leſs than a fifth part of tin in that of bells. Secondly, the 


dimenſions of the core, and the wax of bells, eſpecially | 

if it be a ting of ſeveral bells that is to be caſt, are not left 
to chance, or the caprice of the workman ; but muſt be 
- meaſured, on a kind of ſcale, or DIAPASON ; which gives 


the height, aperture, and thickneſs, neceſſary for the ſe- 
veral tones required. - | | | 
It need not be added, that it is on the wax that the ſeveral 


- mouldings and other ornaments, and inſcriptions, to be 


repreſented in relievo, on the outſide of the bell, are 


formed. The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a part | 
of the bell, but is furniſhed from other hands. In Europe, | 
it is uſually of iron, with a large knob at the extreme; 


and is ſuſpended in the middle of the bell. In China, 
it is only a huge wooden mallet, ſtruck by force of arm 
apainſt the bell ; whence they can have but little of that 


conſonancy ſo much admired in ſome of our rings of | 


bells. The Chineſe have an extraordinary way of increaſ- 
ing the ſound of their bells; viz. by leaving a hole under 
_ cannon 3 which our bell-founders would reckon a 
lefect. | | | 


The proportions of our bells differ very much from thoſe | 


of the Chineſe. In our's, the modern proportions are, 


to make the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the | 


brim, and the height twelve times. The parts of a bell 


are 1. the ſounding bow, terminated by an inferior circle, 


which grows thinner and thinner, 2. the brim or that 


part of a bell whereon the clapper ſtrikes, and which is | 


thicker than the reſt. 3. The outward ſinking of the 


middle of the bell, or the point under which it grows 


wider to the brim. 4. The waiſt or furniture, and the 


part that grows wider and thicker quite to the brim. 5. 
The upper vaſe, or that part which is above the wait. | 
6. The pallet which ſupports the ſtaple of the clapper | 
within. 7. The bent and hollowed branches of metal bs 


unitin 


dons eſtabliſh a requiſite harmony between ſeveral bells. 


= © method of forming the profile of a bell, previous to | 
eing caſt, in which the proportion of the ſeveral | 


F O 


parts: Firſt, draw the line HD, which repreſents the 
diameter of the bell; biſeCt it in Fand ere the perpen- 
dicular Ff; let DF and HF be alſo biſected in E and G, 
and two other perpendiculars Ee, G a be erected at J. 
and &: GE will be the diameter of the top or upper 
vaſe, i. e. the diameter of the top will be half that ot the 
bell; and it will, therefore, be the diameter of a bell which 
will ſound an octave to the other. Divide the diameter 
of the bell or the line HD into fifteen equal parts, and one 
of theſe will give Cr the thickneſs of the brim z divide 
again each of theſe fifteen equal parts into three other 
equal parts, and then form a ſcale. From this ſcale take 
twelve of the larger diviſions or g of the whole ſcale in 
the compaſs, and ſetting one leg in D deſeribe an arc to 
cut the line Ee in N, draw ND, and divide this line into 
twelve equal parts; at the point 1 erect the perpendicular 
1010, and C1 will be the thickneſs of the brim . 
of the diameter: draw the line C D: biſect DN and at 
the point of biſection 6 erect the perpendicular 6 K 2 
of the larger diviſions on the ſcale. With an opening of 
the compaſs equal to twice the length of the ſcale or thirty 
brims, ſetting one leg in N, deſcribe an are of a circle, 


and with the fame leg in K and the ſame opening deſcribe 


another arc to interſect the former: on this point of in- 
terſection, as a center, and with a radius equal to thirty 


brims deſcribe the are NK; in 6 K produced take KB 


=+ of the larger meaſure of the ſcale or & of the brim, 
and on the ſame center with the radius 30 4brims deſcribe 
an arc AB parallel to N K. For the arc B C, take twelve 


_ diviſions of the ſcale or twelve brims in the compaſs, find 


a center, and from that center, with this opening, de- 
ſcribe the arc BC, in the ſame manneras NK or AB 
were deſcribed. There are various ways of deſcribing 


the are K p; ſome deſcribe it on a center at the diſtance 


of nine brims from the points p and K; others, as it is 


done in the figure, on a center at the diſtance only of 
ſeven brims from thoſe points. But it is neceſſary firſt to 


find the point p and to determine the rounding of the 


bell p 1. For this purpoſe, on the point C as a center 


and with the radius CI deſcribe the arc r pn; biſect the 


part 1, 2 of the line D n, and erecting the perpendicular 
pm, this perpendicular will cut the arc 1 pn in m, which 


terminates the rounding 1p. Some founders make the 


bendings K a third of a brim lower than the middle of 


the line DN; others make the part C 1 D more acute, 
and inſtead of making Ci perpendicular to DN at 1, 
draw it 3th of a brim higher, making it {till equal to one 
brim ; ſo that the line 1D is longer than the brim C1. 
In order to trace out the top-part N a, take in the com- 
paſs eight diviſions of the ſcale or eight brims, and on the 
points N and D, as centers, deſcribe arcs to interſeQ each 


other in 8; on this point 8, with a radius of eight 


brims, defcribe the are Nb; this arc will be the exterior 
curve of the top or crown; on the ſame point 8, as a 


center and with a radius equal to 7 4 brims, deſcribe the 
arc Ae, and this will be the interior curve of the crown, 


and its whole thickneſs will be one third of the brim. 
As the point 8 does not fall in the axis of the bell, a 


center M may be found in the axis by deſcribing, with the 
interval of eight brims on the centers D and H arcs which 
will interſect in M; and this point may be made the cen- 


ter of the inner and outer curves of the crown, as before. 
The thickneſs of the cap which ſtrengthens the crown at 


is about one third of the thickneſs of the brim; and 


the hollow branches or ears about one ſixth of the diame- 


ter of the bell. The height of the bell is in proportion to 


its diameter as twelve to fifteen, or in the proportion of 
the fundamental ſound to its third major; hence it fol- 
lows that the ſound of a bell is principally compoſed of 


the ſound of its extremity or brim, as a fundamental, of 


the ſound of the crown which is an octave to it, and of 
that of the height which is a third. Encyclopedie, Art. 
CLOCHE. See BELL. 8 
The particulars neceſſary for making the mould of a bell. 


are, 1. The earth: the moſt coheſive is the beſt; it muſt 


be well ground and ſifted, to prevent any chinks. 2. 
Brick-ſtone; which muſt be uſed for the mine, mould, 


or core, and for the furnace. 3. Horſe dung, hair, and 


hemp, mixed with the earth, to render the cement more 
binding. 4. The wax for infcriptions, coats of arms, 
&c. 5. The tallow equally mixed with the wax, in or- 


der to put a flight lay of it upon the outer mould, before 


any letters are applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the 
mould. | 3 
For making the mould, they have a ſcaffold conſiſting of 
four boards, ranged upon trefſels. Upon this they carry 
the earth, grolly diluted, to mix it with horſe-dung, 
beating the whole with a large ſpatula. _ | 
The compaſſes of conſtruction is the chief inftrument ſor 
making the mould, which conſiſt of two different legs, 
joined by a third piece. And laſt of all, the founders 
7 0 ſhelves, 
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| ſhelves, on which are the engravings of the letters, car- 


tridges, coats of arms, &c. I, 
They firſt dig a hole, of a ſufficient depth to contain the 
mould of the bell, together with the caſe, or cannon, 


under ground; and about fix inches lower than the terre- 


plein, where the work is performed. The hole muſt be 
wide enough for a free paſſage between the mould and 
walls of the hole; or between one mould and another, 
when ſeveral bells are to be caſt. At the center of the 
hole is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrongly faſtened in the 

round. This ſupports an iron-peg, on which the pivot 
of the ſecond branch of the compaſles turns. The ſtake 


is encompaſſed with a ſolid brick-work, perfectly round, 


about half a foot high, and of the propoſed bell's diame- 
ter. This they call a mill ſtone. The parts of the mould 
are the core, the model of the bell, and the ſhell. When 
the outer ſurface of the core is formed, I begin to raiſe 
the core, which is made of bricks that are laid in courſes 
of equal height upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying 
each brick, they bring near it the branch of the compaſſes, 
on which the curve of the core is ſhaped, ſo as that there 
may remain between it and the curve the diſtance of 
a line, to be afterwards filled up with layers of ce- 


ment. The work is continued to the top, only leaving 


an opening for the coals to bake the core. This work 
is covered with a layer of cement, made of earth and 
horſe-dung, on which they move the compaſſes of 


conſtruction, to make it of an even ſmoothneſs every | 


where. 


The firſt layer being finiſhed, they put the fire to the core, | 


by filling it half with coals, through an opening that is 


kept ſhut, during the baking, with a cake of earth, that 


has been ſeparately baked. The firſt fire conſumes the 


| ſtake, and the fire is left in the core half, or, ſometimes, 


a whole day : the firſt layer being thoroughly dry, they 
cover it with a ſecond, third, and fourth; each being 
ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſes, and thoroughly 
dried before they proceed to another. | 


'The core being completed, they take the compaſſes to | 
pieces, with intent to cut off the thickneſs of the model, | 


and the compaſſes are immediately put in their place, to 


begin a ſecond piece of the mould. It conſiſts of a mix- 
ture of earth and hair, applied with the hand on the core, 
in ſeveral cakes that cloſe together. This work is finiſh- | 


ed by ſeveral layers of a thinner cement of the ſame mat- 
ter, ſmoothed by the compaſſes, and thoroughly dried, 


before another is laid on. The laſt layer of the model is 


a mixture of wax and greaſe ſpread over the whole. After 
which are applied the inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 
beſmeared with a pencil dipped in a veſſel of wax on a 
chaffing-dith : this is done for every letter. Before the 


| ſhell is begun, the compaſſes are taken to pieces, to cut | 
off all the wood that fills the place of the thickneſs to be | 


given to the ſhell. 


The firſt layer is the ſame earth with the reſt, ſiſted | 
very fine; whilſt it is tempering in water, it is mix- | 


ed with cow's hair, to make it cohere. The whole 


being a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model, 


that fills exactly all the finuoſities of the figures, &c. 
and this is repeated till the whole is two lines thick 


over the model. When this _ is thoroughly dried, 


they cover it with a fecond of the ſame matter, but 


ſomething thicker: when this ſecond layer becomes of | 
ſome conſiſtence, they apply the compaſſes again, and 


light a fire in the core, ſo as to melt off the wax of the 


EE br inſcriptions, &c. ET = pe 
After this, they go on with other layers of the ſhell, by 


means of the compaſſes. Here they add to the cow's 


hair a quantity of hemp, ſpread upon the layers, and af- | 


terwards ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſes. The 


_ thickneſs of the ſhell comes to four or five inches lower | 


than the mill-ſtone before obſerved, and ſurrounds it 
quite cloſe, which prevents the extravaſation of the metal. 
The wax ſhould be taken out before the melting of the 
metal. | 


The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate work, which is 


done during the crying of the ſeveral incruſtations of the 
cement. It has ſeven rings, the ſeventh is called the 


bridge, and unites the others, being a perpendicular ſup- 


port to ſtrengthen the curves. It has an aperture at the 


top, to admit a large iron-peg, bent at the bottom; and 


this is introduced into two holes in the beam, faſtened 
with two ſtrong iron-keys. There are models made of 


the rings, with maſſes of beaten earth, that are dried in 


the fire, in order to have the hollow of them. "Theſe 


rings are gently preſſed upon a layer of earth and cow's | 
hair, one half of its depth; and then taken out, without 


breaking the mould. This operation is repeated twelve 
times for twelve half-moulds, that two and two united 


may make the hollows of the fix rings: the ſame they do | 


for the hollow of the bridge, and bake them all, to unite 
them together. | | | 


F 


_ ently moiſt, to fix on the place, which j 
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Upon the open place left for the coals . 
placed the Nos ae conſtitute the og 1 15 are 
into this open place the iron-ring to ſupport the c. but 
of the bell; then they make a round cake of cla are 
up the diameter of the thickneſs of the core, To; v hl 
after baking, it 1s clapped upon the Opening, and can e 
with a thin mortar ſpread over it, which binds th Gre 
cloſe to the core. © Orer 
The hollow of the model is filled with an earth ſuſſe- 
0 Cle 
ſeveral times, upon the cover of the core; id der 4 
gently with a peſtle, to a proper height; and a ld * 60 
ſmooths the earth at top with a wooden trowel di 2 
water. Ped i 
Upon this cover, to be taken off afterward 
ble the hollows of the rings. When every * ere 
proper place, they ſtrengthen the outſides of the bol N 
with mortar, in order to bind them with the bridge 2 
keep them ſteady at the bottom, by means of a he 
the ſame mortar, which fills up the whole aperture of £ 
ſhell. This they let dry, that it may be removed bra 
out breaking. To make room for the metal they pull f 
the hollows of the rings, through which the metal un 


paſs, before it enters into the vacuity of the mould. The 


ſhell being unloaded of its ear, they range under the 


mill-ſtone five or ſix pieces of wood, about two feet lor 
2 


and thick enough to reach almoſt the lower part of the 
ſhell ; between theſe and the mould they drive in wooden 
wedges with a mallet, to ſhake the ſhell of the model 
whereon it reſts, ſo as to be pulled up, and got out of 
the pit. 8 

When this and the wax are removed, they break the 
model and layer of earth, through which the metal muſt 
run, from the hollow of the rings, between the bell and 
the core. They ſmoke the inſide of the ſhell, by bun- 
ing ſtraw under it, that helps to ſmooth the ſurface gf 
the bell. Then they put the ſhell in the place, fo 49 
leave the ſame interval between that and the core; and 
before the hollows of the rings or the cap are put on 


again, they add two vents, that are united to the rings 


and to each other, by a maſs of baked cement. After 
which they put on this maſs of the cap, the rings, and 
vents, over the ſhell, and ſolder it with thin cement, 
which is dried gradually by covering it with burning coals, 
Then they fill up the pit with earth, beating it ſtrongly 
all the time, round the mould, _ | 

The furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 


the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney, with 
a ſpacious aſh-hole; the furnace which contains the 


metal is vaulted, whoſe bottom is made of earth, ram- 
med down; the reſt is built with brick. It has four 
apertures; the firſt, through which the flame reverbe- 
rates; the ſecond is cloſed with a ſtopple, that is open. 
ed for the metal to run; the others are to ſeparate the 
droſs, or ſcoriæ, of the metal by wooden rakes; 
through theſe laſt apertures paſſes the thick ſmoke, The 
ground of the furnace is built floping, for the metal 


to run down. See Di. Commerc. Eng. edit. att 


FoUNDERY. | 
OUNDERY. Manner of caſting great guns, or pieces of ar: 

tillery. The caſting of cannons, mortars, and other pieces 

of artillery, is performed much like that of ſtatues, and 


bells; eſpecially as to what regards the wax, ſhell, and 


r 5 5 
All pieces of artillery are now caſt ſolid, and bored ab 


terwards by means of a machine invented at Straſburgh, 
| (fee Boring of CAN NON) and much improved by Mr, 
Verbruggen, the preſent head founder at Woolwich, 


The gun to be bored was at firſt placed in a perpendici- 
lar poſition; but the machines uſed for this purpoſe hate 
lately been made to bore horizontally, and much more 
exactly than thoſe that bore in a vertical ſituation. 


the inlide is bored, the outſide is turned and poliſhed t 


the ſame time. | | 


As to the metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; i 
having a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues; 


and only having half the quantity of tin that is in bells 


n hundred of 
nt metals that 
13 not 


i. e. at the rate of ten pound of tin to 2 
copper. The reſpective quantities of different met 
ſhould enter into the compoſition for braſs cannon ! ry 
abſolutely decided; the moſt common Pere at 
ingredients are the following ; viz. to 240 fb . bal 
fit for caſting, they put 68 ib of copper, 5216 ol ting 
and 12 5b of tin. To 4200 lb of metal fit for | 
the Germans put 3687 '+ th of copper, 2044715 O f cop 
and 3071 of tin. Others, again, uſe mu 2 
per, 6t5 of braſs, and gb of tin; and lallly, i 
make uſe of 100fb of copper, 10th of braſs, an 

of tin. See CANNON. 95 , -(hickeſ 
A cannon is always ſhaped a little conical, being 

of metal at the breech, where the grea 
gunpowder is made, and diminiſhing thence 
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See CANNON. 


a Letter, or the manner of caſting printing letters. 

* Denton of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of under 
PRINTING, and LETTER. | 5 

Their difference, kind, &c. has already been explained 


articles CHARACTER, &c. 
1 1 7 25 of cutting, caſting, &c. letters for print- 
ts ing, the letter-cutter muſt be provided with a vice, 
1 hand- vice, hammers and files of all ſorts for watch- 
id makers uſe; as alſo gravers and ſculpters of all ſorts, 
of and an oil-ſtone, &c. ſuitable and ſizeable to the ſeveral 
he letters to be cut: a flat gage made of box to hold a rod 
t- | of ſteel, or the body of a mould, &c. exactly perpendi- 


off 
io 


cular to the flat of the uſing- file: a ſliding gage, whoſe 
uſe is to meaſure and ſet off diſtances between the ſhoul- 


he Jer and the tooth, and to mark it off from the end, or 
the from the edge of the work; a face-gage, which is a 
ng, ſquare notch cut with a file into the edge of a thin plate 
the of ſteel, iron, or braſs, of the thickneſs of a piece of 
den common tin, whoſe uſe is to proportion the face of each 
ode! fort of letter, viz. Long letters, aſcending letters, and 
t of ſhort letters. So there muſt be three gages, and the | 
ge for the long letters is the length of the whole body 
the fiopoſed to be divided into forty-two equal parts. 'The 
mul gage for the aſcending letters Roman and Italic are J or 
and 30 parts of 42, and 33 parts for the Engliſh face. The 
urn gage for the ſhort letters is 5 or 18 parts of 42 of the 
e of whole body for the Roman and Italic, and 22 parts for 
Wl0 the Engliſh face. | | 
| and The Italic and other ſtanding gages are to meaſure the 
1 m ſcope of the Italic ſtems, by applying the top and bot- | 
rings, tom of the gage to the top and bottom lines of the letters, 
yo and the other ſide of the gage to the ſtem; for when the 
z al 


letter complies with theſe three ſides of the gage, that 


ment, letter has its true ſhape. 


coals, 


ang punches, well tempered, and quite free from all veins of 
| jronz on the face of which he draws or marks the exact 
er for ſhape of the letter, with pen and ink, if the letter be 
wit large; or with a ſmooth blunted point of a needle, if it 
* the be ſmall; and then with ſizeable and proper ſhaped and | 
„ ointed gravers and ſculpters, digs or ſculps out the ſteel 
s four 1 the ſtrokes or marks he made on the face of | 
werbe the punch, and leaves the marks ſtanding on the face. 
uc Having well ſhaped the inſide ſtrokes of his letter, he 
1 : deepens the hollows with the ſame tools: for if a letter 
* de not deep in proportion to its width, it will, when 
' 11 uſed at preſs, print black, and be good for nothing. 
Is 5 This work is generally regulated by the depth of the 
K. 8 counter-punch. Then he works the outſide with pro- 

. per files till it be fit for the matrice. | 
1 But, before we proceed to the ſinking and juſtifying of 
15 15 the matrices, we muſt provide a mould to juſtify them by, 
al 111 250 you have a draught in Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 

| 3 14, 8 
4 1 mould is compoſed of an upper and an under part. 
tank The under part is delineated in fig. 13. The upper part | 
by Mr. 2 hg. 14, and is in all reſpeAs made like the un- 
ich. bn excepting the ſtool behind, and the bow, or | 
dich pring, alſo behind; and excepting a ſmall roundiſh wire 
an Wers the body and carriage, near the break where 
7 e under part hath a ſmall rounding groove made in the 
Whült 1 3 This wire, or rather half-wire, in the upper part | 
bed 4 es the nick in the ſhank of the letter, when part of 

wa received into the groove in the under part. Theſe | 

oth; 3 oo are ſo exactly fitted and gaged into one an- 
ſtatues; age the male gage, marked c in fig. 14, into the 
in belly ron re g in fg. 13, that when the upper part of 
ndred of 5 er is Properly placed on, and in the under part of | 
-tals that _y . — both together, make the entire mould, and 
on is not 2 = backwards for uſe ſo far, till the edge of 
ns of th wg Oe bodies on the middle of either carriage 
of metal 3 Juit to the edge of the female gages, cut in each 
of bras Whack and they may be ſlid forwards fo far, till the 
calling, ing of 3 2 carriage touch each other: and the flid- 
ol braſs "wir 5 hay parts of the mould backwards makes the | 
; of ccf Part tun e letter thicker, becauſe the bodies in each 
7 other makes of wer aſunder, and the {liding them forwards 
and 15 dies on wt L ank of the letter thinner, becauſe the bo- 

| i e S ow of the mould ſtand cloſer together. 
gthickeh a The cs the mould are as follow: viz, 
rt of the b The body | 

u2* . *. 

. ebe male gage. 


ed 


that if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, | 


The next care of the letter-cutter is to prepare good ſteel | 


die The mouth-piece. | 
fi The regiſter. 
g The female gage. 
h The hag. 
a a @ a The bottom plate, | 
b b b The wood, on which the bottom plate lies. 
c c e The mouth, 
d d The throat. 
e d d The pallat. 
F The nick. 
g The ſtool. 
% The ſpring or bow. 


Then the mould muſt be juſtified : and firſt the founder 


Juſtifies the body, by caſting about twenty proofs, or 
ſamples of letters : which are ſet up in a compoling ſtick, 
with all their nicks towards the right hand; and then 


by comparing theſe with the pattern letters, ſet up in 


the ſame manner, he finds the exact meaſure of the 
body to be caſt. He alſo tries if the two ſides of the 
body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger at the 
head than at the foot; by taking half the number of his 
proofs, and turning them with their heads to the feet of 


the other half; and if then the heads and the feet be 


found exactly even upon each other, and neither to 
drive out nor get in, the two ſides may be pronounced 
parallel. He farther tries whether the two fides of tne 
thickneſs of the letter be parallel by firſt ſetting his proofs 
in the compoling ſtick with their nicks upwards; and 
then turning one half with their heads to the feet of the 


other half: and if the heads and feet lie exactly upon 


each other, and neither drive out nor get in, the twa 
ſides of the thickneſs are parallel. 5 

The mould thus juſtified, the next buſineſs is to prepare 
the matrices. A matrice is a piece of braſs or copper of 
about an inch and a half long, and of a thickneſs in 
proportion to the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In 
this metal is ſunk the face of the letter intended to be 


caſt, by ſtriking the letter punch about the depth of 
an n. Aſter this the ſides and face of the matrice muſt 
be juſtified and cleared, with files, of all bunchings 

made by ſinking the punch. | | 


Every thing thus prepared, it is brought to the furnace, 
which is built of brick upright, with four ſquare ſides, 
and a ſtone on the top, in which ſtcne- is a wide round 
hole for the pan to ſtand in. A foundery of any conſe- 
quence has ſeveral of theſe furnaces in it, 


As to the metal of which the types are to be caſt, this, 
in extenſive founderies, is always prepared in large 


quantities; but caſt into ſmall bars, of about twenty 
pounds weight, to be delivered out to the workmen as 
occaſion requires. In the letter foundery which has been 
long carried on with reputation, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alex. Wilſon, and ſons, at Glaſgow, we 
are informed, that a ſtock of metal is made up at two 
different times of the year, ſufficient to ſerve the caſters 
at the furnace for ſix months each time. For this pur- 
poſe a large furnace is built under a ſhade, furniſhed 


with a wheel vent, in order the more equally to heat the 


ſides of a ſtrong pot of caſt iron which holds, when 
full, fifteen hundred weight of the metal. The fire be- 


ing kindled below, the bars of lead are let ſoftly down 
into the pot, and their fuſion promoted by throwing in 


ſome pitch and taliow, which ſoon inflame. An outer 
chimney, which is built ſo as to projet about a foot 
over the fartheſt lip of the pot, catches hold of the flame 


by a ſtrong draught, and makes it act very powerfully in 

melting lead; whillt it ſerves at the ſame time to convey _ 
away all the fumes, &c. from the workmen, to whom 

this laborious part of the buſineſs is committed. When 
the lead is thoroughly melted, a due proportion of the 

regulus of antimony and other ingredients are put in, 


and ſome more tallow is inflamed, to make the whole 
incorporate ſooner. The workmen now having mixed 


the contents of the pot very thoroughly, by ſtirring long 
with a large iron ladle, next proceed to draw the 


metal off into the ſmall troughs of caſt iron which are 
ranged, to the number of fourſcore, upon a level plate» 
form, faced with ſtone, built towards the right hand, 
In the courſe of a day fifteen hundred weight of metal 
can be eaſily prepared in this manner; and the operation 


is continued for as many days as are neceſſary to prepare 


a ſtock of metal, of all the various degrees of hardneſs. 
After this the whole is diſpoſed into preſſes, according to 
its quality, to be delivered out occaſionally to the works 
men. 
The founder muſt be now provided with a ladle, which 
differs nothing from other iron ladles, but in its ſize, 
And he is provided always with ladles of ſeveral ſizes, 
which he uſes according to the ſize of the letters he is to 
caſt. Before the caſter begins to caſt, he muſt kindle his 
fire in the furnace to melt the metal in the pan. There- 
fore he takes the pan out of the hole in the ſtone, and 
7 | there 
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chere lays in coals and kindles them; and, when they are 
well kindled, he ſets the pan in again and puts in metal 
into it to melt: if it be a ſmall bodied letter he caſts, or 
a thin letter of great bodies, his metal muſt be very hot; 
nay ſometimes red-hot, to make the letter come. Then 
having choſe a ladle that will hold about ſo mach as the 
letter and break is, he lays it at the ſtoking-hole, where 
the flame burſts out, to heat. Then he ties a thin leather, 
cut with its narrow end againſt the face to the leather 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread twice 
about the leather-groove, and faſtening the thread with 
a knot. Then he puts both halves of the mould together, 
and puts the matrice into the matrice-cheek, and places 
the foot of the matrice on the ſtool of the mould, and the 
broad end of the leather upon the wood of the upper 
half of the mould, but not tight up, leſt it might hinder 
the foot of the matrice from finking cloſe down upon the 
ſtool in a train of work. Then laying a little roſin on 
the upper wood of the mould, and having his caſting- 
ladle hot, he with the bolling-fide of it melts the roſin: 
and, when it is yet melted, preſſes the broad end of the 
leather hard down on the wood, and ſo faſtens it to 
the wood; all this is the preparation. | 
Now he comes to caſting. Wherefore placing the under 
half of the mould in his left hand, with the hook or hag 
forward, he clutches the ends of its wood between the 
lower part of the ball of his thumb and his three hind 
fingers; then he lays the upper half of the mould upon 
the under half, ſo that the male gages may fall into the 
female gages, and at the ſame time the foot of the ma-| 
trice places itſelf upon the ſtool ; and, claſping his left 
hand thumb ſtrong over the upper half of the mould, he| 
nimbly catches hold of the bow or ſpring with his right 
hand fingers at the top of it, and his thumb under it, 
and places the point of it againſt the middle of the notch 
in the backſide of the matrice, preſſing it as well for- 
wards towards the mould, as downwards, by the ſhoulder 
of the notch cloſe upon the ſtool, while at the fame 
time with his hinder fingers, as aforeſaid, he draws the 
-under half of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, | 
and thruſts by the ball of his thumb the upper part to- 
_ wards his fingers, that both the regiſters Xt the mould 
may preſs againſt both ſides of the matrice, and his 
thumb and fingers preſs both balves of the mould cloſe 
together. | Ee | | 


Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his right hand, I 
and with the boll of it gives a ſtroke, two or three, out- 


wards upon the ſurface of the melted metal, to ſcum or 


clear it from the film or duſt that may ſwim upon it; 


then takes up the ladle full of metal, and having his mould, 
as aforeſaid, in his left hand, he a little twiſts the left 
ſide of his body from the furnace, and brings the geat of 
his ladle (full of metal) to the mouth of the mould, and 


twiſts the upper part of his right hand towards him to 


turn the metal into it, while at the ſame moment of time 
he jilts the mould in his left hand forwards, to receive 
the metal with a ſtrong ſhake (as it is called); not only 
into the bodies of the mould, but while the metal is yet 
hot running, ſwift and ſtrongly, into the very face of the 
matrice, to receive its 
the ſhank. | 


Then he takes the upper half of the mould off the under | 
half, by placing his right hand thumb on the end of the]. 


wood next his left hand thumb, and his two middle- 
| fingers at the other end of the wood; and finding the 
letter, and break lie in the under half of the mould (as 
moſt commonly by reaſon of its weight it does) he throws 
or toſles the letter, break and all, upon a ſheet of waſte 
paper laid for that purpoſe on the bench, juſt a little 
beyond his left hand, and is then ready to caſt another 
letter as before; and alſo, the whole number that is to 
be caſt with that matrice. 5 
A workman will ordinarily caſt about three thouſand of 
theſe letters in a day. = 5 
When the caſters at the furnace have got a ſufficient 
number of 1 upon the tables, a ſet of boys come, 
and nimbly break away the jets from them: the jets are 
_ thrown into the pots, and the types are carried away in 
Parcels to other boys, who paſs them ſwiftly under their 
fingers, defended by leather, upon ſmooth flat ſtones, in 
order to poliſh their broad-ſides. This is a very dex- 
trous operation, and is a remarkable inſtance of what may 
be effected by the power of habit and long practice; for 
theſe boys, in turning up the other ſide of the type, do 
it ſo quickly by a mere touch of the fingers of the left 
hand, as not to require the leaſt perceptible intermiſſion 
in the motion of the right hand upon the ſtone. The 
types, thus finely ſmoothed and flattened on the broad- 
i:des, are next carried to another ſet of boys, who fit at 
a ſquare table, two on each fide, and there are ranged 
up on long rulers, or ſticks, fitted with a ſmall projec- 


perfect form there, as well as in| 


ſcrew. Now, when lying ſo conveniently 
row edges uppermoſt, which cannot 


_ ings of every type may be regulated by the ſhoulder 


inequalities lie, the drefler dextroully glides it along 


being now finiſhed, the ſtick is taken out of the pits 


another. 


tion, to hinder them from ſliding off backwards. When 


. 


theſe ſticks are ſo filled, they are placed, tw 
upon a ſet of wooden pins fixed into the wall and tw, 
dreſſer, ſometimes to the amount of a hundreg ner th, 
to undergo the finiſhing operations, hi 2 39%: 
who is always the moſt expert and ſxilful in Anm, 
ferent branches carried on at the foundery the dif. 
taking one of theſe ſticks, and, with a pec Ys begins, 


: liar | 
flides the whole column of types off . addref, 
ſtick : this is made of well Rs ne 8 Ureflng. 
niſhed with two end-pieces of ſteel, a little" and fy;, 
the body of the types, one of which is more. than 
to approach the other by means of a long f. 5 lo 5 
inſerted in the end of the ſtick. The oy rig iu, 
this ſtick with their faces next to the back or e Put into 
and after they are adjuſted to one another ſo i len, 
even, they are then bound up, by ſcrewing 2 Nang 
moveable end-piece. It is here where the oi me the 
quiſite accuracy of the moulds comes to be aid te 
for in this caſe the whole column, fo bound Lays 
and true upon the ſtick, the two extreme t ad SY 
quite parallel, and the whole has the ee f > 
ſolid continuous plate of metal. The leaſt _ One 
in the exact paralleliſm of the individual ty * 
multiplied ſo many times, would render it impolly en 
bind them up in this manner, by diſpoſing them 9 
or ſpring from the ſtick by the ſmalleſt preflure fm 4 


with the nar. 


a Mbly be ſ 
in the manner before mentioned by the "dag 
U — 


workman does this more effectually by ſcrapi 
face of the column with a ick egg e | 
which at every ſtroke brings on a very fine ſmooth kin [ 
like to poliſhed ſilver; and thus he proceeds till in ao 
half a minute he comes to the farther end of the fic: 
The other edges of the types are next turned upwards 
and poliſhed in the ſame manner. It is whilſt the te 
thus lie in the dreſſing- ſtick that the operation of beat. 
ing or barbing is performed, which is effected by run. 
ning a plane, faced with ſteel, along the ſhoulder d 
the body next to the face, which takes more or les df 
the corner, as occaſion may require. Whilſt in th: 
drefling-ſtick they are alſo grooved, which is a ver 
material operation. In order to underſtand this, it mut 
be remembered, that when the types are firſt broke 
off from the jets, ſome ſupertluous metal alwny 
remains, which would make them bear very unequl 
againſt the paper whilſt under the printing-preſs, and 
eſſectually mar the impreſſion. That all thele inequz 
lities may, therefore, be taken away, and that the ben 


imparted to them all alike from the mould, the work 
man or drefler proceeds in the following manner. The 
types being ſcrewed up in the ſtick, as before mention- 
ed, with the jet-end outermoſt, and projecting be- 
yond the wood about one eighth of an inch, the ſtick 
is put into an open preſs, ſo as to preſent the jet-end 
uppermoſt, and then every thing is made faſt by dri 
ing a long wedge, which bears upon a flip of wood, 
which lies cloſe to the types the whole length: then 
plough or plane is applied, which is ſo conſtructed à 
to embrace the projecting part of the types betwixt it 
long ſides, which are made of poliſhed iron. When 
the plane is thus applied, the ſteel cutter bearing upon 
that part between the ſhoulders of the types, where tie 


and by this means ſtrips off every irregular part tit 
comes in the way, and ſo makes an uniform groore the 
whole length, and leaves the two ſhoulders ſtanding 
by which means every type becomes preciſely like w 
another, as to the height againſt paper. The ps 


and the whole column replaced upon the other fies 
and aſter the whole are fo dreſſed he proceeds to Pp 
out the bad letters, previous to putting them up into pages 
and papers. In doing this he takes the flick into 

left hand, and turning the faces near to the light, i 
examines them carefully, and whenever an imperfect 
damaged letter occurs, he nimbly plucks it out with! 
ſharp bodkin, which he holds in the right hand for that 
purpoſe. Thoſe letters which, from their form, pi 
ject over the body of the type, and which cane > 
this account be rubbed on the ſtones, are ſcraped e n 
broad-ſides with a knife or file, and ſome ot the 1 
next the face pared away with a pen-knife, in ordert 
allow the type to come cloſe to any other. This off 
ration is called kerning. 85 35 
The excellence of printing types conſiſts not e : 
the due performance of all the operations? # 2 
ſcribed, but alſo in the hardneſs of the metal, = 
and fine proportion of the character, and in the 


bearing and ranging of the letters in relation to cle 
FOUND 
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hoſpital. See Foundling HosPrTaAL. 
1 among Printers, &c. a ſet, or quan- 
FOU *. CHARACTERS, Of LETTERS, of each kind, caſt 
1 letter founder, and ſorted. : 

(ay, a founder has caſt a fount of pica, of engliſh, 
bis &c. meaning that he has caſt a ſet of characters 
of . not only include the running let- 

A N majuſcules, or large and ſmall capitals, ſingle 
ter, «>. double letters, points, commas, lines, borders, 
pieces, tail-pieces, and numeral characters. 


Hunts are large or ſmall, according to the demand of the | 


ders them by the hundred weight, or by 
Pues - bathe printer orders a fount of five hundred, 
— that the Foun? ſhall weigh five hundred pounds. 
op n he demands a fount of ten ſheets, it is underſtood, 
eit that font he ſhall be able to compoſe ten 
ts, or twenty forms, without being obliged to diſtri- 

» vl f The founder takes his meaſures accordingly; he 
xr a hundred and twenty pounds for a ſheer, in- 
cluding the quadrates, & c. or ſixty pounds for a form, 
Which is half a ſheet: not that the ſheet always weighs 
a hundred and twenty pounds, or the form ſixty pounds 
on the contrary, it varies according to the fize of the 
form; beſides, it is always ſuppoſed that there are letters 


Jeft in the caſes. 


The letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, where- | 


by they regulate their unte: the occaſion thereof is, 
that ſome letters being in much more uſe, and oftener 
repeated, than others, their cells, or caſes, ſhould be 


better filled and ſtored, than thoſe of the letters which | 


do not return fo frequently. 220 


Thus the o, and 2, for inſtance, are always in greater 


quantity than the &, or K. 


This difference will be beſt perceived ſrom a proportional | 


compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome 
others. Suppoſe a fount of a hundred thouſand charac- 
ters, which is a common fount ; here the à ſhould have 


fire thouſand 3 the c, three thouſand 3 the e, eleven | 


thouſand ; the z, fix thouſand; the mn, three thouſand ; 
the E, only thirty; and the x, y, and x, not many more. 
But this is only to be underſtood of the letters of the 
lower-caſe ; thoſe of the upper having other proportions, 
which it would be, here, too long to inſiſt on, by 

FOUN CAIN, Forxs, in Philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource, of 
water, riſing out of the ground. 


For the phenomena, theory, origin, &c. of ſprings, or | 


fountains, ſee SPRING. 


Among the ancients, the fountains, or ſources of rivers, | 


were held ſacred, and even worſhipped, as a kind of di- 
vinities. | 


Seneca obſerves as much, in his forty-firſt epiſtle ; and 


Cicero, lib. iii De Nat. Deor. cap. 20. mentions, that 
the Roman prieſts, and augurs, uſed, in their prayers 


and invocations, to call on the names of the Tyber, and 


other rivers, brooks, and ſprings, about Rome. And the 


terenth inſcription, in p. 94. of Gruter, has FONT | 


DIVINO ET GENIO NVMINis FONTIS, | 
It was a point of religion, not to diſturb, or make muddy, 


theſe waters in wiſhing or bathing : Tacitus gives an in- | 


ſtance hereof in Nero, Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 22. 


FouxTAIN, or artificial FoUNTAIN, in Hydraulics, a ma-. 


cline or contrivance, whereby water is violently ſpouted, 


or darted up; called alſo a 7c d'cau. See JET d Rau, i 


Frolp, &c. | 5 3 
There are divers kinds of artificial fountains z ſome 
lounded on the ſpring, or elaſticity, of the air; and 
Albers, on the prefſure, or weight, of the water, &c. 
The ſtruture of each of theſe being pretty and curious, 
and affording a good illuſtration of the doctrine of hy- 
raulics, and pneumatics, ſhall be here explained. | 
be theory of fountains may be collected from the articles 
Alx, Fr vip, &c. and other particulars relating to their 


Yutages, and pipes of conduct, &c. may be found under | 


: Jer C Eau, and Motion of WATER. . 

rA. Conſtruction of an artificial FOUNTAIN, play- 
in by the ſpring, or elaſticity, - 4 the air. A veſſel, pro- 
per for a reſervoir, as AB, Tab. II. Hydraulics, fig. 24. 
© Provided, of metal, glaſs, or the like, ending in a 
mall neck c, at the top : through this neck a tube 1s put, 
: traveriny the middle of the veſſel, till its lower 
olive a, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the bottom 
ob the veſlel; the veſſel being firſt half filled with water. 


nh quantity of air may be intruded through the tube 
do the water, out of which it will diſengage itſelf, and 


t ; : 
mk into the vacant part of the veſlel, and lie over 
* urlace of the water CD. | 


a, $ water here contained being thus preſſed by, the 
4 6, ien 15, e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air; 
Vor elaſtie force of air being equal to its gravitating 


140. 


ne neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or condenſing 
'P%; may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means whereof | 


force; the effe& will be the ſame, as if the weight of 
the column of air over the ſurface -of the water were 
double that of the column preſſing in the tube; fo that 
the water muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, through the 
tube, when the ſyringe is removed, with a force equal 
to the exceſs of preſſure of the included, above that of 
the external air. | 
FounTAIN. Conftrudtion of an artificial FOUNTAIN, play- 
| "ng by the preſſure of the water. Having the convenienc 
of a fund, or reſervoir of water, in a place conſiderabiy 
higher than that where the fountain is to be (whether 
that fund hath been placed there by nature, or whether 
it hath been raiſed for the purpoſe, by a proper engine, 
as a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral ſcrew, of the like): from the 
reſervoir lay vertical tubes, for the water to deſcend 
through; and, to theſe vertical tubes, fit other horizontal 
ones, under ground, to carry the water to the place 


zontal tubes, erect other vertical ones, by way of aju- 
rages, jets, or ſpouts, their altitude being much Jeſs than 
that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the 
horizontal ones. | 
Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets; and that to the height, 
or level, of the water in the re{ervoir ; and this will be the 
caſe, howſoever any of the tubes be bent or incurvated. 
The demonſtration hereof, ſee under FLulps. 
Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at plea- 
ſure; and the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield 
any given quantity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral 
tubes, of the ſame fountain, may be made to yield water 


the reader will find among the laws of FLu1Ds and Jets 
d Eau. | 


rious manners, ſo as to exhibit various appearances; and, 
from theſe alone, ariſes the greateſt part of our artificial 
water-works. An initance, or two, will not be diſ- 
agreeable, | | 


the vertical tube, or ſpout, in which the water riſes, to 
be AB (Tab. II. Hydraulics, fig 25.) into this fit ſeveral 


_ clining, others reclining, as OP, MN, FL, &c. 

Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted, that iſſuing through A will 
rife perpendicularly; and that through L, II, N, P, E, 


ing different ways. | bite, | 
Or thus: ſuppoſe the vertical tube AB, fig. 26. through 
which the water riſes, to be ſtopped at the top, as in A; 
and, inſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated 
with little holes all round, or only round halt its {urface : 
then will the water ſpin forth, in all directions, through 
the little apertures, and to a diſtance proportional to the 
height of the fall of the water. | 
And hence, if the tube AB be ſuppoſed the height of a 


C, upon opening the cock, the ſpectators will be co- 
vered unexpectedly with a ſhower, _ 

It muſt be here obſerved, that the diameters of the aper- 
tures by which the water is emitted, mult be conſiderably 
leſs than thoſe of the tubes in which the ter is brought 
leſt the reſiſtance of the air, and other impediments, 
ſpecified under FLUID and JET dau, break the force 
of the water. „ STE „ 
FouNrAIN playing by the draught of the breath. Suppoſe 
AB, Tab. II. fig 27. a glaſs, or metalline ſphere, wherein 


reaching almoit to D, the bottom of the ſphere. If, 
now, the air be ſucked out of the tube CD, and the 


the water will aſcend through the tube into the ſphere. 
Thus proceeding, by repeated exſuctions, till the veſſel 


mouth to C, and blowing air into the tube, upon remov- 
ing the mouth the water will ſpout forth. 3 
Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water, the air, being 
thereby rareſied, will make the water ſpout as before. 
This kind of fountain is called Pila Heronis, or Hero's 
ball, from the name of its inventor. | | 
FOUNTAIN, the ſtream whereof raiſes and plays a braſs ball. 
Provide a hollow braſs ball A, Tab. III. Hyaraulics, fig. 
28. made of a thin plate, that its weight may not be 
too great for the force of the water. Let the tube BC, 
through which the water riſes, be exactly perpendicular 
to the horizon, 
'Then the ball, being laid in the bottom of the cup, or 
baſon, B, will be taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained 
at a conſiderable height, as A, alternately vibrating, or 
playing up 7 down. . 


where the fountain is to play. Laſtly, from theſe bori- 


in any given ratio; or, laſtly, different tubes may pro- 
ject the water to different altitudes. Rules for all which, 


Theſe aereal or aquatic fountains may be applied in va- 


FouxTAIN /poutins the water in various directions. Suppoſe 
4 | Supp 


other tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique; ſome in- 


will deſcribe arches of different magnitudes, and tend- 


man, and be furniſhed with an epiitomium, or cock, at 


is fitted a tube CD, having a little orifice in C, and 
orifice C be immediately immerged under cold water, 


be above half full of water; and then applying the 


ä — U——B. — ſ—— 
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= 
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Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothing to 
its reciprocal riſe and fall, any other body, not too heavy, 
may be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a bird, with its 
wings ſtretched forth. 8 | | 
But note, that, as it is neceſſary the ball, when on the 
deſcent, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular 


wherein it roſe (ſince, otherwiſe, it would miſs the 


ſtream, and fall downright), ſuch a fountain can only be 
played in a place free from wind. 8 
FouNnTAIN which, ſpouts water in form of a ſhower. To 
the tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, AB, fig. 29. made of a plate of metal, 
. perforated at the top with a great number of little 
oles. 
The water riſing with vehemence towards AB, will be 
there divided into innumerable little threads, and after- 
wards broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt drops. 
Four AI which ſpreads the water in form of a table-cloth. 
To the tube AB, fig. 30. ſolder two ſpherical ſegments, 
C and D, almoſt touching each other, with a ſcrew E, 
" contract or amplify the interſtice or chink, at plea- 
ure. | | 
Others chuſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpherical 
or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. 
The water ſpouting through this chink 
expand itſelf in manner of a cloth. | 
FoUNTAINS, wherein the water ſpouts out of 
men, and other animals. Since water may be derived, or 
conveyed, by tubes in any ſituation, and always retains 
the direction of the aperture, all here required is, to in- 
cloſe tubes within the figures of men, or other animals, 
having their orifices in thoſe parts whence the water is 


or cleft will 


intended to ſpout forth. | 
From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very 


eaſy to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of fun- 
| tains, and the various forms water may be put into by 


their means; all depending on the magnitude, figure, | 


and direction, of the ajutages, or apertures. 


FouNTAIN, which, when it has done ſpouting, may be turned | 


like an hour-glaſs. Provide two veſſels, A and B, fig. 31. 
to be ſo much the bigger as the fountain is to play the 
| as e and placed at fo much the greater diſtance from 


Let CDE be a crooked tube, furniſhed in E with a jet; 
and GHI another bent tube, furniſhed with a jet in JI: 
K L and GF are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both 
ends, and reaching near to the bottom of the veſſels B 


and A, to which the tubes GH and CD are likewiſe to 


reach. | e | | 
If, now, the veſſel A be filled with water, it will de- 
ſcend through the tube CD ; and will ſpout up through 


the jet E, by the preſſure of the column of water CD. |. 


But unleſs the pipe GF was open at G, to let the air 


run up to F, and preſs at the top of the ſurface of the 
water in the cavity A, the water could not run down | 


and ſpout at E. After its fall again, it will fink through 


the little tube KL, into the veffel B, and expel the air | 


through the tube GI. At length, when all the water is 


emptied out of the veſſel A, by turning the machine | 


_ upſide down, the veſſel B will be the refervoir, and 
make the water ſpout up through the jet I, the pipe KL 
| ſupplying B with air to let the water deſcend in the di- 
rection GHI. „„ | 
Hence, if the.veſlels A and B contain juſt as much water 
as will be ſpouted up in an hour's time, we ſhall have a 


ſpouting clepſydra, or water- clock; which may be gra- 


duated, or divided, into quarters, minutes, &c. as ſhewn 
under CLEPSYDRA. 85 | 


: FouNnTAIN of command. This depends on the ſame prin- 


ciples with thoſe of the former: CAE, fig. 32. is a 
veſſel of water ſecured againſt the entrance of the air, 
except through the pipe GF, when the cock C, by 
which it was filled, is ſhut. There is another pipe ED 
HB, which goes from the bottom of the water to the 


jet B in the baſon DB, but this is ſtopped by the cock H. | 


At the loweſt part of the baſon DB, there is a {mall hole 
at I to let the water of the baſon DB run into the baſon 
GH under it; there is alſo a ſmall triangular hole, or 


notch, in the bottom of the pipe FG, at G. 'Turn the| 


cock H, and the fountain will play for ſome time, then 
{top, then play again alternately for ſeveral times toge- 
ther. When thoſe times of playing and ſtopping are 
known before-hand, you may command the fountain to 
play or ſtop, whence its name. The cauſe of this phe- 
nomenon is as follows: the water coming down the pipe 
EDHB, would not come out at B, if the air 88, above 
the water, was not ſupplied as it dilated : now it is ſu 
plied by the pipe GF, which takes in at the notch G, 
and delivers it out at F; but after ſome time the water, 
which has ſpouted out at B, falling down into the baſon 
DB, riſes high enough to come above the notch G, 


of the notch G, the air runs up into th 


FouxTAIN that begins to 


the figures of | 


other, as the water is deſired to ſpout the higher. | 


of the jet muſt continually decreaſe, 


tying, added to the depth of the cavity 


which ſtops the paſſage of the air; ſo that the air 8s, 


FOU 


above the water in the veſſel CAE, 
cannot ſufficiently preſs, and the Faunta; 
But when the water of DB h 
baſon H G, through the hole 


anting 3 fupy 
n ceaſeg pl; . ſy 


J, til] it falls 55 e lows; 


and ſupplies that at Ss, and the E254 feceptae 
This is ſeen a little before-hand, . po ray Plays 2 . 


the notch G, before the air ſinds a paſſage 1 bg m 
ö en 


may command the fountain to play. It :. ..: 
the hole I muſt be go than "$46.4 = ch evident, that 
all the water would run out into the lowe VA or elſe 
out riſing high enough to ſtop the notch G 
play upon the liphti 
and ceaſes as they go out. Provide two N 
AB and CD, fig. 33. connect them by __ reflely, 
both ends, KL, B „Kc. ſo that the air * » Open at 
out of the higher into the lower : to the tubes ee 
dleſticks, H, &c. and to the hollow cover 5 "ping 
veſſel, CE, fit a little tube, or jet, FG Far; ue 
a cock G, and reaching almoſt to the hots ed with 
veſſel. In G let there be an aperture, farnithed of the 
ſcrew, whereby water may be poured into C D with ; 
Then, upon lighting the candies H, &c. the zz.; 
contiguous tubes becoming rareſied thereb th * 
r to ſpout through GF. 7 "© wal 
y the ſame contrivance may a ſtatue 
tears upon the preſence of the fas, pin Ned 
a candle, &c. all here required being only to 4 ting of 
from the cavity wherein the air is rarefied, to ** bh: 
cavities placed near the eyes, full of water. 9 


fon, With. 


of candies, 


A FOUNTAIN may be made by the rarefaction of the at in 


the following manner: let AB and CD 
pipes fixed to a braſs head C, made to 1260 hg 1 
veſſel E, which, having a little water in it, is Ne 


till the pipes are ſcrewed on; then reverting it ſuddenly 
b 


ſo as to put A, the lower end of the ſpouting pj * 

a ut nd ot the ſpouting pipe AB, in: 
a jar of water A, and the lower end of . 
pipe CD, into a receiving veflel D, the water will ſpout 


up from the jar A into the tall glaſs veſſel E, from which 


it will go down at the mouth C, through CD, into the 


veſſel D, till the water is wholly emptied out of A, mak- 


ing a Fountain in E, into D. The reaſon of 

the fountain is this: the pipe CD, being 3 
inches long, lets down a column of water, which 100 
hes the air 7; part in the veſſel E, where it preſſes again 
the water ſpouting at B with ++ of the force by which 
the water is puſhed up at the hole A, by the preſſure of 
the common air on the water in the veſſel A; ſo that 
the water ſpouts up into E, when the air is rarefed i, 
with the difference of the preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
and the forementioned rarefied air; i. e. of 33 to 2, 
This would raiſe the water two foot nine inches: but 
the length of the pipe A, nine inches being dedudeee, 
the jet will only rife two foot. This, ſays Deſagulien, 
may be called a ſyphon fountain, where AB is the diir- 
ing leg, and CT) the iſſuing leg. 


FounTaiN of Hero of Alexandria, fo called, becauſe it 
was contrived by him. In the firſt fountain already de- 


ſcribed, the air is compreſſed by a ſyringe; in this, fer 
fig. 35. the air, being only compreſſed by the conceal! 
fall of water, makes a jet, which, after ſome continuance, 
is confidered by the ignorant as a perpetual motion; be- 
cauſe they imagine that the ſame water which fell from 


the jet riſes again. The boxes CE and DX, being 


cloſe, we ſee only the baſon ABW, with a hole at N, 


into which the water ſpouting at B falls; but that water 


does not come up again; for it runs down through thepipe 


VWVXN into the box DVX, from whence it drives out tte 


air, through the aſcending pipe YZ, into the cavity of 
the box CE, where, preſſing upon the water that js in 
it, it forces it out through the ſpouting pipe OB, as long 
as there is any water in CE; ſo that this whole play's 
only whilſt the water contained in CE, having ſpoutes 
out, falls down through the pipe WX into the can 
DYX. The force of the jet is proportional to the beiglt 


of the pipe WR, or of the boxes CE and DN above 012 
another : the height of the water, 


meaſured from tht 


baſon ABW to the ſurface of the water in the lower be 
DYX, is always equal to the height meaſured from the 
top of the jet to the ſurface of the water in the middle 
cavity at CE. Now, ſince the ſurface CE is always 
falling, and the water in DY always riſing, thc height 

till it is ſhorter Of 
CE, which is emp 
DV, which ö 


always filling ; and when the jet is fallen ſo low, it n 
mediately ceaſes. The air is repreſented by the p07 1 
this figure. To prepare this fountain for playinß . * 
ſhould be done unobſerved, pour in Water at Vs 

the cavity DXY is filled; then invert the felt, y 
the water will run ſrom the cavity DXY into the can 


CE, which may be known to be full, when the * 


the height of the depth of the cavity 


ot nine 
ch tare- 
againſt 
y which 
Nure of 
ſo that 
fied it, 
oſphere, 
3 to 2. 
les; but 
educted, 
aguliers, 
the drive 


cauſe it 
eady de- 
this, fee 
oncealed 
inuance, 
ion; be- 
fell from 
X, being 
le at N, 
hat watet 
1 the pipe 
s out the 
cavity ot 
hat is in 
„, as long 
le play Is 
7 ſpoutel 
he cavity 
the height 


above ole | 


from the 


Jower box 
| from the 
he middie 
is always 
the height 
ſhorter df 


FOU 


ut a g . 
je « order to make it play, pour in about a pint of 
and, 


into the baſon ABW; and, as ſoon as it has filled 

water! W X, it will begin to play, and continue as long 

- the is any water in Vou may then pour back 

25 5 left in the baſon ABW, into any veſſel, and 

the 2 the fountain, which, being ſet upright again, will 

e de to play, by putting back the water poured out 
be ag W; and ſo on as often as * pleaſe. 

17 UNTAINy fig. 36. is of the ſame kind; but, hav- 

me 2 ble the number of pipes and concealed cavities, 


ing dou | ; 
In . N 

: high again. In order to underſtand its ſtruc- 
nay . The baſon is A, the four cavities are 
ture, ſet 


B. C, D, and E, from which the water, through the 

1 e f G, ſpouts up to double the height of the fountain, 
or air at E, which drives it, being doubly condenſed. 
The water going down the pipe 1 (e. gr. three foot long), 
condenſes the air that goes up into the cavity C through 
the pipe 2, ſo as to make it x4 ſtronger than the common 
air; then the water, 


C toD, is capable, by the height of its fall, of condenſ- 


ing the air at E, ſo as to make it x5 ſtronger, being 
hed at C by air already condenſed into 18 leſs ſpace, 
cauſes the air at E to be condenſed twice as much; that 
is, to be * ſtronger than common air; and, therefore, 
it will make the water at & ſpout out with twice the force, 
and riſe twice as high as it would do, if the fountain had 
deen of the ſame ſtructure as the former. In playing 
this fountain, turn it upſide down, and taking out the 
plugs g, h, fill the two cavities C and E, and, having 
ſhut the holes again, ſet the fountain upright, and pour 
ſome water into the baſon A, and-the jet will play out 
at G: but the fountain will begin to play too ſoon; and, 
therefore, the beſt way is to have a cock in the pipe 3, 
which, being open, whilſt the cavities C and E are filled, 
and ſhut again before the fountain is ſet up, will keep 
the water thrown into the baſon from going down the 
pipe 1, and that of the cavity C from going down the 
pipe 3, by which means the fountain will not play be. 
fore its time, which will be as ſoon as the cock is opened. 
FounTAIN, dial, of Deſaguliers, is contrived to play by 
the ſpring of the air, increaſed. by the heat of the ſun, 
and ſerves alſo for a dial at the ſame time. G NS, fg. } 
38. is a hollow globe of thin copper, eighteen inches in 
diameter, ſupported by a ſmall inverted baſon, reſting on 
a frame ABC, with four legs, between which there 1s 
a large baſon of two foot diameter. In the leg C there 
18 a concealed pipe, e trom G, the bottom of 
the inſide of the globe, along HV, and joining an up- 
right pipe u I, for making a jet at I. The ſhort pipe Ly, 
going to the bottom of the baſon, has a valve at u under 
the horizontal part HV, and another valve at V above 
it, and under the cock &. At the north pole N, there 
is a ſcrew for opening a hole, through which the globe 
is ſupplied with water. When the globe is half filled, 
let the machine be ſet in a garden, and, as the ſun heats 
the copper and rarefies the included air, the air will preſs 
upon the water, which, deſcending through the pipe 
GCHV, will lift up the valve V, and ſhut the valve u, 
and, the cock being open, ſpout out at I, and continue to 
do ſo for a long time, if the ſun ſhines, and the ajutage 
be ſmall. At night, as the air condenſes again by o 
cold, the outward air, preſſing into the ajutage I, will 
thut the valve V, but, by its preſſure on the baſon DuH, 
puſh up the water, which has been played in the day- 
ume, through the valve u, and the pipe uHG into the 
globe, ſo as to fill it up again to the ſame height which 


— 


The uſe of the cock is to keep 
the founta'n from playing till you think proper: a ſmall 
jet will play fix or eight hours. If the globe be ſet for 
the Jatitude of the place, and rectified before it be fixed, 
vith the hour-lines or meridians drawn upon 1t, the 
oor marked, and the countries painted upon it, as in 
ine common globe, it will be a good dial; the ſun ſhin- 
10 upon the ſame places in this globe, as it does upon 
| OS itſelf, Deſaguliers, Exper. Phil. vol. ii. lect. . 
Foowramn, | 
of maſonr 
convenien 
ountaing 
tdeir form 


tain to play "gain, &c. 


with regard to Architecture, is an aſſemblage 
y, ſculpture, &c. either for the decoration or 
cy of a city, garden, or the like. | 
acquire various denominations, according to 
ee and ſituation: as, 3 
perpen Fn _ that whoſe baſon and jet are placed 
the Ras y under the arch. Such are the fountains of 
duvräix. } and the triumphal watec-arch at Verfailles, 
ada Wers is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any 
or perhaps 8 in the middle w ereof is a jet, or ſpout, 
ormerly the aue, or even a group of figures. Such was 
Fouurar, fountain in the court of Buckingham-houſe. 
5 » Covered 


either inſulate, a „a kind of pavilion, built of ſtone, 


K B held down. Set the fountain up again, 


which falling in the pipe 3 from 


it had at firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine will cauſe the fun- 


? 


backed ; and that either with a projecture, or indenture, 
incloſing a reſervoir, and ſpouting or darting forth the 
water thereof through one or more cocks, in the middle 
of a ſtreet, ſquare, garden, court, or the like. Such was 

that in Lincoln's-inn new ſquare, London. | 

FounTailn, cup, is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe 
a cup of one lingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported 
on a ſhaft or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout 
riſing out of the middle thereof, | : 
As the fountain in the court of the Vatican 
whereof is of granite, and antique, 
the baths of Titus at Rome. 

FOUNTAIN, marine, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as 
ſea divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other 
fiſhes, and ſhells. Such is the fountain ot the palace of 
Paleſtrina at Rome, where a ſhell, ſupported by four 
dolphins, ſerves as a cup, and ſupports a triton, that 
ſpouts water out of his concha marina. | 

FounTAIN, naval, is that made in the form of a veſſel. 
Such is that of the place D'Eſpagne, at Paris, repreſent- 
ing a bark; that at Monte-Cavello, repreſenting a gal- 
ley 3 or that before the vineyard Mattei, at Rome, re- 
ſembling a boat. | 

FOUNTAIN, open, is any ſpouting fountain with a baſon, 
cup, or other ornaments, all open; ſuch as are met with 
frequently in our gardens, and in the vineyards at Rome. 

FOUNTAIN, pyramida!, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or 

cups, ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing 
all the way, being ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or ſhaft. 
As the fountain of Monte-Dragone at Freſcati. 7 
Or elſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles; the 
water whereof, in its fall, makes nets in divers ſtories, 
and repreſents a kind of water pyramid. As that at the 
head of the caſcades at Verſailles. | 

FouNTAaIN, ruſtic, is that formed, or enriched, with rock- 
work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, &c. 

FounTAIN, /atyric, is a kind of ruſtic fountain, in the 
manner of a grotto, adorned with rermini, maſcaroons, 
fauns, ſylvans, bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures, 
ſerving for ornaments, as well as jets d' eau. | | 

FouNTAaIN, ſpouting, or jet d'eau, is any fountain, whoſe 
water is darted forth impetuouſly through one or more 
Jets, or ajutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, 
folds, or the like. See JE A Eau. 

FoUNTAIN, ſpring, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of 
water, iſſuing out of ſtone, or a hole in a wall, without 
any decoration. Such is the fountain of Trevi at Rome. 


3 the cup 
being brought from 


FounTAIN, /latuary, that which, being opened and inſu- 


lated, or even-backed, is adorned with one or more ſta- 
tues, by way of finiſhing, or crowning. As the fountain 
of Latona, at Verſailles; and that at the Shepherd at 
Caprarola. SEN | | | 
There are, alfo, ſtatues which ſpout forth water at ſome 
of their parts; or at ſea-ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other 
attributes of the ſea. 85 | | 
FounTAIN, fymbolical, that where the principal ornaments 
are the attributes, arms, or cognizances, of the perſon 
who erected it. Such are the fountain of St. Peter in 
Montorio, reſembling a caſtle flanked with towers, and 
donjons, repreſenting the arms of Caſtile; and ſome _ 
other fountains at Rome, among which are the fleur- 
de-lis, and the dove, the bearings of the family of pope 
Innocent X. | . e | 
FounTAIN-fen, is a ſort of pen contrived to contain a great 
quantity of ink, and let it flow, by gentle degrees, ſo as 
to ſupply the writer a long time without a neceſſity of 
taking freſh ink. e „ . | 
The fountain-pen, repreſented Tab. Miſcellan. fig. 15. 
conſiſts of divers pieces, F, G, H, of braſs, filver, &c. 
whereof the middle piece F carries the pen, which is 
ſcrewed into the inſide of a little pipe; which, again, is 
ſoldered to another pipe of the ſame bigneſs, as the lid 
G; in which lid is foldered a male ſcrew, for ſcrewing 
on the cover; as, alſo, for ſtopping a little hole at the 
place, and hindering the ink from paſſing through it: at 
the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on the out- 
ſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In the 
cover there goes a porte-craion, to be ſcrewed into the 
laſt- mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe 
into which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. | 
To uſe the pen, the cover G mult be taken off, and the 
pen a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 
FOUR-corners, in the Hanexe, or to work upon the = 
corners, is to divide in imagination the volt or round into 
four quarters; fo that, upon each of theſe quarters, the 
horſe makes a round or two at trot or gallop; and when 
he has done ſo upon cach quarter, he has made the fours 
cor ners. | | | 
FOUR, cul de four. See Cu. 
FOURCHEE, or Fou Rh, in Heraldry. A croſs foure 
chee is that forked at the ends. | 


nd ſquare, or round, or multilateral, or 


Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities 
| turning 


7 


1 — 2 
„„ 


turning in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas 
the true croſs fourcbee, i e. forked, has its forks compoſed 
of ſtrait lines, and blunt ends. See Tab. Herald. fig. 33- 
FOURCHER, an ancient law term, ſignifying a putting 
off, prolonging, or delaying, an action. 
As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering 
that we have to by in ordinary time; ſo by forrchin we 
prolong a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter fpace. 
In Stat. Weſtm. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words: © Co- 
&« parceners and joint-tenants ſhall be no more fourch, 
& but only ſhall have one eſſoin, &c. And anno 6 Edw. 
I. cap. 10. it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe : © The defendants 
& ſhall be put to anfwer without Fourchin,” &c. In the 
Latin it is called furcare, and is uſed where a man and 
his wife do eſſoin ſeverally. Caveat vir & mulier impla- 
citati, quod ſemper in iſſonio alterius alter compareat, quam- 
diu furcare poſſint; & cum ultra non polſint, concurrant 
coram efJonto in ſuts locis: alter autem earum tantum unum 
eſſonium de malo letti habere poteſl. Hengham mag. cap. 9. 
FOURCHETTE. Fer de FouRCHETTE. See FER. 
FOURMILLIER, in Zoology, the name given by Buffon to 
the myrmecophaga didactyla of Linnzus, or the little ant- 
eater ; or leſſer yellowiſh tamandua; or the white Ame- 
rican coati. This animal has a conic noſe bending a little 
downwards, ears that are ſmall and hid in the ; fo two 
hooked claws on the fore-feet, and four on the hind-feet; 
the head, body, limbs, and upper part and fides of the 
tail, are covered with long, ſoft, filky hair, or rather 
wool, of a yellowiſh brown colour; the tail is thick at 
the baſe, and tapers to a point. This ſpecies inhabits 
Guiana, and climbs trees in ſearch of ants, which build 


their neſts in the branches. Tab. II. Quadrupeds, No 11. 


See ANT. eater. | | 
OURTH, in Music, one of the harmonic intervals, or 
concords. 55 | | 
The fourth is the fourth in order of the concords. It 
conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the 
ratio of 4 to 3; i. e. of ſounds produced by chords, 
whoſe lengths are to each other as 4 : 3. | 
It is called fourth, becauſe containing Four terms, or 
| ſounds, between its extremes, and three degrees; or, as 
being the fourth, in the order of the natural ſcale, from 
the fundamental. G 1 5 e 
The ancients call the fourth DIATESSARON, and ſpeak 
of it as the firſt and principal of all concords; and yet 
the moderns find it one of the moſt imperſect. It is ſo 


very barren and jejune, that it affords nothing good, | 


either by multiplication or diviſion. 


Some modern muſicians have doubted whether the fourth | 


ſhould be received among the number of concords, or 


not. The ancients expreſsly admitted it as ſuch, and | 
Andreas Papius wrote a treatiſe againſt thoſe moderns 


who reject it. Merſen. Harm. lib. iv. prop. 8. Walks, 

Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 182. 7 ET 
FouRTH, dimini/hed, in Muſic. See DIMINISHED fourth. 
The redundant FOURTH is a diſcord compoſed of the ratios 

of 27 to 20, and of 4 to 5. 15 7 


- Arches of the FOURTH point. See ARCH. 


Fou Rr vate. See RATE 8 | 
FOUTGELD, or Foor GELD. See FooTGELD. 


FOWL, in a general ſenſe, is of equal import with Bis. | 


FowL is, in a more peculiar manner, underſtood of poul- 


try, or the larger ſort of birds, both domeſtic and wild, | 


either bred up, or hunted, for the table. 


Such as turkeys, geele, cocks, hens, and Toke both. 
wild and tame, pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, ſnipes, | 


ec. | 


Our common poultry came originally from Perſia and | 
India. Ariſtophanes calls the cock the Perſian bird, and | 


that it was known in that country before Darius and 
Megabyzus; and theſe birds are now found wild in the 
iſle of 'Tinian, and other iſlands in the Indian ocean: in 
this ſtate their plumage is black and yellow, and their 


combs and wattles purple and 2 They have been 


naturalized in this country beſore the arrival of the Ro- 
mans; for Cæſar informs us, that they were one of the 
forbidden foods of the old Britons. They were pro— 
bably imported by the Phcenicians, who traded to Bri- 
tain about five hundred years before Chriſt. For all other 
_ domeſtic fow!s, turkies, geeſe, and ducks excepted, we 


ſeem to be indebted to our conquerors, the Romans.“ 
The wild fow! were our own from the earlieſt period. 


Pennant. 

The belly of a living Few! being ript up, the creature is 
thus applied to a part bit by a rattle-ſnake, to draw out 
ſome of the poiſon. It ſeems to have ſome effect this 
way. We ſind an inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, where a fow!/ thus applied to a hand bit by that 


moſt venomous ſnake, immediately ſwelled, grew black, 


and ſtunk. N 479. p. 144. | 
The fea-fowls which come on ſhore in immenſe numbers 
to rooſt, in the north iſlands of Scotland, ſet their watches 


8 


F 


Fowl, tame, are a neceſſary part of the ſto 


worms, ſnails, and almoſt any thing eatable, 
1 he oldeſt hens are always the belt for ſitting, 


cock will ſerve ten hens. A hen fits but twenty 4 


her own eggs; a hen will fit indifferently on all, 


ing twice in one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring 
and lay twelve or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun 
to be fattened at a month old, and will be fat in a month 


__ young. | . | 75 
When the eggs are ſet under a hen, or other vl, iti; 


OWL, water, may be taken in great abundance by nets 
properly managed. The net for this purpoſe thould be 


way, that as the fowl ſtrike either through them cr againlt 


ſo ſtreighten and entangle the fow!. 


fo far and no farther place the upper fide of the nc 
flantwiſe, ſhoaling againſt the water, but not touching! 


| theſe nets ſhould be placed at once over different pan 


and centinels at diſtant poſts, to give t 
danger; on the leaſt alarm From bes," Wie of 2 


riſes, but without ſuch notice they are not 9 doch 
Uarme, 


by almoſt * thing. The people of the co 
this; and when they go out to take them 2 know 
all their art to take the centinels without noif n employ 
ſometimes ſucceed in, and when they do ro Wis the 
terwards catch three hundred of the others © often x. 
one night. Phil. Tranſ. No 233. or more, in 
The laying of theſe ſea birds 1s leſs certain | 

than might be imagined. They can occaſional, 1 ume 
and as they uſually lay in a rainy ſeaſon, if 56 deler i 
not come on at the utual time, they will defe Tan doe, 
weeks; and if the April moon goes far in Ma ; 9 lone 
has been obſerved to hinder them from la 1 ata 


twelve days longer than ordinary. See Bit 9's 1 


k 
farm; and yield conſiderable ſervice and erg oy e 
EGGS, BROOD, FEATHERS, DUNG, & Y their 
They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any high 
way-ſide 3 as being able to ſhift for themſelves, duft 
the greateſt part ot the year, by their feeding a leg? 


and the 


youngeſt for laying ; but no ſort will be good for either 
, 


if ** too fat. 
The beſt age to ſet a ben for chick kes, is, from t 

years old to ſive; and the moſt proper month to ſc then 
in, is February; though it may be done, to good 4 
poſe, at any time between that and Michaelmas. Oh 


— hon 


whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty, 0 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or bempſced, it is (i; 
makes them lay faſter than any other food; aud the far; 
buckwheat, either whole, or ground, and made into 7 
paſte, fats them apace; though the common food, fn 
that purpoſe, is barley-meal, or pollard mixed up yi 
hot water or milk. A gooſe will ſcarce ſit on auy bu 


F 


ut 


The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt, aud thoſe the 
begin to lay the ſooneſt; as they have a chance of hatch. 


more. Old geeſe are chielly fattened at fix months ol} 
in or after the harvelt. A wild gooſe, if red-ſootcd u 
hairy, is old; but if white-ſocted, and not hairy, fheis 


adviſeable to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe 
goes to feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn then up- 
ſide down, or not; that if ſhe neglect that office, it may 
be done for her. | 3 


always made of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt packthread that 
can be got. I he meſhes may be large, but the nets {louid 
be lined on both ſides with other ſmaller nets, every meſh 
of which is to be about an inch and a half ſquaie cach 
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try 


them, the ſmaller may paſs throuph ihe great metlics, aud 


Theſe nets are to be pitched for every evening flight df 
fowl, about an hour before ſun-ſet, ſtaking them onead 
ſide of the river, about half a foot within the water, tle 
lower {ide of the net being ſo plummed, that it may fink 


by near two foot; and let the ſtrings, which ſupport thi 
upper {ide of the net, be faſtened to ſmall yiclding ſticks 
ſet in the bank; theſe, as the fow! ſtrikes, witl give the 
net liberty to play, and to entaugte them. Several 0! 


„ 6 wy KK „ K ws tw 


of the river, at about twelve-ſcore fathom diſtance 01 
from another; and if any ow! come that way, 1 
ſportſman will have a ſhare of them. It 154 good me 
thod, when the nets are ſet, to go to places ſulbcieuch 
diſtant from them with a gun, to fright them konnt 
the places where the nets are; and wherever aue lle 
frul are ſtarted from, it may not be amiſs to plant ſon 
nets alſo there, to take them as they return. The 1. 
are to be left thus placed all night, and in the mort 
the ſportſman is to go and ſee what is caught; be . 
viſit the river firſt, and take up what are caug' r. 
and, frightening the eſtaway to the other places 1 
his nets are, he is next to viſit them, and take what 4 
there ſecuied. hl 

The Ceiloneſe have great plenty of water- 
their iſland, and have a very remarkable wa 15 
them, which is this: the Kue, enters a lake ey 
water which has a good bottom, and is not 45/4 1 
he puts an earthen pot upon his head, in wh 1 
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| ſuppoſe that 


FowL, wild, drivin 
FOWLING, the a0. 


3, through which he can ſee; he keeps 
are —4 - — down in the water, that only the pot is 
himſe he ſuͤrface; in this manner he enters the place 
—_ he wild-fow! are in cluſters, and way think it is 

ſome c - 
and gently draws it under water, and wrings 
e till he has killed it; then putting it into his bag, 
. "my is faſtened about his middle, he takes hold of an- 
2 in the ſame manner, and ſo on, till he has got as 
__ g he can carry off, and then he goes back in the 
4 winner in which he came, not diſturbing the reſt 
* birds, who never miſs their companions, but only 
oo i they dive down for their diverſion, when 
them under. In places where this has 


the legs, 


the fowler pulls 


deen practiſed ſo long or ſo careleſsly that the birds are 


ſky, the fowler uſes a gun; but this he does in the fol- 
245 manner: he makes a ſcreen of about five foot 
high, and three foot wide, which he carries in one hand 
8 gun. The birds are not alarmed at what ap- 

ars only a buſh 3 for this ſcreen is always covered with 


branches of trees freſh cut down, and full of leaves, ſo | 


that the ſportſman behind advances as near as he pleaſes, 
and then putting the gun through ſome crevice of the 
ſcreen, he fires. See DECoy. See an account of expe- 
riments on water-fow!, with regard to their faculty of 
reſpiration, under the article Duck. 0 

of. See DRIVING. 

, or art, of catching birds with ne Ts, 
HIRDLIME, DECOYS, and other devices; as alſo of breed- 
ing up the ſame. | 


Fow LING is alſo uſed for the purſuing and taking of birds 


with hawks, falcons, and other birds of prey; more 
properly called FALCONRY and HAWKING. 


Of fowling-pieces, thoſe ace reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel, viz. from 5+ feet to 6, with a mo- 
derate bore z though, for different occaſions, they ſhould 
be of different ſorts and ſizes : but in all, it is efſential 
the barrel be well poliſhed, and ſmooth within, and the 
bore of an uniform bigneſs, from one end to another; 


which may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, | 
cut exactly to the bore of the muzzle, down to the 
touch-hole; for if this goes down without ſtoppage, you | 


may conclude that the bore is good. The bridge-pan 
ſhould be a little above the touch-hole, and ought to 
have a notch to let down a little powder, which will pre- 
vent the piece from recoiling. The locks ſhould be ac- 


curately filed, and their ſprings be neicher too ſtrong nor | 


too weak. The hammer ought to be well hardened, and 
pliable, ſo as to go down to the pan with a quick mo- 


tion. In ſhooting, obſerve to do it with the wind, if 


oſſible, and rather ſide-ways, or behind the fowl, than 
Fl in their faces. Obſerve alſo to chuſe the moſt con- 


venient ſhelter, as a as . bank, or tree. If you have not | 


ſhelter enough, you muſt creep on your hands and knees, 
or uſe a ſtalking-horſe. Let your dogs be under good com- 
mand. See SETTING Dog, Mater Doc, and SpaNIEI. 


FOX, Yulpes, in Zoology, an animal of the dog kind; much | 
reſembling the common dog in form, and of the ſize of | 
the ſpaniel, It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its long trait 


tail, with a white tip to it. See C Axis, and Dos. 


denſe diſpoſition, and ſoftneſs of its hairs, eſpecially 
thoſe about its tail, which is buſhy, much admired by 


the animal itſelf, and in cold weather wrapped round its | 
noſe; and in its ſmell, which is peculiarly rank and diſ- 


agreeable. The ſmell of its urine is remarkably fœtid; 
inſomuch that the animal covers it in the earth. It is 
laid that the fox makes uſe of its urine as an expedient 
to force the cleanly badger from its habitation ; how- 
ever, it makes uſe of the badger's hole. Its uſual colour 
Wa reddiſh tawney, though it is ſometimes found white, 
and ſometimes black. Its manner of digging itſelf a 
ole in the earth, is alſo a cuſtom wholly different from 
all the dop-kind 3 and it is far from the tameneſs of that 
animal, being with difficulty made to loſe its fierceneſs. 


—— animals the fox has the moſt ſignificant eye, by 


The fo 


x18 a crafty, lively, libidinous animal: it breeds 


raly onee in a year, unleſs ſome accident befalls its firſt | 
rings four or five young, which, like pup- | 


Utter, and b 
les are born blind. 


e ſox is a native of moſt northern countries, and there 


ar 8 4 . r 6 . . 
© three varieties of it, difiering a little in form, but 
not in colour. 


erent names. . 1 
and bol delt, 3 greyhound fox is the largeſt, talleſt, 


| d will attack a grown ſheep or wether; 

yo BIN fo is leſs, but more {trongly built; the cur 
is the 4 — lurks about hedges, out-houſes, &c. and 
2 theſe pernicious to the feathered tribe. The firit 
n ace as a White tip to the tail; the laſt a black. The 


N 0 2 bd - . — 
f this animal is furniſhed with a ſoft and warm fur, 
0L, IL No 140. | 


between himſelf and his game, and in the other | 


They are diſtinguiſhed in Wales by dif- 


_ 


floating block. He then takes ſome one by | 


It differs, however, from the common dog in the length, | 


Fow LING-picce, a portable fire- arm for the ſhooting of birds. | | 


it expreſſes every paſſion of love, fear, hatred, &c. 


—— 


The common way to catch him is by gins, 


F OX 


which in many parts of Europe is uſed to make mu; 
and fine cloths. p | 
A ox in the firſt year is called a cub; in the ſecond, à 
fox, and afterward an old fox. It is a beaſt of chaſe, 
uſually very prejudicial to the huſbandman, by taking 
away and deſtroying his lambs, geeſe, and poultry. It 
will feed on fleſh of any kind; and when urged by hun- 
ger eat carrots and inſeQs ; and, near the ſea-coalts, ſor 
want of other food, eat crabs, ſhrimps, or ſhell-fiſh. In 
France and Italy it does incredible damage in the vine- 
yards, by eating the grapes, of which it is very fond. 
The fox is a great deſtroyer of rats, and field animals. 
It ſecures its booty by digging holes in- ſeveral places 
and if a whole flock of poultry ſhould happen to be its 
prey, will bring them one by one, thruſt them in with its 
noſe, and conceal them by ramming the looſe earth upon 
them, till the calls of hunger induce him to devour them. 
a which being 
baited, and a train made by drawing raw fleſh acroſs his 
uſual paths or haunts to the gin, it proves an inducement 
to lure him to the place of Jefirudion, They are alſo 


taken with greyhounds, hounds, terriers, and nets: it is 
a commendable exerciſe to hunt theſe miſchievous beſts, 


the nature of which in many reſpects is like that of 
wolves. See HUNTING, | | | 


Fox, field. See ALOPEX. 
Fox, Siberian. See LaGoPvus. 


Fox, fe: vulpes marina, in {chthyology, the name given by 


authors to a large fiſh, called the /ca-fox by us, In the 
Artedian ſyſtem it is the sQUaLvus, with a tail longer 
than the body. It is ſaid by many authors to have natu- 
rally the rank ſmell of the fox, and to be one of the 
worſt-taſted fiſhes ; but this does not appear to be true, 
on a ſtrict inquiry; for its ſmell ſeems very little differ- 


ent from that of other fiſhes, and its fleſh is well-taſted 


ſo that theſe things ſeem only to have been ſaid, in order 


to ſtrengthen the reſemblance with the ox; a name 


which ſeems, upon the whole, to have been given it only 
from the length of its tail; and even that, though very 
long for a fiſh of this kind, has no reſemblance with the 


tail of a fox. The length of this fiſh is about nine foot, 
| ſometimes twelve or thirteen, and its breadth, in the 


broadeſt part of the belly, fourteen inches. Its tail is 
nearly as long as the whole body beſide, and is of the 


| ſhape of a ſcythe, and is bent downwards. Near the 


origin of the tail, it has a ſingle fin below, and the ſpine 


is more moveable up and down in this part, than in any 


other; ſo that the tail is, by this means, eaſily elevated 
or depreſſed. It has two eminences on the back, a large 
one near the middle, and a ſmall one near the tail. It 
has three fins on each fide; the pair near the head are 
large, and reſemble the wings of a bird; the others are 
ſmaller. The ſkin is ſmooth, and without ſcales; and 
the fins and eminences on the back are compoſed of a 
ſort of ribs, held together by a tough and ſtrong mem- 
brane. The tongue adheres inſeparably to the lower jaw, 
and is compoſed of a great — of bones, articulated 


together by a fleſhy ſubſtance of a fibroſe texture, and 


covered with a membrane, in which there are ſeveral 


. prominences, which, when viewed with the microſcope, 
appears as pellucid as the fineſt cryſtal. Its throat and 


ſtomach are remarkably large; and authors ſay, that when 

in a fright it will ſwallow its young ones into its ſtomach, 
and afterwards calt them up again when the danger is 
over. Others, who ſpeak largely of its cunning, ſay, 


that when it has ſwallowed a bait at a hook, it will take 5 


in the whole line, till it comes to a weak place, where it 
can bite it aſunder. This is a tale very well calculated for 


the carrying on a reſemblance with the ox in cunning z 


but it is very ill adapted to this fiſh, which has no teeth 
with which it can bite any thing aſunder. The heart of 
this fiſh is remarkably ſmall, nothing larger than a hen's 
egg; it is alſo much of the ſame ſhape, and has no peri- 
cardium ; but the aorta for a little way is covered with a 

membrane analogous to a pericardium. The head ſeems 


a mere lump. of fleſh, being covered with muſcles, of 
Which ſome are four inches thick; and though the head 


is ſo large, the ſkull is not bigger than a man's fiſt; it is 
thick, and is divided within into three cavities, each of 
which contains a ſmall quantity of a mucous matter mixed 
with blood]; ſo that the fiſh ſeems ſcarce to have any brain 


at all, what little matter of it there is being quite ſoft, 
and having very few windings. The eyes are as large as 


thoſe of an ox, and are only hemiſpheric in figure, be- 
ing flat before, fo that they appear of a very ſingular 
ſhape. Mem. pour Hiſt. Anim. p. 114. | 
The teeth are triangular, ſmail, and placed in three 
rows; the back is an ath-colour, and the belly white. 
The guts of this fiſh have a very peculiar ſtructure. In 
the upper part of them, inſtead of the ordinary cireum- 
volutions of the guts of animals, the cavity is diſtin- 
guiſhed by many tranſverſe ſeparations, compoſed of the 
membranes of the inteſtine turned inwards theſe ſepa- 
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rations ſtand at about half an inch diſtance from one an- | 
other, and turn helically like a ſnail-ſhell, The conſe- 
quence of this is, that the food is detained a long time in 
its paſſage, though the way it has to go be very ſhort. 
This creature feeds both on other fiſh, and on ſea- plants. 
Ouvrage adoptez de I Acad. Par. vol. i. 
This fiſh has been ſometimes taken in our ſeas, and ima- 
gined to be the {ſh called the fluſher, from its attacking 
and beating the grampus with its long tail, when it riſes 
do the ſurface to breathe. | 
Fox, in Sea Language, ſignifies a ſort of ſtrand, formed by 
twiſting ſeveral rope-yarns together, and uſed as a ſeiz- 
ing, or to weave a mat or paunch, &c. 
Fox-glove, Digitalis, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, with a large open tube, 
whoſe brim is lightly divided into five parts; it has four 
ſtamina, which are inſerted in the baſe of the petal; 
two being longer than the other. The germen afterward 
ſwells to an oval capſule, having two cells incloſing many 
ſmall angular ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies, which are 
great ornaments to a garden. 4 | 
All theſe ſorts ſhould be ſown in autumn; for if the 
ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, they commonly fail, or at 
leaſt lie a whole year in the ground before they begin to 
vegetate. The plants, one ſpecies excepted, are bien- 
nial, and periſh as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe. Miller. 
The common fox-glove, or the purple ox-glove, with a 
rough leaf, grows wild in woods, and on heaths; flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. The leaves com- 
municate a bitteriſh and nauſeous taſte both to watery 


and ſpirituous menſtrua ; and have been ſtrongly recom- | 


mended in epileptic diſorders, It operates by ſtool and 
vomit; but with ſuch violence, that it is now diſuſed. 
Boerhaave judges it to be of a poiſonous nature; Dr. 
Alſton, on the contrary, ranks it among thoſe indige- 
nous vegetables, which, though now diſregarded, are 
medicines of great virtue, and ſcarcely inferior to any 
that the Indies afford. Externally, the leaves and flowers 
have been employed with great ſafety, and with ſucceſs, 


in cataplaſms and unguents for ill-conditioned ulcers. | 


The unguentum digitale takes its name from this plant. 

Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 
Fo x- tail graſs. See GRASS. 1 | 
FOYLING of land, among Farmers, the FALLOWING it 
in ſummer and autumn. | | 
 ForyLinG, among 57 
of a ſtag, on the graſs or leaves. 


FOYNA, in Zoology, a name given by many to the MAR- 
weaſel-kind, common | 


TIN or martes, an animal of the 
with us. | 


FRACHES, in the Glaſs Trade, are the flat iron pans into | 


which the glaſs veſſels already formed are put, when in 


the tower over the working furnace, and by means of | 
which they are drawn out through the leers, that they | 


may be taken gradually from the fire, and cool by degrees. 
RAC 
ſion of an unit, or integer; or, à number which ſtands 
to an unit in the relation of a part to its whole. 
The word literally imports a broken number. 
Fractions are uſually divided into decimal, 
and vulgar. _ . e | 9 
For decimal, and ſexageſimal fractions, ſee DECIMAL, and 


2, SEXAGESIMAL. |. | 
T 
ways expreſſed by two numbers, the 

other, with a line between them. 


one wrote over the 


The lower, called the denominator of the fraction, de- 


notes the unit, or whole, that is divided into parts; and 
the upper, called the numerator I the fraction, expreſſes 
the parts given in the preſent caſe. „ 
Thus, two-third parts of a line, or other thing, are 
wrote 2; where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole 
line is ſuppoſed to be divided into three equal parts; and 
the numerator 2 indicates or affigns two of ſuch parts. 
Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 2? ; 
numerator 29 expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divided 
into 60; and the denominator 60 gives the denomina- 
tion to theſe parts, which are called fxtieths. 

The real deſign of adding the denominator is, to ſhew 


what aliquot part the broken number has in common | 


with unity. | 

In all fractions, as the numerator is to the denominator, 
ſo is the fra#ion itſelf, to the whole whereof it is a 

| Fraftion. | 8 | 

Thus, ſuppoſing 3 of a pound equal to 155. it is evident, 
that 3:4::15:20, Whence it follows, 1%, That there 
may be infinite fractions of the ſame value, one with 

another; inaſmuch as there may be infinite numbers 

found, which ſhall have the ratio of 3: 4. | | 
Fractious are either proper, or improper, 


ortſmen, a term uſed for the footſteps | 


TION, in Arithmetic and Algebra, a part or divi-| 


ſexage/imal, | | 


> — C 


RACTIONsS, Vulgar, called alſo ſimply, Fractions, are al- 


where the | 


F&AcT10N, Proper, is that where the numerator is leſs 


— 


F R A 


than the denominator; and, conſe 
leſs than the whole, or integer as Th wy the / adi 
FRACTION, Improper, is where the nu 
equal to, or bigger than the denominator; and 
the ſraction equal to, or greater than the 4 
teger, as 34 or 2353 or $$. G 
Fractions, jon. are either /imple, or compound 
FRacTioNns, Simple, are ſuch, as conſiſt of only 
merator, and one denominator ; as 2, or it, = Nu 


meritor iz either 


cOurſe 
or in. 


FRacrioss, Compound, called alſo fraftion of frag; 
are ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators 0 n 
nators; as 3 of xx of 5 of 5, &c. ; devoni. 
Of fractions, thoſe are equal to each other who 
merators have the ſame ratio to their deem a 
'Thoſe are greater, whoſe numerators have mens 
ratio; and thoſe leſs which have leſs : thus MR ar 
3821. But 2 is greater than 3; and 8 leſs OTIS 
Hence if both the numerator, and denominator 5 
fraction, as , be multiplied or divided by the ſame oh 
ber, 2; the facta in the former caſe, 15, and ee 

_ tients in the latter, 4, will conſtitute fractions eq we 
the firſt frac given. Ps 
The arithmetic of /a&ons conſiſts in the redudi; 
dition, ſubtraction, and multiplication thereof. 4 

FRACT1ONs, reduction of. 1. To reduce a given whols 
ber into a fraction of any given denominator, Malin 
the given integer, by the given denominator, the wy 
will be the numerator. Thus we ſhall find 381 s- 
5 = 8.3 and 7=2*7, &c. i 1 
If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to 2 
fraction, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator 


Thus +, 4, *+- | WF ugh | 
2 To reduce a given fraction to a fraction equal to it, thy 
Hall have a given denominator, Multiply the aumerato 
by the given denominator, and divide the product by the 
former denominator, and the quotient ſet over the given 
denominator is the fraction required. Let it be Propoſed 
to reduce 4 to an equal fraction with the denominatgr 
8; 8X3=4=6 and £=3, e 
To reduce a given Hatton to its leweſt terms; i. e. to 
nd a Vradtion, equivalent to a given frafien (100, but 
expreſſed in Jeſs numbers, divide both the numerator 20 
and denominator 48, by ſome one number, that will 4; 
vide them both without any remainder, as here by 4, 
The quotients 5 and 12 make a new action 3, equal 
to 47. | . „„ 
And if the diviſion be performed with the greateſt num- 
ber that will divide them both, the fra&#ton is reduced 
to its loweſt terms. See Common Meaſure. 
If it happens that unity is the only common meaſure of 
the numerator and denominator z then is the frafimin- 
capable of being reduced any lower: and numbers, 
whoſe greateſt common meaſure is unit, are ſaid to be 
PRIME to each other. | | 
4. To reduce two or more fractions to the ſame denomina- 
tion; i. e. to find fractions equal to the given ones, and 
with the ſame denominator. Multiply each numerator, 
ſeparately taken, into all the denominators but its own, 


* 


and the products ſhall give the new numerators. Then 


multiply all the denominators into one another, and the 
product will be the common denominatar. Thus,; 
and + are x7 and f;; and 3, à and + are reſpeQirely 
20. 45 and 48 , | } : 
603 b&y u 58 | 9 — 
5. To find the value of à fraction, in the known parts if 
its integer. Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to know 
what is 18 of a pound; multiply the numerator 9 by 20, 
the number of known parts in a pound, and divide the 
88 by the denominator 16, the quotient gives 11: 
Then multiply the remainder 4 by 12, the number of 
known parts in the next inferior denomination; and di- 
viding the product by 16, as before, the quotient is 3% 
So that x2 of a pound =115. 34. | 5 
6. To reduce a mixed number, i. e. a number partly mg. 
and parily fraftional, as 414 into an improper fraction 7 
the ſame value. Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the 
denominator of the fraciian; and to the product 48 add 
the numerator; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denomi- 
nator, «xx conſtitutes the fraction. 4 = 
7. To reduce an improper fraction into its equivalent Mi 
number. Suppoſe the given raction 12; divide the nv- 
merator by the denominator; the quotient is the integ- 
part, and the remainder ſet over the denominator 11 
e the fractional part. Thus, F 411. | Kt 
8. To reduce a compound fraction into a Aimpie one. Mul 
tiply all the numerators into each other for a neu num 
7 and all the denominators for a new denominatol 
bus Z of 4 of ; reduced will be 39. _ = 
9. To — — a vulgar fraction to a decimal of the jo 
value, Hee DECIMAL. | | ; 1 
FRACTIONS, addition of vulgar. I. If the given frat we 
have different denominators, reduce them t0 ey _ 
Then add the numerators together, and under! _— 
5 


2 


4 


— — — G 
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common denominator. Thus, e. gr. +4= | 
7 


write the 


F + ompound fractions are given to be added, they 


duced to ſimple ones: and if the ractions 
| moſt . denominations, as g of a pound, and 3 of 
be . they muſt firſt be reduced to fractions of the 
Hor Jefamination anf, 
an T, add mixed numbers. The integers are firſt to be 
2 ; chen the ſraQtional parts: and if the ſum be a 
Wer: action, only annex it to the ſum of the integers. 
"Y wy improper fraction, reduce it to a mixed num- 
4 adding the integral part thereof to the ſum, of 
n and the fractional part after it. Thus, 
$45 ſubtradtion of. 1. If they have the ſame com- 
5 genominator, ſubtract the leſſer numerator from the 
= and ſet the remainder over the common deno- 


ter , 
ben Thus from +2 take 18, and there remains 


minator. 


124 H 
„ If they have not a common denominator, they muſt 
be reduced to fractions of the ſame value, having a com- 
mon denominator, and then, as in the firſt rule. Thus, 
62=32—;7 37+ ; ; 2 
3. To ſahhlracl a whole number from a mixed number, or 
in mixed number from another. Reduce the whole, or 
mixed numbers to improper Vractions, and then proceed 


z; in the firſt and ſecond rule. 


Fractions, multiplication of. 1. If the fractions propoſed | 


be boch ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another 
for 2 new numerator, and the denominators for a new 
denominator. Thus + into 4 produces 43. | | 
. If one of them be a mixed, or whole number, it muſt 
he reduced to an improper Fraction; and then proceed 
3; in the laſt rule. Thus ; into 53, gives 42, and & in- 
to 2 5. | | | 

In multiplication of fraftions, obſerve that the product 
is leſs in value, than either the multiplicand, or multi- 
plicatorz becauſe in all multiplications, as unity is to the 
multiplicator, ſo is the multiplicand, to the product: 
or, as unity is to either factor, ſo is the other factor, to 
the product. But unity is bigger than either factor, if 
the fractions be proper; and therefore either of them 
muſt be greater than the product. . 

Thus in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 8, it 
will be a81:5::8: 403 or1:8::5:40. Wherefore 
in fractions, alſo, as 1: 4: : 3:33 0ras$1:5::3: 37x 
But 1 is greater than either 4, or 4: wherefore either of 
them muſt be bigger than 33. | 0 | 
RACTIONS, diviſion of. 1. If the fractions propoſed be 
both imple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor by 
the numerator of the dividend ; the product is the nu- 


ol the diviſor by the denominator of the dividend, the 
product, is the denominator of the quotient. Thus 
(77. Or, invert the diviſor and proceed as in multi- 
plication, _. | ds 5 
2. I either dividend, diviſor, or both, be whole, or 
mixed, numbers, reduce them to improper fractions; 


ones, and proceed as in the firſt rule. 2K 
In diviſion of Fractions obſerve, that the quotient is al- 
Ways greater than the dividend; becauſe in all diviſion, 


tent: as if 3 divide 12, it will be, as „ 


than 4: but in fractions, as &: 1:: 2:27; where, 4 is 
{ſs than 1; wherefore 4 muſt alſo be leſs than 23. 


mon diviſor, as in numbers. 


| ase. | 8 5 
Thus the fraction T7 1s reduced to a more ſimple one 


and denominators are to be divided by the greateſt com- 


667 by 2 and 444 f 40 1 be dividine 
129 507 7 _—_— wy by dividing by 


luced to more ſimple one by dividing both 203 and 


Ye. And fo 242 99<* becomes E 
. Daa r ae -2a+c - | 
ing by 3a. And — 4 TH- 8 +66 


by dt ar 44-4 6 

1 pling by a—b, See Common Meaſure. 

The en 2 in ſpecies to a common denominator. 
or each are to be multiplied by the denomi- 

Burr of the other. - eee 


Thus, having — and * 


Q 
* , and alfo the terms of the other — by ö, and they 


merator of the quotient : then multiply the numerator | 


40 ; . I ; 2 8 | Ny p 
+ by dividing both a ac, and a h c, by c: and = is re- 


7 multiply the terms of one | 


WET 


and if they be compound fra#ions, reduce them to ſimple | 
is the diviſor is to unity, ſo is the dividend to the quo- | 
ow 318 greater than 1; wherefore 12 muſt be greater 


Bi ſpecies, or algebraic quantities. 1. To reduce 
tactions in ſpectes to their leaſt terms. The numerators | 


| 
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be 


will become 757 and FP yhereof the common denomi- 


nator is bd. And thus aand 2. or — and oF become 
8 F 5 Sh e 
But where the denominators have a common diviſor 


it is ſufficient to multiply them alternately by the quo- 
tients. 


| | 3 2 3 
Thus the fraction and . are reduce ee 4 
A action Fine: 7 7 reduced to theſe — Jand 


a $5 2 | ; | 
7 by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and 4; 


ariſing by the diviſion of the denominators by the com- 
mon diviſor 6. The other operations, with reſpect to 
numbers, are eaſily applied to algebraic quantities. 
Addition and ſubtraction of fraCtions in ſpecies The pro- 
ceſs is, in all reſpects, the ſame in ſpecies as in num- 
„„ | h 


Suppoſe it be required to add the fractions —and Theſe, 


when reduced to the ſame denomination, will be 7 and 


3 conſequently their ſum is EATS 5 


be 
bd 


So, if the fradion 7 were to be ſubtracted from 


having reduced them they will be 77 and 70 „ a8 before: 
Their difference, therefore, is . 7 7 25 


Multiplication and diviſion of fractions in ſpecies. Here, 


too, the proceſs is perfectly the ſame as in vulgar arith- 
metic. Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the factors, or fractions to be 


multiplied, = and ＋ the product will be, = 
Or ſuppoſe the Fractions, required to be divided, 571 and 
7 ; the quotient will be, _ E 

Hence, as a=; the product of a into = „that is, of an 
integral quantity ino a fraction, - X = Whence it 


appears, that the numerator of the action is to be multi- 
. plied by the integer. Rep | 


| Hence, alſo, the quotient of — by a; that is, of the broken 


quantity, divided by the whole one, N 


Beſide the common notion of a fraction, there is another 
neceſſary to be underſtood. Thus, 


Suppoſe J of 20s. or a pound ſterling, were the Fraclian 
this fraction, inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may 

be conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, by 
taking as many of the integers as the numerator expreſ- 


ſes (viz. 3), and dividing them by 4, the denominator, 


for then the quotient of the ſame value will ariſe; for 


4) 60s. (155. This ſhews that the reaſon of that manner 


a 


read 


„thus, a divided by 5. 


nominator of which is again a whole number and a 
fraction, and ſo on, whether this affection be continued 
ad infinitum, or whether the. ſeries breaks off after 2 
finite number of terms. Thus, 


YN 
8 or — , 2 
2 + — 1 2 — 3 1 
57, Kc. 5 +» Ke. ate 
continued fractions. 


If we make uſe of letters inſtead of numbers, we ſhall 


bare general expreſſions of theſe , thus, 


1 
. Sk _ 
„ 
l f +, &e 
and 
2 
oh 99 2 N 
1 1 
7 „, &e. 


Ihe reduction of theſe continued fradions to thoſe of a 
common form, is not difficult by the uſual rules ot 
= | arithmetic 


of expreſſion uſed by geometers and algebraiſts, Who 


FRACTION, continued, is uſed for a fraction the denomina- 
tor of which is a whole number with a fraction, the de- 


* . 
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arithmetic and algebra. 
which may at the ſame time ſhew the uſe of theſe con- 
tinued fraction:, ſuppoſe the continued fraction, 


3 
a ns NY 1 


the circumference of a circle, when the diameter 1s 
al+1 


7 


one; if we ſtop at 7 we ſhall have 37 


=. If we ſtop at —, we ſhall have 
7 > TRE 


VVV 
eee 8 106 106 


| 2 c 
But if we ſtop at 4, which is convenient on account of 
the ſmall fra#tion 2% added to the laſt denominator 1, 
we ſhall then find, 342 +2 =. The firſt of 
| ' 15 4 1 113 | 
| | „ 
the reductions gives the proportion of Archimedes, and 
the laſt that of Adrian Metius. 


But as beginning at the laſt denominator of the continued 


fraction makes the computation ſomewhat tedious, ſhorter 
methods have been contrived for the reduCtion of theſe 
fractions, and for a continued approximation to their true 
value. And Mr. Cotes's method for the reduction of 


ratios to ſmaller terms, may be here applied. (See Ra- | 
110.) For it is to be obſerved, that when the numera- | 


tors of the continued fraction are each units, the denomi- 
nators will be the quotients ariſing from the continued 
diviſions in Mr. Cotes's method : or in the common, for 
reducing frations to a lower denomination, which is in 
effect the ſame as Euclid's method for finding the great- 
eſt common meaſure of two magnitudes, lib. x. prop. 3. 
But a detail of theſe things would lead us too far, we 
therefore refer the reader for a farther account of theſe 


continued fractions to Dr. Wallis's Arithmet. infinit. prop. | 
191. Oper. vol. i. p. 469, ſeq. Huygens, Deſcript. Auto- | 


mat. Planetar. in Oper. poſthum. p. 173, ſeq. edit. Am- 


ſtelod. 1728. and particularly to Mr. Euler's Analyſ. In- | 


finit. vol I. cap. xviii. p. 295, ſeq. who has ſhewn the 
uſe and application of this doctrine in many inſtances. _ 
Lord Brouncker ſeems to have been the firſt who conſi- 
dered continued fractions, or at leaſt who firſt applied 
them to the quadrature of curves. The hint ſeems uſe- 
ful, but has been pretty much neglected, excepting in 
approximations to Fractions or ratios expreſſed in great 


numbers. See the article RATIO. His ſeries for the | 


- quadrature of the circle, is 


in his and Dr. Wallis's notation, which amounts to the 
: => | | : | 
ſame thing as 1+ : +2 20 
en "972 +» ee | 
in the notatio of Huygens and Euler. | 
The ſymbol © denotes, as before, the ratio of the ſquare 
of the diameter to the area of the circle. 1 
FRACTION repetend of a decimal. See REPETEND. 
FRACTION, /ozarithm of a. See LOGARITHM. 
FRACTIONS, ſumming of infinite. 
Fr.UXIONsS. „ 55 
FRACTURE, in Medicine and Surgery, a breach, or rup- 
ture, of a bone; or a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 
when itis cruſhed, or broken, by ſome external cauſe. 
This may be diſcovered by the eye, when the injured 
part is apparently ſhorter than the ſound one, or when 
the patient cannot make uſe of it; by the touch, when 
a preternatural inequality of the bone may be perceived, 
or where it bends in a part where nature did not deſign 
it ſhould; or by the car, when, upon moving of the 
limb, the grating of the broken bones may be heard. 


Fraddures may be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes or 


ſpecies. Firſt, every fracture is either /imple, that is, 
when no other parts beſide the bone are injured; or com- 
pound, that is, when you have at the ſame time a wound, 
a diſlocation, hzmorrhage, inflammation, fever, carics or 


contuſion of the bone; or where the bone is fractured in 


ſeveral places at the ſame time. Other differences ariſe 
with regard to the ſituation of the frafure, and from 
its poſition : ſome are tranſverſe, others longitudinal, 
called FrssUREs, and others oblique; in which caſe it 
frequently happens, that the point of the bones wound | 
or puth themſelves through the neighbouring parts. 


Thus, to give an example, | 


1 +, &c. which expteſſes | 


. eſcapes a gangrene, at leaſt the cure 


e bee Abs frequently an incurable caſe; unleſs 


muſket-ball, the limb muſt be taken off, for the two eu 
of the bone are never likely to unite, unleſs it be 20 


happen in frafures of any kind, when the extra 
blood mixes with the marrow and corrodes it. Heiſt 


in perſons thoroughly ſound, where the part itſelf h 


the middle of the humerus, tibia, and perone, by t 
power of the muſcles only, or ſuch power at leal 


ſcribed to outward cauſes, as they are frequently kno 


power of the muſcles only, in the Philoſophical I 


natural ſituation; and then, to keep it ſtrait and el 


See arenen and with ferulæ, or ſplinters, and bandages, which ſhou 


The beſt method of retention is by two or more {pl 


Violent cox rusioks alſo may be claſſed under the head | 
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of fractures; for in theſe the bones are f 
into ſplinters, by the falling of any hea 2 
part, or other ſuch accidents. g 
the bone is not altered by a r 
ſtart very little from their proper ſituation, ther, A ben 
eaſier replaced than when they are Gia are mug 
from one another, and a great ſpace inte el ſepunt 
them. Tranſverſe ſractures admit of an 3 des bern 
oblique ones. A yraclure in the middle of er Cure thy 
dangerous than one towards the miei 
tuo bones of the ſame limb are fractur * e 
uſually much more difficult than w ed, the cure 


hen 
the bone is broken into ſeveral pieces, rex: fg My 
eldog 


a . in the 
quires a longer time, and the limb ſeldom — k 
ers | 


true ſhape. 
When the broken bones are inſtantly redy 

will be much ſooner. performed, than oo the cu 
been ſome time ſeparated. Fractures in 8 they hy 
hood of parts of great conſequence to the a * 
my, are always attended with great dan 1. * 
fractures of the cranium from the vicinity bf th * 
of the vertehræ, from the medulla ſpinalis; a 10 
ribs or ſternum, or the offa ilei and pubis "Sap by ö 
ation of the viſcera of the thorax and Adee by . 
of the bones to which the larger arteries are 5 
are alſo very dangerous; more particularly e, 
ſplinter or point of the bone vellicates or wink ts 
veſſels, or when the bone is broken into ferent A. 
ments, the conſequences are generally inflammar,? 
ſuppurations, or fiſtulæ, which will admit of no . 
dy, till the ſplinter of the bone is removed. * 
proceeding from internal diſorders or caries of the ws 
as ſuch ſometimes happen, are cured with much f 
difficulty than thoſe ariſing from external injucingd 


1 bro N 
When the 7 2 tte 
Hure, or the h Wn 1 


C is lef 


internal cauſe be firſt removed. This is uſually e 
ſcorbutic habit of body, or a venereal taint, Win 
large piece of the bone is driven away by a pittl 


{ſmall piece that is thus taken away ; for in that caſe 
bone will ſometimes join, but then the limb always 
comes ſomething ſhorter than it was before. When 
blood inſinuates itſelf by a fiſſure into the internal p 
of the bone, by corrupting there it produces a caries 
ſpina ventoſa, or elſe incurable fiſtulz, tabes, and afph 
celus, which always require amputation of the limb. 
frequently deſtroy the patient. The ſame accidents wi 


Surg. p. 103. | of 
Inſtances have been known of the fracture of the patel 


received no hurt. The cauſe of this is aſcribed to f 
action of the muſcles only. And many inſtances ni 
be given of fradtures in the neck of the os ſemoris 


ſhewed they have as great a ſhare in ſeveral fraffurs 


to have in the fracture of the tendo Achillis. We hu 
an obſervation of a fracture of the os humerus, by tl 


actions, Ne. 475. ſet. 15. 


In the cure of fractures the ſurgeon has two thing! 
attend to: firſt, to reſtore the fractured bone inte! 


by no means be tight: in which caſe, nature tales 
herſelf the office of healing and conglutinating lh" 
forming a callus upon it. TY 


made of leather or paſteboard. Theſe, if moiſtenedK 
fore they be applied, ſoon aſſume the ſhape of the 


_ cluded member, and are ſufficient, with the aſbitant 


of a very flight bandage, for all the purpoſes of ret 


tion. The beſt BaxpaGe is that made with twelve 0 


eighteen tails ; this is much eaſier applied and rakend 
than rollers, and anſwers all the purpoſes of 0 
equally well; the ſplints ſhould always be as bu 
limb, with holes cut for the ancles when * M 
is in the leg. In fradures of the ribs, where 2 "I 
cannot be properly uſed, an adhefive plaſter wes 
plied over the part. The moſt proper 1 15 
cation for a fracture is oxycrate, Ora mixture 0 "2 
and water; with whick the bandages ſhould be e 
ed at every dreſſing. 

If there bo a "27-1 BET it muſt be cured 1 
thing be attempted about the racturè: if the yo 
pen to be broken again, it never breaks in the a 1 
at a diſtance from it. After ſetting, or ref 171 


"46 
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fractured 
t o 
lodgmen n the fibres. 
With regar 
atient in we Bex 0 
bone is broken, his diet ſhould in all reſ- 
e as in an inflammatory fever: he ſhould 


55 viſe be kept quiet and cool, and his body open by 


rſons that have been accuſtomed to high 
However, peri be ſuddenly reduced to a low diet. It 
eee be neceſſary to bleed the patient imme- 
Ty after a frafture, eſpecially if he be young, of a 
full habit, and has received any contuſion : and if the 
ir be very feveriſh, bleeding may be repeated the 
xt day. In fractures of the ribs, bleeding is peculiarly 
8 eſſary when any of the large bones, by which the 
body is ſupported, are broken, the patient ſhould keep 
his bed for ſeveral weeks; reclining in an eaſy poſture. | 
When a fracture 1s accompanied with a wound, it muſt 
he dreſſed in all reſpects as a common wound. When 
the ſractured bone is much ſhattered, it will ſometimes 
be necefſary to have the limb taken off, leaſt a gangrene 
or mortiſication enſue. 3 1 
faacruak of the carpus, or vb ißt, clavicle, cubit, finger, 
conne@e4 not; humerus, Jaw, leg, metacarpus, neck, noſe, os inno- 
when © minatum, os ſacrum, patella, ribs, ſcapula, ſrull, flernum, 
unds |: thigh, and vertebra. See WRIST, CLAVICLE, CUBI- 


> 


vera {rg ros, &c 3 | 
2mmation TracTURE, capillary. See CeriETATIOx. 
f no rem FRACTURED limbs, exten/ion of. See EXTENSION. 

Traci TB ENA, a word uſed by ſome. anatomical writers, as a 
f the bone name for the ſockets of the teeth. ; | 
much m FRANUM, or Fx ENUM, bridle, in Anatomy, a name given 
1juries; u to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining and 
„ unleſs curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 
ally either FR&NUM lingue, or bridle of the tongue, is a membranous 
„ When ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, 


7 a piſtol fauces, and lower part of the mouth. _ 4 
he two end In ſome ſubjects the Aænum runs the whole length of | 
it be ane the tongue, to the very tip ; in which caſes, if it were 
that caſe not cut, it would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. 
b always d "See eng- ; by 
When th FRENUM of the penis is a flender ligament, whereby the 
internal pu prepuce 18 tied to the lower part of the glans of the 
8 2 Caries PENIS. 555 | os 

„ and aft Nature varies in the make of this part; it being ſo ſhort 
he limb, in ſome, that, unleſs divided, it would not admit of | 
xccidents w perfect erection. There is alſo a kind of little franum, 
extrayaſate faſtened to the lower part of the CLIToRIS | 
it. Heitere FRAGARIA: See STRAwBERRY., | EIT 
28 FRAIGHT, or FaEIOHT, in Navigation and Commerce, 
of the patell the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it, for the conveyance | 
art itſelf k and carriage of goods from one part, or place, to an- 
cribed to || other; or the ſum agreed on, between the owner and 
ſtances mip the merchant, for the hire and uſe of a veſſel. 
os ſemoris, The word is formed of the French fret, ſignifying the | 
erone, by tl ſame thing; or from fret, of fretum, an arm of the ſea: 
er at lea though others chuſe to derire it from the German m acht, 
1 frafurs or the Flemiſh vracht, ſignifying carriage. 1 
uently kno The freight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the 
is. We bn rate of ſo much for the voyage, or by the month, or per 
merus, by ft ton, | | N 

ophical I | 
. one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hol- 
two things! landers: they are the carriers of all the nations of Eu- 
bone into! rope, and their purveyors; notwithſtanding that their 


ſtrait and ea country produces little or nothing, and that they are forced | 


which ſou to have every thing neceſſary for the building of a veſſel 

ature takes0 from other countries. = 0 e 

tinating 1h 9 The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are, 
| that if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or 


or more {pl perſon who hires it, do not give it its fall toad, or bur- 
then, the maſter of the veſſel cannot, without his eon- | 


f moiſtenedK 


ape of tie! ent, take in any other g ds; without accounting to him 
AK aſlitand - for fraight. 7 wy 1 1] 5 9 


poſes of ri + That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity 


with twelve ol goods agreed on in the HAN TER-party, yet he ſhall 


d and taken pay the whole Fraight z and if he load more, he fhall | 


es of teten N lor the exceſs. 
e as long * time be appointed by charter-party, and either the 
en the ral ib be not ready to take in, or the merchant to put on 


here a band ard, the parties are at liber ith reme« action | 
ter may be k for the 9 n 
external ff part be on board, and fome misfortune 'prevent the 
xture of 1 merchant's ſending the whole in time, the maſter may 
ald be mos contract with another, and have fraight as damage for 


05 rw they were on board longer than limited. 
= ®ther hand, if the veſſel is not ready, the mer- 
7 ſhip the remainder of his goods aboard an- 

5 and recover damages againſt the firſt maſter pr 
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bone, the bleeding is required, to prevent any] notorious neceſſity, will excuſe the maſter, but he loſes 
f blood on the part aggrieved, by the vio-| his Vraight till he breaks ground. But if the merehant 

i be in fault, he muſt anſwer the damage, or be liable to 
4 to the regimen and general treatment of the maintain the crew ten days; and, if after that, the full 
theſe circumſtances, we may obſerye, that, | fraight; if damage afterwards, it is the merchants riſque : 


Fraighting, or letting out veſſels on fraight, or hire, is| 


FRA 


but by the common law, while the goods are on board, 
the maſter mult ſee them forth-coming. | 
If goods are fully laded, and the ſhip hath broke ground, 


lient clyſters, or by food of an opening quality. | but the merchant afterwards declines the adventure, and 
we unlades again, by the law marine the /raight is due. 


If a ſet time be agreed on between the merchant and 
maſter, to begin and end the voyage, it may not be al- 
tered by the ſupercargo, without ſpecial commiſſion : and 
if a maſter ſhall ſail on his voyage, after the time agreed 
on for his departure, and damage happens afterwards, 
e ſhall make it good. If a ſhip be freighted from one 
port to another, thence to a third, &c. and ſo home to 
the port whence ſhe firſt ſailed (commonly called a trad- 
ing voyage), the whole is one and the ſame voyage, if 
performed according to the charter-party. If the ſhip be 
freighted out and in, no fraight is due till the voyage is 
performed; if, therefore the ſhip periſh coming bome, 
the whole fraipht is loſt. WY, 

The maſter may ſet aſhore ſuch goods as he finds in 


bis veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them 


at a higher rate than was agreed on for the reſt. But if 
the maſter fraight his ſhip, and afterwards ſecretly take 
in other goods, he loſes his fraight ; and if any of the 
wes ag goods ſhould, for the ſhip's ſafety, be caſt 
overboard, the reſt ſhall not be ſubject to AVERAGE, but 
the maſter muſt make it good. _ 
If a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
through the maſter's, or the merchant's default, the de- 


linquent ſhall be accountable to the other. Thus, if the 


freighter load the ſhip with prohibited goods, he ſhall 
anſwer the Fraight contracted: but if the ſhip put into 
any other port than ſhe is freighted to, the maſter ſhall 
anſwer damage to the merchant; but if forced in by 
ſtorm, enemy, or pirates, he muſt then fail to the ſti- 
pulated port at his own coſts, 

If the maſter be obhged to refit his veſſel during the 
voyage, the merchant ſhall wait, or elſe pay the whole 
fraight : if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter 
is obliged to hire another immediately, otherwiſe only 
to be paid his #arght in proportion to the part of the 
voyage performed; though, in caſe the merchant prove 
that the veſſel, at the time it ſet ſail, was not capable of 


count for damages to the merchant. | 

Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the 
maſter was obliged to fell for victuals, or refitting, or 
other neceffary occaſions, paying for the goods at the 
rate the reſt were ſold at, where they were landed. | 

In cafe of a prohibition of commerce with the coun- 


try whither the veſſel is bound, fo that it is obliged 


to be brought back again, the maſter ſhall only be paid 
fraight for going. wh „ 

And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its YO yage, by 
an embargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be 


if hired for the voyage; but the pay and the victuals 


AVERAGE. | e „ 5 
The maſter ſhall take no #raight for any goods loſt 
by ſhipwreck, plundered by pirates, or taken by the 


which eaſe he ſhall be paid his Araight to the place where 
he was taken, upon contributing to the redemption. 
The maſter ſhall be paid his Faight for the goods 
ſaved from ſhipwreck; and in caſe he cannot get a veſſel 

to carry them unto the place where they were bound, 


d, is tacitly obliged for the Vraight; this being, in 
point of payment, preferred before any other debts to 
which the goods laden are liable, though ſuch were pre- 
cedent to the freight, becauſe the goods remain, as it 
were, baited for the ſame. : 


veſſel, in default of payment of fraight ; though he may 


| wards: If merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, &c. 
| have fo run ont in carriage, that the veffels are left 
etnpty, or almoſt empty, the merchant may relinquiſh 
them, and the maſter be obliged to take them for their 
Fraight ; though this does not hold of any other goods 
damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or through ac- 
e a 

FRAG Hit is alfo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip, 
or the cargo of goods, &c. Which ſhe has on board. 


Per therefore, by the law marine, chance, or ether |F&#16@nT is alfo a duty of fifty ſols por ton, paid to — 
| ”- R crown 


/ 


| 


the voyage, the maſter muſt loſe his fraight, and ac- 


any fraight paid for the time of the detention, in cafe 
it be hired per month; nor ſhall the frazght be increafed, 


of the ſailors, during the detention, ſhall be deemed H | 


enemy, unleſs the fhip and goods be redeemed ; in 


he ſhall be paid in proportion to the part of the roy- | 
| age already gone. The fhip's lading, in conſtrution 
of ! 


The maſter may not detain any merchandize in his 


order them to be ſeized any time, or any where after- 


. eons oh ee 


— — 


» 
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arithmetic and algebra. Thus, to give an example, | 
which may at the ſame time ſhew the uſe of theſe con- 
tinued fraction:, ſuppoſe the continued fraction, 


1 
4 
e 7 += I 
47S 4 I 


| 1 +, &c. which expteſſes 
the circumference of a circle, when the diameter 1s 


one; if we ſtop at 75 we ſhall have * , 


==, If we ſtop at -, we ſhall have 
7 3 


34. 1834 zi 2=U75333 
3 7 %% 66 106 106 | 


But if we ſtop at 4, which is convenient on account of 
the ſmall ſraction 2 added to the laſt denominator 1, 


we ſhall then find, 3+= 1 
7 + — I I 13 
14. 
I 

the reductions gives the proportion of Archimedes, and 

the laſt that of Adrian Metius. | ; 
But as beginning at the laſt denominator of the continued 
raction makes the computation ſomewhat tedious, ſhorter 
methods have been contrived for the reduction of theſe 
fra#tions, and for a continued approximation to their true 


value. And Mr. Cotes's method for the reduction of 


ratios to ſmaller terms, may be here applied. (See Ra- 
110.) For it is to be obſerved, that when the numera- 
tors of the continued fraction are each units, the denomi- 
nators will be the quotients ariſing from the continued 
diviſions in Mr. Cotes's method: or in the common, for 
reducing fractions to a lower denomination, which is in 
effect the ſame as Euclid's method for finding the great- 


eſt common meaſure of two magnitudes, lib. x. prop. 3. | 


But a detail of theſe things would lead us too far, we 


therefore refer the reader for a farther account of theſe 


continued fraftions to Dr. Wallis's Arithmet. infinit. prop. 


191. Oper. vol. i. p. 469, ſeq. Huygens, Deſcript. Auto- 5 


mat. Planetar. in Oper. poſthum. p. 173, ſeq. edit. Am- 
ſtelod. 1728. and particularly to Mr. Euler's Analyf. In- 


finit. vol I. cap. xviii. p. 295, ſeq. who has ſhewn the 


uſe and application of this doctrine in many inſtances. | 
Lord Brouncker ſeems to have been the firſt who conſi- 
dered continued fractions, or at leaſt who firſt applied 
them to the quadrature of curves. The hint ſeems uſe- 
ful, but has been pretty much negleQted, excepting in 
approximations to fra#ions or ratios expreſſed in great 


numbers. See the article RaTio. His ſeries for the 


quadrature of the circle, is 


in his and Dr. Wallis's notation, which amounts to the | 


ſame thing as 1+= 9 | 
e 


in the notatio of Huygens and Euler. 
The ſymbol d denotes, as before, the ratio of the ſquare 
ol the diameter to the area of the circle. , 
| FRACTION repetend of a decimal. See REPETEND. | 

FRACTION, logarithm of a. See LOGARITHM. 


FL uxIONsS. 8 


FRACTURE, in Medicine and Surgery, a breach, or rup- if 


ture, of a bone; or a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 


when itis cruſhed, or broken, by ſome external cauſe. 
This may be diſcovered by the eye, when the injured 
part is apparently ſhorter than the ſound one, or when 


the patient cannot make uſe of it; by the touch, when | 


a preternatural inequality of the bone may be perceived, 
or where it bends in a part where nature did not deſign 
it ſhould; or by the ear, when, upon moving of the 
limb, the grating of the broken bones may be heard. 

Fractures may + diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes or 


ſpecies. Firſt, every fradure is either /imple, that is, 


when no other parts beſide the bone are injured ; or com- 
pound, that is, when you have at the ſame time a wound, 
2 diſlocation, hæmorrhage, inflammation, fever, carics or 


contuſion of the bone; or where the bone is fractured in 


ſeveral places at the ſame time. Other differences ariſe 
with regard to the ſituation of the Fracture, and from 
its poſition: ſome are tranſverſe, others longitudinal, 
called Frs8uREs, and others oblique; in which caſe it 


frequently happens, that the point of the bones wound 


or puth themſelves through the neighbouring parts. 


true ſha 


will be much ſooner performed, 


21. The firſt of | 


Frattures of the cranium from the vicin 


| dy, till the ſplinter of the bone is removed, 5 
as ſuch ſometimes happen, are cured with much mo 


this, indeed, is frequently an incurable caſe, unteſ1 


comes ſomething ſhorter than it was before. Whent 
celus, which always require amputation of the limb, 


Surg. p. 10 3. 


in perſons thoroughly ſound, where the part itſelf h 


| In the cure of ractures the ſurgeon has two thing 
attend to: firſt, to reſtore the fractured bone ind! 


5 $6: bots FE Inatural ſituation; an to keep it ſtrait and eal 
Faacrioxs, ſumming of infinite. See CALCULUS and 3 and then, to keep 


forming a callus upon it. 


Violent CONTUS1ONS alſo may be claſſed under the head | 


2 2 eo 99s noo 2 — — 
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of frafures; for in theſe the bon | 

into ſplinters, by the falling of 1 vently drake 
part, or other ſuch accidents. When dy u 
the bone is not altered by a fracture or . tuation g 
ſtart very little from their proper fituation *Okery 
eaſier replaced than when they are a | ae much 
from one another, and a great ſpace inte 10 epa 
them. Tranſverſe fractures admit of an 920 e bent 
oblique ones. A fracture in the middle i er Cure thy 
dangerous than one towards the Og abe 
two bones of the ſame limb are fractur uh Whey 
uſually much more difficult than when ech the cure; 


the bone is broken into ſeveral pieces, yy One, Whey 


2 
. eſcapes a gangrene, at leaſt the cure in del, win 


quires a longer time, and the li g Ales n 
5 D mb ſeldom recovers 


e. 
When che broken bones are inſtantly reduced, t 
Tue cu 


: than 
been ſome time ſeparated. Hacfures in then 
lr 


hood of parts of great conſequence to the animal 
my, are always attended with great danger * 
lch; 


ity of the ban 


of the vertebræ, from the medulla ſpinalis; and of th 


ribs or ſternum, or the oſſa ilei and pubis, from h 

ation of the viſcera of the thorax and abdomen 5 b 
of the bones to which the larger arteries are e, 
are alſo very dangerous; more particularly 2 
ſplinter or point of the bone vellicates or wo wh 
veſſels, or when the bone is broken into ſevery fr 
ments, the conſequences are generally inſſamm 15 
ſuppurations, or fiſtulz, which will admit of * 


. ; : ach 
proceeding from internal diſorders or caries of the 1 


nds lar 


difficulty than thoſe ariſing from external injuries; u 


internal cauſe be firſt removed. This is uſually « 

ſcorbutic habit of body, or a venereal i 
large piece of the bone is driven away by a piſtol g 
muſket-ball, the limb muſt be taken off, for the two end 
of the bone are never likely to unite, unleſs it be 2 
{ſmall piece that is thus taken away; for in that caſet 
bone will ſometimes join, but then the limb always 


blood inſinuates itfelf by a fiſſure into the internal jy 
of the bone, by corrupting there it produces a caries 
ſpina ventoſa, or elſe incurable fiſtulæ, tabes, and zh 


frequently deſtroy the patient. The ſame accidents vi 
happen in fraclures of any kind, when the extranſt 
blood mixes with the marrow and corrodes it. Heile 


Inſtances have been known of the fracture of the paul 


received no hurt. The cauſe of this is aſcribed to tt 
action of the muſcles only. And many inſtances mig 
be given of Hradtures in the neck of the os femoris i 
the middle of the humerus, tibia, and perone, by tl 
power of the muſcles only, or ſuch power at lea 
ſhewed they have as great a ſhare in ſeveral frafurs 
ſcribed to outward cauſes, as they are frequently kno 
to have in the fracture of the tendo Achillis. We ha 
an obſervation of a fracture of the os humerus, by ü 
power of the muſcles only, in the Philoſophical Tr 
actions, Ne. 475. ſect. i N 


with ferulæ, or ſplinters, and bandages, which fhou 
by no means be tight: in which caſe, nature takes 0 
herſelf the office of healing and conglutinating h 


'The beſt method of retention is by two or more ſl 
made of leather or paſteboard. "Theſe, if moiſtenedN 
fore they be applied, ſoon aſſume the ſhape of te 
cluded member, and are ſuflicient, with the aide 
of a very flight bandage, for all the purpoſes of rt 
tion. The belt BaxDaGe is that made with welt! 
eighteen tails; this is much eaſier applied and taken 
than rollers, and anſwers all the purpoſes of retent 
equally well; the ſplints ſhould always be as longs 
limb, with holes cut for the ancles when the F 
is in the leg. In fratures of the ribs, where 2 * 
cannot be properly uſed, an adheſive plaſter my 
plied over the part. The moſt proper 1 Me 
cation for a fraeture is oxycrate, Or a MIxure a. T 
and water; with which the bandages ſhould be ma 
ed at every dreſſing. | 

If there be as ae en it muſt be cured 2 
thing be attempted about the fratfure : if "me Is | 
pen to be broken again, it never breaks in the er 
at a diſtance from it. After ſetting, or ref ale 
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bone, the bleeding is required, to prevent any notorious neceſſity, will excuſe the maſter, but he loſes 

of blood on the part aggrieved, by the vio- his Fraight till he breaks ground. But if the merchant 
n the fibres. | be in fault, he muſt anſwet the damage, or be liable to 
ꝗ to the regimen and general treatment of the] maintain the crew ten days; and, if after that, the full 


beate fractured 
Ipon te Jodgmen* 
ation ob 


. ar . 
an eas theſe circumſtances, we may obſerye, that, | fraight; if damage afterwards, it is the merchants rifque : 
: | 3 a large bone is broken, his diet ſhould in all reſ-| but by the common law, while the goods are on board, 
| Pa W ds be the ſame as in an inflammatory fever: he ſhould | the maſter muſt fee them forth-coming. 
ig ee ſe be kept quiet and cool, and his body open by| If goods are fully laded, and the ſhip hath broke ground, 


f lyſters, or by food of an opening quality. but the merchant afterwards declines the adventure, a 
9 e "tony that have been accuſtomed to high | unlades again, by the law marine the fraight is due. 5 
I 0 lving ſhould not be ſuddenly reduced to a low diet. It] If a ſet time be agreed on between the merchant and 
le. Wh, | will generally be er to bleed the patient imme-] maſter, to begin and end the voyage, it may not be al- 
nth 0 ately after a frafure, eſpecially if he be young, of a tered by the ſupercargo, without ſpecial commiſſion: and 
Caſes 1 full habit, and has received any contuſion : and if the] if a maſter ſhall ſail on his voyage, after the time agreed 


"TIL very feveriſh, bleeding may be repeated the] on for his departure, and damage happens afterward 

"OY 1 is Feftares of the ribs, bleeding is peculiarly E ſhall make it good. If a ſhip be fretehred from 3 

„ the eu neceſſary when any of the large bones, by which the] port to another, thence to a third, &c. and ſo home to 

they by hody is ſupported, are broken, the patient ſhould keep the port whence ſhe firſt ſailed (commonly called a trad- 

neighbour his bed for ſeveral weeks; reclining in an eaſy poſture. ing voyage), the whole is one and the ſame voyage, if 

ul econ When a Fracture is accompanied with a wound, it muſt] performed according to the charter- party. If the ſhip be 

r, ſuch, de dreſſed in all reſpects as a common wound. When freighted out and in, no fraight is due till the voyage is 

the bra the fractured bone is much ſhattered, it will ſometimes performed ; if, therefore the ſhip periſh coming bome, Mi 
and of t be neceſſary to have the limb taken off, leaſt a gangrene| the whole #/raipht is loſt, | 
m the in or mortification enſue. 5 a 1 The maſter may fet aſhore ſuch goods as he finds in 

1. Fraqut fracruRE of the carpus, or wrift, clavicle, cubrtz finger, | his veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them 

connec ot, zumer us, jaw, leg, metacarpus, neck, noſe, 0s inno- at a higher rate than was agreed on for the reſt. But if 

"wha onatum, os ſacrum, patella, ribs, ſcapula, ſeull, flernum, the maſter Fraight his ſhip, and afterwards ſecretly take 

ounds ln | thigh, and vertebræ. See WRisT, CLAVICLE, CuBI-| in other goods, he loſes his fraight ; and if any of the 


everal fr TVs, &c . . | — goods ſhould, for the ſhip's ſafety, be caſt 
ammatic FRACTURE, capillary. See CAPILLATION, | overboard, the reſt ſhall not be ſubje& to averAGcE, but 
ff no tent FRACTURED limbs, exten/1on of. See EXTENSION. the maſter muſt make it good. 5 | 
Fra REN A, a word uſed by ſome, anatomical writers, as a] If a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
f the bone name for the ſockets of the teeth. | | through the maſter's, or the merchant's default, the de- = 
much my TRANUM, or FR ENUM, bridle, in Anatomy, a name given] linquent ſhall be accountable to the other. Thus, if the 
njuries; u to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining and | freighter load the ſhip with prohibited goods, he ſhall wy | 
e, unleſst curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to. anſwer the fraight contracted : but if the ſhip put into 
ally either FxANUM lingue, or bridle of the tongue, is a membranous | any other port than ſhe is freighted to, the maſter ſhall 
t. When ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, | anſwer damage to the merchant; bat if forced in by 

y 2 piſtol q fauces, and lower part of the mouth. : || ſtorm, enemy, or pirates, he muſt then fail to the ſti- 
the two end In ſome ſubjects the /renum runs the whole length of | pulated port at his own coſts, | | | 
it be ane the tongue, to the very tip; in which caſes, if it were] If the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the 
that caſe not cut, it would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. | voyage, the merchant ſhall wait, or elſe pay the whole 
ib always See TonGUE-1red, YR | Fo | Frarght: if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter 
. When th FRENUM of the penis is a ſlender ligament, whereby the] is obliged to hire another immediately, otherwiſe only 
internal ju prepuce is tied to the lower part of the glans of the] to be paid his #azght in proportion to the part of the 


es a Cariey PENIS - * | „5 voyage performed; though, in caſe the merchant prove 
8, and afp Nature varies in the make of this part; it being ſo ſhort | that the veſlel, at the time it ſet ſail, was not capable of 
the limb, in ſome, that, unleſs divided, it would not admit of | the voyage, the maſter muſt loſe his fraight, and ac- 
accidents wi perfect erection. There is alſo a kind of little num, | count for damages to the merchant. | | 
> extrayalt faſtened to the lower part of the cIITORIS. | Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the 
it. Heile FRAGARIA:; See STRAWBERRY. maſter was obliged to ſell for victuals, or refitting, or 
FRAIGHT, or FREIGHT, in Navigation and Commerce, other neceffary occaſions, paying for the goods at the 

of the patel the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it, for the conveyance | rate the reſt were ſold at, where they were landed. 
part itſelf 0 and carriage of goods from one part, or place, to an-] In cafe of a prohibition of commerce with the coun- 
ſcribed to i other; or the ſum agreed on, between the owner and] try whither the veſſel is bound, fo that it is obliged 
ſtances mig the merchant, for the hire and uſe of a veſſel. _ to be brought back again, the maſter ſhall only be paid 
os femoris, The word is formed of the French fret, ſignifying the | fraight for going. | | e 5 | 
erone, by t ſame thing; or from fret, of fretum, an arm of the ſea:| And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by | | 
er at leit though others chuſe to derive it from the German acht, an embargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be 3 
al fraffurs or the Flemiſh vracht; ſignifying carriage, © | any Vaight paid for the time of the detention, in caſe 15 | 
quently kno The fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the | it be hired per month; not ſhall the fraighr be increafed, 
lis. We bu rate of ſo much for the voyage, or by the month, or per] if hired for the voyage; but the pay and the victuals | 
merus, by t _—— | | 5 I of the failors, during the detention, ſhall be deemed 5 
ophical In Fraighting, or letting out veſſels on fraight, or hire, is| AVERAGE. )))) | | 

1 one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hol-] The maſter ſhall take no /raight for any goods loſt f 
; two things! landers: they are the carriers of all the nations of Eu- by fhipwreek; plundered by pirates, or taken by the 
| bone ino rope, and their purveyors z notwithſtanding that their | enemy, unleſs the fhip and goods be redeemed ; in 
{trait and el country produces little or nothing, and that they are forced | which eaſe he ſhall be paid his faight to the place where 


which ſhou to have every thing neceſſary for the building of a veſſel | he was taken, upon contributing to the redemption. | 
ature takes 0 from other countries: Bk 9325 | The maſter ſhall be paid his Faight for the goods 
ztinating lh The principal laws and rules relating to fraightiny are, ſaved from ſhipwreck ; and in caſe he cannot get a veſſel 

| mat if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or] to carry them unto the place where they were bound, 
or more {pl perſon who hires it, do not give it its fall toad, or bur-] he ſhall be paid in proportion to the part of the voy- 
if moiſtenedN then, the maſter of the veſſel cannot, without his con-“ age already gone. "he fhip's lading, in conſtruction | l 
pe of tit bens, take in any other goods, without accounting to him | | of is, is tacitly obliged for the Fraight ; this being, in 5 | 
b the af weft arght: 1 | I point of payment, preferred before any other debts to | 
rpoſes of tele ph at, though the merehant do not load the full quantity | Which the goods laden are liable, thouph ſuch were pre- 
with tele | ol goods agreed on in the CHAR TER=party, yet he ſhall | cedent to the Freight, becauſe the goods remain, 28 it 
ed and rakend Pay the whole Fraight z and if he load more, he ſhall | were, baited for the ſame. — : 
ſes of teten Fe! tor the exceſs. | The maſter may not detain any merchandize in his | 
ve as long 3" * time be appointed by charter- party, and either the | veſſel, in default of payment of Araight; though he may | 
zen the faßt "Mp be not ready to take in; or the merchant to put on | order them to be ſeized any time, or any where after- 
-here 2 banW% | : d, the parties are at liberty, with remedy by action wards: If merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, &c. 
ter may def or the detriment. | | have fo run ont in carriage, that the veffels are left ; 
c external PP part be on board, and fome misfortune prevent the | empty, or almoſt empty, the merchant may relinquiſh | | 


ture of 2 debant s ſending the whole in time, the maſter may | theth, and the mafter be obliged to take them for their | | 
zuld be mol 22 with another, and have fraight as damage for Fraight ; though this does not hold of any other goods | 

fore al "ray they were on board longer than limited. damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or through ac- | 
ered beto 1 0 ther hand, if the veſſet is not ready, the mer -/ cients: | | ; | 
if the bone © hes. aa thip the temainder of his goods aboard an- |FrAt6 Hv is alfo uſcd for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip, 
n the cala duet, and recover damages paint the firſt maſter or or the targo of goods, &c. which ſhe has on board. 

75 For 3 oy by the law marine, chänce, of ether | Fk#ient is alfo a duty of fifty ſols per ton, paid to the 
a * 141. N ; - 
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crown of France by the maſters of all foreign veſſels, at 
their entrance into and going out of the ports and havens 
of that kingdom. And note, that all veſſels not built in 
France, however they may belong to the ſubjeQs of 
France, are reputed foreigners, and ſubject to this 1m- 
poſt, unleſs it be made appear, that two thirds of the 
ſhip's crew are French. 
By the eleventh article of the treaty of commerce, con- 
cluded at Utrecht between England and France, this 
duty of fifty ſols per ton was to have been remitted the 
Engliſh ; and at the ſame time, the duty of five ſhillings 
ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour of the hrench: 
but the execution of that article, as well as the tariff 
ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpended. 
The Dutch, however, and the Hans towns, are exempted 
from the duty of fra:ght. 1-4 
FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to 
pack up figs, raiſins, &c. | 
FRAIL alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſe- 
venty-five pounds. | | 
FRAISE, in Fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſting of 
pointed ſtakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the 
retrenchments of a camp, a half-moon, or the like, to 
ward off and prevent any approach or ſcalade. 
Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the latter 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon; and the former jet 
out parallel to the horizon, at leaſt nearly ſo, being uſu- | 
ally made a little ſloping, or with the points hanging down. 
Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchments, and other works 
thrown up of earth : ſometimes they are found under the | 
parapet of a rampart, ſerving inftead of the cordon of 
{tone uſed in {tone works. | TY 
FR AlsINxG of a battalion, is the lining it all round with | 
Pikes, in caſe of being charged by a body of horſe. 
FRAMBOISE, a name uſed by ſome for the rubus or black- 
berry-buſh. See RASPBERRY. TE | 
FRAME, in Foinery, &c. a kind of caſe, wherein a thing 
is ſet, or incloſed, or even ſupported; as a window frame, 
a frame of a picture, of a table, &c. | 
FRAME is alſo a machine, uſed in divers arts. 'The printers 
Frame is more uſually called a cas  _ | 
Ihe founders frame is a kind of ledge, incloſing a board, 
Which being filled with wetted ſand, ſerves as a mould 
to caſt their work in. See FoundERY. © 
FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, where- 
on artizans ſtretch their linens, falks, ſtuffs, &c. to be 
embroidered, quilted, or the like. 1 CIS 


FRAME, among Painters, &c. is a kind of ſquare, com- 


poſed of four long pieces, or flips of wood, joined to- 
gether; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by 
little ſtrings or threads, into a great number of little 
ſquares, like the maſhes of a net; and for that reaſon 
_ ſometimes called reticula. | | | 


Its uſe is in reducing of figures from great to ſmall, or | 


- augmenting their ſize from ſmall to great. See DESIGN- 
ING. FL | | | 


FRAMING of a houſe, all the timber-work therein, viz. 


the carcaſs, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams, 
aſhlering Ke. VVV 
FRAMPOLE /ence, a privilege enjoyed 
the manor of Writtel, in Eſſex; whereby they are en- 


titled to the wood growing on the fence; and as many 
trees or poles as they can reach from the top of the ditch 


with the helve of an ax, toward the repair of their 
: So: N 5 To 
The chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
aàcknowleged he could not find out the reaſon why 
theſe fences were called frampole. It may come from the 
Saxon frem/ul, profitable; or may be a corruption of 
Fance. pole, becauſe 
Aae. 15 | 
FRANC. See FRANK. J. 
FRANCA, in Botany, the name 
nus of plants, ſince called by Linnzus FTRANKENIA. 
FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary ju- 
riſdiction. N e 7 | 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 
tributes and taxes. | Oe 5 
This is either real, or perſonal; that is, either belonging 


immediately to the perſon; or accruing on account of | 


this or that place, or office of IMMUNITY, _ 
Theſe franchiſes, being royal privileges, or branches of 
the king's prerogative, ſubſiſting in the hands of a ſub- 
ject, are derived from the crown by grant or charter, and, 
in ſome caſes, are held by preſcription and uſage. They 
may be veſted either in natural perſons, or bodies politic; 
in one man, or in many; but the ſame identical fran- 
chiſe that has before been granted to one, cannot be be- 
ſtowed on another, for that would prejudice the former 
grant. 'The principal kinds of 75 
ing: to be a COUNTY palatine is a franchiſe veſted in a 
number of perſons. It is likewiſe a franchiſe for a num- 


the poles are free for the tenant to| 


given by Micheli to a ge- 


anchi ſes are the follow- 


by the tenants of | 


5 SE | 
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FRANCHISE, allowance of. See Quo warrant, 
FRANCHISE, diſturbance of, is remedied b 


FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, 


One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Chart. 
magne in his palace of Heriſtal, in 579, was that rely. 


FRANCHISE F quarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſttiq x 


and a ſcandalous privilege, which ambaſſadors, out of 
jealouſy of their power, carried to a great length in the 


_ thority, and 
FRANCHISE royal, is a place where the king's writ runs not; 
FRANCHISING. See ENFRANCHISE MENT, and Mir 
FRANCIGENA, or FR ENCHMAN, in our Aucient Cuſt 


FRANCISCANS, in Eecle/raftical Hiftory, are religious of 


into an extravagant kind of devotion, 


Francis, ws 


minor, by which denomination they ſtill l 
diſtinguiſhed. They are alſo called grey i 


ber of perſons to be incorporated, and ſubſiſt 
politic, with a power to maintain per "3 body 
P petua] ſuc 
and do other corporate acts; and each individ Ceſlion, 
ber of ſuch corporation is alſo ſaid to have 3 7 mem. 
freedom. Other franchiſes are to hold a cou anch /e of 
have a manor or lordſhip; or, at leaſt, rt leet; . 


to have , 
. a , 
paramount ; to have waifs, wrecks, lordſh 


; eſtrays, tre 
royal-fiſh, forfeitures, and deodands; W eg n 
urt of 


one's own, or liberty of holding pleas 

to have the ava fe of a dad i ** cauſes; 
liberty, being an excluſive right, ſo that 
ſhall try cauſes ariſing within that juriſdi 
bailiwick, or liberty exempt from the ſhe 
wherein the grantee only and his officers are to c.. 
all proceſs; to have a fair or market, with the x 
taking toll, either there or at any other public * IN 
bridges, wharfs, and the like; which tolls n * 
reaſonable cauſe of commencement, elſe the 5 
illegal and void; or, laſtly, to have a foreſt 
warren, or fiſhery, endowed with 
See the ſeveral articles above recite 


a 
Franchiſs i, 
s chaſe, ark 


privileges of royaly, 


ſui 
mages, by a ſpecial action on the caſe 5 25 — 


toll, the injured perſon may take a diſtreſs if he pleaſes 

or ſan pho 
people are ſecure of their perſons, &c. — 0 — 
Churches and monaſteries in Spain are Franchiſes for er 
minals; ſo were they anciently in England, till Fs 
were abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was 2 neceſſit 
for aboliſhing the cuſtom. A 
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ing to the franchiſes of churches. The right of i 
was held ſo _ that even the leſs religious on 
ſerved it to a degree of ſerupulouſneſs; but to ſuch er. 
ceſs in time was it carried, that Charlemagne reſolyedtg 
reduce it. Accordingly he forbad any proviſion being 
carried to criminals retired into churches for refuge. 


Rome, wherein are the houſes of the ambaſſadors of the 
princes of Europe; and where ſuch as retire, cannot he 
arreſted, or ſeized by the ibirri, or ſerjeants, nor proſe 
cuted at law. | Eb OO 

The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, 


fifteenth century, by enlarging inſenſibly the dependencic 
of their palacez or houſes, within which the right of 
franchiſe was anciently confined. Several of the popes, 
Julius III. Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. pub- 
liſhed bulls and ordinances againſt this abuſe; which hal 
reſcued ſo conſiderable a part of the city from their au- 
rendered it a retreat for the moſt abandoned 
perſons. e 5 
At length Innocent XI. expreſly refuſed to receive any 
more ambaſſadors but ſuch as would make a formal u- 
nunciation of the franchiſe of quarters. | 


as at Cheſter, and Durham; and anciently at Tynda, 
and Hexamſhire in Northumberland. But Bracton lays, 
that a franchiſe royal is where the king grants to one aud 
his heirs an exemption of toll, &c. See FRANCHISE. 


NU MISSION. 2; 


was a general appellation of all foreigners ; i. e. all pe- 
ſons who could not prove themſelves Engliſhmer. 


the order of St. Francis, founded by him in the year 
1209. Francis was the ſon of a merchant of Aſiſz i 
the province of Umbria, who, having leda diſſolute lie, 
was reclaimed by a fit of ſickneſs; and afterwards fel 
that looked leſs like 
religion than alienation of mind. Soon after this, v. 
in the year 1208, hearing the paſſage repeated, Matt, 
9, 10. in which Chriſt addreſſes his apoſtles, Provide ni. 
ther gold, nor filver, &c. he was led to conſider a oy 
tary and abſolute poverty as the eſſence of the Gon 
and to preſcribe this poverty as a ſacred rule both to fun 
ſelf and to the few that folbbwed him. This nem ie 
ciety, which yang; to Innocent III. extremely an 
to the preſent ſtate of the church, and proper to 2 
its declining credit, was ſolemnly approved and n—_ 
ed by Honorius III. in 1223, and had made à con 
able progreſs before the death of its founder in g s 
an exceſſive humility, would not l 


qr 
is order to be called fratres, I. e. brethrs 


the monks of I 
e. little brethren Or friars 


or friars, but fratercult, i. 
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employment. 


| wardenſhips 


FRANGULA 
FRANK, 


en, or exempt from public impoſitions and charges; as | 


FRA 


bac, The 


„ ktiends to the papal hierarchy, and, in return, 

, gude by e enoteges and honourable 
ere. The Franciſcans, in particular, were in- 
4 with the treaſure of ample and extenſive indul- 
rele the diſtribution of which was committed to them 
ws opes, as à means of ſubſiſtence, and a rich in- 
2 ere for their voluntary poverty. In conſe- 
_ of this grant, the rule of che founder, which ab- 
tote prohibited both perſonal and colleCtive property, 
- be neither the individual nor the community were 
; mitted to poſſeſs either fund, revenue, or any worldly 
116 was conſidered as too ſtrict and ſevere, and diſ- 
225 with ſoon after his death. In 12 31, Gregory IX. 
\bliſhed an interpretation of this rule, mitigating its ri- 
mh * 15 Alexander IV. in 1247. Theſe milder al- 
trations were zealouſly oppoſed by a branch of the Fran- 
called the ſpiritual ; and their complaints were 
regarded by Nicolas III. who, in 1279, publiſhed a fa- 
mous conltitution, confirming the rule of St. Francis, 
and containing an elaborate explication of the maxims it 
recommended, and the duties 1t preſcribed. In 1287, 
Matthew of Aqua Sparta, being elected general of the 
order, diſcouraged the ancient diſcipline of the Franciſ- 
ans, and indulged his monks in abandoning even the ap- 
earance of poverty; and this conduct inflamed the in- 


ciſeans, 


dignation of the /pir/tual or auſterer Franc iſcans; ſo that | 


from the year 1290, ſeditions and ſchiſms aroſe in an 
order, that had been ſo famous for its pretended diſinter- 
eltedneſs and humility. Such was the enth uſiaſtic frenzy. 
of the Franciſcans, that they impiouſſy maintained, that 
the founder of their order was a ſecond Chriſt, in all re- 
ſpects ſimilar to the firſt; and that their inſtitution and 
diſcipline were the true goſpel of Jeſus. Accordingly, 
Albizi, a Franciſcan of Piſa, publiſhed a book, in 1383, 


with the applauſe of his order, entitled, The Book of | 
the Conformities of St. Francis with Jeſus Chriſt. In| 


the beginning of this century the whole Franciſcan order 
was divided into two parties; the one, embracing the ſe- 
vere diſcipline and abſolute poverty of St. Francis, were 


called ſpirituals; and the other, who inſiſted on mitigat- 


ing the auſtere injunctions of their founder, were deno- 
minated brethren of the community. Theſe wore long, 
looſe, and good habits, with large hoods; the former 
were clad in a ſtrait, coarſe, and ſhort dreſs, pretending, 
that this dreſs was enjoined by St. Francis, and that no 


power on earth had a right to alter it. Neither the mo- | 


deration of Clement V. nor the violence of John XXII. 


could appeaſe the tumult, occaſioned by theſe two par- 


ties: however, their rage ſubſided from the year 1329. 
In 1368 theſe two parties were formed into two large 


bodies, comprehending the whole Franciſcan order, which | 
ſubliſt to this day; viz. the CONVENTUAL brethren, and 
the brethren of the OBSERVANCE or obſervation, from | 


whom ſprung the CAPUCHINS and RECOLLECTs. Moſh. 
Feel, Hiſt. vol. iii. See Nuns of St. CLARE and FRIARS. 
The general opinion is, that the Franciſcans came into 
England in the year 1224, and had their firſt houſe at 
Canterbury, and their ſecond at London; but there is no 
certain account of their being here till king Henry VII. 
built two or three houſes for them. At the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries, the conventual Franciſcans had about 
lſty-five houſes, which were under ſeven cuſtodies or 
| 3 viz. thoſe of London, York, Cambridge, 
briſtol, Oxford, Newcaſtle, and Worceſter. - 8 


IRANCOLIN, in Ornithology. See ATTAGEN. 
ERANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of 


gen to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, &c. | 
5 | Re, | | FRANK /anguage, or 


perfume, frequently | 


are made. | | | 

lt takes its name from a Roman nobleman, of the an- 

cient family of Frangipani, who was the inventor of it. 
re is alſo a kind of perfumed liquor of the ſame de- 


nomination, ſaid to have been invented by a grandſon of | 


utio Frangipani; and alſo a 
alled by the ſame name. 3 W 
» in Botany. See Berry. bearing ALDER. 
or FRANC, a term literally ſignifying free and 


perfumed kind of vos ſolis, 


ant confeſſion, frank fair, frank letter, &c. 0 

mg _ 2 is much uſed in our ancient cuſtoms and 
— a where it receives various particular modifica- 
NN — according to the words it is com- 
unk allen, gr" © DS 

' den, or allodium, is a land, tenement, or demeſne, 


Mat is not held | 
RANK ale eld of any ſuperior lord. | 


ments beſtowed on God; that is, given to ſuch people as 


to the ſervice of God, in pure and per- 
or, it is a tenure, whereby a religious cor- 
gregate or ſole, holdeth lands of the donor to 
er ſueceſſors for ever. 


a 
them and t 


Franciſcans and Dominicans were zealous 


h was farther confirmed by Innocent IV. in| 


FRA 


Whenice the ſeoffers, or givers, cannot demand any ter- 
reſtrial ſervice, ſo long as the land remains in the hands 
of the feoffees. : / 
The ſervice which the feoffees were bound to render for 

_ theſe lands is not certainly defined; but only, in gene- 
ral, to pray for the ſouls of the donor and his heirs, dead 
or alive; and, therefore, they did no fealty, which is in- 
cident to all other ſervices but this, becauſe this ditine 
ſervice was of a more exalted nature. This is the tenure, 
by which all the ancient monaſteries and religious houſes 
held their lands; and by which the parochial clergy, and 
many eccleſiaſtical and eleemoſynaty foundations, hold 
them at this day. This was an old Saxon tenure, and 
continued under the Norman revolution, -ori account of 
the reſpect ſhewn to religion, and religious men, in an- 
cient times; and for this reaſon, tenants in frank-almoign 
were diſcharged of all other ſervices, except the trinoda 
neceſſitus, of repairing the highways, building caſtles, and 
repelling invaſions. And this tenure is {till diſtin from 
all others, being not in the leaſt feodal, but merely ſpi- 

ritual; for, if the ſervice be neglected, the law gives no 
remedy by diſtreſs or otherwiſe to the lord of whom the 
lands are holden ; but merely a complaint to the ordinary 
or viſitor to correct it. 5 
Briton mentions another kind of land given in alms, but 

not free alms; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices 
to the feoffer: as to ſing ſo many maſſes, diſtribute ſuch 
a ſum in alms, and the like; and this tenure by divine 
ſervice differs from the former, becauſe for this, unper- 
formed, the lord might diſtrain, without any complaint 
to the viſitor. All ſuch donations are now out of uſe; 
for ſince the ſtatute of quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. none 
but the king can give lands to be holden by this tenure. 

FRANK bank. See FREE bench. . 

FRANK chace denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit ad- 
joining to a foreft, on account of which, men, though 
they have land of their own within that compaſs, are 
forbidden to cut down wood, without the view of the fo- 
reſter; though it be their own demeſne. See CHASER. 

Fa AN K fee, feudum francum, as defined by Brook, is that 
which is in the hands of the king, or lord of the manor 
being ancient demeſne of the crown. e | 

FRANK fee, feudum liberum, according to ſome, denotes 
that for which no ſervice is performed to any lord, 
According to Fachin, lib. vii. cap. 39. lands held in frank 

fee were exempted from all ſervices, except homage. 
In contradiſtinction to that in the tenants hands, which 

is only ancient demeſne. 85 | 
In the reg. of writs, frank fee is ſaid to be that which a 
man holds at common law to him, and his heirs; and 
not by ſuch ſervice as is required in ancient demeſne, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor. . 

It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward 
the Confeſſor, at the making of Domeſday book, is an- 
cient demeſne; and all the reſt, frank fee. On which 
footing, all the lands in the realm are either ancient de- 
meſne, or frank fee. FE TI Phe: . : 
Others define frank fee to be a tenure in fee-ſimple, of 
lands pleadable at common law; and not in ancient de- 
meſne. See FREE. 5 „ | 

FRANK ferm, firma libera, denotes lands or tenements, 
wherein the nature of the fee is changed, by feoffment, 

from knight's ſervice, to a certain yearly ſervice; and 

whence neither homage, wardſhip, marriage, nor relief, 
may be demanded; nor any other ſervice not contained 
in the feoffment. See FEE farm, and SOCAGE. | 

FRANK fold is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
tenants ſheep, within his manor, for the manuring of his 

land. e | Ee | e 

lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 
ſpoken on the Mediterranean, and particularly through- 
out the coaſts and ports of the Levant; compoſed of Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh, French, vulgar Greek, and other lan- 
guages. . | 5 
The lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus 

called from the Franks, a common appellation given in 
the Levant to all the European merchants and traders, 
who come thither to traffick. 755 
In this language, if it may be ſo called, nothing but the 
infinitive mood of each verb is uſed; this ſerving for all 
the tenſes and moods of the conjugation; and yet this 
lame, mutilated diction, this barbarous medley, is learnt 
and underſtood by the merchants and mariners of all na- 
tions who repair thitber. 5 

FRANK /aw, lex libera, is the benefit of the free and com- 
mon law of the land. | 
He that for any offence, as conſpiracy, &c. loſeth his 
frank law, incurs theſe inconveniencies : 1. That he may 
not be impanelled on any jury or aſſize; or otherwiſe 
uſed as an evidence, or witneſs to the truth. 2. That if 
he have any thing to do in the king's court, he muſt not- 
approach it in perſon, but appoint his attorney. 3. TR 
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his lands, goods, and chattels, be ſeized into the king's] Thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred frank 
hands; and his lands be eſtreated, his trees rooted up, | dred livres. en or a buy 
and his body committed to cuſtody. | | FRANKENIA, in Botany, the name 
Frank /etters, or letters free of poſtage. The privilege of | a genus of plants of the hexandria monog ynia lat 
ſuch letters was claimed by the houſe of commons in by Micheli, Franca. The perianthium j; ee Calles 
1660, when the firſt legal ſettlement of the preſent PosT-| is compoſed of one leaf of an oblong ba and 
OFFICE was made; but afterwards dropped on a private] vided into five ſegments at the edge. The q form, . 
aſſurance from the crown, that this privilege ſhould be] of five petals, the ungues of which are 1 conhity 
allowed the members. Accordingly, a warrant was con-] the length of the cup, and the tops roundif\,” and of 
ſtantly iſſued to the poſt-maſter general, directing the] panded; the ſtamina are ten filaments lon : Wn tr. 
allowance thereof to the extent of two ounces in weight; tube; the apices are ſimple; the germen * 5 than the 
till at length it was expreſly confirmed by ſtatute 4 Geo. roundiſh ; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the len 12 l 
III. cap. 24. which adds many new regulations, render-| ſtamina ; the ſtigma is divided into fix parts; 0 5 
ed neceſſary by the abuſes crept into the practice of | an oval capſule covered with the cup, and for "MY 
franking; whereby the annual amount of franked letters| three valves, but containing only one cell, in N of 
had gradually increaſed from 23,600/. in 1715, to] a great number of ſmall ſeeds of an oval Ggure BY 
170, 00l. in 1763. Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 322.  |FRANKINCENSE, or ſimply IxcnNsE, an * : 
FRANK marriage, liberum maritagium, is a tenure in tail] aromatic gum, or reſin, anciently burnt e 
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given by Linnzy, : 


the fourth deſcent, they ſhall do ſervice to the donor, 


| The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitio ob- 
ligatæ, were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the 


Wards the king and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept in 


i changeably bound for each other, to ſee each man of their 


In obſervance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every eounty- 
court did from time to time take the oaths of young per- 
ſons, as they arrived at the age of fourteen z and ſee they | 
were ſettled in one decenna, or dozein, or another; where- | 


quam ad-aliam, vel qui habet quod ſufficiat pro franco ple- 


. Tract. de Corona, cap. 20. 
FRANK /ervice. See SERVICE. 25 | 
FRANK tenement. See 'TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD. 


and ſometimes on foot. 


ſpecial, whereby lands, or tenements, are held to a per- 
ſon and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, on con- 
dition of doing fealty to the donor, till the fourth degree 
of conſanguinity between the iſſues of the donor and 
donee. 

Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice, till 
the fourth degree: ne donatores, vel eorum heredes, per 
homagii receptionem a rever/ione repellantur; and why, in 


quia in quarto gradu vehementer preſumitur quod terra eft 
pro defectu heredum donotariorum reverſura. 


Frank marriage is expreſſed, by Bracton, to be that where 
the donor intends, that the land thus beſtowed ſhall re- 


main quiet, and free from all ſecular ſervice that might 


be annexed to the fee; ſo that he who gave it ſhall claim 
no manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and 
the fourth deſcent, or degree; reckoning the donee in 


the firſt degree, his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him 


in the third, and his, again, in the fourth; but after- 
wards the ſame land to become ſubject to all the former 
ſervices; as being then ſuppoſed to revert to the lord, for 
want of heirs. | 1 . ä | 


lord, which the donee, and his heirs, were bound to per- 
form for ever: only, homage was not to commence till 


the fourth degree, when both ſervice and homage were 
to be enjoined for ever. . 
FR Ax E- pledge ſigniſies a pledge or ſurety for the bebaviour| 


of a freeman; called alſo FRIBURGH. 


The ancient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the 


public peace, was, that every free-born man, at fourteen 
years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their 
eldeſt ſons, excepted) ſhould find ſurety for his truth to- 


priſon. | of 
Accordingly, a number of neighbours became inter- 


pledge forthcoming at all times; or to. anſwer for the of- 


_ fence committed by any one gone away; ſo that when- 
ever one offended, it was preſently inquired in what pledge 
he was; and then thoſe of the pledge either brought him 

forth within one and thirty days to his anſwer; or they | 


Tatisfied for his offence. 


neighbours was called a decennier. See DECINERS. 


upon this branch of the ſheriff's office and authority was 
called viſus franc! plegi, i. e. view of frank-pledge. 


Omnis homo, /ive liber, ſive ſervus, ant eft, vel debet eſſe, | 


in franco plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſiu, niſi fit aliquis 
itinerans de loco in locum, qui non plus fe teneat ad unum 


gio, /icut dignitatem, vel ordinem, vel liberum tenementum, 
vel in civitate rem immobilem, &c. Bracton, lib. iii. 


— 


FRANK, or FRANC, alſo denotes an ancient coin, ſtruck, 


and current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, 
which repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, 


The /rank was either of gold or ſilver: the fiſt was 


_ worth ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, or gold exown. | 


Sce CROWN... | | | 
The ſecond was a third of the firſt ; but theſe coins have 
been long diſuſed. | | 

The term frank, however, is ſtill retained as the name 
of a money of, 3ccount. In this ſenſe it is equivalent to 


This cuſtom was called frank-pledge; and the circuit it | 
extended to, decenna, becauſe it uſually conſiſted of ten- 
houſholds; and every perſon thus bound for himſelf and 


* 


a livre, or twenty ſols, or a third of a French crown. | 


* « 


tine: tree. 


flux of ſaliva, which becomes white. When laid on 


than thoſe of the common or female. 


o 


perfume, and now uſed in pharmacy as wer 5 10 wk 
and ſtrengthener. WE 
'The word is formed from the Latin incenſum 
alluding to its ancient uſe in temples. ; 
Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in 
arbor nad daft during the heats of ſummer. But, notwin 
ſtanding the great uſe of this gum, both in the ern 5 
ligion, and the modern medicine, the tree that des 
it, or even the place where the tree grows, is but nk 
known, | | : 
The moſt common opinion has always been, that it u; 
brought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the ks 
of Saba; whence its epithet Sabæum; and yet the nang 
olibanum, which it ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to ini. 
mate, that there are of theſe thuriferous or incenſe her. 
ing trees in the Holy Land near mount Lebanon, ani 
travellers are poſitive, that there are others in the Lit 
Indies. TD | | 

Nor are we Jeſs at alofs as to the form or kind of the nes 
from which it flows. Pliny contents himſelf to fay, thy 
it at firſt reſembles the pear tree; then the maſtich tree; 
then the laurel ; but that in reality it is a kind of turpen 


burnt, Al 


a tree calle) 


Frankincenſe is uſually divided into male and female 
The beſt male incenſe, thus maſculum, called alſo clibonin, 
is in. fair white bits, or tears, alittle yellowiſh, of abit 
ter diſagreeable taſte z and when chewed, it promotes the 


coals, or a red-hot iron, it flames and burns with a ſtrog 
and not unpleaſant ſmell. On trituration with water, the 
greateſt part diſſolves into a milky liquor, which depot 
a reſinous matter, and being gently inſpiſſated, leaves 
yellow extract, retaining the greateſt part of the (mel 
as well as taſte of the olibanum. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves 
leſs than water. : HOI | 

It is called male in reſpect of its tears, which are large 


That brought from the Indies is not near ſo good as that 
from Arabia, or mount Lebanon; it is ſometimes called 
incenſe of Mocha; though it be not brought from that 
City. . FEY | | 

It 15 often in a maſs, but ſometimes in looſe drops 0 

tears; ſomewhat reddiſh, and bitter to the taſte. ons 

{ell this ſor the true bdellium. 5 

Male incenſe, or olibanum, is an ingredient in divers g 

lenical and chemical preparations : it warms, dries, 2 

binds; and is uſed not only in divers diſeaſes of the lea 
and breaſt, but in vomitings, diarrbœas, and dyſentens 

The doſe is from a ſeruple to a dram or more. Ext 


_ nally it is applied to ſtrengthen the brain, and bet 


wounds. Some uſe it to aſſuage the tooth-ach; butit 
apt to ſpoil the good teeth. Ties - 4 
As for female incenſe, or frankincenſe, authors deſcribe 
to be ſofter, and more reſinous, but of leſſer virtue th 
the former. 'This common * is brought to 
in little globes or maſſes, of a browniſh or yellowiſic 
lour on the outſide, internally whitiſh, and variegate 


with whitiſh ſpecks. It is ſuppoſed to be the ptoduce' 


the pine that yields the common tutpentine, ant uy 
crete upon the ſurface of the terebinthinate jule, " 
after it has iſſued from the tree. This rebn bas 
teriſh, acid, unpleaſant taſte, and no conlideradle = 
it diſſolves totally in rectified ſpirit, but is ſcarce!) * 
upon by watery menſtrua. It may be looked 11 
mild corroborant; though at preſent 2t 4s little wes 
made uſe of than as an ingredient in theriaca, an 
nally in plaſters. Lewis, Mat. Med. de l. 
Bark of incenſe, cortex thuyis, is the bark 0 ul 
whence the incenſe flows,' which has the lame 4 
with the _ itfelf > 
There is another bark brought from the 
bark of incenſe, and ſometimes Jews incenſe, a 
Jews make frequent uſe thereof in their per _ 

the cortex eleutheriæ. N . of gcc 
Minna of incenſe is the flour or farina of 15 Gon 
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foned 
the ſac! 
'There 15 4 | | 
| ke reſin to make lamp-black. 
_ : 6 _ formerly Fri the temples of all re- 
2 nas do honour to the divinities that were there 
len Many of the primitive Chriſtians were put to 
25 becauſe they would not offer incenſe to idols. 
| eas Romiſh church they ſtill retain the uſe of incenſ- 
In g 52 of their ceremonies; always at high-maſs, and 
7 be elevation of the hoſt at veſpers ; and at ſolemn fu- 
6 85 beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would honour, 
- 8 prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the people. 
\NKS, FRANCS 
MO ihe T urks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to all the 
eople of the weſtern parts of Europe. I 
The appellation is commonly ſuppoſed to have had its riſe 
in Aſia, at the time of the croiſades z when the French 
ade the moſt conſiderable 1 755 among the croiſſees; 
hath which time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyſli- 
nians, &c. uſed it as a common term for all the Chriſ- 
tans of Europe; and called Europe itſelf Franki/tan. 
The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays M. d' Herbelot, apply 
the term Franks not only to the French (to whom the 


name originally belonged) but alſo to the Latins and Eu- 


ks wherein they carry it. 


. 


ropeans in general. i | 
But F. Goar, in his notes on Condinus, cap. 5. n. 43. 
furniſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of 
greater antiquity than the former. He obſerves, that the 
Greeks at firſt confined the name to the Hanci, 1. e. the 
German nations, who had ſettled themſelves in France 
or Gaul; but aſterwards they gave the ſame name to the 
Apulians and Calabrians, after they had been conquered 


by the Normans 3 and at length the name was farther | 


extended to all the Latins. „ 

In this ſenſe is the word uſed by divers Greek writers; 
as Comnenus, &c. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call 
them the weſtern Franks. | 
Du-Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemagne, 
they diſtinguiſhed eaſtern France, weſtern France, La- 


tin, or Roman France; and German France, which was | 


the ancient France, afterwards called Franconia. 
TRAPPING, in Sca-language, denotes the art of croſſing 
and drawing together the ſeveral parts of a tackle, or 


other complication of ropes, which had been already | 


ſtraitened to their utmoſt extent, reſembling the opera- 
tion of bracing up a drum, &c. The frapping increaſes 
the tenſion, and adds to the ſecurity acquired by the 
purchaſe, Hence the cat-harpings are no other than 
frappings to the ſhrouds. | „„ 
FrapeiNG @ /Þ1p, is the art of paſſing three, four, or five | 
turns of a cable round the hull, or ſrame of a ſhip, in 
the middle, to ſupport her in a great ſtorm, when it is 


apprehended ſhe is not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the violent | 
This is ſeldom uſcd, except in old| 


efforts of the ſea. 

llips.: Falcone. = | 2 
FRASSETUNML in our old Miilers, is taken for a wood, or 

woody ground, where aſh grows. 1 Inſt. 4. 


The word is a corruption of the Latin Fraxinetum, which 


ſignifies the ſame. 55 | 
FRATERIA, of /rater, brother, a fraternity, brotherhood, 
or ſociety of religious perſons, who were bound to pray 
for the, good health and life, &c. of their living brethren, 
and the ſouls of thoſe that were dead. In the ſtatutes 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, collected 
by Ralph Baldock, dean, 1295, there 1s one chapter De 
frateria beneficiorum ecclgſiæ S. Pauli, &c. 
TRA TERCULA, in Loology, a name by which Geſner and 
Androvand have 
VEFIN, 


FRATERNITY, 3retterbccd, the relation or union of bro- 


thers, friends, partners, aſſociates, &c. 


RATERNITY, in a ci nſe, is uſed for a guild, aſſociation, 


or lociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome com- 
mon intereſt or advantage. Me | 
For, the origin, uſe, &c. of Fraternities, fee Company 
and GID. _—_ N e 
NATERNI TY 
meeting together to 
or divine worſhip. 
In the Romiſh church, ſuch 


tous and conſiderable, being molt of them eſtabliſhed by 
royal patents; 


e 1 as the Fraternity of the RosaryY; the 
COT Va of the 9HCAPULARY; of St. Francis's Cord: 


1 CORDELIERS and FRANC1ISCANS. The biſhop may 
inder the 


ioceſe. 
At Rome there 


* grand fraternity, under the 
"rages, eſtabliſhed in favour 
proved and 
mn 594. 

vl, II. No 


perſorm ſome exerciſes of devotion, 


is a fraternity, called the archi fraternity, 
title of Our Lady of the | 
of the fouls in purgatory, 
confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIII. 
See BRETHREN and BROTHERS. 

141. | | | 


dy the friction of the grains againſt each other in 


Iſo a ſoot of incenſe, which is a prepatation of | 


FRANK1s, or FRANQU1s, a name 


FRATERNITY of St. 


called the anus ardtica clufit. See 


in @ religious ſinſe, is a ſociety of perſons | 


fraternities are very nume- 


eſtabliſhment of any ſuch fraternity in his ; 


FRA 
| There are nine different ſorts of /-aternities, or conſrairies; 
in France, viz. 1. Of Devotion; 2. Of Charity, or 
Mercy. 3. Of Penitents, under divers names. 4. Of 
Pilgrimages. 5. Of Merchants, to procure the divine 
| favour on their endeavours. 6. Of Officers of Juſtice. 
7. Of the Sufferings of Chriſt. 8. Of Arts and Trades 
of divers kinds. And, 9. Of Factions. 
Fraternities, in Latin called ſodalitates, derive their origin 
from the heathens, as is ſhewn by Polydore Virgil, in 
his book De Inventoribus Rerum. But the good uſe made 
of them by the Chriſtians has effectually purged them of 
any ee derived from ſo ill a ſource. 
Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed fraternities of 
all arts and trades in ancient Rome, and to have pre- 
ſcribed the ſacrifices each profeſſion was to perform to 
the patrons or tutelary gods he had aſſigned them. 
FRATERNITY of the boly Trinity. See TRixirv. 
FRATERNITY 1s alfo a title or quality which kings and em- 
perors gave to each other; ſo alſo do biſhops and monks, 
We meet with it frequently in authors under the eaſtern 
empire, both Greek and Latin: the Greek term is 
ad. gorngs, Fraternitas. | 
FRATERNITY of arms was an alliance, or aſſociation in 
arms, anciently concluded between two knights, who 
thereby agreed to go together, ſhare their fortune, and 
mutually aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin and Oliver Cliflon ſwore a fraternity 
of arms in the year 1579, laying their hands on the 
goſpels. Hiſt. de Bret. tom. i. p. 295. mn 
Catharine. See CATHARINE. 
FRATRES Arvales. See ARVALEs. . | 
FRATRES conjurati, in our ancient Law-bocks, &c. denote 
ſworn brothers, or companions. | 
Sometimes they are alſo fo called who were ſworn to de- 
fend the king againſt his enemies, leg. W. 1. cap. 59, 
Præcipimus, ut omnes liberi homines ſint fratres conjurati 
ad monarchiam neſiram & regnum neſtrum contra inimices 
pro poſſe ſuo defendendam, | 
FRATRKES gaudentes. See Joyful BROTHERS. | 
FRATRIAGE, FRATRIACGIUM, or FRERAGE, the pa 


rti- 
tion among brothers, or cohcirs, coming to the ſam: in- 
heritance or ſucceſſion. | | 
FRATRIAGE 1s more. particularly uſed for that part of the 
inheritance which comes to the youngeſt brothers. 
Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poſſeſs of the 
_ father's eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione frairiagii, and they 
are to do homage to the elder brother for it; in regard 
he is to do homage for the whole to the ſuperior lord. 
FRATRICELLI, in Eccle/taftical Hiftory, an enthuſiaſtic 
ſect of FR AN cISc ANS, which roſe in Italy, and parti- 
cularly in the marquiſate of Ancona, about the year 
The word js an Italian diminutive, fignifying aterculi, 
or little brothers; and was here uſed as a term of deri- 
ſion, as they were moſt of them apoltate monks, whom 
the Italians call Vratelli, or fratricelli. | | 
For this reaſon the term Vralricelli, as a nick-name, was 
given to many other ſects, as the Cathariſts, the Wal- 
denſes, &c. howeyer different. in their opinions and in 
their conduct But. this denomination applied to the 
auſtere part of the Franciſcans was conſidered as ho- 
nourable. See FRANCISCANS. 2 N 
The ſounders were P. Maurato, and P. de FoTombroni, 
who having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiſſion to 
live in ſolitude, after the manner of hermits, and to ob- 
ſerve the rule of St. Francis in all its rigour, ſeveral idle 
vagabond monks joined them, who, living after theic 
own fancies, and making all perfection to confiſt in po- 
verty, were foon condemned by pope Boniface VIII. and 
his ſucceſſor, and the inquiſitors ordered to proceed 
againſt them as heretics : which commiffion they exe: 
cuted with their uſual barbarity. Upon this, retiring 
into Sicily, Peter John Oliva de Serignan had no ſoonet 
publiſhed his Comment on the Apocalypſe, than they 
adopted his errors. FO | 
They held the Romith church to be Babyion, and pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſh another far more perſec one: they 
maintained, that the rule of St. Francis was the evange- 
lical rule obſerved by Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles. 
They foretold the reformation of the chuzch, and the 
reſtoration of the true goſpel of Chriit, by the genuine 
followers of Sr. Francis, and declared their aſfent to al- 
molt all the doctrines which were publiſhed under the 
name of the abbot Joachim, in the Introduction to the 
everlaſting Goſpel, a book publiſhed in 1250, and ex- 
plained by one of the /pjr:tral friars whole name wig 
Gerhard. Among other enormities inculcated in this 
book, it is pretended chat St. Francis was che angel men- 
tioned inRev. xiv. 6. and had promulgated to the world 
the true and everlaſting goſpel of Cod; that the golpct 
of Chriſt was to be abrogated in 1260, and to give plc 
to this new and everlaſting goſpel, which was to be ſuby 
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FRAU D, Fravs, a ſecret underhand deceit, or injury, 


FRAY literally fgnifies to fret; as cloth or ſtuff does by 


FRE 


ſtituted in its room; and that the miniſters of this great 
reformation were to be humble and bare-footed friars, 
deſtitute of all worldly employments. 

Some ſay they even elected a pope of their new chureh; | 
at leaſt ey appointed a general, with ſuperiors, and 


built monaſteries, &c. Beſide the opinions of Oliva, 
they held, that the ſacraments of the church were in- 
valid ; becauſe thoſe who adminiſtered them, had no 
longer any power or juriſdiction, ; 
They were condemned afreſh by pope John XXII. in 
conſequence of whoſe cruclty they regarded him as the 
true antichrift ; but ſeveral of them returning into Ger- 
many, were ſheltered by Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the 
emperor. 

There are authentic records, from which it appears, that 
no leſs than two thouſand perſons were burnt by the in- 


quiſition, from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. | 


for their inflexible attachment to the poverty of St. Fran- 
cis. The ſeverities againſt them were again revived to- 


wards the cloſe of the fifteenth century by pope Nicholas| 
V. and his ſucceflors. However, notwithſtanding all the 


perſecutions which this ſe& endured, they were not ſuf- 
ficient to extinguiſh it; ſor it ſubſiſted until the times of 
the reformation in Germany, when its remaining votaries 
adopted the cauſe, and embraced the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of Luther. And this has led the popiſh writers to 
charge the /ratricell; with many enormities, ſome of 
which are recounted by M. Bayle, art. Fratricell:. 
The fratricelli had divers other denominations : they 
were called fratricelli, according to ſome, becauſe they 
lived in community, in imitation of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, or rather through the humility of the founder of 
the Franciſcan order, to which the fratricel/i originally 
| belonged ; dulcini, from one of their doctors; BIZOCH1, 
BEGUINS, and BEGHARDL. BY 3 8 
FRATRICIDE, of Hater, brother, and cædo, 1 kill, the 
crime of murdering one's brother. See PARRICIDE. 


Cain committed the firſt Yalricide; and the empire of 


Rome began with a fratricide. 


done to any one. 


To export or import goods by fraud, or fraudulently, is 
to do it by indireCt ways, in order to avoid the paying of | 


duty, &c. if they be permitted goods; or if they be 
- contraband goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by 
the laws. | . . | 


A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods to deceive | 


creditors, or to defraud purchaſers, is void in law; and 
the perſons juſtifying or putting off ſuch grants as good, 
| ſhall forfeit a year's value of the lands, and the full va- 
1ue of the goods and chattels, and likewife be impriſoned. 


The ſeveral marks of fraud in a gift or grant of goods | 


are the following: 1. If it be general, without exception 
of ſome things of neceſſity. 2. If the donor ſtill poſ- 


ſeſſes and uſes the goods. 3. If the deed be made in 


ſecret. 4. If there be a truſt between the parties. 5. If 
it he made while the action is depending. When a per- 
ſon is party to a Vaud, all that follows thereupon will 
be intended to be done by him, though Vaud ſhall not 
be preſumed or adjudged to be fo, until it be found by a 


jury. The ſtatute of Frauds, 29 Car. II. cap. 3. requires. 
that contracts and agreements, leaſes, and deviſes of 
land, be in writing. And devites of land, rents, &c. | 


are deemed fraudulent and void, againſt creditors, upon 


bonds or other ſpecialties, 3 and 4 William and Mary, 


r. 44; dee mrs 


FR Aus legis; if a perſon, having no manner of title to a 
houſe, procure an aſſidavit of the ſervice of a declaration 


in ejectment, and thereupon gets judgment; and, by 
virtue of a writ of hab. fac. poſſeſſionem, turns the owner 
out of poſſeſhon of the houſe, and ſeizes and converts 
the goods therein to his own uſe; he may be puniſhed 


as a felon; becauſe he uſed the proceſs of the law with | 


a felonious purpoſe, in fraudem legs. 
FRAXINELLA, in Botany. See DiTTANY. 
FRAXINUS, in Botany. See Asn. | 
rubbing, or over-much wearing. | 
Among hunters a deer is ſaid to fray his head, when he 


rubs it againſt a tree, to cauſe the ſkins of his new horns 


to come off. W — 
FRE AM, among Farmers, arable or ploughed land worn 
out of heart, and laid fallow till it recovers. | 
FREAM, among Spor!/men, a term uſed for the noiſe of a 

boar in rutting time. | | 
FRECKLES, ſmall, duſky ſpots, ſprinkled on the ſkin of 

the face or hands; particularly in perſons of the faireſt 

ſkins, and during the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to 

the ſun and air. They are ſuppoſed to be formed of 

fuliginous 'vapours, ſtopped and coagulated in the ſkin. 
_ Vide Turner's Diſcourſe of the Skin, p. 256. 


FRE 


blance in ſize and colour to a lentil ; by the pe 

are called roufſeurs, and bran de Juda. 17 they 
roſſore and lentigine. e Nallang 

Freckles ſeem to be only the earthy, oily, and fil; 

, 1 ne par. 
of the ſweat, retained in the plexus or maſhes Fa 
ſkin. While the aqueous liquor, which Wd Ye 
hicle, 1s evaporated by the heat of the body, theſe g » 
parts are gradually accumulated, till the maſhes 1 11 
Some part of this ſweat is continually oufins ry . 
the cuticle; and, being of a viſcid nature reti Wi 
dirt, duſt, &c. that fly about the face, This ain 
matter on the ſurface of the freckles will tick there, K 
withſtanding any repeated wipings, which rather ma 
457" and preſs it into the cavities thereof, than er 
it off, : 
They are found more about the noſe, and backs of f 
hands, than any where elſe z becauſe the ſkin js Da 
ſtretched there, and conſequently the pores more 605 
to receive the duſt, &c. | * 
It follows, that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thin 
| Rp | 8 a0 an 
adequate remedy, or preventive, of freckles, Temporz 
ones there may be, which ſhall draw out and gifſn, 
what matter 1s already gathered ; but the ſpaces wil fl 
up again in time. | 
Bullocks gall, mixed with alum, and, after the alum has 
precipitated, expoſed three or four months to the ſun in 
a cloſe phial, Monſ. Homberg thews, is one of the hep 
remedies known for freckles. It acts as a lixirium and 
enters the pores, and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulun 
of the freckles. Mem. de Acad. Royal. des Sciences 
an. 1709, p. 472, &c. See the method of preparing 
and uſing it under GALL. | | g 

FRED UM, in Antiquity, a compoſition made by a crimina 
to be freed from proſecution, a third part of which waz 
paid into the fiſcus or exchequer; or it was the price paid 
to the magiſtrate for protection againſt the violences of 
reſentment. Monteſq. de Eſprit des Lois, lib. xxx, 
cap. 20. and Robertſon's Hiſt. chap. v. of vol. i. p. 361, 

FREE, a term variouſly uſed ; but generally in oppoſition 
to conſtrained, confined, or neceſſitated. See Fraxx. 

Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon; 
and a bird is free, when let out of the cage: free from 
pain, a e. void of pain: we ſay, a free air, a free pal. 
age, &c. „„ = | 

FREE, in ſpeaking of things endowed with underſtanding, 
has a more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its 

being at full liberty. | | | 
The Stoics maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone ar 
rec. | | 

Fu is alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. 

The moment a ſlave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he be- 
comes to ſome purpoſes free. The fineſt legacy the au- 
cient Romans could leave their ſlaves, was their Fred. 

FREE, aboard a /hip. The ſeamen ſay the pump free the 
ſhip, when it throws out more water than leaks into 
her; but, on the contrary, when it cannot throw out 

the water as faſt as it leaks in, they ſay the pump cannot 
free her: alſo bailing or lading out water out of a boat 
is called free:ng the boat. e 
FREE agent See AGENT. _ 8 | 
FREE bench, or franc banc, ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold 
lands, which the wiſe hath after the deceaſe of her hu 
band, for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the 
manor. 33 „ : 
Fitzherbert calls free bench a cuſtom, whereby, in cel. 
| tain cities, the wife ſhall have her huſband's whole lands 
&c. for her dower. = 2 1 
Thus, at Orleton, in the county of Hereford, the relic 
of a copyhold tenant is admitted to her ite bench, i. & 
to all her huſband's copyhold land, during her life, 2 
the next court after her huſband's death. _ f 
In the manors of Eaſt and Weſt Enbourne, in Berks, 
a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have a free bend 
in all his copyhold lands, only dum /ola & cafta fur 
if ſhe commits incontinency, ſhe forſeits her elan b 
if ſhe will come into court, riding backwards on? a 
ram, with his tail in her hand, rehearſing a certaln = 
of words, in the nature of a confeſſion and petit” 3 
ſteward is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her 
bench. The words are theſe: 55 


Here am — 

Riding upon a black ram 

Like a whore as am 

Aud for my crincum crancum 

I have loſt my bincum bancumy 

And for my tail's game | 

Have done this worldly ſhame 3 land d. 
Therefore, pray, Mr. Steward, let me have n. 6 

[eworl%y 


The like cuſtoms hold alſo in the manor of ores 15 
in Berks; that of Tor, in Devonſhire; 4 


They are called in Latin /entigines, from their reſem- | 


other parts of the Welt, 
6 


or FL1BUSTER, a name given to the pirates, 
he American ſeas; particularly ſuch as make 
ſt the KN 3 

par. Il them fybufters, deducing the word from 
18 The French Abate, gs nh by reaſon the firſt adven- 


8 8 be kf en kind were the people of St. Domingo, who 
þ ture 


roller ade th 
e full, 12 from the Engliſh. See BUCCANEER. 


2 bord. In ſome places three feet, in others 
ya as a hers leſs, is claimed by way of free bord, 
Viſcid be 998 or without the fence. 
, Not. Fi totum boſcum, quod vocatur brendewode, cum franc 
1 on . Jo duorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſci. 
K 2d part, fol. 241. 
who 1 is chapel founded by the king, and by him 
gt ſrom the juriſdiction of the ordinary. See 


they 
Alanz 


of the 


92 a Lacbſec may alſo be licenſed by the king to build ſuch 


1 chapel, and by bis charter may exempt it from the 
ig a8 an riltation of the biſhop, & c. 3 
NPorary Fae or imperial cities in Germany, are thoſe not, fubject 
diffipate to any particular prince; but governed, like fepublics, 


will fl by their own magiſtrates. 8 898 
There were free cities, liberæ civitates, even under the 
lum has ancient Roman empire: ſuch were thoſe to whom the 
e {un in emperor, by the advice or conſent of the ſenate, gave 
the beſt the privilege of appointing their own magiſtrates, and 
im, and governing themſelves by their own laws. See CITY. 
oapulum Free fair. See FAIR. . ons 
ciences, NE fee. See FEE and FRANK. 

reparing Fxze-maſon. See MASON. 

NE port. See PORT. en 

criminal Net ate, is a republic governed by magiſtrates, elected 
hich was by the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. | 
rice paid zEE-fone, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of Eng- 
ences of Jand, that works like alabaſter ; but is more hard and 
lib. xxx, durable, being of excellent uſe in building, &c. _ 

p. 361, It is a kind of the gritt ſtone, but finer ſanded, and a 
poſition ſmoother ſtone 3 and is called free-/tone, from its being 


RANK, of ſuch a conſtitution as to be cut freely in any direction. 


F priſon; This is a ſpecies of the psaDURIA of Hill. 


free from The qualities of the ſeveral kinds of free-/one, in com- 


free pal. mon uſe in the ſeveral parts of Europe, are very different. 
| They all agree in this general property indeed, that they 
are ſofter while in the quarry than when they have been 
ſome time expoſed to the air : but even this general pro- 
perty differs greatly in degree. They have a fort of grey 
alone are free-ſtone in uſe at Paris, of which we do not ſeem yet to 
WE have met with any quarries in England, though probably 
| enough there are ſuch, which has this property in ſo 
nd, he be- eminent a degree, that the expence of working it is in 
ey the au a great meaſure ſaved. _ JC 

r freedom, This ſtone lies every where on the ſouth fide of the 
p frees the river Seine, and is of a coarſe and large gritt. It is ſo 
leaks into joft when newly taken out of the ſtrata, that they cut it 
throw out very Oy with a ſort of broad axe, and faſhion. 


rſtanding, 
implies its 


mp cannot a5 many ſtones for building in this manner in an hour, | 


of a boat, 38 an equal number of our people do in a day or two. 


| up, it is found to harden ſo conſiderably in the air, that 
n copyhold i becomes more than equal to our ordinary free-/tone. | 
F her bul- . Our Portland ſtone, of the fineſt kind, which is white, 


om of the and of a cloſe. gritt, is very fit for hewing or carving, | 


. but it will neither reſiſt water nor fire, which is a very 
yy, in _cet- {gular circumſtance in ſo denſe a ſtone ; while the Free- 


hole lands Lane of Kent, which is leſs beautiful to the eye, and is | 


; of a greyiſh colour, and conſiderably cloſe, though of a 
, the relic larger grain, reſiſts the air and water very well. 
bench, i. e The free lone of Derbyſhire, on the other hand, is ſo 
her life, 2 little as to be unfit for any fine working, and ſo coarſe 
F and open in its texture that it lets water through; yet it 
n Berks, ! cars the fire extremely well, and is fit for ovens, hearths, 
a fret benc) Kc. Phil. Tranſ. No 93. e | 
aſta fucntt: Tar.. See FRIDS TOLL. . 
eſtate; bil Free-thinker., See DetsT, _ 1 
; on a bla "EEwarren, the power of granting or denying licence to 
-ertain for my one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch ground. | 
etition, 1 Uk. ui. See WILL. 5 | 
r to ber /i MEEDOM, the quality or ſtate of being free. See Free. 
1 oO 15 4 city, town, &c. denotes a right or capacity 
: 8 ing a certain trade or employment in that city 
— mer we, and of being elected to the dignities 
wh yt ereof, It is procured regularly, by ſerving 
as en ec! but ſometimes purchaſed with money, 
e "A's conferred as a favour or compliment. 
"Pee of t will, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, where- 
© Motions of our will are in our power, and we 


| 'fþ are C D ; $5 0 2 

, land aal 5 ere, to determine on this or that; to do good or 
\dleyorh a 3 any force or conſtraint from any external 
bade. zätever. Sce LIBERTY, and NECESSITY. 


. 4 D 
jl {ol b SEEDO B 7 8 1 * 1 — 
nd Tm e Cnfcience, See T1BERTY, and 'FOLER ATION. 


Though this ſtone is as ſoft as dry clay when firſt taken | 


FREEDOM of contradiction, whereby we are at our choice 
to will, of nill ; to love, or not to love, &c. a 
Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe, 


that friend has freedom of contradiction with reſpect to 


the horſe ; ſince it is in his own power either to uſe him, 
or let him alone. | 


vir excurſions with flybotes, which they had | FREEDOM contrariety, or of contraries, is that whereby 


we are at our choice to do good or evil, to be virtuous or 
vicious. : 
Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion, and give 
him his option of the two, he is ſaid to have a /ibert of 
contrariety over the horſe and lion. | 
But the logicians charge this as a faulty or unartful di- 
viſion, in regard one member of the diviſion is contained 
in the other, as a ſpecies in the genus; for whatever is 
free, in reſpect of contradiction, is alfo free in reſpect 
of contrariety, though not vice verſa: for if it be free 
for my friend to take the horſe, or the lion, it is alſo free 
for them to let them both alone; but he may be free to 
take og of them, without a freedom of chuſing which 
to take. | 
Yet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe; as it intimates, that 
the will is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of freedom, 
and that the matter or ſubje& of the two is different. 
The will, though it ſhould be allowed to be free, has not 
a liberty of contrariety: thus, any evident truth being 
propoſed to. the mind, e. gr. that the whole is greater 
than a part, though we may have a power of not aſſent- 
ing thereto, by diverting our attention to ſomething elſe, 
yet we have not a power of diflenting from that propo- 
ſition, and judging that the whole is not greater than the 
9 5 | . 
Hence moraliſts commonly hold, that with reſpect to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiction, 
inaſmuch as he may abſtain from the love or purſuit 
thereof; but he has not a liberty of contrariety, Where- 
by to hate goodneſs. TS = 
Add, that though the human mind may have a freedom 
of contradiction with reſpect to all objects, even the ſu- 
preme good itſelf; yet the Freedom of contratiety is re- 
ſtrained to certain particulars, which either are, or ap- 
pear to be good; the will having ſuch a natural propen- 
ſity to good, that it cannot deſire evil, but under the 
notion and appearance of good. 15 + 
FREEDOM of thinking. See DEIsM. | 1 
FREEHOLD, FRANK Tentmenrt, /iberum tenementum, is 
land, or tenement, which a man holds in FEE-/imple, 
FEE-tail, or for term of life. 8 | _ 
Freehold is of two kinds, in deed, and in law. 
The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land or tenement in fee, 
fee-tail, or for life: the other is the right a man has to 
ſuch land or tenement before his entry or ſeizure. | 
A freehold, by the common law, cannot commence in 
futuro, but it muſt take effect preſently, either in poſ- 
ſeſſion, reverſion, or remainder. Whatever is part of 
the freehold goes to the heir; and things fixed thereto 
may not be taken in diſtreſs for rent, or in execution, 
&c. No man ſhall be diſſeiſed of his Freehold by ſtat. 
Magna Charta, cap. 29. but by judgment of his peers, 
or according to the laws of the land: nor ſhall any dif- 
train freeholders to anſwer for their freehold, in any thing 
concerning the ſame, without the king's writ. Freehold 
eſtates, of certain value, are required by ſtatutes to qua- 
lify jurors, electors of the knights of the ſhire in par- 
liament, &c. For the method of finding the value of 
- freehold eſtates, fee ANNUITIES and LiFE-ANNUITIES. 
FREEHOLD 1s likewiſe extended to ſuch ofhces as a man 
holds in FEE, or for life. V 
FREEHOLD is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to vILL E“ 
NAGE. g 
Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was 
diſtinguiſned into bockland, i. e. holden by book, or 
writing; and folkland, held without writing. 
| The former, he ſays, was held on far better condition, 
and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen and gen- 
tlemen; being ſuch as we now call Arecheld, the latter 
was moltly in pofſeflion. of peafants ; being the ſame 
with what we now call ar the will of the lord. | 
In the ancient laws of Scotland, freeho/ders are called 
milites, knights. In Reg. Judicial. it is expreſſed, that 
he who holds land upon an execution of a ſtatute mer- 
| chant, until he hath ſatisfied the debt, tener ut tberum 
tenementum /ibi & aſſignatis ſuis; and the ſame of a te- 
nant per elegit: the meaning of which ſcems to be, not 
that ſuch tenants are Hreeholders, but as freeholders for the 
time, till they have received profits to the value of their 
H.-H | 
FREEZE, or Farze, in Architecture, that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, between the architrave and cor- 
niche. See Tab. Archit, fig. 24, 25. Ne 10. 26, 27, 28. 
The freeze is propetly a large, flat face, or member, ſc- 


1 


it che TY Pe 
fal. bolmen diſtinguich two kinds of this freedom, vi. 
8 | 2 | 


parating the architrave from the corniche. 15 
| e 
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The ancients called it zoophorus, Ceopopos, becauſe it | 
was uſually enriched with figures of animals; and our 
denomination frreze has a like origin, being formed of 
the Latin phrygio, an embroiderer, becauſe it is commonly 
adorned with ſculptures in baſſo relievo, imitating em- 
broidery. | 3 
The freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the 
heads of the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or 
covering. 
In the Tuſcan order it is quite plain; in the Doric, en- 
riched with triglyphs, or channelled figures, with ſpaces 
between them, called metopes, which are often plain, 
and ſometimes ornamented; in the Ionic, it is ſometimes 
made arched, or ſwelled, in which caſe it is called by 
Vitruvius, pulvinatus, . d. bolftered; in the Corinthian, 
and Compoſite, it is frequently joined to the architrave, 
by a little ſweep, and ſometimes to the corniche: and 
in theſe richer orders it is uſually adorned with ſculpture, 
figures, compartiments, hiſtories, foliages, feſtoons, &c. 
Ihe freezes of the Corinthian order at Palmyra are very 
richly decorated. 


As to the height of the feexe, it is in general 4 of that 


of the architrave; but not ſtrictly or exactly. The Tut- 
can freeze, Vitruvius makes 30 minutes; Vignola, 35; 
Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, gives it but 26; and 
Scamozzi, 42. The Doric, in Vitruvius and Vignola, 
is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, &c. 45. The Ionic, 
Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acanthus-leaves, lions, 


&c. and makes it thirty minutes high; Vignola, who | 


alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; and Palladio, who 
makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and Sca— 
mozzi, 28. The Corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with 
acanthus-leaves, human ſigures, &c. and makes its height 
37 minutes; Vignola, 45 3 Palladio, 28; and Scamozzi, 
313. Laſtly, the Compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſet 
with cartoozes, and carved between them, is 524 minutes; 
Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius, only gives it 45 


minutes; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, only 30; 


and Scamozzi, 32. See the table uhder art. COLUMN. 


From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the freezes, 


they become variouſly denominated : as 


FREEZES, convex, or puluinated, are thoſe whoſe profile is 
a curve; the beſt proportion whereof is, when drawn | 


on the baſe of an equilateral triangle. „ 
In ſome, the ſwelling is only at the top, as in a conſole; 
in others at bottom, as in a balluſter. | 


FREEzEs, flouriſhed, are thoſe enriched with rinds, or | 
imaginary ſoliages, as the Corinthian freeze of the fron- | 


tiſpicce of Nero; or with natural leaves, either in cluſters 
or garlands; or continued, as in the Ionic of the gallery 
of Apollo in the Louvre. 5 | „ 


FREEZ Es, hiftorical, are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievos, | 
_ repreſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. as that of the arch 


of Titus at Rome. 


FRE EZ Es, marine, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, 
and other attributes of the lea z or ſhells, baths, grottos, | 


ec. 


FREEZES, 1%/7ic, are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or 


imboſſed; as the Tuſcan Freeze of Palladio. 


 FREEZES, [ymbolical, are thoſe adorned with the attributes | 
of religion; as the Corinthian of the temple behind the 


© capitol at Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments 
and apparatus of ſacrifice. | 


FREEZE of the capitol. See HyPOTRACHELION. | = 
VREEZE, in Commerce, a kind of cloth, or ſtuff. See FR 2E. 
- FREEZING, congelation, in Phyffology, the fixing of a fluid, 


or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of 


cold; or it is the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance. into 


a firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. 
The Carteſians define freezing by the quietude or reſting 
of a fluid body, hardened by cold; which follows natu- 


rally enough ſrom their notion of fluidity, where the parts | 


are ſuppoſed to be in a continual motion. 
In effe*t, one may pretty ſafely ſay, with ſome of thoſe 


philoſophers, that water Jreezes, becauſe, among other 
reaſons, its parts loſe their natural motion, and adhere | 


cloſe to each other. 


FREEZING, the principal phenomena of, are, 1. That water, 


and all fluids, oil alone excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. 
take more ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter than before, 
That the bulk or dimenſions of water are increaſed by 
freezing, is matter of abundant experiment: and here it 


may be proper to obſerve the proceſs of nature in this al- 7 
|FaEEzING, the theories of, or the methods of accoune 


teration. 


A glaſs veſſel, then, BD (Tab. II. Pucum. fig. 20.) full 
of water to G, being immerged in a veſſel of water, 


mixed with ſalt, RS TV, the water preſently riſes from 
E to F; which ſeems owing to the ſudden conſtriction of 
the veſſel haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium. Soon 
aſter, from the point F it continually deſcends, condenſ- 
ing, till it arrives at the point G; where, for ſome time, 
it ſeems to remain at ręſt. But it ſoon recovers itſelf, 


And here the water in Bis immedi 


than twelve hours the water within was 


and trees, and even ſplitting rocks, when the frolt | 
: | olt 


before. 


Wh) boiling water accelerates its /reezing, he ſuppoſes 
be this; that water which has been boiled has loſt the: 
naturally contained in it, and which, on being expoſe 


find that the water, expoſed to a ſcoſty air, remun 

9: 9 „ CA] | y alt; | 
much longer unfrozen than he expected. Upon openi 
ſome of the globes, and admitting the air, a ſudden c 
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and begins to expand, riſing from G 0 H 
thence, ſoon aſter, by one violent lean, . d fag 
and cloudy; and, in the very inſtant wag 1 ti 
verted into ice. Add, that while the 10 leap, b cc 
harder, and ſome of the water near th lh rouigg 
veſſel B is freezing, the flux of water ig 85 neck of th 
I, towards D, and at length runs out of 8 abo 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of v Tel 
metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong; in ohen waren 
filled with water, cloſe ſtopped, and ſep 7 Whe 
cold, the water, in freezing, coming to 5 ed 10 th 
and not finding either room, or vent, burſt N expanded, 
A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it 43 
and frozen, was rent the whole length. He © teppel 
der to try the ſorce with which it would oo 2G 
when confined, filled a cannon, the ſides of ory elf 
an inch thick, with water, and then cloſeq oh Ich were 
touch-hole, ſo that none could eſcape. The mouth a 
thus filled was expoſed to a ſtrong Freezing 1. 
In be 


Filzen, and h. 


gan to dilate itſelf with ſuck force, that it adus bur 
i Dur; 


the piece in two different places. Mathematici us l. 
calculated the force of the ice upon this oaks bars 
they ſay, that ſuch a force would raiſe a weight 1 
pounds; and a ſmall braſs veſſel, fixe och 5 27750 
two in diameter, filled with water, &c. lift Ceep al 
which was preſſed with a weight of hiſty-fix Sk 
From hence, therefore, we need not be ſurpriſed ws 
effects of ice in ne the ſubſtance of repel 

) 


carried to excels. 
2. That they loſe not only of their ſpecific, but al 
their abſolute gravity, by freezing ; ſo that, OUR 1 
again, they are found conſiderably lighter than they we 


3. That frozen water is not quite ſo tranſparent as when 
liquid; and that bodies do not perſpire fo freely throuphir 
4. That water, when frozen, evaporates almoſt as üg 
as when fie. | MY 
5. That water does not freeze in vacuo but neceſirl 
requires the preſence and contiguity of the air, 

6. That water which has been boiled, freezes more tn 
dily than that which has not been boiled; and that 
ſlight diſturbance of the fluid diſpoſes it to freeze mon 
ſpeedily. Theſe two facts have lately been afccrtainedh 
the experiments of Dr. Black of Edinburgh. The call 
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to the atmoſphere, it begins to attract and abſorb. Dur 
ing this proceſs of abſorption, which probably continu 
for a conſiderable time, a motion is neceſſarily produce 
among its particles, which, though imperceptible, m 
be ſufficient to accelerate its congelation, In unboile 
water this diſturbing cauſe does not exiſt. This accoun 
is confirmed by a fact mentioned by Fahrenheit, whod 
covered, that water, when preſerved at reft, may! 
cooled ſome degrees below the freezing point withou 
freezing. Having put water, purged of its air, into ſad 
glaſs globes, and ſealed them up, he was ſurprized lf 


my, FE CG, 5 = $5 3 


gelation took place, and a ſimilar production of ice 
occaſioned in the other globes, by ſhaking them. Fro 
this diſcovery, we are able to underſtand why they de 
the water in India, in order to obtain ice; becaule i 
utmoſt intenſity of cold they can obtain is not gien 
than 31% or 30? of Fahrenheit; but common water g 
eaſily be cooled to this degree, provided it be undi 
without freezing; whereas this cannot happen to bol 
water. Phil. Jranſ. vol. Ixv. part 1. art. 13: 


7. That the water, being covered over with a utter 
oi] of olives, does not freeze fo readily as without it; # " 
that nut-oil abſolutely preſerves it under a Kong 4 
when olive-oil would not. 7 1 

I ü 


8. That reQified ſpirit of wine, nut-oll, and oil 0 
pentine, feldom reve. | ; 
9. That the ſurface of the water, in rec belt 
wrinkled ; the rugz, or wrinkles, being fometites ap 
-rallel lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding fan 
centre to the circumference. 

for theſe phenomena, are very numerous: be 0 
principles diſſerent authors have gone upoh 4. Ws 
that ſome foreign matter is introduced within de 
of the fluid, by whoſe means it is fixed, its bal 1616? 
&c. 

Or, that ſome matter naturally conta 
now expelled ; by the abſence whexeot the bod) 
fixed, &C, . 
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matter, 


is ſome alte ration produced in the texture 
acer of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of 
˖ tained within it. 
RE oof theſe principles all the ſyſtems of freez- 
0 | 
: le. f 
- 0 —.— who aſcribe all to the quietude of the 
— of the fluid, before in motion, account for freezmg 
r 
. ivi h ſubtle matter 
The activity of that ether, or ſu ry 
- bold to be that which gave the particles of the fluid 
o motion; conſequently, upon the abſence of this 
matter the fluidity mult ceaſe. ; 5 4 
Though others of the ſame ſect aſcribe freezing to a di- 
3 by an alteration in the temperature of 
the air, whereby it 18 incapacitated for agitating the parts 
id as uſual. ; 255 
e and other Corpuſcularians, with more 
cobability, aſcribe the freezing of water to the ingreſs 
f a multitude of cold or frigorific particles, which, en- 
icing the liquor in ſwarms, and diſperſing themſelves 
every way through it, croud into the minuteſt parts 
f the water, and hinder the wonted agitation of its 
5s wedging it up, as it were, into the hard and con- 
tent body of ice. And hence its increaſe of dimenſions, 
ſe, - - | „ 
Nie enen of a foreign frigorific matter they 
ſuppoſe eſſential to cox LAT ION, as that which cha- 
»Qerizes and diſtinguiſhes it from COAGULATION ; the 


Or, that 
or form, 


latter being effected indifferently by a hot or cold mix- | 


but the former only by a cold one. | 
Of what kind theſe frigorific particles are, or how they 
produce their effect, is matter of debate, and has given 
occaſion to various ſyſtems. _ „5 
Hobbes will have them to be common air, which, in- 
truding into the water in congelation, entangles itſelf 
wich the particles of the fluid, prevents their motion, 
and produces thoſe numerous bubbles obſerved in ice; 
thus expanding its bulk, and rendering it ſpecifically 
lighter: but this opinion is overturned by Mr. Boyle, who 
ſhews, that water will freeze in veſſels hermetically 


ſealed, and into which the air can have no ingreſs; and 


yet the bubbles will be as numerous herein, as in that 
frozen in the open air. Add, that oil is condenſed in 
freezing; conſequently, the air cannot there be the cauſe. 
Others, of whom there is the greateſt number, will have 
the freexing matter to be a ſalt ; arguing, that an exceſs 
of cold will render water torpid, but can never congeal 


it, without ſalt. They are ſaline particles, ſay they, | 
| and thoſe difſolved and mixed in a due proportion, that 
are the chief cauſe of freezing, congelation bearing a | 


near relation to CRYSTALLIZATION. 55 
This ſalt they ſuppoſe of the nitrous kind, and to be 


be furniſhed by the air, which is generally allowed to 


of | 


abound in nitre. See Alk, and NITRE. 3 
How the particles of nitre may prevent the fluidity 
water, is pretty eaſily accounted for: theſe particles are 
ſuppoſed to be ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are 
ally driven into the ſtamina, or globules, of the water, 
and thus becoming variouſly mingled and entangled there- 
vith, by degrees enfeeble and deſtroy the motion thereof. 


The reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather | 


ls that it is then only that the retarding action of the 
nitrous ſpicula is more than equal to the power, or prin- 


aple, whereby the Quid is otherwiſe kept in motion, or 


Gſpoſed for motion. 


This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment of 5 
See FREEZING mixture. Let a quan- 


atificial freezing. 
uty of common alt, or ſalt-petre, be mixed with ſnow, 
or Ice pulverized, and the mixture diflolved by the fire; 
upon immerging a tube full of water in the ſolution, the 
Vater, or at leaſt that part of it next the mixture, pre- 
[ently freezes, even in warm air. Whence it is imagined, 
that the ſpicula of the ſalt, by the gravity of the mix- 
re, and of the incumbent air, are driven through the 


kö the ſalt has the effect, is ſuppoſed evident; inaſ- 
much as we know, 


cannot find their w 
atificial freezin 

u there is preſe 
Wicther at top, 
buways a ſtoc 


ay through the pores of glaſs. In theſe 
„ Whatever part the mixture is applied 
my produced a ſkin, or lamina, of ice, 
or bottom, or on the ſides; becauſe there 
k of ſaline corpuſcles ſufficient to over- 

On the corpuſcles of fire; but natural congelations are 


* ned to the top of the water, where the ſalt moſt 
unds. | 


Agünſt this f. 


r expliquer la Nature de la Glace, objects, that 
tivg of dot appear, that nitre always enters the compoſi- 
coy ez but that if it did, it would come ſhort of 

ting for ſome of the principal effects. For how, 


or inſtan . . . 
Vo TOI the particles ol nitre, by entering 


eſs of the ethereal matter out of the pores of | 


f the uſual force and efficacy of the ethereal | 


pores of the plaſs, and mixed with the water; for that | 


aſſuredly, that the particles of water | 


yſtem the author of the Nouvelle Conjec- | 


| 


the pores of water, and fixing the parts, oblige the Wa- 
ter to dilate, and render it ſpecifically lighter ? Naturzlly 
they ſhould augment its weight, This difficulty, with 
ſome others, evince the necellity of a new theory. That 
author, therefore, advances the following one, which 
ſeems to ſolve the phenomena in a more eaſy and ſimple 
manner ; as not depending on the precarious admiſſion, 
or extruſion, of any heterogeneous matter. 

Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts, 
being then more cloſely joined together, mutually em- 
barraſs one another, and loſe all the motion they had; 
and the cauſe of this cloſer union of the water, 1s the 
air; or, more expceſly, an alteration in the ſpring and 
force of the air. 
That there is an infinite number of particles of groſs air 
interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly 
evident from experiment ; and that each particle of air 
has the virtue of a ſpring, is confeſſed : now this author 
argues, that the ſmall ſprings of groſs air, mixed with 
the water, have more force in cold winter weather, and 
unbend themſelves more, than at other times: hence 
thoſe ſprings, thus unbending themſelves on one fide, 
and the external air continuing to preſs the ſurface of the 
water on the other, the particles of water, thus con- 
ſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their motion 
and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body; till a re- 
laxation of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of 
heat, reduces the particles to their old dimenſions, and 
leaves room for the globules to flow again. | 
But this ſyſtem has its foible : even the principle on which 
it ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. The ſpring, 
or elaſticity of the air, 1s not increaſed by cold, but di- 
miniſhed. Air expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by 
cold; and it is demonſtrated, in pneumatics, that the 


elaſtic force of expanded air, is to that of the ſame air 
condenſed, 
denſed. 


It is ſcarce worth mentioning, that ſome authors have ad- 


as its bulk, when rarefied, to its bulk con- 


vanced, to account for the increaſe of bulk and diminu- 


tion of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, that the aqueous 


particles in their natural ſtate were nearly cubes, and ſo 
filled that ſpace without the interpoſition of many pores; 
but that, by congelation, they are changed from cubes to 
ſpheres; whence a neceſſity of much empty ſpace between 
them. Cubic particles are certainly much leſs proper to 
conſtitute a fluid, than ſpherical ones; and ſpherical par- 
ticles leſs diſpoſed to form a fixt, than cubic ones. Thus 
much the nature of fluidity and firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts. 
For a conſiſtent theory of freezing, we mult recur either 
to the frigorific matter of the Corpuſcularians, conſider- 
ed under the light and advantages of the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy; or to the ethereal matter of the Carteſians, un- 


der the ee of Monſ. Gauteron, in the Me- 
» 


moires de PAcademie Royale des Sciences, an. 170g. 

Each of which we ſhall here ſubjoin ; and leave the reader 
to make his choice. For the firſt : a number of cold ſa- 
line corpuſcles, being introduced into the interſtices be- 
tween the globules of water, may be fo near each other, 


as to be within the ſphere of one another's attraction; 


the conſequence of which muſt be, that they will cohere 
into one ſolid or firm body; till heat afterwards, ſepa- 
rating them, and putting them into various motions, 
breaks this union, and ſeparates the particles fo far from 


one another, that they get out of the diſtance of the At 
tracting force, and into the verge of the repelling force; 
and then the water reaſſumes its fluid form. | 


For that cold and jrcezing do ariſe from fome ſubſtance 
of a ſaline nature, floating in the air, ſeems probable, 
hence, that all ſalts, and more eminently ſome particular 
ones, when mixed with ſnow, or ice, do prodigiouſly in- 
creaſe the force and effects of cold: add, that all ſaline | 
bodies do produce a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the parts of 
thoſe bodies into which they enter. LS 
Microſcopical obſervations upon falts manifeſt, that the 
figures of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſſes, are 
thin, double, wedge-like particles, which have abun- 
dance of ſurface with reſpe& to their ſolidity (the reaſon 
why they ſwim in water, when once raiſed in it, though 
ſpecifically heavier); theſe ſmall points of the ſalt getting 
into the pores of the water, whereby, alſo, they are in 
ſome meaſure ſuſpended in the winter-time (when the 
heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to diſſolve the ſalts 
into a fluid, to break their points, or to keep them in 
erpetual motion), being leſs diſturbed, and more at li- 
Forty to approach one another; and, by ſhooting into 
cryſtals of the form above mentioned, do, by their ex- 
tremities, inſinuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores 
of the water, and, by that means, freeze it into a ſolid 
form. 
Farther, there are many little volumes, or particles, of 
air, included at ſeveral diſtances, both in the pores of the 
watery particles, and in the interitices left by the ſpheri- 
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wiſe be brought nearer together, and thickened, by the 
condenſation of the air; as, on the contrary, a rarefac- 


If, now, the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have 
imbibed or diſſolved any ſalt; if the warmth of the li- 


diſſolved ſalt to approach, run into each other, and ſhoot | 
into cryſtals; why ſhould the air, which is allowed a 


this is the cauſe of the great evaporation in froſty wea- 
ther. . 


weather, and become leſs diſpoſed to maintain the mo- 
tion of fluids. In a word, the air, during froſt, may be 


ol the ethereal medium, by its acting againſt the ice and 
ſalt together; and the air, for all its ſcorching heat, is 


cCorroſive ſublimate, and ſal ammoniac, with four times 


Boerhaave gives us a method of producing artificial froſt, 


can be procured; this is to be mixed with a proper quan- 


in each, will make the water much colder than it was 


with theſe, which will increaſe the cold to a much higher 


cCocoled, and it will be turned into ice in the ſpace of 


It is true, the nitre, or the air, being groſſer in cold wea- 
ther than hot, muſt have leſs velocity; but ſtill the pro- 
duct of its augmented maſs, into the velocity remaining, 
will give it a greater momentum, or quantity of motion; 
nor is any thing farther required to make this ſalt act with 


REEZING mixture, a preparation for the artificial congela- 


FRE 


tal figures. By the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the 
yolumes of air are driven out/of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 
thereby have a greater force to expand themſelves, than 
when diſperſed ; and ſo both enlarge the dimenſions, and 
leſſen the ſpecific gravity of the water, thus congealed 
into ice. | | 

Hence, alſo, we may conceive how water, impregnated 
with ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolvable, may form itfelf into metals, minerals, bitu- 
mens, and other foſſils; the parts of theſe mixtures be- 
coming a cement to the particles of water z or, getting 


into their pores, change them into theſe different ſub- 
ſtances. | 


For the ſecond : as an æthereal matter, or medium, is 
generally allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids; and 


as the air itſelf has all its motion from the ſame princi- | 


ple; it follows, that all fluids muſt remain in a late of 
reſt, or ſixity, when this matter loſes of its neceſſary 
force : of conſequence, the air, being leſs warmed in the 
winter-time, from the obliquity of the rays of the ſun, 
is denſer, and more fixed, in winter, than any other ſea- 
ſon of the year. . 15 

But, farther, from divers experiments we have learned, 
that the air contains a ſalt, ſuppoſed to be of the nature 
of nitre: this granted, and the denſity of the air allow- 
ed, it follows, that the molecules of this nitre muſt like- 


tion of the air, and an augmentation of its fluidity, muſt 
divide and ſeparate them. 


quid keep the ſalt exactly divided; and if the coolneſs of 
a cellar, or of ice, give occaſion to the molecules of the 


fluid, be exempt from the general law of fluids? 


greater force againſt the parts of fluids; and, probably, 


This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids; 
for it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that 


the winter- time, muſt loſe ſtill more of its force by its 
action againſt air condenſed, and loaded with large mole- 
cules of ſalt: it muſt, therefore, loſe of its force in cold 


eſteemed like the ice impregnated with ſalt, wherewith 
we ice our liquors in ſummer time. Thoſe liquors, in 
all probability, freeze, from a diminution of the motion 
not able to prevent its concretion. 

tion of water, and other liquors. 


charum Saturni, mixed with ſnow, are capable of freez- 
ing moſt fluids ; and the ſame effect is produced, in a very 


great degree, by a mixtion of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of 


nitre, with ſnow. Thus Mr. Boyle. 5 
M. Homberg obſerves the ſame of equal quantities of 


the quantity of diſtilled vinegar. 


without either ſnow or ice: we muſt have for this pur- 
poſe, at any ſeaſon of the year, the coldeſt water that 


tity of any falt (ſal ammoniac will anſwer the intention 
beſt), at the rate of about three ounces to a quatt of 


water. Another quart of water muſt be prepared in the | 


ſame manner with the firſt; the ſalt, by being diſſolved 


before. They are then to be mixed together, and this 
will make them colder ſtill. Two quarts more of water 
repared and mixed in the ſame manner are to be mixed 


degree in all. The whole of this operation is to be car- 


ried on in a cold cellar ; and a glaſs of common water is 
then to be placed in the veſſel of liquor thus artificially | 


twelve hours. 


gives the motion to fluids; it is the ethereal medium. | 
| From a diminution of the ſorce of that, therefore, ariſes 
_ a diminution of the motion of the reſt. 1 To 
Now the ethereal matter being weak enough of itſelf, in 


All kinds of falts, whether alcaliſate or acid ; and even | 
all ſpirits, as thoſe of wines, &c. as alſo ſugar, and ſac- 


— — 


and examined the various degrees of cold by a nic 


but for this purpoſe the wood, which is burnt, 


There is a method of making artific;,1 + 5 

ſnow, without any kind of Tate : meg Sw by Meahy of 
ſmall pewter diſh with water, and upon dae fill; 
common pewtet plate filled, but not heaped =; Place; 
Bring this ſimple 1 near the fire H Pu 
ſnow in the plate : the ſnow will diffolve, ang ſtir the 
will be formed on the back of the plate 11 the ice 
5 the diſh of water. hieb wn fs 

othing is more commonly known tha 

congealing liquors into ice by an artificial jo netho of 
the watmeſt ſeaſon; but it does not ſeem to be y. aun 
what are the ſalts moſt efficacious of all on nA know 
or, in other words, what alt is capable of pro dach. 
greateſt degree of artificial cold, or in what n. the 
may be beſt uſed, and what proportion it oy r- i 
with the powdered ice or ſnow that is uſed on 4 
ſion. a bre proceſſes are known, but fo 
enquired ſo curiouſly into the whole as ſo nien . 
Sg to deſerve. q Sh as a ſubſe 
Mr. Reaumur at length took the whole into conſide 


ration, 


mometer, which being placed in the liquor to be * 
U 


ſhewed very exactly the degree of cold by the deſcem o 


the ſpirit. 


Salt-petre uſually paſſes for a Calt that ma 

viceable in theſe artificial congelations ; LL Oy 5 
ments of this gentleman prove, that this is an rv 
opinion. The molt perfectly refined falt-petre employed 


in the operation ſunk the ſpirit in the thermometer but 


three degrees and a half below the fixed point. 


Of the ſalt petre he uſed, the unrefined makes the ſpirit 


| fink conſiderably lower; the cauſe of which 18, that the 


rough ſalt pette contains a large quantity of common, 


or ſea ſalt; and this being able to cauſe a greater degree 


of cold than the ſalt it is mixed with, exerts itſelf with 
it, and carries it to a greater degree of coldneſs: where. 
as in the refining ſalt-petre, this ſea ſalt is thrown out 
and conſequently the nitre becoming purer, a&s onl 
on 1ts own principle, and cauſes a leſs degree of cold, 
ſuch as is its appropriated one, | 

Two parts of common falt being mixed with three part 
of powdered ice in very hot weather, the ſpirit in the 
thermometer immediately deſcended fifteen degrees 
which is half a degree lower than it would have deſcends 
ed in the ſevereſt cold of the year 1709. Mr. Reaumur 
after this experimented the ſalts all round, and tried 
with great regularity and exactneſs, what was the de- 
gree of cold occaſioned by each in a given doſe. Among 
the neutral ſalts, none produced a greater degree 
of cold than the common ſea ſalt. Among the alkalies, | 
ſal armoniac, though generally eſteemed ſo very power- 
ful a one on theſe occaſions, ſunk the thermometer only 


to thirteen degrees. Pot-aſhes ſunk it juſt as low a 


well refined falt-petre. Thus by trials of the fewer 
ſalts, the proper degree of cold producible from each is 


_ eaſily aſcertained, and tables may be made of the num- 


bers. After which, in the deſcribing any degree of cold 
in a particular ſeaſon, it will be a much better way af 
expreſſing it, to ſay, it was equal to that produced by 
ſuch or ſuch a ſalt, than to name it by the degrees of! 
thermometer. 1 


For the common uſes of the table, the ice required i 


not expected to be very hard, or ſuch as is produced by 
long continuance of violent cold: it is rather defiredto be 


like ſnow. Salt-petre, which is no very powerful freeze" 
1s therefore more fit for the purpoſe than a more potent 


ſalt. It is not required that the congelations ſhould be 


very ſuddenly made; but its retaining its form a5 long 


as may be when made, is a thing of great importer 
to the dealer in theſe things ; nor is the price of the 
ſalts which are to be uſed for this purpoſe, a matter d 
indifference. 1 


If it be deſired to have ices very hard and firm, and vet) 


ſuddenly prepared, then ſea alt is of all others ge” to 
be choſen for the operation. The ices thus made i. 
very hard, but they will keep only a very little time 7 5 
out running. Pot-aſhes afford an ice of about wo wy 
neſs that is uſually required. This forms indee - 
ſlowly, but then it will preſerve itſelf a long re cnel 
there is another ſubſtance which performs the bu - 
very nearly in the ſame manner with the tes 1 
that on the ſame principle. This is 2 wy Born Fa 
ſimple one, being no other than common v ought to 
be freſh. | h 
The ſtrong acid ſpirits of the neutral ſalts 3 
more powerfully in theſe congelations — — 
themſelves, or indeed than any fimple wy ntity of 
Thus ſpirit of nitre mixed with twice ay theſ- 
powdered ice, immediately finks the ſpirit _ 
mometer to nineteen degrees; that 15, it Pf x 

of four degrees greater than that obtained | 


N 


4 moſt powerful of all the ſalts in making 
ſea ſalt; th | _— 5 greater degree of cold may be 
artificial *his mixture by piling it round with more ice 
given to ich ſea ſalt. This gives a redoubled cold, and 
mixed 2 the thermometer was found to ſink to twen- 
on the * tees; that is, a degree of cold was thus ar- 
you — duced, which was to the greateſt known 
taicia 4 Fd that of the ſevere winter in 1709, as 
natura ren, or thereabouts. If this whole matter 
twelve we with a freſh mixture of ſpirit of nitre and 
be w_ greater degree of cold is produced, and fo 
ice, 1 cold being by this method of freſh additions to 
on; oe almoſt without bounds : but every addi- 
. A it is obſerved, gives a ſmaller increaſe than the 


former. 
It is very rema 


is {ſO muc Ag . : 
_ te cold, yet the ſpirit of nitre is much {tronger 


t of ſea ſalt; and another not leſs wonderful 
83 is, that ſpirit of wine, a liquor which is 
little other than a liquid fire, has as powerful an effect 
in cogelations, or very nearly ſo, as the ſpirit of nitre 


e 


rkable in the acid ſpirits, that though ſea 


to imagine, that theſe two ſo very different liquors could 


have this property as it were in common ? £3 
The mixture of any other matter with powdered ice 


of melting the ice it is mixed with. The moment of 
that melting is therefore the point of time in which the 


external air cannot but be continually taking off from 
the new engendered cold. It 1s, plain from hence, that 
the quicker this melting is performed, the harder the 
ice muſt be, or the greater the degree of cold. It were 
much to be wiſhed therefore, that the melting could be 
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that the 
"mmon, 
degree 
f with 
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Xs only 
f cold, 


all act at one and the ſame time on the matter to be 
congealed: and in order to this, it is neceſſary that every 
particle of ice ſhould have a particle of ſalt ready to act 
upon it. This requires that the ice and the falt ſhould 
be both powdered to a certain fineneſs. Hence may be 


ee part . 1 
tithe deduced a rule, which though not quite ſo. preciſe, yet 
legrees, may be ſufficiently ſo for the determining the proper | 


proportion of the ſalt to be mixed with any determinate 
quantity of ice. We well know from experiment, how 
large a quanity of water is neceſſary to melt a certain 
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ter only 
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might bring the knowledge of the other ſolution to near- 
ly as great a certainty, It would be well to try the 
whole carefully with ſea ſalt: and when the proportions 
of this were known, it would be no difficult matter 
from theſe to deduce the proper quantities of other ſalts, 
according to their known differences, in regard to the 
quantities of water neceſſary to diſſolve them. 2 
The ſeveral liquid ſubſtances which create a cold, in the 


are much more ſpeedy in their action than the ſalts ; be- 
cauſe they immediately and much more intimately come 
into contact with the particles of the ice, than the ſalts 
can, Of this nature are ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of wine, 


uired 1s ways neceffary that the ice and the added matter, what- 
uced by ever it be, ſhould both run together and intimately | 
edto be uniting. form one clear fluid; it is hence that no new 
freezer, cold is produced with oil, which though it melts the 
> potent ice, yet cannot mix itſelf into a homogene liquor with 
zuld be it, but muſt always remain floating on the ſurface of the 


as long 
ortance Acad. Scienc. Par. 1734. | 
of the Of late there has been a more effectual method of con- 

atter ol gealing fluids than any yet recited. It has been diſco- 
ered, that fluids ſtanding in a current of air, grow by 

this means much colder than before. Fahrenheit had 
long fince informed us, that a pond, which ſtands quite 
calm, often acquires a degree of cold much beyond what 
s ſufficient for freezing, and yet no congelation enſued : 


vater, produced by the melting of the ice. 


nd ver} 
molt to 

will be 
E with- 


e hall but if a fight breath of air happens in ſuch a caſe to 
d 1 bruſh over the ſurface of the water, it ſtiffens the whole 
= Man inſtant, However, a phenomenon attends this ex- 


Periment, which has not yet been explained; for the 
2 before its congelation, and in its liquid ſtate, 
uns the thermometer very low, which ſhews its ex- 


es and 


Ou, by means of the air, or any other agitation, the 
ermometer riſes to the ordinar freezing point. It has 
cen diſcovered alſo, that all fobltances grow colder by 
with RATION of the fluids which they contain, or 
Which they are mixed. If both theſe methods, 


therefore, are practiſed upon the ſame body at the ſame | 


3 will increaſe the cold to almoſt any degree of 
of ak ve defire. The moſt extraordinary inſtance 
lal freezing that has yet been recorded, is that 


h more powerful than nitre in ſubſtance | 


itſell. What but experiment could have brought people | 


Joes not create a new cold by any other means than that | 


cold is ſtrongeſt of all, as after that the warmth of the | 


quantity of ſalt of any kind, and repeated experiments 


ſame manner as the dry ſalts on being mixed with ice, | 


&c. to produce the expected degree of cold, it is al- 


Mem. | 


Cellive degree of coldneſs ; but as ſoon as it begins to 


of the Ruſſian experiments at Peterſburgh, in which 


quickſilver was congealed. 


In December 1759, they had at Peterſburgh the toldeſt 
weather, and the moſt intenſe froſt, that ever was known; 
ſo that De Lifle's thermometer ſtood at 205 degrees : at 
that time proſeſſor Braun repeated Fahrenheit's experi- 
ments, in order to produce artificial cold, by means of 
ſpirit of nitre combined with pounded ic& or ſnow: 
Aqua fortis, found by the thermometer to be 204 de- 
grees cold, was poured upon pounded ice, both the ice 
and aqua fortis being of the ſame temperature with the 
air; upon the firſt pouring, the mercury fell 20 degrees; 
the ſpirit was poured off and on again Leeni times, but 
the mercury in the thermometer fell no lower than 234 
degrees, ſo that no more than 30 degrees of cold could 
by theſe means be produced; but as Fahrenheit, Reau- 
mur, and Muſchenbroek, who had repeated the ſame 
experiment, could never produce cold greater than 405 
below o in Fahrenheit's thermometer, which correſponds 
with 210 in De Liſſe's, uſed by profeſſor Braun, he ſa- 
tified himſelf with having added 209 to the cold for- 
merly known, | 

However, he determined to vary his experiments; and 
being under a neceſſity of uſing ſnow inſtead of ice; 
which he afterwards found to be much preferable to it; 


at a time when the ſnow and aqua fortis were of the 


ſame degree of cold with the air, viz. 203%; he im- 
merſed the thermometer in ſnow contained in a glaſs; 
and pouring a few drops of the aqua fortis on that part 
of the ſnow in which the thermometer was immerſed, 
he obſerved the mercury to ſubſide to 260; repeating the 
experiment in the ſame manner, and pouring on ſome 
more aqua fortis, the mercury immediately fell to 380. 
And, then, immerfing the thermometer, before it had 


' loſt any of this acquired cold, in another glaſs filled with 
inſtantaneous, as in that caſe the particles of ice would | 


ſnow, the mercury ſubſided to 470. Upon taking out 
the thermometer, the mercury was immoveable, and con- 


tinued ſo in the open air for twelve minutes, and did not 


recover its fluidity and begin to riſe for ſome minutes 
after it was carried into a warm room, where the tem- 
perature of the air was 125% He repeated the ſame ex- 
periment, firſt with the ſame, and then with another 


thermometer, with the ſame ſucceſs. Profeſſor Braun's 


thermometers had a ſpherical bulb, and their ſcale was 


divided into 1200 parts, of which 600 were above o, which 


denotes the heat of boiling water, and 600 below that 
heat. He alſo uſed another thermometer, the ſcale of 
which went no lower than 3609 below o, denoting the 
heat of boiling water. The mercury ſoon deſcended in 
this thermometer, ſo that the whole was contained in 
the bulb; and the immobility of the mercury led him to 
conjecture, that it might be frozen or become a ſolid 
body. But as he had not broken his glaſſes, he could at 
that time only form a conjecture. At another time, when 
the cold was abated, and the thermometer ſtood at 1 99% 
he repeated the experiment with a little variation : he 
firſt put the bulb of the thermometer into a glaſs of ſnow, 
gently preſſed down, before he poured on the aqua fortis; 
he then, in another glaſs, poured the aqua fortis upon 


the ſnow, before he immerſed the thermometer in it; 
and he alſo put the ſnow to the aqua fortis, before he 


put his thermometer in it: but in theſe ſeveral ways he 
found the event exactly the fame ; the mercury was im- 
moveable ; and breaking the bulb of the thermometer, 
he found the mercury ſolid, but not wholly ſo, as the 
middle part of the ſphere was not yet fixed. Mr. ZEpi- 


nus repeated the ſame experiment, and the mercury in 


his thermometer fell, with extreme rapidity, almoſt to 

the 5ooth degree; and in breaking the glaſs from below, 
he found the quickſilver contained in it abſolutely frozen. 
The quickfilver, thus rendered folid, bore hammering 
and extenſion, like other metals; its hardneſs was like 


that of lead, though ſomewhat fofter ; and, upon ſtrik- 


ing, it ſounded like lead. When the mercury was ex- 
tended by theſe ſtrokes, it was eaſily cut with a penknife, 
and in its congealed ſtate looked like the moſt poliſhed 


ſilver; but in about twelve minutes, after being expoſed 


to the air, which was 1979, it recovered its former flu- 
idity. In this laſt experiment of Mr. Braun, the mer- 
cury deſcended to 5309, and on the next day, the cold 
having increaſed to 212?, it defcended to 650. In his 
following experiments, he invariably found, that the 
mercury ſunk lower, when the whole of it was congeal- 
ed, than if any part of it remained fluid. It then ge- 
nerally deſcended to 680 and 700, but the bulbs were 
never, in any of his experiments, without cracks : more- 
over, the mercury, on other occaſions, defcended to 
$oo, and even to 1500; but, in this laſt experiment, 
the bulb was quite broke, ſo that the globe of mercury, 
thoroughly frozen, fell out, and by its fall, of about 
three feet, the ball of mercury became a little compreſſed. 
In another experiment, when the mercury ee 

1260“, 


4260?, the congealed ball was ſtruck ſeveral times with | 
an ax, and became flat like an Engliſh half-crown ; but 
receiving ſome cracks by the blows, it diffolved in about 
twenty minutes. | : 

Mr. Braun found, that, ceteris paribus, the more intenſe 
the natural cold was, the more eaſily and expeditiouſly 
did theſe experiments ſucceed 3 though with the nitrous 
acid poured on ſnow, mercury may be congealed at any 
time, when the heat of the atmoſphere is not greater 
than 175* by De Liſle's thermometer: and though the 
degree of cold neceſſary to conſolidate mercury cannot 
be preciſely aſcertained, yet Mr. Braun eſtimates it to 
be about 469 degrees in his thermometer. In the pro- 
ceſs of his obſervations, Mr. Braun found that double 


aqua fortis was more effectual than ſpirit of nitre; but 


with the ſimple ſpirit of nitre, which ſeldom brings the 
mercury lower than 300, mercury may be frozen in the 
following manner: let ſix glaſſes be filled with ſnow as 
uſual, and the thermometer be put in one of them, and 
the ſpirit of nitre be poured upon it; when the mercury 
would fall no lower in this, remove the thermometer to 
the ſecond, and ſo on to the third and fourth, in which 
fourth immerſion the mercury was congealed. Mr. Api- 


nus gives the following direction for uſing the fuming 


ſpirit of nitre: take the ſpirit of nitre, cooled as much 
as poſſible, and with it fill half a wine glaſs, throwing 
in as much ſnow at the ſame time, and ſtirring it till it 
becomes of the conſiſtence of pap ; and You thus obtain, 
almoſt in an inſtant, the neceſſary degree of cold for the 
congelation of quickfilver. In the experiments above re- 
cited, diſtilled quickſilver was generally uſed ; and in 
ſome the quickſilver was revivified from ſublimation. _ 

It is remarked by Mr. Braun, that by the mixture of ſnow 
and ſpirit of nitre, which froze the mercury, he never 
was able to bring thermometers, filled with the moſt 
highly reCtified ſpirit of wine, lower than 300* : ſo that 
the cold which will freeze mercury, will not freeze ſpirit 
of wine; and therefore ſpirit thermometers are the moſt 
fit to determine the degree of coldneſs in frigorific mix- 
tures, till we are able to conſtruct ſolid metallic thermo- 
meters with ſufficient accuracy. Mr. Braun tried the 


effects of different fluids in his frigonfic mixtures: he | 


always found that Glauber's ſpirit of nitre and double 
on fortis were the moſt powerful ; and from a number 
o 


experiments made when the temperature of the air 


was between 159 and 153 by his thermometer, he con- 
cludes, that ſpirit of ſalt pounded upon ſnow, increaſed 
the natural cold 307; ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 10; oil of 
vitriol, 35; Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, 58; aqua fortis, 
40; ſimple ſpirit of nitre, 30; dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, 
20; Hoffman's anodyne liquor, 32; ſpirit of hartſhorn, 


10; ſpirit of ſulphur, 10; ſpirit of wine rectified, 20; 


camphorated ſpirit, 15; French brandy, 12; and ſeve- 
ral kinds of wine increaſed the natural cold to 6, 7, or 
8 degrees. It appears alſo, from Mr. Braun's experi- 


ments, that both the boiling and freezing of mercury | 

have this in common; that, when it begins to boil, it | 
riſes with rapidity, and deſcends rapidly when it begins | 
to freeze: ſo that if the mean term of the congelation | 
of mercury be fixed at 650 below o, and the term of its | 


| boiling at 414 above o, its greateſt contraction to its 
greateſt dilatation will be 1064 degrees of Mr. Braun's 
thermometer, and 1237 of Fahrenheit's, as 212 is the 


i po of boiling water, and 32 the freezing point in | 
ahrenheit's, which correſponds with 150 under the term | 
of boiling water in Mr. Braun's. Hence every one will | 


ſee the great alteration of ſpecific gravity in frozen and 
- boiling mercury, as, between one and the other, the 


tenth part of the volume is leſſened. Phil. Tranſ. vol. | 
li, part ii. for 1760. art. 64. p. 672. Ibid. vol. Iii. part | 


i. art. 31. p. 156. See alſo an account of ſome ſucceſs- 
ful experiments for freezing quickſilver at Albany fort, 
| Hudſon's bay, in 1775, by Mr. Hutchins, Phil. Tranf 
vol. Ixvi. part i. art. 10. p. 174. See Mercury and 
THERMOMETER. 


FREEZING rain, Or raining ice, a very uncommon kind of 


ſhower, which fell, in the weſt of England, in Decem- 
ber, anno 1672. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne go. | 

This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, 
as a bough, or the like, immediately ſettled into ice ; 
and, by multiplying and enlarging the icicles, it broke all 


down with its weight. 'The rain that fell on the ſnow, | 


ey em froze into ice, without ſinking in the ſnow 
at all. | 

It made an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond an 
thing in all hiſtory. © Had ir concluded with ſome f 
« of wind,” ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, © it might 
© have been of terrible conſequence.” | 

« The ſprig of an aſh-tree, of juſt three quarters of 
pound, being weighed, the ice thereon weighed ſix- 
teen pounds. Some were frighted with the noiſe in 


the air; till they diſcerned it was the clatter of * 


* boughs' daſhed againſt each other,” P. Bez 
ſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt obi ale ob. 
the ground during the whole ; whence he erved on 
that a froſt may be very fierce, and dangero concludes 
tops of ſome hills; while, in other places 1 on the 
two, three, or four, feet diſtance above the ; eepg at 
vers, lakes, &c. and may wander about, ye 6 . The 
in ſome places, and be remiſs in others, not Fa os ouhy 
froſt was followed by glowing heats, and a wc * 
forwardneſs of vegetation. onderful 

FREEZING of wines. See Condenſing of Wigs 

FREEZING, in Commerce and Manufattures, "ay 

FREEZING, in Sea Language, is a ſort of orna 
ing on the upper * of a ſhip's quarter, 
It generally conſiſts of armour, inſtrumen 

FREEZELAND, Farezeuax, 

. „ FRIEZELAND, or FgTIZ EI : 

War, the ſame with CHEVAL de Friſe. rand, horſe, in 

FREGAROLA, in Zoology, a name given b 
ſmall river-fiſn, well known in England b 
the MINoOw. | | 

FREGGIA, in Zoology, the name of a lon 
fiſh of the tænia kind, more commonly called cays. 
GIRO, 5 | 

FREGIT clauſum. See CLAusSUM. 

FREIGHT. See Fr Air. | | 

ch mg a name uſed by ſome for the sTRAWIERA 

ant. 


Farzing, 
mental paint. 
ſtern, Or bow, 
ts of War, ma- 


y many to 3 
y the name gf 


FRENCH, FRangors, abſolutely uſed, fgnifies the lan. 


guage of the people of France. | 
The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother. 
language, but a medley of ſeveral: there is ſcarce an 
language but it has borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes 
from. 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were 
the baſis thereof, are, 1. The Celtic z whether that wee 
a particular language itſelf, or whether it were only adiz- 
lect of the Gothic, as ſpoke in the Weſt and North, 2. 


The Latin, which the Romans carried with them into the 
_ Gauls, when they made the conqueſt thereof. And, 3. 


The Teutonic, or that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke by 
the Franks, when they paſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed 
_ themſelves in Gaul. OT AP | 
Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen 


hundred years, was the preſent French formed, ſuch as 


it is now found. Its progreſs was very flow; and both 
the Italian and Spaniſh were regular languages long be- 
fore the French. fy 5 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, chat the 
French tongue firſt began to be poliſhed ; and that, in the 
regiſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there 
is a purity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent age. 
However, the French was ſtill a very imperfect language 
till the reign of Francis I. the-cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin 
at the bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtru- 
ments of the courts of juſtice in that language, had made 
them overlook the French, their own language. Add, 
that the preceding ages had been remarkable for their ig- 
norance, which was owing, in good meaſure, to the long 
and calamitous wars which France had been engaged in; 
whence, the French noblefle deemed it a kind of mertt, 
not to know any thing; and the generals regarded littte, 


whether or no they wrote and talked politely, provided 


they could but fight well. 


father of the learned, changed the face of things; and 


after his time, Henry Stevens printed his book, De 1a 


Precellence du Langage Frangois. | 1 

The change was become very conſpicuous at the end of 
the ſixteenth century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, 
Coeffeteau, and Malherbe, contributed towards bringing! 
to its perfection; which the cardinal De Richelieu com- 
pleted, by the eſtabliſhment of the French academy; ® 
aſſembly, wherein the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the 


church, the ſword, and the gown, have been —.— | 
Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a ut 


to the improvement of the lan as mh the perſonal quali 
ties of that prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, mk 
that of the princes of the blood, rendered his court * 


politeſt in Europe. Wit and magnificence ſeemed to it; 


and his generals might have diſputed with the Greeks, 
Romans, &c. the glory of writing well, if they co | 
not that of fighting. W 
From court, the elegance and purity of the ne ee 
ſpread itſelf into the provinces; and now there 1 Free „ 
any body there who does not write and ſpeak good 0 7 
One of the characters of the French language 0 f; 


n 
natural and eaſy, The words are ranged in it 13 1 


5 ideas in inds; in V 
the ſame order as the ideas in our minds © ot the 


differs exceedingly from the Greek and Latin, epute 

inverſion of the natural order of words is 1 P Trench 

beauty. Indeed the Hebrew ſurpaſſes even ine “ in 
8 | 


g anguilliform 


But Francis I. who was the reſtorer of learning, and the 


in this point; but then it comes ſhort of it in copiouſneſs 
1 . 
and varia! = 1 however, that as to the analogy of 
I: molt 2148. fimplicity wherewith the moods of 
F gory HT the Engliſh has the advantage, not only 
wy be French, but over all the known languages in the 
9 then the turns, the expreſſions, and the 
world; of the Engliſh, are ſometimes ſo quaint, and ex- 
arr; e that it loſes a good deal of the advantage 
hear rammatical ſimplicity gives it over the reſt. 
m— 1 has but few compound words; wherein it 
The iel from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh. 
= the French authors own a great diſadvantage in their 
e e; the Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of 
= 2 and energy from the compoſition of words, 
Jr frequently expreſſing that in one ſounding word, 
- *n1,Htives in the French are as few as the com- 
e Is greateſt part of thoſe remaining in uſe hav- 
ing loſt their diminutive ſignification; but what diſtin- 
unh the French moſt are its juſtneſs, purity, accuracy, 
ibility. 
_ 1 ** univerſal and extenſive language in Eu- 
rope. The policy of ſtates and courts has rendered it 
neceſſary ſor the miniſters of princes, and their officers, 
Kc. and the taſte of arts and ſciences has had the ſame | 
effect, with regard to the learned. FIC | 
In Germany, and elſewhere, the princeſſes and perſons | 
of diſtinction value themſelves on underſtanding French; 
and in ſeveral courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much 
known as the language of the country; though the court 
of Vienna is an exception from this rule. French is there 
very little uſed; the emperor Leopold could not bear to 
hear it ſpoke in his court; the Latin and Italian are there 
cultivated inſtead of it. This extenſiveneſs of the French 
language is no modern advantage; William the Con- 
queror gave laws to England in the French language; 
and the ancient cuſtoms of moſt of the provinces of the 
Netherlands are wrote in the ſame. | | 
Laſtly, the French 1s the ſame language every where; not 


— 
2 a 


where it is ſpoken, out of France. 


tongue, ſee the Remarques of M. Vaugelas; and the 
Obſervations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks; 
the Remarques of F. Bouhours; and the Doubts of a 
Bas-Breton gentleman, by the ſame father; the Conver- 
ſations of Ariſte and Eugene; the Obſervations of M. 
Menage, and his Etymologies, with thoſe of M. Huet; 


many later works. | | 

FaENCH Bole. See Bol. 

FRENCH Bread. See BREAD. 1 Sit te” rpg 

FrEnNCH Charafer, Coins, Companies, Crown. See the 
ſubſtantives. . * | 

TrExCH graſs, a name given by our farmers to a plant 

raiſed for the food of cattle, and more properly called 

SAINT-/0;n. It had its name French graſs, from its 


| ſerving both freſh and dried for the food of cattle ; the 
common clover is called graſs alſo by the farmers, though 


continuance, a ſtrong crop often yielding a plentiful an- 
nual produce for ſorty years without any renewing. 
Frency Man. See FRANCIGENA, and ENGLECERY, 
FREXCH Meaſures, Money, Order, Padſaddle, Pox, Silks, 
Weights. See the ſubſtantives. | | 5 
FaExch Mines, duty on. See DUTY. | 5 
FRENK. See FRANK. 7 

FRENUM, or FR NUM. See FRENUM. "ied 


| vj | | 
FRESCO, in the Arts, a kind of painting performed on 


and with water-colours. 
is ſort of painting has a great advantage z by its incor- 


Tolating with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is 
— extremely durable; and never fails or falls, but 
an, with it, The Italians, from whom we borrow the 
ae call it Freſeoz becauſe it is frequently - uſed for 
Vas, alcoves, and other buildings, in the open air. Vi- 


truvi 7 . n 
zurius, lib. vii. cap. 4. calls it udo teftorio. | 


; ting in freſco is very ancient, having been praCtiſed | 


— e earlieſt ages of Greece and Rome. It is chiefly 

armed on walls and vaults, newly plaſtered with lime 
5 3 the painting goes on; no more being to be done 
dries eo than the painter can diſpatch in a day, while it 


Vol. II. Nꝰ 142. 


only in all the provinces of France, but in all places 


which the French cannot expreſs but by a periphraſis. | 


For a critica) acquaintance with what regards the French 


F. Buther's French Grammar; and that of the abbe Reg- | 
nier. Add, the two diſcourſes of the abbe de Dangeau ; | 
one on the yowels, and the other on the conſonants, and 


coming originally to us from France, and from its uſe in | 


| Neither this nor the other are properly graſſes. Some of | 
our farmers alſo call it everlaſting graſs, from its long | 


FRENZY, and FRENETIC, See PHRENZY, and PHRE- 


 Telh plaſter, or on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry; 


ane land; but the plaſter is only to be laid, in propor- | 


FRE 


Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign js uſually 
made on paper, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, 
about half an hour after the plaſter is applied. 

The ancients painted on ſtucco z and we may remark in 
Vitruvius what infinite care they took in making the in- 
cruſtation or plaſtering of their buildings to render them 
beautiful and laſting; though the modern painters find a 


as it does not dry ſo haſtily, and as being a little browniſh, 
It 18 fitter to lay colours on, than a ground ſo white as 
ſtucco, 
In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial 
colours, and almoſt all the minerals, are ſet aſide, and 
ſcarce any thing is uſed but earths ; which are capable of 
preſerving their colour, defending it from the burning of 
the lime, and reſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its 
bitterneſs. 
For the work to come out in all its beauty, the colours 
muſt be laid on quick, while the plaſter is yet moiſt; nor 
ſhould they ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed 
up with the white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome 
workmen do; becauſe. ſuch colours grow blackiſh ; nor 


on haſtily at firſt, | | 
The colours uſed, are white made of lime ſlacked long 
before, and white marble duſt; oker, both red and yel- 
low; verditer; lapis lazuli; ſmalt; black chalk, &c. 
All which are only ground, and worked up with water; 
and moſt of them grow brighter and brighter, as the 
Freſco dries, . | | | 
The bruſhes and pencils for this work ought to be long 
and ſoft, otherwiſe they will rake and raiſe the painting. 
The colours ſhould be full, and flowing from the bruſh ; 
and the deſign perfect; for, in this work, you cannot al- 
ter or add upon any colour. | | 
FRESH 9d:/Jeion, in Law, (friſca diſſeiſina, from the French 
fraix; i. e. recens, & diſſeiſer, viz. poſſeſſione ej icere) ſig- 
nifies that dz//ez//n which a man might formerly ſeek to 
defeat of himſelf, and by his own power, without re- 


fifteen days old, or ſome other ſhort continuance. Bri- 
ton, cap. 5. Of this Bracton writes at large, conclud- 
ing it to be arbitrary. Lib. iv. cap. 5. e 
RESH fine, is that which was levied within a year paſt. 
Weſtm. 2. cap. 45. See FINE. „ 


Fresm- force, friſca fortia, in Law, denotes a force done 


within forty days. 8 | | | 
If a man be diſſeiſed of lands or tenements, within any 
city or borough ;. or deforced from them after the death 
of his anceſtors, to whom he is heir; or after the death 
of his tenant for life, or in tail; he may, within forty 
days after his title accrued, have his remedy by an aſſize, 
or bill of Ve force. | TE 
FRESH the haw/e, on board a Ship. See HawsE. 
FRESH Shot, in the Sea iraſe ſignifies the falling down of 


hath 72/5 water a good way from the mouth of the river. 
As this is more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh 
3 | 55 5 


the rowers in the long boat. 


committed, as never ceaſes, from the time of the offence 
committed, or diſcovered, till he be apprehended. 


purſuing ſhall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas 
otherwile they are the king's. 


he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to take him; or though 


i | he happens to be apprehended by ſome other perſon, yet 
it ſhall be adjudged eh purſuit. 


wood ſays, that upon fre/þ ſuit within the view, treſ- 
paſſers in the foreſt may be attached by the officers pur- 
ſuing them, though without the limits of @he foreſt, 
Frefh ſuit may continue for ſeven years. See HUE and Cry. 
ſalt, or ſaline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the 
ſenſe. : | | 
Such generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 
Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate 
of water is to be falt : the Vr he ſuppoſes to be ac. 
cidental, and to be owing to the vapours of plants, and 
the breath of animals therein; and to the exhalations 
raiſed by the ſun. 
Others vil have all water originally #r2/h, and take its 
ſaltneſs to be accidental; to account for which, a great 
number of hypotheſes have been framed. 
The ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a 
| hurtful quality. It renders it not only nauſeous to the 


a. MC 


8 — -< 


plaſter made of lime and ſand preferable to it; both 


do any preſerve themſelves, but only ſuch as were laid 


ſorting to the king or the law; as where it was not above 


any great river, into the ſea; by means whereof the ſea 


FRESH Spell, in the Sea- language, a freſh gang, to relieve _ 
FRESH Suit, recens inſecutio, in Law, is ſuch a preſent and 
active proſecution of an offender, where a robbery is 


The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon is, that the party _ 


Though the party robbed doth not apprehend the thief 
immediately, but ſome time after the robbery, provided 
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Freſh ſuit is either within the view, or without. Man- 


Fresn Hater, is that not tinctured or impregnated with 


| | - U | __ taſte, 
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| taſte, but greatly prejudicial to the body; and it is gene- 


cCipitate, in which is the ſaline matter of the fluid. 


water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall ſtem, which was 
the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous to the ſur- 


face of the water, noted; upon infuſing a quantity of | 
ſalt, only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight 


with this view, ſee Sca-WATER. OD 
Fresn Mind ſignifies ſtrong, but not violent; hence when | 


FRESHES, in Sca- language, denotes the impetuoſity of an 


which may be diſtinctly perceived for a great length along 


FRET, or FRE TT, in Architecture, a 
nament, conſiſting of two liſts, or fillets, variouſly in- 
terlaced, or woven, and running at parallel diſtances, 


plinths of baſes, &c. 


each othgr, | | 
FRET, in ufic, is uſed for the ſtops uſed on ſome inſtru- 


find the notes without them. On lutes and viols they 


FRET, or FRETTE, 


—— —— 


not only for drinking, but alſo for œconomical uſes, as 


any faline particles before floating therein. 


of a ſtrong well filtrated ſolution of a well-refined ſilver, 
diſſolved in clear aqua fortis; upon which there imme- 


that a drop or two, even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with 


A neceſſary condition of theſe Frets is, that every return 
and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo inqiſpenſ- 


ingly well. 


ments, eſpecially baſs viols and lutes: it conſiſts of ſtrings | 
tied round the neck of the inſtrument, at certain diſtances, 


rally agreed, that thoſe waters, cetcris paribus, are belt, 


waſhing, boiling, and brewing, which are the freeſt from 
ſaltneſs. 

Hence, various methods have been contrived for examin- 
ing the fre/hneſs of waters, and for dulcifying or making 
ſalt water fre//. | | 

Mr. Boyle gives us a method of examining the {re/bmeſs 
of water, by means of a precipitate, which calts down 


Into one thouſand grains of diſtilled water he puts one 
grain of ſalt; and into the ſolution lets fall a few drops 


diately appears a whitiſh cloud, which, though but ſlowly, 
deſcends to the bottom, and there ſettles in a white pre- 


This method, if it were required, would examine water 
to a greater nicety, than that here ſpecified. It has diſ- 
covered falt in water where there was but one grain of 
ſalt in two thouſand, nay in three thouſand times the 
weight of water. | | 

The experiment was tried before the Royal Society, in 
1692, by Sir Hans Sloane; where it was likewiſe found 


common water, would be diſcovered by the ſame method. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 298. 


Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the 


Royal Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering 
the ſmalleſt quantity of ſalt contained in water, on a 
principle of hydroſtatics. The operation was performed 
by means of a large poiſe of glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt- 
head; the ball thereof was three inches in diameter, and 
the neck 21 of an inch. This being ſo poifed, with red 
lead put in it, as to make it very little heavier than ue 


graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a balance; and 


of the water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an 
inch lower in the water. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 


304. . 50 © 
The dulcifying, or making of ſalt water fręſh, is a ſecret, | 


that has been long ſought with great attention. For an 
account of the principal attempts that have been made 


the gale increaſes, it is ſaid to freſhen. | 
ebb-tide, increaſed by heavy rains, and flowing out into" 
the ſea, often diſcolouring it to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and forming a line that ſeparates the two colours, and 


the coaſt. k 85 
kind of knot, or or- 


4 


equal to their breadth. See Tab. Archit. fig. 34. I 


able, that they have no beauty without it, but become 
perfectly Gothic. 5 

ometimes the fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet, which, 
if well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceed- 


4 


— 


The ancients 
they were chiefly applied on were even, flat members, 
or parts of building; as the faces of the corona, and 
eaves of cornices ; under the roofs, foſlits, &c. on the | 


The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French 

word frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, 

which conſiſts chiefly of beams, rafters, &c. laid acroſs 
and, as it were, fretted. is 


within which ſuch and ſuch notes are to be found. Theſe 
ſtrings or frets are ſometimes, yet ſeldom, put on the baſs 
violin for learners, and taken off again when they can 
always remain. | | | 
in Heraldry, is a bearing conſiſting of 
ſix bars, crofſed, and interlaced, fretwi/e-; as in 7ub. 
Herald. fig. 39. | | | 
Guillim derives the word from the French rets, net; but 
the reader will eaſily furniſh himſelf with a better ety- 
mology from the word fret, in architecture. | 
He bears diamond a fret topaz the coat armour formerly 
of the lord Maitravers, and now quartered by the duke 


|{FRIARS, or FRIERS obſervant, fratres obſervantes, were a 


FRIBURGH, Fzx1DBurGn, or FriTHEBORG, among 


made great uſe of theſe frets : the places| 


of Norfolk. When it conſiſt aa 
the number muſt be 3 of more thay br pie 
Some call this the true lovers Þngs + oth 
bnot, becauſe it is their arms; and 55% Fr, orgy, 
Gibbon is for calling it heraldorum ung,” Me ma 
RETTS, in Mineralogy, a term uſed h 5 . 
preſs the worn ſide of the banks of dhe Miner to e 
countries, where they ſearch for the N 
grewts, — down from the hills, Sh 
to trace out the running of th 
5 No 6. 9 
, or FRETTE, in Heraldry jg <1 
divers bars laid acroſs each der,” is Where there are 
Fretty is of ſix, eight, or more pieces, Ae 
eight pieces, or, the.coat of the lord Willouat) Jretyef 
Columbiere obſerves, that Hetty, abſolutely ut | 
out any addition, is ſuppoſed to be of x ; ated, with 
ſo many bars, or pieces, croſling each oh Rey bar ö, 
fore, need not be expreſſed; but if A ber 
much muſt be mentioned. And yet Guijlj 1 1 
fretty of fix, argent; the coat of the een ya re, 
ingham, of Suſſex. * ords Et. 
FRETUM, Fraight, or frcight, 
R e | 
{T-work, an enrichment of #-- 
with ſomething in manner or” S. Na rid 
Fret-work is ſometimes uſed, among us, to fn | 
enrich flat, empty ſpaces ; but it is principally «bog 
in roofs, which are fretted over with ole 0 = 
The Italians, alſo, apply it to the mantlings of or 
— great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, 47 
* 4 almoſt within doors, as harder matters in tho 
3 ere to bodies, 
rittle, eaſily crumbled or reduced to now TAE 
| the fingers; their force of coheſion de fork Ty 
expoſes them to ſuch ſolution. Such are pumi her 
all calcined ſtones, burnt alum, &c. e 
. Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body ce 
fiſts wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined and which 
ate readily ſeparated, as having nothing unfuous or 0 
tinous to bind them together. DEN 
FRIAR, or Frien, by the Latins called froter, the Italians 
Fra, and the French rere, that is, brother, is a tor 
common to the monks of all orders; ſounded on this, 
that there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood pr: 
ſumed between the ſeveral religious perſons of the fame 
convent or monaſtery, > | | 
The kinds of frirrs are very numerous: Avcusrin 
To Friars; Dominican, or black, or preaching, friars; 
FRANCISCAN,. or grey, or begging, friars; and Cal- 
MELITES, or white friars. | | 
FRIAR, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks 
as are not prieſts ; for thoſe in orders are uſually digni- 
fied with the appellation of FaTHER. 


ts in mine. 


in Cergraphy, 800 


5 | * 


to denote them tender and 


branch of the Franciſcans; thus called, becauſe not com- 
bined together in any cloyſter, convent, or corporation, 
as the conventuals are, but only agreed among themſelves 
to obſerve the rules of their order, and that more ſtrict 
than the conventuals did, from whom they ſeparated 
\ themſelves out of a ſingularity of zeal, living in certain 
places of their own chuſing. © _ 
FRIAR's cowl, in Botany. See WAK E Robin. 
FRIARY of the holy Trinity. See TRINITY. | 


our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, denoted the fame as FRANK- 
pledge did after the time of the Conqueſt. ; 
Praterea eft quædam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per quan 
omnes flatu firmiſſimo ſuſtinentur, viz. ut unuſqueſque ſic 
bilitat fe ſub fidejuſſionis ſccuritate, quam Augli vocant {re0- 
| borghes : li tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem tienmanm- 
tale, quod ſonat Latine decem hominum numerumn. 
Edw. II. ap. Lamb. | | Sh 
Every man in this kingdom was anciently aſſociated in 
ſome decennary, or company of ten families, who were 
pledged, or bound, for each other, to keep the peacty 
and obſerve the law. See TI HIN. If any offence 
was done by one, the other nine were to anſwer it; that 
is, if the criminal fled from juſtice, they had thirty da 
allowed to apprehend him : if he was not taken in that 
time, he who was the friburgh, i. e. the principal pledge 
of the ten, ſhould take two of his own number, and the 
chief pledges of three neighbouring /r/bnrg#5, with two 
others out of each of the ſaid Friburghs, who were {0 
purge themſclves, and their Vg, of the ſorfeituie 
and flight of the criminal. If they could not do this 
the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to mabe 
ſatisfation. | | 
Great men were not combined in any ordinary decenna, 
or dozen, as being deemed a ſuſſicient aſſurance fo! theme 
ſelves and their menial ſervants. mk 


1 
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diſh, or meſs haſtily dreſſed in a frying- 
FRICASSET, © ned with Futter, oil, or the like. 


„ Others will have fricaſſee formed in imitation of 
che noiſe made by butter, or other fat, when melted in 


3 a fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbits, of tench, of 


ö 075, of eggs, of peas, &c. | 
ripe _ ich 1 17 4 in Pharmacy, a name given to 
ſuch medicines as Are intended to be rubbed into the ſe- 
0 parts of the body. The ancients had three kinds 
oth the dry, the ſoft, and the liquid ; the firſt was 
a0 in the way of fumigation, the ſecond was bound on 


the part with cloths, and the laſt was uſed by way of 


embrocation. 


the act of rubbing or grating the ſurface of 
e that of adler called fo attrition, 
The phenomena ariſing upon the riction of divers bodies, 
under different circumſtances, are very numerous and 
conſiderable. | | . . i 
Mr. Hawkſbee gives us a number of experiments of this 
kind; particularly of the attrition, or Friction of glaſs, 
under various circumſtances, the reſult of which was, 
that it yielded light, and became electrical. 
All bodies by Friction are brought to conceive heat ; 
many of them to emit light ; particularly a cat's back, 
ſugar, beaten ſulphur, mercury, ſea-water, gold, copper, 
Kc. but, above all, diamonds, which, when briſkly 
rubbed againſt glaſs, gold, or the like, yield a light equal 
to that of a live coal when blowed by the bellows. See 
FPrEcrRics and ELECTRICITY. | 
FricTiON, in Mechanics, denotes the reſiſtance a moving 
body meets with from the ſurface on which it moves. 
Friction ariſes from the roughneſs or aſperity of the ſur- 
face of the body moved on, and that of the body moving: 
for ſuch ſurfaces conſiſting alternately of eminences and 
cavities, either the eminences of the one mult be raiſed 
over thoſe of the other, or they muſt be both broke and 
worn off; but neither can happen without motion, nor 
can motion be produced without a force impreſſed. 
Hence, the force applied to move the body 1s either 
wholly, or partly, ſpent on this effect; and conſequently 
there ariſes a reſiſtance, or Friction, which will be greater, 
cætleris paribus, as the eminences are the greater, and 


the ſubſtance the harder : and as the body, by continual | 
friction, becomes more and more poliſhed, the Friction 


diminiſhes. 33 3 
Hence it follows, that the ſurfaces of the parts of ma- 


chines that touch each other ſhould be as ſmooth and po- 
liſhed as poſſible. However, it is found by experience, | 
that the flat ſurfaces of metals, or other bodies, may be 


ſo far poliſhed as to increaſe Friction; becauſe the at- 
traction of coHEsION becomes ſenſible, as we bring the 
ſurfaces of bodies nearer and nearer to contact. But, as 
no body can be ſo much poliſhed, as quite to take away 
all inequality; witneſs thoſe numerous ridges diſcovered 
by the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſurfaces; hence ariſes 


the neceſſity of anointing the parts that touch with oil, 


or ſome other fatty matter. 


Friction, laws of. 1. As the weight of a body moving 


on another is increaſed, ſo is the ramen | 1 5 
Ibis we ſee experimentally in a balance, which, when 
only charged with a ſmall weight, eaſily turns; but, 
with a greater, a greater force is required. N 


Hence, if the line of direction of a moving body be | 


oblique to the ſurface moved on, the friction is the 
| ar, this having the ſame effect as an increaſe of 

weight. | | 

And hence, again, as a perpendicular ſtroke or impreſ- 


fon is to an oblique one; as the whole ſine, to the fine | 


ol the angle of incidence; and the fine of a greater angle 


1s greater, and that of a leſſer leſs; the fridn is the 
greater, as the line of direction approaches nearer to a| 


perpendicular. 


This is eafily obſervable, and eſpecially in the teeth of | 


wheels, which are frequently broke on this very account. 
The friction, therefore, is taken away, if the line of di- 


ſace. 


; < T he friftion is leſs in a body that rolls, than it would | 
© vere the ſame body to {lide, as is eaſily demonſtrated. | 


For ſuppoſe a dented ruler, AB, Tab. Mechanics, fig. 12. 
nn (oppoſe a wheel DE to move along with it, with its 

| J were to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the 
ru * would deſcribe a right line on the ſurface thereof, 
and, as the tooth of the ruler H reſiſts the ſame, it could 


not proceed without removing or breaking either the | 


old H, or that F. And the fame will hold in the 
; 08 of any rough ſurface upon another, where all the 
92 will take place that can any way ariſe from the 


'oughneſs of the ſurface. But if the wheel ED roll 


8 ——— 
* 


reclion of the moving body be parallel to the ſur- 


perpendicular to the circumference; if now the | 


along the ruler, then the tooth H will no longer reſiſt 
its motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of the cavit 
F over the eminence of the tooth H; and the ſame holds 
in Eg rubbing of any rough body over the ſurface of an- 
other. 

Hence, in machines, leſt the {rin ſhould employ a 
great part of the power, care is to be taken, that no 
part of the machine ſlide along another, if it can be 
avoided ; but rather that they roll, or turn upon each 
other. With this view it may be proper to lay the axes 
of cylinders, not, as is uſually done, in a groove, or 
concave matrix, but between little wheels, ABCD. fig. 
13. moveable on their reſpective axes : for, by this con- 
trivance, the 1 is transferred from the circumfe- 
rence of thoſe wheels to their pivots; and the Friction 
may be ſtill diminiſhed farther, by making the axles of 
thoſe wheels reſt upon other Friclion- wheels that turn 
round with them. This was long ago recommended by 
P. Caſabus; and experience confirms, that we fave 
much power by it. Hence alſo it is, that a pulley 
moveable on its axis reſiſts leſs than if it were fixed. 
And the ſame may be obſerved of the wheels of coaches, 
and other carriages. DO os Ry 
From theſe principles, with a little farther help ſrom the 
higher geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the figure 
of the teeth of wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance poſſible, and which ſhould be epicycloidal. And 
the ſame was afterwards demonſtrated by De la Hire; 
though, which is much to be lamented, the thing is not 


yet taken into practice. | 
Hence, in ſawing-mills, the fides of the wooden rect 
angle the ſaws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with 


Totulz, or little wheels, which would greatly leſſen the 
Friction; and the like in other caſes, 


FRICTION, calculation of the quantity of. The friction is a 


point of the utmoſt importance in machines; and by all 


means to be conſidered, in calculating the force thereof: 
yet it is generally overlooked in ſuch calculations: but 


this is principally, becauſe its preciſe value is not known. 


It is not yet reduced to certain and infallible rules: ſince 


it depends upon the ſtructure of bodies, the form of 
their prominent parts and cavities, and upon their 
rigidity, their elaſticity, their coherence, and other 
circumſtances. 
compute the advantage, which a moving power has 
from the machine; either on account of its diſtance from 


a fixed point; or of the direction in which it acts. And 
in all the demonſtrations it is ſuppoſed, that the ſurfaces 


of bodies are perfectly ſmooth and poliſned. Indeed the 


engineers expect, that in the practice they ſhould loſe part 
of the advantage of their force, by the yvichion: but how 


much, it is ſuppoſed, nothing but the practice can deter- 


mine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt to 


ſettle, by experiment, a foundation for the preciſe calcu- 
lation of the quantity of #r:&:0n; and Mr. Parent has 


confirmed it, from reaſoning and geometry: but their 


ceived. | 
M. Amontons's principle is, that the Vite of two bo- 


theory, however warranted, is not generally and fully re- 


dies depends on the weight, or force, wherewith they 


bear on each other; and only increaſes as the bodies are 
more ſtrongly preſſed, or applied, againſt each other, or 


are charged with a greater weight; and that it is a vulgar | 
error, that the quantity of jr:&:0 has any dependence 


on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces rubbed againſt each other; 


or that the #-::0n increaſes as the ſurfaces do. Thus if 
a piece of wood four inches wide and one inch * be 
ground, and thereby made exactly fit to the ſurf 


e of 
another fixed piece of the ſame wood, it will acquire the 


ſame weight to draw it along on the ſame, whether it be 


laid on its broad or narrow ſide : for, though on the broad 


ſide there be four times the number of touching particles 


(ceteris paribus), yet each particle is preſſed with but ? of 
the weight bearing on thoſe of the narrow ſide ; and fince 


four times the number multiplied by 3 of the weight is 
equal to 4 of the number multiplied by four times the 


weight, it is plain that the effect, that is, the reſiſtance, 


is equal in both caſes, and therefore, requires the ſame _ 


force to overcome it. | 


Upon the firſt propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hire 
had recourſe to experiments; which ſucceeded much in 


favour of the new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough 


| wood on a rough table; their ſizes were unequal ; but 
he laid weights on them, fo as to render them all equally 


heavy: and he found, that the fame. preciſe force, or 
weight, applied to them by a little pulley was required 
to put — in motion, notwithſtanding all the inequality 
of the ſurfaces. The experiment ſucceeded in the fame 
manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. Upon 
this M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the rationale of the 
thing; and has given us a phytical ſolution of the effect. 
And M. Amontons has ſettled a calculus of the value of 

28 5 „ Frictien; 


The common method is, barely to 
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Friction; and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, on 


the foundation of the new principle, 


In wood, iron, lead, and braſs, which are the principal 
materials uſed in machines, he finds the rehſtance, cauſed 
by Friction, to be nearly the fame, when thoſe materials 
are anointed with oil, or other fatty matter; (but this fact 
has been diſputed by Muſchenbrock, and experiments 
urged in proof of the contrary): and this reſiſtance, inde- 
pendent of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly 
equal to a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are 
preſſed againſt each other. Others have obſerved, that, 
if the ſurfaces be hard and well poliſhed, the fri&:0n will 
be leſs than a third part of the weight; but if the parts 
be ſoft or rugged, it will be much greater, Let a very 
ſmooth cylinder of wood AB, Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 44+ 
be laid on two well-poliſhed and oiled or greaſed ſupporters 
Cand D, and be charged with the weight of two pounds in 
the two equal balls G, H; it will require an additional 
weight x (equal to about a third part.of the two pounds) to 
give motion to, or overcome the friction of the ſaid cylinder. 
Put this additional weight, as it cauſes a greater preſſure 
of the cylinder, will increaſe the friction, and require the 
addition of another weight y, equal to a third part of its 
own ; for the ſame reaſon the weignt y will require an- 
other z a third part of two pounds and ſo on ad infinitum. 
Therefore, if the fri#10n is preciſely equal to a third of 


the weight, the firſt weight with all the additional ones | 


viz. 2, 4, 2, 27 Kc. will bea ſeries of numbers in geo- 
metrical progreſſion decreaſing : and the ſum of all theſe 
terms, omitting the firſt, i. e. the ſum of the infinite 
number of additional weights x +y+2 &c. is equal to 
one pound: fo that if the weight of the cylinder be in- 
conſiderable, the way to overcome the fri&/:0n will be to 
double the power G or H at once. 3 | 

But if the cylinder moved on the two ſmall gudgeons E 


and F, or on a ſmall axis, the jr:i&:9n would be abated in 


the ſame proportion as the diameter of theſe gudgeons is 


leſs than the diameter of the cylinder, becauſe in this caſe | 


the parts on which the cylinder moves and rubs will have 


| leſs velocity than the power which moves it in the ſame 


proportion. See W HEEL-Carriages. 

The above recited hypotheſis of M. Amontons has been 
adopted and confirmed by M. Camus, Deſaguliers and 
others. In order to eſtimate the quantity of r447:on in 
any engine, begin at the power and conſider the velocity 
and the weight at the firſt rubbing part, and determine 
the quantity of #r:#:01 by the foregoing principles; then 


proceed to the next rubbing part, finding the #r:@10 | 
there, &c. Mr. Emerſon, in his Principles of Mechanics, 
deduces from experiments the following remarks relating 
to the quantity of fri#ion: when a cubic piece of foft | 
wood of eight pounds weight, moves upon a ſmooth. 


plane of ſoft wood, at the rate of three feet per ſecond, 
its Friction is about one third of the weight; but if it be 


rough, the friction is little leſs than half the weight : on 
the ſame ſuppoſition, when both the pieces of wood are 


very ſmooth, the Friction is about one fourth. of the 


weight: the Hidlion of ſoft wood on hard, or of hard | 
wood upon ſoft is one fifth or one half of the weight; of 


hard wood upon hard wood one ſeventh or one eighth ; 


of poliſhed ſteel moving on ſteel or pewter one fourth; 
moving on copper or lead, one fifth of the weight. He 


obſerves in general, that metals of the ſame fort haye more 


fridtion than thoſe of different ſorts ; that lead makes 
much reſiſtance ; that iron or ſteel cunning in braſs makes 
the leaſt #:4:on of any; and that metals oiled make the 


friflion leſs than when poliſhed, and twice as little as 


when unpoliſhed. Deſaguliers obſerves that, in Monſ. 


Camus's experiments on ſmall models of fledges in actual 
motion, there are more caſes wherein the Friction is leſs 
than where it is more than one third of the weight. See 


a table, exhibiting the /ri#1i0u between various ſub- 


ſtances, formed from his experiments in Def. Exp. Phil. 
vol. i. p. 193, &c. | 

Beſide the preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines 
that of the 7:92, there is another circumſtance to be. 
conſidered z viz. the velocity. 'The fr:#107 is the greater, 
and the more difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed 


___ againſt each other with the greater ſwiſtneſs; ſo that this 


velocity muſt be compared with that of the power neceſ- 
ſary to move the machine, and overcome the Vridtion. If 
the velocity of the power be double that of the parts 


— 


If two bodies, with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely 


| ſuch ſuppoſition, which has no place in nature, we ſup- 


_ ſurface has nothing to do in it. 


be all; were it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſo- 


grind, without raiſing the body, the refiſtance arihng 
always combined with that from the preſſion ; whereas, 
in the former caſe, hat arifing from the prethon may be 


_ tle, with regard to the great number of times the body 


raiſed to. 


conſiderable of the two, when it does accompany It; for 


FRI 


the leaſt velocity poſſible : and thus the 
axis of a wheel ſhould be as ſmallas poſſible 
to that of the wheel ; in that the lefſer the axis 


diameter of the 
with regard 
z the flower 
againſt each 
always goes 
entre: and 

els ſhould he 
catching on 2 
rface equal to 
tan time, b 


will be the motion of the ſurfaces rubbin 
other; ſince the velocity of a circular 20105 
diminiſhing ſrom the circumference to the e 
for the ſame reaſon, the teeth of dented whe 
as ſmall and thin as poſſible; for a tooth 
notch, &c. rubs one of its (ides againſt a ſy 
its own; and is to diſengage itſelf, in a ce 
paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface ; conſe 

the lefſer the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to N 
ſmallneſs of the furface diminiſhing the reſiſtance df = 
Friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs, but 1 
is a leſs ſpace to move. The following general propoſſ 5 
may be deduced from the preceding remarks ag Tha 
the reſiſtances ariſing from ſricion are to one another; g 
ratio compounded of the preſſures of the rubbin 5 
and the times or velocities of their motions. 928805 
But, notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſt 
tions of this theory of Friction, the public, or even ng 
academy itſelf where it was propoſed, could not be brou 1 
fully to acquieſce in it. Muſchenbroek and the ab 
Nollet have concluded from experiments that the fridim 
of bodies depends on the quantity of their ſurface as ab 
as their weight. Introd.. ad Phil. Nat. vol. i. c. 9. and 
Lect. Phyſ. Exp. tom. i. p. 241. There is ſcarce an 
ſubject of experiment, with regard to which din 
perſons have formed ſuch various concluſions, ſo that 
the nature and laws of #r:c7/0n are not yet ſuſficiently clear 
and deciſive. It is granted, that the preſſion has ? great 
effect, and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be con- 
dered in fridtions: but it will be hard to perſuade us abſo- 
lutely to exclude the conſideration of the ſurface. In el. 
SR the contrary ſeems capable of a metaphyſical demon- 

ration. | ; 


bard, and poliſhed, be moved along each other, the fri- 
tion will be none or infinitely ſmall ; but if, in lieu of 


poſe two bodies, with rough uneven ſurfaces, the difi- 
culty of moving one of them on the other muſt either 
ariſe from this; that the firſt is to be raiſed, in order to 
diſengage the parts catched or locked in the ſecond; or 
that the parts muſt be broken, and worn off; or both. 
In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodies 
makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the fric- 
tion ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion ; and the 


In the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would 


lutely abſtracted from the firſt 3 i. e. could the parts of 
one body be rubbed and worn againſt thoſe of the other, 
without raiſing one of them; it being viſible, that a greater 
number of parts to be broken would make a greater reſiſt- 
ance than a leſs: but as in practice we never rub, or 


from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the ſecond caſe, 1s 


alone, and uncompounded. 5 2 = 
Add, that what is worn off a body, 1s ordinarily very lit- 


muſt have been raiſed during the friction, and all the little 
heights added together, which the body mult have been 


Hence, as the reſiſtance from preſſion may be ſingle; and 
as the ſame always accompanies that ariſing from the 
magnitude of the ſurfaces, and is uſually much the more 


theſe reaſons, in moſt of the experiments that are made, 
it is the only one perceived, and the only one that necG 
to be conſidered. | | | 

But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the prel- 
ſion to be very ſlender, and the number of parts to be 
rubbed, very great, it muſt be owned, there are caſes 
wherein the fr:&ion follows, very ſenſibly, the proporuon 
of the ſurfaces. . | 7 
Dr. Deſaguliers has treated fully of the /ri&7o2 of 2 
carriages, &c. See his Courſe of Experim a 
i. p. 133 to 138. and p. 182 to 254. ſee allo p. 45 5 

60 | 


rubbed, it acquires, by that means, an advantage that | FRICTION of the parts of fluids, Sce RESISTANCE, and Ree 
makes it double; or, which amounts to the ſame, it di-| TARDATION of fluids. 

miniſhes the contrary force of friction by one half; and | FRICTION of ropes. See CORDAGE and Ro fs. 
reduces it to a ſixth part of the weight, or preſſion. But FAC TIN A wheel-carriages. See WHE - Carriages F 
this velocity M. Amontons only conſiders as a circum- | FICTION, in Adedicine, and Surgery, denotes the ac 5 
ſtance that augments or diminiſhes the effect of the preſ- rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, Or other 814 

ſion, i e. the difficulty of the motion: ſo that the friction ters; in order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it. They 
{till follows the proportion of the weight. Only, we are] F147:ons are much uſed of late in venereal caſes. Bog 
hereby directed to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub prefer the applying of mercury externally by 4 


Gs at — 1 * aifs a falivation. 
againſt each other, in ſuch manner, as that they may have friction, to that or giving it internally, to f aiſe a la There 


FRI 


ws arc alſo idiot! with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth 
e for the effect of which laſt, ſee STROA Bis 
or 


ny kind are a ſort of exerciſe which contri- 
to health; as they excite and ſtir up the na- 
h, divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, 
of the ſkin, and carry off ſtagnarit hu- 


ING. 

Frictions Of a 
butes greatly 
tural warmt 
open the pores 


Tbe fleſh-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſetves, is an exerciſe ex- 


ul for promoting a full and free perſpiration 
we ene r wo knows the effect of curry- 
- rorſed; that it makes them ſleek, gay; lively, and 
„ 1 o 28 even to be judged equivalent to half the 
Ts can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting natute to 
row off the recrements of the juices, which ſtop the free 
5 ulation, and, by conſtant friction, irritation, and ſti- 
ulation, to bring the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt 
ſtant from the ſeat of heat and motion; and ſo plump 
vp the ſuperficial muſcles. And the ſame effect it would 
0 in other creatures, and man himſelf, if managed 
jn the ſame manner, and with the ſame care and regula- 


3 therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, 


would do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with 
ſpending half an hour, morning and night, in currying 


and rubbing their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, | 


with a fleſh-bruſh. But this means of health is moſt ad- 

vantageouſly uſed when the prime vie are moſt empty. 
FRICTION, or rather FR1X10N, in Chemiſtry, is the ſame 

with what in cookery we call ring 3 viz. the coction of 

certain matters in a pan, wit 

tuous thing, as oil, fat, &c. 


The frixion of medicines is performed over a ſlow, mode- 


rate fire; and that of foods over a quick one. 


Fzipar, the ſixth day of the WEEK ſo called from Friga, a 


goddeſs worſhipped by the Saxons on this day. It is a 
faſt-day in the church of England, in memory of our Sa- 


viour's crucifixion, unleſs Chriſtmaſs-day happens to fall | 


on friday, which is always a feſtival. 
Fxipay, Good: See Pass Iov-Meeß. 


FRIDSTOLL, or Frx1THsSTow, of the Saxon frid, peice, | 


and /?al, ſeat, in our ancient Writers, ſignifies a ſeat, chair, 


or place of peace, whete criminals might find ſafety and | 


protection. 3 . | 
In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of 


St. Peter in York, ann. 5 H. VII. it is explained by 


Cathedra quietudints & pacts. 9 50 | 
Of theſe there were many in England; but the moſt fa- 
mous was at Beverley, which had this inſcription, Hæc 
fedes lapidea Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra ad 
quam reus fugiendo per veniens, omnimodam habet ſecuritatem. 
Camden. 7 86 a Us | 
FRIENDLESS Man, was the old; Saxon name for kim 
whom we call an outlaw. S 
The reaſou is, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion from 
the king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends, 
after certain days. Nam foris fecit amicos. ee 


FRIENDS Alien. See ALLEN. © 


FRIESLANDERS, in £ccle/iaſtical: Hiſtory,” a ſect of mode- 
rate ANABAPT1STS, deriving their name from Frie/land, | 


the-country which they inhabit. See WATER LANDIANS, 
FRIEZE, Fr1ze, or FREEZE. See Fate.  _ 
FRIGATE, in Sea Afßairs, a ſhip of war, uſually of two 
_ Qecks, light built, deſigned for ſwift ſailing. When it 

hath but one deck, and conſequently is of a ſmaller ſize, 


they call her a light frigate. . | 


3nown only in the Mediterranean, and applied to a long 
kind of veſſel, navigated in that ſra with fails and oars. 
The Engliſh were the firſt who appeared on the ocean 


vith theſe ſhips, and equipped them for war as well as for 
commerce. | | | 


Fa1caTE-built denotes the diſpoſition of the decks of ſuch 


merchant ſhips as have a deſcent of four or five ſteps from 


diſtinction to thoſe whoſe decks are on a continued line 
for the whole length of the ſhip, which are called galley- 
built, See Flu/h-DECK. | 
RIGAT OON, a Venetian veſlel, commonly uſed in the 
Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any 


oremaſt, having only a main-maſt, mizen-maſt, and | 


weſprit, 


FRIGERAT ORY, among Builders, denotes a place intend- 


ed to keep things cool in ſummer. 


ICH, This paſſion has been known not only to cauſe, 
Mars ran Mr. Boyle mentions agues, gout, | 
. antics, cured by this means. See Works abr. Pp. 


but to cure diſeales. 


2, C. : 


it | e 
* 2 commonly known cure for the hiccough, to put | 


the patient in a ſudd | 
en fright, 
Vor, yy, No 142. * 


the addition of ſome unc- 


Higates mount from twenty to thirty- eight guns, and are 
eſteemed excellent eruizers. The name was formerly | 


the quarter deck and fore-caſtle into the wailt, in contra- 


FR I 


FRIGID, Faiomvs; cd, is variouſly uſed. A frigid 


ſtyle, is a low, jejune matiner of diction wanting force; 
warmth of imagination, figures bf ſpeech; &c. 


nſe with IMmpos 


Fricip Lone, or Frozen Zone, inn Geography. See 7 F 
FRIGIDITY is alſo uſed in ar y 'y. See ZONE 


he ſame 
TENCE. 8 | 


FRIGORIFIC, bf /+igus, cold, and facio, I make, in Phy/ies 


ſomething that occaſions cold. 

Some philoſophets, particularly Gaſſendus, and other 
corpuſcularians, denying cold to be a mete privation, or 
abſence of heat, contend that there are actua! frigortfic 
corpuſcles, or particles as well as fiery ones: whence 
proceed COLD and HEAT. But later philoſophers allow 
of no other frigorific particles beſide thoſe nitrous ſalts; 
which float in the air in cold weather; ahd occaſion 
FREEZING. | 


FRILL, in Falconry, when a hawk trembles or ſhivers, they- 


ſay ſhe F+i//s. Dict. Ruſt. 


FRINGE-tree. See SNow-drop-tree: | 
FRINGILLA, in the Linnæan Sy/tem of Zoology, the name 


of a large genus of birds of the general order of the paſ- 
ſeres. The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are 
theſe : the tongue is whole and even, the beak is of a co- 
nie, ſtraight, ſharp-pointed figute, and one mandible re- 
ceives the other into the ſinus of its baſis. Of this genus 


are the CHAF-FINCH, GOLD-finth; s ARROW, LIN NET, 
&c. | . 


FRINGILLAGO, in Zoolagy, a name by which ſome have 


called the whole genus of the titmouſe; but others have 
teſtrained it only to one ſpecies of them, which is the 
common larger kind, called by us the ox-eye. This is 
much larger than any of the others, weighing near 
an ounce, whereas they ſeldom exceed three drams. 
Its head and throat are black; the cheeks white, the back 
green, the belly of a yellowifh green, divided in the mid- 


dle by a bed of black, which extends to the vent: the 


rump is of a blueiſh grey. The quill feathers are duſky, 
edged partly with blue, partly with white; the coverts 
blue, the greater tipt with white. The exterior ſides 
of the outmoſt feathers of the tail are white, of the others 
blueiſh ; their interior ſides dafky, the legs of a lead co- 


; lour : the toes are divided to the origin; and the back toe 


of the whole genus of titmouſe is large and ſtrong. This 
bird builds in hollow trees, and lays ten eggs, thongh ir 
ſometimes viſits the gardens and does great miſchief to 
the fruit. It has three chearful notes which it begins to 
utter in the month of February. Pennant. Ray's Ornithol. 
P. 174 3 


FRINGILL AGO Americana cærulea, in Zoology, a name given 


by Mr. Ray to the American titmouſe, otherwiſe known 
by its Brafilian name guiracenoia. | | 


FRINGILLARIUS Aeccipiter, in Zoology, the name of a 


fpecies of hawk, called by ſome niſus, and in Englith the 
parrow-HAWK. ' F 


FRIPPERY, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 


guage ; properly importing the trade, or traffick, of old 
ſecond-hand cloaths and goods. : 


The word is alſo uſed for the place where fuch fort of 


commerce is carried on, and even for the commodities 
themſelves. The company of Frippiers, or Fripperers, 


at Paris, form a regular corporation, of an ancient ſtand- 
ing; and make a conſiderable figure among the compa- 


nies of that city. | 


FRIST, a term among Merchants for {clling goods upon 


credit. 


FRIT, or Fr1TT, in the Glaſs ManefoBture, is the matter, 


or ingredients, whereof glaſs is to 


made; when they 


have been calcined, or baked in a furnace. | 


A falt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from 


fern, or other plants mixed with fand, or flint, and 


baked togetber, makes an opake maſs, called by glaſo- 
men Vit; probably from the Italian fr:ttare, to fry, or 


becauſe the Fi, when melted, runs into lumps, like frit- 
ters, called by the Italians ##:te/l:. TH 
Frit, by the antierits, was called hammonitrum, or ammo- 
nitrum, of apu®-, fand, and u, nitre : under which 
name it is deſcribed by Pliny thus: fine ſand from the 
Volturnian ſea, mixed with three times the quantity of 


nitre, and melted, makes a maſs called ammonitrum; 


which, being rebaked, makes pure glaſs. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 


XXXV1. cap. 26. 855 

Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials 
which make glaſs z which though they nught be melted, 
and glaſs be made, without thus calcining them, yet it 


would take up much more time. This calcining, or 


making, of fr:t, ſerves to mix and incorporate the mate- 
rials together, and to evaporate all the ſuperfluous humi- 
dity. The fr:t, once made, is readily fuſed, and turned 
Into glaſs. ; ; 

There are three kinds of Vvits; the firſt, cry/a/ ſrit, or 
that for cryſtal metal; made with falt of pulyerine and 
ſand. Ys "IE 


FRITH; ſee FRYTAH. 


Toward the latter end of September the boxes muſt be | 


plants will be come up an inch high. They are now to 


FRIZE, or FREEZE, in Commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuff, for winter wear, being Fried, or knapt, on one | 
fide whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 


FRE 


The ſecond, and ordinary fit, is made of the bare aſhes | 
ol pulverine, or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from 
'them. This makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal me- 
tal. | | 
The third is it for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 
without any preparation. This laſt frit will require ten | 
or twelve hours baking. | 
The materials in each are to be finely powdered, waſhed | 
and ſearced; then equally mixed, and frequently ſtirred. 
together in the melting pot. For the reſt, ſee GLass, | 
and CRYSTAL. 
FRITBURGH. See FRIBURGH. 


FRITHGILD, was anciently the ſame with what we now | 
call a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See GILD. 
FRITILLARIA craſſa, fee SW ALLO W-wort. 
FRITILLARY, #r:tillaria, the checquered tulip, and crown 
imperial, in Botany; a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
claſs; its characters are theſe : the flower hath no em- 
palement, but is bell-ſhaped and hath fix oblong petals ; 
in the hollow at the baſe of each petal is ſituated a nee7a- | 
rium: and the flower bath fix Hamina ſtanding near the | 
ſtyle. Tn the centre is ſituated an oblong three-cornered 
germen, which afterward becomes an oblong capſule with | 
three lobes, having three cells, which are filled with flat 
ſeeds ranged in a double order. There are nine ſpecies. 
There are vaſt varieties in the colours of the flower, when | 
the plants are carefully propagated from ſeeds. They are | 
by ſome propagated by roots, but the method by ſeeds is | 
greatly preferable, as it prodnces much the greater num- | 
ber of roots, as well as the better flowers. _ | 1 
The ſeeds for this ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt flowers, | 
and ſown on ſome light freſh earth in flat ſhallow pans, 
or boxes with holes at the bottom, kept open by tile- | 
ſhreds to let out the moiſture. The ſeeds muſt be ſown | 
pretty thick, and covered with a quarter of an inch of | 
earth : this is to be done in the beginning of Auguſt. The 
pans or boxes are. then to be ſet in a place where they 
may have the morning's ſun, till about eleven o'clock, 
and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they muſt be watered, and 
always carefully kept clear, of weeds. _ 


removed into a warmer ſituation, and placed under ſhel- 


under the frizer, and winds it over its own 


FRIZONE, in Zoology, a name by which many call the 


F R O 


that the fizing-table is lined or covered with a k; 
ind of 


coarſe woollen ſtuff, of a rough, ſtu 0 

the Frizer is incruſtated with a kind 1 1. * 
of glue, gum Arabic, and yellow ſang 5 the 
aqua vitæ, or urine. The beam or drawer e ole 
becauſe it draws the ſtuff from between th by * 


Friging- table, is a wooden roller, beſet all over And does 
fine, ſhort points or ends of wire, like thoſe ,c de, WM wit 
* in carding of wool. | © of cards and 

e diſpoſition and uſe of the machine i ing! 
ſtands immoveable, and bears or ne table wt 
frized, which is laid with that fide uppermoſt wh to be thou 
the knap is to be raiſed. Over the table is * Which creat 
Fixer, at ſuch diſtance from it as to give 1 = the an at 
ſtuff to be paſſed between them; ſo that the Rae the {win 
ing a very flow, ſemi-circular motion, meetin the bay. The 
hairs or knap of the cloth, twiſts and rolls ch 1 gou? 
little knobs or burrs, while, at the ſame time, * to gt 


which is continually turning, draws away d perfe 
of a 


oin . 
n ultim 


All that the workman has to do while the machine is 
other 


going, 1s to ſtretch the ſtuff on the table 

drawer takes it off, and, from time to in rp the the e 
the ſtuff from the points of the drawer. 2270 go th 
It bas already been obſeryed, that the fixing. table is lined Jatinc 


with ſtuff of a ſhort, ſtiff, ſtubby knap; the uſe Venen oh 
ie ( 


is, to detain the cloth between the table and 4 
enough for the grain to be formed, that ens "ng NW 
not take it away too readily ; which otherwiſe muſt a 
the caſe, inaſmuch as it is not held by any thing at be ora 
= end. 8 | n thin o 
t were needleſs to ſay any thing particular of th | d v 
of frixing ſtuffs with the band, Fr being the aim of th obs, 
| workmen to imitate, as near as they can, with their | Yoke 
. wooden inſtrument, the flow, equable, and circular mo. better 
tion of this machine. It needs only be added, that their eh 
frizer is but about two feet long, and one broad; and 865 
that, to form the knap more eafily, they moiſten the ur- Rn 
face of the ſtuff lightly with water, mingled with whites | mY 
e 1 in the 


of eggs, or honey. ji 
fe at 
hauste 


COCCOTHRAUSTES or groſs- beak, called alſo in Engliſh ie a 
| n 8 „ 


the hawfinch. - 


ter of a hedge or under a ſouth wall, and they are here | FROBENIUS's ether:al ſpirit. 'See ZXruer and SPIRIT, but in 
to remain till the middle of March, by which time the | FROG, rana, in Zoology, a genus of reptiles in the claſs 7 
| lt, 


be removed into a ſhady ſituation, and are to remain there | 
the whole ſummer. About the beginning of Auguſt, a | 
bed of freſh earth is to be prepared, on which the earth. 
of the pans and boxes containing the roots of the plants 
is to be ſtrewed, after their leaves are all dead: this is | 


to be covered one fourth of an inch thick with fine freſh |. 


earth evenly fifted on, and in this ſtate they are to remain 
till they flower, which is generally the third year from | 
the ſowing. When they are in flower, the fineſt kinds 
ſhould be marked with ſticks, and their roots planted out 
into ſeparate beds. es tri Epc | 
As ſoon as the leaves are decayed they ſhould be carefully 
weeded, and thin off-ſets taken up and tranſplanted. 
Miller. e Me | £54, 


Poor an account of the other ſpecies of this genus, ſee 
ena... N Bo 


FRIXION. See Faicriox. 


FRIZE, or Falz E, in Architefure, a part of the entabla- | 
ture of columns, more uſually written and pronounced 


ETREBEZEG 


Of frixes, ſome are croſſed, others not eroſſed: the for- 
| m_ are chiefly of Engliſh manufaCture, the latter of 
FRIZING of cloth, a term in the ¶Moollen Manufactory, ap- 
plied to the forming of the knap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into 
a number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering 
almoſt the whole ground thereof. ma | 
Some cloths are only frized on the back-ſide, as black 


_ cloths 3 others on the right ſide, as coloured and mixed 


cloths, rateens, bays, frizes, &c. | | 
_ Frizing may be performed two ways; one with the hand, 
i. e. by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of 
plank, that ſerves as a Ariaing inſtrument. 755 
The other way is by a mill, worked either by water, or 
a horſe ; or, ſometimes, by men. This latter is eſteemed 
the better way of Hing, becauſe the motion being uni- 
form and regular, the little knobs of the frizing are 
formed more equably and :egularly. | | 
The ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows: ; 
The three principal parts are, the #r:zer, or eriſper; the 
frizing-table ; and the drawer, or beam. The two firſt 
are two equal planks, or boards, each about ten feet. 
long, and fifteen inches broad ; differing only in this, 


of amphibious animals: the characters of it are, that the 


The feet of the Frog are webbed, for the better win. 


bercles, by means of which they reſemble the fruit of 


all the viſcera taken out, it will continue its leaping, and 


The animalcule in the male-ſeed has its way to make 


1- 
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2 is naked, without a tail, and furniſhed with four 
egs. 1 SOS 


ming, and it has very ſtrong muſcles in the hinder part 
of its body to aſſiſt it in leaping. The lungs of the rag 
are different from thoſe of all other animals; they are 
only a fort of membranaceous bladders, with ſeveral tu- 


the firs, or pines: theſe, when once inflated, do not 
immediately become flaccid, as in other animals, but 
remain in that ſtate as long as the creature pleaſes. The 
creature can remain a long time under water, and has 
been kept ſo for ſeveral days, by tying it down, and re- 
ceived no hurt from it. It is a very long-lived animal; 
and even if its belly be opened, and the inteſtines and 


all its other motions, as if nothing had happened to it, head 
for a conſiderable time; but if the nerve of one of the her 
hinder legs be cut, it inſtantly loſes all power of uſing wot : 
that limb. Ray's Synop. Quad: p. 247. Toy. 
FROGs, the generation of, was very nicely inquired into by isto b 


the ſagacious Lewenhoek. He found, by repeated ob- then 
ſervations, that the male in copulation only ſits upon the Wok, 
female, not being joined to her, nor having any apparent kin, i 


penis. At the time that the female frog drops ber ſpawn, fhewe, 
the male alſo throws out his ſemen, which is to be placed of the 
under the eggs, as the ſemen of fiſhes that want the pe- | culati 
nis is caſt under the eggs or ſpawn of their females, blood: 


that the animalcules in it may impregnate the eggs ton þ 
contra 
into a certain point of the egg of the female, or elſe that ary 
egg is unfruitful; and this is the reaſon why the animu- rapid 
cules in the male ſemen are fo prodigiouſly more nume and th 
rous than the eggs of the female, becauſe vaſt mull 
of them muſt neceſſarily be loſt. The teſticles and ala 
deferentia of frogs are very evident to any one u 2 
anatomical inquiries, on opening the creature; and ens 
contain vaſt numbers of very vigorous animalcules urt 
time when the creature is to produce its young, “ - 
is in April, but at other times they are not ſo numerou 
or lively. | 
The frog differs from all creatures in the m 4s 
generation. It no way reſembles any of the ee 
in this particular; and though in ſome ſort it approac 
to the nature of fiſh, yet it differs from them * : 
many things. The egg of the frog is a ſmall blac — 


anner of it 


ed in a mucilaginous ſubſtance; in this egg is 
ined the embrio frog, which, on the breaking of 
2 in hatching, comes forth in the form of a tad- 
the 8g ni, young animal is for ſome time nouriſhed by 
” latinous matter which envelopes the eggs, but it 
< 38 conſume the whole of it; for the particles of 
_ making way by degrees into it, divide its parts, 
and ; 
_— and floats on the ſurface of the water, or 
Ins K e in it, in form of a thin cloud : this, 
vhs h it now no longer ſerves for food to the young 
; eg is however of ſome ſervice to it, ſerving it as 
n afflums or place of reſt and ſafety, when tired with 
5 . the frog, therefore, 1s, in ſome degree, analo- 
aus to that of an inſect of the winged kind, which is 
to £0 through a metamorphoſis before it arrives at its 
orfect ſtate; for it hatches into the tadpole, as the egg 
of a butterfly into a caterpillar, and arrives at that its 
ultimate ſtate, after a determinate time ſpent in the 
ther. In this it differs from the generation of fiſhes, 
the eggs of whoſe ſpawn hatch into perfect fiſhes, which 
o through no change; and it differs from all in the ge 
Jatinous ſubſtance which envelopes the egg, and ſerves as 
the firſt food to the foetus. a N 
The eggs are indeed, when nicely examined, found to 
he incloſed in a double liquor, a more pellucid and thin 
one within the gelatinous one, which ſerves as the ge- 
neral covering to the whole ſeries of eggs; and it is this 
thin one which it principally feeds on when firſt hatcned, | 
and which ſerves to the ſame purpoſes-as the white of 
an egg in the fowl-kind. Ray, ut ſupra. | 


better than moſt other animals. It will breathe ſome 
time after the extraction of the air, but at length the 
vilble motion of the throat will ceaſe, and the body ſwell 
a little. After three hours lying in this condition, when 
no farther ſign of life appears, if the animal be placed 
in the open air, a few hours will recover it to its former 


hauſted of the air, but nearly filled with water, will 
lire many hours under the water, and ſeem to reſpire, 


frogs live longer than the young ones in the receiver. 
Phil. Tranſ. N* 62. | Ty | 
The Fxos affords the curious in microſcopic obſervations 
2 very beautiful view of the circulation of the blood; 
but the method of examining it to advantage waz never 
hit upon till the contrivance of the late ingenious Dr. 


croſcope in the following manner. The looking-glaſs, 
tube, and convex lens, are the ſame in this, as in the 
common ſolar microſcope z but inſtead of the little pocket 
microſcope of Wilſon, he uſed the belly-part of the 
common large reflecting one, fixed horizontally on a pe- 
deſtal, juſt at an equal height with the tube. This ſtands 
on a little ſhelf made to ſupport it; and to its ſnout, 
which lies on a level with the tube, the magnifiers are 


1. ſcrewed : the object being extended and faſtened with | 
a j ſtrings and pins on a frame contrived for that purpoſe, 
a is applied between the tube and the magnifier, whereby 


the tube, upon the object, paſs on through the magni- 


lng molt prodigiouſly enlarged. Baker's Microſ. p. 132. 
oby to view a frog with this apparatus, the ſkin of the belly 
** to be opened from near the anus to the throat, and 
a ten giving it a little ſnip ſide-ways both at the top and 
Hs tom, and ſticking a fiſh-hook into each corner of the 
ah in, it was eaſily extended before the microſcope, and 
122 N on the ſcreen the moſt beautiful view imaginable | 
e pe- ; = ves and arteries of the ſkin, with the blood cir- 
2 "tiny through them. In the arteries thus viewed, the 


Mraction of the heart; while in the veins it ever kept 


* equable and uniform current, with a ſurpriſing 
85 * and when the ſcreen was removed farther back, 
mel x object by that means more enlarged, the alter- 
Ue expa 


. nſion and contraction of the ſides of the arte- 
were very viſible. After this, the abdomen of the 


be, ing opened, and the muſcles of it being extended 
ay : the microſcope in the ſame manner as the ſkin 
dne | 


ſtructure of theſe muſcles is beautifully ſeen, 
ly all made u 


vane — oh to one another, and joined by a 
5 b Rings or fibres appeared alſo through their whole 


rows up of roundiſh veſicles, and reſembled ruſhes 
* ongitudinally: but there is no certainty of any 


es being ſeen in theſe. 
this en ſufficiently examined, a part of the 


ſoon becomes expanded, frees itſelf from the liv- | 


This creature bears the experiments of the air-pump 


life and vigour. The ſame animal put into a receiver ex- | 


but in five or fix hours it will die. The larger and luſtier | 


Stuart for that purpoſe. This he did by the ſolar mi- 


the ſun's rays, reflected from the looking-glaſs, through | 


ter, and exhibit upon the ſcreen an image of the object | 


rs is ſeen to ſtop, and recede a little at every pulſa- 
on by the dilatation, and ruſh forcibly on again by the | 


fibres, a1 up of bundles of tranſparent ſtrings of 


FRO 


creature's guts being pulled out and extended with the 


circulation of the blood. Words are not able to deſcribe 
this wonderful ſcene. The blood is ſeen paſſing through 
numberleſs veſſels at one and the ſame inſtant, in ſome 
one way, and in others directly the contrary. Several 
of the veſſels are thus magnified to more than an inch 
in diameter, and the globules of the blood rolling through 
them, appear near as large as pepper-corns; while in 
many of the minuteſt veſſels only ſingle globules were 
able to find their paſſage, and that too by changing their 
thape into an oblong ſpheroid. The pulſation and ac- 
celeration of the blood in the arteries are thus alſo very 
beautifully ſeen. As the animal under examination grows 
languid and near expiring, the blood in the arteries will 
often ſtop on a ſudden, and ſeem as if it were coagulat- 
ing, and will then run back for ſome time; after which 
it will again recover its natural courſe with a great deal 
of rapidity. A due conſideration of theſe particulars 
may poſſibly account for the intermiſſions, ſtarts, and ir- 


regularities, in the pulſe of perſons near death. Baket's 
Microſcope, p. 136. | 


FRos, among Farriers, the ſame with fruſh. See Frusn. 


FRoG's-bit, in Botany. See HyDROCHaRis. 

FRo6, bull. See BuLL-frog. 7 | 

FRoc-fi/h, in chthyology, an Engliſh name for the Rana-« 
PISCATRIX, Or LOPHIUS. See SEA-Devil. 

FRoc-f/h of Surinam, is produced by the transformation 
of a frog into a fiſh, The frog, in its firſt ſtate, is 
ſpotted with brown, yellow, and green, but paler on 

the belly; the hinder feet are webbed like thoſe of a 
gooſe, but the fore-feet are without webs: the firſt change 

this. frog undergoes is by the growing out of a tail; after 
which it gradually acquires the ſhape of a fiſh, the two 


the hinder legs; and, at length, the frog is changed into 
a perfect fiſh. The Indians and Europeans of Surinam 
call theſe fiſhes jakies; they are cartilaginous, and of a 
ſubſtance like our mu/tela, and very delicate food. A 
bone or cartilage runs down the back, with ſmall bones 
all over the body, which is divided into equal parts; 


darkith colour, and afterwards grey. See an account of 
the ſeveral transformations of this frog, illuſtrated 
with drawings, and of the transformation of fiſhes into 
rogs, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. p. 2. art. 60. p. 653, &c. 
*RONDES, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. | 


eyebrows. | | | 1 
The word is formed of the Latin frons; and that from 
the Greek eve, to think, perceive; of peu, mens, the 
mind, thought. Martinius, to make out this etymology, 


what he 1s, what he is capable of, and what he thinks 
of. Du Laurens chuſes to derive it from ferre, becauſe 
it bears the marks of what we have in our head. 
FRONT is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or things, are 
ranged fide by fide, and ſhew their front, or fore- 
parts. 


of a building; or that preſented to their chief aſpect, or 
view. | | | RT ud Mr 


FRONT, in Fortification. See Fact and TENAILLE. 
| foremoſt rank of a battalion, ſquadron, or any other 
body of men. | 1 55 | | 


ſides. See FiLE-leaders. | 
FRONT of a camp is the line that determines its extent, and 


that occupy the Au. „ 
FronT, in A ee a projection or repreſentation of 
the face, or fore-part of an object, or of that part di- 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


FroNnT, /ine of the. See LINE. 
FrRoNT /cale. Bk 


ſometimes placed over a ſmall door or window. | 
FRoNTAL, eee or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in 
ſpeaking of the Jewiſh ceremonies. | 
This frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on 
each whereof is written ſome text of ſcripture : they are 
all laid on a piece of a black calf's leather, with thongs 
to tie it by. 'The Jews apply the leather with the vellum 
on their foreheads, in the ſynagogue, and tie it round 
the head with the thongs. 
FRONTALE os, in Anatomy. See Os FRONT1s. 
FRONTALB, or FRONTAL, in Medicine, an external form 
of remedy, applied on the forehead and temples, with 
a bandage, for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, va- 


| _ pours, 4 8255 on the eyes, &c. 8 


——— — 


meſentery, there is ſeen the fineſt of all views of the 


fore-feet decreaſing and periſhing by degrees, and then 


they are adorned with beautiful ſcales, are firſt of a 


FRONT, the forchead, or that part of the face above the 


obſerves, that from the forehead of a perſon we perceive 


FRonT, in Architecture, denotes the principal face, or ſide 


FRONT of a regiment, in Military Language, denotes the 
To front every way, is-when the men are faced to all 


in which are placed the colours and ſtandards of the troops 


reQtly oppoſite to the eye; called alſo, and more uſually, 


See SCALE. . a 0 
FRONTAL, in Architecture, a little fronton or pediment, 
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Frentals are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, 
marjoram, lavender, camphire, &c. wrapped in a linen 
cloth, and applied over the forehead and temples. 

There are alſo ſyuntals in manner of liniments, made of 
unguentum populeùm and extract of opium, or of paſtes, 
powders, ſeeds, e. 


\ 


1 frontals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach, 


in the heights of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels | 


of cherries. | 

FRONTALES, in Anatomy, two muſcles, one on each 
fide the forehead, commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from 
the ſkull, but not known to ariſe from the occipital muſ- 
cles ; or rather, it appears that the froxtales and occipi- 
tales, are only one continued digaſtric muſcle, on each 
ſide, moving the ſcalp and ſkin of the forehead and eye- 
brows. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. Ne 1. 
The Frontalts begin to be thus denominated after they 
have begun to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing 
obliquely to the eyebrows, where they terminate, and 
in the lower part of the ſkin of the forehead. 
They have each two appendages : the ſuperior, or ex- 


ternal, is commonly fixed to the bone of the noſe; the. 


lower is fixed to the os frontis, and is, by Volcherus 
Coiter, made a diſtin muſcle, and called CORRUGATOR, 
from its uſe in drawing the eyebrows to each other, and 
wrinkling the forehead, 5 
FRONTA TED, a term uſed by Botanifts, to expreſs that 


the petalum, or leaf of a flower, grows broader and 


broader; and at laſt, perhaps, terminates in a right line; 


in oppoſition to cuſpidated, which expreſſes, that the 
leaves terminate in a point. 25 


FRONTEVAUX, order of. See FONTEVRAUD. 


* FRONTIER, the border, confine, or extreme, of a king- | 
dom, or province; which the enemies find in front when | 


they would enter, the ſame. Thus we ſay, a frontier 
town, frontier province, &c. Frontiers were anciently 
called marches. 


The word is derived from the French #frontiere, and that | | 


of the Latin frontaria; as being a kind of front oppoſed 
to the enemy. Skinner derives frontier from front; in- 
aſmuch as the Frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced 


part of a ſtate; as the front is that of the face of a 


man. 


FRONTIS os, in Anatomy, the bone of the forehead. See 


Tab. Anat. (Ofieol.) fig. I. lit. a. See Os Fronts. 


FRONTIGNIAC wine is ſo called, from a town of Lan- 


uedoc in France, ſituated ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Montpelier, remarkable for producing it. | 

 FRONTISPIECE, in Architecture, the portrait, or princi- 

pal face, of a fine Bui. Ding, | | 


The word is formed of the Latin frontiſpictum, . d. 


Frontis hominis inſpectio. 


The fronti/picce of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of archi- 


tecture in France. 


Hence, alſo, by a figure, we ſay, the frontiſpiece of a 


book, meaning an ornament, with an engraven title on 
the firſt page. PO nerd oro dope 
FRONTLET. See FRonTar. | 


FRONTLET, Aim, in Gunnery, is a piece of a plank three 


inches thick, a foot long, and ſeven or eight inches high, 
with a round cavity underneath, to fit the outſide of the 
gun, and having a ſmall ſlit to ſee the object through it. 


It is placed upon the vent field of the gun, when it is 


pointed in a BATTERY, 


_ FRONTON, in Archire4ure, an ornament, among us more | TE POE 1g, ELIE ; 
| | a | I Brandy and fpirits of wine, ſet out in the open alf, freeze 
FROST, an exceſlive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby | 


uůſually called pEDIMENT. 


the motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended; or, it is 
that ſtate of the air, &c. whereby fluids are converted 
into ICE, See COLD and FREEZING . 


Metals contract in 7 f. Monſ. Azout found, by expe- | 


rience, that an iron tube, twelve feet long, loſt two lines 


of its length, upon being expoſed to the air in a frofty 


night; but this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the cold. 

Froſt does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined ; 
on the contrary, it ſwells or dilates them, by nearly a 
tenth of their bulk. See Ics. 3 Nh | 
Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the fro/? pierces into 

the earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells, and turns what 
moiſture is found therein into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like 
ice: he. adds, the ſtanding waters freeze to a greater 
depth, even to three ells, or more; but thoſe that have 
a current, leſs; and rapid waters, and bubbling ſprings, 
never freeze, even there. | | 
Olearius aſſures us, that in the city of Moſcow he ob- 
ſerved the earth to be cleft by the /ro/? many yards in 


length, and a foot broad. Scheffer mentions ſudden. 


cracks or rifts in the ice of the lakes of Sweden, nine or 
ten feet deep, and many leagues long; and adds, that 
the rupture is made with a noiſe not leſs terrible than if 
many guns were diſcharged together. By ſuch means the 


fiſhes are furniſhed with air; fo that they are rarely found 


_ dead. 


2 


— 


In the great 70 in 1683, oaks, aſhes 


The accurate knowlege of vegetables, 


only to be arrived at in length of time, and by 2 


FRO 


Mr. Bobart tells us, were miſerably foe ant de, 
that one might ſee through them; and this, fr Cleft, lo 
with terrible noiſes, like the exploſion of Goa... ently, 

clefts were not only in the bodies, but PO ora, the 
larger boughs, roots, & e. See an inqu tO the 


cumſtances and cauſes hereof in the Phil y into the cit. 


Ne 16s. cle d. Trang, 
The natural hiſtories of re furnifh ver 
effects thereof. The trees are frequently ſcorched 
burnt up, as with the moſt exceſſive heat; of which den 
are divers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Bi 
vence. 1 
The cloſe of the year 1708, and the beginnin 
were remarkable, throughout the grrateſt p 
rope, ſor a ſevere fret. Dr. Derham ſays, 
Sap degree, if not the moſt univerſal, 
mory of man: it extended throughout Englan 
Germany, Denmark, Italy, &c. but it Ka. 3 
Scotland or Ireland. All the orange- trees, and olives n 
Italy, Provence, &c. and all the walnut-trees through. 
out France, with-an infinity of other trees, periſhed b this 
Froſt. They had a kind of gangrene that grew on bra 
which Monſ. Gauteron takes to have been the effect f 
a corroſive ſalt corrupting and deſtroying their "xv 
He adds, there is ſo much reſemblance between the . 
grene befalling plants through #o/, and that which the 
parts of animals are liable to, that they muſt have ſome 
analogous cauſe. Corroſive humours She the parts of 
animals; and the aerial nitre condenſed has the fame ef. 


by extraordinary 


gof! 

art of 52 
it was the 
in the me. 


|. fect on the parts of plants. Penetrabile frigus agur, 


Memoires de PAcademie Royale des Sciences, an. jo. 
In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdon 
Dr. Derham obſerves, were birds and inſects; particu- 
larly larks, and robin-red-breaſts ; much the greateſt part 
of which periſhed. But the vegetables were far the 
greater ſufferers ; few of the tender ſorts eſcaped; bays 
hollies, roſemary, cyprefs, alaterni, phillyreas, arbuti, 
lauruſtines, and even furze; with moſt of the fruteſcent 
herbs, as lavenders, abrotanums, rue, thyme, &c. Mr. 
Bobart informs us, were generally deſtroyed. The fame 
writer adds, that the ſap of the finer wall fruit was { 
congealed and diſordered, that it ſtagnated in the limbs 
and branches, and produced diſorders like to chilblanes 
in human bodies, which, in many parts of trees, would 
turn to mortifications; and that the very buds of the finer 
trees, both the leaf-buds, and bloſſom-buds, were quite 


killed, and dried into a farinaceous matter. 


Dr. Derham relates it, as a common obſervation, that ve- 
getables ſuffered more in this winter from the ſun, than 
the yet; in that the ſun-ſhine melting the ſnow, and 
opening the ground, left them more expoſed .to the fi 


gours of the enſuing night; and at a meeting of the 


Royal Society, it was obſerved, that the calamities which 
befel trees, aroſe, not purely from their being frozen, 
but, principally, from the winds ſhaking and rocking 
them, when they were ſo ; which rent and parted ther 
fibres. Phil, Franf. :N9-224. + 

In very cold countries meat may be preſerved by the fi 
ſix or ſeven months, and prove tolerable good eating. 
See Captain Middleton's Obſervations made in Hudlon 
Bay, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465. ſect. 2. 5 
In that climate the Are ſeems never out of the ground, 


it having been ſound hard frozen in the two ſummer 


months. . 


to ſolid ice in three or four hours. Lakes and ſtanding 
waters, not above ten or twelve feet deep, are frozen to 


| the ground in winter, and all the fiſh therein periſh. 


But in rivers, where the current of the tide is ſtrong, the 
ice does not reach ſo deep, and the fiſh are preſerved: 
Springs have never yet been found free ORs . 
though lying ever ſo deep; ſo that the water ules 
melted ſnow and ice. Id. ibid. © ii 
The great power of 79 on vegetables is a thing 11 a 
ently known; but the differences between the ry el 
ſevere winter, and thoſe which happen in the 255 
mornings, in their effects on plants and Ae Ne 
ver perfectly explained, till by Mefl. Du Hame!, 3! 


: . le Pari demy. 
Buffon, in the Memoirs of the Paris garnet ſo mate- 


1 p 7 tion 0: 
rial a part of agriculture, as to deſerve the attention 


a = i a thing 
all who wiſh well to their country, 15 however oreat 
I 


5 ne man's life can 
number of experiments, fuch as no o 


fich 
give him opportunities of making; and een __u wo 
have been made ſeemingly with the greateſt 2 liibnen 
tion in one place, and have ſerved for the e 3 
of rules with one author, have been ande in an- 
very differently, and to give very different i 
other place, and to another perſon- 
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rrible ti 
The 7re/ts of ſevere winters are much more te 


Call the 


thoſe of the ſpring, as they bring on a Pf Ivation produfl 
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roducts of the tenderer part of the vegetable world; but 


en they are not frequent, ſuch winters happening but 
—_ chaps in an age, and the fro/ts of the ſpring are 
Þ e 7 rreater injuries to us than theſe, as they do us 
3 though not ſo terrible as the others, and 
es eat repeated. 

* N the Feen difference is this, that the 
= 5 of ſevere winters affect even their wood, their 
4 and large branches; whereas thoſe of the ſpring 
have ouly power to hurt the buds. | 
The winter /r9/ts happening at a time when moſt of the 
trees in our woods and gardens have neither leaves, 
fowers, nof fruits upon them, and have their buds fo 
{ard as to be proof againſt flight injuries of weather, eſ- 
cially if the preceding ſummer has not been too wet; 
in this ſtate, if there are no unlucky circumſtances at- 
tending, the generality of trees bear moderate winters very 
well; but hard fret, which happen late in the winter, 
cauſe very great injuries even to thoſe trees which they 
do not utteily deſtroy. Theſe are, 1. Long cracks fol- 
lowing the direction of the fibres. 2. Parcels of dead 
wood incloſed round with wood yet in a living ſtate. 
And, 3. That diſtemperature which the foreſters call the 
double blea, which is a perfect circle of blea, or, ſoſt' 
white wood, which, when the tree 1s afterwards telled, 
is found covered by a circle of hard and ſolid wood. The | 
$164 is in its natural ſtate an outer circle of white and 
imperfect wood encompaſling the hard and more perfect 
weod of the tree, and ſurrounded by the bark, and is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed in molt ſpecies from the hard wood | 


hardneſs. 0 f | 
The number of obſervations which Mr. Reaumur made 


of the blea in trees of different panes of France, all ſhew- 
ed him the falſe blea under the ſame number of annual 
circles of the after-growth of the tree; and theſe being 


fince 17093 whence he very juſtly concluded, that all 
the lalſe blea he found throughout the kingdom, was the 


very evident, that this falſe blea is that part of the tree, 
which in the year 1709 was the true and natural blea, 
and which the ſeverity of the es of that winter pre- 
vented from ever becoming ſound and ſolid wood, but 
left it to become more weak and defective for a ſucceſ- 
fion of years; during which the ſeveral annual circles of 
ſuperrening blea all became ſound and perfect wood in 
their natural courſe. e 

It appears very plain, that the blea muſt be that part of 
the wood which ſuffers moſt, becauſe it is the outer wood 
of all, and itſelf makes a covering for the inner part; 
and add to this, that it is of itſelf of a much Jeſs com- 
pact texture, and contains more Juices for the fro? to 
act upon. | | 85 . ; 
Another accident attending trees from very ſevere jro/ts 
is, that they are ſometimes ſplit by them according to 


loud crack. | | hs 
It is not vacommon in large foreſts to meet with trees 
that have been thus ſplit, and which having outlived the 


marking the place where the crack was, and forming a 
| ſort of cicattix or ſcar over the wound. This cicatrix or 
Ib is however only ſuperficial z and wherever it is, the 
crack is {till found remaining under it in the tree; for 
though the bark and blea can in this manner conſolidate 
nding and form a covering for a wound, the fibres of the ſolid. 
zento 
. It is the general opinion of the workmen, that all theſe 
ſad the eracks in timber are the effects of froſts; and it is very 
ed. ealy to conceive, that it may be natural for 7 to ef- 
ZING, ſeck it, as it is well known that all frozen liquors take up 
ifed is more room, than they did while in a fluid ſtate. See 
®REEZING. It is not certain, however, that all the 
_ MA in timber are from this cauſe, many of them may 

ave been occahoned merely by a redundance of ſap. 
7” 9Pinons of authors about the expoſitions of trees to 
| g 4 different quarters, have been very different, and moſt 
ö mem grounded on no rational foundation. Many are 
5 — thal the effects of fro/t are moſt violently felt 
= 1 which are expoſed to the north; and 
is une, the ſouth, or the weſt, the moſt ſtrongly 
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le than 
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roduct re favourable circumſtances. 


an the moſt ſevere one which happens to 


er heart of the tree by its different colour, and want of | 


counted, proved juſt as many as the number of years | 


effect of the ſeverity of this one hard winter. And it is“ 


the dir2Qion of their fibres, and this often with a very | 


winter that occaſioned ir, are found to have a long rib | 


wood, when once broken or ſeparated, never cloſe again. | 


' ore injured by Froft ; and it is plain from | 
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It is plain from the accounts of the injuries trees received 
by the Frets in 1709, that the greateſt of all were owing 
to repeated falſe thaws, ſucceeded by repeated new frefts. 
But the rel of the ſpring ſeaſon furniſh abundantly 
more numerous examples of this truth; and ſome expe- 
riments made by Mr. de Buffon, at large in his own 
words, prove inconteſtibly, that it is not the ſevereſt 
cold, or moſt fixed 7, that does the greateſt injury to 
vegetables. . | 
This is an obſervation directly oppoſite to the common 
opinion, yet is not the leſs true, nor is it any way dif- 
cordant to reaſon, We find by a number of experiments, 
that humidity is the thing that makes 7% fatal to ve- 
gerables, and thereſore every thing that can occafion hu- 
midity in them, expoſes them to theſe injuries, and every 
thing that can prevent or take off an over proportion of 
humidity in them, every thing that can dry them, though 
with ever ſo increaſed a cold, muſt prevent or preſerve 
them from thoſe injuries. Numerous experiments and 
obſervations tend to prove this. It is well known that 
vegetables always feel the fro/t very deſperately in low 
places where there are fogs. The plants which ſtand by 
a river fide, are frequently found deſtroyed by the ſpring - 
and autumnal , while thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 
which ſtand in a drier place, ſuffer little, or perhaps not 
at all by them; and the low and wet parts of foreſts are 
well known to produce worſe wood than the high and 
drier; and the coppice wood in wet and low parts of 
common woods, though it puſh out more vigorouſly at 
firſt than that of other places, yet never comes to fo good 
a growth; for the #-o/? of the ſpring killing theſe early 
top-ſhoots, obliges the lower part of the trees to throw 
out Jateral branches; and the fame thing happens in a 
greater or leſſer degree to the coppice-wood that grows 
under cover of larger trees in great foreſts; for here the 
vapours not being carried off, either by the ſun or wind, 
ſtagnate and freeze, and in the ſame manner deſtroy the 
young ſhoots, as the fogs of marſhy places. It is a ge- 
neral obſervation alſo, that the 77 is never hurtful to 
the late ſhoots of the vine, or to the flower-buds of trees, 
except when it follows heavy dews, or a long rainy ſea- 
ſon,. and then it never fails to do great miſchief, though 
it be ever ſo flight. | | 1 | 


— 


The re is always obſerved to be more miſchievous in its 


conſequences on newly cultivated ground, than in other 


places; and this is becauſe the vapours which continually 


ariſe from the earth, find an eafier paſſage from thoſe 


places, than from others. Trees alſo which have been 
newly cut, ſuffer more than others by the ſpring frofts, 


which is owing to their ſhooting out more vigorouſly, 

Frofts alſo do more damage on light and ſandy grounds, 
than on the tougher and firmer ſoils, ſuppoſing both 
equally dry; and this ſeems partly owing to their being 
more early in their productions, and partly to their lax 


texture, ſuffering a greater quantity of vapours to tran- 


"hare: Os, 
It alſo has been frequently obſerved, that the ſide- ſhoots 
of trees are more ſubject to periſh by the ſpring et,, 


than thoſe from the top; and Mr. Buffon, who examined 
into this with great accuracy, always found the effects of 


the ſpring res much greater near the ground than elſe- 
where. The ſhoots within a foot of the ground quickly 
periſhed by them; thoſe which ſtood at two or three feet 
high, bore them much better; and thoſe at four feet 


and upwards frequently remained wholly unhurt, while 


the lower ones were wholly deſtroyed. . | 
Theſe are a ſeries of obſervations, which nave proved be- 

yond all doubt, that it is not the hard frofs: which fo 

much hurt plants, as thoſe re, though leſs ſevere, 
which happen when they are full of moiſtute; and this 


clearly explains the account of all the great damages done 
by the ſevere 770%, being on the ſouth fide of the trees 


which are affected by them, though that fide has been 
plainly all the while lefs cold than the north. Great da- 
mage is alſo done to the weſtern ſides of trees and plan- 
tations, when after a rain with a weſt wind, the wind 
turns about to the north at ſun-ſet, as is frequently the 
caſe in ſpring, or when an eaſt-wind blows upon a thick 
ſog before ſun-rifing. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1737. 
FRosT, hour, or white FROST, Puna, is the DEW Frozen, 
or congealed, early in cold mornings; chiefly in autumn. 
Hare, Mr. Regis obſerves, confiſts of an aſſemblago 
of little parcels of ice cryſtals; which are of various 
bgures, 2ccording to the different diſpoſition of the va- 
„ours, when met, and condenſed, by the cold. | 
Dew is, in all appearance, the matter of Þoar-fro/? 
though many of the Carteſians will have it formed of a 
cloud; and either congealed in the cloud, and fo let fall; 
or ready to be congealed as ſoon as it arrives at the 


earth. 


FROST-/plit, a phraſe uſed by our farmers to expreſs ſuch 


trees as have large cracks in their trunks and branches, 
7 * rendering 
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rendering them unfit for the uſes they would otherwiſe | 
have fold for, and by that means greatly debaſing their 
value. It has been pretended by ſome, that theſe rents 
and cracks in trees were owing to other cauſes z but we 
have had innumerable inſtances, and thoſe well recorded, 
of the immediate effect of hard frofs on the ſtrongeſt 
trees, ſpoiling them in this manner z and it appears very 
rational to ſuppoſe all theſe injuries do really come by 
the ſame means, and are properly called by this term. 
Vide ſupra, and the Phil. Tranſ. N' 165. 

FROTH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurſace 
of fluids, by vehement agitation. 
Freth conſiſts wholly of little ſpherules, or globules z and, 
accofdingly, may be defined, an afſemblage of aqueo- 
acreal bubbles. 

FRoTH, in the Manege, is a moiſt white matter that oozes 
from a horſe's mouth, otherwiſe called foam. A horſe 
that by champing on his bridle, throws out a great deal 


of froth, is judged to be a horſe of mettle and health, | 


and to have a cold freſh mouth. 

FRroTH=/pit, or cuckow-ſpit, a name given to a ſort of white 
froth or ſpume very common in the ſpring, and ſirſt 
months of the ſummer, on the leaves of certain plants, 
particularly on thoſe of the common white field lychnis, 
or catch-fly, thence called by ſome ſpatling-poppy. All 
writers on vegetables have taken notice of this roth, 
though few have underſtood the cauſe or origin of it, till 
of late. Many imagined it an exhalation from the earth; 
ſome have eſteemed it, as its name expreſſes, the ſaliva 
of the cuckow z others, the extravaſated juices of the 


plant, and fome a hardened dew. But all theſe are erro- | 


neous opinions, and the account of it is that it owes its 
origin to a ſmall inſect, called by ſome the flea-graſs- 
hopper, which applies its anus cloſe to the leaf, and diſ- 


charges upon it a ſmall drop of a whit« viſcous fluid, | 


containing ſome air in it, and, ther- e, ſoon elevated 
into a bubble. Before this is well formed, it depoſits 
ſuch another drop, and fo on, till it is every way over- 
whelmed with a quantity of theſe bubbles, which form 
this froth. See CICADULA. _ 1 
FROUNCE, in the Manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, when 
ſſmall warts or pimples ariſe in the midſt of the palate, 
Which are very ſoft and ſore, and ſometimes breed in 
the lips and tongue. | | | 
This diſorder is occaſioned man 
eating wet hay, whereon rats or arbor vermin have piſſed; 
their mouths among the graſs, 
Kc. | | 


As to the method of treatment, it conſiſts in letting them 
blood in the two largeſt veins under the way e, and waſh- 
ing the ſores with vinegar and ſalt, or with ale and ſalt, 
till they bleed. | | 


7 


by drawing frozen duſt into 


Fou xc, in Falconry, a diſeaſe incident to hawks, ariſing 
from moiſt and cold humours falling down to the palate | 


and root of the tongue; by which means they loſe their 

appetite, and cannot cloſe their clap. Waſhing with 

alum-water, lemon-juice, &c. is held good for it. 
 FROWER, an edged tool uſed in cleaving wood into laths. 


FROWEY, a term uſed by workmen for timber, which is 


evenly tempered, and works freely without tearing. 
FROZEN, or FR1G1D zone, See ZONE. | 
FROZEN accan. See OCEAN, 
FROZEN waters. See WATERS, 5 
FRUCTIFEROUS properly denotes an thing that pro- 
duces fruit; but in a more large and figurative ſenſe, is 


uſed by lord Bacon, and others, for ſuch experiments in | 
natural philoſophy, as prove advantageous to the experi- 


menter in point of gain or profit. 


FRUCTIFICATION plants. Fruttification is defined by 


Linnzus to be the temporary part of a vegetable appro- | 


riated to generation, terminating the old vegetable, and 
eee the new. It conſiſts of the following ſeven 


parts; viz. the car yx, COROLLA, STAMEN, PIS T II. 
LUM, PERICARPIUM, SEMEN or SEED, and — | 


The organs of fruft:fication in plants are the pointal, ge- 


nerally contained in the raiddle of flowers; and the 
threads, which ſurround it, furniſhed at their extremities 
with little Heads; theſe the botaniſts term, the firſt the 


piſtillum, the ſecond the famina, and the third, or heads | 


of the ſtamina, the anther, or apices. See FLOWER. 
The apices contain the farina fecundans, a fine ſubtile 
matter analogous to the Fry maſculinum in animals; the 


ſtamina ſerve only for their ſupport, and to convey nutri- 


tion to them; and the piſtillum is the part deſtined to re- 
ceive this /arina, and convey it to the ſeeds, 


It is upon theſe ain fe that the excellent Linnæus has. 


founded his ſyſtem of the vegetable world, and formed 
his claſſes. This author's work has been received by the 


learned world in all nations with the reſpect it merits; | 


hat has been too generally cenſured among the ſlighter 
pr ofeotents in botanical reſearches, as abſtruſe, difficult, 


ways; ſometimes by | 


apices, it is eaſy to conceive that the for 


have ever uſed on the fame occaſion, the Greck : 


than this, to underſtand perfectly the meaning of ill the 


Thoſe which have the different organs of /* 


have the ſtamina in no part growing together, or cchering 


the ſtamina ſhorter than the reſt. | 


by figures in Tables I. II. III. IV. V. VI. and Vik 9 


dite flowers, with the organs of rute dis une 
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light, and the neceſſity of making new w 
new ideas, have indeed given this great 
thing of the face of an abſtruſe piece ; 
few general hints, it may not be difficult 
author from the heavy charges which 
againſt him, and give the Engliſh reader 
ſect view of his work. 

From the ſtructure and uſe of the plum 


attempt ſome, 
but premiſing , 
to vindicate the 
have been laid 
2 Clear ang per. 


J Naming, and 


, : mer mu 
counted the female, and the two latter the g = be ac. 


flowers. This is the great baſis of his ſyſtem 
preſs the different combinations of theſe in th. 
claſſes of plants, by formal deſcriptions to 
been tedious, and an exceſſive burden to the 
to avoid this, he has excellently contrived the « 
that deſcription, or general character, in one 
is eaſy to conceive there could be no word alte. 
that could expreſs what had never before been 1 

of; he was therefore neceſſitated to invent ne os, 
this purpoſe. He has ventured therefore to form 5 By 
four ſuch, for his claſſes, which are of that number wo, 
has taken them from that language which all the hy 


with the leaſt oſtentation or ſhew of learning fray p 

in ſhort, to underſtand all theſe, there is n Tr 
knowing more Greek than that pe fignilics a wa « 
any thing male; and yup}, a woman, or ena a. 
Suvari is power or efficacy 3 Gd eNebc, 1 brothers ny 
thence dd, brotherhood or communities; that = is 
together ; VEE» generation, or origin ; an Uno, 1 bout, | 
or habitation; that @moav; ſignifies many; du 1 
age; and xpurTdg, hidden, or concealed ; and that the 
numbers one, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight 
nine, ten, twelve, and twenty, or their derivatives, ew: 
twice, &c. are expreſſed by the Greek words 247, 5 
Tele, T6TÞ% mrs, if, sr, 0170, Writ, Sono, loc, 
£12091: there needs, I ſay, no more knowlege of Greek 


memory : 
omprifing 
word, gt 
10y in ule, 


terms this author, to avoid tedious deſcriptions, has ue 
as the characters of his claſſes. 'To begin with certainty 
and regularity : „ hs 
He firſt divides the whole vegetable world into ſich (pe. 
cies as have their flowers viſible and obvious to the eyes, 
and ſuch as have them inviſible, or at the utmoſt {carce 
diſcernible. | 0 | 
"Thoſe which have them viſible he then divides again into 
ſuch as have the famina, apices, and piſbillum, that is, the 
male and female parts of {rufification inthe {ame flower: 
Theſe he, for that reaſon, calls hermaphrod:'s flowers, 
And ſuch as have the male and female parts of Hue. 
cation, that is the apices and piſtillum, either in different 
flowers upon the fame ſtalk, or upon different nlants of 
the ſame ſpecies : theſe he calls the diſtinct male and fe- 
male flowers. = | | | 
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Jodged in the ſame lower, he again divides into ſuch as 


to one another; and ſuch as have them -cither growing 
together or cohering together mutually in ſome part, ci 
ther with one another, or with the pH 
'Thoſe which have them in no part cohering either with, 
the p/iillum or with one another, he again ſubcivates 
into ſuch as obſerve no exact or accurate proportion ot 
length one among another; and ſuch as have evertwo 0 


y A. Pry VET "» ae: 


From theſe general divifions he deſcends to his particular 
claſſes, of which he eſtabliſhes twenty-four. Sec the fe. 
veral claſſes and orders in the Linnæan ſyſteim illuſtratec 


Botany, | 
The firſt thirteen are of the plants which bave 1 19porte 


no where cohering with one another, and obſerving. # 
exact proportion in length. | 
The firſt is the monandria, containing two ordcis: e 
word is derived from the Greek jog and ede, one es 
part, and ſignifies a flower that has only one tuch, . BY 
claſs accordingly comprehends thoſe plants which my 
an hermaphrodite flower, and in it only One ſingle ans * 
of this claſs are the blitum, canna, &c- 
The ſecond is the diandria, containing three orde 160 
word, derived from the ſame sp and % 15% Pe 
nifying a flower that has two male paits, coffee | 
all thoſe plants which have bermaphrodi!” flowers we 
two ſlamina in each: of this claſs ate the me 
thoxanthum, piper, &c. oy 
The third is the 7riandria, containing Fe 
word, derived from the ſame ayip and % OOO 
nifies a flower that has three male parts in , 3 
prehends thoſe plants which have hermaphroaite © 
with three /amina in each: of this clas are the * 
avenna, mellugo, & ce. 

The fourch is the tetrand) ia, containing 
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word, d 
ſignifies 
ingly compre 
lte oem, hammamelis, potamogeton, &c. 


<4 


1 flower that has four male parts, and accord- 
hends thoſe plants which have hermaphro- 


{th is the pentandria, containing ſix orders: the 
4, derived from the ſame di and aye, five, ſig- 
= 4 flower with five male parts; and accordingly this 
: 1 omprehends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite 
- 125 with five Hamina in each: of this claſs are the 
nie anethum, turnera, parnaſſia, craſſula, myoſurus, &c. 
The Gxth is the hexandria, containing five orders: the 
word, derived from the ſame dug and 18, ſignifies a 
3 that has ſix male parts, and accordin ly compre- 
hends thoſe plants which have hermaphrdaite flowers with 
fix famina in each; theſe lamina, the author obſerves, 
are either all equal in length, or alternately one ſhorter 
than another; the latter belong to the hiteenth claſs: of 
this claſs are the amaryllis, oryxa, rumex, petiveria, aliſ- 
The 8 is the Heptandria, containing four orders: 
che word, derived from the ſame die and zd, ſeven, 
Conifies a flower with ſeven male parts, and comprehends 
thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with ſeven 
:mina in the ſame flower with the p;/Z:1/um : of this claſs 
are the æſculus, 33 8 
The eighth is the oe“ andria, containing four orders: the 
word, derived from the ſame n and 547@, eight, ſig- 


thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with eight 
claſs are the enothera, galenia, polygonum, adoxa, Sc. 


the word, derived from the ſame dip and #yp{a, nine, 
ſignifies a flower that has nine male parts, and compre- 
hends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
nine lamina in each: of this claſs are the caſſjta, rheum, 
| butomus, c. 1 N 

The tenth claſs is the decandria, containing five orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame di and Sexag, ten, ſig- 


| hends all thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers 


ſaxifraga, flellaria, oxalis, phytolacca, &c. 


ſignifies a flower which has twelve male parts in it, and 


with from twelve to nineteen /famina in the hermaphrodite 
flower: of this claſs are the aſarum, agrimonia, ruphor- 
bia, ſempervivum, &c. | 


the author, however, does not under 
ſenſe, but uſing it as we frequently do words expreſſing 


and comprehends under it, in this claſs, all thoſe plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers and commonly twenty 
ſtamina, often more, in each; thoſe lamina alſo grow- 
ing to the inner fide of the cup of the flower, not to the 
receptacle of the future ſeeds: of this claſs is the punica, 
crategus, forbus, pyrus, rubus, Oc. c 


_ the word, derived from the ſame &dyjp and , many, 
igrafies, in an exact ſenſe, no other than what he makes 
the icoſandria, the title of the laſt claſs, expreſs : theſe 
re, perhaps, the only two words in which his expreſſion 
is deficient, the name he has given the claſſes not at all 
importing their particular difference from one another: 


_ which follows them; and comprehends under this 
ls thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
"om twenty to a hundred lamina in each, but which 
dow in this to the receptacle of the future ſeed, not as 
in the other claſs to the inner ſide of the cup of the 
pn of this claſs are the ſarracenia, p&onia, aconitum, 
th. Tia, ſiratiotes, ranunculus, Qc. KY 

| voy the claſſes this accurate diſtinguiſher has eſta- 
ks 8 among the hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe lamina 
8 K * proportion of length, in regard to one 
hens b o theſe be next ſubjoins two claſſes of ſuch of 

q * ae ever two of their /amina ſhorter than the 


reſt, 
dy of theſe (the fourteenth claſs of the general 
11 * of the didynamia, containing two orders: the 
ord, derived fro 
yu with him ſuch flowers as have two of their male 
accorg; more efficacy than the reſt z and in this claſs he 
ingly comprehends all thoſe plants which have 


erived from the ſame avg and 757paz, four times, | 


with four /famina in each: of this elaſs are | 


niſies a flower with eight male parts, and comprehends | 
Lamina in the ſame flower with the pi/tillum : of this | 


The ninth claſs is the enneandria, containing three orders: 


nifies a flower which has ten male parts, and compre- | 
with ten Hamina in each: of this claſs are the kalmia, | 


The eleventh is the dodecandria, containing five orders: | 
the word, derived from the ſame dynp and de twelve, | 


comprehends thoſe plants which have hermaphroditeflowers | 


The twelfth is the icoſandria, containing five orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame avjp and sixeα, twenty, 
ſignifies ſtrictly a flower with twenty male parts in it; 

fand it in that ſtri& | 


large quantities, as indefinite and in an indeterminate | 
ſenſe, defines it to mean only a larger number of flamina 
than are expreſſed under any other of the diſtinctions; 


The thirteenth is the polyandria, containing ſeven orders: 


this, however, he has very accurately done in the cha- 


m His and Suraun, power, Or efficacy, 


— 


thia, arum, c. | 
Next after theſe he ranges thoſe plants which have flowers 
not hermaphrodite, but regularly and diſtincily male and 


FRU 


hermaphrodite flowers with four e two of which 
are cloſe together, longer, and of greater efficacy in the 
great work of fecundating the ſeeds, than the reſt: of 
this claſs ate the melittts, mrlianthus, Wc. 


The ſecond of theſe (the fiſteenth claſs in the genetal 
order) is of the tetradynamia, containing two orders ; the 
word, derived from eeuc and Surguig, ſignifies a flower 
with four of its male parts of more efficacy than the reſt 
and in this claſs he comprehends the plants with ber- 
maphrodite flowers, having fix flamina, four of which 
are longer than the reſt, the two oppoſite ſhort : of this 
claſs are the lunaria, chriranthus, &c, 5 
From theſe he proceeds to thoſe herthaphrodite flowers 
whoſe flamina cohere, either niutually along one another; 
in different manners, or with the piſfillum of the flower! 
theſe coalitions of the /amina he calls brotherhoods, of 
communities; and according to the different ſtate of theſe 
and their conjunction with the pi/fillum, he eſtabliſhes 
five claſſes of them. 


The firſt of theſe (the ſixteenth in the gene order) is 
the 


the monadelphia, containing five orders: the word, derived 
from Hives, /ingle, and d FN, brotherhoods, or commu⸗ 
nities, ſignifies with him a flower, whoſe famina, by 
means of the filaments running in among one another, 
are all formed into one body; and under this claſs he 
comprehends thoſe plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
whoſe /amina, or mile parts; are all bound together iti 
one body: of this claſs are the hermannia, geranium, 
pentapetes, alcea, Wc. IO 


The ſecond of theſe (the ſeventeenth claſs in the genetal 


order) is the diadelphia, containing four orders: the word, 
derived from is and aSe2agia, fignifies with him a flower 
whoſe /tamina are, by the eonjunction of their filaments; 
formed into two bodies; and under this claſs he com- 


prehends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 


the lamina of which are ſo cluſtered together into two 
bodies: of this are the fumaria, polygala, lathyrus, &c. 


The third of theſe (the eighteenth in the general order) 


is the polyadelphia, containing three orders: the word; 
derlved from avs and d Ned, ſignifies with him a 
flower whoſe male parts are cluſtered into three or more 
ſeparate bodies; and in this he comprehends thoſe plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe 2 by the con- 


junction of their filaments, are formed into three or 


pericum, &c. 8 
The fourth of theſe claſſes (the nineteenth in the gene- 
ral order) is the fngene/ia, containing fix orders: the 
word, derived from guy, together, and yevsos, generation, 
origin, or formation, ſignifies with him ſuch flowers as 


more cluſters : of this claſs are the theobroma, citrus, H- 


have their male parts naturally formed into a ſingle re- 


gular cotigeries ; and accordingly he comprehends under 


this claſs ſuch plants as have hermaphrodite flowers, the 
lamina of which, by the junction of their apices, are 

formed into a fingle, regular, cylindric body: of this 
claſs are the leontodon, xeranthemum, helianthus, calendula, 


echinops, lobelia, Scr. 3 ; x 
The fifth of theſe claſſes (the twentieth in the general 
order) is the gynandria, containing eight orders: the 
word, derived from yurj, a woman, or female, and avnp, 
male, ſignifies with this author a conjunction of the male 
and female parts of a flower at their origin; and he ac- 
cordingly comprehends under this claſs thoſe plants 


which have hermaphrodite flowers, the lamina, or male 


parts of which grow to the piſſillum, or female part of 
the flower, and not to the receptacle of the ſeeds: of 
this claſs are the orchis, /ifyrinchium, paſſiflora, ariſtolo- 


female, as the ſexes in animals are diſpoſed ; and after 


theſe ſuch plants as have flowers irregularly of one, or 


the other, or ſomething of both ſexes. _ 

Of theſe he eſtabliſhes only three claſſes. 
The firſt of theſe (the twenty-firſt claſs in the general 
order) is the monoecia, containing eleven orders: the 


word, derived from pros and einde, a habitation, ligni- 


fies with this author ſuch plants as have their diſtinct 


flowers on the ſame individual; and he comprehends ac- 


cordingly under it thoſe plants which have the male and 
female flowers diſtin in themſelves, but placed on the 
ſame plant, or the different ſtalks from the ſame root: 
of this claſs are the zanichella, tripſacum, urtica, parthe- 
nium, juglans, pinus, momordica, andrachne, Wc. 
The ſecond of theſe (the twenty-ſecond claſs in the ge- 
neral order) is the dioecia, containing fourteen orders: 
the word, derived from the ſame cix5; and Nis, ſigniſies 
with him plants which have their male and female flowers 
not on the ſame individual; and accordingly compre- 
hends under it ſuch plants as have diſtinct — and ſe- 
male flowers, on different plants of the ſame. ſpecies, 
either of which, the male and female plants, as chey are 
2 | | hence 
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hence called, might have ariſen from the ſame ſeed: of 
this claſs are the falix, empetrum, viſcum, humulus, tamiss, 
populus, mercurialis, Riggelarta, mentſpermum, cliffortia, 
juniperns, ruſcns, clutia, Oc. 3 4 

The third of' theſe (the twenty-third in the general me 
thod) is the polygamia, containing three orders: the 


0 \ / 1 , 
word, derived from obs, Many, and vd, Marriage, 


ſigniſies with this author plants which have a diverbty 
of combinations, and many ways of /ru#tification, in the 
ſame ſpecies ; and accordingly he comprehends under 
this claſs thoſe plants which have, in the ſame ſpecies, 
ſome flowers male, others female, each diſtinct and per- 
fect in its kind; and others mixed or hermaphrodite, with 
the male and female organs of /ru&:fication both in each: 
of this claſs are the veratrum, fraxinus, ficus, We. 
Aſter all theſe he places thoſe plants whoſe flowers are 
. either abſolutely inviſible, or ſcarce diſcernible by the 
eye: of theſe he makes only one, his twenty-fourth and 
lait claſs, the cryptogamia: the word, derived from 
„fun, Hidden, or concealed, and Yeung, Or marriage, 
ſignifies a ſet of plants, in which the frudification is con- 


cealed; and under this laſt claſs he comprehends thoſe | 


plants which either flower, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
within the fruit, or have the organs of their /rud:fication 
ſo mingled as to eſcape our obſervation : of this claſs are 
the ferns, moſſes, flags, and muſhrooms; e. gr. polypo- 


dium, bryum, fucus, and agaricus. 


'Theſe are the clafles into which this author has regularly 8 


and accurately reduced the whole vegetable world; the 
characters of which are ſo expreſlive, and the parts they 
are founded upon fo fixed and invariable in their nature 
and office, that there ſeems no reaſon hereafter to per- 
plex the world with any new ſyſtem, _ Xs! 

As the claſſes are here all taken from the number, ſite, 


and diſpoſition of the male parts of the flower, ſo the 


orders which make their ſubdiſtinctions are, by this au- 


thor, deduced from the differences of the female parts 


or piſtillum; and as that is ſingle, double, triple, and 
ſo on, they are on the ſame principles named monogynia, 
digynia, trigynia. Wc. ä 8 ES 


It were to be wiſhed indeed, that the characters of the | 


different genera of theſe claſſes were as perfect and ac- 


_ curate as the claſſes themſelves : this, however, was 


more than the work of one man; the author has fixed 


the general diſtinction, and led the way, and it is eaſy | 


now for a much leſs genius to follow him. 


FRUCTIST A, in Botany. See BoTany. | 


FRUGIVOROUS Birds, are ſuch as feed on fruits; either | 


wholly or in part. 


The frugivorons, according to Mr. Willughby, are a 


ſpecies of terreſtrial birds, ſome of which have crooked 


bills, and claws, yet are of gentler nature, and not ra- 
pacious. Such are the parrot kind; which, though ſome- | 


times carnivorous, yet feed likewiſe on fruit. 


FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes whatever the eatth | 


produces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of animals; 


as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, and every thing 


expreſſed by the Latins under the name fruges. 
lu the civil law, they diſtinguiſh three kinds of furs. 


Fruits, natural, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, | 


and without any culture; as thoſe of trees. 


FrutTs of induſtry, which, though natural, require ſome | 


culture to perfect them. And 


FaurTs, civil, which are only #74775 in the eye of law; as 
rents, ſalaries, wages, &c. og 5 


rents, offerings, mills, &c. | | 
Frvir, in Natural Hiſtory, denotes the laſt production of 
a tree, or plant, for the propagation, or multiplication, 
of its kind; in which ſenſe rut includes all kinds of 
' ſeeds, with their furniture, e. 8 


Frvir, in Botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein 
the ſeed is contained; called by the Latins /ru&trs, and | 


by the Greeks, zy2pT&. 


The fruit in the Linnæan ſyſtem is one of the parts of 


 fruCtification, and is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, viz. 
the PERICARPIUM, SEED, and receptacle, or RECEP- 
TACULUM ſeminum. | 3 

FRuiTs are ſometimes dry and ſometimes ſoft and fleſhy. 

FRuiT alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſeeds in a head; as in 
a ranunculus, &c. and, in the general, all kinds of ſeeds, 


or grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a cover, cap- | 


ſule, or pod; and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, mem- 
branous, or the like. The Fra is the product, or reſult, 
of the flower; or that for whoſe production, nutrition, 


* &c. the flower is intended. The ſtructure and parts of 


different Aruits are ſomewhat different; but, in all the 
| ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the uit appear to be only 
continuations, or expanſions, of thoſe obſerved in the 
other parts of the tree. | 
Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons ſor a direc! 


a tart, acid taſte, of a globular figure, ineloſed in an af. 


the ſtone in pears; and, like that, it contains a ſoft, pu 


| ſhell, cortex, and medulla. The ſhell conſiſtsof a coat, 


ſhell; the ſecond is a moſſy ſubſtance, derived from the 
| ther the medulla or pulp of the kernel ariſe from the 


pith of the tree, or the cortical part of the fruit, is not 
9 * agreed. | e 


As to the uſe of Vruits, beſide the pleaſure and advantage 


In che canon law, Fruits include every thing whereof | 


the revenue of a benefice conſiſts ; as glebe-land, tythes, the coarſer, more earthy, and ſtony parts of the nuttr 


ſelves; and ſending none to the ſeed but the pooreſt, mo 


| tained therein. | 


the leaves of the flower do to the rut. 


Lo. 
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communication between the remoteſt Part of g 

and the fruit; fo that the fame fibres, or tam; tre, 
conſtitute the root, trunk, and boughs, are ext = by 
the ruit itſelf. | ended ini 
Thus, cutting open an apple tranſverſly, it will be 

to conſiſt of tour parts; viz. I. a ſkin, or or; found 
is only a production of the ſkin, or outer dike wich 
tree. 2. A parenchyma, or pulp; which is an ex Stk 
and intumeſcence of the inzer bark of the tree kaun 
bres, or ramifications, of the woody part of th bg 
diſperſed throughout the parenchyma. n 
Of theſe laſt, authors generally reckon fi 
branches; ten whereot penetrate the parenchyma 4 
incline to the baſis of the flower the other fe af ny 
more perpendicularly from the pedicle, or. ſtal wie 
meet with the former at the baſe of the flower: to er, 
branches are faſtened the capſulæ, or coats, of th ke 
nels, | 5 
Theſe branches, being at firſt extended throu 
renchyma, to the flower, furniſh the necefl 
the vegetation thereof; but, the nuit iner 
cepts the aliment ; and thus the flower is 
falls off, | | 


4. The core, which is the produce of the pith, or me. 


teen principe - 


gh the pa. 
Ty matter for 
eaſing, inter. 

ſtarved, aud 


dulla, of the plant, indurated and ſtrengthened by tuigz ti 
of the wood and fibres, inoſculated therewith: it . W 
to furniſh a cell, or lodge, for the kernels; filtrates the w 


juice of the parenchyma ; and conveys it, thus Prepared 
to the kernel. 5 
In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts; viz. the ſkin, 
chyma, ramification, ſtone, and acetarium. 

The three firſt parts are common to the apple. The ſtone 
obſerved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of bar 
corpuſcles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma; % 
but in the greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about te | 
centre, or acetarium : it is formed of the harder, or eil. 
culous parts, of the nutritious juice of the parenchyma, 
extravaſated in maſſes. The acetarium is a ſubſance of 


paren- 


ſemblage of ſeveral of the ſtony parts above mentioned. 
In the plum, cherry, &c. there are four parts; viz. a 
coat, parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone or nucleus, 
The ſtone conſiſts of two very different parts; the inner, 
called the kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being de- 
rived from the pith, or medulla, of the tree, by ſeminal 
branches, which penetrate the baſe of the ſtone ; the &x- 
ternal, or harder part, called the ſhell, is a concretion of 
the ſtony, or calculous parts of the nutritious juice, like 


renchymous matter within it. | 
The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, conſiſts of a 


and parenchyma, derived from the bark, and wood, of 
the tree. The cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer 
part; the firſt is a duplicature of the inner tunic of the 


ſame ſource as the parenchyma of the ſhell. But whe- 


aſtly, berries, as grapes, &c. beſides the three general 
parts, viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramification, contain 
grains of a ſlony nature, which do the office of ſeeds. 


they afford men, &c. they are of ſervice in guarding, 
preſerving, and feeding the ſeed incloſed ; in filtrating 


tious juice of the plant, and retaining them to them- 


elaborated, and ſpirituous parts, for the ſupport and 
growth of the tender, delicate embryo, or plantule, con- 


So that the j does the ſame office to the ſeed, that 


The uſe of /ruits with us might, under proper regult 
tions, be rendered much more extenſive than it 18. Many 
fruits which do hurt when eaten raw, would make go 
equal in flavour to many of thoſe now obtained at gr 
prices from abroad; and lands which will not bear ws 
yet would bear trees and ſhrubs producing ſuch / wi 
and the confequence of this method of culture v0 1 
be, that much ground, at preſent lying waſte, Won 5 
occupied, and great employment found for the _ : 
poor of ſome of our counties, where the quantne 2 
waſte land are proportionably ſo great, that there va 
employment for the people of one half of the C + 
Cheiries properly managed make an excellent wy bs 
that in very large quantities; and plums alſo 2 be 
agreeable kind, but that it has an auſtereneſs, whic in the 
be taken off by mixing a little ſugar with it when! 
glaſs, dot before it is drawn off. | 

A corfe plum, ſomewhat larger than a d 

| G 
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ned, Juble in water, but not miſcible with oil. The berries, | 
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15 Tauirs, with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into 
* recent or freſh, and dry. 5 5 = 
4 wirs, recent, are thoſe ſold juſt as they are gathered 
hs from the tree, without any farther preparation. As are | 


s not 
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Furs, colours from: The red juices of fruits, as of cur- 
7 


Tauirs, preſervation of. See Preſervation of FLOWERS, 


For the early ripening of fruit, ſee FORCING and RIPEN- | 


FkviT, bread. See Bazap. IRE 


Fru1Ts, dry, are thoſe dried in the ſun, or by the fire, 


Fruits, polypyreneous, See POLYPYRENEOUS. 
FRUITS current for coins. See Col x. | 3 
Fruits, firſl. See FIRST fruit, ANNATES, and PRIMI- 


F8urT-flies, a name given by gardeners, and others, to a 
fort of ſmall black flies, found in vaſt numbers among | 


\ 
this wine. There is a ſort of plum that 
1d in ſome of our hedges. It will ſucceed on 
ee the pooreſt that can be imagined, and it 
any ee. a creat abundance of fruit. The wine that is 
. i is of a very conſiderable ſtrength, and af- 
ar tealant brandy by diſtillation in conſiderable quan- 
8 Our common garden currants afford a very agree- 
xe nd our gooſeberries are not ſecond to any 
All theſe produce fr47t in great abundance and 
m janting and taking care of them is very cheap, and 
. -ration very eaſy. The common way of making 
33 yields very good ones; but when the art of 
ew experienced Vigneron is employed in it, the liquors 
will prove much better. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 124. ; 
Fruits are diſtinguiſhed, by gardeners, into /one-fruzt, 
and lernel. fruit; ſummer. fruit, and winter-fruit ; wall- 
fruit, and dwarf-fruit, &C. Pop 
M. Quintinie obſerves, that cold, heavy, moiſt Jands, 


the faireſt and largeſt fruit; but the hotter, 
omg lighter, the more delicious and rich-taſted. 


beſt kind for 


ulberries, elder-berries, morello, and black cher- 
3 inſpiſſated and dried, may be again diſſolved 
in water, to which they give nearly the ſame red co- 
Jour as they do when freſh. Rectified ſpirit extracts the 
tinging particles, and acquires a brighter colour than the 
watery ſolution 3 becauſe much of the mucilage 1s left 
undiffolved by the former. The red ſolutions, and the 


juices, are ſometimes made dull, and ſometimes more | 


forid, by acids, and are generally rendered purpliſh by | 
alkalies. The colours of theſe juices are generally pe- 
riſhable. They reſiſt the power of fermentation, but 
quickly decay, when the juice is ſpread thinly on any 
ſubſtance, and dried in open air. The bright lively reds 


the opuntia, or prickly pear, is an exception to the above 
rulez as it gives, according to Labat, a beautiful red 
dye. The ripe berries of BUCKTHORN ſtain paper of a 
green colour; from theſe is prepared the ſubſtance called 
$4P-orcenz Which is a pigment ſufficiently durable, ſo- 


when green, yield a yellow, and, when over-ripe, a pur- 
ple pigment. Woollen cloth, prepared with alum and 
tartar, receives, on being boiled with the berries, a pe- 


Notes, p. 433. See AvIGNON Berry, ANNOTTO, or 
Rovcou, and 'TURNESOL. | | 
and PRESERVATION of Vegetables. VVV 
Fruits intended for long keeping ſhould be gathered be- 
fore they are fully ripe, and in a fair day towards noon. 


ING, | 


moſt of the productions of our gardens and orchards, | 


{old by the fruiterers. 5 


with other ingredients ſometimes added to them to make 
them keep; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and ſold 
VVV 
Such are raiſins, currants, ſigs, capers, olives, cloves, 
nutmegs, pepper, and other ſpices; which ſee under 
their reſpeCtive articles. 2 | 
Under the denomination of dry fruits are alſo frequently | 
included apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &c. 


fruit. trees, in the ſpring- ſeaſon, and ſuppoſed to do great 
jury to them. | | | 
eſe are a ſpecies of ſmall black fly. Mr. Lewenhoek 
preſerved ſome of them for his microſcopical obſervations. 
e found that they did not live longer than a day or two, 


ut that the females in this time uſually laid a great num- | 


r of longiſh eggs. The gardeners who ſuppoſe that 
theſe flies wound the leaves of the trees, are miſtaken : 
It's true that they feed on their juices, but they have no 
coy with which to extract this themſelves; they 
. on ſuch as is naturally extravaſated, and when there 
not enough of this for their purpoſe, they haunt thoſe 
Po Where the pUctRONS reſort, and feed on the 
N 2 which theſe little creatures extravaſate by means 
1 the holes they bore in the leaves with their trunks. 


e o 
v a are a ſmall ſort of wu very common 


are ſooneſt changed; the dark, dull, red ſtain of the black L 
[3 cherry is conſiderably durable. The bright red fruit of 


iſhable yellow dye. Neumann's Chem. with Dr. Lewis's | 


FRU 


on our /17-trees, and other plants and trees; they are 


of a greeniſh colour, and are commonly called tree-lice, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N' 262. 


of many people ſwallowing the ſtones of plums and 
other fruit are very great. The Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions give us an account of a woman who ſuffered vio- 
lent pains in her bowels for thirty years, returning once 


given her, the occaſion of all theſe complaints was 
driven down from her bowels to the anus, where it gave 
a ſenſation of ſtoppage and diſtenſion, and produced a 
continual deſire of going to ſtool, but without voiding 
any thing. On the aſſiſtance of a careful hand in this 
caſe, there was taken out with a forceps an oblong ball 
of an oval figure, of about ten drams weight, and mea- 
ſuring five inches in circumference ; this had cauſed all 
the violent fits of pain ſhe had been ſo many years af- 
flicted with, and after the taking it out ſhe became per- 
fectly well. The ball extracted looked like a ſtone, and 


with a knife, there was found in the center of it a plum- 
ſtone, round which ſeveral coats of this tough and hard 
matter, reſembling a ſtone, had gathered. Another in- 
{tance given in the ſame papers is of a man, who dying 


years, and baffled the effects of medicines, was opened 
after death; and in his bowels was found the cauſe of 
his diſtemper, which was a ball of the like nature with 
that juſt mentioned, but ſomething larger, being fix inches 
in circumference when meaſured, and weighing an ounce 
and half; in the center of this, as of the other, there 


were of the ſame matter with thoſe of the former. Theſe 


the ſtones of Hruits are wholeſome. 
For though by nature the guts are ſo defended by their 


of this kind, yet if we conſider the various circumvolu- 
tions of the guts, their valves and cells, and at the ſame 
time conſider the hair of the ſkins of animals we ſeed on, 
the wool or down on herbs and uit, and the fibres, 
_ veſſels, and nerves of plants, which are not altered by 
the ſtomach, it will appear a wonder that inſtances of 
this ſort of miſchief are not much more frequent. Cherry- 
ſtones, ſwallowed in great quantities, have occaſioned 
the death of many people, and there have been inſtances 
even of the ſeeds of ſtrawberries, and kernels of nuts, 


collected into a lump in the guts, and cauſing violent 


diſorders, which could never be cured till they were car- 
.. ned os; Philo. TranEG N*28% p. 1284. [2 ot: 
FRurT-trees are diſtinguiſhed, like the fruits they bear, 

into wall Fruit- trees, ſtandard fruit-trees, &c. 


1. That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 


of the fruit. | 


2. That kernel fruit-trees come later to bear than ſtone | 
fruit-trees ; the term required by the firſt, before they 
arrive at a fit age for bearing, being, one with another, 


about four or five years; but, when they do begin, they 
bear in greater plenty than ſtone uit. 3 
3. That ſtone- Fruits, figs, and grapes, commonly bear 


well ordered. 


4. That fruits, in the ſame neighbourhood, will ripen 
a fortnight ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of a 
different temperature. * | | 
5. That in the ſame country, hot or cold ſummers ſet | 
conſiderably forwards, or put backwards, the ſame Fruit. 


6. That the fruits of wall-trees generally ripen before 
| thoſe on ſtandards ; and thoſe on ſtandards zefore thoſe on 


dwarfs. 


and eaſt quarters, commonly ripen about the ſame time 3 
only thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the 
eaſt; thoſe in the weſt are later by eight or ten days; 
and thoſe in the north by fiſteen or twenty. f 

For the planting, pruning, engrafting, &c. of fruit trees, 


GRAFTING. See alſo ORcHARD, GARDEN, and NUR» 
v. 

Mon. de Reſſons, in the Memoires de Academie Royale 
des Sciences, ann. 1716, gives us a method of grafting 
ſtone fruit-trees without loſing of time; ſo that a tree 
which bore bad Fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear the 
choiceſt fruit the year following. . i 

It frequently happens that perſons are deceived in their 


1 2 and 


„U. Ne 143. 


| 


Fa vir ones. The miſchiefs ariſing from the bad cuſtom 


in a month or leſs. At length a ſtrong purge being 


felt very hard, but it ſwam in water; on cutting it through 


of an incurable colic, which had tormented him many 


was found the ſtone of a common plum, and the coats 
and ſeveral other inſtances mentioned in the ſame place, 


ſufficiently ſhew the folly of that common opinion, that 


proper mucus, that people very ſeldom ſuffer by things 


With regard to uit-trees, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 


them from quick bearing; though it contributes both to 
the beauty of the tree, and to the richneſs and flavour 


conſiderably in three or four years; and bear full crops | 
the fifth and ſixth years; and hold it for many years, if 7 


7. That the fruit of all wall-trees, planted in the ſouth 


ſee PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, and EN - 


fruit- trees, eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery- men; 


and it is an unpleaſing thing, after having waited three 
years for fruit, to find it bad at laſt, and to be obliged 
to graft the ttee again, and wait four years more for the 
ſecond hopes. In effect, in the common methods of 
grafting, they know nothing better than to cut off the 
head of a tree, and make it put forth new wood to graft 
in: this neceſſarily makes a long delay, which Mon. 
Re ſſons ſhews how to abridge. | 

Upon conſidering the union of the ſap in grafts, that 
author was led to think, that all the office the bark has 
in grafting, is to receive the ſcutcheon ; ſo that if the 
bark be not quite hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapa- 
ble of yielding without cracking or burſting, it ſhould 
ſeem indifferent, whether one grafted on new wood, or 
old, the ſap paſſing equally into both : which reaſoning 
had the good fortune to be verified by a number of expe- 
riments made with that view. | 
We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and 
in any wood. Accordingly, a peach-tree of a worſe kind 
or quality may be grafted from another of the beſt, in 
autumn, in the height of its fruit and ſap, without 
cutting off any branches; the graft ſoon cements to the 
tree by the union of the ſaps, without ſhooting at all: 
ſo that, cutting off the branches above the grafts the 


ſpring following, the ſame graft inſerted the preceding | 


autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly; and, being on a wood of 
| the ſame kind, the Hut thenceforth produced will be 
much the larger and finer. But this is not the great point; 
for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till the third 
year, and we want fr the firſt. 

In order to this it is to be obſerved, that there are three 
kinds of branches: wood-branches, growing immedi- 
ately from the {tem or ſtock of the tree; fru!t-branches; 
and branches half of the wood, half of the fruit kind, 
being ſuch as, ariſing from the largeſt wood-branches, 
' preſerve the character thereof, but which, in two 
years time, will produce fruit-branches. Now, this 
intermediate kind of branches ſhould be choſen for 
ſcutcheons or grafts. They are eaſily known by being 


bigger than the Hut- branches, and leſs than the wood- |. 


branches: they have each of them two, three, four, or 
even five leaves to each eye; and the eyes are farther 


diſtant from each other than thoſe of the fruz-branches, 


but cloſer than thoſe of the wood-branches. It muſt be 
added, that the eyes on ſuch branch are three; one in- 
tended for a wood-branch, being ſituate between the two 


leaves, and advancing farther than the other two, which | 
are intended for Fruit, and are placed without-fide the | 


leaves. 


Theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the 
purpoſe of grafting. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more | 


or leſs, according to the {ſtrength of the tree to be 
grafted on, being duly applied, we may depend on a 
crop of good fruit the very next year, on the ſame tree 
which the laſt year produced the worlt. 


There is, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, a method of | 


making Virus and flowers grow in winter inſtead of 


ſummer, without the common way of doing it by heat. | 
This method is to take up the trees with their roots in 
the ſpring-ſeaſon, juſt as they begin to ſhoot out their“ 


buds; let them be placed upright in a cellar, and ſtand 


there till the end of September following; then fit veſ- 


ſels to them, and place the roots in them, covering them 
in a proper manner with earth, and bring them up into 


a common ſtove; water them at times with a ſolution of | 


the bigneſs of a walnut of crude ſal armoniac in a quart 
of rain-water, and they will make their natural progreſs 
as in ſummer, and in the months of February or March 


following the u will be full ripe, and as well taſted | 


as if it had grown on them in the common way, and 
- ripened at its natural ſeaſon. Phil. Tranſ. N* 282, p. 44. 
The ſuperfluous ſhoots from theſe trees mult be pruned 
off at ſuch times of the year, when the trees are full of 
Juice, and furniſhed for a farther ſupply; and by this 
means there will be no marks of the wounds, they will 
cloſe up ſo perfectly. The manner of producing pyra- 


- midal trees by ingrafting, is not only applicable to fruzt- | 


trees, but has been tried on oaks, limes, and roſes, with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Vide infra. 5 

_ Laurembergius tells us of a peculiar way of managing 
fruit. trees for ready fervice and beauty, by means of 
which they will bear 74: the firit year. The method is 
this : draw a branch of a fruit-tree through a pot of 
earth, and prick it full of holes with a knife, ſo far as 
it is to ſtand in the pot; let it be well watered for the 
firſt ſeven or eight days, to make 1t ſhoot out a great 


quantity of roots; in the March following cut off the | 


branch from the tree, and let it depend wholly on itſelf 
for nouriſhment ; break the pot away, and place the 
clump of earth with tHe young tree in it in the place 
where it is intended to ſtand. The author aſſures us it 


Will partake fo much of the nature of the ſtock, as to | 


bear „nuit the ſirſt year. Philoſ. Tranſ. N' 3. 
7 L 


wounds made in the 


do not ſucceed, which will be found in a fo 
muſt be others put in their place. T 


horizon, and the piece of bark taken out muſt he 


_ apple-tree. In both thoſe caſes, the fruit, inſtead of its 


for its ſupport. The inſtance of the fig-tree afforded 


Fruit of the branches grew from the graft; this fingle 


know, that the ſtock ſuffers no change from the graft; 


riſhed, while that arrived at its deſtined ſize and mati. 


derable quantity of uit ſor many years together with- 


FRUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of 


FRUMEN'TACEOUS plants are thoſe which produce ge. 


The word is formed from ſrumentum, 


An anonymous author has given ug 
liſhed at Hamburgh, under the title 
tenſes Nov, a new method of grafting + , 
have very beautiful pyramids of uit A bow lo 5 0 
will exceed both in quantity, beauty, and em 
that can be otherwiſe produced. This * 
a Pap eee and the method he ; 
is this: the trees are to be tranſplanted; 
all the branches cut off; early 5 he fn 
the young ſhoots are to be pulled off, and the 
then to be ingrafted into them in an inver+.q 
this, he ſays, adds not only to the bea 
mid, but makes the branches alſo more fruitful, * 
are to be cloſely connected to the trunk, and t. Theſe 
ened in with the common ligature ; they are ks - 
circularly round the tree, three buds in each ci 1 
theſe circles at ſix inches diſtance from on I. 
The old trees may be ingrafted in this ern Ps 
ceſs having been found very good in thoſe of os Gam 
ſtanding ; but the moſt eligible trees are thoſe nk e 
young, vigorous, and full of juice, and have n 3 
thickneſs than a finger or two. When theſe 3 = 
are tranſplanted, they mult be fenced Went wins = 
to defend them from the violence of the wind pales | 
there muſt be no dung put to them till they 8 ay 
roughly rooted, for fear of rotting them before the i 8 
ſtrike. The buds wh 16g muſt be ſmall, that te 
ark to receive them, not ber 
too large, may heal the ſooner; and if any of the bud; 


rtnight, there 


he wound m 
. J ry ade f 
receive theſe buds, mult be a ſt ait cut, parallel to te 


in a treatic, 
, "nt pub. 
Amenitateg 1 * 


mn, and 
ſummer 
buds are 
rted direction; 
uty of the pr. 


d the p 8 down. 
ward, that the rain may not get in at the wound. Ii 


the autumn of the ſame year, this will be a green and 
flouriſhing pyramid, and the next ſummer it will hows, 
and ripen its /r4t in autumn. AR. Erud. ann. 1710 
The Peterſbourg academy furniſhes us with two yer fn 
gular inſtances of Ats growing in an unnatural 08 
ner; the one of thoſe in the fig- tree, the other in the 


F. 


common ſituation, was placed upon the trunk of the tree, 
with no branch or leaf near it, but only a ſhort pedicle 


three figs in a cluſter, the middle one of which withered, 
but the other two grew to their proper ſize, and wee 
like the reſt of the figs on the ſame tree. The other in- 
{tance of the apple-tree afforded only one ſingle fruit; 
but there was in it ſomething very ſtrange, or that ap- 
peared ſo, however, at firſt ſight ; for the apples pro- 
duced on the branches of the tree were of one kind, and 
this of another. The tree had been grafted, and all the 


one, which ſtood upon the trunk of the tree below the 
graft, was of the ſpecies produced by.the ſtock. This 
had doubtleſs been preceded by a flower, though unob- 
ſerved, and it could only be as it appeared, of the n+ 
ture of the genuine uit of the ſtock. All gardeners 


N 


in both theſe caſes there was probably the rudiment af 
a branch where the ſingle uit appeared, and every otter 
part of it, except the bud of the fruit alone, had pe- 


rity. We have alſo an account in the Philoſophic! FTI 
Tranſactions, Ne 385, of an apple-tree bearing à con- | 


out bloſſoming. 


FRUIT. See GRANARY.. | 5 
The fruitery ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moil 


ture, or even froſt. 


FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruity 


called alſo FERTILITY, and FECUNDITY. 


niculated or knotted ſtalks, with reed-like leaves; 4 
whoſe ſeed growing in ſpikes or jub, is uſeful to ma 
pultege, or bread. VVV 
a general name 
comprehending all ſorts of corn, or grain, for breac. 
Hence the Italians, who follow the Latins, uſe gr ® 
frumento for the ſame, _ | ch yore 
Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &c. are friumentaceon pry 
Some authors uſe frumentaceors in a narrower ſen; - 
ſtraining it to plants which bear a conformity to . : 
either in reſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, of the l a 
But this ſeems ſounded on a miſtaken notion of / Sf 
tum, as if it denoted only wheat, which is rather 

ſenſe of the word triticum. 


FRUMENTARIL, in Antiquity, a kind of ſoldier © 


archers, under the Weſtern Empire. 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, 
theſe frumentarii were ſent to take him. n 
The firſt time we read of frumentari, 43 officer the 


that ſome ot 


F R U 

f the emperor Adrian. Spartian, in his life 
ace, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to 
: form himſelf of what paſſed, ; ; 
I this time, the name /rumentarius was only given 
5 the corn-merchants, or meaſucers of corn. 

Theſe frumentaris did not make any particular corps, 
vin from the other forces, but there was a Certain 
a >r of them in each legion, as, among us, there is 
1 number of grenadiers in each battalion. Ac- 
cordingly, in ancient in{criptions, we meet with /*umen- 
4% of this or that legion. It is ſuppoſed they were 
originally a number of young perſons, difpoſed by Au- 
| altus throughout the provinces, particularly on all the 
rand roads, to advertiſe the emperor, with all expedi- 
tion, of every thing that happened. | ; 

In order to this they bad a kind of intendance of all the 
catriages, and on this account came to be employed for 
the conveyance of corn, frumentum, to the armies z 
whence their appellation. | | 
Afterwards they were incorporated into the troops them- 
ſelves, where they {till retained their ancient name. 
heir principal office was the giving intelligence, in 


the time o 
of that pri 


a CC 


les which they agreed with thoſe called crigi, with whom 
1 they were frequently joined. See CURIOUS. 


UMENTATION, frumentatio, among the Romans, a 
2 gre of corn r on the people. This practice 
the of giving corn to the people, was a very ancient cuſtom 
ing among the Romans, and frequently uſed to ſooth the 
ds turbulent humour of the populace. 55 
lere At firſt the number of thoſe to whom this largeſs was 
eto given, was indeterminate, till Auguſtus fixed it at two 
the hundred thouſand. | | | 
n. TRUMENTUM Saracenicum, in Botany, a name by which 
In I ſome authors expreſs the fagopyrum, or b1uck-WHEAT. 


and FaumMENTUM Iudicum, Indian corn, a name given by our | 


wer, American planters to MAIZE. EA 
on FRUMENTY, popularly FURMETY, a kind of pottage, 
 fin- the baſis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, 


nan. and ſometimes ſpice. . 3 

1 the Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among 
f its it. Galen deſcribes it as a very nutritious food made of 
tree, corn, or pulſe, boiled with water, wine, and oil. 

dicle I be Latins called it aca, which Feſtus derives ab alendo; 
ded zs being very nouriſhing. But then it muſt be obſerved, 
ered, they made it of any kind of corn. 8 | 
were Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its deno- 
r in- mination accordingly, from frumentum. An emulſion, 
rut; wherein wheat was an ingredient, would be a kind of 
it p- frumenty.. | OE | 


* 5 . 


pb. FRUMGYLD, in our od Writers, is the firſt payment 


, and made to the kindred of a perſon flain, towards the re- 


ll the compence of his murder. 1 
ſingle FRUMSTOL, in o o Hiters, the chief ſeat or manſion- 
* houſe, which is called by ſome the Homeſtal. Leg. Inæ, 
18 een. 38. | = = | 

unob⸗ mus. in Zoolagy, a name given by ſome to the cocco- 
e na- tßhrauſtes criftata Indica, commonly called the . irginia 
leners NIGHTING ALE, + | | 
graft; FRUSSURA, in our old Miltirs, a breaking down; alſo 
ent ol a ploughing or breaking up. Fruſſura domorum is houſe- 
other breaking; and fu/ſura terræ, new broke land. = 

id pe- The word comes from the French froiſſure, a bruiſe ; 
mati. and that from the verb vier, to bruiſe or break. 

phie FRUSH, or Fxoc, in the Manege, is a ſort of tender horn 
con- which ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſ- 


wit tance from the toe of a horſe; it divides into two | 
branches, running towards the heel, in the form of a 


ing ol fork. 
moi from a body. 

Fusruu of a pyramid, or cone, is a part or piece there- 
| fruit, of cut off, uſually by a plane parallel to the baſe, | 


uce ge- 


© conceived as the ruſtum of a cone, or pyramid : to 
Sz all 


find the quantity whereof, take the following theorem, 


Survey, Hg. 10.) the ſide of the greater baſe, 6 the leſſer 


| nam? bale's ide, A the height of the fru/tum: though, be- 


] 
bread. : low, we ſu 


ppole B and þ to repreſent the areas of the 
455 and two baſes, | 


Whole height a+A=H., _ 


. fe- 
1 Now BH =3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm 


e like: three times a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height 

frac Vith it, by 7 and 10 Euclid, and þ a=3 times the upper 

Wherefore BH -a 
ercfore — 


mid required 


equal 10 the Huſtum of the pyra- 


ers, of 18 

3 Which theorem in words is this: 

ſome of 
= Product ſubtraQ the upper baſe multiplied by the 

33 1s | | 

the 


Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height, and from 


US TUM, in Aathematies, a piece cut off or ſeparated | 


All round and {quare timber that grows tapering, may | 


plants. Firſt, to find az ſay, as B—3 n g 5 0 5 | 4 — 


FUA 


height of the top-piece wanting, and then one third of 
the remainder ſhall give the f-u/Zum. 

And in the ſame way you may proceed for the fruſium of 
a cone; only it will be more ditficult to find the circular 
baſes. See Cone. YE 
FRUSTUM of a ſphere. See SEGMENT. 

We have a general theorem in Mr. Mac-Laurin's Trea- 
tile of Fluxions, concerning the fru/tum of a ſphere, 
cone, ſpheroid, or conoid, terminated b parallel planes, 
when compared with a cylinder of the ſame altitude, on 


by a parallel plane. The difference between the fruftum 
and the cylinder is always the ſame in different parts of 
the ſame, or of ſimilar ſolids, when the inclination of 
the planes to the axis, and the altitude of the fruflum, 
are given. p | 

In the parabolic conoid this difference vaniſhes, the 554. 
tum being always equal to a cylinder of the ſame height, 
upon the ſection of the conoid that biſects the altitude 
of the Huſtum, and is parallel to its baſes, | 

In a ſphere the Hum is always leſs than the cylinder 
by one fourth part of a right angled cone, of the ſame 
height with the /1/2um, or by one half of a ſphere of a 
diameter equal to that height; and this difference is al- 
ways the fame in all ſpheres, when the altitude of the 
fruſtum is given. Re 


one fourth part of the content of a ſimilar cone that has 
the ſame height with the /ru/tum. | | 
In the hyperbolic conoid this exceſs is the ſame as in the 
cone generated by a triangle oe, (Tab. II. Geometry, 
fig. 44.) formed by the axis 9c, the alympote oe, and a 
perpendicular ge, the altitude of the F-u/um and the in- 


both. Cs | 
In the ſpheroid (/g. 45.) the cylinder exceeds the 


as in the cone C D, the plane Dr 4, or Bb, being 
ſuppoſed parallel to thoſe which terminate the ume. 


tude of the Huſtum is given, that difference is recipro- 
_ cally as the cube of the diameter Bb, which is the con— 
jugate of CA, the axis of the Aru. But if the al- 
titude of the /ru/um be alſo varied ſo as to be recipro- 
cally proportional to the diameter B 5, then the difference 
between the /ru//um and cylinder will be always of the 
ſame magnitude in the ſame ſpheroid or conoid. 

When the inclination of the axis of the ſolid to the 
planes that terminate the /ru/7u is given, the difference 


between the Vruſtum and cylinder, in the ſame, or in 
ſimilar bodies, is as the cube of their common altitude. 


Mac-Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 24, 25. 


Theſe propoſitions concerning j/ru/{ums are of uſe in 


GAUGING. 


|FRUTEX. See SyruB. nes | 
FRUTEX Aibiopicus, in Botany, a name given to the ſilver 


PINE=tree. 


of trees brought from the Cape of Good Hope; a de- 
ſcription of which ſee under Spurge-/caved PINE. | 


| FRUTICOSE alte of plants fare thoſe of a hard, woody 


ſubſtance. | 
of fiſh. See Fisn. 


as à plain between two woods, or a lawn. OR 
Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea, or a ſtreight be- 
tween two lands, from fretum. 1 | 
Frith, from the Saxon u, peace, is alſo uſed ſor 2 
wood; becauſe the Engliſh Saxons held woods to be ſa- 
cred, and uſed them as ſanctuaries. WE IT 
FUAGE, or Fock, a tax or impoſition laid on hearths 
or chimneys, i. e. on ſire- places, or families, from which 
was probably derived the hearth-/1lver, and chimney-money. 


| This duty was repealed by 1 William and Mary, ſeſſ. 1, 
o make which in the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B (Tab. | 


cap. 10. | ; 5 ; 
Edward the Black Prince, having Aquitain granted him, 
laid an impoſition of ue, or focage, upon the ſubjects 
of that dukedom, viz. one ſhilling for every. fire-place. 


After his example, Charles V. of France, laid a tax of 


a franc for each fire- place, for one year only. His ſuc- 
ceſſor Charles VI. augmented it under the fame name. 
Charles VII. rendered it perpetual, and called it taille. 

By an ordonnance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, 
the impoſition of fouage, or feuage, was then laid per 
feu, i. e. per fire, or family, /eu per /ares focum habentes, 
In Latin it was called fqcagium, q. d. pro fingulis focis, 
Sometimes it was alſo called fournage, on account of the 


ſmoke. In Will. Tyr, De Bello Sacro, it is called Va- 
gium: for it was impoſed by the kings of Jeruſalem, 


The counts and other lords, likewiſe impoſed it on the 
8 feudataties, 


a baſe equal to the middle ſection of the fruſtum made 


In the cone, the Hſtum always exceeds the cylinder by 


clination of the axis to their baſes being the ſame in 


Jruſtum; and the difference between them is the ſame. 


In different inclinations of thoſe planes, when the alti- 


FauTEX Africanus, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies 


FRY, in Zoology, ſignifies the ſpawn, or rather the young 
FRY'TH, or FRITH, is explained, by Sir Edward Coke, 


oven or furnace: in Greek xamTvizoy Or xany®, funmus, 


PE Henne es, — 


FU CA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 


FUCHSIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of | 


lander, to a kind of ſea-weed of an enormous ſize, which 


are diſpoſed with no ſort of regularity on the leaves; for 


FU C 


feudataries, or vaſſals. Zonaras aſſures us, that the ge- 
neral Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed it among the Greeks. 


See CHIMNEY=-money. 


other writers, to the fiſh called phycis, by Ariſtotle, | 
lian, and other writers; and tinca marina, by Salvian 
and Rondeletius. It is a fiſh nearly allied to the genus 


of the blenni. 


the oclandria monogynia claſs ; ſo called by Plumier, in 
memory of the famous botaniſt Fuchſius, Plum Nov. 
Gen. 14. the characters of which are theſe: the flower 
hath one petal with a cloſed tube, {lightly cut into eight 
parts at the brim; and hath four ſtamina the length of 
the tube. An oval germen is ſituated under the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a ſucculent berry with four 
furrows, having four cells, containing ſeveral ſmall oval 
ſeeds. There 1s one ſpecies a native of the warm parts 
of America. „ 
FUCUS is uſed for a paint, or compoſition, applied on the 
face, to beautify it, and heighten the complexion, | 
Old women make uſe of fucuſes and pomatums, to ap- 
pear young. The fucus made with ceruſs is corroſive 
and pernicious to the ſkin. | | 
Pliny ſays, that the Fucus of the Roman dames was a 
kind of white earth, or chalk, brought from Chio and 
Samos, diflolved in water. 259 
The yucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſubli- 
mate, in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 
Focus Giganteus, a name given by Mr. Banks and Dr. So- 


they diſcovered in their paſſage from Rio de Janeiro to 
the ſtreight of Le Maire. The leaves of it were four 
feet long, and ſome of the ſtalks, though not thicker 
than a man's thumb, above one hundred and twenty. 
Focus, in Botany, the name of a genus of ſubmarine plants, 
of the claſs of cryptogamia and order of algæ; the cha- 
racers of which are, that they are of a tough ſtructure, 


and formed into a kind of leaves, which are flat, and| 


variouſly divaricated. The male flowers are veſicles in- 
terwoven with ſmall fibres, and the female are veſicles 
interſperſed with ſmall prominences z they have a ſingle 
ſeed. See Tab. VII. of Botany, Claſs 24. Ne 3. | 
The ſpecies of fucus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
ſeventy-ſeven z and by Linnæus are fifty-two. 5 
Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered, that all the Fcuſes pro- 
duce regular flowers and ſeeds, in the ſame regular man- 
ner. Ihe flowers ſtand all over the leaves from the ori- 
gin of them at the root to their utmoſt extremities, only 
the ribs in the middle are free from them. Every flower 
is compoſed of a cluſter of ſmall and extremely flender 
threads. Theſe are uſually all of the ſame length in the 


ſame flower, but they are ſo numerous as not to be eaſily | 


counted; the longeſt of theſe threads are not above one 
twelfth of an inch in length, and the reſt are not half ſo 
long. They all iſſue out of a ſmall hole in the leaf, 


are of a reddiſh colour, and are eaſily diftin...: 
are all found to be fixed to the ſides 45 che eite and 
are what Dr. Robinſon, who ſcems to have bee 1 
perſon who diſcovered them, took for the py the 
they have really much the appearance of A, 9 
but, when cloſely examined, they are found 7 
mn 


cup to the flowers. See Mem. Acad. Par. 1711, where 


Focus palmatus, handed fucus, the name given to a ſpecies 


Reaumur has aiſcovered regular flowers and ſeeds, They 


diſcovered on the ſurface without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes 


Focus polyſchides. See POLYSCHIDES. 
Focus thermalis, in Botany, the name of a remarkable ſpe- 


ſeeds. Its ſubſtance is entirely compoſed of ſmall blad- 


FUDDER, among the Miners, a load of lead, which is 


which ſerves as a ſort of cup to them. The threads are 
too feeble to ſupport their own weight in the air. When 


the ſea has left the plants, they are all found lying flat | 
upon the leaves; though while the water covers them, | 


they ſtand ſomewhat erect. They are not terminated at 
the top by apices containing a farina; but they may very 
eaſily contain that powder in their whole ſubſtance, and 
throw it off as ſoon as. they expand themſelves. They 


in ſome places they ſtand very cloſe together, in others 


they are placed at much greater diſtances. They grow | 


equally on both ſides of the leaves; but the ſame flower 
never perforates the leaf, but all its parts appear on the 
ſame ſide. "The flowers are much more eaſily diſcerned 


on the plant when it is dry, than while it is moiſt ; for 


when dry, the filaments that compoſe them are white 
whereas when moiſt, they are of a deep brown, like the 
leaves on which they ſtand, Of all the flowers which 


cover theſe plants, there are none that produce ſeeds | 
but thoſe which are placed near the extremities of the | 


leaves, and not all of theſe. In thoſe places where the 
ſeed is beginning to form itſelf, the extremity of the leaf 
ſwells, and forms a fort of capſule, which contains the 
fruit, while the reſt of the leaf retains its former thin- 
neſs. When the flowers are fallen, the holes in the leaf, 
which ſerved them for cups, become eaſily viſible in the 
places where the thickneſs happens, and where the ſeeds 
are to be lodged; and the margin of each hole is ſur- 
rounded with a little circular protuberance, which ſtands 
out beyond the re(t of the ſurface. I he ſwelled ends of 


the leaves grow often to half an inch in thickneſs, and | 


uſually terminate in two horns, which form an acute an- 
gle; and the rib of the leaf is not viſible in theſe ſwoln 


FUEL, in Philoſophy, the pabulum of FIRE, or whatever 
receives and retains fire, and is conſumed, or rendered 


ber of wicks kept burning at a time. 


a greater or leſs degree of a ſtrong fire. 


denſeſt fuel, and in the largeſt quantity, and to have bel. 


parts. When theſe ace cut open, whether it be tranſ- 
verſely or horizontally, they are found filled with a thick 
viſcous liquor, and in this are ſeen ſeveral roundiſh bo- 


dies of out a twentieth part of an inch in length ; they 


FU C 


heſe 
lick 
and 
eds ; 


reality capſules containing each a preat 5 

nute round ſeeds, which vid faſtened 9 2 
they were to the ſides of the tumour in the! "Ms N 
theſe ſmaller capſules are in the ſame manner 4 b me 
_— of 0 * N viſcous liquor. ate 
Though theſe capſules appear at firſt ſight pla: 5 

bodies; yet when more — — ern 
to be rather ſhaped like glaſs bottles with A ms N 88 
neck being fixed into the ſubſtance of the leaf f 10 
extremity forming the protuberant circular rim = 1 
rounds the little hole in the leaf, which had forved 4 j 


we have figures of the fucus. 


of ſea fucus, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by j 

ſtalk, its leaves being divided in the makes of 
and its extremities divided into many curled ſe bears 
It is common on almoſt all the ſea coaſts of A * 
is one of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſea plants in which Me 


are in this ſpecies however ſo ſmall, as to require the at-. 
ſiſtance of a microſcope to diſcover them; though alter 
they have been once ſeen in that manner, as is the Ae 
in many microſcopic objects, they may then be ca! 

diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye. This plant is faſtencl 
to ſome ſtone by a round root, from which there ariſe 
four or five leaves, which at about an inch diſtance from 
the root divide into a number of branchings, which con- 
ſtitute the whole or This ſpecies carties its ſceds at 
the extremities of the leaves, where they are incloſed in 
the interior ſubſtance of the plant; and nothing is to be 


unleſs it be that the leaves are of a ſome what more duſky 
hue than elſewhere, which is cauſed by a number of 
ſmall opake bodies; and when this obſcure part of the 
plant is opened, there appears a number of ſmall, round, 
and hard reddiſh feeds, which may, probably, be cap- 
ſules or ſeed-veſſels, and not ſingle ſeeds, ho | 


cies of plant, ſound only in the hot water ſprings. It 
was firſt diſcovered by Monſ de Monteſquieu, in the 
great baſon, at the boiling ſpring in Gaſcony ; he was 
not able to diſcover that it produced either flowers or 


ders full of air, the ſurfaces of which are reticular, as 
worked in the manner of a coarſe canvas. It is obſerred 
to grow only in the hotteſt waters. 


eight pigs, or ſixteen hundred weight, 


inſenſible thereby. | | 

A great deal of nicety is required in chooſing the proper 
Fuel to raiſe and continue the ſeveral degrees of fire, in 
chemical operations. The natural heat of the ſummer 
ſun is ſufficient for inſolations. A ſpirit-lamp may be 
made to give the next degree of heat to this, which may 
be much augmented or decreaſed, according to the num. 


The next degree of fire to this, is made of the lighter 
Fuel; ſuch as dry ſtraw, leaves, twigs, and the like; the 
next in order, is that from oils, wax, reſin, pitch, &: 
And laſtly, ſolid wood, coals, and turf, may be employed 
for the ſtrongeſt. Theſe by means of proper furnaces 


made to contain different quantities, may be made to gil 
'To excite the 


greateſt degree of heat in a furnace, the rule is to ule the 


lows placed all round the furnace: theſe are to be K 
ceſſantly blown, and directed to the central part of tte 
fire, in which the matter to be worked upon 15 lodged: 
Thus the greateſt degree of heat from culinary fires 15 n 
be given, and this is ſufficicut for the known operation 
on metals, glaſs, &c. ATT e e 
It is a known truth, that Zue/ cannot conſume by me * 
of heat alone, without the admiſſion of freſh at 1 
this is no way more clearly proved, than by Weg 
experiment. Let a ſtrong cylinder of iron, bollon wit 
in, be fitted with a firm ſcrew at each end; in wow 
of this cylinder incloſe a long piece of Charcoal, , 11 
ſcrew up both the ends faſt, and place the v c £ 
ſtrong fire; let it continue there for ſeveral 8 yo 
when it is taken out and cooled, open it, aud! 3 
of charcoal will be found ſtill black, in us Nr 
and no way apparently altered or diminiſh d. f ful de 
It is plain fom this, that the conſumption 9 pends 


r U 8 


| the rare faction, diſlodgment, briſk agitation, | 
pends upon th of its 1 by ns of 
w—_ x and hence we have the reaſon of the known 
ar of extinguiſhing fires by ſmothering them. 
rule o. © 1-4 by ſtatute, that wood-fizel ſhall not be felled 
3 the aſſize. See BILLET and FaGGOTSs. 
10 1 gemonum, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the Hypericum, or St. JOHN's wort. | 
Fuca vacui, in the Ancient School Philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
averſion in nature to a VACUUM. : 
Moſt of the phenomena which the ancients aſcribed to 
the fuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe 
from the gravity and preſſure of the air. This is the 
caſe in the aſcent of water in ſyringes, pumps, &c. 
FUGALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the Ro 
mans, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the REGI- 
FUGIUM, beld on the 24th of February, in memory of 
the expulſion of the kings, and the aboliſhing of the 
monarchical government. Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Syntag. 
cap. 9. diſtinguiſhes the fugalia from the regifuge ; and 
even doubts whether the regifugium were thus called on 
account of the expulſion of the kings, or becauſe the rex 
lacrorum, after the ſacrifice was ended, fled haſtily out 
of the forum and comitia. | | 


= 


Be this as it will, the only ancient author of note that 


De Civitate Dei, lib. it. cap. 6. And his commentator 
Vives ſhews a great inclination to correct the reading of 
the word, were it not that St. Auguitine adds, that the 
feaſt was a true fugalia, all decency and modeſty being 
baniſhed from it. FRA, ES: 

That learned perſon conjectures, that the Augalia were 
the ſame thing with the poplifugia, or the feaſt of Fugia, 


which was the reaſon why the people abandoned them- 
ſelves to riot and debauchery; and that the feaſt was firſt 


culnates, Fidenates, and neighbouring nations, upon 
their attempt to take poſſeſſion of Rome, the day after 
the people had withdrawn from it, as related by Varro, 
lib. v. de Ling. Lat. 25 | e | 

But, according to Varro, the poplifugia, which fell in 
the month of June, were held in memory of the flight 


retreat of the Gauls, and the time when the neighbour- 
ing nations conſpired againſt them: but this does not 
appear to have any relation to the poplifugia, being only 
meant to mark the æra or time when the ſedition and 

flight of the Roman people happened. After all, though 


commemoration of the flight of the people, and not 
Varro, according to the conjecture of Vives. 


fight and felony be found on an indictmeut for felony, 
or before the coroner, where a murder is committed, 
the offender ſhall forfeit all his goods, and the iſſues of 
his lands, till he is acquitted or pardoned : and it is held, 
| that when one indicted of any capital crime, before 
_ Juilices of oyer, &c. is acquitted at his trial, but found 

to have fled, he ſhall, notwithſtanding his acquittal, for- 

leit his goods, but not the iſſues of bis lands, becauſe 
by the acquittal the land is diſcharged, and conſequently 
the iſſues. 3 Inſt. 218. H. P. C. 27. 2 Hawk. P. C. 450. 
Ine party may, in all caſes, except that of the coroner's 
 Mquelt, traverſe the finding of a fugam fecit; and the 
_ Particulars of the goods found to be forfeited, may be 
always traverſed : alſo whenever the indictment againſt 
a man is inſufficient, the finding of a fugam fecit will 
not hurt him. 2 Hawk. 451. Making default in appear- 


a flight in law. 4 


11100 or remove from a place where he had ſome abode or 


1 other occaſions. 

N vo” ns the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as 

_ hu apt to run away from his maſter. And in ſelling a 

5 ae, the maſter was obliged to declare, whether or no 

. ne were fugitive. 
ell . ; . pe 

t he term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army, or thoſe 


in : who fly from the combat. 
an UGITIVES goods, 


jece N N 
2 in that flies upon felony, which, after the flight law- 


of the ma 
nor, 
ee. f 
the kin. | 
| king's licence, who, unleſs they are merchants, or 


Vor. II. Ne 143. 


makes expreſs mention of the ugalia, is St. Auguſtine | 


the goddeſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy, | 


inſtituted on occaſion of the victory gained over the Fi- 


or retreat of the people, in a ſedition raiſed among them: | 
It is true, he adds, that the day followed ſoon after the | 


the popliſugia might have been originally eſtabliſhed in | 


that of the enemies, this does not hinder, but the fuga- | 
la of St. Auguſtine may probably be the poplifugia of 


FUGAM fecit, in Law, a term uſed where it is found by | 
inquiſition, that a perſon fled for felony, &c. And if 


ance on indictment, &c. whereby outlawry is awarded, | 
TIVE, refugee, a perſon obliged to fly his country, 


eltabliſhment, on account of his crimes, debts, or on |. 


bona fugitivorum, the proper goods of | 


ully found on record, do belong to the king, or lord i ey 11 
| «i fror and by, a Sea-phraſe, denoting the ſituation of a flup 


Fool | f / 
end Wes over ſea, are perſons that go over ſea without | | 
| | failing in ſuch a manner, as neither to ſteer too nigh the 


Emin , : : a 
Ent perſons, or king's foldiers, forfeit their goods; 


FUL 


and maſters of ſhips, &c. carrying ſuch perſons beyorid 
ſea, ſhall forfeit their veſſels ; * alſo, it the ae 
of any port ſhall negligently ſuffer any perſons to paſs, 
he ſhall be impriſoned, &c. Stat. 9 Edw. III. cap. 10. 
and 5 Ric. II. cap. 2. 
FUGITIVE pieces, among the learned, denote thoſe little 
compoſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half 
ſheets ; thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 
FUGUE, of fuga, flight, in Mufic, is when the different 
parts of a muſical compoſition follow each other; each 
repeating what the firſt had performed. 
There are three kinds of fugues; the Angle fugue, dous 
ble fugue, and counterfugue. Lee 
Fock, Angle, or ſimple, is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 
6, or any other number of notes, begun by one fingle 
part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, re- 
peating the ſame, or ſuch-like notes; ſo that the ſeveral 
parts follow, or come in, one after another, in the ſame 
manner, the leading parts {till flying before thoſe which 
follow. 
FuGus, double, is when two or more different points move 
together in a fugue, and are alternately interchanged by 
ſeveral parts. | e | 
For the Counter-Fucus, ſee CounTeR-fugue. 
The Italians ſay, a fugue, or flight of rooms, or chambers, 
meaning a ſeries or range of rooms, the doors whereof 
anſwer in a right line behind each other, ſo as they may 
be all ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other. 
FULCRUM, Prop, in Mechanics. See Lever, and Hx- 
POMOCHLION, 
FULGURATING phoſphorus, a term uſed by ſome Engliſh 
writers to expreſs a ſubſtance of the phoſphorous kind, 
the preparation of which does not ſeem to have been 
well known to any but the inventor of it. It was pre- 
_ pared both in a liquid and a dry form, and not only ſhove 
in the dark in both ſtates, but communicated its light to 
the things it was rubbed on. If incloſed in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſtopped, it ſometimes would fulgurate, or throw 
out little flaſhes of light, and ſometimes fill the whole 


its hight at the fire, or in the ſunſhine, like the phoſ- 
phorus of the Bolonian ſtone, but of itſelf continues in 
a ſtate of ſhining for ſeveral years together, and is ſeen 
as ſoon as expoſed in the dark; the ſolid or dry matter 
always reſembling a burning coal of fire, though not con- 
ſuming itſelf. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 134. See PHosPHORUS. 
FULICA, in Zoology. See Coor. 


vapour, replete with $00T or other craſs matter. 


rarely uſed but when joined with vapour. | 
In the firſt fuſion of lead, there exhales a great deal of 
fuliginous vapour, which, retained and collected, makes 
what we call LITHARGE. | . 
Lamp-BLACK is what is gathered from the Auligincus vas 
pours of pines, and other reſinous woods, when burnt. 


the ſpleen to the brain, which they will have to be the 
cauſe of the hypochondriac and hyſteric diforders; thence 
called the varoURs, and by ſome the SPIEE NV. 

FULIGO metallorum, a term uſed by the Chemiſis, ſome- 
times to expreſs arſenic, and ſometimes crude mercury. 


FULIGULA, in Zool:gy, a name given by Geſner to a 


common on the Yorkſhire ſhores. The ſame author alſo 
deſcribes another ſpecies under the name of anas fulrgulr 
prima, which ſeems the ſame with the CaPo negro, or 
tufted DUCK. | 3 | 
FULL is variouſly uſed, ia oppoſition to empty, narrow, 
conlined, &c. 


every part or point has matter in it. | 

When the body is u, of humours it ſhould be purged. 

'See PLENITUDE, and PLETHORA. 

An ambaſſador has 7 power given him to act, tranſact, 

&c. The army was in Full march, 1. e. the whole army 

was in march, with all the forces it conſiſted of, 

A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family , 1. e. with- 

out any difference or diminution. 

FULL age. See AGE, in Law. 

FULL arms. See ARMS. | 

FULL forfeiture. See FORFEITURE. | 

FULL moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when 
her whole diſk or face is illuminated; which is in the 
time of her oppoſition to the ſun. : 
Eclipſes of the moon always happen at the time of 7 
MOON. Sce ECLIPSE. % | | 


with regard to the wind, when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, and 


direction of the wind, nor to deviate to leeward, 21 
8 A ; © 


vial with waves of flame. It does not need recruiting 


FULIGINOUS, an epithet applied to a thick SMOKE, or 


The word is formed from the Latin Ful:go, ſoot; and is 


Some phyſicians talk of fulrginous vapours emitted from 


ſpecies of duck, ſeeming to be the fame with a kind 


The Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is full, i. e. that | 


FULLER, a workman employed in the manufactories, to 


FT 


the pale greyiſh brown to the duſky and almoſt black, 
generally with a caſt of yellowiſh green. This ſubſtance | 


It ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, & c. and imbibe the tar 
employed in the external diſtemperatures of ſheep, and 
all the greaſe and oil, and other unctuous ſubſtances, ne- 


coloured than others. Under theſe there is a thin ſtra- 
tum of a ſand-ſtone, which they break through, and then | 
for the depth of about ſeven or eight yards you have ſand | 


come at the fine fullers-earth for ſale, which lies to the 
depth of eight foot more. The matter of this is divided 


the cledge and this, there is a thin ſtratum of matter of 
leſs than an inch, which in taſte, colour, and external | 
appearance, reſembles the terra Japonica of the ſhops. | 


white ſtone, about two foot thick; they ſeldom dig 


where it is dug, is that ridge of ſand-hills which runs to 


and half between one horizontal fiſſure and another. 
Of theſe ſeveral layers, the upper half, where the earth | 
breaks itſelf, is ringed red; this ſeems to be owing to 


FUL 


vf which movements are unfavourable to her courſe; as 
in the former ber ſails will ſhiver, and render the effort 
of the wind precarious and ineffeCtual ; and in the latter 
ſhe will advance in a direction widely diſtant from her 
real courſe. Hence, keep her Full is the order from the 
pilot or other officer to the helmſman, not to incline too 
much to windward, and thereby ſhake the fails ſo as to 
retard the courſe. Falconer. | 


full, mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ſerges, and other 
woollen ſtuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, 
and more compact and durable. | 
The word is formed of the Latin fullo, which ſigniſies 
the ſame thing. 

The fullers among the Romans waſhed, ſcoured, and 
fitted up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that im- 
portance, that there were formal laws preſcribed them 
for the manner of performing it. Such was the Lex 
Metalla de Fullonibus. See alſo Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. 
Ulpian. leg. 12. ff. de Furtis, lib. xiii. $ 6. Locati, lib. 
X11. 5 6. ff. &c. See FULLING. | nh 
ULLERS-earth, ſmectis, or cimolia purpuraſcens, is a hard, 
denſe MARLE, moderately heavy, of a very compact and 
regular texture, of a rough or dry appearance, though, 
when cut or ſcraped, it is of a very ſmooth, unctuous, 
and glaſſy ſurface ; it does not colour the hands, adheres 
but ſlightly to the tongue, melts freely in the mouth, and 
has a little harſhneſs between the teeth; in water it is 


immediately diffuſible, and falls into a fine ſoft powder. | 


It makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis ; in the fire it 


acquires a yellowiſh brown colour, and a ſtony hardneſs : | 


the natural colour of the fullers-earth is commonly a 
greyiſh brown; but it much varies, and is found from 


1s of great uſe in the woollen manufacture. 


ceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, &c. of the wool, 
Fullers-earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near 
Brick-hill, in Staffordſhire ; alſo near Ryegate, in Surry ; 
near Maidſtone, in Kent; near Nutley and Petworth, 
in Suſſex. | | 


But the preateſt quantity and the fineſt earth of this kind | 
in the world, is dug in the pits at Wavendon, near Wo- 
burn, in Bedfordſhire. The ſtrata in theſe pits lie thus: 


from the ſurface to the depth of ſix yards, there are ſe- 
yeral layers or beds of ſand, all reddiſh, but ſome lighter 


again, and then there is the fullers-earth. The upper 
ſtratum of this is about a foot thick, and they call it 
CLEDGE ; this is thrown aſide as uſeleſs, being commonly 
fouled with the ſand, which originally covered it, and uſu- 
ally inſinuates itſelf conſiderably into it. After this they 


into ſeveral layers, there being commonly about a foot 


the running of the water on it, from among the ſands 


above, ſome of which are probably of a ferrugineous | 


nature, or have ferrugineous matter among them. This 
reddiſh fullers-earth the workmen call crop; and between 


his may probably alſo have a ſhare in the tinging of the 
earth, as the water may be coloured in running through 


1t. 7 | | 
The lower half of the ſtrata of Vullers-earth they call 
wall-earth ; this is untinged with the red colour of the 
other, and ſeems the moſt proper ſor fulling. Under 
the /ullers-earth there is a ſtratum of a rough and coarſe 


through this, but if they do, they find more ſtrata of 
ſand. : | 

The ſtratum of fullers-earth ſeems all the way to lie very 
level, not to riſe and fall with the upper ſtrata, for when 
the ſurface is higher, they always find they have farther 
to dig for it. There are a great number of perpendicular 
ſiſſures in the ſtratum of Fullers earth, and beſides this, 
it forms itſelf in every interval into a multitude of pieces 
of different ſhapes and ſizes by cracking. The place 


Shotover, in Oxfordſhire; and as the ſtrata of the earth 
are uſually found to continue much the ſame, for long 
tracts of ground, it is probable that the Vullers-earth 


ſtratum runs the e of theſe hills, and that 


ſomebody will at one time or other : 
ing it in ſome other part of their 3 
Ne 379. or Abridg. vol. vi. part ii. p. 220 & 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well dreſſin 1 
and hence foreigners, though they can 22 of cloth; 
be clandeſtinely exported f the ki ute Wool to 
y exported out of the kingdom 
reach to the perfection of the Engliſh cloths, 
out uller5-earth, which is very plentiful in En 
excels that of other countries in quality 
quality and cheapneſs. ; 
For this reaſon it is made a contraband 
the export made equally criminal with 
wool. / | 
e they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of Fuller. 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative a 
promotes the growth of plants, and 5 ago, ar 
* Sir H. Plat, and others, a great improver of * 
hen mixed with vinegar, it diſperſes pimples Wag 
puſhes, checks inflammations, and cures burns 95 
CiMoL1a. Hin 
FuLLERS-weed, thiſtle, or teazle, in Botany. See Ter: 
FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where Meas 
2 long or ſcoured. | : cloths, Ker ar 
The term is principally underſtood of the fullino.w; 
FULLING, the art, or att of cleanſing, Aon gs Fra 
ſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them frog ; 
cloſer, and firmer : called alſo milling. | 
Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. aſſures us, that one Nicias, the 
ſon of Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of ful. 
ing and it appears by an inſcription quoted by Sir C 
Wheeler, in his Travels through Greece, that this ſame 
Nicias was a governor in Greece in the time of the Ro- 
mans. | | 
The fulling of cloths, and other ſtuffs, is performed by 
| . _ of WOO thence called a 7u/ing, or couring- 
Ht. | 
Theſe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill-ſtones 
and hopper, are much the ſame with corn-mills, And 
there are even ſome which ſerve indifterently for both 
purpoſes; corn being ground, and cloths fulled, by the 
motion of the ſame wheel, | | 1 5 
Hence in ſome places, particularly France, the ſullers are 
called millers; as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs, at 
the ſame tine. | | 
The principal parts of the Fulling: mill are, the wheel with 
its trundle; which gives motion to the tree or ſpindle, 
whoſe teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampeis, 
which are hereby raiſed and depreſſed alternately, accord- 
ing as its teeth catch on, or quit, a kind of latch in the 
middle of each peſtle. The peſtles and troughs are of 
wood]; each trough having at leaſt two, ſometimes three 
peſtles, at the diſcretion of the maſter, and according to 
the force of the ſtream of water. Sas h 
In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended 
to be fulled : then, letting the current of water fall on the 
| wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and by 
their weight and velocity they ſtamp and preſs the ſtuff 
very ſtrongly, which by this means become thickenedand 
( ng 
In the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe 
x urine, ſometimes of fullers-earth, and ſometimes of 
loap. -- | „ . Rus 
To prepare the ſtuffs to receive the firſt impreſſions of 
the peſtle, they are uſually laid in urine 3 then in fullers- 
earth and water; and laſtly in ſoap, diſſolved in hot wa- 
ter. N TI 
Soap alone would do very well; but this is expenſive ; 
though fullers-earth, in the way of our dreſſing, 1s lupe. 
rior to it; but then it muſt be firſt well cleared of all 
| 2 and grittineſs, which are apt to make holes in the 
uff. ä | 
As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be 
entirely diſcarded ; not ſo much on account of its il ſmell, 
as of its ſharpneſs and ſaltneſs; which is apt to render 
the ſtuffs dry and harſh. = 
The true method of fulling with ſoap is delivered b Monl. 
Colmet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, 1uppor- 
ed by experiments made by order of the marquis de Lot 
vois, then ſuperintendant of the arts and manuſacores 
of France. The ſubſtance of which we fhall here fu 
Join. | | | 
FULLING, cloth and woollen fluffs, with ſoap, method of - 
coloured piece of cloth, about forty-five ells, 15 to e 
in the uſual manner, in the trough of a fulling-milh An 
out firſt ſoaking it in water, as is commonly prac ſec 1 
many places. 5 MN) * 
To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of ſoap 5 
required; one half of which is to be diſſolved in n 
pails of river or ſpring- water, made as hot 35 the we 
can well bear it, This ſolution is to be poured by 
and little upon the cloth, in proportion as it is 25 h; 
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nd thus it is to be Filled for at leaſt two hours; 
it is to be taken out, and ſtretched. 


the cloth is immediately returned into the 
{ame trough, without 550 freſh ſoap; and there ue 


trough! 2 
p which 
This done, 


; more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, 
22 all the greaſe and filth. 
af de ſecond frlling, the remainder of the ſoap is 
—_ as the former, and caſt at four different times, 
: the cloth; remembering to take out the cloth every 
1 hours, to ſtretch it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles 
which it has acquired in the trough. When they perceive 
e ſufficiently fulled, and brought to the quality and thick- 
+ required, they ſcour it out for the laſt time in hot 
8 keeping it in the trough till it be quite clean. 
As to white cloths; becauſe theſe ul more eaſily, and 


| be ſpared. | 

TI 7 ſtockings, caps, &c. may be performed ſome- 
what differently 3 viz. either with the feet, or the hands; 
on a kind of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with 


teeth. | 4 © | 
The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine, green 


ſoap, white ſoap, and fullers-earth. But water ſoftened 
with chalk is far preferable. | 

Note, woven ſtockings, &c. Thould be fulled with ſoap 
alone; for thoſe that are knit, fullers-earth may be uſed 
with the ſoap. ; 5 
Indeed, it is frequent to Fl! theſe kinds of works with 
the mill, after the uſual manner, of cloths, &. But that 
is too coarſe and violent a manner, and is apt to damage 
the work, unleſs it be very ſtrong. _ „ 
FULLO, in /chthyslogy, a name given by Theodore Gaza, 


Greeks p/ylon. 


matized all who did not acknowlege, that Chriſt ſuffered 
in his divine nature ; or who diſtinguiſhed his human and 
aſſible nature from his divine and impaſſible. | 
FULLONICA terra alba, white fuller's earth, in natural 
hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors to the common 
white tobacco-pipe clay. See CIMOLIA alba. 
FULLONUM carduus. See IEAZ EL. HO 
FULMAR, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of procellaria or petrel, 
that inhabits the iſle of St. Kilda z appearing there in No- 
vember and continuing through the whole year, except 
the months of September and October. It lays a large 
white and brittle egg, which is hatched in June. This 
bird is ſuperior in ſize to the common gull; the bill is 
ſtrong, hooked at the end, and of a yellow colour. The 
noſtrils are compoſed of two large tubes, lodged in one 
ſheath z the head, neck, inferior part of the body, and 
tail are white; the back and coverts of the wings aſh-co- 
loured; the quill-feathers duſky, and the legs yellowiſh. 
Inſtead of a back toe, it has only a fort of ſpur, or ſharp 
{traight nail. The food of theſe birds is the blubber or 
tat of whales, of which they are very voracious; inſo- 
much that the whales are diſcovered at ſea by the flights 
of theſe birds ; this is ſoon converted into oil and ſpouted 
from their bills in large quantities for their defence and 


tor the ſupply. of their young. This oil, it is ſaid, has 


been ſucceſsfully uſed in rheumatic caſes. The fulmar is 


of ſingular uſe to the iſlanders, as it ſupplies them with | 


al for their lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for 
their tables, a balm for their wounds, and a medicine for 
their diſeaſes. The fulmar is alſo a certain prognoſticator 
of the change of the wind ; becauſe, if it comes to land, 


no welt wind is expected for ſome time; and the contrary, | 


when it returns and keeps at ſea. Pennant. 


[NANT, FuLMINANSs, or Fu LMINATING, an epi- | 
thet applied to ſomething that thunders, or makes a noiſe | 


like that of thunder. HL 
e ſay, Jupiter fulminans, aurum fulminans, pulvis ful. 
minans, Wc, The * fulminaus and the Jupiter ful- 
Prater ſeem to have been very much of the ſame kind : 
ut if they are diſtinguiſhed, we may conſide 
% the diſpenſer of the lightnings which are darted from 
the clouds, and the latter as the diſpenſer of thoſe leſſer 


ſehtnings that only ſhoot about and ſtruggle amidſt the 


clouds, 


"LMINANS, Aurum. See AURUM. | 
urumaus, Pulvis, is a compoſition of three parts of 
ve, two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſulphur. 

u the aurum and pulvis fulminans produce their effect 
Pucipally downwards: in which they differ from gun- 
Foyer, which acts in orbem; but principally upwards. 


tney be laid in braſs ladles, and ſo ſet on fire; after} 


"nation, the ladles will be found often perforated. 
a” this powder does not require to be forcibly 
8 — » As ee does, in order to make a great 

arg and the heat muſt be applied to it lowly. We 

allo obſerve that ſome inſtants before its exploſion, a 


in leſs time, than coloured ones, a third part of the ſoap f 


teeth of the ſame matter, or elſe with horſes or bullocks | 


and others to the TENCH, or black cyprinus, called by the | 


FULLONIANT, in Church Hiftory, heretics who anathe- | 


Fu MAGE: | 

FUM ARIA, ſee FumitorRy. 

FUMER, in Zoology ; ſee PoLE-cat. . 
FUMET, a term uſed among ſportſmen for the ordure or 


e former | 
| powders before named, 


FUM 


light blue flame appears on its ſurface, which is nothing | 
elſe than the phlogiſtic vapours beginning to kindle. No 
more lire or flame is perceived during its fulmination ; 
the exploſion being fo quick and the commotion ſo violent, 
that the flame is ſuffocated and extinguiſhed as ſoon as 
it is formed and before it can be perceived. Nor does 
the fulminating powder generally kindle the combuſtible 
bodies in contact with it, becaule the time of its inflam- 
mation is too ſhort, 


FULMINATING damp; ſce Dams. 
FULMINATING Legion. See THUNDERING Legion. 
FULMINATION, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence of 


a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the 
pope 3 whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull, diſpenſation, 
or reſcript, ſent from the pope, ſhall be executed. | 
Fulmination is the ſame thing with the verification, or re- 
cognition, of a letter, or inſtrument, of a prince in a lay 
court, | 


FULMINATTION is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or execu— 


tion, of a ſentence of ANATHEMA, made in public, with 
due ſolemnity. 


In fulminating anathemas, the biſhop who pronounces 


ſentence, is to be clothed in his epiſcopalia, and accom- 


panied with two prieſts in ſurplices; after ſentence is 


pronounced, they caſt down to the ground the lighted 
wax-tapers which they held in their hands. | 


FULMINATION, or FULGURATION, in Chemiſity, a vehe- 


ment noiſe, or ſhock reſembling thunder, occaſioned by 
the ſudden exploſion and in flammation of divers prepara- 
tions; as aurum fulminans, & c. when ſet on fire. 


FULUSCULUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancient - 
Romans to a peculiar ſpecies of mullein or verbaſeum, of 


which they uſed to make the wicks of the torches with 
which they kindled their funeral piles. The Greeks for 
the ſame reaſon called this ſpecies necuia. Dioſcorides 
indeed calls it lychnitis, auxviri;; and Nicander, thryallis, 
Ip. The way they uſed it was this: they beat out 
the ſtalk of the plant, as we do hemp, and when it was 
ſeparated into looſe fibres, they plunged it into melted re- 
ſin 3 this gave it a conſiſtence again, and when cold, it 
was a kind of flambeau. 85 


FUMADOES, in Commerce, a name given to pilchards, gar- 


baged and ſalted, then hung in the ſmoak and preſſed; 
ſo called in Spain and Italy, whither they are exported in 
great abundance. Vid. Stat. 14 Car. 2. cap 31. 


FUMAGE, a term uſed in ſome parts of che kingdom, for 


dung, or manuring wich dung. 
See FUAGE. 


dung of harts: otherwiſe called fewmets. 


FUMIGATION, in Medicine, and Chemiſtry, is under- 


ſtood of things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoke ; or 
that are turned into ſmoke, or ſteam. TNT 

The fumigations preſcribed by diſpenſatory writers are re- 
duced to two kinds ; the one conducive to health, the 
other only to pleaſure ; and of each kind ſome are of moiſt, 


or liquid ingredients, others of dry ones. | 
The fumigations for pleaſure are compoſed of fragrant and 


ſweet-ſcented ſubſtances, and are uſed in form of pow- 
ders, troches, or medicated candles. The firſt are uſually 
prepared of ſtorax, benjamin, lignum aloes, cinnamon, 
camphor, muſk, ambergris, and civet, mixed in due 
quantities, and all reduced together to a powder. 'The 
ſecond kind, or troches, are compoſed of the ſame kind 
of powdered ingredients, and are made into a paſte with 
a mucilage of gum tragacanth, and then cut into form. 
And the laſt kind, or candle fumigations, are prepared of 
the melted ſweet gums, with labdanum, made up into 
the form of large candles, with as much of the before 
mentioned ſweet ingredients as can be received into the 
maſs. 'Theſe, though only meant for luxury and pleaſure, 
yet have medicinal virtues; and as they abound in cordial 
ſubſtances, cannot but revive the ſpirits, and reſiſt con- 
tagion. The moiſt e ee of this kind conſiſt of the 
lended among a large quantity 
of roſe and orange- flower water, and of ſolutions of ſto- 
rax, and other of the ſweet gums in ſpirit of wine. 
The ſumigations uſed to reſtore health are of ſeveral kinds. 
Some are meant only as corroboratives, and thefe are 
compoſed of much the fame ingredients with thoſe uſed 
for pleaſure ; others are uſed to dry up abundant hu- 
mors, to purge the lungs, or to promote the menfes. In 
all diſorders of the uterus, there ſhould be added to theſe 
fumigations, galbanum, caſtor, and aſſa feetida. A com- 
mon fumigation is alſo uſed, by throwing tobacco en coals, 
and receiving the ſmoke through a funnel; and to this 
ate ſometimes added colt's foot leaves, with other pecto- 
ral herbs, and a little ſulphur. Theſe are very uſeful for 
drying up ulcerations of the lungs, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt. 
Th 


F U M 


The moiſt fumigations, for the ſake of health, conſiſt ei- 
ther of ſome ſimple liquor, ſuch as vinegar, wine, aqua 
vit, or roſe-water; and in ſome caſes, as for the diſ- 


cuſſing hard tumors, a red-hot brick, or ſtone, is thrown | 


into vinegar, and the ſteam is received on the part. This 

is alſo a ſumigation often uſed in times of peſtilential con- 

tagion, and that with great ſucceſs. Decoctions of ute- 

rine herbs are alſo frequently uſed for fumigations in ſe- 

veral diſorders of the womb- 

Olibanum, amber, ſtorax, and balſam of Tolu, make a 
fine dry fumigation for a catarrh: and in hyſteric caſes, 

great benelit is often found from holding the head, with 

the mouth open, over a hot ſolution of an ounce of aſſa 

fœtida in a pint of ſtrong wine-vinegar. 


A northern phyſician has an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the | 


uſe of fumigations in many caſes. | a 

It is dangerous taking mercury by fumigation. This Fu- 
migation is a kind of potential calcination z the vapour of 
mercury, laid on the fire, corroding and reducing into a 
calx the little laminæ of metals ſuſpended over it. 
Fumigations with cinnabar have often been recommended 
as very efficacious in ſome of the worſt circumſtances of 
the venereal diſeaſe. From a caſe related in the Medic. 
Ef. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 8. it appears, that this practice 
may be attended with very violent effects. Half a dram 
of factitious cinnabar burnt under the noſe and mouth of 
the patient, is there mentioned as having raiſed a ſpitting 
in three hours. | | 


4 


FUMiGAT1ON, powder of, was invented at Moſcow, in 


1771, for preventing the infection of the plague. It is 
prepared of different degrees of ſtrength in the follow- 
ing manner : 1. Take leaves of juniper, juniper-berries 
pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum wood pounded, or, 
if this cannot be had, the cones of pines or firs, of each 
fix pounds; common ſalt-petre pounded, eight pounds; 
ſulphur pounded, fix pounds; Smyrna tar or myrrh, or, 
inſtead of this, the common tar of pines and firs, two 


pounds; mix all theſe ingredients together, and they | 


will produce a Poop of the powder of the firſt ſtrength. 
2. Take ſouthernwood or mugwort, cut into ſmall pieces, 


five pounds; leaves of juniper, cut in the ſame manner, 
four pounds; juniper berries pounded, three pounds; 
common ſalt-petre pounded, four pounds; ſulphur 


_ pounded, two pounds and a half; Smyrna tar or myrrh, 
one pound and a half; mix theſe together, and they will 


yield half a PooD of the powder of the ſecond ſtrength. | 


The efficacy of the powder of fymigation was tried on 
ten malefactors under ſentence of death, who were con- 
fined three weeks in a lazarette, and expoſed in every 

poſſible way to the infection of the plague, and none of 
them were at all injured by it. | | 
FUMiGATION is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpend- 


ed body receive the fumes or ſteains of one or more other 


bodies, in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to 
it ſome new quality. 


Ceruſs is made by the ſumigation, or vapour, of vinegar, | 


gnawing and corroding plates of lead. 


FUMIGATOR, formed of fumnus, ſmoke, in Surgery, an | 


inſtrument uſed for injecting clyſters of the ſmoke of to- 
bacco. Clyſters of this kind have been applied in the 
ILIAC paſſicn, in the HERNIA incarcerata, and in other 


caſes of an obſtinate conſtipation, or obſtruction of the | 
bowels ; and as they are admirably adapted to excite the | 


ſuſpended or extremely languid periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, which are reckoned among the moſt irritable 
parts of the body, and are allowed to retain the vital in- 
fluence longer than any other, they have been peculiarly 
ſerviceable in caſes of recovery from apparent death by 


DROWNING, &c. The inſtrument commonly uſed for | 
the injection of theſe clyſters is formed with an iron or | 


braſs capſula for containing a certain quantity of tobacco, 
to which capſula are faſtened two pipes; one of them 
made of bone, to be inferted into the anus; and the other 
of ivory, in the ſhape of that end of the trumpet which 


is applied to the mouth; by means of which the ſmoke | 


of the burning tobacco in the capſula is forced through 
the firſt pipe into the anus. The Dutch have made the 
bowl of this inſtrument large enough to contain three 
fourths of an ounce of tobacco; it is conſtructed of 
wood, lined with braſs or tin, and covered by a top of 
wood lined in the ſame manner; the top is ſcrewed upon 
the other; the inſtrument is uſed by means of a wooden 
tube or blow-pipe, ſcrewed to the top, and adapted ei- 
ther to the mouth, or to a pair of bellows. The inſtru- 


ment uſed by the French is compoſed of a box reſembling | 


the bowl of a pipe, covered by a lid, at the upper part 
of which is a hole or chimney, for giving air to the to- 
bacco at pleaſure. From the fide of this cover proceeds 
a tube, about four inches in length, incorporated with it, 


and adapted at the other extremity to the end of a flexi- 


Ble tube. At the lower part of this box is inſerted a kind 


of tubular handle, which admits the nozzle of a pair of 


projecting from the lower part of it is bored Out of a fp. 


| proceſs. The ſame ingenious artiſt has alſo conſtrufted 


FUMING, in Metallurgy, the firſt calcination of the ores 


FUMITORY, Fumaria, in Botany, a genus of the dad. 


| eſteemed a very great medicine in obſtructions of the liter 


bellows, faſtened to it by means of an iron »; 
tranſverſely through both. By this entries 
the tobacco is lighted, it is not neceſſary to oY When 
heated box; and the bellows ſerves as a handle 2 the 
to direct all the neceſſary movements: the whol! which 
ment 1s made of copper. © 1nſtry. 
Mr. Wriggleſworth, in conſequence of hi 

tions . ee to him by Dr. Cogn here 
a /umigator free from the inconveniences attendin _ 
already mentioned. The bowl or body of this ig thoſe 
ſtrument is made of caſt braſs, and is lar 2 


a e en 
contain about an ounce and a half of tobacco Med 
; e 


lid piece of braſs, and alſo thoſe to which . 
of the leathern tube is affixed. The _— 
made of caſt braſs; from the upper extremity of whe 
projects a neck about an inch and a half in length 5 
opening or bore of it being about half an Porn ng 
meter. The cover is fixed to the box by means of 05 
nitches made on each fide of a circular ridge or Fs 
admitting two ears, that project from the upper 0 
the box, which by a circular motion lock upon the bin 
The nozzle of the bellows is accurately adapted to the 
neck of the cover, and is about an inch and a half or hy 
inches long; the lower end of the nozzle is rounded and 
ſmooth, like the lower extremity of a glyſter-yipe, and 
perforated like a cullender, in order to prevent the aſhes 
of the tobacco from riſing into the bellows, The bel. 
lows are faſtened upon the cover or lid in a manner ſimi- 
lar to the preceding; an ear projects from the upper part 
of the neck, and is admitted into a nitch, in a Circular 
rim, upon the nozzle. The pipe projecting from the 
lower extremity of the bowl, locks into the croſs-pipe to 
which the leathern tube is affixed, in the manner of 1 
bayonet. By this kind of faſtening the whole apparatus 
may be made ready in the ſpace of a minute, aud forms 
one compact body, free from the hazard of falling in 
pieces, and thus interrupting the operation; and yet ei 
ther part may be taken off when the occaſion requires, 
with the utmoſt eaſe and expedition. The bowl is in. 
cloſed in a thick caſe of wood, removeable at pleaſure; 
which ſecures the hand from injury during the whole 


a machine ſo formed, as to contain the above deſcribed 
fumigator, with every requiſite for beginning an opers- 
tion in the recovery of perſons apparently drowned, &c, 
ſuch as brandy, ſalt, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, tinder. bos, 
flint and ſteel, and cloths to rub the body. This ma- 
chine is light and portable, being not much larger than: 
caſe of ſurgical inſtruments. Reports of the Humane 
Society, 1775, p. 82, &c. | = 


of metals, intended to diveſt them of their ſulphurs. See 
RoasTiING, e Cp Oe 


phia hexandria claſs: the empalement of the flower 1 
compoſed of two equal oppoſite leaves; the flower is af 
the ringent kind, approaching nearly to the butterly 
flowers; the upper lip 1s plain, obtuſe, and reflexed; 
the nectarium at the baſe is obtuſe and little prominent; 
the under lip is like the upper; but the baſe is keel- 
ſhaped; the chaps of the flower are ſour-cornered, and 
-perpendicularly bifid ; there are two equal broad ſtamina 
in each flower, included in the two lips, each being term 
nated by three ſummits. In the centre is ſituated an * 
long germen, which afterward becomes a ſhort pod l 
one cell, including roundiſh ſeeds. There are twelve ſpe 
cies. Miller, e 5 
The common fumitory, which is frequent in our gardens 
and corn-fields, and flowers from April to June, 5 


and ſpleen; it attenuates ſerous, bilious, and adult f. 
mours, and carries them gently off by ſtool and urine 
It is famous for the ſcurvy, and is alſo given in 1 b 
in the jaundice, and in the itch, and all other cutaneous 
diſorders. | | 


FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was what we cal 


a r0þe-DANCER, and the Greeks, ſehenobates, 1 
The term is alſo uſed for ſuch as, letting themſelres 00 2 
by a rope, or cord, make their eſcape out of 2 city, 
place beſieged, as is obſerved by Du-Cange- |, ( fo 
Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention © /, 
nambuli. Acron on Horace aſſures us, 


that it was 1 
. mbl VAT! 
orator Meſſala who firſt introduced the word. 
y the Greeks: 


from 


the firſt inſtitution of their ſcenic games, 
to have been invented about the time of le 
of Erigone; or of Dionyſus, ſurname 
whom Theſeus firſt introduced into Athens. 
At Rome, the funambu!: firſt appeared under 
late of Sulpicius Pæticus and Licinius Stolo, 
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FUN 


f ers of the ſcenic repreſentations. It is 
x” iy _ were firſt exhibited/in the iſland of the 
added, and that the cenſors Meſſala and Caſſius after- 
Tn ' romoted them to the theatre, 
Thralia, or ludi Florales, held under Galba, there 
wo ambulatory elephants, as we are informed by 
we Jin Nero alſo ſhewed the like, in honour of his 
o_ Agrippina- Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the 
0 of Carinus and Numerianus. | 
= was a funambulus, it ſeems, who performed at the 
e e the Hecyra of Terence was acted; and the 
> complains, that the ſpectacle prevented the people 
From attending to his comedy: [ta populus fludio ſtupidus 
i funambulo anzmum occuparat. ; 1 
UNCTION, the act of doing ſomething for which the 
gan was appointed, or which he was obliged to. ; 
Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its Function, i. e. di- 
eſts well; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the 
erformance of its functions. | 5 
Phyſicians divide the Functions of the human body into 
vital, natural, and animal. 5 . 
FoxcTIONS, vital, are thoſe neceſſary to life; and with- 
out which it cannot ſubſiſt: as, the actions of the heart, 
in, lungs, &c. EN 
Hen Fre natural, are thoſe which change the food, 
Kc. ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the 
actions of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, re- 
nin, ſecern, &c. the humours. : | 
FrxcTIONS, animal, are thoſe without which we cannot 
perceive, will, remember, &c. Such are feeling, ſee- 
ing, imagining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. 
FoxcT10N is alſo uſed hguratively in ſpeaking of the of- 
fices, duties, or occupations a perſon is engaged in. 
The actions of an ambaſſador muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
his functions; the one regard his character, the other 
his perſon. Cs 5 | => 
FuxcTion. The term fund is uſed in algebra, for an 
analytical expreſſion any way compounded of a variable 
quantity, and of numbers, or conſtant quantities: there- 


nable quantity x, there are conſtant quantities, is a fun- 
tion of x. Thus a+3 x, ax—4xx, ax+bV aa=—xx,| 
&, &e. are functions of x Wh, 

The difference of functions conſiſts in the manner in 
which they are compounded; and depends, therefore, 
upon the operations by which quantities may be com- 
pounded and mixed. Theſe operations are, addition, 

ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, the raiſing to 
powers, and extraction of roots, to which the reſolution 


tions, which are called algebraical, there are other tranſ- 
tendental ones; ſuch as exponential, logarithmic, and 


many others, ariſing from the inverſe method of fluxions. | P 
Functions may ariſe from the moſt ſimple and analytical | 


operations: thus we have the multiple Functions 2%, 3%, | 
3% 4%, &c. and the powers of 
&c, are called functions. 

Functions are divided into a 


2,28 K., X „ z 2, 


Irebraical and tranſcendental 2 | 


elgtraical functions are thoſe formed by algebraic ope- 
72ons only; ſuch are thoſe above ſpecified, except c*, | 


which belongs to the following ſpecies. 

ranſcendental functions are thoſe formed by tranſcen- 
dental operations: ſuch are exponential quantities or | 
powers, the exponents of which are variable quantities ; | 
whereas, in algebraic functions the exponents are always | 
conſtant quantities. ͤͤ ib pre Kee 


It is to be obſerved as 
thoſe | 


td tranſcendental, which not only enter the compoſition 
vith, but alſo affect the variable quantity: thus if z ſig- 
mies à circular arc, or a logarithm, then will ca, and 
the like expreſſions, be tranſcendental functions of x. But 
the tranſcendental operation appertains only to con- 
at quantities, the function is no more than algebraic: 
aus ik c denote the circumference of a circle, the radius 
which is = 1, c will be a tranſcendental quantity, 
nd yet the expreſſions c z, c 425, are but algebraic 
are of 8. Some indeed have doubted whether x 
vs dio be ranked among algebraic functions, or not; 
ut the doubt is of {mall weight. And ſome chooſe to 


all the powers of x, the exponents of which are irra- 
nal numbers, 


interſcendent function of x. 
n the ſub 


"hos explication by infinite ſeries, &c. Mr. Euler ſhould 
es who has treated this matter very fully in 
F lt chapter of his Analyſ. Infinitorum. 


» TUNDUS, a Latin term, uſed for the 


bottom of 
certain things: 
bod 885 


and particularly of certain parts of the 


U 0 ) 


fore every analytical expreſſion, in which, beſides a va-| 


of equations ought to be referred. Beſide theſe opera- 


inter ſcendent functions: thus, x is an 


ject of functions, their diviſions, transforma- | 


is that part poſſeſſed by he 


FUN 


The images of objects are tepreſented in an inverted Gti 
ation, in the Fund of the eye. See Visron, 


Fox pus wteri, or bottom of the womb, is the body or prin- 
cipal part thereof; ſo called in contradiction to the cer- 
vix, or neck; the oſculum, or mouth; and the vagina, 
or ſheath. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit a. fig. 
II. Iit. d. 

Fox Dos ve/ce, or bottom of the bladder, is the cavity there- 
of, wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed 

over the rectum; and in women over the matrix. 


Fund of the gall bladder, the ſtomach, &c. See GALL« 
bladder, STOMACH, &c. 


Fuxpus plantæ is that part of a plant, 
meets and joins the root. 


Fox pus cælil is the point oppoſite to the point of culmina- 
tion; or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is inter- 
ſected by the meridian beneath the horizon. 
FunD, in Commerce, is uſed for the capital or ſtock of a 
merchant, company, or corporation; or the ſum of mo- 
ney they put into trade. 2 5 
In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, the funds, the public 
funds, meaning the ſtock of the great companies, or cor- 
porations, as the Bank, South-ſea, Eaſt-India, &c. 
FunDs, public, are the taxes appropriated by parliament to 
the ſupport of civil government, and the payment of the 
principal and intereſt of money borrowed for public ſer- 
vices. Theſe funds, in Britain, have been all formed 
into the four following claſſes or diviſions : the AC GRE/“U 
GATE Fund, the SOUTH-SEA Fund, the GENERAL Fund, 
and the SINKING Fund. Of all theſe, but more eſpe- 
_ cially the laſt, we ſhall give an account in the order in 
which they have been now named. | 
The aggregate fund was eſtabliſhed by an ad of Geo. I. 
cap. 12. in 1715. It had this name given it, becauſe it 
conſiſted of a great variety of taxes and ſurpluſſes of 
taxes and duties which were in that year conſolidated, 
and given as a ſecurity for the diſcharge of the intereſt _ 
and principal of debts due to the Bank of England, and 
ſome other public debts; and alſo for the payment of 
120,000). per ann. to the civil lift. Into this fend are 
brought the two thirds and one half ſubſidy of tonnage 
and poundage ; half the inland duties on tea and coffee; 
the houſe money granted by the 7th of Will. III. the 
duty on hops; the duties on low wines, brandy, and 
Britiſh ſpirits 3 all arrears of land-taxes ; all public mo- 
nies not appropriated ; the ſurpluſſes of the nine penny 
exciſe, of the five ſevenths of the Bank nine penny ex- 
ciſe, of the revenues in the annuity acts of the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of queen Anne, &c. and, by an act of the iſt 
of Geo. III. all the duties conſtituting the revenue of 
the civil liſt. The whole produce or income of this u, 
had been for a few years before 1778 about 2,600,000/. 
per ann. | 


where the ſtalk juſt 


The South-ſea fund was eſtabliſhed, by ſtat. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 9. in 1716; and is fo called, becauſe appropriated 

to pay the intereſt of the South-ſea company's capital, 

It conſiſts of a duty on candles, and certain impoſts on 
wines, vinegar, tobacco, and Eaſt-India goods. Its pro- 
duce of late has been about half a million per ann, 
The general fund was alſo eſtabliſhed, by ſtat. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 7. in 1716, and conſiſts of a ſubſidy on goods ex- 
ported ; a tax on hackney-coaches and chairs ; duties on 
ſoap, hides, ſtamps, and policies of inſurance ; 7oo!. 
per week letter- money; a moiety of the inland duties on 


tea and coffee; and 39, 85 5“. per annum out of the he- 


reditary exciſe on beer for bankers annuities. All theſe 


| 2 | II taxes and payments have for ſome years amounted to a 
to tranſcendental functions, that | 115 


Functions only of a variable quantity are to be deem- 


little more than a million per ann. and are appropriated 
to the diſcharge of the intereſt of 7, 808, o8 7“. (originally 
10, ooo, oool.) capital ſtock of South-ſea annuities, toge- 
ther with charges of management. 3 
All that remained of the produce of the taxes thus di- 
geſted into theſe three funds, after ſatisfying the charges 
upon them, was in the ſame year (or 1716) carried into 
a fourth fund, to which was given the name of the n- 
ing fund, becauſe appropriated to the purpoſe of linking 
the public debts. The words of the act of the 3d of 
Geo. I. which eſtabliſhed this 7rd, are, “ All the mo- 
« nies to ariſe from time to time, as well of the exceſs 
66 and ſurplus of an act made this ſeſſion tor redeeming 
ce the funds of the Bank of England; and of the excets 
« or ſurplus by virtue of one other act made likewiſe 
* this ſeſſion for redeeming the /#nds of the South-lea 
« company; as alſo, of the exceſs or ſurplus of the du- 
ce ties and revenues by this act appropriated as afore- 
« ſaid ; and the overplus monies of the ſaid general fund 
« hy this act eſtabliſhed ; ſhall be appropriated to the 
&« diſcharging the principal and intereſt of ſuch national 
c gebts as were incurred before the 25th of December, 
« 1716, and are declared to be national debts; and to 
« gr for no other uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatſoever.” 
The e progreſs of this /king fund form ſo 
8 


Vol. II. Ns 143. 


| | | import» 


FUN 


important a part of the hiſtory of Britain, that a more 
articular account of it will be here proper. 

Before its eſtabliſhment there had exiſted many ſmaller 

Funds of the ſame nature ; that is, ſuch duties or taxes 

had been provided for paying the intereſts of particular 

loans, as afforded ſurpluſſes by which the principal 1t- 


ſelf was to be gradually redeemed : this was the com- 


mon practice in the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne. Moſt of the public duties were given for terms 
of years; and at the end of thoſe terms they ceaſed of 
courſe, unleſs continued for farther terms by new acts of 
parliament : and, in general, it was provided, when any 
money was raiſed, that the principal ſhould be cancelled 
either by time, as in the caſe of the ſale of long and 
ſhort annuities, or by the ſurpluſſes of the duties charged 
with the payment of the intereſt. This was an excellent 
plan; but it was by no means carried ſteadily into execution. 
In the year 1720, moſt of the long and ſhort annuities 
were converted into redeemable perpetuities, at the ex- 
pence of above three millions; and the ſurpluſſes of the 
duties charged with particular loans were often ſo broken 
into, by being either charged with new loans before they 
had cancelled the old, or ſpent on current ſervices, as to be 
rendered incapable of anſwering the end intended by them. 


In conſequence partly of this bad management, the pub- 


lic debts at the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover were 
ſo much increaſed as to be generally reckoned inſupport- 
able; and their reduction was made one of the firſt ob- 
jects of parliamentary attention. This gave riſe, in 
1716, to the inſtitution of the Fund of which we are 
giving an account, the father of which was (as has been 
generally ſaid) Sir Robert Walpole, but, in reality, the 
Earl of Stanhope. All the taxes, except the land-tax, 
and five pence per buſhel malt-tax, were now made per- 
petual, and diſtributed into the three Funds which have 
deen deſcribed, the ſurpluſſes of which, for ever after- 


wards, were to be held ſacred, and to be applied invio- | 
ably, according to the words of the act juſt recited, to 


the redemption of the national debt. Theſe taxes have 


been always voted by parliament from year to year: they | 


are, on this account, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 

annual taxes, and wholly employed, as far as they will 
go, in bearing the current expences of every year. _ 

A conſiderate perſon might have ſuſpected, that the ſame 
cauſes which had rendered former partial appropriations 


ineffectual, would deſtroy the efficacy of this. There 
ſeemed, however, to be reaſon for hoping the contrary : 


for, | 


4 


Firſt, the future happineſs and glory of the kingdom 


were thought to depend on this appropriation ; and the 
law which eſtabliſhed it was declared to be a fundamental 


law of the realm. In e ce to this, ſecondly, the 


words of this law were made as ſtrong as they could well 


be; and, in order to give additional force to it, a repe- 
tition of it, in the ſame words, was inſerted in an act of 
the 5th of Geo. I. cap. 3. Particular notice ſhould be |. 


taken of theſe words: they order that all the ſurpluſſes 


of the taxes then made perpetual, ſhall be applied to the 


diſcharge of the public debts, and © to no other uſe or 
intent whatever.” When, therefore, a debt had been 
paid off, the addition ariſing from that payment to the 
- ſurpluſſes (or the annuity diſengaged by it) became a 
part of the Fund, and, together with it, was to be em- 


ployed in diſcharging farther debts. And the ſame being | 


true of every ſucceſſive annuity diſengaged by every pay- 
ment, the fund, if never miſapplied, muſt neceſſarily 
have operated in finking the public debt, in the ſame 


manner that money accumulates, when put out to bear | 
compound intereſt. And in this way this fund did in 


fact operate for a few years. While in its infancy, it was 
watched over with great care : the improvement, and the 


inviolable application of it, were recommended in moſt | 


of the ſpeeches from the throne, and echoed back in 


the addrefſes of the houſe of commons. It is particu- | 


larly obſervable, that ſo well did our miniſters then un- 


derſtand the nature and importance of this Fund, that 
rather than encroach upon it, they frequently borrowed | 


money in order to defray the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment. From ſome publications in 1726 it appears, 
that ſome perſons had been led to apprehend this zea! of 


the miniſtry would not be permanent, becauſe it was 


not their intereſt to pay off the public debt, on account 
of the dependence and influence created by it. In an- 
ſwering this objection, the writers on the fide of the 
court called ſuch an apprehenſion an indecent jealouſy, 
and took upon them to aſſure the public, “ that in no 
«« poſlible exigence of affairs could our miniſters ever 
*« approve of or recommend the alienation of the /+ing 


% fund.” Happy would it have been for Britain had 


this proved true: but in a little time it appeared, that 
the apprehenſions which had been ftiled indecent jea- 
jouſies, were too well grounded. Men in power came 


— 


others, Sir Robert Walpole. 


thus begun, went on of courſe. In the next year, or 


Thus expired, after an exiſtence of a few years, the 
Sinking fund; that ſacred bleſſing (as it was once thought) 


_ debts, and left it a ſafe and happy country. 
Though the act that eſtabliſhed it was paſſed, as already 
when three quarters of a million in old Exchequer bills 


were paid off with it. 


the public debts, from an intereſt of fix per cent. and 


the acceſſion. The legal intereſt of money was reduced 


EU N 


ſoon to ſee, that this und was advancin t 
operations, and to change their zeal for 90 faſt in it 
tion to deſtroy it: this will abundantly a Into a reſoly. 
following facts. appear from the 
Charging the income of the Sinking fund . 
ment of the intereſt of new loans, is an 5 
upon it, no leſs ſubverſive of its efficacy 
it of groſs ſums; there being no diffe 
taking from it the annual intereſt of a ſun 
1ſelf. Between the years 1727 an 
croachments of this kind had been ma 
being of a leſs obvious nature, they paſſed be ey 
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In Order ty 
ly as it hag 
T to borroy 
ake this ſum 
and propoſed by Sir Robert Walpole to he 
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A propoſal 
wy fund which 
uo poſſible exigcnce of public affairs could Fuſe 6 chich 
the ſake of keeping the land-tax for one us a 
ſhilling in the pound, juſtly kindled the digi one | 
the patriotic party. 'They urged the prohibition f 8 
law, the faith of parliament, and the ſecurit 42 
kingdom. the propoſer of the alienation was Ls % 
of his inconſiſtency and treachery, in edearorring u 
beat down that very monument of glory which 10 7 
boaſted of having erected for himſelf; and Sir 2 
Barnard warned him, that he was drawing u FA Ju 
ſelf the curſes of poſterity. But all e = 
vain. The miniſtry pleaded that the landed ter 
wanted eaſe ; that there was no occaſion for PW 
hurry to pay the national debt; and that the chr 
ſtances of the kingdom had altered ſo much ſince te 
eſtabliſhment of the /nting fund, that the competit 
then among the public creditors was, not who ſhould b 
firſt, but who ſhould be laſt paid. Thus argued, among 
| His reaſons prevailed; and 

the houſe of commons, not uſed to refuſe him any thin 
conſented. _ | 1 55 | . 


The practice of alienating the ning fund having been 


1734, 1,200,000/. was taken from it. 


| oO. t. In 1735, and 
1736, it was anticipated and mortgaged. | 


and the nation's only hope. Could it have eſcaped, it 
would long before this time have eaſed Britain of all its 


In order to obtain a juſter ſenſe of this, let us here com- 
pare what it would have done had it never been miſap- 
plied, with what it has done. | | 


ſaid, in 1776, it did not begin its operations till 1519, 
The intermediate time had been 


employed in laying the foundations of this fund, and 
providing an income for it, by a general reduction of 


pods, — op — — — 1 3 3 1 


other higher intereſts, to five per cent. What made this 
reduction then practicable was a rapid fall of the interel 
of money, which begun (in conſequence of an increal 
of trade producing an influx of money) a little belore 


in 1714, from ſix to ſive per cent. and the means uſed by 
government for accompliſhing this reduction were, rl 
the addition (at Michaelmas 1717) of the intereſt of 
ſome debts bearing five per cent. to the principal, 
order to make uſe of the produce of the taxes whid 
ſhould have paid that intereſt, in diſcharging the banket 
debt and ſome other debts bearing fix per cent. 

Secondly, loans at five per cent. obtained chiefly from 
the Bank, and the South-ſea company, to pay o ſuch 
of the public creditors as did not chuſe to accept a lower 
intereſt than ſix per cent. | wy 
Aſter this reduction, the three finds, before deſcribec, 
produced a ſarplus of above half a million per an" 
In 1727 this ſurplus was increaſed to 9 39,103/ and 
1733 (the year when the practice of alienating it begun) 
it had been increaſed ſo much by the redemptions man 
with it, and by a ſecond teduction of intereſt in 172] 
from five to four per cent. that its medium ſor five pa 
had been 1,212, 02. per annum. Had it, from the yeu 
1732, becn allowed no increaſe beyond this (excep! „ 
the intereſt of debts paid by it), and been applied my 
firſt twenty-five years to the payment of debts * 
ſour per cent. intereſt, and afterwards to the Ne 
of debis bearing three per cent. it would in the pf 2 
year (1779, have completed the redemption | 
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in contriving ſuch ſchemes might have ſpared their la- 
bour. The beſt of all ſchemes has been long known and 


which could be given it by the moſt ſolemn acts of le- 


We have now ſeen what the /nking fund would have 


next compare this with what it has done. 
In 1737 and 1738, a million of the ſtock of Bank an- 


it was wholly applied to the current expences of every 


addition was made to the /inking fund of near Goo, oool. 


by it, during the interval of peace 


Before this act the ſinking fund conſiſted only of the clear | 


Vas an addition made to the public debts of near thirty-two 


FUN 


ind forty-nine millions of debt, leaving the 

i beet this whole period, in poſſeſſion of if the 
i lufſes which have ariſen in the revenue beyond 
_ 0001, except thoſe produced by redemptions. It 
ry offible to conceive the beneficial effects with which 
wag would have been attended, or the vigour which 
_ 14 have been all along given to public credit by ſuch 
* and by the proſpect it would have given of the 
ok annihilation in this year of almoſt all the public 
45 and the diſengagement of taxes bringing in above 
five millions per ann- to be either aboliſhed, or (ſhould 
a war prove neceſſary) to be continued a few years longer, 
for carrying it on without making any addition to the 
ublic burdens. No perſon who duly attends to this, 
and wiſhes well to England, can avoid execrating the 
licy which firſt produced, and has fince continued, 
ne alienation of the /inking fund, and converted an ex- 
edient for ſaving the kingdom, into a ſupply for extra- 
vagance and a ſupport of corruption and deſpotiſm. 
This, however, is a policy which it may be expected 
men in power will always uſe when they can; for few 
of them have ever ſhewn themſelves ſuperior to the temp- 
tations of power, or virtuous enough to avoid uſing all 
means to ſtrengthen and extend it. bd 
Many ſchemes of different kinds have been formed for 
and certain it is, that nothing 
can be of more importance. But the nature of things 
doth not admit of any method of doing this ſo expeditiouſly 
and effectually as an unalienable /inking fund; for in ſuch 
a fund (it has been ſhewn) money 1s improved at com- | 
pound intereſt, and therefore in the moſt perfect manner. 
The writers, therefore, who have employed themſelves 


eſtabliſhed, and received all the weight and efficiency 


giſlature. But no legiſlature can give ſecurity againſt 
itſelf, No parliament can do any thing which it may 
not undo, eſpecially if under any undue influence. 


done, had it ſuited the views of the Britiſh miniſtry in 
1733 to ſuffer it to go on with its operations. Let us 


nuities and two millions of the ſtock of South-ſea annui- 
ties were redeemed with it. For twelve years after 1738, | 


year. In 1749, the intereſt of near fifty-eight millions 
of the public debts was reduced from four to three one 
half per cent. intereſt for ſeven years, and afterwards to 
three per cent. for ever; and by this third reduCtion, an | 


per ann. But notwithſtanding this addition, no more 
than three millions of the public debts were redeemed | 

between the years | 
1748 and 1756. „„ 5 
By an act of the 25th of Geo. II. 1752, a change was 
made in the /inking fund, which it is neceſſary to men- 
tion. De „ 


ſurpluſſes of the aggregate, the general, and the South-ſea | 
company's funds. By the war, which begun in 1 740, there 


millions. This occaſioned a great increaſe of taxes; and the | 
practice was, whenever any new tax produced leſs than | 
the intereſt with which it was charged, to make good the 
deficieney out of the ſinking fund, and afterwards to re- 
place the ſum taken from it out of the ſupplies for the | 
ollowing year. But whenever a tax produced more than 
the charge upon it, the overplus, inſtead of being carried 
to the /inting fund, was made a part of the ſupplies for 
the year, By the act juſt mentioned, all the new taxes, 
together with all the annuities to the payment of which 
Utey had been appropriated, were ordered to be carried 
uto the /inking fund, and formed into one general ac- 
ras Moſt of the new taxes having proved deficient, 

ms fund at firſt loſt more than it gained by the change. | 
wy the loſs was afterwards more than made up; firſt, | 
15 the ſaving which was produced by the reduction of 

mereſt from three one half per cent. to three per cent. 
u 1757.3 and, ſecondly, by the addition, in the ſame 
ek of the ſalt-duties to this fund, after they had com- 


wy the redemption of a million with which they had 
charged in 1745. | 


he war which Ax TI TY 
long and Fs balf began in 1756, added ſeventy-one mil- 


ww face to the public debts. This produced a 
oldatin ea 8 of taxes, which (in conformity to the con- 
peneral 7 juſt mentioned) have been brought to the 
erinter⸗ 8 ng fund account, together with the annuities 
me . with the payment of which they are charged. 
und 0; 3 now the conſtant practice, whenever a new 
tax is created for p aying the intereſt of a loan, 


to carry both into the Sinking fund ; 
which this und gains when the tax h 
worry _ __ when it produces le 
Which it has been given to pay. The e fund, there- 
fore, which, before the confflidating ack . 
of the ſurpluſſes of the aggregate, general, and South- 
ſea company's funds, conſiſts now of the clear ſurplus of 
all the appropriated taxes. There is but one tax ex- 
cepted z and that is, the additional tax upon houſes and 
windows, granted in 1758 towards paying the intereſt 
of four millions and a half then borrowed. This tax 
has never been made a part of the Jinking fund; and, 
having always proved deficient to the amount of about 
45, Co, per ann. the deficiency is conſtantly made good 
by oY ſinking fund, and afterwards replaced from the 
upplies. 1 

Before the laſt reduction of the intereſt of the public 
debts, the /inking fund, having ſuffered greatly from vas 


in conſequetice of 
appens to produce 
is than the intereſt 


rious encroachments upon it, produced little more than 


a million per ann. But aftec this reduction, and its in- 
creaſe by the addition of the ſalt- duties, it produced ncar 
two millions per ann. In 1764 it produced at Michael- 
mas, after making good deficiencies, 2,105,000). nearly. 
For five years after 1764, its average produce, reckoned 
to Chriſtmas in every year, was 2,234,780/. For five 
years, ended in 1774, its average produce was 2,610,7 59/. 
In 1775, it produced 2,917,869/. In 1776, 3,166,517. 
In 1777 it was charged with an annuity of 100,000. per 
ann. to the civil liſt ; and, after paying this annuity and 
half a year's intereſt of five millions borrowed in that 
year, it produced nearly 2,700,000/. In 1778 it was 
taken at three millions; but did not produce, after pay- 


ing the ſaid annuity, and making good the intereſts of 


the new loans in 1777 and 1778, more than two. 


It appears from this detail, that fince the peace in 1763 


the income of the ins fund has increaſed conſiderably. 


The cauſes of this have been partly the falling in of life- 


annuities, and the greater productiveneſs of the taxes 
occaſioned by the increaſe of luxury. But the principal 
cauſe has been the falling in of the intereſt of about ten 
millions and a half of the public debts, which had been 
diſcharged during the twelve years of peace between 


1763 and 1775. This diminution of the public debts 


has been made, not by the ning fund, but by a con- 


tribution from the Eaſt-India company of 400, oool. per 


ann. begun in 1768, and continued for five years; by 
the profits of ten lotteries z by the compoſition for main- 


_ taining French priſoners ; ſale of French prizes taken 


before the declaration of war in 1756; and other extra- 
ordinary receipts, amounting in all to above eight mil- 
lions. This fund, therefore, did not pay off more than 
two millions and a half, the reſt of its produce having 
been employed in bearing the expences of the peace eſta- 
bliſhment, which, during this period, was nearly double 
to what it had been in any former period. 5 
To the ſum juſt mentioned, add three millions paid off 
in the peace between 1748 and 1756, and three millions 
paid off in 1736 and 1737, and it will appear that the 
whole amount of the public debts paid off by the in. 
ing fund, ſince its firit alienation in 1733, is only eight 
millions and a half; whereas it has been ſhewn, that had 
only 1,212,000/. per ann. of it been applied inviolably 


to the redemption of the public debts, one hundred and 


forty-nine millions would have been paid, and conſe- 
2 the nation extricated and ſaved. ER 
It has been ſaid, that when money is wanted for defray- 


ing public expences, it makes no difference whether it is 


obtained by diverting the /nking fund, or by a new loan. 


There cannot be a worſe fallacy than this. Money in a 


ſinking fund, if never alienated, is improved at com- 
pound intereſt; but, when procured by a loan, bears 
only {imple intereſt. A nation, therefore, whenever it 
applies the income of ſuch a Fund to current expences 
rather than the redemption of its debts, chuſes to loſe 
the benefit of compound intereſt in order to avoid pay- 
ing ſimple intereſt; and the loſs in this cafe is equal to 
the difference between the increaſe of money at com- 
pound and ſimple intereſt. The following calculation 


will ſhew what this difference is. 


One penny put out at our Saviour's birth to five per cent. 
compound intereſt, would, before the preſent year 1779, 
have increaſed to a greater ſum than would be contained 
in a hundred and fifty millions of earths, all ſolid gold. 
But, if put out to ſimple intereſt, it would, in the ſame 


time, have amounted to no more than ſeven ſhillings and 


ſix pence. All governments that alienate Funds deſtined 
for reimburſements, chuſe to improve money in the laſt 
rather than the firſt of theſe ways. See, on the ſubject 


of this article, Dr. Price's Appeal to the Public on the 


Subject of the National Debt. Alſo his Obſervations on 
Reverſionary Payments, &c. chap. iii. And Additional 
Obſerrations on Civil Liberty, part ili. 
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FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, 


FUN 


FUNDAMENT, the anus or aperture, through which an 


animal voids his excrements. 


ſupport, or foundation, for any thing. 


The apoſtles creed contains the. fundamental points of re- | 


ligion. 
The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of 
France. | 
FUNDAMENTAL, in Mu/ic, denotes the principal note of a 
ſong or compoſition, to which all the reſt are in ſome 
meaſure adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ; called 
alſo the KEY of the ſong. 1 8 
FUNDAMENTAL baſs, is that which is formed only of the 
fundamental ſounds of HARMONY, in ſuch a manner, 
that in every concord it leads us to perceive the true fun- 
damental ſound of that concord ; whence it appears, that 
it can have no other contexture than that of the funda- 
mental ſucceſſion of the harmony. The fundamental 
ſounds are the octave above the principal ſound, the 
twelfth and the ſeventeenth major above the ſame ſound. 
In order to underſtand the nature of the fundamental baſs, 
it is neceſſary to know, that every concord, though com- 
poſed of many ſounds, has only one ſound which 1s 
fundamental, viz. that which has produced that concord, 
and which ſerves for its baſs. But the baſs, which pre- 
vails below all the other parts, does not always expreſs 
the fundamental ſounds of the concords; for of all the 
ſounds of a concord, we are at liberty to transfer to the 


baſs that which we think preferable, with regard to the | 


movement of this baſs, the pleaſantneſs of the tune, or 
the expreſſion. In this caſe, the true fundamental ſound, 
inſtead of being in its natural place, which is the baſs, 
is transferred to the other parts, or not expreſſed at all; 


and ſuch a concord is called a reverſed concord. See | 
| | Jarities we may reckon the concords of the ſeventh d. 


REVERSING. . 
In reality, there is no difference between a reverſed con- 


cord and the direct concord by which it is produced; for 


the ſounds are always the ſame: but theſe ſounds form- 


ing different combinations, the combinations reſulting | 


from them have for a long while been conſidered as ſo 
many fundamental concords, and diſtinguiſhed by dif- 


ferent names. M. Rameau has ſhewn, in his Traite de | 


Harmonie, that many of theſe pretended concords are 
only different modifications and alterations of a ſingle 
concord: thus, the concord of the fixth is only a perfect 
concord, he third of which is transferred to the baſs; 
in which, by introducing the fifth, we ſhall have another 
concord of the ſixth and fourth. Here, then, are three 
combinations of a concord which has but three ſounds ; 
thoſe that have four are capable of four combinations ; 
for each of the ſounds may be transferred to the baſs. 
But if below this another baſs be introduced, which, in 
all the combinations of the ſame concord, always affords 
the Fundamental ſound, it is evident that the number of 
the conſonant concords is reduced to three, and that of 
the diſſonant to four; to which, if we add all the con- 


_ cords by SUPPOSITLON, which may likewiſe be reduced | 
to the ſame fundamentals, we ſhall find harmony ſimpli- 


fied to a degree which could never have been expected, 


conſidering the ſtate of confuſion in which M. Rameau | 


found the rules relating to this part of muſic. It is cer- 


tainly, as this author obſerves, very aſtoniſhing, that per- 


ſons have been able to advance the art to its preſent pitch 


of perfection, without knowing its foundation, and to | 


propoſe all its rules with ſuch exactneſs, without having 
diſcovered the principles on which they depend. The 
movement of the fundamental baſs is regulated by the 
laws of harmonic ſucceſhon, in ſuch a manner, that if 
this baſs deviates from the order which is preſcribed, 
there is a fault in the harmony. With {kill to regulate 


and obſerve the connection between the ſeveral ſounds | 


that are united together, are the two moſt important. 
rules relating to the fundamental baſs; and the principal 


damental baſs proceed only by conſonant intervals, except 
when the cadence is broken; 1. e. when the fundamental 
baſs, inſtead of aſcending from the fourth, after a con- 
cord of the ſeventh, as in a perfect cadence, aſcends only 
by one degree; or after a concord of the ſeventh di- 
miniſhed, in which caſe it riſes diatonically. As for the 
diatonic deſcent, this movement is not allowed in the 
fundamental baſs, or at molt only in the caſe of two per- 
fe& concords ſeparated by a reſt or pauſe, either ex- 


preſſed or underſtood. This rule admits no other ex- 


ception. M. Rameau, indeed, has made the fundamental 

bais deſcend diatonically, for particular reaſons, in the 

coricords of the ſeventh. 

The fundamental baſs, whenever it is juſtly formed, con- 

ſiſts either of perlect concords with conſonant move- 
ments, without which theſe concords could have no pro- 

per connection, or diflonant concords in the acts of ca- 


donce, which always reſult from two fundamental ſounds, | 


mechanical rule which is ſuggeſted by it, is to let the fun- | | 


a la.ſi r qq. There are ſeveral kinds of the fundamenta 


FUN 


one of wah precedes, and the other te 
ence. In every other caſe, the diſſo 
be well placed, nor rightly preſerved. "I nende 
that the Fundamental baſs can never proceed by J 
of theſe three ways: 1. By aſcending or deſce dj "ng 
the third or from the ſixth; 2. Fiom the fou weben 
ilch; or, 3. By aſcending diatonically, by ww, or the 
diſſonance that forms the connection, or b "0 the 
licence, above the perfect concord. Every 6 3 
mane of Po fundamental baſs is faulty. 2 
though the Fundamental baſs ought, i | 
below the thorough-BAss, there 5 n 
which the latter is below the former: ſuch 470 1 5 
concords by SUPPOSLITION, fo called, becauſe the rh net 
baſs ſuppoſes below the concord a new ſound which a 
not belong to that concord, which exceeds its — al 
is, therefore, below the fundamental baſs, ne 
The fundamental baſs, the ſole intention of which; 
ſerve as a proof or teſt of the harmony, is ſup ied 2 
the execution, where it would have a very bad ef 5 
producing, at leaſt, a very tedious monotony, b 10 
frequent returns of the ſame concord, which aſe A f 
agrecably diſguiſed and varied, by its different n 
tions, in the thorough-baſs. It may be added, in ma 
ral, that the indiſpenſible rules of the re, bat 
may be reduced to the three following. 3 
1. There ought always to be at leaſt a common ſound 
the harmony of two ſucceſſive fundamental ſounds t 
In every DOMINANT, the diſſonance ought to be ſo nn. 
naged, that the dominant may not become TONIC, : 
Every dominant ought to deſcend from the fifth, and 
every $UB-dominant ought to aſcend from the fifth, 
But beſides it may be obſerved, that the fundamental bak 
is ſometimes irregular ; and in the number of its irregu-· 


rminates the VE 


lows, 


miniſhed, and the broken cadences. The thorough-haſ; 
is only the e Tango baſs reverſed for the ſake of me- 
lody ; ſo that when the Fundamental baſs is compoſed 
the thorough-baſs may be had by x EVERSIVO the con- 
cords. E. gr. This fundamental baſs of one found, 1. 
fol ut fol ut fol ut, may give this more melodious tho- 
rough-baſs, ut /i ut re mi fa mi. The thorough-baſs mul 
be made conformable to the fundamental, only when it 
approaches cadences, or is terminated. there. The tho- 
rough-baſs admits alſo concords by 8UPP0s1T1ON, Frery 
note in the thorough-baſs, which bears the concord of 
the falſe FIFTH, ought to rife diatonically; and every 
note which bears the concord of the TRITONE, oughtto 
deſcend diatonically. 'The knowlege of the fundamental 
baſs, or the rule for finding the Fundamental baſs of a 
given tune, depends much upon that of the Mops or 
MODULATION, Encyclopedie, art. Fondamentale Bassk. 
FUNDAMENTAL concords are of three kinds; vie. the per- 
fect coneord, the concord of the ſixth, and the concord 
of the ſeventh. The firſt or perfect concord, is greater 
or leſs, according as the THIRD is greater or leſs. The 
ſecond is of three ſorts : in the two firſt ſorts, the $1xTH 
is always greater, and the third greater or leſs, as the 
mode is greater or leſs. Theſe two concords differ only 
by their third. Between thele two there is another con- 
cord, which on many occaſions produces a very good ef- 
fect, and is particularly uſed by the Italians; whence it 
is called the concord of the ſuperfluous ſixth, or of the 
Italian Gxth. It is compoſed of a greater third, or ſu- 
perfluous fourth, or T&1TONE, and a greater third, 2 


SEVENTH : the firſt is formed of a greater third, and 
two lefler thirds, as /c / 17 fa; the ſecond is formed of 
a lefler third, a greater third, and a lefſer third, as re ji 
laut; the third is formed of two lefler thirds, and 3 
greater third, as / fa la; the fourth is formed of one 
greater third, one leſſer, and one greater, 28 ut mA 
the fifth is called the concord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, 
and formed of three lefſer thirds, fo! # rd fa. Lues: 
cyclopedie, art. Accords FONDA MENTAUX. 
FUNDAMENTO, in the Italian Mufic, is in general ever 
part that plays or ſings the baſs; but the thorough-bals 
more particularly ſo called, becauſe it is the baſis or 
foundation of all harmony. 7 3 
FUNDU CLA, an Agyptian coin, a ſort of ſequin, of th | 
value of a hundred and forty-lix medincs. Pocockes 
Egypt, p. 175. | ke 
FUNDULUS, in Zez/ogy, a name uſed by many for th 
ſmall fiſh, called by others coBiTIs, and by the genes 
lity of people in England, the LOACH. 5 
FunDULVUs is uſed alſo by Schoneveldt; and ſome : yp 
to expreſs the common gudgeon. The confuſion dle 
ing two fiſh by the ſame name, which is peculiarly i 
propriated to neither, is very evident in this and e | 
ous other inſtances ; but it is always to be avoide « 
f pus even the 
uſing expreſſive and genuine vames. Thus con- 
word gobio, the common name of the gudgeon id 
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VU NERAL, 


circum 


that fiſh with another very different genus; and 


eatly to be applauded, who has found that 
dgeon is no peculiar genus of fiſh at all, 


founds | 
Artedi is gr . 
mon ö 
as 6 ſpecies of the cyprinus. 5 
” oper ſpecific name of the five inch ſpotted eypri- 
m pork the lower jaw ſhorter than the upper, and 
cit two cirri or beards at the mouth; under this name 
with (WO Cl. 
cies 1 
I unded with any other genus. : 
the ceremonies performed at an interment ; 


offices paid to the deceaſed. See BuRIAI. 
* is e of the Latin funisz and that of Fu- 
la, on account of the torches (which were Funes, cera 
ne, dati) uſed in the unerals of the Romans; though 
others derive funus from the Greek goyog, death, or 
eg perſons who ſeem to have paid any particular 
reſpect to their dead were the Egyptians, who erected 
monuments for cranſmitting the remembrance of their 

virtues to future ages. See PYRAMID. _ 5 
Whenever a perſon died among the Egyptians, his pa- 
rents and friends put on mournful habits, and abſtained 
from all banquets and entertainments. 1 his MOURNING 


laſted from forty to ſeventy days, during which time| 


they embalmed the body. Sce EMBALMING. 

When this ceremony was finiſhed, the embalmed body 
was reſtored to the parents, who placed it in a kind of 
open cheſt, which was preſerved either in their houſes, 
or in the ſepulchres of their anceitors. Before the dead 


were allowed to be depoſited in the tomb, they under- 


went a ſolemn judgment, which extended even to their 


kings; and if the iſſue of the judgment proved unfa- 


vourable, they were deprived of the rites of burial; and 
this cuſtom ſeems to have been practiſed among the II- 
raelites; for we read, that their wicked kings were not 
interred in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. _ | 

The funeral rites among the ancient Romans were very 
numerous. The deceaſed was kept ſeven days; and every 
day waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that, 
in caſe he were only in a ſlumber, he might be thus 


waked; and every now and then his friends meeting, 


made a horrible outcry or ſhout, with the ſame view ; 
which laſt action they called conclamatio. 5855 

The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, 
if no ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and 
embalmed by the pollinctores; placed in a bed near the 
door, with his face and heels towards the ſtreet; and the 
outſide of the gate, if the deceaſed were of condition, 
was garniſhed with cypreſs boughs. 


In the courſe of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed near | 
his bed-ſide, called acerra; on which his friends every | 


day offered incenſe ; and the libitinarii provided things 
for the Funeral. | 


On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city, to in- 
vite the people to the ſolemnization of the funeral in 


theſe words: Exequias L. Tit. L. filiz, quibus eſt commo- 


1 Jam tempus eſt, Ollus (i. e. ille) ex ædibus ef- 
ertur. 5 | 8 . | 
The people being aſſembled, the laſt conclamation end- 


ed, and the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter 


marched forth, followed by old women, called prefice, | 
ſinging ſongs in praiſe of the deceaſed ; and laſtly, the | 
bed followed, borne by the next relations. And if the 


perſon were of quality and office, the waxen images of 
all his predeceſſors were carried before him on poles. 


corple, theſe funeral rites were called exequiz. 


The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin | 


laudabat defunttum pro roſtris, made a funeral oration in 
his praiſe, and that of his anceſtors. | | 
This done, the body was carried to the pyra, or funeral 
Pile, and there burnt : his friends firſt cutting off a fin- 
ger, to be buried with a ſecond ſolemnity. | 
he body conſumed, the aſhes were gathered; and the 
prieſt ſprinkling the company thrice with clean water, 
the eldeſt of the prefice crying aloud, ilicet, diſmiſſed 
the _ who took their leave of the deceaſed in this 


am, Vale, vale, vale : nos te ordine quo natura permiſe- | 


mit ſeguemux. 
© aſhes, incloſed in an urn, were laid in the ſepulchre, 
tomb. The firſt Romans did not burn their dead, but 
erred them, as we do. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 54+ aſ- 
whe us, that the cuſtom of burning was not introduced 
' er they had learnt that their enemies dug up, and 
* ed, the bodies of their ſoldiers buried in remote 
ure And yet Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, ob- 
an that Numa was buried; as having expreſly for- 
3 R em by his teſtament to burn him: this ſhews that 
womans had practiſed burning before his time. 
s cuſtom of burning the dead, ſo religiouſly obſerved 


0 the Greeks and Romans, was held in abhorrence by 
fral other nations, | 


Vol. II. No 144. 


As ſuch he has given it 


$ always to be known at fight, and can never 


prieſt ſprinkles the corpſe thrice with holy water, 


FUNERAL honours. 7 oh | 
FUNERAL oration, or ſermon, a diſcourſe pronounced in 


The cuſtom ſeems to have begun wi 
leaſt, the firſt funeral oration we read of, was that of 


Herodotus relates, that the Perſians deteſted it, as hold⸗ 


ing fire to be a god. The Egyptians declined to burn 
their dead, as taking fite ſor an inanimate beaſt, and 


Judging it impiety to commit the bodies of the deceaſed 


to be deyoured by beaſts. The cuſtom of burning among 
the Romans ceaſed under the empire of the Antonines. 
See BURNING and MouRNixG. 

In the Romiſh church, when a perſon is dead, they waſh 
the body, and put a crucifix in its hand. At its fees 
ſtands a veſſel of holy water, that they who come in may 
ſprinkle both themſelves and the deceaſed. In the mean 
time ſome prieſt ſtands by the corpſe, and prays for the 
deceaſed till it is laid in the earth. In the Funeral pto- 
ceſſion the exorciſt walks firſt, carrying the holy water; 
next the croſs-bearer, afterwards the reſt of the clergy; 
and laſt of all the officiating prieſt. They ſing the mi ſe- 
rere, and ſome of the Pſalms; and at the end of each 
Palm, a requiem. We learn from Alet's ritual, that the 
faces of deceaſed laymen muſt be turned towards the al- 
tar, when they are placed in the church; and thoſe of 
the clergy towards the people. The corpſe is placed in 
the church, ſurrounded with lighted tapers; after the 
office for the dead, maſs is ſaid; then the olliciating 
and as 
often throws incenſe on it. The body being laid in the 
grave, the friends and relations ſprinkle the grave with 
holy water. oy | 4 


FUNERAL charges are not allowable againſt a creditor, ex- 


cept for the coffin, ringing the bell, parſon, clerk, and 
ee fees; but not for the pall and ornaments. See 
EBT. 5 | | £2 


FUNERAL column. See Funeral COLUMN. | 
FUNERAL games, ludi funebres, were a part of the ceremony 


of the ancient funerals. | 
They conſiſted —_— in proceſhons, and ſometimes in 
mortal combats of gladiators around the funeral pile. 


The cuſtom was very ancient; though it had not always 


been the ſame. At firſt, they cut the throats of a num- 
ber of captives before the pyra, as victims to appeaſe the 
manes of the deceaſed. This Achilles does in Homer, 


Thad e, at the Funeral of Patroclus; and Eneas, in Vir- 


gil, lib. ix. at that of Pallas, ſon of Evander. Cæſar, 
in his Commentaries, lib. viii. relates, that the Gauls 
allo did the like. Re | f 
But at length it appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men; 


and therefore to ſave the horror of the fpeCtacle, yet 


without the dead's loſing any thing thereby, they made 
the poor captives fight and kill one another, only ſaving 
ſome few of ſuch as came off victors. | 5 
This cuſtom was borrowed from the Greeks by the No- 
mans; among whom the eruel diverſion was called 
MUNUS: | 8 5 N | 

The firſt who introduced it at Rome was Junius Brutus, 
at the obſequies of his father; or, according to others; 
Ap. Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate. 
The like horrible combats were alſo occafionally exhibited 
by the magiſtrates; and ſometimes they were added to 
the theatrical pieces. C (WON 7 
The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe ac- 
curſed games were till then frequent and arbitrary; it 
ſhould be the: practice for the future, only to perform 


them regularly every year at the expence of the ſtate; _ 


and that the ædiles ſhould have the care and direction 
thereof. But he conceived a horror for them himſelf, 


and ſoon after aboliſhed them; though it was ſtill al- 
The bed was followed by his children, kindred, &c. | 
atrati, or in mourning : from which act of following the | 


lowed particulac perſons to have them, provided they 


were worth forty thouſand ſeſterces per annum. They 


were not finally aboliſhed before the time of Theodoric 
king of the Goths, at the end of the fifth century. 
See HONOURS. | | 


praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his /#- 
neral, | 8 

The cuſtom of making funcral orations is very ancient. 
The Romans had it of a long ſtanding ; and it was al- 
ways one of the neareſt relations that made the harangue. 


Auguſtus did the office to his grandmother Julia, when 


only twelve years of age. Suet. Aug. cap. 8. And we 
have divers parallel inſtances. _ | 


th the republic; at 


Brutus, who expelled the kings, and was the firſt con- 


ſul; who, having been killed in a battle againſt the He- 


trurians, laudabatur pro roſtris, was praiſed in the forum 

by Valerius Publicola his colleague. : | | 
Indeed, ſome authors will have the practice more au- 
cient. They maintain it to have been in uſe among the 
Greeks and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gel- 
lius, gave laws to the Athenians, in the time when the 
elder Tarquin reigned in Rome, was the firſt author 
thereof; ſomething like which, it ſeems, the orator 
Anaximenes has left in writing. See Polydore Virgil 


t. Rer. lib. ii. cap. 10. | 
R FUNGIFER- 


* 


FUNGIFER /apis, the mu/Þroom-bearing ſtone, a name given 


FUN 


by authors to a coarſe ſtone found in Italy, and many 
other places lying near the furface of the earth, Which 
they ſay will at any time produce muſhrooms, on being 
moiſtened with warm water. | 


FUNGITA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 


to a ſpecies of ſea-coral, often found adhering to ſea- 
ſhells, or to the larger corals in its recent ſtate, and very 
often found alfo foſſile, or buried at great depths in the 


earth; they are uſually immerged in ſtone, and ſome- 


FUNGOUS #e/h, is a ſpongeous excreſcence, or (as we po- 
pularly call it) provd fle/h, frequently growing on the | 


times in clay. The more frequent of theſe are of a conic 
ſhape z fometimes they are flatted and diſcoide, and uſu- 
ally ftriated longitudinally ; they ſometimes are found in 
their foſſil ſtate adhering to ſhells or corals, but more uſually 
ſeparate. To this and ſome other bodies of this kind, 
Mr. Lloyd has given the name columella; to one of them 
that of branchiale, from its reſembling the gills of a fiſh; 
and to another, that of undulago, from its undulated 
figure. h 


 FUNGOIDES, baftard-mu/hroom, in Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are the ſame | 


with thoſe of the fungus, from which it differs only in 
being of a hollowed form, reſembling a cup, or empty 
open box. See CLAVARIA, ELVELA, and PEZIZA. 


lips of wounds, ulcers, &c. 


The 2 is the effect of a ſort of ungous fleſh. 
In ulcers, Wifeman obſerves, there frequently arifes a 


| ſpongeous, or fungous fleſh, either from the too great af- 
flux of humours, or through the ſurgeon's unſkilfulneſs. 


It muſt be ſuppreſſed, or taken off by drying medicines, | 
or even by cauſtics; as lapis tutiz, burnt alum, precipi- 


tate of mercury, Roman vitriol, &c. 


FunGoUs tumors. GD | 
FUNGUS, in Natural Hiſtory. See MUsHROOM. 
 FunGvus, in Surgery, a fleſhy TUMOR, or excrefcence, 


See TumoR. | 


very ſpongeous, ſoft, and pale; ariſing on the mem- 


| branes, tendons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence 
of ulcers, wounds, contuſions, and ſtrains. 


| Funguſes are frequently formed on the meninges, or mem- 
| branes of the brain, in wounds of the head when not 


well covered, or defended from the external air: they | 


are alſo frequent about the joints; which laſt grow very 


But where the ſkin is open, finding more room, they | 
grow to a prodigious degree in a very little time, aſſum- 


inſenſibly. 


ing the form of a muſhroom, or Fungus. | 
There are alſo fungufes of the anus, and uterus. They 


are all ſuppoſed to proceed from a retention and deprava- 


tion of the nutritious juice. | | | = 2 
The fungas is a general kind of excreſcence, whereof | 
there are divers particular ſpecies: as the cus, the /ar- | 


Fux dus of the brain. 


FuxGvus, in Mineralogy, a name given by Dr. Liſter, to a 
blackiſh bituminous ſubſtance, found in ſome of the mines 
of Derbyſhire. It adheres to the ſides of the fiſſures of 


coma, condyloma, &c. . 
n. Mr. Quefney aſſures us, that ſpirits 
are not ſo proper for preventing the growth of funguſes 
from the brain, as balſam florivanti, or oleum terrebinth. 


Mem. de Acad. de Chirurg. tom. i. 


rocks, and lies in ſeams of the ſtrata. It is of a blackiſh 


but always remains as moiſt as when taken out of the mine. | 
Some maſſes of it are ſoft and like a jelly, others are hard 
and firm, and in theſe there are ſeveral lumps of pure bi- 


colour and fatty ſubſtance, which never dries in the air, 


tumen in many parts. This is inflammable like reſin. It 
3s light, but breaks finer, and ſhines like good aloes when 


freth broken, but that it is a little darker coloured, and | 
has ſome tinge of purple in it. In ſome pieces the purple 


is wanting, and there is a green in the place of it. On 


being diſtilled, it yields firſt a limpid and inſipid water, 


then a whitiſh water of a ſharp taſte, and finally a yellow 


F 


and clear oil, much refembling oil of amber, but the 


proceſs affords no volatile ſalt in the neck of the receiver, | 


in which it differs from AMBER when treated in the ſame 
manner. Phil. Tranf. Ne 6. 


UNGUS cculi, a name given by ſome of the writers on the | 


diſeaſes of horſes to a diſtemper of the eye, to which 


that animal alone is ſubject. The firſt author who has 


communicated an obſervation of this diſorder to the world 


is Dr. Lower, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He 


obſerves, that horſes alone are ſubjeCt to it, and calls it 
a ſpungy excreſcence of the uvea ; it is commonly of a 
dark mulk-colour, and grows out of the edge of the uvea, 


and though of little confequence in its firſt ſtages, Ai if 


it grows very large, or if the number of the funguſes in- 


CcCreaſe, it weakens and obſtructs the creature's ſight, and 


ſometimes wholly takes it away. The uvea is a muſcular 


part, and its chief uſe is to dilate or contract itſelf in a | 


. manner for the admiſſion of objects with as much 


light as the eye can bear, ſo that the brighter the light is, 


» 


| 


* 


* 


F 


do very well in dark days, or in the duſk of the 


tive remedy may be the hanging ſomethin 


FUNICULUS u«mb:licalis. 
FUNNEL fa chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part, of the 


FUR 


to which the eye is expoſed, the m Pp 
contracted bing a W compaſs, a bes embrane z 
place is, the more the opening is dilated wore dark the 
change, and the office of this part, may h 
niently ſeen in the eye of a cat, than i Perks 
animal, but it is the fame in all, in a greater * 
gree. If the edge of this coat be loaded with 2 &. 
excreſcence of this kind, or if ſeveral, though f s nd large 
all round it, it muſt neceſſarily happen, How n 1. bn 
-or fight, is very much if not totally obfiruQeq, Pupil, 
animal ſees very little, or not at all. The horſe: = hs 
kind are very ill furniſhed for ſeeing in the funſhine 0 
but 
or evening, when the diſeaſe is not too vi . 
ſervable, that when theſe fungu/es rare ner nic. 
young horſes, they become much ſmaller ws 
are taken to dry meat in the ſtable, and hana 
gain when they are turned out to graſs, Who ns 
this be owing to the difference of dry and moif f aber 
not eaſy to determine, but it is moſt probably owin won 
difference of paſture ; the horſe at graſs, bein Sep 
to carry its head much lower than thoſe which! 5 
the ſtable. Thoſe funguſes that are fixed on the mode 
part of the uvea, are apt to grow the largeſt, and N 
der the ſight moſt; and choſe which grow in the 1 4 
of the uvea, hinder the ſight more by diſtractin th 4 
ject, than thoſe which grow in either corner 9 
it. The cure is not eaſy; all that can be attempted m 4 
be by dry diet, and attenuating medicines; and a pale 
the eye, and keeping it from being expoſed deere — 
ſun, the conſequence of which will be, that the | 1 
will not be ſo cloſely contracted, and conſequent] 5 
light not ſo much obſtructed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne * f 


See UMBILI1CAL1s, 


chimney, from the waiſt upwards. 
Palladio orders, that the funnel be raifed three 
five, feet at leaſt, above the roof, that it m : 
ſmoke clear from the houſe into the air. 


four, or 
ay carry the 


Care, too, is to be taken, as to the width; becauſe, if | 


it be too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into 
the room; and if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able 


to make its way. Chamber- chimneys, therefore, are not 


to be made narrower than ten or eleven inches; nor broad- 
er than fifteen. See CHIUNE T. 


UNNEL faſhioned flowers. See Infundibuliform Fl owERS. 


FUNNEL Polype. See POLYPE. 
FUR, in Commerce &c. See FURR. Ws 
FURBISHER, a perſon who furbiſhes, or poliſhes army, 


and gives them a brightneſs and luſtre. | 
In the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what we 
now call armourers and ſword cutlers; in a more reſtrain- 
ed ſenſe, it is appropriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour 
= old ſwords, guns, and halberds, and put them in 
onder. EP 

Among the officers of the Tower, there is a furbiſber of 


fmall arms, another of ſwords ; and the like there is in 


moſt other armories of England; as at St. James's, Wind- 
ſor, Cheſter, Plymouth, Hull, and Rergicl ö | 


FURBISHING, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, and poliſh 


ing, arms; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, &c. 


The word is formed of the French fourbiſſure, which 
Hicks derives from furben, which in the language of the 


ancient Franks ſignified to clean and poliſh : though M. 
Huet chooſes rather to derive the French fourbir, and 
e e from the Engliſh furbi/þ and furbiſbing. Skite 
ner obſerves, that ſome authors derive the Engliſh furbiſ 
from the Latin furvus, and fervor z but for his part, be 
rather derives it from the German farb, colour; and fer- 
ben, to dye, or give a colour. EL | 
Furbi/hing is principally performed with emery. 


FURCA, Fork, in Antiquity, a kind of punithment, ot 


rather an inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans. 
The form of the Roman furca is very obſcurely deſcribed 
by the ancients, and much controverted by the moderns. 
All we know for certain is, that it was of wood, and fe- 
ſembled a fork; whence it is called, in writers, uh, 
Iimauy νοον SiSupoy, that is, Iignum duplex, bicornutun 


geminum ; a double forked, or horned, timber. Plutarch, ; 


treating of the furca, ſays, it is originally the piece © 
timber wherewith the beam of the waggon is upheld; he 
adds, that it is the ſame with what the Greeks call fla 
tes, and flerigma; and the ſlerigma is deſcribed, by He- 


ſychius, as the forked piece of timber put under the Joke 


of the waggon. 

From theſe accounts, Godwyn takes the Tuι⁰tͤ 0 hare 
been the beam of a waggon, to which the yokes arc fa . 
ened. 


The puniſhment of the furca was of three kinds; the firſt 


. © 0 t 
only ignominious, was when a maſter forced his ſerval'y 


for ſmall offences, to carry a furca, or fork, on bis _ 
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5 t the city; confeſſing his fault and warning 
os rare of the like: whence ſuch ſervant come 
0 


to be denominated furcifer. 


'The ſecond Reg 
17a on his neck, was led about the circus, or other place, | 


all the way. 
Lig 459 capital; the malefactor having his head faſt- 
0 to the ſurca, and ſo being whipped to death. 
In frer-times of the empire, when thisſort of puniſhment 
ar interdicted, the form of the furca was changed, 
and made like our GIBBETS, or gallows. See CRoss, 


&c. ; . | 
| ellum, in our old writers, denotes the mean- | 
Mera kit tenures, when the bondman was at the 
diſpoſal of his lord for life and limb. JUp/e tenet in wille- 
nagio ad furcam & flagellum de domino ſus, &c. 
Fuca, and foſſa, in our ancient cuſtoms, i. e. gallows and 
pit, denoted a right, or juriſdiction, of puniſhing felons; 
viz. men with hanging, women with drowning. 
URC HE, in Heraldry, a croſs forked at the ends. See 


Ckoss. | | 
FURCULA, in Anatomy, the ſame with cLAVICULA. 


the ſcales, ſcurf, or dandriff, which grow upon the ſkin 
having ſome likeneſs thereto. See CUTICULA. | | 
FURFURATION, the falling off of Furfures, in combing, 
&c. | | | 

FURIA, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed for a very quick and 
ſtrong manner of ſinging or playing. 5 | 
FURIAN Law, in Roman Antiquity, a teſtamentary law, | 
ſeo called from C. Furius, the tribune, by whoſe intereſt 
it was enacted, This law forbad any Roman citizen to 
leare by legacy above the value of one thouſand aſſes to 
any one perſon, and at the ſame time condemned the le- 
gatee to pay four times the ſum which was given him a- 
bore what the law ſtipulated. See Voconian Law. 


Pwtry, were infernal deities, ſuppoſed to be the diſ- 


actions both here and hereafter, and the infliftors of | 
terrors, wars, and peſtilence. EN 
The Furies were reputed the miniſters of Pluto, and the 
arengers of crimes. Strabo paints them clothed in long 
robes falling to their heels, but girt about the breaſt. 


and ALEC To. | | F555 
The poets ſpeak of great numbers of Furies, ſome of 


tarus, and others wandering over the earth to tempt, or 
to puniſh the wicked here. Thus Virgil ſpeaks of the 


 —agmina ſæva ſororum. Mn. vi. ver. 571. 


But the three, above named, were ſuppoſed to exceed 
all the reſt in cruelty and malice, and the power of doing 
miſchief, and are called, by way of eminence, the Furies, 
and ſometimes the Dire, a name peculiar to theſe three. 
They were three ſiſters, and born at one birth of the| 
3 „ Ws 1 
atin, Spanheim, &c. will have it to be them which 
we ſee on a medal of the emperor Philip, ſtruck at An- 
noch, on whoſe reverſe are repreſented three women 
drefſed as above mentioned, and armed with a key, and 
burning torches, poniards, and ſerpents. e 
Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Synt. cap. i. p. 1 
the three Furies may probably be no other than the triple 
Hecate, whom the ancients believed to purſue and tor- 
ment the wicked in hell, on earth, and in heaven. 
Some of the e add a fourth Fury called Lyſſa; a 
Greek word, ignifying madneſs, or rage. 
* ey repreſent the Furies as old, ſqualid, and meagre, 
with pale cheeks having a kind of ſeveriſh fluſh on them, 


and furniſhed with whips and burning torches in their 
ands, to puniſh the guilty. —_ 

e daffodil was ſacred to the Furies, and ſuch as 

cmuces to them were crowned therewith. This we 


Ky from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the Iliad, 
Theſe Furies were 
vt the puniſhment 
vil Furies aroſe from the rage and madneſs 
,, 1 ey threw into the conſcience. Voſſ. De Idolol. 


Ib. viii. cap. 18. 
reels called them Eumenides; the origin of which 


The G 
name is much controverted among the learned. The 
ſeems 


alſo called Peng, Tleeyazy on account 


etymology that 


U . 
eine gentle, mild; which was applied to them on oc- 


Aion 6 2 being abſolved of the murder com- 

im on the perſon of his mother. Minerva, 
appeaſed and pacified the Furies, ſo that they 
purſue him; upon which 
8 winated them Eumenides. 


kind was penal; when the party, having the 


| FURFUR literally ſignifies BRAN; and is therefore uſed for | | 


; 


FURIES, Eumenides, Dire, in the Heathen Theology, and | FURLONG is alſo uſed 


penſers of the divine vengeance, the puniſners of wicked FuRLoNG is ſometimes 


They were three in number; TisIyHone, MEGA, | FURLOU 


whom were employed in tormenting criminals in Tar- FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, pro 


92. adds, that 


with eyes inflamed, their heads twiſted round with ſnakes, 


olfered| 


$ they inflicted on criminals z as their | 


beſt authorized, derives it from | 


the Athenians ever | 


But it muſt be obſerved, that, in truth, the Athenians 
called them by the ſame name long before Oreſtes's time, 
as appears from the CEdipus of Sophocles. There was 
a temple in Athens, near the Areopagus, conſecrated to 
the Eumenides, whom the Athenians called venerable god- 
deſſes : Ariſtides, and the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, ſpeak 
of this temple as ereCted in memory of the judgment of 
Oreſtes. | 
FURIGELDUM, in our old Mriters, a mul& paid for theft. 
FURINALIA, in Mythology, feaſts inſtituted in honour 
of Furina, the goddeſs of robbers among the Romans. 
They were celebrated on the ſixth day before the calends 
of September. The goddeſs Furina had a Temple at 
Rome, and a prieſt called amen Furinalis, Cicero re- 
preſents this goddeſs as the ſame with the Furies; and 
Turnebus, in his Adverſaria, defends this opinion, al- 
ledging that Plutarch, in ſpeaking of the wood, conſe- 
crated to Furina, where the younger Gracchus was killed, 
calls it the wood of the Erynnies, or of the Furres. 
FURLING lines are ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 
top-gallant-fails, and the mizzen- yard- arms; ſerving to 
furl up thoſe ſails, i. e. to wrap and bind them up cloſe 
to the yard. The mizzen has but one Furling line, but 
all the reſt have two, one at each end. Thoſe that are 
uſed for the larger fails are generally flat, and are known 
by the name of paſkets. | 
FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſute, 
eighth part of a mile, | 
The Engliſh furlong is equal to forty poles or perches, 
and the perch to 164 feet. Though in an old law-book, 
rinted in Henry the VIIIth's time, we read, that fix 
8 feet, of five ſcore to the hundred, make a fur- 
ong. | 
In Scotland the fur/ong is equal to forty FALLs. 
Hercules is ſaid to have run a ſtadium, or furlons, at 
one breath. 1 


containing the 


P 


for the eighth part of an acre, or 
half a rood. 185 1 
alſo uſed for a piece of land of 
more or leſs acres. . | 
Omnibus Chriſti fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, arm. Dedit 
Thome Croft & Franciſco Lovel, arm. unum furlongum 
terre arabilis continen. per eſiimationem quatuor acras, c. 
Dat. 20 ot. 3 Eliz. | | 
H, in Military Language, a licence granted by 
an officer to a ſoldier to be abſent for ſome time from 
his duty. See DESERTERS. „ Re, 
per to contain fire, 
or to raiſe and maintain a vehement fire in, whether of 
coal or wood. | | N | 
'There are divers kinds of 
and for various uſes. | | 
The domeſtic furnace, uſed in making con 
is uſually of iron, or earth. _ En 
Thoſe uſed by the goldſmiths, refiners, &c. are much 
larger, and of a different ſtructure. 
Thoſe wherein lime, bricks, &c. are 
kilns. - „ | 
FURNACE is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein 
the ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, &c. are melted 
down by a great coal or wood fire. _ N 
The ſtructure or application of theſe furnaces are ſome- 
what different, for the different metals. | 5 
Swedenborg has laid down, from his own experience, 
certain rules for the general conſtruction of theſe metals 
lurgic furnaces, by which they will always be made more 
advantageous to the proprietor, cæteris paribus, than any 
other kind. Theſe rules are, that the chimney be al- 
ways placed as nearly as may be, behind the center of 
the furnace; that the ſmaller the depth of the fire- place, 
provided it be ſufficient to hold the coals, the better; 
that all furnaces muſt be the better, the wider they are 
forwards, and the higher they are, ſo as not to loſe 
the benefit of reverberation. 5 = 
FURNACE is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe uſed in the 
melting of iron, which authors frequently confound with 
iron forges, though there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween them. | | 
This furnace is a brick ſtructure, much in the ſhape of 
an egg ſer on end, wherein the iron ore, after it has been 
burnt in a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and chars 
coal, and the whole melted, till it trickle down in a re- 
ceiver underneath z where the ſcum and droſs being taken 
away, the metal is thrown into furrows made in a bed 
of ſand, and thus is caſt into ſows or pigs of iron. 
The forge is a place where the pigs are heated, and fuſed 
a ſecond, and even a third time, to prepare and fit them 
farther for uſe. See FoRGE and IRoN. 
_ Theſe rere, as they are 1 in running the moſt 
difficult of fuſion of all metals, ſo they are of all others 
contrived the largeſt, and capable of carrying heat to the 


furnaces, of various forms, 


fections, gcc. 


burnt, are called 


| greateſt degree. When they are to be uſed, they — | 


firſt filled up to che top with coals; and the lower part 
being lighted, the top, and all other parts of the 7. 
nace, where the air could have paſlage, are cloſed firmly 
up with iron plates laid one over another. The conſe- 
yuence of this is, that the fire is put out, and the whole 
is kept in this ſtate ten or twelve days. At the end of 
this rime the furnace is opened, and the coals are found 
all black, without a ſingle ſpark of fire in any part, yet 
extremely hot, and reduced to a tenth part of their quan- 
tity. When the furnace has been thus opened about a 
quarter of an hour, the matter begins to take fire of it- 
ſelf by the mere contact of the air. The firſt appear- 
ance of this is very remarkable; there ariſes a very bright 
flame from ſome of the coals, which plays about their 
ſurface, and fpreads itſelf from one to another, without 
the appearance of the leaſt ſpark of fire in any part of 
any ot the coals. The ore of the iron is for the firſt 
day put only in the middle of the furnace, and that but 
in ſmall quantity; the next day more, and every day af- 
terwards more and more is put on, and by degrees it is 
ſpread over the whole ſurface of the furnace to the edges. 
This is the method of working the ore to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage, and with the moſt diſpatch. The whole pro- 
_ ceſs for one furnace of ore is finiſhed in about eight days 
from the time of the opening the top; all the ute of the 
firſt quantity of coal, 1s only thoroughly to warm the 
ſides and wills of the furnace ; and it is after this to be 
kept carefully ſupplied with fuel, and the ore only ſpread 
out towards the ſides as the extreme heat, moſt ſenſible 


in the center, increaſes. If too much be laid on of the | 


ore at firſt, there is always a loſs from the quantity of 
metal. The quantity of the coals neceſſary to any given 
quantity of ore, differs in proportion to the advantageous 
or faulty ſtructure of the furnace. In the very beſt con- 
ſtructed ones, the weight of the coals and of the ore 
need be no more than equal. The flame which makes 
its way out of the bottom of the furnace is of different 
colours, according to the nature of the ore and of the 
coals; ſometimes red, ſometimes. yellow, and ſometimes 
green. That which ifſues ont from the top of the ur- 
ace is of a red colour, and aſcends in a ſort of ſpiral line, 
reſembling the ſound of diſtant falls of water as it mounts 


up. With all the care that can be taken to heat the ſides 
of the furnace, and to keep them hot, the middle is al- 
ways much the hotteſt, and the ore ſooneſt runs into | 


metal there. Swedenborg de Ferro & Igni. 1 
Furnace, in Chemiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, 
iron, ſtone, or clay, wherein the fire, neceſſary for the 
ſeveral operations, is contained, determined, and di- 
reCted. OE 5 5 5 
The Furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts: as a place for the 
veſſel or body to be wrought on; a hearth, or hole for 
the aſhes; a chimney; a grate; a door; a dome; and 
a fan, or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe 
or abate the fire. Pa 


The perſection of a furnace conſiſts in its maintaining | 


_ conſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered, and at 
an eaſy expence. 5 2 „„ own 

To have the expence eaſy, the whole action of the fire, 
or fuel, muſt be employed on the ſubject that is to un- 
dergo the operation. | 1 9 5 . 
It muſt be equable, ſince different degrees of fire have 
different effects: ſo that if any given degree would an- 
ſwer any given intention, an alteration of that degree 


will prevent the intention from taking place. And on 


theſe circumſtances does all the variety of furnaces de- 


Furnaces are either fixed and immovable, called athanzrs; 


or portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being pro- 


per for all operations, where the body to be operated on 


is not too large. 


The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace, is Gitted | 


to maintain an equal heat, and ſuch as ſhall laſt a long 
time without addition of freſh fuel. | | 
The ſecond is the Furnace of the balneum Mari, fit for 
the diſtillation of the more ſubtil ſpirits. 
The third is the digeſting furnace. See Dig ESTO. 


The fourth is the anemius, or wind furnace, called alſo 


melting furnace, and metallic furnace; uſed in the fuſion 
of metals, minerals, and vitrifications. | 


It is called wind furnace, becauſe the air drives forcibly 


in, to blow up the coals. 


For an account of the principal furnaces uſed in chemical | 


and other operations, ſce the following articles. 
FURNACE, almond, or alman. See ALMOND. 
FURNACE, aſſaying, cupelling, or eſſay. See Tab. III. Che- 
miſery, fir. 37. is made in the following manner: 1. 
ake with iron plates a hollow quadrangular priſm, 
eleven inches broad and nine inches high aa, bb, end- 
ing at top in a hollow quadrangular pyramid bb, cc, 
ſeven inches high, terminating in an aperture at top 


* 


— 


* 


bottom to it aa. 2. Near the bottom make 


and 3, you muſt adapt to each of them two ſliders inade 


ſemi- circular aperture, one inch high and two inches 


| ag may be laid hold of when they are to be mored, 


In ſhort, let the infide of the furnace be armed with 


inches diſtant from each other, to faſten the lute with 


J three inches high, be adapted to the upper aperture a 


port a funnel or flue, which is almoſt cylindrical, bo- 


| when a very ſtrong fire is required, is put perpendicu- 


that it may be laid hold of, and thus be taken away ot 


ſeven inches ſquare. This priſm muſt be cloſed at bot- 


FUR 


tom with another iron plate, which ſerves a+ a baſis 6; 
three inches high, and five inches, broa {rare 

the aſh-hole. : Above this door, and wy when 0 
ſix inches from the baſis, make another door * of 
figure of a ſegment of a circle, four inches —— the 
baſis, and three inches and a half high in the mid K 
4. Then faſten three iron plates on the forepart of 4 
Furnace; let the firſt of them gg, eleven inches i . 
and half an inch high, be faſtened, fo that its | I 

edge ſhall reſt againſt the bottom of the furnace aun 
three or four rivets, and in ſuch a manner, 9 
may be between the upper edge of the ſaid phate and te 
ſide of the furnace a groove ſo wide, as that the flid : 
of the lower door k & may be put into it, and ary 
move backwards and ſorwards therein : thefe muſt b. 
made of a thicker iron-plate. The fecond iron. pn 

h h, eleven inches long, three inches high, and . 
ly parallel to the ſoregoing plate, muſt be faſtened i. 
the ſpace between the two doors, in ſuch manner ta 
both the upper and the lower edge of it may from 3 
hollow groove with the ſide of the furnace. One & 
theſe grooves, which is turned downwards, ſerves to 
receive the upper edges of the ſliders that ſhut the lower 
door No 2. The other, that turns upwards, is to re. 
ceive the inferior edges of the ſliders of the ſmall door 
above, No 3. The third plate, zi, which is like the 
firſt, muſt be rivetted cloſe. above the upper door, in 
ſuch manner, that it may form a groove turning down. 
wards, and contiguous to the upper edge of the upper 
door, N 3. 5. In order to ſhut up both doors, No 2 


of iron plates, that may move within the above men- 
tioned grooves , //; but the two ſliders belonging to 
the upper door, Nè 3. muſt have each a hole near the 
top; that is, one a ſmall hole one fifth part of an inch 
broad, and one inch and a half long m; and the other a 


broad x. Let, beſides, each flider have a handle, that 


oreover, let five round holes, one inch broad, be 
bored in the furnace, two of which muſt be made in the 
fore-part of the furnace 60, two others in the back-part, 
all at the height of five inches from the bottom, but 
three inches and a half diſtant from each fide of the 
furnace; and, finally, a fifth hole p, at the height of 
one inch above the upper edge of the upper door f. ). 


iron-hooks, jetting out half an inch, and about three 


which the furnace is to be covered over within. 8. Let 
then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyramid 


of the furnace, at the baſis ſeven inches broad, ending 
upwards in a hollow tube v, three inches in diameter, 
two inches high, almoſt cylindrical, though ſomewhat 
convergent at top. This prominent tube ſerves to ſup 


low, made of iron-plates, and two foot high, and which, 


larly upon the ſhorter tube, in ſuch manner, that it eli 
ters cloſe into it, one inch and a half, or two inches 
deep, and may again be taken off at pleaſure, when 
there is no need of ſo ſtrong a fire. But this pyramidal 
cover 4 mult beſides have two handles s 5, adapted to1t, 


put on again: and that this, being put on the aperture 
d of the furnace, may not be eafily thrown down, let an 
iron plate be rivetted to the right and left upper edge 0 
the furnace c c, and be turned down towards the inſide, 
ſo as to make a furrow open before and behind, ine 
which the lateral edges of the cover may enter and be 
faſtened, and at pleaſure be moved backwards and oj 
wards, whenever it muſt be put on, or moved. 9. * 
a ſquare ledge, made of a thick iron- plate, be er 
at the top of the upper edge of the lower door e; ti, 
_ deſigned to ſupport the grate and the Jute : but _ 
be made of two pieces, that it may be eafily int! 1 
into the cavity of the 1 Thus you will hare = 
aſſay-oven, which muſt afterwards be covered 3 
the inſide with LUTE. This you are to do 3s e 
That the fire may be better confined, and that 5 - 
may not be deſtroyed by growing red-hot, oy : 950 
ſide of the furnace muſt be covered over with 10 
finger or one finger and a half thick. But, be 2 
cover the inſide of your furnace with this lute, . 1 
firſt put within the furnace ſmall iron bars, oy pill 
length to the diameter of the oven, gun nd e 
matical, half an inch thick, having their are 
ſupported by a ſquare iron ledge, and three- ** 
an inch diſtant from each other; and you rer regad 
them ſo, that their flat ſides may be oblique u. 
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ing either in part or totally ſhut, the heat is ſtill dimi- 
nithed, becauſe the draught of the air, ſo neceſſary to 
excite the fire, is thereby hindered : but if, beſides all | 


which is to be introduced through the upper Hole p of 


FUR 


1 
ee 


tions, and eſpecially 


ven. . . 
12 operation is to be made in pa pay hitherto 


: uſt let through the four lower holes 
e of the Ap 90, placed before and 
_ and directly oppoſite to each other, two iron- 
_ 9e inch thick, and long enough that their extfe- 
youu on every fide may jut out of the holes a ſmall 
— Theſe ſerve to ſupport the MUFFLE and its bot- 
= You then introduce the muffle through the upper 


is at laſt fit for docimaſlical opera- 
for ſuch as muſt be performed in 


1.1 con- bars, in ſuch manner, that the open fore- 
wet n 8 contigueus to the inward border of the up- 
door 7 The fuel of the fire is introduced through 
8 top of the furnace d; the cover of which, on this 
.ccount, mult be moveable, and not very heavy 3. The 
belt fuel for the fire is charcoal made of the hardeſt 
wood, eſpecially of beech, broken into ſmall pieces of 
the bigneſs of an inch, wherewith the muffle muſt be 
covered over ſome inches high. We then reject larger 
bits of coals, becauſe they cannot fall through the nar- 
row interſtices, between the ſides of the muffle and 
thoſe of the Furnace, and cannot of courſe ſufficiently 
ſurround the circumference of the muffle. Whence it 
happens, that there are on every ſide places void of fuel, 


and the fire is either not ſtrong enough or unequal. But 


j contrary, you uſe coals too ſmall, then a great 
= * dds through the interſtices of the grate 
into the aſh-hole; and the tendereſt particles of them 
turn too ſoon into aſhes, and by increaſing the heap 
of aſhes, obſtruct the free draught of the air, which 
js here greatly requiſite. | ED | 
17 eee of the fire is moſt commonly 
neceſſary in the performing of operations in this furnace; 
therefore the reader muſt give attention to what follows: 
if the door of the aſh-hole e is quite open; and the 
ſiders of the upper door F drawn towards each other, fo 
zs to touch one another in the middle of the door; and 
if, beſides, the cover q, and the funnel adapted to its 
tube r, is upon the top 3 of the furnace, the fire will be 
then in the higheſt degree poſſible; though, in the mean 
time, it is hardly ever neceſſary to put the funnel on, 


except in a very cold ſeaſon : but if, after having diſpoſ- 


ed the furnace in the manner juſt deſcribed, you put red 
burning coals into the open upper door F of it, the fire is 
ſtill more increaſed thereby: however, this artifice is 


but it diminiſhes ſtill more when you ſhut the door with 
the other ſlider that has in it the ſemi-circular hole u, 
which is larger than that of the firſt ſlider : nay, the heat 
again is leſs when you take away the funnel put at the 
top of the cover: finally, the door of the aſh-hole be- 


theſe, you likewiſe open the x © 2 door quite, then the 
cold air, ruſhing into the muffle, cools the bodies put 
under it, that are to be changed, to a degree never re- 


quired in any operation, and ſuch as will entirely hinder | 


the boiling of lead. If, during the operation, the fire 
begins to decay, or to grow unequal, it is a ſign that 
there are places void of coals between the ſides of the 
furnace and thoſe of the muffle; therefore, in this caſe, 
you mult ſtir your coals on every fide with an iron rod, 


the furnace, that they may fall together, and thus act in 
a proper manner and equally. See Cramer's Art of Aſ- 
"Jing, by Dr. Mortimer, p. 75. See portable FUR- 
 NAcEs, | Sa it Ce 
Fury ACE, called Athanor, or tower-furnace, is repreſented 
in z. 38. See ArHANOR. It is thus conſtructed. 1. 
Let a ſmall ſquare hollow tower aaaa be formed of 
uch ſtones, or of bricks mads of Stourbridge clay, or 
indſor loam, as may reſiſt the fire ; lei the ſides of it 
© fix inches thick, and forming a ſquare cavity within, 


of ten inches on each fide þ þ bb. The height of it is ; . i 
ſlider, having a handle to it, 7, 5, which flider muſt move 


determined according as it is to keep up the fire long, 
without any addition of new fuel: five or fix feet are 
moſt commonly ſufficient. 2. At the bottom of this 
tower make an opening c, {ix inches broad, and as many 
inches high; hang to it an iron door, being on cvery lids 


erture of the furnace d, and place it upon the above | 


| 


never, or very ſeldom, neceſſary. When you ſhut the | 
upper door with only that ſlider that has a narrow ob- 
long hole in it m, then the heat becomes a little leſs ; | 


| 


? 
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one inch broader than the opening, and ſuch as may 
ſhut it very cloſe: for which purpoſe the external ed 
of this opening muſt be excavated all round in ſuch a 
manner, that it may form a groove one inch broad, into 
which the edges of the door may be received. 3. Atthe 
diſtance of ten inches from the bottom of the tower, put 
1 grate d, made of priſmatical quadrangular iron bars, 
one inch thick, and three quarters of an inch diſtant 
from each other: let alſo each of theſe iron bars be fo 
ſituated with _ to the tower, that the two oppoſite 
acute edges of each may look perpendicularly, one 
downward, the other upwards, that, by this means, the 
aſhes may eaſily fall into the aſh-hole. 4. Make above 
this grate an opening circular at top e, fix inches high 


ſeven inches broad, that may, as well as the thts” 


Ne 2. be opened and ſhut with an iron door. 5: Adapt 


to the top of the tower an iron cover f, exceeding the 
aperture of the tower all around two inches, and hav- 
ing a handle, wherewith it may be eaſily taken away, 
and put on again. Thus you are to make the furnace 
called in Latin furnus primarius. 6: Then cut out in 
any fide. of the tower, for inſtance in the left; an ob- 
long ſquare aperture, going up obliquely towards the 


' outhide gg, four inches and a half high, ten inches 


broad, having its inward inferior edge one inch and a 
half, or two inches above the grate d; that by the inter- 
vening of this hole, the cavity of this tower may com- 
municate with another immediately to be deſcribed. 7. 
Nearly over-againſt the ſame fide of the tower, make 
a cavity with ſtones, whoſe inferior part muſt be a hol- 
low priſm 5, , h, h, ſix inches high, twelve inches 
broad, ending at top in a ſemi-cylindrical arch i, i, de- 
ſcribed by a radius of fix inches; that by this means, 
the height of the whole cavity may be twelve inches in 
the middle. Let this anterior cavity be totally open, 
though, when requiſite, it is to be ſhut very cloſe with 
an iron plate , &, whoſe inward ſurface is to be con- 


ſtructed in the ſame manner as is preſcribed for the 


ſliding door of the melting-furnace, and then luted 


two inches thick within. Moreover, let there be in the 


middle of this plate, a round hole, four or five inches in 
diameter, and let the circumference of this hole have an 
iron cylindrical border made to it, and prominent with- 
in; that by means of it, the lining of lute within may 
be ſupported, and kept from falling down eaſily. Let a 
notch one inch broad, and two inches deep be made in 
the outward circuit of the aperture of this cavity, to re- 
ceive the extremity of the plate that ſhuts the aperture. 
The hole of this plate either is ſhut with a ſtopple, or 
ſerves to paſs the neck of the retort through. This plate 
likewiſe is faſtened with two bolts u, u, to be put hori- 
zontally with iron hooks o, o, o, o, driven into the wall 


near the edge of the aperture, ſo that one bolt may faſ- 
ten the uppet part of the plate, and the other the lower. 


8. It is moreover proper, that the ſquare aperture g, g, 


through which the fire enters from the tower into the 


cavity hitherto deſcribed, Nꝰ 7. may be ſhut and open- 


ed at pleaſure with an iron flider : for if this is not done, 


an exceſſive fire, employed ſometimes by an unexperi- 
enced hand, cannot be ſo eaſily checked. For this pur- 
poſe, let a flit half an inch broad, and eleven inches 
long, be left in the wall that conſtitutes the upper part 


of the cavity N? 7. and is contiguous to the tower; ſo 


that it may exceed the length of the ſquare aperture g, g, 
a ſmall matter on every fide, and reach before and be- 
hind into the ſmall groove, going down along the per- 


pendicular fides of the ſaid aperture, g, g, and retain 


the iron ſlider to be put into it to keep it ſteady. How- 
ever, let this iron-{lider be ſix lines thick, eleven inches 


broad, and five inches high; and let a couple of ſmall _ 


iron chains, p, p, be faſtened on each fide of its 
upper edge, wherewith the flider may be lifted up and 
let down again. Therefore let a couple of ſtrong 
iron nails be drove into the contiguous wall of the 
tower, perpendicularly over thoſe places in which the 


| ſaid ſmall chains are faſtened to the iron ſlider, that any 


of the links of the chains may be ſuſpended on them at 
pleaſure. Moreover, let the upper edge of the flit above 
deſcribed be entirely ſhut up with ſtones and cement, 


leaving only two ſmall holes through which the ſmall 


chains may be paſſed. On the leſt of this cavity (Ne 7.) 
and at the diſtance of eight inches from the bottom of 
it, let a ſquare, 9, q J, % chimney or funnel be erected 
with bricks, three inches and a half in the clear, four 
foot high, and a ſmall matter convergent upwards, ſo 
that the diameter of it at top may be three inches. This 
funnel muſt be contrived to be ſhut cloſely with an iron 


freely between a double iron ſquare frame faſtened in the 
walls of the funnel, at ſuch a height from the hearth as 
ſhall ſeem convenient to any artificer, 10. Below this 
chimney let a __ aperture be made, like the forego» 


ing 


- Girft filled up to che top with coals; and the lower part | 
being lighted, the top, and all other parts of the % 
nace, where the air could have paſſage, are cloſed firmly 
up with iron plates laid one over another. The conſe- | 
yuence of this is, that the fire is put out, and the whole 
is kept in this ſtate ten or twelve days. At the end of 
this rime the furnace is opened, and the coals are found 
all black, without a ſingle ſpark of fire in any part, yet 
extremely hot, and reduced to a tenth part of their quan- 
tity. When the furnace has been thus opened about a 
quarter of an hour, the matter begins to take fire of it- 
ſelf by the mere contact of the air. The firſt appear- | 
ance of this is very remarkable; there ariſes a very bright 
flame from ſome of the coals, which plays about their 
ſurface, and ſpreads itſelf from one to another, without 
the appearance of the leaſt ſpark of fire in any part of 
any ot the coals. The ore of the iron is for the firſt | 
day put only in the middle of the furnace, and that but 
in ſmall quantity; the next day more, and every day af- 
terwards more and more is put on, and by degrees it is 
ſpread over the whole ſurface of the furnace to the edges. 
This is the method of working the ore to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage, and with the moſt diſpatch. The whole pro- 
ceſs for one furnace of ore is finiſhed in about eight days | 
from the time of the opening the top; all the ute of the | 
firſt quantity of coal, is only thoroughly to warm the 
ſides and walls of the furnace; and it is after this to be 
kept carefully ſupplied with fuel, and the ore only ſpread 
out towards the ſides as the extreme heat, moſt ſenſible 


in the center, increaſes. If too much be laid on of the 


ore at firſt, there ia always a loſs from the quantity of 
metal. The quantity of the coals neceſſary to any given | 
quantity of ore, differs in proportion to the advantageous 
or faulty ſtructure of the furnace. In the very beſt con- 
ſtructed ones, the weight of the coals and of the ore 
need be no more than equal, The flame which makes | 
its way out of the bottom of the furnace is of different 
colours, according to the nature of the ore and of the 
' coals; ſometimes red, ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes 
green. That which iſſues ont from the top of the fur- 
nac is of a red colour, and aſcends in a ſort of ſpiral line, 
reſembling the ſound of diſtant falls of water as it mounts 
up. With all the care that can be taken to heat the ſides 
of the furnace, and to keep them hot, the middle is al- 
ways much the hotteſt, and the ore ſooneſt runs into 
metal there. Swedenborg de Ferro & Igni. 
Furnace; in Chemiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, 
iron, ſtone, or clay, wherein the fire, neceſſary for the 
ſeveral operations, is contained, determined, and di- 
rected. | | 1 | 


The furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts: as a place ſor the | 


veſſel or body to be wrought on; a hearth, or hole for 


the aſhes; a chimney; a grate; a door; a dome; and | 


a fan, or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe 
or abate the fire. : | 
The perſeCtion of a furnace conſiſts in its maintaining a 

conſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered, and at 
an eaſy expence. | 


To have the expence eaſy, the whole action of the fire, | 


or fuel, muſt be employed on the ſubject that is to un- 
dergo the operation. 7h ES 
It muſt be equable, ſince different degrees of fire have 
different effects: ſo that if any given degree would an- 
ſwer any given intention, an alteration of that degree 
will prevent the intention from taking place. And on 


theſe circumſtances does all the variety of {furnaces de- 


- pend. DD | 1 
Furnaces are either fixed and immovable, called athanors; 
or portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being pro- 


per for all operations, where the body to be operated on | 


is not too large. 


The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace, is ſitted | 
to maintain an equal heat, and ſuch as ſhall laſt a long | 


time without addition of freſh fuel. D 
The ſecond is the Furnace of the balneum Mari, fit for 
the diſtillation of the more ſubtil ſpirits 
The third is the digeſting furnace. See DiGesTION, 
The fourth is the anemius, or wind furnace, called alſo | 
melting furnace, and metallic furnace; uſed in the fuſion 
of metals, minerals, and vitrifications. 


It is called wind furnace, becauſe the air drives forcibly | 


in, to blow up the coals. 55 | 
For an account of the principal furnaces uſed in chemical 
and other operations, ſce the following articles. 
FURNACE, almond, or alman. See ALMOND. | 
FURNACE, aſſaying, cupelling, or eſſay. See Tab, III. Che- 
miſiry, ſig. 37. is made in the following manner: 1. 
Make with iron plates a hollow quadrangular priſm, 
eleven inches broad and nine inches high aa, %, end- 
ing at top in a hollow quadrangular pyramid bb, cc, 


ſeven inches high, terminating in an aperture at top | 


| ſuch manner, that it may form a groove turning down. 


one inch above the upper edge of the upper door f. . 


two inches high, almoſt cylindrical, though ſomewhat 


| larly upon the ſhorter tube, in ſuch manner, that it en. 
ters cloſe into it, one inch and a half, or two inches 


ſo as to make a ſurrow open before and behind, my 


aſſay-oven, which mu 


ſeven inches ſquare. This priſm mult be cloſed at bot- 
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tom with another iron plate, which ſer 

bottom to it aa. 2. Near the bottom . 755 * 
three inches high, and five inches broad, * ö oh 

the aſh-hole. 3 Above this door, and at the h * N 

ſix inches from the baſis, make another door 7 " of 

figure of a ſegment of a circle, four inches bids: the 

baſis, and three inches and a half high in the A 
4. Then faſten three iron plates on the forepart of = 
furnace ;, let the firſt of them gg, eleven inches 6 » 
and half an inch high, be faſtened, fo that its! 2 
edge ſhall reſt againſt the bottom of the furnace ar 
three or four rivets, and in ſuch a manner, 2 
may be between the upper edge of the ſaid phate and te 
ſide of the furnace a groove ſo wide, as that the {lid n 
of the lower door 1 T may be put into it, and free 
move backwards and ſorwards therein: thefe mat b. 
made of a thicker iron-plate. The fecond iron. pla 
h h, eleven inches long, three inches high, and nth. 
ly parallel to the ſoregoing plate, muſt be faſtened 1 
the ſpace between the two doors, in ſuch manner th 
both the upper and the lower edge of it may form 2 
hollow groove with the ſide of the furnace. One of 
theſe grooves, which is turned downwards, ſerves to 
receive the upper edges of the ſliders that ſhut the lower 
door N? 2. The other, that turns upwards, is to re. 
ceive the inferior edges of the ſliders of the ſmall door 
above, No 3. The third plate, 11, which is like the 
firſt, muſt be rivetted cloſe. above the upper door, in 
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wards, and contiguous to the upper. edge of the upper 
door, No 3. 5. In order to ſhut up both doors, N* 2 
and 3, you muſt adapt to each of them two ſliders made 
of iron plates, that may move within the above men. 
tioned grooves & K, //; but the two ſliders belonging to 
the upper door, N“ 85 muſt have each a hole near the 
top ; that is, one a ſmall hole one fifth part of an inch 
broad, and one inch and a half long m; and the other a 
ſemi-circular aperture, one inch high and two inches 
broad x. Let, beſides, each ſlider have a handle, that 
8 be laid hold of when they are to be moved. 
6. Moreover, let five round holes, one inch broad, be 
bored in the furnace, two of which muſt be made in the 
fore-part of the furnace oo, two others in the back. pat, 
all at the height of five inches from the bottom, but 
three inches and a half diſtant from each fide of the 
furnace; and, finally, a fifth hole p, at the height of 
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oe 


In ſhort, let the infide of the furnace be armed with 
iron-hooks, jetting out half an inch, and about three 
inches diſtant from each other, to faſten the Jute with 
which the furnace is to be covered over within. 8. Let 
then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyramid 
q, three inches high, be adapted to the upper apertures 
of the furnace, at the baſis — inches old, ending 
upwards in a hollow tube v, three inches in diameter, 
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convergete at top. This prominent tube ſerves to ſup 
port a funnel or flue, which is almoſt cylindrical, ho- 
low, made of iron-plates, and two foot high, and which, 
when a very ſtrong fire is required, is put perpendict- 


deep, and may again be taken off at pleaſure, when 
there is no need of ſo ſtrong a fire. But this pyramidal 
cover 4 muſt beſides have two handles s 5, adapted to it, 
that it may be laid hold of, and thus be taken away 0 
put on again: and that this, being put on the apertur 
d of the furnace, may not be eaſily thrown down, let - 
iron plate be rivetted to the right and left upper edge 0 
the furnace cc, and be turned down towards the inſide, 
which the lateral edges of the cover may enter . 0 
faſtened, and at pleaſure be moved backwards and jot- 
wards, whenever it muſt be put on, or moved. 9. : 
a ſquare ledge, made of a thick iron- plate, be _ 
at the top of the upper edge of the lower door 25 : 
deſigned to ſupport the grate and the Jute: but Ro 
be made of two pieces, that it may be eakily inth 9 
into the cavity of the furnace. Thus you will hare | 
. be covered over 0 
the inſide with LUTE. This you are to do 3s n 
That the fire may be better confined, and that! bo " 
may not be deſtroyed by growing red-hot, the — 2 
fide of the furnace muſt be covered over with * 1 
ſinger or one finger and a half thick. But, be ne” 
cover the inſide of your furnace with this lute, Y ay 
firſt put within the furnace ſmall iron bars, q uh 
length to the diameter of the oven, quadrangas ie 
matical, half an inch thick, having their os 
ſupported by a ſquare iron ledge, and en 6 
an inch diſtant from each other; aud Jon uh regr 
them ſo, that their flat ſides may be oblique u 
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look one upwards and the other 
FO 5 muſt not A laid flat, but edge- 
which ſituation you binder the aſhes of the fuel 
ware -# from being detained too long between the in- 
of the 7 the ſaid iron- bars, and from making an ob- 
terſtices „ would oppoſe the free draught of the air. 
een z being then covered over with lute, and dried 
The engl heat, is at laſt fit for docimaſtical opera- 
up 4 . eſpecially for ſuch as muſt be per formed in 
tions, 


n. = 

the aſſa) Oer tion is to be made in the furnace hitherto 
eration is to be made 1 Zh 

If then an OP 5 


deſcribed, you muſt let through the four lower holes 
e 5 


bove deſcribed, of the furnace 99, placed before and 
a 


WR To thick, and long enough that their extre- 


* fide may jut out of the holes a ſmall 
ee l to fapport the MUFFLE and its bot- 
"You then introduce the muſffle through the upper 
ego of the furnace d, and place it upon the above 
Elcribed iron - bars, in ſuch manner, that the open fore- 
fide of it be contiguous to the inward border of the up- 
7 1 * 5. The fuel of the fire is introduced through 
. top of the furnace d; the cover of which, on this 
= a muſt be moveable, and not very heavy q. The 
bet fuel for the fire is charcoal made of the Yardeſt 
wood, eſpecially of beech, broken into ſmall pieces of 
the bigneſs of an inch, wherewith the muffle muſt be 
covered over ſome inches high. We then reject larger 
hits of coals, becauſe they cannot fall through the nar- 
row interſtices, between the ſides of the muffle and 
thoſe of the furnace, and cannot of courſe ſufficiently 
ſurround the circumference of the muffle. Whence it 
happens, that tt | tr 
and the fire is either not ſtrong enough or unequal. But 
if, on the contrary, you uſe coals too ſmall, then a great 
part fall immediately through the interſtices of the grate 
into the aſh-hole 3 and the tendereſt particles of them 


of aſhes, obſtruct the free draught of the air, which 
is here greatly requiſite. 5 | 77 
A perfect a of the fire is moſt commonly 
neceſſary in the performing of operations in this furnace; 
therefore the reader muſt give attention to what follows: 
if the door of the aſh-hole e is quite open; and the 


25 to touch one another in the middle of the door; and 


tube 7, is upon the top 4 of the furnace, the fire will be 
then in the higheſt degree poſſible; though, in the mean 
time, it is hardly ever neceſſary to put the funnel on, 


ed the furnace in the manner juſt deſcribed, you put red 
burning coals into the open upper door f of it, the fire is 


never, or very feldom, neceſſary. When you ſhut the 
upper door with only that flider that has a narrow ob- 
long hole in it m, then the heat becomes a little leſs ; 
but it diminiſhes ſtill more when you ſhut the door with 


top of the cover: finally, the door of the aſh-hole. be- 
ing either in part or totally ſhut, the heat is ſtill dimi- 
niſhed, becauſe the draught of the air, ſo neceſſary to 
_ Excite the fire, is thereby hindered : but if, beſides all 
| theſe, you likewiſe open the upper door quite, then the 
cold air, ruſhing into the muffle, cools the bodies put 
under it, that are to be changed, to a degree never re- 
quired in any operation, and ſuch as will entirely hinder 


egins to decay, or to grow unequal, it is a ſign that 
there are places void of coals between the ſides of the 
furnace and thoſe of the mule ; therefore, in this caſe, 
you muſt {tir your coals on every fide with an iron rod, 
- Viich is to be introduced through the upper hole p of 
the furnace, that they may fall together, and thus act in 
2 Proper manner and equally. See Cramer's Art of Aſ- 
| lajing by Dr. Mortimer, p. 75. See portable FUR- 
ACES, Eg 
Fukxace, called Athanor, or tower=furnace, is repreſented 
in fig. 38. See ATHANOR. It is thus conſtructed. 1. 
Let a {mall ſquare hollow tower aaaa be formed of 
uch ſtones, or of bricks mads of Stourbridge clay, or 
indſor loam, as may reſiſt the fire ; let the fides of it 
x inches thick, and forming a ſquare cavity within, 
of ten inches on each fide 64 6b. The height of it is 
termined according as it is to keep up the fire long, 
without any addition of new fuel: tive or fix feet are 
molt commonly ſuſfcient. 2. At the bottom of this 
tower make an opening c, {ix inches broad, and as many 


inches high; hang to it an iron door, being on cvery ſide 
Vor. II. No 144. 


— 


directly oppoſite to each other, two iron- | 


turn too ſoon into aſhes, and by increaſing the heap | 


fliders of the upper door / drawn towards each other, ſo | 


if, beſides, the cover q, and the funnel adapted to its | 


ſtill more increaſed thereby: however, this artifice is 


? 


erſe ſection of the furnace, and that the two | 


= 


N 


that there are on every ſide places void of fuel, 


except in a very cold ſeaſon: but if, after having diſpoſ- | 


the other ſlider that has in it the ſemi-circular hole », | 
which is larger than that of the firſt flider : nay, the heat | 
again is leſs when you take away the funnel put at the | 


the boiling of lead. If, during the operation, the fire | 


| 


one inch broader than the opening, and: ſuch as ins: 
ſhut it very cloſe: ſor which purpoſe the external edge 
of this opening muſt be excavated all round in ſuch 2 
manner, that it may form a groove one inch broad, into 
which the edges of the door may be received. 3. At the 
diſtance of ten inches from the bottom of the tower, put 
1 grate d, made of priſmatical quadrangular iron bars, 
one inch thick, and three quarters of an inch diſtant 
from each other: let alſo each of theſe iron bars be fo 
ſituated with „ e. to the tower, that the two oppoſite 
acute edges of each may look perpendicularly, one 
downward, the other upwards, that, by this means, the 
aſhes may eaſily fall into the aſh-hole. 4. Make above 
this grate an opening circular at top e, fix inches high, 
ſeven inches broad, that may, as well as the aſh-hole, 
Ne 2. be opened and ſhut with an iron door. 5: Adapt 


to the top of the tower an iron cover 7, exceeding the 


aperture of the tower all around two inches, and hav- 
ing a handle, wherewith it may be calily taken away, 
and put on again. Thus you are to make the furnace 
called in Latin urnus primarius. 6; Then cut out in 
any fide. of the tower, for inſtance in the left; an oba 
long ſquare aperture, going up obliquely towards the 
outſide g g, four inches and a half high, ten- inches 
broad, having its inward inferior edge one inch and a 
half, or two inches above the grate d; that by the inter- 
vening of this bole, the cavity of this tower may com- 
municate with another immediately to be deſcribed. 7. 


Nearly over-againſt the ſame fide of the tower, make 


a Cavity with ſtones, whoſe inferior part muſt be a hol- 
low priſm 5, 5, h, b, ſix inches high, twelve inches 
broad, ending at top in a ſemi-cylindrical arch i, i, de- 
ſcribed by a radius of fix inches; that by this means, 


the height of the whole cavity may be twelve inches in 
the middle. Let this anterior cavity be totally open, 
though, when requiſite, it is to be ſhut very cloſe with 
an iron plate þ, &, whoſe inward ſurface is to be con- 


ſtructed in the ſame manner as is preſcribed for the 


fliding door of the melting-furnace, and then luted 
_ two inches thick within. Moreover, let there be in the 
middle of this plate, a round hole, four or five inches in 
diameter, and let the circumference of this hole have an 


iron cylindrical border made to it, and prominent with- 
in; that by means of it, the lining of lute within may 
be ſupported, and kept from falling down eaſily. Let a 
notch one inch broad, and two inches deep be made in 
the outward circuit of the aperture of this cavity, to re- 
ceive the extremity of the plate that ſhuts the aperture. 
The hole of this plate either is ſhut with a ſtopple, or 
ſerves to paſs the neck of the retort through. This plate 
likewiſe is faſtened with two bolts u, u, to be put hori- 
zontally with iron hooks o, o, o, o, driven into the wall 


near the edge of the aperture, ſo that one bolt may faſ- 
ten the uppet part of the plate, and the other the lower. 


8. It is moreover proper, that the ſquare aperture g, , 


through which the fire enters from the tower into the 
cavity hitherto deſcribed, N“ 7. may be ſhut and open- 
ed at pleaſure with an iron flider : for if this is not done, 
an exceſſive fire, employed ſometimes by an unexperi- 
_ enced hand, cannot be ſo * checked. For this pur- 


poſe, let a flit half an inch broad, and eleven inches 
long, be left in the wall that conſtitutes the upper part 


of the cavity N? 7. and is contiguous to the tower; ſo 
that it may exceed the length of the ſquare aperture g, g, 
a ſmall matter on every fide, and reach before and be- 
| hind into the ſmall groove, going down along the per- 


pendicular fides of the ſaid aperture, g, g, and retain 


the iron ſlider to be put into it to keep it ſteady. How- 
ever, let this iron-{lider be ſix lines thick, eleven inches 
broad, and five inches high; and let a couple of ſmall 


iron chains, p, p, be faſtened on each fide of its 


upper edge, wherewith the ſlider may be lifted up and 


let down again. Therefore let a couple of ſtrong 
iron nails be drove into the contiguous wall of the 


tower, perpendicularly over thoſe places in which the 


ſaid ſmall chains are faſtened to the iron flider, that any 
of the links of the chains may be ſuſpended on them ar 
pleaſure. Moreover, let the upper edge of the ſlit above 
deſcribed be entirely ſhut up with ſtones and cement, 
leaving only two ſmall holes through which the ſmall 


chains may be paſſed. On the leſt of this cavity (Ne 7.) 


and at the diſtance of eight inches from the bottom of 
it, let a ſquare, 9, q J 4, chimney or funnel be erefted 
with bricks, three inches and a half in the clear, four 
foot high, and a ſmall matter convergent upwards, ſo 


that the diameter of it at top may be three inches. This 


funnel muſt be contrived to be ſhut cloſely with an iron 

flider, having a handle to it, 7, , which flider muſt move 

freely between a double iron ſquare frame faſtened in the 

walls of the funnel, at ſuch a height from the hearth a9 

ſhall ſeem convenient to any artificer, 10. Below this 

chimney let a _— aperture be made, like the forego» 
8 


ing 
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ing (N' 6. g, g), leading obliquely up to the bottom of 


another cylindrical cavity, 4 ½, 4, u, which is eight 
inches deep, deſcribed by a radius of fix inches, open at 
top, and there converging inwardly into a border one inch 


thick, and fix lines broad, deſigned to ſupport an iron 


-pot. Likewiſe, cut in the anterior wall of this cavity, 
and at the upper part of its mouth, a ſegment two inches 
and a half deep, five inches broad, and ſtooping for- 


ward, v, v, to receive the neck of the retort. 11. To | 


this cavity (No 10.) belongs an iron pot, , w, eleven 


inches broad, and about nine inches deep, which mult | 
be encompaſſed wich an iron ring, , x, one inch broad, | 
and faſtened at the diſtance of one inch and a half from | 


the upper end of the pot. Let a ſegment, y, be likewiſe 
cut off the upper edge of this pot, which fegment muſt 
be four inches and a half deep, and five inches broad; 
the iron ring juſt deſcribed muſt be bent all round the 
edges of this ſegment. 12. Overagainſt the aperture, 


t, t, which communicates from the firſt cavity (N* 7.) 


into the ſecond (Ne 10.) let another ſuch aperture, =, be 


made, two inches diſtant from the bottom of the ſecond | 
cavity (No 10.) perfectly like the foregoing, g, g, it, 


and communicating obliquely upwards with a third ca- 
vity, 1, 1, 1, 1, like and equal to the ſecond cylindrical 


cavity, u, u, u, u, that the fire may paſs from the latter 
into the former. 13. In the hinder part of the wall 
which makes the aperture juſt mentioned, z, let a chim- | 


ney like the foregoing, , 9 45 9» and of the ſame height, 
2, 2, 2, 2, be erected, which may be ſhut with a ſlider 
like that, 3. 14. Finally, on the left fide of the third 


cavity let an aperture be made in the ſame manner, 4, 
and like the foregoing ones, g g 1 ; more remote how- | 
ever from the bottom of the cavity, without a paſlage at | 


the other extremity, and communicating only with the 


cavity of the third chimney, 5, 5, 5, which mult be 


erected in the ſame manner as the two. foregoing ones, 
J 4s J J, 2, 2, 2, 2+ Thus you will have a furnace very 
roper for a great many operations. 

e are now to ſpeak of the uſe of the athanor juſt de- 


ſcribed; and chiefly to mention to what operations each |. 


of its parts ſerve in particular, and then how the fire may 


and muſt be governed in it. 1. You muſt put at the up- 
per arched door, e, of the tower a ſemi-cylindrical muffle 
twelve inches long, which muſt be introduced through | 
the door; which for this reaſon muſt be of the ſame | 


height and breadth as that door, three quarters of an inch 


thick, and open behind, being ſhut there by the hinder | 


part of the athanor, as far as which it muſt reach. For 


this purpoſe, a tile muſt be ſet upon the grate, d, to fup- | 


port the muffle. Let alſo this muffle have ſmall pieces 
cut out near its baſis, as common aſſay muffles. You 
may put under this muffle your cement pots, or ſuch bo- 


dies as muſt be calcined with a long and violent fire; 


which can be done without a muflle, though not ſo neatly. 


2. In the firſt chamber, +, h, h, h, i, i, you may make | 


the moſt violent diſtillations with an open fire; for re- 


torts or large veſſels are introduced into it, after you have 
taken away the door, 4, &, &, and are put either upon | 
the hearth itſelf of this chamber, or upon a particular 


ſupport of ſtone. But you muſt place theſe veſſels in 
ſuch manner, that their necks may eaſily paſs through 
the hole of the door, when put on again; for which 
purpoſe, they chuſe a ſupport ſometimes higher, ſome- 
times lower, according to the different heights of the 


veſſels. When afterwards the door 1s put on again, and 
faſtened with both its bolts, 1, u, you muſt cloſe with 
lute all the chinks which lie open about the neck of the 


veſſel, and between the edges of the door and the en- 


tttance of the chamber. Then you apply to the neck of | 
the veſſel a cylindrical ſegment, ten or more inches long ; | 


by means of which the heat and the boiling vapours 
coming forth are gradually diminiſhed ; leſt the recipient, 
which is always choſen a glaſs veſſel, ſhould ſplit. The 
recipient, which muſt be united with the other orifice of 
the ſaid ſegment, is ſupported either by the pavement, or 
by a certain kind of trivet, the conſtruction of which is 


ſuch, that it may be fet higher or lower by means of | 


three ſcrews. 3. In this ſame chamber, inſtead of diſ- 
tillations, you may alſo make cementations, calcination, 
&c. in which caſe the round hole of the iron plate may 


de ſhut and again opened with a ſtopple, that one may 
4. The ſecond and third cavities, | 


view the inhe. 
, ty u, u, 1, 1, 1, I, ferve chiefly to ſuch operations 
as are made in baths (or beds) of ſand-a/hes, or filings. 


For inſtance, you put into each of theſe cavities a pot, 


V, ©, and you ſtop with thin lute or with ſand, which 


muſt previouſly be moiſtened, the flip between the | 


iron ring, x, &, and the border of the cavity, upon 
which this ring reſts. 5. Beſides, you may alſo make 


in theſe two cavities, diſtillations by a reverberating | 


fire, as well as in the firſt : only the fire is leſs vio- 
leut in theſe, though ſufficient to extract aqua fortis. 


TY 


4 


Then with all ſpeed you put upon it t 


We ſhall here annex a few general rules 


hint them to ſuch as ſhall be ever ſo little 


ther with the door of the aſh-hole, the more th 


You then take out the iron pot, 2, 
you put it upon the mouth of the chamber 3 it 
rim of the pot, being the depth of one inch 0 that the 
above the Iron ring x, æ, wherewith this pot is an a helk 
may be received within the mouth of the » Urrountes, 
that the ſegment cut in the pot may, to Ne. and 0 
fegment cut out from the ſide of the cove er with the 
hole to let the neck of the veſſel throueß 
apparatus being thus ready, you firſt j d 6. All! 
the top of the tower 5, , b, , a few burnin 
put upon them ſome of the unkindled As 
that the cavity of the tower may, accorg; * lire 
thought neceflary, be filled either entirely or * it 1; 
he i 15 
ſtrew the border of this on the outfide ee and 
which you preſs gently with your hands: fo. ales 
ſhould neglect this point, all the fuel conta; 1555 


tower would be kindled, and may er ned in the 
houſe on fire. ; 7 endanget ſetting the 


„ and ; 


ls; and 


concernin th 
it is hardly 3 
actice will exile 


chemiſtry. The fire may be made very e 


chamber h, b, h, b, i, i, when the door of th 
c, and the funnel 4, 4 q, 9, of the chamber is . wy 
and when the iron ſlider, ſuſpended with cha; bei, 


does not hinder the fire from paſſing freely from lle 


into this cavity. But the cloſer the funnel is thut, toge 


c violence 


ſoon effected, if 


regimen of the fire in this furnace : for 
ceſſary to explain all particulars, ſince pr 


of the heat diminiſhes : and this will be 
the iron flider ſuſpended with chains is let down in dan. 
for the fuel contained in the tower burns at leaſt a hgh 
as the ſpace between the lower edge of the iron fil 
and the grate d. Obſerve beſides, in thoſe Operation 
wherein the round hole of the door is {topped wha 
plug, that when the ſtrongeſt fire is required, this hol 
mult not be kept long open ; becauſe the air ruthing vio- 
lently through it, ſoon cools the bodies put into the cavity, 


— 
er 


The operations above mentioned may be performed in lie 


ſecond and third chamber, in, and at the ſame time and 
with the ſame fire, as they are in the firſt chamber; for 
the fire penetrates from the firſt cavity into the ſecond 
and increaſes when the funnel 2, 2, 2, 2, erected on it 
is opened: but before you do this, the funnel of the fit 
cavity muſt be ſhut as much as that of the ſecond is 
opened. By the ſame means, you may hinder the fire, 
which ſerves for the operations made in the two firſt ca- 
vities, from going out through the funnels, and you force 


it out, on the contrary, through the third cavity and 


through its funnel 5, 5, 5, that it may alſo act upon the 
bodies placed in that cavity. For the more the funnd 
erected upon the third cavity is open, the more one, or 
even both funnels of the other two cavities mult be cloſed: 
thence it is plain, that you cannot kindle the ſtrongeſt 
fire in the third cavity, unleſs there be one equally ſtrong 
in the other two; and that, on the contrary, the heat in 
the third cavity may be rendered leſs, by cloſing its ſun- 
nel; though it be violent in the others. The fame is 
true of the ſecond cavity, with regard to the fiſt. Li- 
nally, you cannot make the ſtrongeſt fire under the muffe 
placed within the upper door e of the tower, unleſs you 
have an equal fire in the firſt cavity, which fire may con- 
ſequently be increaſed, by ſhutting the door quite againſt 
the muffle e, and diminiſhed by opening it; there being 


mean while an equal heat in the firſt chamber, andin 


the following ones. Cramer, and Chem. Dict. Appendix. 
This ſort of furnace is now much neglected, ſince the 
long and laborious operations of the ancient chemiſt, 
who were in ſearch of the art of making gold, have been 
diſcontinued : it is alſo ſubje& to an inconvenience, 3s 


the fuel in the tower is apt to ſtick there, or fall dow 


at once in too great quantity. | 


FURNACE, bellows, or blaſt, is one of the two kinds of 


furnaces uſed in coinage for the fuſion of metals. It con- 
ſiſts of a flat hearth at bottom, into which the air ma 
be admitted by a hole contrived therein. | 
On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, whit“ 
gives paſlage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the 
furnace is denominated : about a foot over this 15 a MoV 
able grate, which may be taken off, and put on, at ple 
ſure ; laſtly, over this is the place where the crucible 5 
ſet, which is fquare, and made of the ſame earth uit 
the crucible, of breadth ſufficient to bear a range of coals 
around the crucible, To melt a metal in this furs, 
they lay a little plate of forged iron over the grate, 
on this they fet the crucible, which is likewiſe coveres 
with an iron or earthen lid; then they fill the furs? 
with charcoal, and when it is well lighted, and the - 
cible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole : N þ 
throwing on freſh coals, they ſtop the Au, 3 * 
iron lid; thus continuing to work the bellows, an 0 
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d be double, like thoſe uſed by the ſmiths, that the 
{hout \ be continual 3 though no heat can be produced 
blaſt may ans, to exceed that which may be obtained in 
b 1 MATS RNACE. The principal ule of bellows is 

a goo ag great heat in a little time. 355 
* 18, in his ingenious contrivance of portable FUR- 
Dr. Lew! ropoſes to fit up a black leaden crucible or pot 
pac P 135 ce, in which no other aperture, is required 
for a 15 d one in the ſide, through which the noſe of 
allow? paſſes; and the fuel is to be thrown in at 


the top. The pot choſen for this purpoſe ſhould be of 


and if a cover or dome, or an addi- 

the ye 1 pe: its capacity be wanted, another 
i? with a portion of its lower narrow part ſawed off, 
a a very convenient one. A round plate or flip, 
1 ſrom the ſolid part of the bottom, ſerves very 
a dtouly both for a grate and for a ſupport to the 


h uarters of | 
crucible 3 eight or nine holes, about three q 


- þ in diameter, are bored round the outer part of 
ro for the cranſwiſion of the air forced in by 
the bellows, which holes are made to widen downwards, 
to prevent their being choked up by pieces of the fuel. 


Four or five ſmall crucibles may be placed together on 


iddle of this plate. See fig. 39. The bellows which 
he poor chiefly 8 7 ed is the organ bellows, ſo con- 
ftruted, that the upper board, inſtead of riſing obliquely 


on hinges at one fide, riſes equally on all ſides, and con- 


tinues always horizontal. The leather of this kind of 
bellows is more flexible than that of-the common ones, 
and does not, like them, reſiſt unequally according to 
the greater or leſs extenſion of the folds. The board 1s 
preſſed down, and the air forced out by a weight on the 
top, which weight, acting always perpendicularly, has 
aways an equal power, and the air is driven out In one 
unvaried current. This advantage may alſo be given to 
the common bellows by hanging the weight at the ex- 
tremity, on an arc, ſurniſhed with a groove for receiving 
the cord, and whoſe center is the point on which the 
| board moves: by this contrivance, the heat is kept up 


uniform, and may be eaſily increaſed at pleaſure, by in- 


creaſing the weights; and for this purpoſe, the nozzle 
of the beliows 


ina wooden caſe, whoſe cover does the office of a com- 
mon table; to the nozzle, which juſt comes through 


fitted a pipe reaching to the furnace. The bellows, thus 
diſpoſed, will alſo ſerve for impelling and concentrating 


the flame of a lamp on bodies expoſed to it. For this] 


purpoſe, an upright tin tube is fitted on the nozzle by 
a ſhort elbow at its lower end; and at its upper end is 
a moveable elbow, into which is inſerted a lefler pipe, 


having a very ſmall aperture in its extremity ; this aper- | 
ture, being applied to the flame of a lamp placed upon 


| the table, and the pipe blown through, the flame length- 


ens in the direction of the blaſt, and converges into a 


mall ſpace, producing there a very great heat. The 
bellows above deſcribed may be made lighter and more 
commodious, by uſing a {tiff rod, for moving the lower 
board, inſtead of the flexible cord or chain commonly 
employed. Some, inſtead of a bellows, have ſubſtituted 
a ZO0LIPILE, Which is about half filled with water, and 
let on burning charcoal, with its neck directed to and at 
a (mall diſtance from the fire to be excited; as ſoon as 
the water begins to boil, an elaſtic vapour iſſues vehe- 
mently through the ſmall orifice, and animates the fire 
like air impelled by bellows; whence this inſtrument has 
been called the Æolian bellows and philoſophers bellows : 


th 


neath the grate of a furnace; but Dr. Lewis condemns 
mis method, and obſerves, that, in all caſes, where the 
; Pour does not paſs through a portion of the atmoſphere 
betore its admiſhon to the burning fuel, it extinguiſhes, 
ſtead of exciting, the fire. | 


" operations, which require a conſiderable degree of 


i of flames into one point, 
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Piral upon it 


y ſtreams of air driven 
parts of the circumference of the ſuel to 
y means of ſeveral bellows placed round 
But a number of bellows being incommo- 


his purpoſe, has a number of holes bored at 
height as the ſuel is deſigned to reach to. 


placed on a proper ſupport, in the bot- 
holes are obliquely directed towards the 


ould be wider than uſual, that the air“ 
may be more freely diſcharged from it. The bellows is 
of no incumbrance in the LABORATORY, being incloſed | p 


ſome have employed the æolipile in the ſame manner as | 
* common bellows, by ming its neck into the cavity | 


ſoucentrated heat, it has been 5 to impel a num- 


Lewis has contrived to multiply the ſtreams 
one bellows. The pot, which ſerves as a 


ces, in ſpiral lines all over it, from the bot- | 


that the impelled heat plays in a kind of | 


{ 


ly freſh fue! till the metal be in ſulion. Theſe bellows 
1 , 


$ lurface ; the pot, which ſerves for the blaſt 
| | 


— 


ſmelting or aſſaying of ores, 


ſmall works, &c. | | 
The ſtatuaries, or figure-makers, uſe two kinds of fur- 
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furnace, already deſcribed, with an iron ring at the top, 
receives this perforated pot ſo far, that all its holes ate 
within the cavity, which cavity bas no other outlet than 
the round aperture for the bellows ;' and, therefore, the 
air, thus blown in, will diſtribute itſelf through the per- 
forations of the inner pot. See fig. 40. C repreſents 
the furnace, Da tranſverſe of it, and KL is its cover, be- 
ing an iron plate with a round hole in the middle, and 
a handle. By means of this contrivance, the crucible is 
_ expeditiouſly heated, and with a ſmall quantity of fuel, 
to an intenſe degree; and yet the exterior parts of the 
fuel have no great heat, ſo that the operator may ap- 
proach the apparatus without inconvenience. A cloſe- 
bottomed pot, like that uſed for the blaſt Furnace already 
deſcribed, without a grate, will make a furnace for the 
fuſion of metals, the revival of metallic calces, and the 
. trans carbones, as it is called, 

or in contact with the burning fuel, as practiſed in the 
large works. The furnace being intenſely heated, and 
almoſt filled with fuel, ſome of the ſubject-matter is 
ſprinkled upon the coals, chiefly about the middle, and 
towards the fide oppoſite to the bellows, but with care 
that it no where touch the fide ; more charcoal is thrown 
over it; and the fire, according to the nature of the ſub- 
Ject, is kept up ſtrong, or abated, by leſſening the weight 
upon the bellows; and the alternate injection of the 
ſubject-matter and charcoal continued; the metal and 
flag, meiting and dropping down through the coals, are 
collected in the bottom. Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. 


p. 18, &c. ne £2 
FURNACES for making the finer kinds of colours, are thoſe 
for ſubliming ciNxaBar for making verRMition, ſor 


ſubliming King's YELLOw, and for calcining blood for 
making Pruſſian BLUE, OKER, ULTRAMARINE, &c. For 


the method of their conſtruction and uſe, the curious 


reader is referred to Doſhe's Handmaid to the Arts, vol. 
i. p. 15, &c. | ne 


FURNACE, enameliing. See ENAMEL, and Handmaid to 


the Arts, vol. i. p. 267, &c. 


FURNACE, founders, is of divers kinds, according to the 


different kinds of work to be caſt. See Fouxpery of 


naces; Which ſee deſcribed under Fou N DRY of fia- 
FUCS. | 


URNACE, glaſs-houſe, is the place wherein the ingredients 
or materials of glaſs are fuſed and vitrified. 
the croſs bar at the bottom of the table, is occafionally| / 


There are three kinds of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works. 
The firſt, called the calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine 
the frit in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten feet 
long, ſeven broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is 
ſea-coal, is put in a trench, on one ſide of the furnace; 
and the flame reverberates ſrom the roof back upon the 


frit. The coals burn in an iron grate, and the aſhes 


fall hence into a hole underneath. : | 
The ſecond is the working furnace, ſerving to melt the 


metal in, or make the glaſs. Its figure is round, three 


yards in diameter, and two high, being arched over: 
10und the infide there are eight or more pots placed, and 


piling- pots on theſe : the number of pots is always dou- 
ble that of the boccas or mouths, or that of the work- 
men, that each may have one pot refined to work out of, 


and another for metal to refine in, while he works out 


| the former. v3 


The furnace has two partitions: the lower ſeparating the 
pots from the fire- place, has a circular hole in the center, 


covered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from 


the fire- place into the furnace; from the arched ſides and 
roof whereof it is reverberated into the melting: pots. 

The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or an- 
nealing furnace : through the boccas, or working-holes, 
the metal is taken out of the pots, and the pots put 
into the furnace; theſe boccas are ſtopped with move- _ 


able covers, made of lute and brick, to ſcreen the 


workmen's eyes from the fire : on each fide the bocca is 
a boccarella, out of which coloured glaſs, or the finer 
metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To the furnace, 
likewiſe, belong ovens, or holes, near the leer, for the 
calcining of tartar, iron, &c. pp | 
The leer, which ſerves to anneal and cool the veſſels, 
and which Agricola makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts 
of a tower, beſides the leer: the tower hes directly over 
the melting furnace, with a partition betwixt them a. 
foot thick, having an aperture, called occhzo, or lumella, 
through which the flame or heat aſcends out of the u- 
nace into the tower: on the floor or bottom of this tower, 
the veſſels, faſhioned by the artiſts, are ſet to anneal z 
this has alſo two boccas, or mouths, by which the glaſſes 
are put in with a fork, and ſet on the floor. 

The leer is an avenue five or ſix yards long, continued to 
the tower; through this the glaſſes, when annealed, are 
drawn in iron pans, called fraches, by which they _ 

8 | 


do cool by degrees; being quite celd, by that time they 
reach the mouth of the leer, which enters the ſaroſel, or 
room where the glaſſes are to be Tet. 3 

The third is the geen-glaſs furnace, Which is a kind of 
componnd of all the former. It is made ſquare (the two 
former being circular), having an arch at each angle 
thereof, for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. The me- 
tal is wrought on two oppoſite ſides, and on the other 
two they have their calcats, into which are made linnet- 
holes for the fire to come from the furnace, to bake the 
frit 3 as, alſo, to diſcharge the ſmoke. Fires are made 


in the arches, to anneal the veſſels; ſo that the whole 


proceſs is done in one furnace. | 
e materials wherewith the inſides of theſe furnaces are 
built, are not brick (which would ſoon melt down into 
glaſs, as alſo all the ſofter ſtones), but hard and fandy 
inds, by Imperatus called pyramachia. See GLass, and 
GLAss-pbts. | | 
Furnace, glaſs painters. See Painting in GL Ass. 
FURNACE, hatters, are of three kinds; a little one under 
the mould whereon they form their hats; a larger, in 
the ſcouring room, under a little copper full of water and 
lees; and a very large one under the great copper, in 
which they dye their HATS. | | 
Furnace, lamp, is a kind of ATHANOR, in which the 
heat is produced and maintained by the flame of a lamp! 


introduced within it. This furnace has evidently no occa- | 


ſion for an aſh-hole, a grate, or a fire-place. It has only 
one opening below, through which the lamp is intro- 
duced, and a kind of ſmall chimney made in its upper 
and lateral part, for circulation of air, to keep up the 
flame of the lamp, and to give vent to the ſmoke. A 
furnace of this kind is very convenient for diſtillations, 
which require little heat. It may be eaſily furniſhed with 
a water-bath, or ſand-bath ; and it is particularly uſeful 
for digeſtions. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that in the common 
lamp- urnaces, the lamps require frequent ſnuffing, and 
ſmoke much; and the ſoot, accumulated on the bottom 
of the veſſel placed over them, is apt, at times, to fall 
down, and put out the flame. Theſe inconveniencies 


were, in a great meaſure, remedied by the following con- 


ſtruction. | 

The lamp conſiſts of a braſs pipe, ten or twelve inches 
long, and about a quarter of an inch wide, inferted at 

one end into the reſervoir of the oil, and turned up at the 

other to an elbow, like the bole of a tobacco-pipe, the 

aperture of which is extended to the width of near two 
inches. On this aperture is fitted a round plate, having 


five, fix, or ſeven ſmall holes, at equal diſtances, round 


its outer part, into which are inſerted as many pipes 
about an inch long: into theſe pipes are drawn threads 
of cotton, all together not exceeding what in the common 


lamps form one wick; by this diviſion of the wick, the 


flame expoſes a larger ſurface to the action of the air, the 
fuliginous matter is conſumed and carried off, and the 
lamp burns clear and vivid. | 8 | 
The reſervoir is a cylindric veſſel, eight or ten inches 
wide, compoſed of three parts, with a cover on the top. 
The middle partition communicates, by the lateral pipe, 


with the wicks; and has an upright open pipe ſoldered 


into its bottom, whoſe top reaches as high as the level off 


the wicks ; ſo that, when this part is charged with oil, 
till the oil riſes up to the wicks in the other end of the 
lamp, any farther addition of oil will run down through 


the upright pipe into the lower diviſion of the reſervoir. | 
The upper diviſion is deſigned for ſupplying oil to the 


middle one; and, for that purpoſe, is furniſhed with a 


cock in the bottom, which 1s turned more or leſs, by a 


key on the outſide, that the oil may drop faſt enough to 
ſupply the conſumption, or rather faſter, for the over- 


plus is of no inconvenience, being carried off by the up- 


right pipe; ſo that the oil is always, by this means, kept 


exactly at the ſame height in the lamp. For common | 


uſes, the middle diviſion alone may be made to ſuffice ; 
for, on account of its width, the ſinking of the oil will 
not be conſiderable in ſeveral hours burning. In either 
caſe, however, it is expedient to renew the wicks every 
two or three days; oftener or ſeldomer, according as the 
oil is more or leſs foul ; for its impure matter, gradually 
left in the wicks, occaſions the flame to become more 
and more dull. For the more convenient renewing of 
them, there ſhould be two of the perforated plates; that, 
when one is removed, another, with wicks fitted to it, 
may be ready to ſupply its place. | 


One of the black-lead pots, deſcribed under the article | 


portable FURNACES, makes a proper furnace for the lamp. 
A pot of this kind requires no other aperture than one 
in the bottom for admitting air, and one in the fide for 
the introduCtion of the elbow of the lamp. The ſtopper 
of the ſide aperture conſiſts of two pieces, that it may be 
conveniently put in aſter the lamp is introduced; and it 


has 2 round hole at its bottom fitting the pipe of the 


FUR 


wy > By theſe means, the furnace being fet on: 4. 
open foot, the air enters only underneath. vs et 
equally all round, without coming in ſtrea and ſpreads 
the flame burns ſteady. The heat ſhould Py dene 
higher than about the 450th degree of Pale wg 
mometer, which degree of heat is ſomewhat ths * 
ficient for keeping tin in perfect fuſion der en lil 
Over the lamp furnace, as repreſented in the * Fea 
is a broad pan, which is employed as a water bat * 
contains a long- necked matraſs or bolt- head 1 * 
commodious veſſel of the ſame kind, compoſed | f P. 
receiver, with a long pipe inſerted into its mouth, al 
cucurbit, or body with a glaſs-head, for gif; wa 
- Lewis's * Phil. Techn. p. 29. 5 Ahn. 
URNACE, /etter-founders, is very ſmall 4! 
foot and a half in height, and foot Re i 
placed on a wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe it 1 bY 
per height for the artiſt, who works ſtanding. It 15 by 
ed — ſame earth with crucibles. See Letter Four, 
FURNACES, /ute for. See L.UTE. 
l — 5 See Mind FURNACE, 
URN Ack, plumbers, is of three kinds: in the 
melt the ead, whereof ſheets are to Br ra ” 5 
This is only a ſort of large copper, or receptacle like 3 
copper, made of free-ſtone, and coated well round with 
potters clay, having a little iron pan at bottom. : 
In the ſecond they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds 
- , or 
pipes, &c. which are not to be ſoldered. 
The third is the tinning furnace, which is a ſquare frame 
of wood, or ſometimes a mafs of ſtone-work, with 
brick hearth, whereon is made a charcoal rs which 
ſerves them for the applying of thin tin leaves on the 
works. See PLUMBERY. e 
FuRNacEs for baking 
See PORCELAIN. | | 
FURNACES, portable, are thoſe, which, with regard to their 
ſize, and the facility and moderate charge of their con- 
ſtruction, are peculiarly adapted to experimental enQui- 
ries. The term portable, when applied to furnaces more 
generally, and in oppoſition to fixed, has been already 
explained. Under this head we ſhall give an account of 
Dr. Lewis's ingenious contrivance in the conſtruction > 
ſuch furnaces. For this purpoſe he makes uſe of to 
black lead crucibles, of the ſize marked 60, the dimen- 
ſions of whica are about twelve inches high in the inlide, 
near eight inches wide at the mouth, and about the mid- 
dle of their height ſix and a half. Each crucible has is 
mouth ground ſmooth and flat, upon a ſtone, with a lit 
tle ſand; and a round hole ſawed in its bottom with the 
common compaſs ſaw of the carpenters. In the fide, a 
little above rhe bottom, another cound hole is made, and 
oppoſite to this a ſquare one; above which is cut a larger 
ſquare one. See fig. 42. A. All the apertures are fitted 
with ſtoppers, cut out of pieces of broken crucibles; the 
ſquare apertures are made a little narrower internally than 
externally, at each of their ſides, ſo that the ſtoppers 
_ whoſe outward ſurface is even with that of the ovtlide of 
the pot, can neither be puſhed inwards, nor fall out, 
when the pot ſtands on either end. The round ſtopper 
are made to fit cloſe, by grinding them into the aper- 
tures; and they are taken out with a kind of fork, the 
points of which are introduced into two ſmall holes i 
each ſtopper, and at the ſame diſtance from one another 
in all of them. The grate for this furnece conlits of n 
iron ring, with croſs bars fixed in it. See fig. 42. l. 
Three of theſe grates, of different widths, are requires 
for different uſes; one of which is made to reſt again 
the converging ſides of the pot, in the lower narrow pay 
juſt above the lowermoſt ſquare hole; another ſo lag | 
that it may enter no farther than nearly to the top of the 
| uppermoſt hole; and the third of the fame width wi 
the outſide of the mouth of the crucible. The lower 
and middle grates are ſupported either by grooves 0 
the pot, or by pins in their circumference, reſting 0! 
notches within the pot. A grate might be made for thei 
Furnaces of four or five iron rings, paced within one a. 
other, each of which ſhould be furniſhed with three pm 
at equal diſtances, projecting from its circumferenct 
and the pins of the inner ring ſhould be contrived to drop 
down into correſponding notches made in the next, 3 
. | A . in the third; 
the pins of the Lag rings into notches in he- 
the notches being made in the middle of the ſpaces x 
tween every two pins. A grate of this kind, being 5 
poſed of moveable parts, may be enlarged or — ſ 
at pleaſure, ſo as to fit furnaces of different widtls 
adding or removing a ring on the outſide. ls the 
In order to render the furnaces ſufficiently dura 6 1 
are bound round in three or four different b 
copper - wire, about the ſize of a crow quill, 4 terfers 
pliable by heating it on live coals, ſo as not e in 4 
with the doors or holes; or they may be ſurroun iro 


and burning porcelain, or China win, 


f 


2 


FUR 
1 hoops, inſtead of wire. In either caſe the. 
jron 5. evally ſecured by a thin copper hoop, which 
_ ts the edges from breaking or wearing; and the 
wr ace left between the race and the upper edge 
_ ood is filled with a little moiſt loam, or with clay 
of t 1 with powdered pots: 'The inſide of the furnace 
2 be waſhed over with Stourbridge clay, diluted in 
hoy , and when it is deſigned for continued ſtrong | 
3 for bearing the action of corroſive bodies, it 
— d be lined to ſome thickneſs with a lute, compoſed 
5 Stourbridge clay, beaten up with about twice its mea- 
; re of coarſe ſand, or of glaſs-houſe pots, in coarſe pow- 
"6 The handle of theſe furnaces 1s made of an iron 
0d, or ſtrong iron wire, about three feet long, bent like 
the bale of a pail to the width of the furnace, and faſt- | 
ened in two oppoſite holes made in the Furnace through 
the copper hoop. 5 : 

Beſides the black lead crucibles, which make the body 
of the furnace, there are required a foot for them to 
ſtand upon, a chimney, and an iron hoop. The beſt ſort. 
of foot is a flat, heavy, iron ring, with three legs five 
or fix inches high, in one of which is a ſcre for raiſing 
or lowering it, ſo that the ue may be made to ſtand 
level on an uneven floor. A foot may alſo be formed 
of an inverted crucible, by making an aperture in the 
e 2 bottom, and ſawing three arches at equal diſtances in 
with | the ſides, fo as to leave between them legs of ſullicient 
| ſtrength; or an inverted furnace will anſwer the purpoſe. 
; for The aſhes that fall down are received in an iron pan 
placed underneath. 3 5 
ame The chimney is compoſed of three pipes of forged iron 
th a plate, not leſs than one eighth of an inch thick; and 
hich each of the pipes is a foot and a half 'or two feet long. 
| the be loweſt pipe is encompaſſed with a heavy ring about 
an inch above the lower end, which enters into the hole 
part in the top of the inverted pot, in order to keep it ſteady ; 
the upper end of the ſecond pipe is received into the 
their lower end of the next, and the end of this is in the ſame 
con- manner received by the third. The upper end of the 
nqui- chimney is made ſquare, that it may fit into the larger 
more | oor of the furnace, and ſerve occalionally as a lateral 
ready chimney. | 55 


nt of The hoop is formed of a forged iron plate, not leſs than | 


jon of one ſixth*of an inch thick, turned round and welded to- 
two gether at the ends. See a perpendicular ſection of it, 
men- Fe. 42. C. It is about fix inches deep, and of the ſame 
nlide, width externally with the top of the furnaces, but its 
' mid- _ thickneſs being leſs than that of the Furnaces, it is inter- 
Jas Its nally wider. One end of this hollow cylinder has an 


2 fi- iron ring paſſing round it within fide, and on this end it] 
th the commonly ſtands upon the mouth of one of the pots : | 


ide, 2 near this end is a femi- circular aperture, whoſe door is 


e, and rivetted on a large iron plate, which opens downwards | 


larger on hinges, and drops no lower than to an horizontal fi- 
fitted tuation. See fig. 42. D. | DES 
3; the One of the black-lead crucibles, prepared in the manner 
ythan above deſcribed, with the lower ſmall grate introduced 


ppers, into it, is a furnace for open fire; the lower ſquare aper-] 


ſide of ture under the grate is the door of the aſh-pit, and 


| out, the upper one above the grate is a door to the fire-place. | 


oppers The fuel, which is always charcoal, is put in at the top, 


aper- and is ſupplied with air through the apertures beneath | 
k, the the grate; by cloſing or opening which the fire is dimi- 


oles in niſhed or increaſed. _ 


nother By introducing into the open furnace an iron pot, empty, | 


; 45 or containing ſand, this becomes a furnace for a capella 
41, J. | 
quires trough the fire-place door. 3 
againl Farther, a veſſel broader than the furnace may be placed 
w path on the top, with three iron ſupporters under it, to pro- 
) large cure a ſpace for the paſſage of 

of the | pany uſed on other occaſions for receiving the aſhes, may 


h with employed in this manner as a veſſel for calcinations, 
lover for the evaporation of ſolutions of lixivial ſalts, &c. 
; round Por veſſels of a deeper kind, as a copper ſtill, the capa- 
ing on City of the /urnace is increaſed by placing over it the iron 
r thelf hoop, by which it is enabled to receive the body of a 


one ay till, of a ſize ſuſſicient for the purpoſes of an experi- 
mental laboratory. See STILL. 

one pot be inverted over the other, with the iron hoop 
between them, we ſhall have 2 Furnace for cupellation, 
calcination under a mule, and the other purpoſes of 
that Which is called the aſſay FURNACE and alſo for ex- 
periments of enamelling, of baking colours on earthen- 
ware and glaſs, &c. The chimney, or a part of it, may 
de oceaſionally ſet upon the top, for raiſing the fite when 
1 too languid. The ſame combination of the 
w ger and hoop will ſerve as a reverberatory, for diſtil. 
P mn coated glaſs retorts, earthen retorts, or long- 
eks, Provided that the middle grate be introduced into 
© undermoſt pot, and two iron bars are laid acroſs in 


ts Ver Hl. N. 1 por the diſtilling veſſel, whilſt its 


vacua, or ſand furnace, in which calc the fuel is put in 


the air. The flat iron | 


neck comes out at the door of the hoop. The reverbes 
ratory and a//ay FURNACE are, in reality, no other thail 
the wind FURNACE, with a muffile or a retort in the fire 
inſtead of a crucible. 
Furnaces of this kind may be uſed as a common ſtove, 
for keeping a room warm with a ſmall quantity of fuel. 
For this purpoſe the ſmall grate is introduced into the 
lower part of the undermoſt pot, the fire-place door is 
cloſed, and the aſh-pit door or bottom hole left open for 
admitting ait. It is then charged with ſmall pieces of 
charcoal with lighted coals thrown above them; its top 
is covered by the largeſt of the grates, on which is placed 
the hoop and dome, filled with balls of baked earth, of 
with pieces of brick, ſo diſpoſed as to leave ſmall vacui- 
ties between them. When the ſtove is placed in the 
middle of a room, its injurious air may be carried off by 
a pipe inſerted laterally into the larger door of the dome; 
and communicating at the other end, which ſhould be 
raiſed eight or ten inches, with the chimney of the room 
and all other apertures of the dome ſhould be cloſed. 
The furnace, thus charged, will keep up a moderate 
and nearly equal warmth for many hours, without in- 
Jury or offence. See fig. 43. See Bellows Furnace and 
Mind Furnace. See alſo LanoraTory. 
Furnace, reverberating, or reverberatory, is 2 ſimple fur- 
nace, the fre- place of which is covered with a piece of 
the ſame diameter and form as the furnace, which is ge- 
nerally cylindrical. This piece is croſſed in its lower 


to eac 
cut. This piece forms a third cavity, which is called the 
laboratory, becauſe it is intended to receive the retorts, 
containing the matter to be diſtilled. The ſemi-circular 
cut is made to give paſſage to the neck of the retort, 
which ought to be inclined at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The two bars ar the bottom of the laboratory are 
deſigned to ſupport the veſſel placed there. Above the 
piece laſt deſcribed there is placed a fourth piece, in the 


diameter with that of the other piece to which it is 
fitted ; in its lower edge there is a ſemi-circular cut, co:- 


gether form a circular opening : the dome has in its top 
another opening or ſhort tube, through which the air 
contained in the furnace paſſes, and ſerving for a kind 
of chimney. The uſe of the dome is to keep the heat 
all round the retort, and to apply a certain degree of heat 
to the upper part or vault of the retort, by reflecting or 
reyerberating it; whence it is called a reverbatory. In 
conſequence of this diſpoſition, the vapours which riſe 


through its neck. Reverberatory furnaces are uſed for 
diſtillations with a retort, in which a certain degree of 
heat is neceflary; and diſtillation may be performed in 
them either in naked fire, by placing the retort imme- 
diately on the bars, or in a fand-bath, by placing on 


upper edge, containing fine ſand to the thickneſs of one 
or two fingers; then the retort is placed in the veſſel, and 


See fig. 44. in which a repreſents the aſſi-hole door; & the 
fire-place door; c, c, c, c, the regiſters ; d, the dome or 
reverberatory; e, the conical funnel ; F, the retort in the 
furnace; g, the receiver; and , h, the iron bars for ſuſ- 

taining the retort. 155 jus | , 

FURNACE, /imple, is a kind of hollow tower, cylindrical 


the one below, called the door of the aſh-hole, and the 
other immediately above this, called the door of the fire- 


zontally acroſs the interior part of the Furnace, dividing 
its whole cavity into two parts, the lower part being 
called the aſh-hole, becauſe it receives the athes which 

fall from the fire place. The door of the aſh-hole gives 


| furnace. The upper cavity is called the fire-place, be- 


is introduced through the door of the fire-place. 
This furnace is ſuſſicient for many chemical operations: 
in the firſt place, amidſt the coals, crucibles may be 


biſmuth, &c. or for the calcination of matters which re- 
quire but little heat for their calcination, fuch as the 
alkali for making Pruſſian blue, bezoar mineral, &c. On 
this furnace may alſo be placed baſons for evaporation, 
alembics for diſtilling in the watcf-bath, pots filled with 
ſand ſor digeſtions and diſtillations to be performed by 
means of a ſand-bath and a gentle heat, either with 
alembics or retorts. For operations requiring a longer 
duration, this /urnace is formed into an ATHANOR. See 
FoRN AC, called Athaner. Macquer's Chem. Dict. 
N E Fox NAC, 
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part 0 two bars of iron placed horizontally and parallel 
other, and at its upper edge it has a ſemi-circulat 


form of a ſpherical cap or an inverted dome, of equal 


reſponding with that of the lower piece; and theſe to- 


in the retort are determined more efficacioully to paſs 


ä 
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theſe bars an iron veſſel, with a ſemi- circular cut in its 


it is to be filled with ſand up to the arch of the retort: 


or priſmatical, with two doors, or principal openings; 


place. Between theſe two doors a grate is placed hori- 


__ admittance to the air for maintaining the fire within the 


cauſe it contains the combuſtible matters; and freth fuel 


placed ſor the fuſion of fuſible materials, as lead, tin, 
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TURNACES, fſmeiting. Sec Ones and SMELTING. 
FuRn&CE, wind, is the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion 
of metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made 
hollow, in manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the 
fore part thereof; over the vent-hole is a grate ſeated in 
the maſſive of the furnace; over the grate is the place 
for the crucible, which is uſually of forged iron. 
The fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet in, with a cover 
over it; and a capital, or cover of earth or iron, is laid 
likewiſe over the furnace; and at the top of this capital 
is a hole, five or ſix inches in diameter. 
It is called wind. furnace, becauſe the air, entering through 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves 
the ſame purpoſe as the bellows in other furnaces. 


Gold is uſually melted in the bellows-furnace, as requiring | 


an intenſer heat before it fuſes. Silver and copper are 
commonly melted by the wind-furnace. 

Cramer, in his Art of Aſſaying Metals, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the conſtruction and uſes of the wind 
or melting furnace: it is formed of iron plates, the inner 
ſurfaces of which are covered with lute. The cavity of 
it may be formed according to an elliptical mould. 1. 


Make an hollow ellipſis, the foci twelve inches aſun- 


der, and the ordinate five inches long; cut it off in both 
its foci, that it may aſſume the figure fig. 45. 2. 


Then make in this hollow body, and near its lower aper- | 


ture, four holes, 1 5 lines in diameter, and directly 
oppoſite c, c. 3. Then faſten two flat iron rings 4, al- 


moſt one inch and a half broad, at both the upper 
and the lower inward edge of this oval cavity; and fill 


the inſide of it with ſmall iron hooks, jutting out about 
ſix lines, and three or four inches diſtant from each 
other. Theſe, together wich the rings juſt mentioned, 
ſerve to ſaſten the lute. Thus will the body of the fur- 
nace be made: only you muſt add at the outſide two 


iron handles e, e, to be riverted on each fide of it, that 


it may be taken hold of and moved. 4. Then make the 
cover of the furnace, which may be formed like the 
part cut off from the ellipſis, ſee fig. 46. Let this have 
an opening & made in it, four inches high, five inches 
broad at bottom, and four inches at the top; and adapt 
to this an iron door hung on hinges to ſhut it cloſe, and 
having at the inſide a border faſtened to it, anſwering 
exactly to the circumference of the door, and as promi- 


nent inwardly as the thickneſs of the lute to be applied | 


to it requires : for the ſame purpoſe, let ſmall iron hooks 


be faſtened to the inſide of the door, which is intercept- | 
ed by the ſaid border. And leſt this cover ſhould be 


burnt within by the force of the fire, you muſt cover 
the inſide of it with the LUTE deſcribed under that 
article: therefore it muſt be likewiſe furniſhed with 
a ring and iron hooks to faſten the lute; as was ſaid 
before, when we ſpoke of the body of this furnace. 
| Beſides this, you mult faſten two iron handles fig. 46. 
c; c, on the outſide of this cover. Then a round hole 


muſt be made in the top of it, being three inches in | 


diameter, prolonged into a hollow tube d almoſt cylin- 
drical, and a few inches high, upon which the iron 
funnel deſcribed may, in caſe of neceſſity, be put after 


the manner mentioned in the ſame place where we ſpoke | 
of the aſſay-oven. 5. After this, the lining of both the | 


body and cover of the furnace within is made in the ſame 


manner above deſcribed. Moreover, you muſt make for 


this furnace two moveable bottoms, viz. one to receive 
the aſhes, and admit the air; the other to ſerve for re- 
ductions. The. firſt is made with an iron plate, formed 
into a hollow cylinder, open at top, and to be ſhut at 
bottom with an orbicular iron plate, as with a baſis, five 


inches high, and of ſuch a diameter, as that it may re-| 
ceive the inferior orifice of the body of the furnace, fig. | 


45. the depth of half an inch, ſee fig. 47. therefore let 
an iron ring c, half an inch broad, be faſtened on the 
inſide of the ſaid bottom, and at the diſtance of half an 
inch from its upper border, to ſupport the body of the 
furnace put into it. Again, let this bottom have a ſquare 


door, four inches high, and as many inches broad, that | 


may be ſhut cloſely with a door hung on hinges, that you 
may by means of it increaſe or diminiſh the draught of 
the air, and thus govern the fire at pleaſure. Then, on 
the left ſide of this door, and at about half the height of 


this bottom part, let a round hole 4 be made, one inch | 


and a half in diameter, to admit the pipe of the bellows 
when need requires, Next to this, let another bottom 
part be made of the ſame matter and figure as the fore- 

oing : let it be likewiſe of the ſame diameter, but two 
inches higher, ſo that it may be of the height of ſeven 
inches. Likewiſe let it have round it a like iron ring 
below its upper border, to ſupport the body of the fur- 
nace to be received in it. But let a hole two or three 


inches broad, and one inch high, fig. 48. c, be cut out | 


juſt below the ring in the ſide of this bottom part; then 
Jet another round hole be made in the left fide of this 


FUR 


firſt hole, fit to admit the pipe of the 

let another round hole like the ety: ue 8 
right, and at the diſtance of one inch from 
2 15 the whole inſide of this bottom 
above the ting excepted) be overlaid wi 

bed be made 0 the . of a e Oh and a 
ſented by the line / g, h. The matter of which abr. 
made is common lute pulveriſed, paſſed throu h 5 q 
and mixed with ſuch a quantity of duſt of him j * 
in the ſame manner, ſo that the mixture bein 4 lr 
and preſſed down, may at leaſt be lightly Jon * 
this matter preſſed on the bottom of the betten wg 
bed is made, like a ſegment of a ſphere, havin ag 
middle aca cy ſomewhat lower, and — 
tremely ſmooth, after the manner 1 
yu 6 Proper for large ah 

his furnace is chiefly fit for fuſions, whi 

in it Lk and Pre ns veſſels. When ga 5 5 m— 
with a veſſel, put the body of the furnace, fig. 4 es 
the firſt bottom, fig. 47. that has a door to it to 4 8 
hinges; introduce two iron bars through the 1 of the 


Furnace, fig. 45 c, c; put upon them the iron grate 
which you are to introduce through the upper mouth of 


Parther 
made on th e 
che bottom: 
part (the Part 


the furnace: then put in the middle of this grate a brick 


or ſquare tile, very ſmooth every where, war 

perfectly dry: otherwiſe, the veflels nd iotuig 
cially the large ones, are eaſily ſplit by the moiſt ka 8 
coming out of it in the operations. Let the 3 0 
width of this ſtone be a ſmall matter broader and higher 
than the bottom of the crucible or pot to be ſet we it; 
for if it were leſs high, the bottom of the veſſel ould 
not be ſufficiently warmed; and if it were leſs broad 
the veſſel might eaſily fall from it: then put upon this 
tile the veſſel containing the matter to be melted, and 


| ſurround it immediately with coals on every fide, which 


muſt be ranged according to the method preſcribed be- 
fore, in our deſcription of the aa Furnace : then you 
govern the fire, by opening and ſhutting the door of the 


 aſh-hole, fig. 47. 6: you excite it by putting the cover, 


fig. 46. upon the body of the furnace; and if, belides, 
you put a funnel upon the cylindrical mouth 4 of this 
cover, the melting fire becomes ſtill more violent: but 
if you moreover introduce the bellows through the hole 
of the bottom part, fig. 47. d; and the joint of the fur- 
nace with the bottom part, and the door of the 415 
unleſs it can be ſhut very cloſe, being exactly ſtopt with 
thin lute, or Windſor loam, the fire thus excited by the 
blaſt of the bellows is carried to the higheſt degree, and 
far ſurpaſſes that which may be made in a ſmith's forge, 
Another advantage of this method is, that the veſſels are 
not ſo eaſily broken, becauſe the blowing of the bellows 


cannot affect them immediately, and becauſe a fire per- 


fectly equal is excited on every ſide. One may eaſily exz- 
mine with this apparatus, how ſtones are affected by the 
violence of the fire only. Now, if you have a mind to 
perform any operation without a veſſel, and with a naked 
fire; for inſtance, to melt and reduce the calxes or ſco- 
riæ of copper, tin, lead, and iron, or the ores of theſe 
metals; the body of the furnace muſt be put upon the 
other pedeſtal, having a bed in it, fig. 48. However, 
you muſt, before this, open with a knife the oblong hole 
, and the round one d of this bottom part, which are 
ſtopped with the Jute ſticking to the inſide : then you 
apply at the round hole 4 on the left fide of the bellows, 
in ſuch manner that the nozzle of it, being directed ob- 
liquely downwards, may blow ſtrongly againſt the bed 


. 2, Þ: by this means, all the aſhes that fall into the 


bed are blown away, and the ſtrength of the fire deter- 
mined to ſuch a degree, that all the melted bodies that 
fall into the ſaid bed remain in their ſtate of fuſion; and 
were it otherwiſe, the melted bodies would immediately 


wax cold, and adhere in grains to the bed, whereas they 


ought to have melted into one regulus. The oblong bole 
in the fore-part of this bottom-part c, ſerves to diſcover, 
by means of a poker, whether the matter in the bed be 
melted or not: it ſerves likewiſe to take away through i 
whatever might ſtop the bellows, and in ſome caſes to 
take away the ſcoria: then you put firſt coals into the 
furnace one ſpan high, and blow them well with the bel- 
lows, to make them burn, that the bcd may be very hot 
before the matter to be melted is put into it; for if this 
is not previouſly done, the melted mals ſeldom runs into 
a regulus, but remains diſperſed among the ſcoriæ, whic 

ſoon grow hard. "The bed being well heated, and freſh 
coals added to the fire, put into it ſuch quantity of tb 
matter to be melted as cannot hinder the fire from being 
carried to the requiſite degree; which cannot be deter- 


| mined otherwiſe than by experience: again, put fte 


coals, and upon them another quantity of the m—— # 
be melted; they may be, like ſtrata, one upon anot 5 
but if the maſs, once melted, could not long ſuſtain t 


ſtrength of the fire, or if you had a mind to melt a greater 
| quantity 
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teen black and brown, the ſkin of a beaſt called a ſable, 
in bigneſs between a pole-cat and an ordinary cat, bred 
in Ruſſia and Tartary; /ucerns, the ſkin of a beaſt of that 
name, nearly the ſize of a wolf, in colour neither red 
nor brown, but between both, mingled with black ſpots; 
they are bred in Muſcovy, and their ſkins are a very rich 
furr; genets, a beaſt's ſkin fo called, in ſize between a 
cat and a weazle, mailed like a cat, and of that nature; 
they are of two kinds, black and grey; the black is molt. 
precious, which hath black ſpots upon it, bardly to be 
ſeen : this beaſt is the product of Spain; ons, which 
are of faſhion like the ſable, the top of the Furr black, 
and the ground whitiſh, bred for the moſt part in France; 
the marten, a beaſt very like the ſable, the ſkin ſomething 
_ coarſer, produced in England and Ireland, and all coun- 
tries not too cold; but the beſt are from Ireland. Be- 
ſide theſe, there are the fitch and pole-cat; the calabar, a 
little beaſt in ſize near the ſquirrel; miniver, being the 
bellies of ſquirrels z and "ak or what is called budge, | 
&c. all of them furrs of foreign countries; ſome where- 
of make a large branch of their inland traſhc. * _ | 
FuRRs, timber of. See TIMBER. | | 
FurR, in Heraldry, a repreſentation of the ſkins of certain 
wild beaſts, ſeen, both in the doublings of the mantles of 
coat-armour, and in the armour itſelf. | | 
The heralds uſe two metals, five colours, an 
or hairy ſkins; viz. ermine and vair. | WS 
The origin of theſe furrs Mackenzy aſeribes to the ſhield's 
being anciently covered with ſkins z which ſkins, or co- 
verings, were afterwards repreſented in the ſhields; a 
more probable, derivation, in our opinion, than to, ſay 
they were placed on ſhields, becauſe they had been worn 
in mantles and garments. _ TT 2 
Furrs either conſiſt of one colour, which is white; or 
more than one; and theſe either two, or more than two. 


d two furrs, 


black ſpots ; ermines, black with white ſpots 3 ermanois, | 
whoſe ground is yellow, and the powdering black; or 
pean, which is black powdered with yellow. | 


5 


germen ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, crowned by a ſmall ob- 
tuſe ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to an oblong 
turgid pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, in- 


ſpecics, the common one of which is too well known to 

need deſcription. | 
Theſe plants propagate themſelves very plentifully by 
ſeeds; for as the ſeeds ripen, the pods open with the 
warmth of the ſun, and the ſeeds are caſt out by an elaſ- 
tic ſpring to a great diſtance all around; where they ſoon 
vegetate, and are not eaſily deſt royed when well rooted. 


* 


hedges about fields; where if the ſoil was light, the 
plants ſoon became ſtrong enough for a defence againſt 
cattle ; but as theſe hedges in a few years became naked 
at the bottom, and ſome of the plants frequently failed, 


Furrs of two colours are either ermine, being white with | 


Furrs of more than two colours are called vals, and 


_ cloling a row of kidney-ſhaped feeds. There are two 


Some years ago the ſeeds of this plant were ſown to form | 


FUS 


which made gaps in the FENCE, this met 


been diſuſed. But ſome perſons who Care ha of at 
of this plant upon very poor, hungry, gravel. the ſeeds 
land, have reaped more profit than they Pot or ſang 
the ground by another crop, eſpecially in pla Ar 
fuel is ava where this urge is frequently 2 
ing ovens, drying malt, and burning 1; bent 
Miller. n f ning Une and brick 
The tops of furze bruiſed, in order to take o8 d. 
points, have lately been found to be Ire. r 7 
cattle, particularly for borſes. Thoſe that h * 
lean and ſickly have often recovered, and plu rhe been 
a ſhort time, by the uſe of this fodder, Wh," i 
raiſed for this purpoſe, the ſeeds ſhould be rolls Y 
bruary, March, or April, on ground previouſ] 4 4 
as for barley, and afterwards barely covered 1 ate, 
pounds of ſeed will be ſufficient for an acre: the * 
plants muſt be preſerved from cattle during the fl "ng 
and in the next they will be fit for cutting; which 5 
be begun in October. The plants will continue to te : 
till Chriſtmas, and be fit for uſe till March, It i; 5 
that an acre of ground will produce fifteen tons of 15 
fodder; and that it will anſwer the fame purpoſe u f 
equal quantity of hay. In ſome places there are nil 
for bruiſing itz and it is mixed with chopped "Dory 
_ the proportion of an hundred of ſtraw to a ton of You 
It is ſaid, that the common Engliſh furze will grow y Y 
the dry ſands, that are in the neighbourhood of the * 
though ſubje to be waſhed ſometimes by the ny, 
this is a thing extremely worth the trying, as it woul 
then be of the greateſt advantage to thoſe who hae 
walls or banks next the ſea, to plant it on them to pf. 
_ ſerve them. „ | DS Oh i 
This being a very unprofitable plant in reſpect of many 
others, it is often necefſary to deſtroy it. This may he 
done by plowing and burning the buſhes upon the land, 
Marling the land well in countries where marle is plent; 
ful, is alſo a very good way; and there is yet another 
much better, which is to make wood-land, not arable, 
of the place; to this purpoſe it is only neceſſary to ſoy 
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J 9 on Vi JILL yoo Prone 3 or plant acorns at proper diſtances. The furze will ſhe. 
URRIER, a perſon who trades, or works, in Zurrs, or] ter the acorns till the time of their growing up to two dr 1 
lines robes, &c. therewith. _ I three feet high, and then they wil ſoon ſtatve and de. | 
FURRING V a,//1p, is laying on double planks on her ſides. | ſtroy all the furze and every other weed. Mortimer; 
This is done after the ſhip is built, and is by the ſailors | Huſbandry, p. 308. | TH | 4 
called plank upon plank. But there is another way of furr-|FUSA, in the Italian Muſic, the name of one of the mu 
ins, which is more properly ſo called; and that is, when | fical notes, frequently alſo called CHROMA, and bh | 
a ſhip's planks are ripped, and new timbers are put on | QUAVER. | 1 „„ 
the former timbers, and on them other planks; which is | FUSANUS, in Botany, a name given by many authorsto : 
done ſometimes to make a ſhip bear the ſails the better. the ſhrub, more uſually called euonymus. See Sp1xblt- p 
FURRINGS, or Fux ks, in Architeclure, the making good | tree. This was ſometimes called attraciylis by the Greeks q 
of the raſter-ſeet in the cornice. | and hath both this and its Roman name fuſanus, from j 
When rafters are cut with a knee, theſe furrings are] its being of uſe for making the diſtaff, uſed by the us . 
pieces which go {trait along with the raſter, from the top | men in ſpinning Some have ſuppoſed that this was the t 
of the knee to the cornice. _ x || fame with the evonymus, evervue;, of Theophraſtus ad , 
When rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the middle, | the Greek writers, but very erroneouſly. See TEIA R 
there are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering} STOECHON, 55 5 „„ I 
towards each end, which are nailed upon them to make | FUSAROLE, in Architedture, a moulding, or ornamen) t 
them ſtrait. Such pieces are called /4r75; and the putt-| placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, l. 5 
ing them on is called furring the rafters. I nic, and Compoſite, capitals. EE F 
URROW, among Gardeners, denotes a ridge or ſwelling | The Italians call it Tee; and the French, from whon t 
on the ſide of a tree, ſtalk, or fruit | we borrowit, fiſarole. | 1 } 
FuRROW is alſo uſed for the deep trench left between] The Z/erole is a round member, carved, in manner of q 
ridges, to drain off the ſuperfluous moiſture. I collar, or chaplet, with oval beads. The fuſarole lhoul f 
_ FURUNCULUS, in Surgery. See BoII. I always anſwer exactly under the eye of the volute, in ti 1 
' FURUNCU1.Us, in Zoology, the name given by many au-] Tonic capital. DO ; | q 
_  \thors to the FERRET, called alſo the furs and iis. |FUSEE, or Fosy, in Fatch-work, is that conical pa t 
FURZE, Gos, or WHiNs, Ulex, in Botany, a genus of | drawn by the ſpring, and about which the chain, or {inuh , 
the diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: | is wound. 5 | 3 oi 
the flower has a two-leaved empalement, is of the but-| The word is French; where it literally ſignifies 1 0 
terfly kind, and has five petals; the ſtandard is large, The ſpring of a watch is the firſt mover. It is rolled 0 0 
erect, oval, heart-ſhaped, and indented at the point; the] in a cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which! t 
wings are ſhorter and obtuſe; the keel is compoſed of two] turns round in unbending itfelf. Ihe {tring, or ln \ 
- obtuſe petals, whoſe borders are joined at the bottom. | chain, which at one end is wound about the fuſer nd 1 
It has ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, ter-] the other faſtened to the ſpring-box, difengages IF . 
minated by ſingle ſummits ; with an oblong cylindrical | the „ide, in proportion as the box is turned. And bel i 


watch. 
1nuali 
unles 


the motion of all the other parts of the ſpring- 
Now the effort, or action, of the ſpring, 15 cont 

_ diminiſhing from firſt to laſt; and, of conſequences 
that inequality was rectified, it wou 
with more force, and wind a greater q 
the box at one time than another; fo that! 
would never keep equal time. 
To correct this irregularity of the ing appli 
be more happily contrived than to have the ue 25 the 
to the arms of levers which are continually l e 
force of the ſpring is weaker. This es MF che r. 
always increaſing as it is moſt needed, Maine 
tion and effect of the ſpring in an equal | 4 coli 
It is for this reaſon that the use is man 0 eres 
gure. Its axis, which is immovable, 15 ag i0 
centers of all the unequal circumference 


ſpring) nothing could 


ell 
f tk 


+ . 9 
* 
105 
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F U 8 


| the ſarface of the fuſce : according as the part of a ſtring, 
f las 2 lich is untwiſting, is applied to a larger circumference, 
5 a greater 


ſeeds it is at à El. 5 | | 
ding thereto 3 and, © conſequence, the power 

* and des by this ſtring, viz. the ſpring, acts with 
of BY the ſpring begins to draw from the 


| dvantage 3 
Where the * xt pa the molt diſadvantageous part, becauſe 


heat. yertex oi nd 

; force is then the greatelt. | 
_ Ir he action of the ſpring diminiſhed equally, as the pa- 
15 gel baſes of a triangle do; the cone, which is generat- 
er fl wy” a triangle, would be the preciſe figure required for 


6: but, it is certain, the weakening of the ſprin 
* 2 fue that g wer oil and, of conſequence, the ule 
ur xe not be conical. | 
ry * experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictly 
Jared ſo; but that it be a little hollow toward the middle, i. e. 
vs the arm of the lever, muſt be there a little ſhortened ; 
young becauſe the action of the ſpring is not ſufficiently dimi- 
| year, niſhed of itſelf. : | | TH 
b may It is a matter of enquiry, among geometricians, what 
) ſhoot the preciſe figure of the Fuſee ſhould be; that is, what 
Is ſaid, the curve is, by whoſe revolution round its axis, the ſo- 
of this lid, whoſe figure the Fuſee is to have, ſhall be produced. 
Us an M. Varignon has determined this curve. The axis of the 
e mills 1% is alſo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the 
raw in ade toward the axis, and, of conſequence, concave all 
| furry, the way on the other, or outer-ſide; and the ordinates 
W upon are the different diſtances at which the ſtring is to be, 


the ſea, with regard to all the ſucceſhve fixed points of the axis. | 
water; The force of the ſpring multiplied by the arm of the lever 
| would i is applied to, each moment, being always to make an 1 


10 hare | equal product; it follows, that when the ſolid of the 


to pre. curve ſhall be formed, an ordinate multiplied by the ſur- 


{ace of the ſolid compriſed. between that ordinate and the 


diſtance from the fixed point in the axis | 


f mary greateſt of all the ordinates, viz. that of the baſe, will | 
may be always yield a product equal to that of any other ordinates | 
ie land, multiplied in the ſame manner. For the ordinates are| 


 plenti only arms of the lever; and the parts of the ſurface com- 
another prebended between them and the baſe are equal to the| 


arable, lengths of the ſtring which covers them, i. e. to the cor- 
to ſoy reſpondent forces of the ſpring ; which is what conſtitutes 


vill hel. the equation and the eſſence of the curve. | 
) two or Foses, Fuze, or Fus, in War, an appendage of a bomb, 


— 


and de. or granado-ſhell, by which the powder, or compoſition, | 


timer in the ſhell, is ſet on fire, to do the deſigned execution. 
The word is French, and literally denotes a ſpindle. 


the mis The fuze is a wooden pipe, or tap, commonly made of | 
| by us dry beech-wood, and ſometimes of horn-beam taken near | 


the root, filled with wild-fire, or the like compoſition ; 


thors t and is deſigned to burn ſo long, and no longer, as is the | 


PINDLE- time of the motion of the bomb or ſhell from the mouth 
Greeks, of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, ſo that the 
vs, from fuſee muſt be contrived, either from the nature of the 
the Ws compoſition, or the length of the pipe which contains it, 
Was * to burn juſt that time. Fuzes are turned rough and bored 
ſtus an at firſt, and then kept for ſeveral years in a dry place; 
TETRA the diameter of the hole is about a quarter of an inch, 
which does not go quite through, but leaves about a quar- 


— 


u_ ter of an inch at the bottom, and the head is made hollow 
TIC, in the form of a bowl. The compoſition for vues is | 


n whon ſalt-petre three parts, ſulphur one, and mealed powder 
ner of 
{e Holl 
; in lie | Hovel-full being all mealed powder, and two ſtrands of 


lk quick-match laid acroſs each other are drove in with it, 


or ſtlinz of parchment is tied over it till it is uſed. When theſe 


; ſpunk 75 are drove into the loaded ſhell, the lower end is cut 
alien oit in a ſlope, ſo that the compoſition may ſet fire to the 


which powder in the ſhell, and they muſt have ſuch a length as | 


'r ſi py ory as ſoon as the ſhell touches the ground. | 
„ i en the diſtance of the 2 8 from the object is 
ſelf (ron . the time of the ſhell's flight may be computed 
ad bene in T ! F which being known, the Fuze may be cut accord- 
watch. ID y burning two or three, and making uſe of a 
"inuall bh ſtring and weight for a pendulum, of ſuch a 

ength as to vibrate ſeconds or any given parts of time. 


C5 une k 
ge (lg Rag ary are to be kept for ſome time after they are 
it upo! due top mult be covered with a mixture of two 


| — aa DE a We 
avemeit vil of pitch, one of roſin, and three of bees wax, which 
Muller's Treat. of 


va or Fours, Artillery, p. 294, &c. 


is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote a FIRE- 


c 
| FUSIB OS as | 
_ Para WY ont quality in metals, and minerals, which 
5 * 


alis more able than 
9 > an . | 
oni llver, tin, and lead, iron, or copper; but leſs ſo than 


al ihe dax is freque ; - 
z of l more fu * ntly mixed with metals, to render them 


coupe 


49 


the ends of which are folded up into the bowl, and a cap 


Prevent any air from coming to the compoſition | 


three, four, and ſometimes five, when it is required to 
burn quicker. This compoſition is drove in with an iron 
driver, whoſe ends are capped with copper to prevent it | 
trom taking fire, and as equally hard as poſſible; the laſt | _ 
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FUS 


FUSIL, in Heraldry, by the French called fuſer, q. d. ſpitt- 


dle, is a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, more lender 


than the lozenge; its upper and lower angles being more 
acute than the two middle ones. See Tab. Herald fig. 42. 
Fus1L, in the Military Ari, ſee Fire-loch, 
FUSILE column, and marble; ſee the ſubſtantives. 
FUSILIERS, or FoziLEERSs, in the Alilitary Art, ate ſole 


diers armed like the reſt of the infantry, but wearing 


caps like the grenadiers, though ſomewhat ſhorter. Of 
theſe there are three regiments in the Engliſh ſervice ; 
the royal regiment of Scotch fufiliers raiſed in 1678; the 
royal regiment of Engliſh f/iliers raiſed in 168 53 and 
the royal regiment of Welch fu/iliers raiſed in 1688-9. 
We word is formed from the French l, a f/te, fires 
ock. 
FUSILUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the FUsA- 
s, 2 more common name for the euonymus. | 
R or ee in Heraldry, is when a field, or or- 
ar: is entirely covered over, or divided into us. 
FUSION, the ſolution, or melting, of metals, . 
& c. by means of fire; or the ad of changing them from 
their ſolid ſtate to a ſuor. 
The word is derived from the Latin h,; of funde, I 
pour out. Whence, alſo, effuſion, infuſion, ſuffufion, and 
transfuſion ; which ſee. | | | 
To give the ore its metallic form, they fuſe it: when it 


is in fuſion, the metalline ſubſtance, being the heavieſt, 


links to the bottom of the furnace ; the other terreſtrial 
matters riſing, in form of ſcoria, to the ſurface. | 


It is commonly imagined, that the fu/ion and metalline 


form of ores is wholly the effect of fire; and we have 
theories of fuſibility founded on this principle; but it is a 
_ miſtaken one. Fire, no doubt, is the principal agent; 

but fire, alone, is not ſufficient. A mineral, or piece of 
metal not purified, being put alone in a crucible; melts 
with great difficulty, and never becomes a perfeCt metal ; 


copper ore, for inſtance, being thus applied, its impure 
pait forms a ſcoria, and vitrifies; the metalline part re- 


ſiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black regulus. 
To promote the Ven and ſeparation, they mix coals, or 


ſtones, or cinders, or old ſcoriz, along with the ore; the 
inflammable principle in which, by help of fire, fuſes 


them perfectly, ſets the heterogeneous part at liberty, and 
raiſes it to the top. See FLux. = | 


The general reaſon of in is pretty eaſily aſſigned. 
| The firmneſs or ſolidity of a body ariſes from the force 


wherewith its particles cohere. And the COHESION of 


all bodies is as the quantity of contact in the component 


8 


divide, and diminiſh their contact; till at length there is 


not enough to hinder their rolling over each other, and 


giving way upon the leaſt impulſe. 
The dilatation obſervable in all iſion, is a proof that 
the particles of the bodies are ſeparated, and ſet at a 


diſtance from each other; and, conſequently, their con- 


tacts and coheſions diminiſhed. 


In effect, rarefaction and dilatation are the neceſlary con- 


ſequences of fire and heat. | | 

From the difference of coheſion proceeds that variety we 
obſerve in the ion of bodies: for ſuch as have leaſt 
contact of parts, ſooneſt give way to the fire; and ſome 


air and mercury are ſo fuſible, that the heat of the at- 


moſphere is always ſuſſicient to keep them fluid; when 


others, which have a ſtronger contact, are not to be 


ſeparated without much difficulty. Upon this account, 


vegetables very eaſily diſunite, minerals ſlower, and me- 
tals ſloweſt of all; and of the laſt, thoſe wherein the 
contact of part is leaſt, as in lead and tin, moſt readily 
melt ; but thoſe which are moſt compact, as gold and 
filver, are not to be managed but by a violent heat. 

If now the force of cohefion were proportional to the 
quantity of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might 


from ſtatics account for all the variety that occurs in 7#- 
Hon for by knowing the ſpecilic gravity of a body, we _ 


ſhould then know what ſorce is required to melt it ; but 
becauſe the ſame quantity of matter may be fo varioully 
diſpoſed, that in one body there ſhall be a much greater 
contact than in another, though the gravity be equal, or 


even greater in the latter, therefore the force of the 


coheſion cannot be eſtimated by gravity; for lead, though 
more ponderous than all other metals except gold, yet 
in the fire is more eaſily melted than almoſt any other; 
ſo that it neceſſarily ſollows, that in this metal there muſt 
be a leſs cobeſion, or contact of parts, how much ſoever 
it may excced others in the quantity of its matter, 

Bodies aſter Aon return again into a ſolid maſs, upon 
removing them from the fire; becauſe their particles 
hereupon approach nearer to one another by their ate 
tractive ſorce, and are compelled to unite. 

F 


ow, the corpuſcles of fire, entering with rapidity into | 
the pores of the metal, agitate, and, by degrees, looſen, 


will melt away by the warmth of a vapour only: thus 


Such 
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Such as conſiſt of bomogeneous and unalterable parts, as 
wax, gums, and the purer metals, recover their ancient 


form : for when the ſame texture of parts remains in the 
whole body, it muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame appear- 


ance, when the ſeparating power ceaſeth to act; but 


other bodies, whoſe parts with reſpect to denſity and ſur- 
face are extremely different from one another, while ſome 
are carried off by the force of heat, and others are 
changed as to figure and poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
pear in another form: for they cannot recover their ori- 
ginal phaſes, unleſs every particle could reinſtate itſelf 
In that very ſituation it had before, which may be hin- 


dered infinite ways; as may be experienced eaſily in he- 


terogeneous bodies. 


The difference, therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous 


bodies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for 
but from the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: 


for thoſe bodies whoſe, parts conſtantly retain the ſame | 


ſurfaces, never loſe their form ; but others, by having 
the ſurfaces of their parts altered, have a different tex - 
ture, and put on another appearance. 

It had been formerly an opinion, very generally received, 
that the ſolution of metals by lightning is effected by a 
kind of cold uon; and the inſtances that have been 


uſually alledged in ſupport of this opinion, are thoſe of | 


a ſword being melted in its ſcabbard, and of money be- 


ing melted in a bag, whilſt the ſcabbard and bag re- 


mained unhurt. But it appears, by a variety of experi- 
ments and obſervations, collected in the progreſs of 


ELECTRICITY to its preſent advanced ſtate, that this | 


kind of futon is attended with heat and ignition, as in 
the caſe of common #u/ron. Phil. Tran. vol, li. part i. 
art. 30 and 31. 8 3 
ST, in Architecture, the SHAFT of a column; or that 
part comprehended between the baſe and the capital; 
called alſo the naked. 8 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a ca/F. 


The ##/t is that cylindrical part, which makes, as it were, | 
the body or trunk of the column, excluſive of the head | 


and foot. | DD | EE | 
FUSTIAN, in Commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuff, which 
ſeems, as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide. 


Manege derives the word from Viſtanum, which in the | 


corrupt Latin writers is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and is 


| ſuppoſed to be formed from fuſtis, on account of the} 
tree whereon the cotton grows. Bochart derives it from | 


fuſtat, which, in Arabic, ſignifies the ancient city of 
Memphis, where cotton is produced in great abundance. 


Right ſuſtians ſhould be made altogether of cotton thread, | 


both woof and warp. . 5 
There are Vuſtians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, 


fine, with ſhag or knap, and without it. 'There are alſo | 
a great many made, whereof the warp is flax, or even 


-. hemp- | | | | 
Fus riAx, in Criticiſm, a word uſed to expreſs bombaſt. 


dyers. 2 „ | 
The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow ; but there 
ſhould be ſome other ingredients mixed with it, to make 


it laſting. The tree that yields it grows in all the Car- 


ribbee iflands; particularly in Barbadoes and Tobago, 
here it riſes to a great height. 


The dyers uſe it chiefly for Bl Ack: but ſome of the 
ableſt and honeſteſt among them, who would dye none | 


N 


FusrIck, or Fus rock, a yellow wood uſed by the 


FUL 


Beſide this, there is another kind of fun: 
growing in Italy, Provence, &c. which l 6 faſted 


coffee-colour. 


laſhed with whips. 
Roman inquiſition. 


ſame with FUSTIGATION. 


FUSTUC, in Botany, a name given by 
writers to the tree which produces th 
The word ſounds ſo like the name of a wood "wy 
dying, and called at this time fifick, wall 


ſuppoſed to expreſs ſome tree 


CHIO. 


Thoſe next the keel are called 
reſt upper futtocks. 


I ſhall ſee an end. 


knee and lames the horſe. - 


FUSTIGATION, in the Reman Cuſtoms, a 
flicted by beating with a cudgel. This puniſh 
peculiar to freemen; for the ſlaves were leon 


FusTIGATION, fu/?:gatio, is alſo a penance enjoined by 
e 


FUSTU ARIUM, in Antiquity, a Roman Puniſhment, 4, 
» te 


FUT-FA, in Music. See F and Cites, _ 
FUTTOCKS, ia @ pip, the timbers raiſed over the tes 
or the compaſling timbers which make her breadth, 


FuTTOCK /hrouds. See SHROUDS. | 
FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter. 4 
We fay a future ſtate, a future contingency ; there i; 
none but God to whom future things are preſent, 
FuTURE, or FUTURE Tenſe, in Grammar, denotes an in- 
flexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing nil 
be in ſome time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come; 


The future time admits of two caſes : either we may in. M 
tend to expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhon f 
time; or a thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. : 
Thus the Greeks have their paulo poſt futurum, net ws 
2yor perawy, which marks a thing juſt going to be done; 
as @otyoopar ; beſide the common, indefinite flirt, 
aomow, I will do it; ſcribam, T /hall write. | 

In Latin, Italian, French, and even in Engliſh, the ju 
ture of the indicative expreſſes only the deſign or inten- 


definite future tenſes, beſides the common indefinite fi- 
ture, which he calls the aoriſt of the future, viz. the 
inceptive future, as ſcripturus ero, I ſhall be begimung b "4 
write; the middle or extended future, as ſcribem ero, J 
Shall be writing; and the completive Future, as ſeripjerh 
T ſhall have done writing. See TENSE. by gue 
FUZE, or Fuzes. See Fenn... 
FUZEE, in the Manege, two dangerous ſplents, Joining 
from above downwards: commonly a fuzce riſes to tie gen 


to dye I 


ent Wag 


rged or 


E piſtachia. nutz. 


that it mi ht b 
the ſame kind; bn 


is of a very different origin. The Jews . 

have called thi Fachs e feftic * pry Fa 
thence ſome have written the name fuſzuch or fuſh yy 
Greeks have written it gu58z, and the barbarons 1 8 
writers icio, which ſounds very like the name pi 


Atin 
A- 


ground-futtocks, and the 


tion of doing a thing, or ſimply that the thing will be; "oy 

as, I will praiſe, I will be approved: and the futare of 8 

the ſubjunctive ſhews, that the thing will be done under 

certain circumſtances z when I ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, BY 
Iwill tell you. Sometimes the future is expreſſed in * 

Engliſh by the preſent; if I meet your friend, I wil & 
| ſend him to you; % offenders, , incidero, c. fin 

Mr. Harris, in his diſtribution of tenſes, reckons three * 


Fuxees differ from ſcrews or thorough ſplents in this 


but the beſt and moſt laſting colours, are of opinion it 
ſhould be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. | 


leg. See SPLENT. 


TFUZILEERS. See Fuss. 


that the latter are placed on the two oppoſite ſides of the 


G, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even 


finger. G is mute before n, as gna/h, ſign. Gh has the 


| WWillelmys, 


The ſeventh letter of our alphabet, and the fifth 
conſonant : though in the alphabets of all the 
oriental languages, the Hebrew, Phcenician, 


Greek, G is the third letter. | | 
The Hebrews call it ghimel, or gimel, q. d. camel; becauſe 
it reſembles in its form the neck of that animal ; and the 
fame appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Pheenician, 
and Chaldee : in the Syriac it is called gomel, in Arabic 
im, and in Greek gamma. 18 e 

The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be any 
way ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is formed 
by the reflection of the air againſt the palate, made by 
the tongue, as the air paſſes out of the throat; which 
Martianus Capella expreſſes thus, G ſpiritus cum palato 
ſo that the G 1s a palatal letter. | 


is formed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the fore-part 
of the tongue againſt the upper gum z which ſound it re- 
tains before a, o, u, l, r; as gate, go, gull. At the end 
of a word it is always hard, as ring, /ing, &c. The other 


ſound, called that of the ſoft G, reſembles that of /, and 


is commonly, though not always, found before e and 2, 
as in gem and gibbet. To this rule, however, there are 
many exceptions; G is often hard before i, as give, &c. 
and ſometimes before e, as get, &c. It is alſo hard in 


derivatives from words ending in g, as finging, ſtronger, 


&c. and generally before er, at the end of words, as 


found of the hard G in the beginning of a word, as 


gb; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is | | 
quite ſilent, as right, though. At the end of a word Gh| 


has often the ſound of /, as laugh. Johnſon. 


The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at the | 


beginning of words, before an u; as in gnatus, gnoſco, 
guabilis, gnarrat, &c. which they ordinarily wrote natus, 
noſeo, nobilis, &c. They alſo frequently changed it into 


c; as gamelus, into camelus; gragulus, graculus; quin- 
Zentum, quincentum, &c. Sometimes it was put inſtead 


of n, before a e, and for another c; as Agchiſes, aggora, 
apguilla, &c. for Anchiſes, ancora, anguilla, &c. And 
mitead of p; as magal:a, for mapalia, &c. G is alſo 
uſed inſtead of q, and q inſtead of G, as in anguina, an- 
Jina, anguina, &c. inſtead of , as in aquagium, fat aqua- 
um; agger, for arger, &c. And inſtead of s, as in 


ſpargo, Har, parſum; or rather, it is retrenched from : 


thoſe laſt wor 8, to avoid the cacophony of /pars/#, or 
Hare. G is alſo put for c; as e 107 . 
aus, for Gaius; Gaeta, ſor Caieta; and for v; as in 
Ie for fivere. See N, P, &c. e way 5 

e northern people frequently change the G into v, or 
wz 3s in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. 
or in this inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French 


ae changed the w into G; becauſe they wrote Gallus 


long before Malus, or Mallia, were known; as appears 

rom all the ancient Roman and Greek writers. 

44 Jet it is equally true, that the French change the 20 
e northern nations, and v conſonant, into G; as 


Culphilas; Va co, into Gaſcon, & 
\ , 7 3 Co 
ED lid, f cap. De 1 calls G a new letter ; his 
the art d that the Romans had not introduced it before 
erefted b unic war; as appears from the roſtral column, 
e in li y C. Duilius, on which we every where find a 
nibel he G. It was Sp. Carvilius who firſt diſtin- 
of be G tween thoſe two letters, and invented the figure 
e ſeryeg v as we are aſſured by Terentius Scaurus. The 
ain a] mY well for G; it being the third letter of the 
Ie abet, as the G or was of the Greek. 


is ound inſtead of c on ſeveral medals: Vaillant, 


William, into Guillaume; Mulphilas, into 


G AB 


Num. Imperat. tom. i p- 39. M. Beger prod es 
+ tom. i. p. 39. M. produces a me- 
dal of the Familia Ogulnia, where GAR is read inſtead 


more frequently ſeen on medals, in lieu of G; as Au- 
CUSTALIS CALLAECIA CARTACINENSTs, &c. for Au- 
GUSTALIS, &c. Not that the pronunciation of thoſe 

words was altered, but only that the G was unartfully or 
negligently cut by the workmen; as is the caſe in divers 
inſcriptions of the Eaſtern empire; where auc, Au cc, 
Aucce, are frequently found for Aue, &c. 
The form of our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks; the Latin G being cer- 


ſily be ſhewn, had our printers all the characters and 
forms of this letter, which we meet with in the Greek 


T to G. | 
As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 
Jof the Hebrews or Samaritans. All the difference be- 


—_ 


one is turned to the right, and the other to the left, ac- 
cording to the different manners of writing and reading, 


the G was derived from the Greek kappa, is loſt. 


urbis, and G. P. R. gloria populi Romani. | 
G has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 400, 
according to the verſe, : 


G quadringentos demonſirativa tenebit. 


thouſand. 1 | 
G, in Chronology, is the ſeventh dominical letter. 
G, on the French Coins, denotes the city of Poitiers. 
G is alſo uſed, in Muſie, to fignify one of the clefts ; viz. 


CLEF, and TREBLE. _ | 5 
GABALE, in Mythology, a deity worſhi ped at Heliopolis 


is thus repreſented on many medals of Caracallus. 


Merchant of Venice, and by Butler in his Hudibras, 
book i. | | = 
GABBARA, a name which the Egyptians gave the dead 


them. 8 5 „ 
That people, out of a cuſtom which they had received 
from their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure 


the inundations of the Nile, uſed to wrap up the bodies 
of perſons of eminence, particularly thoſe of ſaints and 
martyrs, in a great number of linen cloths, with balms 


Mouuv. | N 
And theſe, St. Auguſtine tells us, were what they called 
abbaras. Sermon cxx. de diver/1s, cap. 12. 
liny makes mention of the ſame thing, lib. vii. cap. 16. 
where he relates, that in the time of Claudius, a gab- 
bara was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten feet long. 
The word is Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, formed of 
AJ, gaber, a man, and denotes an embalmed body. 
GABEL, or GABELLE, in the French Cuſtonis, a duty or 
impoſition on ſalt. | 5 
Etymologilts are divided as to the origin of the word. 
| | dome 


| 


of CaR, which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the c is 


tainly a corruption of the Greek gamma, T, as might ea- 


| and Latin MSS. through which the letter paſſed from 
Gin Engliſh has two ſounds, one from the Greek , and | 5 | 3 


the Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becauſe it | 


tween the gamma and ghimel conſiſts in this, that the 


which obtained among thoſe different nations ; ſo that all 
the pains Salmaſius has taken on Solinus, to prove that 


G, as a Roman abbreviature, has various ſignifications. It 
denotes gratis, gens, gaudium, &c. G. V. ſignifies genio 


When a daſh was added at the top, G, it ſignified ſorty 


that of the higheſt part, called the ?rcb/e, or alt. Sec 


under the figure of a lion, with a radiant head; and it 
GABARDINE, from the Italian gavardina, has been ſomes _ 


times uſed to denote a coarſe frock, or mean dreſs. In 
this ſenſe it is uſed by Shakſpeare in his Tempeſt and 


bodies, which they kept by them, inſtcad of burying 
from the poſition of their country, which is expoſed to 


and ſpices; and inſtead of interring them, they preſerved 
them in their houſes: thinking, that thereby they did 
them much more honour. See EMBALMING, and 


GAB 


Some derive it from the Hebrew gab, a preſent; others 
from ba», to deliver; others from 9528. kabbatan, re- 
ceipt; others from ghanzl, or gabe, un ae; and others 
from the corrupt Latin gabellu. or gablum, {ribute. 


The gabel is let out to farm; and makes the ſecond ar- 


ticle in the king's revenue. 


g | 
"There are three farms of gabels : the firft comprenends 


the greateſt part of the kingdom; the ſecond is that of 
the Lyonnois, and Languedoc; and the third that of 
Dauphine/ and Provence. There are ſeveral provinces 
exempt from the gabel, having purchaſed that privilege 
of Henry Il. 
This duty is ſaid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286, 
under Philip the Fair. Philip the Long took a double 
per livre on ſalt, by an edict in 1318, which he promiſed 
to remit when he was delivered from his enemies; which 
was renewed by Philip de Valois, in 1345 ; and the duty 
Was raiſed to four deniers per livre; king John reſumed 
it in 1355, and it was granted to the dauphin in 1358, 
to ranſom king John. It was continued by Charles V. 


in 1366; after his deceaſe it was ſuppreſſed, but revived | 


again by Charles VI. in 1381. Louis XI. raiſed it to 
twelve deniers per livre; and Francis I. in 1542, to 
twenty-four livres per muid ; and it has been confider- 
ably augmented ſince that time; ſo that a minot of falt 
pays a duty of 52 livres, 8 ſols, and 6 den. Philip de Va- 
Jois firſt eſtabliſhed granaries and officers of the gabelles, 
and prohibited any other perſons from ſelling ſalt: from 
which time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the inland 
conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who 
ſells and diſtributes every grain thereof by his farmers, 
and officers created for the purpoſe. „ 
The produce of this impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is 
computed to make one-fourth of the whole revenue of 
the kingdom. | | | hg 
GABEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed, in ſome of our Ancient 
Writers, for any ſort of tax, or impoſition : as gabel of 
Wines, of ſilks, &c. e EN, 
_ GABINIA fega. See Toca. | 


 GABIONS, in Fortification, &c. are large cylindric baſkets, | 


open at both ends, made of ozier twigs, about three feet 
high, and as much in diameter; having nine or ten 
ſtakes, about an inch and a half in diameter, which ex- 
ceed the baſket-work about five or ſix inches, and are 
pointed. Theſe ſerve in ſieges to carry on the approaches 
under cover, when they come pretty near the fortifica- 
tion. See Tab. VII. Fortification, fig. 39. 
They are commonly uſed in BATTERIES, to ſcreen the 
engineers, &c. in order to which one is placed on either 
| fide each gun, only leaving room for the muzzle to ap- 
_ pear through. _ 5 Ga | 
There are alſo a ſmaller ſort of gabions, about one foot 
high, twelve inches in diameter at the top, and from 


eight to ten at bottom, uſed on parapets, in trenches, &c. 


to cover the muſqueteers ; being placed ſo cloſe as that a 
muſquet can but juſt peep through. Pt 
They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, &c. 
where the ground proves too hard to dig into. 

_ GaB1oNs, Seuffed, are five or fix feet long, and as much in 

diameter, filled with branches and ſmall wood, and ſerv- 


ing to roll before the workmen in trenches, and to cover | 
| if this bubble happens to eſcape, the creature ſqueezes 


them in front againſt muſket-ſhot. See MANTLET. - 

To render the gabions uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them 
on fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them. 
GABIREA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 


of the old writers to ſuch myrch as was remarkably | 


„ . | Ns. 
GABLE, or GaBLE-end of a houſe, is the upright trian- 
gular end; from the cornice, or eaves, to the top of its 
GaBLE, land. See LAN Pp-gable. 


GABLOCKS, the artificial ſpurs of a game- cock. bo: 4 


GABRES, or GavREs, a religious ſect in Perſia and In- 
dia; called alſo Gebres, Gevres, &c. See Maci, 


The Turks call the Chriſtians Gabres, q. d. infidels, or | 


people of a falſe religion; or, rather, as Leunclavius ob- 


ſerves, Heathens, or Gentiles: the word Gabre, among | 


the Turks, having the ſame ſigniſication as Pagan, or 
' Infidel, among the Chriſtians ; and denoting any thing 
eee, on 4 | | 
In Perſia, the word has a more peculiar fignification ; 
wherein it is applied to a ſect diſperſed through the 
country, and ſaid to be the remains of the ancient Per. 


ſians, or followers of Zoroaſter, being worſhippers of | 


fire. See FIRE, everlaſting. 

They entertain the molt profound veneration for this an- 

cient philoſopher, whom they conſider as the great pro- 
phet ſent by God to communicate his law, and to inſtruct 
thera in his will. 
They have a ſuburb at Iſpahan, which is called Gaurabad, 
or the town of rhe Gaurs, where they are employed in 
the meaneſt and vileſt drudgery : ſome of them are diſ- 
| G | 


84 


perſed through other parts of Perſia; b 
paily abound in Kermon, the moſt by wh 
the whole country, where the M.bometan province jn 
liberty, and the exerciſe of their hen allow them 
them fied many ages ago into India, ang 5 Several of 
Surat, where their poſterity remain to this rag Abort 
is alio a colony of them at Bombay. The ay. There 
ignorant, inotfenfive people, extremely ſu erſte. > Poor, 
zc:lous for their rites, rigorous in their 0 | 4% 
neſt in their dealings. "They profeſs 10 bet Sy and hg. 
rection and a future judgment, and to Word a relur. 
God. And though they perform their ws {te Ong 
fre, and direct their devotion towards the 110 been 
which they have an extraordinary veneration wn, fo 
ſtrenuouſly maintain that they worſhip 1 5 
theſe are the moſt expreſſive ſymbols of ths y 
for this reaſon they turn towards them in the; 
ſervices. See Thevenot's and Tavernier's V 
Hyde's Rel. Vet. Perſ. cap. xxiv. 
However, ſome have ſuppoſed, that theſe are Perf 
converted to Chriſtianity, who, being afterwards js n 
themſelves, mingled their ancient ſuperſtitions | . q 
truths and practices of Chriſtianity, and ſo "hs 5 
themſelves a religion apart: and they de or 
throughout the whole of their ſyſtem of Jodi that, 
practice, we may diſcern the marks and traces of G ang 
anity, though grievoully defaced; the annunciatio 46 
magi, the maſſacre of the infants, our Saviour's nit * 
bis perſecutions, aſcenſion, &c. —_ 
GABRIELITES, in Fecle/igftical Hiſtory, a ſect of 
baptiſts, that appeared in Pomerania in 15 20. The 5 
rive their name from Gabriel Scherling, who aſter 4 
ing been for fome time tolerated in that count oF 
obliged to remove, and died in Poland. 187 785 


et they 
but that 
Deity; and 
t devotional 
oy ages, and 


|GAD, in Mining, an inſtrument uſed to dig out the or 


It is a ſmall punch of iron with a long handle of 
One of the miners holds this in his 2 direQtng th 


a large ſledge hammer, drive it into the vein, 
= working by this inſtrument is thence called gad. 
GA D-, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of oꝝsrzus, with 
ſpotted wings, yellow breaſt and brown band, and vel. 
low abdomen, terminating in a black point; the com- 
mon name for a winged inſcct, called alſo the dun-fly or 
ox-{ly, a creature very troubleſome to cows, horſes, &, 
This creature, examined by the microſcope, has ſeveral 
peculiarities worthy obſervation. It has, like the gnat, 
a long proboſcis, with a ſharp dart, and two darts ſheath- 
ed within it; the uſe of which is to penetrate the fleſh 
of animals, and feed on their blood ; whereas the pro- 
boſcis ſerves to ſuck the juices, &c. from fruits, flowers, 
and leaves of plants, | £ | 
'The eggs of this fly are laid in the water, and there pro- 
duce a remarkable maggot, of a brown colour and long 
flatted figure, with a pencil of fine downy hairs at its 
tail, which it ſpreads into a circular form on the ſurface 
of the water, whilſt its head is plunged under it in ſearch 
of food. In deſcending, theſe hairs are drawn together 
in an oval form, and made to incloſe a bubble of air, by 
means of which the maggot is able to riſe again; and 


another out of its body to ſupply its place. The ſnout 
of this maggot has three diviſions, whence are thruſt out 
three little pointed bodies, like ſerpents tongues, Theſe 
maggots are very common on the ſurface of ditch-water, 


and the motion of their inteſtines is very fingular and 


obſervable. Baker's Microf. p. 207. 

GADING, among Miners. See Gap. 

GADUS, in 1chthyo/ogy, the name of a genus of the ma- 

 lacopterygious, or ſoft-finned fiſhes, in the Artcdial 
ſyſtem, the characters of which are theſe : the bron- 
chioſtege membrane on each ſide contains ſeven bones of 
a ſomewhat cylindric ſorm; the back in ſome ſpecies bas 

three fins, and in others only two; the head in mo 
ſpecies is compreſſed, but in ſome it is depreſſed. 
Artedi enumerates the following diſtinctions, VIZ. thoe 

| which have three fins and no cirri, of which N 
three ſpecies, the Whiting, the colc-fifh, and the v y 
ing-pollack ; thoſe which have three ns with cirrl, 6 
which belong the cod-ſiſh, the hadgoc k, the poutils, 
end the Corniſh poor: thoſe which Pon 
back comprehend the hake, the ling, the 8 _ 
the bearded gadus, with a furrow at the firſt of the t! 
back fins, called im Cornwall the whiſtle- ih. b the 
The gadus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus 5 
JUGULARES : it has a ſmooth head, ſeven lender , 
chioſtegous rays, an oblong body with decicuou? =_ 
all the fins are covered with a common ſein, an 

Ke ventral fins are ſlender, and neue in 2 point. 
ADWALL, anas flrepera. See Duck, zen 

GAELAUM, ear fire in Natural Iliſtei qs à name d by 


point to a proper place, while the others ſtriking it with 


have two fins in the 


GAG 


ſome of the old writers to the PETROLEUM, or, as | 

5. wvſally call it, oil of petre. 1 
Kp T in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, a name 
GAF \ Avicenna and others to the ſarcocolla of the 


given 


ark. tn Sea-lnguage a ſort of boom or pole uſed to 


er edge of the mizen : the foremoſt or 
extend Eee of it 15 furniſhed with two cheeks, form- \ 
me” ſemi-circle, which incloſe the after-part of the maſt, 
10 's to confine the gaff cloſe to its reſpective maſt whilſt 
the (ail is hoiſting or lowering. 
GAFFS. See GABLOCKS. | 3 
GAFOLD-land, or GarvuL-land, terra ſenſualis, in our | 
1d Writers, land liable to taxes, and rented or let for 


Ty TES. See JET | 
C0 ATRONICA, a word uſed by the /F7iters of the | 
Midale Ages, as the name of a diſtinct ſtone, but ſeem- 
ing only a falſe ſpelling of the word GARATRONIUM. 
CAGE, in our ancient Cuftoms, ſigniſies a pledge, or pawn, 
iven by way of ſecurity. | ; 
The word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables: 
for immoveables, the term hypotheca is ed. 
If the gage periſh, the perſon Who received it is not to 
anſwer for it, but only for extreme negligence, &c. | 
Cab is alſo uſed for a challenge to coMBAT. 
jn which ſenſe it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or 
challenger, caſt on the ground, and the other took up, 
38 accepting-the challenge: this was uſually a glove, | 
gantlet, chaperoon, or the like. TEE - 
The Grand Cuſtomary mentions gages plelges de duel. 
Theſe were gentlemen of the relations or friends of the | 
combatants. If he who had given the gages pleiges was | 
overcome, he was to pay a mulct agreed on. | 


g is changed into 20 and of gage is formed wage. As, | 
to wage law, to wage deliverance, q. d. to give ſecurity 
a thing ſhall be delivered. | 


If a perſon who has diſtrained be ſued for not having | 
he will deliver them. | 


bands of the proprietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits 
thereof: in oppoſition to gage, vivum vadium, where 


itſelf, and as it ſubſiſts, ſurvives the debt, and is there- 
fore called living pledge; the firſt does not. | 


pleaſure of the perſon who gave them. 3 
Gacr, in the Sea Language. When one ſhip is to wind- 


ward of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather-goge of 
ber. | | | „„ 


The ſeamen, alſo, call trying how much water a ſhip | 
draws, gaging, or rather gauging of her; and it is done | 


thus: 


They drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then 
put down this pike by the rudder, till the nail catch hold 


under it; for then, as many feet as the pike is under 
water is the ſhip's gage, or depth of water ſhe draws. 
Cage, in Joinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line 


u 


ls chief uſe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit into | 


mortiſſes; and for gaging ſtuff of an equal thickneſs. 
It is made of an oval 
ſtick, to ſlide u 
tooth at the end 
the ſtuff at any 
oval from it. 


| zer; among Letter-founders, is a piece of box, or other 

» variouſly notched z which is uſed to adjuſt | 
ſions, ſlopes, &c. of the different ſorts of let- 
re are ſeveral kinds of theſe gages. See Foun- | 


ard wood 
the dimen 
ters. The 
DERY, 
Cace, in Pneumatics, 
Purpoſes to which jt 
AGE of the air-pump. 
Powers of exhauſtion in Mr. 


they are indicated by his pear-gage, have lately been con- 


Th red with peculiar attention by Mr. Nairne, F. R. S. 

ray * to Bern a ſeries of experiments on this 

5 ind y obſerving the remarkable difference between 

gage N of exhauſtion and rare faction by this 
ge, ; 

every poſſib 9m common barometer-gage. Having uſed 


recaution i pari is di | 
e nevertheleſ; in preparing his different gages, 


is of various ſorts, according to the 
is applied. Thus, 


Smeaton's air-pump, as 


Gacs is only now retained as a ſubſtantive: as a verb, the | 


delivered what he had took by diſtreſs, he ſhould wage, | 
or gage, or gager, deliverance z that is, put in ſurety that 


Cask, mort, mortuum vadium, is that which is left in the | 


the fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, and 
_ reckoned on the foot of the debt, which diminiſhes in | 
proportion thereto. The ſecond acquits or diſcharges 


Pomey alſo uſes MORT-GAGE for the poſſeſſion of any | 
effects, on condition of ſurrendering them up at the good | 


| 121 parallel to the ſtrait fide of any board, or piece of | 


See Alk-pump. The extraordinary | 


: 


found, that, when th t und 
a receiver, pla , ) n they were put under 
ced 0 | 
oaked in ilfe n a leather dreſſed in alum, and 


id tallow, according to his uſual method, 
| Ne 145. 


| 


GAG 


and the pump was worked for ten minutes, the quick- 
ſilver in the barometer- gage roſe to within one tenth of 
an inch of the height of the quickſilver in the ſtandard 
barometer, which was at that time at thirty inches, and 
indicated that the air had been rareſied only about three 
hundred times; whereas Mr. Smeaton's pear-gage indi- 
cated a degree of exhauſtion equal to ſix thouſand times, 
the whole of its cavity, on dipping its open end into the 
cup of quickſilver and letting in the air, except a fix 
thouſandth part, being filled by the quickfilver. he 
difference of indications by theſe two gages was found 
much more conſiderable in ſubſequent experiments. 
Having an opportunity of repeating ſome of theſe cxpe- 
riments before the honourable Henry Cavendith, Mr. 
Smeaton, and others, in April 1776, Mr. Cavendiſh ac- 
counted for the obſerved and aſtoniſhing difference, by 
referring to ſome experiments of his father, lord Charles 


Cavendiſh ; from which it appeared, that water, when- 


ever the preſſure of the atmoſphere on it is diminiſhed 
to a certain degree, is immediately turned into vapour, 
and reduced as ſuddenly to water again on refforn the 
preſſure: the degree of preſſure varies according to the 
temperature of the water; for when the heat is of 
Fahrenheir's ſcale, it turns into vapour as ſoun as the 
preſſure is reduced to that of three quarters of an inch 
of quickſilver, or about one ſortieth of the uſual preſture 
of the atmoſphere; but when the heat is only 41, the 
preſſure mult be reduced to that of a quarter of an inch 
of quickſilver, or to one hundred and twentieth of the 
uſual preſſure, before the water turns into vapour. Ac- 
cording to this theory, whenever the air in the receiver 
is exhauſted to the abovementioned degree, the moiſture 
adhering to the different parts of the machine, will be 
converted into an elaſtic vapour, and ſupply the place of 
the air, which is drawn away by the working of the 
pump; and the fluid left in the receiver and pear-gape, 


will be chiefly this vapour. When the air is let into the 


receiver, the vapour within the pear-zage will be-reduced 
to water, and only the real air will remain uncondenſed; 
and therefore this gage only ſhews how much real air is 
left in the receiver, and not how much the preſſure or 


| ſpring of the included air is diminiſhed ; whereas the 
 barometer-gage ſhews how much the included fluid is 


diminiſhed, and that equally, whether it conſiſts of air 
or vapour. In order to aſcertain the truth of this plau- 
ſible theory, Mr. Nairne proceeded to free every part of 


his apparatus as much as. poſſible from any adhering 


moiſture, concluding that by this means he ſhouid be 
able to bring the two gages to an agreement. Inſtead of 
placing the receiver on leather, as before, he put it on 


the pump-plate, made as clean and dry as poſlible, and 


applied a cement round its edge to exclude the outward 
air. When the pump in this ſtate was worked for ten 
minutes, the barometer-gage indicated a degiee of ex- 


hauſtion nearly equal to fix hundred; and, on letting the 


air into the receiver, the pear-gage indicated a degree of 
exhauſtion little more than ſix hundred alſo. In another 
experiment he put a piece of the oiled leather above 
mentioned in the receiver, and found, on working. the 
pump, that the barometer-gage indicated a degree of ex- 
| hauſtion of nearly three hundred, but the pear-gage in- 
dicated a degree of exhauſtion not leſs than four thou- 


| ſand. But on taking out the piece of leather, and re- 


peating the experiment, the two gages agreed, as before. 
Having thus concluded, in general, thar a confiderable 
quantity of vapour aroſe from the compound of eather, 
alum, oil, and tallow, it was. his next object to find out 


from which of thefe ſubſtances the vapour was princi- 
piece of wood, fitted upon a ſquare | 


and down {tifly thereon, and with a | 
of a ſtaff, to ſcore, to ſtrike a line upon | 
diſtance, according to the diſtance of the | 


pally derived. For this purpoſe he ſeparately and ſuc- 
ceſſively included in the receiver two ounces of tallow, 


the ſame. quantity of oil and of alum, and a piece of 


leather as it comes from the leather-ſcllers, weighing a 
hundred grains : from theſe experiments he found that 
the elaſtic vapour, which occaſioned ſo great a difference 
in the teſtimony of the gages, aroſe chiefly from the lea- 
ther, and very little from the tallow, oil, and alum. In 
the experiment with the leather, it ſupplied the place of 
the exhauſted air fo faſt, that he could not in ten mis 


nutes make the barometer-gage indicate a degree of ex- 


hauſtion of more than a hundred and fifty-nine ; whereas 


that of the pear-gage was a hundred thouſand. In order 


to determine whether the difference in the gages was de- 


caſioned by the moiſture of the leathes, Mr. Nairne re- 


peated the experiment with a piece of freſh leather, 
weighing a hundred grains. The pear-gage indicated a 
rare faction of a hundred thouſand, and the leather had 
loſt two grains of its weight; when the ſamg piece of 
leather was ſo thoroughly dried by the fire till it would 
loſe no more of its weight, and thus reduced to eighty 
grains, it gained two grains in the experiment, and the 
pear-gage exhibited a rarefaction only of two hundred 
and eighty. The leather was afterwards held in the 
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ſream of hot water till it had regained its former moi. 
ſture and weight, and the degree of exhauſtion indicated 
by the pear-gage was a hundred thouſand, and the loſs | 
of weight two grains, as before. In the firſt of theſe 
experiments, the degree of rarefaction indicated by the 
barometer-gage was a hundred and thirty-four; in the 
ſecond, two hundred and ſixty-eigbt; and in the third. 
one hundred and forty-ſeven. The effect of the vapour 
ariſing from ſmall quantities of different fluids, and from | 
other ſubſtances containing moiſture, was tried in a va- 
riety of inſtances; and having found that the fmall 
quantity of moiſture which exhaled from the ſubſtances 
under the receiver, prevented the pump from exhauſting 
to a conſiderable degree, Mr. Nairne ſuſpected that when- 
ever wet leather had been uſed to connect the receiver 
with the plate, there muſt have ariſen ſo great a quantity 
of vapour as to have prevented the degree of exhauſtion 
from being near ſo great as in other inſtances. This 
led him to another ſet of experiments, in order to al- 
certain this fat. Having firſt placed the receiver on the 
pump-plate, made clean and dry, with only a little oil 
poured round the outſide edge of it, both gages agreed 
in indicating a rarefaction of ſix hundred, as before: 


but when the receiver was ſet on leather, that had been | 


' ſoaked for two days in water, the rarefaction indicated 
by the barometer-gage was uniformly fifty-one in three 
different trials; but the pear-gage exhibited firſt ſixteen 
- thouſand, in the ſecond inſtance fifteen hundred, and 
in the third one thouſand : when the receiver was placed 
on a piece of leather, ſoaked in a mixture of water and 


ſpirit of wine, the barometer-goge in three trials always | 


indicated a degree of exhauſtion equal to forty-ſeven ; 
but the pear-gage was unaccountably various; in the firſt 
trial being twelve thouſand ; in the ſecond, eleven hun- 
dred and fifty; and in the third, five hundred. By 
theſe experiments it ſufficiently appears, that the uſe of 
leather ſoaked in water, or in water and ſpirit of wide, 

prevents the pump from exhauſting to any conſiderable 


degree. wi two other experiments, in which water was“ 


uſed for ſoftening the leathers of the piſtons of a com- 


mon air-pump, we find that the higheſt degree of rare- 


faction that could be procured was thirty-ſeven, accord- 
ing to the barometer-gage ; and thirty-eight, according 
to the pear- gage. Mr. Nairne's laſt experiment furniſhes 
a very extraordinary evidence of the effect of vapour on 
the barometer-gage : having put a phial of ether under 
the receiver, in order to produce artificial cold, and work- 
ing the pump for half an hour, the degree of exhauſtion 
indicated by the barometer-gaye was only ſixteen ; though 


the ſame pump exhauſted above four hundred times be- 


fore the ether was put under the receiver. 'The degree 


of cold produced by means of ether, in the exhauſted | 
receiver, was 48 below © in Fahrenheit's ſcale, or 103*| 
below 5 5% which was the temperature of the air in the 
room where the experiment was made. Phil. Tranſact | 


vol. Ixvii. part ii. art. 32. page 614, &c. 


Gab of the barometer, is a contrivance for eſtimating the 
exact degree of the riſe and fall of the mercury in the 


Torricellian tube. It is well known, that whilſt the 


mercury riſes in the tube, it ſinks in the ciftern, and| 


vice verſd; and, as the diſtance between the divifions 
_ graduated on the annexed ſcale and the ſurface of the 


mercury in the ciſtern is not truly ſhewn by the numbers | 


on the ſcale, errors muſt happen m determining the pre- 

ciſe height of the mercury. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, a line is cut upon a round piece of ivory, which 
is fixed near the ciſtern: this line is accurately placed at 
a given diſtance from the ſcale; e. gr. twenty-ſeven 
inches; and a ſmall float of cork, with a cylindric piece 
of ivory fixed to its upper ſurface, on which a line muſt 


be cut at the diſtance of two inches, exactly from the 
under ſurface of the cork, is left to play freely on the | 


quickſilver, and the cylinder works in a groove made in 
the other piece: from this conſtruction it appears, that 
if theſe marks are made to coincide, by railing or lower- 
ing the ſcrew which acts on the quickſilver, then the 


diviſions on the ſcale will expreſs the true meaſure of the 


diſtance from the ſurface. 
G 
ſtrucction, adapted to the condenſing engine, and deſigned 


to ſhew the exact denſity and quantity of the air contained 


at any time in the CONDENSER. For this purpoſe, let 
D defe, Tab. II. Pneumatics, fig. 22. be a ſmall glaſs 
tube, about one tenth of an inch in diameter, open at 
D, but hermetically ſealed at ; DE a larger tube, her- 
metically ſealed at D, and containing at that end a quan- 
tity of mercury, which takes up two or three inches in 
| length, and covers the open end of the ſmaller tube: 
the other end C, of the large tube, is ſtrongly cemented 
into the brafs elbow- piece OE at C, fg. 23. ſo as not 
to be quite at right angles with Oe, but to incline a 


| towards 's and paſs into the condenſs 1 
gage 18 ſcrewed on at o, and the _ vg Fial GB. Thi; 


_ cording to the nature of the exper 


filled with mercury. ac A is a ſmell glaſs t 


angle at c, the middle of the diſtance between « a 


AGE of the condenſer, is a glaſs tube of a particular con- 


little downwards, that the mercury at D may ner run 


G A 


jecting ſyriner 20 


a cock being interpoſed at O or o, or not died 8 0 
qt af 8 


iment. W. 
and the lat 
r in the frm 
the injeQted 


injected into the condenſing glaſs, 
the gage at the fame time, the aj 
or has no communication with 
rarer and weaker; and, thereſo | 
will enter the tube, and advance bn it, Mercury . U 
the condeafation of the vir in GB, Jy en 
repreſent three rings of ſpringy wire, as 3. 4.9 
as to ſhew, by the motion 1 . ſuch diſtane 
tube, when the denſity of the air is © mall 
quadrupled; becauſe the air, which at rit filſed aden or 


he whole 


Another kind of gage may be put within tk 
glaſs, at the Wang 10 ck 8 
ing gage would be inconvenient. This 
der of wood, fig. 24. about an inch th 
through its middle between u and b, 
in diameter; che outward diameter of the 
be about four inches, ſo that the cylinder may +. 
ſtand within the condenſing glaſs on the plate p eaſily 
ing its bottom at B, fig. 23. There is a hole upport- 


ea . a | 
about à of an inch in diameter, and 2 of an uch ay 
3 


to à right 


When the open end à is immerſed in mercury, 115 


air on the ſurface of the mereury condenſed. the 27 
the tube will recede towards he ibis A 
cury, following it, thew to what degree it is condenſed, 
When the mercury is at c, then one additional amd. 
ſphere bears upon its ſurface, and two atmoſpheres, if 
it be come to d; which places are marked by rings of 
ſpringing braſs wire; at a and 6, about an inch of the 
ends of the tube are bent to a right angle, that the end 
b may go into the wood, whilſt the end a goes under the 
ſurface of the mercury, where it is held by a cork, whill 
air is injected into the condenſing glaſs. Defagulicrs 
Exp. Phil. l i. p. 4396 &e cee. : 


ondenfing 
of the Preced. 
1s a ſhort eylin. 
ick, with a hole 
about 12 inch 


at a, but hermetically ſealed at b, and bent 


GA, /ea. See ALTITUDE. „„ 
GAGE, bucket ſea, an inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hales, 
to find the different degrees of coolneſs and ſaltneſs of 


the ſea, at different depths : it conſifts of a common 


houſhold pail or bucket, with two heads. Theſe heads 
have each a round hole in the middle, about four inches 


in diameter, covered with ſquare valves opening upward; 
and that they may both open and ſhut together, there is 
a ſmall iron rod. fixed to the upper part of the lower 
valve, and the other end to the lower fide of the upper 
valve. So that as the bucket deſcends with its fnkig 
weight into the ſea, both the valves may open by the 
force of the water, which by that means has a free paſ- 
ſage through the bucker. But when the bucket is drawn 
up, then both the valves ſhut by the force of the water 
at the upper part of the bucket; ſo that the bucket is 
drawn up full of the loweſt fea water to which it has de- 
ſcended. | ee l 
When the bucket is drawn up, the mercurial thermo» 
meter fixed in it is examined; but great care muſt be 
taken to obſerve the degree at which the mercury ſtands, 
before the lower part of the thermometer is taken out of 
the water in the bucket, leſt it be affected by the dilit- 


rent temperature of the air. : 


In order to keep the bucket in a right poſition, there are 
four cords fixed to it, reaching about three fect below 


it; to which the ſinking weight is fixed. 


The reſult of ſeveral trials with this page was, that, when 
it was let down to different depths, from 360 feet to 
5346 feet, in lat. 25 13“ N. and long. 25” 1 W. i 
was diſcovered by the thermometer, that the cold in. 
creaſed gradually in proportion to the depths, m i 4 
ſcended to 3900 feet, viz. near £ of a mile, whence the 
mercury in the thermometer came up at 53*; ad thoug 


it was afterwards ſunk to 5346 feet, i. e. a mile and bl 


feet, it came up no lower: the warmth of the water 
upon the ſurface, and that of the air, was all that time 
84% — 


When the water in the bucket was become of the ane 


temperature with that on the ſurface of the fea, equs 
quantities of both were weizhed and tried by the hydro- 
meter: that from below was found to be the heavie . 
and, conſequently, the ſalteſt. See Treatiſe on Venti 
lators, part ii. p. 122, &c. todas 
Dr. Hales was 7 led to the conſtruction 3 jo 
ſea-vage from an inſtrument invented by Dr. noo yes 
deſigned for the fame purpoſe. This confitts 4 a * . 
wooden bucket C, Tab. M. ſeelluxy, A. AS 4 2 
bottoms are ſo contrived, that, us the weight A 15 
2 | | 


it is inverted and immerſed in the glafs ciſtern x, full| 
of mercury and water. In this ſituation the lower end 


6 A 6 


+4 « which the bucket C is faſtened by two handle: 
iron b, hy of which are the moveable bottoms or 
D. D. and thereby draws down the bucket, the re- 
ghance of the water keeps up the bucket in the poſture 
1 


yalves EE, 


hereby the water, whilſt the bucket is deſtending, 
1 ' free paſſage through it; whereas, as ſoon as the 
A , : 


GAL 


ment he could diſcern a difference of one tenth of an 
inch in the height of the tide. | 

GAGE, water. See ALTITUDE and HvDROMETER. 

Gacr, weather, in Sea. language. See GAGE, above. 

GAGER d fey. See WAGER of law. 

GAGER, and 


, GAUGER. 
bucket is pulled upwards by the tine F, the reſiſtance of |GAGING, { in Geometry. See 


| that motion beats the bucket downwards, 
3 1 in the poſture G, whereby the included 
ron is kept from getting out, and the ambient water 
kept from getting in. Phil. Tran, Ne g. p. 149. and 
No 24. p. 447. or abr. vol. ii. p. 260. 3 
GAE, aqueo-mercurials is the name of an apparatus con- 
trived by Dr. Hales, and applied, in various forms, to 


zz introduced the branch of a young thriving apple tree 


4, about chree feet long, with Jateral branches; the| 
diameter of the tranſverſe cut 7 being 2 of an inch. 
Haring fitted the joint v to the tube at y, by folding a 


-»ce of ſheep's ſkin round the ſtem, it is cemented with 
a mixture of bees-wax and turpentine melted together in 
ſuch a proportion, as to make a very ſtiff clammy paſte 


when cold, and over the cement folds of wet bladders] 
are bound firmly with packthread. To the lower end e 


of the large tube, a ſmaller tube Ze is cemented, being 
about 1 of an inch diameter, and eighteen inches long, 
and in ſubſtance full 4 of an inch thick. Theſe tubes ate 
cemented together at e with common hard brick-duſt or 
powdered chalk cement, and the joint is farther ſecured 
with the cement of bees-wax and turpentine, over which 
a wet bladder is bound. The apparatus being thus pre- 
pared, the branch is turned downwards, and the glaſs 
tbe upwards, and then both tubes are filled with water; 
with the finger applied to the open end of the ſmall tube, 


of the branch was immerſed fix inches in water, viz. 
from r to i; the water was imbibed by the branch at its 
tranſverſe cut i; and during its aſcent into the ſap-veffels 
of the branch, the mercury roſe in the tube ez from the 


ciſtern x, ſo that in half an hour it was riſen 54 inches 


high, as far as 2. The height of the mercury indicated, 
in ſome meaſure, the force with which the ſap was im- 
bibed, though not the whole force ; becauſe, while the 
water was imbibed by the branch, its tranſrerſe cut was 
covered with innumerable little hemiſpheres of air, and 
many air-bubbles iſſued out of the ſap veſſels, which 
partly filled the tube er, as the water was drawn out of 
it: and, therefore, the height of the mercury could only 
be proportionable to the exceſs of the quantity of water 
drawn off above the quantity of the air, which iſſued 
out of the wood. If the quantity of air, iſſuing from 
the wood, had been equal to the quantity of water im- 
bibed, it is plain that the mercury could not riſe at all, 
becauſe there would be no room for it in the tube : but, | 
if nine parts in twelve of the water be imbibed by the 
branch, and only three ſuch parts of air iſſue into the 
tube in the ſame time, the mercury muſt riſe near ſix 
mches, and ſo proportionably in other caſes. Dr. Hales 
obſerved, that the mercury roſe higheſt, in moſt cafes, | 
when the ſun was clear and warm, and that it ſubſided 
three or four inches towards evening, but roſe again the 
next day as it grew warm, though ſeldom ſo high as at 
tick. Dr. Hales adapted the fize and ſhape of the glaſs 
Pparatus to a great variety of branches of ſeveral ſizes 
ad of different kinds of trees, and repeated the experi-| 
ment aboye deſcribed, mutatis mutandis, in a variety of 
re: See his Vegetable Statics, vol. i. chap. ii. 
«$4, Kc. | 5 | FS OM 
bach, ſiding, is a tool uſed by mathematical inſtrument 
aakers, for meaſuring and ſetting off diſtances : it con- 
3 of a beam, tooth, fliding ſocket, and the ſhoulder 
al the ſocket. | | 
zer, tide, is the name of an inſtrument uſed for deter- 
mining the hei 


courſe of ; ; 
Refolution 121 f towards the ſouth-pole, &c. in the 
I 


nd Adventure, in 1772, 1773. 1774, and 
is 


Wann e conſiſts of a glaſs tube, whoſe internal 
Ne rang ſeven tenths of an inch, laſhed faſt to a 
eh rod, divided into fect, inches, and quarters: 

"8 rod was faſtened 

| bong At the lower end of the tube was an 

admit 48 gh aperture, through which the water was 
wt of the n conſequence of this conſtruction, the ſur- 
witty I. in the tube was fo little affected by the 
tenth ol t © lea, that ſts height was not altered one 
let; ind Nb when the ſwell of the ſea was two 
4 Mr. Bayly was certain, that with this inſtru- 


— 


to a ſtrong poſt fixed upright and | 


„ GAUGING. 

| GAGNOLA, in 7chthyology, a name given by the Spani- 
| ards to a ſpecies of the acus, or ſyngnathus of Artedi; 
| The particular ſpecies meant by it, is that called by Ar- 
| fedi, the hexagonal bodied ſyngnathus with the pinnat= 
| ed tail; others call it the acus Ariſtotelis, or acus ſe- 
| cunda, and the French the trompette; we call it ſome- 


| ſometimes the tobacco-pipe-fiſh. 

GAHALA, in Betany, a name given by ſome writers to 
the coloca/in, or great Egyptian ARUM. | | 

GATANTTES, GataniTz, a ſect of ancient heretics 
ſprung from the EuTYCHIANns. | | 

1 bis ſect was of an older ſtandirig than Gaian, a biſ:op 

of Alexandria in the ſixth century; from whom, how- 

ever, they took their name. They adhered to the opi- 

nion of Julian Halicarnaſſeus, the chief of the Incor- 

ruptibles and Phantaſtici; and came, at length, to be 


5 


their head. They denied that Jeſus Chfiſt, after the 
hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of the infirmities 


of human nature. 55 5 
GAIDEROP3ARUS, in Ichthyography, a name given by 


diterranean, and more uſually called CALLARIAS. 


employment, or induſtry. _ 
Some derive the word from the German gewin; where- 


Engliſh, gain. 
There are legal and reputable gains, as well as ſordid and 


w1ll take the benefit of the law. 


velling ſhoulder of a joiſt, or other timber. | 
It is uſed, alſo, for the lapping of the end of the joiſt; 
Kc. upon a trimmer, or girder; and then the thickneſs 
of the ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer, alfo, bevelling 
upwards, that it may juſt receive the gain; and fo the 
joiſt and trimmer lie even and level with the ſurface. 
This way of working is uſed in floors and hearths. 
To Gain the wind, in Sea Langunge, is to arrive on the 
weather-ſide, or to windward of ſome other veſſel in 
fight, when both are plying to windward; or failing as 
near the wind as poſſible.  _ 5 = 
GAINAGE, Gainacium, in our Ancient Mriters, ſigni- 
fies the draught-oxen, horſes, wain, plough, and furni- 
ture, for carrying on the work of tillage by the baſer 
ſort of ſokemen and villains. 
Gainage is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called waits 
age. Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and ſer- 
vants, ſays, Ut / eos deſiruant, quod ſaluum non poſſit--eis 
eſſe wamagium /uum. And again, lib in. tract. 2 cap. 
I. Pillanus non amerciabitur, niſi ſalvo wainagio ſuo. For 


books, the villain, when amerced, had his gainage, or 
_ warnage, free; to the end his plough might not ſtand 


ſtill: and the law, for the ſame reaſon, does {till allow 


a like privilege to the huſbandman ; that is, his draught- 

| horfes are not, in many caſes, diſtrainable. | 

GAINAGE is alſo uſed for the land itfelf, or the profit 
raiſed by cultivating it. : | Os 

GAIOPHRAGNIA, in Nætural Hiſtory, a genus of the. 


matter. = | | 
GALACHIDES, ot GaraTiDEs, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a ſtone to which the writers of the middle ages 
have attributed many ridiculous virtues. They have 
left us no farther deſctiption of it, than that it was of a 
blackiſh colour. | na | | 


ght of the tides by Mr. Bayly, in the | GALACTFTES, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone, thus called, 


becauſe when broken, or ground with water, it yields 4 
white liquor, like milk, which the Greeks call .. 
This ſubſtance much reſembles the heard trig or 
French chalk, in many reſpects, but differs from it in 
colour. The ancients found it in the Nile, and ſome 
other rivers in Greece, and uſed it in medicine as an 
aſtringent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. 
It has been ſuppoſed to increaſe the milk of nurſes, and 
hung on the riecks of children to promote dentition. At 
refent it is common in Germany, Italy, and ſome parts of 
France, and is wholly ovetlvoket, being eſteemed only 

a worfe kind of the WoRocHTHUS. | 
It is a very hard and dry ſubſtance, an indurated clay, 
of a clofe compact texture, very heavy, and in colour « 
. | a a pale 


times the needle-fiſh, ſometimes the trumpet: fiſh, and 
the branches of trees, in order to determine the force ES EEO 


ich which they imbibe moiſture. Let er, Tab, Miſe 
2 be a cylindric glaſs, e. gr. of an inch 
diameter within, and eight inches long. Into this glaſs 


denominated Galanites, upon Gaian's putting himſelf at 


ſome to a fiſh of the truttaceous kind caught in the Me- 


GAIN, the profit, or lucre, a perſon reaps from his trade, 
of the Italians had made guadagno; the French, and 
infamous ones. What is gained beyond a certain ſum, 


by gaming, is all liable to be reſtored again, if the loſer 


Gain, in Architefure, is the workmen's term for the be- 


anciently, as it appears both by Mag. Chart. and other 


firſt order of sxPTARIZE, divided by partitions of earthy _ | 
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GALACTOPOTÆ. See GaLAcror HAI. | 


 GALACTOSPONDA, Taxzeſramds, of yerz, milk, 


GALADES, in Natural Hiſtory, an epithet given by Ron- 


deletius to a ſpecies of CHAMa, remarkable for its milky | 


Wards becomes a roundiſh three-cornered capſule with 
three cells filled with ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of | 


GAL 


| pale grey, without the leaſt admixture of any other 
tinge. It is of a leſs even ſurface than the morochthus, 
and is leſs hard. It melts but flowly in the mouth, and 
leaves ſomething of a luſcious ſweetneſs on the tongue. 
It does not adhere to the lips or tongue, and if rubbed 
down on a marble with water, it diffolves into a ſubſtance 
of a pure white, reſembling milk. It does not ferment 
with acids, and in burning becomes of a pure white. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 23. | 
GALACTOIDES, T 22.axJouSy;, of Yu, milk, and eidos, 
form, milky, a word uſed by the ancients in two or three 
different ſenſes. Some uſed it to expreſs tepid, or a little 
warm, with ſuch a heat as that of milk juſt drawn from 
the cow; others expreſſed by it a white, ſomewhat opake, 
or milky-colour z others expreſſed by it only a want of 
tranſparence in fluids. Galen frequently uſes it in the 
ſecond of theſe ſenſes, when treating of urines. 
GALACTOPHAGI, and GaLacroPoTa, in Antiquity, 
perſons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or the 
uſe of any other food. | 
The words are compounded of yaaa, yaaau]Þ', milk ; | 
ez ſerv, to eat; and morn; of Tie, I drink. 
Certain nations in Scythia Aſiatica, as the Getæ, No- 
mades, &c. are ſamous, in ancient hiſtory, in quality 
of galattophagi, milk-eaters. Homer makes their eloge, 
Iliad, lib. iii. ST 
Ptolemy, in his Geography, places the ga/afophagi be- 
tween the Riphæan mountains on one fide, and the 
Hircanian Sea on the other. 5 | 
 GALACTOPHOROUS ducs, are ſuch veſſels as to ſerve 
to convey milk. 5 6 


GALACTOPSIA, a method of curing diſeaſes by drink- 
ing milk only. The gout, conſumption, and many 
other chronical diſeaſes, are by many affirmed to be 
curable by this means. See Cheyne's Nat. Meth. of cur- 
ing Diſeaſes. _ e e 


and g e ibation; in Antiquity, a LIBATION made 
with milk 5 | * PS 
GALACTOSIS, of yaazx]oopar, to be converted into milk, 
the production of milk; or the action whereby the food, 
or chyle, is converted into milk. | 


| whiteneſs. It is derived from the Greek an, mk. 
This CHAMA is a very elegant ſhell. | 
GALANGAL, GaLanGa, a medicinal root, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; the produce of a plant of the fame 
name. N 


Its characters are theſe. It hath a ſingle ſpatha of one 


leaf; the flower has one petal with a ſlender tube, divided 
in ſix parts, three of them alternately oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped, the other oval, and at bottom cut into two parts, 

which are vertically heart-ſhaped ; and it hath one ſta- 


men which is membranaceous : it has a round germen, | 


_ ſupporting a ſtyle the length of the tube; which after- 


this plant in England, known by botanical writers under 


the title of Kzmpferia, and is a genus of the monandria | 


monogynia claſs. 5 8 6%, 6 
There are two kinds of galangals, the ſmall and the great. 
The ſmaller is by far the molt in eſteem, and is almoſt 
the only one heard of in preſcription. The galanga mi- 
nor, or leſſer galangal, is a ſmall ſhort root, of an irre- 
gular figure, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, 
and 1s ſeldom met with in pieces of more than an inch 
or two long. It has ſeveral protuberances at its ends, 
and on its ſurface, and is ſurrounded with many circular 
rings, that ſtand out a little beyond the reſt of the ſur- 


face. It is of an extremely firm and compact texture, | 


yet not heavy; it cuts difhcultly with a knife, and leaves 
a polithcd ſurface. Its colour is a browniſh-red on the 
_ outſide, and ſomewhat brighter-red within, though ſtill 
with a conſiderable admixture of brown. | 
The ſmall gal/angals are to be choſen full and plump, 
and of a bright colour, very firm and ſound, and of an 
acrid and inſupportable hot taſte. | | 


They were formerly in common uſe as warm ſtomachic |. 


bitters, and gencrally made an ingredient in bitter in- 
fuſions; but they are now almoſt wholly laid aſide, on 
account of their unpleaſant flavour. Bitterneſs does not 
appear to be the proper, medical character of this root; 
the heat and pungency greatly prevailing. A very fiery 
extract is made from it with rectified ſpirit, and the wa- 
tery extract is alſo very hot and pungent : in diſtillation 
with water, it yields an eſſential oil, about a dram in 
., quantity from ſixteen ounces, of little ſmell, and no 
great pugency : fo that the pungent matter of the galan- 
gal appears to be of the ſame nature with that of pepper, 


GAL 


The larger galangal grows chiefly in Java. 
and anſwers pretty 1 to the . 8 Malabar 
that it 1s larger in bulk, leſs unequal Bd $9 only 
weaker, and more diſagietable than the leſſ. y ubcrous, 
The galangals are both brought us from the 1 3 _ 
and are the roots of the ſame plant, which ig K f indes, 
ber of the herbæ bulboſis affines of Mr. "vey n 
calls that which produces the larger, Sa ] A 
. ry 0 Un, + 
and that which produces the leſſer, lagoud! | 1 2 n; 
2 people of the Eaſt Indies uſe theſe roots by un, 
pice. | FAIRLY 
GALANGALE, Engli/h, in Botany. Sec | 
GALANT. Bee Gartant, te 
GALANTHUS, in Botany. See SNO w-drop 
GALARCIDES, or GaLaRicT1s, in Natural B., 
name uſed by the Mriters of the Middle Ages for a 2 85 
to which they attribute great virtues. It is evident. on 
ly a corrupt way of ſpelling the word GALACTITE: ig 
GALATEA, in Mythology, a ſea-nymph, the dag 
Nereus and Doris, thus called on account of the bites - 
_ beauty of her complexion. See Nxkeins Ka 
YMPH. | 
GALATIANS, Epi/tle to the. See Errsrte, 
GALAXY, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria minge1; 
claſs: the characters of which are, that the cal So 
fiſts of a ten- leaved perianthium, the corolla of due 
bowl-ſhaped petal, and the fruit is a lingle-celled, double 
eee elaſtic capſule. There is only one ſpecies. Lin. 
us. | 
GALAXIUS, in Natural Hi/tery, a name by which many 
4 Be ancients have called the MoROCHTHUs, or French 
chalk. 
GALAXY, in 4/ironemy, that long, white, luminov: 
track, which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like 
| ſwath, ſcarf, or girdle; and which is eaſtly perceiyab/c 
in a clear night, eſpecially when the moon does not ap- 
ear, 5 | 
The Grecks call it yaaaZiag, galaxy; of Yards Yohey 
T@-, mi; on account of its colour, and appearance. 
The Latins, for the ſame reaſon, call it via ladlea; and 
we, the milly-way. _ : „ 
It paſſes between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the 
ſphere into two parts. It is unequally broad; and in 
ſome parts is ſingle, in others double. 
The antient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the 
galaxy as the road, or way, by which the heroes went 
to heaven, . g | | 
Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croul 
of vapours, drawn into that part by certain large 
| _ diſpoſed in the region of the heavens anſwering 
ereto. | | | 
Others, finding that the galaxy was ſeen all over the 
globe, that it always correſponded to the ſamc fixed 
ſtars, and that it tranſcended the height of the highet 
Planets, ſet afide Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed the gi 
laxy in the firmament or region of the fixed ſtars; aid 
concluded it to be nothing but an aſſemblage of an inſ- 
nite number of minute ſtar s. * 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion bas 
been abundantly confirmed. By directing a good tele. 
cope to any part of the milky way, where, beſore, ue 
only ſaw a confuſed whiteneſs ; we now deſcry an i- 
numerable multitude of little ſtars. Theſe ſtars are 6 
remote, that a naked cye confounds them: the like ve 
obſerve in other ſpots, called nebulo/e /lars; which, when 
examined with the teleſcope, are diftinctly perceived t0 
be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint to affect the eycſug!! 
ee STAR. N | 
M. le Monnier not being able to diſcover more 2 | 
this ſpace than in other parts of the heavens di{potes 
the opinion above recited as to the reaſon of the whit 
neſs, and ſuppoſes that this and the nebulous Fan 0 
occaſioned by the ſame kind of matter. Inſt. Art. p. © 
GALBANETUM, a compoſition, or preparation, of 8 
banum formerly preſcribed, but now much out of ot 
GALBANUM, in Pharmacy, 2 gum ifſuing from 01, 
ciſion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called, 1! Ke. 
2 4 galbanifera, growing in Arabia, Sri, & 
zee BUBON. | . 
The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the 
Hebrew chelbenah, fat. 5 
There are two kinds of galbanum : the one in an 175 
tears; the other in a coarſe mals. The firlt is to h palet 
ſen of a golden yellow without-ſide, but eh 1150 
within; of a bitter taſte, and ſtrong diſagree 16. len 
ſor the ſecond, take that which is fulleſt of ole fo its 
dry, clear, and not ſtinking. This laſt is 2 ns 
cated with broken beans, reſin, and gum 5 as ſens 
which it reſembles in its medical virtue 25 Nan Jiſor- 
ſible qualities, being leſs efficacious in © favour, i 
ders, and more ſo on account of its ron, ratio ; 


—— — —— 


reſiding not in the volatile oil, but in a more fixed mat- 
ter. Lewis. Mat. Med. | 
| 8 


hyſteric caſes. It forms with Water, Keen 
milky liquor, but does not perſectiy a0 krieg 
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GALE, in Botany. See Swcet=-WilLow. 
ALE, a Sea Phraſe, for the blowing of the wind. | 
When the ſea is not blown ſo hard, but that a ſhip can 

carry her top-ſails a trip, that is, hoiſted up to the high- 
eſt, they ſay it is a oom gale. 


G 


2 ſtorm. „„ Fs HEE: 
When two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there | 


GAL 


ai or wine. ReQified ſpirit takes up more than 
yinegary | 
either of ; : f 

s ht golden colour, A mixture of two 
wes ep and one of water diſſolves all but 
wy urities, which are conſiderable. The beſt way 
4 mr ing it is to include it in a bladder, and keep it 
in Sing water, till it becomes ſoft enough to be ſtrain- 
ed, by P . - 2 4 : 
1 reſerved, which is carried off in evapo 
ar and ſpirit. The eſſential oil of 
. diſtilled with water, riſes to the ſurſace, of a 
"lowiſh colour, and in quantity about the twentieth 
1 of its weight. The empyreumatic oil is of a blue 


colour, and changes in the air into purple. Lewis and | 


Neumann. | 5 
ee. is of an emollient and reſolutive nature; good 


in all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthmas, and inveterate 


coughs: it provokes the menſes, and brings on delivery; 


but it is chiefly uſed externally, in plaſters for the belly, 
which it alſo looſens, in what way ſoever applied. 


GALBULA, in Zoclogy, the name of a bird of the thruſh 


mmon in Italy and Germany, very remarkable 
ns e ſtructute and hanging of its neſt; and 
thence called by ſome picus nidum ſuſpendens, and by 
others oriolus, chioreus, and iferus, being ſuppoſed to be 


the icterus, or jaundice-bird of Pliny, and the old writ- 


ers. This bird is ſomewhat larger than the common 
thruſh 3 its beak is a finger's breadth long, and red; its 
wing- ſeathers are black, but ſome are tipped, and others 
edged with white; others are varied with yellow, and 


the reſt are an extremely bright and beautiful yellow. 


he female is leſs beautiful, the yellow being more ſhad- 
a with black and brown. The ! albula feeds on inſects, 
and is in moſt places very much eſteemed at the table, 
but is no where to be had at all ſeaſons, being a bird of 
paſſage. | | 


When it blows very ſtrong, they ſay it is a fiff gale, or, 


atleaſt a reſp gale; but when it blows ſo hard, and vio- 


lently, that a ſhip cannot bear any fail, they ſay, it blows 


being but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than 
another; they ſay the ſhip gaſes away from the other. 


caſque for the head, generally made of the ſkin of ſome 


wild beaſt, in order to appear the more terrible. Thus | 
Virgil, | T 


— fulvoſque lupi de pelle galleros. 


The galea was alſo a head- piece, coming down to the 
ſhoulders, commonly of braſs, and ſometimes of iron; 


the lower part was called bccula, and on the top was the 


Gale a, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of the 


echinodermata, or ſea-hedgehogs, whoſe ſhape is that of 
a large elevated helmet, compoſed of ſeveral tranſverſely- 
joined plates, or aſſulæ, and covered with very ſmall 


and rough tubercles, in the ſhape of little granule. This 

| uus when ſoſſile, is called in Engliſh the belmet- 
tone, and is marked with ten rows of double lines, 

either crenated, or punctuated, and running from the 
top to the baſe; the anterior ones being much longer 


than the reſt, Fen: 5 535 
Of this genus there are three known ſpecies, viz. 1. The 


ſeutated headed one, which has on its ſummit an oblong 
pentagonal plate like a ſhield. 2. The naked headed one 
without this ſhield. 3. That with the tæniæ laurated, 


and ſhewing that they have been once of the variolated 
kind, Klein's Echinod. 3 


CEA Piſcis, in Ichibyolagy, a name given by Geſner, and 
ome other writers, to the fiſh called by other writers | 
muſtela alia, and by Artedi reduced to the genus of the 


benni. It is the BLENNUS, with four biſid beards under 
the throat. | | | 


thors to the common MUSTELA. 


GALEANTHROPIA, of Ye. cat, and avIpunrog, man, 


in che writings of the Audient Phyſicians, a term uſed to 
Apfels a ſpecies of madneſs, in which the patient fan- 

dec himſelf a cat, and endeavoured to Nn all the 
Gd of that animal. 

ALEARII, in Antiquity, Helmet. beurers; a name the Ro- 

mans gave to the black guards, or ſervants of the ſol- 

res * Pajer N * 2 on the third 

of the life o rian by Spartian. | 
CALLEASSE. See GALLEY, LE | 
Carr LE. Heer, See FLOWERS. 
ETTO, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the alauda 

Vor. Il, Ne 145. | 


theſe menſtrua, but not the whole : the tinc- |. 


reſſure, through a hempen cloth: its efſentia] | 


 GALEA, or GALERUS, among the Romans, was a light | 


ALEA Venetorum, in Zoology, a name given by ſome au- 


| 
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kind, called by Rondeletius, alauda non criftug, and in 
Englith the mulgranoc and the bullcard. It is a fma.l 
fiſh of a greeniſh yellow, or olive colour, without any 
variegation in ſome, but in others a. number of faint 
blue tranſverſe lines are diſpoſed on the back, the ſides, 
and the fins z the intermediate ſpaces between theſe line's 
on the back are of a reddiſh brown, and in ſome two 
olive-coloured and browniſh lines run longitudinally 
down the back. The colours, in ſhort, vary extremely 
in this fiſh, It is very full of life, and lives, like the 
cel, many hours without water. It is caught among 
rocks and ſtones about the ſhores in the Mediterranean, 
and alſo in our own ſeas. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 103. 
Artedi reduces this fiſh to the genus of the blenni, and 
diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the blennus having the 
upper jaw longer than the under, and the top of the 
head acuminated. | ö 
GALEGA, in Botany. See Goar's Rue. | 
GALENA, a name given by Mincraliſes to a ſpecies of 
poor lead- ore. It was alſo the original name given by 
Andromachus to the theriaca, from its effect in bring- 


ing 1t. 
83 inanis, in Mineralogy, a name given by authors 
to a glittering ſubſtance, very much reſembling ſome of 
the plated ores of lead, but really containing none of 
that metal. It is more uſually called mock-lead, and 
blende or BLINDE. | 
GALENIA, in Bilauy, a genus of the oGandria digynia 
claſs: its characters are theſe. The flower hath no pe- 
tals, but eight hairy ſtamina of the length of the empale- 
ment. In the centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen; and 
the empalement afterward becomes a roundifh capſule 
with two cells, containing two oblong angular ſeeds. 


naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. Miller. 


 |GALENIC, or GALENIcAL, medicine, is that manner of 


conſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the prin- 
ciples of Galen, or introduced by Galen. 
Claud. Galen was of Pergamus in Aſia, the ſon of Ni- 
con, a famous geometrician, and architect; and was a 
pupil of Satyron and Pclops, two able phyſicians. He 
was born under the emperor Adrian, in the year of 
Chriſt 131, and firſt diltinguiſhed himſelf at Athens, 


| then at Alexandria, and laſtly at Rome; where he wrote 


a great deal; and where he alſo died. | | 

He is faid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, 
Wuhereof there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant, 
There have been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this 
author. The firſt is that of Venice, in folio, in the 
year 1525, but the beſt is that of Paris, in thirteen vo— 
lumes in folio, Greek and Latin, publiſhed in 1639. 


cians before him had done, and explaining every thing 
according to the ſtricteſt doctrine of the Peripatetics, ſet 
phuyſic on a new footing : he introduced the doctrine of 


grees; and the four humours, or temperaments. 


from chemical. | | 
In this ſenſe, Galenical medicine, and Galenical pharmacy, are 


roots, & c. by infuſion, decoction, &c. and attain their 


ing and multiplying of ingredients : in oppolition to the 
chemical medicine, or pharmacy : which torture the ma- 
| teria medica by fire, and draw their more intimate and 
remote virtues by elaborate preparations ; as calcination, 
digeſtion, fermentation, &c. | e 
Medicine was wholly Galenical, till the time of Para- 


ſome attempts to apply chemiſtry to medicine; eſpecial- 
Ks laſt of them; but no great advance was made. 
a 


whole body of medicinę; exploded Galeniſin, and the 
Peripatetic doctrine, and rendered medicine almoſt 
wWholly chemical. | 
retrieved the Galenical medicine; which, however, has 
now little of Galer's in it. It is become all mechanical, 
and corpuſcular : inſtead of qualities and degrees, every 
thing is now reduced to mechanical affections; to the 
figures, bulks, gravities, &c. of the component par- 
ticles, and to the great principle of attraction. 
GALENICAL phy/icians. See PHYSICIANS and GAL EN IS Ts. 
GALENION, the name of an anodyne cataplaſm, pre- 
ſcribed by Agineta. 2 IS 
GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuch phyſicians 
as praQiiſe, preſcribe, or write, on the Galenical prin- 


les. 
The Galeni/ts ſtand oppoſed to the chemi/?s, The ma- 
| 8 H | teria 


ing on a pleaſing calm over the blood and fpirits on tak- 


We know but one ſpecies of this genus, which grows 


This author, collecting and digeſting what the phyſi. _ 
the four elements; the cardinal qualities, and their de- 
GALENIC is more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſhed 


thoſe which proceed upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, 


ends, and make their remedies effectual, by the combin- 


celſus. Geber, indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made 


racelſus, and after him Van Helmont, altered the 


The late improvements in philoſophy have reſormed and 
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tetia medica of the firſt is chiefly of the vegetable kind, 
the virtues of which they procure by the more ſimple and 
eaſy means, and ſeldom go beyond decoction; the latter 
take in minerals, ſalts, ſtones, and even metals, and 
ſemimetals : theſe, they hold, afford more eſſicacious re- 
medies; and their virtues are procured by long, artful, 
laboured proceſſes, with the help of fire, are obtained 
more pure, and in a leſſer compals. 

At preſent, the Galeniſls and chemiſts are pretty well 
accommodated ; and moſt of our phyſicians uſe the pre- 

parations and remedies of both. 

GalkENISs TS, or GALENITE:s, are alfo a branch of Men- 

nonites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opi- 
nions of the Socinians, or rather Arians, rouching the 
divinity of our Saviour. 

In 1654 the WATERLANDIANS were divided into two | 
parties, of which the one were called Galcni/?s, and the 
other APOSTOOLIANS., 


GAL 


denominated from Judas of Galilee, their ave» 

eſteeming it unworthy, that the Jews fins who, 
to ſtrangers, raiſed up his countrymen 2painff i ribute 
of Auguſtus, which had ordered a cenſus. ©. 
moo to be made of all his ſubjects. 5 

eir pretence was, that God alone ſho 

maſter, and called by the name of roy fog ew 
reſpects they had much the ſame dodtrine 25 dae Wer 
riſces; but as they judged it unlawful to Pray fo e cha. 
princes, they ſeparated themſelves from the ro fe] 
Jews, and performed their facrifices apart, af the 
As our Saviour, and his apoſtles, were of Calle, tt 

were ſuſpected to be of the ſect of Galilaans: in 1 

on this principle, as St. Jerome obſerves, that th ** 
riſees laid a ſnare for him; aſking, Whether i wa 5 
ſul to give tribute to Cæſar; that in caſe he Paris 
they might have an occafion of accuſing him wi 
Joſeph. Art. Jud. lib. xviii. 1 


They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a GALIUM, in Botany. See LADIES Pedftraw, 
learned and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who con- GALILEO's teleſcope. See TELESCOPE. | 
fidered the Chriſtian religion as a ſyſtem, that laid much | GALL, a yellow, bitter juice, or humour, called alſo 710 
7 


leſs ſtreſs on faith than practice; and who was for tak- 
ing into the communion of the Mennonites, all thoſe 
| who acknowledged the divine origin of the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and led holy and virtuous | 
lives. | | 
GALEOBDOLON, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants deſcribed by Dillenius in his Hortus Elthamenfis, | 
and ranked by Linnzus under the genus of GALEO SIS. 
GALEOLA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of | 
the echinodermata, or fea hedge-hogs of the galeated or 
helmet kind. | DE | | 
"They have their name from the Latin galesla, a diminu- 
tive of the word galea, and which ſignified with the an- 
cient Romans a drinking veſſel, made in the ſhape of a} 
| {mall helmet. Of this genus there are three known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A papilloſe kind, covered with ſmall emin- 
ences. 2. An undulated kind, with its ſtrize reſembling |} 
Waves. 3. The ſmooth kind. Klein. 5 
GaALEOPSIS, in Botany. See Stinting Dead NET TIE. 


GALEUS. See Blue SHARR K. 3 I 
GALEUS canis, or SQUALUS Galens of Linnæus. See 
__ Canis Galeus, LE 3 
GaLEUs /evis, or Saulus Muſtelus of Linnæus, the 
ſmo3th hound fiſh, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the 
ſame genus with the galeus ſpinan; but differing in fize | 
and many other particulars. It is called the ſmooth 
hound fiſh, not from any peculiar ſmoothneſs of the ſkin, | 
for all the gale: are rough in that particular, but by way 
of diſtinction from the galeus fprnax, as it has no ſpines 
on the back. Its back and ſides are aſh- coloured; its 
belly white; its body long and round, the end of its 
| ſnout is obtuſe, and runs out a great way beyond the 
mouth and eyes. The tail is forked, It has two fins on 
the back, and two pair of fins on the belly, It has pro- 
_ perly ſpeaking no teeth, but the jaws are both rough and | 
_ .., ſharp like a file. ” „„ IR 
Gals rhodius, in Ichthyology, a name given by Athe- 
neus and ſome other of the old writers, to a very large | 
and delicate fiſh. Schoneveldt is of opinion, that they 
meant by it the fturgeon, and brings many good reaſons 
for his opinion. | j i Sy cey 
Galtus acanthias, or SQUALUS ſpinax, in Zoology, the 
name of a fiſh of the ſhark kind, called in Engliſh the 
picked dog fiſh and hound fiſh. It has a long and round | 
body, and has no ſcales, but is covered with a rough 
ſkin, uſed by feveral artiſts for poliſhing their works. 
It takes its name from a ſtrong and ſharp ſpine placed juft | 
before each of the back fins. 9 55 e | 
Its back is of a browniſh aſh colour. Its belly white and 
leſs rough, its noſe conſiderably long, ſomewhat flatted, 
and rounded at the end. The pupil of the eye is black, 


of an elliptic form, and ſtands tranſverfely. The mouth | 


is placed about the middle of the ſnout, and in its lower 
part; and it has two rows of fmall teeth. It is common 
in the Mediterranean and Englith ſeas. | 
GaALEvus ftellatus, the flarred hound fiſb, in Zoology, a kind 
of hound fiſh, remarkably ſpeckled, with white ſpots in 
ſormof ſtars. a 2 
GALERIA, in Lbthyology, a name given by Galen and 
ſome of the other ancient writers, to the common LAM 
PREY, | | 
GALGULUS, in Zoology. See GaLBULA. | 


GAL, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome to| 


the indigo, or fœculæ of the plant anil tied in dying, 
&. Garcias gives us this name, and ſays, that the 
plant is like the mangirique; but Clufivs tran{lating this 
woid by ocymum or baſil, has ſtrangely perplexed the 
caſe: the amt or indigo plant not having any reſem- | 
blance of that herb. 


GALILEANS, Gallla!, a ſect, among the ancient Jews, 


. 


that reſervoir by apertures in its inner ſu 


fecreted from the blood, in the glands of the liver, and 
depoſited in a peculiar reſervoir, called the gal lla 

The bile contained in the gall-bladder, properly calle 
gall, is fomewhat different from the bile depoſited in t 

porus biliarius; being of a brighter yellow, a ker 
conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious. For * 
reſt, the manner of ſecretion, with the qualities 7 
&c. of the two juices, are the ſame : which ſee 
BiLe. | TT : 
After all that has been ſaid about the bile by ancient 2nd 
modern writers, there ſeems yet a doubt as to th 
origin, and where it is generated. The commoniy eſta- 


uſe, 
under 


blithed opinion is, that the bile contained in the gall. 


bladder has been filtrated into it by certain glands which 


are found on its inner cavity. Theſe glands, howerer, 


have been rather ſuppoſed than demonſtrated, and if 
writers mean by them, thoſe little protuberances found 


ſometimes within the cyſt, there is no certainty of their 


ſeparating the bile, ſince theſe glands, as they are called, 
are wanting in many, nay in the greater part of perſect 
ſound bodies, where the viſcera are in a good ſtate, and 
not affedted by any obſtrutions. When the world was 
beginning to believe that there were in reality no ſuck 
glands as theſe, it was ſaid that there were certain veſſels 
and canals which collecting the bile from the ſubſtance 
of the liver, carried it to the inner ſurface of the gall- 


bladder, where they opened and emptied their contents 


into its cavity; but theſe veſſels have in reality been no 
more demonſtrated to exiſt than the before mentioned 


glands, and there have ſometimes appeared caſes, where 


demonſtration has in a manner appeared on the contrary 
fide, to prove, that the bile is not ſeparatcd in the gal- 
bladder, but is brought into it from elſewhere: of this 
kind there is one very remarkable inſtance mentioned in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 


Mr. Lieutaud, on diſſecting a morbid body, found the 
gall-bladder ſo extremely thrunk up in fize, that be 


could ſcarce at firſt believe that it was the gall. bladder; 
its neck was wholly filled, and as it were plugged up 
with a blackiſh matter, formed into a body of a ſoheii- 
cal ſhape, and compoſed of ſeveral beds, or Jayers, in 
the manner of thoſe ſtones which are not unſrequently 


found in the ga!l-bladders of different animals; and the 


other part of this body of it, which was alſo much the 
largeſt, was contained m a bag made by the ſeparation 
of the two membranes of which the ga//-bladder is na- 
turally compoſed ; this contained no fluid matter, ex- 
cept a few drops of a very clear water; and its inner 


ſurface, which was perſectly white, did not appear etel 


to have contained any bile ; the cyſtic canal, and the 
biltary pore, were very much dilated, and the canal 3 
full of bile as it could hold, and the whole ſubſtance 0: 
the liver was very ſound, and in a ſtate of perfect health. 
Now if either the glands in the inner membrane of the 
gall. bladder ſeparated the bile, or if any veſſels ſeparz 
ed it from the liver, and conveyed it immediately inte 
rface; in either 

of theſe caſes all this might have been done in the 4 ; 
der, though its neck were thus ſtopped up, but on tlie 


| contrary there was no bile found there, and it ſhould ap- 


pear very plainly from this, that the bile mult have ha 
other origin, ſince it ſeems to be conveyed into = fen 
bladder no other way than through its neck. Mel 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1 g | 4 EY | 

The human bile 3 of the bodies of var. who 
died of the plague at Marſeilles, was alſo foun =_ 
of a blackiſh, or deep green colour. On the pu 
ſpirit of vitriol with it, it always became of a fine 5 al 
which colour never changed in it: and when ſalt, © 
of tartar were mixed in it, it always became ye 
Spirit of nitre added to it turned it black, out et Jout 
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faded. This bile poured into a wound made 
in the leg : 


to cat, and all the dogs on which 
7 — tried, died within about four days, 


It half an ounce o 


of ox-gall, | 
riſes immediat 
veſcence, an 
dung, an 


ely an ebullition with a conſiderable eſfer- 


ſeparating themſelves and falling to the bottom, the re- 


os hs ſtood five or ſix days, ſeparate the clear 


a the fæces at botom, and from what foulneſs 
3 © hk and ſet it in the ſun for three or * 
ae in a vial well ſtopped; there will at the end of! 


r! gather together a white and hard fatty matter, 


and the red colour of the liquor finally will change into 


the whole will have the ſmell of boiled crayfiſh. 
The obſervation that there is contained in this red liquor 


fatty matter Jike ſuet, and that on the ſeparating of this 
white matter, the red liquor loſes its colour, and regains | 
its primitive yellow together, proves that the ſubſtance | 
naturally contained in the gall-bladder, is a kind of li- 
quid ſoap. FF 
The liquor of the gall appears red after its firſt precipi- 
tation, and loſes this colour again by degrees as the fat 
becomes ſeparated from it; the reaſon of this is, that 


the menſtruum what it will, and this being one of thoſe 
ſolutions muſt be red ſo long as it continues ſuch, that 
is, ſo long as the fat remains ſuſpended in it; but as 


ſoon as the fat is ſeparated, the cauſe of the red colour |. 


ceaſes, and the liquor becomes yellow. 


This depurated liquor of gall, is one of the greateſt of 
all remedies for freckles in the face : the manner of 
uſing it is this; mix together equal parts of it, and of 
oil of tartar per deliquium: to a dram and a half of each 
of theſe, add an ounce of river water, mix them well 


by ſhaking, and keep them in a vial well ſtopped: the | 


end of the finger being wetted with this, is to be touch- | 


ed upon the freckled part, and this repeated three or 
four times a day, letting it dry on, at length the part | 
will look red, and there will be a fort of tickling ſenfa- 
tion felt in it; and after that, the ſkin will become | 
ſeurfy, and both that and the freckles will fall off. If 
this does not ſucceed the firſt rime, it is to be repeated, 


. of which time it is to be uſed again. Mem. Acad. 
a. 1709. | 0 85 F 

The gall of divers animals is recommended for divers 
uſes, That of a hog is ſaid to make the hair grow; and | 
&terges and heals ulcers of the ears: that of a lamb is 
recommended for the epilepſy: that of the pike, for in- 
termitting fevers : that of the carp clears and ſtrength- 


1 


Itis ſaid, with good ſucceſs, for opening obſtructions 
of the viſcera, promoting urine, the menſes, and labour 
pans. Boerhaave relates that he has cured pale ricketty 


that the medicine operated powerfully by urine, and that 
the belly, before ſwelled, ſubſided ſurpriſingly: that of 


U days, and applied in form of poultice on the navel, | 
® been extolled an approved remedy for a quotidian 
* that of a cock and a bullock, are reputed good in 
y. of the eyes, and to take away freckles, and 
er disfigurements of the ſcin: that of a roe-buck, or 
ky the eyes: that of the boar, externally applied, 
tie ve, and good in ſcrophulous tumours : thoſe of 
= ID and partridge, ſerve to deterge and clean ul- 
. Lo, eyes. Fa. Roger adds, that the Mahome- 
wa aleſtine uſe no other n againſt poiſons, 

8 Ke ” eight drops of the gal! of a bear. 
viſe, 5 theſe fluids are em loyed only for external pur- 
i | > Mixture of ox- gall with camphorated ſpirit of 
ne ud to be an uſeful embcocation for ſprains, 
5 rheumatic pains, &c. 


ALL} 7 IS 
ans veficula, or fo!/iculus fell:s, is a mem- 
te at het Es in figure ſomewhat like a pear ; fitu- 
ng hen of the livec, on the concave ſide; 
e <5 Q 
hu, (oleh, igneſs of a pullet's egg. See Tab. 
' N. 34. 8 


fige 1. lit, c. fig. 5. It. e. Angclcl.) fig. 


the circumſtances of a genuine plague upon 


f alum in powder be added to a pound | 
and the whole ſtirred a little together, there | 


4 the whole becomes thick and turbid like. 
4 of a greeniſh yellow colour; but after | 

hie, the gall will be precipitated, and its thicker parts | 
ue; 


l become of a clear hue and a reddiſh colour. | 


me be found another precipitate at the bottom of | 
2 and on the ſurface of the liquor, there will 


its primitive yellow again; and what is very remarkable, | 


of the gall, though ſeemingly perfectly clear, a white | 


almoſt all ſolutions of oily or fatty bodies are red, be | 


and it will clear the face for ſix or eight months, at the | 


ens the ſight: that of the eel has been adminiſtered, as | 


Children by pills made of the galls of the eel and pike; | G 


akid, mixed with the white of an egg, bread, and oil | 


ar | d _ 
©, deterges and carries off clouds, ſpecks, and cata- 


Th | 
c galHᷣladder adheres tb the liver, both by its veſivls | branches, and have no occaſion for eating their own way 


' 


GAL 


| which it receives from it; and likewiſe by its membranes, 
leg of 2 dog, would always render him drowſy, | 


whereof the external is common with that of the liver. 


I he lower-part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on 


the pylorus of the ſtomach, which it dyes yellow with 
the ga!! tranſuding through its membranes. 

Its fundus is raiſed by a fulneſs, and depreſſed by the 
emptying of the ſtomach, whence that uneaſy ſenſation 
which attends hunger. 

Its membranes are reckoned five: an outer, or common 
one, from the peritonæum; an inner one from the cap- 
ſula of the porta, and porus biliarius; and three proper 
ones: the firſt, vaſculous, conſiſting of white fibres, in- 
terwoven with veſlels; the ſecond, muſcular, conſiſting 
of a double row of fleſhy fibres, the one longitudinal, 
the other angular; the third, or inner coat, * 
conſiſting of a great number of glands, like the eruſta 
villoſa of the ſtomach, which ſeparates a mucus that 
lines the inſide of the gall- bladder, and defends it from 
the acrimony of the bile. | 
But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried gallbladder, 
with a microſcope, found little reaſon for this accurate 
diſtinCtion : the ſeveral orders of fibres of the different 
coats appearing to be no other than an infinite perplex- 
ity of veſſels diverſly ramified. — 5 | 

This bladder is uſually divided into two parts: the ſun- 
dus, or bottom; and the collum, or neck: at the orifice 
of which latter is placed a ring, or circle, of muſcular 


fibres, which ſerve as a ſphincter to conſtringe the ori- 


fice of the gall. bladder, and hinder the too liberal diſ- 
charge of the bile. | 

The neck of the gall-bladder, being prolonged, termi- 
nates in a duct, called meats cyſticus, or bilarius, which, 
at about two inches diftance from the gall- bladder is join- 
ed to the meatus hypaticus, and theſe together form the 
dufius communis. The uſe of the gall-bladder is to re- 


ceive the BILE, after it has been ſecreted in the glands 


of the liver, and to diſcharge it by the common duct 
into the duodenum. . 


There are ſome animals without gall-bladders, as deer, 


horſes, aſſes, mules, camels: and among fiſhes, the ſea- 
calf, and dolphin. The gall of theſe animals is incloſed 


in ducts, which terminate in the inteſtines. | 
Mr. Petit gives us the marks, by which a diſtention of 
the gall-bladder from the bile, making an external 
tumour with fluctuation, may be known and diſtinguiſh- 
ed from an abſceſs in the liver. See Mem. de PAcad. de 


Chirurg. tom. i. and Med. Eff. Edinb. Abr. vol. ii. p. 


5 5 
GALL /ickneſs. See BiLI1ous Fever and FEVR. 
GAL L. ſtones. See BiLlaRy Concretions. x | 


Galliſtones, or thoſe concretions of earthy matter and 
bile that are found in the G6 aLL-bladder, or bile ducts 
of beaſts, are uſed in the arts: when theſe are rubbed 
with water, and treated as GAMBOGE, they yield a deep 
warm yellow, which, on account of its brightneſs and: 
dark ſhade, as well as durableneſs, is very valuable. A 


fictitious kind of gall-/ones may be prepared in the ſol- 
lowing manner: take a quart of the freſh bile of oxen; _ 


boil it with a quarter of an ounce of clear gum Arabic 
in a pewter veſſel in ba/neo Marie: evaporate the whole 


to about an eighth, and remove the remainder into a 


china cup or baſon, and evaporate it to dryneſs, collect- 


ing it into a mals as it becomes of a ſliff conſiſtence. 


This being more tranſparent, will be found of very great 


advantage in water- painting. | | of ax 
ALL is alſo uſed by naturaliſts to expreſs any protube- _ 
rance, or diſtortion of a part of a leaf, or ſtalk on a - 
tree, or plant, occaſioned by an inſect living and grow- 


ing within it. Theſe are all monſtrous and unnatural 


productions of the vegetables that bear them; but they 
often are ſo regular in their formation, that they have 
the appearance of fruits and flowers. On examination 
however it will always appear, that they are fruits con- 


taining no ſeeds, and flowers the product of which is 
animals. Among the ſmaller infeCts, there are many 
which either in the whole ſtate of the worm, or in a part 


of it, are of ſo tender and delicate a ſtructure, that they 


cannot bear the contact of air; and others that are con- 


tinually expoſed to the ravage of a number of deſtroyers; 


ſo that by one or other of theſe means they could never 
live to arrive at maturity, or to propagate their ſeveral 
ſpecies. Provident nature has therefore allotted for the 
habitation of theſe the galls of trees and plants; they 
never however find excieſcences ready formed, but by 
their own action make them ſor themſelves. Some of 
theſe inſects are produced from eggs laid by the parent 


animal on the ſtalks of leaves or plants, and as ſoon as 


ever they are hatched from theſe, make their way into 
the leaf, or ſtalk, and find a ſafe lodging in this receſs, 
and neceſſary food in its juices z others ate lodged even 
in the epg-ſtate within the ſubſtance of the leaves and 
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© dying, are of the firſt kind, and what are called oak- 


GAL 


m. The parents of theſe are a peculiar race of flies, | 


which have at their tail an inſtrument prepared for this 
purpoſe; with this they pierce the ſurfaces of vegetables, 
and lay their eggs in the holes they have made; ſo that 


the worms hatched from theſe have nothing to do, but | 


to gnaw the tender fibres of the vegetable, and feed on 
the juices extravaſated from the apertures they make in 
them. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. vi. p. 176. 
The manner of the production of galls is well deſcribed 
by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe De Gallis. The pro- 


ceſs, as obſerved in the cone-galls, or apples on the gems | 


of oaks, is alſo given us by Dr. Derham. 


Theſe cones, fays that author, are in outward appear- 


ance perfectly like the gems or buds themſelves, only 
vaſtly bigger; and in effect, they are no other than the 
gems ſwelled out in bulk, which naturally ought to be 


puſhed out at length. The cauſe of this obſtruction of | 


vegetation is this: into the very heart of the young ten 


der bud, which begins to be turgid in June, and ſhoots | 


out in a month more, an inſect, of the ichneumon fly 
kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and, in all probabi- 


lity, ſome venomous ichor therewith. This egg ſoon | 


becomes a maggot; which eats itſelf a little cell in the 
very heart or pith of the gem, which ſhould be the ru- 
diment of the branch, leaves, and fruit. | 


The branch thus deſtroyed, or, at leaft, its vegetation | 


obſtructed; the ſap that was to nouriſh it, is diverted 
into the remaining parts of the bud, which are only the 
| ſcaly teguments; and which by this means grow large 
and flouriſhing, and become a covering to the infect 
caſe, as before they were to the tender branch. 
The caſe lying within this cone, is, at firſt, but ſmall; 
but, by degrees, as the included maggot increaſes, ſo 
does the caſe; till it comes to the ſize of a large white 
- pea, ſhaped like an acorn. 3 NG: | 
It may be added, that even nettles, ground-ivy, &c. 
have a kind of balls or caſes produced on their leaves, 
by the injection of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind. 
Theſe caſes always grow in, or adjoining to, ſome rib of 


the leaf; and their production Malpighi and Dr. Der- 


ham deſcribe thus : 


The parent- inſect, with its {tiff ſetaceous tail, bores in- 


to the rib of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for 


its eggs into the very pith or heart thereof ; emitting | 


along with them a proper juice to pervert the regular 
vegetations. | 


From this wound riſes a ſmall excreſcence, which, when 


the maggot is hatched, increaſes and ſwells on each fide 
the leaf, between the two membranes; extending itſelf 
into the parenchymous parts thereof, till it be grown as 
big as two grains of wheat. In this caſe lies a ſmall 
white, rough maggot ; which turns to an aurelia, and 
afterwards to an ichneumon fly. 1 


The galls cauſed by different inſeCts have a very different 


internal ſtructure, ſome of them bave only one large 
cavity within, in which a number of the animals live in 
community, others have ſeveral ſmall cavities with com- 
munications between each, and others have different 
numbers of little cellules each ſeparate, and having no 


communication with the others: there are ſometimes a | 


hundred of theſe cellules in one gall, ſometimes only 
two or three; and finally, there are others in which 
there i, only one cavity inhabited by one inſet. The 
creatures of theſe two laſt kinds, live in perfect ſolitude 
during the worm ſtate, and can have no knowledge of 


any other living creature beſides themſelves, till they 


have paſſed through the intermediate ſtate of chryſalis, 
and become winged animals like thoſe to which they 
owed their origin, and are ready to lay eggs themſelves. 


The general diviſion of galls into theſe claſſes, admits of | 


a vaſt number of ſubdiſtinctions under each, from the 


different figure and conſiſtence of the ſeveral ſpecies. | 
Home of them are ſo hard, that they equal, or exceed | 
the hardneſs of the wood of the tree they grow upon; 


and when cut, appear compoſed of fibres, much more 
denſely and cloſely arranged: others are ſoft and ſpongy, 
and reſemble ſome of the tender fruits in appearance. 
The firſt kind are uſually called gal/-nuts, and the latter 
apple-galls, or berry-ga/ls. The common galls uſed in 


apples, and oak-grapes are of the latter. The oak pro- 
duces ſeveral of this laſt ſpecies of gal/s, ſome of which 
are oblong, others round, reſembling grapes, gooſeber- 
ries, and other fruits; theſe are alſo uſually beautifully 


coloured, ſome being of a bright red, others of a bright] 


yellow. 'Theſe galls of the oak, are of the auſtere taſte 
of the juices of that tree; but thoſe of other plants, are 
often well taſted, There is a ſpecies of ſage, well known 
by the name of apple-ſage, the leaves of which afford a 
lodging to the worm of a peculiar ſpecies of fly, and thi- 
gall grows to a very conſiderable ſize, ſo as to have ob- 
tained the name of an apple ſrom its reſemblance to this 


1 


with us, the ground-ivy, has the 


fruit; theſe are eaten by the people of 
tions, and are commonly fold in + 
ſtantinople, and other places. A 


the eatery n ( 
he markets of 80 


.* tp : 


which are very green and juicy, a 
taſte. Mr. 4 * Fra 4 = 
one year ſo plentiful in the neighbou T being 
the poor people eat them both raw ang dolle 2. 
See Tab. of Inſetts, No 25. ſeq. Reaumyr: Hie loo. 
1 vi p. 182. „ Hill. lf, 
e round galls are by far the moſt 
others; bat thels have great r claſs of a1} 
ance : ſome are perfectly ſmooth on the e 
are very rough and knobby; ſome adhere imme: Others 
the leaf or ſtalk of the vegetable; and others q ately w 
on a longer or ſhorter pedicle, Some are whole OY 
ſurface, which ſhew that the creature by hd the | 
formed is ſtill contained in them, and others IM | 
forated, fo that the animal has eſcaped, 8 5 
There are two principal kinds of oak-galls in our f t 
and uſed in DYING, making IN Kk, STAINING, de pz : 
; 


ſaid to be brought from the Levant, and the d. We: 


he 
ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 3 5 
cily and Romania. T hey are nothing elie than gh Ga 


of inſects, formed of the juices of the akte cn. 
out through ſmall wolns wade by W _ 
manner already deſcribed. See an account of theſ in 
ſects in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 245. and Call. inſect oo 
_ Theſe excreſcences are not formed on any particular be 
cies of the oak tree; for Mr. Ray ſays, that he ha; 525 


them on the ſame kind of oak with that which js con- Ga 


mon here. The firſt kind, called Aleppo galls, and in 


the ſhops of the dry-ſalters, blue ga!/s, are generally g Gat 
a bluiſh colour, or of a greyiſh or blackith rerying to 150 in 
neſs, unequal and warty on the ſurface, hard to breek, — 


and of a cloſe compact texture. The ſecond kind, con. 
monly called white galls, are of a pale brown * 
whitiſh colour, ſmooth, round, eaſily broken, lelscor. 
pact, and of a much larger ſize. The two forts diger 
ſtrength, but in other reſpects they appcar to be of th; 
ſame quality. The Aleppo or blue ga are the Rrong- on 
eſt ; two parts of theſe are reckoned by the workmen l ; 
be equivalent to three of the white, and Dr. Lewis aſe 
prehends that the difference in their ſtrength is great: 


than in this proportion. The aſtringent and colouriy 11 
matter of ga//s is diſſolved and extracted from the ſubject inc 
both by water and ſpirit of wine, and does not «hal 7 9 

in the evaporation of the liquors by heat. From fxteea _ 

drams of ga/ls fourteen drams were extracted by water ſpe 
and from the ſame quantity twelve drams and two an 


ſcruples by ſpirit. 
Galls, with regard to their medicinal uſe, are found i 


be very aſtringent, and good under proper management acc 
in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and bæmorrhages of all kind, tive 
They have alſo a great virtue as a FEBRIFUGE, and ar lee! 
often found to cure an intermittent. In fevers half cer 
dram or more of the powder of Aleppo galls may ts Ih 
given for a doſe. 'they are alſo uſed externally as lee 
ſtrengthener, and aſtringent: a decoction of them i rio! 
plied with ſucceſs by way of fomentation in rid Th 
of the anus, and has becn injected in the fuor albus wi eve 
great ſucceſs. ER | ” ma 
Galls may be made a very uſeful teſt ſor iron in the f mu 
veral ſpecies of vitriols; for it is certain that an infa Pea 
of galls will become black with a ſolution of any vim vere 


that contains iron, and not at all ſo with ſuch as cont 
only copper, as the common blue vitriol and the lie. 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that if a decoction or infukon 
galls is dropt into a ſolution of this vitriol largely alu 
with water, the firſt drops produce bluiſh or purplin® 
clouds, which mingling with the liquor tinge it uniform 
ly of their own bluiſh or reddiſh colour. With dil 
water, or the common ſpring waters, the mixture : 
ways blue; but if the ſmalleſt portion of alkaline ltd 
diflolved in the water, or if the water is in the leaſt de 
gree putrid, the colour produced will be purple or 1 
diſh. If more of the aſtringent infuſion be added * 
blue or purple liquors, they will deepen to © black, wu 
will be more or leſs intenſe according to thc depend 
dilution : and the colouring matter may bo iu 
from the liquors, unleſs they are of a full blackne 1 
dilution with water and depoſition. The . 
may be retarded or prevented, as is done in the . 1 
tion of ink, by adding ſome mucilaginous matters 
ö PI is evidently a felt 
gum Arabic. This coloured matter 1s e 


ipi er e attract 
ginous precipitate; for, although it cannot be altl, 


by a magnet, this property may be given to pale 


calcination. This precipitate is ſoluble by 2 *. ; 
the caſe of inks, whoſe colour is hereby dettro) [emi 
it may be reſtored by the addition of alkalis- 

Com. Phil. Techn. p. 344, &c. Galli 


N other and only on the leaves of the LIMr-tree. | and calls them patellæ of theſe trees. He was well ap- 
10 Le | prifed of their animal origin, and in the year 1671 diſ- 
i; Oh rumble, 2 ſpecies of galls found on the branches | covered that ſome of them would ſtrike a carnation red 
k. ab che common wild bramble. Theſe are often no other | colour, with ley of aſhes, which was not only a good 
0. ben tumeſactions of the ſtalk, for the ſpace of an inch, but a permanent tinge. The principal kind on which he 
a | thereabout; which ſometimes form only ſo many thick | made the experiment was the ſemiglobular ſort, which 
oo ric pieces; at other times they are of the ſhape | he deſcribes as being entirely round, except when they 
Bl 2 alive, and ſometimes they affect only one ſide of are applied to the tree. They were of the ſize of half a 
re hs branch: in all caſes, however, the tumid part, or large pea, of a cheſnut colour, and of a ſhining ſurface, 
ers all, is much harder than the other parts of the branch, faſtening themſelves to the bark of the tree, as the lim- 
to © hich are in their natural ſtate. They are inhabited by | pets do to the rocks, and were generally ſought aſter by 
Ked a great number of worms, of an oblong figure, and yel _ ants and other vermin. | | 
te low colour, which have a ſharp point, of a brown <o0- GALL, peach inſect. See PRACH. 
| are Jour, and of the hardneſs of iron, proceeding from the GALL, Shell inſecl. Sce Serr. 
pet. extremity of the head, with which they tear and break GALL, vine inſect. See VIN E. 4 4 ; 
the woody fibres, and near its end there is a flit, which | GALL, 7n/e4? fy, the male of the ga!l-inſe# ſpecies. Tt is 
ps, is the mouth of the creature, and ſerves for receiving | a two-winged fly of a very particular kind. There ſeems 
wr and conveying into the ſtomach, the fragments of wood | A great reſemblance between theſe flies in all the gal- 
from which it breaks with the point. Reaumur. | ſet claſs, and that of the PEACH-gal/-in/eff may give 
d. Calls, broom. See BROOM. | a proper idea of all the reſt. This little creature, exa- 
caſe Gaius, lime. See LIME. mined with the help even of the belt glaſſes, ſhews, on 
luiup Cats muſhroom. See MosROOM. the under part of its head, nothing analogous to the 
. the GaLLs, gooſeberry. Gee GOOSEBERRY, organs of other flies, deſtined to convey their nouriſh- 
le Its Gaits, rape. Gee GRAPE. ment; nothing that at all reſembles the trunks of the 
infra, Calls, caF-leaf See Oak leaf galls. other two winged flies, nor any thing that can be com- 
r ("ve Calle, roſe. See Rose. . pared to teeth. Where the teeth, if any, ought to be 
[cen Calis, willny. See WIL Low. placed, nothing is to be ſeen but two hemiſpheric, or 
1 Gal L, wind. See WIN p. | 5 more than hemiſpheric bodics, black and ſhining, and in 
md in CA. L- inſecs, in Natural Hi flory, the name of a claſs of | all reſpects reſembling eyes. If theſe are eyes, they 
Hy. inſets, ſo called, from their reſemblance to ſmall gal, | are very remarkably fituated ; and juſt over againſt 
* or vegetable protuberances of a like kind upon trees, | them, on the other ſide of the head, and near the baſes 
"oy They are indeed fo like theſe ſubſtances, as to have been | of the antennæ, there are two other ſimilar bodies, 
N by many miſtaken for them, and thought not of the ani- | which indeed cannot be taken for any thing but eyes. | 
LY mal, but of the vegetable kingdom. Iheſe inſects paſs It ſhould ſeem that this fly has therefore no organs to | 
my 1 a very great part of their liſe, even many months toge- | Tecelve aliments, but has two eyes in the place of ö | 
4 ther, faſtened againſt the leaves or {talks of plants, with- ſuch. . | 5 EY Sn 1 
** out any appearance of life or motion, and this is the time] The want of theſe organs is nothing ſingular in the in- | 
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multiply ſo exceſhvely faſt on ſome fruit trees. 'The 


G A L 


in Nature! Hiſtory, the name given by au- 
ſingular kind of galls, of a conic figure, 
a conic top, or cover reſembling a wooden box, 

4 encloſing 2 white worm in the manner of the 
1 ble lodgments of the ſame kind; this ſort 


Gat ls Box, 
thors to 2 Ver) 


with 


in which they acquire their ſtated growth. They are in 
this ſtate as immoveable as the branch they are fixed on, 


and ſeem to make a part of it. Their exterior form is 


remarkably plain and ſimple, and the more the creature 
increaſes in growth, the leſs appearance of life it ſhews ; 


and even when it has acquired its maturity, and is in a | 
condition to depoſit its eggs for the propagation of its | 


ſpecies, it then appears leaſt of all of an animal form, 
and more, than in any other ſtate, reſembles a gall, or| 
ſuch vegetable protuberance. Not only the vulgar and| 
incurious have been deceived by this appearance, but the 
zccurate count Marſigli, among others, after very atten- 
tively examining the gall. inſcets of one ſpecies, remained 
ſeemingly convinced that they were real vegetable excreſ- 
cences. : 5 | 

They are-uſually found on the ſtalks and branches of 
trees, ſhrubs, and perennial plants. They are very va- 
nous in ſize, ſhape, and colour. FS 8 
Theſe creatures have ſo little to attract the obſervation 
eren of the curious, that they might probably have re- 
mained much longer unregarded, were it not that they 


peach tree, in particular, are ſometimes in a manner co- 
vered with them, and theſe of more than one ſpecies; 
lome of the globular kind, and others of the boat figure. 
The branches thus covered look rough and ſcabby, and 
the gardeners, ſenſible that whatever the things were, 
they muſt be nouriſhed at the expence of the juices of 
the tree, have attempted to deſtroy them. The leaves | 
and fruir of theſe trees is often blackened by the wet 
that has run off from theſe inſets; and our orange trees, 
which are frequently full of them, firſt ſtirred up the 
attention of the more careſul obſervers of them to clear 
mem away: theſe are principally of that kind, whoſe 
Am is that of the inverted boat. Meſſrs. de la Hire 
en ate, were at the pains of making a ſet of ob- 
dete os of a very curious kind, concerning them : 
ho hs” emen call this ſpecies the orange-tree-bug, a 
de y which the gardeners alſo call them, though | 
f [57 nothing in common with any known ſpecies | 
8 ml. See the Memoirs of the Academy of 
ts. Ko ** If many of the ſpecies of theſe little ani- 
3 do miſchief to our fruit trees, there are 
Way os r mas of them, the value and uſe of which 
5 7 s 2 us amends; ſince it is from one 
many place 4 N creatures, that the inhabitants of 
of the. kgs e ſuch great gains, gathering a harveſt 
eultivat; wut the trouble or expence of ſowing or 
ing. The künurs, fo well known by name, 


tiouph {0 4; . LDF 
Vor. . N40. underſtood, is of this kind, to 


which both the phyſician and the dyer are ſo greatly 
obliged. Reaumer's Hiſt. Inſects, vol. iv. p. 1. 
Dr. Lifter, was perhaps the firſt diſcoverer of the gat! 


inſect and progal inſect claſſes: he found theſe animals 
on the plum, cherry, vine, laurel, and many other trees, 


ſect world, ſince the moths and butterflies afford us in- 


ſtances of it. Many of theſe may be ſeen, as ſoon as 
produced from their chryſalis, in a ſtate to propagate 
their ſpecies, and depoſit their eggs; and this great end 
atchieved, they have no farther occaſion for life, nor 
any means for its ſupport; and probably the caſe is the 
ſame with theſe flies, which as ſoon as looſe from their 
ſhell, ſeek out and fecundate the females, and have after 


this no farther uſe for life. It is another ſingularity in 


this ſpecies, that they are produced from their ſhell by 


their hinder part firſt, whereas all other ſpecies of the 


two-winged flies are produced with the ſorepart of their 
body firſt; and if we cannot ſay what may be the rea- 
ſons for this ſingularity in the production of this fly, we 
can however caſily perceive that every thing is prepared 
and deſtined accordingly for it. In the nymphs of 
other flies, all the legs are conſtantly applied cloſe to the 
body, whereas, on the contrary, in the nymph of the 
gall-inſeft-fly, the legs placed next the head, or the firit 
pair, are conſtantly ranged upwards, and each of them 
embraces one fide of the head; the conſtant poſition of 


theſe legs in this direction, is a proof th* it is the or- 
der and courſe of nature in the production of the ani- 
mal; nor is it without reaſon that they are thus placed 


in a ſpecies which, contrary to all the others, is to force 
itſelf backward out of its ſhell, ſince they ſerve very 
properly for the creature to puſh himſelf backward by : 
and as the anterior part of the caſes of other flies na- 
turally and eafily opens, to give paſſage to the animal, 
ſo the poſterior part of this does. They ſeem alſo to be 
more than ordinarily flow in their getting out, ſome of 


them having been obſerved to be ten or twelve hours, 


from the time of the firſt appearance of a piece of each 


wing, to their perfect enlargement. Reaumur, Hiſt. 


InſeCt. vol. iv. p. 40. | 


GALL. See GALLI. 5 
GALLANT, or GAL AN r, a French term, ſignifying ci- 


vil, polite, well-bred; or a perſon of wit and addreſs, 


who does every thing with a good grace: in ſine, a civil 


perſon, ſomewhat brighter, gayer, and more agreeable 
than ordinary. 


It is difficult to deſine all the qualities annexed to the idea 


of a gallant man. It ſometimes implies one who has 
what the French call the bon ton; but it generally means 
one who has a great devotion for the fair fex, with the 
manners adapted to pleaſe them. The French authors 
are very nice on this point; they diſtinguiſh galant homme, 
and homme galant. 


GALLANTES, among the Romans, a ſurname given to 


the prieſts of Cybele; whence the modern terms of got 
0 ut, 
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GALLERY of a mine denotes the branch, or that narrow 


GAL 


tant, and gallantry, have been formed. See Mem. Acad. 
Inſcript. vol. v. p. 427. 

GALLED, /addic. See SADDLE-galled. 

GALLED, in Sea-Language, is applied to a maſt, yard, ca- 
ble, &c. which is chated and worn by friction. They 
are uſually covered with ſkins, mats, canvaſs, &c. in 
thoſe parts which are the moſt expoled by the rocking of 
the veſſel, as a preſervative from this injury. 

GALLEON. See GALLI10N. | 

GALLERICA labis, a name given by the writers of the 
middle ages to a ſpecies of emerald, which was larger 
than the finer gems of that kind, and of a pleaſant green, 
but debaſed by an admixture of white, 

GALLERY, in Architefure, a covered place in a houſe, 
much longer than broad; and which is uſually placed in 
the wings of the buildings, and ſerves to walk in. 

Savot, in his ArchiteCture, derives the word gallery from 
Gaul, as ſuppoſing the ancient Gauls to have been the 
firſt who uſed them. Nicod fetches it from the French 
aller, to go; q. d. allerie: others bring it from galere, 
galley; becaule it bears fome reſemblance thereto in re- 
ſpect of length. In the corrupt Latin we meet with ga- 
lilæa, for the gallery of a monaſtery. 

The galleries of the Louvre are magnificent ; a gallery of 
painting; a complete apartment is to. conſiſt of a hall, 
ante-chamber, chamber, cabinet, and gallery. 

GALLERY alſo denotes a little aifle, or walk, ſerving as a 
common paſlage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line, or 
row. | 
The gallery of a church is a kind of continued tribune, 
with a baluſtrade, built along the ſides or lower-end of 
a church, to make it hold the more people ; and, in the 
Greek churches, to ſeparate the women from the men. 

GALLERY, in Fortification, a covered walk, or paſſage, 
made acroſs the ditch of a town beſieged, with timbers 
faſtened on the ground, and planked over. See Tab. 
VII. Fortif. fg. 40. | 


The ſides of the gallery are to be muſquet-proof, and to | 


conſiſt of a double row of planks, lined with plates of 
iron; and the top is ſometimes covered with carth, or 
turf, to hinder the effect of ſtones, artificial fires, &c. 
of the enemy, 


Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the mi- 
ners approach to the face of the baſtion, over the moat, | 


which is already ſuppoſed filled up with ſaggots and ba- 


vins, and the artillery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. 
Sometimes this is called a traverſe. | 
GALLERY, in Gardening, is a kind of covered walk, which 
is to be made in the following manner. A line is firſt to 
be drawn to the length of the intended gallery, and this 
is to be planted with hornbeam, which is to be the ſoun- 
dation of the gallery. "Theſe require no farther care than 
to be ſheared a little, and ſometimes digged about, as 
there may be occaſion. But the chief curioſity is in the 
ordering the fore-part of the gallery, and forming the 
arches. The pillars of the porticoes, or arches, muſt be 
placed at four feet diſtance from one another, and the | 
gallery muſt be twelve feet high, and ten feet wide, that 
there may be room for three perſons to walk abreaſt in it. 
When the hornbeams are grown to the height of three 
ſeet, the diſtance of the pillars well regulated, and the 
ground-work of the gallery finiſhed, the next thing is to 
form the frontiſpiece; to perform which, the hornbeam 
muſt be ſtopt between two pillars at the height, and a 
trellis, made for that purpoſe, muſt be run up, which 


forms the arch. As it grows up, thoſe branches which | 


out- top the others mult be levelled with the ſhears; and 
in time they will grow very ſtrong, and may be kept in 


regularity by the ſhears. Portico galleries may be co-| 


vered with lime trees. 
Galleries in general have been always bur lightly eſteemed 
in England ; they were once very much in repute in the 
gardens of Italy, and other hot countries, but now they 
are got out of credit even there. Miller. 


— 


paſſage, under-ground, leading to a mine carrying on 
under any work deſigned to be blown up. | 
The beliegers and beſieged do each of them carry galle- 
nes, or branches under ground, in ſearch of each other's 
mines; and theſe ſometimes meet and deſtroy each other, 
GALLERY 7n @ /hip, is a kind of balcony, made upon the 
ſtern, without-board, into which there is a paſſage out 
of the great cabin. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. m. fig. 2. 
1. 98. and 101. | 
Theſe galleries are for ſhew, and the captain's pleaſure, 
rather than any other benefit; for, in ſhips of war, all 
open galleries of this kind are to be avoided ; on account 
of the facility of an enemy's entrance, and boarding of 
the ſhip that way. | 
CGALLERY-laddcy, in a Ship. See LADDER. 
GALLERY, whiſpering. See WHISPERING places. 


GALLEY, in Chemi/try, is the name given to reverbera- | 


| 


GALLEY, in Naval Language, a low. built 


GAL 


tory furnaces, in which ſeveral retort 


* v5 Ma | 
the ſides of each other. They are ſo calle 8 Placed 2 
are oblong, and have lateral openings, in w cauſe they 


NT 
ſuppoſed to reſemble galleys. Which they a 


both with oars and fails; chiefly uſed by 1 
dering on the Mediterranean. 

The golley is called by the Greek authors under th 

ern empire yaade, and y,; and by the % e 
thors of the ſame time, gala; whence the 8 75 
nomination. Some ſay, it was called gaze on wa * 
of the figure of a caſk or helmet, which it Wire 
head or prow, as Ovid atteſts, De Triſtib. The n * 
call it galere; becauſe they ſay, that the top of ide wen 
is uſually cut in manner of a hat, which the Italia wo 
galcro, Others derive both galea and galtre from 2 
by the Greeks called yaawrnyg, or 19195, and b C 15 
ſfword-fi/h, whoſe ſhape this veſſel reſembles, 1 
others derive galley, galea, galere, galeaſſe, &e. fron 50 
Syriac and Chaldee gar! and gallin, a man ex of l ; 
the water, or in a veſſel of wood. vat 
The largeſt fort of theſe veſſels, called valor; : 
ployed only by the Venetians. 1 hey are . for 
hundred and ſixty-two feet long above, and one Mate 
and thirty-three feet by the keel; thirty-two feet wide 
with twenty-three feet length of ſtern-poſt. They te 
furniſhed with three malls, and thirty-two banks of ors: 
every bank containing two oars, and every oar deing Rs 
naged by fix or ſeven ſlaves, who are uſually chained 10 
it. In the fore-part they have three little batteries of 
cannon, of which the loweſt is of two thirty-ſix-poun 
the ſecond of two twenty-four-pounders, and the upper 
moſt of two two-pounders; three elghteen-pnunders are 
alſo placed on each quarter. The complement of men 
for one of theſe galleys is generally a thouſand, or twelye 


» L0in 
ltates A, 


ders, 


hundred. They are very convenient for bombarding, or 


making a deſcent on an enemy's coaſt, becauſe they draw 
little water; and on account of their oars, they have of. 
ten the advantage of ſhips of war in light winds or calms, 
by cannonading the latter near the ſurface of the water, 
by ſcouring their whole length with their ſhot, and at the 


ſame time keeping on their quarter or bow, ſo as to be out 


of the direction of their cannon. The galleys next in ſize 


to theſe, called alſo half-galleys, are from one hundred 


and twenty to one hundred and thirty feet long, eighteen 


feet broad, and nine or ten feet deep. They have two 
maſts, which may be ſtruck at pleaſure, and are fur- 


niſhed with two large lateen ſails, and five pieces of can- 
non; they have commonly twenty-five banks of oars, as 
already deſcribed. Thoſe of a ſize till leſs than this are 
called quarter-galleys, carrying from twelve to fixtcen 
banks of oars. | 


All the galleys, both ancient and modern, are of a finer 
and flenderer make than ſhips. Formerly they made di- 


vers kinds; at preſent the galleys are all alike: all the 
difference between them is as to ſize, and nothing as to 
figure. They uſually keep towards the coaſts ; though 
ſometimes they croſs the fea.  _ | 

The king of France keeps up forty galleys for the uſe of 
the Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Mar- 
ſeilles. The general of the galleys bears a double anchor, 


placed in pale, behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, 28 4 
mark of his office. | SITE, 


Galleys in Latin are called biremes, triremes, and guauri- 
remes; not on account of their having two, three, or 
four ranges of oars before one another, as many learned 
men have imagined, and particularly Scaliger and Snel- 
lius, though this laſt has wrote excellently on the ſubject 
of navigation; for this were impracticable; nor yet en 
account of their having but two, or three, or four cats 
ſor then they would want ſtrength ; but becauſe there 
were two, three, or four, rowers, faſtened to each oar, 
as in the galleys uſed among us; as is very well ſhewn by 
the jeſuit Dechales, in his Art of Sailing. The end 
was occaſioned by ſome ancient galleys, repreſented on 


me dals, or baſſo-relievos, whercin are feveral _ : 
rowers placed over each other; but all the mathema 


: f a f : le 
cians, pilots, and ſhip-builders, look on this 45 1 
viſion; inaſmuch as Pliny makes mention of gallen : 
liſte enty, thi . ſiſty rows of rowers;! 
iitcen, twenty, thirty, Torty, ut) do ik wh 
. & | . 9 
that, if they were ranged over each other, — — 
were only to allow four ſcet for each deck, NET ak © 
be a diſtance of one hundred and ſixty feet betwee! 


| ' : allured 
loweſt rowers and the higheſt; and yet we ale a 


. 7 . ventvetwo ſcet 
that the higheſt veſſel ever built was only {eventy-TV0 


high. 

Scaliger affirms, that the firſt TRIREMIS, or, 
ſtories, was built at Corinth; and 1s of opinion, 3 
Pliny calls gibs, were what we call galleaſers 
firſt whereof was that of the Argonauts. ell ith 
tions a valley of five decks; and Memnon, ano 


i 1 a See ENNERTS 
eight, and only one man to each oar. » Garut), 
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Gtr, captain, is the principal galley of a ſtate, com- 
14 


ded by the captain-general of the ga!leys: in France 
he rojul galley 18 the firſt. 
Galrev, Patron, denotes the ſecond galley both of France, 
Tuscany, and Malta. 


ond general of the galleys is always on board the 
geen 5 the lieutenant on board the patroon. 
Lie Si peculiar to galleys are very numerous, and 
Ee a new ſyſtem of ſea-language, different from that 
-q in ſhips: 
2 an ancient officer on board the king of 
France's galleys, engaged himſelf in writing a new dic- 


tionary of the dialect of the galleys. 


GaLLEYS, -ondimnation to the, is a penalty impoſed on 


nes and delinquents, particularly in France; where- 
aprons \dindged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as ſlaves 
4 board the galleys, either for ever, or for a limited 
Cen to the galleys for ever imports confiſcation 
of lands, goods, &c. for in France, that which confiſcates 
the perſon, confiſcates the goods. 1 
A man condemned to the galleys for perpetuity, 1s dead 
in a civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects; 


null; nor can his widow have any of her dower out of 
bis goods. | 

The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot 
it is out of their juriſdiction. _ g ; 
By an ordonnance of Charles IX. in 1564, the judges are 


ſentence to the galleys : 


than ten years: and Hen. III. by another of 1579, enjoins 
the captains not to detain their galley ſlaves after their 
time is expired. But neither of theſe laws are now ob- 
ſerved. BY | | 
GaiLtty, in Printing, a wooden frame, or inſtrument, 


ſides, and a groove to admit a falſe bottom called a galley 
fice, into which the compoſitor empties the letters out 
of his compoſing-ſtick, as often as it 1s filled. : 
The galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page; 


and when they have compoſed as many pages as are re- 


impoſe them, 1. e. they take the ſeveral pages out of the 
galleys; put them into a chaſe; lock them up with the 
furniture; and ſo make forms ready for the preſs. 


 diitkins, were forbidden by the ſtatute 3 Hen. V. cap. 1. 


Galley-men.z landing their goods at Galley-koy, and trading 
with their own ſmall ſilver coin, termed galley-halfpence. 


dia to the eunuch-prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 


vere allo called Dadlyli, Idæi, Corybantes, &c. Authors 
are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. 
dome derive the name from the river Gallus; becauſe 
theſe prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired them 
with know not what religious fury and enthuſiaſm, and 
deprived them of their ſenſes to ſuch a degree, that they 
mutilated themſelves. | OL 

Others hold, that the firſt prieſt of Cybele having been 
named Gallus, the name became appropriated to all his 
ucceſſors. Voſſius, who propoſes theſe two opinions, 


fourth of h 
mer, 


den youth were initiated into this order, the cuſtom 
"Re Yay according to Lucian, was to throw off their 
a . 1 make loud cries, and with drawn ſwords to 
3 emſelves; after which they ran about the 
Wo carrying 1n their hands the marks of their muti- 


ouſe the 


Theſe wr, put on women's dreſs. _ 


when rieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenſy, 
en termed the cetemonies of the goddeſs; 
3 n of the young Atys, her favourite, 
8 relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love 
ace of he ne, brygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintend- 
Virpin; er ſacri ces, on condition he would keep his 
| $ 3 that ſoon after, 
orcked — with the nymph Sangaritis; that Cybele, 
acceſs of creat, ſtruck him mad; that in a vehement 
that the _ poreaſy he was going to kill himſelf; and 
ding: dh els, relenting, reſtored him to his under- 
dak; and e gn own remorſe, he caſtrated him- 
g er his e 

Ranch time did the l N all the prieſts of Cybele 
deln reg d 


thr ; , 0 5 0 
owng round the head with great rapidity, and 


cannot inherit; and, if he be married, his marriage is 


enjoined not to condemn a criminal to the galleys for leſs | 


formed of an oblong ſquare board, with a ledge on three | 


quired for a whole ſheet, half ſheet, or the like, they 


GailEvy-halfpence, a kind of coin, which with /u/fins and | 


It is ſaid they were brought into this kingdom by the Ge- 
noeſe merchants, who trading hither in galleys, lived | 
commonly in a lane near 'Tower-ſtreet, and were called | 


GALLI, or GaLL =, in Antiquity, a name given in Phry- | 


The principal of them was called Archi- Gallus. The Calli 


ſeems to incline moſt to the latter; though Ovid, in the | 
is Faſti, and Herodian, lib. i. favour the for- 


at » a 8 2 
ion, which were thrown into a houſe, and in that 


iſe imitated, by mutilating themſelves. | 


forgetting his promiſe, he | 


e ſame time of the ſacrifices, eon- 


making violent contorſions of the whole body: they had 


allo drums and flutes, wherewith they played; and danced 


to them; as already oblerved under the articles Cogy- 
BANTES, and CUuREtETESs, 


GALL, caput. See Capur. 
GALLI, criſia. See CRISTA. 
GALLIAMBIC, in the Ancient Poetry. Galliambic poem is 
a compoſition in Galliambic verſes. | 
GALLIAMBIC verſe, a fort of iambic, conſiſting of ſix feet 
1. an anapæſt, or a ſpondee; 2. an iambic, or an ana- 
pzſt, or tribrarch; 3. an iambus; 4. a dactyl; 5. a 
dactyl; and 6. anapzit. 
Though one might meaſure the Galliam3ic verſe in an- 
other manner, and make a different arrangement and 
combination of ſyllables, which would give different feet. 
It is certain the ancients regaided little more in the Gal- 
liambic verſe, beſide the number of meaſures, or inter- 
vals, without troubling themſelves about the number of 
ſyllables, or the kinds of ſeet whereof it was compoſed. 
GALLIAMBUS, in Poetry, a pleaſant kind of verſc, uſed 
to be ſung by the Galli, prieſts of Cybele, in honour of 
that goddeſs, | | | 9 
The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele, 
and zambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. 
Galliambus alſo denotes a piece or compoſition in Galli- 
ambic verſes, 
GALLIANA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the TURQUOISE itone. It is only a corruption 
of the word callaina gemma, a name of this ſtone com- 
mon among the Roman authors. i | 
GALLIARD, or GACGTLIAR DA, in Mujic and Dancing, a 
ſort of dance, anciently in great requeſt; conſiſting of 
very different motions and actions, ſometimes proceed- 
ing terra a terra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes caper- 
ing; ſometimes along the room, and ſometimes acroſs. 
The word is French, gailliarde, or rather Italian; and 
literally ſignifies gay, merry, ſprightly. This dance was 
alſo called Romaneſque, becaute brought from Rome. _ 
Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſography, deſcribes it as 
conſiſting of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, 
which the dancers performed before each other, and 
_ wherecof he gives us the ſcore, or tablature, which is of 
ſix minims, and two triple times. 5 


| GALLIARDA, in the Italian Mujic, the name of a tune 


that belongs to a dance called a galliard. The air of it is 
lively in triple time. | | 
GALLICAN church denotes the church of France; or the 
aſſembly or convocation of the prelates of France. 
M. du Puy has an expreſs treatiſe of the liberties of the 
Gallican CHURCH,  _ ; | | 
GALLICAN breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church 
of Aprigentum, in Sicily; which the modern writers call 
½) — HET oo er 3 
The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 
St. Gerlan, who was made biſhop of Agrigentum, after 
earl Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens; 
and by the other French biſhops, which the Norman 
princes brought thither. See BREVIARY. 
GALLICAN liturgy is the manner of performing divine ſer- 
vice, anciently obſerved in the Gauls. 5 
Fa. Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed 
liturgy. 1 Liturg. Gall. cap. 5, &c. 
GALLICAN maſs. See Mass. | RY, 
GALLICISM, a phraſe, or conſtruction, peculiar to the 
French language; or which has ſomething contrary to 
the ordinary rules of grammar of other languages. 
Thus, Cet homme eft ſur la bouche, is a Galliciſm, having 
no regular conſtruction ; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
Faire de la terre le foſſe ; which no grammar could ever 
lind out. e 3 3 
With us it is uſed to denote ſuch phraſes or modes of 
ſpeech in Engliſh, as are formed after the French idiom. 
GALLIGASKINS, in our Old //riters, denoted wide hoſe 
or breeches, having their name from their being uſed by 
the Gaſcoigns. Ne | 
GALLIMA'T HIAS, a dark, perplex:d diſcourſe, where 
Words and things are huddled together, ſo as to make an 
inconceivable jargon. V 
The word is French, formed, as ſome will have it, from 
polymathia, which ſignifies diverſity of ſciences; becauſe 
ſuch as have their memory burdened with ſeveral kinds 
of ſciences, are uſually confuſcd, and expreſs themſelves 
ill. M. Huet rather takes the word ga/lamathias to have 
had the ſame origin with a/2borum ; and to have firſt ariſen 
at the time when all the pleadings at the bar were in La- 
tin. There was a cauſe, it ſeems, upon the carpet, 
about a cock, belonging to the plaintiff Matthias; the 
counſel, in the heat of his harangue, by often repeating 
the words gallus and Mathias, happened to blunder; 
and, inſtead of ſaying gallus Matthie, ſaid gaili Mat- 
thiasz which at length became a general name for all 
confuſed, embroiled language, and diſcourſe. 8 


from the Roman 


- } 
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|  GALLIMAWFRY, a ragou, hatche, or hotch-pot, made 

| | of the remains of ſeveral kinds of meats. 

The word is French, gallimafree, which ſignifies the 

ſame. | 

Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a 

piece, or compoſition, of ſeveral different parts ill-di- 
eſted, and embarraſſed. 

GALLIN A, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, the 
name of a large order of birds, the general character of 
which is, that their beak is conic and bent; the upper 
mandible is arched, and extends beyond the lower; the 
noſtrils are half covered with a cartilaginous convex 
membrane; the feathers of the tails are more than 
twelve; and the feet are cloven; but the outmoſt and in- 

; ner toes are connected by the firſt joint of the middle 

toe by a ſmall membrane. The popo, PEACOCK, the 

maleagris or TURKY, the CRAX, the PHEASANT, the 
maleagris Numida, or GUINEA-hen, and TETRAO, are 
| of this order. PN | | 

| |  GALLINA Guinea. See GUINEA-hen, 

6 GALLINA Mozambicena, in Ornithology, a name under which 
Nieremberg has deſcribed a fort of hen, which he ſays 
has not only black feathers, but black fleſh, and black 
bones z a hiſtory Mr. Ray ſufficiently explodes. 

GALLINA piſcis, in {chthyology, the name of a hh of the 
cuculus kind, more uſually known by the name of the 


2 ———— 


corax piſcis. | 
GALLINACEOUS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies 
of birds of the pheaſant kind, including the common 
cock and hen, the characters of which are theſe. The 


| | beak is ſhort, ſtrong, and a little crooked, proper for 


1} | the picking up of corn, which is the food of the whole 
| | ſpecies; the body is large, thick, and fleſhy ; the wings 
are ſhort and hollowed, and not calculated for much fly- 
ing; they all breed a numerous progeny ; they build on 
the ground.; the young are not fed by the parent, but im- 
mediately ſhift for themſelves z and ſome have long ſpurs 
* behind their legs. See Cock and FowI. | | 
GALLINAGINIS capt. See CaPpur. | 
GALLINAGO, a general name for heath fowls, as the 
| | WV 0OD=cock, SNIPE, &c. 95 

*  GALLINAGO 1in9. See SNIPE. 


to the flying-fith, called by authors mitors and /ucerna. 
It is a ſpecies of TRIGLA, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi 
by the name of the tyigla with the ſnout ſomewhat bifid 
at the end, and the lateral lines forked towards the tail. 
GALLING, in Medicine, Intertrigo. Children are ſubject 
to inflammations and excoriations in ſeveral parts of their 
bodies, particularly behind the ears, in the neck, and 
| thighs. Thoſe in the lower parts uſually proceed from 
the acrimony of the urine, which ſometimes frets off the 
epidermis, and leaves the cutis bare. 'The cure may be 


ter, twice or thrice a day, which diſſolves and drinks up 


uſually diſſolve a little fuller's earth in the water, and ap- 
Ply it to the part after being well waſhed. Cerufs, chalk, 
or calcined flate, fincly powdered, will alſo ſerve for the 
ſame purpoſe. But where the inflammation and excori- 
ation are conſiderable, it is proper to uſe, by way of fo- 
mentation, a ſolution of reh, ab; chi, in plantain 


mould by all means be kept dry, or prevented from rub- 


rags, or the uſe of a little red deficcative ointment, or 
diapompholygos, ſpread thin upon it. . | 


the lungs of a ſwine or lamb, warm, to the grie ved part. 
old ſhoe ſprinkled on the place, or raw wool, or the 


and the aſhes ſprinkled thereon ; or acacia rubbed on the 
galled part with vinegar. To thoſe who have tender fleſh 
apply the emplaſtrum ex Hor deo. | 

For gallings, burns, and eruptions of papulæ, a moſt ex- 
cellent platter is prepared of three ounces of litharge, 


ſat in the preſcription, Aetius Tetrab. 4. Serm. cap. 
67. OR | 
ne are much commended by Oribaſius ſor 
ſpeedily cicatrizing ga/l;ngs and old ulcers; the bark of 
the pine-tree, alſo, is faid by the ſame author to be ex- 
cellent for gallings, being applied to the place. James's 
Med. Did. | 
GALLING. Sce BaRK-pgalling, SADDLF, &c. 
GALLINULA, in Ornithology, the name of a genus of 
birds which ſwim on the water, and yet have not webbed 
feet, nor any membranes joined to their toes, to aug- 


GALLINE, in Ichthyolagy, a name given by the Maffilians 


accompliſhed by waſhing the parts gently with warm wa- 


the acrimonious ſalts of the urine lodged therein. Nurſes | 


water, twice or thrice a day. Inthe mean time the parts 
bing againſt each other, by the interpoſition of fine linen 
Calling, produced by the wringing of uneaſy ſhoes, are | 
molliſied and kept from ſwelling by the application of 
EfleCtual for the ſame purpoſe, is the powder of a burnt | 


flowers of the garden pomegranate, each of them burnt, 


four ounces of wax, one ounce of recent ſwine's fat, and 
2 pound of oil of myrtle; to induce a cicatrix, omit the 


to the point, the upper mandible reaching f 
fore-head, and callous ; the wings are ſtory up the 
cave, the body compreſſed, and the toes lor diy; 

. their origin. 'The common moor-hen, ang 4 ed ty 

ber of other birds, both Engliſh and exotic 

genus, as the watcr-rail, the grinetta, the och . 

ſeveral Brafilian birds. Pu and 

GALLINULA @rythropus, in Ornithology, a 

many authors to the bird commonly calle 

RED-SHANK. | 

GALLINULA hypoleuces, in Ornithology, a : 
ſome ky is the becaſſine, or, 2 we call i i er 

the SANDPIPER. See TRIN GA. u dil, 

Sele ane ce, e ee f 
Gel | uſually know 

by its German name, ROTKNUSSEL. > 

GALLINULA rhodopus, phenicopus, and echroprs, names h 
which Geſner, and ſome others, have called the _ 
TRINGA; a bird in which the legs are, at different xy 
ne in the different ſexes, greeniſh, yellowiſh, or by 

iſh, 

GALLINULA ſerica, in Ornithology, a name given india 
minately by many authors to the GRIxETTà, and 5 
water- rail; both birds of the moor-hen kind, but {mall 
than the common moor-hen. . 8 

GALLION, or GALL EON, formerly denoted a 1 
ſel, or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. 

GALLEON is now only uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh feet- 
the galleons being a part of the ſhips employed in the 

commerce of the Weſt Indies. 

The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets ; the one for 


and con- 


name gixen þy 
din Englit, fle 


arge vel. 


Mexico, which they call the LO TA; and the other fo; 


Peru, which they call the galleons. 

GALLEON, Manila, is a ſhip employed in the trade fron 
Manila in the iſland of Lucoma, the chief of the Phi. 
lippine iſlands, to Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico, 
This ſhip ſets fail from Manila about July, and arrives 
at Acapulco in December, January, or February follon- 
ing. There is ſeldom more than one ſhip employed in 
this trade at a time; but there are three or four ſtout 
ſhips provided to carry on this commerce, one of which 
is always ready for the ſea when the other arrives. The 
largeſt of theſe ſhips is little leſs than one of our firlt rate 

men of war, and carries twelve hundred men; the others 
are of the burthen of twelve hundred ton and upwards, 
and carry from three hundred and fifty to fix hundred 
men, with between fifty and ſixty guns. Theſe ſhips 
are commiſſioned and paid by the king of Spain, who 
pays the officers and crew; and one of the captains is 

called the general, and carries the royal ſtandard of Spain 
at the top-gallant-maſt-head. The trade from Manilato 
Acapulco conſiſts of ſuch commodities, collected in Chin 
and different parts of India, as are intended to ſupply tie 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru. Theſe are ſpices, al 
ſorts of Chineſe filks and manufaQuures, particularly (i: 
ſtockings, of which the annual ſhip uſually carries no les 
than fiſty thouſand pair, vaſt quantities of Indian ſluts 
as callicoes, and chints, together with other minuter dt. 
ticles, as goldſmiths work &c. which is performed at Mi. 
nila by the Chineſe, of whom there are no leſs thantwet- 
ty thouſand who conſtantly reſide there. However thi 

trade is not open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but 1 

reſtrained by regulations ſimilar to thoſe of the regitte 
ſhips from Cadiz to the Weſt Indies, The value of tho 
trade is limited by the royal edicts, as it has been fad 
ſome, to {ix hundred thouſand dollars; but it is reaſor 
able to conclude that the return of it cannot be much ſhort 

of three millions of dollars. The tonnage of the on 
employed in this trade is divided into 2 certain a i 
bales of the ſame ſize, which are diſtributed among : 
convents at Manila, but principally to the Jeſus ie 


right to embark ſuch a quantity of goods on board 1 
Manila ſhip, as the tonnage of their bales e 
or to ſell this privilege to others. This ihip, 0 Ye - 
poſed of its effects at Acapulco, returns for May! 6 
time in March, where it generally arrives 2 ! 7 
that the whole voyage takes up near a year. 1e A we! 
pal return from Acapulco to Manila 1 abt ap con- 
ſilver, the reſt of the cargo being inconſiderab ea 41 
ſiſting of cochineal and ſweet-meats, the proces * 
American ſettlements, European millincry ware nt ans 
women at Manila, and ſome Spaniſh wines, ® Ui 
ſherry, which are intended for the uſe of . in it 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. The ge ** in 
return is much leſs incumbered with her ca onder 
her paſſage thither; and therefore ber cle mountcd 
bly augmented and her lower tier of guns * he cam 
which before was carried in her hold, let : ended a 
near cape St. Lucas and California and app! 


— 240. 
enemy. Anſon's Voyage, chap. 10. P- 115 _ 
y 


ment their breadth. The bill is thick at the baſe, ſloping | Theſe are all ſhips of war, and go on the 
8 RE a | | 
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it bas been found by experience, that the month of Sep- 


the flota brings none at all. Of wools, the galleens bring 


fand crowns worth: the flota, none. Of ſkins and lea- 


of eighty each; and for the Honduras fleet, two ſhips of 


Traps call the horminum ſativum, or garden clarey. Ties 


PALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, in Ire- 


GAL 


WF loaden and embaraſſed with merchan- 
Nw; 8 caſe of an attack, they find it diſſicult to 
* ves. : 
_ W galleons, there are uſually twelve or ſix- 
ain »rchant-ſhips, called REGISTER-//1ps, belonging 
55 155 perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or ra- 
3 hay it; there being no Welt' India company in 
- gp are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may 

ut Rf at any time. They were formerly appointed to 
be out in January, that they might coaſt along the firm 
land, and come about the middle of April to Porto 
Bello, where, the fair being over, they might take a- 
hoard the plate, and be at the Havannah with it about the 
middle of June, where the New Spain fleet would ſoon 
join them, and they might come together more ſafely to 
Gain, For this purpole, the viceroy of Peru was to 
take care that the plate ſhould be at Panama by the mid 
de of March; the plate is fifteen days in removing from 
Potoſi to Arica; eight days generally from thence, by 
ſea, to Callao, and twenty from Callao to Panama, tak- 
ing in by the way the plate at Paita and Truxillo. But 


tember is the fitteſt for the fleet to ſail : they are about 


two years in the whole voyage. However often or ſel- 


dom the galleons go out, the next fleet never go out till 


the laſt are returned. When the galleons and flota put 


out together, they ſeparate about the Antilles iflands ; 
the galleons for Carthagena and Porto Bello; and the flota 


for Vera Cruz. At their return, they rejoin at the Ha- 


ranneh in the iſle of Cuba. 


The loading of the galleons is always the richeſt: an eſti- | 


mate of the yearly returns or cargoes, both of the flota 
and palleons, was formerly as follows: | 

Of gold, the galleons bring yearly about two or three mil- 
lions of crowns, and the flota about one. Of ſilver, the 
galleons bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns, and 
the flota ten or twelve. Of precious ſtones, the gal- 
lons bring as follow: two hundred thouſand crowns 
worth of pearls; two or three hundred thouſand crowns 
of emeralds; and twenty or thirty thouſand crowns worth 
of bezoards, amethyſts, and other ſtones of Jeſs value: 


forty or fifty thouſand crowns : the flota, none. Of quin- 
quina, the galleons bring the value of twenty thouſand 
crowns: the flota, none. Of ſkins and leather, the gal- 
loxs bring ſeventy thouſand crowns worth: the flota as 
much. Of Campechy wood, the galleons bring ſixty thou- 


ther from Buenos Ayres, the regiſter-ſhips may bring to 
about two hundred thouſand crowns ; of cochineal, about 
a million of crowns; and of indigo, about ſix hundred 
thouſand crowns. | re, | | 


By a general ordinance in Spain, it has been eſtabliſhed | 


that there ſhould be twelve men of war and five tenders 
fited out annually for the armada of gallcons ; eight ſhips 
of fix hundred tons burthen each; and three tenders, one 
of a hundred tons, for the iſland Margarita; and two of 


eighty each to follow the armada. For the New Spain | 


fleet two ſhips of ſix hundred tons each, and two tenders 


hve hundred tons each; and in cafe no flota happened to 
fail any year, three galleons and a tender ſhould be ſent to 
new Spain for the plate. „ 3 
But the number of galleons has been different at different 


mes; it has increaſed in time of war and diminiſhed in | 


time of peace. 


GALLIOT, a ſmall galley or a fort of brigantine, built | 


deny lightly, and deſigned only for chace. 


| . hath but one mait, and can both fail and row. She 
ulually carries two or three pedreros, and hath ſixteen or | 


2 bars. 8 
ome alſo call the bomb-ketches, gallio:s. ch 
LITRICHUM, in Botany, e by which ſeveral 


IUM. See Gatrvm. | 


C 3 | | 
res in his Annals of Ireland, p. 792, relates, that 


militia conſiſts of cavalry, or horſemen, called 


(a laſſes, or gailoglaſſit, who uſe. a very ſharp ſort of | 
GALL and infantry, called Zernes. 5 


wa 2 Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and 

The gall 112 two pottles, or four quarts. NE 

A ld ways contains eight pints, or four quarts ; 
itſelf 10 1 and quarts, and conſequently the gan 
meaſured : 1 according to the quality of the things 
Cubic inch e wine gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 
pure water th and holds eight pounds, avoirdupois, of 
and ale gallon, contain 282 ſolid 


the beer, 
ter; and the 3 pounds three ounces and a quar- 


GALLOON, in Commerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret 


nehes, and holds Nan. 


* 


6A L. 


and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces of pure water; 
See MEASURE. 

. | 3 
ribband; or lace, uſed to edge or border cloaths. | 
1he term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of wool 3 
ſometimes that of thread, or even gold or filver; 


GALLOP, inthe Manege, is the ſwifteſt natural pace of a 


horſe, performed by reaches or Jeaps ; the two fore-feet 
being raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; and when theſe 
are in the air, and juſt ready to touch the ground again; 
the two hind-feet are lifted almoſt at once. 

The word is borrowed from the barbarous Latin cal!parez 
or calfare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare 
Fry from the Greek zaaTa{#iy, Or zzaTay, t9 ſpur a 
horſe. 

In galloping, the horſe may lead with which fore-leg he 
pleaſes; the moſt uſual way is that with the right, in 
which caſe the ga/!9p is ſaid to be 7/7; but which ſoever 
it be, the hind-lcg of the ſame ſide muſt follow it next, 
which forms an egen or equal gallop; otherwiſe the legs 
are ſaid to be di/u7:71ed, and the gallop to be Falſe; to re- 
medy which diforder, the rider muſt ſtay the horſe a 
little on the hand, and help him on the ſpur on the con- 
trary fide to that on which he is diſunited. | 
However, this rule has not been always ſtrictly obſerved; 
for hunting horſes have been trained to lead indifferently 
with both legs, becauſe it has been found, that a horſe 
which has never been ſuſſered to gallop but with his right 
fore-leg, has been worn out on one ſide, when he has 
been freſh and ſound on the other. In order to make a 


ſtop in a gallop ſtrait forwards, the rider ſhould carefully 


put his horſe together, without altering or diſturbing the 
appuy, and throw his body back a little, to accompany 
the action, and to relieve the horſe's ſhoulders. In do- 


ing this, he ſhould ſeize the time of making the ſtop, 


keeping the hand and body quite ſtill, exactly when he 
feels the horſe put his fore-feet to the ground, in order 
that by raiſing them immediately by the next motion 
which he makes, he may be upon his haunches. When 
horſes do not put out their ſtrength ſufficiently, they 


| ſhould be gallaped briſkly, and then ſlowly again, by turns, 


and they will thus be compelled to obey the hand and 


heel. In the flow gallop, as well as in the trot, it is 


ſometimes neceſſary to cloſe the heels to the horſe's ſides, 
which is called pinchery; but this ſhould be done in ſuch 
a manner as not to make the horſe abandon himſelf upon 


the hand, and care muſt be taken that he be upon his 


haunches, and not upon his ſhoulders; and, therefore, 


when he is pinched, he ſhould be kept in the hand. Io 


put a horſe well together, and make him bring his hinder- 
legs under him, the rider mult cloſe his legs upon him, 


putting them very much back; this will oblige him to 
ſlide his legs under him; at the ſame inſtant let the hand 
be raiſed a little to ſupport him before, and yielded again 
immediately. Let him be thus ſupported, and have the 


rein again from time to time, till he begins to play and 


bend his haunches, and gallops leaning and fitting down, 
as it were, upon them; let the rider then preſs him with 


the calves of the legs, and he will thus become quick 
and ſenſible to the touch. If a horſe has too fine a 
mouth, ga//op him upon ſloping ground; this will oblige 


him to lean a little upon the hand, in order the better to 


put himſelf upon the haunches; and through ſear of 


hurting his bars, he will be prevented from reſiſting the _ 
operation of the bit. If the horſe is heavy in hand, 


gallop him up floping ground; and when his appuy is too 
{trong, this will lighten him. The gallop ſerves to aſſure 


and make ſteady a weak and delicate mouth, and alſo to 
ſupple a horſe, and make him ſteady and aCtive in his 


limbs. Berenger's Hiſt. and Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. 
ii. p. 104, &c. | | 


In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his 


ſore-leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to ga!/7p 
falſe. But here, too, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muit 
follow. | | 


We fay, a hand-gallop, a Canterbury-gallop, à ſchool-gal- 
lep, &. A {ſmooth ae cloſe to the ground, the 
1 gallop | 


French call the Engl, „ galop d P Angloiſe. 


GALLOPER, in Artillery, is the name of a carriage which 


ſerves for a pound and a half gun. This carriage has 
ſhafts ſo as to be drawn without a LIMBER, and is 
thought by ſome to be more convenient and preferable to 


other field carriages; and it may likewife ferve for our 


light three and fix pounders. See the dimenſions and 
drawing of a galloper carriage in Muller's Treatiſe of 
Artillery, p. 186. | | 


GALLOWAYS is the name of a peculiar fort of horſes, 


ſo called from the county of Galloway in Scotland, where 
they are bred. Tradition reports that this kind of horſes 
ſprung from ſome Spaniſh ſtallions, which ſwam on 
ſhore from ſome of the ſhips of the famous Spaniſh ar- 
mada, wrecked on the coalty and coupling with the 
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mares of the country, furniſhed the kingdom with their | 

poſterity. They were much eſteemed, and of a middling | 
ſize, ſtrong, active, nervous, and hardy. 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, whereon per- 


ſons convicted capitally of felony, &c. are executed by | 


hanging. ; 

Among our an-eſtors it was called firca, a fork; a name 
by which it ſtill is denominated abroad, particularly in 
France and Italy. In this Jatter country, the reaſon of 


the name ſtill ſubſiſts ; the gal/ows being a real fork driven | 


into the ground, acroſs the legs whereof is laid a beam, 
to which the rope is tied. | 
GaLLows of a plough, a name given by our farmers to a 


part of the common plough, from its reſembling a ga. 


1o5ws made for the execution of male factors in its form 3 
being compoſed of three pieces of timber, one placed 
tranſverſely over the heads of the other two. The gal- 
lows are a part of the plough head; they are fixed into 
the box of the plough, or that part through which the 
axis of the wheels paſſes. They make an angle with the 


box inclining upwards. The upper, or tranſverſe piece, 


is notched in ſeveral places, and ſerves to ſuſtain the 


Wil ps, a pair of irons to which a ring and hooks are faſt- | 


ened, and to theſe the chains of the harneſs, by which 
the whole plough is drawn along. 


In ſome other parts of England they call this whole part | 
of the plough, the three pieces being iron inſtead of | 


timber, by the name of the wilds; and the ga/lows of 
the PLUUGH is then the tranſverſe piece at the top of the 
CROWSTAVES. | 
GALLS, or GaLiL-NUTS. 
GALLUS. See Cock. | 
GarLus grunniens, in Jehthyslogy, the name of an Eaſt 
Indian fiſh, approaching to the nature of the ſcorpius 
Marinus, and called by the Dutch one haen. Its body 
is thick, and rounded ; its ſkin is free from ſcales, but 


See GALL. 


is very uneven, full of tubercles, ſpotted, and variegated | 


with ſhort ſtreaks of a blackiſh hue; its head 1s large 
and thick, and very full of tubercles; its noſe large, its 
eyes red, and its tail obtuſe ; its belly fins are red. It 
is a very well taſted fiſh, and much valued there. When 
firſt taken out of the water, it makes a very remarkable 
grunting noiſe, | %%% LO nog 
Gallus marinus, in {chthyology, a name given by many 
writers to the fiſh called in Engliſh the poREE, and more 
commonly known in Latin by the name FABER. 


Gallus marinus is alſo a name by which ſome have called | 
the fiſh more frequently known by the name of the on- 


BIS piſcis. | 


GALLV, on /hip-b:ard, a place in the cook-room, where | 
put up, fires lighted, and the victuals 


the g. 
boiled or roaſted. _ 


rates arc 


8 . - | | : | .. ; 
GaLLy-worm, in Zoology, an inſect known by molt writers | - 


under the name zul/us. It is a land inſect with a long 
body, compoſed of a great number of rings, and fur- 
niſhed with a great number of feet. It is found very 
frequently in gardens, and when touched, has the power 
of rolling itſelf up into a ball. | 


It is eſteemed a valuable medici 
in ſuppreſſion of urine. 


* 


ne in the jaundice, and 


This animal is very common with us among rubbiſh, and | 


is by ſome referred to the ſcolopendræ, but improperly ; 
for though they agree in the great number of legs, ours 
is a harmleſs animal, and the ſcolopendræ are miſchievous 


creatures, armed with dangerous forceps. It is ſuppoſed | 
by Liſter, that this creature, common with us, would, 


on diſtillation, yield the ſame ſort of animal acid that is 
procured from the ant. The reaſon of the conjecture is, 
that the ant and this creature both agree in emitting a 


ſharp and pungent ſmell on being bruiſed ; but theſe are | 
not eaſily procured in plenty enough to make the expe- 
riment, as they are not a gregarious inſect like the ant. 


Poſſibly ſome more of the inſets may be found, on 
trial, to have the ſame acid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 68. 
 GAMBETTA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird ſome- 


what reſembling the common redſhank. Its head, neck, 


and breaſt, are grey, full of brown ſpots: theſe are 
larger on the back, and ſmaller on the breaſt and belly, 
and ſmalleſt of all on the head. 
grey, a little inclining to a reddiſh brown on the lower 
part of the back, and on the wings; its belly is white, 
and its beak black. It is common in Italy, and ſome 
other places. Aldrovand de Avib. lib xx. and xxvi. 


Mr. Pennant deſcribes one of this ſpecies, the tringa 


gambetta of Linnzus, which was ſhot on the coaſt of 


Lincolnſhire, about the ſize of the 122 ; the head, 


back, and breaſt, being of an aſh-brown, ſpotted with 
dull yellow; the coverts of the wings, ſcapulars, cine- 
reous, edged with yellow; the primaries duſky; the 
ſhaſt of the firſt feath 


bordered with yellow; and legs yellow. 


D Zoology, vol. 
1. P. 495» | 
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er white; belly white; tail duſky, ' 


; GAMBOGE is a concrete gummy-reſinou 


Its whole back is of a | 


GAMBEZON, Gamnzysox, GAMRE 


: "irs. 


ſome place where it will remain warm ſour-and-twenty 


Which it is to be powdered and kept for uſe, By thi 
_ eaſy preparation this medicine loſes its violent operation, 


great ſafety; and the crumb of the firſt loat, if eaten, 


In ſuch hydropic caſes as require the briſker cathartiy, 


niſtered. In all caſes it is apt, on firſt uſing it, to vomit 


of gamboge, mercurius dulcis, aloes, and extract of black 


dil of juniper-berries, and making the whole into a mals 


Gamboge, diſſolved in water, forms a beautiful yelios 


is, in form of a ſpirituous tincture, 
on cold marble, the ſtone is afterwards heated, to mae 


GAME, ludus, a regular diverſion, or a ſport preſerides 


Games, /udi, in the plural, were ſhe 


G AM 


Military Language, was a kind of os ph en anciq: 
under the cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and et, wor 
hurting the * ald prevent its 
It was made of wool or cotton, on; 

ſtuffs; and was likewiſe called ee e 
Others define the gambexen a kind of ſoft pull | 
coat, worn under the coat of mail, and 85 ted Walt 
over the thighs. Bing dowg 


— 


2 


en two 


Peftora tot ceriis, tot gambeſonibus ornat 


s Juice of certain 
þ and ſome other 
ver to us in lar 0 
yellow, and jn. 


trees growing in Cambogia or Cambodia 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies : it is brought o 
—_— 725 extcrnally of a browniſh 
ternally of a deep reddiſh yellow or orange e 
ing to a pale bright ow on being 3 mw 
gummy parts of this juice are ſo intimately blended yi 
the reſinous, that the greateſt part of it is ſoluble a 
by water or ſpirit of wine: it is alſd inflammable, 1 
eaſily melts with a very gentle heat. If mixed * 
equal quantity of ſalt of tartar, it readily diſſolye i 
common water, in a few hours dipeſtion ; this four h 
if kept over the fire, foon becomes a ſort of ſmooth 
or jelly; and this, by adding a large quantity of wh 
is eahly reduced into a red clear liquor in a warm i! 
geſtion : this liquor, evaporated over a gentle fire Nel 
a grey ſalt, which eaſily imbibes moiſture from the 
not kept in a glaſs well ſtopped; and this extra 
purges in a ſmaller doſe than the gum itſelf, and yet with 
leſs irritation ; its taſte, however, is extremely acrimo. 
nious and fiery, and it muſt therefore be well diſguiſed 
before it is given. There is, however, another method 
of giving it, yet more to be recommended than this for 
general uſe; this preparation is as follows: tie up the 
gum in a piece of linen cloth, and put it into a loaf juſt 
drawn from the oven; the loaf muſt be cut open for this 
purpoſe, and afterwards tied cloſe together, and ſet in 
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— 
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hours; after this the gum is to be taken out and reduced 
to powder, and this powder tied up again, and put into 
another loaf, and fo on to the fourth or fifth time; after 


both as a purgative and emetic, and may be given with 
proves purgative. Mem. Acad. Par: 170r. 


and in other diſorders accompanied with a redundance af 
ſerous humours, it is an uſeful and ſafe hydragogue; in 
hot, dry, bilious conſtitutions, it is never to be admi- 


as well as purge. The doſe is from three or four grains 
to twelve, or at moſt fifteen. The emetic power of this 
medicine is reſtrained by joining it to mercurius dulcis 
The pills of gamboge are prepared by mixing equal pers 


hellebore, with a ſixteenth of their weight of eflential 


with ſyrup of buck-thorn. Solutions of gambege in a. 
kalized water, and in dulcified alkaline ſpirits, act only 
by ſtool and urine, and much more mildly than the juice 
in ſubſtance. The watery tincture is ſtill milder; but 
the ſpirituous tincture operates with extreme 1rritztion 
both upwards and downwards. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


pigment, and is much uſed as ſuch by painters. Dr. 
Lewis ſays, that it gives a beautiful and durable cite 
yellow ſtain to marble, whether rubbed in ſubſtance on 


the hot ſtone, or applied, as dragon's blood ſometimes 
When it is applied 
the colour penetrate. Neumann's Chem. by Levi, Þ 
300. note m. | 


and limited by rules. ava 
Games may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and a 
dreſs; and thoſe of chance or hazard. 

To the firſt belong tennis, bi/lards, cheſs, 
wreſtling, quoits, ſhooting with bows, &c. 
To theſe alſo belong the ancient juſts and tournane 
Under the ſecond come cards and dice, & c. —_ 
Under cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate 1 
the principal whereof are OMR, PICQUET, va 

WHIST, &c. | 


bowls, cu 


11. 


2 hs 
ws, or public Tf. 
10S, IU. 


ſentations, uſed among the ancients on relig 
rary, and other ſolemn occaſions. 
Such, among the Greeks, were the OLYMPIC 
IsTHMIAN, and NEM AN games. "of fem 
Among the Romans, there were three ſorts inal 
ſacred, honorary, and ludicrous : and Autor 7-5 


PyTRIA\ 


dilleccuces 


G A M 


difference, ſo 


he Greeks 3 two of their celebrated games being dedi- 
the 


d two to heroes. 
ents yours . thoſe inſtituted immediately in ho- 
Glue, ferro deity 3 of which kind there were the Jud. 
dar Flrales, Martiales, Apollinares, Megalenſes, Ro- 
ani, Conſuales or Circenſes, Capitolini, ſeculares, plebeii, 
ampialli, Auguſlales, Palatini, and votivi. See each 


bed in its place. 
_ 3 alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in me- 


Cereales, 


mory of ſome illuſtrious perſon or action; as the ud! 
n Neroniani, and Actiaci, &e. 

Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate, by which 
d it was enacted, that the public games ſhould be conſe- 


crated, and united with the worſhip of the gods, as a 


: art thereof; and, accordingly, feaſts, 3 and 
he ames, appear to have made up the greateſt part, or ra- 
th ther the N ee worſhip or ſervice offered 
ities of the Romans. 
wr W pen) See FUNERAL games. | 
30 SUES: honorary, ludi honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by 
in rivate perſons, out of rheir own purſe, in order to gra- 
on tify the people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to 
* make way for their own preferment. Such were the 
ter | combats of gladiators, ſcenic games, tragedies, comedies, 
& and other theatrical and and amphitheatrical ſports. 
elds Cauzs, ludicrous, were of the ſame kind with the games 
the of exerciſe and hazard among us. Such were the /udus 
ra Trojans, or Pyrrhius; the teſeræ, and tali or dice; and 
ith the latrunculi, or cheſs ; the diſcus, or quoit; the pila, 
mo- hall ; trochus, top; nuces, or Par impar, odd and even, 
lle with nuts; Yar paſtum, foot-ball; capita wel navem, croſs. 
nd pile &c- 55 | 
* Others diſtinguiſh the ancient games into three claſſes, |- 
the viz. races, combats, and ſpeftacles. The firſt were called 
jult equeſtrian, or curule games, ludi equeſires, or curules; be- 
this ing races pong and ms performed in the circus 
et in in honour of the Sun and Neptune. | = | 
enty The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being com- | 
uced bats of men or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to 
into Mars and Minerva. SN | | | 
aſter The laſt, called ſcenici, poctici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
this comedies, balls, &c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred 
ation, to Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. 9 
with Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the games which 
eaten, Achilles inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, 
| in his Iliad ; and others of the different games held among | 
artics, the Pheaces, Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in 
nee of his Odyſſey. And Virgil's deſcription of the games ce- 
e; in lebrated by /Eneas, at the funeral of old Anchiſes, is | 
admi- not inferior to any of them. Vi; | 
vomit GAME is alſo uſed fr all kinds of wild beaſts and birds fit | - 
grains for eating, and which are ſought after on that account. | 
ff this Came includes wild beaſts of venery and chace ; and alſo | 
julcis, beaſts and fowls of warren. „ | | 
par 2 diyide game into large, which include red 
black and fallow deer; and /mall, to which belong hares 
Tential rabbits, pheaſants, and nee „ i 526 # 
a mals A foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, 
in a breeding, &c. of all ſorts of game, and conſiſts of divers 
X only things, v1 r. covert, laws, courts, judges, othcers, | 
e juice Zame, and bounds. VAL „ 
r; but A CHASE differs from a FOREST in this, among other 
Itation things, that it has no variety of game. . © 
l. Ways of catching game are by hunting, hawking, fowl- | 
yellow + Sr eo 5 5 
„ D. There is a great number of laws made for the ſecurity and 
citton- preſervation of the game. The reſtrictive laws relating to 
nee on orelts and game were introduced into Europe at the 
tur ſame time, and by the ſame people, as gave birth to the 
applied feudal ſyſtem : on the irruption of the northern barba- | 
o make nans, it behoved every conquering general, when he | 
1 5 ſettled the ceconomy of a vanquithed country, and par- 
ae utioned it among his ſoldiers and feudatories, on condi- 


non of military ſervice, to keep the ruſtict, or natives 

4 bl the country, who were not his military tenants, in 

and : low a condition as poſſible, and eſpecially to prohibit 

eudgtts em the uſe of arms. In order to this, it became ne- 
0 

e ſhould reſerve this right to himſelf, and to 

| 4 4 W feudatories, or barons, on whom he ſhould 


tal genius of thoſe conqueri . 
. conquering troops, who delighted in 
2 bore reſemblance to war: and it is re- 
3 


0 that, in thoſe nations where the feudal po- 
remai 


— continue in their greateſt rigour. In France all 
man e Properly the king's; and in ſome parts of Ger- 
ulis death for a peaſant to be found hunting in the 


meu. 


game: z 
> ASSET) 


c rep!“ 
8, {uns 


TRAY 


Fenenchy 


w ys 
g s pd the nobility. In the times of the Britons our | 
Nerves? Vhich they ir repleniſhed with all ſorts of game, 


enjoyed in common: but when huſbandry 


mewhat of the ſame kind, among thoſe of 


cellary to prohibit hunting and ſporting, and that the 


This excluſive privilege well ſuited the mar- | 


ns the moſt uncorrupted, the foreſt or game 


G A M 


took place under the Saxon government, the beaſts fled 


into deſert tracts, called foreſts, which our royal ſportſ- 
men reſerved for their own diverſion, on pain of a pe- 
cuniary forfeiture for ſuch as interfered with their ſo- 
vereign. But every freeholder had the full liberty of 
2 upon his own territories, provided that he ab- 

ained from the king's foreſts; as is expreſſed in the laws 


of Canute, and Edward the Confeſſor: Sit quilibet homo 
dignus venatione ſua, in ſylva & in agris, fibi propriis, & 


in domino ſuo : et abſtineat omnis homo a venartis regis, 
ubicunque pacem eis habere voluerit : which indeed was 
the ancient law of the Scandinavian continent, from 
whence Canute probably derived it : Cuique enim in pro- 
prio fundo quamlibet feram quoquo modo venari permilſum. 
However, upon the Norman Conqueſt, the right of pur- 


ſuing and taking all beaſts of chaſe, and other animals 


called game, was held to belong to the king, and to ſuch 
only as were authoriſed by him. This right was exerted, 


at and after the time of the Norman eſtabliſhment, with 


the utmoſt rigour. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 413, &c. 
See FOREST. | 


The firſt qualification relating to the game was eſtabliſhed 


by 33 Ric. II. ſtat. 1. cap. 13. which enacted that no 


layman, who hath not lands or tenements of 405. a year, 
nor clergyman without preferment of 10/. a year, ſhall 


keep any greyhound or other dog for hunting, nor uſe 
terrets, nets, and other engines for deſtroying game, on 


pain of a year's impriſonment. | 3 ä 
By a ſtatute in 33 Hen, VIII. cap, 6. it is enaQed, that. 


no perſon ſhoot with, or keep in his houſe, any croſs- 
bow or ſtone-bow, hand gun or hagbut, under the 


length of one yard, unleſs he have lands, tenements, 
annuities, or offices, of the yearly value of 100]. on pain 
of a forfeiture of 10/. for every offence : nor ſhall any 
perſon travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged, or 


ſhoot within a quarter of a mile of a city or town, ex- 
cept at a dead mark, or in defence of his houſe, under 


the like forſeiture, to be divided between the king and 


the proſecutor. This act continues {till in force, though 
the object of it, which was the encouragement of the 


uſe of the long- OW, doth not now exiſt. 


None under the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot with any 
hand-gun, within a city or town, or ſhoot at any fowl. 


whatever with hail-ſhot, on the ſame forfeiture. 2 and 
3 Edw. VI. cap. 14. | This act was repealed by 6 and 7 


Will. cap. 13. | 


Any perſon ſhooting in the night-time, or diſguiſed, ſhall 


be deemed a felon, if he deny; if he confeſs, he is 
fi neable at the next general ſeſſions. 1 Hen. VII. cap. 7. 


No perſon ſhall take any partridge or pheaſant by nets, 


Ke. on the freehold of another perſon, without leave of 


the owner, under the penalty of 10. half to him that 


ſues, and half to the owner of the ground. 11 Hen, VII, 


cap. 17. 8 5 
No perſon ſhall keep any net, called deer-hays or buck- 
ſtalis, on pain of 10/, a month. 19 Hen. VII, cap. 11. 


None ſhall break into an impaled park or incloſed ground, 


and chaſe out or kill any deer, under the penalty of 1c/, 


to the party aggrieved, or tieble damages and coſts, and 


finding ſureties for ſeven years. 5 Eliz. cap. 21. ex- 
plained and amended by 3 Jac. cap, 13. and 7 Jac. cap. 13. 
If any perſon, of what eſtate or condition ſoever, thall 


take, kill, or deſtroy any pheaſants or partridges in the 
_ night-time, and be convicted thereof at the aſſizes, ſeſ- 
ſions, or leet, he ſhall forfeit for every pheaſant 205, 
and for every partridge 10s. half to him that ſhall ſue, 


and half to the lord of the manor. 23 Eliz, cap. 10. 


None ſhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any 


net or engine, in the night-time, on forſeiture of 205. 
for every pheaſant, and 10s. for every partridge. 33 El:-. 


None ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpaniels in ſtanding corn, 
or before it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own ground, on 

the penalty of 4os. half to the king, and the other half 
to the proprietor of the ground. | 


He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, par- 


tridge, duck, heron, hare, or other game; or of taking 
and deſtroying the eggs of ſwans, pheaſants, or par- 
ge ſhall pay 2cs. for every ſuch fowl, hare, &c. 


to the uſe of the poor. 1 Jac, I. cap. 27. 


Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill or take deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, 


unleſs he have inheritance in his own right,” or the right 
of his wife, of 1c/. per annum, a leaſe for life of 307, 


per annum, or be worth 200/. in goods, or be the fon of 


a knight or lord, or heir apparent of an eſquire, ihall 
pay 205. for the uſe aforeſaid, or be committed to gaol 


for three months. This was the ſecond qualification by 


eſtate or degree for killing game. Nor ſhall any fell, or 


buy to ſell again, any deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, 


on pain of 40s. for every deer, 10s. for every hare and 
partridge, and 20s. ſor every pheaſant, half to bim that 
will ſye, and half to the poor. Id, ſtat, cap. 27. 
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Warren; and deſtroy, or convert ſuch guns, &c. to the 


If any enter a coney-warren, though not incloſed, and 
chaſe or kill conies, he ſhall forfeit treble damages, and 


- deer, one third to the poor, one third to the informer, 
and one third to the owner of the deer, to be levied by 
_ diſtreſs. 


In caſe any hare, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fowl, 8 
other game, ſhall be found in any offender's houfe, he 


to be levied by diſtreſs, half to the informer, and half 
to the poor; or, in want thereof, he ſhall be committed | 
to the houſe of correction for a ſpace of time not greater | 


than a month, nor leſs than ten days. And if any per- 
| ſon, not qualified by law, ſhall keep or uſe any bows, 
greyhounds, ſetting-dogs, ferrets, tumblers, ſnares, &c. 


GAM 


The next qualification relates to deer and conics only: 
this forbids a perſon, not having hereditaments of 40. 
a year, or goods of 200. value, from uling any gun or 
bow to kill deer or conies, or from keeping nets or coney | 
dogs, except he hath incloſed grounds, in which the in- 
creaſe of the conies amounts to 40s. a year, or be a 
keeper or warrener, under the penalty of having his | 
guns, nets, &c. liable to be taken away by any perſon 
having lands or hereditaments of 10cl. a year in fee or 
for life. 


per annum, lives-eſtate of 800. or goods worth 4ool. or 
their ſervants licenſed by them, may take pheaſants or 
partridges within their own lands or precincts, in the 
day-time, between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 7 Jac. I. 
cap. 11. 


Hawking of pheaſants and partridges between the firſt of | 


July and the laſt of Augult is prohibited, under the pe- 
nalty of 40s. for every ſuch hawking, and 20s. for every 
pheaſant or partridge deltroyed. 7. Jac. cap. 11. 


' 


They that kill or take away any red or fallow deer, with- 


out conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20/. ro be taken | 


by diſtreſs; one half to the owner, and the other to the 


informer; or, for want of ſuch diftreſs, ſhall ſufter a]. 


wo impriſonment. 13 Car. II. | | 
ords of manors, or other royalties, not under the de- 


gree of efquire, may commiſhon one or more game- | 


keepers, who may ſeize all guns, dogs, bows, &c. of 
perſons not having eſtates, in their own or wife's right, 


of 1007. per annum freehold, or for term of life; or 150/. | 
per annum leaſehold, for ninety-nine years or upwards ; | 
or not being ſons and heirs of eſquires, or of higher de- 


gree; or owners or keepers of a foreſt, park, chaſe, or 


uſe of the lord. 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 25. For this 
purpoſe it has been adjudged neceſſary to have a warrant 
from a juſtice of peace, after information and oath of 


the offence firſt made. This is the laſt general qualifi- 


cation for killing game, and that which is now moſt to 
be regarded. 5 


be impriſoned three months: and they that kill conies in 


the night time upon the borders of warrens, or grounds 


uſed for keeping conies, ſhall be amerced at the diſcre- 
tion of the juſtice of peace, in any ſum not exceeding 
106. Id. ſtat. þ | — 


He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toils, kills, or takes ü 


away any deer, in any foreſt, chaſe, park, purlieu, or 


other incloſed ground, or ſhall be aiding and aſſiſting 
therein, ſhall forfeit 20/7. for unlawfully courſing or hunt- 


ing, though none ſhall be wounded or taken; and in caſe 
any be wounded, or killed, or taken, 3ol. for every fuch 


3 Will. and Mary. 5 Geo. I. cap. 15. 9 Geo. 
cap. 22. and 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. And if a keeper of 
a foreſt, &c. be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, 
he ſhall forfeit 50/. 5 Geo. I. to be levied as above. 


| ſhall forfeit a ſum not leſs than 5s. nor more than 20s. 


he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame penalties. 4 and 5 Will. 


cap. 23. 


If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 
ſhall have in his keeping any hare, pheafant, partridge, | 


heath game, or growſe, not put in his hands by a perſon 


qualified by law, he ſhall forfeit 5/. for every ſuch hare, | 
Kc. half to the informer, and half to the — to be 


levied by diſtreſs; or, for want thereof, he ſhall be ſent 


to the houſe of correction for three months for the firſt | 


offence, and for every other offence ſour months. 5 
Anne, cap. 14- | | | 
If any perſon, whether he be qualified or not, ſhall ſell, 


or expoſe to ſale any hare, pheaſant, partridge, moor, | 
heath game, or growſe, he ſhall be liable to the ſame pe- 


nalty. 28 Geo. II. cap. 12. | | 
Perfone not qualified, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, 
ſetting-dogs, or engines to deſtroy game; and game- 
keepers, who, under colour of office, kill and ſell game 
without their maſter's knowlege ; are liable to the like 
3 13 cap. 14. | 

o lord of a manor is to appoint more than one game- 
keeper, and his name to be entered with the clerk of the 
peace, who is to give a certificate thereof; otherwiſe he 
is liable to the penalties againſt higlers. And if any 

2 | 2 


3 Jac. I. cap. 13. |} 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 401. 


| 


to the informer, and half to the poor, by diſtreſs, or he 


- houſe of eorrection for four months. 


Any juſtice of the peace, and lord within k 


power to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be 


If any perſon enter a park, paddock, or 


Water-fowl, in any place of reſort for wild. fowl in the 


_ Juſtice. 9 Anne, cap. 25. 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. And per- 


| No perſon ſhall, on any pretence whatſoever, take, kill 
carry, ſell, buy, or have in his poſſeſſion or uſe, ary 


And) if any perſon ſhall ſhoot at, kill, or take any dore- 


and four in the morning, from the 12th day of Februay 


| 
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other game-keeper, whoſe name is n * 
ſhall not be otherwiſe qualified by er lac Entered, who 
dom to kill game, thall kill, ſell, or expo % this king. 
hare, pheaſant, partridge, moor, heath yo to ſale an 
he ſhall, on conviction before one jultice en or growſe, 
oath of one witneſs, be liable to the ſame ;. and on the 


firſt offence, and for every other on be hone the 
to the 


cap. 25. * 5 and 9 Ante, 
If any hare, pheaſant, &c. be found in the ſn 
a perfon not qualified, unleſs he be entitled 40 1. fen 

perſon that is qualified, the ſame ſhall be 4. by ſome 
expoſing it to ſale. Perſons deſtroying a bel an 
night, thall incur the forfeiture of 5/. 9 A 1 i the 
28 Geo. II. eap. 12. 9 "ne, Cap. 25, 
may take away ſuch hare, &c. found i g. mn, 
perſon not qualified; and any perſon that hte 
ſell, or buy any hare, &c. and ſhall in three . roh, 
cover any higler, carrier, victualler, &c. that hath bo di. 
or ſold, or offered to buy or ſell, or had in their Tug « 
any hare, &c. ſhall be diſcharged of the penalt - con 
to his own offence, and receive the fame benefit Fer 
other informer. 5 Anne, cap. 14. 2 ay 


No lord of a manor ſhatl appoint a game-keeper, with 
z 


the laws of the realm, be truly a ſervant E 
, 


or be immediately employed to kill game f 
of ſuch lord; nor ſhall any lord bee eee a 
qualified to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, &c, and fc 
perſons as ſhall be found offending in either of the 
points, ſhall, for every offence, forfeit 5. 3Geo.l. cap. . 
other incloſa 
ground, where deer are uſually kept, and wilfully we 
3 _ any red or fallow deer, he ſhall be tranſported to 
2 2 P e for ſeven years. 5 Geo. I. See BLack 
If any perſon ſhall by hays, tunnels, or other nets, 4; 
h . ta. 
and take any wild duck, teal, widgeon, or — ve 


moulting ſeaſon, between June 1 and OR, 1 
ſhall, on conviction, forfeit for every fuch bet * 


committed to the houſe of correction for a time not ex. 
ceeding one month, nor leſs than fourteen days: and the 
nets thall be ſeized and deſtroyed in the preſence of the 


ſons deſtroying the eggs of any mallard, teal, or other 
water-fowl, from March 31 to June go, ſhall be liable v 
a year's impriſonment, or forfeiture of one penny far 
every egg. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. 


partcidge, between Feb. 12 and Sept. 1; or any pheaſant 
between Feb. 1 and Oct. 1, yearly; on pain of forfeit 
ing, on conviction by one witneſs in any of the cours 
of record at Weſtminſter, 51. for every ſuch fowl, with 
full coſts. 2 Geo. III. cap. 19. : 


houſe or pigeon, and be convicted by confeſſion, or oath 
of one witneſs, before one juſtice, where the offence un; 
committed, or the party apprehended, he fhall forſeit 
205. to the proſecutor, or be committed to gaol or the 
houſe of correction for a time not exceeding three c- 
lendar months, nor leſs than one. Id. ſtat, 
If any perſon ſhall knowingly and wilfully kill, take, or 
deſtroy, or uſe any gun, dog, ſnare, net, or other er. 
gine, with intent to kill, take, or deſtroy any hare, phet- 
ſant, pactridge, moor game, or heath game, in the night, 
between the hours of ſeven at night and fix in the 
morning, from the 12th day of October to the 12th da 
of February; and between the hours of nine at igt 


to the 12th day of October; or, in the(day-time, up 
a Sunday or Chifme-deys he ſhall, on conviction by 
oath of one witneſs, before one juſtice, forfeit for the 
firſt offence a ſum not exceeding 20/. nor leſs than 10 
for the ſecond offence not more than 30l. nor leſs than 
20l. and for the third and every ſubſequent offence gol 
each penalty to be levied by dittreſs, and to be paid hal 
to the informer, and half to the poor. In caſe of fe. 


fuſal of payment of the fine of 50/. the offender ſtall 


be committed to the houſe of correction for no [el that 
ſix, nor more than twelve calendar months, unleſs . 
penalty ſhall be ſooner paid; and the offender may be 
once publicly whipped, if the juſt:ces think propel 
13 Geo. III. cap. 89. | 10 
No perſon ſhall take, deſtroy, carry, ſell, buy, or 
in his poſſeſſion any heath fowl, called black gam, x 

tween Dec. 10 and Aug. 20; nor any grovſe, bee, 
called red game, between Dec. 10 and Aug. 12; nor 2 


buſtard, between March 1 and Sept. 1, in a] ul 1 


„ e gorfeiting for the firſt offence any ſum not ex- 
pain ol 5 1 ex than 10/. and for the ſecond, and 
ceeding bf ent offence, not exceeding 30. nor leis| 


every N half to the informer, and half to ,the poor. 


wy 94 Ill. cap. 55- See FISHING, Hawkigc, He- 
13 EO. 0 1 


ANS &C. | 
_ See GROUSE. 5 0 

See COCK. F 
J. See Go R-cock. | 
See PTARMIGAN.. : 
is one who has the care of keeping and pre- 

ing the game, being appointed thereto by the lord of 
1 See GAME, above. a 
__ a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, 


2 
chin cee ancient Greek families on the day before a 


1 0 called from y aud, marriage; whence alſo | 
Ge an epithet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter and 
Gdered as preſiding over marriages. 
3 in ancient Chronology, the eighth 
th of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine 
an and anſwered to the latter part of our January, 
and the beginning of February. | = 
This month had its name from being ſacred to Jupiter 
ind Juno, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet Tah becauſe 
they preſided over marriages. | 3 
Ganeiion, or GAMELIUM, a poem, or compoſition in 
rerſe, on the ſubject of a marriage; more uſually called 
an EPITHALAMIUM. | 
GAMETRIA. See GEMATRIA. : NCVö 
GAMING, the art or act of performing or practiſing a 
ame, particularly a game of hazard. 


Tau >, 
uno, con 


GAMELION, 


is thus loſt, is recoverable again by law. | 
In China, gaming is equally prohibited the common peo- 
ple, and the mandarins; and yer this does not hinder 
their playing, and frequently loling all they have; their 
lands, houſes, children, and even wives, which are all 
ſometimes laid on a ſingle card. F. le Compte. | 
By 16 Car. II. cap. 7. if any perſon by playing or bett- 
ing ſhall loſe more than 100/. at one time, he thall not 
be compellable to pay the ſame ; and the winner ſhall 
forfeit treble the value, one moiety to the king, and the 
other moiety to him that ſhall ſue for it, with treble coſts. 
By o Anne, cap. 14. all notes, bills, bonds, judgments, 
mortgages, or other ſecurities, given for money won by 


where lands are granted by ſuck mortgages or ſecurities, 
they ſhall go to the next perſon who ought to have the 
ſame, as if the granter were actually dead, and the grants 
had been made to the perfon ſo intitled, after the death 
of the perſon ſo incumbering the ſame. If any perfon 


loſt, by action of debt within three months afterward: and 


ce Was 
forſeit 
or the 
ree ca- 


molety to the proſecutor, and the other to the poor; and 


ferring a bill to diſcover what ſums he hath won. 


ake, ot 
1er en- 
„ Pheas 
night, 
in the 
th day 
t night 
bruarſ 
„ upon 
ton by 
for the 
an 10 
{5 than 
ce 50. 
11d half 
» of ſe⸗ 
er {hall 
s than 


or by bearing a ſhare in the ſtakes, &c. or by betting, 
umning any ſum above 101. ſhall forfeit five times the 


oral puniſhment as in caſes of wilful perjury, being 
convicted thereof on indictment or information; and the 


will ſue for the ſame: and if any one ſhall aſſault and 
beat, or challenge to fight any other perſon, on account 
a money won by gaming, upon conviction thereof he 
hall forfeit all his goods, and ſuffer impriſonment for 


vr more Juſtices of the peace may cauſe ſuch perſons to 
brought before them, as they ſuſpect to have no viſi- 
* eſtates, -&c. to maintain them; and if they do not 
by 0 5 appear, that the principal part of their expences 
Uure ſecurities for their good behaviour for a twelve- 
ſuch eren and in default of ſuch ſecurity, commit them to 
may b 0 an until they find it: and playing or betting during 
propel > ume, to the value of 208. ſhall be deemed a breach 
l 
ae ö N 5 6 
wh This ſtatute of Anne is farther enforced by ſtat. 18 Geo. 
1monlf feige 34. and ſome deficiencies are ſupplied; the for- 
nor all equity of chat act may now be recovered in a court of 
ar; Ol * * and, moreover, if any man be convicted, upon 
paid „nation or indictment, of winning or loſing at any 


All public gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money 


N 


playing at cards, dice, or other game, or betting, ſhall 
loſe the value of 10. at one time, to one or more per- 
ons, and ſhall pay the money, he may recover the money 


if the loſer does not ſue, any other perſon may do it and | 
recover the ſame, and treble the value with coſts, one | 


the perſon proſecuted ſhall anſwer upon oath, on pre- | 


Perſons by fraud or ill practice, in playing at cards, dice, 
value of the thing won, and ſuffer ſuch infamy and cor- | 


penalty ſhall be recovered by action, by ſuch perſon as | 


deo years. Stat. 9 Anne. Alſo by this ſtatute, any two 


y other means than gaming, the juſtices ſhall re- 


big, ur, and a forfeiture of their recognizances.. 
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ſitting 107, or 204.” within twenty-four hours, he ſhat! 
forfeit five times the ſums, which, deduCting the charges, 
{hall go to the poor. By ſeveral ſtatutes of the reign of 
king George II. viz. 12 Geo. II. cap. 28. 13 Geo. II, 
cap. 19. and 18 Geo. II. cap. 34. all private lotteries by 
tickets, cards, or dice, and particularly the games of faro, 
baſſet, ace of hearts, hazard, paſſage, roly poly, and all 
other games with dice, except back-gammon, are pro- 
hibited under a penalty of 200). for him that ſhall erect 
ſuch lotteries, &c. and 501. a time for the players. Pub- 
lic lotteries, unleſs by authority of parliament, and all man- 
ner of ingenious devices, under the denomination of ſales 
or otherwiſe, which in the end are equivalent to lotteries, 
were before prohibited by a great variety of ſtatutes, 
under heavy pecuniary penalties. 10 and 11 Will. III. 
Cap. 17. 9 Anne, cap. 6.4 56. 10 Anne, cap. 26. $ 109. 
8 Geo. I. cap. 2. $ 36, 37. 9 Geo. I. cap. 19. f 4, 5. 


6 Geo. II. cap. 35. $ 29, 30. 


Gaming-houſes are prohibited under ſevere penalties by 
ſeveral ſtatutes. No perſon ſhall, for his gain or living, 
keep any common houſe or place of bowling, coyting, 
cloyſh, cayls, half-bowl, tennis, dicing-table, carding, 
or any unlawful game, on pain of 4os. a. day; and every 
perſon frequenting ſuch houſes and play, and there play- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 6s 84, And juſtices of the peace, and 
the head officers of corporations, have power to enter 


places ſuſpected of unlawful gaming, and to arreſt and 


impriſon the keepers and players, till they give ſecurity to 
keep and reſort to ſuch houſes no longer : and ſuch officers 


are bound to make ſearch for ſuſpected houſes, weekly or 


monthly, under a forfeiture of 40s. a month. Farther, 
artificers, labourers, ſervants, &c. are prohibited to play 


at tables, dice, tennis, cards, bowls, &c. out of Chriſt- 


mas, on pain of 208. and in Chriſtmas only in the houſes 
or preſence of their maſters. 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 9 


Moreover, gaming in public-houſes is prohibited under 
a penalty to the keeper of the houſe, who knowingly 
ſuffers it, of 405. for the firſt offence, and for every other 


offence 10l. by diſtreſs, three fourths of which ſhall be 
to the poor, and one fourth to the informer. And any 


journeyman, labourer, apprentice, or ſervant, who ſhall 


| gre in ſuch a houſe, ſhall forfeit on conviction by con- 
feſſion, or the oath of one witneſs, not more than 208. 


nor leſs than 58. at the pleaſure of the juſtice, or be 


committed to hard labour for a term not exceeding a 
month. 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. And by 25 Geo. II. cap. 
playing at cards, dice, tables, tennis, bowls, or other | 
games, or by betting on the ſides of ſuch as play at any | 
of thoſe games, or for repayment of any money know- | 
ingly lent for ſuch gaming or betting, ſhall be void: and 


36. any houſe, or place kept for public dancing, muſic, 
or other entertainment, in London, or within twenty 


miles, (except places authorized by letters patent, or li- 


cence of the crown, or lord chamberlain,) without li- 
cence, granted at the preceding Michaelmas ſeſſions, 
and ſigned and ſealed by four juſtices in open court, and 
of which notice 1s given over the door or entrance of 
ſuch licenſed place in the following words, viz. Licenſed 
purſuant to act of parliament of the 25th of king George 
the Second; ſhall be deemed a diſorderly houſe or place, 
and the keeper thereof ſhall forfeit roo/. with full coſts. 
A conſtable, on notice given him in writing by any two | 
inhabitants of the pariſh paying ſcot and lot, of any per- 
ſon keeping ſuch diſorderly houſe, and on their making 
oath to ſuch notice, and entering into a recognizance of 
1207. each to produce evidence of the offence, ſhall en- 
ter into a recognizance of 30. before a juſtice of the 
peace, to proſecute ſuch perſon ; and the juſtice ſhall 
iſſue his warrant ſor bringing the accuſed perſon before 
him, and bind them over to appear at the next ſeſſions 


or aſſizes: if the conſtable neglect or refuſe to comply 


with ſuch notice, &c. he ſhall forfeit 20/. to each of the 
ſaid inhabitants; and the conſtable ſhall be allowed the: 
_ reaſonable expences of the proſecution, to be paid by the 
overſeers of the poor; and on conviction of the offender, 
the overſeers ſhall pay 10/. to each of ſuch inhabitants. 
The buſineſs of chance or hazard, on which the laws of 
gaming depend, is of mathematical conſideration ; inaſ- 
much as it admits of more, and leſs, It is, or is ſup- 


| poſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the 


gameſters ſet out: this equality is to be broken in upon 
in the courſe of the game by the greater good fortune or 
addreſs of one of the parties, upon which he comes to 
have a better chance; ſo that his ſhare in the depoſit, or 
ſtakes, 1s now proportionably more or better than at firſt : 
this more and leſs 1s continually varying, and runs through 
all the ratios between equality and infinite difference ; or 
from an infinitely little difference till it arrives at an in- 
finitely great one, upon which the game is ended. The 
whole game, therefore, with reſpect to the event or iſſue 
thereof, is only a change of the quantity of each perſon's 
ſhare, or-chance, or of the proportion their two ſhares 
bear to each other; which mathematics alone can mea- 
ſure. | N 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of 
chance in ſeveral caſes and circumſtances that occur in 


gaming; 


8 AM 


„ung; particularly M. de Moivre, in à treatiſe intitled 
— Doctrine of Chances, the beſt edition being publiſh- 
ed in 1756; of which we ſhall here give the reader an 
_ abſtra. | 8 
Laws o chance applied th Gaming. If the reader, who is 
at all converſant with ſubjects of this nature, conſults 
the articles EXPECTATION. and PROBABILITY, he will 

be at no loſs to underſtand the ſolution of the following 
caſes; which, as they are the moſt ſimple and eaſy, will 
lead to the illuſtration of more complex and intricate 
calculations. | : 
1. To find the probability of throwing an ace in two throws 
of one die. The firſt part of the probability required is 


| EY 
that of throwing an ace at the firſt throw, which is 73 
but, as the probability of miſling it in this throw 1s 2, 


and that of throwing it in the ſecond is — the fecond 


part of the probability required, being the product of | 


both theſe, will be g * 55 ==; and therefore the whole 
probability is 7 + 3636 5 
2. To find the probability of throwing an ace in three throws. 
The probability of throwing it in the firſt throw is - ; 
and the prabability of miſſing it is 55 which, being mul- 
nplied by = the probability of throwing it in the two 
remaining times by caſe 1, will give 2 gg 
the ſecond part of the probability required; and, there- 
Fs... 95 


w 10 ”w b 
fore, the whole probability will be 88 286 


3. To find the probability of throwing an ace in four throws. | 


| f 91 
This is evidently, by the preceding caſes, _ (2 * 255 


= MN, and the probability of the contrary is 


3 1 A . 
8 6353 1 which denotes | 
7790 1295 1290 1296 | 


certainty. 5 BE. 
4. To find the probability of throwing two aces in two throws. 


The probability required is — N the events in this | 


6 6 36 : 
caſe being independent. See EXPECTATION. | 
5. To find the probability of throwing two aces in three throws. 


The probability of throwing an ace in the firſt throw is | 


= and the probability of throwing it once in the two 

remaining throws is — by caſe 1: conſequently the firſt 
1 1% 4; : 

6 36 216 | 


the ace be miſſed the firſt time, the probability of which 


part of the probability required is 


is 2, there remains the probability of throwing it twice 


1 together, which is == by caſe 4 ; therefore the proba- 


| bility of both events is 2 x =; and the whole pro- 


os GMs 
8 bability required 18 . | | 

6. To find the probability of throwing two aces in four throws. 
The probability of throwing an ace the firſt time is 


>, and the probability of throwing it in three times is 
| 25 by caſe 2 : and the probability of both happening is 


x,91 _ gt. 
6 216 1296 
But the probability of miſſing the ace for the ſirſt time 
is 2, and the remaining probability of throwing it twice 


in three throws is _ by caſe 5; therefore the proba- 


I 
ys . 6 8 
2 bility of both together is 5 X— 1206 | the ſecond 
part of the probability required; and, therefore, the 


wh nut is = 2, 4 £222 
ole probability is 155 ts SS 
In the ſame manner we may find the probability of 
throwing an ace as often as ſhall be demanded in any 
1 number of throws. | 
rom theſe familiar and more reſtricted caſes, we may 
deduce a more general and comprehenſive theorem. Let 
a be the number of chances os the happening of an 
event, and þ the number of chances for its failing; then 


5 R for | 


the firſt part of the probability required. | 


( 


ber of trials will be expreſſed by the ſeries 


till the number of terms, wanting two, 
number of terms given. Theſe particular ſeries may he 


the number of times which the event is 


err ny 
tk | ies 
8 5 N ed by the ſeries 3 = abs 


+ == e. | ! 04,1! 
a &c, continued till the number g 


terms be equal to the number of trials 


a be = 1, b = 5, and the number of 2 


trials given be 2 
4, the probability required will be expreſſed 
25 4.325 = 671, 
216 1296” 1296 | 
Again, the probability of the event's happening ty... 
any given number of trials will be expreſſed by the ſer 
aa 2aab Jaabb 44431 3 Yay 


| b 
4 + === + nm 
TT MET ANETIVANT YT: e 
continued, till the number of terms, wantin one, be 
z 


equal to the number of trials given: e. gr.! 2 
b = 5, and the number of trials be = 5 we, 


required will be expreſſed by 380 =+ . $00 


by= 4.5 
6 


- 
J 


| 1296 15764 
8 | 1776 

335 4.39762 05 e 
46656 279936 1679616 1679616 nd the prohy. 


bility of the event's happening thrice in any given num. 


a? 
15 þ+ 1.“ 
"TY, &c, continued, 


3a*b 12 42 
a F 77 1 


be equal to the 


comprehended under a general one in the follow; 
ner: let a and 6 be as before, and their "angry, as 


happen in any given number of trials repreſ ; 
then the probability of the event's happening Tk 


2 trials will be expreſſed by the ſeries 5 * 14 i 4 
2 g a a 1 5 
1.1+1.66 1.1+1.1+2.6 {.1+1.14+2.T33,Þ 
1.25 i 1 N 
&c. continued to as many terms, excluſive of the com- 


mon multiplicator 2 » as are denoted by the number x 


 — 7+ On the other hand, the probability of the 
_ event's not happening fo often as ? times, making n=] 


 +1=p, will be expreſſed by the ſeries LA 1144 
| | BOD SP $ 


55 Pept1 . e 


1.25 e L. ie. 
& c. continued to as many terms, excluſive of the com. 
mon multiplicator, as are denoted by the number !. 
The ſum of theſe two probabilities is always equal to 
unity; and, therefore, the firſt ſeries may be uſed when 
n—/+1 1s leſs than 1, and the ſecond when !“ is leſs than 
n—1+1 : in other words, the firſt or ſecond may be uſed 
as J is leſs or greater than —— E. gr. let «be =1, 6 
235, 124, and Ig I: in this caſe twenty-four terms 
of the firſt ſeries would be neceſſary to anſwer the quel- 
tion, but one term of the ſecond will be ſufficient ; and 
the probability of an event's not happening once in twenty- 
ſour trials, which has one chance to happen, and thiny- 


five to fail, will be expreſſed by 2 A* 1: this quantity, 


by the help of logarithms, will be found nearly equal te 


the decimal 0.50871, which, ſubtracted from unity, | 


leaves a remainder 0.49129, expreſſing the probabiley 
required; and, therefore, the odds againſt the happet- 
ing of the event will be fifty to forty-nine nearly. Again, 
if /=2, 2=60, and - i 59, in this caſe ſiſty-nine 
terms of the firſt ſeries will be neceſſary, and only tv 
of the ſecond ; and, therefore, by the ſecond ſeries, the 
probability of an event's not happening twice in fn 


trials will be 55 14 2 = o, oo), which, ſubtrad- 


ed from 1, leaves the remainder 0.4993, expreſſing the 
probability required; conſequently, the odds againſt the 
event's happening f:v:ce in ſixty times will be little more 
than 500 to 499. CS | | 

7. To find the probability of throwing one ace, and no * 
in four throws. From the unlimited probability yn 
ace's being thrown in four throws, ſubtraQt the proba 0 
lity of its being thrown twice in that number of throws; 


672 37! by cafe 6. a6 

— by caſe 3- ſubtract _—_ Y 

the remainder 2 gives the probability required, and 
1296 


and 1 — te probability of the contra] 
1296 1296 


i. e. from 


; and 
tho 


required tg | 


ing 1 


py an 
three t. 
the [et 
be '- 
takes 1 
yen; t 
1 bein 
the pr 
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| to £00, or 8 to 5 nearly. 
174 a pO ther; and A wants one game of be- 


and B wants twoy what are their reſpective proba- 


your” | 3 

lity which B has of winning the firſt game will be —; 
the probability of his winning twice together will be 

a oy. ' * 

3 I; and, therefore, the probability which A hag 

1 7. e | 

0 tka once in two games will be 1= = = 21 con- 

he odds of A's winning are three to one. 
TV" B play together, and A wants one game, and 
5 ante two of being up; but the chances whereby B may 


n a game are double ts _— of A; to find the reſpect ive 


wi n this caſe, the probability 


probabulitie of winning. l 
which B has of winning a game is —, and the proba- 


SF,” . „„ 
bility of his winning twice together is — X—==—; 


12—— | 
ke, which the queſtion requires, are as five to 


. whatever be the number of games which A 
1 B reſpectively want of being up, the ſet will be 
concluded at the moſt in ſo many un wanting one, 


as is the ſum of the games wanted between them. For, 


9 
and, therefore, the probability of A's winning the ſet is 
45. and the odds of A's winning one before B 


be odds againſt throwing one ace, and uo more, in four 
the 


6 AM 


Bb a+Aap+Abp+Bap+Bbp, will exhibit the num: 
ber of all the variations which the three dice can under: 
go: in this caſe Aga repreſerits the number of chances 
for throwing three white faces, A a the number of 


ing 8 f winning the ſet ? It is plain that A wants only chances whereby both the firſt and third die may exhibit 
bilitie once in two games, and B wants to win twice to- | a white face, and the ſecond a black one, &c. and by 
to win and if both have an equal chance, the probabi- | 


Joining two or more of theſe terms, ſome queſtion of 
chance will be anſwered; e. gr. the number of chances 
for . e two white faces and a black one will be 
repreſented by Aba+Bau+Aap, and the odds in fa- 
vour of him who undertakes to throw them will be A 3 4 
+Baa+Aap to Aaa+Bba+Abp+Bap+Bb 8 3 


and the probability of the event will be expreſſed by a 


fraction, whoſe numerator is the number of chances re- 
quired, and the denominator the whole number of va— 
riations which all the dice can undergo. E. gr. the pro- 
bability of throwing three white faces with the three 
dice above mentioned will be expreſſed by 

| Aaa | 


Aaa+HAb 427 Bas Aap+Bba+Abp+ Pag LY g, | 


or, ſeparating the factors in the denominator, 
A a U A a | 


. 2 | 

( 3 
A ATB r ſo that the 
probability of the happening of ſeveral events indepen- 
dent is the product of all the particular probabilities 


whereby each particular event may be produced. See 


ExPECTATION: 
In the preceding caſe of two dice, if A be = a, and B 
= b, Aa+Ab+aB+Bb will become 2442474 
bb; and 24b=A b+aB will expreſs the number of va- 


riations, whereby with two dice of the ſame reſpective 


4 5 number of white and black faces, a white face and a 
1 if A wants three games, and B wants five of being ups black one may be thrown. And in the cafe of three 
11 the greateſt number of games which A can win © ; dice, Aba+tBaa+Aap will become =3aab; or, 
i before the determination of the play, will be two, and one term of the binomial a+6, raiſed to its cube, will 
25 the greateſt number which B can win of A will be four, expreſs the number of variations, whereby three dice of 
+ and the whole number fix : but, ſuppoſing they have | the ſame kind would exhibit two white faces and a black 
iD played fix games, the next game will terminate the play; one. VVV e 
5 and, therefore, the utmoſt number of games that can 11. From the above reaſoning the following general rule 
5 be played between them will be 725 +3—1. . may be deduced : viz. in a number of dice = , each 
Ms 10. If A wants three games, and B wants ſeven of being | of which is diſtinguiſhed into white and black faces, 
up, and their reſpective chances of winning a game are as | repreſented reſpectively by a and 5, if a + J be 
FR three to foe; to find the reſpeetrve probabilities of winning | raiſed to the power u, the firſt term of that power 
the the ſet. The ſum of the games is ten, and the ſet will ; 


be concluded in nine games, and, therefore, A under- 
takes to win three out of nine games, and B to win ſe- 
ren; then, by the ſecond ſeries of the preceding theorem, 
n being =9, 1=3J, 4=3, b=5, and n—/+ I, or Y. 
the probability which B has of winning the ſet will be 


7 3 | 
expreſſed by d * 14 _ 3 * 484 . 28172 near- 
ly, which, ſubtracted from unity, leaves a remainder = 


0.71828, expreſſing the probability which A has of win- | 


will expreſs the number of chances whereby n white 


faces may be thrown ; the ſecond term will expreſs the 
number of chances whereby »—1 white faces and r 
black face may be thrown; the third term, vill expreſs 
the number of chances whereby » —2 white faces and 


2 black faces may be thrown, &c. and the reſpectire 


numbers of white and black faces are repreſented by the 


| Indices of à and b in any given term. 
To find the probability of throwing an ace in four throws 


with a common die of fix Aae Since the throwing of 
hen ting; conſequently, the odds of A's winning the ſet will one die four times ſucceſſively is the ſame thing as throw- 
than be 71828 to 28172, or neafly as 23 to 9. ing four dice at once, the chance of throwing an ace is 
uled 


1 ing, applied in the preceding caſes, in a different and then, in each of the four dice, anſwer to one white face, 

© more general way, by fappoting two dice, having the | and the relt of the points to five black faces, or a be = 1, 

erms lame or a different number of equal faces: it is obvious, | and b=5; raiſe a+6 to its fourth power, and every one 

jueſ- that the number of all the variations which the two dice | of the terms in ata b*+4 ab5*+6, that has 

and can undergo will be obtained by multiplying the number | an a, will be a part of the number of chances whereby | | 
nty- of faces of the one by the number of faces of the other. an ace may be thrown : conſequently, a* +44 b+6 a" | 
urty From hence it follows, that, if the faces of each die are | b*+4 40), i.e. 142041504 $00=671, will expreſs | 
50 ſtinguiſhed into white and black, and the number of the number of chances whereby an ace may be thrown | 
| U 


pet all the variations of the two dice: A a will repreſent | | 55 | 
gain, the number of all the chances whereby the two dice may cafe 3. It is evident, that 2, or the laſt term of the } 
nine allbit two white faces; Ab the number of all the above power, expreſſes the number of chances whereby | 
tuo chances whereby a white face of the firſt may be joined | the ace may fail in every one of the dice; and the pro- i 
the with a black face of the ſecond; aB the number of all 8 | | 


Mr. de Moivre has alſo illuſtrated the principles of gam- 


lecond aand þ reſpeCtively, the product of AB mul- 
© Fu by 4 ö, i.e. Aa+Ab+Ba+Bb will exhibit 


— with a black face of the firſt ; and Bb the number 


m of two or more of any of them will anſwer 


white faces on the firſt is A, and that of the black faces | 
and alſo the number of white and black faces on the | 


ine chances whereby a white face of the ſecond may be 


bability of that failing is 


the ſame in the one caſe as in the other. Let the ace, 


with four dice, or in four ſucceſſive throws of a ſingle 
die; but the number of all the chances is the fourth 
power of «+6 or 6*=1296; and, theteſore, the pro- 


| bability required is meaſured by the fraction 17 — Sec 


number of dice is u, %, the laſt term of the power 


b 25 | | 
= 1296 and, therefore, 


act ob all the Chances whereby a black face of the firſt may | Cd eras og = * N I 

1 N 2 with a black face of the ſecond. Moreover, as | four throws is I>——= , as before. When the 4 
gt ele ſeveral quantities may be connected together ſeveral | 1296 1296 | 
t the ways, the ſu | 


ome queſt} 


i on of chance: e. gr. the number of os a Th, will always repreſent the number of chances 
” Mowing a white ſace with the two dice above men- 


mor tioned | whereby the ace may fail in times; and, thereſore, | 
ed, will be repreſented by the th 2441 In ; 
h | p ed by the three parts Aa+ 3333 a 3 S 
* 5, becauſe every one of theſe comprehends a cafe | ZI, _ the probability of its failing; and the prob | | 
os 


a whi ; ; : _ 
= ſtride ** face is concerned: but if the queſtion 


ew two white 


r EY 
— 


bility of throwing an ace, in a number of throws ex- 


„„ et Ip 
— — — 


preſſed by u, will be 1 == a+ b" 


Ja previous ſtipulation, that, if a perſon | 
the ty faces together, the wager would be loſt, 
lk * A 5+B a would repreſent all his chances. 
& and $ a third die be added, whoſe white faces are 
«x races g, the preceding product, viz. Aa 4 

the N B ' multiplied by the whole number of faces 

die, viz. 4 4 f;, or Aaa+Aba+Buat 


—— 


a+ 7 

To find the probability of throwing with one fin gie die tæce 
aces in four throws, or of threwing at once two aces with 
four dice, Ihe three terms a* + 442'8 + 64a*5* of the fourth 
power of the binomial 44, in which the indices of : 
Gua 


2 
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equal or exceed the number of times that the ace ĩs to be | 


thrown, will denote the number of chances whereby 
two aces may be thrown; ſo that a being = 1, and 
b = 5, a+ 4a*%+ba*b*, will be = 120 +150=171, 
and the whole number of chances, viz. a+6 = 1296; 


conſequently the probability required will be expreſſed by 
_ See Cafe 6. The probability of the contrary 
129 


will be —= ; for in the two terms of the fourth power | 


2 
of a+b, 4ab*+Þ, a is found only once in the firſt, and 
not at all in the ſecond ; therefore, theſe will expreſs the- 
number of chances againſt throwing two aces, which is 


= 500+625=1125. And the probability of ſucceed-| 


e RR bn And univer- 
1296 1296 

fally, the laſt term of any power a+6], being b, and 
the laſt but one nab!=1, in neither of which u“ enters, 
3t follows that the two laſt terms of that power expreſs 
the number of chances that are contrary to the throwing 
of two aces, in any number of throws denominated by 


u; and that the probability of throwing two aces will be 


ing will be x — „as before. 


— | nua b -I bn : 
„ . +: ko —, Andlikewiſe, in 
4215) a rn 


the three laſt terms of the power aT, every one of 


the indices of à will be leſs than three, and conſequently} 


thoſe laſt terms will ſhew the number of chances that 
are contrary to the throwing of an ace three times in any 
number of trials 1; and the ſame rule will hold perpe- 
tually. If the chances for happening and failing in any 
particular trial be reſpectively repreſented by a and 5, the 
preceding rules may be applied to the happening or fail- 
ing of any other kind of event in any number of times. 

12. If A lays a wager that a certain event will happen ! 
times in u trials, and B lays to the contrary, and the 
number of chances of happening and failing in one trial 


be reſpectively a and b, the number of chances whereby | 


h may win his wager will be determined by as many of 
the laſt terms of the power a TI expanded, as are re- 


pre. ted by /. And the number of chances whereby A 


may b 4 winner, will be exprefſed by as many of the 
Frſt tern. of the ſame power as are equal top; p being 
aſſumed eq. *l to -i; becauſe B, by laying againſt 
A's winning : *imes, does in effect lay that he will not 
win above /—1 times; but the whole number of win- 
nings and loſings being u, »—/—1, or »—/+1, will be 
the number of times which B himfelf undertakes to 
W1lls | | | 
13. If A and B, being at play, reſpectively want / and 
7 games of being up, and their reſpective chances for 
winning any one game be as @ to b; raiſe the binomial 
a ＋ to a power whoſe index is /+p—1, and the number 
of chances, whereby they may reſpectively win the ſet, 
will be in the ſame proportion as the ſum of ſo many of 
the firſt terms as are expreſſed by p, to the ſum of ſo 
many of the laſt terms as are expreſſed by /; for when 


A and B reſpectively undertook to win / games and y 
games, and 7 repreſcnted the whole number of games, | 


in the preceding caſe, p was = u—/+1, and, therefore, | 
[+p=n+1, and n=/+p—1, which will, conſequently, 
repreſent the power to which a+5 mult be raiſed. E. gr. 
Let Iz, p=7s 423, and þ=5; then raiſe a ＋ to the 
power repreſented by /+p—1, 1. e. to the ninth power, | 
and the ſum of the firſt ſeven terms will be to the ſum 


of the three laſt, in the proportion of the reſpeCtive | 


chances whereby A and B may win the ſet. The chances 
of B, or the three laſt terms, are b%+gab"+36 aad' 


237812500, which, divided by a T5)? = 134217728, | 


37812500 9453125 
Ss, 134217728 33554432 
probabity of B's winning; and this fraction, ſubtracted 

0453125 ...24191307 | 


gives the fraction e 


from unity, or 1 — , 
33554432 33554432 
the probability of A's winning; and the odds in favour 


of A are in the proportion of 24101307 to 9453125, or| 


nearly as 23 to 9. See Caſe 10. 
Examples often occur, as in this caſe, in which it is re- 
quired to ſum up ſeveral terms of a high power of the bi- 
nomial a4 2, and to divide their ſum by that power: the 


moſt convenient method of doing this is to write 1 and 


9 ſor a and b, having taken : 1:: %: 4, and to uſe a 
table of LoGARITHMs. Thus, in the preceding exam- 


5 


ple, a=3, b=5, therefore q=—=3 and the quantity 
b* + gab* + 36 4 b7 - + 9 + 36 7 
8 becomes = =— 777 > = 
9 x 4 494436 


— 


| The following TanLE ſhews the odd 


1 


„ A—_..4 "=> — 


„ will expreſs | 
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25 ,45 — 484 . | | 
242436 = ==, and its loan 
9 3.” 9 * g ogarithm 18 lope 
of 484—log. 9. = 1 
To which add the log. of 37, *13%0%g 
or 7 x log. 5—log. 3. = a 
And from the ſum — 50 a0 
Subtract. the log. of 149g] 3·283500 
or 9 x log. 8 log. 3. = ' 
And the remainder ws Fu: n 33716; 
will be the logarithm of B's ch , 449825 
and the complement of this to — abi, 
will be the chance of A. See another methe] 1h 
Ot tea 


ducing ratios in larger numbers to the; 


terms, under RATIO, r Raſt exacleſt 


s of winning. 5 
the number of games wanting does ccc , be 


the {kill of the contenders is equal. OY ccel bi, a 
G Odds of | G x | | 
Beta wang 8 Dla. TT 
152 351 2,3 = 1135 a goa 
„37,124 2655 3.0 - 117 

„ r 455 163,93 
1,5 2 31,1 256 120, 8 4,6 — 38271 0 
1,6 - 63,1 s 1 42522 5,0 « 20 


14. To aſſign the probability of throwing one ace, a 
more, with four dice at one throw. From the Ws | 
chances whereby one ace or more may be thrown 0 
tract the number of chances whereby two aces Pig 
may be thrown, and the remainder will be the 2 
of chances for throwing one ace, and no more. Hoi 


raiſed the binomial a+6 to its fourth power, which is 


a* + 4a* b + 6a" A. 44570, it is evident, that the 
four firſt terms expreſs the number of chances for throx. 
ing one ace or more, and the three firſt terms exprc 
the number of chances for throwing two aces or more; 
and, therefore, the fingle term 4 ab? ex yreſſes the nun. 
ber of chances for throwing one ace and no more; ul 


i | 33 # 

the probability reauired will be 599-8 

probability require W 1 
See Caſe 7. | 


When it is required to aſſign the chances for throwing 
any number of aces, and no more than that number, oe 
fingle term of the power 4 TY“ will always anſwer the 
queſtion; and this term may be expeditiouſly found 
ſuppoling x to be the number of dice, and / the preciſe 
number of aces to be thrown, when / is leſs than 3 , 
1-1 1-3 


by writing as many terms of the ſeries = 5 


res | ; 
3 &c. as there are units in /; and when J is preate 
than 3 u, by writing as many of them as there are unit 
in 2 1-1; then multiplying all thoſe terms togethet, 
and multiplying the product by af 6-1; and this lil 
product will exhibit the term exprefling the number d 
chances required. E. gr. Let / be = 3, and »=10 
ſince / is leſs than & , take three terms of the ſeth 
Which will he on 5 2; their product will be 12: 
| 5 
al bn=l, a being = 1, 1 & c. will be = 60429695 
and 6042969 x 120 3 725156280, which expreſſes de 
number of chances required. Divide this by a+6]* 
10000000000, and the quotient 0.0725150280, vill 
expreſs the probability of throwing preciſely three 2 
with ten dice: ſubtract this quotient from unity, andths 
remainder 0.9274843720 will expreſs the probaoilit g 
the contrary; and the odds againſt throwing preclef 
three aces with ten dice, are 9274843720 to 725156309 
or nearly 64 to 5. „ | : 
Having thus given as compendious a view as poſſible p 
the principles and rules of gaming, from Mr. Dc Noah 
Introduction, we ſhall ſelect a 1h problems, for ther 
ther illuſtration and exerciſe of theſe principles 3 
rules. | | 2 
Prob. I. If A and B play with ſingle bowls and * 
give B two games out of three ; what is the prop” 
their ſkill, or what are the odds, that A maj gf I 
game aſſigned? Let the proportion of odds be as 2 
now fince A can give B two games out of three, 15 
upon an equality of play, undertake to ai 
coathery. bus the probability of his winning 


„ + ning thit 
time is 14 and the probability of his winning tue 
T1 


1+9)* 


: but the factor o* ＋ 97 + 36 is = | 
i 0 


5 * 
. . 2 2 . 3 5 Ge [Fi 
times together is m— REI ah 2 
PECTATION. But, as A and B are ſuppoſed uo Mr 


8 


term, the probability which A has of winning 
equa | 122 
"three gaues together ought to be expreſſed by = and, 


3 I | | 

3 — 2 2, or 23 b; and, ex- 
2 ＋ | 

tracting the cube root on both ſides, z\/ 2= z+1; and 


I ' . 
3 ore 22 ; and the odds in 
212i theref 52 


tvour of A's getting any game aſſigned, are as 5 
or as 1 to 21, I. e. as Zo to 13 very nearly. 

4 0 II. To find in how many trials any event will pro- 

= bs pen, © that A and B may lay a wager on even 

wy j 4 the number of chances for its happening in 

1 trial be a, and the number of chances for its 

fal be b; and the number of trials x. By Caſe 12. 


þ will repreſent the number of chances of the event's 


failing x times ſucceſſively, and a+6 | the whole num- 
is of chances for happening or failing; and, therefore, 


2m repreſents the probability of the event's failing * 


_ together, which 1s equal to the probability of its 


happening once at leaſt in that number of trials; and 
either of theſe may be expreſſed by the fraction ; con- 
1 | | 


* 


ſequently, I = 45, or a+bl* = 2 hr; therefore, 

z x logar. 4 Th = x X logar. 5 + logar. 2. and & 
log. 2. | 

log. a+b—log. b 


and yy 
aber of 
n, ſub. 
r more 
number 
Having 
hich is 
hat the 


Again, ſuppoſe a:5::1: 4, then 


* + Sig * | | 
I = 24%, or + =2, or 1 + or 2. There- 


fore, xxlog. 1 + = = log. 2. If, in this equation, | 


ed in a ſeries, viz. 


3 


„ 
rowing 
der, one 


wer the 
found, 
precit 
n 2 
1—3 
* 3 . 
; equal to o. 7% nearly. Thus the limits of the ratio of x 
rear to q are aſſigned; for it begins with unity, and termi- 
nates at laſt in the ratio of 7 to 10 very nearly. This va- 


large in reſpeCt to unity, the firſt term of the ſeries will | 
be ſufficient 3 and we ſhall have the equation — = log. 


2, or *g N log. 2. Then taking the hyperbolic loga- 


re unit lue of x may be aſſumed in all caſes, whatever be the 
ppether value of 3. 1 | 3 3 
his la Ex, 1, 25 find in how many throws one may undertake with 
mber of an equality of chance to throw two aces with two dice. The 


lo; 
\ ſerith 


be 120; 


429093 
fles the 
70 10 
0, vil 
ee 20th 
andthe 
vility of 
recilelf 


56209 


number of chances upon two dice being 36, of which 
there is but one chance for two aces, the number of 
chances againſt it is 35; multiply, therefore, 35 by 0.7, 
and the product 24.5 will ſhew that the number of fe- 


Uuired throws will be between 24 and 25. 
Ex. 2. To find in how many throws of three dice one may 


chances on three dice being 216, of which there is but 
one chance for three aces, and 215 againſt it, multiply 
215 by 0.7, and the product 150.5, will ſhew that the 
number of required throws will de 
Tiny, | 
Prob. III. To find how many chances there are upon any 
number of dice, each of them having the fame number of 
wes, to throw any given number of points. Let p+1 be 
me given number of points, u the number of dice, and 
the number of faces in each dice: let p—f=q, r, 
s, S—f=t, &c. The number of chances re- 
quired will be, | | ” 


ſible ck 
oivie' 
the fare 
les and 


A at 
tion if 
am out 
2 t0 13 
A ma 


» gained 122 5 
3 — 7 
the $—2 ” „ 12 
2 3 


ee Ul- 


lay 0! 
Mr 


And ; | 7 
a theſe ſerieſes ought to be continued till ſome of the 


os in each . 
; roduct * : 
tive; and 10 5 become either = O, or nega 


the equation @ + 5 I = 2 bt, will be changed into 


q=1, x will alſo =, 1; but if differs from unity, | 


equation =——, &c. = log. 2. If 3 be infinite, or| 


rithm of 2, which is 0.693, &c. or 0.7 nearly, x will be | 
its failing is 


undertake to threw three aces. The number of all the | 


150 nearly. See LoT- 


Vel. II. No 4 OO are to be "ken in each of the | equally ha ic that an event will happen 3, 4, 5, &c- 
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produQts „ &c. - x 1 &c. as there are un- 


its in 4—1. See the demonſtration of this rule in De 
Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 41. 

Ex. 1. Zo find how many chances there are for throwing ir- 
teen points with four dice. Here p+1=16 and p=15 
and the foreging ſeries will be 


2 — — 4455 


"ar | 
ERR ERS 5 
TY 1 KR = +6. And 455—-335+6 
=125 is the number of chances required. 
Ex. 2. To find the number of chances for throwing fifteen 


Points with /ix dice, The ſeries will be 


FERRER Ras. = +2002 
ET. 

d DNS 336. And 2002 
I 2 3 5 1 


336 = 1666 the number required. In like manner it 
may be found that the number of chances for throwing 
twenty-ſeven points with fix dice is alſo 1666. We may 
obſerve in general, that all the points equally diſtant 
from the extremes, 1. e. from the leaſt and greateſt points 
that are upon the dice, have the ſame number of chances 
by which they may be produced: thus, in finding the 


number of chances for throwing twenty-feven points 
with ſix dice, let 27 be ſubtracted from 42, the ſum of 


the extremes 6 and 36, and the remainder Jeng; 155 WE 


may infer that the number of chances for t rowing 


twenty-ſeven points is the ſame as for throwing fifteen 

points. 5 . Bangs 
Ex. 3. To find in how many throws of /ix dice one may un- 
dertake to throw fifteen points preciſely. The number of 
chances for throwing fifteen points being 1666, and the 


ſubtirute in the room of log 1 + - 8 alue expreſ- . whole number of chances upon fix dice being 46650, 1 


therefore, dividing 44990 by 1666, and the quotient is 


follows that the number of chances for failing is 44990; 


27 nearly ; multiply 27 by 0.7, and the product 18.9 
will ſhew that the number of throws required will be 
very near 19. | | 


Prob. IV. To find how many trials are neceſſary to make it 


equally probable that an event will happen twice. Let a, 5, 
and x, be as in Prob. II. Then by caſe 12. bx + xa b*=z 


is the number of chances whereby the event may fail, 


and Thb the whole number of chances whereby it 
may happen or fail, and, therefore, the probability of 
ba+xab*=1 _ x 3 
———; but, as the probabilities of 
a +b\x | : 5 d | 
happening and failing are equal, we ſhall have the equa- 
b* + x a þx—1 | 5 | 

— = TI, or a+bjx=2b*+2xadbx=2; or 
x 


making a: b:: 1451 +=] =2 8 


tion 


Let 1 =I ind 


„ will be 23. But if 7 be infinite, and - =2;: and: 


2 25 log. 2 log. 1 T, and the value of z will be found _ 


= 1.678 nearly; therefore the value of & will always be 
between the limits 34 and 1.678 q, but will ſoon con- 


verge to the laſt of theſe limits; and if q be not very 


ſmall, æ may in all caſes be ſuppoſed = 1.678 %: but 
if » be ſuſpected to be too little, ſubſtitute this value 


x ; 
in the original equation 1 11 


8 ; . * $ . |; o F 
note the error; if it be worth regarding, increaſe a 
little the value of x, and ſubſtitute this new value in the 


aforeſaid equation, and noting the new error, the value 
of may be ſufficiently corrected by the rule of double 
falſe pos1T10N. | _ „ 

Ex. 1. To find in how many throws of three dice one may 
undertake to throw three aces twice, The number of all 
the chances on three dice being 216, of which there are 


215 againſt throwing three aces; multiply, therefore, 


215 by 1.678, and the product 360.8 will give the num- 
ber of required throws. m—_ | 
Ex. 2. To find in how many throws of /ix dice one may un- 


_ dertake to throw fifteen points twice. The number of 


chances for throwing fifteen points is 1666, and the num- 
ber of chances for milling 44990, See Prob. III. divide 
44990. by 1666, and the quotient will be 27 nearly; 
therefore the chances for throwing and miſſing fiſteen 
points are as 1 to 27 reſpectively: multiply 27 by 1.678, 
and the product 45.3 will be the number of required 
throws. Sec LOTTERY. | 


Prob. V. To find how many trials are neceſſary to make it 
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tones. Let a, h, and x, be as before; and 4:0 22124 


EY | | 
then 1 5 INIT in the caſe of the 
q 1 242 . 


i L — — 


„ 
242 


a 'Þ x x * 
triple event; and 1 +—| =2X1 TIRE * 
. 


xX—1 X—2 


X in caſe of the quadruple event, &c. 


* 
— X 

I 2 343 ; 
Then if q in the firſt equation be ſuppoſed = 1, x will 


be = 5; if q be infinite, or very large in reſpect to 


. . . * 
unity, the aforeſaid equation, making — = K, will be- 


come z = log. 2 + log. 1 2 + 4223 and z will be} 


the number 9 be pretty large in reſpe& to unity; the 


times will be 


Prob VI. Tiwo gameſters A and B, each having twelve 


and a and b the number of chances they have reſpectively 


This problem differs from the preceding, in that the 
game muſt neceſſarily end in twenty-three throws, where- | 
as in the former, the play may be unlimited, on account 


Chance for throwing 11 and 143 and raiſe a+6 to the 


fora black one; and, therefore, the probability of his 


„ n 0 : 


| lity of winning will be 


ſound nearly = 2.675, and x will always be between 
59 and 2.675 q. In the ſecond equation, if q be = t, 


* will be =7 4; but if 4 be infinite, or very large in reſ- 
pect to unity, 2 will be = log. 2 + log 1+2 +3 2 


— z*; and 2 will be found nearly = 3.6719, and x will 


Me 1 
be between 7 q and 3.6719 . 
| A TABLE of the Limits, 


The value of x will always be 


For a ſingle event, between 14 and © 6937 
For a double event, between 3g and 1.6789 
For a triple event, between 57 and 2.6757 


For a quadruple event, between 74 and 3.672 9 
For a quintuple event, between 94 and 4.6704 
For a ſextuple event, between 114 and 5.608 27 
e e 
And if the number of events contended for, as well as 


number of trials required for thoſe events to happen 7 
21 —1 
2 


75 or barely u 4. 


counters, play with three dice, on condition that if eleven 


points come up, B ſhall give one counter to A; if fourteen | 


points come up, A fhall give one counter to B. and that he. 
fall be the winner who ſhall ſooneſt get all the counters of 


His adverſary; what is the probability that each of them has | 


of winning? Let þ be the number of counters of each, | 


for getting a counter at each caſt of the dice; their pro- 
bavilities of winning are reſpectively as ap to bp: and 

being = 12, and a = 27, and b = 15, by Prob. III. the 
probabilities of winning are reſpectively as 27**ro i5'?, or 
as 9'* to 5 „ or as 282429536481 to 244140025 See the 
demonſtration of this rule in Doctrine of Chances, p. 52. 


Prob. VII. Two gameſters A and B lay by twenty-four | 
counters, and play with three dice on this condition, that if | 


eleven points come up, A fhall take one counter out of the 
Heap; if fourteen, B /hall take one, and he ſhall be reputed 


the winner who //all ſooneſt get twelve counters. 


of the reciprocations of loſs and gain, which deſtroy one 
another. Let a and 6b repreſent the proportion of the 


twenty-third power, or to a power whole index is the 


number of all the counters wanting one, and the 12 | 
firſt terms of that power will be to the 12 laſt in the 
| ſame proportion as the probabilities of winning. | 
Prob VIII. Three gameſters A, B, and C, out of a heap | 
_ of twelve counters, of which four are white and eight black, 
draw blindſold one counter at a time, in this manner: A 


begins to draw, B follows A, C follows B; then A begins | 
again; and they continue to draw in the ſame order, till one 
of them, who 15 to be reputed the winner, draws the firſt 
white : what are their reſpettive probabilities of winning ® | 
Let n be the number of counters, à the number of 
white, and þ the number of black, and 1 the ſtake or 
ſum played for. 5 25 4 
I. A has à chances for a white counter, and þ chances 


— . . x a a : . 0 
winning is ee ee and his expectation on the ſtake 
| a n | | 


1, when he begins to draw, is Sele boi Ew 

| un N 11 
being taken out of the ſtake, there will remain, 1— 
44a a 555 


; umn 
— — 


2. B has à chances for a white counter, and the number 
of remaining counters is 2—1 ; therefore his probabi- 
a ; : 5 | 
—, and his expectation on the 
n—1 
5 3 ab | 
remaining ſtake — will be: ſubtra&t — be 
n 1 1 N XK ] 


"-=12, a=4, and þ=8; and the general ſeries 


| 


GAM 


from 1 and the remaining ſtake will be ab 
nu 1 


413 1 8 W AN Ke, 
; but nb—ab=}}: ; | 
1 ut -a bb; therefore it will be 
2 
n Nn 1 | 


3: C has a chances for a white counter, and chen 
of remaining counters is 2; thereſore his mi 
22 2 1 a : laty 
of winning will be -——; and his 8xpeCtation in the 

in the re. 


bxb—1xa 
| NXN=—=1TX n=2 
4. A may have out of the remain 
bxb—1Xxb—2Xa 
AXu—1XN—2Xt—-73 
hauſted. 
Wherefore, write down the ſeries © 413 b <1 
5 3 „ 
Q + _— 5 * 8, &c. in which P, , 8, &e, 
deriote the preceding terms, and take as ma 
this ſeries as there are units in + 1 (for “ — 
the number of black counters, the number of ive 
cannot exceed b + 1); then the ſums of the firſt fink 
ſeventh &c. terms, of the ſecond. fifth, eighth Kc. ten 
and of the third, fixth &c. terms will be the reſpedin 
expectations of A, B, C; or, as the ſhake js tixeg the 
ſums will be proportional to their reſpective probabj 
of winning. Let n, then, in the caſe of this 


maining ſtake will be 


der the ſam 
„Kc. till the whole fake be er 


litiez 

problem, 

8 8 6 will be. 
+ Ss. 4 2 

come been PATA ** 4 

| ITT Te gt +> T4904 


En of; multiplying the whole by 495 in orie 


to take away the fractions, the ſeries will be 1654119 
+84+56+35+20+10+4+1: and A will have 1054 
56 7 10 231; B, 120 435 4 415%, and C, 84775 


IIS 105; therefore their reſpective probabilities of 


winning will be proportional to the numbers 231, 15% 
and 105, or 77, 53, and 35. ; 


Prob IX. A and B having twelve crinters, four tf thn 
White, and eight black; A wagers with B, that taking at 
ſeven counters, blindfold, three of them fh all be white: wha 
is the ratio of their expefancies 9 1. Seck how many cafe 
there are for ſeven counters to be taken out of 13; they 
will be found ſrom the doctrine of combiuations, to be 
792. OS | 
CCC 

—X—X—X—X Q — X — 2 792. 
„55 ey a IS 

2. Set aſide three white ones, and find all the caks 

wherein 4 of the 8 black ones may be combined there 


with; they will be found to be 5c. | 


„ZL io. 
„ 


And ſince there are 4 caſes, in which 3 white may be 
taken out of four; multiply 70 by 4: thus the caſts 
wherein three whites may come out with four blacks, ate 
found to be 280. _ . 

3. By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed cot- 
queror, who produces an effect oftener than he under- 
took to do, unleſs the contrary be exprefly agreed on; 
and therefore, if A take out 4 whites with 3 blacks. bt 
wins. Set alide 4 whites, and then find all the cats 
wherein 3 of the 8 blacks may be combined with 4 
whites : theſe caſes will appear to be 56. 


: 2 . ä 
5 3 


4. A therefore, has 280 + 56 = 336 chances, whereby he 
may win; which, ſubtracted from the whole number 0 
chances 792, leaves 456, the number of chances where- 
in he may loſe, Divide 336 by 792, and the quotient 


39914 will expreſs the probability of A's winning; 
792 33 | | | 
and 11412 the probability of his loſing ; andthe 


fore the odds againſt taking 3 white counters are 75 (0 
Fe . : ; hat, if 
From the ſolution of this problem it appears, 60 
aBE= the number of white counters, & the number 0: 


er 0: 
black, = the whole number = @+ 6, the mo” 
0 ö 4 


a a : ber 0 
counters to be found preciſely in c, then the numer | 


0 . ne 
chances for taking none of the winte, or eng, 


5 ite 20d 
white, or two white and no more, or three gi re 
i 

roll 


* 
5 


no more, or ſour white aud no more, &c. V 
2 | 
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PROT ond O98 bot eee 
bt — > 4 &c. — 4 — 
preſſed by * & j "OE NIN 


b—2 Kc. continued till the number of terms in which 
Oe 


. 25 4 be equal to p, and the number. of terms in 
t 4 there is þ be equal to c=. And the number of 
wo ices for taking a certain number c of coun- 


al the 22 the number „ is expreſſed by the ſeries 


ters out © 
7 bs 12 &c. continued to as many terms as 
3 0 alle in c, for a denominator. E. gr. Reſume 
the ſuppoſition of the problem, only that of the ſeven 

nters drawn, there ſhall not be one White; and let 
re and c=p=7=8=13 then taking 1 of the firſt 
ſeries and 7 terms of the ſecond, the number of chances 


will be 1x83 the ratio of which to all the 5's that can 


be taken out of 12 18 775 : therefore the odds that 


here ſhall be one or more white counters among the 7 
ubich are drawn are 98 to 1. The probability of draw- 


112 14 
— 


ne white counter and no more will be or 


ing 0 vn 792 99 
| the odds 85 to 14: the probability of drawing all the 4 
while among the 7 will be > = 7_. or the odds 92 to 


9 
If n and c were large, the foregoing method would 
be impraCticable z and, therefore, the following theo- 
rem may be uſed. Let u, c, and p be as before ; and 
and make n A. The probability of taking preeiſely 
the number p of white counters will be | 
iN 2 Kc XdXd=1% d—2 &c. 5 &c, 


RSX Xn—=3Xn=4Xn—gXn=—bXn=7Xn—8 Kc 


Note, The firſt ſeries of the numerator contains as many 
terms as there are units in p; the ſecond as many as 
there are units in a—p 3 and the third as many as there are 
units in p; and the denominator as many as there are 
units in a. See LOTTERY, e 
To avoid tireſome prolixity in this article, we muſt de- 
ſiſt from farther inveſtigations; which, in the following 
problems, grow very long, and more perplexed. In the 


reſt, therefore, we ſhall content ourſelves to give the 


- anſwer, or reſult, without the proceſs of arriving at it; 


Which may be of uſe, as it furniſhes ſo many data, from 


whence, as ſtandards, we may be enabled occaſionally 


to judge of the probability of events of the like kinds; 


though without letting the mind into the preciſe manner 
- and reaſon thereof. 

Prob. X. A and B play with two dice on this condition, 
. that A ſhall win, if he throws ſix, and B, if he throws 

ven: A to have the firſt throw, in lieu of which B to have 


tuo throws; and both to continue with two throws each turn, 


till one of them wins: What is the ratio of the chance of A, 


to that of BY Anſ. As 10355 to 12276. 
Prob. XI. If any number of gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c. 


equal in point of dexterity, depoſit each one piece of money; 


ard engage, en theſe conditions, that two of them, A and B, 
beginning the game, which ever of them ſhall be overcome, 
hall give place to the third C, who is to play with the con- 
querer; and the conqueror here to be taken up by the fourth 
man D; and thus on, till ſome one, having conquered them 
all round, draws the flake : what is the ratio of their ex- 
?eAancies ? This problem, M. Bernouilli ſolves analy- 
tically, Here, calling the number of gameſters n+ 1, 
he finds that the probabilities of any two immediately 
following each other in the courſe of playing, are in the 
ratio I +2" to 2"; and therefore the expectancies of the 
ſeveral gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c. are in a geome- 


trical progreſſion 14 2: 2%: : atcttet den d:, Ke | 


lence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabili- 
ties of any two gameſters, either before the game, or in 
the courſe thereof. If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, 


A,B, C, then »=2 and A 2 15 % U οσ 


that is, their ſeveral probabilities of winning, before A 
ave overcome B, or B, C, are as the numbers 63 57 43 


and therefore their expectancies are 2 i — 0 4. for all 
, Pe” 14 14 14 


of them taken together muſt make 1, or abſolute cer- 


tainty, After A has overcome B, the probabilities for 


A,B, and C, will be . — — as in the anſwer a- 


„„ | 
bove. If there be four gameſters, A, B, C, D, their 
+ Fobabilities {rom the beginning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64 
ter A has beat B, the ſeveral probabilities of B, D, 


Ar 5 =y % the-prodatlities of C, B, D, A, will 
8 1 18, 28, 87. — 1 5 
5 ll. Three gameſiers, A, B, and C, <who/e dexteri- 
113 A each one piece, and engage upon theſe 


0 of them ſhall begin to play, and that the 


C, A, will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, reſpectively. After A 


| 


| 


—  —_— 


vanquiſhed party ſhall give place to the third, who is t6 iat. 
up the conqueror; and the ſame condition to po round + each 
perſon when vanqui/hed, forfeiting a certain fum to the main 
fake ; whith hall be all fwept by the perſon who firſ? beats 
the other two ſucceſſively. How much, now, is th chance of 
A, and B, better or worſe than that of C? 1. If the for- 
feiture be to the ſum each perſon firſt depoſited, as 7 to 
6, the gameſters are upon an equal ſooting: 2. if the 
forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the depoſit; A and B are 
on a better footing than C; if in a greater ratio, the advan- 
tage 1s on the fide of C. 3. If there were no fines, the pro. 
babilities of winning would be proportional to the expec- 
tations; and the expectations, after the firſt game, would 


T2. 8 
be >; ==, =; the firſt belonging to B, the ſecond to 


1. 7 
C, and the third to A; and, therefore, dividing the 
ſum of the probabilities belonging to A and B in'o two 
equal parts, the probabilities of winning would be pro- 
portional to the numbers 5, 4, 5; and it is 5 to 2 beſore 
the play begins that either A or B win the ſet, or 5 to 4 
that one of them who ſhall be fixed upon win it. bo If 
three gameſters, A, B, and C are engaged in a poule, 
and have not time to play it out, but agcee to divide (s) 
the ſum of the flake and fines, in proportion to their 


reſpective chances; 5 will be the ſhare of B, who has 


3 gy PER | ; e 
got one game: —s that of C, who ſhould next come in, 
| 3 | FC 
and —s the ſhare of A, who was laſt beat. 


M. Bernouilli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame 
problem, only made more general; as not being con- 


ſined to three gameſters, but extending to any number 


at pleafure. | 
Prob. XIII. A ond B, two gameſters of ennal dexterity. 
play with a given number of balls; after ſeme time, A wants 
1 of being up, and B 3: what is the ratio of their chances? 
ſo that their chances are as 7 to 1. | wo 
Prob. XIV. Two gameſiers, A, and B, of equal dexterity, 
are engaged in play, on this condition, that as often as A eu- 
cecds B, be {hall give him one piece of money; and that B 
hall do the like, as oft as A exceeds him; and that they & all 
not leave off till one has won all the other's nioney + and now 
having four pieces, two by-ſtanders, R and S. lay a wager 
on the number of turns in which the game ſhall be finijred; 
viz. R, that it ſhal! be over in ten turns: what is the value 


A's expectancy is worth 


| 60 > 
of the expeflancy of 82 Frey or = of the wager; or it is 


to that of R as 560 to 464: and ſubtracting 1 from I, 


the remainder - will expreſs the probability of the play 


ending in ten games; and it is 35 to 29, if two equal 
gameſters play together, that there will not be four 
{takes loſt on either ſide in ten games. | | 
If each player has 5 pieces, and the wager were, that 
the game ſhall end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A 


were double that of B, the expectancy of 8 would be 


3800 | 
6501 „ „„ 
If each gamefter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of the 
dexterities be required to make it an even wager, that 
the game ſhall end in 4 turns, it will be found that the 
one mult be to the other as 5.274 to 1. Andif the ſkill 
of either be to that of the other as 13.407 to 1, it is a 
wager of 3 to 1, that the play will be ended in four 
games. | 3 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their 
dexterities be required to make it an even lay, that the 
game ſhall be ended in 6 turns, the anſwer will be found 
to be as 2.576 to 1. „ | 
Prob. XV. Two gameſters, A, and B, of equal dexterity, 


having agreed not to leave off playing till ten games are over ; 


a ſpettator, R, lays a wager with another, 8, tha! by that 
time, or before, A /hall have beat B by three games: what 


is the value of the expelancy of R? 10855 or gel the ſame 


Wager; or it is to that of 8, as 352 to 672. See Bas- 
SET, HAZARD, LOTTERY, PHARAON, Pio ET, QUa- 
DRILLE, RAFFLING, and WHISK. © 

GAMITES /apis, the marriage lone, a ſtone of a very 
ſingular kind deſcribed by Pliny, and ſome other of the 
ancients ;' be ſays it was of à white colour, and that ir 
had in it the figure of two hands mutually infolding 
one another, which made it a Tymbol of that ſtate. 
We know nothing of any ſuch ſtone at preſent in the 
world; and it is eaſy to conjecture, that in Pliny's 
time either the ſtone muſt have been factitious, or elſe 

| fancy 


of the ſtake, and B's only; 


G AM | TT G AM 


1 | i | | 
ancy muſt have been very far ſtretched to make the ol dota ix is applied to all the ſeveral entra 
nee 


ſemblance. | 
GAMMADIUM, a tri Wow > 4-0 paſſages, from one part of the ſhi „ ways 
e mes „a triangular veſtment uſed in the pri- Whatfoever is put in any of theſe pal 0 ihe-otber,. 
5 — | 2 . | a es, . NS 
| 9 See the article GIMMER-lamb. * * 9 kan way: - Bee Tab. . f. „be 
engem e r eee ſeveral turns of rope] GaxG-way alſo denotes that part of a f; beds 
yon Canna $"O . ane reeved through holes in within and without, by which "Ig 2 ſhip's ſide, both 
8 „ for the greater ſecurity of the] depart: it is for this purpoſe re enter and 
ba : number of ſteps, or ce S,, with a ſuſte; 
GAMMU , Gamur, or Gau-zt, in Mujic, a ſcale, | nearly as ow * vg {cats nailed upon the Few 7 0 
ogra” we may learn to ſound the mulical notes, ut, wang Pat 13 = a0 of the water; e 
re, mi, fas ſol, la, in their ſeveral or : ; rnithed with a ladder, whoſe lo BY e e 
tions. , 2 e veral orders, and diſpoſi- phy ſhip's ſide, being ſecured in tis pofti b. 
L he 3 of this ſcale is owing to Guido Aretin, | GANG, water, See WATER | y lion 
_ * Arezzo, in Tuſcany, about the year 10093 GANGILES, or G 3 5 
hough it is not ſo properly an invention, as an improve- the lapis RTI S, a Name given by { 
ment on the DIAGRAM, or ſcale, of the ancients GANGLIO bs Bok eagle- ſtone. Jemen 
. . ANGL 5 ; 
. Te ws called the HAR MoNICAL HAND; be-] tumour, generally Bran gs! bob a Tall, hard, knoty 
—_ : 7 o firſt made uſe of the figure of the hand to| tendons or ligaments, in the Jax meme on the 
Fi ph 4 8 1 > yo _ the carpus, without an N ernal or internal part of 
| _—_ ling 4 e 1 reek diagram of too ſmall extent, ſenſe of pain. y diſcolouring of the ſkin, or an 
| 8 35 _—_ ne chords, or notes, to it; one be- | The word is Greek, yay [atoy, whicl : J 
3 a 1 graveſt note, of the] The tumour, when on the verye ich lignifies the ſame, 
weer Ms ir above the nete hyperboreon, or tions, or any of the membranous er articula. 
| ; af : | ganglo; every wh 1 Hs „ TEtamns its nam 
N * _ Hypo- proſlambanomenos; and denoted | he Ns : . pub 1 nodus, © e 
Which note 1 at the Nd of the Be 1 3 ee . Ke, e two Lane 1 
| | e ſcale, occaſioned | laceration thereof: | mpreihon; or a 
Joys pier agg to be called by the barbarous name gamm,| juice to be is 1 0 9 derer the nur | 
[ 1 . : g | exude, condenſ- | Stained; and even to 
pcs ſay, wy s s intention, in calling his firſt note T, | ſame Os fonttines a ons Ne a tumour, The 
57 - wing : | "ONT the Greeks were the inventors | labour, or the like. Moft he — by a bruiſe, hard 
25 + ot 285 that he meant hereby to record him- | ganglio to be a very heavy viſci 455 "old the cauſe of the 
2 1s Yen the firlt letter of his own name. | Authors in general who Lare S776 IM 
the firſt C Neg ” 3 into three ſeries, or columns; referred it to the claſs of ene orig of the garglon,har 
ere alle ms e, or flat 3 the ſecond natural; and the] to be encloſed in a membrano 0 1 fuppoſing it 
Mee Th or * as repreſented in the ſcheme Tab. | the atheromatous and = ape n in, the: eee 
2 des 4 _ ſince his time, ſome alterations | Mr. Eller, in the Memoirs of he Be n tumors, 
EW - e therein. The uſe of this ſcale is, to a very different account of thi ws ein Academie 
333 1 ages, and tranſpoſitions, from B molle, to] very bad ſymptoms often ff 5 —_ he obſerved, that 
- r y means of the tones and ſemitones. The] gang/on, in the way of th ucceeded the extirpating the 
_ 0 _— ſtanding betwixt the other two, com-] the knife, and han con l 3 encyſted tumors by 
- pray x both; ſo that, to name the chords of the] different nature and o 112 7 ed, that they muſt be of 
ie t 0h 8 if we would have the ſemitones | ter contained in the Ms” 49s _ tumors. The mat: | 
DCE 22 py". as ez viz. bc, andef; then we apply| gelatinous texture, Ike de r of b, _ to be of 2 
- 21 For et ney 2 go into the ſeries of B natural, | bad ſmell, or ſharp taſte, a 1 4 artſhorn, and of no 
42 nd after i © this we return to the former at mz, tains it always contract . e membrane which con | 
rſt le on 3 en begin at zt in c, and paſs into the] neck, and is there inti of 2a | REO AG Ig 
ITT N mo and then back to the other at Ja; by the tendon on which ir 18 pk AN mien | 
bog _— 0 one tranſition is a ſemitone; viz. la, tendon, however in * 8 . 1 he appearance of the | 
1 x. _ 8 _—_ 3 la, 8 7 o follow the order of | heres, never e bon. eee. by ere by gag ad- 
een bein with ar in e eee ed 
: | | 8 n order to underſtand ri e ee GH 6 
ava er = I names of gammut, are, bmi, we are to prove pak IN px Dang ou ge es gangen | 
c 1 8 my EXC dreh with ſo many different | which the tendon is affixed ad f 0 k 0 Wee 
the ee gg? chord, to mark the places of | deed is only an elon ation in - | Cad tw. 
as well, and with weeds ds 2225 en 0 by e, &c. do] while in the W covered oh ox ri | 
Several alterations have fince been made | brane, which leaves it as ſoon as it leaves the muſde 1 
| x f in the gammut.] enter th ; s the mulcle to | 
| 1 pony Oar” 3 has added a ſeventh note; eee e e. 15 = " 4 
ht and mak th the iſh uſually throw out both 27 and | tendon, which loſes itſelf i th S ini 2 e f 
under 3 arg qc for all; as will be ſhewn | the bone. This RT rake ee ; 
wy | | | | h neum- 7 
Ga 5 5 I brance than an uſeful coveri if it di 
| 2 5 W the firſt or graveſt note in | not ſeparate 1 L | 
. aer the preceding OE 5 e reaſon of which is ſhewn the whole ſurface of the tendon.” and facilitates its co! 
- GANACHES, in the Manege, are te I mon motions. Anatomiſts in general have neglected to 
each fide of the hinder p (4 . of che 5 = bones, one on _ enquire into the nature and uſe of this membrane which ( 
neck, or onſet of the head, whi ead, oppolite to the | covers the tendons, and therefore they have miſtaken the | 
and give it motion. It is 1 n Jan, origin of the ganglion, which is BE to be. underſtood 
888 : rhe ſtrangles, and the glanders, = _ f „ knowlege of the part to which iti | 
"kind of 6 FE: HR _ — Mr hook, a | When this membrane ſuffers with the tendon any erte | 
criminals in Turky. The executioner raiſes 2 of nal violence from blows, or violent extenſions, it often 6 
demned by means of a pulle n 5238 burſts in ſome parts; and it neceſſarily follows, that the 
the rope, lets them on w_ 10 FT. of lenly flackening liquor it before contained muſt eſcape through the apel- 
tangle Aer rend their bodies ; 10oks of iron, which en-] ture, and it after this naturally lodges itſelf in the tunica f 
5 155 ee 2 on. _ b in a condition they are adipoſa of the ſkin; and as re. * by degrees increaſes | 
e 3 * | een known to languiſh ſor | in quantity, this tunic, or membrane, forms a part 01 G, 
GANG, in the Sea Language, ſignifies a ck forthe reception of it. As the viſcous liquor oi” 
To man a boat is called ak — - ...I nues to be voided through the aperture, the more ubtile t 
a company) into her; the 7 5 a gang of men (which is] parts of it by degrees elcape, and the remainder forms 0 
cockſwain's gang, who rs E called the 2 viſcous and tough matter, which is ſound in yer 
GAN G-, a name gi the ganglion. In ſome caſes, where the rupture ot te f 
— in the S Rn —— to a ſmall ſiſh membrane has been incomplete the ſurface of it riſes t 
many parts of the world, The * of this _ the covering of the ſwelling; and in ts c 
fiſh among writers is LAV ARETUS = is] repreſents the aneuriſm in an artery. | 
The 0 . : x n Ihe ganglis is ſometimes | d reſolved, by nete 
gullbed b, * hy aq s 2 eee diſtin- dry Fiction, long proper gig aol by ricuol 
upper jaw longeſt and flat, and aps egonus, with the | with ſaliva; ſome chuſe to apply a plate of lead, aol, 
back fin, f ourteen rays in the] ed with mercury; others uſe gum ammoniac, of 
GaxG, >| 'Gee Os. | EE | emplaſter of vigo, with mercury. If theſe do not ue⸗ 
| ceed, 3 is had to ſection. Mr 
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ſatisfactoril aſcertained. M. Lanciſi, who has paid par- 


union of ſeveral different nerves; age abound with blood 


tion of the medullary ſubſtance, ſo as to ſecern new ani- 
mal ſpirits, or alter the direction of thoſe already brought 


ſince publiſhed obſervations and conjeCtures on the ſtcuc- 
ture and uſes of the ganglions of the nerves. With re- 


eat, conſume, 
| "og Le: them is a diſeaſe chiefly affecting the ſkin and 
Bi ng > 8 corrupts, conſumes, and turns black; and 


GAN 


| h frequently ſucceeded by making an in 
Mr. . whole 2 of the ganglion, and at 
cilion e time dividing the ligament ot the wriſt, and 
- wards dreſſing as in common wounds. Mr. War- 
NG two inſtances of his effectually extirpating them: 
n 


he recommends cutting away part of the cyſt, and then 
digeſting the reſt away. 


GANGLION, in Anatomy, denotes a tumour or knot fre- 


found in the courſe of the nerves; for where- 

any nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one from 
2 or where two nerves join together, there is ge- 
ano f ganglion, or knot, as may be ſeen at the be- 
2 of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, and in 
ne 5 parts of the body. The ganglions of the in- 
tercoſtal nerves, firſt diſcovered by Fallopius, are oblong 
and very bard bodies; and their uſes have not yet been 


uently 


ticular attention to this ſubject, ſuppoſes that they are 
muſcles ſui generis, and capable of dilatation and con- 
traction; and intended to impel and accelerate the ner- 
yous ſpirits with ſuch additional force, as he conceives 
to be neceſſary for producing motion in muſcles ſubject 
to the will. In order to furniſh an idea of the ſtructure 


of other ganglions, he has particularly deſcribed and de- | 


lineated that of the firſt cervical ganglion. However, 
Haller, and other eminent anatomiſts, have not been 
able to diſcover this muſcular apparatus in the firſt cervi- 
cal ganglion. Beſides, ganglions, inſtead of being inſtru- 


ments ſubſervient to the will, are almoſt peculiar to | 
nerves, diſtributed to parts, whoſe motions are altoge- | 
ther involuntary. The office of ganglions has been con- 

jectured, both by Lanciſi and Winſlow, to be analogous | 


to that of the brain, and, therefore, they have conſider- 
ed them as a kind of ſubſidiary brains formed for im- 
preſſing motion on the animal ſpirits. Ganglions are 
formed generally on nervous cords reſulting from the 


veſſels, and commonly exceed in bulk that of all the 
nerves and veſſels which ſeem to compoſe them; and 


hence Morgagni and others have concluded, that in gan- 


glions the different nervous filaments are very intimately 
mixed, and form a nervous organization, or modifica- 


thither. Dr. Johnſtone, of Kidderminſter, has not long 


gard to their ſtructure, he conſiders them as little brains, 
or germes, of the nerves detached from them, conſiſting 
of a mixture of cortical and nervous medullary ſub- 


their rectilinear parallel direction, ſo that a new nervous 
organization aobebly takes place in them. As to their 
uſe, he ſuppoſes that they are inſtruments, by which the 
motion of the heart and inteſtines are, from the earlieſt 


to the lateſt periods of animal life, rendered uniformly | 


involuntary ; or, that they are the immediate e of 


voirs of nervous power, ſeem capable of diſpenſing it, 
long after all communication with the brain is cut off. 
From theſe ganglions, as ſubordinate brains, the vital 


organs derive their nervous power, and continue to move | for nouriſhment. If the patient is weak, and in years, 


during fleep; and to the ſame cauſe, as well as to its 


Freater irritability, the motion of the heart, continued 
longer than that of the voluntary muſcles in perfect apo- | 
Pains, is aſcribed; and to the ſame cauſe, he appre- | 


ends, it is alſo owing, that the heart continues to move 
even after the ſpinal marrow and the intercoſtals in their 


ien along the neck are cut through, ſo that animals 
8 ſometimes ſurvived this experiment for thirty hours. | 
ee Phil. Tran. vol. liv. p. 177. Art. 33. and vol. lvii. 

or Eſſay on the Uſe of the Ganglions of the Nerves, 


1771. | 
GANGRENE, Gancrana, in Surgery, is a dangerous 


Fay ch of inflammation, wherein the parts affeCted begin 
corrupt and putrefy; or a mortification, in its incipi- 


i 22 of the natural heat. By which this diſeaſe 

3 ullinguiſned from a ſphacelus, or thorough mortifica- 

1 ex 558 is no ſenſe or warmth left. 

1 rd is Greek, Tay ſpatya, derived, by ſome au- 

dee from the Paphlagonian gangra, a 8 it being 
er character of a goat to brouſe the graſs all around, 


Without ſhiftzu g: Ne 5 
1 Trang 288 place. It is juſter, perhaps, to derive 


9 14. 


ek verb ypau, Ya, manduco, abſumo, 
* 


ſtance, nouriſhed by ſeveral ſmall blood-veſlels, in which | 
various nervous filaments are collected, and here loſing 


' thenerves tranſmitted to organs moved involuntarily, and 

that they ſerve to check or reſtrain our volitions from ex- | 
tending to them. They are analogous to the brain in | 
their office, and, being ſubordinate ſprings, or reſer- 


| 2 while yet the part retains ſome ſenſe of pain, | 


__—_— Sl. 
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by degrees ſpreads and ſeizes the adjoining parts; and 
1 ues in a ſphacelus, which is never cured without am- 
putation, | | 
It ariſes from a ſtoppage, or interception, of the cireu- 
latory motion of the blood ; which, by this means, fails 
to furniſh the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous 
Juices neceſſary to preſerve its warmth and life. 

This interception of circulation, which is the proximate 
cauſe of the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways; 
as by large tumours, eryſipelaſes, great inflammations, 
violent cold, tight bandages or compreſſions, ſudden 
fluxions of ſome malignant humours, bites of venomous 
beaſts, fractures, wounds, and ulcers ill managed, &c. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the fleſh ; which firſt 
turns pale, then duſky, or ſublivid; and by its growing 
looſe, and flabby, after being vehemently tenſe, which 
it was before. In the progreſs of the diſeaſe the part 
—m—_ a fetid, diſcoloured water ; and emits a cadaverous 
mell. 


Upon the firſt ſeizure the ſkin turns pale; afterwards it 


becomes livid ; veſications ariſe, and the colour, at 


length, changes to black; the fleſh becomes fetid, ſani- 
ous, and moiſt ; then withers, and ſoon becomes inſen- 


fible ; the heat and pulſation of the part being likewiſe 


diminiſhed. Shaw. | 

If, in a large wound, the tumour of the lips does not ſup- 
purate, nor any flux of matter, or inflammation, ariſe ; 
if the lips do not ſwell, or, after ſwelling, grow lank and 


flaccid again on a ſudden it is reckoned a ſure ſign of an 


approaching gangrene. ns 
When a gangrene proceeds from extreme cold, the part 


affected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking 


pain: this is followed by a redneſs, which gradually 
changes to black. . 

When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a flaccidity of the 
part is joined to the inſenſibility thereof: when the ſcur- 
vy, it often begins in the great toe, and appears in form 


of a blackiſh ſpot; which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded 


by a ſtupor of the part, &c. When the bite of any ve- 
nomous creature is the cauſe, a continual fever attends, 
& c. and pain is felt in the part; which uſually brings 


on a ſyncope, or delirium; and puſtules ariſe about the 


bite. | 


By the microſcope a gangrene has been diſcovered to con- 
_ tain an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in 
the morbid fleſh ; and which continually producing new _ 


broods, ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent parts. 

To itop the progreſs of the gangrene, phyſicians preſcribe, 
internally, ſudorifics, and alexipharmics ; externally, 
decoctions of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addi- 


tion of ſulphur, mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine 
camphorated. e | 


When a gangrene ſeizes a part, the great care to be taken 


is to prevent, if poſſible, its terminating in a ſphacelus. 
In ftrong habits it is always proper in this caſe firſt. to 
bleed largely, and repeat it as occafion ſhall require; and 


it is a molt neceſſary ſtep in theſe caſes, to be very careful 


in the beginning, to remove all violent external cauſes of 


inflammation ; as too ſtrict a bandage in wounds and 


fraCtures, all foreign bodies, which are accidentally 


lodged in the parts, as thorns, ſplinters, needles, and 
the like; and all improper external applications, ſuch as 


oils and plaſters, with cooling and aſtringent things; and 
eſpecially in old or weak people, to keep up the failing 


ſtrength by ſuch diet as afford good and ſuitable juices 


and naturally of a cold habit; eſpecially if he has loſt 
much blood, and abounds in cruditics, the moſt ſuitable 
diet for him will be ſoops and broths, made of chicken, 


or meat, with mace and other ſpices boiled in them; alſo 
_ draughts of cordial liquors, with yolks of eggs, cinnamon 
and ſugar; eggs themſelves poached and eaten ſoft; 


ſtrong jellies of calves feet, hartſhorn, and ivory ſhave 


ings, and old and rich wines; or where the patient's | 


circumſtances will not afford theſe, and nothing particu- 
lar forbids the uſe.of malt liquors, fine ales not too itale 
may ſerve very properly. | . 8 


With reſpect to medicines, the proper ones are the cor- 


dial tinctures, waters, and electaries, as the confection 
of alkermes with ſpices, and other cordial ingredients 


mixed in it; and teas, made of ſage, ſcordium, and the 


like herbs, with the ſpices, or a few ſhavings of ſaſſafras, 


or yellow ſaunders ; for by theſe means, the ſtagnating 
blood will be greatly reſolved and attenuated, and its 


ſound and healthy parts will be retained in a due circula- 
tion, and its noxious ones diſcharged and diſſipated : it is 


alſo of ſome ſervice in theſe caſes frequently to apply a 


ſpunge dipt in hungary water to the noſe, or to bind it to 
the wriſts, or temporal arteries : the crumbs of rye bread, 


mixed with powdered cloves, and ſteeped in ſtrong vine- 


ar, and afterwards made up into a ball, and held 
Frequently to the noſe, arc alſo of no little ſervice. 
| 8N | *:: WOO 
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doubled linen or woollen cloths dipped in it, and a laſt- 
ing warmth may often be ſerviceably kept, by means cf a 


The poor may find a cheap domeſtic remedy in the pickle 


times a day. 1 1 8 | 
'The more deſperate a gargrene 1s, and the nearer it ap-| 
proaches to a ſphacelus, the longer and deeper the ſcari- 


to be well rubbed and wetted with warm and ſtimulating 
medicines; and afterwards a penetrating and diſcutient 
cataplaſm is to be applied, that the blood in the vitiated | 
parts may be reſtored as much as poſſible to its free and 
may be made of a few handfuls of ſcordium, wormwood, | | | | | 2 
feverfew, mallows, mint, and ſouthernwood, boiled in | GANTLET, or GaunTLET, a large, ſtrong glove, made 
to cover the arm, or hand, of a cavalier, armed i 1 


points FE i gt 
The word is derived of the French gantelet; and that 


phorated to increaſe its virtue. ee 


_ happen between, with which the ſurgeon ought to have 


either by hot bricks, or ſome like means, to keep the ap- 


GAN 


For patients who are of a more warm, ſanguine, and bi- 
lious habit, ſoops and decoCtions mixed with the acid 
Juices of lemons, or other vegetable acids, are very pro- 
per ſtrengtheners; as alſo barley gruel, mixed with fyr- 
rup of lemons, or mulberrics, or with jelly of currants, 
to be taken daily for the common drink. But in theſe 
caſes, when the heat is ſmall, and the patient weak, or 
before accuſtomed to wine, it may be a:lowable to mix 
2 little wine with the gruel: Rheniſh is of all wines the 
molt proper on this occaſion, and a glaſs of that, or if 
neceſſary of a richer wine, may be given at proper in- 
tervals. | | 
The temperate or cooling medicines, commonly given 
in fevers, may alſo be adminiſtered very properly in theſe 
caſes; but above all others, the bark is generally eſteemed 
the great internal remedy in this diforder. To theſe muſt 
be added, the ſurgeon's utmolt attention in the diſcharg- 
ing the ſtagnating and corrupted blood from the parts, as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to prevent the neighbouring parts 
from being affected thereby; the principal methods of 
doing this are, while the proper internal medicines are 
given, to make ſcarifications as occaſion ſhall direct upon 
the parts affected, with the ſcalpel ; theſe inciſions are 
to be made all lengthwiſe, and very numerous on the 
part, and are to be opened to a ſuſficient depth; that not 
only the ſtagnating blood may be by that means diſcharg- 


ed; but free way may be made by thoſe openings, for 


the ingreſs of the medicinal applications. And laſtly, 
diſcutient, balſamic, and ſtimulating fomentations and 
cataplaſms are to be with great care applied to the affected 
parts, and frequently renewed. A very excellent fomen- 
tation on theſe occations is made by mixing with a pint. 


of lime water, three ounces of camphorated ſpirit of | 


wine, with half an oucce of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, or of 


ſpirit of wine, with myrrh, aloes, and ſaffron infuſed in 
it, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, with a ſmall quantity 
of Venice treacle, and elixir proprietatis. A decoction 
of rue, wormwood, ſouthernwood, and camomile flowers | 
alſo, with an admixture of four ounces of Venice treacle, 
and two ounces of Caſtile ſoap, and half an ounce of ſal | 
| = to the quart makes a very valuable fomentation : this 


ſhould be applied hot ſeveral times in a day, by means of 


brick made hot by boiling water, and applied afterwards, 
wrapped up in a linen cloh. | 
of cabbages, or in horſe or cow dung, boiled in vinegar, 
or wine if that can be had; theſe ſhould be applied warm, 
on linen or woollen cloths, and itis much beiter to ſteep 


them hot, by means of a hot brick or tile, than to be fre | 


quently opening and expoling the part to the air to renew 
them. A very efficacious fomentation for a gangrene may 
be made of ſcordium, wormwood, and ſouthernwood, 
either ſeparate or mixed and boiled in fea water, or ſalt, 
water, or vinegar, which ſhould be applied hot ſeveral 


fications muſt be made; they may now allo if on the legs, 
arms, &c. be made tranſverſely, as well as longitudinally, 
down to the quick; and afterwards the injured parts are 


proper motion. A proper cataplaſm for this purpoſe | 


oxycrate to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm and pultice, | 
with half an ounce of ſal armoniac, and two ounces of 
linſeed meal, with half an ounce of the infuſed oils of 
rue or camomile added afterwards to it ; before this cata- 
plaſm is applied to the part, it is always proper to mix 
with it a little Venice treacle, or elſe ſpirit of wine cam- 


— 


Theſe applications are beſt renewed about three times a 
day; if they are oftener, they expoſe the parts too much to | 
the injuries from the external air by ſo frequent uncover- 
ing them; if more ſeldom, it is poſſible changes may 


been timely acquainted. Care however mult be taken, 


plications warm all the time they are on, ſor when ſuf- 

fered to cool upon the part, they are not only uſeleſs but 

very burtful. Heiſt. Surgery, p. 215. 

Dr. Le Cat in his letter concerning the cure of dry gan- 

fines obſerves, that the cauſe of theſe is the want of 
ow of the arterial blood and ſpirits into the part affected, 

and therefore that the operation of ſcarification is not only 


uſeleſs, but pernicious: becauſe 2 thus increaſe the 
irritation of the ſolids, the conſtriction of rhe veſſels, the | 


GANIMEDEs, in Chem iſtry, a name given by ſome to 


marches in ceremony. Garnilets were Not 1 


want of fluids and the exficcation, and haſt 
general indication which this diltemper afford a, e 
and relax the veſlcls, and to draw thither yy IS tO ſoften 
topics, whilſt all internal remedies ſhould ia liquors by 
are capable of bringing the blood and the lei that 
center to the circumference: and if this aa inp the 
amputation can be of no uſe; but death is inc; od fails, 
this aiforder. he ſays, ariſes from internal e A3 
ſhould be chiefly atrempted by internal reeds itz cure 
accordingly adminitters cordials, diaphoretics . 
medicines as are capable of reviving the dro; ard ſuch 
and quickening the circulation even to the Kon, ſpurt 
to which thould aiſo be added medicines adapt 1970 
particular habit of each patient, which may 4 mite 
buted to have brought on this particular Fark 2 20g 
grene. At the ſame time emollient, attractive A * 
remecies, muderately warmed with ſpices, applies den 
part, concur to the ſame intention, by u ehe 
flow ol blood and ſpirits: but ſpirituous and a Th a 
pics, impregnated with volatiles and charged wit fal 
active, and violently ſtimulating particles, and ar ti 
uſe in ordinary gangrezes, are to be avoided like dead 
poiſons On the contrary, in humid ranprenes, it; 
chiefly the return of the blood which is hindered : F 
thereby the fluids are accumulated, that ſwell and den 
the diſeaſed part: and this diſtenſion, which charaderii 
the humid gangrene, ſhews the neceſſity of ſcarifieation 
and evacuations : after which ſtimulating tonics Goll 
be applied. See the recital of caſes, in which his me 
175 15 proved ſucceſsful in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. my 
rt. 16. 5 


Belloſte preſeribes the following, as the moſt efficacious 


remedy known for gangrenes; viz. quickſilver, diſſolted 
in double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, 2 
linen cloth being dipped therein, and applied to the 70 
grenous part. This alone, he aſſures us, was ſufſſicient, 
if the gangrene be occaſioned by an intenſe froſt, ſnow. 
water, ora linen cloth dipped in cold water, and appliel 


to the part affected, Boerhaave directs as the beſt cure, 


If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſphacelation, and be 
ſeated in any of the limbs or extreme parts, recourſe muſt 
be had to the operation of amputation. 


GANGRINOS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, 1 
word uſed for foſſile ſalt; Myrepfus plainiy uſes it in this 


ſenſe, and Fuchſius explains it by foſſile falt, called by 
the barbarous authors ſal gemmæ. | | 


GANGUE, Germ. denotes the MATRIX of ores. | 
GANGYA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 


authors call the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. 


white ſulphurs, raiſed by frequent ſublimation ; theſe af- 
fected writers gave it this name from its being elevated by 


fire in the proceſs, as Ganimede is ſaid by the poets 4- 


mong the ancients to have been taken up from the earth, 
and raiſed to heaven. 


GANNANAPERIDE, in Botany, a name by which ſome 


authors have called the tree which produces the famous 
Jeſuits bark. See Cox TEX Peruvianus. | 


GANNET, in Zoology, the name uſed in Cornwall, and 


ſame other parts of England, for the Pelecanus Baſſans 


of Linnzus, or the Soland Goosk. Mr. Ray ſuppoſed 


the Corniſh gannet to be a ſpecies of large gull ; and he 
was led into this miſtake by never having an opportunity 
of ſeeing this bird, except flying; and in the air it hasthe 
appearance of a gull. On this ſuppoſition he fare it the 
title of cataractes, a name borrowed from Ariſtotle, au 


which admirably exprefles the rapid deſcent of this bird 


on its prey. Pennant. 


from gand or gant, glove. e 
The gauntlet a HR and the fingers plated The 
caſk and gauntlets were always borne in the ancient 
introduced 
till about the thirteenth century. 
The gauntlet was ſrequently thrown, like the glove, d 
way of challenge. 


: ; 3333 he 
GANTLET, in Surgery, is a kind of BANDAGE for t 


GanTLoPe, or GAUNTLOPE, vulgarly pron 


g. wherew!l 


hand, being a ſwathe, ſour or five yards lon 
| ö 4 ) aſter au 


they wrap up the hand, and all the fingers, one 
other. 


GANTLOPE, a military puniſhment. See Military Et. 


CUTION. 
ounced gau. 
ö ö einous 
let, is a puniſhment ſor felony, or ſome eh ye Ul 
offence, in a ſhip of war. For this pura e 
ſhip's crew is ditpoſed in two rows, ſtanding 5 5 
on both ſides of the deck, ſo as to form a ang "ther; 
to go forward on one ſide, and return aft on Ned cot 


each perſon being furniſhed with 2 ſmoll tw called 


So — . 2 — $5 cf 


22 
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nittle, having two or three knots upon it. The 
then ſtripped naked above the waiſt, and 
aſs forward between the two rows of men, 
4 aft on the other ſide a certain number of times, 
1 6 exceeding three; during which every perſon gives 
51 ſtripe as he runs along. This puniſhment, which 
him Jed running the gauntlet, is ſeldom inflicted, except 
p 1 crimes as will naturally excite a general antipa- 
ty among the ſeamen. 
 ANYMEDE, rann, a term lately come in ule to 
Th a catamite, or bardacio. See SODOMY. 
The expreſſion takes its riſe from a young beautiful Tro- 
jan ſhepherd, thus called, whom Jupiter raviſhed, or 
ried off, by his eagle, or rather by himſelf, under the 
er of an eagle, as he was hunting upon mount Ida; 
10 made him his cup-bearer, in the place of Hebe; 
8 having made a falſe ſtep, and ſpilt her liquor, was 
turned out of that office. $7 
Some (ay, that the Jupiter who raviſhed Ganymede was 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia; the eagle expreſſed the 
ſwiftnels wherewith he was carried off, 
The ſtatue of Ganymede was tranſported from Greece to 
Rome, and ſet up in the temple of Peace; and to this 
avenal refers, when he fa 8, | 3 
Nuper enim repeto fanum Tjidis, et Ganymedem Hic facis. 
GAOL, a priſon, or place of legal confinement. 


The word is formed of the French geole; and that of hh 


cilled a kni 
ordered to p 


eriles 
tions 
Picards ſtill call a bird- cage gayolle. The gaoler, geolier, 
was called gaularius, and cajularius. Scaliger derives the 
word gaoler from janicularius. And ſome Latin authors 
call him commentarien/is, becauſe he keeps a regiſter, or 
liſt, of all thoſe under his cuſtody. 

Erery county hath two gao/s; one for debtors, which 
may be any houſe where the ſheriff pleaſes; the other 
for the peace and matters of the crown, which 1s the 
county geol. 1 | 
If a gao/ be out of repair, in e juſt 
of the peace in the quarter ſeſſions may agree with work- 
men for rebuilding, or repairing it; and by warrant un- 
der their hands and ſeals, order the ſum agreed upon to 
be levied upon the ſeveral hundreds and diviſions in the 
county, by a proportionate rate 
19. See PRISON-breaking. 
Gao delrverys dee orie oo 
GAOLER, is the maſter of a priſon ; one that hath the 
cuſtody of the place where priſoners are kept. Sheriffs 
muſt make ſuch gaolers for whom they will anſwer : but 


for an eſcape, &c. 2 Inſt. 592. In common caſes the 
theriff or gaoler are chargeable at the diſcretion of the 
wh though the ſheriff is moſt uſually charged. Wood's 


By 8 and 9 W. III. cap. 27. marſhal and warden taking 
any reward to connive at priſoners eſcape, forfeits 500ʃ. 
and his ſaid office, and is for ever after incapable of hold- 
ing ſuch office. The office of marſhal of the king's 


thoſe who have the inheritance of the ſaid priſons, or 


purchaſe the office of gaoler, or any other office 
| Ig to the high ſheriff, under pain of pool. 
Where a gaol is broken b 
able ; not if it be broken bs enemies. 
enacted by 22 & 23 Car. II. cap. 20. 0 
fees and government of priſons be ſigned by the lord 
chief juſtices, &c. a 
witten; and alſo, that felons and priſoners for debt ſhall 
not be lodged together. No fees ſhall be taken by gaolers 
ef priſoners, but ſuch as are allowed by law; and the 
Judges, Kc. are to ſettle the ſame: alſo the judges may 
8 N the extortions 2 gaolers, bai- 
z 8 + 40. . . 0 . . . g 
The abuſes cap. 22. 18 Geo. II. cap. 13 
unfortunate perſons in 
and guarded againſt by ſtatute 32 Geo. II. cap. 28. 


aolers are not juſtifi Sf 4 6 
unleſs he is Rok . ified by law in fetteri 


381. 3Inft, 34 
aw.givers is, 
_ Rent, nec eos : 
— adhibita, j 


Inſt. 52. It is 


n 
y, Or has attempted an . 2 Inſt. 
The humane language of our ancient 
Cuſtodes panam fibi commiſſorum non au- 


udicia debite exequantur. Flet. lib. i. cap. 


Ga | | 
lever. See Hoseirar fever. 


CONS, a certain order of Jewiſh doctors, who appeared 
© rams; ny: after the cloſing of the Talmud. The word 
os aner ed excellent, ſublime; as in the divinity ſchools 
and ſubtiſc had irrefragable, ſublime, reſolute, angelic, 
rzans 2 © doctors. The Gaons ſucceeded the Sebu- 
tury, Coe a+ about the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
excellents; ne Meiſchtia was the head, and firſt of the 
g th e reſtored the academy of Pandebita, which 

n mut up for the ſpace of thirty years. 


bench, and warden of the Fleet, ſhall be executed by 


| 


barbarous Latin geola, gaola, gayola, a cage; whence the | 


ſufficient, &c. the juſtices | 


26 & T1 W. III. cap. 


if there is a default in the gaoler, action lies againſt him | 


their deputies, &c. By 3 Geo. I. cap. 15. no one ſhall | 
pertain- 


thieves, the gaoler is anſwer- | 
at the rates of 


nd hung up in every gael, fairly 


of gaolers and ſheriff's officers towards the 
their cuſtody, are well reſtrained 


a priſoner, 


orqueant ; ſed omni ſævitia remota, pietate- | 


| thiſtles are to be rejected; and where the trees are ſeen 


GARAB, and AL ARAB, names given by Avicenna to the 
AGILOPS, or wild oat. 

GARAGAY, in Zoology, the name of a rapacious bird of 
Mexico, of the ſize of our kite; its head and the tips of 
its wings are white; it makes but ſhort flights; it is very 
ſond of the eggs of tortoiſes and crocodiles, and hunts 
the places where they have buried them in the ſands. 

GARATRONIUM, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a foſ- 
file body, commonly ſuppoſed the ſame with the bufo- 
nites, but very improperly; the only juſt account of it is 
that of Ferrante Imperato, who tells us, that it is a pur- 
ple ſtone with variegations of a gold yellow, diſpoſed in 

the manner of the veins of many ſorts of marble; and 
that the Perſians, and many of the eaſtern people, cut it 
into the handles of their ſabres. It appears by this de- 

ſeription to be a kind of jaſper ; and is very improperly 
confounded with the . a ſmall ſtone fit only to 
be worn in rings. | 

GARB, a name given by the Moors to an African ſpecics 
of willow. | 

GARBE, in Heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of corn, 
or other grain ; ſometimes borne in coat-armour, to ſig- 
nify ſummer, or the month of Auguſt ; as the bunch of 
grapes denotes autumn. | ; 

GARBLER of ſpices, an officer of great antiquity in the city 

of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, ware- 

houſe, &c. to view and ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble 
and cleanſe them. _ 

GARBLES, the duſt 
ſpice, drugs, &c. | 

GARBLING of ſpices, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs and duſt, mixed therewith, and ſevering the 
good from the bad. DH TO | D 
The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 

GARBLING of b:w-/taves, is the ſorting or culling out the 

good from the bad. 5 

„ in a SHip, is the firſt ſeam next to the 

cel. 

GARBOARD 
keel. 5 85 I 

GARCINIA, in Botany. See Max Of | 

GARCON, or GARSsOON, a French term, literally ſigni- 
ſying a boy, or male child, any time before his mar- 
riage. 5 . . 

It is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
called grooms, gargiones. Thus all the ſervants in the 

French king's chambers, wardrobe, &c. who do the leſſer 
offices thereof under the proper officers, are called gar- 
gons de la chambre, de la garderobe, &. = 

GARD. See GARD. N | 

GARD, ravi/hment de. See RAVISHMENT. 

GarD. Corps de GaRDE. See Corps. | 

GARDANI, in Heraldry. See GUARDANT. f 

GARDEC AUT, or GARD bo Corp, in a watch, that 
which ſtops the fuſee, when wound up, and for that end 

is driven up by the ſtring. Some call it guard-cock ; 
others, guard du gut. „ „ 

GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cul- 
tivated, and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, 

fronts, Ke.. OH og ee ag 1 

Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into fower-gardens, fruit- gar- 
dens, and kitchen-gardens; the brit are for pleaſure, and 
ornament, and, therefore, are placed in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts; the two latter are for ſervice, and, there- 
fore, made in more obſcure and retired places. Theſe 
were formerly diſtinct, but they are now generally united; 
becauſe they both require a good ſoil and expoſure, and 
are equally placed out of the view of the houſe.  _ 
The principal things to be conſidered with reſpect to a 
pleaſure garden, are the ſituation and expoſure, the ſoil, _ 
water, proſpect, and the method of deſigning or laying | 
it out. | . ; 
As to fituation, it ſhould be neither too high nor too low; 
for the winds in one of theſe extremes, and the damps 
and vermin in the other, are equally to be avoided. 'The 
ſides of a hill are always the moſt eligible; and if the 
declivity be eaſy, and there are ſpcings of water for ſup- 
plying fountains, canals, and caſcades, and for fertili- 
Zing the adjacent valleys, the ſituation is peculiarly ex- 
cellent. Gardens on level ground have their advantages, 
and are leſs expenſive; but they want proſpect, and ſe- 
veral other agreeable circumſtances that attend thoſe on 
the ſides of hills, not too ſteep. See ExPosURE. . 
The ſecond article, or the ſoil, is pony to be regarded, 
as it is not poſſible to make a good garden when this is 
bad. Great expences may be incurred in meliorating the 
ground ; and when that is done, the advantages of it will 
be loſt in a little time; nay, where three feet of good 
earth have been laid over the whole ſurface of a garden, 
when the trees have been rooted enough to ſtrike into the 
natural bottom, the whole plantation has been known to 
_ dwindle away. Places naturally producing heath and 


, foil, or filth, ſevered from good 


-plank, in a Ship, the firſt plank faftened on the 


to 


caith, gardens are ſure to ſueceed. The ground muſt not 


moſt to be avoided of all ſoils for gardening: A deep, 
and backward ; but both may be corrected and improved 
qualities. A third requiſite is water, without which a 
pleaſing, though not abſolutely neceſſary thing, the prol- 


agreeable, but unwholeſome. With regard to the me- 


the houſe more dry and wholeſome, and the proſpect on 


The great art in laying out gardens is to adapt the ſeveral 


ſcattered hardy forts of flowers, which will thrive with 
little care. Theſe wilderneſſes ſhould not be ſituated too 
near the houſe; but a communication and underſhade 
may be made between them and the houſe by open 
groves. Buildings properly and ſparingly introduced, 


ment of a pleaſure garden. When the ground is natu- 


GAR 


to be ſtubbed, and ſtunted, it is an ill omen. When the | | 


gras grows well, and there 13 not leſs than three ſeet 
be too ſtony, nor of all things a hard ſtiff clay, which is 


rich, black mould, is beſt for plants; ſandy land is warm 
and forward, and good for flowers; chalky land is cold 


by compolts of different kinds, ſuited to their reſpeckive 


garden muſt ſuffer extremely in droughts; beſides the 
uſefulneſs of it in forming ornamental canals, caſcades, 
&c. To theſe may be added a very advantageous and 


pect of a pleatant country, A garden planted in a low 
place, without any kind of proſpect, will not only be dif- 


thod of deſigning and laying out a pleaſure garden, it 
may be obſerved, that the area of a handſome garden 
may take up thirty or forty acres, not more, and the fol- 
lowing rules ſhould be obſerved in the diſpoſition of it. 
There ſhould always be a deſcent from the houſe to the 
garden of not fewer than three ſteps; this will render 


entering the garden more extenſive. Sg | 
The ficſt thing preſenting itſelf to view in a pleaſure 
garden ſhould be an open lawn of graſs, whoſe extent 


ſhould be proportioned to that of the garden; in a large | 


garden it ſhould not be lefs than fix or eight acres; but in 


ſmaller gardens the width of it ſhould be conſiderably | 
more than the front of the houſe, and its depth about 
one half more than the width. The figure of this lawn 


need not be regular; and if on the ſides there are trees 


_ planted irregularly by way of open grove, ſome of which | 
may be planted forwarder upon the lawn than others, | 
whereby the regularity of the lawn will be broken, the | 
garden will more reſemble nature; for it ſhould be al- | 


ways conſidered, that a garden is only a natural ſpot of 


ground drefled and ornamented. 


parts to the natural poſition of the ground, ſo as to have 
as little earth to remove as poſſible, Inſtead of levelling 
hills in order to form large terraces, {tiff ſlopes and even 
parterres, or ſinking of hollows, and railing of hills, it 


is much better only to ſmooth and well turf the ſurface. 
of the ground, which would have a more plealing effect, 
and be attended with a leſs expence of time and money | 
The garden ſhould be encompaſſed with a dry gravel | 


walk, for the convenience of walking in damp weather. 
This walk may lead through the different plantations, 


winding about gently in an eaſy natural way, which is | 
much preferable to long ſtrait walks. However, the 


turns ſhould be few and concealed, and fo contrived as 
to lead into ſhade as ſoon as poſſible, and into fome plan- 


be hid by plantations of flowering ſhrubs, intermixed 
with laurels, and other evergreens. In ſituations where 


there is a good ſupply of water, it may be conducted 


through the garden in ſtreams or rivulets, and theſe, if 
they are formed with judgment, will have a better ef- 


fect, and be much more ſalubrious and refreſhing than 
large ponds or canals of ſtagnant water, which render | 
the air damp and unhealthy. If wilderneſſes are de- | 
ſigned, they ſhould not be cut into ſtars, and other ridi- 
culous figures, nor formed into mazes or labyrinths, but 
the walks ſhould be noble, and ſhaded by tall trees; and 


the ſpaces of the quarters planted with flowering ſhrubs 
and evergreens; and on the ſides of the walks may be 


{tatues and vaſes not placed too near each other, foun- 


tains and caſcades, &c. where a couſtant ſupply of wa- 


ter can be obtained, will greatly contribute to the orna- 


rally uneven, with gentle aſcents and declivities, theſe 
may be fo managed as to be rendered great beautics : for 


this purpoſe the inequalities of the ground ſhould not be 
cut into regular ſtiff ſlopes and amphitheatres, but be 


properly planted with clumps of trees or ſhrubs, and the 
floping fides ſmoothed and left in their natural poſition. 


In forming a new garden, or altering the diſpoſition of. 
an old one, great care ſhould be taken to preſerve all the | 


good trees, wherever they can be rendered either uſeful 
or ornamental: the trees and ſhrubs that are introduced 
ſhould alſo be adapted to the fituation and foil- of the 

arden, and be allowed ſufficient room. Beſore a garden 
is planned out, it thould be conſidered what it will be in 


+ tations of ſhrubs for ſhelter; for without ſhade and ſhel- | 
ter no garden can be pleaſing. When the boundaries | 
of the garden are fenced with walls or . they ſhould | 


GARDEN, kitchen. There are certain 


dertaken at a venture, without the conſ; 


be both ſheltered and kept out of fight, and a 


parts. | . 
In this caſe it muſt alſo be manured with ſea-coal aſhes 


as alſo with rotten wood, and decayed and putrefied ye- 


In the planting a fruit or kitchen-garden, if the foil be a 
hungry gravel, or fand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes 


As ſoon as the walls are built, the firſt thing to be done 
is the laying out of the borders under them, which ſhould 


The trees being taken out of the nurſery, the biggel 


may be, that there may be the more room for the roots 


walls. The places near the walls are mo 
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twenty or thirty years time, when the trees aha 
are grown up and ſpread; and the general 15 
the parts of a garden ſhould be regulated b nb 
pect, as well as by the ſituation of the 7 
great art of deſigning is to adapt the plan to 035 "The 
to make the moſt of the inequalities of ky e fituatigh 
proportion the number and ſorts of trees u 
each part of the garden, and to ſhut out Pots ſhrubs ts 
of it, no objects that either are or may þ m the view 
mental. Miller. | © made orn. 
The chief furniture of pleaſure gardens are 

viſtas, glades, groves, compartiments, quin 
dant halls, arbour-work, mazes, labyrinths 
cabinets, caſcades, canals, terraces, &c. 8 
der its proper article, 


ſlryb, 
Ution gf 


general rules alwars 
n-garden, which ail 
convenient than if un 
deration | 

It ſhould always be placed behind a houſe, tat © 
| v May 

IWays hoyly 
e dung m 
Pence in ca. 
figure for the 


to be obſerved in making a þ/tche 
render it much cheaper and more 


be as near 2s may be to the ſtables, that th 
be ready, and colt no great labour nor ex 
riage. A ſquare or oblong is the beſt 
ground; but this is not neceſſary, fince all irregularit 

may be hid by the quarters. The ſoil muſt W 
very wet, nor very dry, nor too ſtiff; and if there 1 
any riſings in any part of the ground, they are þ . 
means to be levelled, as they will be of great uſe 10 . 
ferent crops of ſeveral things. This garden mult he | h 
expoſed to the fun, and by no means overſhadowed | 
trees. See EXPOSURE, The quantity of ground is tob 
proportioned to the ſize of the family which it is to fas 
ply ; for a ſmall one, anacre of ground will be enough 
and there ſeldom requires more than three or four ee 


It ſhould be walled all round with walls twelve feet high 
for the reception of fruit trees, and the ground 


when 


the ſoil is ſtrong and ſtiff, ſhould be ploughed or dug u 

three or four times before any thing is planted in t; 
if it be thrown up in ridges to receive che froſt in winter 
this will be of great ſervice to meliorate and looſen i, 


the cleanſings of the ſtreets of large towns, or ſea-ſand, 


getables. On the contrary, if it be light and warn, it 
muſt be manured with rotten neat's dung; and'if horſe. 
DUNG be uſed, it muſt be always very well rotted fit. 
The ſoil muſt be at leaſt two feet deep, and there muſt 
be a ſupply of water, which, if it can be contained in 
baſons, or reſervoirs, will be very convenient and ad- 
vantageous. | 


where the trees are to be planted, to be dug two fect 
deep, and three or four over, and filled with rotten 
horſes or cows dung, mixed with rich mould. 


be at leaſt eight or ten feet broad; and on thoſe which 
are expoſed to the ſouth, the early crops are to be plant: 
ed, and the later on thoſe to the north. 


roots are to be ſhortened to about ſix inches; all the 
ſmall fibres to be taken off, and the head to be pruned 
ſo as not to leave above two branches; and thoſe not 
above fix inches long. re 
The wall trees are to be placed as far from the wall 
to fpread ; then, filling up the whole with mould, ther 
remains nothing but to ſecure the roots from the winters 
froſt, by covering the ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, e. 
and in ſummer from the ſun by ſand and pebble ſtones 
For trees planted in borders the common practice 15 b 
make a trench by the wall-fide, two feet broad, and 
many deep; this trench they fill with old dung, _— 
with earth, lightly laid, near as bigh as the beds 
intended to be, and then trodden down to half the def . 
in the places where the trees are intended to be. : 
prudent to plant the trees ſhallow, and to rai'c * _ 
about them; eſpecially in a wet, clayey ſoil. See FR 
trees and PLANTING: — 

It is an obſervation of ſome importance, tha 
and fruits thrive beſt when the walks that run at 
them are gravel; more of the rays of the 4 140 
thereby reflefted to them, than if they were glas, 8 
that no ſort of tall trees are to be ſuffered to ge 0 Fo 
of the oppoſite borders, or intermediate ſpaces, 


wett 
their ſhade might reach to the ſouth-caſt, 4 _— 


that wall trees 
| el to 
being 


ouſly filled with DW ARF-trees. ; neat 
No large or deep 1ooting plants ſhould ever be . the 


'0 fect 
rotten 


bigget 
all the 
runedh 
le not 


wall 33 


e roots | 


, there 


intel“ 


|| trees 
allel to 

being 

Add, 
in anf 
ſo that 
h-well 
ntage* 


t neal 
the 


the better the benefit of the dews and froſt. 


GarpeNs, pendant, or hanging. See PENSILES Horti. 
GARDENIA, Cape jaſmine, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


5 ſruit trees, but the beans and peas, 
the roots 2 _ — be planted in the other parts 
required ef „ and ſheltered by moveable reed-hedges, 
of the Lan 155 and forward them as well as the walls. 
which . hing to be done, is the laying out the ground 
The next 2 8 Pheſe ſnhould never be too ſmall, but in 
into wee it is better to have only a few of them. 
4 little go be ſurrounded with ESPALIERS of fruit-trees, 
7 fern walks tufted between them, which in a {ſmall 
and nave ht to be fix feet wide; in a large one, ten; 
gout Ps ade the walk there ſhould be allowed a bor- 
and 1 He or four feet broad, between its edge and the 
der of © On theſe borders ſmall ſallading, or any thing 
N not remain long, nor root deep, is proper to be 
that if the walks are covered with lime-rubbiſh or 
er of being turfed, it will be an advantage to 
a f lt in the eſpaliers, though it takes off from the 
_ of the garden. The beſt figure for the quarters is 
aa ſquare, or an oblong; but when the nature of 
pa ee goes not admit this, they may be triangular, 
an. any other form. The ground in theſe quarters 


ſhould never be ſown or occupied by the ſame crop, for | 


two years together; and when any part of the ground is 
not uſed, it ſhould be trenched up in ridges, to receive 


uarters which is neareſt the ſtables, and 
- Ine ar from bad weather, ſhould be the beds 
ſor cucumbers, melons, and other productions of the hot- 
bed; and it is a very good method to ſurround that part 
with a reed-hedge, which both ſhelters and hides the beds 
from ſight. This ſquare ſhould always be large enough 
for the beds of two years. 


The moſt important points of culture and management 


are the well digging and manuring the ſoil, and the giv- 
ing a proper diſtance to each plant. The quarters and 
dunghills are both alſo to be kept clear of weeds ; for if 
they are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds on the dunghills, it 


is in vain to root them out of the garden, as they will be | 
continually renewed from thence. Miller's Gardener's 


Dit. 


Robbing gardens and orchards of fruit growing in them, | 
ſtealing underwoods and hedges, and ſtealing or deſtroy-| 
ing any turnips, or the roots of madder, when growing, | 
are puniſhable criminally, by whipping, ſmall fines, im-| 
priſonment, and ſatisfaction to the party wronged, ac- 


cording to the nature of the offence, by the ſtatutes 43 
Eliz. cap. 7. 15 Car. II. cap. 2. 23 Geo. II. cap. 26. 
and 31 Geo. II. cap. 35. And by ſtat. 6 Geo. III. cap. 
36. and cap. 48. the ſtealing by night of any trees, or 
of any roots, ſhrubs, or plants, to the value of 5s. is 
made felony in the principal aiders and abettors, and in 
the purchaſers, knowing the ſame to be ſtolen ; and the 
ſtealing of any timber-trees, as oak, beech, cheſnut, wal- 
nut, aſh, elm, cedar, fir, aſp, lime, ſycamore, and birch, 


and of any root, ſhrub, or plant, by day or night, is li- 


able to pecuniary penalties for the two firſt offences, and 
for the third is a felony, liable to tranſportation for ſe- 
ven years. VV | 


tandria monogynia Claſs: the ſtyle is elevated, and com- 
poſed of two lobes; the calyx is divided into vertical 


legments, and the fruit is a polyſpermous berry, There 


is only one ſpecies. 


garden, 


Gardening has, in all ages, been eſtcemed an employ-| 
ment worthy the greateſt heroes and philoſophers : the 


emperor Diocleſian, at Salona; and Epicurus and Me- 


trodorus, at Athens, have ennobled the art beyond all] 


encomium. 


Goetzius, ſuperintendent of Lubeck, printed a diſlerta-| 


tion in 1706, intitled Knee, ſeu de Eruditis Hor- 
torum cultoribus, of the learned men who have loved 
and cultivated gardens: among which number he ranks 
Adam Gregory, Nazianzen, St. Auguſtine, Pliny, and 

zero; nor thould he have forgot the elder Cato, De- 


mocritus, Plato, and his academy. 


or , c firſt carried gardening to any thing of 


a Quintinie has gone yet farther ; nor 
e our own countrymen been wanting to its improve- 
gent; as London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Fair- 
child, Miller, Brown, &c. | | 
1 has lately applied mathematical reaſoning to 
On 3 and ſhewn how to make the beſt uſe of the 
ans rays in gardens, | 


Ra eee in gardening are planting, tranſ- 

2 which Ya een, pruning, ſowing, &c. 
ther particular 00 ee eee ; | 

«er pos eee to the art of gardening, ſee un- 
b 8. ARIEGATION, NURSERY, SEED, 
SLUT, Kc. , FRUIT=TREE, DWanr, 


GARDENING, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a 


You, II. N? 147. 


GAnUDFr aids, in Falconry. To garden a hawh, is to put 
her on a turf of graſs, to cheat her. 

Some alſo uſe the ſame phraſe for the giving her an ait- 
ing, or letting her fly at large. | 

GARDEROBE. See WarD-RoBE, | 

GARDEYN. See GUARDIAN. 

GARDIAN. See GuARDIAÄNx. 

G ARDON, in /chthys!ogy, the name of a fiſh of the roach 
kind, ſuppoſcd by many not to differ in any thing eſſen- 
tial from the common roach of the Engliſh rivers: ſome 
authors call it the gardon sR GUS, and cephalus; others 
LEVUCISCUS. | 

GARDUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome writers 
on fiſhes to that kind of cyprinus, called by Geſner and 
others, the ſargus. See GAR DON and Cyerinvus. 

GARE, in our Old Mriters, a coarſe wool, full of ſtaring 


hairs, ſuch as grow about the ſhanks of ſheep. 31 Edw. 
III. cap. 8. | 


GAR-FISH. See Esox and Acvs. | 

GARGANEY, in Ornithology, anas querquedula of Lin- 
nzus, the name of a freſh water-fowl of the duck kind 
it is ſomewhat larger than the teal, but very like it in 

_ ſhape. Its beak, legs, and feet, are of a deep lead co- 


| Jour; the upper part of the head is duſky, but it has on 


each fide a white ſtreak drawn from the eyes to the back 


part of the bead; the throat and lower part of the 


neck are variegated with white and a reddiſh brown; 


juſt under the beak it has a black ſpot; the breaſt is 


beautifully variegated with tranſverſe undulated lines of 
black, and a duſty brown ; the belly is white or yel- 
lowiſn. The female is ſmaller than the male, and hag 


not the bright colours about the head, which are ſo 


beautiful in that. It has an obſcure white mark over 

the eye, and the reſt of the plumage is of a browniſh ath 
colour. Theſe birds are in many places called the ſum- 
mer teal. 5 


GARGARISM, GaxcIE, in Medicine, a liquid form of 
remedy, for diſorders in the mouth, gums, throat, 


The word is Greek Tagyaprope, formed of yagyartery, 


colluere, to waſh. Or the Hebrew garghera, the throat. 


Gargariſms are compoſed of honey, ſalt, ſyrups, ſpirits, 
_ vinegar, waters, and decoctions; and produce their ef- 
fects by cleanſing, lubricating, &c. the parts. 


| Gargles are peculiarly uſeful in fevers and ſore throats ;. = 


and they have this advantage above many other medi- 


eines, that they are eaſily procured and prepared: an 


uſeful gargle for ſoftening and cleaning the mouth may 
be made with a little barley water and honey, acidulated 
with vinegar. Gargles bear different appellations accord- 
ing to the uſes to which they are applied. An attenuat- 
ing gargle, made by mixing fix ounces of water, with one 
ounce of honey and a dram and a half of nitre, or by add- 
ing an ounce of honey and half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac to the emollient garg/e, may be uſed in the 


inflammatory quinſey or in fevers, ſor cleaning the tongue 
and fauces. A good gargle for this purpoſe may be made 
with ſtrong ſage tea, ſweetened with honey and ſharpened 
with vinegar. The common gargle, made by mixing ſix 
_ ounces of roſe water with half an ounce of ſyrup of clove 
July-flowers acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, cleanſes the 


tongue and fauces, and ſerves alſo for a gentle repellent. 


emollient gargle with an ounce of tincture of myrrh and 


two ounces of honey, ſerves to cleanſe exulcerations and 


to promote the excretion of tough viſcid ſaliva. be 


roots, and two or three llgs in a quart of water till near 
one half of it be conſumed, and ſtraining out the liquor, 
is beneficial in fevers, when the tongue and fauces are 


diſcharge of the ſaliva. Sir John Pringle recommends a 
decoCtion of figs in milk and water, with the addition of 


ſal ammoniac, as an uſeful garg/e in the inflammatory 


uinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces. | 
GARGET, a diſeaſe of cattle, conſiſting in a ſwelling of 
the throat and the neighbouring parts; to prevent which, 
bleeding in the ſpring is recommended. | 
GARGIL, a diſtemper in geeſe, which by ſtopping the 
head frequently proves mortal. Three or four cloves of 


garlic, beaten in a mortar with ſweet butter, and made 


into little balls, and given the creature faſting, are the or- 
dinary cure. | : ; | 

GARHANA, in Ichs, a name by which ſome have 
called a large Brafilian fiſh, of the ſhape of our carp, 


more uſually known among authors, by its Braſilian name 


ACARAAYA, e 

GARICON, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 

Arabian writers to the drug called agaric by the an- 
eients 

The Arabians have ſaid nothing of this drug, but what 

they have tranſcribed from the Greek of Dioſcorides and 

8 0 others; 


2 5 ers 


The detergent gargle, prepared by mixing a pint of the 


emollient gargle, made by boiling an ounce of marſhmallow. 


rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts and promote the 
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others; it is certain however from the concurrent teſti- 
mony of all the ancients, as to the form, nature, and 
virtues of AC ARI0, that theirs was not the ſame ſubſtance 
which we call by this name. ; 

The ancients knew two kinds of what they called agaric: 
they diſtinguiſhed theſe by the common terms of male 
and female; the male was a root reſembling the filphium 
of a cubit long, and of an inch or two in diameter; the 


female was the corrupted wood of certain trees, particu- 


larly of the cedar, and other odoriferous woods. 


Pliny makes it indeed the decayed wood of the oak, which 


ſhines like fire in the dark, and calls it a fungus, but this 
was not the agaric of the Greeks. 

'The female agaric, or the decayed wood of the cedar, 
was what they gave as an antidote and cordial ; the male, 
or as Others called it, the black agaric, was poiſonous. 
Dioſcorides places it among the poiſonous roots, and Avi- 


cenna condemns it, as hard and unfit for internal uſe; | 


the other, or female agaric, being ſoft, ſriable, and tender. 
When it was thus in a great degree, however, it was con- 


demned by the more accurate writers; and Dioſcorides, | 


in particular, condemns the agarics of Cilicia and Galatia 
as too friable, and of no value: ſo that they ſeemed to 
fix upon a proper ſtage in the decay, as the neceflary 
qualification of good agaric. | | 
GARIDELLA, ſo named by Tournefort in honour of Dr. 


Garidel, profeſſor of phyſic at Aix in Provence, in Bo- 


tany. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath no petals, | 


but five oblong equal nectariums occupy their place, 
which are bilabiate. It hath eight or ten awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the empalement. In the 
centre are ſituated three compreſſed germina, which be- 


come three oblong compreſſed capſules with two valves, | 


incloſing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. 


We know but one /pecics 
of this genus, 


GARLAND, an ornament for the head, made in manner 


of a crown or chaplet. 
'The word is formed of 


nage traces its origin from gyrus, through gyrvlus, to gy- 


rulare, gyrlandum, ghirlandum; and at length ghirlanda, | 


and gulrlande; fo that guirlande, and gailand, are de- 
ſcended, in the ſixth or ſeventh degree, from gyrus. 
Hicks rejects this derivation, and brings the word from 

gardel handa; which in the northern languages, ſignify, 
a noſegay artfully wrought with the hand. —_— 


Garlands are a ſort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, 


or even of precious ſtones, but eſpecially of flowers; to 


which the word, in our language, is more immediately | 
appropriated. Janus paſles in antiquity for the inventor | 


of garl/ands. Athen. Dipnoſ. lib. xv. 


GARI. Ax ps alſo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits and 
leaves, intermixed; anciently much uſed at the gates of | 
temples, where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings, were held ; | 
or at any other places where marks of public joy and | 


gaiety were deſired; as at triumphal arches, tourna- 
ments, &c. Garlands or ſeſtoons, were alſo put on the 
heads of victims, in the ancient heathen ſacrifices. St. 
Paulinus, in his poem on St. Felix, does not forget the 
garlands, and crowns of flowers, placed at the door of the 
church, and on the tomb of that ſaint. _ | 
The Italians have a ſort of artilicers called //7aro!; ; whoſe 
office is, to make garlands, or ſeſtoons, and other deco- 
rations for feaſts ö | 5 
GARLAN p, in a Ship, denotes 
about the head 
from galling. 5 
GARLAND is alſo a ſort of net, whoſe opening is extended 
by a wooden hoop of ſufficient ſize to admit a bowl or 
Platter within it. It is uſed by the failors as a locker or 


a collar of ropes, wound 
of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 


cupboard to contain their proviſions, being hung up to | 


the deck within the birth, where they commonly meſs 
between decks. | 


| GaxLany, Shot, is a piece of timber nailed horizontally | 


along the ſhip's ſide from one gun port to another, and 
uſed to contain the round ſhot ready for charging the 
great guns in battle. For this purpoſe it is furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſemi-globular cavities, correſponding to the 
ſize of the cannon balls contained in it. | 
GARLICK, Allium, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers are 
included in one common ſpatha, and are compoſed of fix 
oblong erect petals, and ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, of the 
length of the petals, and crowned with oblong ſummits ; 
the germen, which ſupports a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an 
acute ſtigma, becomes a three-cornered capſule, opening 
Into three parts, having three cells, filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. 'There are nineteen ſpecies. 
The common garlict and rocambole are eaſily propagated 
by planting the cloves, or ſmall bulbs, in the ſpring, in 
beds, about four or five inches diſtant from each other, 


keeping them clear from weeds, About the beginning | 


the French guirlande, and that of 
the barbarous Latin garlanda, or Italian ghirlanda. Me- 


GARNET, in Natural Hiſtory. 


of June, the leaves of the firſt fort ; 
nots, to prevent their ſpindling or en be lied! 
which will greatly enlarge the bulb. In the to ſceg, 
July the leaves will begin to wither and deca middle gf 
time they ſhould be taken out of the oa at which 
up in a dry room, to prevent their rotting 
thus preſerved for winter uſe. The roots of th 
fort may be left in the ground till the leaves ar gam 
and their bulbs may then be taken up and are 1551 
Garlick is an extremely active and penetrating me. 
It is of the number of thoſe roots which 1 medicine 
be uſed freſh and full of juice, not dried: 10 0 ways to 
it the greateſt of all alexipharmics. enn 


2 þ 0. War 
mulate the ſolids, attenuate thick humo and li 


. f . urs, and ref 
trefaCtion, are its primary virtues : on this e 
i 


improper in hot bilious conſtitutions; but in cold, { 
giſh, phlegmatic habits, it proves a ſalutary N up. 
ful corroborant, expectorant, - diuretic, and KN 
The German phyſicians frequently carry a clove of * 
lick in their mouths, when they viſit patients in 2 
nant fevers: with us it is more in uſe among count * 
ans : u et Pets 
ple, than in the thops. They give a decoction of gr 
in milk, as a remedy for worms, and alſo in Meh 
and in ſupprefſions of urine. Its moſt conſtant uſe _ 
ever, is in aſthmas, and catarrhous diforders of te breaf 
in which it promotes expectoration. It has likewiſe bern 
found ſerviceable in the beginning of dropſies, and 5 
preventing a new accumulation of water, aſter each. 
tion. Sydenham relates, that he has known the dropſ 
cured by the uſe of garlick alone. " 
Whatever may be the virtues of garlich, it ought to he 
uſed in ſmall doſes, and that not too frequently, becauſe, 
if long continued, it is apt to heat and inflame the yi, 
cer. | 
Garlick is ſometimes employed externally, in unguent 
and lotions, as an antiſeptic and diſcutient; and is fre. 
quently an ingredient in the ſtimularing epithems, applied 
to the ſoles of the feet, in the low ſtage of acute diſten- 
pers, for railing the puiſe, and relieving the head; and 
it is much commended by Sydenham for this purpoſe 
The roots loſe conſiderably of their weight by drying; 
ſo that fix grains dry may be looked upon as equivalent 
to fifteen grains of the freſh root. The freſh root yields 
on expreſſion, about a fourth of its quantity of a yer 
viſcid, glutinous juice; and both the freſh and dry rot 
communicate their virtue to water by warm infuſion, 4 
quart of water poured boiling hot on a pound of the freſh 
root ſliced, with a proper quantity of ſugar, makes the 
ſyrup of garlick of the ſhops. The oxymel of garlic i 
prepared by infuſing an ounce and a half of the heh 
root in half a pint of vinegar, and diſſolving in the 
| ſtrained liquor, by the heat of a water-bath, ten ounces 
of clarified honey. The ill ſmell of the garlick may be 
in ſome degree prevented by boiling two drams of cat 
raway, and the ſame quantity of ſweet fennel leeds 
bruiſed in the vinegar, before the garlich is put in. The 
garlick ſhould never be boiled, either with vinegar or wi 
tery liquors, becauſe the virtues of this root, reſding in 
an eſſential oil, are exhaled with the ſteam. Redlied 
ſpirit of wine, digeſted on dry garlick root, extracts is 
virtues more readily and perfectly than either water 0 
.. vinegar. Lewis's Mat. Med. 0 | 
GARLICK, wild, a name given to a 
GARLICK Pear. See CRATEVA. 


ſpecies of oxlox. 


See GRANATE: | 
GARNET, in a Ship, is a tackle having a pendant cow 
from the head of the main maſt, with a block ſtrong 
ſeized to the main ſtay jult over the hatch- way; in whict 
block is reeved the runner, which hath a hook at - 
end, in which are hitched the ſlings; and at the ot þ 
end is a double block, in which the fall of the b x 
reeved ; ſo that by its means any goods, or calks, gd 
not over heavy, may be hailed and hoiſed into, er 
the ſhip : when this garnet is not uſed, it is falteneaals 
by the ſtay at the bottom of it. | 
GARNET, c/iv. See CLE W-garnet. EIT. 
GARNISH, in ſome ancient writings and ſtatutes. * 
garni/h the heir, ſignifies to warn the heir. 27 


cap. 3. 

GARNISHEE, in Law, the party in whoſe 
is attached within the liberties of the city 0 
called in the ſheriffs court, becauſe he has 
ment, or warning, not to pay the money, 
and anſwer to the plaintifi-creditor's fuit. , e af 

GARNISHING is popularly uſed for the ſurnitu r 
blage, or ſortment, neceſlary foc the uſing er 
any thing. 3 
The word is French, ſormed of the verb gar, 
niſh or fit out. in things which 
The garniſhing of a diſh conſiſts of certain ent thered! 
accompany it, either as a part and inge ors, Ke. 2f 
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GarrISON guns conſiſt of 42, 32, 24, 1 


or as 2 circumſtance, or ornament z as when 
roots, &c. are laid about a fervice to 


garniſhrng f 


leaves, flowers, 


ſe the ey. , 
15 a ſame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, &c. 


dag cout a ſallet: garniſpings are of lemon, piſtachos, 
apes nate, yolks of bard eggs, artichoke-bottoms, ca- 
0: , 

ers, truffles, {weetbread, &c. 


CARNISHMENT, in Law, denotes a warning given any 


he better furniſhing of the cauſe, and 
. Wos, i Shs be ſued for the” Gestus of certain 
en and ſays, they were delivered to him, not only 
; gi ; plaintiff, but by J. 5. alſo; and therefore prays, 
N 8. may be warned to plead with the plaintiff, 
whether the conditions are performed, or no. In this 


etition be is ſaid to pray garni/hment ; which may be in- 


reted ; ; ies te 
110 +: or elſe a furniſhing the court with all parties to 
2 


the action, whereby it may thoroughly determine the 


cauſe. 


GAROSMUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for | 


the atriplex olida, or ſtinking orach, a very ſtinking low 
ant common on dunghills. 


CARRISON, in the Art of War, a body of forces diſpoſed 


in a fortreſs, to defend it againſt the enemy, or to keep 


the inhabitants in ſubjeckion, or even to be ſubſiſted 


during the winter ſeaſon. 


Du Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latin gar- 
; which the latter writers uſe to ſignify all manner | 


of munition, arms, victuals, &c. neceſſary for the de- 
fence ol a place, and the ſuſtaining of a ſiege. 


Garriſon, and winter quarters, Are ſometimes uſed indif- 
ſerently for the ſame thing; and ſometimes they denote | 


different things. 1158 6. 1 
In the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place wherein forces 


are maintained to ſecure it, and where they keep regular 


guards; as, a frontier town, a citadel], caſtle, tower, &c. 


The garriſon ſhould always be ſtronger than the town 


men. | 


Winter quarters ſignify a place where a number of forces [ 


are laid up in the winter ſeaſon, without A the re- 
gular guard. The ſoldiers, therefore, like better to be 
in winter quarters than in garriſon. 


GarR1SON carriages are thoſe on which all ſorts of garriſon 


pieces are mounted. See CARRIAGE. 


pounders; and they are made either of braſs or iron. 
The following table exhibits their dimenſions. _ | 


Brafs Garriſon Pieces. | Iron Garriſon Pieces. 
Caliber Length] Weight [Caliber Length] Weight | 
th e BS f. i. e. qr. i 

42 .o 0 64 o of 320 8 [56 o © 
""q2 | 9 2-149 2 18] 24 |9 8148 o o 
24 .+8- 4137 o of 18 [9g 0146 0 0 
173-67 3 127 FT] 06 
i 7 118--2-- of 9--|9:.0 118: -0. 0 
9 |6--0:113'-3 of 6 16:1 112: 0-0 

011 419 I 0-4 44 4 [$9 0 


fe Oon. 


GARRULUS Bohemicus, the Bohemian magpic, a name | 
given by ſome to the bird more uſually called AMPELIs, | 


{rom its love of grapes. 


CannuLys Argentoratenſis, in Zoology, the name given by 


authors to the ſpecies of magpie commonly called the 
ROLLER, a very beautifully variegated bird, brought to 
market in Italy, and ſome other places. 5 
n ER, ren,, a ligature to keep up the ſtockings; 
it is alſo particularly uſed for the badge or cognizance of 
a noble order of knights, hence denominated the 

K of the GARTER, a military order, next in dignity 
Uter the nobility, inſtituted by king Edward III. in 1344, 
under the title of the avereign and knights-companions 
ef the moft noble order — garter. | 


us order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights, or companions, 


N peers or princes; whereof the king of England 

ne fovereign, or chief. | 
e Wear a | 
8 = 5 between the knee and calf, with this 
thinks cv / as qui mal y penſe, q- d. ſhame to him that 
their ar Here, and they bear this motto ſurrounding 
that bins The meaning of which motto is ſaid to be, 
e 8 Edward having laid claim to the kingdom of 
"2 8 ſhame and defiance upon him that ſhould 
ten er ink amiſs of the juſt enterprize he had under- 
that the e ing his lawful right to that crown ; and 
into this ravery of thoſe knights whom he had elected 
order was ſuch as would enable him to maintain 


e : 
M againſt thoſe who thought ill of it. 


a warning to J. S. to provide himſelf for a de- 


8, 12, 9, and 6 | 


garter; wear it as the ſymbol o 


garter, (et with pearls and precious ſtones, | 


a College or corporation, having a great and | 


GAR 


little ſeal : their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, re- 
iſter, king at arms, and uſher. 05 

ſides which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, 
with petty canons, vergers, and twenty-ſix penſioners, 
or poor knights | 
The prelate is the head; and the oſſice is veſted in the 
biſhop of Wincheſter : next to him is the chancellor, 
which office is veſted in the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
keeps the ſeals. All theſe officers, except the prelate, 
have fces and penſions. | 
The order is under the patronage or protection of St. 
George of Cappadocia, the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom. 
Their college is held at the caſtle of Windſor, within 
the chapel of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, erected 
by the founder for that purpoſe. Their robes, &c. are 
the garter, decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of 
gold, to be worn daily; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, 
a ſur-coat, mantle, high velvet cap, collar of $S's, com- 
poſed of roſes enamelled, & c. | 


The mantle is the chief of thoſe veſtments made uſe of 


on ſolemn occaſions. Its colour is by the ſtatutes ap- 
pointed to be blue. The length of the train of the 
mantle only diſtinguiſhes the ſovereign from the knights- 
companions: to the collar of the mantle is fixed a pair 
of long ſtrings, anciently wove with blue filk only, but 
now twiſted round, and made of Venice gold and ſilk, 


of the colour of the robe, with knobs or buttons, and 


taſſels at the end. Ihe left ſhoulder of the mantle has 
from the inſtitution been adorned with a large garter, 


with the device Hovwt s0IT, &c. within this is the croſs 


of the order, which was ordained to be worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the ſtar was intro- 


_ duced, which is a ſort of croſs irradiated with beams of 


Glver. The collar is appointed to be compoſed of pieces 


of gold in faſhion of garters, with the ground enamelled 


blue, and the motto gold. 


When they wear not their robes, they are to have a filver 


ſtar on the left ſide; and they commonly bear the pic- 
ture of St. George, enamelled on gold, and beet with 
diamonds, at the end of a blue ribbon, croſſing the body 
from the left ſhoulder They are not to appear abroad 
Je ag the garter, on penalty of 6s. 8d. paid to the re- 
giſter. | „5 
The manner of electing a knight- companion into this 


moſt noble order, and the ceremonies of inveſtiture, are 


as follow. When the ſovereign deſigns to elect a com- 


panion of the garter, the chancellor of the order draws 
up the letters, which, paſſing both under the ſovereign's 
ſign manual and ſignet of the order, are ſent to the perſon _ 


by Garter principal king at arms, and are to this effect: 


We, with the companions of our moſt noble order of 
„e the garter, aſſembled in chapter, holden this preſent _ 
% day at our caſtle at Windfor, conſidering the virtuous 
fidelity you have ſhewn, and the honourable exploits _ 
you have done in our ſervice, by vindicating and main- 
© taining our rights, &c. have elected and choſen you _ 
one of the companions of our order. Therefore, we 
| © require you to make your ſpeedy repair unto us, to 
«© receive the enfigns thereof, and be ready for your in- 
ce ſtallation upon the day of this preſent month,” &c. 
The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with fine 
gold wire, having commonly the letters of the motto of 


the ſame, is, at the time of election, buckled on the left 
leg by two of the ſenior companions, who receive it from 


the ſovereign, to whom it was pieſented on a velvet 


cuſhion by Garter king at arms, with the uſual reverence, 


whilit the chancellor reads the following admonition en- 


joined by the ſtatutes : © To the honour of God omni- 
« potent, and in memorial of the bleſſed martyr St. 
« George, tie about thy leg, for =y renown, this noble 


& order, never to be forgotten or laid aſide; that thereby 
“ thou mayeſt be admoniſhed to be courageous, and 
« having undertaken a juſt war in which thou thalt be 


engaged, thou mayeſt ſtand firm, valiantly fight, and 
„ ſucceſſively conquer.” The princely garter being thus 


buckled on, and the words of its ſignification pronounced, 
the knight elect is brought before the ſovereign, who 
puts about his neck, kneeling, a ſky-coloured ribband, 


to which is appendant, wrought in gold within the gar- 


ter, the image of St. George on horſeback, with his 
ſword drawn, encountering with the dragen. In the 
mean time, the chancellor reads the following admoni- 
tion ; © Wear this ribband about thy neck, adorned with 
« the image of the bleſſed martyr and ſoldier of Cbriſt 
St. George, by whoſe imitation provoked, thou mayeſt 
& ſo overpaſs both proſperous and adverſe adventures, 
„that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed thine enemies both of 
„ body and foul, thou mayelt not only receive the praiſe 
« of this tranſient combat, but be crowned with the 
« palm of eternal glory.“ Then the knight elected 
kiſſes his ſovereign's hand, thanks his majeſty for the 

great 


the mott illuſtrious 
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| 6 ASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very im- 


GASTEROSTEUS, in Jchthyolzgy, the name of a genus 


by the number of back-fins. JT 

The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 
words Yep, the belly, and og, a bone; the greater 
part of the belly of this fiſh being fortified by bony plates. | 


GASTRIC, GasTRICUs, in Anatomy, is applied to divers 


the ſtomach. „ ; | 
Gasrkic juice, a name given by ſome authors to the pro- 


GAS 


or bezoardic powder, in Medicine, is formed of 
nd powder of crab's claws one pound, of 

--ntal bezoar prepared one ounce : this powder 1s 
ori 


Gasco10Ns 
the compou 


ade up into balls, called Gaſcoign balls, from the name 
m 


of their inventor. 


robable. 8 
its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or people of 
* * France, who, it ſeems, have been diſtin- 


; ing and rhodomontado. 

8, en A the ſmall cords uſed to faſten 
* fails to the yards when furled up. | 
GAST hound. Sce Gaze Ho UND. ; 
GASTALDU®, or CASTALDUS, an officer anciently en- 

tertained in the courts of divers princes. 
The word is alſo written gaſtaldius, gaſtaldin, gaſtaldatus, | 
waſtaldus, & c. Macri derives it from the Arabic chaſen- 


dar, purveyor of 4 houſe; others from the German g, } 


to retain travellers. 

8 was what in Italy and Spain is now called 
major-domo, viz. the maſter and ſteward of a houſhold. 
The gaſtaldus was a comes, or count; which ſhews his 
office to have been very conſiderable. — 

In the laws of Italy, we ſometimes alſo meet with ga 


zaldus in the ſenſe of a courtier, and ſometimes as an | 


eccleſiaſtical officer 3 ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to 
be fimony to buy the function of gaſlaldus. 


of the acanthopterygious fiſhes, the characters of which 
according to Artedi, are theſe: the branchioſtege mem- 
brane on each ſide contains three ſmall and ſlender bones; 
the belly is almolt all over covered with bony ſcales ; the 
belly-ſins have only two rays, the one of which is much 
larger than the other, and 18 prickly. The ſpecies of 
this fiſh are three. This is a genus of the thoracic: of 
Linnæus, who enumerates eleven ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 


dee STICKLE-back. | „ : „ 
GASTREPIPLOiCA, in Anatomy, a vein which opens into 
the trunk of the vena porta, formed of ſeveral branches, 


derived from the ſtomach and epiploon. Whence its | 


name, from yasnp, flomach, and eni7aoov, cp!ploon. 


veins, on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach. 
or ventricle, which the Greeks call Y. | 

| The gaſtricus major, or greater gaſtric vein, is inſerted 
into the ſplenic vein; and the minor, or leſſer gaſtric, 
into the trunk of the vena porta. „„ 

GasTRIC is alſo applied to two arteries; one of which, 

called the gaftrica dextra, or major, proceeds from the 


hepatic artery, and paſſing behind the pylorus, runs 


along the right ſide of the great curvature of the ſtomach, 


at laſt ends in the gaftrica ſiniſtra, or minor, which is | 


a branch of the /p/enica, and runs from the left to the 
right, along the left portion of the great curvature of 


per juice of the ſtomach. This is a thin, pellucid, 
ſpumous, and faltiſh liquor, which continually diſtils 
from the glandulous kernels of the ſtomach, for the diſ- 
ſolution, mixture, and dilution of our food, and is of 
great ſervice in digeſtion. _ Eo 
GASTRILOQUUS, or Gas TR1L0QUOUs, a perſon who 
ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach, and whoſe voice 
leems to come from afar off; more uſually called VE N- 
 TRILOQUUS, | 1 | . 
The term is formed of the Greek, Yep, belly, flomach, 


and the Latin, /oquz, to ſpeak. 


CASTROCNEMIUS, from agu, and xynyn, the legs in | 


Anatomy, a name common to two muſcles conſtituting. 
the ſura, or calf of the leg; the one called externus, the 
other internus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6, 11, 41. 

©STROCNE MIUS externus, called allo ſuralis externus, and 


gemellus, has two diſtinct fleſhy originations from the 


liperior and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the 
our appendage of the thigh-bone, which, in their de-| 
Teent, are each dilated into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the 
nnermoſt of which is thickeſt and largeſt, having each 
a different ſeries of fleſhy fibres, which at length uniting, 


make a broad, ſtrong tendon, which, 8 itſelf, 


a the great tendon of the folæus, four fingers readth 
_ its inſertion into the os calcis. See Tab. Anat. 
( ow fig. I. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. | 

a wry muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended, 

ml cd backwards; which motion is very neceſſary in 
Wee running, leaping, or ſtanding on tip-toe, &c. 

. © 1t.18, that thoſe who walk much, or carry heavy 

aus, and who wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe 


muſcles larger than oth 
OL, II. Ne 148. 82 
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GASTROCNEMIUS, or ſuralis internus, called alſo ſolænus, 


from its figure reſembling a ſole-fiſh, is placed under the 


external. Its outer fleſhy part is covered with a tranſpa- 


rent tendinous expanſion, which makes it appear of a 
livid colour. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 63. fig. 
2. N. 47. 

It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt 
part of the upper appendix of the fibula, and back. part 
of the tibia, that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpop- 
litzus ; and increaſes to a large fleſhy belly, compoſed 
of various orders of fleſhy fibres, ſome of them under- 
neath aptly expreſling the figure of the top of a feather, 


whoſe ſtamina, being here tendinous, join with the great 


tendon, which is about a finger's breadth long, and in- 
ferted into the ſuperior and hindermoſt part of the os 


The foot, together with the toes, being, as it were, a 
lever to the whole body, ought therefore to be attended 


with muſcles of great ſtrength to extend it; which is 


the reaſon that theſe muſcles ſo much exceed their anta- 
oniſts. | 1 


GAS TROLATER, of ag np, and AuJpeve, @ glution, or 


belly-god ; cujus deus venter eff. 


GASTROMANCY, or GasTROMANT14, a kind of divi- 


nation, practiſed among the ancients, by means of words 
coming, or ſeeming to come, out of the belly. 


The word is Greek, y-5pourJerz, compoſed of yacnp, | 


belly, and payſua, divination. 


There is another kind of divination, called by the ſame 


name gaſtromancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, 
or other round, tranſparent veſlels, within which certain 
figures appear by magic art. It is thus called, becauſe 
the figures appear as in the belly of the veſſels. 


GASTRORAPHY, in Surgery, expreſſes the operation of 


the ſuture, or ſewing up wounds in the abdomen. 
The word is derived from yao]ng, the belly, or abdomen, 
and pagn, à ſuture. | | | 


| This operation is generally much dreaded by the patient, 


and is gs panes in ſeveral caſes ; 1. where the wound 


is only in the muſcular part; and 2. where it is not very 
large, eſpecially if it be made lengthways : for if the 
wound ſhould penetrate into the cavity of the abdomen, 
and even let out a part of the omentum, or inteſtines ; _ 


yet in caſes where it is very ſmall, as wounds generally 
are, which are made by punCture, or have happened 


lengthways; in theſe caſes, upon returning the parts 


which are puſhed out, ſtopping the wound with a ſoft 


tent, and ſecuring all with a proper bandage, it may be 
healed without the help of the needle. Beſides in fat 


perſons, this operation is very difficult: and it would be 


an act of great cruelty in a ſurgeon, to perform this ope- 
ration upon a man, when he might be cured after an ca- 


ſier method. 5 — 
But there are two caſes in which this operation is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary: the. firſt is, where the wound is ſo 

large, that there is no poſſibility of retaining the inteſtines 

by any other method; for as the inteſtines are continually | 

puſhed forward in the act of inſpiration, by the action 
of the diaphragm and the abdomen, the falling down of 

the inteſtines in this caſe is unavoidable, and therefore 
the operation is neceſſary ; the other is in large tranſverſe 


wounds of the abdomen, where the muſcles are divided, 
but the peritoneum is not concerned. 


In wounds of the AB DO MEN the chief inquiry is, whe- 
ther the omentum or inteſtines are let out; if none of 


theſe have burſt through the wound, the lips of the 


wound mult be kept as cloſe together as poſſible with the 


hands, and the patient kept with his head lying down- 
wards, till the wound is ſufficiently ſecured from letting 


out the contents of the abdomen : but when the inteſ- 


tines are already fallen out, they muſt be returned with 


the greateſt expedition, leſt they ſhould receive any in- 

juries from the external air. It is firſt to be examined, 
however, whether they have received any wound or not, 
and whether they preſerve their natural warmth and co- 


lour; for where they are cold, livid, or dry, or wound- 
ed, they are not to be returned ſuddenly, but fomented 
with warm milk and water, or wrapped up for ſome time 
in the cawl of ſome animal newly killed, till they have 
in ſome degree recovered their native warmth and con- 
dition. FVP 12 
You will eaſily perceive, that there is ſome hurt in the 


inteſtines, though the wound does not immediately ap- 


pear, if there is a more than ordinary flaccidity in them; 
and when this is the caſe, the reſt of the inteſtines muſt 
be pulled gently forward till you find the wound. If no- 
thing of this ſort is the caſe, but the inteſtines are in 
their natural ſtate and condition, they muſt be returned 
in the following manner : the patient muſt be placed in 
a ſupine poſture, and laid on that fide that is oppoſite to 
the wound, and the inteſtine muſt be returned by the 
aperture of 1 with the two fore- fingers, taking 

3 5 | | Care 
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care never to take off one finger till the other is on the | 
gut; the patient 1s to be adviſed all the while to hold his 
French, and the lips of the wound muſt be then brought 


together. | 
If the inteſtines have been forced through a ſmall wound, 


and are afterwards ſo diſtended with wind, that they 


cannot eaſily be returned, it is neceſſaty to pull the in- 


teſtine gently forward, that more of it may come out, 
and the wind take up by that means lefs room in any one 
part; an aſſiſtant muſt then gently dilate the wound as 
far as may be, either with his hand, or with two hooks 
fixed in the internal membrane, while the ſurgeon re— 
turns the inteſtines ; when this is done, the wound muſt 
be ſecured firſt with the hand; and then with the proper 
dreflings; and in this caſe the ſurgeon may avoid the uſe 
of this painful operation. 


When it is found neceſſary to perform the operation, it 


muſt be done in the following manner: firſt paſs a ſtrong 


double or quadruple thread, well waxed, through two | 


crooked needles, and with theſe ſtitch up both ends of 
the wound, beginning at one end with the upper lip of 
the wound, paſling the needle through the peritoneum, 


' muſcles of the abdomen, and the common integuments, 


from within outwards, leaving only the breadth of a 


thumb between the ſtitches and the mouth of the wound, | 


_ obſerving the ſame method in paſſing the other needle 


through the lower lip; while you are paſſing the needle 


with one hand, it will be proper to ſupport the lips of 


the wound with the other, to prevent the inteſtines from 
being wounded. In a wound of two fingers breadth, one 
ſtitch in the middle will be ſuſficientz but in larger 
wounds the ſtitches muſt be repeated in proportion to 
their ſize, leaving a thumb's breadth between each of 
the ſutures; the extremities of the thread are to be left 


| hanging down on each fide z and when the future is fi- 


niſhed, while an aſliſtant holds the lips of the wound 
together, theſe ends are to be tied in knots in the follow- 
ing manner: both ends of the threads are to be taken 
up, and to be tied ſirſt in a ſingle, then in a flip knot, 
paſſing a ſmall bolſter between the two knots, to prevent 


the {kin from being hurt. Where there are more ſutures 
than one, you mult begin at the upper part of the wound, 


tying them down in order, that betore the laſt is tied, | 


{oft tent of the ſize of a finger, with a thread faſtened. 
to the end of it, may be introduced into the lower part 


of the wound. This tent will keep a paſſage open for 
the evacuation of grumous blood, or matter, which may 
be collected in the cavity of the abdomen. The wound, 


when all this is done, muſt be anointed with ſome vul- 
nerary balſam, and covered with pledgets of lint, a ſtick- 
ing plaſter, and bolſters, ſecuring all with the ſcapulary 
bandage. Large wounds alſo extending to the perito- 
neum, but not penetrating it, require this operation to 
prevent bad ſymptoms, and dangerous herniz from a 
diſtenſion of that membrane; but in this caſe the needle 


muſt paſs only through the muſcles and common integu- 


GASULON, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by Avi- | 


cenna and Serapion, to expreſs ſometimes the plant hyſſop, 


ments. Heiſter's Surgery, book i. chap. 5. _ 
ASTROTOMY, of ya5ug, and 7euve, I cut, the opera- 
tion of cutting open the belly; otherwiſe called the Cz- 
SAKTAN ſection. See alſo LITHOTOMux. 


and ſometimes nitre. Theſe are two very different things 


terpretation of the word being the cleaning of clothes, 


it was uſed probably at ſome time to ſignify every thing | 


of an abſterſive quality; but among the many things of 


G 


ATE, in Architecture, a 


this kind once called by it, the two above mentioned are | 


all that we find recorded, which may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the context. | 

large door, leading or giving 
entrance into a city, town, caſtle, palace, or other con- 
ſiderable building. 5 x 1 
Thebes, in Egypt, was anciently known by the appella- 
tion, with a hundred gates. Fez, in Africa, has thirty- 
one gates. In ancient Rome there was a triumphal gate, 


porta triumphalis. In modern Rome there is the Jubilee 


gate, which is only opened in the year of a grand ju- 


-BILEE.. 


The gates of London were many of them converted into 
gaols or priſons, as Ludgate, Newgate, &c. but they are 
now removed. The leſſer, or by-gates, are called paſterus. 


Gates, through which coaches, &c. are to paſs, ſhould 


not be leſs than ſeven feet broad, nor more than twelve ; 
the height to be 15 the breadth. 


GarTr, or Gair, in the Mancge, called in French train, 


is uſed ſor the going or pace of a horſe. 


GaTE, in a military ſenſe, is made of ſtrong planks, with 


iron bars, to oppoſe an enemy. They are generally made 
in the middle of the curtin, from whence they are ſeen, 
and defended by the two flanks of the baſtions "They 
ſhould be covcred with a good ravelin, that they may 


to be known under the ſame name; but the proper in- | 


— 


— 


_ 


not be ſeen or enfiladed by the enemy, Theſs fotrs, be 
15 he, 


longing to a fortified place, are pafl, 
rampart, which may be mut and 3 through the 
doors and 2 PORTCULE ts, They are eith NY 


poke er Private of 
Private gates are thoſe paſſages by which 

go out of the town unſeen by The e re 4 
paſs to and ea the on of the duty in N 8 
or on any other occaſion which is to be. ons, 
the beſiegers. ; © concealed from 
Public gates are thoſe paſſages through 

ſuch curtins, to which the great 980 the m 
lead. Ihe dimenſions of theſe are uſually about th; 

or fourteen feet high, and nine or ten feet wide 3582 
nued through the rampart, with proper receſſes f as 
paſſengers to ſtand in out of the way of wheel 5 


idle of 


7 »C 5 

The front of the gate-way on the outſide is 3 

ornamented with architecture either of the Tosca 
can or 


Doric order; and over the vault, which core 
ſage, cloſe to the town wall, is erected a buildi 

about eighteen ar twenty feet ſquare, in which hes O 
eullis is ſuſpended ; and on the inſide of the wel ne 
there is generally another building, of about à baking 
feet in front, and thirty deep, and high enough to - 
tain one or two floors of rooms for one of the — 


rs the paſ. 


town 


officers; the ground-floor ſerving for guard-rooms for 


the troops on duty at the gates. See 
8 and 1 ; e 
(3JaTE, poſtern, See SALL y-port. oe, 
GATE of the ſea, or a ſea-gate, is uſed when two fhj 
lie aboard one another in a wave or billow, and b thi 
8 means ſometimes become -broten. 1 5 LM 
TATES, opening of, in Aſtrology. See Optxixc., 
GATHER, math e vis. A ſhip is faid to gather 
on another, when ſhe gets the wind of her. = 
GA'CVISCH, in lchthyology, a name given by fome to an 
American ſiſh, a ſpecies of the turdus or wraffe of 2 
yellow colour, and beautifully variegated with red calleq 
by moft authors by its Braſilian name, PIRA piranga. 
GAVALLI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
of the old writers to BDELLIUM, particularly to the 
Arabian kind, which was the pureſt, and was uſually in 
form of ſmall tears, and of a pale yellowiſh colour. 


GAVEL, or Ga BREI., in Law, fgnities tribute, toll, cuſ. 


tom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue, of which there 
were anciently ſeveral kinds; gavel-corn, gavel-mal,, au- 


gavel, gavel-fedder, c. = 


GaveL is ſometimes alſo uſed for what we more uſually 


call the GABLE. 5 
GAVELET » GavFLETUM, in Law, a ſpecial and an- 
cient kind of ceſſavit, uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom 
of gavel-kind continues; whereby the tenant thall for- 
ſeit his lands and tenements to the lord, if he withdraw, 
from him his due rents and ſervices. 
The proceſs of the gavelet is thus: the lord is firſt to ſeek 
by the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three 
weeks, to find ſome diſtreſs upon the tenement, till the 
ſourth court; and if, at that time, he find none, at this 
fourth court it is awarded, that he take the tenement in 
his hand, in name of a diſtreſs, and keep it a year and 
a day without manuring ; within which time, if the te- 
nant pays his arrears, and make reaſonable amends ior 
the with-holding, he ſhall have and enjoy his tenement 
as before: if he come not before the year and day be 
paſt, the lord is to go to the next county- court, with 
witneſſes of what had paſſed at his own court, and pro- 
nounce there his proceſs to have farther witneſſes; and 
then, by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and 
manure the tenement as his own: ſo that, if the tenant 
deſire afterwards to have and hold it as before, be mill 
agree with the lord, according to this old ſaying: * 833 
* he not ſince any thing given, or any thing paid, then 
“let him pay five pound for his were, ere he decor 
„ healder again.” Other copies have the latter part wita 
ſome variations: © let him nine times pay, and nie 
„ times repay.” | 
GAVELET, in London, a 
London : Breve de gaveleto in London. 
quia tenementa fuerunt indiſtringibilia, And the ſatu 
of gavelet, 10 dw. II. gives this writ to lords of rents 
in the city of London, as well as in Kent. Hete le 
parties, tenant and demandant, appear by J a 
to ſhew cauſe why the one ſhould not have his re 
again, on payment of his rent, or the other recotef! 
lands, on default thereof. nad 
GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuſtom, whereby the ke. 
of the father are equally divided, at his death, . 
all his ſons; or the land of the brother among? 
brethren, if he have no iſſue of his own: 1 
Lambard compounds this term of the three ae rerfies 
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child wo from the Britiſh gavel, 1. e. a hold or 
ind, my_ 1 cenned, or cenedl, generatio, or familia, and 


3 -ened] might ſigniſy teh. generationis. 
thus 3 


Teutonicis priſcis patrios fuccedit in agros 
Maſcula flirps omuis, ne foret ulla potens. 


This cu 
Jand, is 
field in 
| differen 
26. all 3 


5 the fiat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 
8 125 in Wales are made deſcendible 

he Felt according to the courſe of common law; 
oo by it appears, that this tenure was alſo in that 
where Ny and was probably of Britiſh original. 
a book of records in Chriſt-church, Canter- 
hor, of IE Id all their lands either by writing, or 
5 OI were called Hochland, whoſe owners 
omg en, whom we now call freeholders: the ſecond 
yy atk falkland, the owners whereof were of ſervile 
"ndition, and poſſeſſed ad voluntatem domini, Now, the 
inheritance, Or freehold, did not, in thoſe days, deſ- 
gend to the eldeſt fon, but to all alike z which, in Sax- 


whence came the cuſtom gavelkind. And the reaſon 
why it was retained in Kent more than other places, 


fon, could not be reduced to ſurrender to the Conqueror, 
but on theſe conditions, that they ſhould retain their 
ancient county-cuſtoms without any infringement or di- 
minution; and eſpecially that called gaveltind. 

In the reign of Hen. VI. there were not above thirty or 
for:y perſons in the whole county of Kent, who held by 


aterwards altered upon the petition of ſeveral Kentiſh 
rentlemen, with regard to great part of the land of that 
county, ſo as to be deſcendible to the eldeſt ſon accord- 
ing to the courſe of common law: by 31 Hen. VIII. 


lind, except thoſe which are diſgavelled by particular 
{tatutes. The diſtinguiſhing properties of this tenure 


ancient ſocage tenure, deſcend equally, and are divided, 
ſhare and thare alike, among all the male children; and, 


anc may then give, vend, or alienate the ſame to any 


perlon, without the conſent of any lord: and children |. 


here inherit their father's land, though convicted of fe- 
lony, murder, &c. according to the maxim, © The fa- 
* ther to the bough, the ſon to the plough.” The ten- 
ants in gavelkind are to do fealty, and to be in the tuition 
of the next akin, who is not next heir after them, till 


liteen years of age; to pay acknowlegement to the lord 


for the lands, &c. | | | 
AVELMAN, a tenant who is liable to tribute. 


leni de Terring, qui vocantur gavelmanni. Somner, | 


Cavelkind. 


AVELMED, the duty or work of mowing graſs, or cut- | 
ung of meadow land, required by the lord from his cuſ- | 
tomary tenants, Conſuctudo falcandi que vocatur gavel- | 


mel, Homner, os. 8 8 | 
AVELRIP, bedreap, or duty of reaping, at the com- 
mand of the lord—de conſuetudine metend? 40 acras & di- 
T7 Ge pAvelrip i autummno 40 /ol. & ſex denar. 


ELSESTER, fextarius weetigalis, a certain meaſure 
Among the articles to be charged on the | 
ewards and bailiffs of the manors belonging to the | 


of rent ale. 


church of Canterbury in Kent, according to which they 


ſeller / ſlibet 

cas; UN. U 

U "= . . 

l kd ewhire occurs under the name of tolſeſter, in lieu 
£01, the abbot of Abingdon was wont of cuſtom 


lore . . ; 3 
. celde the penny mentioned by Selden, in his diſſer- 
"0 annexed to 


What is called oakg 
aws of Henry I. 


WEL ny — 
3 Br. either manu-opera, by the hands and 


rapes, ant, or carr-opera, by his carts or car— 


CE Jine, a 1: 3 
kenden a line on the common gauging-rod, whoſe 
lives pu, nd uſe ſee under the article GANG. 
Cle, wy ole of a ſolid meaſure, is the diameter of a eir- 


weaſur. area is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame 
bus, the 
inches, the mm conceive a circle to contain ſo many 


meter of it will be 17.15; and that will 
ME gange. point of wine-meaſute. e 5 


— 


and Taylor, in bis Hiſtory of Carel 


hich anciently obtained throughout Eng- 
m_ force in a great part of Kent, Urchen- | 
Herefordſhire, and elſewhere, though with ſome 


he time of Henry VIII. our Saxon anceſtors | 


on, was called Iandeſcyftan, and, in Kent, to /hift land; | 


was that the people of Kent, upon the Norman inva- 


any other tenure than this of gave/kind; which was | 
c. z. Though the cuſtom ro deviſe gavelkind land ſtill re- 
mains; and all lands in Kent ſhall be taken to be gavel- | 


are various; ſome of the principal are theſe: the lands, 
held under this denomination of gavelkind, which is an | 


in defect of theſe, among the females. They are of | 
ape, or qualified to take the lands upon them, at fifteen; | 


w | | . | | 
Te to be accountable, this of old was one: de gavel- | 
bracini braciati infra libertatem manerio- 
uam lagenam & dimidiam cereuiiæ. This 


Fleta, c. 8. Nor doth it differ from 
adel in the gloſſary at the end of the 


inches; if ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 eubic | 
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And an ale pallon containing 282 cubic inches ; by the 
ſame rule, the gauge- point for ale-meaſure will be found 
to be 19.15: and after the ſame manner may the gauge · 
Point of any other meaſure be determined. 

Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder 


in inches is equal to the gange point in any meaſure (given 


likewiſe in inches) every inch in length thereof will con- 
tain an integer of the ſame meaſure. In a cylinder, 
whoſe diameter is 17.15 inches, every inch in height 
contains one entire gallon in wine-meaſure; and in an- 


other, whoſe diameter is 19.15, every inch in length 
contains one ale gallon. 


GAUGER, an officer appointed by the king to gauge, i. e. 


to examine or meaſure, all caſks, tuns, pipes, barrels, 
hogſheads of beer, wine, oil, &c. and to give them a 
mark of allowance (which is a circle burnt with an iron) 


before they be ſold in any place within the extent of this 


office. 

Of this officer, and his office, we have many ſtatutes ; 
thus, by 27 Edw. III. c. 8. all wines, & c. imported, are 
to be gauged by the king's gangers or their deputies; by 


31 Edw. III. c. 5. felling wine before gauged, incurs 
forfeiture, or the value: and by 23 H. VI. c. 16. the 
gauge penny is to be paid gaugers on gauging wines. 


The 31 Eliz. ordains that beer, &c. imported, thall be 
gauged by the maſter and wardens of the cooper's com- 
pany: ſee 12 Car. II. c. 4. See Fxcise. 


GAUGING, the art or act of meaſuring the capacities or 
contents of all kinds of veſſels, and determining the 


quantity of fluids, or other matters, contained therein.“ 


Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of 


veſſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepidal, cylin- 
drical, ſpheroidal, conical, &c. to ſome known cubic 
meaſure; and of computing, for inſtance, how many 


gallons, quarts, pints, or the like, of any liquor, e. gr. 


ale, beer, wine, brandy, &c. are contained therein: 
Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. 


Ihe principal veſſels that come under its operation are 


pipes, barrels, rundlets, and other caſks; alſo backs, 


coolers, vats, &c. | 


The ſolid content of cubical, parallclepepidal, and priſ- 
matical veſſels, is eafily found in cubic inches, or the 


like, by multiplying the area of the baſe by the perpen- 


dicular altitude. | | | 
And for cylindrical veſſels, the. ſame is found by multi- 


plying the area of the circular baſe by the perpendicular 


altitude, as before. | | 

Cafks of the uſual form of hogſheads, kilderkins, &c. 
may be conſidered as ſegments of a ſpheroid cut off by 
two planes perpendicular to the axis; which brings them 
to Oughtred's theorem for meaſuring ale and wine caſks; 
which is thus: add twice the area of the circle at the 
bung to the area of the circle of the head ; multiply the 


ſum by one-third of the length of the caſk, the product 
is the content of the veſſel in cubic inches. But, for 


accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Caſwel, &c. think, that moſt 


of our caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums of 
parabolic ſpindles, , which are leſs than the fruſtums of 
ipheroids of the ſame baſe and height, and give the ca- 


pacity of veſſels nearer the truth than either Oughtred's 


method, which ſuppoſes them ſpheroids; or than that 


of multiplying the circles. of the bung and head into 
half the length of the caſk, which ſuppoſes them para- 
bolic conoids; or than that of Clavius, &c. who takes 


them for two truncated cones; which is ſartheſt off 
The common rule for all wine or ale caſks is to take the 


diameters at the bung, and at the head, by which you 
may find the area of the circle there; then taking two 
thirds of the area of the circle at the bung, and one- 
third of the area of the circle at the head, and adding 
them together into one ſum, this ſum, multiplied by the 


internal length of the caſk, gives the content in ſolid 
inches; which are converted into gallons, by dividing 


by 282 for ale, and by 231 for wine gallons. - 
The readieſt method for common ule is to reduce the 


caſk to a cylinder of equal contents; and this is done 


by conſidering what is called the variety of the caſk. 
Suppoſe a cylinder inſcribed in a caſk, and another cir- 
cumſeribed about it, there will be a cylindrical ſpace in- 


cluded between the ſuperficies of the two cylinders, 
whoſe diameter or thickneſs is equal to the difference __ 


between the bung and head diameters of the caſk ; the 
curvature of the ſtaves of the catk takes in a certain pro- 
portion of this cylindrical ſpace, which is greater or leſs, 
as the curvatures bend, or bulging of the ſtaves is greater 
or leſs ; and this determines what is called the variety; 
and it will be the firft variety, if the catk bulges very 
much, ſecond variety, if leſs, and fo on; it is, there- 
fore, evident, that the diameter of the inſcribed circle 
may be increaſed fo as to take in a portion of the inter- 
jacent cylindrical ſpace equal to that taken in by the cur- 
vature of the ſtaves of the caſk; and then the catk and 
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Third variety, or ſtaves ſtill leſs curved, 
Fourth variety, or ſtaves almoſt ſtrait, 


will give 450023 an 
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increaſed cylinder will be equal in content. The dia- 


meter of the inſcribed cylinder is the head diameter of 
the caſk; the thickneſs of the cylindrical ſpace is equal 


to the difference between the bung and head diameters. 


The only difficulty, therefore, lies in determining what 
portion of this difference muit be added to the head dia- 
meter of the caſk, in order to obtain the diameter of the 
mean cylinder, or the cylinder of equal content. Now 
experience ſhews, that if 4,5 of the difference be- 
tween the head and bung diameters of any caſk be 
added to the head diameter, the cylinder whoſe diame- 
ter is equal to this ſum, and whoſe length is equal to that 
of the caſk, will contain as much or mote than that 
caſk, though the ſtave have the greateſt degree of cur- 
vature that is ever given to them. And as the difference 
between the bung and head diameters of caſks is ſeldom 
very great, the contents of a caſk whoſe ſtaves are quite 
ſtrait from bung to head, or of a caſk made up of two 
equal fruſtums of two equal cones, will generally be 
nearly equal to the contents of a cylinder, whoſe diame- 
ter is equal to the ſum of the head diameter of the caſk, 
and a little more than half the difterence between the 


bung and head diameters, and whoſe length is equal to 


the length of the caſk. Therefore, all the varieties of 
which caſks are capable lie between +5 and 28 of the dif- 
ference between the bung and head diameters; and the 
gauger has only to take ſuch a part of this difference (al- 
ways between +5 and gi) as his judgment and experience 
inform him to be moſt ſuitable to the curvature of the 
caſk; and this, added to the head diameter, gives the 
diameterof the mean cylinder. | ND 

It may not be amiſs to note here, that the difference be- 
tween the bung and head diameters may be very great, 
and yet the caſł have no bulging at all, for the bulging 


is the bend, or curvature of the half ſtave, between the 

bung and the head. | : 
Mathematicians give us abſtruſe theorems, for comput- 
ing the contents of caſks, upon the ſuppoſed reſem- 


blance between the curvature of the caſk and that of an 


ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola; but they may be as 
much miſtaken in judging of the curvature, as an expe-| 


rienced gauger between 58 and 28: for after all, the con- 


tents of caſks cannot be determined to a mathematical 
exactneſs; becauſe the forms of caſks do not exactly 


anſwer any mathematical figures. The buſineſs of gaug- 
ing is at beſt but gueſs work; but it is ſuch a way of 


gueſſing, as comes near enough the truth for the com- | 


mon purpoſes of lite. | | 
Here we may add ſuch decimal multipliers, for the dif- 
ference between bung and head diameters as have been 


the ſever-l varieties or curvatures of cafks. 


Firſt variety, or ſtaves very much bulging, „ or ,695 | 


Second variety, or ſtaves not ſo much curved, ,65 or ,63 
„6 or „56 
5 OT "oF8 


The following rule will ſerve ſor gauging caſks by the 
pen : take the difference of the bung and head diameters 
of any caſk, and multiply that difference by the number 
which ſtands againſt the name of the caſk given in the 


table; add the product to the head diameter; and the 


ſum will be the diameter of a cylinder, which, being of 


the ſame length with the given caſk, will contain as much; 


 ftquare the diameter thus found, and multiply that ſquare 
by the length, and divide the product by 359 for beer 


gallons, and 294 for wine. | 
The multipliers for a caſk, which is taken ſor varieties. 
I. of a ſpheroid 27 ( greateſt bulge. 
The middle) 2. of a parab.ſpindle (, 63) next leſs. 
fruſtum J Z. two conoids 556 next leſs to that. 


CA. two cones „51 K next leſs to that. | 


Example. Let a caſk be taken as the middle fruſtum of a 
ſpheroid, the bung diameter of which is 32 inches, the 


head 26, and length 50 inches; what is the content in| 


beer and wine gallons? 32—26X,7=4,2. To which 


add 26, and we ſhall have 30,2 for the mean diameter; 


and 40,21*=912,04 which multiplied by the length 50 
q 45602 | 


=155,1 wine gallons. The contents of other 


294 


calks may be found in the ſame manner by uſing the pro- 
per multipliers. Poſt. Dict. Com. See Everard's 8LID- 


ING rule. 


For the ready computation of the contents of veſſels, or 


of any ſolids in the meaſures in uſe in Great Britain, we 
thall here inſert the following rules taken from a 'Trea- 
tiſe of Practical Geometry, publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1745. 89. Vid: pag. 137. feq. 


| 49. To find the content of a cylindiic veſlel in Engliſh 


ſound by experience to be the trueſt, and beſt ſuited to 


= 127 beer gallons; and | 


meter of the greater baſe, B the number of inches 


content in wine gallons will be AA+AB+BBxA8x 


806. When the veſſel is the fruſtum of a parabolic cott 


10%. When the veſſel is a fruſtum of : ſpheroid, 


5 ; 74 let thei 
11, When the veſſel is a hyperbolic conoid, l. 5 


wine gallons, the diameter of the baſe 
the veſlel being given in inches and dar 
ſquate the number of inches in the e h: 
ſel z multiply this ſquare by the number 175 of the ve 
height, then multiply this product by: nehes in 
tion o, oo 34, and you will have the con 
ſel in gallons, and decimals of a pally 
let the diameter be =D=51,2 inches, the 1... 1. 
62,3 inches, then will the content be DD HNO 
51, 2 51, 2X 62,3 * o, 034 585,27 747 win, 8 
29. Suppoſing the Engliſh . Ws 
bical inches, the content of a cylindric veſſel! EY 
in ſuch gallons, by multiplying the ſquare of ide it 
ter of the veſſel by its height as before, and th OY 
by the decimal fraction 0,0027851, that "ws 
content in the gallons will be DDH x 0,00) b " 
3, If the Scotch pint contains 10 cubic? 
the content of ſuch a veſſel in Scotch ts = 
DDH x 0.0076. Pts vill h 
4% Suppoſing the Wincheſter buſhel to contz 
cubic inches, the content of a cylindrie veſſel is 2 
ed in thoſe buſhels, by multiplying the ſquare tg 
meter of the veſſel by the height, and the Psd he 
decimal fraction 0,0003606. But the legal Wach. 
buſhel containing only 2150.42 ſolid inches, the c0 8 
of a cylindric veſſel is computed in ſuch buſhels b * 
tiplying the ſquare of the diameter by the be . 
their product by the decimal 0,0003652, Or te p 
tent will be DDH x 0,0003652. See Bugkkl. I 
S Suppoſing the Scotch wheat firlot to contin 11 
cotch pints, or about 2197 cubical inches, the ente 

of a cylindric veſſel in ſuch firlots will be DDA 
0,000358. And if the bear firlot contain 31 Seay 
pints, the contents of ſuch a veſſel in bear firlot; wil 
DD H x 0,000245. See FIRIO Tr. 

05. It is to be obſerved, that when the ſeQion oke 
veſſel is not a circle, but an ellipſis, the product of tn 
greateſt diameter by the leaſt is to be ſubſtituted in thep 
rules, for the ſquare of the diameter, 

7%. To compute the content of a veſſel, which mx he 
conſidered as the fruſtum of a cone in any of thoſe me 
ſures. Let A repreſent the number of inches in the d- 


the diameter of the leſſer baſe. Compute the ſquare 6 
A, the product of A by B, and the ſquare of B. Tik 
the third part of the ſum of all theſe, and ſubſtitute iti 
the preceding rules for the fquare of the diameter, anf 
proceed in all reſpects as before. Thus for example, te 


0,0034. Or thus: to the ſquare of half the ſumof A 
and B add one third of the ſquare of half their difference; 
and ſubſtitute this ſum in the preceding rules for ths 
ſquare of the diameter of the baſe of the vefſel. Fort 
ſquare of Z A B added to } of the ſquare of 3A 
B gives 1 AAT 2 AB+Z* BB+nAA-;AB+33b 


+ 


=+AA+%AB+-BB.-- 


meaſure the diameter of the ſection at the middle of ie 
height of the fruſtum; and the content will be th 
ſame as of a cylinder of this diameter, of the ſame height 
with the veſſel. | | . 

9%. When a veſſel is a fruſtum of a ſphere, if you mi 
{ure the diameter of the ſection at the middle of h 
height of the fruſtum, then compute the content! 
cylinder of this diameter, and of the fame height vith 
the veſſel, and from this ſubtract T of the content &“? 
cylinder of the ſame height, on a baſe, the damet'9 
which is equal to. that height; the remainder wil pn 
the content of the veſſel. That is, if Deng 
diameter of the middle ſection, and II the height : 
fruſtum, you are to ſubſtitute DD 31 H forthe * 
of the diameter of the cylindric veſſel in the ft 
rules. | * 


baſes ate equal, the content is readily found b 1 
given from Oughtred. In other calcs, let t Þietk 
the ſolid be to the conjugate axis, as 1 f 13 et the 
diameter of the middle ſection of the frown © 15 
height or length of the ſruſtum, and ſubſtitute in | 


fix rules DD— HH for the ſquare of the diameter d 


gun 
the veſſel. 


= * . = © fol D 
axis of the ſolid be to the conjugate axis 35” | 


diameter of the ſection at the middle a ye " 
' | 
the height or length, compute DD+ ans and 1 


11 5 
a lindrc 
this ſum ſor the ſquare of the diameter of the c) 
veſſel in the firſt fix rules. round iſe 
129, In general, it is uſual to meaſure 2 © kg le 


ta 
by diſtinguiſhing it into ſeveral fruſtums, an giamete 
1 6 5 


— © i — 2 © > _ HH = 


the ſection at the middle of each ſruſtum ; 


diameter of 


* of che mean diameter; and to give their ſum as 
c 


01 the veſſel. From the total content com- 
a 7 1 Ahe they ſubtract ſucceſhvely the num 
an hich expreſs the circular areas that correſpond to 
thoſe mean diameters, each as often as there are 50 
in the altitude of the fruſtum to which it belongs, be- 
pinning with the uppermoſt; and in this manner _— 
Tate a table for the veſſel, by which it readily appears how 
much liquor is at any time contained in it, by taking 
either the dry, or the wet inches; having regard to the 
inclination, or drip of the veſſel, if it has any. 
This method of computing the content of a fruſtum 
from the diameter of the ſection at the middle of its 
is exact in that caſe only when it is a portion of 
a parabolic conoid; but in ſuch veſſels as Are in common 
ule the error is not conſiderable. When the veſſel is a 
ortion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the content by 
this method is found leis than the truth; but when it is 
a portion of a ſphere or a ſpheroid, the content com- 
puted in this manner exceeds the tcuth. The difference. 
or error is always the ſame in the different parts of the 
ſame, or of ſimilar veſſels, when the altitude of the fruſ- 
tum is given. And when the altitudes are different, 
the error is in the triplicate ratio of the altitude. Tf ex- 
actneſs be required, the error in meaſuring the fruſtum 


height, 


ncheſte 
Content 
by mul. 
7ht, and 
the cop 


tain 11! 
contents 
DDHy 
| Scotch 
8 will be 


of a cone, ſimilar to the veſſel, of an altitude equal to 
the height of the fruſtum. In a ſphere it is 3; of a cy- 
linder of a diameter, and height equal to the fruſtum. 
In the ſpheroid and hyperbolic conoid, it is the fame as 
in a cone, generated by the right angled triangle contain- 
ed by the two ſemiaxes of the figure revolving about that 
fide which is the ſemiaxis of the fruſtum. Theſe are de- 
monſtrated in a treatiſe of fluxions by Mr. Mac Laurin, 
where thoſe theorems are extended to fruſturns that are 
bounded by planes oblique to the axis in all the ſolids, 


n of the 
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in theſe 
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nches in 
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ſum of A 


ierence; 


either axis. Vid. p. 25. and 715. 5 gl 
In the uſual method of computing a table for a veſſel, 
by ſubducting from the whole content the number that 
expreſſes the uppermoſt area, as often as there are inches 
in the uppermoſt fruſtum, and afterwards the numbers 
for the other areas ſucceſſively, it is obvious that the con- 
tents aſſigned by the table, when a few of the uppermoſt 


ſtands on its leſſer baſe, but too low when it ſtands on its 
greater baſe ; becauſe, when one inch is dry, for ex- 
ample, it is not the area at the middle of the uppermoſt 
fruſtum, but rather the area at the middle of the upper- 
molt inch, that ought to be ſubducted from the total 
content, in order to find the content in this caſe. _ 

Dut gauging, as now practiſed, is chiefly done by means 
ic conold 
dle of the 
1] be the 
me beige 


the buſineſs at once, and anſwer the queſtion without 
ſo much calculation; which is no inconſiderable addi- 
non, both to the eaſe and diſpatch of the work. This 
inſtrumental way of gauging, therefore, we ſhall here 
chiefly inſiſt upon. | 


vou med . 8 
} mfiruftion of a GavG1xC-red, whereby the content of any 


dle of the 


nent df 4 clindrical, or common d Tel, is eafily had. Take the dia- 
jpht with meter AB of a cylindrical veſſel, AB DE, Tab. Sur vey- 
ent ak! mg. fig. 11. that holds one of the meaſures wherein the 
ameter af aud is eſtimated, e. gr. gallons, and join it at right 
will gt angles to the indefinite line A 7. From A to 1, ſet off a 


Tight line equal to AB; then will B 1 be the diameter 
0f a veſſel, that holds two meaſures, or gallons, of the 
lame height as the former, 5 

Again, let A2=B 1 ; then will B 2 be the diameter of 


reſent lle 
Abt ofthe 
the ſquat 
p fillt 8 


id, if the 


„the rule 
\ tle, 8 


af &e. upon the ſide of a rod or rule; and, on the 

4 2 the height or depth of a cylinder, that holds one 

110 ure or gallon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus 
ne gauging-rod complete. | 


H the 
i 
-1 the fil 


ameter 0 


ron as the quares of their diameters z couſequently the 
4 M Y the diameter of the veſſel that holds „ 2; Or 
29 mult be double, triple, or quadruple of that, 
At only holds one. And fince in the firſt, AB = 
ee de ſquare of B 1 is double, that of B 2 triple, that 
31 quadruple, &c. it is evident, that the right 


2 A3, A4, &c. are the diameters of the veſ- 


ſybſtitul 
ö cylind ic 


ele diy: 
aking wg 


therefore, being applied to the ſide of a 


he content of each, as if it was a |. 


of 2 conical veſſel, in this manner, is 4 of the content | 


that are generated by any conic ſection revolving about 


inches are dry, are ſtated a little too high, if the veſſel | 


of inſtruments called gauging-rods, or rules, which do | 


For cyl; f | | 
r Cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each 


— — 


Cylindrical veſſel 


meaſures, . it will immediately appear how many 


and gr. gallons, a cylindrical veſlel of that baſe, 
8 height of that which holds one gallon, will 


diameter 


Vox, II. No 148. 


| 


GauGING-rod, 


Wherefore, finding by the diviſions on the other fide of 
the rod, how often the height of one gallon is contained 
in the height of the given veſſel; and mulüplying the 
diameter before found by this number; the product will 
be the number of gallons the veſſel contains. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veſſel be 
8, and its height 12, its contents will be 96 gallons. 
Note, 19. The leſs you take the height of the cylinder 
containing one gallon, the greater will the diameter of 
the baſe be : whence both that, and the diameters of the 
cylinders containing ſeveral gallons, will be the more 
ealily diviſible into leſſer parts. Bayer directs ſuch height 
to be only one d:git, or tenth of an inch. 

29. The diameters of veſſels holding one or more deci— 
mal parts of a gallon will be had, by dividing one or 
more decimal parts of the veſſel holding a whale gallon, 
by its height; which gives us the area of the circular 
baſe ; from whence the diameter is ealily found by the 
rules delivered under DIiaMrTER, Ci1RcLE, &e. And 
afrer the ſame manner, the diameters are found ſor the 
diviſions of veſſels, that hold two or more gallons. 


GauGiING-rzd, uſe of the. To find the content of a caſk ; 


that is, to determine the number of meaſures, e. gr. gal- 
lons, it will hold: apply the gauging-rod to the veſſel, as 
directed in the preceding article, and find both the length 
of the calk, AC, fig. 12. and both diameters, GH, 
and AB. Now, as we find, by experiment, how far 
ſoever it may be from geometrical exactneſs, that a com- 
mon caſk of this form may ſafely enough be reputed as a 
cylinder, whoſe baſe is a medium between the head and 
the belly; find ſuch medium, which call the equated 
diameter. | ES or 
Then multiplying the number thus fourd by the length 
of the caſk A C, the product will be the number of mea- 
ſures the veſſel contains. ; 
Suppoſe, e.g. AB=}, and GH=12, and AC=15, 
the equated diameter will be 10: which multiplied by 15, 
gives the capacity of a calk, 150 meaſures. | 
If it happen, that the diameters of the two ends be not 
equal, meaſure them both, and take half their ſum from 
the diameter to work b7ÿß . 
There is another method whereby the content of a veſſel 
is had, without any calculation at all, which obtains in 
divers parts of Germany and the Low-Countties: but as 
this ſuppoſes all veſſels to be ſimilar to each other, and 
their length double of the equated diameter, that is, of 
half the ſum of the diameters AB, and GH, it is not 
ſafe to uſe it in all places. Kepler, however, prefers it 
ſo much before all others, as including all the precau- 
tions poſſihle, that he recommends it to the public, to 
enact it by law, that all caſks be made in this propor- 
tion. | | | | 
The methods of ganging, which chiefly obtain among 
us, are, by the four-toor garging rod, and Everard's /lid- 
ing-rule. | Fre 


deſcription and uſe of the four-foot. The 
four- foot gauging-rad, repreſented in Tab. II. Surveying, 
fig. 20. is uſually made of box, and conſiſts of ſour rules 
each a foot long, and about three-eighths of an inch 

ſquare, joined together by three braſs joints; by which 
means the rod is rendered four feet long, when the four 
rules are quite opened, and but one foot when they are 
all folded together 7 gb 

On the ſirſt face of this rod, marked 4, are placed two 

diagonal lines; one for beer, and the other for wine: 

by means of which the content of any common veſſel in 
beer or wine gallons may be readily found, by putting 
the rod in at the bung-hole of the veſſel, till it meets the 
interſection of the head of the veſſel with the ſtaves op- 
polite to the bung-hole. For diſtinction of this line, 
there is written thereon, cer and wine gallons, 
On the ſecond face, 5, are a line of inches, and the 
gauge-linez which is a line expreſſing the areas of cir- 
cles, wholg diameters are the correipondent inches in 
ale gallons, At the beginning is written, ate area. 
On the third face, 6, are three ſcales of lines; the firſt, 
at the end of which is written -or /ead, is for finding 
how many gallons there are in a hogthead, when it is 
not full, lying with its axis parallel to the horizon. The 
ſecond line, at the end of which is written B. L. figni- 
ſying a butt lying, is for the ſame ule as that for the hogſ- 
head. The third line is to find how much liquor is want- 
ing to fill up a butt when it is ſtanding: at the end of it 
is written B. S. ügnifying a butt /fanding. 
of the fourth face of the gavging-rod, 7, there are three 
ſcales of lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, 
and barrel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon, 
They are diſtinguiſhed by letters F. A. B. ſignifying a 
firkin, kilderkin, and barrel. 

GauGiNG-rod, uſe of the diagonal lines on the. To ſind the 
content of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſed 
end of the garging-rod into the bung-hole of the catk, 
with the diagonal lines upwards, and thruſt this braſeqͥ 

| eng 


In the half 


A 


end to the meeting of the head and ſtaves; then with 
chalk, make a mark at the middie of the bung-hole of 
the veſſel, and alſo on the diagonal lines of the rod, 
right againſt, over one another, when the braſed end 1s 
thruſt home to the head and ſtaves: then turn the gavg- 
ing- red to the other end of the velicl, and thruſt the 
braſed end home to the end, as before. 

Laſtly, ſce if the mark made on the garging-rod come 
even with the mark made on the bung-bole, when the 
rod was thruſt to the other end; which if it be, the 
mark made on the diagonal lines, will, on the ſame lines, 
ſhew the whole content of the caſk in beer or wine gal- 
lons. 

If the mark made on the bung-hole be not right againſt 
that made on the rod, when you put it the other way, 
then, right againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, 
make another on the diagonal lines; and the diviſion on 
the diagonal line, between the two chalks, will ſhew the 
veſſel's whole content in beer or wine gallons. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veſſel be 28 inches 
four tenths, its contents in beer gallons will be near 51, 
and in wine gallons 62. | 

If a veſſel be open, as a half-barrel, tun, or copper, 
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and ſtaves be 38 inches, the diagonal line gives 122 
beer gallons; half of which, viz. 61, is the content of 


i 
tugueſe to a water-fowl of the gull Lind, common in 


Braſil, and called by the natives guacu guacu. It is of 
the ſize of a common hen; its beak is long, ſtrait, and 


ellow ; its head is black on the top, as is alſo the farther 
alf of the wings and tail: the throat, breaſt, and belly 


and the meaſure from the middle on one fide, to the head| 


G AZ 


are white: it lays in the ſand. and its e 

of thole of the hen, and are accounteg 

the fleſh is not valued. 

GAULISH /inguage. See Roway 

GAULONTT A, among the Ferws, 
rather than a religious ſect, the 
I. E ANS. 

GAULTHERIA, in Botany, a genus 
nogynia clals : the exterior calyx is d 
terior 1s divided into five ſegments 
ed; the nectarium has ten tharp p 
a hve-celled capſule, 


GAULUES, in Aatiquity, a ſhi 
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P of a roundiſh form 


uſed by the people of Phcenicia. o molt! 
Gavrius allo ſigniſied a kind of Cup, 
GAUNT, an old word for lean, or Jank. Th 

a gauut-bellied, or light-bellied h us, we fay, 


1 : orle wh * 
ſhrinks up towards his flanks. e 


GAUNTLET. See Gan rLETI. 

GAVOTTA, or GAvO TTR, derived from the 
people inhabiting a mountainous diſtri 
Gap, in Italian Muſic, is a kind of da 
of has two ſtrains, briſk and lively, 
time; each of its ſtrains are played tw 

has uſually four or eight bars, 
eight, twelve, or more. 


Gann, 1 
Ct in France, calle 
nee, the air where. 
and in common 
Ice over, the fr 
bars, and the ſecond contain 
The time begins with a Nj 
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the open half tub. | | | nim, or two crotchets, or notes of equal value, and b 
If you have a large veſſel, as a tun or copper, and the|_ hand riſing; and ends with the fall of the Yao ys 
diagonal line, taken by a long rule, proves 70 inches; dominant, or mediant of the mode, never upon de fn 
the content of that vellel may be found thus: unleſs it be a rondeau. And the laſt begins with the rie has 
Every inch, at the beginning-end of the diagonal-line, of the hand, and ends with the fall upon the final o ke 
call ten inches. Ihus ten inches becomes 100 inches; | mode. | 0p | ; : 
| and every tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons; and every The Gawvots of Correlli, Albinani, Vivaldi and Others | 
© + 1 3 1 
| whole gallon call 1000 gallons. | | of the Jtaliane, correſpond with theſe rules as fir aSthe 
bl Exam. at 44,8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 relate to the meaſure, the number of bars in each ſtrain 
" gallons; ſo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches“ and the cadences; but in teſpect to the initial note; of 
il 8 tenths, is juſt two-tenths of a gallon, now called 200 the air they deviate from it ; for they ſometimes heoin 
1 gallons: ſo alſo, if the diagonal line be 76 inches and 7 with a whole bar, and ſometimes with an odd quarer, ( 
9 tenths, a cloſe caſk, of ſuch diagonal, will hold 1000 GavoTTA, tempo di, in the Italian Muſic, is when only { 
0 beer gallons; but an open caſk but half ſo much, viz.| the time or movement of à gavotte is imitated, without } 
bl g oo beer gallons. « | | any regard had to the mealure or numher of bars, or : 
Wi Gauce-line, uſe of the. To find the content of any eylin- ſtrains. We often find parts of ſonatas, which har - 
i drical veſſel in ale gallons: ſeek the diameter of the veſ-| this phraſe to regulate their motions, = \ 
1 ſel in incbes, and, juſt againſt it, on the gazge-line, is] GAURA, in Botany, a genus of the e#andria monepmia 78 
{8 the quantity of ale gallons contained in one inch deep:| claſs: the calyx is tubulous and divided into four tg. 
bW this, multiplied by the length of the cylinder, will give] ments; the corolla conſiſts of four petals; and the fruit 
1 its content in ale gallons. | | | is a quadrangular nut, containing a fingle ſeed, - 
1 For example, ſuppoſe the length of the veſſel 32.06, and GAURES, or rather GavRes, or GaBRts. See Gannrs, I 
1 the diameter of its baſe 25 inches; to find what is the GAWSE, or Gawzz, in Commerce, a very thin, ſlight, 6 
1 content in ale gallons ? | | | tranſparent kind of ſtuff, woven ſometimes of fill, and : 
1 Right againſt 25 inches, on the gange- line, is one gal-] ſometimes only of thread. Es . 
If lon, and 745 of a gallon; which multiplied by 32,06, To warp the ſilk for making of gawxze, they uſe a yecu- 4 
11 the length, gives 55,9447 gallons for the content of the liar kind of mill, upon which the ſilk is wound: this 4 
1 es XY LN | | mill is a wooden machine, about ſix feet high, having | 
i The bung diameter of a hogſhead being 25 inches, the] an axis perpendicularly placed in the middle thereoh, | 
1 head diameter 22 inches, and the length 32,06 inches ;| with fix large wings, on which the ſilk is wound from + 
W | to find the quantity of ale gallons contained in it? | off the bobbins, by the axis turning round. 6. 
fl Seek 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and] When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſiry G 
f right againſt it, on the gavge-line, you will find 1,745 :| ment to wind it off again on two beams: this done, tie 
1 take one-third of it, which is . 580, and ſet it down] filk is paſſed through as many little beads as there ar 
| twice: ſeek 22 inches in the head diameter, and againſt threads of filk; and thus rolled on another beam, t0 
I it. you will find, on the gange-line, 1,356 3 one-third of | ſupply the loom. ET 
k which added to twice ,580, gives 1,6096; which multi-“ The gawze-loom is much fike that of the common ven G 
Kit plied by the length 32406, the product will be 51,603776,| ers, though it has ſeveral appendages peculiar therefo. 
. the content in ale gallons. = Ss | See Loom. | | 3 
9 Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſſiead There are figured gawzes ; ſome with flowers of gold 
| is in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. and ſilver, on a ſilk ground: theſe laſt are chiefly brought 
| 'The uſe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, | from China. FR | : 
| is very eaſy; you need only put it downright into the] GAYAC, See GuAfAcuu. 3 
Bi bunge-hole (if the veſſel you defire to know the quantity | GAYTTICPUA, in Zoo/ogy, the name of an American 
| of ale gallons contained therein be lying) to the oppoſite] ſpecies of ſerpent, found as it is ſaid only in the king: 
| ſtaves; and then where the ſurface of the liquor cuts} dom of Razim. It grows to a vaſt ſize, and ſtinks ſo 
1 any one of the lines appropriated to that veſſel, will be] intolerably, that no creature can bear to be near it. 
the number of gallons contained in that veſſel. _ | GAZA giovane, in Zoology, the name of 2 {mall 3 
The deſcription and uſe of Everard's fliding-rule for} of Heron, of a fine white colour, called by other ar 1 
gauging, ſee under SLI DING ule. | | ardea alba minor, or the /ma/l white heron. It 1s {0 ry 
GAVIAON, in Ornithology, the name by which the Por-] as not to weigh a pound. Its whole body is of 3 75 
tugueſe called the CARACARA, a ſpecies of Brafilian| and perfect ſnow white, and it has a ſhort creſt 8 i 
hawk, of the bigneſs of our kite, F I binder part of its head, and a naked ſpace N 0 
GAVILAN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the | greeniſh about it's eyes. Its ſeet alſo are ge, nien 
Spaniards to a ſpecies of hawk, common in the Phi ſometimes covered with blackith ſcales. The 1 3 6 
lippine Ilands; it is ſomewhat larger than our ſpar-| of the creſt are very ſoft and white, and are 1 5 
row-hawk, and is of a yellowiſh colour on the back lued. It is eaten in Venice and Italy. 2nd 5 5 Lot 
and wings, and whitiſh under the belly; it is the moſt enough in the markets there. The creſt 222 
[| common of all the birds of prey in that part of the world, ever are uſually pulled off before it is offered t0 _ 
4 and is very voracious, and miſchievous. | GAZAR, a name uſed by ſome authors for the ba 
: GAVIOTA, in Ornithology, the name given by the Por-] Johnſon. | 


 GAZE-hound. See HouND. 
GAZELLA, GazELLE, or ANTELOP 
the capra, or GoAT, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 3 
made it a diſtin&t genus, with annulate e 
barns, cight broad cutting teeth 'q the lower] 
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| ſhoulders, about four feet, and the colour a dark grey. 


p. 29. | SE ED 
GAZETTE, a news-paper, or printed account of the 


To write a gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of 


Written, as the fitteſt books for the inſtruction of young 


GAZETTE, extraordinary, See EXTRAORDINARY. 
GAZONS, in Fortification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth | 


GAZ 


body and limbs of a light and elegant form. Thus, they 


„it an intermediate genus between the GOAT and 
aer agreeing with the firſt in the texture of their 

Ry 7 : 
eg and with the laſt in the elegance of their form 
3 (wiftneſs The agility and ſpeed of this ani- 
11 are ſurpriſing. ſo that the chace of it is a favourite 
direrfon in the eaſtern nations. Some ſpecies of the an- 
telope form herds of two or three thouſand, while others 
keep in ſmall troops of five or fix. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies and varieties of this animal, which, excepting 
two or three, inhabit the hotteſt part of the globe. Their 
proper climates ſeem to be thoſe of Aſia and Africa, 
where they are very numerous. See ANTELOPE, and 
700. Il. Quadrupeds, No. 14. which repreſents the white- 


footed gazelle, or antelope of India, with ſhort horns | 


ling a little forward; large ears, marked with two 
led Pipes a ſmall black mane on the neck and half- 
way down the back; a tuft of long black hairs on the | 
fore-part of the neck; above that a large ſpot of white; 


Another between the fore legs on the cheſt z one white | 
ſpot on each fote foot; two on each hind foot; long ail 


tufted with black hairs; the height, to the top of the 


The female is of a pale brown colour, without horns, 


and having on each foot three tranſverſe bands of | 
black, and two of white. Pennant's dyn. of Quadr. | 


tranſactions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet or halt- 
ſheet. | ag» 
The word is formed from gazetta, a kind of coin, for- 
merly current at Venice, which was the ordinary price 
of the firſt news- paper printed there: though others de- 
rire it, by corruption, from the Hebrew iggad, which 


ſignifies, nuntius, a meſſenger; but this etymology is 


too much forced. 


Gazettes, which moſt people look on as trifles, are by - 


ſome held the moſt difficult kind of compoſitions that 
have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaint- 
ance with the languages, and all the terms thereof, and 
a preat facility and command of writing, and of relating 
with peripicuity, and in few words, | 


war both by land and ſea; be throughly acquainted with 
every thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, 
and that of the noble families; with the ſeveral intereſts 
of princes, the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and 
cuſtoms of all nations. | „ 
Vignuel de Marville recommends a ſet of gazettes, well 
perſons coming into the world. 

_ The firſt gazette publithed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have 
been that of Paris, begun in the year 1631, by Theo- 
phraſt Renaudot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his office 
of intelligence. 1 8 | 1 


covered with graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long, and half a foot thick, to line or face the outſides 


and prevent their mouldering. | 


CAZOPHYLACIUM, in the Fewi/h Antiquities, accord- 


of works made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, | 


ng to the Greek etymology of Nabe, treaſure, and gua- | EEE 
GEHENNA, Tseepya, a ſcripture term, which has given 


«7s, I keep, ſignifies the treaſury-chamber. There were 
ſeveral places in the temple of Jeruſalem, where the 
ich preſents conſecrated to God by kings, princes, or 
Pvate perſons were kept. But the ſignification of this 
word gazophylacium, has been farther enlarged, ſo as to 
comprehend the rooms where the proviſions of the tem- 


ple were laid up, both for ſacrifices, and for the ſupport | 


4 ſuſtenance of the prieſts, and in general this word is 
uled for all the apartments of the temple. In the goſpel, 
o) Bazophylacium is meant the cheſt into which people 
their offerings at the entrance of the temple. It has 

een alſo uſed by naturaliſts for a collection of figures 


QC, Ourious lubjeQts. Mark xil, 41, 43. Luke xx1. I. | 


LAX, Tadoguaat, in Antiquity, an officer who 
wo © care and management of the treaſure belonging 
Ga the kings of Perſia. | 


22a, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of heron 


men Italy, and called by many authors ardea alba 
. TY greater white heron. Its whole body is of a 
its eyes ite, its beak yellow, and the membranes about 
by of oj though called large in compariſon of the 
cron, I one, it 18 ſmaller than the common grey 
tis Via tail alſo is much longer, and it has no creſt. 
1805 imes ſeen in England, and has been miſtaken 
rows e heron become accidentally white, as ſpar- 
6422 are birds ſometimes are. 


| Ar in Oruithology, a name given by Geſner 


GEL 


and others to a ſpecies of ſmall white heron, ſold in the 
markets of Italy, and feeming to be the ardea alba minor 
of authors, or GAZA GIOVANE of the Venetians. 


which have a core in them, and they never calt | GAZZET 10, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 


TURDUS, of wraſſe kind, caught in the Mediterranean, 
and ſold in the markets of Italy. It is of a fine green 
colour, and is conſiderably thick, though broad; its fins 
are ſpotted, and it has a large purple tubercle near the 
anus. It has only one back fin which has twenty-four 
ribs or nerves, the firſt fifteen of which are rigid and 
prickly, the reſt ſmooth and flexile, | 
GEANNIDES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the ſtone called by others encymonites. It 
ſeems to have been the ſame with our ſparry incruſta- 
tions on the tops of caverns, &c. but the word has been 
generally underſtood to mean the eagle ſtone. It was 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs great virtues in helping delivery, and 
was given to women in their labours. | 
GEAR, or about your GEAR, at Sea, a command to work 
on all hands. | | 5 | 
GEASTER, of yy, earth, and 2cnp, Har, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of funguſes : or according to Linnæus, 
of ſome ſpecies of the genus of the LYCoPERDON. 


the center of this there grows a round. ball which opens 
at the top when ripe, and is found to be full of impal- 
pable ſeeds in form of powder. See a deſcription and 
drawing of this plant by Dr. Watſon, in Phil. Trans. 
vol. xliii. p. 234. | | 

GECCO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Indians 
to their terrible poiſon, which kills in ever ſo ſmall a 
quantity when mixed with the blood. They ſay that 
this gecco, is a venomous froth or humour, vomited out 


creatures by the tails, and whipping them to enrage 
them: they collect this in proper veſſels as it falls, and 
when they would uſe it, they either poiſon a weapon 
with it, or wounding any part of the fleſh, introduce the 
ſmalleſt quantity imaginable of it, and this is ſaid to be 
immediate death. 

GECHY TON, of yn, earth, and yve, 1 ſpread, a name 

given by ſome authors to the external covering of the 
earth, commonly called garden-mould, which is foft and 
not ſtony. 7 1 8 e | 

GECOLITHUS, a corrupt way of. ſpelling the word zcco- 
lithus, the name of the lapis Judaicus among the Ro- 
mans. 'The writers of the middle ages often write it 
gecolithus. 5 „ 

GED, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the ſmall ſpe- 
cies of ſnipe, uſually called the JUDDOCK, and by au- 
thors GALLINAGO Minima. en | 

GEERS, a general term for trappings, harneſs, and all 
other things, that belong to draught-horſes or oxen. 

GEERS, in a Ship, See JEERS. | 


called themſelves Teſevers, ſons of the earth, as Heſychius 
informs us. Alluding to the ſame original, the Atheni- 


to their hair as badges of honour, to diſtinguiſh them 


| becauſe thoſe inſects were belived to be generated out of 
the ground. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. i. 


ſome pain to the critics. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 


47. Luke xii. 5. James iii. 6. | 
The authors of the Louvain and Geneva verſions retain 
the word gehenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like 
does M. Simon: the Engliſh tranſlators render it by Hl 


father Bohours. 


valley of Hinnom. In that valley, which was near Je- 
ruſalem, there was a place name Tophet, where ſome 


ſewer thereof, where all the filth and carcaſes in the 
city wetc calt. 


fire kept up there, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſes 
| for which reaſon, as they had no proper term in their 


or gehinnon, to denote a fire unextinguiſhable, 

GEISON. See Giso. 

GELAOPACHIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs 
of mineral fluids, which are inflammable, and of a ſome- 
what thick texture, and opake. The word is derived from 
the Greck vn, the earth, 2A&4oy, oil, and aa xv, thick. The 


bodies of this claſs are the Barbadoes tar, oil of earth, _ 
| tne 


Theſe funguſes have a radiated bottom like a ſtar, and in 


of the mouths of their molt poiſonous ſerpents, which 
they procure in this fatal ſtrength, by hanging up the 


GEGENES, Tnſzve1s, in Antiquity. The acients generally ; 
ans ſometimes ſtyled themſelves, Te7]iſes, graſoboppers; 
and ſome of them wore graſshoppers of gold, faitened 


from others of leſs antiquity, and leſs noble extraction, 
22. 29. 30. x. 28. xvili. 9. xxiii 15. 33. Mark ix. 43. 45. 


and hell-firez and the like do the tranſlators of Mons, and 


The word is formed from the Hebrew gebinnom, i. e. 


Jews ſacrificed their children to Moloch, by making 
them paſs through the fire. King Joſias, to render this 
place for ever abominable, made a cloaca or common- _ 


| The Jews obſerve farther, that there was a continual | 


language to ſignify he/!, they made uſe of that of gehenna, 
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G EL 

the common piſſaſphaltum of the ſhops, which ſee under 

their ſeveral heads. | | 

GEL ZAOPSILA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs 
of foſſils. The word is derived from the Greek n, earth, 
e Nato, oil, and JA, thin, and expreſſes a thin oily 
ſubſtance naturally found in the earth. 'Theſe are thin 
and pellucid inflammable liquid ſubſtances, commonly 
known by the name of liquid bitumens, but by that de- 
nomination confounded with the thicker and coarſer 
kinds. The only bodies of this claſs are thoſe commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of NAPHTHA, and PETRO- 
LE UM. 

GELALEAN calendar. See CALENDAR. 

GELASANTI dentes, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs the four middle fore teeth, both of the upper and 
under jaw. They have their name from the Greek, e- 
265, laughter, becauſe they are ſhewn when people laugh. 

GELATINA. See JELLY. 

GELATINOUS, among the P5y/ic:ans, is applied to any 
thing approaching the glutinous conſiſtence of a JELLY. 

GELA'T1O, properly ſignifies freezing, but is alſo uſed for 
that rigidity of the body and limbs, which comes on in 
the catalepſis, and other diſorders of that kind. 

GELBUM, a name given by the Hungarian miners to a 
ſort of marcaſite or mundic, which contains a conlider- 
able quantity of ſilver, 

GELD, or Gil p, in our Ancient Cuftoms, a mulct, or 
_ compenſation for a crime or delinquency. See G11.D. 
Hence werg/ld was anciently uſed for the value or price 

of a man ſjain; and id, of a beaſt, &c. 
Et fint quieti de Geldis, & Dauegeldis, Horngeldis, & Fort. 
geldis, & de Blodwita, & Flitwita, & Leirwita, & Heing- 


wita, & Fremineſeuda, & Herdpens, & Averpent, & Hun- 


dredpeni, & Tolingpeni. Charta Ric. II. Priorat. de Hat- 

land, in Devon. | _ 
GELD foot, GELD Horn, and GELD wed, ſee the ſub- 

ſtantives. | | 9 


GELDABLE. - See Gr D ABLE 


GELDER-ro/e, in Botany. For the characters, fee War- 


farm g-Iree. 


The common marſh elder, which grows naturally in | 


marſhy grounds, and on the ſides of rivers in many parts 
of England, is not often kept in gardens : it is called by 
ſome the gelder-roſe, with flat flowers, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other, whoſe flowers are globular. The marſh 


elder is the original ſpecies, and the gelder-roſe is a va-| 
riety which accidentally aroſe from it. The former has | 


a border of male flowers, which are large, and the mid- 
dle of the umbel is compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oval, red berries : the latter has 
all male flowers, of the ſame ſize and ſhape with thoſe 


of the border of the firſt, fo that they ſwell out into a 


round figure, which has occaſioned ſome country people 
giving it the name of ſnow-ball tree, This ſort is culti- 
vated in gardens for the beauty of the flowers, which 
make a fine appearance during their continuance. 
It will rife to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, if 
permitted to ſtand. The ſtem becomes large, woody, 
and hard; the branches come out oppoſite, and are apt 
to grow irregular ; they have a grey bark. The leaves are 
placed oppoſite; they are divided into three or four lobes, 
{ſomewhat like thoſe of the maple ; the flowers come out 
at the ends of the branches; thoſe of the firſt in large 
umbels, and thoſe of the ſecond in a corymbus; they 
are very white, and-appear the beginning of June. 'Thole 
of the firſt have oval berries ſucceeding the hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which turn of a ſcarlet colour when ripe, 
but the other having only male flowers are barren. 
The common gelder-roſe ſends out plenty of ſuckers from 
the roots, by which it is frequently propagated ; but as 
the plants ſo raiſed are very apt to put out ſuckers, they 
are not ſo good as thoſe which come from layers or cut- 
tings; both ſorts love a moiſt ſoil, They are very hardy, 
and will thrive in the coldeſt fituations, but not within. 
the ſpray of the ſea. The common gelder-roſe is ſeldom 
ſuffered to ſtand very long in gardens ; but one has been 
| ſeen whoſe ſtem was more than two feet and a half 
round. eee ene — — 
GELDING, the operation of caſtrating, and particularly 
horſes. | 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the 
ſealon of the year, and, as the farriers ſay, to the ſtate 
of the moon. For the firſt, if it be a colt, the opera- 
tion may be perſormed at nine, or at fifteen days old, if 


the teſticles be come down; becauſe the ſooner he is| 


gelt, the better it will be for his growth, ſhape, and cou- 
rage; though a horſe may be gelded at any age, if care 
be taken in the cure, As for the ſecond, the beſt time 
is about April or May, or clfe about the latter end of 
September; and for the third, the wane of the moon is 
referred as the fitteſt time, | 
The manner of gelding is thus: thebeaſt being caſt on 


GEM 


ſome ſoft place, the operator takes tl 
his ſore and great finger; lits the cod, and pre = 
the ſtones; then taking a pair of nj X Prelles o. 
ſmooth, either of ſteel, box, or brazil Ib Made yer 
of the ſtones between them, very near iw te eng 
ſtones are ſet on, and preſſes them ſo hand Where the 
may be no flux of the blood, and then * there 
{tone with a thin cauterizing iron, made red þ way the 
This done, he takes a hard plaſter, made of 
and waſhed turpentine, melted together, Sed 
the head of the ſtrings with the hot iron, and : ts it on 
ſears the ſtrings, and melts more of che ſalve 8 Ik 
is a good thickneſs of the falve laid on the ſtii 3 
This being done to the ſtone, the nippers are 15 
and the like is done to the other; and the ens res 
cod are then filled with white ſalt, and the Eb page tie 
cod anointed with hog's greaſe; and thus the 11 
riſe, and keep him in a warm {table, ry ag th 
him up. e 
If he ſwells much in his cod or ſheath, they chafe hi 
up and down, and make him trot an hour in a da 5 
he ſoon recovers. See Cas TRATION and Pas hn 
GELDING, in the Manege, is alſo uſed for a horſe, whe 
' teſticles are cut out. ; OS TRY 
ELON, a name given by ſome to the philoſopher; 
GELFUM, or GeLB uM, an Eungarian name for a kind 
of mundic, which contains ſilver. : 
GELLOSIA, in Natural Hiſtcry, à name by which fone 
of the writers of the middle ages call the cnt az 
GELOSCOPY, GrLoscorin, of Yeneg, larher ws 
Tronze, 4 conſider, a kind of divination, drawn fow 
laughter; or a knowlege of any perſon's character and 
qualities, acquired from the conſideration of his laughter, 
GEM, or GEMM, GEMMA, a common name for all pre- 
cious ſtones or jewels ;. conſiſting of the ſiliceous or 
what is improperly called vitrifiable earth, much valued 
for their luſtre, tranſparency, colour, hardneſs, weight, 
and rarity. Theſe are diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, w. 
pazes, emeralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, garnets, ky 
cinths or jacinths, beryls or aquæ marinæ; the order in 
which they are enumerated ſhews their relative degree of 
hardneſs. | | 
Dr. Hill diſtributes gems into two claſſes; viz. the pel. 
Jucid gems, which are bright, elegant, and beautiful 
FOSSILS, always found in ſmall maſles, extremely hard, 
of great luſtre, compoſed of a very firm and pure {ub- 
ſtance, giving fre with ſteel, not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and calcinable in the fire with great difficulty; 
of which there are two genera, the CHROSTASIMA, and 
the CHROASTACES; and the ſemi-pellucid gems, which 
are defined to be ſtones, compoſed of a but ſlightly de- 
baſed cryſtalline matter, of great beauty and brightnels 
of a moderate degree of tranſparence, and uſually jourd 
in ſmall maſſes. The bodies of this claſs are dividecint 
two general orders, and under theſe into eight diſtin 
genera. Of the firſt order are thoſe of but few variegy 
tions, and frequently of one plain ſimple colour, though 
- ſometimes vcined. Of the ſecond ate thoſe remarkabs 
for their veins, zones, and variegations. The genera ct 
the firſt order, are the cornelians, chalcedonies, hydro: 
phanæ, and pramnion. Thoſe of the ſecond, are th! 
agates, onyxcs, ſardonyxes, and came. See each 0l 
theſe under its proper head, 0 
Others diſtinguiſh precious ſtones into three kinds: 
1. Such as are entirely tranſparent ; which agan wa 
be divided into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the 4 
mond ; or coloured, as the emerald, ruby, &c. Wit dr 
viſion of colourcd gems may be ſubdivided into thoſe 0 
one colour, as the ruby; and thoſe with ſeveral, 35 tit 
d.. | l : | 1 
2. Brilliant, or ſhining, but leſs tranſparent, 28 ie 
hemian granate._ 2 8 | | 
3. Semi-tranſparent, as the onyx. 5 116 
Biſhop Wilkins divides precious ſtones into mere 40 
tranſparent. | : 
The 4% tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their 
red, as the ſardian and cornelian; pale 
like that of a man's nail, as the onyx; 
turquois; and thoſe of various colours, a5 opal 
eye. g | 0 
The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch 1 2 — 
lourleſs, as the diamond and white ſapphire; 20 
| : , , buncle, al 
ed, which are either red, as the ruby, car _— 
granate ; yellow, as the chryſolite and topaz » a 9 
the emerald, ſmaragd, and beryl; bluiſh, 3 
phire; and purple or violaceous, as the amel hh more 
Dr. Woodward divides precious ſtones ſomen 
preciſely, into ohe, ſemi-opake, and tranjſpa gat of 
The opake are either of one colour, 25 the Wan 
of various colours, as the lapis lazuli, and jalf 
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alcedony» onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl; or 
HE olours vary according to the poſition of the light, 
a ke oculus cat, and opal. | 
wm: ſtones are either with co/ours; as the topaz 
Tray ent yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, 
and par amethyſt, red; ſapphire, water-ſapphire, and 
ruby) pr blue; and emerald, or chryſolite, green, or 
l er thereof ; or without colours, as the cryſtal, pſeu- 
FP Gamond; white ſapphire, and diamond. "5 ; 
The natural hiſtory, characters, properties, &c. of eac 
ſtone, ſee under DiamonD, CoRNELIAN, Ru BY, Tu- 
is, ON VX, EMERALD, CHRYSOLITE, &c. For the 
icinal virtues of precious ſtones, or gems, in the ge- 
f | ſee below. The origin and formation of precious 
ober ſee STONE. For the art of engraving on pre- 
im; ſtones, ſee ENGRAVING. The artof cutting them, 


ſee LAPIDARY» Moſaic work of precious ſtones, ſee 


8 ; | 
Peas th alſo ranked among Fem?, though not ſtones. 


Gems are ſometimes found of regular ſhapes with a natu- 
ral poliſh, near the beds of rivers, after great rains, and 
theſe are of the pebble kind 3 and ſometimes of ircegular 
ſhapes, with a rough coat, in mines, and the clefts of 
rocks. Thoſe of the ſirſt ſort are the gems, on which 
the ancients engraved, and which are commonly called 
intaglios; theſe are uſually of a long oval figure inclin- 
ing to a point at each end, convex as well upon the en- 
graved ſurface as on the others, and having a ridge run- 
ning from end to end on the underſide, which is thereby 


as it were divided into two faces both which are allo, | 
though not ſo diſtinctly, parted from the upper face by 


another ridge running quite round the oval. The ſtone 


moſt frequently engraved on, is what the jewellers call | 


the beryl, a ſtone very different from that called the be- 
ryl by the ancients, which was the gem we call the aqua- 


maline. 1 | 
This beryl of the jewellers is only a finer kind of corne- 


lian, and is of three kinds; the red, the yellow, and the | 


white, The firſt is much the molt valuable of theſe, and 
is of the greateſt luſtre; that which is moſt frequent 


next this beryl, is the praſius, or, as ſome call it, the | 


plaſma de ſmaraldo. This our jewellers call the preme or 


pume emerald. It is of a ſomewhat duſky green, and is 


ſometimes tolerably clear, but moſt uſually it is full of 
black and white ſpecks, and rather opake. 


The molt ſrequent next to this is the jacinth or hyacinth. | 


This alſo is not the gem known by the ancients under this 
name, that having been a ſort of amethyſt; but the ſtone 
we now call the hyacinth, which is of a tawny red, or 
a ſort of fire-colour, and is very bright and tranſparent. 
The chryſolite is ſometimes, but rarely, found engraved 
on. It is of a greeniſh colour, and 1s tranſparent, but | 


not lively. Sometimes we alſo meet with the oriental | 


pebble cryſtal, which is much more tranſparent and lively | 
than the common cryſtal, and indeed but little inferior in 


beauty to the white ſapphire; the garnet, which is of a 


deep red, and not ſo lively as the hyacinth; and, finally, 
the amethyſt, which is of a deep purple, and is very 
lively and tranſparent. "Theſe ſeem to have been all the 


ſtones uſed in the earlier times of the Roman empire. | 


There are, indeed, ſometimes found ſome other ſpecies; | 
but theſe are rarely of any time but the later ages of the 
empire, when the art itſelf was greatly upon the decline. 
The before mentioned ſtones are ſaid to have been brought 


to Rome ſrom the borders of the Nile, or of the Ganges. | 


Ihe onyx agate, onyx ſardonyx, and alabaſter of two 
colours, were alſo engraved on by the Romans in a dif- 
lerent manner. Theſe, as alſo certain ſhells of different 
coats, were frequently engraved in relief, and theſe ſorts 
et engravings are commonly called cameos; they alſo 
ſometimes engrafted a head, or ſome other figure, in re- 
= ot gold upon a blood-ſtone. | 
ef 


lans, which are covered with a ſtratum of white. This 


tatum has by ſome been looked on as natural, but it | 


= oy only a ſort of coat or enamel that was laid 
this was uſed only in the times of the lower empire. 
Sn engraved many of their ſtones jult as they 
* . ret their native poliſh, and in their native 
could abe 1 0 eauty of the ſeveral ſpecies of the onyx 
9 0 a 4 ewn by a proper cutting. The antique 
be gs work are of all others the moſt eſteemed, 
dae Aug the Roman, in the time of the higher 
Ne 5 . _—_ Ne 483. or vol. xliv. p. 502, &c. 
ts of the Os oth ancient and modern, relate won- 
their Bey ues and medicinal properties of gems; but 
aid wan es Few this reſpect, is now a little fallen; 
mens - a * them any virtue at all; yet are the 
cans u 6 ſtones ſtill preſerved by ſome phyſi- 

ome of the moſt celebrated compoſitions ; and 


mere are f 
de leveral chemie ; 
reality, mica] preparations made of them. 


Vol. II = perſons of the greateſt candour and 


de theſe there are alſo ſome antiques, moſtly corne- | 


experience have related ſome conſiderable effects of cer: 
tain gems, on their own particular obſervations ; and it is 
no way improbable, that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may 
have conſiderable operations on the human body, it might 
be imprudent indiſeriminately to exclude from them any 
medicinal virtue at all. | 
When much the greateſt part of their traditionary quali- 
ties is ſet aſide as fabulous, there will till remain ſome, 
on as real and well-warranted a footing as many of our 
other medicines; 

On ſuch conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give 
us a treatiſe of the Origin and Virtues of Gems; the pur- 
port whereof. is to ſhew that ſuch ſtones were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were 
formerly fluid ; and that many of their general virtues arc 
probably derived from the mixture of metalline and other 
mineral ſubſtances uſually incorporated with them ; while 
the great variety, and the particular efficacy of their vir- 
tues, arife from ſome happy concurrent circumſtances of 
that commixture; e. gr. the peculiar nature of the im- 
pregnating liquor, the proportion wherein it is mixed 
with the petreſcent juice, and the like. 

To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems, he 
ſhews, that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of 
any petreſcent liquors; but that they conſiſt, alſo, of 
other mineral adventitious parts : which be argues, from 
the ſeparableneſs of ſuch ſubſtances in ſome itones, the 
ſpecific gravity in others, and the different waters, or 
tinctures to be met with in gems of the ſame ſpecies; as 
rubies, ſapphires, granates, and even diamonds ; of which 
laſt ſome are yellow, ſome of other colours, and fome 
green, almoſt like emeralds. | 

There may, therefore, be in ſome gems numberleſs ad- 
ventitious corpuſcles ; but there is great reaſon to think, 
that ſome of theſe corpuſcles may be indued with ſeveral 
properties, and medicinal virtues. There is a great dif- 
ference among theſe impregnating particles; and, proba- 
bly, a greater variety than known by us: and, laſtly, 
many gems are very richly impregnated with theſe par- 
ticles: why, then, may not they exert ſome power? 


This is the ſubſtance of what is directly alleged in behalf 


of gems. | | 

The ſtreſs of what is objected againſt them is, that the 
mineral ſubſtances they contain, are ſo cloſely locked up, 
that they can communicate nothing to the body, and fo 
can have no medicinal operation, being unconquerable 
by ſo ſmall a heat as that of the ſtomach, and other parts 
of the body. e 
This objection might be plauſible enough to prevent 
one's aſcribing any medicinal virtues to them a prior: 3 
but can conclude nothing againſt what is warranted by 
ſo many facts and obſervations ; eſpecially when there 
are ſeveral particulars that obviate this objection : 
For a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than 


many gems, is known to emit copious effluvia; and there 


are many which have been found to have a manifeſt and 
inconvenient operation on the human body, by being 
wore-in the pocket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle 


has found divers tranſparent pebbles, which, when cut, 


would reſemble diamonds, that might be immediately 
brought to emit copious and ſtrong ſcented ſteams: and 
if electrical attractions be owing to the effluvia of bodies 
excited by rubbing, very flight alterations may ſuffice to 
procure expirations from tranſparent gems, many of which 


are electrical, and even the hardeſt of all, viz. diamonds; 


* 


one of which Mr. Boyle kept by him, which, upon a 


little friction, would attract very vigorouſly. 


To that part of the objection which pretends gems not to 


be digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, 


that we do not know how far the digeſtion of things in 


the ſtomach is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that ſuch 
materials can have no operation on the body, without be- 


ing digeſted, i. e. in paſling through it, without under- 
going any ſenſible change of bulk, figure, &c. as gems, 
when ſwallowed, are ſuppoſed to do. | | 

For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulus of 
antimony, which they call iu perpetuce ; becauſe, when 
they have performed their operation in the body, and ate 
caſt ſorth with the excrements, they may be uſed again, 
and again, for the ſame purpoſe, nor do we know what 
analogy there may be between ſome juices in the body, 
and thoſe mineral parts which impregnate gems. For 
though the oculus mundi be reckoned among the rare 
gems; yet, if one of the belt fort be, for a while, kept 
in common water, it will undergo an alteration obvious 
to the eye. | 

Add, that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a ma- 
nifeſt tinQure from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a 
tranſparent fort of gems, by means of a faint liquor diſtilled 
from a vegetable ſubſtance, as harmlets, and as plemi— 
fully eaten, as bread: and whether ſome juices of the 
body, athited by the natural heat thereof, may not ſerve 
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For menſtrua to ſome gems, we will not ſay : but even the 
natural heat of a human ſtomach, and, perhaps, of the 
external parts of the body, may be able, though not to 
digeſt precious ſtones, yet to fetch out ſome of their vir- 
tues: for it is certain, it makes a ſenſible alteration in 
the hardeſt ſort of them. Witneſs a diamond of Mr. 
Boyle's, whoſe electrical faculty might be excited, with- 
out rubbing, only by a languid degree of adventitious 
heat; and another, which, by means of water made a 
little more than lukewarm, might be brought to ſhine in 
the dark. See PHosrHoRUs. Boyle's Works abridged. 
vol. i. p. U 18 : 
Laſtly, if it be yet objeCted, that it is not likely gems 
ſhould part with any eflluvia, or portions of themſelves, 
inaſmuch as they loſe none of their weight; it may be 
anſwered, that the antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wine, 
and other liquors, with a ſtrong emetic quality, without 
undergoing any ſenſible diminution of weight. Add, 
that though common water be not allowed a menſtruum 
fit to draw any thing from mercury; yet both Helmont, 
and others, inform us, that a large quantity of it, being 
kept a day, or two, upon a ſmall proportion of that drug, 


will acquire a virtue of killing worms, though the mer-| 


cury retains its former weight. 
Gus, imitation of antique. There has been at different 
times a method practiſed by particular perſons of taking 
the impreſſions and figures of antique gems, with their 


engravings, in glaſs of the colour of the original gem. 


This has always been eſteemed a very valuable method, 
and greatly preferable to the more ordinary ones of do- 
ing it on ſealing-wax or brimſtone ; but, to the misfor- 


tune of the world, this art being a ſecret only in the 
hands of ſome particular perſons, who got their bread 


by it, died with them, and every new artiſt was obliged 
to new invent the method, till at length Mr. Homberg, 
having found it in great perfection, gave the whole pro- 
ceſs to the world to be no more forgotten or loſt, and 


lince that time it has been very commonly practiſed in | 


France, and ſometimes in other places. | 
Mr. Homberg was favoured in his attempts with all the 
engraved gems of the king's cabinet, and took ſuch ele- 
gant impreſſions, and made ſuch exact reſemblances of 
the originals, and that in glaſſes ſo artfully tinged to the 
colour of the gems themſelves, that the niceſt judges 
were deceived in them, and often took them for the true 
antique ſtones. Theſe counterfeit gems will ſerve, as 
well as the original ones, to make more copies from af- 


terwards; ſo that there is no end of the numbers that 


may be made from one; and there is this farther advan- 
tage, that the copy may be eaſily made perfect, though 
the original ſhould not be ſo, but ſhould have ſuſtained 
| ſome damage from a blow or otherwiſe. Mem. Acad. 
. | AT 
The great care in the operation 15 to take the impreſſion 


of the gem in a very fine earth, and to preſs down upon | 


this a piece of proper glaſs, ſoſtened or half melted at 
the fire, ſo that the figures of the impreſſion made in 
the earth may be nicely and perfectly expreſſed upon the 
_ glaſs. In general, the whole proceſs much reſembles that 

of the common founders. But when it is brought to 


the trial, there is found a number of difficulties which | 


were not to be foreſeen, and which would not at all 


affect the common works of the founder. For his pur-| 


poſe every earth will ferve, that is fine enough to receive 
the impreſſions, and tough enough not to crack in the 
drying : theſe all ſerve for their uſe, becauſe the metals! 
which they caſt are of a nature incapable of mixing with 
earth, or receiving it into them, even if both are melted 
together, ſo that the metal always eaſily and perfectly 
ſeparates itſelf from the mould; but it is very difficult 


in theſe caſts of glaſs. They are compoſed of a matter | 


which differs in nothing from that of the mould, but 


that it has been run into this form by the force of fire, 
and the other has not yet been ſo run; but is on any oc- 
caſion ready to be ſo run, and will mix itſelf inſeparably 
with the glaſs in a large fire; and, conſequently, if there 
be not great care uſed, as well in the choice of the glaſs, 
as in the manner of uſing it, when the whole is finiſhed, 
there will be found great diſſiculty in the ſeparating the 
glaſs from the mould, and often this cannot be done 
without wholly deſtroying the impreſſion. 
All earths run more or leſs eaſily in the fire, as they are 
more or leſs mixed with ſaline particles in their natural 
formation. As all falts make earths run into glaſs, and 
as it is neceſſary to uſe an earth on this occaſion for the 
making a mould, it being alſo neceſſary to the perfection 
of the experiment, that this earth ſhould not melt or 
run, it is our buſineſs to ſearch out for this purpoſe ſome 
earth which naturally contains very little ſalt. Of all 
the ſpecies of earth which Mr. Homberg examined on 
this occalion, none proved ſo much diveſted of ſalts, or 
ſo fit for the purpoſe, as the common tripela, or tripoli, 


— — 


form gloſly ſurface : now the wathing the powder takes 


_ the ſtone whoſe impreſſion is to be taken. I his crucible 


into it, and the ſurface of the paſte muſt be ſtrewed over 


out of the ſtone, they may be repaired, and the crucivi 


it will not be incommoded by the duſt. 
The red tripoli being the more common and the cheaper 
kind, is here made to fill the crucible only to fare the 


of the engraving, becauſe if there be any of thc tripela 


is then to be taken out of the fire, an 


uſed to poliſh glaſs and ſtones. Of this earth 

two common kinds, the one reddiſh, ay 47 ther Us 
ſeveral flakes or ſtrata z the other yellowig, 0e of 
ſimple ſtructure. "Theſe are both to be had in rs 

The latter kind is from the Levant, and the t- Icy, 
found in England, France, and many other pla orer 0 
tripela muſt be choſen ſoft and ſmooth to he wee [his 
not mixed with ſandy or other extraneous arg z end 
yellowiſh kind 1s the beſt of the two, and i vos The 
called Venetian tripoli. This receives the ee 
very beautifully, and never mixes with the b . 
operation, which the red kind ſometimes 10 33 
Homberg uſually employed both kinds at once in 4! 

following manner: firſt, powder a quantity of fy te 
tripela in an iron mortar, and ſifting it throy © te 
ſieve, ſet it by for uſe; then ſcrape with a mie a fog 
tity of the yellow tripela into a ſort of powder, 5 1 
terwards rub it till very fine in a glaſs mortar with N 
peſtle. The finer this powder is, the finer will 1275 
impreſſion, and the more accurately perfect the 0 3 
The artificer might naturally ſuppoſe, that the beſt a a 
thod to obtain a perfect fine powder of this earth woul 
be by waſhing it in water; but he muſt he cauticnel 
againſt this. There is naturally in this yellow tripol 

ſort of unctuoſity, which when it is formed into 1 woll 
keeps its granules together, and gives the whole an uri. 


es, Mt. 


away this unctuoſity, and though it render it much fue. 
it makes it leave a granulated ſurface, not this ſmog 
one in the mould, and this muſt render the ſurface of 
the caſt leſs ſmooth. | 

When the two tripelas are thus ſeparately powdered, the 
red kind muſt be mixed with ſo much water as will hrins 
it to the conſiſtence of paſte, ſo that it may be moulded 
like a lump of dough between the fingers: this paſt 
muſt be put into a ſmall crucible of a flat ſhape, and 
about half an inch or a little more in depth, and of ſuch 
a breadth at the ſurface as is a little more than that of 


a - WW a . ©. za. .mec?2Þ+c 


is to be nicely filled with this paſte, lightly preſſed down 


with the fine powder of the yellow tripela not wetted, 
When this is done, the ſtone, whoſe impreſſion is to be 
taken, muſt be laid upon the ſurface, and preſſed crenly 
down into the paſte with a finger and thumb, fo as to 
make it give a ſtrong and perfect impreſſion ; the tripela 
is then to be preſſed nicely even to its ſides with the 
fingers, or with an ivory knife : the {tone mult be thus 
left a few moments, for the humidity of the paſte to 
moiſten the dry powder of the yellow tripela which 1s 
ſtrewed over it; then the ſtone is to be carefully rail! 
by the point of a needle fixed in a handle of wood, and” 
the crucible being then turned bottom upwards, it wil 
fall out, and the impreſſion will remain very beautifully 
8 £ 
If the ſides of the cavity have been 


CC eo ee eden i eb ale oe. 


injured in the falling 


4.9 „„ „ 


muſt then be ſet, for the paſte to dry, in a place where 


Gy mw. 


other, which alone is the ſubſtance fit for taking the in. 
preſſion. When the ſtone is taken out, it mult be c. 
mined, to ſee whether any thing be lodged in any par 


left there, there will certainly be ſo much wanting 
the impreſſion. When the crucible and paſte are ary, # 
piece of glaſs muſt be choſen of a proper colour, and - 
to a ſize proper for the figure; this mult be laid ry 
mould, but in ſuch a manner that it does not _— 
figures, otherwiſe it would ſpoil them. The crucl wy 
then to be brought near the ſurface by degrees, ” 
gradually heated till it cannot be touched wier an 
ing the fingers; then it is to be placed in the _ 
under a muffle, ſurrounded with charcoal. Seren : 
theſe ſmall crucibles may be placed under one 5 5 
and when they are properly diſpoſed, the . pu 
muffle ſhould have a large piece of burning Aue 5 
to it, and then the operator is to watch the pe Conal 
ſee when the glaſs begins to look bright: we _ on 
of its being fit to receive the . ** ola nk 
0 , in em, 
be preſſed down upon the mould with an iron We this 
to make it receive the regular impreſſion: , 5 uu 
is done, the crucible is to be ſet at the {ide 0 4 «dull 
out of the way of the wind, that it ma; 8 to be 
without breaking. When it is dund with 
taken out, and its edges ſhould | hi 
pincers, which will prevent its flying a 
is an accident that ſometimes happens WNT © 
has been omitted, eſpecially when the glals 
tender. The different coloured glaſſe 
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f hardneſs, according to their compoſition, but 
de reef to melt are always the beſt for this purpoſe, 
1165 5 known by a few trials. zh! 

Te. lefired. to COPY 4 ſtone in relief, whic 115 natu- 
lden 1x ; or to take one in creux, which is natu— 
a liek there needs no more than to take an im- 
rally in 10 in wax or ſulphur, and to mould that upon 
2 of tripela inſtead of the ſtone itſelf ; then pro- 
nd in the manner before directed, the proceſs will 
N ſucceſs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 

115 au. Indica gemma, a name given by Pliny, and 

2 5 her of the ancients, to a gem of a reddiſh colour, 


. being rubbed: another kind of it is alſo men- 


; hich was white and looked duſty. 
CERA, 5 GuruaR4A, the ſecond part of the TAL: 


The word , gemara, is commonly ſuppoſed to de- 
note a ſupplement; but, in ſtrictneſs, it rather ſignifies 
complement, perfection: being formed of the Chaldee 
2 gemar, or ghemar, to finiſh, perfect, or complete any 
RS bibs call the Pentateuch 5 ſimply, the law. The 
firſt part of the Talmud, which 1s only an explication of 
that law, Or an application thereof to particular caſes, 
wih the deciſions of the ancient rabbins thereon, they 
call the MischN4A, i. e. ſecond law: and the ſecond 
art, which is a more extenſive and ample explication of 
the ſame law, and a collection of deciſions of the rab- 


bins poſterior to the Miſchna, they call Gemara, q. d. per- 


ſection, completion, finiſhing 3 becauſe they eſteem it 
the finiſhing of the law, or an explication, beyond which 
there is nothing farther to be deſired. 

The Gemara is uſually called, ſimply, Talmud, the com- 
mon name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
there are two Gemaras, or Talmuds; that of Jeruſalem, 
and that of Babylon: though, in ſtrictneſs, the Gemara 
is only an explication of the Miſchna, given by the 
Jewiſh doors in their ſchools 3 much as the commen- 
taries of our ſchool divines on St. Thomas. or the maſ- 
ter of the ſentences, are an explication of the writings 
of thoſe authors. | | | 
A commentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
the !Miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place 
about the end of the ſecond century : but Fa. Morin 


proves, from the work itſelf, wherein mention is made | 
of the Turks, that it was not wrote till the time of He- 


raclius, or about the year 620; and this is what is called 


the Gemara, or Talmud of Jerufalem, which the Jews | 


do not uſe or eſteem much, becauſe of its obſcurity. 


"They ſet a much greater value on the Gemara, or Talmud 


of Babylon, begun by one Aſa ; diſcontinued for ſeventy- 
three years, on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens 


and Perſians 3 and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe 


of the ſeventh century. See TaLMuD. 


Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, inctudes both | 
the Miſchna, and the two Gemaras ; yet it is properly that 


of Aſa and Joſa, alone, which is meant under that name. 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings, and 


even ſet it on a level with ſcripture itſelf: in effect, they | 


conceive it as the word of God, derived by tradition 


from Moſes, and preſerved, without interruption, to their | 
time, R. Jehuda, and afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, 


and R. Joſa, fearing the traditions ſhould be loſt in the 
ciperſion of the Jews, collected them into the Miſchna 
and the Gemara, See CaRAITES and RaBBINISTS. 


GEMATRIA, or GAMETRIA, the brit kind of artificial | 


CABBALA uſed by the Jews. 


The word ĩs formed from the rabbinical Hebrew N dog, | 


formed by corruption of the Greek. 


matrig is a geometrical or arithmetical method of ex- 


nn, words, whereof there are two kinds; the firſt 


oy. amore immediate relation to arithmetic, and the 
atter to geometry. | 


he firſt conſiſts in taking the numerical value of each 


| oo in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe of ſome | 155 


= var, whole numerical letters, taken after the ſame 
5 * the ſame ſum. For it is to be obſerved, 
ne IF the Hebrews, nor the Greeks, have any nu- 

cal tgures, beſide the letters of the alphabet. 


105 a cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt words in Geneſis, 


IMWRNA, and by additi : 
' y addition getting the ſum total 
1 = numbers, ſignified by thoſe fend, finds that 
Ws words ſignify the ſame as thoſe other three, 
0 f Nen. For, as to the firſt, J is 2; J, 
and N. i w * ' 103 IN, 400; 2, 23 J, 200; 
the lat 1: which, together, make 1116. And, as to 
5 22 ſigniſies 2 J, 200; N, 1; E', 300; I, 
and N 53 1 3003 J, $3 9, 503; A, 23 J, 2003 
TI which, ſummed up, yield the ſame number 


according to their accounts, afforded a purple | 


— 


G E M 


Whence the cabbaliſt concludes, N De in the 

beginning be created, ſignifies the ſame thing as Y 

N 871), it was created at the beginning of the year : 

and, accordingly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts 

is, that the world was created at the beginning of the 

month Tiſri, which was anciently the firſt month in the 

year, and anſwers to our firſt month in autumn, viz, 

September. | 

So, again, in the prophecy of Jaeob, Gen. xlix. 10. the 

words Nov Na, are underſtood of the Meſſiah, be- 

cauſe they make the ſame number with ed, which 

ſignifies the Meſhah. The ſecond kind of gematria is 

much more obſcure and difficult; and, accordingly, is 

leſs uſed. It is employed in ſecking for abſtruſe and 

hidden interpretations in the dimenſions and parts of the 

buildings mentioned in ſcripture, by dividing, multiply 

ing, &c. thoſe meaſures by each other. Of this we ſhall 

ive an example from ſome Chriſtian cabbaliſts. 

The ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was zoo cubits long, 

50 wide, and 30 high: now the cabbaliſt takes the length 
for the baſis of his operations; 300, in the Hebrew, is 
expreſſed by the letter H, which length, divided by the 


whereof is “; this is to be placed on the right fide of V: 
he then divides the fame length by the width, <o, the 
quotient whereof, 6, is expreſſed by a), which, being 
placed on the leſt fide of O, makes, together with the 
other two letters, the name ſeſus, WW. Thus, by the 
rules of the cabbala, it appears, that there is no ſalvation 
but in Jeſus Chriſt; as, at the deluge, no perſon was 
ſaved but thoſe in the ark. TO | 
After the like manner is the ſame name JU? found in 
the dimenſions of Solomon's temple. But it is rather an 
injury than an advantage to the Chriſtian religion, io 
ſupport it by ſuch frivolous evidences. 


 GEMELLES, in Heraldry, a vearing of bars by pairs, or 
c 


in couples, in a coat of arms. He beareth gules on a 


of Throgmorton. 


GEMELLUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called 
alſo BICEPS externus, as having two heads. Sce Jab.“ 


Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. u. 13. 13. 
One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tendinous from 
the upper part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula ; 


the humerus, it joins the other head, and both run to- 
gether to their inſertion at the ancon or tip of the elbow. 
The gemellus is the firſt extenſor of the cubit, and is by 
__ gus, the latter brevis, | | | 

GEMINATED column. See CoLuMN. | 
GEMINI, in 4/tronomy, the twins; a CONSTELLATION, 
or $1GN of the zodiac, the third in order, repreſenting 
Caſtor and Pollux; and it is marked thus, n. 

The ſtars in the ſign Gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
25; in Tycho's, 25; in Hevelius's, 38; in the Britannic 


- magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow: 


height 30, gives the quotient 10, the Hebrew character 


chevron argent, three BARS gemelies fable, by the name 


whence paſling between the muſcles to the back part of 


many reckoned two diſtinct muſcles ; the firſt called len- 


Catalogue, 85. The order, names, Jongitudes, latitudes, - 


oy 
Names and ſituations of the | = Longit. Latitude. . 
:. Narse LENS} 8 = 
| | | N 1 | Qu 
FRED Off ö 3 i , „e, +. 
Thatpreced, Caſtor's foot, Propus|H (11126 37 24 0 12 19A 5 
le . 43 3600 4 .c081 8 
27 54 29] 0 210548 
28 5 24] 0 28 ozA|7_ 
28 18 10} 0 57 59B|7 
bo | | 
| 5 28 30 200 0 32 35A 7 
In preced. foot of Caſtor „29 6 33] 0 56 oA 4.5 
| 29 23 55] © 32 20B [7.8 
29 33 $] 018 48837 
co 0 10] 0 11 2538 
o $5 32] 0 3 40B|8 
| | 1:1 0--0'4:].0-.3 o;A1\'8 
Subſeq. in the ſame foot wi [o58 10] o 51 22A 3 
5 5 | 1 38 30] 1 42 18A [7,8 
2 10 24| 2 32 12A|7 
L | a i aaa 
2 13 50] 2 50 097 
CRT 2 24 53] 2 31 c0A|8 
In extrem. of Caſtor's right foot] 2 28 200 3 ob 0344 
3 19 16] 7 22 43A|- 
3 23 4} 5 29 15A|7.8 
20. | | 
3 33 19] 5 28 26A 6.7 
3 50 58] 3 48 43A 7 
F-41420. 10 i4 874] 8 
Lucid in foot of Pollux 7 4 46 18] 6 47 19A z. 3 
| 1 5 4357 
25. 
„ 
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| | membrane, one of them joins the 
5 upper { 
other the lower fide of the obturatey ; 
after it has paſſed over the notch. Þ 3 
a bag, and continue to be fixed to it b < 
the way to its extremity. The Fart ny fibres al} 
nates waolly with the tendon of th muſcle termi. 
, pg x * e obturatoy 
380 885 __ * 2 2 broader, is inſerted likeuiſe b 
7 405 eſhy fibres in the orbicular ligament, and unde eb 
A don of the fame obturator. Winſtow 7 the te 
* . GEMMA. See Gx u. $ Anat. 5. 210, 
In extrem. of Pollux's right ſooiſ £ 10 07 GEMM, al „is peculiarly uſed for voc SALT, orf 
10 20 6 out of mines. » Orlalt dy 
6 45 The name gemma is applied to 
1n Caſtor's fore arm 10 59 luſtre and brilliancy, which is not unlike that of 
9 31 The principal mines of this falt are thoſe of Wa 
Poland; thoſe of Eperia, in Upper Hungary. g 
of Cardonna, in Catalonia. LO EI 
19 The chief uſe of this falt is for the powd 
Th K of meats, in places deſtitute of ſalt {pr 
7 GEM MA, Or GEM, among old Botanifts, the turgid bud 
DES a vine, or other tree, when it is beginning to beat: " 
43 allo oculus, eye. e enkel 
30 by enge eft a qua oriens uva fe ofiendit, Cie. de Senetlite 
GEMMA vencris, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given byf 
of the Latin poets, and other authors in that on — 
to a gem, which was much eſteemed by the Rowan 
ſet in rings. It was called by the Greeks ne 
Many have ſuppoſed this to be the opal; but 0 2 
from the oldeſt accounts, that the moſt beautiful kinda 
the amethyſt was the gem they called by this name The 
diſtinguiſhed the amethyſt, as all the other 5, > 
ſeveral kinds, according to the degrees of t 
and to the moſt eminent of theſe they gave peculi 
names, as is evident in the ſeveral kinds of the emer! 
and beryl. The worſt amethyſts were thoſe which bad 
very little colour beyond that of cryſtal, and the rer 
belt were thoſe which had the fine red of the catbunck 
mixed with the purple of the violet, and the whole l 
pale, that a roſe-colour ſeemed blended with them, 2rd 
. predominating over the reſt. Theſe, Pliny tells us, were 
KLE neuter of Cater | called pederotes and anterotes, and were the gems called, 
| 50. 55 | | from their beauty, aphrodites lapis and gemma ener 
South againſt Pollux's fide but all theſe names have been fince given by others to tle 
A gainſt Caſtor's ear „ opal. „ | 
North againſt Pollux's fide GEMMEUN, an epithet uſed by the Latins to expreſs ſuch 
Againſt Caſtor's hind ſhoulder | / 5 veſſels as were called d:a/itha and lithocolla by the Gredks 
Contiguous * but more S. The more e Roman authors, however, call this 
Wot nn gemmatum poculum, and not gemmeum; the word gemmeun 
OW ou oe er a: tignifying properly a vaſe or cup, cut out x fingle 
in, | | | ſtone, as an agate, or the like; but gemmatum expreling 
Fed of 4 vader Pollux's fide! 3} 3 „ | thofe tine vaſes of gold, which were ornamented with 
Subleq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder „„ _ emeralds and other precious ſtones. 
| | GEMONIZ ſcalæ, or gradus GEMON11, among the R. 
| Wong was much the ſame as a gallows, or gibbet, in 
ngland. | > þ bs 
Some ſay, they were thus denominated from the pern 
who raiſed them; others, from the firſt criminals that 
ſuſfered on them; and others, from the verb gems, ! 
/:gh or groan. | he, 
The gradus gemonit, according to Publius Victor, or vet 
tus Rufus, was a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from 
whence they precipitated their criminals; others rep, 
ſent it as a place whereon offenders were executed, and 
__ afterwards expoſcd to public view, The gemanice frac! 
were in the tenth region of the city, near the temps d 
Juno. Camillus firlt appropriated the place to tis uk 
in the year of Rome 358. : 
GEMONIDES, a name by which ſome of the ancicts 
have called the peantides; probably the fame with oil 
ſtalactites, a ſtone famous with them for ic ſuppoice 
virtue in promoting delivery. ng oe re 
| GEMOTHE, or CE Morr, converts, a Saxon word, deno- 
5 . ie ee | ' | ing a meeting or afſembly. _ | 3 
GEMINI, in Anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, which Omnis game pacem habeat eundo ad gemotum & maine 
ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are in- gemoto, % probatus fur fucrit. LL, Ed. Cont. der 
ſerted with the pyriformis into the dent at the root of the Wir TENA. „ 
. trochanter: 37 | GEMURSA, a word uſed by the ancient writers 07 4 
Theſe are called gemelli by Winſlow. The ſuperior or | deine, for a diſtemper which was an excreſcence 0: He. 
ſmaller gemelliis is fixed to the lower part of the ſpine of | between the toes, a diſeaſe not kuown with us. 
the os iſchium, to the ſuperior part of the ſmall iſchiatic | ENA. See Cutan, I | 
notch, and to a rough line which runs croſs the outſide GEN quadratus, Sce QUADRATUS. 3 
of the iſchium, beginning at the ſpine, and continued | GEND \RMES, or GE NSS v/ARMES, . d. men r. 
under the acetabulum, where it is bent downward. a term uſed among the French for a ſelect body of 00 x 
the inferior and Jargeſt gemellus is fixed to the ſuperior guards; becauſe they ſucceeded the ancient men F 
and back part of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and to a arms, who were armed at all points, and thence e 
rough impreſſion, which runs croſs the outlide of the | called gendarmes, the 
iſchium, trom the lower extremity of the iſchiatic notch, At preſent, the troops of the king's guard de corps * 
and 18 bent upward toward the other line, together with muſqueteers, and light-horſe, are reputed to bee 
which it forms a ſort of irregular ſemi- circle. Both theſe | the gendarmerie. be J. 
muſcles have alſo a ſmall infertion in the inſide of the“ "The gra. »darmes, ſometimes called np ot. F 


10. ' , pa 1 , » 2 He Ute» 
iſchium, where being united together by a particular | dares, ates a troop of gentlemen, to 8 10 1504 
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Names and ſituations of the 
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In Caſtor's upper knee 


— 


S O23 


this on occaGon «f in 


ryltal, 
ilca, in 


. 88. 
That preced. Pollux's knee 11 and thoſe 


In the heel of Pollux's 2d foot ering or linz 
ä ings, &e, 


40. 


In Caſtor's thigh 
In hind knee of Pollux 
In Caſtor's groin 


O0 = 0 e 


4. 
In fore- arm of Caſtor 


Loweſt in Caſtor's loins 


50. gems, into 


| he colour; 
Upper in Caſtor's loins our, 


o K 


That againſt Pollux's leg 
In Pollux's groin 


17 0 55 
In Pollux's belly | 
That againſt Pollux's ſide 


A OO — 


70. 
Over Caſtor's head 


Second under Pollux's ſide 
Between the two heads 


. | 
Over Pollux's hind ſhoulder _ 
In the hind ſhoulder of Pollux 
In the head of Pollux, and} 
called by his name 1 | 


Over Pollux's head 


| 80. | 
Third under Pollux's ſide 


„ G K vw. Ao» 
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0 
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P reced.of thoſe that followPollus 
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[24 39 
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Laſt of four under Pollux's fide 
85. 
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| in time of war 240, who guard the king's 
about 200, de king hinaſelf is Heir 3 and one of 
1 -ers the captain-lieutenant, under whom are 
the Pd. leutenants, three enſigns, and three guidons. 
two ſu "a king marches with all his houſhold troops, 
233 armes cloſe the march. They were eſtabliſhed 
t 6 : 


665. | 
7 5 Cs "is \ Gender- bolt falling from heaven, 


| . . . 

| motto, Quo jubet iratus Fupiter. There are 

; _ hs theſe, gens darmes of the queen, the dau- 

7 oh arr POR at preſent, is a body of horſe, conſiſt 

i 1 K Gxteen companies, forming eight ſquadrons, viz. 
f 


ü | armes, the Engliſh gendarmes, the Bur- 
* : 9 and the Flemiſh er which four 
: ales compoſe the king's gens d armes, or life-guard. 
The . companies take their names from the princes 
8 command them as captains, viz. the queen's gen- 
Jarmes, the queen's light-horſe; the dauphin's gendarmes, 


the dauphin's light-horſe ; the duke of Burgundy's gen. 


Orleans's gendar mes, &c. each troop, at a medium, con- 


ling ſits of ſeventy-ſ1x gendarmes, or light-horſe. Each com- 
any is divided into two brigades, one commanded by 
x of the captain-lieutenant, and the other by the ſub- lieute- 
ale nant; and the ſubordinate officers are an enfign and 
dur, (tab, Genus, in Metaphy/ics. See Genus. 
f CExDER, in Grammar, denotes a diviſion or diſtinction of 
" nouns, or names, according to the different ſexes of the 
*. things they denote. 72 x : 
1 I has been thought proper, in order to render diſcourſe 
- more expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a va- 
ew riety of terminations, to contrive certain diverſities in ad- 
_ jectires, accommodated to the ſubſtantives they are ap- 
They Micd to; whence, from a regard to that notable difference 
wy there is between the two ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives 
neal have been diſtinguiſhed into maſculine and feminine; 
mera and the nouns adjectives alſo varied to correſpond there- 
ch ha with, _ : F 
he en Mt. Harris obſerves, that in the diſtribution of genders, 
buncle, ſuch ſubſtantives might have been conſidered as maſcu- 
hole fo line, which were conſpicuous for the attributes of im- 
-m, 2rd parting or communicating z or which were, by nature, 
18, were active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and that indiſcriminately 
5 called, whether to good or ill; or which had claim to eminence, 
Vneris; either laudable or otherwiſe: the feminine, on the con- 
a to ide trary, were ſuch as were conſpicuous for the attributes 
| cither of receiving, of containing, or of producing and 
refs ſuch bringing forth; or which had more of the paſſive in their 
Greeks, nature than of the active; or which were peculiarly beau- 
call thi tiful and amiable z or which had reſpect to ſuch exceſſes | 
gemmexn as were rather feminine than maſculine. Thus the ſun, 
* a ſingle the ſky, time, death, God, &c. are maſculine z but the 
-xpreſing moon, the earth, a ſhip, a city, country, virtue, fortune, 
ned with &c. are feminine. Hermes, p. 44, &c. | 


But as there was an infinity of words, which had no pro- 
2 the Re. 

gibbet, u ne t | 

| and hence it is, that the gender of a noun is frequently 
the perſon 

tinals that 


tives that have evidently no ſex, the neuter gender ex- 
b gems, 


preſſing ſuch ſubſtances is as natural and rational a diſ- 
tinction as either of the others. i | 
or, or den- 


eps, fron tion of genders was not made with deſign and delibera- | 
hers rep tion by the maſters of language, but was introduced by | 
-uted, and cuſtom and uſage. At firlt, there was only a difference 
nie ſeal between the names of animals, when ſpoke of males and 


| temple d females; and, by degre 
10 this ule, 
he ancient 
ne with oil 
ts ſupper 


anguages frequently neglect the uſe of genders; and the 
erſian lan 

diſadvantage ; the diſtin 
meaſure uſeleſs, 

The Latins, Greeks, &c. 

to expreſs the different 


38 bonus equus, a 


Ction of genders being in great 
ord, denot generally content themſelves 
genders by different terminations, 
good horſe; bona equa, a good mare, 


6 rediens u 


Conf. dee de. But in Englith we frequently go farther, and ex- 
| 1 8 15 ditference of ſex by different words; as boar, 
ters on thy, 5 girl; buck, doe; bull, cho; cock, hen; dog, 
ence 0: Ke. E | 


We have only about t 
rom the males, b 
the male into / 


count, counte(; 
Cſs, & 


us wenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſhed 
y the variation of the termination of 
"ex of ah 3 of which number are abbot, abbeſs ; 
ay. of hoſt” 
ent men d 
thence vel 


Kc. which is all that 

wing l egenders. nr pes 

e eaſtern lan 
e oy 

an bogs genders ; the maſculine, feminine, 
Vor. II. Ne 3 and Latin have likewiſe the 


language knows of any 


hs 
le colp 
\ant v 

to be. C 


ply the 4% 
. numdel 1 


40000 


dubious and fluctuating. Though, as there are ſubſtan- 


It ſhould here, however, be obſerved, that this inſtitu- 


G E N 


neuter, common, and the doubtful gender; and beſides 
theſe, they have the epicene, or promiſcuous, which un- 
der one ſingle gender, aud termination, includes both the 
kinds, | 
The Engliſh language, with ſingular propriety, following 
nature alone, applies the diſtinction of maſculine and fe- 
minine only to the names of animals; all the reſt are 
neuter; except when by a poetical or rhetorical fiction, 
things inanimate and qualities are exhibited as perſons, 
and conſequently become either male or female. And 
this gives the Engliſh an advantage above moſt other lan- 
guages in the poetical and rhetorical ſtyle ; for when 
nouns naturally neuter are converted into maſculine or 
feminine, the perſonification is more diſtinctly and forcibly 
marked. Lowth's Grammar, p 44. ed. 1772. 
GENDER, in Geometry, GEOMETRICAL lines are diſtin= 
guiſhed into genders, or genera, claſſes, or orders, ac- 
cording to the number of the dimenſions of the equation 


that expreſſes the relation between their ordinates, and 
the abſciſſes. 


Jarmes, the duke of Burgundy's light-horſe ; the duke of GenDER, in Botany, 


GENDER, in Muſic, &c. | dee GENUS. 

GENEALOGICA arbor. Sce ARBok. | EL 

GENEALOGY, a ſeries or ſucceſſion of anceſtors, or pro- 
genitors; or, a ſummary account of the relations and 
kindred of a perſon, or family, both in the direct and 
collateral lines. | | 


The word is Greek, yer22a0/i2, which is formed of e- 
„, genus, proſapia, race, and lincage; and aoſog, ſermo, 


diſcous ſe. 


In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required, 


that the candidates produce their genealogy, to ſhew that 


they are noble by ſo many deſcents. 


Genealogical table, genealogical tree, genealogical trunk, or 
column, &c. fee ARBOR. | 


The genealogical degrees are uſually repreſented in circles, | 


ranged over, under, and aſide of each other. The an- 
cients had the like; which they called /emmata, from a 
_ Greek word, ſignifying crown, garland, or the like. 
GENECANTHE, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the black bryony. | 
GENERAL, ſomething that com 
to a whole genus, or kind. | = 
All the ſciences have ſome general principles, or aXi10Ms. 
A general court ; general Councils are particularly called 
OECUMENICAL, | 
GENERAL aſſixes, averment, council, diet, fee-tail, fund, geo- 
graphy, gravity, iſſue, nature. See. the ſeveral ſubſtan- 
tives. 8 „ 
GENERAL of/icers, in an Army, are thoſe who do not only 
command over a fingle company, or regiment, but whoſe 


prehends all, or extends 


i 


! 


per relation, either to the one ſex, or the other, they had | 
genders aligned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon ; 


{ 


| 
} 


office and authority extend over a body of ſeveral regi- 


ments of horſe and ſoot. | 


MAJOR-generals, generals of the horſe, of the foot. See 
GENERAL, below. See alſo PayYMASTER-gereral, Co u- 
 MiSSARY-general, MUS TE R-maſter-general, &c. and Pa v. 


tinguiſhed by the appellation of general: as, ATTOR= 


NE Y-general, SOLICITOR-gercral, XC. RECEIVER-gene= 


ral, COMFTROLLER=-gencral,. &&. _ | 
GENFRAL pauſe, qualities, tail. Sce the ſubſtantives. 


| GENERAI. terms, or words, are ſuch as expreſs or denote 


general ideas. 


cumſtances of time, place, or any other idcas that may 
determine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 


— 


guage has abſolutely none at all, which is no 


ſenting more individuals than one; each of which hav- 


V. es, the ſame regulation was ex- ing a conformity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort. 
tended to other things: the grammarians have only noted | 


allowed what uſage had eſtabliſhed. The oriental | 


All things, Mr. Locke obſerves, that exiſt, being parti- 
culars, it might be expected that words ſhould be to too 

in their ſigniſication; but we find it quite contrary; for 
molt of the words that make all languages, are gras 

terms. V 1 

This is the eſfect of reaſon and neceſſity: for, 1. It is 


impoſſible that every particular thing ſhould have a diſ- 


tinct, peculiar name; becauſe it is impoſlible to have diſ- 
tinct ideas of every particular thing, to retain its name 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 2. It would 
be uſeleſs, unleſs all could be fuppoſcd to have the fame 


ideas in their minds: for names applied to particular 
things, whereof one alone has the ideas in his mind, 


3 actor, attreſs; heir, heireſs z prince, prin- 


Suages, as well as the vulgar languages of 


could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
is not acquainted with all thoſe particular things which 
had fallen under his notice. 3. It would be of no great 
uſe for the improvement of knowledge; which though 
ſounded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by gener a- 
views, to which things reduced into ſorts under general 
names, are properly ſubſervient. | 
In things, where we have occaſion to conſider and diſ- 
courſe of ee and particulars, we uſe proper 
8 


Such are BRIGADIER-gercrals, LIEU TENAN T-gencrals, 


We have alſo officers in law, in the revenues, &c. dif- 


Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the cir- 


By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repre- 


names, 


e 
— " 
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GEN 

names: as in perſons, countries, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. 5 

The firſt ideas children get, are only particular; as thoſe 
of the nurſe, or mother; and the names they give them 
are confined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving 
that there are a great many other things in the world that 
reſemble them in ſhape, and other qualities, they frame 
an idea, which they find thoſe many particulars do par- 
take in: to that they give, with others, the name, man, 
for example. In this they make nothing new, but only 
leave out of the complex idea they had of Peter, James, 
Mary, &c. that which is peculiar to each, and retain 
only what is common to all. And thus they come to 
have a general name, and a general idea. : 

By the ſame method they advance to more general names 
and notions; for, obſerving ſeveral things that differ from 
their idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be com- 


prehended under that name, to agree with man in fome | 


certain qualities; by retaining only thoſe qualities, and 
uniting them into one idea, they have another more ge- 
eral idea; to which, giving a name, they make a term 
of a more comprehenſive extenſion, | 


Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other proper- 
ties ſignified by the name, man; and retaining only body, 


with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, we form the 
idea ſignified by the name animal. After the ſame man- 
ner, the mind proceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to 


being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for | 


any ideas whatſoever. | | | | 
Hence we ſce the whole myſtery of genus and ſpecies is 
nothing but abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenbve, 


with names annexed to them: this ſhews us the reafon |] 


why, in defining words, we make uſe of the genus; 
namely, to fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, which the next general term ſtands for. 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and uni- 
verſai belong not to the real exiſtence of things, but are 
the inventions of the underſtanding, made by it for its 
own ule, and concern only ſigns, either words, or ideas. 
General words do not barely ſignify one particular thing; 
for then they would not be general terms, but proper 
names : neither do they ſignify a plurality ; for then man 
and men would ſignify the ſame thing; but what they 
ſignify is a ſort of things; and this they do, by being 
made ſigns of abſtract ideas in the mind; to which ideas, 
as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
ranked under that name, or to be of that ſort. 
The eſſences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are 
nothing but theſe abſtract ideas. 3 
It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike, and 
ſo lays the foundation of this ſorting and claſſing; but 
the ſorts or ſpecies themſelves are the workmanſhip of 
human underſtanding; ſo that every diſtinct abſtract idea 
is a diſtinct eſſence; and the names that ſtand for ſuch 
diſtinct ideas, are the names of things eſſentially dif- 
ferent. Thus oval, circle, rain, and ſnow, are eſſen- 
tially different. See this further illuſtrated under AB- 
STRACTION, ESSENCE, IDEA, and SUBSTANCE. 
GENERAL verdif, warrant, wind. See the ſubltantives. 
GENERAL F an army is the chief commanding officer; 
whoſe buſineſs is to regulate the march and encampment 
of the army; to chooſe the moſt advantageous ground in 
the day of battle, to diſpoſe the army, to poſt the artil- 
lery, and to ſend his orders, wherever there is occgſion, 
buy his aids-de-camp. At a ſiege he is to cauſe the place 
to be inveſted, to regulate the approaches and attacks, to 
"viſit the works, and to ſend out detachments for ſecuring 
the convoy, and for foraging. See GENERALISSIMO. 


'The natural qualities of a general ſhould be a martial ge- | 


nius, a ſolid judgment, a healthy robuſt conſtitution, in- 
trepidity and ſelf-poſſeſhon on critical occaſions, good- 
neſs of heart, liberality, and birth : he ſhould alſo be of 
a mean age, neither too young, becauſe he would want 
prudence and experience, nor too old, becauſe he would 


want vivacity and activity. He ſhould be ſteady and uni- 


form in his conduct, affable in his diſpoſition, and yet in- 


flexible in maintaining the diſcipline of his army. His 
acquired qualities ſhould be ſecrecy, juſtice, ſobriety, tem- 
perance, knowlege of the art of war both from theory 


and practice, the art of commanding and of ſpeaking 
with preciſion ; great attention in preſerving the lives and 
ſupplying the wants of the ſoldiers, and a conſtant ſtudy 
of the characters of the officers of his army, ſo that he 
may be capable of employing them according to their re- 
ſpective talents, His conduct appears in eſtabliſhing his 
magazines in the moſt convenient places; in examining 


the country, that he may not engage his troops too far, 


while he is ignorant of the means of bringing them off; 
in procuring ſubſiſtence for them; and in ſelecting the 
moſt advantageous poſts for fighting, retreating, or thun- 
ning abattle. His experience inſpires his army with con- 
fidence; bis quality, by creating reſpect, augments his 


GENERAL is alfo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, ſor the chief of 


F. Thomaſlin derives the origin of general; of ordersfrom 


GEN 


authority; his liberality enables him to 
gence of the ſtrength and deſigns of the 
to take the moſt ſucceſsful meaſures, 
neral ought to be fond of glory, to have 3 
flattery, to render himſ{clf beloved, and to 1 Merton: 
diſcipline and ſubordination. ee a ſtr 
GENERAL of the artillery. See Ox DNAVNcx. 
GENERAL of horſe is an officer next under the hi 
ral, who has an abſolute command 15 
army, above the lleutenant- generals. 
GENERAL of oo is an officer under the 
has an ablolute command of the foot 
GENERAL, adjutant, is an officer 


0) 


enemy, ang thys 


In « Word, a 07; 


ef 
of the borle a 


chief Seneral, 
of the army, 
who attends the 


Who 


aſliſts in council, and carries the general an, 
army. He diſtributes the daily — 10 n 
4705 0 


brigade. He is likewiſe charged with th May 
of the duty of the army. The majors of Noe "g 
every morning to the adjutant-gexeral an exact 1 00 
battalion and company, of the men of their hr; wg 
a day of battle the adjutant- general ſecs the infaoe; h k 
up; after which he places himſelf by the N wn 
ceive any orders which may regard the corps of wh 
he has the detail. In a ſiege, he orders the numbe 1 
workmen required, and ſigns the warrants for their; l 
ment. He receives the guards of the trenches at 50 
rendezvous, and examines their condition; he gives 2 
ſigns all orders for parties; he has an orderly rien 
from each brigade of infantry in the line, to car; = 
orders as he may have occaſion to ſend from the — 


an order; or of all the houſes or congregations eſtablil. 
ed under the fame rule. | 
Thus we ſay, the general of the Ciſtercians, the Frans 
cans, &c. | 


the privileges granted by the ancient patriarchs to the 
monaſteries fituate in their capital cities. By ſuch means 
they were exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, 
and immediately ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone. 
GENERAL of the Jeſuits. See JESVITs, and Anjyr. 
ANT, ET 
GENERAL is alſo uſed, in the Military Art, for a panicu- 
lar march, or beat of DRUM; being the firſt which pines 
notice, commonly in the morning early, for the infantry 
to he in readineſs to march. | 
GENERALISSIMO, called alſo Captain- GENERAL, and 
ſimply GENERAL, is an officer, who commands all the 
military powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the 
other general officers ; and receives no orders himſelf but 
from the king. | | 
Monſ. Balzac obſerves, that the cardinal de Richelieu ff 
coined this word, of his own abſolute authority, upon his 
going to command the French army in Italy. 
GENERATED, or GENiTED, is uſed, by ſome mathe. 
matical writers, for whatever is produced, either inarith- 
metic, by the multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of 
roots; or in geometry, by the invention of the contents 
areas, and ſides; or of extreme and mean proportional 
without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction. 
GENERATING line, or figure, in Geometry, is that vbich, 
by its motion of revolution, produces any other figure 
plane, or folid. See GENESIS. 7 
GENERATION, in Phy/ics,, denotes the act of procrett 
ing, or producing a thing which before was not: or, tit 
total change or converſion of a body into a new ot 
N retains no ſenſible part, or mark, of its forme! 
tate. 3 | 


= Rnﬀ@« 1 ne 
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Thus, fire is ſazd to be generated, when we perceive it v in 
be where before was only wood, or other fuel; or whe! vr 
the wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible character th 
of wood: thus, alſo, a chick is ſaid to be generated, wil hy 
we perceive the chick, where before was only an &z) of 
or when the egg is changed into the form of a chick, th 
In generation, there is not properly any production of nef * 
parts, but only a new modification or manner of —_ a; 
of the old ones; by this, generation is diſtinguilhed r0 RE, 
creation. | | Ot 


in that the ſubjech l 

and only e 
vhen the (ane 
that bralh 


It is diſtinguiſhed from alteration, 
this latter, remains apparently the ſame; 
accidents, or affections, are changed; as 
body is to day well, and to-morrow lick; of 
which before was round, is now ſquare. 
Laſtly, generation ſtands oppoſed to cor ken th 
the utter extinction of a former thing: 25 ® theo 
which before was wood, or an egg, is no lager nl 
or the other; whence it appears, that the gc 
one thing is the corruption of another. asche 
The Peripatetics explain generation by a N 5 þ 
from a privation, or want of a ſubſtantial 15 a 
having of ſuch a form. The moderns one Ke 
change in generation, than what is local: pen 
them, it is only a tranſpoſition, or new 
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1 male.“ 


and thus the ſame matter ſhall ſucceſſively under- 
— 7 tions. : 
f an abr of e. of is committed to the ground: 
v5 bibing the humidity of the ſoil, becomes turgid, 
this, 3 to ſuch a degree, that it becomes a plant; 
wo * a continual acceſſion of matter, ripens by de- 
and, 
into an car; 4 . hk 
mill, appears in form of flour 3 hie 
ſeed 3 * a paſte; whereof with the 
mixed up f yeaſt, fire, &c. bread is generated ; and this 
akon with the teeth, digeſted in the ſtomach, 
. nyeyed through the canals of the body, becomes 
. | 
fleſh. 3 ati h ly thing ef- 
zu all this ſeries of generations, the only g 
— i 1 of the parts of the matter, and 


heir ſettling again in a different order; ſo that, in reality, | 
never there is a new arrangement or compoſition of 


elements, there is a new generation; and therefore gene- 
vation is finally reducible to motion. 


GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the pro- 


on of animal and vegetable bodies from ſeed, or the 
3 Wen of different ſexes, but of the ſame genus, 


or kind. 


Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. Perrault, 


is not properly any new generation; that God 
n 1 that what we call genera- 
tions, are only augmentations and expanſions of the mi- 
nute parts of the bodies of ſeeds ; fo that the whole ſpe- 
cies, to be afterwards produced, were really all formed 
in the firſt, and incloſed therein; to be brought forth and 
diſcloſed to view in a certain time, and according to a 
in order and ceconomy. js = 
r wherein the Led of the male animal acts on 
that of the female, in order to impregnate, and render it 
prolific, has long been enquired after, and remains ſtill 
a myſtery. 735 ET | 
eee 9H diſtinguiſhed two kinds of generation: re- 


gular, called univocal; and anomalous, called alſo equivo- 


cal, or ſpontaneous. 


Ihe firſt is that effected by parent animals of the ſame| 
kind; as that of men, birds, beaſts, &c. The ſecond| 


was ſuppoſed effected by corruption, the ſun, &c. as that 


of inſects, frogs, & c. But this latter kind is now gene- 


rally and deſervedly exploded. See EqQUivocaL. 


There are two principal theories, or methods of account- 
ing for the generation of animals: the one ſuppoſes the 


embryo, or foetus, to be originally in the ſeed of the 
male; the other, in the ovum, or egg of the female. 

The fir/t ſuppoſes the animalcules found in the male ſeed, 
to be the firſt rudiments of the foetus ; and that the fe- 


male only furniſhes a proper nidus, and nutriment, to| 


bring them forwards. | 


The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt rudiments of the animal to 


be in the ovaz and that the male ſeed only ſerves to 


warm, cheriſh, and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of 
the ovary into the womb.  _ 8 

Dr. Harvey was of opinion, that all females are furniſhed 
with eggs; and that generation is effected wholly by means 
of the womb ; which 


male, much in the ſame manner as the loaſt-ſtone com- 


municates magnetiſm to iron. This contagion, he ſup- 
poſes, acts not only on the uterus, but is communicated | 


to the whole body of the female, which is altogether 


ran is alone capable of forming ideas and notions. This 


ingenious phyſician and naturaliſt maintains, that the : 
Prolific fluid of the male, neither does nor can enter into 


the womb of the female; but Verheyen has ſince actual- 
ly found a great quantity of the male ſeed in the matrix 


of a cow, difſected fixteen hours after copulation : and | 
the celebrated Ruyſch, having diſſected a woman who 
Wasſurpriſed in adultery and aſſaſſinated on the ſpot, found | 


2 great quantity of the ſeminal liquor of the male, not 
only in the cavity of the womb, but alſo in the tubæ uteri. 


the im 
deen ſince detected by Malpighi, Leewenhoeck, and others. 


1570 ſyſtem is well illuſtrated by Dr. Geo. Garden. 
r ntauthor, upon comparing the obſervations and diſco- 


Venes of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaff, and Leewen- 8 


boeck, together, concludes it moſt probable, That all 


d Aimals are ex animalculo: that theſe animalcules are 
in ſemine marium, and not in that of the 


originall 


emale; but that they can never come forward, nor 
orm 


The 1ſt of the 


le points he argues from the three followin 
odlervationg. P 8 | | 8 


and at length into new ſeed. This 


ther miſtakes into which Dr. Harvey has fallen through 
nperfection of the microſcope in his time, notwith- | 
nding his accuracy and diligence in obſerving, have 


prolific; though the uterus, he acknowleges, is the only | 
= that is capable of conceiving the foetus, juſt as the | 


ed into animals, without the ova in the fe- | 


but fo much drenched with moiſture, though they be 


J. hat ſomething bas often been obſerved by Malpighi, | 


G E N 


in the cicatricula of an egg before the incubation, like 
the rudiments of an animal, in form of a tadpole. 

2. From the ſudden appearance and diſplaying of all the 
parts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that they are 
not then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſta- 
mina of them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are 
now expanded. The firſt part of the chick, which is 
diſcovered with the naked eye, is the punctum aliens, 
and that not till three days and nights of incubation are 
paſt ; on the fifth day the rudiments of the head and body 
appear. This made Dr. Harvey conclude, that the blood 
had a being before any other part of the body, and that 
from it all the organs of the fœtus were both ſormed and 


nouriſhed : but by Malpighi's obfervations it appears, that 
the parts are then only ſo far extended, as to be made vi- 
ſible to the naked eye; and that they were actually exiſt- 
ent before, and diſcernible by glafles. After a farther 


incubation of thirty hours, we ſee the head, the eyes, 
and the carina, with the vertebræ, diſtin, and alſo the 
heart. After forty hours, its pulſe is viſible, and all the 


other parts more diſtinct, which cannot be diſcerned by 


the naked eye beſore the beginning of the fifth day: 
from whence it ſeems very probable, that even the ſo ear- 
ly diſcovery of thoſe parts of the foetus by the microſcope, 
1s not the diſcerning of parts newly formed, but only 
parts more dilated and extended by receiving of nutri- 
ment from the colliquamentum ; ſo that they ſeem all to 


have been actually exiſtent before the incubation of the 


hen. And what Swammerdam has diſcovered in the 
tranſmutation of inſects, gives no ſmall light to this; 


ſince he makes it appear, that in thoſe large erucas which 


feed upon cabbage, if they be taken about the time they 
retire to be transformed into aurelias, and plunged often 
in warm water, to make a rupture of the outer ſłin; you 


will diſcern, through the tranſparency of their ſecond 


membrane, all the parts of the butterfly, the trunk, wing, 
feelers, &c. folded up: but that, after the eruca is changed 
into an aurelia, none of thoſe parts can be diſcerned ; 


there actually formed. 9 


3. From the analogy between plants and animals. All 


vegetables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula; the ſeeds of 
vegetables being no other but little plants of the ſame 
kind, folded up in coats and membranes : whence we 


may infer, that ſo curiouſly an organized creature as an 


animal, is not the ſudden product of a fluid, or colliqua- 


mentum, but does much rather proceed from an animal- 
cule of the ſame kind, and has all its little members fold- 


ed up according to their ſeveral joints and plicatures, 


which are afterwards enlarged and diſtended, as we ſee 
in plants. | 25 


The ſecond point, ben our late diſcoveries have made 


probable, is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the 


ſeed of the male and not in the female. For, 1 

1. There are obſerved innumerable animalcula in ſemine 
maſculino, of all animals. Hartſoeker and Leewenhoeck 
have made this ſo evident, that there ſeems little room to 


doubt of it. See ANIMALCULES. | 
conceives the foetus by a kind of | 


contagion communicated to it by the ſeminal fluid of the 


2. We obſerve the rudiments of a fetus in eggs which 


have been fecundated by the male; though no ſuch thing 
is viſible in thoſe not yet fecundated. Malpighi, in his 
obſervations, makes it very probable, that theſe rudi- 


ments proceed originally from the male, and not from 
the femalGee. | „„ 
3. The reſemblance between the rudiments of the ſœtus 


in ova, both before and after incubation, with the ani- 

malcule, makes it very probable that they are one and the 
ſame. The ſame ſhape and figure, which Mr. Leewen- 
| hoeck gives us of the animalcule, Malpighi gives of the 


rudiments of the foetus, both before and aſter incuba- 


tion; yea, and even the fetuſes of viviparous animals 


appear ſo at firſt to the naked eye; whence Dr. Harvey 


acknowleges, that all animals, even the molt perfect, are 


formed of a worm. | | 5 
4. This gives a rational account of many fœtuſes at one 


birth; and how, at leaſt, a whole cluſter of eggs in a 


hen are fecundated by one coition of the male. 


5. This gives a new light, as it were, to the. firſt pro- 

phecy concerning the Meſhah, that © the ſeed of the wo- 
man ſhall] bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt 
of mankind being thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed. 


of the man. | 


6. The analogy already mentioned, which we may ra- 


tionally ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation 
of plants and animals, does likewiſe make this probable. 
Every herb and tree bears its ſeed after its proper kind; 


which ſced is nothing elſe but a little plant of that kind; 


which being thrown into the earth, as into its uterus, 
ſpreads forth its roots, and receives thence its nouriſh- 
ment, but bas its form within itſelf; and we may ra- 
tionally conjeQture ſome ſuch analogy in the propagation 
of animals. | | 25 


The 
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The third thing which our diſcoveries make probable is, 
that animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula with- 
out the ova in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying 
them with proper nutriment; and this is evinced from 
the following conſiderations. . 
1. It appears that an animalcule cannot come forward, 
if it does not fall into a proper nidus: this we ſee in the 
cicatriculz in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould 
fall into one egg, none of them would come forward, 
but what were in the centre of the cicatricula ; and per- 
haps the nidus, neceſſary for their formation, is ſo pro- 
portioned to their bulk, that it can hardly contain more 
than one animalcule; which may be the reaſon why 
there are fo few monſters. This, we ſee, is abſolutely 
neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and the only difference 
that lies between them and the viviparous, ſeems to be 
this, that in the latter the ova are properly nothing but 
the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, ſo that the 
foetus muſt ſpread forth its roots in the uterus, to re- 
ceive its nouriſhment z but the egg in oviparous animals 
may be properly termed an uterus, in relation to the fœ- 
tus; as it contains not only the cicatricula, with its am- 
nion and colliquamentum; which is the immediate nou- 


riſhment of the fœtus, but alfo the materials which are | 


to be converted into that colliquamentum ; fo that the 
fœtus ſpreads forth its roots no farther than in the white 
and yolk of the egg, from whence it derives all its nou- 
riſhment. Now, that an animalcule cannot come forward 
without ſome ſuch proper nidus, will not be denied; 
for if there were nothing needful but their being thrown 
into the uterus, we do not ſee why many hundreds of 
them ſhould not come forward at once, at leaſt while 
fcattered in ſo large a field. ; 
2. That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems 
evident from the frequent conceptions which have been 
found extra nterum : ſuch as the child which continued 
twenty-ſix years in the woman of Thoulouſe's belly; 
and the little fœtus found in the abdomen of Mad. de 
St. Mere, together with the teſticle torn and full of 
clotted blood ; ſuch alfo feem to be the feetus in the 
abdomen of the woman of Copenhagen, mentioned 1n 
the Nouv. de la Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 1685. all the 
members of which were eaſily to be felt through the 


| tkin of the belly, and which the had carried in her belly | 


for four years; the feven years gravidation related by 


Dr. Cole; and many other the like inſtances. Now, ; 


granting once the neceſſity of a proper nidus for the far- 
mation of an animalcule into an animal, theſe obferva- 
tions make it probable, that the teſtes are the ovaria ap- 


propriated for this uſe; for though the animalcules 
coming thither in ſuch caſes, may feem to be extraordi- | 


nary, and that uſually the impregnation is in utero; yet 
it may be collected from hence, that the cicatriculæ or 


ova to be impregnated are in the teſtibus femineis ; for 


if they were not ſo, the accidental coming of animal- 
cules thither could not make them come forward more 
than in any other part of the body; ſince they cannot be 
formed and nouriſhed without a proper nidus. | 
3. It is acknowledged, that the foetus in utero, for fome 


conliderable time after conception, has no connexion 


with the womb ; that it fits wholly looſe in it, and is no 
other than a little round egg, with the foetus in the 
midſt; which ſends forth its umbilical veſſels by de- 
grees, and at laſt lays hold of the uterus. Now from 
hence it ſeems evident, that the cicatricula, which is 
the fountain of the animalcule's nouriſhment, does not 
ſpout from the uterus, but has its origin elſewhere; and 
falls in thither as into a fit ſoil, from whence it may 
draw nutriment for the growth of the foetus : elſe it can- 


not be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an imme- | 
diate connection with the uterus, from the time of con- 


ception. 


It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould. 


be impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is 
no connexion between the Fallopian tubes, and the ovary 
for its tranſmiſſion; and becauſe Dr. Harvey could never 
_ diſcover any thing of it in utero: but as to the laſt, Mr. 
Leewenhoeck has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery 
of innumerable animals in the tubæ, or cornua uteri, 
and thoſe living a conſiderable time after coition. - And 
as to the former, we may either ſuppoſe, that there is 
ſuch an inflation of the tub, at the time of coition, as 
makes them embrace the ovaries; and ſuch an approach 


of the uterus and its cornua, as that it may eaſily tranſ- 


mit the ſeed into the ovary : or elfe, that the ova are im- 
pregnated by the animalcules after they deſcend into the 
uterus, and not in the ovary. 'The former ſeems pro- 
bable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole cluſter of 
eggs in a hen will be fecundated by one tread of the 
cock: now this fecundation ſeems to be in the vitellary, 
and not in the uterus, as the eggs paſs along from day 
to day: for it can hardly be fuppoſed, that the animal- 
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and that the female furniſhes the whole mate may, 
body; which they chiefly ſupport from N 


ſo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. Add 


in other things. 


ginary eggs have no proper membrane belonging to them, 
_ inſeparable therefrom, that, when they are diſcharged, 
it is hard to conceive how they ſhould take it with them. 

And beſide, how ſhould they make themſelves a paſſage 


_ inveſted, which is of ſo cloſe a texture that it muſt feem 


parts of the body, where it is apparent they could not 


from the ovary, and the ruptures in the membrane of e 
' viſible. M. Littre even obferved fome of theſe ſeparate! 
birds eggs. Nay, more; the fame author 15 politire, 
that he ſaw an embryo in one of the ova not Jet ſeparate 
| branes of the ovary. 


equally againſt each ſyſtem, taken bogly: 


dam, and the feet, tail, and ears, of 


part of the fœtus are laid in the ovum; 


_ always be of the ſame ſpecies as the mal 


cules ſhould ſubſiſt fo long, being ſ 

uterus, as to wait there 17 ny 1 looſely Inthe 
tion of the eggs as they paſs along. The Non baut. 
ture has this to ſtrengthen it; that the ani a Cnc. 
found to live a conſiderable time in the ere we 
if they ſhould impregnate the ova in the eg 5 and that, 
foetus would increaſe ſo faſt, that the ova 51 tlelf the 
th rough the tub uteri; but would either by + not paſ 
or fall down into the abdomen, from the w_ my, 
tubaz and from hence probably proceed thoſe "I" the 
3 5 e een in the abdomen, out of Fin won 

us m $ | 

8 . is urged for the ſyſtem as antmaleuls, dee 
The retainers to the 
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me rudiments of the fetus are laid in d. 


tion in rabbets, ſheep, cows, &c. where the yaoi 
the womb is fo long, and ſinuous, that it js Py 
ſible the male ſeed ſhould ever arrive within be do 1 
the uterus; eſpecially in cows, whoſe regis ys 
with a thick, viſcid ichor, and the inner ite 
womb is exactly eloſed: beſides, that the Mee ing: 
the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem impenetrable 8 
cula be found in the male ſeed. which, 8 
admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion ur — 
tion of the groſſer particles thereof, which gave y 94 
the opinion, being accountable for, from the com 5 
laws of warm fluids); yet are the ſame obſerved 42 
negar, pepper, water, &c. Add, that it is highly! : 
probable, that thoſe animalcules ſhould contain the tk ; 
ments of a ſuture body; ſince their large numbers bo” 
produce too plentiful an offspring; inſomuch that it 
would be neceſſary for 9999 parts of them to be in Yam 
and periſh : which is contrary to the &conomy of natur 


Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem: thug 
all plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs; ſeeds bein 

no other than eggs under another denomination. aj 
oviparous animals do unexceptionably ariſe from egg; 
which the females caſt forth; and it is highly probable 
that the viviparous only differ from the oviparous, in thi 
the females lay and hatch their eggs within themſelves, 

Againſt this hypotheſis it 1s urged, that what are uſually 
called ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little 
cells, or bladders, full of a certain liquor : and how can 
a drop of liquor paſs for ar» egg? Add, that thefe ima 


nor any covering but that of the cell; which ſeems © 


through the common membrane wherewith the ovary is 


abſolutely impenetrable by a round body of fo ſoft a con- 
ſiſtence as one of theſe veſicles ? Laſtly, veſicle, in al 
reſpects perfectly like ova, have been found in other 


ſerve for any purpoſes of gencration, Mem. de PFcad, 
Royal. de Scien. an. 1708, 1709. 1 

To this it is anſwered, that ova or veficulæ have been 
actually ſound in diſſections, detached and ſeparatet 
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ovary, through which they had paſſed, remaining fil 


ova ſpread with blood-veſſels, like thoſe in the yolks of 


ed; and could diſcern its head, mouth, noſe, trunk and 
funiculus umbilicalis, whereby it adhered to the men 
See GENERATION of Han. 

which ſeems to pre 
it is fetched 


from monſters. In a mule for inſtance, which 13 the 


production of a venereal copula between an aſs and 


mare, the bulk of the body partakes of the- form of the 
that of the fire 


of the greatil 
and that tl? 
emities 


Sir John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, 


Hence it is argued, that the rudiments 


or changes the extreme”. 
the foetus uon 
e: if the ſewat 


hereas mon{te!s 


impregnation either conveys 
If the male ſupplied the animalcula, 


ſupply it, it ſhould be of her kind; W 
are of both. | 1 much 
Three other ſyſtems of generatiox, which indee 15 4 
reſemble one another, that they may be reduce x 4 
have been lately formed from the experiments r 
ſervations of Monſ. de Buffon, Monſ. de Mau 
and Mr. Needham. 

Monſ. de Buffon has endeavoured to prove ; 
in women and quadrupeds are chimeras, 4 e 
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le cannot be the FoETUs. He could | 
va which had detached themſelves from 
pine aſſed through the Fallopian tube into the 
the e he diſcovered a glandular body on the fe- 


oy cflicle which anatomiſts had miſtaken. for one of 
ma 


| atic animalcu 
d any o 
never fin 2 b 


eh elandular body, at certain times, ſwelled, 
2 a liquor full of the ſame animal- 
. which Lewenhoek took for living creatures in the 
wes f males. And Monf. de Buffon adds, that he 
war. bodies perfectiy ſimilar to theſe, not only in the 
2 of very different animals, but in the infuſions of 
non of grains, and in the juices of fiſh-meats, dreſſed 
era 124 by the fire ſo as to leave no creature living 
e From whence this ingenious gentleman con- 
Ee that theſe pretended animalcules are not future 


theſe ; 
0 ned 


nimals 0 a ; 
them to be true animals, but ſays they are ſomething 


of an intermediate nature between brute matter and ani- 


mals; parts orgamzed and animated, the affemblage of | 


which forms the fœtus. 


See Lettres de Monſ. de Mau- 
* let 17. . 


\t the chief difficulty conſiſts in conceiving how the. 


fetus is formed from theſe elements. Monſ. de Buffon 


| at every part, | 
2 an arts number of organic molecules; but 
_— both ſexes, and in the ſeeds of plants, than in 
other parts. 'Theſe organic parts ferye for the nutritton 
and growth b 
theſe parts, when the other purpoſes to which they are 
adapted are anſwered, being reunited in proper interior 
moulds, correfponding to the fize and ſhape of the ani- 
mal or vegetable to be produced, forms ſuch animals or 
vegetables. And thus the unity and diverſity of the ſe- 
yeral ſpecies are preſerved and continued. When the 


quantity of this organic matter is ſmall, as in man and | 
moſt large animals, generation only takes place at a cer- |. 
tain age, of maturity, and even then the number of ani- 


mals is but ſmall. In other animals, as in fiſhes and moſt 


birds, abounding with theſe organic parts, the caſe 1s juſt | 


the reverſe, With regard to the generation of mankind, 
he ſuppoſes, that the ſuperfluous organic parts are col- 
jected together into the ſeminal veſſels of the male and 


the teſticles of the ſemale, which are the reſervoirs deſ- | 
tined to receive them; and in theſe reſervoirs, they form 


a prolific liquor in each fex, which has been previouſly 


extracted from every part of the body. Theſe ſeminal | 


liquors, compoſed of parts alike active and perfectly 
analogous to one another, in form and motion, are mix- 


ed in the womb, and contribute, by uniting with each | 


other, to the formation of the foetus, which is either 
male or female, as the feed of the man or woman abounds 


moſt with organic molecules; and the infant reſembles | 
either the father or mother, according to the different | 


combinations of theſe molecules. The organic parts of 


theſe liquors, being equally active, fix and counterbal- | 
ance each other; ſo that the molecules of each parent | 


are determined to form fimilar parts to thoſe of the. in- 
dividual that furniſhed them, as the head, arms, &c. 
The molecules .proceeding from the genital parts fix 
themſelves firſt ; and the other molecules arrange them- 
ſelves ſucceflively round theſe in the ſame order which 
they before occupied in the parent. When a great quan- 
tity of the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes is received into 
the womb, there are formed different ſpheres of attrac- 
tion, in different 
of which is 


tem, we mult refer to his Hiſtoire Naturelle, printed at 
Tis, 1752, where the ſubject of the generation of ani- 

mais takes up the. greateſt part of the third volume. 

Monſ. de Maupertuis's ſyſtetn, in his Venus Phyſique, 
13 a near reſemblance to that of Monſ. de Buffon, and 


tends equally to overturn the ſyſtems of the ova, and of | 
prevatled among! 


the ſpermatic animalcules, which have 


modern phyhologiſts. He aſcribes the formation of the 


_ to the mixture of the male and female ſeed, by] 
eans of the affinity and mutual attraction of the cor- 


reſponding parts that compoſe them. And to confirm 
is Own and Monf. de Buffon's opinion; he adds an ac- 
count of a ſexdigitary family, as he calls it, at Berlin, 
many of which had a ſupernumerary finger or toe, and 
jones both, He | 
IE having ſupernumerary fingers or toes, has been 
"om mitted equally by the father and by the mother; 
it was Joſt by alliances with thoſe who had but the 


eo 
OD number of fingers. He adds, that he does not 
eve that a 


Ugitiſm. in a family, to chance; theſe ſupernumerary 


E might have been accidental varieties at firſt, but if 
de once «eſtabliſhed by a ſufficient number of gene 


ations, wher bo g N | | 
Vol. II. Ne 8 have had them, they then be- 


f. the ſpecies of the father: he does not even | 


both of animals and vegetables, | 


are much more numerous in the ſeminal li- 


of animals and plants; and the ſurplus of 


nt parts of theſc liquors z the conſequence | 
that ſeveral fœtuſes are formed at the ſame | 
time. For a fuller account of Monfſ. de Buffon's ſyſ- 


ſays that this ſexdigitiſm, or qua- 


ty one will aſcribe the continuation of ſex- | 


_—_— 
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come a foundation for a diſtinct ſpecies; and perhaps all 
che different ſpecies, diſcernible in animals of 


the ſame 
kind, have been multiplied in this way. What we may 


obſerve in other animals gives ground for theſe ſuſpi- 
cions. See the letter before cited. | 

Mr. 'Turbervill Needham, in his Summary of Obſerva- 
tions on the Generation, Compoſition, and Decompoſition 
of animal and vegetable Subſtances, having offered ſeve- 
ral objections againſt the ſyſtems of generation by eggs 
and by animalcules, recites a multitude of experiments, 
from which he concludes, that there are no pre- exiſtent 


germs formed for the production of animals and yeget- 


ables; but that matter, in ſome degree organized in 
its minute aſſemblages, gives birth to them, and that the 
gradation between animal and vegetable life is much 
more familiar and eaſy than it had before appeared to be. 
He ſuppoſes, in conformity to the doctrine of Monf. de 
Buffon, that there are in matter certain organical parts, 
diſpoſed for. the formation of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances ; that theſe by coalition, conſtitute the prima la- 
mina of all animal and vegetable bodies, which are 
ſimple, uniform, and common to all, and conſequently to 
be found in a certain quantity in every portion of food, 


. aliment, or nutritive juice; and from thence to be digeſt- 


ed, and when the ſubject becomes adult, to be ſecreted 
and ſtrained, for the formation of the ſeed of every plant 
and animal; and in this fluid or ſubſtance to be after- 
wards found in great abundance. Their organic parts 
are declared to be moving when diſengaged, living in 
appearance, and endued with certain organs, but ex- 
tremely ſimple in theircompoſition ; being perhaps little 


more than elaſtic ſprings more or leſs compreſſed, and 


more or lefs diverſified in the direction of their force. 


Into theſe oryanical principles Mr. Needham reſolves 


ſcopic animals. 


that clafs of beings which has been denominated micro- 
He tells us, that feeds macerated in 
water firit diſunite into ſmall particles, motionleſs and 
ſeemipgly inert; but that theſe particles by degrees after- 
wards arrive at a power of motion, and ſcem alive, 


though in reality they are not ſo. The author deduces . 


the ſame obſervations from experiments on the juices of 


animals, mutton gravy, and the like; and afhims, from 


the whole, that no axiom was ever more true than that 


of the ancients, corruptio unius off generatio alteritis, 


though they draw it from falſe principles, and fo efta- 
bliſhed it as to render generativn equivocal. He then 


proceeds to the examination of the male ſemen of ani- 
mals; and affirms, that thoſe animalcules appearing like 


tadpoles, which others have obſerved in this ſemen, are 


produced ſubſequently to the evacuation of this fluid, 
and have their origin from principles containe+ in this 
matter, either by evolution of organical parts, as Buffon 


ſuppoſes, or, as Mr. Needham thinks, from a real vege- 


tation, and a change from the vegetable to the animal 
life. He ſays, that the ſemen, immediately evacuated, 
and viewed by the microſcope, appears an homogeneous 
fluid; that, after a few moments, it begins to liquefy ; 
then to ſhoot out into long filaments and ramifications on 
every fide; which afterwards open and divide into mov- 
ing globules, trailing after them ſomething like long 
tails; theſe tails are in reality no parts of the animals, 
but long ſtrings or filaments of the viſcid ſeminal ſub- 
ſtance, which gradually become ſhorter and ſhorter, till 
at laſt the globules get rid of them, and ſwim equally in 
the fluid. This vegetative power, in parts of the ſemen, 
of ſhooting into filaments, Mr. Needham found to re- 
fide in all ſubſtances animal and vegetable, and in every 
part of thoſe ſubſtances, as far as the ſmalleit micro- 
ſcopical point; and to this he attributes all that is called 


animal life in the fluids, produced from vegetables, or 


the infuſions of them: and from hence he concludes 


with M. Buffon, that there is a real productive force in 
nature. He adds, that there is a vegetative force in 
every microſcopical point of matter, and in every viſible 
filament of which the whole animal or vegetable texture 
conſiſts; and he alſo conjeCtures, that this force extends 
much farther ; becauſe in all his obſervations, the whole 

ſubſtance, after a certain ſeparation of ſalts and volatile 
parts, divided into filaments and vegetated into numberleſs 
zoophytes, which yielded all the ſeveral ſpecies of com- 
mon microſcopic animals; and thele animals alſo, after a 
certain time, ſubſided to the bottom, became motionleſs, 
reſolved again into a gelatinous filamentous ſubſtance, 


and gave zoophytes and animals of a lefler ſpecies. The 


caſe is the ſame, he ſays, with regard to the ſpermatic 
animalcules as well as the others, and, therefore, he re- 
duces them all to the ſame claſs of belngs, From theſe 
facts he inſers, that every animal or vegetable ſubſtance 
advances as fall as it can in its reſolution to return to one 


common principle, the ſource of all, or a kind of uni- 


verſal ſemen, from which its atoms may return again 
and aſcend to a new life. He obſerves farther, that the 
| ST ſcreral 


ſeveral ſpecies are kept diſtin, becauſe the ſpecific ſeed | 
of one animal mult undergo-many changes, and acquire 
Gngular properties peculiar to ittelf, fince it proceeded 
from the homogeneous element, in which all kinds co- 
incide. The active vegetating force that reſides in it 
muſt be preciſe; its quantity muſt be exactly proportion- 
ed to the nature, ſolidity, tenacity, quantity, and rehlt- 
ance of the ductile matter through which it paſſes; and | 
theſe combinations are very different in different ſub- 
jets : beſides times and circumſtances produee a change 
in it, which is a ſource of variety, even during the time 
of geſtation. 'Ihus, the ſpecitic ſemen of one animal 
can never be moulded into another, and feeds may differ 
ſpecifically from one another by many inviſible principles 
totally unknown to us, and unattainable by experiments; 
ſo that there is no danger of falling into equivocal gene- 
ration; however, theſe principles, though capable of 
diffuſing ' combinations, admit only of a limited varia- 
tion, and never deviate farther than is conſiſtent with 
univocal generation. Mi. Needham alſo obſerves, that 
the animalcules in the ſemen of animals, and in the in- 
fuſions and Juices of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
are not of the nature of any other beings, or to be rank- 
ed with them; that they conſtitute a claſs apart from all 
others, the characteriſtic of which is, that they are nei- 
ther generated nor ſubſiſt by nutriment, as other plants 
and animals do, nor generate in the ordinary way. Of 
this claſs, he apprehends, is that ſpecies of POLYFE, 
called the bell animal; owing its formation to the decom- 
polition of ſome water plants, but approaching towards | 
the nature of other animals, as, when once generated, 
it eats, and even generates as other animals do. He 
cloſes his ſyſtem with obſerving, that the lower this new 
claſs of beings is purſued, the leſs was its vegetating | 
force impeded by reſiſting matter; that the degree of ex- 
altation in the matter from which they were formed was 
always the higher, and their motion the ſwifter; and he 
hence conjeCtures, that an animal ſubſtance may be ex- 
alted this way into a poiſon, or a contagious vapour; 


and that in this way ſtagnating waters become poiſunous, | 
and that even the poiſon of the viper, and other ſuch | 


animals may be owing to the ſame principle; nay, that 
this vegetative active force, when confined, may be the 


ſpring of all the mechanical forces of the body, and of |: 


the impreflions which affect the ſoul, VV 
Mr. Needham's ſyſtem may be ſummed up in a few 
words: he ſuppoſes all ſemen of any kind to be an ex- 


alted portion of animal or vegetable matter, ſecreted 15 
from the aliment of every generating ſubject, when it 


is adult, and no farther demand is made for its in- 
creaſe or growth; this is endued with a proportionable 
vegetating force; and is various in various circumſtances, 
and heterogeneous in different ſubjects, but uniform in 
its productions, when it falls into a proper matrix, where 


it finds matter to aſſimilate of a proper quality, and in | 


quantity ſufficient to form that ſpecific being; whilſt in 
other circumſtances, it will, if it extravaſates, by the 
ſame vegetating force, produce the ſeveral phznomena 
which he has aſcribed to it. Phil. Tranſ vol. xlv. p. 
„ ON4, ME- | 5 
CNERATION of man. | 
gradual proceſs of generation has been principally inquir- 
ed into, and the ſtructure and office of the organs ſub- 
ſervient thereto, chiefly examined; what the | 
turaliſts and anatomiſts have ſettled with regard to it, is 
reſerved for this head.  _ | TO 


The parts of generation, then, are different in the differ- | 


ent ſexes. I hoſe proper to the male, are the penis, the 


teſticles, the veſiculæ ſeminales, the vaſa deferentia, the 


paraſtatz and the vaſa præparentia; which ſee deſcribed 
each under its proper article, PENis, TESTICLE, &c. 
'Che parts of generation proper to the female. are the 
PUDENDUM, the CLLTORIS, NYMPHAX, HYMEN, UTE- 
RUS, FALLOPIAN TUBES, and OVARIES Or TESTES. 

The proceſs of generation, ſo far as the male contributes 
to it, is as follows. Ihe penis being erected by an affu- 
ſion of blood; as ſhewn under ERECTION ; the glans at 


the ſame time tumehed ; and the nervous papillz in the | 


glans much rubbed, and highly excited, in coituz an 
ejaculatory contraction follows, by which the ſeed is 
preſſed out of the ſeminal velicles, and expelled with 
ſome conſiderable force. 

The proceſs of generation on the one pait of the female 
is thus: the clitoris being erected, after the like manner 
as the penis in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſ- 
tended with blood; they more adequately embrace the 
penis in coitu: and, by the intumeſcence, preſs out a 
liquor from the glands about the neck of the womb, to 
facilitate the paſſage of the penis. | | 
At the ſame time, the fibres of the womb, contracting, 
open its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) 
for the reception of the finer part of the ſeed, 


As it is in human ſubjects that the 


lateſt na- | 


x 7 
GENERATION of fiſhes, Fol ſils, inſets, metals, mma 
1 f „ 6 
GENERATION of plants. See Generation of PLANTS 
GENERATION of Dells. See SHELLS» proc 
GENERATION of /ones. See STONES, 874, 1B 


GENERATION, in Mathematics, 


GENERATION, in Theology. The Father is ſaid by Gr 
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Thus the feed pregnant wich anima! 


with ſome impetus, into the uterus: _ 18 eonret er 
ed by the convulſive reſttiction of the "Me being reti. 0 
thereof, and farther heated and agitared 1 Membrane 7 
8 to py . e the ovum. therein, it is [ 
uring the act of coition, the Fallopian tu 92 
tiff, embrace the ovaries with their ſtron down p 
edges, like fingers, and compreſs them till ; Mueuloy i 
being dilated and expanded by this embr k "ok 1 
egg now ripened, into their cavities, and « wk 
it forwards, by their vermicular motion tl wally dre L 
protrude it into the cavity of the womb 6 m_ aſt * 
tome of the animalcules whereof, enterin 3 n 5 
pores of the glandulous membrane of the 5 en a 
retained, nouriſhed, grow to its navel, and luft wg f 
reſt of the leſs lively animalcula. And thus de & 
tion performed, is Conery. Ger 
Others rather ſuppoſe the ſeed conveye | 
rus, through the Fallopian tubes, to = . hs N 
take the impregnation to be firſt performed in 0 a le 
ries; or even in the tubæ themſelves, the n 2 th 
meeting by the way. | ſee H 
Others, conſidering the eloſeneſs of the mouth of th * 
womb, and the thicknefs of the membranes of the : pc 
ries, judge it impoſſible for the feed topaſs that Fg al 
and therefore ſuppoſe it is taken up by the veins whit GE! 
open into the cavity of the vagina, or even the wouk hy 
where circulating, it ferments with the maſs of blood: ce 
and hence all the ſymptoms which appear in conception of 
At length it enters and impregnates the egg by the Goat ge 
twigs of arteries which are upon its membranes, I io 
fermentation ſwelling the membranes of the tubz 10 hg 
open their cavity, and make room for the oya 10 pakin an 
to the womb. | | | Ti 
Ihe egg impregnated, and elofe ſhut np in the wonh th 
ſwims in the humours thereof ; which, growing more ſt 
and more ſubtil, enter the patent pores found on one ſite 1 
the ovum, and ſoon diſtend, fill, and augment it; and a 
there being {till farther attenuated, nouriſh the embryo: 0 
thicken and expand the membranes of the ovum, 5 we 
_ cially in that part by which it grew to the ovary; and ge 
thus form the rudiments of a placenta.” _ W 
The ſame cauſes ſtill continuing, and the pores both of ha 
the placenta and the membranes being enlarged; ihe egg 4 
begins to fill the capacity of the womb; and at length is ab 
 flem or calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof: 1nd fe 
thus is the navel- ſtring, or funiculus formed, See For- M 
Tus and Funiculus U MBILICALIES. 5 80 
This ſyſtem is founded on the ſuppoſition of animalcus 1 © 
in the male feed. They who ſet them aſide as uncon- th 
cerned in generation, account for it thus: the feed, con- Fr 
taining volatile, oily, and ſaline parts, as appears from U 
its ſetid ſmell, oleaginous ſubſtance, &c. being lodged » 
in the womb, and there farther digeſted and exalted, * 
grows yet more volatile, fetid, pungent, and ſtimulat 15 
ing; and thus, adding to the heat occaſioned by coition, i 
vellicates the nervous fibres of that part, and occahons T 
a fermentation, and gentle inflammation z and by that 4 
means an extraordinary flux of humours to that, and ihe 
adjacent parts. | | f 
By this means the tube become rigid, and fit to graſpthe 8 
ovaries, which are alſo heated by the effluvia of the ſemen 1 
and the warmth of the parts ſurrounding. Upon th A 
there is a greater flux into the ovaries ; till at length, the of 
_ ova, ſome of them at leaſt, by ſuch greater ſupply of "Tk 
_ nouriſhment, increaſe in bulk; and as thoſe graſped by 0 
the edges of the tubæ will be kept warmeſt, and the - 
greateſt flux be made thereto, they will ſoonelt be rip" nn 
ed, fall off, and be received by the tubx, and conveyed of 
to the womb: where growing, after the manner of the F 
ſeeds of plants, the placenta at length takes hold of, and | 


adheres to, the uterus; from which time the __ be- 
gins to be nouriſhed after a different manner. See G85: 
TATION, NUTRITION and CIRCULATION. 

muſhrooms. See FisH, Foss1Ls, INSECTS, Ke. 


alſo FaRiNa, FLOWER, FRUCTIFICATION, uri, 
and STAMINA. 


TES, and CRYSTAI.s. 3 
is uſed for formation ' 

3 rae . 0 U 4 
production. Thus we meet with the gener of eq 
tions, curves, ſolids, &c. | 


divines, to have produced his Word, 0r Son, 2 
eternity, by way of generation; on which occahon 0 by 
generation railes a peculiar idea : that proceſſion, ed get 
really effected in the way of underſtanding, 180 es like 
ration, becauſe in virtue thereof, the Word becom 

to him from whom he takes this original z 97 


re as 1 Pre 1 


GEN 


Trinity is Ca"? though ſomewhat improperly, 
GENERATION Vf oy es (ories of children iſſued from 
for —_— Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew com- 
the en ich the book of the generation of Fefus Chrift, &c. 
828 and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of ge- 


] e word genealogy. 

e ration uſe to alſo uſed to ſignify a people, race, or na- 

ty GEN . ſpecially in the literal tranſlations of or e 
tio ˖ | 

0 e the word generally occurs wherever the Latin has 


and the Greek yevsa, Ye 


ere 8 wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign,” 

th Thus | tion paſſes away, and another cometh,” &c. 
E c 0 One genera P | 

the is alſo uſed in the ſenſe of an age, or the 


GENERATION uſed 1 
ordinary period of mans life. 


ue. a fay, to the third and fourth generation. In this 

thus : _— Flite dans uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of 

Fro thirty-three years, or thereabouts. See AGE. : 
{ 


Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred 2 

which computation Appears, from the later authors 0 
ltical arithmetic, to be pretty juſt, See CHRONOLOGY 

and POLITICAL arithmetic: 


Or name, in Natural Hiſtory, the word uſed to 
vhich . ſpecies of natural bodies, which agree in 
_ — eſſential and peculiar characters, and therefore all 
lol; of the ſame family or kind; ſo that the word uſed as the 
Pin, -nerical name equally expreſſes every one of them, and 
inal ok other words expreſſive of the peculiar qualities or 
Th figures of each are added, in order to denote them fingly, | 
| they and make up what is called the ſpecific name. | 
_ Thus the word Ros A, or roſe, is the generical name of 
the whole ſeries of flowers of that kind, which are di- 
om, ſ{tinguiſhed by the ſpecific names of the red roſe, the 
| ore white roſe, the apple-roſe, &c. The ignorance of for- 
_ mer ages, in the true principles of natural hiſtory, has | 
4 occaſioned the bodies, which are the objects of it, to be 
_ arranged into very unnatural ſeries under the. name of 
v ele. genera; and theſe have been called by names as improper 
Fi. 25 the characters they were diſtinguiſhed by. Linnzus | 
| has done a great deal in exploding the bad generical 
wes names in BOTANY, and Artedi has applied his rules 


about the formation of theſe names with very little dif- 
ference to the ſubjects of 1ICHTHYOLOGY. | 3 
Many of the generical names of fiſh, till the time of this 


e For author, were ſo barbarous and obſcure, that it was not 

| | i | eaſy to trace them to their original, or to find whether 
AI they were truly Teutonic, Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, | 
rid French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Latin, or Indian. | 
0, * of The ignorance of the writers on theſe ſubjects, or their 
I 12 too ſcrupulous adherence to the cuſtoms of their prede- 
N ceſſors, ſeem to have been principally the cauſes of this, 
Mars, and often an entire negligence. Artedi's rules for gene- 
pa rical names for fiſh are theſe : whatever fiſh there are 
Bren, which agree in the ſame generical characters, and are 


by that properly of the ſame genus, theſe ought all to be called 


{and de expreſſed by ſpecific ones. This appears ſo plain, ſo 


raſp the jult, and ſo neceſſary a rule, that it is almoſt a thame to 
p femen lay it down; yet the writers on fiſh, till the time of this 
Joon this wthor, had very ſeldom obſerved it. 9 
'F th, the Another barbariſm and impropriety in the gener:ca/ names | 
Fo ol of of fiſh among the old authors, is the uſing of the ſame 
2 60 by | Words to expreſs them, which are alſo the names of | 
"ard the Cher animals, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. Iheſe 
be ripet ue ſubject to great objeCtion ; becauſe when they are 
comeſel uſed, it is not eaſy to ſee, in ſome caſes, whether the | 
er of the author is ſpeaking of a bird, a beaſt, or a fiſh. It is 


therefore one of the general rules of Artedi, that all 
theſe names are to be aboliſhed, as alſo all thoſe which 
Te common to fith, and to plants, minerals, and to the 
tools of huſbandry, or other ſervices. 

Another rule of this excellent author is, 


Id of, and 
mbryo be· 
See Obs 


1170 
* =—_ R are compoſed of two Whole words, unnatu- 
Ns. See on ded together, are to be. aboliſhed, it being ealy to 
„ PIs Til, dete an names leſs barbarous, and as expreſſive: next to 
| ' * to be exploded thoſe names which are formed 
af l generical words beſore in uſe, the one broken or 
TrocHl- ort, the other preſerved entire. — | 
* 12 er general rule in regard to theſe names is, that 
rmation dt "a "wy br are not of either Latin or Greek origin, are 
n of eds * * eribed and wholly rejected. This rule cuts off 
4 Ge number of barbarous words, with which 
id by fon abe e books of authors of former ages on theſe 
n, from ul nk crowded, 
on the #06 "Far: rule for the regulating generical names 18, that 
on, which preſln are to be aboliſhed as terminate in oides, as ex- 
called fen ing * a reſemblance often imaginary, and often allud- 
comes lie boy N unknown, or rendered diſficult to trace 
as Ot- Paul | : changing which the names of other things have 
expiele | 2 N : 


by the ſame generica/ name, their differences being only 


that generical | 


GEN 


undergone ſince the time when it was formed: Thefs 
words convey no idea of the character of the genus exz 
preſſed by them, except that they are like the other 
thing alluded to in ſome external; though perhaps not 
effential character : of this kitid are the rhomboides; 
ſcorpoides, &c; | 
A ſeventh rule in regafd to theſe names is; that all ſuch 
are to be rejected as are barely diminutives, and termiz 
nate in wius or ula. Theſe convey tio other idea, but 
that of the fiſh being like ſome other fiſh, only leſs: now 
bigneſs is no generical character; therefote if this genus, 
and that referred to, differ only in ſize, they have no 
generical difference at all; if they do differ otherwiſe, 
they ſhould be expreſſed. What makes inany of theſe 
naraes alſo more intolerable is, that they allude nbt to 
fiſh, but to other things ſo different in their natute, that 
there muſt needs be many other more eſſential varieties 
between them, beſide ſize. | ? 
Another general rule is, that ſuch generical names as are 
pure Latin, but are mere adjectives, are to be exploded, 
there being no reaſon for uſing them as ſubſtantives. 
A ninth general rule is, that ſuch names as are formed 
of Latin words, unknown to the ancient Romans, and 
formed by the later writers, are to be expelled as barba= 
rous, and others of better credit placed in their ſtead. 
Finally, ſuch generical names as have been given to fiſh 
from the places where they are caught are to be rejected; 
of this kind are the ſardella and lardina from the ifland 
of Sardinia, and the ſturio from Aſturia, a province of 
Spain. Theſe ſorts of names can convey no idea of the 
nature of the fiſh, and may belong as well to one genus 
as to another. Artedi, Ichthyolog. p. 10. 69. 73. 79. 
Theſe rules of proſcription baniſh ſo many of the re- 
ceived generical names of fiſh, that it might be ſuppoſed 
the whole number was exhauſted, and all the fiſh in the 
world to be named anew. But this is not the caſe; the 
genera are in reality much fewer in number than they 
have been uſually ſuppoſed, and therefore fewer words. 
will ferve to exprefs them, and there yet remain many 
truly Latin words uſed by the ancient — by which 
the far greater part of the genera may be expreſſed, and 
the few remaining may be beſt denominated by com- 
pound Greek words, expreſſive of their real characters. 
Among the the true and genuine Latin, and Græco-Latin 
names of the genera of fiſh, are theſe: accipenſer, amia, 
anthias, balæna, blennus, clupea, cobites, cyprinus, dels 
phinus, elops, eſox, exoccetus; gobius, labfus, lamia; 
liparis, mugil, mullus, murzna; perca, phyſeter, priſtis, 
raja, ſalmo, falpa, ſearus, ſcomber, ſilurus, ſparus, 
ſqualus, thynnus, torpedo, triton, turſio, uranoſcopus, 
xiphias, zeus. Theſe will go a great way toward the 
naming the true genera. Artedi has merited greatly of 
the world, in thus reforming the names of fiſh; and the 
rules he has laid down, thus given at large, may, with 
little variation, be made to ſerve for any other author, in 
whatever branch of knowlege he has occafion to write. 
GENERIS fecundi. See SECUN DI. | 7 | 
GENEROSA, a gentlewoman. See GtnTLEWOMAR and 
SPINSTER. 5 5 : | 
GENESIS, the firſt book of the Old Teſtament, eontain- 
ing the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt 
patriarchs. - Es | „ 
Ihe book of Gene/is ſtands at the head of the Penta- 
teuch. Its author is held to be Moſes : it contains the 
relation of 236g years, viz. from the beginning of the 
world to the death of Joſeph. The Jews are forbid to 
read the beginning of Geneſis, and the beginning of 
Ezekiel, before thirty years of age. Fn. 
The Hebrews called this book Bereſchith, becauſe it be- 
gins with that word, which in their language Ggnifies 
in principio, or in the beginning. The Greeks gave it the 
name Geneſis, Teveats, q. d. production, generation, be- 
cauſe it begins with the hiſtory of the production or ge- 
neration of all beings. 5 3 
This book, beſides the hiſtory of the creation, contains 
an account of the original innocence and fall of man 
the propagation of mankind; the riſe of religion ; the 
general defection and corruption of the world; the de- 
luge; the reſtoration of the world; the diviſion and 
peopling of the earth; and the hiſtory of the firſt pa- 
triarchs to the death of Joſeph. It was eaſy for Moſes 
to be ſatisfied of the truth of what he delivers in this 
book, becauſe it came down to him through a few hands : 
for, from Adam to Noah, there was one man, viz. Me- 
thuſelah, who lived ſo long as to ſee them both: in like 
manner Shem converſed with Noah and Abraham; Iſaac 
with Abraham and Joſeph, from whom the records of 
this book might eaſily be conveyed to Mofes by Amram, 
who was contemporary with Joſeph. Patrick. _ 
GrNEs1is, in Geometry, denotes the formation of a line, 
plane, or ſolid, by the motion or flux of a poinT, LINE, 


Or SURFACE, See FLUX1ON and CURYE. 0 
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The gene/is, or formation, e. gr. of a globe or ſphere, | 
is conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemicircle to revolve upon a | 
right line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other, | 
called its axis, or axis of circumvolution : the motion or | 
revolution of that femicircle is the gexe/rs of the SPHERE, 


&c. See GLOBE. | 
In the gee/is of figures, &e. the line or ſurface that 


moves is called the deſcribent ; and the line round which, | G 


or according to which, the revolution or motion 15 made, | 


the dirigent. ' | 
GENET, or Jennet, ſaid to be derived from from en 


bene natus, in the Munege, &c. a ſmall-ſized, well- propor- 


tioned Spaniſh horſe, 155 


Some alſo give the term geneta to well-made Italian horfes. 
T; ride a la GENE TTA, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, 
i. e. with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon 

the flanks of the horſe. Ibis is deemed a piece of gal- 

lantry in Spain, but not among us. . 
GENE CHLIA, T:rs8ata, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity kept in 

memory of ſome perſon deceaſed. _ 
GENETHLIACI, in Afro/ogy, perſons who erect horo- 

ſcopes, or pretend to foretel what ſhall befal a man, by | 
means of the ſtars which preſided at his nativity. 

The word is formed of the Greek yeysdan, origin, gene- 

ration, nativity. _ 1 Ts | 

The ancients called them Chaldæt, and by the general 

name mathematici : accordingly, the ſeveral civil and 

canon laws, which we find made againſt the mathema- 
ticians, only reſpect the genethliaci, or aftrologers. _ 

They were expelled Rome, by a formal decree of the 


—_— 


. 


ſenate z and yet found ſo much protection from the cre- | 
dulity of the people, that they remained therein unmo- | 
leſted. Hence an ancient author fpeaks af them as 50 


minum gents, quad in crvitate noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, 
& ſretinebitur. 8 | 
| Antipater and Archinapolus have ſhewn, that genethli- 
2logy ſhould rather be founded on the time of the concep- 
tion than on that of the birth. Vitruvius. 
GENE THLIACUM, GENETHLIAc poem, is a compoſi- 
tion in verſe, on the birth of ſome prince, or other il- 
luſtrious perſon; wherein the poet promiſes him great 
honours, advantages, ſueceſſes, victories, &c. by a kind 


of prophecy or prediction. Such is the eclogue of Virgil | 


to Pollio, beginning, 
Sicelides Muſe, paulo majora canamus. | 
There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches or orations, made to 
celebrate a perſon's birth-day, | 
GENETIDES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the 
ancients to the ſtone, more generally known under the 
name enchymonites. This was the ſpar ineruſted on the 
tops and ſides of ſubterranean caverns, which they ſup- 
poſed daily to bring forth more, and therefore gave the 
powder of it to women at the time of their lying-in, to 
promote their ſpeedy delivery. 


GENETTA, a ſmall animal of the weaſel kind. See Gi- | _ 
5 | 1 GR, - } GENIO-GLOSS1, in Anatomy, the name of a pair dl 
GENETTE, in the Manege, a Turkiſh bit, the curb of | 


which is all of one piece, and made like a large ring, | 


NETTA.: -- ; 


and placed above the liberty of the tongue. When they 


bridle a horſe, they make his chin paſs through this curb, | 


which ſurrounds his beard. This ſort of bit was much 
uſed at the court of France when Guillet wrote. See 
GENETY LEED, TevdJuaag, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity ce- 


lebrated by women in honour of Genety/l:s, the goddeſs | 


of that ſex, | 


GENEVA, or Gin, a popular name for a compound water, | 


which is, or ought to be, procured from the berries of 
the juniper-tree, diſtilled with brandy or malt-ſpirits. 


The word is formed from gexevre, the French name of | 
| | the tongue out of the mouth. 


the juniper-berry. 
The beſt gereva we now have, is made from an ordinary 


ſpirit, di{tilled a ſecond time with an addition of ſome 


juniper-berries; but the original liquor of this kind was 
prepared in a very different manner. It was a cuſtom in 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from wort, or other fermented 


1iquors, to add in the working ſome aromatic ingredient, 
ſuch as ginger, cortex Winteranus, or grains of paradiſe, 
to take off the bad flavour, and to give a pungent taſte 
to the ſpirit. Among other things uſed with this intent, 
ſome tried the juniper-berries, and finding that they gave 
not only an ayreeable flavour, but very valuable virtues 
alſo to the ſpirit, they brought it to a general cuftom, 
and the liquor ſold under this name. The method of 
adding the berries was to the malt in the grinding: a 
proper proportion was allowed, and the whole was re- 
duced to meal together, and worked in the common 
way. The ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured ab origine 
with the berries, and exceeded all that could be made by 
any other method. Our common diſtillers leave out the 
juniper-berries entirely from the liquor they now make 


; 


above a hundred monaſteries; in ſome 


| abbot is the general thereof. The abbey itſelf took itz 


GENIAL, GeN1aL1s, an epithet applied by the ancient 


reading. M. Dacier, in a note, ſhews that genere has the 


F 


is called geneva in London, is with common 


and her image carried with great proceſſions and cere. 


nendo, to yean, produce: yet Feſtus ſays, that they wer 


GENICULARIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome author 


GENICULI, in Botany, the joints or knots which apper 


Which, enlarging themſelves, are faſtened into the babs 


GENIO-HYOIDA Us, in Anatomy, « muſcle of the s 


GEN 


and fell under that name. Our chemiſt 
into the ſecret, that the oil of Juniper-berries 
of turpentine, are very much alike in "Me tha 
not in price; and the common method of making 
a 
and a proper quantity of oil of turpenti , at ſpirt, 
ther. Shaw's Edey on Diltil. p. J. Seem oiled to, 
ENEVIEVE, St. Grnevitve, or St. es HER 
fathers or e of St. Genevieve, thehame of nl 
regation of regular canons of th Con. 
eltablihed in ane e Auguſtine 
The congregation of St. Genevieve is a 
guitine canons. It was begun by St. Gade the At. 
the abbey of St. Vincent de Senlis, whereof "at m 
. r. in = 15 16 : H Was 3 
In the year 1634, the abbey was made &de&o.. 
general chapter, pete of the mir pong os 
houſes who had now received the reform, choſe g —— 
coadjutor of the abbey of St. Genevieve, and he 2 
the whole congregation. Such were its bers 5 
It has ſince increaſed very much, and it now pay if 
wh 
hgious are employed in the adminiſtration of fr 
and hoſpitals; and in others, in the celebration of dir x 
fervice, and the inſtruction of eccleſfiaſtics in ſeminar 
for the purpoſe. ” 
The congregation takes its name from the abbe 
Genevieve, which is the chief of the order, 


s have let the 


) 


y of gt. 
and whoſe 


name from St. Genevieve, the patroneſs of the ci 
of Paris, who died in the vear 5312. Five 12 
after her death, Clovis erected the church cf St. Cen. 
vieve, under the name and invocation of St, Peter 
where her relics are ſtill preferved, her ſhrine bel, 


monies, upon extraordinary occaſions, as when ſons 
great favour is to be intreated of heaven. 


to certain deities, whom they ſuppoſed to prefide oer 
generation. LC 
They were thus called @ gerendo, from bearing; or, xe 
cording to the correction of Scaliger and Voffius, a f. 


alſo called geruli, which ſeems to require the forme: 
ſenſe of TpurJuy. _ ED 1 5 
Among the genial gods, dii geniales, ſays Feſtus; wer 
water, earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called c. 
ments. The twelve ſigns were ſometimes alſo ranked in 
the number; as alſo the ſun and moon. 5 


RR r . ˙ . ᷣ . ĩð EET x PG a PEL 


— the great garden valerian, called u. Ger. Laut. 
nd: 2. | | | 15 


— hs + bein, — hy, fy 


in the fhoots of plants; whence botaniſts call thote 
marked therewith geniculate plants. | 


9 4 &Q 


muſcles, proceeding inwardly from the fore-part of the 
lower jaw, under another called genio-hysd@us; and 


of the tongue. They ſerve to pull the tongue forwa 
and to thruſt it out of the mouth. 

The word is formed from yervg, mentum, the cin; 2nd 
yrorod, lingua, the tongue. 


hyaides, which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, 
fleſhy, ariſing from the internal parts of the lower JF 
bone, called the chin; and dilating themſelves, arc yo 
leflened again, and inſerted into the ſuperior part of 4 
fore-bone of the os hyoides. Theſe pull upwards _ 
wards the os hyoides, and aſſiſt the genie in thrullatz 


Tue word is formed from Yu, mentum, lle chin; 0 
doe idb eg, hyordes. | RE 2 
GENIO-PHARYNG AUS, in Anatomy, is 2 09% 1 ; 
by Winſlow to a muſcular portion, really dite 
the genio- glaſſus, inſerted in the fie of dee 
joined to the genio-gloſſus all the way to the c 75 0 
GENIPA, in Botany, the name of a genus on N «hich 
the pentandria monogynid clais, the characters? Per 
are theſe : the flower is of the monopetalous - Br 
is ſhaped like a bell, and very wide at the 1 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 0 1100 
a nail to the hinder part of the flower. 1 be 55 " 
becomes an oval fleſhy fruit, divided inte two * 5 
containing a number of flatted feeds. There e 
known ſpecies of this genus, which is the 0 
geni pa or genipat of authors. | 
GENISTA, in Botany. Sce BROOM. 5 olga 
GENISTELLA, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies gehe 
GENIT A- mana, in Mythology, a goddeſs who # ot 
child-birth, to whom the Romans ſacrilce CL 
8 . 
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TAL GeniTALIs, in Anatomy, ſomething that re- 
443 : 


* GENT ration. | 
ba lter © 1 denote the parts in both ſexes employed in 
80 Genital fe otherwiſe called a’, pudenda, or puden- 
ny cog — Tab. Anat. ( Splanch. hg: 8,9, 10, 14, 19; 
a 10 Ke. Se PENIS, TESTICLE, CLITORIS, HYMEN, 
* KC. „ Tent met! ſed in the 
dii genitales, are ſometimes ule 
1 onna on poer for thoſe we otherwiſe call IN DI- 
line, 2 s, in the argument of the fourth book of the 
e Ay. Eneid, takes the word in a different manner : the di 
e in tales, he obſerves, were ſuch as were not born of 
ra 2 duman parents, and were not thus called 3 geniti ex 
zaminib ils, but rather becauſe they themſelves had be- 
and 3 ot human children. 3 
iſteen GENITALIA, or GENITORIES, in Anatomy, a name 
Faure ſometimes given to the teltes or teſticles of a man, on 
ral of account of their office 1n generation. | 
8. | GENITED, in Geometry. See GENERA TED. 
iſts of GENITES, Termrns, or GENETEL, among the Hebrews, 
the te. thoſe that —_— from Abraham, without any mix- 
ari foreign blood. | | 
— The ot "iſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of 
inaries the Jews as were iſſued from parents, who, during the 
Babyloniſh captivity, had not allied with any gentile fa- 
of gt. ily. | | | 
| whoſe oONTIVE, in Grammar, the ſecond caſe of the declen- 
took itz Gons of nouns. | 5 
he city The relation of one thing conſidered as belonging in 
e Years ſome manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar ter- 
t. Gene mination of nouns, called the gexitive caſe. | 
Peter, In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by prefixing the 
Viſited, particle of 3 in French, de, or du, &c. though, in ſtrict- 
1d cere- neſs, there are no caſes at all, or at moſt only two, in 
n ſone either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they do not ex- 
pteſs the different relation of things by different termi— 
ancients nations, but only by additional prepoſitions. See Cask. 
de over In the Latin, this relation 1s expreſſed in divers manners : 
thus we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color roſe, 
or, . the colour of a roſe; opus Dei, the work of God, & c. 
us, 4 9. 
hey were even oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambi- 
e former guity therefrom : thus, in the phraſe vulnus Achillis, the 
e has the evound of Achilles, the genitive, Achillis, may either ſig- 
1 nify palſively the wound Achilles has received, or actively 
us, Were the wound Achilles has given: thus, in that paſſage of 
called c. St. Paul, Certus ſum quod neque mors, neque vita, c. nos 
ranked i poterit ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, &c. the gene- 
| tive, Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different 
ie author ſenſes ; ſome, giving it the relation of object, under- 
er. Laa ſtand the paſſage of the love which the elect bear to God | 
= in Jeſus Chriſt ; whereas others give it the relation of | 
ch appen ſubject, and explain it of the love which God bears the 


call thois elect in Jeſus Chriſt. | 


= In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after 
a pait 0 


art of the 
us; ad 
o the bibs 
e forwath 


tin; for whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed 
1s varied, in the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes | 
the alteration, Res | 


give to the SEED, both that of the male and female. 
GixITURA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the anethum or DILL, a plant common in gardens, and 

uled in medicine and cookery, _ | | 


clin; ul 


of the 
thick, ul 


ower = whom the ancients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to di-| 
'S, =y rect his birth, accompany him in life, and be his guard, 
pong until death, "Thoſe that attended women were females, 
ads and mr 


and called Junones, but thoſe that attended men were 
males, and called Genii. They ſeem, in their original, 
to be nothing elſe but the particular bent and temper of 
each perſon deified ; and as every one's own temper is in 
a great meaſure the cauſe of hi Y 


n thrultig 


chin; 4 


| X s happineſs or miſery 
name 2 - of theſe were ſuppoſed to ſhare, and have an equal | 
iſtincl cling in all the enjoyments and ſufferings of the per- 


n. A. 1 . © 0 
bay 5e ſons they attended. See Horace, lib. ii. ep. 2. ver. 189. 


2 manner very different from that of the Greek and La- 


CENITURA, GenrTURE, a name which ſome authors | 


GENIUS, in Mythology, a good or evil ſpirit, or demon, 


GEN 


whoſe nature was of a middle kind between the two 
who derived immortality from the one, and paſſions from 
the other; and who had a body framed of an aereal mat- 
ter. Moſt of the philoſophers, however, held that the 
gent: of particular men were born with them, and died. 
Thus Plutarch attributes the ceaſing of oracles partly to 
the death of the Genii. | 

The heathens, who conſidered the Genii as the guardian 
ſpirits of particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced 
and were afflicted at all the good and ill fortune that be- 
fell their wards. They never or very rarely appeared to 
them; and then only in favour of ſome perſon of extra- 
ordinary virtue or dignity. They likewiſe held a great 
difference between the Genii of different men; and that 
ſome were much more powerful than others; on which 
principle it was, that a wizard in Appian bids Antony 
keep at a diſtance from Octavius, becauſe Antony's Ge- 
nius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of, that of Oaa-« 
vius. | 

There were alſo evil Genii, who took a pleaſure in perſe- 
cuting men, and bringing them evil tidings: ſuch was 
that in Paterculus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the 
night before the battle of Philippi. Theſe were alſo 
called /arve, and lemures. See DAMON. | 
Gnxtus is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of 

the ſoul, conſidered as it thinks or judges. 

Thus, we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an ele- 
vated genius, a narrow confined genius, &c. In like ſenſe 
we allo ſay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &c. 
GENIUS is alſo uſed, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, ſor a natu- 
ral talent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius for verſe, for the ſci- 
endes, Ke. | 
GENOA balſam, in Medicine, the name of a ſamous com- 
poſition, called alſo the bum of Aqguapendente Its great 
virtues are the curing pains in the extremities of the body, 
and allaying the violent pains in the bowels, to which 
many women are ſubject after delivery. The preſcrip- 
tion 1s given at large in Velſcius, but the medicine is now 
out of uſe. 8 | | 


ENSD*ARMES. See 1 5 


As the genitive caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and | GENTIAN, or FELLWORT, Gent:ana, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are 


theſe: it hath a permanent empalement to the flower, 
cut into five acute ſegments : the flower hath one petal, 
which is tubulous, and cut into five flat parts at the top 
it hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the petal, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; in the center is ſituated 
an oblong, cylindrical germen, having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by two oval ſtigmas, which afterward becomes 
an oblong taper-pointed capſule with one cell, contain- 
ing many ſmall ſeeds faſtened to the valves of the cap- 
ſule. There are twelve ſpecies, one of which is the 
common gentian of the ſhops, whoſe root is one of the 
principal ingredients in bitters : it grows naturally in the 
paſtures in Switzerland, and in the mountainous parts of 
Germany; from whence it is brought to England for 
medicinal uſe. | . | - 
The ancients, to render it the more conſiderable, deno- 
minated it from Gentius, king of Illyria, who is ſup- 
poſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the admir- 
able virtues of this plant. EY 
The root gentzan is of a yellowiſh colour, and extremely 
bitter: it is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more 
commonly divided into branches no bigger than the 
thumb: its ſtem grows ſeveral feet high, being very 
ſmooth and gloſſy, though divided by knots from ſpace _ 
to ſpace, out of which ariſe the leaves, which fomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which likewite 
accompany the knots, are yellow; and its feed is flat, 
round, ſmooth, and light. | LE ae 
The root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thick- 
neſs, free from earth, and furniſhed with little branches 
or fibres; and if poſſible, that which is dried by the air, 
which is diſtinguiſhable by the colour, it being blackith _ 
withinſide when dried in the oven; and of a golden yel- 
low, when in the air. 5 . | 
This root is one of the beſt ſtomachic bitters in the ma- 
tecia medica; it procures an appetite, and greatly aſſiſts 
digeſtion. It has alſo been extolled as a febriſuge and 
alexipharmic, and as a certain remedy for the bite of 2 
mad dog. On this occaſion it is not only recommended 
internally but externally, in the form of a cataplaim, 
made of Venice treacle, and the powder of this root, 
applied to the wound. An ounce of the gentian root, 
With the ſame quantity of treth lemon- peel, and a dram 
and a half of dried orange-peel, infuſed for an hour or 
two in three quarters of a pint of boiling water, make a 
very elegant bitter. The bitter tinctures are commonly 
prepared by macerating the above quantity of the root, 
for ſome days, in a pint of proof ſpirit, with ſour drams 
of dried orange-peel, and two of lefler cardamom feeds. 


= 1 due ancients had their Genzz of nations, of cities, of pro- 
i ner vinces, Kc. Nothing is more common than the follow- 
goo? 1 mg inſcription on medals: GENIUS POPUL1I ROM. the 
n — Genius of the Roman people. or, GENIO POP, ROM. 4e 
nout "1 lle Genius of the Roman people. | | 
f ful tes ſenſe, genius and lar were the ſame thing; as, in 
3 1 A Son rape and Apuleius aflirm they were. | 
is only 0h the (Zenti to nh a other ealtern philoſophers, ſuppoſed 
Oral! tween earth ws 18 the vaſt region, or extent of air, be- 
Pe SID r caven. They were a ſort of interme- 
i ls and, why the office of mediators between 
es of ret} - of the DIE ey were the interpreters and agents 
reided ole men; and the communicated the will of the deities to 
4 dog: R 3 prayers and vows of men to the gods. As 
GENITAL ſach rifling OS the majeſty of the gods to enter into 
Vor. II Ne Pb this became the lat of the Geri, 
149. | 


See Stomachic EF.LIX1R. bh 
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GEN 


Wines and malt liquors are likewiſe impregnated with | 


the virtues of this root in different proportions. - An 
ounce of the gentian root, the ſame quantity of freſh le- 
mon- peel, and two drams of long pepper, communicate 
by maceration, without heat, a grateful warmth and bit- 
terneſs to a quart of mountain. The virtue of the root 
is extracted by all theſe menſtrua, and alſo by rectified 
ſpirit. The tinQture in rectified ſpirit is of an orange- 
yellow colour; inſpiſſated, it yields an intenfely bitter 
extract: the watery infuſions are of a dark browniſh red; 
and leave, when inſpiſſated, an extract, in larger quan- 


tity, but leſs bitter, than the other. Theſe extracts are 


made into pills, with or without aromatic additions. 
There is an Indian gentian brought from America by the 
Portugueſe, of a pale yellowiſh colour, jointed and 
marked with knots and circles like ipecacoanha, more in- 
tenſely bitter than any of the officinal bitter drugs. This 
root is greatly commended in obſtinate intermittents, and 
other diſorders; a ſcruple is ſaid to be more effectual 
than repeated half drams of bark. 

There was a mixture of henbane root brought over ſome 


years ago with the common gentian, which occaſioned 


violent diſorders, and, in ſome inſtances, proved fatal. 
This root is of a paler colour than gentian, and its longi- 
| tudinal wrinkles finer and cloſer; the poiſonous root, 
when cut, appears white, without any degree of the yel- 
low hue, which is deep in gentian; and its taſte is not 
bitter, but mucilaginous. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
GENTIAN water, See WATER. | 
GENTIANA nia, a name given by ſome botanical au- 
thors to the mountain DAUCUS, or black libanotis. 
GENTIANELLA, /ittle gentian, a diminutive of the name 
gentiana, commonly applied to the ſmaller ſpecies of 
GENTIAN, or the Were ee Alpine gentian, with a 
large flower. | 
GENTILE, GEN TIL Is, a pagan, or perſon who adores 
falſe gods. The Hebrews applied the name NA, gentes, 
nations, to all the people of the earth who were not 
Iſraelites or Hebrews. | 915 | 


Some will have it that the gentiles were thus called in| 


contradiſtinction to the Jews, becauſe the latter had a po- 
ſitive law to obſerve in matters of religion, whereas the 
gentiles had only the natural law: hence they are called 
gentiles, quia ſunt uti geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain 
as in a ſtate of nature. | 


The Jews apply the denomination gertiles much as the 


Chriſtians do that of infidels. St. Paul is called the doc- 
tor, or apoſtle of the gentiles, which appellation he firſt 
gave himſelf, Rom. xi. 13. As I am the apoſtle of 
% the gentiles, J magnify mine office.” | | 


The calling of the gentiles to Chriſtianity had been pre- 


dicted in the Old 'Feſtament, as it was accompliſhed in 


the New. See Pfal. ii. 8. Ifa. ii. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viii.“ 


11. X11. 18. Acts xl. 18. xtit. 47, 48. Xxviii. 28. Rom. i. 
KY Ul, 29. xi. 125 135 25 Eph. 11. 11. Rev. xi. 2. XX11. 5 
GENTILE, GENT1L15, in the Roman Law and Hi/tory, a 


name which ſometimes exprefles thoſe whom the Romans 


otherwiſe call Barbarians; whether they were allies of 
Rome, or not. In which ſenſe the word occurs in Am- 
mianus, Auſonius, and the Notitia Imperii. 
GENTIL1s was alſo uſed, in a_more peculiar ſenſe, for all 
| ſtrangers, or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman em- 


pire; as we ſee in the Theodoſian Code, in the title 


De Nuptus Gentilium; where the word gentiles ſtands 
oppoſed to provinciales, or the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces of the empire. | | 8 


The word is likewiſe uſed, in this ſenſe, in the Greck ; 


but it was not introduced either into that, or the Latin 

tongue, till after Chriſtianity was eſtablifhed 3 it being 
taken from Scripture. : 
GENTILITIA /acra, among the Romans. See SAcRA. 
 GENTILITIUS, an epithet uſed by ſome authors, to ex- 
preſs DISEASES propagated from father to fon, and run- 
ning through whole families; fuch as are more uſually 
called hereditary diforders. Such 1s the gout very fre- 
quently, and often many others. | 


GENTLE pit ore, in Mineralogy, a name given by our mi- 
8 5 7. j 8 BLA CE. 
GENTLEMAN zer of the black rod. dee 
GENTLEMEN AF the bed-chamber. 5 
GENTLEMEN of the chapel, arc olficers wh 8 
tendance is in the royal chapel, being in. nu 
ten whereof are prieſts, an 


ners in Suſſex, to a kind of iron ore found in confider- 
able plenty in that county, and very readily running in 
the fire, though not over rich in metal. It is a ſtrong 
ſubſtance, and lies in ſeveral parts of that county in form 
of a mode rately thick ſtratum. It is of a duſky brown 
colour, and in ſome places much paler than in others. 
It has always a great number of glittering ſpangles in it, 
and very often contains foſlile ſhells, and other extra 
neous ſubſtances in it. 

GENTLEMAN, a perſon of good family, or deſcended 
of a family which has long borne arms, the grant of 
which adds gentility to a man's family. | 
The word is formed of the French gentilhomme, or rather 
of gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the Saxon 
man, q. d. honeſtus, or honeſto loco natus. The ſame fig- 
nification has the Italian gentilbuomo, and the Spaniſh Bi- 


- 


. 


if a gentleman be bound apprentice to a mercha 


doctors in the three learned profeſlions. 


cond is likewiſe an organiſt; at 
fourth a violiſt, Thelt 


GEN 


kau or hijs dalgo, that is, the ſon of ſome 


4 perſon of note. If we go farther back. u. nde ek 
gentleman originally derived from the Lats 1 ſhal find 
which was uted among the Romans for 3 geil hin, 
perſons, of the fame name, born of free "act of noble 
parents, and whole anceftors had be genus 
put to death by law. Thus Cideto, in bis 1 lane 
tiles ſunt, git inter ſe codem ſunt nomine ab! T 
quorum majorum nemo ſeruitytem ferm | 

ſunt diminuti, &C. Se hold, cher Peng ty 
gentle, 1. e. pagan; and that the ancient "ew {rom 
conquered Gaul, which was then converted ; 2 
tianity, were called gentiles by the natives 26 * 
heathens. Ochers relate, that towards the decl be yet 
the Roman empire, as recorded by Ammianuz To . 
nus, there were two companies of braye Nan 
one called gentilium, and the other cutariorum; 0 i 
it was hence we derived the names rentleman eye 
QUIRE. This ſentiment is confirmed by Paſquier 0 
ſuppoſes the appellation gentiles and ecuyers to kinks 
tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery; it aer. 


the gentiles and ſcutarii, who were the braveſt of the ſol 


genuis und, 


diery, that the principal benefices, and portions of land, | 
) 


were aſſigned. See BENEFict. The Gauls obſsr;; 

that, during the empire of the Romans, the ſcutari * 
gentiles had the beſt tenements, or appointments, of 4j 
the ſoldiers on the frontiers of the provinces, became in 
ſenſibly accuſtomed to apply the ſame names, an 
hommes, and ecuyers, to ſuch as they found their king 
gave the beſt proviſions or appointments to, Paſg. Rech 
lib. ii. cap. 1 EE 1 
In ſtrictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one 


whole anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed che. 


dience to none but their prince: on which footing, 10 
man can be a gentleman who is not born ſo. 

Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all abort 
yeomen ; ſo that noblemen may be properly called Sent 
men. | | 

In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addi. 
tion for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. "The addition of knight 
is very ancient; but that of cfquire, or gentleman, wi 
rare, before 1 Hen. V. | C 
We read that J. Kingſton was made a gentleman by big 
Richard II. | 5 5 

As it may juſtly be aſked, what conſtitutes a gentlman 
with us? the reply is eaſy; being a gent/eman, is being 
entitled to bear arms. And Mr. Camden obſerves, that 
the diſtinction of a gentleman of coat-armour, or an up 
ſtart, and a gentleman of blood, is the bearing of arns 
from the grandfather ;z and that he who bears arms from 
his grandfather, is to all intents and purpoſes a gentleman 
of blood; for which cauſe it is requiſite by the ſtatutes 
of the Bath, that every knight before his admiſſion, prores 
himſelf to be ſo qualified; which done it carries withit 


if his merit be equal, a paſſport alſo to the order of the 


garter. Notitia Anglicana, p. 24. See alſo Doddridge's 
Honour's Pedigree, p. 147. Smith, De Republ. Aug! 


c&c Forteſcue, fol. 82. 


Guillim, in his chapter of Gentlemen, ſays, thatthey hare 
their beginning either of blood, as being born of wot- 


ſhipful parents; or that they have done ſomething, e- 


ther in peace or war, whereby they deſerve to bear arms 
and be accounted gentlemen. IIe farther ſays, chap. Mi. 
nt or other 
trader, he hath not thereby loft his gentility; and he ce 
fires it may be remembered, for the honour of 2 
that king Henry VIII thought it no diſhonour of i: 
when he quitted his queen, to take to his wife " 
the daughter of Thomas Bullen, ſome time i 
London. To which may be added the thought, that ; 
firſt William, who founded our royal race, Was the $7 
ſon of a tanner. | 


. 3 : ; o : + AA are | 
Sir Edward Coke ſays, that eſquires and gentiemen 
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kt d prayers 
ſor of the houſhold, whoſe office it 15 150 elch 


erery morning to the houſhold ſervants} , aminifer te 


examine and prepare communicants, a 


ſacrament. Lk 
Another, well verſed in muſic, is chole 1 
who is maſter of the children, to intruct! 
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Thelt 


CNTLEWOMAN, GENEROSA, is a 


GENTOOS, in 


country Ca 


and in its more confined ſenſe mankind, and is never ap- 
propriated , 
Brhima. Theſe are divided into four great tribes, each | 
of which has its own ſeparate appellation z but they have 


the word Gentoo. Mr. Halhed, in the preface to his tranſ- 
lation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, conjectures, that the | 
Portugueſe on their firſt arrival in India, bearing the 


diſtinct ages: the firſt is the Suttee jogue, or age of pu- 
rity, which is ſaid to have laſted about 3,200,000 years, | 


Lewiſe three vergers, 10 called from the ſilver | 

ber uſually carry in their hands; being a ſerjeant, 
rods the) 1 oroom of the veſtry: the firſt attends the 
eoman, Far finds ſurplices, and other neceſſa- 
dean, 1 chapel: the ſecond has the whole care of 
ries, for | keeps the pews, and ſeats the nobility and 
pt ge groom has his attendance within the chapel- 
1 05 looks after it. b 


| 4. a NER. 
ben loners. See PENSIO 3 
T good addition for 


d degree of a woman, as generoſus is for 
and if a ia po opera 15 
; jeinal writ, appeal, &c. it bath been he 

es ＋ 3 ke, and cath the ſame. 2 Inſt 668. 

OC Modern Hiſtory, according to the common 
acceptation of the term, denote the profeſſors of the re- 
livion of the bramins, or BRACHMANS, who inhabir the 
. lled Hindoſtan, in the Eaſt Indies, from the 
word /tan, a region, and hind or Hindoo; which Feriſhteh, 
as we learn from colonel Dow's tranſlation of his Hiſ- 
tory ſuppoſes to have been a ſon of Ham, the ſon of 
Noah. It is obſerved, however, that Hindoo 1s not the | 
name by which the inhabitants originally ſtyled them- 
ſe.ves, but, according to the idiom of the SHANSCRIT, 
which they uſe, jumbodeep, from jumboo, a jackall, an 
animal common in their country, and deep, a large por- 
tion of land ſurrounded by the ſea, or bhertekhunt, ſrom | 
thunt, i. e. à continent, and bherrut, the name of one of | 
the firſt Indian rajahs. It is alſo obſerved, that they 
have aſſumed the name of Hindoos only ſince the æra of 
the Tartar government, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
their conquerors, the Muſſulmen. The term Gentoo, or 
Gent, in the Shanſcrit dialect, denotes animal in general, 


There arc 


the eſtate an 
that of a man; 


particularly to ſuch as follow the doctrines of 


no common or collective term that comprehends the 
whole nation under the idea affixed by the Europeans to 


word frequently in the mouths of the natives, as applied 
to mankind in general, might adopt it for the domeſtic 
appellation of the Indians themſelves, or, perbaps, their 
bigotry might force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
ſion to gentile or pagan. The Hindoos, or Gentoos, vie 
with the Chineſe as to the antiquity of their nation. | 
They reckon the duration of the world by four jogues, or 


ducing which the life of man was 100,000 years, and. 
his ſtature twenty-one cubits ; the ſecond, the Tirtah 
jogue, or the age in which one third of mankind were 
reprobate, which conſiſted of 2,400,000 years, when 
men lived to the age of 10,000 years; the third, the 
Dwapaar jogue, in which half of the human race became 
depraved, which endured to 600,000 years, when men's 


lives were reduced to a thouſand years; and fourthly, | 


the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were corrupted, 
or rather diminiſhed, which the word co/lce imports. 
This is the preſent ra, which, they ſuppoſe, will fubſiſt 
for 400,000 years, of which near five thouſand are al- | 
ready paſt, and man's life in this period is limited to a | 
undred years. It is ſuppoſed by many authors, that | 
molt of the Gentoo SHASTERs, or ſcriptures, were com- | 
poſed about the beginning of the collee jogue; but an 
odjection occurs againſt this ſuppoſition, viz. that the 
alters take no notice of the deluge; to which the bra- 

mins reply, that all their ſcriptures were written before 
me time of Noah, and the deluge never extended to 
"om Nevertheleſs, it appears from the ſhaſters 
"va elbes that they claim a much higher antiquity than 

"Ft inſtances of which are recited by Mr. Halhed. 

: "0 rine of tranſmigration is one of the diſtinguiſh— | 
e of the Gentoos. With regard to this ſubject it 
ls Re FISK according to Mr. Holwell, that thoſe 

either b vr ave attained to a certain degree of purity, | 
of.+ Dot By e 1 of their manners, or the ſeverity 
"ey aa cations, are removed to regions of hap- 
thoſe no Len one to their reſpective merits; but that 
example Lore lo far ſurmount the prevalence of bad 
0 elerve fuck y powerful degeneracy of the times, as 
continual Poi Le 9 are condemned to undergo 
ee ge nt in the animation of ſucceſhve ani- 
tion o the 105 il, at che ſtated period, another renova- 
ution of the We ſhall commence, upon the diflo- 
above this ea A ent. They imagine ſix different ſpheres 
-arth, the higheſt of which, called ſuttee, is 

and his particular favourites. 


Wee of Brhima, 
sphere js - itati 
puere is alſo the habitation of thoſe men who ne- 


el uttered a f 


lſhood, and of th 
wolun © » and of thoſe women who have 
tarily burned themſclyes with their huſbands 3 the 


propriety of which practice is expreſſy enjoined in the 
code of the Gentoo laws. This code, printed by the Fiſt 


India Company in 1776, is a very curious ecolſection of 


Hindoo juriſprudence, which was ſelected by the moſs 
experienced pundits, or lawyers, ſrom curious original; 
in the Shanſcrit language, who were employed for this 
purpoſe from May 1773 to February 1775 ; afterwards 
tranſlated into the Pethan idiom, and then into the Eng- 
liſh language, by Mr. Halhed. BOS 

The ſeveral inſtitutes contained in this collection are in- 
ter woven with the religion of the Gento:s, and revered as 
of the higheſt authority. The curious reader will diſco— 
ver an aſtoniſhing ſimilarity between the inſtitutes of this 
code and many of the ordinances of the Jewiſh law, be- 
tween the character of the bramins or prieſts, and the 
Levites ; and between the ceremony of the ſcape-goat, 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, and a Gentoo ceremony, 
called the a/hummeed jug, in which a horſe anſwers the 
purpoſe of the goat. Many obſolete cuſtoms and uſages 
alluded to in many parts of the Old Teſtament, may alſo 
receive illuſtration from the inſtitutes of this code. It 
appears from the code, that the bramins, who are the 
prieſts and legiſlators of the country, have reſigned all 
the ſecular and executive power into the hands of an- 
other caſt or tribe; and no bramin has been properly ca- 
pable of the magiſtracy ſince the time of the ſuttee 


jogue; the only privilege of importance which they have 


appropriated to themſelves is an exemption from all ca- 
pital puniſhment; they may be degraded, branded, im- 
priſoned for life, or ſent into perpetual exile; but it is 
every where expreſly ordained, that a bramin ſhall not be 
pat to death on any account whatſoever, 

e have already obſerved, that the Hindoos are divided 
into four great and original tribes, which, according to 
the Gentoo theology, proceeded from the ſour different 
members of Brhimha, the ſuppoſed immediate agent of 
the creation under the ſpirit of the Almighty. Theſe 
tribes are the bramins, which proceeded from his mouth, 
and whoſe office is to pray, read, and inſtruct; the 
Chehteree, which proceeded from his arms, whoſe of- 
fice is to draw the bow, to ſight, and to govern; the 
Bice, proceeding from the belly or thighs, who are to 
provide the neceſſaries of life by agriculture and traffic ; 
and the Sooder from the ſeet, which are ordained to la- 
bour, ſerve, and travel. SG 5 9 
Few Chriſtians, ſays the tranſlator of the Gentoo Code, 
have exprefſed themſelves with a more becoming reve- 
rence of the grand and impartial deſigns of Providence 
in all its works, or with a more extenſive charity towards 
all their fellow-creatures of every proſeſſion, than the 
Gentogs. It is, indeed, an article of faith among the bra- 
mins, that God's all merciful power would not have per- 
mitted ſuch a number of different religions, if he had 
not found a pleaſure in beholding their varieties. Thoſe 
who are deſirous of being farther acquainted with the 
principles, manners, and various inſtitutes of the Gentoos, 
may conſult HolwelPs Intereſting hittorical Events, &c. 
1766. Dow's Hiſtory of Indoitan, 4to. 1768. and the 
Code of Gentoo laws. See allo SHasTAH and VIE 
DAM. 1 | | 


GENUPFLEXION, of genu, buee, and fecto, J bend, the 


act of bowing, or 


ing down. 1 „ 
The jeſuit Roſweyd, in his Onomaſticon, ſhews, that 
genuflexton, or kneeling, has been a very ancient cuſtom 
in the church, and even under the Old "Teſtament diſ— 
penſation; and that this practice was obſerved through- 


bending, the knee; or rather of kneel- 
. ne 5 c 


out all the year, excepting on Sundays, and during the 


time from Eaſter to Whitſuntide, when kneeling was for- 
bid by the council of Nice. ry, | 

Others have ſhewn, that the cuſtom of not kneeling-on 
Sundays had obtained from the time of the apoſtles; as 
appears from St. Irenzeus, and Tertullian; and the Athi- 
opic church, ſcrupulouſly attached to the ancient ccre- 
monies, {lull retains that ot not kneeling at divine ſer— 
vice. The Rullians eſteem it an indecent poſture to wor- 
ſhip God on the knees. Add, that the Jews uſually 
prayed ſtanding. Roſweyd gives the reaſons of the pro- 
hibition of genuflexiou on Sundays, &c. from St. Baſil, 
Anaſtaſius, St. Juſtin, &c. _ 3 
Baronius is of opinion, that ge fexion was notgeſtabliſhed 


in the year of Chriſt 58, from that paſſage in Ns xx. 30. 


where St. Paul is expreſiy mentioned to kneel down at 
prayer: but Saurin ſhews, that nothing can be then-e 
concluded. 


Ihe ſame author remarks, alſo, that the primitive Chriſ- 


tians carried the practice of genzficxion ſo far, that ſome 
of them had worn cavities in the floor where they prayed: 
and St, Jerome relates of St. James, that he had cen- 
tracted a hardneſs on his knees equal to that of camels. 


GENUS, in A/gebra. The ancient algebraiſts diſtributed 


that art into two gezera, or kinds; the LOG18TIC, and 
SPECIOUS, : | 
| GENVS, 


G E N 


Cx xs, in Anatomy. The genus nerveſum, or nervous 
kind, or, as others ſay, the nervous fy/fem, is an exprel- | 
Gon pretty frequent among authors; ſignifying the nerves, 
conſidered as an afſemblage, or ſyſtem, of fimilar parts, | 
diſtributed throughout the body. | 

Genus, GENDER, in Botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſem- 
blage, of ſeveral plants, agreeing in ſome one or more 
common characters in reſpe& of the ſtructure of certain 
parts; whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from all other 


ä 


lants. 
The diſtribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies, is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and prevent its 
being oppreſſed, and overburdened with an infinity of 
different names. The knowlege of a genus comprehends, | 
in a kind. of miniature, that of all the plants belonging |. 
thereto; each being denominated from ſome circum- | 
ſtance, common to the whole kind, to ſave the *embar- | 
railment of ſo many particular names. 
Something like this, even the common people do, efpe- 
cially in the inſtance of ranunculuſes, &c. but in many 
other plants the difficulty is infinitely greater, as 1t 1s 
hard to find any thing in common among them, whereon 
to found their genus. 
Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe | 
gcnera, and the characters whereon they are to be eſta- 
bliſhed. Mr. Ray's diſtribution, ſee under PLANT. 
One of the later writers, Monſ. Tournefort, after a long 
and accurate difcuſhon, has choſe, in imitation of Gel- | 
ner and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers and 
frait, conſidered togethec; ſo that all plants, which bear | 
a reſemblance in thofe two reſpects, are of the ſame ge- 
245; after which the reſpective differences, as to root, | 
ſtem, or leaves, make the different ſpecies, or ſubdivi- | 
fions. See BOTANY. 


r * * * ** 


— 


Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution, whieh | 


grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two au- | 
thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits | 
were ſufficient to eſtabliſh genera z and to determine whe- 
ther a plant was of this genus, or that. | | 
The ſame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind | 
of genus, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers. 
He obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above 

_ fourteen different figures of flowers; which, therefore, | 
are all that are to be retained in the memory: fo that a 
perſon who has a plant in flower, whoſe name he does | 


not know, will immediately ſce what claſs it belongs to, | 


in his Elements of Botany: and the fruit appearing ſome 
days afterwards, determines its genus in the fame book; 
and the other parts give its ſpecies. „ 
It is a wonderful eaſe to the memory, to have only four- 
teen figures of flowers to retain, and, by this means, 
to be enabled to deſcend to ſix hundred and feventy-three 
genera, which comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred 
and forty-ſix ſpecies of plants ; which was the number of 
_ thoſe then known by land and fea. The genera of plants, 
by the sEXUAL tem of Linnæus, which is now gene- 
rally adopted, are to be regulated by the FRUCTIFICA- | 


Flo only: fo that all vegetables which agree in their | 


parts of fruQtifieation are to be put together under one 
gents, and all that differ in thoſe parts are to be ſeparat- | 


ed. The characteriſtic mark of each genus is to be de- 


termined by the number, figure, proportion, and ſituation 
of all the parts; but as there are few gencra, in which all 
the parts are conſtant in every one of the ſpecies, we 
ought, wherever it is poſſible, to fix upon ſome one fingle 
circumſtance that is conſtant, and make it the eſſential 
character. There is, however, no one part of fructifi- 
cation, that can be relied on as a conſtant characteriſtic 
mark of all genera; but in ſome, one part of the fructifica- 
tion is found to be the molt conſtant ; and in others, an- 
other: the more conſtant any part of the fructiſication is 
found through the feveral ſpecies of any genas, the more 
it may be relied on with certainty as a characteriſtic mark 
for that genzes Bur if this eharaCteriſtic mark is wanting 
in any particular ſpecies, caution ſhould be obſerved, leſt 
genera ſhould be confounded that ought to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and when it is obſerved in ſome ſpecies of another 


genus near akin to it, care ſhould be taken that the genera | 
are not multiplied by parting ſpecies that ſhould really | 
See Lee's Introd. to Botany, p. 154, | 


ſtand together. 
&. 


Pept, 6&4 in Logic and Metaphyſics, is that which has | 


ſeveral ſpecies under it; or it is the origin and radix of 


divers ſpecies, joined together by ſome affinity, or com- 


mon relation, between them. | 
Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and univerſal, that 


it extends ꝛ0 other general ideas, and includes them under | 


rt. | 
Thus, animal is faid to be a genws, in reſpect of man and 


brute ; becauſe man and brute agree in the common na- 


ture and character of animal; ſo a right-lined figure, of | 


four ſides is a genus in reſpect of a parallelogram, and 


a trapezium; and fo, likcwiſe, is ſubſtance, in reſpect 


Gxxvus ſummum is that which holds the uppermoſt place 
| in 


— 


of ſubſtance extended, which is bod : | 
ſtance, which is mind. N . thinkin ſub. 
A good definition, ſay 
and difference. conſiſts of Finns, 
In the general, genus may be faid to 

extent than fpecies; and Which is 4 Lo ed r 
with: for though we may ſay, that all bod 61 le there. 
yet it cannot be ſaid all ſubſtance is bod © * Vance; 
Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the pen 

wiſe be faid of the ſpecies under it by, . " May like. 
ſaid of ens, being, will equally hold of 105 * "atere i 
The ſchoolmen define the genus logicum to þ 4 
fal which is predicable of ſeveral things of 15 
cies; and divide it into two kinds: the one ch 5 
which is the higheſt, or moſt general; and 5 1 
above it to reſpect as a genus: the other th 2 
which they likewiſe call medium, e ſclalen 


the fchoolmen, 


unirer. 
ent ſpe. 


its claſs, or predicament; or that whi os 
into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is : peeing be ded 
other ſpecies placed below it. reſpect of 
Thus, in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of th; 
ſelves, fab/tance has the place and effect of genus ſy em. 
and is predicated of all the things contained in th N 
for both Plato, and man, and animal, and ey wh 
are properly called ſubſtance. e 
Accordingly, there are as many faumma genera, a; th 
are claſſes of predicaments, or categori e 
: * goOries. | 
Genus, ſabaltern, is that which, being a medium between 
the higheſt genus and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes 
confidered as a genus, and ſometimes as a ſpecies. 
Thus, bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies 
when to a crow, and eagle, or the like, it is a genus. 
Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, Where le- 
tween it and its ſpecies there is another genus; and Priis 
mum, ornext, where the fpecies is immediately underit; 
as man under animal. 
GENUS is alſo uſed for a character, or manner applicable 
to every thing of a certain nature, or condition. In which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital. diviſions in divers ſeiences: 
as muſic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, &c. E. gr. 
Genus, in ji, by the ancients called genus melodie, de. 
notes a certain manner.of ſubdividing the principles. of 
melody, 1. e. the conſonant intervals, into their concin- 
nous parts. . | 
The moderns, confidering the oftave as the moſt perſe(t 
intervaly, and that whereon all the other concords depend 
in the preſent theory of muſic; the diviſion of that inter- 
val is conſidered as containing the true diviſion of the 
whole ſcale. Be 
But the ancients went to work ſomewhat differently: the 
diateſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they 
admitted as concord; and therefore they ſought, fit, 
how that might be moſt concinnouſly divided; from which 
they conſtituted the diapente, or fifth; and diapaſon, or 
actave. „ N | 
The diateffaron being thus, as it were, the root, or foun- 
dation, of the ſcale; what they call the genera, kinds 
aroſe from its various diviſions; and hence they defined 
the genus modulandi, the manner of dividing the tet 
chord, and diſpoſing its four ſounds as to ſuccethon. 
The Greeks conſtituted three ſuch genera known by the 
names of ENHARMONIC, CHROMATIC, and DIATONIC 
The enharmonic was not ſubdivided, but the chromats 
was divided into three ſpecies, and the diatonic into oz 
ſo that the ancients had fix ſpecies, or different diviſions 
of the fourth in uſe. The moderns know but four, 3! 
one of theſe, the enharmonic, is ſcarce ever met with. 
It does not appear that the ancients themſelves could ac- 
curately define theſe feveral ſpecies. Ariſtoxenus left i 
to the ear and practice, and did not pretend to a{lgn 75 
true proportions in numbers. However, he 1 55 
tempted to convey ſome idea of theſe genera and 55 
by ſuppoſing the fourth divided into thirty 2 my 
(as Ptolemy underſtands him) he ſuppoſes the cer 1 
of a chord and its fourth to be divided into thirky me 
and then aſſigns a certain number of theſe parts © "he 
interval, or divifion of the various ſpecies. Hare f 
fourth, containing two tones and a half, the tone 
each have twelve parts, and the ſemi-tone ix. po” 
In the enharmonic, he makes the interval — - 
hypate and parypate, as alſo between the pe lon from 
the lichanus, to be a die quadrantalis, ot T5 . 6, 
the lichanus to the nete he makes a ditonus, phat 
that the enharmonic diviſions will be 3#3#24"5 
In the chromaticum molle, he makes the a: to 
the hypate and parypate, as allo from the at lichanvs 
lichanus a triental dieſis, or x2 5 and from 
to the nete 22, that is, an undivid 
tone, a ſemitone, and a triental dieſis. 
tervals of this ſpecies will be repr eſente 5 
44422 230. jalterum, be 
"2 4 5 bemiolium, at feſquiait gu 


d by the us 


| 


pM 2 


P w* was T1 


like proportions from Ariſtoxenus, only doubling the 
nambers to avoid fractions. 


dleſis be its third part; all which doubts are very well 


GEN 


rval from the hypate to the parypate, and 
the lichanus, a dieſis ſeſquialtera, that is 
of the enharmonic dieſis, or 45 parts of his diviſion of 
Y arth, The remaining undivided interval 1s of 21 
the fo being equal to a tone, a hemitone, and a qua- 
Me diefis. This ſpecies will be repreſented by the 
jw e 44+44+21=303 or, to avoid fractions, 
24 —=60. 

vue en attcüm tonicum, or toniæum, he makes the 
interral between the hypate to the pary pate, and from 
thence to the lichanus, a hemitone, or T7 and from 
thence to the nete, a tone and a half, or 12. Hence the 
ſpecies will be expreſſed by the numbers, 6+6+ 18 = 


makes the inte 
from thence to 


fa the diatonicum molle, he makes the interval between | 


de hypate and parypate a hemitone, or x2, from hence 

6 ne 1 and from this to the nete x4; ſo that 

this ſpecies will be repreſented by the numbers 6 +9 + 
230. Ws i 

15 the diatonicum intenſum or ſyntonum, the interval be- 


rweeti the hypate and parypate, is according to him a 


bemitone; and between the parypate and lichanus, as 


allo between the lichanus and nete, is a tone. Hence 
the expreſſion of this ſpecies will be 6+ 12 +12=30. | 


The ſame diviſions are in Euclid ; and Ptolemy gives the 


, „ | 


Ariſtoxenus does not pretend that the diviſions he pro- 
oſes are accurate, 


meaſurable by any ſmall interval, as the hemitone or 


dies. He queſtions whether the enharmonic dieſis be | 


preciſely the fourth part of a tone; or if the chromatic 


grounded. And it ſeems as if this famous muſician had 


He ſeems to doubt of the diateſſa- 
ron being two tones and a half; and of its being at all 


only propoſed his diviſions of the tetrachord, as approxi- 


* W 1 * , 1 F 


mations to convey ſome idea of the different ſpecies to 


the imagination and not as an accurate ſtandard to guide 
the voice, and hand, in finging and playing. | 
This is the doctrine of the ancients concerning their ſix 
ſpecies of fourths, How to. reconcile this to modern no- 
tions, and with the true principles of muſic,” might be a 
work of ſome difficulty. Dr. Pepuſch has given us his 
71 5 as to what theſe ſix ſpecies ought accurate] y to be; 
ow far his opinion is deducible from the remains of the 
ancient muſicians, has not yet been publicly ſhlewn. We 
have mentioned his doctrine under the heads CHROM4A2 


Tic, DiaTonic and ENHarMonic, and ſhall here give 


them in one ſhort view. 


Intervals of the 
Enharmonic, iv =5+4+ 111. 
Chromaticum molle, V (3447 
Chromaticum ſeſquialterum, 1v =$+ 5+ 3. 
Chromaticum toniæum, 1v=$+$S+ (T+5.) 
Diatonicum molle, iv =$+ 25 + (T7 +4.) 
Diatonicum intenſum, 1v=$8+t- T. 1 7 
To underſtand which, obſerve, that d ſtands ſor the dieſis 
enharmonica, 5 for the ſemi-tone minor, 
tone major, r for the tone minor, 7 for the tone major, 
3 for the third minor, 111 for the third major, Iv for 
the fourth; and when two intervals are placed within a 
parentheſis, it ſignifies a ſingle interval equal to the two 
joined by the fign of addition +. Thus (3 +4) is an in- 
terval equal to the third minor and dieſis enharmonica ; 
(T +5) is equivalent to the tone major and ſemi-tone mi- 


nor, commonly called a ſuperfluous tone; and laſtly 


(T +4) fignifies a tone major and dieſis enharmonica, 
which interval, no more than (3+4) has no particular 
name. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 272. 1 N 

Dr. Wallis has given us a ſynopſis of the genera and ſpe- 


cies according to Ariſtoxenus ; we ſhall here inſert it; as 


it gives light to the doctrine of the ancient tetrachords, 


: Generum Synopſis ſecundum Ariſtoxenum. 


3 Genus Chromaticum. | Genus Diatonicum. | 
. Genus | eg 3 
Enbarmonicum Molle. 7 Hemiolium.| Tonicum. |. Molle. | Intenſum. 
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The gradual approach of the paranete, in the different 
ſpecies, to the nete, ſhews why this chord was called li. 
chanus. The length of this ſcheme, or the fide divided 
into thirty parts, is ſuppoſed to be the difference of any 
chord, and its fourth. Ptolemy takes theſe diviſions in 
an aſcending fourth ; that is, the longeſt of the two chords, 
or the whole of one chord, is terminated at hypate z and 
the termination of the ſhorter chord, or of that part ol 
the long chord ſounding a fourth to the whole, is at 
nete. So that we muſt imagine ninety parts added up- 
wards to this ſcheme beyond nete; and then, for in- 
ſtance, the lengths of the chords, or parts of a chord 
repreſenting the diatonicum intenſum of Ariſtoxenus. ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, will be 120, 114, 102, and 90. 
Ptolem. Harmon. pag. 92. Edit. Wallis in Oper. tom. 
ili. | 
But we muſt obſerve, that the ninety parts might be add- 
ed downwards in the foregoing ſcheme, from hypate; 
and then we ſhould have a deſcending fourth expreſſed by 
the following numbers, 90, 96, 108, and 120, which 
is moſt perfectly in tune, and gives us the ſemitone ma- 
jor, the tone major, and the tone minor. For Zis 
the proportion of lengths of chords expreſſing the ſemi- 
tone major; 155 g is in like manner a tone major; and 
323=3;2% is the expreſſion of the tone minor. On the 
other hand, Ptolemy's numbers are much out of tune, 
and ſuch as a muſician like Ariſtoxenus dividing a ſtring 
by his ear could not fall upon. We do not know that 
any commentator of the ancients ever made this obſerva- 
tion; but if we purſue it through all the ſpecies, we ſhall 
find a very ſenſible difference in the expreſſions of the 
roportions of the various intervals found according to 
Ptolemy's manner, and thoſe found in the way here men- 
tioned, and exemplified in the diatonicum intenſum. 
Ariſtoxenus and his followers determined the ſeveral ſpe- 


_ cies, or diviſions of the fourth by intervals, making the | 


whole diateſſaron equal to two tones and a half. But the 


Pythagoreans ſetting aſide this method, took another, 


whereby they ſought for three ratios, which added toge- 

ther would produce the ratie of 4 to 3, being the expreſ- 

ſion of the fourth or diateſſaron. And as this might be 

variouſly done, ſo they conſtituted various differences of 
were... . | 


e | | Er 
But they did not admit all ratios indiſcriminately. They 


chiefly regarded ſuch as were multiple and ſuperparticu- | 


lar; and did not admit of the ſuperpartient, but through 
neceſſity, and much leſs of incommenſurable expreſſions, 
Ptolemy gives us ſeveral diviſions of the tetrachord, partly 
of his own and partly of others, which we ſhall here 
= 3 one ſhort view from Dr. Wallis's Appendix to 
Ptolemy's Harmonics. 5 8 | | 


2 


4 Enharmonic 


SY 35 * : 1 : 
27 X +43 X 37 = Chromatic F of Archytas. 
27 K 7 X, 4 = Diatonic 5 | | 
IF x 1 x 13 21 Enharmonic 5 
'$2. „ Ii K 5 = Chromatic of Eratoſthenes. 
339 X 1 X 1 = 5 Dlatonic es os ol 
32 % $4 = 4 Enharmonic--- * 
75 Xx 41 * 3 = + Chromatic | of Didymus. 
* * 2 * 2 = + Diatonic 5 1 
i * 121 Enharmonie } 
2 X 44 x 5 = + Chroma molle 1 | | 
ET X TT * 7 = 50 ee 11 
28 X 9 X 7 = 7 Diatonum molle { | EY 
T7 * 5 X 47 = 73 —— tonicum of Ptolemy. 
221 K 4 K 4 = 4 mo ditonicum | | 
1 Xx 2 Xx 24 = 4 —— intenſum | 
1 . 
=. 7. >: © 2 æquabile I 


Genus. By the word genus, in Natural Hiſtory, we under- 


ſtand a certain analogy of a number of ſpecies making 


them agree together in the number, figure, and ſituation 


of their parts in ſuch a manner, that they are eaſily diſlin- 
guiſhed from the ſpecies of any other genus, at leaſt by 
ſome one article. This is the proper and determinate 
ſenſe of the word genus, whereby it forms a ſubdiviſion 
of any claſs or order of natural beings, whether of the 


animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in | 


certain common and diſtinctive characters. See GENE“ 
RICAL NAME, 
Genus, in Rhetoric, is one of the common places or ro- 
PICS, and contains under it two or more ſorts of things 
differing in nature. See GENUs in Logic. Beſides, au- 
thors diſtinguiſh the art of rhetoric, as alſo orations, or 
diſcourſes, produced thereby, into three genera, or kinds ; 
Aemonſtrative, deliberative, and judiciary. | 
Jo the demonſtrative kind belong PANEGYRICS, GE- 
NETHLIACONS, EPITHALAMIUMS, funeral harangues, 
&c. To the deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, diſſua 


ſions, commendations, &c. To the judiciary kind be- 


| GEOGRAPHICAL mile is the minute, or ſixticth pan df 


1 GEOGRAPHICAL table. See Map. 1 


the earth, both as in itſelf, and as to its affeQions; ot 


| celeſtial appearances, &c. with the ſeveral circles im- 


| Geography is diſtinguiſhed from coſmography, as 2 pat 


GEOCENTRIC, of v1, earth, and xe 


long defences, and accuſations. See R DI 
TION, &c. | | "ETORIC, On, 


1 8 : bor, centre, in / 

y, is applied to a planet, or its orbit, to 0 
concentric with the earth: or, as having the enote | 
center, or the ſame center with the earth, Lanz for iy 
All the planets are not geocentric: the moon 
properly geocentric. » Alone, i 

GEOCENTRIC /at:tude of a planet is its latitude ſee 
the earth ; or the inclination of a line connetli om 

lanet and the earth, to the plane of th , 
ccliptic r c eam s (or we 
Or it is the angle which the aforeſaid 1 ; 
the planet and the ent) makes with a lined (connef 
a perpendicular let fall from the planet t 
ecliptic. See LATITUDE, n 79 Plane of th 
Thus in Tab. Aflronomy, fig. 40. the angle 2 7. 0 
A a of on planet's geacentric latitude, when ew : 
is in 7; and the angle et ę the meaſure of it 
C 

GEOCENTRIC place of a planet is the place wherein it ary 
to us, from the 8 ſuppoſing the eye there fred, 8 
It is a point in the ecliptic, to which a planet. ſoo, . 

A... 8 is e a Planet, ſeen from 
EOCENTRIC Longitude of a planet, is the diſtan 
ed on the ec de in the Lerne of the ſigns ee 
geocentric place and the firſt point of Aries. — 

GEODZESIA, that part of practical geometry which 
teaches how to divide, or lay out, lands, or fields, he. 
N ſeveral owners. : 

he word is Greek, yeolatioie, formed of 
earth, and n, 4510 J divide. ; Wir 

GEoDASIA is alſo applied, by ſome, to all the operation 
of geometry which are performed in the field. 
This is more uſually called sURvEriNG, when employ. 
ed in meaſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countries 
provinces, &c. 
Vitalis defines geode/ia, the art of meaſuring ſurface 
and ſolids, not by imaginary right lines, as is done in 
geometry, but by ſenſible and viſible things ; as by the 
ſun's rays, &xc. | PE 

GEODES, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of cruſtated bodies 
formed into large and in great part empty caſes, incloſing 
a ſmall quantity of earthy or arenaceous matter. See 
SIDEROCHITA. | . 
Of this genus are five known ſpecies  _ 

GEOFFRCEA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia dem- 
aria claſs: the calyx is parted into five ſegments, the 
drupe is ovated, and the nucleus compreſſed. Of this ge- 
nus there is only one ſpecies. | | 


a DEGREE of a great circle. See MILE, 


GEOGRAPHY, formed of yn, terra, earth ; and page, 
ſeribo, I write, I deſcribe; the doctrine or knowledge of 


a deſcription of the terreſtrial globe, and, particularly, 
of the known habitable part thereof, with all its parts. 
Geography makes a branch of mathematics, of the mixed 
kind; becauſe it conſiders the earth, and its affections, 
as depending on quantity; and, conſequently, as mer 
ſureable ; viz. its figure, place, magnitude, motion, 


gined on its ſurface. _ 
from the whole; this latter conſidering the whole viſible 
World, both heaven and earth. „„ 
From TOPOGRAPHY, and CHOROGRAPHY, it is dil 
guiſhed, as the whole from a part. e 
Golnitz conſiders geography as either exterior or interior: 
but Varenius more juſtly divides it into general and „fe- 
cial; or univerſal and particular. , N mY 
GEOGRAPHY, general, or univerſal, is that whic! oa” 
ders the earth in general, without any regard to pair! i 
lar countries or the affections common to os __ 
globe : as its figure, magnitude, motion, land, 7 
And this may be ſubdivided into alete be 1 
which reſpects the body of the earth itſelt, s nf : 
peculiar properties, &c. relative, which robert = 
appearance and accidents owing to celeſtial — 
comparative, which explains thoſe properties, 5 
from comparing different parts of the earth 18 conſi- 
GEOGRAPHY, ſpecial, or particular, is that WM ag 
ders the conſtitution of the ſeveral particular * 4 * 
countries; their bounds, ſigure, &c. with b ils, Ke. 
tains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, and 1 went 
therein; as, alſo, their climates, ſeaſons, rd ts, afth 
diſtance from the equator, &c. and their 2 on & 1 
ſoods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, es 
cities, &. art 
Special geography may be ſubdivided, 


with re 
s ; 1 ent, Inc 
| ſeveral periods of its progreſs, into a © ere 
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a arth conformably to the knowledge 
jo of 5 till the 1 6 of the Roman em- 
of this kind Cellarius's Ancient Geography is an 
lent ſummary: the geography of the mean age, which 
pr Jed from the fall of the Roman empire to the re- 
enen e of learning; and modern geography, compre- 
_—_ the actual deſcription of the earth ſince that 
hending h regard to its objects and uſes, ſpecial geo- 
—_ may be divided into natural, which treats of the 
9 ilons and diſtinctions which nature has made in the 
2 of the globe, and the complexion, language, 
50 of its inhabitants; hiſtorical, comprehendir , the 
different revolutions which any country or town has un- 
dergone; civil, or political, including the government of 
Veountry; ſacred, deſcribin thoſe countries and 
45 that are mentioned in ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical 
lilory; ecclefraſtical, giving an account of the eceleſiaſ- 
cal jquriſdiction eſtabliſhed and exerciſed in various coun- 


| is very ancient, at leaſt the ſpecial part there- 

* Se ancient writers ſcarce went beyond the de- 
iption of countries. 

oy Gade and Egyptians, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſkill in geometry and aſtronomy, were of courſe 
the firſt perſons that paid any particular attention to geo- 
graphy; and it is ſaid that the firſt map was made by or- 
der of Seſoſtris I. who conquered Egypt. | | 
It was a conſtant cuſtom among the Romans, after they 
had conquered and ſubdued any province, to have A 
map, or painted repreſentation thereof, carried in tri- 
umph, and expoſed to the view of the ſpectators. 
Hiſtorians relate, that the Roman ſenate, about a hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, ſent geographers into divers 
parts, to make an accurate ſurvey and menſuration of 
the whole globe; but they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth 
part thereof. 8 


Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phœni- 
cians to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa; 


which they accompliſhed in three years: Darius pro- 
cured the Ethiopic ſea, and the mouth of the Indus, to 
be ſurveyed. Thales of Miletus, Anaximander his diſ- 
ciple, who is ſaid to have conſtructed the firſt ſphere ; 
Democritus, Eudoxus, &c. who made the uſe of maps 
common in Greece; Ariſtagoras of Miletus, who pre- 
ſented to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, a table of braſs, 
on which he had deſcribed the known earth, with its 
ſeas and rivers ; and other Greeks, availing themſelves 
of the aſſiſtance derived from the Chaldzans and Egyp- 
tians, proſecuted the ſtudy and enlarged the extent of 
this ſcience. It appears that in the time of Socrates geo- 
graphical maps were uſed at Athens, for this philoſopher 
humbled the pride and boaſt of Alcibiades, by defiring 
him to point out his territories in Attica in a map: and 


Pliny relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into | 


Aſia, took two geographers, Diognetus and Bæton, to 
meaſure and deſcribe the roads; and that from their ite- 
neraries, the writers of the following ages took many 


particulars. Indeed, this may be obſerved, that where- | 
as moſt other arts are ſufferers by war, geography and for- | 


tication have been improved thereby. 


Pytheas the famous geographer of Marſeilles flouriſhed in | 


the time of Alexander; and Ariſtotle ſeems to have Johannes De Sacroboſco De Sphæra, with Clavius's 


been no leſs converſant with geography than philoſophy : | 


alter Alexander, Seleucus Nicanor, Theophraſtus, the 
Uſciple of Ariſtotle, Eratoſthenes, who publiſhed three 


cha 


obſervations of Eratoſthenes, and thus furniſhed occa- 


fon for a diſpute which greatly contributed to the im- | 


Erema of geography, Agatharcides of Cnidus, who 
= under Ptolemy Philometor, and Mneſias, who, 
A wn fifty years after him, publiſhed a deſeription of the 
whole world, Artemidorus of Epheſus, who gave a deſ- 
eription of | 
3 and Pliny, and many others, whoſe names it 
G's be tedious to enumerate, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
le cultivation and improvement of this ſcieace. 


*grapby was tranſmitted, with the other arts, from 
icece to Rome: 


pio Emilianus, 
Pan, and France, 
ole places whiz 


reconnoitred the coaſts of Africa, 
and meaſured the diſtances of all 
ann wo ch Hannibal had viſited in his march 

yrennees and Alps. Varro's works contain 


* —— remarks: Zenodoxus, Theodorus and 


C mployed under the conſulſhip of Julius 
N Wah Anthony in ſurveying and FT goa 
tolemyen e Commentaries of Cæſar are well known: 
benlurion aged Poſidonius, who made an imperſect 
ferent plac of the earth by celeſtial obſervations, in 
a diſtinguiſh vy under the ſame meridian. Auguſtus was 
ed patron and promoter of this ſcience ; un- 


ks of geographical commentaries, and corrected | 
rt of Anaximander, Hipparchus, who corrected the 


the earth in eleven books, often cited by | 


Polybius, under a commiſſion from | 


Reformata: Weigelius's Speculum Terræ; | 
Geography, in his Mundus Mathematicus; and, above 
all, Varenius's Geographia generalis, with Jurin's addi- 
tions: to which may be added, Leibnecht's Elementa 


der whom Strabo publiſhed his geography. And the taſte 
for the ſtudy and advancement of geography was greatly 
encouraged under Tiberius, Claudius, Veſpaſian, Do- 
mitian, and Adrian. Iſidore of Charax, who lived to 
the commencement of the firſt century of the Chriſtian 


ra; Pomponius Mela, who publiſhed a bobk intitled De 


Situ Orbis; Metius Pompoſianus; who, having depicted 
the earth on a parchment, fell a ſicrifice to the jealouſy 
of Domitian, the emperor ſuſpecting that he aimed at 
the empire; Pliny the naturaliſt; who has deſcribed the 
countries known in his time in the third, ſourth, fifth, 
and ſixth books of his Natural Hiſtory ; Marinus the Ty- 
rian, who correCted and enlarged the diſcoveries of pre- 
ceding geographers; and the emperor Antoninus, deſerve 


particular mention. This abſtract of the biſtory of an- 


cient geographers, notwithſtanding whoſe ſucceſſive 
labours geography was ſtill in a very imperfect ſtate, 
brings us to a period, about the r5oth year of the 
Chriſtian zra, in which Ptolemy of Alexandria contri- 
buted greatly to the improvement of this ſcience, by a 
more ample and accurate deſcription of the terreſtrial 
globe than any had yet given of it. He availed himſelf 
of numerous obſervations and ancient charts; he cor- 
rected the miſtakes and ſupplied many defects of others; 
and by reducing the diſtances of places on the earth to 
degrees and minutes, after the manner of Poſidonius, 
making uſe of the degrees of longitude and latitude, and 
ſettling the ſituation of places by aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions, he reduced geography into a regular ſyſtem, and 
laid a foundation tor thoſe farther diſcoveries and im- 
provements, which naturally reſulted from the progreſ- 


tive, and at preſent advanced ſtate of geometry, aſtrono- 


my, navigation, and commerce. Many valuable geogra- 
phical works appeared under Diocleſian, Conſtantius, 
and Maximian, &c. Under the emperor Theodoſius the 


provincial and itinerary chart or table, ſince knowh un- 


der the name of Peutinger, was digeſted and formed : 
and the laſt work, that ought to be claſſed with thoſe of 
the ancients, was the Notitia Imperii, attributed to Ethi- 


cus, who lived between the years 400 and 450 of the 
Chriſtian zra. The ages of barbariſm ſucceeded the fall 


of the Roman empire; and the arts and ſciences were 


. obliged to ſeek refuge and protection from the Arabians 


and Orientaliſts in Aſia; the principal of whom, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their attention to geography, were Almamom, 
caliph of Babylon, and Abulfeda, a Syrian prince. Af- 


ter the revival of learning in Europe, and particularly 
during the two laſt centuries, geography has derived very 


conſiderable acceſſions from travels, voyages, and a va- 
riety of nautical and aſtronomical obſervations. For a 


Fuller account of the hiſtory of ancient geography, ſee the 
preface to Bertius's edition of Ptolemy's Theatrum Geo- 


graphiæ Veteris, Fol. 


The art, however, muſt needs have been exceedingly de- 


fective; as a great part of the globe was then unknown: 
particularly all America, the northern parts of Europe 
and Aſia, with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica; 


and as they were ignorant of the earth's being capable 
of being ſailed round, and of the torrid zone's being 


habitable, &c. _ | 


The principal writings on this art, among the ancients, 


are, Ptolemy's eight books: among the moderns are, 


comment: Ricciolus's Geographia and Hydrographia 


Geographiz generalis; Sturmius's Compendium Geo- 
graphicum ; Wolfius's Geographia, in his Elementa Ma- 
theſeos, Gordon's, Salmon's and Guthrie's Grammars, 
&c. | 7 | ing 


GEOMANCY, GeomanT14, a kind of divination, per- 


formed by means of a number of little points, or dots, 
made on paper at random: and conſidering the various 


lines and figures, which thoſe points preſent; and thence 


forming a pretended judgment of futurity, and decid- 
ing any queſtion propoſed. 

The word is formed of the Greek yn, terra, earth; and 
uae, divination; it being the ancient cultom to caſt 
little pebbles on the ground, and thence to form their 
conjectures; inftead of the points aftetwards made uſe 
of. | 
Polydore Virgil defines gemancy a kind of divination 
performed by means of clefts, or chinks made in the 
ground; and takes the Perſian Magi to have been the in- 
ventors thereof. 5 


GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to geo- 


metry. | | 
Thus we ſay a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical ſtrictneſs, a geometrica! eonſtruction, gecme— 
trical demonltration. 
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reducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding 


Geometry itſelf. ſeems to lead us into errors: after once 


that it anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are 
pleaſed with the certainty and agreeableneſs of the de- 
monſtrations, and apply the geometry ſarther and farther, 
till we often out- run nature. | * 
Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed : that all 
compoſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the 
moſt rigidly obſerved, are not agreeable ; that the moſt 
exact aſtronomical computations do not always foretel 
the preciſe time and quantity of an echpſe, &c. | 
The reaſon is, that nature is not a mere abſtract; me- 
chanical leavers and wheels are not geometrical: lines and | 
circles; as they are often ſuppoſed to be: the taſte for 
tunes is not the ſame in all men; nor at all times in the 
ſame man: and as to aſtronomy, as there is no perfect 
_ regularity in the motions of the planets; their orbits 
hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, known figure. 
Ihe errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, | 
mechanics, and the other ſciences to which geometry, is 
applied, do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an 
infallible ſcience, but from the falle ufe, or the miſap- 
plication, of it. | | 
GEOMETRICAL confirudtion of an equation, is the con- 
tri ig and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to de- 


monſtrate the equation, theorem, or canon, to be geo- 


— 


metrically true. See CONSTRUCTION of equations. 
GEOMETRICAL Ine or curve, called allo algebraic line, or 
curve, is that wherein the relations of the abſciſſes to the 
ſemiordinates may be exprefſed by an algebraic equation. 
See Algebraic CURVES. | N 
Geometrical lines, are diſtinguiſhed into claffes, orders, | 
or genera, according to the number of the dimenſions of 
the equation that expreſſes the relation between the or- 
dinates and the abſciſſes: or, which amounts to the 
ſame, according to the number of points in which they 
may be cut by a right line. SI 
Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right line: 
thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the cir- 
cle, and the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or 
cubic! order, will be the cubical and Nelian parabolas, 
the cifloid of the ancients, &c. | 
But a curve of the firſt gender (becauſe a right line can- 
not be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a 


* 


hne of the ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond gen- 


der, the ſame with a line of the third order; and a line 
of an infiniteſimal order is that, which a right line may 
cut in infinite points; as the ſpiral, cycloid, the qua- 
dratrix, and every line generated by the infinite revolu- 
tions of a radius. | 
However, it is not the equation, but the deſcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geome- 
trical line, not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equa- 
tion, but becauſe its deſcription is a poſtulate : and it is 
not a ſimplicity of the equation, but the eaſineſs of the 
deſcription, which is to determine the choice of the lines 
for the conſtruction of a problem. The equation that 
expreſſes a parabola, is more ſimple than that which ex- 


preſſes a circle; and yet the circle, by reaſon of its more | 
| imple conſtruction, is admitted before it. 1 
ITbe circle and the conic ſections, if you regard the di- 
menſions of the equations, are of the ſame order; and | 


yet the circle is not numbered with them in the conſtruc- 
tion of problems ; but by reaſon of its ſimple deſcription 
is depreſſed to a lower order; viz. that of a right line; 


ſo that it is not improper to expreſs that by a circle, 
which may be expreſſed by a right line, but itis a fault | 


to conſtruct that by the conic ſections, which may be 
conſtructed by a circle. | e | 
Either, therefore, the law muſt be taken from the di- 
menſions of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and ſo the 
diſtinction be taken away between plane and ſolid pro- 
blems : or the Jaw muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved in lines of ſuperior kinds; but that ſome, by rea- 
ſon of their more {imple deſcription, may be preferred 
io others of the ſame order, and be numbered with lines 
of inferior orders. | | 
In conſtruftions that are equally geometrical, the moſt 
_ ſimple are always to be preferred: this law is ſo univer- 
ſal as to be without exception. But algebraic expreſſions 
add nothing to the ſimplicity of the conſtruction ; the 
bare deſcriptions of the lines here are only to be conh- 
dered; and theſe alone were conſidered by thoſe geome- 
tricians, who joined a circle with a right line. And as 


theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction becomes eaſy, or | 


hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature of the 
thing, ſrom any thing elſe to eſtabliſh laws about con- 
ſtructions. | | | | 
Either, thereſore, with the ancients, we muſt exclude 
all lines beſide the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections. 
out of geometry; or admit all according to the ſimpli- 
city of the Jeferiotiont if the trochoid were admitted 


N 2 ah A 4s 


into geometry, we might, by its ed Why 
in any given ratio: would you. theref,, wide an angly 
who would make uſe of this line to di ie blame daf 
ratio of one number to another: © a an angle in the 
line was not defined by an equation Pander that thi 
make uſe of ſuch lines as are defined br wn 
If, when an angle were to be divided. lee duties; 
1001 parts, we ſhould be obliged to br: Or Wltance, into 
by an equation of above a hundred aims L eutre deßgeg 
buſineſs; which nobody could Jef ber none ro do the 
ſtand; and ſhould prefer this to the rs leſs under. 
a line well known, and deſcribed Sa dne Which iz 
a wheel, or circle: who would not po b. the motion of 
Either, therefore, the trochoid is 49 be lui; 
all in geometry; or elſe, in the wry © admitted a 
blems, it is to be preferred to all ee N of pw. 
deſeription; and the reaſon is the ſame f o oRdifieu 
Hence, the triſections of an angle b 2 or Pther einer 
Archimedes in his Lemmas, and Pa cuncbold. which 
lections, have preferred to Re 2M Mi Col. 
this caſe, muſt be allowed to be loben in 
lows mains all lines, beſide the circle, 
out of geometry, or admit ther 1 
plicity of Weir Aelesi eien 1 which 8 fe rob 
choid yields to none, except +> ele ene, the con 
expreſſions of arithmetical c WH tation Ration 
have no place in geometry, except ſo ee 5 
truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces h an 
proportions) may be ſaid to be ſome e ga] % ON 
multiplications, diviſions, and ſuch e wr _ 
are newly received into geometry, and that = 
contrary to the firſt deſign of this ſcience; fo PP — 
conſiders the conſtruction of problems b ** 
and a circle, found by the firſt Wars Reb ul — 
, .. 1 2 7 will kali 
perceive, that geometry was introduced that we mi 
expeditiouſſy avoid, by drawing lines, the t ou : 
ion. | „the tediouſneſs of 
It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that the two feier 
not to be confounded together : the 9 = 
_ triouſly diſtinguiſhed them, that they Ri Four ae 
arithmetical terms into geometry; and the moderns,h 
_ confounding both, have loſt a great deal of that bmp 
city, in which the elegance of geometry principally con 
fiſts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically more pn. 
ple, which is determined by more ſimple equations; but 
that is geometrically more ſimple, which is determined 
by the more ſimple drawing of lines; and in geometr, 
that ought to be reckoned beſt, which is geometrically 
molt ſimple. | 
GEOMETRICAL locus, or place, called alſo ſimply kai. 
See Loe vn... „ 8 
GEOMETRICAL medium. See MEepiumM. 
GEOMETRICAL method of the ancients. It is to be obſerved 
that the ancients eſtabliſhed the higher ports of their 
geometry on the ſame principles as the elements of that 
ſcience, by demonſtrations of the ſame kind; and that 
they ſeem to have been careful not to ſuppoſe any thing 
done, till by a previous problem they had ſhewn bur 
it was to be performed. Far leſs did they ſuppoſe ay 
thing to be done that cannot be conceived, as a line ct 
ſeries to be actually continued to infinity, or a magnitude 
to be diminiſhed till it becomes infinitely leſs than whit 
it was. The elements into which they reſolved mag 
tudes were finite, and ſuch as might be conceived to be 
real. Unbounded liberties have been introduced of h, 
by which geometry, which ought to be perfectly clear, l 
filled Ed myſteries. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Int 
p- 39 feq. „ 5 80 
GEOMETRICAL ofculum, See EVOL UTE, and OscuLU% 
GEOMETRICAL pace, is a meaſure conũſting of five {tt 
See PACE, and Foor. os 8 
GEOME TRICAL plan, in Architefure. See PLAN. 
GEOMETRICAL plane. See PLANE. 3 
GEOMETRICAL progreſſion. See Geometrical PROGRES: 
SION. | : | 
GFEOMETRICAL proportion, called alſo abſolutely, 11 
"Ph proportion, is a fimilitude or identity of fes 
ee RATIO. | | | 
Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in gemetrl 
proportion: ſo 8, 4, 30, and 15, are geomerrt a 
portionals. See PROPORTION, | 
GEOMETRICAL /olution of a problem, is when ee 
blem is directly ſolved according to the ſtrict pra 2 
and rules of geometry, and by lines that are truly 
_ metrical. | hg 
In this ſenſe we ay, geometrical ſolution in con 
tion to a mechanical, or inſtrumental folution, 
roblem is only ſolved by ruler and compaſſes. all indi 
The ſame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition "ch ite ſe 
rect and inadequate kinds of ſolutions, 2s by inf 
rieſes, &c. | | F 
We have no geometrical way of finding the gust 
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GEO 


he duplicature of the cube, or two mean 


the cre, mechantcal ways, and others, by infinite 
roportt d 


— have. 6 . a. | 
ſerieles, W* Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured 


Che ancients angle, and the finding out of two 
at the wilefion of by a right line, and a circle. After- 
mean PF. an to cotilider the properties of ſeveral 
wards they 2 the conchoid, the ciſſoid, and the conic 
other cog by ſome of theſe endeavoured to ſolve 
pr ge leis, At length, having more thoroughly 
thoſe pri the matter, and the conic ſections bein re- 
ne geometry, they diſtinguiſhed geomerr:cal pro- 
Bens into three kinds; ri. „ „ om 1 

ones, which deriving their original from lines 
1. 4 ho e, may be regularly ſolved by a fight line, and 
on | 


A circle. 
2. Holid ones, 
original from t 


53 ones, to the ſolution of which are required 


ö | ed. | | | 

lines _—_ yer 4 dliae tor, we are not to ſolve ſolid 
* other lines than the conic ſections z eſpe- 
:ally if no other lines but right ones, a circle, and the 
. ) -Qions, 19 guße received into geometry. — — | 
_—_ moderns, ac ncing much farther, have received 


he conſideration of a ſolid z that is, of a 


into geometry all lines that can be expreſſed by equa- | 


REF af have diſtinguiſhed, according to the dimen- 
2. equations, 9 lines into kinds; and have 
made it a law, not to conſtruct a problem by a line of 
ſuperior kind, that may be conſtructed by one of an in- 
ſerior kind. 3 | 
GroMETRICAL ſquare. See Sc ARE. | 
GeoMETRICAL table. Tee PLAIN table. 3 | 
GEOME IRICALLY preportionals, are quantities in con- 
tinual proportion; or which proceed in the ſame con- 
ſtant ratio; as 6, 12, 24, 48, 99, 192, & c. PD 
They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidiffe- 
rent quantities; which are called, though ſomewhat im- 
properly Arithmetically PROPORTIONALS. : 
GEOMETRY, the ſcience, or doctrine of extenſion, or 
extended things; that is, of lines, ſurfaces, or ſolids. 


The word is Greek, tyewueTpity formed of Y, or yu, | 


earth ; and ner, meaſure, it being the neceſſity of 
meaſuring the Earth, and the parts and places thereof, 
that gave the firſt occaſion to the invention of the prin- 
ciples and rules of this art; which has ſince been ex- 
tended and and applied to numerous other things; in- 


ſomuch that geometry with arithmetic, is now the gene- 


{ 


ral foundation of all mathematics. Q. © 
Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 109. edit. Weflelingii, Diodorus, 
ib. i. § 81. or vol. i. p. 91. edit. Amſt. 1746. and Stra- 
bo, lib. xvii. vol. ii. p. 1136. edit. Amſt. 1707, aſſert the 
gyptians to have been the firſt inventors of geometry; 
and the annual inundations of the Nile to have been 
the occaſion of it; for that river bearing away all the 
bounds and land-marks of men's eſtates, and covering 


the whole face of the country, the people, ſay they, | 
were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the confidera- | 


tion of their figure and quantity; and thus, by experi- 


ence and habit, formed themſelves a method, or art, 


which was the origin of geometry. A farther contem. 


plation of the draughts of figures of fields thus laid | 


down, and plotted in proportion, might naturally enough 
lead them to the diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and 
wonderful propertiesz which ſpeculation continually im- 
proving, the art became gradually improved, as it con- 


tinues to do to this day. Joſephus, however, ſeems to 


attribute the invention to the Hebrews : and others, 
among the ancients, make Mercury the inventor. Polyd. 
Virgil, de Invent. Rer. lib. i. cap. 18. | 


rom Epypt geometry paſſed into Greece, being carried | 


thither, as ſome ſay, by Thales; where it was much 
_ Ultivated and improved by himſelf, Pythagoras, Ana- 
\agoras of Clazomene, Hippocrates of Chios, and Plato, 
who teſtified his conviction of the neceſſity and impor- 


which are ſolved by lines deriving their 


tance of geometry in order to the ſucceſsful ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy by the following inſcription on the the door of his 
academy, $21; ayzopus]pog s i)w, let no one ignorant of 
geometry enter here. About fifty years after Plato lived 
uclid, who collected together all thoſe theorems which 
aa been invented by his predeceſſors in Egypt and 
eece, and digeſted them into fifteen books, entitled 
tne ELEMENTS of geometry; and thoſe propoſitions | 
dae were not ſatisſactorily proved, he more accurately 
onſtrated, The next to Euclid of thoſe ancient 
Ware whoſe works are extant, is Apollonius Pergæus, 
he 1 ouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, about 
; 0 hundred and thirty years before Chriſt, and about 
* need years aſter Euclid. The third ancient geo- 
7, whoſe writings remain, is Archimedes of Syra- 


cuſe, w | 
gg was famous about 1en years aſter Apollonius. 


II. N' 150, 


| 


GEO 


g We can only mention Eudoxus of Cnidus, Archytas of 


of Tarentum, Philolaus, Eratoſthenes, Ariſtarchus of 
Samos, Dinoſtratus, the inventor of the qUannaTR IX 
Menechmus, his brother, and the diſciple of Plato, the 
two Ariſteus's, Conon, Thrafideus, Nicoteles, Leon, 
Theudius, Hermotimus, and Nicomedes, the inventor of 
the concHorD ; beſides whom, there are many other 
ancient geometers, to whom this ſcience is indebted. 


| The Greeks continued their attention to geometry, even 


after they were ſubdued by the Romans. Whereas the 
Romans themſelves were ſo little acquairited with this 
ſcience, even in ghe moſt flouriſhing time of their re- 
pens that they gave the name of mathematicians, as 

acitus informs us, to thoſe who purſued the chimeras 
of divination and juſticiary aſtrology. Nor were they 


more diſpoſed to cultivate geometry, as we may reaſon- 
ably imagine during the decline, and after the fall of the 


Roman empire. The caſe was different with the'Greeks ; 
among whom we find many excellent geometers ſince the 
commencement of the Chriſtian æra, and after the tranſ- 


lation of the Roman empire. Ptolemy lived under 


Marcus Aurelius; and we have extant the works of Pap- 
pus of Alexandria, who lived in the time of Theodo- 
ſius; the commentary of Eutocius, the Aſcalonite, who 


lived about the year of Chriſt 540, on Arammedes's 


menſuration of a circle; and the commentary on Euclid; 
by Pappus, who lived under the empire of Anaſtaſius. 
The conſequent inundation of ignorance and barbariſm 
was unfavourable to geometry as well as the other 'ſci- 


ences; and thoſe few who applied themſelves to this 


ſeience, &c. were calumniated as magicians. However, 
in theſe times of European darkneſs, the Arabians were 


diſtinguiſhed as the guardians and promoters of ſcience ; 


and from the ninth to the fourteenth century they pro- 
duced many aſtronomers, geometers, g2ographers, &c. 
At the revival of letters, there was ſcarcely one Euro- 
pean capable of tranſlating and commenting on the 
works of the ancient geometers; and ge9metry made lit- 
tle progreſs till the time of Des Cartes, who publiſhed 


his Geometry in 1637. However, in 1635, Bonaventure 


Cavalerius, an Italian of the order of Jes urTs, publiſh- 
ed his Geometry of Indiviſibles; Gregory St. Vincent, in 
1647, publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled Quadratura Circuli 
& Hyperbolæ, a work abounding with excellent theo- 
rems and paralogiſms; and Paſcal, about the ſame time, 


publiſhed his treatiſe of the cycloid. Geometry, as far 


as It was capable of deriving aid and improvement from 
the arithmetic of infinities, was indebted to the labours 


of Fermat, Barrow, Wallis, Mercator, Brouncker, J. 
_ Gregory, Huygens, and others; to whom we may add 
Newton and Leibnitz. See FLux1ons. But Sir Iſaac 


Newton contributed to the progreſs of pure geometry by 


his two treatiſes De Quadratura Curvarum, and Enu- 
meratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis; fee Curve : and {till 


farther by his incomparable and immortal work, intitled 


Philoſophiz Naturalis Principia Mathematica, which will 
always be conſidered as the moſt extenſive and ſucceſsful 
application of geometry to phyſics. We cannot forbear 
_ tranſcribing in this place the compliment paid to 


this author by the editors of the Encyclopedie, who, 


_ conſidering the various monuments of the author's ge- 
nius, and that he had made his principal diſcoveries be- 


fore the age of twenty-four, are tempted, they ſay, to 
ſubſcribe to the words of Pope, that the ſagacity of New- 


ton aſtoniſhes even celeſtial intelligences, and that they 
contemplate him as a being occupying a kind of middle 
ſtation between man and themſelves; or at leaſt they 
cannot forbear exclaiming, homo homint quid preſtat ! 
what a diſtance does there fubſiſt between one man and 


another | | | 8 

The modern geometers are innumerable; and the names 
of Cotes, Maclaurin, Simpſon, &c. will always be held 
in eſteem and veneration by*thoſe that are devoted to the 
ſtudy of geometry and mathematics. eee 


The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: few of our 


ideas but may be repreſented to the imagination by lines, 
upon which they become of geometrical conſideration; it 
being geometry alone that makes compariſons, and finds 


the relations of lines. 


Aſtronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in a word, all the 
ſciences which conſider things ſuſceptible of more and 
leſs, i. e. all the preciſe and accurate ſciences may be 
referred to geometry; for all ſpeculative truths confitting 


only in the relations of things, and in the relations be- 


tween thoſe relations, they may be all referred to lines, 
Conſequences may be drawn from them; and theſe con- 
ſequences, again, being rendered ſenſible by lines, they 


become permanent objects, which may be conſtantly ex- 


poſed to a rigorous attention and examination: and thus 

we have infinite opportunities both of enquiring into their 

certainty, and purſuing them farther. 2 

The reaton for inſtance, why we know fo diſtinctly, and 
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mark ſo preciſely, the concords called ofave, fifth, fourtb, | 
&c. is that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by lines, 
i. e. by chords accurately divided; and that we know, 
that the chord, which ſounds octave, is double of that 
with which it makes oRave; that the fifth is the ſeſ- 
uialterate ratio, or as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. 
he ear itſelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch a nice} 
preciſion ; its judgments are too faint, vague, and vari- 
able, to form a ſcience. The fineſt beſt tuned ear, can- 
not diſtinguiſh many of the differences of ſounds; whence | 
many muſicians deny any ſuch differences; as making 
their ſenſe their judge. Some, for inſtanee, admit no 
difference between an octave and three ditones and 
others, none between the greater and leſſer tone; the 
comma, which is the real difference, is inſenſible to 
them; and much more the ſciſma, which is only half 
the comma. "Eh FEY 
It is only by reaſon, then that we learn, that the length 
of the = Bai: which makes the difference between certain 
ſounds, being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a 
reat number of different ſounds contained therein, uſe- 
fal in muſic, which yet the ear cannot diſtinguiſh. 
Whence it follows, that had it not been for arithmetic 
and geometry, we had had no ſuch thing as regular fixed 
muſic; and that we could only have ſucceeded in that 


art by good luck, or force of imagination; 1. e. muſic} 


would not have been any ſcience founded on inconteſt- 
able demonſtrations : though we allow, that the tunes 
compoſed by force of genius and imagination, are uſu- 
ally more agreeable to the ear, than thoſe compoſed by rule. 
So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the 
diſtance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, 
or point it is ſuſtained by, being faſcepüble of plus and 
minus, they may both be expreſſed by lines: whence 


G E O 


The principal writers of elements, 


ſee 
ELEMENTS. enumerael Under 


zometry becomes applicable thereto; in virtue whereof, Pliny, are ſometimes called gcoporic writers. 


infinite diſcoveries have been made, of the utmoſt uſe | GEORGE, St. a name whereby ſeveral orders, both mi. 


in life. | 


Geometrical lines and figures are not only proper to re-] from a ſaint famous throughout all the Eaſt, calle b. 
preſent to the imagination the relations between magni- the Greeks Mzyaxcyuazpſug, 4. d. great martyr, © 
tudes or between things ſuſceptible of more and leſs;| On ſome medals of the emperors John and Manuel Com. 
as ſpaces, times, weights, motions, &c. but they may meni, we have the figure of St. George armed, holding 
even repreſent things which the mind can no otherwiſe] a ſword or javelin in one hand, and in the other 2 


cConceive, e. gr. the relations of incommenſurable mag 


nitudes. | | 


It muſt be obſerved, that this uſe of geometry among the | 4, and 5 making O AFIOE TOD TIOE, 0 


ancients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; but 


rather ſymbolical: they did not argue, or reduce things“ Holy George. He is generally repreſented on horſeback, 
and properties unknown from lines; but repreſented or] as being ſuppoſed to have frequently engaged in combats 


_ delineated by them things that were known. In effect, 
they were not uſed as means or inſtruments of diſcover- 
ing, but as images or characters, to preſerve, or com- 
municate, the diſcoveries that were already made. | 


„The Egyptians, Gale obſerves, uſed geometrical figures, | 


« not only to expreſs the generations, mutations, and 
& deſtructions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, 
« Kc. of the ſpirit of the univerſe, who, diffuſing him- 


* ſelf from the centre of his unity, through infinite con-] garter. Hee GARTER. ö 


« centric circles, pervades all bodies, and fills all ſpace. 
© But of all other figures they moſt affected the circle, 


and triangle; the firſt, as being the moſt perfect, 
e ſimple, capacious, &c. of all figures: whence Her- 


* mes borrowed it to repreſent the divine nature; de- 
* fining God to be an intellectual circle or ſphere, whoſe 


« centre is every-where, and circumference no-where.” | 


See Kirch. Oedip. Agyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. | 


lib. 11. cap. 2. | | | | 
The ancient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 
in compariſon of the modern. It only extended to right 
lines and curves of the firſt order, or conic ſections; 
whereas into the modern geometry new lines of infinitely 


more and higher orders are introduced. 


Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or 


branches; PLANIMETRY, ALTIMETKY, LONGIMET= 
RY, and STEREOMETRY. g | | 
Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical or ſpe- 
culative, and practical. | | 1 
The firſt contemplates the properties of continuity; and 
demonſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, called 
THEOREMS. - CS 
The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to 
particular uſes in the ſolution of PROBLEMS, 

GEOMETRY, ſpeculative, again may be diſtinguiſhed into 
elementary and ſublime. | 

GEOMETRY, elementary or common, is that employed in 
the conſideration of right lines, and plain ſurfaces, and 
ſolids generated therefrom. 

GEOMETRY, higher or ſublime, is that employed in the 
conſideration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies 

formed thereof. 
The writers who have cultivated and improved geometr 
may be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe 

of the ſublimer geometry. | 


T ſee, 2 5 Geet! 


, Gea/c 
Thoſe of the higher geometry are Archimedes ; ul 
books De Sphæra, Cylindro, and Circuli In. in tis GEOS] 
as alſo De Spiralibus, Conoidibys ry Menon. GERA] 
Quadratura Parabolm: and Arena Kadi D; name 
Stereometria Nova; Cavelerius, in his G eplet, in his or an! 
viſibilium; and Torricellius, De Solidi N Indi. ſpots | 
Pappus Alexandrinus, in ColleQionibus M Plezralibg, GERA) 
Paulus Guldinus, in his Mechanics ang St athemaig,, delphi: 
in his Lectiones Geometricw Huy Divi Bartoy, flower 
Magnitudine; Bullialdus, De Lineis 555 1 Cireul {ſmall « 
ten, in his Exercitationes Mathematics f De cho. ſpread 
Proportione Harmonica z Lalovera, De © 7 billy D others 
Erneſt. Com. ab Harbenſtein, in Diatom We Fer, lower. 
Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de Formation Kenn other, 
Fornicum; Bap. Palma, in Geomet. 1 Menſun oblong 
-\ ws N Ape De Sectione Rationis. eitatlon. and a five-( 
or practical geometry, the fulleſt and ee is ſucc 
are thoſe of Rates, wrines in French, bur (ea huſk 0 
demonſtrations ; and thoſe of Schwentes ad Nude point, 
both in High Dutch. In this claſs are likewis alen, There 
ranked Clavius's, Tacquet's, and Ozanans 5 to be The c 
Geometries; De la Hire's Ecole des Arpenteur ”_ Ic which 
holdus's Geodæſia; Hartman Beycrs'; ae, 15 ant 
Voigtel's Geometria Subterranea ; all in III b Duc the Af 
Alton S Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and hea which 
on the Sector, &c. | | , require 
GEOMETRY, characters in. ] , \Cus Theſe 
GEOMETRY, ſpherical. J dee E toward 
GEOMORI, Te@popor, in Antiquity, the diviſion or cla a careful] 
of the ancient Athenians, employcd in i A ge Requen 
GEOPONIC, ſomething deſcribing or relating to Ack digs 
CULTURE, Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, an rene 
the dew 
litary and religious, are denominated. It took its rif = oy 
light ea 
| : with as 
and plat 
aher 
buckler, this inſcription; an O, and therein a little hen l 
them, a 
but whe! 
be rem 
near the 
in that manner. F | | me 
He is highly- venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcory, wh rae 
and all the countries which adhere to the Greek nite; They mi 
from the Greek, his worſhip has long ago been received nor nes 
into the Latin church; and England and Portugal hare Thaks 
both choſen him for their patron faint. | and flow 
GEORGE, St. is particularly uſed for an Engliſh order of the ſprin 
knights, more commonly now called the crder. of tr 6 
| | „„ TURb VIE | pla 
GEORGE, knights of St. There have been various orders wg 
under this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct; root, an- 
particularly one founded by the emperor Frederic III. in wich th 
the year 1470, to guard the frontiers of Bohemia aud and plac 
Hungary againſt the Turks; another, called St. Cearge plants. 
of Alfama, ſounded by the kings of Arragon; another The ſurul 
in Auſtria and Carinthia; and another in the republic y cuttin 
"of Genoa, ſtill ſubliſting,: cke. or July, 
GEORGE, religious of the order of St. Of theſe there are they may 
| divers orders and congregations ; particularly canons It placing t| 
gular of St. George in Alga, at Venice, eſtabliſhed by after whi 
authority of pope Boniface IX. in the year 1404. the tion, and 
foundation of this order was laid by Bartholomew Co- Yranium 
lonna, who preached, in 1396, at Padoua, and ſome Wulnerari, 
other villages in the ſtate of Venice. Pope Pius V. i. ib highly 
1570, gave theſe canons precedence of all other rel- the menſ 
| gious. Another congregation of the fame inkitute 1. ee 
Sicily, &c. = | people in 
St. GEOKGE's cr. See C Ross. 1 plant co 
GEORGE noble, a piece of gold, current at fix ſhillings a Where at 
eight pence in the reign of king Henry VUL LRANO) 
GEORGIAN monks and nuns are religious of Georgia) in formed it 
Aſia, who follow the rule of St. BAs I. 1 ARD. 
GEORGIC, ſomething that relates to the culture or til a the 4 
ing of the ground. F PIT os 7 
| The word is borrowed ſrom the Latin ge ad 12 eaf vi 
of the Greek yeweſiu&@-, of yn, te, earth 3 and 19 6 | ky 18 
ou, opero, I work, labour, of epyw b, d 1 nt ay was 
he Georgics of Virgil are four books compoſed J — and 
oet on the ſubject of agriculture. 10 Fri 
GEOSCOFPY, a kind of knowlege of the nature a7 65 5. ent 
lities of the ground or ſoil, gained by vicwing an wy a? 
fidering it. A OR 
The word is formed of the Greek yu, 0 * ele are 
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| GERONT ES, in Antiquity, a kind of judges, or magiſ- 


GER 


teaves, moderately and newly dried, give out their ſmell 
and taſte both to water and reCtified ſpirit z and tinge 
the former of a browniſh, and the latter of a deep green 
colour. They are eſteemed a great ſudoriſie, alexiphar- 
mic, and corroborant, and have been preſcribed in ma- 
lignant and peſtilential fevers, and even the plague itſelf. 
'They are attenuant and diffolvent, and are uſed to de- 
| ſtroy worms. Externally they cleanſe foul ulcers, and, | 
applied by way of cataplaſm, mitigate pain. They are | 


| 


never uſed alone, but merely kept in the ſhops as an in- 


gredient in the conſectis Fracaſtorti, which, though it con- 
tains ſeveral medicines of more virtue, yet takes its name 
diaſcordium' {rom it. | | | 
The tercrizm with a trifid leaf, or the common yellow | 


8 


annual plant, growing wild in fandy and chalky grounds | 
in ſome parts of England, and flowering in July. This 
is a low hairy plant, with whitiſh clammy leaves, cut | 


deeply into three long narrow ſegments, like thoſe of | 


the pine-tree, ſet in pairs at the joints, and yellow la- 
bited flowers without pedicles, and wanting the upper, 
lip. The leaves of this plant are recommended as ape- 
rients and corroborants of the nervous fyſtem, and ſaid 
to be particularly ferviceable in female obſtructions, 'pa- | 
ralytic diforders, and when continued for a length, of 
time, either by themfelves, or with the aſſiſtance of 
common germander, in rheumatic, iſchiadic, and gouty 
Pains. The doſe of the leaves dried and powdered is 
from half a dram to a dram. Their virtues are extracted 


both by water and ſpirit, but moſt perfectly by the latter. 


Lewis. 


GERMEN, or GrRu, that part of a ſeed which germi- | 


nates, 1. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, for the pro- 
duCtion of a new plant. 5 0 


Botaniſts call it the PL.U ME and BUD. See PLANT, 


SEED, and GERMINATION. 5 


GERMINATION, the act of germinating; that is, of al. 


plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting in the ground. 
Some ule the word in a more extenſive ſenſe, fo as like- 


_ wiſe to include the firſt ſhooting out of leaves, blofſoms, | 


branches, flowers, fruits, and ſeeds. 


The modern philoſophers have been very attentive to the | 
_ germination of plants, as well as the formation of the 


chick in the egg. 
be progreſs of germ: 
See PLANTS, SEMINAL leaves, and VEGETATION. 


GERMINATTON, metallic. Borrichius, in his Hiſtory of 
Chemiſtry, gives us ſome very remarkable accounts of 


this fort of germinations, and of one in particular, for | 


which he quotes a witneſs, as he fays, of ſo great vera- 
city and ſo little credulity, that he might be abſolutely 
depended on. A quantity of powder, about the weight 
of a barley-corn, was put into three or four pounds of 


river water in a glafs, and partly diſſolved in it: the 
water was then decanted into a clear veſfel, and eight 
ounces of crude mereury put into it, upon which the 


mercury ſhot out a multitude -of filaments, or branches 
of ſilver, extending themſelves over the veſſel, and riſing 


above the ſurface of the water; and when the liquor | 
was poured off, this ſilver was found to ſtand the ſe- 
vexeſt teſts of fire, and acknowleged to be pure filver. |. 


Botrichius de Ortu Chemize. | 


But this is only a ſecond-hand ftory, and had Borrichius | 


himſelf ſeen it, it would have ſcarce been credible with- 
out ſome farther proofs. Phil. Tranſ. N' 39. 
GEROCOMIA, of yegor, aged, and -uouite, I cheriſh, a 


term uſed by the ancients for that ſort of medicinal } 


practice, which treated of the proper regimen to be ob- 
lerved in old age. 


trates, in ancient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areo- 
pagites were at Athens. See AREOPAGUS, | 
The word is ſormed of the Greek y2por, which ſignifies 


eld man. Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething | 


belonging to an old man; and Geronican, a famous book 


among the modern Greeks, containing the lives of the | 


ancient monks. The ſenate of gerontes was called geruſia, 
that is, aſſembly or council of old men. 
The gerontes were originally inſticuted by Lycurgus : their 


number, according to ſome, was twenty-eight; and, ac- | 


cording to others, thirty-two. They governed in con- 
junction with the king, whoſe authority they were in— 


tended to balance, and to watch over the intereſts of | 


the people. Polybius defines their office in few words, 


when he ſays, aa 405 & cum ipſis omnia adminiſirari.. 
a q 


None were to mitted into this office under lixty 


years of age, and they held it for life. They were ſuc- 


ceeded by the EPHOk1, 


GEROPOGON, in Botany, a genus of the hngendfis poly- | 


amia &qualis claſs: the receptacle of which is formed 


ol a briltly kind of chaff, the calyx is ſimple, the ſeed 


ground-pine, called alſo chamepitys Intea vulgaris, is an | 


—— —__—— — 4 


. 

i : 

formed of verbs, and retaining the ordinary regimen 
| | 


nation has been very accurately ob- f 
ferved by the curious Malpighi, in the ſeed of a gourd. | 


| GESTU & fama, an ancient writ, where a perſon's go 


is contained in the pulmons down of . 
five ariſtæ or beards in the form 4 
GERRES, GERUL1, or Grror 1, in 7 | 
given by the Venetians to a fiſh common in h. Names 
the world. It is the Smaris, or Mena alba 1 Pant o 
Artedi very judieiouſſy makes it a ſpecie ol 2Wthor,, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the others 


of Tays. ie and lu 


deres of the fo; 
b . "oa Darus, 
ſpot on each ſide, and the pectoral and alle ä 


GERRH A, Teppa, among the Greeks, wick 
ſembling the Roman . which the Goldie wy 5 
their heads to ſhelter themſelves. elt one 
GERSA, a word uſed by ſome authors for 
ts Koop 175 Ws; TA 
GERUND, in Grammar, a ſort of tenfe, or me. 
n 2 Or time, of 
infinitive mood; very like to the partici. 5. 
elinable. 3-30 e ee Peg ty We 
The word is formed of the Latin perandiy.. 3 
* the verb gerere, 10 bear. 5 | an; and thy 
he gerimd expreſſes not only the time, but ae... 
3 = an 2 3 28, he fell in running pot. i 
It differs from the participle, in that it expre we 
which the participle does not. pres the tne 
And from the tenſe properly ſo called, in that! 
the manncr, which the tenſe does ny N 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature 
and character of the gerunds : it is certain they are 10 
verbs, becaufe they do not mark any judgment or af. 
mation of the mind, which is the effence of 3 yet. 
and beſides, they have their ſeveral caſes, which Verb 
have not. | EW SAFES 
Some, therefore, will have them to be adjectires palire 
whoſe ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb: on thy 
_ footing they denominate them verbal NOUNS, or names 


CERVss, N 


. ; 
Thus, fay they, tempus eff legendi libros, or Iibrerum, i 
as much. as to ſay, tempus e 7e legere libros, vel librnun. 

But others diſpute this deciſion. 

| GERYON, a name given by ſome of the affected chenici 
writers to quickſilver. 15 | Ss 

\ GESNERA, in Botaxy, a genus of the did;nomia angie 
mia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath one 
petal which is tubulous, and firſt bent inward, and . 
terwards out again, like a bugle horn; the brim is d. 

_ vided into five obtuſe ſegments : it hath four ſtamin;, 
which are ſhorter than the petal : the germen, which 
fits under the petal, afterward becomes a roundiſh ca- 
fule, with two cells filled with ſmall ſeeds, which are 
fixed on each fide the partition. There are three ſpecicy 
natives of Jamaica, and Carthagena in New Spain. 

| GESSERIT, quamar. See Qu aMniv fe bene geſſert, 

' GESSES is the furniture belonging to a hawk. See IrsskB 
GESOR, a name uſcd by ſome of the Arabian writers tor 
GALBANUM. _ 1D | | 
GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child 
or the interval between CONCEPTION and DELIVERY. 

See For rs and PREGNANCY. ES 
GesSTAT10N is alfo a term in the Ancient Medicine, uſed 
for a ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. 

It conſiſted in making the patient ride on horſeback, & 

in a chariot, or a boat; or even in rocking him in I 
bed, if he could not endure a more violent agitation: 

Afclepiades firſt brought friftions and geſtation oy 

tice. The deſign of ge/fation was to recover ſueup 

aſter a fever, &c. was gone. 3 
GESTICULATIION, the making of affected, indecei, 
or unſuitable geſtures, or even of proper ones in 1 
great number. F OP 
Geſticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. 


behaviour was impeached, now out of uſe. bend 
| GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to 
| ſome idea or paſſion of the mind. eons, 
Quintilian defines g ure, 701:1s corporis molus 115 
matio. Giſtures are a kind of natural ane ge The 
| ſupplies the uſe of ſpeech in thoſe naturally an 1 
mimes and pantomimes were very great prone 
ſtyle of peſture. | nd», and 
Gefture e rincipally in the action of the hoy te 
face; and nay hi defined, a ſuitable ee iy 
motions of the countenance, and of uu ? den 
| body, in ſpeaking to the ſubject matter 0 e ke 
Sce AcTion. With regard to oratory» 37 | 
perly be called the ſecond part of PRON * 
| which, as the voice ſhould be ſuited a clog 
it receives from the mind, ſo the levera rious tones a 
body ought to be accommodated to the b is eien Fl 
inſſections of the voice. When dhe thing muſe 
moderate, little ge/txre is required; , motion, in tir 
unnatural and diſguſting than violen 0. 1h 
courſing upon ordinary and familiar + in proportion 
tions of the body ſhould, therefore, "1 the 
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G E S 
and energy of the expreſſion, as the na- 
e ang genuine effect of it. Geſture is either natural, 
1 latin. The former denotes ſuch actions and 
or from green of the whole body, or of ſome particular 
— as naturally accompany our words, juſt as 


the vehemence 


Fife reſult from the impreſſions of our minds. As to | 


it ſhould not continue long in the ſame 

the whole boſs conſtantly changing, with a gentle and 
gy motion. As to the ſeveral parts of the body, 
— is the moſt conſiderable: to lift it up too high, 
” he air of arrogance and pride; to ſtretch it out too 
5 r throw it back, appears clowniſh and unmannerly; 
m_ it downwards on the breaſt, ſhews an unmanly 
b falveſs and want of ſpirit; and to ſuffer it to lean on 
e ſhoulder, argues floth and indolence : in calm and 
* te diſcourſes, the head ſhould keep its natural ſtate 
N upright poſture, occaſionally moving, and turning 
2 ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the 


other, as occaſion requires, and then returning back to | 


. oſition. It ſhould always accompany the 
orgs 1 of the body, except in averſion, which is 
expreſſed by ſtretching out the right hand, and turning 
the head to the left. But nothing is more indecent than 
violent motions and agitations of the head. 5 

The paſſions are principally repreſented by the counte- 
nance; and the ſeveral parts of the face contribute to 
the proper and decent ge/ure of the whole. In a calm 
and ſedate diſcourſe, all the features retain their natural 


and the cheeks hang down; but in expreſſions of joy 
and chearfulneſs, the forehead and eye-brows are ex- 
anded, the checks contracted, and the corners of the 
mouth drawn upwards. Anger and reſentment contract 
the forchead, draw the brows together, and thruſt out 
the lips: and terror elevates both the brows and fore- 
head. To theſe natural 6gns of the paſſhons, the ora- 
tor ſhould endeavour to conform. | | 


The motions of the eyes require the moſt careful ma-| 
nagement; becauſe, as Cicero obſerves, other parts of 


the countenance have but few motions ; whereas all the 
paſſions of the ſoul are expreſſed in the eyes by ſo many 
different actions, that cannot poſſibly be repreſented by 
any geſtures of the body, if the eyes be kept in a fixed 
poſture. De Orat. lib. iii. cap. 59. Thus, in ſpeaking 
on pleaſant and delightful ſubjects, the eyes are briſk and 
chearſul ; but they ſink and are languid in delivering any 
thing melancholy and ſorrowful. In anger, the eyes 
diſcover a certain vehemence and intenſeneſs; in ex- 
preſſions of hatred and deteſtation, the eyes are turned 
either aſide or downwards: thus Virgil has expreſſed 
Dido's reſentment and diſdain of ZEneas, . 


Tll ſol fixes oculos averſa tenebat. n. lib. vi. ver. 469. 


The eyes are alſo ſometimes turned downwards, to ex- 
preſs modeſty; and they ſhould be always turned to- 
wards the object which is addreſſed. A gentle and mo- 
derate motion of the eyes is commonly moſt ſuitable, 
whereby they may be directed to ſome of the audience 
with an air of reipect and modeſty ; but their motions 


and convey to his hearers. 


a continued motion of the arms ſhould be avoided ; their 


4 hands, 
© have a 


* expreſſed ; for they are almoſt equal to our words. 


3 we not deſire with them, promiſe, call, diſmiſs, 
« reaten, beſeech, deteſt, fear, enquire, deny? Do 
not they expreſs joy, ſorrow, doubt, confeſſion, pe- 


je nitence, meaſure, plenty, number, and time? Do 
4 ( 327 excite, reſtrain, prove, admire, and ſhame ? | 
s 4 2D ſo great a variety of ſpeech among all nations 
1 a is countries, this ſeems to me the common language 
x. e Inſt. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 3. 

1 * oy motion is either upward or downward, to | 
* 7 t or leſt, forward or backward, or circular, the 
1 the wh employed by the orator in all theſe, except 
. Con Kr as they ſhould correſpond with our expreſ- 
1 2 e ought to begin and end with them. In ad- 
þ wy on, and ad reſſes to heaven, they muſt be ele- 
10 of thin TR raiſed above the eyes; and in ſpeaking 
ind motion l. mT us, they are directed downwards. Side | 
ind nate _ d generally begin from the left, and termi- 
ye nd on fe ve the right: in demonſtrating, addreſſing, 
il in x a. other occaſions, they are moved forward; 


aud in threaten; , 
orator peaks un ſometimes thrown back: when the 


f himſelf, his ri 
lid on hig b. elt, his right-hand ſhould be gently 
Vol. l. W, hen no other motion is neceſſary, 


— 


Fruation. In ſorrow, the forehead and eye- brows lowr, | 


ought to vary, according to the different nature of the | 
pallions which they are deſigned to diſcover in the ſpeaker, | 


The ſhoulders ſhould neither be elevated nor depreſſed : | 


action ſhould be very moderate, and follow that of the 
hands, which need never be idle: Quintilian lays great | 
reſs on the action of the hands, when he ſays, © The | 

without which all ge/ture is lame and weak, | 
greater variety of motions than can well be | 


the hands ſhould be kept about as high as the breaſty fo 
as to make nearly a right angle with the arm. They 
| ſhould never be ſuffered to hang down, nor to Joll upon 
the cuſhion or bar. The left-hand ſhould never move 
alone, but accommodate itſelf to the motions of. the 
right: in motions to the left, the right-hand ſhould not 
be carried beyond the left ſhoulder ; in promiſes and ex- 
preſſions of compliment; the motion of the hands ſhould 
be gentle and flow; but in exhortations and applauſe, 
more ſwift. The hands ſhould be generally open; but 
in expreſſions of compunction and anger, they may be 
eloſed. Neither the breaſt nor the belly ſhould be thruſt 
out; the trunk ſhould be eaſy and flexible, ſuiting itſelf 
to the motions of the head and hands; and the feet ſhould 
be kept ſteady. | a 
There are other geſures, which ariſe from imitation; as 
when the orator deſcribes ſome action, or perſonates an- 
other ſpeaking: but here he ſhould be careful not to 
overact his part, by running into any ludicrous or the- 
atrical mimicry, or changing his action or voice in a man- 
| Key 3 to his own character. See farther on this 
ubject, Ward's Oratory, vol. ii. p. 344, &c. p. 360, &c. 
Sheridan's Lec. on Elocuton, Ke. vii. by ., 3, &c. 
See alſo ACTION, IMITATION, PRONUNCIATION, and 
Voice. A an Een | 
GESTUS bonus, in Law. See Goon a- bearing. 
GETHYLLIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 


which are theſe: the cup is a ſpatha of a lanceolated 
form, compoſed of one membranaceous inflated leaf, and 
containing only one flower the flower confiſts of one 
petal: its tube is extremely ſlender and long : the limb 
is plain, and is divided into fix equal ſegments of a lance- 
olated form, which are of about a third part of the length 
of the tube: the ſtamina are either twelve or eightcen 
ſetaceous filaments ſtanding in the cup; they are ſhort 
and erect, and the antherz are oblong : the germen of 
the piſlil is oblong, and ſtands low in the ſpatha under 
the baſe of the flower. The ſtyle is capillary, and of 


obtuſe. The fruit is an oblong, inflated, triangular cap- 
ſule, containing three cells, in which are numerous ſeeds. 


Bennet. | | 
GEZIRA cubros, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given to tale, by Avicenna, Serapion, and others. 


of ſubſtance they mean by this name, but ſeem to ſup- 
pole it a thing univerſally known, and only give a liſt of 
its qualities. | | | 


GHALGHULUWA, in Zoclegy, the Ceyloneſe name of 
a ſpecies of Eaſt Indian ſerpent, a ſnake of a pale brown, 
variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of white, and found 


among rocks and ſtones. 3 | 
GHAN is a name given in Muſcovy to CARAVANSERAS. 
GHEMARA, See GEMARA. | | 

GHEKKINS. See GUERKINS. 


GIAGH, or JenaGHn, a cycle of twelve years, in uſe 


among the Turks and Cathayans 


the firſt, that of a mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; 
the third, of a lynx or leopard; the fourth, of a hare ; 
the liſth, of a crocodile 1 the ſixth, of a ſerpent; the 
ſeventh, of a horſe; the eighth, of a ſheep; the ninth, 
of a monkey; the tenth, of a hen; the eleventh, of a 
dog; and the twelfth, of a hog. 


They alſo divide the day into twelve 
call gzaghs, and diſtinguith them by the names of the 
ſame animals. Each g:agh contains two of our hours, 
and is divided into eight eh, as many as there are quar— 
ters of hours in our day. FED: 

GIALLOL NO, in Nature! Hiftory, a ſpecies of yellow 
ochre uſed in painting, and called in the colour-ſhops, 
Naples yellow. It is uſed both as an oil and. a water- 
colour, and likewiſe in enamelling, encauſtic painting, 
and the colouring of china-ware. Dr. Hill, Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 56. conſiders it as a kind of bolar earth, impreg- 
nated with a ferrugineous calx, and deſcribes it as a very 
beautiful earth, of a bright and elegant yellow, between 
a gold and ſaffron colour, and is of a very looſe, ſpongy, 
porous, and ſhattery texture. It is remarkably heavy, 
of a duſty ſurface, and gritty to the touch; it breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and ſtains the hands. It ad- 


heres but ſlightly to the tongue, and makes a very briſk 


fermentation with aqua fortis. It is found in ſome parts 
of Italy, particularly about Naples, whence it it is ſaid 
to have its common name. It ſometimes, ſays Dr. Hill, 
lies on the ſurface of the earth, and in other places is 
dug at great depths. Others have ſuppoſed that it is one 
of the numerous heteroclite productions of the fire in 
Mount Veſuvius. But M. Fougeroux has lately demon- 
ſtrated, that it is produced by art; the perſon who pre- 

8 2 pares 


of the dodecandria monogynia claſs; the characters of 


the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is trifid and 


GEUM, in Botany, Avens, or Herb Bennet. See HERB | 


Theſe authors do not give any explication of what ſort 


Each year of the g/agh bears the name of ſome animal: 


parts, which they 
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pares it at Naples, ſcrupulouſly conceals every circum- 
{tance that might lead to a diſcovery of its nature and 
preparation, which are known only to himſelf. M. Fou- 
geroux has, however, found, that it contains an abſor- 
bent earth, a vegetable acid united with lead, an alumi- 
nous and ammoniacal ſalt, and a calx of antimony. Ac- 

cordingly, on mixing together intimately twelve ounces 
of ceruſs or white lead, one of alum, one of ſal ammo- 
niac, and three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, in an 
unglazed earthen pan covered over, and expoſing the 

mixture to the heat of a moderate fire, during the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight hours, he obtained a ſubſtance of the 
ſame colour with the giallolino, and poſſeſſing all its pro- 
perties; as he has been aſſured by the molt able painters 
who have uſed it, and have found no difference between 
it and the true Naples yellow. Hiſt. Acad. Sciences, 
1766. | 

GIANT, 71% g, a man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature 
and bulk. | 
The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much 
contzoverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, 
and relations, both ſacred and profane, furniſh various 
inſtances thereof ; a great part of which naturaliſts and 
antiquaries ſet aſide. 
Thoſe among the ancients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſto- 


rians, and affirm there were ſuch things, are Cæſar, De 


Bello Gallico, lib. i. Tacitus, De Morib. Germanor. and 
Annal. lib. ii. Florus, lib. iii. cap. 3. St. Auguſtine, De 
Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 9. and Saxo-Grammaticus, at 


the end of his preface: among the moderns, Hieron. | 


Magius, Miſcellan. de Gigantibus; Chaſſagonus, De Gi- 
gantibus; Kircher, Mund. Subterran. lib. viii. ſect. ii. 
cap. 4. and ſo many others, that Stephanus, in his notes 
on Saxo-Grammaticus, affirms, nothing can be more ex- 


travagant than to deny or allegorize the authorities we |. 


have concerning them. | 
Dr. Derham obſerves, that though we read of giants be- 
fore the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, 


Numb. xiii. 33. yet it is highly probable the ſize of man 


has always been the ſame from the creation ; for as to 
the Nephilim, Gen. vi. the ancients vary about them, 
| ſome taking them for monſters of impiety, atheiſm, ra 


pine, tyranny ; as to thoſe, Numb. xii. which were evi-| 


dently ſpoken of as men of a gigantic ſize, it is probable 

the fears of the ſpies might add thereto, _ | 

Be this as it will, it is manifeſt, that in both theſe places 
giants are ſpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, 
not of the common ſtature : and ſuch inſtances we have 

had in all ages. There are many fabulous relations; 


ſuch as we take to be that of Theutobocchus, who is | 
aid to have been dug up anno 1613, and to have been | 


higher than the trophies, and twenty-ſix feet long: and 


vo better we ſuppole the giants to have been, which Ol. | 


Magnus gives an account of in his fifth book; ſuch as 
Harthen and Starchater, among the men; and among 
the women, reperta gſt (faith he) puella—in capite vulne- 


rata, mortua, induta chlamyde purpurea, longitudinis cubi- | 


torum 50, latitudints inter humeros quatuor. Ol. Mag. Hiſt. 
lib. v. cap. 2. a 


But, as for the more credible relations of Goliath (whoſe | 


height was fix cubits and a ſpan, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. which, 


according to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above ele- 
ven feet Engliſh), of Maximinus the emperor (who was | 
nine feet high), and others in Auguſtus's and other| 


reigns, of about the ſame N to which might be 
added the dimenſions of a 


given by Mr. Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions 


of the bones, that the perſon was eight feet high, Phil. 
theſe antique examples and relations, 
matched, nay outdone, with modern 


Tranſ. N* 33 5. 
we ſay, may 
ones; of which we have divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. 


in Hiſt. Athiop. lib. ii. cap. 2. ſect. 22. Magius, Con- 
ringius, D. Hakewel, and others ; which laſt ſpeaks from | 
Nannez, of porters and archers belonging to the empe- | 


ror of China, fifteen feet high; and of others from Pur- 


chas, of ten and twelve feet high, and more. See that 


learned author's Apol. p. 208. 
The exiſtence of a race of men above the common fta- 


ture, on the coaſt of Patagonia in South America, bas 


been the fubject of diſpute for the two laſt centuries, 
In one century almoſt all navigators, of every country, 
affirmed that there were ſuch perſons, and in the next 
the fact is denied by the greater number, and their pre- 
deceflors are treated as timid or boaſting fabuliſts. 'The 
Ynca Garcilafſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Peru, re- 
lates, that, according to a tradition univerſally received, 
a number of veſſels or junks came to St. Helena with a 
company of giants on board, of a ſtature ſo enormous, 
that the natives of the country were not higher than their 
knees; that their eyes were as broad as the bottom of a 


eleton, dug up in the 
place of a Roman camp, near St. Alban's, by an urn 
inſcribed Marcus Antoninus, of which an account is | 


—_ 


KS 


plate, and their limbs proportionably large, | 


found, in the ſepulchres on the coaſt o 


ſtreight of Magellan, which, he ſays, were of the con. 


within the country from the coaſt of Chili, an Indian 


the Patagonians who live on the eaſtern coaſt. It - 
pears, from various relations, that the inhabitants of the 


and that the race, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patagy- 


| when European ſhips frequented the ftreight, they i 


in 1764, ſpeaks of the inhabitants as of a gigantic [iy 


Voyag. vol. i. Introd. and p. 28. 154. 
Grax'rs, rebel, in Ancient Mythology, We 


GIA 


are fables, ſimilar to thoſe relativ ut theſ 
other parts of the world. See ee, bow ſubjeq N 
Turner, the naturaliſt, reports that be "am 
the river Plata, on the coaſt 'of Brasil Ring ſeen, Near 
who went ſtark naked, one of whom * W ol zin 
high; but he acknowloges that he ſaw why, ay: fee 
The ocular witneſſes on the affirmative "rg fo tall 
tion are, Magellan, Loaiſa, Sarmiento 
the Spaniards; Cavendiſh, Hawkins, l 
the Engliſh; Sebald, De Noort, 
among the Dutch ; and among th 

went A the expedition from TS 
in the year 1704. 

Knivet affirms, that he meaſured fe 
which he found buried at Port Deſire 
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fourteen to ſixteen ſpans high; and that he Wn Grant 
certa 


ſeen, at Braſil, one of the Patagoni 

youth, meaſured no leſs than Wen pu Hough ſizes 
the Engliſh priſoners at Brafil aſſured him, that the 0 num 
feen many men of the ſame gigantic ſtature u 18 ke 
coaſts of the Streight : this account is alſo on Fry N 
Sebald de Weſt, and Oliver de Noort. Aris-Clf 2 
commiſſary on board Le Maire's fleet, declares tht oy 
bones of men who were between ten r * the | 
high. Nodal and Sir Richard Hawkins merely relate bs _ 
theſe ſavages were a head taller than the inhabitant of 3 
Europe, and of ſuch a ſtature, that the people on board ** 
their veſſels called them giants. 5 m_ 
'Thoſe who bear teſtimony to the contrar | 

the Dutch admiral Hereite, Froger in De {Rane if 4 
rative, and Sir John Narborough. Sir Francis Drike 15 
alſo is ſilent with reſpect to the ſtature of the inbabiantz ; ut 
of Patagonia; but Winter poſitively affirms, tha the ſel 
accounts of their being giants are falſehoods invented by N. na 
the Spaniards. Narborough meaſured the ſkulls and the b on, 
print of the feet of the ſavages on the coaſt of the Philo 
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mon fize; and he had often ſeen companies of them 2 
Port St. Julian, who were neither taller nor bigger than 
other men. However, it may be obſerved, in gener, 
that the greater part of thoſe who hold the affirmative in 
this queſtion, ſpeak of people that inhabited the defer 
coaſts of Patagonia to the eaſt and weſt ; and that, a 
the contrary, thoſe who hold the negative, ſpeak of thoſ 
who inhabit the ſtreight upon the ſides of the utmot 
point of America to the north and ſouth. Frezier relates, 
not from his own knowlege, but from the teſtimony of 
eye-witneſſes, that there was, at a conſiderable diſtance 


nation, called by their neighbours Caucohues, who ſome- 
times came down to the Spaniſh ſettlements, that were 
more than nine feet high, and were the ſame race wit 


two borders of the ſtreight are of the common ſtature 


nians, make their conftant reſidence upon the defer 
coaſts, ſcarcely acceſſible to any but themſelves; at 


moved and ſettled in the interior part of the country: 
however, the current teſtimony of late navigators, pal 
ticularly commodore Byron, captain Wallis, and captai 
Carteret, will put an end to the doubts that have ber 
hitherto entertained of the exiſtence of ſuch perſons 
Commodore Byron, who viſited the coaſt of Patagoni 


ture; but he did not meaſure any of them, and dd 
concluded, by the proportion of their ſtature to his . 
and that of his companions, that they could not be : 
than fix and a half, or ſeven feet in height, and Poe 
tionably ſtrong and bulky. Captain Wallis * 1 5 
terview with theſe people in 1766, and found, b) N 
ſuring them, that the ſtature of the greater part 0 ' 
was * five feet ten inches to ſix feet, though Ve 
were ſome who were ſix feet five and fix fect is 2 
and one who was ſix feet ſeven inches. 2 425 
ret, who attended Captain Wallis on this oc? . 4 
firms the above account in his letter to Dr. Mat). have f 


rl rth's 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ix. art. 2. p. 20. &c. Sec Hawkiwo N 
| c 
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Terra, or the Earth, who made war "s 
the celeſtial deities, to avenge the de 
Theſe giants are repreſented as of an ene ay 
and ſize, and poſſeſſed of ſtrength propoltio 1 
bulk: each of them had a hundred hand, 3 ſupite 
inſtead of legs. Being determined to 2855 2 
they reared Mount Of upon Pelion, and! hug ks 
OM, and from thence attacked the gods ns! 105 
ſome of which fell into the fea and became gh 
G | 


6814 


of the gods, and being informed 

ier to obtain the aſſiſtance of ſome mor- 
he advice of Pallas he called up Hercules, and 
in the aid of this hero, exterminated the giants Ence- 
depen Polybotes, Alcyon, Porphyrion, the two ſons of 


on the earth and ſormed mountains. Jupiter 


laltus. Othus, Eurytus, Clytius, Tythyus, 
* eee, Agrius, Thoon, and Typhon, the 
b . whom it was more dithcult to vanquiſh than 
5 he others. Jupiter, having thus gained a com- 
- : ritory caſt the rebels down to Lartarus, where 
= ole to receive the full puniſhment of their enor- 
ot crimes: according to the accounts of ſome of the 
8 he buried them alive under Mount Etna and dif- 

iſlands. DS | 

rect as a name too haſtily given by the vulgar to 
cettain bones and parts of ſkeletons, of an enormous 


ſze, found in England and other places. Of all the 
b 
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ſides, but, generally, from three to nine ſides; and, 


when examined, they are found juſt ſuch as muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be required in the places where they ſtand to fill 
up between others, ſo as to leave no vacuity. Each of 
theſe columns is compoſed of a great many ſeries of 
joints, each of which is ſo well fitted to the place, that 
the joining appears only a crack or erevice in the ſtone : 
yet theſe are regularly articulated, there being always a 
ball on one part, and a ſocket in the other to receive it, 
ſo that the joints cannot flip off from one another. The 
triangular and ſquare columns are fewer in number than 
the others, but tbey ſtand principally in the inner part of 
the large ſeries, and are ſeldom ſeen, unleſs ſearched after 
by a curious eye. | 

The regular figure of the ſtone, compoſing this cauſeway, 
1s not more woderful than its quantity. Other figured 
ſtones, as cryſtals, ſpars, and the remains of animals, 
ſuch as entrochi and aſteriæ, are found only ſcattered thinly 
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numbers of theſe, which have been publicly ſkewn about 
as wonders in nature, not one but has proved, on exa- 
mination, a bone of an elephant; or elſe of a whale; | 
the firſt, however, is uſually the caſe, as the bones of 
elephants are much more frequently found buried in the 
earth than thoſe of the whale. We had not long ago 
| the fore-fin of a whale, not foſſile, but recent, taken 
clean from the ſkin, and ſhewn about London for the 


up and down; but nature has been profuſe in this part 
of her workmanſhip, the whole country for many miles 
being full of it, and a vaſt maſs running no one knows 
how far into the ſea : ſor, beſides what vulgarly goes by 
| the name of the Giants Cauſeway, which is itſelf of vaſt 

extent, there are great numbers of the ſame pillars at 
diſtances in other places. 


There are two other ſmaller and imperfe& cauſeways to 
hand of a giant. | 5 the left hand of the great one, and farther in the ſea, a 
Sir Hans Sloane mentions a vertebra of the loin of a great number of rocks ſhew themſelves at low water, 


whale ſent him from Oxfordſhire, where it was dug up which appear plainly all to conſiſt of the ſame ſort of 
under ground, and afterwards uſed as a ſtool to fit upon, | columns. In going up the hill from the cauſeway there 
and vulgarly ſuppoſed part of a human back-bone. Now, | are found, in different places, a vaſt number of the ſame 
if the whole ſize of the body had been calculated from columns ; but theſe do not ſtand erect, but are laid ſlant- 
this piece, the account would have been ſuch a ſize as ing upwards in different angles and directions. Beyond 
would have far exceeded all the fabulous ſtories of giants this hill, eaſtward, alſo, at ſeveral diſtances, there ſtand 
ſceletons extant in the world. | a great number of the fame pillars, placed. ſtraight and 
Many ſkeletons of this kind have been found, which have erect, and in cluſters of different ſizes. Theſe are ſeen 
been called the ſkeletons of giants: ſuch are thoſe of | ſcattered, as it were, over the ſeveral parts of the 
Philoſtratus, which are ſaid to be the bones of men of] hills. . | | | 
twelve, twenty, and even thirty cubits high; that found | One parcel of them is much admired, and called by the 
in a mountain of Crete, and mentioned by Plato, forty- | country people the looms or the organs, It ſtands in an 
fix cubits high; another of ſixty eubits, found near Tan- elegant form, and faces the bottom of the hill. The 
gier in Mauritania, mentioned by Strabo, and ſuppoſed } columns, of which this cluſter conſiſts, are fifty in num- 
to be the ſkeleton of Anteus ; the ſkeleton of Pallas, ber, and they are ſo nicely put together, that the talleſt 
found in Rome, and ſaid to be taller than the walls of | ſtand in the middle, and the ſhorter gradually on each 
that city ; another, found in England in 1171, fifty feet ſide of it to the end, ſo that they look like the pipes of 
long. St. Auſtin alledges, in proof of the exiſtence of | a church organ viewed from the front. The talleſt one 
giants before the flood, a grinder tooth, which he ſaw of all theſe, which ſtands exactly in the center, is forty 
on the ſhores of Utica, which was in reality that of an feet high, and conſiſts of forty-four diſtinct joints. | 1 
elephant. The tooth in the church of St. Chriſtopher, at Five miles weſtward of the Giants Cauſeway ſeveral ranges a n 
Hiſpulla, and the ſhoulder-bone of St. Chriſtopher, pre- of tall pillars, of the ſame kind with thoſe of the eauſe- 
ſerved in a church at Venice, are of the ſame kind. The tooth way, ſhew themſelves in cluſters, and ſmaller piles ſtand- 
preſerved and ſhewn at Antwerp, is only the grinder of | ing for a long way on the ſides of the rocks. A neigh- 
an elephant; and another, belonging to a ſkeleton which | bouring church was built of the ſtone of ſome like pillars HAI MAB 
was dug up near Tunis in 1630, was ſent to the learned found thereabout; and this ſtone, on examination, proves Mn 
Piereſc, who took the impreſſion of it in wax, and com- to be the very ſame with that of the pillars of the giants | _—_ 
- paring it with the tooth of an elephant ſhewn near the | cauſeway. Other pillars have been obſerved at a till | 
greater diſtance, ſo that their whole extent is not leſs 
than about eleven Iriſh miles, or fourteen Engliſh. 

The inland pillars differ from thoſe which run into the 
ſea, and are called the cauſeway only in the following 
particulars: ſome of the inland pillars are much larger 
than thoſe of the cauſeway, being two feet and a half BY 
in diameter, and among theſe there are only found ſuch _ ll 
as have three, four, five, and fix ſides, none of them AAA 
having yet been found to have ſeven or eight ſides, as e 
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place, found it to be of the ſame ſhape and ſize. Sir“ 
Hans Sloane has given an accurate and learned account 
of ſeveral other miſtakes on this ſubject, for which we 
muſt refer to the Philoſ. TranſaQ. N' 404. However, 
Monl. Le Cat, in a memoir not long ſince read before | 
the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, recites a number of 

Inſtances, in which ſkeletons, or parts of ſkeletons, of 
an uncommon magnitude, have been found ; theſe have 
been examined by anatomiſts, he ſays, and have been by 
them reputed real bones; and hence he infers the exiſt- | 


— 


| many of thoſe of the cauſeway itſelf have. And, finally, 
* ence of giants, | | | _ thele inland pillars, though compoſed of as many joints 91 
” Ars Cauſeway, a name given by the common people | as thoſe of the cauſeway, yet have not that curious arti- | | 9 I 
7 4 exp of Antrim, in Ireland, to a vaſt quantity | culation of the ball and ſocket, but are only joined by | in 

at kin 


of black marble, called BAS ALTES, which | the laying one ſmooth ſurface on another; ſo that a joint 


lands in columns, and is natural to that marble, and | of a fingle column may be flipped off from the reſt, by _ | HARV LR 
"uns out a great way into the ſea, _ | a conkiderable force preſſing againſt it. There is ſome- e 
e ignorance of the vulgar as to the nature of this ſtone, thing like this obſervable alſo in ſome of the columns of 1 
has occaſioned this great pile of it to be ſuppoſed arti- | the cauſeway itſelf; for, among the numbers Which are 
wh, and the work of giants, once inhabitants there. | jointed by the ball and ſocket, there are ſome which 
5 8 17 1 7 that the baſaltes, in whatever part of | only adhere by being applied ſurface to ſurface. This is 
world it is fo 


| und, is always naturally of this figure. found only in a few of the columns, however, and they 
hoeyer conſiders | 


gi» Fat this amazing ſeries of columns in] always ſtand within the cluſters, and are compoſed of | 

on land, will be ſoon convinced no human hands could  lefs than ſeven fides. In theſe alſo the joint is not made 1 

it's formed them, and will find an accuracy in their | by the application of two horizontal planes, but by ſuch | 1 
1e greater than could have been expected from the | as flant, to that it looks very like the breaking of an en- 

o LY . hand. The length of the ſeveral columns, | trochus or aſteria, or ſome other ſuch ſparry body of 

* AE, * Joints ſo regularly placed in ſeries, and the | extraneous or animal origin. | ; 

108 ent re, their articulations, by which no ſpace or va- | Great numbers of the upper ends of the columns, which 

ht Kb * between, are wonderful. compoſe the cauſeway itſelf, are hollowed at the top, as | 

We ans” as been abundantly curious in the ſtructure and | if intended to receive another joint with a ball at its end, | 

-nts 1 wee of animal and vegetable bodies, but the foſſils or as if ſuch a joint had fallen off from them. Theſs 9 

iet way of b 2 leſs curiouſly put together; but this cauſe- hollows are of great uſe to the neighbouring poor, for 9 

po Wa, altes ſeems one of the works in this part of | they make a kind of ſalt-pans of them, and thus very 1 

> employed, ” in which her greateſt accuracy has been | eaſily procure themſelves a kind of bay-ſalt in ſummer, l 


| They fill theſe little baſons with ſea-water at high tides, | | 1 Fl | | 
„of which this maſs of piles conſiſts, | and the heat of the ſun and of the ſtone contributin 
ngular, ſometimes of ſeven, or fewer | greatly to the evaporation, as well as the ſhallowneſs of 


the 


© lingle columns 
© lometimes oQa 


1 I 


the baſon, the whole humidity is found evaporated in the 
time of four tides, and they take out the ſalt ready for 
uſe. The joints, of which theſe pillars conſiſt, are ge- | 
nerally convex at one end, and concave at the other; 


the firſt part ſerving as a ball for the ſocket of the 1 | 


next below, and the other as a ſocket for the ball of the 
joint next above. But this is not an unalterable law in 
their formation; for there are ſome joints found which 


are convex at both ends, and others which are concave. 


at both ends, to receive balls, or enter ſockets both ways. 
The vaſt height of theſe ſtraight-jointed pillars, eſpe- 
cially of the more ſlender and perfect ones, is amazing. 
Forty ſeet is a very conſiderable height for a pillar, of 
we leſs than a foot in diameter, yet this is far from 

eing the whole real length of the pillar, for this ap- 
pears above ground, but what is buried in the earth is 
not yet known. Some curious people have dug down 
eight feet at the baſe, and found the column run in the 
ſame ſhape and regularity to that depth; and there ap- 


peared no room to doubt of its having gone in reality 


much farther, | | 5 
The joints, as we ſee the pillars above the ſurface, are 
uſually as many in number, as the pillar is fect high; 
but they are not regularly each of a foot long, for they 
are ſhorteſt at the upper part of the columns, and run 
gradually longer and longer as they approach the baſe. 
This is obſerved boch in the inland- columns, and in thoſe 
of the cauſeway; but though the length of the joints 
differs, their convexities and hollows are much the ſame 
in all parts of the column. 


It is to be obſerved, that where the top of any pillar 


ſeems complete, and no part to have been broken off, 


the ſummit of the topmoſt joint is uſually flat and ſmooth, | 


nature having provided no convexity or cavity in a part 
where it had no uſe. | i: | | 
There ſeems a very great difficulty to conceive by what 
means the ſtony joints, ſo bulky and ponderous, and ſo 


perfectly diſtinct, and diſcontinued bodies from one an- 


other, could arrive at the places where they now are 


placed, or be carried to the tops of ſuch high columns; 
but when we conſider many other natural phenomena, | 


we ſhall find ſo many things equally wonderful, that this 


will not appear the leſs a work of nature becauſe it is be- 


vond our comprehenſion. | 
Pr. Richard Pococke endeavours to account for the joints 
in theſe pillars, by ſuppoſing that the ſeveral parts of the 


pillars were at firſt formed either in the ſhape of a cylin- | 


der, with the upper end, if not both ends, of a ſpheri- 


cal figure; or that they were either ſperical or oblate | 


ſpheroids. For the pillars being compoſed, as he ima- 
gines, of cryſtal of ſix ſides, and ſpar of three, and of a 
very fine black ſand, he apprehends that as the cryſtals 
and ſpars united, and formed an irregular bcdy, the fine 
black ſand filled up the interſtices, and formed ſuch cy- 
lindrical or ſpherical bodies in a ſoft ſtate, but in thin 
horizontal laminæ or plates like talc z becauſe they moſt- 
ly appear to be of this figure, the ſtones ſeparate in ſuch 
plates between the joints and thoſe parts of the pillars 
which have been expoſed to the weather and corroded 
by it appear in ſuch plates: though in ſome caſes there 
are perpendicular joints, as in a remarkable pillar which 
ſeems to be ſplit through its whole length. It 1s, there- 
fore probable, ſays Dr. Pococke, that, when this matter 
was in a fluid ſtate, and when the ſtratum of rock was 
formed, on which it was made, the fluid contiguous to 
the rock continued in motion; that, after a time, ſome 
of the particles of matter, which compoſe theſe pillars, 
being diſengaged from the particles of water, ceaſed to 
move and formed the parts of theſe pillars, which are 


next to the rock, in the above mentioned figures; ſo | 
much being formed only at once, or 1n a very ſhort time, | 


as extends to the firſt joint; that then, either by change 
of ſeaſon, or ſome other accident, ſo much more water 
mixed with theſe particles, as prevented their continuing 


to form themſelves into ſuch a ſhape and gave the former 


motion; that, afterwards, the decreafe of the water 
might again be the cauſe of the former effect, and ſo on, 


till the pittarswere formed and the top of the laſt that 


was formed being convex, that which was formed upon 
it would probably be concave and adapt itſelf to it, either 
by its gravity or being ſofter. Whilſt all were in one or 
other of thele figures, the gravitation of the ſecond ſtra- 
tum above the firſt joint might operate in ſuch a manner 
on that which was firſt formed, and {till ſoft, as to preſs 
it down; and thus eight ſtones being round one ſtone 
would naturally preſs the middle ſtone into the form of 
an Octagon. | | 
The internal ſubſtance of the ſtone compoling theſe co- 
lumns, is extremely hard and compact. Its greet, or 
grain, is ſo very fine, that the eye does not perceive it, 
unleſs examined very nicely, and that in the ſurface of a 
piece newly broken, It then ſhews itſelf like a very fine 


| fame common origin to molt lapideous ſolids, which they 


fluid: but the ſtructure and other 3 of thele 
diately from an igneous fluid; and to be the effects 0 


AHimultaneouſly, in a manner, upon the conſolidation 0 


part i. art.) 2. p $5, &c. vol. Ixv. part ii. aft. 41: 2.40 


n f Os 
GIAR aluahar, in Botany, a name given by Avent 


GIA 


glittering ſand, thickly interſperſed amo 
matter; the whole is heavier than almoſt 
ſtone; yet it contains not the leaſt Particle of cher imp 
far as has been yet diſcovered. It is the 5 amy meta 
homogene of any ſtone of this country; 5 and mol 
traneous matter, no foſſils of the animal k; 4 in doe. 
as ſhells, entrochi, and the like ; which ar 

to be very common in the various ſtrata of le corn 
land, and in many other parts of the worle Anne 
Mr. Drury, well known bot his models of fc; 
of this cauſeway, and his engravings of th 6 
the cauſeway itſelf, found iti one of the act 
pebble in the ſhape of an egg, about 4 of 
and above an inch thick ; which ; 
e to be a white cornelian. 

arbles, in general, are very ſub; 1 

which, when filled up, as they 0 20 Cracks, 
matter, make a fort of white veins; but ſuch ith pan 
veins are not to be feen in the marble of theſe NY _ 
It has been tried in a glaſs-houfe, and a a 
with kelp, fo as to make the black glaſs bottles 8 85 
From thefe obſervations ſome have concluded th 1 

is an analogy between this marble and cryſtal 1 | 3 
origin and formation, as the columns of cryſtal 90 l 
pure and homogeneous, alike of a regularly an lean 
gute, and both are alike free from veins eric as 
extraneous ſubſtances. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 100 5 
241. Lowth. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 511, ſeq. Phil. 
vol. xIvii. vol. xlviii. art. 34 and 35. dee alſo ho 1 


ng a More opale 
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There are other priſmatic columns, fimilar to thoſe ab 

deſcribed, in our own iſland ; particularly in the m . 
tain of Caderidris, near Dolgelly, in Nlerionethlhir. 
where they probably form a group as in other iy 
Mr. Strange has given an account of two groups a i. 
matic baſaltine columns, which he diſcovered in dhe he 


| netian Rate in Italy; one in Monte Roflo, about ſeven 
miles nearly ſouth from Padua, and the other in Monte 


del Diavolo, near San Giovanni Illarime, about ten miles 


north-weſt of Vicenza. Ihe form of the latter is neat- 
ly circular, reſembling that of che giants cauſeway; that 
of the former approaching more to an oblong or oral 
ſigure: the columns of San Giovanni are much about the 


ſame ſize, and meaſure about a foot in diameter; thoſe 
of Monto Roſſo are very unequal, ſome being a fot 
while others ſcarcely exceed three inches in diameter: 
thoſe, of both theſe Venetian groups maniſeſt all th 
varieties of priſmatic forms obſervable in the Cine 
Cauſeway, and other ſuch groupes; but they are con- 


_ monly of five, ſix, or ſeven ſides, and the hexagonal 
form ſeems moſtly to prevail. The texture of the for- 


mer ſort is ſolid and uniform z the ſurface ſmooth, and 
the internal parts of a dark iron-grey colour; thoſe of 
Monte Roſſo have a rough and knotty ſurface; and, 
when broken, manifeſt a variegated colour, and unequal 


texture of parts; reſembling an inferior ſort of granite, 


of which the mountain is formed, and which ſerves as3 
baſe for this range of columns. 55 | 
Other groups of articulated baſaltine columns have allo 
been obſerved in the province of Velay and Auvergne in 


France ; particularly by M. De Varennes, at Blaud near 


Langeac, and by M. Deſmareſts, near le Mont d'Or; 
and M. Sage mentions another near St. Alcon, in tie 
ſame province. Kircher has long ago deſcribed a group 


of the ſame columns near Viterbo in Italy, Mundus Sub- 


terran. lib. viii. 5 i. cap. 9, &c. And Mr. Strange men- 
tions another at Caſtel Nuovo, in the Euganean hills 
about four miles ſouth-weſt of that of Monte Roſſo. The 
ſyſtematical mineralogiſts have, generally, afligned tis 


ſuppoſe to be generated by depoſition from an aqueous 
baſaltine columns prove them to be cryſtallizations ot 
concretions of a particular kind, and generated imme. 


ſome intrinſie principle of organization, as Mr. Strange 
imagines, by which they appear to have been produce 


the whole maſs of matter, in which they lie, and u 
which they conſtantly bear the greateſt analogy and be 
ſuppoſes, that theſe regular bodies have been genert®! 
locally, and not in the midſt of thoſe violent convulſcus 
of nature, which are commonly aſſigned for the 755 
of volcanic mountains in Cheri] Phil. Tranſ. rol le. 


&c. See BASAL TES. 

" A . ota* 
rapion, and the reſt of the Arabian writers, te role e 
mogeiton of thoſe times. This is tranſlated by quake . 
water-ruſh, but that is founded on an error; it "= 1 
that the plant thus called by the Arabians, Was . 


meg, ACE 

ferent from the potamogeiton of our times. A 11 
; 

I | | | 
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tells 5 it ſeems either to have been the ſagitta aquatica 
ys 2 | 


"ter artow-head. Or oy the butomus, or ſome of the 
; nympnza. |; 

{nll ſpecies 7 p90 he name of a bird of the lark 

GIARO emarkable for its very long heel. It is of the 
kind * common lark. Its head, neck, back, and 
fe are of a mottled colour, reſembling that of the 
wings; The general colour of the feathers is a cheſnut 
_ and their edges are variegated with white, yellow, 
1 þ the back part of its head has a ſort of crown 
50 $ of white feathers ; its belly is white: its tail is ſo 
T * if it ſeems to have none; it is bifid, however, 
111 elegantly variegated with cheſnut-colour and white. 
M 4rovand. de Avibus, lib. xvii. cap 39. Ws 

CIAROLO, in Zoology, a name by which a ſmall bird of 


the ſnipe kind, remarkable for its white tail, is known in 


the markets of Italy. It very much reſembles the bird 


we call in Engliſh the STINT, but its beak is broad at the 
baſe, and tapers to a point, and its legs are thicker and 
thorter. It is not known among authors by any Latin | 
name, except that Aldrovandus has called it the CINCLUS 
inclus is a very indeterminate name, being 


1, and cl , 
1555 by different authors to ſeveral different birds. 


in Mechanics. See CRANE. 5 
. in Surgery, is uſed to denote a perſon bunched 
or hump-backed. IE a Ve” 
Crn80$I1TY is a preternatural incurvation of the ſpina 
dork either backward, or on one ſide, Infants are more 
ſubject to this diſorder than adults, and it oftener pro- 


blow, or the like violence frequently thus diſtorts the 
tender bones of infants. When it proceeds from an in- 
ternal cauſe, it is generally from a relaxation of the li- 
gaments that ſuſtain the ſpine, or a caries of its verte- 
brz; though the ſpine may be inſlected forward, and the 


the abdominal muſcles; and this, if not timely redreſſed, 
uſually grows up and fixes as the bones harden, till in 
adults it is totally irretrieveable ; but when the diſorder 
is recent, and the perſon young, there are ſome hopes of 
a cure. The common method is by a machine of paſt- 
board, wood, or ſteel, which is made to preſs princi- 
pally upon the g:bbous part, and this by long wearing 
may ſet all right. The ſurgeons, however, have a diffe- 
rentinſtrument which they call a croſs, much more efh- 
cacious though not quite ſo convenient in the wearing; 
by the uſe of this, the parts are aiways prevented from 
growing any worſe, and are often cured. During the 
application of theſe aſſiſtances, the parts ſhould be at 
times rubbed with Hungary-water, ſpirit of lavender, and 
the like, and defended with a ſtrengthening plaſter of 
oxjeroceum, opodeldoc, or the like. Heilter's Sugg. 
part ii. p. 21. 3 | | | 


is alſo called the gibbous part. 9 85 

Ciszous is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts 
of the moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the firſt 
quarter, and from the laſt quarter to full again; for all 
that time the dark part appears horned, or falcated, and 
the light one bunched out, convex, or gibbous. 

Cos , gibboſus piſeis, in Zoology, a name given by 
Mr. Ray to the fiſh called by the Dutch kromrugh. It is 

4 {mooth fiſh without ſcales, its belly is white, its fins 
and tail black. It grows to a conſiderable ſize, ſome- 
umes to four feet. It is caught all over the Eaſt Indies, 
year the ſea ſhores, and is very firm, and much eſteem- 


higher. Ray's Ichthyol 
pon; Wh nyolog. Append. p. 4. Ne Fg 
antes, GIBELLINS, GIBELLING, or GHIBELINs, 
a = faction in Italy, oppoſite to another called the 
$. | ” 
Hop Guelphs and Gibelins ravaged and laid waſte Italy 
* a long ſeries of years : to that the hiſtory of that 
1 for the ſpace of three centuries, is only a de- 
5 0 their mutual violences, and mortal wars. 
of nl ſtrenuoully aſſerting the power of the ſee 
for ome, as the Gibelins did the emperor's right of 
r EAEE : 
0 drs but a very obſcure account of their origin, and 
ws 0 of theit names: che generality of authors 
— 4 e aroſe about the year 1240, upon the 
Gregory F the Ild's being excommunicated by pope 


of 1 8 lay they, making a tour among the cities 
well N the name Gibelins to ſueh as he found 
achered * o him; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who 
uon of th 10 Pope. But as to the reafon and ſignifica- 

die words, there is a deep ſilence; Gibelin 


might 
8 pollibly be formed of g bieter, imperator; whence 


of its back, which is like that of the pearch, but much 


That part of the liver, out of which the vena cava ariſes, | 


ed at table. It has its name from the remarkable rifing | 


it had flowers reſembling thoſe of the water-|_ 


ceeds from external, than from internal cauſes. A fall, | 


back thrown out, by a too ſtrong and repeated aCtion of | 


— —_—_— 


gebiete / a a a 
Var. 1. N 5 " 4 Of gebieter, the Italians might | 


GID 


make, by corruption, Gibelin; ſo that Gibelins, in this 
light, ſhould be the ſame with mperiali/ts, or ſuch as 
followed the emperor's party. 
By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two fac- 
tions aroſe ten years before; though till under the ſame 
pope and emperor. 
Other hiſtorians relate, that Conrad III. matching into 
Ttaly, in the year 1139, againſt the Neapolitans, Koger, 
count of Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, 
called to his aſſiſtance Guelph, duke of Bavaria; and 
that one day, when the two armies were ready to join 
in battle, the Bavarians cried out in High Dutch, hie, 
Guelph! or, as others ſay, in Flemiſh, hier, Guelph ! 
that is here, Guelph! and that the Imperialiſts anſwered 
on their ſide, with the words hie, or hier, Gibelin ! here, 
Gibelin ! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. | : 
Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140, between 
| Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and 
Conrad III. duke of Suabia; the two princes preparing 
to engage near the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians be- 
gan to cry out, Guelph, which was the name of duke 
enry's brother; and the partiſans of the emperor Mei- 
belingen, which was the name of the place where that 
Prince was born and bred, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, 
whoſe ſurname he bore: from which Meibelingen the 
Italians at length formed Gibelin. ; | 
This account is confirmed by Martin Crufius : Initiuni 
Gibeline [Mibelinæ d patria Conradi regis) & Melficæ 
concertationis. Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word 
ſays Crufius, gave riſe to gibellingue, and that to. gibel- 
ling, Gibelins, Gibellini, _ | 8 
Platina, on the other hand, aſſures us, that the name 


Gibelins aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoya; whoſe 


brother, named Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the 
oppoſite faction: the two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an 


irreconcileable hatred. Others maintain, that the em- 


peror gave the appellation Gibelins to thoſe of his party, 
on the German word gipfel, ſignifying ridge, or top 
becauſe the empire reſted on them, as the rafters of 4 
houſe lean on the ridge, which joins them a-top. 1 
Karus, a learned canon of Straſbourg, in the lives of the 
emperors of the houſe of Brunſwick is of the ſecond 
opinion above related: in a battle, ſays he, between 
Welff, or Guelff, and Frederic, the army of the firſt 
crying out, Hie, Welf, bie, Mel] the ſecond command— 
ed his to cry out, hie, Gibeling ! bie, Gibeling / the name 
of his birth-placez and the French and Lombards aſking 
the ſignification of thoſe words, they were anſwered, 
that by Welfſf was meant the pope's party; and, by Gi- 
belin, the emperor's. 5 | 3 | 
Yet others contend, that the word Gbelin is only a ſoft- 
ening of the word gibertin, or guibertin; and that it aroſe 
from Guipert, an antipope, ſet up by the empetor Hen- 
1 y III. in the year 1080, 58 | 
Among many other conjectures, Maimbourg, in his 
_ Hiſt. de la Decad. de PEmp. advances another opinion, 
that the two factions, and their names, aroſe from a 


quarrel between two very ancient and illuſtrious houſes 


on the confines of Germany, that of the Henrys of 
Gibeling, and that of the Guelplis of Adorf. See Ma- 
chiavel. | Eos 5 
It is ſaid by ſome, that the Gibelius, when driven out 
of Italy long after the year 1229, at which period the 
conteſt between them andithe Guelphs ran very high, 
and ſettled at Amſterdam, were the inventors of the 
mercantile practice of re-change, or re-exchange, on 
bills of exchange, on account of the damages and charges 
they were put to, and the intereſt of the money of their 


bills proteſted, which had been given to them for the 


Anderſon's Hiſt. Commerce, vol. i. p. 110. : 
GIBET, or Gig BET, a machine in manner of a gallows, 
whereon notorious criminals, after execution, are hung 
in irons, or chains: as ſpectacles, in terrorem. . 
The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we 
call gal/ows : it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the 


effects they had been obliged to leave behind them. 


Arabic gibel, mount, elevation of ground, by reaion gi- 


bets are uſually placed on hills, or eminences.. 

GIBLE IS, the offals, or entrails of a gooſe; including 
the heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c. 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblets, from the 
French gobeau, mouthful. | 
Giblets make a conſiderable article in cookery: they boil 

 giblets, ſew giblets, make ragous of giblets, giblet-pies, 
&C. | 


GIBUR, a general name given by ſome chemical writers, 
to all medicines drawn by their art from metallic or mi- 


neral ſubſtances. 3 
GIDDINESS, the popular name for the diſtemper, called 
phyſicians VERTIGO. ; 
Giadineſo in horfes is cured by a glyſter and blood - letting, 
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GIFT MEHL, the name given by the German chemiſts 


an arſenic either yellow or red, according to the ſmaller 


or larger proportion of the ſulphur in the mixture of the | ] 55 
The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, 15 ay, be. 


GIFT, donum, in Law, is a conveyance which paſſeth 
either lands or goods, and is of a larger extent than a 
grant, being applied to things moveable and immove- | 
able; yet as to things immoveable, when taken ſtrictly, 


in full ſatisfaction of the debt. As to gifts in law; if a 


deed of g/, all things that lie in livery, as meſſuages, 
lands, weods, &c. may be given or granted in fee, for 


GIGAROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome writers to 


GIGARTON, the ſtone or kernel of a grape or raifin. 
Agineta obſerves, that grape-ſtones are drying and re- 
{rigeratingz and the ſtones of raiſins, on analyſis, afford | 


to be repeated after two days moderate exerciſe, Dict. 
Ruſt. in voc. | 


and metallurgiſts, to the firſt appearance of arſenic, or 

the grey flowers ariſing from the roaſting of cobalt, and | 
ſticking to the long wooden funnel, which they carry | 
from the furnaces. The gtey colour of theſe flowers is 


occaſioned by the ſmoak of the fuel; and when they are | 
afterwards ſublimed in a cloſe veſſel, the arſenical flowers | 
begin to grow clammy in that part of the veſſel which is 


Jaſt made hot by the continuation of the fire, and there 
form themſelyes into a ponderous thick ſublimate. 
Neverthelefs this ſublimate neither runs out, nor gets 


to the bottom of the veſſel wher'the fire is inereaſed. A 
tenacious doughy clammineſs is indeed communicated to | 


GILARUM, in Botany, a name uſed by 


arſenic by the fire; but the fire alone cannot make it 
melt, but reſolves it into a ſmoak, which when it can 
find no way to eſcape, often burſts the veſſels in which 
it is confined. The yellow arſenic, which has one tenth 
part ſulphur, is by that mixture much more eaſily form- 


ed into a ſolid ſublimate than the white arſenic alone; 


but the red arſenic, which contains double that quantity 
of ſulphur, cannot eaſily be formed into a ſublimation 


by aſcent, becauſe of its extreme readineſs to fuſe. The |. 
beſt way of preparing this is therefore to raiſe it out of a 


retort in the large and Jong neck of which it may be con- 
denſed, and thence fall while yet fluid into the receiver. 
Arſenic of this kind may be immediately produced out 
of ſome ſpecies of pyrites without any previous addi- 
tion; or by mixing a ſulphureous pyrites of the common 
kind with one of the white ones, or with any other ore 
of arſenic; and by this proceſs there will be ſeparated 


whole. 


The word 105 mehl, is German, and ſignifies poiſon- ; 
our 


ous meal or 


it is applicable only to lands and tenements given in tail; 


but gift and GRANT are often confounded. See DON A- 


TION. | 


of a debt, it ſhould be done before witneſſes of credit; 
the goods and chattels ſhould be, at the fame time, ap- 
praiſed to the full value; and the gift be expreſly made 


man be married, all the goods and chattels of his wife 


belong to the huſband: alſo, if a perſon be made EXE- 


CUTOR of a will, by g/ in law, all the teſtator's goods 
are his, after paying the teſtator's debts. And as to 


life or years, at firſt; and be aſſigned over for ever, 


afterwards. Such a deed may be made upon condition; 

and if it be of goods and chattels, the delivery of a fix- | 

pence is a good ſciſin of the whole. 

618-7⁰ . See FIs H- gig. 1 
GIGANTIC. See GianT. REL „ 
GIGANTOMACHLA, the battle of the giants againſt the 


fabulous gods of the ancient heathens. 
The word is Greek, viſανν“ẽ]!ͤ Nia, formed of viyas, 71 


| {= ol giant; and u,, combat, of peayopar, Pugno, 1 
„ 


Several of the poets have compoſed gigantomachias: that 
of Scarron is the fineſt of all his pieces. 


the dracontium. 


an acid ſpirit, and empyreumatic oil, and as ſome ſay, a 
very conſiderable quantity of a volatile ſalt. 


offals of poultry of any kind, including the inteſtines, 
extremities, and whatever elſe is thrown away before the 
dreſſing. See GIBLETS. | 8 0 


GIGG, GIGA, or Jic, in Muſic and Dancing, a gay, 


briſk, ſprightly compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as 
well as the allemand, which is more ſerious. 

Menage takes the word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a 
muſical inſtrument mentioned by Dante. 

Others ſuppoſe it to be derived from the Teutonic greg, 
or ghiighe, a fiddle, This is a favourite air in moſt na- 
tions of Europe: its characteriſtic is duple time, mark- 
ed $, or ;: it conſiſts of two ſtrains, witheut any de- 


; 


4 


A gift may be by deed, by word, or in law: thus, all a 
perſon's goods and chattels, except in ſome ſpecial cales, | 

may be given without deed; though ſuch a gif? is liable 
to 3 When ſuch a gift is made in ſatisfaction 


[ 


| 


GIGERLZA, a term uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs the 


P 
4 


4 


þ 


{ 


Grees, among Farrieys; ſmall bladders or ty: 
inſide of a horſe's lips. They muſt be 15 ſtetz on the 
_ cleanſed with ſalt and vinegar, or alum. = 


GIGGE, in the Manufacture of Flax, 
GIGMILLS, a kind of fulling mills, 
GIGOT, in the Manege, a branch afte 


GILAM-HIO, in the Materia Medica, a 


GILBERTINES, an order of religtous, thus 


a law among the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen 


See Cirr. 


Gp, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, 18 


terminate number of bars. 


| 


? GIL 


U 
Water. » ind 


den 
in the earth, where fire is made + Ns a hole mate 


over it. | o Uy the fly hi 
ing of woollen cloth, prohibited — „ and bug, 
C. 22. ; 7 no 5 and 6. fl 


onthe | r the f. | 
Fot, or leg, is a BRANCH, the lower part of c . 
le ls 


round, and called in French gargouille, 


ſome authors, for a peculiar fort of the ta 45 by 
Abe, 


which is ſoft, whitiſh, and very ſweet-ſcenteq 
Marcellus fo, the 


SERPYLLIUM. 


called from 


St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lineg! 
Wn 


who founded the fame about the yea 

of which obſerved the rule of Be: Abou, = i = 
accounted canons : and the nuns that of St. Bere 5 
The founder of this order erected a double monat | 
_— two 3 eg contiguous to each other th 
one for men | 1 
ob * , fl 8 8 er for women, but parted by avery 
St. Gibert himſelf founded thitteen monaſteries of thi 
order, viz. four for men alone, and nine for men 4 
women together, which had in them ſeven hab 
brethren, and fifteen hundred ſiſters. At the 15 
there were about twenty-five houſes of this order in f 
land and Wales. | | * 


GILD, or GUILD, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or com. 


ny. 


cauſe every man was gildare, i. e. to pay ſomething to 
wards the charge and ſupport of the company. Hege 


_ alſo our Guildhall, q. d. the hall of rhe ſociety or fu 


ternity, where they mcet, and make oiders and ly; 
among themſelves. oe 
The original of gi, or guilds, is thus related: it bein 


years old ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or he 


committed; certain neighbours, conſiſting of ten fani. 


lies, entered into an affociation, and became bound for 
each other, either to produce him who committed in 


_ offence, or to make fatisfaCtion to the injured pam: 


that they might the better do this, they raiſed a ſum of 


money among themſelves, which they put into a common 


ſtock; and when one of their pledges had committed an 


_ offence, and was fled, then the other nine made ſatis 


faction out of this ſtock, by payment of money, accord 
ing to the offence. 3 1 
Becauſe this aſſociation conſiſted of ten families, it wi 


called a decennary : and from hence came out later kind 


of fraternities. Ee OY | | 
But, as to the preciſe time when theſe guilds had thei 
origin in England, there is nothing of certainty to ix 


found; ſince they were in uſe long before any formal l- 


cence was granted to them for ſuch meetings. _ 
It ſeems to have been about the cloſe of the elerenti 


century, ſays Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce, 
vol. 1. p. 70, that merchant-guz/ds, or fraternities, which 


were afterwards ſtyled corporations, came firſt into ge 
neral uſe in many parts of Europe. Mr. Madox, in lus 


Firma Burgi, chap. i. § 9. thinks, they were hardy 


known to our Saxon progenitors, and that they might 
be probably brought into England by the Normans; 7 
though they do not ſeem to have been very numerous 
thoſe days. The French and Normans might proba þ 
borrow them from the free cities of Italy, where trade 
and manfactures were much earlier propagated, - 
where poſſibly ſuch communitics were rſt in u 


Edward the Third, in the fourteenth year of m_ 
granted licence to the men of Coventry, to * | 


; ers, WI 
chant's gild and fraternity, of brethren v7 1105 


and conf 


1 d a licence 
So Henry the Fourth, in his reign, granted al 


found a g/d of the Holy Croſs, at Str atford beg * 
who are freemen 
who is the fel 


ntrover- 
magiſtrate below the bailiff. He juages ob My 
fies among men concerning trad "courſch and 
habitants touching buildings, lights, Wate 1 of 
other nuiſances ; calls courts, at whic moon 
the gi/d are bound to attend ; manage» ” > | 
of the gi/d; and amerces, and collects nes. 15 
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Cup, according 


nd, or GELD) is alſo uſed among our ancient writers 
9 


5:14, the double value, &c. 


Gio, or GUILD rents, are rents payable to the crown by 
Lb, 
GILDABLE, or GEL D ABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, 


Gips is alſo explained in an ancient MS. to be that 


LDER. ; : 
pn 04 Teutonicorum was uſed for the fraternity 


GILD-HALL, g. d. Gilde aul, the chief hall in the city 


GILDING, or Gvit DING, the art, or act, of ſpreading | 
or covering certain ſubſtances with gold, either in leaf, 


GIL 


or Gerd, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a 
— or tax. See GELD- NY | 
routes ine to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amerce- 
As in foot- geld, which he interprets a preſtation 
* . | 
within = * of all manner of gil, is to be diſ- 
Hence, of all manner of preſtations to be made for 
2 ſheaves of corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe 


oo 8 compenſation, or mulct, for a fault committed. 
D. . 

dee e is the price of a man; or/geld is the 

3 Fr cattle : angeld, the fingle value of a thing; tw!- 


f divers other words which end with geld, and 
oe ſererdl kinds of payments; as danegeld, vade- 
gell, ſenegeld, horngeld, ſotgeld, penigeld, &c. which ſee. 

„%. or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly be- 
ln 00 to religious gilds, and came to the crown at the 
8 diſſolution: being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 
22 Car. II. 


is. liable to pay tax, or tribute. 
ren te dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt 


gildable, becauſe liable to tax; from which the two other. 


uts were exempt, becauſe eccleſize donate. | 


land or lordſhip which is / di/ri7one curiæ vicecom. 
See GUILDER. 


of Laſterling merchants in London; called alſo the 
STILLYARD- EN 


of London. See GL D-hall 


GILD-MERCHANT, gilda mercatoria, was a certain pri- | 


viledge, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they 
were enabled, among other things, to hold certain pleas 
of land within their own precincts. 5 | 
King John granted gildam mercatoriam to the burgeſſes of 
Nottingham. | 


or in amalgam with quick ſilver. 


The art of gilding was not unknown among the ancients, 


though it never arrived among them at the perfection to 
which the moderns have carried it 

Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gilding ſeen at Rome, was 
after the deſtruQtion of Carthage, under the cenforſhip 
of Lucius Mummius, when they began to g:/d the ciel- 
ings of their temples and palaces; the Capitol being the 


firſt place on which this enrichment was beſtowed. But | 


he adds, that luxury advanced on them ſo haſtily, that 
in a little time you might ſee all, even private and poor 
perſons, gila the very walls, vaults, &c. of their houſes. 
We need not doubt but that they had the ſame method 
with us, of beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; 
though, it ſhould ſeem, they did not carry it to the ſame 


height; if it be true, which Pliny relates, that they on-. 


ly. made ſeven hundred and fifty leaves four fingers ſquare 
of a whole ounce. Indeed he adds, that they could 


make more; that the thickeſt were called brafee Pra- 
neſtinæ, on account of a ſtatue of the goddeſs Fortune at| 
Prencite, gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner ; 


fort were called hracteæ queſiorie. 


The modern gilders allo make uſe of gold leaves of 


divers thickneſſes : 
thouſand do not we 
thickeſt leaves are 


metals: and the thinneſt on wood, But we have another 
advantage above the ancients, in the manner of uſing 
and applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in oil, dif- 
corcred of late ages, furniſhes us with means of gilding 
—— that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and wea- 
wh which'to the ancients was impracticable. They 
e to lay the gold on bodies that would not en- 
4 ws re but with whites of eggs, or ſize; neither 

which will endure the water: ſo that they could only 


Zild ſuch pla | | 
the — were ſheltered from the moiſture of 


Pha called the compoſition on which they applied 


but there are ſome ſo fine, that a 


1 0 aride on wood, leucopheum, or leucophorum; which! 


d as a fort of gluti b. 
ot glutinous compound earth 
me ” all probability, to make the gold ſtick, and 


ar poliſh; 4 - k | 
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igh above four or five drachms. The | 
uſed for gilding on iron, and other | 


ilding in uſe among us; | 


G1IL 


Method of GIL DING in oil, or an vily Hue. The baſis, of 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, in this method, 
according to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours found 
ſettled to the bottom of the pots wherein the painters 
waſh their pencils. This matter, which is very viſcid, 
they firſt grind; then paſs it through a linen cloth ; and 
thus lay it with a pencil on the matter to be gilt, after 
having firſt waſhed it once or twice over with fize; and, 
if it be wood, with ſome white paint. 1 
But however this method may obtain in France, the 
Engliſh gilders, in lieu hereof, generally make uſe of a 
gold ſize, made of yellow oker, ground fine with water, 
and laid to dry, on a chalk-ſtone ; and then ground up 
with a due proportion of fat drying oil, to give it the 
body or degree of ſtiffneſs required. 1 
Linſced oil may be prepared for this purpoſe, by putting 
ſuch a quantity of it into a broad veſſel as may cover the 
bottom about an inch deep, and adding to it as much 
water as will riſe {ix inches or more above the bottom. 
Let the veſſel be expoſed to the ſun and rain, and the 
contents be occaſionally ſtirred for five or fix weeks, till 
the oil appear of the conſiſtence of treacle. Ihen ſepa- 
rate the oil from the water, and place it in a long bottle 
or ſeparating funnel uſed by the chemiſts, in ſuch heat 
as will render it perfectly fluid; pour off the clear part, 
and ſtrain the remainder through a funnel, and the 
whole will be fit for uſe. 'The water helps to clear and 
bleach the oil, and improve it in other reſpects. | 
If the piece to be g//ded has not. already had a coat of 


dil paint, prime it with the above compoſition, to which 


a ſmall portion of vermillion may be added. When the 
priming is dry, the next operation is ſzing the work 
which may be done by laying the above fize on the fat 
dil, mixed with the zapanner's GOD /e, thinly over 
the work to be gilt, by means of a bruſh, or a large pen- 
eil. But care ſhould be taken, that the bruſh or pencil 
be made to pals into all the cavities and projecting parts, 
il the ſubjeCt be carved. When great perfection is re- 
quired, the work ſhould be ſized a ſecond time, and ſome 

add a third ſizing | | | | 


When the work is almoſt dry, but while yet unQuous 
enough to catch and retain the gold, the workmen 
| ſpread their gold leaves thereon, either whole or cut in 
pieces. | e . 
To take up and apply the leaves, they make uſe of a 
piece of fine, ſoft, well-carded cotton; or of a pallet for 
the purpoſe; or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves 
were cut, according to the parts of the work they are to 
gild, or the breadth of the gold to be applied. 5 
In proportion as the gold is laid, they preſs it down 
ſmooth with a bunch of cotton, a hare's foot, or ſquirrel's 
tail, to make it ſtick, and, as it were, incorporate with 
the ground: and with the ſame hare's foot, or a camel's 
hair pencil, they mend any cracks that may happen 
therein, after the ſame manner as will be hereafter 
ſhewn in Mater-GilL DING. | | 
The ſquirrels tail uſed in gilding is cut ſhort, and ſome- 
times ſpread in the fan-fathion, by means of a piece of 
wood formed like a pencil-ſtick, but broad at both ends, 
and ſplit to receive the tail; but it will equally ferve in 
its own form, when the hair is cut to a proper length. 
The cotton alſo ſhould be formed into a ball, by tying it 
up in a piece of fine linen rag; for if it be uſed without 
the rag, the fibres adhere to the gold fize, and embarraſs 
the work. Small pieces of the gold leaf may be applied 
to thoſe parts of the work, which the ſquirrel's 'tail and 
cotton cannot reach, by the point of a fitch pencil, firſt 
breathed upon, and thus conveyed to their proper place. 
When the whole of the work is covered and dry, it may 
be bruſhed over with a camel's-hair pencil, or ſoft hog's- 
hair bruſh, to take off from it all looſe parts of the 
gold. 5 | 
: This ſort of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes, and the 
_ roofs of churches, courts, banqueting-houſes, &c. and 
for figures of plaſter, lead, &c. that are to ſtand expoſed 
to the weather. | Kb | 
Method of GIL DING on a water ſixe. Water gilding, or 
burnith g:/ding, is not performed without more appa- 
ratus; nor is it uſed ſo frequently, nor on ſuch large 
Works as the former: wooden works, and thoſe of ſtucco, 
are almoſt the only one sgilt in this way; which. beſides, 
muſt be ſheltered from the weather. The ſize made uſe 
of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, & e. of parch- 
ment, or gloves, boiled in water, in the proportion of 
about a pound of the ſhreds to fix quarts of water, to 
the e Fra of a jelly, and then {trained through 
flannel while hot. 55 | N 
If it be wood that is to be gilt, thoſe parts that admit of 
it being firſt well rubbed with fiſh-ſkin, and then with 
Dutch ruſhes, it is primed with the above fize, mixed 
with as much whiting as will give it a tolerable bady of 
colour; and this mixture is made by melting the 2 | 
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GIL 


and ſtrewing the powdered whiting into it gradually, and | 


well ſtirring them together. For this whiting, ſome uſe 
plaſter of Paris, well beaten and ſifted ; others Spaniſh 
white, or ceruſs, &c. It is laid on with a fliff bruſh, 
and oftener or ſeldomer repeated, according to the na- 
ture of the work: for pieces of ſculpture, ſeven or eight 
hys ſuffice ; for flat, or ſmooth works, they uſe ten or 
twelve. In the latter caſe they are applied by drawing 


the bruſh or pencil over the work: in the former, by 


dabbing it ſmartly on, that the fize may enter all the 
dents of the carving. 


After the laſt coat is laid on, and before it be quite dry, | 


a bruſh pencil, dipped in water, ſhould be paſſed over 
the whole, to ſmooth it, and take away any inequalities 
that may have been formed; and when it is dry, the 
parts that admit of it ſhould be again bruſhed over till 


they are perfectly even. The work ſhould then be re- 


paired, by freeing all the cavities from the priming ; 
after which a water polifh ſhould be given to the parts 
deſigned to be burniſked, by rubbing them gently with 
a fine linen rag moiſtened with water.. 

The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it, ob- 
ſerving, that, if it be a piece of ſculpture in relievo, 
they always firſt touch up and repair the ſeveral parts, 
which the white ground may have disfigured, with little 

iron inſtruments, as gravers, chifſels, gouges, &c. . 

The yellow which they uſe is only common oker well 


round and fifted, and thus mixed up with the ſize uſed 


or the white, only weaker by one half. This colour is 


laid on hot, and in works of ſculpture it ſerves to ſupply | 


the place of gold, which frequently cannot be carried 


into all the cavities and dentings of foliages and other 


_ ornaments. 


Over this yellow, which is now often omitted, is applied | 


a lay, which is to ſerve for the ground whereon the 


gold is to be Ver laid; for the preparation of 
Th 


which ſee GoL Dre. e ingredients being all ground 
together with warm ſize, mixed with two thirds of wa- 
ter, they apply two or three lays of the compoſition upon 
the yellow, each after the other is dried, taking care not 
to put any in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the 
yellow. Some add a little vermilion to the gi/ding ze. 
The bruſh uſed in this application is to be ſoft; and 
when the matter is well dried, they go over it with a 


ſtronger bruſh or ſoft cloth, to rub it down, and take off | 


the little prominent grains, and thus facilitate the bur- 
niſhing of the gold. „ 
In order to proceed to gi/d, they muſt have three ſorts of 


1 


pencils; one to wet, another to touch up and amend, 


and a third to flatten: there is alſo required a cuſhion, |. 
do ſpread the gold leaves on when taken out of the book; 
a knife to cut them; and a hare's foot, or ſquirrels tail, } 


| fAtted with a handle, or elſe a piece of cotton, to take 
them up, direct, and apply them. | 
They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they 


moiſten the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the | 
better receive and retain the gold: the leaves are then | 

laid on the cuſhion, and taken up, if whole, with the 
ſſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, with the other inſtrument, 


or even the knife with which they are cut, and laid and 


ſpread gently on the parts of the work before moiſtened. | 


When the leaves happen to crack or break in laying on, 

they make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf taken 
up on the repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, 
or another * A. bigger, they ſmooth the whole; 

preſſing the gold into the dents, where it could not ſo 
well be carried with the ſquirrels tail. 5 


''he work being thus far gilt, when dry, and fit for the 
purpoſe, which it will uſually be in about twenty-four 


hours, remains either to be burniſhed, or matted. 


Io burniſh it, is to ſmooth and poliſh it with a burniſher, 


Which is uſually a dog's or woolf's tooth, or a blood- 
itone, an agat, or a pebble, or ſomething elſe very 


ſmooth, fitted in a handle for that purpoſe. | 
'Fo mat, is to give it a light lick in the places not bur- | 


niſhed, with a pencil dipped in ſize, wherein a little ver- 
mihon ſometimes has been mixed. This helps to pre- 
ſerve it, and prevent its flawing, when handled. _ 
Some recommend for this purpoſe red lead, with a little 
vermilion ground with the white of an egg; but yellow 
oker, or Dutch pink, with red lead, would better an- 
ſwer the end; or the terra di Sienna, very lightly burnt, 
or mixed with a little red lead, would have a much bet- 


ter effect, and be more durable than any other mixture 


ſo near the colour of gold in ſhade. Ifinglaſs ſize will 
likewiſe ſupply the place of the whites of eggs. This 
opcration of matting ſuperſedes the neceſſity of yellow- 

ing, which is intended to give the appearance of gi/ding 

to the deeper and obſcure parts of the carving where the 
gold cannot, nor is ought neceſſary to be Jaid on, 
he laſt thing is to apply a vermeil, or lacker, in all the 
little lines and cavities z and to ſtop and amend any lit- 
Tle faults with thell-gold, + 


» 


r 


| GILDING of books. See Book- binding, and G11DINGY 


. that gold thus laid on is ſubject to, is the tarniſhing ® 


, , 
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| The compoſition here called e ff ae. | 
gutta, vermilion, and a little of _ . rage of pu | 
' tour, ground together, with Venice varnif NOwn ©. 
8 ny gildlers in lieu hereof, "toy oil o 
elves wit e lacea, or dragg ut them. 
water. e n Blood, wit 5 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the 54 
the ground or compoſition laid on laſt l they burn 
tent themſelves afterwards to waſh the ne, * em. 
fize. This method is chiefly practiſed T vet wi 
face, and other nudities in relievo; which 4 the hands 
8 _ 8 ſo very, or pg as the parts — 5 
though much more ſo than the : perfor. ; 
mo | AE Ht perfect) fat, or 
To'gild a work, and yet preſerve white . 
| it Me 
uſe to apply a layer of Spaniſh white — oil * 
DEI __— the parts of the ground whereon n. 
yellow, or the layer next under th Ln 
S * r the gold, might nn. 


ſapanners, is performed by 
der, or pn of "4 cemented fy he "pl he 
kind of gold ſize; for the method of pe og b 1 
cee Gol p-/ize. This ki ding mas lab which 
AA. s kind of gilding may be bez . 
on almoſt any ſubſtance whatever, whe — Fl 
tal, leather, or paper; nor is there any pre Weer. ws 
ceſſary, beſides making the ſurface on which Foe: "Y 
to be laid, even, and perfectly clean. Then | "EY 
japanner's ſize, mixed with a due proportion * te 
turpentine and vermilion, with a bruſh over the 1 
the whole ſurface is to be gilt; or draw N 
means of a pencil, the proper figure deſired, 3 15 
3 any other parts; when it is almoſt dry 05 ng 
be capable, by its clammineſs, of receiving ee 
a piece of waſh-leather wrapped round the fin 1 
gold powder, deſcribed under Hell GoLp 2 nb ' 
lightly over the ſized work; or ſpread the eaſy 10 
a ſoft camel's hair-pencil ; and with a camel's hair bub 
clear away the looſe powder, after the gilded ſurface ; 
dry. When leaf-gold is uſed, the method of ſizin 2 
be the ſame as for the powders; but great care bod 
| w_ 4 ng them on, while the ze is in a proper ſia: 
There is a fal/e kind of gilding, in which a colour ofgull 
is given by painting and varniſhes, without employin 
gold. Thus a very fine golden colour is given to br 
and to filver, by applying on theſe metals a gold. 
loured varniſh, which, being tranſparent, ſhews all the 
brilliancy of the metals underneath. Many ornament 
of braſs are varniſhed in this manner, which is call! 
gold lacquering, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that ur 
really gilt. Silver leaves thus varniſhed are put upon lex 
ther, which is then called gilt leather; and many pic 
ture frames have no other than this counterfeit gil 
which may be diſcovered by waſhing it with a little re. 
tified ſpirit of wine; for the ſpirit will diffolve the w. 
niſh, and leave the ſilver leaf of its own whiteneſs. Fer 
plain picture- frames, thick tin-foil may be uſed inſtead | 
of ſilver; the tin-leaf fixed on with glue is to be bu. 
niſhed, then poliſhed with emery and a fine linen cloth 
and afterwards with putty, applied in the ſame manner; 
being then lacquered over with the varniſh five or fr 
times, it looks like burniſhed gold. See Lacquer 
Among the falſe gildings may alſo be reckoned thoſe 
which are made with thin leaves of copper or br 
called Dutch leaf. In this manner are made all the kind 
of what is called gilt paper. See G1LDING of pape 


paper. rs 
G11.DING on china-ware. The gold is very much valueda 
 china-ware, and would be much more ſo, were it nt 
that it is very liable to loſe its luſtre, and to rub off The 
Chineſe at preſent have a method of preventing bath 
| theſe accidents in a great meaſure, by means of a for 
poliſhing, which they give it after it is laid on, 1 
prepare for this purpoſe a fine piece of agate, which tne 
- poliſh on one ſurface in as perfect a manner as po” 
With this they ruh over the gold as it lies on the pore 
lain ſeveral times, when it firſt comes from bebt, 
This gives the gold a luſtre which it would not en 
have, and fixes it down to the ware in ſuch a niche 
that it cannot eaſily be got off. The principal ue 


the ſame ſort of meats 
they would revive ti 
and while t. 


growing dull; this is remedied by 
hey wet the veſſel upon which 
luſtre of the gold, in common clean waters 
is wet, they rub it with the ſame poliſhed a 
a little fair water at times to keep it mot., bly al 
has not been well laid on at firlt, this may Pe wes in 
it or take it off in ſome places; but if it was 1 
put on with the help of this ſtone, as all be $9, en 
celain now is, the rubbing it with it a mo lflre 
5 h tis 
auty. It muſt be obſerved, that the rub ng 4 


| ET it any ſcratches, but rccovers its priill 


WE» 
' „ Gf laying 
ſtone muſt be all done one Way, both 1 thi i 04 
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$s a method for us as well as the Chiff 
A e beauty of our tarniſhed gilt china- 
ig ar * alſo to lay gold upon ſome of our home ma- 
wart 1 of this kind. Obſerv. ſur les Coutiimes de 
kae. Spe Parent , 5 
,, name! and glaſs is performed by burning or 
i. e. by producing heſion of the gold with 
namel, by the intermediation of a flax, or 
ducing the like effect without any. In both theſe 
by 194 the gold is made to adhere to the enamel or 
nerdo w quence of the fuſion or approach to that 
po ther of the flux uſed, or of the body of the ena- 
wy Iaſs itſelf, by which the gold is cemented to ſuch 
#7 ke flux, when any is uſed, may be either ſim- 
= laſs of borax, or any of the preparations of FLUXES | 
1 0 ed; and the gold is uſed, either in the form of 
ee or in that of powder made 3 or 
by precipitation. See GOLD powder. When leaf gold 
mo loyed without any flux, the enamel or glaſs may 
1 moiſtened with a very weak ſolution of gum arabic, 
x? again dried. After being thus prepared, it ſhould be 
-eithed upon till it becomes a little adheſive or ſticky, 
and then laid upon a ſuf cient number of leaves of gold; 
when the gold is thus united to the enamel or glaſs by 
the cementing quality of the gum arabic, the work is 
ready for burning · If a flux be uſed, it ſhould be finely 
levigated, tempered with a very weak ſolution of gum 
1. gidel; and when the gum water is almoſt dry, the 
leaf gold ſhould be laid on the part thus prepared for it, 
which is then in a ſtate proper for burning. In the pre- 
ſent practice, the aurum fulminans, or precipitation of 
gold by alkaline ſalts, is made by thoſe who gild glaſs in 
the greateſt perfection; anch the volatile alkali is employ- 
ed for the precipitation by the chemiſt, who prepares it 
for this purpoſe. But when this kind of precipitate is 
choſen, the uſe of any flux muit be avoided, and a very 
conſiderable degree of heat applied. The manner of 
uſing the precipitate powders of gold, the aurum fulmi- 


* 


fea GOLD), 


nans excepted, as well as the leaf gold, may be varied, by ; 


adding to it or omitting any flux; but in what way ſo- 
ever the powder is uſed, it is to be tempered with the | 
oil of ſpike, and worked as the ENAMEL colours; and 
the quantity of flux, when any is uſed, may be a third of | 
the weight of the gold. In caſes where the glaſs is very 
hard, or where the opportunity of a ſtrong heat cannot 
be conveniently obtained, the expedient of uſing a flux 
in the fafowing manner may be adopted with great ad- 
vantage. Grind glaſs of borax to a fine powder; and, 
having tempered it with oil of ſpike, lay it on the glaſs 
where the gilding is to be made; then burn the glaſs with | 
a degree of heat, that will cauſe the borax to run; and 
when it is cold, apply the precipitate or leaf gold, and | 
burn it again, as in other caſes. After the work is burnt, 
il it be intended to be burniſhed, a proper luſtre may be 
given to it, by rubbing the gilded part with a dog's tooth, 


or with a fine agate, or iron burniſhers. Handmaid to | 


the Arts, vol. i. p. 374, &c. See Ruby GLass. 


in beauty to the foreign, being greatly inferior in the du- 
rability of the gi/ding. Dr. Lewis made ſeveral experi- 
ments with a view of diſcovering this art ; from which 
he concludes, that the gold is cemented to them by 
means of an intervening matter, which will adhere to 
Blaſs ſo as not eafily to be rubbed off. He tried maſtich, 
and other reſinous bodies rubbed warm on the glaſs, and 
lereral ſpirituous varniſhes ; but none of theſe were found 
to adhere ſufficiently to the glaſs. He recommends to 
the trial of the artiſts in this way the harder oil varniſhes ; 
and glaſſes have been ſince prepared in England, pro- 
bably on the principles which he has pointed out, with 
25 durable gi as thoſe brought from Bohemia and 


Thuringia. | 


M. Zeigler, in a German tranſlation of the Commercium | 


Philoſophico-Technicum, deſcribes a varniſh for this 
Furpole, with the method of uſing it, which appeared 
- from his experiments to be the beſt. This yarniſh 1s pre- 
pared by boiling fine tranſparent amber, reduced to pow- 
out in a braſs veſſel, to the cover of which a valve is 
Me with as much drying oil as will juit cover it; and 
7 diluting the above ſolution with four or five times its 
22 of oil of turpemine. This varniſh may be made 
ee looner, and acquires greater firmneſs, by grind- 
wh a little white lead, or rather with a mixture 
a whe lead and minium. It is to be applied yery thin 
1 the glaſs, and the gold leaf laid lightly on the var- 


mlbed. part; when the varniſh is thoroughly hardened, | 


the gold may be burniſhed by laying a piece of ſmooth 


„old, and in the brightening of it up aue. 0 
bl , 


d very thinly ſpread on the part of the work to | 


Drinking glaſſes, with gilt edges, have been much ad- | 
mired in this country; the beſt of theſe are brought from 
Germany; thoſe that are made in England, though equal | 


paper betwee th na” . 
| oy: , No 18 or ſteel burniſher, and the gold. 


This gilding, M. Zeigler obſerves, is dutable, ind of 4 
fine luſtre. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 65, and 614. 


GILDING of figures and letters an paper, and for the embel- 


liſnments of manuſcripts, is performed with /be/[-Gor.p, 
tempered with gum-water ; or the characters may be 
drawn with a milky ſolution of gum ammoniacum made 
in water, and gold leaf applied upon them when almoſt 
dry; or if all or any part of them is become quite dry; 
they may be again ſufficiently moiſtened for receiving the 
e, by breathing on them. Letters raiſed from the ſur- 


ace of paper or parchment, in the manner of emboſſed 


work, ſuch as are feen on ancient manuteripts, may be 
formed either by friction on a proper body with a folic 
piece of gold, or by leaf gold. The former method is 
practiſed by tempering pulverized cryſtal with ſtrong 
gum water, and with this paſte forming the letters; when 
they are dry, they are rubbed with a piece of ſolid gold; 


as in poliſhing, and the letters will appear as if gilt with 


burniſhed gold. The letters are formed with an emboſſed 
figure, either of the ſeparate letters, or of whole words, 
cut in ſteel; and each letter of theſe ſtamps, when they 
are uſed, is anointed evenly with a feather dipt in oil. 
Then fill theſe concave letters with the above paſte, and 


ſtrike the ſtamps in a perpendicular direction on the pa- 


per or vellum, laid over ſome ſheets of paper. 

When the emboſſed letters are formed with leaf gold, 
the following, or a fimilar compoſition, muſt be uſed. 
Thicken beaten whites of eggs with as much vermilion 
as is neceſſary to give them the conſiſtence of paſte z' uſe 
the ſtamps as beſore; and when the letters are dry, 
moiſten them by a ſmall pencil with ſtrong gum water; 
and when this is almoſt dry, cover the letters with leaf 


gold, preſling it cloſe to every part of them with cotton 


or ſoft leather; after the gilding is dry, poliſh it with 
proper burniſhers. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 64. and Hand- 
maid to the Arts, p. 450, &c. | 


G1LDING of live fiſh, as craw-liſh, carps, &e. may be per- 


formed without injuring the fiſh, by means of a cement, 
which Mr. Hooke, in his poſthumous papers, direQs to 


be prepared in the following manner: put ſome Burgundy 
pitch into a new earthen pot, and warm the veſſel till it 


receives ſo much of the pitch as will ſtick round it; then 


ſtrew ſome finely powdered amber over the pitch when 
growing cold; add a mixture of three pounds of linſeed 


oil, and one of oil of turpentine ; cover the veſſel, and 


boil the contained ingredients over a gentle fire; grind 
the mixture as it is wanted, with ſo much pumice- ſtone 
in fine powder as will reduce it to the conſiſtence of paint. 
When the fiſh has been wiped dry, this mixture nf 
upon it, and the gold leaf laid over it, and gently prefſed 
down: after which, the fiſh may be immediately put into 
water, and the cement will harden, and be in no danger 


pread 


of falling off. 


Gil DING on leather. See LacQUERING. 5 „„ 
GIL DING of metals may be done by cleaning the ſurface ß 
the metal, and applying gold leaves to it, which, by 


means of rubbing with a poliſhed blood-ftone, and a cer- 
tain degree of heat, are made to adhere perfectly well. 


In this manner ſilver leaf is fixed and burniſhed upon 
braſs, in making French plate; and ſomctimes alſo gold 

leaf is burniſhed upon copper and upon iron. Some me- 
tals, and particularly filver, may be gilt in the following 


manner: dip pieces of linen in the ſolution of gold by 
aqua regia, and then burn them to aſhes ; rub theſe aſhes 


on the ſurface of the filver, well cleaned from any unc- 
tuous matter, with a wet linen rag, and the particles off 


gold contained in them will thus be applied to the ſilver, 
and adhere to it, without the application of heat, or in- 
tervention of any other body. Burniſh the ſilver with a 


blood-ſtone, till it acquires the colour of gold. Moſt 


gilt ornaments on fans, ſnuff-boxes, and other toys of 


much ſhow and little value, are nothing but ſilver gilt in 
this manner. See Method of GiLDING metals by the 


fire. 


G1LDING on paper, parchment, and vellum. There are va- 


rious methods uſed for this purpoſe, according to the ſe- 


veral ends which the gilding is deſigned to anſwer. But 


for the moſt part ſize, properly fo called, and gum wa- 


ter, are uſed as the cements, and the powders are more 


generally employed than the leaf gold. See the three 
firſt articles in GIL DING. | | 
The gilding proper to be uſed with water colours may be 
either with the leaf gold or powder: the leaf gold may 
be laid on the deſigned ground by means either of gum 
water, or iſinglafs ze; obſerving, that the gum water 
or ſize be of the weaker kind, and laid ſparingly on the 
ground, and that proper time be allowed for it to be dry; 
and then the gold is applied to it, as in the articles above 
cited ; and it may be poliſhed, if neceſſary, by the dog's 
tooth, or other kind of burniſher. In g:/ding larger ſur- 
faces, it will be found uſeful to colour the ground with 
the gall-ſtone 3 and when colours are to be laid on the 
v2 oc g'lding, 


et 
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knife or bruſh. - 


-” wi 


2 „ th any b -4 over the gold will 
ing, the gall of any beaſt bruſhed over t 
Sr for eren the colours. When the Ln — 


ders are uſed along with paintings in water colours, they 


are previouſly formed into heul. The gilding pro- 
er for the coloured paper uſed in binding b 
For other ſuch purpoſes, is performed much in the ſame 


manner; only, that the gum water and ſize may be much 


ftronger, and that they are generally conveyed to the 
ground by means of a wooden plate or print, or by an 
engraved roller, which make an impreſſion of the in- 
tended figure or deſign. In this kind of gilding, the ja- 
panners gold ſize may be alfo commodiouſly employed; 
and this ſhould be always uſed when the emboſſed ap- 
pearance is wanted in the greateſt degree; and for this 


| purpoſe it ſhould be thickened with yellow oker, mixed 
with as much red lead as the proper working of the print 
will admit. Inſtead of the gennine leaf gold, or gold 


owder, the German powder, formed of the leaves called 
Putchigold, is commonly uſed in this kind of ging. 
The edges of books or paper are gilt in the manner di- 
Kaer the article Boo x- binding. The cement to 

de uſed for this purpoſe may be ſtrong gum-water, iſin- 
glaſs ſize, or glover's ſize; or iſinglaſs melted, with the 
addition of ſome common proof ſpirit of wine, and a 
fixth part of honey or ſugar-candy, to which ſhould be 


added-a third part of bole armoniae. Or the following | 


compoſition may be uſed : mix equal parts of bole armo- 


eggs beaten to an oily conſiſtence. 


| GiLDING on thread and wire. See GOL D-thread, and 


GoLD-wire. 


ING. | 


cury to one of gold. | 


about, till the gold be found melted and incorporated 
into a maſs with the mercury. See AMALGAMATION 


of gold. They then cleanſe it by grinding it in a glaſs, 


ſtone, or wooden mortar, with ſome common ſalt and 


Water, and occaſionally renewing the water, till the 
amalgam ceaſes to diſcolour it, and appears of a pure vi- 
vid brightneſs. From the maſs they ſeparate the mer- 
cury not united therewith, by ſqueezing it between the | 
fingers through a piece of ſhamoy ſkin, or a linen cloth. | 
Io prepare the metal to receive this amalgam, they ſcrub 


it with a wire-bruſh, and wet it with water or beer; con- 


tinuing to rub and wet it till all the foulneſs which might 


hinder the clofe union of the metals be removed ; which 


done, to quicken the work farther, they rub a mixture 
of quickfilver and aqua fortis over it; the aqua forti 


ferving not only to cleanſe the ſurface of the metal from 
any rult or tarniſh it may have acquired, but alſo to fa- 


cilitate the application of the amalgam to its ſurface, by | 


diſſolving part of the mercury of the amalgam ; and be- 


ſides, when this ſolution is applied to the copper, this 
latter metal having a ſtronger diſpoſition to unite with 
the nitrous acid than the mercury has, precipitates the 
mercury upon its ſurface. | 5 


overlay the whole work, as evenly as may be, being care- 
ſul. to miſs no part. Then giving the work a gentle heat 
before the fire, with the hair-bruſh they dab and ſpread 
the amalgam farther and evener on it. . 

Thus far advanced, the metal is fet over the fire, upon a 
grate, or in a ſort of cage, under which is a pan of char- 


coal, yielding a heat juſt ſuſſicient for evaporating the 


mercury; by which means the mercury is raiſed in fumes, 


and leaves the gold alone adhering to the work: in pro- 


portion as the mercury, evaporating and flying off, diſ- 
covers places where gold 4s wanting, they take care to 
ſupply them, by adding new pieces of amalgam with the 


If a thicker gi/ding be required than can reſult from ſo 
much of the amalgam as is applied at once, the metal, 


after the firſt quantity has left its gold fixed on the ſur- 


face, is rubbed afreſh with the mixture of mercury and 
aqua fortis, and more of the amalgam. ſpread upon it. 


Alfter the evaporation of the mercury from this, another 


quantity may be applied inzthe ſame manner. When the 


mercury is evaporated, fo that the ſurface becomes uni- 


formly of a pale yellow colour, the metal is made to un- 
dergo other operations, by which its colour and luſtre are 


heightened. For this purpoſe, it is firſt rubbed with a 
ſcratch bruſh, compoſed of fine braſs wire, till its ſur- | 


425 


8 4 3 
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* 


oks, and 


j 


niac and ſugar-candy, well powdered with the whites of | 


Gil vinG on wood. See the three firſt articles in Gib. 


Method of GIL DIN G metals, or of gilding by the fire. There 
are two ways of gilding by fire; viz. that with liquid 
gold, and that with leat gold. | 
'The firſt is performed with gold amalgamated with mer-| 
cury, in the proportion of about fix or eight parts of mer- 


In order to this operation, they heat a crucible red-hot, | 
then put the gold and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently | 


hey proceed now to apply the amalgam of gold, in or-| 
der to which they uſe a little knife, or a bruſh made of | 
| braſs wire for the purpoſe; with which they ſpread or 


| 


| this may be raiſe 


the colour of the fg is heightened by a rar. Thu, 


| ration. The gilt ſarface is then covered ox 


for gi/ding copper, or rather copper mixed with 


* 


GL 


ce is made clean and fmooth ' then ; | 
Gi a compoſition called gilding 225 and Wonen res 
to the fire till the wax be burnt off; zug x expo 
. . 7 and this appl. led 
is repeated till the gold appears of a pro PPication 
This gilding wax is compoſed of bees wax Fer colour, 
Tome of the following ſubſtances; viz. red 2p with 
griſe, copper ſcales, alum, vitriols, ang, ade. 


pertett gig. 


former 


line compoſition, conſiſting of equal quantities of * 
ltre 


ſal ammoniac, green vitriol, and verdeor; 
dered, and mixed up into a paſte ns, Powe 
The piece of metal thus covered is heated till W. ue. 
ture ſmokes, and quenched in water or urine Mi 
fect ſeems to be produced by the acid of niche Try el 
diſengaged by the vitriolic acid of the alum or _— 0 
triolic ſalt, during the expofure to heat, ain u 2 
particles of copper which may happen to lie on Dr 
ſurface. Some artiſts think they give an additional 15 
to their gilt work, by dipping it in a liquor prepared k 
boiling ſome yellow materials, as ſulphur, orpimen 
turmeric. The only advantage of this operation is * 
a part of the yellow matter remains in ſo Fey 
lows of the carved work, in 4 

be more imperfect, and to which it give 
appearance. | 

This method of gilding by amalgamation is chi 


pation of fome mercy remaining after the 


s a rich and ſolig 


a f. 
part of braſs, thus forming a compoſition of gen 


; zinc; which more readily receives the amal am, and 
yields a colour more relewp ling that of gold than the co. 
lour of copper. * | 


Iron cannot be gilt by amalgamation, unleſs it be pre. 
viouſly coated with copper, by dipping it in a ſolutionof 
blue vitriol, or rubbed with the vitriol itſelf a little moll. 


tened. Iron may alfo receive a gglden coat from a ſatu. 


of wine; becauſe the iron, having a greater affinity with 
the acid, precipitates the gold from it. But the method 
commonly uſed of fixing gold upon iron is that mentioned 
in the next article. | w 

GIL DING by the fire with gold leaves. To prepa 


re the me. 
tal for this g:/ding, it muſt be firſt well ſcratched, or 
raked, then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the 
fire to blue, i. e. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour, 
This done, the firſt lay of gold is clapped thereon, and 
_ lightly rubbed down with a poliſher ; and thus expoſed 
to a gentle fire. | +. | 
They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or ſour at moſt, 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common works, 
and of two for the extraordinary ones; after each lay 
they ſet it afreſh to the fire. After the laſt lay, the gold 
is in a condition to be burniſhed. | 
Another method is mentioned by authors of gilding upon 
metals, and alſo upon earthen-ware and glaſs ; which is, 
to fuſe gold with regulus of antimony, to pulverize this 
maſs, and fpread the powder upon the piece to be gilt; 
afterwards to expoſe it to ſuch a fire that the regulus may 
be evaporated while the gold remains fixed. But Dr. 


this method is ſubject: the powder does not adhere to 
the piece, and cannot be equably ſpread; part of the 
gold is diſſipated along with the regulus ; glals is ſuſible 
with the heat neceſſary for the evaporation of regulus of 
antimony z and copper is liable to be corroded by the fe- 
gulus, and to have its ſurface rendered uneven. Lewis's 


Com. Phil. Techn. p. 77, &c. p. 81. 88. and 108, 


G1LDING=cu/h:on. See CUSHION. | _ 
GIL DING-knife, a flip of the hollow Spaniſh cane, cut 15 
to a ſmooth and ſharp edge, with a good pen-kniſe: s 
cane knife cuts the gold leaf better than one of ſteel, a 
it is apt to ſtick to this laſt. _ | ns 
G11.DiNG-pallet, a flat piece of wood, about three Inc 8 
long, and an inch broad, covered with a piece © 
woollen cloth. OE. 14 
By breathing upon this pallet, to moiſten the 2 1 
tle, and then clapping it gently down upon the 90 ; - 
ti from the cuſhion, and conveyed 
the work to be gilded. | 
lr See en of metals 
GILEAD, balm of. See BaLsAM-. EIT 
GILEAD, falſe 255 of, Dracocephalum, iin Bitany by 
DRaGoN's head. | a ; .--1ly fonifyinf 
GILGUL hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, litera 115 a, 
the rolling of the dead. To conceive the ar 5 z tradi 
preſlioy it is to be obſerved, that the Jews Illis (hall 
tion that, at the coming of the Meſſiah, no then, fo 
riſe any-where but in the Holy Land. What, 5 fall 
become of all the faithful interred in other pa 


they periſh, and remain in the ſtate of death: Vo. 


me of the hel. 
ich the gilding is woos 10 


efly uſed 


rated ſolution of gold in aqua regia, mixed with ſpirit 


Lewis mentions the following inconveniencies to which 


Macquer's Dict. Chem. Eng. edit. 1777- art, G1LDING. 
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611 ; 


lein doctors; but God will dig them fub- 
7 = 8 or Sitter through which they ſhall 


No, ſa 


ge thelr tombs to the Holy Land; and, when they 
ro 


e arrived there, God will blow on them, and raiſe them 
ar . 


in. =, aſſage of the carcaſes, or aſhes, of the 
This __ nia inks to the Holy Land, by rolling un- 
Jen vround, is what they call gilgul hammethin, the roll- 
ing of the So Te 5 
. 0 D- „ 0 : 
11 I Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
ö 


(alt peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vi- 
J 5 


or is prepared from that mineral, by three or four 


1 operations; viz. diſſolution, in May-dew  fil- | 
92385 and eryſtallizatiom In defect of May-dew, rain- 


water may ſerve. . os. 
Gilla is ulla in tertians, and all fevers arifing from a cor- 


f humours in the firſt paſſages. It deſtroys 
—— nd prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from 


OTH © 


to the gill by a very tender membranous ſubſtance which 
covers the lamellæ, but they are each ſingle at the baſe. 
Artedi, Ichthyolog. | k | 
The concave part of every lamina is applied to the convex 
part of the next oppoliteWhina, and the lamine 
connected one with another, by means of a membrane 
23 ariſes at their baſe, and is continued by half their 
ength; at this part the membrane becomes ſtronger; and 
forms a ſort of cord. The reſt of the lamina is free and 
terminates in an extremely fine and flexile point. Every 
one of theſe laminæ is inveſted with a fine and thin mem- 
brane, and each ſerves to receive the ramifications of the 
veſſels which are brought into the branchia. The inſide 
of every bow or bony ſemicircle which makes one 87%, 
gives place to one artery, one yein, and one nerve. The 
conformation of this hollow part of each gil is different 
in different fiſh; in ſome it contains a number of ſmooth 
tubercles, which are ſhort, and ſcarce ſtand out beyond * 
the ſurface: this is the caſe in the gi/ls of the cyprinus, 
& c. In ſome it is in this manner beſet with very rough + 


twenty grains to half a drachm, taken in broth, or in tubercles, as in the cotti; in ſome others theſe tubercles 


rordial waters. . 
GILLAROO, trout. See men. 
IIS, Branchiæ, in Natural Hiſtory, thoſe membranous 
cartilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire. 
What we call gi//s, in fiſhes, ſerve the purpoſes of lungs : 


animals: there is always a quantity of air incloſed among 
— * it is this tie © ſches reſpire. The whole 
mechaniſm of their gil is contrived with this view ; | 
viz. to ſeparate, and imbibe this air, from the water, and 
preſent it to the blood, after the ſame manner as it is 
preſented to the lungs of other animals. All ſiſh, there- 
fore, have theſe gills except the cetaceous and petromy- 
z0n. | | —_— 
M. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated | 
piece of mechaniſm, in the g/s of a carp : the firſt thing | 
that offers is a fabric, conſiſting of a great number of | 
bony laminæ, each ſubdivided into an infinity of bony | 
fibres, whoſe office is, to ſuſtain the innumerable rami- 
fictions of an artery diſpatched thither from the heart: 


extremely ſubdivided, and, as it were, each globule of 
blood by itſelf, to the water. Between theſe laminæ, 
and throughout the whole contexture of the gil, are an 
infinite number of very narrow paſſages, deſtined to re- 
ceive and ſubdivide the water which the fiſh takes in by 
the mouth, into little parcels. In this ſtate. the air, its 
priſon-doors being now in ſome meaſure opened, makes 
its eſcape, and joins itſelf to the blood of all the little ar" 
teries. 
The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation | 
and compreſſion, Which is effected by another very cu- | 
rious piece of mechaniſm ; when they dilate, the water 


Hence it is probable, that it is in the very initant of con- 
traction, that the air expreſſed from the water is forced | 
to enter the pores of the little blood-veſſels, becauſe the | 
lorce is then greater than at any other time; and this | 
action requires a conſiderable force. The fame reaſon 
holds with reſpect to thelungs of men: accordingly, M. 
= 1 25 maintaius, that though the air enter the lungs 
Try 

blood in that of expiration, when the ſuperfluous air is | 
carried off by the trachea; ſo that the real inſpiration, 


1 e. the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould be the | 
expiration, GW ay 


The water is taken in 


fred of its air, by the mouth, and carried off again, 


3 by the gills; and the air gained from it, 
ributed, firſt to the arteriolæ of the gills ; and thence, 
| "hard of circulation, to all the little veins inoſculated 


| The gills in all fiſh 
on each fide the throat. 


as. of 


aller wha, a The loweſt gill 18 always much 
"To 7 either of the others; the other three on each | 

the * ually larger to the upper one, which is in all 
* 1 er Every one of theſe gills is compoſed of 
or ng rages wing e eee 
which th de hape of a bow. On the convex fide of 


” wo is formed a ſort of plume, or the reſemblance 


Lach leaf (to | 
uſe t 11 
of bony Naas word) is compoſed of a double row 


formed like ſ ſickl nd each 
of th ö e 10 many hickles, a 
Fn is fixed to the Aae part of the bow, 
vered. Th abs membrane with which that bow is co- 
other e lamellz have one part convex, and the 
dus hairs in all e convex ſide is covered with numer- 
neſt Ef. tbr, and theſe are longeſt near the baſe, 
Jconene ſide der the apex, They are leſs hairy on the 
| on 1 e and _ 
© Wa * 01 the lamellæ, not running all | 
along it. * hairs are all the way — 


— * 


* 


i taken in; and when they contract, it is expelled again. | 


time of inſpiration, it is only received into the | 


are eight in number, four being placed x 


are rough, and reſemble teeth, as in the ſalmons, &c. 
In ſome alſo this ſurface, inſtead of tubereles, is beſet 
with a ſort of long hairs reſembling rays as in the elupex ; 
and finally, in ſome this part is beſet with real, but ſhort 
prickles, as in the eſoces. The uſe of the gills in fiſh 


reſpiration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes as to terreſtrial | ſeems to be to receive the blood which is protruded from 


the heart into the aorta, and drive it to the utmoſt parts 


olf the lamina, from whence it is returned by veins which 


diſtribute it to every part of the body, and to ſerve for the 
office of reſpiration. The motion of the gills of fiſh is 
no way ſo beautifully ſeen as in the viewing thoſe of a 
ſmall eel with a microſcope. Two rows of theſe are al- 
ways bended roundiſh one againſt the other, while their 
ends play againſt one another, touching and going back 
again very regularly and ſucceſſively, and imitating the 
opening and ſhutting of a pair of bellows, in a regular 
ſucceſſion ; and, in the generality» of fiſh, one pair does 
this, while another pair only continues advanced, ſo as 
to cloſe with their baſe, and this is done alternately by one 
and another pair all the time that the obſervation is conti- 


the uſe of theſe ramifications is, to preſent the blood, | nued. Philof. Tranſ. Ne 222. | 


GI1LLsS, apertures of the. See BRANCHIA. 
GiLLs, leaf of the. See FOLIUM branchiarum. 
GILLY-f:wer, or JUL Y-flower. See PINK. 
G1LL Y-flower, queen's. See Dames VIOLET. | 
G1LL y-flower, ſtock. See STOCK Gilly-flower. > 
GILT-head, Aurata, in Ichthyology, the name of a broad 
and flat ſea-fiſh, not unlike the bream in ſhape. It ſome- 
times grows to eight or ten pounds weight; its ſcales are 
moderately large, its back is of a blackiſh green, and its 
fides of a duſky brown, with a faint caſt of yellow. At 
the upper angle of the coverings of the gills it has uſually 
a black ſpot, and under that often a purple one between 
its eyes. It has a fine gold-coloured, arched, or Junated 
mark, the convex or gibboſe part of which is toward the 
mouth, the points toward the eyes; and, therefore, in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, it is the sPaRUs lunula aurea inter 
oculos. The dorſal fin extends almoſt the whole length 
of the back, and conſiſts of twenty four rays, the eleven 
firſt ſpiny, the others ſoft : the peQtoral fins conſiſt of 
ſeventeen ſoft rays; the ventral of fix rays, the firſt of 
which is very ſtrong and ſpiny ; the anal fin of fourteen, 
the three firſt ſpiny :; and the tail is much forked. The 
grinders of this fiſh are flat and ſtrong, like thoſe of cer- 
- tain quadrupeds; beſides which they have certain bones 
in the lower part of the mouth, which aflift in grinding 
their food. | REES | 
It is common in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. and 
caught in great plenty in the ſummer months in different 
arts of the Mediterranean ; in winter it 1s more ſcarce, 
— more valued. Some have confounded this fiſh with 
the ſea-bream or S$PARUS pagrus of Linnæus. See Pa- 
*ERVS: : © | * 
GIMBOLS, denote the braſs-rings by which a ſea-compaſs 
is ſuſpended in its box that uſually ſtands in the BINACLE. 
GIMBLETING, in Sea-language, is applied to the anchor, 
to denote the action of turning it round by the ſtock, ſo 
that the motion of the ſtock appears ſimilar to that of the 
handle of a gimblet, when it is employed to turn the 
wire. 
GIMMER-/amb, or GammMeR-lamb ; a term uſed for the 
female or ewe lamb. _ ; . 
GIN, in Artillery and Mechanics, is a machine for e 
great weights, compoſed of three long legs, two of whic 
are kept at a proper diſtance by means of two iron, or 
wooden bars fixed to one of the legs by means of a bolt at 
one end, and by the other end to the other leg with a bolt 
and key, ſo that it may be put on or off at pleafure. At 
three feet from the bottom is a roller moving in checks, 
that are faſtened to theſe poles by two iron bands and two 


gether 


_— - | 
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iron bolts. The three legs of this machine are joined to- 
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GIN 


| Fether with an iron bolt, about which they move; to 
this bolt is fixed an iron half ring to hook on the wind- 
laſs, containing two braſs pullies. When the gin ſtands 


upright, and its legs are at a propey diltance, one end of 
the cable is fixed to the dolphins of a gun or mortar with 


another windlaſs, containing likewiſe two braſs pullies. 


and the other paſſes through the pullies and round he 
roller, which is turned round by means of hand(pikes 
paſſing through the holes in the ends of the roller: while 
a man holds the cable tight, the giz is raiſed to ſuch a 
height as to admit a carriage being put under it. 

Gin, in Diſtillery. See GENEVA. 

G 


netta of Linnzus, the name of a ſmall animal of the 


weaſel-kind, of a "oy red colour, ornamented with ſe- 


veral black ſpots in different parts of the body, and the 


ridge of the back marked with a black line. It 1s natu- 


rally a very tame and inoffenſive creature. It is uſually 


found about rivers, feeding on what it finds about their 
banks. It is found in ſome parts of Spain, and at Con- 
» ſtantinople, and in ſome other parts of the Turkiſh do- 


minions. It runs looſe about the houſes like a cat, and 


is as uſeful in catching mice; its tail, which is long, is 


_ variegated with circles of black and tawny colours; its 

ſeet Re 

à ſomewhat perfumed ſmell. 
GINGER, Amomum, in Botany, 


the flower is of one leaf, tubulous below, and divided 
into three parts at the brim. In the boſom of the flower 


is ſituated an oblong thick nectarium; from the tube of | 


the flower ariſe two ſlender ſtamina, crowned with thick, 


ſhort ſummits. Under the receptacle of the flower is 


placed the round germen, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle as 
long as the tube of the flower, and crowned with a hairy 
ſtigma, which afterward becomes an oval three-cornered 
| feed-veſſe}, opening in three parts, containing ſeveral 
ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 


The firſt, which is the common ginger, is cultivated for 


ſale in moſt of the iſlands in America; but is a native 
of the Eaſt Indies, and alſo of ſome parts of the Weſt 
Indies, where it is found growing naturally without cul- 
ture. The dried roots of this ſort furniſh a conſiderable 
export from the Britiſh colonies in America. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India: the roots of 


this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, but are joint- 
ed in the ſame manner. The latter hath thick fleſhy 


roots, reſembling thoſe of the large flag iris. Theſe ſorts | 
are tender, and require a warm ſtove to preſerve them in 


this country. 


They are propagated by parting the roots; the beſt ſeaſon | 


for doing which is early in ſpring, before they begin to 
| ſhoot. Every large part of the root may then be divided 
into ſeveral ſlips, with two or three eyes to each, all which 
will ſucceed; theſe are to be planted ſeparately in pots of 
a light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 


bark, where they muſt be ſparingly watered, till their | 
ſtalks appear above ground; afterwards, during the ſum- 


mer months, more plentifully ; but in autumn and win- 
ter lets frequently; and in hot weather muſt often have 
the glaſſes raiſed with a brick to give them air. They 


will increaſe greatly at the root, and ſometimes flower 


with us; but they mult be kept in the hot-bed all the 
| 2 and in winter be removed into the back ſtove. 
iller. 
When arrived at maturity, they dig the root up, and 
dry it on hurdles, either in the ſun, or an oven: the beſt 
is that which is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of 
"a browniſh colour without, reſinous within, and of a 
hot, pungent taſte, „„ | | 


r 


away part of its acrimony, and to diſpoſe it to let go the 
outer (kin. "They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry 
cakes. 8 | 

Ihe northern people make great uſe of this confeCtion, 
as holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians 
cat the root, when green, by way of ſallad, firft chop- 


ping it ſmall, mixing it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning | 


it with oil and vinegar, 

This warm. aromatic root appgars to be much leſs liable 
to heat the conſtitution than might be expected from the 
_ penetrating heat and dungene its taſte, and the fix- 
edneſs of its active ꝓrinciples. It gives part of its virtue 


to water, and the whole to rectified ſpirit, tinging the | 
latter of a deep, and the former of a pale yellow colour. 


In the thops is kept a ſyrup made from an infuſion of 
three or four ounces of the root in three pints of boiling 
water, which 1; agreeably impregnated with its warmth 


and flavour; and the candied ginger, brought from a- 


2 : 


INETTA, or GENETTa, GENET, the VIVERRA ge- 


black, its ears a little pointed, and its ſkin is of 


„a genus of the nonandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flowers are 
collected in a ſealy ſpike, each having a double ſheath ; | 


clas: the characters of which are, that the calys is d- 


ED fp. ſpermous capſule. 
They uſe to candy the root, when green, with ſugar and GIN 

honey; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take | | We. 
bath male and hermaphrodite flowers on diſtinct p 


1 I 


G1 N 


As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot an | 
alſo held good to ſtrengthen the don Pen 
appetite : it promotes alſo digeſtion 
tion, &c. and is an ingredient in 5 
tions, and powders of the ſhops. 
Cinger may be preſerved by waſhing it, ane 
ſteep for ten or twelve days in white dr 
ſtirring them every day; then boil a po 
two quarts of white wine, and about 3 5 
juice, for a quarter of an hour; then * of lemon 
and a half of fine lugar, and boil it to a f Wo Pounds 
ming it as it riſes; ſet it by till the next da abr kun. 
pan; then boil it for half an hour, and 0 in 2 plazed 
ing at the ſame interval till the ginger is 1 tis bol. 
into glaſſes, and cover them with paper, 2 ir Put i 
ford a fine ſweet meat for the winter ſealon, 
GINGERBREAD, a richer kind of bread; the 
taſte whereof, are heightened and improved 8 
and particularly ginger; whence the name ; pics, 
There are various forms and preparations of f 
we ſhall content ourſelves with the follo 
Which is well recommended. | 


Into a pound of almonds, blanched 


ch 


laying I 

: t to 
Wine and Water 
und of roots wit 


it will x. 


8 i Agerbread. 
Wing receipt 


a penny N loaf ; ſift and beat th 
mixture add an ounce of ginger, ſera SLES 
quorice, and aniſeed in A of a 7 . I 
ounce ; pour in two or three ſpoonſuls of _— F 
and make the whole into a paſte, with half 3 oy 
ſugar 3 mould and roll it, print it, and dry it 15 if : 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and nt 
peel; with candied ginger, coriander, and caraway-ſecs 
rar a with as _—_ flour as will make it into 3 

GINGIBRACHIUM, a name given by ſome medicinal 
thors to the ſcurvy, when it affects the arms and other 
extremities. | | | 

GINGIDIUM. See Ax TEPDII. | | 
This is alſo a term uſed by Botani/ts for a ſpecies of 
FENNEL. | 

GINGIPEDIUM, a name given by ſome authors t the 
ſcurvy when it affects the feet. 

GINGIVA, in Anatomy, the GUM ; a hard ſort of feſt 
inveſting the alveoli, or ſockets,-6k. the teeth. 
The gingivæ are formed by the union of two membran; 
one of which is a production of the perioſteum, andthe 

other of the internal membrane of the mourn. | 

GINGLYMUS, T:iyſauuS#, in Anatomy, one of the ſpecis 

of articulation. _ 
The gingiymus is that jointure of the bones where each 
bone mutually receives the other; ſo that each bone bol 
receives, and is received. | | 
There are three ſpecies of ginglymus : the firſt, when tie 
ſame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives, and is rece 
pore received by another bone, after the manner of 
inge; ſuch is that of the cubitus and humerus. | 
The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of i 
extremes; and is received into another, at the other; 
the vertebræ do. 1 : 8 
The third is that where a bone is received into anotbef, 
after the manner of a wheel, or the axis of a wheel il 
a box; ſuch is that of the ſecond vertebra of the neciin 
the firſt. 3 1 . 

GINGRA, in Antiquity, a kind of dance uſed at fur 
rals. = „ 

GIN CRIN A, in Antiquity, a name given to a {mall it 
of flute fit for beginners. | 3 

GINORA, in Botany; a genus of the dodecandria gu 


and pounded t 
em together 15 


vided into ſix ſegments; the number of petals is 6x; a 
the fruit is a ſingle celled, four-valved, coloured, pa 


a genus i 


* | 
-SENG, or NiNn-sENG, Panax, in Botany, fte 


Its characters are 


the polygamia dioecia Claſs. ahm 


the male have ſimple globular umbels, compo 405 p 
veral coloured rays which are equal: the _ cone 
narrow, oblong, blunt petals, which are reſlexe 1 
on the empalement, and five oblong c 
inſerted in the empalement, terminated by 
mits : the hermaphredite umbels, are ſimple, © nd co 
cluſtered; the involucrum 1s ſmall, E h 
poſed of ſeveral awl ſhaped leaves: the 75 five hot 
oblong equal petals, which are recurved, ue, fall af 
ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits nt, ſuppoſe 
with a roundiſh germen under the 1 4 E 
ing two ſmall erect ſtyles, crowned by pellicaed ber 

the germen aſterwards becomes an 27 ehen. l 0 
with two cells, cach containing 3 ſingle, , of wbiCd 
convex, plain ſeed. There arc to | ang them ö be 
grow naturally in North America; 5 in-ſnp U 
lieved to be the ſame with the Tart? . aro 00 
figures and deſcription of that plant, 1 


broad, Which is likewiſe e Lewis. 
4 " 
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o Europe by the miſſionaries, agreeing perfectly 
me the American plant. WL 6 

= bath a fleſhy taper root, as large as a man's finger, 
3 is jointed, an 


| 3 e ebege it generally divides into three ſmaller 
to the , 


h ſuſtaining a leaf compoſed of five ſpear- 
foſtalks can are Tawed on their edges; they are 
14 pale green and a little hairy: the flowers ariſe on 
of 


eh ſuſtai leaves, and are formed into a ſmall 
wes . they 70 of a herbaceous yellow co- 
vo 15 oſed of five ſmall petals, and recurved: theſe 
* He beglüning of June, and are ſueceeded by com- 
: 7-4 heart-ſhaped berries, which are firſt green, but 
0 ward turn red, incloſing two hard, compreſſed, heart- 
15700 ſeeds, which ripen in the beginning of Augult. 
Miller. | Rn Ss 8 | 
ſong is one of the principal medicines of the 
Free; and their moſt eminent phyſicians 
have written many volumes concerning its virtues. 
It is known among them by divers other names, ex- 
reſſing only ſpirit, or the pure ſpirit of the earth; the 
. that gives immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the 
whole materia "gw for 185 people of condition, but 
; ious for the populace. . 
W of the Chineſe affairs make mention of 
the gin-/eng : as Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kercher, in 
his China Iluſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Voyages; and 
F. Le Comte, in his Memoirs. | 


Jertoux, a Jeſuit, and miſſionary in China; who, being 
employed, by order of the emperor, in making a map 
of [artary, in the year 1709, had an opportunity of 
ſeeing it growing, in a village about four leagues from 
the kingdom of Corea, inhabited by Tartars, called Calca- 
tze. 
* father took this opportunity to make a draught of 
the plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with 
its virtues and manner of preparing it; which, being a 


The gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 10. has 


at a ſew inches from the head it frequently parts into two 


whoſe thighs the branches repreſent; and it is hence it 
takes the denomination gin-ſeng, which ſignifies a figure 
of a man. | | | 


a word which ſignifies figure or repreſentation of a man: 
neither that father, nor any he enquired of, could ever 
find, that it bore more reſemblance to the figure of a 
man than is ordinarily ſeen among other roots. The 


inches. 


may 
pears, hat the root A was ſeven years old. 
bury together, in ſome place under ground; then they 


a ſort of yellow millet, which gives it part of its colour. 


led over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the 


over them. 


then, though they retain their virtue well enough, they 
ave not that yellow colour which the Chineſe ſo much 
admire, When the roots are dried, they muſt be kept 


ger of corru 
As to the p] 


thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, 
and between the tenth and twentieth degree of eaſt lon- 
gitude, reckoning from the meridian of Pekin. Here is 
ound a long tract of mountains, which thick foreſts, 


pting, or of being eaten by worms. 


18 upon the declivities of theſe mountains, and in theſe 
thick foreſts, upon the banks of torrents, or about the 
roots of trees, and amidſt a thouſand other different ſorts 

plants, that the gin. ſeng is ſound; it is not to be met 
with in plains, valleys, marſhes, the bottoms of rivulets, 


Or in places too 
Vol. II. Ne 112 expoſed and open. 


lender foot-ſtalk, juſt at the diviſion of the foot-ſtalks 
a 


The plant dies away every year: the number of its years 

e known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth, 
of which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn | 
in the figure by the letters þ 4b, &c. from whence it ap- 


They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but 


d frequently divided into two ſmaller | 
d: the ſtalk riſes above a foot high, naked 


And yet we knew but very little of this plant before F. 


great curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader with. — 1 


a white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thick- | 
neſs of the item, and which goes tapering to the end; 


branches, which gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, | 


It is hard to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it gin-ſeng, | 


Tartars, with more reaſon, call it orhota, that is, the | 
firſt of plants. It grows to the height of about eighteen | 


Thoſe who gather the gin-ſeng preſerve only the root ; | 
and all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time they | 


take care to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh ; then 
dip it in ſcalding water, and prepare it in the fumes of | 


The millet is put in a veſſel, with a little water, and | 


veſſel, upon ſmall tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt | 
covered with a linen cloth, or ſome other veſſel placed | 


Cloſe in ſome very dry place; otherwiſe they are in dan- | 


ace where this root grows, it is between the | 


that cover and encompaſs them, render almoſt impaſſable : | 


If the foreſt takes fire and be conſumed, this plant does 
not appear till two or three years after; it alſo lies hid 


from the ſun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that heat 
is an enemy to it. | 


The places where the gin-ſeng grows are, on every (ide, 


ſeparated from the province of Quan-tong by a barrier 
of wooden ſtakes, which encompatlles this whole pro- 
vince, and about which guards continually patrol, to 


hinder the Chineſe from going out and looking after this 
root. 


Vet, how vigilant ſoever they are, greedineſs after gain 


incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe deſerts, 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thouſand, at 
the hazard of loſing their liberty, and all the fruits of 
their labour, if they are taken either as they go out of 
or come into the province. 

The emperor, in order that the Tartars ſhould reap 
all the advantage that is to be made of this plant, 
rather than the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709, to ten 
thouſand Tartars, to go and gather all they could find of 
the giz-/cng, upon condition that each perſon ſhould give 
him two ounces of the beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be 

aid for, weight for weight, in pure ſilver. 

t was computed, that, by this means, the emperor would 
get this year above twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of 
it, which would not coſt him above one fourth part of 
its value. | | 


We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of thoſe 


Tartars, in the midſt of thoſe frightful deſerts; and 


their mandarins, who were not far out of the way, came, 


one after another, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtence, 
according to the commands they had received from the 


emperor. | 


This army of herbaliſts obſerved the following order: 


after they had divided a certain tract of land among their 
ſeveral companies, each company, to the number of a 


hundred perſons, ſpread itſelf out in a right line, to a 
certain fixed place, every ten of them keeping at a diſ- 


tance from the reſt. 


Then they ſearched carefully for the plant, going on 


leiſurely in the fame order; and in this manner, in a 
certain number of days, they run over the whole ſpace 
of ground appointed them. . 555 

When the time was expired, the mandarins, who were 
encamped in their tents in ſuch places at were proper for 
the ſubſiſtence of their horſes, ſent to view each troop, 


to give them freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if 
their number was complete. 


If any one of them was wanting, as it often happened, 
either by wandering out of the way, or being attacked 


by wild beaſts, they always looked for him a day or two, 


and then returned again to their labour as before. 
The gin-/eng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt 
of the medicines which the Chineſe phyſicians preſcribe 


to the better ſort of patients: they affirm, that it is a 


ſovereign remedy for all weakneſſes occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive fatigues, either of body or mind; that it attenu- 


ates and carries off pituitous humours; cures weakneſs _ 


of the lungs and the pleuriſy; ſtops vomitings; ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, and helps the appetite ; difperſes fumes 
or vapours; fortifies the breaſt ; is a remedy for ſhort 


and weak breathing; ſtrengthens the vital ſpirits, and is 


good againſt dizzineſs of the head and dimneſs of fight 


and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. Nobody 
can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would ſet ſo 

high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly pro- 

_ duce a good effect: thoſe that are in health often make 


uſe of it to render themſelves more vigorous and ſtrong. 
And J am perſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it 


would prove an excellent medicine in the hands of any 
European who underſtands pharmacy, if he had but a 
ſufficient quantity of it to make ſuch trials as are ne- 


ceſſary to examine the nature of it chemically, and to 


apply it in a proper quantity, according to the nature of : 


the diſeaſe for which it may be benebcial. 


It is certain, that it ſubtilizes, increaſes the motion of 
and warms the blood, that it helps digeſtion, and invi- 


gorates in a very ſenſible manner. | 
After I had deſigned the root, he goes on, I obſerved 


the ſtate of my pulſe, and then took half of a root, raw 


as it was, and unprepared ; in an hour after I found my 


pulſe much fuller and quicker; I had an appetite, and 


erceived myſelf much more vigorous, and could bear 
favour better and eaſier than before. Four days after, 
finding myſelf ſo fatigued and weary, that I could ſcarce 
ſit on horſeback, a mandarin, who was in company with 
us, perceiving it, gave me one of theſe roots; 1 took 
half of it immediately, and an hour aſter I was not in 


the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. I have often made 


uſe of it ſince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs. I 


have obſerved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially 
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IRD ERS, in Arcbiteciure, the largeſt pieces of timber 


SGIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt or band of leather, 


G IR 


the fibrous part of them, chewed, would produce nearly 
the ſame effect. The Tartars often bring people the 
leaves of gin. ſeng inſtead of tea; and I always find my- 
ſelf ſo well afterwards, that I ſhould readily prefer them 
before the beſt tea: their decoction is of a grateful co- 
lour, and, when one has taken it twice or thrice, 1ts 
taſte and ſmell become very agreeable. 


As for the root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more | 


than tea, to allow time for extracting its virtue, as is 
practifed by the Chineſe, when they give it to lick per- 
ſons; on which occaſion they ſeldom uſe more than the 
fifth part of an ounce of the dried root. „ 
To prepare the root for exhibition they cut it into thin 
ſlices, and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with 
about half a pint of water: the pot is to be well covered, 

and ſet to boil over a gentle fire; and, when the water 
is conſumed to the quantity of a cup full, a little ſugar 
is to be mixed with it, and to be drank : immediately 
after this, as much more water to be put to the remain- 
der, and to be boiled as before, to extract all the juice, 
and what remains of the ſpirituous part of the root. 


Theſe two doſes are to be taken, the one in the morning, 


and the other in the evening. Phil. Iranſ. N' 337. or 
Abridg. vol. iv. part li. p. 314, &c. | 
The gin-ſeng root, though far unequal to the character 
that has been commonly given of it, promiſes, from its 
ſenſible qualities, to be an uſeful addition to the officinal 
drugs. To the taſte it diſcovers a mucilaginous ſweet- 
nels, approaching to that of liquorice, accompanied with 
ſome degree of bitteriſhneſs, and a flight aromatic warmth, 
with little or no ſmell. The ſweet matter of the g/n-/eng 


is preſerve entire in the watery as well as in the ſpiri- | 


tuous extract; and the flight aromatic impregnation is 
partly retained in the former, and perfectly in the latter, 


which laſt is a very pleaſant, bitteriſh, warm ſweet: | 


Lewis. | 


a word applied to ſeveral different ſubſtances, and ſome- 
times uſed as the diſtint names of them; ſometimes 
only as an epithet to them. It is generally uſed by Avi- 
cenna as a name for arſenic, ſometimes for antimony ; | 
and in Serapion, we often find it ſtanding for any of the. 
mineral poiſons. The original meaninz of the word is 
no more than what the Greeks expreſſed by the word 
nc, ſubſtance ; but it became applied to ſeveral things 
molt eminent in their way; as to arſenic, the moſt fatal 


of poiſons; to antimony, ſuppoſed at that time the mot | 
valuable of medicines; and to pearls, as the moſt valu- | 


able of gems. 


- GIOMELU, a body of the ſpahis, or horſe, in the ſervice | 


of the grand ſignior. 


GIR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers have | 


called quick-lime. 


SIR .FFE, or Camelopardal, in Zoology. See Tab. Quad- 


rupeds, fig. 7. and CAMELOPARDAL. _ 
GIRANDOLE, a large kind of branched candleſtick. See 
BRANCH and IESSE. | 1 
in a floor. Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſum- 
mers, or breſt-ſummers ; and the joiſts are framed in at 
one end to the girders. 55 e 
By the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie 


leſs than ten inches into the wall, and their ends to be 


always laid in loam, &c. 


| 
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GIRDING-beams, in Building, the ſame as GIRDERS. 
GIRDING-girt, in Sea-language. The ſeamen ſay a ſhip is 
girt, or hath a girding-girt, when her cable is ſo tight or 


ſtrained, that upon the running of the tide ſhe cannot | 


go over it with her ſtern part, but will lie acroſs the tides. 


or other matter, tied about the reins, to keep that part 
more firm and tight. e 

It was anciently the cuſtom for bankrupts, and other in- 
ſolvent debtors, to put off and ſurrender their girale in 
open court. The reaſon hereof was, that our anceſtors 


uſed to carry all their neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, | 


&e. tied to the girdle; whence the girdle became a ſym- 
bol of the eſtate Hiſtory relates, that the widow of 


Philip I. duke of Burgundy, renounced her right of ſuc- | 


ceſſion by putting off her girdle upon the duke's tomb. 
The Romaus always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica 


_ GIOAR, in the Materia Medica of the ancient Arabians, |. 


7 | GIRKIN, among Gardeners. See GUERKIN. 


7 
1 


GIRMER, a _ ſud by ſome of the chemical writers to 


GIR 


when they had occaſion to do any thing. this « 
yp * general, en —_ as went wither, ring n 
et their, gowns hang looſe, wer 1% h and 
perſons. 5 8 . Wels when, diſſolut 
GIRDLE, Maidens or Virgins. It was the euſ 
the Greeks and Romans, for the huſban 0 I Wong 
wife's girdle. Homer, lib. xi. of his Gate "= 
girdle m Covny, maids girdle. Feſtus 4.90 the 
it was made of theep's wool, and that the baſking” in 
it in bed: he adds, that it was tied in the Her. 1 
knot z and that the huſband untied it, ag a ha are 
ſage of his having as many children as Hercyje i 
at his death, left ſeventy behind him. by who, 
The poets attribute to Venus a particular king of p; 
called CESTUs, to which they annexed a facy}; K. 
ſpiring the paſſion of love. ken 
GIRDLE, guick/ilver, in Medicine, is a fort of girdle, mes. 
ed over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed wit 
in it. þ 
It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, 
like; and the mercury is prepared or killed y 
as with faſting ſpittle, fat, or the like, 
It is applied as a topical medicine about the waiſt ſome 
times with good effect; but, frequently, it proves 1 
gerous, principally in weak conſtitutions, and thoſe fub. 
ject to convulſions. Its intention is, the cure of the 
itch, driving away vermin, killing lice, &c. 
GIRDLE, Queen's, is an ancient duty or tax, raiſed at Par 
every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon dach 
muid of wine, and fix for each queue: it was Intended 
for the maintenance of the queen's houſhold ; afterwards 
they augmented and extended it to other commodities, 
as coals, &c. = | 5 
Vigenere ſuppoſes it to have been originally thus called, 
becauſe the girdle anciently ſerved for a purſe; hut he 
adds, that a like tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and un- 
der the fame name, above two thouſand years ago; 2 
appears from Plato, in his Alcibiades, Cicero, Athe. _ 
næus, &c. | „„ | 


ſtuff, F the 


arious ways; 


GIRDLE, Chriſtians cf the. Motavackkel, tenth caliph of of int 
the family ot the Abaſſides, enjoined the Chriſtians and Some 
Jews, in the year of the Hegira 235, of Jeſus Chrit other: 

856, to wear a large leathern girdle, as a badge of their | the VI 
profeſſion ; which they bear to this day throughout the were 1 
Eaſt : from which time the Chriſtians of Aſia, and par- opinic 
ticularly thoſe of Syria and Meſopotamia, who are 2. or ſon 
moſt all Neſtorians or Jacobites, have been called Chriſt Ixxxi, 
ans of the Girdle. 1 1 Plfalm 

GIRDLE, order of the, the order of Cordeliers. See Cox and m 


and CORDELIER- | GIVEN, 
G1RDLE, in Architecture. See CINCTURE. + | tics, (i 
GIRDLE, among Jewellers, the line which encompaſſes the Thus, 
ſtone, parallel to the horizon; or, which determines the other 
greateſt horizontal expanſion of the ſtones — On ſy 
G1RDLE-wheel, a ſmall ſpinning-wheel, made for hanging : the 
to a woman's girdle or apron-ſtring, fo that ſhe may ſpin 15 gt 
with it though walking about. : | Roth 
GIRGILIM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome center 


authors to the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. Ks 

GIRGITES, a name uſed by ſome chemical writers fora magni 

ſort of white ſtones found in rivers, of which they make 15 _ 

a peculiarly ſtrong lime. The ſtones are of the (parry ſeribeq 
kind, worn into roundneſs by the motion of the waterz e 


from the word 305 If the 
| 3 given ii 
is knoy 
Dara, 
GIZER, 
a name 

e an 


leQed | 


and they have their name g!/7705, 
_ uſed by the chemiſts for lime. 


GIRLE, among Sport/men, denotes the roe-buck in its ſe 
cond year. 


ſignify tartar, 1 0 | ha 
GIRON, or GuiroN, in Heraldry, denotes à tango 
figure, having a long ſharp point, not unlike a weeg5 
terminating in the center of the eſcutcheon. > 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies the Sopoſ 
or lap; becauſe, in fitting, the knees being u e 
ſomewhat aſunder. the two thighs, together ws 14 
imagined to paſs from one knee to the other, on f 
ure ſomewhat ſimilar to this. 
hen a coat has ſix, eight, or ten of theſe 
ing or centring in the middle of the coat 
ironne Or gironny. | led 
GIRROCK, the 8 Engliſh name of " 25 in 
the LACERTUS, a large ſpecies of gar-h ? 
the Mediterranean and Engliſh feas- hen a ſhield 0f 
re alternate! 


. fo 
1 be 


it is ſaid to be 


GIRRONNE, GI Roxx, in Herald, 18 & 
coat is divided into ſeveral girons, WIC 65. ut 
colour and metal. See Tab. II. Herald 5 
is blazoned gironnt of ſix argent and ſable 
When there are eight pieces, or gion” © | 
| ſaid to be gironne; when there are more, 5 
number is to be expreſſed: git © 
teen, &c. 


it is abſolute!f 


7 


» CY — ww 


CISCARA, a name uſed by ſome botanical authors for the 


d of giront, lay, parti, couppt, tranchò, and 
Some, 2 bbs rose aft formed by ſuch diviſions of | 
roy i'r Four girons form a SAL TIER, and eight a 
t 

croſs. 


GIRT, in mea 


ROMETER- : | 
ol the fourth part of the circumference the girt, 


and ſuppoſe the ſquare of this equal to the area of the 
| tree. 5 
re eee the ſame with fillet. See FL LET. 

3 irdle, in Sea- language. dee GIRDING-girt. 

m Telne is a rope palling through a ſingle block, on the 
head of the lower malts, to hoiſt up the rigging thereof : 
this is the firſt rope employed to rig a ſhip, and by means 
of this all the reſt are drawn up and fixed ; after which 
it is removed till the ſhip is to be unrigged. | 

CIE THS of a ſaddle, the ſtrong ſtraps, made of a canvas 
{tuff called girth-web, which being buckled under the 
horſe's belly, ſerve to fix the SADDLE. 5 

GISARMS, or Gurs AR MES, in or old Writers, an hal- 
dert or hand-ax : it comes from the Latin b:s arma, be- 
cauſe it wounds on both ſides. Shene. Eſt armorum 
genus longo manubrio & porrecta cuſpide. It is mentioned 
in the ſtatute 13 Edw. I. cap. b. 


ſuring TIMBER, is uſed for the circumfe- 
See Cogglaſball's SLIDING-rule and 


palma contfera minor Braſilienſis, a {mall palm common 
in the Braſils. Cs . | 
CISON, or Ge180N, in the eib Antiquities, a little wall 
about breaſt high, made round the temple properly ſo 
called, and the altar of burnt ſacrifices, to keep the peo- 
ple at a diſtance. Joſephus, in his Book of Antiquities, 
makes it to be three cubits high; and but one, in his 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh war. Jol Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
p. 262. & de Bello Jud. lib. vi. p. 918. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
CITHAGO, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, par- 
ticularly by Pliny, for the lolium or darnel-graſs. | 


GITTITH. This word occurs frequently in the Pſalms, 


and is generally tranſlated wine-preſſes. The conjeQtures 
of interpreters are various concerning this word gtt:th. 
Some think it ſignifies a ſort of muſical inſtrument; 


others, that the Pſalms, with this title, were ſung after | 


the vintage; laſtly, others, that the hymns of this kind 
were invented in the city of Gath. Calmet is rather of 


opinion, that it was given to the claſs of young women, | 


or ſongſtreſſes of Gath, to be ſung by them. Pſ. viii. 1. 
Ixxxi. 1. Ixxxiv. 1. Dr. Hammond thinks that the 
Pſalms, with this title, were all ſet to the ſame tune, 
and made on Goliah the Gittite. | 


” 


GIVEN, 4:tum, a term very frequently uſed in Mathema- [ 


} 


tics, ſignifying a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. | 


Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find an- 
other equal to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or 
that ſuch a thing is given in magnitude. CLE 

If the poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we 
lay, given in poſition, 1 | 


Thus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plane, its] 


center is given in poſition, its circumference given in 
magnitude, and the circle is given both in poſition and 


A circle may be given in magnitude only; as when only | 
ts diameter is given, and the circle not actually de-“ * 
| Cs 5 Sg: I They were at firſt performed near the ſepulchre of the 
deceaſed, or about the funeral pile; but were afterwards 
removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and became 
ordinary amuſements. 5 | 
The firſt ſhew of gladiators, called munus gladiatorum, 
was exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius Maximus, 
by M. and D. Brutus, upon the death of their father, in 
the year of the city 490. On this occaſion there were 


ſcribed. 


If the kind or ſpecies of any figure be given, they ſay, 
ben in ſpecie. If a ratio between any two quantities | 


is known, 


= they are ſaid to be given in proportion. See 
PEG EF OM ih : NS apt 


a name given to the fineſt and beſt kind of caſſia fiſtula. | 
ene ancients had ſeveral ſorts of this drug, ſome col- 


dus being cut bark and all, and preſerved together. 
COLL, quaſi glabra, a term uſed by Toit writers 
. = s the ſpace between the two eye-brows : it is fo 
cl. Al AU its ſmoothneſs, being uſually without hair. 
= LIS, icy, of glacies, ice, ſomething relating to ice; 
particularly a place that abounds in ice, | 
= we ay the Mare Glaciale, or Congelatum, that is, 
ba Il rozen Sea; called alſo the Chronian or Sarma- 
CL ICIS Movie. See SPECULARIS /apis. 
: * Building, an eaſy inſenfible fone or declivity. | 
nt or inclin 
that of the talut. 
zins in talut, 


jung placis of the cornich is an eaſy imperceptible ſlope 


to promote the deſcent 
r a 
any off of the rain-water. 


be counterſear), be is particularly uſed for that of | 
deer de re gan 
lathom, 8. of the field, at the diſtance of about twenty 


GIZFR, in the Materia Medica of Galen and the ancients, | 


*ced ſeparate from the wood, ſome with it; the young 


GLA 


The conſtruckion of the covert-way and glacis is more 
diſtinctly illuſtrated in Tab. VII. Fertif. fg. 41. When 
the body of the place, and all the neceſſary out- works are 
conſtructed, lines are drawn parallel to the outermoſt 
counterſcarps of the ditches, at fx toiſes diſtant from it; 


and the ſpace mm u, included between that line and 


the counterſcarp, will be the covERT-way required. If 
lines are drawn parallel to the lines which terminate the 
covert-way, and the places of arms , m, & c. at twenty 
toiſes diſtant from them, the ſpace x, &, x, between theſe 
lines will be the glacis A, in this figure, repreſents the 
ARROW ; B, the detached REDOUBT; v, v, the TRA“Z 
VERSES; z, 2, the SALL Y-ports. When the ground is 
low, and water to be found, there is often a ditch of 
about ten or twelve toiſes made round the glacis; beyond 
which there is a ſecond covert-way of four toiſes, with 
traverſes and places of arms, and a ſecond g/acis from 
fifteen to cightcen toiſes broad. Muller's Fort. p. 42. 


GLADDON, or GLADWIN, the name of a plant other- 


wiſe called SPURGF-2vrrt. 


GLADE, in Agriculture, Gardening, & a viſta, or open 


and light paſſage made through a thick wood, grove, or 
the like, by lopping off the branches of trees along the 
way. 


GLADE, in Zoology, See GLra. | | 
GLADIATORS, in Antiquity, perſons who were retained 


to fight ordinarily in the arena, for the entertainment 
of the people. 

The gladiators were uſually flaves, and fought out of 
neceſſity; though, ſometimes, freemen made profeſſion 
thereof, like our prize-fighters, for a livelihood.” After 


a SLAVE had ſerved on the arena three years, he was 
diſmiſſed. = 


The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Aſi- 
atics : ſome ſuppoſe that there was policy in this practice, 
the frequent combats of gladiators tending to accuſtom 


the people to deſpiſe dangers and death. | 
The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows: from 


the earhieſt times with which we have any acquaintance 


in prophane hiſtory, it had been the cuſtom to ſacrifice 


captives, or priſoners of war, to the manes of the great 


men who had died in the engagement : thus Achilles, in 


the Iliad, lib. xxlii. ſacrifices twelve young Trojans to 


the manes of Patroclus; and in Virgil, lib. xi. ver. 81. 


Eneas ſends captives to Evander, to be ſacrificed to the 
funeral of his ſon Pallas. | | 


In courſe of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the 
funerals of all perſons of condition; this was eyen 
eſteemed a neceſſary part of the ceremony; but, as it 
would have appeared barbarous to have maſſacred them 
like beaſts, they were appointed to fight with each other, 
and endeavour to fave their own lives by killing theic 


_ adverſary. This ſeemed ſomewhat leſs inhuman, be- 


cauſe there was a poſlibility of avoiding death, by an 


exertion of ſkill and courage. | | 
This occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an 
art: hence aroſe maſters of arms, and men learned to 


fight and exerciſe this art. = | 
Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called /an;f&, bought 
them ſlaves to be trained up to this cruel trade, whom 


they afterwards ſold to ſuch as had occaſion to prefent 


the people. with ſo horrible a ſhew. 


probably only three pair of gladiators: in the year of 


Rome 537, the three ſons of M. Emilius Lepidus the 


augur, who had been three times conſul, entertained the 
people with the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing twenty-two 


gladiators fight in the forum. In the year of Rome 547, 


the firlt Africanus diverted his army at New Carthage 
with a ſhew of g/adiators, which he exhibited in honour 


of his father and uncle, who had begun the reduction of 


Spain. In proceſs of time, the Romans became fo fond 


of theſe bloody entertainments, that not only the heir 


of any great and rich citizen lately deceaſed, but all the 
principal magiſtrates, preſented the people with ſhews of 
this nature, to procure their affeQion. The ædiles, pre- 
tors, conſuls, and, above all, the candidates for offices, 
made their court to the people, by entertaining them fre- 
quently with theſe fights: and the prieſts were ſome- 
times the exhibitors of the barbarous ſhews; ſor we mect 


with the Judi pontificalcs in Suetonius, Auguſt. cap. 44. 


and with the /udi ſacerdetales, in Pliny. Epiſt. lib. vii. 
As for the emperors, it was ſo much their intereſt to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the populace, that they obliged 
them with combats of gladiators almoſt upon all occaſions; 


and as theſe increaſed, the number of combatants in- 


cteaſed 
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creaſed likewiſe. Accordingly, Julius Cæſar, in bis 
zedileſhip, diverted the people with three hundred and 


twenty couple. Titus exhibited a ſhew of gladiators, 
wild beaſts, and repreſentations of ſea-fights, which laſt- 


ed a hundred days; and Trajan continued a folemnity | 
of this nature for a hundred and twenty-three days, dur- | 


ing which time he brought out a thouſand pair of gladi- 
ators. Before this time, under the republic, the number 
of gladiators was ſo great, that when the conſpiracy of 
Catiline broke out, te ſenate ordered them to be diſ- 
erſed into the garriſon and ſecured, leſt they ſhould 
* joined the diſaffected party. See GLADIATOR's 
War. 
'Theſe ſports were become ſo common, and their conſe- 
quences, in a variety of reſpects, ſo dangerous, that 
Cicero preferred a law, that no perſon ſhould exhibit a 
ſhew of gladiators within two years before he appeared 
candidate for any office. Julius Cæſar ordered, that 
only a certain number of men of this profeſſion ſhould 
be in Rome at a time. Auguſtus decreed, that only two 
| ſhews of gladiators ſhould be preſented in a year, and 
never above ſixty couple of combatants in a ſhew. And 
Tiberius provided by an order of ſenate, that no perſon 
ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the people with 
ſuch a ſolemnity, unleſs he was worth four hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces. They were alſo conſiderably regu- 
lated by Nerva. Ren 955 | 
The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occa- 
fions ; but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, 
and private perſons began to exhibit them at pleaſure, 
as uſual ; and ſome carried the brutal ſatisfackion ſo far, 
as to have them at their ordinary feaſts. 


And not ſlaves only, but other perſons, would hire them- 


ſelves to this infamous office. 


The maſter of the gladiators made them all firſt ſwear, 


that they would fight to death; and if they failed, 
they were put to death, either by fire, or ſwords, 

elubs, whips, ot the like. e 

It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they 


were wounded, or to aſk for death, or ſeek to avoid it, 
when overcome; but it was uſual for the emperor, or 


the people, to grant them life, when they gave no ſigns 
of fear, but waited the fatal ſtroke with courage and 


intrepidity : Auguſtus even decreed, that it ſhould al- 


| ways be granted them. | 
From flaves and freedmen, the inhuman ſport at length 
ſpread to people of rank and condition ; ſo that Auguſtus 


was obliged to iſſue a public edict, that none of the ſe- 


natorian order ſhould become gladiators; and ſoon after 
he laid the ſame reſtraint on the knights : nevertheleſs, 


Nero is related to have brought upwards of four hun- 
dred ſenators, and ſix hundred Roman knights upon the 
arena; though Lipſius takes both thoſe numbers to be 
fal ſiſied, and, not without reaſon, reduces them to forty | 
ſenators, and ſixty knights: yet Domitian, that other | 


monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting com- 
bats of women in the night-time. | | 


_ . Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the | 
_ combats of gladiators in the Eaſt; at leaſt, he forbad| 
thoſe who were condemned to death for their crimes, | 


to be employed; there being an order ſtill extant to 


the præfectus prætorii, rather to ſend them to work in 


the mines in lieu thereof: it is dated at Berytus, in 
- Phoeniicaa, the firſt of October, 3 ©: 
The emperor Honorius forbad them at Rome, on occa— 


ſion of the death of Telemachus, who coming out of| 
the Eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpec- 


tacles, went down into the arena, and uſed all his en- 
deavours to prevent the gladiators from continuing the 
ſport ; upon which the ſpectators of that carnage, fired 
with anger, {toned him to death. He 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not 
entirely aboliſhed in the Welt before Theodoric, king of 


the Oſtrogoths. Honorius, on the occaſion firſt men- 
tioned, had prohibited them; but the prohibition does 
not ſeem to have been executed. 'Theodoric, in the 
year 500, aboliſhed them finally. | Sn 

Home time before the day of battle, the perſon who pre- 


ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice| 


thereof, by programmas, or bills, containing the names 
of the gladiators, and the marks whereby they were to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; for cach had his ſeveral badge, which 
was, moſt commonly, a peacock's feather, as appears 
ſrom the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal, on the 158th verſe of the 
third ſatire, and 'Turnebus Adverſ. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, 
and how many couples of gladiators there were; and it 
even appears, from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh Satire 
of the ſecond book of Horace, that they ſometimes made 
repreſentations of theſe things in painting, as is prac- 
fied among us by thoſe who have any thing to ſhew at 
airs. | | 


— 


4 
| 
, 
| 
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The day being come, they began th 


bringing two kinds of weapons; the felt dannen 1 
or wooden files, called des; and the 0 Vere flare, hn 
fective weapons, as ſwords, poniardz; Sy Were g. 90 
The firſt were called arma luſoria, or ie 5 de 
cond deeretoria, as being given by decree _ 5 the h. & 
the prætor, or of him at whoſe expence 0 entence of 50 
was exhibited. "Vhey began to fence or ay Ipectacls thi 
the firſt, which was to be the prelude to Ms vv Vith co 
from theſe, when well warmed, the idr attle; any lat 
ſecond, at the ſound of the trumpets, r 10 the re: 
_ fought naked. Which they th: 
Then they were ſaid vertere arma; the terms of Ari 605 
were petere & repetere; of avoiding a blow e GLA 
when one of the combatants received a remarkah 2 diu 
his adverſary or the people cried out, abet SEW Ro 
The firſt part of the engagement was called M0 5 1 
præludere; and the ſecond, dimicare oc certum Far gla 
arms pugnare : and lome authors think, with muck yi "op 
bability, that it is to theſe two kinds of combat th 4 the 
Paul alludes, in the paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. « 15 0 der 
© not as one that beateth the air; but 1 keep m bo ſev 
and bring it into ſubjection.“ Joch, the 
If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not! 1 
the victor's power to grant him liſe; it was the peo 5 cih 
during the time of the republic, and the prince 5 N Th 
ple, daring the time of the empire, that were PIG = 
powered to grant the boon, 0 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palme * 
and a ſum of money, probably collected among th cier 
ſpectators; ſometimes they gave him his conpe, or dif. TE 
miſſed him, by putting one of the wooden files or RU 01s = 
in his hand; and ſometimes they even gave him his 3 
freedom, putting the pileus on his heade * 
The ſign or indication, whereby the ſpeQators ſuewei op 
that they granted the favour, was premere pollicem, which im 
M. Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both a7" 
hands between one another, and fo holding the two re 
thumbs upright cloſe together; and, when they woll = 
have the combat finiſhed and the vanquiſhed lain, they 3 
verterunt pollicem, bent back the thumb; which we kan | oh 
from Juvenal, Sat. iii. ver. 36. Me 9 85 1 
The gladiators challenged or defied each other, by ſhey- 99 
ing the little finger; and, by extending this, or ſome 11 , 
other, during the combat, they owned themſelves yas 5 
quiſhed, and begged mercy from the people: Vicki oa. ſee 
fam digiti veniam a populo peſtulabant, ſays the old ſebo- fire 
liaſt on Perſius. Vide Plin. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. Pruder- him 
tius, lib. ii. contra Symm. ver. 1098. Horace, lib. in e 
18. ver. 66. Politian. Miſcel. cap. 42. Turneb. Adrerl Fire 
lib. xi. cap. 6. Lipſ. Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 22. GLAI 
There were divers kinds of g/adiators, diſtinguiſhed by GLA] 
their weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. a 7 
The andabatæ, of whom we have already given an at. _ 
count under ANDABATA. _ 1 Can 
The catervarii, who always fought in troops or comp ad | 
nies, number againſt number; or, according to others 040 
who fought promiſcuouſly, without any certam order, ady 
Lipſ. lib. ii. cap. 16. oe e Ane 
The conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies ot a 
g/adiators, the ſame with the rudiarn and veterant; juril 
founding the opinion on a paſſage in Pliny, lib. viü. cap GLap 
7. But Lipfius ſhews, that they have miſtaken Pin, 90 
Saturn. lib. ii. cap. 16. and Turneb. Adverl. lib. xx GLA] 
cap. 36. . „ N GLAI 
The 3 which are a little precarious, beg Wy 
chiefly founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the 5 poſe 
of the emperor Commodus: Inter hc, habit ci ly m 
viftimas immolavit, in arena rudivus, inter exbicularti 1 
gladiatores pugnavit lucentibus aliquando age þ bod 
Turnebus reads rudiarios inſtead of cubiculariss; Web pit; 
derſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiiſed, and col GLA\ 
no longer be obliged to fight, except with files. CA) 
| "af fers it to the empere h 
Salmaſius reads gladiator; and refers 11 te e ge YR 
who fought not only on the arena, and wit le. heac 
blunted inſtruments, but at home, with his fervans* its 
valets de chambre, and with ſharps. } be gal part 
Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: we upp! 
tores cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe wie te, Dia | Crea 
private houſes, during fealts, & . Arc ede the 
ſays expreſly, that Commodus ſometimes pages ; che; 
and even killed ſome perſons in ſuch rencou ho 


. 1620008 
that, in public, he only fought with bluntec "oy ; 
The dimache, who fought armed with 15 Ft ih 
ſwords; or with ſword and dagger- Lipl. “ 

11. Ca . I . „ an 10s 
The ider, who fought in cars; called 82 i 6 
ſcription lately diſcovered at Lyons, 4% 
ſerm. lib. ii. cap. 13. | the enpe 
The fiſeales, or Cæſariani, who belonge® * 100 des 
ror's company; and who, being at called hei, 
terous than the reſt, were frequentiy “ cherche 


. 


GLADWIN, See Ia 1s. 


GLAIR of eggs, is the fame as the white of eggs, and is | 
for preſerving paintings. For this pur- | 


ad gladium u pertinentibus. | 
And it is probably from hence, that, at the creation of 
an earl, be is gladio ſuccinctus; to ſignify, that he had a | 


G LA 


\rfore named alſo Pai, Saturn, lib. ii, cap. 16 
the ; ; 


The o'her kinds were, the hoplomacht, meridiani, myrmil. 

0 + Hinarii, pinnirapi, provocatores, retiarii, rudiarii, 
Jones, ret ſecttores, [pettatores, and Thraces: which ſee 
del ander MERIDIANT, RETIARII, SECUTORES, 
& hors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 
* guentes, mentioned by Spartian, in his life of Mar- 
= 25 among the number of gladiaters; Liphus 
_ at him, Saturn. lib. ii cap. 19. and with ſome 


reaſon: the obſequentes properly were the troops which 


that emperor raiſed among the gladiators; or whom of 
Jadiators he made ſoldiers. | 


GLADIATORS War, bellum GLAD1ATORIUM, or Sparta- 


; ed alſo the /ervile war, was a war which the 
n SE the year of their city 680. Spar- 
tacus, Crinus, Oenomaus, having eſcaped, with other 

/adiators, to the number of ſeventy-four, out of the 
place where they had been kept at Capua, gathered toge- 


ther a body of ſlaves, put themſelves at their head, ren- | 


dered themſelves maſters of all Campania, aad gained 
ſeveral victories over the Roman prætors. At length 
they were defeated, in the year 682, at the extremity of 
Italy; having, in vain, attempted to paſs over into Si- 
. | 

Thi war proved very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus 


was not able to finiſh it: the great Pompey was forced | 
to be ſent as general. 5 5 | 
GLADIATOR, dying, is a moſt valuable monument of an- 
cient ſculpture, which is now preſerved in the palace of 


Chighi. This man, when he had received the mortal 


ſtroke, is particularly careful, ut procumbat honęſte, that | 


be might fall bonourably; he is ſeated in à rechning 
poſime on the ground, and has juſt ſtrength ſufficient to 
ſupport himſelt on his right arm; and in his expiring 
moments it is plainly ſeen that he does not abandon 
himſelf to grief and dejection, but is ſolicitous to main- 
tain that firmneſs of aſpect, which the gladiators valued 
themſelves on preſerving in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, and 
that attitude which they had learnt of the maſters of de- 


fence, He fears not death, nor ſeems to betray any | 


tokens of fear by his countenance, nor to ſhed one tear: 
quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit, quis vultum mutavit un- 
quam, quis non mods fietit, verùm etiam decubuit turpiter, 
ſays Cicero, in that part of his Tuſculan, where he is 


deſcribing the aſtoniſhing firmneſs of theſe perſons. We | 
ſee, in this inſtance, notwithſtanding his remaining | 


ſtrength, that he has but a moment to live, and we view 
him with attention, that we may ſee him expire and fall : 


thus the ancients knew how to animate marble, and to 


give it almoſt every expreſſion of life. Encyclopedie. 
LADIOLUS, in Botany. See Corn-FLAG. 


GLADIUS, ford. Fus GLAD11, or right of the fword, 


is uſed, in our ancient Latin authors, and in the Nor- 
man laws, ſor ſupreme juriſdiction. . 


Camden, in Britannia, writes Comitatus Flint pertinet | 
ad gladium Ceſtriæ: and Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 


bgo. Curiam ſilum liberam de omnibus placitis, Sc. exceptis 


juriſdiction over the county. 


Þ+ 


LADIUS ee, in Zoology, a name uſed by many for the 


SWORD-f//h, called alſo the xiphias. 


uſed as a varniſh 


poſe it is beat to an unctuous conſiſtence, and common- 
I mixed with a little brandy or ſpirit of wine, to make it 
work more freely, and with a lump of ſugar to give it 
ody and prevent its cracking: and then ſpread over the 


picture or painting with a bruſh, 


GLAMA, in Natural Hifiry, the name of a ſpecies of 


Feature. Its part 


CAMEL, called alſo elaphocamelus, by many authors, and 


7 Many erroneoufly accounted a ſheep; its length from 


head to tail is ab 14 J N 
its head, neck out fix feet; its height about four feet; 


„and the general appearance of the upper 
ody, greatly reſembles the camel; and its 
divided in the ſame manner as in that 
the camel; and s of generation are alſo the ſame as in 
* * is deſtitute of the fore-teeth, and 
orns, an 432 ne other animals that are fo. It has no 
Wo ts feet are divided into two portions, which 


part of the b 
upper lip is 


erm 1 1 
ate in a ſort of claws, and are faſtened by a fkin 


2 me anterior part of the foot; the ſole of the 


wiithe camas d over only with a. thick ſkin, 


f n el the place where the breaſt joins to the belly a | 


rot a : 
ne tike that which the camel and dromedary 


ſ part, and in this animal Matthiolus ob- 
ef a continual diſcharge of a ſort of li- 
Vol. II. No 2 it: but this has been ſuppoſed by 


ſome to be only accidental. It js a very tame animal; 
and fit for domeſtic uſtz, It never offends any creature; 
but when provoked, revenges itfelf by diſcharging the 
contents of its ſtomach, by vomit, upon whateyer in- 
Jures it, and this it will do to a great diitance. 
The fleſh of this animal is eaten, and ſaid to be as good 
as mutton. er Wh 
It is a native of Peru, and is of vaſt uſe to the inhabi- 
tants for carrying burdens ; the weaker of them very eaſi- 
ly carry a hundred and fifty pounds weight, and the 
ſtronger two hundred and fifty. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 
143. 3 | 
The guanaco of Peru may probably be the glama in its 
wild and ſavage ſtate: theſe are very timid and wary ani- 
mals; for, whil't they are feeding in great herds on the 
hills, one keeps watch, and on perceiving the approach 
of any one, neighs, and thus gives the alarm to the 
herd, which run off with incredible ſpeed. They are 
killed for the fake of their fleſh, and of their hair, which 
os” 8 weaye into cloth. Pennant's Synop. of Quad. 
P-. 00. 
GLAMA, in the 0% Iriters of Medicine, is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the ſordes of the eyes in lippitudes, and 
other diſorders attending them. £7 hs | 
GLAND. GrANPDVUIA, in Anatimy, a ſoft, ſpongy, Jax 
kind of body; ferving to ſeparate ſome particular nhu- 
MOUR from the maſs of BLOOD. | | | 
The ancients took the glands to be nothing more than a 
kind of pillows, or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts 
to reſt on. Some of them, at length, began to tancy 


them ſponges; deſtined to receive and imbibe the ſuper- 


fluous moiſture of the other parts. 


Later phyſicians thought proper to aſſign them nobler and 


more important uſes. I hey confidered them as ciſterns, 
which contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, 
upon its mixing therewith, was put into a fermentation ; 
in the progreſs whereof it worked, or threw off certain 
of its parts, and ſent them away by excretory ducts. 


The moderns, who allowed the glands to be the organs 


whereby the vital fluids are ſeparated for the uſes of the 


being of different ſizes, would only admit of ſimilarly fi- 
gured particles to paſs through them. | 


But the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands as 


ſieves, whoſe perforations, being of different ſizes, 
though of the ſame figure, only ſeparate ſuch paiticles 
whoſe diameters are leſs than their own. 3 


The glands, to the eye appear a fort of whitiſh, mem- 


branous maſſes compoſed of an outer cover, or integu- 

ment; within which a vaſcular plexus is contained. 
They are denominated from their reſemblance, in form, 
to acorns, which the Latins call glandes. . 


Hy diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be 5 
real plexuſes or pelotoons, of veſſels, variouily wound, 


and implicated among themſelves: but the modern ana- 
tomilts Malpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. 
bave gone farther; and diſcovered them to be no mote 
than continued convolutions of the capillary arteries. 

Their formation appears to be thus. An artery, arriv- 


ing at a certain part, is divided into an infinite number 


of exceedingly fine branches, or ramifications : theſe ca- 

pillary branches are laid in various beds, and circumvo- 

lutions; and from the returns thereof ariſe new branches, 
or veſicles for veins; which a little farther unite, or ter- 
minate, in ſome larger branch. ee | 
All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are roll- 


cumvolutions : and from the various bends and angles, 

formed by both kinds, ariſe numerous other minute vel- 

ſels, which make the principal and moſt eſſential part of 
the gland. 1 | | 


The blood brought from the heart by the artery, into 


the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns and meanders 
in the arterial part thereof, till, arriving at the venous 
part, it is by it brought back again to the heart: in the 
mean time, during its progreſs through the arterial and 
venous folds, ſome part of it is abſorbed, or drained 
off, at the orifice of the tubules ariſing from the flexures 
thereof. | CEE, I ek 
W hat is thus received into theſe, which we may call the 
ſecretory dudts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, 
ſpringing out of them: theſe, joining together, form a 
ſingle canal, which is called the excretory due? ; which, 
paſſing out of the body of the gland, carries off the ſe- 
creted matter into ſome proper receptacle deſtined to te- 
tain or receive it. 


Though, ſometimes, the ſecretory veſſels themſelves tore 
minate in a baton or reſervoir; and depoſit their con- 


tents therein. Such is the general ſtructure, and office 

of the g/ands; which we ſhall farther illuſtrate, under 

HECRE TION. : 

A gland, then, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſe 
| 9 | Is; 


body, conſidered them as filtres, the pores whereof, 


ed up in a bundle; making numerous gyres, and cit- 
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ſels; viz. an artery, anda vein ; ſecretory and excretory 
ducts: to which may be added, a nerve, which is found 
in every gland, diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance 
thereof, to furniſh ſpirits for promoting the ſecretion z 
and a membrane, which ſupports the convolutions of 
the vein and artery, accompanying them together through 
all the minuteſt diviſions; to which add, lymphatics, 
which have been diſcovered in ſeveral glands. 
The ſecretory tubes, however, are what we principally 
conſider as the organ of the gland theſe, alone, ſome- 
times form the greateſt part of what is called a 
gland, or glandulous body. 
The glands are liable to be ſo altered by accidents as to 
be ſcarce known for what they really are; and their diſ- 
temperatures are too often productive of the moſt mil- 
chievous conſequences. The Paris Memoirs give an ac- 
count of a woman, who, attempting to lift a large weight, 
had a ſwelling that appeared the ſame day on the lower 
part of her arm, which continued increaling in ſize for 


eighteen months. After this there appeared a hole in the 
inner part of the hand, from which there was diſcharged. 


a quantity of matter daily, but yet the ſwelling continued 
to increaſe. At the end of two years ſhe conſented to 


have it laid open. There was very little matter diſcharg-| 


ed, the whole not amounting to more than two ſpoon- 
fuls of a thick viſcous fluid; all the reſt of the tumour 


was ſolid, and contained about two hundred white bo-| 
dies, of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat oblong figure, and 


not unaptly reſembling ſome of the kinds of kidney- 


beans. "Theſe were covered with a ſolid membrane, and 
had no cavity within : and ſome of them had at one end 
a ſort of ſtalk, or pedicle, by which they ſeemed to have 

body. Theſe were the g/ands| 


been faſtened to ſome other 
which had loſt their natural uſe, and were become hard, 
and what ſeemed a pedicle or ſtalk to ſome of them was 
their excretory duct which had not periſhed. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1708. | 


The glands which have no particular ſecretory ducts, are 


called glanduæ cæcæ, or clauſe. 5 
Dr. Quietſchius argues ſor theſe g/ands being deſigned to 
prepare nouriſhment for the other parts, from the obſer- 

vation that they decreaſe after birth to full growth, then 
continue in the ſame condition till old age comes on; 
after which they gradually ſhrivel. Select. Medic. Fran- 

-cofurt. m. 1. 00.44 3. & 


M. Winſlow has diſcovered a kind of tomentum, or. 


down, within their cavity; which he ſuppoſes to do the 
_ office of a filtre, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain 


humour is ſeparated from the common maſs of blood. | 


His ſyſtem will be explained, when we come to treat of 
SECRETION. | | hs 

ITbe down-veſlel being the grand organ of ſecretion, its 
ſtructure and application are diverſified, according to the 


different purpoſes nature has in view. Sometimes the 


liquor, filtrated through it, trickles out, drop by drop, 
upon a membrane, to which one extremity of the veſlel 
is faſtened ; as where the filtration is only intended for 


moiſtening and lubricating the part with that liquor: in 


which caſe, the down-vellel is both ſecretory, and ex- 
cretory; which is the moſt ſimple caſe. Such are thoſe 


innumerable g/ands ſpread through the greater part of the 


viſcera. 


Sometimes a great number of theſe down-veſſels are | 
| ſpread over the inner ſurface of a little membranous cell, | 


Into which they all pour their liquor, which is diſcharged 
hence at a little aperture in the cell. Such are the ſoli- 


| tary glands of the inteſtines, which appear like ſo many | 


little ſeparate grains. | 

Sometimes a veſſel is bent, and has only down in the firſt 
part thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt ex- 

cretory, pouring the liquor into ſome other common 


cavity. Such are the glands that compoſe a calf's kid- 


ney. | | | 
| The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a very great 
length, notwithſtanding that they take up but little 
room; being wound over themſelves, again and again, 
ſometimes in a ſingle pelotoon, or knot; and ſometimes 
in ſeveral, incloſed in a common membrane. 
The lands are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect of their form, 
' ſtructure, office, and uſe: authors uſually divide them 
into conglobate and conglomerate. 

LANs, /imple, or conglobate, are thoſe conſiſting of one 
continuous maſs, with an uniform ſurface, Such are 
ſubcutaneous glands. ON II 

A conglobate gland is, more ſtrictly, a little ſmooth bo- 
dy, wrapped up in a fine double ſkin, by which it is 

' ſeparated from all the other parts; only admitting an 
artery and nerve to paſs in, and a vein and excretory 
duct to go out. 

Theſe glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humour into 

the chyle, or venous blood; or elſe it tranſpires through 
the pores of the ſkin, or the coats of the looſer mem- 
branes found in moſt parts of the body. 


GLANDS, bronchial. 


GraxDs, inte/tinal. See INTESTINES |» 


Of the conglobate kind are the glands in the ear 
of the brain, in which the animal ſpirit 7 
be ſecreted; ſuch, alfo, are the hat ſuppolel y 
- teſtes. See LYMPHATiICSs, a $lands ang the 
LAND, conglomerate, or compound. - | 
blage of Geveral ſimple phos tied 3 bude: 
up under one common membrane. I gen 
lary eee &C. are the mul. 
The humours ſecreted in theſe glands are ſomet; 
charged at a common excretory duct, form d climes df. 
of the excretory duCts of all the particular of an union 
the cate in the pancreas, and parotides. Fan. 
Sometimes the duCts, uniting, form ſever 
communicating with each other by 
thoſe of the breaſts. 
Some again, have ſeveral excretory tubes, without 
communication together: as the glandulz 1, 4 
and proſtatæ. 1 crymales, 
Others have their ſeveral excretory duQts inferteq 1 
common canal, Which opens, at laſt, into ſome At 
3 ee as the ſalival glands, inteſtinal plan, 
Laſtly, In others, each gland has its own excretory dug 
through which it tranſmits its liquor into a x. 
baſon : ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys, 1 
Some ſuppoſe and endeavour to prove the neceſſity of 
veſicles to the conglomerate glands, in order to 10 
all the different particles required in the compoſition o 
ſecerned liquors, which mult be conveyed in differen 
ries of veſſels, to be intimately blended in the wusch 
which will be conſiderably aſliſted by the ſyſtole and da. 
ſtole, which it is ſuppoſed the veſicle undergoes. bee 
Acad. Bonon. Com. p. 336. | | 
The g/ards are again divided into vaſcular, and vofinlr 
GLAND s, vaſcular, are only cluſters of little veſſels, which, 
uniting together, form the canal, or excretory duc 
through which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged, | 
GLANDS, ve/icular, are aſſemblages of veſiculæ communi. 
cating with each other, and all terminating in two or 
three larger veſſels; by a prolongation whereof, the ex. 
cretory duct is formed. 1 
The glands, again, are divided into, the adcentiliors, and 
the perpetual, or natural. L | 
GLaxDs, adventitious, are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſion 
ally under the arm-pits, on the neck, &c. Such are the 
ſtrumæ, and the tumours found on the larynx, and mid- 
dle of the trachea. FE od 
GLANDS, perpetual, or natural, are of two kinds; conglo- 
bate, and conglomerate, as above deſcribed. 
GLANDS of the arteria aſpera. See ASPERA Arteria. 
GLANDS, axillary, are thoſe ſituated in the AX1LL4, ot 
arm-pit. See HIRcus. Bn 0 
GLaxDs of the Brea/?. See BREAST. 
| See BRONCHIAI. 
GIL AN DS, buccal. See BUCCALES. 
GLANDS, ceruminous, are thoſe which ſerve to ſeparate the 
cCar-wax, Or CERUMEN, See EAR. | ; 
GLANDS, ciliary. See CILIA. Se 
GLANDS, cyſic and hepatic. See LIVER and BILE, | 
GLAND, dorſal, is found in the thorax, about the fith 
vertebra of the back, adhering to the poſterior pat of 
the œſophagus. In different ſubjeQs it is of various 
ſizes: but it is commonly about the ſize of an almond; 
though it is ſometimes ſo ſmall as not to be found withe 
out great difficulty. Two glands are fometimes ſeen in 
this part. The dor/al gland has been deſcribed by Vele- 
lius and other ancient anatomiſts. Some have ſuppo e 
that this g/and ſerves to ſecrete a fluid to afſift digeſtion, 
and others that it diſeharges a mucous fluid into the Ci 
vity of the oeſophagus. | 3 . 
GLaNDs, inguinal, are ſituated on each ſide in the 2 
near the crural veſſels, and, in various diſeaſes, * ap 
to become tumid and inflamed. Abſceſſes ae (Ky 
formed in theſe glands. | 


al tubes 
y Croſs canals; 4s 7 


GLANDS, jugular. Bee JUGULAR» 
GLANDs /abial. See Lips. ; 
GLANDS, /achrymal. See LACHRYMAL-» | 
GLANDs, /umbal, glandulæ lumbares, are three 
called by Bartholine, as lying on the Joins. , the del- 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, rh mul. 
cending cava and aorta, in the angle made go ids orer 
gents with the cava; the third, and ſmalleſt, "a: thet 
the former, under the appendices of the ape jafted 
communicate, and are connected together * 117 2 com- 
veſſels. Bartholine concluded them to ſerve 28 inn 
mon receptacle of the chyle; but 


glands thus 


Dr. Whartons Oak 


is more probable, viz. that they ſupply the met 
larger g/ands ſound in the meſentery of brutes. 
GLaNDs, lymphatic. See Ly MPHATICS: 
GLANDS, maxillary, See MaxILLAkX. 
GLANDS, meſenteric. See MrsENTERT. 


GLANDS, miliary, glandule miutares, See M1L1 
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A. ens, meat. See MOLAR: 8 
— mucilaginous. | See MUCILAGINOUS glands, 
Gra 1 mucous, glandulæ mucoſa. See Mu cos glands, 


GLanDS) myrtiform, are contractions of the hymen, broke 


by the firſt act of venery. See CARUNEUL # myrtrformes 
YMEN. i | 
_ Nuckian. See NUCKIANE. 5 | 
Gr.anDs, odoriferous, glandule odor iferæ, are certain ſmall 
glands, diſcovered by Dr. [yſon, in that part of the 
xls where the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus. 
He gave them the name from the briſk ſcent which their 
ſeparated liquor emits. In ſuch perſons as have the pre- 
ace longer than ordinary, theſe are not only more in 
number, but larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of 
juice, which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and 
corrupts the glands. Theſe glands are very conſpicuous 
in moſt quadrupeds, eſpecially in dogs and the boar. 
GLaxns of the eſophagus. See OESOPHAGUS. 
GLanDs, palatine. See PALATE. | 
GLaxDs, parotid. See PAROTIDES. 


GLAND, pineal, glandula pinealis, See PINEAL gland and | 


 ConNARION. 3 | 
GLanD, pituitary, glandula pituitaria. See PITUITARY 
land. | | 
favs, renal, glandulz renales, called alſo capſule atra- 
bilares, are two glands, firſt diſcovered by Euſtachius, 
between the aorta and the kidneys, a little above the 
emulgent veſſels, though tlicir ſituation and figure are va- 
ried; in ſome they are round, in others ſquare, trian- 
oular, &c. The right is ufually bigger than the left, 
and each about the ze of a nux vomica: they are in- 
cloſed in fat. | | | | 
Their uſe is not certainly known : it is ſuppoſed to be to 
ſeparate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes 
to the kidneys. See CAPSUL atrabilares. ; 
Mr. Du Vernoy remarks the glandule renales to be very 
variable in their magnitude, figure, &c. but that they 
are always contiguous, and firmly connected to the kid- 
neys. In ſome fcetuſes they appear ſolid, without any 
cavity; in others, they are diſtended with thin blood; 
in adults, they are always flat: they are readily diſtended, 
by blowing air into them by their vein. When the glands 
are opened, and quickfilver is injeCted, a great many 
ducts are ſeen, at which the mercury runs out. 'I'wo 
arteries and a vein belong to each gland, and a great 


many duCts, like rays, make a circle round it. An ar- 


tery, arifing from the aorta, is ſent down from the lower 
edge of the gland to the teſtes of men, and ovaria of 
women, which Valſalva miſtook for ducts. Comment. 
Acad. Petrop. tome v. See RENEs ſuccenturiati. | 
GLANDS, ſalival. See SALIVA. | . 
GLanDs, ſebaceous, glandulæ "pure are a number of gland, 
placed under the {kin of the auricle of the ear, firſt diſ- 
covered by Valſalva, and thus denominated, becauſe they 
ſeparate a greaſy matter, like ſebum, or tallow. | 
This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of 
the ſkin, turns it into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. 
There are many glands, of different kinds, which bear 
this name from their uſe. | | 
GLANDS, ſplenic. See SPLEEN. 
GLANDs, ſublingual. See SUBLINGUAL. 
GLANDS, thyroid. See THrrRoIDEz. 
GLaxDs, diſeaſes of. See CANCER and ScIRRHUS. = 
GLANDES terræ, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tuberous roots of a plant of the LATHY Rs kind, called 
tne latbyrus repens tuberoſus. 5 
GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, conſiſting in a 
_ ſlimy matter, running from the noſe, of a dif- 
5 colour according to the degree of the malignity, 
3 as the infection has been of a ſhorter or longer con- 
et being white, yellow, green, or black, ſome- 
mes tinged with blood. | | | 
n aſcribe it to various cauſes : ſome to infection; 
. 15 . diſorder of the lungs; others to the ſpleen; 
- 1 , liver; and others to the brain. After it has | 
ns 00 Canding, thas the mattec 1s of a blackiſh 
to cane dich is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it 
mourning of ah 3 and hence they call it the 
ernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this 


order; . a 
ot PL: and as theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, | 
Canders increaſe more. | 


La Foſſe, farrier to the ki | 
| e king of France, has latel 
uken great pains, : : y 


by repeated diſſecti diſcover 
the y repeate ections, to 
the * and cauſe of this diſorder, and to aſcertain 
linguiſiſeq 2 effectual method of cure. He has diſ- 
are incurabl, ven different kinds of glanders, four of which 
the purule e. The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, 
is diſchar ee of which comes up the trachea, and 
appearing” through the noftrils, like a whitiſh liquor, | 
a waſtin ane in lumps and grumes: the ſecond 
en ar, "_ uſually ſeizes horſes at the 


„„ G L A | 


| dedline of a diſeaſe cauſed by too hard labour, and pro- 
ceeds from the lungs: the third is a malignant diſcharge, 
which ſometimes attends the srRANGLEs, falls upon 
the lungs, and is diſcharged at the noſtrils : the fourth 
is when an acrimonious humour in the FARCY ſeizes 
theſe parts: the fiſth ariſes from a horſe's taking cold: 
the ſixth is a diſcharge from the ſtrangles, which ſomes 
times vents itſelf at the noſtrils: the ſeventh, or real 
glanders, 1s that above deſcribed. 
M. La Foſſe, after examining, by difſeQion, the carcaſes 
of glandered horſes, and waking a ſtrict ſcrutiny into 
the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted in his enquiry by inge- 
nious anatomiſts for the ſpace of ten years, alhirms'this 
diſeaſe to be altogether local, and that the true ſeat of it 
is in the pituitary membrane which lines the partition 
along the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes or ca- 
vities of the cheek-bones on each fide of the noſe, and 
the frontal ſinuſſes or cavities above the orbits of the 
eyes; that the viſcera, as the liver, lungs, &c. of glan- 
dered horſes are, in general, very found ;z and, therefore, 
that the ſeat of the diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as 
many authors have aſſerted. | 
He found theſe cavities more or leſs, filled with a viſcous 
ſlimy matter; the membrane, which lines both them 
and the noſtrils, inflamed, thickened, and corroded with 
ſordid ulcers, which, in ſome caſes, had eat into the 
bones. He obſerves, that, when glandered horſes dif- 
charge matter from both noſtrils, both ſides of the mem- 


one noſtril only, that ide only was found diftempered : 
and if one gland only was affected, the horfe diſcharged 
from one noſtril only; but if both were affected, the 
diſcharge was ſrom both. It has been obſerved, that the 
glandlers in horſes very much reſembles a diſorder in men, 
called the OZENA. 
In this diſeaſe, if the matter ſticks to the inſide of the 
noſtrils, like glue or ſtiff paſte; if the infide of the noſe 
is raw, and appears of a livid or leaden hue, and the 
matter becomes bloody, fœtid, and of an aſh- colour; 
theſe ſymptoms are very unfavourable : but when only a 
limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh 
matter, the gland under the jaw does not much increaſe, 
and the diſorder has been of no long continuance, a 
ſpeedy cure may be expected. The cure of this milder 
kind of glanders may firſt be attempted by injections and 
fumigations. When theſe latter ſymptoms appear, the 
horſe ſhould firit be bled, and treated as in the common 
diſorder of a cold; and then, let an emollient injection, 
prepared with a decoction of linſeed, marſh-mallows, 


| elder, chamomile flowers, and honey of roſes, or ſuch 


like, be thrown up as far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſy- 


ringe, and repeated three times a day: if the running 


is not leſſened or removed in a fortnight by theſe means, 
a reſtringent injection may be prepared with tincture of 
roſes, lime-water, &c. and the noſtrils fumigated with 


the powders of frankincenſe, maſtick, amber, and cin- 


nabar, burnt on an iron heated for that purpoſe, the 
fumes of which may eaſily be conveyed through a tube 
into the noſtrils. When the diſeaſe is inveterate, re- 
courſe muſt be had to the operation of trepanning, which 
M. La Foſſe performed on three horſes, two of which 


diſcharged from one noſtril only, and the third from 
both : he trepanned the two firſt on that ſide of the head 


which was affected, and the other on both ſides, and 


found that the wound and perforation filled up with _ 


good fleſh in twenty-fix days, and the horſes ſuffered no 
1nconvenience from the operation. The method of per- 


forming this operation will be underſtood by means of 


fig. 22. Tab. Miſcellany, and the following explication : 
B, B, are two lines repreſenting the bounds of the ce- 
rebellum, or back part of the brain, which commences 
from the line D. CC is a line, where the ſuperior part 
of the ſinus frontalis commences, together with a view 


of the bottom of the ſinus, terminating between the 


lines D and E, where appears a ſubſtance in the form 


of a pear, which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve-like bone, 


through which the olfactory nerves paſs, communicating 
ſenſibility to the pituitary membrane. E repreſents the 
beginning of the maxillary ſinus, terminating at M: the 
ſhaded ſpace between theſe lines repreſents the great 
cavities. F is a bony partition, ſeparating this ſinus into 
two parts that have no communication; of which par- 
titions there are ſometimes two, repreſented by F and G. 
Some horſes have neither of theſe. N ſhews the place 
of the cornets or horns; O, the redoublings; P, their 
middle part; Q, the lower part of them; and M, the 
bony pipe or canal which guards the maxillary nerve: 
AA is the ſeptum narium, dividing the noſe from top 
to bottom, and ſeparating the two noſtrils; L ſhews the 
place where the trepan ſhould be applied, when there is 
reaſon to apprehend that the g/anders is ſpread into the 
frontal ſinus; E is the place where it ſhould be applied 


o 


brane and cavities were affected; but when they ran at 
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to cleanſe the maxillary ſinus, though the round ſpot . 
tween D and E is r becauſe one orifice in this 
ace will ſerve to waſh all the parts, both above and be- | 
ow, with one injection. H ſhews the place where an- 
other perforation thould be made, as a drain for diſ- 
charging the foul matter waſhed away by the injection; 
and this hole, kept open by a hollow leaden pipe, would, 
in all recent caſes, be ſufficient. I repreſents the in- 
jection thrown in by the ſyringe, which flows out by the 
orifice and the noſtril K; and, during this part of the 
operation, the noſtrils ſhould be held cloſe. If there 
ſhould be two bones in the maxillary ſinus, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to pierce through both, with a ſtilletto or ſharp- 
pointed tuck, as in the figure. The trepan ſhould be 
directed towards the interior part of the noſe, to prevent 
its being obſtructed by the roots of the teeth. R is the 
trepan, S the handle which turns it, and T the ſaw-part 
to be applied to the bone. The ſurgeon's trephine will 
anſwer the purpoſe for this operation; but before the 
inſtrument is applied, a circular piece of the ſkin, of 
about the ſize of half a crown, ſhould be firſt cut off 
with the membrane which covers the bone. The ſy— 
ringe ſhould be large enough to contain half a pint of 
injection. The injection firſt uſed ſhould be of a deter- 
ſive nature, as a decoction of birth-wort, gentian, and 
centaury, to a quart of which may be added two ounces 
of Egyptiacum and tincture of myrch; and when the 
diſcharge abates, and the matter becomes of a thick con- 
ſiſtence and white colour, this injection may be changed 
for barley-water, honey of roſes, and tincture of myrrh; 
and lor completing the cure, Bates's alum-water, or a 
ſolution of colcothar, vitriol, lapis medicamentoſus, and 
ſuch like, in lime- water, will ferve to dry up the moiſ- 
ture, and to reſtore the tone of the relaxed glands. For 
this purpoſe Dr. Bracken recommends the following 


mixture: take of alum and white vitriol, powdered, of each | 


 fourounces; ca'cine them in acrucible; whencold, powder 
the calx, and mis it with a gallon of lime-water and a quart 
of vinegar, and decant the mixture clear for uſe. Ihe 
perforations that are made in this operation ſhould be 
kept, open, after the uſe of the injection, by fitting to 
the upper one a piece of cork waxed over, and a hollow 
leaden tent to the lower, through which there will be a 


conſtant drain of matter from the ſinuſſes; and both may | 
be ſecured by a proper bandage. The growth of the | 
fleſh ſhould be alſo checked by rubbing with cauſtic me- 
_ dicines, or applying the actual cautery. The cure will | 


be expedited, by giving every day a quart or three pints 


of a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum chips, by purging at | 


proper intervals, and putting a rowel into the horſe's 
cheſt: and if theſe fail, mercurials may be adminiſtered 
with the phyſic, and the alterative powders with lime- 
water may be given and continued for ſome time. 
The following remedy is ſaid to have ſucceeded, in fifty 
caſes out of ſixty, for curing the glanders, without tre- 
panning. Keep the horſe a day or two with ſmall quan- 
tities of choice hay, and ſcalded bran ; then blow up his 


"noſtrils as much aſſarabacca, in fine powder, as will lie 


on a ſix-pence, evening and morning, giving him for 
_ drink ſmall lime-water during four or five days: then 
boil two ounces of elecampane roots in a quart of milk, 
till thry mix, and give it once a day during three or four 
days more; then boil two handfuls of the white moſs 
that grows on oaken pales, in two quarts of milk, till 
one is conſumed z [train it and ſqueeze the mois, and 
give the milk juſt warm: repeat this for four or five days. 


About an hour after the horſe has had his drink each day, | 
take a piece of {weet butter, about the ſize of an egg, 


and about half an ounce of brimſtone finely powdered, 
and work them well together; then take two clean gooſe 
feathers, as long as they can be procured, and make a 
hole in each of the quill ends, in which faſten two long 


threads; then anoint the feathers well with the mixture, | 


and roll them in dry flour of brimſtone : open the hol ſe's 
noſtrils, and thruſt the feathers up into his head, faſten- 
ing the threads to the top of his head, to prevent their 
dropping out: ride him an hour or two morning and 
evening, and let him ſland half an hour aſter he ceturns 
to the ſtable before the feathers are taken out: purſue 
this courſe eight or nine days, bathing his head with 
camphorated ſpirits of wine, and aſterwards confining 


his head over a tub of hot grains, that he may breathe | 


the ſteam. A rowel may prevent a relapſe. 
GLANDULA, in Anatomy, the ſame as GLAND. 

The word is a dimunitive of the Latin glans, acorn ; and 

is here uſed on account of ſome external reſemblance 


between the glands of tht body and the fruit of the oak. 


GLANDULA Guidonis, among Surgeons, is a tumour reſem- 
bling a gland; ſoft, ſingle, moveable, with roots, and 
ſeparate from the adjacent | 

GLANDULE, in Engli/h, 
the amygdalæ, or almond 


yorty, 1 | 
. a little gland. Thus 


GLA 


GLANDULOUS, or Grant an ſom 


of glands, or that abounds with gland. b Opel 
The BREASTS are glandulous bodies. The cor | 
ſtance of the brain is commonly reputed to wa ſub. 
though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made b Cul, 
able injections, holds, that there is no fuck 1 air. 
gland therein. "gaz 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind 
which they called cars glanduloſa, ot glandulms 
GLANDULOUS body, glanduloſum cor; 
4 Rn the PROSTATA. 
LANDULOUS roots, among Botanifs, ſuch tuberofs 
as are faſtened together in l. 8 
5 gether in large numbers by ſmall Gbres 
GLANIS, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh 
8 the ſheat-fiſh, aud in Latin stLuRus. 
LANS, Acorn, in Natural Hiſtory, a fruit contzineg ... 
in a ſmooth but hard bark, ED a 898 
hind- part being covered with a kind of cup, and the . 
part bare. See Acorn and Oak. gs 
9 in Anatomy, the tip or button of the » 
that part covered with the prepuce, called al 6 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) * "4 lit. d. fig. 8 5 ; 
The glans is only a dilatation of the extremity of the 
ſpongeous ſubſtance of the urethra, which is here bunch. 
ed, and turned back to the two conical tips of the cr. 
pora cavernoſa, which terminate therein. 
The extremity of the prepace is apt to grow ſo ſtreight 
in old men, that they cannot bare the glans ; perhays 
through the defect of ſrequent erections. 
We read of a glans penis regenerated after amputation 
in the Medical Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 35. . 
GLaxs is alſo uſed to denote the tip or extremity of the 
CLITORIS, from its reſemblance, bath in form and uſe, 
| » that of the penis. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. iz. 
it. c. | | CE 
Ihe principal difference conſiſts in this, that it is not 
| Perforated, This glans is alſo covered wich a preputium, 
formed of the inner membrane of the labia, 
GLans marinus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a 


of fleſh, 
FLESH, 
corpus, more Particularly 


» Called in Evelifh 


ENTS, or 


in Engliſh the centre-ſhell. | | 
GLaNs trachitifera, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to a kind of figued 
foſſil, found uſually among the trochitz and entrochi, 
and evidently appearing to have in ſome manner belonged 
to them. All the writers, who have themſelves exz- 
mined the places where the trochitz are found, hare 
mentioned theſe under the names of glandes trochutiſere, 
others under Jeſs determinate ones. Agricola calls them 
lapides informes; and Liſter, after him, rude flones, har. 


Tranſ. N® 100. | : 
GLANUS, or GLanis, in 1chthyology, a name given by 
Pliny, and many other of the old writers, to that ſpecies 
ol the filurus which we in England call the ſheat6i 
the glanus and SILURUS of authors, diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the ſilurus with four beards on 
the cnn. - | a . 2 
GLAREANA, in Ornitbology, the name of a bird deſcribed 
by Geſner from the ligure, and ſuſpected to be no 7 
different from the $P1FOLET TA, Called tordino byt 
Venetians, a kind of lark. 
GLASS, vitrum, a tranſparent, 
body, produced of a ſalt and ſand, or ſlone, 
action of fire. 3 3 
The word is formed of the Latin gun, à plant es 
by the Greeks, i/atis ; by the Romans, %% J , 
ancient Britons, guadum ; by the Engliſh, phe 
find frequent mention of this plant in ages ** 
particularly Cæſar, Vitruvius, Pliny, Ke. podle with 
that the ancient Britons painted or dyed their 


:4, brittle, falten 
ſolid, brittle by th 


may be ſlo 
eve 
| trified, i. e. converted into g/a/s. 100 in 
6001p itſalf gives way to che ſu 
BURNING glaſs, and becomes glaſs. 
Add, that as g/aſs is the effect or fruit o 
the laſt effect of that element; : 
all the force of fire not being able to cart = 
of any natural body beyond its nn are divided 
GLASS, nature and 1 of. Natura ola conſiden 
in what claſs of bodies to rank g/. a 
it as a concrete juice; ee ö 
jus ranks it among the media milie“ eh Wi 
62h when in fuſion, call it metal: but oy 1 et 
reaſon, ſets aſide all theſe opinions, ve re natural d, 
ation, that all the forementione bodies are 100 


M4 C 
cretes z whereas glaſs 18 A compoun ma a 


*alid 


" glandutes, 
7 


the cars, are by ſome called 


never found in the earth as the others: Fulloph 


genus of thell-fiſh, more uſually called 5ALANUs, and 


ing impreſſions of the entrochi. See farther, Philo, | 
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3 ontends, that g/aſs is no more arti- 

allopt dene ee that they 22 both equally ex- 
Juced from other bodies; the one from ſand, 
trated or eauer® © He adds, that though ſalts or 
her from its ore. , g 5 © 

the oo added to ſand for the making of glaſs, yet it is 
aſhes they contribute to the compolition of g; 
falſe = ali to him, being only for the better 
their aj th of the glaſs from the mineral ſtone. 
2 D., Merret ealily confutes: for if glaſs were ex- 

7 1 from tones or ſand only, the weight of the me- 
15 u be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone; 
1 = it is, in reality, much greater, a hundred weight 
115 d ſufficing for one hundred and fifty of g/. 
4 A the aſhes contribute a deal of ſalt to the com- 
poſition of glaſs. Accordingly, in 7753 of 9 
one may ſometimes pick out grains of falt, eahly diſco- 
verable to the taſte 3 beſide that the fineſt 94%, ſtanding 
long in a ſubterraneous place, will moulder or reſolve 
into its firſt ingredients, ſalt and ſand, by the decay of 
the union thereof: whence it appears, that the ſalt re- 
mains in the glaſs in ſpecie. To which may be added 
that experiment of Van Helmont: “ Melt g/a/s-duſt with 
« ſandiver, and ſet them in a moiſt place, and the zlafs 
« will cefolve into water; pour on aqua regia, enough 
« tg ſaturate the ſandiver, and the ſand will precipitate 
to the bottom in the ſame quantity and weight as was 
« firſt uſed.” Helm. cap. De Terra. 8 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of g, or a ſolution into 
its firſt principle or ingredients, the ſalt being imbibed 
by the landiver and aqua regia, Merret. Not. in Ant. 
Neri De Art. Vitrar. | 4 
The learned and curious author juſt mentioned gives us 
the following characters or properties of glaſs, whereby | 
it is diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies, viz. 1. That it 
is an artificial concrete of ſalt and ſand, or ſtones. 2. 
Fuſible by a ſtrong fire. 3. When fuſed, tenacious and 
coherent. 4. It does not waſte or conſume in the fire. 
When melted, it cleaves to iron. 6. Ductile, when 
red-hot, and faſhionable into any form, but not malleable; 
and capable of being blown into a hollownefs, which 
no mineral is. 7. Frangible, when thin, wichout an- 
nealing. 8. Friable when cold. 9. Always diaphanous, 
whether hot or cold. 10. Flexible and elaſtic. 11. Diſ- 
ſoluble by cold and moiſture. 12. Only capable of be- 
ing graven, or cut with a diamond or other hard ſtones, | 
and emery. 13. Receives any colour or dye, both ex-| 
ternally and internally. 14. Not diſſolvable by aqua- 
fortis, aqua-regia, or mercury. 15. Neither acid juices, 
nor any other matter, extract either colour, taſte, or 
any other quality, from it. 16. It admits of poliſhing. 
17. Neither loſes of weight nor ſubſtance, by the longeſt 
aud moſt frequent uſe. 18. Gives fufion to other me- 
tals, and ſoftens them. 19. The molt pliable thing in 
the world, and that which belt retains the faſhion given | 
it. 20. Not capable of being calcined. 21. An open 
glaſs, filled with water in the ſummer-time, will gather 
drops of water on the outſide, juſt fo far as the water 
on the inſide reaches; and a man's breath blown upon it 
will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22. Little glaſs balls, filled 
with water, mercury, or other liquor, and thrown into 
the fire, as alſo drops of green glaſs broken, fly afunder 


nor ruſt it. 24. It may be cemented as ſtones and me- 


rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields muſical 
notes, higher or lower, as the g/ is more or leſs full; 
and this makes the liquor friſk and leap. 55 | 
LASS, ductility of. See DUCTILITY, | 


N a8 Job; for that writer, chap. xxviii ver. 17. 
(0- | Ppeaking of wiſdom, ſays, Gold and g/aſs ſhall not be 
- equalled to it, a 1 | 
e to obſerve, is the reading of the Septuagint, 
_ atin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. for in the Eng- 
| IP 155 inſtead of glaſs, we read cry/tal; and the 
ven in ee In the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the 
11 gol Spain's edition. In other verſions, &c. it is read 


4 8 &c. diamond ; in others, car- 
neſiect, the >. 5 n; looking-glaſs. Fas 
ra. I iginal word is zechuchib, which 1s derived 

zacac, to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, 


- nel rene and the ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is ap- 
Jer = he lrankincenſe; and rendered in the Septuagint, 
p tering IF ence the reafon of ſo many different ren- 
0 rent, ER the word hgnifying beautiful and tranſpa- 
1 apply it Nj general, the tranſlators were at liberty to | 


Whatever was valuable and tranſparent. 


_ 0 

15 thor r will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt au- 
the Clouds SED 5 : that poet, in his comedy called 

" Vol. II. N 154, ii. uſes the word Hyalus, vaa®-, 


with a loud noiſe. 23. Neither wine, beer, nor any“ 
other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its colour, | 


tals. 25. A drinking-glaſs, partly filled with water, and | 


ty, | GLass, origin and hiſtory of. De Neri will have glaſs as| 


oe» 1 5 . g * 5 ; 7 
4e m others, beryl: in the Italian, Spaniſh, French, | 


GLA 


which is now ordinarily rendered glaſs: He thete intfö: 
duces Strepſiades, teaching Socrates a new way to pay 
old debts, viz. * by placing a fair tranſparent ſtone 
“ ſold-by the druggiſts, from which the fire is ſtriick, 
„between the ſun and the writing, and ſo melting away 
e the letters thereof.” This ſtone Socrates calls Fax 
which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes derives from bens, t9 
rain, from the likeneſs it bears to ice, which is rain, or 
water congealed; though, it muſt be owned, the word 
bad. is ambiguous, and ſignifies cr as well as gl: 
and Gorrzus obſerves, that the ancients had a kind of 


1 oor amber, tranſparent as 34%, called by ſome da- 
. | 


Ariſtotle bas two problems upon g/a/5 : the firſt, Why 
we ſee through it? The ſecond, Why it is not malle= 
able? If theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned 
doubt very much, this would properly be the earlieſt 
teſtimony in favour of the antiquity of g/aſs ; but the 
firſt author, who makes unqueſtionable mention of this 
matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſæus, who uſes it in a ſi- 
mile: „“ As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen through 
4 glas; Ke. RT 

After him the word occurs commonly enough: Lucian 
mentions large drinking-glaſſes; and Plutarch, in his 
Sympoſiacon, ſays, that the fre of tamariſk-wood is the 
fitteſt ſor the making of glaſs. | SY 


Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that 


takes notice of glaſs. Ni recta foramina tranant, Qua- 
lia ſunt vitri. Dr. Merret, however, adds, that glaſs 
could not be unknown to the ancients, but that it muſt 
needs be as ancient as pottery itſelf, or the art of mak- 
ing bricks; for ſcarcely can a kiln of bricks be burnt, or 

a batch of pottery ware be made, but ſome of the bricks 
and ware will be at leaſt ſuperficially turned to g/aſs. 


Hence, Ferrant. Imperatus, lib. xxv. cap. 7. Glaſs, 


* like the common kind, is found under ground, in 
ce places where great fires have been. Other glaſſes are 
% found in round clods, like fire-ſtone, ſome brittle, 
« others firm, &c. This foſſil % is wrought by the 


„Americans, and uſed inſtead of iron.“ | 
And no doubt but vitrifieations were more common in 


the ancient bricks than they are in ours; as they tem- 
pered their earth two years together, and burnt them 
better. * | | N 
Pliny relates the manner of the diſcovery of glaſs. It 
was found, according to that author, by accident, in 
Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by certain mer- 
chants driven thither by the fortune of the ſea. Being 
obliged to live there, and dreſs their victuals by making 
a fire on the ground, and there being ſtore of the plant 
kali upon the ſpot, this herb being burnt to afhes, and 
the ſand or ſtones of the place accidentally mixed with 
it, a vitrification was undeſignedly made; from whence 
the hint was taken, and eaſily improved. 1 
Indeed, how old ſoever g/a/s may be, the art of making 
and working it appears of no great antiquity. The firſt 
place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, 
which was famous for g and gla/s-houſes, as obſerved 
by Pliny, lib. xxxv1. cap. 26. $ 66. Mr. Nixon, in his 


_ obſervations on a plate of g/aſs, found at Herculancum, 


which was deſtroyed A. D. 80, on which occafion Pliny 
loſt his life, offers ſeveral probable conjectures as to the 
uſes to which ſuch plates might be applied. _ 
Such plates, he ſuppoſes, might ſerve for /pecula, or 
. looking-g/a//es ; for Pliny, in ipeaking of Sidon, adds, 
ſequidem ctiam ſpecula excogitaverat : the reflection of 
images from theſe ancient ſpecula being effected by be- 
ſmearing them behind, or tinging them through with 
ſome dark colour. Another uſe in which they might be 
employed, was for adorning the walls of their apart- 
ments, by way of wainſcot, to which Pliny is ſuppoſed 
to refer 5 his vitreæ cameræ, lib. xxxvi. cap. 25. $ 64. 
Mr. Nixon farther conjectures, that theſe g/a/s plates 
might be uſed for windows, as well as the lamina of 
lapis SPECULARIS and PHENGITES, which were im- 
provements in luxury mentioned by Seneca, and intros 
duced in his time, Ep. xc. However, there is no po- 
ſitive authority relating to the ufage of g/a/5s-windows 
earlier than the cloſe of the third century: Manieftius' 
%, ſays LaQuantius, mentem eſſe, quæ per eculos ea que 
ſent eppoſitay tranſpiciat, quaſi per fenęſtras lucente vitro 
aut fpeculari lapide obductas. De Opiſicio Dei, cap. 5. 
See Phil. Tranf. vol. I. art. 80. p. 601. vol. Iii. art. 23. 
p. 123. | 
The firſt time we hear of ge made among the Romans 
was in the time of Tiberius, when Pliny relates, that an 
artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed for making g/a/s malle- 
able, or rather flexible; though Petronius Arbiter, and 
ſome others, aſſure us, that the emperor ordered the 
artiſt to be beheaded for his invention: | 
According to venerable Bede, artiticers ſkilled in making 
glaſs were 1 ah over into England, in the year 674 
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'by abbot Benedict, who were employed in glazing the | 
C 


urch and monaſtery of Weremouth. According to 
others, they were firſt brought over by Wilfrid, biſhop 
of Worceſter, about the ſame time. Till this time the 
art of making g/a/ſs was unknown in Britain; though 
glaſs windows did not begin to be uſed before the year 


1180: till this period they were very ſcarce in private 


houſes, and conlidered as a kind of luxury, and as marks 
of great magnificence. Italy had them firlt, next France, 
from whence they came into England. | 
Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fine- 
neſs of its glaſſes; and in the thirteenth century, the 
Venetians were the only people that had the ſecret of 
making cryſtal We The great gla/5-works 
were at Muran, or Murano, a village near the city, which 
furniſhed all Europe with the fineſt and largeſt glaſſes. 

The g/aſs manufacture was firſt begun in England in 
1557: the finer ſort was made in the place called 
Crutched Friars, in London; the fine flint glafs, little in- 
ferior to that of Venice, was firft made in the Savoy- 
houſe, in the Strand, London. This manufacture ap- 
pears to have been much improved in 1635, when it 
was carried on with ſea-coal or pit- coal, inſtead of wood, 
and a monopoly was granted to Sir Robert Manſell, who 
was allowed to import the fine Venetian flint glaſſes for 


drinking, the art of making which was not brought to 


perfection before the reign of William III. But the firſt | 


glaſs plates, for looking-g/aſſes and coach windows, were 


made in 1672, at Lambeth, by the encouragement of 
the duke of Buckingham; who, in 1670, introduced 


the manufacture of fine g/aſs into England, by means of | 


Venetian artiits, with amazing ſuccels. So that within 
a century paſt, the French and Engliſh have not only 


come up to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians, and we 


are now no longer ſupplied from abroad. 


The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 


of glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large 
plates, till then unknown, and ſcarce practiſed yet by 
any but themſelves and the Engliſh. | 


That court applied itfelf with a laudable induſtry to cul- 


tivate and improve the g/a/s manufacture. A company 


of glaß-men was eſtabliſhed by letters patent; and it 


© 


was provided by an arret, not only that the ly fon 
glaſs ſhould not derogate any thing from nobility, 
even that none but nobles ſhould be allowed to work 
therein. | VV To 
LASS, ingredients of. The materials uſed in the compo- 


ſition of glaſs, we have obſerved, are ſalt and ſand, or 


elſe ſome kind of ſtone. 


The ſalt is of the fixed kind, ſuch as will not evaporate 


with the moſt intenſe heat: the ſand or ſtone mult be 
ſuch as will melt eafil 

conliſtence to the pw 
1. This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of afhes, 


called POLVERINE, or rochetta, brought from the Le- 


vant, and particularly from Alexandria and Tripoly. 


The aſhes are thoſe of a vegetable, frequent in the 


country, commonly called KAaL1 ; ſometimes tall, kallu, 


cal: ; by Geſner, alkal: ; by Lobel, /e; by Dodonzus, 


ſalſola; and by Camer, Gordoſus, Fuchſius, &c. anthyllis. 


Pr. Merret calls it Engi /alt-wort, from its ſaline taſte; 
and glaſs-weed, from the uſe made of its aſhes in mak- 


ing of gl.. ; ES 
Baubin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant, whereof there 


are four uſed by the Alexandrians, &c. for the making 


of polverine and ſoap, viz. kali geniculatum, kali ſccunda 


ſpecies, kali Egyptiacum, and keli ſpineſum. 
The firft and laſt our own coaſts afford, where they are 


called by the people freg-graſ and ſea-graſs ; but they are 


of no uſe for making of g/a/s being laid on a hot iron, 


- aſhes at all; whereas the kalis brought from the Levant, | 


they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving almoſt no 


applied on the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt 
wholly into polverine, i. e. very ſaline aſhes of a dark 
colour. | 


To get this ſalt from the polverine, they pulverize and | 


ſift it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair 


ſumed, taking care to ſtir it 


water and tartar, till a third 2 of the water is con- 
T 


filling up the copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſe- 
cond time, till half be conſumed : this done, they have 
a lee impregnated with falt, To get the ſalt from the 
lees, they boil them till the ſalt ſhoots at the top, which 
they ſcum off as it riſes into earthen pans, and thence 
into wooden vats to drain and dry, 

When the ſalt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into 
a furnace, to dry it farther with a gentle heat, When 
it is made ſufficiently dry, they pound and ſift it very 
fine, and lay it by to make rrIT. | 
Note, Inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of 


fern will alſo yield a falt which makes excellent g/s, 


nothing infecior to that of polverine: the method of pre- 


ut 


— 


— 


—_ — 


— — 


— — — 


; this is what gives firmneſs and | 


om time to time; then, 


— — 


| fame manner. 


containing the earth and lixiviate ſalts 


theſe are alſo liable to be injured by acids. Those that 


four parts of any of the above mentioned alkalis, mixed 


ſort of ſtony ſubſtance, called tar/s : the next ib f 


the river Po, which are ſaid not to be inferior in whit 


ters the g/a/5-men from uſing it. The preparation de. 


| or | 7 l 
Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white tranſparent ſtoreh 


ter rule, Dr. Merret obſerves, does not 


ich 18 9 
and more gritty; it is to be well waſhed, . lala 
the ee it needs. Our glaſs-boules 2 g 
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paration is the ſame. Add, that the, 
and ſtalks of beans, as alſo thoſe Tn 0 the az 
buſh, millet-ſtalks, ruſhes, cyperuſes _ » brandy, 
plants, may be uſed for the like Purpoſe, oy abet 
| alter 
Pearl-aſhes form a leading flux in the manut,: ; 
glaſs, and moſtly ſupply the place of the Lean of 
the barillas of Spain, and many other king "t-ahes 
formerly brought here for making both 1 wich were 
10 PE aRL-a/hes. 2% and loa, 
There are other fluxes uſed for di bi 
and for various purpoſes, as 0 Wb 1 
ſalt, borax, arſenic, ſmiths clinkers, and wood.” 
4 


þ 
as Produces 
veral fluxes, we 


incineration. With regard to theſe ſe 
may obſerve, in general, that the more calt of lead 

other metallic earth enters into the comnor : Irs 
glaſs, ſo much the more fuſihle, ſoft 15 enen 
denſe this glaſs ts, and reciprocally, ? 0G 
The colours given to glaſs by calxes of lead, are ſh; 

of yellow : on the other hand, 2 laſſes that conte 2 
ſaline fluxes partake of the properties of ſalts: ry wy 
leſs heavy, leſs denſe, harder, whiter, won hell 25 
and more brittle than the former; and glaſſes 8 * 
both ſaline and metallic fluxes, do alſo partake « 
properties of both theſe ſubſtances. Glaſſes * 
are eaſily ſuſceptible of alteration by the action of 
and water eſpecially thoſe in which alkalis renal; nd 


ee e e 

: ecome opake 
when expoſed to air. By attending to theſe properties 
of different fluxes, phlogiſtic or ſaline, the arti me 
know how to adjuſt the proportions of theſe to ſand ; 
powdered flints, for the various kinds of glaſs. Ifa 10 
be required that is denſe, fuſible, and not faline, os 
part and a half of red lead or litharge may be mul 
with one part of ſand, and fuſed together : if equal par 
of ſand and of calx of lead be employed, a gloſs fone 
what leſs denſe and harder will be produced: if a 20 
be required of very little denſity, only ſaline fluxes mit 
be employed. A glaſs of this kind may be compoſed af 
fix parts of ſalt of tartar, or of pot-aſh, or of purified 
ſoda, mixed with eight parts of ſand or of fnts; ord 


with two parts of nitre or of borax, and eight parts d 
vitriftable earth. When a cryſtal glaſs is required, whe 
ſhall be of an intermediate quality betwixt the metalic 
and ſaline glaſſes, it may be made from a mixture of one 
part of the above mentioned ſalts, one part of calxd 
lead, and two parts of fand or other vitrifiable ear. 
By varying the proportion of theſe ingredients, mary 
different kinds of g/a//es may be produced, each of which 
may be good, if the quantity of each of the fluxes en. 
ployed be proportionable to its vitriſying power. Di 
Chem. art. /itrification 5 

2. For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in 24%. The bel, 
we have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and 
tranſparent. This is found principally in Italy, being 


or cuogola, a ſort of pebbles found at the bottoms 
rivers, and gathered for the Venetian manufacture out0 


neſs to alabaſter. _ | | 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glaſs _ 
mon flint, diſtinguiſhed for this uſe by their clear, traut 


parent, black colour; but the charge of preparing it . 
ceſſury for ſtone is to calcine, powder, and herce . 


which will not burn to lime, are fit to make 3 fu. 
that all ſtones which will ſtrike WEI 7 40 5 
ble of being employed in making ot g 1 wire; 
Where proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is 2 
is now almoſt the only kind of ſubſtance emp 0 ae 
Britiſh manufactures of glaſs. 'The beſt tor t or by 
is that which is white, ſmall, and ſhining; 2 5 
the microſcope, it appears to be ſmall fg fe texture, 
cryſtal. Tor green glaſs, that which is ot 27% f 


l l 
with white ſand for their cryſtal glaſſes 1806 — 


Norſolk, and Maidſtone in Kent; and wi 
for green glaſs, from Woolwich. | | 
Some mention a third ingredient in 4% ſcudo- bi. 
neſe, or MAGNESIA, or /yderea, a kind o ay Mend? 
ſtone, dug up in Germany, Italy, and © u hereo! to! 
hills in Somerſetſnire. But the proportion, not uſed 
reſt is very inconſiderable; beſide, rural grew 
all g/aſs. Its office is to purge off the wm | 
colour, and give it ſome other tinAure ted fat | 


61 A 


ofe it ſhould be choſen of a deep colour, 


For this putp ſpecks of a metalline appearance, or a 


and free from 


ſt; yo... 
e and then toundergo a thorough levigation 


f magneſia in deſtroying the colours of g, 
1 called %o ſoap of glaſs, is accounted for by 1 
Nontamp, in his Traite des Couleurs pour la Peinture 
en Email, in the following manner: the magneſia de- 
ſtroys the green, olive, and blue colours of glaſs, by add- 
ing to them a purple tinge, and by the mixture produc- 
inn blackiſh brown colour; and, as blackneſs is cauſed | 
merely by an abſorption of the rays of light, the blackiſh 
tinge given to the g/aſs by the mixture of colours, pre- 
vents the reflection of ſo many rays, and thus renders 
050 y this ſubſtance ſuggeſts an obvious reaſon for 
uſing it very ſparingly in thoſe compoſitions of g/aſs, which 
are required to be very tranſparent. Nitre or ſalt-petre 
is alſo uſed with the ſame intention; for by deſtroying, 
in a certain degree, the phlogiſton, which gives a ſtrong 
tinge of yellow to glaſs prepared with lead as a flux, it 
ſerves to free it from this coloured tinge; and in ſaline 
glaſſes, nitre is requiſite in a ſmaller proportion to render 
them ſufficiently tranſparent, as in the caſe of looking- 
laſs, and other kinds of plates. For an account of Mr. 
Dollond's excellent contrivance for deſtroying the colours 
in the object glaſſes of teleſcopes, &c. fee ABERRA- 
| TION. N | 

After all, the moſt tranſparent 34% is ſubjeCt to bubbles 
and veins, the methods of preventing-which are yet little 
known; and this is an inconvenience by which Mr. Dol- 
lond's excellent diſcovery is affected; for the flint glaſs, 


ing a 


diſturb the rays in their paſſage, and render the viſion | 
\ confuſed. This effect is owing to the denſity of theſe 
veins being greater than that of the reſt of the glaſs, as 


luminous object; for this image of a vein, thus receiv- 
ed, is a line brighter than the reſt of the image of the 


each ſide. But the bright line evidently ſhews a conver- 
gency of rays, which can only be effected by the veins 
being denſer than the medium in which they are placed. 
The reaſon why flint g/a/s is more ſubject to veins than | 
any other glaſs is, ſays the tranſlator of Macquer's Che- 
mical Dictionary, becauſe it is compoſed of materials of 
more different denſities. | 
M. Macquer, with a view of improving the manufacture 
of this z/a/5, propoſes to facilitate the union of the calx 
of lead and ſand, of which it is compoſed, by depriving | 
the calx of lead, as much as poſſible, of its phlogiſton, 
Which may be done by combining the vitriolic acid with 
minium, or red-lead, and expoſing this compoſition to 
the operation of fire, to diſengage it from the acid; and 
alſo by giving theſe two ſubſtances the greateſt poſlible 
degrees of fluidity and mobility, which may be done by 
mixing with the compoſition of them a conſiderable 
quantity of ſolvents. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. for 1773. 
As impenetrable as g is to the common menſtruums, 
* * find it eaten by the air in length of time, when ex- 
| poſed in old windows; but the effects of its being kept 
in a ſubterraneous place are much more ſtrange. Borri- 


| Fa of a citizen. The houſe had been buried there 
en ages, and there were found in it ſeveral glaſs urns, 


retained 


aned its ſmooth ſurface and tranſparence ; but it was | 


: ſplit into a vaſt number of thin laminæ, which were as 
ap! pelluci 


wer 5 and fine as Muſcovy glaſs; and in ſome places 
boy unged with all the beautiful colours that art could 
- given, We are not acquainted perfectly with the 


dit l 

the | 2 abs of working their g/; but it is not probable 
0 the reſet d be any thing particular in the formation of 
iv i thas ra to determine it to ſplit thus into flakes ; but 
rock Fd 10 of the ſame kind, in any form, would have 
uſes Las — ſame. Borrich. De Octu Chemiz. 
il % nds of, The manufactured glaſs now in uſe may | 


e divided into t 


Zlaſs, coloured hree general kinds; white tranſparent 


glaſs, and common green or bottle glaſs. 


fe — . rſt kind, there is a great variety; as the flint 

va 1 is vhs called with us, and the German cryſtal 
* Plates for S Ale applied to the ſame uſes; the glaſs for 
ade 1 ed ere looking-glaſſes; the glaſs for win- 
2 vVeſſels. 2 er lights; and the glaſs for phials and ſmall 
ths 


dit * s in forming them, as well as in the coarſe- 
nit bs Are of ſuch as are uſed for their body. The 


require N and beſt window glaſs, not only 


pl 4 N again differ in the ſubſtances em- 
flint 


4 


magneſia requires to be well calcined in a 


which he uſes, is peculiarly ſubject to ſmall veins, that 


appears from cheir : mage received on white paper, when | 
the g/aſs is held between the paper and a candle, or other 


glaſs, and this bright line is defined by a dark edge on| 


Bins tells us, that at the time when he was at Rome, | 
there was dug up a whole houſe from under the kitchen | 


or lacrymatories. The glaſs of theſe had no holes made 
nes nn, as our old g/aſs in chamber-windows has, but till | 


n the fluxes, as may render it prac-| 
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ticable to free the g/a/s perfectly from all colour; but for 
the ſame reaſon likewiſe, either the white Lynn ſand, 
calcined flints, or white pebbles, ſhould be uſed. The 
others do not demand the ſame nicety in the choice of 
the materials; though the ſecond kind of window glas, 
and the beſt kind of phial, will not be ſo clear as they 
ought, if either too brown ſand, or impure ſalts, be ſuf- 
tered to enter into their compoſition. 

Of coloured glaſs there is a great variety of forts, dif- 
fering in their colour, or other properties, according to 
the occaſions for which they are wanted. The differ- 
ences in the latter kind depend on the accidental prepa- 
ration and management of the artiſts by whom they are 
manufactured. See the ſubſequent articles. 


* leſs coloured than before. But the black pro-|GLass, inſtruments for manufacturing. Theſe ate ſubſer- 


vient to two different purpoſes ; viz. the levigation and 
mixture of the ingredients, and the fuſion or vitrification 
of them. To the former claſs belong horſe or hand- 
mills, mortars and peſtles, flat ſtones and mullars, and 
ſearces or ſieves. The other ſort of utenſils are furnaces, 
with the proper iron work, pots ſor containing the com- 
poſition when put into the fire, and iron inſtruments for 
ſhifting the matter out of one into the other, in caſe of 
accidents z and for taking out ſmall portions, in order to 
Judge of the progreſs of the vitrification, and the quali- 
ties of the glaſs, &c. See the following articles. 


ſorts of furnaces uſed in the g/aſs-works : one to prepare 
the frit, called the calcar; a ſecond, to work the glaſs ; 
_ anda third, called the her, to anneal it. See them all 
_ deſcribed under the article FU RN Ac. | 
To make cryſtal gla/s, take of the whiteſt zar/o, pounded 
ſmall, and ſierced as fine as flour, two hundred pounds; 
of the ſalt of polverine, a hundred and thirty pounds : 
mix them together, and put them into the furnace, called 
the calcar, firſt heating it. For an hour keep a moderate 
fire, and keep ſtirring the materials with a proper rake, 
that they may incorporate and calcine together; then in- 
creaſe the fire for five hours; after which take out the 
matter; which, being now ſufficiently calcined, is called 
FRIT. From the calcar put the frit in a dry place, and 
cover it up from the duſt for three or four months. | 
Now, to make the g/a/5, or cryſtal: take of this cryſtal 
frit, called alſo Bellito; ſet it in pots in the furnace, add- 
ing to it a due quantity of magneſia, or manganeſe : 
when the two are fuſed, caſt the fluor into fair water, to 
clear it of the ſalt, called ſandiver; which would other- 
wiſe make the cryſtal obſcure and cloudy. This lotion 
muſt be repeated again and again, as often as needful, 
till the cryſtal be fully purged; or, this ſcum may be 
taken off by means of proper ladles. Then ſet it to boil 
four, five, or fix days; which done, ſee whether it have 
manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, add more 
- manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a time, 
taking care not to overdoſe it, becauſe the manganeſe in- 
clines it to a blackiſh hue. Then let the metal clariſy, 
tilt it becomes of a clear and ſhining colour; which done, 
it is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at pleaſure. 
GLass, Hint, as it is called in our country, is of the ſame 


cryſtal glaſs. It has this name from being originally 


ſlints are now uſed in the compoſition of it. This flint 
glaſs differs from the other, in having lead for its flux, 
and white ſand for its body ; whereas the fluxes uſed for 
the cryllal glaſs are ſalts or arſenic, and the body conſiſts 


ſtones. 'To the white ſand and lead a proper proportion 
of nitre is added, to burn away the phlogiſton of the 
lead, and alſo a ſmall quantity of magneſia; and in ſome 
works they uſe a proportional quantity of arſenic to aid 


glaſs may be made by ſuſing with a vety ſtrong fire a 
hundred and twenty pounds of the white ſand, fifty 
pounds of red lead, forty pounds of the beſt 8 
twenty pounds of nitre, and ſive ounces of magneſia. 
Another compoſition of flint gla/s, which is ſaid to come 
nearer to the kind now made, is the following: a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of ſand, fifty-four pounds of 
the beſt pearl-aſhes, thirty-ſix pounds of red- lead, twelve 
pounds of nitre, and fix ounces of magneſia. To either 


creaſe the flux of the compoſition. A cheaper compoſi- 
tion of flint g/aſs may be made with a hundred and 
twenty pounds of white ſand, thirty-five pounds of the 
beſt pearl-aſhes, forty pounds of red-lead, thirteen pounds 
of nitre, ſix pounds of arſenic, and four ounces of mag- 
neſia; or, inſtead of the arſenic, may be ſubſtituted fifs 
teen pounds of common ſalt; but this will be more brit- 


worſt kind of flint g/aſs conſiſts of a hundred and twenty 


- 


| pounds 


G Ass, method of making white and cryſtal. There are three 
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general kind with that which in other places is called 


made with calcined flints, before the uſe of the white 
ſand was underitood ; and retains the name, though no 


of calcined flints, or white river pebbles, tarſo, or ſuch. 


the fluxing ingredients. The moſt perfect kind of flint 


of theſe a pound or two of arſenic may be added, to in- 


tle than the other. The cheapeſt compoſition for the 
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teen pounds of common ſalt, and ſix pounds of arſenic. 
The beſt German cryſtal g/a/ſs is made of a hundred and 


nace, keeping up a ſtrong fire for half an hour; then 
take out the crucible, and when cold break it, and there 


cined eryſtal, or other ſubſtances, being added to this 
ſalt inſtead of ſand, it might not make a g/a/s approach- 
ing to the nature of a diamond. Shaw's Lectures, p. 


viz. crown-glaſs, jealous-glaſs, &c. and plate-glaſs, or 


G 


but alſo the effect of the polverine, which penctrates 
every thing elſe. There are only two of theſe pots that 


_ ently vitrified, they proceed to blow or taſhion it: the 
_ refined), takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, 


but more firmly than turpentine, or honey. | 
For each glaſs he dips four times, and at each dip rolls 
the end of his inſtrument, with the g/a/s thereon, on a | 


the iron: to ſet the glaſs at liberty, they lay a drop of cold 


After they have dipt a fourth time, and when there is 
now matter enough on the inſtrument, the operator be- | 
gins to blow gently through the iron ; by which he raiſes 
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pounds of white ſand, thirty pounds of red-lead, twenty 
pounds of the beſt pearl-aſhes, ten pounds of nitre, fif- 


twenty pounds of calcined flints, or white ſand, ſeventy 

ounds of the beſt pearl-aſhes, ten pounds of ſalt-petre, 
half a pound of arſenic, and five ounces of magneſia. 
And a cheaper compoſition is formed of a hundred and 
twenty pounds of calcined flints or white ſand, forty- fix 


pounds of pearl-aſhes, ſeven pounds of nitre, fix pounds | 
of arſenic, and five ounces of magneſia. 
A glaſs much harder than any prepared in the common 


way, may be made by means of borax in the following 
method : take four ounces of borax, and an ounce of 


fine ſand; reduce both to a ſubtile powder, and melt | 


them together in a large cloſe crucible ſet in a wind-fur- 


will be found at the bottom a pure hard g, capable of 
cutting common glaſs like a diamond. This experiment, 
duly varied, may lead to ſeveral uſeful improvements in 
the arts of glaſs, enamels, and faCtitious gems, and ſhews 
an expeditious method of making g/afs, without any fixed 
alkali, which has been generally thought an eſſential in- 
gredient in glaſs, and it is not yet known whether cal- 


426. | 

There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed 
by the form or manner of working them; viz. round 
glaſs, as thoſe of our veſſels, phials, drinking ges, &c. 
table or window-glaſs, of which there are divers kinds; 


looking-glaſs. | | 
LAss, working or blowing round. The working furnace, 
we have obſerved, is round, and has fix boccas, or aper- 
tures: at one of theſe, called the great bocca, the furnace 
is heated, and the pots of frit are at this ſet in the fur- 
nace; two other ſmaller holes, called bocarellas, ſerve to 
lade or take out the melted metal, at the end of an iron, 
to work the glaſs. At the other holes they put in pots 
of fuſible ingredients, to be prepared, and at laſt emp- 
tied into the lading- pot. en 
There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco- 
pipe clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, 


work: the reſt ſerve to prepare the matter for them. 
The fire of the furnace is made and kept up with dry 


hard wood, caſt in, without intermiſſion, at fix aper- | 


tures. | 85 5 | | 
When the matter, contained in the two pots, is ſuſhci- 


roceſs whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr. 
eres, the French Diction. de Commerce, &c. 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſuſhciently 


about two feet and a half long; and dipping it in the 


melting-pot, there turns it about: the metal ſticks to the 


iron like ſome glutinous, or clammy juice; much like, 


piece of iron, over which is a veſſel of water; the cool- 
neſs whereof helps to conſolidate the g/a/s more readily, 
and diſpoſes it the better to bind with the next to be 
taken out of the pot. e 


or lengthens it nearly a foot; much as we do by blowing 


in a bladder, or globe; and to give it a poliſh, he rolls 


it to and fro on a ſtone, or marble. 


This done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms the | 


bunch, or belly of the glaſs. The matter, by this ſecond 
blaſt, aſſumes the figure of a gourd, or calebaſs, eighteen 
or twenty inches in diameter. As often as the operator 
blows into the iron (which muſt be very often), he re— 
moves it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, leſt he 
{ſhould draw the flame into his mouth, when he re-ap- 
plics it to the iron. | | 
The operator whirls his iron many times round his head, 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs ; ſometimes the gla/s, thus 
blown round, is KARE to the fire, where it flattens a 
little of itſelf : when flatted, it is again taken out, and 
cooled; and, if needful for the deſign, the workman flats 
its bottom, by preſling it on the marble, or moulds it in 


the ſtamp-irons ; and thus delivers it to the maſter work- | 


man, to break off the collet. 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which cleaves to 
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water on the collet ; which, by its coldneſs. e | 
about a quarter of an inch: after which uts or eracky 
ſlight blow, the fracture is communicated lan It x 
collet. The waſte piece is thrown by 0 around the 
glaſs. make green 
This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo, 

ing- pots; and with the matter that ſticks » 0 the mel, 
apply and faſten it to the bottom of the "lt the 
to the collet. The veſſel, thus ſuſtained by the ,"Ppolte 
is carried to the great bocca to be heated an 8 rod, 
and while another perſon takes care thereo 8 
mer operator reſts, and prepares himſelf fo the by for. 
ing. | | ranch. 
To branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in ORDER 
ſtrument, called the paſſago; and the aperture iron in. 
thereby, they farther augment, and widen with om 
cel/o : in turning this inſtrument about, to ſorm th 1 
the edge becomes thickened; the glaſs being, as . 5 
doubled in that part; whence the hem obſerved Reps 
circumference of our glaſſes. What is ſuperfluous, f 
cut off with the ſheers. x iy 
The veſſel, thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; 
where being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time the by 
man gives the bowl its finithing, by turning it about bevy 
a circular motion; which it increaſes, in proportion z 
the bowl opens, and enlarges by means of the heat . 
agitation. 5 | 
The g/a/s thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocea ſil 
turning it round, to a kind of earthen bench, covered 
with brands, or coals extinguiſhed: here they let it cool 
a little, and come to its confiſtence, having firſt detached 
it from the iron rod by a ſtroke or two with the hand. 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, ampliſying, ang 
cutting, the glaſs is framed into the ſhape preconceived 
in the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to Put 
on a foot and handle, or any other decoration, _ 
When the maſter has finiſhed a number of theſe, another 
ſervitor takes them with an iron ſork, and ſpeedily place 
them in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden, 


What has been here ſaid cf white, or cryſtal glaſs, holds 


equally of common, or green glaß, the working being 
the fame in all; and the difference only in the falt, or 
polverine, made uſe of. | | | 

So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt 
and fo many boccas there mult be; each man having his 
proper ſtation: where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive 
thole ſcorching heats fallying direcly into their faces, 
mouths, and lungs; whence they are forced always to 
work in their thirts, like the Cyclopes, and nudimembra 
Pyracmones, with a ſtraw broad-brimmed hat on ther 
heads, to defend their eyes from the exceſſive heat and 


light. They fit in large, wide, and wooden chairs, with 


two long elbows, to which their inſtruments are hung, 
They work fix hours at a time, meaſured by a fnge 
glaſs; after which they arc relieved by others, for the 
like time; ſo that the furnaces are never idle. 


Working, or blowing window, or table GLAss. The me- 


thod of making crown window-g/a/s, now prafliſed in 
England, is ſaid to have been borrowed ſrom the French, 
An Englifh %% maker went over to work in France, dn 
' Purpoſe to get into the ſecret; which when be had at 
tained to, he returned, and ſet up a i, where 
he far outdid the French, his teachers. es 
This g/aſs is blown much after the manner of Jooking- 
glaſs. Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have fat 
that it was run, or caſt in ſand; but the rcal procels 
as follows: | 5 | | 
The furnace, melting-pots, materials, and fire, are tte 
ſame for window, or tablc-glaſs, as they are for ro 
glaſs; and the difference in the operation only —_ 
mences after the ſervitor has dipped his blowing ha 
fourth time in the melted metal. 1 
The glaſs then being in this condition, they wor : 
inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch, e 
ticular motion the workman gives it in the dite lis x 
managing the wind, and the way ol rolling u 5 
iron, make it extend in length two 07 chte ed Jo. 
form a cylinder, which at ſirſt is but two mares a 
meter; but Which, by being recommitted to the . 
blown afteſh when taken out, becomes of err 
quiced for the table of p/aſs to be forme« 3 ene 0 
cumſtance, however, that the ſide i 
the iron, goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends 
of cone or pyramid. 
To render the two ends nearly of the 
ter adding a little g/a/5 to that oppo 
draw it out with a pair of iron pinchers: 733 
off the ſame end with a little water  giſe with 1 
cylinder back to the bocca, they cut 4. I 4 the diſt 
ter in two other places; one place being ; 4 the other 
of eight or ten inches from the 119 0 | 
through the whole length. Js 
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WIS > hus abridged of both its extremities, | 
The be eln on 5 kind of earthen table, ſomewhat 
js next he middle, in order to promote, its opening at 
raiſed in cut longitudinally. The workman here makes 
2772 ron, where with he alternately lowers and raiſes 
uſe of ys < 9 halves of the cylinder, which now be- 
w_— n and unfold like a ſheer of paper, which at 
n x TS perfectly flat. The table of glaſs is now in 
lng 4 rfection, and needs nothing farther but to be 
uh in. 
MA is, : whence, after it has cooled, and come to 
e ni they carry it on forks to the tower of the 
3 where they leave it to anneal for twenty-four 


ae of tables annealed at a time, which ſome- 


; unt to a hundred, or more, with the perpendi- | 
= ee they are ſet in, occaſioned, anciently, that 
thoſe ſet in firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure the preſſure 
of the laſt, were bent, and thus rendered inconvenient | 
ſor uſe; but this inconvenience is now remedied, by ſe- | 
parating them into tens, with an iron ſhiver; which, di- 
miniſhing the weight, by dividing it, keeps the tables as 
fat and even as they were put in. ; 

CL Ass, kinds of table or window. There are divers ſorts 
of this g/a/s made in divers places, for the uſe of builds | 
ing: thoſe molt known among us, are given us by the 
author of the Builder's Dictionary, as follows: 

CL Ass, crown, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought ; viz. 
1. Ratcliſf crown glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt, 
and was firſt made at the Bear-garden, on the Bank- ſide, 
Southwark, but ſince at Ratcliff: of this there are twenty- | 
four TABLES to the CASE, the tables being of a circular 
form, about three feet {ix inches in diameter. 

2. Lambeth crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than 
the former, and more inclining to green. 
The beſt window, or crown glaſs, is made of white ſand, | 
ſixty pounds; of purified pearl-aſhes, thirty pounds; of 
falt-petre, fifteen pounds; of borax, one pound; and of 
arſenic, half a pound. It the g/a/s ſhould prove yellow, 
magneſia mult be added. A cheaper compoſition for 
window glaſs conſiſts of fixty pounds of white ſand, 
twenty-five pounds of unpurified pearl-aſhes, ten pounds | 
of common lalt, five pounds of nitre, two pounds of at- 
ſenic, and one ounce and a half of magneſia. The com- 
mon, or green window glaſs, is compoſed of ſixty pounds 
of white ſand, thirty pounds of unpurified pearl-aſhes, 
ten pounds of common ſalt, two pounds of arſenic, and 
two ounces of magneſia. But a cheaper compoſition for | 


— 7} 7 


bt lar 


the cheapeſt white ſand, thirty pounds of unpurified 
pearl-aſhes, ſixty pounds of wood aſhes, well burnt and | 
lifted, twenty pounds of common ſalt, and five pounds 
of arſenic. | = „%%; ᷑ MK ES 
GLass, French, as alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly | 

Lorraine glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces : at pre- 
ſent it is made wholly in the nine glaſs works; five 
whereof are in the foreſt of Lyons, four in the county | 
of Eu; the laſt at Beaumont, near Rouen. It is of a 
thinner kind than our crown glaſs; and when laid on a 
piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyiſh green colour. 
There are but twenty-five TABLES of this to the CASE. 


"Mm the firſt is of a whitiſh colour, but is ſubject to thoſe 


| though free from the ſpots and blemiſhes thereof. Ihe 
Freen, beſides its colour, is liable to the ſame ſtreaks as 


he white; but both of them are ſtraiter, and leſs warped, 
than our Newcaſtle glaſs. | | 


like that; and the tables are but ſmall: 


an aſh colour, and much ſubject to ſpecks, ſtreaks, and 


and containing five ſuperſicial feet: ſome ſay there are but 
i thirty-five tables, and bx feet in each hy 7 56 


Glass, phial, is a kind of glaſs betwixt the flint g/a/s and 


41 55 with a hundred and twenty pounds of white 
460 | of 5 5 pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, ten pounds 
mon falt, five pounds of arſenic, and five ounces 


Phial 84%, conſiſts of a hundred and twenty pounds of 


r white ſand, eighty pounds of wood aſhes 
ited, twenty pounds of pearl-afhes, fif- 


urnt and fi 


een pounds o 
you. f common ſalt, 


| kind il 
het ot ve 


and one pound of arſenic. 


med by the aſhes of burnt wood, -or of any parts 


\ Betables | to which may be added the ſcorig or 


linkers of forges. 


this purpoſe conſiſts. of a hundred and twenty pounds of | 


CLAss, German, is of two kinds, the wh:te, and the green : | 


imall, curved freaks, obſerved in our Newcaſtle glaſs, | 


9 Dutch, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle glaſs, ei- | 
er in colour or price. It is frequently much warped, | 


Glass, Newco/le, is that moſt uſed in England. It is of 


| ber blemiſhes; and beſides is frequently warped. Ley- 
urn ſays, there are forty-five tables to the caſe, each | 


| — common bottle, or green glaſs. The beſt kind may 


ot ma | Get 
magneſia. The compoſition for green or common 


com ; 
nnen bottle, or green, is formed of ſand of ae # 
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hundred pounds of wood aſhes will ſuffice for a hundred 


pounds of fand, which are to be ground and mixed to- 


gether, The compoſition with the clinkers conſiſts of a 
hundred and ſeventy pounds of wood aſhes, a hundred 


pounds of ſand, and fifty pounds of elinkers, or ſcoriæ, 


which are to be ground and mixed together. If the clin- 
kers cannot be ground, they muſt be broke into ſmall 


pieces, and mixed with the other matter without any 
grinding. 


When taken out, they lay it on a | Worting of Pt.arr, or Looking-Gt.Ass, The materials 


whereof /o:king-glaſs is made, are much the ſame of 
2 of other works of glaſs, viz. an alkali falt, and 
and, 
The ſalt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that 
extracted from polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; 
but that from barillia, or the aſhes of a plant of that name 
of the genus of kalis, but growing about Alicant in 
Spain. It is very rare that we can have the barillia pure; 
the Spaniards, in burning the herb, make a practice of 
mixing another herb along with it, which alters its qua- 
lity ; or of adding ſand to it, to increaſe the weight, 
which is eafily diſcovered, if the addition be only made 
aſter the boiling of the aſhes, but next to impoſſible, if 
made in the boiling. It is ſrom this adulteration that 
thoſe threads and other deſects in plate-g/aſs arife. To 
prepare the ſalt, they clean it well of all foreign matters; 
pound or grind it with a kind of mill, and finally ſift it 


pony fine. | = 
earl aſhes, properly purifted, will furniſh the alkali ſalt 
requiſite for this purpoſe ; but it will be neceſſary to add 
borax, or common Halt, in order to facilitate the fuſion, 
and prevent the glaſs from ſtiffening in that degree of 
heat, in which it is to be wrought into plates. For pu- 
riſying the pearl aſhes, diſſolve them in four times their 
weight of boiling water, in a pot of caſt iron, always 
kept clean from ruſt. Let the ſolution be removed into 


a clean tub, and remain there twenty-four hours, or 


longer. Having decanted the clear part of the fluid from 
the dregs or ſediment, put it again in the iron pot, and 


Preſerve them in ſtone jars, well ſecured from air and 
moiſtute. | = | 5 
Pearl-aſhes may alſo be purified in the higheſt degree, ſo 
as to be proper for the manufacture of the moſt tranſpa- 
rent g/aſs, by pulverizing three pounds of the beſt pearl- 
aſhes with fix ounces of ſalt-petre in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, till they are well mixed; and then putting part 
of the mixture into a large crucible, and expoſing it in a 
furnace to a ſtrong heat. When this is red-hot, throw 
in the reſt gradually; and when the whole is red-hot, 
pour it out on a moiſtened ſtone or marble, and put it 


into an earthen or clean iron pot, with ten pints of wa- 


ter; heat it over the fire, till the ſalts be entirely melted ; 


let it then ſtand to cool, and filter it through paper in a 


pewter cullender. When it is filtered, put the fluid again 


into the pot, and evaporate the ſalt to dryneſs, which 


will then be as white as ſnow ; the nitre having burat all 
the phlogiſtic matter that remained in the pearl-aſhes af- 
ter their former calcination. > | 


As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted and'waſhed, till ſuch time 


as the water come off very clear; and when it is well 
dried again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture 
through | | | 
_ annealing furnace for about two hours; in which time 


the matter becomes very light and white: in this ſtate | 
they are called f-:t, or fritta; and are to be laid up ina 
dry clean place, to give them time to incorporate : they 


lie here for at leaſt a year. f 


hours in the furnace, adding to ſome the fragments or 
ſhards of old and ill made glaſſes; taking eare firſt to cal- 
eine the ſhards by heating them red-hot in che furnace, 
and thus caſting them into cold water. To the mixture 


muſt likewiſe be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion 


and purification. 


The beſt compoſition for loking-2/aſs plates conſiſts of _ 


ſixty pounds of white ſand cleanſcd, twenty-five pounds 
of purified pearl-aſhes, fifteen pounds of ſalt-petre, and 


| ſufficient, the quantity ſhould be increaſed. 


A cheaper compoſition for /ooking-g/aſs plate conſiſts of 


ſixty pounds of the white ſand, twenty pounds of pearl 
afhes, ten pounds of common ſalt, ſeven pounds of nitre, 
two pounds of arſenic, and one pound of borax. The 
matter of which the glaſſes are made at the famous ma- 
nufactute of St. Gobin, iu France, is a compoſition of 
ſolder, and of a very white ſand, which are carefully 
cleaned of all heterogeneous bodies; afterwards waſhe 


. When the ſofteſt ſand is uſed, two 


Vor. II. Ne Ic 


| for ſeveral times, and dried fo as to be pulyerized in a 


evaporate the water till the ſalts are left perfectly dry. 


another fieve. This done, they lay them in the 


When they would employ this frit, may lay it for ſome 
e 


| ſeven pounds of borax. If a yellow tinge ſhould affect 
the glaſs, a ſmall proportion of magneſia, mixed with an 
equal quantity of arſenic, ſhould be added. An ounce 
of the magneſia may be firſt tried; and if this proves in- 
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mill, conſiſting of many peſtles, which are moved by 


horſes. When this is done, the ſand is fifted through 
ſilk ſieves, and dried. | | 
The matter, thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate- 
laſs, to be formed either for blowing or bs caſting. 
| The largeſt glaſſẽs at St. Gobin are run; the middle-fized 
and ſmall ones are blown. _ | 
Blowing loobing- GL. Ass plates. The workhouſes, furnaces, 
&c. uſed in the making of this kind of plate-glaſs, are 
the ſame, except that they are ſmaller, and that the car- 
quaiſſes are diſpoſed in a large covered gallery, over againſt 
the furnace, as thoſe in the following article, to which 
the reader is referred. | 
After the materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire, 
and the glaſs is ſufficiently refined, the workman dips in 
his blowing iron, ſix feet long, and [two inches in dia- 
meter, ſharpened at the end, which is put in the mouth, 
and widened at the other, that the matter may adhere to 
it. By this means he takes up a ſmall ball of matter, 
which ſticks to the end of the tube by conſtantly turning 
it. He then blows into the tube, that the air may ſwell 
the annexed ball; and carrying it over a bucket of water, 
which is placed on a ſupport at the height of about four 


feet, he ſprinkles the end of the tube to which the mat- | 


ter adheres, with water, ſtill turning it, that, by this, 


cooling, the matter may coaleſce with the tube, and be | 
fit for ſuſtaining a greater weight. He dips the tube | 


again into the ſame pot, and proceeds as before; and, 
dipping it in the pot a third time, he takes it out, load- 
ed with matter, in the ſhape of a pear, about ten inches 
in diameter, and a foot long, and cools it at the bucket; 


at the ſame time blowing into the tube, and, with the | 
aſſiſtance of a labourer, giving it a balancing motion, he | 


cauſes the matter to lengthen 3 which, by repeating this 
operation ſeveral times, aſſumes the form of a cylinder, 
terminating like a ball at the bottom, and in a point at 
the top. The aſſiſtant is then placed on a ſtool three fEet 

and a half high; and on this ſtool there are two upright 
pieces of timber, with a croſs beam of the ſame, for ſup- 
porting the glaſs and tube, which are kept in an oblique 
_ poſition by the aſſiſtant, that the maſter workman may, 
with a punchion ſet in a wooden handle, and with a mal- 


let, make a hole in the maſs: this hole is drilled at the | 


center of the ball that terminates the cylinder, and is 
about an inch in diameter. When the glaſs is pierced, 


the defeQs of it are perceived; if it is tolerably perfect, 


the workman lays the tube horizontally on a little iron 


treſſel, placed on the ſupport of the aperture of the fur- | 


nace. Having expoſed it to the heat for about half a 
quarter of an hour, he takes it away, and with a pair of 
long and broad ſhears, extremely ſharp at the end, widens 
the glaſs, by inſinuating the ſhears into the hole made 
with the punchion, whilſt the aſſiſtant, mounted on the 
ſtool, turns it round, till, at laſt, the opening is ſo large 
as to make a perfect cylinder at bottom. When this is 
done, the workman lays his g/a/s upon the treſſel at the 


mouth of the furnace, to heat it: he then gives it to his | 


aſſiſtant on the ſtool, and with large ſhears cuts the maſs 
of matter up to half its height. There is at the mouth 


of the furnace an iron tool, called pontil, which is now | 


heating, that it may unite and coaleſce with the 570 juſt 
cut, and perform the office Which the tube did before it 
was ſeparated from the g/. This pontil is a piece of 
iron, ſix feet long, and in the form of a cane or tube, 
having at the os. of it a ſmall iron bar, a foot long, laid 
equally upon the long one, and maki 


diameter of the gla/s, which coaleſces immediately with 
the matter round the pontil, ſo as to ſupport the g/ 


for the following operation. When this 1s done, they | 


ſeparate the tube from the glaſs, by ſtriking a few blows 


with a chiſſel upon the end of the tube, which has been | 
cooled; ſo that the glaſs breaks directly, and makes this | 


ſeparation, the tube being diſcharged of the glaſs now 


adhering to the pontil. They next preſent to the furnace 


the pontil of the glaſs, laying it on the treſſel to heat, 
and redden the end of that glaſs that the workman may 
open it with his ſhears, as he has already opened one end 
ol it, to complete the cylinder; the aſſiſtant holding it 
on his ſtool as before. For the laſt time, they put the 
pontil on the treſſel, that the glaſ may become red-hot, 


and the workman cuts it quite open with his ſhears, right | 


over-againſt the forementioned cut; this he does as be- 
fore, taking care that both cuts are in the ſame line, In 
the mean time, the man who looks after the carquaiſſes, 
comes to receive the glaſs upon an iron ſhovel, two feet 


and a half long without the handle, and two' feet wide, | 


with a ſmall border of an inch and a half to the right 
and left, and towards the handle of the ſhovel. Upon 
this the glaſs is laid, flattening it a little, with a ſmall 
Rick a foot and a half long, ſo that the cut of the glaſs 


| ing with it a T. 
This little bar is full of the matter of the glaſs, about | 
four inches thick. This red-hot pontil is preſented to the | 


It may be obſerved, that looking-glaſſes, 


and of a breadth proportionable. 


n 
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13 turned upwards, They ſepa ; 


a chiſſel. The gla/s is then remoy the uud wk 
hot carquaiſſe, where it becomes kava: uth of y 
workman, with an iron tool, fix feet lo Wally; te 
at the end in form of a club at c and Widenty 
n 


and two inches wide on each fide 
an inch thick, gradually lifts up the 2 5 
e gu 
the carquaiſſe. The tool, already defrag pet of 
nuated within the cylinder, performs this Pda . 
being puſhed hard againſt all the parts of the 0%. W 
is pi to he 
e, with z 
iron hook, 
cemenfed 
g laſs remaing ten 
which time, t 
an make but 
for fix hour 


thus bl 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fey e 
j 


| Ih 
dimenſions, as we frequently find 1 OP 
glaſſes, cannot have the thickneſs ſufficient to bear th 
grinding; and beſides are ſubject to wa . which e 
vents them from regularly reflecting objects. 2 


Caſting or running large Lonking-GL ass plates. This art i 


of French invention, and not quite one hund 

old. It is owing to the Sieur Abraham Ihen = 
firſt propoſed it to the court of France, in 1688, : 

It is performed much like the caſting of ſheet lead, amor 
the plumbers; and by means hereof we are not only en: 
abled to make glaſſes, of more than double the dimenſions 
of any made by the Venetian way of blowing; but adh 
to caſt all kinds of borders, mouldings, &c. 

The furnaces for melting the pavers, of this manufc 
ture are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the 
glaſſes, when formed, are much more ſo. Round a meh: 
ing-furnace, there are at leaſt twenty-four annealing fur 
naces or ovens; each from twenty to twenty-five fet 
long; they are called carquaiſſes: each carquaiſſe has ty 
tiſſarts, or apertures, to put in wood, and two chimneys, 
Add, that beſide the annealing furnaces, &c. there ar 


others for making of ſrit, and calcining old pieces d 


l.. EEE, 
All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed; 
under which are likewiſe forges, and workhouſes for 
ſmiths, carpenters, &c. continually employed in repalt 
ing and keeping up the machines, furnaces, &c. as all 
lodges, and apartments for theſe, and the other work 
men employed about the glaſs, and keeping up a perpe- 
tual fire in the great furnace ; ſo that the glaſs-bouſe, 3 
that in the caſtle of St. Gobin, in the foreſt of Fere, i 
the Soiſſonois, appears more like a little city, than a me 


_nufaQory. 


'The inſide of furnaces is ſormed of a ſort of baked earth, 
proper to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth 
ſerves alſo for melting- pots, ciſterns, &e. The ſuraaces 
ſeldom laſt above three years; after which they are to b 
rebuilt, from bottom to top; and to keep them good 


even for that time, the inſide muſt be refitied every lit 


months, at which time the fire 1s extinguiſhed. Ile 
ſmelting-pots are as big as wine hogſheads, about three 
feet in . and in diameter; and contain above te 
thouſand weight of metal. The ciſterns, or pans at 


much ſmaller, being about thirty: ſix inches long, eightetl 
inches wide, and as many deep; and ſerve 


for the col 


veyance of liquid gaſs, which is drawn out of the poi 
to the caſting-tables. 3 
When the furnace is in a condition to receive 


and ciſterns, they heat it red-hot, which requires : 


cords, or a hundred cart-loads of wood: e x 
fill the pots with the materials, or ſolder and and) en 
is done at ſeveral times, to facilitate the fu 0 11 5 
the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 1 51 ar 
which uſually happens in thirty-ſix hours, ; ach Ws 
ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, 4? 
left there about ſix hours longer, till ſuc 4 
appcar all white, through the exceſſive * de furnth 
o get the ciſterns with the metal out - ens 
they make uſe of a large iron chain, joey dle beruf a 


h time 35 def 


ſhuts with hooks and eyes. From the m w_— with 


each ſide, ariſe two maſſive iron pins, 4 upon 1 
aſſiſtance of pullies, the ciſterns are raile 1 
1 Þ 


of carriage of a proper height; and thus * ciſte 


the table where the 21% is to be run. (gi 
then raiſed above «> * with an erke el 10 0 
crane, by means of two iron bars, 3 which dl 
throw the ciſtern into an inclined pohtie? . 


to be 
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4 ont of matter, all on fire, wherewith the 
rharges — for that purpoſe, is preſently covered. 
table, Le whereon the glaſi is to be run, is of caſt iron, 
Ide n n feet long; and tive fect broad. It is ſupported 
N boden frame, with truckles, for the convenience 
on a aoving from one carquaiſſe, or annealing furnace, 
of had in proportion as they are filled. ; 

10 15 fn the thickneſs of a paſs, there are two iron rulers 
To we placed round the edge of the tablez and on 
of p Bk | the two extremes of a kind of roller, of caſt 
the x which ſerves to drive the liquid matter before it to 
reps of the table, or mould. The iron rulers, being 
"Me; and capable of being ſet cloſer, or farther a- 
3 at pleaſure, determine the width of the glaſſes, and 


| Tetain the matter, that it does not run off at the edges. 


As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, 
and the g/aſs is come to a conſiſtence, examined by the 


directors of the manufacture, and approved, they ſhove | 


. ac into the annealing furnace, with an iron raker, as 
eb the table, Kai bits a handle two fathoms long ; 
being aſſiſted by workmen on the other fide of the car- 
quaifſe, who, with iron hooks, pull the glaſs to them, 
and range it in the carquaiſſe, which holds fix large 
gaſes moſt ſurpriſing throughout the whole of this 
operation, is, the quickneſs and addreſs, wherewith ſuch 


maſſy ciſterns, filled with a flaming matter, are taken out | 


of the furnace, conveyed to the table, and poured there- 
in, the glaſs ſpread, &c. The whole is inconceivable to 
ſuch as have not been eye-witneſles of that ſurpriſing ma- 
nufacture. 185 ; 


As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they ca ry thei back | 


to the furnace and take freſh ones, which they empty as 
before. This they continue to do, ſo long as there are 
any full ciſterns ; laying as many plates in each carquaiſſe 
as it will hold, and ſtopping them up with doors of 
baked earth, and every chink with cement, as ſoon as 


they are full, to let them anneal, and cool again, which | 


requires about fourteen days. . . 
The fitſt running being diſpatched, they prepare another, 
by filling the ciſterns anew, from the matter in the pots; 


and after the ſecond, a third; and even a fourth time, | 


till the melting-pots are quite empty. 


The ciſterns at each running ſhould remain at leaſt fix 
| hours in the furnace to whiten; and when the firſt an-“ 
nealing furnace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried | 
to another. It need not here be obſerved, that the car- 


quaiſſes, or annealing furnaces, mult firſt have been heated 


to the degree proper for them. It may be obſerved, that 


the oven-full, or the quantity of matter commonly pre- 


pared, ſupplies the running of eighteen glaſſes, which is 
performed in eighteen hours, being an hour for each | 


glaſs. The workmen work ſix hours, and are then re- 
liered by others. | | TE; 


When the pots are emptied, they take them out, as well | 


as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſs remains, which 


Otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of fire, and | 
ſpoil the glaſſes. They are not filled again in leſs than 


thirty-ſix hours, ſo that they put the matter into the fur- 
nace, and begin to run it every fifty-four hours. 


T 


enough: the two tiſors, or perſons employed for that | 
putpoſe, in their ſhirts, run round the furnace without | 


making the leaſt ſto 
of the lighteſt couri 


lets, or pieces of wood, which are cut for the purpoſe ; 
theſe they throw into the firſt tiſſart; and continuing 
their courſe, do the ſame for the ſecond. This they 
hold without interruption for ſix hours ſucceſſively ; af- 
ter which they are relieved by others, &c. It is ſur- 
piling that | 

" conſumed in an inſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to 
t © proper degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large 
_ iron, laid at one of the mouths of the furnace, 

comes red-hot in leſs than half a minute. | 


ps with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that 


99 colts above three thouſand five hundred pounds ; 
at leaſt ſix months are required for the building it 


ww; and three months for the refitting itz and that 
vhen a pot o 


m : | 
ponds, time amounts to above two hundred and fifty 


be 2laſe, when take 
8 n out of th 
nothing farther but to — — . — 
re is an inland duty o 


all : 
5 &c. for making of crown, plate, and flint 


and all white glaſs, and of 2s. 4d. a hundred 
a 5 all materials for making Ke bottles, and 
wbt . , Upon all crown, plate, and flint glaſs 
» Mere is a duty of 34. per pound weight; and 


all green or oth 5 
veight; an 4 an — glaſs imported, 2d. per pound 


ting-furnace, needs 
round, poliſhed, and foliated. 


7 


he manner of heating the large furnaces is ſingular 


er: as they go along, they take two 


two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which 


; 18 your tres that a furnace, before it be fit to run | 


f matter burſts in the furnace, the loſs of | 


95. 4d. a hundred weight on | 


rt bottles and flaſks imported, 25. | 


| per dozen; and on all bottles and faſks imported, con, 


taining more or leſs than a quart; 2s. per dozen quarts. 
And if any of the above be landed before entry and pay- 
ment of duties, they ſhall be forfeited ; and no perſon is 
allowed to import into Ireland any of theſe, that are 
not of the manufaQure of Great Britain, under the pe- 
nalty of forfeiting the ſame and ſhip, and 105. a pound. 
Glafs exported is entitled to a drawback of the duty. 19 
Geo. II. cap. 12. | 
Grass, annealing of. The operatich of annealing of glaſs 
is performed in a peculiar furnace called the ler, which 
conſiſts of two parts, the toter and the leer. The veſſels 
as ſoon as made are placed by the ſervitors on the floor of 
the former, to anneal; which done, they are drawn flow- 
ly in a fort of pan, called fraches, by an operator called 
the /arole-man, all along the leer, the ſpace of five or fix 
yards, to give them time to cool gradually; ſo that when 
they reach the mouth of the leer, they are found quite 
cold. Merret, Not. to Neri, p. 243, ſeq. | 
The particles of gas by annealing are ſuppoſed to loſe 
part of their ſpringineſs, and their brittleneſs at the ſame 
time. A gradual heating or cooling of glaſs, according 
to Dr. Hook, anneals or reduces its parts to a texture 
more looſe, and eaſy to be broke; but withal more flexi- 
ble than before. And hence in ſome meaſure the phæ— 
nomena of p/a/5-drops. 
Borrichius, in his Chemiſtry, ſeems to think that the 
rendering 6060 ductile or malleable, is not ſo impraftica- 
ble as it is uſually thought : in ſupport of this, he alleges 
the inſtance of the luna cornea, which is a ſort of falt 
made of filver diſſolved in an acid, and which is in ſome 
degree ductile, and fo far altered from the nature of ſil- 
ver, that it may be melted at a candle, and reduced into 
ſmall tranſparent leaves; and adding to this the proceſs 
for making a duQtile ſalt out of common ſal armoniac, 
diſſolved in a large 2165 and cryſtallized a vaſt many 
times, the cryſtals of this ſalt, he ſays, at laſt became 
half a foot long, and were flexile and elaſtic, and in 
ſome degree ductile under a hammer. From theſe changes 
in bodies naturally brittle as ſalts are, he judges ar 
= ſame changes may be made in glaſs. Phil. Tranſ. 
NN 306 „ | | 
Glaſſes unannealed are ſo exceſſively brittle, as to fly and 
break of themſelves, even frequently before they are well 
cold. Hence, the practice of nealing or annealing was 
_ deviſed. 5 8 | | Ee: 
Some of the phænomena depending on the fragility of 
unannealed gs deſerve the attention of the curious. 
Thoſe of the lacrymæ, or gl/aſs-drops, were among the 
_ firſt taken notice of; and it has alſo been obſerved, that 
hollow bells made of unannealed glaſs, with a ſmall hole 
in them, will fly to pieces, by the heat of the hand only, 
if the hole by which the internal and external air com- 
municate, be ſtopped with a finger. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
477. 53. See RuPpsRT's Drops. | 
But lately ſome veſſels made of ſuch unannealed glaſs have 
been diſcovered, which have the remarkable property of 
reſiſting very hard ſtrokes given from without, though 
they ſhiver to pieces by the ſhocks received from the fall 
of very light and minute bodies dropped into their cavi- 
ties. Tele glaſſes may be made of any ſhape; all that 
needs be obſerved in making them, is, to take care that 
their bottoms may be thicker than their hides. "The thicker 
the bottom is, the eaſier do the glaſſes break. One whoſe 
bottom is three fingers breadth in thickneſs, flies with as 
much eaſe at leaſt as the thinneſt g/aſs. Some of theſe 
_ veſſels have been tried with ſtrokes of a mallet, ſufficient 
to drive a nail into wood tolerably hard, and have held 
good without breaking. They alſo reſiſt the ſhock of ſe- 
veral heavy bodies let fall into their cavities, from the 
height of two or three feet. For inſtance, muſket-bal!s, 
pieces of iron, or other metal; pyrites, jaſper, wood, 
bone, &c. but this is not ſurpriſing, as other glaſſes of 
the ſame ſize do the ſame. But the wonder is, that tak 
ing a ſhiver of flint of the ſize of a ſmall pea, and let- 
ting it fall into the glaſs only from the height of three 
inches, in about two ſeconds the gl/afs flies, and ſome- 
times in the very moment of the ſhock: nay, a bit of 
flint no larger than a grain, dropt into ſeveral glaſſes ſuc- 
ceſſively ; though it did not immediately break them, yet 
they all flew, being ſet by, in leſs than three quarters of 
an hour, Phil. Tranſ. ibid. p. 509. 
Some other bodies produce a like effect with flint: for 
inſtance, ſapphire, porcelain, diamonds, hard tempered 
ſteel, as alſo marbles, ſuch as boys play with; to which 
add pearls from the animal kingdom. 
The experiments ſucceeded alſo when the glaſſes were 
held in the hand, reſted on a pillow, put in water, or 
filled with water. It is alſo remarkable, that the glaſſes 
broke, upon their bottoms being lightly rubbed with the 
finger, though ſome of them did not fly till half an hour 
after the rubbing. If 


tf the glaſſes be every where extremely thin, they do not 
dreak in theſe circumſtances. . 8 
Some have pretended to account for theſe phænomena, 
by ſaying, that the bodies dropped into theſe veſſels cauſe 
a concuſſion, that is ſtronger than the coheſion of the | 
arts of the glaſs, and that conſequently a rupture of the 
il muſt enſue. But why does not a ball of gold, fil- 
ver, iron, copper, or ſeveral other bodies, even a thou- | 
fand times heavier than a ſhiver of flint, equally cauſe | 
this concuſſion, and break the glaſſes ? 
Mr. Edler has endeavoured to account for theſe appear- | 
ances from his principles of percuſſion. He thinks this 
experiment entirely overthrows the opinion of thoſe who 
meaſure the FORCE of percuſſion by the vis viva; and 
he thinks the principles he has eſtabliſhed give a clear ſo- 
| Jution of this phænomenon. 
_ ples, the extreme hardneſs of the flint, and alſo its an- 
gular figure, which makes the ſpace of contact with the 
Maſs-veſſe extremely ſmall, ought to cauſe an impreſſion 
on the g/afs vaſtly greater than lead or any other metal; 
and this may account for the flint's breaking the veſſel, 
though the bullet, even falling from a conſiderable height, 
does no damage. Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47. 
Hollow cups made of the green bot/e-gla/s, tome of them 
three inches thick at bottom, were inſtantly broken, by 
a ſhiver of flint weighing about two grains, though they 
| had refifted the ſhock of a muſket-ball from the height 
of chree feet. Phil. Tranſ. ibid. p. 515. | 
GLass of antimony, in Chemiſtry. See Glaſs of ANTI. 
 MONY, and V1ITRUM antimonii ceratum. 9 
6GLAss, axungid of. Sec AXUNGIA and SAN DIVER. 
L Ass of bara. See BoRAxX. | | 
GLass, colouring of. That the colours given to g may 
have their full beauty, it muſt be obſerved, that every 
pot when new, and tirſt uſed, leaves a foulneſs in the 
glaſs from its own earthy parts; ſo that a coloured glaſs 
made in a new pot can never be bright, or perfectly fine. 
For this reaſon, the larger of theſe, when new, may be 
glazed with white g; but the ſecond time of uling, 
the pots loſe this foulneſs. _ | | | 
The glazing may be done by reducing the gla/s to powder, 


and moiſtening the inſide of the pot with water; while! 


jt is yet moiſt, put in ſome of the powdered g/aſs, and | 
ſhake it about, till the whole inner ſurface of the pot be 
covered by as much as will adhere to it, in conſequence | 
of the moiſture. Throw out the redundant part of the | 
_ powdered glaſs; and the pot being dry, ſet it in a fur- 
nace ſufficiently hot to vitrify the gla/s adhering to it, 


and let it continue there ſome time; after which, care | m | 
| of the counterſeit leaf gold, called Dutch gold; add, 


mult be taken to let it cool gradually. e 
Thoſe pots which have ſerved for one colour muſt not be 
uſed for another; for the remainder of the old matter 
will ſpoil the colour of the new. The colours muſt be 
very carefully calcined to a proper degree; for if they are 
calcined either too much or too little, they never do well; 
the proper proportion, as to quantity, mult alſo carefully 


be regarded, and the furnaces muſt be fed with dry, | 
hard wood. And all the proceſſes ſucceed much the bet- | 


ter if the colour be uſed dividedly, that is, a part of it 
in the frit, and the reſt in the melted metal. Ni 

A hard glaſs, proper for receiving colours, may be pre- 

| pared by pulverizing twelve pounds of the beſt ſand, 
cleanſed by waſhing in a g/afs or flint mortar, and mix- 
ing ſeven pounds of pearl-aſhes, or any fixed alkaline 


ſalt, purified with nitre (ſee Plate or Lookrng-GL ass, | 


above) one pound of ſalt-petre, and half a pound of bo- 
rax, and pounding them together. A glaſs leſs hard may 
be prepared of twelve pounds of white ſand cleanfed, 
ſeven pounds of pearl- aſhes, purified with ſalt-petre, one 
pound of nitre, half a pound of borax, and four ounces 
| _ of arſenic, prepared as before. e | | 
GLass, amethy/? coloured. See Purple GL ass, and AME- 
kus r. | | 
GL ass, balas-coloured, is made thus: put into a pot cryſtal 
frit, thrice waſhed in water; tinge this with manganeſe, | 
prepared into a clear purple; to this add alumen cativum, 
fifted fine, in ſmall quantities, and at ſeveral times: this 
will make the g grow yellowith, and a little reddiſh, 
but not blackiſh, and always diſſipates the manganeſe. 
The laſt time you add manganeſe give no more of the alu- 
men cativum, unleſs the colour be too full. Thus will 
the 23 be exactly of the colour of the balas- ruby. See 
Ruby GLass. eg 
CL 4ss, to give the common blatk colour to, the glaſs-makers 
uſe the following method: they take old broken glaſs of 
different colours, grind it to powder, and add to it, by 
difterent parcels, a ſufficient quantity of a mixture of 
two parts zaffer, and one part manganeſe: when well 
purihed, they work it into veſſels, &c. | | 
Glaſs BEADS are ccloured with manganeſe only. Sec 
Black ENAMEL. | | 
To give GLass the colour of black velvet. The manner of | 
2 


ſix ounces of this powder to the above def, 


According to theſe princi- | 
| A glaſs perfectly black may alſo be formed of ten pond; 


GLass, blue, of a full coleur, may be 


pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, de. 


| bling $aPPHIRE may be made with ten pounds of either 


GL ass, brown V. enctian, with gold ſpangles, commonly called 
the philoſopher's flone, may be prepared in the following 
manner: take of the ſecond compoſition for hard glij 


mix them well, and fuſe them till the iron be perfect 


| Fuſe the whole with a moderate heat, till the powder,run 


| figures or veſſels into which it is ufually formed; but 


| compoſed; converting the whole into a kind of traulp⸗ 
rent, olive- coloured glaſs. 


GLAss-chalcedeny. 


diſſolved in ſeveral liquors, which are 


| es of aqua fortis, and ſet this aſide. 


three ounces of fine filver, firſt caleine 


GLA 


giving this deep and fine colour to 9/47. 1 . 
cryſtalline and pulverine frit, of ee this; take of 
of calx of lead and tin four pounds; ſet 2 Pound, , 
pot in the furnace, well heated; when the Either 
and pure, take ſteel well calcined and al. 5 18 fo 
of iron that fly off from the ſmith's anvil tel ſeal 
equal quantity; powder and mix them well; then 
N 
while in ſuſion; mix the whole tho crided ment 
let all boil ſtrongly together; then wy 1 { together 
twelve hours to purify, and after this work i 1 ſulm 
> os Og velvet _— e 2 
ere is another way of doing this, whi 
a very fair black. It is ins tbe, mock ; 
rochetta frit, add to this two pounds of N 
pounds of manganeſe, both in fine powder; I a 
well, and put them to the metal while in fuſion, 1 
ferent times, in ſeveral parcels; let it ſtand in 3 


ter this for four days, and then work it. Neri 


Produces 


of either of the compoſitions for hard 9 | 
ſcribed, one ounce of zaffer, fix 8 Aa So, 
and an equal quantity of iron ſtrongly cabin > Gy 


made by adding br 


drams of zaffer, and two drams of manganeſe, to ten 


icribed above under Colouring of GLass, Fo 

cool or pure blue glaſs, half an ounce of axle 8 
per may be uſed inſtead of the manganeſe, and the pro. 
portion of zaffer diminiſhed by one half. Glaſs reſem. 


of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, three drams, and one 

ſeruple of zaffer, and one dram of the calx caſſ1, or pre. 

Cipitation of gold by tin; or inſtead of this latter ingre 

dient, two drams and two ſcruples of manganeſe, Or, 
ſapphire-coloured g/afs may be made by mixing with any 
Pony of the hard glaſs one eighth of its weight of 
malt. | 


above deſcribed, and of the compoſition for yasTs, of 
each five pounds, and of highly calcined iron an ounce; 


vitrified, and has tinged the g/a/s of a deep tranſparent 
yellow brown colour. Pawder this glaſs, and add toit 
two pounds of powdered g/afs of antimony; grind them 
together, and thus mix them well. 'Fake part of ths 
mixture, and rub into it fourſcore or one hundred leaves 


when the parts of the gold ſeem ſufficiently divided, mit 
the powder containing it with the other part of the glu 


into a vitreous maſs, fit to be wrought into any of the 


avoid a perfect liquefaction; becauſe chat, in a fhort 
time, deſtroys the equal diffuſion of the ſpangles, d 
vitrifies, at leaſt in part, the matter of which they die 


This kind of glaſs is uſed for 
a great variety of toys and ornaments with us, who, at 
preſent, procure it from the Venetians. Handmaid to 
the Arts, vol. ii. p. 317. See Gold-coloured GLASS. | 

A mixture of ſeveral ingredients, vil 
the common matter of gl, will make it 1 
ſemi-opake gems, the jaſpers, agates, chalcedonits " 
The way of making theſe ſeems to be 8 _ 1 

by feve 

the method of making marbled paper, ht 2" 
readily mix with one. another when put into water, R 
ſore they are caſt upon the paper which 1s to wer 2 
There are ſeveral ways of making theſe vari0 he 

loured e but the beſt is this: diſſolve e 
fine leaf filver in a glaſs veſſel in ſtrong aqua forts 

up the veſſel, and ſet it afide. : , 
. another veſſel, diſſolve five ounces of quickfilver 10? 


f - a forts 
n another glaſs veſſel, diſſolve in a mou 2 ner: 


ry, mix the amag? 


vell urifed, put 


amalgamate the ſilver with mercu 
with twice its weight of common falt 
the mixture in an open fire in 2 crucible, — 
cury may fly off, and the ſilver be left in wr commol 
der. Mix this powder with an equal 1 As 
ſalt well purified, and calcine this for fix hou ted bolt 
fire; when cold, waſh off the ſalt by Fino th af 
in common water, and then put the ſilver 
ſortis. Set this ſolution alſo aside. Fortis thi 
In another veſſel, diſſolve in a pound of re and 0 
ounces of ſal armoniac ; pour off the 10 93 this uo 
ſolve in it a quarter of an ounoe of gold 

aſide, | 1 


5 Su. 1 


1: veſſel, diſſolve three ounces of fal armoniae in when the matter has ſto renty-four hours in fuſs 
In ng equa forti ; then put into the ſolution ein-] it may be worked. Neg. ode e 
i ar, crocus martis, aA 8 of Spain, Glaſs of this kind may be made by adding one pound of 
of each half an ounce- Set this alſo aide. g glaſs of antimony, one dram of manganeſe, and the ſame | 
In another veſſel, difſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three] quantity of the precipitate of gold by tin, to two pounds 
unces of fal armoniac; then put into it crocus martis | | of either of the compoſitions for hard . of th Wie 
2 with vinegar, calcined tin, zaffer, and cinnabar, | cipitate of gold may be omitted, if ws uantities of th 
af ach half an ounce 3 let each of theſe be powdered glaſs of antimony and manganeſe be tabled, . 15 
very fine, and put gently into the aqua fortis. Set this GLASS, gold-coloured. This kind of glaſs may be made by 
alſo aſide. | | TE taking ten pounds of either of the compoſitions for bard 
In another veſſel, diſſolve three ounces of ſal armoniac in glaſs, omitting the ſalt-petre ; and for every pound: add- 
a pound of aqua fortis, and add to it braſs calcined with | ing an ounce of calcined borax, or, if this quantity dotli 
brimſtone, brafs thrice calcined, manganeſe, and ſcales | not render the g/ ſufficiently fuſible, two See ten 
of iron which fall from the ſmith's anvil, of each half | ounces of red tartar, of the deepeſt lower” tee Sünden 
an ounce; let each be well powdered, and put gently into | of magneſia, and two drams of charcoal of falls or 
the veſſel. Then ſet this alſo aſide. | | any other ſoft kind. Precipitates of filver baked oi 75 : 
In another veſſel, diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniac in Will ſtain it yellow, and likewiſe ive a yellow colour 00 
a pound of aqua fortis, and put to it verdigriſe an ounce, | being mixed with and melted with forty or fifty times 
red lead, crude antimony, and the caput mortuum of vi- | their weight of vitreous compoſitions; the 52 itate 
triol, of each half an ounce; put theſe well powdered | from aqua fortis by fixed alkali Keine 10 Ser belt 
leiſurely into the veſſel, and ſet this alſo aſide. Yellow glaſſes may alſo be obtained with certain er i 
In another veſſel, diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniac in | rations of iron, particularly with Pruſſian 0. But 
a pound of aqua ſortis, and add orpiment, white arſenic, | Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the colour does not chien 
winters lake, of each half an ounce : keep theſe nine veſ- | ſucceed, nor approach to the high yellow of gold with 
{els in a moderate heat for fifteen days, ſhaking them well filver or with iron. The neareſt imitations of ola wh ich 
at times. After this pour all the matters from theſe veſ- he has been able to produce, have been effects SAN tha 
ſels into one large veſlel, well luted at its bottom; let] timony and lead. Equal parts of the glaſs of antimony; 
this ſtand fix days, ſhaking it at times, and then ſet it in | of flint calcined and powdered, and of minium, formed 
a very gentle heat, and evaporate all the liquor, and there | 4 glaſs of a high yellow ; and wich two parts of laſs of 
will remain a powder of a purpliſh green. | _ antimony, two of minium, and three of dere flint 
When this is to be wrought, put into a pot very clear | the colour approached ſtill more to that of gold The 
metal, made of broken cryſtalline and white g/aſs, that laſt compoſition exhibited a multitude of ſmall ſ arkles 
has been uſed ; for with the virgin-frit, or ſuch as has | interſperſed through its whole ſubſtance, which — it a 
never been wrought, the chalcedony can never be made, | beautiful appearance in the maſs, but were rally imper⸗ 
as the colours do not ſtick to it, but are conſumed by the fections, owing to air-bubbles, 7 «Eg 5 
V tpn Penh Ay Merry Hap blot artnet} oi 
| | . | 24 an e lame quantity ot to i 
incorporate the powder well with the glaſs, and let it re- | with 1 hundred ace of Fit. Bor Nunckel vs: ; 
main an hour between each time of putting in the pow- | that theſe proportions are faulty; that one part, or wo 
ders. After all are in, let it ſtand twenty-four hours; and a quarter of manganeſe, is ſufficient for a hundred: 
then let the g/aſs be well mixed, and take an aſſay of it, | of frit; but that ſix parts of tartar are hardly enough, 
which will be found of a yellowiſh blue; return this | unleſs the tartar is of a dark red colour, almoſt blackith ; 
many times into the furnace; when it begins to grow | and that he found it expedient to add to the tartar abou 
cold, it will ſhew many waves of different colours very | a fourth of its weight of powdered charcoal. He adds, 
beautifully. Then take tartar eight ounces, ſoot of the that the glaſs ſwells up very much in melting . 
chimney two ounces, crocus martis made with brimſtone, | muſt be left unſtirred and worked as it Nando in fuſion. 
half an ounce; let theſe be well powdered and mixed, Mr. Samuel More, in repeating and varying this proceſs 
and put them, by degrees, into the glaſs at fix times, | in order to render the colour more perfect, found that 
waiting a little while between each putting in; when the | the manganeſe is entirely uneſſential to the gold colour 
2 is put in, let the glaſs boil and ſettle for twenty- and that the tartar is no otherwiſe of uſe, than in lite 
po ood Hef Pg Cr nn ne nl gre 
enough, and whether it have 90 the outſide veins of Frog pearing 1 ee eee eee 5 
ns red, yellow, and other colours, -and have befide fubſtance: Mr. Pott allo, in bis Mons Wichtige Phy. 
8 wet ew gs Wey Fora _ . = Ig py On NOI Materien, &c. printed in 1762, 
ers, and o es, and i e body kept wit in obſerves, that common coals give a yellow colour to 
Wenk 2 e thus + is wow „„ ed or cage matters differ in their ting- 
be Nel Mais 7 Nb 2 it is perfect, and may] ing power; that caput mortuum of ſoot and lamp-black 
for benutifulty v . 0 8, which will always bee anſwer better than common charcoal; and that the ſparx- 
Ma ! bers 9 80 eſe muſt be well annealed, | ling coal, which remains in the retort after the rectifica- 
Wor ele ogg — 1 cauty of their veins. Maſſes] tion of the thick empyreumatic animal oils, is one of 
be poliſhed at the lapidary's wheel as natural | the moſt active of theſe preparations. This preparation, 
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ones, and appear very beautiful. H in the ing WE | ; . . £ | 
10 | | Very be ul. in the working the | he ſays, powdered, and then burnt again a little in a | 
. n gn ee the work muſt be ſtopped, and | cloſe veffel, is exocilent for tinging 2205 and gives yel- 3 
ke, which 1 ra gem martis, mult be put to it, | low, brown, reddiſh, or blackith colours, according to | 
rh OED bY 8 Fe. e 1 2 body 8 1 5 | 8 but ae 2 not be very hard of fu- mn 
ours Gy x | e colours well. Neri. jon ; for, in this caſe, the ſtrong fire will deſtroy the ! 
not e eee may be made of ten colouring ſubſtance 0 the oof melts; and 4 has 14 
he- erde = Pies oh 2 as Ta . 22 glaſs, de-] found the following compoſitions to be nearly the beſt ; WW 
red, Cut a0 pol b rams Or Calcined iron. viz. ſand two parts, alcali three parts; or ſand two, al- 11 
KG : Cy NG CORNELIAN may be formed by | cali three, e Og e one; or fan two, alcali 8 = 
es0k Wee Seer d 8 glaſs of antimony, two ounces of | calcined borax one; and, though ſalt petre is hardly uſed 1 
ſtop of manganeſe 8 ſcarlet oK RR, eee dram | at all, or very ſparingly, for yellow glaſ/es, as it too much | 
the co 70 eſia, to two pounds of either of | volatilizes the colouring ſubſtance ; yet here ſor the molt 14 
11 11 3 e glaſs. The glaſs of antimony | part a certain proportion of it, 5 by trial, 1 
e nee r LO with the other glaſs, and then 18 very neceſſary; for, without it, the concentrated co- Wi 
on mixture is ne _ the ſcarlet oker; the whole | louring matter is apt to make the g/a/s too dark, and even | 
ner: the ingredients rap uſed with a gentle heat, till all | of an opake pitchy blackneſs. It does not certainly ap- 1 
2 whit debe bee as —.— — Ee — — — — — —— Py in = effects of 1 
e compoſiti | Ot t $ Or either o ifferent coals; the difference being provably owing to + | 
eſe ow oh 3 LT glaſs, and two drams of yel- | the different quantities of the inflammable matter, which UN. 
. dad en 9 „and one ounce of calcined bones. | they contain; ſo that a little more ſhall be required of 4 
- Liss, emerai 78 — 9 — = them with a gentle heat. | one kind than of another, for producing the ſame de- 9 
x 3 Seen GLASS. gree of colour in the gs. Nor does the ſoftneſs or fu- ö 
lng? workmen 8 To give this colour to 3%, the | fibility of the frit appear to be in any reſpect neceſlary. . 
aqui quantities of eiyfta e Wed, They take equal | Gold-coloured ſpangles may be diffuſed through the ſub- l l 
red weight of this m rochetta frit, and to every hun- | ſtance of glaſs, by mixing the yellow tales with pow- Wo 
* Baneſe, and an oy . they add a pound of man-] dered g/a/s, and bringing the mixture into fuſion. Sec | {| 
« Powdered ſeparatel 2 prepared zaffer; theſe are to be | Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. p. 626. 223, &c. bl | 
5 the frit while In and added by degrees | GLass, green, may 5 made by adding three ounces of iN 
0 mix the man. ace: great care is to be taken | copper, precipitated from aqua fortis, and two drams of "ih 
1 Vol. II. We en and zaffer very perfectly; and | precipitated * to nine pounds of either of the _— 1 
| | tions | 
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GLA 


ſitions for hard g. The fineſt method of giving this 


beautiful colour to glaſs is this. Take ſive pounds of 
eryſtalline metal, that bas been. paſſed ſeveral times 
through water, and the ſame quantity of the common 


white metal of polverine, four pounds of common pol- 
verine frit, and three pounds of red-lead ; mix the red- 
lead well with the frit, and then put all into a pot in a 
furnace. In a ſew hours the whole maſs will be well 
puriſied; then caſt the whole into water, and ſeparate, 
and take out the lead; then return the metal into the 


pot, and let it ſtand a day longer in fuſion 3 then put in | 


the powder of the reſiduum of the vitriol of copper, and 
a very little crocus mantis, there will be produced a moſt 
lively and elegant green, ſcarce inferior to that of the 
Oriental emerald. There are many ways of giving a 


green to g//s, but all are greatly inferior to this. Neri. 


See EMERALD. 


G1.ass, ſea-green. To make this colour in the glaſs-trade, 


the fineſt cryſtalline g/aſs only muſt be uſed, and no man- 
ganeſe muſt be added at firſt to the metal, The cryſtal 


frit mult be melted thus alone, and the ſalt, which 


ſwims like oil on its top, muſt be taken off with an iron 


ladle very carefully. Then to a pot of twenty pound of | 


this metal, add ſix ounces of calcined braſs, and a fourth 
part of the quantity of powdered zaffer: this powder 
muſt be well mixed, and put into the gas at three times, 
it will make the metal (well at firſt, and all muſt be tho- 
roughly mixed in the pot. After it has ſtood in futon 
three hours, take out a little for a proof; if it be too 


pale, add more of the powder. Twenty-four hours after | 
the mixing the powder the whole will be ready to work, | 


but mult be well ſtirred together from the bottom, leſt 
the colour ſhould be deepeſt there, and the metal at the 


top leſs coloured, or even quite colourleſs. Some uſe 


for this purpoſe half cryital frit, and half rochetta frit, 


but the colour is much the fineſt when all cryſtal frit is 


uſed Neri. 


Grass for counterfeiting lapis laxuli. See Lapis Laz II. 
Gass reſembling opal. | | 
Gr Ass, purple, of a dap and bright colour, may be pro- 


See OpAL. | 


duced, by adding to ten pounds of either of the com- 
poſitions for hard glaſs, above deſcribed, fix drams of 
zaffer and one dram of gold, precipitated by tin: or to 


the ſame quantity of either compoſition one ounce of | 
- manganeſe, and half an ounce of zaffer. 'The colour of 


AMETHYST may be imitated in this way. See Ruby 
GLASS. NT | | 


GLass, red. A blood-red glaſs may be made in the follow- 
ing manner: put fix pounds of glaſs of lead, and ten 
pounds of common glaſs, into a pot glazed with white 


gloſs. When the whole is boiled and refined, and by 
{mall quantities, and at ſmall diſtances of time, copper 


_ calcined to a rednels, as much as on repeated proofs is 
found ſufficient; then add tartar in powder by ſmall 
quantities at a time, till the glaſs is become as red as 


blood; and continue adding one or other of the ingre- 
dients till ths colour is quite perfe&t. Neri. 


GLass, ruby. The way to give the true fine red of the 
ruby, with a fair tranſparence, to glaſs, is as follows. 

Calcine in earthen veſſels gold diſſolved in aqua regia, the 
menſtruum being evaporated by diſtillation, more aqua 
regia added, and the abſtraction repeated five or fix times, | 
till it becomes a red powder. This operation will re- 
quite many days in a hot furnace; when the powder is 
of a proper colour. take it out; and when it is to be uſed, 
melt the finelt cryſtal g/afs, and purify it, by often caſt- 


ing it into water; and then add, by ſmall quantities, 


enough of this red powder to pive it the true colour of a 
ruby, with an elegant and perfeCt tranſparence. "Neri. 
\ The proceſs of tinging g/a/s and enamels, by prepara- 


tions of gold, were firlt attempted about the beginning 
of the laſt century. Libavius, in one of his tracts, en- 
titled Alchymia, printed in 1606, conjectures, that the 
colour of the ruby proceeds from gold, and that gold dif 


| ſolved, and brought to redneſs, might be made to com- 


municate a like colour to factitious 2 and glaſs, On 
this principle Neri, in his Art of Glaſs, dated 1611, 


gives the proceſs above recited. Glauber, in 1648, pub- 
| liſhed a method of producing a red colour by gold, in a 
matter which is of the vitreous kind, though not perfect 


glaſs. For this purpoſe he ground powdered flint or ſand 
with four times its weight of fixed alkaline ſalt; this 
mixture melts in a moderately ſtrong fire, and when cold 


looks like glaſs; but expoſed to the air runs into a liquid 


ſtate. On adding this liquor to'folution of gold in aqua 


- regia, the gold and flint precipitate together in ſorm of a 
yellow powder, which by calcination becomes purple; 
by mixing this powder with three or four times its weight 


of the alkaline ſolution of flint, drying the mixture, and 


melting it in a ſtrong fire for an hour, a maſs is obtain- 


ed, of a tranſparent ruby colour, and of a vitreous ap- 


pearance, which nevertheleſs is ſoluble in water, or by 


- 


| 


the moiſture of the air, on account of the 


5 


liſhed in 1680, mentions an experim 


rects the purple precipitate, made by tin, to be ground 


frit conſiſts of equal parts of borax, nitre, and fixed al 
kaline ſalt, and four times as much calcined flint as of 


Ihe followiag procels for making the ruby glaſs was con. 


| Kunckel. The gold is directed to be diſſolved in a mu- 


of theſe acids with two of the latter. 


G1 485 reſembling the ropA MAY 


GLass, white opake, and emi-tranſparents for hard $5 


kind is made in large quantities at 


| 


GLA. 


exp (ne . ; ent, in which, . 
colour was introduced into glaf; witho 0 Which ale 


having kept a mixture of gold and ae fuſion, on, 
for ſome months, the fire was at laſt Fat In digeſien 
creaſed, ſo that the glaſs burnt with a rio Pal u. 
and the lower part of the g/a/5 was ſound U doi, 
out of a tranſparent red colour, hardly to a through. 
that of rubies. Bee Poroſity of Bodies, in Sh, uad h 
ment of Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 4<9. and 10 Abi 
the Sceptical Chymiſt. x peda 
About the ſame time Caſſius is ſaid to have 4 
the precipitation of gold by tin, and that glaſs m 
tinged of a ruby colour by melting it with is Ot e 
tate: though he does not appear, ſays Dr Pg, : 
his treatiſe. De Auro, to have been the diſcofere 
ther. He deſcribes the preparation of the gre. 
and its uſe, but gives no account of the wann 7 
ploying it, only that he ſays, one dram of roll Foo 
prepared, will tinge ten pounds of claſs. See G uy 
precipitate with tin. 5 
This proceſs wos ſoon after brought to perfection b 
Kunckel; who ſays, that one part of the precipita | 
ſuſhcient to give a 1uby colour to 1280 parts b Ty 
and a ſenſible redneſs to upwards of 1900 Anke 
that the ſucceſs is by no means conſtant, Kunckel by 
mentions a purple-guld powder, reſembling that of Nei 
which he obtained by inſpiſſating ſolution of gold to dry. 
neſs, abſtracting from it freſh aqua regia three or * 
times, ty] the matter appears like oil; then precipitati 
with ſtrong alkaline ley, and waſhing the precipitatenit 
water. By difſolving this powder in ſpirit of ſalt, and 
precipitating again, it becomes, he ſays, extremely fair; 
and in this ſlate he directs it to be mixed with a due pro. 
portion of Venice g. . 

Orſchal, in a treatiſe entitled Sol fine Veſte, gives the 
following proceſs for producing a very fine ruby. He; 


the ſalt, The honourable Mr. Boy 


covered 


er of els 


with fix times its quantity of Venice glaſs into a very fue 
powder, and this compound to be very careſully mingled 
with the frit or vitreous compoſition to be tinged, His 


each of the ſalts z but he gives no directions as to the 
d. of the gold precipitate, or mode of ſuſion, 

ellot deſcribes a preparation, which, mixed with Ve- 
nice g/aſs, was found to give a beautiful purple ename, 
This preparation conſiſts of equal parts of ſolution of 
gold, and of ſolution of zinc in aqua regia, mixed toge- 
ther, with the addition of a volatile ſalt prepared from 
ſal armoniac, by quicklime, in ſufficient quantity to 
precipitate the two metals. The precipitate is then gra 
dually heated, till it acquires a violet colour. Howerer, 
though a purple or red colour, approaching to that of 
ruby, may, by the methods above recited, be babe en 
glaſs or enamels, and introduced into the mals by fuloy 
the way of equally diffuſing ſuch a colour through a 
quantity of fluid gla/5, is ſtill, ſays Dr. Lewis, a fert. 


municated to Dr, Lewis by an artiſt, who aſcribed it to 


ture of one part of ſpirit of ſalt, and three of aqua for 


tis, and the tin in a mixture of one part of the former 
The ſolution of 


gold being properly diluted with water (fee Gol p 


cipitate, &c.) the ſolution of tin is added, and the 1 
ture left to ſtand till the purple matter has ſettled 5 tte 
bottom. Phe colourleſs liquor is then poured 5 
the purple ſediment, while moiſt and not very ; gots 
thoroughly mixed with powdered flint or n 
mixture is well ground with powdered nitre, 1 a * 
rax, and arſenic, and the compound melted wil 75 
able ſire. The proportions of the ingredients — " 
parts of ſand, 384 of nitre, 240 of tartar, 249 * 
28 of arſenic, 5 of tin, and 5 of gold. Lewlss. 
Phil. Techn. p. 171. 621, &Cc- 3 pt 
, T5 
ten pounds of either of the compoſitions oy hard; . 
with an equal quantity of the gold-colouredg v an | 
de 0 


hem together. 
5 may be ma 


the compoſitions 


CR ne; 


ten pounds of either 0 ; 

and one pound of well calcined horn, 

or an opake whiteneſs may be given to Sands of fit 

one pound of very white arſenic to ten Fd by fl 

glaſs. Let them be well powdered _— | 

ing them together; and then fuſed with a h, of thi 
u 


till they are thoroughly incorporated. Ar en 


[ 
ilferent kinds j faul 


: ly ſor differ. aud | 
London, and uſed not only in dial-plates % ., 


but as a white ground for enamel 
387 


GLA 


We which do not require: finiſhing with much 40 
gee > it becomes very white and fulible with a mode- 
becaule 


01 yn 4 ew, Gee Goll coloured GL Ass. 
, 3 


«Jails, which are circular or otherwiſe ſhaped hollow | 
Voc of laſs, may be coloured within, fo as to imitate the 
velicls of 
on a ſtrong ſolution of ichthyocolla, or iſinglals, in 
3 water, by boiling; pour a quantity of this while 
thoroughly about, that all the ſides may be wetted, and 
then pour olf the reſt of the moiſture. Immediately af- 
ter this, throw in red-lead, ſhake it and turn it about, 
throw it into many places with a tube, and the moiſture 
will make it ſtick and run in waves and pretty figures. 
Then throw in ſame of the painter's blue ſmalt, and 
make it run in waves in the ball as the red- lead; then 
go the ſame with verdigriſe, next with orpiment, then 
” with red lake, all well ground always caſting in the co- 
ours in different places, and turning the g, that the 


where (lick firmly to the glaſs, and give it a ſtrong inner 

coat, keeping all the colours on very fairly and ſtrongly. 

Theſe are ſet on frames of carved wood, and much 

eſteemed as ornaments in many places. Neri. 
Grass-drops. See RUPERT's drops. | 


laſs. 1 e 7 £ 
F 41-4 gilding of. See G11. DING of -enamel, and glaſs. 
GL Iss, grinding of. See GRINDING © | 
GLass of lead, a glaſs made with the addition of a large 
quantity of lead, of great uſe in the art of making coun- 


a {tate of fuhon with a moderate fire, till it is calcined 
to a grey looſe powder; then ſpread it in the kiln, and 
give it a greater heat, continually ſtirring it to keep it 


out, and ſift it fine: this is called calcined lead. 
Take of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, and cryſtalline, 


furnace for ten hours; then caſt the whole, which will 
be now perfectly melted, into water; ſeparate the looſe 


_ tinually wetting the marble it is wrought upon. Neri. 
It is well known, that ceruſs, or white lead, minium, li- 


are eaſily fuſed by a moderate fire, and formed into a 
tranſparent glaſs of a deep yellow colour. But this glaſs 
is fo penetrating and powerful a flux, that it is neceſſary 


tor uſe. With this view, two parts of calx of lead, e. g. 
minium, and one part of ſand, or powdered flints, may 
be put into a crucible of refractory clay, and baked into 
a compact body. Let this crucible, well cloſed with a 
lured lid, be placed in a melting furnace, and gradually 
heated, for an hour, or an hour and a half ; and after- 


ume: let the crucible remain to cool in the furnace, and 


falt to the above mixture, becauſe theſe ſalts promote the 


flux in the aſſays of ores to facilitate their ſcorifications. 


CEA perfection. The methods of giving them are 
lead Gal 15 | ob take polverine frit twenty pounds, 
5 2 ned hxteen pounds; ſiſt both the powders very 
= _ wy them into a 4% ſeparating the un- 
return it — | . plunging the maſs in water; after this 
ounces die the pot, and add braſs thrice calcined fx 
. ©, and one penny-weight of crocus martis made 


With 2 uy 2 . . . — 
"ncgar; put this in at ſix different times, always 


12 dhen olg mixing it together; let it Gnally ſettle an hour, 
＋ . m 00 it together, and take a proof of it; when the 
f 5 inf e let it ſtand eight hours, and then work it. 
" caput 2 — braſs the ſame quantity of the 
1 | Mortuum * 4 

4 r © a 

* topaz- colour, take eryſtal frit fifteen pounds, cal- 


eined lead twely 


mi-pellucid gems. The method of doing it is this: 


warm into the hollow of a white glaſs veſſel; ſhake it 


moiſture within. may run- them into the waves, "Then | 
take fine plaiſter of Paris, and put a quantity of it into | 
' the ball; ſhake it alſo nimbly about; this will every | 


G1.ass, foliating of. See FOLIATING and Look IN - 


 terfeit gems. The method of making it is this: put a 
large quantity of lead into a potter's kiln, and keep it in | 


from running into lumps z continue this ſeveral bours, | 
till the powder. become of a fair yellow; then take it | 


or other frit, twelve pounds; mix theſe as well as poſ- 
| (ible together ; put them into a pot, and ſet them in the 


lead from it, and return the metal into the pot; and af- | 
ter ſtanding in fuſion twelve hours more, it will be fit to | 
work. It is very tender and brittle, and muſt be worked 

with great care, taking it ſlowly out of the pot, and con- | 


tharge, and all the other preparations and calces of lead, | 


to give it a greater conſiſtence, in order to render it fit | 


wards let the heat be increaſed, ſo as to obtain a com- | 
plete fuſion, and continued in that ſtate for the ſame | 


when it is broken, a very tranſparent yellow-coloured 
% will be found in it. Some add nitre and common 


Os and the more equal diſtribution of the ſand. This |- 
ok lead has a conliderable ſpecific gravity, and its | 
oweſt part is always the heavieſt. It is an important 


Glaſs of lead is capable of all the colours of the gems in | 


e pounds; mix them well together, by 


LA 


a farngce not too hot, and ſeparate the ſuperſluous un- 
mixed lead, by caſting the whole into water z. repeat this 
twice; then add halt gold yellow glaſs, and. let them in- 
corporate and purify, and they will be of the true and 
exact colour of, the oriental topazes. ; 


For ſca-green, take cryilal frit ſixteen pounds, caicined 
lead ten pounds; mix and ſiſt them together, and ſet 
them in a pot iu a furnace; in twelve hours thewhole will 
be melted ; then caſt it into water, and ſeparite it ſrom 
the looſe lead; put them into the furnace again for eight 
hours; then ſeparate the looſe lead by waſhing a ſecond 
time, and return it to the pot for eight hours more. 
Neri, S | | 
GL ass, painting in. The primitive manner of painting in 
glaſs was very ſimple, and of conſequence very cafy: it 
conſiſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of glaſs of 
different colours, in ſome fort of ſymmetry z and conſti- 
tuted a kind of What we call Mosa1ic werk. | 
Afterwards, when they came to attempt more regular 
deſigns, and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their 
ſhades, their whole addreſs went no farther than to the 
drawing the contours of the ſigures in black, with water 
colours, and batching the draperies, after the ſame man- 
ner, on glas of the colour of the object intended to be 
painted. For the carnations, they choſe ge of a bright 
red; upon which they deſigned the principal lineaments 
ot-the Face, Ne. wah bek 
At laſt the taſte for this ſort of painting being conſidera- 
bly improved, and the art being found applicable to the 
adorning of churches, baſilicas, &c. they found means 
of incorporating the colours with the glas itſelf, by ex- 
poſing them to a proper degree of fire, after the colours 
had been laid on. ES; 8 
A French painter at Marſeilles is ſaid to have given the 
firſt notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pon- 
tificare of Julius II. But Albert Durer, and Lucas of Ley- 
den were the firſt that carried it to any height. 
The colours uſed in painting on g/a/s are very different 
from thoſe uſed either in painting in oil, or water, 


beaten up, and mixed with another third of rocaille, cc 
little glaſs beads. Vite, with ſand, or little white peb- 
bles, calcined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards 
ground on marble; with one fourth part of ſalt-petre 
added thereto, and the mixture calcined and pulverized 
over-again : to which, when they are ready to uſe it, 1s 
added a little gypſum, or plaiſter of Paris well ground, 


in a crucible, with ſulphur, or faitpetrez then, well 
beaten and ground on a porphyty ſtone ; and, at length, 


is made of litharge of filver, and ſcales of iron, gum 
Arabic, ferretta, glaſs-beads, and blood-ſtone, nearly in 
equal quantities, This is one of the moſt difficult colours 
and the preparation only to be Jearned by experience. 
Green is made of xs uſtum, one ounce; as much black 
lead, and four ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the 
fire. After calcination, they add a fourth part of ſalt- 


which they make a third coCtion before it is uſed. Ag, 
purple, and violet, are prepared like green, only leaving 
out the s uſtum, and in the lieu thereof uſing ſulphur ſor 


violet. Carnations are made of ferretta and rocaille. And 
laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks of trees, &c. are made 
of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 5 . 
cellent work Des Principes d' Architecture, &c. though it 
muſt be owned, that all the painters on g do not uſe 
them; there being few artiſts of that kind but hare in- 
vented their own particular ones, whereof they uſually 
make great ſecrets. But this is certain, that theſe above 


provided the perſon has but the ſkill to manage them. 


colours imaginable z ſuch as far exceed any ufed among 
us: but it is not that the ſecret of making thoſe colours 
is loſt ; but that the moderns would not go to the expence 
of them; nor take alt the neceffary pains; becaute this 
ſort of painting is not now ſo much eſteemed as for- 
merly. | | 5 | | 
Mr. Walpole in his Anecdotes of. Painting in England, 
has traced the hiſtory of this art from the Reformation, 
when miſguided zcal deſtroyed moſt of the monuments 
of it in our churches, through a ſeries of profe ſiors to the 
preſent time, Among the later proficients in this art 
were Iſaac Oliver, who painted the windows at Chriſt- 
Church, Oxford in 170, William Price, who in the 
ſame year painted the window in Merton-chapel, William 
Price the fon, to whoſe arr we owe the windows at 


fung the pow d 


ers through a fine ſieve; then ſet them in 


Queen's, New-college, and Maudlin, of whom Mr. 
Wa'pele 


Ihe black is made of two thirds of flakes, or ſcales of iron, 


& c. For yellow, they uſed leaf-filver ground, mixed up 


ground over again with nive times as much red oker. Red 


petre; after a ſecond calcination, a ſixth part more: after 


azure; perigueux, ſor purple; and both theſe drugs ſor 


This account of colours we have from M. Felibien's ex- 


deſcribed are ſuſficient for the beſt paintings of all forts ; 


In the windows of divers ancient churches, chapels, col- 
leges, &c. we meet with the moſt beautiful and lively | 
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in London, exhibited the two firſt auctions of painted 
glaſs imported from Flanders; and undertook alſo to 


Jour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating within the 


Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the 


wearing down the ſurface of the g/afs, till ſuch time as 
they were got through the colour, to the clear g/afs : this 


colour with emery, without applying any new colour at 
lights and heightenings on all kinds of colours. 

tirely on the ſame principles as painting in ENAMEL 3 and 
the manner of executing it is likewiſe the ſame; except 


that in this the tranſparency of the colours being indiſ- 


but ſuch as vitrify perfectly: and, therefore, the great 


being converted into g/a/s; and melting, in that ſtate, 


painted; to temper theſe colours, ſo as to make them 
proper to be worked with a pencil; and to burn or reduce | 
them by heat, to a due ſtate of fuſion, without injuring | 


_ "The ficſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in| 
the modern way, is to deſign, and even colour, the | 


ther. | | 


riſings are given, by rubbing off the colour in the reſpec- 


GLA 


Walpole ſays, that his colours are fine, his drawing 
good, and his taſte in ornaments and Moſaic far ſuperior 
to any of his predeceſſors, and equal even to the antique. 
In 1761 Mr. Paterſon, an auctioneer, late of Eſſex-houſe 


eſtabliſh a manufacture of painted glaſs : ſeveral of the 
ieces of this ingenious artiſt exhibited colours vying in 

perfection with the old paintings. * 

Thoſe beautiful works, among the painters in 54155 which 

were made in the glaſs-houfe, were of two kinds: in 

ſome, the colour was diffuſed through the whole body of 


glaſs ; in others, which were the more common, the co- 


ſubſtance above one third of a line ; though this was 
more, or lefs, according to the nature of the colour; the 
yellow being always found to enter the deepeſt. | 


former, were of more advantage to the workmen'; be- 
cauſe, on the ſame glas, though already coloured, they 
could ſhew other kind of colours, where there was occa- | 
ſion to embroider draperies, enrich them with foliages, 
or repreſent other ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 

In order.to this, they made uſe of emery ; grinding, or 


done, they applied the proper colours on the other fide 
of the g/. By this means the new colours were pre- | 
vented from running, and mixing among the former, 
when the glaſſes came to be expoſed to the fire, as will | 
hereafter be thewn. on FW bf +0 

When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or 
filvered, they contented themſelves to bare the glaſs of its 


all; and it was in this manner, that they wrought the 


The painting with vitreous colours on gi depends en- 


penſibly requiſite, no ſubſtances can be uſed to form them 
objeCt is to find a ſet of colours, which are compoſed of 
ſuch ſubſtances, as, by the admixture of other bodies, 
may promote their vitrification and fuſion ; are capable of 


with leſs heat than is ſufficient to melt ſuch other kinds 
of glaſs as may be choſen for the ground or body to be 


or melting the g/a/s which conſtitutes the body painted. 


whole ſubject on paper. 'Then they make choice of pieces 


of glaſs proper to receive the ſeveral parts, and proceed GI Ass, poli/hing of. See PoLIsHING and GRINDING. 

to divide or diſtribute the deſign itſelf, or the paper it is | GL as8-porcelain, the name given by many to 2 modern 1t- 
drawn on, into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of g/a/s : having 
always a view that the glaſſes may join in the contours | 
of the ſigures, and the folds of the draperies; that the 
cCarnations, and other finer parts, may not be damaged 


by the lead wherewith the pieces are to be joined toge- 


The diſtribution being made, they mark all the glaſſes, | 


as well as papers, with letters, or numbers; that they 
may be known again; which done, applying each part| E 


of the deſign on the gli intended for it, they copy or 
transfer the deſign upon this g/a/s, with the black colour, 
diluted in gum-water; by tracing and following all the 
lines and ftrokes, as they appear through the glaſs, with| 
the point of a pencil. 1 

When theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens 
in about two days, the work being only in black and 
white, they give it a flight waſh over, with urine, gum 
Arabic, and a little black; and this ſeveral times repeat- 
ed, according as the ſhades are deſired to be heightened : | 
with this precaution, never to apply a new wach, till the 
former is ſulhciently dried. This done, the lights and 


tive places, with a wooden point, or the handle of the 
pencil. | | | 
As to the other colours above mentioned, they are uſed 
with gum-water, much as in painting in miniature; taking 
care to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- 
lines of the deſign; or even, for the greater ſecurity, to 
apply them on the other fide, eſpecially yellow, which 
is very pernicious to other colours, by blending there- | 
With. | 

And here too, as in pieces of black and white, particu- 
tar regard mult be always had, not to lay colour on co- | 
lour, or lay ona new lay, till ſuch time as the former are 
well dried. It may be added, that the yellow is the only | 
colour that penetrates through the g/a/s, and incorporates | 

2 


there with by the fire: the reſt, an 


directly oppoſite to that of the furnace 


quite full; taking care that the whole heap always ends 
tiles, on a ſquare table of earthen-ware, cloſely lud 
corner, and another in the middle, to ſerve as chin. 
be very moderate; and muſt be increaſed, in proportion 


the fire, which at firſt was only of charcoal, is to be of 


order. When the annealing is thought ſufficient, they 
proceed with great haſte to extinguiſh the fire, which 


GL ASS, paz 
' thod given by Mr. Reaumur, who was the firſt that as 
ried the attempt to any degree of perfection, 15 oo 

by that gentleman in the memoirs of the academy « 


firſt taken notice of by Neumann, who, in di illing 


. tributes to the fine white earthy matter of 


made of glaſs alone, and that with much leſs t 


as well as the belt for that purpo 
green quart-bottles, or the great bell. / 
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488 | 
which is very difficult to uſe, remain en bly 
or at leaſt entering very little. When the the ſurface, 
the pieces is finiſhed, they are carried to * f 
oven, to anneal or bake the colours. The Urnace g 
uſed is ſmall, built of brick, from eiphteen to os here 
ſquare : at ſix inches from the bottom is Pk NY inches 
put in the fewel, and maintain the fire. art ty 
ture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars Wok lb ther, 
traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two ee Vic 
inches above this partition is another little .... 
through which they take out pieces, to examin "ire 
coction goes forward. ? ue bon the 
On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen 


inches deep; and hive or ſix inches leſs, Pa, Bxor fore 


: | ! every v. 
the perimeter of the furnace. On one Il, thi 


ſide hereof i k 
. trials, placed 
range 8 eftined forth 
In this pan are the pieces of g/a/5 to be placed 

lowing manner : firſt, the bottom of We pan ;; ro 
with three ſtrata, or layers of quicklime, pulverize; 
thoſe ſtrata being ſeparated by two others, of old broken 
glaſs the deſign whereof is to ſecure the painted plaſ; 
from the too intenſe heat of the fire. This done the f 1 


little aperture, through which to make 


are laid horizontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt, layer of 


lime. 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer of te 
ſame powder an inch deep; and over this they lay an 
other range of glaſſes : and thus alternately, till the pan i 


with a layer of the lime- powder. 
The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with 


all round; only having five little apertures, one at each 


neys. | SO | 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to güe 
the fire to the work. The fire for the two firſt hours mul 


as the coQtion advances, for the ſpace of ten or twelve | 
hours; in which time it is uſually completed. At lat, 


dry wood: ſo that the flame covers the whole pan, aul 
even iſſues out at the chimneys. | 

During the laſt hours, they make aſſays from time to 
Got, By taking out pieces laid for that purpoſe, through 
the little aperture of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whe- | 
ther the yellow be perfect, and the other colours in good 


otherwiſe would ſoon burn the colours, and break the 
_ Oe 2 
nting on, by Means of prints. See Back-faint- 


vention of imitating the china-ware with glaſs. The me- 


ſciences of Paris to this effect. This change of glaſs was 


milk in a glaſs retort obſerved, that 4 ne he 
by 4 3 n, which he zr 
veſſel acquired the appearance of porcelal the milk for 
into the glaß by heat. Neum, Chem. Wor ksby Dr. Leni 
TR 2 N 
The mixing glaſs reduced to powder, with unge 1 
Gly vitriſiable ſubſtances for the forming a uy wy 
terwards made into a ſort of porcelain, 0 3 1 
trivance long practiſed, but it is very troubleſome 7; 
the reſult ſubject to many faults; but this e 7 

. els 
without the reducing it to powder. By e 
of glaſs are changed into veſſels of e * fore 
without altering their form, and the meane $90 


gardeners cover their melons, &c. ur 
changeable into a beautiful white ſort of p ; 
and this is to be done in ſo eaſy a e ee chargh 
ſmall expence, that it requires no more pe” earthel- 
than that of baking a common veſſe}of 705 fort of wal 
ware, and for this reaſon the veſlels of t 

may be afforded extremely cheap. pay 
It is very certain, that all porce lain-W. N 
in the ſtate of ſemivitrification 5 mn 5 
glaſs, which is a wholly vitrified ſub w_ a 
dition of porcelain, there requires no m 


it to a leſs perfectly vitrified ſtate. nie on (08% 
The queſtion which would naturally ” % 2 zo 
x 


ib 


caſion, is, whether it be poſſible to f 
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| : ine already undergone what is eſteem- 
vitrißed * a by Be, But 2 we conſider, that 
ed the la of antimony, the vitrifications of many of the 
the glaſs s the glaſs of lead, and the counterfeit gems co- 
ae the metals, are more or leſs eaſily reduced again 
bert try to metals, &c. the reducing ſand, flints, 
by 89 they are vitrified, at leaſt a little way back to- 
_ 4 their native or priſtine ſtate, may appear not wholly 
war Aicable z and the attempts which Mr. Reaumur 
ok this occaſion, were what gave him the firſt hints 
„- porcelain. 
RE eco making it is this. The glass veſſels to be 
converted into porcelain, are to be put into a large ear- 
hen veſſel, ſuch as the common fine earthen diſhes are 
beled in, or into ſufficiently large crucibles; the veſſels 
b to be Filed with a mixture of fine white ſand, and of 
15 ypſum orplaiiter-ſtone burnt into what is called plaiſ- 
ter of Paris, and all the interſtices are to be filled up with 
the ſame powder, ſo that the g/aſs veſſels may no where 


are baked in. The veſſel 15 to be then covered down and 
Juted, and the fire does the reſt of the work; for this is | 
only to be put into a common potter's furnace, and when | 
it has ſtood there the uſual time of the baking the other | 
reſſels, it is to be taken out, and the whole contents will | 
be found no longer glaſs, but converted into a white 
opake ſubſtance, which is a very elegant porcelain, and 
has almoſt the properties of that of China, Memoirs Acad. 
Sciences Par. 1739. : | ; 1 

The powder which has ſerved once, will do again as 
well as freſh, and that for a great many times: nay, it 
ſeems ever ſo often. The cauſe of this transformation, | 
fays Macquer, is probably that the vitriolic acid of the 
gypſum quits its baſis of calcareous earth, and unites 
with the alkaline ſalt and ſaline earth of the glas, with 
which it forms a kind of ſalt or ſelenites, different from 
the calcareous ſelenites, by the interpoſition of which 
matter the g/aſs acquires the qualities of porcelain. Dr. 
Lewis from a variety of experiments on the nature and 
qualities and method of producing this porcelain has de- 
duced the following concluſions : 1. Green glaſs cement- 
ed with white ſand received no change in a heat below | 
ignition: in a low red-heat, the change proceeded very 
flowly; but in a ſtrong red-heat, approaching to whice- 


changed in three hours, 2. The g/a/5 ſuſtained the follow- 
ing progreſſion of changes. Its ſurface firſt became blue; 
its tranſparence was diminiſhed, and when held between | 
the light and the eye, it appeared of a yellowith hue : - 
aſterwards it was changed a little way on both ſides into | 
a white ſubſtance, externally ſtill blueiſn; and as this | 
change advanced ſtill farther and farther within the 94%, 
the colour of the vitreous part in the middle approached | 
nearer to yellow: the white coat was of a fine fibrous 
texture, and the fibres were diſpoſed nearly parallel. to 
one another, and tranſverſe to the thickneſs of the piece : 
by degrees the glaſ became throughout white and fibrous, 
. the external bluetſhneſs at the ſame time going off, and 
being ſucceeded by a dull whitiſh or dun colour: by a 
ſtilllonger continuance in the fire, the fibres were chan ged 
gradually from the external to the internal part, and 
converted into grains; and the texture then was not un- 
lle that of common porcelain. The grains, at firſt fine 
and ſomewhat gloſſy, appeared afterwards larger and 
duller, and at length the ſubſtance of the glaſs became 
porous and friable, like a maſs of white ſand flightly co- 
bering. 3. Concerning the qualities of the converted g 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the whiteneſs of the internal 


face was the leaſt beautiful, that the thick pieces were 
ute opake, and that ſeveral thin pieces were ſemi-tranſ- 
Parent: that while it remained in a fibrous ſtate, its hard- 
nels became greater than that of laſs, or of the common 
i N of porcelain ; it was as of ſuſtaining ſudden 
ann heat and cold better than any porcelain ; and 
55 be nh white heat, it was fuſible into a ſubſtance, 
Ire wm, ut vitreous and ſmooth, like white enamel : 

nem its texture had become coarſely granulated, it 


was now much ſofter and unfuſible : and, laſtly, that 
when ſome coarſe} 


Wit N 
h the continuance of a moderate heat, would have be- 


e Ay were rendered remarkavly more com- 
Perior to DE ; the ſolidity of ſome of them being ſu- 
ed in the atk: 1 other ware, 4: No differences appCear- 
ar ſueceſſio hee colour, hardneſs, texture, or the regu- 
menti bn changes, from the uſe of different ce- 
IG. ſubſtances 

| en fare © onbderable, All the pieces which had 
nally of a d ed with charcoal or with ſoot were exter- 
deep black colour, which did not diſappear by 


expoſure to , : an 
Vol. Il 1 during an hour, with fice acceſs 


touch either one another, or the ſides of the veſſel they | GL ass-pors, the veſſels in the glaſs trade uſed for melting 


neſs, the thickeſt pieces of g/a/5 bottles were thoroughly | 


part was not inferior to that of porcelain, but that its ſur- | 


y granulated unfuſible pieces which, | 


-me porous and friable, were ſuddenly expoſed to an | 


though in external appearances the | 
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of air. Coloured clays and fands communicated differ: 


ent ſhades of a brown colour; arid white earths gave 
whitiſh, greyiſh, or browniſh tinges. White ſand, cal- 
cined flints, and gypſum, gave in general the greateſt 
whiteneſs, and tobacco-pipe clay the greateſt gloſſineſs, 
and brightneſs. Glaſſes compoſed of earths without al- 
kaline falt, glaſs of lead, flint-gla/s, crown-glaſs, looking- 


glaſs plates, a glaſs prepared with calcined flints and a 


fixed alkaline falt, and even green glaſs which had been 
fuſed together with a ninth part of alkaline ſalt, ſuffered 
none of the above alterations by cementatiog Green 
bottle-g/aſs and common window-g/aſs were moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of theſe alterations. 6. The changes produced by ce- 
mentation could not proceed from ahy abſorption of mat- 
ter from the cementing ſubſtance ; becauſe no increaſe 
of weight was given, and becauſe the ſame changes were 
produced upon a piece of g/a/5 merely by heat, without 
any cementing ſubſtance. See Com. Phil. Tehen. p. 
239—255. See PoRCEL AIN: | 
the glaſs. Thoſe for the white g/a/s works are made of 
a tobacco-pipe clay, brought from the Iſle of Wight, 
which is firſt well waſhed, then calcined, and atter- 
wards ground to a fine powder in a mill; which being 
mixt with water, is then trod with the bare ſcet till it is 
of a proper conſiſtence, to mould with the hands into 


the proper thape of the veſſels. When theſe are thus 


made, they are afterwards annealed over the furnace. 
Thoſe ſor the green glaßß work are made of the nonſuch, 
and another ſort of clay from Staffordihire z they make 
theſe ſo large as to hold three or four hundred weight of 
metal. And heſides theſe, they have a ſmall ſort called 
piling-pots, which they fet upon the larger, and which 
contain a finer and more nice metal fit for the niceſt 
works. Neti. - VV 

The clay that is uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be of the 
pureſt and moſt refractory kind, and well cleanſed from 


all ſandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters; and to this 


it will be proper to add ground crucibles, white ſand, 


calcined flints duly levigated, or a certain proportion of 


the ſame clay baked, and pounded not very finely. The 
quantity of baked clay that ought to be mixed with the 
crude clay, to prevent the pots from cracking when 
dried, or expoſed to a great heat, is not abſolutely deter- 
mined, but depends on the quality of the crude clay, 
which is more or leſs fat. M. D*Antic, in a memoir on 
this ſubject, propoſes the following method of aſcertain- 
ing it: the burnt and crude clay, being mixed in dif- 
ferent proportions, ſhould be formed into cakes, one inch 
thick, and four inches long and wide. Let theſe cakes 
be ſlowly dried, and expoſed to a violent heat, till they 
become as hard and as much contracted as poſlible, and 
in this ſtate be examined ; and the cake, he ſays, which 
has ſuffered a diminution of its bulk equal only to an 


obſerves, in general, that moſt clays require that the 
4 of the burnt ſhould be to the freſh as four to 
„55 ys e 
GLAss tubes are of various lengths, diameters, and forms, 
according to the experimental purpoſes to which they are 
applied. It has been obſerved, that g/a/s tubes, laid be- 
fore the fire in an horizontal poſition, and with their ex- 
tremities ſupported, have had a rotatory motion about 


even when their ſupports are inclining from the fire, fo 
that the tubes will move a little upwards. See Phil. 
Tranſ. N? 476. 1. | 


When the tubes are placed in a nearly upright poſture 
to welt; but if they lean to the left, the motion will be 


perfectly upright poſture, the leſs the motion will be ei- 
ther way. | ; | 
If the tube be placed horizontally on a g/a/s plane, the 
fragment, for inſtance, of coach W] IX DO Wg, inſtead 
of moving towards the fire, it will move from it, and 
about its axis, in a contrary direction to what it had done 
before. Nay, it will recede from the fire and move a lit- 
tle upwards, when the plane inclines towards the fire. 
Neither the draught of air up the chimney, nor attrac- 
tion or repulſion, are the cauſe of theſe phænomena. It 
ſeems rather owing to the ſwelling of the tube towards 
the fire; for allowing ſuch ſwelling, gravity mult pull 
the tube down, when ſupported near its extremities ho- 
rizontally ; and a freſh part being cxpoſed to the fire, and 
ſwelling out again, muſt fall down again, and ſo on fuc- 
ceſſively; which will produce a rotatory motion towards 
the fire. 
If the tube be ſupported by two other tubes, and theſe be 
brought near to each other, and to the center of the ſup- 
9 H ported 


9 


eighteenth part, is made of the beſt proportions. He 


their axis; and alſo a progreſſive motion towards the fire, 


When the progreſſive motion of the tube is ſtopped by 


any obſtacle, its motion about its axis will ſtill continue. 
| leaning to the right band, the motion wilt be from eaſt _ 


from weſt to eaſt; and the nearer they are placed to the 
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ported tube, then its parts hanging over on each ſide, be- 
ing larger than the part which lies between the ſup- 
porters, will, by their weight, pull downwards, and 
conſequently force the middle part, reſting upon its two 
props, upwards 3 and being leſs advanced towards the 
fire, as being leſs heated, will, by their oblique ſituation, 

ull the middle part backwards alſo from the fire, which 
will cauſe a rotatory regreſſive motion, quite contrary to 
what the tube had when ſupported near its extremities 
And when a ſingle tube lies inclining oppoſite to the fire, 
either to the x, hand or to the left, out of a plane per- 
pendicular to the ſurface of the fire, gravity will not per- 
mit the curved part to reſt, but pull it down till it coin. 
cides with a plane perpendicular to the horizon; and 
conſequently, as new curves are generated, new motions 


will be fo too; that is, the tube will be made to move | 


about its axis, with this difference, when the tube in- 
clines to the right hand, the motion will be from eaſt to 
weſt; when to the left hand, from weſt to eaſt. The 


juſtneſs of this reaſoning is made manifeſt, by bending 


a wire, and ſupporting it firſt near its extremities, then 
near its center on each fide, afterwards inclining it to the 
right and to the left; the bending in every caſe tepre- 
ſenting the curved part of the tube next the fire. This 
| ſolution of the phænomena is rendered the more proba- 
ble from hence, that when four ſupporters were made 
uſe of, one at each extremity, and two near the middle, 
there was no motion at all, either backward or forward. 


Nor does the increaſe of contact hinder the motion, be- 


cCauſe the plate of ga was ſo broad as to have a much 


greater contact with the tube, and yet both the rotatory | 


and regreſſive motions were manifeſt, 


Theſe experiments ſucceeded beſt with tubes about twenty 


or twenty-two inches long; the diameter about one-tenth 


of an inch; and they had in each a pretty ſtrong pin 
| fixed in cork, for an axis to roll with on the ſupporting | 


tubes. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 476. | 


GLass receivers, how to cement the cracks of. See CAMENT. 


and RECEIVER. 


GLass, how to take the impreſſions of antique gems in. See | 


GEM. 


The property which g/a/s poſſeſſes in common with other 
ſubſtances of being expanded by heat, and contracted ; 
by cold, was long ago obſerved and evinced by Mr. Hook. 
See Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, vol. i. p. 411. 


See THERMOMETER. 


GLassEs are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, uſe, | 
&c. into various kinds, as, drinking-glaſſes, optic glaſſes, 


looking-glaſſes, burning-glaſſes, &c. | 
_ GLassEs, drinking, are {imple veſſels of common glaſs or 
cryſtal, uſually made in form of an inverted cone. 


Each ga conſiſt of three parts, viz. the calyx, or bowl; 
the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought or | 


blown ſeparately. | | | 
Nothing can be more dextrous and expeditious than the 
manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them 
opened, and all three joined together, An idea is only 
to be had thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. 


The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England are made of the aſhes | 
of fern z cryltal g/a//es being leſs frequent in uſe. The 


exceeding brittleneſs of this commodity, notwithſtanding 
the eaſy rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption there- 


ol very conliderable. For the method of gilding the edges 


of drinking gls, [ce GiLDING on enamel and glaſs. 


GLassts, optic, are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, im- 


prove, or preſerve the ſight. See Oe TiC 
_ GLASSES, convex. See CONVEXITY., 
G1.ASSES, concave. See CONCAVE, 
Ass, infernal. Sce INFERNAL. 
GLassEs, lenticulur. See LENS. 
GLASSES, meniſcus. See MENISCUs, &c. 
_ GLassEs, plain. See PLAIN glaſs. | 
GLassEs, plano-concave. See PLANO-CONCAVE. 
GLassEs, plano-convex. See PLANO-CONVEX. 
GLASSES, teleſcope, See TELESCOPE. 
Gr Ass, object. See OBJECT glaſs, 
GLASSES, eye. See EYE AG. | 
GLass, ma nihyhing. Sce MAGNIFYING. 
GLass, multiplying. Sce MULTIPLYING. 
GLAssEs, muſical, See ARMONICA. 
This method of producing malical ſounds, though fir 
introduced among us by Mr. Puckeridge has been long 


glaſſes, 


ſince practiſed in Germany: and the Perſians have alſo 
done the ſame by ſtriking ſeven cups of porcelain, con- 
taining a certain quantity of water with ſmall ſticks. En- 


cyclopedie. 
GT.4ss, perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. 
GLAss, /ooking, See LOOKING #laſs, MikroR, and Fo- 

LIATING. | 
GLass, burning. 
GLass, weather. 
GLASS, cupping. 
GLass, window, 


See BURNING glaſs. 
Sce WEATHER glaſs, 
Sec CUPPING glajs. 
See WIN pOw. 


 GLAUCIUM, in Ornithology, 


| GLAURX, ſea milk-wert, or black ſalt- 
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GLAss, axis of a, See Axis. 


GLASS, pole of a. See Pol E. 
GLass, hour. See HOUR glaſs. 
GLass, tin. See BisMU TH. 
GL aAss, watch. See WATCH, 
GL ass-wort. See KAL1. 


are, that the ys 


and Ker 
Sce HUMOURS and Virxtob; 


See Meor ax, 
GLAUBER'S /alts. See SAL mirabile, 
ES a . uſed by ſome Medica! Writers, { 
the diſeaſe more uſually called 18 tot 
nac. 8 grageous. Bee Cary 
GLAUCIDIUM, in Zoology, the n 
thors, for the ſmaller rocks of + 19070 by fone = 
ſpecies of Rondeletius. * 
, the name given b Bello; 
to a ſpecies of DUCK, ſeeming by his defer; elan 
the ſame with the caP0-r9o, or anas fera PUN to be 
the ſmall brown wild duck of authors, fuſe Miner, 
GLAUC1UM, in Botany. See CELaxndixeg, | 
GLAUCOMA, Taauieud, in Medicine the n | 
_ diſeaſe in the eye, wherein the chryltalline by og 
turned of a blueiſh or greeniſh colour, and Autan . 
. hereby diminiſhed. e 
The word comes from yaauxes glaucus, 
{ky-coloured, or greyiſh. _ 
Thoſe in whom this diſorder is forming, diſcover it here. 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſe 
when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all interceptes 
and they ſee nothing at all. = 455 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged 
perſons: and even under other circumſtances, is F 
difficult of cure; externals proving of little ſervice. 
The internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the gutta 
ſerena. Jul. Cæſar Claudinus, Conſul. 74. gives aremed 
for the glaucoma. 5 ae RE 
The glaucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the cataract or 
ſuffuſion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs ap- 
pears in the pupil, very near the cornea; but it ſlers 
deeper in the glaucoma. 
Some late French authors, however, maintain the catz- 
raCt and glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe, Accord- 
ing to them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle, formed 
before the pupil, as had always been imagined ; but an 
inſpiſſation or induration, of the humour itſelf, whereby 
its tranſparency is prevented; which brings the catarat 
to the glaucoma. According to Mr. Sharp the glaucoma 
of the ancient Greeks is the preſent CATARACT; but 
M. St. Yves ſays it is a cataract accompanied with a 
GUTTA j/erena. 7 | | | 
GLAUCUS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of fihes, of 
which Rondeletius has deſcribed three ſpecies. The firf, 
or more common kind, is a broad fiſh approaching to the 
figure of the turbot, but very thin; its colour on the back 
and ſides is a duſky olive, and on the belly white, ans 
it has on each ſide three or four black ſpots. Its ſcals 
are ſmall and rounded, its mouth large, its teeth {mall, 
and the whole inſide of its mouth tinged with blue. Its 
gill- fins are ſmall, with two back fins. 
Tue tail is extremely large, and more forked than amol. 
in any other ſiſn; the tips of the forks are tinged black 
This is caught in the Mediterranean. Willughb. Hit. 
Piſc. p. 298. The ſecond ſpecies is much of the ſame 
figure with the firſt, but of a ſmaller ſize, and therefore 
called by ſome glaucidium. This alſo has an 9 
line, running on each fide from the membrane of tie 
gills to the middle of the body, from whence it ow 
nued ſtraight to the tail ; whereas in the common pn 
this line runs ſtraight all the way. The third 2 
differs from the former in having very ſtrong r 1 
teeth, and having its ſide (lines from the gills muc er 
waved. Ihe back to thoſe lines is of a deep blveiſh 2 
and below them perfectly White. Rond. de Pile, Pp. 4 
460. 


ceſius, ſex-green 


. Ce 
wort, mn Botany, a fe 


. 4 Ga 1 7 4 ſingle⸗ 
nus of the pentandria monogyma Clals : having 


leaved calyx, no corolla, and a ſingle-celled, ag 
and five-ſeeded capſule, 'Lhis is a JoW 1 11 
plant, with white flowers iſſuing from the bo : — 
leaves. It grows upon the ſea ſhores in moit | 
England, and is called the ſea eliick- weed. 
GLAZIER, an artiſicer or dealer in glass, | 
GLAZING. The Roman method of % 45 method 
urns, might give our workmen a hint toWal 
greatly ſuperior to any thing now in 1 
ing earthen-ware. There are a fort of 1 wn 
Yorkſhire, which are, inſtead of stig ge, al, 
inſide and out with a | 


ſine coral-coloure Y gie 


ſecond 
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which no earthen- ware of our times 
Wr DAM only far more durable than our way 
with lead, which 1s apt to crack and fly, both 
4 with heat, but far more ſafe and wholſome j 
| known to be a vapourable metal, and its 


can attain 3 
of doing it 
with wet an 
lead being wel 


__ Hue olſome when brought to the fire. This 
1 


i s to have been done either by the 
ai eh Apping for both the inſide and outſide 
_ "niſhed with equal regularity 3 and ſomething may 
3 ſed at as to the materials they uſed in it from what 
44 left us This author occaſionally obſerves, that 
loch eartben- ware as was painted with bitumen, never 
loſt its beauty 3 and afterwards, that it was a cuſtom to 
over over whole ſtatues with this ſort of glazing, which 
bo obſerves did not only make a ſmooth coat, but ſunk 
into the matter of the ſtone or earth, and therefore this 
could not be likely to crack and fly off like our lead-coats 
on plates, &c. which is merely a cruſt laid over them. 


Hook's Philo. Collect p. 89 


made of white ſand forty pounds, of red lead twenty 
pounds, of pearl-aſhes twenty pounds, and of common 
falt twelve pounds. Powder the ſand by grinding it, and 
then add it to the other ingredients and grind them toge- 
mer: after which calcine them for ſome time with a mo- 
derate heat, and when the mixture 1s cold, pound it to 
powder; and when wanted for uſe temper it with water. 
The proportion of theſe ingredients may be occaſionally 
varied. We may obſerve, in general, that lead ought 
to be excluded from the compoſition of glaxixgs and other 
guxes ſubſtituted in its ſtead, See CoLica Dammonio- 
rum. 8 SS | 

A tranſparent g/azing may be prepared, without lead, by 
calcining forty pounds of white ſand, twenty-five pounds 
of pearl-aſhes, and fifteen pounds of common ſalt; and 
proceeding as before: and a more perſect tranſparent 


perfectly burnt, fifty pounds, of pearl-aſhes ten pounds, 
and of common ſalt twelve pounds. The following re- 
cipes are taken, for the molt part from Kunckel, who 
ſays, that they are the true glaxings uſed at Delft, and 
other Dutch manufactories. . 5 
GLazinG, black, is made of eight parts of red- lead, iron 
filings three, copper-aſhes three, and zaffer two mea- 
ſures. This, when melted, will make a brown black ; 
and if you want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. 
GLaziNG, blue, is thus prepared: take lead-athes, or red- 


lead, one pound, clear ſand, or powdered flints, two | 


pounds, common falt two pounds, white calcined tartar 
one pound, Venice or other glaſs half a pound, zaffer 
half a pound ; mix them well together, and melt them 


Put the mixture into a glaſs furnace for a day or two. 

Another blue g/azing may be formed of one pound of 
artar, a quarter of a pound of red-lead, half an ounce 
of zaffer, aud a quarter of a pound of powdered flints, 
which are to be fuſed and managed as in the laſt recipe. 
Or, take two pounds of calcined lead and tin, add five 
pounds of common ſalt, five pounds of powdered flints, 
and of zaffer, tartar, and Venctian glaſs, each one pound. 
Calcine and ſuſe the mixture as before. : 25 


four ounces of tartar, 


| t two ounces of red-lead, five ounces 
of powdered flints, | 


and half a dram of manganeſe. _ 


fourteen parts, and of manganeſe two parts, ſuſed : or, 
of red-lead twelve parts, and . | 
drape; glazing, to be laid on a white ground, may be 
3 ot manganeſe two parts, and of red-lead and white 
glals, of each one part, twice ſuſed. „ N 
PP -ALING, Heſbcoloured, is made 
alles, and one of white glaſs. | 
gle 7 guli coloured, To make gold-coloured glazing, 
one pat: BE three parts, of ſand, or calcined flint, 
Sy * Pound, and mix theſe very well together; then 
this of into a yellow glaſs with a ſtrong fire. Pound 
ef N. grind it into a ſubtile powder, which 
5 — a well ſaturated ſolution of ſilver; make it 
. 8 5 which put into a crucible, and cover it with 
creaſe i. : 2 at firſt a gentle degree of fire; then in- 
vill be Bax continue it till Jou have a glaſs, which 
"7 "egg Pound this glaſs again, and grind it to a 
that by mean —_ this powder with ſome beer, fo 
te veſſels, or an >, Pencil you may apply it upon 
| that are ts er Pr piece of earthen-ware, The veſſels 
| be firſt well 1 or covered over with this g/azing, muſt 
| foon as the 2 then put under a muffle; and as 
them ove; x; As runs, you muſt ſmoak them, by holding 
urning vegetables, and take out the veſſels. 


7 
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ious, there 18 great teaſon to ſuſpeCt that 


A common g/azing for any kind of earthen-ware may be 


glazing may be made of ſand forty pounds, of wood-aſhes, 


for ſeveral times, quenching them always in cold water. 
If you would have it fine and good, it will be proper to | 


Or, again, take of red-lead one part, of ſand three parts, | 
and of zaffer one part. For a violet blue glazing, take 


LAZING, brown, is made of red-lead and flints, of each | 


one part, fuſed. | 


of twelve parts of lead- 


GLA 


| Mr. Heinſius of Peterſburgh, who ſent this receipt to the 
Royal Society, uſes the words affore debes fumum, which 
is rendered ſmoak them, in the Tranſactions. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 405. 6 6. | W144 
Kunckel gives ſeveral preparations for à gold-coloured 
yellow glazing. This may be produced by fuſing a mix- 
ture of three parts of red-lead, two parts of antimony, 
and one part of ſaffron of Mars; by again melting the 
powdered maſs, and repeating the operation four times : 
or, by fuſing four or five times a compoſition of red-lead 
and antimony, of each an ounce, and of ſcales of iron 
half an ounce: or, by calcining and fuſing together eight 
parts of red-lead, fix parts of flints, one part of yellow 
oker, one part of antimony, and one part of white glaſs. 
A tranſparent gold- coloured g/azing may be obtained by 
twice fuſing red-lead and white flints, of each twelve 
parts, and of filings of iron one part. 

GLAZING, green, may be prepared of eight parts of li- 
tharge, or red-lead, eight parts' of Venice glaſs, four 
parts of braſs-duſt, or filings of copper; or, of ten parts 
of litharge, twelve of flint or pebble, and one of xs 
u/lum, or copper-aſhes. | | | 
A fine 2 glazing may be produced by fuſing one part 
of the Bohemian granate, one part of filings of copper, 
one part of red-lead, and one part of Venetian glaſs : or, 
by fuſing one part of white glaſs, the ſame quantity of 
red-lead, and alſo of filings of copper; powdering the 
maſs, and adding one part of Bohemian granate to two 

parts of this powder. A fine green may be obtained by 
mixing and grinding together any of the yellow GLA T- 
INGS with equal quantities of the b/ze GLAZINGS; and 
all the ſhades and teints of green will be had by varying 
the proportion of the one to the other, and by the choice 

of the kind of yellow and blue. | 

GLAZING, iron-coloured, is prepared of fifteen parts of 
lead-aſhes, or red-lead, fourteen of white ſand, or flints, 

and five of calcined copper. This mixture is to be cal- 
cined and fuſed. ne: 

GLAZING, lider-coloured, is prepared of twelve parts of li- 
tharge, eight of ſalt, ſix of pebble or flint, and one of 

manganeſe. N | 5 

GLAZING, purple-brown, conſiſts of lead- aſnes fifteen parts, 
clear ſand, or powdered flints, eighteen parts, manga- 

neſe one part, and white glaſs fifteen meaſures ; to which 
ſome add one meaſure of Zaffer. IG | 

GLAZING, red, is made of antimony three pounds, Ii- 

tharge, or red-lead, three, and ruſt of iron, one; grind 

them to a fine powder. Or, take two pounds of anti- 
mony, three of red-lead, and one of calcined ſaffron of 
Mars, and proceed as before. e | 
GLAZING, ſea-green, is made of five pounds of lead-aſhes, 
one pound of tin-aſhes, three pounds of flint, three quar- 
ters of a pound of ſalt, half a pound of tartar, and half 
a pound of copper-dult, | | = 
GLAZING, white. A fine white g/azing for earthen-ware 
1s thus prepared. Take two pounds of lead, and one of 
tin; calcine them to aſhes: of this take two parts, cal- 
cined flint, white ſand, or broken white glaſs, one part, 
and ſalt one part; mix them well together, and melt 
them into a cake for uſe. The trouble of calcining the 
tin and lead may be prevented, by procuring them in a 
proper inte. ou EN 
The white g/azing for common ware is made of forty 
pounds of clear ſand, ſeventy-five pounds of litharge or 
lead-aſhes, twenty-ſix of pot-athes, and ten pounds of 
ſalt: theſe are three times melted into a cake, quench- 

ing it each time in clear cold water. Or, it may be made 
of fifty pounds of clean ſand, ſeventy of lead-athes, thirty 
of wood-aſhes, and twelve of falt. 

A very fine white g/azing may be obtained by calcining 
two parts of lead, and one part of tin; and taking one 
part of this maſs, and of flints and common ſalt, of 
each one part, and fuſing the mixture. Sce Der x-. 
Ware. . 1 0 : 

A white g/azing may be prepared by mixing one hun- 
dred pounds of MasT1coT, lixty pounds of red-lead, 

twenty pounds of calcined tin or putty, and ten pounds 

of common ſalt, and calcining and powdering the mix- 
ture ſeveral times. | | | 

GLAZING, ye!low, is prepared of red-lead, three pounds; 
calcined antimony and tin, of each two pounds: or, aC- 
cording to ſome, of equal quantities of the three ingre- 
dients. 'Theſe mult be melted into a cake, then ground 
fine 3 and this operation repeated ſeveral times: or, it 
may be made of fifteen parts of lead-ore, three parts of 
litharge of ſilver, and fifteen parts of ſand. 

A fine yellow g/azing may be procured by mixing five 
parts of red-lead, two parts of powdered brick, one part 
of ſand, one part of the white gegn and two parts of 
antimony, calcining the mixture and then fuling it. Or, 
take four parts of white glaſs, one part of antimony, 
three parts of red-lead and one part of iron ſcales, 1 

| . | uy 


fuſe the mixture: or, fuſe ſixteen parts of flints, one 
part of iron- filings, and twenty-four parts of litbarge. A 
light yellow g/azing may be produced with ten parts of 
red-lead, three parts of antimony, and three of glaſs, 
and two parts of calcined tin. See Gold-coloured GLAZ- 
ING. 

GLAZING, citron-yellow, is made of fix parts of red- lead, 
ſeven parts of ene red brick-duſt, and two parts of an- 
timony. This mixture muſt be calcined day and night 
for the ſpace of four days, in the aſh-hole of a glaſs-houſe 
furnace, and at laſt urged to fuſion. 

GLAZING of Delf-ware. See DEL F-ware. 

GLAZING of porcelain. See PORCELAIN, 

Gr.AzING of flone-ware, and queen's ware. See POTTERY. 

GLEAD, or GLaDE, a name uſed in the northern parts 
of the kingdom for the milvus, or KITE. | 

GLEAM is popularly uſed for a ray or beam of light. 
Among falconers, a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts 
or throws up filth from the gorge. 

GLEANING, the act of gathering, or picking up the 
ears of corn left behind ater the eld has been reaped, 
and the crop carried home. 

By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of 
Melun and Eſtampes, all farmers, and others are forbid- 
den, either by themſelves or ſervants, to put any cattle 
into the fields, or prevent the gleaning in any manner 

Whatever, for the ſpace of twenty-four hours after the 

carrying off the corn; on penalty of confiſcation, &c. 


 GLEBA alana, a name by which ſome call the yellowiſh 


White TRIPOL 1. 5 
GLEBE, GLEBa, in Natural Hiſtory, Chemiſtry, &c. a 
clod or piece of ſtone or earth, frequently containing 
fome metal, or mineral. 
The glebes ate carried to the forges to be waſhed, purified, 
and melted, &c. = 


GIEBE, or GLEBE land, is properly uſed for church-land. | 


Dos vel terra ad ecclęſiam pertinens. ON | | 
 Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for land belonging to 
a pariſh-church, beſide the tithes. | : 


Thus, Lindwood : Glebe ef? terra in qua con/iftit dos eccle- | 


fie; generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, vel pro terra culta, 
Though in the moſt general, and extenſive uſe of the 


word, 8 is applicable to any land or ground belonging 


to any benefice, fee, manor, inheritance, or the like. 


If any parſon, vicar, &c. hath cauſed any of his glebe 


lands to be manured and ſowed at his own coſts, with 
any corn or grain; the incumbents may deviſe all the 
profits and corn growing upon the ſaid g/cbe by will. Stat. 


28 H. 8. cap. 11. and if a parſon ſows his g/ebe and dies, | 


the executors ſhall have the corn ſowed by the teſtator. 
But if a glebe be in the hands of a tenant, and the parſon 
dies after ſeverance of the corn, and before his rent due; 

it is ſaid, neither the parſon's executors nor his ſucceſſor 
can claim the rent, but the tenant may retain it and alſo 


the crop, unleſs there be a ſpecial covenant for the pay- 


ment to the parſon's executors proportionably, &c. 
--. Wood's Inſt. 163. | | | 
GLEtBz, additi. In the civil law, flaves were ſaid to be 
annexed to the glehe, i. e. they went with it, were ſold 
with it, &c. „ | 
The right of PATRONAGE ſhould be annexed to a glebe. 
__ GLECHOMA, in Botany, the name by which Linnæus 


calls GROUN D-tvy. 


GLECHONITES, a name given by the ancient Phyſicians | 


do a ſort of wine impregnated with penny-royal, much 
recommended in all obſtructions. 
glechon, the Greek name of PENNY royal or pulegium, 

GLEDE. See GLEAD. 1 | 

GLEDTTSIA, in Botany. See Honty Locuſt. | 

 GLEET, in Medicine, a flux of thin humour from the 

urethra. . 

A gleet, or gonorrhœa ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure 


of a gonorrhea virulenta; and ſometimes remains ob- 


ſtinate, even after the uſe of a ſalivation. | 
| The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation 
of the glands of the urethra, or from a corroſion or ex- 
ulceration of them. It appears moſt frequently after a 
gonorrhœa has been of long ſtanding, or ill managed in 
the cure; as by the uſe of acrid or corroding injections, 
and the like. | 5 
The glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 
matter of the running, which is often ſharp and corroſive 
enough for that purpoſe. 


When the diſcharge proves very obſtinate, and receives 


little or no check from aſtringent remedies, there is 
ground to ſuſpeCt that it is owing to ulcers; but if it be 
inconſtant and only occaſional, when the patient is ſti— 
mulated by laſcivious ideas, or upon {training to go to 
ſtool, it is chiefly owing to relaxation. 
A pleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonorrthœa ſimplex, not 
only by the colour and conſiſtence of the matter evacu- 
ated, but alſo by the manner whercin it comes away : 


It takes its name from | 


rhœa ſimplex is white, Add, th 


in the laſt ſtage of the GonorrnoEy, the atie 


to a pound, and add to the ſtrained liquor t 


cup fifteen or twenty drops of the acid e 
The cure may be promoted by aſtringent injections, ſuch 


GL.ENE is more frequently uſed b 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cotyle or acttabulun 
1885 | 1 "IH 
GLENOIDES, an appellation given to the two canto 


GLESUM, or G1. #su M, in Natural H:/tory, a name I» 


or ſuccinum. 


GLEUCINUM, a term uſed by the 0 


| L 
GLICYRRHIZA, or GLyYCYRRHI7H: or cpa 
GLINUS, in Botany, a genus of the 425 es 0 


2 


G L E 


the matter of a gleet comes away 4 2 
another; but ie of a nike ry one time 1 
erections, and when the patient goes to 6, 10 ir 
ter of a gleet 18 commonly browniſh, but «7 of e Mat. 
4 $0ngr. 
a true gleet is unattended with Meare r of 
ſequences and dangerous ſymptoms 15 y et il en. 
men for procreation, as a gonorrhœa Gmplex w f 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from hs 
principal deſign is to brace and to reſtore x r bow th 
of tenſion to the debilitated and relaxed Os i Gree 
urpoſe, beſides the medicines that are re 
e 
have recourſe to ſtronger and more powerful ne . 
as the Peruvian bark, alum, vitriol, galls 2 
biſtort, balauſtines, &c. The bark may k en 
wich other medicines in the following e 
Peruvian bark bruiſed, lx drams 1 take of 


f 3 of freſh 
two drams; boil them in a pound Ape bal u 


of the ſimple tincture of the bark. Af iree aue 


8 mall tea. 
of this may be taken three times a day, adding Pon 


lixir of vitriol, 


undt 


as are recommended under GONORRRHOEA. wv 

addition of a few grains of alum, or white Wc. . 
cold bath ſhould be conſtantly uſed every mornin; 5 
three or four weeks, unleſs the uſe of it be 15 # 
account of the patient's full habit, which may be re. 
medied by purging and bleeding, or an unſound ſtate g 
the viſcera, The diet is the ſame as in the lift ſtape of 
the gonorrhcea, and the drink ſhould be Spa, Pyrmont, 


or Briſtol waters, occaſionally mixed with a ſmall Quaye, 


tity of claret or red wine. If there be reaſon to appre- 
hend, from the failure of this courſe of regimen and 
medicine, or other circumſtances, that the gt proceed 
from ulcers, recourſe muſt be had to mercury and ſuch 
medicines as tend to correct any predominant acrimony 
of the juices; as the decoction of fartaparilla, ſaflafns 
and the like. Mercurial injections have proved effectul 


in very obſtinate caſes; and they have been recommendel 


to be joined with terebinthate and other agglutinatiy 
medicines. Dr. Chapman recommends pills made 
calomel and Venice turpentine, in the proportion of hal 
a dram of the former to half an ounce of the latter 
which may be formed into ſixty pills, and five or fi 
of them taken night and morning, accompanied with 
decoCtion of guaiacum or ſarſaparilla. The laſt kind f 
remedy preſcribed for the cure of ulcers in the uin 
paſſage are the BouGIEs. Buchan's Dom, Med. p. 545 
&c. | | 


GLENE, rauen, properly ſignifies the cavity or ſocket d 


the EYE. | 

anatomiſts for the ſhit 
lower cavities of bones, into which ſome other bone b 
received and articulated. | 


which is a deeper cavity, intended by nature for the lle 


the lower part of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
The word is compoſed of yan, and 61% , fon. 


by many of the ancients to the common pellov 
The word ſeems to have been on 
German, and to have been adopted by the age 
their conqueſts in that part of the world. They 4 
have uſed the word in general for any tranſparent" 
ſtance, and thence to have applied it to amber ay | 
parent ſtone. The iſland Auſtravia, of the 16 hot 
afforded a very great quantity of fine amber MW of bl 
and the Roman ſoldiers thence gave it the 00 
aria. This is a proof of the word gleſum being 
into common uſe as the name of F ck write Þ 
expreſs a compoſition made of the o t 
in which — were infuſed ſchænanth, 0 te 
many other of the aromatic drugs, with 05 into 1 
quantity of muſk; all theſe were put 5 gol prof 
veſſel, which was ſurrounded with the pre » dy and 
the fermentation of which gave 13 gen f about ciel 
was left thus ny —_ being on a 
day; at the end of this time it - 
| ow oil reſerved for uſe. It was ſtocmel 
emollient, and relaxing, and was uſed exten 
caſes. 


claſs z the calyx of which conſi 
no corolla; the neCtaria are fo 
and the fruit is a pentangular, 
polyſpermous capſule. 


me ) e. le 
fre- celle ) 


GLO 


z 1-hybyology, 4 name by which Bellonius and 
onder ade bave A a ſmall ſea fiſh, more 

ſome only known by the name of the DRACUNCUL US. 

* jn the common aoceptation of the word, this only 
9 che dormouſe: but Linnæus has uſed glires in a 
15 on ſenſe; and, in his Syſtem of Zoology, makes it 
* of the fourth order of the MAMMALIA Claſs 


that they have only two fore-teeth in each 
= der have 26 ies canini, or dog- teeth ; and the 
feet have toes, and are formed for leaping when they 
run, The animals of this claſs are the ſeveral ſpecies of 


d noctilio or American bat. 

b ee uſed as the name of an animal of the 
mouſe kind, but ſo differently deſcribed by different au- 
thors, and ſo imperfectly and erroneouſly by many, that it 
is a queſtion, whether we can properly call any known 
animal by the name. 5 

Geſner, deſcribing it by hearſay, ſays, that it is larger 
than a ſquirrel, and either black or brown on the back, 
and white on the belly; its tail ſhort, and its general fi- 
gure ſomewhat approaching to that of the bear. In the 


GL1s-volans, the flying-dormouſe, in Zoology, the name of 
an animal, properly of the veſpertilio or bat kind ; it 1s 
diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus by the name of /paſma or ve/- 

tilio ecaudatus 27 foliato obcordato. 5 
ISCHROCOLOUS, an epithet uſed by ſome writers to 
expreſs excrements which are at once viſcid and very 
highly ſated with gall. | 


a genus of compound earths. The word is derived from 


genus are loams compoſed of ſand and a more viſcid 
clay, and are of a tough and firm texture. | 


on ſome other occaſions, and are of ſeveral diſlinct 
ſpecies. | | ER 


for CHALK. 


GLISSA, in Zoology, the name of a ſea fiſh of the tunny | 
bind, but of a perfectly ſmooth ſkin, and wholly free | 
from ſcales. It uſually grows to the length of two cubits, | 


and the thickneſs of a man's body: it is of a very round 
its tail is forked, but not ſo arched or lunated as that of 
delicate taſte. Geſner. De Piſc. p. 1158. 


GLIZADE, in Fencing, is an operation performed by dex 


uſually called a SPHERE. 


The earth and water together, are ſuppoſed to form a : 


globe; hence called the terraqueous globe. 


The planets, both primary and ſecondary, are ſuppoſed, | 


as well as our earth, to be ſolid g/obes. _ 


The earth is, in a particular ſenſe, called the globe, or | 
ylobe of earth; though it is now well known that this is | 


Ae its true figure. See Figure of the EARTH. 
2LOBE, reſiſtance of a. See RESISTANCE. | 


LOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of | 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or ſome other matter; on whoſe | 
convex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either | 
of the earth or heavens, with the ſeveral circles con- 


ceived thereon. 


| >LOBES are of two kinds, terreſtrial and celeſtial; each of 
very conſiderable uſe, the one in aſtronomy, and the | 
other in geography, to perform many of the operations 


thereof in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo as to be con- 
ceived without a 


of thoſe arts. 


by fundamental parts, common to both 288 are an 

ne. repreſenting that of the world, and a ſpherical ſhell 

ee which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe 
rig ſurface the repreſentation is drawn. 

k l Fr we have obſerved, are made of divers materials, 
wy ver, braſs, paper, plaiſter, &c, Thoſe commonly 


uled are of plai | 
is as fol! * and paper; the conſtruction whereof 


| * conſtruttion o 
_—_— than the intended diameter of the globe; and 


Poles 1 neee hereof two iron wires are driven for 


— axis is to be the beam or baſis of the whole 


ene 4x13 are applied two ſpherical, or rather hemi- 
eſe eaps conſiſt of paſteboard laid 

0 paſteboard or paper, Jai 
we lay after another, on the mould, to the Sede of 


. 153. 


of animals. The characters of the creatures of this 


the porcupine, the hare, the ſquirrel, the beaver, the | 


Linnzan ſyſtem it is the grey ſquirrel with a white belly. 


The earths of this genus are uſed in making bricks, and 


GLISOMARGA, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name | 


body, and has very rough jaws, but no diſtin& teeth; 


GLISTER. See CLysTER. f . 


ny kaowlege of the mathematical grounds | 


of A wooden axis is provided, ſome- 


ka | caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould or | 


ac 
Vol ** 3 after which, having ſtood to dry and em- 


GLISCHROMICTHES, in Natzra! Hiftory, the name of | 


the tunny ; it lives in deep water, and is a fiſh of very| 


_ . trouſly making your ſword flip along your adverſary's : | 
| blade, and forming at the ſame time your extenſion, & c. 
GLOBE, in Geometry, a round or ſpherical body, more | 


' body; making in inetiicn alot 
' . thus parted, are ſlipped off the mould. 5 
They remain now to be applied on the poles of the axis, 


or terreſtrial. 


as before they were on thoſe of the mduld; and to fix 
them in their new place, the two edges are ſown toge- 
ther with packthread, 8c." 1 2420 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to 
ſtrengthen and make it Hase avi regular. In order to 


this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline ſemi-circle 


of the ſize intended; and a kind of plaiſter, made of 
whiting, water, and glue, heated, melted, and incor- 
porated together, is daubed all over the paper ſurface. 
In proportion as the plaiſter is applied, the ball is turned 
round in the ſemi-circle, the edge whereof pares 


whatever is ſuperfluous, and beyond the due dimenſion, 
leaving the reſt adhering in places that are ſhort of it. 


After ſuch application of plaiſter, the ball ſtands to dry; 
which done, it is put again in the ſemi-circle, and freſh 


matter applied : thus they continue alternately to apply 
the compoſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the ball 


every-where accurately touches the ſemi-circle z in which 
ſtate it is perfectly ſmovth, regular, firm, &c. 

'The ball thus finiſhed, it remains to paſte the map or 
deſcription theteon: in order to this; the map is projected 


in ſeveral gores or guſſets, all which join accurately on 


the ſpherical ſurface, and together cover the whole ball: 


To direct the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn 


by a ſemi-circle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it 


into a number of equal parts correſponding to thoſe of 


the gores, and ſubdividing thoſe again anſwerably to the 
lines and diviſions of the gores. | 


The papers thus paſted on, there remains nothing but to 


colour and illuminate the globe, and to varniſh it, the 
yu tough, and purlers, mixed. The bodies of this | | | 


better to reſiſt duſt; moiſture, &c. | 

The globe itſelf thus finiſhed, they hang it in a braſs 
meridian, with an hour-circle and quadrant of altitude, 
and thus fit it into a wooden horizon. 


GLonrs, deſcription of the. The things common to both 


globes are either delineated on the ſurface, or added as 
appendages without it. | | 


Without the ſurface are, „1. The two poles, wheteon 


the globe is turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. 


See POLE. 2. The brazen meridian, which is divided 


into degrees, and paſſes through the poles. 3. The 


wooden horizon, whoſe upper ſide repreſents the hori- 


zon, and is divided into ſeveral circles; the innermoſt 
whereof contains the twelve figns of the zodiac, ſubdi- 
vided into their degrees; the next the Julian; and the 
third the Gregorian calendar: withoutſide of all theſe, 
are drawn the points of the winds. 4. A braſs quadrant 


of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faſtened on 


the meridian at the diſtance of go degrees from the ho- 
rizon. 5. The hour-curcles, divided into twice twelve 
hours, and fitted on the meridian, round the poles, which 


carry an index pointing to the hour. A mariner's com- 


paſs is ſometimes added on the bottom of the frame, and 
ſometimes a ſemi-circle of poſition. 


On the ſurface are delineated, 1. The equinoctial line, 


divided into 360 degrees, commencing from the vernal 
interſection. 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, 


and theſe ſubdivided into degrees. 3. The zodiac. 4 
The two tropics. And, 5. The polar circles. All which 
' fee under their proper articles. | | | 


What elſe belongs to globes, either as to conſtruction or 


deſcription, is different as the GLOBE is either celęſtial 


Our common glebes, though inſtructive inſtruments for 


explaining the firſt rudiments of geography and the ſphe- 
rical doctrine of aſtronomy, yet labour under ſeveral de- 
fects; as they do not ſhew how the phenomena, illuſ- 
trated by them, ariſe from the motion of the earth, which 
is the principal thing beginners eſpecially ſhould have in 


view; and as they are only formed for the preſent age, 


and do not ſerve the purpoſes of chronology and hiſtory, 
which they might be made to do, if the poles, whereon 


they turn, were contrived to move in a circle round thoſe 


of the ecliptic, according to its preſent obliquity. 

Mr. John Senex, F. R. 8. invented a contrivance for re- 
medying theſe defects, by fixing the poles of the diurnal 
motion to two ſhoulders or arms of braſs, at the diſtance 
of 2354 from the poles of the ecliptic. Theſe ſhoulders 
are ſtrongly faſtened at the other end to an iron axis, 
which paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic, and is 
made to move round with a very {tiff motion; ſo that, 
when it is adjuſted to any point of the ecliptic, whick 
the equator is made to interſect, the diurnal motion of 
the globe on its axis will not be able to diſturb it. When 
it is to be adjuſted for any time, paſt or future, one of 
the brazen ſhoulders is brought under the meridian, and 
held faſt to it with one hand, whilſt the giebe is turned 
about with the other, ſo that the point of the ecliptic, 
which the equator is to interſect, may paſs under o de- 
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and transferring the peneil to 2394, and 66“ on the 


meter, have been conſtrued on this principle; ſo that, 


Mr. Joſeph Harris, late aſſay · maſter of the mint, con- 


being moveable quite round in the horizon. This globe 
is alſo adapted for ſhewing how the viciſſitudes of day | 
and night, and the alteration of their lengths, are really |. 
. occaſioned by the motion of the earth: for this purpoſe, | 
he divides the braſs meridian, at one of the poles, into | 
months and days, wats, to the ſun's declination, | 


_ globe according to the time of the day, the horizon will 
_ repreſent the circle ſeparating light and darkneſs, and 
the upper half of the globe the illuminated hemiſphere, | 
the ſun being in the zenith. Mr. Harris alſo gives an | 
account of a cheap machine for ſhewing how the annual 
motion of the earth in its orbit cauſes the change of the | 
ſun's declination, without the great expence of an or- 
rery. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 456. p. 321, &c. or Martyn's |. 


eight parallel circles, at the diſtance of one degree from 
The author has alſo inſerted, from Ulugh Beigh, printed 


at Oxford in 1665, the Manſions of the Moon of the 


the Arabian characters are fixed. On the ſtrong braſs 


| horary circle, by means of a ſemi-circular wire placed 


EE. a F x 
GLO 


that point, and turning the globe about, it will. deſcribe 
the equator according to itsipolition at the time required; 


brazen meridian, the tropics and polar circles. will be 
ſo deſcribed for the ſame time. By this contrivance, the 
celeſtial globe may be fo adjuſted, as to exhibit not only 
the riſings and ſettings of the ftars, in all ages and in 
pend upon the motion of the diurnal axis round the an- 
nual axis. Senex's eeleſtial globes, eſpecially the two 
greateſt, of feventeen and twenty-eight inches in dia- 


by means of a nut and ſcrew, the pole of the equator is 


p- 217. and Ne 493. art. 78. in Phil, Trand. vol. xlvi. 
p. 290. | 


trived to remedy the former of the defects above men- 
tioned, by placing two horary circles under the meridian, 


one at each pole: theſe circles are fixed tight between | 
two braſs collars placed about the axis, ſo: that when the | 

globe is turned they are carried round with it, the me- 
tidian ſerving as an index to cut the horary divifions. |. 
The globe, in this ſtate, ſerves readily for folvmy prob- | 
lems in north and ſouth latitudes, and alſo in places near | 


the equator ; whereas, in the common conſtruction, the 
axis and horary circle prevent the braſs meridian from 


reckoning from the pole. Therefore, by bringing the 
day of the month to the horizon, and rectifying the 


Abr. vol. viii. p. 352. 


The late Mr. George Adams, mathematical inſtrument- | 
maker to his majeſty, has made ſome uſeful improvements | 


in the conſtruction of the globes. His globes, like others, 


are ſuſpended at their poles in a ſtrong . braſs circle, and | 
turn therein u 

They have, beſides, a thin braſs ſemi-circle, moveable. 
about the poles, with a ſmall, thin, ſliding circle upon it 


n two iron pins, which are the axis. 


On the terreſtrial g/cbe, the thin braſs ſemi-circle is a 
moveavle meridian, and its ſmall ſliding circle the viſible 


horizon of any particular place to which it is ſet. On | 
the celeſtial globe the ſemi-circle is a moveable circle of | 
delination, and its ſmall annexed circle an artificial ſun | 
or planet. Each glabe hath a braſs wire circle, placed | 


at the limits of the twilight, which, together with the 
globe, is ſet in a wooden frame, ſupported by. a neat pil- 


lar and claw, with a magnetical needle at its baſe. On 
the terreſtrial globe, the diviſion of the earth iuto land 
and water is laid down f om the lateſt diſcoveries : there 
are alſo many additional circles, as well as the rhumb- 


lines, for ſolving all the neceſſary geographical and nau- 
tical problems. On the celeſtial globe, all the ſouthern 


_ conſtellations, lately obſerved at the Cape of Good Hope | 
by Müde ia Caille, and all the ſtars in Mr. Flamſteed's 


Britiſh Catalogue, are accurately laid down, and marked 
with Greek and Roman letters of reference in imitation 
of Bayer. Upon each fide of the ecliptic are drawn 


each other, including the zodiac; and theſe are croſſed 
at right angles with ſegments of great circles at every 
fifth degree of the ecliptic, ſor the more readily noting 
the place of the moon, or of any planet upon the globe. 


Arabian Aſtronomers, ſo called, becauſe they obſerved 


the moon to be in or near one of theſe every night dur- 


ing her monthly courſe round the earth, to each of which 


circle of the terreſtrial globe, and about 23 on each 
lide of the north-pole, the days of each month are laid 
down according to the ſun's declination : and this braſs 
circle is ſo contrived, that the globe may be placed with 
the north and ſouth poles in the plane of the horizon, 
and with the be le elevated how it. The equator, 
on the ſurface of either globe, ſerves the purpoſe of the 


tres of the brazen meridian'; then, bolding & pencil to | of which is occaſionally'to be uſed to point 


made to revolve about the pole of the ecliptic. Phil, | 
Tranſ. Ne 447. p. 201, 203. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. | 


| of uſing them, the reader may conſult Adam. 
on their Conſtruction and Uſe, &e, . 
GLoBE, vele/tial, is an artificial ſp 


| _- ſphere. 
all latitudes, but tikewife the other phenomena that de- 


face, exactly correſponding to thole in 


12. On the limb or edge of the horizon . . t 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the 


iato twenty-four horary parts, and n 


GLoBk, 10 make a celeſtial. This met 


in the plane of the equator, carrying two indices, one 


— — = ——— — ͤ — — RR 


GLO 


For a farther account of theſe gipbes, with th ting 


he methoy 


here, on who 
ſurface the fixed ſtars are laid down, wy — 5 
N Ile 


diſtances, together with, the principal Circles of 
The ſurface of the celeſtial globe may bereftoer.@._. 
repreſentation of the concave expaiſe 48 a juli 
notwithſtanding its convexity; for if the eye ae 
in the center of it, and the globe made of glaſs, ed 
that are drawn upon it would appear in a . 
th 7 
The uſe of theſe g/obes is to exhibit the — 
the motions of the ſun and ſtars, in an eaſy and 2 of 
mannerz which, though ſomewhat inaccurate, * 
exact enough for the common uſes of life, and may, 
the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. aha: 


To exhibit the ſtars, circles, Oc. on the ſurface of a gion 
Sphere or ball, and fit for the uſes of aſtronomy. I. Afume 


any two points diametrically oppoſite to each 

P and Q Tab. in Aftronomy, us 58.) and in oe 
up axes, PA and QC, for the ball to turn round on 
The points P and Q. or A and C, will exhibit the poles 
of din el... CY 
2. Divide a brazen circle ABCD into four quadrants, 
AE, EC, CF, and FD; and ſubdivide each quadrant 
into go degrees, numbered from the points Eand F, w. 


wards the poles A and C. 
3. Incloſe the globe in this circle, as in a meridian, at 


the points A and C, ſo as it may freely turn therein, 
4. Apply a ſtyle or pin to the ſurface of the globe, in the 


firſt degree of the meridian, and turn the ball cound; 
by this means will a circle be deſcribed on the ſurlace, 


repreſenting the equator to be divided into degrees. 

5. From the pole of the world P towards M, and from 

the other pole C towards N, number 234 degrees; the 

points M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic, 

6. Apply a ſtyle to the meridian, in the point M, and 

turn the g/obe round; by this rotation will the arctic po 

circle be defcribed : and after the ſame manner is the 

antarCtic polar to be deſcribed about the point . 
Number 234 deg. from the equator towards the poles 


P and Q. ana note the points H and I; then applying 


ſtyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be de- 
ſcribed parallel to the equator, whereof that drawn 


through H will be the tropic of Caucer, and the other 


through I the tropic of Capricorn. + ay 

8. Hang the globe within the. meridian, in the poles of 
the ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world; and 
applying a ſtyle to E. turn it round: by this means wil 
the ecliptie be delineated, which remains to be divided 
into twelve ſigns; and each of theſe, again, divided into 
thirty degrees. 


9. While the globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the 


degree of longitude of any ſtar under the meridian; and 
in the meridian, number as many degrees towards the 
pole as is the degree of latitude of the place: the point 


bol interſection is the place of that ſtar on the ſurlace of 


the globe. After the like manner may the place of tix 
ſtar be determined from the right aſcenſion and how 
tion given, the g/obe being ſuppoſed ſuſpended from 
poles of the world, or the equator. ; 
10. All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid donn, 


figure of the conſtellation 1s to be deſigned ; alter which 
it may either be coloured or engraven. F 


11. Place the globe with the meridian, in.a wooden ſrame 


or horizon, D B L, ſupported on four feet, in ſuch man- 


ner as to be divided wars gas two hemiſpherh 3 
that the pole A may be raiſed or depreſſed at piea 


and winds. Aer er 
13. Laſtly, To the pole A fit a hy cet 
ſo that the line of diviſion of XII. may be Mee 
of the meridian, on either ſide che pole 4 m "lube, der 
itſelf apply an index, to turn round Witt 2 | 
Horary CixcLE. Thus is the globe compel” | ol be 
It may, be here obſerved, that as the ne, Joes 00 
ſtars is continually incrcaſing, 4 common y in ſeventf 
remain of perpetual uſe : but the Pore. whole ui 
two years only amounting to 2 ov; ears; the ge- 
make no conſiderable error in a hundre 11 « ſometbi 
ſign of a globe being only to reprelent * b | 

near the truth, bod ig that the wh 
miſed the formel "uh 
leading more un 


ight 
globe, find Ls 


frequently uſed ; and we only pre 
ing the moſt eaſily conceived, and 
to this. 

1. From the given diameter of the 


„ 1 _ * 


Sog . ES. Non 


* rally inter 
or pieces, 


and equator. | RE 1 
If the declinations and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not 
given, but their longitudes and latitudes in lieu thereof, 
the ſurface, of the globe is to be projgcted after the ſame | 


G 


| un is in for that day: this done, find the ſame 


0 1. 2. equal to the cicumference of a | 
nd divide it into twelve equal parts. 
4 Through the ſeveral points of, diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. | 


line A B. Ag. 5 
reat circle, à 
ith ryal of 10 of them, deſcribe arches, mu- 

__ Tectivg each otherin D and E: theſe figures 

duly paſted, or joined together, will make the 

whole ſurface of the globe... 


n 1511 
Divide each part of the right line AB into thirty | 


= 


ſo that the whole line A B, repreſenting the 
gap of the equator, may be divided into 300 de- 
1 From the poles D and E, H. 60. with the interval 
1 231 deg. deſeribe arches 463 
arts of the polar circle. 
After'the like manner, from the ſame poles D and E, 
wich the interval of 664 deg. reckoned from the equator, 
Jeſcribe arches d; theſe will be twelfth parts of the 
b. Through the degree of the equator e, correſponding 
to the right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles 


D and E, draw an arch of a circle, and taking in the 


compaſſes the complement of the declination from the | 


le D, deſcribe an arch, interſecting it in i; this point 
i will be the place of that ſtar. 


7. All the ſtars of a conſtellation being thus Jaid down, | 


the figure of the conſtellation is. to be drawn according 
to Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamſteed. wo 

8. Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations and 
right aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic dg to be 
determined. TORY by, 85 
9. The ſurſace of the globe thus projected on a plane is 


this over again for each globe. 


10. A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 


|  plaiſter, &c. after the manner above directed, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe : on this, by means of a 


ſemi-circle and ſtyle, is the equator to be drawn; and 
through every 3oth degree a meridian. The ball thus 
divided into twelve parts, correſponding to the ſegments 


before projected, they are to be cut from the printed pa- 


per, and paſted on the ball. 3 
11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe, as be- 


of braſs, and divided in the ſame manner as the ecliptic 


manner as before; except that, in this caſe, D and E, 


itſelf; and that the polar circles and tropics, with the 


equator g d, and the parallels thereof, ate to be deter- 


mined from their decltnations. 3 
One of the fulleſt catalogues of the ſtars is that of Mr. 
Flamſteed; wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, 


as well as the longitudes, latitudes, &c. are every-where 


expreſſed. 


LOBE, uſe of the celeſtial. The uſe of this inſtrument is 


very extenſive; ſcarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtro- 
nomy but may be exhibited thereby. _ | 


he principal points are contained in the following prob- 


| lems, with their ſolution; which will let the reader 
enough into the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtru- |. 


ment, to apply it, of his own accord, in any other caſes. | 


To find the right aſcenſion and declination of a ſtar, repre- | 
| atia repre- 
Jented an the 4 8 of the globe. Bring the ſtar to the | 


T ide of the brazen meridian : then the num- 
0 


point of the meridian cut by the ſtar, gives its declina- 


non; and the degree of the equator which comes under 


* meridian together with the ſtar is its right aſcen- 


To find the longitude and latitude of a Aar. Apply the | 


e of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the 
zelbtie in the ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar, and bring 


its praduated ed 4 | 
cut by the 15. ge to the ſtar: the degree on the quadrant 


and the de 
longitude. 


To find the 


is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic ; 
gree of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant. its 


1 yur" | 
month in t ſun's place in the ecliptic. Seek the day of the 


the day in f Pobet calendar on the horizon, and againſt 
ſun . J. the circle of ſigns is the ſign and 1 the 


«ta upon 


0 ecliptic, on the ſurface of the globe 3 this 1s the ſun's 


Place for that da . 
7 ihe declination of the ſun. The ſun's place oe the 

e meridian * brought to the meridian, the degrees of 
that place, ar W between the equinoctial and 
To þ » are the ſun's declination for that day at noon. 
dec] 1 


inat . . — 
e its longitude and latitude for the time being 


7 


| 


theſe will be twelve 


to be engraven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing 


fig. 59. are the poles of the ecliptic, and 7h the ecliptic | 


degrees intercepted between the equator, and the | 


the place of a lanet, with its right aſcen/ion and | 


given. Apply the center, of, che quadrant of altitude on 


the pole of the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame 
denominatjon with the latitude), and bring. it to the 


given longitude in the ecliptic : this. point is the planet's 
place; and bringing it to the meridian,. its right aſcen- 


| non and declination will- be found, as already ſhewn of 
a tar. | 


To recti the globe, er adjuſt it to the place, Ec. ſo as it 


may repreſent the preſent” ſtate or ſituation of the heavens. 
1. If the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole 
above the horizon; if in ſouth,. raiſe the ſouth pole; 


till the arch intercepted · between the pole and horizon 


be equal to the given elevation of the pole. 2. Fix the 
quadrant of altitude on the zenith, 1. e. on the latitude 
of the place. 3. By means of a compaſs or. meridian 


| line, place the globe in ſuch a manner as that the brazen 
, meridian may be in the plane of the terreſtrial meridian. 
4. Bring the degree of the ecliptic the ſun is in to the 


meridian, and ſet the horary, index to twelve : thus will 
the g/obe exhibit the face of the, heayens for the noon of 
that day. 5. Turn the globe till the index come to any 


other given hour: thus will it ſhew the face of the hea- 


vens for that tige A 
To know all the flars and planets by means of the globe. 


I. Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens for that 
time. 2. Look on the globe for ſome one ſtar which you 
know; e. gr. the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great 


bear. 3.; Obſerve the poſitions of the other more con- 


| Ken ſtars in the ſame conſtellation; and, by tranſ- 
e 


rring the eye from. the globe to the heavens, you will 


. eaſily note the ſame there. 4. After the ſame manner 


may you proceed from this to the neighbouring conſtel- 
lations, till you have learned them all. | 


If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the man- 


ner above deſcribed, by comparing them with the neigh- 


bouring ſtars you will likewiſe know the planets. 


To find the ſun's obligue aſcenſion, his eaſtern amplitude and 
_ » azzmuth, with the time of riſing 1. Rectify the globe for 

the hour of twelve, and bring the ſun's place to the 
_ eaſtern ſide of the horizon: then the number of degrees, 


intercepted between that degree of the equator now come 


as to the horizon and the beginning of Aries, is the ſun's 
fore, in a brazen meridian and wooden horizon; to which! 


| _ oblique aſcenſion. 2. The degrees on the horizon, in- 
may be added, a quadrant of altitude H I, fig. 61. made 


tercepted between the eaſt point thereof and the point 


wherein the ſun is, is the the ortive or riting amplitude. 


3- The hour, pointed to by the index, is the time of the 


ſun's riſing. 4. Turning the globe till the index points 


to the preſent hour, lay the quadrant to the ſun's place; 
the degree cu 


+ 


azimuth, with the time 0 


that the ſun's place muſt be here brought to the weſtern 


| fide of the horizon, as in the former it was to the 
_ eaſtern. | | 5 
To find the length of day and night. 1 | 
of the ſun's rifing, which being numbered from mid- 


1. Find the time 


night, the double thereof gives the length of the night. 


2. Subtract the length of the night from the whole day, 
or twenty-four hours, and the remainder is the length 


of the day. | „„ 
To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a ſtar; its 


continuance above the horizon for any place and day; toge- 


ther with its oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſiun, and its eaſtern 
and weſtern amplitude and azimuth. 1. Adjult the globe 


to the ſtate of the heavens at twelve o'clock that day. 


2. Bring the ſtar to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon: 
thus will its eaſtern amplitude and azimuth, and the 
time of riſing, be found, as already taught of the ſun. 
3. Bring the ſame ſtar to the weſtern fide of the horizon: 
thus wül the weſtern amplitude and azimuth, and 


the time of ſetting, be found. 4. 'The time of riſing, 
ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the continuance 


of the ſtar above the horizon. 5. This continuance 
above the horizon, ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, 
leaves the time of its continuance below the horizon. 


6 Laſtly, the hour to which the index points, when the 


ſtar is brought to the meridian, gives the time of its cul- 
mination... 3 LEE eee eee 
To find the altitude of the ſun, or a ſtar, for any given hour 
of the day or night. 1. 


hour. 2. Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees 


from the horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place: 


the degrees of the quadrant, intercepted between the 
horizon and the ſun or ſtar, is the altitude required. 


De altitude of the fun by day, or of a ſtar by night, being 


given, to find the time of that day or night. 1. Rectity 
the g/obe as in the preceding problem. 2. Turn the globe 
and quadrant, till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the 
ecliptic the ſun is in, cut the quadrant in the given de- 


| t by the quadrant, in the horizon, is the 

ſun's azimuth. V | | 

To find the ſun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern amplitude, and 
f ſetting. The ſolution of this 

problem is the fame as that of the former; excepting 


djuſt the globe to the poſition of 
the heavens. and turn it till the index point at the given 
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GL'O 


| e altitude; then does the index point at the hour [ 
r 


The azimuth ef the fun or a far given, to find the time of | 
the day or night. ReCtify the globe, and bring the qua- 
drant to the given azimuth in the horizon; turn the globe, 

till the ſtar come to the ſame: then will the index ſhew 

the time. N 5 ; bo oo 

To find the interval of time between the riſings of two flars, 

or their culminations. 1. Raiſe the pole of the glabe ſo 

many degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of 
the pole of the place. 2. Bring the firſt ſtar to the ho- 
rizon, and obſerve the time the index points to. 3. The 
fame do by the other ſtar: then ſubtracting the former | 
time from the latter, the remainder is the interval be- 

tween the riſings. | | 1 

After the like manner is the interval between two cul- 

minations found, by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 
De day of the month being given, to find when any ſlar will 

come to the meridian. Red 


1 


— 


ify for the ſun's place; turn 
the globe till the given ſtar comes to the meridian: then 
the index will point to the time ſought. | 
To find when a given ſtar will come to the meridian, at any 
given hour of the night. Bring the given ſtar to the me- 
ridian; ſet the index to twelve at noon; then turn the | 
globe eaſtward, till the index points to an hour as far | 
- diſtant in the forenoon from twelve as the given hour is 
in the afternoon : obſerve the degree of the ecliptic then 
at the meridian, over againſt which degree, in the calen- 
dar, is the day of the month, when the given ſtar will 
be upon the meridian at the given hour. | i 
By obſervation of a flar upon the meridian, to find the hour 
of the night. Rectify for the latitude and the ſun's place; 
bring the given ftar to the meridian, and the index will | 
ſhew the hour of the night. END Ree: 
To find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum or twi- 
light. 1. Rectiſy the globe, and ſet the index to the 
twelfth hour, the ſun's place being in the meridian. 
2. Note the ſun's place, and turn the globe weſtward, as 


alſo the quadrant of altitude, till the point oppoſite the 


ſun's place cut the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth 
degree above the horizon: the index will then ſhew the 
time when the twilight commences in the morning. 3. 
Taking the point oppoſite to the ſun, bring it to the 


_ eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet with the | 
quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: then will | 
; 


the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. 


To explain the phenomena of the harveſi-moon by the globe. 


See Moo. 8 Bt | 
GL oBE, terreſtrial, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſur- 
face are delineated the principal places of the earth, in 
their proper ſituations, diſtances, &c. together with their 
circles imagined on the ſurface of the terreſtrial ſphere. 


The uſe of the terreſtrial g/9be is to exhibit the ſeveral ] 


affections and phenomena of the different places of the 
_ earth, depending on magnitude, &c. in an eaſy, obvi- 


7 


ous manner, without the trouble of trigonometrical cal- | 


culation. 


Gronk, to comſtruft a terreſtrial. The conſtruction of a 
_ terreſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, &c.\ 


is the ſame as that of a celeſtial. The ſame circles are 
delineated on both: and as for the places, viz. cities, towns, 


Kc. they are laid down from the longitudes and lati- | 


tudes given, as the ſtars are from their right aſcenſions 
and declinations. ö ol Ct | 
Hence all problems, depending on the circles, may be 
equally wrought on either globe; as the aſcenfions, de- 
ſcenſions, amplitudes, azimuths, riſings, ſettings, alti- 


tudes, &c. of the ſun ; the lengths of day and night 5 


hours of the day and night; crepuſcula, &c. 
We ſhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to 
the terreſtrial globe. FAY 


titude 0 


Gros, 72 of the terreſtrial To find the longitude and la-] 


any place delineated on the globe. Bring the place 


to the graduated fide of the braſs meridian : the degree | 


of the meridian it cuts is the latitude required ; and the 
degree of the equator, at the ſame time under the me- 
ridian, is the longitude required. N 


1 
1 
: 


The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the | 


globe. Seek, in the equator, the given degree of Jon- 
gitude, and bring it to the meridian z then count from 
the equator on the meridian the degree of latitude given, 
towards this or that pole, as the latitude is either north 
or ſouth : the point under this is the place required. | 
The hour being given at any place, to find what hour it is 
in any other part of the world. Bring the given place to 
the meridian, and ſet the hour-index to the given hour; 
then, by turning the globe, bring any place to the me- 
e and the index will point to the bour of that 
Place. N 
To find the anteci, periaci, and antipodes of any place. 
1. The given place being brought to the meridian, count 
as many degrees on the meridian from the equator to- 
87 | a 


GL oO 


wards the other pole : the point ki 4 | 
is the place of the antceci. 15 New thus arivel y 


meridian over the given place and itz 4 vree of ge j 
the globe till the oppoſite degree of the end tun P 
under the meridian or, which e e cone 
till the index, which before ſtood at twelve tO the fant, 4 
other twelve: then will the place, correſ 1 *10the 
ro — be the periceci; and the ker ” : 
the antipodes. e | 
To find what place of the earth the fan is v : 
time aſſigned. 1. Bring the ety ws pro's a 
ecliptic to the meridian, and the index to the b the b 
twelve, a what point of the meridian cort 0 t 
thereto. 2. If the given hour be before noon {fool 1 
it from twelve hours, and turn the globe toward th — 7 
till the index point at the hours remaining: th Now 2 
the place required be under the point of the nog 01 
before noted. 3. If the hout be after noon — h m 
globe in the ſame manner towards the weſt, till the wh i 
points at the given hour : thus, again, will the lar " ar 
8 be found under the point of the meridia bein 7 
o OI ; 1⁰ 
I, at the ſame time, you note all the places which zn C 
under the ſame half of the meridian with the place to 
found, you will have all the places to which the fn | tic 
then in the meridian z and the oppoſite half of the me. ts 
airy will thew all the places in which it is then mis. 5 
night. . e | th 
A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the thy 60 th 
in the year wherein the fun is vertical to the ſame. I. Brin Te 
the given place to the meridian, and note the degree of cel 
the meridian correſponding thereto. 2. Tum the g El 
about, and note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing irc 
through that degree. 3. Find on what days the ſun i ” 
in theſe points of the ecliptic : for on thoſe days he h 859 
vertical to the given place. ft Bo pla 
To find thoſe places in the torrid zone to which the fun i + 
vertical on a given day. Bring the ſun's place in the 3 
ecliptic to the meridian; then turning the g/obe round, Fic 
note all the places which paſs through that point of the the 
meridian : thoſe are the places required, : 74a; 
After the ſame manner may be found what people ar 5 4 
ASC11 for any given day. 15 bf 
The day and hour at any place being given, to find where te 1 
fun is vertical at that hour. Bring the ſun's place tothe * 
meridian, and the degree over it is the ſun's declination 55 
at that time; then bring che given place to the meridian, = 
and ſet the index to the given hour; turn the gl till 5 
the index points to twelve at noon, and the place on tie 43 
lobe which lies under the degree of the ſun's declination 11 
in the ſun then vertical. | A 290 1 SEN be 
A place being given in the frigid zone, to find the time wi 5 
the fun begins to appear above the horizon, and when it i. 1 
gins to diſappear; and alſo the length of the longeſt dayur —_ 
night in that place. ReQify for the latitude ; bring the 5 
en ling part of the ecliptic, i. e. for Jatitudes north aum 
of the tropic of Cancer the ſemi-circle intercepted le par 

' tween Capricorn and Cancer, to the ſouth point of the we 
horizon; obſerve the degree of the ecliptic which ct wy 
that point, and find when the ſun enters that degree, and 75 
this will give the time when the ſun begins to appear n gie 
tbat latitude. Bring the deſcending part of the ay <qu 

to the ſame point of the horizon, and the calendar vi into 
| ſhew when the ſun leaves that latitude and a avi 
pears. Again, bring the aſcending part of the ec me The 
to the north point of the horizon, and the 1 by | 
before, will ſhew in the calendar when the on A. over 
begins; and by bringing the deſcending of 3 To 
ecliptic to the ſame north point, we ſhall i Plac 
ſame manner, when the longeſt day ends. an over 
7 find the latitude of the places wherem ange fe he of t 
of any given length. 1. Bring the ſun's plae de hou mer 
given day to the ecliptic, and ſet the index 2 aint at 7 
of twelve. 2. Turn the globe, till the inde: be «th this 


. . 75 e 
the hour of rifing or none: A 2 ' Treſem 
fide of the horizon : then mo the pole be duly alete 
and, conſequently, the latitude given» %% n, 
To find he e of thoſe places in the f rig wy 
the ſun does not ſet for a given number of 7 the equi 
ſo many degrees from the next tropic, lb wunder cl 
noctial point, as there are units in al cbs 10 
the given days; becauſe the ſun, in 1 he pot aß 
goes nearly a degree every day. 2 n 
the ecliptic, thus found, to the mergers. 
from the pole will be equal to the clevati | 
or latitude of the places required, nn ſow all th 
Any hour of the day or night being gi 1 
places to which the fun riſes and 1 Find what plc 
miduight ; and where day or night : ar taught 
the ſun is at that time vertical to, 45 ? wo wood! 
Let this place be brought to the zenit bonn 


ſemi- citele o ian; Laſtly, to thoſe of the | 
| lower, midnight. aſtly, to thoſe of the 
under th there it is Fi and to thoſe in the lower, i 


61 0 


„ e. elevate the pole as the latitude of that 
ban then will the places on the eaſtern ſide 


18. 00 be thoſe the ſun is ſetting to; and on the 
0 Ln” 


weſtern fide, thoſe he riſes to: thoſe under the upper | 


f the meridian have it noon ; and thoſe 


upper hemi 


—_ as in the middle of an eclipſe, the moon is in 


of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place; 

np by in roblem it may be ſhewn what places of 
% earth then ſee the middle of the eclipſe, and what 
inning or ending. | 

7 ga what place of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is 
vertical to any day of the year. I. Mark the planet's place 


he globe, as above taught. 2. Bring this place to the | 
25 and note the degree over it. 3. Turn the 


he round, and the places which paſs under the point 
are thoſe required. | 


The declination of a flar, or any other phenomenon, given, | 


90 find what parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to. 
Count as many degrees in the meridian, from the equa- 


tor towards one pole, as are equal to the given declina- | 


tion; viz. towards the north, if the declination be to the 
northward; and towards the ſouth, if the declination 
he ſouth. Then turning it round, the places that paſs 


the places required. 


To determine the place of the earth where any ſtar, or other þ 


celeflial phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. I. 
Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the place, 
ſrom whoſe noon or midnight the hours are numbered. 
2. Bring the ſun's place for that day 'to the meridian, 


and ſet the index at twelve o'clock. 3. Determine the 


lace of the ſtar on the ſurface of the globe, and bring 
it to the meridian ; the index will ſhew the difference of 


time between the impulſe of the ſun and ſtar to the me-| 
riqdian of the place: note the point of the meridian over | 
the place of the ſtar. 4. Find in what places of the| 
earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to twelve o'clock. 
5. Turn the globe towards the weſt, till the index have 
paſſed over the interval of time between the culmination | 


of the ſun and ſtar, Then, under the point of the me- 
ridian, before obſerved, will the place required be found. 


And hence may always be found what place a ſtar, or| 
other phenomenon, riſes or ſets to at any given time. | 
To place the globe in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, | 
as that the ſun ſhall illuminate all thoſe regions which he | 
actually illumines on earth. 1, Rectify the globe, i. e. 


elevate the pole according to the latitude of the place ; 
bring the place to the meridian, and ſet the globe north 


and ſouth by the compaſſes: thus, the globe having the | 
ame ſituation with regard to the ſun as the earth has, | 
that part thereof will be illuminated which is illumi- | 
nated on earth, Hence alſo the globe being ſituate in the 
. fame manner, when the moon ſhines, it will ſhew what 


parts are then illuminated by the moon. 


And, in the like manner, we may find when the fun | 


and moon riſe and ſet at any given time. 


To find the diflance of two places on the globe. Take the | 


given places in the compaſſes, and apply them to the 


equator : the degrees which: there ſubtend being reduced | 
into miles, leagues, or the like, give the diſtances re- | 


quired, 


The ſame may be done, and that more commodiouſly, | 


by laying the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude 
orer the two places, and noting the degree intercepted. 

To find how any one place bears from another. Bring one 
Place to the meridian 
over the other, and it will ſhew on the horizon the point 


eau compaſs on which the latter bears from the for- 


To 


ade. with a pair of ſciſſars, to weigh them carefully 
1 es. This method ſuppoſes the globe to be exactly 
: meated, and all the papers of equal thickneſs. By 
." Cxperiment on the papers of Mr. Senex's ſeventeen 


ae? The, he found that thoſe comprehending the ſea | 
'gned 349 grains, and the others only 124; whence 
ſt three fourth parts of the ſurface | 


he inſers, that almo 
ot our earth betwe 
Vater, and that lit 
Ir. Long omitted 
reles, becauſe 
tne ſea within 


en the polar circles are covered with 


weighing the papers within the polar 
the proportion which the land bears to 


_ 


, and lay the quadrant of altitude | 


ry find the proportion which the land bears to the fea. For | 
is purpoſe Dr. Long propoſes to take the papers of a | 
arge terreſtrial globe, and after ſeparating the land from | 


tle more than one fourth is dry land. | 


them is not aſcertained. Long's Aſtron. | 


through the extremity of this arch in the meridian are | 


* 


6 


| above the hour circle ; and at the end is fixed an upright 
pin HG, ſtanding directly over the north pole of the 


ecliptic, and perpendicular to that part of the ſurface of 
the globe. On this pin are two moveable collets at D 
and H, to which are annexed the quadrantal wires N 
and O, tartying two little balls repreſenting the ſun and 
moon. The collet D is fixed to the circular plate F, on 
which are engraven the 294 days of the moon's age, be- 
ginning under the wire N, which wire, as it turns round, 
carries with it the plate F. Theſe wires are fixed or 
flackened by the ſcrew G, and the two little balls are 
made to riſe and ſet at the ſame time and' on the ſame 
point of the horizon, for the day to which they are 
rectified, as the ſun and moon do-in the heavens. The 
ball repreſenting the moon may be ſcrewed as many de- 
grees to either ſide of the ecliptic, as her latitude amounts 
at any given time; and for this purpoſe, 8 is a ſmall 
piece of paſteboard, the curved edge of which at 8 is 
to be ſet upon the globe at right angles to the ecliptic, 
and the dark line over to ſtand upright upon it: from 
this line, on the convex edge, are drawn the 55 degrees 
of the moon's latitude on both ſides of the ecliptic; and 
when this piece is ſet upright on the globe, its graduated 
edge reaches to the moon on the wire O, by which means 
ſhe is eafily adjuſted to her latitude found by an ephe- 
meris. The horizon of this globe is ſupported by two 


ſemi-circular arches, becauſe pillars would ſtop the pro- 


greſs of the balls, when they go below the horizon in 


an oblique ſphere. This globe is rectified by elevating _ 


the pole to the latitude of the place, bringing the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic for the given day to the brazen me- 
ridian, and ſetting the hour-index to twelve at noon 
then, ſetting the ſun directly over his place in the me- 
ridian, and the moon over her place in the ecliptic, by 


fixing her wire under the number that expreſſes her age 
for that day on the plate F; and, laſtly, laying the curved 


edge of the paſteboard 8 over the ecliptic below the 


moon, and adjuſting the moon to her latitude over the 
graduated edge of the paſteboard. Having thus reCified 


the globe, turn it round, and obſerve on what point of 
the horizon the ſun and moon balls riſe and ſet; for theſe 


agree with the points of the compaſs on which the ſun 


and moon riſe and ſet in the heavens on the given day; 


and the hour-index ſhews the times of their riſing and 


ſetting, and alſo the time of the moon's paſling over the 
meridian. This globe is alſo contrived for exhibiting the 


phenomena of the harve/?-MooN, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N? 
483. art. 21. in vol. xliv. p. 535. or Ferguſon's Aſtron. 


P. 291. 


GLOBE, dialling. See Diat LIx C. | Ws 


 GLoBEs, patent, are thoſe with the improvements of Mr. 


Neale, for which he obtained his majeſty's letters patent; 


by means of which he ſolves ſeveral aſtronomical pro- 


blems, which do not admit of ſolution by the common 
globes. _ 5 0 | 42 


GLoBE, planetary, is a machine, contrived and leferibed | 
by Mr. Ferguſon; in which T (ſee Tab. HI. 4ftronomy, 
fig. 77.) is a terreſtrial globe fixed on its axis ſtanding up- 


right on the pedeſtal CDE, on which is an hour-circle, 
having its index fixed on the axis, which turns ſomewhat 


tightly in the pedeſtal, fo that the globe may not be liable 
to ſhake : to prevent which, the pedeſtal is about two 
inches thick, and the axis goes quite through it, bearing 
on a ſhoulder. The globe is hung in a graduated brazen 
meridian, much in the uſual way; and the thin plate 
N, NE, E, is a moveable horizon, graduated round the 
outer edge, for ſhewing the bearings and amplitudes of 


the ſun, moon, and planets. The brazen meridian is 


grooved round the outer edge; and in this groove is a 
lender ſemi-circle of braſs, the ends of which are fixed 
to the horizon in its north and ſouth points: this ſemi- 
circle ſlides in the groove as the horizon is moved in 


rectifying it for different latitudes. To the middle of 
the ſemi-circle is fixed a pin, which always keeps in the 
zenith of the horizon, and on this pin the. quadrant of 
altitude q turns; the lower end of which, in all poſitions, 
touches the horizon as it is moved round the ſame. 'This 
quadrant is divided into go degrees from the horizon to 
the zenithal pin on which it is turned, at go. 'The great 


flat circle or plate AB is the ecliptic, on the outer edge 


of which the ſigns and degrees are laid down; and every 
fifth degree is drawn through the reſt of the ſurface of 
this plate towards its center. On this plate are ſeven 
grooves, to which ſeven little balls are adjuſted by ſliding 
wires, ſo that they are eaſily moved in the grooves, with- 


out danger of ſtarting out of them. The ball next the 


terreſtrial globe is the Moon, the next without it is Mer- 
cury, the next Venus, the next the Sun, then Mars, then 


Jupiter, and laſtly Saturn; and in order to know them, 


they are ſeparately ſtampt with the following characters: 
0, d, 2, O, 4, Au, h. This plate or ecliptic is 


ſupported by four ſtrong wires, having their lower ends 
iuppor 9 2 8 ml ving | any 
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fixed into the pedeſtal at C, D, and E, the fourth being 
hid by the globe. The ecliptic is inclined 233 degrees 
to the pedeſtal, and is therefore properly inclined to the 


axis of the g/be which ſtands upright on the pedeſtal. 
To rectiſy this machine. Set the Sun, and all the plane- 


tary balls, to their geocentric places in the ecliptic for | 
any given time, by an ephemeris: then ſet the north | 


point of the horizon to the latitude of your place on the 
brazen meridian, and the quadrant of altitude to the 
ſouth point of the horizon; which done, turn the globe 
with its 23 till the quadrant of altitude comes 


right againſt the Sun, viz. to his. place in the ecliptic ; | 


and keeping it there, ſet the hour-index to the XIE next 

the letter C. 

By this machine the following problems, as well as many 

others, may be reſolved. | ; 

To find the amplitude, meridian altitudes, and times of 

riſing, culminating, and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and 
| planets. Turn the globe round eaſtward, or according to 


the order of the ſigns ; and as the eaſtern edge of the ho- 


rizon comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or any planet, 
the hour-index will ſhew the time of its riſing; and the 
inner edge of the ecliptic will cut its riſing amplitude in 
the horizon. Turn on, and as the quadrant of altitude 
comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or planets, the eclip- 


tic cuts their meridian altitudes in the quadrant, and the | 
 hour-index ſhews the times of their coming to the me- | 


ridian. Continue turning, and as the weſtern edge of 
the horizon comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or pla- 
nets, their ſetting amplitudes are cut in the horizon by 
the ecliptic z and the times of their ſetting are ſhewn by 
the index on the hour-circle. _ | | 
To find the altitude and azimuth of the ſun, moon, and 
Planets, at any time of their being above the horizon. Turn 
the globe till the index comes to the given time in the 
hour-circle ; then keep the globe ſteady, and moving the 
quadrant of altitude to each planet reſpectively, the edge 
of the ecliptic will cut the planet's mean altitude on the 
quadrant, and the quadrant will cut the planet's azimuth, 
or point of bearing on the horizon. | 
| The ſun's altitude being given at any time either before or 
after noon, to find the hour of the day, and the variation of 


the compaſs, in any known latitude. With one hand hold | 
the edge of the quadrant right againſt the ſun; and, | 
with the other hand, turn the globe weſtward, if it be in 


the forenoon, or eaſtward if it be in the afternoon, until 
the ſun's place at the inner edge of the ecliptic cuts the 
' quadrant in the ſun's obſerved altitude; and then the 
| hour-index will point out the time of the day, and the 
quadrant will cut the true azimuth, or bearing of the 
ſun for that time: the difference between which, and 
the bearing ſhewn by the azimuth compaſs, ſhews the 
variation of the compaſs in that place of the earth. Fer- 
guſon's Aſtron. p. 292, &c. 125 5 
GLOBE amaranth. See GOMPHRENA. 
_ GLogt animalcule, in Natural Hiſtory, 
nute, aquatic animal, whale form tb 
lar, without either head, tail, or fins. It moves in all 
directions, either rolling like a bowl, or gliding along 


| 


ſmoothly without turning itſelf at all. Its whole body | 


1s tranſparent, except where it is covered with circular 
black ſpots z ſome of which have fix or ſeven, ſome one, 


two, three, four, or five, and others none at all. Theſe | 


ſpots are probably the eggs or young ones of the animal. 
The general appearance of the body exhibited a kind of 
ſhort moveable hairs or briſtles, by means of which it is 
conjectured. the motions of the animal may be performed. 
Baker's Microſ. 1753, p. 322, &c. | 
GLOBE crow-foot, a ranunculus. See HELLEBORE. 
GLOBE daiſy. See Darsy., 


 GLost f/h, a name by which ſome ſpecies of the oftra- | 


cion are called. See OsTRacion.  _ 
GLoBE flower, ſpheranthus, in Botany, a genus of the, 
ſyngene/1a Pabel ſegregata claſs; the characters of 
Which are theſe: the flowers are compoſed of herma- 
phrodite florets and female half florets, included in one 
icaly empalement : the hermaphrodite florets are placed 
in the center; they are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the brim, with five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, ter- 
minated by cylindrical ſummits and a germen, which 
decay, ſupporting a thick longer ſtyle having a fingle 
ſigma; theſe are barren: the female half florets are ſi- 
tuated round the border, and have ſcarce any petals, but 


an oblong germen, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, crowned by | 


a double ſtigma; theſe have one oblong naked ſeed. 


Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies, and Miller only two, | 


which are annual plants, that muſt be kept in a hot-bed, 


and, in a cold ſummer, under a glaſs caſe, in order to | 


ripen their ſeeds in our climate. | 
Lon thiſtle. See Globe THISTLE. | | 
GLOBULAR. chart, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or 


is a ſingular, mi- | 
ems exactly globu- | 


GLO 


a plane; wherein the parallels of lang. 
nearly concentric z he Wenke e are 
wards the poles; and the rhumb. lines allo | 

The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, rw | 
berween places on the ſame rhumb are all 3 | 
the ſame ſcale of equal parts; and the di meaſured by 
two places in the arch of a great circle, js 
ſented in this chart by a ſtrait line. Hen 
made according to this projection, woul 
have great advantages above thoſe made 

See May. | 
But for ſea charts, — the uſe of nay 
controverted, whether the giobular char 
Mercator's, where the merkdtings, bens Yn Prefer 
larly the rhumb-lines, are all trait lines: ved 
ſtrait lines are found more eaſy to draw and rope 
curves, eſpecially ſuch as rhumb-lines on the 1 
chart are. This projection is not new, though 15 obuler 
taken notice of till of late. It is mentioned by Prot 
3 

GLOBULAR failing. See Great. circl- SAILING. 

GLOBULARIA, in Botany. See Blue Darsy, 

GLOBULE, GLoBuLvs, a little GLoBE ; otherviſe cal 
ed a ſpherule. | | Ce 
Thus the red particles of the B1.00D are called Shalk 
of the blood, on account of their redneſs and ſmallneſ 
The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter of 
the firſt ELEMENT, g/obules of the ſecond element, Set 
CARTESIAN, &c. | —_ 8 

GLOBULUS 2%, is uſed for the lower, flexible, cartil. 

inous part of the noſe. | | 

| GLOKEN-ſpeifſe, in Mineralogy, a term uſed by the Ger. 

mans to expreſs a ſort of impure regulus of biſmuth, 
obtained by accident, ſometimes in the making of {matt 
The bifmuth ores are often ſo intimately mixed with the 
cobalt, that they cannot be ſeparated from them, ln 
this caſe, the arſenic being raiſed in flowers, there re 
mains at the bottom, inſtead of the fixed vitrifiable earth 
of the cobalt, a ſort of impure regulus of a reddiſh co- 
lour. This is biſmuth, with an admixture of the earth 
of cobalt, and other extraneous matter. They ſometimes 

call this whole matter by the common name of heit, 
but more uſually they ſeparate it into two parts, and cal 
the under part, which is moſt ſolid, g/oken-ſpeiſſe, and 
the upper part they diſtinguiſh by the name of #s call. 
rium. 

GLOMERELLS, in err old Mriters, commiſſaries appoint 
ed to determine differences between ſcholars of a ſchool 
or univerſity, and the townſmen of the place. In ihe 
edict of the biſhop of Ely, anno 1276, there is mention 
of the maſter of the glomerells. 3 

GLORIA Patri, in the Liturgy, a formula of words f- 

peated at the end of each Pſalm, and on other occabons 
to give glory to the Trinity; called alſo the Dox01.067, 
It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin 
office with theſe words, Gloria Patri, q. d. Cle be ta tit 
Father, &c. | „ 
Pope Damaſcus is commonly held to have firſt ordered 
the rehearſal, or rather ſinging the Gloria Pai at the 
end of Pſalms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to hare 
been uſed in the times of the 0 but its uſe, then, 
he allows to have been more obſcure, and that it did not 
become popular till after the riſe of Arianiſm, when | 
was made a kind of ſymbol of orthodoxy. 
The fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 52þ 
decrees, ** that the name of the pope ſhall N 
« rehearſed in the churches of France, and ater ® 
& Gloria Patri ſhall be added cut erat 7 8 
4 done at Rome, in Africa, &c. on account | * * 
te retics, who ſay, that the Son of God had his beg! 
« ning in time.” Fleury. 1 45 

Fr. 1 is alſo a kind of hymn 2 

vine ſervice, beginning with the words G * 1 04 
Deo, & in terra pax hoaminibus, &c. Glory 
high, on earth peace, &. En 

GLORIOSA, in Botany. See Superb Lat., 1 

GLOSS, GLoss4a, a comment on the text 44 1 
to explain his ſenſe more ſully and at large, me 

| 1 ir her. See CoM 

the ſame language, or in any ot 

ARr. | 
The word, according to ſome, 
tongue z the office of a g/s/s being N 

as that of the tongue is to diſcover tue 

derive it from the Latin g/os, of 244 
which, among lawyers, ſometimes Top 5 
gloſs being, as it were, ſiſter to the te, i on th = 
Nic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil or 89 *overbiall © 
in ſix volumes folio, The French ſay, Jus dee f 
an ill comment, that it is 5% d'Or leans, us, 


rely 


Vending ts 


. 


ſtance of an 


ce land mar 
d ndifputzy 
wy other Way, 


pation, it 15 


comes from 
to explain t 
mind. 
vA 
a er-. 
er 


nit 
or all lin N 


ſome part of 15 ſurface, of the terraqueous globe upon 


ö 


le texte. | 3 
Gross is alſo uſed for a literal tranſlations 


Nearly repre. - 


in princiþ!0, c- 


G LO 


tation 
Young 
ſtanding 


8 18 a . 
ehre of filk, ſtuff, or the like; 


irg nee d an interlineary g/o/s for the under- 
15 Juvenal Horace, Salluſt, Perſius, &c. 


in ſcare, ancient, and barbarous words and 
ov. by 2 33 corr upted, or refined language. 
area Gloſſary, intitled Archaiologicum, is an ex- 
* work; though that auchor did not begin to ſtudy 
in this way till fifty years of age. M. Du-Cange's Eatin 
Gloſſary in three volumes, and his Greek Gloſſary in two 
volumes folio, are excellent perbormances, full of un- 
common erudition. Lindenbroek has a Giaſſary on the 
Jaws of Charlemagne, &cc. 


a chirurgical mitrument, uſed to deprefs the 

_—_ for mining the mouth. See GLOSSOSPATHA., 
GLOSSOCOMON, a furgeon's inſtrument, anciently uſed 
in ſetting broken and dillocated thighs and legs; as alſo 
in extending thoſe which remained too ſhort after ſetting. 
The word is formed of yawooe, longue, and xoperey, to 


ancients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of 
their hautbois, &c. : 5 : a 

' The gleſſocomon is defcribed as confiſting of a hollow 
trunk, wherein the thigh or leg is laid: at the bottom 
hereof isa kind of wheel; and towards the top are two 


both above and below the fractured place: thoſe below 
are faſtened to the axis of the wheel, which they are 


axis, which they are likewiſe faſtened to; ſo that the 
fame turning of the wheel both draws the part of the 


that below, downwards. 


GLoss0comoN, in Mechanics, is a name given by Hiero 
. to a machine compoſed of divers dented wheels, with 
pinions ſerving to ratſe huge burdens. 
» GLOSSOGRAPHE, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- | 
h | thors for the fumaria, or common FUMITORY. | 
es GLOSSOIDES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
, authors to a ſpecies of ſtone, reſembling the figure of | 
ll the human tongue. This 1s a mere accidental configu- 
nd ration of a common flint or pebble, perfectly indetermi- 
las nate in ſize and colour, and owing its form to no animal 
mould, as the ſtones found in ſhells uſually do, but is a | 
nt- mere luſus naturæ in the concretion of the ſtone. | 
oo! GLOSSOPETRA, or GLOTTOPE TRA, in Natural H. 
he tory, a kind of extraneous foſſil, ſomewhat in form of a 
jon ſerpent's tongue; frequently found in the iſland of Malta, 


and divers other parts. See Tab. Foſſils, claſs 8. 
Naturaliſts have 


05 origin of theſe bodies. Steno, De Corpore ſolido intra 
GT, ſolidum Contento; Ol. Wormius, Diſſert. de Gloſſopetra; 
tin and Reyſchius, De Gigſſopetris Lunebergenſibus ; treat | 
th of them at large. : Un pe LY 
The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſer- 
red pents petrified ; and hence their name, which is a com- 
the pound of YMorod, tongue, and werf, /ione. Hence, alſo, 
are their traditionary virtue in curing the bites of ſerpents. | 
zen, The general opinion of naturaliſts is, that they are the 
not teeth of fiſhes, left at land by the waters of the deluge, 
n and ſince petrified, A | 
4 They even ſpecify the very kind of fiſh, and take it to 
52705 de that which Theophraſtus and the Greek writers call 
s be x«p%,aptag, and the moderns the /hark, or ſea-dog. 
the. amerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the gloſſopetre, | 
as found in England, Malta, and round Montpelier, were 
be. ever the teeth of a ſea- dog, or any other fiſh. The chief 
ein- Githculty, he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall quantity of volatile 
: ſalt and oil which they afford by diſtillation. To which 
4 Dr. Woodward anſwers, in defence of the common | 
a lyſtem, that baving lain ſo long buried under ground, it | 
d in u no wonder they ſhould have loſt the beſt part of their 
volatile principles. It is certain, that human bones and 
1 . long interred, do not afford near the quantity of 
hol, oſe principles that they would have done immediately 
Li alter the perſon's death. TI | 
KT: Another ſcruple, propoſed by Camerarius, is, that the 
4 F berg, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a 
ob Pate = not to a calx ; contrary to what is aſſerted by 
32 us Columna. Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is 
1 the enough the glg opetræ, in burning, may aſſume 
* | * of a coal, before it arrive to that of a calx. 
) ate breral fines of the teeth of the ſame ſpecies, and 
me = ot the ſeveral different ſpecies of ſharks, afford a 
* Gee of theſe foſſil ſubſtances. Their uſual co- 
We ind; ty lack, bluiſh, whitiſh, yellowiſh, or brown 
| Sone Pcs they uſually approach to a triangular figure. 
1 dome of them are ſimple; others are tri 5 idate, hav- 
15 | Wy a fmal ö ricuſpidate, 


| point on each fide of the large one: many 


iſs uſed in matters of Commerce, &c. for the 


LoSSART, GLOSSAR? U My 2 kind of dictionary for ex- | 


CLOSSOCATOCHOS, a word uſed by fome writers to | 


whe care; and was properly and primarily given by the | 
pullies on each fide. Several thongs of leather are tied | 


near; thoſe above go over the pullies to come to the 


leg or thigh, which is above the fraCture, upwards; and 


n much divided as to the nature and | 


GLO 


of an authot in another language, word for word. | of them are quite ſtrait, but they are frequently fond 


gs 


crooked, and bent in all direQtions : many of them are 
ſerrated on their edges, and others have them plain: ſome 
are undulated on their edges, and flightly ſerrated on theſe 
undulations. They differ alſo in ſize as much as in fi- 


{maller of lefs than a quarter of an inch. 

They are moſt uſually found with us in the ſtrata of blue 
clay, though ſometimes alſo in other ſubſtances, and are 
frequent in the clay-pits of Richmond' and other places, 
Sy are very frequent alſo in Germany, but no where 
ſo plentiful as in the iſland of Malta. 

The Germans attribute many virtues to theſe ſoſſil teeth; 


and the people of Malta, where they are extremely plen- 
tiful, hang them about their children's necks to promote 
dentition. They may poffibly be of as much ſervice this 
way as an anodyne necklace z and if ſuſpended in ſuch 
a manner, that the child can get them to its mouth, may, 
by their hardneſs and ſmoothneſs, be of the fame uſe as 
a picce of coral. | 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGAI, in Anatomy, are fibres which ru 
along the lateral edges of the tongue, from which they 
are parted backward, and run down on the fides of the 
pharynx under the /tyle-pharyngai. | 


of the tongue, from whence they run up obliquely back- 
ward, along the anterior balf arches of the ſeptum pa- 


uvula. 
Mylo-GLoss1 and Stylo-GLOSsI. See MxLo.- gli and 

STYLOo-g It. | | , Ee | | 
GLOSSOSPATHA, in Surgery, an inſtrument, called by 


in order to look into the fauces. 


ſome ſpecu/um linguæ, and uſed to depreſs the tongue, | 


There are many inflammatory diſorders of the mouth, 


fauces, and palate, which require a depreſſion of the 
tongue, while they are inſpected and treated with pro- 
per remedies. The handle of a filver ſpoon is made to 
ſupply the place of this inſtrument in moſt cafes, and 
anſwers the purpoſe very well. Whichever is uſed, care 


the patient pain, as alſo to avoid irritating the mouth and 
inflamed parts. N 8 1 
When injections are to be made into the mouth, this 
inſtrument or the ſpoon ſhould alſo be applied, and the 
ſyringe ſhould be conveyed into the mouth over it. 
GLOTTIS, in Anatomy, a cleft or chink in the larynx, 
ſerving for the formation of the voice.  _ 
The glottis is in form of a little tongue, whence its name, 


call it lingula, i. e. little tongue. | 
Through this chink the air deſcends and aſcends in re- 

| ſpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. Ir has an apparatus of 
muſcles, whereby we contract and enlarge it; and hence 
all the variety of tones of the voice. | | 
The glottis is covered and defended wit 
tilage, called the epiglottis. 


GLoTT1s, in Ornithelogy, a name giren by many authors 


U a thin, ſoft car- 


nature of our red-ſhank, but larger and longer-legged, 
and generally known by the name LIMOSA. N 


from the weather. 
Gloves are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to commerce, into 
leathern gloves, filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, 
worſted gloves, &c. | Ag d | 
There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffaty, &c. Lea- 
ther gloves are made of ſhamoy, kid, lamb, doe, clk, 


glazed, waxed gloves; and white, black, ſnuff- colour, &c. 


ſilver, ſilk, fur, &c. | | 
It is a proverb, for a glove to be good and well made, 
three kingdoms mult contribute to it; Spain to dreſs the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to few it. But, 

of late, the French ſeem to have appropriated the func- 
tions of the other two ; the gloves of the French manu- 
facture being now ſaid to have the advantage, in point of 
drefling and ſewing, as much as of cutting. | 

To throw the GL o VRH was a practice or ceremony vety uſual 
among our fore-fathers, being the challenge whereby an- 
other was defied to ſingle combat. It is ſtill retained at 
the coronation of our kin s, when the king's champion 
caſts his g/ove in Weſtminſter-hall. 


ern nations, who in all their ſales and deliveries of lands, 
goods, &c. uſed to give the purchaſer their gere by way 
of livery or inveſtiture. To this effect he quotes Ruth 
| iy, 7. where the Chaldee paraphraſe calls g/ove what the 

| commornr 


gure ; the larger being four or five inches long, and the 


they call them cordials, ſudorifics, and alexipharmics t 


GLOSSO-STAPHYLINI, in Anatomy, are two ſmall muſ- 
cles fixed each in the lower and lateral part of the baſis 


lati, and terminate inſenſibly on each ſide near the 


— ynry—nno emma wet 
— — 


. 


ſhould be taken to depreſs very gently, to avoid giving 


from yawrT4, tongue. For the ſame reaſon, the Latins 


to a bird of the long-legged kind, approaching to the 


GLOVE, chirotheca, a habit or covering for the hand and 
wriſt, uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 


buff, &c. There are, alſo, perfumed g/oves; waſhed, 


gloves ; ſingle, lined, topped, laced, fringed with gold, 


Favyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſt- 
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CLOUTIUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolan, and 


G L O 


rommon. verſion renders by /hoe. He adds, that the 
rabbins interpret by glove, that paſſage in the cviuth 
Pſalm, In Tdumeam extendam calceamentum meum, Over 
Edom will I caſt out my ſhoe. Accordingly, among us, 
he who took up the glove, declared thereby his acceptance 
of the challenge; and as part of the ceremony, conti. 
nues Favyn, took the glove off his own right-hand, and 
caſt it upon the ground, to be taken up by the challenger. | 
This had the force of a mutual engagement on each ſide, 
to meet at the time and place which ſhould be appointed 
by the king, parliament; or judges. 
The ns woe aſſerts, os he cuſtom which {till ob- 
tains of bleſſing g/oves, in the coronation: of the kings of 
France, is a remain of the eaſtern practice of giving poſ- 
ſeſſion with the glove. Lib xvi. p. 1017, &c. 
The delivery of a glove was in frequent uſe formerly, as 
a ſymbol of inveſtiture. See Du-Cange, Glofl. Lat. 
Gloves was alſo uſed to ſignify the ſteward's or bailiff's 
fee, or part of the price of the inveſtiture or purchaſe- 
money of the land. Sl aliquam territorii partem venun- 
dari contigerit, domini venditiones habebunt ; ſcilicet, tot 
denarios quot venditor inde habuerit ſolidos. Major vero 
terre illius pro wantis accipient duos denarios. Where 
_ wanti ſignifies gloves, or, in French, garts. 
Hence the common cuſtom, in many bargains, of giv- 
ing ſervants money for a pair of gloves. 
Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on 
the bench; and at preſent, in the ſtables of moſt princes, | 
it is not ſafe going in without pulling off the gloves. 


ſome others, to the muſcles of the thigh, generally 
called glutæi, or ſingly glutæus major, &c. 
GLOW-worm, cicindela, in Zoology, a genus of inſects of 
the coleoptera order; the antennæ of which are ſetaceous, 
the jaws prominent and dentated, the eyes in a ſmall 
degree prominent, the thorax of a roundiſh marginated 


figure. | | 
2 7, FER and cincindela have been often uſed, indifcri- 
minately, for the g/ow-worm ; but they form two diſtinct 
genera of the ſame order, comprehending ſeveral ſpecies, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The ſpecies of the cantharis 
| Have ſetaceous antennæ; the thorax is marginated and 
ſhorter than the head, the exterior wings are flexile, and 
the ſides of the abdomen are plicated and papilloſe. In 
moſt ſpecies the thorax is flatted, but in ſome roundiſh. 
Of this genus Linnæus reckons twenty-ſix ſpecies. See 


CAaNnTHARIDESs. Of the cincindela he enumerates four- | 


teen ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their colour and the ſpots 


on their exterior wings: thus, the field or green g/ow- | 


worm hath five white ſpots on theſe wings; the black 
g loꝛo- worm, that frequents woody places, two; the braſſy 
glow-worm, common in moiſt places, has broad exca- 
vated ſpots on the wings; the black g/ow-worm, with a 
round thorax, common in rocky places, has two ferru- 
J d I GET 
The male and female differ greatly in this ſpecies of in- 


ſet. The male has wings, and is a ſmall fly; the fe- | 


male has no wings, but is a large crawling worm. 


The body of the male is oblong, and ſomewhat flatted ; | 
the wings are ſhorter than the body; the head is broad, 
dun, and flat; the eyes are large and black. This has | 


no light iſſuing from it, and is not commonly ſuppoſed 
to be at all of kin to the glow worm. | 
The female is what we expreſsly call by this name: this 
is a very flow-paced animal, without wings, and ſome- 
What reſembling a caterpillar; the head is ſmall, flat, 
hard, and black, and ſharp towards the mouth ; it has 


| ſhort antennæ, and fix moderately long legs; the body 


is flat, and is compoſed of twelve rings, whereas the 
body of the male conſiſts only of five; it is of a duſky 
colour, with a ſtreak of white down the back. It is 
often ſeen in the day-time, but is not known except in 
the dark; at which time it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 


Fong light, or lambent flame, that is ſeen near the | 


tail, iſſuing from the under part of the body. 
The common glaw-worm is frequently met with under 
our hedges, and, if carefully taken up, may be kept 
alive many days on freſh turfs of graſs ; all which time 
it will continue to ſhine in the dark. | 
The light of this little inſect is ſo ſtrong, that it will ſhew 
itſelf through ſeveral ſubſtances, in which the creature 
may be put up; a thin pill-box eaſily ſhews it through, 
and even though lined with paper, the light is not im- 
peded in its paſſage by both. The creature is ſluggiſh, 
and appears dead in the day-time, and its light is not di- 
ſtinguiſhable, even if carried into a darkened room, un- 


leſs the creature be turned upon its back, and: diſturbed, | 
ſo as to be put in motion, and then it is but very faint : | 


after ſun-ſet the light begins to return, and with it the 


life and motion of the animal. The motion and light of 


this creature ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to 4 upon 


ſome fort of motion; and when it fas . 
is extended to one third more Ana $ moſt, e 
time. In the time of brighteſt ſhining It will fomer;,.” 
on a ſudden turn its body. about, and the . j metine 
be larger than the head of a pin; and, on des t will ch 
ſhe will then immediately extend herſelf « Ouched, 
will become as large and bright as ever. Phil.7 the lohe 
The whole inſect is uſed in medicin T ranſ. Ney, 
by ſome againſt the ſtone. emmentel 
virtue to it. | an anodyne 
GLow-worm, flying, cicindela volans. In th 
months of the year, this creature is ſometimes. OO 
our houſes flying to the flame of a candle caught in 
examined in the dark, it is found luminous 4 wh 
though perhaps lefs, or not at all ſo, da. ume, 
may be a reaſon of its not being known, though — 
Wing, that 1 


in the fields: au to this it may be o 

who have deſcribed it have thought it not 3 mati, 
gland. dee Tab. of Microſepical Ohe, cue» 

Without wings it is frequently enough A Loh 


e, and rec 


Cardan aſcribeg 


England. 
found i | 
the common glow-worm, and then - fa Fro form of 


drovand has very well deſcribed the cicing; 

ſays, that it lays eggs which hatch into 225 an 
and that theſe after a time become flies, by the ns , 
of change which happens to caterpillars and other 8 
tiles which become butterflies, and other ſpecies 
winged inſects. Mouffett, and Thomas Bartholine bot 
deſcribe the animal much as Aldrovand has done but 
they allow 7 the male to have wings; but Julius gc 
liger contradicts this, and ſays, that he has caught then 
both winged in the act of generation: this is 2 plain 


proof that both ſexes are winged; yet it has not haps 


pened that both ſexes have been acknowledged to he fh 
even by thoſe who have quoted this paſſage. And Mr, 
Waller, who gives an account of them in the Philoſs. 
phical Tranſactions, obſerved them in the ſame manner 
in the act of copulation both winged, and with no other 
difference between them, but that the female was the 
larger of the two, which 1s the caſe in regard to man 
inſets. Julius Scalig. Exerc. 191. Phil. Tranſ. N* 167, 
841. e | 
The male and female in this winged ſtate both ſhine in 
hot weather, and their light is ſo vivid as to be eaſily ſeen 
even while there is a candle in the oom; the vibrations 
of it are irregular, and its colour greeniſh. The lumi- 
nous parts are two ſmall ſpecks under the tail at the end, 
and the light continues in theſe ſome time aſter the tai 
is cut off, but then gradually goes out. 1 85 
The parts of inſedis continue alive in ſome degree fora 
conſiderable time after they are cut off, and probably the 
light in the tail of this animal continues juſt as long as 
that ſort of life remains in it. Mouffet, cap. 15. 
The uſe of this light ſeems to be to direct the animal in 


— 


poſe it is admirably placed. Ihe tail is eafily bent under 
the belly, and then throws the light full upon any objed 
about, or under the head of the animal, and the eyes 
are placed not on the upper part, but on the under fide 
of the head; ſo that they have all the advantages of it 
while the light in this part is not offenſive to the eyes 
as it naturally would have been if carried before the 
head. The creature can, upon occaſion, cover this light 
ſo as not to be known, or purſued by it, by its enemies. 
Thomas Barthol. De Luce Anim. lib. ii. cap. 12 
This inſect is of the beetle kind, of a brown and wn 
colour. It has hard cafe or ſhell wings, 3s the other 
beetles have, and when theſe are expanded, ther 0 
pear a pair of very large membranous ones; 4 "_ 
covered with a ſort of ſhield or broad-brimmed | oh a 
der this hat are placed the eyes, which are blac 5 
large, and are moveable, ſo that the creature _ 
' occaſion, thruſt them forward; it has two hairy 2 h; 
and its legs are like thoſe of the common ff, by . 
and hairy. Its eyes afford an elegant obſe . 4 
croſcope, being compoſed of an infinite num 
as thoſe of the * other inſects. 
De Inſect. lib. i. cap. 8. eing 1s 
GLUE, GLUTEN, a riſcid, tenacious matter, 45 
a cement to bind or connect divers things w—_ | 
There are divers kinds of glues made uſe 2 1 le but 
arts; as the common glue, glove glue, parchmen | 
the two laſt are more properly called * 
The common or ſtrong GLUE is a commod biner make 
merous kinds of artificers; as Joiners» 4 'he conſul 
caſe-makers, hatters, book-binders, &c. * Ki that m 
tion thereof is very conſiderable. The 
in England, in ſquare pieces, o 
* oa glue is held the next after the 75 -4 
Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds 0 heck 
cows, calves, ſheep, &c. The _ Je 
better is the glue that is made of its Mt! 
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one another: it never ſhines but when its body is in 
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its courſe, and in the taking of its prey, and to this pu- 
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low the great trochanter. See T5. Anat. (Mol) fig. i. 
n. 51. fig. 6. n. 33. 


9 „ 


610 


cap "ſe of the ſhavings, parings, or ſcraps thereof; 1 . 5h 
| A ſometimes they make it of the feet, finews, nerves, | Gurus medius, or the middle one; called minor, or leſ3, 
a of beaſts. _ | vl | ariſes from the ſpine of the ilium; under, the former; 
1 made of whole ſkins is the beſt ; and that of ſinews, | and is inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the 
Kc. the worlt: and hence, chiefly, ariſes the difference | great trochanter. See Tab., Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 50: 
f lues, and the advantage of Engliſh and Flemiſh glues. | g. 2. # 33. fig- 6. u. 32. fig. 7. u. 233. 
£0 s ' method of making. To make glue of parings, they | GLUT&vus minimus, or /caft, ariſes from the lower part 
gr" ſteep them two or three days in water; then waſh- of the external ſide of the ilium, under the former, and 
ing them well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence of | is inſerted at the ſuperior part of the great trochanter. 
Ack jelly; this done, they paſs the jelly, while yet] See Tab. Anat. (Aol) fig. 74 n. 21. 
on through oſier baſkets, to * ſrom it any im- GLUTINATIVE, AccLuTinaTive, or C 
"ries; and, in order to purify it ſtill farther, they 
Jet it reſt ſome time. When the ordures, or foreign 
matters, are precipitated to the bottom of the veflel, 
they melt and boil it a ſecond time. © 
This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds ; 


| ONGLU TIN A- 
TIYE, in Medicine and Pharmacy. Sce CoNGLUT1N as 
TIox and AGGLUTINATION, —  __ 175 
GLUTTA, a name given by ſome authors to the gutta 
_ gamba or GAMBOGE. | 


1 


CLuk, bees. See Wax. 
GLuz, /, is a ſort of glue made of the 
| cilaginous parts of a large fiſb, found chiefly in the 


whence it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and 


then cut into ſquare pieces or cakes. Nothing now re- 


mains but to dry it in the wind, on a ſort of coarſe net, 
and afterwards to ſtring it to finiſh the drying. | 
The glue made of feet, finews, &c. is managed after the 
ſame manner, with this only difference, that they bone 
and ſcour the feet, and do not lay them to ſteep. . 


The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt: the ſureſt teſt af 
its goodneſs is, to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days 


in water; if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and, 


when taken out, reſume its former dryneſs, it is excellent. 


Ruſſian ſeas. | 3 
Theſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found on the ſkins of cod-fiſh. When 


boiled to the conſiſtence of a jelly, they ſpread it on a | 
leaf of paper, and form, it into cakes z in which itate it 


is ſent to us. | | 

Fiſh-glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and divers 
other arts; where it is better known under the name of 
i/englaſs and 1CHTHYOCOLLA. _ T7 — 
1 and fine glue may be prepared with iſinglaſs and 
ſpirit of wine thus: ſteep the iſinglaſs for twenty-four 
hours in ſpirit of wine or common brandy. When the 


menſtruum has opened and mollified the iſinglaſs, they | 


muſt be gently boiled together, and kept ſtirring till 


nervous and mu- 


Vox. II. Ne 1 7838 aſpera, four fingers breadth be- 


— 
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GLUTTON / Buffon, in Zoology, is the MUSTELA gulo 


of Linnæus, and mentioned by authors under the names 


of wolverene, carcajou, quick-hatch, &c. Mr. Pennant 
bas deſcribed this animal as a ſpecies of BEAR, with a 
black ſharp- pointed viſage; ſhort rounded ears; almoſt 
hid in the hair; hairs on the head, back, and belly, 
reddiſh, with black tips; fides of a yellowiſh brown, 
which paſſes in the form of a band over the hind-part 


of the back, above the tail; a white ſpot on the throat; 


a white mark, like a creſcent, on the breaſt; ſtrong and 
ſhort legs of a deep black; five toes on each foot, not 
deeply divided; though Mr. Edwards only obſerved four 


on the fore-feet of the animal which he deſcribes; the 


bottom of the feet covered thickly with hair; claws 
ſtrong and ſharp, arid white at their ends; tail clothed 
with long coarſe hairs, thoſe at the baſe reddiſh, and at 


the end black, ſome of which are fix inches long. The 
length of this animal from the noſe to the tail is twenty- 


eight inches. 'The whole body is covered with long and 
thick hair, which varies in colour according to the ſeaſon. 
M. Buffon has deſcribed this animal (ſee 765. II. Quad- 


rupeds, No 16.) as two feet two inches in length, rom 
the tip of the noſe to the root of the tail; the face, as 
far as the eye-brows, is black; the eyes are ſmall, and 


black; from the eye-brows to the ears the hair is black 


mixed with brown; the ears are ſhort, or about an inch 
long; the hair under the lower jaw and between the 


fore-feet is ſpotted with white; the fore-legs are eleven 
inches long, and the hind-legs twelve inches; the tail is 


h of the ſugar-cane. | 
N 9 L : GLYCINE, 
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rf they appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof, ſuf- eight inches, and the hair of the tail four inches: the 1 
1 fered to cool, preſently turns to a ſtrong jelly. 'Then| four legs, the tail, and the back, and the lower part of 1 
ſtrain it, while hot, through a clean linen cloth, into a the belly, are black; from the ſhoulders to the root of il 
veſſel to be kept cloſe ſtopped. A gentle heat ſuffices to the tail the hair is reddiſhz on the ſides it is ſoft, thin, | 
he diffolve this glue into a tranſparent and almoſt colourleſs] and white: the fore-feet, to the extremity of the claws, 
| fluid, but very ſtrong ; ſo that pieces of wood, glued to- are 34 inches in length, and 24 inches in breadth; they 
0 gether with it, will ſeparate elſewhere than in the parts are furniſhed with five hooked claws, the middle one 
in joined. Boyle's Works, abridg. vol. i. p. 130. | being 13 inch long: the hind feet are 44 inches long, and 
- A ſtrong compound glue may be made by infuſing a mix- | 24 broad; the upper jaw has, ſix cutting teeth, one on 
mu ture of common glue, in ſmall pieces, with iſinglaſs glue, each fide being ſomewhat thicker than the reſt; two large | 
0 in as much ſpirit of wine as will cover them, for about teeth, ſeven lines long, a little bent, and five grinders, 
a twenty-four hours: then melt the whole together, and two of which are conſiderably larger than the others: 
5 add as much powdered chalk as will make it an opake| in the lower jaw there are five grinders, one of which 
FP white, 5 22 "FN | is very large ; two large teeth that are a little bent, and 
7th A ſtrong glue, that will reſiſt moiſture, may be obtained | fix ſmall ones: about the throat and under the eyes there 
the by diſfolving gum ſandarac and maſtic, of each two is a little hair, which is about two inches in length. 
ih ounces, in a pint of ſpirit of wine, and adding about an | This animal is found in the northern parts of Europe 
1 | ounce of clear turpentine: then take equal parts ol and Aſia, and in Hudſon's Bay, and- Canada. It has been 
| Uinglaſs and parchment glue, and having pounded them repreſented as a very voracious and cruel animal, whence 
ole Rh [mall pieces, pour the ſolution of the gums upon | its name g/utton : it has been ſaid, that it feeds to ſuch a 
that em, and melt the mixture in a covered veſſel, with a | degree, as to be obliged to diſcharge its load by preſſing 
ap A leſs than that of boiling water: then ſtrain the glue between two trees; though M. Buffon apprehends that 
140 Ry 3. a coarſe linen cloth, and putting it again over | the relations of voyagers have been exaggerated. It is 
as © hre, add about an ounce of powdered glaſs. very flow in its motion, and, therefore, takes its prey 
and 15 a ſtrong g ue, that will reſiſt water, may be made by by ſurprize. In America it is called the beaver-eater, be- 
upon K 18 half a pound of common, ifinglaſs glue to two cauſe it devours thoſe animals. It will often lurk on 
ux, | PUR of ſkimmed milk, and evaporating the mixture trees, and. fall on quadrupeds that paſs under it, and 
ell 15 Fin conſiſlence. | IE | | faſten to animals of a very large fize, and will eat a hole 
mi- . chat will hold againſt fire and water, may be in their bodies, of tear out their eyes. It is particularly 
les of 1 oy mixing a handſul of quick-lime with four ounces | eager aſter the iſatis or white fox. In its wild ſtate it is 
1. 9 ed oil, boiling them to a good thickneſs, and very fierce, but capable of being tamed. It burrows un- 
| Ws ders the mixture on tin plates in the ſhade : it will} der ground... The ſkin of the glutton is much valued in 
8 = "ome excceding hard, but will eaſily be diſſolved Siberia and Kamtſchatka, and the fur is greatly eſteemed 
| \ are, and be fit for uſe. See CX MEN. I ia Europe: that of the north of Europe and Aſia is much 
ler din . among Holaniſis, a ſpecies of cup, con- finer and of a more gloſſy black than that of the Ame- 
; b | 1 i two or three membranous valves, which are | rican kind, See Pennant's Britiſh Zoelogy, p. 195, &c. 
tot bo REN at the edges. This kind of cup belongs | Buffon's Hiſt. Nay. tom. xxvil. p. 70. edit. 1766. and 
q 1s Ar Skalles. dee GRass, | | Supplement, tom. vi. p 67, &c. edit. 1777. 
lers | bk, en Falconers, the flimy ſubſtance that lies in a | GL YCOPICROS, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
uo L In. | thors have called the ſolanum lignoſum, or dulcamara. 
made . Inatony, is a name common to three GLYCYCALAMUS, a word uſed fingly as the name of a 
Jout: Dios e oflice it is to extend the thigh. The brſt, vegetable ſubſtance by ſome of the Greek writers; but 
from the mejor, or the greater, ariſes ſemi-circularly} by the moſt ancient it is only uſed as an epithet for a 
due, | of the Ms coceygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine peculiar kind of lotus. This LoTus glycycalamus is a 
Jo p Re * ltrong ligament which runs between name given by Myrepſus and others to the caſſia aer ; 
by 8 Inſerted into the rele of the iſchium; and deſcending, but by other of the ancients it ſeems to have been made 


8 N A 6 NA 


GLYCINE, Carolina Kidney-bean tree, or Kuobbed- rooted is the larger kind, and its corcelet is | ; 


Liquorice Vetch, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia de-] or deep brown, and white lines or reyiſh With 

canclria claſs : the characters are, that the empalement | have brown eyes: another is ſmaller th ones; thel 
of the flower is of one leaf, divided into two lips at the | and has a plain brown body, the 8 7 this peri 
top, che upper lip being obtuſe and indented, and the and that of the eyes is the ſame as in the N e Coteele, 


lower lip longer, trifid, and acute: the flower is of the] ſpecies: the third kind is the ſmalleſt of dhe or fr 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, deftexed | the moſt common, has its corcelet reddiſh © three any 
on the {ide:, gibbous on the back, and indented at the] reddiſh yellow, and the body whitiſh, ang or of 2 62444 
point : the wings are (mall, _—_ and oval towards | part of the belly every ring has one Gr le binde we 
their end, and bend backward : the keel is narrow, ſickle-| the reſt is grey: the eyes of this ſpeci 3 fon ſpat; 
ſhaped, turning upward with its point to the ſtandard, | pleaſant green. te of a yep 
where it is broadeſt : it hath ten ſtamina, nine of which All the gnats have a long cylindrie bod 
are joined in one body, and the other ſtands ſingle, ter- eight rings; their corcelet is ſhort. but 1; 8 
minated by ſingle ſummits: in the center is ſituated an] tion to the fize of the fly, and to this 3 1 Ar Proper. 
oblong germen, ſupporting a fpiral cylindrical ſtyle, legs, which are hairy, with ſix joints to ed the fix 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma: the germen afterward be-] end two little claws, the wings, and the 
comes an oblong pod with two cells, incloſing kidney- | four ſtigmata are alſo found here, as j 
ſhaped ſeeds. Miller enumerates five ſpecies, and Lin- | flies : the two firſt of theſe are placed near the heaq . 
neus ten | I have been miſtaken for ears. | Bead, and 
GLYCONIAN, GL yconivs, in the Greek and Latin | The antennæ of guats are extremely worth obſory.s 
: try. 08 | and differ much from one another, Some gf a 
A Ghronian verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a ſyl- | elegantly feathered ; thefe belong to the males of N wo 
lable; at leaſt this is Scaliger's opinion: who adds, that ſpecies, for the antennz of the females are not Aue 
the Glyconian verſe was allo called the Euripidean verſe. | tiful. Tbe bruſh-horned or male guat has two pai 
See VERSE. ; of which is ſurrounded, at ſmall diſtances, with bw 
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Others hold, that the Glyconian verſe conſiſted of three | hairs, iſſuing out circularly, each circle leſſenin it | 

feet, a ſpondee and two daCtyls ; or rather a ſpondee, approaches the extremity of the antenng: the wg 1 1 

choriambus, and an iambus or a pyrrhic : which opinion] are longer and much thicker, and hairy from end to 2 0 

is the moſt followed. PI I In the great bellied or female guat, the firſt Pair of . | 

Sic te diva potens Cypri is a Glyconian verſe. tennz, though of the ſame figure as the male, ha; hair s 

| GLYCYRRUIZ A, in Botany and Medicine, liquorice. See | not near fo long, and the ſecond pair is ſhorter than ile I 
| L1iQUORICE. | | | firſt by at leaſt three parts in four. Reaumur, Hif Wn 8 
GLYPHE, or GLyeHis, in Sculpture and Architecture, a] vol. iv. p. 574, &c, Baker's Microſ. 1743. p. 20z, 1. C 

general name for a cavity or canal, whether round, or | For the trunk and wings of the gat, fee Tauxx wy c 

\q! terminating in an angle; uſed as an ornament in any WinGs. | | | 1 
4 | part. | | . GNArrs, eggs of. See Eacs. | 7 
il iS | pe Greek word is yavgn, which literally ſignifies grav- | For the eyes of GNATs, fee EYES, Flies. 2 
Ll | ing, nitching. : | _ |] GxaT-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall water inſett, pr. tr 
1 'Tavgors is properly a nitch or indenture made in graving; | duced of a gnat, and which is, after its ſeveral changes CN 
jd or, mor: properly, it is the notch in the end of an ar-| transformed into a grat again. cl 
1 5 row, in which the ſtring goes. 5 Do, From the eggs, depoſited by the gnat on the ſurface d 3 
of - .GLYSTER. See CLTS TER. 125 5 the water, proceed a number of minute worms, which in 
1 GMELINA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- ſinking to the bottom of the water, form for themſels be 
ſpermia claſs : the calyx of which is quadridented; the | coverings of fine ſand or earth, cemented together with GNi 

corolla campanulated and divided into four ſegments; | a ſort of glue, but open at both ends, that they my ce 

two of the antherz are bipartite, and two ſimple; and | come out and enter as occaſion requires. 1 

the fruit is a drupe inc oſed in a bilocular nut or kernel, | Theſe worms do not frequent rivers; but ditches, pond, _ 

 GNAPHALIUM. dee CUDwWEED. | and other ſtanding waters, afford them in vaſt abundance an 

GNAPHEUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by Athenæus from the middle of May till toward, the begiuning d m 

and other of the Greek writers to the TENCH. | winter. This is the reaſon why watery and marſhy plac th 

GNAT, citlex, a genus of the order of diptera, or two | are found moſt to abound with guats, and why the wt 65 

winged inſects, whoſe mouth is furniſhed with briſtly| ſummers are found to produce the greatelt pumbers a Vi 

_ ſtings included in a flexile ſheath. - 'Þ N them; becauſe in dry ſeaſons, the ponds and ditches Li 

There is no ſpecies of inſe& that we have ſo much rea- where they are to paſs their worm-ſtate, are dried u, rer 

ſon to diſlike in regard to the injury it does us as the] and the worms killed. Theſe are creatures, howere inf 

gnat. Others indeed give us more pain with their ſtings, | that one need not go far to ſeek, ſince a veſſel of witt fre 

but it is but by accident that we are ſtruck by them; the | expoſed in any open place in the ſummer months, wil $a 

_ gnats thirſt for our blood, and follow us about in whole | not fail to afford plenty of theſe worms in a little bs are 

companies for it. There are many marſhy places where | Before theſe worms are arrived at their full gor, bri 

the legs and arms are all the ſummer ſwelled to an enor- though they are then but ſmall, they are eaſily r He 

|  mous ſize by the repeated bitings of theſe inſets, and | becauſe they are under a neceſſity of coming freue the 

in many other countries they are much more troubleſome | to the top of the water, by having occaſion for ey or” 

than with us. Et tao CE | reſpiration; and to do this, they are obliged to 17 4 

But as troubleſome enemies as theſe little creatures are | end of a ſmall pipe they are furniſhed with, pts” ef 

to us, there is that about them which is extremely worthy | ring of their body, above water. The end 7 tif 5 mY 

our admiration; nor can we indeed fail greatly to ad-] is hollow and indented, and forms a fort Ay ; 155 

mire even the very inſtrument of the miſchief they do. the ſurface of the water: it is of the . 171 155 

They have beſide this many very obſervable particulars | three rings of the body, and is ſomewhat thiete 8 

in the courſe of their lives. 1 inſertion than at its extremity. _ e 1 

All the naturaliſts of late years have applied the micro-] As there is a vaſt number of ſpecies of gat, cl 2 

ſcope to the examination of the parts of this little animal, no leſs of the worms from whence they are 1 "1th IG 

and Swammerdam, Hook, Bonanni, Lewenhoeck, &c. and to this is in a great meaſure owing the wy 0 oi 

| have given very good accounts, and very valuable draw-| figures given of the worms by the ee added 00 Gxo\ 

ings of the creature. | . I treated of them; which may alſo be not ® 10 have bed and 

There is a great number of very ſmall ſpecies of gnats, by the particular views in which thoſe draug ; wy "ik 

and though ſome are peter large, yet none even| taken. Notwithſtanding all the variations ” i thn 

g howel uc 


of theſe approaches to the ſize of the tipula, or father gures, the general form of the animal k donn bos 
long-legs, as commonly called. The larger tipulæ are] fame in all, and the ſpecies cannot but be the bodſ! 
therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the gnats; but Swam-| any of them, While the worm 18 c full growth 
merdam, Goedart, Lifter, and others, have very often} whitiſh or greeniſh; but when it 15 at a it betone 
1 us the ſmaller tipulæ among the ſpecies of gnats. and draws near the time of its changes, dy of 5 
oth have long flender bodies, 2 both prominent cor-| greyiſh, The great tranſparence 0 nz übe 
celets, which make them look hump- backed; but when] worm gives a fine view of what pou he intel 
cither of theſe inſects is taken into. the hand it is very] any time eaſy to ſee into the motion 0 p e anus. . 
eaſily known, the gnat having a very long trunk, and the] which the food is puſhed on towards ailindl in 1 
tipula no trunk at all. | TOE Bs two principal tracheæ are alſo ſeen wr din 
There is 22 number of ſpecies of the gnat kind, | creature; they are two white tubes p Ne fil FL 
taking in the ſmaller ones; Dr. Derham obſerved near] direction one to another, and run from 
forty different ſpecies about Upminſter in Efſex ; but of | the tube of reſpiration. _ nes its lin i. 
thoſe of a ſize to be remarked with caſe, and without] The great worm ſeveral times 2 of this bs 
the help of glaſſes, there are three principal kinds: the] courſe of its life. After three change weeks ® 
one has its body yariegated with white and black; this which uſually happen in the ſpace ol ere 
| I | | | | 
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++ undergoes a fourth, where the old ſkin is 
yp goto . in the reſt, but the animal now 
as") new form, that of a nymph; it is now 


ſhorter an 


; r. is only its form in a voluntary ſtate of 
w N 40 yet MG, and when it pleaſes extends its 
þ 
tail, an | 
* the creatures have quitted their firſt habitations 


and the figure of worms, ny reaſcend to the top of the 


water, incloſed in a kind of ſhell, with a large head and 
mouth, two black eyes, two horns, ſeveral tufts of hairs 
on different parts of the body, and a tail with a bruſh of 
hair at the end of it, which, being ſmeared over with 


heads 


ſhed from their mouth a freſh ſupply, which renders it 
| capable of ſteering where they pleaſe, without being 


wetted and damaged by the water. 8 85 | 
All the parts of the future gnat may be ſeen in this nymph; | 


the ſkin of it is extremely thin and tranſparent, yet ſut- 
ficiently tough and firm for the uſe it is intended for. 


It is uncertain how long exactly the animal lives in this | 


nymph ſtate; but after the time is accompliſhed, its 
change into a nat is very quick, and is attended with 
great danger to the animal, fince multitudes are drowned 
in the act of getting out and ſpringing into the air. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſt. vol. iv. Baker's Microſ. 1743. p. 
88. | | | | 


NETUM, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia monadelphia | 
claſs, with male and female flowers on the ſame plant, 


neither of which have any corolla; the amentum in both 
is ſcaly; the filament of the male is ſingle, with double 
antheræ; the ſtyle of the female is furniſhed with a 
trifid ſtigma : the fruit is a monoſpermous drupe. | 

GNIDIA, in Botany, a genus of the o&fandria monorynia 
claſs; the calyx of which is infundibuliform, and divided 
into four ſegments ; the flower conſiſts of four petals, 
inſerted into the calyx; the fruit is in the ſhape of a 

| berry, containing a ſingle ſeed | 


GNOMES, GN ou, a name which the Cabbaliſts give to 


certain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit 
the inner parts of the earth, and to fill ii to the center. 

They are repreſented as very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, 
and friendly to men; and are made the guardians of 
mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c Vigenere calls 


them Gnomons: the females of this ſpecies are called | 


Gnomides. 


Vigneul de Marville, in his Melange de Hiſtoire & de | 
Literature, tome 1. p. 100 gives a relation of a confe- | 


rence with a philoſopher of this claſs, who held, that an 
_ Infinity of ſpirits inhabited each of the four elements, 


fire, air, water, and earth, under the denomination of | 
Salamand.rs, Sylphs, Oudins, and Gnomes ; that the Gnomes | 
are employed in working ot aCtuating the machines of 


brutes ypon earth. 


theſe ſpirits were of two ſexes, ſor the two ſexes of beaſts 


or moving machine; that they were more or leſs perfect 


as the brutes were; ani that there was an infinite num- 
| be: of exceedingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite 
number of infects and animalcula, both thoſe that are 
idle, and thoſe which are too ſm4ll to come under our 
lenles; that all theſe ſpirits, in general, govern their re- 
ſpeckirxe machines according to the diſpoſition of the 


Parts or organs, the humours, temperaments, &c. that | 


they do not lay hold of ali machines indiffecently, but of 


thoſe ſujted to their own character, element, &c. that 


cruel one a tyger, Ke. 
NO MR, Tywyy, or chria, is alſo uſed for a ſhort, pithy, 


a haughty one, for inſtance, ſcizes a Spaniſh gennet; a 


and ſententious obſervation, reflection, or the like, which 


18 Worthy to be treaſured up and remembered. 


Such is that of Juvenal, O n 
» Urandum eft, ut fit mens ſana in 
pere ſano. The writers of rhetoric A ee 


inds of gnomes, accordin 
ing as they turn on words, on 
— or both; denominating them verbal, 9 
No) Ne or chriæ. See APOPHTHEGM. | 
tial de in Dialling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a 
the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. 
e word is Greek 7 | 


Wiat that makes a thing known 
hat th | 3 becauſe the ſtyle or 
pin indicates or makes — hour, &c. known. the tate 


= * of every dial is ſuppoſed to 3, Hape the 


mities th ah world; and therefore the two ends or extre- 


poles, $ 


four leder Geometry, If a arallelogram be divided into 


er ones, by two lines interſecting each other, 


4 ſwims about as ſwiftly as when in its other 


In oily fluid, ſerves to keep them above water; their 

Log ſometimes lifted in the air, and ſometimes 
Junged into the water, while the tail ſlides along the 
furlace: and when the oil on the tail begins to dry, they | 


| 


4 rounder than before, and the body is ſo bent [ 
| that the tail is applied to the under part of the head; 


he added, that ſome philoſophers of thut ſect held that | 


wor, which literally imports ſome- | 


reof muſt directly anſwer to the north 
| and ſouth | 
Sara MN ce DIAL and Diat Ling. | 


| 


| 


GNO 


- and one of theſe parallelograms be retrenched or taken 
away, the other three will make a gnomon, ordinarily 


called a ſquare. | ; n 
Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be ſaid to be a 


| figure formed of the two complements, together with 


either of the parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, 
in the parallelogram AC, Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 47. the 
gnomon is M+x+2+N; or M4N+X+Z | 


| GNOMoN, in Aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument or appara- 


tus. for meaſuring the meridian, altitudes, and declina- 
tions of the ſun and ſtars. | | 
Thoſe: converſant in obſeryations prefer the ynomon by 
ſome called the aſtronomical ;nomon, to the ſmaller quad- 
rants, both as more accurate, eaſier made, and more 
eaſily applied. | | 
Accordingly, both ancients and moderns have made uſe 
of gnomons, or upright pillars of a known height, erect- 
ed on a level pavement, for making their more. conſi- 
derable obſervations. | | | 

The moſt ancient obſervation of thi- kind, extant, is 
that made by Pytheas, in the time of Alexander the 
Great, at Marſeilles, where he found the height of the 
gnomen was to the meridian ſhadow, at the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, as 213z to boo; juſt the ſame as Gaſſendus found 
it to be, by an obſervation made at the ſame place, al- 
molt two thouſand years after, viz. in the year 1636. 
Ricciol. Almag. vol. i. lib. iii. cap. 14. 

Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, &c. uſed a gnomon in the 
year 1437, which was one hundred and eighty Roman 
feet high: that erected by Ignatius Dante, in the church 
of St. Petronius, at Bologna, in the year 1576, was 
ſixty-ſeven feet high: M Caflini erected another twenty 
feet high, in the ſame church, in the year 1655. 


The Egyptian 0BBL1sKs were allo uſed as gnomons; and 


we may add, that the Spaniards. in their conqueſt of 
Peru, found pillars of curious and coſtly workmanſhip 
ſet up in ſeveral places, by the meridian ſhadows of 
which their amautas or philoſophers had, by long expe- 


rience and tepeated obſervations, learned to determine 
the times of the equinoxes; which ſeaſons of the year 
were celebrated with great oy and rich offerings, in 


honour of the Sun. Garcillaflo de la Vega Hiſt Peru. 
lib. it. cap. 22 See MERIDIAN Ine. | 


v ereft an aſtronomical GNO MON, and obſerve the meridian 


altitude f the ſun by the ſame. Erect a perpendicular 
ſtyle, of a conſiderable height, on the meridian line; 
note the point where the ſhadow of the non terminates 
when projected along the meridian line; meaſure the 
diſtance of that extreme from the gnomon, i. e. the length 
of the ſhadow : thus having the height of the gxomon, 
and the length of the ſhadow, the meridian altitude of 
the ſun is eaſily found, 


| Suppoſe, e gr. Io (Tab. Optics, fig. 13.) the gnomon, 


and TV the length of the ſhadow. Here, in the right- 
angled triangle 8 TV, having the two tides TV and T8, 


the angle V, which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, 


is found out by this analogy : as the length of the ſhadow 
TV: is to the altitude of the gnomon IS:: fo is the 


whole fine or radius to the tangent of the ſun's altitude 
above the horizon. | . | | 
The following example will ſerve to illuſtrate this pro- 


poſition : Pliny tells us, Nat, Hiſt. lib, ii. cap. 72. that 
at Rome, at the equinoxes, the ſhadow is to the gnomon as 
8 to 9: ſuppoſe, then, the gnomon TS to be go feet, and 
the ſhadow IV 80 feet, and we ſhall have the angle V 


equal to 48? 22', which is the height of the equator at 


Rome, and the elevation of the pole there is 41 38”. 
Ricciolus takes notice of the following defects in the 


obſervations of the ſun's height, made with the gnomon 
by the ancients, and ſome of the moderns : they did 
not reckon the ſun's parallax, which makes his apparent 


altitude leſs, by the quantity of the parallax, than it would 


be, if the gnomon were placed at the center of the earth? | 
they did not conſider refraction, by which the apparent 


height of the ſun is a little increaſed ; and they mage 
their calculations from the length of the ſhadow, as if 


it were terminated by a ray coming from the center of 


the ſun's diſk, whereas the ſhadow is really terminated 
by a ray coming from the upper edge of the ſun's diſk , 
ſo that, inſtead of the height of the center of the ſun, 


their calculations gave the height of the upper edge of 


his diſk ; and, therefore, to the altitude of the ſun found 
by the gnomon, the ſun's parallax muſt be added, and 
from the ſum, the ſun's ſemi-diameter and refraction, 
which is different in different altitudes, muſt be ſubtract- 
ed: conſequently, the height of the & at Rome, 
corrected, will be 482 47 13”, the con ement of which, 
or 41 55' 4)“, is the elevation of the pole. Ricciol. 
Geogr. ref, lib. vii cap. 4- s 
The preceding problem may be reſolved more accurately 
thus: make a circular perforation in a braſs plate, to 
tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit his image 2 
9 L 
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GN 
the floor ; fix it parallel to the horizon in a high place, 


proper for obſervation; then let fall a line and plummet, 
wherewith to meaſare the height of the perforation from 


the floor. Take care the floor be perfectly level and ex- | GNOSTICS was ſometimes àlſo more particle d. 
| | | to the ſueceſſors of the firſt Nicolaus Pp dne 


aQly horizontal, and let it be whitened over, to exhibit 
the ſun more diſtinctly. Draw a meridian line thereon, 
paſſing through” the foot or center of the gnemon, i. e 
through the point the plummet points out : note the ex- 
treme points of the ſun's diameter on the meridian line 


K and I, and from each ſubtract a right line — 1 to the | 
( 


ſemi-diameter of the aperture; viz. K H Tab. Aſtron. 
fig. 57.) on one fide, and LI on the other. Then will | 
HL be the image of the ſun's diameter, which, biſected 
in B, gives the point on which the rays fall from the 
center of the ſun. | 3 e 
Now having given the right line AB, and the altitude 
of the gnomon, with the angle A, which is right, the | 
angle A BG, or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, | 
is eaſily found: for, aſſuming one of the given ſides AB 
for radius, AG will be the tangent of the oppoſite angle 
B. Then ſay, as one leg, AB: is to the other AG:: 
ſo is the whole ſine: to the tangent of the angle B. 
GNOMONIC co/umn. See COLUMN. 
GNomoNIC polyhedron. See POLYHEDRON. _ 
GNOMONIc, or GNOMONICAL projection, that which re- 
preſents the circles of a hemiſphere, upon a plane touch 
ing it in the vertex, by lines or rays from the center of 
the hemiſphere to all the points of the circles to be pro- 
jected. | | | 
In this projection, all the great circles of the ſphere are 
projected into right lines. Any leſſer circle parallel to 
the plane of projection is projected into a circle. And 
any leſſer circle not parallel to the plane of projection, 
is projected into a conic ſection. | | 


'The gnomonic projection is alſo called the horo/ogiographic | 
projection, becauſe it is the foundation of D1aLLING.| 


In other reſpects it is not much uſed, becauſe the circles 
of the ſphere are projected into conic ſections, which 
are difficult to deſcribe. However this projection has its 
- conveniences in the ſolution of ſome problems of the 
ſphere, on account of the great circles being all projected 


into right lines. 


Mr. Emerſon, known by an ingenious treatiſe upon | 
Fluxions, and a variety of other publications, has given | 


the theory and practice of the gnomonic projection, in his 
"Treatiſe on the Projection of the Sphere, Lond. 174, 8vo. 


GNOMONICA, Tyr@perizn, or GNomonics, the art of 


DIALLING, or of drawing ſun and moon-dials, &c. on 
any given plane. | | 


It is thus called, as it ſhews how to find the hour of the E 


day, &c. by the ſhadow of a gnomon or ſtyle. _ 
GNOSIMACHI, an ancient ſect in religion, whoſe diſtin- 


guiſhing character was, that they were profeſſed enemies | 


of all ſtudied knowlege in divinity. | 


The word is yy@oiuex, q. d. an enemy of wiſdom or 


| knowlege. | | | 
Duamaſcenus ſays, that they were perfectly averſe to all 


the gnoſes of Chriſtianity, i. e. to all the ſcience or tech- 


nical knowlepe thereof. They held it an uſeleſs labour 


to ſeek for gnoſes in the holy ſcriptures ; and ſaid, that | 


God requires nothing of men but good works; that it 
were, therefore, much better to walk with more ſimpli 


city, and not to be ſo ſolicitous about the dogmata of | 


the pnoſtic life. ne 4 1} | 
__ GNOSTICS, ancient heretics, famous from the firſt riſe 
of Chriſtianity, principally in the Eaſt. 3 
It appears from ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred writings, 
particularly 1 John ii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. and Col. ii. 8. 


that many perſons were infected with the Gneſtic hereſy | 


in the firſt century; though the ſect did not render it- 
ſelf conſpicuous, either for number or reputation, before 
the time of Adrian, when ſome writers erroneouſly date 

tone. | | | 


The word is formed of the Latin gno/ticus, and that of | 


the Greek ui,, knowing, of Y, I know. | 
The name Gno/tic was adopted by thoſe of this ſect, as 


if they were the only perſons who had the true knowlege | 
of Chriſtianity. Accordingly, they looked on all other | 

Chriſtians as ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous perſons, | 
Who explained and interpreted the ſacred writings in a | 


too low, literal, and unedifying fignification. 
At firſt, the Cno/ics were only the philoſophers and wits 


of thole times, who formed themſelves a peculiar ſyſtem | 


of theology, agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato ; to which they ccd dated 
- pretations of ſcripture. But 


GxosT1Cs afterwards became a generical name, compre- | 


hending divers ſects and parties of heretics, who roſe in 
the firſt centuries, and who, though they differed among 


themſelves as to circumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome | 
common principles. They were ſuch as corrupted the | 


doctrine of the goſpel by a profane mixture of the te- 


quamted with all their doctrines, reveria, ll de 
3 


ſtinence, and preſcribed ſevere bodily mortification5 


all their inter- | 


' nets of the oriental philoſophy, concerning the origin of! 
| 2 


evil and the ereation of the world, with its ite 
Such were the VaALENTIN Ns, Sores d 
CRATIANS, NicoL AIT ANs, Te. | „ Cath, 


in the ſecond century, upon their laying ara Poet, 
of the firſt authors, Bach ns ole (ide the 6 


may conſult St. Irenzus, Tertullian, Clemens 15 65 


drinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius; nate. f 
of theſe writers, who Rites thee Tode ly the'rg 
and confutes them at the ſame time: indeed db, de 
more expreſsly on the Valentinians than 10 0 1 
of Gnoftics z but he ſhews the general principles wh 
all their miſtaken opinions were founded Vw 
thod they followed in explaining ſcripture. ru the. 
them with introducing into religion certain vain * 
diculous genealogies, 1. e. a kind of divine 1 1 f. 
or emanations, Which had no other funzt 5 * 
their own wild imagination. | wh 
In effect, the Gno/tics'confeſſed, that theſe Kong or ef 
nations were no- Where expreſsly delivered in the bras 
writings ; but infiſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus 65 
had intimated them in parables to ſuch as could un 1 
ſtand him. They built their theolo y not only on the 
goſpels and the epiſtles of St. Paul, but alſo mig 
of Moſes and the prophets. 1 2 
Theſe laſt laws were peculiarly ſerviceable to them, on 
account of the allegories and alluſions with which th 


abound ; which are capable of different interpretations 


Though their doctrine, concerning the creation of the 
world by one or more inferior beings of an evil or im. 
perfect nature, led them to deny the divine authority of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, which contradicted thi 
idle fiction, and filled them with an abhorrence of Molcs 
and the religion he taught; alledging, that he was ay. 
ated by the malignant author of this world, who con- 


ſulted his own glory and authority, and not the real ad. 
vantage of men. Their perſuaſion that evil reſided in 


matter, as its center and ſource, made them treat the 
body with contempt, diſcourage marriage, and reject the 
doctrine of the refurreCtion of the body and its re- union 
with the immortal ſpirit. Their notion, that malevolent 
genii preſided in nature, and occaſioned diſeaſes and ca- 
lamities, wars, and deſolations, induced them to apply 


themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, in order to weaken | 


the powers or ſuſpend the influence of theſe malignant 
r | „ 
he Gnoſtics conſidered Jeſus Chriſt as the Son of God, 
and, conſequently, inferior to the Father, who came into 
the world for the reſcueand happineſs of miſerable moitab, 
oppreſſed by matter and evil beings: but they rejected our 
Lord's humanity, on the principle that every thing cotpo- 
real is effentially and intrinſically evil; and, therefore, the 
greateſt part of them denied the reality of his ſufferings 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of 
St. Tabs, where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of 
their æons or emanations under the Mord, the Life, the 
Light, &c. They divided all nature into three kinds of 
beings, viz. hylic, or material; p/chic, or animal; and 
| 58 3 8 
In the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three forts 
of men; material, animal, and ſpiritual. The frlt, who 
were material, and incapable of knowlege, 1 
periſhed, both ſoul and body; the third, ſuch 1 7 
Gnoſlics themſelves pretended to be, were all cm 
ſaved ; the pſychic, or animal, who were the midd : - 
tween the other two, were capable either of being late 
or damned, according to their good or evil Ro 4 
With regard to their moral doctrines and 8 , l 
were much divided. The greateſt part of this ſe 1 1 
ed very auſtere rules of life, recommended iger 


with a view of purifying and exalting the min 0 1 
ever, ſome maintained, that there was no 27 5 ig 
ence in human actions; and thus, cone bi 
with wrong, they gave a looſe rein to all the 1 ep 
aſſerted the innocence of following blindly 4 1 1 
tions, and of living by their tumultuous dere | 

| ſupported their opinions and practice by far 1] wri 
rities: ſome referred to fictitious and aporr)P 1 hi 
ings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroalter, 7 
apoſtles; others boaſted that they ha it. conceal 
ſentiments from ſecret doctrines o "x 
from the vu'gar; others affirmed, that 1 
ſuperior degrees of wiſdom by an innate V} 1 in theſ 
and others aſſerted, that they were mum 
myſterious parts of theological ſcience ! # the friends 
diſciple of St. Paul, and by Matthias, on ia wee e 
of our Lord. The tenets of the ancient 1 alle 
vived in Spain, in the fourth century) . 1, Hit. wi 
PRIscILLIANIS Ts. See Moſheim' Fee 
p- 107, &c. edit. octavo, 1758. MA 


GOA 


ellation Gno/fic ſometimes alſo occurs it 4 good | 


The 4! :ent eccleſiaſtical writers, and particu- 
ſenſe, in he xandfinus, who, in the perſon of his 
' lay, deſcribes the charaQters and qualities of a perfect 
9 This point he labours in the ſeventh book of 
Chi 5 ata, where he ſhews, that none but the Gno/7ic, 
1 id erde has any true. rellgion. He affirms, that 
py i offible for the knowlege of God to be ſeparated 
bs ar. ſalvation, the Gmſtic would make no ſcruple 


to chooſe the knowlege; and that if God would promilc | 


FR. :.v in doing of any thing he has once ſpoken 
oſt, Pr ober him ate 1 thoſe terms, he would 
never alter a whit of h's meaſures. 5 
In this ſenſe the father uſes Gnoſtics, in oppoſition to the 
heretics of the ſame name; 3 that the true Gno/- 
ticis grown old in the ſtudy of the holy Scripture ; and 
that he preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoltles, | 
and of the church; whereas the falſe Gnoſtic abandons 
all the apoſtolical traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer | 

apoſtles. 
1 "he name Gno/tic, which originally was the 
molt glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions 


and diſſolute lives of the perſons who bore it; much as, | 


in the preſent age, it has fared with the name quzet:/? 
m—_— | f 
GO, in 1chthyography, a name given by ſome to the com- 
mon rockfiſh, or ſea-gudgeon. See GET. 
Go is ſometimes uſed, in Law, in a ſpecial ſignification. 
Thus, to go withott day, and to go to God, denote as 
much as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted. 


 GOACONEZ, in Botany, the name of an American tree, 


which affords a white balſam, but little known in Eu- 
rope; it is called by ſome authors balſamum album, and 
by others balſamum pur1us. 


GOAD, Stimulus, a ſtick armed at one end with a pointed | 


iron, to prick, and urge on oxen, and other cattle, 
GOAL. See GaoL. : | 
GOAN, the name of a Perſian tree, of the aſhes of which 


they make a ſort of antiſpodon, or medicinal powder, for 
_ diſeaſes of the eyes. 5 | ol 
GOARING, on ſhip-board. The ſeamen ſay a fail is cut | 


gearing, when it is cut ſloping by degrees, and is broader 
at the clew than at the ear-ring, as all top-ſails and top- 
gallant fails are. | oo ef | 


a diſtinct genus of animals of the order of the pecora, the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that its horns are 
hollow, turned upward, and not fmooth, but annulated 
on their ſurface; that it has eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw, and none in the upper, and that the male is 
generally bearded. This genus comprehends all the goat 
kind, the gazella, ibex, rupicapra, &c. the characters of 
which, according to Mr. Ray, are theſe: that it is co- 


crooked than thoſe of the ſheep, and that it has a beard 
hanging down from its chin, and is of a ſtrong ſmell. 


trived by nature for any ſuch purpoſes. Linnæus enu- 


pra hircus, or common kind, ſufficiently known. Lin- 
næus reckons the Angora goat of Aſiatic Turkey a va- 


neſs and filvery whiteneſs, in curled locks of eight or nine 
inches in length, and forms the baſis of our fine cau- 
BLETS. The hair is imported in form of thread; for 


is confined to a diſtrict of two or three days journey in 
extent; for if they change climate, the hair grows coarſer. 
2. The capra mambrina, or Syrian goat. This is remark- 
able for the length of its ears, which reach almoſt to the 
Fovad, and are very like thoſe of the common hunting 
ond; the horns are black and ſhort, and are very lit- 
tle inflected backwards; it is of the ſhape of the common 
$oat, but larger; its colour is that of the fox, and is a 
2 eaſily tamed, and feeds on hay and other vege- 
˖ es. This ſpecies is very common in the Eaſt, and 
upplies the inhabitants of Aleppo with milk. 3. The 
bra deppeſſa Africana, or African goat, deſcribed in the 
b rman Ephemerides; it is of a duſky grey colour, and 


= q and on each fide, between the eyes and noſe, it 
1 "ob —_ which contain a thick, fat, yellowiſh 
of : r, which afterwards congeals into a black ſubſtance, 
orgs ſmell between thoſe of mulk and caſtor. As 
5 _ e matter contained in theſe cavities is taken 
J, there returns more in its place, which is in like 


nde no communication with th herefore th 
matter deſer; the eyes, and therefore the 
Yor; * 8 of the nature of the la- 


GOAT, Capra, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes | 


 merates twelve known ſpecies of this animal. 1. The ca- 


vered with hairs, not with wool ;. that its horns are leſs | 


It is very fingular, that this genus of animals are all able | 
do run and climb about the rugged parts of mountains | 
Without falling, though their feet ſeem by no means con- 


nety of this: the hair of this animal is of a filky fine- | 


the Turks will not ſuffer it to be exported raw, becauſe | 
the ſpinning employs multitudes of poor. This variety | 


48 2 bundle of erect hairs growing on the middle of its | 


—— 


| 


Wann dried and hardened by the air. Theſe cavities | 


| | 
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 chiyma cervi, mentioned in the catalogues of the materia 


medica, This creature is figured without horns, becauſe 
they are very ſmall, and ſcarce perforate the ſkin. The 


male of this ſpecies is covered with rough hair; and be- 


neath the chin hang two long hairy wattles ; the hair of 
the female is ſmooth, its horns leſs, and it has no wat- 
tles. 4: The capra reverſa, which is alſo African; witli 
ſhort ſmooth horns, turning a little forwards. Einnæus 
ſays, that theſe two laſt ſpecies came from America; but 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that the gbat, and every other do- 
meſtic animal, was tinknown in that country, before its 
diſcovery by the Spaniards. g. The 18x, or wild goat: 
6. The rupicapra. See CHAMots and AGacROPILA. 
7. The capra gazella, or Indian antelope; 8. The capra 
cervicapra, or African antelope, with upright horns, 


twilted ſpirally, and ſurrounded almoſt to the top with 


prominent rings : the ſize of this animal is rather leſs 
than that of the fallow deer, or buck ; its colour, brown 
mixed with red, and duſky ; the belly and inſide of the 
thighs white; the tail ſhort, black above, and white be- 
low: the female wants horhs. g. The capra bezoartica, 


with very long, flender; upright horns, bending at the 


upper part inward towards each other; ſome are much 


annulated, and others ſmoother. This animal is of the 


ſize of the common goat, and irs colour is red mixed 
with aſh-colour. It inhabits the inhoſpitable mountains 
of Laar, in Perſia, and produces the BEZZOAR. 10. The 
capra dorcas, or African gazella of Ray, with round 


horns, inclining firſt backwards, bending in the middle, 


reverting forwards at their ends, and annulated. See 
GAZELLA and ANTELOPE. 11. The capra Tartarica, 


Scythian antelope, iber imberbis, or, ſaiga of Buffon, is 


a ſpecies of goat with horns, about a ſoot long, bending 
in the middle, the points inclining inwards, the ends 


ſmooth ; the other part ſurrounded with prominent an- 
nuli, of a pale yellow colour, and for the moſt part ſemi- 


pellucid. 'The head of this animal is like that of a ſheep; 
its noſe large and arched, marked through its whole 
length with a ſmall line, cauſed by the elevation of the 


ſeptum narium; the noſtrils large; the upper lip hangs 
over the under, and the cutting teeth are ſo looſe in their 
ſockets as to move with the leaſt touch. The male is co- 
vered with rough hair, and has a ſtrong ſmell; the fe- 
male is ſmoother, timid, and without horns ; when at- 
| tacked by wolves or dogs, the males place them in a cir- 
cle, ſtand round them, and defend them. The ſkin is 


ſoft, and excellent for gloves, belts, &c. They are found 


in flocks of many thouſands between the Tanais and Bo- 


riſthenes. See Phil. Tranf. 1567, p- 344. . 
12. The capra ammon, the mu/imon of Pliny, the tragelaphus 


of Belon, or Siberian goat, with large horns, bending back- 


wards, cloſe at their baſe, diſtant at their points, with 


circular ruge or folds: This animal is of the height and 
ſize of the ram, covered with pale, ferruginous, long 


hair; the hind legs, beily, and rump, are white; the 
tail is ſhort and black. The horns of the male are much 
larger than thoſe of the females. Theſe animals inhabit 
the north-eaſt parts of Aſia, Barbary, Sardinia, Corfica, 


and Greece; they live in the mountains, and run ſwiftly 
among the rocks. They are ſuppoſed by M. Buffon to be 


the ſheep in a wild ſtate. „ e | 
Goats may be of great advantage to the farmers in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, as they will tive in rocky barren 


countries, where nothing elſe can get a ſupport for life. 


They will climb the ſteepeſt rocks, and there browſe upon 


briars, heath, and ſhrubs, of various kinds; which other 
creatures will not taſte of. They will feed on graſs in 
paſtures 3 but as they love browſing on trees much bet- 


ter, great care muſt be taken to keep them from valuable 
plantations. | | | 


The rutting ſeaſon of theſe animals is from the beginning 
of September to November; they go with young four 
months and a half, and bring forth from the latter end 

of February to the latter end of April. They are much 
affected by the weather; a rainy ſeaſon makes them thin; 


and a dry ſunny ſeaſon makes them fat and blythe; they 


are very libidinous animals, and feldom live in our cli- 


mate above eleven or twelve years. | 
The beſt kind of goats for keeping to advantage ſhoutd be 
choſen in this manner: the male ſhould have a large body, 


his hair ſhould be long, and his legs ſtraight and ſtiff; 
the neck ſhould be plain and ſhort, the head ſmall and 


ſlender, the horns large, the eyes prominent, and the 
beard long. The female ſhould have a large udder, with 
large teats, and no horns, or very ſmall ones. 'They 
ſhould be kept in flocks, that they may not ſtraggle, and 
they ſhould have good ſhelter both in ſummer and in win- 
ter, the heat and cold being both prejudicial to them. 
They ſhould have no litter in winter, but only a paved 
floor kept clean. The kids are ta be brought up for the 
table in the ſame manner as our lambs are. They are 
recommended to lie among horſes, their ſmell, as is ſup- 
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fuppoſed, preventing many 8 in thoſe animals.] gardens for its beautiful red fl 
The greateſt advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, vated for its eſculent root 2 and a thirg cn 
which they yield in large quantities. It is ſweet, nouriſh-| ſalſafy. This was originall f "own by the n gh ar 
ing, and medicinal z an excellent ſuccedaneum for afles| in many gardens as a 8 rom Italy, and is fl of 0 
milk; and has been, with a tea- ſpoon ſull of hartſhorn,| in our markets. dot; but it i not co iq cl 
drank warm in bed in the morning, and at four in the} Theſe plants are propagated by ſow! mon ar 
afternoon, and thus repeated for tome time, a cure for} on an open ſpot of ground be dei ds infos! 01 
phthiſical people, before their diforder has become inve- in rows at nine or ten inch Fr lalſaſy ſhould he Pg T 
terate. * ſome parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, plants are come up, the oui W and r ſu 
the milk is made into whey, which has been of great ſer-| aſunder in the rows; they th © left at about lr inch L 
vice in this and other caſes, where coolers and reſtora- but to be kept clear from I 4 require no farther * tif 
tives are neceflary. The blood of the he-goat, dried, has | and not too dry, they will eds; and if the ſoil * wh w. 
l been recommended for the pleuriſy and inflammatory diſ-| winter. The roots are to paſs a conſiderable bw 1 Ti 
74 3 and is taken notice of by Dr. Mead in this inten- leaves are decayed, and 9 up or uſe When th 
uy Th * 2 and then the young ſhoots, whi 4p ſeaſon till March; 1 
| ey mix goat's milk and cow's milk together in many| thick, are by many boiled Ag | en are Very large md 1 
| 110 pores of the kingdom, and a very valuable kind of cheeſe delicate diſh. Miller. alparagus, and make a yer oe 
f l is made of it. Beſide this, the kids or young goats are GoaT's eye. See EXE | be = 
1 very ſine food, and the beſt kinds bring forth theſe two GoaT's rue, Galega, in But GOL 
Wh or three at a.time, and that twice a year | nn 4 tany, a genus of the J;,1.11- ric 
11 The nen of wh age: Fears ; ecandria claſs. Its characters are thefe: e aadelphig It 
— 1 ke s of the goat are frequently falted and dried| the butterſly kind; the ſtandard oval ele: the flower is x if 
Ji in ſome parts of Wales, where it is called bung veniſon. | the wings are near the length f tþ > Targey and reſlexed; 2 
1 The fleſh of a ſplayed goat, fix or ſeven years old, is reck- erect, oblong, and gen ol the ſtandard; the keel 60 
— 14 oned the beſt, and is generally very ſw | erect, oblong, and compreſſed; and hath th rea 
q , and is generally very ſweet and fat. It is which join above their mid ten ſtamin; 
I: called rock-veniſon, and is little inferi . . heir middle: in the center j are 
i *. = on, s little inferior to that of the] a narrow, cylindrical germen, which er is ſituated hu! 
[ deer. The ſuet of ga, killed about four or five years] a long pointed pod, incloſ 1 2 afterward becomes nc 
| 1 old, is in great eſteem, and makes excellent candles. ſhaped ſeeds Mi ll ng teyeral oblong kidney. q 
4 Goots hair alſo is of value; 1 b 3 iller reckons three ſpeci Wa, fie 
Ii : * i of value 3 it may be ſheared as the wool] warm climates, and Linnæus ten PECIES, Natives of wh 
14 TO. icep, and is excellent for making ropes that are to In medicine, the common fort, ith | it i 
18 e uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while longer eſteemed a great alexipharmi iP i blue flowers, i; the 
} than thoſe made in the commo A f F F merten me ang kudofiße. It 3 g 
| |; We in mmon way. ſort of ſtuttis| uſcd in Italy; but amongſt | e cre 
— 4 * _ of it in {ons places. | | ſome compoſitions git us only as an Ingredient in nie: 
{A The whitclt wips are made of the hair of the mal 1 Ir. 1 . | | | 
| a 77S ATC arr e ale geat; Mr. > | - ' 
the whiteſt and cleareſt is ſelected from that whic St | 5 celedeates the virtues of gaat's rue in peſti 10 
e Wer le com that which grows tial and malignant diſeaſes, from hi 8225 diſt 
*. uh 3 where it is longeſt and thickeſt. That] and experience | is own obſervation Noi 
of th: Welch goats is preferable to all others, both in G k ; 
i OY 5 » both in GoaT's ones, greater. on! 
eng and fincnels. The horns are alfo uſed for the G0 ne, 5 er 3 ro im 
andles of tucks and pen-knivesz and the ſkin is applied GoAaT's thorn Le acantha, in B | | GOBI 
to various uſes by glovers, &c. Mortimer's Huſb. p.] theſe: the Rare = th 3 eee 15 
246, &c. Pennaut's Britiſh Zool. vol i p- 36, & 3 "hos As | ok the lower is indented in fire 
8 Zool. vol. f. p. 30, &c. parts, the lower ſegments bei wo 
GOA of Greenland, capra Greenlandica, in Zoology, the] is of the battery kind the 11 32 _— call 
name of an animal of the northern parts of the world.] indented es „the ſtandard long, etect, and COB! 
We are not perfectl ; » rid.} indented at the point; the borders reflexed; the wi 
1 perfectly acquainted with the ſhape or figure] ſhorter than the ſtandard ; the keel 1 e BIO oth 
of the creature; but its horns are preſerved in the mu-] with the wings and is inde — ; 1 by 
ſeum of the Royal Society, and in ſome other collections, nine of them Lined and wg org 1 tho: 
and are uſually an ell long, very much branched, an A nah £ joined, and one ſeparated, terminated by COB! 
the branches not flat but rounded, covered all over with] ing an . : — Pr a 2 he 
: wy down, . e of ſhort filaments ſtanding| The germen l 1 3323 * 3 * ract 
erect every way, and about a quarter of a ſinger ing t Narr 11 cee de f arg _ 
long. 1 N 19 + breadth, I e e e kidney-ſliaped ſeeds, irre 
© 8 , I 3 7 IOUT ipecles. 5 Ty 1 f 
Goa rfl, Cupriſcrs, in Tchthyography, the name of a fiſh, | to that of eee Rag. 205: ene bro; 
called alſo by ſome caper. In the middle of its back it | From one ſpecies of thi 1 M. 1 TR Wes” lon 
has three very {trong and large prickles, the firſt of which, ad en BE eee os Tournefort fays the theſ 
is three times as large as any of the others and all be COND ee eee, 5 
connected by a membrane. See Tab. of . No Ic | 3 the 
The whale hik.is corral e o : 776 ** 5 3 g 2 Lag eſtabliſhed at Pa- the 
| e e ; Ein; cales| ris, in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, for the making al 
. pings wn 05 . of thoſe of a fer pent, than thoſe] TAPESTRY, and hen urniture for the uſe of the _ _ 
ſet; 80 al WT placed in cancellated lines inter-| The houſe where this manufactory 13. carried on, Was wi | 
eCting one another, and are ſo well fixed, that they with} built by two brothers, Giles e e 2 the 
diffculty come off; and wood or iv | f y two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both ex- guil 
Wiel the Kin. 571 or ivory may be poliſhed| cellent dyers; and the firſt that brought to Paris, in tie are 
| e kin, as with the common fiſh-ſkin uſed by the] reign of Franci ke ſecret vi MT ” 
turners. Sc. It is of abluifl J tne gn of Francis I. the ſecret of dying that beautify Ace 
„Kc. It is of a bluith-green colour, ſpotted with] ſcailet colour, ftill known by their name; as * Il as the 1 
a fine blue, and the back and belly-fins are black, with| little ri „ nown by their name; as well as this 
Obes and rod Thats "bas aol Ras 7 ack, wit little river Bievre, on whoſe banks they fixed their dyt- In t 
| | . ²ͤ — 1 16:-FErF broad] houſe; and which is now k by no other name that raci 
and flat, as well as hort, fo that it: | | z ich is now known by no other nam raci, 
3 It lden oo o that it approaches to a round that of the river of the Coins. | ſma] 
caught in the Me ee eee 2 s pa Was.in the year 1667 that this place, till then call vent 
ſkin of it is frequent en, f —_ ge The] Gobclins Folly, changed its name into that of Hate! len eigb 
5 5 7 in the cabinets of the cu- 4 Geobelins, in confequeuce of an dict of Louis XIV. the ; 
Goar-/ucter, in Zoolopy, a na . 8 8 Mon. Colbert having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new maß. Gro 
g. = alen in 110 Ba * 4 the caprimul-| niſicence enriched and completed the king's palaces, pil With 
777 5 and; but its more uſual ticularly the Louvre and Tuilleries, began to dub ; 0 in C 
Counts board,” Tratote _ End "a ponEN | | making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe bull of f 
genefra | PT ROS Pi PE j 15 otany, a genus of the /yu-| ings: with this view he called together all the ableſt wo laſt | 
3 pak 3 = * ”u 15 C 8 Its characters are theſe:! men in the divers arts and manufactures throughout the fin, 
args wee x gr Q the flower is ſingle, com-] kingdom; particularly painters, tapeſtry- makers ſculſ⸗ Contr 
as 5 — there OG 2 which are alternately| tors, goldſmiths, eboniſts, &c. and by f lendid abel otbe 
ne Jo ws a aſe : the. flower is compoſed of | penſions, privileges, &c. called others from foreigh l. aa 
| , ere rodite florcts, which are uniform, of one] tions. fiſhe 
Paige FERC ied on like 1 tongue, indented at the points And to render the intended eſtabliſhment firm and ll amo 
N Jer Be : 5 over each other like the ſcales of | ing, he brought the king to. purchaſe the Gabeln ll the 
Kt tel ene. thei $0 workin n 
mts, an oblong germen ſitu-] licy, in ſeventeen arti | "BI 
c 1 cles. | 
0 W con ores, Jupporting a Yonder ſtyle the length | By theſe it is provided, that the new manufacto) 15 GOBI 
, "nc y WO TCVO ving ſtigmas: the b d h * 2 . \ ] f. erintendanto Ordi! 
empalement of the flower afterwards ſ n be under the adminiſtration ol the dub 1 
: wells to a bell king's buildi he ordinary ma 150 
gular, rough feeds, ſlender at! of p a Aions and pv 
both ends, crowned N er at] of ſhall take cognizance of all achiond . pſi 
| ved by a feathe | - aid mand 
merstes n, aud 1 4 lev down, Miller enu-| brought againſt any of the perſons in the ſaid an, te 
There arc ils —_ ddl. tarp | tory, their ſervants and dependents 3 iat n 
© or three ſpecies of this plant well known he work ſhall be imported from a) e oe 
OF us, he one wild in our meadows and paſtures, by Sec | 
e name of go to bed at noon, from i , : ; lt manu" 
ſhutting up in the middle of the day; = 3 - 1752 * in hae ever ſince remained the. "of ee 
7 ay; another kept in our] tory of this kind in the world. The quan 


G OB 5 


leſt works that have been produced by it, and the 

2 f the beſt workmen bred up therein, are in- 

pure y and the preſent. fouriſhmg condition of the 

22 manufactures of France is, in a great meaſure, 
7 | 


. ereto. Fi ; 0 . 8 
en ee in particular, is their glory. During the 
2 9 


| ce o 
. of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been prac- 
ee degree of perfection, ſcarce inſerior to what 
us before done by the Engliſh and French. 

The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, four elements, 


% of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage 

: he e of Franche Comte, done from the 

ik g of M. le Brun, director of the manufaCtory of 
1. Gebel, are maſter- pieces in their kind. | | 

GOBEMOUCH, the fly-catcher lizard, a ſpecies of Ame- 

rican lizard that is always employed in catching of flies. 

It is the ſmalleſt of all the lizard kind, and is very beau- 


leaf-Glver, and in ſome others of a green, or 
pot gold, wonderfully bright and beautiful. They 
are not at all ſhy or ſearful of men; but as they do not 
hurt, ſo they ſeem to dread none; they enter chambers 
and cloſets, and do no ſort of damage, but deſtroy the 
flies and other troubleſome vermin they find there. Their 
whole lives ſeem ſpent in the chace of theſe inſects, and 
it is a very pleaſing thing to obſerve the various Ways 


diſhes, without doing the leaſt hurt. E 


' Notwithſtanding their great beauty while alive, they are 
only of a duſky grey when dead, all their other colours 
immediately vaniſhing. | | 


boy have called the cottus, being the cottus lævis, with, 
e two ſpines on his head, of Linnæus. This is a ſmall fiſh, 
1 called in Engliſa the BULL-head, or miller's thumb. 
0 COBIONARIA, in Tc ˙αεν, a name given by Gaza and 
85 others to the little fiſh called cobitis, and APHUA cobitis 
th by the ancient Greeks, and by many of the modern au- 
a thors; and by ſome marſio, or ſimply cobitis. 1 
by | COBIUS, in {chthyo/ogy, the name of a genus of fiſhes of | 
f. the acanthopterygious, or prickly-finned kind; the cha- 
n. | raters of which are theſe : the branchioſtege membrane 
n. contains on each ſide very diſtinct bones; theſe are very 
ds, Irregular in their ſize, the firſt and fourth being much 
1us | broader than the others: the belly-fins grow together 
ſo as to form one ſingle fin, of the ſhape of a funnel; 
the theſe, and the peQoral fins, are placed at the ſame diſ- 
Yee tance from the head : there are two fins on the back, 
the anterior of which conſiſts of ſomewhat rigid bones : 
Pa- the ſcales ate rougb, the body is oblong, the head com- 
of preſſed, and the eves covered with the common ſkin of 
wh, the head. It is eaſy to ſee from theſe characters, that 
Was the common river gudgeon is no gobzus, as thus diſtin- 
er guiſhed. The ſpecies properly belonging to this genus 
the are four. Artedi. Ps Ls 
Ul According to Willughby, there arc only three kinds of 
the this fiſh, . 8 
Jye- In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the gobius is a genus of the he- 
that racic order, with eyes placed near each other, and two 
ſmall holes between them, four branchioſtegous rays, and | 
lles ventral fins united. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates 
uh eight ſpecies ; viz. gobius niger, paganellus, eleotris, with | 
V. the anal fin compoſed of nine rays, or gobius albeſcens of 
may" Gronovius, found in China; ahh, jego, pedtiniroftris, 
pal. with horizontal teeth in the lower mandible, found alſo 
k ol in China; barbarus, with pectoral fins, forming a kind 
wilt of fan, and the firſt dorſal fin containing twelve, and the 
roll 1 thirteen rays; and anguzllaris, with a ſingle dorſal | 
t the in. See GOGET, PAGANELL US, APHUA, and Jozo.| 
culp 0810S aer, in 1chthyolegy, a name given by Geſner and 
hers others to a ſpecies of PEARCH called by many aer pi 
1 f. cults, a name confounding it with many other different 
11 are po by Linnzus Perca aſper. It is diſtinguiſhed 
o Fa g tne pearch tribe by Artedi under the name of 
[ pearch with eight or nine black lines on each ſide. 
py BUS fluviatilis, in Zoology.. See Gu DGE NW. 
ehtus marinus, See GOGET. 
po "gl 1 a kind of drinking cup, or bowl, 
here th y or a round figure, and without either foot, or 
celes The word i OY 3 
12 others, AP Men al gobelet; which Salmaſius, and 


a barbarous Latin cpa. Budeus 
educes it from the Gre 4 


: ek rumeAncr, A ſort of cu 
19. OBLk x | 2. 

0 deine 2 of the wood tamariſk, are ranked among 
lit "therein . ee the liquors infuſed awhile 
5 | ne luppoted to acquire a quality which renders 
* em good in diſcafi ; WON 


es of the ſpleen. 


M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor, M. de 


the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions 


tiful, its ſkin often appearing as if covered with leaf- 


they have of catching them. 'They are very cleanly 
creatures, and may be ſuffered to run over the table at 
meal time; where if they ſee a fly, they will purſue it 
over the very hands or cloaths of people, or over the| 


| GOBIO capitatys, a name by which many writers in Zoo- [ 


GOBONE, or Gon 


PONE”. 


GOD, an immaterial, intelligent, and free being; of per- 
fect goodneſs, wiſdom, nk power; who made the uni- 
verſe, and continues to ſupport it 
and direct it by his providence. 


oxY, in Heraldry, the ſame as co u- 


„as well as to goyern 


The Rabbins and Hebrailts, particularly St. Jerom, and 


| he en OY up ten different names of God in 
vcripturez which are H E, n, Elkin, » : 
Elibi, or in the ſingular, Nen Be a 77. 
Dy. Elon, MN. Ebjeb, MN. Adonai, N'. Jab, 
"JW, Shaddai, NM. Jehovah: but it is wrong to di- 
vide DN from HNA; they ſhould be but one name 
IMRAYTION, Elrherſeboath, i. e. God of hoſts. Of theſe 
names there are three which exprels the efſence of God, 
and are proper names; viz. TIN» Ehjeb, MY, Jab, and 
yu, Zehovah : the others are only names of attributes. 
St. Jerom gives a particular explanation of theſe ten 
names, in his epiſtle to Marcellaz and Buxtorf the 
younger has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſame, Difſer= 
tatio de Nominibus Dei. he Jeſuit Souciet has three 
ſeveral diſcourſes on the three names, EI, Shaddai, and 
Fehovah, printed at Paris, 1715. The Hebrews call the 
name of God MVINN YITNTD. and the Greeks, after 
this example, Tz722ypaupzro; as conſiſting of four let- 
ters, which it is obſerved to do in moſt languages: thus, 
in the Hebrew, Cad is called , Jebovab; in the 
Greek, Os; in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, Dies; in Ita- 
lian, Idio; in French, Dien; in the ancient Gauliſh, 
Diex; in ancient German, Diet; in the Sclayonic, Buch; 
in Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh, Bung; in the Panno- 
nian, u; in the Egyptian, Ter; in the Perſian, Sire; 
in the language of the Magi, O /. But a diſtinction 
ought here to be made between the name God, and the 
name of G; it being the latter, not the former, that 
in the Hebrew conſiſts of four, letters. The name or 
word God, in the Hebrew, is DN, Eloab, which con- 
ſiſts but of three letters; or in the plural nN, Elohim, 


which conſiſts of five. The name of God is n,, 7e. | 


hovah ; which is the true 7e7pzypayuerer, or the name 
of four letters, among the Hebrews and Greeks. But it 
is not this name that anſwers to the Greek e „ Latin 
Deus, Englith God, &c. In reality, none of theſe lan- 
guages have any proper name of Cod, as , Fehovah, 
is in the Hebrew. 5 | 
By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, God is 
diſtinguiſhed from fate, nature, deſtiny neceſſity, chance, 
anima mundi, and from all the other fictitious beings, ac- 


knowleged by the Stoics, Pantheilts, Spinoſiſts, and other 


ſorts of atheiſts. | | | | | 
'The knowlege of God, his nature, attributes, word and 


59 U . 1 0 : 
works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 


4 


make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called zhc-/2gy. 


In Scripture, God is defined by, I am that Jam; Alpha 


and Omega; the Beginning and End of ail things. 
Among pbiloſophers, he is defined a being of infinite per- 
fection z or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 
we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. 
Among men, he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, 
the firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has 
created the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of him- 
MEE = | 
Sir Iſaac Newton chooſes to conſider and define God, not 
as is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, ex- 
iſtence, or the like; but from his dominion. “ The 


« word Goa, according to him, is a relative term, and 
cc 


{© eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfect; but a being, 


however eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfect, with- 
out dominion, would not be God. e 
The word God, the ſame author obſerves, frequently 
ſignifies Lord; but every lord is not God : it is the dos 
minion of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes 
God; trac dominion, true Ce; fupreme, the ſupreme z 
ſeigned, the falſe god. | s 
From ſuch rruc dominion it follows, that the true Gba 
is living, intelligent, and poverful; and from his 
other perſections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely 


omniſcient; that is, he endures from eternity to eters 
nity, and is preſent from infinity to infinity, 

He governs all things that exiſt. and knows all things 
that are to be known : he is not eternity, or infinity, 
but eternal and infinite: he is not duration or ſpace, 
but he endures, and is preſent: he endures always, and 
is preſent every where z and by exiſting always, and 
every where, he conſtitutes the very thing, duration 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. 3 

Since every particle of ſpace is always, and every in- 
diviſible moment of duration every where, the Cre- 
ator and Lord of all things can never be au#9uazz, or 
« nuſquam. | 
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has a regard to ſervants : it is true, 1: denotes a being 
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perfect: he is cternal, and infinite; omnipotent, and 
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GOA 


fuppoſed, preventing many Rn in thoſe animals. 
The greateſt advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, 
which they yield in large quantities. It is ſweet, nouriſh- 
ing, and medicinal z an excellent ſuccedaneum for afles 
milk; and has been, with a tea-ſpoon ſull of hartſhorn, 
drank warm in bed in the morning, and at four in the 
afternoon, and thus repeated for tome time, a cure for} 
phthiſical people, before their diforder has become inve- 
terate. In ſome parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, | 
the milk is made into whey, which has been of great ſer- 
vice in this and other caſes, where coolers and reſtora- 
tives are neceſſary. The blood of the he-goat, dried, has 
been recommended for the pleuriſy and inflammatory diſ- 
orders, and is taken notice of by Dr. Mead in this inten- 
tion. | | : 
They mix geat's milk and cow's milk together in many 
parts of the kingdom, and a very valuable kind of cheeſe 


is made of it. Beſide this, the kids or young goats are GoaT's eye. See Eve. 
very fine food, and the beſt kinds bring forth theſe two GOA rue, Galega, in Botany, a genus of the + 


or three at a time, and that twice a year. 
The haunches of the goat are frequently falted and dried 
in ſome parts of Wales, where it is called hung veniſon. 
The fleſh of a ſphyed goat, fix or ſeven years old, is reck- 
oned the beſt, and is generally very ſweet and fat. It 1s] 
called rock-veniſon, and is little inferior to that of the 
deer. The ſuet of g5ats, killed about four or five years 
old, is in great eſteem, and makes excellent candles. 
CGoots hair alſo is of value; it may be ſheared as the wool 
from ſheep, and is excellent for making ropes that are to 
be uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while longer 
than thoſe made in the common way. A fort of ſtuff is 
allo made of 1t in ſome places. | 
'The whiteſt wips are made of the hair of the male goat ; 
the whiteſt and cleareſt is ſelected from that which grows 
on the haunches, where it is longeſt and thickeſt. That 
of th: Welch goats is preferable to all others, both in 
length and fineneſs. The horns are alfo uſed for the 
bandles of tucks and pen-knives;z and the ſkin is applied 
to various uſes by glovers, &c. Mortimer's Hulb. p. 
246, &c. Pennant's Britiſh Zool. vol. i. p. 36, &c. 


GOA of Greenland, capra Greenlandica, in Zoology, the 


name of an animal of the northern parts of the world. | 
We arc not perfectly acquainted with the ſhape or figure 


of the creature; but its horns are preſerved in the mu-| 


ſeum of the Royal Society, and in ſome other collections, 
and are uſually an ell long, very much branched, and 
the branches not flat but rounded, covered all over with 
a velvety down, compoſed of ſhort filaments ſtanding 
erect every way, and about a quarter of a finger's breadth 
long. By | e 
Gorr fb Capriſcus, in TIchthyography, the name of a fiſh, 
called alſo by ſome caper. In the middle of its back it 
has three very ſtrong and large prickles, the firſt of which| 
is three times as large as any of the others, and all are 
connected by a membrane. See Tab. of Fiſh, No 5. 
The whole fiſh is covered with a ſcaly ſkin ; but the ſcales 
have more the appearance of thoſe of a ſerpent, than thoſe 
of the fiſh; for they are placed in cancellated lines inter-| 
ſecting one another, and are ſo well fixed, that they with 


difficulty come olt; and wood or ivory may be poliſhed | 


with the kin, as with the common fiſh-ſkin uſed by the 
turners, &c. It is of a bluiſh-grecn colour, ſpotted with 
a fine blue, and the back and belly-fins are black, with 
ſome blue and red ſpots. Its whole figure is very broad 


and flat, as well as ſhort, ſo that it approaches to a round | 


form. It ſeldom exceeds two pounds in weight. It is 


caught in the Mediterranean, but not commonly. The| 
ſkin of it is frequently found in the cabinets of the cu-| 


rious. | | | 
GoaT-/ucher, in Zoology, a name by which the caprimul- 
gus is called in ſome parts of England; but its more uſual 
name with us is the churn-O -t. 
Gon Tt's-beard, Tragopogan, in Botany, a genus of the n- 
genęſia polygamia equalis claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the common empalement of the flower is ſingle, com- 
poſed of eight acute- pointed leaves, which are alternately 
large, joined at their baſe: the flower is compoſed of 
many hermaphrodite florcts, which are uniform, of one 
petal, itretched out like a tongue, indented at the points 
in five parts, and lying over each other like the ſcales of 
fiſh ; theſe have each five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen ſitu— 
ated under the floret, ſupporting a flender ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, crowned by two revolving ſtigmas: the 
empalement of the flower afterwards ſwells to a belly, 
incloſing many oblong, angular, rough ſeeds, ſlender at 
both ends, crowned by a feathery down. Miller enu- 
merates fix, and Linnæus eleven ſpecies. | 
There are two or three ſpecies of this plant well known 
among us, the one wild in our meadows and paſtures, by | 
the name of go to bed at noon, from its flowers always 
ſhutting up in the middle of the day; another kept in our 


ardens for its beautiful red flowers: aud 5. 
* for its eſculent root, and riding abbinden. 
ſalſafy. This was originally from Italy hey name of 
in many gardens as a good root; but 1 is ww ſi 
in our markets. £0 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds; 


ll kept | 
mmon 


on an open ſpot of ground. The ſaffaf n ſpring 
in rows at nine or ten inches noa ſhould be ſowed 


plants are come up, they ſhould be left at dent of 
es 


aſunder in the rows; they then requi 

but to be kept clear from dure 84 17 Fug l deere 
and not too dry, they will grow to a conſiderable güne, 
winter. The roots are to be taken up for uſe WI 8 
leaves are decayed, and continue in ſeaſon till Ma ” 
and then the young ſhoots, which are very lar arch, 
thick, are by many boiled as aſparagus, and mak 1 
delicate diſh, Miller. ea very 


decandria claſs. Its characters are thefe : the "ares, og 


the butterfly kind; the ſtandard oval, large, and reflex d: 
the wings are near the length of the ſtandard; the * 
erect, oblong, and compreſſed; and hath ten ais 
which join above their middle: in the center is Gina, 
a narrow, cylindrical germen, which afterward becomes 
a long pointed 1 incloſing ſeveral oblong kidney. 
ſhaped ſeeds. iller reckons three ſpecies, natives 55 
warm climates, and Linnæus ten. 

In medicine, the common ſort, with blue flowers is 
eſteemed a great alexipharmic and ſudoriſic. It is much 
uſcd in Italy; but amongſt us only as an ingredient in 
ſome compoſitions. c 
Mr. Boyle celebrates the virtues of geat's rue in peſtilen. 
tial and malignant diſeaſes, from his own obſervation 
and experience. 1 


GoaT's tones, greater. See SATYRIUM. 


GoaT's ſtones, leſſer. 


See Orcuis. 8 
Go AT thorn, Tragacantha, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is indented in five 
parts, the lower ſegments being the ſhorteſt : the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard long, erect, and 
indented at the point; the borders reflexed ; the wings 
ſhorter than the ſtandard ; the keel is of the ſame length 
with the wings, and is indented : it has ten ſtamina, 
nine of them joined, and one ſeparated, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits; and a ſharp taper germen, ſupport- 
ing an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a ſhort ſwelling pod, hay- 
ing two longitudinal cells, incloſing kidney-fhaped ſeeds. 
There are four ſpecies. Linnzus has joined this genus 
to that of ASTRAGALUS. | . 
From one ſpecies of this genus, M. 'Tournefort fays the 
gum adragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete. See 
TRAGACANTH. 5 ** 
GOBELINS, a celebrated manuſactory, eſtabliſhed at Pa- 
ris, in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, for the making of 
" TAPESTRY, and other furniture for the uſe of the crown. 
The houſe where this manufactory is carried on, was 
built by two brothers, Giles and John Gobclins, both ex- 
cellent dyers; and the firſt that brought to Paris, in the 
reign of Francis I. the ſecret of dying that beautiful 
ſcarlet colour, ſtill known by their name; as well as the 
little river Bievre, on whoſe banks they fixed their dyc- 
| houſe; and which is now known by no other name than 
that of the river of the Gus. „„ 
It was in the year 1667 that this place till then; coves 
Gobelins Folly, changed its name into that of Hotel Roya 
des Gobelins, in confequence of an cdict of Louis XIV. 
Mon. Colbert having re-eſtabliſned, and with new mag 
nificence enriched and completed the king's palaces, par 
ticularly the Louvre and Tuilleties, began to think 0 


making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe build- } 


ings: with this view he called together all the ableſt 2 

men in the divers arts and manufactures me a b 
kingdom; particularly painters, pee man _ 
tors, goldſmiths, eboniſts, &c. and by move Yo 5 
penſions, privileges, &c. called others from 10Telg 
tions. 1 5 | 6: d laſt- 
And to render the intended eſtabliſhment fem 08 ig 
ing, be brought the king to purchaſe the Gabe a 5 
them to work in, and draw up a ſyſtem of laws, or p 
licy, in ſeventeen articles. | hall 
By theſe it is provided, that the new manuſaQtory Py 
be under the zan of mm _—_— 7 
king's buildings, arts, &c. that the oramafy were. 
of ſhall take cognizance of all actions and P * 


he ſaid manufie- 


brought againſt any of the perſons in 0 t no other ka- 
tory, their ſervants and dependents 3 9 ther count!) 
peſtry work ſhall be imported from any ot, 


&c. ſt manutace | 


The Gobelins has ever fince remained the fr 


| fine! 
tory of this kind in the world. The quantity 04", 1 
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t works that have been produced by it, and the 
f the beſt workmen bred up therein, are in- 
8 : and the preſent. fouriſhing condition of the 
credvi> 1 


d manufactures of France is, in a great meaſure, 
$ an | | 


1nd vob) 


zn particular, is their glory. During the 

Tapeſtr W Colbert, and his ({ceeffor, N. de 

, n making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been prac- | 

; 4 degree of perfection, ſcarce inſerior to what 
GRO done by the Engliſh and French. 

Th b les of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, four clements, 

| Ae palaces, and a feries of the principal actions 


of the life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage | 


naueſt of Franche Comte, done from the 
_ M. le Brun, director of the manufaQory of 
te Hobeln are maſter-pieces in their kind. 


COBEMOUCH, the fly-catcher lizard, a ſpecies df Ame- 


rican lizard that is always employed in catching of flies. 


It is the ſmalleſt of all the lizard kind, and is very beau- 


tiful, its ſkin often appearing as if covered with leaf- 
old or leaf-Glver, and in ſome others of a green, or 
red and gold, wonderfully bright and beautiful. They 


are not at all ſhy or ſearful of men; but as they do not 


t. ſo they ſeem to dread none; they enter chambers 
00 cloſets, I do no ſort of damage, but deſtroy the 
ſies and other troubleſome vermin they find there. Their 
whole lives ſeem ſpent in the chace of theſe inſects, and 


it is a very pleaſing thing to obſerve the various ways 
they have of catching them. They are very cleanly. 


creatures, and may be ſuffered to run over the table at 
meal time; where if they ſee a fly, they will purſue it 
over the very hands or cloaths of people, or over the 
diſhes, without doing the leaſt hurt. 8 | 


- Notwithſtanding their great beauty while alive, they are 
only of a duſky grey when dead, all their other colours | 


immediately vaniſhing. 


GOBIO capi, a name by which many writers in Zoo- 


{op have called the cottys, being the cottus [avis, with 


two ſpines on his head, of Linnxus. This is a ſmall fiſh, |. 


called in Engliſa the BU LL-bead, or miller's thumb. 


GOBIONARIA, in /ch:yology, a name given by Gaza and | 
others to the little fiſh called cobitrs, and APHUA cbbitis 
by the ancient Greeks, and by many of the modern au- 


thors ; and by ſome marſio, or ſimply cobitis. 


GOBIUS, in 1chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes of | 
the acanthopterygious, or prickly-finned kind; the cha- 


rafters of which are theſe : the branchioſtege membrane 
contains on each ſide very diſtinct bones; theſe are very 
Irregular in their ſize, the firſt and fourth being much 
broader than the others: the belly«fins grow together 
ſo as to form one fingle fin, of the ſhape of a funnel ; 


theſe, and the peQoral fins, are placed at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the head : there are two fins on the back, | 
the anterior of which conſiſts of ſomewhat rigid bones: 
the ſcales are rough, the body is oblong, the head com- 
prefled, and the eves covered with the common ſkin of 


the head. It is eaſy to ſee from theſe characters, that 


the common river gudgeon is no gobzus, as thus diſtin | 
guiſned. The ſpecies properly belonging to this genus 


are four. Arte di. 


According to Willughby, chere are only three kinds of | 


this fiſh, 


. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the gobius is a genus of the tho- 


racic order, with eyes placed near each other, and two 
ſmall holes between them, four branchioſtegous rays, and 
ventral fins united. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates 
eight ſpecies; viz. gobius niger, paganellus, eleotris, with 
the anal fin compoſed of nine rays, or gobius albeſcens of 


Gronovius, found in China; cha, Joo, pectiniroftris, 
vith horizon 


a ina; barbarus, with pectoral fins, forming a kind 
an, 


al thirteen rays; and aneuillaris, with a ſingle dorſal 


. u. See GOGET, PAGANELLUS, APHUA, and Jozo. 


bios aſper, in Tehthyology, a name given by Geſner and 


xn to a ſpecies of PEARCH called by many aſper pi 
% a name confounding it with many other different 
es, and by 0 
mega. Bi pearch tribe by Artedi under the name of 
__ ch with eight or nine black lines on each fide. 
| s. fuviatilis, in Zoology. Sce Gu bak. 


G uus marinus. See COGET., 


ondin $ or GoBELE T, a kind of drinking cup, or bowl, 
kan 7% a round figure, and without either foot, or 


3 French, gobelet; which Salmaſius, and 
. Rug wp from the barbarous Latin cupa. Budeus 
eh rom the Greek xumeAnor, 2 fort of cup. 
medicin! made of the wood tamariſk, are ranked among 
"therein drugs; becauſe the liquors infuſed awhile 
e luppoſed to acquire a quality which renders 
$000 in dileaſes of the ſpleen. | 


GCOBONE, or Gogonr, 


8 


tal teeth in the lower mandible, found alſo | 


and the firſt dorſal fin containing twelve, and the 
(t 


y Linnzus perca aper. It is diſtinguiſhed. 


cc 


GOD 


in Heraldry, the ſame as com 
PONE“. . Fe 


GOD, an immaterial, intelligent, and free being; of per- 


fect goodneſs, wiſdom, and power; who made the uni- 
verſe, and continues to ſupport it, as well as to goyern 
and direct it by his providence. EN 

The Rabbins and Hebraiſts, particularly St. Jerom, and 
of interpfeters, 7 up ten waa tel of Ged in 
Scripture; which are He EI, m4 . Elohin, » : 
Elihi, or in the ſengula ON Fach, WA en 
Dy. Elon, MN. Egieb, MN. Adonai, AY; Jab, 
TW, Shaddai, NW Fehovah : but it is wrong to di- 
vide IR, from Daz; they ſhould be but one name 
NRAYTMIR, Elrherſcboath, i. e. Cd of hots. Of thefe 
names there are three which exprels the eſſence of God, 
and are proper names; viz. VN. Ehjeb, N', Jab, and 
M', Zehovah : the others are only names of attributes. 
St. Jerom gives a particular explanation of theſe ten 
names, in his epiſtle to Marcellaz and Buxtorf the 
younger has an-expreſs diſſertation on the ſame, Diſſer- 
tatio de Nominibus Dei. he jeſuit Souciet has three 
ſeveral diſcourſes on the three names, EI, Shaddai, and 
Fehovah, printed at Paris, 1715. The Hebrews call the 
name of God , YI TN. and the Greeks, aſter 
this example, Te722ypaumaroy; as conſiſting of four let- 
ters, which it is obſeryed to do in moſt languages: thus, 
in the Hebrew, God is called MN, Febovah; in the 
Greek, Os; in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, Dies; in Ita- 


lian, Idio; in French, Dien; in the ancient Gauliſh, 


Diex; in ancient German, Diet; in the Sclayonic, Buch; 
in Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh, Bung; in the Panno- 
nian, Vi; in the Egyptian, Tenn; in the Perſian, Sire; 
in the language of the Magi, Orf. But a diſtinction 
ought here to be made between the name God, and the 
name of God; it being the latter, not the former, that 
in the Hebrew conſiſts of four, letters. The name or 
word God, in the Hebrew, is &, Eloab, which con- 
fiſts but of three letters; or in the plural SN, Elohim, 
which conſiſts of five. The name of God is Js, Je- 
hovah; which is the true 7eT9zypayperr, or the name 
of four letters, among the Hebrews and Greeks. But it 
is not this name that anſwers to the Greek @: „Latin 
Deus, Englith God, &c. In reality, none of theſe lan- 
guages have any proper name of God, as , Jehovah, 
is in the Hebrew. -_ - | . | 
By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, Gd is 
diſtinguiſhed from fate, nature, destiny neceſſity, chance, 
anima mundi, aud from all the other fictitious beings, ac- 


. knowleged by the Stoics, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and other 


ſorts of atheiſts. _ | 


The knowlege of God, his nature, attributes, word and 
s. & . 7 . 2 
works, with the relations between bim and his creatures, 


make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called ehc-/-gy. 
In Scripture, God is defined by, I am that I am; Alpha 
and Omega; the Beginning and End of ail things. 

Among philoſophers, he is defined a being of infinite per- 
fection; or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 


ve conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. 


Among men, he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, 


the firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has 
created the world, or who ſubliſts neceſſarily, or ot him 


ſelf. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton chooſes to conſider and define God, not 
as is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, ex- 


iſtence, or the like; but from his dominion. © The 


© word God, according to him, is a relative term, and 


has a regard to ſervants: it is true, ic denotes a being 
eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfect; but a being, 


«c 
cc 
cc 
P 
cc 


out dominion, would not be God. 


« ſigniſies Lord; but every lord is not Gd, it is the doa 


c minion of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes 


cc 


ſeigned, the falſe god. 
cc 


« 
40 
ce 

cc 
cc 
0 
40 


other perſections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely 


nity, and is preſent from infinity to infinity.“ 

He governs all things that exiſt. and knows all things 
that are to be known : he is not eternity, or infinity, 
but eternal and infinite : he is not duration or ſpace, 
but he endures, and is preſent : he endures always, and 
is preſent every where; and by exiſting always, and 
every where, he conſtitutes the very thing, duration 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. 

Since every particle of ſpace is always, and every in- 
diviſible moment of duration every where, the Cre- 


ator and Lord of all things can never be aunguam, or 
nuſquam. 


c«c 
et 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 


« He 


however eternal, infinite, and abſolutely perfect, with- 


The word God, the fame author obſerves, frequently 


God; true dominion, true Ce; ſupreme, the ſupreme; 


From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true G 
is living, intelligent, and powertulz and from his 


perfect: he is eternal, and infinite z omnipotent, and 
omniſcient; that is, he endures from eternity to cter- 
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nity there ſhould never have exiſted any thing at all, as 


| # £ i, 2 


tt He is omnipreſent, not only virtually, but alſo ſub- 
66 ſtantially; . power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. 
« All things are contained, and move, in him; but with- 
te out any mutual paſſion: he ſuffers nothing from the 
« motions of bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance 
© from his omnipreſence. h | 
« It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily; and by the 
«© ſame neceſſity he exiſts always, and every where. 
Hence, alſo, he mult be perfectly Gmilar ; all eye, all 
«« ear, all brain, all arm, all the power of perceiving, 
« underſtanding, and acting; but after a manner not at 
* all corporeal, after a manner not like that of men, af- 
*« ter a manner wholly to us unknown. | | 
% He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape; and 
« therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor 
«© ought to be worſhipped under the reprefentation of 
any thing corporeal. | 
« We have ideas of the attributes of Cod, but do not 
know the ſubſtance even of any thing: we ſee only 
« the figures and colours of bodies, hear only ſounds, 
touch only the outward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, 
and taſte taſtes; and do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or 
% any reflex act, know their inward ſubſtances; and 
* much leſs can we have any notion of the ſubſtance of 
« God. | 
We know him by his properties, and attributes; by 
the moſt wiſe and excellent ſtructure of things, and 
* by final cauſes; but we adore and worſhip him only on 
account of his dominion : for God, ſetting aſide domi- 
nion, providence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but 
* fate and nature.” Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math. 
in calce. | : | | | 
An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that 
admirable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into 
a more expreſs ſyſtem, in a diſcourſe on this ſubject. 
Maxwell's Diſc. concerning God. | | 
Me ſhall here ſubjoin a compendious abſtract of the prin- 
cipal arguments that have been alleged in proof of the 
exiſtence of God. he admirable metaphyſician and di- 
vine, Dr. Clarke, has demonſtrated this truth, with that 
clearneſs and force of reaſoning, for which he is ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, by a ſeries of propoſitions, mutually 
connected and dependent, and forming a complete and 
unanſwerable argument in proof both of the being and 
attributes of the Deity. 1. Something has exiſted from 
all eternity; for, ſince ſomething now is, ſomething al- 
_ ways was: otherwiſe the things that now are muſt have 
been produced out of nothing, abſolutely and without 
cauſe; which is a plain contradiCtion in terms. 2. There 
has exiſted from eternity ſome one unchangeable and in- 
dependent being: or elle, there has been an infinite ſuc- | 
_ cethon of changeable and dependent beings produced one 
from another in an endlefs progreſſion, without any ori- 
ginal cauſe at all. From without, this ſeries of beings 
can have no cauſe of its exiſtence, becauſe it includes all 
things that are or ever were in the univerſe; nor is any | 
one being in this infinite ſucceſſion ſelf-exiſtent or necel- 
; fary, and therefore it can have no reaſon of its exiſtence | 
within itſelf ; and it was equally poſlible, that from eter- 


— 


* 


that a ſucceſſion of ſuch beings ſhould have exiſted from 
eternity. Conſequently, their exiſtence is determined by 
nothing; neither by any neceſſity in their own nature, 
becauſe none of them are ſelf-exiſtent ; nor by any other 
being, becauſe no other is ſuppoſed to exiſt. 3. That 
unchangeable and independent being, which has exiſted 
from eternity, without any external cauſe of its exiſtence, 
mult be ſelf-exiſtent, i. c. it muſt exiſt by an abſolute | 

neceſſity originally in the nature of the thing itſelf, and 
_ antecedent in the natural order of our ideas to our ſup- 


Kap of its being. For whatever exiſts muſt either | 


ave come into being out of nothing without cauſe; or 
it muſt have been produced by ſome external cauſe ; or 
it muſt be ſelf-exiſtent : but the two former ſuppoſitions 
are contrary to the two firlt propoſitions. From this laſt 
propoſition it follows, that the only true idea of a ſelf- 
exiſtent, or neceſſarily exiſting being, is the idea of a be- 
ing, the ſuppoſition of whoſe non-cxiſtence is an expreſs 
contradiction; and this idea is that of a moſt ſimple be- | 
ing, abſolutely eternal and infinite, original and inde- 
pendent. It follows alſo, that nothing is ſo certain as 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme independent cauſe; and like- 
wiſe, that the material world cannot poſlibly be the firſt | 
and original being, uncreated, independent, and of itſelf | 
eternal; becauſe it does not exiſt by an abſolute neceflity 
in its own nature, ſo as that it muſt be an expreſs con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe it not to exiſt. With reſpe&t both 
to its form and matter, the material world may be con- 
ceived not to be, or to be in any reſpect different from 
what it is, without a contradiCtion. 4 and 5. The ſub- 
ſtance or eſſence of the ſelſ-exiſtent being is abſolutely 
incomprehenſible by us; nevertheleſs, many of the eſ- 
| 2 


{ 


ſential attributes of his nature are fr 


ſtent and p cauſe of all things is 


other moral perfections; ſuch as become the ſupreme ge- 


finitely knowing and wiſe, independent and all-powet- 


that occur through all the parts of it. 
of the various bodies, that compoſe th 


iden 
ſituation, and uſe, afford unqueſtionable ei 


as well as his exiſtence. 'The cle ite b.morſrite 
no cauſe of its exiſtence but the abſolute n I 
own nature, muſt of neceſlity have enn 
laſting, without beginning; and muſt of 
to everlaſting, without end. 6. The gell ri 
muſt of neceſſity be inſinite and omnipreſe 
being mult be every where, as well a; always 
ably the ſame. It follows from hence, hail walter 
iſtent being muſt be a moſt imple, unchan eabl 1 
ruptible being; without parts, figure, motion 2 
lity, and other properties of matter, which 2. Irifihj. 
inconſiſtent with complete infinity. 7, The gel. men 
being muſt of neceſſity be but one ; becauſe in Nr 
neceſſity there can be no difference or diverſit 05 olute 
ence; and, therefore, it is abfolutely ;mpoſittc = 
there ſhould be two independent ſelf-exiſtent 8 
ſuch, e. g. as God and matter. 8. The ſelerilen an 
ntelligent beine. 


ent bei 
nt. Such a 


original cauſe of all things muſt be an! 
'This propoſition cannot be demonſtrated ſteictiy and pry 

perly @ priori; but à poſteriori, the world affords A va 
niable arguments to prove that all things are the eff I 
of an intelligent and knowing cauſe. The cauſe mute 
always more excellent than the effect; and, therefor 

from the various kinds of powers and degrees of card 
lence and perfection, which viſible objects poſſeſs; from 
the intelligence of created beings, which is a real diſtin 
quality or perfection, and not a mere effect or cool. 
tion of unintelligent figure and motion; from the u. 
riety, order, beauty, wonderſul contrivance, and finet 
of all things to their proper and reſpective ends; and 
from the original of motion, the ſelf-exiftent creatin 

being is demonſtrated to be intelligent. 9. The felf-ex- 
| | not a neceſſary 
agent, but a being endued with liberty and choice, II. 
berty is a neceſſary conſequent of intelligence: without 
liberty, no being can be ſaid to be an agent, or cauſe of 
any woe þ ſince to act neceſſarily is really and properly | 
not to act at all, but to be ated upon. Beſides, if the 

ſupreme cauſe be not endued with liberty, it will follow, 
that nothing which is not could poſſibly have been; that 
nothing which is could poſſibly not have been; and that 
no mode or circumſtance of the exiſtence of any thing 
could poſſibly have been in any reſpect otherwiſe than i 


now actually is. Farther, if there be any final cauſe in 


the univerſe, the ſupreme cauſe is a free agent; and on 
the contrary ſuppoſition, it is impoſlible that any eſe 
ſhould be Ee and in every effect, there mult hare 
been a progreſſion of cauſes in infinitum, without any ori- 
ginal cauſe at all. 10. The ſelf-exiſtent being, the ſu- 
preme cauſe of all things, mult of neceſſity have infuite 
power; fince all things were made by him, and are en- 
tirely dependent upon him; and all the powers of all 


things are derived from him, and perfectly ſubject to him; 


nothing can reſiſt the execution of his will. 11. The 
ſupreme cauſe and author of all things muſt of neceſſity 
be infinitely wiſe. This follows from the propoſitions al- 
ready eſtabliſhed ; and the proof d poſteriori, of the int- 


nite wiſdom of God, from the conſideration of the er. 


quiſite perfection and conſummate excellency of his 
works, 1s no leſs ſtrong and undeniable. 12. he ſu⸗ 


pfteme cauſe and author of all things mult of neceſſity be 


a being of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, and all 
vernor and judge of the world. The will of a being, in- 


ful, can never be influenced by any wrong affection, and 
can never be miſled or oppoſed from without; and, there 
fore, he muſt do always what he knows fitteſt tobe done; 
that is, he muſt act always according to the ſtricteſt = 
of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, and all 4 
moral perfections; and, more particularly, being vo 
nitely and neceſſarily happy and all-ſufficient, he ah . 
unalterably diſpoſed to do and to communicate N00 * 
happineſs. See Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being 
Attributes of God, paſſim. e tines 
To this more abſtruſe argument d priori, for the = ws 
of Cod, we may add another, more generally 2 
and carrying irreſiſtible conviction, which 1s 4 
from the frame of the univerſe, and from the ges 
evident contrivance and fitneſs of ee , 
B f 
prove, that the material world, which in its 8 
originated and dependent, could not have been 1 deſign 
of chance or neceſſity, but of intelligence "rangement 
The beautiſul, harmonious, and bene thn vitem; 
their mutual dependence and {ubſerviency3 tions 
rity of their Seas," and the aptitude of ! e 
for producing the moſt beneficial effects ; an magnitude 
phenomena reſulting from their relation, ces of the 
creating 
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and wiſe diſpoſal of an intelligent and al- 
The power of gravity, by which the ce- 

bodies perſevere in their revolutions, deſerves our 
ae conſideration. Ibis power penetrates to the 
ar 


; wer 
ating po 
15 ent. 


ſun and planets, without any diminution 
and is extended to r re- 
ing, and producing the moſt ſenſible and 
1 4 ws Its 1 a is proportional to the quan- 
po matter in bodies, and not to their ſurfaces, 
til o ſual in mechanical cauſes; and, therefore, ſeems 
283 mete mechaniſm. But however various the 
* . that depend on this power, and may be ex- 
e N no mechanical principles can account for 
lained by it, no f . b 
P ffects; much leſs could it have produced, at the be- 
mw. the regular ſituation of the orbs, and the pre- 
an dipoſition of things. Gravity could not have de- 
+ 904 the planets to moye from weſt to eaſt in orbits 
os circular, almoſt in the ſame plane; nor could this 
wer have proje 
their directions. If we ſuppoſe the matter of the ſyſtem 
to be accumulated in the center by its gravity, no me- 
chanical principles, with the aſſiſtance of this power, 
could ſeparate the huge and unwieldy maſs into ſuch 
arts as the ſun and planets; and, after carrying them 
to their different diſtances, project them in their ſeveral 
directions, preſerving {till the equality of action and re- 
ation, or the ſtate of the centre of gravity of the ſyſ 
tem. Such an exquiſite ſtructure of things could only 
ariſe from the contrivance and powerful influences of an 
intelligent, free, and moſt potent agent. The ſame powers, 


centers of the 


therefore, which at preſent govern the material univerſe, | 


and conduct its various motions, are very different from 


thoſe, which were neceſſary to have produced it from 
nothing, or to have diſpoſed it in the admirable form in 


which it now proceeds. 


But we ſhould far exceed the proper limits of this article, 


if, confining our obſervation to the earth, our own habi- 
tation, we were to enumerate only the principal traces of 


deſign and wiſdom, as well as goodneſs, which are diſ- 


cernible in its figure and conſtituent parts, in its diurnal 
and annual motion, in the poſition of its axis with re- 


d to its orbit, in the benefit which it derives from the 
light and heat of the ſun, and the alternate viciſſitude of | 
the ſeaſons 3 in the atmoſphere which ſurrounds it, and 


in the different ſpecies and varieties of vegetables and 
animals with which it is repleniſhed. No one can ſurvey 
the vegetable productions of the earth, fo various, beau- 
tiful, and uſcful, nor the various gradations of animal 


life, in ſuch a variety of ſpecies, all preſerved diſtinct, 
and propagated by a ſettled law, each fitted to its own | 
element, provided with proper food, and with inſtincts | 
and organs ſuited to its rank and fituation, and eſpecially 
with the powers of ſenſation and ſelf-motion, and all 


more immediately or remotely ſubſervient to the govern- 


ment and uſe of man, without admiring the {kill and de- | 


ben of the origin: Former. But theſe are more fignally 
manifclted in the ſtructure of the human frame, and in 


the noble powers and capacities of the human mind; 
more eſpecia ly in the moral principles and faculties, | 


wich are a diſtinguiſhing part of our conſticution, and 
lead to the perception and acknowlegement of the exilt- 


ence and government of God. In thoſe inſtances that | 


have now. been recited, and a variety of ſimilar inſtances 
luggelled by them, or naturally occurring to the notice 


the curious and reflecting mind, contrivance is mani- | 
leſt, and immediately, without any nice or ſubtle reaſon- | 
inge, ſuggeſts a contriver. It ſtrikes us like a ſenſation ; | 


and artful reaſonin | 


ſhaking our belief. No perſon, for example, that knows 


the principles of optics, and the ſtruQure 
lieye that it 


or that the e 


bonds; or that the male and female, created and pre- 
N in due proportion, were not formed for each other, 
> or continuing the ſpecies. All our accounts of na- 
* 0. full of inſtances of this kind. The admirable 
8 wur ſtructure of things for final cauſcs, exalt 
u Kea of the contriver; and the unity of deſign thews 


ormed w. one, TD he great motions in the ſyſtem, per- 
* with the ſame acility as the leaſt, ſuggeſt bis al- 


eel ome which gave motion to the earth and the 
t yg bodies, with equal eaſe as to the minuteſt par- 
"3; the ſubtility of the motions and actions in the in- 


mal p; : a 
7 Parts of bodies, ſhews that his influence penetrates 
molt receſſes of 


preſent every wh 


Prevail in the ni rh ere. The ſimplicity of the laws that 


|; orld, the excellent diſpoſition of things, 
2 to obtain the beſt ends, and the beauty which 

ways works of nature, far ſuperior to any thing in 
the 8geſt his conſummate wiſdom. 


who eme, fo well contrived for the intelligent 
Vox. Il. "> hana the internal diſpoſition and mo- 


4 


Qed the comets with all the variety of | 


gs againſt it may puzzle us, without | 


of the eye, can | 
was formed without ſkill in that ſcience ; | 


ar was formed without the knowlege of | 


things, and that he is equally active 


The uſefulneſs of | 


8 ob 


ral ſtructure of thoſe beings, ſhe ws his unhounded good- 
neſs. Theſe are arguments which are ſufficiently open 
to the views and capacities of the unlearned, while at the 
ſame time they acquire new ftreng'h and luſtre from the 
diſcoveries of the learned. Ihe Deity's acting and in- 
terpoling in the univerſe ſhew that he governs it as well 
as ſormed it; and the depth of his counſels, even in con- 
duQting the material univerſe, of which a great part ſur- 
paſſes our knowlege, tends to preſerve an inward vene- 
ration and awe of this great being, and diſpoſes us to re- 
ceive what may be otherwiſe revealed to us concerning 
him. His eſſence, as well as that of all other ſubltances, 
is beyond the reach of all our diſcoveries ; but his attri- 
butes clearly appear in his admirable works. We know 
that the higheſt conceptions we are able to form of them 
are ſtil] beneath his real perfections; but his dominion 
over us, and our duty towards him, are manifeſt. See 
Maclaurin's Account of Sir 1. Newton's Phil. Difc. book 
iv. chap. 9. 1 

Thoſe who wiſh to ſee the argument, which has been now 
ſketched out in ſome of its leading outlines, more fully 
illuſtrated and urged, may conſult the works of Ray, 
Nieuwentyt, Baxter in his Matho, Derham, De la 
Pluche in his Nature diſplayed, &c. | - 
Another argument to prove the exiſtence of God, as the 
creator and governor of the univerſe, may be deduced 
from the univerſal conſent of mankind, and the uniform 
tradition of this belief through every nation and every 
age; it is impoſlible to conceive, that a fallacy, ſo per- 
petual and univerſal, ſhould be impoſed on the united rea- 
fon of mankind. No credible and ſatisfactory account 


can be given of this univerſal conſent, without aſcribing 


it to the original conſtitution of the human mind, in con- 
ſequence of which it cannot fail to diſcern the exiſtence 


of a deity, and to the undeniablę traces of his being, 


which his works afford. Fear, itate-policy, and the pre- 
judices of education, to which the concurrence of man- 
kind in this principle has been ſometimes reſolved, are 
founded on this univerſal principle, ſuppoſe its being and 
influence, and are actuated by it. It is much more rea- 


ſonable to imagine, that the belief of a God was antece- 


dent to their operation than that it ſhould have been 
produced by them; and that it was dictated by reafon 


and conſcience, independent of the paſſions and policy 


of men. The uniform and univerſal tradition of this be- 
lief, and of the creation of the world by the divine power, 
affords concuiring evidence both of the principle and of 
the nd. 55 CHER | | 
The exiſtence of God is alſo farther evinced by choſe ar- 
guments which have been uſually alieged to prove, that 


the world had a beginning, and, therefore, that it mult 


have been created by the energy of divine power. In 
proof of this, the hiſtory of Moſes, conſidered merely 
as the molt ancient hiſtorian, deſerves particular regard. 


His teſtimony is confirmed by the molt ancient writers 


among the heathens, both poets and hiſtorians. It may 
be allo fairly alleged, that we have no hiſtory or tradition 
more ancient than that which agrees with the received 


opinion of the world's beginning, and of the manner in 


which it was produced; and that the moſt ancient hiſ- 


tories were written long after that tine. And this con- 
ſideration is urged by Lucrecius, the famous Epicurean, 


as a ſtrong preſumption that the world had a beginning: 


Si nulla uit genitalis origo . 
Terrarum & cli, ſemperque æterna fuere- 
Cur ſupra bellum Ti ebanum, & funera Trajæ, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poete s 


Beſides, the origin and progreſs of learning, and che moſt | 


uſeful arts, confirm the notion of the world's beginning, 


and of the common zra of its creation: to which alſo 


may be added, that the world itſelf, being material and 
corruptible, muſt have had a beginning ; and many phe- 


nomena occur to the obſervation of the aſtronomer and 


G 


natural hiſtorian, which furniſh a ſtrong preſumption, 
that it could have had no long duration, and that it gra- 
dually tends to diffolution. From ail theſe conſiderations 
we may infer the exiſtence, attributes, and providence 
of God. ; 5 | 

ov is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities of the hea- _ 
thens, many of which were only creatures to which di- 
vine honours and worſhip were ſuperſtitiouſly paid. 

The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean, 
by the name God, an all- perfect being, whereof eternity, 
infinity, omnipreſence, &c. were eſſential attributes: 


with them, the word only implied an excellent and ſu- 


ſect to the one ſu 


perior nature; and, accordingly, they give the appellation 
gods to all beings of a rank, or claſs, higher and more 
perfect than that of men; and eſpecially to thoſe who 
were inferior agents in the divine adminiſtration, all ſub- 
eme. | 

ves, according to their ſyſtem, might 


hus men themſe 
| | | : become 


9 N 


” \ 
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5. They erected minerals, or foſſils, into deities. Such 


tons, 
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become gods, after death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might 
attain to a degree of excellence ſuperior to what they 
were capable of in life. | 

The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets : 
the two functions, though now ſeparated, were origi- 


nally combined; or, rather, were one and the fame | 


thing. 

Now the great variety of attributes in God, that is, the 
number of relations, capacities, and circumſtances, where- 
in they had occaſion to conſider him, put theſe poets, &c. 
under a neceſſity of making a partition, and of ſeparat- 
ing the divine attributes into ſeveral perſons ; becauſe the 
weakneſs of the human mind could not conceive ſo much 
power and action in the ſimplicity of one ſingle divine 
nature. | 

Thus the omnipotence of God came to be repreſented un- 
der the perſon and aP ellation of Jupiter; the wiſdom 
of God, under that o —— the juſtice of God, un- 
der that of Juno. | | 

The firſt idols, or falſe gods, that are ſaid to have been 
adored, were the ſtars, ſun, moon, &c. on account of the 
light, heat, and other benefits, which we derive from 
them. | 


Afterwards, the earth came to be deified, for furniſhing 
fruits neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals; 
then FIRE and WATER became objects of divine wor- 


ſhip, for their uſefulneſs to human life. 


In proceſs of time, and by degrees, gods became multi- 
plied to infinity z and there was ſcarce any thing but the | 


weakneſs, or caprice, of ſome devotee or other; elevated 
tive, not excepted. 1 Iſs | 
The principal of the ancient gad, whom the Romans 
called aii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls cele/- 
tial gods, Varro ſelect gods, Ovid nobiles deos, others con 
ſentes deos, were, Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, 


Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, and 
Apollo. | 1 5 . 

Jupiter is conſidered as the god of heaven; Neptune as | 
god of the ſea; Mars as the god of war; Apollo of elo; 


quence, poetry, and phyſic ; Mercury of thieves, Bac- 
chus of wine, Cupid of love, &c. = | 
A ſecond ſort of gods, called dem:-gods, ſemi dit, dil: mi- 
norum gentium, indigetes, or gods adopted; were men ca- 


nonized and deiſied. As the greater gods had poſſeſſion 
of heaven by their own tight; theſe ſecondary deitics had | 
It by right and donation; being tranſlated into heaven 


becauſe they had lived as gods upon earth. 
The heathen gods may be all reduced to the following 
claſſes. - ©: fs ERS br ye 


1. Created ſpirits, angels, or dæmons: whence good and | 
evil gods; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typhones, guardian 


gods, infernal gods, &c. 2 
2. Heavenly bodies; as the ſun, moon, and other pla- 


nets: alſo the fixed ſtars, conſtellations, &c. | 


3. Elements ; as air, earth, ocean, Ops, Veſta; the ri- 
vers, fountains, &c. 5 | 


4. Meteors. Thus the Perſians adored the wind; thun- 
der and lightning were honoured under the name of 


Geryon; and ſeveral nations, of India and America, 


have made themſelves gods of the ſame. Caſtor, Pollux, 
Helena, and Iris, have alſo been preferred from mete- 


ors to be gods; and the like has been practiſed in regard 


to comets: witneſs that which appeared at the murder 
of Czſar. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give 
ctedit to Ariſtophanes; and the primitive Chriſtians, 


Tertullian aſſures us, were reproached with the ſame 


was the Bætylus; the Finlanders adored ſtones; the 


Scythians iron; and many nations ſilver and gold. 


6. Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and onions 


Vandals, and Peruvians, adored trees and foreſts; the 


ancient Gauls, Britons, Druids, bore a particular devo- 
tion to the oak ; and it was no other than wheat, corn, 


ſeed, &c. that the ancients adored under the names of 
Ceres and Proſerpina. ; 2 74s 
7. They took themſelves gods from among the waters. 
The Syrians and Egyptians adored fiſhes; and the Tri- 
Nereids, Syrens, &c. what were they but fiſhes? 
Several nations have adored ſerpents; particularly the 
Egyptians, Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Samogitians, &c. 
8. Inſects, as flies, and ants, had their prieſts, and vo- 
taries : theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acar- 
nania, where bullocks were offered to them. 
9. Among birds, the ſtork, raven, the ſparbawk, ibis, 
eagle, griffon, and lapwing, have had divine honours ; 
the laſt in Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at Thebes. 
10. Four-footed beafts have had = altars z as the bull, 
dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt, 


and elſewhere ; the hog in the iſland of Crete; rats and ſons; and who give the name. 


| 


| 


into the rank of deity z things uſeleſs, or even deſtruc- | 


* 


— 


— 


were deities in Egypt; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtæ, 


| 


5 
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mice in the Troas, and at Tenedos : 


and the porcupine throughout all Zorn Tb, The 
100, 


11. Nothing was more common than to place duce: 
the number of deitics : and from Belus o en ann that 
Roman emperors before Conſtantine, the na? de pleal; 


this kind are innumerable : frequently they 9; The 
ſo long as their deaths for the apotheoſis. Net at th 
zar procured his ſtatue to be worſhipped hi, Ip to bel 
and Virgil ſhews that Auguftus had altars an 4 7 ing; e 
offered to him, Eclog. i. 6. 7. As we learn fog nice rh: 
hands, that he had prieſts called Auguſtales ; : 30 m other the 11 
at Lyons, Narbona, and ſeveral other ber wes bude 
muft be allowed the firſt of the Romans, in ihr be x 0 
half idolatry was carried to ſuch a pitch, Th * * vey: 7 
pians deemed all their kings 94s the Velle Py ing oe 
Germans; the Janus of the Hungarians; and the Th the 10 | 
Woden, and Aﬀa, of the northern nations wer I 70 
diſputably, men. edn ne the 


12. Not men only, but every thing that relates 


— 


has alſo been deified : as labour, reſt, fleep your > ah 

death, virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, mund SQ! 

among the Pythagoreans ; the generative power 1 The 1 

the name of Priapus. infancy, alone, had a = EP jp and m 

_ deities; as Vagetanus, Levana, Rumina, Edufa, Potin bare b 
i 


8 Cumina, Carna, Offilago, Statulinus, Tabulinus, tended 
&c. | 


They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, Cicero 


. . N | 
indignation, ſhame, impudence, opinion, renown, yh Flare 
dence, fcience, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty the hab 
money, war, peace, victory, triumph, &c. 2 Jiohts, 
Laſtly, nature, the univerſe, or 79 Tay, was reputed 1 96. 
great god. 3 W GOD-GI 
Heſiod has a poem under the title of @xcyoy1a, i. e. the to God, 

_ generation of the gods; wherein he explains their gene GODW! 
logy and deſcent ; ſets forth who was the firſt, and prin- Linnæu 
cipal; who next deſcended from him, and what iſue the har 
each had: the whole making a ſort of ſyltem of heathen the fens 
theology. | with the 
Beſide this popular theology, each philoſopher had his a great 
ſyſtem : as may be ſeen from the Timæus of Plato, and length 1 
Cicero De Natura Deorum. 5 | the bill 
hoy Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologetics, and in bis at the ei 
book Contra Geates 3 Arnobius, Minutius Felix, LaQtan- the vill t 

tius, Euſebius, Przpar. & Demonſt. Evangel. St. Au- the heac 
guſtine De Civit. Dei, and Theodoret Adverſ. Gentes, marked 
ſhew the vanity of the heathen gods.  _ rent feat 
It is very difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the black an 
heathens, with feſpect to their gods : they are excecdingly their int 
intricate and confuſed, and even frequently contra- are duſk 
dictory. They admitted ſo many fuperior and inferior toe is co 
gods, who ſhared the empire, that all was full of go, with a it 
Varro reckons up no lefs than 30,000 adored within 2 cuiſhed | 
ſmall extent of ground, and yet their number was every and thro 

day growing. The way to heaven was ſo eaſy for the coall in! 
great men of thoſe days, that Juvenal brings in Atlas ter: the) 
complaining he was ready to ſink under the load of fuch nleQs. 

a number of new pods as were daily placed in the hes. Cop wr, 
vens: yet father Mourgues ſeems to have proved that all than the 
the philoſophers of antiquity, have acknowleged that fame fig 
there was but one god. Plan. Theol. des Sect, Sawan. bw; the 


de la Grece.' © | D 
GoD, ad of. See DisAaBil ITY. 
GoD, peace of. See PLACE. 


P of t 
cad is 


Plain ; tl 


GoD, Son of. See HON, | | tranſverſe 
Gon, truce of. See TRUCE. i pale e 
Gon, wor//ip of. See WorSHIP, _ os white, m 
GOD-BO'TE, in our Ancient Saxon Cuſtoms, an eccleſiaſti black an; 
cal or church fine, for crimes and offences committed knees are 


againſt God. | Very com 
GODDESS, dea, diva, a heathen deity, to whom they obwir, 
attributed the ſemale ſex. 1 el the 
The ancients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods. _— VET, i 
were Juno, the goddeſs of air; Diana, the PS coktus; 
woods and chaſtity; Proſerpina, the goddeſs of hell; and by w 


Venus, of beauty; Thetis, of the fea: ſuch alſo were 8 Is a 
Victory, Fortune, &c. - r 1 ſido 
Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, ly varie 


i ; ok had, alſo, her- and yell 
admit both ſexes into the roll; but they ha a ge fre — , 


maphrodite gods. Thus Minerva, accordin At 

of 8 3 was both man and woman, and won pale bly 
ped both under the appellation of Lunus and _ 1 b firſt 

thras, the Perſian deity, was both god and god, * are. 

the ſexes of Venus and Vulcan are very dubious: W. J ſet tog 


—_— invocations of thoſe r 5 * 
Be thou god, or goddeſs : as we learn eee 
It was a — Ra os. to goddeſſes, chat they mig . it 
repreſented, on medals, naked. The 2 lber 
was ſuppoſed, muſt be awed, and kept from * n 
ties, by the conſideration of the divine pages a who di 
GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-MoTHERs, Perion 


rect and attend at the baptiſm of infants, | 


7 
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The 1 in the church of England, and two in 


duced to tuts 
that of Rome * 


lte emanift have alſo god-fathers and. god-mothers, 


1 55 confirmation. They even give god-fathers, &c. 
5 bells, at their baptiſm. 5 1 
che ancients it was the cuſtom for perſons of qua- 
_— others of like quality cut their children's hair, 
1 1 ime; by which they 8 reputed a ſort of 
2 fuer - and the like was practiſed with regard to the 
| hair of the beard. | 4 k: 
T4rarr was alſoa name anciently given to a kind of 
* onds, who attended and ailiſted the knights in tourna- 
er = fingle combats. ; e a 
The god-father's of duels were a kind of advocates, who 
vere eholen by the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons 
of their combat to the judges. "Ip 
emething of this kind was long retained at ſolemn car- 
wulals. There were two, or more, in each quadrille. 
See QUADRIL Le | 3 YE 
The Inſtution of god-fathers and god-mothers, patrimi 
and matrimi, is originally Roman. They are ſaid to 
hare been people who, in the games of the Circus, at- 
tended the chariots, ſhews, and images, of the gods. 
Cicero makes mention of them, in his oration De haruſ- 
picum Reſponſis. Their oſſice was much like that of the 
children in ſome Romiſh ceremonies, who are dreſſed in 
the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, bear incenſe- pots, 
liohts, &c. and accompany the relies and images of 
ants. Vis 8 | 
CO-GILD; in our Ancient Cuſtoms, that which is offered 
to God, or for his ſervice, _. : ; 
CODWIT, in Ornithology, the $coLOPAX @gocephala of 
Linnæus, the ægocephalus of other authors, and called alſo 
the yarwhelp or 2 is a ſpecies of birds, taken in 
the fens, in the ſame ſeaſon and in the ſame manner 
with the ruffs and reeves, and, when fattened, eſteemed 
agreat delicacy. This ſpecies weighs 124 ounces ; the 
length is ſixteen inches, and the breadth twenty-ſeven ; 


anciently, they had as many as they 


the bill is four inches long, turns up a little, being black | 


at the end and in the other part of a pale purple; from 
the vill to the eye is a broad white ſtroke ; the feathers of 


the head, neck and back are of a light reddiſh brown, | 


marked in the middle with a duſky ſpot the belly and 


rent feathers are White; the tail regularly barred with | 
black and white; the ſix firſt quill-feathers are black with | 
their interior edges of a reddiſh brown ; the legs of ſome | 


are duſky and of others a greyiſh blue; and the exterior 
toe is connected as far as the firſt joint of the middle toe 
with a ſtrong ſerrated membrane. The male is diſtin- 


guiſned from the female by ſome black lines on the breaſt | 


and throat, Theſe birds appear in ſmall flocks on our 
coaſt in September, and continue with us the whole win- 


ter: they walk on the ſands like the curlew, and feed on | 


nſeas. Pennant. oa CE 
CoD Ir, red, or 8c01.0Pax Lapponica of Linnæus, is larger 
than the former; the bill is ſomewhat ſhorter but of the 
ſame figure ; the lower half is black and the upper yel- 
by; the head, neck, breaſt, ſides, ſcapulars, and upper 
part of the back are of a bright ferruginous colour; the 
head is marked with oblong duſky lines ; the neck is 
plain; the breaſt, ſides, ſcapulars, and back varied with 


tranſverſe black bars, and the edges of the feathers with | 
x pale cineritious brown; the middle of the belly is | 


white, 


nr marked ſparingly with ſimilar ſpots; the legs are 
ack | 


wy common ſpecies in England. Pennant, 


called the ſlone-plover, and at Venice the vEToLa. _ 


ET, in lchthyology, a name frequently uſed for the 


*0DIUS niger, of Linnzeus, the ſea-gudgeon or rock-fith, | 


and by which it is known in moſt parts of the world. 
0 ls 8 long and flender fiſh, of a rounded not flat body, 
” eldom exceeds fix inches in length. Its colour is 
0 egg being either a brown variegated with white 
Ye ow, Or a blueiſh white with lines of a faint olive- 
"a de black ſpots. The dorſal and anal fins are of 
ay ue, the rays being marked with ſmall black ſpots. 
WY dorſal fin conſiſts of x rays; the ſecond of 
h 2 ; g e peQtoral fins of ſixteen or ſeventeen, cloſe- 
4 BNP zer; the middle being the longeſt and the 
Reben each fide gradually ſhorter. Tab. of Fi/h. No 8. 
incl l. ns join together into one, and make a fort of 
al af ed bollow, by which the fiſh is ſuppoſed. to 
Nies af and ſtick faſt to the rocks, whence it has 
3 ol rock-fiſh, It is very foſt and ſlippery, yet is 
ed with ſcales, but they are very ſlender and ſoft. 


dan gon about the Engliſh and Italian ſhores, and 


lune, * water. It is conſtantly in the markets of 


her of god-fathers and god. mothers is now re- 


DIT, leer, the totanus of Aldrovand, is ſometimes : 


* 
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GOGGLES, in Surgery, are inſtruments uſed for curing 


SQUINTING, or that diſtortion of the eyes, which occa- 
ſions this diſorder, They are ſhort conical tubes, com- 
poled of mY ſtained black, with a thin plate of the 
lame ivory fixed in the tubes near their anterior extre- 
mities. Through the center of each of theſe plates is a 
ſmall circular hole, about the ſize of the pupil of the eye, 
for the tranſmiſſion of the rays of light. Theſe goggles 
mult be continually worn in the day-time, till the mulcles 
of the eye are brought to act regularly and uniformly, ſo 
as to direct the pupil ſtrait forwards; and by theſe means 


the cure will be ſooner or later effected. Warner on the 
Eye, p. 32: | 


GOHDAKADURA, in Botany, à name given by ſome 


authors to the tree which produces the niua vomica. 


GOHKATHU, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the tree which produces the gamboge, or gutia gamba 
of the ſhops. £07 | 


GOING, in the Manege, called in French alleure, is the 
pace or gait of a horſe. 1 
GOLD, aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt 


duEtile, and ſhining ; and, on thoſe accounts, the moſt 
valuable of all metals. | 3 

The yellow colour of g is rendered paler by fuſion with 
borax; but this may be prevented or corrected by fuſion 
with nitre, or ſal ammoniac. The colour of geld is 
heightened by an alloy of copper, and this property of 
copper has given riſe to ſundry proceſſes for exalting the 
colour of this noble metal. Other metals render it paler. 
The chemiſts call gold, /o/, the ſun; to denote its pre- 
eminence over the other metals, which are called by the 


names of the planets. Its ſymbol, or character, is O; 


which, in their hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes 
erfeCtion, ſimplicity, ſolidity, &c. py 
he weight of geld is to that of water, as 19637 to tœob. 
Fine . immerſed in water, weighs near one nineteenth 
part leſs than in air, and conſequently it is upwards of 
nineteen times heavier than its own volume of water. 
The ſpecific GRAviTyY of gold, or its comparative weight 
with an equal volume of water has been variouſly aſſigned: 
ſome have made it 19,637, others 193640, and in the 
Swediſh TranſaCtions it is made no leſs than 20, ooo; 
that of water being 1,000. But ſrom the experiments of 
Mr Ellicot, it does not appear to have exceeded 19,207; 


and from thoſe of Dr. Lewis, on the pu.elt gold, well 
hammered, its gravity is ſtated between 19, 300 and 19, 


400. In all experiments of this kind, the reſult ſhould 
be ſpecified with an account of the ſenſibility of the ba- 
lance, and the quality and warmth of the water. An in- 
creaſe of heat rareſying water more than it does-go/d, the 
gold muſt turn out proportionably heavier than an equal 
volume of the expanded fluid; and this difference is more 


conſiderable than it bas generally been ſuppoſed. From 


freezing to boiling water, or by an augmentation of heat 
equivalent to 180% of Fabrenheit's thermometer, Dr. 
Lewis found that a rod of geld was lengthened about one 


part in 500, and conſequently its volume increaſed aboũt 


one part in 233, while the volume of water is increaſed 
one twenty ſixth or more; hence it appears, that by an 


aug mentation of 40% of the thermometer, or from a little 


above freezing to the ſummer heat, the volume of god, 
if its expanſion be uniform, is increaſed one part in 1048, 


and that of water one in 117; and the gravity of gold, 
weighed in the water fo warmed and expanded, ſhould 
be greater than when the gold and water are 40? coldet, 
| | in the proportion of about 19,265 to 19,400 : and this 
and four inches long; and the thighs above the | 
lees are naked for the ſpaces of 14 inch. This is not a | 


calculation gives a difference, in the gravity, of 0,034 
for every 10? of the thermometer; but tome trials ſeemed 
to make it greater. It has been imagined; that the com- 


parative gravity of god to braſs weights, which are more 


than double in volume to an equal weight of go/d, mult 
be ſo far influenced by the variable gravity of the atmo- 
ſphere, that there mutt be an advantage in buying geld by 
weight when the air is lighteſt. But Dr. Lewis obſerves, 
that this difference appears too inconſiderable to be re- 


garded in a commercial view. For the loſs of weight of 


the two metals in the air being as much leſs than their 
loſs in water as air is lighter than water; and air, as ap- 
ears from an experiment of Mr. Hawkibee, being in its 
lighteſt ſtate about a 937th; and in its heaviſt ſtate about 
an 848th part of the weight of water; it will be found on 
calculation, that the go/d preponderates above the braſs, 
in the heavieſt more than in the lighteſt air, only by one 
part in 145000, or one grain in about 302 ounces; which 
is a difference too minute to be ſenſible in the niceſt ba- 
lance. If the mean gravity of gal be reckoned 19,300, 
as a Cubic inch of water weighs about 254 grains, a cubic 
inch of gold will conſequently weigh about 4902 grains, 
or 10 ounces, 102 grains. The pound weight, or twelve 
ounces, Troy, of gold, is divided into twenty-four ca- 
racts. | | 
The value of geld to that of ſilver, was anciently only as 
| | twelve 
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brought ſuch a quantity of go/d from Italy, that the pound 


and in China and Japan but nine or ten times that of fil- 


| Eaſtern countries. Hence, in great meaſure, ariſe the | 


portion to the other, and that which is rated loweſt being | 


| ſpecies of alloy is known, Thus fine gold loſes in water | 
one grain in every 19,3 nearly; and fine filver loſes one 


in 16,2 ; with a fourth, one in 1,67; and with an ele- 
venth of ſilver, which is the ſtandard proportion of alloy, | 
one in 18,1. On this principle, the ſpecific gravity, or | 
proportional Joſs in water, of gold alloyed with different 
quantities of ſilver, copper, and mixtures of both, may | 
be computed and formed into tables for uſe. The accu- | 
racy of this method, it ſhould be obſerved, depends on 
the ſuppoſition, that each of the two metals, that are 
melted together, retains its own proper gravity, which is 
the caſe in mixtures of gold and filver z but gold and cop- 
per, melted together, are ſpecifically lighter than if they 
were weighed ſeparately ; and this alſo is the caſe in mix- 
tures of gold with zinc, tin, iron, and platina ; but the | 
reverſe happens in mixtures of it with lead and biſmuth. 
It appears, therefore, that the hydroſtatic balance cannot 
_ diſcover, with certainty, the exact fineneſs of gold, un- 


G 
G 


that whoever would make geld, muſt be able to add the 
weight of other matters, and make them equiponderate 


platina, perfeCtly void of gold, is nearly as ponderous as 


than that of any other metal; for five hundred pounds 


great exceſs of the weight of gold, above that of the me- 
tals uſed for its alloy affords another method of determin- 


GOL 


twelve to one, Indeed, this proportion varies as gold is 
more or leſs plentiful: for Suetonius relates, that Cæſar 


of gold was only worth ſeven pounds and a half of ſilver. 
In our coinage the value of fine gold to fine ſilver is as 
152 tol. See STANDARD. Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
in a repreſentation to the lords of the treaſury in the 
year 1717, that in the mints of Spain and Portugal, the 
value of gold is ſixteen times that of ſilver; but that in 
thoſe countries, payments in filver bearing generally a 
premium of ſix per cent. the proportion may be conſi- 
dered as fixed by commerce at 15x to 1; that in the 
other parts of Europe, the value of gold is at moſt fifteen, 


ver; fo that geld is rated higher in England than in any 
other part of Europe, and higher in Europe than in the 


profits of exchanging gold for ſilver in one place, and re- 
exchanging them in another: and hence the greater diſ- 
parity between the relative quantities of geld and filver in 
one commercial nation than in another; this metal being 
brought in moſt abundance which is rated higheſt in pro- | 


drained away. There are various ways of determining 


the fineneſs of go/d; or the proportion of alloy which it | 
contains. Thoſe who are uſed to this buſineſs can judge | 
nearly the proportion of alloy from the colour of any 
given maſs, provided that the ſpecies of alloy be known. 


For the method of doing this, fee ToUcH-needles. The 
ing the quantity of alloy in any given maſs, where the 


grain in about eleven; from whence it is eaſy to find the 
loſs of any number of grains of each, and conſequently 


of any aſſignable mixture of the two metals. 'Thus, fifty | 
rains of gold will loſe above 24, and fifty grains of filver | 


— more than 4; ſo that a mixture of equal parts 
of the two will loſe above ſeven in a hundred, or one in 


fourteen. A mixture of gold with half its weight of fil- | 


ver will loſe one part in 15,43 with a third of filver, one 


leſs when filver is the metal mixed with it. | 
OLD, alchemical hiftory of. See PHILOSOPHER's ſtone, 
and TRANSMUTATION. | „„ 


OLD, chemical hiſtory of. The firſt characteriſtic 5 pro- | 


perty of gold is, that it is the heavieſt of all bodies; ſo 


with gold. 


In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury, : 


there muſt of neceſſiiy be a ſhare of gold; there being no 
body in nature, known till of late years, of intermediate 


gravity; i. e. no body whoſe gravity is to that of gold, | 
more than as fourteen to nineteen. _ I 
The diſcovery of the ponderous metal PLATINA has now 
afforded an exception to this long received axiom, and 


ſhewn that weight alone is no criterion of gold; for pure 


| wp itſelf. 5 


ts ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the 


moſt ductile and malleable, and of all bodies its parts 
have the greateſt degree of attraction, i. e. they cohere 
with the greateſt force. Our gold-beaters and wire- 


drawers furniſh us with proofs of this property. They 


every day reduce gold into leaves or lamellz, inconceiv- 
ably thinz yet without leaving the leaſt aperture, or 
chaſm, viſible to the beſt microſcope, or even pervious to 


the light. See this property conſidered more at large un- 


der the article DUCTILITY. 
The tenacity of the parts of gold is alſo much greater 


can be ſupported by a wire of one-tenth of an inch in di- 
ameter made of gold, but not of any other metal. The 
malleability of geld is very little affected by a mixture of 


flyer; it is not much diminiſhed by copper, which ren- | 


ferent degrees; amd its malleability is deſtio 


many that this Fey of gold is injured b 


mixture, it was found of the moſt perfect and beautiful 


terwards melted this regulus with three times its ov" 
weight of lead, and ſet the whole in a copel in a proper 


was ſtill of a fine and beautiful gold colour. He tber 


| ee of the ſame nature and colour wit 


eaſy to gueſs at the cauſe of this obſtinate bri 
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ders it harder than filver does; and hes | 
metals, platina injures its malleability th 10 theſe we 


the reſt of the metallie bodies render it bs, * 1 
in dif. 


of lead, and of moſt other metallic ſubſtan! line, 
» out 4 


be recovered by fuſion with nitre. It has * 


of « 
wit 
hav 
wot 


of charcoal ; but Dr. Lewis believes this to of i 


The malleability of gold is alſo diminiſheq b - 


in a ſtate of futon, too haſtily; for | J Cooling it any 
artiſts heat the mould into which the gold 18 New 4 
call 


Mr. Boyle mentions an anti-elixir, which he «.: | 
is, one that would debaſe gold, and och 2 W. 4 
malleability, colour, homogeneity, and ſpecific Jang faile 


ſo that though the powder did not weigh 5 

part of the gold, yet the ſpecific gravity 1 pwr . oe 
which it was debaſed, was to that of water but as 1 15 to re 
I „ inſtead of 19 to 1. Boyle's Works abr. vol, j 1 2 whic 
It is obſerved by Dr. Lewis, that, though the inf of of pore: 


of gold is leſs than that of other metallic ſy 10 find 
ſmall degrees of heat, it nevertheleſs —— Boyle 
moſt of the other metals, when fuſed; and as jt bs ment 
ſhrinks more when it becomes ſolid, it is leſs capable of yy 
receiving ſharp and perfect figures, when caſt into moulds nable 
than filver, copper, lead, and tin, which do not ſhrink weigl 
ſo much, and much leſs than iron and biſmuth, which 5 40 


expand in paſling from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. Cy; 5 
when melted with a low white heat, has a bright dull on 
green colour. 5 | It mu 
It is the received opinion, that whatever has been done ng 
to this metal, the common way of purifying it by the co- even 
pel reſtores it eaſily to itſelf again; but this is not always mY 
ſo certain, or ſo eaſy, as is generally imagined. Mr. Hom- a qua 
berg put into the copel an ounce of geld, which he had a fort 
uſed in ſeveral chemical experiments, in order to reftore weigh 
it to its original ſtate ; but after four times copelling it of gre 
he found, that whatever quantity of lead he uſed, fill Mr, E 
the metal, though of the right and beautiful colour, was manag 
brittle, and not at all in the ductile ſtate of pure gold, the er. 
Finding, therefore, that lead would not anſwer his pur. tritab 
| Poſe, he incorporated the gold with four times its quan- lies ol 
tity of ſilver; and having performed the operation of the 1 £01 
depart in the common manner, he fuſed it with born; earth | 
but after all this the gold was as brittle as before, though ſuoſtar 
ſtill of the ſame beautiful colour. He then melted it ought. 
again without any addition, but {till it remained in the which 
ſame brittle ſtate. His next trial was by antimony, not duced 
doubting but that the particles, whatever they were, that other n 


had ſtood the operation of the depart, and of lead, would Belide: 
be abſorbed by this powerful ſemi-metal, and the 3d burnin 
left in its natural malleable ſtate. He melted it twice to clarco 
this purpoſe with eight ounces of antimony but after in trial 
ſeparating the antimony, and then melting the gold ſere- It was 


ral times with falt-petre, and many times without any 2 
and no 


plies, t 
be vitri 
and giy 
repeate 
the foct 


degree of fire, to evaporate both the antimony and the N 
lead. But when the fire was out, he was ſurpriſed to uo 
find the gold covered with a browniſh ſubſtance, reſer r 1 
bling a muſhroom, which fell to powder on being touches 0 ad 
by the fingers. The gold itſelf was become of a gre} b 10 
colour, and was full of wrinkles on the upper ſuriact Wit 
from whence this fungous matter had been thrown 00g th g % 
but on the under ſurface, where it ſtuck to the copel, it rag Ne 
melted ſeveral times the go/d and the fungous ſubſanct 1 _ 5 
together, and every time there appeared the ſame ** The * 
fungous cruſt at the top. At laſt he gathered Fs out "em 
ous ſubſtance carefully off from the gold, and then "I 0 . 
ing the metal by itſelf, there was no more an fung o 


3 dimin 
| it, but only a thin layer 0 5 
matter thrown out upon it, b Ae forme! 


time threw on 


colour imaginable, but ſtill brittle, and not in the leak 
malleable. Surpriſed to ſee all the common methods fil, 
he melted it again with fix ounces of antimony, and a. 


a quantity of this powder; and after this being uke 
th rl it at hath became perfect maalleade 5 * 
He then fuſed together the fungous matter, 2 
quantities of powder which he had ſaved, 
a new fungous on the matter, and that fo [ 
melting; but at laſt this diſa peared, and 


pofibili 
found a ſmall lump of pure gold in the copel. Witt 


ttlenels o lon to oy 


Ow; 
the gold, becauſe it had aſſed ſeveral experiments un 
been mixed with ſeveral fats and ſeveral enz fe ur and 
larly at laſt with iron and with emery* but this be i entire 
ſeemed moſt to be ſuſpected as the ente : and mul 
tleneſs cannot be given to gold b of Fagan of the (alt 
have been owing to the mixed e , (be ſalts, be panic 


and emery together, as by means 0! 
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; ery are thrown farther, and more intimately mixed 
Four 10 of the geld than they could otherwiſe be. We | 
one , told of the degradation of geld. This gold 
be ih been declared degraded, and robbed of one 
would eateſt qualities, its malleability, had it fallen into 
l mor but thoſe of ſo great a chemiit ; and it is much 
8 Joubted, whether Mr. Homberg would not have 
ah ble to reduce the degraded geld of any other che- 
1 5 nd reſtore it to its natural ſtate and purity, though 
N on methods of operating on it ſhould all have 
* 4 as they did in this caſe. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
2 character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire; in 
=— exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems 

reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, 
which equally aid and ſupport each other, and have equal 
Ks or interſtices, through which the fiery corpuſcles 
nn 5 eaſy paſſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. 
Boyle, and moſt other chemiſts, furniſh divers experi- 
ments to illuſtrate this wonderful fixity. After laying A 

rantity of gold ewo months in the intenſeſt heat imagi- 
> Be, it is taken out without any ſenſible diminution of 
weight z whereas the other metals, platina and ſilver ex- 
cepted, are ſoon deprived by fire of their metallic ap- 
pearance, and either diſſipated in flames, or changed into 
an earthy or glaſſy form. 1 NETS | 
It muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the large 
pURNING-2laſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen and Villette, 
eren gold itſelf volatilizes and evaporates. After this 
manner, we are told from the Royal Academy at Paris, 
a quantity of pure gold was vitrified ;, being firſt fuſed in 
a fort of calx, which emitted fumes, and loſt of its 
weight. But the ſame calx, fuſed again with a quantity | 
of greaſe, was reſtored into gold. | 
Mr. Homberg found by experiment, that geld properly 
managed in the focus of the great burning glaſs, after 
the evaporation of ſome of its conſtituent parts, was vi- 
trilable, like other metals. That part of this metal which 
ſies of in fume, he ſays, is the mercury which entered 
its compoſition, and what then remains, which 1s an 
earth penetrated by ſulphurs, runs into glaſs, as all other 
ſubſtances of a like kind muſt with a like fire. But he 
ought to have previouſly aſcertained the purity of the go/d 
which he employed; for want of which the glaſs pro- 


other metal, with which the geld might have been alloyed. 


burning glaſs are laid upon a piece of charcoal, and that 
charcoal is always in part reduced to aſhes about the body 
in trial, and theſe aſhes often fly over and all about it; 
it was objected to Mr. Homberg, by ſome who ſaw his 
experiments, that theſe aſhes alone vitrified on the gold, 
and not any part of the gold itſelf; but Mr. Homberg re- 
plies, that if this were the caſe, theſe aſhes would alſo 
bevitrified upon filver in the like trials and circumſtances, 
and give an appearance of the filver's vitrifying; but often 
repeated experiments have proved, that filver expoſed to 


the focus of the burning glaſs, gives not the leaſt ſign of 
ntnfication in any circumſtance, unleſs it has been re- 
lined with antimony ; that is to ſay, unleſs there has been 
zien to it by art more ſulphurs than it is naturally poſ- 
ed of; but in that caſe, theſe unnatural abundant ſul- 


pours will always vitrify a part of its earth. Mem. Acad. 
Par, 1702. 170%. OY | 


th 


tne metal, ſo as to produce a ſenſible vitrification, in one 
nſtance, without being ſo in another, and that, at belt, 
1s too imp 
Te Experiment has been repeated by others with- 
, = $3 and though the gold, expoſed to the focus 

burning lens, docs really decreaſe in weight, this 


immution appeared to be. owing to the ſeparation of mi- 
nute globule 


. the pollibility of decompoſing, or entirely de- 
. $80 d, and of tranſmuting the baſer metals into 
G oo yooks are filled with various proceſſes for 
1 pope es ; notwithſtanding which, the producibility 
chemiſt. 2 5 ility of gold {till continue problems in 
pſt. a For » there any experiment from which the 
fon to che eitner can be inferred; though there is rea- 
wing to Dk chat its reſiſtance to all our operations is 
t fourth I ability to raiſe a ſufficient heat. 

ur and araCter is, that it is not only unalterable by 


entire, the action 


enltruums, either do the ſtrongeſt ſimple chemical 


ith regard to this experiment, Dr. Lewis obſerves, | 
at the aſhes might caſually have been accumulated on 


Beſides, as the ſubſtances expoſed to the focus of the | 


s in ſubſtance, which were found to be per- 
unchanged 9/4. The true alchemiſts have made no 


, Vater, but that it reſiſts, while its aggregation | 


the dry or humid way. It is ſaid 
they are pu he ſtrongeſt mineral acids, when 
though 10 h Ny Kare by ſulphur, nor by alkalis. However, 
 Teliner, th ty cen generally ſuppoſed by the aſlayer and 
aid, yet at gold is abſolutely indiſſoluble by the nitrous 


Vol. II. 9 _ has lately polled, in the Swedish 


not to be ſoluble by t 


duced in this experiment might proceed from copper, or 


erfect for any ſtreſs at all to be laid upon it. 


— 


Tranſactions for the year 1748, a diſcovery of certaig 
circumſtances, in which go/d is diflolved by this acid in 
conſiderable quantity. For, having boiled a mixture of 
gold and ſilver, amounting to about fifteen pounds, in 
which the proportion of the ſilver, containing a little 
copper, to the geld, was as 10 to 3, with freſh portions 
of {tronger and ſtronger aqua fortis, in a glaſs body, to 
which was fitted a head and recipient ſor collecting the 
acid vapours that aroſe; he poured off the ſolution from 
the gold, when all the ſilver and copper were nearly diſ- 
ſolved, and boiled down the next portion of aqua fortis, 
till the matter at the bottom appeared like a dry ſalt; He 
then added more aqua fortis, which, after boiling for 
ſome time, appeared yellow, and was poured off into a 
ſeparate glaſs: this yellow aqua fortis he afterwards uſed 
for diflolving ſome filver, and ſound a confiderable quan- 
tity of gold at the bottom of the glaſs, though the ſilver 
had been very carefully purified from gold. In this ex- 
periment, pure ſilver, which exhibited no appearance of 
geld with common aqua fortis, precipitated from ihe yel- 
low aqua fortis a ſpongy lump of geld. In keeping, a 
part of the gold leparated ſpontaneouſly in form of a 
brown powder : after it had been long kept, and depo- 
ſited much of its go/d, it was ſound on an aſſay to con- 
tain more gold than ſilver, in the proportion of 19 to 12: 
In this ſtate, a quantity of it, ſufficient to diſſolve four 
parts of ſilver, yielded during the diſſolution one part of 
gold; fo that the nitrous acid is capable of diſſolving 
above one fourth part as much geld as of ſilver. This 
experiment affords a neceſſary and uſeful caution to thoſe 


that are concerned in the parting of gold and filver bf 


aqua fortis. | | 
Gold is ſaid to be diſſolved by ſeveral compound menſttua; 
as, by the marine acid mixed with a ſmall proportion of 
ſpirit of urine; by a mixture of the vitriohc acid with 
the ſame urinous ſpirit 3 by a mixture of the vitriolic acid 
with a little fixt alkaline ſalt 3 by the vapour which arifcs 
during the efferveſcence of the vitriolic acid with fixt al- 


kaline falt, collected by diſtillation; by a ſpirit, prepared 
by ſaturating the vitriolic acid with volatile alkaline falt, 


exliccating the mixture, diſſolving it in twice or thrice its 
quantity of aqua fortis, and diſtiiling the ſolution. But 
Dr. Lewis could not diſcover, in any of his experiments; 
that any of theſe liquors had any action on geld. But 
the moſt eſfectual menſtruum of gold is aqua regia, 
which, in a moderate heat, readily and totally diſſolves 
it into a tranſparent yellow liquor, and, therefore, ſerves 
to ſeparate gold from filver. Another ſolvent of geld is a 
combination of ſulphur with fixed alkali, called liver of 
ſulphur. Sce Refining | _ | | 
Nevertheleſs, though a maſs of geld reſiſts the action of 
ſimple ſolvents, we mult not conclude, that it is abſo— 
lutely incapable of ſolution by any of them. An initance 
to the contrary has been already produced; and Mr. Mar- 
graaf has diſcovered, that this metal, precipitated by an 
alkali from its folution in aqua regia, is then rendered ſo- 


luble by any, even of the vegetable acids. See M R- 


CURY and SILVER; : = | 


| Beſides, gold diffolved in aqua regia is not precipitated, 


when the proportions of the two acids of this compound 
menſtruum are changed, by adding to this ſolution any 
quantity of. nitrous or marine acids. Farther, ge may 


be diffolved in alkali, by the proceſs of the martial al- 


centrated ſolution of fixed alkali in water, a fmall quan- 
tity of ſolution of geld in aqua regia, in which the acids 
are not too much ſaturated, the geld will be quickly 
ſeized and diſſolved by the alkali. | 


A ſolution of g“ in aqua regia atfords a very curious ob- 


ject for the microſcope. Mr. Lewenhoeck took great 


pains to obſerve the conſigurations it would put on in its 
concretions : he found, that in warm weather, if a drop 


of the ſolution was laid on a clean glaſs, and examined 
by the microſcope, the ſalts foon coagulated, but appear- 
ed very irregular in their manner of coneretion. They 
ſometimes aſſumed a regular hexangular form, but more 
frequently they were rendered irregular, by the applica- 
tion of other ſubſtances, in form of ſmalier eryſtais upon 
them. One thing in this is very remarkable, that is, the 
cryltals formed at different times ſeem very differently 
impregnated with the metal, thoſe which concrete farit 
being uſually large, and perfectly clear and tranſparent, 
and thoſe which afterwards form themſelves upon theſc, 
and alter and injure their figures, being tmaller and feem- 
ingly much more 1mpregnated with the metal, as being 
all of a fine g9/d-ycllow. Sometimes alſo it happens, 


that the ſmall ſalts ſated with the particles of the g/d 


ſhoot firſt, and when the other clear and tranſparent cry- 
{tals of ſalt form themſelves afterwards, it not unfre- 
quently happens that they form about the others, and 
incloſc them within their own bodies. Thus it 18 not 
uncommon to 2 one of theſe large and tranſparent 
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cryſtal 


kaline tincture of Stahl; that is, by pouring into a con- 
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eryſtals with a ſmall gold- coloured cryſtal immerſed in 


its center. 


This is a very elegant and entertaining ſight by the mi- 


_ croſtope, but it is only to be obſerved in dry ſeaſons, 


for in moiſt weather the cryſtals either do not form 
themſelves at all, or elſe it is done but very confuſedly, 
and they melt and diſſolve away on the acceſs of freth 
damp air. | 
If a ſmall piece of copper be put into this ſolution of g 
in aqua regia, the liquor immediately operates upon it, 
and not only diſſolves the copper, but precipitates the 
od it had before held in a ſtate of ſolution upon the ſur- 
Hes of the copper, in the place of what copper it had taken 
away. The ſame thing happens when a piece of copper 
is put into a ſolution of filver in aqua fortis, but in this 
laſt caſe the effect is more beautiful; for the ſilver parti- 
cles precipitated on the copper arrange themſelves in the 
form of trees and ſhrubs, like the ARBOR Dianæ; 
but in the caſe before us, the gold is only precipitated 
in form of irregular filaments, or ſmall granules, and 
ſeems rather to imitate that proceſs obſerved in the 
famous water of the Ziment, or Cement ſprings in 
Hungary; where the water being highly impregnated 
with a ſolution of blue vitriol, containing a very large 
portion of copper, if a piece of iron be put into it, im- 


mediately it works upon the iron, and diffolving it, pre- 


cipitates copper in ſmall irregular granules in its place: 
ſo that, in the opinion of the vulgar, the copper is made 
of the iron, but in reality the iron is all diffolved, and 


the copper left in a ſolid form by the menſtruum which 
diflolved it; as in this experiment, the copper put into 


the ſolution of g is diſſolved, and taken up into the 
liquor, and the gold which was before diffolved is preci- 
pitated in its place. | 

If the aſſiſtance of art be called in, and the ſolution of 


geld be made according to the rules of chemiſtry in a ſand 
heat, and the menſtruum ſo ſated with it, that it can diſ- 


ſolve no more, then it readily ſhoots into cryſtals, on be- 


ing expoſed to dry in drops before the microſcope on 
plates of glaſs; and the cryſtals which it forms are in this | 


caſe all of one kind, all ſated with gold, of a regularly 
angular figure, and their angles very ſharp. e 

Theſe cryſtals appear only like ſo many pieces of pure 
gold, of a fine luſtre and brightneſs, and ſeem maſſes of 
native gol of this form juſt taken from ſome mine. In 


order to procure theſe geld cryſtals as regularly formed as 
can be, the ſmall drop, laid on the plate of glaſs, muſt 


be poured off again at one ſide, and by this means the 


liquor being ſpread extremely thin, the cryſtals will be 
focmed extremely regular; but then they will be ſo ſmall, | 
that they are only vilible through very powerful glaſſes; 


whenthus managed, however, they ſhew their true form, 
which is regularly hexangular, but that not in form of a 
column, as in the hexangular cryltals; but in a ſhort and 


thick maſs, reſembling a die, only more long-ſhaped, | 
not ſo exactly ſquare. Notwithſtanding that theſe ſmall | 


cryllals are yellow, they are as tranſparent as cryſtal, and 
the liquor remaining about them is allo yellow and tranſ- 


parent. Some of thele cryſtals, though of the ſame fi- 


gure with the others, appear not of the ſame even and 
plain ſtructure, but are plainly ſcen to be formed of a 
great number of rings, or concentric circles, extended 


round each other. Copper being put into this ſolution, 


ſo highly ſated with 3%, is not preyed upon ſo faſt as in 


a weaker ſolution ; fome few air-bubbles, however, are | 
driven to the ſurface, but without any great effect, but if 


the ſolution be diluted with a little water, the acid then 
preys with violence upon a piece of copper put into it. 
A part of the copper is ſoon diflolved, and the liquor be- 
comes green, and a {mall portion of the gold, out of the 
ſolution, is precipitated on the copper, in the place of 


that part of it which was diffolved. In this caſe alſo the 


gold, in ſome meaſure, emulates the appearance of the 


| filver in its concretion; ſor though it does not form re- 


gular trees and branches, it torms long and {lender fila- 
ments, and theſe do not look of a pure fine yellow, or like 


- pure. gold, but ſcem dulky, and to have ſome copper 


among them. | 

If a ſmall parcel of this ſolution be evaporated on a glaſs 
plate over a gentle heat, the nature of the metal, and its 
eſſects on vitriſied bodies, are more eaſily diſcovered than 
one would expect in ſuch ſmall quantitics. Where the 


liquor has lain the thinneſt in this caſe, the glaſs is tinged 


red by the entrance of the particles of gold, into its ſur— 


face, which they do eaſily; becauſe in thoſe places where | 
the liquor lay thin, they formed themſclves into extremely 


minute concretions, according to the foregoing oblcrva- 
tions, and it is well known, that red is the colour which 


gold imparts in the earth to cryſtals and other ſtones, and 


in the experiments of the chemiſts, to glaſs of any kind. 
In ſuch places as the liquor has lain thicker in, and has 
been conſequently evaporated in larger quantity, and ſrom 


caſe pure geld, left from the evaporation 


| Farther, all the metallic bodies that diſſolve in 2 


a larger portion of the gold, the glaſs is EY 


but there is ſeen a remainder of the ſolution Wo ft, 


it: this however is not formed into eryſtals, but unt 
m this 
metalline f This h ; "NS prope 
orm. us NOWever. Was in ſuch minut per 

e con. 


cretions, that where they lay fingle, or ſega; 

were not viſible, according to Mr. Lewenhoetky,”* wy, 
to the naked eye, and he computes that may a, 
millions of them were not equal in ſize to 1 i pee 
of ſand: in moſt places they were not however t i 
parate, but were formed into oblong and fender a 
tions, which were ſometimes ſimple, and fometine . 
moſe, and the microſcope ſhews theſe erbeten 85 
elegantly, ſome in form of ſimple threads — yt 
branches of trees or plants, | Spc. 
The denſity of g/ is no way better ſeen than in thi. 
periment; for though it may eaſily be conceiveq © 
ſuch particles of theſe as were but of a thouſang wy 
lionth part, or much leſs than that, of the bigneſ; = 
grain of ſand, muſt needs be of an almoſt inconceiraþ|; 


thinnels, yet not the ſmalleit of theſe would tranſmit an 


light through it, but all were as perfectly opake as 

piece of ſheet-lead. A ſmall drop of a ſolution of gold 1 
aqua regia being laid over a ſtrong fire, approachin 
by degrees, till being expoſed to its utmoſt fury, both he 
gold, and the glaſs on which it lies, begin to melt; i 
this caſe the gold is found concreted in like manner int 
filaments compoſed of globules, or of particles near 
round; and if it be taken from the fire juſt at that tithe 
when the glaſs only begins to run, it affords to the m. 
croſcope a very diſtinct way of obſerving the ramiſics 


tions of the gold and filver-ores in their firſt ſtate, and | 


ſhews how they are formed. Phil. Tranſ. No 286, 

Solutions of gold in the pure marine acid, and in mix. 
tures of the pure acids of nitre and ſea- ſalt, are not made 
to cryltallize without great difficulty; in order to which, 
the liquor ſhould be evaporated, till only about one half 
of it remains, and then ſet by in the cold, with the ad- 
dition of a few drops of pure ſpirit of wine. The em. 
tals obtained from high coloured ſaturated ſolutions are 


generally of a red colour, and ſometimes, as it has been 


ſaid, of a deep ruby red. If any light eſſential oil be 
poured upon a ſolution of gold in aqua regia, and the 
mixture be ſhook, the geld will paſs into the oily matter, 
float with it upon the ſurface, and be kept for a little time 
diſſolved by it; the metal, however, will gradually ſepa- 
rate, and be thrown off to the fides in bright yellow 


films, which on ſhaking the veſſel fall to the bottom. 


ETHER, poured on in the fame manner, will float diſ- 
tinct on the ſurface, become yellow by imbibing the goi, 


as the yellow tinge of the acid diminiſhes, keep it per- 


manently diſſolved, and, when loaded with the ponderous 
metal, continue ſtill to float upon the acid; and, as yi 
is the only one of the known metals, which the ether 
takes up from acids, this fluid affords a ready method of 
diſtinguiſhing g9/d contained in acid ſolutions. See Ar: 


RUM Ppotabrle, 5 185 5 
Liquors containing a groſſer inflammable matter, as wine, 


vinegar, ſolution of tartar, are likewiſe found to extri- 
cate gold from aqua regia in its metallic form ; but with 
this difference from the preceding, that the gu/d, inſtead 
of floating on the ſurface, falls generally to the bottom. 
Gold may be precipitated from ſolutions in aqua regis by 
adding the ſolution of any ſixt alkaline falt, or a volatik 
alkaline ſpirit, in ſufficient quantity to ſatiate the acid; 
the mixture will become turbid, and after ſtanding for 


ſome hours, the g9/d will fall to the bottom, in ſorm 0 
a browniſh yellow muddy ſubſtance, retaining ang» 
the ſaline matter. To accelerate the precipitation, © 


ſolution ſhould be diluted with three or four times : 
quantity of water, or more; and the alkaline gy 
ſhould be added gradually, and in ſmall quantities. : 
the aqua regia has been prepared with fal mating 
if the precipitation is performed with a volati f 5 
we ſhall have the /ulminating gold, Or AURUM ln 
it. Some 0 
gia, platina excepted, precipitate g from wy 1 0 
them precipitate it alſo, when they are 2 I. Abe 
ſolved in other acids, and even in aqua regie = "lacks 
precipitate occaſioned by adding tin 18 the mo 
able of theſe. A plate of pure tin, pit e 
of gold, largely diluted with water, change <4; and 
colour of the liquor into a beautiful purple a ſublddes 
by degrees, a powder of the ſame colour flo 1 en 
and leaves the menſtruum colourleſs. __ ain itil 
made in aqua regia, have the fame cle be colour; 9 
with regard both to the precipitation and ( 1 ited ſolution | 
hence e ee drawn on paper with a diate y re 
of gold, not viſible when dry, become 1 ſolution of tin. 
or purple on paſling over them a dilutc {lution Of giudy 
On dropping a ſolution of ſilver inte Able precipitao 
both metals precipitate ; the ſame don 
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mixing ſolution of gold with folution of lead 


Pure ſulphur has no action on gd. See 
However, it unites perfectly, as we have 


happens 


b The addition of any acid to this ſolution, abſorb- 


4 ine ſalt, precipitates the go/d united with the 
108 hp the falphur 570 be diſſipated by fire, or 
ſulp "lily ſeparated, by adding a little copper for ab- 
215 the ſulphur. Copper and iron like wiſe added to 
1 re of gold and hepar in fuſion, will precipitate 
1 „i, and unite with the ſulphur. 
The ſilth character of gell is, that it readily and ſpontane- 
y, 25 by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mer- 
3 . though what lord Bacon writes, viz. that gold, in 
Albig mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, 
* 1] warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be 
increaſed in bulk, more than in weight, and conſequently 
muſt be ſpecifically lighter. | 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. See AMAL- 
CAMATION of gold, and GIL DING. | 


boch of lead and antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the copel 
along with either of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate 
and fly off with them in fume, but remains fixed and 
unchanged. | 3 

All other metals, except gold and ſilver, melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, 
al other metals, except gold, even filver itſelf, undergo 
the ſame fate. Thus, it a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, 
ſtones, copper, &c. be fuſed together with antimony, 
the ſeveral matters become ſeparated, and all but the g 
tiſes to the ſurface in form w ſcoria, and is blown off 
with bellows ; but the gold remains behind, much puri- 
hed, as having loſt all its heterogeneous parts along with 


teſt of geld. See REFINING, | | 
The ſeventh charaCter is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt 
{the primary elements being here excepted). By ſimple 
we here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phy- 
fical properties of the whole maſs. Thus, if a grain of 
gold be diffolved in aqua regia, and a ſingle drop of the 
lolution be taken, a quantity of gold may be ſeparated 
therefrom, which ſhall only be the millionth part of the 


mix the two together, ſo that the geld becomes equally 


ingly, diſſolre any part of the mixture in aqua fortis, and 
2 quantity of gold will precipitate to the bottom, bearing 
the ſame proportion, as ſome have ſuppoſed, to the grain 


that the part diſſolved did to the whole maſs. On which | 


principle depends the art of A8sSA ING. 


Vat this does not appear to be ſtrictly true: for, in many | 


caſes, there is a ſenſible incquality in the diſtribution of 
the geld. M. Hellot melted upwards of twenty pounds 
of filver, containing about a ſiſty-ſixth part of gold, in a 
crucible, and poured it into cold water, in order to re- 


duce it into grains; and by dipping at different times an 


Iron ladle into the water, under the ſtream of metal, he 
received a part of the firſt running, a part of the middle, 
and a part of the laſt; the three parcels, aſſayed ſepa- 
 Raiely, were all found to differ with regard to the quan- 
ty ot gell contained in them. 3 has 
185 hftery ug All the known parts of the earth afford 
m precious metal; though with great difference, in 
as A purity and abundance. Europe, fo fertile in 

fr relpects, comes ſhort of all other quarters in gold. 


he moſt conſiderable mines i l 4 
| s in this quarter of the globe 
ee of the Upper Hungary; and particularly that | 


„„ which has continued to yield gold for ten 
a mice E MENS ſurniſhes the molt ; and particularly 
vinoes of lle '$ Ge Mexico, and Chili, and other pro- 
he Bean. puſh Weſt Indies; to which may be added 
vane Fa onging to the king of Portugal. 
and As f 0 Ree particularly Sumatra, Pegu, China, 
1 3 hilippine lands, and Borneo, gold is 
eaſt into w 2 quantities. At Canton, the g is 
wo penn Sis 2 ten tale weight, or twelve ounces 
theſe # y-wetphts four grains, of an equal fineneſs : 


1\ . Id . 2 
bes are bigger at both their ends than in the mid- 


C for d 1 7 . * 
b med with their brims rifing above the reſt, ſo that 


9 lomewhat reſembles a boat; from the 
del which, in cooling, ſinks into a ſmall pit, ariſe 


one Within another 
| a er; anc - > 
cle are, the 6 and the ſmaller and cloſer 


ner the gold is. Cold in b 1 
comes chi. $9id | 20/4 in bars or ingots 
Kay a chieſſy from Cochinchina and Tonquin ; the ſhoes 


Aba . N 
Og wy often debafed and gilt. By the laws of 


e coaſt, ang orbidden to be exported, 


obſerved, with the hepar ſulphuris, or liver of ſul- 


The ſixth character is, that it withſtands the violence | 


grain, and yet ſhall have all the characters of gold. Or, | 
if you fuſe a grain of geld with a large maſs of ſilver, and | 


the other metals. And hence antimony is uſed as the 


diffuſed through the whole maſs, you will have in every | 
particle of the maſs a particle of perſe& gold. Accord- | 


— — 


interior parts of Africa likewiſe afford | 
8reat quant. interior ts 0 rica likewile affore 
| Fn ol this precious metal. Some gold has 
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been diſcovered in Britain, at different times, though his 
therto in ſmall quantities. It is chiefly found in that kind 
of tin-ore, called the ſtream tin. | | 

Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, aſſerts, that there is not 
any ſand or ſtone, but geld may be procured from, lime- 
ſtone only excepted ; the misfortune is, that the expence 
of ſeparating it much ſurmounts the profits. 

Many of the common ſands, particularly the yellow, red, 
black, and thoſe inclining to a violet colour, appear to be 
rich in * Becher and Cramer preſume, that there is 
no ſand in nature entirely free from it; Becher under- 
took to ſeparate it with profit from the common lea-ſands, 
and entered into engagements with the ſtates of Holland 
for eſtabliſhing a mineral work on this foundation; but 
the iſſue, though favourable, does not appear to have 
been ſufficiently lucrative z for the ſcheme was never 
C _ 

Gold is chiefly found in mines ; though there is ſome alſo 
found in the ſand and mud of rivers and torrents; parti- 
cularly in Guinea. This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, 
and is called appsypuoogs gold duſt, From Cape-coait, 


on the coaſt of Guinea, we receive yearly between two 
and three thouſand ounces of the duſt; and three or four 


hundred ounces are ſaid to be collected yearly from the 


ſands of the Gambia, and caſt into bars at James-fort, 


one of our ſettlements on that river. Ihe gold duſt from 


Africa, in its pureſt ſtate, is ſaid to be from twenty-one 
to upwards of twenty-two carats fine; but the natives 


frequently mix with it filings of braſs. However, this 
adulteration may be eaſily detected by the hydroſtatic ba- 
lance, or by pouring on the mixture a ſmall quantity of 
aqua fortis, which will receive a blue tinCture from the 
copper in the braſs. | | 


There are many European rivers, which roll particles of 


gold in their ſand; from collecting which the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants derive ſome advantage: ſuch are the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Danube, the Elb, 
&c. and the Schwartz, in Upper Saxony, is ſaid to be 
rich in this metal, and its ſands to be worked with great 


profit. The gold is found molt plentifully in theſe rivers, 


where their courſe is ſlow and uninterrupted, where the 


ſand is reddiſh or blackiſh, which, being more ponderous 


than the white ſand, determines the particles of go/d to 


ſubſide with it, and when the water has ſubſided after a 


flood. 

Glauber tells us, that there is a third ſort of gold, ſcarce 
found any where but in the drains of the mountains of 
Chili, which they ſeparate from the earth by waſhing ; 
whence the places where it is found, or ſeparated, are 
called /avaderos. . „ 2 

This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine : at about fix 
feet deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt, and from 


hence commences the ſtratum, or bed of geld. Between 


are banks of ſoft bluiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, 


_ which yet are not gold, but only pyrites,. or marcaſite of 


gold. | 


When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they en- 


deavour to bring rivulets to it (which in theſe mountains 
are very frequent, in order, by force thereof, to tear off 


the upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. This 


they forward by looſening it, and digging with ſpades, 
&c. As ſoon as the golden earth is uncovered, they turn 
off the water, and dig up the ſoil by force of arm; and 


loading it on mules, carry it to the lavaderos, i. e. a fort. 
of baſons of water, where the earth undergoing divers 
repeated lotions, in different waters, the earthy and im- 


pure part is all ſeparated and carried off by the ſtream, 
and the go/d left at bottom. This method of getting g9/4 


is immenſely gainful; the expences being but trifling, 
compared with thoſe accruing in the common way by 


machines, fire, and quickſilver: the richeſt of theſe la- 


vaderos is that de PEſtancia del Rey, twelve leagues from 


the Conception, a port of the South Sea. Thuringia, 


and ſome other places along the Rhine, are the only 
places in Europe where gold is got in this manner. | 
The way of ſeparating it is this: they have a long trough 
made with a declivity, and lined at the bottom with flan- 
nel, or coarſe cloth ; the ſand is received into this; and 
while it is ſtirred about in the water by the hand, the 
ſand is waſhed off, and the ſmall particles of go/ left in 
the pores, and among the woolly matter of the flannel, 
which is afterwards waſhed out from thence. The gold 
is afterwards extracted from the remaining matter by 
mercury. | | 
This is the method where the ſand is fine ; but when it 
is mixed with large gravel, they ſiſt it through wire fieves, 
whoſe meſhes are of one determinate ſize, or a kind of 
baſket made of rods, placed at the upper end of the 
trough, by which means all the g/d 1s ſure to go through 
with the ſand, and the gravel or larger ſtones are left be- 
hind, and thrown away. The ſand thus ſeparated is 
treated as before; and there is no danger + any gold 
| being 
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GOL 

being thrown away with the gravel, becauſe it is ex- 
tremely rare to meet with any one grain of geld in this 
ſtate ſo large as a barley-cornz and therefore as the 
meſhes of their ſieves are kept to more than that ſize, 
there is no fear of loſing any of the metal. 

The geld of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall 
pieces, or grains, of different forms and weights. Of 
this ſort, among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus into 
Spain, to let them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there 
were ſome of eighteen ounces weight; and the relations 
of thoſe days aſſure us, that in 1502 there were others 
found of thirty-two pounds weight. 

Reaumur reports, that a piece was ſhewn to the French 
academy, which weighed four hundred and forty-eight 
ounces; and another, in the cabinet of Antonio Porto- 
carero, weighed upwards of five hundred and twenty- 


eight ounces ; both which pieces, on being aſſayed, were | 


found to be of different fineneſs in different parts of the 
maſs. However, it is rare to meet with maſſes of the 
weight even of an ounce : the Jargeſt in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſuem weighs but fifteen penny-weights. 

The other kind of geld is dug up in the ſtony glebes, 
which is what they call the mineral, or ore of geld: theſe 
glebes are of various colours, and lie uſually one hun- 
dred and fifty, or one hundred and fixty fathom deep. 
They ſtrike fire with ſteel, and are not foluble in aqua 
fortis. Along with the geld they uſually contain ſome 
other mineral and metallic matter, particularly filver ; 
without ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 

The quantity of geld, in proportion to the earthy and 
ſtony matter mixed with it, appears to be in general ex- 


ceeding ſmall. Voyagers of credit relate, that the com- | 


mon yield is no more than five or {ix ounces of geld upon 
the caxon, or fifty hundred pounds of the mineral. 
Gor.D, manner of ſeparating. They firſt break the me- 
talline ſtone with iron mallets, pretty ſmall; then carry 
it to the mills, where it is ground into a very fine powder 
and laſtly paſs it through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves one af- 
ter another, the laſt as fine as any of our ſilk ſieves. 
The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs, and 


ſoaked for ſome time in a ſolution of common ſalt ; the | 


proper quantity of 3 is then ſqueezed in through 
a linen cloth, ſo as to fall li | 
and the mixture being well ſtirred and kneaded, the gold 
is incorporated, with the application of a gentle heat, in 
| five or fix days. After this the water, with the recre- 
mentitious earth, is ariven out of the tubs by means of 
other hot waters poured thereon. This done, there re- 
mains nothing but a maſs of mercury with all the gold 
that was in the ore. The mercury they ſeparate from it 
by diſtillation in large alembics. The geld, in this ſtate, 
is called virgin gold; as well as that found in the ſand 
of rivers, or that. in grains in the mines, becauſe none 
of them have paſſed the fire. After this they uſually 
Fuſe it in crucibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. _ 


The method of working this ore at Chremnitz in Hun- | 


gary, does not differ much from that already deſcribed, 
and is as follows: they waſh the pounded ore very often, 


and lay it in powder upon cloths, and by the gentle and | 
oblique deſcent of the water over it, and their continual | 


ſtircing of it, the earthy, clayiſh, and lighter parts are 


all clean waſhed away, while the heavier and metalline | 


remain in the cloth. Not much unlike to this proceeding 
is that with ſheeps ſkins and wool, which they place ei- 
ther in the water that comes from the works, or in the 
| ftreams of rivulets, which have their origin in hills where 
there is much gold ; ſo that while the water or fluid parts 
paſs through or over them, the more ſolid, heavy, and 
metalline are inſnared and detained, and by this means 


the ſkin becomes a golden-fleece. The cloths which are 


by the Chremnitz-works in this manner impregnated with 
gold, are waſhed in large tubs of water, and after ſettling, 
the water is decanted ſlowly oft; the ſediment which is 
left behind is, after this, waſhed in three or four other 
waters, and to the clean remainder they add quickſilver, 


which they then work and knead into an amalgam, like | 


_ dough or paſte. When they have worked this together 
for an hour or two, they throw it into water, and waſh 


off the quickfilver, which did not adhere, and then there 


remains a pure and perfect maſs of the amalgam. They 
ſqueeze as much of the quickſilver as they can from this, 
firſt through coarfe cloths and then through fine ones ; 


they then put the remainder on a perforated plate, which | 


they place over a deep pan, ſet in the earth, in the bot- 
tom of which there is put ſome quickſilver; they then 
cover with a hollow earthen-lid, luting it carefully on, 
and when the lute is dry they make a charcoal fire over it. 
By this means the quickſilver yet remaining with the gold 
in the amalgam, is driven off, and runs down through 


the holes of the plate, mixing itſelf with the reſt in the 


bottom of the pan, and the geld is left alone in a ſpungy 
maſs, which ly needs once melting in the common 


| 


ke a dew over the ſurface ; | 


way to be pure and malleable 204. 1 
p. 67. See other proceſſes deſcribed und. 
AMALGAMATION of gold. 8 
When the gold is intimately combined in th 
of ferrugineous ſands, the ſand ſhould be : 
and quenched in water, and the igt Bi 
repeated four times or oftener. Mi 
cined, with twice its weight of gr 
own weight of black lux, conſiſting dr un and ity 
and two or three of tartar, mixed and barn e of nitre, 
veſſel to a black alkaline coal, and then Nd Covered 
into a crucible, and cover it with ſeq ſalt qi 1 OY 
fire till it has ceaſed to crackle. Expoſe Fi over the 
a blaſt furnace to a ſtrong fire, and ſtir the r 2 
ſionally with an iron rod 3 when the ſcoria is hec er Orcas 
as water, which 1s known by the rod's comin ge " 
clean, let the crucible be left to cool; and x e 
tained in the ſand will be transferred to the 100 "0 
may be ſeparated from it with a cupel or teſt, 15 and 
ver contained in theſe ſands, may be ſeparated 1 y 
gold, after cupellation, either by aqua repia or a * 
tis. Inſtead of the black flux, four parts of 1 - 
three of powdered charcoal, will anſwer the _ 
when applied to thirty-two parts of lead, and amy 
the calcined ſand. Or, the calcined ſand may be bole 
in melted lead, without any inflammable or ſaline addi 
tion. When gold is intimately combined with other me. 
tals in their ores, the ore is to be run down in the {ame 
manner as the ſame kind of ore without 99/4: and the 
gold may be afterwards ſeparated by different procell 
according to the nature of the metal. | 
'There are various methods of ſeparating geld from git 
works : it may be ſeparated from the ſurface of filver, d. 
ther by ſpreading over the gilt ſilver a paſte made of pow. 


the article 


ade deten 
d e red hot 
ntton and extin&ticn 
* the land, thus cal. 


ing it till the matter ſmokes, and is nearly diy; thror 
it into water, and the geld will eaſily come off by rubbing 
it. with a ſcratch bruth : or, by putting the gilt filver int 
common aqua regia, neatly boiling and turning the me. 
tal frequently, till it becomes all over black: then wah 
it with water and rub it with the ſcratch bruſh, which 
will diſengage the go/d left by the aqua regia. See Git» 
ING. „ 
Gold may be ſeparated from gilt copper, by applying 3 
ſolution of borax to the gilt parts with a pencil, and 
ſprinkling over the place thus moiſtened, a little powdered 
ſulphur ; when the piece is made red-hot, and quenched 
in water, the gold may be wiped off with a bruſh, 
Gold may be recovered from wood, gilt on a water fze, 
by ſteeping it for a quarter of an hour, in a quantity of 
very hot water, ſuſhcient to cover it; then ſcrub the 
wood in a little warm water, with ſhort {tiff briſtle vruibes 
of different ſizes : boil the whole mixture of water, ſize, 
gold, &c. to dryneſs; make the dry matter red hot in 
crucible to burn off the ſize, and grind the remainder with 
mercury. The g will be more eaſily laid hold of by the 
mercury, by the addition of ſome clean ſand. 


TOUCH=/tone, and TOUCH-necdles, but more ſecurely 1 
fire; which latter method conſiſts of two proceſſes; tue 
one for ſeparating g from filver by aqua fortis, and te 
other from baſe metals, by keeping the mist inſuſion 0k 
| ſome time upon a cupel or corpEL, with tac action 
of lead. See ASSAYING. . . 
GoLD, manner of refining. There are three principal _ 
thods of refining gel; the firſt with antimony 5 tue its 
cond with ſublimate; and the third with aqua forts. 
This laſt method is called departing, or Fass. dee 
DEPART, PARTING, and QUARTATION» 
For the two former, fee REFINING. __ 
There are ſeveral other methods or refining 3 
aqua regia, with the vitriolic acid, with lead 2 
called cupellation, COPPELLING, er teſting, us bp = 
poſition of nitre, or ſea-ſalt, green vitriol ue * 
brick-duſt, called comentation, which the reader wy 
defcribed under the articles AS$AYING» 
TION, PARTING, REFINING, and TESTIN 
Gol. p, for the making of. See PHILOSOPHER? 
TRANS FCC 
GoLD beating, and GOLD beater ein. Sees elt 
Gol p, burniſbed, is that which 1 poliſhed 2 20 
ſtrument called a BURNISHER) il it be We de gildng 
gilding on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, 113 be 
in water. See GILDING. | 
GOLD chain. See CHAIN. coach 
GOLD coin, or ſpecies of gold. See Com 725 i. p. 174 
Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce» 4 in the Jet 
dates the firſt coining of gold in Englan 5 1 
13443 for it appears by 18 Edw. III. a 7 be coined! 
different coins of gd were then orderec „ the weight 
viz. one of the value of fix ſhillings, wy half that 
of two ſmall florins of Florence; a lech yalus 
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dered ſal ammoniac moiſtened with aqua fortis, and hex i 


Gol. p, manner of aſſaying. This is perſormed with the 
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0 weight; and a third of a quarter of the firſt, 
flue 7 1 was 23 Carats 34 grains fine, with half a grain 
The g/l Three other geld coins were alſo coined in the 
of allo | viz. one of 6s. 8d. value, called a gold noble; 
be heft If that value, called maille nobles, and a 
others o arter of the firſt, called fer/ing, or farthing | 
third 3 for an inſtrument invented by Mr. Boyle for 
; * counterfeit gold coin, ſee Floating Lol p- 
a on glaſs and china. See GLass, G1LDING, 
ELAIN- | 
ed glazing. See GLazing . 
po olaured metal is produced by melting zinc with cop- 
oy” According to the purity of the zinc and copper, 
jons in which they are mixed, and the inti- 
of their union, the compound metal proves more 
10 malleable, and approaches more or leſs to the co- 
hs c 11d, Some direct the zinc to be taken only in a 
2 v4 Exth part of the weight of the copper, and others 
k n equal weight or more. Dr. Lewis obſerves, from 
ve” reſult of many experiments, that both with the 
_ and largeſt of theſe quantities of zinc, the metal 
proves more like gold than with the intermediate propor- | 
he colour of theſe compounds is improved by a ſmall 
nixturs of ſome other metallic bodies. Cramer recom- 
mends the addition of a ſmall quantity of pure tin to 
copper, melted with a fourth or ſixth part of zinc, which 
forms a compound metal, that acquires, on being*wel] 
cleaned, and laid in the air for ſome days, a ſuperficial | 
colour of fine gold. Geotiroy ſays that iron has the belt 
efet; with the proportions of ten parts of zinc, eight | 
of copper, and one of iron-filings, he produced a metal 
of a fine ſmooth grain, compact, hard, and bright, and | 
of + beautiful gold colour. By making the copper firſt 
into braſs, and then melting it with a ſuitable quantity of 
zinc, a metal may be obtained of ſuperior quality to that 
produced either by melting the copper and zinc, or by 
impregnating the copper with zinc, by cementation and 
ſulion with calamine z which is a method ſometimes prac- 


„e 


Y 


| prepares a go/d-coloured metal in great perfection, has a 
fine kind of braſs made on purpoſe for this uſe. The 
union of the copper and zinc in fuſion, ſucceeds beſt and | 
with leaſt loſs of the zinc; according to Dr. Lewis, by 
uſing a mixture of black flux and borax, or a compoſition 
of twelve parts of green glaſs powdered, fix parts of pot- 


this flux is fuſed in the crucible, the copper and zinc are 
dropped into it; and when they appear perfectly melted, 
they are to be well ſtirred together with an iron rod, and | 
expeditiouſly poured out. The ſame flux will ſerve for 
melting ſeveral freſh quantities of the metal. 
gives the following receipt for making a gola- coloured 
metal : eight parts of diſtilled verdigriſe, 1. e. of verdi- 


lzation, and four parts of Alexandrian tutty, with two 
of nitre, and one of borax, are direQed to be mixed with 
oil to the conſiſtence of pap ; then melted in a crucible, 
and poured into a flat mould firſt well warmed. A com- 
polition of this kind is called Av RUN ſophi/ticum. 
The following method is recommended by Homberg for 


zinc: make an amalgam of one part pure copper, and 
three parts quickſilver; ſee AMALGA MATION of Copper : 
oil this in river water for two hours, then diſtil off the 


the copper and fuſe it, and it will be found of a beautiful 
geld colour, wore ductile than common copper, and ex- 
remely well fitted for watch-work, gilding and the finer 


that a gold-coloured metal may be made from a mixture 
of copper and tin, and directs it to be compounded in 

e following manner: take one half ounce of tin aſhes, 
and four half ounces of copper; melt them well together 
n acloſe luted crucible, with a {trong fire: or, take one 
alf ounce of the pureſt tin cut in pieces, and ſixteen half 
eunces of pure copper beaten into thin plates; lay the 


tin between the copper-plates, lute the crucible cloſe, and 


or s tarniſhed ſuperficially, b 
"ook 8 urine, to a colour Fl like that of gold, that 
this K icts have been if ued in France to prevent frauds 
ox ind with regard to wire and laces. | 
ou . as ed pigments. See PIGMENTS. . 
% "ured varniſh. See LacqQu ts. 

„„ Crown. See STANDARD. 
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tiſed. A very ingenious artiſt, ſays Dr. Lewis, who now | 


aſh, two of borax, and one of powdered charcoal : when | 
Dr. Hooke | 


griſe purificd by ſolution in diſtilled vinegar and cryſtal- | 


giving a gold colour to copper, without the addition of | 
quckllver in a retort, and cohobate it once; take out | 


machines and utenſils. The celebrated Mr. Pott affirms, | 


= — ſtrong fire. See Prince's METAL and To M- 


certain vapours, as | 


per gilt, or braſs beaten into leaves like the 
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OLD, fine or pure, is that purged by the fire of all its im- 
purities, and all alloy. The Latins call it aurum purum, 
aurum primum, aurum obrizum, aurum coctum. 

The moderns frequently call it gold of twenty-four carats ; 
but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very 
pure; and there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a 
carat. Gold of twenty-two carars has one part of ſiver, 
and another of copper : that of twenty-three carats hag 
half a part, i. e. half a twenty-fourth of each. 


Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the ancients 


was gold of nineteen 
fifth ſilver. 


From an ordinance of king John of France, it appears 


carats z or four parts gold, and 4 


that the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of 19 carats I-5th 3 


and yet it is added that it was the beſt and fineſt go/d then 
known on earth, See STANDARD. 


* 


Gol p, fulminating, aurum fulminans. See AURUM and 


Chemical Hiftory of Gol. D, above. 


GoLD, leaf, or beaten GOLD, is gold beaten with a hammer 


into exceedingly thin leaves. It is aſtoniſhing to conſi- 
der the fineneſs to which a body of gold is thus reduced. 
In an experiment of Reaumur's, forty-two ſquare inches 
and three tenths of gold leaf, weighed one grain troy ; 
and Mr. Boyle found that fifty and ſeven tenths weighed 
but a grain. As a cubic inch of gold weighs 4902 grains; 
the thickneſs of the gold leaf examined by the one was the 
207355th, and of that by the other only the 24853 2nd 
part of an inch. See DucT1iLiTyY of Gold, | 


This gold is beat on a ſmooth block of black marble, from 


two hundred to fix hundred pounds in weight, and about 
nine inches ſquare on the upper ſurface, fitted into the 
middle of a wooden frame, about two feet ſquare, ſo as 
that the ſurface of the marble and frame form one even 
plane. Three of the fides are furniſhed with a high 
ledge, and the front, which is open, has a leather flap 
faſtened to it, which the gold beater uſes as an apron, for 
preſerving the fragments of gold that fall off. Three 
hammers are employed in this buſineſs, having two round 
and ſomewhat convex faces ; the firſt, called the cutch 
hammer, is about four inches in diameter, and weighs 
fifteen or ſixteen pounds: the ſecond, called the ſhoder- 
ing hammer, weighs about twelve pounds, and is about 
the ſame diameter: the third, called the gold hammer, 
or finiſhing hammer, weighs ten or eleven pounds, and 
is nearly of the ſame width. The French uſe four ham- 
mers, differing both in ſize and ſhape from thoſe of our 
workmen. 1 . | 
The gold beaters alſo uſe three kinds of animal mem- 
branes; ſome of which are laid between the leaves to 
prevent their uniting together, and others over them to 
defend them from injury by the action of the hammer. 
For the outlide cover, they uſe common parchment made 
of theep ſkin ; for interlaying with the gold, firſt, the 
ſmootheſt and cloſeſt vellum made of calves ſkin; and 
afterwards, the much finer ſkins of ox-gut, ſtript off 
from the large ſtraight gut flit open, prepared on purpoſe 
for this uſe, and hence called gold beater's ſein. The 
general proceſs of their preparation, is ſaid to conſiſt in 
applying one upon another, by the ſmooth ſides, in a 
moiſt ſtate, in which they readily cohere and unite inſe= 
parably, ſtretching them on a frame, and carefully ſcrap- 
ing off the fat and rough matter, ſo as to leave only the 
fine exterior membrane of the gut; beating them between 
double leaves of paper, to force out the remaining unc- 
tuoſity; moiſtening them once or twice with an infuſion 
of warm ſpices, and laſtly, drying and prefling them. 
It is ſaid, that ſome calcined gypſum, or plaiſter of Paris, 
is rubbed with a hare's foot, both on the vellum and ox- 
gut ſkins, which fill up their pores, and prevent the go/d 
leaf from ſticking. Theſe ſkins, after ſeventy or eighty 
repetitions become unfit for uſe ; but their virtue may be 
reſtored by interlaying them with leaves of paper moiſt- 
ened with vinegar or white wine, beating them for a 
whole day, and afterwards rubbing them over with plaiſ- 
the dextrous application of freſh ſkins. L 
Gol p, the manner of preparing and beating. They firſt melt 
ga quantity of the pureſt gold in a black lead crucible, with 
ſome borax, in a wind furnace, and pour it into an iron 


wide, previouſly greaſed and heated; the bar of geld is 
made red hot and forged on an anvil into a long plate, 
which is farther extended, by being paſſed repeatedly be- 
_ tween poliſhed ſteel rollers, till it becomes a ribbon, as 
thin as paper. This ribbon is divided by compaſſes, and 
cut with ſheers into equal pieces, which are forged on an 
anvil till they are an inch ſquare, and aiterwards well 
nealed. Two ounces of geld, which is the quantity melt- 
ed at a time, make a hundred and fifty of theſe ſquares, 
ſo that each of them weighs ſix grains and two fifths; 
and as 4902 grains of gold make a cubic inch, the thick- 
neſs of the ſquare pieces is about the 766th part of - | 
med 


F 77 


ter of Paris: and even holes in them may be repaired by 


ingot mould, fix or eight inches long, and 4 of an inch 


| GoLn precipitate wi 
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Inch. All theſe ſquares are interlaid with leaves of vel- 
lum, three or four inches ſquare; one leaf being laid be- 


tween every two of them, and about twenty more of the | 


leaves are laid on the outhdes : over theſe is drawn a 
parchment caſe, open at both ends, and over this another, 


in a contrary direction, ſo that the vellum and geld leaves 


are kept tight and cloſe. The whole is then beaten with 
the beavieſt hammer, till the g/d is ſtretched to the ex- 
tent of the vellum : the pieces, taken out of this caſe or 


MOULD, are cut in four with a ſteel knife; and the fix | 


hundred pieces thus produced are interlaid, in the ſame 


manner, with pieces of the ox-gut ſkins, five inches | 


ſquare. The beating is repeated with a lighter hammer, 
till the golden plates have acquired the extent of the 
ſkin; when they are divided into four, by apiece of cane 
cut to an edge. The whole number of leaves is then di- 
vided into four parcels, which are interlaid, as before, 
and beaten ſeparately, till they are ſtretched for the third 


time to the ſize of the ſkins. The French repeat the di- 
viſion and beating once more. After the laſt beating, the 


leaves are taken up by the end of a cane inſtrument, and 
being thrown flat on a leathern cuſhion, are cut to a ſize, 
one by one, with a ſquare frame of cane made of a pro- 
er ſharpneſs, or with a frame of wood edged with cane. 
hey are then fitted into books of twenty-five Jeaves each, 


the paper of which is well ſmoothed, and rubbed with 


red bole to prevent their ſticking to it. The ſize of the 
French gold leaves is from ſomewhat leſs than three inches 
to 35 ſquare; that of ours, from three inches to 33. 

The French prepare what is called green gold leaf, from 
a compoſition of one part of copper and two of ſilver, 
with eighty of gel; but Dr. Lewis obſerves that ſuch 
an admixture gives no greenneſs to gold, and that this 
kind of leaf is made from the ſame fine gold, as the high- 
elt gold-coloured fort, the greeniſh hue being a fuperh- 
cial teint given to the gold in ſome part of the proceſs : 
this leaf is chiefly uſed for the gilding of books. A kind 
of leaf, called party gold, is formed by laying a thick leaf 
of ſilver, and a thinner one of gold, flat on one another; 


they are then heated and prefled together, ſo as to unite. 


and cohere: and being beaten into fine leaves, as in the 
- foregoing proceſs, the gell, though only in quantity a 


fourth of that of the filver, extends over it and every 


where covers it. 


G01 D, million of, a phraſe often uſed to ſignify a million 


of crowns. | 8 35 
GoLD money. See Money and Coin. 


Gor p, Moſaic, is gold applied in pannels on a proper 


ground, diſtributed into ſquares, lozenges, and other 
compartments; part of which is ſhadowed to raiſe or 
heighten the reſt. See MosaIc. | | 


GoLD plates for enamelling are generally made of ducat gold, 
Whoſe fineneſs is from 233 to 234 carats; and the fineſt 
gold is the beſt for this purpoſe, unleſs where ſome parts | 


of the gold are left bare and unpoliſhed, as in watch- 
caſes, ſnuff-boxes, &c. for which purpoſe a mixture of 


alloy is neceſſary, and filver is preferred to copper, be- 
cauſe the latter diſpoſes the plates to tarniſh, and turn | 


green. See ENAMELLING. 


GoLD, potable, aurum potabile. See AURUM potabile, and | 


the Chemical hiſtory of GOLD. 


GoLD powder, for the purpoſes of G61LDING, may be made 
by grinding geld leaf with honey; ſee Shell. Gol D: by 


diſtilling to drynefs a ſolution of geld in aqua regia; by 
evaporating the mercury from an amalgam of gold, tak- 


ing care well to ſtir the maſs near the end of the pro- 


ceſs; or by precipitating gel from its ſolution in aqua 
regia; by applying to it a ſolution of common green vi- 
triol in water, or ſome copper, &c. See Chemical hiſ- 
tory of GoLD. „ | 


in diſſolving the tin, and diluting the ſolution. For this 
purpoſe, a mixture of two parts of aqua fortis, and one 
of ſpirit of ſalt, is ſuppoſed to be the beſt menſtruum 
for the tin. Into this mixture ſome fine block tin, gra- 
nulated, is to be Jet fall, grain by grain, waiting till one 
grain is diſſolved before another is dropped in, that the 
diſſolution may go on ſlowly, without any heat or diſ- 
charge of fumes. The gold is diſſolved in common aqua 
regia; and a few drops of this ſolution being mixed with 
ſome ounces of pure water, as many drops of the ſolu- 
tion of tin are added. If the mixture changes immedi- 
ately to a clear bright purpliſh red colour, the due de- 
gree of dilution has been determined ; if the colour ap- 
pears dull, a greater quantity of water muſt be added for 
the reſt of the ſolutions. After the mixture has depoſited 
its red matter, and become clear, a little more of the tin 
ſolution is to be dropped in, for diſcovering and preci- 
pitating any go/d that may ſtill remain in it: the liquor 
- being then poured off, the precipitate is waſhed and 


th tin, called alſo, from its ſuppoſed | 
diſcoverer, calx Caſ/iz, is prepared with great care both | 


| 


| 


ſmith. 


GoL p- ſmiths, Company of, in London. See 
OLD thread, or ſpun gold, is a flatted gi 
ped or laid over a thread of yellow bk, 
with a wheel and iron bobins. 
but complex machinery, a num 
twiſted at once by the turning of one wh 
cipal art conſiſts in ſo regulating the motion, 
veral circumvolutions of the flatted wire on cac 
may juſt touch one another, and 
continued covering. At Milan, it 
ſort of flatted wire, gilt only on on 
upon the thread, ſo that only the gi 
is alſo a gilt copper wire, made, in tt 
the gilt Glver, chiefly at Nuremberg: 3 
of France require it to be ſpui 
The Chineſe, inſtead 0 b 
lips of gilt paper, which they interweave in th 
and twiſt upon Glk threads. 
GoLD, tun of, is a kind of money of accou 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries, con 
dred thouſand florins. 
A hundred pounds of, or in, 
two pounds ten ounces: the ſum in 


threads. 


con. 


| dried, Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn, 
GLass. 
For other methods of precipitatin 
tory of GoLD. 
(30LD, queen. See 
Gol p, /hel!, is that uſed by the gilders and i} 
with which gold letters are written. 1 
ing gold leaves, or gold beaters fragm 
honey, and afterwards ſeparating th 
powdered gold by means of water. Whe 
waſhed away, the gold may be put on pa 
ſhells; whence its name. When it is 
with gum-water, or ſope-fuds. The Ge 
powder, prepared from the Dutch gold lea 
manner, is generally uſed, and 
with varniſh, anſwers the end 
as well as the genuine, 
Gor pee for burniſhed 611.D1xG is pre 
and a half of tobacco-pipe clay, half 
chalk, a quarter of an ounce of black 
of ſweet oil, and three drams of pure tal 
clay, chalk, and black-lead, ſeparately, 
ter; then mix them together, 
grind the mixture to a due conſiſtence. 
GoLD-/ize of japanners may be made by pulverizing py 
animi and aſphaltum, of each one ounce; red-lead 
tharge of gold, and umbre, of each one ounce and | 
half, mixing them with a pound of linſeed oil, and bo 
ing them, obſerving to ſtir them till the whole be incor. 
porated, and appears, on growing cold, of the conf 
of tar; ſtrain the mixture throug 
ſtopped up in a bottle, for uſe. When it is uſed, it 
muſt be ground with as much vermilion, as will in K 
an opake body, and diluted with oil of turpentine, ſo 
that it may be worked freely with the pencil. A fimple 
preparation conliſts of one pound of linſeed oil, and 
four ounces of gum animi; powder the gum, and mit it 
gradually with the boiling oil: let it continue to boil 
till it becomes of the conſiſtence of tar; ſtrain it through 
a coarſe cloth, keep and uſe it as the other. 
Gol D-/mith, or as ſome chuſe to expreſs it, /ilver-ſmith, 
the artiſt who makes veſſels, utenfils, and ornaments in 
gold or filver. The go/dſmiths work is either performed 
in the mould, or beat out with the hammer or other 
engine. All works that have raiſed figures are caſt in 
moulds, and afterwards poliſhed and finiſhed; plates or 
diſhes of filver or gell are beat out from thin flat plates, 
and tankards and other veſſels of that kind are formed of 
plates ſoldered together, and their mouldings are beat, 
not caſt. The bufineſs of the gold/mith formerly required 
much more labour than it does at preſent, for they were 
obliged to hammer the metal from the ingot to the thin- 
neſs they wanted: but there are now invented flatting- 
mills, which reduce metal to the thinneſs that is required, 
at a very ſmall expence. The golaſmith is to make his 
own moulds, and for that reaſon ought to be a good de- 
ſigner, and have a taſte in ſculpture: he alſo ought to 
know enough of metallurgy to be able to aſſay mixed 
metals, and to mix the alloy. 
The goldſmith in London employs 
him, tor the various articles of his trade, In this great 
city there are always hands that excel in every particular 
branch of the trade, and there is commonly employment 
enough for every one in his particular branch. The 
jeweller, the ſnuff-box and toy-maker, 
the gilder, the burniſher, the chaſer, 
the go/d-beater, are all employed by and under the 
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c four ounces. Twenty-two pence, in copper 
- ings and halfpence, weigh one pound avoirdupois. 
fart md gold, at 4/. the ounce, amounts to 9600. A 
a Giver; at 55. 24. the ounce, to 6200/7. A pound 
3 of gold, to 48/ An ounce is worth 4/ The 
art 7 eight 45. One grain 24. A pound of ſtetling fil- 
| bits to 2/. 26. An ounce is worth 5s. 24. The 
w— weight 34 and ſomething more; one grain a half- 
— A pound of ſilver avoirdupois comes to 31. 55 


J halfpenny. 


©, ; vir in, | t 
gre — it has undergone any action or preparation 
of fire z whence the Greeks call it «-bp3. | 


by pourid 


lavaderos in Chili: it is added, that there 
lumps of pure geld found in the mines, 

Accordinply, in the em- 
ſeveral plates of geld, 


Jotion in the 
re maſſes or 
nrtiewarly thoſe of Hungary. 
peror's collection, are {till preſerved 
id to have been thus found. | 
Virgin gold 18 ſometimes very pale, and ſo ſoft, that it 
may be moulded inte | | | 
takes an impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To 
harden it, as alio to heighten its colour, they mix emery 
with it | 
Col p, white. See PLATINA. | 
Gor. wire is a cylindrical ingot of ſilv. 
thick, two feet in length, and weighing about twenty 


fre, and atterwards drawn ſucceſſively through a great 
number of little round holes of a wire-drawing iron, 
each leſs than the other, til] it be ſometimes no bigger 


entirely of 2%; and this chiefly for one particular pur- 
poſe, that of filigree work. | oY | 
It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here 


ſhews the leaſt ſigns of the ſilver underneath it. 
reader may ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more par- 
ticular account of the manner of 
aticle DUCTILITY of gold. | 
Col p wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 


laces, embroideries, &c. 


conſequence, is the choice of the pureſt ge; for on 
this chiefly depends the beauty and durability of the co- 
tour of the laces, brocades, and other commodities pre- 
pared from it Jo a difference in this reſpect, the boaſt- 
ed ſuperiority of the French laces to the generality of 
thole made in England, till of late, has 8 wholly 


8 3 
d, the wire, It is laid that there is an advantage in its being 
his aloyed. The French filver for gilding is ſaid to be al- 


loyed with hve or 6x penny-weight, and ours with twelve 
penny weight of copper; in the pound troy. The gold 


the filyer rod, and preſſed down ſmooth with a ſteel bur- 


* Several of theſe leaves are laid over one another, 
as the 


largelt proportion ſor the beſt double gilt wire was for- 


er, merly 120 grains to a pound; but the ion of gold | 
| ö ö proportion of gold | 
nd has been of late increaſed. The firſt part of the ee 
. u procels, as well as the preparation and gilding of the 
1 performed by the reſiner, who uſes plates 
ardene 


d iteel, with a piece of tough icon welded on 


the back to prevent the ſteel from breaking. The holes 


in theſe pla 
than in th 


of __ the outer edge, and that they may contain bees- 
0 ˖ ah ek makes the rod paſs more freely, and preſerves 
1 <p from being rubbed off. One end of the rod, 
15 vi rl, ller than the reſt, is puſhed through a hole that 
" * rp it, when the plate has been properly ſecured, 
nd to the old of by ſtr ong pincers, called clamps, adapt- | 
re tive * ad to theſe pincers, which are fo con- 
7 erves at ch 1 e force, which pulls them horizontally, 
4 faltened b - lame time to preſs them together, a rope is 
en Capſtan ee _ and the other end goes round a 
ae ſeveral men rols bars, which requires the ſtrength of 


8 vel] fray 
| e ts then paſſed through the next hole ; 
& zung and drawing are repeated, till, being re- 


he ced 

*. * e the ſize of a large quill, it is delivered 
$ require © wire-drawers. The remainder of the pro- 

gh brought fro, plates of a different quality, which are 

U metallie mals yy in France, and are formed of a 

fix les are Gille Link prevailing ingredient is icon: the 


is pure gold, juſt as it is taken out of the 


duch is the a1ppo,pur ©, Or gold-duſt, and that got by 


into any figure with the band; it even | 


Iver, above an inch | 


pounds, ſuperficially gilt, or covered with gold, at the | 


|. than à hair of the head. There is very little wire made | 


drawn; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never | 
The | 


proceeding, under the | 


roil-rs of polithed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun in ſilk, or to | 
be uled flat as it ib, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, 


Manmer of forming Go1.D wire and GoL.D thread, both | 
round and flat. ihe firſt object, which is of the utmoſt | 


ow'ng. With regard to the ſilver that forms the body of | 


ls employed in thick leaves, which are applied all over 


gilding is required to be more or leſs thick. The 
Imalleſt proportion allowed by act of parliament, is 100 | 
frans of gold to a pound, or 5760 grains of filver. The | 


tes are conical, being larger in the back part [ 
e ſteel, that the rod may not be {ſcratched | 


to turn it, The rod, thus drawn through, | 


em here. Theſe plates are of two | 


| 


G 01 


| forts} ſome of conſiderable thickneſs, ſor the wire in its 


larger ſtate, and others about half, as thick, for the finer 
wire. In the uſe of theſe plates, furniſhed with a variety 
of holes, the dexterity of the workman, principally con- 
fiſts in adapting the hole to the wire: for this purpoſe he 
uſes a braſs. plate, called a ſize, on which is meaſured, 
by means of notches like ſteps cut at one end, the in- 
creaſe which a certain length of wire ſhould gain in paſi- 
ing through a freſh hole; and if the wire is, found to 
ſtretch too much or too little, the hole is widened or 
contracted. Slits of different widths, in thick poliſhed 
iron rings, ſerve alſo as gages for meaſuring the degrec 
of fineneſs of the wire. OE Ao, Jy | 
'The wire-drawer's proceſs begins with nealing the large 
wire received from the refner, which he does, by Peng 
it, coiled up, on ſome lighted charcoal, in a cylindrica 
cavity, called the pit, under a chimney, and throwing 
more burning charcoal over it. When.it is cooled by 
being quenched in water, one end is paſſed through the 
firſt hole in the thick plate, and faſtened to an upright 
wooden cylinder fix or eight inches in diameter; in the 
top of which are two ſtaples, and through theſe is paſſed 
the long arm of a handle, by which the cylinder is turned 
on its axis by ſeveral men. By this proceſs, called de- 
gro//ing, the wire is frequently nealed and quenched, 
after paſſing through every hole, or every other hole, tilt 
it is brought to about the ſize of the ſmall end of a to- 
bacco- pipe; and then cut into portions for the fine wire- 
drawer. In this laſt part of the wire-drawing proceſs, 
nealing is not neceſſary ; but the wire is waxed at every 
hole. The contrivance for drawing the wire through the 
plate in this caſe, when leſs force is needful, is a kind 
of wooden wheel placed horizontally, leaving in its upper 
ſurface ſmall holes at different diſtances from the axis, 
into one or other of which, according to the force re- 
quired, is inſerted the end of an upright handle, whoſe 
upper end is received in a hole made in a croſs bar above. 
From this the wire is wound off upon a ſmaller cylinder, 
called a rochett, placed on the ſpindle. of a ſpinning- 
wheel; and this cylindef.being placed behind the plate, 
the wire is again drawn through upon the firſt; and be- 
ing brought to the proper fineneſs, it is nealed for the 
flatting mill. In this nealing, the wire is wound on a 
large hollow copper bobin, tet upright, including ſmall- 
coal, and encompaſſed with lighted charcoal or ſmall- 
coal, communicating a gradual heat. 'The wire, in this 
ſtate, muſt be watched and removed from the heat, when 
it appears of the proper colour. The next. operation is 
that of the flatting-mill, which conſiſts of two perfectly 
round and exquiſitely poliſhed rollers, formed internally 
of iron, and welded over with a plate of refined ſteel : 
theſe rollers are placed with their axes parallel, and their 
circumferences nearly in contact; they are both turned 
with one handle the lowermoſt is about ten inches in 
diameter, the upper little more than two, and their width 
or thickneſs is about an inch and a quarter. Theſe rolls 
are ſometimes repoliſhed with putty, prepared by cal- 
cining a mixture of lead and tin The wire, unwinding _ 
from a bobin, and paſſing between the leaves of a book 
gently preſſed, and through a narrow flit in an upright. 
piece of wood, called a ketch, is directed by a ſmall co- 
nical hole in a piece of iron, called a guide, to any par- 
ticular part of the width of the rollers, ſome of the beſt 
of which are capable of receiving, by this contrivance, 
forty threads When the wire is flatted between the 
rollers, it is wound again on a bobin, which is turned by 
a wheel, fixed on the axis of one of the rolls, and fo 
proportioned; that the motion of the bobin juſt keeps 
pace with that of the rolls. See on the ſubject of the 
preceding articles, Dict. of Chemiſtry, Eng. edit. 1777. 
and particularly Dr. Lewis's Philoſophical Commerce of 
Arts paſſim. . | 5 | 
Gol p, in Medicine and Chemiſtry. The chemiſts make ſe- 
veral preparations of geld for medicinal uſes; as ſalts, 
mercuries, and tinCtures of gel; but it is a point not 
yet well agreed on, whether geld have any real property 
whereby it may be of uſe in medicine. 5 
Some mechanical phyſicians have had a notion, that if 
the particles of geld could be rendered fine enough, 
ſo as to circulate wich the blood, that it would prove 
more effectual in the cure of diſeaſes than mercury. But 
this is a mere hypotheſis. The aurum fulminans has been 
uſed, and other preparations of go/d are to be met with 
in authors; but they ſeem to meet with little credit among 
modern practitioners. | 
Gol p, in Heraldry, is one of the METALS, more uſually 
called by the French name, ok. | 
Gol D-finch, in Ornithology, is the FRINGILLA carduel;s of 
Linnzus. This bird is peculiarly beautiful in its colour, 
the elegance of its form, and the muſic of its notes. 
The bill is white, tipt with black, the baſe being ſur- 
rounded with a ring of rich ſcarlet feathers ; a black line 
| runs 


runs from the corner of the mouth to the eyes; the 
cheeks are white; the top of the head is black; the 
hind part of the head is white; the back, rump, and 
breaſt, are of a fine pale ta vny brown; the belly is white; 
the covert-feathers of the wings, in the male, are black, 
in the female, brown; the quill-feathers black, marked 
in their middle with a beautiful yellow, the tips white; 
the tail black, but moſt of the feathers are marked near 
their ends with a white ſpot z the legs are white. The 
black and yellow in the wings of the female are leſs bril- 
liant than thoſe of the male. The young bird, before it 
moults, is grey 'on the head, and called by the bird- 
catchers a grey-pate. There is another variety of gold- 
finch, which is ſcarce, and called a cheverel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the common ſort by a white ſtreak, or by two, 
and ſometimes three white ſpots under the throat. The 
gold-finch is very docile, and its note is very ſweet. In 
winter theſe birds feed on ſeeds, particularly thoſe of | 
the thiſtle. They are fond of orchards, and often build | 
in an apple or pear-tree; their neſt is elegantly formed 
of fine moſs, liver-worts, &c. on the outſide and with- 
in lined with wool and hair. The go/d-finch lays five 
| white eggs, marked with deep purple ſpots on the upper 
end. Some have ſuppoſed this bird to be the acanthis of 
the ancients; but Pennant appropriates that appellation 
to the LIN NET. Brit. Zool. vol. i. p. 332, &c. 

Gol p f/h, in Iebtbyology, is the CYPRINUS auratus of Lin- 
neus. The form of this fiſh reſembles the carp; its 
noſtrils are tubular; the tail is naturally bifid, but in 
many is trifid, and in ſome quadrifid; the anal fins are 
placed oppoſite to each other like the ventral fins, which 
diſpoſition conſtitutes the moſt diſtinguiſhing character 
of this ſpecies : the colours are various; ſome are marked 
with a fine blue, with brown, with bright ſilver; but 
the general predominant colour is gold of a ſurpriſing * 

ſplendor. They were firſt introduced into England about 

| the ear 1691, but not generally known before 1728. 
In'China, the moſt beautiful kinds are taken in a ſmall 
lake in the province of Che-Kyang, and are ſaid to grow 
to the ſize of our largeſt herring ; with us they , cnc 

been known to arrive at the length of eight inches. Pen- 

__ _ nant. h ; 
601 „i is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called 
the alauſa or sHA D, from the yellow colouring it fre- 

: N. has on the covering of the gills. | 


| 


OLD of pleaſure, myagrum, in Botany, a genus of the te- 
tradynamis ſiliculoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 


empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong | 
coloured leaves; the flower hath four roundiſh obtuſe | 
_ petals, placed in form of a croſs ; it bath fix ſtamina the | 
length -of the petals, four of which are a little longer | 


than the other; in the center is ſituated an oval germen, 
which afterward becomes a turbinated, heart-ſhaped, 


little pod, having two valves, with the rigid ſtyle in the | 


top, incloſing roundiſh ſeeds, Miller enumerates five 
| ſpecies, and Linnæus eight. | „ 
This plant is poſſeſſed of the ſame virtues with the ra- 
piſirum, but is not recommended for any particular pur- 
poſe. The oil, however, obtained from it by expreſſion, 

is excellent for rendering the fkin ſoft and ſmooth. 
GOLDEN, ſometbing that has a relation to 
fiſts of gold, is valuable like gold, or the tk 
GoL DEN Bull, Bulla Aurea. See BULL. 
GoLDEN Calf was a figure of a calf, which th 


and mixed with the water the people were to drink of, 
as related Exod, xxxi1. | | 


The commentators have been greatly divided on this ar- 


ticle: the pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, 


is an operation in chemiſtry of the laſt difficulty; and | 


it is hard to conceive how it ſhould be done at that time, 
| before chemiſtry was ever heard of, and in a wilderneſs 
too | many, therefore, ſuppoſe it done by a miracle; and 
the reſt, who allow of nothing ſupernatural in it, ad- 


vance nothing but conjectures as to the manner of the 


proceſs. 
Moſes could no 
amalgamation, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor is 
there one of thoſe operations that quadrates with the 
text. | 
M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The 
method Moſes made uſe of, in making his aurum potabile, 
according to this author, was the ſame with that which 


now obtains; only, inſtead of tartar, he made uſe of | 


the Egyptian natron, which is common enough through. 
out the Eaſt. | | 
GOLDEN cups, a name by which ſome call the ganUNCU- 
Lus, or crow-foot. 


GOLDEN eye, in. Ornithology. See Duck. 


Gore eye, a ſpecies of fl 


old, or con- 


e Iſraelites 

caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilderneſs to wor- 
ſnip, during Moſes's abſence in the mount, and which 
that legiſlator, at bis return, burnt, ground to powder, 


t have done it by ſimple calcination, nor 


GOL, 


Y- | See Cuyrys 


GoLDEN Fleece, in the Ancient My: Jens. 
fleece of the r am, upon which Ph Was the Hein or 0 
ſuppoſed to have ſwam over the ſea 5 35 Hella ze 0 
which, being ſacrificed to Jupiter, was by Chis ; ang | 
in the grove of Mars, guarded by meg 4h, a tte 
bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that ney den- bose bl 
laſt taken and carried off by falon and 2 but at 3 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew ct aur, GC 
is an allegorical repreſentation of ſome real 7 his ſable 1 
ticularly of the philoſophers ſtone, biſtory, pu. A 
Order of the GOLDEN Fleece is a military order, ing: 4 
by Philip the Good, duke of Burgungs, in 1, ited | b 
It took its denomination from a xo Y E 
golden fleece, borne by the knights on 8 ation of the ' k 
| 7 : collars, whi ſe 
conſiſted of flints and ſteels. 'The king of 8 155 ich ſ 
grand maſter of the order, in quality of dike. 70 0 ; 
gundy the number of knights is fixed to thirt of Bur. 01 
t is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on oc > 601 
immenſe proſit which that prince made b w 5 aol 2h 
others will have a chemical myſtery — a tough i 
as under that famous one of the ancients ** 1 It 
adepti contend to be no other than the ſore 22 or 
6 written on the fleece of a ſheep. er of the do 
OLDEN flower-gentle, a name ſometi - 
A _ # the 0 e e 00. 
OLDEN head, in Ornithalogy, a 
called anas arfica. See * Oy othernil * : 
GOLDEN lung-wort, in Botany, See Hawx WEED car 
GOLDEN maiden-hair. See ADIANTUM aureun. aſtr 
yr: 8 | wp Hawkwe, ame 
OLDEN Number, in Chronology. See Cyc: ( 
and Nu BER. | 8 CYCLE of the min A 
GoL DEN prebendary of Hereford, See PREBEN DAR boy 
GOLDEN rod, or AK WounD-worr, virga FE cire 
or ſolidago, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngenefia poly atis able 
ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has oo of a 
pound flower, made up of hermaphrodite florets and ſe- und 
male half florets, incloſed in one long imbricated em- blve 
palement z the hermaphrodite flowers, which compoſe 5 
the difk, are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the they 
brim ; they have five very ſhort hair-like ſtamina, teri. WW . is 
nated by cylindrical ſummits; and a crowned germen and! 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle as long as the ſtamina, crowned no e 
by a bifid open ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to a GOM/ 
ſingle ſeed, crowned with hairy down; the female half W 
florets are tongue-ſhaped, indented in three parts; theſe calle 
have a crowned germen with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by _ then 
two revolving ſtigmas, and are ſucceeded by a fingle this { 
ſeed, like the hermaphrodite florets. Miller enumerates of th 
_ thirty-three ſpecies, and Linnæus fourteen. | by th 
We have ſeveral very beautiful ſpecies of this plant cul- to th: 
tivated in our gardens, where they are very great and Often 
laſting ornaments, beginning to flower in May, and one GOMA 
kind or other of them continuing to flower till Oftober, 6 6111 
They are all eaſily propagated by parting their roots in 8 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot; they will grow in _ | 
any ſoil or ſituation, but they ſucceed beſt in a light the be 
freſh earth and an open expoſure, and ſhould be planted The a 
in the middle of large flower-beds : they are perennial f A: 
plants, dying down to the ground as ſoon as they has Th.” 
ripened their ſeeds, but riſing again the following ſpring; 3 i k 
- theſe ſeeds ſown will very Freely grow, and often pio. cob 
duce varieties in the flower. Miller. OE: 5 
The ſpecies of golden rod, called the virga qured agi. . 
tifolia minus ſerrata, or narrow-leaved golden red lels lh 
ſawed, with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves almoſt entire, and im 
flowers in cluſters ſitting cloſe at the wings of the ſtalk "a 
grows wild in woods and heaths, and flowers in Augul. in the 
The flowers and leaves of this ſpecies are recomment de 
as corroborants and aperients, in urinary obſtructions erulte 
_ nephritic caſes, ulcerations of the bladder, cache 15 
and incipic mmunicates its virtues 0 oy 
and incipient dropſies. It commu THO] 
3 1006+ | 
water and ſpirit. he extracts are the beſt pre parat GOMU) 
Lewis. | 89 by the 


GOLDEN rod tree. See Bos. . ; if 
| GOLDEN Rule, in Arithmetic, a rule or praxis of yu | 
and extent in the art of numbers, whereby The Gul 
fourth proportional to three quantities given Ty 
den Rel. is alſo called the Rule of Three and Zo ; * 
portion. See its nature and uſe under the article 
of Three. 
OLDEN ſamphire is a ſpeci 
PANE, with narrow fleſhy leaves e 
It grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in 
England, and is hmetimes ſold in the 
for the true $AMPHIRE, though entirely 
warm aromatic taſte. 1 
GoLDEN ſaxifrage. See Golden SAX1FRAGH: | 
STOLE» 


GoL DEN Stole, order of the. o_ e ANTIMONY- | 


Golden Tui T1600 ll 
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nding in three Py 
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deſtitute ol! 
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GOLDEN ſulphur of antimony. 


| GoLDEN e in Botany. See 


GON. 


v. in Ichthyology, a fiſh diſcovered on the coaſt | 
GOLDSINNT ; in the Shale form of the body, lips, teeth, 
1 1 eſemblin the WRASSE, Which is ſaid never to 
and. 15 alm in levgth ; near the tail is a remarkable 
151 foot ; the firſt rays of the dorſal fin are tinged with 
| nant. 
LOCKS, chryfocoma, in Botany, a genus of the 
efia polygamia equalis claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
4 Shower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
- tained in an imbricated empalement, which are tu- 
Pr and funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, 
11 have five ſhort {lender ſtamina; they have an ob. 
1 ermen, which becomes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed 
fk crowned with hairy down. Miller reckons five 
ſpecies and Linnzus nine. ; 
Gol. DYLOCKS is allo a name ſometimes given to the GNA- 
oe. or Govr, the name of a diverſion or exerciſe, 
much uſed in Scotland, and played upon the lawns or 
links, as they are there called. 
It conſiſts in driving a ball with clubs, between two goals 
or holes, half a mile or a mile aſunder. He who can 
90 this with the feweſt ſtrokes of his club is the con 
00158, in Heraldry, are roundles, or torteaux, of a pur- 
our. | 3 
0 © OERGENSIS terra, in the Materia Medica, a whitiſh 
earth, uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy as an | 
aſtringent, a cordial, and a ſudorific, but little known 
among the Engliſh apothecaries. It is dug in many parts 
of Germany, as Goldberg and Strigaw, and Lignitz in 
Silela; but particularly at this time in the neighbour- 
bourhood of Haſlelt, in the biſhoprick of Liege, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia. It is taken up there in conſider- | 
able quantities, and uſually is ſealed with the impreſſion 
of an eagle, and with its old name Golibergenſis terra 
under it. It was imagined to contain, ſome particles of 
filver, and thence to derive ſome of its virtues: on this 
account Montanus called it axung:ia lune, but experience 
ſhews that it doth not contain a particle of that metal. 
It is a denſe compact earth of a dull greyiſh white, ſoft 
and friable, and adheres firmly to the tongue, and makes 
no efferveſcence with acids. _ „„ 
GOMARA, or Gomaris, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome of the old authors to talc; ſome have alſo 
called it gamara: this laſt ſeems only a corruption of 
the word gomaris, and that of comaros or comaris, a name 
this ſtone was often called by among the Greek writers 
of the middle ages. Some have alſo called the ſelenites 
by this name, and it ſeems to have originally belonged 
to that foſſil ; but both being foliaceous foſſils, both were 
often confounded together. 5 OY 
GCOMATUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by many for the | 
 CURNARD, more frequently called by authors gurnardzs. 
GOMER, or OMER, an Hebrew meaſure. See Corus. 


the bones, wherein one is chaſed, or fitted immoveably 
into another, after the manner of a peg or nail. 


or peg. 


and MAx ILL a, 


GOVPHREN A, in Botany, globe amaranth, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a large coloured empalement, which is per- 


+ 


brim, which ſpread open; and it hath five ſtamina, 
ſcarcely diſcernible, ſituated in the brim of the nectarium: 
in the center is ſituated an oval pointed germen, which 
ores one large roundiſh ſeed, incloſed in a thin 
crulted capſule with one cell. There are ſeven ſpecies, 
auves of the Laſt and Weſt Indies. See AMARAN- 
THOIDES, © © SY 


POMUTTRA ſelagitta, in Natural Hi/tory, the name given 
7 the Indians to G 
5 the mount Vindy in the Eaſt Indies, in places, as 
Bl obſerve, where the cows frequently urine. It is a 
. "nous ſubſtance, and after calcination the reſiduum 
* in caſes of internal ulcers and in gonorrhceas. 
wo adians ſuppoſe it is formed by the drying up of 
GON 10 $ urine, | 
Ser n Medicine, the gout in the knee, See 
Yagi: is compoſed of youu, knee. and ap, captura, 


CoNAmvcn 


Coax DIN A. th 


Vor. II. Ne 16.8 Vitruvius, lib. ix. cap. 9. takes 


. COMPHOSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of ARTICULATION of | 
The word is youga7g, formed of Youpors clavus, a nail 


The teeth are ſet in the jaws by gempheſis. See TEE TI 


manent; the petal is erect, and cut into five parts at the 


a kind of foſſil, found in great plenty | 


ii, in Zoology, a name by which many called | 
br mb, or HUMMING %, the ſmalleſt of all 


e A Bran i | 
; 8 ts gre 8 name of a Anger tree, remarkable 
mut, in hir TIM in the ancient dialling. Mr. Per- 


the ginarcha to have been a dial drawn on divers fut- 
faces or planes; ſome of which being horizontal, others 
vertical, others oblique, & e. formed divers angles. 
Whence the appellation, from 5, knee, or Yori, angle. 
GONDOLA, a little flat BoaT, very long and narrow, 
chiefly uſed at Venice to row on the canals. 

The word is Italian, gondola, Du Cange derives it from 
the yulgar Greek x,, a bark, or little hip; Lan- 
celot deduces it from du, a term in Athenzus for a 
ſort of vaſe. | 

The middle-fized gondslas are upwards of thirty feet long, 
and four broad : they always terminate at each end in a 
very {harp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly to the 
full height of a man. 

'The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing along 
their narrow canals, is very remarkable : there are uſually 
two to each gondola, and they row by puſhing before 
them. The fore-man reſts his oar on the left fide of the 
gondola : the hind-man is placed on the ſtern, that he 
may ſee the head over the tilt or covering of the gordo/a, 
and reſts his oar, which is very long, on the right, fide 
of the gondola. 

GoNDOLA is alſo the name of a paſage-boat of fix or eight 
oars, uſed in other parts of the coaſt of Italy. EG 
GoxDOL A-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a peculiar kind of concha globoſa, ſuppoſed, in 
ſome degree to repreſent the ſhape of a Venetian boat. 


It is of the genus of the DoLiv mM, and there are ſeven 
ſpecies of it. | | | | 


 GONFALON, or GoN FAN ON, a kind of round tent, borne 


as a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the prin- 
cipal churches at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge or 
banner ſerving for a ſhelter, where there is not a great 
deal of attendance. I | 
GONGOLARA, in Botany, a name by which Imperatus 
has called a very beautiful ſea plant, known among bo- 
tanical writers by the name of fucus erice foliis, or ERICA 
marina, the ſea heath. on 
GONGRONA, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a 

round and hard tubercle in the trunk of a tree: it is alſo 
_ uſed in medicine to expreſs any round and hard tumour 
_ of the nervous parts, but principally a bronchocele. 


pian, and ſome other of the Greek writers, to the CONGER 
„„ | - 1 
GONIOMETRICAL ines, derived from Yun, angle, and 
Ae po, I meaſure, in Geometry, lines uſed for meaſuring 
or determining the quantity of angles. Such are ſines, 
tangents, ſecants, verſed fines, &c. | | | 
We have a paper by Mr. Jones, in the Philoſophical 


equations for exhibiting the relations of gonzometrical lines: 
from whence a multitude of curious theorems may be de- 
rived. See Phil. Tranſ. N 483. ſect. 26. | 


4 


| GONINON, in Ichthyology, a name given by the French to 


the common GUDGEON. | 5 
GONIOSIS, a term uſed by Archigenes to expreſs a pe- 
culiar fort of pulſe, which ſeems to ſtrike, not with the 


this is an imbecillity in the motion of the blood, which 
renders it incapable of elevating the whole artery. _ 


with eight rays in the anal tin, a cylindric body, and bifid 
tail. Itis found at the Cape of Good Hope. | 
GONORRHCEA, Teovroppan, in Medicine, an involuntary 
flux or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis, 
without ereCtion or titillation. 3 
The word is formed of the Greek ve, genitura, feed ; 
and p:w, fluo, I flow. _ 5 | 
The gonorrhea is of two kinds; the one ſhnple or benign, 
the other vrulent or vencreal. 3 
GOoNORRHOEa, /*mple, or that without virus or malignity, 
takes its riſe from violent exerciſes and trainings, the im- 


is cured by indulging, nouriſhing foods, broths, &c. 

This ſpecics is again divided into two; the one true, the 
gonorrh&a dera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real 
ſeed ; the other /purious, the gonorrhea notha, wherein 
the dripping humour is not ſeed, but a whitiſh and mild 


T HRA. 


or whites in women, and frequently remains a long time 
without much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some 
call it a catarrhal gonorrh&a. Its ſeat is in the glands of 
the proſtatz and urethra, which are either too much re- 
laxed, or ulcerated. See GLEET. 

GoNoRRHOEA, virulent, gonorrhea wirulenta, ariſes from 
ſome impure commerce, and is the firſt ſtage of the 


” { 


> * 


9 | venereal 
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GONGRUS, in /chthyology, a name given by Milian, Ap- 


Tranſactions, containing a commodious diſpoſition of 


whole circle of the artery, but with an angle of it; or 
when the elevated artery 1s not felt like the curve of a 
circle, but like the vertex of a triangle. The cauſe of 


GONORYNCHUS, in Jchthyology, a ſpecies of cyprinus, 


moderate uſe of hot foods and ſpirituous liquors, cold, 
violent or frequent purging, exceſſive coition; &c. It 


matter from the glands about the PROSTATE and URE- 


This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus 
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runs from the corner of the mouth to the eyes; the 
checks are white; the top of the head is black; the 
hind part of the head is white ; the back, rump, and 
breaſt, are of a fine pale tawny brown; the belly is White; 
the covert-feathers of the wings, in the male, are black, 
in the female, brown; the quill-feathers black, marked 
in their middle with a beautiful yellow, the tips white; 
the tail black, but moſt of the feathers are marked near 
their ends with a white ſpot ; the legs are white. The 
black-and yellow in the wings of the female are leſs bril- 
liant than thoſe of the male. The young bird, before it 
moults, is grey on the head, and called by the bird - 
catchers a grey-pate. There is another variety of gold- 
finch, which is ſcarce," and called a cheverel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the common ſort by a white ſtreak, or by two, 
and ſometimes three white ſpots under the throat. The 
gold-finch is very docile, and its note is very ſweet. In 
winter theſe birds feed on ſeeds, particularly thoſe of 
the thiſtle. They are fond of orchards, and often build 
in an apple or pear-tree; their neſt is elegantly formed 
of fine moſs, liver-worts, &c. on the outſide and with- | 
in lined with wool and hair. The go/a-finch lays five 
white eggs, marked with deep purple ſpots on the upper 
end. Some have ſuppoſed this bird to be the acanthis of 
the ancients; but Pennant appropriates that appellation 

do the LINNET. Brit. Zool. vol. i. p. 332, &c. 

Gor p f/h, in [chthyology, is the cyprRINUS auratus of Lin- 
neus. The form of this fiſh reſembles the carp; its 
\ noſtrils are tubular; the tail is naturally bifid, but in 

many is trifid, and in ſome quadrihd ;. the anal fins are 
placed oppoſite to each other like the ventral fins, which 
diſpoſition conſtitutes the moſt diſtinguiſhing character 
of this ſpecies : the colours are various; ſome are marked 
with a fine blue, with brown, with bright filver z but 
the general predominant colour is geld of a ſurpriſing. 
ſptendor. They were firſt introduced into England about 
the year 1691, but not generally known before 1728. 
In China, the moſt beautiful kinds are taken in a ſmall 
lake in the province of Che-Kyang, and are ſaid to grow 
to the ſize of our largeſt herring ; with us hey 
been known to arrive at the length of eight inches. Pen- 
Gorp f/> is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called 
the alauſa or sH APD, from the yellow colouring it fre- 
pquently has on the covering of the gills. > 
GoLD of pleaſure, myagrum, in Botany, a genus of the te- 


tradynamig ſiliculoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the | 


empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong 
coloured leaves; the flower hath four roundiſh obtuſe 
petals, placed in form of a croſs ; it hath fix ſtamina the 
length -of the petals, four of which are a little longer 
than the other; in the center is ſituated an oval germen, 
which afterward becomes a turbinated, heart-ſhaped, 
little pod, having two valves, with the rigid ſtyle in the 


top, incloſing roundiſh ſeeds. Miller enumerates five | 


ſpecies, and Linnæus eight. 


This plant is poſſeſſed of the ſame virtues with the ra- 


piſtrum, but is not recommended for any particular pur- 


poſe. The oil, however, obtained from it by expreſſion, 


is excellent for rendering the fkin ſoft and ſmooth. 


' GOLDEN, ſomething that has a refation to gold, or con- 


fiſts of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. 
Gol DEN Bull, Bulla Aurea. See BULL. . 
GOLDEN Calf was a figure of a calf, which the Iſraelites 


caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilderneſs to wor- | 
| ſhip, during Moſes's abſence in the mount, and which 


that legiſlator, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, 
and mixed with the water the peoplewere to drink of, 
as related Exod, xxxii. „ 


The commentators have been greatly divided on this ar- 


ticle: the pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, 


is an operation in chemiſtry of the laſt difficulty; and 


it is hard to conceive how it ſhould be done at that time, 

| before chemiſtry was ever heard of, and in a wilderneſs 
too! many, therefore, ſuppoſe it done by a miracle; and 
the reſt, who allow of nothing ſupernatural in it, ad- 
vance nothing but conjectures as to the manner of the 
- procels. | — | | | 
Moſes could not have done it by ſimple calcination, nor 
amalgamation, nor antimony, nor calcination z nor is 
there one of thoſe operations that quadrates with the 
text. | | 
M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The 
method Moſes made uſe of, in making his aurum potabile, 
according to this author, was the ſame with that which 


now obtains; only, inſtead of tartar, he made uſe of | 


the Egyptian natron, which is common enough through- 
out the Eaſt. 
GOL DEN cups, a name by which ſome call the K4NUNCU- 
L us, or crow-foot. he Rt, 


GOLDEN eye, in. Ornithology. See Duck. 


 GoLDEN flower-gentle, a name ſometimes given to every 


Gol DEN mouſe-ear. See HawKkweep, 


ave | 
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Gorpry * aA ſpecies of fly. See 
GOLDEN 
fleece of the ram, upon which Ph 


leece, in the Ancient A reg l ky 
ſuppoſed to have ſwam over the 2 and Hela ar 
which, being ſacriſiced to Jupiter, was hun chi; and 
in the grove of Mars, guarded by two vhs 
bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that never er bochel 
laſt taken and carried off by Jaſon and the Aue but ut 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew he ann 
is an allegorical repreſentation of ſome rat ** fable 
ticularly of the philoſophers ſtone. worf, pan. 
Order of the GOLDEN Fleece is a military order, ing: 

by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 8 inſtitutel 
It took its denomination from a repreſentaton 
golden fleece, borne by the knights on their collar 5 
cConſiſted 4 _- mw — The king of { ws 

grand maſter of the order, in quality of by 
gundy : the number of knights jo fied to = Nas 

t is uſvally ſaid to have been inſtituted on oecal n 
immenſe profit which that prince made by wool 1 
others will have a chemical myſtery couched 3 
as under that famous one of the ancients, E 
adepta contend to be no other than the ſecret of " 
elixir, written on the fleece of a ſheep, os 


e of the gg, ae 6 
OLDEN head, in Ornithology, a water-fo Ls 
called anas arias. See * | = Othervil 


GOL DEN maiden-hair. See ADIANTUM aureum, 


GoLDEN Number, in Chronology, See Cyci t vt + 
and NUMBER. | wo CLE of the min 
GoLDEN 2 of Hereford. See PREREND ARI. 
GOLDEN rod, or Saracen's WOUND-worrT, VIrga auren 
or ſolidago, in Botany, a genus of the fyngencha Polyania 
ſuper flua claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has a com. 
pound flower, made up of hermaphrodite florets and {e- 
male half florets, incloſed in one long imbricated en- 
palement ; the hermaphrodite flowers, which compoſe 
the difk, are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the 
brim ; they have five very ſhort hair-like ſtamina, termi. 
nated by cylindrical ſummits ; and a crowned germen, 
ſupporting a flender ſtyle as long as the ſtamina, crowned 
by a bifid open ſtigma; the germen afterward turns toa 
ſingle ſeed, crowned with hairy down ; the female half 
_ florets are tongue-ſhaped, indented in three parts; thel: 
have a crowned germen with a {lender ſtyle, crowned by 
two revolving ſtigmas, and are ſucceeded by a fingle 
ſced, like the hermaphrodite florets. Miller enumerates 
thirty-three ſpecies, and Linnzus fourteen. 
We have ſeveral very beautiful ſpecies of this plant cul 
tivated in our gardens, where they are very great and 
laſting ornaments, beginning to fiower in May, and one 
kind or other of them continuing to flower till October, 
They are all eaſily propagated by parting their roots in 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot ; they will grown 
any ſoil or ſituation, but they ſucceed beſt in a light 
freſh earth and an open expoſure, and ſhould be planted 
in the middle of large flower-beds : they are perennial 
plants, dying down to the ground as ſoon as they hare 
Tipened their ſeeds, but riſing again the following ſpring; 
| theſe ſeeds ſown will very freely grow, and often pt 
duce varieties in the flower. Miller. : 
The ſpecies of golden rod, called the virga aurea ang 
tifolia minus ſerrata, or narrow-leaved golden red lels 
ſawed, with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves almoſt entire, and 
flowers in cluſters fitting cloſe at the wings of the (talk 
rows wild in woods and heaths, and flowers Augul. 
The flowers and leaves of this ſpecies are recommend: 
as corroborants and aperients, in urinary obſtructions 
nephritic caſes, ulcerations of the bladder, cken 
and incipient dropſies. It communicates its nme 
* and ſpirit. The extracts are the beſt preparation 
wis. | | | | 
GOL DEN rod tree. See BOSEA. 3 
GoLDEN Rule, in Arithmetic, a rule or praxis of gre * 
and extent in the art of numbers, whereby he Gul 
fourth proportional to three quantities erf 12 
den Rule is alſo called the Rule of Three and , fr 
portion. See its nature and uſe under the article 
| _ of Three. . 
Gol Dx ſemphire is a ſpecies of th 
PANE, with narrow fleſhy leaves en 
It grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in 
England, and is ſometimes fold in the / 
for the true $AMPHIRE, though entirely de 
warm aromatic taſte. on 
GoLDEN ſarifrage. See Golden SAXIFRAMP! 
GoLDEN Stole, order of the. See 8 Tolk. "IDE 
Gol DEN ſulphur of antimony. See ANTIV 
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| cOLDSINNY, in Ichthyology, a fiſh diſcovered on the coaſt 


| in the whole form of the body, lips, teeth, 
CM Cows: bling-the WRASSE, which is ſaid never to 
5 14 alm in length; near the tail is a remarkable 
es ſpot ; the firſt rays of the dorſal fin are tinged with 
Bag © ant, 
Na LOCKS, chryſecoma, in Botany, a genus of the 
GOL efia polygamia equalis'claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
| over is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
ee. in an imbricated empalement, which are tu- 
bula and funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, 
nd have five ſhort {lender ſtamina; they have an ob- 
| wb germen, which becomes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed 
fed rowned with hairy down. Miller reckons five 
< en, and Linnæus nine. : f 
GoLDYLOCKS is alſo a name ſometimes given to the GNA- 
017 br Gove, the name of a diverſion or exerciſe, 
much uſed in Scotland, and played upon the lawns or 
links, as they are there called. 
It conſiſts in driving a ball with clubs, between two goals 
or holes, half a mile or a mile aſunder. He who can 
4 this with the feweſt ſtrokes of his club is the con 
TOT. | | 
o01PS, in Heraldry, are roundles, or torteaux, of a pur- 
le colour. | 5 5 N 5 
GOLTBERGENSIS terra, in the Materia Medica, a whitiſh 
earth, uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy as an 
aſtringent, a cordial, and a ſudorific, but little known 
among the Engliſh apothecaries. It is dug in many parts 
of Germany, as Goldberg and Strigaw, and Lignitz in 
Sileſia; but particularly at this time in the neighbour- 
bourhood of Haflelt, in the biſhoprick of Liege, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia. It is taken up there in conſider- 
able quantities, and uſually is ſealed with the impreſſion 
of an eagle, and with its old name Golibergenſis terra 
under it. It was imagined to contain. ſome particles of 
filver, and thence to derive ſome of its virtues: on this 
account Montanus called it axungia lunæ, but experience 
ſhews that it doth not contain a particle of that metal. 
It is a denſe compact earth of a dull greyiſh white, ſoft 


no efferveſcence with acids. | | 
GOMARA, or Gomaris, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
| given by ſome of the old authors to tale; ſome have alſo 
called it gamara: this laſt ſeems only a corruption of 
the word gomaris, and that of comaros or comaris, a name 


ol the middle ages. Some have alſo called the ſelenites 
by this name, and it ſeems to have originally belonged 


often confounded together. 


 CURNARD, more frequently called by authors gurnardus. 
GOMER, or Ou rx, an Hebrew meaſure. See Corus. 

- COMPHOSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of ARTICULATION of 
the bones, wherein one is chaſed, or fitted immoveably 
into another, after the manner of a peg or nail. 

The word is yougurs, formed of You pegs Clayus, a nail 
or Peg. 


and MaxtLLA. | 
GOMPHREN A, in Botany, globe amaranth, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 


manent; the petal is erect, and cut into five parts at the 
im, which ſpread open; and it hath five ſtamina, 


— th diſcernible, ſituated in the brim of the nectarium: 
ende E center is ſituated an oval pointed germen, Which 
on, abou one large roundiſh feed, incloſed in a thin 
genen capſule with one cell. There are ſeven ſpecies, 


natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. See AMARAN- 

ADRs: | 

— l TRA felagitta, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given 
&& e Indians to a kind of foſſil, found in great plenty 
* © mount Vindy in the Eaſt Indies, in places, as 

, find 335 ſerve, where the cows frequently urine. It is a 

Fn Auen ſubſtance, and after calcination the reſiduum 

ellen in caſes of internal ulcers and in gonorrhœas. 
© cow's urine 

GON 15 oh | | 
Coch, in Medicine, the gout in the knee, See 

ö diu, Th 27 £ | | | | | 

| | OY is compoſed of yoyu, knee. and ap, captura, 

WNAMBUCH 
te . 
un bi, or HUMMING bird, the ſmalleſt of all 

OXANDIN 


A, the na 
or . | 
co aneh g en 


mul, in h n en in the ancient dialling. Mr. Per- 
K e 482 2 . 5 " 
or. II. Ne . * itruvius, lib, ix. cap. 9. takes 


me of a Braſilian tree, remarkable 


and friable, and adheres firmly to the tongue, and makes | 
| GONGRUS, in 


this ſtone was often called by among the Greek writers | 


to that foſſil ; but both being foliaceous foſſils, both were | 


COMATUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by many for the 


The teeth are ſet in the jaws by gomphoſis. See TetzTH | 


lower hath a large coloured empalement, which is per- . 


Nh ndians ſuppoſe it is formed by the drying up of | 


in Zoology, a name by which many called | 


the gonarchæa to have been a dial drawn on divers f\t- 

faces or planes; ſome of which being horizontal, others 

vertizal, others oblique, & e. formed divers angles. 

W hence the appellation, from youu, knee, or youre, angle. 
GONDOLA, a little flat Boar, very long and narrow, 

chiefly uſed at Venice to row on the canals, 
The word is Italian, gondola. Du Cange derives it from 
the vulgar Greek xcvJ:aas, a bark, or little ip; Lan- 
celot deduces it from do, a term in Athenæus for a 
ſort of vaſe. 
The middle-fized gondslas are upwards of thirty feet long, 
and four broad: they always terminate at each end in a 
very {harp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly to the 
full height of a man. | 
The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing along 
their narrow canals, is very remarkable : there are uſually 
two to each gondola, and they row by puſhing before 
them. The fore-man reſts his oar on the left ſide of the 
gondola : the hind-man is placed on the ſtern, that he 
may fee the head over the tilt or covering of the gondola, 
and reſts his oar, which is very long, on the right, fide 
of the gondola. 8 . 
GONDOLA is alſo the name of a paſſage- boat of fix or eight 

oars, uſed in other parts of the coaſt of Italy. 


thors to a peculiar kind of concha globoſa, ſuppoſed, in 
ſome degree to repreſent the ſhape of a Venetian boat. 
It is of the genus of the DoLIU x, and there are ſeven 
ſpecies of it. 55 
GONFALON, or GoN ANON, a kind of round tent, borne 
as a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the prin- 
cipal churches at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge or 
banner ſerving for a ſhelter, where there is not a great 
deal of attendance. | be 
GONGOLARA, in Botany, a name by which Imperatus 
has called a very beautiful ſea plant, known among bo- 


marina, the ſea heath. | 
| GONGRONA, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a 
round and hard tubercle in the trunk of a tree: it is alſo 
uſed in medicine to expreſs any round and hard tumour 
of the nervous parts, but principally a bronchocele. 
{-hubyology, a name given by Alian, Ap- 
pian, and ſome other of the Greek writers, to the CONGER 
or ſea EE I.. N 
GONIOMETRICAL Lines, derived from ya, angle, and 
pe]pe, I meaſure, in Geometry, lines uſed for meaſuring 


tangents, ſecants, verſed fines, &.  _ 

We have a paper by Mr. Jones, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, containing a commodious diſpoſition of 
equations for exhibiting the relations of gonzometrical lines: 
from whence a multitude of curious theorems may be de- 
rived. See Phil. Tranſ. N? 483. ſect. 26. 3 


5 


| GONINON, in [chthyology, a name given by the French to 


the common GUDGEON. | | | 

GONIOSIS, a term uſed by Archigenes to expreſs a pe- 
culiar fort of pulſe, which ſeems to ſtrike, not with the 
whole circle of the artery, but with an angle of it; or 


renders it incapable of elevating the whole artery. 
GONORYNCHUS, in 1chthyology, a ſpecies of cyprinus, 
with eight rays in the anal tin, a cylindric body, and bifid 
tail. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope. | 
flux or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis, 
without erection or titillation. 
'The word is formed of the Greek yoyes, genitura, ſeed ; 
and pz, fluo, I fo. oy YN, 
The 29rcrrbe&a is of two kinds; the one /zmple or benign, 
the other v/rulent or vencreal. e | 
GoNORRHOE A, /mple, or that without virus or malignity, 
takes its riſe from violent exerciſes and ſtrainings, the im- 


violent or frequent purging, exceſhve coition, &c. It 
is cured by indulging, nouriſhing foods, broths, &c. 
This ſpecies is again divided into two; the one true, the 
gouorrh&a vera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real 
ſeed ; the other ſpurious, the gonar rh notha, wherein 
the dripping humour is not feed, but a whitiſh and mild 
matter from the glands about the PROSTATA and URE- 
HRA. | | 
This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus 
or whites in women, and frequently remains a long time 
without much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some 
call it a catarrhal gonorrh&a. Its ſeat is in the glands of 
the proſtatz and urethra, which are either too much re- 
laxed, or ulcerated. See GLEET. 

GONORKHOEA, virulent, gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from 
ſome impure commerce, and is the frit ſtage of the 


% 


9 venereal 


n 


GoxnDOLA-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 


tanical writers by the name of fucus erice foliis, or ERICA = 


or determining the quantity of angles. Such are ſines, 
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when the elevated artery is not felt like the curve of a 
circle, but like the vertex of a triangle. The cauſe of 
this is an imbecillity in the motion of the blood, which 


GONORRHOCEA, Teorejiaiay in Medicine, an involuntary 


moderate uſe of hot foods and ſpirituous liquors, cold, 


e 


venereal diſeaſe, being what we popularly call a CL 4p. 
The parts here primarily affeQed, are the proſtatæ in men, | 


and lacunæ in women, which, being ulcerated by ſome 
contagious matter received in coition, occaſion an itch- 
ing, with a ſmall _— of pain in the genitals, and 
then emit, firſt, a whitiſh watery liquor that ſtains the 
linen with ſpots, whoſe edges are of a darker colour 
than the center, accompanied with a ſmall degree of ti- 
tillation, particularly at the time of making water, and, 
by degrees, with greater heat and more acute pain, per- 
ceived chiefly at the extremity of the urinary paſſage, 
where a ſlight degree of redneſs and inſtammation like- 


wife begin to appear: this liquor afterwards grows yel- | 


lowiſh, then ſharper, and at length greenith or bluiſh, 
ſometimes of a bloody colour, and frequently fœtid. 


It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, 


and an ardor urinz; or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives 
a painful ſenfation in the emiſſion, and is diſcharged ſpar- 


and excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 
Hence ariſe tumours of the prepuce and glans, with ul- 
cers on the ſame; and ſometimes in the urethra. | 
The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. 
Littre, is ſome ſharp or acid humour, heated, rarefied, 
and raiſed at the time of coition, from the internal parts 
of the pudendum of a woman infected, and lodged in 
the werkra of the man. It has different ſeats in the 


body : ſometimes it only fixes on Cowper's mucous | 
_ glands, ſometimes on the proſtatæ, and ſometimes on | 
the veſiculæ ſeminales ; ſometimes it poſſeſſes two, and | 


ſometimes all three of thole places at once. 
From this diverſity of ſeats of the gonorrhea virulenta, 


M. Littre makes two ſorts; Ample, which only affects 


one of the three parts; compound, or complicated, where 
ſeveral are affected. | 


That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may re- 


main ſimple through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, 
| becauſe the mouths of thoſe glands open into the urethra 
an inch and half on this fide the proſtatz, and alſo look 


down towards the glans, fo that their liquor is eaſily | 


_ diſcharged. The other two forts mutually produce each 


other, becaufe the ducts of the veſiculæ ſeminales ter- 


minate in the urethra in the middle of thoſe of the pro- 
ſtatæ, ſo that there is an caſy communication between 
then. | DE | | 
That ſeated in the mucous glands is much the rareſt caſe, 
and is the eaſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emol- 
lient cataplaſms and fomentations upon the part, and a | 
half-bath. Mem. de V Acad. ann. 1711. | 
For the other ſpecies more powerful means are to be 
uſed. The principal remedies are mercurial purges, an þ 
emulſion of green hemp-ſeed, cuttle-fiſh-bone, turpen- 
tine, ſacch. ſaturni, &c. We have likewiſe great com- 


IS —- 


mendations of green precipitate of mercury and mercur. | 


dulcis. Balſ. ſaturni terebinthinatum, prepared with a | 
gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni and oil of turpentine, is 


much applauded where the heat is great about the reins | 


and genitals; as alſo camphor. An infuſion of cantha- 
rides in wine is the noſtrum of a noted Dutch phyfician. 
Reſin of the wood guaiacum is alſo recommended; and 
balſam of Copaiba is held a fort of ſpecific: to which 
muſt be added antimonium diaphorcticum, bezoardicum 
minerale, water wherein mercury has been boiled, in- | 
jections of lime-water, mercurius dulcis, ſaccharum fa- 
turni, &c. | | 
Pitcairn's method of curing the gonorrhea virulenta is as 
follows : in the beginning of the diſeaſe he purges with 
2 laxative ptiſan of ſena, ſalt of tartar, and melilot- 
flowers; and gives the patient whey for his drink. After 
three or four days ſpent in this purging, if the ſcalding 
of the urine and the flux be abated, and the colour and 
conſiſtence of the matter improved, he adminiſters bo- 
luſes of turpentine and rhaponticum for fix or ſeven 
days; and if they keep the body looſe, ſo much the 
better. By all means, aſtringents are to be avoided ; the 
gonorrhea being ſcarce ever known to degenerate into a 
x, unleſs too haſtily ſtopped. 


= 
Du Blegny directs the cure of the gonorrhea to begin with |. 


a gentle cathartic of caſſia, ſenna, cryſtal mineral, ta- 
marinds, althza, and rhubarb, adminiſtered every other 
day; then diuretics, particularly thoſe of turpentine ; | 
and laſtly, gentle aſtringents, as mineral waters, crocus 
martis aſtringens, tinctute of roſes, tincture of coral in 
cochineal, &c. | 
A light infection may ſometimes be carried off in a few 
Flog, an bathing the parts in warm milk and water, and 
injecting frequently up the urethra a little ſweet oil or 
linfeed tea, warmed to the degree of new milk. Aſtrin- 
gent injections ſhould be very cautiouſly uſed, and only 


in a flight and recent ſtage of the diſorder ; an injection 


of this kind may be prepared by diſſolving half a dram 
of the ſugar of lead in fix or ſeven ounces of roſe-water ; 


ſame quantity in the morning: take of the 


may be added to the ſolution; two or t 


* 
- * ba F 6c 7 


and a ſmali ſyringe full of it, a liitle | 

X * HE Warm 
Jetted up the urethra five or fix time 

nued alk! n Sn 
always proper in the gonorrhea: for th: 
pattent may take fix drams or af bk be . pole, the 
an ounce of manna, diſſolved in a pint of beit and half 


eth. May be in. 
he running ſtops. Gentle cooling 3 
arg 


whey, or water-gruel, early in the morning ; Water, 


drams of ſenna and an ounce of tamarinds ma "Tz two 


fuſed all night in a pint of boiling water, and "A | 


ounce of Glauber's ſalts diſſolved in the flxzineg; 

and a tea-cup of this may be taken erer Ai 
it operates. Or, the patient may take two "a: Our til 
ſpoonſuls of the following electary at ni . 


leniti 
tary four ounces, cream of tartar two ound ure elec. 


g unces, pow 
Jalap two drams, rhubarb one dram, i 
0 


the ſyrup of roſes as will ſerve to.n 2 
ſoft electary. 1ake the whole into 


ingly and with difficulty; the urinary paſſage being torn | When the fymptoms of inflammation are bigh, blecdi 
in 


is always neceſſary at the beginning. Di 

proper in this vi of the N 3 
and two ounces of gum Arabic, pounded together 
divided into twenty-four doſes, one of which m 
taken frequently, will anſwer this Purpoſe : or . 
parts of gum Arabic and cream of tartar, Pa. en 
gether, and taken four or five times a day, in the 9 


of a tea- ſpoonful, will ſerve both as a diuretie and laxa. 


tive. 


Emollient clyſters are very uſeful, when the pain and in. 
flammation are ſeated high towards the neck of the. 


bladder; and ſoft poultices, made of the flour of In. 
ſeed, or of wheat bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh 
butter or ſweet oil, or cloths wrung out of warm water 

; 7 


or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may be 


applied with great benefit. If this treatment fails to 
effect a cure, the patient muſt have recourſe to the uſe 


of mercury: two at night and one in the morning of the 


common mercurial pills will be a ſufficient doſe at firſt 


which may be diminiſhed or increaſed according to its 


effect: or, two or three grains of calomel may be formed 
into a bolus with the conſerve of hips, and taken at hed. 
time, and the doſe gradually increafed to eight or ten 
grains: or, again, corroſive ſublimate may be taken in 
the manner preſcribed under VENEREAL diſeaſe. Thele 
mercurial medicines ſhould never be taken in ſuch quan- 


tities as to raiſe a ſalivation, unleſs in a very flight de- 


gree : for preventing which, they may be combined with 
purgatives; and the griping or purging of the mercury 
may be prevented by taking with the above pills or bolus 
half a dram or two ſcruples of DiascoRDICH, or of 
the Japonic confection. See CONFECTI10 Fapomca. Mer- 
eury may be taken in a liquid form, by rubbing a dram 
of it with two drams of gum Arabic reduced to a mu- 
cilage, in a marble mortar, till the mucilage diſappears, 
and adding ray during the trituration, half an 


ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces of ſimple 
cinnamon water: two table-ſpoonfuls of this ſolution | 


may be taken night and morning. Mercury may alto be 
adminiſtered by means of friction: a dram of mercurial 


_ ointment. prepared by rubbing together equal quantities 
of hog's ard and quickſilver, may be uſed at a time. 


The beſt time for rubbing it on the body is at night, and 


the molt proper place the inner fide of the thighs. In 
whatever way mercury is adminiſtered, its uſe muſt be 


perſiſted in as long as any virulency is ſuſpected to re- 
main. When, by the preceding treatment, the pain and 
heat are abated, and the quantity of the diſcharged mat- 
ter is leſſened, and it is become whitiſh, thick, and void 


of ill ſmell, which ſymptoms conſtitute the third or laſt 


ſtage of the gonorrhea, aſtringent or agglutinating me- 
dicines may be cautiouſly uſed : but it is dangerous 
ſtop the running till the contagion is removed, becaule, 
in this caſe, ſwelled teſticles, a ſore throat, by or 
ſome other ſymptoms of the pox, will enſue; and, y en 
this happens, the diſcharge muſt be again prone 4 
purges, and more mercury muſt be uſed. At firſt, 5 
fore, it may be proper to mix gentle aſtringents with Pl 

gative medicines ; thus, to two 
electaty add cream of tartar and powdere . 
each half an ounce, and balſam of Capivi an _ * 
a half; take of theſe, made into an eleCtary ps 15. 
ſyrup of pale roſes, about the quantity of a lags 
meg, evening and morning: the patient 22 . 1 
to the uſe of Venice turpentine, the Peruvian ba - a 
ſam of Gilead, &c. or, inſtead of theſe, he may ta * y 
or twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol 1 1 we" 
red wine, ora cup of the infuſion of the bar er 5 
thrice a day. If the running {till continues, - this pc 
Ggns of virulency, injections may be uſed oa "ane 
poſe gum Arabic may be diſſolved in three or "of la 

of roſe-water, and ten or twelve grains 5 e 0 
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CONY »LGIA, of yoru, knee, and axſos, pain, a term 


GOOD, or GooDNEss, denotes whatever tends or con- 


Coob, moral or et 


6 0 0 


this, m 


| ſe, may be daily injected up the urethra 
nature 5 . | if all theſe means ſhould fail to 
with a . though the virulence is entirely re- 


iſcharge» 
ſtop ee ener is denominated a GLEE T. 


woech imen in the ſeveral ſtages 

be paid to the regimen in the ſeveral ſtage 
i ee In the firſt ſtage, the perſon, who 
0 


has been infected, ſhould obſerve a 
an Bag and avoid every thing of a heating na- 
—_ 35 ſpirituous liquors, rich ſauces, ſpiced, 
en "high-ſeaſoned, and ſmoke-dried proviſions, and 
55 N aromatic and ſtimulating vegetables, as onions, 
or cinnamon, ginger, &c. "His food ſhould con- 
10 chiefly of mild vegetables, milk, broths, puddings, 

cls, Kc. bis drink oy be barley-water, milk and 
z f. decoctions of marſh-mallows and liquorice, lin- 
1 ies or clear whey, which he ſhould uſe freely. He 
ould void violent exerciſe and cold. When the in- 
lammation has ſubſided, or in the ſecond ſtage of the 
dilorder, all intemperance ſhould be avoided : the food 
ſhould be light, plain, and of eaſy digeſtion; and a 
d with much water, may be allowed, 


but ſpirituous liquors are dangerous. In the laſt ſtage, 


jent 
0 dier ſhould be rice, millet, jellies, and other things 


ſtrengthening nature; his drink may be Briſtol water, 
1 pry font wh the addition of water. Buchan's Do- 
meſtic Med. p. 534, & c. See VENEREAL diſcaſe. 


uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a violent pain in the knee. 
duces to preſerve or improve human nature or ſociety ; 


in oppſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy, injure, or 
impair the ſame. | 


Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 1. Bonum [ 
fu, private good; which is that whereby a thing tends 


to preſerve, &c itſelf; under which comes that popular 
diviſion of goods of body, mind, and fortune. 
2. Bonum communionis, whatever promotes the intereſt 
and welfare of ſociety; as all the civil offices, &c. 


Goop, in Metaphy/ics, or metaphy/ical Good, called alſo 


abſolute or real Goo p, and GooD per ſe, is the eſſential 
perlection or integrity of a thing, whereby it has every 
thing that belongs to its nature. >; 3 

In this ſenſe, all things that are are good, inaſmuch as 


they have the perfections naturally belonging to things | 


of their kind Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or 
perfect, as it has all the eſſential attributes of thought; 


lo an extended ſubſtance is good, as it poſſeſſes all the | 


parts neceſſary to conſtitute it ſuch. | 


In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its | 
eſſence, ſo is it to imagine a being without the requiſites | 


of its eſſence 3 ſo that it appears an error in ſome phi- 


loſophers, who divide beings into good or perfect, and | 


evil or imperfect. See ESSENCE. 


Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodneſs, | 
by congruency with the divine will, which, they ſay, | 


conſtitutes the meaſure of all real goodneſs. 


Goop, phyjical or natural, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſes | 
all things neceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. its well being, 
or ſecond perfection, and to the performance of its 


functions and uſes. 


u ths ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical | 
on | | 2 | 


F c 1 . ; - 1 
o this are required the ſeveral powers and faculties, 


in their proper degree; a due ſituation, figure, and pro- 
portion of parts, &c. 5 
Note, belide abſolute phyſical goodneſs, there may be a 


ſelative one; as in foods, which to one are ſalutary, to | 


another poiſon, &c. To this head alſo belong the things 
dend pro tempore, or according to circumſtances; as the 
\ Putation of a mortified limb, c. 

ny 399d may be otherwiſe defined to be that which 
* or denominates a being happy, or prepares him 
s appineſs; or, at leaſt, prevents or removes his mi- 
ry Nerd good is either objective or formal; 
* de good is that which makes us happy; formal 
We pleaſure reſulting from the application of 
. ty to the object, is that which denominates us 
r ethical, is the agreement of a thinking, 
2 being, and of the bal. acts, and e 
IN the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of 
wi, or, as diſcovered by natural light. See VIR- 


In order to this, it ; 1 

tho is, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid 
ught, defired, be juſt and good; but it mult be done, 

Red ends, well, i. e. from good principles, and to 


he | 
they oa moral good more largely. Moral, which 


call relative d . . 
meth! good, according to them, 1s 
ding that 3 good to another, or that tends ſome 


made 2 little warm, and adapted in ſtrength to the | 


ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe in the open air; 


way to the perfection thereof. In this ſenſe they divide 
it into three kinds, honeſtum, jucundum, and utile. 

The firſt, bonum hone/ium, is what agrees with right rea- 
ſon, and is deſirable for itſelf; 'as all things virtuous ; 
e gr. to love God, reſpect our parents, &c, It is con- 
ſidered without any regard to pleaſure z not but there is 
ſincere pleaſure annexed to it. Zeno and the Stoics al- 
low of no other goods; thoſe of, the body; &c. they call 
commoda, conveniencies, not goods. | 
Bonum jucundum is that which is good, as it tends to give 
us pleaſure, and is deſired on that account; but with- 
out any repugnancy to virtue or right reaſon ; as muſic to 
the ears, painting to the eyes, & 
Bonum utile, or commedum, is that which is goed on ac- 
count of ſomething elſe for which it is deſired; as mo- 
ney, riches, &c. 


GooD, chief, ſovereign, or ſupreme, ſummum bonum, is that, 


the enjoyment of which renders men truly and com- 


pletely happy. The ſchools diſtinguiſh this chief good 


of man into that which is ſimply and adequately fo, and 
beyond which there can be no other; and an inferior, 


ſubordinate kind, which is, in ſome meaſure, attainable 


in this imperfect ſtate. , This laſt they call /elicitas via- 


torum, and the former felicitas comprehenſorum. The chief 


or ſovereign good, according to the idea collected of it 
from the original, natural, and univerſal preconceptions 


of all mankind, is ſomething agreeable to our nature, 
_ conducive to well-being, accommodate to all places and 


times, durable, ſelf-derived, and indeprivable; and this 
conſiſts, ſays Mr. Harris, in rectitude of conduct, or in 


living perpetually ſeleQing, as far as poſſible, what is 


congruous to nature, and rejecting what is contrary, 


making our end that ſeleQing and rejecting only. Three 


Treatiſes, &c. 1765, p. 121, &c. 205, &c. 


Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief ge of 


man conſiſts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, 
or of mind. Some hold riches and honours the ſupreme 
oo; others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchool, 


dily pleaſures ; and others, as Zeno, and the Stoics, 


virtue, or living according to nature. The Peripatetics 
agreed with the Stoics in maintaining that virtue is the 
ſummum bonum : but the Stoics aſſerted farther, that vir— 
tue was the only good; whillt the Peripatetics denied, 
with reaſon, that virtue was ſelf-ſufficient, and there- 
fore required ſeveral other things as auxiliaries, ſuch as 
health, proſperity, friends, &c. which are to the vir- 
tuous man in the nature of inſtruments or ornaments to 
his felicity. An excellent writer lays down the follow= 
ing criteria or characteriſtics of the ſummum bonum, or 


gned for man: it is ſomething which all men, if not 


ration by ſome other thing which keeps him from reliſh- 
ing. it: and as to the higheſt good which it is poffible for 


man to enjoy, it mult be referred to no other, but all 
others muſt be embraced for the ſake of this; and it 
muſt be ſuſficient to furniſh a happineſs adequate to the 


capacities of human nature, and of equal duration ; 1. e. 


it muſt be not be only perfect whilſt it laſts, but everlaſt- 
ing. According to theſe characters we may infer, that 
neither the goods of fortune, nor thoſe of the body, nor 
even virtue itſelf, conſtitute the ch:ef good. Virtue rightly 
underſtood is the perfection of human nature; it is the 
inſtrument of obtaining happineſs : but this alone will 
not make a man happy; it is farther neceſſary that he be 


perfect as to liſe, or happy in the circumſtances of his 
being: and, therefore, natural reaſon demonſtrates, that 
the favour of God, ſecured by virtue, is properly man's 


ſupreme good. Grove's Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, vol. 
i. part 1, paſſim. See Ep1CUREANS, PERIPATETICS, 


and STOICS. © | 


GooD-w!/l, See BENEVOLENCE. _ 3 
Goo p works. See MERiT and SUPEREROGATION. 
Goop abearing, bonus geſtus, in a Law Senſe, is particu- 


larly uſed for an exact carriage or behaviour of a ſubject 
towards the king and his liege people; to which ſome 
men, upon their miſbehaviour, are bound. | 


The juſtices are empowered by 34 Edw. III. cap. 1. to 


bind in this manner all them that be not of good fame; 
under which general expreſſion, it is holden that a man 
may be bound to his good behaviour for cauſes of ſcandal, 


contra bonos mores, as well as contra pacem z as, for haunt- 


ing bawdy-houſes; for keeping bad women in his own. 
houſe; or for words tending to ſcandalize the govern- 
ment, or in abuſe of the officers of juſtice, eſpecially 
in the execution of their office: a juſtice may alſo bind 


over all night-walkers, eaves-droppers, ſuch as keep ſuſ- 


icious company, or are reported to be pilferers and rob- 
ers, common drunkards, whore-maſters, the putative 
fathers of baſtards, cheats, idle vagabonds, and any other 
OPT. 5 perſons, 
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| 2 good, which reaſon can demonſtrate to be actually 
deſi 

wanting to themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of; it is one 

and the ſame to all mankind; and while in itſelf fitted 

to make the poſſeſſor happy, is not prevented in its ope- 
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perſons, whoſe miſbehaviour may reaſonably bring them 
within the general words of the ſtatute. Perſons of this 
deſcription may be bound, with one or more ſureties, 
In a RECOGNIZANCE or obligation to the king, entered 
on record, and taken in ſome court, or by ſome judicial 
officer, whereby the parties acknowlege themſelves to be 
indebted to the crown in the ſum required, e. gr. 100/. 
with condition to be void and of none effect, provided 
that they behave themſelves well, either generally or 
ſpecially, for the time therein limited, as for one or more 
years, or for life. This recognizance, if taken by a 


juſtice of the peace, muſt be certified to the next ſeſhons, | 


y 3 Hen. VII. cap. 1. and if the condition of it be 
broken, the recognizance becomes forfeited or abſolute ; 


and being eſtreated or extracted, i. e. taken out from 


among the other records and ſent up to the exchequer, 
the party and his ſureties are become the king's debtors, 
and are ſued for the ſeveral fums in which they are 
bound. All perſons under the king's protection may ob- 


tain ſuch ſecurity, upon due cauſe ſhewn; and the juſ- 
tice may be compelled to grant it by a mandatory writ, 


called SUPPLICAVIT : but this writ is ſeldom uſed, for, 
when application is made to the ſuperior courts, they 
uſually take the recognizances there, under the ditection 
of the ſtature 21 Jac. I. cap. 8. A recognizance may 
be diſcharged, either by the demiſe of the king, or by 
the death of the principal party bound thereby, or by 
order of the court to which it is certified by the juſtices. 
He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more ſtrictly 


bound than to the PEACE; becauſe, whereas the peace 


is not broken without an affray, battery, or ſuch like, 
this ſurety de bonu geſtu may be forfeited by the number 


of a man's company, or by his or their weapons or arms, 


by ſpeaking words tending to ſedition, or by committing 
any of thoſe acts of miſbehaviour which the recognizance 
was intended to prevent. | 
Good aller. See ALLER _ | 
Good behaviour. See GooD abearing and PEACE. 
Good ta/te. See TASTE. | 


GOODS, bona, in Law, and particularly the Civil Law, | 
include all kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, & c. 
There are two kinds of goods; moveable, res moventes or 


mobiles; and immoveable, called res non moventes or im- 
mobiles. | | TE | 
It is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 


fiſcates the body, confiſcates the goods ; meaning, that | 
all the effects of a perſon condemned to a capital pu- 


niſnment, or perpetual baniſhment, are forfeited to the 


A man is ſaid to bind himſelf body and grods ; meaning, 
that beſides his goods, he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits | 
to remain in priſon, provided he do not execute his 


promiſe. 


Goods, again, are divided into, 1. proper, paternal, pa- 
trimonial, hereditary; 2. acquired or acqueſ/ts, alio quam 
hereditatis jure acquiſita; and, 3. conqueſts, viro & uxori | 


tante ſocietate acquiſita. 


Goods, again, are divided into real and perſonal. See 


CuArrls and ESTATE. And, laſtly, into noble or 
FREE, and ſervile or BASE. 1 


Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum | 
| ſpettantia, cannot be alienated for ever, unleſs it be done | | | | 
country, called the laughing or white-fronted gooſe, being 


by way of exchange: they may be ſold under the fſa- 
culty of perpetual redemption. | 8 | 
wiſe than by ſucceſſion from father or mother, or from 
direct anceſtor to deſcendant. See ADvENTITIOUS, 

Goops, dotal, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and 
which the huſband is not allowed to alienate. See 
Dow v. | | N 


Goods, fugitives. See FodITI ve. 


Goops, paraphernal. See PARAPHERNALIA. 
Goos, prohibited. See PROHIBITED. 


_ Goops, profectiticus, profectitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct | 


ſucceſſion. i | 
Goops, receptitious, were thoſe which the wife might re- 
ſerve the full 1 of to herſelf, and enjoy them in- 
dependently of her huſband ; ſo called, in diſtinction 
from dota! and paraphernal goods. | 


Goobs, vacant, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at 


large, either becauſe the heir renounces them, or that 
the defunct has no heir. „ 

Goops, allitting of. See AL LOT TING. 

Goos, con/ignment of. See CONSIGNMENT. 

Goops, running of. See RUNNING. | 

GOOGINGS, in Sea-language, are clamps of iron bolted 


on the ſtern-poſt of a ſhip, whereon to hang the rudder 


and keep it ſteady ; for which purpoſe there is a hole 
in each of them, to receive a correſpondent ſpindle 
bolted on the back of the rudder, which turns thereby 
as upon hinges. | 


' GOOLE, a breach in a ſea-bank or wall; or a paſſage 


2 


| bidden foods of the Britons in the time of Cxfar, Br 


the ſhape of the nail of its bill reſembling a hozſe-bean, 


Goops, adventitious, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe other- | than the former, and viſits the fens and other parts of 


England during the winter, in ſmall flocks : they keep 


neus enumerates as ſpecies of the AN As: 


GOO 


worn by the flux and reflux of th f 77 
* Th cap. 11. e Vide 10 and 1 
The word comes from the n 
neck. Ae eule the gullet of 
GOOSANDER, in Zoology, the Enoli 
MERGANSER; the Feral of ha ese for th ma 
univerſally eſteemed a different bird . 
DU NDIVER and mergus cirratus lon roſter, — the 
GOOSE, 1 forms an order of birds in the I; 
ſyſtem. See ANSEREs. The ſeveral ſpecies of w 
long to the genus of AN As or Duck under Ar, 
The common or domeſtic gooſe is a variety of * 
ferus, or wild gooſe ; and derived from the ge po 
fen-gooſe of Liſter, which is the only ſpecies dn 
Britons could take young and familiarize, The k " 
of the grey lag is two feet nine inches, and the . 
ſive feet: the bill is large and elevated, of 2 W 
edged with yellow z the nail white; the head 1415 
cinereous, mixed with yellow ; the hind part of bed 
very pale, and at the baſe a yellowiſh brown: the brea 
and belly are whitiſh, clouded with grey; the back ay 
the leſſer coverts of the wings almoſt white; the iche 
row deep cinereous, flightly edged with white; the i 
maries grey, tipt with black, and edged with white: 1 
ſecondaries entirely black, and grey at their baſe: the 
ſcapulars of a deep aſh colour, edged with white: tte 
coverts of the tail and the vent feathers of 2 pure white;| 


the middle feathers of the tail duſky, tipt with whit 
the exterior feathers almoſt wholly white : the legs 11 
of a fleſh colour. This ſpecies reſides in the fens during 
the whole year; breeds there, and hatches about eight 
or nine young, which are cafily tamed, and their meit 
is much ſuperior to that of the domeſtic 9. The com. 
mon gooſe retains the whiteneſs of the coverts of the 
tail and vent-feathers of its wild ſtate ; but the variety 
of colours in the tame ſort is leſs than in the other. 

Tame geeſe are of vaſt longevity : Mr. Willughby men- 

tions an inſtance of one that attained eighty years, 
Multitudes of tame geeſe are kept in the fens of Lincoln. 

ſhire ; a ſingle perſon will keep a thouſand old peeſe, each 
of which will rear ſeven, ſo that towards the end of the 
ſeaſon he will become maſter of eight thouſand. 

The geeſe are plucked five times in the year: the fit 
| N in purſuance of this barbarous practice, is at 
Lady-day, for FEATHERs and quills; and the ſame is 

renewed, for feathers only, four times more between that 

and Michaelmas. See Fowr.. | 

There is another variety of the wild g9/e, called, from 


the bean gooſe, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than the gry 
lag, and diſtinguiſhed from it by a ſmaller bill, much 
compreſſed near the end, whitiſh, and ſometimes pale 
red in the middle, and black at the baſe and nail. This 
| ſpecies, which lights on corn-fields, and feeds much on 
the green wheat, comes to the fens in Lincolnſhure in 

autumn, never breeds there, but diſappears in May. They 

fly very high, and make a cackling noiſe in their flight: 

they preſerve a great regularity in their motions, ſome- 
times forming a ſtrait line, and at other times aſſuming 
the ſhape of a wedge, for their more caly progteß 
through the it 3 
There is alſo another ſpecies of wild gooſe known in til 


. "=: ©. HAN 
the female anas crythropus of Linnæus, which is {mailcr 


always in marſhy places, and never frequent 73 ai 
lands : theſe are never ſeen after the middle of - " 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that the g/ was one Ba 


Zool. vol. ii. p. 570, &c. | 5 
Beſides theſes be are other kinds of geeſe, which Lin- 
| | ſuch ale, I. 

The bernacle, or BARNACLE, being the male 2 7 

thrapus of Linnæus. This is alſo in ſome places my 

CLAKIs. "Theſe birds appear in vaſt flocks . ; 

winter, on the north-welt coaſts of this kingdom gp . 

are very ſhy and wild, but, on being taken, BY they 
miliar as our tame gee/e in a few days: in Fe n 

quit our ſhores, and retire as far as Lapland, . Kammel 
and even Spitzbergen, to breed. They be were 
called tree-geeſe, from a miſtaken notion that 84 : 
generated out of wood, or rather out 0 , 5 4 ſtick 
ſhell, called the lepas anatifera, that is often 10 
ing to the bottoms of ſhips. Pennant: | the anas Mr 
2. The brent-gooſe, or BRENTA- This is | 
nicla of Linnæus. Theſe birds frequent , appearing 
the winter, and are called in Ireland 4% * in Nach 
in great numbers in Auguſt, and leaving , in the 


ur coalts 1 


water; are caught 
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Wo Jelieacy. Mr. Willugbby, Mr. Ray, and M. 
0 


deſcribe rhe hernacle and brent as different ſpecies ; 
makes them ſynonymous. Pennant. 


. 
* ov "x 


Briſſon, 


ut Linnæus 


b The anſer hiſpanicns, or  ſwan-gooſe, being the anas, 


Js ner, and with its head erect like a ſwan. Its back 
; ma . 


: rey, its belly white, and its breaſt a 
js of 95 3 : reddiſh brow and it has a line of 
blen brown running ſtrait n.che middle gf the 
. back. oF | ; 
22. = gambenſis, or gambo-gooſe, which in figure 
£ he reſembles the Muſcovy DUCK, but has very long 
| 4 legs, and a fine ſhining purple back; its belly is 
hs its beak red, and its head has a red caruncle ; 
Mt 1 moſt obſervable character is, that it has a ſtrong 
fur ſtanding out from the firſt joint -of the wings, as 
2 ok che Brafilian birds deſcribed by Margraave have. 
The anſer Canadenſis, Canada gooſe, or anas Canadenſis 
ot Linnæus: this is of the ſhape of the common goo/e, 
but a little longer in the body; its back is of a browniſh 


rey, its rump black, its neck black at the bottom and | 


white in every other part, its belly white, and its tail 
ings black. 5 8 

N N or road-gooſe, which is about half the 

dae of the common gooſe, and of a bluiſh grey on the 

back, and white at the belly. This is wild in the northern 

counties of England. Mr. Pennant ſuppoſes that this 


jz the ſame with the brent gooſe. 


J. The anſer lanuginoſus, or anas molliſſima of Linnzus. | of iron or eye-bolt, which encircles the maſt, or is fitted 


Ge Cuthbert's Dock. Linnæus, Ray, and Pennant. 


Goost, ember. See EMBER. : 
en (oosr, land or ſolan, ſometimes called GaxNeT, the 


Engliſh name of a large water-fow], called by authors 
anſer Baſſanus, and by Linnæus pelecanas Baſſanus. This 
bird is remarkable for the quickneſs of its fight; and, 
according to Martin, /o/an is derived from an Iriſh word 
expreſſive of that quality. See Tab. II. Birds, fig. 11. 

tis of the ſize of the common goo/e, and its wings are 


very long and capable of extending to a very remarkable 


| 


hooked part two ſmall appendages like teeth: it is naked | 
behind the eves : its mouth. opens to a great width, and 


breadth ; its beak is long and ſtraight, and of a duſky 
grey, and a little hooked at the end: it has alſo near the 


it ſeems to have no noſtrils; but, in the place of them, 


has a long furrow running nearly the whole length of 


the bill; it has alſo a row of ſerratures or indentings all 
along, provided by nature for its holding fiſh more firmly: 
its feet are black, and all the four toes are connected by 
the fame membrane: it is all over of a clear white when 
full grown, except that the larger wing-feathers have 


ſome blackneſs, and the head with age is apt to become 


yellow: its ſkin adheres but looſely to its fleſh, and the 


young are mottled with grey and brown: from the cor- | 


ner of the mouth is a narrow flip of black bare ſkin, that 
extends to the hind part of the head; beneath the chin 


is another, which, like the pouch of the pelican, is di- 


latable, and of ſize ſufficient to contain five or ſix whole 


herrings, which, in the breeding ſeaſon, it carries at 


once to its mate or young : it flies well, but if it fall on 


the ground does not eafily raiſe itſelf. They are birds | 


of paſſage, and build in the ifland of the Bafs in Scot- 


land, and the rocks of St. Kilda, in vaſt numbers. Their | 


rt appearance is in March, and their continuance there 


till Auguſt or September; but, in general, the time of 
their breeding and of their departure ſeems to coincide | 
with the arrival of the herring, and the migration of that | 


ns which is their principal food, out of theſe ſeas. 
dis probable that theſe birds attend the herrings and 


Pilchards during their whole circuit round the Britiſh 


Hands, They are known to migrate as far ſouth as the 
mouth of the Tagus, being frequently ſeen off Liſbon, 


uring the month of December, plunging for ſardinæ, 


Pres of fiſh reſembling, if not the ſame with our pil- 
lk Each female, if undiſturbed, lays only one egg; 
*; that be taken away, it will lay another; and if 

at allo is taken, a third; but never more that ſeaſon. 


e young gee/e are eſteemed a great delicacy, and fell. 


* dreat price. Ray and Pennant. 

— Magellanic, anſer Magellanicus, in Zoology, the 
of ri nan, though N an by Cluſius, to a bird 
oP wer kind. It is a ſea bird, and is uſually very 
"ky of the ſize of the largeſt gee/e, and is black on 
tick, 7 white on the belly: the neck is ſhort and 
. 5 bas a ring or cirele of white feathers round 
he in 18 thick and tough like that of a hog, and it 
0 win! . coriaceous or leather-like fans in the place 
with TP ben from its ſides like two arms, covered 
at ores eathers which are ſhort and pry black, 
* LR 0. 0nd by no means of any uſe to fly with, 
veg 4 'VIceable to the creature in ſwimming. It 
inual 


| . . * 
es the tail ! in the water, except at its breeding 
Vou, II, No 156 


. 8 1 
of Linnæus, which oy moves in a ſtately 


— 


| 
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s very ſhort, and the beak as large as a 


GOO 


ae ks but not protuberating on the top, bit ffitz 
— Rn 


Goosk-dung, in Agriculture and Medicine. See Dux and 


CHENOCOPRUS, 


| Goosr-foot, or WIL p ORacn, or God Henty, chenõpb⸗ 


dium, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynin claſs: 
Its characters are theſe: the flower has no petal, but in 
the center hath five ſtawina placed oppoſite to the leaves 
of the empalement ; it hath a round germen, which af= 
terward becomes a five-cotnered fruit incloſed in the em- 
palement, containing one roundiſh depreſſed ſeed. 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, ſome of whicli 
grow naturally on dunghills and the ſides of ditches in 
molt parts of England, where they often become very 
troubleſome weeds. | 
The firſt ſpecies, called alſo Engliſh mercury, all- good; 
or good Henry, is found growing naturally in ſhady lanes; 
but it is doubtful whether the ſeeds have not been caſt 
out of gardens originally, becauſe this plant was for- 


merly cultivated in kitchen-gardens; and in ſome of the 


northern countries the people {till preſerve it in gardens 
as an eſculent herb, which in the ſpring they boil as a 


_ ſubſtitute for ſpinage : but as the latter is a much better 


herb, it has juſtly obtained the preference. 


GoosE-graſs. See CLEAvERS. 
GoosE-graſs, great. See ASPERUGO, 


GoosE-neck, in Sea-language, is a ſort of iron hook fitted 
on the inner end of a boom, and introduced into a clamp 


to ſome other place in the ſhip, ſo that it may be un- 
hooked at pleaſure. | 


GoosE-wings of a ſail denote the clues or lower corners 


G 


the mizen-ſail could not do; and this ſail, fo fitted, is 


G 


| ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted into the empale- 


of a ſhip's main-fail or ſore-fail, when the middle part 
is furled or tied up to the yard. | 


00SE-evirg, at Sea, a certain manner of fitting a Tail, 


which is thus performed : when a ſhip ſails before a wind, 


or with a quarter-wind, and in a freſh gale, the ſeamen 
ſometimes, to make the more haſte, unparal the mizen- 
yard, and then they launch out both fail and yard over 
the quarter on the lee-fide, fitting guyes at the farther 
end, to keep the yard ſteady with a boom, and this 


booms out the mizen-ſheet: This they do to give the 


ſhip the more way, which otherwiſe, with theſe winds, 


called a gooſe-wing, and ſometimes a fludding-ſail, 
OOSEBERRY-6u/h, grofjularia, in Botany; Its charac- 


ters are theſe: the flower has a permanent empalement, 
cut into five parts at the top, which is concave and 


coloured; it has five ſmall, obtuſe, erect petals, which 
riſe from the border of the empalement; and five awl- 


ment; the germen 1s fituated below the flower, and af- 
terward becomes a globular berry, having a navel, with 


one cell, which is filled with roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds 
incloſed in a pulp. There are five ſpecies, including ſe- 
veral varieties, bearing the names of the perſons who 


raiſed them. This 1s a ſpecies of the ies in the Lin- 


næan ſyſtem. See CURRANT-trce. 


The gooſeberry-bu/h is propagated either by ſuckers or . 
cuttings, but the latter way is preferable, as the roots 


are leſs ſubjeCt to ſhoot out ſuckers afterwards. 


The belt ſeaſon for planting the cuttings is in autumn, 
juſt before the leaves begin to fall; obſerving always to 


take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and to pick them from ſuch 


to decay. Miller. 
GooREBERRY of Barbadees. 
| GoosERERRY-treoe, American, mclaſtoma, in Botany, a ge- 


branches as produce the greateſt quantity of fruit. The 
cuttings thould be about fix or eight inches long, and 


ſhould be planted in a bed of light earth expoſed to the 
morning ſun; they muſt be planted about three inches 
deep, and watered to help their taking root. The thoots 
ſhould all be rubbed off from theſe plants as they put out, 
except thoſe at the top, that there may be a regular ſtem. 


In the October following, they ſhould be removed to a 


bed of fine light earth, and planted in rows at three 
feet diſtance, and one foot aſunder in the rows. They 
ſhould remain here one year, and the croſs branches at 


times be cut off, as alſo the lower ones, ſo as to keep a 


clean ſtem about a foot above the ground. They will be 
then fit to plant out where they are to ſtand; which 
ſhould be in a light ſandy loam. 125 ſhould be kept 
from the ſhade of other trees; and to have the fruit in 
its utmoſt perfection, ſhould be ſet in an expoſed place 
in rows of eight feet aſunder, and each of the ſhrubs 
fix feet from the others in the rows. The beſt time for 
tranſplanting them is in October, when the leaves begin 


See Melon THISTLE. 


nus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Irs characters ate 
theſe : the flower has five roundiſh petals, which are in- 
ſerted into the border of a permanent empalement; and 
ten ſhort ſtamina, terminated by long recurved ſummits : 
under the flower is ſituated a roundith germen, which 

9g A | turns 
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turns to a berry with five cells, covered by the empale- 
ment which crowns it, and contains many ſmall ſeeds. 
There are ſixteen ſpecies, natives of the warm parts of 
America. Miller. | 
GoosEBRERRY-galls, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by 
authors to . of protuberances of the gall kind, 
found very frequently on the oak. They are of a roundiſh 
figure, and ſometimes adhere to the tree by a ſhort pe- 
dicle, but more frequently by a part of their ſpheric ſur- 
face. They are uſually found on the under ſide of the 
leaves of the oak, but ſometimes on the young ſhoots, 
and ſometimes on the pedicles of the leaves. * 
They are molt frequent in ſpring, but they are found at 
all times when the leaves are upon the trees. Theſe galls 
are greeniſh at ſirſt, and afterwards become yellowiſh, 
and finally red; in which laſt ſtate they very much re- 
ſemble the ſmall red gooſeberry. They are very ſoft to 
the touch, and when opened are found to contain a juicy 
ſubſtance, with a cavity in the midſt, in which there is 
lodged a ſingle inſet. This, according to the time in 
which the gall is opened, is found in the form of a white 
worm, or elſe of a white chryſalis, or finally of a ſmall 
ſhort-bodied four-winged fly of a black colour; for the 
creature does not leave the gall to go through any of its 
changes, but paſſes all its ſtates in it. The gall, in all 
theſe caſes, is found whole and unhurt; but if one 1s 
opened in which there is a hole pierced, this is ſure to 


be found empty, that being the paſſage by which the fly- 


has made its way out. Reaum. Hiſt, Inf. vol. vi. p. 214. 
GoOSEBERR Y-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an 
inſect, found veiy frequently on the gooſeberry-buſhes, 
and uivally ſuppoſed to be a caterpillar, but differing 
eſſentially from that genus of animals, and being one of 
thoſe which the French call auſJe-chenilles. It has a | 
round head, and has twenty-two legs, and finally be- 
comes not a butterfly, but a common four-winged fly. 
This worm is at firſt of a greeniſh colour, with ſome 
yellow variegations, and ſeveral black tuberclesz but on 
the laſt change of its ſkin it becomes whitiſh or cream- 
coloured, and loſes its tubercles. 
ix. p- 18. 


| GOR, a name given by ſome writers to a very lofty tree, 


which bears a fruit like a cheſnut; it grows principally 


on the banks of the river Niger, and that not near the 


ſea, but far up the county. . 
_ Gor-cock, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the galli- 
naceous kind, called by authors the lagopus altera, and 
by many the moor- cock, or red game; it is of the ſhape 
of the partridge, but is half as large again. Its beak is 
black and ſhort, and it is very remarkable for the bare 
ſpace over its eyes, which is very broad and of a fine 
bright red, and in the cock is ſurrounded by a promi- 
nence of the ſame bright colour, bare of feathers, and 
fimbriated like a cock's comb. The male is alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from the female, by having a black plumage at 


the baſe of the bill interſperſed with frequent white ſpots, | 


and ſome large white ſpots near the origin of the under 


chap: the male is alſo redder than the female in all parts, | 


and on his throat and breaſt is of a fair red, without the 
mixture of any other colour. The head, neck, back, 
and wings, are all variegated with red and black: the 
breaſt and belly are of the ſame colours with the back, 
but on the breaſt there are ſome variegations of white. 
The legs and feet are covered with a very long and thick 
plumage to the very ends of the toes; the wings are 
browniſh, with ſome reddiſh variegations; and the tai] 
is almoſt wholly black. It is ſeldom found but on the 


tops of very high hills, and is very common in Derby- | 
ſhire, Yorkſhire, and Wales, where it feeds on mountain | 


berries and the tops of heath. It lays ſeven or eight 
eggs, which are of a mixed red and black colour, and 
are all over covered with ſmall ſpots, except ſor one or 
two ſpaces, which are clear near the ſmall end. The 


young brood follow the hen during the whole ſummer : | 


in the winter they join in flocks of forty or fifty, and are 
remarkably ſhy and wild. This is a very well taſted bird. 
The ltalians call this, as well as the lagopus, by the com- 
mon name of francolino, and Mr. Ray imagines that the 
lagopus of Pliny and this are indeed the ſame ſpecies of 
bird, though different in colour ; but Mr. Pennant ob- 
ſerves, that the account left us by Pliny ſeems too brief 
and uncertain to determine, at this time, what ſpecies 
he intended, and that the francolino is not the ſame with 
our grous is evident from the figure exhibited of it by 
Mr. Edwards. Ray and Pennant. eee 
GORAIS, in {chthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors f 
the more common ſpecies of the cARASSI US: the third 
ſpecies, as it is called by Geſner, &c. 
GORCE, or Govukr, denotes a wear. By ſtat. 25 Edw. 
HI. cap. 4. it is ord iined, that all gorces, mills, wears, 


&c, levied or ſet up, whereby the king's ſhips and boats 


and calls it a gers, or g/; but this 


GORDIAN, a term in Hiftory. Gon DAN % 


_ deemed an ill augury, and prove a check in 


this matter. See Arrian, lib. iii. cap. 20. 


GORDONIA, %llly bay, in Botany, a genus of the mon- 


Reaum. Hiſt. Inf. vol. | 


* 


are diſturbed, and cannot paſs in any ti 1 
terly pulled down, without being renewed. 


Coke derives this word from gurges, a deep di 


ſeems to he i I 
rt and gort, the ol 


« 
* 


take, for in Doomſday it is called goy 
French word for a wear. 


knot made in thgyleathers or barneſs of ths 1 TY 
Goltfdius, king of Phrygia, and father of Miet n 
intricate, that there was no finding wh 


4s; ſore 
ere it began at 


ended. ” 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the 3 
clared, that he ſhould be maſter of Afi once ah | 
tie this knot. Alexander having undertaken jt ind 8 
ing that, if he ſhould not be able to effect it, % would d. 


th 
his conqueſts, cut it aſunder with his ſword and th of 
ſays Quintus Curtius, either accompliſhed the rz. 


; 8 a e Oracle 
eluded it. But Ariſtobulus gives a different account of 


and Plut. in 


Vit. Alex. 
Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, who | 
tied the fatal knot; others from Gordium, a city in Phe 
gia, where the knot was made, | dint 


adelphia polyandria claſs. Mx, Miller has erroneoully claſſed 
this elegant American evergreen-tree under the genus of 
hibiſcus, and Linnzus under that of hypericum ; but Mr.“ 
Ellis has made it a diſtin genus, under the name of Co 
donia, in compliment to Mr. James Gordon, ſome time a 
diſtinguiſhed gardener and botaniſt in the neighbourhood # 
of London. Its characters are theſe : the perianthium 


conſiſts of five concave, roundith, downy leaves, hairy GOR 
on their edges; the flower is compoſed of five large, wo 
fleſhy, concave, inverted-oval petals, united at the baſe, dut 
which includes a funnel-ſhaped fleſhy ſubſtance, like a | the 
nectarium, ſurrounding the germen ; the filaments o © vice 
the ſtamina are numerous and linear, inſerted in the top Cole 
of the funne]-ſhaped tube, but equally diſtinct from each Got 
other; the antherz are of an oval form and erect, hay. the 
ing a cell on each ſide full of farina of a globular ſhape; TOF 
the germen is oval and acuminated towards the top, 30. 
where the ſtyle begins: the ſtyle is ſhort, and formed beet 
with five ſmall ridges on the ſides, which terminate in gere 
five acute ſtigmata, diſpoſed horizontally in a radiated fing 
form; on the upper part of each of theſe is a longitu- 18 al 
dinal cavity, covered with down: the capſule, which is 4 t 
egg- ſnaped and acuminated at the top, 1s of a woody figu 
conſiſtence, and opens, when ripe, into hve valves with Is at 
five cells; each of which contains two ſceds that are nec! 
| kidney-ſhaped, and winged obliquely on one fide. Phi, piece 
Tranſ. vol. Ix. N“ 44. p. 518, &. _ "mak 

GORE, in Heraldry, denotes one of the regular aBaTE- lie h 
MENTS, uſed, according to Guillim, to denote a coward. in 01 

It conſiſts of two arches or curve lines, drawn, one from per 
the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and 1 muſt 
meeting in an acute * in the middle of the feſſe- poi , erpr 
as repreſented in 746. II. Heraldry, fig. 6b. | edge 

GOREING, or GokiNG, is faid of a fail when cut ſlant- that, 

ing, ſo that it is broader at the clew than at the earing, Fa may 
as all top-ſails and top-gallant-ſails are. "I 0085 

GOREL, a name or title given to the prince of Georgit ORG 
The gorel is always a Mahometan. The ſophi of Perſa write 

obliges him to obſerve the religion of the Alcoran, in from 
order to preſerve the dignity of gore! in his family. broy, 

GORGE, in Falconry, is the uppermoſt bag or ae now 
a hawk or falcon, being that which receives the food tae gov 
firſt. : | "a c 
The gorge, ingluvies, is the ſame, in birds of prey» pr The 

what we call the craw or crop. When the bird is fe, * 
he is ſaid to be gorged. | | wh! 

GoRGE, in Architecture, denotes a ſort of concave M0 Ip 
g 9 — 14; uſed chief) Of a 1 
ing, wider but not ſo deep as a SCOTIA; MET : 
in frames, chambranles, &c. See Tab, Archit. fg: "ge 
n | : 

Gon of a chimney is the part between the chanbrar ring 
and the crowning of the mantle. Of this N * of - . 
vers forms; trait, perpendicular, in form of 1 % on- wy 

GoxrGt is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that = "Ig 
cave in the upper part, and convex at bottom; feof 
properly called GLA and CYMATIUM: mole pro- ſet of 

GORGE is alſo uſed for _y neck of a column ; — 

erly called colarin and GORGERIN- | 1. of 0 
Gel. in Forti fication, the entrance of a BASTION 2 
| of a RAVELIN or other 0UT-work. | | the ſdes of th of th 
bf The GORGE 7 a baſtion is what remains © be cuttins; | Judgj 
polygon of a place, after retrenching t ( the batios bare 
which caſe it makes an angle in the center o te p 
Such is AHD, Tab. Fortif. Hg. 1+ ., the curtil apt 
In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line o terna] 
reaching between the two flanks. - Gok6h Jv 


„ moon or ravelin, is the 
Cone M of their faces neßk the place. 


Carl the other out-works is the interval betwixt their 
9. 


ditch. | | 

2 3 are to be made deſtitute of parapets  other- 
4 ba bebegers, having taken poſſeſſion of a work, 
in make ute thereof to defend themſelves from the 
nigh. the place : ſo that here only fortified with 
"iſadoes, to prevent a ſurprize. 3 
. Half the GORGE, DEMI Gorbe, that part of 
e between the flank and the center of the 


biſtion; 28 H. 


| 7D, id Heraldr : 
Ek 1 borne out the neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c. 


In that caſe they ſay, the lion or cygnet is gorged with a 


cal coronet, &c. | 4 
Y ci ig alſo uſed when the gorge or neck of a peacock, 


| o 
ſwan, or 


+11.3F 
4 
| S 
. 
; ? 


he like bird, is of a different colour or metal 
reſt. FL | 
9 Farriers, &c. ſignifies as much as ſwelled. 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gerged; 
the paſtern joint is gerged; you muſt walk him out, to 
Frorge his ſhoulder. ö 1 
GORGERIN, a part of the ancient armour; being that 
which covered the throat or neck of a perſon armed at 
dll points. _ - 
© CoxGeRin, or GORGE, in 
in the Doric capital, 


umn, and the annulets. See Tab. 


2 Archit. . 25. 9 18 0 | Wc] E 
bdome 475 call 0. Vitruvius gives it the name o- 
n trachelium. ; 5 8 | | 
5 GORGET, in Military Affairs, a piece of braſs or ſilver, 
5 worn by the officers of foot upon their breaits when on 
e, duty. The gorget hangs round the neck by a ribband; 
a they are ſometimes gilded, and have commonly ſome de- 
of | vice engraved on them; as the ſovereign's, or even the 
0p colonel's coat of arms, creſt, or cypher. 


the French give to the concave or cannulated cod DUC- 


e; rok, uſed in LITHOTOMY. See Tab. III. Surgery, fig- 
Pp, 20. In fg. 31. there is exhibited the gorget, as it has 
ed been improved by Mr. Le Cat, and which he calls gor- | 
in geret urethro- ciſtitome. A is a ring for paſſing the middle | 
ted finger of à right hand ybich graſps the handle G. B 
tu- is another ring, which is ſlid by the fore- finger towards | 
1 18 ch to puſh the blade ab out of the groove EF. The 
ody figure repreſents the inſtrument in the ſtate in which it | 


is at the very inſtant when the inciſion is made into the 


neck of the bladder. The ſame fore-finger draws the 


mil. piece B back towards A, when the operator intends to 
"make the blades return into the groove F; where they | 

x- lie hid, while he introduegg the inſtrument from 4 to e, 

ard, in order to ſecure the pieces a, b, c, d, e, in their pro- 


per ſituation. The pins whit 
mult not be in the gente bf the pieces, but as they are 
erxpreſſed in the figure : 


edge, and the other 


* 


twoy a, e, on the oppoſite fide; ſo 
that, when the ring 5 1 


; may be 


ing , Wand iſſue out of the groove F, by making the | 

angle abc. Phil. Tran. I Wi. p. 100. | I 
gin. 60RGONIA, in Natural Iftory, a name given by ſome | 
era F riters to CORAL, on 


| n gecaſion of its ſuppoſed change 
from a ſoſt ſubſtance 
rought out of the water into the air; but this is known 
ou to be a fabulous opinion, coral being as hard while 


g'Owing to the rocks, as when it has been ever ſo long 
out of the ſea. 


merly were called ceratophytons, and are known in Eng- 
whe the names of ſea-fans, ſea-ſeathers, and ſea- 
0 ps. Dr. Linnæus and Dr. Pallas conſider them as 
nds 3 nature in their growth, between animals and 
. es; but Mr. Ellis as clearly proved, that they 

© true animals of the pol vpk kind, growing up in a 


voy Tanched form reſembling a ſhrub, and in no part veget- 
V. - . They differ from the freſh water polype in many 
= vie Few... ; and particularly in producing from its 


ance a hard and ſolid 


— Ply wg of the bone in other animals. This is 

e pro- | if Sc a eonercting juice thrown out from a peculiar | 
ternal. ſu 3 parallel tubes, running along the in- 

xy ot mace of the fleſhy part: in the coats of theſe 


d are a number of 


ſous liquor ere ſmall orifices, through which the 


of the of tha and, concteting, forms the layers 
5; it big ord part of the annular circles, which ſome, 
ation ave Aue the conſiſtence rather than the texture, 

the neouſly denominated wood. The ſurface of 


8Ygong is 
. apted to each 

mal injuries: and th 
or cortex, co 


compoſed of a kind of ſcales, ſo well 
other as to ſerve for defence from ex- 
e fleſh, or, as ſome have called it, 
nſiſts of proper muſcles and ten- | 


i 


: 8 
þ * 
* 


ace between the 


is when a crown, coronet, or the 


Architecture, the little freeze, 


between tbe aſtragal, at the top of 


Coch, or GORGERET, in Surgery, is the name which | 


bind the hinges a, 5, c, 
near the outer | 


s thruſt forward, the hinge 5| 


an abſolute ſtone, on being | 


ue gergoniæ are a genus of ZOOPHYTES, Which for- 


upport, ſerving many of | 


GOS 


dons for extending the openings of their cells; for ſend- 
ing forth from thence their polype ſuckers in ſearch of 
food; and for drawing them in ſuddenly, and contract- 
ing the ſphincter 1 5 of theſe ſtarry cells, in order 
to ſecure theſe tender parts from danger; and alſo of 
proper ſecretory ducts, to furniſh and depoſit the oſſeous 
matter that forms the ſtem and branches as well as the 
baſe of the bone. Mr. Ellis affirms, that there are ova- 
_ ries in theſe animals, and thinks it very probable, that 
many of them are viviparous. Phil. Tranſa&t. vol. Ixvi. 
Part i. art. 1. See CoRALLINES; | 
GORGONEI Fortes, an affected term uſed by ſomie of the 
writers in chemiſtry, to expreſs thoſe ſprings or waters 
which turn things into ſtone, We have ſeveral ſprings 
in England, which cover over things with a ſtony mat- 
ter, without introducing it into their inner ſtructure; 
but there are very few certain inſtances of waters, which 
at this day abſolutely petrify wood, that is, fill its pores 
with true ſtony matter. The famous water of Lough 
Neagh, in Ireland, is much diſputed by ſome as to its 
having this quality, and many fruicleſs experiments have 
been made in attempting to prove that it has. 
GORGONEUM, Top ſoys ov, in Anigquity, a kind of maſque 
uſed on the ancient theatre to repreſent hideous and 


frightful figures, in wnitation of the GokGons. Mem. 
Acad. Inſcript. tome v. p. 184. „ 
GORGONIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the common eryngium or eryngo, the roots of which 
we uſe candied. | 3 „ | 
GORGONS, in Antiquity and Mythology. Authors are 
not agreed in the account they give of the Gorgons. The 
poets repreſent them as three fiſters, whoſe names were 
Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa; the latter of whom was 
mortal, and having been deflowered by Neptune, was 
killed by Perſeus; the two former were ſubſect neither 
to age nor death. They are deſcribed with wings on 
their ſhoulders, with ſerpents round their heads, their 
hands were of braſs, and their teeth of a prodigious ſize, 
ſo that they were objects of terror to mankind. After 
the death of Meduſa, her fiſters, according to Virgil, 
were appointed to keep the gate of the palace of Pluto. 
Multaque præterea variarum monſtra ferarum — 


GORGONES, Harpeiæque 


Diodorus Siculus will have the Goroons and Amazons to 
have been two warlike nations of women, who inhabited 
that part of Libya which lay on the lake Tritonidis. The 
. extermination of theſe female nations was not effected 
till Hercules undertook and performed it. | | 
Pauſanias ſays, the Gorgons were the daughters of Phor- 
bus, after whoſe death Meduſa, his daughter, ceigned 
over the people dwelling near the lake Hitonidis. The 
queen was paſſionately fond of hunting and war, ſo that 
ſhe laid the neighbouring countries quite waſte. At laſt 
Perſeus having made war on them, and killed the queen 
herſelf, when he came to take a view of the field of battle, 
found the queen's corpſe ſo extremely beautiful, that he 
ordered her head to be cut off, which he carried with 
him to ſhow his countrymen, the Greeks, who could not 
behold it without being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. _ 
Others repreſent them as a kind of monſtrous women, 
covered with hair, who lived in woods and forcits. 
Others, again, make them animals, reſembling wild 
ſheep, whoſe eyes had a poiſonous and fatal influence. 
For a farther account of them, ſee Mem. Acad. Infctipt. 
Vol. iy. p. 72. ſeq. See MyDvusz capture 
GORSE. See Fü RER. 5 5 . | 
GOSHAWK, in Zoology, the Engliſh name for the accipi- 
piter or falco palumbarius, a very large hawk, which preys 
on pheaſants, geeſe, and hares, and is remarkable for 
the ſhortneſs of its wings. . . by 
It is larger than the common buzzard, but of a longer 
and more elegant form. The bill is blue towards the 
baſe, black at the tip; the cere is a yellowith green; 
over each eye is a white line, and on the fide of the neck 
a bed of broken White; the head, hind part of the neck, 
back, and wings, are of a deep brown colour; the breaſt 
and belly white, beautifully marked with numerous tranf- 
. verſe bars of black and white; the tail is long, of a 
_ browniſh aſh-colour, marked with four or five dutky bars 
placed remote from each other. The legs are yellow; 
the claw of the back and that of the inner toe very large 
and ſtrong. This bird breeds in Scotland, and builds its 
neſt in trees. Ray and Pennant. | | 
GOSLINGS, the name given to young geeſe. 
GOSPEL, a hiſtory of the life, actions, death, 
tion, aſcenſion, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The word is Saxon, and of the fame import with the 
Latin term evangelium, or the Greek evayyiator, which 
ſignifies glad tidings, or good newsz the hiſtory of out 
Saviour being the beſt hiſtory ever publiſhed to mankind; 
This hiſtory is contained in the writings of St. Mar- 
| THE Wy 


refurrec- 
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G O T 


THE w, St. Marx, St. Luxx, and St. Jouxz Who 


from thence are called Evangeliſts. The Chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe four Goſpels as 
canonical; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocryphal 
goſpels are handed down to us, and others are entirely 


loſt. 1 
OSSAMER is the name of a fine filmy ſubſtance, like 


cobwebs, which is ſeen to float in the air, in clear days 
in autumn, and is more obſervable in ſtubble-fields, and 
upon furze and other low buſhes, This is probably 
formed by the flying ſpider, which, in traverſing the air 
for food, ſhoots out theſe threads from its anus, which 
are borne down by the dew, &c, | 

GOSSAMPINUS, a name given by Pliny and the ancients 


to a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies, which produced a 
ſort of cotton, the threads of which were too ſhort to | 


be ſpun or carded ; ſo that it ſerved only for the ſtuffings 
of beds and the like, for which it was very proper, be- 
ing very light and ſoſt. It was in ſome eſteem in me- 
dicine alſo, to recall the heat and ſpirits into parts to 
which it was applied. It is called by Piſo arbor lauiger a, 
the wool-tree, and had its ancient name from the words 
goſſipium, cotton, and pinus, the pine-tree, being ſome what 
like the pine in external appearance, yet bearing a ſort 
of cotton. : 


 GOSSYPIUM. See Corr. 


GOTHIC, or GoT#ick, ſomething that has a relation to 


the Goths, an ancient people, originally inhabiting that 


part of Sweden called Gothland ; whence they ſpread 
themſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, 
&c. | | | 


We ſay, the Gothic manner; Gothic ignorance z the ty- 


rant Maximian was of Gothic race. 
It has been a general opinion, ſtrenuouſly maintained by 


Cluverius and Pelloutier, and adopted by Mallet in his | 


Northern Antiquities, that the Gothic and Celtic nations 
were the ſame: but the ingenious Engliſh tranſlator of 


Mr. Mallet's work has produced a variety of teſtimonies | 
from ancient authors to prove, that the Celtic and Teu- | 


| tonic or Gothic nations were, ab origine, diſtinct, and 

that they differed conſiderably in perſon, manners, laws, 
religion, and language. The former were the anceſtors 
of the Gauls, Britons, and Iriſh; and the Germans, 


Saxons, and Scandinavians derived their * from the 
r{t that tra- 
velled weſtward; and the Goths, or Getæ of the ancients, 


latter. The Celtic tribes were probably the 


who emigrated at different times from the eaſtern coun- 


tries after them, might borrow ſome of their opinions 
and practices, which will account for the reſemblance | 


that has been obſerved between them, without admitting 


that they were deſcended from them, or that they ſhould | 
be conſidered as the ſame people. In the ſame way we | 
may account for thoſe reliques both of Celtic and Gothic | 
ſuperſtitions which are diſcernible in Gaul and Britain | 


and many other countries, the inhabitants of which de- 


rive their deſcent equally from the Celts and Goths, who 


. were at different times maſters of theſe kingdoms, and 
whoſe deſcendants are now blended together : thus, the 
firſt inhabitants of Gaul and Britain being of Celtic race, 


followed the Druidical ſuperſtition. The ancient Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, &c. being of Gothic race, profeſſed | 


that ſyſtem of polytheiſm which was afterwards delivered 
in the Eppa: and the Franks and Saxons, who after- 
_ wards ſettled in Gaul and Britain, being of Gothic race, 


introduced the polytheiſm of their own nation, which | 


was in general the ſame that prevailed among all the 


| other Gothic or Teutonic people. With regard to the | 


Gothic and Celtic languages, they are radically different 
From each other; and from theſe two mother-tongues 
the following particular languages are ſeverally derived: 
from the Gothic are derived the old Saxon or Anglo- 


Saxon, the Francic or Franco-theotiſe, and the Cimbric | 


or old Icelandic ; of the old Saxon are formed the Eng- 
| iſh, the broad or Lowland Scotch, the Belgie or Low 


Dutch, and the Frific or Friezeland tongue; from the 
Francic proceed the German or High Dutch, the Ger-| 


man of Swabia, and the Swiſs; and the Cimbric is the 


immediate ſource of the Icelandic, Norwegian or Norſe, | 
Daniſh, and Swediſh. From the Celtic language are de- | 


rived the ancient Gauliſh, the ancient Britiſh, from which 
proceeded the Welch, Armorican or Bas-Bretagne, and 
Corniſh ; and the ancient Iriſh, from which ſprung the 
Iriſh, Erſe or Highland Scotch, and the Manks or lan- 
guage of the Iſle of Man. See the preface and notes to 


the Engliſh edition of Mallets Northern Antiquities, 


vee TEUTONIC. 

Sce BIBLE, . 

The Gothic verſion of the four Goſpels, firſt printed at 
Dort in 1665, was publiſhed at Oxford in 1750, by Mr 
' Lye: this edition was deſigned and prepared by Benze- 
lius, archbiſhop of Upſal, with a Latin tranſlation and 
notes, in * the editor introduced ſome ſmall varia- 


tions, and addi 


_dows, roſes, crofles, figures, &c. 


o U » . . 1 
Gothic or Saracenical architecture, are its numero 


. os 
its fretted roofs, and the profuſion of ornaments lay 


- liar diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics are, the ſmall 


ed a Gothic, grammar, = 
nuſeript of the Gothic „een is ah I in th . 
of the univerſity of Upſal, in Sweden, under © bra 
of the Codex Argenteus, or filver book, becauſe K e na 
which ſeem to have been ſtamped on the yell e letters, 


with hot metal types, are of ſilver, except ie e | 
which are gold. Another fragment of this ul, | 
ſion, containing part of the Epiſtle to the Rog PP Ver. | 
been ſince diſcovered in the library at Wolfenbuttle has 
publiſhed a few years ago in a ſplendid volume 4 & and | 
by the Rev. F. A. Knitell, archdeacon of Wola, ; 
GoTHic charateter or writing, is a character or np uitlg, n 
writing which, .in the main, is the fa e with et 1 b 
man, only that it is very full of angles, t Eng 10 * c 
ings, eſpecially at the beginning and ending of nd. c 
letter. N | 2 each * 
The manuſcripts in Gothic characters are TO 0' 
cient. Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, e ei 
ventor of 1 Gothic characters, and the firſt that 1. T 
lated the Ne into 4 Gothic tongue. Tn 8 
The letters uſed in the Gothic goſpels are twentr. g: ln) 
number, and formed, with Alike 8 mw 60 
capitals of = _ and Latin alphabet. Þ 8 3 
The Runic characters are alſo frequent! 5 : 
characters. See Mabillon, ae Goth Jul 
2. But they who take the 10 
ſame with the Runic, ** miſt: " 
Wormius, Junius in his Preface.to the Goſpels ; 
Gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks on th&Runic Tenn. 2 of 
GoTHIC architecture is that which Vviates from the pros lon 
ortions, characters, &c. of the Antique. 3 
he Gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heary, 
8 4 . N 60 
and maſſive; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceed. cla 
ingly light, delicate, and rich. An abundance of little te 
whimſical ornaments are its moſt uſual character. wg 
Authors diftinguith two kinds of Gothic architecture; eon 
the one antient, the other modern. The ancient is that but 
which the Goths brought with them from the North, in ' COU 
the ſiſth century: He edifices built in this manner were GOV] 
exceedingly maſſive, heavy, and coarſe. The charaQer- ow 
iſtic marks of this ſtyle are theſe: the walls are very p pr 
thick, generally without buttreſſes; the arches, both by d 
within and without, as well as thoſe over the doors and Cor 
windows, ſemi-circular, and ſupported by very ſolid or who 
rather clumſy columns, with a kind of regular baſe and cular 
capital: in ſhort, plainneſs "and ſolidity conltitute the coil 
ſtriking feature of this method of building. However, Our 
the architects of thoſe days, when this ſtyle prevailed, vern 
did not wholly neglect ornaments. 0 men 
Thoſe of the modern Gothic, or, as it ſhould rather he Gove: 
called, the ARABESc, was introduced about thetenth to w 
century, and run into theggther extreme, being light, tend, 
delicate, and rich to a faulty witneſs Weſtminſter-abbey, The 
the cathedral of Litchhel@®he& croſs of Coventry, &c. inde; 
10 uſe, eſpecially in Italy; othe! 
nth ce tury, to the reſtauration af wher 
in th&Þxteenth. All the ancient Burg 
1 8 whic 
The inventors of the architecture thought, no ſepar 
doubt, they had fat ſurpaſſec he Greek architects; 3, or go 
Greek building has nta fingle ornament but what add lating 
a beauty to the whole: the" parts neceſſary to ſuſtain or volts, 
| ſhelter it, as the columns, cogliches, &c. derive all their genen 
beauty from their proportionaq every thing is ſimple, OVeR 
meaſured, and reſtrained to the uſe it is intended for; gover 
no daring out-of-the-way ſtrokes ; nothing quaint to in. In thi 
poſe on the eye; the proportions are fo juſt, that 1 4815 
thing appears very grand of itſelf, though the whole be The | 
grand. On the contrary, in the Gothrc architecture, " ai 
ſee huge vaults raiſed on flender pillars, which 9 the ge 
expect every minute to tumble down, though t firs | aiſto 
ſtand for many ages. Every thing 18 crammed with w. 


. . gl 1 
The marks which conſtitute the character of i | 


nnacles, its 


prominent buttreſſes, its lofty ſpires and pi niches i 


large and ramified windows, its ornament? _ 
canopies, its ſculptured ſaints, the delicate Jace-WO! 


g: but its pecu- 


indiſcriminately over the whole buildin | cluſter 


0 
pillars and 'poinred arches, formed by the benen lf 
two interſecting circles z which archcs, jw 5 
brought into ue; are evidently of a- more 25 

obvious conſtruction than the ſemi-circular = "count 
firſt appearance of this ſtyle of building in © Henry 
was towards the latter end of the reig! o. ed a com- 
In the reign of Henry III. it ſeems to bare g ld uh 
plete footing : the preſent cathedral church early in this 
which is entirely in this ſtyle, was 2 * \ the leign 
reign, and finiſhed in the year 1258. Jenry VII. the 
of Henry VIII. or the cloſe of that of Bn? © oy; 


# & 


Gov „ 


; chitecture began to decline, and was ſoon after welfare: and that form of government is moſt eligible, 
Gothic e 1 by a mixed ſtyle, wherein the Grecian and | which is belt adapted to theſe purpoſes. Cicero declares 
ſupplante ended together. The Roman or Grecian | himſelf of opinion, in his fragments De Rep. lib it, 
Guthuc Ml re did not prevail in England till the time of | “ % e optimam conſtitutam rempublicam, que ex tribus ge- 
archite a yet there were ſome earlier ſpecimens of this « neribus illis, regali, optimo & populari, fit modice con- 
Ingo Jones ily Somerſet-houſe in the Strand, built in| * Fu/a.” Of this kind is the rilich conſtitution, which 
ſtyle, * lately pulled down, and rebuilt. lodges the executive power of the laws in a ſingle per- 
1549 f the great buildings of queen Elizabeth's reign | ſon, and the legiſlative in three diſtin powers, entirely 
94 10 le peculiar to themſelves; in which, though | independent of each other; viz. the king; the lords ſpi- 
borer the old Gothic is retained, and great part of the | ritual and temporal, forming an ariſtocratical affetnbly ; 
= taſte is adopted, yet neither predominates; while | and the houſe of commons, freely choſen by the people, 
uM tus indiſtinctly blended, compoſe a fantaſtic ſpe- | which renders it a kind of democracy : and each branch 
bot 5 hardly reducible to any claſs or name. One of its of this aggregate body, actuated by different views, and 
chrakteriſtics is, the affectation of large and lofty win- | attentive to different intereſts, is armed with a negative 


dows. See ARCHITECTURE, _ 3 power, ſufficient to repel any innovation which it ſhall 

GorkI column is any round pillar in a Gothic building, think inexpedient or dangerous. Nothing can endanger 

| either too thick or too ſmall for its height. f or hurt the conſtitutional government of Britain, but de- 
There are ſome found even twenty diameters high, with- ſtroying the equilibrium of power between one branch 

but eicher diminution or ſwelling. | | of the legiſlature and the reſt : for if ever it thould hap- 

Go rule medals, See MEDAL. pen that the independence of any one of the three ſhould 


COMTORUGINE, in Ichthyclogy, the name of a ſmall fiſh be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervient to the views 

common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market of the other two, there would ſoon be an end of our 

1 Rome, Venice, &c. It has no ſcales, but is ſoft and | conſtitution: the legiſlature would be changed from that 

| jubricous to the touch, large toward the head, and ſmaller | which was originally ſet up by the general conſent and 


| | toward the tail, and of a flatted ſhape. Its colour is | fundamental act of the ſociety; and ſuch a change, how- 1M 

1 mottled with olive- colour and a browniſh red, diſpoſed | ever effected, is, according to Mr. Locke, at once an 1 

; in lines running half-lengths, and parted by other lines | entire diſſolution of the bands of government, and the 100 

] of a pale blue. It is uſually of about fix or ſeven inches | people are thereby reduced to a ſtate of anarchy, with 14 

| long. It has no ſwimming-bladder, and the anus is fi-| liberty to conſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlative power. HR 

« | tuated nearer the head than the tail. See Apon1s and Locke on Government, book ii. chap. 19. Blackſt. Com. Wl! 
HY FLYING=f:/Þ. | 3 > vol. i. Introd. See Law, LIBERTY, PaRLiaMENT, "Mt 
, GOUANIA, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia monoecia | &c. „ : „„ opiate 1604 
. claſs. This genus bears hermaphrodite and male flowers: GOVERNMENT, in Grammar, 18 underſtood of that con- 11 

le the hermaphrodite have a calyx divided into five ſegments; ſtruction of nouns and verbs, wherein they require ſome 104 

no corolla; five antheræ; and a trifid ſtyle ; the fruit is | alteration to be made in others joined or conſtructed with Al 

3 1 compoſed of three parts: the male reſemble the former, | them. be | ” 0 
at but has neither germen nor ſtigma. | e Conſtruction is divided into two parts; that of concoRD, vl 
in 600 UD, or Gaup. Sec WELD. Is and that of government, called alſo REGIMEN. | 101 
re GOVERNMENT, a quality or office which gives a man | GOVERNOR, an officer veſted by a king, or ſovereign 1 
1 power or right to command or rule over a place, a city, prince, with the command and adminiſtration of a pro- 14 
ſy a province, a kingdom, or the like, either ſupremely or | vince, place, & . "i 

th by deputation. ey Do | IA governor repreſents the king; and not only commands ll | 
nd Government is either general and ſupreme, as that of a | the garriſon, troops, &c. but the citizens, &c. A g- i 
or whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c. or parti-| dernor of a fortified place was anciently required to hold 0 I 
nd cular and ſubordinate 3 which, again, is ſubdivided into | out three attacks, before he ſurrendered. _ ; 1 þ 
the civil, military, and eccle/raftical. | GOVERNOR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſu- | 1 | 
er, Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually go- | perintendant. %ͤö;ͤ; | [| | 
ed, verned by mayors, with aldermen and common-council-| Thus we fay, the governor of the bank; the governor and 4 
men. | | = directors of the South Sea company; the governor of an | 1 
be GorERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place | hoſpital, &c. 5 Vf. 10 
nth to which the power of governing or commanding is ex- | GOVERNORS of the che/? at Chatham, are officers appointed | | 
ht, tended, | En, „„ to take care of, and relieve the poor and maimed ſeamen 
ey, There are thirty eight governments or provinces in France, | belonging to the royal navy. Vid. 22 and 23 Car. II. 
- independent of each other. Beſide theſe, there is an- | GOUF. See GoLF. | | 
uy) 


other diviſion into governments, called grand governments, | GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers ; being a 
whereof there are twelve; viz. thoſe of the Iſſe of France, | fort of round, hollow chiſſel; ſerving to cut holes, cha- 
Burgundy, Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dauphiny, &c. nels, grooves, &c. in wood, ſtone, &c. 5 

which are not proper provinces, commanded each by its GOUMA, in Mineralogy, the name given by the natives 


no ſeparate governor, but rather ſo many claſſes of governors of the iſland of Samos, to the Samian earth, called terra 
19 or governments, contrived for the better and eaſier regu- Sama by the old writers. | | 
10108 | * 


lating the ſeats, &c. of ſo many governors, bailiffs, pro- | GOURD, Cucurbita, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia. 
volts, &c. as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the | ſyngenefra claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
| ſeneral eſtates, 55 | 8 | and female flowers, which are bell-ſhaped, adhering to 


OVERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner or form of | a bell-thaped empalement of one leaf, and compoſed of 
for; geber ning, i. e. for the policy of a country, ſtate, &c. | one petal, divided at the top into five parts, on the ſame 
im- In this ſenſe, governments are divided into MONARCHIES, plant; the male flowers have three ſtamina, which are 
n0- ARISTOCRACIES, and DEMOCRACIES. _ | connected at the extremity, but are diſtinct at their baſe ; 

( i he government of France is monarchic ; that of Venice, | the female flowers have a large germen, which becomes 
| 2 a;/trcratic; and that of the United Provinces, democratic : | a large fleſhy fruit, having three ſoft membranaceous 
2 the eber ment of England is mixt; being monarchical, cells, which are diſtinct, incloſing two rows of ſeeds, 
1. anſtocratic, and democratic, all in one. = which are bordered. Miller reckons five ſpecies, and 


win Cevernment and ſociety originate in the wants and | Linnzeus fix, one of which is the common pompion or 
ers of individuals, who, being naturally free, equal, | PUMPKIN, and another the calabaſh or ME10PEPO. 

By independent, aſſociate together, either by expreſs or | Gourds are eſteemed cooling and diuretic, are uſed in 
zelt conſent, for the mutual preſervation of their lives, | emulſions, and eſteemed good in fevers, and all diforders 
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WY 1 

ho 25 and eſtates, on this fundamental principle, that} ariſing from the acrimony of the blood or humours. 1 

of +4 ole ſhould protect all its parts, and that every part | Emulſions of theſe, and the other cold ſceds, are ano- | 1 4 
«(hed 8 Pay obedience to the will of the whole. How-| dyne, and are generally uſed to take off ſtranguries o- th 
— Sees forms of feroeraments that now ſubſiſt, | caſioned by bliſters: but thoſe prepared from ſweet al- 11 
cred "Iona egan, there is and mult be in all of them a ſu-| monds are now univerſally preferred. h | 1 
its of which. ble, abſolute, uncontrolled authority, in | GoURD, bitter. See CoL.0CYNTHIS. | 1 
laſt reignt e Jura ſummi imperii, or the rights of fove- | GoUuRD, Indian tree. See CALABASH tree. 14 
1 * N and this authority is placed in thoſe GOURD, /our. See BAOBAB, rok 11 
The . * n. according to the opinion of the founders | Gou kx Þ-worm, the Engliſh name of a ſpeci:s of worm Thi 
unt!) rom 65 P eQive ſtates, either expreſly given, or collected] found in the inteſtines of feveral animals. It has this 
* l. e tacit approbation, the qualities requiſite for | name from its reſembling the ſeed of the gourd in figure, 
con- moſt like N 18 wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, are the GOURDY legs of hor/es. See GREASE. | 


found. 


bf Indiy; ; _ | GOURY paſbnum, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
"thi ie idual unite for mutual protection and benefit; and, [ the people of the Eaſt Indies to a kind of orpiment of a 
reig! verum n legiſlative and executive authority of ge- deep yellow colour, veined with red in ſeveral places, and 
io | wrariab)y 4; Finally derived from themſelves, ſhould be | in ſome with white. It is ſound principally at the bot- 


ed to no other end but their ſafety and | toms of mountains. They calcine it ſeveral times, and 
OL. II. Ne 1 50. | ut their ſafety and 9 8 y 3333 


60D, Arthritis, in Medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occa- 


60 


afterwards give it internally in intermitting ſevers, and 
uſe it externally in ointments for the itch. 5 
GOUST, Goat, a French term, for what the Italians call 


greio, and we TASTE. 


ſioned by a flux of ſharp humour upon the joints of the 
body. 
Sits phyſicians define the gont, an inflammation, ſwell- 
ing, and painfulneſs of the joints. Its origin is uſually 
attributed to wine, venery, gluttony, idleneſs, and grief, 
or any violent perturbation of the mind. Intemperance 
and indolence are the principal cauſes of the gent; how- 
ever, a paroxyſm in thoſe who are ſubject to it may be 
occaſioned by intenſe ſtudy, too free a uſe of acid li- 
quore, night-watching, vexation and uneaſineſs, an ob- 
ſtruction or defect of any of the cuſtomary diſcharges, 
as the menſes, ſweating of the feet, perſpiration, &c. 
The prediſpoling cauſe is the magnitude of the laQteals, 
and the ſtraitneſs of the ſmall veſſels, particularly the 
erſpiratory. The groſs tartarine gouty particles, ſays 
r. Hales, are moſt apt to ſettle and cauſe inflammatory 
. obſtructions in the extremities of the body, as in the 
feet and hands, where the progreſſive force of the blood 


is the leaſt, as being fartheſt from the heart. And when | 


theſe humours fix in the trunk of the body, they are more 
apt to ſettle in the ſtomach than in the guts; becauſe in 
the former they have as much greater a length of capil- 
lary veſſels to retard the motion of the blood, as half the 
circumference of the ſtomach is greater than that of the 
guts; for the arteries of the ſtomach do not enter its 


coats on one ſide only, as thoſe of the guts do, but it is | 


ſupplied with blood by arteries which enter, ſome on the 
upper hand, ſome on its lower fide; their converging 
branches inoſculating about the middle of the fides. 
Hales's Statical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 108. ed. 1769. 


The gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes; a redun- | 


dancy of humours, and a weakneſs of the joints. Its 
proper ſeat is in the limbs, not in the trunk of the bod 

in the latter caſe it frequently proves mortal; not in th 
former. | . | 


Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a gout, becauſe it ariſes from | 


the abundance of pituita, or phlegm. According as this 
redundant pituita throws itſelf on the lungs, the liver, or 
any other part, it makes, according to him, an apoplectic 
out, a gout of the liver, of the lungs, of the ſpleen, &c. 
he gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, and 
critical paroxyſm, tending to free the body of an offen- 


ſive or corroſive matter, by throwing it upon the extre- | 


mities, breathing it out inſenſibly, or comminuting it ſo 
as to render it harmleſs, or capable of circulating freely 
along with the juices; till, by collecting again, gradu- 
ally increaſing, or ſeparating from the blood, it cauſes 
another paroxyſm. | 3 | 


to the places it affects, the following diſtinctions will be 
found neceſſary, to prevent confuſion on this head. 
Arthritis is a word very differently underſtood by different 


authors, ſome expreſſing by it only what we call the gout | 


others making it the general name of that and many 
other diſeaſes of the ſame nature and origin, and diſtin- 
guiſhing that particular ſpecies of it which we call the 


gout, by the term podagra. Stahl, and from him Junker, 
deline the arthritis to be a ſpaſtic affection of the joints 
in any part of the body, afflicting the patient with a vio- | 


Tent and laſting pain, and never coming to that ſalutary 


end, which nature ſeemed to intend by her motions in it. | 


The podagra in particular is thus defined to be a ſpaſtic 
and painful afteCtion of the foot, taking its origin from 
a congeſtion of blood, which ſhould have been voided by 
the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, and which finding no means 


of evacuation there, becomes very painful in its emo- | 
tions, and growing into a habit afterwards, recurs on any | 


Might occaſion. _ | 


When the arthritis is taken in its general ſenſe, it com- 


prehends ſeveral diſeaſes ſubdiſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral | 


ſpecific names, as the hemicrania, the ſpurious pleuriſy, 
the ſciatica, the chiragra, the gonagra, and finally the 
podagra, or gout in the feet. | 


Some authors take the word arthritis in a more ſpecific 
ſenſe than this, and yet diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently from the | 


podagra ; theſe exprels by it thoſe ſpaſtic affections which 
happen in the upper limbs and parts of the body; it is 
then made of the ſame genus with the podagra, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, as one ſpecies from another, by the 
following particulars. | 

The arthritis affects young perſons, the podagra thoſe 
more advanced in years. The arthritis is naturally the 
firſt of theſe two diſeaſes in perſons who have them both ; 
and as people afflicted with it grow into years, it very 
naturally degenerates into a podagra. This is a diſtinc- 
tion of ſome very judicious authors; yet in reality the 


fects, for they uſually terminate in 
blood by ſome means, but the arthri 


ain in the hip, which remains a long time, and is ſelt 
e | 
| dae, This ſpaſm ſo violently affects the muſcles of 


are deſcribed under their ſeveral heads, and the genen 


the paroxyſms are frequent, and uncertain; when the 


, ? | | ſymptoms vary, or happen promiſcuouſly, and the di- 
As this diſeaſe receives different appellations, according 


parts, as the hands, feet, &c. free from pain. Accord- 


line, or acrimonious matter in the blood; which being 


Dr. Cajetanus Tacconus tried many experime 


times of the one, and ſometimes of the other n 


ſeveral appearances of the arthritis, as taken in its moſt 


7 


general ſenſe, differ no otherwiſe IF 
they affect, and the times at n N the place 
they all agree in their eſſential condition: pen; for 
cauſes. The true arthritis is however to be Me 
tinguiſhed from what is called the arthrix arefully x 
wandering, ſimple, or ſcorbutic arthritis. Thi 3 the 
denly flies from one part of the body to Key Very ſud. 
changes places from the ſeet to the thorax er and 
to the hips, and ſo on. Junker's Conſp. Med: d thence 
The rheumatiſm and arthritis are Gſeakes alſo 1 5.615 
different from, but properly ſubordinate to Page are 
and a light arthritis is very often called x fit if paother 
matiſm. The rheumatiſm is no other than a , © chen 
of the maſs of blood about particular parts of the mon 
taking its origin from a copious congeſtion of he tot; 
particularly directed by nature to that part, The 00 
matiſm has its ſeat in the muſcular parts of the wigs 
arthritis principally affects the joints of the "has | 7 
The rheumatiſm naturally precedes the gout i gra 
often degenerates into it; it is even certain that the bn 
matiſm and arthritis often are complicated to 0 
Simple 1 and commotions of the blood Fog 
extremely from the arthritis; firſt in regard to thei &. 


an eruption of the 


tis never arri 
that end. n 


Secondly in their duration, for they are uſually termi 
nated ſome way within a very ſhort period; but this ai 
eafe is of very long and terrible duration. They differ 
thirdly, in regard to the parts they affect: the fm e 
congeſtions affect the internal parts and the blood rech 
but the arthritis affects the external, and the muſcular 
fibres. Finally, they differ not leſs in regard to the erent; 
for the ſimple congeſtions bring on inflammations and 
ulcerations, but the arthritis contractions and extenuz- 
tions of the limbs. | SE 

The ſigns of the ſciatica are a vehement and excruciatin 


rincipally in the tendons, and in the junCtures of the 


the whole ſide, that the patient is compelled to walk in 
a crooked poſture, | PEER 


The other arthritic complaints, as the hemicrania, &. 


method of cure is the ſame in all of them. 
The gout is either regular, or irregular. Regular, when 
it appears to be ſcated in the extremities of the body, 
when it chiefly and immediately affects the tendons, 
nerves, membranes, and ligaments of the body, about 
the joints, returns at ſtated periods, and with a gradual 
increaſe and decline of the ſymptoms. J1rregular, when 


eaſe appears to be ſeated in the internal parts of the 
body; as the ſtomach, brain, &c. leaving the extreme 


ing as different parts are affected by this diſtemper, i 
goes by ſeveral different names: when it ſeizes the feet, 
it is called PpoDAGRA;z when the knees, GONAGR4; 
when the hands, cHIRAGRA; and when the hip-jout, 
scIATI ca. | 5 5 5 

Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame time, 
and then it is called the general or univerſal gut. 
The immediate cauſe of the gout appears to be an alkas 


ſeparated from it at particular times, ſalls upon the jon 
but moſt frequently upon the feet and hands; wines 
it be repelled, or if the blood be overcharged therewit 
ſo that a criſis cannot be procured in the extremities ( 
generally happens in old age), it falls upon the no 8 
parts, and then produces the irregular gout : but 81507 
tunica cellularis of the affected parts, that is the imme 
diate ſeat of the diſeaſe. io he 
Dr. Stevens endeavours to prove the gouty humoufs {0 
rather of an alkaline than acid nature. ; 
nts with * 
mucilage of the joints of brutes, and of men, both mw 
and gouty, in order to diſcover whether the g9) ae 
is acid or alkaline, and concludes, that its Matter — 


the gout produces no zophi, or knots, of does 


15 
ſlowly, and eſpecially if it is attended with 22 
ſwellings, he pronounces it to depend on an © formed, it 
mour a, 4 if the knots are large, and quickly 

is owing to an acid. | ; b 
Dr. * thinks that the oſſeous matter 13 aper J 
ſmall arteries, and thrown upon the membrane 1 the 
tilages, and that there is more or leſs ſcp "ther is 4 
vis vite is greater or leſs; and that in the on forms de 
redundancy of bony matter, which | 

chalk ſtones, 


10 
Dr. Cheyne ſays, that the chief reaſon why eg 


matter 


6 O U 


F tter generally fixes on the joints is the preſſure there | 
ma 7 


ds of the bones, which leſſens the capacity 
fo veſſels to which may be added the ſmall- 
: : * the glands in the joints, and the natural coldneſs 
n 


\ theſe parts, occaſioned by the diſtance from the heart. 
0 


he earthy particles, whoſe acrimony occaſions the gout, 

T . d into the tunica cellularis of the ligaments, 

8 gons, Kc. where the veſicles are leſs than in the bel- 
3 


les of the muſcles and fleſhy ſubſtances, and retained in | 


as they are more or leſs acrimonious, produce 
wry 1 heat: and cauſe that eons dope. 
15 ind intolerable pain, which accompany this difor- 
i but the parts affected ſoon, loling their ſenſibility, 
the ſpaſm abates, and the oftending matter 1s again re- 
turned into the circulation, and diſcharged out of the 
body through the pores. _ 5 8 
[t is obſerved, that women, children, and young men, 
arc ſeldom troubled with the gout, unleſs it be hereditary j 
and that it rarely attacks before the patient 15 thirty-five 
or forty years old, and ſometimes not till the decline of 


life ; that the corpulent are more ſubject to it than thoſe | 


cho are ſpare and lean z that the pain increaſes towards 
night, and decreaſes towards the morning; that the 
longer the intervals between the paroxytms, the more ſe- 
vere they prove, and the longer they generally continue. 
The diſeaſe uſually returns twice a year; viz. in the 


ſpring and autumn, and, in the latter, the paroxyſm is 


ſometimes two or three months before it comes to a pe- 


riod; though its duration is, at other times, not above 


three or four weeks. | g 
Theſe are called cardinal paroxyſms, to diſtinguiſh them 
from others of leſs duration, which happen between the 
ſpring and autumn. The more high-coloured the urine, 
and the leſs ſediment it depoſits, the farther is the diſeaſe 
from the ſtate of concoction, as it is termed. According 
to the violence and continuance of the fever, the pa- 
yoxyſm proves more or leſs ſevere. 


In conſtitutions much broken or ſhattered with the gout, 
there are uſually ſtony or chalky concretions formed in 


the joints of the fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated | 
to the viſcera; which caſe is often attended with irregu- | 
Jar, frequent, and ſhort paroxyſms, in the extremities : | 


in the decline of liſe, when the uſual fits do not happen; 


orif the gouty matter be ſuddenly repelled from the ex- | 


tremities by an improper regimen, or medicines, it uſu- 
ally ſeizes the internal parts, and frequently the ſtomach, 


head, inteſtines, &c. cauſing want of appetite, reaching | 
to yomit, indigeſtion, a cachexia, the jaundice, aſthma, 


diarrhœa; and, at laſt, ſo obſtructs the fine capillary, 


nervous tubes (eſpecially thoſe of the ſtomach and brain) | 
as, poſſibly, to hinder the flux of the animal ſpirits; | 


upon which death ſuddenly enſues. | 


Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a regular fit of | 
the gout in the feet: it begins towards the cloſe of Ja- | 


nuary, or beginning of February, without the leaſt pre- 
nous notice; except, perhaps, a crudity, or apepſy, for 


ſome weeks before-hand; with a ſort of windy intume- | 


ſcence, a heavineſs of the body, and a dejection of ſpi- 
nts, which continually increaſe, 
breaks out; being preceded, ſome days, with a ſort of 
torpor, and a ſenſible deſcent of the flatulencies through 
the fleſh of the thighs, 


The day before the paroxyſm, the patient's appetite is 


Very greedy, and there is a flight pain in paſſing the urine ; | 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, | 
commonly in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, ancle, | 


hs calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a 
wocation of the ſaid bones; with a ſenſe as if water 
Was ſprinkled on the part affected. This is ſucceeded by 


achilineſs, and ſome approach to a fever: the pain, in 
tue mean time, 


ally increaſes; : : B.. 
e By 1 and in proportion to this the chillineſs 


bout the liga 
latarſus; w 

and ſometim 
times the biting or 
WarQation, 


that it cannot 
oor even the ſh 


on's ſteppin g. 


, ar the weight of the linen, 
aking of the room occafioned by a per- 
Hence, a thouſand vain endeavours to 


Ft eaſe b : 
ton of u bes ng ing the poſture of the body, the poſi- 


e ory; Kc. till about two or three o'clock in 
ug (the ſpace of nychthemeron from its acceſs) 


en a remiſhon j : G 
| . $ brſt pere 
ting by this tim perceived; the morbid matter 


ug he drops afleep, and generally falls 
ther gentle breathing ſweat. A few han after this the 


dot often und ; 
ergoes | 
both are attacked from t the ſame fate; ſometimes 


e firſt. From the time it has 


= 


e tolerably digeſted, or even diſfipated. | 
Med, (well s his pains much abated, but the part in- | 
own, elled, and covered with a little moiſture. | 


till at laſt a paroxyſm | 


with ſome ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. | 


which at firſt was more remiſs, gradu- | 


ght it is arrived ar its height, and ſettled | 
ments of the bones of the tarſus and me- 
ere 1t ſometimes reſembles a violent tenſion, | 
es a Jaceration of theſe ligaments ; ſome- | 
or gnawing of a dog, or a ſqueezing, or 
Thus far the part affected has ſuch an ex- 
Uſe ſenſe, be 


— 
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ſeized on both legs, the ſymptoms become more irregular 
and precarious, both as to the time of invaſion, and the 


duration thereof. But this ſtill holds, that the pain re- 


cruits in the night, and remits again in the morning. A 
ſeries of theſe little, alternate accefſes, &c. conſtitutes 
a fit of the gout, which holds longer or leſs according to 


the age and ſtrength of the patient, the ſeaſon of the 


year, and the diſpoſition of his body to the diſeaſe. The 
paroxyſms, however, grow milder every day, till at length 
the diſeaſe is carried off by perſpitation, urine, and the 
other evacuations. In ſtrong people, and thoſe who have 
had it often, fourteen days is a moderate fit: in old peo- 
ple, and thoſe long uſed to it, it will hold two months 3 
though the tenderneſs and ſwelling in ſevere fits will 
ſometimes remain longer, and cauſe an uneafineſs upon 
motion; and any violent exercife will bring it on again: 
For the firſt fourteen days the patient is uſually. coſtive; 
a loſs of appetite, a chillineſs towards evening, and a 
heavineſs and uneaſineſs even of the parts not affected, 
attend the whole paroxyſm. As it goes off, he is ſeized 
with an intolerable itching, eſpecially between the fin- 


gers; a furfur falls off, and his toes ſcale, as if he had 
drunk poiſon, 


Such is the courſe 6f a regular gout 5 but when through 


improper treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes 
the hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and ſeveral other parts 
ſometimes diſtorting the fingers, and taking away their 
uſe; ſometimes generating tophaceous concretions, or 
knots about the ligaments of the joints, reſembling chalk, 


or crabs eyes; ſometimes raiſing a whitiſh, inflammable 


tumor, almoſt as big as an egg, about the elbows, &c: 
See Nope, Tophos, &c. N 


It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under 


the gout for many years, the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each 


paroxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſinefs 
than a pain: hence that reflection of the great Syden- 


ham, Dolor in hoc morbo amariſſimum eft nature phar-= 
— Sn 

Method of cure. The gout is ranked among the number 
of incurable diſeaſes : in effect, we have no thorough and 
aſſured remedy yet diſcovered for it; thoſe that now ob- 
tain are little more than palliatives; they tend to aſſuage 
the pain, to diminiſh it for a time, but not to extirpate it. 


Bleeding, and purging, and diaphoretics, are to be uſed 


with great caution. Emetics, according to Pitcairn and 
Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeaſe. 


But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, 


proves of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeiiion : as, an- 
gelica root, enul. campan. the theriac. Andromach. the 
Jeſuit's bark, and antiſcorbutics : theſe are chiefly to be 
adminiſtered in the intervals between the paroxyſms. 


Muſgrave, however, recommends, internally, repellents, 
and principally cardiacs; externally, emplaſters of gum. 


caran. or oxycroc. or cephalic. with Burgundy pitch; or 
the green ſear-cloth, commonly called hat-caſe, &c. Yet 


_ Dolzus affirms, that repellents do more harm than good; 


and gives us the following recipe, as more than equal to 
all others. R Conſect. hamech. 3j. pulv. jalap. 3 fs. 


extract trifol. fibrin. Zi]. litharg. aur. vj. ſopæ an- 


timon. 3 ſs. ſacchar. canth. 3 vj. ol. olivar. q. ſ. ceræ 
et picis parum. f. ſ. a. An emplaſter to be laid on the 
joint affected, till the pain, and the morbid matter, be 
driven away. e 

According to ſome, the material cauſe, which is a ple- 
thoric habit, is to be removed by bleeding at proper times, 
and by applying leeches to the hzmorrhoidal veins to 


promote a diſcharge that way; and in perſons of a moiſt 
habit, cupping is very proper. After this, the crudities 
of the prime viz, eſpecially ſuch as are of a bilious na- 


ture, are to be abſterged, and gently carried off, as they 
always are the occaſion of all ſpaſtic pains being greatly 


exaſperated. The digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as tartarum vitrio- 
latum, arcanum duplicatum, and the like, are very good 


abſtergents; and the proper method of evacuating the 


matter is by gentle laxatives, ſuch as purging draughts of 


ſena and rhubarb, with a little ſoluble tartar. Glauber's 
ſalt, or the common purging ſalt, called Epſom ſalt, ſuc- 
ceeds alſo very well; and great ſervice is done by the me- 
dicated wines, impregnated with the abſtergent, diuretic, 
and purging ingredients. A ſickneſs or uneaſineſs in the 
ſtomach may be removed by carduus or camomile tea, 
or by a little ipecacuanha. Vomits promote perſpiration ; 
and in the circumſtance now mentioned, no danger need 
be apprehended. The violent emotions of the blood, 
and its ſulphureo-ſaline acrid quality, are to be attempe- 
rated, and the rigors of the ſolids ſoftened and taken off. 
This is excellently done by nitrous medicines, with ſaline 
abſorbents; and in the more robuſt habits, ſometimes 
the ſtronger acids are neceſſary: after this nature is to be 
aſſiſted in making an equal and regular diſtribution of 
the humours. This is to be done in perſons of choleric 


habits, 
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habits, by means of the neutral ſalts, and the my | 
large draughts of warm and diſcutient decoctions, ſuch 
as a tea made of the herb veronica, which has of late 
years been celebrated as a medicine able to cure all the 
diſeaſes of this kind alone. In other habits, the tempe- 


rate alexipharmics are to be added on this occaſion, ſuch | 


as decoctions of the woods of ſafſafras and guaiacum, 
and of china and ſarſaparilla, and pimpernel root. 

Dr. Dawſon's ſucceſs with the uſe of the tin. guaiac. 
vol. and an occaſional bleeding, deſerves the attention of 
medical practitioners. He recommends it in the got 


with or without fever, and in both the acute and chro- | 


nical rheumatiſms. His general mode of preſcribing is 
as follows: R. Tinct. guiac. vol. Fs. mucil. e gum. 


Arab. q ſ. deinde adde gradatim aq. hordeat. Fifs. ſyr. | 


balſ. Z\s. m. fiat hauſt. h. ſ. ſumend. & repet. bis vel ter 
in die. See his Caſes in the Acute Rheumatiſm and 
Gout. 

Finally, the vehement ſpaſtic and painful ſtate of the 
parts is to be mitigated and taken off. To this purpoſe, 


{mall doſes of cinnabar, with the powder of earth-worms, | 


are to be given, and with theſe the gentle diaphoretics; 


at the ſame time that theſe are given internally, there 
may be applied externally ſpirit of wine with camphor | 


mixed with tincture of ſaffron; the acid ſpirit diſtilled 
from ants, and the ſpirit of earth-worms. Tincture of 
caſtor may alſo be applied in this manner, and in ſome 
caſes Venice ſoap diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or our fa- 
mous opodeldoc ointment. 
tion of galbanum, has alſo been known to have good ef- 


fect; and ſome have applied with ſucceſs the common | 


ſoap plaſter ; others prefer bags with the warm vegeta- 


| bles, ſuch as the leaves of germander ground-pine, ori- 
ganum, and ſerpyllum, with the roots of pimpernel, an— 

gelica, and ſolomon's ſeal, and the ſeeds of aniſe and | 
daucus ſylveſtris; others make theſe bags in a ſhorter | 


Way, uſing only oatmeal, elder-flowers, and ſaffron, and 


ſprinkling the bag over with camphorated ſpirit of wine, | 


or elſe dipping it all over in hot wine, and applying it 
Immediately to the part. Some greatly recommend alſo 
the applying cheeſe beaten to a ſort of paſte to the part, 
covering it with a piece of a hare- kin; and many ſpeak 
largely of the effects of ſuffumrgations made by burning 
under the part the flowers of ſtœchas, or of maſtic and 


olibanum, with the woods of ſaſſafras and guaiacum, 
with rhodium and yellow ſaunders. The vapour of the | 


decoCtions of warm and aromatic herbs is alſo greatly 
recommended, and ſome preſcribe gentle rubbing on the 


parts with a fleſh-bruſh, or with flannels which have be- 


fore been thoroughly impregnated with the fumes of the 
before mentioned dry fumigations. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal means of a cure; but there is not leſs judgment re- 
quired in the time and manner of giving and applying 


them, than in the ſelecting them. In the time of the | 


fits, it will be proper for the patient to take three or ſour 


times a day, a powder prepared of nitre and tartar vi- 
triolated, each half an ounce ; crabs eyes ſaturated with 


lemon juice, three drams; cinnabar, four ſcruples; 
' theſe are to be all perfectly mixed together, and a ſcruple 
weighed out for every doſe, and after theſe it will be 
proper to take ſome gently diaphoretic draught; during 


the internal uſe of theſe, rags dipped in camphorated | 


ſpirit of wine, impregnated with ſaffron, are to be ap- 
plied to the parts; and to keep the bowels lax and ſo— 


luble, a glyſter of the common emollient kind is to be | 
given as occaſion ſhall require, with a ſmall quantity of 
nitre diſſolved in the decoction ; and afterwards ſmall | 


_ doſes of the common Epſom ſalt will be very proper for 
the keeping them in a due lax ſtate. After a fortnight's 
continuance in the uſe of the nitrous powdets, it will be 
proper to take every day two or three doſes of a mixture 
of tincture of ſalt of tartar, and ſpirit of ſal armoniac, 


of which twenty-five drops are a doſe, and every night 


a ſmall doſe of the ftorax pill may be taken, when the 
violence of the fit is abated, The gentle alexipharmics 
are to be taken without keeping up a hot regimen, and 
the frequent waſhing the — in warm water, impreg— 
nated with an alkaline ſalt from the aſhes of vegetables, 
or otherwiſe, proves of the greateſt ſervice to complete 
the carrying it off, and reſtore the parts to their natural 
tone. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 623. 


It is a — obſervation in all arthritic caſes, that all 


kinds of excretion, moderately promoted, leſſen the pains, 
and, on the contrary, that the ſuppreſſion of any of them 
render them much more violent and intenſe. 
opiates are to be, as much as poſſible, avoided in the 
height of the fits; for though they give ſome eaſe for 
the preſent, they always increaſe the pain afterwards. 
However, when the patient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty 
drops of laudanum, more or leſs, according to the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms, taken at bed-time, will eaſe the 
pain, promote perſpiration, and forward the criſis of the 


Hence | 


A cerate, with a large por- | 


— 


caſes. 


Bat bleeding in the very beginning, or at the coming on 


_rhoidal veins; or in the ſciatica, the cupping with dery 
ſcarification on the part. By this means alone this dit. 


return again. 


ate relief. This ſhould be applied after bleeding in the 


of the volatile tincture of guaiacum, in a large draught 


| the fleſh-bruſh, &c. and regular labour, are very ©" - 
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diſeaſe. The aſttingent ſteel preparations With the! 

and other medicines of this claſs, ſuppreſs the the doe 
conſtringe the viſcera, and ſometimes brin or tions 
Volatile falts given imprudently, and in tho la "rophes, 
conſtringe the viſcera, and at the ſame time 2 doſes, 
lent emotion in the humours: hence the are . 
occaſion of great miſchiefs; and it is ate often he 


V 

the preſent practice is ſo free in the uſe of then? a 

e 
Among the external applications, thoſe which ar 
gent, cooling, ſaturnine, and the like, all es; 
rary relief; but they are of very dangerous 
fatal confequences, as they bring on nodes, to . 
contractions of the parts in ſome caſes, and 10 . 18 
forcibly repel the matter to the internal parts 100 wa 
on fatal ſymptoms, which no other medic; 1 
Herve. 
The acrid, hot, and nervine medicines uſed external 
ſuch as the chemical oils, and the natural balſams al 1 
aſperate the ſymptoms, and bring on intolerable 55 
and inflammations ; for there is in theſe caſes no avg 
neſs of the parts to be ſtrengthened by ſuch medicines. 
but a too great ſtrifture and tenſion of them, which l 
medicines of this kind, by their acrid qualities, muſt ne 
ceſſarily add to. = | ; , 
Strong purges given in the time of the fit have often 
proved fatal, by drawing in the morbid matter to the in. 
ternal parts; and bleedings in the time of the fits alw; 
make them more violent, ſubject the patient to more {re. 
quent returns, and bring on a neceſſity of repeating the 
bleedings every time, before any medicines can take ec. 


aſtrig. 
em 
„ and heres 


dicines can te 


of the fit, as alſo at its decline, has its real uſe; ef. 
pecially the applying four or five leeches to the hxmor- 


eaſe has ſometimes been abſolutely cured, ſo as never to 
bras u ſpirit of wine, and the bags 

of dry ingredients ſprinkled with it, are proper in all 

ſtages of the diſeaſe, and in all conſtitutions. 

A cerate of galbanum and camphor often gives immedi. 


acceſs of the fit; and if it does not take effect in three 
hours time, it ſhould be taken off again. The ſoap- 
plaſter, with a large portion of camphor, is often alſo 
found of great ſervice in the beginnings of theſe caſes. 
The waſhing the feet in warm water, if uſed juſt before 
the coming on of a fit of the gout, always makes it much 


more ſevere; but if uſed afterwards, it often proves of de or 
ſervice. The proper time for it is in the decline of the lent 
- - . „ with 
As the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of diſcharging thing 
the gouty matter is by perſpiracion, this ought to be pro- hope 
moted, eſpecially in the affected part. For this purpoſe leech 
the leg and foot thould be wrapt in ſoft flannel, fur, or times 
wool. In Lancaſhire they conſider wool as a kind of rhub: 
ſpecific in the gout; and they wrap a great quantity of tions, 
about the leg and foot, and cover it with a ſkin of fot ' know 
diefled leather : the wool which they uſe is generally men, 
grealed, and carded or combed ; and they ſeldom remove dran| 
it till the fit is entirely gone off. The diet and drink up. 
ſhould be adapted to the conſtitution of the patient, and at wh 
his uſual mode of living. If the patient be young and vill! 
ſtrong, his diet ſhould be thin and cooling, and bis drink times 
of a diluting nature; but where the conſtitution 15 weak, wood 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to Jive high, ke derat 
muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and frequently take a Aboy 
cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of generous wine: * cauſe 
Wine whey, wiih the addition of a tea-ſpoonful o » diet, 
volatile oleoſum, or ſpirits of ks taken ww qt 0 ve! 
p twice ill promote f er 
tity of a cup twice a day, will p T7  Fx-poonfil theſe 


without greatly heating the patient; 


of warm wine-whey at bed-time, will promote FRO 
tion through the night. Mead ſeems io be an _ 
tionable cordial in this diſeaſe. A warm and af 2 
very ſalutary to a gouty patient; and daily 8 
ing the intervals of the fit, frictions with coatle 


cive to that due and conſtant perſpiration, y At gar 
gout may be either removed or prevented. wh kt; 
ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and eaſy e * 
for every thing that affects the mind diſturbst 80 pe 
and tends to throw the gout on the noblet in effect 
may obſerve, in general, that as the go ds c it ought 
nature to free herſelf from an offending cad belle ap* 
to be promoted, and not reſtrained, by any ler 
plications or remedies. | ell 
The uſe of ſalivation has been recommended ges 
theſe caſes; and Dr. James has found, 4 yrs int 
trials, a common mercurial courſe very ellicac 

cure of the gout, Ab 


2 
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amingy : 
in ounce of opium 


in u an ounce of the powder of ipecacuanha, and as 


it _ the powder of liquorice. This is to be taken 
muc 


" e bed, in a glaſs of white wine poſſet-drink, co- 


er while ſweating. ws 
1 is alſo of opinion, 


time, Je 


- gout powder of the 


the receipt with him from Switzerland a few years ago, | 


deen much recommended both for this diſorder and 
* beumatiſm. The manner of preparing it is as fol- 
om take of the root of ariſtolochia rotunda, or birth- 
on and of gentian, and of the tops and leaves of ger- 
= der ground-pine and centaury, dried, powdered, and 
155 equal weights; mix them well together, and take 
one dam of this mixed powder every morning faſting in 


f wine and water, broth, tea, or any other li- 
al 4 les alf an hour and a half after it; and con- 


f rſe for three or four months without inter- 
1 diminiſh the doſe to three-fourths of a 
dram for three months longer, then to half a dram for 
6x months more, taking it regularly every morning, if 
poſſible. After the firſt year it will be ſuthcient to take 
bak a dram every other day. As this medicine operates 


inſenſibly, it mult be perſiſted in for two years or more, 


din the uſe of it the patient is not confined to any 
rrticaler diet, ſo that he lives ſoberly, and abſtains from 


thoſe meats and liquors that have always been accounred 


pernicious to the gout, as Champagne, drams, high 


ſauces, &c. Dr. Clephane has ſhewn, that the alacen- 


taureon of Cœelius Aurelinus, and the antidotos ex duobus 
cntauree generibus of Aectius, were the ſame medicine, 


and are the old names for the duke of Portland's powder. 


This medicine is at preſent in high eſteem with many ; 
but an indiſcriminate uſe of it in all caſes may bring it 
into diſrepute. Med. Obſ. &c. vol. i. art. 14. p. 120, 
Ac. 


When the fits are thoroughly off, bleeding ſhould never 


de omitted, ſpring and autumn; and in people of ſuccu- 
lent habits, cupping upon the parts is often very uſeful ; 
with women, the menſes are to be conſidered before all 
things, and brought to their regular periods before any 
hope of a cure can be had; In men, the application of 
leeches ro the hæmorrhoidal veins is of ſervice, and four 


times, at leaſt, in the year purging remedies, ſuch as | 


rhubarb, ſena, and the like, are to be taken in decoc- 
tions, or infuſions, mixing with them ſuch things as are 


men, a ſuthcient quantity of weak liquors is to be always 
drank, and a moderate exerciſe of the body is to be kept 


up. And finally, as the ſpring and autumn are the times 


a which the fits of all arthritic diſeaſes uſually return, it 


will be proper, by way of prevention, to take at ſuch 


limes decoctions or infuſions of ſaffafras, or the other 


woods, in the manner of tea, and with them a few mo- 


derate doſes of ſome of the nitrous medicines. 
Above all things, when a fit is gone off, the occaſional 
cauſes of its return are to be avoided ; theſe are a too rich 


diet, the drinking too much wine, an immoderate uſe 


ot venery, violent emotions of the mind by anger, or 

other pallions, and violent and immoderate exerciſes, if 

theſe are not reſtrained, the return of eaſe will probably 
of but very ſhort duration. | 

The patient 


tient ſhould alſo take a gentle doſe or two of the 
ter tincture of rhubarb, or ſome other warm ſtomachic 
purge. He ſhould likewiſe drink a weak infuſion of ſto- 


machic bitters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, 


vith cinnamon, 
is diet ſhould be light and nouriſhing, and his exerciſe 
Iegular and gentle. In order to prevent the gout, uni- 
Ferlal temperance and ſufficient exerciſe are of principal 
Wportance, Going to bed betimes, and riſing early, will 
of great uſe. Night ſtudies, and intenſe application, 
e and full ſuppers, and all ſtrong liquors, eſpecially 
* wines and ſour punch, ſhould be avoided. Be- 
ide the courſe already preſcribed, an iſſue, or perpetual 
SO 43 a great tendency to prevent the gout. Bath 
"rid are of great ſervice in promoting digeſtion, and 
gorating the habit. Cheyne obſerves, that a dram of 
Pordered ſulphur, 
ah a ſpoonful of milk, has prevented the ſit for many 
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{tir them with a ſpoon till they have done 


— — WOE” 


known to ſweeten the blood. And in the general regi- | 


Virginian ſnake-root, and orange-peel. | 


or flour of brimſtone, taken regu: | 


exerciſe aftec this. 


G R A 


Though there is little room ſor medicine during a regular 
fit of the gout, yet When it leaves the extremities, and 
falls on ſome of the internal parts, proper applications to 
remove and hx it become abſolutely neceſſary. Muſgrave 
had a high opinion of the AL co! martis in this view. 
When the gov? affects the head, the pain of the joints 
ceaſes, and the ſwelling diſappears, while either ſevere 
head-ach, drowſineſs, trembling, giddineſs, convulſions, 
or delirium, come on. When it ſeizes the lungs, great 
oppreſſion, with cough and difficulty of breathing enſue. 
In theſe cafes, the feet muſt be frequently bathed in warm 


water, and acrid cataplaſms applied to the ſoles. Bliſ- 


tering plaſters ought likewiſe to be applied to the ancles 
or calves of the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is 
alſo neceſſary, and warm flomachic purges. The patient 
ſhould alſo be kept warm. When the gent attacks the 
ſtomach, extreme ſickneſs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the 
epigattric region, and total loſs of ſtrength ſucceed. In 
this caſe, the moſt warm cordials are neceſſary, as ſtrong 
wine boiled up with cinnamon or other ſpices, cinnamon- 
water, peppermint-water, or even rum and brandy. The 
patient ſhould keep his bed, and promote a ſweat by 
drinking warm liquors; and if he be troubled with a 
nauſea, drink camomile tea, or any thing that will make 
him vomit freely, | 50 >; 
When the gout attacks the kidneys, and reſembles gravel 
pains, the patient ſhould drink freely of the decoction of 
marſhmallows, and have the parts fomented with warm 
water. An emollient clyſter ſhould be adminiſtered ; and 
when the pain is violent, twenty or thirty drops of lau- 
danum may be taken in a cup of the decoction. 

The approaches of the gout ſhould be attentively obſerved, 
and this diforder diſtinguiſhed from all others, leſt by 
an improper treatment the patient ſhould fix laſting head- 
achs, coughs, and pains of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
and at laſt fall a victim to this diſeaſe, by its attack on 
ſome of the more noble and vital parts. Buchan's Dom. 
Med. chap. 38. 1 e | | 
Monſieur de Sault being of opinion, that the gout depends 
on the want of perſpiration, propoſes warm baths, exer- 
ciſe, keeping always warm, and defending from cold; 


clean cloaths, moderate eating, abſtaining from ſupper, 


tranquillity of mind, friction, and milk diet, as preſer- 
vatives from it. Garlic being obſerved by Sanctorius to 
increaſe perſpiration, is recommended ; as are cortex Pe- 
ruvianus and ſteel in winter. When the ſtomach is at- 
tacked he lets blood at the ancles, and applies epiſpaſtics 
of different kinds to the feet, and then endeavours to 
procure a general ſweat. When the pain is very violent 
he blunts it, by applying a cloth dipped in liquid lauda- 
num to the pained part, and exhorts the patient to uſe 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. 

Cheyne obſerves, that mercurial vomits are not only pro- 
per for the gent in the ſtomach, but that they are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as well as the mercurial purges, when 
the gout becomes fixed to and permanent in any part, aud 
alſo when it is diſperſed all over the habit like a rheuma- 


tiſm; that theſe active medicines muſt firſt render the 


humours fluid, which gum guaiacum, with diaphoretic 
antimony, will afterwards carry off. 


GouT-wort, in Botany. See ANGELICA, 
GOUTY land, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the 


farmers 
to denote a hollow fuzzey black earth with little ſprings; 
that have no free outlet, and therefore ſwell and elevate 
the ſurface in many- places. ö | 


GOWN, robe, a long upper garment, worn by lawyers, 


divines, and other graduates, who are hence called gentle- 
men of the gown, or gown-men. 


The gown is an ample ſort of garment, worn over the or- 


dinary cloaths, hanging down to the feet. It is faſhioned 
differently for eccleſiaſtics, and for laymen. = 

At Rome, they give the name viri{e gown, togas diner, 
to a plain kind of gown, Which their youth aſiumed when | 


arrived at puberty. This they particularly denominated, 
pretexta. | | | 


In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcarlet gown. 
In the Sorbonne the doctors are always in gozw#s and caps. 
Beadles, &c wear gowns of two colours. | 
Among the French officers, &c. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
the hort gown, or robe; which ale iuch as have not been 
regularly examined. They have allo barbers of the ore 
gown, Who are ſuch as are obliged to practiſe in an infe- 
rior way to ſurgeons, or thoſe of the long robe. 


Gow is alſo taken, in the general, for the civil magiſtra- 


ture, or the profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms. 
In this ſenſe it was thas Cicero faid, Cedant arma toge. 


GRABATARII, GRABNATARII, in Church Antiquity, 


ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm till the 

hour of death; or who did not reccive it till they were 

dangeroully ill, and out of hopes of life: from an opi— 

nion, that baptiſm ablolutely waſhed away all former 

ſing, STR | 

ThY word is formed of grabatum, bed; and that oo 
9 Þ | the 


G RA 


the Greek yezCaJ®, a hanging bed, of xpuew, I ſuſ- 

pend : ſuch as was the bed of flaves, poor people, Cy- 

Neo philoſophers, &c. who are enemies of luxury and 

eaſe. 

' GRACCULUS, in he. See Jack-daw,. | 
GRACE, GRATIA, in Theology, any gift which God con- 
fers on men, of his own Tree liberality, and without 
their having deſerved it at his hands; whether ſuch gift 
regard the preſent or a future life. 
Grace is uſually divided into natural, * ſupernatural. 

GRACE, natural, includes the gifts of being, of life, of 


ſuch and ſuch faculties, of preſervation, &c. St. Jerom. | 
Epiſt. 1 39. allows it a grace of God, that man was creat- | 
ed: Gratia Dei eſt, quod homo creatus eff. So alſo it is 


by the grace of God, that angels and human ſouls are 
immortal; that man has free-will, &c. | 
GRACE, ſupernatural, is a gift from above, conferred on 
intelligent beings, in order to their ſalvation. 
It is theſe only, that are called graces in the rigour of theo- 
logy ; and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and 
ſtrengthening of theſe, that the ſacraments are conferred, 
the miniſtry of the word inſtituted, &c. | 
Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual, and 
actual; juſtifying and ſandtiſying. | 
Grace, habitual, is that which refides ftatedly in us, is 
fixed in the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous wilful 


ſin expunge it. This is alſo called ju/7;fy:ng grace, as it | 
God: 


makes us appear righteous and innocent before 
gf grace, as it makes us holy and devoted to 


Grace, attual, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial 
performance of ſome particular good thing; as to convert 


us, enable us to reſiſt a temptation, &c. 

This the divines ſubdivided into divers kinds; preventing, 
concomitant, and ſubſequent grace. | | 

It is an article of faith, 1. Ihat actual grace is neceſſary 


for the beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing every good 


work. 2. That the will is able to reſiſt the grace, and re- 
ject it. 


And hence grace becomes farther divided into efficacious, 
and ſufficient. It is efficacious, or efficient, when it pro- 
| duces the effect; and ſufficient when it does not, though | 


it might have produced it. 
Some of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a neceſſi- 
tating grace. | : 


We alſo ſay the law of grace, the covenant of grace, in op- 


_ poſition to the Moſaic Law, &c. See REvELATION, 
- Mos | Wl | Wk 
GRACE, ad of, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or ob- 
livion; for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, 
or come within the conditions of it. 
The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act made for 


relief of inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons ; by ſetting. 


thoſe who are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and 
___ confinement. | | „„ 
SGnact, days of, 797 See Dars / Grace. 

Grace, in Law, is ſometimes uſed for a faculty, licence 


or diſpenſation ; but this ſeemeth to be only in a caſe, 


where the matter proceedeth, as it were, ex gratia, of 


grace and favour ; and not where the licence or diſpenſa- 


tion is granted of courſe or of neceffity. 

GRACE is alſo a.term in the formula of all patents, &c. 
which begin, — by the grace of God, king of Great 

Britain, & The Romiſh biſhops frequently began their 

| mandates in the like manner: ſuch-a-one, by the grace 

ot God, and the holy ſee, biſhop of, & _ 


'The Engliſh aRcnuBisHoPs ſay, by divine grace, or di-| 


vine providence. 
All ſovereigns uſe the phraſe 
kings, princes, &c. Anciently dukes, counts, and even 
lords, talked in the ſame ſtyle. In the new collection of 
Fath. Martene we meet with a mere ſeigneur, or lord, 
qualified by the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. 
Louis XI. forbad the duke of Britany to ſtyle himſelf by 
the grace of God. | | | 
GRACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
meg rank, and who are not qualified for that of high- 

neſs. | 
In former times the kings of England were addreſſed 
under the title of grace, as they now are under that of 

majeſty. See KING. | 
Our Engliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtill addreſſed 
under the title of grace. But that title is moſt frequent in 
Upper Germany, and particularly Auſtria where it is 
borne by the barons, as being inferior to that of excel- 
lence. | 


Gnacx is alſo applied to perſons, and various kinds of per- 


formances, to denote a quality, or rather the reſult of a 
combination of qualities, which attraQts peculiar notice, 
and affords peculiar pleaſure, 


| GRACE is alſo uſed for a ſhort prayer offered before and | 
after meat. This practice is very ancient, and has very 


1 


race of God; as emperors, | 


| 


GRA 


generally obtained both in the heathen . 


world; and hence grace-cup is uſ, nd Chi 4 
for the cup or bealth l 1 55 lome of Our per c 
GRrace, herb of, in Botany. See Rin, 6H 
GRACES, GRaT1z, in the canon 1; f j 
what we otherwiſe call provi/zon © ATE the ſame wi r 
GRACEs, expective, gratiæ expeBtativs See | 0 
TIVE. Fkt 8 
GRAcEs, GRATIA, Charites, in the Fa » 
9 deities, three in number, whom ; 
Their names are Aglia, Thalia, an b 
ſhining, touting. and gay; and be optionen e. 7 
by ſome to be the daughters of Jupiter ang 1 Luppoſed CR 
the daughter of Oceanus; and by others to be h Home, - 
ters of Bacchus and Venus. Voſſius de Idol lt f 
cap. Ic. | | ©. . Xl; n 
Some will have the Graces to have | 4 
them the ſame with the Horæ, ans 1 7 Ty a make A 
the four ſeaſons of the year. 888 be 
A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet ren, 
three Graces in the ae manner, I Sag ry 1 
| and covered with a large veil, with the words unde a, Ti 
AD SoRORES IIII. Yet Monſ. Beger will b ON wo 
allow the Graces to have been four: the _ an Wie 13 
Prevents he pegs to be the three Gries 10 Ve ro 
nus, who was their ſiſter, as being daughter of Jupiter | 
and Dione. | - * tri 
They are always ſuppoſed to have hold of ö = 
hands, and Ph ed. They were Der 7 
ſhew that the Graces borrow nothing from art, and tat dit 
they have no other beauties than what ate natural p VI 
Yet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked In 
as appears from Pauſanias, lib. vi. and lib. ix. who deſcribe; iy 
their temple and ſtatues. They were of wood, all but at 
their head, feet, and hands, which were white marhle tho 
Their robe, or gown, was gilt; one of them held in be its 
hand a roſe, another a dye, and the third a ſprig of myrtle alce 
GRACILIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, thus calle and 
from its flender ſhape. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fy. 1, whi 
Ne T4. . 2+ . 3 . 6. % . | the 
It ariſes partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from the 0s Gran 
pubis internally, between the br and ſecond heads of Pal 
the triceps 3 and in its deſcent on the inſide of the thigh, the 
| prove narrow, and becomes tendinous, a little below the thus 
artorius, and is thus inſerted into the tibia. It aſſiſts in by e 
bringing the thigh and leg inwards. : Cari 
GRACIL1S rectus, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolan to the 
one of the muſcles of the leg, called by Winſlow the BWW min 
rectus cruris anterier, and by Compet the reclus femoris, or h 
Albinus calls it the rectus cruris. „ fiſte; 
| GRACULA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornitholog). a dif Pfal 
tinct genus of birds, of the order of the Picg. Lhe di cien 
tinguiſhing character of which is, that the beak is of a GRAI 
convex ſharp figure, almoſt naked at the baſe ; the tongue cl 
is entire, a little acute and fleſhy ; and the feet are an- Dec 
bulatory. Of this genus, Linnzus reckons eight ſpecies In F 
none of which are found in Europe. | | appr 
GRrAcvLus palmipes, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome the 1 
to a bird, called in England the ſhagge, and by Mr. Ray This 
the CORVUS agquaticus minor, or lefler cormorant, being cent 
regularly a ſpecies of that bird. _ 5 muc 
GRADA'LION, the act of aſcending ſtep by ſtep, to any com 
pitch or eminence : from the Latin gradus, degree, fp whe! 
GRADATION, in Architecture, ſignifies an artful diſpol- firm 
tion of parts, riſing, as it were, by ſteps or degrees, al- cord; 
ter the manner of an amphitheatre z ſo that thoſe placed GRAT 
before do no diſſervice, but rather ſervice, to thoſe be: by 
hind. | 5 all 
The painters alſo uſe the word gradation for an inſenſble them 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and _ 
ſhades. 8 3 ny cal 
GRADATION, in Chemiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging For: 
to metals. It conſiſts in gradually raiſing, or exaltin ing 2 
them to a higher degree of purity and goodneſs, ſo 3 We. 
both to increaſe their weight, colour, conliſtence, be. mou 
GRADATION, in Logic, is an argumentation, confitinge late) 
four or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed as that the atti! tude, 
bute of the ark is the ſubject of the ſecond; and the at une 
- tribute of the ſecond the ſubject of the third; and * de 
till the laſt attribute come to be redicated of the ſu 0 : the f 
of the firſt propoſition. As in Porphyry's tres! 15 4 "is! 
an animal; an animal is a living thing; a living mo „ 
a body; a body is a ſubſtance: therefore man s“ * 
ſtance. | 1731 
An argument of this kind is liable to many fallacies; bt as 
from the ambiguity of words and things; e. 87 8975 me 
man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; gen ng 
; | 18 iverſal. ot 
univerſal: therefore Peter is an wniveri f conſider endl 
GRADATION, in Rhetoric, is when a ſeries 0 i- Pra 
pd 1 „igane by degrees, aud! vill 
tions or proofs is brought, riſing y deg brag 
proving each on the other, See CTI MIX. Such | 
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bach virtus gloriam, gloria æmulos comparavit. 

400, in the Italian Mujic, ſignifies degree; thus di grado 
* uſed to denote conjoint degrees, which is when the notes 
ie or fall from ſpace to line, or from line to ſpace, with- 
2 making any leap of a third, fourth, or other interval. 


| Ne ds aſendents intimates, that all the notes riſe by 


8. 6. as ut, re, mi, fa, &c. 
Nl lader, is when all the notes deſcend or fall 


by conjoint degrees, as fol, fa, mi, re, ut. See DEGREE 


and CoNJoINT- 


GRADUAL, GRADUALE, was anciently a church-book, 


containing divers prayers, rehearſed, or ſung, after the 
epiſtle. | 


In ſome of our ancient writers it is read gradile, graduale, 


2 
a the epiſtle, the chantor aſcended the ambo 
with his gradual, and rehearſed the prayers, &c therein; 
being anſwered by the choir : whence the name gradual, 
on account of the ſteps or degrees of the aMBo. 

The gradual, or graile, which the provincial conſtitu- 
tions of archbiſhop Winchelſey, made at Merton, A. D. 
1305, required to be in every church, was a book con- 
taining all that was to be ſung by the choir at high maſs 
the tracts, ſequences, hallelujahs; the creed, 28 
triſagium, and alſo the office for ſprinkling the holy 


water. Gradale, /ic dictum, d gradalibus in tali libro con- 


tentis. 


It is ſometimes taken for a maſs-book, or part of it, in- | 
ſtituted by pope Celeſtine, anno 430. See ſtat. 37 Hen. | 


VI. cap. 32. : 5 . 
In the Romiſh church, gradual is an appellation ſtill 
given to a verſe which they ſing after the epiſtle, and 


which was anciently rehearſed on the ſteps of the altar: 


though Ugutio gives us another account, and ſays it took 


its denomination gradual, becauſe ſung in the gradual | 


aſcent from note to note. Magri ſpeaks differently till, 
and will have it to have taken its name, becauſe ſung 
while the deacon went up the ſteps to the pulpit, to ſing 
the Goſpel. | | | | 


CAAD AL, GRADUAL1S, is alſo applied to the fifteen 


Pſalms, ſung among the Hebrews, on the fifteen ſteps of 


the temple. Others are rather of opinion, that they were | 
thus denominated, becauſe the ſingers raiſed their voice 


by degrees, from the firſt to the laſt. 3 
Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of Divine Pſalmody, ſays, 
the fifteen gradual Pſalms are intended to repreſent to the 


mind, that we only arrive at the perfeCtion of goodneſs, | 


or holineſs, by degrees. He goes on to lay down the 
fiſteen degrees ” 


cients; and the reſt for the perfe 


GRADUATE, a perſon who has the degrees in any FA- 


cuLTY. A graduate in phyſic, in divinity, &c. See 
Decree, Doc rok, &c. N N | 
In France, one-third of the benefices of the kingdom are 
appropriated to graduates; viz. all that become vacant in 
the months of January, July, April, and October. 


This api of graduates is no older than the fifteenth. 


century: it being obſerved, that men of learning were 
much neglected by the collators, and patrons of churches, 
complaint therefore was made to the council of Baſil, 
Fane this decree was made; which was afterwards con- 
on by the Pragmatic ſanction, and again by the Con- 


GRADUATION is uſed, in Mathematics, for the act of 


graduating, or dividing any thing into degrees. 


or an account of the various methods of graduating ma- 


thematical and aſtronomical inſtruments by ſtrait and cir- 


8 gents and by concentric arcs, &c. fee Plain | 


(ALE, NONIUs, and VERNIER. 


dor an account of Mr. Bird's improved method of divid- | 


ical; 
ag aſtronomical inſtruments, ſee Mokal. arch. 


nene mathematical inſtrument maker of London, h 
lately publiſhed, by order of eee ee, N Arx 


Ute, an ex lanati 3 
n 
lived þ cplanation and deſcription of an engine, con- 


him tor dividing mathematical i A 
done db g mathematical inſtruments, ac 


"he commiſſioners have granted to him the ſum of 


al, lucas, sine conſiſts of a large wheel of bell-me- 
tac 10 N. on 2 mahogany ſtand, with three legs; on 
w . 55 e ſtand is placed a conical friction pulley, 
vheal fro © Ividing-wheel reſts; and to prevent the 
m Hiding off the friction pullies, the bell-metal 
eciteum hs turns in a ſocket on the top of the ſtand. 


vor ING of the wheel is ratched or cut into 
endleſs e 2 hundred and ſixty teeth, in which an 


vill move th acts; fo that ſix revolutions of the ſcrew 
als is fixe ro Wheel through one degree. A circle of 
d on the ſcrew-arbor, whole circumference is 


hat in Cicero to Herennius: Africuso indyftria | 


virtue, correſponding to the fifteen. 
Plalms ; five of them are for 8 five for profi - 


the commiſſioners of longi- 


proper drawings, in conſideration of which 


divided into ſixty parts, and, therefore, each divißon will 
anſwer to a motion of the wheel of ten ſeconds, and ſix 


of them will be equal to a minute, &e. Several different 


arbors of tempered ſteel are truly ground into the ſocket 
in the center of the wheel. The upper parts of the ar- 


bors that ſtand above the plane are turned of various ſizes, 
to ſuit the centers of different pieces of work to be di- 


vided. When any inſtrument is to be divided, the center 
of it is very exactly fitted on one of theſe arbors, and 
the inſtrument is fixed down to the plane of the dividing- 
wheel by means of ſcrews, which fit into holes made in 
the radii of the wheel for that purpoſe. The inſtrument 
being thus fitted on the plane of the wheel, the ſrame 
which carries the dividing-point is connected at one end 
by finger ſcrews with the frame which carries the endleſs 
ſcrew ; while the other end embraces that part of the 


ſteel arbor, which ſtands above the inſtrument to be di- 


vided, by an angular notch in a piece of hardened ſteel: 
The frame carcying the dividing-point or tracer is made 
to ſlide on the frame which carries the endleſs ſcrew to 


any diſtance from the center of the wheel, as the radius 


of the inſtrument to be divided may require; and may be 
there faſtened by tightening two clamps z. and the divid- 
ing-point being connected with the elamps by the double 
jointed frame, admits a free and eaſy motion towards, 
or from the center, for cutting the diviſions, without any 
lateral ſhake. In this way an inſtrument, fitted on the 
dividing-wheel, may be moved to any angle by the ſcrew 
and divided circle on its arbor, and this at may be 


marked on the limb of the inſtrument with the greateſt 


exactneſs by the dividing-point or tracer, which can only 
move in a direct line tending to the center, and is alto- 


gether freed from the inconveniencies that attend cutting, 


by means of a ftrait edge. This method of drawing 
lines will alſo prevent any error that might ariſe from an 


_ expanſion or contraction of the metal during the time of 
dividing. 


The ſcrew-frame is fixed on the top of a conical pillar, 


which turns freely round its axis, and alſo moves freely 
towards or from the center of the wheel, ſo that the 
ſcrew-frame may be entirely guided by the frame which 
connects it with the center. By this means any eccentri- 
city of the wheel and the arbor would not produce any 
error in dividing z and, by a particular contrivance, the 


{crew when preſſed againſt the teeth of the wheel always 


moves parallel to itſelf z ſo that a line joining the center 
of the arbor and the tracer continued, will always make 


equal angles with the ſcrew. For the farther conſtruc- 
tion and uſe of this engine, ſee Deſcription of an Engine 


for dividing Mathematical Inſtruments, by Mr. J. Ramf- _ 


den. 4to. 1777. 


GRADUS gemons. See Gznonrn 
GR A, Tpara, a name uſed by the old Greek writers for 


the wrinkled pellicle which ariſes upon milk in the boil- 
ing. „ | 


the ſkin of old people. 


GRACUM. Album GRRCUM. See ALBUM: 
GRAFFER, from the French grefer, i. e. ſcriba, a notary, 


or /crivener. It is uſed in the ſtat. 5 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. 


GRAFFIO, or Grav1o, in our Old Mriters, denotes a 
landgrave or carl, Nec princeps nec gratho, han lenitaten 


mutare audeat. 


GRAFFIUM. in our Old Writers, is uſed for a writing- 


book, regiſter, or cartulary of deeds and evidences. - 


GRAFT, or GRarx, in Agriculture and Gardening, a little | 


ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inſerted into another 
tree to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature and kind as 
thoſe of the tree whence the graft is taken. | 
The word is formed of the French grefe, which ſigniſies 
the ſame thing; and greffe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to 
have been derived from the reſemblance the ſhot bears to 


the point of a penknife, which was anciently called grefe. 


.  Du-Cange goes farther, and derives the ancient gre? 
de mall here only obſerve, that Mr. Ramſden, an inge- - 


from graphiolum ; Menage, from graphium, a Latin word, 


ſignifying a little ſtyle, or iron bodkin, one end whereof 
was pointed, and ſerved to write on waxen tablets; | 


and the other flat, ſerving to efface, or rub out what 
was Written. | 


A graft is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a cleft or 


inciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 


improve the ſtate of its fruit; or even to make it bear a 


different ſort of fruit 12 
In the choice of grafts, the going directions ſhould 
be obſerved : that they are ſhoots of the former year; 
that they be taken from healthy fruitſul trees, neither 
fickly, nor young and luxuriant; that they be taken from 
the lateral or horizontal branches, and cut off from the 
trees before their buds begin to ſwell, which is generally 
three weeks or a month before the ſeaſon for grafting ; 
and, therefore, they ſhould be laid in the ground with 
the cut downwards, burying them half their length, and 
covering 
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GRAFTING wax. See 


GRA 


wbrering their tops with dry litter, to prevent their dry- | 


ing. I a ſmall joint of the former year's wood be cut 

with the 2 it will help to preſerve it, and when 
they are grafted, this may be cut off. When the grafts 
are carried to a conſiderable diſtance, their cur ends ſhould 
be put into a lump of clay, and wrapped up in moſs, 
and thus they will be preſerved freſh for a month or 


longer 3 but theſe ſhould be cut off earlier from the trees 


than thoſe which are to be grafted near the piace where 
the trees are growing. Miller. See FRU1T-trees, 
GRAFTING, or GRaFFING, or INGRAFTING, in Agri- 
culture and Gardening. See ENGRAF TING, To 
Wax, &c. | | 
GRAIN, GRAN UM, primarily denotes à fruit, or feed, 
rowing in a ſpica, or ear. 
In this ſenſe, grain comprehends all forts of corn; as 
WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, &c. 
RAIN, ructure of, There are three particulars obſerv- 
able in every grain, whether it be wheat, barley, oat, or 
whatever elſe of that kind. 'Theſe are, 1. 'The outer 
coat or pellicle, which contains all the reſt. This in the 
fame ſpecies of grain is found to be very different in 


thickneſs in different ears, and as it has grown in dif- 
ferent ſoils. 2. The germ or bud; this is always hid 


within the ſeed or grain, and is the plant in miniature 
that is to ariſe from it. And, 3. The meal, or that fari- 
naceous matter which is incloſed in the ſkin, and which 
furrounds the germ, and ſerves to give it nouriſhment 
when firſt put into the earth, before it is capable of 


drawing it from the earth itſelf. Dr. Grew, in his Ana- 


tomy of Plants, has treated of this at large. See VE- 
GETATION, &c. 1 | 

The whole ſtructure of the plant which produces theſe 
| feeds is equally admirable. The chaffy huſk is admir- 
ably adapted to ſhield and defend the ſced as long as that 
is neceſſary, and then to let it fall; and the ſtalk formed 


hollow and round is neceſſarily at once light and ſtrong, 


capable of ſuſtaining the ear, without abſorbing too much 
of the juices deſtined to its nouriſhment; and the beards 
of many kinds are a defence againſt the birds, that would 
_ otherwiſe deſtroy the ſeed before its ripening. The co- 


vering of the ſeed is formed of two membranes, which | 
meeting in a line on one part of the ſeed, form together | 


that ſurrow we ſee on it. This is the place at which the 


| feed is to burſt open on being moiſtened. Had not na- 
ture provided this means of the romp coming out, the | 
the ſeed, as a defence | 


_ toughneſs neceſſary to the coat o 
from injuries, would have ſuffered the farinaceous mat- 
ter and the germ to rot together, within it, before it 


would have given them way to come out, and for the ; 


germ to grow. 


Nor is this the only uſe of this- place of opening. The | 


great Creator of all things has provided theſe ſeeds, not 


only for a ſupply of the fame ſpecies of plant, but for our | 
food, and for that of birds, &c. We have art enough to | 
ere machines for the reducing the farina to powder, 


and the freeing it from its covering membrane; but the 


birds eat it as it is, and it would pafs through them | 


whole, and without doing them any good, were it not 
| that the juices of the ſtomach ſwelling it up, it burſts 
open at this furtow, and all the nutritive matter pours 
itſelf out. Des Landes, Trait. Phyſ. p. 62. 


This farinaceous matter is compoſed of an infinite num- 
der of white and tranſparent bodies, of a globular figure: 
theſe every way ſurround and incloſe the young plant, 
and by their figure being eaſily put in motion, as ſoon as | 
the heat and humidity of the earth act upon them, they, 


4 by degrees, force themſelves into the veſſels of the plant, 


and give it increaſe from time to time till they are re- 


ceived into it; and they then have ſo far given it ſtrength, 


that it is in a condition to feed on the juices in the earth. 


'The ſame proceſs of nature is obſervable in the caſe 


when grains of corn grow out of time, on being thrown 


too careleſly together in a moilt place. 


When the corn is ground into powder, it is theſe farina- 
ceous globules that make what we call the flour. The 
germs are always leſs white, and leſs tranſparent than 
they, but they are of great uſe; fince it is principally to 
them that we owe the agreeable flavour of bread, and al- 
moſt wholly to them, that the fermentation of dough is 
owing 3 their little parts being, of all others of the grain, 
the moſt eaſily put in motion. And it is alſo to theſe, 
that the rotting of wheat, preſerved in damp granaries, 
is to be attributed, their natural tendency being to mo- 
tion and to corruption, if that motion be given without 
the neceflary accidents. 'That the obſervation of the fer- 
mentation of dough, and the lightneſs of bread, being 
owing to theſe germs, may not ſeem advanced at random, 
it may be proper to confirm it, by the obſervations of the 
employed in making bread for the army. Theſe 
people always find, that fine flour, if well dried, and put 
up in dry barrels, will keep good a long time; but that 


peop 


GRAIN is alſo applied to the fruits or ſe 


GRAIN is alſo extended to a minute bod 
body pulverized. 


GRain denotes alſo a ſmall weight, 


after it has been thus kept long, though it : 
cuit, and ſerve for many other neceſfar 
never make the fine 1 bread eaten at tie t vil 
they attribute to the life of the flour being f le; 
ene e bg deſtroyed, as to their hel , 
power, by having been a long time egetatiy 
See Corn. 85 nue ot die 
For the laws relating to the importati | 
of ſeveral forts of grain, as 9 8 exportation 
WHEAT, HoRDEUM, Oars, &e. Js Oo: Ke. fee 


e f | 
28 n grain of millet, of pepper, Ke * Bervhlmy 


In which e £1, Parcel of 
prone *. which ſenſe we ſay, grainof fn, 
a grain of ſalt, a gran of gunpowder, &c. 11 


ufed in eftin..; 
vers ſubſtances. ed in eſtimating di. 
The grain is the ſmalleſt of all wei 
land. It is taken from the weight of „ of 
N out of the middle of the he ut cd 


zy ſtat. 12 Hen. VIE. cap. 7. every ſterling or pen 


weight was to weigh thirty-two ſuch grains; by 45 
twenty-four grains make a penny-weight, 1 es 
enny-weights an ounce. See PENNY and Marr 


he grain is troy-weight, and uſed in the w 


glits known in Ing. 


gold, 1 jewels, mo and liquors. Gghing of 1110 
Among the ancients, the grain was the fourth p * 
ſiliqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the 155 — * — 
of the drachma. It coincided with lens. : fey 
Fernelius, lib. iv. cap. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it az and | 


a thing known and certain, that the grain is of the ſane This 
weight every where; but he is miſtaken, Mr. Greaves are tl 
in his treatiſe of the Denarius, in his Miſcell. Works, 


' IN 
Theſe, however, are not fo different, 


ſtringy one. they 


reality, as they appear to be; for the Jaminz, 3 
mat Anale ee granules; and arrangemend | 
theſe granules, in long lines, make the fibres of thet 
kind. The artificers, however, know by ek. oy 1 
the grain what iron is fitteſt for tempering into 1 * 

they ſind the laminated pieces to be the worlt 5 : 
the 3 ones * ſt. Mem. Acad. cn: 

1722. See IRON and STEEL. TOs: 

he world has talked much about the different En 


juſt as in iron, anda | 
lead-ores, but theſe are three, } or the ſame a 


lated 100 
rained being equally analogous to the granulat ng 
24 what 5 ted” the antimoniated lead-ore, ©: * 


; us gl 
in the ſame manner analogous to the fibro FN 1100 


— — 
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ing only to the ſize and arrangement ot 4.orebe 10 
articles as in the iron. The broad er e ſteel ther 
ing analogous to the laminated kind ol VF) uſe 


vol. i. p. 276, has ſhewn, that 179 Dutch grains whi ep AM 
Snellius had found to be the witeln of a Philip &f oh mw 
only amount to 1344 Engliſh grains. Add, that Moni GRAM 
Perrault has computed the French grain to be leſs than grals, 
the Engliſh, and yet bigger than the Dutch; to the Eno. their ; 
lifh, it is as 158 to 134+; and to that of Holland, 8 relcuc 
158 to 179. See WEIGHT. ak The 
'The grain uſed by the apothecaries is the ſame with that kcrred 
of the goldſmiths; though they make a difference in the coura; 
weights raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with then, halt ex 
make a fcruple, 5 ; 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 3; 8 drachms, enemy 
an ounce, 3, &c. Bs GRAM 
The carat uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as wells a long 
in weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided GRAM 
into four grains; and the carat is about the one hundred 0 2 
and fiſtieth part of an ounce troy, according to Mr. Jeſ- ZANN 
freys, in his treatiſe on Diamonds and Pearls. CRAM 
Hence, the jewellers grain is to the troy grain, inverſely, expre 
as 600 is to 480, that is directly as 4 to 5, for th 
Grain is alſo uſed for the figure or repreſentation of grains The | 
on ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, &c. Thus, we ſay, morocco bund 
has a bolder and richer, that is, a larger grain, than ſla- e 
reen. 3 | | nen 
Tn ſome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarſer, 80 fl 
Steel is known by its grain, which is much finer than that tnoug 
of iron. | n | Boos lar, 
GRAIN of iron. Even iron has its grain as well as wood are C0 
and that not the ſame in all iron, though all iron 1s ery _— 
evidently the ſame ſpecies of body. The common ea! applie 
iron has a grain very different from that which has been 1 
hammered, or wrought, the granules which compoſe e Wi - . 
- maſs being in this laſt ſtate forced as it were into combi | ens 
nations with one another, by the repeated blows of the "hy 
hammer: the tempering of iron into ſteel allo ry crore 
grain, partly by means of the falts and ſulphurs, hers ae 
are by that operation int reduced into it, and party op ; Geo, 
ſtopping the effect of the fiery particles received 10 "hay 
at a certain time. | : rar. 
But befide theſe differences, the common wrought 19! Ober 
hass in its ſeveral pieces, or fometimes in the fever Pes ouſly 
of the ſame piece, different grains. Firlt a ar 5 
one, ſecondly a granulated one, and thirdly a fibrole « thats 
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= al in the ſame tnanner ariſing out of one an 


nber. en, „or the ſeeds of vegetables, are diſ- 


tity of nee ſuch are almonds, and the ſeeds of 

tra 121 and farinaceous, which are entirely 
yp a dry ſubſtance, eaſiſy reducible into a fine 

compo! oe 4 meal, Of this kiod are the grains of all 
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inous plants. 
neous and legum! 
amine ee CocHIN EAI. 


q gee SCARLET. e 
= % 4 u, in Botany. See Golp of plea- 
RAIN, 999? 
on Paradiſe. See CARDAMOMUM and AMOMUM. 
1 _ See MEDAL. _ 
6% Gramm lf. See Ckoss grained. 
7 


arrington: it reſembles the DA, but is 
1 — gl ſtraiter back. i 
m0 bard is a board uſed by the curriers, to give the 
R in to their leather. | A 1 
It is made with teeth, or notches, running quite acroſs ; 
. which the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather being 
gehe, rs ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. See 
SALE, in Ornithology. is an order of birds analogous 
do the bruta in the claſs of MAMMALIA, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem ; the characters of which are, that the beak is 
ſabcylindric and ſomewhat obtuſe ; the tongue is entire 
and fleſhy; and the thighs above the knees are bare, 


TRING&, &c. 
CRAMEN, in Botany. See GRaAss. WES 
CrRaMen murorum, Micalongiſſima. See FESTUCA, 


w. GRAMINIA, in Antiquity, is applied to a crown formed of 
than orals, gramen, beſtowed by the Romans on certain of 
"10. their generals, in conſideration of their having ſaved or. 
: A reſcued an army. 5 4 | 
The graſſy crown, corma graminea, was but rarely con- 
that Ferred, and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the 
| the courage or dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the 
'em, Jait extremities had been ſaved, or delivered, and the | 
17s enemy put to flight. Be = 
CRAMINEOUS herbs, among Botaniſts, are ſuch as have 
lag along, narrow leaf, with no foot-ſtalk. 3 
ided CRAMINIFTOLIA, in Botany, a name given by Dillenius | 
dred to a genus of plants, called by Micheli and Linnæus 
Tef- ZANNICHELLIA, | | | 
CRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking properly; that is, of 
ſelr, expreſſing one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on 
: for that purpoſe, TY 9 8 | 
1 The ſigns, here found moſt convenient, are articulate 
Ev lounds ; but as theſe are tranſient, others have been in- 
tha rented more permanent, viz. grammata, ypauuara, letters, | 
whence the name grammar. | 
rler, So that grammar is the art of rightly expreſſing our 
that thoughts by words: and it is either unwer ſal or particu- 


lar. Univerſal grammar explains the principles, which 
are common to all languages. See Philoſophical GR Au- 


of it. 


tion, with due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in 


CUAGE we learn, 


Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four paits, 
ETYMOLOGY, ORTHOGRAPHY, PROSODY, and SYN- 
TAX, | e | 271 

8 chooſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obvi- 
Ol) Y 
cldes 


f r accent, time, &c, which falls in with proſody; 
ow of words, their kinds, derivations, changes, ana- 
8 Ke. Which amounts to etymology; and that of 
ſntences, which conſiders the placing, or joining of words 
'0zether, called /yntax. | 
2 bulineſs of grammar is, to decline, conjugate, 
wrath, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of 
I's 1 teaches the propriety, and natural force, of 
o hart of diſcourſe ; aud the reaſon of all expreſſions 
Ved therein, | 
8 4 . = grammar of any particular language enables us 
f 2 ane with propriety in that language, and 
t 4 . every phraſe and form of conſtruction, whe- 
uſe to & Hoc not. Beſides, there is a ſecondary 
e where it may be applied; viz. the facilitating of 
nolenn. 3 of other languages, whether ancient or 


AxIN G, in Icbtbylagy, the name af a fiſh found in the | 


This order comprehends eighteen genera, among which | 
are the PHOENICOPTERUS, the ARDEA, SCOLOPAX, | 


MAR, And the grammar of any particular language, | 
applies thoſe common principles to that particular lan-. 
guage, according to the eſtabliſhed uſage and cuſtom | 


' Grammar is more extenſively defined, after Mr. Johnſon, | 
the art of expreſſing the relations of things in conſtruc- | 


writing, according to the cuſtom of thoſe whole LAN- 


into the doctrine of /erters, or ſounds, which coin- | 
with orchography and. orthoepy ; that of /y/lables, | 


Some have called grammar the door, or gate, of the arts 
and ſeiences ; becauſe none of theſe are attainable, but 
by means hereof. Grammar, according to Quintilian, is 
that to eloquence, which the foundation is to the build. 
ing: they who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial 
things, are exceedingly miſtaken : it has really more ſo- 
lidity than ſhew. . „ e 
Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that 
Epicutus was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for 
the Greek tongue; but that Plato was the firſt who had 
taken the thing into conſideration; and that he had even 
made ſome diſcoveries on that ſubject. ; 
At Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, contemporary with 
Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures on grammar to the 
Romans, during the time of. his being ambaſſador for 
king Attalus, to the commonwealth, between the ſecond 
and third Punic wars, ſoon after Ennius's death. Before 
him, it was not known at Rome what grammar meant. 
 Polydore Virgil de Invent. Rer. lib, i. cap. 7. 7 
Grammat is the ſame in all languages, as to its general 
principles, and notions, which it borrows from philo- 
ſophy to explain the order and manner wherein we expreſs 
our ideas by words: bur, as each language has its parti- 
cular turns, its ſcveral character, and genius, different 
from the genius and character of other languages; hence 
ariſe as many grammars as languages. An example will 
ſuffice to ſhew this: we ſay in Evglith, d. aw a firait line, 
not, a line trait: in French, they ſay, tirer ligne droite, 
a line ſtrait, not drozte ligne, a ſtrait line: and in Latin 
there is a liberty to ſay it eicher the one way, or the other, 
reftam lineam, or lineam reftam, ducere. And if there be 
a language which in the phraſe above mentioned follows 
the ſame analogy as the Engliſh, it differs from it on a 
hundred other occaſions. 1 
Hence Dr. Wallis very juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh 
grammarians, where he ſays, that all of them forcing 
our Engliſh tongue too much to the Latin method, have 
delivered many uſeleſs things concerning caſes, genders, 
and declenfions, of nouns; tenſes, moods, and conju- 
gations, of verbs; as alſo the government of nouns and 
verbs; which our language has nothing to do with. 


grammar, which obtain in any language, See Lax- 
GUAGE, | | ey, > 
The ancient grammars are; ſor the Hebrew, that of rab - 


grammar that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi 
Saadias Haggaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compol- 
ed two works in the ſame kind: one, expreſly of gram- 
mar; and the other of the elegancies of the Hebrew 
tongue. | 


and Aſconius Pedianus. | 
The modern grammars are; 1. For the Hebrew, that of 
Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stephens, or le Preux; 


at Geneva, in 1592; that of Petrus Martinius at Ro- 


chel 1592, that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, 
in three languages; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is 
a collection from Martinius and Buxtorf ; that of Bel- 
larmine, with the notes of Muis ; thoſe of F. Sglanther, 
of W. Schickard, and of Vict. Bythner, to the latter 
of which is annexed a brief account of the Chaldee, ate 
uſeful for beginners. 2. For the Chaldee, the beſt are 
thoſe of Martinius, Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three lan- 
guages. 3. For the Syriac, thoſe of Amira, Myri- 


Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus in three lan- 
guages, and that of Lembden. 4. For the Coptic, the 
Prodomus Coptus, and Lingua Egyptiaca Reſtituta of 
Kircher. 5. For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that 

of Golius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented. 
6. For the Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus. 7. For the 
Per/ian, that of Lud. Deus. 8. For the Armenian, thoſe 


Mart. Rulandus, Sylburgius, F. Moquet, Voſſius, Buſ- 
by, and Port Royal. 10. For the Latin, thoſe of Deſ- 


Sprat; that of Port Royal, which is only a collection 
from the reſt; and that of Lowe, the moſt exact of 
all. 11. For the Italian, thoſe of Berger, Lanfredini, 
Port Royal, and Veneroni. 12. For the Spanihh, thoſe 
of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, &c. 13. 
For the Portugueſe, that of Pereira. 14. For the French, 


High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertſburgenſis, Schotte- 
lius, Boedicher, and Steinbach. 16. For the Engliſb, 
thoſe of Wallis, Brightland, Greenwood, Lowth, and 
Prieſtley. | | 5 
GRAMMAR is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with elements; 
as geographical grammar. ; ; ; 
Philoſophical GRAMMAR, is that which, without regarding 
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the ſeveral idioms of particular languages, only reſpeRs 
| U "IN thoſe 


GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book concerning the rules of 


bi Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the fi it Hebrew r 


For the Greet, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the 
Latin ones are the works of Martianus Capella, Priſcian, 


cæus, Waſerus, and Beveridge; with the Chaldee and 


of Schroder, and Galanus. 9. For the Greek, thoſe of 


pauter, the Minerva of Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius, and 
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thoſe of the abbé Regnier, and F. Buſſier. 15. For the 
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thoſe principles that are efſential to them all. One of 


elegant, and as it were, a waxen ſubject, that may be 


the ſame time we ſhould have ſome conſiderable marks 


particular language, and direct to the moſt proper method 
of ſupplying the defect, or leſſening the inconveniences 
ariſing from the ſuperfluity. See LANGUAGE. Sce an 
excellent and well known work of this kind by the in- 
| 283 and learned Mr. Harris, called the Hermes, or a 
Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Univerſal Grammar, 


G 
G 


The denomination grammarian is, like that of avknie, | 
now frequently uſed as a term of reproach; a mere 


ever, as is ſhewn by Ger, Voſſius, in his book of gram- 
mar. J T4 . | 
The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, | 


Bibliothec. 


got the appellation grammaticus and as late as the year 


It is in this ſenſe that Suetonius intitles his book which 
mariaus; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commenta- 
it is in this ſenſe the appellation is attributed by the an- 


The molt celebrated grammarians of the ſecond century, 


GRA 


this kind was propoſed by lord Bacon; not upon the ana- 
logy of words, but ſuch as ſhould diligently examine 
the analogy or relation between words and things. He 
diſapproves too curious an enquiry about the original 
impoſition and etymology of names. This he thinks an 


handſomely wrought and twiſted, but is attended with 
little truth and advantage. But, ſays he, it would be a 
noble kind of grammar, if any one well verſed in lan- 
guages, both the learned and the vulgar, ſhould treat 
of their vatious properties, ſhewing wherein each of 
them excel and fall ſhort : for thus languages might be 
enriched by mutual commerce, and one beautiful image of 
ſpeech, or one grand model of language, for juſtly expiefſ- 
ing the ſenſe of mankind, be formed like the Venus of 
Apelles, from the excellencies of ſeveral. And thus at 


of the genius and manners of people and nations, from 
their reſpective languages. See Bacon's Doctrine of De- 
livery, $ 7. and De Augm. Scient. vi. 1. 

The object of philoſophical or univerſal grammar is 
ſpeech or language, as divided into its conſtituent parts, 
as a ſtatue may be divided into its ſeveral limbs; or elle, 
as reſolved into its matter and form, as the ſame ſtatue 
may be reſolved into its marble and figure: and thus ii 
is diſlinguiſhed from the art of LoG1c, which conſideis 
ſpeech as combined or compounded ; ſo that by this 
ſyntheſis, ſimple terms are combined to produce a truth, 
and two truths are combined to produce a third, &c 
In this kind of grammar, the deſign is to point out the 
ſeveral -powers and modes of expreſſion which ſounds 
are capable of, to trace their connections with, or rela 
tion to the ideas they repreſent; and to ſhew the actual 
variety of the external expreſſions of the fame menta] 
conceptions which different languages exhibit. By this 
compariſon we ſhall be enabled to judge which is the 
moſt adequate and convenient method of expreſſion, what 
is defetive and what is redundant in the ſtructure of any 


2d. Ed. 1765. | 

RAMMAR, characters in. See CHARACTER, | 
RAMMARIAN, GxAMAricus, a perſon well verſed 
in grammar; or who teaches grammar. | 


grammarian; a dry, plodding grammarian, &c. The 
grammarian is conceived as a perſon wholly attentive 
to the minutiæ of language; induſtriouſly employed 


about words, and phraſes; and incapable of perceiving | 

the beauties, the delicacy, fineile, extent, &c. of a ſen- 
_ timent. | | | 5 | 
Scaliger, however, conſidered grammariansin another light. | 


Utinam eſſem ſays he, bonus grammaticus ? /uficit enim 


ei, gut omnes auclores probe vult intelligere, e gram-| 
maticum. | | | | | 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was anciently a title 
of honour; being given not only to ſuch as applied 
themſelves to grammar, or excelled in philology ; but to 


all who were reputed learned in any art or faculty what- 


and was frequently given to perſons who excelled in al, 


G R 4 
very different things, and ſubjects relatino 
of the ancient writers, and the polit Fe thee 
If the name have loſt irs ancient * Nerature, © 
the fault of thoſe who have e it 18 throw 
ing of grammar in a low, pedantic oy by their "© 
reducing it to words and ſyllables; ite Manner 
ther on trifling puerile remarks and c Ong inge 
its ancient office was to make an accu alem: 
examen of an author; to enter 0 a 
point out the beauties, and the defects "ax N 
tinguiſh the true beauties ſrom the fall. creof; to diſs 
nuine productions of an author, from the wo the 
_ * a grammar ian was then, what wa Ao 
e N who only taught to read, underſtan 
plain authors, were called grammatiſts, py, 
contradiſtinction from granmatic - 0 malie; in 
time, the grammati/?e have riſen in the 
mati; who ate now preferred to that of 
GRAMMATICAL, ſomething relatin to U 
We fay, grammatical conſtruction; 5 RAMMAR, 
2 2 ons grammatical fone 
cation, &c, Idioais, as Angliciſms, Lit; if ih. 
5 3 &c, deviate from Paneel en 
neſs. 8 aſe 1 , W 
8 uch a phraſe is not grammatically juſt; it is an 
GRAMMATICAL icin. See CRITIcIsu 
GRAMMELOUC, in Natal Hiory, the 
Faſt Indian ſhrub, very common in 40 eee, 
ö : | | the woods and for) 
It prows to five or lix feet high: its leaves are very | 
and narrow, and terminate in a point; they are ve 
green; the ſruit is carried in a bag of a trian eg 
of the fize of a hazel-nut, but lomething yo” 6 155 
openirg this there appear three cells, in each a wich 
is contained onc fruit, reſembling the ſeed of the * 
Chriſti, but covered with a tranſparent pellicle, wr; 
black one under that: the inſide of the fruit * N 
and is of a ſharp and pungent taſte. It is a very 1 
medicine, operating both by ſtool and vomit, and ta 
e. ſo as = endanger the life of the perſon who N 
taken it. They allay its operation by eati ; 
Mem. Acad. Par, 1699. : LIN 
GRAMPUS, in /chthyoloey, the delphinus orca of Linnzy; 
an Engliſh name given to one of the cetaceous fſhe, 
properly of the genus of the DELPHINUs, ot dolphin 1 
cording to the new Artedian ſyſtem, and diſtinguiſtel 
from the others of that genus, by the name of the 4. 
pbin with the ſnout bending upwards, and with broad 
ſerrated teeth. This is the orca of almoſt all the ancient 
as well as modern writers, and is called the eher and 
north-caper by the people of Scotland. Sir Robert Sib- 
bald gives it the name of the 4alzra; but he diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the common whale by its ſmaller (ze, 
and having teeth in both the jaws; and his account of 
the teeth of this fiſh differs from that of Linnæus and 
Artedi. According to him, there ate thirty in each 
jaw; thoſe before are blunt, round, and ſlender; the 
fartheſt ſharp and thick; between each is a ſpace adayt- 
ed to receive the teeth of the oppolite jaw, when the 
mouth is cloſed: Paulus Jovius calls it alſo capuelim, 
Theſe are all the names it is known by; and that cf 
rokrEssE is ſometimes ignorantly given to it, but pro- 
perly belongs to another ſpecies of the ſame genus, the 


e and 


PHOCENA. 1 bs 5 

The ſpout-hole of this fiſh is in the neck; the ſituation 
and number of the fins agree with the dolphin; the 
colour of the back is black, but on each ſhoulder 1s a 
large white ſpot, the ſides marbled with black and white, 
and the belly of a ſnowy whiteneſs ; its length is from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet, and it is remarkably thick in 


or many arts, called alſo polyhiſkores. _ | 

Thus, Philoponus, a famous philoſopher in Juſtinian's 
time, remarkable for the extent and variety of his know. 
lege, was ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Fhotius's: 


So Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, 


1580, Thomas d' Averſa, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, | 

was ſurnamed the grammarian. | | 

The title grammarian was anciently beſtowed on thoſe we 

now call c-itics, men of learning, erudition, letters, &c. 

and particulgny ſuch as wrote well, and politely, in every 
ind. | 


he wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Of the celibrated gram 
tors on the orators and poets, grammarians; and laſtly, 
cients to Apion, Philoponus, and Solinus. 


were Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenzus, 
Julius Pollux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius : the works 


proportion to its length. This fiſh is extremely voraci- 
ous; deſtroys the porpeſſe, and is ſaid to be a great 
enemy to the whale, fattening on it like a dog on 2 bull 
till it roars with pain. "The gramprs is ſometimes found 
on our coaſts, but moſt abounds off the North Cape in 
Norway. Pennant. ; 
GRANA figlia, in the Mute ia Medica, the fruit of a ſpe- 
cCies of RICINUS. 1 5 
GRANA paradiſe, or greater CARDAMOMs, are the ſeeds 
of the AMomuM of Liuneus. | 
G ANA rea, in the Materia Medica, the ſeeds of the 
common RIcINUs, called by ſome PALMA Cbriſii. 
GRANADIER, GGENADIER, or GRANADEEFR, 4 ſole 4 
dier who is armed with a lirclock, bayonet, and mages 
a pouch ſull of hand-grenades to be throw wan 
enemy, and a cartridge-box that will hold ange 
rounds, They wear a high cap, ſrontec formerly wi 
piece of braſs, but now with ſur, and a piece of cloth kar 
their ſhoulders, called a wing. They were firſt eltabliſne" 
in France in 1667, and ſoon atier formed into companies“ 
they were ficlt known in England in 1685. 1 5 
There are compunics of fost granad:ers, and byrſe i 


of theſc ialt authors are an aſſemblage of abundance of 
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CRANADILLA- See PAss ox flower. 


23 


2 ranadiers, who are mounted on 
liert volun, ach en foot and on horſeback. Theſe 


dene Aab bed in France by Lewis XIV. in 1676, 
ve 2 into ſquadrons. | 
and Form. of foot, of late years, has generally a 


rer) * granadie! 5 belonging to it ; or elſe four or 
compa liers belonging to each company of the bat- 
. on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a 


en el hemſclves- Theſe generally take the right 
com 15 ttalion; and are the firſt in attacks. 


[fared in England two troops of horſe granadier guards, 
e g 


he firſt raiſed in the year 1693, and the ſecond in 

t [ 

1702. 

| DO, GRANADA, Or GRENADE, in the Military 
14 0 ball or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, 

e earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with 

0 - 


ive it fire. | = 
1 ade takes its riſe hence, chat it is filled 
vi grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with ker- 


88 he are two kinds ; the one large, the other 


{mall : the Gr(t are to be thrown at the enemy by a mor- | 


rly called BOMBS, Or SHELLS. The latter to 
Ne the hand, and thence denominated hand-. 
8 way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf 
Com the effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the 


round, before it burſt. 


The common, or hand g anads, is a little, hollow ball |. 


| oth led 
iron, tin, wood, paſteboard, or other matter, fille 
e een lighted with a fuzee, and thus 


thrown by hand into places where men ſtand thick; and 


larly into irenches and lodgments. — 

eee e is the ſame with that of Bous; 
which ſee, For ſize they are uſually between two and 
three inches in diameter, about the bigneſs of a common 
iron bullet, and weigh about three pounds : as to dimen- 
tons, they are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one 
ninth, or one tenth of their diameter; their aperture, or 
orifice about 4/5 wide, as preſcribed by Caſimir. 


Thuanus obſerves, that the fiſt time granados were | 
uſed, was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town near | 


Gueldres; and that the inventor was an inhabitant of 
Venlo; who, in making an experiment of the effect 
the:cof, occaſioned two-thirds of that city to be burnt; 
the fire mo, Love by the fall of a granaas. | 


Bombs were known long before the invention of granados. 


The ancients had a ſort of ollæ, or fire-pots, ſomewhat of 
the ſame nature with our granados, but they were much 
leſs perfect. „ 


Calimir mentions a ſort of blind granados, without any 


aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted ; but 


being thrown with a mortar, take fire of themſelyes | 


whenever they ſall ou any hard ſolid object. 


for keeping. 


Sit Henry Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the 
north as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is moſt 


cool and temperate. 


Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granarzes are built 
of brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, 
whereto to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the | 
granary muſt be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be 
no toom for vermin to ſhelter themſelves. There may be 
many ſtories one above another, which ſhould be near to 
one another; for the ſhallower corn lieth, the better, and | 


It is the eaſier turned. ; | 3 

me have had two granaries, the one above the other, 
and filled the upper with wheat, or other corn: this 
upper one had a {mall hole in the floor, by which the 


corn deſcended into the lower one, like the ſand in the 
our-glaſs; and when it was all come down into the | 


Wer granary, it was then carried up again into the up- 
per one; and fo it was kept continually in motion: 


which is a great preſervation to the corn. A large gra- 
nary, full of f. | | 


rom beating, 


n the care of public granaries, or magazines of corn, 
ce great caution necefſary, is, the laying up in them 
res. corn as will be leaſt ſubject to decay; and the ſingle 

s ta de conſidered in this, is the laying up only ſuch 
as is the product of hot and dry countries. In Ae 

e corn of the ſo 
enger than th 
ancient and m 
Vhich is the 
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a ſuch 


at of the other parts of the kingdom; and 
odern hiſtory both inform us, that the corn 
produce of Aſrica, particularly of the coun- 


other country, The Romans, in old time, 
ported vaſt quantities of corn from Egypt; 


und not only to produce much larger crops 


— — 


GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, particularly 


quare wooden pipes, may alſo keep corn 


uthern provinces keeps many years | 


giers and Tunis, will keep much longer than |. 


as was the produce of their own country, but | 


i 
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to keep many years in their public granaries without in- 
Jury. The marquis of Santa Cruz, the author of many 
excellent obſervations on the politic and military ſtate of 
different nations, obſerves, that in Galicia and the Af 
turias the corn will hardly keep in the granaries from one 
year to another, and that it is the humidity it contains 
that rots and decays it ; and that the corn brought from 
Caſtile will keep good many years. This corn, he 
tells, is the only kind they ever venture to lay up in 
the public granaries of Spain; and that the whole diffe- 
rence betueen this and the other, is, that it grows in a 
country where there is leſs rain in ſummer. Des Landes 
Trait. Phy. | 

It would be eaſy to import corn from Barbary in ſufficient 
quantity for all the ſeed-corn of the kingdom; and in 
countries where the people are ſubject to famine, even 
for the ſupport of the nation; and the advantage this 
African corn would have over the European, would be 
much greater than that of Caſtile is obferved to have 
over the produce of the other parts of Spain. Flat bot- 


tomed veſſels, of conſiqerable burthen, yet not made to 


draw much water, would be very proper for this ſort of 
ſervice z and the voyage through the Streights of Gib- 


_ raltar would, at a proper ſeaſon of the year, be ſhort, 


and performed at ſmall expence. We might thus be 
furniſhed with ſeed-corn, vaſily better than any we can 
purchaſe at preſent; and France with cora that would 


guard ſufficiently againſt the miſeries of a famine, which 


a long war generally brings upon that nation; and if the 
public magazines for receiving and laying up this corn, 
were erected near the mouths of the ſeveral larger rivers, 
the water-carriage would eaſily diſperſe it in time of want 
to all parts of the kingdom. | | N 


The kingdoms of Fez and Morocco might be alſo as 


good marts for us, though the French are forbid trading 
or corn in them, on any other condition than that of 
exchanging military ſtores for them, which they make a 


point of it not to do. The keeping up a good under- 


ſtanding with Algiers and Tunis, is however of ſo much 
conſequence to us, that we do not ſcruple purchaſing 


their triendſhip at this price; and we therefore might, 


if we pleaſed, as well traffic for corn with fire-arms in 


Fez and Morocco, as with any other of the commodities of 
our country. | 


The choice of the grain being made, and the manner of 


procuring it regulated, the next conſideration 1s how to 
prelerve it; for this purpoſe, we have the concurrent 
teſtimony both of the ancients and moderns, that ſub- 


terranean caverns, made in a diy ſoil, and preſerved from 


the ingreſs of the damp air, are the propereſt places. 
Pliny tells us, that in his time they kept corn a long time 


in theſe ſort of ſtore-rooms, covering the bottom with 


ſtraw, and laying upon that the corn in the ear. We 
find that corn will be preſerved thus very well ; for five, 
ſix, or feven years. And an accident, ſome years ago, 
diſcovered a parcel of corn thus preſerved at Amiens, 


which, though it had been laid up a great number of 


years, was found to be freſh and good, not worm-eaten, 
not rotten, nor even mouldy. This is certainly owing 


to the moiſt air having been kept out, and with it the 
eggs of animals, and ſeeds of thoſe minute vegetables, 
which we ſee in form of mouldineſs on ſuch corn, as 


has been leſs carefully defended from the acceſs of them. 


Experimental philoſophy has proved, that the air is the 


great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all is 


kept out; and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as 
meal, butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved 
freſh four months in the exhauſted receiver of an air- 


ump. | 5 | „ 
The only objection to this ſcheme for public granaries is 
the expence, but it is not proper that any but a monarch 


ſhould undertake chem; and there does not appear any 


way in which the public money could be better employ- 
ed than in ſo general a good. They have near Grand 
Cairo a magazine of this kind, deſended with good walls, 
and called Joſeph's granaries. It is not probable, that 
they are quite ſo old as the days of that patriarch, but they 
abundantly prove the utility of ſuch ſtorehouſes, by the 
vaſt quantities of grain annually preſerved in them. 
Many parts of Africa abound with granaries of this 
kind. There are ſo many deep pits made in the ſolid 
rock, the deſcent into them is but juſt large enough for 
a man to go down into them by, but they row larger 
as ſoon as the perſon is in, and are uſually ſquare, and 
from thirty to forty feet in diameter. In theſe the great 
men of the country preſerve their corn; they firſt ttrew 
over the floor with ſtraw, then they lay the corn on; 
ſtill as the heap riſes, placing a thin bed of ſtraw be- 
tween the corn and the ſides, 2s they did at the bottom. 
In this manner they proceed till the whole cavity is fill- 


ed: when this is done, they cover the mouth of the en - 


trance with a ſort of hurdle of green boughs of trees, 
| | | intgrwoven 
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interwoven one with another. This they cover with 
about two feet thickneſs of ſand, and over this they raiſe 
a ridge of earth, well beat together, in order to throw 
off the rain both ways, that none may ſettle on the place 
and ſoak into the magazine, fr 

he corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or 
more years very good; and not unfrequently, the pro- 
prietor being taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern go- 
vernments, under which they live, the magazine is for- 
gotten, and ſome accident diſcovering it many years 
afterwards, the corn is almoſt always found perfectly 
good in it. All the care they take, in regard to the corn, 
is to expoſe it two or three days to the ſun's heat, to 
dry it thoroughly before they carry it into the maga- 
zine. 

In the duchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the 
people always preſerve their corn in the ſame manner in 
wells or pits made in dry places; but in theſe countries 
great care is to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore- rooms; 
for if people deſcend into them, before they have had 
ſulficient communication with the freſh air, they are 
often killed by the damps; this, however, is eaſily guarded 
_ againſt ; and by theſe and numerous other inſtances of 
the practice of other countries, it appears evident, that 
the advantage of thoſe ſubterranean granarzes over al! 
others is very great. | | 


Though theſe are to be recommended before all others, | 


yet the common ęranaries may, with proper care, be 
rendered much more uſeful than they are at preſent. 
The grand caution neceſſary to this purpoſe is to guard 
againſt the too great humidity, which there always is 
in places, where there is a great number of doors and 
windows, 
to be carefully guarded againſt ; for this brings in with it 


the eggs of a vaſt number of different inſets, which | 
prey upon and deſtroy the corn. A third caution is, | 


when the corn is the produce of the country, where it is 
preſerved, not to fill the place with the crop of one 
place only, but to mix the harveſts of two as different 
provinces as may be, the one dry, the other moiſt, or 
otherwiſe differing as much as may be; thus the con- 
trary qualities of the one will prevent the deſlruQtion of 
the other, Theſe are the three great rules to prevent. 


the corrupting of corn; but when the miſchicf is once | 


begun, it will prove very difficult to ſtop it: all the care 
that can be employed ſhou!d therefore be taken in regard 
e | 


The two great cautions to be obſerved in the ereQing of | 


gang ie are to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to ex- 
poſe them to the moſt drying winds. The ordering of 


the corn in many parts of England, particularly in Kent, | 


is thus: to ſeparace it from duſt and other impuriues 


aſter it is thraſhed, they toſs it with ſhovels from one | 
end to the other of a long and large room; the lighter | 


| ſubſtances fall down in the middle of the room, and the 
corn only is carried from fide to fide, or end to end of 
it. After this they ſcreen the corn, and then bringing 
it into the granartes, it is ſpread about half a foot thick, 
and turned from time to time about twice in a weck; 
once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. This ſort 
of management they coutinue about two months, and 
after that they lay it a foot thick for two months more, 


and in this time they turn it once a week, or twice, if | 
the ſeaſon be damp, and now and then ſcreen it again. | 


After about five or ſix months they raiſe it to two feet 
_ thickneſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or 
twice in a month, and ſcreen it now and then, After a 
year, they lay it two and a half, or three feet deep, and 
turn it once in three weeks or a month, and ſcreen it 
ptoportionably. When it has lain two years, or more, 
they turn it once in two months, and ſcreen it once a 
quarter, and how long ſoever it is kept, the oftener the 


turning and ſcreening is repeated, the better the grain 


will be found to keep. 3355 | 
It is proper to leave an arca of a yard wide on every ſide 


of the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which! 


they turn and toſs the corn as often as they find occaſion. 
In Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of the 
floor, and one round in the middle, by means of which 
they throw the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 


and ſo up again to turn and air it the better, Their“ 


ſcreens are made with two partitions, to ſeparate the dull 


from the corn, which falls into a bag, and when ſuffici-| 
ently full this is thrown away, the pure and good corn 


remaining behind. e 

Corn has by theſe means been kept in our granarzes 
thirty years; and it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept 
the more flour it yields in proportion to the corn, and 
the purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humi- 
dlity only evaporating in the keeping. At Zurich in 


Switlerland, they keep corn eighty years, or longer, by 


A two free acceſs of the external air is alſo | 


out. 
timely care; but as to the former, ali that can be done 


in the granary, that will conſequentiy carry 


cieling; but wherever they 


the ſame fort of methods, 
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The publie granariesat Dantzick are ſe ven. ez 


ſtories high, having a funnel in the midi eg 


to let down the corn from one e 
built ſo ſecurely, that though every Re Ne 
water the corn contracts no damp, oy (6, de | 
the convenience of coming up to the © Vee have 
lading. The Ruſhans' preſerve their leer for their 
nean grenaries of the figure of a ſugary = Tubterry. 
and narrow at top : the fides are well phil 5 Wide beloy 
top covered with ſtones. They are ver her 
the corn well dried before it is laid Into the | 

and often dry it by means of ovens . the linde ole, 
weather being too ſhort to effect it Cullirieut ummer dy 
Dantzic is the grand ſtore-houſe, or repoſitor | 
fruitful kingdom of Poland. "The wheat 7 ul the 
rye, of a great part of the country, are Ar and 
parcels of twenty, thirty, or ſixty laſts in ad up in 
according to the ſize of the room; and this go nie, 
turning every day or two, to keep it ſweet ne fog: 
ſhipping. A thunder ſtorm has ſometimes been or 
terrible conſequences to thoſe ſtores, All the of rery 
the growth of former years having been PER Tons of 
altered by one night's thunder, that though on much 
It was dry, ht for ſhipping or keeping, and wen 
uſes of any ſort, yet in the morning it was honda ke 
my and flicking. In this caſe there is no remed ** 
the turning all luch corn three or four times a 0 pr 
two months or longer ; in which time it will "og, or 
come to itſelf, though ſometimes not. "0 
This effect cf thunder and lightning is only obſer q 
take place in fuch corn as is not a year 6] 08 
ſweated thoroughly in the ſtraw befo 


8 
efy] 10 have 


at old, or has not 


l 5 re it was threſhe 
The latter inconvenience is eahly prevented by 4 


is Carefully to examine all ſtores of the laſt year's corn 
after every thunder ftorm, that it any of this have eek 


ſo affected, it may be cured in time; for 2 neglect of 


turning will certainly utterly deſtroy it. Phil, Tran 
Ne 25. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 629, &c. | il. Trans, 


According to Virtruvius's rules, a grazary ſhould aways 


be at the top of a houſe, and have its openings only b 


the north or eaſt, that the corn may not be expoſes to 
the damp winds fiom the ſouth and weſt, which are 


very deſtructive to it; whereas the contrary ones zre very 


_ necefſary and wholeſome to it, ſerving to cool and dry it 
from all external hamidi:y, from whatever cauſe. There 
muſt alſo be openings in the roof to be ſet open in dry 


weather, partly to Jet in freſh air, and partly to let out 
the warm <ffluvia which are often emitted by the corn, 
The covering of the roofs ſhould always be of tües, be- 
cauſe in the worſt ſcaſons, when the other openings cats 
not be ſafe, there will always be a conſiderable inlet for 
freſh air, and a way out for the vapours by their join- 
ings, which are never c:ofe, If there happen to be ary 
windows to the ſouth, great care mult be taken to ſhut 
them up in moiſt weather, and in the time of the hot 
ſouthern winds. | 


There muſt never be a cellar, or any other damp place, 


LM, 


under a granary, nor ſhould it'ever be built over ſtables; 


for in either of chefe caſes the corn will certainy fuck 
by the vapours, and be made damp in one, and il-taited 
in the other. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 1 

Monſ. Du Hamel and Dr. Hales recommend various 


contrivances for ventilating or blowing frelh air through 


corn, laid up in granarzes, or ſhips, in order to preſene 
it ſweet and dry, and to prevent its being devoured by 


_ weevels or other inſects. This may be done by nailing 


wooden bars or laths on the floor of the granary about 
an inch diſtant from each other, when they are covered 
with hair-cloth only; or at the diſtance of two or three 
inches, when coarfe wire-work, or baſket-work of 0! 


is laid under the hair-cloth, or when an iron-platP fel 


of holes is laid upon them, Thele Jaths may be lad 
acroſs other Jaths, nailed at the dittance of fifteen inches, 
and two or more deep, that there may be a free pallage 
for the air under them. 'The under laths mult cont 
about Gx inches ſhort of the wall of the granary at Gt 
end of them; on which end a board is to be ſet edge 
ways, and floping againſt the wall; by this e 
large air-pipe is formed, which having an op" c 2 
munication with all the interſtices between 0 ib 
the bars, will admit the paſſage of air m_ Nt s 
through a bole at the extremity of it, paſs" ande 
exhalations of the corn. The ventilators for 91 
freſh air may be fixed againſt the wall, on the inn 


: the floor, ol MA 
outſide of the granary; or 3 4, the andle es 
othete 


lever that works them muſt be out of the 4 2 rof 
wiſe the perſon who works them will af bas 
ſuffocation, when the corn is fumed with Dur 1 

for deſtroying 628 
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vRANATARIUS, in Middle Age Writers, an officer in 


| Ure of violet with t 
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Small moveable ventilators will anſwer the purpoſe for | 


voor in large bins in granaries, and may be 
aa ne kom 21 bin to another. If the . a 
eaily a-ſhip be very long, the main air-pipe may pals 
K ble along the middle of it, and convey air, on 
lng? res, under the corn. In large granarics, large 
4 ventilators, laid on each other, may be fixed at 
bo middle and near the top of the granary, that they 
ö be worked by a wind-mill fixed on the roof of the 
Een or by a water-will. The air is to be conveyed 
ev ; ventilators through a large trunk or trunks, 


reaching down through the ſeveral floors to the bottom | 


of the granary with branching trunks to each floor, 


hy means Of which the air may be made to paſs into a 


Jarge trunk along the adjoining croſs walls: from theſe 
trunks ſeveral leſſer trunks, about four inches wide, are 
to branch off, at the diſtance of three or four feet from 
each other, which are to reach through the whole length 
of the granary, and their farther ends are to be cloſed : 
ſeams of one-tenth or one-twelfth of an inch are to be 
left open at the four joinings of the boards, where they 
are nailed together, that the air may paſs through them 
into the corn. In ſome of theſe leſſer trunks there may 
he {liding ſhutters, in order to ſtop the paſſage of the air 
through thoſe trunks which are not covered with corn; 
or to ventilate one part of the granary more brilkly than 
others, as there may be occaſion, There mult alſo be 
wooden ſhutters, hung on hinges at their upper part, ſo 
a5to ſhut cloſe of themſelves ; theſe muſt be fixed to the 


openings in the walls of the granary on their outſide : | 


by theſe means they will readily open to give a free paſ- 
ſage for the ventilating air, which aſcen 
corn, to paſs off, but will inſtantly ſhut when the ven- 


external air from entering : to prevent this, the ventila- 
tion ſhould be made only in the middle of dry days, un- 
leſs the corn, when firſt put in, is cold and damp. 

In leſſer granaries, where the ventilators muſt be worked 
by hand, if theſe granaries ſtand on ſaddles, fo as to 


hare their loweſt floor at ſome diſtance from the ground, | 


the ventilators may be fixed under the loweſt floor, be- 
tween the ſtaddles, ſo as to be worked by men ſtanding 
on the ground, without or within the granary. A very 
commodious and cheap ventilator may be made for ſmall 


s through the | 


tilation ceaſes, and thereby prevent any dampneſs of the | 


granaries, by making a ventilator of the door of the gra- 
nary; which may be eafily done by making a circular | 


kreen, of the ſize of a quarter of a circle, behind the 
door: but in order to this, the door muſt be open, not 
inwards but outwards of the granary, ſo that as it falls 
back, it may be worked to and fro in the ſkreen ; which 
mult be exactly adapted to it in all parts of the circular 
lide of the ſkreen, as well as at the top and bottom. 
But there muſt be a ſtop at about eight or ten inches dil 
tance from the wall, to prevent the door's falling back 
farther; that there may be room foc a valve in the {kreen 


to ſupply it with air; which air will be driven in by the 


oor, through a hole made in the wall near the floor, 
imo the main air-trunk, in which there mult be another 


ware over the hole in the wall, to prevent the return 


of the air. See on this ſubject, and the advantages 


of rentilating different ſorts of grain, Hales' Uſes of 
entilators, part i. p. 2 


ENTILATOR..: 


monaſteries who took care of the proviſions. 


R NATE, popularly called GarNeT, in Natural Hi 


% a gem, or precious ſt | - 
thus called from the reſe rn 


r 
nel of a pomegranate 
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nates are either oriental, or occidental : the firſt are 


"ought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; 
Irom Spain, ee and Sileſia, es 1 ME enen 


| vole from the Eft, are diſtinguiſhed by their colour 


nto three kinds: the firſt, of a dee 
ds: | p brownith red, like 
oy Og blood; of which kind there are ſome as big 
3 egg: the ſecond are nearly of the colour of 
188 „with which it were eaſy to confound them, 
theit ſuperior redneſs. The laſt, baving a mix- 


nt l 5 heir red, are called by the Italians, 


© cecidenta / , 
| ranates ar | N 
the places the e of divers reds, according to 


N are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate 


e 
. 3 of a N N thoſe of Bo- 
a he coal a golden caſt with their red, Aittering like 


fon the, : thoſe of Silefia are the darkeſt of all, and 


the oce; gen tranſparent. 


moſt val enen granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the 


Oenta] king den give them the preference to the 
Particulay nh * as yo 2 Prague not in any 
om „But picked u eaſants in the ſields 
This Yon, the ſands and ables F 


a ; | 
Vol. EW ec to faults and blemiſhes, and 


Nl 815, &C. part ii. p. 220, &C. See 


ſemblance it bears to that of the 
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is of diſferent degrees of colour in its different ſpeci- 
mens, and when perfectly pure and well coloured, it is 
little inferior to the ruby in beauty. £7 | 
This gem is the eighth ſtone, in hardneſs from diamonds; 
and fuſible by fire. It is ſound of various ſizes, from 
that of a large pin's head, to an inch in diameter; but 
ſuch large ones are very rare, the largeſt of thoſe uſually 
tound not exceeding a fifth of that ſize. It is almoſt al- 
ways found oblong, or of an irregularly rounded and 
pebble- like figure, and never in angular columns. Its 
ſurfaces, which are ſometimes ſix, and ſometimes more, 
are never ſo naturally ſmooth and poliſhed as thoſe of the 
ruby are, and its colour is a ſtrong red, which taken in 
different lights, never fails to ſhew the bluiſh caſt. Its 
degree of colour is very different in the different ſpeci- 
mens, and 1t wants much of the brightneſs of the ruby, 
as well in its poliſhed as in its native or rough ſtate. 
Theſe are the determinate characters by which the gar- 
net is to be known from all the other red gems. Among 
our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets, according 
to their different degrees of colour, are known by three 
different names. 1. The garnet, ſimply ſo called; this 
is the fineſt and moſt valuable kind. It is of a very deep 
blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 2. The rock- 
ruby. This is the name they very improperly give to 
the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong but not deep red, 
and has a fairer caſt of the blue. This, when pure and 
perfect, is an extremely elegant gem. 3. The ſorane, 
or as they ſpeak it, the /erain-garnet. This is the name 


by which they call thoſe garnets, which are of a yet 


brighter red, approaching to the colour of native cinna- 
bar, with a faint tinge of blue. 4. The almandine. This 
is the name given to the garnet when of the ſame ad- 

mixture of tinge with what they call the rock-ruby, but 
only a little paler. Hill's Hitt. of Foſſ. p. 591. 

Theſe are the names by which the more expert among 
our Jewellers diſtinguiſh the various appearances of the 
garnet; and which, though to the naturaliſt they are 
but varieties of the ſame ſtone, yet are to them di- 
ſtinct ſpecies of gems, ſince they are of ſeveral different 
values. But among the leſs judicious of theſe artificers, 
the names are ſtrangely confounded with one another, 
and even with different ſtones of other kinds; the bluer 
amethyſts being by ſome of them called rock-rubies, and 

the deeper hyacinths ſorane-garnets. 7 

The ancients, though they have not diſtinguiſhed this 
gem by any peculiar name, yet ſeem to have been very 

well acquainted with it, and mention its ſeveral appear- 
ances, as to its different degrees of colour, as ſo many 
ſpecies of the carbuncle, the common name by which 
they called all the red gems: and their træzenius, ſand- 
aſter, and ſandareſus, ſeem to have been only varieties 
of it. 8 95, OE | 
Some authors, of very diſtinguiſhing judgment, have 

taken the deeper garnet to be the very ſpecies of gem 


known by the name carbuncle by Theophraſtus; but on 
comparing the two ſtones together, it appears plainly, 
that the garnet, whoſe colour goes off into a blue, could 


never give them the idea of a lighted charcoal, or make 
ſo true a fire-colour in the ſun as the carbuncle, whoſe 
deep red goes off into a ſcarlet. _ i | 


- 


Cronſtedt forms a diſtinct order of the garnets and che 
BASAL TES, Which he calls terre granatæ The diſtin- 
guiſhing property of theſe garnet earths is, that they are 


more fuſible in proportion as they contain leſs metallic 


matter, and are more tranſparent and glaſſy in their tex- 
ture. In other reſpeQs they reſemble the filiceous order 
of earths. All garnets contain iron; molt of them con- 
tain tin alſo, and ſome are ſaid to contain iron and lead. 
The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is 
ſometimes an ingredient in the cordial electaries. The 
ancients held it excellent againſt heavineſs and melan- 
choly. _ | | 


GRANATE paſte. The counterfeit garnet in paſte, is ſorm- 


ed with three different proportions of the ingredients, 
which are theſe: | 
Take prepared cryſtal two ounces, common red-lead (ix 
ounces, manganeſe ſixteen grains, zaffer three grains; 
mix all well together, and put them into a crucible; 
cover it with a lute, and ſet it in a potter's kiln for twenty- 
four hours. | | | 
Or, take cryſtal two ounces, minium five ounces and a 
half, manganeſe fifteen grains, zaffer four grains; mix 
them well together, and leave room for their ſwelling in 
the pot; bake them twenty-four hours in a potter's kiln. 
The laſt method is this: take cryſtal prepared two ounces, 
minium five ounces z mix them, and add manganeſe fifty- 
two grains, zaffer ſix grains; mix them well together, 
and let all be baked, in a pot well luted, in a potter's 
kiln for twenty-four hours. 
The firſt of theſe makes a very handſome garnet of the 
common tinge ; the ſecond, a deep one, with nating 
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df a violet tinge, as many of the natural garnets have; f 


but the third makes much the fineſt and brighteſt. | 


Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 134. See GLass'and PasTE. | 
GRAND, a term rather French than Engliſh, though uſed | 
on many occallons in our language. It has the ſame im- 
port with great, being formed of the Latin grandis. : 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the gran maſter of am order, the | 
grand maſter of Malta, of the free-maſons, &c. _ | 
So alſo, the grand fignor, the grand' viſier, &c. grand- 
father, grand. mother, &c. 3 
In the French polity and cuſtoms there are divers officers |. 
thus denominated, which we frequently retam in Eng- 
Hm; as grand almoner, grundtecuyer, gramichambellin, f 
grand voyer, &C. 
GRAND afſiſe. See ASSISE. 
GRAND cape. See Cart and ATTACHMENT. 
GRAND gays. See Dar, in Law. | 
GRAND diſtreſs, diſtrictis magna; a'writ of diſtrefs, fo called 
on account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods 
and chattels of the party within the county. 'Þ 
This writ lies in two caſes: either when the tenant or |. 


defendant is attached and appears not, but makes de- | 


fault; or where the tenant or defendant hath once ap- 
| peared, and after makes default. On fuch occaſions, 
this writ lies by common law, in lieu of x petit cape. 
Grand dor/al, in Anatomy, the name given by Winſlow, 
and the other French-anatomiſts, to the muſcle generally 
called latiſſimus dor/t : by ſome the anfcalptor and ani- 
terfor, and by Fallopius quartus humer:. 4 
GRAND grfto is a term uſed by painters, to exprefs that 
there is ſomething in the . 4.5 very great and extra- 
ordinary, calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man of 
grand guſto; and they uſe the words ſublime and mar- 
vellous, when they ſpeak of a picture, in much the 
_ ſame ſenſe. | 8 
GRAND elixir, gunrd, jury, larceny, prior, proveft of France, 
ergeanty: See ELIXIR, GUARD, &Cc. 


GRAN DEE is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank or | 


rime quality. | | 


n Spain, the term grandes is uſed abſolutely to denote | 


the prime lords of the court, to whom the King has once 
ee leave to be covered in his preſence: there are 
me grandees for life only; made by the king's ſaying | 


ſimply, Be covered. Others are grandees by deſcent ; þ 


made by the king's ſaying, Be covered for thyſelf and 
| heirs. Theſe laſt are reputed far above the former. 
'There are ſome who have three or four grandee/hips in 
their family. | Ie | | 
 GRANDGOR is uſed in Scotland for the pox. In the | 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 469. ſect. 5. we have a 


proclamation of king James the FVth of Scotland, or-| 


dering all who had this diſeaſe, or who had attended | 
others under it, forthwith to repair to an iſland in the 
Frith of Forth. If the grandgor was the pox, and this 
diſtemper came into Europe at the fiege of Naples in 


1495, it mult have made a very quick progreſs to cauſe | 


ſuch an alarm at Edinburgh in 1497. 


: GRANDO, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone more uſually called | 


CHALAZIAS. | 


GRANGE, an ancient term for a barn, or place wherein | 


to lay up and threſh corn. | 


1 


_ grange-keeper or farmer. 

whole farm, with all the appendages of ſtables for horſes, 
ſtalls for cattle, &c. and for an inn. | | 
. in our ancient Mniters, muſtachoes or whiſkers of 
a beard. E | e | 
The word feems formed from the ancient Britiſh or Iriſh, | 
greanng, à beard. | 5 | 
kt is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the 
laity, Quia barbati, & prolixos habent granos, dum pocu- 
lum inter epulas ſumumt, prius liquore pilos inficiunt, quam 

ori infundunt. Era | 
GRANITES, in Natural Hiſtory, are defined to be ſtones 
_ compoſed of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely 
compacted together, ſo as not to form one maſs or ſub- 
ſtance, like marble, but to remain diſtin ſrom each 
other, of great hardneſs ; giving fire with ſteel, not fer- 
menting with acids, and flowly calcining in a ſtrong fire. 
The parts of which the granites conſiſt are not homoge- 
neous, but are compoſed of common quartz, feltſpar or 


often accidentally mixed particles of other ſtones and | 
metallic earths. From this granuloſe ſtructure, they de- 
rive their name 2 i. e. 4 granis compoſita. Some 
writers in mineralogy have injudiciouſly made the granite 
either a variety or ſpecies of the FoRPHYRY ; and others 
have given the name of granites to all marbles, varie- 
gated with red, black, 22 & c. ſpots, merely on ac - 
count of their being fpeckled marbles. | 


and. {yenites, and from its extreme hardneſs and beauty bas 


of a talcy, the latter of an earthy cryſtal, The black 


ent parts of the ſtone, many flakes both of black and 
poliſh. =. Se, 
There are many varieties of this oriental granite: the 


and particularly from Syene in the Thebais: the quarries 


try of Arabia Petræa is a maſs of granites; and this red 
granite is alfo found in many parts of Europe : there are 


in large ſtrata, but more frequently in large looſe nodules 


might have it in abundance, and it would make very 
| The word is formed of the Latin granca z or of granum, 
grain, corn, &c. Hence alſo granger or grangier, 4 | | ſel in 

„„ I ſometimes by this means brought among us, and uſed! 
GRANCE is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a 


| {mall irregular black fpots : 


with black: this is a rare but elegant ſtone; 


GRANIVOROUS, an epithet or denomination g 


GRANT, in Law, a gift in writing 
rhomboidal quartz, and of mica, with which are alfo | 


of any thing, by any perſon, 
| '*q 


GRA 


The ſpecies of this genus are the 
granite with a black ground, having a light 8. 1. Te 
green * with white : nodules of this ant dan of 
on moſt of eur Engliſh ſhores, and large 2 n 
abound in the pavements of the ſtreets of 1, di 
The black and white granite, called Moon 1 ondon, 2. 
gfanite with a: duſky white ground, irregular) Pp 18 
ſpotted with ſmall black ſpots: this None fin thekh 

fine poliſh: and ſurface ; it is called by the Ttal; <2 en 
tello, and by modern travellers the rey Fay . 
are great quantities of it found in the ancient t there 
and other buildings of Egypt, Aſia, and Italy ra 
is ſcarce an iſland in the Archipelago that FR. pan ber 
with it: the moſt common granite of Europe h df f. 
ſpecies; there are large quarries of it in the 0 
of Normandy and Provence in France, er 
for door-caſes and chimney-pieces. 4. The whit = 
nite, with a few black ſpots, found in nodules and male 
on many of the ſhores of Europe. 5. The white hen 


ful ſpecies, and 


followin IH 


with large green ſpots; this is a beauti 
takes a fine poliſh and ſurface : there are ſtrata and maſſe 
of this granite in the county of Downe in Ireland ef 
cially about Newry, which town is partly built with ti 
ſtone. 6. The red, black, and white granite, common 
known by the name of oriental granire. J 
The oriental granite of the moderns, is the ſtone de 
ſcribed by the ancients under the name of pyroperils 


been always greatly eſtcemed. It is, when in its rough 
ſtate, a very rude, coarſe, and irregular maſs, but of x 
very firm and compact ſtructure, and'is of a very beau. 
tiful pale red, variegated with white and black; the re 
parts are of an irregular ſtrufture and marbly appearance, 
The white are tabular, or compoſed of flat coneretions, and 
many of them are very bright and pellucid, others of 
rough ſurfaces and ſemi-opake ; the former are compoſed 


parts are plainly foliaceous, and are compoſed of a black 
cryſtalline tale. And beſide theſe, there are, in diffe- 


white unaltered talc. 'The whole is of a very ſingular 


— 


hardneſs, but takes an extremely elegant and beautiful 


true oriental red granite, of which the temples, obeliſks, 
and other ancient buildings that abound in Egypt, Aſa, 
and Italy, were built, was procured from Upper Egypt, 


in this place have been defcribed by Dr. Pococke, in his 
Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 117. The wholecour- 


many fine tables, & c. equal to the fineſt oriental granit, 
at Mount Edgecumbe in Devonſhire, which have been 
wrought from ſtone found in thoſe parts. Maſſes of thi 
ſtone are likewiſe found in many other counties of Eng- 
land. The whitiſh red granite, which is ſometimes found 


is a variety of the ſame ſpecies. It is very plentiful in 
many parts of the iſland of Minorca, from whence we 


beautiful tables, &c. The rough maſles of it are ſome- 
times ſound alſo on the ſhores of our iſland of Guernſey, 
whence they are taken up for ballaſt ſor ſhips, and are 


the pavements of our ftreetss 1 
7. The granite of a pale yellowiſh colour, ſpotted ui 

this is a rare ſpecies; but 
fome maſles of it are found in the county of Dona 
in Ireland; and there are pillars of it at n 0 
and a coloſſal ſtatue twelve ſeet high near Thebes in UP 
per Egypt, mentioned by Pococke ubi ſupra, p. 103+ ® 


” d 
The granite of a fine graſs-green colour, thick! 1 1 4 


f 2 
dules of it are ſometimes found on our ſhores; and? 


phone -e pt $i al. 
nite of this ſpecies is alſo dug near 3 &, 
Hill's Fofl. p. 498, &c. Mend. da Coſta's Fol. p. 5 
any other grain ol 


BIRD kind: Thele 
ſo dry 


ſuch animals as feed upon corn, or 
ſeeds. C | 

Granivorous animals are chiefly of the B 
have a peculiar proviſion for the digeſting 0 


hard a food. of 3 og incor 


hich cannot apt!) 


poreal, not lying in livery, and w reverſio0s 


paſſed or conveyed by word only 35 rents, 
ſervices, adyowſons in groſs, tythes, 2 
Or, it is a gift made by ſuch 1. as 15 

by deed ; as the king, and all bodies Pont!“ 

NATION. J lefted; and e 
This difference is often, in ſpeech, gebn oever, me 
word grant taken generally for any gift wha : 


t give but 
{A Do- 


coun- 
his red 
ere are 
rranitey 
ie been 
of this 
f Eng- 
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ments; it has a fleſhy umbilical nectarium which ſur- 


ing ſtamina, with an oval germen, which turns to a 


GRA 


ranteth is named grant 4 and he 
e grantee. _ 
which cannot be aſſigned 
without deeds , . ,. | 
ED i. See OIL. e 
ce ON, in Chemiſtry, an operation performed 
* metals, whereby they are reduced into {mall grains or 
0 
lobules. 


It is done 
ing them from a ce 


by melting them, and, when in fuſion, caſt- 
| rtain height into cold water; in which 
they congeal into granules, as required, and are hereby 
Led more ealy to be diflolved. The beſt way is to 

= the fluid metal through a colander, or a new birchen 

| 33 or to agitate the water with the broom, thus 
hing it 4 circular motion whilſt the metal 18 poured 1n. 
Copper is granulated for making BRASS in a cylindrical 
wooden relervoir, four or five feet deep, in which a cir- 
cular braſs or copper bottom may be raiſed or lowered 
by means of a chain. The reſervoir is covered with a 
rg oor intended to receive an tron ladle pierced 
with holes and coated with clay. The reſervoir being 
flled with water, the melted copper is poured through 
the holes in the ladle into the water where it is broken 


by its fall into ſmaller drops or grains, rendered ſolid by | 


the cold water; and collected in the moveable bottom, 
which is raiſed by the annexed chain, that the granulated 


copper may be taken out. Macquer. Dict. Chem. Eng. | 


edit, art. Braſs. 
Lead, tin, and 
are ſo hot as to be almoſt fuſed, may be granulated by 
ouring them, in a ſtate of fuſion, into a box, the inner 
ſurface of which is rubbed with powdered chalk, and by 
ſhaking the box : the metals in the bok are no ſooner 
become ſolid, and conſequently very brittle, than they 
are ſhivered, by being daſhed againſt the ſides of the 
. veſſel, into a fine duſt, Silver and gold, and the more 
tenacious metals, muſt be granulated in either of the 
firſt methods above mentioned with water. Cramer, Art 
of Af. p. 70. „ 5 | 

| The term granulation is alſo applied to G UN-powder. 
GRANULOSE roots are thoſe compoſed of ſmaller knobs 


of corn; of this ſort is the white ſaxifrage. 

GRANUM viride, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the turpentine-tree. The fruit of this tree is 
teddiſh while unripe; but as it ripens, it becomes of a 
deep bluiſh green colour, and hence the name. | 


GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See Vine and WINE. 
See alſo CURRaNTSs and Raisins. | | 


GRrArE hyacinth, See HYAciNTH. DT ns 

GRAPE, mangrove or ſear/ide, coccoloba, a genus of the otan- 
ria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has one permanent petal, which is cut into five ſeg- 


rounds the germen, and fix, ſeven, or more erect ſpread- 


fleſhy berry, including an oval nut, which is wrapped 


up 1n the petal of the flower. There are fix ſpecies, na- | 


tives of the Weſt Indies, where growing on the ſea-ſhore, 
they have obtained the name of fea-/ide grapes. | 
The leaves of theſe plants continuing in verdure all the 
pear, make a fine appearance in the hot-houſe in winter ; 
ut they do not produce flowers here. „ 
They muſt be propagated by ſeeds, ſown in pot 


the plant muſt conſtantly remain in a ſtove, being too 


tender to live in the open air, even in our warmeſt wea- 


ther; only in ſummer they may be frequently refreſhed 
vith water, and have freſh air admitted to them. Miller. 
RAPES, Wolf, See LYCOSTAPHYL AE. En, 
GRaPk-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
toa ſpecies of protuberances reſembling cluſters of grapes, 
and when ripe of a reddiſh colour, which are found hang- 
ng from the oak at ſome ſeaſons of the year. Theſe are 
genuine galls, though of a peculiar kind, and owe their 


origin to a very ſmall four-winged black 5 This little 


es. depoſits its eggs either on the ſurface, or within 
the ſubſtance of t 


hoſe pedicles of the oak which nature 


= l cltined for producing the catkins or ſmall flowers | 
that tree. The biting and ſucking of the worms, 
which are 


_—_— produced from theſe, occaſion a wrong deri- 
* ork the Juices to the part; and the conſequence 
8 8 18, that, inſtead of flowers, there appears a pro- 
* over the part where each of theſe inſects is 
ged. This tubercle at firſt is ſmall, and of a pale 


N colour 3 but it finally becomes yellowiſh or 
ſtandin; and ie Juicy and large. A number of theſe 


Cloſe together upon the ſtalk, give th 
alk, give the appear- 
ance of a cluſter of grapes on the bunch and when any 


one of theſe j . | 
due Opened, th in i 
a chryſalis, pened, there is found in it either a worm, 


r lid, in the middle of which is a hole half a foot | 


| s of light 
Acc earthy and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark: 


0 RA 


tation till in its perfect ſtate; but paſſing through all its 


changes in it. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſect. vol. vi. 


p. 16. 


GRAPE=/hot, in Artillery, is a combination of ſmall ſhot, 
put into a thick canvaſs bag, and corded ſtrongly toge- 
ther, ſo as to form a kind of cylinder, whoſe diameter 
is equal to that of the ball adapted to the cannon. The 
number of ſhot in a grape varies according to the ſervice 
or ſize of the guns: in ſea-ſervice nine is always the 
number; but by land it is increaſed to any number or 


braſs, which are very brittle, when they | 


GRAPLINGS, in a Hip. See GRAPNEL. 
RAPNEL, or GRAPPLING, on Jhip-beard, a 


GRAPPLE, in the Manege. 


— 


ö 


| 


ſize, from an ounce and a quarter in weight to three or 
four pounds. In ſea-ſervice the bottoms and pins are 
made of iron, whereas thoſe uſed by land are of wood. 
GRAPES, in the Manege, a term uſed to ſignify the AxRE ATS 
or mangy tumours that happen in a horſe's legs. 

GRAPHICAL per ggeerrve, in Optirs, is an inſtriiment de- 
ſcribed by Mr | 

two convex lenſes, which are placed at twice their focal 
diſtance from each other; and in their common focus 
is another glaſs, divided into equal parts with the point 


artin, conſiſting of a tube containing 


of a diamond. Though this inſtrument does not mag— 


nify any object, yet the angle under which an object is 
ſeen is eaſily known by it; and fince this angle varies 


with the diſtance of objects, it is eaſily applied to the 


purpoſe of meaſuring inacceſſible heights and diſtances; 


and ſince the field of view is divided into equal ſquares, 


it is uſeful in drawing the perſpective appearance of ob- 
jects. Moreover, as all foreign light is excluded by the 


tube in which theſe lenſes are incloſed, pictures ſeen 


through it .have a fine relievo, on which account, and 


alſo becauſe objects appear inverted through it, the 


images of a CAMERA obſcura are viewed with it to pe- 


culiar advantage. If a lens of a greater focal length be 
fixed at a proper diſtance from the center of the tube, 
this inſtrument will be a teleſcope, and will magnify the 


prints which are looked at through it; and if a ſmall 


lens be uſed, it will be a microſcope, and the ſame mi- 


crometer will ſerve for them both. Martin's Optics, 
chap. xvii. p. | 5 
GRAPHIDA, in Natura Hi/tory, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the MoRocuTtHus, or French chalk. 
GRAPHISCUS, in the Mritings of the Ancients, a name 
given to an inſtrument uſed for the extracting darts from 
than the grumoſe ones, and reſembling ſo many grains | 


p- 280, &c. 


wounds: It is faid to have been the invention of Diocles, 


and 1s. deſcribed by Celſus. 


GRAPHOIDES, or GRaPHio1 DES, Yoagdng, in Aha. 


tomy, an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, 


_ ſmall, ſharp, and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur; 


G 


'The ſame name is ſometimes alſo 


called alſo /?y/o:ges. 


o applied to the muſcu- 
lus digaſtricus. wen 


Likewiſe to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a vrit⸗ | 


ing pen. by: : | V 
GRAPHOMETER, a name which ſome authors, parti- 


cularly the French, give to a ſurveying inſtrument, by 
us commonly called a SEMICIRCLE. 1 | 


kind or. 
ſmall anchor for boats or gallies to ride by. It differs 
from other anchors, as having four or five flukes and no 
ſnack. though there are ſome with three flukes, with 


which they uſe to ſweep for hawſers or ſmall cables. In 


men of war alſo, the grapnels, or at leaſt a lighter kind 
of them, whole flukes are furniſhed with ſtrong barbs 


ſhip, in order to catch hold of ſome of her 


GRASS, 


on their points, are uſed to be thrown into an enemy's. 
beuten | 
rails, gun-wales, &c. this is done in order to boarding 
of her. They are particularly uſeful in FIX E Hips, and 
called firc-graplings. „ | 
A horſe is ſaid to grapple 
with one or both legs; when he catches or raiſes them 
more haſtily and higher than ordinary, as if he were 
curvetting. 5 © . 
gramen, in Botany. To enumerate all the ſpecies 
of graſs which are found growing naturally in England, 
would greatly exceed the bounds which can be allowed 
for this article ; it will ſuffice, therefore, to mention a 
few ſpecies, which are either uſed in medicine, or eul- 
tivated as a pabulum for cattle; for there is ſcarcely a 


- paſture in this country where great numbers of different 


ſpecies are not to be found intermixed. Mr. Ray has 
ranged them in the following order, viz. wheat-gra/s, 
rye-graſs, darnel-graſs, panick-grafs, canary-grafs, fox- 


| tail-graſs, cat's-tail-gra/s, hedge-hog-gra/s, creſted-gra/s, 


or a fly, the animal never quitting its habi- 


oat-graſs, cock's-foot-graſs, buck-grafs, and millet-graſs. 
'Theſe and other graſſes Linnzus has arranged into di- 
ſtinc genera, 
The common creeping graſs with a ſpike like wheat, 
called dog or couch-gra/s, which is a ſpecies of the TRIZ 
TICUM in the Linnæan ſyſtem, has a creeping root which 
ſpreads far in the ground, and is a very troubleſome 
weed in gardens and arable land. The common method 
of deſtroying it in the former, is to fork out the __ as . 
FA often 


often as the blade appears above ground; where this is 
two or three times carefully repeated, it may be totally 
rooted out: but when the ſurface of the ground is very 
full of the roots of this graſs, the ſhorteſt way of de- 
ſtroying it is to trench the ground two ſpits and a ſho- 
velling deep, turning all the couch to the bottom, where 
it will rot and never ſhoot up; but in ſhallow ſoils, the 
roots cannot be buried ſo deep as to lie below the depths 
at which they naturally thoot, 

Where the roots of this 2raſs get poſſeſſion of arable 
fields, the uſual method of eradicating it is by laying 
the land fallow in ſummer, and frequently harrowing it 
well to draw out the roots : where this 15 carefully prac- 


tifed, the ground may be ſo well cleaned in one ſummer, | 


that the roots cannot much injure the crop which may 
be ſown upon it: but ſuch land ſhould be ſown with ar- 

ticles which require the oy Trae yon | culture ; for where 
the land can be frequently ſtirred or harrowed afterward, 
it will be of great ſervice in cleaning it from the roots of 


this graſs and other bad weeds. 'The blade of this gra/s 


is ſo rough that cattle will not feed upon it. 

The roots of this couch-zre/5 are uſed in medicine, and 
are accounted aperitive and diuretic, opening obſtructions 
in the reins and bladder, provoking urine, and are of 
ſervice againſt the gravel and ſtone. The juice of the 


leaves and ſtalks was greatly eſteemed by Dr. Boerhaave, 


who generally preſcribed it in all caſes where he ſup- 
poſed there were any obſtructions in the biliary ducts. 

'The darnel with a chatty ſpike, commonly called ray 
or rye-2raſs, which is a ſpecies of the I. OL IVM in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, is a hardy fort of gra/s, much eſteemed 
among the farmers for that quality.. It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops where nothing elſe 
will. It thrives beſt of all on ſour, clayey, and weep- 
ing grounds, and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts 
of ſummer, and froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage 


from either. It is the beſt of all winter foods for cattle, 


the ſhorter it is eaten the better, and it ſprings the ear- 
lieſt of any. There is no danger of overſtocking it, for 
if it be left to grow too much, the ſtalk becomes hard 
and ſticky. It is beſt for horſes and for ſheep, and very 
much prevents the rotting of the latter. 'The beſt way 
of ſowing it is with clover. 'The common quantity of 
ſeed is two buſhels to an acre, but three buſhels are much 


better; though in ſome lands, where the clover is likely | 


to ſucceed very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover- 


ſeed, and one or two buſhels of rye-ſeed to an acre, and | 
this makes a crop that will laſt ſeven or eight years. The 
ſpecies of gra/s uſually cultivated in this manner is called 


the red darnel. | | e | 

Some mow it as hay, and threſh it for the ſeed, which, 
about London, ſells from half a crown a buſhel to three 
ſhillings. Four or five quarters of this ſeed will be ſome- 
times produced from an acre of the gra/s. If at any 
time a field of this graſs is found to grow thin, it is only 


neceſſary to ſtrew on a buſhel of the ſeed, and roll it 


with a wooden roller, and the plants arifing from this 
addition will make the whole crop ſufficiently thick. 


Ruye-graſs has this great advantage, that it kills weeds 


without any other ſown plant; even thiſtles cannot grow 
among it. When the rye-gra/s is cut for hay before it is 
perfectly ripe, the hay is the better, but the feed will not 
grow ſo well. When the ſeed is newly threſhed, it muſt 
not be laid too thick, for it is very apt to heat and fer- 
ment, and the whole will be ſpoiled. Mortimer's Huſ- 
bandry, p. 40. | | 
The meadow graſs with large panicles and a narrow leaf, 
and that ſort with a broad leaf, which are ſpecies of the 
po in the Linnæan ſyſtem, are the two beſt ſpecies of 


graſs for paſtures; ſo that if the ſeeds of theſe were | 
. carefully collected and ſown feparately, without any 


other mixture of graſs, there would not only be a greater 
quantity of ſeed on the ſame ſpace of land, but the 
zraſs would be better, the hay ſweeter, and the verdure 
more laſting than any other ſort; but there requires ſome 
attention to the ſaving the ſeed pure without mixture. 
The taller meadow oat-gra/s with a yellowiſh panicle and 
{ſmall huſks, which is a ſpecies of the avENna of Lin- 
neus, and the tall meadow rye-graſs, are alſo very good 
graſſes for 13 and have perennial roots. Theſe are 
a very leafy kind of graſs, and their ſtalks do not become 
{tiff and harſh, like thoſe of ſome other ſpecies ; but 
with proper care may be made very fine, and if daily 
rolled, the roots will mat and form a very cloſe ſward. 
The greateſt quaking graſs, or cow-quakes, is mentioned 
for variety, not for uſe; this has an annual root. The 
heads hang by long flender ſoot-ſtalks, which being moy- 
ed by every wind, they generally appear ſhaking, and 
gained it the title of quaking graſs. See Br17 a. 
'The cock's foot- tral capon's tail-graſs, and millet 
raſſes, are too coarſe to deſerve attention in England. 
The land ww which graſs is intended to be ſown, 


GRA 


"ſhould be well ploughed and cleared 


noxious weeds, eſpecially if the gra 1 rom t 


is 
will be a good method to plough up the * 
and let it lie ſome time to dry; and then ay 


roots into ſmall heaps and burn them, Thea "ty the 


duced will be good manure for the 1 

upon it: but when couch, fern, or = 2 
plenty, whoſe roots run far under ground, the ha 
be ploughed two or three times, | chore Mes 
weather, and the roots be carefully 
each ploughing, which is the moſt 
them. Where the land is very low, and 


lar ſervice to make ſome under-ground 
the wet, which, if long detained on 
render the grafs ſour. | 

Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of t 


i he rodts gt 
paſture. Therefore, in places where we i ah fo 
und, it 


Wis in 

d ſhould 
3 

harrowed off aſter 


ſure way to deſtro 


of a ſti 
nature, which holds water in winter, it Aue 


drains to car off 
the ground, vil 


he ground ſhould 


n 1 

April 
fo pto. 
(pread 


in 


ayey 
nou. 


be made fine and level, and the ſeed ſhould be harrowed 


in, and the ground rolled with a wooden roller. 
the gra/s comes up, if there ſhould be 
they may be ſowed again, and the firſt ki 


When 


any bare ſpots 
nd ſhowers will 


bring up the gra/s and make it very thick. Miller. 


GRASS, arrow-headed. ' See 'TRIGLOCHIN, 
GRASS, bent. See AGROSTIS. 

GRraAss, bird. See BikD-graſs. 
GRass, canary, in Botany. See PHALARIS. 


| GRass, capor's-taril. See FESTUCA. 


GRASS, cat's-tail, See PHLEUM. 
GRASS, clover. See 'TREFOILL, 


GRass, cock's-foot, dactylis, a genus of the triandria dig- 
nia claſs; the calyx of which is compreſſed and bivalve. 


GRASS, cotton. See ERLOPHORUM, 
GRASS, couch. See GRAVSss ſupra. 

GRass, cneſted. See Dog's-tal. 

GRASS, dog's, Sce GRASS ſupra. | 


GRASS, ſca-dog's, a name ſometimes given to the double 


ſpiked ſecale or rye, See Rx. 
GRASS, dog's-tail. See DocG's-tail. x. 
GRASS, feſcue. See FESTUCA, _ | 


GRAss, fox-tarl, alopecurus, in Botany, a genus of the tri. 


7 


andria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the calyx 
is a glume compoſed of two valves, and incloſing a ſingle 
flower; theſe valves are oval-pointed and hollow; the 
flower is compoſed only of one valve, which is hollow, 
and of the ſame length with the calyx, and has a long 
awn or beard inſerted on its back part near its baſis ; the 
ſtamina are three capillary filaments ; the antherz are 
oblong ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyles 
are two in number, hairy, reflex, and exceed the length 
of the cup; the ſtigmata are ſimple ; and the flower in- 


cloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle and roundiſh, 
GRASS, gooſe. See ASPERUGO. . | 


Gx Ass, Hair, aira, à genus of the triandria digynia claſs, 
The calyx is of two valves, incloſing a double flower, 


and the floſculi have no ſeparating rudiment. 


GRrass, hare's-tail, lagurus, a genus of the triandria dig 
nia claſs. The calyx is compoſed of two valves, with a 


downy beard. 


GRass, knot, in Botany, a name given to ſeveral diſtinct 


genera of plants. See KNoT-graſs. 
GRass, love, or quaking GRAss. See ſupra, 
GRass, meadow. See GRASS ſupra. 
GRASS, hard meadow. See DoG's-tatl. _ 
GRASS, millet, See MILLET. _ 


GRrass, oat, a name given to a ſpecies of the FESTUC4. 


| 


GRASS, panic. See PANIC, 


Grass of Parnaſſus, Parnaſſia, in Botany, a genus of the 
3 mba Re Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a ſpreading empalement, cut into five path 

and has five roundiſh concave. petals, which have 

\ heart-ſhaped concave nectariums, and five ſtamina ie 
minated by depreſſed ſummits, with a large oval pw 
having no ſtyle, but four obtuſe ſtigmas in their place? 


vi 
the germen turns to an oval four-cornered capfule“ 


one cell, containing ſeveral oblong ſeeds. There are to 


ſpecies. NE | 
Gn Ass, pepper. See PILULARIA. 
GRASS, pudding, a name ſometimes g1V 

ROYAL. | 


GRass, ging. See Gn Ass ſupra, and BRIZA. 


GRASS, rattle, See LoUsSE-wort. | 
GRASS, ruſh. See RUSH. 5 
GRASS, rye. See GRass and LOLIUN- 
GRASS, re. See CATERPILLARS. 
GRass, ſcurvy. See SCURV Y-grafs. 
GRass, ſhave. See HoRsE-tarl. | 
GRass, At. See Al oR and DoG's-bare- 
GRAss, ſword, See Corn-FL AG. 
GRASS, trefoil. See 'TREFOIL. 

GRASS, vernal, See ANTHOXANTHUM. 
GRAss, vetch, See Chickling VETCH- 


GRASSY 


iren to PENNY: 


GR 4 $8-plats 


GRA 
GRA 


GRA 
See VIER. 
See DRABA; 


vorm. gee SPIGFLIA: 
See ZosTERA. 


046, leber kinds, under LuUcERN and SAINTFOIN. 


and talks make a conſiderable article in Gar- 
ur turf being, like our gravel, ſuperior to that 
of any 1 6770 making theſe is by laying on turfs 
* eam and the plats thus made are greatly ſu- 
from * thoſe made by ſowing, there being great nicety 
11 required in bringing the latter to good order, and 


dine the proper ſeed, that from common hay- 
1 8 of A Aut of good and bad kinds, and by 
1 fit fot the putpoſe, as containing the ſeeds of 


„, 46 well as very improper graſſes. = 
m_ bol be dry, 1 bal bs lay Het quite even and 
level; but if damp, they may be laid a little rounding, 
but not more than an inch in twent feet. 
fiehs the ſurface of the ground under the turf ſhould be 
covered with ſand or poor earth; which will keep the 
gra 5 fine. 


in autumn they ſhould be kept ſhorter than at any 
2 for if the blade runs up high at that ſea- 
ſon, the bottom will be bare in winter. 


it: this opttation is diſperſing the worm: caſts all over 
te wt long al. peles; this, beſide deſtroying 


the wotm.caſts, is very beneficial to the graſs of the | 
walk. When turf is deſigned to remain for years with- 


out renewitig, a dreffing of rotten dung, aſhes, of rotten 


tan, ſhould be laid upon it every other year; and theſe 


dreſſings ſhould be laid on early in winter. | 

In ordet to ſow graſs, the ground muft be dug, then 
finely and evenly raked over, all the clots and ſtones 
taken of, and an inch thicknefs of good mould Gifted on 


it, This done, the ſeed muſt be ſown very thick, that | 
the blade may come bp cloſe and ſhort ; and the ground | 
muſt be then raked over again, to bury the ſeed, other- 
wiſe, if it ſhould happen to be windy weather, a great 


part of it may be blown away. 


| The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing grafs is the latter end of Au- | 
guſt, and it is beſt to ſow it in a mild day, when there | 


js a likelihood of rain. When graſs is ſown in gardens, 
for lawns or walks, the ſeed of the beſt paſture-gra/s 


ſhould be mingled with a good * of the white 


trefoil or Dutch clover, which will make à finer turf, 


and continue a better verdure than any other gras. | 


When it is come up to any height it muſt be mowed, 
and this repeated very frequently, for the oftner it is 
mowed the thicker-it grows. It ſhould be rolled alſo 
frequently with a wooden roller. In abtumn, where- 


ever there are naked patches, the ground ſhould be ſown 


with freſh ſeed. Miller. 


Gr ais-hearth, in our Cuſtoms, graſing, ot turning up the 


earth with a plough Hence the cuſtomary ſervice for 


the inferior tenants of the manor of Amerſden in Ox- 
fordſhire, to bring their ploughs to do one day's work for 


their lord, was called graſs-hearth or graſ5-hurt. 


GRASSA, a name given by ſome authors to native borax. 
GRASSETTE, in Botany, the name given by the French 


to the pinguicula or butter-wort, called alſo in Yorkſhire 
SANICLE.. 8 FUF 
SHOPPER, a ſpecies of LVs. See Locus. 
AHCULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the di- 
vding a draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to the 
reducing it thereby. FN . 


GRATINGS, in a Ship, are ſmall ledges of ſawed plank, | 
framed one into another like a lattice or priſon grate, | 
lying on the upper deck, between the main-maſt and | 
ming ſerving for a defence in a clofe fight, and alſo | 
or the coolnefs, light, and conveniency of the ſhip's 


company. 


GRATIOLA, in Boran. 1 
GRATITUD in Botany, See Hedge Hxssorp. 


in Ethics, a virtue diſpoſing the mind to 


am inward ſen 
ts received. 
- , in Grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to 

e the grave accent 15 expreſſed thus, ('); and 


fe and outward acknowlegement of bene- 


lies, that the voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable | 


Wer which it i : | 
s placed, pronoun | ? 
Mr, in 24, P p ced in a low, deep tone 


vfic, is applied * lich is in a 
oP ied to a found which is in a low 


0 * 

e and the ſmaller the acuter. 
Fl — id luppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion 
Vir Mons of the chord are leſs quick. See GRA“ 


"ITY, in Aufte. 


RAVE. ; A 1 ers Vw? | 

Pn the Italian Muſic, ferves to denote the loweſt | 
vement. See TI 

RAVE is alſo an! 
Vor. 11, Ne 


ME. 


Miocene be the compoſition of divers 
158. 


The oftener theſe walks are mowed and 
led in ſummer, the thicker their bottoms will be, 


r. All graſ-walks 
ought alſo to be frequently polled, as the gardeners call | 


e thicker the chord or ſtring, the more grave the tone | 


G 
G 


G 


G 
G 


| 


GRA 


Un en hillory and policy Thus we ſay Lax p- grave, 


BURG-grave, Max- grave, PAL s. grave, &c. 
The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German graf, 


ſignifying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin 


gravio and grapbio. 

RAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defun& 
is interred, | x | 

RAVEDO, a heavineſs or liſtleſſneſs which accompanies 
a leflened tranſpiration or taking cold, as it is commonly 
called. Hence, alſo, the caſe being frequently accom- 
panied with a running of the noſe and eyes, gravedo and 
CORYZA are ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly. See Ca- 
TARRH. 

The ſigns of a gravedo are a dizzineſs and heavineſs of 
the head, attended with tenſive and preſſing pains, which 


ſometimes become violently pungent, and, as it were, 
burning, a remarkable turgeſcence of the veſſels; thirſt 


and a dryneſs of the mouth, and unſound fleep ; and fi- 
nally; the breaſt is drawn into conſent; and is afflicted 
with a tenſive and oppreſſive pain. | 
The gravedo is a ſpecies, or rather ſymptom, of the 
HEAD-ACH, and conſequently is removed by the fame 
means. TY Dep 2 
RAVEL, in Natural Hiftory, coarſer ſand, found at 
the bottom and the ſides of rivers. 

The word is formed of the French graviey, which Du- 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin graveria, ſigni- 
fying the ſame. _ | | 
Monf. Perrault and Dr. Woodward lay down the dif- 


ference between ſand and grave. The firſt is ſmall, and 


conſiſts of finer evener grains; the latter is bigger, and 
conſiſts of little pebbles and flints of various kinds, and 
mixed with the ſand and the finer fragments of other 
ſtones. | | 


Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks, 
in gardens, | | 


The gravel of England as much excels that of France, 
Holland, Flanders, &c. as the graſs does. This and 


| 6 are the natural ornaments of a country-ſeat. We 


ave ſeveral forts of gravel in the different parts of Eng- 
land, but that which is common on Black-heath is the 


| moſt valuable ſort for garden-walks, as it conſiſts of 


round, even, and beautiful pebbles, and when mixed 
with 2 ſtiff loam, binds well, and keeps in order the 

longeſt of all kinds of gravel, 5 „„ 
NA VEI- bind, in Botany. See ConvorvuLvus. : 

R AVEL-walks. Theſe are deſervedly eſteemed a great ad- 
vantage, which our gardens have over thoſe of all other 
nations. The method of Jaying ſuch walks is this: 

The bottom ſhould be laid with lime rubbiſh, or large 
flint ſtones, or any other hard matter, for eight or ten 
inches thick, to keep weedsfrom growing through, and over 


this the gravel is to be laid about fix or eight inches thick: 


this ſhould be laid rounding up in the middle, by which 
means the larger ſtones will run off to the ſides, and may 


be raked away, for the grave! ſhould never be ſcreened 


before it is uſed. The moſt proper time for laying gra- 
vel is the month of March, and they ſhould alſo be turned 
at this time, and not laid up in ridges in December, 


which is a frequent but injurious practice. It is a com- 
mon miſtake to lay theſe walks roo round, which not 


only makes them the more uneaſy to walk on, but takes 
off from their apparent breadth. One inch in five feet is 


a ſufficient proportion for the riſe in the middle; fo that 
a walk of twenty feet wide ſhould be four inches higher 


in the middle than at the edges, and fo in proportion. 
As ſoon as the gravel is laid it ſhould be raked, and the 
large ſtones thrown back again; then the whole ſhould 
be rolled both lengthwiſe and croſſwiſe, and the perſon 
who draws the roller ſhould wear ſhoes with flat heels, 
that he may make no holes, becauſe holes made in a 
new walk are not eafily remedied. The walks ſhould. 
always be rolled three or four times in very hard ſhowers, _ 
after which they will bind more firmly than they could 

ever be made otherwiſe to do. GE, 


In making gravel-walks, regard would be paid to the 


level of the ground, ſo that they may be laid with eaſy 
deſcents to the lower parts, in order to drain off the 
moiſture ; and where there are no declivities, it will be 
roper to have fink-ſtones laid, at convenient diſtances, 
by the ſides of the walks: in dry ground, the water may 
be conveyed from hence into ſeſs-pools, and thus ſoak 
away; but in wet land, there ſhould be under-ground 
drains, for conveying the water to the neareſt pond or 
ditch. . 
Gravel, with ſome loam among it, binds much more 
firmly than the rawer kinds, and when gravel is naturally 
very harſh and ſharf} it is very proper to add a mixture 
of loam to it. The beſt gravel for walks is ſuch as 
abounds with _ round pebbles, which being mixed 
with a little loam, binds ſo firmly, as never to be injured 
after, either by wet or dry weather. Theſe are not fo 
g * 1 liable 


. 


G R A 


ſiable to be turned up by the feet in walking, as the 
more icregular-ſhaped pebbles, and remain much more 
firmly in their places after rolling. Miller. 
Note, the fides next the beds ſhould be laid a foot and a 
half thick, or two feet, with turf, from whence the 
heat of the ſun cannot be reflected as it is from gravel, 
to the prejudice of the neighbouring flowers, : 
GRraveL, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder and kid- 
neys, occaſioned by a ſandy or gritty matter gathered 
therein, which cohering into a ſtony maſs, prevents the 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine. 


The gravel is generally conſidered as the ſame diſeaſe |. 


with the calculus or ſtone. 


The cauſes and ſymptoms of the gravel and ſtone are | 


much the ſame, and they require a ſimilar treatment, 
both with regard to regimen and medicine. See STONE. 
GRAVELLING, among Farriers, a diſorder incident to 
travelling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel-ſtones get- 


ting in between the hoof and the ſhoe, which, ſettling 


to the quick, fret and feſter the part. SN 

It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to 
the quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up 
the foot with horſe-greaſe and turpentine poured in hot. 


' GRAVELLY foil. See Sort. 


body gravitated to. 


others, that fluids gravitate in 
| ou preſſing on the lower, &c. 


GRA 


other particle; which law is the hi 5 ol 
Nt wTONIAN philoſophy turns. "0 Whereon the wigs | 


What we call gravitation, with reſpeQ to h | 
ing body, is properly called attraction with dachi 
| to the 


The planets, both primary and ſecong 
Loni do all gravitate 83 * gu, 28 allo the 
each other; and the ſun toward them; ts and to 
portion to the quantity of matter in each N 
The Peripatetics, &c. hold, that bodies on! 
when out of their natural places, and tha ) Brwnitat 
ceaſes when they are reſtored to the ſame ein 
of nature being then fulfilled. The final : 
faculty, they hold, is only to bring ee of thi 
to their proper place, where they may ret. Jodi 
moderns ſhew, that bodies exerciſe Ut the 
at reſt and in their proper places. 
This is particularly ſhewn of fluids; and it ;. .. 
the laws of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by M; Bonk a 
; an 


proprio loco, the Upper 
or the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids ſpecifics) 
J 


lighter or heavier than themſelves, ſee Spec; 
FL vin, &c. | dee Preife GRayny, 


gravity even when 


GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on metals. | GRAVITATION, center of. See CENTER. 
| The graver conſiſts of four ſides or faces, and the point | GRAVITATION, line of. See Line, 
uſually terminates in a lozenge : in ſome it is round, and | GRAVITATION, plane of. See PLAVx. 


ay, 4 - 
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in others ſquare. The round point is beſt for ſcoring | GRAVITY, in Phyſics, the natural tendency or inclinatig 
lines, the ſquare for cutting broad and deep, and the a 
lozenge for more delicate and fine ſtrokes and ſcratches, | 
Le Boffe recommends thoſe of a form betwixt the ſquare | 


and lozenge. See ENGRAVING. | 

The pgravers ſhould be made of the beſt ſteel, which 
muſt be drawn out into ſmall rods with a charcoal fire. 
Theſe rods, after having been cut into the proper lengths 


for gravers, ſhould be ſoftened, by heating them in a . . 
The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and at. 


charcoal fire, and ſuffering them to cool very ſlowly : 
let them next be filed into the deſired form, and brought 
back to a hard temper by heating them red-hot, and in 
this ſtate dipping their ends into ſoſt ſoap. This ſhould 
be done in a perpendicular direction; for, if they be 
turned in the leaſt degree obliquely, the graver will warp 


and be crooked. If the temper of the graver be too 


hard after this treatment, and prevent the whetting it 
properly to an edge, it may be ſoftened, by laying its 
end on a large burning piece of charcoal till it begins to 
grow yellow, and then thruſting it into a lump of tallow, 
or dipping it in water; but if water be uſed, the graver 
muſt not be too hot. It may be known whether the 
graver be tempered to a proper hardneſs by touching 
the edge of ir with a file, which, if any effect attends 
it, proves the temper to be too ſoft. The beſt proof of 
too great hardneſs is the breaking of the point in engrav- 
ing ; after which, if a new edge be made by whetting 
the graver, it will be frequently found very good with- 
out any other alteration. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. 


p-. 56. 3 | | 

The other end is fitted into a wooden handle. & 6] 
Beſides engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lockſmiths, gun- 
ſmiths, goldſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, &c. likewiſe 
make uſe of gravers. . | | 


CRAVING, the act or art of cutting lines, figures, and 
bother deſigns, on metals; more properly called EN- 


SRAVING. 


: GRAVING, in the Sea-lanouage, is the bringing a ſhip a- 


ground, and then burning off with furze, reed, or broom, 


all the filth and foulneſs that ſticks to her bottom without- | | 
board, in order to pay her anew. See BRooMING and 


_ CAREENING. 

ſignify a ſound produced by the remiſſion or falling of 
the voice. Gravitas differs from remiſſion, as the effect 
from the cauſe. _ 


ing with child. See PREGNANCY, | 


GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure 5 


a body exerts on another body underneath it by the 
power of gravity. 8 
It is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from gravity. Thus Mon- 
fieur Maupertuis takes gravity for that force whereby a 
body would fall to the earth ſuppoſed at reſt ; and gra- 
vitation for the ſame, but diminiſhed by the centrifugal 
force. See Fig. of the Earth determ. p. 206 of Mr. 
Murdoch's tranflation. | 
It is only gravitation, or gravity thus blended with the 
centrifugal force, that we can meaſure by our experi- 
ments. However, methods have been found to diſtin- 
bow what remains of primitive gravity, and what has 
een deſtroyed by the CENTRIFUGAL force. 
It is one of the "Bs of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that 
every particle of matter in nature gravitates towards every 


& F 


2 


—- 


GRAVITAS, Bapu]ns; in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed to 


In propriety, when we conſider a body as tending w. 
Wards the earth, the force wherewith it tends we cal 


center of the earth, we call centripetal force; the ſame, 
ſider it, in reſpect of an obſtacle or a body in the way of 


its tendency, upon which it acts, we call it weight. 


ture, uſe, phenomena, cauſes, effects, and extent, hare 
afforded various ſpeculations in all ages. | 


bodies, whereby they endeavour to join their center, 


all he intends by the word is the effect or the phenome- 
whereby bodies tend downwards, but the tendency i. 


menon, be its cauſes what they will, whether a property 
eſſential to body, as ſome make it, or ſuperadded to 


out, as others. | 


| | | | | Hold univerſally with reſpect to 
_ GRAVITAS is alſo uſed to denote the ſtate of a woman: go- 


- fopby. | . N 
| #2. gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particular an 
GRAVIT v, particular, is that whereby heav 


. ' . E Y. 
Phenomena or properties of particula1 GRAVIIT 


R bodies towards the center. 
n this ſenſe gravity coincides with RNMTRIP ETA 
Gravity is defined by others, more generally, © y 
natural tendency of one body towards another; and b 
others more generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each 
body, and each particle of a body, towards all others: 
in which ſenſe the word coincides with what we more 
uſually call ATTRACTION. | 
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traction, do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing, only 
in different views and relations; which different relations 
however, authors are apt to confound, and, according, 
the four are frequently uſed promiſcuouſly. : 


gravity, force rravity, or gravitating force; the ſame 
force, when we conſider it as immediately tending to the 


when we conſider the earth, or body to which it tend, 
we call attraction or attractive force; and when we con- 


Philoſophers conceive very differently of gravity; its n. 


Some conſider it as an inactive property or innate vis in 
Others hold gravity in this ſenſe to be an occult quality, 
and, as ſuch, to be exploded out of all ſound philoſophy, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a 1, 
power, or property in bodies, yet explains himſelf, that 
non. He does not conſider the principle, the caule 


ſelf, which is no occult quality, but a ſenſible prenc- 


as others; or even an impulſe of ſome body from with- 


It is a law vf nature long obſerved, that all bodies near 
the earth have a gravity, or a tendency towards the cet- 
ter of the earth ; which law the moderns, and particu* 


larly the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from 


certain obſervation, to be much more extenſive, and i 
all known bodies in Mt 
ture, TE 5 F 
It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or. 2 

nature, that all bodies, and all the particles of Ne 
gravitate towards each other mutually; from "_ - a 
principle Sir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced 3 " 
great phenomena of nature. Sec Nx w TONIAN Þ 


general. 
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magnitude of the terraqueous globe: not as : Len 
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 pravity and magnetiſm; the latter affecting only iron, 


Hence alſo may be concluded, that there is no ſuch thing 
25 poſitive levity : thoſe things which appear light being | 


ſtance, to have but a quarter of the force, &c. Thus, 
a body, which, on the earth's ſurface, or at the diſtance | 
of one ſemi-diameter from the center, weighs 3600, | 


GRA 


1 „aint or center is fixed within the earth, or; at 
a 20 41 ſo ever ſince we have had any authentic 
_ for a conſequence of its ſhifting, though ever 
* would be the overflowing of the low lands; on 
hat gde of the globe towards which it approached. Or. 
Hale ſuggeſts, it would well account for the univerſal 
Lin 4 to have the center of gravitation removed for a 
ard * middle of the then inhabited world; 
for the change of place but the 2000th part of the ra- 
dius of our earth, would be ſufficient to lay the tops of 
the higheſt bills under water. See DELUGE. 
In all places which are equidiſtant from the center of 
the earth; the force of gravity is nearly equal. Indeed, 


ſo litt 


all places of the earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances | 


from the center, becauſe the equatorial parts are ſome- 
thing higher than the polar parts; the difference between 
the earth's diameter and axis being about thirty-four 
Engliſh mules, which hath been proved by the neceſſity 


of making the pendulum ſhorter in thoſe places, before | 


it will ſwing ſeconds. See Figure of the EARTH. 

4. Gravity e ually affects all bodies, without regard ei- 
ther to Jas batk: figure, or matter : ſo that, abſtraQ- 
ing from the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact 
and looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend 
equal ſpaces in equal times, as appears from the quick 
deſcent of very light bodies in an exhauſted receiver. 
Hence, a very great difference may be obſerved between 


and that towards its poles; the former all bodies alike, 
and that in every part. 


Hence it follows, that gravity, in all bodies, is propor- [ 


tionable to their quantity of matter; ſo that all bodies 
conſiſt of matter equally heavy. | 


only comparatively ſo. 


If feveral things aſcend and ſwim in fluids, it is only | 


becauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe 
fluids; nor is there any reaſon why cork, for inſtance, 


ſhould be ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims in water, any 


more than iron, becauſe it will ſwim on mercury. 


5- This power increaſes as we deſcend to, and decreaſes | 
as we aſcend from the ſurface of the earth, and that in 
the proportion of the ſquares of the diſtances from the 


center reciprocally ; ſo as, for inſtance, at a double di- 


will, at the diſtance of two, three, four, &c. ſemi-dia- 
meters, weigh 900, 400, 225, &c. pounds reſpectively. 


But this power decreaſes below the ſurface of the earth | 
in the ſimple proportion of the diſtances from the center. | 
This propoſition may be expreſſed more generally thus: 
the weights of the ſame bodies, at different diſtances 

irom the center of the earth, above the ſurface, are re- 
ciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances; and below the | 
ſurface, directly as the diſtances from the center: and 


therefore, at the ſurface, their gravity is the greateſt, 
6. As all bodies gravitate towards the earth, ſo does the 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, i. e. the action 


of gravity is mutual on each 3 
e on eac fide, and equal. dee Re- 


Hence alſo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal di- 


ſtances from the center, are as the quantities of matter | 


in the bodies. 


2 it appears, that the attractive force of the | 
jure bodies conſiſts of the attractive force of the parts : | 


d agen: or taking away any part of the mat- 


the proportion of th . aan 
entire maſs, e quantity of ſuch particle to the 


2 n or univerſal. The exiſtence of the ſame | 
Fe ot gravity in the ſuperior regions of the heavens, | 


as K. as on earth, is eaſily proved. 

t all motion is naturally rectili : | ; i 
th y rectilinear is allowed by all: 
— therefore, which move in curves, man be 
them. herein by ſome power continually acting on 


Hence, 


its, we inf, 
| er f 
conſtant iuſſüe that there is ſome power, by whoſe 


gain, it j Sp 
moving it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies 


by radi; in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which 
rh = A to any certain point, deſcribe areas about 
ied « Proportionable to the times, are impelled, or 


10 on l | 
wow it ib a ome power tending towards that point : 


Planets © by the aſtronomers, that the primar 
> round the ſun, and the ſecondary Verl. eue. 
do deſcribe areas proportjonable to the 


a s Primary ones 
' Conſequently the power whereby they are re- 


meg 


Its gravity is increaſed or diminiſhed in | 


the planets being found to revolve in curvilinear | 


] 


| 


i 


moon in a minute, which is equal to 


GRA 


tained in their orbits, is directed towards the bodies 
7 7 in the centers thereof. i SIR. 

altly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve. 
with an equable motion in ſeveral concentrical circles, 
and the ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
of the diſtances from the common center, the centri- 
petal forces of the reyolving bodies will be reciprocally 
as the ſquares of the diſtances. Or, if bodies revolve 


in orbits approaching to circles, and the apſides of thoſe 


orbits be at reſt, the centripetal forces of the revolving 
bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the dif- 
tances: | 

Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes 
obtain in all the PLANETS: whence it follows, that the 
centripetal powers of all the planets are recipfocally as 
por? ſquares of the diſtances from the centers of the 
orbits, f 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are re- 
tained in their orbits by ſome power which is continual- 
acting on them: that this power is direQed toward 
t 


e centre of their orbits: that the intenſion or efficacy 


of this power increaſes upon an approach towards the 
centre, and diminiſhes at its receſs from the ſame ; and 
that it increaſes in the ſame proportion as the diſtance 
diminiſhes; and diminiſhes in the ſarne as the diſtance 


increaſes Now by comparing this centripetal force of 
the planets with the force of gravity on earth, they will 


be found perfectly alike. 


"This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the 


neareſt to us of all the planets. The rectilinear ſpaces 


_ deſcribed in any pom time by a falling body, urged by 


any powers, reckoning from the beginning of its deſ- 


cent, are proportionable to thoſe powers. Conſequent- 


ly the centripetal force of the moon revolving in its or- 
bit, will be to the force of gravity on the ſurface of the 


earth, as the ſpace which the moon would deſcribe in : 


falling, any little time, by her centripetal force rowards 
the earth, if ſhe had no circular motion at all, to the 
ſpace a body near the earth would deſcribe in falling, by 
its gravity towards the ſame. _ „ 

Now, by a natural calculus of thoſe two fpaces, it ap- 


pears, that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, f. e. the 


centripetal force of the moon revolving in her orbit, is 
to the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth, as 


the ſquare of the earth's ſemidiameter to the ſquare of 
the ſemidiameter of her orbit: which is the ſame ratio 


as that of the moon's centripetal force in her orbit, to 
the ſame force near the ſurface of the earth. 


The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the 
force of gravity. Theſe forces, conſequently, are not 
different, but they are one and the ſame: for, were 
they different, bodies acted on by the two powers con- 
jointly, would fall towards the earth, with a velocity 


double to that ariſing from the ſole power of gravzty. 

It is evident, thereloee, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from 
running off in tangents, is the very power of gravity of 
the earth, extended thither. | „ 


This reaſoning may be farther illuſtrated and confirmed 
in the following manner: let RAE, Tab. III. Affronomy, 
fig. 78, repreſent the earth, T its center, VL the orbit 

of the moon, and LC a part of it deſcribed by the 


of the whole 


I 


periphery, or 33 ſeconds of a degree; becauſe the moon 
completes her whole courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, or in 39343 minutes. Moreover, the circum- 
_ ference of the earth, according to M. Picart's menſura- 
tion, is 123249600 Paris feet, and therefore its ſemidia- 


meter TA=19615800 feet; and TL, the ſemidiameter 
of the moon's orbit, will be 1176948000 feet, or S 


times TA: and the verſed fine LD of the arc LC 


=33/, computed by means of tables, or BC, will be 


11525 feet, nearly; or, LD may be found without tables 
thus: the whole circumference of the moon's orbit, or 


60 x 123249600, is equal to 7394976000, which, di- 
vided by 39343, will give the are LC=187961 feet: 
but by a well known theorem in geometry, ſuppoſing the 
arc LC, which is a very ſmall part of the moon's orbit, 


5 ; LC 
tangents nce they are prevented from flying off in | to be rectilinear, LO*=LD x2LT, i. e. LDS ——;or 


| 2L L 

the ſquare of 187961, which is 35329337521, divided 
by 2353896000, will give 15,013, &c. 
Note, a diſtance of the moon ſomewhat greater than 60 
times the ſemidiameter of the earth would afford a more 
exact reſult; and the force whereby the moon is reſtrain- 
ed in its orbit ſhould alſo be increaſed in the proportion 
of 17722 to 17838, in order to have the exact centripe- 
tal force of the moon, ſuch as it would be undiminiſhed 
by the action of the ſun, and with this correction the 
above number 15,013, &. will become 15,097, &c. or 

15 
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1571, very nearly. See Newton's Princip lib. i. Prop. 
45. cor. 2. and lib. iii. prop. 3. In either way of cal- 
culation it appears, that the force, whereby the moon is 

drawn off from the tangent LB, or retained in its orbit, 

impels it towards the center of the earth about 1514 Paris 
feet in one minute: but this force, being known from 
the «lliptic figure of her orbit to be reciprocally propor- 
tional to the ſquare of the diſtance, would impel the 
moon, ſuppoſed to be at the ſurface of the earth, through 

' a ſpace equal to bo X60 X 15x73 feet in one minute. But 
bodies, impelled by the force of gravity, fall near the 
ſurface of the earth through the ſpace of 15343 Paris feet 

in one ſecond, and the ſpaces being as the ſquares of the 
times, through 60 x 60 x 1574 in a minute. Wherefore 
as the force, by which the moon is retained in its orbit, 
and the force of gravity produce the ſame effects in the 
ſame circumſtances, and tend towards the ſame point, 
they are the ſame forces, | 

The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth; and 

the earth reciprocally towards the moon: which is far- 

ther confirmed by the phenomena of the TIDES. 

'The like reaſoning might be applied to the other planets. 

For, as the revolutions of the primary platicts round 
the ſun, and thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn 
round their primaries, are phxnomena of the ſame kind 

as the revolution of the moon round the earth; as the 


centripetal powers of the primary are directed towards | 
the center of the ſun, and thoſe of the ſatellites towards | 
the centers of their primaries; and, laſtly, as all theſe | 


powers are recipfocally as the ſquares of the diſtances 
from the centers; it day ſafely be concluded, that the 
pars and cauſe are the ſame in all. 


herefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, | 


and the earth towards the moon; ſo do all the ſecondarles 
to their primary ones; the primaries to their ſecondary 
ones; ſo, alſo, do the primary ones to the ſun, and the 


ſun to the primary ones. Newton's Princip. lib. iii. prop. | 
p Y P Prop 


4, 5, 6. Greg. Aſt. lib. i. ſect. 7. prop. 46 and 47. 


Gravity, phenomena, or properties of univerſal. 1. All | 
the ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to 


all the particles of all other bodies. 


To what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analo- - 
gy between the motions of the ſeveral bodies in our ſyſ- 


tem, it may be added, that Saturn is actually obſerved 


by aſttonomers to change its courſe when neareſt to Jupi- | 


ter; and Jupiter, alſo, is found to diſturb the motion of 


the ſatellites of Saturn. So that the gravitation of thoſe | 


bodies is matter of actual obſervation. 


2. The quantity of this gravity, at equal diſtances, is al- | 
ways proportional to the quantity of matter in the gra- | 


vitating bodies. For the powers of gravity are as the 


quantities of motion they generate; which quantities, in 


unequal bodies, equally ſwift, are to each other as the 
quantities of matter. Conſequently, ſince unequal bo- 
dies, which are equally ſwift, are to each other as the 
quantities of matter; therefore, ſince unequal bodies at 


the ſame diſtance from the attraCting body are found to | 
move equally ſwift, by gravity, it is evident, the forces | 


of gravity are proportional to the quantities of matter. 
z. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gra- 


vity in the approach, or removal of bodies from each 
other, is this; that the force is reciprocally in a dupli- | 
cate ratio, i. e. it is as the ſquares of the diſtance. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hundred pounds, at the | 


_ diſtance of ten diameters from the earth; the ſame bo- 
dy, if its diſtance were but half fo great, would have 
quadruple the weight: if its diſtance were but one third 
of the former, its weight would be nine times as great, 

&c. Hence we deduce the following corollaries. 1. 


That at equal drftances from the centers of homogeneal 
bodies, the gravity is directly as the quantity of matter, | 


and inverſely as the fquare of the diameter. 2. That on 


the furfaces of equal, ſpherical, and homogeneous bo- hich, by 
tion it has, detrudes all earthly bodies from it, 


dies, the gravities are as the denſities. 3. That on the 
ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneons, equally denſe, but 


unequal bodies, the gravities are inverſely as the ſquares | 


of the diameters. 4. That if both the denſities and 


diameters differ, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be in | 


a ratio compounded of the denfities and the diameters. 
Laftly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 


| 2 which is homogeneous, and every where of the | 


me thiekneſs, will have gravity whereſoever it be plac- 
ed; the oppoſite gravities always preciſely deſtroying each 
other. For the particular laws of the defcent of bodies, 
by the force of gravity, fee DRScENT of bodies, and 
ENTRIPETAL force. 

Gravity, cauſe of, We have various theories advanced 
by the philofophers of various ages to account for this 
grand principle of gravitation. 'Phe ancients, who were 
only acquainted with particular gravity, or the tendency 

ol ſublunar bodies towards the earth, aimed no farther 

than at a ſyſtem which might anſwer the more obvious 
. | 
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Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics; content themſe 


of this great effect: they only 


cartes: gravity 
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phenomena of the ſame; but the #cu 


0 . . . w_ * modernz. 9 N 4 
principle is higher, and moie extenfve. ©. of. , ther 
theory be, | N ah fo ſhould their 
However, we find ſome hints concernin the wha 
of celeſtial bodies in the account tranſmitted B'Vitatog 
doQtrines of Thales and his ſuccefſirs but Po 
ſeems to have been better acquaitited with ir. 
poſed to have had a view to it, in what he thy Tae 
cerning the HARMONY of the /þberes, K. 
refer gravity or weight to a native inclindtis; es o 
bodies to be in their proper place or Mate, d. den 
of the earth. ine enter 
Copernicus aſfcribes it to an innate prineiple | 
of matter, whereby, when dera en uh alte 
they endeavour to return to them again the Win 

who conſidered 


way. | | 

In anſwer to Ariſtotle and his followers, 
he univerſe; h 
k there Wi ta. 


the center of the earth as the center of + 
obſerved, that it was reaſonable to thin 
thing peculiar to the earth in this principle öf 544-. 
that the parts of the fun; moon, 2 Warn unde . 
wiſe to each other, and that their ſpherical figure "ſt 
preſerved in their various motions by this power 05 
pern. Revol. lib. i. cap. 9. | 1 1 | 
But neither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any phyſical cauſe | 
| iy amount to this, that ho. 
dies deſcend, becauſe they are inclined to deſcend, l 
Kepler, in his preface to tbe commentaries concernin 
the planet Mars, ſpeaks of gravity as. of a power a 
was mutual betwixt bodies, and tells us, that the earth - 


and moon tend towards each other, and would meet in 3 
a point ſo many times neafer to the earth than to the , 
moon, as the earth is greater than the moon, if their ; 
motions did not hinder it. He adds, that the Tips; 1 
ariſe from the gravity of the waters towards the moon, y 
To him we alſo owe the important diſcovery of the N 
analogy between the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from | 
the ſun, and the periods in which they complete their 4 
revolutions: viz. that the ſquares of their periodic times 8 
are always in the ſame proportion as the cubes of their Bu 
mean diftances from the ſun. Nevertheleſs, Kepler, Hi 
Gaflendus, Gilbert, and others, aſcribe gravity to a cer- the 
tain magnetic attraQtion of the earth. Theſe authors de 
conceive the earth to be one great magnet continually Kg 
emitting efluvia, which . hold on all bodies, and draw dei 
them toward the earth. But this, we have obſerved, is Th; 
inconſiſtent with the ſeveral phenomena. ſhe; 
Deſcartes, and his followers, Rohault, &c. attribute lub 
gravity to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle hes 
matter. By the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the refl 
parts and appendages thereof neceſſarily endeavour io and 
recede from the center of rotation: but they cannot, relle 
all, actually recede, as there is no vacuum or ſpace to lle 
receive them. 5 3 : & J 
If now we ſuppoſe the earth ABCD, Tab. Mechan. fx. 3. « 0 
and L a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, « fh 
AE; it follows that the matter in this pyramid wil « p 

| have ſo much leſs endeavour to recede from the center « or 
as the body L has a leſs endeavour than the fluid matter « fh 
whoſe place it poſſefles. Hence it will follow, that the tt an 
matter of adjacent pyramids receding with more force; « ge 
that in the pyramid AEB, and particulariy the body L, 4 1 
will be thereby driven toward the centre for the ſame 4 0 
reaſons as cork, though a heavy body, afcends in water « bo 
This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet, 2s If © by 
is founded on the ſuppoſivion of a plenum, is bel, te th 
thrown by what has been fince proved of the exiſtence * oy, 
of a vacuum. See CAR TESIAN philoſophy. = pet 1 no 
Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Pe «wh 


he thinks deducible from the action o 

| oþ 44: ich eafily pervades and pene- 
a moſt ſubtle medium, which eafily per 2 
trates the moſt ſolid bodies; and which, by ſome 10 
towards 
the center of the earth. x 
Voſhus, and many others, give p 
notion, and ſuppoſe gravity to ari 
tation of the earth round its axis. \ cory, chooſ 
Dr. Halley, deſpairing of any ſatisfactory 1 2 5 e Al 
to have immediate recourſe to the gente al pro 
mighty. So Dr. Clarke, from a view an "centition 
perties of gravity, concludes, that it 15 10 rb origin? 
effect of any motion, or ſubtil matter, = be 11 wat 
and general law impreſſed by the Almig 1 ver pere 
ter, and preſerved therein by ſome efficien why reof; 88 
trating the very ſolid and intimate ſubſtance de ful 
being found always proportionable, _ nantity an 
of bodies or corpuſcles, but to their ſoli xi inquittd 
contents. It ſhould, therefore, be no wy to be fi 
why bodies gravitate, than how they - 1 1. ch 
put in motion. Annot. in Rohault. by Pas? 
9 16. D. 


artly into the Carteſian 
e from the diurnal to- 
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g Gtaveſan 
contends, 
known 3 and th 
by the Creator, with 
Jaw or cauſe at 2 
in conſiderations 


J. That gravy req 


that the cauſe of gravity is utterly un- 
at we are to look on it no otherwiſe than 


out any dependence on any fecond 
ſufficient proof. | . 
uires the preſence of the gravitating 
attracting body: ſo the {atellites of Jupner, e. gc. 
2 towards Jupiter, wherever he be. _ 
G That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velo- 
i wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gra- 
ju. depends on the quantity of matter in the attracting 
1 and the velocity is not changed, let the maſs of 
te ſlaritating body be where it will. | 
3. Thatif gravity do depend on any known law of mo- 
tion, It mult be ſom 
whence, as ey 
equired. | 
* there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking 
on bodies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtle enough to pene- 
rate the ſubſtance of all bodies: but how ſhall a body 
ſubtle enough to penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt 
bodies, and ſo rare as not ſenſibly to hinder the motion 
of bodies, be able to impel vaſt bodies towards each 
other with ſuch force ? how does this force increaſe in the 
ratio of the maſs of the body, towards which the other 


, 


s continual, a continual ſtroke muſt 


the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
more with the ſame velocity? can a fluid, which only 
as on the ſurface either of the bodies themſelves, or 


ne their internal particles, communicate ſuch a quantity of 
ir motion to bodies, which in all bodies ſhall exactly fol- 
Es low the proportion of the quantity of matter in them? | 
n. Mr. Cotes goes yet farther; giving a view of Sir Iſaac 
he Newton's philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity is to be 


om 
leit 

mes 
heir 
ler, 
cer- 


ranked among the primary qualities of all bodies; and 
deemed as eſſential to matter, as extenſion, mobility, or 
impenetrability. Præfat. ad Newton. Princip. 


the notion; and to ſhew that he does not take gravy to 


hors be eſſential to bodies, he gives us his opinion about the | 
ally cauſe; chooſing to propoſe it by way of query, as not 
nuf being yet ſufficiently ſatisfied about its experiments. 

„ 18 This query we ſhall ſubjoin at large. After having 
ſhewn, that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more 
bote ſubtle than air, by whoſe vibrations light communicates 
ubtle beat to bodies, and is itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy 

|| the relletion, and eaſy tranſmiſſion, and ſound propagated; 
ur 10 


and by the different denſities whereof the refraction and 
reflection of light are performed; | | 
He proceeds to inquire : : 
ls not this medium muc 
dies of the ſun, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in 
i the empty celeſtial ſpaces between them? and in 
: paſng from them to greater diſtances, doth it not 
grow denſer and denſer perpetually, and thereby cauſe 


(e . : - 
the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one another, 


nnot, 
ce to 


fy. g. 
pace, 
will 
enter, 
matter 
lat the 
force; 
ody L, 
ſame 
waters 
5 2s it 
s Over- 
ſence 


ic 5 N 

. deavouring to recede from the denſer parts of the 

„ medium towards the rarer? . 

. * if this medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the ſun's 
ody, than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 


a hundredth part of an inch from his body, and rarer 
there than a 


dy, and rar 
no reaſon wh 


. : why the increaſe of denſity ſhould ſtop an 
f Py „bete, and not rather be ee though all il. 
row ne- « ances from the ſun to Saturn, and beyond. | 
f . 7 And though this increaſe of denſity may at great dif: 
” rds te Fo pe be exceeding flow ; yet if the claſtic force of 
ws i. 8 be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to im- 
arteſian Ee 12 from the denſer parts of the medium to- 
"nal to be rarer with all that power which we call 


1 "in. ep 
« Aud hat the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding 


oſes 0 
= Ale » I be gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vi- 
ral pro " ſecond x Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh feet in | 
entitiols " they wn me, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time, 
origin? 4 oye; * about one hundred Engliſh miles: light 
all mate nuteg x red ſun to us in about ſeven or eight mi- 
er pete " lh mile _ which diſtance is about 70000000 Eng- 
reof; u ® to be ab.” uppoling the horizontal parallax of the ſun 
ſulfaces et pulſez e ſeconds; and the vibrations, or 
wity a © teat 85 - medium, that they may cauſe the al- 
;nquitt% * muſt be l; 8 eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy reflection, 
o be fb 200060 1 0 than light, and by conſequence, above 
. cap · u. 0 Force of cha t than ſounds;; and therefore the elaſtic 
"Ty 4 muſt be 's medium, in proportion to its denſity, 
D. * 000000 YC 700000 X 700000 (that is, above 
2 greater than the elaſtic force of 


- 


de, in his Introduct. ad Philoſoph. New- | 


re, originally and immediately impreſſed | 


Of this he thinks the three follow- 


be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body; | 


body is moved? whence is it that all bodies, ſuppoling | 


But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. | 
His great maſter, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſclaims | | 


h rarer within the denſe "TY | 


. 1 | 
and of their parts towards the bodies; every body en- | 


t the ſiftieth part of an inch from his bo- 
er there than at the orb of Saturn; I ſee 


GRA 


< the air is in proportion to its denſity ; for the velo 
* cities of the pulſes of elaſtic mediums are in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the elafticities and the rarities of 


the mediums taken together, 


. - 


60 
640 
«c 
cc 
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As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than in 
hs ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is 
ronger on the ſurface of ſmall planets, than thoſe of 
great ones, in proportion to their bulk; and ſmall 
bodies are agitated much more by electric attraction 
* than great ones: ſo the ſmallneſs of the rays of light 
may contribute very much to the power of the agent 
* by which they are refrafted; and if any one ſhould 
* ſuppoſe, that zther (like our air) may contain par- 
„ ticles which endeavour to recede from one another 
* (for I do not know what this ther is), and that its 
particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or 
* even than thoſe of light; the exceeding ſmallneſs of 
* ſuch particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the 
force by which they recede ſrom one another, and 
thereby make that medium exceedingly more rare and 
elaſtic than air, and of conſequence, exceedingly leſs 
able to reſiſt the motions of projectiles, and exceed- 
ingly more able to preſs upon groſs bodies by endea- 
vouring to expand itſe}f.” Optics, p. 325, &. 
GRAVITxv, in Mechanics, denotes the conatus or tendencey 
of bodies toward the center of the earth. I 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of 
bodies arifing from gravity, is peculiarly called STa- 
TICS. | 
Gravity, int 
relative. 3 5 1 
GRaviTY, abſelute, is that wherewith a body deſcends 
freely through an unreſiſting medium. | 
The laws of abſolute gravity ſee under Des 
bodies, ACCE 
&c. | 
GRraviTy, relative, is that wherewith a body deſcends 
after having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome 
reſiſtance. N 
Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an in- 
clined plane, where ſome part is employed in overcom- 
ing the reſiſtance, or friction of the plane. 
The laws of relative gravity, ſee under inclined PLANE, 
DescexnT, FLUID, REsisTANCE, &c. 
GRAvITY, centre of. See CENTRE of gravity. 
GRAvITY, diameter of. See DIAMETER of gravity. 
GRAVITY, paracentric ſolicitation of. See PARACENTRIC, 
GRAVITY, plane of. See PLANE of gravity. | 
GRAVIT V, retardation from. See RETARDATION. 
GRAVITY, in Hydro/tatics. The laws of bodies gravitat- 
ing in fluids, make the buſineſs of &YyDROSTATICS. | 
Gravity is here divided into abſelute and ſpecific. 
GRAVITY, abſolute, or true, is the whole force wherewith 
the. body tends downward. ; 8 
GRAVITY, Lee called alſo relative, comparative, and 
apparent GRAVITY, is the excels of gravity in any bo- 
dy, above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another; 
and denotes that grav:ty, or weight, peculiar to each 
ſpecies, of kind of natural body; and whereby it is 
_ diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds. pe en 
In this ſenſe, a body. is ſaid to be ſpecrfically heavier. than 
another, when under the ſame bulk it contains a greater 
weight than that other; and that other is ſaid to be 
. ſpecifically lighter than the firſt. Thus, if there be two 
equal ſpheres, each a foot in diameter; the one wood, 
the other lead, fince the leaden one is found heavier 
than the wooden one, it is ſaid to be ſpecifically, or in 
ſpecie, heavier ; and the wooden one ſþecrfically lighter. 
This kind of gravity, ſome call relative; in oppoſition to 
abſolute gravity, which increaſes in proportion to the 
quantity or maſs of the body. 55 
GRAVITV, /aws of the ſpecific, and levity of bodies. I. If 
two bodies be equal in bulk, their /pecific gravities are, 
to each other, as their abſolute gravities. Thus a body 
is ſaid to be twice as heavy, ſpþec:fically, as another, if it 
have twice its gravity under the ſame bulk. 
Hence, the ſpecific gravities of equal bodies are as their 
denſities. | | 
II. If two bodies, compared together, be of the ſame 


< 


cc 


his view, is diſtinguiſhed into ab/elute, and 


CENT of 
LERATION, MoT10N, Inclined PLANR, 


| 


magnitudes or bulks. 3 
III The ſprerfic gravities of bodies of the ſame weight are 
in the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. Hence the maſſes | 
of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a reciprocal ra- 
rio of their bulks. ü f 
IV. The /pecific gravities of two bodies are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the abſolute graviſies, and 
the reciprocal one of their bulks. Hence, again, the 
| ſpecific gravities are as the denſities 
C. The abſolute gravities of two bodies will be in a com- 
und ratio of their ſpecific gravities and their bulks. 
I. The bulks of two bodies will be in a compound * 
9 4 0 


* 


£5 


| 


ſpecific gravity, their abſolute weights will be as their 
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VII. A body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid, loſes ſo much | 


quantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk. 


cubic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its | 
place: but the weight of this water was ſuſtained by 
the reliſtance of the ambient water. Therefore, ſuch a 


ed by the reſiſtance of the ambient water, as is equal to 
the weight of the water expelled. The gravity of the 


much. | 
Hence, 1. Since a fluid ſpecifically heavier, has a greater 
weight, in the ſame bulk, than a lighter ; the ſame bo- 
dy will loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, ſpe- 
. cifically heavier, than in a lighter: and therefore it 
weighs more in a lighter than a heavier. | 

2. Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, 
. loſe their equilibrium if one of them be immerged in a 


3. Since the ſpecific grauities are as the abſolute gravi- 
will be to the gravity of the body immerged, as part of 
4. Two ſolids equal in bulk, loſe the ſame weight in the | 


body, is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter; 
therefore, the ſpecifically lighter loſes a greater part of 


loſes more weight in the ſame fluid than the heavier; 
wWhetefore, if they be in equilibrio in one fluid, they 


whole ſpecific. gravities are to be determined, and ob- 
| ſerve the weight which balances it in each. Tbeſe ſe- | 
veral weights, ſubtracted, ſeverally, from the firſt 


common lile, and in the practice of phyſic. See H r- 


the wy 6 the thread loſes from the weight loſt in the 


by Oughtred. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we 


It will be ſuſſicicat ſor us to give thoſe of ſome of the 
| | 


df their abſolute gravities directly, and their ſpecific gra- 
wities inverſely. | 
of its weight therein, as is equal to the weight of a | 


For, ſuppoſe a cubic inch of lead immerged in water; a 


part of the weight of the leaden cube, muſt be ſuſtain- 


— 


body immerged, therefore, muſt be diminiſhed by ſo 


heavier fluid; the other in a lighter. 
ties under the ſame bulk; the ſpecific gravity of the fluid, 
the weight loſt by the folid, to the whole weight. 


ſame fluid: but the weight of the ſpecifically heavier 


its weight than the ſpecifically heavier. I | 
'5. Since the bulks of bodies equal in weight, are re- 
ciprocally as the ſpecific gravitzes; the ſpecifically lighter, | 


will not be ſo in another; but the ſpecihcally heavier, 
will preponderate, and that the more, as the fluid is | 
. denfer. | 


6. The ſpecific gravities of fluids, are as the weights 
; Joſt by the ſame ſolid immerged in the fame. 5 
VIII. 7s find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid. On one arm of 


— 


a balance ſuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, faſten 


a weight, which is in equilibrium therewith in the air. | 


Immerge the globe ſucceſhvely in the ſeveral fluids, 


weight, the remainders are the parts of the weight loſt 


in each fluid. Whence the ratio of the ſpecific gravity | 
of the fluids is ſeen. 3 4 


Hence, as the denſities are as the ſpecific gravities; we 
find the ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the ſame 
time. — | ns 

This problem is of the utmoſt uſe; as by it the degree 
of purity or goodneſs of fluids is eaſily found; a thing | 
not only of ſervice in natural philoſophy, but alſo in 


DROMETER. A 1 5 | 
That the ſpecific gravity may be found the more accu- | 
rately ; the weight of the thread not immerged in the 


fluid is to be ſubtracted from the weight of the ſolid in| 
air; and the force neceſſary to make the thread ſubſide | 


(if it be ſpecifically lighter) is to be added to the weight 
Joſt. But if the thread that ſuſtains the ſolid be heavier | 
than the fluid; the weight of the thread in the air is to 

be ſubtracted from the weight of the ſolid in air; and 


{luid. - Indeed, this precaution may be ſpared, if in ex- 


amining the ſpecific gravity of ſeveral fluids, care be | 


taken that the ſame thread be immerged to the ſame 
_— in each. | | | 
IX. 


To determine the ratio which the ſpecific gravity of | 


a fluid has to the ſpecific gravity of a ſolid that is ſpeci- 
tically heavier than the fluid. „ | 
Weigh any maſs of the ſolid in a fluid, and note the juſt 
weight therein: the ſpecific gravity of the fluid will be 
to that of the ſolid, as the part of the weight loſt by the 
ſolid to its whole weight. | TOE 
X. The ſpecific gravities of equally heavy bodies, are 
reciprocally as the quantities of weight loſt in the ſame 
fluid. Hence we find the ratio of the ſpecific grawities 
ol ſolids, by weighing maſſes thereof, that are equal in 
2 the ſame fluid; and noting the weights loſt by 
each. | | | 
The ſpecific gravities of various ſolids, have been de- 
termined by many authors. Marin Ghetaldus parti- 
cularly, tried the ſpecific gravities various bodies had, 
eſpecially metallic ones; which were borrowed thence 


have ample tables of ſpecific gravities, by various au- 
thors. | 


more uſual bodies, as determined with 


; Great tar. 
accuracy by M. Petit; and publiſhed ber Ne hd 
and from him by ſeveral bees. by F. Merle; 


TABLE of the ſpecific gravities of terer folids 
An hundred pound weight of gold is e | 
714 of. mercury | 


bot of lead 
54% of ſilver 


ual in bull ,. 
388 of fine tin t a 
26 of loadſtone 

21 of marble 


* —— 


474 of copper | 14 of ſtone 
45 of braſs 124 of ſulphur 
42 of iron 5 of wax 
| 39 of tin | 532 of water, 
A TABLE of the ſpecific Gravities of fol: ; 
F Bodies, lolid and fl 
8 Troy weight, | Avoirdupoiſe — 
A cubic inch of | _ Y eight weight. —4 
1 Ion. p. w. gr. oz. drams, | tight, 
Very tine gold 10 33111 7 
Standard geld 9 0 144 10 12 10 
Guinea gold 9 7 17.1800 456 19. 
Moidore gold | 9 © 109.849 14.71 1715 
Pure quickſilver 7.5: 1400-8 104 14.019 
Lead 5 19 17.55 6 958 11.32 
Fine ſilver 5 16 23.23] 6 6.66 1105 
Standard ſilver 5 11 3.366 1.54|10.53; 
Copper 4 13 7:04]. 1.89 8.843 
Plate braſs 4 4 9.60] 4 10.09} 8.000 
Steel 4 2 20.12] 4 8.70 7.85 
Iron 4 © 15.200 4 6.77 5.645 
Block tin 3 17 5.68 4 3.79] 1.321 
Speltar 3 14 12.86] 4 1442] 7.05 
Lead ore | 3 11 27.76] 3 14.90 680 
Glaſs of antimony | 2 15 16.89| 3 0.89 5.280 
German antimony | 2 2 4.80| 2 5.04 4.000 
Copper ore 2 1 11.83]-2 . 4443] 3775 
Diamond 1 15 20.88| 1 15.48] 3.400 
Clear glaſs 1 13 5.580 1 13.16 3.150 
Lapis lazuli 1 12 5.27 1 12.27 3.05 
Welſh afbeſtos 1 10 17.57] I 10.97 2913 
White marble | x 8 13.41] 1 9.06 2.707 
Black marble x 8 12.05 1 9.02 25% 
Rock cryſtal x 8 1.00] 1 8.61} 2.68 
_ Green glaſs x 7 15.38] 1 8.26 2.620 
Cornelian ſtone 1 7 1211-4 7737 2x0 
Flint - 5" 4 0: 106031 1-4-4607 2008 
Hard paving ſtone | x 5 22.87 1 6.77| 2.460 
Live ſulphur 1x -.: IT: 2.40 1 2-52] 2-000 
Nitre Tx © 1.08 1 1.59 1.900 
Alabaſter 00 19 18.74 1 1.35 1.875 
Dry ivory o 19 6.09 1 0.89 1.825 
Brimſtone o 18 23.70 1 0.66 1.800 
Alum 0 17 21.92] © 15.72 1.714 
Ebony | o 11 18,82] © 10.34 17 
Human blood o 11 2.89] © 9.76 1.0% 
| Amber 5 0 10 20.79] 0 954 1.030 
Cow's milk Jo 10 20.79] © 9.54 1.030 
Sea water © 10 20.79] © 9.54 1-056 X 
Pump water o 10 13.30] © 9.20 1,000 ſp 
Spring water | © 10 12.9440 925 099 of 
Diſtilled water oO. 10 11.420 9 20| 099) flu 
Red wine 0 10 11.42 o 9.20 0:99 He 
Oil of amber o 10 7.63] 0 9060 097 bo 
Proof ſpirits o 9 19.73] o 8.62 0.931 gre 
Dry oak 2 9 18.00] o 8.56] 0 
Olive oil o 9 15.17] 0 845 
Pure ſpirits o 9 3.27 0. 502 
Spiritsofturpentine| o 9 2.70 0 . 7-99 
Oil of turpentine | © 8 8.53 © 755 
Dry crab- tree o 8 1.69 © oy 
Ather ee . 
Saſſafras wood | © 5 2.04 © 44 
Cork B 


ned i ˖ ach boch. 
poiſe ounces are contained in a cubic foot ot e 


af” ſpe⸗ 
if the magnitude of any body be mutiplcd g. 010 
cific gravity in the table, the product wi of lead 


are known, may be found by dividing the Ve four 


| . . hers in 
If you take away the decimal point from the num 
the right LE lum, or, which is the fame, u, 
ply them by 1000, they will ſhew how many 


weight. e. gr. let it be required what weight 5 
of a foot thick will cover a building whoſe ar 
100 


ounces, or about 945 tons, the weig 
the ſpecific gravity of any body, whoſe weis. ht by l 


magnitude: e. g. let a piece of marble « 


ſe area l 


30755 
of in 
mm 
ht by its 


J 
our (> 
f 1 


TABLE of the ſpecific Gravities of ſeveral Fluids. 


A cubic inch Paris | In ſummer. | In winter. 
meaſure. oz. dr. gr. oz. dr. gr. 
Of mercury 1 7 $ 7 7.32 14 
Oil of vitriol =] 9% 09}. „ 
Fpirit of vitriol 3 5 38 
Spirit of nitre ? 281 ©: 44 © 
_ Spirit of ſalt 5 49] 5 55 
Aquafortis 0 24 6 3x 
_ Vinegar 5 15 4:20. 
Diſtilled vinegar 1 F I'S 
Burgundy wine 4 67 | 4.75 
Spirit of wine 4 32 w 3 
Pale ale . 3 
Brown ale 5 2 1 
Cow's milk | $201 "48 
J ET TT a Þ 
Urine 341-59. 
- Spirit of urine 4 a6} 8 3 
Oil of tartar 7 27 7 43 
Oil of olives | 4 53|Is froze in winter 
Oil of turpentine | 4 3g 4 46 
Sea water F 6 18 
ro water $30}. 4.243 
pring water 2 7 17 I 
| Diſtilled water : "8 : + 


ally h 


GRA 


bie feet, 
10800 ounces, then 


: arly. Farther, the magnitude of a body, 
. pars Ny is 44 may be found by dividing the 
whoſe by the ſpecific gravity in the table, See ii as 


10800 


=2700, its ſpecific gravity as 


ws {termine the ſpecific gravity of bodies accurately, 


« much care, and is liable to ſo many difficul- 
4 Po need not be ſurpriſed when we find authors | 
3 


TIE m one another. Dr. Richard Davies, in the 
duet kana. Ne 488. has with "ome pains and judg- 
ment collected all the experiments o this kind, that have 


de by the moſt accurate authors, ſhewing how 
ly they lifagree, and pointing out the cauſes of 
«their difference: and he has alſo given us the ſpecific 


11 ſeveral ſubſtances from his own obſerva- 
Ci th ET Is refer the curious, See alſo tables 
of. the ſpecific 3 of a great variety of metals, 
minerals, ores, ſtones, foſſils, &. animal, vegetable, 
and miſcellaneous ſubſtances, and fluids, in Martin's 
Philoſoph. Britan. vol. i. p. 290, &c. and Muſchen- 
broeck, Introd. ad Phil. Nat. tom ii. p. 536, &c edit. 


1702, | | 85 | 
At different ſeaſons of the year, the ſpecific gravities of | 
the fame fluids, are found different. This was firſt diſ- 


covered by M Homberg: and Joan. Caſp. Eiſenſchmi- 
dius, in his Diſquiſitio nova de Ponderibus, &c. gives 


us variety of experiments relating hereto : the principal | 
whereof, to ſave the trouble of too frequent experiments, | 


we ſhall here ſubjoin. _ . 


Xl. A body ſpecifically heavier, deſcends in a fluid | 
ſpecifically lighter, with a force equal to the exceſs 


f ; y weight, above that of an equal quantity of the 
Hence, 1. The force which ſuſtains a fpecikcatly heavier 
ym a fluid, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute 


J7aVtty of the body, above that of the fluid, under the 
fame bulk: e. 


is able to ſuſtain it. 


. Since the exceſs of the weight of a ſolid over the | 


weight of a 
over the wei 
ſame bulk; 


fluid ſpeciſically heavier, is leſs than that 
ght of a ſpecifically lighter fluid under the 
it will deſcend with leſs force in a ſpecifi- 
: * fluid than in a lighter; and, conſequently, 
alter, 
* Ap 
tl the weight of a quantity of the fluid, equal in bulk 


Ole 


amg 1. Since the ſpecific gravities of bodies of the 
Weight, are reciprocally as their bulks; and the 


ht, 


bulks of A; Bt - 
ſame fol: ** equal in weight, are as the parts of the 


uids are reci 
n. 


2. | 
* a, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter | 
of the he in a heavier, and deeper, as the proportion 


pre Pecilic gravity of the folid to chat of the fluid 


K og | 
EE A body be of the ſame ſpecific gravity with a fluid; | 


and weigh fix hundred and three pounds, or 


dr 


have, to ſwim on the fluid. 


© bulk: e. gr. 474 pound of copper loſes 53 pounds | 
of its 9 — in water; therefore a power of 42 pounds | 
u | | 


0 22 — 


deſcend more ſlowly in the former than in the | 
ecifically lighter body, ſinks in a heavier fluid, 
3 immerſed, be equal to the weight of the 


— therein; the ſpecific gravities of 
merged ee, dp Y as the parts of the ſame body im- 


6 RA 


the whole hody will be immerged; and it will remain in 
any gies place of the fluid. A 

[f a ſpecifically lighter body be wholly immerged in 
a fluid ; it will be urged by the collateral columns of 


the fluid, to aſcend with a force equal to the exceſs of 


the yo of the fluid, bulk for bulk, over the weight 
of the folie. 2 | 
N therefore, ſpecifically lighter, lying on the 
ttom of a veſſel, will not be raiſed up, unleſs the 
heavier fluid riſe above ſuch a part, as is equal in bulk 
to a quantity of the. fluid of the ſame weight with the 
whole ſolid. FFF 
XIII. The ſpecific zravity of a ſolid is to the ſpecific gra- 
v1ty of a lighter fluid, wherein it is immerged, as the 
bulk of the part immerged, is to the whole bulk, . 
XIV. The ſpecific gravities of equal ſolids, are as their 
arts immerged in the ſame fluid. 1 : 

V. The weight and bulk of a ſpecifically lighter body, 
and the weight of the ſpecifically heavier via: being 
given, to find the force required, to keep the ſolid wholly 
immerged under the fluid. 

As this force is equal to the exceſs of the weight of the 
fluid beyond that of an equal bulk of the ſolid; from 
the given bulk of the ſolid, and the weight of a cubic 
foot of water, find, by the rule of three, the weight of a 
bulk of water equal to that of the body. From this ſubtract 
the weight of the ſolid; the remainder is the force required, 
E. gr. Suppoſe the force neceſſary to detain a ſolid eight 
feet in bulk, and 100 pounds in weight, under water, re- 
quired : ſince a cubic foot of water is found to weigh 70 


paund, the weight of water under the bülk of eight feet, 


is 560; whence, 100 pound, the weight of the ſolid, 
being ſubtracted; the remainder 460 pound, is the force 
neceſſary to detain the ſolid under water. | 


Hence, ſince a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends in a 


heavier fluid, with the ſame force that would prevent 
its aſcent : by the preſent problem, we can likewiſe find 
the force wherewith a ſpecifically lighter body aſcetids 
in a heavier. apts 


XVI. The weight of a veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically | 


heavier matter; and that of a ſpecifically lighter fluid, 


being given: to determine the cavity the veſſel muſt 
The weight of a cubic foot of the fluid being. given; 
the bulk of the fluid equal to the weight of the vefiel, 
is found by the rule of three. If, then, the cavity be 
made a little bigger than this, the veſſel will haye leſs 
weight under the ſame bulk, than the fluid, and will 
therefore be ſpecifically lighter than the ſame, and con- 
ſequently, it will ſwim. | DE 3 
XVII. The force employed to retain a ſpecifically lighter 
ſolid, under a heavier fluid; and the weight loſt by a 
heavier ſolid in a lighter fluid, are each added to the 

weight of the fluid, and weigh together with it. | 
The ſeveral theorems here delivered, are not only all 
demonſtrable from the principles of mechanics; but 
are conformable to experiment. In effect, experience 
is here found to anſwer exactly to calculation, as is 
abundantly evident from the courſes of philoſophical ex- 


1 now frequently exhibited; where the laws of 


pecific gravitation are well illuſtrated. See HY DROo- 
STATICAL balance. © EE | 


GRaviTY of the air. See WEIGHT of the air, Alx, and 


ATMOSPHERE. 


Gravity, in Muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it 
becomes denominated | 


| | ave, low, or flat. | | 
Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which is that 
affection of ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, 


harp, or high. | | ES 
The relation of gravity and acuteneſs is the. principal 


thing concerned in muſic; the diſtinctneſs, and deter- 
minateneſs of which relation give ſound the denomi- 
nation of harmonical, or mufical. en | 

The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
ſonorous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quan- 
tity thereof: though, in ſome caſes, they likewiſe de- 


pend on the part of the body where it is ſtruck. Thus, 


e. gr. the ſounds of two bells of different metals, and the 
ſame ſhape and dimenſions, being ſtruck in the ſame place, 
will differ as to acuteneſs and gravity; and two bells of 

the ſame metal will differ in acuteneſs, if they differ in 
ſhape or magnitude, or be ſtruck in different 8 
So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ 
either in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion, they will 


alſo differ in gravity. _ 


Thus again, the ſound of a piece of gold is much graver 
than that of a piece of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and di- 
menſions; and, in this caſe the tones are, ceteris paribus, 

roportional to the ſpecific gravittes : ſo a folid ſphere of 


brass two feet in diameter, will ſound graver than another 


of one foot diameter; and here the tones are proportional 
to the quantities of matter, or the abſolute weights. 


— 


But 


GRA 


| But it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, 
alſo loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. 


commonly call a ſound acute and loud, in reſpect to an- | 


other which is grave, or low with reſpect to the former; 


ſo that the ſame ſound may be both grave and acute, and 


the different } 


alſo loud and low, in different compariſons. 
The degrees of acuteneſs and gravity, make the 
tones, or tunes, of voice, or found; ſo we fay one ſound. 


is in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree 


of gravity. 


The immediate cauſe or means of this diverſity of tones | 
lies very deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the dif- 
ferent velocity of the vibrations of the ſonorous body: in | 


which ſenſe gravity may be defined, a relative property 
of ſound, which, with teſpect to ſome other, is the effect 
of a leſſer number of vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame 
time, or of vibrations of a longer duration. In which 
fenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the effect of a greater number of 
vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhorter duration. 
If the vibrations be iſochronous, the ſound is called mu- 
ſical, and is ſaid to continue at the fame pitch. See 
CnornD and STRING, in Miſſic. | | 
If two or more ſounds be compared in 


the relation of 


. gravily, &c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the de- 


gree of tune. Such as are equal, or produced by jiſo- 
chronous vibrations, are called UNiSONS. . 
The wnequat including, as it were, a diſtance between 


each other, conſtitute what we eall an interval in muſic; | 
which is properiy the difference, in point of gravity, be- 


tween two ſounds. | 2 
Upon this inequality, or difference, does the whole effect 
depend; and in reſpect hereof it is, that theſe intervals 
are divided into CONCORDS and DISCOBDS. 


G 


hind them, after the regulus is melted off, an earthy ſub- 
ſtance called b:/muth graupen, with which, mixt with 


flints and an alkali, they make a kind of ſmalt, not dif- | 
tinguiſhable from the true ſmalt made from cobalt. Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 390. | = 3 

GRAVY, in Cootery, &c. the juices of fleſh, or fiſh, ob- 

_ *tained from them by coCtion, elixation, friction, or the 

like. | | . 

GRAY, or GRE, a mixed colour, partakin 

extremes, black and white. See DyING. | 

In the Manege they make ſeveral ſorts of grays : as the 

branded or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, 

_ diſperſed here and there. The dappled gray, which has 

fpots of a-darker colour than the reſt of the body. The 

light or filver gray, wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of 

| black hairs. The /ad or iron gray, which has but a ſmall 

mixture of white. And the browniſh or /andy-coloured 

ray, where there are bay-coloured hairs mixed with the 

| lack. | : | 8 | 

Gray, in Zoology, a name given in ſome 
land to the BADGER.' 


g of the two 


nav is alſo uſed in ſome laces for a ſpecies of wild-duck, | 


more common 
9 © MLS! iy 
GCRAYLING, or UBER, the Engliſh name for the fiſh 


ly known by the name of the gadwall. See 


lus of Linnzus. 5 5 
It is of a long and flatted body, the belly is ſomewhat 


broad, and the back rigid and thin. It ſeldom exceeds a | 


ound, or at the utmoſt a pound and half we 
irides are ſilvery, tinged with yellow; the tec 


on the tongue; the head is duſky ; the covers of the gills 
of a gloſſy green; the back and ſides of a fine ſilver 
grey, varied flightly, when the fiſh is juſt taken, wit 
blue and gold; the ſide line is ſtrait; the ſcales are large, 
and the lower edges duſky, forming ſtrait rows from head 
to tail; the firſt dorſal fin has twenty-one rays; the three 
or four firſt are the ſhorteſt, the others almoſt of equal 
lengths ; this fin is ſpotted, but all the others are plain; 
the tail is much forked, 
It is caug 
chiefly in the mountainous counties of England, and in 
the like ſituations in Germany, and other kingdoms, and 
is one of the fineſt taſted of all the freſh-water fiſh. It 
is common in Lapland, where the guts of it are uſed in- 


Read of rennet to make the cheeſe, which they get from | 


the milk of the rein-deer. It is a voracious fiſh, riſes 


freely to the fly, and will very eagerly take a bait. It 
feeds on worms, and ſpawns in May. See Tab. of Fi/hes, | 


5 


N? 15 Willughby and Pennant. 
GRAYMILL, in Botany. See GROMWELL. | 
GREASE, among Farriers, &c., a ſwelling and gour 


of the legs of a horſe, very frequently happening after a | 


journey. 


as | 
4 


RAUPEN, a term uſed by the German miners to expreſs | 
the reſiduum of any ore after the regulus, or metalline | 
part, is run from it. Thus the ores of biſmuth leave be- 


counties of Eng- 


called by authors thymallus, and thymus, and by Artedi 
made a ſpecies of COREGONUS, and the SALM® thymal- | 


ight- The 
th very mi- | 
nute, ſeated in the jaws and roof of the mouth, but none | 


ht in the freſh. rivers and clear rapid ſtreams, | 


dinefs | 


a 
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tions given for thole diſeaſes are to be fol 


ſtrong beer grou 


dried up with the following waſh : ta 
and apply the common white ointment, 


well fed and pampered, it may be neceſſary to have te. 


legs ſhould be alſo fomented twice a day with diſcutient 
fomentations, in which a handful or two of wood aſhes 


of Ægyptiacum, over which the following preparation, 
for the antimo 
_ diſcharged with his dung. This diſeaſe is always at. 
1 ceſſively in ſmaller quantities; put in two or three rowels, 
and adminiſter cooling emollient glyſters. Let the horſe 


of half an ounce or fix drams of fine aloes, ſh 


mony and powder of myrrh, of each 


GREASE, among Hunters, denotes the fat of a 


GREAT, a term of COMPARISON, 


GrEarT is | 


8 R A 


If the greaſe be an attendant of ſome other | 
be in vain to attempt the cure before the diſear, vill 
moved that is the original cauſe of it; and yn tes 
it be a heQtic, the yellaws; or the Fares, 


difeaſe, A 


| Ah lowed, and; 
the mean time proper applicatio 1. nd in 
8 AN * ih | 1 058 25 be uſed out- 
f the greaſe proceed from the common aud 5 
cidents, and the horſe has no other alben een ze. 
then applications that are peculiar to this dite lin, 
to be followed. In general, keeping the heels FL are 
waſhing them with foap-ſuds, chamber je, bt Vide an, b 
water, moderate exercife, à large and conrenies. "oy 
with good dreſſing, are the beſt remedies. Whe K 
heels are cracked, and diſcharge a nauſeous Want - 
are full of hard ſcabs, after cutting off the hair 52 
tices, made of boiled turnips and lard, with a Ar 
ye-flour,. with a 


of powdered linſeed, or oatmeal and r 
entine and hog's lard, boiled up with 


little common = 
nds, or red wine lees, ſhould be apr: 

to them, for two or three days, over the gene thee 
ment: thefe will promote a 9 2 which may be 
e white vitriol and 
burnt alum, of each two ounces; Egyptiacum one 
ounce 3 lime-water a quart or three pints; waſh the ſores 
with a ſponge dipped in this mixture three times a day, 
' | ſpread on tow: 
to which may be added ſugar of lead, in the proportion 
of two drams to an ounce of ointment. If the diſorder 
has advanced to a greater height, and the horſe has been 


courſe, not only to bleeding, rowels, and repeated purg- 
ing, but to the uſe of diuretic medicines. For this pur- 
poſe the nitre balls may be given in the quantity of two 
ounces a day, for a month or ſix weeks; they may be ei- 
ther mixed with honey, or given in the horſe's feeds; 
one dram of camphor may be added to the nitre. The 


has been boiled: the above poultice applied, the ſores 
dreſſed with the green ointment, and when they are pro- 


_ perly digeſted, dried up with the wafh already recom- 


mended. If the ſores are very foul, they ſhould be 
dreſſed with two parts of the wound ointment, and one 


ſpread on thick cloths, ſhould be rolled on: take of black 
ſoap one pound, honey half a pound, burnt alum four 
ounces, powdered verdegriſe two ounces, and a ſuf 
cient quantity of wheat flour. If the diuretic balls ſhould 
not ſucceed with this treatment, they muſt be changed 
nial and. mercurial alteratives. Battlets 
Farriery, . | | : | 
REASE, molten, is a diſtemper incident to horſes, in which 
the fat is melted by violent exerciſe in hot weather, and 


tended with a fever, hcat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting and trem- 
bling, inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and ſome- 
times with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. For the cure, 
bleed plentifully, and repeat it for two or three days ſuc- 


drink plenty of warm water or gruel, with eream of tu. 
tar or nitre. When he has recevered his appetite, and 
the fever is removed, gentle aloetic purgings, r. 
ou 

given once a week for a month or {ix weeks. The purge 
may be prepared thus: take of Succotrine aloes (1x drams 
of gum guaiacum half an ounce, of diaphoretic ant 
two drams, and 
make them into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn: or lt 
may be prepared with an ounce of aloes, fix rams 10 
diapente, and a ſpoonful of oil of amber. The are. 
nitre medicine recommended in the article GREASE N. 


be found of great uſe. Bartlet's Farriery: Ws. 


TR denocng a thing 
have more exten bieb it 187” 
ferred. 

Thus we ſay, 
figure; a 2 body, &c. _ 
ikewiſe uſed figuratively, 
&c. to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, 


ſion than ſome other to 


— —.— 
a great ſpace; a great diſtance; 5 ha 


in matters of mor , 
extraordinary, im 


Thus we ſay the great Turk; 
cham of Tartary ; the great 
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perors. „ Alexander the great; Cyrus the great; 

pie 1 75 2 or Charlemagne; Henry the great of 

Charles Kc. So the Engliſh frequently ſay Edward the 
FRY, he great Edward; William the great, a 

great i am III. or the great William, The Frenc 
þ | 


Wm Giles of Paris ſays, Charlemagne firſt got the ſur- 


the tallneſs and eminence of his ſtature. 
mes, chat Hugh the great of France was thus 


denominated on account of his great piety, goodneſs, &c. 


jnence over others. 8 | 
Thu we ſay, the lord great chamberlain ; the great mar- 


Poland, &c. | 
ag fs of the ſphere. See Great CIRCLE, 
CAT circle ſailing. See SAILING. | 
CREA T apparatus: See APPARATUS, 
GREAT artery. See ARTERY. 
Car Ar bairam. See BAIRAM. 
Cara bear. See URSA major. 
Grear diachylon. See D1acHyr ON. 
CaraT gun. See CANNON and GUN. 
| Cara letters: See CarPITALS. 
Gra maſs. See Mass. 
Gaear officers, See OFFICER, 
RAT repeat. See REPEAT. 
CAA ſeal. See SEAL» 
Gear tithes. See ITE. 
GREAT wardrobe. See WARDROBE 5 
CREA T wheel, in Clock or Watch-work, is that wheel which 


by gold is made, or pretended to be made. 

GREAT year. See PLATONIC year. 

GREATER barons. See BARON. 

GREATER exharmonical diefis. See DIES1S. | 
CREATER excommunication. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 
GREATER faſti. See FAS Ti. | | 

CRaeATER hexachord. See HEXACHORD. 


genus of COLYMBUS. See D1VER. 

that the bill is ſtrong, ſtrait, and ſharp-pointed ; that they 
hare no tail, and that the legs are flat, thin, and ſerrated 
behind with a double row of notches. The great cre/ted 
2 large dulky creſt ſeparated in the middle; the cheeks 
bright tawny colour, edged with black; the chin is 


white; from the bill to the eye is a black line, and above 
that a white one; the hind part of the neck and back are 


of a ſooty hue ; the rump is covered with long ſoft down; 


the breaſt and belly are of a moſt beautiful filvery white, 
gloſly as ſattin, and applied to the ſame uſes with thoſe 
of the tippet grebe. They breed in the meres of Shrop- 


ire and Cheſhire, and in the eaſt fen in Lincolnſhire, | 


where they are called gaunts. The bird fits and hatches 


its eggs in a neſt floating on the water, among the reeds | 
and flags. It preys on fiſh, and is almoſt perpetually | 


diving, and is never ſeen on land; the fleſh is rank, but 
the fat is recommended in rheumatic pains, NN and 
paralytic contractions. Pennant. Tab. II. Birds, 


ie the didapper or Do B- chick of other writers. 


alſo cohmbus major, greater loon, and greater dob-chick by 


rather leſs, and wanting the creſt and ruff. This ſpecies is 
arce in England, but is common in the winter-time on 


| Underfide of whic 


on cintomuſfsand ti pets. Pennant. Tab. II. Birds,N*16. 
REE, in our Low 


18 to ſatisfy them for offence done. 0 udgment ſhall be 


put i : 2 : 1 
a *. pence, till gree be made to the king of his 


tat. 25 Edward III. 


cus or allowance. 


7 8 Grecians, and ſtill preſerved in the works 
henes, bucydiz Kr: 1 7 2 e ee 
Phocles, Euripi des, &c. P on, | omer 3 E 3 O=- 
| beer Lan 8 2 A th — any 7 

w bippen 1 in anding all the revolutions that 


Vol. II. No I58, x 


he weight, ſpring, or ſuſee, firſt moves. | 
but 275 in Chemiftry, is the alchemical proceſs where- 


J 15. 


be little or eared grebe, or colymbus auritus of Linnæus, 


jc word is formed from the French gr#, good will, good 


ris alſo | farname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and ems | 


king Louis the 17 le grand, ſpeaking of the late Louis 


GreaT is alſo applied to ſeveral officers, who have pre- | 


GREBE, in Ornithology, is claſſed by Linnzus under the 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of this ſpecies of birds are, | 


grebe, or colymbus eriſtatus of Linnæus, has between the | 
bill and eyes a ſtripe of black naked ſkin, and on the head | 


and throat are ſurrounded with a long pendent ruff of a| 


— 


e t1þpet grebe, or colymbus urinator of Linnæus, called | 
other writers, differs from the great creſted grebe in being | 
the lake of Geneva, where they appear in flocks of ten | 
or twelve. They are killed for the De of their ſkins, the | 


h being dreſt with the feathers on, are | 


aw Books, ſignifies agreement, content | 
ood liking. Thus, to make 45 to the porties, 


"guage, or ancient GREEK, is the language ſpoken | 


the country where it was ſpoken. See | 


' 9h 5; 2 
GRE 
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Vet, from time to time of the removal of the ſeat of em- 
pire to Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been 
e altering: the alterations at firſt did not affect 
the analogy of the tongue, the conſtruction, inflexions; 
&c. There were only new words, new riches acquired 


| by taking in the names of new dignities and offices, and 


the terms of art it was before undequainted with ; but, at 
length, the incurſions of the Barbarians, and eſpecially 
the invaſion of the Turks, wrought much more conſider- 


able alterations. _ 


The Greek has a great copia or ſtock of words: its in- 


flexions are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of 
molt of the other European tongues for their ſimplicity. 
It has three numbers, ſingular, dual, and plural, and 
abundance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes a variety 
in diſcourſe, prevents a certain dryneſs which always ac- 
companies a too great uniformity, and renders the lan- 
-uage peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe. RY \ 
he uſe of the participles of the aoriſtus and preterit, to- 
gether with the compound words, wherein it abounds, 
give it a peculiar force and brevity, without taking any 
thing from its perſpicuity. _ het | 
The proper names in the Greek language are ſignificative, 
as in the oriental as well as in moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, where the learned {till find ſome, though remote, 
character of their origin. 


The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had 


a great taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated 


with ſucceſs. In the living tongues are {till preſerved a 
vaſt number of Greet terms of art; ſome deſcended to 
us from the Grecians, and others formed anew. When 
a new invention, machine, right, order, inſtrument, &c: 
has been diſcovered, recourſe has been commonly had to 
the Greek for a name; the facility wherewith words are 
there compounded, readily affording us names expreflive 
of the uſe, effect, &c. of ſuch inſtruments. Hence arco- 
meter, thermometer, barometer, micrometer, logarithm, te- 


leſcope, microſcope, loxodromy, &c. 


| GREEK, modern or vulgar, is the language now ſpoken in 


Greece, and called ph yawoon, from Conſtantino- 
ple being called Roma Nova. | 


o 


There have been few books written in this language, from 


the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any 
thing but ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed 
or tranſlated into the vulgar Greek, by the Latin miſ- 


ſionatries. 


The native Greeks are contented to ſpeak the language 

without cultivating it; the Turkiſh politics not allowing 

any of the ſubjects of their eſtates to apply themſelves to 
the arts and ſciences. _ | | 


It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe difference between the 


vulgar and the ancient Greet: it conſiſts of the termina- 
tions of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of 
ſpeech, which make a difference between thoſe two lan- 
guages much like that obſerved between ſome of the dia- 
lets of the Italian or Spaniſh : we inſtance in thoſe lan- 


guages, as being the moſt known; but we might have 


ſaid the ſame thing of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, &c. dialects. 


The modern Greek alſo curtails words, runs th#m into one 


another, and adds a ſort of enclitic particles to the end 


of them: it confounds the vowels y, 5, v, and the dipth- _ 


thongs « and ot, which they pronounce and often write 
only iota. They likewiſe often confound caſes, moods, 


tenſes, and particles. See Brerewood's Inquiry concern- 


ing the Diverſity of Languages, &c. chap. 2. 


| Beſides, the modern Greet has divers new. words not in 


the ancient; particularly ſeveral participles which appear 


as expletives, and which are introduced to. characterize 
certain tenſes of verbs, and other expreſſions, which 
would have had the ſame meaning without ſuch particles, 
had cuſtom diſpenſed with them; divers names of dig- 


nities and offices, unknown to the ancient Greets; and 
abundance of words borrowed from the vulgar tongue 
of the neighbouring nations. 5 1 * — 
Accordingly one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greek 
tongue: the firſt ends at the time when Conſtantinople 
became the capital of the Roman empire ; not but there 

were ſeveral books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, 


written with great purity after that time; but as religion, 


law, and policy, both civil and military, began then to 


introduce new words into the language, it ſeems neceſ- 

ſary to begin the ſecond age of the G. 7 

that epocha; which laſted to the taking of Conſtanti- 

nople by the Turks, where the laſt age commences. 
GREEK accents» See ACCENT. | _ 
GREEK Bible. See BIBLE. 


The New Teſtament was tranſlated into modern Greet by 


Maximus a monk, who flouriſhed about the year 1630. 
It was undertaken at the requeſt of Cornelius Haga, the 
Dutch ambaſſador at the Port of Conſtantinople, and is 
prefaced and recommended by the patriarch Cyrillus Lu- 
caris. An edition of this verſion with the ancient Greet 
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in #he column, end the modern Greek in another, was | 


publiſhed at Geneva in 1638. There was another edi- 
tion printed at London in duodecimo in the year 170g. 
The tranſlation appears to be very literal, and fo cloſe as, 
to be fometimes obſcure, * "| 398 
GnkExk church is that part of the Chriſtian church which is 
ce ſtabliſhed in Greece ; extending likewiſe to ſome other 
parts of Turky. | „ 
Fes thus called in Europe, Afia, and Africa, in contra- 
diſtinction from the Latin or Romi/h church; as alſo the 
Eaſtern earch, in diſtinction from the Meſtern. 
The Romaniſts call the Greek church the Greek ſchiſin, 
becauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, 
but depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their 


own patriarchs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics | 


ever ſinee the revolt, as they eall it, of the patriarch 
Photius. See CHURCH. | | | 

GREEK croſs. See CHURCH. 

"GREEK grammar. See GRAMMAR». 

GREEK /exicon. See LEXICON. 

GREEK maſonry. See MasonRY. 

GREEK maſs. See Mass. 

GREEK monks. See ANACHORET. | | 

GREEK orders, in Architecture, are the Doric, Tonic, and 

_- Corinthian; in contradiſtinction to the two Latin orders, 
the Tuſcan and Compolite. See ORDER. 

GREEK pitch. See PITCH. 4. 5 

GREEK 72te, or ritual, is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin. See 
RiTE. | Sy 

GREEK /tatue. See STATUE, 

GREEK teſtament. See BinBLE. 

GR&EK walerian. Sec VALERIAN, 

| GREEK wine. See WINE. | 

GREEK year. See YEAR. | | 

GREEN, one of the original coLouRs of the rays of light. 
Grafs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places ex- 
poſed to the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterra- 
neous places, or places inacceſſible to the air, white and 
yellow. Thus, when wheat, or the like, germinates un- 


 der-ground, it is white or yellow; and when it is in the | 


open air green; though this too is yellow before it be 
Greens, artificial, are very rarely ſimple colours, but pro- 
duced by mixture of yellow and blue. 5 

Two pewders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 


mixed, appear perfectly green; though, when viewed 


with a microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and 
fellow. | | | 5 

e tincture of red roſes with oil of tartar per deliquium, 

or with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, produces green. The 
tincture of many red flowers is changed into green by an 

alkali. The tincture of red roſes, and the yellow tinc-' 
ture of crocus, or the blue tincture of cyanus, and the 
white ſpirit of fal ammoniac, produce green. The ſolu- 


tion of verdegriſe becomes colourtefs by the affuſion of 


the ſpirit of nitre, and by the affuſion of the oil of tar- 
tar it becomes green again. . 5 


The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light | 


_ green, yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea green, 
dart green, parrot we and celadon green. 
All the greens are 


See DyiNG. | ; 
GREEN, mountain, or Hungary GREEN, is a fort of greeni/h 
powder found in little grains, like ſand, among the moun- 


tains of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. | 
Though fome hold, that this mountain grern is faQtitious, | 


and the fame with that the ancients called los æris, pre- 
: oy by caſting water, or rather wine, on copper red- 
hot from the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on 
copper plates laid over for that purpoſe ; or by diſſolving 


copper plates in wine, much as in making verdegriſe. | 
The painters make uſe of this colour for grafs green. It | 


is ſometimes eounterſeited by grinding verdegriſe with 
GREEN, calcined, and diſtilłd GREEN. See VERDEGRISE. 


Green, Pruſſian. See the proceſs for making Pruſſian | 


BLUE. 


Gunten, ſap. See Colours from FRulrs, BuckTHORN, | 
| | ries, but likewiſe as ornaments 
GREEN, Saxon, an extremely beautiful green colour, the | 


and SAP- green. 


proceſs of dying which is this: the cloth or ſilk is firſt te 

e dyed a Saxon BLUE; in the following manner. Having 
ground nine parts of indigo with twenty of red arſenic; 
into a fine powder, add forty-eight parts of ſtrong ſpirit 

of vitriol; which mixture ſwells, grows hot, and emits 


a ſulphureous ſmell. After ſtanding in a moderate | 
warmth for twenty-four hours, pour off the liquid part, | 
Which will be of an extremely deep blue. A ſmall quan- 
tity of this liquor, dropt into hot water, inſtantly ſpreads, | 


tinges it of a fine light blue, and fits it for dying the 
. 7 5 


- 


* 


| GREEN copperas. See CopPERR4A8. 


| GREEN lber, the name of an ancient cuſtom within the 


| every tenant, whoſe fore-door opens to Greenbury, ſhall 


GREEN, winter. See WINTER. green. 


I The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, affiſted by 
rſt dyed blue, then taken down with | 
| woad, verdegriſe, &c. and then greened with the weed, | 

there being no one ingredient that will give green alone. | 


1 
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GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory, 


" 


GREENCLOTH, clerks of the, are three officers of the board 


* « 8 - 4 * . 


prepared wool, 6th, ot fk ; and, by ge 


6, . 
compoſition by the dyers of Norwich; who p . Fo 
5675 | this 
The cloth or filk, thus dyed blase, is next t l. 

ne py decoction of weld of fuſtic, and hos in the 
our will be obtained, | 6 177 27797 Jr 09s 
Or the ſubjeft may be dyed green at one $row a 
boiling it for a little time in a mixture of * by 
I N Ay lde and 
y thus combining any blue and yellow dyes * 
. proportions, all the ſhades of oh ma 2 
rom the bluiſh green of the cabbagelea 
yellow of the olive. | 
GREEN cap. See Cay. 


ferent 
de produced, 
to the greenifh 


GREEN earth. See VERDITER, and TegRE derte. 
GREEN inch, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of LOX, he 
z ded 


ing the /ox/a chloris of Linnæus, which has a fron tinge 


of green diffuſed over all its body ; the win | 
black, but both variegated Sith Kavi ye 
This bird may be eably tamed, by carrying it into the 
dark, and putting it on one finger, and gently touch 
its breaſt with a finger of the other hand. By a 05 
ſtrokes and careſſes of this kind, and letting in the lick: 
by degrees, it will eat any bruiſed feed out of the kan 
and afterwards continue tame. See Chr onrs, , 
GREEN b. See Cod-FISHERY. | 
GREEN glaſs. See GLass. 
GREEN-hew, or green-hue, in our Old Mriters, the fame 
with vert in foreſts,” &c. : 5 
GREEN hides, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but ſuch 
as are taken off from the carcaſe. See Hips, and Cys. 
_ RYING, f | 
GREEN muſtard, an Engliſh name for the herb pirrax- 
DER, or pepperwort. | 
GREEN ant, in Ornithology, the ſcolopax glattis of Lins 
næus. See LiMosa. . 
GREEN /ichneſs. See CHLOROSIS, 


manor of Writtel in the county of Eſſex; which is, that 


pay an half-penny yearly to the lord, by the name of 
green /ilver. Blount. | „ 
GREEN <vax is uſed where eſtreats are delivered to the fhe- 
riffs out of the exchequer, under the ſeal of that court, 
made in green wax to be levied in the ſeveral counties. 
GREEN weed. See BROOM, _ | 


GREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juftice, held in tie 
compting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking 
cognizance of all matters of government and juſtice with- 
in the king's court royal; and for correting all the fer 
vants therein, that ſhall any way offend. YG 

To this court alſo belongs the authority of maintaining 
the peace for twelve miles round the king's court, where 
ever it ſhall be, excepting at London. 


the treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the great 
clatb, &c. It takes its name, greencloth, from 3 green 
cloth ſpread over the board where they ſit, whereon dt 
the arms of the compting-houle. | 


of greencloth, who attend there, and have buſineſs A 
nl 20h them by the board. All bills of p. ere 
re ating to the office, are ſummed up, and _— * 
the clerks comptrollers, and audited by the clerks ot tl 
reencloth. „ bouſbolds 
They alſo appoint the king's, queen s, and — 
diet, and keep all records, ledgers, and papers, 5 Th 
thereto; make up bills, parcels, and debentures BY 
ries, &c. and proviſions and neceſſaries for the 0 


the pantry, buttery, cellar, &c. bone of ſhelter Te 


more tender and 


garden; contrived for preſerving the or inte 


curious exotic plauts, which will not be 
cold abroad in our olimate. | 15 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only as © : 
of gardens3 bein be 
large and beautiful ſtructures, in form of n pur- 


in the plants are handſomely ranged in cafes for 

e. | 5 to the 

e length of greenhouſes muſt be proportion and 
number of plants intended to be prefers ghee? tep 
cannot therefore be reduced to rule; ark the clean, 
ſhould never be greater than their height! ſxteen 0 

which, in ſmall or middling bouſes, 93 to tent 

eighteen feet, but in large ones from tc | |, reach 

four feet; and the length of the windows avement, 2. 

from about one foot and a half above the Pale, jj 
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of effluvia, which plants of that kind imbibe very freely. 
- They ſhoul 
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within 3 round the building over the heads of 
Their breadth cannot be in proportion to 


the windows: for if in the largeſt buildings they are more 


their length; 


vy and inconvenient. The piers between 
euren , wol be as narrow as may be to ſupport the 
W ſor which reaſon they ſhould either be of ſtone, 
ar of hard burnt bricks. 
as 0 ma. in front, and ſloped off behind to about 
a incbes, by which menns there will be no cor- 
yo to take off the rays of the fun. If they are of brick. 
2 will require to be at leaſt three feet in -front, but 


uld be in the ſame manner floped off behind. 
eu — greenhouſe may be rooms for drying and pre- 


; ds, roots, &. and behind it a place for tools 
pal 3 purpoſes ; and both theſe behind, and the 
me above, will be of great uſe in keeping off the froſts, 


ſo that the wall between theſe need not be of more than 


jeks and a half in thickneſs. e 
oe of the greenhouſe, which ſhould be laid either 
with Bremen ſquares, Purbeck ſtone, or flat tiles, muſt 
he raiſed two fect above the ſurface of the adjoining 


round, or if the ſituation be damp, at leaſt three feet; 


and if the whole is arched with low brick arches under 


' the floor, they will, be of great ſervice in preventing 


damps; and under the floor, about two feet from the 
front, it will be very adviteable to make a flue of ten 
inches wide, and two feet deep; this ſhould be carried 
the whole length of the houſe, and then returned back 
along the hinder pait, and there be carried up into fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-houſe, by which the ſmoke 
may be carried off. The fire-place may be contrived at 
one end of the houſe, and the door at which the fuel is 
put in, as alſo the alh-grate, may be contrived to open 
into the tool-houſe, and the fuel being laid in the ſame 


place, the whole will be out of fight. Bradley recom- 
mends the new srovg invented by M. Gauger, and 


publithed by Dr. Deſaguliers. Bradley alſo adviſes, that 


the front of greenhouſes, in the colder parts of England, 
be built in a ſweep or ſemicircle, ſo that one part or 
Other of it may receive the ſun's rays all day. The uſe 


of fires muſt, however, be very ſparing in this place ; 


and it is not one winter in three or four that will require 
them in any part, only when the weather is very ſevere, | 
and the froſt cannot well be kept out any other way, this 

is an expedient that is good to have in readineſs, as it | 
may ſave a whole houſe of plants. Withinſide of the 


windows, in front of the greenhouſe, there ſhould be good 


ſtlrong ſhutters, made with hinges, to fold back cloſe to 
the piers, that they may not obſtruct the rays of the ſun. | 
Theſe ſhutters need not be more than an inch and a half 


thick. The back part of the houſe ſhould be either laid 


over with {tucco, or plaiſtered with mortar, and white- 


waſhed, in order to prevent the froſty air from penetrat- | 
ing through the walls. When the greenbouſe is wain- 
ſcotted, the walls ſhould be plaiſteted with lime and hair 
behind the wainſcot, to keep out the cold; and the wain- | 
feot, as well as the cieling, and every part within the 
houſe, ſhould be painted white, for the reflection of the 
lun's rays. There muſt be a number of treſſels, with 
ſorms of wood upon them, to ſupport the pots of plants, | 
the talleſt to be placed hindmoſt, -the loweſt within four | 
teet of the windows; and the rows of plants ſhould riſe 
gradually, ſo that the heads. of the ſecond row ſhould be 


entirely above the firſt ; and behind them there ſhould be 


a ſpace of at leaſt ve feet, for the convenience of wa- 


tering the plants, and for a free circulation of air. It has 
been obſerved that the placing of the cuphorbiums, ce- 
reuſes, and other ſucculent. plants among orange: trees, 
and other common greenhouſe plants, is always deſtruc- 
by making them receive an improper ſort 


d therefore be placed in two wings built at 
each end of the greenbouſe, which, if well contrived, will 

a great beauty, as well as uſe, to the building, Theſe 
Vings may be made capable of a greater warmth alſo by 
More flues, and may "Rt to contain a hot-bed of 


tanners bark for the raiſi many of the tender plants, 
natives of 3 | * | pl 5 


bilſt the front of the greenhouſe is exactly ſouth, one of 
3 wings may be made to face the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
2 the ſouth-weſt. By this diſpoſition the heat of the 
118 reflected from one part of the building to the other 


all da 

from 3 of the main greenhouſe is guarded 
ved as 

nels, 


wh : * 
extent i may be eaſily effected by the ſituation and 


diftarice of the cieling, which will ad- | 


ſeven feet and a half broad, they will be | 


are made of ſtone, they ſhould be thirty | 


vinds, Theſe two wings may be fo con- 
do maintain plants of different degrees of hardi- 


te hire-place, and the manner of conducting | 
ves; the wing facing the ſouth-eaſt is cvidently the | 
Proper for the warmeſt ſtove ; this may be divided | 


GRE 


in the middle by a partition of glaſs, with glaſs doors 
opening from one diviſion to the other. In each of theſe 


there ſhould be a fire- place, with flues carried up againſt 
the back wall, through which the ſmoke ſhould be made 
to paſs, as many times the length of the *houſe as the 
height will admit of the number of flues; for the longer 
the ſmoke is in paſſing, the more heat will be given to 
the houſe, with a leſs quantity of fuel. The other wing, 
facing the ſouth-weſt, ſhould be divided and furniſhed 
with flues in the ſame manner; and thus different degrees 
of heat may be obtained, according to the ſeaſons, and 
the particular ſorts of plants that are to be preſerved. If 
there are no ſheds behind theſe wings, the walls ſhould 


not be leſs than three bricks thick, and the back part, | 


having ſloping roofs, which are covered with tiles or 
flates, ſhould be lined with reeds, &c. under the cover- 


ing. The floping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made 


to ſlide and take off, fo that they may be drawn down 
more or leſs, in warm weather, to admit air to the plants; 
and the upright glaſſes in front may be ſo contrived, as 
that every other may open as doors upon hinges, and the 
alternate glaſſes may be divided into two; the upper part 
of each ſhould be 10 contrived as to be drawn down like 
ſaſhes, ſo that either of them may be uſed to admit air, 
in a greater or leſs quantity, as there may be occaſion. 
Miller. | | 

As to the management of the plants herein, Mortimer re- 
commends the opening of the mould about them, from 
time to time, and ſprinkling a little freſh mould in them, 


and a little warm dung on that; as, alſo, to water them 


when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and not of- 


tener; which would make them fade, and be ſickly; 


and to take off ſuch leaves as wither, and grow dry. 


| and to take them out again about the middle of May; 
though there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein; 


G 
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It is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants 


in the greenhouſe about the ſecon week in September, 


the tendereſt ſorts from places near the line, as the aloes, 
& c. being to be confined longer to the greenhouſe than 
oranges, myrtles, &c. | f 
REENLAND f/hery. See Male Fisu ERL. | 


REENLAND company. A joint ſtock of 40,0007. was by 
ſtatute to be raiſed by ſubſcribers. who were incorpo- 


rated for fourteen years from the firſt of October, 1693z 
and the company to uſe the trade of catching whales, &c. 
into and from eee and the Greenland ſeas; they 
may make bye-laws for government, and. of the perſons 


employed in their ſhips, &c. Stat. 4 and 5 W. III. cap. 
17. This company was farther encouraged by parlia- 


ment in 1696; but partly by unſkilful management, and 


1 


ture to Greenland for whale fiſhing, ſnall have all privi- 
leges granted to the Greenland company, by 1 Anne, cap. 
Any ſub- 


partly by real loiles, it was under a neceſſity of entirely 
breaking up, before the expiration of the term aſſigned 
to it, ending in 1707. But any perſon who will adven- 


16. and thus the trade was again laid open. 
jets may import whale-fins, oil, &c. of fiſh caught in 


the Greenland ſeas, without paying any cuſtoms, &c. ſtat. 


| 


in company. 


10 Geo. I. cap. 16. And ſhips employed in the Green- 


land fiſhery are to be of ſuch burden, provided with 
boats, ſo many men, fiſhing lines, harping irons, &c. 
and be licenſed to proceed; and on their return ſhall be 


paid 205, per ton bounty, for whale-fins, &c. imported. 


6 Geo. II. cap. 33. See //hale-FisHERY. 


REEN WICH he/p:tal. See HosPiTaAL. 


GREGARIOUS birds, are ſuch as do not live ſolitarily; 


but aſſociate in flights or coveys, a great many together 


GREGORIAN calendar. See CALENDAR. 
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REGORIAN chant, See CHAN T. 

REGORIAN code. See Cor | 5 
REGORIAN epocha, is the epocha, or time, whence the 
Gregorian calendar, or computation, took place. - 
The year 1780 is the 198th year of the Gregorian epocha. 
REGORIAN year. See YEAR | 


GRENADA. See GRANADO. 
| GRENADIER, See GRANADIER. 85 
GRENAILLE, a name given by the French writers to a 


preparation of copper, which the Chineſe uſe as a red 


colour in ſome of their fineſt china, particularly for that 


colour which is called 017. red, or red in oil. The china- 
The manner in 
which they procure the preparation is thus: they have in 


ware coloured with this is very dear. 


China no ſuch thing as ſilver- coined money, but they uſe 
in commerce bars, or maſſes of ſilver; theſe they pay and 


receive in hays bargains; and among a nation ſo full of 


fraud as the Chineſe, it is no wonder that theſe are often 


adulterated with too great an alloy of copper. They paſs, 
however, in this ſtate in the common payments. There 
are ſome occaſions, bowever, ſuch as the paying the taxes 
and contributions, on which they muſt have their filver 
pure and fine : on this occafion they have recourſe to 

| EN certain 
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tertain people, whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to refine the fil- 
ver, and ſeparate it from the copper and the lead it con- 
tains. This they do in furnaces made for the purpoſe, 
and with very convenient veſſels. While the copper is 
in fuſion, they take a ſmall bruſh, and dip the end of it 


into water; then ſtriking the handle of the bruſh, they 


the grenaille; they repeat the operation every time they | 


ſprinkle the water by degrees upon the melted copper ; a 
fort of pellicle forms itfelf by this means on the ſurface 
of the matter, which they take off while hot with pincers 
of iron, and immediately throwing it into a large veſſel 
of cold water, it forms that red powder, which is called 


in this manner ſeparate the copper; and this furniſhes 
them with as much of the grenaille as they have occaſion 
for in their china works. Obſervations ſur les Cotitumes 
de P Aſie, p. 309. Mere | | 


GRESHAM college. See CoLLEGE: | 
GRESLING, in 1chthyology, a name given by the Germans 


GRESSUR A; a word uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs the 
part between the pudenda and the anus. See PER1- 


to the gabius fluviatilis, or common GUDGEON, which is 
very frequent in their ſmaller rivers. | 


NAUM. 


GREVE, GEREFa, among our Ancient Mriters, is a de- 


nomination of power and authority; ſignifying as much 
as comes, Or vicecomes. See CounT and VIisCOUNT. 


The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. | 


Thus Hoveden: Greve dicitur, ideo quod jure debeat grith, 


1. e. pacem ex ils facere, qui patriæ inferunt ve, i. e. mi- 


ſeriam vel malum. | | 
Lambard makes greve the ſame. with reve. 


Hence, alſo, the words rive, portgreve, & c. which 


their baſe, where is ſituated a ſcaly nectarium to each; 


were anciently written fcrregerefa, portgerefa, &c. | 
GREWIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria polyandria 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a five- 
leaved empalement ; five petals, which are indented at 


and hath many briſtly ſtamina in the centre is ſituated | 


a roundiſh germen, which is lengthened in form of a 
column, and becomes a four-cornered berry with four 
cells, each incloſing one globular ſeed. Miller reckons 
two ſpecies, natives of Africa, and Linnzus four. 


 GREWT, in Mineralogy, a word uſed by our miners to ex- 


countries, and in the banks of rivers, in their ſearches 


ture from the reſt of the bank or bottom. This they al- 
ways underſtand to have been waſhed off from the neigh- | 


preſs earth, but particularly that earth found in the flat 


after mineral veins, which 1s different in colour and na- 


bouring hills, in the time when the ſhoad-ſtones, by 


which they train their new mines, were alſo waſhed 


down, that is at the univerſal deluge; and this wherever 


found, proves of great uſe to them in theſe reſearches, 
as it ſhews which way the waſh from the hill has run, 


and directs them how to trace the reſt, and where to 
look for the thoad-ſtones with any probability of ſucceſs. 


They generally examine the banks of rivers, where they 


have been worn away by land floods, in order to find 


TT” 


Gar, in {chthyology, an Engliſh name for a truttaceous | 


_ rivers of England. It is a very large 
to the full ſize of- the larger ſalmon, but differing from 
that ſpecies, in the body being broader, and the head 


theſe grewts, and then examine, in a ſtraight line with 
the next hill, though four or five miles off; and if there 
be any mine there, they generally meet with ſhoad-ſtones, 


as tokens of it in the way. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 6g. 
REY. See Grar. 


fix, the SALM®O erzox of Linnzus, caught in many of the 
iſh, often growing 


large in proportion; in the jaws are four rows of teeth, 


belly is er its tail is not forked, and its fleſh is | 
much finer taſted than the ſalmon; and in the places | 


and on the tongue are eight teeth; the back and ſides, 
above the lateral line, are of a deep grey colour, ſpotted 
with a number of purpliſh ſpots, whence its name; the 


_ where both are to be had, the grey ſells at the larger price. 


It comes up into the freſh-waters in the month of Auguſt, 


and is a very ſcarce fiſh. | 


Mr. Pennant believes this to be the ſewin or /hewin of 


South Wales, which is very common in the neighbour- 


hood of Carmarthen. This fiſh appears in the Eſk, in 


Cumberland, from July to September; and is then in 


ſpawn. The lower jaw grows hooked, when it is out of 


G 
G 


ſeaſon. "The inhabitants of the north of England and 
of South Wales conſider this fiſh as a diſtin& ſpecies 
from the ſalmon. - | | 
REY fly, See GapD-fly. ee 
REYHOUND. See Houxp and Doc. 


GREYHOUNDS, in Aſironomy. See CaNEs venatici. 


GREYLAG gooſe. See Goosxk. | | | 
GRIAS, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs; the characters of which are, that the flower hath | 


four petals ; the calyx is divided into four ſegments; and 

the fruit is a drupe, containing an eight furrowed nu- 

cleus. '4a | | 
8 
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GRICE, a term uſed b count me 5 
e 29 Country petlons for a young i 
GRIEF. The influence of this paſſion on ch. . 

great, ſo as often to deſtroy n nology: e 

meat, either by infpiring men with a diſreliſ — of 


by a mechanical inſtinct; becauſe f | 0r 
45 makes but bad nouriſhment, bs 2 fuch z tl 
blood than prolong life; on which account it "ihe a 
as a phyſical cauſe for the FAsTING practiſed od. h 
heathens. The influence of this paſſion extends 5,0 { 
even to beaſts; which'when indiſpoſed, not * $ fel tc 
pains to provide themſelves food, but alſo reſult take ng 6 
laid before them. Vid. Mem. Acad. Infcrint 3 T 
p- 50. ſeq. This paſſion has been found to eh 0 g 
8 e and urine. | kin. - 
IELUM, in Botany, a genus of the decandviy al . 
claſs ; the as of Ehich are, hae cb. cep om 
vided into five ſegments ; the flower has five Nea is di it 
the fruit conſiſts of five monoſpermous pericarpia S, and . 
GRIFFON, GRYPHUS, youll, in Natural H; ory the g 
of an imaginary bird of prey, of the eagle king: name . 
The ancients ſpeak fabulouſly of the gr n: the N. by 
ſent it with four legs, wings, and a beak; the © 3 fir 
part repreſenting an eagle, and the lower a lion: fe we 
| 3 it to watch over gold-mines, hidden treaſures, m. 
The animal was conſecrated to the ſun; and the ancient h 
painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn th 
griffons. M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of | 
Jupiter and Nemeſis. f 
The grifſon, in Scripture, is that ſpecies of the eagle pu 
called, in Latin, ifraga, the prey; and DYY, of the ob 
verb DD, paras, to break. | = Me 
Ihe grifon is frequently ſeen on ancient medals; and is the 
ſtill borne in coat-armour. | Xt wi 
_ Guillim blazons it rampant; alledging, that any very tra 
fierce animal may be ſo blazoned, as well as the lion. ant 
Sylveſter, Morgan, and others, uſe the term fegreiant Mme 
| inſtead of rampant. He 
This is alſo an ornament of architecture in conſtant uſe bu 
among the Greeks, 'and was copied from them, with the to 
other elegancies of architectural enrichments, by the pa 
Romans. See SPHYNX. 1585 ee OR 2 
G RIC, in 1chthyo/ogy, a name frequently uſed for the fand If, 
eel, or AMMODYTES, 5 e ma 
Theſe are common in the Thames, and are diſtinguiſhed | ad 
from the common fort by having a larger head, a blunter oth 
noſe, thicker ſkin, and leſs fat; and they are not ſo much wil 
_ eſteemed, and ſeldom exceed three or four pounds in a: 
weight. _ EOS Wo” 2 8 Ir 
GRILLADE, in Cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron; dir 
thus called from the French griller, to broil. thy 
The word is alſo ufed for the browning of any diſh, by the 
rubbing a red-hot iron over it. To grill oyſters, is to car 
put them into Scollop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with ſalt, per- be 
per, and parſley ſhred, and pour their own liquor to of 
them, covering them with grated bread, ſtewing them das 
half an hour on the fire, and browning them with a ag 
red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled after the ſame manner. pie 
GRIND. one, cos gyratilis, in Natural Hiſtory, is 2 very red 
coarſe, rugged, rough, and harſh ftone, of 2 yellowiſh Wit 
brown colour, compoſed of an irregular grit, cemented thy 
together by a coarſe and debaſed terrene cryſtalline mat: ac 
ter, and intermixed with a very few glittering ſpangles one 
of white talc: it cuts freely, but bears no poliſh; it is tak 
pervaded by water, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, 1s not to 
acted upon by acids, and burns to a deep red colour, but | rag 
acquires no hardneſs. It is chiefly dug in the northern | ”s 


counties of England, and uſed for grind-/fones, whence 

its name. | . 5 10 
GRINDING, trituration, the act of breaking or ww 4 

nuting a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, dul, 


flour, farina, or the like. Ne dog. bs 
Grinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. The dee - 
colours are ground on a marble or porphyry, a_ cle 
oil or gum- water.. | | —— for 
Some late phyſicians contend, that ene 4. ha 
formed by grinding the ſood in the ſtomach. Ts: eq 
ledged, that every part in the body is 2 veſſel or = — in 
and all the veſſels have a motion of ſyſtole and _—_— bet 
all the operations of the body conſiſt in the re 1 mu 
grinding of the humours or matters containe in les 
veſſels. 5 . off the it- thi 
GRINDING is alſo uſed for rubbing or wearing - 1015 50 
I regular or otherwiſe redundant parts of che ſur a er be 
body, and reducing it to the deſtined figure, \ uſe 
that be flat, concave, or the like. 4. asſuch; hi 
The grinding of glaſſes is a conſiderable art, cal chi 10 
Sea requites to be here inſiſted ou; eſpecialiſ e of 
of optic glaſſes. : - claſſes, the ha 
Method of GRINDING optic-glaſſes. For conven fo hoſe of 
firſt object is to provide a diſh or baſon, W. | Fi 

| in on 


| vity che glaſs is to be formed. 
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er to this, they take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, 
form it into a ſegment of a circle, having 
e baſon or the diſh intended: this done, 
a ſmith, either of obey or * 1 780 
ty exactly fitting or correſponding to the 
ent . hong ſometimes they chuſe 
ſeg e the baſon caſt; in this caſe, the rules elſewhere 

Niere for concave MIRRORS are to be here obſerved. 
— te of the baſon, thus roughly formed, is to be 
1 in the pewterers lathe, or on a ſtone mould A, 
Tab, II. Optics, fige 22. fixed to an iron axis with a pi- 
on BC, moveable by a wheel DE, and that by a winch 
"handle F. The baſon being ground on the mould till 
i exa6tly ft in all parts, they take it off, and cementing 
it to a wooden block (loaden, if need be, with lead), 
| 7 it over with fine-fifced ſand, and thus grind it over 
again on the mould, ill all the furrows or ſcratches be 

ite taken away. | wh 

La, they eh large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with 
ene {and between, till ſuch time as, its ſurface being 
well ſmoothed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the 
f its, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed when, a 


: 


| the cavity, eſpecially in a camera obſcura, does not ap- 
wy wy ono: oh Hh ft” 
he baton finiſhed, they proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the 
| purpoſe: in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and 
obſerve what colours are projected thereon ; for the ſame 
are the colours of the glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of 
the darker colours, and chuſe the brighter; but as the 
whiteſt and brighteſt have uſually veins, and befides, in 
tract of time, by the humidity of the air, are apt to cuſt 


1 and loſe their poliſh; for this reaſon Huygens recom- 
nt mends thoſe a little yellowiſh, reddiſh, or greeniſh; 


Hevelius the blueiſn. A glaſs is found to be free from 
bubbles, ſands, veins, knots, and ſpires, by holding it 
to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 

papers for the ffaws above mentioned will each project 
a a ſhadow thereon, 5 . BE 
If, inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you | 
make uſe of plate-glaſs, it muſt be divided and cut with 
a diamond into ſquares; and if jt be too thick to break 
ter otherwiſe, you may do it by laying it on a table covered 
with cloth, in ſuch manner as that the fide or part to be 
ſevered hang over the edge : for, being ſtruck with an 
iron inſtrument, in this ſituation, it eaſily breaks in the 
n; direction of the line drawn by the diamond. Having 
| thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two concentric circles 


carries a diamond; the diameter of the inner circle to 
ep- be equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that 

| of the outer ſomewhat more ; and break off the corners, 
em as above directed, and the leſſer inequalities take off on | 


h 2 a grind-ſtone, or the like. Examine now whether the | 


er, piece of glaſs be every-where equally thick; if it be not, 
ery reduce it to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron plate 
aſh with ſand and water. Laſtly, glue or cement the. glaſs 
ted thus prepared to a wooden handle N M O, fig. 23. with 
at- a cement made of pitch and a fourth part of reſin, or 
les one part of wax and eleven of r : care to be 
t is taken that the baſe or bottom of the handle N O be equal 
not to the glaſs, and that the center of the glaſs and handle 
but meet together. Smaller lenſes, as thoſe uſed for micro- 
em ſcopes, are fixed on with ſealing-wax. | | 
_ Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity | 
, en, imear over the diſh equally with fine ſifted 
mi- and moiſtened with water 3 then taking the handle with 
uſt, the glaſs thereon, work it on the baſon, ſometimes this 


Way, and ſometimes that, to prevent the form of the ba- 


ith on. When the glaſs has got the figure of the baſon, | 
| ny well of all the ſand and ith adhering, and | 
er pnnkie the baſon over with emery moiſtened in water, | 


a the glaſs thereon till all the roughneſſes and in- 
Maes are taken away : after this, the fine ſand uſed 


le; in bout. glaſſes may be of ſervice, appl. 

f y be. plied and uſed as 
4 | e temembering to take out he ſand, when too 
yl hen . ein, and ſubſtitute new in its ſtead. Some, in 


eu hereof, chuſe ſeveral ſorts of emery, each finer than 


fa i er, Or even the wder of flint calcined and 
her | or diſh, ers Y, grind the ſame glaſs in another baſon 
\ Uſe of wy — is a ſegment of a leſler ſphere, making 

n i Feng ke ſand as before, till it has got a pretty 
dr margin all around. Becauſe the 5 is 


We: a0 a mined accurately enough upon the middle 
the hare . by the mere one of the hand, ſome 
ole cally fo. % make uſe of the following machine, eſpe- 
| | Fix the , objeQ-glaſles, | b 
its = * fig. 24. on a horizontal table; exactly 
ad iron gun g let the aperture D be, through which paſs 


a arm 2 ix inches long, faſtened to the ſtaff 


L 


hair being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the | 


thereon with a pair of compaſſes, one of whoſe legs | 


fon from being diſturbed, never leaning too hard there- 
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AB: let the other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted ind * 


hole cut in the dith, and faſtened therein. Now to grind 
the glaſs, inſtead of the diſh, take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, 
and work with fand, &c. as before. _ of Ty 
uygens tells us, that he always uſed firſt a coarſe emery, 
theri a finer powder of the ſame, which would be fifty 
ſeconds in ſinking to the bottom of a veſſel of water, 
putting in freſh every half or quarter of an hour: ſome- 


times, too, he uſed emery ot fifty ſeconds, for three 


quarters of an hour; then emery of four hundred ſe- 
corids, for four fifths of an hour ; andi laſtly, emery of 
forty-five minutes, for a quarter of an hour. The fame 
effeCt is had from powder of flints, broken in an iron 
mortar, mixed with water, and ſtirred ſometimes with a 


wooden ſpatula, taking the powder as it precipitates in 


ſome certain time to the bottom of the veſſel, by decant- 
ing the water. What remains is to poliſh the glaſs. 


Fot a more particular account of the method of grinding 
and poliſhing glaſſes for teleſcopes, extracted from Mr. 


Huygens and other authors, by Mr. Molyneux, and com- 
prebending the method of making and poliſhing the 
tools, of chuſing the glaſs, of preparing the glaſſes be- 


fore they can be ground and poliſhed, of grinding the 


glaſſes, and of giving them the laſt and fineſt poliſh, we 
mult refer to Smith's Optics, book iii. chap. i. paſſim. 


The late ingenious Mr. James Short, in a paper left with 
the Royal Society, to be opened and printed after his 


death, gives the following directions for working object- 
glaſſes of refraCting teleſcopes truly ſpherical. | 


Prepare two plates or tools of btaſs, the one convex, 
and the other concave, being both portions of a ſphere 


of the ſame radius as the focal length of the objeQ-glaſs 


you want to have, or rather of a radius ſomewhat longer 


than the focal length you want, for a dioptrical reaſon z 


let theſe plates or tools be between two and three times 


the breadth of the objeCt-glaſs defired ; or, in long focal 


lengths, twice the breadth will be ſufficient; let theſe 
tools be of a ſufficient thickneſs in proportion to their 
| breadth or diameter, and let them be ground with fine 
emery exactly true to one another, working them alter- 


nately, the one above the other, to preſerve the ſame 


focal length; or, if it is defired longer, you muſt work 


the convex above the concave ; or, if deſired ſhorter, 
you mult grind the concave above the convex. 


After this, you prepare another braſs plate or tool, of | 


the ſame breadth and thickneſs as the two former, and 
of the ſame radius of concavity : its being truly turned 


on a lathe will be ſufficient ſor this purpoſe ; which tool 
is to ſerve afterwards for the poliſhing of the two ſur- _ 
faces of your objeCt-glaſs, and therefore called the po- 
liſhing tool. ks” 


Prepare a piece of ſtraw- coloured glaſs, of the plate- 


glaſs kind, of the proper diameter for the object-glaſs 


you defire, which. ought always to be broader than the 


proper aperture for that length; let this piece of glaſs be 
ground flat, in another tool, on both ſides, and as nearly 
parallel as may be, and ſomewhat poliſhed, in order to 


diſcover whether there are any veins or flaws in the glaſs. 


When you are ſatisfied of the goodneſs of the glaſs, you 
are then to prepare a handle to faſten your glaſs to. 
Great care muſt be taken in this, for fear of bending 


your glaſs by the handle; Mr. Short adviſes to take a 
flat piece o 
ſphere, to which the glaſs is to be ground; this picce of 
braſs ſhould not be thicker than two thirds of the thick- 


braſs, or rather of the concavity of the 


neſs of the glaſs, of a circular form, leſs in breadth 
ſomewhat than the glaſs itſelf, and having ſides of the 
ſame form, at right angles to the flat piece of braſs, an 


theſe ſides ought to be of ſuch a ſhape as that the fingers 


may eaſily apply to it in working, and theſe ſides ſhould 
be as low as may conveniently be, and no thicker than 
about two thirds of the glaſs. This handle is to be 
faſtened to the glaſs, by warming the glaſs and handle 


ently before a fire, and laying ſome pitch upon the glaſs 
thus warmed, till it becomes ſoſt like melted wax; and 


then laying your braſs handle, a little heated, on the 
pitch, you preſs it a little, till you are ſure there is no- 


thing between the glaſs and the bandle but pitch; you 
then lay down the glaſs and handle upon ſomething flat, 
taking care that the handle is in the middle of the glaſs, 
till it is entirely cold. It is very material to know, that 


the pitch, to be uſed for faſtening the handle to the glaſs, 
muſt be ſoft pitch, that has never been uſed nor melted-; 
for any other pitch will infallibly bend the glals. 
Vou then grind your glaſs in the concave tool with 
emery, and give it the proper figure and ſmoothing for 
the laſt poliſh, in the common manner. 5 
In order to give your glaſs the laſt poliſh, which is the 
moſt difficult part of the whole work, you are to pre- 
pare ſome pitch for covering the before mentioned poliſh- 
ing concave tool, which is done in this manner: take 
ſome pitch, 9 it in an iron ladle, and let it _=_ 
8 e 
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for a quarter of an hour or thereabouts; by this boiling, ! 
again melt it, and take it off the 


cover the whole tool, when ſpread out, to about the 


| You then proceed to prepare this poliſhing tool, for the | 
| laſt poliſh of your glaſs, by grinding this poliſhing tool | 
upon the convex tool with pretty coarſe emery, and a 


muſt have no other preſſure than its own weight, for 


ground the pitch ſo as to be all over o 0 
pyou then waſh the pitch from all the emery with a bruſh. 
and clean water; after this you take a bottle of water, 


and you put a good deal of water upon your  polifhing 


pour 17 upon this pitch-poliſher in the common man- 
er | * 


any of its proper figure ; and the oftener you do this, 


Jou then take your glaſs off its handle, by holding it 


handle off the glaſs; and whilſt the glaſs is warm, you 


on your handle as before, upon the ſide that is now po- 
liſhed, with its center over the ſpot of ink, and grind 


will be the more ſure of having your figure true. Phil. 


Method of GRINDING, Wc. the ſpecula of reflecting tele- 


GRI 


the pitch, when cold, will become hard and brittle : or 
you may ſhorten this operation, by melting equal quan- 
tities of pitch and roſin, and then there is no occaſion to 
let it boil ſo long. Your pitch being thus prepared, you 
| re, and let it ſtand 
till the pitch becomes pretty cold, or of a thickiſh con- 
ſiſtence; and having warmed the poliſhing tool a little, 
to make the pitch ſtick to it, you pour out of the ladle 
upon the poliſhing tool as much pitch as you judge will 


thickneſs of one eighth of an inch; you then invert this | 
tool with the pitch upon it, and preſs it upon the con- 
vex tool, which muſt be quite dry, clean, and cold, in 
order to give it the figure of the convex tool : in cafe it 
has not ſpread out ſo as to cover the whole ſurface of 
the poliſhing tool, you may warm the pitch by holding 
it before the fire, and preſſing it upon the convex tool, | 
as before, till it has entirely covered the ſurface of the 
poliſhing tool; you then plunge it into cold water, till 
the braſs is quite cold. „ 5 
N. B. In order to know if your pitch is hard enough, 

you preſs che edge of the nail of your thumb upon it, 
and if it receives an impreſſion, the pitch is not hard 


o 


enough. 


W—” 


— 


fmall quantity of water, in the common way that tools 
are ground one upon another ; but this muſt be done 
only for a ſmall ſpace of time, and the poliſhing too! 


fear of ſome of the emery ſticking in the pitch, and you 


muſt never allow the emery to grow uy : when you have 
the ſame colour, 


and holding the pitch tool in a ſloping poſition, you pour 


water out of the bottle ſo as to fall upon every part of | 
its furface. | | | 


You then place the poliſhing tool in a horizontal poſi- | 
tion, and you put upon it ſome putty, waſhed from all 
its gritty particles, but it need not be the fineſt waſhed, 


tool, mi:zing the putty and it together, and you poliſh 


poliſhing glaſſes. _ | | 
After you have poliſhed your glafs about ten minutes, 

you again grind your poliſher upon the convex tool with 
Emery, as before, for fear the pitch has, by working, loſt 


— 


the truer will be the figure of your glaſs ; and in this 
manner you proceed till the glaſs is quite poliſhed. 


| before the fire, till it is ſo warm that you can flide the 
take off as much of the pitch as you can with the ſharp 


edge of a knife; you then lay the glaſs down to cool, 
and, when quite cold, you drop ſome ſpirits of wine 


upon it; and this, with a cloth, will wipe off the reſt 


of the pitch. | | | | 
You then examine the center of the ſurfaces of your 


glaſs; and if it lies to ene fide of the center of your | 


_ glaſs, mark that place with a fpot of ink, and then put 


your glaſs as before, till the circular remaining part of 


the glaſs to be ground is as much diſtant from the center | 
of the glaſs on the other fide from the ſpot as the ſpot | 


was from the center of your glaſs; you then by heat 
return your handle to the center of ch 


cced to grind and poliſh this ſide of the glaſs as before. 


N. B. The concave and convex tools ſhould be ground | 


with fine emery, after you have done one ſide of your 
glaſs; for the oftener theſe are ground together, you 


Tranſ. vol. Iviii. p. 507, &c. 


ſcopes. The method generally followed by workmen is 
that propoſed by Meſſrs. Molyneux and Hadley, and pub- 


liſhed in Dr. Smith's Optics: this has been lately im- 


proved in a very conſiderable degree by Mr. Mudge, 


we ſhall adopt wherever they differ from thoſe that occur 
in the book Ju cited, For making the gages, take a 
long pole of fir, deal, or any wood, of a Fitle more 
than double the length of the inſtrument intended, and 
ſtrike through each end of it two ſmall ſteel points, and 
by one of them hang it up perpendicularly againſt a 
wall; then take two pieces of thin plate braſs well ham- 
mered, a little thicker than a ſixpence, which may be 


e glaſs, and pro- | 


a ſmooth file to the arch ſtruck, ſo 


2 


——_— 


Ou 


„ a 


about an inch and a half broad, an 


When the eb hchs hair wah true, let a 


and about one tenth of an inch broader than the ſpecu- 


in the moulds for caſting is now to be explained, ard 


. itſelf. The flaſks ſhould be of iron, and at leaſt two 


of clay, to make it ſtick. The ſand ſhould be as lite 
wet as may be, and well beaten, but not too hard. The 


the whole face of the metal, theſe pores generally fal. 


4 
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in proportion to the diameter of ce ante length 
to two; ſo that if the ſpeculum be eight "URN 28 three 
ter, theſe may be about twelve. Fix 4 diame. 
ſtrongly with rivets between two thin pieces of * the 
ſo that a little more than a quarter of an zu hausen, 
breadth may ſtand out ſrom between the en in the 
fix up theſe pieces horizontally againſt "ge S hen 
your pole, and therewith, as with a b Wall under 


an arch upon each of them ; then fil un 1 


| as One ma 
vex and the other a concave arch of the f 


Theſe braſſes are the gages to kee ane cüek. 
the tools on which 1815 ground, * ge 
ſphere : and that they may be, therefo 
to each other, it is neceſſary to grind t. 
emery one againſt the other, laying them 


for that purpoſe, and fixing one of them to the table 


piece of word 


be turned about two tenths of an inch broader than the 


intended ſpeculum, which it is beſt . 

leſs than Xa tenths of an inch thick; — * 
of ſix, eight, or ten inches broad, this ſhould be at * k 
three or four tenths thick when finiſhed, This a 4 
being turned, take ſome common pewter, and mix vid 
it about one tenth of regulus of antimony, and with tht 


wooden pattern, caſt one of this pewter, which will he 
| ee PAIRS than common pewter. Let this pew 
ter pattern 


att truly turned in a lathe, and examined b 
means of the aße before mentioned, as a pattern for 
caſting the fpecula themſelves ; and take care when it i; 
turned, that it be at leaſt one twentieth of an inch thicker, 


lum intended to be caſt from it. The manner of mat 


will ſerve for a direction as well for caſting this pewter 
pattern, as afterwards for caſting thereby the ſpeculum 


inches wider every way than the ſpeculum intended. In 
each flaſk there ſhould be the thickneſs at leaſt of one inch 
of ſand. The caſting ſand which the common founders 
uſe will anſwer the purpoſe as well as any; and any ſand 
will do which is naturally mixed with a ſmall proportion 


ingates ſhould be cut ſo as to let the metal flow in, in 
four or five ſtreams, over the whole upper part of the 
mould; otherwiſe, whatever pores happen in the metal 
will not be ſo equally diſperſed as they ſhould be over 


ing near the ingate ſtreams. Let the flaſks dry in the 
ſun for ſome hours, or near a very gentle fire, otherwile | 
they will warp, and give the ſpeculum, when cal, 2 
wrong figure : for, beſides ſaving the trouble in grinding, 
it is beſt, on many accounts, to have the ſpeculum cal 
of a true figure; and for this reaſon it is beſt to calt it 
from a hard pewter pattern, and not from a wooden on, 
as founders uſually caſt. 7 , 
For the compoſition of the metal and manner of caſting 
it, ſee SPECULUM. When the metal is caſt, the next 
buſineſs is to grind and poliſh it, for which, fays Mr 
Mudge, four tools are all that are neceſſary, v12- l. The 
rough grinder, for working off the rough face of the 
metal: this is beſt made of lead, {tiffened with wet 
fiſth or ſixth part of tin; it ſhould be at leaſt a ar 
more in diameter than the metal which is to be 2 
and for one of any ſize, not leſs than an inch thick. . 
may be cemented on a block of wood, in order to a 
it higher from the bench. | 3 
This leaden tool being caſt, muſt be fixed in 1 0 
and turned as true as poſſible by the gage to the 10 mY 
the intended ſpeculum, making a hole in the mi I 
a lodgment for the emery, of about an inch diame 18 
a metal of four inches: when this is done, * 
muſt be cut acroſs its ſurface with a graver, ns A — 2 
ner repreſented in Tab. II. Optics, fig. 25: | — * 
will ſerve to lodge the emecy, and by "on 3 
tool will cut much faſter. Any kind of on gt 
fixed on the back of the metal with ſoft 7 2 
be ſufficient ; but it ſhould cover two thirds ol 15 | 
to prevent its bendin on which 


2. The next tool is \ CONVEX braſs-grinder, order to 
"whoſe directions, founded on accurate experiments, and | 
practiſed with ſucceſs in the conſtruction of teleſcopes, 


the metal is to receive its ſpherical figure · 
form this tool, procure a round ſtout piece 0 
braſs, at moſt a ſixth part larger hon 1 
poliſhed ; and let it be well hammered! 0 
convexity, by the aſſiſtance of the bie 
intended ſpeculum: then ſcrape gon cher all overs 
ſide ſo thoroughly, that it may be wel T roper d&p® 
then caſt upon it, after it has been pert = and lead i 
into the ſand, the former cowpobtion 9 
ſuch a. quantity, that it may, 


8 


c Hambuy) 
metal to 


poliſher or braſs grinder, which is uſed for this purpoſe. 


* convex and concave braſs tools and the metal muſt be 


; groove, about the ſize o 
round juſt below it, for the more conveniently holding | 
and taking 'the metal off the tools. When the bruiſer, | 
braſs tool, and metal, are all brought to the ſame figure, | 

and have a good ſurface, the next part of the proceſs is | 


E: 1 
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inches. Gam tonfiderably. broader than the top, in 
and _— ſtand firmly upon the bench in the 
ns: hereafter to be deſcribed. This being done, it 
mo Gxed and turned in the lathe with great care, 
m f ſuch a convexity as exactly to ſuit the concave 
. This tool muſt have a hole, ſomewhat leſs than 
bes che metal to be worked upon it, in the middle, 
- "on h to the bottom. When it is hniſhed off in 
Ie bebe its diameter ſnould be one eighth wider than 
— _ is the bed of hones, the uſe of which is to 
= the ſpherical figure, and to give the metal a fine 
Fcoth face. See Bed of HoxEs. ; | | 
The 4th and laſt tool is the bruiſer, with which both 
the braſs grinder and the hones are to be formed : this 
| ſhould be made of thick ſtout braſs, perfectly found, 
120 a quarter of an inch thick, and hammered as near 
0 the gage as poſſible; it ſhould be then ſcraped, cleaned, 
and tinned on the convex ſide, as the ſecond tool was on 


the concave, and the ſame thickneſs of lead and tin caſt | 


vpon it. This ſhould be as broad at bottom as at top; 
and when it is fixed in the lathe, and turned off con- 
cave to the convex gage with accuracy, the diameter | 
ought to be of a middle ſize between the hones and the 


Having with the lathe roughly formed the convex braſs | 
grinder, the bed of hones, and the concave bruiſer, the 


wrought alternately and reciprocally, upon each other 
with fine emery and water, ſo as to keep them to the | 
fame figure as nearly as poſſible, in order to which ſome 
waſhed emery muſt be procured, by putting it into a 


bottle, half filling the bottle with water, and ſhaking the | 
mixture; fo that the coarſeſt of the emery will ſubſide 


to the bottom firſt, and the fineſt remain at the top: 


when freth emery is laid on the tools, it is beſt done by | 


gentiy ſhaking the bottle, and pouring out a ſmall quan- 


tity of the turbid mixture. The next operation is to | 
grind the braſs convex tool with the bruiſer upon it, | 


which is continued for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then the convex tool is wrought. upon the bruiſer in the 
ſame manner. When theſe have been wrought on each 


other, occationally adding freſh emery, till the veſtiges | 


of the turning tool are got out and both brought nearly 


to a figure, the ſame form muſt be given to the metal, | 
by (ranging it upon the braſs tool with the ſame kind of 


emery; taking care, however, by working the two for- 
mer tools frequently together, to keep all three exactly 
in the ſame curve. The beſt kind of handle for the 


metal is made of lead, a little more than double its | 
- thickneſs, and ſomewhat leſs in diameter, of about three | 


pounds weight, with a hole in the middle a little larger 


than that in the metal: the handle ſhould be cemented | 
on with pitch. The upper edge of this weight muſt be | 


rounded off, that the * may not be hurt, and a 
the little finger, be turned 


to give a correct ſpherical figure and. a ſine face to the 


metal, upon the hones: theſe, however, ſhould be co- | 


vered 
otherwiſe they will be liable to alter their figure; 


are in uſe, for the ſame reaſon. 


in order to give a proper figure to the hones, correſpond- 
ng to that'of the braſs tool, bruiſer, and metal, when 


ncy are fixed down to the block, ſome common flour | 


emcry, unwaſhed, with a good deal of water, muſt be 
put upon them, 


light h 
worn off, the mud th 
every quarter of a m 

$ 100n as the hones 


don der and all the turning ſtrokes are worn out 
cleared 15 + the emery mult be carefully waſhed off, and 
aeg The we: joints with a bruſh under a ſtream of 
in the ſam $ and metal muſt be likewiſe cleared 
the bloc © manner. The hones being fixed down to 


k the bruiſ. 1 
very cautious, ho 6 er mult be worked upon them with 


at 18 generated being waſhed away, 


ward, t egular, ſhort ſtrokes, forward and back- 
bail 0 right and left, turning the axis of the 
if; un ne hand while you move round the hones, by 


ift . 
W 33 and walking round the block. 


deſcribed by Mi. conduCting this operation is minutely | 


| Wonthe bones in As The metal may then be rubbed 


rubbing the wars he ſame cautious manner, occafionally 


"en in this way the hone-pavement has given 


eter, be at leaſt an inch and a half thick, | 


"= with water for at leaſt an hour before they are | 
ed, 


and they muſt be never ſuffered to grow dry whilſt they | 


and the bruiſer being placed upon the | 
ones, and rubbed over them with a few ſtrokes and a | 
and, the inequalities of the ſtone will be ſoon 


inute, with a great deal of water. | 
have received the general figure of | 


r upon the hones, in order to ſharpen 


— 
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a ine face and true figute to the metal, you may proceed 
to try the metal and judge of its figure, by waſhing the 
hone-pavement quite clean; then putting the metal upon 
the center of it, and giving two or three light ſtrokes 
round and round only, without carrying the edges of the 
metal much over the hones; this will take out the order 
of ſtrait ſtrokes : then having again waſhed the hones, 


and placed the ſpeculum upon their center, with gentle 


preflure, flide it towards you till its edge be brought a 
little over that of the hones; then carry it quite acroſs 
the diameter as far as the other fide, and having given 
the metal a light ſtroke or two in this direction, take it 
off the tool. The metal being wiped quite dry, place it 
upon a table at a little diſtance from a window; ſtand as 
near the window, at ſome diſtance from the metal, and 
looking obliquely on its ſurface, turn it round its axis, 
and you will fee at every half turn the grain given by 
the laſt croſs ſtrokes flaſh upon your eye at once over the 
whole face of the metal. This is a certain proof of a 
true ſpherical figure. 


The laft operation is that of poliſhing the ſpeculum, and 


this is the moſt difficult and effential part of the whole 


proceſs. Mr. Mudge, having made ſome ſtrictures on 
the method of Meſſts Hadley and Molyneux, generally 
followed, deſcribes at large that which he has diſcovered, 
after a number of trials, both of giving a correct para- 
bolic figure and an exquiſite poliſh at the ſame time. 
Availing himſelf of the manner of poliſhing with pitch, 
praQtiſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, and mentioned in his Op- 


© tics, he formed his poliſher by coating the braſs convex 


tool equally with pitch, which ſhould be neither very 
hard and refinous nor too ſoft, about the thickneſs of a 
ſhilling, and by applying the bruiſer to it, gave the pitch 
upon the poliſher a fine ſurface and the true form of the 
bruiſer. He then divided the leaden weight upon the 
back of the metal into eight parts, by ſtrokes on the ſur- 
face of the lead, which are marked with the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. in order to diſtinguiſh and regulate the 
turns of the metal. He alſo put half an ounce of putty 
into an ounce phial, and filled it two thirds with water; 
and having ſhaken the whole, let the putty ſubſide, and 
ſtopped the bottle with a cork: the other appendages of his 


apparatus are a ſmall - ſized camel's hair bruſh in a tea- cup 


with a little water, a piece of dry clean ſoap in a galley- 
pot, and a ſoft piece of ſponge. Theſe, as well as the 
metal, bruiſer, and poliſher, ſhould be conſtantly covered 
from duſt. | t | | | | 
The poliſher being fixed down, is bruſhed over with the 
camel's hair bruſh, after it has been wetted and rubbed 


a little over the ſoap; then the bruiſer is worked lightly _ 
upon it, till it has acquired a good face and is fit for the 


metal. 'Then, having ſhaken up the putty in the phial, 
and touched the poliſher in five or fix places with the 
cork wetted with that and the water, the bruifer is placed 
upon the tool, and a few ſtrokes given to it upon the 
putty, in order to rub down any gritty particles : after 


Which, having removed it, the metal is worked lightly 
upon the poliſher round and round, carrying the edges 


of the ſpeculum, however, not quite half an inch over 


the edge of the tool, and now and then with a croſs 
| ſtroke. The putty is repeatedly applied in the ſame man- 
ner, and wrought into the pitch in the courſe of the ope- 
ration; and if the bruiſer be apt to ſtick, and does not 
ſlide ſmoothly upon the pitch, the ſurface of either tool 
may be occaſionally bruſhed over with the ſoap and water. 
Aſter ſome continuance of this proceſs, the pitch is well 
deſended by the coating of the putty, and the metal, 
preſſed only by its own weight and that of the handle, 


and occaſionally moiſtened, moves over it with a more 
uniform and regular friction. When the poliſh of the 


metal nearly reaches the edge, the round ſtrokes muſt 


be gradually altered for the ſhort and ſtrait ones. When 
this has been done for ſome time, in the manner mi- 


nutely deſcribed by Mr. Mudge, the metal will begin to 
move ſtiffly as the friction increaſes, and the ſpeculum 
liſhes very beautifully and ſpeedily, and the whole ſur- 
— of the poliſhing tool will be equally covered over 
8 As the metal wears much, 
its ſurface muſt be now and then cleaned, with a piece 
of ſhammy leather, and the poliſher likewiſe with a ſoft 


with a fine metallic 


piece of wet ſponge. You will now be able to judge of 
the perſect ſpherical figure of the metal and tool, when 
there is a perfect correſpondence between the ſurfaces, 
by the fine equable feel there is in working, which is 
totally free from all jerks and inequalities. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, you may put the laſt finiſhing to this 
figure of the metal by bold croſs ſtrokes, only three or 
four in the direction of each of the eight diameters, turn- 
ing the metal at the ſame time: this muſt be done 


quickly; for, if the tool be ſuffered to grow quite dry, 


you will never be able, with all your force, to feparate 
that and the metal, without deſtroying the 1 by 
| | Cat, 


ä — — —— A 
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| heat. The metal will ngw have a beautiful poliſh and a 
true ſpherical figure, but will by no means make a ſharp | 


diſtin image in the teleſcope z for the ſpeculum will 


great aberration; and, indeed, the deviation will be ſo 


e 1505 as to be very ſenſibly perceived by a great indi- 


inctneſs in the image. 


Suppoſing then the metal to be now truly ſpherical, ſtop 
the hole in the poliſher, by forcing a cork into it under- 
neath, about an inch, ſo that it do not reach quite to the 


ſurface ; and having waſhed off any mud that may be 
on the ſurface of the tool with a wet ſoft piece of ſponge, 
whilſt the ſurface of it is a little moiſt, place the center 
of the metal upon the middle of the poliſher ; then hav- 
ing, with the wet bruſh, lodged as much water round 


the edge of the metal as the projecting edge will hold, 


fill the hole of the metal and its handle with water, to 
prevent the evaporation of the moiſture, and the conſe- 
quent adheſion between the ſpeculum and poliſher, and 


this will produce an intimate contact between the two, 


puſh out the cork from the poliſher to diſcharge the water, 
and give the metal the parabolic figure, in the following 
manner: move the metal gently and ſlowly at firſt, a 


very little round the center of the poliſher, then increal- 
ing by degrees the diameter of theſe ſtrokes, and turn- 
ing the metal frequently round its axis, give it a larger 


circular motion, without any preſſure but its own weight : 
this manner of working may ſafely be continued about 


largeſt ſtate, not more than. will move the edge of the 


metal half an inch or five eighths over the tool. The 
ſpeculum mult not all this while be taken off from the 
oliſher, and conſequently no freſh putty can be added. | 


t will not be ſafe to continue this motion longer than 


the time above mentioned; for if the parabolic tendency 
be carried in the leaſt too far, it will be impoſſible to 
recover a true figure of that kind, but by going through 
the whole proceſs for the ſpherical one in the manner 
before deſcribed, by the croſs ſtrokes upon the poliſher, 
which takes a great deal of time. 75 55 
In order to try the true figure of the ſpeculum, place it 
in the teleſcope for which it is intended, and uſe the in- 
ſtrument as a kind of microſcope, moving the object to 


ſuch a diſtance that the rays may be nearly parallel. At 
about twenty yards a watch- paper, or ſome ſuch object, 


on which there are ſome very fine hair- ſtrokes of a graver, 
is fixed up. The lead mult be taken off from the ſye- | 


culum, the ſpeculum placed in the cell of the tube, and 


the inſtrument directed. to the object; make an annular 
kind of diaphragm with card- paper, fo as to cover a 


circular portion of the middle part of the metal between 


ter of the metal by completely filling the hole in the laſt 


deſcribed annular piece; and the other, ſuch a round 


piece as ſhall exactly fit into the tube, and ſo broad as 


that the inner edge may juſt touch. the outward circum- | 
ference of the middle annular piece. It would be con- 
venient to have theſe two laſt pieces ſo fixed to an axis, 


that they may be put in their places, or removed from 


thence ſo eaſily as nor to diſplace or ſhake the inſtrument, 
All theſe pieces therefore together will completely ſhut 
up the mouth of the teleſcope. | „ 


Let the round piece which covers the center of the me- 
tal, or that which has no hole init, be removed; and, 
by a nice adjuſtment of the ſcrew, let the image (which 


is now formed by the center of the mirror) be made as 


ſharp and diſtinct as poſſible. This being done, every 


thing elſe remaining at reſt, replace the central piece, 


and remove the outſide annular one, by which means the 
circumference only of the ſpeculum will be expoſed, 
and the image now formed will be from the rays reflected 
from the outſide of the metal. If there be no occaſion 


to move the ſcrew and little metal, and the two images 


formed by theſe two portions of the metal be perfectly 
ſharp and equally diſtin, the ſpeculum is perfect, and 


of the true parabolic curve ; or at leaſt the errors of the 
| bye and little ſpeculum, if there be any, are corrected 


y each other. | 5 1 
, on the contrary, under the laſt ciccumſtance, the 


x image from the outlide of the metal ſhould not be diſtinct, 


PR. 4 ; 


7 


two minutes, moving yourſelf as uſual round the block, | 
and carrying the round ſtrokes, in their increaſed and 


— N 


the hole and the circumference, equal in breadth to about 
an eighth part of the diameter of the ſpeculum: this | 
paper ring ſhould be fixed in the mouth of the teleſcope, | 
and remain fo during the whole experiment, for the part 
of the metal covered by it is ſuppoſed to be perfect, and | 
JJ unemployed. ent ons 3 
There mult likewiſe be two other circular pieces of card- | 
paper cut out, of ſuch ſizes, that one may cover the cen- | 


not be found to make parallel rays converge without 


let the whole reſt in this ſtate for two or three hours: 


and by n with any degree of warmth they may | 
y the nearneſs of the operator, they will | 
become perſectly cold together. By this time you may 


GRT 


and it ſhouſd become fleceſſary, in Ode nf Þ 1 
that the little ſpeculum be Wolde = I e ith 
the metal is not yet brought to the parabolic bein that 
if, on the other hand, in order to procure ae but 
you be obliged to move the little ſec; linen 
then the figure of the great ſpecy ther oh, 
beyond the parabolic, and hath af; 1 Carrie 
form. When the latter is the caſe, | 
of the metal muſt be recovered (after har 

the handle with ſoft pitch) by bold: hf red on 


ve de. 


more row 
ed 1 few of an 
, , make in 3 
difference in the fpeculum than would de w Ef 
4. 


I figure were oh 
er in the eleſeop 
the difference ofthe 
tal would be ſo con. 
nan of the ſerew 
c | rration of a 
rical figure of the ſpeculum, and ſo pe ben 


neceſſary to a good te. 


rent 

metal perfectly coincide, and that, by ws al 
ed, the teleſcope 
net, you are not 
| | inſtrument is not 
capable of farther improvement ; for you will perceive a 
ſenſible difference in the ſharpneſs of the image, under 
different poſitions of the great ſpeculum with reſpect to 
the little one, by turning round the great metal in its 


cell, and oppoling different parts of it to different parts 


of the little metal, correcting by this means the error of 
one by the other. This attempt ſhould be perſevered 
in for ſome time, turning round the great ſpeculum 


about one ſixteenth at a time, and carefully obſerring 
the moſt diſtin ſituation each time the eye piece 13 


ſcrewed on: when, by trying and turning the great meta! 


all round, the diſtinct poſition is diſcovered, the upper 
part of the metal ſhould be marked with a black ſtroke, 


in order that it may always be lodged in the cell inthe 


ſame poſition. This is the method Mr. Short always 
_ uſed; and the caution is of ſo much conſequence, that 
he thought it neceflary to mention it very particularly in 


his printed directions for the uſe of the inſtrument. 


And farther, Mr. Short frequently corrected the errors 
of the great by the little metal in another way, If the 
great ſpeculum did not anſwer quite well in the teleſcope, 
he cured that defect fometimes by trying the effect of 
ſeveral metals ſuceeſſively, by this means correcting the 


errors of one by the other. 


The apparatus above defcribed for examining the par- 
bolic figure: of the ſpeculum, is repreſented in 7a. II. 
Optics, fig: 26. AA is the mouth of the teleſcope, 0! 
edge of the great tube: BB is a thin piece of woot 
faſtened into and fluſh with the end of the tube, to which 
is permanently fixed the annular piece of paſteboard ce, 
intended to cover and to prevent the ation of the cor. 
_ reſponding pars of the ſpeculum. D is another piece d 


paſteboard, fixed by a pin to the piece of wood BB, on 


which it turns as on à center; ſo that the great annwar 


opening HH may be ſhut up by the ring FF, or thc 
aperture GG by the imperforate piece E, in ſuch mar. 
ner that, in the firſt inſtance, the reſſection may be fron 


| the center, and in the latter, from the circumterence of 


the great ſpecutum. N 3 
Mr. Mudge has remarked, that the operation of poliſh- 


ing will not proceed well in the heat of ſummer or the 


cold of winter; and that neither this, nor the _ ol 
grinding upon the hones, will go on fo well, unleſs they 


. „ I N 
be continued uninterruptedly from beginning 1e end 


In the above account it has been ſuppoſed, that the meta 
to be wrovght was about four inches diameter; if 1 1 
either larger or ſmaller, the fizes of the hones, brunicly 
and poliſher, muſt be proportionably different. 23 
The proceſs for poliſhing the little ſpecuum o a 


ſcope mult be conducted in the manner already deſcribed 


for that of the large one; only obſerving) that as the 


little metal has an uninterrupted face, without jr 
ſo there is no occaſion for one in the poliſhel. gt "7 
wiſe that, as a ſpherical figure is the only = 2 

cafe to be attempted, the difficulty of execution 5 1 
leſs than in the former. As it is always nec braſs 
ſolder to the back of the little ſpeculum 2 PIN *Modee 
as a fixture for the ſcrew to adjuſt its als, 0 A 
has communicated a neat and ſaſe method o 1 which 
which he received from the late Mr. Jackſon, - 4" 
may be very uſeful to the optical or mathenun ho 
ment-maker upon other occaſions. Haring e 11 


hepa. | 


6 R1 G RI 


be ſoldered very well, cut out a piece of tin-ſoil GRIP E of a ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem 
ze of them; then dip a feather into a pretty | under water, chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. _ 
ſolution of ſal ammoniac in water, and rub it | The deſign of ſhaping her ſo is, to make her gripe the 


ſtrong be ſoldered after which place the more, or keep a good wind; for which { "A 
es to be lo 3 Ce UN nore, P a goo or which purpoſe, ſome 

7 he them as faſt as you can (for the air will | times a falſe item is put on upon the 5 g 

tin- | 


de their ſurfaces ſo'as to prevent the ſolder GR1PE is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run to 
wy . the whole a gradual and ſufficient heat CO 1 
taking), 


melt the tin. If che joints to be ſoldered have been 
to 


1 
much to windward of her courſe, particularly when ſhe 
fails with the wind on her beam or quarter: this effect 


he with that of Mr. Short. See farther on this ſubjet | This diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw 
of Smith's Optics, book iti. chap. 11. and Mr. Mudge's ex- | the child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe, what is 
pe cellent paper in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. art. 16. vulgarly called convulfions of the bowels. be 4 

not p. 296—348. See TELESCOPE. _ |Griees, or Col 1c, in Farriery, is an acute diſeaſe, to 


arts. it were, caſting them, ſomewhat after the manner of | with his fore feet, ſtamping with his fore feet, and re- 

r of metals, deſcribed under the article GLass, the ſurface faſing his meat; and when the gripes are violent, by 
red being left uneven, it remains to be ground and poliſhed. | convulſive twitches, turning up his eyes, ſtretching out 
lum In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontally on] his limbs, and alternate ſweats and cold damps; ſtrive - 
Ing a ſtone in manner of a table, and to ſecure it the better, ing to ſtale, turning his head frequently to bis flanks, 
e 18 - plaiſtered down with mortar or ſtucco, that the effort of | rolling about, and often turning on his back. The con- 
etal the workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not fined wind may be diſcharged by emptying the ſtrait gut 
Der ſhake or diſplace it: to ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong | with a ſmall hand dipt in oil, and thus the neck of the 
oke, wooden frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher bladder 1s eaſed of its load, and the horſe ſtales. It is 
the than the glaſs: the bottom or baſe of the grinding en-| always proper to bleed young and plethoric horſes in the 
yays gine is another rough glals, about half the dimenſions neck-vein. The following ball and clyſter ſeldom fail of 
that of the former; on this is a wooden plank, cemented | giving relief: take Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and 
Vin 


promote the triture, the plank or table being faſtened to] prunella, or ſaltpetre, an ounce; oil of juniper one 
rrors a wheel, which gives it motion, This wheel, which is] dram; ſalt of tartar two drams; make theſe ingredients 
the at leaſt five or fix inches diameter, is made of a very into a ball with any ſyrup; and give it whole, waſhing 
ope, hard but light wood, and is wrought by two workmen] it down with a re ie of juniper-berries, or a. horn 
q of placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter-| or two of ale. If this ball does not ſucceed, and make 
r the _ nately ; and ſometimes, when the work requires it, they | the horſe break wind and ſtale plentifully, in an hour or 
io turn it round. By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual at-| two give him another ball, and add to it a dram of ſalt 
Parte trition is produced between the two glaſſes, which is] of amber; and this may be repeated a third time, if ne- 
.I. ſavoured by water and ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed | ceſſary: during the fit, let the horſe have gentle exerciſe. 
, : between; ſand ſtill finer and finer being applied, as the | Let the following clyſter be given between the balls, or 
oOo 


thick 
| co 
COſ- 
ce of 
3, on 
nular 


rubbed, cloathed, and littered with clean ſtraw up to his 
r the ſour wooden handles at the four corners of the upper | belly: and a pint of brandy, rum, or geneva, with as 
os | None or carriage, for the workmen to take hold of, and | much ſweet oil, may be given for a drink; and if this 
ron 


ce of 


bf a a pint of oil, which, given warm, will purge in two or 
olſh- GRINETTA, in Ornithology, the name of a water fowl | three hours. a er 
I the of the gallinula or moor-hen kind, having open feet,, The bilious inflammatory gripes are attended with a fe- 
er oi and no membranes annexed to them. This is the RAL- ver, beſides more of the preceding ſymptoms: the horſe 
bo Us perxana in the Linnæan ſyſtem. It is ſmaller than | alſo generally throws out a little looſe dung, with hot 
bn = the moor-hen and the water-rail. Its legs are of a duſky | ſcalding water, the blackiſh or reddiſh colour and fœtid 
ow _ Freeniſh colour, and its toes very long; its beak very | ſmell of which denote an approaching mortification. In 
Ins mort, compreſſed ſideways, and pointed at the end, and | this caſe three quarts of blood ſhould be immediatel 
Amen 8 covered at the origin with a deep yellow ſubſtance, | taken away, and the bleeding ſhould be repeated, unleſs 
. looking like a plaſter put on it. The head is brown, | the ſymptoms abate in a few hours. The emollient clyſ- 
_  Hotted with black; the neck a deep olive, ſpotted with | ter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, ſhould be 
4" white; from the bill, beyond the eyes, is a broad grey | thrown up twice a day, and gum Arabic water ſhould be 
Hole ar; the feathers of the back are black next their ſhafts, | plentifully drank, and a pint of the following mixture 


| like» 


difſerent colour of the metals. 


CxinDING is alſo uſed for a coarſer and leſs accurate me- 


- particularly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, &c. 


It is to be noted, that only the large 


CRINDERS, molares dentes. See MOLARES. | 


+ they will not be thicker than a hair: 
CA ſurfaces be ever ſo extenſive, the ſoldering 
m_ conducted in, the ſame manner, only that care 
za de taken, by general preſſure, to keep them cloſe 
= ther. In this manner, for inſtance, a ſilver gradu- 
ha 1 late may be ſofdered on to the braſs limb of a qua- 
oy ſo as not to be diſcernible by any thing but the 


We ſhall cloſe this article with obſerving, that a method 
of giving the parabolic figure to his great ſpeculum was 
point of perfection which Gregory and Newton had 
hed for, but deſpaired of attaining, and which Had- 
ley does not appear to have attempted either in his New- 
tonian or Gregorian teleſcope. Mr. Short is ſaid to have 
ofleſſed the ſecret 3 however it died with that ingenious 
Fiſt The method diſcovered by Mr. Mudge, above 
recited, is, as he has ſtrong reaſons to believe, the ſame 


thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body, 


In the new method of working large plates of glaſs for 


looking-glaſſes, coach-glaſſes, &c. by moulding, and, as | 


thereto 3 and upon this are proper weights 4 to 


grinding is more advanced: at laſt emery is uſed. We 


need not add, that as the upper or incumbent glaſs po- 


liſhes and grows ſmoother, it mult be ſhifted from time 


to time, and others put in its place. 


thus ground with a mill; for the middling and ſmaller 


ſorts are wrought by the hand; to which end there are | 


comes under the denomination of poliſhing. 


then olive-coloured and edged with white; the ſcapulars 


ſt ſize glaſſes are 


dire it motion. What remains to the perſection of glaſs, 


is partly occaſioned by the ſhock of the waves that ſtrike 


the ſhip perpetually on the weather- quarter, and force 


the ſtern to leeward ; but principally by the arrangement 
of the fails, which diſpoſes the ſhip continually to edge 


to windward, while in this fituation of failing : in ſuch 


caſe they ſay ſhe gripes. 


GRIPES, tormina ventris, in Medicine, a ſort of colic, or 


painful diſorder of the lower belly, occafioned by ſome 
ſharp pungent matters vellicating the parts, or by wind 
pent up in the inteſtines. See CoLic and Dystn- 
TERY, 1 — 
The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young chil- 
dren, and may be cauſed by the aliment they uſe, which 


is conſiderably different from what they had been accuf- 
tomed to in the uterus. 


The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give 


occaſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. 


which horſes are very often ſubject. There are three 


different ſpecies of this diſorder, viz. the flatulent or 
windy, the bilious or inflammatory, and the dry gripes. 


The firſt is known by the horſe's alternately and fud- 


denly lying down and riſing; by his ſtriking his belly 


pounded juniper berries, of each half an ounce; ſal 


alone, and repeated occaſionally : take chamomile flowers 


two handfuls; aniſe, coriander, and fennel ſeeds, of each 
an ounce; long pepper half an ounce; boil them in 
three quarts of water to two; and add Dafty's elixir, or 

gin, half a pint; oil of amber, half an ounce, and ol _ 
of chamomile eight ounces. The horſe ſhould be well 


ſhould not ſucceed, boil an ounce of pepper or ginger in 


a quart of milk, and add to it a handful of ſalt, and half 


ſhould be given every two of three hours, till favourable 

this ar olive, finely marked with two ſmall white ſpots on | looſe ſtools are procured, and then only night and morn- 
ro each web. It js common in Italy and Germany, but] ing, till the diſorder is removed. ake ſenna, three 
* G not ſo frequent in England, where it is ſaid to be migra- | ounces, and ſalt of tartar half an ounce; infuſe them 
** try. It inhabits the ſides of ſmall ſtreams, concealing | for an hour or two in a quart of boiling water, and add, 
_ welt among the buſhes. Its uſual weight is about ſour | two ounces of lenitive electary, and four of Glauber 
eh ounces five drams. | ſalts. If the diſorder increaſes, recourſe muſt be had to 
115 Kod or GR1ÞE, in Huſbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut acroſs | the jeſuit's bark, which ſhould be given in the decoction 
11 b ner or ploughed land, in order to drain it. It] to the quantity of a pint every three hours, with a gill 
he 0 Upnifies a handful; as, a gripe of corn. ol red port wine. In a caſe of leſs conſequence, take dia- 
qais uin Mechanics. See CRANE. | pente, one ounce ; diaſcordium, half an ounce ; powder- 
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GRIiPEs, in Sea Language, is the name of a machine 


eyes, and uſed to ſecure the boats upon the deck of a 
ſhip at fea, and prevent them from being ſhaken by the | 


GRISLAGINE, in chthyology, the name of a freſh-water 


low the ſide-lines, are of a filvery whiteneſs. The ſide- 


 GRISLEA, in Botany, a genus of the offandria monogynta | 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe: the perian- | 


_ faſhioned ſhape; it ftands ere, and is divided into four 
fegments at the end; the flower conſiſts of four oval | 
petals, extremely ſmall, ſcarce indeed exceeding in fize | 
the feyments of the cup from which they ariſe; the | 
ſtamina are eight ſubulated, erect, and extremely long 
filaments; the antherz are fimple and erect; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is capillary, and of | 


80 
G 


_ GRIST, denotes coRn ground, or ready for grinding. 


G 


GRITHSTOLE, in our 01d riters, a place. of 


GRITS, in Natural Hiſtory. See SAB 5 | 
GRITT-/tone, is a ſtone conſiſting of particles of ſand ag- 
glutinated together. Of this kind of ſtone there are | 


ſand that compoſe them, the different properties of theſe 


ſands, and their different degrees of compactneſs and 
- agglutination. Some of thefe ſtones are uſed for build- 


CROAT, an Engliſh money 


GRO 


ed myrrh two drams; make theſe into a ball with two 
drams of oil of amber, and give it twice or thrice a 
day. 

The dry gripes ariſe often from coſtiveneſs, and are diſ- 


covered by the horſe's frequent and fruitleſs motion to | 
dung, the blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, the fre- 


quent and quick motion of his tail, the high colour of 
his urine, and his great reſtleſſneſs. The ſtrait gut 
ſhould, in this caſe, be ſearched by an oiled hand: then 


throw up the following emollient clyſter twice a day : | 


take marſhmallows and chamomile flowers, of each a 
_ handful; bruiſed bay-berries and fennel feeds, of 
each an ounce; boil them in a gallon of water to three 


quarts; and having poured the liquor into a pan, dif- | 


folve it in half a pound of treacle, and a pint of linfeed, 
or of dry common oil. The purging drink prefcribed 


for the inflammatory gripes ſhould be alfo given, till the | 


ſymptoms are removed. The diet for a horſe with the 
gripes ſhould be ſcalded bran, warm water-gruel, or wa- 
ter prepared by diffolving four ounces of gum Arabic in 
a quart of water and mixing it with other water. Far- 
mer's Dict. art. Gyipes. | 


formed by an affemblage of ropes, hooks, and dead- 


labouring of the veſſel. The hooks, which are faſtened 
at their ends, are fixed in ring-bolts in the deck on each 
fide of the boat; whence, paſting over her middle and 
extremities, they are extended, br means of the dead- 
eyes, fo as to render the boats firm and ſecure. 


fiſh, of the cyprinus kind, with whitiſh fins, and eleven 


rays in the anal fin, common in rivers of Germany. It | 


ſomething approaches ro the common roach in ſhape. 
Its back is of a duſky blue, and its belly and ſides, be- 


lines are yellow and dotted, and over theſe there is an in- 
terrupted blackiſh line running into ſeveral oblong ſtreaks 
from the gills to the tail. 


thium confiſts of one leaf, and is of a tubulated bell- 


the length of the ſtamina ; rhe ſtigma is ſimple ; the 
fruit is a globoſe, fingle-celled, polyſpermous capſule. 
It is an American tree, extremely well diſtinguiſhed 
from all others by the flower alone. | 


RISLY /ced, among Herbaliſis, denote thin, flat, fkinny | 


ſeeds. : 


RISOLA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the lark 
kind, deſcribed by Aldrovandns, and ſuppoſed by Mr. | 
SPIPOLET TA, or tord:no, | 


Ray to be the ſame with the 


of the Venetians. | 


RIZZLE, is ſometimes uſed for Gray. 


GRITHBRECHE,m our Old Mriters, the fame with breach | 


of the peace. In this ſenſe we find it mentioned in leg. 
Hen. I. cap. 36. In cau/is regiis grithbreche 100 fl. 
emendabit. e | 1 
It comes from the Saxon, grithbryce, which ſigniſies the 
ſame. _ 8 | Be | 


Blount. See FRIDSTOLE. 


URR#. 


many varieties, differing in the ſize of the particles of 


ing, others for grinding, others for whetting ſharp ſteel | 
inſtruments, and others for filtrating water. See FIL TRE, 


GRrinD-/lone, WHE T. tone, and STONE. i 
GROANING, in Hunting, a term uſed for the cry or 


noiſe of a buck, | | 
of account, equal to four | 
pence. | | | | 
Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, Bo- | 
hemians, French, &c. have likewife their groats, groots, 
roches, gros, &c. | | 
e had no ſilver MONEY in the Saxon times bigger | 
than a penny; nor after the Conqueſt; till Edward III. 
who about the year 1351. coined groffes, i. e. grvats, or 
oreat pieces which went for 44. a- piece, and half proats; | 
and ſo the matter ſtood tilt the reign of Henry VIII. 


| GROMPHENA, in Botany, 


8 — — 


ſanctuary. 


GRO 


Groars, a term uſed in mary parts of the 
_ culled oats, or oats only half-ground. 
GROCERS, by the ſtat. 7 Edward II. ca 

thoſe who engroſs merebandize. See Excy 
— ee oy thoſe who deal in lägen, lien, | 
and form one of the incorporated co; ee 
Ml... CoMPANY._ a 1 ccd companies of London, 
zROGRAM, in the Mann factory, a for "IR 
of filk and mohair, being 0 reality 1 me made 
fety, coarſer and thicker than ordinary: im A tk. 
GROIN, in Anatomy. See IN GUEN. | 
GROMA, among the Romans, a way wife, Of ne 
1 ; 1 thoſe has uſed it weite al ft | 
matici, and the place in the camp w : 1 
e itiſc. : nne kept, 
GROMMETS, in a $h:p, are ſmall wreaths, 
ftrand of rope, and uſed to faſten the upper edge of 
ſtay- ſail to its reſpeAive ſtay, in different en v2 
means of the grommets the ſail is accordingly hoiſt * 
lowered. Inftead of theſe HAN ks have been latch 1. 
troduced. | 25 


Kingdom le 
P- 5. i; uſed fy 


formed of ; 


a name uſed by ſome authors 
particularly by Pliny, for the Omni badet heed 
. GOLD, 9 5 ä 7 | 
GROMWELL, or Grom11.1., in Botany, lit} 
a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs, 
are theſe: the flower hath a permanent empalement, 
cut into five parts; and one petal, with a eylindricat 
tube, divided into five obtuſe points at the brim; the 
chaps are perforated ; it has five ſhort ſtamina, which 
are ſhut up in the chaps of the petal z and hath four ger 
mina, which turn to ſo many oval, hard, ſmooth, acute. 
pointed feeds, fitting in the ſpreading empalement, 
Miller reckons five ſpecies, and Linnæus ſeven, The 
ſeeds of the greater upright gromwel/ have been account. 
ed powerfully diuretic, and cleanſers of the reins and 
ureters, being boiled in wine or water; and of great 
ſervice againſt the ſtone, gravel, or ſtoppage of urine, 
as alſo againſt the heat of it, and a gonorrhœa. Matthi. 


ofpermum, a 
Its character 


| olus commends two drams of the powder, to be given 


in women's milk, as a fpeedy help in hard labour. But 


of the hairy gromwel!, or altanet, with ſcarlet flowers are 
externally of a deep purpliſh red colour, and the corticil 
part communicates a fine deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous ſubſtances, and to rectified ſpirit of wine, Its 


See ANCHUSA. 


| GRONDEUR, a name given by the French in Americato 


a fiſh which is commonly eaten there; the jaws of 
which have been brought into Europe, and being exa- 
_ mined by Mr. Juffieu, were found beſet in a remarkable 
manner with teeth, which perfectly reſembled the bu- 
fonitæ, called crapandines, and by ſome 
and which, in their foſſile ſtate, had been for many ages 
accounted gems. The arrangement of theſe teeth 1 
ſuch, that the whole flat ſurfaces of the upper and lower 
jaw are in a manner paved with them. They are of 
different ſhape and fize in the different parts; thoſe 
placed towards the edges were of the ſmall and flat kind, 
commonly found in Malta, and called ſerpents-ches; and 
the larger z0ad-/fones, as they are called, were placed 


two ſtraight rows, or lines, along the center of each Jaw. 
Each of theſe teeth is articulated by a gomphoſis in the 
jaw, and when taken out, they all have that natural ca- 

vity which is found in the hinder part of the foſule ones. 

The ſockets of theſe teeth have much the appearance of 

thoſe from whence teeth have been frequently changed, 
and probable the fiſh ſheds them often in the courſe of 
its life, Mem, Acad. Par. 1723. „ 
GRONNA, in our Olli //riters, a deep pit, or bitumin. 
ous place, where turfs are dug for burning. 


nia claſs; the characters of which are: that the 
flower hath a ſingle-leaved coloured empalement, 3 
to five parts; five ſmall petals; and five hairy faint 
inſerted alternately in the empalement z the . 
comes a roundiſh coloured fruit, with one cell, inc 5 
one large roundiſh ſeed. There is only one ſpecies, ur 
diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz. 2 fo 
GROOM, denotes a ſervant in ſome inferior F * 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old wore, 
garcio, and the French garen. 
The word is formed from the Flemiſh, 
GRooM is the denomination of ſeveral office 
in the king's houſhold. | : 
There eee of the almonry, gr 99s of the ae 0 
ing-houſe, grooms of the great- chamber, the rent of the 
ber, and the bed-chamber, grooms of the roves, 
ward-robe, &c. 
Groom of the ſtole. See STOLE, | 


am, puter, à boy: 
rs and ſervants 


ſhold, whoſ — 


who, in 1505 firſt coined ſhillings. | 


GRouOM porter is an officer of the hou 


they have long been diſcarded from practice. The root 


chief uſe is for colouring oils, plaſters, lip-ſalves, &, 


23 | 


more toward the middle; the largeſt of all being placed in 


GRONOVIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monte. 
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GRO 


he king's lodging futniſhed with tables, | 
and firing; as allo to provide cards, dice, 
diſputes ariſing at cards, dice, bowl- 


i to fee t 
irs, {tools, p 
7 and to decide 
: 0. | 7 | N : ET + 48, VO 
| : ed for a ſervant, appointed 
more particularly uſ ; 5  2PPO 
ee re in the ſtables. See EQueRy. 
to atte or GROVE, among Joiners, denotes the channel 


ae? by their plough in the edge of a moulding, 


e, or afl. TE 1 Y 
Wo « alſo denotes a gardener's tool for tranſplanting. 
flowers. 


Groove, m Mining, is the ſhaft, or paſſage into the lead- 


iff which they draw up their ore. They are 
ne de ſunk in th wein, and ſometimes out. 
CO ZDISH T8, in Botany, à name given by the Ruſ- 
gans to a ſpecies of muſhroom reſembling our pepper, or 
| milky-moſhroom, deſeribed by Lifter, Ray, &c. bat 
lager. The groozdiſhys is very broad and thick, and 
thounding with an acrid juice. The Ruſſians preſerve 
hem in pickle, and eat them with their meats. When 
tenſreſh they inflame the mouth and throat, and endan- 
er ſuffocation. Phil. T ranſ. Ne 89. oh 
R08, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering 
to our groat. | No | | 
A pound gros, livre de gros. See PoUND and LIVRE. 
1088, or GRo0SSUS, in our Ancient Law Writers, de- 
notes a thing abſolute, and not depending on another. 
Thus, villain in groſs, villanus in graſſo, was a ſervant, 
who did not belong to the land, but immediately to the 
rſon of the lord; or a ſervile perſon not appendant, 
or annexed, to the land or manor, and to go along with 
the tenures as appurtenant to it; but like other perſonal | 


diſpoſal. | 10 
R088, advowſon in. See ADVOWSON. ; 5 
doss-BEAN, in Zoology, a name by which we commonly 
call the COCCOTHRAUSTES, called alſo at other times the 
haw-finch. This is the LOoXIA coccothrauſtes in the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem. 5 | ; | 
tos, in common. See COMMON. | 3 7 
voss weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods, 
with their duſt and drofs, as alſo of the bag, caſk, cheſt, 
de. wherein they are contained; out of which gro/s | 
weight, allowance is to be made of tare and tret. 

ROSS average. See AVERAGE, | 

oss is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen. 

ROSSA, a groat. Conceſſa ęſt regi una groſſa, que con- | 
tinet quatitor 1 de quolibet viro et muliere, Knigh- 
ton, an. 1378. js 5 | 4 
10881355 in our Ancient Law Books, fignifies ſuch | 
wood, as has been, or is, either by the common-law, or 
cuſtom of the country, reputed timber. | 
ROSSULARIA, or R1BEs, See GooszBERRV. 
ROTESQUE, GRomTEsc, 


" whimſical figure, or deſign of a painter, or engraver 


monſtrous, The name ariſes hence, that figures of this | 
| kind were anciently much uſed to adorn the grottos 
wherein the tombs of eminent perſons, or families, were 
incloſed. Such was that of Ovid, whoſe grotto was diſ- 
corered near Rome about one hundred years ago. | 
Calot, a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonder- 


eonardo da Vinci. 


or wildly pleaſant, in a perſon's dreſs, diſcourſe, 


groteſque they are. 
tamments in 


dreſſed; . 
| fled; as harlequins, ſcaramouches, &c. 
s piven us | 


| 2 very groteſque 
| — Italian poets are full of grote/que defcriptions. 
hi — GROTBSK-work, or GROTTESCo, de- 
ur N or composition, in painting, and ſculp- 
A thin ; - oteſque manner, or taſte; conſiſting either 
F 2. which are merely imaginary, and have no ex- 
ofthe wa nature, or of things turned and diſtorted out 
Gra its NG, ſo as to raiſe ſurprize and ridicule. | 
| tne: ir work is much the fame with what we ſome- | 
„allo call antique and moriſco. „ 
GRorzsks, are particularly uſed for 
dinges, fruit, SEED of — compounded with 
v ee painted by Raphael in the apartments of 
of =_ _ re h ngelo in the 
com jeo in the Capitol. Vitruvius calls 
Mor, 0.0 this kind 8 
| | OTTA, in Natural Hiftory, a large de 
er ! al tii/tory, a large dee 
n, or den in Aa mountain or rock. OO a K 
"an, grotta, formed, according to Me- 
t grottg — 5 Latin crypta: Du Cange obſerves, 
Latin. ated in the fame ſenſe in the corrupt 


goods and chattels of his lord, at his lord's pleaſure and 


having in it ſomething ridiculous, extravagant, and even | 


e. Maſquerade habits are the more valued, the more | 
Our theatres preſent us with enter- | 
roteſque characters, i. e. perſons quaintly | 
Planudes | 
Nd of Aſop. Arioſto 


or GROTTESQUE, a wild, 


genius for deſigning groteſques : the like is faid of | 


We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whim. 9 


bats, as they do in almo 


R fog accidentally, with lead- ore. 


of an amazing beauty. 


vas —© 


CEE as „ 1 of OW" HO! bas ; 
The ancient anchorets retired into dens, and. grortos, to 
apply themſelves the more attentively to meditation. 


ey-hole, Elden-hole, Poob's-hoſe, and the Devil's 


A —ſe in the Peake, are famous among the natural ca- 
verns or grottos of our country. 3 

The entrance to Okey-hole, on the ſouth fide. of Men- 
dip-hills, is in the fall of thoſe hills, which is beſet all 
about with rocks, and has near it a precipitate deſcent 
of near twelve fathoms deep, - at the bottom of which 
there continually iſſues from the rocks a conſiderable 
current of water. The naked rocks above the entrance 
ſhew themſelves about thirty fathoms high, and the 
whole aſcent of the hill above is about a mile, and is 
very ſteep. As you paſs into this vault, you go at firſt 


upon a level, but advancing farther, the way is found to 


be rocky and uneven, ſometimes aſcending, and ſome- 
times deſcending. The roof of this cavern, in the high- 
eſt part is about eight fathoms from the ground, but in 
many particular places it is ſo low, that a man muſt 


ſtoop to get along, The breadth is not leſs various than 
the height, for in ſome places jt is five or fix fathoms 


wide, and in others not more than one or two. It ex- 
tends itfe}f in length about two hundred yards. People 
talk much of certain ſtones in it, reſembling men and 
women, and other things, but there is little matter of 
curioſity in theſe, being only ſhapeleſs lumps of a com- 
mon ſpar. At the fartheſt part of the cavern there is a 


good ſtream of water, large enough to drive .a mill, 


which paſſes all along one fide of the cavern, and at _ 


ſlides down; about fix or eight fathoms, among the rocks, 


and then preſſing through the clefts of them, diſcharges 
itſelf into the valley, 3 5 3 
The river within the cavern is well ſtored with eels, and 
has ſome trouts in it; and theſe cannot have come from 
without, there being ſo great a fall near the entrance. 
In dry ſummers, a great number of frogs are ſeen all 


along this cavern, even to the fartheſt part of it; and on 


the roof of it, at certain N hang vaſt numbers of 


which is either level, or but ſlightly aſcending or deſ- 


cending; and even in the more perpendicular ones they 
are ſometimes found, provided they are not too narrow, 


and are ſufficiently high. The cattle that feed in the 


_ paſtures, through which this river runs, have been known 


to die ſuddenly ſometimes after a flood; this is probably 
owing to the waters having been impregnated, either na- 
Philoſoph. Ob- 


ſerv. of 2 P- 2. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 480. p 223. we 


have an account of a ſubterranean grotto, or cavern, 


near Weredale, about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of New- 


caſtle. 


Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular chaſm, three 
miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural wonders 


of the Peak. 


Its depth 1s unknown, and is pretended 
to be unfathomable. 


be deceived, unleſs his plumbet was very heavy; the 


weight of a rope of that length might well make the 
landing of the plumber ſcarce perceivable. Phil. Tranſ. 
FVV 8 
Peak's-hole, and Pool's-hole, called alfo the Devil's 


A—fe, are two remarkable horizontal ſprings under 


mountains; the one near Caſtleton, the other juſt by 


Buxton. They ſeem to have owed their origin to the 


ſprings which have their current through them: when 


the water had forced its way through the horizontal fiſ- 
ſures of the ftrata, and had carried the looſe earth away 
with it, the looſe ftones muſt fall down of courſe : and 


where the ſtrata had few or no fiſſures, they remained 


entire; and ſo formed there very irregular arches, which 


are now ſo much wondered at. The water which paſſes 
_ through PooP's-hole is impregnated with particles of lime- 
ſtone, and has incruſted the whole cavern in ſuch a man- 


ner that it appears as one ſolid rock. Martyn, in Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 407. p. 27, & feq. 


In grettes are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſta- 
lactites, and other natural conglaciations, and thoſe often 


M. Homberg conjeCtures, 
that the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos vegetate, 
or grow. That author looks on this grotto as a garden, 
whereof the pieces of marble are the plants; and en- 
deavours. to ſhew, that they could only be produced by 
ſome vegetative principle. Mem. Acad. anno 1702, | 
At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pil- 
lars and orders of architecture of marble, with their or- 
naments, &c. ſcarcely inferior to thoſe of art; but they 
all grow downwards: fo that if this too be a garden, 
the plants are turned upſide down. Mem. de “Acad. 
anno 1711. | 


The Zirchinitzer- ſea, or lake, in Carniola, famous for 


being full of water, fiſh, &c. the belt part of tbe year, 
| A 


all caverns, the entrance of 


Cotton tells us he ſounded 884 
yards; yet the plumbet ſtill drew. But he might eaſily 


from ſeveral circumſtances, 
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and quite dry, and 


* 


roceeds from ſome 
1s made highly probable by Mr. 
N ror. 


bearing graſs, corn, &c. the reſt, 
avaſor, Phil. Tranſ. 


famous in natural hiſtory; as, 
ttle cavern near Pozzuoli, four 
leagues from Naples, the ſteams whereof are of a me- 
phitical or noxious quality; whence alſo it is called boc- 
ca venenoſa, the poiſonous mouth. See ME rHITIS. 
Two miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Mead 
go de Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called 


la Grotta del Cani, and equally deſtructive to all within 
the reach of its vapours. 


It is a ſmall grotto about 
and ſix broad; from th 
tile, warm fume, viſi 
which does not ſpring up in little 
but in one continued ſtream 


We have ſevetal grottas 
GroTTo det Cam, a li 


eight feet high, twelve long, 
ble enough to a diſcerning eye, 
parcels here and there, 
„ Covering the whole ſurface 
of the bottom of the cave ; having this remarkable dif- 
ference from common vapours, that it does not, like 
ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but quickly after its 
Tiſe, falls back again, and returns to the earth; the co- 
Jour of the ſides of the grotto. being the meaſure of its 
aſcent : for ſo far it is of a darkith- reen, but higher 
only common earth. And as I melt found no incon- 
venieney by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be 
above this mark, is the leaſt injured. But when, as the 
manner is, a dog, or any other creature, is forcibly kept 
below itz or, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold 
its head above it; it preſently loſes all motion, falls 
down as dead, or in a ſwoon 3 the limbs convulſed and 
trembling, till at laſt no more ſigns of life appear than a 
very weak and almoſt inſenſible beating of the heart and 
arteries; which, if the animal be left a little longer, 
quickly ceaſes too, and then the Cafe is irrecoverable ; 
but if it be ſnatched out; and laid in the open air, it ſoon 
comes to life again, and ſooner, if thrown into the ad- 
jacent lake. 5 | „55 
he fumes of the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no 
real poiſon, but act chiefly by their gravity-z elſe the 
Creatures could not recover ſo ſoon; or, if they did, 
ſome ſymptoms, as faintneſs, &c. would be the conſe- 
quence of it. He adds, that in creatures killed there- 
with, when diffected, no | 
that the attack proceeds from a want of air, by which 
the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage; and this ſo 
much the more, as the animal inſpires a 
different nature from the air, 
ſupply its place. 
Taking the animal out, while 
into the neighbouring lake, it recovers 
the coldneſs of the water, which promotes the contrac- 
tion of the fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation ; 
the ſmall portion of air which remains in the veſiculæ, 
after every expiration, may be ſufficient to drive out the 
noxious fluid, After the ſame manner, cold water acts 
in a deliquium animi : the lake o Agnano has no greater | 
virtue in it than others. | | 
he true explication of th 
our may be ſeen under the 
= AMP, &c. | - 
Corr del Serpi is a ſubterraneous cave 
ol Saſſa, eight miles from the city of 
_ deſcribed by Kircher thus: © = i 
Ihe Grotta del Serpi is big enough to hold two perſons : 
it is perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat 
in manner of a ſieve ; out of which, 
of the ſpring-ſeaſon, iſſues a numero, 
| Inakes of divers colours, but all free 
_ poiſonous quality, 
In this cave the 
thritics, and Fw 
warmth of the ſu 
ſweat, 


and ſo in no reſpect fit to 


„ and throwing it 
this is owing to 


yet alive 


e noxious effects of this va- 
articles AIR, and Fixed Alk, 


rn near the village | | 
Braccano in Italy; | 


ed; where the 


2 for ſome | 
This | it warm, 
ption given of it. 
uring hiſſing noiſe 
he ſerpents, it not 
ut; yet he ſaw a 
ughs, and an elm, 


| 8, and heard a murm 
in them. Though he miſſed ſeeing t 
being the ſeaſon of their creeping 0 
great number of their exuviz, or flo 
grown hard by, laden with them. | 
he diſcovery of this cave was by the cure of a leper go- 
ing from Rome to ſome baths near this place; who loſ- 
ing his way, and being benighted, happened upon this 
cave; and finding it very warm, pulled off his cloaths ; 
and being weary and eepy, had the good fortune not to 


feel the ſerpents about im till they had wrought his 
cure. Muſeum Wormian. 


29 or lake; as it 


» Jult by the La- 


e ground ariſes a thin, ſub- | 


marks of infection appear; and 


uid of a quite | 


G 
| The ancient Roma 
their temples, 


th 


| fach diſtances, as that their branches approach nes 


but thoſe do no 


2 ſame nature, and to be aſeribed to t 
thoſe of the PrRMonT and Spa Waters, ban 
a great quantity of the Gas, or fixed arg, which "it 
les alfp 
Und; ang 


to a certain height on the ſurf | 
Whither diſeaſed perſons refort, and ng om 
in 
ary qulty gg 


ſame Cauſe 1 


riety of diſorders. The antiſeptie ſalu 
13 8 3 2 

2% ROT ro, Crypta Lactea a mile g: 

tient village of Bethichem, is fate . ; 
nominated on occaſion of the bleſſed vi 
ſome drops of milk in giving ſuck to Jeſus ; 
And hence it has been commonly ſy A 
earth of this cavern has the Virtue 8 


to women that are grown dry, and even of 
vers. 

Accordingly, they are always di 
earth is ſold at a good r 


Tgin 


4 8 h juſt by it. 
ROTTO is allo uſed for a little artificial ed; 1 
N in imitation of a natural Phone made in; 
he outſides of theſe grottos are uſually 
_ ruſtic architecture, and their inſide with ſh 
on, &c. finiſhed likewiſe with Jets d'eau 
ths: TH 
A cement for artificial groitos may be 
two parts of white roſin, melt it clear, 
Parts of bees wax; when melteq tog 
three parts of the powder of the ſtone 
ment, or ſo much as will give the ce 
of the ſtone; to this add one 
all together © 


ell work, fol. 
8 or fountains 


phur : incorporate 
afterwards knead th 
With this cement t 
dried before the fire may be cemented, 
Artificial red coral branches, for the embelliſhment ot 
grottos, may be made in the following manner: take 
clear roſin, diſſolve it in a braſs-pan ; to every ounce 9 
which add twodrams of the fineſt vermillion: when you 
have ſtirred them well together, and have choſen you 
twigs and branches, peeled and dried, take 7 pencil and 
paint the branches all over whilſt the compoſition i 
warm; afterwards ſhape them in imitation of natur 
coral, This done, hold the branches over a gentle cox 
fire, till all is ſmooth and even as if poliſhed, 
In the ſame manner white coral may be prepared with 
white lead, and black coral with lamp-black, _ 
A grotto may be built with little expence, of plaſs, cin. 
ders, pebbles, pieces of large flint, thells, mols, ſtones 
counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound or ce. 
mented together with the above deſcribed cement. 
The grotto at Verſailles is an excellent piece of buildig 


Solomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grata and 
fountaing, | 


ROVE, in Gardening, 
vious to the rays of the 


„CC 


&c. a ſmall thick wood, imper 
ina. 

ns had a fort of groves near ſever 
which were conſecrated to ſome god, at 
called luci, by antiphraſis, 4 nan lucendo, as being thad 
and dark, | | 5 
Groves are not only 
afford relief again 
ing ſhade to walk u 
when the other 


great ornaments to gardens, but al 
the violent heats of the ſun ; furniſh 
nder in the hotteſt parts of the day 
parts of the garden are intolerable: f 
at every garden muſt be defective which has not = 
Groves are of two ſorts, either open or cloſe, 12 
roves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which ſtand: 


enough to each other, to prevent the rays of the ſu 
from penetrating through them. VET” 
Moſt of the groves that have been planted, either pe 
land or in the celebrated gardens of France, are wy 
few regular lines of trees many of which e 
the habitation, or lead to ſome building or other ob j 
t appear ſo grand as others that we 
made in woods, where the trees have pom non 
diſtances, where they have large ſpreading - % 
are left ſo far aſunder as to permit the graſs 08 2 
der them. For nothing is more noble thas 5 « * 
ing trees, with large ſtems growing veg | pod ve 
eſpecially if the graſs is well kept and has # el walk 
dure. Bebides, moſt planted: groves have N alte 
made in a ſtraight line between them, WN 160 

to true taſte: therefore, whenever a bh jt to tilt it 
carried through groves, it will be much þ ves, that 

about, humouring the diſpoſition of M49 try val 
attempt regularity. But under large 15 15 after 
are not ſo uſeful as in open places; 25 me render le 
the dropping of the trecs will for ſome ; 
walks uſeleſs. -moſed iegul, 
In planting groves, the trees ſhould hp aranch 7 


The ſalutary eſfects of this cavern were probably of the 
8 1 


Iy, which will give them a more no 


a ſhade ſooner than when they are planted in 
When in planting a arden, full grown trees are 
n the ſpot, they ould if poſſible remain in- 


| be better to put up with many incon- 
deſtroy what will require an age to 


lines. 


du f 
2 For it wi 
yeniencies, than to 
ſp) e frequently large trees ſtanding in them, 
Ole end under han Glled with ſhrubs or under- 
wk , A that the walks within them are private, and 
ned from winds, by which means they are rendered 
dh for walking, at ſuch times when the air is 
er too hot or too cold for walking in the more ex- 
wr arts of the garden. They are often fo contrived 
* bound the open groves, and frequently to hide the 
walls ot other incloſures of the garden: and when they 
are properly laid out, with dry walks winding through 
them, and ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers irregularly 
anted at the ſides, they have a charming effect. If 
they are continued round the whole incloſure of the gar- 
den, there will be a much greater extent of walks; and 
theſe ſhrubs will appear the belt boundary, where there 
are not fine proſpects to be gained. Miller. 
Grives have been in all ages held in great veneration. 
The PROSEUCHA, and high-places of the Jews, whi- 
ther they reſorted for the purpoſes of devotion, were 
py ſituated in groves. See Joſhuah xxiv. 26. The 


proſeuc . 
1025 about them, becauſe he complains that the Alex- 


andrians, in a tumult againſt the Jews, cut down the 


trees of their proſeuchæ: that at Rome, in Egeria's 
grove, was of the ſame ſort. The veneration which the 
ancient DRUIDS had for groves 1s well known: | 


GROUND, in Agriculture, is a piece of land, or ſoil; or 
a portion of earth, whether fit, or unfit, to be tilled, | 


and cultivated. 


All forts of ground may be reduced to boggy, or marſhy, | 


chalky, gravelly, and ſtony. 
SanD, GRAVEL, SOIL, &c. 
GrounD-angling. See ANGLING. 

GROUND, battable, See BAT TABLE. 

Cob, among Bowlers, See BOWLING. 

GroUND, breaking. See BREAKING. 

GrouND, commanding. See COMMANDING, | 
GrouUND, in Etching, denotes a varniſh, ſmeared over the 
ſurface of the metal to be etched, to prevent the aqua 
fortis from eating, or having effect, except in places 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the 
points of needles. See ETchiIng, 
GroUND-ioy, glechoma, in Botany; called alſo gill go by the 


See Makrsn, CHALK, 


ground, ale-hoof, or turn-hoof, is a genus of the didyna- | 


mia gymnoſpermia claſs; the antheræ of which unite in 
form of a croſs, and the calyx is divided into five ſeg- 
ments; this is a plant that grows naturally under hedges 
and on the ſlides of banks in moſt parts of England, and 
therefore it is rarely cultivated in gardens. The leaves, 
which are roundiſh, or kidney-ſhaped, are ſet in pairs 
at the joints; on the boſoms of theſe come forth cluſ- 
ters of blue labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is cloven 
and turned backwards : this | 
almoſt to the end of ſumm r, and is generally found 
green all the winter. | N 


both 


2 uſed b way of tea in diſorders of the breaſt and 
rs. and is ſometimes an ingredient in the peCoral 
ecoction. It is eſteemed a ſpecific in eroſions and ul- 


cerations of the viſcera, and particularly of the kid 
and lungs ; with which. d particularly o e kidneys 


Nema and Domica 
as void blood and 
laid to be good in 
notwithſtanding al 
common people. 


Veh the denomination to a ſort of medicated ale, or 
ins th commonly called gill, or gillale, made by infuſ- 
$ the dried leaves of the plant therein, 


e leaves of the c C 1 
f ommo „ ome⸗ 
limes to prod n ground- ivy are found ſome 


T | 
ound Protuberances, of a fleſhy texture, 


our 

tho * on of nutmegs, or ſometimes larger. 
Poor peo hy ome years ſo common in France, that the 
them bie eat them either raw or roaſted, and find 
Gk a wholeſome food. 
OUNp line in 2 . 
ROUN ya. cr ſpective. 
Gro b, in the Manege. 
a ND, Manuring, 
OUND niche, 


purulent matter by urine. It is alſo 


| this, it is left in great meaſure to the 


and green co- 


See Terreſtrial LINE. 

de. See TERRAIN, 

g. Sce MANURING, 

dobnd. See Nice. 

W See EarTH-nut, 

Rouny 40). See Oazy, 

boung. ure, See PASTURE, | | 
Menz in 


Vol. II. N? 159. 


* in Alexandria, mentioned by Philo, had 


by Artedi the 


plant flowers from April | 
round-tvy is an attenuant and diſſolvent, and famous, 


externally and internally, as a vulnerary. It is | 


Mit of h intention its juice has been given | 
People in conſumptions, Lindanus praiſes it in an en- 
pulmonum, and recommends it to ſuch | 
bruiſes, and to cure the head-ach: but | 


 GROUNDSEL, African. See 


uce on their under part certain galls, or | 


Botany and Medicine, &e. Sec Gkk- 
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GROUND, Hinbing- pinei See CauPpHORAT A. 
GROUND-plates, in Architecture, are the outermoſt pieces 
of timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into 
one another with mortiſes and tennons. In theſe alſo 
are mortiſes made to receive the tennons of joiſts, the 
ſummers, and girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair-caſe and chimney-way, and the binding joiſts. 
GROUND of 4 /hield, or eſcuttheon, in Heraldry, is pro- 
perly called the FIEL p. 
GROUND, in Painting, is the ſurface upon which the fi- 
gures, and other objects are raiſed, or repreſented: See 
PAINTING. 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece 
as have nothing painted on them, but retain the original 
colour, upon which the other colours are applied to 
make the repreſentations. | : | 
A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to 
ſerve as a ground to a figure, when the figure is painted 
on the drapery, or building. | 
In the like ſenſe, we alſo ſay, the ground of a piece of 
tapeſtry, of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, &c. _ 
GROUND tackle, a Sea Term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, 
cables, &c. with what is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe 
at anchor in a proper ground. | 
GROUND timbers, in a Ship, are thoſe whoſe timbers lie 
on her keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts through the 
keelſon. They are ſo called, becauſe the ſhip lies at reſt 
upon them when ſhe is aground. | Be 
GRouUND-work, in Building. See FOUNDATION: 
GROUND worm. See WoRM, and EARTH-worm. _ 
GROUNDAGE, a cuſtom, or tribute, paid for the ſtands 
ing of a ſhip in a port. Blount. | 
GROUNDING of a hip, is the bringing her on ground, 
to be trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome leak ſtop- 
ped in her. ED 8 | 
The term is alſo applied to a ſhip's running aground ac- 
cidentally, when under ſail, or driving in a tempeſt. _ 
GROUNDLING, an Engliſh name for that ſmall ſpecies 
of the cobitis, more commonly called the Loacn, and 
ſmooth-ſpotted coB1T1s with the body 
cylindric. | 5 


| GROUNDSEL, ſenecio, in Botany, a genus of the Hnge- 


neſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which form the diſk, and female half florets, which 
make the border, or rays, included in one common cy- 
- lindrical empalement, which is rough, ſcaly, and con- 
tracted above; the hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, 
funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, which are 
reflexed; they have five ſmall hair-like ſtamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical ſummits; and an oval germen, 
crowned with dewn, ſituated under the petal, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by two oblong revolving ſtig- 
mas; the germen afterwards turns to an oval ſeed, 
crowned with down, incloſed in the empalement; the 
female half florets, which form the rays, are ſtretched 
out like a tongue, and are indented in three parts at the 
top. There are many ſpecies of greundſel, which are 
common weeds; but Miller mentions ſome ſpecies of it 
which are cultivated as more valuable. Linnæus has an- 
nexed to this genus ſeveral ſpecies of Tournefort's Rac= 
„ „ e 
The leaves of the common greundſel, taken in a ſttong 


infuſion, is an emetic. Dr. Lewis conjectures that their 


emetic power may be merely owing to large doſes of 
the inſuſion, by which the {ſtomach was nauſeated, It 
is preſcribed in ſmaller doſes in droplies, jaundices, and 
hemorrhages. Externally they are uſed in omtments 
againſt cutaneous foulneſſes. Beat into a very coarſe pulp, 
and applied cold to the pit of the ſtomach, they have had 
very good ſucceſs in curing agues. 'Ihey are to be uſed 
only on the days free from the fit. They vomit ſtrongly 
ſome hours after application. See Medic. Ei. Edind. vol. 
ii. art. 5. or Abridg. vol. i. p. 20g. LE 
Fercign COL TSFOOT. . 
GROUP, or GROUPE, in Painting and Sculpture, an al- 
ſemblage, or knot, of two or more figures of men, 
beaſts, fruits, or the hke, which have ſome apparent re- 
lation to each other. 8 ory 
The word is French 
knot, or cluſter. 
In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the figures be 
divided into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. 
Such and ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch 
others of different nature and kind. The antique Lao— 
medon is a fine group of three beautiful figures. | 
A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony, 
or concert of voices: as, in the one, the voices mult 
ſuſtain each other, in order to fill the ear with an agree- 
able harmony from the whole; whence, if any part 
were to ceale, ſomething would neceflacily be miſſed ; fo 
in the other, if the parts, or figures, be not well bas 
lanced, ſomething will be found diſagrecable. 


formed of the Italian gropfph, a 


10 D There 


In Muſic, a GROUP is one of the kinds of diminutions of 


GROUPE D column. See Col u ux. 
RO USE, or Gos, in Ornithology, is a general name 
comprehending ſeveral ſpecies of birds, which Linnzus | 


awry has a dulky bill; the plumage of the whole body is 


RO 


"There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of eon. 
ſidering groups; with tegard to the deſign, and to the 
clair-obſcure. The firſt is common both to works of 
painting, and thoſe of ſculpture ; the latter is peculiar 

to painting. | 
Groups, with regard to the deſign, are combinations of 
divers figures, which have relation to each other, either 
on account of the action, or of their proximity, or of 
the effect they have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as repreſenting ſo many different ſubjects, or at 
leaſt ſo many diſtin& parts, or members, of one greater 
ſubject. 

Groups, with regard to the clair-obſcure, are bodies of 
figures wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in 

uch a manner, that they ſtrike the eye together, and 

naturally lead it to conſider them in one view. 

In Architecture we ſometimes ſay, a GRovP of columns, 

ſpeaking of three or four columns joined together on the 
ſame pedeſtal. When there are but two together, we 
ſay, a couple, not a group, of columns. 


2 


Two or mote figures, that are in any way connected, 


are called a groupe: and they are ſaid to be well or ill 


rrouped, when they are or are not happily aſſigned. See | 


Tab. Archit. fig. 40. H. Figures, though in the ſame 
ſituation, and joined to each other, if not connected in 

the deſign, are not ſaid to be grouped, but are ſingle Fi- 

GURES: ſuch are thoſe in the ſcreen of columns, and 
round the Attic ſtofy, under the dome, in the wings of 

the building. ; 18 

long notes, which in the writing forms a ſort of group, 
or cluſter. 7 En 

The group uſually confiſts of four crotchets, quavers, 
or ſemi-quavers, tied together, at the diſcretion of the 

compoſer. | 


 GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in the Manege, for 


:CROUPADES.. 


has claſſed under the genus of TETRAO. Their general 
character is, that they have a ſhort arched bill, that the 
outmolt and inner toes are connected to the firſt joint of 


the middle toe by a ſmall membrane; their legs are | 


| feathered to the feet; they have broad ſcarlet eye-brows. 


The wood grous, called alſo the urogallus major, and | 


cock of the mountain, or wood, is the tetrao urogallus 
of Linnæus. The male of this ſpecies ſometimes weighs 
fourteen pounds: its bill is of a pale yellow colour; the 


noſtriis are covered with duſky feathers; the head, | 


neck, and back, are elegantly marked with ſlender lines 
of grey and black, running tranſverſely. The feathers 


on the hind part of the head are long, and beneath the | 
throat is a large tuft of long feathers. The upper part | 


of the breaſt is of a rich gloſly green; the reſt of the 
breaſt and belly black, mixed with ſome white feathers ; 
the ſides are marked like the neck; the coverts of the 


wings are crofſed with undulated lines of black and | 
reddiſh brown; the exterior webs of the greater quill | 


ſeathers are black, and at the ſetting on of the wings in 


"x both ſexes is a white ſpot : the tail conſiſts of eighteen. 


black feathers, marked on each fide with a few white 


| ſpots; the legs ace covered with brown ſeathers, and the 


edges of the toes peCtinated. See Tab. III. Birds, Ne 25. 
The bill of the female is duſky; its throad red; its head, 


neck, and back marked with tranſverſe bars of red and 
black; the breaſt has ſome white ſpots on it, and the 
lower part is of a plain orange colour; the belly is bar- 
red with pale orange and black; the tips of the feathers 
are white; the feathers of the back and ſcapulars are 


black, the edges being mottled with black and pale red- | 


diſh brown; the ſcapulars are tipt with white; the tail 
is of a deep ruſt colour, barred with black, tipt with 
white, and conſiſts of ſixteen ſeathers. The female is 
confiderably leſs than the male. See Tab. III. Birds, Ne 
26. Theſe differences between the male and female led 
ſome writers to make the male and female of this ſpe- 


cCies two different ſpecies; and Geſner has diſtinguiſhed 


them in this manner, calling the female the grygallus 
minor, and the male the grygallus major. This ſpecies 
is ſound in no other part of Great Britain, except the 
Highlands of Scotland, where it is known by the name 
of capercalze, and in the old law books, caperhally, the 
horſe of the woods. It inhabits woods and mountain- 
ous countries, and feeds on the tops of pines and birch- 
trees, and the berries of juniper. Theſe birds are com- 
mon to Scandinavia, Germany, France, and ſeveral 


Parts of the Alps; and are generally reckoned well- 
taſted food. Another ſpecies of the grous is the black 
game, heath cock, or black cock, being the ra tetrix 
of Linnzus ; the male, which is called the wrogallus mi- 


6 kv 


black, lofſed over. the neck and rump with ; 


blue: the coverts of the wings ar i ten 
inner coverts white; the ticks ly dat brown ge | or 
with dark brown feathers, and on the Nh te Covereg arn 
white ſpots; the tail eonſiſts of Gxtee in are ſome at t 
and is 3 _— the feathers under the ca leather, tall 
ure white. 'The weight of an are of z - hoc 

fo ur pounds 5 : | 7 black cock i; about - 
e temaie weighs about two pounds: . ©. ec 
neck are marked with alternate r. head and 77 
black; the breaſt with duſky black and ull re and nat 
back, coverts of the wings and tail, are of Me, the of | 
lours with the neck; the inner coverts of Mews eo. | fro! 
white; and in both ſexes form a white "hg le Wings are mo 
der; the tail conſiſts of eighteen 2 7 te fol fall 
with red and black, and lightly forked * acer Fic 
of birds frequent the ſame ſituations with th " Tie Thi 
they feed on bilberries and other mountain fruit _y ner 
winter on the tops of the heath: in ſummer the * 1 
deſcend from the hills to feed on corn. The! Often ext! 
pair, but in ſpring the male gets on an eminence, woe = 
and claps his wings; on which ſignal all the 1 {po 
within hearing reſort to him. The hen lays OR we 
eight eggs, which are hatched late in the ſummer Th wh 
young males, which quit their mother in the deen de 3s 
of winter, keep together in flocks of ſeven or ei ver 8 
ſpring, during which time they inhabit the w00ds, he 2 
is another variety of the black cock, which differ . - 
the common ſort in being ſpotted on the neck break, the 
wings, and thighs, with red: ſuch is alſo the tetra = 
* bridus of Linnæus. Pennant. wh pes 
Another ſpecies of grows is the red game, moor-cock = 
or GOR=cock. A fourth ſpecies is the white game 1. = 
trao lagopus of Linnæus, or pPTARMIGaN. ; ot 

| GROUT), or GG oer, in Building, is a very thin coae = 
mortar; when it is mixed with bullock's hair, it is called 010 
hair-grout. See Extinguiſhing of FIRE. | 33 
chOWAN, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the mines I = 
in Cornwall to expreſs a ſort of coarie and gritty ſtone, and 
which they are uſually obliged to dig through before they tha 
come at the veins of ore, This is uſually grey or whitiſh 20 
but ſometimes it is of various colours, often yellowiſh, EA 
and ſometimes ſpotted with iron-colour, and an inky 
black; and often its texture is fo looſe and ſpungy, that 5 
there are holes in it of the ſize proper to receive a pea 4 
or a horſe-bean; theſe are ſometimes empty, but more faf 
uſually they are filled up either with chalk or with ſpar, ſtri 
Beſide the ſtrata of this ſtone that lie over the ore, there i 
is alſo a large quantity of it often placed by its fide. oh 
| They have this, and two other forts of ſtone, lying in fon 
the way to the tin ore in Cornwall. The firſt of the fal 
others they call moor-/one, a very uncertain name, 28 i. wi 
is alſo given by ſome to the common white granite of = 
that county; but the miners only mean by it a looſe for n 

of free-ſtone, ſomewhat ſofter than that uſually emploj- 3 
ed in building. The other ſtone is called killos : this i 
a grey ſtone of the ſlate kind, eaſily ſplitting into thin ex 
lates, and is very ſull of talcy flakes: this Lillas i, thi 
— a very indeterminate name, as well as the tal 
other, for the ſame people ſometimes uſe it alſo to ſignify in 

a white earth common among them; this laſt, howeler, Gky 
they ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the epithet white, The * 
word growan ſeems the only name they have kept to 20 Ng 
determinate ſignification, for they never expreſs by an 
word any other ſubſtance than the ſtone above deſcrivel. WW GR1 
GROWING, in Sea. language, denotes the direction of cn or 
cable from the ſhip towards the anchors: thus, the go th 
grows on the ſtarboard bow, when it ſtretches out fol- T 
wards on the ſtarboard or right ſide. 1 ſt 
GROWME, in our O/d ///riters, an engine to ſtretch e ti 
len cloth after it is woven; it is mentioned in the {latute 0 
43 Edw. III. cap. 10. e Pi 
GROWTH 98 a rate ſo called, and paid 147 0 
places for the tithe of every fat ox or other un . 

cattle, | 8 

GRUARI, in our 0d ///iters, the principal officer oft N 
foreſt in general. The word comes from the 0 - 
ruyer, which ſignifies the fame. 77 . 

G UB "the En lith name of the hexapode worms or 117 h 
g Gee SCARABEV CR 

gots hatched from the eggs of beetles. 8e h. un N 
Grubs are an excellent bait for many kinds 0 "rg b 
angling for the grayling, the aſh-g 4% 15 te 4. fou , 
to all others, This is plump, milk-white Here is allo b 
from head to tail, and has a red head. 7 longer an ( 
another grub, which is very common, an 1 tought CR 
llenderer than the aſh-grub it is yellower o rows Of ſ 
and is known by having a red head, and tu. ſually 

J 5 d grayling u | 

legs all along the belly. The trout and 5 ncommon is G 
ſrequent the ſame places, and it 18 my Theſe g' 


take the trout while fiſhing ſor the oth ill orow tougher 
are to be kept in bran, in which dj 1 115 f 
than they were at firſt; but the Hu enden 
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t is difficult to make a good bait of it. The 
of method is to wrap it in a piece of ſtiff hair with the 
verde leaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth 
1 of the hook, ſo as to keep the grub from to- 
_ 4 ing off when baited : the horſe-hair that the 
u laltened to ſhould be as white as poſſible, that it | 

_ "eſemble the colour of the bait, and not be ſuſ- 


wider, that i 


ected. | 7 
x, or box-puceron, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
1 Fork e a ſort of falect approaching to the nature 
of the eren of the elder and other trees, but differing 
= that animal in ſome eſſential characters, and being 
more properly of the ſame genus with the fig-inſeCt or 
falſe puceron. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. vi. p. 100. See 
Tie- Tl. 3 3 
Theſe inſects change their {kin ſeveral times, in the man- 
ner of the pucerons, and they change their colour at the 
ſame time. They are at firſt reddiſh, but they are then | 
extremely ſmall ; after this they throw off a ſkin and be- 
come yellowiſh ; after this they are of a deeper yellow, 
ſpotted with black; and finally, when at their full growth, 
they are greeniſh, and have black antenuz. The exuviæ 
which theſe creatures leave behind them, have often a 
rain of the-excrement remaining fixed to them, 
Kr Reaumur, who took great pains to know the hiſtory 
of theſe minute animals, found that they finally became 
flies of a peculiar kind, reſembling thoſe of the fig inſet; | 
they hopped in the manner of graſshoppers, but only a 
little way at a time, and he was able to diſcover the parts | 
eculiar to the male and female ſex, in the different in- 
dividuals, but never could find any eggs or embryo- 
animals in the latter. 5 | 
GRUBS, dine, in the Hiſtory of Tnſefts. See Vine. 


GrUB-axe, or GRUBBAGE, among Gardeners, a tool for 


ubbing up the roots of trees, weeds, &c. 

GRUBBING, the term uſed by our farmers to expreſs the 
taking up the roots of trees out of the ground. Several 
occaſions offer for the doing this; as when trees are old 
and paſt growing to any uſe, the roots muſt be taken up, 
that young trees may be planted in their place. This is | 
a chargeable operation in moſt places, but in ſome coun- 
tries the farmers have deviſed a machine, which does a 
great part of the work in a much ſhorter time than in 
any other way can be done. It is a hook of iron, of 


about two feet and a half long, with a large iron ring | 
faſtened to its ſtraight end or handle. The whole in-“ 
ſtrument may be made for about three or four ſhillings, 


and is to be uſed in this manner: the ground is firſt to be 
cleared away about the root, and any ſtraggling ſide- roots, 
found running horizontally, are to be cut off : they then 


faſten the point of the hook to ſome part of the ſtump or | 
root, and putting a long and ſtrong lever through the | 


ring, two men at the end of it go round forcing it every 
way, till they tear the root out, twiſting the tap-roots 


off at ſome diſtance under ground; the digging down | 


to which, in the common way, is one great article of the 
expence. 
the underwood; but when large tree-roots are to be 
taken up by it, it is beſt to cleave them firſt with wedges 
into ſeveral pieces, and then pull them out ſeparately. 


cutting off the feathers under the wings. It 1s a thing 


not allowed by cockpit-law, nor to cut off his feathers in 

any handling-place. =» Os NT 

Pn, in Medicine, a white unctuous kind of pimples, 

IN tumors, ariſing upon the face, chiefly the alæ of 
101e, | | 4 


They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an ob- 
nn perſpiration ; though natural in Bae conſtitu- 
; = They begin with a ſmall black point, which gra- 
ually ſpreads ; and ſometimes the matter tends to | 
ae, upon which the heads of the eruptions grow 
ky ” or yellow. They are uſually reputed ſalutary; 
i 2 to check their growth ſuddenly, has proved of 
He. equence. They are cured by evacuation, and 

nious lotions. 


8 the crane- Hy, 4 name given by ſome authors to 
— TIPULA, or father-lon 


tnoſe of a crane. See RANE-fly. 

lum of 3 Medicine, &c. a little maſs or 
. mi , — * * 

tieken ola Fry 4 et fluid, which is coagulated, 


Þ 
tea people frequently ſpit up grumes, i. e. clots of 


cine of milk are what we popularly call cr ds. 
ſmall knok roots, are thoſe which are compoſed of ſeveral 


little wer, och are thoſe of the anemones, and of the 


RUM | 
"Gr bleed denotes that ſtate, or conſiſtence, of the 


Wherein it i 1 
briſk 6; it is too viſc and thick, for a due 
Circulation. . | » g 3 
ates ; lation ; the effects whereof are, that it ſtag- 


tales,  *"® Capillary veſſels, and produces divers diſ- 


It is very effectual in ſtubbing up the roots of | 


GRuBpING 4 cock, a term uſed, by cock-fighters, for the © 


-legs, from its legs being | 


GRY 


GRUNDEL, or GzvxniinG, in [hthyology, à name uſed 


by ſome for the common toach, or loche, a ſmall freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, known among writers by the names of co6;tis 
and undulus. | Ss ls 


* 


GrunDLinG, in [chthyology, a name giren alſo by the Ger- 


mans to the gobio fluviatilis, or common gudgeon. 


GRUNDULUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Figulus, 


and others, to the fiſh called by us the /cach, or grund- 
ling. It is a ſpecies of cobitis, called by authors in ge- 
neral cobitis barbatula, and cobitis fluviatitis, Artedi has 
diſtinguiſhed it by the name of the ſmooth ſpotted co- 
BITS, with the cylindric body. | 


GRUNNIENS pji/cis, the grunting fiſs, the name of a fiſh 


caught in many parts of the Eaſt Indian ſeas, and called 
by the Dutch there þnorre-por. It ſeems of the gurnet 
or gurnard kind, and nearly related to the guabi-coara 
of the Brafilians. When it is firſt taken out of the wa- 
ter, it makes a remarkable granting noiſe. It has two 
ide lines on each fide, running from the gills to the tail; 
the one of which is brown, and the other yellow; it is 
covered with very ſmall ſcales, and is a very fat and 
fleſhy fiſfi; it grows to about fix or ſeven inches long, 
and its head is large and il|-ſhaped'; it is a very well 
taſted fiſh. | 0 SE 
GRUPPO, or. Hate, in Mujfic, was introduced into Eng- 
land by a gentleman who learned it of the famous Sci- 
prone del Palla in Italy. It conſiſts in the alternate pro- 
lation of two tones in juxta-poſition to each other, with 
a cloſe on the note immediately beneath the lower of 
them. This is the chief grace both in vocal and inftru- 
mental performances. h | 
GRUS, in Antiquity, a dance performed yearly by the 
young Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the 
day of the Delia. | | | 
The motions and figures of this dance were very intri- 
cate, and variouſly interwoven ; ſome of them being in- 
_ tended to expreſs the windings of the labyrinth wherein 
the minotaur was killed by 'Theſeus. DEE 
Gnus, in Aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, not viſible in 
our latitude. The number of {tars in this conſtellation, 
according to Mr. Sharp's Catalogue, is 13; the fituation, 
longitude, latitude, and magnitudeof which, are as follow : 


OT e = 
Names and ſituations of the % Longit Latitude. Z. 
ſtars. 4 8 
| „ £8 Y: 
In the head | 2 13 35 38/22 58 521 3 
In the middle of the neck 15 5 36/25 54 460 5 
In the inſertion of the neck 16 8 428 17 4 5 
| 16 11 428 37 100 5 
In the back _ 17 44 1331 18 31 5 
„ 17 41 17531 33 505 
In the right wing 24 58 33134 23 540 5 
8 24 37 41136 11 34| 5 
In the left wing 12 2 9032 50 3502 
In the root of the tail 18 23 38035 22 40| 2 
10. 8 
In the tail 2d 116 49 58139 43 9] 4 
=o iſt. | 14 54 51141 24 1 
„öͥO ù ę Ii n $6144 


Gus. See Crane, and Tab. II. of Birds, No 17. 
Gxus balearica. See CRANE, and Tab. of Birds, Ne 7. 
GRY, a meaſure containing one tenth of a LIN ER. | 
A line is one tenth of a digit, and a digit one tenth of a 
foot, and a philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum, 
whoſe diadromes, or vibrations, in the latitude of forty- 
five degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of time, or 
one ſixtieth of a minute, | . 
GRYGALLUS, in Ornithology. See GROUSE. 
GRYLLOTALPA. See Mole CRICK ET. 
GRYLLUS. See CRICKET. | 
GRYLLUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
cox GER, or ſea-EEL. Ritterſhuſius, who has given com- 
mentaries on Oppian's Halieutics, has given this word as 
the tranſlation of the gongros of that author, which is 
the name of the ſame ſiſh with the congrusof Ariſtotle, 
and the other ancient Greeks. Artedi has avoided the 
occaſion of any ſuch errors for the future, by not allow- 
ing it any generical name at all. He makes it a ſpecies 
of his genus of MURANA, and diſtinguiſhes it from all 
the others by the name of the murena, with the rim of 
the back-fin black. | | 
GRYLLvUs vulgaris, in /chthyology, a name given by Geſner, 
Bellonius, and others, to the OPHIDION of the gene- 
rality of authors diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
of the ophidion with four cirri, or beards, at the lower 
jaw. Pliny has mentioned this under the name of the 
iſciculus congro familis. 
GRYPHITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a very 
common follil ſhell, the recent, or living fiſh, to which 
it belongs, not being known. 


' 


It 


| 7 
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It is an oblong ſhell; very narrow at the head, or cardoz | 


and gradually becoming wider to the extremity, where it 
ends in a circular limb. The head or beak is very crook- 
ed, or much bent inward, It has been called by ſome 


the conchites anomins rugoſus ; by others they are called | 


conch rugoſæ, and they are commonly known among us 


by the name of crow-/{ones. They are very frequent in | 


many parts of the kingdom in our gravel-pits and clay- 
pits, and we ſeem to have three or four diſtinct ſpecies 
vf them. Some are extremely rounded and convex on 
the back; others are leſs ſo; and the plates of which 
they are compoſed are in ſome ſmaller and thinner, in 
others much larger and thicker, in ſpecimens of the fame. 
bigneſs. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 650. READ 
GRYPHIUS pes, the griffons claw, a name of a chirurgi- 
cal inſtrument deſeribed by Ambroſe Paré, and uſed for 
extracting moles from the uterus. : 
GRYPHUS, one of the many names uſed by chemiſts for 
the philoſophers ſtone. 95 
 Gaypnvs, in Surgery, a ſort of crooked pincers uſed by 
_ ſurgeons. | | 
Gryenus is alſo a kind of #NIGMA, or an artful obſcure 
deſcription of a thing. | ; | 
GRYPOSIS, of ypures, crooked, in Medicine, the name of 


a diſtemperature of the toe-nails, in which they bend 1n- 


wards, and make their way deep into the fleſh. 


 GUABANI, in Botany, the name of a delicious fruit in | 


the Welt Indies, cooling, and of a ſweet taſte. 
GUACAGUACA, in Ornithology, the Brafilian name of 
a bird of the larus, or gull kind, the eggs of which are 
much valued in America, but the fleſh not at all. It is 
called by the Portugueſe there the GAvIOTA, _ 
GUACA4RI, in 7chthyology, the name of an American fiſh 


of a roundiſh, or in ſome ſort a pyramidal figure, and of 
a ſoot or more than that in its common length. Its head 
is flat below, and roundiſh on the upper part; its mouth | 


is ſmall and round, and is placed in the under part of the 
head, and is furniſhed with a ſort of beard, of flender, 


but ſtiff bodies, reſembling ſhort ſegments of hogs briſtles; 


its back-fin is ſomewhat prickly, as in the pearch, and 
its tail is ſupported by ſtrong nerves, and is very forked ; 
its head is covered with a hard ſhelly cruſt, which feels 
rough to the touch; and its body with triangular ſcales, 


which are larger toward the tail than near the head; 


| and all of them are rough, as if they had been cut and 
ridged, and have a fort of tubercle in their middle; fo 


that the whole fiſh ſeems covered with a coat of armour, | 


and has a quadruple arrangement of tubercles on each 
ſide; it is all over of a pale ſaffron colour, but ſome- 


_ what deeper on the belly than on any other part, and is | 


all over variegated with brown ſpots, of the ſize of muſ- 
tard-ſeeds. 5 


| | 5 
There is alſo another kind of this fiſh, which differs in 


colour, being all over of a duſky brown, ſpotted with 


ſmall ſpecks of a fine deep black. They ace both eaten; 
but the firſt kind has very little fleſh ; the Jatter has more, | 


and it is alfo better taſted. Marcgrave's IIiſt. Braſil. 


GH ACUCU A, in Zeology, the Braſilian name of a kind of 


water-bat. 


GUACUTA, the name of a very remarkable Brafilian fiſh, | 
called alſo by fome the ve/pertilio aquaticus, or water-bat, 


and by others the moncceros piſcis. The anterior part of 
the body of this fiſh is like a plough; the head is eight 
lingers long, and five wide in the broadeſt part; the 
hinder part of its body is round, and pointed toward the 
tail; it is broad and flat, and the head ſcarce appears be- 

. yond the rim of the body; and has between the eyes a 


ſingle horn, which is very hard, of a conic ſhape, and | 
near two fingers long; it has a tolerably wide mouth, but | 


no teeth; and it has on each fide, in the middle of the 
body, an arm, and under theſe, on the belly, has two 
fins, which ſeem to ſerve as feet; it has a tough ſkin, and 
no ſcales; it is brown on the back, and is full of tuber- 
cles, and is red on the belly; it, moſt of all fiſh, ap- 
proaches to the ran p!ſcatrix, Marcgrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 


p. 39. 2 | | | 
GUADUM, in Natural Hiſtory, an herb, by the ancient | 
Romans called gl/a/lum and vitrum ; by the Greeks i/atis; | 


by the Britons gundum ; and by us WOAD, 


The ancient Britons, Czfar informs us, painted their 


faces with this herb, to appear more terrible to their ene- 
mies; and Pliny relates, that the ſame was practiſed by 
the women in divers ſacrifices, 

GUAIACANA. See Indian Date Pl. uu. 

GU AIACUM, /ignum vitæ, or pockwood, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the flower has a concave empalement; it hath 
five oblong, oval, concave petals, and ten erect ſtamina, 
which are inſerted in the empalement; the germen, which 
1s oval and pointed, aſterward becomes a berry, which is 
roundiſh, with an oblique point, and deeply furrowed, 


incloſing one oval hard ſced, There are three ſpecies. 
6 


GU A 


* common lignum vite, or gualacum 
medicine, grows naturally in moſt ; 

Welt Indies, where it 0 a ney 15 Mend 

a browniſh, hard, brittle bark, not very i havin 
is ſolid and ponderous, very reſinous, of 3 bi 

in the middle, and of a hot aromatic taſte. i yelloy 
branches have an aſh coloured bark, and ho 5 {mall 
with leaves divided by pairs; each pair ha © garniſneg 


of ſmall oval blunt pinnæ, of a ſtiff 7 N tp 
2 and 2 


Which is uſed; 
of 


| 
| 
lucid green ; the flowers are produced ; | 
ends of the branches, pared of fv 9 Aba 
tals, of a fine blue colour; in the centre of eek < 
a ſtyle with an oval germen, crowned by a lender f fel f 
and round this is fituated a great number of 0 ima; 0 
which are as long as the ſtyle, terminated by fick Tos 
ſummits. Dr. Linnzus ſuppoſes the flowers to h 1% - 
ten ſtamina, whereas they certainly haye 9 h 
ſhould be ranged in his tweifth claſs of plants; 5 ae i 
F but the germen, which berumen th FT 
fruit. | e | 
'The bark and wood of this tree.are much of the ſam 5 
nature, only the wood is accounted hotter: they are wy 1 
in diet drinks, to purify and cleanſe the blood and t ; 
cauſe ſweating; they are eſteemed good for the out * bl 
dropſy, the king's evil, and particularly for the French Tl 
pox. The gum or refin, which exudes from inciſions it 
made in the trunk, is black, ſhining, and brittle, and f 
when powaered, of a greenith white colour, of an arg= 10 
matic ſmell, and poignant taſte; is ſomewhat cathartic liq 
and a good purge in rheumatic caſes, to the quantity of rec 
two ſcruples mixed with the yolk of an egg, and given in In 
a convenient vehicle. EC wh 
The wood of this tree is ſo hard as to break the tools in bod 
. felling them, ſo they are ſeldom cut down for fire wood, Gt 
being difhcult to burn; but it is of great uſe to the ſugar CU 
planters for making wheels and cogs for ſugar mills. It 10% 
is alſo frequently n to Europe, and wrought into for 
bows and other utenſils. Miller. | | ova 
But its principal uſe is in medicine; being ſound to warm, ing 
dry, rarcſy, attenuate, attract, and promote ſweats and nur 
urine. Where the excretory glands are obſtrufted, the and 
veſſels lax and flaccid, and the habit replete with impure ſum 
ſerous humours; in various cutaneous and catarrhous flou 
diſorders, ſome female weakneſſes, and chronical rheu- a fi 
matiſms, it frequently has good effects; but in thin emi- cro1 
ciated habits, and an acrimonious {tate of the fluids, it ima 
frequently does harm. The uſual way of applying it is rall 
in decoction; and a decoction of half an ounce of the guat 
wood or bark may be taken in a day at proper intervals, Aﬀt 
the patient keeping warm, to promote a diaphoreſis. fruit 
Decoctions of this wood taken internally, as alto applied by t 
in ſomentations externally, have been found of ſervice leed 
in cancerous diſorders. See Med. Ef. Edinb. vol.). = 
art. . | * 
It is a very remarkable quality of guaiac, that the filiit the | 
yields has very little of the alkaline quality of other ſalts 18 ve 
of that kind. TE WE G | the | 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a dulky colour, ſrelh, = 
gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a brit put. he! 
gent taſte; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. on 
The bark of guaiac is held of nearly as much virtue as the ucce 
_ wood itſelf; the rind is of no efficacy; ſo that, to make any 
a a ſudorific decoction, or ptiſan, of the wood, they fit x | 
pare off all the white part, which, in reality, isthe rin, e 
and only chip or raſp off the hard, ſolid part, which a " 
black, heavy, and reſinous. The ſurgeons 8 77 * 
ſubſtitute box-wood inſtead of grazac, and, it 18 fad, Ir 
with equal ſucceſs | cui Ke 
The reſin drawn from guaiac is held much more ene : b 5 
in venereal caſes, than either the wood, or a 5 i 
brought us in large pieces, not unlike common . 1 ad 
very different in reſpect of ſmell; the former, 7 __ time. 
on the coals, yielding a very agreeable balſamic 5 5 Val 
The reſin, which is the only active part, 15 "oe ö by fiſh, 
from the gummy ſubſtance, and from the woot 5 bodte 
other indifſoluble impurities, by digeſting the e fire x 
in rectified ſpirit, drawing oft the ſpirit from the then its ler 
. , j thick, and the l 
ſolution, till the matter begins to grow "nn e te about 
adding a quantity of water, which will preps 1 the B 
pure reſin, and keep diſſolved ſuch of the Nor + gun pave 
as the ſpirit may have taken up. A ques 2 AIN 


will yield about three-fourths of its weight of 
reſinous matter of the wood is totally as c - 
tion in rectified ſpirit, and partially by boi 4 N 
During the inſpiſſation of the watery deco 0 . q little 
ſinous part is apt to ſeparate and ſublide, - to keepit 
ſpicit be added towards the end of the proce 4 in the 
united with the gummy. This extract 7 roper col. 
ſhops in a ſoft and hard form the firlt 0 of ine It" 
ſiſtence for making into pills, the latte 4 obs 
duced into powder. The quantity of 
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GUA 


of the wood; with water ſcarce one fixth is 
ned. The extract is recommended by Hoffman as 
oben ERRHINE. The gum, or extracts made 
an wy » wood, are given from a few grains to a ſcruple, 
on if a dram, and ſometimes two ſcruples, which laſt 
or 0a ommonly proves in a conſiderable degree purgative. 
doſe Fen and tinctures of the gum guazarum are made 
wo ſhops, both with reCtified ſpirit of wine and fal 
__ lo The balſamum guaiacum of the London phar- 
_ ia is made by adding to fix ounces of the gum 
— and a quarter of the volatile ſpirit; and for a 
ore ſaturated ſolution, one pint and a half of rectified 
pit of wine, with the addition of a dram and a half 


of balſam of Peru; 


llege, by addin 
ras hos 5 "the volatile ſpirit, with fix drams of bal- 


fam of Peru, and to the ſtrained liquor, after the ſolu- 
— of the gum and balſam, three drams of eſſential oil 
of fafſafras. Theſe may be given from twenty drops to 


the weight 


um, or refinous extracts, may alſo be diſſolved by means 
of thick mucilages in watery iquors : and it is obſerved, 

that the mucilaginous ſolution, which is at firſt greyiſh 

or browniſh, changes in a few hours to a fine blue or 

bluiſh green colour. Lewis. 5 : 

The guaiac wood is diſtilled by putting thin ſhavings of 
it into a ſtone-ware retort, to which is to be fitted a large 
glaſs receiver, with a ſmall hole pierced in its fide; and 

the diſtillation is to be promoted by a gradual fire. A 


liquor, like water, is obtained firſt, and then an acid, | 
reddiſh, empyreumatic liquor, with a little reddiſh oil. | 


In this proceſs a conſiderable quantity of air is diſcharged 


which proves that this element is combined in certain | 


bodies, and particularly in this. Dict. Chem, art. 
GUYAC. 


GUAIAVA, p/idium, bay plum, in Botany, a genus of the | 


ioſandria monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement, divided into five 
oral points at the top; it hath five oval, concave, ſpread- 
ing petals, indented in the empalement, with a great 


number of ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, | 


and are inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſmall 


ſummits; it has a roundiſh germen fituated under the | 


flower, ſupporting a long awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 
a ſimple ſtigma 3 the germen becomes a large oval fruit, 
crowned by the empalement, incloſing a great number of 
imall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, which grow natu- 
rally in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The common red 
guaiava hath a thick trunk, which riſes twenty feet high. 

After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes a large oval 
fruit, ſhaped like a pomgranate, having one cell crowned 


leeds; the fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable odour. 
They are much eaten in the Weſt Indies, both by men 
and beaſts; and the ſeed, which paſſes whole through 


the pomgranate ; fo ſhould be avoided by thoſe perſons 
who are ſubject to be coſtive. | 8 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed, which when brought 
or in the fruit, gathered full ripe, will more certainly 


ary earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's 
ok. In about ſix weeks, if the ſeed be good, the 
Plants will appear, when they muſt have freth air ad- 
nd to them, in proportion to the warmth of the ſea- 
30 When the plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they 

1 be each planted in a ſmall 
Ines den thading them from the ſun, until they 
, ey 7 new root. In the ſummer they will require 
Win! % water, and in hot weather a great ſhare of air. 
this management the plants will produce flowers 


l third year, and may be continued a long 


a the Portugueſe burace de velba. It is flat 
bodied, with a riſing back, and is uſually caught between 


me and eight inche: 
Its gt in — 392 —— 


About the { p 
the Brafils, bog” der. 


It is caught among the rocks and 
s eaten in conſiderable plenty in 
Y the natives and Portugueſe. 


ave called the humming-bird, or OA 


People ce 1 . in Ornitho 
OE the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird of 
ruitg. » It is of the bigneſs of the turtle; it 
0 be gs and is a very briſk and lively bird. It 
de ſun, and 2 black colour, except when viewed 
colours, is teen to be of a vaſt variety of 


— 


VAIN ; 1 
Lacy phi 8 See HUMMING-bird. 
>» 


and the elixir guaiacum of the Edin- | 
to the ſame quantity of the gum | 


by the empalement of the flower, and filled with ſmall | 


the body, grows in great plenty every where. This fruit | 
is very ſtringent, and nearly of the ſame quality with 


pot, and plunged into | 


N ler. 
U 33 | 
bſh, Tos in chthyology, the name of an American 


art of 


arc- | 


„in Ornithology, a name by which | 


the name given by the | 


| GUAMAJACY) ape, in /cbthys/ogy, a name by which Mate- 
grave, and ſome others, have called the pi/cis Tran» 

|  GULARIS, 

 GUAMAJACU atinga, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of 


the orbis or globe-fiſh kind; which is thorny, and has 
the mouth of the ordinary frog-mouthed ſpecies. It is 


uſually about ſeven fingers breadth long, and in the place 

of teeth has a hard bone above and below in its mouth. 

The holes for its gills are large enough to admit one's 

finger, and near theſe there are two ſquare, broad, and 

ſhort fins; its head is covered with a hard bony ſhell, and 
all its body with prickles, except on the belly, where it 
is ſoft as the belly of a frog; the prickles are ſo many 
ſmall pointed bones. It can, at pleaſure, inflate its whole 
body into the reſemblance of a bladder; it is not eatable, 

but eſteemed poiſonous. Piſo, Hiſt. Nat. lib. v. Cap. 16. 

See Tab. Fiſh, No 2. ; 

GUAMAJACU guara, in Zoology, a name by which ſome 
call that ſpecies of the hi/tr:x, or ſea-porcupine, called 
by Marcgrave DiaBe. | 

GUANA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of LIZ ARD. 

GUANABANUS, a name by which Plumier, and other 
authors, have called ſeveral ſpecies of the annona. See 
ANNONA. 

GUAPERVA, in chthyology, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the toad-fiſh or rana-piſcatrix kind, but different 
from that in many things, and remarkably ſmall. It is 
ſeldom found of more than four finger's breadrh long, 
and its more uſual ſize is but two fingers; it has no gills; | 
its mouth is large, projeCted like that of a dog, and fur- 

niſhed with extremely ſmall teeth; it has a bone, ſup- 
plying rhe place of a tongue; its eyes are extremely 
ſmall, and of a fine pale blue, like that of the turquoiſe ; 
between its eyes, or in the middle of its upper lip, it has 
a little horn, ſtanding upright, but bending a little back- 
ward, and before that horn is a {lender filament, half a 
finger long, turned backward, and with a little button at 
its end; it has one large fin upon its back, and two 

ſmaller on its belly or breaſt, and in the middle of its 
body, but rather neareſt the head; it has on each fide an 
arm, which toward the extremity degenerates into a fin, 
and 1s prickly at the end; it has no ſcales, but a tough 
ſkin, rough on the back, and ſmooth on the belly; it is 
of a reddiſh-brown colour, and ſpotted all over with 
large black ſpots. Marcgrave's Hiſtory of Braſil, p. 


131. | TN 5 
GU ARA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
called by Clufius numenius Indicus, or the Indian curlew. 
It is a large bird, of the ſize of the platea, or ſpoonbill, 
and lives about waters; its beak is long, and of a whitiſh 
grey, figured like a Poliſh ſword ; the tail is ſhort, and 
is hid by the wings when they are cloſed ; it is all over 
of a fine gay red, only that the long wing-feathers are 
tipped with black at their extremities, and there is ſome- 
thing very remarkable in its growth, for it is black when 
firſt hatched from the egg, from this it becomes greyiſh, 
and from this at length changes to its fine re. 
GUARACAPEMA, in T7chthyo/ogy, a name uſed by ſome 
for the fiſh more uſually called the Dor apo, or auratus 


Pi ſcis. | | LR 
{ | | GHARANTEE, or WARRANTEE, in Law, a term rela- 
ucceed : theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled with kitchen- | 


tive to warrant, or warranter ; properly ſignifying him 
whom the warranter undertakes to indemnify or ſecure _ 
from damage. 7 8 
GUARANTEE is more frequently uſed for a warranter, or a 
perſon who undertakes and obliges himſelf to ſee a ſe- 
cond perſon perform what he has ſtipulated to the third. 
See WARRANTY. | 1 
GUARANTY, in Politics, an engagement of mediatorial 
or neutral ſtates, whereby they pledge their faith, that 
the articles of a particular treaty ſhall be inviolably ob- 


ſerved on both ſides. 5 | 3 
This engagement implies, that the guarantees are obliged 
to aſſiſt the party invaded contrary to the tieaty, againſt 
the injurious aggreſſor; but not if the war is occaſioned 
by any other cauſes than the violation of the articles of 
peace. Puffendorf, Law of Nature and Nations, book 
viii. ch. 8. 597. — e 
The ancient lords were obliged to guaranty the lands of 
their vaſſals, i. e. to defend them againſt their enemies; 
otherwiſe they loſt their PER, and their vaſſals were no 
longer bound to do them homage and ſervice. Kings 
alone did not forfeit their fiefs by not guarantying them 
and yet we read, that Borel, count of Barcelona, threat- 
ened the king of France, Hugh Capet, to ſwear fealty to 
the Saracens, in caſe he did not guaranty him; and un- 
der Lewis the Young, the count of Champagne did ho- 
mage to the emperor, on the like account. 


To guaranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning; being 
8 denote that where a ſee was divided between the 


eldeſt ſon and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to 
the lord, both for himſelf and all the reſt; and by that 


homage N the whole. CN, | 


CUARA-TERERA, in 1:hthyology, the name of an Ame- 
rican fiſh of the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature 


of the trachurus, and which 


fead. It is uſually of about four or five inches in length; 


its head is obtuſe, and its mouth furniſhed with very | 
ſmall teeth; the ſide-lines towards the tail are armed | 
with prickly hooks, all pointed backwards; the tail is 


divided into two horns. It is eaten in Braſil, and other 


American countries. 


GUARAUNA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall Braſi- | 


lian bird common in watery places, and of the ſize of 


our ſnipe. Its bill is ſtraight, but a little hooked at the | 


end, and is between four and five fingers breadth long ; 
its body is about the ſame length, and its legs fix fingers 
long; it is all over of a dufky brown, with an admixture 
of a caſt of greeniſh : it is a well-taſted bird. 

GUARD, or Gard, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
cuſtody or conſervation, of any thing; the act of obſerv- 
ing what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; or the care and 

_ precaution taken to hinder any thing's being done con- 
trary to the intention and deſire of another. 
The word is formed of the French garde, and that of the 
corrupt Latin warda, and that of the German wabhren, 
to keep, to defend. | 


GUARD is allo uſed in a figurative fenſe, for the act or 


ſervice of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that | 


purpoſe. 


Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount | 


the guard, to diſmount the guard, to relieve the guard, 


to c__ the guard, the officer or ſerjeant of the guard; 


alfo, a ſtrong guard, an attempt on the guard, &c. 

So, again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of 

his perſon, are called his guard, {:fe-guard, body-guard. 

And ſo thoſe who have had the education and guardian- 

ſhip of infants, or idiots, are called their guards or 
_ wards, | | 1 
GARD, or GarD, 


- called droit de garde; the ſecond, eiectment de garde; the 
third, rawi/hment de garde. See GUARDIAN, 


Go an p, in the Military Senſe, is properly the duty or ſer- 


vice done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army, or place, | 


from the attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy. In gar- 


riſon the guards are relieved every day; ſo that every ſol- 


dier mounts guard once every three or four days in times 

of peace, and much oftener in time of war. Of this 
there are divers kinds; as, | 

.GuaRD, advanced, a party of horſe or foot, which marches 
before a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. See 

_ ADVANCE guard. | 5 | 

GUARD, artillery. See ARTILLERY guard. 


GARD, artillery quarter, is frequently a non- commiſſtoned 


officer's guard from the royal regiment of artillery, whoſe 
corps de garde is always in the front of their encamp- 
ment. e 3 VVV 

Gu AR p, artillery rear, conſiſts of a corporal and fix men, 
poſted in the rear of the PARK. | 


_ GuaRD, baggage, is always an officer's guard, who has the 


care of the baggage on a march. „5 
GuarD-boat, in Sea Language, a boat N to row 


the rounds among the ſhips of war which are laid up in | 


any harbour, &c. to obſerve that their officers keep a 
good look-out, calling to the guard-boat as ſhe paſſes, and 


not ſuſfering her crew to come aboard, without having 


previouſly communicated the watch-word of the night. 
GUaRDs, camp, are of two ſorts; the one ſerve to main- 
tain good order within the came, and the other, which 
are ſtationed without the camp, ſerve to cover and ſecure 
it againſt the enemy. 'They are formed both of infantry 
und cavalry; and ſhould conſiſt, as the occaſion requires, 
of the eighth part, or third part, or even of half the 
army, when an attack is apprehended. 'The cavalry 
uards are removed farther from the main army than the 


Infantry; but not ſo far as to endanger their being cut | 


off. Theſe guards have generally a day poſt and a night 
poſt; the latter of which is ſeldom more than four or 


five hundred paces from the camp: the guards of infan- | 


try are generally fixed, except thoſe that are to ſupport 
and protect the cavalry guards, and to cover the forage 
grounds. | 

Corps de GARDE, or GUARD. See Corps. | 

GUARD, counter, in Fortification. See COUNTER-guard. 

GUARD, forrage. See FORRAGE. 

GUARD, grand, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of 
horſe commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the 
camp on the right and left wing towards the enemy, for 
the lecurity of the camp. : 

GvARD-rons, in a Ship, are certain curved or arched bars 
of iron placed over the ornamental figures on a ſhip's 
head or quarter, to defend them from the impreſſion of 
ſome other ſhip, when they lie cloſe to or rub againſt 
cach other. 
| 8 


r. Ray thinks may pro- 
perly be called the trachurus Braſfilienſi or the Braſilian 


is alſo applied to a writ relating to the 
office of warD; whereof there are three kinds: one | 


GO AR D, main, is that from whence 


U che 
| detached. Thoſe who are to all the other 


mount t 
meet at the reſpeCtive captaing e 
they go to the parade; where, after the whole» te 
drawn up, the ſmall guards are detached ſo Farg ig 
and magazines; and then the ſubaltern officer the poſt 
for their guards, who are all commanded h 1 draw lots 
*. the main guard. F the captin 
 GuaARD, prcquet, is a number of hor, 
| themſelves always in readineſs in * fool whokey | 
| horſes being generally ſaddled, and the ride bid 
| The foot draw up at the head of the battalion 9 
ing of the tattoo, but afterwards return to the; they. | 
where they remain in readineſs to march on any fuld 
in caſe of an attack, fl 


SM0rd;s ae 
a 


alarm. 
This guard is to make reſiſtance, 
the army can get ready. 
GUARD, provoſt, is always 
the provoſt in his rounds, 
Ge rioting, &c. | 
VARD, quarter, is a fmall gxyard comma | 
altern officer, poſted in the Howe of each — * = 
two hundred and twenty-two feet before the front of the 
regiment. f | 
| GUARD, rear, is that part of the army which brin U 
the rear on a march: the rear guard of a party 1 
quently eight or ten horſe, about five hundred paces bs 
hind the parry: Hence the advance guard going vita 
a party, forms the rear guard in their retreat. 
Rear guard is allo a corporal's guard placed in the 
of a regiment, 
camp. 
GUARD, ſafe. See SAFE guard. 
GUARD-/h;þp. See Guard-SH1P. 5 je 
GUARD, /tandard, is a ſmall guard under a corporal, out 
of each regiment of horſe, who mount on foot in the 
front of each regiment. 9 5 
GUARD, trench, conſiſts of three, four, or fix battalions, 
according to the occaſion, which mount in the time of: 
ſiege, in order to oppoſe the beſieged when they {all 
out, protect the workmen, &c. | 
GuaRD, van, is the ſame with the front of an army. Se 
ADVANCE guard, and advanced GUARD, above, 
GUARD. is more particularly underſtood of a ſoldier, 
muſqueteer, archer, or the like, detached from a com. 
pany, or corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure, any pet. 
ſon, or to ſurvey his actions. | | - 
GUARDs is alſo underſtood of the troops, or companies, 
kept to guard the king; called alſo royal guards . 
guards, pardes du corps, & © © 
There are alſo uſually bodies of guards to wait on the 
princes of the blood, in the ſame capacity. | 
The guards are diſtinguiſhed into barſe, foot, grenadins 
and yeomen. _ „ : 
GuarDs, the Engliſh horſe, are divided into troy 
called firſt, &c. troop of hor/e-guards. See HORSE. 
GuasDs, the foot, are diſtinguiſhed by regiments: of whid 
there are three, called the firſt, &c. regiment of foot 
guards. They were raiſed in the year 1660: the firlt it 
giment is commanded by one colonel, one leuten. 
colonel, three majors, twenty-three captains, one capta 
lieutenant, thirty-one lieutenants, and twenty-four el 
ſigns; and contains three battalions. The ſecond reg 
ment has one colonel, one lieutenant-colone), es & 
jors, fourteen captains, one captain-lieutenant, —_ 
lieutenants, and ſixteen enſigns, and contains ue N 
lions. The third regiment is the ſame as the gy 1 
Guards, no doubt, are as ancient as monarchy : the 
moteſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. = 
The Roman emperors had for their _ 1 e, 
of Conſtantinople weis 


; 


an officer's guard that att 
to prevent deſertion, n, 


| ; rear 
to keep good order in that part of the 


coborts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and 
relate: thoſe of the emperors 
called buccellari. | 5 
Captain, colonel, brigadier, exempt of 87 e, J 
See CapTAIN, COLONEL, DBRIGADIER, l 
The French guards are divided into thoſe f the yo 
thoſe withowt the palace: the firſt conſiſts 0 1 tf 
du corps, or body guard; part whereof at 35 il a 
manche, q. d. of the fleeve, of the hundred d 
the guards of the gate. 
The guards without are the ** 
muſqueteers, and two regiments 0 yours 
French, the other Swiſs. gas of four can 
The gardes du corps, or life-guar d, con 8 oteb, and l 
panies of horſe: the firſt was anciently Sec of Frech 
retains the name, though it now conſiſts 10 retain be! 
men; and not only the name, but they 2 a 
cient phraſe, or formula, of anſwering 
1 am here. 5 þ 
The Scotch guard was firſt eſtabliſhed CT ch Scots15 ® 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard our = otber d 
ſent by the earls of Buchan, Douglas, 
lords, to drive out the Engliſh. 
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bother ſtars in the conſtellation URSA Minor. 
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GVA" Fencing, an action or poſture, proper to defen 

ny en the body from the efforts or attacks of an 
or Icret (he urns OH 


ey. at reneral 
oo e wilt be neceſlary to imagine a circle drawn on 
5 f ht wall, and divided into four cardinal points; 
an 0p'8" cttom, right, and left. 25 
No * the point of the ſword is directed to the bot- 
N a of the circle, and, conſequently, the head of 
"he lor tilted up to the top point, with the body in- 
45 forwards, this is called prime, or the fir /t guard. 
The Sond grard, which ſome improperly call the third, 
: x ſe the point of the ſword is directed to the right or 
38 part of the ſame circle, a quadrant diſtant from 
the firſt, with the fort of the ſword turned to the right, 


and the body raifed proportionably. Tierce, or the third 


uard, is performed by directing the ſword's point to the 


ſt point of the ſame circle diametrically oppoſite 
ot of prime in which caſe the body, arm, and 


ſword; are in their natural diſpoſition, being the mean 


between the extremes of their motion. Quart, or the 
mrth guard, is when the point of the ſword is directed 
10 the fourth point of the circle, deſcending to the right 


as far as one fourth of tierce, with the external ſide of 
the arm and the flat of the ſword turned towards the 


ground; and the body out of the line to the right, and 


the fort of the ſword towards the line to the left. There 
js alſo a hit, or a kind of e guard, being the return 


of the point of the ſword on the right, after traverſing | 


the circle, to the point of the prime whence it had de- 
parted; and yet with a different diſpoſition of the body, 
arm, and ſword. 


Theſe guards are alſo called, by the maſters, figures and 


'pL/iures 3 and the common centre of all their motions is 
iO be in the ſhoulder. 5 os 

In all theſe kinds of guards, there are high advanced, high 
retired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed be- 
fore the upper part of the body, either with the arm 
quite extended, quite withdrawn, or in a mean ſtate. 
Mean advanced guard, or, ſimply, mcan guard, is when 
the ſword is diſpoſed before the middle pait of the body. 
Low advanced, retired, or intermediate guards, are thoſe 


_- where the arm and ſword are advanced, withdrawn, or 


between the two extremes, before the lower part of the 
body. LY . 
Some will have prime the principal guard; others, quint; 


others, with better reaſon, tierce; becauſe it conſiſts of | 


right lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique | under fourteen. This wardſhip conſiſted in having the 


ones, ſuch as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 


Grands, in Aſtronomy, is a name fometimes applied to the | 
two ſtars neareſt the pole; being in the hind-part of the | 


chariot, at the tail of the little bear. | 
Their longitude, Jatitude, &c. ſee among 


them is the pole ſtar. | ED 


ing in a poſture of guard or defence. 


Heralds ſay, a lion is never fo repreſented ; but a leopard 


always, | 


GUARDIAN, or GaRD1ax, is he to whom the charge, 
or cuſtody, of any perfon, or thing, is committed. | 
* notion of guardian ANGELS is very ancient in the | 


aſt, . 


In the convents of Franciſcans, the officer is called guar- 


who in the others is called faperior. 


In the order of the Garter, the oflicer, who in other mi- | 


litary orders is called grand maſter, 
guardian of the order. 

VARDIAN 
with the 


is called the fovereign 


education, tuition, &c. of ſuch as are not of 


lufficient diſcretion to guide themſelves, and their own | 


affairs; as children and idiots. 


2 e word guardian, with us, includes the offices both of 
g —.— had the Nr of a youth till he arrived at 
ourteen years of age; and the curator had the diſpoſition 
| __ ordering of his effects thenceforward till twenty- 
a years ot age; or the charge of a lunatic, during his 
—_ all which purpoſes our guardian alone anſwers; 
ough with regard to lunatics and idiots, theſe officers 

e commonly kept diſtinct. | 
. ſeveral ſorts of guardians. The firſt are guar- 
_ y nature, viz. the father, and, in ſome caſes, the 
fan of the child: for if an eſtate be left to an in- 
2 e father is, by common law, the guardian, and 
— en to his child for the profits; and, with re- 
u 2 Wausbten, it ſeems by conſtruction of 4 and 5 
iar. cap. 8. that the Naber might by deed or will 


e tutor and curator of the civilians : the tutor, for in- 


„. See PRETORIAN. , | 


— 


thoſe of the | 
One of | 
| CUARDANY, or Gan DAN x, in Heraldry, a term applied | 


do a beaſt when borne in a coat of arms full faced, or with | 
bis face turned towards the ſpeCtator, and thus appear- 


» GarDevN, in Law, is a perſon intruſted | 


10 


* 


her huſband at fourteen. 
under fourteen, when the lord's wardſhip commenced, 
he might keep her under ward till ſixteen, by ſtat. Weſt. 


. n 


6 A 


aſſign a guardian to any woman- child, under the age of 
ſixteen; and if none be aſſigned, the mother ſhall in this 
caſe be guardian. The ſecond ſort are guardians for nur- 
ture, which are, of courſe, the father and mother, til! 
the infant attains the age of fourteen years; and in de- 
fauit of father and mother, the ordinary uſually aſſigns 
ſome diſcreet perſon to take care of the infant's perſonal 
eſtate, and to provide for his maintenance and education; 
There are alſo guardians in ſocage, who are alſo called 
guardians by the common law: theſe take place only 
when the minor is entitled to ſome eſtate in lands, and 
then, by the common law, the guardian/hip devolves 
upon the next of kin, to whom the inheritance cannot 
poſhbly deſcend. Theſe guardians continue only till the 
minor is fourteen years of age. | 


But the ancient law relating to guardians is much altered 


by ſtat, 12 Car. II. cap. 24. which ordains, that © where 
* any perſon has a child under the age of twenty-one 
© years, and unmarried at the time of his death, it ſhall 
* be lawful for the father of the child, whether born at 
ce "the time of his deceaſe, or yet in ventre de fa mere, 
e either by deed, or will, to diſpoſe of the cuſtody and 
* tuition of ſuch child while under age, or for any leſſer 
<« time, to any perſon, popiſh recuſants excepted z which 
* diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all perſons claiming 


“ ſuch child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe.” Theſe 


are called guardians by ſtatute, or teſtamentary guardians. 
& And in caſe the father appoint no guardian, the ordi- 
nary may appoint one to look to his goods and chattels 
till the age of fourteen z at which time the child may 
chooſe a guardian himſelf; and for his lands, the next 
* of kin on that ſide by which the lands deſcend may 
ec be guardian, as heretofore in Cafe of a tenure in ſo- 
af: | | | 


The giardian, when his waRD comes of age, is bound 


to give him an account of all which he has tranſacted on 
his behalf, and muſt anſwer for all loſfes incurred by his 
wilful default or negligence. To prevent conteſts, the 
guardians of large eſtates apply to and act under the di- 
rection of the court of chancery, accounting annually 
before the oſſicers of that court: for the lord chancellor, 
by right derived from the crown, is the general and ſu- 
preme guardian of all infants, as well as idiots and luna- 
tics. 'The court of chancery may, and ſometimes does, 
remove a guardian who abules his truſt, and appoint an- 


other in his room. . | ns 
GUARDIAN, in Chivalry, was an office which formerly be- 


longed to the feodal lord, in virtue of his wardſhip of an 
heir-male, under the age of twenty-one, and of a female 


cuſtody of the body and lands of ſuch heir, without any 
account of the profits, till the age of twenty-one in 
males, and ſixteen in females. Theſe profits were claimed 


in lieu of knight-ſervice, which the male was ſuppoſed 


capable of rendering at twenty-one, and the female by 
However, if the female was 


1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 22. This wardſhip was taken from 


| the lord by the charter of Henry I. and transferred to 
the widow or next of kin. But this noble immunity did 


not continue long. When the male-heir arrived at the 
age of twenty-one, and the heir-ſemale to that of fixteen, 
they might ſue out their livery or ov/7erelemarn, i. e. the 
delivery of their lands out of their gyard:ar's hands; but 
for this they were obliged to pay a tine, viz. half a year's 


| r of the land. 5 


heſe guardians had alſo another kind of power over 


their infant wards, which was that of diſpoſing of them 


in matrimony; and if the infants refuſed a ſuitable match, 


they forfeited the value of the marriage to their guardian; 


but if they married without his conſent, they forfeited 
double the value. This right of ſelling the ward in mar- 
riage was expreſly declared by the ſtatute of Merton, 20 
Hen. III. cap. 6. Theſe grievances, and others of a 


ſimilar nature, were firſt aboliſhed by the lords and com- 


mons in parliament, in 1645; and this ordinance was 
confirmed by the Protector and his parliament in 16563 
and they were finally aboliſhed by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. 
cap. 24. and by 20 Geo. II. cap. 43. and cap. 50. The 

ſame are alſo aboliſhed in Scotland. See Knicaur's 
ſervice. 


ſecage. See GUARDIAN above, and So- 
CAGE. | 


GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities is the perſon to whom the 


ſpiritual juriſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during 
To time of the vacancy of the ſee. | | 
This guardian e- either ſuch in law, i. e. jure magi- 
ftratus, as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his 
province; or by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop, 
or vicar-general, does for the time depute. 


The dean and chapter of Canterbury are guardians doth 
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for the dioceſe, and the whole province, during avacancy | There are two ſpecies of the 1 


of the archbiſhoprick. common river gudgeon, the cypri e brſt iz , 
GUARDIAN of iN erb See CHURCH-warden. | with eleven rays in the anal gr 3 0 of ban, | | 
 GvuaARDIAN, or warden, of the Cinqueports, is an officer by its thick and rounded body, the ſmall 57 known Gy 
who has the juriſdiction of the Cinqueports, with all the þ its brown colour, with the variegations of 's Of its fe es, 1 
power that the admiral of England has in other places. and its forked tail. The ſecond js the l qo Mack , q 
Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled f Fern, differing from the former not Rey liver pul. ; 
themſelves and their empire in our iſland, appointed a | being of a more tapering ſhape, growia m ie but in 
magiſtrate, or gevernor, over the eaſt parts, where the ward the tail, and being of a whiter 1 1. very {mall to. Gl 
Cinqueports lie, with the title of comes litoris Saxonici ted. The firſt is common in our en (pot. 5 
Ir 1 having another, who bore the like title, F FisHINq); the ſecond in thoſe of Coke e Gudge p 

on the oppoſite ſide of the fea. Their bufineſs was to] is commonly ealled a wapper. u Where i GU 
ſtrengthen the ſea-coaſt with munition, againſt the out- | GuDGEoN, * See GOGET. GU 
rages and robberies of the Barbarians. And that anti- | GupGtons, in a Ship, is uſed for the en dives lu g 
quary takes our warden of the CI xNRTORTS to have | ſtern· poſt, into which the pintles of the idr de t 
been erected in imitation hereof. Britannia, p. 228. hang it on. r 80, to a 
GUARDIAN of the peace. See CONSERVATOR of the peace. | GUEBUCU, in Zoology, the name by which & c 
GUARIBA, the 5s1M1A Hrelxebub of Linnzus, in Natural] called the fiſh more uſually known by the racy have t 
Hiftory, the name of a ſpecies of monkey found in the f BicavuDa, a kind of ſword-fiſh, me of the n 
Welt Indies. It is of the ſize of a fox; ſts face is raiſed | GUELPHS, or Gurs, a celebrated faction in Ital t 
high, its eyes are black and ſhining, and its ears ſmall | tagonifts of the Gibelins. _ tal, ans h 
and round; its tail is very long, naked toward the end, The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood and r 
and extremely moveable; the creature frequently twiſt- , nage for many years. The Guelphs ſtood for the ja - 
ing it round things to faſten itſelf by it; it is covered all 25 the emperor. Their riſe is referred by be 1 
over with fine black ſhining hairs, except on the legs and the time of Conrad III. in the twelfth century ; h P to 9 
part of the tail, where they are brown; the hairs are ſo to that of Frederic I. and by others, to that of hi . ! 
nicely 0 all over the body, that the creature ap- ceſſor, Frederic II. in the thirteenth century. Tos i 
pears perfectly ſmooth; and they are much longer under | The name 57 is commonly ſaid to have been formed = 
the chin and throat, fo that they form a ſort of beard | from Helfe, 445 on the following occaſion: the en d 
there. Ray's 8 - Quad. "$1 oy | eror Conrad III. having taken the duchy of Ban l 
This ſpecies is found in prodigious numbers together in | from Welfe VI. brother to Henry duke of Bavaria : : 
the woods, eſpecially of Brafil and Guiana, and makes | Welfe, aſſiſted by the forces of Roger king of Sicily made m 
a very loud and frightful noiſe; and it is very common] war on Conrad, and thus gave birth to tt faction of the Hp 
for one only to make a noiſe, and all the reſt to forma | Guelphs. | e ey 
mute aMembly round him. Marcgrave relates a very ſin- | Others derive the name Guelphs from the German JP) of 
your thing of this creature, in this reſpect, which he | on account of the grievous evils committed by that cruel ir 
ays he has frequently been an eye-witneſs to. They | faction. Others deduce the denomination from that of a GU 
meet in great numbers before and after mid-day, when | German called Guelfe, who lived at Piſtoye; adding, GU 
they form a large circle; and one placing himſelf above] that his brother, named Gibel, gave his name to the Gi- h 
the reſt, begins to make a loud noiſe 3 when he has fung | BELINs; under which head the reader will find more En 
thus by himſelf for ſome time, the reſt all remaining in] ample account of the origin and hiſtory of thoſe cele- v 


perfect ſilence, he lifts up his hand, and they inſtantly | brated factions. . | 
all join in a fort of chorus; this intolerable yell they keep | GUERITE, in Fortification, a centry-box ; being a fmall GU 


up inceffantly, till the ſame monkey, who gave the ſignal | tower of wood, or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of GU 
for their beginning, lifts up his hand a ſecond time, on F a baſtion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to hold a T 


- 


which they all ceafe, and become filent again in a mo- centinel, who is to take care of the ditch, and watch ſt 
ment. He then exalts his pipe alone again, and fo finiſhes | againſt a ſurprize. | 
the buſineſs of the affembly. | | 


| 3 | GUERKIN, or GBERRN, a kind of cucumbers for pick- 
Theſe creatures —_ their young upon their backs, and | ling. e a 
Kip very nimbly with them from tree to tree, the young | GUERNSEY hly. See AMARYLLIS | 
ones claſping faſt round their body with their arms. They | GUESDA, in Botany, is properly the name of woad; but 
are very fierce animals, and can never be tamed. There it is alfo uſed by ſome for the /utzm, or luta herbea of the 
zs a ſpecies of this kind alſo much larger than theſe, which | Romans, and cymene of the Greeks. This is an error in 
have a very long, black, hairy beard. Theſe, as Marc- F too many of the old authors, though fo palpable that 
grave aſſures us, on his poſitive knowlege, will often at-] one would have thought no body cou d have run iuto it; 
tack the negro women as they go through the woods, | the /utum, or cymene, having been always uſed to dye yel- 
and lie with them by force. F Ii low, and the g/a/tum, or gae/cia, to dye blue; and the. 
GUARUGUARU, in Jchthyolagy, the name of a ſmall | characters of the latam, or cymene, plainly ſhewing it to 
N 
p 


a0 


American freſh-watey fiſh, ſeldom exceeding an inch and | be our geniftella tinforia, or dyers-weed, but not at al 
| „ 778. with the g/a/tum, or woad. _ 
GU 


half in length, and of a very flender body. It is eaten. | a 
ST. rope, on Ship-board, is that rope by which the 


though very ſmall, being very well taſted. It is caught | 
in abundance in lakes and ponds. | boat is kept from /teeving, or going too much in and out, 
| GU ASSEM, a word uſed by Avicenna, and ſome other | as ſhe lies in the tow of a ſhip. 
authors, to exprefs certain black ſcorbutic ſpots and | GUEST-TAKERS, or G1sT-TAKERS. See AGLST- 
.  blotches appearing on the ſkin. 5 \Þ--- TOR VVV | 
_ SUATUCUPA, in Jchthyalogy, the name of a fa-bih FGUET:. See e ð 
caught about the Braſilian ſhores. It grows to about two GUETTARDA, in Botany, a genus of the monoeci hep 
feet long; its back is a little elevated, its mouth ſmall, | tardr:@ claſs, bearing male and female flowers in a ey lin- 
and befet with ſharp teeth; it has only one long fin upon] dric cup; the corolla of each is divided into five ſeg- 
the back, the rays of which are rigid and prick | 


ich y. It is] ments, and that of the male funnel-ſhaped; the female 
caught among the rocks, and is an extremely well taſted | has a ſingle piſtil, and the fruit is a dry drupe. 
n jy „ SA GUEULE, in Architecture. See Gul .... 
 GUATUCUSA, in Jchrhyology, the name of an American | GUFFER, in Zchthyology. See ER LP * 
fiſh, approaching to the nature of the coracinus of the | GUIANA-bark, in the Materia Medica, the fame . | 
Mediterranean, and called by ſome corvina. It is of an what is otherwiſe called $1M a-rarba. 3 
oblong ſhape; its back is a little prominent, but its belly | GUIDA, in the Halian Mujic, the guide, 0! leading my 6 
perfectly flat and even; its uſual length is from twelve] or inſtrument, in fugues. The parts that en = 
to twenty inches. It is caught on the Braſilian ſhores, and follow, are ſaid to be in confequenza- See Fur . 
and is a very delicate fiſh. d e e e nR  GUIDAGE, GviDaG1vM, in ancient Law-HWirier, 
GUAVA, in Botany. See GUAIAVA. ney paid for ſafe-conduct through unknown wah 
GUAZAMA, in Hotauy, the name of an American tree, | ſtrange country. he count! 
deſcribed by Plumier as of the nature of the cacao. 'They | GUIDES, in Military Language, are ulvally the 177 
are both ſpecies of the theobroma of Linnæus; but the A people in the neighbourhood of an enen he 
guazama is peculiar in the ſtructure of its fruit, which is give the army intelligence concerning the Go roy 
of a fomewhat globular figure, full of tubercles and per- | roads by which they are to march, an the pro 
forations on the ſurface, and yet divided into five 1:19 | of the enemy. e by the 
ments for feeds within. | „ £4 1, (IIITEMON: 6 FAR of flag, or ſtandard, borne 1 oſt pail 
GUDGEON, in Tchthyolagy, the Engliſh name of the fiſh | life-guard ; being broad at one extreme, and alm 
called by authors the gobio, and gobius fluviatilis. Ac-| ed at the other, aud ſlit, or divided, auto mee, horſe 
cording to the new Artedian ſyſtem, the word gebizs is] "The guiden is the enſign, or flag, of a troop © 
made 4 wo of another 21 fiſhes, and the ud- | 0 4 See Gu 25 OM 2 
Leon is reduced to the genus of the CYPRINI. un- GUIDON alſo denotes the othcer W jeh the 00g" 
1 emen Fe ce guidon is that in the horſe- guards, which the Oh, 
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CUIDONTA, 


plant called a 


GU 
GUILA 


| COntinge to la 
Brod, hundred and fift 


Gui 


w the cornet. 


* helo a ob rg thola guidonum,' was à company | many ears, and it is almoſt continual making it. It 


and to pe 
frerwards by e SAMYDA, and ſup- 
jed to the melia. 

6018 — See GLANDVLAs | 
[D NDIN A, in Botany, the bonduc, or nickar tree, a 
the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are 

e: the empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, cut 
22 im into five equal parts ; the flower has five con- 
at 1 ba ſhaped petals, which are equal, inſerted into 
3 1 t in the center is ſituated an oblong ger- 
" "Thich becomes a rhomboid pod, with a convex ſu- 
men, n the upper ſide, having one cell, including oval 
1 eds ſeparated by partitions. There are five ſpe- 
2 natives of different parts of the Eaſt and Weſt In- 


P 


enus 0 


11 ſeeds, which are called Molucca nuts, are eſteemed 


good in colics and hernias; and are ſaid to diſcuſs flatu- 


ſencies, comfort a weak ſtomach, provoke the menſes, 
and expel the ſtone. 


Gin p, or GELD. See GrLD, and GID. 
4 4 or GIL p-HAI. L, the great court of ju- 


Jicature for the city of London. 


In it are kept the mayor's cOURT, the ſheriff's court, the | 
courT of Hing, COURT of conſcience, court of com- 


mon council, chamberlain's court, &c. 
Here alſo the judges fit upon ui, prius, &c. 


CUILLEM, in Ornithology, the name given in many parts 


of England to the bird called by authors LOM MIA, an 


in ſome places the kiddaw and ſea-hen. 2 5 
CUILLEMOT, black. See Sea turtle Dove. . 
GUILLEMITES, an order of monks in Flanders, whoſe 


habit reſembles that of the Ciſtercians: they follow the 
mle of St. Auguſtine, and are governed by a ſuperior, 


who does not take the title of provincial, and is elected 


every four years. 


GUILT rents. See G1LD. 5 e 
GUINEA, a gold coin, ſtruck and current in England. 


The value, or rate, of guineas, has varied: it was firſt 
{truck on the footing of rwenty ſhillings ; by the ſcarcity 
of gold was afterwards advanced to twenty-one ſhillings 
and fix-pence ; but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings. 
The pound weight troy of gold 1s cut into forty-four parts 
and a half; each part makes a guinea. See GoLD, 
STANDARD, and MONEY. | . 


This coin took its denomination, guinea, becauſe the gold, 


whereof the firſt was ſtruck, was brought from that part | 
of Africa called Guinea, for which reaſon it likewiſe | 


bore the impreſſion of an elephant. 


Guinea company. See Company. | 
GUINEA hen, the meleagris of ſome authors and the numida | 


of Linnæus, in Ornithology, is the name of a ſpecies of 


gallinaceous fowl, of the ſize of the common hen, but | 


with a longer neck. Its body is floped like that of a 


hae and its colour is all over a dark grey, very 


beautifully ſpotted with ſmall white ſpecks; there is a | 


black ring round the neck; its head is reddiſh, and has 
on its top a hard horny protuberance of a brown colour; 
it is blue under the eyes, and has a red fleſhy appendage 
hanging down from thence. They naturally herd toge- 
ther in large numbers, and breed up their young in com- 
mon; the females taking care of the broods of others, 
% well as of their own. They breed very well with us. 
| heir fleſh is tender and ſweet ; generally white, though 
lometimes black. | . 5 | 


de) are not fo tame and domeſtic as our own fowls, | 
and particularly they will not lay in houſes, but get into | 


the hedges and among buſhes, where they lay and hatch; 


ut this is the occaſion of great loſs among them, the 
e femal 


+; batching and taking care of them, than any other 
bob we are acquainted with: the beſt method, there- 
Ihe is to ſet other fowls upon the eggs of this kind. 
we Joung fowls of this kind are very beautiful; they 
ae lo many partridges. Their beaks and legs are 
— od, cir whole pluwage is at that time of the co- 
N Ne See Tab. of Birds, Ne 2. 
away, d 


= vermin deſtroying a great part of their young brood. | 


e alſo js leſs careful about the great buſineſs 


ut ſo as always to have one there, will 


taſted, Th eggs, which are very well- 


Tags 818 a very active and ſprightly bird, and of 

| ableſome diſpoſition. to the owner. 

in the manner of the quail and par- 

gs are ſhort, and it is not made for 

95 it will not rooſt among other ſowl, 
o. 


nquiet and trou 


wh very ſwiltly, 
48e; but its win 


Ig; yet at yi 
Ver. I. Nei 


| 


er neſt is found, and the eggs at times | 


1 


bebt. The guidon of a troop of horſe takes place | 


in Botany, the name given by Plumier to the 


y till ſhe has depoſited a hundred, or ſome- 


| 


| 


ſetting one foot before the other; and in walking 


G 
G 


+ count of the whiteneſs of its ſcales, 


7 * * 
4 a * | G I ” 


but gets upon a houſe or tree; of any other high and af 
but M a houſe or tree, or any oth ſafe 
place- The cry of the bird is ſharp and ailteerdie to 


. 


is of a quarrelſome diſpoſition, and will be miſtreſs of 
the yard: its agility, and the ſharpneſs of its beak; ge- 


| Herally obtain it the victory with whatever bird it fights, 


The pintado is fo common in America, that many have 
ſuppoſed it native there; but this is not the caſe: the 
origin of the bird is in Guinea, where they are found in 


. flocks of two or three hundred, that perch on trees, and 


feed on worms and graſshoppers; and the firſt that were 
ever brought into America, were brought in. the year 
1508, with the cargoes of negro ſlaves. The Spaniards; 
neither at that time, nor ever ſince, have attempted to 


tame them, or render them domeſtic, uſeful birds, but 


let them go looſe and wild in the ſavannas, where they 
have increaſed to ſuch prodigious numbers, that they 
may well appear native, and are ſeen in vaſt flocks to- 


. gether, and are called marroon pintades by the Spaniards 


and French. Obſery. ſur les Cout. de P Aſie; p- 190. 


Guinea henweed. See Guinea HENwEED. . 
Sun de 8 
GuI1NEa-pig, or mus porcellus of Linnæus, the name given 
by our common people to a ſort of animal, diſtinguiſhed 
by authors by the name of mus porcelli pilis et voce, the 


rat with the kai and voice of a MY. Ek 

It is a creature properly of the rat kind, and is not im- 
properly called by Mr. Ray mus Americanus et Guinienſis 
Porcelli pilis et voce, the American or Guinea rat with the 


hair and voice of a. pig; thpugh the ſame author ſeems 


to doubt whether it has not ſomething of the rabbit kind 
in it, by adding after the word mus that of cuniculus. 
It is ſmaller than the rabbit, and has a ſhorter and thicker 


body; its ears are roundiſh, low, thin, pellucid, and 
very wide open, and are almoſt ſmooth; and are ob- 


- 


ſerved to be very nearly as large in the new-brought- 


forth creatures as in the full-grown. 


Its noſe and beard are very much like thoſe of the hare, 
the long hairs which. ſerve for whiſkers being diſpoſed in 
much the ſame manner; and its upper-lip is like that of 


the rabbit : two cutting teeth in each jaw are diſpoſed 


exactly as in the rat kind, and its hairs and grunting 
| voice are wholly like thoſe of the pig. | 


It is ſometimes all over white, ſometimes all over of a 
reddiſh tawney; but moſt frequently it is mottled with 


large ſpots of both. Its fore-feet have four claws, its 
- hinder ones only three, of which the middle one is much 


longer than the others. It fits often upon its buttocks, 
in the manner of the rabbit, but it does not walk in the 
leaping manner of the rabbit kind, but as the hogs by 


upon the heel, in the manner of the bear. It does not 


burrow in the earth; breeds at two months old; brings 


forth from four to twelve young ones at a time, which 


are not ſo blind at firſt as in the rabbit; and breeds every | 


two months. It feeds on vegetables, and its fleſh is very 


well-taſted, and much reſembles that of the hog. This 


animal inhabits Braſil, but is domeſticated in Europe. 
Rats are faid to avoid their haunts. Ray's Syn: Quad. 


23% . | | . 
It is a very ſingular kind of animal, and there are three 
1. The per- 


ſorts of it, all different from one another. 1. II 
cellus Indicus, or common Guinea-p:ig. 2. The aGuT1L. 


And, 3. The paca of the Americans. See alſo Apz- | 
- REA and ans e 
GUINEA wheat. See MA1ZE. 


ava HARE. 

UINEA worm. See CHAE TIA and DRACUNCULLI, 

UINIAD, or Gwinian, i. e. wh:iting, ſo called on ac- 
1. ſalmo lavaretus 

of Linnæus, in Ichthyology, is a name given by ſome to the 

fiſh known among authors by the name of Ferra, a fiſh 


of the truttaceous kind, common in the lakes of Wales, 


particularly in that called Llyntegid, near Bala, in Me- 


rionethſhire, and ſome of the northern counties of Eng- 
land; and in the laſt of theſe places called the ſchelley. 


It is alſo found in the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, Nor- 


way, Sweden, Lapland, Scotland, and Ireland. The 


head is ſmall, ſmooth, and of a duſky hue; the eyes 
large, the noſe blunt at the end, the jaws of equal length, 


the mouth ſmall and without teeth; the branchioſtegous 


rays nine; the covers of the gills filvery, powdered with 
black; the back is a little arched, the colour gloſſed with 
a deep purple and blue, but near the lateral lines aſſumes 
a filvery caſt tinged with gold; the fide-line is ſtrait, 


and is formed of diſtin ſpots of a duſky hue ; the belly 


is a little prominent, and quite flat at the bottom; the 
firſt dorſal fin, near the middle, conſiſts of fourteen 


branched rays; the ſecond is near the tail, and is thin 


and tranſparent ; the pectoral fins have eighteen rays, 
the ventral twelve, and the anal fifteen, which are all 


branched at their ends; the tail is much forked ; the 


ſcales are large, and adhere to the body. 


The gwiniad has an inſipid taſte, and will not keep long. 
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Their ſpawning ſeaſon in Llyntegid is in December. P 
Camden obſerves, that this fiſh never wanders into the 


river Dee, and that the ſalmon never ventures into the 
lake : this is generally, but not univerſally the caſe. Pen- 
nant, and Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. for 1767, p. 211. 


_GUIRA-ACANGATARA, in Ornithology, the name of 


a Brafilian bird of the woodpecker kind, and of the ſize 
of our large ſpotted woodpecker. It is common in the 
woods in ſeveral parts of America, and, like our wood- 
eckers, makes a very loud yelling. Marcgrave. 
GUIRACENOIA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall 
Brafilian bird of the parus or titmouſe kind. Its head, 
throat, breaſt, belly, and the lower half of its beak, are 
all of a fine blue; its neck, and the upper half of its 
back, black; its wings are black, variegared with blue 
its tail is black, and its legs brown. Marcgrave. 
GUIRACOEREBA, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 


filian bird of the ſize of a greenfinch. Its head is orna- | 


mented with a large ſpot of ſea-green feathers ; the reſt 
of its head, its throat, its breaſt and belly, and the lower 


half of its back, are of a fine ſhining blue, with white 


variegations. There runs a fine blue line acroſs the 
wings. The upper half of the back is of the deepeſt 
black imaginable, and is very gloſſy and ſhining; the 
tail is black, and the wings are large, and have a great 
deal of yellow in them, but that is not ſeen unleſs when 
the bird is flying. Marcgrave. 9 8 5 Eg 
GUIRA-GUAINUMBI, in Ornithology, the name of a 
bird of the king-fiſher or merops kind, of the ſize of a 
pigeon in appearance, being very thick covered with fea- 
_ thers, but its body is really not larger than that of a 
thruſh; the bill is longiſh and black, a little crooked, 
and notched at the edges like the teeth of a ſaw; its 


legs are very ſhort; its tail very long, and very narrow. | 


It is a very beautiful coloured bird. Marcgrave. 
GUIRANHEEMGATU, in Orn:ichology, the name of a 
Braſilian ſparrow. Maccgrave. 


 GUIRAPANGA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 


bird of the thruſh kind, remarkable for the loudneſs of 


its voice. It is the largeſt of all the thruſh kind, ap- 
proaching to the ſize of a ſmall pigeon. Its only ſounds | 


are cick cock bur tur kur, which it repeats almoſt inceſ- 


ſantly during the ſeaſon when it cries, which is only for 


fix or ſeven weeks, about Midſummer. Marcgrave. 
GUIRAPERA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird. It is of the fize of a lark, and has a ſhort, thick, 


black beak; its head, neck, back, and belly, are of a 


pale yellow, like that of wax; and the lower part of the 
head, the throat, and the breaſt, are black; the wings 


and tail are brown and black, with a flight variegation of | 


ſea-green. Marcgrave. 


GUIRAGUACUBERABA, in Orniths/ogy, the name of 4 


Braſilian bird of the ſize of a goldtnch. Its throat and 


the extremity of the belly are of a fine por yellow, as | 
is alſo the back; its head, the outſide o 


| its neck, and 
the anterior half of its back are of a pale green, as are 
allo its wings and tail; but the wings have fome brown 

_ feathers intermixed; it has a large black ſpot under its 
throat, reaching almoſt to its eyes; its beak is ſtrait, 
ſlender, and pointed; its feet are brown. Marcgrave. 


__ GCUIRAQUERES, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian | 
bird of the caprimulgus or goat-ſucker kind, a ſort of | 


| ſmall owl, approaching to the figure of the cuckow. It 


is about the ſize of the lark, but its wings and tail are 
very long, which make it look much larger than it is; 


its legs are very ſhort, and its toes are connected by a 
membrane, but not webbed like the ducks. It is not 
| ſaid whether this be a night-bird, or one that flies by 
day-light; but probably it is of the firft kind, as its whole 


ßgure reſembles the caprimulgus. Ray's Ornithology, | 


5 | | 
GUIRARA-NHAENGETA, in Ornithelogy, the name of 
2 Brabilian bird of the œnanthe or wheat-ear kind. Marc- | 


rave. 


2 i | 
. GUIRATANGEIMA, in Ornitheloagy, the name of a Bra- 


ſilian bird of the woodpecker kind. It is of the ſize of 
a lark. There is a great deal of beauty in the contrivance 
of the neſt of this bird; it is of a long cylindric figure, 
and is very nicely hung down from the firm twigs of 
trees. Marcgrave. | 


GUIRATIN GA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 


bird of the heron kind, but ſmaller than the common 
heron. It walks very erect, its neck is long, and its feet 
and legs of a greeniſh yellow; it is all over of a pure 
ſnow white, and its neck-teathers are whiter and ſofter 
than thoſe of the oſtrich. It is always ſcen above water. 
Marcgrave. 


GUIRATIRICA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 


_ bird of the bulifinch kind, called by Mr. Ray rubicilla 


Americana. It is of the ſize of a lark, and has a very 
ſtrong beak. Marcgrave. 


GUIRAUPIAGARA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies 
ol ſerpent ſound in America, and fo called from its love 


+ PE. 


| 92 ITY eſt; | 
quantities of their eggs. Ray's Syn, Art. ing wt 


ö 


ö 


— 


| 


of eggs, the word. expreſſin 2 de 

a long lender ſnake, black 2 

the belly; it is a great climber of trees "of 0 

among their upper branches, as ſwiftly as i role abow 
in water; it is a great enemy to birds, kinn 


rer gt e 


GUIRON. See GIRON. | 
GUITARRA, GuiTak, in the Liallan Mts 


ne for the burd a, 


and the Italians 
Spag Wile, It i 


found in Italy and other countries, but more frequeny 
ntly 


in Spain. The old Engliſh name of this; | 
CIT TERN 3 and as the prabiioe of it Pes ent wag 
formerly the recreation of lewd women and den > 
and hence uſed as the ſymbol of a proſtitute my 
GUITGUIT, in Ornithology, the name under wh; h V. 
remberg has deſcribed a bird, which he ſays is 1 a 
than a wren, and of a beautiful green colour and Ki 
eſteemed for the table. This bird, he ſays ps 
courage, though ſo very ſmall, and often attacks 5 
flights of ravens, which it perſecutes till they ek hehe 
among reeds and in thickets, to hide themſelyes from | 
Mr. Ray eſteems the whole to be an entirely fabulous 1 
falſe account, contrived as an imitation of the n 
tradition of the wren's fighting the eagle. 1 
GULA, in Anatomy, the OESOfHAGUS or gullet; that oor. 
duit by which animals take down food into the ftomach 
Gur. z vaginalis. See VAGINAL1S.. | | 
GuLa, GUEULE, or GOLA, in Architefure, a wavy mem- 
ber, whoſe contour reſembles the letter 9; called h 
the Greeks CYMATIUM, q. d. a little wave, and by out 
workmen an OGEE. . See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. Neg. 
This member is of two kinds; rea and inverſa. The 
firſt and principal has its cavity above, and convexity be 
low. This always makes the top of the corona of the 
cornice, jetting over the drip of the cornice like a war: 
ready to fall. It is called gala recia, and by the French 
doucine. Sometimes it is abſolutely called the entabluture, 
as being the firſt or uppermoſt member thereof. 
The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity 
being at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted with re. 
gard to the former. This is uſed in the architrave, and 
ſometimes in the cornice, along with the former, only 
ſeparated by a reglet. | 


Some derive the word from the reſemblance theſe mem- 
bers bear to the gula or throat of a man; others, from 
the heralds term gules, as ſuppokng the moulding formed 
from the ancient manner of wearing their garments 
which conſiſted of flips or ſwaths, alternately furt and 
ſtuff, of various colours, the intervals between which 
were called gules or guales. | oa 
GULASISI, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the pe. 
le of the Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall and vet 
beautiful ſpecies of PARROT. 335 
GULBE, in Architefture, the ſame as GORGE. . 
GULE of Auguſt, the day of St. Peter ad vincul, which 
is celebrated on the firſt of Augult. 
It is called the gule of Auguſt, from the Latin * ; 
throat, for this reaſon, that one Quirinus, a tribune, har 
ing a daughter that had a diſeaſe in her throat, = r 
| pope Alexander, the ſixth from St. Peter, and deare 
of him to ſee the chains that St. Peter was chained 1 
under Nero, which requeſt being granted, and ſhe, 0 
ing the chains, was cured of her diſeaſe: whereupon a 
pope inſtituted this feaſt in honour of St. ro = 
as before, this day was termed only the calends 0 * 
it was on this occaſion called indifferently either wy 
of St. Peter ad vincula, from what wrought he wer 
or the gule of Auguſt, from that part of the virgin 
on it was wrought. _ 77 
GULES, in Heraldry, ſignifies the colour 1 1 
The word is French gacules, which Fa, ele of 
from the Hebrew glad or guludid, à reddi ork i 
ſkin appearing on a wound when it eps 2 15 * 
F. Meneltrier reproaches him, 33 is not 
words in the Hebrew tongue. This, 'e Hebrew 
not ſtrictly true: all the caſtern languages © | 


14, for «th 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay, 192, pe q 
ſt of the oriental 0% 


he name to the lo 


Others, with Nicod, derive the 5 
the throats of animals being general!) c wet Greeks, 0 
Latin cuſculium, which is the 4 | 
ſcarlet grain. | 5 ze by fol 

| The dae colour, in the coats of nenn n 
called ruby, and in thoſe — ſorereign P 3 
but this is no ſtanding practice. n gicult 

In engraving, gules is expreſſed by petpendlene nt 

* _ 
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a i | + alſo marked wi 
On , | 1 | 
boa | A our is reputed a ſymbol of charity, valour, har- 
ing Mp etoſity; and repreſents 'blood-colour, cinna- 


þ di n 
Tal ag ee ſcarlet. It is the firſt of all colours uſed 


th the letter G. Tab. II. Heraldry, 


1g, in armoury 3 and is of that account, that anciently it 
| was prohibited any perſon to wear gules in his coat-armour, 
Ran * unleſs he were à prince, or had permiſhon from the 
1 bye 9 | | 

„ . | s 
* elne, in his Aſpalogia, ſays, that this colour was 
"Wy, ' ticularly honoured by the Romans, as it had been be- 


Trojans ; and that they painted the bodies of 
1 their gods, and of their generals that triumphed, with 
nad vermilion, Under the conſuls, the Roman ſoldiers wore 
nt 5 red; whence they were denominated ruſſati. Joan. de 
it th Bado Aureo adds, that the red dye, which the Greeks call 
: | Phenician, and we ſcarlet, was firſt uſed by the Romans, 

to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue from wounds in fight. 
In effect, gules has always been eſteemed an imperial co- 


lian fore by the 


itonz, 


b Nie. 
larger 


| much ; apartments furniſhed with red; their edits, diſpatches, 


s prez | _ ſignatures, and ſeals, were of red ink and red wax, 
Whole whence the name rubrics. : 1 75 

heller ULL, in Ornithology, properly the common name of all 
rom it, the LARUs kind, but ee underſtood only as the 
bus and name of the common black and white kind, or the /arus 
anci 
1 kind; it uſually weighs between four and five pounds. 
at con. Its beak is yellow, flatted fideways, and three fingers 


lower mandible. is marked with a red ſpot, with a black 
one in the middle; its head 1s large and flatted at the 


with a little blackneſs juſt in the middle of the back, 
and in the long feathers of the wings; its legs and feet 
are white, and its hinder toe very ſhort ; its mouth opens 
to a great width; it feeds on filh, and, like the raven, 
of the . greedily devours cart ion; it breeds in the higheſt cliffs, 
a Wan! and is common on-ſome of our coaſts. _ 
French There are properly two ſubordinate genera of theſe birds; 
ablature, the firſt 18 of thoſe which are large, and have an even, 
1 not forked tail, and have a tubercle in the lower chap 
8 Cavity 
with re. all forked tails, and have no tubercle in the lower chap. 


ve, and Of the firſt genus are the great gull, the HERRING-gull, | 


er, only the jea-MALL, the ſea-MEB, the TARROCK, the FEwIT, 


e mem⸗ TINAZZ0; the CODDY MODDY, which Linnæus makes 


s, from _ ſynonymous with the torrock, but diſtinguiſhed by others; 


formed it frequents, during winter, the moiſt meadows in the 


irments inland parts of England, ſar from the ſea; the winDeR- | 


furr and meb, the CEPPHUS, the brown TERN, the gaviota, and 


1 which the arctie bird or STRUNTJAGGER. And of the ſecond | 


4 or {maller kind are the STERN A, the FIScHERLIxN, the 
e SCARECROW, and f pecies of ö 
1 7 "ya OM our e of the LARUS edi pes. 
| GULLET. See OrsopHaGuUs. 

; GULO. See GLUTTON. * 
„ which 40 in Architecture. 
gula, & eean, running up with the land, and forming a capa- 


ne, hal. cious bay between two promontories. 


See IMPosT. 


went io The word comes from the Frencl | i Bos | 
| mk ror ch golfe, and that from 
 defred the Italian golfo, which lignify the 4 Some deduce 


. 1 theſe farther, from the Greek ko rec; which Guichart | 
G . "pin derives from the Hebrew ANI, gob : Du Cange | 
po _ : erwes them from the barbarous Latin gulfum or gulfus, | 
1 1 | = lignify the ſame thing. ed 
gut; duch is the 2h of Venice, called alſo the Adriatic Sea; 


the da the pulphi of (anfang: W A 
3 hm $ ION e e called the Black Sea; the 


| whert- the $u/ph of Sidra, near Barbary z the gu/ph of Mexico, 


"t dt. Lawrence, of California; the gulph of Bengal, | 


and thoſe of Cochinchina and Kamtſchatka. 

Iicle ot | 

any" ame oY its being greater than the ſame. 

* y 1 have it eſſential to a gu/ph, to run into the 

lebten, "he rough a ſtreight or narrow paſſage | 
ea 18 always moſt dangerous near gulphs, becauſe 


4 gas people of 0 hy Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the | 

ne roſe, common Wr Philippine lands to a very beautiful bird, 

1 ful, turtle. do in that part of the world ; it is of the Gze of a 
"e, and is very beautifully variegated with black 


om the and gold. 
ks af Coy ns coloured feathers. It feeds on fruits. 


ſmell = 1 a mucilaginous juice, of no particular 
7 fond . Plants 1 ae ves through the pores of certain 
Waris tranſparent wy there hardening into a tenacious 
ſtrokes Ny n luperabundant water. 
draw0 ; ' 


Jour : the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their 


_ marinus of Linnæus. This is the largeſt of all the gl 


ol their bill; the other of the ſmaller ones, which have 


the KITTIWAKE, the CATARACTA Or SK UA, the MAR 


by the evaporation of the greateſt part | 


«wi from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom; it 


| breadth long, and a little hooked at the end, but the | 


top, and its back, breaſt, belly, and tail white, but 


called the Red Sea; the guiph of Lyons; 


A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a $6 4, becauſe the | 


or GULF, in Geography, an arm or part of the | 


\ 
* 
1 * 1 * | 


Guin is properly one of the juices df the bak! it is 
_ drawn thence by the ſun's warmth, in form of a gluti- 


L448 


ſpiſſated, concocted, and rendered tenacious. Ty 

The chemical character of gums, whereby they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from re//ns and other vegetable juices, is, 
that they are diſſoluble in water, forming with it a viſcid 
tranſparent fluid; but not diſſoluble in vinous ſpirits or 
oils; that they burn in the fire to a black coal, without 
melting or catching flame; and that they ſuffer, no diſſi- 
pation in the heat of boiling water. Of this kind of gm 
there are reckoned three kinds, viz. gum Arabic, gum 
tragacanth, and the ordinary guns gathered from moſt 
fruit-trees, as almond, apricot, plum, and cherry, &c- 
But this character, is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
part of thoſe commonly called gums. _ | 

In the general, gums are more viſcid and leſs friable, and 


"ye 


whereas reſins are more ſulphureous, and require a ſpi- 
rituous or oily diſſolvent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as 


in common with a reſin, has ſome other ingredient t 
renders it miſcible with water. | 
GUM re/ins are juices, partly mucilaginous and partly oily, 


ThE mucilaginous and oily parts, though intimately mix- 
ed, are not abſolutely combined with each other ; and, 
therefore gum re/ins are not perfectly ſoluble either by 


lution is effected by the aid of trituration, e. gr. in water; 
but the reſinous part remains ſuſpended, and forms a 


whilſt the gummy part is entirely ſoluble in water, and 
forms a mucilage with it. For the complete ſolution of 


ſubſtances not mutually ſoluble by each other, and there- 
fore the compound bodies reſulting from their mixture 
muſt be opake: all thoſe concrete juices that are not 


ſuſpeAed to be of a gummy reſinous nature; ſuch are 
myrrh, bdellium, ſagapenum, opopanax, aſſa:fœtida, & c. 
See RESINS. Chem. Dict. art. Gum. | | | 


remarks concerning the import of the word gum, and 
LAGE. 


dulous liquor, having an exceeding ſmall quantity of wa- 
tery parts mixed therewith; and which, for that reaſon, 


gums, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are all true reſins. 
having a greater quantity of water mixed with its oily 


water or oil: of this kind are ſagapenum, opopanax, 
ammoniac, &c. | | | 
A third fort of gum is that which is unoily, and which, 
therefore, diſſolves only in water; as gum Arabic, the 
gum of the cherry-tree, &c. 1 | 
'Fheſe laſt ſubſtances, though commonly called gums, 


the tree, in the ſame manner as it does from comfrey, 
mallows, &c. and even from the cucumber ; the veſſels 
thereof, upon being cut acroſs, yielding a lymph which 
is plainly mucilaginous, and which being well dried, at 


mucilage. 


and the like, are nothing elſe but dried mucilages. 


originally either a terebinth, or a milk, or a mucilage. 
Gums, in medicine, ſhould always be ſtrained before 
they are uſed, as being ſeldom free from droſs and other 
admixtures, which hinder their operation. 

Dr. Pringle, in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army, tells, us, that gums are all powerful ANTISEP- 
TICS, | 
Theophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, per- 
ſormed per lachrymas, by means of the gum or reſin; but 


ſeeds accidentally fallen into the gum: 

GUM ales. See ALOES. | 

Gu u ammoniac. See AMMONIAC- 

GUM anime. Sce ANIME. | 

GUM apples, in Languedoc, and ſome other parts of France. 
The juice of apples will ſometimes exſudate through their 


rind, and congeal all about them in form of a clear white 
| | | Sum, 


4 


nous humour; and by the fame cauſe, is afterwards ins 


are generally difſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum ; 


- a ſort of ſaponaceous fat, which, beſide its oily . | 
at 


which flow from many kinds of trees, and which become 
concrete by the evaporation of their fineſt fluid parts. 


water, by oils, or by ſpirit of wine ſingly: a kind of fo- 
kind of EMULSION, being divided but not diſſolved; 


a gum reſin, the refinous part muſt be ſeparated from 
the gummy part, by applying alternately a ſpirituous and 
a watery menſtruum. All gum reſins are combined of 


_ evidently tranſparent, may, from hence, be reaſonably | 


Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, makes the following 
the diſtinction thereof both from a RESIN and a MUC1- 
A refin, he obſerves, is originally a turpentine or aci- 
will not be diſſolved in water, but only in oil: of this 
kind are maſtic, benzion, tacamahaca, commonly called 
A gum, on the other hand, is originally a milky liquor, 


parts; and which, for that reaſon, diffolves either in 


are only dried mucilages; being originally nothing elfe 
but the mucilaginous lymph iſſuing from the veſſels of 


length becomes a kind of gum, or rather a hardened 7 
In like manner, the gums of the plum-tree, cherry-tree, 


If we will take the word in its wideſt ſenſe, all gyms are ; 


Agricola takes this to be only practicable where there are 
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Gun copal. See Coral. 


Gun guaiacum. See GuAlAcuu. 5 
GUM gutta, or gutta gamba, or ghitta gemou, popularly gam- | 


Gun myrrh. See MynxRRE. 


GUM 


Zum, hard like ice, becauſe of its being form dried 10 


the ſun into a thin cake. The people call ſuch an apple 
pomme gelie, or a frozen apple: It is very common to ſee 


apples covered in part with this gu»: in ſeveral. ſpecks; 


but it is more rare to meet with them wholly fo. The 
gum is inſipid to the taſte. | 1 

We have one plant cultivated in ſome gardens, which 
yields in the heat of ſummer ſuch. another white, icy, 


and taſteleſs gum. This is the common rhubarb, of the | 
ſtalks of the leaves of which tarts are made. The ribs | 
of the larger leaves of this plant, in June and July, are | 
covered with large tranſparent drops of this gum, and | 
an ounce of it may be ſometimes collected from a ſingle | 


plant. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 224. 

The common plums and floes in our hedges alſo afford 
the ſame clear and taſteleſs white gum. If they are 
wounded on purpoſe for it, they uſually throw more or 


leſs of it out at the wound; but this is after ſome time, | 
and is not in ſo large quantity as what they naturally | 


throw out. The common laurel alſo affords a little tranſ- 
parent, white, and taſteleſs gum of no ill effect, though 


its leaves are poiſonous. And it ſeems, upon the whole, | mile, and elder-flowers, boiled in milk and 


that this clear juice is not peculiar to apples, or to two 

or three plants only; but that a great number, even moſt 

of them, do contain it, if we knew by what means to 
get it frem them. RE. 
GUM Arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenic, Babylonic, an 


Alcunibins, from the places or the tree which produce it, 

is the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, and alſo | 
in divers parts of America, of the acacia kind, called | 
in Latin acacia vera.” it is very tranſparent, glutinous | 


upon the tongue, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, often twiſted 
ſometimes in the nature of a worm, and of a clear 
whitiſh or a pale yellow colour. | | 


It is very common among us, but little is to be met with | 
which is genuine; it is frequently adulterated with our | 


common cherry and plum-tree gums, which are gene- 
rally leſs white and les 


Colour. 


It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous liquor, and is uſed in 
making an aqueous vehicle for colours in painting, and 
for a variety of mechanica! purpoſes : in medicine, it is | 


good in all kinds of fluxes ; particularly in catarrhs, as 


tranſparent. That is accounted | 
beſt which is in ſmalleſt pieces, and almoſt of a white | 


GUN 


faded like it, but rough on the outfd- 
poſed to be the ſtron — and welt ile d wp. 
Aratds the pore any neſt. tial, and t 
he gun Senegal is chiefly employel be 1. 
Fees and in other buſineſſes played by the eallicy, 
iſe of. A propet vehicle for water. colourz A*. Made 
may be formed by mixing a third or fourth \ Painting 
gum Senegal with gum Arabic, for the * 9 of the 
ſlowly than the latter, which is ſubje& to kk 
ber from the cartoon or grounds, on which 0 
os is laid — wh hen ge ſome ſuch mixture. 
e gum is brought to us from Senegal. wm." 
es, plete ce iran, ab 
Go mM tacamahaca. See TAcAMAHAC A. 
Gun tragacanth. See TRACGACAN TH. | 
' Gu -boils, a morbid affection of the gums, called 1 1 
writers of ſurgery parulides. 'Theſe are of 
grees, and uſually ariſe from pains in the t 
are to be treated by difcutients as ether infla 
mors; but if theſe fail, or the diſorder 
uſually terminates in an abſceſs or fiſtula 
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- 
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re 
k and fe. 


different de. 
eth. They 
nammatory ty. 
18 negleCted, it 
4 Sage, camo. 


Wate 
"| good. gargariſm to. be held in the mouth, — 


maining herbs may be ſowed up in a bag to 
to the gia A half-roaſted he is a ory 1 2 
application; and when the ſoftneſs of the tumor ſheys 
that the matter is ſuppurated, it ought immediately to 
be opened by the lancet, to prevent the matter's lodgin 
there and eroding the bone, and producing a fiſtula , 
caries. After it is opened, che matter ſhould be gently 
preſſed out with the fingers, and the mouth frequent! 
waſhed with red wine, mixed with adecoQion of wulne. 
rary herbs, till it is well. When the ulcer has pene- 
trated deep, it will be neceſſary to inject the ſame liquors 
with a ſyringe, and compreſs the part by a proper exter. 
nal bandage, to make the bottom part heal firſt: and 
when it is already become fiſtulous, and has callous edges, 
it may then often be cured by injecting tinQure of 
myrrh and elixir proprietatis, continuing this for ſome 
time. If all theſe prove ineffectual, the fiſtula muſt be 
laid open by ineiſion, and the caries removed by medi- 
cines, cauſtics, or the actual cautery. If this proceeds, 
as ſometimes it does, from a carious tooth, this js firſt 
to be drawn before any thing elſe can be done; and it 
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os.” 
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it thickens and ſoftens the too acrimonious humours: | is a good rule in theſe caſes always to be rather too ſoon 


it is eſteemed good to incraſſate, to ſtop the pores, blunt 


than too late in laying them open. Heiſter. 


the points of too pungent medicines, and temper the Gu M fuccory, chondrilla, in Botany, a genus of the ens 
oY, e: the 


acrimony of the trachea in coughs, &c. 


It is chiefly given in the form of powder, from a fcruple | 


to a dram or two, and ſometimes diſſolved in water, in 


fuch proportion as not to make the liquor diſagreeably | 
 flimy: an ounce renders a pint of water conſiderably | 
lutinous, four ounces form the conſiſtence of ſyrup. | 


ough gum, in its dry ſtate, is not affected by oily li- 
quors, yet one part of gum Arabic, ſoſtened with an 


equal weight of water, is ſufficient for rendering four | 


parts or more of oil or balſam diſſoluble. The ſolid re- 


ſins may in like manner be reduced into emulſions, by 


grinding them thoroughly with powdered gum, and add- 


ing the water by degrees: by theſe means, all reſinous 


and oily bodies may be diſſolved in watery liquors. Theſe 
emulſions, as well as the ſimple ſolutions of gum in 


water, mingle uniformly with acids and neutral falts ; | 
but, on the mixture of any alkali, their parts are imme- | 


diately ſeparated. Lewis, Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. | 


Ke. vol. i. art. 28. | 
GM afſa-fetida, See As$8a-fetida. 
GUM baellium. See BDELLI(UM. 


Gum elemi. See ELEMI. > ns 
GUM euphorbium. See EUPHORBIU WM. 


boge. See GAMBOGE. 
GUM lac. See Lacca. 
Gu u manna. See MANNA. 


Gu u maſlic. See MasTic. 


GUM opium. See Opium. 

GUM opopanax. See OpoPANAx. 

GUM ſagapentm. See SAGAPENUM. 

GM ſandarach. - See SANDARACH. 

GUM ſanguis draconis. See DRAGON's blood. 

GuM ſcammony. See SCAMMONY. | 


Gu . ſeneca, or ſenega, is the gum ordinarily ſold by the 


druggilts for gum Arabic, which it reſembles very nearly 
both as to form and virtue. It is either white, border- 
ing on yellow, or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, 
&c. It ouſes out of a prickly ſhrub common enough in 
Africa, and of the ſame genus with that which affords 
the gum Arabic. The greater part of this gum is in larger 
and darker-coloured maſſes than the Arabic, and not 


GUMMI olive, olive gum, in the Materia M 


| ia polygamia æqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which 
are uniform, and included in a cylindrical ſcaly empale- 
ment; theſe have one petal, which is ſtretched out on 
one ſide like a tongue, and they have each five ſhort hairy 
ſtamina : the germen is ſituated under the floret, and be- 
comes a ſingle, oval, compreſſed feed, crowned with a 
ſingle down, and incloſed in the empalement. We hare 
one ſpecies, which grows naturally in Germany, Helre- 
tia, and France. iller. V 
Gum, feet. See LIQUID AMBER | CR: 
Gum, among Gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit-trees 
of the ſtone kind; as peaches, plums, apricots, cher- 
ries, &c. 5 „„ 
The gum is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a wh, 
tion of the ſap, which extravaſates and hardens. * 
uſually begins on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreacs 
itſelf to the reſt. To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintnic 
| directs to cut off the morbid branch two or three inches 
below the part affected. 5 "oy 
This gum is no more than a thick, diftempered, vi 1 
juice, which, not being able to make its way! roug 
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| the fibres of the body of the tree, to feed and ſupp 


them, is obliged, by the protruſion of other ſucceeding 


|| juice, to burſt its veſſels, which lie between the 


and bark, and to owſe out upon the bark. 


| When the diſtemper furrounds the branch, it admits of 


no remedy ; and when it is only on one ſide of a bougb, 


| the gum muſt be taken off to the quick of it, and then 
] 


| ſome cow-dung clapped on the wound, and the part co 
vered over with a linen cloth and tied down. 


[ | 
I GumM-water. See WATER. 


GUMMA, a ſort of venereal excreſcence on the perioſtey 
of the bones. ol ca Of N 
e 
ancients. We meet with this name given e p — . 
ſometimes uſed in coughs and diſeaſes o © the oi 
This was the concreted juice or exſudation 4 | 
tree, called by the Greeks Jaupus EA4I% 
Latins gummi olive. PE 1 Mou, 
GUMS, in Anatomy. See GINGIVA aue „ 1 1 poly 
GUN, a fire-arm or weapon of offence, en, through. 
diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive mw , 
a cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpoi, cluded del 
Gun is a general name, under which are incl or 
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GUN 


or even 


A ſmall, 2 TRE 
into great e by the general name camo, make 


Guss, 8&7 Wh call ordnance or artillery ; under which 


| we 
7 5 the ſeveral ſorts of cannon, as cannon- royal, demi- 
wow My 
—_ &c. See ORDNANCE 3 ſee alſo CANNON, 2 4 } 0 
1 c. | 


1 f theſe names 
Inſtead P denominated from the weight of the ball 


guns ale diſcharge: thus, a piece that diſcharges a 


ich the 
gb; 24 20804 is called a 24 pounder; one that car- 


- Il 
m uſually diſtributed into $HIP-guns, which con- 


61 of 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, 6, and 3 pounders; GAR- 
RIsox-guns, FIELD. pieces, and battering guns, compre- 
hending 24, 18, and 12 pounders, whoſe ſeveral di- 


menſions are as follow: 


Calibre] Length | Weight || 
Ho f. 46-4 e, K. . 
| 24 e 

18 9 © 1 1 8 
EE 


—— : ; 


are divided into braſs guns and iron guns, See CANNON 
- ad FOUNDERT: | 
The ſeveral parts of a 
eculiar names, whic 
the whole length of the gun, which is always reckoned 
ſtom the hind part of the baſe ring, or beginning of the 
caſcable, to the extremity of the muzzle; AE is the 
firſt reinforce, which is that part of the gun next to the 


guts ſee Tab. Gunnery, fig. 1. have 


which is made ſomewhat ſmaller than the firſt; FB is 
| the chaſe; HB the muzzle; Ah the caſcable, including 
the button x; b the caſcable aſtragal; c the neck of the 


vent-altragal and fillets ; F the firſt reinforce-aſtragal ; 
| 1 the firſt reinforce- ring and ogee; FI the chaſe-girdle; 
T, T, the trunnions, by which the gun is fixed upon its 


reinforce- ring and ogee; u the charging cylinder, which 


agattragal; æ the chaſe- aſtragal and fillets; z the muzzle- 
altragal and fillets; m the ſwelling of the muzzle ; » the 


which the powder and ball are lodged, the diameter of 
which is called the calibre, and the difference between 


| by different authors. General Armſtrong, formerly ſur- 
_ Veyor-general of the ordnance, ſtates them in the fol- 


3 the beginning of the 
t 


t 


equal parts, 
the 


mouldings 
tne breadth of the baſe-ring is 1.5 inches; breadth of 


of the firſt and ſecond reinforce-rings 


R fillets at the muzzle .25. 
Pounder and upwards, the muzzle ogee is 1.25 
Pander and under only one inch; 
aſtragal is one calibre; from the 
the muzzle-aſtragal, the ſpace in 


Vol, II. No wy obs is equal to a diameter of the 


moſt ſpecies of ſire· arms. They may be divided | 


c. culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, 


Which were formerly uſed, great | 


of 12 pounds is called a 12 pounder, &c. and | 


With reſpect to the metal of which they are made, they 


are as follow: AB repreſents | 


breech, and made ſtronger than the other parts for re- 
fiſting the force of the powder; EF the ſecond reinforce, | 


caſcable; AC the breech; Az the breech-mouldings ; | 
rs the baſe-ring and ogee; CD the vent-field; ? the 


carriage; G the dolphins or handles; v the ſecond | 
is the whole ſpace from the chaſe-aſtragal to the muzzle- | 
muzzle-mouldings; o the bore, or vacant cylinder, in 


the diameter of the ſhot and bore is called the windage 
of the gun; a the mouth; 4 the vent or touch-hole; 
and c the chamber. For a farther explication of theſe | 
parts of a gun, (ee the ſeveral articles. The proportional 
dimenſions of theſe parts have been differently aſſigned 


lowing manner: if the length of the gun, whether it be 


ickneſs of the metal at 


and ſo placed, that a line drawn r 7 
e 


theſe rings 1.25 ; the ogees | 


— * * ” % * 


ſecond reinforce-ring, but in à 12 pounder and under 
equal to the diameter of the firſt reinforce-ring : the 
riſing of the mouldings at the firſt and ſecond reinforces 

is an eighth of an inch; and the riſing of the baſe-ring 

is determined by laying a ruler to the extremities of the 
firſt and ſecond reinforce-mouldings. The ſwelling of 
the metal at the muzzle is always equal to the diameter 

of the ſecond reinforce-ring: as to the dimenſions of 
the caſcable, the diſtance {x the hinder part of the 
baſe-ring to the fore part of the fillet next to the button 

is one third of a calibrez from hence to the center of 
the button, one calibre 3 from the hinder part of the 
baſe-ring to the hinder part of the fillet, between the 
two ogees, one ſixth of a calibre; the diameter of the 
fillet next to the button 1. 5 calibre ; diameter of the neck 

4 of a calibre; that of the button ſomewhat more than 
a calibre; the ſhell at the vent is three inches broad, 
and the vent is the fifth part of an inch.  _ 
For iron guns, the calibre is divided into fourteen equal 
parts, and the thickneſs of metal at the vent from the 
| bore is ſixteen parts; at the end of the firſt reinforce 
14.5, at the beginning of the ſecond 13.5, at the end of 
it 12.53 at the beginning of the chaſe 11.5, and at the 
end of the chaſe or muzzle eight parts. The mould- 

| ings, &c. are as before, excepting the vent, which is 
one fourth of an inch. General Armſtrong makes the 
lengths of the ſeveral guns as follow, viz. 5 


| Pounders [Length Pounders Length 
| Feet: Il-: 4+ feet ; 
I 31 10 2] 32 | 95 
& 24 | 95 I {6 | 0 
a © eo {8-0 
335 8 
ö 1.5 6 3 3 4 | 


See Muller's Artillery, p. 70, &c. 


The two following tables exhibit the dimenſions of all 


ſorts of braſs and iron guns, as eſtabliſhed by the Board 
of Ordnance in 1764. „„ =; 
"TABLE L 
| x Ts] = | - | Caltbre [Diameter 
| Nature |] & | Weight | of the | of the | 
. 2 -uw 0-H 
3 - i. qr. {| inches | inches | 
haz 661 © of 7. 3 | 6.68 | 
249 6152 0 o 5-83 | 5-34 | 
> jj1219 of2g © 0 463 | 44 | 
8 919 ol26 © O| 4.21 1 
3 = 68 olig o o 3-66 3-48 | 
S| || 3/7 hr 2 of 2.91 | 2.77 | 
| 3 $- 2-0] 4310 24-27 
[s E 248 od 121 5.83 5.54 
8 126 621 o 14] 4.63 4.4 
E 66 02 2. © 3-66 3.48 
24/5 616 1 12| 5.83 5.54 |. 
= \ [1215 of 8 3 18] 463 | 44 | 
24 | 64 6]4 3214] 3.66 | 348 }_ 
33 612 3 4] 2-91 | 2-77 _ 
TABLE IL 5 
| | 955 o of 6.42 6. 
_ *. 6149 © of 5-83 | 5-54 
© © 6147 2 © 5:33 | $:54 
| ofgo o Of 5.29 8.3 
F 32 2 of 403 | 44 
| ? 629 x of 4-63 | 44 _ 
| 029 0 of 4-21 | 4 
6127 2 of 421 | 4 | 
8 26 2 / 4-21 | 4 
do — ifs © | 9G 28 Rs, 
18 23 0 Oo 4.21 4 * 
© 0124 0 © 3-66 | 3-48 | 
88 6023 0 0 3.66 | 3-48 
be oſ22 0 of 3-66 | 3-48 
4 6120 2 of 3-66 | 3-48 
| oi © © 3-66 3-48 
6118 o of 3-66 | 348 
| 16 2 of 3.66 348 
| oſ12 1 0% 3-21 | 34 
| | 4'5 6011 1 © 3.21 | 3-4 
J 34 617 1 2.91 2.77 
elt 1 25} 1-58 | 1-52 | 
| e requiſite charges for all the different pieces, on all 
} _—— 10 "Ys occafious, 


GUN 


deeafions, both in garriſon and in the feld, appear from | 
the following table. wg 


TABLE II. | | 


| þ 
[| Proof | Service Salut -] Rico. | Diameter of [Length 97 cart | 
2 | Braſs | Iron. | Braſs | lion ing | chet | Guns f Shot | Proof Service 
ods, Ib. 02.(1d, Bz. W. oz. Ib, oz. Ib. oz. lb. or. in. pts. ſin. pts.ſin. pts. in. pts. 
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See CHARGE. 


3 N ER 
With regard to the length of guns, the modern practice 
is much improved; ſee Cannon : but experiments are 
ſtill wanting, in order to determine the beſt length for 
any given charge. The ancients imagined, that the | 

Freater velocity the ſhot had, the greater would be the 
effect; and therefore they made their guns long and 
heavy, that they might charge them with as much pow- 
der as is equal in weight to the ſhot. The moderns found, | 
dy experience, that thefe guus were unwieldy, and that 
a leſs force would anſwer the purpoſe; and therefore | 
they reduced the charge of powder as well as the weight 
of the metal. From ſome experiments made by M. Du 
Metz, mentioned by St. Remy in his Memoirs of Artil- | 

lery, vol. i. p. 9. with pieces of different calibres, but 
all of the ſame length, viz. 10 feet elevated to 45, and 
equally charged with a quantity of powder weighing two 
thirds of their ſhot, it appears, that a 24 pounder of 
this length carried its ſhot farther with that charge than 
any leſſer calibre of the ſame length; but theſe experi- 
ments do not prove, that, if the pieces had been longer 
or ſhorter, or if they had been loaded with more or fel 
powder, the * * of the 24 pounder was the beſt. To 
this purpoſe St. Remy farther informs us, that pieces of 
the ſame calibre, but ſomewhat ſhorter, with half the 
former charge, at the ſame angle of elevation, ranged 
nearly to the ſame diſtance as the others. From ſome 
other experiments with ſix 24 pounders nearly of the 

ſame weight, whoſe lengths were 10.5, 10, 9.5, 9, 8.5, 

and s feet, charged alike, and elevated to 74*, made by 
general Armſtrong at Woolwich, in 1736, it has been 
inferred, that 9.5 was the belt length for a 24 pounder : | 
but it does not appear what the charge was; and beſides, 
if the charge, ſuppoſed to be half the weight of the 
bullet, had been more or leſs, the lengths which carried 
the ſhgt fartheſt would likewiſe have been more or leſs: | 


TIC" 


—_—_— 


ſo that allowing this length to be the beſt for that charge, | 


it does not follow that it will remain ſo when the charge | 


is either increaſed or diminiſhed, or when the weight of | 


the metal is changed. But ſince theſe experiments were 
made, it has been found that eight pounds of powder | 


are ſufficient for a 24 pounder, when it is to make a 


breach; and therefore it remains to be determined, what 


_— 


zs the beſt length for that charge. I 


Mr. Robins obſerves, that practitioners in artillery have 
generally ſuppoſed, that there is one certain charge for 
every piece, which will communicate to the bullet a 
greater velocity than any other, either greater or leſs; 


and this charge has lately been aſſigned ſor heavy cannon | 


about one third of the weight of the bullet, and in 
ſmaller pieces about one half. But from the principles 


which he has eſtabliſhed, relating to the force of fired | 


gunpowder, he infers, that every augmentation of pow- | 
der will increaſe the velocity of the bullet, unleſs the 
charge be ſo great as to fill up about three eighths of the 

cylinder : in which cafe, a caſe that never occurs in | 
1 an addition to the charge may diminiſh its ve- 
ocity. It has alſo been generally ſuppoſed, that in each 

| ſpecies of cannon there was a certain length, which 
communicated to the bullet fired from it a greater velo- 
city than could be communicated by either a longer or 
ſhorter piece ; but he has ſhewn, that if two pieces of 
the ſame bore, but of different lengths, are fired with 
the ſame charge of powder, the longer will impel the 
bullet with a greater celerity than the ſhorter : thus, in 
an experiment with a ſmall piece, which was firſt ſixty 
diameters of the bore long, and afterwards cut to twenty 
diameters, and charged with. half the weight of the 
bullet in powder, he ſound that an iron ball, diſcharged 
from the former, penetrated into a block of wood above 
half as e as when it was diſcharged from the 
latter; ſo that, within the limits of practice, there is 
; | 


formed, have their cylinders of equal bores a 


meaſure the depth of their penetration in any ſolid ſub. 


_ refulting from hence are of little moment: in general, 


_ fired effect in cannonading, firing again 


communicate the greateſt velocity to the bullet, nor is 


weight to the weight of the ball; but it is ſuch a quan- 
| tity as will produce the leaſt velocity neceſſary for the 


the following table, in which the numbers at the top 


| ſhot; the firſt vertical column expreſſes the charges in 


* 


cond, it follows, that when the pieces are 


a 
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no piece fo long, but if its lenpth be 
"dd tion will be thereby made 0 the wust a 
ſhot. He farther ſhews, thi? if two N of it 
differing in weight and in the metal of which dul 
ue 
lengths, and be loaded with Iike charges of ; ad e 
like bullets, they will each of them difthan 
with nearly the ſame degree of celerity 
two pieces of the ſame bore, an different len h 
ſucceiſively fired at the ſame elevation, with 1 95 ae 
charge of powder, it will often happen, that fom 5 he 
ranges with the ſhorter piece will exceed ſome * Gy 
with the longer: and this is owing to the reſiſt _ 
the air, which acts upon projeQiles, both — 
their motion and diminifhing their celerity with lie 
ent degrees of violence, as the projectile Möwe * ok 
greater or leſs velocity, and alfo by diverting or de n a 
them from the regular courſe, which they would othe 
wiſe follow. Beſides, if the longer piece be allows, 
greater charge of powder than the ſhorter, the fame c. 


I feCt will follow, provided that 4 of the ſhorter 


be not lefs than one fourth of the weight of the bullet 
nor the charge of the longer more than the whole wei bt 
of the bullet. It appears hence, that the ranges. of 
pieces at a given elevation are no juſt meaſures of the 
velocity of the ſhot ; and, therefore, a better method of 
determining the comparative velocities of bullets is to 


ſtance, placed at a ſmall diſtance from the muzzle of the 
piece. But though the velocity of a ball may be aug- 
mented by increaſing the charge or lengthening the piece, 
yet in many caſes that occur in practice, the advantages 
the leaſt charges, that are ſufficient to produce the de- 
f ſhips, ruining 
of defences, or battering. in breach, are always to be 
. and the proper charge of any piece, whaterer 

e its length, is not that quantity of powder which will 


it to be determined by any invariable proportion of its 


purpoſe, and it ſhould be regulated by the uſe to which 
it is applied. Robins's Tracts, vol. i. p. 221, &c. p. 246, 
&c. See CHARGE, GUNNERY, PROJECTION, and 
RESISTANCE. | | 

With a view to this ſubject, Mr. Muller has calculated 


expreſs the lengths of the pieces in diameters of their 


reſpect to the weight of the ſhots; and the other num- 
bers in the ſame horizontal lines, expreſs the diſtances 
in feet moved over, by the velocities of the {hot uni- 
formly continued in a ſecond of time. | 


TABLE of Velocitics. 


12 | 15 | 18 | 21 | 24 | 27 | 
1043105211058] 16306/1068 
2186|1200f1210[1217|1222|1224 
[1406 1434 14524465428 1482 


ix 55807613 1641 1662 1677 1688 
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N. B. The diameter of a nine pound fhot, which is four 
inches, and expreſſes the height of the charge Urn it 
is a quarter of the weight of the ſhot, &c. was uſed in 
the calculation of this table. From this table it ; 0 
ferred, 1. That if the charge is but a quarter 0 46 
ſhot's weight, the difference between the when, 2 
the length is 12 and 15 diameters, 15 only nine 55 
a ſecond; and the differences between the — — 
cities decreaſe, as the length increaſes: and, there 196 
as the difference between the velocities, mo 75 4 
is 15 and 36 diameters is only pay ot 1 4. 
to 
one quarter of the ſhot's weight, the length from 12 
15 oh the beſt in that caſe. 2. When the _— 
third of the ſhot's weight, it appears in Se hes 
ner, that the length from 15 to 18 erg 1 Fry 
And, 3. When the charge is one half o 3 
weight, the length ought to be from 18 to 21 0! geh, 
and when the «$A is two thirds of the ſhots 
the length ſhould be from 21 to 24 . 
lengths, ſays Mr. Muller, are conformable 
ſor the preſent light fie ld- pieces are ſo i 
15 diameters long, and their charge 18 one 29 
ſhot's weight; and the heavy twenty-four pd ok 
commonly from 21 to 24 diameters long, ＋ 'he ſhots 
per charge is eſteemed to be two 1 bu gire 
weight. On theſe principles Mr. Muller nome a0 
neral inſtructions for braſs and iron 89% ines, 
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well as of their ſeveral carriages, Treat. 
a p. 47» Kc. 95, Kc. 


riments, for finding the beſt length 

From 4 w—_ oo Fiteſt charges, deduced from aCtual 
of fun an publiſhed in the Military Dictionary, 1779, 
trials in 944.4 when the pieces were loaded with half 
it e. of the ſhot, the ranges were greater than 
the * ded with either more or leſs, except in the 
<alibres, where one third ſeemed to be the beſt 
ſmaller ea g the pieces of nine feet long carried farther 
un by of ten ſeet fix inches and eleven feet, &c. _ 
enge of large guns, or cannon, over thoſe of 
The a%1 te, is generally acknowleged. This advan- 
a {ma 10 $ Mr. Robins, ariſes from ſeveral circumſtances, 
tage, ly in diſtant cannonading. The diſtance to 
ch larger bullets fly with the ſame proportion of pow- 

pen, r the flight of the ſmaller ones, almoſt in 
_ wee to their diameters; ſo that a thirty-two pounds 
« for inſtance, being ſomewhat more than ſix inches 

ſh abt; and a nine pounds ſhot but four inches, the 
ee two pounds ſhot will fly near half as far again as 
* of nine pounds, if both pieces are ſo elevated as to 
— e to the fartheſt diſtance poſſible. The reafon of 
this is, the extreme great reſiſtance of the air, which is 


ceire from the powder: and the larger bullets are leſs 


the proportion of their diameters. 


This advantage in the range of the heavier bullet, will 


nowder allotted for the ſmaller bullet. For though the 


| Twifineſs of this laſt, at its iſſuing from the piece, may 


by greatly increaſed, yet the diſtance to which 
AWE A fy i thereby * little influenced; as all 
this increaſe of velocity is ſoon taken away by the reſiſt- 
ance of the air, which increaſes much faſter, This aſ- 
ſertion might ſeem a paradox, but it is irrefragably eſta- 
bliſhed by ſome experiments made by the French, 


is, that with the ſame velocity they break holes in all 
{alid bodies, in a greater proportion than their weight. 


Thus, a twenty-four pounds ſhot will, with the ſame 
velocity, break out a hole in any wall, rampart, or folid 


will penetrate to above twice the depth that the ſmall one 
will, and leſs of the cavity it makes will be filled up 
apain by the ſpring of the body pierced. 


of ſmall pieces. 


the twenty-four pounders downwards; ſo that they may 
thinks the thirty-two pounders, in preſent uſe, would be 
two or fifty-three hundred weight, have ſomewhat leſs 
And that this proportion would anſwer in ſmaller pieces, 


in point of ſtrength, ſeems clear from theſe conſidera- 


10 of powder, fired in a f pace it fills, has proportionably 
s force than a larger quantity: ſo that if two pieces, 


Ulargeand a ſmall one, be made in the ſame proportions 


to tbeit reſpective bullets, and fired with a proportionable 


ed, will heat more, and recoil more than the ſmaller. 


and ſome pieces of a leſs calibre, as nine and (ix pounders, 


much larger guns of the ſame weight might be borne. 
our ſhipg might e 
pounderg, . 


_ would be kept cooler 1 uieter, and would be of 
ore ſervice in many reſpects, it their uſual cHAR GE of 
powder were diminiſhed. | 


tral author here quoted is of opinion, from his own 


Qi 5 that a much reater reduCtion of the weight of 
wy, uns might (a ely take place, and that one fourth, 


arry twelve, eighteeen, and twenty-four 


if p en one fifth of the 5 6 of the bullet in powder, 


hs 4 diſpoſed, would be ſufficient for naval pur- 
\ Bo | 


e e Mr. Robins's Propoſal for inereaſing the 


dt * 
gry of the Britiſh Navy, in his Mathematical Tracts, 


P- 283, Kc. and his Letters, p. 295 and 306. 
The author of the Military Dictionary, publiſhed in 1779, 


"In 


that the diſtances to which bullets fly is more re- 
552 by this reſiſtance, than by the velocity they re- | 


reſiſted, in proportion to their weight, than the ſmaller ; 


o that their reſpeQive ranges are ſound to be nearly in | 


not eaſily be counterbalanced by increaſing the charge of 


Another and more important advantage of heavy bullets | 


beam, in which it lodges, above eight times larger than | 
will be made by a three pounds fhot : for the great ſhot | 


Large cannon alſo, by carrying the weight of their bul- 
let, in grape or lead ſhot, may annoy the enemy more | 
effeftually than could be done by ten times the number 


The author here quoted, has propoſed to change the fa- | 
bric of all the pieces employed in the Britiſh navy, from 


have the ſame or leſs weight, but a larger boce. He | 
a proper model for this purpoſe. "Theſe being of fifty- | 
than a hundred and two thirds for each pound of bullet. | 


tions: 1. That the ſtrength of iron or any other metal | 
is in proportion to its ſubſtance. 2. That the leſſer quan- 


quantity of powder, the larger piece will be more ſtrain- | 


this ſcheme our preſent twenty-four pounders will be 
ealed of ſix or og hundred weight of ufeleſs metal; 


would be ſometimes eaſed by fourteen hundreds. Hence, | 


hus, inſtead of fix, nine, twelve, and eighteen pounders, | 
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obſerves, with tegard to the price bf artillery; that the 
. government pays 130/. per ton for braſs cannon, 121. 
tor each horſe, and a fixed price is allowed for carriages; 
wheels, iron-work, tumbrels, ammunition; and ball. 
For cannon ball government allows 161. per ton, and 81. 
85. per quintal for gunpowder, Hence, he ſays, a twenty- 
four pounder, with all its appurtenances, ready to act againſt 
an enemy, ſtands the government in 324/. 105. 5d. a 
twelve pounder in 208“. 10s. 64, and a fix pounder in 
119/, 45. 64d, Art. Cannon. 
For the hiſtory and invention of guns, ſee Canxon and 
GuN-powder, 
For the uſe and application of guns, ſee Gunnery and 
_ PRojJEcTILEsS. _ | | | 
GUN, bed of. See Bx p. | | On | 
GUN, boring of. See Boring of CANNON and FouNDERY: 
GuN, carriage of. See CARRIAGE. | 
GUN, charging of. See CHARGE and GUN; 
GuN, chaſe. See CASH guns. Os: 5 
GUN, evening, is generally a twelve pounder, that is fired 
every night about ſun-ſet, and every morning at ſun-riſe, 
to give notice to the drums and trumpets of the army 
to beat and ſound the retreat and the reveille. 5 
Guss, exerciſe ef, denotes the method of laying, loading, 
and firing the guns, at various diſtances from the but or 
mark: Mr. Robins recommends a more extenſive exer- 
eiſe than that of firing with a conſtant charge at two or 
three marks, placed at known and invariable diſtances, 
in which the ranges, penetrations, and deflections of 
pieces, fired with all neceſſary diverſity of charge, ele- 
vation, and diſtance, ſhould be examined, and the reſult 
compared with the new principles explained under the 
article GUNNERY, &c. See EXERCISE. We 
Gun, pointing of a, ſo as to ſtrike diſtant objects, depends 
on two things, viz. 1. Tracing on the outſide of the 
piece a viſual. line parallel to the axis, which 1s called 
diſparting, and is performed by taking half the difference 
of the diameters of the muzzle and baſe-ring, and ſet- 
ting it perpendicularly on the muzzle-ring directly over 
the center; for then a line, which paſſes from that point 
in the baſe-ring, which is directly over the center of the 
piece, to the extremity of the diſtance thus placed on 
the muzzle-ring, will, when the piece is truly bored, 
be parallel to its axis: ſee DisrakT and Line of DiREC- | 
TION. 2. The other operation is the determining the 
allowance to be made in diſtant ſhot for the incurvation 
of the flight of the bullet: this is greater or leſs {ceteris 
paribus) according to the different charges of powder 
made uſe of. Mr. Robins has determined, that ſuch a 
charge as produces a velocity between 100 and 1200 
feet in a ſecond, is in many caſes the moit cligible : ſup- 
poling, therefore, that the piece is loaded with ſuch a 
charge ; in this caſe, if the ſhot were not retarded by 
the reſiſtance of the air, the range correſponding to one 
degree of this piece might be reckoned 450 yards, to 
two degrees goo, to three degres 1350, &c. lince, inde- 
pendently of the air's reſiſtance, the ranges at different 
elevations would be nearly in proportion to theſe angles, 
at leaſt as far as eight or ten degrees. But the reſiſtance 
of the air will occaſion a conſiderable alteration; be- 
cauſe, by diminiſhing the velocity of the vullet, it will 
render its track more incurvated than it would otherwiſe 
be, and diminiſh its range: and the ſmaller the ſhot, the 
greater would be the diminution. The following table 
. will ſerve to ſhew the angles of elevation correſponding 
in different pieces to different diſtances, and will ſave 
the labour of computation. ” 


[Aunt range] Angle of elevation. 
in yards 24 5 12 fb | gh 66 | 3ib ] 
1400 4 1214 30 4 455 9% 57 | 
I 200 3 26 3 e fn ln 30 
looo 2 46% 343 % 73 739 
E 800 2 . 612. 10 |2 132 20 |2 30 
. 1 30 f 32 ft. 34ſt 30 44 
500 E Ii ii 17 14 een 2 
ee 0301 "1 
OO 43 43 43 | 44 43 
200 274] 28x 231] 284 295 
1e OW iin 


By this table, when the diſtance of the object is known, 
the angle, by which the axis of the piece ought to be 
elevated above the viſual line, will be readily determined; 
and when this angle is known, the piece may be direQed 
or pointed, by meaſuring the length of it from the middle 
of the baſe-ring to the middle of the muzzle-ring, and 
computing the tangent of the given angle of elevation 
to that radius, which may * done _— oy a ww of 
tangents, or by ſuppoſing that to a radius of one foot, 21 
of 2 inch is e of a degree. Let ay = 


ab. Gunnery, Hg. 8.) be the given piece, AB its axis, claſs, without ealyx or corolla, and t. 

OE half the 8 — the diameter of the] the germen is double, dented, r o ches; 

muzzle- ring and baſe- ring, and C E the line of DIS ART; | GUNNERS, officers of the Tower and my ſingle tee 

then make CG equal to the tangent of elevation juſt | whoſe buſineſs it is to manage and look aft „er gemi, 

found, and the line GE will be the proper line for point- | mounted on the lines and batteries . ordnance 

ing of the piece. In practice it will be ſufficient to erect | and ready with cartouches and ball, for 10 u all fx 

only one perpendicular; e. gr. if GC exceed DE, their] ſhorteſt warning. 5 | © "SINCE, On the 

difference erected on the baſe-ring will, with the muzzle- | They carry a field-ſtaff, and a large powder hon; 

ring at D, give the line of direction; but if DE exceed | ſtring over the left ſhoulder; in which 5 om in 2 

GC, the ſame difference erected on the muzzle-ring | march by the guns. | duipage they 
will, with the baſe-ring at C, give the direction of the | GUNNER, in the Artillery, is the ſecond rank of +, 

piece. In diſtances leſs than 500 yards, it will be ſuffi-] men in the royal regiment of artillery, or pirate 

cient to allow one fourth of a degree for the inclination | GUNNEk of a /hip of war, is an officer appointed 

_ correſponding to every hundred yards, without having | charge of the artillery and ammunition N take 

recourſe to the table. Mr. Robins obſerves, that the | ſerve that the former are kept in order, and bs 

charge of powder producing the velocity above ſtated as | tackle and other furniture, and to teach the fan ith 

the moſt eligible, is from one ſixth to one fourth of the | exerciſe of the cannon : he is aſſiſted by a "bars the 

weight of the bullet in powder; the different goodneſs | Maſer GunnrR 4 England, is an officer ap r 

of powder, and the difference in the length of pieces] teach and inſtruct all ſuch as defire to e o 

producing that diverſity. Robins's TraQts, vol. i. p. 312, | gunnery, and to adminiſter to every ſcholar an wes 

Ec. | | | | which, beſide the duty of allegiance, oblipes Tre ; 

The common mechanical method of directing cannon | ſerve any foreign prince or ſtate without leave: 8 a 

to a given object, is to find the center-line, or two points, | teach the art of gunnery to any but ſuch as haye * 

one at the breech and the other at the muzzle, by a] the ſaid oath; and to certify to the maſter of the od 

_ ſmall inſtrument called the perpendicular, and then ap-] nance, the ſufficiency of any perſon recommended to he 

plying the two fore-fingers to the baſe-center to look be- one of his majeſty's 3 

a 5 hind them, till the muzzle-center be made to cut the] The gunner, Sir J. Moore obſerves, ſhould know his 

| center of the object; then the piece is properly directed: | pieces and their names, which are taken from the height 

and having found the neceſſary elevation, place the center | of the bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece 

of the quadrant in the bore, and raiſe or depreſs the] of ordnance, how to tertiate his gun, and how to dilpan 

piece till the plummet cuts the required elevation. it, e. Fs 85 1 

GUN, proving of a. See PROVING. | | GUNNER's /evel. See LEver.., 

GUN, rifle. See RIFLE. | | GUNNERY, the art of ſhooting with guns and mortar, 

Guns, ſmall, include fire-locks, muſkets, muſketoons, | i. e. of charging, directing, and exploding thoſe fire. 
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GuN-room, in a /hip, is the apartment on th 


GUNDELIA, in 


carabines, blunderbuſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. 


Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular | 
weapons, charged with gunpowder, that are excepted 


from the denomination of guns. 


No one may ſhoot with, or keep in his houſe, any hand- 
gun, &c. who hath not lands to the value of 100/. a 
year, on pain of 10/. nor ſhall any perſon ſhoot with | 
luch a gun, under the length of one yard, under the like 

penalty. If any one do fo, any perſon who hath 1001. 
per annum land, may ſeize the gun unlawfully kept and 
uſed; but then he muſt break it within twenty days, or 


forfeit 405. In foreſts, parks, and chaſes, thoſe who 


have power to take away guns may retain the ſame. Stat. | 
5D 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. which act continues now in force. 


See GaMe. 


beautifully adorned with flowers and emblematical figures 


in relievo, and ſeveral inſcriptions. This curious gun, 
vulgarly called queen Elizabeth's pocket-piſtol, was a 


preſent from the emperor Charles V. to Henry VIII. 
while they were engaged together in a war with France. 


The charge of this gun is fifteen pounds of powder, and 


it is ſaid to carry a ball ſeven or eight miles. 


| gunpowder. It is an iron 
cylinder of an inch and quarter thick, and about fix 
inches long, and having a flat ſide to receive the ſide of 


a wedge, and a hole drilled through it to communicate | 


with the inſide of the hole in the rock. The hole is] 


made of about eight inches deep, and in the bottom of 


it is put about two or three ounces of gunpowder ; then | 


this gan is driven forcibly in, ſo as to fill up the hole, 
and the wedge is driven in on its flat ſide to ſecure it. 
The priming at the hole is then fired by a train, and the 


the powder is determined to the circumjacent parts of the 
rock which it ſplits. See MINE. 5 
the lower or gun-deck, where the maſter-gunner and his 
crew rendezvous, get ready their caring, & c. and do 
all things belonging to their buſineſs. In ſmall ſhips of 


war, it is uſed by the licutenants as a dining-room, &c. 
otany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia polyga- 
mia ſegregata claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has an 


uniform tubulous flower, compoſed of many hermaphro- 


dite florets, which have but one petal, ſlightly cut into 


five parts; and they have five ſhort hairy ſtamina : an 
oval germen is ſituated at the bottom of the flower, which 
becomes a roundiſh ſingle ſeed, incloſed in the common 


receptacle which is conical; and the ſeeds are ſeparated 


by a chaffy down. There are two varieties of this plant, 


which were diſcovered by (and named from) Dr. Gun- 


delſcheimer, in compen with Mr. Tournefort, near Bai- 
bout, in Armenia. Miller. | 


GUNNEL of a hip. See Gun-wale. 


GUNNELLUS, in /chthyology. See BuTTER-f/h. 


GUNNERA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria diandria 


orifice being ſo well ſtopped by this gun, the force of | 


e after end of 


Great Gux at Dover caſtle is a large braſs gun twenty-| 
four feet long without, and twenty-two feet in the bore, | 


Gon is alſo a name given by the miners to an inſtrument 
uſed in cleaving rocks wit 


5 
1 
| 


J 


| 


| 


l 


vating or raiſing the piece to any given angle, and of 
computing its range; or of raiſing or directing it ſo, a 


Was in actual practice; for one of the kings of Judil, 
eight hundred years before the Chriſtian zra, erectel, 


war, for 8 arrows and great ſtones for the defence 


Such machines were afterwards known to the Greeks and 
ſpring of a ſtrongly twiſte 
ſtruments continued in uſe, not only 


3 


arms to the beſt advantage. See Tab. Gunnery, fg. 9. 
Gunnery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the military 
art, and ſometimes as a part of pyrotechny. 

To the art of gunnery belongs the knowlege of the force 
and effect of gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces, and 
the proportions of the powder and ball they carry, with 
the methods of managing, charging, pointing, ſpung- 
ing, &c. . 5 1 | 

Bos Harty of gunnery are brought under mathematical 
conſideration, which, among mathematicians, are called 
abſolutely by the name gunnery; viz. the method of ele. 


it may hit a mark or object propoſed. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in this part of gunneyy are 
the CALLIPERS or gunners COMPASSES, QUADRANT, 
and LEVEL : the methods of applying which, fee under 
thoſe articles; and for the particular principles and lavs 
of gunnery, ſee PROJECTILE. 2 

With regard to the hiſtory of this part of mixed mathe 
matical ſcience we may obſerve, that long before the us 
vention of gunnery, properly ſo called, the art of attilley 


on the towers and bulwarks of Jeruſalem, engines of 


of that city. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. 
Romans under the names ALL IS TA, CATAPULTA, ” 
which produced effects, by means of the action o ; 
and elaſtic animal ſubſtances, no leſs terrible than tie 


| | 12 75 
cannon and mortars of the moderns. Theſe warlike 1 
during the tame 0 


h and thirteenth 
re totally la 
dnance ſupet- 


the Roman empire, but to the twelft 
centuries; nor is it probable that they we 
aſide, till gunpowder and the modern or 
ſeded their uſe. AE tary aft 
The firſt application of 6UNyoWDER to m * 1 
ſeems to have been ſoon after the year 1300, ar fr 
the propoſal of friar Bacon, about the Yrudtion , 
applying its enormous exploſion to 0 1 i whot 
armies, might give the firſt hint; and Schwa * aferid 
the invention of gunpowder has been om fied it i 
ed, might have been the firſt who actua ＋ the me- 
this way: for, it is ſaid, that having vera aſterwats 
terials of this mixture in a mortar, Wie identall/ le 
covered with a ſtone, a ſpark of fire 0 e lun v 
into the mortar, and the exploſion blowe 

a conſiderable diſtance. — re- arms 
We ſhall here only mention the prohibition 4 

in the Code of Gentoo Laws, printed +: 
Company in 1776, which ſeems to 8 that AleX 
ſuggeſted by a paſſage in Quintus 1 kind in 100% 
der the Great found ſome weapons ® Iled bber asus 
Cannon, in the Su ANs(RIT idiom, 15 © 1 606 

or the weapon chat kills a hundred mo 1 with 
However, the firſt pieces of artillery x 
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z poſſible, before its upper part is attempted to be beat 


Galileo, who diſcovered the law of acCCELERATION in 
falling bodies, and publiſhed his celebrated Dialogues on 


. gravity on falling bodies, and on theſe principles deter- 


male uſe of, if they are o 
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Fre clu Thus, when Mahomet the Second beſieged 
Conn le in 1453, he battered the walls with ſtones 
Co id and with pieces, ſome of which were of 


the calibre of 1200 pounds, and which could not be 


more than four times aday. 'The matter and fabric | 


ol theſe unwieldy pieces were changed for others that 


: jore manageable, and particularly for 

„ 5 . the close of the fourteenth century. 
0 *"rmation of artillery, if we except the ingenious 
| 'hod of boring cannon, not long fince invented, hath 
2 little improved within the laſt two hundred years; 
. tions of the beſt pieces being now much the 
fame with thoſe that were made in the time of the em- 
ror Charles V. but their uſe and application have un- 
gerpone conſiderable changes, the ſame ends being now 
nerally purſued by ſmaller pieces than thoſe which 
were formerly thought neceſſary: the manner of form- 


ing 2 breach, by firſt cutting the whole wall as low 


alſo to be a conſiderable improvement in 
2 of artillery; as is alſo that diſpoſition 
of artillery called the BATTERY a ricochet, firſt uſed 
in 1692. But the theory of gunnery has made flower 
advances than the mechanical part. The firſt people who 
directed their attention to this ſubject were the Italians, 
about the beginning of the fixteenth century. N. Tar- 
lia, the famous mathematician of Breſcia, who in- 
vented the method of ſolving cubic equations, generally 
aſcribed to Cardan, profeſſedly diſcuſſed the theory of pro- 
jectiles, in his Nova Scientia, printed at Venice in 1537; 


and in his Queſiti & Inventioni diverſi, in 1546; and in| 


another work, tranſlated into Engliſh, under the title of 
Colloquies concerning the Art of Shooting in great and 


{mall Pieces of Artillery, and publiſhed at London in | 


1588: he is ſuppoſed to be the firſt who afferted, that 
the greateſt range of projectiles was at an elevation of 
a and he alſo determined, contrary to the opinion 
0 

by a cannon ball is a right line, though the curvature is 
in ſome caſes ſo ſmall as not to need attention. To him 
is likewiſe aſcribed the invention of the gunner's A- 
DRANT. 8 „ ĩ?à—( | 
However, nothing decifive was delivered as to the nature 
of the curve deſcribed by ſuch bodies till the time of 


Motion in 1638. He deſcribed the action and effects of 
mined, that the flight of any projectile would be in the 
Curve of a parabola, unleſs ſo far as it were diverted from 
that track by the reſiſtance of the air : accordingly he 


has ſhewn, that a body, ſhot horizontally, would, in its | 


flight, deſcribe half a parabola, and when the piece had 
an elevation above the horizon, a whale parabola, pro- 
vided that it fell on the plane of the battery : he alſo 
proved, that, whatever the ranges of the projected body 
or the elevation of the piece were, the ball would till 
trace that curve line, of a greater or leſs amplitude, b 

the time it deſcended to the level of the place from whic 

it was projected. His diſciple, Torricelli, extended this 


theory, by ſhewing that, whether the ball fell above or | 


below the plane of its projection, it deſcribed a parabola 

of a larger or a ſmaller amplitude, according to the angle 

of elevation of the piece and the ſtrength of the powder. 
alilkeo was not unapprized of the effects of the air's 

reliſtance, and he has propoſed the means of examining 

ne inequalities which they would occaſion in the motion 
a ball at ſome given 4 


expreſsly ſays, that © 2 theſe projectiles which we 


4 form, nay, if the 
Cylindrical form, ſuch as arrows ſhot from bows, their 


of a parabola.” 7 i i 
00 E a.” See his fourth Dialogue of Motion. 


quelced, without trying how far the real motions of 


ProjeCtiles deviated from a parabolic track, or deciding, | 


wer the reſiſtance of the air was, or was not, ne- 
ear) to be attended to in the determinations of gunnery. 
refit, "BS that no great variation could ariſe from the 
ws W of the air, in the flight of balls, chiefly on ac- 
the 0 " the extreme rarity of the air compared with 

acne and r compoſition of thoſe projected 
2 Boy eſtabliſhed it as a kind of general axiom, 
k ne icht of theſe bodies is nearly in the curve of 
Mr. Ang 6 1 in 1674, our countryman, 
and Ef . on, publiſhed his treatiſe of the Genuine Uſe 
lean 8 s of the Gun, in which he maintains the Ga- 

od Lory, and to anſwer all objections that could be 


his contemporaries, that no part of the track deſcribed | 


PRES) lone bullets of a prodigious weight, were N 


mſy and inconvenient fize and ſtruct ure. See 


ſtance from the piece; yet he 


a heavy matter and a round 
are of a lighter matter and have a 


I frack or path will not ſenſibly decline from the curve | 


his ſucceſſors for a conſiderable time ac- | 


Newton to the motions of 


Wa- It N _ though 85 was obliged to infer 
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from ſubſequent experiments, that the whole track of 


projected bodies was not parabolical, as appears by his 


treatiſe, entitled To hit a Mark, publiſhed in 1690, yet, 
inſtead of aſcribing the deviation of their flight from 
the parabolic curve to the reſiſtance of the air, he framed 
an hypotheſis for reconciling his experiments with his 
doctrine: he ſuppoſed, that the bullet, at its firſt diſ- 
charge, flew for a certain diſtance in a right line, from 
the end of which line it began to bend into a parabola : 
this right line, which he calls the line of che impulſe of 
fire, he ſuppoſes to be the ſame in all elevations ; and, 
by aſſigning a proper magnitude to this line of impulſe, 
he was able to reconcile any two ſhot made at different 
angles, however 3 they might ptove to the com- 
mon principles. But this new modelled theory was not 
confirmed by his following experiments. 
In the year 1683, Monſ. Blondel publiſhed, at Paris, a 
treatiſe, entitled L'Art de Jetter les Bombes, in which 


he labours to ſhew, that the retardation ariſing from the 


reſiſtance of the air is ſo very inconſiderable, as to be of 
no account in practice. This opinion was ſo generally 
received both in France and England, that there ſeem to 
have been none who ſuſpected its fallacy. 

Dr. Halley, in a paper communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety in 1686, expreſsly aſſerts, that “ in large ſhot of 


cc metal, whoſe weight many times ſurpaſſes that of the 
air, and whoſe force is very great in propottion to the 


* ſurface wherewith they preſs thereon, this oppoſition 


* (occaſipned by the reſiſtance: of the air to the motion 


&« of cannon balls) is ſcarce diſcernible :” and from 


actual experiments he infers, that “ although in ſmall 


and light ſhot the oppoſition of the air ought and muſt 
© be accounted for, yet in ſhooting of great and weighty 
© bombs, there need be very little or no allowance 
* made. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 179. p.19. or Abr. vol. i. p. 484. 
The practitioners in gunnery, though an erroneous theory 
had obtained the ſanction of ſo great a name as that of 
Dr. Halley, might have been led to ſuſpeC its truth by 
the authority of a ſtill greater name, viz. that of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who, in 1687, publiſhed his Principia 
Mathematica Phil. Nat. in which he has demonſtrated, 
(ſee lib. ii. $ 7.) that the curve deſcribed by a projectile, 
in a ſtrongly reſiſting medium, differed much from a pa- 
rabola, and that the reſiſtance of the air was great enough 


to make the difference between the curve of projection 


of heavy bodies and a parabola far from being inſenſible, 
and, therefore, too conſiderable to be neglected. The 
truth of theſe concluſions was farther eſtabliſhed by M. 
Huygens, in his Diſcours de la Cauſe de la Peſanteur, 


Leide, 1690, in which he affirms, from experiments 


and mathematical inveſtigation, that the track of all pro- 
jectiles was very different from the line of a parabola, 
However, the teſtimony of theſe writers produced little 


change in the general opinion; indeed M. Reſſons, a 


French officer of artillery, in a memoir preſented to 
the Royal Academy in 1716, declares, that theory was 


of very little ſervice in the uſe of mortars; that practiee 


had convinced him there was no theory in the effects of 
gunpowder; for, having endeavoured, with the greateſt 
preciſion, to point a mortar agreeably to the calculations 
of M. Blondel, he had never been able to eſtabliſh any 
ſolid foundation upon them. One other inſtance occurs, 
in which D. Bernouilli applies the doctrine of Sir Iſaac 
projectiles. Com. Acad. 
Petrop. tom. ii. p. 338, ke... | 
In this ſtate of error and unaccountable contradiction be- 
tween theory and practice did the ſcience of gunnery re- 
main, till the ingenious Mr. Robins, in the year 1742, 
publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe, entitled New Principles of 
Cunnery, containing many curious diſcoveties relating to 
the force of gunpowder, the velocity of bullets impelled 
by its exploſion, the difference in the reliſting power of 
the air to ſwift and flow motions, the deviation of the 
flight of projected bodies from the parabolic curve in a 
degree never diſcovered or ſuſpected by any, and the de- 
flection of bullets and other projectiles from the vertical 
plane in which the ſhot is made, reſulting from a rota- 
tory motion which they accidentally acquire about an 
axis. Theſe diſcoveries have been confirmed and im- 
proved by himſelf in ſubſequent publications, and by 
others, particularly M. Euler, of Berlin, who publiſhed 
it with a large Commentary in 1745 ; and by M. Le Roy, 
of Paris, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. for 1751; and by Dr. 
Hutton, of the Military Academy at Woolwich. 'The 
reader will find a more particular account of theſe dif- 
coveries in the ſequel of this article, and under the ar- 
ticles Gun, Gunrow DER, PROJECTILE, RANGE, Rx · 
SISTANCE, and RiFLE-gurn 
Mr. Robins, from the expetiments related in his New 
Principles of Gunnery, baving concluded, that the force 
of fired GUNPOWDER, at the inſtant of its exploſion, 
is the ſame as that of an elaſtic fluid of a thouſand times 
10 H 5 the 
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or the ordinates repreſenting it, will be as 1, 
& c. it appears that the curve will be a common hyper- 
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the denſity of the common air, and that the elaſticity of 
this fluid, like that of air, is proportionable to its den- 


ſity, propoſes the following problem. | 
The dimenſions of any piece of artillery, the denſity of 


| its ball, and the quantity of its charge being given, to 
The determine the * which the ball will acquire from 
- the exploſion, ſuppoſing the elaſticity or force of the 


zowder at the firſt inſtant of its firing to be given. 
In the ſolution of this problem he aſſumes the two fol- 
lowing principles: 1. That the action of the powder on 
the bullet ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet is got out of the 
piece. 2. That all the powder of the charge is fired, 
and converted into an elaſtic fluid, before the bullet is 
ſenſibly moved from its place. 

Theſe aſſumptions, and the concluſions before mentioned, 
make the action of fired gunpowder to be entirely ſimilar 
to that of air condenſed a thouſand times; and from 
thence it will not be difficult to determine the velociry 
of the ball ariſing from the explofion : for the force of 


the fired powder diminiſhing in proportion to its expan- | 
ſion, and ceaſing when the ball is out of the piece, the | 


total action of the powder may be reprefented by the 


area of the curve, the baſe of which repreſents the ipace | 
_ through which the ball is accelerated; and the ordinates 
to which, repreſent the force of the powder at every 


point of that ſpace: and theſe ordinates being in reci- 
procal proportion to their diſtance from the breech of 


the gun, becauſe when the ſpaces occupied by the fired | 


powder are as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the force of the 3 


bola, and that the area intercepted between it, its aſymp- 
tote, and the two ordinates repreſenting the force of the 


- powder at the firſt explohon and at the muzzie of the 
piece, will repreſent the total action of the powder on 


the ball: but if the ball were urged through the ſame 
ſpace, by an uniform force equal to its gravity, the total 


action of this force would be repreſented by a rectangle, 


the baſe of which would be the baſe of the curve or in- 
tercepted portion of the aſymptote before mentioned, 


and the height of which would repreſent the uniform 
force of gravity. Hence the ſquare of the velocity of 


the ball, reſulting from the action of the gunpowder, 


Will be to the ſquare of the velocity, reſulting from the 


action of gravity, as the area of the hyperbolic ere is 
the ball 


reſulting from gravity is given, being the velocity it 
would acquire from a height equal to the ſpace through 


which the powder accelerates it; and the proportion be- 
tween the hyperbolic ſpace and the reCtangle is alſo given, 


from the analogy of hyperbolic ſpaces and logarithms ; | 
therefore the velocity of the ball ariſing from the action 


of the fired gunpowder will be given. This reaſoning. 


may be illuſtrated by a view of fig. 10. Tab. Gunnery, in | 
which let AB repreſent the axis of any piece of artillery, | 


A the breech, and B the muzzle; DC the diameter of 


its bore, and DEGC a part of its cavity filled with 


powder. Suppoſe the ball, that is to be impelled, to lie 


with its hinder ſurface at the line GE, then the preſſure 
exerted at the exploſion, on the circle of which GE is 
the diameter, or, which is the ſame thing, the preſſure! 
exerted in the direction FB, on the ſurface of the ball, 


is eaſily known from the known dimenſions of that cir- 


cle; draw any line FH perpendicular to FB, and AI. 
parallel to FH, and through the point H, to the aſymp- 
dcotes LA and AB, deſcribe the hyperbola KHNQ ; then 
if FH repreſents the force impelling the ball at the-point 


F, the force impelling the ball in any other place as M 


| will be repreſented by the line MN, the ordinate to the 


hyperbola at that point; for when the fluid impelling | 


the body along, has dilated itſelf to M, its denſity will | 


be then to its original denſity in the ſpace DEGC reci- 


_ Procally as the ſpaces, through which it is reſpectively 


extended; that is, as FA to MA, or as MN to FH; 
but it appears, that the elaſticity or impelling force of 


this fluid is directly as its denſity; therefore, if FH re- 


preſents that force at the point F, MN will repreſent. 
the like force at the point M. | . 
Since the abſolute quantity of the force impelling the 
ball at the point F is known, and the weight of the ball 
is Iikewife known; the proportion between the.force the 
ball is impelled with, and its own gravity, is known. 


In this proportion take FH to FL, and draw LP parallel 


to F; chen MN, the ordinate to the hyperbola in any 


point, will be to its part MR, cut off by the line LP, | 


as the impelling force of the powder in that point-M, to 
the gravity of the ball; and conſequently, the line LP 
will determine a line proportional to the uniform force 


of gravity in every point; whilſt the hyperbola H N 


determines in like manner ſuch ordinates, as are propor- 
tional to the impelling force oß the powder in every 
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der whence, by the 29th pron on... 
| Iſaac Newton's Pl Nes PP Targa Id. i of $ 
and FHQB are in the duplicate ptoponi Areas 
| cities, which the ball would acquire whes of the clo. 
its own gravity through the ſpace FB, ing 4 Aon b 
through the fame ſpace by the force of the niht 
ſince the ratio of A F to AB, and the ratic of Pr. bu 
are known, the ratio of the area FLPR TR upl. 
FH OB is known; and thence its ſubd Fe the ares 
. fince the line FB is given in magriituge* * And 
which a heavy body would acquire when im; le "eli, 
this line by its own gravity, is known, * « throupt 
than the velocity it would acquire. by falling. er 
ſpace equal to that line; find then another bende 
which this laſt mentioned velocity bears the oi A t 
of the ſubduplicate of the area FLPBto the nat on 
and this velocity, thus found, is the velocity the 18 
acquire when impelled through the ſpace FB mil 
action of the inflamed powder. V by th 
To give an example af this, let us ſuppoſe the lens 
the” barrel of a gun, or AB, to be gg 1b. 0 
ameter DC, ot rather the diameter of the bal 1 
of an inch, and the ſpace occupied by the poder AF 
to be 25 inches; to determine the velocity which vill k 
communicated to a leaden bullet by the exploſion, fi 
- poſing the bullet laid at firſt with its furface con”, 
to the ee f L a 
By the theory here laid down it appears, that at the 
inſtant of the exploſion the flame will exert, 5 
lying cloſe to it, a force one thouſand times preater thn 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere. But the mean peel 
ſure of the atmoſphere is eſteemed equal to that af 
column of water 33 feet high; whence lead being to 
water as 11.345 to 1; this preſſure will be equal to the 
of a column of lead 34:9 inches in height, whence mul. 
tiplying this by 1009, à column of lead 34900 inde 
high would produce a preſſure equal to what is exerte] 
on the ball by the powder in the ſirſt inſtant of the er. 
plofion; and the leaden ball being 4 of an inch in d. 
ameter, and conſequently equal to a cylinder of lead an 
the fame baſe 4 an inch in height, the preflure at fiſt 
acting on it will be equal to 34900 x 2, or 69800 times 
its weight; whence the force of gravity, FI, is to th af 
the powder at its firſt exploſion, FH, as 1 to 69800: and 
FB to FA is as 45 25 (or 423) to 2.4; that is, 28 33) 
to 213 whence the rectangle FLPB is to the reftarge 
AFHS, as 339 to 21 x 69800; that is, as 1 to 43 24-, 
And from the known application of the logarithms to 
the menſuration of the hyperbolic ſpaces it follows, that 
the rectangle AFHS is to the area FHO as .43429, 


&c. is to the tabular logarithm of — that is, of r, 


which is 1.23405 79; whence the ratio of the 1eQangle 
FLPB to the hyperbolic area FHO is compounded 
of the ratios of 1 to 4324 —, and of .43429, Kc, to 
1.234057; which together make up the ratio of 1 to 
12263, the ſubduplicate of which is the ratio of 1 t 
110.7 ; and in this ratio is the velocity, which the bullet 
would acquire by gravity, in falling through a ſpace equal 
to FB, to the velocity the bullet will acquire from the 
action of the powder, impelling it through FB; but - 
ſpace FB being 423 inches, the velocity a heavy OY 
acquire in falling through ſuch a ſpace is known t be 
What would carry it nearly at the rate of er 
1“ of time; -whence the velocity, to which this hn 
ratio of 1 to 110.7, is a velocity, which would carry: 
ball at the rate of 15.0% K 110.7 feet in “of we 
that is, at the rate of 1668 feet in 1 of time. - 
this is the velocity, which, according to the theory, , 
bullet in the preſent eircumſtances would _— 
the action of the powder, during the time of its 01 7 m 
And this being once computed for one _— 7 N 
plied to any other; for if the cavity DEO Tag Fo 
bind the bullet be only in part filled with pow il 5 
the line HF, and conſequently the area FHQ 0 the 
diminiſhed in the proportion of the whole 2 te 
part filled; if the diameter of the bore 0 "ecu 
lengths AB and AF-remaining the ſame, — YE) 
tity of powder and the ſurface of the bu « Fes 
 aQs on, will be varied in the duphedte 2 ray i the 
diameter; but the weight of the bullet _ * 
triplicate proportion -of the diameter; * "ling fore 
line FH, which is directly as the abſolute gr g 
of the powder, and reciprocally 33 2 1 of the 
bullet, will change in the reciprocal prop "f the exit 
diameter of the bullet. If AF, the height”. 1, le 
left behind the bullet, be increaſed * wo iy the va 
rectangle of the hyperbola, and conſed , il be in 


correſponding to ordinates in any given We 
creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame Prog anch ö me 
which'it follows, that the area F H, duplical 
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duplicate propo 


ſents da the bullet, ) alſo directly as the part of 
7 filled with powder, and inverſely as the di- 
the bore, or rather of the bullet, Iikewiſe di- 

Aly as AF the height of the cavity left behind the 
| 1055 Conſequently the velocity being computed above, | 
- for a bullet of a determined diameter, placed in a piece 
of a given length, and impelled by a given quantity of | 


in inveſtigating the effects o 
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will be 
th of the barrel, and AF the len h of the 


that cavity 
ameter of 


occupying a given cavity behind that bullet; 
1 2 e of theſe ratios the velocity of 


| any other bullet may be thence deduced, the neceſſary 
cireumſtances of its poſition, quantity of 323 &c. 


being given. Where note, that in the inſtance of this 
ropoſition we have ſuppoſed the diameter of the ball to 
ef of an inch: whence the diameter of the bore will 


tion of the veloelty of the Impelled Ws, 
| ö AB | 
directly as the logarithm If (where AB repre- | 


| thing more, and the quantity of powder con- 
| * the Tpace DEGC will on to exactly 12dwrt. | 
a a ſmall wad of tow included. | e 
As to the firſt of the principles here aſſumed, the au- 
thor has obſerved, (ſee alſo his Mathematical Tracts, 


vol. i; p. 164, Kc.) that it would be found erroneous, 


jf examined with a geometrical rigour ; ſince it cannot | 
\ be queſtioned but the flame acts in ſome degree on the 


bullet after it is out of the piece: but, in experiments, 


what may not thea be ſuppoſed to . from the action 
of ſo furious a power as gunpowder 


no ſuch accuracy is attainable z minute irregularities are | 
the neceſſary concomitants of all complicated experi- 
ments: in the colliſion of bodies, in the running or | 
ſpouting of water, even in ſmall velocities, irregularities 
| happen not reconcileable to theory or to each other; 


From experiments | 


it appears, that velocities of bullets fired from the ſame. 


piece, charged with the ſame powder, and all other cir- 
cumſtances, as nearly as poſſible the ſame, do yet differ 


| from each other by ſometimes more than 38 part of the 
whole; but this is a ſmall degree of inaccuracy in a caſe 


of this nature, and if the action of the flame on the 


force. 
With regard to the ſecond aſſumed principle, that all the 


powder is fired before the bullet is ſenſibly moved from 


its place, it is to be obſerved, that this very poſition, 
having been examined by a committee of the Royal So- 


ciety, was, after ſeveral experiments, determined in the 
negative, from whence many may be ready to conclude, | 


that the whole theory mult be overturned. But this re- 


quires a farther diſcuſſion ; and it will appear, that though | 
this principle be not rigorouſly true, no more than the 


former, yet it ſeems alſo that 5 may be ſafely admitted 


ſhort barrels, where the ſpace the bullet was impelled 
through was not five inches, and where of courſe the 


deficiency of velocity was greateſt, it cannot amount to | 
one thirtieth of the whole. This will appear from the 


experiments made by the committee; for when the bar- 
rel was ſo ſhortened, that the bullet being placed cloſe 
- the wad, lay with its outer ſurface nearly level with 
CG of the piece, yet, even in this ſhort tranſit of 
cal net, but + of the whole charge, at a medium, was 
* K ed unfired, which 2, properly reduced, amounts 
ut 77 of the charge. This reduction is founded on 
theſe conſid 
* being unequally grained, when the ſmaller grains, 
9 by fiſting, were uſed, the quantity remaining 
e was leſs at a medium, in the ratio of 5 to 3, than 
the 45 was uſed without ſifting. Alſo, by extracting 
ws 2 A from the powder collected unſired, there 
Wa S la t-petre contained in it than in real powder, 
— tre the ratio of 9 to 7. Now theſe two propor- 
0 *mpounded, make the proportion of 15 to 7, in 
"ps Propottion muſt the quantities of powder unfired 
aced, in order to determine the quantity of fine 


1 er 
n b ee that — * be ſuppoſed to remain unfired 
theory experiments brought to confirm the aforeſaid 


ow, 4 . = 
bullet * appears, by experiments, that. the velocities. of 


Placed" in the fame: Gros e . 
ate proportion, of e fame ſituation, are in the ſubdupli- 


eie ; n 
ay of veloaity arifng from the loſs of +4 of the 


bullet, after it is out of the piece, is ſo ſmall as to pro- 
duce no greater effect than what may be deſtroyed by the 
inevitable variations of the experiments, the neglecting || 
it entirely is both convenient and a reaſonable procedure. | 
Now, what gives ground to think that this poſtulatum, | 
though not rigorouſly true, may be ſafely aſſumed, is the 
eonſideration of the ſpreading of the flame by its own' 
elaſticity, as ſoon as it eſcapes from the mouth of the 
piece ; for by this it may be conceived that the part of | 
it which impinges on the bullet may be neglected, al- 
though the impulſe of the flame be a very remarkable | 


powder, fince, even in 


erations, that the powder uſed by the com- 


the charges .conſequently the defi- 


[ 
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charge will be about 4 of the velocity only. And in 
the experiments made with a barrel 53 inches in length, 


where the ball had not three inches to move, the quan- 


tity of real powder collected unfired from a charge of 
12dwt. would haye been no more than 16 grains, at a 
medium, or +; of the whole charge, which would pro- 
duce a deficiency of 33 of the velocity only: a difference 
leſs than what frequently occurs in the'exaeſt repetis 
tion of the ſame experiments. | | 
This, it is thought, is fully ſufficient to juſtify the prin- 
ciple in queſtion ; eſpecially, as in all caſes of real uſe 
the length of the barrel, in proportion to the quantity of 
the charge, will be much greater than in the inſtances 
here mentioned. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469. p. 450, 452, 


Kc. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. p. 260. or Robins's Math. 


Tracts, vol. i. p. 164, &. and ſce the Experiments of 
the Committee, in the Tranſactions, Ne 465. p. 1725 
173, &c, or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. p. 253, &c. 


The greateſt number of thoſe who have written on the 


manner in which powder takes fire, have ſuppoſed it to be 
done by regular degrees; the firſt grains firing tholc con- 
tiguous, and they the next ſucceſſively; and it has been 
generally thought, that a conſiderable time was employ- 


ed in theſe various communications : for Mr. Daniel Ber- 


noulli, in his Hydrodynamica, has concluded, from ſome 
an made at Peterſburgh, that the greateſt part 
of the charge eſcapes out of the piece unfired, and that 
the ſmall part which is fired, does not take fire till it is 
near the mouth. Many theories too haye been compoſed 
on the time of the progreſs of the fire amongſt the grains, 
and the different modifications which the force of powder 


did thence receive; and it has been generally conceived, 


that the proper lengths of pieces were determinable from 
this principle; ſo that they ſhould be long enough to 


give time for all the powder to fire. | E 
ut no ſuch regular and progreſſive ſteps ſeem obſervable 


in the exploſion. For conſidering that by loading with a 


greater weight of bullet, and thereby almoſt doubling the 
time of the continuance of the powder in the barrel, its 


force receives but an inconſiderable augmentation; and 


that doubling and trebling the uſual charge, the . 
thus added always produces a correſpondent effect in the 
velocity of the bullet; likewiſe, that in a piece near four 


feet in length, charged with an uſual charge of powder, 
the velocity communicated to the bullet, during the firſt 


three inches of its motion, is full half the velocity ac- 
quired in its whole paſſage through the barrel; and con- 


ſidering alſo that the elaſticity or force of the powder, in 
the three firſt inches of its expanſion, is at a medium 


near eight times greater than in the two laſt feet of the 


barrel: it may be concluded from all theſe circumſtances, 


that the time employed by the powder in taking fire was 
not neceflary to be attended to in theſe computations; 


but that the whole maſs might be ſuppoſed to be kindled, 


before the bullet was ſenſibly moved from its place. 


And the experiments reported by the committee of the 


Royal Society, before mentioned, are ſtrong proofs that 


the powder is not fired in the progreſſive manner uſually 
ſuppoſed; for when the ſhort-barrel was charged with 


twelve penny-weight and ſix penny-weight reſpectively, 
the quantity of powder which was collected unfired from 


twelve penny-weight, did not exceed by three grains, at 
a medium, what was collected from ſix penny-weight, 
although the bullet was a leſs time in paſſing through the _ 
barrel with twelve penny-weight than with fax, it having 
a leſs way to move; conſequently. the quantity remaining 


unfired of the fix penny-weight, did not continue un- 
fired ſor want of time; ſince when the piece was charged 
with twelve penny-weight, the additional fix penny- 
weight was conſumed in a ſhorter time. See Phil. Tranf. 
No 469. p. 450. or Robins, &c. ubi ſupra. I 


Mr. Robins has alſo given us an ingenious way of deter- 
mining, by experiments, the velocity which any ball 
moves with, at any diſtance from the piece it is dif- 


charged from, | 23 
This may be effecked by means of a pendulum made of 
iron, having a broad part at bottom, covered with a thick 
piece of wood, which is faſtened to the iron by ſcrews. 
Then having three poles joined together by their tops, 


and ſpreading at bottom, ſuch as are vulgarly uſed in 


weighing and lifting heavy bodies, and called by work- 
men triangles; on two of theſe poles, towards their tops, 


ate ſcrewed on ſockets, on which the pendulum is hung 
by means of a croſs piece, which becomes its axis of 
ſuſpenſion, and on which it ought to vibrate with great 


freedom. Something lower than che bottom of the pen- 


dulum there ſhquld be a brace, joining the two poles to 

vhich the pendulum is ſuſpended; and to this brace there 
is faſtened a contrivance made with two edges of ſteel, 

ſomething in the manner of a drawing pen; the ſtrength 
with which theſe edges preſs on each other being dimi- 
niſhed or increaſed at pleaſure, by means of a ſcrew. — 0 
| __ ee 
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| the bottom of the pendulum ſhould be faſtened a narrow | 


looſely down by means of an opening cut in the lower 


| pendulum, the reſpective diſtances of its center of gra- 


Now the extent of the vibration, made by the pendulum, 


| pendulum and the ſteel edges be drawn ſtraight, but not 


tiguous to the edges, 
impulſe of the ball, will draw out the ribbon to the juſt 
extent of its vibration, which will be determined by the 


jf a body in motion ſtrikes on another at reſt, and they 


the motion with which the firſt body moved before the 
| ſtroke; whence, if that common motion and the maſſes 
of the two bodies are known, the motion of the firſt | 


| principle it follows, that the velocity of a bullet may be 


fition, is mentioned: or Math. Tracts, vol. i. p. 83, &c. 


by the aſcent ; it being ſo placed, as to differ inſenſibly 
from thoſe chords which moſt frequently occur; and 
theſe chords are known to be in the proportion of the | 
velocities of the pendulum acquired from the ſtroke. | 
Hence it follows, ch 
of ribbon drawn out at different times, will be the ſame | 


appears, that the velocity of a bullet, whofe weight was 
kt of a pound, was 1641 feet in one ſecond of time, 
when the chord of the arch defcribed 7 the aſcent of | 
the pendulum, in conſequence of the bl 


of ribbon drawn out, by any percuſſion, to 1754, the | 
proportion of the velocity with which the bullets im- | 


determined. 


| By the experiments recited at large, in propoſition IX. 


the cavity containing it 24 inches, and the ball 4 inch 
 Giameter, weighing 13 ounce, or 2 of 2 pound avoir- 
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ribbon, which paſling between the Neel edges, may hang 


piece of ſteel. | 0h 
The inſtrument being thus fitted, if the weight of the 


vity, and of its center of oſcillation, from its axis of 

ſuſpenſion, be known, it may from thence be found what 

motion will be communicated to this 3 by the 
reuſſion of a body of a known weight moving with a 


that is, if the pendulum be ſuppoſed at reft before the 


percuſſion, it will be known what vibration it ought to | 


make in conſequence of ſuch a blow; and if the pendu- 
lum being at reſt, is ſtruck by a body of a known weight, 
and the vibration which the pendulum makes after the 
blow is known, the velocity of the ſtriking body may 
from thence be determined. | 


may be meaſured by the ribbon. For if the preſſure of 
the ſteel edges on the ribbon be regulated by the ſcrew, 
ſo as to be free and eaſy, though with ſome minute re- 


ſiſtance to hinder its flipping of itſelf; then ſetting the |. 


pendulum at reſt, let the part of the ribbon between the 
ſtrained; and fixing a pa in the part of the ribbon con- 
t ndulum ſwinging back by the 


interyal on the ribbon between the edges and the place 
of the pin. | 

The computation by which the velocity of the ball is de- 
termined, from the vibration of the pendulum after the 
ſtroke, is founded on this principle of mechanics: that | 


are not ſeparated after the ſtroke, but move on with one 
common motion, then that common motion is equal to 


body before the ſtroke is thence determined. On this 


diminiſhed in any given ratio, by its being made to im- 
pinge on a body of a weight properly proportioned to it ; | 
and hereby the moſt violent motions, which would other- 
wiſe eſcape our examination, are eaſily determined by 
the retarded motions which have a given relation to them. 
See New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 28, 29, &c. See alſo 
the Phil. Tranf. Ne 469. p. 444. where a ſmall correc- 
tion, relating to a number in Mr. Robins's 8th propo- 


and p. 163, &c. 


It is to be obſerved, that the length to which the ribbon | 
is drawn, is always nearly the chord of the arch defcribed 


at the proportion between the lengths 


with that of the velocities of the impinging bullets. | 
Now from the computations delivered by Mr. Robins, it | 


OW, Was I 74 
inches. Therefore, by the proportion of any other lengths 


pinge, to the known velocity of 1641 feet in 1”, will be 


As experiments of this kind are often attended with dan- | 


ger and difficulty, thoſe who may be diſpoſed to make | 


any, will find ſeveral uſeful practical cautions, in p. 31, 
2, and 33, of the ſaid treatiſe, | 3 


the ſame treatiſe, it appears, that the computations 
from Mr. Robins's theory, compared with thoſe experi- 
ments which were made with barrels of various lengths, 
from ſeven inches to forty-five, and with different quan- 
tities of powder, from fix penny-weight to thirty-ſix, 
* A — Laabpetds ef 22 ſuch as occurs but in 
a few philoſophical ſubjects of fo complicated a nature. 
Suppoling, for inſtance, the length of a barrel to be 45 | 
inches, the quantity of powder twelve penny-weight, 


, and the windage or exceſs of the diameter of 
the barrel above that of the bullet about x& of an inch; 
the velocity of the bullet will, by theogy, be about 1670 | 
feet in one ſecond ; and this velocity is found in theſe | 
experiments, to be the mean velocity which the ball 


% 
nown degree of velocity, and ſtriking it in a given point; 


nearly 1650 feet in 1“. But if inſtead of this full cate 


meter of the bore ſo much exceeds the diameter of the 


| bably leſs, and conſequently the elgſticity leſs than what 
ariſes from this ſuppoſition. Now this decreaſe of el. 


by the experiments taken at a medium. If now the bar- 


- weight being known to be that of 1670 feet in x", the 


F milar circumſtances the fame with t 


really receives in thoſe circumſtances. Hence we may | 
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determine the velocities with which ms; 

ſhot are diſcharged from their refpedtine nen dunn. 
uſual allotment of powder. pieces, by their 
For as a leaden ball of 4 inch diameter, and ©. 
nearly 11 ounce ayoirdupoiſe, being fired fear. 

of 45 inches in length, with half its weight of 1, * 
will have a velocity at its iſſuing from the piece, whe? 
if uniformly continued, would carry it near! 8 
173 ſo if inſtead of a leaden ball an iron one 0 1 in 
diameter was placed in the ſame ſituation in th 
piece, and was impelled by the ſame quantity of 

the velocity of ſuch an iron bullet would be * 
that of the leaden one, in the ſubduplicate ratio 1 he 
ſpecific gravities of lead and iron; and fuppoſin ' 6 
ratio to be as 3 to 2, and computing on the for? * 
principles, it will appear, that an iron bullet of 100 
weight, ſhot from a piece of ten feet in lengtb _ 
1616 of powder, will acquire from the ors my 
wm” which, if uniformly continued, would en 7 


weighing two thirds of the ball, we ſuppoſe t 5 
be only half that weight, then its velocity 465/105 tu 
than at the rate of 1490 feet in 17; and the ſame would 
be the velocities of every leſſer bullet, fired with the fame 
proportions of powder, if the lengths of all pieces were con. 
r in the ſame ratio with the diameters of their bore. 
and though this proportion does not always hold, yet the 
difference is not conſiderable enough to occafion a ye 
great variation from the velocities here aſſigned. But in 
theſe determinations, the windage is ſuppoſed to be no 
more than is juſt neceſſary for the eaſy putting down the 
bullet; whereas, in real ſervice, either through negl. 
gence or unſkilfulneſs, it often happens, that the dia. 


bullet, that great part of the inflamed fluid eſcapes by 
its fide z whence the velocity of the ſhot may, in this 
caſe, be conſiderably leſs than what is here aligned: 
however part of this may poſſibly be compenſated by the 
8 heat which in all probability attends the firing of 
theſe large quantities of powder. 

The theory here eſtabliſhed ſuppoſes what is faid under 
the head GunyowWDER, that the powder when fired 
1s equally hot with iron at the beginning of its white heat; 
but in very ſmall quantities of powder the heat is pro 


Kicity in ſmall quantities of powder has been found in 
many trials actually to take place. For inſtance, accord- 
ing to the theory before laid down, the velocity given the 
ball by the action of the powder, is in round numbers 
1670 feet in 1”; and this, as has been ſaid, is confirmed 


rel and poſition of the ball remaining the ſame, there be 
placed in the ſpace that contained twelve penny-weight 
of powder there mentioned, only one penny-weight; it 
follows, that if the elaſticity of the ſmaller charge be 
the ſame in proportion to its quantity with that of the 
larger, then the velocity of the bullet, when impelled by 
the exploſion of the ſmaller charge, will be to the web 
city of a bullet impelled by a greater charge in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the quantities of the reſpeCtive * 
that is, in the ſubduplicate ratio of 1 to 12. Conſe- 
quently the velocity communicated by twelve pan 


velocity communicated by one penny-weight would 


that of 482 ſeet in 1“ nearly; but by repeated trials, dif- 


fering little from each other, it bas been lag, ho 8 
zeal velocity acquired by the ball in this caſe, = Fs 
exploſion of one penny-weight, was rather go ge 
of 400 feet in 1“. Whence it is evident, that th _— 
city of one penny-weight of powder, when wa We 
in proportion to its quantity t an that of twelve pe 
weight, as it ought to be by the theory, - 1 jn the 
So if three penny-weight of powder be Pp . 
ſame manner with the one penny-weight lak we loſion, 
the real velocity the ball will acquire ſrom the 25 ng 
will be from 740 to 720 feet in 1”. Whereas, uff, 


— : en figed, do be 
the elaſticity of three enny-weight, when che yenuſ- 


weight, the velocity acquired by the ba ſho 


feet in 1“. | iſhed 
It is farther to be obferved, that the theo!) or he 
under the head GUx-TOWDER, ow _ 
firing of gun- powder about r of its fu "manent cl 
veried by the ſudden inflammation into a Pc n to its ben 
fluid, the elaſticity of which, in pe iir in 
and denſity, is the ſame with that of — that al th 
the like circumſtances: it farther upper wiolent open. 
force exerted by gun-powder in its mie 1... or be 
tious, is no more than the action 0! mo enable w v 
fluid thus generated ; and theſe 1 impele 4 from fur 
determine the velocities of bullets im 

arms of 7 kinds. fuß 
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F 1 cars the inconcluſiveneſs of what 
From "y . relating to the advantages of 
* forms for the CHAMBERS of mortars and can- 
particular their laboured ſpeculations on this head are 
4 ” Cranded on very erroneous opinions about the 
eriden if fired powder. Lib. cit. p. 99. 3 
actions | not be diſſembled, that however probable this 
E be from the experiments and reaſons on which 
theory Ma) ins a difficulty which ſeems 


; {till rema | 
t - — 1 for. The doubt ariſes from ſome 
no 


experiments ma 


— aye the chamber will produce a change 
c 


of the diſtance to which the bullet is thrown. The ex- 
riments upon W 
ao chambers were made, whoſe depths were re- 


e inches, 14 inch and & inch; ſo turned 


0 fit the chamber of a braſs mortar exactly; each of 


The ball was of braſs, weighing nearly 356 
N the ball touched the powder of the charge 


more ; eſe experiments. With the firſt chamber of three | 
would Te 80 elevation of the mortar being 455, the 
ſame range taken at a medium of three ſhot was 741 feet; and | 
© con- he mean diſtance to which the ball was thrown with the 
bore ; chamber of 4 inch deep, was but 464 feet. As to the 
et the chamber of 14 inch, it not fitting the chamber of the 
a Very mortar exactly, the ranges were very irregular ; but the 
But in leaſt range, though fired late in the damp of the evening, 
be no exceeded the fartheſt range of the 4 inch chamber, and 
mn the the fartheſt range extended to 686 feet; fo that the com- 
negli. mittee ſeem well warranted in their opinion. The difh- | 
e dis- culty is to reconcile this with the foregoing theory. Its | 
of the ' ingenious author has in general obſerved, in the account | 
pes by of his book given in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469. p. 455. or 
n this Tracts, &c. vol. i. p. 173, that when the charge is much | 
gned: ſmaller than the uſual allotment of powder, there are 
by the | ſome irregularities, as thoſe ariſing from the different 
ing of heat of ſmall and large quantities of powder, to which 
head too perhaps mult be referred the experiments made | 
under by the committee on the effect of different ſmall cham- 
| fired ders; but in cuſtomary charges, the velocities of bullets | 
e heat; reſulting from all the experiments hitherto made, are 
is pro- really ſuch as the theory requires. And it appears, that | 
1 what theſe velocities are much greater than what they have 
of ela. been hitherto accounted ; and there are reaſons from the 
nd in theory to believe, that in cannon-ſhot the velocities may 


ccotd- ſtill exceed the foregoing computation. See Phil, Tranſ. 


en the Ne 465. or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. p. 253, &c. 


imben If a bullet be laid at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
firmed charge, the principles before laid down cannot then be | 


he bar» applied to determine the velocity of the ball; they being | 
ere be only applicable in cafes where the bullet is contiguous to 
weight the charge, or nearly ſo. For by what is ſhewn under 
tht; it the article GuNnyowDER, when the ſurface of fired | 
ge powder is not confined by a heavy body, which it is ob- 
of the liged to impel before it, the flame dilates itſelf with a 
led by relocity much beyond what it can at any time communi- 

e velo⸗ cate to a bullet by its continued preſſure; becauſe the 
e ſub- powder having acquired a conſiderable degree of velocity | 
argess of expanſion, the firſt motion of the ball will not be pro- 
Conle- duced by the continual preſſure of the powder, but by 
pet fo the percuſſion of the flame. From whence it follows, 
% the that the velocity of a bullet, laid at a conſiderable diſtance 
uld be fore the charge, ought to be greater than what would 
ls, dil de communicated to it by the preſſure of the powder aCt- | 
at the ing as before mentioned in this article. And this deduc- | 
m the tion from theory is confirmed from experience, by which | 
n that it was found that a ball laid in a barrel, at the diſtance | 
elafti of 11; inches from the breech, and impelled by twelve 
s ll | Whig ht of powder, acquired in its diſcharge a ve- | 
denn. oeity of about 1400 ſeet in 1“; whereas if it had been 
be ed on by the preſſure of the flame only, it would not 
. : "We acquired a velocity of 1200 feet in 1“. The ſame 
WR. yr ſound to hold true in all other greater diſtances (and 
_ Uo in leſſer, though not in the ſame degree) and in al] 
4 4 huantities of powder. And ſrom hence ariſes a conſide- 
es | Tation of conſequence in practice, which is, that no bul- 
qo" 1 would at any time be placed at any conſiderable diſ- 

e woe ware the charge, unleſs the piece be extremely 
hed 1 ortified z for a moderate charge of powder, when 
" the LL Wa expanded itſelf through the vacant ſpace, and 
5 a 4 che ball, will, e velocity each part has ac- 
le bags ! accumulate itſelf bebind the ball, and be thereby 
"hex | as we condenſed ; whence if the barrel be not ex- 
rib the "_—y ſtrong, it muſt burſt. This is confirmed by 
l the Very Ree of an exceeding good Tower muſket of 
— . 82 170n, which being charged with twelve penny- | 
| the | inches fr Powder, and the ball being placed Gxtcen | 
as 10 N the breech, 4 firing the piece, part of the 
fuc- is dig Juit behind the bullet. was ſwelled out to double 


eter, 3 1 
Vol. U. ne large pieces burſt out of * If the 


Fran 


de before a committee of the Royal So-| 
gave it as their opinion, that the | 


hich this opinion was founded, were | 


theſe chambers contained, when fyll, one ounce troy of | 


GUN 


| powder be not placed together at the breech, but feat. 


tered uniformly through the whole cavity left behind the 
bullet, the progreſſive motion of the ſlame may hence be 
ſuppoſed to be prevented by the expanſion of the neigh 


bouring parts. And it was found that the ball being laid _ 


as before, 11% inches from the breech, its velocity, in 
this eaſe, inſtead of 1400 feet in 1”, was only 1 100 feet. 
See New Principles of Gunnery, part i. prop. 12. or 
Tracts, &c. p. 113, &c. 32 ; | 

It appears from experience; that bullets of the Lame dia- 


meter and denſity impinging on the ſame ſolid ſubſtance _ 


with different velocities, will penetrate that ſubſtance to 
different depths, which will be in the duplicate ratio of 
thoſe velocities nearly. Thus a leaden bullet of 1 of an 
inch in diameter, being fired againſt a ſolid block of elm 
with different velocities, as of 1700 feet, 730, and 400 


feet in 1”, the cavities were found to be as 55, 10, and 


3, reſpectively; which are nearly in the duplicate pto- 
portion of thoſe velocities: perfect regularity in caſes 6f 
this nature cannot be expeQed, when the unequal texture 
of the ſame piece of wood; and the change of the form, 


and the bullet by the ſtroke, ate conſidered. 


From the penetration being in the duplicate proportion of 
the velocity of the impinging body, it follows, that the 


reſiſtance of the wood, like that of gravity, is uniform. 
See New Princip. of Gunnery, p.-94, 95. or Tracts, &c: 


. 152. See GUN. 5: Ep 
t appears from the account already given of Mr. Robins's 


_ admirable experiments, that the balls he made-uſe of, in 


aſcertaining their initial velocity, were very ſmall, being 
only muſket balls ef about one ounce in weight; but 


other occupations, and his immature death, prevented 


his proſecuting his experiments with others of a larger 
ſize. This defect is now, in a very conſiderable degree, 


ſupplied by the experiments of Dr, Chatles Hutton, in 


which he has made uſe of ſmall cannon balls, from one 
pound to near three pounds weight, and formed a variety 
of concluſions, which may be applied to cannon-ſhot of 


dhe largeſt ſize. The machinery uſed by Dr. Hutton is 


much of the ſame kind with that of Mr. Robins; and 


the intention of his experiments is to diſcover the initial 
velocity of military projectiles, or the velocity with which 


a ball iſſues from a piece. 


The gun, with which the experiments were made, was 


of braſs; the diameter of the bore at the muzzle was 


2.16 inches, and at the breech 2.08 inches; and the 


greateſt caſt iron ball, which it would admit, was 194 


ounces avoirdupoiſe; but leaden balls weighing 1+ pound, 
and long cylindrical ſhot weighing near, three pounds, 
were ſometimes uſed ; the = of the bore was 42.6 


inches, ſo that it was near]y 203 calibres long. The pow- 


der was that commonly made for government, and the 


charge was 2, 4, or 8 ounces, put into a light flannel 


bag, and rammed without uſing any wad before it. The 
diſtance of the gun from the pendulum was 29 or 30 
feet; and the depth of the penetration ſeemed to be near 
three inches in ſolid wood, when two ounces of powder 
were uſed. The firſt courſe of experiments was perform- 
ed in May 1775, the day being clear and dry; and it 
appears from the reſult, that the mean velocity of five 
ſhot, with two ounces of powder, was 626 feet in 1“, 


and of two ſhot, with four ounces of powder, 915 feet 


in 1”, which velocities are in the ratio of 1 to 1.46. 


But the mean weight of the balls in the former caſe was 


173 ounces, and in the latter 174 ounces, and the ratio 
of the quantities of powder was that of 1 to 2. In this. 
inſtance it is evident, the velocities are very nearly as the 


ſquare roots of the quantities of powder directly, and the 
ſquate roots of the weights of the balls inverſely. The 


' ſecond courſe of experiments was performed in June, in 
a clear and dry, but windy day. The mean velocity of 
the ſecond and third ſhot, in theſe experiments, was 973 
feet in 1”, and of the fourth and fifth, 749 feet in 1”, _ 
which numbers are in the ratio of 1.3 to 1; the charges 


were two ounces, and the balls were 194 ounces and 
464 ounces reſpectively. In this inſtance, the velocity 
of the heavier ſhot is a little leſs than what would ariſe 
from the inverſe ratio of the ſquare roots of the weight 


of the ſhot. Some of theſe experiments were rendered 


doubtful by the effect of the wind; but as the mean ve- 


locity is 973, and only 626 in the former courſe, with 


the ſame charge of powder, though the balls were hæa- 
vier with the greater velocity, in the proportion of 19 to 
17 nearly, Dr. Hutton aſcribes this remarkable differ- 
ence chiefly to the windage in the firſt courſe, and takes 
occaſion from hence to recommend the uſe of balls ap- 
roaching in proportion nearer to the diameter of the 
— of the gun Ke what is preſcribed in the preſent 


- eſtabliſhment. The next courſe of experiments was per- 


formed on a clear, dry, and calm day, in the ſame month. 
In 6x ſhot on this occaſion, the common mean weight of 
the ball was 18} ounces; the mean velocity with two 
ounces of powder was 738 ſeet in 1”, and that with four 
e . ounces 
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dunces 1043 feet in 1“: the ratio of which velocities is 
that of 1 to 1.414 3/ or accurately the ratio of the ſquare 
- roots of the quantities of powder. - The fourth courſe 
Vas performed with another machine on a fine clear day 


in July. The machinery for this and the following courſe, 
_ ſays Dr. Hutton, was ſo perfect, and every circumſtance 


4 


attending the experiments ſo carefully obſerved, that the | 


concluſions reſulting from them may be relied on with 
great ſafety. Thoſe of the firſt day were made with 
leaden- balls, and thoſe of the other with iron ones, 
which differed greatly in weight; and as every other cir- 


eumſtance was the ſame, they afford very. good means for | 


diſcovering the law of the different weiglits of ſhot, 


while the variations in the powder from 2 to 4 and 8 | 
ounces, furniſh us with the rule for the different quan- 


tities of it. The mean velocities with 2, 4, and 8 ounces 
of powder, were 613, $73, and 1162 feet in 1”, which 
are in the ratio of 1, 1.424 and 1.9; and theſe numbers 
are nearly in the ratio of the ſquare roots of the quanti- 
ties of powder, viz.. 1,.1.414 and 2. 'The mean weight 
ol the balls-uſed with 8 ounces of powder was 283 ounces, 
and that with the 2 and 4 ounces 283; the reciprocal 

ſubduplicate ratio of theſe is that of 1 to 1.006, in which 
proportion, increaſing 1.9, the number for the greater 
velocity, and it becomes 1.91, which falls ſhort of 2 by 
o, or about the 22d part too ſmall for the ſubduplicate 


ratio of the powder. This defect is aſcribed to three 
cauſes, viz. the leſs length of cylinder through which 


the ball was impelled ; the greater quantity of elaſtic 
fluid which efcaped in this caſe than in the her by the 
windage, on account of the greater velocity; and the 
greater quantity of powder blown out unhred in this caſe 
than in that of the leſs velocities. Hence we may infer, 


How ſmall ths quantity of powder which is blown out | 


unfired in any of theſe cafes, and the amazing quickneſs 
with which it fires in all caſes ;, for although the time in 
which the ball paſſed through the barrel, when impelled 
by the eight ounces of powder, was not much different 


from the half only of the time in which it was impelled | 
by the two ounces, it is evident that in half the time | 
there was nearly four times the quantity of powder fired. 
In the laſt courſe of experiments, conſiſting of fifteen |. 
| ſhot, the mean velocities with 2, 4, and 8 ounces of | 


powder, were 701, 993, and 1397 feet in 1”, which are 
as the numbers 1, 1.416 and 1.993, or nearly in the 


ſubduplicate ratio of the weights of powder, viz. 1, 
1-414 and 2. The mean weight of the balls, which were | 


iron, with the 2 and 4 ounces of powder, was 183 
_ ounces, and with the 8 ounces of powder 18+ ounces 


and, therefore, if the number 1.993 be diminiſhed in the | 


. reciprocal ſubduplicate ratio of 183 to 184, it will become 


1.985, which falls ſhort of the number 2 by .o15, or the | 
133d part of itfelf ; and this defect is to be aſcribed to the 


cauſes mentioned in the recital of the former courſe. 


y comparing the correſponding velocities in theſe two | 
lait courſes, viz. 613 and 701, &c. it will be found that 


the ratio of the firſt, or of the velocities with two ounces 


of powder, is that of 1 to 1.1436; of the next two, viz. | 
873 and 992, that of 1 to 1.1375 ; and the ratio of the | 


laſt, viz. 1162 and 1397, that of 1 to 1.2022. But the 
mean weight of the ſhot ſor the 2 and 4 ounces of pow- 
der, was 283 ounces, and 183 ounces; and for 8.ounces 
of powder, 283 ounces, and 183 ounces; the reciprocal 


ſubduplicate ratio of the former will be that of 1 to | 


1.224, and of the latter that of r to 1.241; which are 
little different from the real ratios above found. The 
_ concluſions that may be deduced from theſe experiments 


are the following; viz. that powder fires almoſt inſtan- 
taneouſly, as Mr. Robins had before obſerved; that che 


_ velocities communicated to balls of the ſame weight, 


with different charges, are nearly in the ſubduplicate ra- 


tio of theſe charges; and to balls of different weights, 


with the ſame charge, nearly in the reciprocal ſubdupli- | 


cate ratio of their weights; and, therefore, when the 


weights of balls and charges differ, the velocities are di- 
rectly as the ſquare roots of the charges, and recipro- | 
cally as the ſquare roots of the weights, nearly; ſo that 
it would be a great improvement to make uſe of a ſhot of 


a long form, or of heavier matter; as it would alſo be 
to diminiſh the windage ;, for thus one third or more of 
the quantity of powder might be ſaved; and by com- 
bining theſe two laſt improvements, half the quantity of 
powder might be ſaved; and a ſmall gun might be made 
to produce the effect and execution of one two or three 
times its ſize, by diſcharging a ſhot of two or three times 
the weight of its natural ball or round ſhot. In this way 
a ſmall ſhip might diſcharge ſhot as heavy as thoſe of the 


reateſt nm made uſe of. Experiments of this kind per- 


ormed with guns of various lengths, would likewiſe 
ſerve to determine the juſt length of cannon for ſhooting 
fartheſt-with the ſame charge of powder. By means of 
ſuch experiments, properly conducted and varied, we 
may be able to ſolve every queſtion relating to military 
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charcoal, mixed together, 


ordnance, &c. fo that the modern 


War with the Genoeſe; and it is ſaid to have be 


rious Readings, mentions that the Moors bei 


cited treatiſe; where it is thus expreſſed : ſed temen ſas 


et ſulphuris; & fic facies tonitrum 


_ artifice of this kind, 


old one to military purpoſes, | 


of which Dr. Mead had a MS. copy, 


Gun 
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projectiles, except ſuch as d 


i 8 epend on the r 
of the air to bodies moving fwiftly in 7 go Heg 
account of the machinery uſed by Dr K ee 2 finder 

Hu 


his experiments, in the Phil. Tra 
art i. art. 3. © 


"in uf. vol, wil b ch 
NPO WD Tk, a' compoſition. 


of ſalt-petre, folwy. 
1 h and uſually grandi nd 
ealily takes fire, and, when fired, rarifies. 6, Which 
with great vehemence, by mea 


1 % Ok expang 
nag ns of its elaſtie g. Rad, 
It is to this power we owe all th elaſtic fo 


© action and eſe HY 
SY &c. * 55 wholly thereon, military art, bort. 
e invention-of gunpoꝛoder is aſcribed. hy p. 
gil, to a chemiſt; who, having delten pine 
this compoſition in a mortar, and covered 10 5 in ome gf 
it happened to take fire, and blew up the ſto "alone 
Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoken of, wb.” | 
Fribourg, named Conſtantine Anelzen ; but Bell 7 6 
and other authors, with more probability hold edles 
Bartholdus Schwartz, or the Black, wh 5 ape be 
as ſome ſay, about the year 1320; and the firſt 4 15 
is aſcribed to the Venetians, in the year 1380, tings 
d 


g h 
ployed in a place anciently called Foſſa Clo. oy 


Chioggia, againſt Laurence de Medicis; and that al 
Italy made complaints againſt it, as a manifeſt AER: 
vention of fair warfare. = 9 
But what contradicts this account, and ſhews 


. od; 
to be of an older æra, is, that Peter Mexia, N 


pris 
! ng beſieged 1 
in 1343, by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, Gehn 
a ſort of iron mortars upon them, which made x noiſe 
like thunder; which is ſeconded by what Don Pedro 
biſhop of Leon, relates in his chronicle of king Alden. 
ſus, who reduced Toledo, viz. that in a ſea-combathe. 


tween the king of Tunis, and the Mooriſh king of de. 


ville, above four hundred and fifty years ago, thoſe of 
Tunis had certain iron tubs or barrels, wherewith ther 
threw thunder-bolts of fire. | | 
Du-Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunjnudy 
in the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France zz 
early as the year 1338. but 

Farther, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of gu- 


_ powder near a hundred years before Schwartz was bom, 


That excellent friar tells us, in his treatiſe De Secrcti 
Operibus Artis & Naturæ, & de Nullitate Magiz, cap, 
6. which is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been publiſhed x 
Oxford in 1216, and which was undoubtedly vritten be- 
fore his Opus Majus, in 1267, “ that from falt-petre, 
& and other ingredients, we are able to make a fire that 
& ſhall burn at what diſtance we pleaſe.” Dr. Plot, in hi 


Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, p. 236, &c. aſſures us, that thele 


other ingredients were explained, in a MS. copy ck 


the ſame treatiſe, in the hands of Dr. G. Langoan, 


& ſeen by Dr. Wallis, to be ſulphur and wood coal.” 


\ The writer of the Life of Friar Bacon, in the Biographi 


Britannica, vol. i. ſays, that Bacon himfelf has divulged 
the ſecret of this compoſition in a cypher, by tranſpolng 
the letters of the two words in chap. xi. of the avore 


(i. e. Carbonum pulcert 
& corruſcationem, / os 
artificium : and from hence Bacon's biographer appre 
hends the words carbonum pulbere were transferzed to the 
fixth chapter of Dr. Langbain's MS. In this ſame an 
ter Bacon expreſly ſays, that ſounds like thunder, a 
corruſcations, may be formed in the air, much more * 
rible than thoſe that happen naturally. He adds, 1 
there are many ways of doing this, by which a . l 
_ might be deſtroyed ; and he ſuppoſes that, by 


10 Midianites with 
ideon defeated the Mie —_ 


petræ LURA MOPE CAN UBRE 


Judges, chap. vu. 


me purpoſe, in the treatie 
Jebb's edition of 


only three hundred men. Ju 
alſo another paſſage to the far 
De Scientia Experimentali. See Dr. 
the Opus Majus, p. 474. 17 5 
Mr. Robins apprehends (fee the preface to his 2 
that Bacon deſcribes gunporoder not - a ee of 4 
8 zmſelf t as the ap | 
firſt propoſed by himſelf, bu os a * 
before his time. Marcus Grecus, an re 
who probably lived about the time of OR 2 
cian Meſue, in the beginning of the nint? © : 


« SOM *her Iantum, 
mentioned by him, in a treatiſe intitled LH 4 Nr. 


8 Majus deſctibes tuo 


Jebb in the preface to Bacon's Opu incloſed in a cile & 


kinds of fire - works; one for flying, in the 
cartouche, made long and flender, and filled den ao 
compoſition cloſely rammed, like our m er db ends, 
the other thick and ſhort, ſtrongly tied wo” : 
half filled, reſembling our cracker and t . 
which he preſcribes for both is two e let, i 
one pound of ſulphur, and 6x pounds 0 mortal 
powdered and mixed together in a ſtone men . 


ith they 
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"7 "y i. 662, and others, of oSalmoneus' attempt to if this air be in its natural ſtate at the time when the 


| Hannes Antiochenus, in Chronica, apud Peireſciana Va- 


Jigula. The Brachmans did the ſame, according to 'The- 


See the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 1776; 


G 


contained equal parts of nitre, ſulphur, and charcoal. 


grained; and it is certain, that the invention of grain- 


modern improvement. See the preface to Robins's Math. 

Tracts, p. 32, &c. : 1 8 bs 
When the ſeveral ingredients of gunpowder are properly 
prepared, mixed, and grained, in the manner recited be- 


flint, the whole will be immediately inflamed, and burſt 
out with extreme violence. | | 


_ known, that ſalt-petre, when ignited, rarefies to a pro- 


mtre; and the ſpirit of the nitre, being thereby rarefied | 
Into vapour, ruſhes out with an exploſion much after the 
manner that the vapour of water ruſhes out of an zoli- 
pile; the ſulphur alſo, being volatile, is converted into | 


| | vehement and quick, 2 3 
or if ſalt of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that | 


_ MINANs, 


al at one ttle parcels of air a- playing, and dilates them 


6 UN 


OTST ns carries the antiquity of gunpowder much 
Mr. p b wal he refers to the accounts given by Virgil, 
75 üb. vi. ver. 585; Hyginus, Fabul. 61 & 650 Eu- 

- | f. A. 234, p. 1682. J. 1. Valerius Flac- 

thunder, preſuming from hence that he uſed a com- 
0 15 55 Ern of gunpoꝛoder. He adds, that Dion 
Caſſius, in his Hiſt. Rom. in Caligul. p. 662, and Jo- 


lefii, Pariſ. 1604. p. 804, report the ſame thing of Ca- 
5 
miſtius Orat. xxvii. p. 337. and alſo the Indians, whoſe 


ratice is recorded by Philoſtratus, Vita Apoll. lib, ii. 
dap 33. See likewiſe lib. iii. cap. 13. Dutens's In. 


quiry into the Origin of the Diſcoveries attributed to the 


Moderns, p. 262, &c. Eng. ed. 1769. 


here it is aſſerted, that gunpowder was known to the 
indabitants of Hindoſtan far beyond all periods of in- 


veſtigation. £ | i 
oxro wk R, preparation of. There are divers compoſi- 


tions of gunpowder, with reſpect to the proportions: of | 


the three ingredients, to be met with in pyrotechnical 


treatiſes ; but the proceſs of making it up is much the 


ſame in all. ; 55 
For ſome time after the invention of artillery, gunpowder 
was of a much weaker compolition than that now uſed. 


by us, or that deſcribed by Marcus Græcus; which was | 
chiefly owing to the weakneſs of their firſt pieces. See 


Gun and CAN NON. . | 

Of twenty-three different compoſitions, uſed at different 
times, and mentioned by Tartaglia in his Quef. & Inv. 
lib. in. queſ. 5. the firſt, which was the moſt ancient, 


When guns of modern ſtructure were introduced, gun— 
powder of the ſame compoſition with the preſent came 


alſo into uſe. The cannon powder, in the time of 'Tar- | 


taglia, was made of four parts of ſalt-petre, one of ſul- 
phur, and one of charcoal; and the muſket powder of 


forty-eight parts of ſalt-petre, ſeven parts of ſulphur, and | 
eight parts of charcoal; or of eighteen parts of ſalt- 


petre, two parts of ſulphur, and three parts of charcoal. 
The cannon powder was in meal, and the muſket powder 


ing powder, which is a very conſiderable advantage, is a 


low, if the leaſt ſpark be ſtruck thereon from a ſteel and 


The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part 
of the grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like 
tinder, the ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the 
former alſo breaks into flame; and at the ſame time the 
contiguous grains undergo the ſame fate. Now it is 


digious degree. 


vir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: the charcoal | 


and ſulphur in gunpowder eaſily rake fire, and kindle the 


Yapour, and augments the exploſion : add, that the acid 
vapour of the ſulphur, namely that which diſtils under a 
bell into oil of ſulphur, -entering violently into the fixt 
ody of the nitre, lets looſe the ſpirit of the nitre, and 
excites a greater fermentation, whereby the heat is far- 


ther augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre is alſo ra- | 


refied into fume z and the exploſion is thereby made more 


mixture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will be 
greatly more violent and quick than that of gunpowder 
3 which cannot proceed from any other cauſe than 
jy , lon of the vapour of the gunpowder upon the ſalt 
© artar, whereby that ſalt is rarefied. See Prulvis FUL- 


The exploſion of NES A 
. # 11. wal, g 
violent action Kere ee eee 


veh | N 
a an heated, is rarefied and converted into fume 
nd vapour; 


CA rk, which vapour, by the violence of that ac- 
2 _ ſo hot as to ſhine, appears in the form of 
M. de! _—_ ETONATION of nitre. E 
Wake by Ire, in the Hiſtory of the French Academy 
E 7 ts aſcribes all the force and effect of gunpowder 
5 WR tis or elaſticity of the air incloſed in the ſeve- 
—— f er. and in the intervals or ſpaces between 
o many 1 che powder being kindled, ſets the ſprings of 


e, whence the effect; the powder itſelf only 


ture being quickly and | 


n 7 


ſerving to light a fire which may put the air in action; 
after which the whole is done by the air alone. | 

But it will appear from the experiments and obſervations 
of Mr. Robins, recited in the ſequel of this article, that 


powder is fired, the greateſt addition its elaſticity could 
acquire from the flame of the exploſion would not amount 
to hve times its uſual quantity, and, therefore; could not 


ſuffice for the two hundredth part of the effort, which is 


exerted by fired powder. | | 
In order to underſtand the force of gunpowder, it muſt 


be conſidered, that whether it be fired in a vacuum or in 


air, it produces by its exploſion a permanent elaſtic fluid. 
For if a red-hot iron be included in a receiver, and the 
receiver be exhauſted, and the gunpowder be then let fall 
on the iron, the powder will take tire, and the mercurial 
gage will ſuddenly deſcend upon the exploſion z and 
though it immediately aſcends again, yet it will never riſe 


to the height it firſt ſtood at, but will continue depreſſed 


by a ſpace proportioned to the quantity of gunpowder 
which was let fall on the iron. By this means (firing 
ſmall quantities at a time) the mercurial gage may be re- 
duced from 294 inches to 123. Now this experiment, 
which has been often repeated, proves the propoſition 
with reſpect to the production of a permanent elaſtic fluid 
in a vacuum ; for the deſcent of the gage could only be 


effected by the preſſure of ſome new generated fluid in 
the receiver, balancing in part the preſſure of the exter- 
nal air. That this fluid, or ſome part of it at leaſt was 


permanent, appears from hence, that though in theſe ex- 
periments the quickfilver aſcended aſter the operation, 
yet next day it had aſcended no higher than 224, at 
which place it ſeemed to continue fixed. And that this 
fluid is elaſtic, is proved from the defcent of the mercu- 


rial gage; fince the quantity of matter contained in this 


fluid could not by its gravity alone have ſunk the quick- 
ſilver by the leaſt ſenſible quantity; alſo from its extend- 
ing itſelf through any ſpace, however great, the experi- 
ment ſucceeding in either a large or ſmall receiver, only 


the larger the receiver the leſs will be the deſcent of the 
mercurial gage to the ſame quantity of powder; the preſ- 
ſure of the generated fluid diminiſhing as its denſity di- 


miniſhes. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 295 


The ſame production likewiſe takes place, when gan- 


powder is fired in the air; for if a ſmall quantity of poto- 
der be placed in the upper part of a glaſs tube, and the 
lower part of the tube be immerged in water, and the 
water be made to riſe ſo near the top, that only a ſmall 


portion of air is left in that part where the gunpowder is 


placed; if in this ſituation the communication of the 
upper part of the tube with the external air be cloſed, 


and the gunpowder be fired (which may eaſily be done by 


a burning-glaſs) the water will, in this experiment, de- 


ſcend on the exploſion, as the quickſilver did in the laſt, 


and will always continue depreſſed below the place at 


- which it ſtood before the exploſion 3 and the quantity of 


this depreſſion will be greater, if the quantity of powder 


be increaſed, or the diameter of the tube be diminiſhed. 
From whence it is proved, that as well in air as in a va- 
cuum, the exploſion of fired powder produces a perma- 
nent elaſtic fluid. Haukſbee, Phyſ. Mechan. Exp. p. 81. 
This releaſe of real and elaſtic air from various ſub- 


ſtances, in certain circumſtances, is now a well known 


and inconteſtible fact. See AIR. | 
It alſo appears from experiment, that the elaſticity or 
preſſure of the fluid produced by the firing of gunpowder, = 
is, c@terts paribus, directly as its denſity. This follows. 
from hence, that, if in the ſame receiver a double quan- 
_ tity of powder be let fall, the mercury will ſubſide twice 
as much as in the firing of a ſingle quantity. For the 
vapour produced from the double quantity, being con- 


tained in the ſame receiver, will. be of double the den- 


ſity of that produced from the ſingle quantity; whence 


the elaſticity or preſſure, eſtimated by the deſcent of the 
mercury, being likewiſe double, the preſſure is directly 
as its denſity. Alſo the deſcents of the mercury, when 
equal quantities of powder are fired in different receivers, 


are reciprocally as the capacities of thoſe receivers; and 
conſequently "as the denſity of the produced fluid in 


each. 1 ; 
To determine the elaſticity and quantity of this elaſtic 


fluid, produced from the exploſion of a given quantity of 


gunpowder, Mr. Robins premiſes, that the elaſticity of 
this fluid increaſes by heat, and diminiſhes by cold, in 
the ſame manner as that of the air; and that the denſity 
of this fluid, and conſequently its -weight, is the ſame 
with the weight of an equal bulk of air, having the ſame 
elaſticity and the ſame temperature, From theſe princi- 
pom and from the experiments by which they are eſta- 


liſhed, for a detail of which we muſt refer to the book 


itſelf, ſo oſten cited in theſe articles, he concludes, that 


the fluid produced by the firing of grxporder will be 


nearly 18 of the weight of the generating W 
Ph | al 
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and the ratio of the reſpective bulks of the powder, and | 
the fluid produced from it, will be, in round numbers, 1 
to 244 | 1 
Count Saluce, in his Miſcell. Phil. Mathem. Soc. priv. | 
Taurin. p. 125, makes the proportion as 1 to 222, which, | 
he ſays, agrees with the computation of Meſſ. Haukſbee, | 
Amontons, and Belidor. | 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity of powder fired | 
in any confined ſpace, which it adequately fills, exerts at 
the inſtant of its exploſion againſt the ſides of the veflel 
containing it, and the bodies it impels before it, a force 
at leaſt 244 times greater than the elaſticity of common 
air, or, which is the ſame thing, than the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere; and this without conſidering the great ad- 
dition which this force will receive from the violent de- 
gree of heat with which it is endued at that time; the 

uantity of which augmentation is the next head of Mr. 
Robins's enquriy. He determines that the elaſticity of 
the air is augmented, when heated to the extremelt heat | 
of red-hot iron, in the proportion of 796 to 1944 nearly; 
and ſuppoſing that the flame of fired ganpowder is not | 
| leſs hot than red-hot iron, and the elaſticity of the air, 

and conſequently of the,fluid generated by the exploſion, | 

being augmented by the extremity of this heat in the ra- 

tio of 194% to 796, it follows, that if 244 be augmented 
In this ratio, the reſulting number, which 18-9993, wall 


determine how many times the elaſticity of the flame of | 


fired powder exceeds the elaſticity of common air, ſup- 
poling it to be confined in the ſame ſpace which the pow- 
der filled before it was fired. e | 

Hence then the abſolute quantity of the preſſure exerted 
by gunpowder at the moment of its exploſion, may be aſ- 
figned ; for ſince the fluid then generated has an elaſti- 
city 9993, or in round numbers, 1000 times greater than 
common air; and fince common air, by its elaſticity, 
exerts a prefſure on any given ſurface equal to the weight 


of the incumbent atmoſphere, with which it is in equi- 3 


librio, the preffure exerted by fired powder, before it has | 
_ dilated itſelf, is 1000 times greater than the prefſure of 
the atmoſphere, and conſequently the quantity of this 
force on a ſurface of an inch ſquare, amounts to above 
fix tun weight; which force, however, diminiſhes, as 
the fluid dilates itſelf. MT | 
Dr. Ingenhouſz accounts for the effect of gunpowder by | 
_ obſerving, that nitre yields by heat a ſurpriſing quantity 
of pure dephlogiſticated air, and charcoal a conſiderable 
quantity of inflammable air; the fire employed to inflame 
the powder extricates theſe two airs, and ſets fire to them 
at the inſtant of their extrication. See his theory largely 
explained in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 26. 1 
Though it has here been ſuppoſed, that the heat of gan- 
powder, when fired in any conſiderable quantity, is the 
ſame with iron heated to the extremity of a red heat, or 
to the beginning of a white heat, yet it cannot be doubted 
but that -— fire produced in the exploſion is ſomewhat 


varied (like all other fires) by a greater or leſs quantity of | 


fael; and it may be preſumed, that according to the 
quantity of powder fired together, the flame may have 
all the different degrees from that of a languid red heat 
to the heat ſufficient ſor the vitrification of metals ; but 
as the quantity of powder requiſite for the production of 
this laſt mentioned heat is certainly greater than what is 
ever fired together for any military purpoſe, we ſhall not 
be far from our ſcope, it we ſuppoſe the heat of ſuch 
quantities as come more frequently in uſe to be, when 
fired, nearly the ſame with the ſtrongeſt heat of red-hot 
iron; allowing a gradual augmentation to this heat in | 
larger quantities, and diminiſhing it when the quantities | 


— teat. nn 


are very ſmall. Prin. of Gunnery, in Robins's Math. | 
TraQts, vol. i. p. 59, &c. * 


We may obferve, that the variations of the denſity of the | 
atmoſphere do not any way alter the action of pawder. | 


By comparing ſeveral trials made at noon in the hotteſt | 


fummer ſun, with thoſe made in the freſhneſs of the | 


morning and the evening, no certain difference could. be | 


perceived; and it was the ſame with thoſe made in the 
night and in winter. Indeed, conſidering that the ſame 


quantity of that elaſtic fluid in which the force of powder | 
conſiſts, is generated in a vacuum and in common air, it | 
is difficult to conceive how this force can be affected by | 


the greater or leſs denſity of the atmoſphere. 

But the moiſture of the air has a very great influence on 
the force of powder; for that quantity which in a dry 
ſeaſon would communicate to a bullet a velocity of 1700 
ſcet in one ſecond, will not in damp weather communi- 
cate a velocity of more than 12 or 1300 feet in a ſecond, 
or even leſs, if the powder be bad and negligently kept. 
Robins's Math. Tracts, vol. i. p. 101, &c. 

This agrees with an experiment made before a committee 
of the Royal Society, where powder having been dried 


by being put into a phial placed in boiling water, threw | 


A ball out of a mortar twice as far as the ſame quantity 


36 


grain, yet the whole fire made by them altogether, 


ever, by attending to the proper temperatur 


afterwards will not apparently have 


brimſtone is thus burnt or even melted out 0 


of powder taken out of the ſame barrel before it was dried. 


2 
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Now the ranges under the ſame circum 
elevation, &c. being as the ſquares of 
. theſe velocities, in this exp 
each other nearly as 17 to 12, which 9 
to 144. Phil. Trand. Ns 465. p. 162 1 1 15 
If powder be damp, ſhot made with equal "ALY 
out of the ſame parcel, will differ conhiderah| om n 
other, perhaps ten times more than if the ae 80 
good order. A ſmall charge ſeems to loſe a ind 
of its force than a larger, each being equally Gi. wh 
other circumſtance attending damp porwd:yr is 15 wg 
able foulneſs in the piece, aſter firing, much be hare 
ariſes from an equal quantity of dry powder, 28285 
That powder will imbibe moiſture from the air, and ther 
by increaſe in weight, is certain. A parcel of On oho 
fowder being placed on a white paper, Pierced Lu 
preat number of fine holes, and held over the len 0 
ot water, the powder in half a minute was doo 
about x3 in weight. Another parcel continuing Jon 
in the ſteam was increaſed by +} part. That the m 1 
ture of the atmoſphere has a like effect, appears fow 
this, that an ounce of peroder kept for ſome time in . 
room having a fire in it every day, being dried before 5 
fire, loſt above x35 part of its weight; one third of which 
it regained in Jeſs than two hours, by being removed to 
a part of the room diſtant from the fire. And as the air 


ſtances of change 
the Velocities of 
eument, will be ty 


is often much moifter than when this experiment waz 


tried, and the open air is more moiſt than a room with 
a fire, it cannot be doubted but that the twentieth or him 
tieth part of the ſubſtance of the beſt powder is water, 
Now as a certain quantity of water mixed with peady 
will prevent its firing at all, it cannot be doubted but 


every degree of moiſture muſt abate the violence of the 
exploſion ; and hence the eſfects of damp powder are not 


hard to account for. 
It is to be obſerved, that the moiſture imbibed by prvdy 
does not render it leſs active when dried again. Indeed, 


if powder be expoſed to the greateſt damps without any 


caution, or if common falt abounds in it, as often hap- 
pens through negligence in refining the nitre, the moiſ- 
ture it imbibes may, in ſuch caſes, be perhaps ſufhcient 
to diſſolve fome part of the nitre, which is a laſting da- 


mage that no drying can retrieve. But when tolerable 


care is taken in preſerving powder, and the nitre it is 


compoſed of has been well purged from common alt, it 
will retain its force much longer than is uſually ſuppoſed; 


and it is ſaid that powder has been known to have been 
preſerved for fiſty years, without any apparent damage 


from its age. 


Some care is neceſſary in the drying of damp gunpowder ; 


for there is a degree of heat, which though not ſulticient 
to fire the powder, will yet melt the brimſtone, and de- 


ſtroy the texture of the grains. Nay more, there is a 
heat with which the brimſtone will flame and burn away 
gradually, and yet the powder will not explode; of this 


any one may ſatisfy himſelf by heating a piece of ion 


red-hot, and then throwing a few grains of powder on it 


at different intervals, during the time of its cooling; for 


by this means he will find, that at a certain time the fe- 
parate grains that fall on the iron will not explode, but 
will burn with a ſmall blue flame for ſome ſpace of time, 
the grain ſtill remaining unconſumed. Indeed, when it 
has begun to burn in this manner, it ſometimes ends with 
exploding ; but this more commonly happens when 3 
number of grains lie near together; for then, though excl 


ſeparate flame is not ſufficient to explode its fen: 
gro\ 


loſion; how- 
e of the iron, 


nches ſquare may 
h will laſt a 


ſtrong enough at laſt to end in a general exp 


and ſpreading the grain, two or three inch 
be covered with a blue lambent flame, whic 
conſiderable time without any explo 
loſt either their co. 
lour or their ſhape. Now ſince theſe grains, neee 
f them, w. 
that powder May 
à heat. Ro- 


The velocity of expanſion of the flame of ga; 
when fired in a piece of artillery, rin ene 
other body before it, is prodigious. Fw velocity cu. 


This how. 


flame. For, as was obſerved before, the ela 


Which the activity of gunpowder conſiſts, 18 0 l in the 


ſubſtance of the powder, the remaining 72 4 will by its 
exploſion be mixed with the elaſtic part, an and yet be 
weight retard the activity of the exploſten nee cnn. 
will be ſo completely united as to move wit leſs -accele- 
mon motion; but the unelaſtic part wil ont be cart 

rated han the reſt, and ſome of it " Jerable quantitf 


out of the barrel, as appears by the con of 


fon, and the grains 


inſide of all ! 
le inequalities 
it impracti- 
than from expe- 
mination is, that 
on a pendulum, 
NNERY, and be- 
of powder, with- | 
g only put toge- 
the pendulum aſ— 
Was 10 or 1018 


| matter, which adheres to the 
- — they have been uſed. The 
25 expanſive motion of the flame, ; 
0 1 determine its velocity otherwiſe 
cable ts. The foundation of which deter 
"barrel being fixed in a proper ſituation 
ü h as is deſcribed under the head Gu 
oi charged with twelve Penny-weight 
. either ball or wad, the powder bein 
rh by the rammer ; on the diſcharge 
5 through an arch whoſe chord 


| if the piece be again loaded with 
| 1 ponilen rammed down by a wad 
one penny-weight, it may be 
ing very light, will preſently acquire that ve 
which the elaſtic part of the fl 


the ſame quantity 
ſuppoſed that this wad, be- 
locity, with 
d itſelf when | 
nd, that the | 
ns augmented 
weight of one 
elocity of the 
um aſcended 
two inches longer than 
pon theſe facts, and the 
Mr. Robins determines 


uid will expan 
ccordingly fou 
was by this mea 
y the additional 
oving with the v 
our, the pendul 


egree deſired; but 
h it a Proportional 


projectile, and 
were likewiſe 


mous wei lits, the 


hat we can com- 
3 whence in all 
are uſeful, our 
of antiquity ; al- | 
ProjeCtions, theſe 


operations, where t 


ch conſequence, both 
mmerce (the 
that it will de- | 
8Wnpowger duly, | 
etre be pure, and 
rwiſe, it is to be 
or common 


of half, or | 
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in twenty-four | 
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which is in large lumps, clear arid perfectly yellow; Hox | 


very hard, nor compact, but POTOUS; nor yet too much 
ung; and if, when ſet on fire, it freely barns away 
all, leaving little or no reſident matter, it is a ſign of its 


goodneſs; ſo likewiſe, if it be preſſed between two Iron 
plates that are bot enough to make it 


iron ladle, or Pot, over a _ gentle coal fire, well kin. 
c 


| um off all that riſes on the 
top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur; take it 


rom the fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure ; ſo will it be pure, the groſs 
filthy matter remaining behind in the cloth. See Sv. 


imagined that the ſulphur was an unneceſſary and ever 
NJurnous ingredient of 8%npowder. But M. Beaumé has 
found by <xperiments, that the force of gunpowder was 


ſeems to be not to increaſe the Exploſion immediately b 
us own combuſtion, but to accelerate the combuſtion of 
.the other ingredients, in conſequence of its being more 


For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, and free from knots, well burnt 


The charcoal of light woods has been generally employed; 
but M. Beaumé affirms from experience, that the char. 
coals of heavy and hard woods, if they have been well 
made, are as fit for the Purpoſe. The charcoal not only 
concurs with the ſulphur in ſupplying the inflammable_ 
matter, which cauſes the Dr TONATION of the nitre, but 
alſo conſiderably adds to the exploſive power of the de- 

tonating nitre, by the quantity of elaſtic vapour expelled 
during its combuſtion. 0 e es og. 
Powder being a mixture of ſulphur and charcoal, which 
are very inflammable ſubſtances, with ſalt-petre, which 
in itſelf is not, if the lalt-petre be too much in quantity 
nen compared with the other two, their burning ma 
not be ſufficient to conſume the whole of the ſalt- petre; 
whence the ſire may be leſs violent, and conſequently the 
Poruder leſs vigorous, than if ſome of the ſalt-petre was 
taken away, and a like quantity of the other materials 
were added in its ſtead. On the other hand, if the ſalt- 
Petre in the compoſition be leſs than what the burning of 
the other two ſubſtances can eaſily conſume, the fire will 
be leſs active than it ought to be, becauſe it is not aug- 
mented ſo much as it would be if a larger quantity of ſalt- 

petre had been added to the compoſition. 


converting of the falt-petre into that fluid, and the ela- 
ſticity of the fluid, afterwards, depend in ſome meaſure 
on the violence of the fire produced at the exploſion, it 


the materials, Which will beſt contribute to this Purpoſe, 
and conſequently to the perfection of the Perua er. 
Vhat this Proportion is, has been aſcertained by expe- 
rience; and it ſeems now to be generally agreed, that in 
any quantity of power three-fourths of it ſhould be ſalt- 
petre, the remaining one-fourth conlilting of equal quan- 
tities of ſulphur and charcoal. This is the Proportion 
followed by the F rench, and by moſt nations in Europe: 


itherto generally 
practiſed in England, could at all aſcertain the difference; 


But it is not the due proportion of the materials only, 


other circumſtance, not leſs eſſential, is the mixing them 
well together; if this be not effectually done, ſome parts 
the compoſition will have too much ſalt- petre in them, 
and others too little; and in either caſe there will be a 
loſs of ſtrength in the Potuder. Robins, ubi ſupra, p. 

119, &c. | 5 0 | | 
There have been commonly enumerated three kinds of 
powder, viz. cannon-powdey, muſhet=powder, and piſtol. 
Powder; of each of theſe again there are two ſorts, a 
onger, and a weaker ; all which differences ariſe only 
from the various proportions. 53 
| The proportions * thus: in the ſtronger Cannon-powd we 
10 0 


— S Ä — — a vos _—_ : 
— — . 


to every hundred pounds of faltpetre, twent five pounds 
of charcoal; and in the weaker cannon-powder, to every 


hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, 


eighteen pounds of ſulphur, and twenty of charcoal; and 
in the weaker there go to a hundred pounds. of falt- 
petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of charcoal. In | 
the ſtronger pi/tol-powder, a hundred pounds of falt- 
petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has to a hundred pounds of falt- 
Other authors. preſcribe different proportions : Semieno- 
witz, for mortars, directs a hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, 
twenty-five of ſulphur, and as much of charcoal; for 


piſtols, a hundred pounds of falt-petre, eight of ſulphur, 


nitre, fifteen and a half parts of charcoal, and nine and 


Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of ſa}t-petre | 


_ conſequently to load it ten times, two hundred and for- 
ty pounds; he ſhews by calculation, that the ſame effect 
8 


with fair water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or water 
and ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine; afterwards 


| ſpirit of nitre, two of ſpirit of fal armoniac, and one 


compound is made up into balls as big as eggs, put them | 
up and down about the fieve, ſo that it may break the | 
balls of powder, and: make it paſs through the little holes 
means of which, more work may be performed in one | 
day, than a man can do in a hundred. 27. 
5 Black is the molt ſerviceable of any. _ 
To make white powder proceed thus: — Take ten pounds of 
_ falt-petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-dulit of elder, 
or the like wood, powdered very fine; mix them toge- | 
pounds of nitre, and a pound and a half of ſulphur dried, 


and finely powdered, mix two pounds of ſaw-duſt, &c. 
or, inſtead of that, rotten wood dried and powdered, 


would have it {tronger, it ſhould 


| Corn-powder is of ſo much greater force than when in | 


neſs of gunpowder : 1. By Gght; for if it be too black, it 
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of culpbur are generally allowed, with the ſame quantity 


and twenty-four pounds of charcoal: As for the ſtronger 
muſket-powder, a hundred pounds of ſalt- petre require 


petre, only ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. 


great guns, a hundred pounds of falt-petre, fifteen of 
ſulphur, and eighteen of charceal; for muſkets and 


and ten of charcoal. The author of the DiCtionary of 
Chemiſtry, recommends ſeventy-five parts of purified 


— —— 


a half parts of ſulphur. 


fo three ounces of charcoal; or two, or two and a quar- | 
ter, of ſulphur: than which, he affirms, no gunpowder 
can poſſibly be ſtronger. 

He adds, that the uſual practice of making the gunpow- | 
dex weaker for mortars than guns, as in the example 
above, is without any foundation, and renders the ex- 
pence needleſly much greater: for whereas to load a large 
mortar twenty-four pounds of common is required, and 


_ 


would be had by one hundred and eighty pounds of the 
ſtrong powder. : | 5 

UNPOW DER, as to the proceſo of making the; all the ingre- 
dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened 


ä 


* 


all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
at leaſt, and then granulated after the following manner: 
a ſieve is to be prepared with a bottom of thick parch- | 
ment made full of round holes, and the former beaten 
maſs moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit 
of wine, twelve of ſpirit of wine-vinegar, thirteen of 


„— 


ounce of camphor diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; and let all | 
theſe be mingled together; Otherwiſe, take forty ounces | 
of brandy, and one of camphire, and let them be mixed | 
and diſſolved for the ſame purpoſe: when the whole | 


2 
— 


into the ſieve, and with them a wooden ball; which move 


in corns. | | | 
For greater quanties, MILLS are uſually provided, by 


Gunpowder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours; but the 


ther, and uſe the former method. Or thus: with ten 


„ 5 x 


with two pounds and three ounces of ſalt of tartar; 
whereof make powder to be kept cloſe from the air. | 
It is alſo to be noted, that in making pH ol. poꝛoder, if you 
* ſtirred up ſeveral 
times while in the mortar, and moiſtened with water diſ- | 
tilled from orange or lemon peels, or ſome other oily vege- | 
table ſubſtance in an alembic, and then beaten for twenty 
hours, as aforeſaid. Ee; 


duſt or meal, that it is generally concluded the larger 
grains are ſtronger than the ſmaller: for which reaſon, | 
cannan-powder is granulated larger than other powders ; 
and therefore powder in loading ſhould not be beat home 
into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the grains. Powder is 
ſmoothed for ſmall arms by the following operation: a 
hollow cylinder or caſk is mounted on an axis, turned 
by a wheel; this caſk is half filed with powder and 


turned for ſix hours, and thus by the mutual friction of | 


the grains of powder it is ſmoothed. The fine mealy 
rt thus ſeparated or worn off from the reſt is again 
granulated. There are ſeveral ways to prove the good- 


is too moiſt, or has too much charcoal in it; ſo alſo if 
rubbed upon white paper, it blackens it more than good 


6 
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what inclining to red, it is a Gon of 0005 4. 

touching; for if in cruſhing K with Pole, v 
the grains break eabily, and turn into du y NBers en 
ing bard, it has too much coal in it's 6 eben fee 
under your fingers upon a fmooth bird in preſſing 
| Hom feel harder than the reſt, or, as bo 

ngers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed v; 

nitre, and the powder is naught, 3. By urg with the 
Iittle heaps of powder are laid on white * wherein 
ches or more aſunder, and one of them Rad three in. 
it only fires all away, and that ſuddenly, an MY which, i 
perceptibly, without firing the reſt; and 225 moſt im. 
thundering noiſe, and a white ſmoke ables i a [mal 
almoſt like a circle, the powder is good; if it! im the ait 
marks, it has too much coal, or is not well baine het 
leaves a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre ir Sh, 
cleanfed or ordered. Again, if two or three a el 
laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire he put Go b 
them, and they all fire at once, leaving no 6 Aer of 
but a white ſmoky colour in the place, and 45 chin, 
touched, the powder is good. So alſo if fired 375 55 
hand, and it burns not, but if black k 1 


not - 
burn downwards in the place where Pol A 
„ if 


ter firing, it is not ſtrong enough, by itre. 
method moſt commonly followed: — N ; 
with us, ſays Mr. Robins, is to fire a ſmall low fi 
on a clean board, and to attend nicely 5 
flame and fmoke it produces, as likewiſe to th 
marks it leaves behind on the table; from all which 
inſtructive particulars the merit of the powder is if 
tained with great accuracy, as is pretended : but beſie 
this uncertain method, which how much ſocyer it bis 
be practiſed, none will undertake ſeriouſly to defend 
there are, on particular occaſions, other contrivances 
made uſe of, all which bear ſome analogy to the com- 
mon powder-triers, ſold at the ſhops : only they are 
more artfully fabricated, and inſtead of a. ſpring they 


move a weight, which is 2 more certain and equal power. 


The method of proving gunpowner, as praftiſe 
board of ordnance is wn A of A hk irs 
ſure, of about the ſize of a thimble, which is ſpread upon 
a ſheet of fine writing-paper and then fired; if the in- 
flammatiom is very rapid, the ſmoke riſes perpendicularly, 
and the paper is neither burnt nor ſpotted, the powder is 
ing exactly weighed, are put into a machine, called 
eprovette or gunpowden prover, which if it raiſes a weight 
of 241b. to the height of 3+ inches, it is received into 
the king's magazines: and is hence called crdnance or 
ee N . he 
ut theſe machines, fays Mr. Robins, though more per- 
ſect then the common powder-triers, are yet liable 
to great irregularities; for as they are all moved by 
the inſtantaneous ſtroke of the flame, and not by its con- 
tinued preſſure, they do not determine the force of the 
fired powder with that certainty and uniformity which 
were to be deſired in thefe kinds of trials: and therefore, 
the method followed by the French, in the receiving of 
owders from the makers, ſeems to be much better, 
Their practice is thus: N : 
They have, in each magazine, a ſmall mortar caſt vith 
its bed, according to a determined pattern, which 1s the 
ſame throughout the kingdom : this mortar is always 
pointed at 459, and it contains juſt three ounces 0 
gone and it is a ſtanding maxim, that no powder ca 
e received into their ſtores, unleſs three ounces of it, 
placed in the chamber of this mortar, throw a folid ball 
of 7 inches diameter to the diſtance of at leaſt 55 French 
fathom. But if each barrel of powder was to be proie 


in this manner, the trouble of charging the mortal, Ke. 


would be intolerable, and the delay ſo great, that no bu- 


ſineſs of this kind could ever be finiſhed. The method 


by firing againſt a pendulum, in the manner mentioned 
under the head GUNNERY,, ſeems a reader Way x 
{till it requires ſome nicety and time, which it 722 
be wiſhed could be obviated. Robins's Mathemat. #79" 
vol. i. p. 121. | | 
To NT damaged powder, the method of the onde 
merchants is this; they put part of the powder on _ 
cloth, to which they add an equal weight of what 18 poo 
good; and with a thovel mingle it well togetber, F 10 
in the ſun, and barrel it up, keeping it in à dry and P 
per place, | RP: | 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by ; 
it with vinegar, water, urine, or brandy; tuen 
it fine, ſcarce it, and to every pound of he Aer 
ounce, an ounce and an half, or two 3 ew > 
as it is decayed), of melted falt-petre; e g gell, b 
theſe ingredients are to be moiſtened an hon; whil 
that nothing may be diſcerned in the cone they gow 
may be known by cutting the maſs, and then 


moiſtening 
hey beat 


powder does: but if it be of a kind of azure colour, ſome- 


late it as aforeſaid. - ite ſpoiled the onlf 
| In caſe the powder be in a manner quite e gp 


| oe to be good: then two drams of the ſame powder, | 
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end the (alt petre with water, according to 
is e by weil „filtrating, evaporating, and 
. and then, with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, 
cryſta . x WA ain, \ - PE 1 
to make l moſs than 200 Ib. weight of gunpowder 
Perſons e, within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
at one ms burbs, dc. are liable to forfeitures if it be 


ſter, Of then * juſtices of the peace may iſſue war- 


not rem ſeize, and remove the ſame, 5 and 
13 1 > Oak II. cap. 20. All the acts relating 
11 | 


he ma | 
avert into one, by 12 Geo. III. cap. 61. 


e ds. See WOUND. X 
ciner dk, called alſo line lines, and line of num- 
on is 2 graduated line ulually placed on ſcales, rules, 


ſeclors, &c. 0 

N 2 n 1 

be Tomthe tables, by means of a ſcale of equal parts, ſo 
z 


ch the ſame purpoſes, inſtrumentally, as 
0 : Keen ee do al y. What the lo- 
5 do by addition and ſubtraction, is done in this 
Fae by turning a pair of compaſſes this way and that. 
This line has been contrived various ways, for the ad- 
yantage of having it as long as poſſible. As, firſt, on the 


Gunter's ſcale; whence alſo the line itſelf took its popular 


. a 5 , ; 
denomination Gunter's line. ; 3 | 
After this, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, 


was projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to flide 
by the ſame author: and laſtly, it was projected in a kind 
of ſpiral, by Brown. . | | ; 
The method of uſing or applying, is much the ſame in 
all; except that in Gunter's and Wingate's way, com- 
mon compaſſes are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's flat 
compaſſes, or an opening index; and in fliding rules, no 
compaſſes at all. 


ſine is divided into two equal intervals, uſually called 


the firſt ends and the ſecond begins is alſo marked with 
number 1; and the end of rhe ſecond radius, which termi- 
natesthe line at the right-hand end is marked with the num- 
ber 10, againſt which are inſcribed the letters num. Each 
of theſe equal radiuſes or intervals is divided into ꝙ equal 


one radius are exactly of the fame lengths with the 
ſpaces alike marked in the other radius; each of theſe 
9 unequal ſpaces are ſubdivided, firſt into ten unequal, 
and then each of theſe into 2 or more parts, ſuch as 
thoſe ſpaces can conveniently contain. If the left-hand 
1 ſtands for the number one, the middle 1 repreſents the 


the number 100, then the figures 2, 3, 4 &c. in the 
firſt radius ſtand for the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 0,7.8, 93 
and the like figures in the ſecond radius ſtand for the 
numbers 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 9o; and the 


ſtand for the reſpeCtive units between the marked ſpaces. 
199, and the 10 at the right-hand ſtands for 1000; the 


ſeveral ſpaces and ſubdiviſions in the firſt interval are 
then to be eſtimated as thoſe were eſtimated in the ſe- 


cond radius, when the right-hand end ſtood for 100; | 


ut now, in the ſecond interval, the firſt ſubdiviſions in 


the ſpaces ſtand for hundreds, and the leſſer diviſions of | 


my ſtand for ſuch parts of 100, as there are parts in- 
'ouced,; thus, where only 2 of the laſt ſubdivſions can 
tare each ſtands for 50; where 4 can be con- 
A my each ſtands for 25; if 5 are put in, each ſtands 
ob and where 10 are introduced, each ſtands for 
2: 8 1 1 be called 100, the ſecond 1 
Ke. if the fit and the 10 at the endtands for 10000, 
2 oo 10 at the end ſtands for 10; and in this caſe, 
Dern ears diviſions in the ſecond radius ſtand for 
for tech. 02.1 and 10; the firſt ſubdiviſions ſtand 
und for d of unity, and the ſecond ſubdiviſions 
of theſe l © parts of tenths, according to the number 
are put Og ſubdiviſions, &c. ſo that whatever values 
rains 2 any diviſion or ſubdiviſſon in the ſecond 
| "a _ of the correſponding divifion in the 
if the I | be only a tenth-part, and vice vers thus, 
$000 on marked 5 in the ſecond radius ſtands for 


cale of numbe 

bons, and lav b: 8785 
V this diſtance d "lk ieh. 
Nic ſcale, mak 3 e down twice on the logarith 


kings keeping; and carrying of gunpowder are ; 


ſts of the logarithms transferred upon a | 


two feet ruler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called | 


ſo 25 one might either work right on, or acroſs. Then it | 


Deſcription of GunTeR's line. T he whole length of this | 


radiuſes; the firſt begins at the left-hand with the num- | 
ber 1; the middle point between the two radiuſes, where 


ſpaces, marked 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; but the ſpace in 


number 10, and the 10 at the right-hand end ſtands for | 


ten firſt ſubdiviſions in the ſpaces of the ſecond radius | 


lf the left-hand 1 be called 10, the middle 1 ſtands for | 


i ſtands for 18, the ſecond 1 ſtands for | 
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point r, the ſecond 1, (or rather 10), and the third 10, 
(or rather 100). From the ſame ſcale take the diſtances 
expreſſed by the 3 firſt figures of the logarithms of the 
numbers 2, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 reſpectively, rejecting the 
indices, viz. 301, 477, 672, 649, 778, 845, 903, 9543 
lay theſe diſtances on each interval of the logarithmic 
ſcale, between the marks 1 and 10, 10 and 100, reckon- 
ing each diſtance from the beginning of its interval, viz, 
from 1 and from 10, and mark theſe diſtances with the 


figures 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7, 8, , in order. The diſtances ex- 


preſſing the logarithms of the numbers between 10 and 


20, 20 and 30, zo and 40, 40 and 50, 50 and 60, 60 


and 70, 70 and Bo, 80 and go, go and 100, rejecting 
the indices, are alſo to be taken rom the ſcale of equal 
parts, and laid on the logarithmic ſcale, in each of the 
primary intervals between the marks 1 and 2, 2 and 35 
3 and 4, 4 and 5, 5 and 6, band 7, ) and 8, 8 and g, 
9 and 10, reſpectively, reckoning each diſtance from the 
beginning of its reſpective primary interval. The laſt 
ſubdiviſions of the ſecond primary interval are to be divid- 
ed into others, as many as the ſcale will admit of, by laying 
down the logarithms of ſuch intermediate diviſions. 
The accuracy of the diviſion of this line may be determin- 
ed by taking with a pair of compaſſes the diſtance between 
the diviſions marked with the numbers 1 and 2, which 
will reach from 2 to 4, from 4 to 8, from 8 to 16, &c. 


and from 1 4 to 3, from 3 to 6, from 6 to 12, &c. and 


alſo from 14 to 24, from 24 to 5, from 5 to 10, &c. 
or the ſame diſtance applied to any one of the diviſions 
between 1 and 2, will reach from thence to diviſions 
found always by doubling the laſt number. 'The ſame 
work may be done without compaſſes, by moving the 
ſider till the left-hand 1 on the line of numbers ſtands 
againſt the diviſion expreſſing any number counted on 
the fixed line of numbers, then will the diviſions 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, &c. on the flider ſtand againſt the teſpective divi- 
ſions on the fixed line, which will repreſent twice 4 


times, 8 times, 16 times, & the diviſion againſt which 
the 1 on the ſlider-was ſet. "Theſe diviſions on the fixed 
line which correſpond to the diviſions 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 
on the ſlider will be cut by the edge of the braſs index 


by moving it along to the diviſions on the flider. 

To find a diviſion or point in the line of numbers anſwering 
to any given number. Let the number be 654: ſeek in 
the ſecond radius between the figures © and 7 for the 

fifth of the firſt ſubdiviſions; between this fifth and fixth 
are 4 ſecond ſubdiviſions, each of which anſwers to 2 £ 
units; then will a point taken a little nearer to the ſecond 
than the firſt of theſe ſmaller ſubdiviſions anſwer to the 
number 654 very nearly; the correſponding point in the 
firſt radius anſwers to the number 65.4, and if this point 
in the fiſt radius anſwered to 654, the like point in the 

ſecond would anſwer to 6540. Let the number be 468: 

in the ſecond radius between 1 and 2, ſeek the ſixth of 


the larger ſubdiviſions, and the point will fall between 


this fixth and the feventh of the ſubdiviſions, and the 
true point will be on the eighth of the ſmaller ones, 
which will repreſent the number 168; the like diviſion 
in the firſt radius repreſents 16.8, but if this ſtood for 


168, then the like diviſion in the ſecond radius ſtands | 


for 1680. 


To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only | 


expreſſes decimal fractions, as thus, 16, or rr, or 755525 
and nearer the rule cannot well come than one inch, 


one tenth, one hundtedth, or one thouſandth part of an 


inch: ſo that for other fractions, as quarters, half quar- 
ters, &c. you muſt either eſtimate them as near as you 
can reaſonbly, or elſe reduce them into decimals. 

Uſe of GUNTER's LINE. I. Two numbers being given, to 
find a third geometrically proportional to them; and 18 three 
a fourth number, to a fourth a fifth, Sc. Extend the com- 
paſſes on the line from one number to another; then if 
that extent be applied upwards and downwards, as you 
would cither increaſe or diminith the number from either 


of the numbers, the moveable point will fall on the third 


proportionable number required. Again, the ſame ex- 
tent, applied the ſame way from the third, will give a 
fourth; and from the fourth a fifth, &kcc. 

For example: let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed 
to find a third proportional, &c. to them; extend the 
compaſſes on the firſt part on the line of numbers, from 


2 to 43 which done, and the ſame extent being applied 


upwards from 4, the moveable point will fall on 8, the 
third proportional required; and from 8 it will reach to 
16, the fourth proportional; and from 16 to 32, the 
fifth, &c. Contrariwiſe, if you would diminiſh, as from 
4 to 2, the moveable point will fall on 1, and from 1 to 
10 Or. 51 and from .5 to 255 &c. 

But generally in this, and in moſt other works, make 


uſe of the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that 


| you may the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers 
vou make uſe of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the 
compaſſes to the firſt and ſecond term, fo much the 
| | more 
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See SLIDING=-rule, 
the product. Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multi- 


the multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on 


the quotient. Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. gr. 


2, extend the compaſſes from 8 to 7, and this extent 


Portion. Extend the compaſſes from the firſt number, 
_ ſuppoſe 7, to the ſecond, v. g. 22: that done, the fame 


by Archimedes's proportion. 


proportion. If the denominations of the firſt and ſecond 
terms be lines, extend the compaſſes from the firſt term 
to the ſecond, of the fame denomination : this done, 
that extent being applied twice the ſame way from the 
third term, the moveable point will fall on the fourth 
term required. E. gr. the area of a circle, whoſe diame- | 
ter is 1, being 0.78539, what will the content of a circle | 
be, whoſe diameter is 28? Apply the extent from 1 
to 28, the ſame way from .785 twice, the moveable | 
point will fall on 616, the fourth proportional or area 
ſought. | 3 
8. Having three numbers giving to find a fourth in iripli- 


is the weight of another of the ſame metal, whoſe dia- 
times from g will reach to 3o, 3 pounds. 

Biſect the diſtance between the given numbers, the 
fought. 'Thus the quotient of the two extremes divided 
by one another, extremes being 8 and 32, the middle 
point between them will be found 16. k 
10. To find two mean proportionals between two given lines. 


Triſect the ſpace. between the two given extremes; the 
two points of triſection will give the two means requir- | 


the number be even, that is 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. then you 
mult look for the unit at the beginning of the line, and | 
the number in the ſecond part or radius, and the root in 


be found from thence forward towards 10. On this 
The cube root is always the firſt of two mean proportio- 


17280, nearly 26; the root of 172800 almoſt 56. 


more you will err in the fourth thereſore the middle 
art will be moſt uſeful. For example, as 8 to 11, ſo 


is 12 to 16.5, if you imagine one integer to be divided 
into ten parts, as they are on the line on a two-feet rule. 


C4 * 


2. One number being given to be multiplied by another, to find 


cator; and the ſame extent, applied the ſame way from 


the product: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5, 
extending the compaſſes from 1 to 5, the ſame extent 
will reach from 6 to 3o, the product ſought. _ 

3. One number being given to be divided by another, to find 


25, to 1, and the ſame extent will reach from the divi- 


paſſes from the diviſor to the dividend, the ſame extent 
will reach the ſame way from 1 to the quotient. 

4. To reduce a vulgar in into a decimal. In this caſe, 
the denominator of the given fraction is to the numera- 
tor as 1 is to the decimal required: let the fraction be 


laid the ſame way from 1 will reach to. 875 the required 


decimal. | 
5. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in direct pro- 


extent, applied the ſame way from the third, 28, will | 


reach to the fourth proportional fought, viz. 44, which | 


is the circumference of a circle, whoſe diameter is 28, | 


6. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in inverſe 
proportion. Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the 
given numbers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame} 
denomination, viz. 30; if that diſtance be applied from 
the third number backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth 
number fought, 2.5. 1 
7. Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in duplicate 


cate proportion. In this caſe the firſt and ſecond terms 
muſt be always in the fame denomination: e. gr. If an | 
iron bullet of 4 inches diameter, weigh 9 pounds, what 
meter is 6 inches: the extent from 4 to 6, laid on three 


To find a mean proportional between two given numbers. 


point of biſection will fall on the mean proportional 


ed; thus, if 8 and 27 be the two given extremes, the two 
means will be found 12 and 18. | | 


'The ſquare root of a number 1s always a mean propor- 


tional between t, and the number whoſe root is requir- 
ed; yet with this general caution, that if the figures of 


the firſt part; or rather, reckon 10 at the end to be 


unity; and then both root and ſquare will fall backwards | 
towards the middle in the ſecond length or part of the 


line. If they be odd, the middle 1 will be moſt conve- 
nient to be counted unity, and both root and ſquare will 


principle the ſquare root of 9 will be found to be 3; the 
ſquare root of 64, to be 8, &c. 
12. To find the cube root of any number under 1000000000. 


nals between 1 and the given number, and therefore to 
be found by triſecting the ſpace between them. Thus 
the cube root of 1728 will be found 12; the root of 


Though the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare 
numbers is in one place, yet, by altering the unit, it pro- 
duces various points and numbers for their refoettive 
roots. The rule to find this is, to put dots, or to ſup- 


dend, e. gr. 750, to the quotient 30; or extend the com- 


11. To find the ſquare root of any number under 1000000. | 
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poſe them put, over the firſt four. 

fourth figure, the ſeventh, ad. the nk 
laſt dot on the left hand falls on the laſt K ; | 
in 1728, the unit muſt be placed at 1 0,1 Pit dos 
the line, and the root, the ſquare, and th p 

fall forward to the end of the ae. oo 
If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280 

placed at 1 in the beginning of the line 

the ſecond length; or the u be in 
the end of the line, and then t 
cube, will all fall backwards, 


hand | 
if then he 


* Thus 
27. 22 
b, 6, &c, £ zz 


- ly a h 
garithms, and any logarithm divided by 5 f 
Os 


natu nw 
vided by 3, it gives the logarithm of the ebene 1 
if by 6, it gives the logarithm of the ſixth 52 
Hence the roots of all powers may ealily be Wunde de. 
line of numbers, by dividing the diſtance or ee = 
ſcale, between unity and the number given to os = 
ed, into as many equal parts as are direQed b * = 
of that power, i.e. the ſquare into 2 equal i "op i 
into 3; the biquadrate into 4, &c. which half Fe ; 
fourth, &c. part, taken in the compaſſes and lad of 
from unity (obſerving well the notation, oc value oft 
figures) will give the reſpeCtive root required, ' 
For the particular uſes of Gunter”s line in the meaſurin 
of timber, gauging of veſſels, &c. See SLIIxG-zrr, 
For other uſes in geometry, trigonometry, &c. See ge. 
TOR, and GUNTER's ſcale. : 
GUNTER'S quadrant is a quadrant made of wood 
braſs, or ſome other ſubſtance; being a kind of Aero. 
graphic projection on the plane of the equinodial, the 
eye ſuppoſed in one of the poles : fo that the tropic, 
_ ecliptic, and horizon, form the arches of circles, bu 
the hour-circles all curves, drawn by means of ſerenl 
a upp of the ſun, for ſome particular latitude every 
day in the year. | | 
The uſe of "his inſtrument is to find the hour of the tar, 
the ſun's azimuth, &c. and other common problems of 
the globe; as alſo to take the altitude of an object in de- 
rees. DS 
dee its deſcription and uſe more at large under the article 
Gunter QUADRANT. : | 
GUNTER's ſcale, alſo called by navigators abſolutely, 7: 
Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with divers lines thereon, 
of great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, &c. ot? 
SCALE and SAILING. NN en 
This inſtrument derives its name from its inventor, M. 
Edmund Gunter, who was profeſſor of aſtronomy i 
Greſham college, and fir{t publiſhed the ſcales of logs 
rithms, numbers, fines, and tangents, in bis deſery: 
tion of the croſs-ſtaff, in 1624. The errors which ha 
crept into Gunter's ſcale, by length of time and negigend 
in the fabrication of it, have been corrected by the lat 
Mr. John Robertſon, librarian to the Royal Society, and 
the inſtrument has been reconſtructed, under his ines 
tion and with his improvements, by Meſſrs. Nairne and 
Blunt, mathematical inſtrument makers in London. 1 
a deſcription of this inſtrument in its improved ſiate df 
W. Mountain, F. R. S. publiſhed in 17789. — 
On one ſide of the ſcale, repreſented Jb. Tir 
fig. 1, are the lines of numbers, marked avon | r 
line of artificial fines, marked /incs; the line of att : 
tangents, marked tangents; the line of e 
fines, marked V. S. the artificial fines of the FH | 
marked S. R. the artificial tangents of the * 
marked 7. R. meridian line in Mercator's chart, mal 
ed Merid. and equal parts, marked E. F. 
To which on the ſhorter ſcales of a foot long, 105 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations gr: 
dians. On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines 
found on a plain ſcale. * 
The lines of artificial ſines, tangents, and mow 
ſo fitted on this ſcale, that by means of : — fe 
paſſes, any problem, whether in en _ 
trigonometry, may be ſolved very ene ent becone 
with tolerable Toys 5 - whence the e wherd 
extremely uſeful in all parts of matben Gulli 
' TRIGONOMETRY is concerned, as navigate 
aſtronomy, &c. ; 
The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally la! 
to ſlide by each other; hence called 
as to be uſed without compaſſes: but he * 
how to uſe them with, may, b) what 
Everard's and Coggeſhall's liding rules, | 
out. See SLIDING=rule. in latel inpweh! 
The Gunter's feats as it has been on and av 
made 30 inches long, 2 inches bio : 
| 8 


are uſual 
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:%, One face contains the natural 
half an a of this face is filled with ſcales 
' which are denominated by the diviſions 


d the left-band primary diviſion of each 
40, 49) 5 ned into 10 equal parts, and alſo into 12 equal 
nice! ne half of this face are put the ſeveral 


lines which conſtitute the plain SCALE, ſuch as the ſcales 
ine 


of rumbs, 
ents, fitte 


. x 1 6 
_ 9 to a radius of 2 inches; and a ſcale of chords 
al , 


itude to a radius of 3 inches, and other 

* 3 rhumbs to a radius of 1 inch. The 
85 of the other face, which contains the logarithmic 
—_ is divided into 12 parts, or ſcales running nearly 
— 10 8 length; nine of theſe ſcales may be called 
2 and the other three moveable, being on a ſliding 
1 about 30 J inches long, 4 an inch broad, and 

Fr the thickneſs of the ſcale. The order of theſe ſcales, 
3 885 Eh A line of fine rhumbs, marked S.R. 
2. A line of tangent rhumbs, marked T. R. 


Fixed 3. A line of verſed fines, marked V. 8. 
4. A line of ſines, marked Sin. 
5. A line of fines, marked Sin. 
Sliding | 6. A line of numbers, marked Num. 
| 7. A line of tangents, marked Tan. 
(8A line of tangents, marked Tan. 
| 9. A line of numbers, marked Num. 
I 10. A line of meridian degrees to 50, 
Fixed 4 marked Mer. 
| 11. A line of meridian degrees from 50 
- | to about 74, marked Mer. 
Ur2. Aline of degrees of longitude, marked Lon. 


Along this face an index or thin piece of brafs, about an 


inch broad, is contrived to ſlide, which going acroſs the | 


edge of the ſcale at right angles to it, will thew on the 


ſeveral lines the diviſions which are oppoſite to one an- | 
other, although the lines are not contiguous. The appa- |. 
ratus at the right hand conſiſts of a braſs box and two | 
ſcrews; the ſlider paſſes freely through the box, when 
the perpendicular ſcrew is eaſed and may be readily ſet | 


by hand to the terms given; but for greater accuracy, 
and in order to keep the ſlider in its true poſition, move 
the perpendicular ſcrew, which by a ſub-ſpring will fix 
the flider in the box, and then by the motion of the hori- 
zontal ſcrew, the greateſt degree of accuracy poſſible 
may be obtained. Compaſſes may be uſed with this 


ſcale, as well as with the common Gunter, by firſt bring- | 
ing the radius on the flider exactly in a line with the | 
others on the right hand and fixing it there. In a con- 


venient part of this inſtrument are marked 10 ſea-feet, 


each of which contains 13.8258 Engliſh inches; and 
each foot is divided into 12 equal parts, called ſca- inches. 


The method of forming and graduating the ſeveral lines 


on Gunter's ſcale is as follows: the conſtruction of the line 


of numbers has been already explained: for the line of lo- 


garithmic lines, it is to be obſerved, that this line terminates | 
at 90 degtees, juſt againſt the 10 at the end of the line of 


numbers, and from this termination the degrees are laid 


backwards, or from thence towards the left; in order 
to obtain diviſions anſwerin-, to theſe, ſeek in a table of | 


logarithmic fines, the numbers expreſſing the AR1TH- 
METICAL complements of the ſeveral degrees, without 
the index, take theſe numbers from the ſcales of equal 
parts by which the line of numbers was formed, and ap- 
ply them to the ſcale of lines from go. Then the 
arthmetical complements of the logarithmic ſines (or the 
colecants) 
Kc. are the numbers 76043, 46595, 30103, 19193, &c. 
and the equal parts anſwering to theſe numbers will give 
the diviſions for 105, 20%, 307, 40% &c. and proceed in 
tne lame manner for the intermediate degrees. The 
aithmetical complement of 
equal to 10 of the primary diviſions of the ſcale of equal 
mY or to one interval in the logarithmic ſcale; ſo that 
. ecreale of the index by unity anſwers to one interval ; 
en a decreaſe of the index by 2 anſwers to 2 intervals, 
or the whole 
aghe 2 line of oo 34 23”; and the diviſions anſwer- 
* : the fine of a little above 37 viz. 327“, will be 
= to 3 intervals, and the fine of 21” will be 4 inter- 
and therefore, all the fines between 902 and 0? 34 


"a6 ole only, which can be put on this ſcale, the leſſer 


en che n beyond this length. It has been uſual to 


* wy the ſmall diviſions are made 15” each; from 30 
enly th every half degree is marked; from 50% to 709 


18 be whole degrees. On the improved ſcale, the 


tween 90? and 8091 t of 
More t LAY is too ſmall to admit o 
Vor. l. re g 5 that neareſt to the go? being 


- 


12. ſcales of 10, 12 4, 15, 20, 235, 30, 35 | 


abating the index, of 109, 209, 300, 40%, 


of the fine of 50% 44” 21” will | 


length of the logarithmic ſcale, which hap- 


mons to every 5”, as far as 10?; from 102 | 
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the mark for 859; between $09 and 60%, the diviGons 
are ſingle degrees; from 669 to 50* every degree and 
half-degree are introduced; from 509 to 30? are degrees 
and third-parts, or every 20/ ; from 30? to 209 are de- 
grees and quarters, or every 15' ; and from 209 down- 
wards are put in the degrees and ſixth parts of degrees: 
This line of fines is put the uppermoſt of the 3 on the 
flider, and alſo the loweſt on the upper part of the fixed 
ſcales, whereby the 2 ſcales of fines are contiguous. 

For the line of tangents, it is evident; ſince the tangent 
of 45% is equal to the radius, or fine of 909%; that $5” 
on this ſcale will terminate directly oppoſite to go® on 
the fines; and the ſeveral diviſions of this ſcale of loga- 
rithmic tangents are conſtrufted in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the fines, by applying their arithmetical com- 
plements backwards from 45%, or towards the left hand. 
The degrees above 45 are to be counted backwards on 


the ſcale : thus, the diviſion at 40, repreſents both 400 
and 50, &. In the new ſcale, this line deſcends as 
low as 0? 34“ on the fines; the ſpaces between 109 and 


45*, and back again from 45 to 809 are large enough 
to admit of 4 ſpaces in each; and therefore, the ſubdivi- 
ſions between 10 and 80“ extend to every 15 minutes; 
but the degrees under 10 and above 80 are each ſubdi- 
vided into 6 parts, of 10 minutes each. This line of 
tangents is, like that of fines, laid down twice on the new 
Gunter, once on the fliderand once on the loweſt fixed part: 
The conſtruction of theſe lines of fines and tangents, 
above explained, depends on the following theorems 
in trigonometry : 1. The cofine is to the radius as the 
radius 1s to the ſecant. 2. The fine 1s to the radius as 


the radius is to the cofecant. 3. The tangent is to the 


radius as the radius is to the cotangent. From theſe 


theorems it appears, that, if the radius of the tables be 
ſuppoſed equal to 1, in either of the above caſes, one of 
the quantities will be equal to the quotient of unit divid- 
ed by the other; but diviſion is periormed by ſubſtrac- 
tion with logarithms, and the ſubtraction of a logarithm 
is the ſame as the addition of its arithmetical comple- 


ment : conſequently, the logarithmic cofine and fecant 
of the ſame degrees are the atithmetical complements of 
one another: and, as the arithmetical complement of any 
number is what that number wants of unity in the next 
ſuperior place, every natural fine and its arithmetical 
complement are together equal to radius. Therefore, 


ſince the fines begin at one end of the radius and termi- 


nate in 9o“ at the other end, in a ſcale of fines, the 
arithmetical complement of any fine or its coſecant, laid 
backwards from qe, gives the diviſion for that fine : 
and the caſe will be the fame in a ſcale of logarithmic 


| fines. And as the logarithmic tangents and cotangents 


are the arithmetical complements of one another, the 
diviſions to the degrees both under and above 45, in a 
ſcale of logarithmic tangents, are equally diſtant from 
the diviſion of 459; conſequently, the diviſions ſerving 
for the degrees under 45 will ſerve, by reckoning back- 


wards, for thoſe above 45. 


For the verſed fines: from the ſcale of equal parts take 


the arithmetical complements of the logarithmic cofines, 


or the ſecants of the complements, of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 


30, &c. degrees, rejecting the indices; and the double 


of theſe diſtances will give the aiviſions, on the propoſed 


ſcale of verſed fines, expreſſing 10, 2c, 30, 40, 50, 60, &c. 
degrees, continued and divided according to the length 
of the ſcale: otherwiſe, having a table of logarithmic 

verſed fines to 1809, ſubtract each logarithmic verſed 
fine from that of 180 degrees, and lay the remainders 


ſucceilively taken from the ſcale of equal parts on the 
ruler backwards from the common termination. This 


line of verſed lines begins at oe, and runs thence towards 
the left hand to about 1689; one extremity of this line 
has the ſame termination with the lines of numbers, fines 
and tangents, where the mark for 180“ ſhould be placed; 


but as the ſcale begins at this place, and the divitbons 


may be ſuppoſed to go backwards, therefore o is put for 
the beginning, and the numbers thence proceeding 
through 10, 20, &c. towards the left are only the ſup- 


plements of the verſed fines themſelves. _ 
On the new ſcale, the diviſions under 10 fall too cloſe 


to one another to be. diſtinguithed ; from 109 to 60? _ 


every ſingle degree is introduced; from 609 to 1009, 
every degree and half degree; trom 100® to 130% every 
degree and third of a degree; from 130 to 150 every 


degree and quarter of a degree; and above 1509 every 


degree and ſixth part of a degree. 

The conſtruction of the lines of fine rhumbs and tangent 
rhumbs is cafily underſtood; as theſe are formed by tak- 
ing the fines and tangents of the degrees and minutes 
anſwering to the rhumbs and parts of rhumbs from the 
lines of ſines and tangents reſpeclively, and laying them 
down on their proper ſcales. 


The ſcale of longitude is allo a line of equal parts repre- 


10 L | ſenting 
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ſenting the lengths of degrees of longitude, or of the 

degrees taken on the equator, in which the reckoning of 
a ſhip's longitude at ſea is kept; each degree, in the new 
ſcale, being about half an inch, and ſubdivided into ten 
parts of ſix minutes each, ; 

The ſcale of meridional degrees is formed from the pre- 
ceding, and ſhews the length of the degrees of latitude, 
relative to the correſpondent degrees of longitude z the 
degrees being gradually increaſed in the ſame proportion 
as the degrees of longitude on the globe diminith from 
the equator towards either pole : and each of them 1s 
ſubdivided into ten parts of {ix minutes each. 

This ſcale comprehends, in the improved Gunter, two 
lengths of the ruler; the firſt length extends from the 
beginning at 0® on the right, and proceeds thence to- 
wards the left as far as 50? ; and begins again on the 
right-hand at 50%, and goes on to the left as far as 75%, | 


which is as far as moſt navigators extend, except thoſe | 


of the Greenland fiſheries. g 
 GunTER's ſcale, uſe of. 1. The baſe of a right-lined right- 
angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppo/ite angle 
thereto 26 degrees, to find the length of the hypothenuſe. 
The trigonometrical canon or proportion is thus: as the 
fine of the angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe, 3o miles, 
ſo is the radius to the length of the hypothenuſe. Set 
one foot of the compaſſes, therefore, on the 26th degree 
of the line of the fines, and extend the other to 30 on 
the line of numbers; and the compaſſes remaining thus 
opened, ſet one foot on go degrees, or the end of the 
line of fines. and extend the other on the line of num- 


bers; this will give 68 miles and a half for the length | 


of the hypothenuſe ſought. | e 

2. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, 25 miles, 
and the perpendicular 15, to find the angle oppoſite to the 
perpendicular. As the baſe, 25 miles, is to the perpendi- 
cular, 15 miles, ſo is the radius to the tangent of the 
angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes, then, on the line 


of numbers, from 15, the perpendicular given, to 25, 
the baſe given; and the ſame extent will reach the con- 


trary way, on the line of tangents, from 45 degrees to 
31 degrees, the angle ſought. „ | 
3. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 
20 miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 de- 
Jrees, to find the perpendicular. As radius is to the tan- 
gent of the given angle, 50 degrees, ſo is the baſe, 20 
miles, to the perpendicular ſought. Extend the com- 
paaſſes then on the line of tangents, from the tangent of 
45 degrees to the tangent of 50 degrees; and the ſame 
extent will reach on the line of numbers the contrary 


way, from the given baſe, 20 miles, to the required per- 


pendicular, 234 miles. = 
Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken 
from 20 to 23+ forwards ; that the tangent of 50 degrees 
may be as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its 
complement 40 degrees wants of 45 degrees. 
4. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 
35 mules, and the perpendicular 48 miles, to find the angle 
oppoſite to the perpendicular. As the baſe, 35 miles, is to 


the perpendicular, 48 miles, ſo is radius to the tangent | 


of the angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes from 35 
on the line of numbers to 48, the ſame extent will reach 
the contrary way on the line of tangents, from the tan- 
gent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. 5 min. or 53 
deg. 55 min. To know which of thoſe angles the angle 


_ Tought is equal to, conſider that the perpendicular of the | 


triangle _ greater than the baſe, and both the angles 
oppoſite to the perpendicular and the baſe making 90 
deg. the angle oppoſite the perpendicular will be greater 


than the angle oppoſite to the baſe ; and conſequently | 


the angle, 53 deg. 55 min. will be the angle ſought. 
1s The a of a right-angled ſpherical triangle being 
given, ſuppoſe 60 degrees, and one of the fides 20 degrecs, 


zo find the angle oppoſite to that fide. As the fine of the | 


hypothenuſe 60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the ſine of the 
given ſide 20 deg. to the fine of the angle ſought. Ex- 
tend the compaſſes on the line of fines from 60 dep. to 
the radius, or go deg. and the ſame extent will reach on 
the line of fines the ſame way, from 20 deg. the given 
| fide, to 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity of the angle ſought. 
6. The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the 
difference of latitude and departure. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails 
from the latitude of 50 deg. 10 min. north, S. S. W. 48.5 
miles; as radius is to the diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles, 
ſo is the ſine of the cqurſe, which is two points, or the 
ſecond rhumb from the meridian, to the departure. Ex- 
tend the compaſſes from 8 or 90 deg. on the artificial 
fine rhumb-line to 48.5 on the line of numbers, the 
ſame extent will reach the ſame way from the ſecond 


rhumb, on the line of artificial ſines of the rhumbs, to | 


the departure, weſting 18.6 miles, 
Again, as radius is to the diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles, ſo 
is the coſine of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the. differ- 


GUR 


ence of latitude. Extend 
dius, on the line of fines, 8 40 5 unte ln 
8.5 miles q n. 
numbers; the ſame extent will reach the] 
from 67 deg. 30 min. on the line of A ne wr 
the line of numbers; which converted in d de 
allowing 60 miles to a degree, and fab! into de 
given north latitude 50 deg. 10 min, e from the 
der 49 deg. 25 min. the preſent latitude ves the remain. 
This problem may be eafily ſolved with PT 
| ſetting 48.5 on the ſlider againſt 90 on th 7 flider, 5 
or 8 on the line of fine-rhumbs ; then 2 1 * of fines 
or 22 deg. 30 min. on the line of os, 10 * Points, 
parture; and againſt two points on the p b, the de. 
rhumbs, or 22 deg. 30 min. on the line of "a of fine. 
on the ſlider, for the difference of latitude nes, 18 44. 
7. The difference of latitude and departure F 
dian being given, to find the courſe and di : om the erl. 
from the latitude 59 deg. north, ſails ating A {hi 
ſhe has altered her latitude x deg. 1% % ater ul 
and is departed from the meridian 7. wy 70 miles 
the courſe and diſtance. As the di 1 wry 0 ind 
Jo miles, is to radius, ſo is the departure _ 
to the tangent of the courſe, 49 deg. 20 y 575 milez, 
points and a half from the meridian. Extend th = 
paſſes from the fourth rhumb, on the line of Are 
tangents of the rhumbs, to 50 miles on the line yy 1 
bers, the ſame extent will reach from 57.55 on de in : 
of numbers, to the third rhumb and a half on the in 
of artificial 3 of the rhumbs. 1 
Again, as the fine of the courſe, 30 deg. 20 min ©. 
the departure 57.5 miles, ſo is hs to the len 
90.6 miles. Extend the compaſſes from the third thunh 
and a half, on the artificial lines of rhumbs, to 
miles on the line of numbers; that extent will reac, to 
the fine of the eighth rhumb, on the lines of the rhumbs 
to 90.6 miles on the line of numbers. g 
8. Three /ides of an oblique ſpherical triangle being given 
to find the angle oppoſite to the greate/?. Suppoſe the fe 
AB, Tab. Trig. fig. 2. be 40 deg. the fide BC 60 dep, 
and the fide AC 96 deg. to find the angle ABC, Add 
the three ſides together, and from half the ſum ſubtrat 
the greater fide AC, and note the remainder: thus, e. gt 
the ſum will be 196 deg. half of which is 98 deg, from 
which ſubtracting 96 deg. the remainder is 2 dep, 
Then extend the compaſſes from the fine of 90 dep, to 
that of the ſide AB 40 deg. and applying this extent to 
the fine of the other ſide BC 60 deg. you will find it 
reach to a fourth ſine 34 degrees 
Again, from this fourth fine extend the compaſſes to the 
ſine of the half ſum, i. e. the fine of 72 deg, the ſup- 
plement of g8 deg. to 180; this ſecond extent will reach 
from the fine of the difference 2 deg. to the ſine of 3 dep, 
24 min. againſt which, on the verſed fines, ſtand 151 deg. 
50 min. the quantity of the angle ſought _ 
GUNWALE, or GUNNEL of a /hip, is that piece of time 
ber which reaches on either {ide of the ſhip, from ths 
| half-deck to the fore-caſtle, being the uppermoſt bend, 
Which finiſhes the upper works of the hull in that part, 
and wherein they put the ſtanchions which ſupport ths 
| waſte-trees. This is called the gunwale, whether there 
be guns in the ſhip or not. The lower part of any pott, 
where any ordnance are, is alſo termed the gunwal: 
GUR, or GunR, in Mineralogy, a word uſed to expreſs 2 
fluid matter looking like milk, but reduced ſometimes, 
by evaporation, to the conſiſtence of honey, and appear 
ing in form of a white ſediment. It is common in the 
mines of Sweden, and in ſome other places: it 18 on 
times calcareous or chalky, and ſometimes metallic, 7 
by dropping forms ſtalactitical concretions. Bromell. ce 


apid. | | + 
| GURGE ATIO, a name by which ſome authors have calle 
that peculiar diſcaſe, ſo fatal in England at one = 
and commonly called sv Dor Anglicus, from the ! _ 
rofuſions of ſweat which appeared immediately os 
ing ſeized with it. __—— 
GURGIPTING, in Falconry, a term uſed when 2 


is ſtiff and choaked up. Dict. Ruſt. -— we 
GURGULIO, in Natural Hiftory, 2 name ge) g 

ancients to a peculiar claſs of ſcarabe! or 40 1 

characters of which are, that they have not! 0 


or antennz of the creature are lodged. 1" onlyon 
vided by Liſter into two kinds; the one . * 
joint in this promuſcis or ſnout, and that ! . 
near the middle; the other having ſe vera 9 hci 
the end. Of the firſt kind we have on. od ſeveral 
Of the other kind, in which the promuſeis all theſe 
joints at the end, we have five ſpecies; _ ſerted in tie 
as well as in the former, the antennæ ate in 


The 


| 


romuſcis. et 
GURN ARD, a ſea fiſh, of which there arc ſeyeral ſpe 
| 
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Alftedian names; this conveying fo good an idea of the 
| fiſh, that it cannot be miſtaken, and the others convey- 


GUT 


4 t they have a ſloping noſe, a head 
TW ant leg 0 Fes, Rien branchioſtegous 
covered I thees {lender appendages at the baſe of the | 
rays, an fins: and it is added, that they can make a ſort 
| eQoral h dee the Latins called them cuculi, from their 
Aale ſome ſort, the voice of the cuckow, 


4 bling with its voice a ſmall pipe. 


GURNARD) mon kind; it is frequent in the Britiſh 
dap ab ber, and eſteemed a very well-taſted fiſh, 
1 of a long lender ſhape; its back is of a duſky 
This 18 0” 14 with black ſpots, and with yellow and 

N 1 es; the ſide-lines are dotted and rough; under 
Y t the des are of a pale colour, and variegated with 
on tous white ſpots z the belly is white; the head is 
er and is covered with a ſort of bony plates, the 
gn. one of which runs out behind into two ſharp 
g 2557 che ſnout has alſo two horns, each having three 
| Fe horns or teeth, and there are alſo two others before 
or eye; the mouth is large, and the teeth very ſmall ; 
is -11-fins are not ſo large as in many others of this 
lind; and its back has a cavity between two rows of 


pointed bones : the tail is bifurcated, This fiſh, which | 


i fly at a red rag, is uſually taken with the 
— 393 water; but 1 is ſometimes found ſporting 
near the ſurface. They are often caught of the length 
of vo. feet and @ ff | 

CURNARD, the red, is an Engliſh name given to the TRI- 

GLA cuculus of Linnæus, called by authors in general | 
the cuculus, and by ſome coccyx, Lyra, and capo. It is 
properly a ſpecies of trigla, according the new Artedian | 
ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies, | 
by the name of the wholly red trigla with the ſnout 
lightly divided into two horns, and the opercula of the 
gills ſtriated. This is an inſtance of the value of the 


ing none at all. See Tab. of Fiſhes, N* g. This red 
ſpecies is what we ſometimes ſimply call the gurnard, 
and ſometimes the rotchet. | 


GurnarD, ſapphirine, trigla hirundo of Linnæus, or 1. 


ißt, is diltinguiſhed from the other —_ of gurnard 


by the breadth and colours of the pectoral fins, which“ 


are very broad and long, of a pale green, moſt beaut;-? 


fully edged and ſpotted with rich deep blue. The dorſal | 


fins are lodged between two rows of ſpines, of a ſer- 
rated form; the back is of a greeniſh caſt; the ſide- line 
is rough; the ſides are tinged with red, and the belly 
white; the pupil of the eye is green, and on the inner 
corner of each are two ſmall ſpines. Theſe fiſh are 
found on the coaſt of Cornwall. | „ 
CournasD, yellow. See DRAcuNcULUSs 
GUROUNDL, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall Braſilian 


bird, frequently kept in cages for its ſinging, and more | | | . 
| _ _[GvurTrTa refacea, in Medicine, denotes a red or pimpled 
face; a diſtemper, which, though not always owing its 


commonly called TEITEI. 


CUSSET, in Heraldry, denotes one of the ABATEMENTS | 
of honour, appropriated to laſcivious, effeminate, or | 
wanton perſons. It is formed of a line drawn from the 


dexter or finiſter angle of the chief, and deſcending di- 


agonally to the chief point; from whence another line | 
falls perpendicularly upon the baſe z as repreſented Tab, 


It. Herald. fig. 6. 
GUST. See Tas TR. 


GUST is uſed by Bracton, and other ancient writers, for | 


ſtranger or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond 
night, See Uncu Ta. | | 


word is written ge 
VST, 


"upping near the ſhore. 
coalts, as thoſe of South Barbary and Guinea. 
GUSTATION. See Tas TING. to . wp 
GUSTO grand. See GRAND. | 
8. It is obſerved, in the diſſections of many of the 
2168 ok prey, that the guts are very remarkably ſhort 
" compariſon of thoſe of other animals. The lion and 
" Jux are of this number; the guts being in theſe 
8 5 three times the length of the ody. This argues 
# V digeſtion, and a great voracity in the creature. 
e INTESTINES, 
_ A, aLatin term for what in Engliſh we call DxO. 
N a nglicane, Engli/h drops, volatile Engliſh drops, 
Kdard's drops, a name of a medicinal liquor pre- 
pared from divers 
Wi efficacy againſt coagulations of the blood, 
bn nt lexers, and particularly the ſmall-pox, obſtrue- 
) pllepſies, drowſy diſeaſes, vapours, &c. 
ſuventor of theſe celebrated drops was Dr. Goddard, 


In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the | 
denotes a ſudden and violent ſquall of wind, burſt- | 


ing from the hills upon the ſea, ſo as to endanger the |. 
Theſe are peculiar to ſome | 


ingredients, formerly ſuppoſed to be | 


G UT 


a phyſician of London. The ſecret of their compoſition 


was purchaſed by king Charles II. at the price of 50,0001. 


ſterl. whence- they were denominated guite Anglicanæ. 
This coſtly 


his coltly receipt we ſhall here gratify the reader 
with @ mellieur marché: et Take five pounds of human 
* cranium of a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent 
death, two pounds of dried vipers, two pounds of 
* hart's-horn, and two of ivory; mince the whole ſmall, 
put it in two or three retorts, and diſtil it in a rever- 

beratory furnace, with the ſame precautions as are 
ordinarily uſed in diſtilling hart's-horn and vipers, to 
extract their volatile ſalt. When the veſſels or re- 
ceivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake them well; 
in order to looſen the volatile ſalt from the ſides of 
the veſſels. Pour the whole in a large glaſs cucurbite, 
* and filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to ſe- 

parate the oil, hich is here uſeleſs : put the filtrated 
liquor in a glaſs retort, and place it in a ſand heat, 
and fit another glaſs retort thereto, as a recipient; take 
care all things be well luted, and make a cohobation 
of the ſaid matters at three times. But, by the way, 
add all the ſalt before ſeparated from the receivers 
and after the ſaid three cohobations, unlute the re- 
torts, and pour the whole into a matraſs with a long 


lute all the joinings on each fide with a wet bladder, 
and ſet the veſſel in a ſand-heat: by this means, the 
volatile falt will be ſublimed, and flick to the capital 


a 
* 


which aroſe firſt: then take all the fire out of the fur- 
nace, that the diſtillation may proceed no farther; 

which is a circumſtance of the laſt importance, with- 
out which the medicine would be weakened by too 

much phlegm.“ Biet, in Mem. de Trev. 1713. 

As to the doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or 
eight drops, increaling by degrees to forty or fifty, on 
prefling occaſions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weak- 
neſſes, &c. | 1 | | 
Ihe real compoſition of the guttæ, however, is ſome- 
what controverted. Dr. Liſter aſſures us, that he had 
the ſecret communicated to him by king Charles II. that 

it is no other than the volatile ſpirit of raw $1LK, reCti- 
ſhed with oil of cinnamon or ſome other eſſential oil. 


cc 


that the guttæ Anglicanæ were not in any reſpec prefer- 


ammoniac, except that the ſmell is more ſupportable. 
Mem. del PAcad. des Scien. ann. 1700. | 


cones, uſed in the plafond of the Doric cornice, on the 


of drops or bells; they are uſually fix in number. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 25. Ne 12. 5 . 
They are ſometimes alſo called /acryme, tears; and cam- 


pane or campanulæ, bells. Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls 
them ails. | | | | 


original to hard drinking, is nevertheleſs moſt incident 
to tiplers of ſtrong beer, wines, ſpirits, &c. 5 
As to the cure, beſides making a revulſion by bleeding, 


moiſtening and cooling, as lettuce, pucſlain, forrel, and 
ſpinach : the drink my be an emulſion of the cold ſeeds, 
milk and water, clarihed whey, Ke. 

In the uſe, however, of this cooling regimen, great 
caution is neceſſary ; for if a perſon be taken off at once 


or milk and water, it may coſt him his life, by haſten- 
bringing on a leucophlegmatia or dropſy. 


to be uſed. If there be only redneſs without pimples, 
and the diſeaſe recent, refrigerants and repellents take 
place: but if puſtules appear, diſcutients muſt be mixed; 


ripen and digeſt the tough and viſcid matter, which is 
hf anon to be let out. | 
If the diſeaſe be ſtubborn, and the tubercles grow hard, 
we are to begin with emollients, both fotus and oint- 
ment: ſuch are the decoction of mallows, vetvain, So- 
lomon's ſeal, and linſeed; alſo a cerate of ſpermaceti, 
or Bate's white cerate. James. f 

GuTTA SERENA, fo called from the tranſparency of the 

| ſeveral humours of their membranes, is a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, being an entire rr of ſight, without any ap- 
parent fault or diſorder of the part, excepting that the 

upil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker than before. 

'This diſorder is moſt commonly, but not univerſally, 


attended with a dilatation. of the pupil; ſo that ever 2 
7 atec 


neck, to which fix a ſuitable capital, and a receiver; 


and upper part of the matraſs. Continue the fire till 
ſpicit enough hath riſen to fuſe and diſſolve the falt 


The ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experience, 


able to the common volatile ſpirits of hartſhorn and ſal 


GuTTz#, in Arcbiteddure, are ornaments in form of little 


architrave, underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort 


bliſtering, cupping, iſſues, &c. the diet ought to be 


from his ſtrong liquors, and allowed nothing but whey 
ing a ſudden decay of heat, palling his appetite, and 


As for what concerns topics, much caution is likewiſe _ 


and if theſe puſtules ſeem hard, and the diſeaſe be of 
long ſtanding, there may be reaſon for emollients to 


ö PPA 


Jated pupil is not a certain ſign of this diſeaſe. Sero- 
phulous ſubjects have often very dilated pupils, with 
Fredte or no defect of fight; but in them the pupils pre- 
ſerve their motiqn; the loſs of which motion, ſays Mr. 
Warner, is a more certain ſign of a gutta ſerena than a 


dilatation of the pupils. The Greeks call it amaure/:s. 
This diſorder is either tranfent or permanent. 


The tran/fent gutta ſerena is that found in apoplexies | 


and lipothymias, from immoderate bleeding, and the 
like, which vaniſhes as the fit or paroxyſm goes off. To 


' this kind alſo belong thoſe ſometimes produced by the |. 


ſuppreſſion of the hzxmorrhoids, menſes, or other habi- 
tual evacuations, the healing up of iſſues, or the like. 

The permanent is that whoſe cauſe is fixed in the retina, 
or in the optic nerves; chiefly in the want of the clear 
intercourſe and influx between the brain and thoſe parts. 
To this kind alſo belong thoſe occaſioned by hydrocephali, 
by ſtones found near the root of the optic nerves, or by 
ſteatomas compreſſing thofe nerves, or by debilities and 
extenuations, by contortions or compreſſions of the ſame 

at their iſſue out of the cranium. e 
The proximate cauſe is, according to Hoffman and other 
eminent phyſicians, a palſy of the optic nerves. 

The mediate cauſes of this diſorder may, as in other 
nervous caſes, be referred to two kinds, repletion and 
inanition. | : | 
To the firſt belong all ſuch cauſes as increafe the blood 
too much, or force it with too much violence into the 


head. Thus, too great motion, immoderate hot bath- 


ing, violent fits of anger, deficiency of the menſes, and 
ſpaſms in the lower parts, forcing the humours upwards, 
as it ſometimes happens to women in labour, and by 
vomits. All theſe cauſes, as alſo the repulſion of hu- 
mours appearing on the ſkin and drying up of ulcers, 
the tranſlation of morbid matter in malignant fevers, 


ſmall-pox, or phrenfy, and the improper uſe of mercu-| 
rials, have been known to bring on a g7t/a ſerena ; ſome- 


times, indeed, only tranſitory, and ſometimes curable by 
evacuations, as bleeding, &c. _ 1 | 


To the ſecond kind belong all immoderate effuſions of 
the vital juices. Thus, great hzmorchages, bloody vo- 
mits, profuſe bleeding, and, above all, carly and immo-| 


derate venery, have been obſerved to produce BLIND- 
NESS, extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to cure. 
See Hoffm. Oper. tome lit. p. 228. ſeq. . 


The gutta ſerenn is one of the moſt dangerous and un- 
tractable of all diſeaſes of the eyes. The ſymptoms of 
this diſeaſe, in its incipient ſtate, and of a cataract, 


much reſemble one another: they are alike indicated by 
a head ach ſituated near the forehead; by a dimneſs of 
ſight, as if gauze were placed before the eyes; by the 


idea of moths flying before the eyes; and by the multi- 


plication of objects. | | 

The gutta ſerena admits of no operation on the eye itſelf; 
but when the caſe is recent and partial, evacuations of 
blood from the temporal arteries, by leeches or the lan- 
cet, from one of the external jugular veins, or from a 
vein of the arm, joined with briſk purgatives, are ad- 


_ viſable. Bliſters on the head are likewiſe to be recom- | 
mended ; or an iſſue made by cauſtics on the coronal ſu- 


ture, where it joins with the fagittal, if bliſters do not 
| ſucceed to our wiſhes. Strong decoctions in water of 
equal parts of Peruvian bark and Valerian root in pow- 
der, joined with volatile ſalts, adminiſtered in pretty 
large doſes at proper intervals, are often very beneficial. 


'The oleum animale and muſk have often been of great 


ſervice in enervated and paralytic habits. Warner on the 


Eye, p. 34, & c. my | 
The cure, according to Pitcairn, is to be attempted with 


mercurials, particularly calomel, and ſometimes even 


with ſalivation, and with decoCtions of guaiacum. 


Hoffman recommends the ſulphur of antimony, See | 


AMAUROSIS and Medical ELECTRICITY. | 
The late Mr, Ferguſon contrived an inſtrument for ap- 
plying the power of electricity to diſorders of the eyes: 
this inſtrument conſiſts of a pointed braſs wire, faſtened 
by means of a cork at the ſmaller end of a conical glaſs, 
open at both ends, and paſſing through the axis of this 
glaſs, ſo that its point comes within about half an inch 
of the larger aperture of the glaſs: the inſtrument is 
to be ſo fixed, that the larger aperture of the glaſs may 
ſurround the eye, and keep its lids open, and the point of 
the wire is directed to the pupil, and at the diſtance of 
about half an inch or an inch from it. In the uſe of 
this inſtrument a ſpark often proceeds from the point of 
the wire, which occaſions very acute pain; and, there- 
fore, Mr. Partington fixed a wooden point upon the 
pointed wire: but the directors of this laſt gentleman 
are better adapted to the purpoſe. 

GUTTE. See GurrTy. | 

GUTTERS, in Building, a kind of canals in the Roors 
of buildings, ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off the 

rain-waters, | 


Guy is likewiſe a large lack rope, extending from the head 


GYM 


Gutters. are either parallel to the hart 1 
The former ſhould be made with N * Nt] 
there may be a good current, as the 250 eſcent, tha 
for, if laid too level, the water will be 3 ** term it; 
plaſhes. 1 85 t to ftanl in 

As to the vertical gattcrs, or thoſe fonneg 

meeting at right 1 to each abe oy ny roofs 

one roof joining to the ſide of another 1000 > (Wo 
made of lead or tiles, which are either pain s Elie 
theſe laſt are called gutter-tiles, and ma bs Me; 

But in laying on the plain tiles the workm an 

| dev ns 

one fide of the gutter, and fo works atrofs 1 1 a, 
plain work, and then brings the next row of 00 it pere 
again; ſo that he works ſorth and back Iona back 
from right to left. By this means, the Pater = fro, 

this manner are not angular, but of a kind of r 

curvilinear form, which prevents the mortar from . 

rears away with the rain, "op 

3UTTER-ledve is the name of a croſs-bar, la; 

middle of : hatch-way in ſome ſhips, bor fps Jong 5 
covers and any weighty body that may be laid or 4 5 

upon them. 1 1 5 

GUuTTER-ty/es. See TYLE. 

GUTTETA prulvzs is the name of an epileptic powder in 
the Paris Pharmacopeia, compoſed of miſletoe of t; 
oak, roots of white dittany, the root and ſeed of Pie | 
of each half an ounce; the ſeeds of gooſe-foot ns 
drams; human ſkull, three drams; red coral prepared 
two drams ; the horns of elk's-foot, half an ounce; aud 
a fcraple of gold-leaf: all which ingredients tis ts de 
reduced to a fine powder. Tbis powder has been deeme( 
a very powerful antiſpaſmodic, and is ſaid to have been 
adminiſtered in the quantity of a ſcruple for a doſe, for 
a conſiderable time, with great ſuceeſs in the cyilepſy, 

GUTTURAL letters, are thoſe pronounced or formed, as 
it were, in the throat. | | 
Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowE1.s in our language 
into labial, palatine, and guttural; according to the ſe- 

veral degrees of opening the mouth to pronounce them, 

larger, middle, and leſs. On this footing he makes 
three guttural vowels, and three labial, and as many pa- 

latines. | | e 

The four guttural letters in Hebrew are &, I, I, and }, 

formed into the technical word Y. 

GUTTUROSUS pz/cis, a ſmall fiſh common in the Med. 
terranean, and brought to market at Rome, Venice, and 

elſewhere; and called, in different parts, gotorcala, Cor. 
TORUGINE, and goto di mare. 

GUTTUS, a term among antiquarics for a fort of vat 
uſed in the Roman ſacrilices, to take the wine and ſprinkle 
it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. 
Vipinere on T. Livy gives the figure of the putts, 3 
repreſented on divers medals, and other ancient monu- 
ments, _ | 55 | | 

GU'TTY, or GuTTs, in Heraldry, is when a thing is r- 
preſented as charged or ſprinkled with drops. : 
In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, 
gutty of fable, of gules, &c. | 

Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang; of 
drops of bloods ; black ones, guy de poix, of pitch; white, 
gutty d Eau, of watcr, &C. | | 

GUY, in 4 Ship, is any rope uſed to keep off weighty bo- 
dies from bearing or falling againſt the ſuip's ide, when 
they are to be hoiſted or lowered. Thus, if any thing 
is to be haled in over the gunwale, it is gently eaſed N 
by a g-rope, faſtened uſually to the ſtanchions of the 
waſte - trees. 2 | 


of the main-maſt to the head of the fore maſt, 8 780 
ing two or three large blocks faſtened to the midd ev 
This is chiefly employed to ſuſtain the 5 1 
hoiſting in and out the cargo of a merchant-Iup, 5 
is removed ſrom the maſt-heads as ſoon as the velie 
laden or delivered. See GARNET. 
Guy's hoſpital. See HosPiTaAl.. Re 
GUZES, in Heraldry, roundles of a ſanguine 0 
colour. R EE: 7 1010 word 
GWABR-MERCHED, in % 0/d /} e, , Bol me 
ſigniſying a payment or fine, made de the wy 
manors, upon the marriage of their tenants- TT 
or otherwiſe, on their committing i ncontinency* 
MarcuErrT. 
GWAIF, or Warr. See Warr. 
GYBING, in Sea langwage, denotes the ar 
boom-ſail from one ſide of the malt to! 
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gbtels; 


t of ſhifting any 
he othel- 


 GYLPUT „in our old WIriters, the name © a 


4 : hundred 
every three weeks in the liberty or ad quid 


in the county of Warwick. Inquiſit. 

Edw. III. Blount. © (arton or ame (s 

GYLTWITE, in our old Writers, 9 compen . 1 Lag. 

for treſpaſſes, &c. ne fre tr ail g . | 

regis, anno 964. Terms of Law. „„ %% , ft 

GYNMN ART RIDI A, in the Hiſtevy of Inſets d K 
"= | 
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ARCH, GyYMNASIARCHA, compounded of 
Un government, in Antiquity, the ma- 


named X rs TAN CHI, and the ſecond gymmaſia, The for- 


| health, 


GYMNASIUM, a place fitted for the performing exerciſes 


Dnnaſſa, lib. v. cap. 11. They were called gymnaſia 
ok the champions performed nated; and . 


ni Toon generally called zvophyter, à term ex- 

A Partly of an animal, and partly of a 
but as it is now well known that there | 
one ſuch, it is proper that the term zoophyte ſhould 


vegetable nature 


” be retained. 3 
98 claſs are comprehended the LIMAx or the 


naked ſnail, the LER NEA, MEDUSA, APHRODITA, 4 M- 

pHITRITE, 

ter die and apXns 
7 


director of a gymnaſium. 
888 did not rank the gymnaſi 


| iſtrates; though his office was of great 
number of * having the ce of all the youth, FN ho | 
vere traſted to him to be formed to exercifes of the | 


conſideration, 


* ww principal officers under him, who were to 


aiſt him in the government of the nafium ; the firſt 


mer was maſter of the 4 THLE T, and preſided over the 
wreſtling. The latter had the direction of all the other 


exerciſes, taking care they were performed in due time | 
and manner, that they were not too ſevere, that the | 
youth attempted nothing beyond their ſtrength, and that 


nothing wete done that might 'be injurious to their 


Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or ſervants under 


them, for the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth com- 


mitted to them. 


of the body. | 
This word is youve ey, formed of 
cauſe they anciently put off their 

with the more freedom. 

Among the ancients, gymnaſium was a public edifice deſ- 
tined for exerciſe, and where people were taught, and 
regulacly diſciplined, under proper maſters {8 
If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacharſis, and Ci- 
cero De Orat. lib. ii. the Greeks were the firſt who had 
gymnaſia; and among the Greeks, the Lacedzmonians : } 
after them the Athenians, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed them. | | | 

There were three principal 


| br. omg naked , be- 


gymnaſrums at Athens; the 


Academy, where Plato taught; the Lyceum, noted for | 


Ariſtotle's lectures; 
the populace. | | 
Vitruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of the ancient | 


and the Cynoſarges, allotted for 


from wreſtling, which was one of the moſt uſual exer- | 
ciſes there : the Romans ſometimes alſo called them ther- 


ne, becauſe the baths and bagnios made a principal part 
of the building. Wt F FE 


It appears, that they did not perform their exerciſes | 
quite naked, fo early as the time of Homer, but always | 


in drawers; which they did not lay aſide before the | 
thirty-ſecond Olympiad. One Orſippus is ſaid to have 
been the firſt who introduced the 
been worlted, by means of his drawers undoing and en- 
angling him, he threw them quite afide, and the reſt 
afterwards imitated him. ; | FL; 
© 2ymng/ia conſiſted of ſeven members or apartments. 
l. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, 
112. 1. The exterior porticos, where the philoſophers, 
e wry and other vir- 


rhetoricians, mathematicians, 
tuoſi, read public lectures, and where they alſo diſputed | 
and rehearſed their performances, 2. The ephebeum, 


Vhere the youth aſſembled ve 


whe ee or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe, 


ed a, ſtripped, either to bathe or exerciſe. 4. The 

S gow, — or unctuarium, appointed for the 
ich eit 

iy bath, abs fi er preceded or 

or * * in whic 

ult, to dry up the oil or ſweat. 

Properly ſo called where 


» Pancratia, &c. 5. The coni/terium 


6. The palaſtra, 
they practiſed wreſtling, the 


Pualllate, pancratia, and divers other exerciſes. 7. The 


Y1/lerium or 


in they uſe 9 reſerved for exerciſes where- 


prehended the Wk Large unpaved alleys, which com- 


erewith between the porticos and the walls 


. the edifice was ſu; 1 
wh ; urrounded. q. The * 
ich were porticos for the wreſtlers in . N. r 


Rather, 10. Othe 
mmer and fine aol (1 or open alleys, allotted for 


ther, ſome of which were quite | 


2” and others planted with trees. 


11. The BATHS 
Sund 0 | everal different apartments. 12. The | 
vith tan z * large ſpace of a ſemicircular form, covered 


For ew and ſurrounded with ſeats for 
. — of the gymna/ia, 
2. N 


the ſpectators. 


in/iarcha among the | 


practice : for having | 


ercif : early, to learn their ex- 
eiles in private, without any ſpectators. 3. The cory- 


followed the uſe of 


they covered themſelves with ſand | 


— 


cloaths, to practice 


GYMNAST 


there were divers 


may be reduced to two general claſſes, 


De 


to. 


GYM 


officets: the principal were, x. The gymnofiarcha, whe 
was the director and ſuperintendent of the whole. 2. 
The »yfarcha, who preſided in the xyſtus or ſtadium. 

The gymnaſia, or maſter of the exerciſes, who under- 

ood their different effects, and could accommodate them 
to the different complexions of the athletæ. 4. The pæ- 
Aotriba, whoſe buſineſs was mechanically to teach the 
exerciſes; without underſtanding their theory or uſe. 
Under theſe four officers were a number of ſubalterns, 
whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their different functions. 

or the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymnafia, they 
rr ji as they depend 
either on the action of the body alone, or as they re- 
quire external agents or inſtruments. The former are 
chiefly of two kinds, orcheftice and palaſtrice. | 
The orcheſtice comprehended, 1. Dancing. 2. Cubiſtice, 
or the art of tumbling. 3. Sphæriſtice or tennis, in- 


. cluding all the exerciſes with pile or balls. 


The paleftrice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomi- 
nation palæſtra; as wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, hoplo- 
machia, running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe 
6 the javelin, and that of the hoop, denominated by the 
Ireeks Tpoy,&, which conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop 
five or ſix feet in diameter, beſet with iron rings, the 
noife of which appriſing the people to give way, af- 
forded them alſo an amuſement. Both ſtrength and ſkill 
were requiſite in direCting this hoop, which was to be 
driven with an iron rod. Wb e | 
To theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to 
the medicinal gymnaſtics ; as, 1. Walking. 2. Vociſe- 
ration, or ſhouting. 3. Holding one's breath. 


The bodily exertiſes, which depend on external agents, 


may be reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, 
or other wheeled vehicle; rocking in beds or cradles, 
and ſometimes ſtoinging; to which may be added, the 
art of ſwimming. Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty- 
five ſorts of naſtic exerciſes, 5 
* among the Ancients, an officer 
in the ancient gymnaſium, next in authority to the gym- 
nafrarch and ee | | | 


GYMNASTERIUM, Tuuyaryproy- See GYMNASIUM. 
GYMNASTICKS, GymnasTicr, or the GyYMNasTIC 


art, denotes the art of performing exerciſes of 
whether for defence, health, or diverſion. 
The gymnaſtic art is divided into three ſpecies or branches; 
military, medicinal, and athletic or ſportive. 

Several modern writers have treated of this art; as Mer- 
curialis, De Arte Gymnaſtica; Faber, in Agoniſtic. Jou- 
bert, De Gymnafiis; Cagnatus, De Sanit. Tuend. Voſhus, 
Quatuor Artib. Popular. Meurſius, De Orcheſtra ; 

Fuller, in Medicina Gymnaſtica; and M. Burette, in ſe- 
veral Diſſertations on the ancient Dancing, Spheriſtics, 


Athletics, Wreſtling, * e. Diſcus, &c. 


M. Burette has given the hiſtory of gymnaſtics in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions. Accord- 
ing to him, this art is coeval with the world. In reality, 
we can hardly ſuppoſe mankind to have ever been with- 
out ſome ſort of exerciſes of the body, which the de- 
fence of their perſons, the preſervation of health, and 
even recreation and mirth, would neceſſarily lead them 
See ExERcisE. e . 

On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being ap- 


priſed of the neceſſity of military exerciſes, for repelling 


the inſults of their neighbours, inſtituted GaMEs, and 
propoſed prizes, to animate their youth to combats of 


divers kinds. And as running, leaping, ſtrength and 
_ dexterity of arm in throwing the javelin, driving a 


ball, or toſſing a quoit, together with wreſtling, &c. 
were exerciſes ſuited to the manner of fighting in thoſe 
days, ſo the youth vied to excel in them, in the pre- 
ſence of the aged, who ſat as their judges, and diſpenſed 
prizes to the conquerors; till what was originally only 
amuſement, became, at length, a matter of ſuch im- 


portance, as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations, 


in its practice. b 5 

Hence aroſe an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in 
hopes, one day, of being proclaimed and crowned con- 
querors in the public games, which was the higheſt ho- 
nour a mortal could arrive at: nay, they went ſo far as 
to imagine, that even gods and demi-gods were not in- 
ſenſible of what men were ſo captivated with ; and, 
in conſequence hereof, to introduce the greateſt part of 
theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, the wor- 
ſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done to the 
manes of the dead. : ; a 
Though it be hard to 2 8 hows of 
he gymnoa/tic art, yet it appears from leveral pa 

Bester. he 3 twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, where he deſcribes the games celebrated at the fu- 
neral of Patroclus, that it was not unknown at the time 
of the Trojan war. From that deſcription, which is the 
earlieſt monument now extant of the Grecian nei 
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it appears, that they had chariot- races, boxing, wrefthng, 
foot-races, gladiators, throwing the diſcus,'drawing.the 
bow, and hurling the javelin; and it ſhould ſeem, from 
the particular account Homer gives of theſe. exerciſes, 


that even then the gymng/tic art wanted little of perfec-|| , a 
Hylobii, by Clemens: Alexand. Allobii, 


tion: ſo that when Galen ſays there was no gymmnaſtic 
art in Homer's days, and that it began to appear no ear- 


lier than Plato, he is to be underſtood of the medicinal 
gymnaſtics only. This laſt, indeed, had its riſe later; 
4 while men continued ſober and laborious, they 
had no occaſion ſor it; but when luxury and idleneſs had 
reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phyſi- 
cians, theſe, who had found that nothing contributed ſo}. 
much to the preſervation and re- eſtabliſiment of health 
as exerciſes, proportioned to the different complexions, 
ages, and ſexes, did not fail to refer them to the prac- | 


tice of gymnaſtics. 


to Hippocrates, was the firſt who introduced this art 


into phyſic; and his ſucceſſors, convinced by experience 
of its uſefulneſs, applied themſelves in earneſt to im- 


Prove it. 


Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances 
of it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the 
particular effects of walking, with regard to health; 


_ alſo of the different ſorts of races, either on foot. or 


tions, rolling in the ſand, &c. . 


- . creaſed in Greece. 


· 


and has neglected to reſume it ever ſince. 


GYMNIA, in Zaslagy, a new eſtabliſhed claſs, of animal- 


cules, containing ſuch as have neither tail, nor any vi- 


ſible limbs. See ANIMALCULE. 


erciſes of. the body. 


Gymnic games, ludi gymnici, are thoſe, wherein the body | 
is exerciſed : ſuch are wreſtling, running, dancing, the 


uſe of the lance, quoit-playing, &c. 
Theſe made the chief diverſions of th 
MEAN, PYTHIAN, and IsTHMuIAN ſolemnities; being 
called 


 t1um. See PENTATHLON. | 


 GYMNOCRITHON, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
a whe pany to the zcopyrium, or hordeum nudum, the naked 
FIC . ot 
| GYMN( OPA DIA, a kind of dance, eſtabliſhed by Lycur- | 


gus, and in uſe among the ancient Lacedzmonians ; per- 
formed, during their ſacrifices, by young perſons, who 
danced naked, ſinging at the ſame time a hymn in ho- 
nour to Apollo. | 


The word is alſo written gymnopædice; it is compounded | 


of yupur 3», naked, and mais, child. 


One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gym- | 


nopedia., Athenæus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, per- 
formed by youths ſtripped quite naked, with certain in- 


terrupted though agreeable motions and F of the 


body; the arms and legs being flouriſned and directed 
after a peculiar manner, repreſenting a ſort of real wreſt- 
ling. | 


GYMNOPODIA, among the Ancients, a kind of ſhoes 


which diſcovered the naked feet. They were worn by 
the Grecian women, who were very fond of them. 


GYMNOPYRIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of foſſils, the characters of which are theſe : they are 


of the claſs of the pyrite, and are compound, inflam- | 
mable, metallic bodies, found in detached maſles, of no 
determinately angular figure; of a ſimple internal ſtruc- 


ture, not ſtriated ; and are naked, or not covered with 
any inveſtient coat or cruſt, in which they differ from 
the pyriplaces. See Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 5. 


Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies. 


GYMNOSOPHISTS, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, famous 


in antiquity ; ſo denominated from their going barefoot. 
FThe word is formed of the Greek yuprooogisngs 9» d. a 
ſophiſt or philoſopher who goes naked. 5 


This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom | 


the exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked; 


| as that of Peripatetics was given to thoſe who philoſo- 


hiſed walking. | 
Laertius, Vives, &c. will not have Cymnoſophiſt 6 have 


* 


e OLYM PIC, NR- 


At length the Romans alſo caught the ſame taſte; and, 

adopting the military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks, 

they improved and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch 
of magnificence,. not to ſay extravagance. . But the de- 
clenſion of the empire involved the arts in its ruin, and, 
among others, gymnaſtics and medicine; which laſt un- 
happily then relinquiſhed the title it had to the former, |, . 


| GYMNIC, Gruxicus, ſomething belonging e 


the Greeks IIe ab aer, and the Latins Quinguer- ono CTC 
| | GYMNOSPERMIA, in Botany, the name given by Lin- 


2 
” 


| . I . difintereſted, counſels, to princes an 
According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior à little time 
. themſelves into a, pile of burning wood, 


The great leader of the-Gymne/epbifs, according is je 


cd under the lower fin. Linnzus enumerates five ſpecies 


It js deſcribed, in general, by Mr. Bancroſt, in e 


* 
* 
8 * . « \ 


been the name of any particula . 

name of all the pulls en in Wb a COmmon 
they divide them into Brachmans and Ge, * and hene 

Among the Germani, called alſo by Porptyry «, 
and by Clemens Alexand.; Sermane, ſon 7 i 


eſt to dbe n. = 


 ofs Oger, Clemens relates, that chef," 
neither inhabit cities nor towns, are clothe lpbi 


the leaves of trees, eat acorns and 2 
{ nu In 


water out of their hands, ahſtaini 5 
Fee, eee eee 
he e e the immortal 
gration,of the ſoul: they placed the chief happins 
man in a contempt of the goods of fortune anf f 
ſures, of ſenſe, and, gloried in honing given faith a 


Th: akos | Magiſtrates, It; 
ſaid, that when they became old and infirm, they gol 


| Mr! g in ord | 
prevent. the miſeries of an adyanced age. One of the 


= 


woods; which laſt. ſeem to come near 


ty and tranſyr. 


named Calamus, thus burnt himſelf in the preſence of 


Alexander the Great. 


Apuleius, Florid. lib: i. deferthes the Gynn/ytifs th 


ny... are all devoted to b 
1 2 2 are all devoted to the ſtudy of wildem, both 


elder maſters and the younger pupils; and vi 


| ts « mY to mie appears the mgſt amiable thing in their e 
horſeback z leaping, wreſtling, the exerciſe. of the ſuſ- i „Sc in tbeir cha. 
pended ball, called corycus, chironomy, unctions, fric- 


4 rafter is, chat they have an averſion to idleneſs wn 
“ indolence : accordingly, as ſoon as the table is ſpread 
A. 


| „ fd nj 1 "pions a bit of victuals. be brought, the youths are all 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the | | 
gymnaſtic art in their practice, it came divided between 
them and the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, | 
who kept ſchools, the number of which was greatly in- 


« called together from their ſeveral places and office 
“ and the maſters examine them wha good they bare 


* done ſince the ſun-xiſe: here one relates ſumethins 
„he has diſcovered by meditation; another has learned 
©: ſomething. by demonſtration; and as for thoſe vbo 
have nothing to allege why they ſhould dine, they ar 


© turned out to work faſting.“ 


rome, was one Buddas, called by Clemens Butte, why 
is ranked by Suidas among he REG Dy 

author makes Buddas, the preceptor of Manes the Per. 

ſian, che founder of the Gymnoſephiſs. . 


There were. likewiſe African Gymuoſophiſts, | who due! 


. 


upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near the Nile, without 
the accommodation either of houſe or cell. | Theſe did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, like thoſe of India; 
but each had his private retirement, where he ſtudied 
and performed his devotions by himſelf, If any perſon 
had killed another by chance, he applied to theſe bon 
for abſolution, and ſubmitted to whatever penances they 
enjoined. They pretended to an extraordinary frugal 
and lived only upon the fruits of the earth., Lucian 
aſcribes to theſe, philoſophers ſeveral new diſcoveries in 


aſtronomy. | 


nzus to a certain ſerics of plants of the DID TXaAII 
claſs. Tab. II. Botany, No 11. and Tab. V. claſs 14+ 
GYMNOTUS, in chthyalogy, the name of a genus dt 
| fiſhes, the characters of Which are theſe: it 1s of the 
malacopterygious kind in the Artedian ſyſtem, but i 
the Linnzan it belongs to the order of apodes; {ir 
branchioſtege membrane contains five bones, and it has 
no fin upon the back; the head is furniſhed with lie 
ral covers; the upper lip with two tentacula; the fe 
are covered with a {kin ;. the body is flatted and carinat- 
of this genus, one of which is an American fil, dee 
- ſcribed by Marcgrave under the name of 255 * 
Another ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed, on account of 1t5 © ; 
trical powers, by the name of the gyn eleflriaty a 
electrical cel, and by the French anguille tremblante. 1 
is a freſh-water fiſh ſound in the river of Surinany, 
South America: the common ſize is from mou. 15 
feet in length, and from ten to ſourteen 1 — 
cunference about the thickeſt part of the 1 Fa 
ever, it is ſaid, that ſome have been ſcen int hi 1 
Surinam which are upwards of twenty ſeet 1 
whoſe ſtroke or — — proved 12 death to | 
received it. Tab. II. Fifhes, NO 129 „ en, 
This fiſh has been Meh the object of ern 


on the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, and large 
by Dr. Garden, in the Phil, Tranf. The t pee 
and flat, and perforated with holes; the upper . mud 

jaws are of an equal length, and for h fide of the 
without teeth; there are two noſtrils "ou 
head, one pair being large and railed abc“ the eyes ae 
the other ſmall and level with the ſkin Prog” 

ſmall, flat, and of a bluiſh colour; due noe fo 
and roundiſh near the head and 2 "reaſe in dept 

it, but gradually diminiſhes in ſize ug "i-th hack 


to the point of the tail, which is 4 . jo 


and ſides are covered with many 11g 


// ̃ͤA. ˙ w. ˙²˙⅛˙·k 22 2 7˙⁊]5·Ü1u Dom 
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from about ſour inches below the bead, 


Jo Be wo ded into four different Iongitudinal Paris, and ox», @ houſe, 3 8 
"in 78 oper part or back, which is roundiſh, and fe- Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſta. 
| ris. the upper he other parts by the lateral lines; theſe | bliſhment of gyu,cea,, being a kind, of manufactories 
905 195 ir riſe juſt above the. pectoral fins, and gradually | managed chietly.by women, for the making, of. cloaths, 
led take t 6 as they run down along the ſides towards the || | furniture, &c. for the emperor's houſhold. Mention js 

3 the coffee ſecond part is the body of the fiſh, or its ſtrong || made of theſe gynæcea, in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian 
tion tail; wie Are ſeparated from the fotmer by the lateral] code, and by divers other authors. _ 

lobi muſcular P is of. a lighter blue colour than the back, and In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, 
with lines z 15 litt e on each ſide, „ ghpmock®s 1 the lower] particularly thoſe of filk, where a number of women ark 
drink ſwells gu 4 ain contracted or ſharpened into the carina, maids are aſſociated and formed into a hody, are called 
1 14 de ſech is the third diviſionz this part is thin and g 828. 

| or ug 1 covered with a-reticulated ſkin of a greyiſh-co- ||GYNZECIA Us, a workman employed in the gynzceum- 
n{mi. 5 . ® arina begins about fix or ſeven inches below In the ancient gynæcea there were men to weave and 
0 te baſe. of the head, and reaches down to the tail; it 1 5 8 en as ſpinning, Kc. being perſormed by 

i pp ſeems to be of a ſtrong muſcular nature, and terminates PKH . ĩ«ĩ e 26 EOS EI. 

I and i” thin edge, on which is ſituated the fourth part or Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gy⸗ 
der e rages 19 now 30,016 galeges. Coquendy, allo, 
then een bout three or four inches beige the bead to | this was « kind of ſervice which princes exaQted of their 
then the end of, the tail.“ The anus of this filt is placed un- |, Tubjedts or'vaſlals, both men and women, whom they 
ce of derneath, and about an inch more forward than the ,. xk for them in their STR 160502005. 5 

: (oral fins 3] theſe. are ſmall, and orbicular in ſnape, and GYNACOCOSMI, Tuve:roroopor in Antiquity; Athenian 

5 this: nee paced, one on each ſide, juſt behind the head, over || , magiſtrates, whoſe bufimeſs it was to regulate the wo- 

„ both "the frramine ſpiratoria, which, are ſmall, and generally || men's apparel, according to the rules of modeſty and 
Ache emed with a Jax ſkin, ſituated in the axille of theſe || decency, | See Grxzcoxomus: 

"oy 8 fins: the chief uſe of theſe, fins ſeems to be to raiſe. the GYNACOCRATUMENT, an ancient people of Sarmatia 
eſs anl head of the fili when,;he-wants.to breathe, which be] . Europza, inhabiting the caſtern banks of the river Ta- 
ſpread does every ſour or five minutes, by raiſing his mouth out] nais, near its opening into the Palus Mæotis; thus call- 
"_ of lde water: this circumſtance ſheus that be, is am- ed, as authors relate, becauſe they had no women among 
office phibious and has lungs; and Dr. Garden concludes, from | them; or, rather, becauſe they were under the domi- 
ey a his foramina ;{þiratoria, that he has branchiæ hkewife. | _ mon r ain fn 39 «ha, lo ogg 
mething The, ſkin of the body is formed into a number of rage | The word is formed of yuyy, woman, and nE], 
(Abs, or annular, bands, which reach acroſs the body to the | vanquiſhed, of apaTze.1 overcome, q. d. overcome by wo- 
9 bale of the carina on each ſide thus it has a worm: like emen. o at ent hug e jo 75 
they ar appearance, and, like the worm tribe, it has allo! a Fa. Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, ſays, they were 

_ power ok. 19 or ſhortening its body, and of 15 thus called, becauſe, after a battle which they loſt againſt 
g to fe. fwimming backwards or forwards. But the moſt, aſto- the Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they 
ta, mbo | ohne property of this ſiſh is its power, exerted at its] were obliged to have a venereal commerce with them, 
Phat hat own pleaſure, of giving an electrical ſhock to any perſon, || in order to get them children: Et quod, victricilus obje- 
the” Ber. or number of perſons joining hands, provided the: firſt || . quantur ad procurandam eis ſobelem. 5 TERS 
Ad touched the fiſh, and the laſt put his hand into the water || Hardouin calls them the huſbands of the A MZ Ons. 
ho dwelt in which it ſwam. The ſhock is conveyed either by the | Amazonum connubia , for, as. the. author obſerves, the 
wide immediate touch of the fith with the hand, or through | word ande mult be retrenched from Pliny, having been 
"Yoſe did the ſame metallic or other conductors which convey the foiſted into the text by people who were not maſters of 
f India; electric fluid; and it is intercepted by the common non- the author's meaning, unde Amazonum conmubiag. 
* * conductors of that fluid. This ſnock has been ſometimes | They who. take the Amazons for. a fabulous people, will 
yy perſon ſtrong enough to paſs through a braſs chain, if the links | conclude the ſame of the Cynæcocratumenians. | 
ele fares were not too numerous, and the chain tenſe. , But in all | GYN AECOCRACY,  GrxzcocRaTla, a petticoat go- 
nes . experiments of this kind, it ſeems to have been neceſſary | vernment, or a ſtate where women have, or may have, 
frugality to form a proper communication between the different | the ſupreme command. Reit hb? | RD 
| Pe parts of the fiſh; though ſome perſons have affirmed, | The word is formed of yuryy yoranes, Woman, and upa= 
yeries in hat they were ſhocked by touching him only with one | ves, authority, power, government. "of 
fan band: in this caſe, however, ſome unobſerved commu-| In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynecccracies the 
1 by Lin- meation may have produced the effect. The ſurpriſing | French value themſelves, and think they are greatly 
AI power which this fiſh poſſeſſes, ſeems to have been de-] happy, that their monarchy is not gyn@cocratic. | 
{+ 14. ligned for its defence and ſubſiſtence; the exerciſe of it | 6 YN AZCOMASTOS, of yuyn, woman, and N , Fo 
genus of in the latter view is obſervable, whenever ſmall fiſhes, | bear, a term uſed by the ancients, to expreſs a man whoſe 
1s of the which are a part of its food (as well as worms and ani- | breaſts are large and turgid like thoſe of women, and 
a, but in mal food in general) are thrown into the water; for] afford milk. _ 3 é 
des; he theſe are firſt ſtruck, till they are dead or ſtupiſied, and | It was an obſervation among the ancients, that ſuch men 
and it has afterwards ſwallowed, If one of theſe ſmall fiſhes be | were naturally impotent. Paulus Egineta obſetves, that 
vith late taken out of the veſſel where the gymnotus is, after it has | the breaſts of men as well as women ſwell at the time of 
the eyes Fas apparently killed, and put into freſh water, it will | puberty, but that thoſe of women continue ſwelled, and 
d carinit- 2 revive again. In ſome cafes, the death, or apparent | thoſe of men ſubſide again, except in the caſe of the 
ye ſpecies cath of its prey, is not effected without ſeveral repeated | gynecomaſtsi, where they remain turgid, and become in 


| thocks, which 


| fill, de- | 
$4 according to the occaſion. 


Theſe electrical qualities de- 


fits elec- pend on particular organs, which have been diſſected and | 
Aricus Of YA deſcribed by Mr, J. Hunter : of theſe organs | 
ate, Thi : 05 are two pair, a larger and a ſmaller, placed on each | 
rinamy in e the fiſh, and ſeparated from one another; and they | 
ee to fu conſtitute, perhaps, more than one third of the whole | 
hes in ci _ The ſtructure of the organs conſiſts of flat par- 
dy ; hov- ons or ſepta, and croſs divifons between them, by |. 
je ner N of thin plates or membranes; of which tranſverſe 

long, an blates there are, in an inch of length, about 240, which 


thole who multiply the ſur 


| nerves in this fiſh, which are appropriate - 

mination cile of its electrical powers, aud Wbſch ile partei | 
li E 5 the medulla ſpinalis, whence they iſſue in pairs be- 

minute N all the vertebræ of the ſpine, and ſupply the or- 
1is lg | 5 85 wr much larger than thoſe that are beſtowed on 
and oy | 12 er part for the purpoſes of ſenſation and action. 
de -_ * bre $ anatomic; deſcription is illuſtrated by three | 
ide ol. t 10 or a farther account of the electrical property | 
ie 25 ; hey liſh, fee TOR TE DO. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part | 
| 7 00 i 1 P. 94. art, 11. p. 102. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 39. 

. 1 | | ; 
ance n | ian. among the cients, the apartment of the 
5 in 1 N 0 a ſeparate place, in the inner part of the | 
Kev vogel in ons 17 women keep themſelves retired, em- 
red . 5 8 Pintung, out of the fight of the men. 


ave been obſerved to increaſe in ſtrength | 


face in the whole to a vaſt extent. The | 


* ow & 


p 
ö 


rid of it. 


pony 
' GYN ACONOMUS, the name of a magiſtrate of Athens, 
who had the cenſure and inſpection of the women. 


GYNASIA, a word uſed by the writers in medicine, ſome- 


G VN 


- The word is componnded of che Greek Yor, a womzr, 


time more and more fo, as the fat increaſes under them. 


As this ſwelling of the breaſts gave a ſuſpicion of impo- 
tency, thoſe who laboured under that deformity, uſually 
had recourſe to a very painful operation in ſurgery to get 
An inciſion was made in the form of a cref- 
cent in the lower part of the breaſt, then the ſkin being 
drawn back, the .fat was taken out, and the lips of the 

wound healed by means of a ſuture. When the breaſts 

were very large and hung down, they made two inci- 
fons, one within the other, meeting at the extremities, 
and then ſeparating all the ſkin between them, they took 


out the fat: and finally, if the diſeaſe returned, or they 


had performed the operation imperfeQly, leaving ſome 
behind, they repeated the whole a ſeeond time. 


s. # . 


; 
The word is compounded of the Greek, yuyny wuratxcs, 
Woman, and Vopaosy law. ; | 
There were ten gmaconoms; their buſineſs was to inform 
themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of 
that city, and to puniſh ſuch as miſbehaved themſelves, 
or 3 the common bounds of modeſty and de- 
cency. 2 | | 

They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe 
whom they had cenſured, or condemned to any mulcty 
forfeiture, penance, or other penalty. 


timey 


% 


GYNANDRIA, in 
in the Linnæan ſy 


CATION, and Tab. of Botany, claſs 20. 
| The word is formed of the Ga Frmale, and arnp, 
male. 


The general character of this clafs of plants is + mag | 
Mothers, 


ſtyle, and bears oh it both the piſtil and ſtamina. Th 


this obſervation of the difference of the nectaria, which | 
is owing to Linnæus, is much to be preferred, as being 
both more certain and more obvious. The ſtructure of 


to be diſtinguiſhed in the flower : the ftamina are always | 
which are of a narrow ſhape below, and are naked, and 
of an orange; theſe are covered each with a ſmall cell, 
which is 
margin of t | 
ſule, containing only one cell, and formed of three | 


which is placed within each valve. This order compre- 


orders are, 


but this is only owing to the ſingular diſpoſition of the | 
| pos of fructification in theſe flowers, as deſcribed above. | 


© 


It is found to be a very eaſy ſtone to form by tools, and 
therefore the Arabs build with it in ſome of the places in 
the neighbourhood of the quarries, but they are forced |. 
to make the walls very thick, as the ſtone is ſo ſoft and 
_ crumbly. The building called Arſoffa, or Arſoffa Emir, | 


ſoftneſs of the ſtone, and the redneſs of the mortar, have 


many places. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 218. 
* GYPSINUM 


was by ſome called Cyprinum metallum, becauſe frequently | 
GYPSOCHI, artiſts who work in plaiſter. See Parani- 
GYPSOPHYLA, in Boram, a genus of the decandria di- 


at the top; it hath five oval blunt petals, and ten awl- 


GYPSUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a claſs of 


opening with five valves, filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
bea 


Himes for the mtxsT®va; and ſometimes for the L. o- 


CHIA. ; | 1 
Botauy, the twentieth claſs of plants 
ſtem, in which the male and female 
parts of the flower are joined at their origin the ſtamina 
or male parts of which grow to the piſtilor female part, 


and not to the receptacle of the feed. See FrRvutTrri- 


vious : they are diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight from a 

by the ſtamina being placed upon the ſtyle; or, in other 
words, the receptacle is elongated into the form of a 
is 
claſs contains eight orders. Tab. VI. Botany, claſs 20. 
The order of the diandria, the firſt of this claſs, is a 
very natural diſtinction among plants, and its genera 
differ from one another in no other grand particular but | 
the nectaria. Botaniſts, in 
of this order of plants, which are either teſticulated or 
palmated, to be a very certain mark of diſtinction; but 


the fructification in this order of plants is very fingular : 

the germen of the piſtil is always contorted, and the 

are five in number; the two external ones often 
r 


orm themſelves into a galea, the lower lip of which | 
Forms the neQtarium, which ſupplies the place of a fixth | 
_ petal and a piſtil: the ſtyle is athxed to the interior mar- 


gin of the nectarium, ſo that it and its ſtigma are ſcarce 
two filaments, very ſhort, and ſupporting two antheræ, 
divided into ſeveral lobes, in the manner of the pulp | 


on the inner 


en downwards, and growing — 
veſſel is a cap- 


nectarium: the fruit or ſee 


valves: the ſeeds are very numerous, and as ſmall as 
grains of duſt, and are affixed to a flender receptacle, 


hends nine _ the orchis, ſatyrium, &c. the other | 
the : 


| 


this claſs have a ſtrange, | 


different from that of all other plants in their flowers; 


innzi, Gen. Plant. p. 451. . 
YPSINE „tone, a name given by ſome writers to the 6 yp- | 
SUM, or foſſil ſubſtance, of which the powder called 
plaiſter of” Paris is made by calcination. There are in | 
many parts of Arabia vaſt rocks of this ſtone; it re- 
ſembles alabaſter, but is ſofter, and of a more lax texture. 


which ſeems the remains of a monaſtery, is built wholly 


of this ſtone ; and when the ſun ſhines upon it, the walls | 


2 ſuch a luſtre, that they dazzle the eyes; but the 


conſpired to make it a very ruinous pile at preſent, though | 

of no great antiquity, the ſtones having ſplit and mould- 

ered away in the walls, and the foundations failed in | 
150. 

metallum, in the Natural 22 of the An- 

ctents, a name uſed ſor the common lapis fpecularis, of 

which they often made windows as we do of glaſs. It 


found in Cyprus. 
GRAMMATICE, 


gynia Elaſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
permanent bell-ſhaped empalement, cut into five parts 


ſhaped ſtamina in the centre is ſituated a globular ger- 
men, which becomes a globular capſule with one cell, 


ere are ſeveral ſpecies, which are plants of no great 
uty. 


N, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
— * to the ſaxifraga antiquorum, or ſaxifrage of the 


4 


ral, have judged the roots 


riandria, including four genera ; tetran- | 
dria, containing one genus; pentandria, containing three | 
| E an containing two; decandria, contain- 
ing two; dodecandria, including one genus; and poly- 

andria, containing three genera. 

The flowers of all the plants of 
and, as it may be called, monſtrous appearance, very 


ders it much fuperior in hardneſs 


Gry$UM is uſed in the Canaries 


Gresv M ftriatum, firiated plaifter-ſfoney'it Vo 6 glof TRI 


4 


| It is of a rude, irregular, and unequal 


6 Vb 


wy ner n of which are theſs: f * | 
poſed of ſmall flat particles, irreputarty .,) ** tot. | 
giving the whole a e Come g 2 nged, at 
the ſofter matbles z they are bright, plofly, and jv neo 
degree tranſparent; not flexile nor ele. n wil 


menſtruums, and calcine very eaſily in the fire in 


Gypſum is found in very large quantiti > 
the. globe, forming he ve Thaing ar m Partzof 
bills, as in the neighbotirhood of Pars. k f ad 
cryſtallized or regularly diſpoſed 3 but in its wo 
tion aſſumes a variety of forms; In ſome nk. 
compoſed of large, tranſparent, thin laminz, 
ſo applied to each other as to conſtitute m 
arent as cryſtal: in this form it is called lapis fern 
n other caſes, it is cryſtallized in Ariæ, like # won 
plied tongirudinally to each other: thi jg ag 
755 m. And ſometimes a large quantity of wan 
ound in ſhall irregular cryſtals, joined together 1 
fo confiderable maſſes of ſemi-tranſparent n 
lated ſtones, commonly called gypſeous Fey, tony 
We alſo meet with'a rhomboidal gypſeous ſtone calle 1 
alfo sKLENITERS 1 and other gp fem: are found conf 
ing of differently formed eryitals, as hexagonal pul 
lelspipedons an PERS . 
Gypfters is 3 ſhed from calcareous earths by ti 
diffolving and efferveſcing with acids; but M. Baume ch. 
ſerves, that it may in ſome meaſure be diſſolyed bi acide: 
however, in this ſtate, it is ſeparated by cryſtallization, 
without retaining any part of the acid: ke quick 
lime does not harden, as gypſum does, without the add. 
tion of fand or cement. It has been obſerved by Mr. 
Pott, in his Lithogeogneſia, that gypſum cannot be fuſe | 
without addition by the moſt violent fire of furnaces; 
but Mr. D*Arcet has found that all gypſcous tones any 
earths are fuſible in this way by a violent and long con. 


fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with or diff jah Bun 


tinued heat. 1 
The author of the Chemical Dictionary infers, frontthe 


various properties of gypſum, that it is nothing elſe than 
calcareous earth ſaturated with vitriolic acid; or that it 


is a true SELENITES, Its want of hardneſs, its tranſ. 
parency, its cryſtallization, and its ſolubility in watts 


ed from its faline character. It cannot be com- 

ined with any acid, becauſe it is naturally ſaturated 
with the vitriohe acid. It requires much water to diſſohe 
it, on account of its ſelenitic quality, or on account of the 
great quantity of earth which it contains, and the intimacy 
with which this earth is united with the vitriolic acid. It 
calcination is nothing elſe than the ſubtraCtion of the water 
of its cryſtallization. The properties of quick-lime, which 


it acquires by calcination, are owing either to the ſuper- 


abundant calcareous earth which it may contain, of ta 
ther to the fubttaction of a part of the vitriohc acid, 
which is engaged during calcination, by touching fone 


inflammable matter with which the acid unites and forms 


ſulphur. And, finally, the hardening of plaiſter, when 
calcined and mixed with water, may proceed from 3 


mixture of thoſe parts, which, by calcination, have be- 
come quick- lime, with other parts which have not ze. 


quired that quality, and which ſerve as a cement to the 
former z. or it proceeds from the g ſum reſuming the 
water of its cryſtallization, and again cryſtallizing pre- 
cipitately and confuſedly. Art. Gypſum. | 
All the ſpecies burn with a very flight degree of fire, 8 
that which is commonly called after of Paris; but dle 
ſofter require the ſmaller degrees of fire, and, in pow 
ral, the harder and more marbly make the better plaitter 
The common way of burning this ſtone into plaiſte, b 
too light to give it all the hardneſs it is capa leo * 
is reported by many, that a greater degree of heat * 
and, it is faid, tha 
the artificial marble, with which the whole 7 by 
Munich is adorned, and which the elector of 7 
eſteems more than marble, for which it 18 ** wy 
all that ſee it, is made of the common fun, he fr 
in the ordinary -way, and afterwards put gh i 
again in a copper vefſel, and ſuffered to boi pho 
ike water, for a long time: when this boiling n 
itſelf, the matter is taken out, and _— 4 
ſuch as are uſed in A are mixed wit Ade Y 
proportions z which, on. the wetting it . of Paris 
working it in the common manner of pls "f 
diffuſe thetnſelves, and imitate the vew © © 
marble. Phil. Tranſ. Ne g1. 


mi he u. 
The method of preparing it will be ſheun under 


ticle Mosaic. | edy for 
way of re 
LM quantity ras 


rat Hifi) 


their wine; and about Malaga a 
up with the juice of their grapes. 


the name commonly uſed for the whiti 
enentn, withſhort thick filaments. lk 
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GypsUM tymphaicum 


GYR 


zahle texture 
15 bent or eighteen inches over, but always broad 
and flat, its thickneſs being uſually but an inch and a 
half, and in the broadeſt pieces ſeldom much more than 
deo inches: it is compoſed of conſiderably large and 
coarſe longitudinal filaments, running uſually very evenly 
through the maſs: it is eaſily fiſhle in a perpendicular di- 
fection, that is parallel to the arrangement of theſe fila- 
ments: it is of a dall whitiſh colour, and its filaments, 
when examined fingly, have a ſlight ſhare of tranſparency. 
It will not at all give fire with ſteel, or ferment with 
aqua fortis, but very readily calcines to a perfectly white 
ſubſtance. Tt is found in clay and marle-pits, among the 
ſtrata of gravel and in the fiſſures of ſtone, and is com- 
mon in Yorkſhire and other parts of the kingdom. 
The Germans uſe it in fluxing the ſulphureous ores 
of metals; and our druggiſts ſell it under the name of 
Engliſh talc, for cleanſing of filver lace. | 
is a name given by the ancients to 
the white chalk, which was eſteemed by them for the 


_ cleanſing of cloths, and which makes an excellent plaiſ- 
ter or cement without previous burning. See CA x nativ 

GYPSY, a name given to a ſet of vagrants. See ECG Y 
TIANS. | 


GYRFALCON, in Zoology, the name of a large and fierce 


* of FALCON, called in Engliſn the jerfalcon. 


ts name is a compound of the German gyr, which ſig- 


Vol., II. Ne 162. 


found in maſſes of various ſizes, from 


hifies a vultur, and falco, th It is the largeſt of 
; 'alco, the falcon. It is the larg 
an the on ng 3 its . is flatted, and of 15 
the throat is of a pure white; its beak very 
g g ne but ſhort, and of a bluiſh en 1 Wis 
xt 75 belly are marked with narrow lines; thinly 
8 N and pointing down; the wings with large heart- 
b pe 2 z the middle feathers of the tail with a few 
py j = 165 are INS and ſtrong, and feathered a little 
pal fog ces, and both they and the feet are of a 
t 18 a very bold and daring bird attackin Ry 
It all ot 
5 reſerve, and particularly the Wen 410 ek 
| rr . e rer are all afraid of this. It is ſome- 
bite . | 
2 8 8 85 formerly in high eſteem when 


GYRINUS, in Z n r i 
116 78 vology, a name uſed for a ſpecies of the 
8 among Sportſmen. See GIRLEt. 
* » GYROMANTIA, a kind of DIVIxATTOx, 
On by walking round, or in a circle. . 
The word is compounded of „ ci | 
payTEuy Sein 0 ? 4 cos OT . w_ 
1 in Eccleſiaſtical Mriters, monks, who leav- 
ing their monaſteries, under pretence of piety, wanderetl 
_ from one Mow: rmx houſe to another. | 
e lame appellation was alſo gi ieſts w 
nor cans P on was a ſo given to prieſts who left 
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| Is the eighth letter of our alphabet, and the 
fixth conſonant. | LE 
Varro, De Re Ruſtica, lib. iii. cap. 1. calls the 


9 


3 by only a gentle contraction of the trachea. 
ence it has been diſputed, whether or no the þ be a real 
letter. | | 


Some will only have it to be an aſpiration, or ſpirit, be- 


cauſe its ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, 
of later ages at leaſt, do not place it in the line with the 
other letters, but put it over the head of the letter which 


follows it; though it ſhould ſeem they anciently wrote it | 


in the ſame line with the reſt. 


The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imita- | 
tors of the Greeks, have, on their authority, generally | 
_ diſallowed the h as a letter; and the moderns have here- | 


in followed the Latins, urging, that it is ſounded only 
by a ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, without any confor- 


mation of the organs of ſpeech, and therefore that it is | 


no letter. However, others maintain that the , like all 


other aſpirates, from the time it is aſpirated, and for this | 


very reaſon that it is aſpirated, is not only a letter, but 


a real conſonant ; it being a motion, or effort of the la- 
rynx, to modify the ſound of the vowel that follows; as 


is evident in the words heaven, health, hero, &c. where 


the vowel e is differently modified from what it is in the 
words endive, eating, elect, &c. and ſuch modification is | 


all that is eſſential to a conſonant. They add, that the 
5 is either a letter, or / and z are none; thoſe being no 
more than hiſſing aſpirations z and that they who exclude 
the Y from among the letters, as conceiving it only a 
mark of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial con- 
ſonants h and , and ſay they are only marks of certain 
- motions of the lips, &c. Hence they conclude that the 


Y is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 


i. e. a conſonant, to the pronunciation whereof the throat 


concurs, in a particular manner, more than in any other | 


of the organs of voice. 


It is true, in many words beginning with +, the aſpira- 

tion is very weak, and almoſt inſenſible; the / in thoſe | 
caſes not doing its office: but it does not ceaſe to be a4 
conſonant on that ſcore, more than the various other con- 
ſonants, which we write but do not pronounce; as the 
in quick, &c. and ſeveral other letters, particularly in | 


the Hebrew, French, &c. Nor does it ceaſe to be a con- 
ſonant, becauſe it does not hinder the eliſion of the fore- 
going vowel, when another vowel follows in the ſubſe- 


quent word; for then m would undergo the ſame diſqua- 


lification. | | | | | 
M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Y; the one an aſ- 
pirate, which he allows a conſonant, the other a mute, 


Which he conſiders as a vowel. Now, it is certain, the | 


aſpirated h is a conſonant ; but the mute þ is no vowel, 
as having no peculiar or proper ſound diſtinct from that 
of the vowel, or diphthong, immediately following it. 

When the h is preceded by a c, the two letters together 


have frequently the ſound of the Hebrew U, with a point | 


over the right horn: as in charity, &c. 
In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in 


that language with the letter x, the ch, which begins 


them in Engliſh, has generally the ſound of a &, as in 
echo, chorus, &c. though it is ſometimes ſoftened a little, 
as in Cherſoneſus, & e. 

After a p, the his always pronounced together with the 
P, like an /; as in phraſes, Phili/tines, phlegm, phlebatomy, 
philoſophy, Phoceans, & c. Moſt words of this claſs are 
either proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the 
Greek, or the Oriental languages; and written in Greek 
with a e, and with a © in the others. 

The h in Engliſh is ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning 
of a word, or where it immediately precedes a vowel, 


h, afflatus; and Martianus Capella ſays it is 


” 


— 
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as houſe, behaviour, &c. Where it is followed 
ſonant, it has no ſound, according to the preſen 
nunciation. 
In ancient authors we frequently meet with 5 put 3-0. + 
of f, as haba for faba; but this is . Par, 
in the Spaniſh tongue, where moſt of the words borroy | 
from the Latin beginning with an /, take the þ in e 
of it: as hablar, for fabulari; habo, for fabus; had for 
Fatum. For the relation which þ has to the Folic di 
gamma, ſee the letter F. | | 
The afpirate or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the 
ſame with our h, is alſo frequently changed in the Latin 
for an 5s; dag, ſal; ira, ſeptem; i, ſex; ip no, ferps; 
nov ſemis 3 de, ſus, 8c. The þ is alfo uſed for fn, 
other letters, enumerated at large by Paſſerat, De Lite. 
rarum inter ſe Cognatione & Permutatione. 
Anciently the Y was put for ch; thus Chlidoveus was 
formed H/udovicus, as it is read on all the coins of the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and it was on this account, 
that they wrote Hludovicus with an h. In courſe of time, 
the ſound of the þ being much weakened, or entirely 
ſuppreſſed, the Y was dropt, and the word was written 
 Ludovicus. In like manner we read Hlataire, Hlavis, &c. 
F. Lobineau will have this difference to have riſen from 
the differences in the pronunciation. Such, ſays he, as 


by a con- 


t pro- 


could not pronounce the guttural, wherewith theſe tuo 


words begin, ſubſtituted a c for it; and they who pro- 
nounced it ſo, wrote it after the ſame manner: but ſuch 
as were accuſtomed to pronounce the guttural, wrote it 
| likewife. He might have added, that ſuch as could not 
pronounce it, at length abſolutely rejected it, and both 
wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lolaire, &c. Some learned men 
have conjectured, that the h ſhould have been detached 
from the name; and that it ſignified lord, from the La- 
tin herus, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 
the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Ph 
lipe, for Don Philip. But as it is likewiſe found before 
the names of ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter 
was there uſed to denote the rough, harſh pronunciation 
of the ancient Franks. TN 
In reality, the moſt ancient way of writing the names > 
theſe French kings, was not by /, but by ch; where the 
e ſeems to have ſtood for $9ing, King, and the þ was in- 
ſerted to give the c a guttural ſound. 5 
The h is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; 28 Het 
rolus, hcalendis, & e. for Carolus, calender, Kc. 
H, among the Ancients, was alſo a numeral letter, 
ing 200, according to the verſe: 


H coque ducentos per fe deſignat habendss. 


When a daſh is drawn at the top of the II, it {ignite 
two hundred thouſand. See what has becn obler ved 02 
this ſubject under the letter A. ke 
HABAKKUK, one of the twelve leſſer prophets. dete 
prophecies are taken into the canon of the Old leb 
ent. 6 | a 
The name is written in Hebrew with 1 Heth; and bg 
nifics a wre/?/er, or grappiey. 
him Abbaktoun. 
The preciſe time is not Fe ho 
fied A from his predicting the ruin of tle jon 
Chaldeans, it may be concluded that he "Y of Jolub 
rary with Jeremiah, and propheGied in the 0 ig 
His prophecy only conſiſts of three chapters: Jong, prac 
HABDALA, or HABH DALAI, a Jewith ceren ny, 


s 1k. day evening. 
tiſed among that people every ſabbath day {parato 


ſignity- 


known when Haba 


The word is Heb: ew, and literally ſignites.“ 
is ſormed of Gy, bada!, to ſeparate 3 Mn 
ing looked upon as the diviſion 1 parting d to prevens 
from the reſt of the week. tablilhe | 


their being too haſty in ending 
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4; the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin 
bun very maſter of a family lights a torch or flam- 
10 appeany* lealt a lamp with two wicks. A little box of 
al woe prepated, and a glaſs of wine taken; then 
ſpices 18 2 'ehearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and 
bang. they all ſmell at them; and, after a few ce- 
the ſpices erformed about the torch, or lamp, tbey caſt 
er 6 conſecrated wine into the flame; every body 
T thus they break up, wiſhing each other, not 
a good week. 
een fene, is a writ that lies for bring- 
. or ſo many of them as refuſe to come 
ng 


_ n the venire facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought to 


taſtes 3 


aps bis TRIX GAS Juratores in the court of king's 
az bb 
bench. 
Has Els 
. y 0 
72 or in a court of franchiſe; having offered ſuf- 
ſeient bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable, 


corpus, in Law, a writ, which a man indicted and 


may have out of the king's bench, thereby to remove him- 


ſelf thither, at his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the 


har thereof. 5 | 1 
The order, in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorari out 


of the chancery, directed to the ſaid juſtices, for remov- 


ing the indictment into the king's bench; and upon that 
to procure this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to 
he brought at a certain day. | EY 

This writ is alſo uſed to bring the body of a perſon into 
court, who is committed to any gaol, either in criminal 
or civil cauſes 3 and a habeas corpus will remove a perſon 
and cauſe from one court and priſon to another. Of this 
there are various kinds: ſuch is the habeas corpus ad re- 
one whois confined by the proceſs of ſome inferior court; 
in order to remove the priſoner, and charge him with 


this new action in the courts above: ſuch is that ad /a- | 


iifaciendumy when a priſoner bath had judgment againſt 
him in an action, and the plaintiff is deſirous to bring 

him up to ſome ſuperior court to charge him with proceſs 
| of execution. Such alſo are thoſe ad proſequendum, teſ- 
tificandum, deliberandum, &c. which iſſue when it is ne- 


celſary to remove a priſoner, in order to proſecute or 


bear teſtimony in any court, or to be tried in the proper 
likewiſe, the common writ ad faciendum et recipiendum, 
which iſſues out of any of the courts of Weſtminſter- 
hall, when a perſon is ſued in ſome inferior juriſdiction, 
and is deſirous to remove the action into the ſuperior 
court; commanding the inferior judges to produce the 
body of the defendant, together with the day and cauſe 


of his caption and detainer, whence the writ is ſrequently |. 
denominated an habeas corpus cum cauſa, to do and receive | 


whatſoever the king's court ſhall conſider in that behalf. 
This is a writ grantable of common right, without any 
motion in court; and it inſtantly ſuperſedes all proceed- 


ings in the court below. But the great and efficacious 


unt in all manner of illegal confinement is that of ha- 
beas corpus ad ſubjiciendum, directed to the perſon detain- 
ing another, and commanding him to produce the body 


of the priſoner, with the day and caule of his caption | 


anddetention, to do, ſubmit to, or receive the award of 
the judge or court. This is a high prerogative writ, iſ- 


lung by the common law out of the court of king's | 


bench, not only in term-time, but alſo during the vaca- 
on, by a fiat from the chief juſtice, or any other of 
the judges, and running into all parts of the king's do- 
minons. In this court it is neceſſary to apply for this 


vw N ba . . 43 +, 0 
Wit by motion to the court, as of certiorari, prohibition, 


I I &c. ſhewing ſome probable cauſe, why the 
party's 10 09 power of the crown is called in to the 
. oo 3 and when a probable ground is ſhewn, 
1 2 15 y is umpriloned without juſt cauſe, che writ 
ba 5 pus is en a writ of right, which may not 
nine ut ought to be granted to every man that is 

ed to priſon, or detained there, or otherwiſe re- 


firained, though 
prny-council, or 3 command oſ the king, the 

e Writ of habeas corpus 
common law of the land, 
unjuſtly impriſoned, to pr 
Wules baving been introdu 


as a remedy for ſuch as were 
ocure their liberty; but many 
1 ced into the mode of granting 
kites, Ace — ary to prevent them by modern ſta- 
tis enaQte Fog WL by the petition of right, 3 Car. I. 
Uined, with, that no freeman {hall be impriſoned or de- 
Wer 2cco; ting _ ſhewn, to which he may make an- 


ay perſon be de And by 16 Car. I. cap. 10. if 

A 

Than. court, or by command of the king's ma- 

of 2ny of 3 or by warrant of the council - board, or 

bis counſel Abr L council, he ſhall, upon demand of 
» ave a writ of habeas corpus, to bring his 
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This is of the ſame nature in the common pleas, 


juriſdiction wherein the fact was committed. Such is, 


was originally ordained by the 


ned of his liberty by order or decree | 


| 


ned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before the juſtices | 


houdendum, when a man bath a cauſe of action againſt | 


body before the court of king's bench or common pleas ; 
who ſhall} determine whether the cauſe of his commit- 
ment be juſt, and thereupon do as to juſtice ſhall apper- 


tain. 'The methods of obtaining this are farther pointed 


out and enforced by 31 Car. II. cap. 2. See the next 
article. CE 


Hayeas corprs act is the famous ſtatute 31 Car. IT. cap. 2. 


which ſome have called the ſecond Magna Charta, and 
bulwark of Engliſh liberty. The ſubtlance of this im- 


portant ſtatute is compriſed in the following particulars ; 


viz. 1. That the writ of habeas corpus ſhall be returned, 
and the priſoners brought up within a limited time ac- 
cording to the diſtance, not exceeding in any caſe twenty 
days. 2. That ſuch writs ſhall be endorſed as granted 
in purſuance of this act, and ſigned by the perſon award- 
ing them. 3. That on complaint and requeſt in writing 
by or on behalf of any perſon committed and charged 
with any crime (unleſs committed for treaſon or felony, 


expreſſed in the warrant, or for ſuſpicion of the ſame, 


or as acceſlary thereto before the fact, or convicted or 
charged in execution by legal proceſs) the lord chancel- 
lor, or any of the twelve judges, in vacation, upon view- 
ing a copy of the warrant or affidavit, that a copy is de- 
nied, ſhall (unleſs the party bas neglected for two terms 
to apply to any court for his enlargement) award a habeas 
corpus for ſuch priſoner, returnable immediately before 


himſelf, or any other of the judges; and upon the re- 


turn made thall diſcharge the party, if bailable, upon 
giving ſecurity to appear and anſwer to the accuſation in 


the proper court of judicature. 4. That otficers and 


keepers neglecting to make due returns, or not deliver— 
ing to the priſoner or his agent within fix hours after de- 
mand a copy of the warrant of commitment, or ſhifting 
the cuſtody of a priſoner from .one to another, without 
ſuthcient reaſon or authority (ſpecified in the act) ſhall 
for the firlt offence forfeit 100/. and for the ſecond of- 
fence 200/. to the party grieved, and be diſabled to hold 
his office. 5. That no perſon, once delivered by habeas 
corpus, {hall be recommitted for the ſame offence, on pe- 
nalty of 500/. 6. That every perſon committed for trea- 
ſon or felony ſhall, if he requires it, the firſt week of 


the next term, or the firit day of the next ſeſſion of oyer 
and terminer, be indicted in that term or ſeſſion, or elſe 


admitted to bail; unleſs the king's witneſſes cannot be 
produced at that time; and if acquitted, or if not in- 
dicted and tried in the ſecond term or ſeſſion, he ſhall be 
diſcharged from his impriſonment for ſuch imputed of- 
fence ; but that no perſon, after the aſſiſes ſhail be opened 
for the county in which he is detained, ſhall be.removed 
by habeas corpus, till after the aſſiſes are ended; but ſhall 


be left to the juſtice of the judges of aſſiſe. 7. That any 


ſuch priſoner may more for and obtain his habeas corpus, 
as well out of the chancery or exchequer, as out of the 
king's bench or common pleas; and the lord chancellor 


or judges denying the ſame, on fight of the warrant or 


oath that the ſame is refuſed, forfeit ſeverally to the party 
grieved the ſum of 5oo/. 8. That this writ of habeas 
corpus thall run into the counties palatine, cinque ports, 
and other privileged places, and the iſlands of Jerſey and 


Guernſey. 9. That no inhabitant of England (except 


perſons contracting, or convicts praying to be tranſported, 


or having committed ſome capital offence in the place to 

which they are ſent) ſhall be ſent priſoner to Scotland, 
Ireland, Jerſey, Guernſey, or any places beyond the ſeas, - 

Within or without the king's dominions; on pain that 


the party committing, his adviſers, aiders, and aſſiſtants. 
ſhall forfeit to the party grieved a ſum not leſs than 500/7. 
to be recovered with treble coſts ; ſhall be diſabled to bear 


any oſſice of truſt or profit; ſhall incur the penalties of 
fpremunire, and ſhall be incapable of the king's pardon. 


And, left this act ſhould be evaded, by demanding un- 
reaſonable bail, or ſureties, for the priſoner's appearance, 
it is declared by 1 W. & M. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. that exceſ- 
five bail ought not to be required. | 


In conſequence of this act, it is now expected by the 


court, that, upon writs of habeas corpus at the common 


law, the writ ſhould be immediately obeyed, without 


waiting for any a/:as or pluries; otherwiſe an attachment 
will iſſue. Blackſt. Comm. vol. iii. p. 136, &c. 


 HABENA, in Surgery, the name of a BANDAGE contrived 


to keep the lips of a wound together, and fave the pain- 
ful operation of as R. | 


HABENDUM, in Law, a word of courſc in a conveyance. 


In every conveyance are two principal parts, the premijes, 
and the habendum : the office of the ſirſt is to expreſs 
the name of the grantor, the grantee, and the thing 


granted. 


he habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general 
implication, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſed in 
the premiles, is by the Habendum controuied and qua— 
lifted. | 


Thus in a leaſe of two perſons, the habendim to — toe 5 
| 1 Cy 
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life, alters the general implication of the joint tenancy | 
in freehold, which ſhould paſs by the premiſes, if the 
. habendum were not. 

HABENTIA, in Law, ſignifies riches. In ſome ancient 
charters, habentes homines is taken for rich men; and we 
read, nec rex ſuum paſtum requirat, vel habentes homines, 

uos nos dicimus feaſting men. t 
HABERDASHER, in Commerce, a ſeller of hats, and other 
— ſmall wares. 

The maſter and wardens of the company of Haberdaſbers 
in London, calling to their aſſiſtance one of the company 
of cappers, and another of the hat-makers, and mayors, 
&c. of towns, may ſearch the wares of all hatters who 
work hats with foreign wool, and who have not been 
apprentices to the trade, or whodye them with any thing 
but copperas and galls, or woad and madder; in which 
caſes they are liable to penalties by ſtat. 8 Eliz. cap. 7. 
and 5 Geo. II. cap. 22. | | 
For the etymology of this denomination, fee BERDAS11. 

HABERDASHERS hoſpital. See HOSPITAL. 

HABERE Vacias poſſeſſionem is a writ that lies where one 
has recovered a term for years in an action of ejectment, 
in order to put him into poſſeſſion again. 


HaBERE acids, ſeiſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where | 


a man has recovered lands in the king's court ; directed 
to the ſheriff, commanding him to give him the ſeiſin 
thereof. : 
This writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the records of a 
fine, directed to the ſheriff of the county where the lands 
lie; commanding him to give to the cognizee, or to his 
heirs, ſciſin of the land whereof the fine is levied. | 
In the execution of theſe writs, the ſheriff may take with 
him the poſſe comitatus, and may juſtify breaking open 
doors, if the poſſeſſion be not quietly ſurrendered. But 
if it be peaceably yielded, the delivery of a twig, a turf, 
or the ring of the door, in the name of ſciſin, is ſufli- 
cient execution of the writ. | 
There is alſo a writ called HABERE facias ſciſinam, ub: rex 
habuit annum, diem, & vaſium; which lies for the deli- 
very of lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had 


HaBFERE facias viſum is a writ that lies in divers caſes, as 
in dower, formedon, &c. where a view 1s to be taken of 
the land or tenement in queſtion. 


HABERGION, or HavuBrERGEON, HABERGETUM, a 


taken his due of a perſon's lands, who was convict of | 
P | 7 


* . . « ö 
coat of mail; an ancient piece of defenſive armour, in 


form of a coat, deſcending from the neck to the middle; 


and formed of little iron rings, or maſhes, linked into 


each Sher. | | 8 
The word is alſo written haberge, hauberge, haubere, hau- 
bert, hauther, hautbert, and hauberꝶ. Spelman takes it to 


have been formed from the ancient French hault, high, | 


and berg, armour, covering; as ſerving to defend the up- 


per part of the body. Du-Cange and Skinner chooſe to 


derive it from the Belgie hals, or Teutonic haltz, neck, 
and bergen, to coder; as if it were a peculiar defence for 
the neck. Others will have it formed of al, alla, q. d. 


all, and bergen, to cover; as importing it a cover for the 


Whole body. . 5 
 HABHAZZIS, in Botany, a name given by Leo Africanus, 


and ſome other of the writers of geography, to a plant | 
growing in many parts of Africa, which they ſay pro-“ 


_ duces its fruit under the earth in form of ſmall round 


globules, which are much eſteemed as food, and have the | 
taſte of an almond. The fruit, as it is called, is no other | 


than the disjunct tubera of the root, which are con- 


nected by fibres or ſtrings, and are in the propagation of | 


the plant very uſeful to its ſpreading over a large ſpot of 
ground in a little time; all the fibres which ſhoot out 
\ horizontally from the root being terminated by theſe tu- 
bera, and each of theſe ſending out on the oppolite fide 
ſeveral other fibres, which at due diſtances produce other 


tubera. The Africans dig up the ground at random near | 
to the place where they ſee any of theſe plants, and | 


never fail of picking up a great number of them. The 
plant which produces them is the TaRs1, and they are 


caten in many other places beſides Africa, "The Spa- 


niards are very fond of them, and call them avELLANDA, 
from their likeneſs to hazel-nuts in ſhape. | | 
HABILIMENTS F war, in our Aucient Statutes, ſignify 


armour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for war; 


without which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain 
war. | 
HABIT, in Philoſaphy, an aptitude, or diſpoſition, either of 
mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the 
ſame act. | 
Some of the-ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, and 
define it a quality adventitious to a thing, fitting and diſ- 
poling it either to act or ſuſfer, 
Others define habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſt- 
ing by long uſe and continuance. In which ſenſe 48, a 


q 


HaB1Ts may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of th 


of, we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclinatio 


means of the nerres which open or terminate in the brain] 


difficulty we perceive of moving the fingers with tha 


On this hypotheſis, it is eaſy to account ſor an infinit 


ciation of words, even without thinking of them; 25 


very much the nature of 2 habit; infomucn that in ono 
| ſenſe it may paſs for a H. 


. - 5 i 
ral. Effay on the Iluman Undefſtanding, 
33. See Asso cIAT ION of ideas. 
HaBiT, in Aledlicine, is what we otherwiſe 


HAB 


conſtant habit, is diſtinguiſhed fr 


0 11 | 
diſpoſition, liable ſoon tb alter. "Ok 2 preked 


he min. 30 
a habit of the i 


of the body. U hus virtue is called 
ſtrength, a habit of the body, 
All natural 4412s, whether of body 


than the body and mind themſelves, conſidered 0 othe 
acting or ſuffering ; or they are m | as elthey 


ry odes of the h. 
mind, wherein either perſeveres, till effaced 5 pres. 


trary mode. Ariſtotle enumerates five habits of me ci 
viz. underſtanding, knowlege, wiſdom ba. e mind 
art: which diviſion the later writers ſet ade ence, anch 
admit of three intellectual habirs ; viz, ſcience. and on}, 
and art; agreeable to the three kinds of doeh 
which the mind has occaſion to be Facilitated” 80 aboy 
TAIT theoretical, practical, or effeQive. ich are 
irtues and vices are conlidered þ | 
the notion of good and bad N Philofophers undey 
The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habjrs, in peneral, t 
t 


ain in n l ind; | 
be certain impreſſions left in the mind by means where. 


| 2 a n, t 
do any thing formerly done, by having the ide; ready | 
G ay 


hand to direct us how it was done before. Tb 
we form a habit of ſobriety, by having always before 
the inconveniences of exceſs; the refleQions wheref 
being often repeated, render the exerciſe of that 
continually more and more eaſy. 

F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the 
habits, His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facili 
which the ſpirits have acquired, of paſſing eafily from ond | 
part of the body to another. Ke argues thus: if th. 
mind act on, and move the body, it is, in all probahid 
lity, by means of a ſtock of animal ſpirits lodged in the 
brain, ready to be fent at the motion of the will, by 


Vittue 


into the muſcles of the body. | 

Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a fuel 
ing, and, of courſe, a ſhortening of the muſcle; and 
conſequently, a motion of the part to which that muſe 
is faſtened. | | 1 
Farther, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open 
and free, which they are to paſs through ; whence that 


quickneſs neceſſary to play on a muſical inſtruments; of 
of moving the muſcles neceſlary to pronounce the words 
of a foreign langusge. But, by degrees, the pints, b 
their continual flux, ſmoothen the ways; fo that at lengt 
they meet with no reſiſtance at all. In this facility th 
ſpirits find of paſſing, when directed into the membet 
of the body, habits confilt. 


of phenomena relating to the habits. Why, ſor inſtance 
children acquire new habits with more eaſe than growl 
perſons ? Why it is difficult to get rid of inveterate he 
hits? Whence that incredible quickneſs in the pronu 


particularly obſervable in thoſe long accuſtomed to for 
mulas, &c. | | ES : 
On this footing, the ſacuity of memory appears to 129 


4 . a 55 24 85 * Le 

Cuſtom, ſays Mr. Locke, fettles hab:ts of thinking in . 
underſtanding, as well as of determining in ay 
| ; 8 . * ; . . 2 Wy 
and of motions in the body; all which ſeem to 2 
trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which, once Kt 
bing, conti 5 Cam they have been uſedto 
going, continue in the ſame ſteps they nave © 3 
which by oftcn treading are worn into à m path 


o * . By 7 f 7 nat! 
and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it Were” l 
book I. Ci 


call the tempe 
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birth, or occaſioned by the manner of living. lar appt 
An ill, diſtempered habit, without any b REP 
rent diſeaſc, the phyſiciaus uſually call a cachexidy 


when it becomes inti 
and 18 conveyed t 


or the compoſito 


* — * d. 
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of garments wherewith a p lelaſtie; of arc 


ligious, &c. the military habit, * "4 about the in 
þ at tune d 
of Gregory the Great, i. e. it only began at. the f 
be diftinguiſhed from the lay ri barous nation 
century. The eſtabliſhment of the an took the l 
was the occaſion thereof ; for the 118 t the priefs def. 
of the nations they had ſubmitted to, bu | 
to the Roman dreſs. 
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| HAB 


n opinion and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtical bit 
nals a ſhort one, and that a ſhort Habit is more de- 
ou 


| one. I. | | 

on ways and cloaths which the generality of the 
Bile 4 wear, are through inadvertency and inattention 
er fre vently the cauſe of very unhappy maladies. Mr. 
7 r. in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
15 as at Paris, has obſerved, that the greatelt atten- 
po care are neceſſary on ſeveral occaſions in regard 
* as it is ſuppoſed, trifling article; and given many 
10 nces of the ill effects of it. The ancients have ob- 
freed the inconveniences of many parts of dreſs, and 
Hil ſervation confirms to us the many miſchiefs the 
1 5 ſuffer from the ſtiff whale-bone ſtays they wear, 
1 the diſorders of the viſcera of the lower belly, to 

| dich thoſe are ſubject who lace themſelves too tightly; 
2 this is not only of dangerous conſequence to them- 
ook but frequently is the death of children in breeding 
The tight binding of the neck by the men's neckcloths, 
ſocks, or the too tight collars of their ſhirts, &c. has 
deen very frequently the only occaſion of ſeveral very ter- 
ble diſorders of the head, the eyes, and the breaſt; 
deafneſs, vertigoes, faintings, and bleedings at the noſe, 
are the frequent conſequences of this practice; and the 
phyſicians conſulted for relief in theſe caſes, have found | 
all means ineffectual, merely from their not attending to 
the cauſe of the malady z when a cure might have been, 
and often has been, made without the help of medicines, 
only by leaving off thoſe unnatural bandages which had 
deen the occaſion of them, from the not ſuffering the free 
return of the blood by the jugular veins, which had | 


rotid arteries. | £3, | 
Mr. Cruger added to theſe relations, that a certain officer | 
in the army of the king of Denmark, always ordered his 
ſoldiers to tie their cravats very tight, and garter their 
ſtockings below the knee, tying them alſo very hard; by 
which means they always looked red and florid in the | 
face, and thick legged, ſo that his men always appeared 
ſtout, robuſt, well fed, and in good caſe. But the con- 
ſequence of this was, ,that after ſome time his men were 
all ſeized in a very particular manner with diforders, for | 
which the common methods of treatment gave no relief, 
and great numbers of them died, after all the internal as 


ſound ineffectual. Their diſeaſe ſeemed a putrid ſcor- 


but was found to affect even the internal parts of ſuch of 
them as were opened after their death. It is unqueſtion- 
able, that this wholly proceeded from the ligatures 


der of their officer, and might have been cured merely 
by leaving them offz and it has even been proved on ani- 
mals, as calves, ſheep, &c. that extremely tight ligatures 
on their legs, &c. will have ſo great an effect, as to alter 
the whole maſs of blood, render the animal morbid, and 
even make the fleſh unwholeſome and unfit for food. 
Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. e 
Mr. Winſlow has obſerved, that the different motions of 
the bones of the foot, which are very free in their natu- | 
ral ſtate, as is very plainly ſeen in young children, are 
uſually wholly loſt to us as we grow up, by means of the 
mproper preſſure of our ſhoes. The high-heeled ſhoes 
the women wear, entirely change the natural conforma- | 
uon of the bones 
ſoot elevated and arched, and incapable of being flatted, | 
bu account of the unnatural union and ancyloſis they 
3 between the bones, which is not unlike that 
a  Lappens to the vertebræ of people who are hump- 
wy 3 for theſe high ſhoes make the extremity of the | 
: th as, to which the tendo Achillis is affixed, -to be al- 
5 28 unnaturally elevated, and the anterior part of the 
ot on the contr | 
mal would be. The conſequence of this is, that the 
25 "a rags cover the hinder part of the leg, which 
1 7 © attachment of the tendon to ſtretch out the 
"mg « ontinually in an unnatural ſtate of contrac- 
whot- 45 © the muſcles of the anterior part of the leg, 
ork ce is to bend the foot forward, are on the con- 
enion, Tor like unnatural ſtate of elongation and dif- 
quently fee ©," is cauſe it is owing, that we very fre- 


in walkin pain; whereas, on the contrary, 


it were, on eve : 
ein , n ground; the end of the foot 
rw 1 elevated as to bring it on a level with 
Wear this N poſition of the heel. The women who 
Walk for 3 10 ot ſhoes find it alſo very troubleſome to 


found, mi off time, though it be on the moſt even 
* © by 3 if they are obliged to walk quick. 


ol. II. No Foo leap o freely and eaſily as thoſe 


, 


paſſed up into the head, without moleſtation, by the ca- 


well as external methods which could be tried, were 


butic infection; and this not only appeared externally, ' 


of the whole foot. They render, the | are deſcribed by the ancient writers as conſiſting chiefly. 


of ſheep-ſkins, the common dreſs of the peaſants, thep- 
herds, and mountaineers, of that time; and the fame _ 


ary is much more depreſſed than it na-. 


they continually wore about their necks and legs by or- | H 


In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, 


Who wear lower heeled ſhoes, The reaſon of which is 


that in the human ſpecics, as well as in birds and beaſts, 
the action of leaping is executed by a ſudden lifting up 
the hinder part of the os calcis, by means of the n 
of thoſe muſcles to which the great tendon is faſtened. 

Low-heeled ſhoes by no means ſubject the wearer to any 
of theſe inconveniences, but, on the contrary, they 
greatly facilitate all the natural motions of the teet, as 


we have daily and innumerable inſtances in the labourers, 


chairmen, porters, and others of the lower claſs of man- 
kind; and the wooden ſhoes worn by the lower claſs of 
people in France, notwithſtanding their weight and in- 
flexibility, do not ſo much prevent the proper motions of 
the muſgles, whoſe office it is to move the ſeet. For 
beſide the lowneſs of their heel, they are rounded at the 
end downwards, which in ſome degree compenſates ſor 
their inflexibility, ſerving in the place of the alternate 
inflection of the foot on its toes on the one part, while 
the other is lifted up in walking. 8 

But to return to the miſchiefs done by high-heeled ſhoes, 
there is yet a farther inconvenience from them than what 
has been mentioned, fince not only the muſcles of the 


tendo Achillis, which ſerve to move the foot in the ex- 


tenſion, but the anterior muſcles alſo, which ſerve to the 
extenſion of the toes, are by the height of theſe ſhoes, al- 
ways in an unnatural ſtate; and not only the anterior 
muſcles, which ſerve to the bending of the foot, but the 
Poſterior muſcles alſo, which ſerve to the bending the 


toes, are, at the ſame time, by means of this height, 
kept forcibly in an elongated and extended ſtate. ' This 
continual unnatural ſhortening of ſome of. the muſcles, 


and as unnatural lengthening of others, cannot but cauſe, 
ſooner or later, a greater or leſſer diſtemperature of their 
veſſels, as well the veins and arteries, as the lymphatics 
and nerves; nor may this be confined merely to the parts 
affected, but by the communication of theſe veſſels with 
thoſe of other more diſtant parts, nay, even with thoſe 


of the abdomen and its viſcera, may bring on diſorders 


which will be attributed to very different cauſes, and 
therefore will be treated with medicines which will not 


only prove uſeleſs, but in many caſes hurtful. It is cer- 


tain, that long cuſtom makes theſe unnatural extenſions 
and contractions of the muſcles as it were natural to wo- 


men; inſomuch that thoſe who are accuſtomed to theſe 


ſhoes would find it painful and diſagreeable to walk in 
others. But this is no proof that the unnatural ſtate in 
which the muſcles are continually kept, may not often 
be the occaſion of all the remote diſorders before hinted 


at, and which, many of them at leaſt, may appear to 


have no relation to their original cauſe. Memoirs de 
Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. | 


ABIT is particularly uſed for the uniform garments of the 


religious, cofiformable to the rule and order whereof they 


make profeſſion: as the Habit of St. Benedict, of St. 
Auguſtine, &c. . | 


the habit; meaning, he has entered upon a NOVICIATE 
in a certain order. So he is ſaid to quit the Sat, when 


he renounces the order. See Vow. 


The habits of the ſeveral religious are not ſuppoſed to have 


been calculated for ſingularity or novelty: the founders 


of the orders, who were at firſt chiefly inhabitants of 
deſerts and ſolitudes, gave their monks the Habit uſual 


among the country people. Accordingly, the primitive 
habits of St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, St. Benedict, &c. 


they gave to their diſciples. 


The orders eſtabliſhed in and about cities and inhabited 


places, took the Habit worn by other eccleſiaſtics at the 


time of their inſtitution. Thus, St. Dominic gave his 


chnitr, , men unable to go down a hill, or any de- | HABITATION, a dwelling-place, or nous. 
; 11 without great 


diſciples the Habit of regular canons, which he himſelf 


had always worn to that time. And the like may be ſaid + 


of the Jeſuits, Barnabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c. 
who took the common habit of the eccleſiaſtics at the 
time of their foundation, And what makes them differ 
ſo much from each other, as well as from the eccleſiaſ- 
tical habit of the preſent times, is, that they have al- 
ways kept invariably to the ſame form ; whereas the ec- 


xcleliaſtics and laics have been changing their mode on 


every occaſion, 


f pain HABITATI1ON is ſometimes alſo uſed for COHABITATION. 
walk, 1 7 5 hill, their high-heeled ſhoes make them | HABITUAL, ſome thing that is become a habit, or ha- 


bitude. 


Thus we ſay, an habitual or inveterate diſeaſe ; habitual 


lin, &c. 


HABITUAL grace. See GRACE. | 
The Romith divines hold habitual grace only neceſſary in 
order to be ſaved ; and actual grace to the doing any thing 


meritorious. 
10 0 |  HABITUDE, 


ſuch a perſon has taken 
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HADRIANE A, or HA DPRIAN AL 14, in Antiquity, games 


| 1 There were two ſorts of Hadrianalia, the one held every 
HAbRIANIS TS, Hadrianiſiæ, in Church Hiſtory. See | 
| HEMACHATES, the blood coloured agate, in the Natural 
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f{ABITUDE, Hasiru po, in the Schools, fignifies the re - 
ſpect or RELATION which one thing bears to another. 
In this ſenſe, habituae is ohe of Ariſtotle's categories. 
Some of the more preciſe and accurate ſchoolmen con- 
ſider habitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpe- 
cies. Where it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it 
reſpeftz where as moved, relation; to which ſome add a 
third ſpecies, conſidered in reſpect of figure, which they 
call mode. | 
HAaBITUDE is alſo uſed, in Philoſophy, for what we popu- 
larly call habit; viz. a certain diſpoſition, or aptitude, 
for the performing or ſuffering of certain things; con- 
trated by reiterated acts of the ſame kind. 
HACHES, and HAchiN G. See HATCHINGs | | 
HACK, a tool uſed by miners, in ſhape like a mattock. 
HACKNEY. See HAduEN x. | 
Hack NE coach. See Hackney Coach. 
HADBOTE, in our Old Mriters, a recompence or amends 
for violence offered to perſons in _— orders. 
HADDOCK, the gadus eglefinus of Linnæus, in [chthyo- 
logy, a name given by us to a ſpecies of fiſh of the 
ASELLVS kind, according to the generality of writers; 
and of the genus of the GADI, according to the new Ar- 
tedian ſyſtem, It is called by Salvian the aſellus major, 
or greater aſellus, and by Turner and Willughby, the oros 
or a/inus of the ancients. Charlton tells us, that it was the | 
callaris, guleris, or galaxis, of the old Romans, men- 
tioned by Pliny ; but Artedi has ſome doubt about that. 


It is called by Artedi by a name much more expreſſive | 


than any of the old ones. This is the gadus with a 
bearded mouth, with three fins on the back, with a| 
whitiſh body, with the upper jaw longeſt, and with the 
tail a little forked, | 5 
Large haddocts begin to be in roe in the middle of No- 
vember, and continue ſo till the end of January; from 
that time till May they are very thin tailed, and much 
out of ſeaſon. The ſmall ones are extremely good from 
May to February; and thoſe which are not old enough | 


to breed in February, March, and April. The fiſher- | 


men aſſert, that in rough weather haddocks fink down in- 
to the ſand and ooze, in the bottom of the ſea, where 
they ſhelter themſelves till the ſtorm is over, becauſe 
they take none in ſtormy weather. In ſummer they live 
on young herrings, and other ſmall fiſh; and in winter 
on a ſpecies of ſerpula, called the ſtone coated worm, 
and by fiſhermen haddock-meat. The grand ſhoal of 
baddocks comes gar” on the coaſts of Yorkthire ; 
the large ones quit the coa 
ſon, leaving behind abundance of ſmall ones, and are 
ſaid to viſit the coaſts of Hamburgh and Jutland in the 
ſummer. On each fide of the haddock there is a large | 
black ſpot, aſcribed by ſuperſtition to the impreſſion made 
by St. Peter's finger and thumb, when he took the tri- 
bute money out of the mouth of a ſpecies gf this fiſh, 
"Pennant. - : Ft A | . 
HAD E, in Mining, ſignifies any ſhaft or turn which de- 
ſcends like the ſide of a houſe, or like the deſcent of a 
ſteep hill. It is then ſaid to Hd rt. os 
HADES. See ADEs. | 


inſtituted by Antonine, at Puzzuoli, in honour of the 
_ emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. | 


ear, and the other every five years. 


ADRIANISTS. 


Hiſtory of the Ancients, the name of an agate found at 
mis time in the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts of Ger- 
many, and called by Dr. Hill achates ſanguineus variega- 
tus; or the blood-coloured variegated AGATE. | | 

It is one of the moſt beautiful of the agate kind, and was 
extremely well charactered by the name the ancients gave | 

it, being always of a ſtrong and deep red like that of 


blood. Often it is only of this plain and fingle colour | 


throughout the maſs, but more frequently it is found 
beautifully variegated with a pale blue, and with brown 
the blue in this caſe always ſurrounding the red, and ap- 
pearing like the ſerum which ſeparates from and floats. 
about the blood, when it has been ſome time out of the 
body. The brown or hair-colour is often the baſis for 
ground colour of the ſtone, and the red in ſpots only, 
and variegations, ſurrounded with this thin bluiſh co- 
lour; it is very hard, and takes a fine poliſh, and is cat 
into the tops of ſnuff-boxes, and other toys, and much 
valued by our lapidaries, | 
HEMAGOGOS, of ata, blood, and ayw, I draw away, 
the name of a medicinal compoſition deſcribed in My- 
repſus, and intended to bring away the lochia, or for- 
ward the menſtrual diſcharges. It conſiſts of black hel- 
lebore and the ſœtid gums, with honey. 


as ſoon as they get out of ſea- | 
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by many authors for that blackneſs wh;, 
the eyes from blows z but nd 
a black, thick, and fæculent blood 8 to expreſs 
chorion in the formation of the fœtus , d 
terwards as of no uſe, and diſcharged foes edel af. 
tween the uterus and chorion. Some : 
the word for ſpitting of blood. 
HAMANTHUS, in Botany. See Brood # 
H/EMA'TITES, from atya, blood, in Natyr 11 | 
blood-ſlone; a kind of ruddy mineral CubR ry, the 
called, either on account of its reſemblin 5 thus 
blood, or of its reputed faculty of ſtanchin 10 rel 
Pliny reckons five kinds of biood-ſtone; 1 5 5 
pic, androdamas, the Arabic, the ELATITRES f 275 
and = SCHISTOS; beſides that commonly call Frogs. 
time the magnes hæmatites, fr : * 
attracting 156 i om the property it ht ot 
The five ſorts differ chiefly in point of h ; 
according to er that wich k ren wh 
black, and ſmooth, without either gritty parts e, hard, 
That commonly uſed by the painters is fadtitious, by . 
made of Armenian bole, and other drugs. % being 
The common native, or the foffil kind, comes from E 
Bohemia, &c. This is of various figures; ſpheric us 
mi-ſpherical, pyramidal, or cellular; compoſed f 60 - 
pyramids, the apices of which appear, in a unte 
ſection, in the center. It contains a large dani d 
iron; but the iron is obtained with ſuch difficulty ; l 
is of ſo bad a quality, that this ore is not ae 
ſmelted. This ſtone, when expoſed to a moderate} 
ſtrong fire, falls by degrees into ſcales ; and in this Nat 
is attracted by the magnet, and gives out its iron to acids 
It has divers uſes in medicine ; being held cooling 1 
aſtringent, and, in that quality, preſcribed in hzmor- 
rhages and uterine obſtructions. It is given in ſubſtance 
in form of a fine powder, from one ſeruple to three 
four, for a doſe. It is alſo uſed in diſtemperatures af 
the eyes; but pure iron, or the preparations of iron, 
mult be preferable to this ſtone in the ſame intention, 
The gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their metals, 
Bauſchins has an expreſs treatiſe on the lap:s hematite, 
HAMATION, a word uſed, among the Ancients, for a 
ſort of reddiſh garon, made of the inteſtines and blood 
of fiſhes macerated in ſalt. | | 
HAMATOCELE, of au, blood, and xnay, tumer, is 2 
tumor of the ſcrotum, or of the ſpermatic procels, oc- 
caſioned by extravaſated blood, Tbis diſeaſe is diſtin- 
guiſhed by Mr. Pott into four kinds; two of which bare 
their ſeat in the tunica vaginal:s; the third within the 
albuginea ; and the fourth in the tunic communis of tie 
ſpermatic veſſels. The two former happen in conſe- 
quence of the operatzon of tapping the hydrocele of the 
_ tunica vaginalis; ſo that either by the diviſion of a dlood- 
veſſel in the original coat, or by the burſting of ſome of 
the veſſels after the operation, the cavity which had been 
filled with water, becomes in a very little time diſtended 
with blood; and muſt in both caſes, if not abſorbed or 
diſſipated, be diſcharged by opening the containing bag; 
but in neither of theſe, ſays Mr. Pott, is caſtration eer 
_ neceſſary : the mere diviſion of the ſacculus, and the ape 
plication of dry lint to its inſide, will in general reſtrain 
this kind of hæmorrhage, and anſwer every purpoſe ior 
which fo ſevere as well as unneceſſary a remedy has been 
preſcribed. „„ 3 
The third kind happens, when the blood is extravaſated 
within the tuna albuginea, in conſequence of a greatre 
laxation and, as it were, diſſolution of part of the ral 
cular compages of that gland. In this caſe, the bæmor 
rhage proceeds from the ſubſtance of the teſticle, at 
from the convolutions of the ſpermatic artet) within g 
tunica alluginea; the teſticle itſelf is injured and rendere 
uſeleſs, and caſtration is the only certain cure. 
The laſt ſpecies of heamatcele conſiſts of a g, 
breach of a branch of the ſpermatic Vein, er * 
pron and ſcrotum, in the ſpermatic proceſs, which ne 
e occaſioned by external violence and franmg, ple 
as by a wound in theſe parts. In this caſe, the in q 
. a p L brane, ve ng 
ſation is made into the cellular membfans table 
ſpermatic veſſels ; the hazard is ſometimes 5, 8 iC 
and caſtration often the only remedy. Totts Cl 2. 
. 27 3 Sec Hy DROCEL 
Works, vol. ii. p. 382, &c. 1779- 7 
HAMATOCHYSIS, of ay #04, and 19 | 
forth, a term uſed by Willis, and ſome otke 
hemorrhage. | A | 
HAMATOPUS, in Ornithology, à bit de Linnem 
the PIA marina, or ſea-pye. This, in tnt irg f l 
8 of birds 
tem of nature, makes a diſtinct gens „ h q..; , 
order of the grallæ; the diſtinguiſhing ning, the {0 
which are, that the feet are formed for run 5) 
are three in number on each foot, i 
apex of the bill, which is compre” 


 HAMALOPS, of atua, blood, and o, eye, a term uſed. 
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4 | "7 21 5 
„a. the red-legged heron, a very beauti- 
a Italy, = called by the ancients 
3; it is one of the {malleſt of the heron kind, and 
5 x ellowiſn cheſnut colour. ö . 
$0 1708S, formed of ata, blood, in Medicine, the 
— whereby the chyt is converted into blood; called 


FICATION. 
al Stef of the vital actions are the chyloſis, and he- 


ful bird 


10 ON, in Botany, See LoGw 00D. 
EUN, in Botany, a Als by which Dioſcorides 
mM. | 

ell the 2, in the Writings of the Ancients, a linen | 

HEN of apparel fringed on both ſides. Others call. it a 
© kind of handkerchief to wipe off ſweat ; but Galen 

. a it ſignify a thick piece of linen cloth. In this he 
* n eye to ſome paſſages of Hippocrates, where the 
. ſeems plainly to be uſed in that ſenſe ; others of the 
s have alſo uſed it exactly in the ſame meaning. 
«IMOCERCHNUS, of 2 h, bod, and uepypar, rough-! 


web of the throat, in Medicine, a term uſed by ſome of the | 


11d writers for a ſpitting of blood, attended with a rat- | 
tling noiſe in the noſe and fauces. 


HTEMO DIA, a ſtupor of the teeth, cauſed by auſtere and | 


acid ſubſtances. 5 | | | 
HTMOPTOE, in Medicine. See HEMOPTYSIS. | 
HEMOPT SIS, formed of ama, blood, and are, to 
- ſpit corruptly alſo called HamorTos1s, and Hamoe- 


Tos, in Medicine, ſpitting of blood; occaſioned by the 


rupture or eroſion of ſome veſſel of the lungs; and ac- 
companied uſually with a cough, and a ſenſe of preſſure 
on the breaſt. | 5 5 

The hamopty/is differs from a vomiting of blood, in that 
in the hemoptyſis the blood comes from the lungs, and 
for that reaſon is florid and frothy ; whereas in vomiting 
of blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. 

The hemopty/is is either accidental or habitual. The lat- 
ter is a ſymptom of the phthiſis. OS 

This diſorder is by ſome confounded with the ſputum 
cruentam, or bloody ſpit, but very improperly ; ſince in 
this caſe the blood is thrown up pure and florid from the 
Jungs, and without any violent efforts; whereas in the 
other the ſaliva is only thrown out tinged or ftreaked 
with blood, and that with much trouble and laborious 
hauking 3 and ſometimes a flight eroſion of the gums or 
fauces tinging the ſaliva with blood, will occaſion the ſame 
appearance. The h@mopty/rs differs alſo from the vouir- 


ING of blood, in that the blood is arterial and unmixed, and | 


voided without emotion, and with a little cough; where- | 


as in the other caſe there is always a ſtraining to vomit, | 


and the blood iswenal, and uſually coagulated, and there 
is no cough. | %% TIT 
Signs of it. The hemopty/is is generally preceded by a 
ſenſation of oppletion and narrowneſs of the breaſt ; or 
more tacitly by a ſort of itching or titillation felt all along 
the aſpera arteria; and in moſt caſes there is a dry, and 
not very violent or troubleſome cough, for ſome time be- 
fore. Sometimes it is preceded by ſhivering, coldneſs 
of the extremicies, coſtiveneſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, 
pain of the back and loins, &c. Sometimes, however, 
the blood is voided without wo of theſe antecedent ſymp- 


toms, and only with a ſenſation of ſomething warm 


coming up out of the breaſt to the mouth. 1 Or, 
Perſons ſubject t9 it. This is a caſe that more rarely hap- 


bens than moſt other of the complaints of the lungs ; | 


and the perſons afflicted with it are principally young 
men between eighteen and twenty-five; it very rarely 
happens after thirty, and principally affects perſons of a 
plethoric habit, or ſuch as uſe high-ſcaſoned food. Per- 
ſons of a flender make and lax fibres, who have lon 


necks and ſtrait breaſts, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. | 


r 
Nog are more ſubject to it than men, ſrom the fre- 
quent diſturbances nature meets with in the menſtrual 


Uſcharges; and people who are accuſtomed to loud ſpeak- | 


wälen Rings are ſometimes afflicted with it, from the 
os ientions they give to the veſſels of the breaſt. 
105 N alſo it ſeizes perſons who have changed an 
de life th a ſedentary one; and more than any others 
rer evacuation, ſtopped upon t 
N e 2 to bleed or evacuate properly on the 
. ccordingly it has been a common obſervation, 

wie who have been ſubject to bleeding at the noſe 


W 5 
d lat f 1 are afterwards molt liable to this diſorder. 


„J t. Youth and a plethoric habit, with too great | 


a deri 5 

F News of the blood upon the lungs, are ſometimes 

veg : cauſes of this; but external accidents frequently 
ur, or of themſelves bring it on: ſuch are all violent 


raini þ 

wn gs of the breaſt; violent attempts to lift or carry 
an ens to which the b 

e emently in the 


ultuments, exce 


laying on trumpets and other wind 
ve drinking, and violent paſſions, as 
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ole who have had ſome 8 or natural] 
em, without 


ody is not accuſtomed, blowing | 
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anger, Sc. and violent motions in wreſtling, running, 


jumping, or the like; violent coughing may alſo bring it 


on; but this is not the caſe ſo often as is ſuppoſed, the 


_ cough attending this diſorder, and ſuppoſed to be the 


cauſe of it, being uſually anly a ſymptom of it. 

This diſeaſe may alſo proceed from wounds of the lungs, 
and from a polypus, ſchirrous concretion, or any thing 
that obſtrifts the circulation of the blood in the lungs. 
Ivis ſometimes occaſioned by breathing too rare an air, 
as in the caſe of thoſe who work in furnaces, glaſs- 
houſes, 8c. or of thoſe who aſcend very high moun- 
tains. % | 
Prognoſtics from it. This is a diſorder of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, and is by far the moſt dangerous of all hæ- 
morrhages; and though the quantity of blood voided is 
ſeldom ſo great as to bring on ſudden death, yet what res 


mains extravaſated in the lungs eaſily corrupts there, and 


brings on a phthiſis, of which death is the conſequence. 
The uſe of violent aſtringents is often the cauſe of this 
alſo, where nature would have eſcaped it. However, if 
the patient is ſtrong, and of a ſound conſtitution, the 


danger is not very great; but the diſorder is with diffi- 


culty removed from perſons of a delicate frame and lax 
fibres. If it proceeds from a polypus, or ſchirrus of the 
lungs, it is alarming; and when the diſcharged blood is 
occaſioned by an ulcer of the lungs, it is generally fatal. 
In ſome caſes, as in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and many 
other fevers, it is not an unfavourable ſymptom ; but in 


a dropſy, ſcurvy, or conſumption, it indicates an ulce- . 


ration of the lungs. | | 
The method of cure. When the quantity of blood brought 


up is ſmall, and the ſymptoms not violent, ſuch things 
only are to be given as quiet the violent emotions of the 


blood ; ſuch are nitre and cinnabar, made into powders 


with crabs-eyes, or any other abſorbent. If the caſe is 
more violent, a gentle anodyne or opiate may be added, 
ſuch as the pill de /tyrace, or de cynogloſſo. In more vio- 
lent caſes, where the attemperating medicines take no 
effect, the milder aſtringents are to be uſed; or if the 


urgency of the ſymptoms makes it neceſſary, even the 
ſtronger; ſuch as the acid elixir of vitriol, fifteep or 
twenty drops of which may be given in a glaſs of water, 
three or four times a day; but with theſe there ſhould 


always be given a gentle opiate. Thus, ten or twelve 


drops of Jaudanum may be given in a cup of barley wa- 


ter, twice a day, and continued for ſome time, provided 


they be found beneficial ; the antimonial crocus of ſteel, 
and the vitriolic colcothars, may then be given with the 
ſtorax-pill. Revulſion mutt alfo be attempted by diapho- 


retics, bleeding in the foot, and clyiters, and gentle 


purges; and finally, the cure is to be completed by pec- 
torals and detergents. | | 


Dr. Dickſon very much recommends, from his own ex- 
perience, the uſe of nitre in this diſorder: the mode in 
which he adminiſters it is in the form of an electary, 


prepared of four ounces of conſerve of red roſes, and 


half an ounce of nitre; and'he directs the quantity of a 


large nutmeg to be taken four, fix, or eight times a day, 


according to the urgency of the caſe. This electary, he 
ſays, is almoſt as much to be depended upon, when given 
early in an hæmeptoe, as the cortex Peruvianus in a ge- 
nuine intermittent. In private practice, the nitre joined 
with ſpermaceti, or p. e trag. c. has produced equally 
ood effects. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 30. London 
Med. Obl. vol. iv. p. 210. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 367. 


V | | ” 
| When the pulſe is hard and full, blood-letting ſhould be 
occaſionally repeated. Thoſe who are ſubje& to frequent 


returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould avoid all exceſs; their diet 
ſhould be light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and 


vegetables; and every liquor that is uſed, ſhould be drank 
cold. Above all, they ſhould beware of vigorous efforts 
of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. ; 
If a ſupprefſion of the menſes, or hæmorrhoidal diſ- 
charges, have been the cauſe of the diſtemper, great care 
is to be taken to bring them on regularly again, by bleed- 


ing in the foot, applying leeches to the hæmorrhoidal 
veſſels, and the like means. Authors diſtinguiſh an H- 
moptoe into a great many ſpecies, ſuch as angſtomgſis, 


diaireſis, diapedefis, rixis, and diabręſis; and write a great 
deal of the different cauſes of theſe hemeptoes, and of the 


ſigns by which they are to be diſtinguiſhed. But a late 


author thinks this of little importance. He thinks it moſt 


advantageous to conſider a hæmoptoe imply as a preterna- 
tural efflux of blood, and as ſuch it agrees with the hæ- 
morrhage of the noſe, vomiting of blood, dyſentery, 
bloody urine, too great flow of the menſes, &c. all which 
have the ſame immediate cauſes, the ſame effects and 
conſequences, and ſuggeſt the ſame indications of cure ; 
which are, in the beginning, to diminiſh the quantity of 


blood, and to make a revulſion by opening a vein in the 


arm, foot, &c. then to moderate the velocity and rare- 


fraction 
» | 
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are to be numbered a plethora, a laxity of the veſſels, 
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faction of che blood by covling medicines; and laſtly, to 
contract and ſtrengthen the veſſels by aſtringents. The 
ſame method mult take place in all; and therefore the 


general ſtyle of this claſs of diſeaſes ought to be hæmor- 


rhage. See Medic, Eff. Edinb. vol. i. art. 25. 
AMORRHAGE, compounded of equa, blood, and þ:[- 
vo, I burſt forth, in Medicine, a flux of blood at any 
part of the body; ariſing either from a thpture of the 
veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed ; 
or from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too 
ſharp and corroſive. OW” 

The haemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as ungerſtood by the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the noſe; but the 
moderns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, 
whether by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
fundament, matrix, or whatever part. 

Hemorrhages are divided, by the medical writers, into 
natural and preternatural. | 
EMORRHAGES, natural, - comprehend bleeding at the 
noſe, ſpitting of blood, the fluxes of the hæmorrhoids 


and menſes, the lochia in lying-in women, vomiting of 


blood, and voiding blood by urine. | 

ZMORRHAGES, preternatural, are ſuch as derive their 
origin from external accidents, as falls, blows, and 
wounds. Some alſo comprehend, under this term, the 


artificial evacuations, by bleeding, cupping, and the like. 


* MORRHAGEs differ much, according to the age and ſtate 
of the patient, and other accidents. Thoſe from the 
noſe are moſt frequent in young perſons; thoſe of the 
hzmorrhoids in people of a middle age, or later in life; 
the ſpitting of blood, to pexſons in a middle age; and 


voiding blood by urine uſually to older people. Some 


ture to relieve herſelf, and ſhould by no means be ob- 


hemorrhages are periodical, which are the efforts of na- 


ſtructed, from whatever part of the body they proceed, 
unleſs they are very violent; and others -vague or un- 


certain. The firſt obſerve ſome ſtated period of time for 


their return upon people; the laſt are wholly uncertain 
in that particular. Some are alſo termed critical ; theſe 


ally violent pains about the part whence natural h@amor- 


rhages are to proceed; but theſe always go off as ſoon as 


the bleeding comes on in due quantity. | | 
EMORRHAGES, perſons moſt ſubject to. Young perſons 


of a healthy and florid conſtitution are moſt ſubject to | 


hemorrhages; people of plethoric habits are alſo much 
ſubject to them, and eſpecially ſuch whoſe blood is ſound 


blood, as in putrid fevers, the dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the 
malignant ſmall-pox, &c. or occaſioned by the too libe- 
ral uſe of medicines which tend to diſſolve it, as cantha- 
rides, the volatile alkaline falts, &c. violent commotions 


and liquors, ſtrong purges and vomits, a heat of the ſea- 


and fluxile, not ſubject to any dyſcracy. Thoſe who 
drink much wine, or eat high-ſeaſoned foods; and, more 


than all theſe, perſons who are ſubject to violent paſ- 


ſions, eſpecially to anger. Hence it is, that brutes are 
very rarely afflicted with them. Oe, | 
AMORRHAGES, cauſes of. Among the principal of theſe 


an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, generally at- 
tended with ſome degree of fever, a diſſolved ſtate of the 


of the body, and violent paſſions of the mind, hot foods 


ſon, and a ſudden cooling of the body after violent heat 


and paſſion. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 12. 


portion, are ſalutary, and often prevent diſeaſes. And 
the common cuſtom of ſtopping them by aſtringents, or 


otherwiſe, is often productive of ſtagnations, inflamma- 
tions, and violent fevers. 95 

Method of cure. Hæmorrhages flowing moderately, and 
from natural paſſages, require no aſſiſtance of medicine; 


when they happen to plethoric perſons, they are to be 


| ſuffered to continue a ſuſſicient time. When the quan- 
tity of the blood is lefſencd by theſe diſcharges, its qua- | 


lity, if diſtempered, is next to be amended by internal 


remedies; if ſulphureous and acrid, by nitrous medi- 


cines and abſorbents, and by gentle acids; to this pur- 
pole ſal prunellæ, crabs-eyes, lemon-juice, and the like, 


are excellent; if the blood be too thick, a ſmaller quan- 
tity of food, anda larger of drink, is to be preſcribed; 


and to this the reſolvent and attenuating medicines are 
to be added, as the neutral ſalts and diuretic roots. Theſe 
are the neceſſary things out of the fit; and during the 
bleeding ſuch things are to be given as repreſs the vio- 
lent emotion of the blood, ſuch as cinnabar, nitre, and 
crabs- eyes, ſated with a vegetable acid. Spirit of harts- 


horn, and tincture of antimony, may next be given; 


and, after theſe, moderately ſtyptic and anodyne medi- 


cines; but the ſtronger ſtyptics and aſtringents are not 


to be uſed but with great caution ; becauſe, by increaſing , 


the force of 75 circulation, they muſt be prejudicial. 


Perognoſtics from them. Hæmorrhages from the lungs, and 
vomiting, and voiding blood by urine, are all very dan- 
gerous. The others, when regulated, and in due pro- 


2 


o 


The sTYr Tic powder of Helve 


. caſe is the Peruvian bark, which may be 


| When a flux of blood is the effect of acid 


take frequently about the bulk of a nut 


mentum o 
diſpoſition of the lymph to coagulate may be ſo increaſed, 


ach, a phrenſy, and even an epilepſy; 
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"PR ELIT S. ; 
cellent in hemorrhages. tius has been foung ex 
The vir RU antimonii ceratum ha 
efficacious in uterine hemorrhages, 
Ihe cure of a hemorrhage muſt be adapted to ; 
When it proceeds from too much blogg ng Us Cauſe, 
to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 8 ' a tenden 
evacuations, will be neceſſary. It will es nd other 
per for the patient in this caſe to live Ras be pros 
getable diet, to avoid all ſtrong liquors, an F % on a ve. 
of an acrid, hot, or ſtimulating quality, "Th ood that iz 
be kept cool, and the mind eaſy, cody ſhowy 
When a hemorrhage is owing to a utrid 
ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live 
acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a n 
ture, as ſago, ſalep, &c. Hs drink ma 
luted with water, and ſharpened with the 
vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The beſt 


or diſſolv 
ciely op 
ourtſhing na- 
J be Wine, di. 
} ulce of lemon 
medicine in this 
taken according 


food, Or of 
Is to be efedgel 
ent may likewiſe 


| me * 
balſam, or the ſame quantity of Rene Lene 


When an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtri | 

part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of a ain . 
be remedied by drinking warm diluting liquors 1 in f 
bed, bathing the extremities in warm water &e Bu. 
chan's Dom, Med, p. 359, ed. 5. "oY 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the faintneſs which töte 0 
after hemorrhages, inſtead of alarming the baten 
and making them ſupport the patient by ſtimulatin me. 
dicines, as ſpirits of hartſhorn and cordials, ſhould b 
conſidered as ſalutary; as this ſeems to be the method 


to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 


{trong ſtimulating medicines, the cure 
by foft and mucilaginous diet. The pati 


Which nature takes to give the blood time to coagulate 


This obſervation has been conſirmed by an experimentof 
the late ingenious Mr. Hewſon, who found, that the 


_ diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate is increaſed as the 
are ſuch as happen at the criſes of fevers. There are uſu- | 


animal becomes weaker ; and, therefore, the medicines 
likely to be of ſervice in ſtopping hemorrhages, are ſuch 
as cool the body, leſſen the force of the circulation, and 
promote that languor or faintneſs. Phil. 'Franf, vol, ls, 


p.. 404, &c. | 


His experiments alſo ſhew, that a vein may be opened 
with propriety, even where there is no plethora, in or- 
der eager” to bring on weakneſs; by which the mo- 

the blood may be ſo diminiſhed, and the 


as to ſtop the haemorrhage. | | 
Soft compreſſion is, by Garengort, thought more effeQual 
to ſtop hemorrhages than hard ſubſtances, and its uſe 
recommended even when ſtitches of arteries give way, 
in which caſe the uſe of vitriol buttons is condemned, 


HEAMORRHAGES, internal. The omentum itſelf is not free 


from being the ſeat of fatal internal hemorrhages, though 
this rarely happens. The Peterſburg Commentaries give 
us an account of a woman, who dying almoſt immedi- 
ately of a blow ſhe received on the belly, was opened, 
and the cavity of the abdomen was found greatly diſtend- 
ed with blood, which had plainly been diſcharged from 
the omentum, as a great number of grumes of blood 


were found lodged between its foliages. It was obſerved 
_ alſo, in this ſupject, that the omentum was firmly at- 
tached to the fundus of the uterus. | 


The ſame papers give an account alſo of another very 


remarkable internal hemorrhage; this was of the ſtomach. 


In this caſe the patient died inſtantaneoully ; and the 
blood having been diſcharged into the ſtomach too faſt, 


either for its being ejected upwards or downwards, when 


the body was opened, the ſtomach was found greatly 


_ diſtended, and completely filled with one great grume 


or maſs of coagulated blood. It is remarkable, that, 
in this ſubject, the ſtomach was found in a perfectly 
ſound ſtate, but the ſpleen was found putrid and rotten. 
Act. Petropol. vol. i. p. 382. 


% is uſually preceded 
HAMORRHAGE, or bleeding of the noſe, is uſually prece 
by ſome degree of quicknels of the pulſe, fluſhing in the | 


: ; he 
face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavinels int 


head, dimneſs of the ſight, heat and itching of the 


noſtrils, &c. This diſcharge is of confiderade — 
in many diſorders; it often cures a vertigo, tie 


ficial in fevers, inflammations of the liver and (paid 
and often in the gout and eee, ny 

where bleeding is neceſſary, a ſponta | 
blood is much more ſerviceable than the enn quan 


drawn away with a lancet. Whenever bleeding 400 far 
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- z little, and bis legs immerſed in water of the 
nin . 


milk ; his hands ſhould likewiſe be put 

| goth 3 his garters may be tied a little tighter 
* al; and ligatures applied to the arms, which 
wo 1 be radually flackened as the blood begins to ſtop. 
” lint, put vp the noſtrils, does not ſtop the bleed- 
j * dals of lint, dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine or 
55 1 n may be applied in the ſame manner: blue vitriol, 
* 10 in water, may alſo be uſed for this purpoſe, or 
a ped in the white of an egg beat up, and rolled 
e made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt 
iq and white vitriol, may be put up the bleeding 
ure If the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold 


cli 


| er; - o 
— medicines proper in this caſe are Glauber's ſalt 


ind manna, of each o which half an ounce, diſſolved 


d repeated till it produces the effect. Ten or 
45% 3 7 nitre may alſo be taken in a glaſs of 


h will bear it. 3 
** Dran propoſes to make a ſeton, like that men- 


morrhages of the noſe; for which purpoſe he faſtens two 
dolls to the cord, and, after drawing one out at the 
noſiril, to bring away the clotted blood, he continues to 
draw the cord, and fo fills up the poſterior part of the 


noſtril with the other, which ought to be larger, and |- 


well wet in a ſtyptic liquor; by which not only the h- 
mrrhage will be ſtopped, but if it ſhould continue, the 
blood and medicines will be effectually prevented from 
running down the throat, which commonly occaſions a 
cough or vomiting that increaſes the bleeding. 

Thoſe who are ſubject to bleeding at the noſe ſhould often 


bathe their feet in warm water, and keep them warm | 
and dry; and their blood, if they have too much, may | 
be leſſened by a vegetable diet and an occaſional cooling | 


purge : but if the diſorder proceeds from a thin diſſolved 


fate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nouriſh- | 


ing. Infuſions of the bark in wine ought likewiſe to be 


taken and perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. Med. Eff. | 
Edin. vol. ii. p. 318. Buchan's Dom, Med. p. 361. 5th | 


ISS | 


 HaMoRRHAGES, wnnatural, a term uſed by ſome medical | 


writers to expreſs ſuch diſcharges of blood as are made 


from parts not naturally, or, in the common courſe! of | 
things, admitting ſuch evacuations. Of theſe we have | 


a very remarkable inſtance, recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions: it is of a young child, which bled firſt at 
the noſe and ears, and afterwards at the hinder part of 
the head, where there was no ſore, and afterwards at the 


ſhoulders, waiſt, and at the fingers and toes, and the | 


bending of the arms, | 
HuORRHACEs fron wounds. Profuſion of blood, from 
wounds, ariſes from injuries of the veins or arteries, re- 
ceived in the inflicting the wound; and the violence of 
the hemorrhage is ever in proportion to the ſize of the 
wounded veſſel: it is no wonder, therefore, that great 
weakneſs, fainting fits, and ſometimes inſtant death, 
are the dreadful conſequences attending this ſymptom, 
according to the ſize of the wounded veſſel. The ſur- 


geon ought, for this reaſon, never to be without the | 


Proper remedies to ſtop blood about him; but there are 


3 in a drunken fit, or even in a fit of great 
e it ? beſt to let the blood run as long as it con- 
2 o do fo without inconvenience to the patient; 
ene loſs of blood, the inflammation, tu- 
22 I and fever, are either entirely prevented, 
more cane; beſides, the divided arteries become 

capable of contraCting, and the blood more readily 


c02 f . 
gulates, two circumſtances that ſeem to concur in 


cloſing the bleeding orifices. 


wang: ping 4 e is to be done by various 
: a 7 2 : . 
always ſuſficient S veſſel is wounded, dry lint alone is 


- the wound is to be filled with this, 
a prop 


wound mu "ns compreſs and bandage put over it. The 


be filled pretty cloſely with the lint, arid a 
of preſſure given over the compreſs with 
he hand which more is done ſometimes than by all 
"Wire "868 or violent remedies in the world. But if 
ion of di, 15. ia too large to be ſtopped by the applica- 
to be gh int alone, the uſe of aſtringent medicines is 
redified f. the uſual application, in this caſe, is 
| up wer it of wine applied cold to the wound, filling 
it with lar oſſils dipped in the ſame ſpirit, and covering 
and mui.” compreſſes wrung out of the ſame liquor, 
the other jr Proper preſſure: over all, with a bandage : 


e hand, b 


roned in the article Poly pus, ſerve for ſtopping he- | 


u gigteiy be ſtopped: for this. purpoſe the | 
j muſt 1. nearly e with his head re- | . 


the bleeding will almoſt always be ſtopped. The“ 
in four or five ounces of barley water, may be taken for 


cold water and vinegar, every hour or oftener, if the | 


——————_— 


ol. Il. Nez uſed on this occaſion; are vinegar, | 
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the lycoperdon, of puff-ball dil, and ſpirit of turpentine; 
alum, vitriol, or ſaccharum ſaturni, diſſolved in water 


and vinegar, or the dry powders of bole armeniac, blood- 


ſtone, dragon's blood, & c. 


When veſſels of a larger ſize are divided, we are to have 


recourſe to cauſtic medicines inſtead of aſtringents ; the 


common medicine, in this intention; is the Roman vi- 
triol, which being coarſely powdered and ſprinkled upon 

cotton, is to be applied to the wound, dreſſing up with 

doſhls, a compreſs, and bandage. It is uſually neceſſary 

to be very cautious in the application of this, that 

it only be laid to the bottom of the wound, or the 

part where the veſſel wounded lies, otherwiſe the other 

parts will ſuffer too great an eroſion from it. | 

If all theſe applications prove fruitleſs, it will be proper 

wholly to divide the artery, yet only divided in part ; 


for, by this means alone, it will contract and hide its 


end under the muſcular fleſh, and its orifice will, by 
that means, either be entirely choaked up, or at leaſt it 
will be more ready to yield to the force of the medicines 
before adviſed to be uſed on ſuch occaſions. This me- 


thod of treatment is moſt. uſually neceſſary in wounds of 


the temporal arteries, and thoſe of the cubits and tibiz. 
If this method ſhould fail, you mult then have. recourſe 


to the hot iron or actual cautery ; the orifices of veſſels 


being burned, a cruſt is formed over them, and this me- 


thod is ſo very effectual, that it is ſcarce poſſible for an 


hemorrhage to' happen in wounds of the external parts, 


which may not certainly be ſtopped by it. In this. caſe, 


two cauteries ſhould be always ready, that, if one ſhould 


be extinguiſhed before the operation is finiſhed, the othe? 


may. be at hand without waiting for it. Cauteries are 
made of different ſhapes and fizes, according to the parts 


they are intended to be applied to. The great inconve- 


nience attending the uſe of the cautery is, that, after 


two or three days, the eſchar ſometimes falls off, and 
then a ſecond, and that commonly a fatal hemorrhage 


ſucceeds; to prevent this fatal accident, the wounds 
muſt be handled very tenderly at the time of dreſſing, 


and every time the wound is drefled, to be provided with 
a cautery ready heated, to repeat the operation if it 
ſhould be neceſſary. This caution is to be obſerved, in 

regard to the larger arteries, for fourteen days; after this 


there is no great danger of a return of the complaint 


but when the crural or axillary arteries are wounded, 


the cautery is of no uſe. 


In very dangerous wounds of the large arteries, ſuch as 
the crural and axillary, and in amputations of the limbs, 
the ſafeſt method is that of making a ligature round the 


veſſels : if this is performed by paſſing a ſtrong waxed 


thread under the artery, by means of a crooked needle, 


the blood is preſently ſtopped, and the orifices of the 
artery coaleſce. | | 1 | 


Inſtruments for the ſtopping of hamorrhages have alſo 
been in uſe in all ages, which, by their forcible com- 
pareſſion on the part, ſtop the mouths of the veſſels, the 
moſt convenient of which is thus compoſed : a braſs 
plate, three fingers long and two fingers broad, is per- 
forated in the middle to admit a ſtrong ſcrew, which is 
- provided at the lower end with a ſmall round plate; a 
piece of leather is ſtrongly faſtened to one end of the 
| braſs plate, of equal breadth with it. In violent Hmorr- 
Hages this inſtrument is fitted to the wounded part. The 
end of the leather is brought round the part, and, by 
8 means of holes made through it, is faſtened, at the pro- 
lome caſes in which it is by no means proper to ſtop the | 
enerrhage inſtantly. In a young plethoric habit, or in | 


per part, to two ſmall books made on the braſs plate, at 


the end, oppoſite to that where the leather is faſtened; 


this is to be adjuſted in ſuch manner, that the ſmall plate 


at the bottom of the ſcrew is to be brought to preſs ex- 
acctly upon the compreſſes and dreſſings that cover the 


wound; the handle of the ſcrew is then to be turned 


round with a gentle preſſute, till it is found turned far 


enough to make a preſſure of force, to ſtop the blood: 


it is then to be left in this condition for a day or two, or 
till it may ſafely be taken off. Heiſter's Surg. p. 45. 


Mr. Petit, in examining all the different methods em- 
ployed by ſurgeons for ſtopping Hamorrhages, aſſures us, 
that in each of them a piece of clotted-blood is contained 


in the veſſel, which ſerves to keep the blood from eſcap- 


ing, after the effect of the medicine, firſt employed, 


ceaſes: where abſorbents or aſtringents are uſed, that 


there is not only a cylindrical piece of clotted blood in 


the veſſel, but there is a covering of it on and round the 


orifice of the cut veſſel, which cylindrical form makes it 


eaſily puſhed out. Cauſtics have much the ſame effects, 


only the covering on the extremity of the veſlel is firmer, 


by the ſolid parts being confounded with the clotted ex- 


travaſation. When a ligature is uſed, there is no elotted 
rating, and the internal plug is of a pyramidal figure, 
t 


erefore it is with difficulty that ſuch a clotted piece can 


be puſhed out. Beſides this advantage, the fides of the 
veſſe), which are brought to be contiguous by the liga- 
WP: ture, 
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flatted by the blow, and the blood was unable to force 
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ture, will probably grow together; for which reaſon, 
and the ſaving both pain to the patient, and loſs of ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtump, he prefers compreſſion to all the 
other methods. In proof of the effects of coagulated 
blood ſtopping the e 


it muſt have ben a plug which prevented the hæmor- 


| rhage. He endeavours to prove, that the ptug is ftronger | 


and firmer, when formed of eoagulated lymph, than 


when compoſed of red blood. For executing the com- 
1 right, after amputation of the larger extremities, 
e has contrived a machine, compoſed of a large circular 


belt, to be put round the trunk of the body, or ſuperior 

art of the member, which are to ſuſtain the bandage 

' ſtraps going from it, which are faſtened at the other 
end to a leſſer circular belt, that is put round the part 
of the member where the tourniquet is commonly ap- 
plied. This leffer belt is to have two ſcrews, &c. in 
the form of his ferew-tourniquet. From this leſſer belt 


four ſtraps go out, to croſs over two plates with their 


ſcrews, as in the tourniquet, placed on the ſtump. When 


the operation is performed, he applies thick bolſters of 


tnt on the fide of each large artery fartheſt from the 


bone, and placing the interior convex plate of the ſmall | 


tonrniquet on them, he ſecures it in the right ſituation 


with the four ſtraps, and ſerews down the plate on the | 
bolſters and veſſel, which being preſſed between the in- 
ſtrument and the bone, can allow no blood to paſs. See | 


Mem. de l' Acad. des Sciences, 1731 and 1732. 

Mr. Morand imagines, that the change which happens 
to the artery on being wounded, aſſiſts greatly in ſtop- 
ping the flux of blood, and that this and the congelation 


are ufually joint agents in this cafe. When the artery is | 


either empty, or at leaſt leſs diſtended than uſual with 
blood, it naturally will collapſe, in ſome degree, and 
become more or lefs flatted ; and if this goes ſo far as 
that the ſides come to touch one another, they naturally 
unite, and the whole cure is performed by this alone: 
and this is very frequently the cafe in wounds of ſmall 
arteries, and in internal hemorrhages. Nor is it more 


8 difficult for a large veſſel to become flatted and collapſe 
in the ſame manner, till its ſides touch, provided that | 


the courſe of the blood through it be by any means re- 
ſtrained. Mr. Morand gave the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris a very remarkable account of a thing of this kind, 


received a violent blow upon his arm, had afterwards no 
pulſation in the artery, in that part of the arm beneath 


the place where the blow had been given, though he had | 


a plain one in that part of the artery which was above 
it. There was at firſt ſome fear that the arm muſt have 
been taken off, but Mr. Morand ſaved it, and, as the 
cure went on, the pulſe was obſerved gradually to be 
felt again in the hand and lower part of the arm. The 
_ occaſion of this was-plainly, that the artery had become 


the oppoſition, and circulated only through the ſmall 


veſſels, while the injury from the blow remained violent, | 


themſelves to their natural ſtate. | | | 


A wound<d artery, in caſe it be cut quite afunder, is in | 


the ſame ſtate with a cord which is cut in two while it is 


on the ſtretch. We well know, that when this is done, | 


5 the two ends recede a great way from one another, and 
_ that in proportion to the tenſion they had before: the 
caſe is wholly the ſame with an artery, and that for the 


fame reafon. Its longitudinal fibres are drawn back and 


ſhortened, and its circular ones are, by this very action, 
compelled to run together more cloſe than they natu- 
rally ſhould, and form thicker rings about the extremities 
of the divided veſſel ; the confequence of which is, that 
they make the inner hollow narrower. This is a thing 
of great importance, as not only the ſides of the veſſel 
are brought nearer together, and therefore they more 
eaſily may come to touch; but the diameter of the bore 
of the artery being leſs, a ſmaller maſs of congealed 
blood may ſtop it, and this blood, adhering to the ſides 
of the veſſel on every hand, fills up the pa age as it con- 
geals, and, by degrees, brings them together. 

Mr. Petit, in low of his opinion, that hemor- 
rhages are {topped by plugs of clotted blood, ſhewed the 

Academy of Sciences at Paris ſuch a plug, in an artery 
which had been opened. See Hiſt. de P Acad. des Scienc. 
1735. | | . 
What is remarkable is, that this plug of elotted blood 
had loſt nothing of its conſiſtency, nor of its adheſion 
to the aperture of the artery, after lying two months in | 
water and three years in brandy. . This ſhews the plu 
to be analogous to a ſcar: nor is this ſtrange, ſince bock 
are formed from the. juices deſtined to the nouriſhment 
of the part. Hiſt. de YAcad, Par. 1736. | 


* 


ax of blood from large arteries, | 
he relates two hiſtories; in one the artery was offified, | 
and in the other it hy in a bony ng : ſo that, in both, | 


| 


A hemorthage at the anus is more 


HEMORRHOIDAL, an e 


other external. | 


HA MORRHOIDS, in Medicine 


from the too great abundance of morbid blood therein 


when there is a diſcharge of blood from the hx 


H & N 


S ENTER. | 


uſually called yy. 
ithet gi 

arteries of the inteſtinum — I 8 
being the ſeat of the h@morrhoids or piles, , 
The hzmorrhoidat arteries are two; the one zn 
. ) the 
The inter nal is a branch of the low "TO 
running along the redtum, terminutows dt fl which, 
Ihe erternal ſprings from the hypogaſtrix yo undament. 
The hemorrhoidal veins are alſo ternal es _ 
The internal carries back the blood of the wg £ 
fundament, which it embraces regularly ; an 4; um and 
fometimes into the ſplenic branch of Ihe is 1nferteg 
ſometimes into the meſenteric. The extern! u and 
the blood from the muſculous parts about the mee back 
and terminates in the hypogaſtrie vein. 


ndament, ag 


2 difraſ, WY 
ment, popwarly called the Siler cate of the fundy. 


The word is formed of des,, neun 
flux of blood; Which is 9 f 4 
pew, 1 flow. | | 

The hemorrhoids are a painful, periodical tum 
lower part of the inteſtinum rectum 
external in the anus. They may he 
of varicous tumors in the hæmorrh 


ed of dh: blond, and 


or, in the 
3 uſually appearing 
conſidered as 2 ſort 
oidal veins; arifn 


The diſeaſe is either /imple, as when the veins alone are 


tumefied; or compound, as when the neighbouring pans 
become alſo infected, or an excreſence ariſes the: 


theref 

as a ficus crifta galli, condyloma, or the like. TY 
Hemorrhoids again are either open, Finentes, that is, 
. morrhoi. 
dal veſſels or blind, gc, where. the parts are only ty 
mid, and there 1s no diſcharge : the former are vulgad 
called the bleeding, and the latter the blind piles. In 


the firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter, | 


there is ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them t 
Wel. | 85 


The hemorroids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe great 


pain in going to ſtool, eſpecially if the feces be indurat. 
ed; after which they ſoon appear externally, and blood 
is ſeen upon the excrements. | 


Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hæmor- 


| 
| 


** 


BK 


which fell within his knowlege. A countryman having | 


ſome in whom they appear without an 
When preſent, there is a diſcharge ot. . 
_ uſually very pure and florid in perſons who have them 


dom and imperfectly, | s * 
mous, and in ſome caſes, eſpecially in ee | 
never have had a genuine and proper flux of _ Indy 
there is excreted a fanious matter inſtead of pure 01000. 


HZMORRHO1DS, cauſes of them. Am 


\ 


rhoidal flux from a bloody diarrhoea, frequent in ſcor- 
butic cafes. The hemorrhoids are uſually opened by 
the attrition of the excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the 


blood flows at the ſame time with the excrements: but 
if it flows promiſcuoully before as well as after the excre- 


ments, and without pain, it is a ſcorbutic flux. 


HAMORRHOIDS are diſtinguiſhed from the manner and 
time of their return upon the patient, into regular or pe- 
riodical, which are a falutary diſcharge, and ought by 


means to be ſtopped, and vague or irregular, 


H MORRHOI DS, /n of. They are generally preceded 
by a ſenfation of pain and tenſion in the eh,, 


and vibrative or ſpaſtic motions about the ſtomach, me- 
fentry, and ſpleen; and what is much more obyious 
than theſe, there is a ſenſation, as it were, of a hard mi- 


cleus ſticking in the extremity of the ren; and the 


more high up in that inteſtine this is felt, the more dit- 
ficult will be the eruption of the hzmorrhoidal dil 


charge, and the longer before its appearance. With 


theſe ſyptoms there alſo very frequently comes on a tenſe 
Mus: theſe are the uſual antecedent ſigns, but there are 
| previous notice. 
blood, and that 


„ the who have them {cl- 
frequently and re 2 4 3 ahbe black and gru- 


The evacuation of the blood from them is reer 
tary, but uſually is forced out by the preſſure and ha 
nels of the ſtools. 


| | al- 
Hx MOR HOIDs, perſons ſullject to them. They equally a 


fect both ſexes, but are oftner met with in men oo 
women, eſpecially thoſe who are of a fanguine P _ 
habit, or of a melancholy diſpofition, or un The 1 
hve high and lead a ſedentary inactive life. x] i 
moſt frequent in the middle and advanced ages al 
and when they happen to young people, they 3 


hereditary, to be 


ong theſe ww p 
reckoned a plethora, and thickneſs of 2 1 
extreme thinneſs and acrimony of it are . 7 er 
though very often ſuppoſed to be ſo. oor riding ot 
ſions of the abdomen, as by violent exeren 14 ce 


. . ] a 
walking, will alſo bring them on, a8 W | the 
liſe, mga by die compreſſion of the — 3 
circulation is impeded at the vena portæ; * of 
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HzMORRHOIDS, method of treatment. 


of 1 exſtoma'y evacuations of blood, gre at edſtiyeneſs, 
an 
| 


in the p 


lic: violent binding of the bowels, and paſ- 
of the mind, eſpecially anger and fear, and the ve- 


8 infection, will alſo frequently bring them on; but 
10 0 cauſe chiefly brings on the blind piles, or ſuch 
th! | 


15 do not bleed. 


wnaturally and moderately, are very bene- 
uu * and 1 prevent e diſcaſes. They 
jen culiarly the moſt certain of all remedies in the hypo- 
i Fecal affections; they eaſe deliriums, and very often 
* beneficial in the gout, rheumatiſm, aſthma, 
or" and inflammatory fevers. With all theſe advantages 


with bad ſymptoms, and are often dangerous: they bring 

"eat weakneſs, and in length of time, induce cachec- 
5 diſpoſitions 3 but they very ſeldom are attended with 
ſo copious a hemorrhage as to endanger life on the ſud- 
den, though this has ſometimes happened. 'The ſudden 
ſtopping them is always dangerous, and often brings on 
immediate fatal ſymptons, {chirruſes of the viſcera, in- 
ſammations, melancholy, madnels, vomiting of blood, 


ſuch practice. Thoſe perſons who have them while very 
young, generally are attended regularly with them 
through their lives, and ſeldom live to be very old; on 


advanced in years, and continue regular and moderate 
afterwards, they promiſe a long life. Finally, when the 
hemorrhoids are continual, and flow without any inter- 


cerated ſtate of ſome of the abdominal viſcera. 
rhoids have never yet appeared, but there are ſigns of 


their approaching, it is not always adviſeable to forward 
or promote their diſcharges, for they ſeldom anſwer ex- 


altly tc expectation; but when there is room to fear the | 
ſucceſs, it is better to endeavour at a revulſion by bleed- | 


ing in the arm or foot, and at the ſame time to ſtrenghen 


the tone of the parts by a decoction of yarrow, or the 


like medicines : and the bleeding is to be repeated after- 
wards at ſtated periods, and the uſe of the internal means 
continued, if neceſſary; but when the hemorrhoids have 


already been uſed to flow, as ſoon as the patient feels the | 


fignals of their approach, their diſcharge is always to be 
gently promoted, by a moderate uſe of elixir proprietatis, 


or tincture of black hellebore, or its reſin made with ſpi- | 


rit of wine; and externally by the application of leeches, 


or, if that is not ſufficient, by opening the veins with a | 


| lancet. Junker's Conſp. Medic. p. 47. 


- During the time of the flux, if that be moderate, there | 
is no occaſion for any aſſiſtance from medicines, but a 


- Proper diet is to be obſerved ; all windy foods are to be 


avoided, as allo all aſtringent ones; the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors is to be reſtrained, and the mind kept quiet and 


_ free from the commotions of any of the paſſions. When | 
the diſcharge is too ſmall, it is to be promoted; and | 


when it is really too great, and the ſtrength of the pa- 


tient cannot bear it, then the nitrous, cinnabarine, and | 


abſorbent medicines are to be given, as powders pre- 


pared of ſal prunelle, cinnabar either native or antimo- | 
nal; if there be urgent neceflity ſome gentle opiate may | 


be added to theſe, as the pill de ſtyrace, or de eynogloſſo. 
After this, gentle clyſters are to be injected, and then 
the uſe of ſpecifics is to be entered on; among theſe, a 


decoQtion of the common yarrow is of ſingular virtue: 


decoctions of maidenhair allo, and other like herbs, are 


peated at the equinoxes, and gentle purges given at times, 
elpecially ſmall doſes of rhubarb, which has an abſter- 
bent virtue that refiders it peculiarly proper; and this 
may be given even in the time of the fit, in ſmall doſes. 
_ coulerve of red roſes has been recommended as a 

good medicine in this caſe; it may be mixed with 


new mi ; ur ti 
5 By and an ounce of it taken three or four times 
9 


ta 
en about an hour aſter every doſe of the conſerve. 


ws 2 of the Peruvian bark taken in a glaſs of red 
” ned with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
0 or tour times a day, will be uſeful as a ſtrengthener 


umd altringent, 


the orifice of th 
darm ſimply tur 


"0 & MEUMES.L | 
Tons meant by nature for the diſcharge' of blood from | 


v 


£®MORRHOIDS, 


dae ö blind, hemorrhoides cœcæ, or external, 
e infarctions o 


the external h2mor;hoidal veſſels about 
e inteſtinum reQun), which ſometimes 
gelcent, ſometimes inflammatory tumors; 


Part to reheve hemorrhages, 


= 


vORRHOIDS) progneſtics from them. The hemorrhoids, | 


derived from them, when moderate, they are, however, | 
attended when immoderate, or when too long continued, | 


and dropſies; and jaundices often are the conſequence of | 
the contrary, when they do not appear till perſons are | 


miſſions, there is great cauſe to ſuſpect a ſchirrous or ul- | 


When the hemor- | 


H=MORRHOIDS, „ind, . them. 
of them is a plethora attended with a thickneſs of blood; 
whence nature, attempting to relieve herſelf by an he- 


a tea-Cup full of the tincture of roſes may be | 


* . — I +. 
* * 
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The ind piles are of two kinds, either ſimply turgeſcent, 
or tumid, the latter kind are painful, the former wholly 
indolent. The turgeſcent blind piles reſemble a ſoft tran]- 
parent veſicle filled with a blackith blood, and are attended 
with no ſenſible uncaſineſs, except at the time of going 
to ſtool, when they occaſion a ſenſation reſembling that 
of a bean or plum ſtone, or the like, ſtopping in the paſ- 
ſage; and at times there is an uncommon heat in the 
arts. 8 
The tumid blind piles are ſituated a little deeper within 
the verge of the extremity of the inteſtine, and reſemble 
a hard and inflammatory tumor; theſe are properly in- 
deed no other than furunculi of this part, and occalion 
very violent and exquiſite pains from the ſenſibility of 
the nervous and muſcular coat which lines the inteſtines. 
Many authors reckon beſide theſe under the name of 
blind piles all the tumid excreſcences, and fungous and 
ulccrated protuberances, that happen about the anus: 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed indeed by the appellation of ſpu- 
rious hamorrhoids; they uſually owe their origin to ve- 
nercal taints, but ſometimes ariſe from the turgeſcent 
piles, which in bad habits, and bodies ſubject to ulceroſe 
ſeroſities, ſometimes degenerate into theſe dry and ver- 
rucoſe ſwellings, and are called thymi, mariſci, and ficus 


ani. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 233. 


The external or h piles differ from the internal, in: re- 
gard to the veſicles to which they owe their origin, the 
internal ariſing from the vena porta, the external from the 
vena cava: they differ alſo in their ſize, and in the quan- 
tity of blood they diſcharge; the internal ones uſually 
diſcharge a moderate quantity, and if they are any way 
diſturbed they will throw off a great deal; whereas the 
external rarely bleed at all, but only ſhew themſelves in 
theſe blind tumors. The internal alſo have their regular 
periods, and very frequently obſerve the monthly dif- 
charges of menſtrua in women, returning as regularly in 
men as theſe in that ſex : the others have no regular pe- 
riods, but principally appear about ſpring and autumn; 
and they appear the larger, and have the more blood de- 
rived to them, the oftener they have already ariſen in a 
perſon. Their magnitude is very different in different 


perſons; in ſome they are of the ſize of a hazel-nut, in 


others of a walnut, and in ſome they often grow to the 
ſize of a pigeon's or even a hen's egg. z 
The turgeſcent piles either break naturally, or are to be 
opened by a ſurgeon ; and when this is done, they not 


only diſcharge the blood they contained, but alſo, ſupply 


a farther quantity afterwards. The tumid ones have all 
the ſigns of inflammatory tumors, attended with the moſt 
exquifite-pain.. EE „ 2788 
AMORRHOIDS, blind, per ſans ſubjeft to them. The tur- 
geſcent external piles are principally incident to thoſe of 
a phlegmatic and pituitous habit; they often indeed ap- 
pear in women during their going with child, without 
their being of this temperament, eſpecially toward the 
latter part of their time, if they fit much; and ſometimes 
they happen even during the labour-pains, when the foe- 
tus preſſes heavily upon the pelvis. 8 | 
The general cauſe 


morrhage of thoſe veſſels, derives a larger quantity of 
blood than ordinary to them, where it remains, and ac- 


cording to its different ſtate, ſorms either ſimple veſicles, 


or inflammatory tumors. The accidental cauſes which 
bring them on, are immoderate attritions in theſe parts, 


from riding long journeys by perſons unuſed to that ex- 
_ erciſe, from an itching or ſharp humour about the part, 


from the painful voiding of the excrements in perſons 
very coſtive, and from labour-pains in women. Junker 
ſays, that they are ſometimes got by ſitting down in the 
ſeat in which a perſon has been juſt fitting, who has the 


{ ulcerated piles, while it is yet warm from him. Jo theſe 
0: great uſe. After the fit is over, bleeding muſt be re-| 


it is to be added, that they frequently come on from an 
omiſſion of accultomed bleedings, from an improper ule 
of aloetic, helleborine, and other hot medicines, and 
from too high-ſeaſoned ſoods, and the immoderate uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors. Rh 


HxMoRRHOLDS, blind, progni/tics in them. The blind piles 


are always in a ſtate of tendency to a ſalutary end, that 
is the evacution of pait of the abundant blood in pletho- 
ric habits ; but from the ſmallneſs of the veſſels where 
they are formed, they very often miſs of their proper 
end. When they cither burſt naturally, or are opened 
by art, they then afford, for ſome time a diſcharge that 
may ſupply the place of that by the mternal bamorrhoids. 
When they burſt of themſelves, they eaſily become 'ul- 
cerated afterwards, but this is not attended with any vio- 
lent pain. As ſoon as opened, the veſſel which formed the 
tumor becomes flaccid and rugoſe in that part, and forms 
a ſort of papulw or little tubercles, which, if not taken 
care of in the proper way, often continue to diſcharge a 


: ſmall quantity of blood at every time the perſon has a 
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H Bberando ali qui habet cuſtodiam terræ, 2 writ 
akne a" ſheriff, willing him to command one Way 
" body of him who was ward to another, to deli- 
2 to the perſon whoſe warD he was on account 
ve 
1 d. 8 
of eee See RAvISHMENT de gerd. 
Ebb, in our Antient Law-Books, the next 


Mr. Huet obſerves, the word Haggard is ſometimes ap- 
plied to a man who becomes hardy and proud, in conti- 
dence of the ſtrength of the place he is in. | | 
5 baby hawks are hard to tame, and bring under diſ- 
cipline. 
HAGGS, a kind of fiery meteor appearing on men's hair, 
or horſes mains; now known to be electrical pheno- 
mena. | 
Balke heredipeta ſo propmqun vel extraneo perfculeſa | HAGIAM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
ſane cad committatur. Leg. Hen. I. cap. 70. | of the Arabian phyſicians, to a kind of ſchznanth, or ca- 
HERE DIL AS. See ABETANCE. hs : mel's hay. The Greeks made ſeveral kinds of this, ac- 
HERESIARCH, HxRESIARCHA, of the Greek affe: cording to the places from whence they received it; the 
uns, an arch. heretic. See HERETIC. | ſche@nanth of different countries differing in virtue: but 
HERES, hereſy. See HERESY. 3 the Perſian was, in many ages, eſteemed the beſt kind; 
HRE IICO comburendo, a writ which anciently lay and this is probably what the Arabs called Bagiam. The 
,oainſt an heretic, who, having once been convicted of | interpreters of Avicenna leave this word wholly unex- 
hereſy by his biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards | plained. Garcias, according to what ſkill he had in the 
falling into it again, or into ſome other, is thereupon Arabic, ſuppoſes it the name of the city Damaſcus, and 
committed to the ſecular power. 'This writ is thought | given to ſuch ſchænanth as came from that part of the 
dy ſome to be as ancient as the common law itſelf; how- | world; but this ſeems erroneous. The Arabs called all 
ever the conviction of hereſy by the common law was | other nations barbarians; and this term gentiliſm or bar- 
not in any petty eccleſiaſtical court, but before the arch-] bariſm, was, in their language, expreſſed by the word 
bpiſhop himlelf in a provincial ſynod, and the delinquent | hagiam; they bated the Perſians beyond all other nations 
ms delivered over to the king to do with him as he in the world, and called them hagiam by way of emi- 
pleaſed: fo that the crown had a control over the ſpiri- | nence, and therefore hagiam and Perſian were a ſort of 
tual power. But by 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15, the diocefan | ſynonymous words. It is probable they bad their r 
gone, without the intervention of a ſynod, might con-“ ranth principally from Perſia z and that this, whether 
vict of heretical tenets 3 and unleſs the convict abjured | better or worſe than the Nabatæan ſchænanth of their 
his opinions, or if after abjuration he relapſed, the ſheriff own country, was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of foreign, 
was bound ex officio, if required by the bithop, to commit | and that with the word by which they expreſſed Perſian. 
the unhappy victim to the flames, without waiting for | HAGIOGRAPHA, a name given to part of the books of 
the conſent of the crown. This writ remained in force, | Scripture, called by the Jews Cetubim. See CAN ox. 
| end was actually excuted on two Anabaptiſts in the ſe- | The word is compounded of 4y1@>, holy; and ypagw, I 
yenth of Elizabeth, and on two Arians in the ninth of brite. The name is very ancient: St. Jerom makes fre- 
OO Tots. nu GT quent mention of it: before him, St. Epiphanius called 
Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not] theſe books ſimply Tęageta. | 
lie in his time; but it is now formally taken away by ſta- | The Jews divide the ſacred writings into three claſſes : 
tute 29 Car. II. cap. 9. But this ſtatute does not extend to] the Law which comprehends the five books of Moſes ; 
take away or abridge the juriſdiction of Proteſtant arch- | the Prophets, which they call Neviim ; and the Cetuvim, 
biſhops or biſhops, or any other judges of any eccleſi- | FIND called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa; com- 
aſtical courts, in caſes of atheiſm, blaſphemy, hereſy, or prehending the book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
' ſchiſm, and other damnable doctrines and opinions; but | Ezra, including alſo the book of Nehemiah, Chro- 
they may prove and puniſh the ſame according to his | nicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, 
majeſty's eccleſiſtical laws, by excommunication, depri- | and Eſther, No | 
vation, degradation, and other eccleſiſtical cenſures, not | The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by 
extending to death, in ſuch ſort and no other, as they | way of eminence, as being written by immediate inſpi- 


8 have done before the making of this act. Sec. 2. | ration of the Holy Spirit. Thus ſays Kimchi, in his 


| 2? | preface to the Pſalms, Maimonides in More Nevoch, and 
HERETICUS, heretic. See HERETIC. I Elias Levita in his Th//b;, under the word ANI. 
HARETULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Mc. | They diſtinguiſh the hagiographers, however, from the 
Lhuyd, to a ſpecies of Fos$81LE oyſter- Hell. prophets; in that the authors of the former did not re- 
HLERMIA, an Indian fruit, reſembling pepper, eſteemed | ceive the matters contained in them by the way called 
good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, diſperſe flatulencies, and | Prophecy, which conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, 
reſtore the uvvula when relaxed. FR I enſtaſies, &c. but by mere inſpiration, and direction of 
HAFFHERT, in Zeology, the name of a bird deſcribed by | the Spirit. 9 e 5 
Hoier, which is ſeen uſually at ſea, and is ſuppoſed to be | HAGIOSIDERON, or Hacros1DIRON, compounded of 
a foreteller of ſtorms. It is of the ſize of a common hen, | 47%, holy, and cine, iron. The Greeks who are 
and reſembles the falcon in ſhape. It is all over of a | under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited the 
greyiſh colour, variegated with ſpots of white. Its beak | uſe of bells, made uſe of an iron wherewith to call 
is ſtrong and hooked like the falcon's, but it is ſhorter. | people to church, called hagzo/tderon. ey 


he fiſnermen dread the appearance of this bird, and at] Magius gives us the deſcription of a hagio/ideron he had 
lght of it always make to ſhore as faſt as pollible, ex- 


| ſeen. It is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, 
peQing tempeſts and bad weather. | | and ſixteen long, faſtened by the middle to a chain or 
AFIZI, or HarIZzLER, is a name given in Turky to] cord, whereby it is ſuſpended at the church-door. On 
thoſe who learn the whole Alcoran by heart ; and who, 


. this they ſtrike with an iron hammer, with ſome mca- 
R on this account, are held in great veneration by the | ſure and cadence, ſo as to make no diſagreeable noiſe. _ 
| Biene. | MT They alſo carry a hagio/ideron before the prieſt, in a pro- 
; A, in our Old Mriters, has different ſignifications. | ceſſion of the ſacrament to any ſick perſon, beating on it 
: n Voomſday it is taken for a houſe in a city or borough. from time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it; 


* ay anonymous author ſays it is a houſe with a | much as in the Romiſh church they do with a bell. 


Cine ce Dope, -- HAIHALEM moavi, in Botany, a name by which the mo- 
> 8 in our Old Mriters, the ſame with gab/um | dern AÆgyptians call the plant we name /iratiotes and 

BAG ar . cabs en. ſempervivum aquaticum, the water-ſoldier and water 

c ele ft a Canonical book of the Old "Teſtament, ſo houſeleek. The laſt of theſe names is a verbal tranſla- 

6 Tg the prophet of that name, who in all proba- tion of the Ægyptian one. Some have ſuppoſed that the 

„ vil en * n at Babylon, from whence he returned | vifar was called by this name by the ancient /Egyp- 

F This e - tians, but this is an error; the plants are ſo perfectly 

> wy ba in the ſecond year of Darius or the ſive] different from one another, that they have nothing bur 

e = rn and twentieth before Chriſt, exhorted the Jews, the growing in water in common between them. 

J the te - return from their captivity to finiſh rebuilding | HAI, a name uſed by the Braſilians, for an animal we call 

: years 1 8 which they had intermitted for fourteen | the floath, or ignavus. The word ſeems pronounced by 

8 15 Ru : is remonſtrances had the deſired effect; and | the creature itſelf, as its common note, and thence be- 

y them Mina, them to proceed in the work, he aſſured came uſed as its name. | ; 

8 exceed rs God that the glory of this latter houſe ſhould | HALL, grando, in Phy/iology, an aqueous concretion, in 

: tld when of the former; which was accordingly | form of white or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out of 


vith reſpeck lo Ae it with his preſence: for | the atmoſphere. 


9 be com | this latter temple was not! Hail is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen 
Wit pared with the former. in their paſſage through the middle region.“ Others 
in the neſt: 5 Falconry, a HAWK, or FALCON, not taken | take it for the fragments of a frozen cloud, hall- 
preying "We ut alter the had been enured to liberty, and | melted, and thus precipitated, and congealed again. 
fierce; ſom raed The word is French, and fignifies | Accordingly the Cartefians define Hall to be a cloud, 
om the 05 enve it from the Latin agre/e, wild; others | either wholly, or in part, liquefied; which trending down- 
Var, LN, bag, unclolure, ſortiſied place, Whence | wards by its _ gravity, is, in its paſſage, frozen 57 
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by the action of ſome very cold wind; and thus preci- | 
pitated, for the moſt part, in round tranſparent globes. 
They add, that if the cloud have been totally liquefied, the 
hailfones are pellucid; otherwiſe they are only partly ſo. 
Hall aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of 
heat or cold of the air which it paſſes through in its de- 
ſcent ; ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, trian- 
gular, pyramidical, &c. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar-like, 
with ſix equal points, &c. 

Signior Beccaria ſuppoſes, that it is formed in the higher 
regions of the air where the cold 1s intenſe, and where 
the electric matter is very copious. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, a great number of particles of water are brought 
near together, where they are frozen, and in their de- 


ſcent collect other particles; ſo that the denſity of the 


ſubſtance of the Harl ſtone grows leſs and leſs from the 
center; this being formed firſt in the higher regions, 
and the ſurface being collected in the lower. Accord- 
ingly, in mountains, Hhall- ſtones as well as drops of rain, 


are very ſmall; and both agree in this circumſtance, | 


that the more intenſe is the electricity that forms 
them, the larger they are. 35 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and light- 
ning; with regard to which, Beccaria obſerves, that as 


motion is known to promote freezing, ſo the rapid mo- 
tion of the electrified clouds may promote that effeck in 


the air. | | | | 

Natural hiſtories furniſh us with a great variety of in- 
ſtances of extraordinary ſhowers of ha:/. See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ns 203. and Hiſt. de France, tom. 11. p. 339. 


HAILE, a ſea-term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to 
know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound, | 


or elfe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. | 
HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of the 


ſkins of animals; and ferving molt of them as a tegu- 


ment, or covering. 


In lieu of hair, the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered | 


with feathers or wool. | 


Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the | 
But it | 
grows longeſt on the head, chin, breaſt, and arm-pits, and 


foles of the feet, and the palms of the hands. 


about the privities. e 
Dr. Tyſon obſerves, that though the outward ſurface of 


the body be the uſual place where the Hair grows; yet it | 
has been ſometimes found /on the tongue, in the heart, | 


the breafts, kidnies, &c. but that there is ſcarce any in- 


ward part more ſubject to it than the ovary, or teſticles, | 


of females. Hooke, Philoſoph. Collect. N 2. 


Phyſicians. diſtinguiſh the hazr into feveral kinds, and give | 
it divers denominations; but this only in Greek and La- 
tin. The Hair of the head they call capillus: that of | 


women particularly, coma, from x6uey, to dreſs. and ad- 


Juſt ; and that of men cæſaries, from cedendo, becauſe | 


often cut: that of the back of the head, juba and crines ; 


that hanging behind the cars, cincinni; q. d. curled and | 


buckled. | 


The ancients held the hair to be a ſort of excrement, fed | 


only with excrementitious matters, and no proper part 


of a living body. They ſuppoſed it generated of the fu- | 


liginous parts of the blood, exhaled by the heat of the 
body to the ſurface, and there condenſed in paſſing 
through the pores. Their chief reaſons were, that the 
Hair, being cut, will grow again apace, even in extreme 
old age,, and when lie is very low; that in hectic and 


cConſumptive people, where the reſt of the body is con- 
tinually emaciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive | 
very well: nay, and that it will grow even on dead car- | 
caſes. They add, that hair does not feed and grow like | 
the other parts, by introſuſception, i. e. by a juice circu- |. 
lating within it; but like the nails, by juxtapoſition, each | 


| pt next the root thruſting forward that immediately 
before it. Wy | | e 
But the moderns are agreed, that every hair does properly 
and truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend 
| It like the other parts; this they argue hence, that the 
roots do not turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the 
extremities, but the whole changes colour at once. And 
the like is obſerved in boys, &c. which ſhews, that there 
is a direct communication, and that all the parts are af- 
fected alike. We are told of inſtances of perſons, who 
by intenſe grief, fear, or ſtudy, have grown grey in a 
night's time. | | | 
It may be obſerved, however that in propriety, the life 
or growth of hair is of a different kind from that of the 
reſt of the body, and is not immediately derived there- 
from, or reciprocated therewith; it is rather of the na- 
ture of vegetation. They grow as plants do out of the 
earth, or as ſome plants ſhoot from the parts of others ; 


from which though they draw their nouriſhment, yet | 


each has, as it were, its ſeveral life, and a diſtinct œco- 


nomy. They derive their food from ſome juices of the | 


body, but not from the nutritious juices of it; whence 
they may live, though the body be itarved. 


the colour uſually diſfers. 


— 
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appearance before the miſcroſcope. Mal 
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The hairs examined by the microſcope, 

fiſtulous bodies like horns. Their tubuloys * 
alſo confirmed from the diſeaſe called plica 3 15 
wherein the blood ouſes out at their extremities Ding 
Each hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other 5 

ones, all wrapped up in one common tegument. 8 
are knotted like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out Hh ' 

at the joints. They have each an oval bulbous n. * 
which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, being implanted un 
pyramidal papillz ; and by this they imbibe, or ok e 
theit proper food from the adjacent humours, Tü 
oval root is covered by a whitith ſtrong membrane 8 
ſome meaſure elaſtic, and is connected either to the Nin 
to the corpus adipoſum, or to both, by a great number x 
very fine veſſels and nervous filaments. The ſtem barin 

reached the ſurface of the ſkin, pierces the bottom of * 
ſmall foſſula between the papillæ, or ſometimes a ery 
cular papilla, and there it meets the epidermis, which 


ſeems to be turned round it and united with it. A 


ſort of unctuous matter tranſudes through the ſideg 
of the foſſula, which is beſtowed on the ſtem, and AG 


companies it more or leſs, as it runs. out from the ſkin 
3 


in form of a hair, Their extremities ſplit or divide 


Into two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, 


and left to grow too long; fo that what to the nabed 


eye appears only a ſingle hair, to the microſcope ſeems 


a bruth 


They turn grey on the fore part of the head, aint parti. 
cularly about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back 


part affording them the proper juice longer than the reſt, 
For the like reaſon they allo fall ſooneſt from the crown 
of the head. | 


Their fize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude ot 


the pores they iſſue from: if thoſe be ſmall, theſe are 
fine; if the pores be ſtrait, the hairs are ſtrait ; if thoſe 
be oblique or ſinuous, the hazy 1s curled, | 

Thoſe who have by nature, ſoft, thin, and ſhort hair, 
which with great difliculty receives and retains a buckle, 
and thoſe who readily become bald, or ſhed their hair 
toward the ſpring, are certainly of a looſe, flabby, and 
relaxed ſtate of nerves. For the harry ſeems to be only 
ſome of the fleſhy fibres lengthened outward, and harden- 


ed: at leaſt they ſeem to be of the ſame kind and nature 


with the other fibres, conſiſting of many leſter filaments, 
contained in a common membrane, and are ſolid, tranſ- 

arent, and elaſtic. And as the Hairs ate in ſtrength, 
bulk, and elaſticity, ſo generally are the fibres of the 


body. Therefore thoſe whoſe hair ſheds, turns thin, 


lank, or refuſes buckle, if it does not happen to then 
after recovering from an acute diſtemper, ought to be 
careful of falling into nervous diforders, 


Other things being equal, thoſe of the faireſt, cleareſt, 
and brighteſt coloured hair, are of the loofelt and weak» 


eſt ſtate of fibres and nerves; not only becauſe the fair- 
eſt and lighteſt is the moſt rare, tranſparent, and fung. 
ous, but becauſe bodies of the lighteſt parts conſiſt of 
parts of a weaker union, which adhere with leſs ſoree, 
and conſequently are leſs elaſtic, firm, and ſpringy, than 
thoſe of darker and more opake colours. It 1s generally 
obſerved that perſons of very fine and white haz, eſpe- 


_ cially if ſo after they are ccme to maturity, are of tender 


and delicate conſtitutions : and thoſe who deal 275 
ing artificial coverings for men and women, find tha 


ſuch hair will never ferve thoſe purpoſes with any credit 


to them, and ſeldom honeſtly employ it to that end. 1 
Hiirs ordinarily appear in general round, or P i 
but the microſcope alſo dilcovers triangular, and 105 
ones; which diverſity of ſigures ariſes from that 4 2 
pores; to which the Hairs always accommodate 22 
ſelves. Their length depends upon the quanttf © 10 
proper humour to ſeed them; and their ay on 7 
quality of that humour: whence at different Kage» 


different in their 
pight diſcovered 
ſed of a number of ex» 
this he diſcovered in ex- 


The vairs of different animals are very 


hairs to be tubular, or compo 
tremely minute tubes or pipes; a an 
amining the hairs of the mane and tail of 2 2 
the briſtles of a boar; and theſe tubes were m 
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es, are no other than fibres convolyed 
Derham wy 8 cloſer together, than in the other parts 
y run from the bottom to the top of 
„ and, he imagines, may ſerve to make a gentle 


rye as a fence d 
111 png” 
: men 
er ſmall long, tubular fibres or ſmaller hnirs, en- 


ned with a rind or bark; and from this ſtructure 
gn appears like a ſtick ſhivered by beating. 
Th have roots of different kinds in different animals, 
1 always thicker at the middle than at either end. 


Hair of the Indian deer are perforated from fide to fide, | 


our Engliſh ones ſeem covered with a kind 
of _— or rind? The whiſkers of a cat, cut tranſ- 
"ſel, have in the middle ſomething which reſembles 
the pith of elder; and the quills of the hedge-hog and 
orcupine have ſomewhat of a pith in a ſtar-like form. 
The hairs taken from the different parts of the human 
body, differ very much in their figures, appearing like 
different ſpecies of the ſame genus in plants. Hook's 
Microgr. p. 157. Baker's Microſc. p. 246. 80 
Hain, diſeaſes of Among the many remedies for diſcaſes 
of the hair, the following are recommended in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. Jo make Hair grow, take a 
quantity of the largeſt and fineſt roots of the common 
burdock that can be collected; let them be taken out of 
the ground in the month of December ; bruiſe them in a 
marble mortar, and. boil them in a quantity of whire- 
wine till there only remains as much as will cover them; 
let this be carefully ſtrained off, and every night, going to 
bed, let the head be waſhed with ſome of it warm. The 


to aſhes, and boil theſe aſhes in ſuch a quantity of com- 
mon water as will make a ſtrong lye; let this be ſtrained 
clear of, and the head waſhed every night with ſome of 
it warm. When the Hair is good, but in danger of fall- 
ing off by degrees, the aſhes of the vine branches are to be 
boiled in red-wine inſtead of water, and this lye is to be 
uſed inſtead of the other. When the perſon wears pow- 
der, let ſome hermodaQyls be reduced to fine flour and 
mixed with it: let this be the only powder uſed, and the 


vented. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 288. p. go. 


Wulterus, in Philoſophical Collections, gives an account 


colin; inſomuch that there was reaſon to imagine, the 
colin had ſome time been covered all over with Hair. 
The cover being removed, the whole corpſe appeared in 


foal of the foot covered over with a thick-ſet hair, long 
and curled. The ſexton going to handle the upper part 


hair : there was neither ſkull, nor any other bone left; 
get the haiy was ſolid, and ſtrong enough. 

Mr. Arnold in the ſame collection, gives a telation 
man hanged for theft, who, in a little time, while he 
jet hung upon the gibbet, had his body ſtrangely covered 
over with hairy. $i | | Tu 
Iwaseſteemed a 
00 have long 
lia mata. For this 


reaſon Julius Cæſar, upon ſubduing 


8 "Ing It was with a view to this, that ſuch as | 
en 0 5 quitted the world, to go and live in cloilters, | 
FN ; hy their hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew that they | 
* iu to all earthly ornaments, and made a vow of 
- 6555 wal ſubjection to their ſuperiorfs. 
6 3 Tours aſſures us, that, in the royal family of 
id leg 1 g long time the peculiar mark and pri- 
0 e * and princes of the blood, to wear long 
— : — * dreſſed and curled : every body elſe were 
on ad obeg; polled, or cut round, in ſign of inferiority, 
hs ties i Some writers affute us, that there were 
of tes an rent Cuts of the hair for all the different qua- 
1 full lr 4 onditions z from the prince, who wore it at 
ls deln to the ſlave or villain, who was quite cropt. 
France F treats at large of this privilege of the kings of 
10 eut of "vos Callia. Cap. 11. | 
Nate of kin 6 of a ſon of France, under the firſt 
übt of 5 Vas to declare him excluded from the 
conditi ou ng to the crown, and reduced to the 
Ia the ci of a ſubject, 4 
iu, e Eighth century it was the cuſt 
rene 
lus they had us hair cut the firſt time by 


a particular honour and eſteem for ; 
9 | | 


The darker medullary parts; or lines, Dr. 


and of horſes, ſheep, &c. are com- 


other preſcription is this: burn the ſlender twigs of vines 


liquor conſtantly employed in waſhing the head every | 
night, and the falling of the Hair will be wholly pre- 


of a woman, buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being | 
opened forty-three years after her death, there was hair | 
found iſuing forth plentifully through the clefts of the 


its perfect ſhape ; but from the crown of the head to the 


of the head with his ſingers, the whole ſtructure fell at 
once, leaving nothing in his hand but a handful of 


of al 


peculiar honour among the ancient Gauls, | 
hair; and hence came the appellation Gal- | 


t tene 'S | 
e Gauls, made them cut off their hair, as a token of | 


who, in virtue of this ceremony, were reputed a fort of 
ſpiritual parents, or godfathers to them; though this 
practice appears to have been more ancient; inaſmuch 
as we read that Conſtantine ſent the pope the hazy of his 
ſon Heraclius, as a token that he defired him to be his 
adoptive father, | 
The parade of Jong hair became {till more and more ob- 
noxious in the progreſs of Chriſtianity; as ſomething ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore 
the croſs. Hence numerous injunctions and canons 
to the contrary. Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt who ſorbad the clergy to wear long 
hair; but the prohibition is of older ſtanding in the 
churches of the Eaſt; and the letter wherein that decree 
is wrote, is of a much later date than that pope. The 
clerical tonſure is related, by Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, as of 
apoſtolical inſtitution. 2 
Long harry was anciently held ſo odious, that there is a 
canon ſtill extant, of the year 1096, importing, that 
ſuch as wore long hair ſhould be excluded coming into 
church while living, and not be prayed for when dead. 
We have a furious delamation of Luitprand againſt the 
emperor Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the mau— 
ner of all the other emperors of the Eaſt, except Theo- 
philus; who being bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhaye 
their heads. Pu = | 
The French hiſtorians and antiquaries have been very 
exact in recording the heads of hair of their ſeveral 
kings. Charlemagne wore it very ſhort, his ton ſhorter; 
Charles the Bald had none at all. Under Hugh Capet it 
began to appear again: this the eecleſiaſtics were diſ- 
pleaſed with, and excommunicated all who let their hair 
grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the matter ſo warm- 
ly with Charles the Young, that he cut off his own 
hair; and his ſucceſſors, for ſome generations, wore it 
very thort. A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote ex- 
preſly on the queſtion, Whether it be lawful for men to 
wear long hair 2 And concluded for the negative. An- 
other divine, named Reeves, who had wrote for the af- 
firmative, replied to him. EE 
The Greeks, aud after their example the Romans, wore 
falſe Hair. | RTE 
Hark makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpe- 
cially fince the mode of perukes has obtained. 
The Hair of the growth of che northern countries, as 
England, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more 
ſouthern ones; as Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, 
The merit of good hair conſiſts in its being well fed, 
and neither too coarſe. nor too flender; the bigneſs ren- 
dering it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſ- 
poſing it rather to frizzle ; and the ſmallneſs making its 
curl of too ſhort duration. Its length ſhould be about 
twenty-five inches; the more it falls thort of this, the 
leſs value it bears. „ | 
There is no certain price for hair; but it is fold from 
five ſhillings to five pounds an ounce, according to its 
quality. 8 FF 
The ſcarceneſs of grey and white Fair has put the dealers 
in that commodity upon the methods of reducing other 
colours to this. This is done by fpreading the hair to 
bleach on the graſs like linen; after firſt waſhing it out 
in a lixivious water. . | | 
This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the 
hair to ſo perfect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced 
perſon may be deceived therein; there being ſcarce any 
way of detecting the artifice, but by boiling and drying 
it, which leaves the Vu of the colour of a dead walnut- 
tree leaf. e Hr Il 1 | 
There is alfo a method of dying hazy with biſmuth 3 which 
renders ſuch white 5a; as borders too much upon the 
yellow, of a bright filver colour: boiling is the proof of 
this too, the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. 
Hark, made perfectly clean, and moiitened with the folu- 
tion of ſilver in aqua fortis, expoling it the ſun, in order 
to haſten the appearance and deepen the colour, will 
be changed from a red, grey, or other difagreeable co- 
lours, to a; brown or deep black. Ihe ſolution for 
this purpoſe thould be fully ſaturated with the ſilver, di- 
luted only with diſtilled water or pure rain water; and 
for the farther dulcification of the acid, it will be proper 
to add a little rectified ſpirits of wine. The liquids com- 
monly fold under the name of ha;r-waters, are in reality 
no more than ſolutions of filver, much diluted with 
water. | 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought 
to it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it in the 
following manner: after having picked and ſorted the 
hair, and diſpoſed it in parcels, according to lengths, 
they roll them up, and tye them tight down, upon little 
cylindrical inſtruments, either of wood or earthen ware, 
a quarter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in the 


middle, called pipes; in which ſtate they are put in a 
5 pot 


pot over the fire, there to boil for about two hours. When 
taken out, they let them dry; and when dried, they 
fpread them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover them with 
another, and thus ſend them to the paſtry-cook z who 
making a cruſt, or coffin, around them of common paſte, | 
fets them in an oven, till the cruſt is about three fourths | 
baked. ' | x | | 
The end by which a hazy grew to the head, is called | 
the head of the hair; and the other, with which they 
begin to give the buckle, the point. Formerly the pe- 
ruke- makers made no difference between the ends, but 
_ curled and wove them by either indifferently ; but this 
made them unable to give a fine buckle; hair woven by |. 
the point never taking a right curl. Foreigners own them- | 
ſelves obliged to the Engliſh for this diſcovery, which | 
was firſt carried abroad by a peruke-maker of our country. | 
Hark is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. li 
'The hair of beavers, hares, conies, &c. is the principal 
matter whereof hats are made. | 
Spread on the ground, and left to putrefy on corn-lands, | 
Hair, as all other animal ſubſtances, viz. horns, hoofs, | 
blood, garbage, &c. proves good manure. 5 
Hair alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of 
laiſter. | „ . | 
Him, in the Manege, and among Farriers, is popularly | 
called the coat, and makes an object of principal conſi- 
deration in reſpect of horſes, &c. | 
If the Hair of a horſe, efpecially that about the neck, and 
parts uncovered, be ſleek and fmooth, and cloſe, it is an 
indication of his being in health, and good caſe: if | 
rough and ſtaring, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a | 
coldneſs, poverty, or ſome inward defect. To make the 
| hair ſmooth, ſleek, and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, | 
ſweated often, and when ſweated, the coat muſt be well 
fcraped, and rubbed down. | 7 
The hair growing on the fetlock ferves as a defence to | 
the prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, 
or in froſty weather. Ye . . 
If a place be bare, or thin of Hair, or the hair be too 
ſhort, the ancient farriers uſed to waſh it with the urine 
of a young boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, | 
ceruſe, and litharge. The moderns have various other 
ways: ſome waſh the parts with the decoCtion of the roots 
althza; others, with goats milk, wherein agrimony has 
been pounded; others rub the part with nettle-ſced, 
bruiſed with honey-water and ſalt; others anoint it with 
the juice of an onion, or radiſh ; others with a mixture 
of alum, honey, goats dung, and fwines blood; others 


; 


with the root of white lily, boiled in oil; others with“ 


tar, oil of olives, and honey; and others with green | 


walnut-ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and | 
wine. Jo take off hair in any part, they apply a plaſter | 
made of unſlacked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment | 
added. | | Ee ng | 
_ Hain-bo!!s, maſſes of Hair of different ſhapes and ſizes | 
found in the ſtomachs of cows, oxen, calves, deer, and | 
other animals. Some of theſe are covered with a ſmooth, | 
thin, hard, and ſhining coat or ſhell, and others have no | 


covering at ail, but ſhew the naked hairs on their fur- | 
HALBERT, among Tarriers, &c. is 
inch broad, and three or four inches 
the toe of an horſe's ſhoe, that jets out 


faces. Some are of a cheſnut-brown, others of an aſn- 
colour, and others of yet different colours. They are 
often found to ten or eleven inches in circumference, | 


fometimes more, but very often much leſs; ſome of | 


them are pretty exactly ſpherical, others of the figure of | 


2 prolate ſpheroid, others oblong and compreſſed, and | 


Others regularly oval. „ 
Theſe balls are found in one or other of the four ven- 
tricles of the animal, and are ſometimes voided by ſtool. 
It is very evident they are formed of the Hair of the 
animal, which it has licked off and ſwallowed, and 
which, by the motion of the ſtomach, which in theſe } 

._ creatures is very ſtrong and frequent, is wrought and | 
 eompacted together very firmly, and the thin, ſmooth, | 
and ſhining coat which is found upon ſome of them, 
ſeems formed of the ſlimy matter of the ſtomach. 
Among calves, that ſome have theſe hair-balts, and others | 
not, ſeems in one reſpect owing to their being the firſt 

or latter offspring of the creature, ſince thoſe that ſuck 
of a heifer which never had a calf before, take off a 


large quantity of hair from the paps. There is always | 


{ound more or leſs hair in the fourth ventricle of thoſe } 


calves that have ſucked young heifers, which has un- 


queſtionably been licked off from the paps, and waſhed 

down with the milk, 

balls. See BAL Is. 
Haik-bell, in Botany. See HYAcIx r R. 


Hair, capillus, in Botany, is the firſt degree of the Linnæan 


ſcale for meaſuring plants, or the twelfth part of a line. 
Hark-cloths, in Military Affairs, are large pieces of cloth 
made with half hair; they are uſed for covering the 
owder in waggons, or upon batteries; as alſo for cover- 


- a. DT 


and which at times. form theſe | 


Hain-powder. See STakey, 
Hair, Maiden, in Botany. Sce Ap; 
Hor ſe-n AIR worms. See AurHISs BR 
HarR-weed, conferva, in Botany, 


ſome viſcous or gelatinous matter flo 


Ty 


HAIR-worm, in Zoology, See CHAETIA. 
HAIRS bresdth. This is accounted the forty-cighth part 0 


HAIRY roots. See FiBROSE roots. 


| HAKE, in J1cthyo/ogy, the Englith name of a fiſh common 
in the Engliſh and ſome other ſeas, and called by author 


HAKEL, or HaTcnrr. 
HAK ETON, in our 0/4 


. HALBARD, or Hai BERT, in the Art of War, an offen 


ing charged bombs, or hand-grenades, and many other 
aſes in magazines. | 


| 


hitkerto been obſerved, and cor 


four ſpecies. 


Of the third order, or the knotted conferve, there are 


proverb obtains in Kent, as dry as a hake. Paroch 


_ baert: of hel, clarus, ſpendens, and baert, ax. 


 Halbert-ſhoes of neceſlity conſtrain a lame horſe to trea 
or reſt on his heel, when he goes a moderate pac 


HALCR YPTIUM, a name given by 


| tioned by Hoffman and ſome other authors, 


it being the molt latent, 


HAI 
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ſually of 3 
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s ſeems erroneous. | 
very of their ſeeds, 
of plants, made by 


dric figure. The generality of autho 
that theſe are not produced of ſeeds, 


by mere appoſition of parts; but thi 
and is actually confured by the diſco 
and of the fructification of this claſs 
Mr. Ellis, as well as in the ſea-fucuſes, and] | 
other genera of plants ſuppoſed formerly to * — 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ivit. art. 40. p. 424, Kc. 1 
The conferve are uſually divided into feveral order 
cording to the nature of the filaments they er, 
Some conſiſt of equable and even threads, othe - 
knotted or jointed in the manner of a worm as S: 
ſuch infect. Theſe are called the geniculated ca; 2 
to diſtinguiſh them from the other ſimple Pk dale 
finally, others are compoſed, as it were, of ſeveral i 
bules joined one to another; theſe laſt are called th 
knotty conferve. _ 2 ; 
Of the firſt kind, or ſimple conferve, there are twenty. 
Of the fecond order, or the geniculated confers 1 
are fourteen kinds. : No a yrs 2 
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only eight known ſpecies. See Coxptrvya, 


an inch. 


the MERLUCIUS and lucius marinus. | 
This fiſh was uſed of old dried and ſalted. Hence the 


Antiq. 575» . 
See HATCHEL, 3 
{ Writers, a military coat of de 


fence. 


five weapon, conſiſting of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five ſeet long 
with a ſteel head, partly in form of a creſcent. 

The word is formed of the German Hal, hall; and bord 
an hatchet, Voſſius derives it from the German ball 


The halbard was anciently a common weapon in th 
army; where there were companies of halbardeers. | 
is ſtill carried by the ſerjeants of foot. 

It is called the Dani/h ax, becauſe firſt bore by th 
Danes: they carried it on- the left ſhoulder. From th 
Danes it was derived to the Scots, and from the Scots 
the Engliſh, and from them to the French. 
a piece of iron, 
long, ſoldered! 
before; to hind 
a lame horſe from reſting or treading upon his toe. 
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which lengthens and draws out his back inen, that w 


ſomewhat ſhrunk before. BY 
Dr. Hill to a pecl 

and mel 
though 1 


H 


liar ſalt diſcovered in the chalybeate waters, 


before known by any peculiar name. , 
The word is derived from ds, ſalt, and ere ; 
and with rhe greateſt 7 * 
diſcoverable or ſeparable, of the native ſalts It 15, 


g : | 
fined to be a ſalt found naturally in 2 fluid _ 


ended in fmall quantities in certain waters, =_ 
—.— in — its taſte, and very Aenne | 0424 
rable from them; but by a proper ponent in 10 witer. 
cured in a dry form in extremely ſmall partic _ 8h 


ſed 
of powder; which, when carefully prepared by ap [ye wor 
affords extremely oll p.A 
long, and quadrangutar cryſtals. Hill, * 
It has been long ſuppoſed that alkaline ie he ancifl 
the natrum of tne 
and the common  borax, 1 1.06 of the 01 
have yet formed but very imperfect 22 tbe 
poſed invariable properties of alk 
conſtant, certain, and incommunica 
. ch 154 
ee the article Boxax. And this wh anc 
in many reſpects; as alſo the nary 


inute, 
ſolution and evaporation, ly m 
could nos 
cryſtalized z but this ſalt, "Shares ently tht 
of alkaline ſalts. The borax ſhewin 
_ to be, as it has ſome, and has ! 
ls 
. , C 
being by proper care reducible into regular " 
3 


ite waters all afford this ſalt in ſome degree, 
ane ſo plentifully as the Pyrmont, | 
* t ſeems of the utmoſt impotance to the water, 
e it is contained, ſince it can be ſuppoſed to con- 
er alkali, and without an alkali it is not eaſy 
toperties; to which it may be added, 
"+ by means of the common alkali of tartar, and a 
thaty " of the pytites, or even of iron, in an acid 
Rn ich common water, a liquor may be made, very 
" reſemblin the natural Pyrmont water. 
"c Ornithology: See KING-FISHER. 
dies alcyonii, a phraſe that frequently 
g writers, to denote a time of peace and 


The chalybe 


, h 
tain 0 ot 5 
o account for its 


nabcvox, in 


Hau crov- 4s, 
occurs, amon 
ranquility. 


The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea-fowl, called, 


liſts, halcyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to 
wh (ſt about the Tinzer ſolſtice, when the weather 


f bſerved to be ſtill and calm. 
Ye) cutaſtance the ancient poets often refer: thus 


Theocritusz 


* ai cope tviſi Ta vb lu ſa, Tyy ors Janaoony, 
To T4 volory Tor T' evpory bs io xale S, xn, & c. 


Idyll. vii. l, $7 


And alſo Ovid, 
Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore ſeptem, 
Incubat halcyone pendentibus æquore nidis: 

Tum via tuta maris; ventos cuſtodit, et arcet 
lus egreſſu. Y © 5 Met. lib. 11. 
Haltyn-days, according to ancient tradition, are the 
how days before, and as many after, the brumal ſol- 
ſüce; called alſo St. Martin's Summer : theſe are famous 


{7 the calmneſs of the weather, which emboldens the 
julycr to build, and brood its eggs on the rocks, on the 


very brink of the ſea. 5 by 3 
Columella gives the denomination, Halcyonii dies, to a 
number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends 


lantic ocean, then uſually obſerved. OE 
FALE, in the Sea Language, ſignifies, pull: hence, to Hale 
a ſhip, denotes, to pull her on ſhore. | 


thors, to the anchovy. The word is a diminutive of 
halec, a name for the herring. See EncrasicuoLus. 
HALELAZUM, formed of as, ſalt, and gaatoy, oil; a 


by the ancients for external uſe in caſes of tumors of 
V e 
HAL ES IA, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria monogynia 
claſs: the characters of which are, that the calyx and co- 
rolla are divided into four ſegments z and that the fruit 
8 2 quadrangular nut, containing two ſeeds. 
HAI F- hd, in Law. See BLooD, whole and half. 
HALF-blom. See Half-BL00M. 
HALF files. See FILE. | 


HALF-mark, dimidia mercæ, is a noble. | 


ſeiſin of the demandant, or his anceſtor, alledged ; the 
ſeiſin is not traverſable by the defendant, but he muſt 
tender the half-mark for the inquiry of the ſeiſin; which 


is to deny that the poſſeſſor, or his anceſtor, was 
tled of the land in queſtion, and to prove his denial; 


Mandant, &c. were ſeiſed or not. 


VELIN, | 


ib name, in reference to the penny. 


| 
rsa is that uſed in 3 for the ſealing of 


commiſſio 7 
edleſaſ; " to delegates appointe 


kur; cal or marine cauſes. 
ce ie n on a ſcale. See SCALE and GunTER. 
ly "ge, medietas linguæ. See Mx DIR TAs linguæ. 


can, in the 
ers, is the name f i 
tel the word in tha g 232 Averrhoes frequently 


and 
feeds on ſhes, called allo the aquila marina, niſus, 


T4ga, or of, re . 
Alas Y, and the falco ofifragus of Linnæus. 
wer the has deſcribed 130 a0 bald buzzard 
un defer; —_- of the haliætus, but erroneouſly, and 
nis the Ae of the oſſifra proves very plainly, that 
Veiphin 2 of other authors. It is a very large bird, 
4 den eleven pounds. Its head and neck are 
Uort of 8 long and narrow feathers, and he has 
from his c of fine ſlender feathers, like hairs hang- 
le dearded in, and has, for this reaſon, been called 
diele, aquila barbata, by Pliny and Bello- 


ti 
db ve colours, a whitiſh, a brown, and a 


of March; on account of the great ſtilneſs of the At- 
HALECULA, in Jchthyology, a name given, by ſome au- | 


medicine compoſed of oil and ſalt, and recommended | 


| tn this fen 
Fittherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brought, and the | 
in plainer terms, that the defendant ſhall not be ad- 
but that he ſhall be admitted to tender half à mark in | 
money, to have an inquiry made, whether the de- 


ILF-MOON, in Fortification. See Dx MI-LUNE and Ra- 


*E-PENNY, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by | 
upon any appeal in | 


ateria Medica of the earlier 


» 2 ſpecies of eagle which frequents the ſea, | 


feather of his body has all theſe colours; but his wing 
feathers are of a plain cheſnut-colour, and his tail-feathers 
have very little of the brown, and are principally black 
and white. 'The legs are yellow, ſtrong and thick, and 
feathered but little below the knees. e claws are of 
a deep ſhining black, very large and ſtrong, and hooked 
into a perfect ſemicircle. This ſpecies is ſound in Ire- 
land and ſeveral parts of Great Britain. Its principal 
food is fiſh, which it takes as they are ſwimming near the 
ſurface, by darting down upon them : it alſo preys on 
water fowl. Willughby and Pennant, 
HALICACCABUM, in Botany, the name given by the 
ancient Greeks to the winter cherry, or alkekengi. 
HALIEUTICS, HALIEV TIA, AAIETTIKA, formed 
of datevs, fiſberman, which is derived from dag, ſea; 
books treating of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. 
We have ſtill extant the Halieutics of Oppian. 
HALIGEMOTE. See HaLYmorTE. 
HALIMAR, a name given, by ſome of the old chemiſts, 
tO COPPER». | : ON 
HALIOTIS. See EAR-HBells. 
HALTTUS ignei. See VaPouR. | 
HALL, a word anciently uſed for a manſion-houſe, or ha- 
bitation. e | | | | 
HALL, falle, in Architecture, is a large room, at the en- 
trance of a fine houſe, palace, or the like. | 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls: the tetraſtyle, 


ceiling; the Corinthian, which has columns all round, 
which had a periſtyle of inſulated Corinthian columns, 
oeci. | 1 
The hall is properly the firſt and fineſt partition, or 
member of an apartment; and in houſes of miniſters of 
ſtate, public magiſtrates, &c. is that wherein they diſ- 
pun uſineſs, and give audience. | 
n very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of 
the houſe, it is called a /aloon. | 
quarter its breadth, and in great buildings three times 


thirds of the breadth; and if made with an arched 
ing its breadth into ſix parts, five of which will be the 
arch. | | 


A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of a hall, or cham- 


gallery, porticus. 


| HALL is alſo a public building erected for the adminiſtra- 


tion of the 228 and juſtice of a city or corporation. 
e 


court of judicature for that city, is called Gu il D-Hall. 


edifice wherein there is one, or more, tribunals. 


Pleas, and Exchequer. 
parliament. Weſtminſter hall was the royal palace, or 


eld their parliaments, and courts of judicature, in their 
dwelling-houſes (as is ſtill done by the kings of Spain), 


as they ſtill do in patliament. | 
A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII. 
what remains is ſtill reſerved for the ſaid judicatories. 


are kept, is ſaid to have been built by 
others ſay, by Richard I. or II. It is reckoned ſuperior, 


oo feet long, and 100 broad. 
HALLAGE, a fee due for cloth brought for ſale to Black- 
well-hall in London. LIND | 
The word is alſo uſed for toll paid to the lord of a fair, 
or market, for commodities ſold in the common hall of 
the place. | | 
HALLAMAS, in our Old Mriters, the day of All>Hallows, 
or All- Saints, viz. Nov. 1. It is one of the croſs quarters 
of the year, which was computed, in ancient writings, 
from Hallamas to Candlemas. 
HALLELUJAH, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſung, or 
rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions. 


joined together : one of them WN. hallelu, and the 
other W ab; an abridgment of the name of God, MN? 
Jebovab. The firſt ſignifies laudate, praiſe ye; and the 


Vol. Il, No 164 


4 it is remarkable, that every diſtinct | other Dominum, the Lord. 


10 R St. Jerome 


which has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or 
let into the wall, and is vaulted over; and the Egyptian, 


bearing a ſecond order with a cieling: theſe are called 


The length of a hal! ſhould be at leaſt twice and a 
its breadth. As to the height of Halls it may be two 


cicling, it will be rendered much handſomer, and leſs 
ſubject to fire. In this caſe its height is found by divid- 


height from the floor to the under fide of the key of the 


ber of guards, aula prætoriana; an ante-chamber, pro» 
camera; a chamber, camera; a cabinet, conclave; and a 


| we ſay, the town-hall, a company's hall, ; &e. 
A ſtately building in the city of London, and the great 


HALL is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice; or an 


In Weſtminſter-hall are held the great courts of this 
kingdom, viz. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common- 


In adjoining apartments is likewiſe held the high court of 


8 of reſidence of our ancient kings; who ordinarily 


and frequently ſat in perſon in the courts of judicature, 


The great hall, wherein the courts of 1 & c. 
illiam Rufus; 


in point of dimenſions, to any hall in Europe; being 
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The word is Hebrew; or rather, it is two Hebrew words 


— — — 


— r 


| H A L 


St. Jerome firſt introduced the word Hallelujah into the | 
church: ſervice: for a conſiderable. time it was only ufed | 
once a year in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter; but in | 
the Greek church it was much more frequent. St. Je- 
rome mentions its being ſung at the interments of the 


+ dead, which till continues to be in that church, as alſo . 


on ſome occaſions, in the time of Lent. tO 
In the time of Gregory the Great, it was appointed to be 


ſung all the year round, in the Latin church, which 3 


raiſed ſome complaints againſt that pope; as giving too 
much into the Greek way, and introducing the ceremo- | 
nies of the church of Conſtantinople into that of Rome. 


But he excuſed himſelf, by alledging, that this had 


been the ancient uſage of Rome; and that it had been 

brought from Conſtantinople at the time when the word | 
Hallelujah was firſt introduced under pope Damaſcus. . 

HALLERIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamea ang: - 

12 claſs. This plant which was named from Dr. | 

aller, profeſſor of botany at Gottingen, is called by | 

ſome gardeners the African fly-honeyſuckle, from its 


reſemblance to the upright or fly-honeyſuckle. Its cha- 


racters are theſe: the flower has a permanent empalement 
of one leaf, cut into three parts at the top; it has one | 
| petal of the grinning kind, whoſe r are ſwollen and 
inflexed; it has four ſtamina, which are briſtly, two 
of them longer than the other; in the bottom of the 
tube is ſituated an oval germen, which becomes a 
roundiſn berry with two cells, each containing one har 
ſeed. There is but one ſpecies. Miller. 1 $$17112500- of 
HALLIARDS, or HaLzyaRDs, in a Ship, are the ropes | 


g 


or tacks uſually employed to hoiſt or lower any fail upon | 


its reſpective malt, or ſtay. | 
_ HALLIER. See BRaMBLE-zet. 
HALM. See HAu x. 


HALMOTE, or HAL IMO TE, from the Saxon brale, ball; 
and gemot, meeting; is the ſame with what we now call 


* 
x 


a court-baron; the word implying, a meeting of the 
tenants of the ſame hall or manor. 12 


COURT), or a court-baron held in the MAN OR, in which 
differences between the tenants were determined. 
The name is {till retained at Luſton, and other places in 
Herefordſhire. 5 of | | + 
 HaLMOTE is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of 
citizens in their public hall, more properly called Fo L k- 


MOTE. 5 


HALMYRAX, a name given by Pliny to the naTRUM of | 
the ancients, when found in a dry form on the ſurface of 


the earth. 


HALMYRH AGA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, || 


was a name given, by ſome authors, to the NATRUMu, 

_ whenin a purer ſtate. They diſtinguiſhed, according to 
_ Pliny, two kinds of this ſalt; one they called by this 
name hulmyrhaga, which was the purer; the other, which 
was fouler, and mixed with earth, they called agrium. 

The firſt of theſe they had from Media, the other from 

hrace. 5 „ ee 
 HALMYRODES, of «apvper, falt; from dxs, ſca; a word 
uſed by Hippocrates, as the name of a peculiar ſpecies 
of fever, in which, as Galen explains it, the external 
parts, when touched, communicate ſuch an itching ſen- 
ſation, as is perceived on touching ſalt ſubſtances. The 
ſame word is ſometimes uſed to expreſs a roughneſs of 
the tkin, and is applied to many of the excretions, when 
ſalt and acrimonious. „„ 
HALO, in Phy/iology, a meteor in form of a luminous ring 
or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bo- 
dies of the ſun, moon, planets, or ſixed ſtars. 

The word is formed of the Greek dg, or dawy,. area. 
That round the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called 
Corona, crown. 4 FE 

"Theſe Hhalos are ſometimes white, and ſometimes coloured 

like the rainbow; but their colours ate more dilute than 

thoſe of the rainbow, and they are in a different order, 
according to their ſize. Sometimes only one is viſible, 
and ſometimes ſeveral concentric halos or coronas appear 
at the ſame time. They are very various in their fize; 
thoſe which have been ſeen about Sirius and Jupiter were 
never more than 3, 4, or'5 degrees in diameter; thoſe, 
alſo, which ſurround the moon, ate ſometimes no more 
than 3 or 5 degrees; but theſe, as well as thoſe which 
ſurround the ſun, are of very different magnitudes, ſome 
of them being 90, or even larger, and their diameters 
vary during the time of obſervation. | 
Theſe ha/os are very frequent. M. Muſchenbroeck ſays 
that in Holland fifty may be ſeen in the day-time, almoſt 
every year: in North America there is generally, one or 
two about the ſun every week, and as many about the 


| I - bow; and the reaſon, he ſays, why the colours of the 
Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel hundreds, vel comitatu, vel | halo are more dilute than thoſe of the rainbow, is owing 
halimote, ſocam habentium, vel dominorum curia. LL. | 
Hen. I. cap. 10. Halmote and 'halimote are often con- 
founded with FOLKMOTE, though orignally they were 
diſtinct courts. The halmote being properly the lord's | 


1 


| light, coming from GH, fall on the fide AD, it is me- 


| | -a cone, the ſides of which, NR, N. 


H A l 


mon in Ruſſia. There are ſeveral. way 
phenomena ſimilar to theſe: the oak exvibitng 
placed in the midit of a ſteam. in cold weathar a candle 
i 


at the diſtance of ſome feet from a glaſs window h 
lpeQator js alſo p 


oom were 
de, the moon 
a large and 
Window, he 
becauſe none was ſeen except through thi Plate of ce, 
| Ch this plate. 
ot the rays of light in their paſſing through 82 
veſiculæ of a thin nubecula or vapour towards * 
of our atmoſphere: which account they confirm 105 
hence; that a quantity of water being thrown up wa 
the ſun, as it breaks and diſperſes into drops * 
kind of Halo or iris, exhibiting the colours of the Net h 
rainbow. | | 2 
Deſcartes obſerves, that the halo never appears when i; 
rains ; whence he concludes, that this phenomenon | 
occaſioned by the refraction of light in the round b. 
ticles of ice, which are then floating in the atmoſphere, 
and to the different protuberance of theſe particles ke 
aſcribes the variation in the diameter of the halo, Ca. 
ſendi ſuppoſes, that a halo is occaſioned in the fame mir. 
ner with the rainbow, the rays of light being, in bo 
caſes, twice reftacted and once reflected within each dro» 
of rain or vapour, and that the difference between them i; 
wholly owing to their different ſituation with reſpect o 
the obſerver. Dechales, alſo, endeavours to ſhew, tht 
the generation of the Hale is ſimilar to that of the rain. 


principally to their being formed, not in large drops ct 
rain, but in very ſmall vapour. But the molt confider. 
able and generally received theory, relating to the gene- 
ration of Hales, is that of Mr. Huygens. 
Mr. Huygens ſuppoſes Halas, or circles round the ſun, 
to be formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail 
made up of two different parts, one of which is opake, 
and incloſed in the other, which is tranſparent; which 
is the general ſtructure actually obſerved in hail. 
He ſuppoſes, that the grains or globules that form theſe 
Halos conſiſted at firſt of ſoft ſnow, and that they hare 
been - rounded by continual agitation in the air, and 
thawed on their outſide by the heat of the ſun. Inor- 
der to illuſtrate this hypotheſis, let AB CD (Tab. Il. 
Optics, fig. 27.) repreſent one of theſe globules, and! 
the kernel of ſnow in the middle of it; if the rays0 


+. __— 


nifeſt they will be ſo refracted at A and D as to bend i 
Wards, and many af them will ſtrike upon the kernel 

EF, Other rays, however, as GA and HD, will only 
touch the ſides of the kernel, and being again refracted 
at B and C, will emerge in the lines BK and CK, crolſe 
ing each other in the point K, whoſe neareſt diſtance 
from the globule is ſomewhat leſs than its apparent ia 
meter. If, therefore, BK and CK be produced ou 
M and L, fig. 28. it is evident that no light can = 
| the eye placed within the angle LK M, but maj , 
upon it when placed out of that angle, or rather > 
cone repreſented by it. For the fame reaſon, our 

of theſe globules will have a ſhadow behind 1t, ** 5 
the light of the ſun will not be perceived. If the ey 


at point be conceived to be the veel, 
be at N, and that point be conce ire parallel 1 


KM, it is eviden 


the ſlides of the former cone, KL, 'R ca 


| that none of the globules within the cone O 
| ſend any rays of the ſun to the eye at N. ory 2 
globule out of this cone, as X, may lend mn 10 that 
© which are more refracted than X Z, to e "the cond 
this will appear enlightened, while thoſe wit mo = 
Vill appear obſcure, From hence it 1 car dall 
tain area or ſpace, quite round the ſun, mu 1 ninad 
and that the ſpace next to this area will — be obſcur 
| and more ſo in thoſe parts that are neareſt 1 he demon 
areaz becauſe, Mr. Huygens lays, it may ea 5 the cond 
trated, that thoſe globulcs which are 1 4 Com 
AMR exhibit the largeſt image of the "\ tever be th 
muſt be produced in the ſame mannes, * | 
'  fun's altitude, becauſe. of the Lune oſs | 
globules; In confirmation of this bor , fel wi 
us to expoſe to the ſun a thin g pſe, be in the ce 
water, and having ſome opake D not be ® 
it; and he fays we ſhall find, thas a rtain diſtace 


to. ſre. the ſun through it, unleſs at E i; ſoon BY 


moon "my month. Halos round the ſun are very com- 


| a plhee oppoſite to che center of it; but per 
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Fo FAY 


ht, the image of the ſun will immediately | 
teſt; and coloured red, for the ſame reaſon. 
Theſe coronas, he ſays, often appear 
oon; but the colours are ſo weak as to appear. 
ly white. The livelineſs of the colours depends on the 
br of globules floating in the atmoſphere, and at 


perceive the li 
near the brig 
e rainbow. 


about the m 


time the area within the corona will be the 
The apparent diameter of the corona, which 
is generally about 45 degrees, depends upon the ſize of 
sf dark kernel; for the larger this is with reſpect to the 
- le lobules, the larger will be the dark cone behind 
F 19 to have the diameter of this magnitude, 
1 roves, that the ſemi-diameter of the globule muſt be 
6 te ſemi-diameter of the kernel of ſnow very nearly 


the ſame 


15 1000 to 480; and for a corona of 100 degrees, it | 


ko as 1000 to 680. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol, ii. p. 189. 
hs ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia; 
only that there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong 


| d rounding at the ends, like cylinders with | 
* Where ſome of theſe cylinders are | 


round convex tops. g 2 ; 
in an erect poſition, the circle they form will be white, 


becauſe of the reflection of the rays of the ſun on the 


ſurface of theſe cylinders. ; 
Mr. Weidler endeavours to refute Huygens's manner of 


accounting for Halos, by a vaſt number of ſmall vapours, 


eich with a ſnowy nucleus, coated round with a tranſ- 
parent covering. Mr. Weidler ſays, that when the ſun 


paints its 1mage in the atmoſphere, and, by the force of | 


its rays, puts the vapours in motion, and drives them 


towards the ſurface, till they are collected in ſuch. a quan- 


tity, and at ſuch a diſtance from the ſun on each fide, 


that its rays are twice reftacted, and twice reflected, by 


the time they reach the eye, they exhibit the appearance 


of 2 halo, adorned with the colours of the rainbow; 
which may happen in globular pellucid vapours without | 


ſnowy nuclei, as appears by the experiment of hollow 


glaſs ſpheres filled with water: therefore, whenever 
thoſe ſpherical vapours are ſituated as before mentioned, | 
the ceſraftions and reflections will happen every where | 


alike, and the figure of a circular crown, with the uſual 
order of colours, will be the conſequence. Phil. Tranſ. 
N? 458. 5 2. 5 5 


The light which comes through drops of rain by two re- 


fractions, without any reflection, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 
26 degrees from the ſun, and to decay gradually both 
ways, as the diſtance from him increaſes and decreaſes ; 
and the ſame is to be underſtood of light, tranſmitted 


through ſpherical hail-ſtones. And if the hail be a little | 


latted, as is often the caſe, the light tranſmitted may 
grow ſo {trong at a little leſs diſtance than that of 26 de- 


grees, as to form a halo about the ſun or moon; which 5 
bal, as often as the hail-ſtones are duly figured, may 
be coloured; and then it muſt be made red within 1 | 


the leaſt refrangible rays, and blue without by the mo 
refrangible ones, eſpecially if the hail-ſtones have opake 
globules of ſnow in their center, to intercept the light 


within the halo, as Huygens has obſerved, and make the | 
inſide thereof more diſtinctly defined than it would other- 


wiſe be. 


will come to the eye in the directeſt lines. 
bus Sir Iſaac Newton accounted for the 


Optics, p. 155. 
larger and leſs 


and more variable appearances as depending on the ſame 
ule with the colours of thin plates. If the diameter 
al 2 ſmall drop or globule of water be about the 500th 
= of an inch, ſo that a red making ray, in paſling 
. rough the middle of this globule, has 250 fits of eaſy 
malmiſſion within the globule; and all the red making 
nk Which are at a certain diſtance from this middle 
PT round about it, have 249 fits within the globule ; 
nd all the like rays, at a certain farther diſtance round 


wos * 247 fits, and ſo on; theſe concentric circles of 
wh Uter their tranſmiſſion, falling on a white paper, 
3 concentric rings of red won the paper, ſup- 
055 the light which paſſes through one ſingle globule 
an ig ud to be ſenſible; and in like manner, the 
3 other colours will make rings of other colours. 
; — % now, that in a fair day the ſun ſhould ſhine 
; \ thin cloud of ſuch globules of water or hail, 
b the globules are all of the ſame ſize, the ſun 
the like eb this cloud ought to appear ſurrounded with 
concentric rings of colours, -and the diameter of 

dates ds N red ſhould be 347, that of the ſecond log', 
of water e third 129 33“; an according as the globules 
Ie. digger or leſs, the ring Ghoul be leſs or 


: 


duch hail-ſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the | 
light by ſnow, may os, 1 a halo red within and colour- | 
leſs without, and darker in the red than without, as 
bales uſed to be; for of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by | 
the ſnow, the rubiform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo | 


variable appearances of halos ; but he conſidered the leſs | 


"out it, have 248 fits; and all thoſe at a certain farther | 


H AL 


| This curious theory was confirmed by actual obſervation 

in June 1692, when the author ſaw by reflection, in a 
veſſel of ſtagnated water, three halos, erowns, or rings 
of colours about the ſun, like three little rainbows con- 
centric to his body. Theſe « is incloſ 6 
immediately, ſo that their colours proceeded in this con- 


purple, blue, green, pale yellow, and red; pale blue, 
pale red. The like crowns appear ſometimes about the 
moon. 'The more equal the globules of water or ice are 
to one another, the more crowns of colours will appear, 


M. Muſchenbroeck concludes his account of coronas with 
_ obſerving, that ſome denſity of vapour, or ſome thick- 
neſs of the plates of ice, divides the light in its tranſ- 
miſſion, either through the ſmall globules of water oc 
their interſtices, into its ſeparate colours; but what that 
denſity" is, or what is the ſize of the particles which 
compoſe the vapour, he does not pretend to determine. 
r EIITEE: 
It has been often obſerved, that a halo about the ſun or 
moon does not appear circular and concentric to the ſun 


or moon, but oval and excentric, with its longeſt di- 


ameter perpendicular to the horizon, and extended from 
the moon farther downwards than upwards : Dr. Smith 
aſcribes this phenomenon to the apparent concave of the 
ſky being leſs than a hemiſphere ; for by the theory of 

uygens, above explained, it appears, that the rays, 


> 71 $1443 a 8 . . \ 
ſurface of a cone, whoſe ſection made by a plane per- 
pendicular to the ray that comes to the eye from the ſun 
or moon, is circular and concentric to the ſun or moon; 


were, by the apparent concavity of the ſky, which is 
the ſame as the perſpective projection of it upon that 
concave, muſt be an oval figure. When ee which 
the diameter of a halo ſubtends at the eye is 459 or 469, 
and the bottom of the hal» is near the horizon, and con- 
ſequently its apparent figure is moſt oval, the apparent 
vertical diameter is divided by the moon in the propor- 
tion. of about two to.three or four, and is to. the hori- 


„533757 ĩͤ i oiorans ohotf” x 
Hao, in Anatomy, the name given by authors to that 


ſimilitude to the circles formed round the ſun and moon 
at certain times, and called Hals. 5 


HAL OSACHNE, formed of d Ac, ſea, and a xu, froth, 
in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, was a name given 


quantities of ſea-water on rocks, by the ſun's heat. It 


tate in the fire than this. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 386. 


the haloſachne, it was not its univerſal one; for it was 
found ſometimes concreted on, or embodied in the al- 


in a harder form. 8 55 85 | 
HALOSANTHOS, of as, /ea, and avfeg, flower, flower 
So; of falt, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, was a ſub- 


ance, 


with ſome particles of ſalt. 


ming on the waters of ſome ſprings and rivers, and was 
of a ſoft conſiſtence and of a yellow colour: and the 


various carths.it has waſhed againſt on the ſhores, or the 


'The deſcription Dioſcorides gives of it 18 very expreſs; 
he ſays it was found ſwimming on the waters of the Nile, 
and ſome lakes, and was of a yellowiſh colour, very ſharp 
to the taſte, fattiſh, and of an unpleaſant ſmell, This, 


though that author did not diſtinguiſh to what, claſs of 
foſſils it properly belonged, is. enough, however, to 
teach us what it truly was; and it is ſomething wonder- 
ſul, that thoſe who haye accounted it a ſalt, ſhould not 
obſerve that the ſame author adds, that it was ſoluble in 
oil and not in water. Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 386. 

HALSFANG, See HEzAaLFaNG, and PILLO Rr. 

HALT, in War, a pauſe or ſtop in the march of a mili- 
tary body. 


Some derive the word from the Latin Halitus, breath, it 


| being a frequent occaſion of ha/ting, to take breath; 
| een, fe jp Others 


Theſe crowns incloſed one another 


tinual order from the ſun outward : blue, white, red; 


and the colours will be the more lively. Optics, p. 288. 


which cauſe; the viſible appearance of hals, compoſe the 


and, therefore, an oblique ſection of it, made, as it 


Zontal diameter drawn through the moon as four to three, 
nearly. See farther on the ſubject of this article, Prieſt- 
ley's HifP. and Preſent State of Diſcoveries relating to 

; Viſion, &c. p. 596—613. and Smith's Optics, art. 167. 


round red circle, 'or areola, about the nipple, from its 


to a peculiar ſea-falt, made by the evaporation of ſmall 
no way differed from the common ſea-ſalt in its qualities 
or properties, except that it did not crackle ſo much in 
the fire; and this was merely owing to its being com- 

poſed of finer particles, and in form of a ſort of powder, 
in which ſtate even common ſea-falt will no more crepi- | 


Though this, however, was the common appearance of 


cyonia and other marine productions, and then appeared 


| though commonly ſuppoſed only an eMoreſcence 
of common falt, yet really a bituminous matter mixed 


It was a tough, viſcous, and fatty ſubſtance, found ſwim- | 
ſame ſubſtance is ſtill found in the ſame places, and that 
not only yellow, but of various other colours, as black- 


iſh, green, or blue; theſe it takes up, according to the 


ſubſtances mixed among it at its original concretion. 


- 


HAL 


others from alto, becauſe in halts they raiſe their pikes, 
Kc. on end. | | 
HALTER, in the Manege, a head-ſtall for a horſe, of Hun- 
gary leather, mounted with one, and ſometimes two 
Bab, with a ſecond throat-band, if the horſe is apt to 
unhalter himſelf. | | | | 
HaLTER-ca/? is an excoriation of the paſtern, occaſioned 
by the halter's being entangled about the foot, upon the 
| horſe's endeavour to rub his neck with his hinder feet. 
For the cure of this, anoint the place, morning and even- 
ing, with equal quantities of linſeed oil and brandy, well 
8 mixed. 
HaLTER-/trap or 
made 2 2 the 
horſe. | | 
HALTERIS TE, in Antiquity, a ſort of players at diſcus, 
ſo denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus, by the 
Greeks called d, and by the Latins Halter. | 
Budæus, and others, take the halter to have been a leaden 
weight or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, | 
to ſecure and keep themſelves more ſteady in their leap- | 
ing. Nor will theſe authors allow of any fort of halter | 
| beſides this weight; nor other halter;/?s but theſe vaulters. 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have 
the halter to be a lump or maſs of lead or ſtone, with | 
an hold or handle fixed to it, by which it might be car- 
ried; and that the Halteriſtæ were thoſe who exerciſed 
themſelves in removing theſe weights from place to place. | 
Theſe authors add, that the weight or ball mentioned by 
Budzus, was not called ax7np, Halter, but daxup, alcter, 
which ſignifies helper, defender. | 
Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De Arte Gymnaſtica, 
lib. ii. cap. 12. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Halteriſtæ; for 
though there was but one halter, there were two ways 
of applying it. The one was to throw or pitch it in a 


firing, a cord or long ſtrap of leather, 
ead-ſtall and to the manger, to tye the 


certain manner; the other only to hold it out at arm's | 
end: and in this poſture to give themſelves divers mo- | 1 
Ham, in Commerce, &c. is uſed for a leg or thigh of pork, 


tions, ſwinging the hands backwards and forwards, &c. 
\ according to the engraven figures thereof given us by 
0 EEE: - 
The halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the 
middle (where it was held) by one diameter, than at the 
two ends. It was about a foot long, and there was one 
for each hand: it was made either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 
Galen, De Tuend. Valetud. lib. i. lib. v. and lib. vi. ſpeaks 
of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging 


che body of peccant humours; making it equivalent both | 


co purgation and phlebotomy. 
HALTING, among Farriers, 

motion of a horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs or other in- 
Jury leg, or 
ſpare the part, or uſe it too timorouſly, | | 
An acquaintance with this diſorder, in its ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of 


the manege; for which reaſon we ſhall add the principal | 

points relating to it. If an horſe halts, it is either before, | 
in which caſe his complaint lies either in the ſhoulder, | | 
the bark of oaks. | 3 
The Hamadryades, d uu d puad sg, were ſuppoſed to live and 


the legs, or feet; or behind, where it mull lie in the hip, 
ham, or the like. . FN 


1. The figns which indicate it in the Holder, are his | 


not lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground, or 


his caſting one leg more than the other, and with his | 
knee, in a manner, unbent. Add, that in turning ſhort | 
he will viſibly favour the leg on the lame fide. Again, | 
if the ailment be found on the ſhoulder, it muſt either | 
be in the top of the ſhoulder-blade, called the withers, | 


which is known by his halt:ng moſt when a perſon is on 


his back, his ſhrinking much, and offering to bite when | 
oulder-blade, | 


griped and handled about the top of the 
or in the bottom of the ſhoulder-blade, joining to the 

marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of the breaſt, 
which is known by his treading his ſteps thick, and 
ſhrinking, ready to fall down, when preſſed in that part; 
or in the elbow, which joins the marrow-bone to the leg, 
- which is known by wincing and taking up his foot when 
pinched there. RE | 
2. If the grievance 
knee or paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to 
bow the one or the other, and going ſtifly on it; or in 
the Hank, which is diſcovered by ſome ſplint, ſcrew, 
wind-gall, or other vifible malady thereon, urine 
23. If it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and 
owing to ſome ſtrain, or to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tu- 
mor or breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burn- 
ing to the touch; or in the heel, owing to an over-reach, 
or the like, and viſible to the eye; as alſo by his tread- 
ing altogether on his toe; or in the quarters, between the 
middle of the hoof and the heel, which is known by 


his halting more when on the edge of a bank than when | 


on plain ground. This is ſometimes occaſioned by being 
pricked with a nail in the ſhoeing; and the faulty nail ig 
diſtinguiſhed by pinching the head of each nail, and the 


Kc. an irregularity in the | 


1 


in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to | 


be in the legs, it either lies in the | 


| 


| HAMAMELIS. 
HAMAXOBII, HaMaxoBIANS, in the 


If a horſe halt Behind, from a diſorder in E 
with that leg as the other; nor will 
without favouring the leg: add, war jm on that ſide 


in walking on the fide of a bank wi 
higheſt. 88 


HALYMOTE, properly 


 wvicecom. &c. 


ALYWERCFOLEK anciently ff 


HAM, a Saxon word, 


Hai is alſo uſed to denote a ſtreet or village. 


Ham is alſo a part o 


and rubbing it with a mixture of a pound of brown ſu- 

bay ſalt, and three pints of common ſalt, well ſtirred 
rately hot: let it lie three weeks in this ſalting, and be 
HAMADRYADES, formed of &ua, together, and vas 


 dryad, of pus, oak, in Antiquity, certain fabulous deities 
_ revered among the ancient heathens, and believed to 


Faſt. iv. 229. Met. i. ver. 695. xiv. ver. 628. Propertius, 


5 feilas calls them 


of an ambaſſador's 


HAMBOROUG 
HAMELLIA, in Botany, 


hoof together, with a pair of pincers. 


5 


| | gynia claſs ; the characters of which are, 


HAL 


huckle-bone, he will go ſide-long, and not follow ſo 
0 


vs it more 
e worſt leg 
If a horſe has any hidden infirmi in e 
to halt when he 90 080 to ae e kg hin 
vered by running him in hand on a ſmooth 8 ny. 
length of the halter, and obſerving how he a 5 the 
legs: if he favour none of them, h $ down his 
8 by riding him roundly till heated: 
im ſtand ſtill an hour, and after that run 
the hand at halter's length, as before. 
ſignifies | 
Thaw: See HALMOTE. bites a holy ot eeclfaſtea 
ere is a court held in London by thi XR 
the lord mayor and ſheriffs, for bre hk 
It was anciently held on the Sunday next before St. The 
mas's day, and for this reaſon called the hatymy: © 
holy court. The title thereof runs thus: Curia 25 


motus tenta in Guilbalda civitatis Londin, coram major & 


nified ſuch perſons 
the province of Durham as held lands 2 ra 0 
defending the corpſe of 8. Cuthbert; and who hereu h 
claimed the privilege, not to be forced to go out of 5 
biſhoprick either by king or biſhop. 
\\ properly ſignifying a houſe or duel. 
ing- place. 


Hence it is that the names of many of our towns « 

with it; as ang 7%" Buckinghem, WalſingJum, 2 
the leg of an animal; being the in. 
ner or hind part of the knee, or the ply or angle in 
be ny the leg and thigh, when bent, incline to each 
other. 285 


dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to 
zive it a briſk agreeable flavour. 
eſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared by 
ſalting them with ſalt-petre, preſſing them in a preſs 
eight or ten days, then ſteeping them in juniper- water, 
and drying them by the ſmoke of juniper- wood. 
A ham may be ſalted in imitation of thoſe of Weſtha- 
lia, by ſprinkling a ham of young pork with ſalt for one 
day, in order to fetch out the blood; then wiping itdry, 


make it keep, and to 


ar, a quarter of a pound of ſalt-petre, half a pint of 
together in an iron pan over the fire till they are mode- 


frequently turned, and then dry it in a chimney. 


preſide over woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under 


die with the trees they were attached to; as 1s obſerved 
by Servius on Virgil, Eclog. x. ver. 62. after Mneſima- 
chus, the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, &c. who mentions 
other traditions relating thereto. 5 

The poets, however, Faovendy confound the Hamadij. 
ades with the Naians, Nay R, and rural nymphs in ge- 
neral; witneſs Catullus, Carm. Ixviii. ver. 23. Ole 


Eleg. XX, 32. Virg. Ecl. x. ver. 04. Georg. iv. ver. 382, 


Duerquetulane, as being iſſued or ſprung 
from oaks, 15 | ry; 
An ancient poet, Pherenicus, 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit-trees, 
from the name of their mother the oak. 3 
This common idea among the ancients, of . 
intellectual beings annexed to trees, will 12 4 
their worſhipping. of trees; as we found they 10 
only from their poets but their hiſtorians. LI) P* 


in Athenzus, lib. ii. cal 
hamadryade 


addreſſing himſelf to an old _ 8 
to an intelligent perſon and a divinity. Lib. ill. 9 25 


ee Witch HAZLE- 23 Cer 


but lived in carnage” 


. people who had no houſes, uri 


e word is formed from daf, à carr'9* or 
and 8.8, life, | 


The Hamaxobii, called alſo Hamaxob:t#, w_ . 
people of Sarmatia Europæa, inhabiting 44 a fort 
part of Muſcovy, who, inſtead of houſes, | en u be 
tents made of leather, and fixed on carriag 


ready for ſhifting and travel. 
company. See CoMran”: 
a genus of the *. the coral 


HAuug 
HAF 
Hau ME 
HAMME 
HAMME 
HAaMME 
HAMM 
{aſhio1 
When 
the ſn 
HaMME 
dal, is 
preſſio 
For the 1 


ments, and the fruit is a five- 
everal ſeeds. 5 SY 
riters, a breach of the peace in 


„ z iged into five fe 
bo 185 containing ? 
Kr , in our Ol 
houſe. 
reat tendon 
ameling or 
EXEDITA 
aMLET, a 


80 . theſe words, ſhewing the difference be- 


„ ora and villa dimidia & hamleta, ſays, 
e 45 mediatatem friborgi non obtinuit deen 
Le ib capitales plegii non depreſenſi fint. The ſtatute 
7 r 14 Edw. I. mentions this word thus, Les we 
4 toutes les villes & hamlets que ſont en ſon wapentake. 
I che ancient MS. hamlet is expounded, the ſeat of a 

So rg of da, I tic, a word uſed, by ſome 
chirurgical writers, for a knot that faſtens a bandage. 

HAMMER, an inſtrument of iron, 5 
uſed, in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, &c. 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched or extended under the 
Jammer, are ſaid to be malleable, ; | 
The Latins call it mallens, anciently martulus or marculus; 
by och name Pliny calls it when he ſays, that Cynira, 
ſon of Agrippa, invented the hammer and pincers. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56- Vide Hardouin, Not. ad loc. 
The hammers of our great FORGES are moved or worked 
by a water-mill. / - | 

Hzuukk, in the Manege. See SHOE IN G-hammer. 

HauukR hardening See HARDENING. | 

HauuER of a clock. See CLOCK. 

HAMMER, in Anatomy. See MaLLEus an 

HauMER-headed hark. See SHARRK .. 

HauugR, yellow, in Ornithology. See YELLOW Hammer. 

HAMMERING, the aCt of beating or extending, an 
faſhioning a _ under the hammer. | 

When it 1s pertorme 

the ſmiths uſually call it forging. 

HAaMMERING, in Coining. A piece of money, or a me- 
dal, is ſaid to be hammered when ſtruck, and the im- 
preſſion given with a hammer and not with a mill. 

For the method of coining with the HAMMER, fee CoiNING, 

HAMMOC, or Hamac, a kind of hanging bed, ſuſpended 

between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like 3 much uſed 

throughout the Weſt Indies, as alſo on board of ſhips. 


or Hax-/tringing, the act of cutting the 
, vulgarly called the Ham- ring. OY 
hambling of dogs, amounts to the ſame with 
1lox or lawing. 5 | 
diminutive of ham, ſignifies a little village, 
f a village. | 


d Ein. 


| nus on the ground there very dangerous. 
e people of the Caribbee iſlands are wonderfully ſu- 
make them without many ceremonies. | 
According to F. Plumier, who has often made uſe of the 
hammoc in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large ſtrong cover- 


Ivo oppoſite fides are loops of the ſame ſtuff, through 
which a ſtring is run, and thereof other loops are formed, 
all which are tied together with a cord; and thus is the 
whole faſtened to two neighbouring trees in the field, or 


two hooks in houſes. 
This kind of couch ſerves 
quits, ſheets, pillow, &c. 

he hammoc uſed 
of canvas, fi 
drawn toget 


_—_ to twenty inches in breadth allowed between 
na: for every Hhammoc in a ſhip of war; but this ſpace 

ut in ſome meaſure depend on the number of the 
crew, &c. 
are firmly corded and fixed in the nettings on the quarter- 


_ or wherever the men are too much expoſed to the 
ew or fire of the enemy. | | | 


r. Le Cat has contrived 
Which may be eafily r 
My Py ropes 2 eee See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
un the Heathen Mythology. See AM 
Manos ros, the ern 


ASO Bw“ Hana rrn. — 


bouſe;, alſo a f 
whereby "ih he 
ach and viola 


a hammoc of Turkey leather, 


408.5 3. 
MON, 
a of the ſhops. 


anchiſe granted to lords of manors, 
old pleas, and take cognizance of the 
fenifies (17,2 0 of that immunity: and it likewiſe 
num vi 8 antiam miſericordiæ intrationis in alienum do- 

tions of . Fleta, lib, cap. 47. In Scotland, vio- 
I woman. 2 * e puniſhable with raviſhing 
word ham Sag old records expreſs burglary under 


| AMULUS | | | 
urgeong alſo +» 1a HOOR, 


make uſe of an inſtrument thi | 
extr OE an inſtrument thus called; to 
5 1 in difficult labours. ; 


uſed, by the an LEB, in the Materia Medica, a name 
Ul. N. he Arabian writers, to expreſs the /y- 


— — 


with a handle of wood, 


d on iron heated for the purpoſe, | 
| 1 


The Indians hang their hammocs to trees, and thus ſecure 
themſelves from wild beaſts and inſects, which render | 
perſtitious with regard to their hammocs, and do not 
let or ſheet of coarſe cotton, about fix feet ſquare: on | 


, at the ſame time, for bed, | 


on board of ſhips is made of a piece 5 
x feet long and three feet wide, gathered or- 
her at the two ends; there are uſually from | 


In time of battle the hammocs and bedding | 


aiſed or let down, with a fick perſon | 


the liberty or privilege of a man's own | 


HAN 
coprr/icum or pomum amoris. The meaning of the name 
is the wolfs-grape; and the Greeks have called it by an 
exactly correſponding term, /yco/taphylon. We generally 
call it lycoperſicon, or the wolfs-peach. Some love ſup- 
poſed this the name of a plant differing from the pomum 
amoris z but it appears, on a ſtrict enquiry, to be wholly 
the ſame. Some of the Greeks: have uſed the word 
Alrychnus in this ſenſe alone; and Alexander Trallian, in 
particular, always makes it the name of an eſculent 
plant; but Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus uſe it as the 

common name of rhe eſculent nightſhade, and of the 
poiſonous kinds © : | 
HANAPER, or HAM ER, an office in CHancery, under 
the direCtion of a maſter, his deputy and clerks, anſwer- 
ing, in ſome meaſure, to the Fiss among the Romans. 
HANAPER, c/cr/ of the, ſometimes ſtiled warden of the ha- 
naper, an officer who receives all money due to the king 
for ſeals of charters, patents, commithons, and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeal daily in term time, 
and at all time of ſealing, and takes into his cuſtody all 
ſealed charters, patents, and the like, which he receives 
into bags, but anciently, it is ſuppoſed, into hampers, 
which gave denomination to the office. | 
There is alſo an officer who is cou TROLLER of the 
hanaper. 1 . 5 
HANCES, in a 9p, are falls or deſcents of the fife- rails, 
which are placed as baniſters'in the poop, &c. and down 
to the gang-way. „ un EET 
Hances, or Hawsss, in Architeture, are the ends of el- 
liptical arches, which are arcs of ſmaller circles than 
the ſcheme or middle part of the are. | 
AND, manus, a part or member of the body of man 
making the extremity of the arm. | SC 
The mechaniſm of the hand is very curious; excellently . 
contrived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we 
have for it, and the great number of arts and manufac- 
tures it is to be employed in. It conſiſts of a compages 
of nerves, and little bones joined into each other, which 
give it a great degree of ſtrength, and at the ſame time 
an unuſual flexibility, to enable it to handle adjacent 
bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp them, in order ei- 
ther to draw them toward us or thruſt them off Anax- 
agoras is repreſented, by ancient authors, as maintain— 
ing, that man owes all his wiſdom, knowlege, and 
ſuperiority over other animals, to the uſe of his hands. 
Galen repreſents the matter otherwiſe : man, acco: ding to 
him, is not the wiſeſt creature, becauſe be has hands; 
but he had Hands given him becauſe he was the wiſeſt 
creature; for it was not our hands that taught us arts, 
but our reaſon. The Hands are the organs of reaſon, &c, 
De Uſu Part. lib. i. cap. 3. „„ ol 
The hand, among anatomilts, extends from the ſhoulder 
to the fingers ends: this is called alſo the greater h. 
It is divided into three parts. The firſt reaching irom 
the ſhoulder to the elbow, properly called the arm, ra- 
chium. The ſecond reaches from the elbow to the wrilt. 
The third is the hand, manus, properly fo called; called 
alſo the leſſer hand, or extreme manus. This is ſubdi- 
vided into three other parts: the carpus, which is the 
_ wriſt; the metacarpus, which is the body of the hand, 
including the dor/um and voa; and the fingers, digiti. 
See CarPus, METAcarPUs, and FINGERS. Ty 
The muſcles whereby the hand is moved and directed, 
are the palmares; the flexor and extenſor, carpi, ulnaris, 
and radialis; perforatus ; perforans; lumbricalis; inter- 
oſſei; extenſors, abductors, and flexors of the fingers. See 
each in its place; PALMAR1S, FLEXOR, EXTENSOR, &c. 
HaND, cartilages of the. All the bones of the carpus, me- 
tacarpus, and fingers, are cruſted over with cartilages, at 
thoſe places called cartilaginous ſurfaces, in the deſcrip- 
tions of thoſe bones; but in the freth bones they are 
much thicker, ſofter, and whiter, than in the ſkeleton. 
In adult ſubjects, their figure indeed remains the ſame in 
both ſtates, but it changes in the dried bones of younger 
ſubjects, particularly thoſe of children. Winſlow's Ana- 
tomy, p. 143. 
AND, ligaments of the. The ligaments of the carpus are 
very numerous. Some of them ſerve to tie each bone of 
it to the neighbouring bones in the ſame rank ; and theſe 
are ſo very ſhort as to allow theſe bones only a very ſmall 
degree of motion; ſome of them tie the bones of one 
row to thoſe of another; theſe are likewiſe made up of 
numbers of filaments, but are not ſo ſhort as the former, 
and allow thoſe bones a more manife{t motion; and 
laſtly, there are other ligaments of the wriit, by which 
the three firſt bones of the firſt row are connected with 
thoſe of the arm, and to theſe may be added thoſe of the 
ſecond row, by which its bones are connected to thoſe 
of the metacarpus, and to the firſt phalanx of the thumb. 
Beſide all theſe ſhort ligaments belonging to each bone, 
in both rows, the rough ſurfaces of all the bones, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe which form the convexity of the carpus, 
give inſertion to a great many ligamentary faſciculi, 


H 
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which are ſtretehed over, and cloſely united to the for- 


mer ſmall ligaments, and probably ſerve to ſtrengthen 
them : there is likewiſe a conſiderable ligament, called 
the inner tranſverſe ligament of the carpus. It has for- 


merly been called an annular ligament, and may ſtill]. 


juſtly enough retain.that name, 
The bones of the metacarpus, beſide thoſe ligaments by 
which they are tied to the ſecond row of the bones of the 
carpus, have ſeveral others by which both their baſes and 
heads are connected together. The baſes of the third 
and fourth bones are not ſo clofely connected as the reſt, 
and therefore have a very ſenſible motion. The heads of 
theſe bones are firmly tied to each other by a ſtrong li- 
gament, ſituated tranſverſely in the palm of the hand, 
and fixed, by diſtin productions, in the neighbouring 
parts of the heads. The firſt phalanx of the thumb is 


fixed to the os trapezium by ſhort ligaments, which pals | 


obliquely over the articulation. 'The firſt phalanges of 


the four fingers are joined to the heads of the metacarpal | 


bones by ligaments like the former, and almoſt in the 


ſame manner. The third phalanx of the thumb is joined | 


to the ſecond, and the ſecond phalanges of the other 
fingers to the fir(t, and the third to the ſecond, by late- 
ral ligaments, almoſt in the ſame manner as the bones of. 
the fore-arm to the os humeri; that is, theſe ligaments 
ſpread from a point fixed in the lateral tubercles of the 
heads of the phalanges, and are inferted in their other 
extremity like radii in the baſes of the neighbouring 
phalanges. The two firſt phalanges of each finger have 
a ſtrong ligamentary vagina, inſerted in the rough lines 
or ridges, on their flat ſides; theſe vaginæ are lined with 
a 1.ucilaginous membrane, which runs like a tube from 
one phalanx to the other, over the articulation. They 
ſerve for fræna to the flexor muſcles of the fingers, the 
tendons of which paſs through them. Winſlow's Ana- 
tomy, p-. 143. 5 
HanxD, luxaticn of the. Notwithſtanding that the hand is 
very accurately connected to the ulna and radius, by 
means of the carpus, and ſtrong ligaments, yet it is li- 
able to luxations, and ſometimes ſuffers them in all di- 
rections either outward or inward, or on either fide; but 
is generally not fo eaſy to be luxated ſideways, as in the 
other directions, becauſe of the two proceſles of the ra- 
dius and ulna which guard it on each ſide. The Hand is 
ſaid to be luxated forwards or inwards, when it recedes 
from the muſcles which bend the fingers ; and to be lux- 
ated backward, when it departs from the muſcles which 
extend the fingers. Much in the ſame manner alſo the 
hand is ſaid to be luxated outwards, when the carpus 
makes a tumor near the thumb, and a cavity near the 
little finger; and to be luxated inward, when the con- 
trary of this happens. i de» = 
To reduce luxations of the hand, it muſt be ſufficiently 
extended by two aſliſtants, one of which is to lay hold 
of the hand, and the other of the humerus, pulling in 
oppoſite directions; and that part of the extended hand 
where the ſinus is, muſt be placed on a flat and even 
table, that whatever ſlicks up may be depreſſed into its 
place; by which method the band, in whatever part lux- 


. ated, may be very readily reduced into its natural ſeat. |. 
It alſo ſometimes happens, that one or two of the eight 
little bones of the carpus are luxated and diſtorted from | 


their natural ſeat by fome external violence. When this 
happens, there will be perceived a tumor in one part, 


and a cavity in another, which may be perceived by the | 


feeling, as well as by the fight, and the patient will feel 
very violent pains. This 1s a luxation very readily and 
ealily cured, by extending the hand as before directed, 
and replacing the bone. Heiſter's Surg. p. 165. | 


The hand makes the ſubject of the art of palmiſtry, which | 
is employed in conſidering the ſeveral lines and emi- | 


nences of the palm of the hand, their ſigniſications, & c. 
Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as a ſymbol of 


ſtrength ; among the Romans, it was held a ſymbol of | 


fidelity ; and, accordingly, was conſecrated to that god- 
deſs, by Numa, with great ſolemnity. | nnd 
HaxD, in Falconry, is uſed for the foot of the hawk. To 


have a clean, ſtrong, flender, glutinous hand, well claw- 


ed, are ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, or ſalcon. 
Haxp, in the Manege, is a term variouſly uſed. Some- 
times it ſtands for the fote-ſeet of a horſe. 25 | 
and is alſo uſed for a diviſion of the horſe into two 
parts, with refpeCt to the riders hand. The fore-hand 
includes the head, neck, and fore-quarters ; the hind- 
hand is all the reſt of the horſe. | 
any, or fword-hand, is uſed for a horſeman's right 
and. | 
Bridle-hand is the horfeman's left hand. 
Your regular cavalier holds his br:d/e-hand two or three 
inches above the pommel of the ſaddle, 


|; | 
A horſeman is ſaid to have ns hand, when he only makes 


uſe of the bridle unſeaſonably; not knowing how to give 
the aids, or helps, of the hand with diſcretion. 


3 | 


| 


— 


_ 


—— 


Hands, all. A horſe is ſaid to turn upon all hne, that is 
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To keep a horſe upm the hand, ſigniſies tn f 1. 
ſtay upon the hand, and to be ways to feel him 


A horſeman ought to have a leb: : 
only to feel the horſe upon his dad © he on 
whenever he attempts to flip from it and 2 Teſt 
has made his reſiſtance, he ought to lowe 
2 NN to it. 
a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs to 
too much p the 3 it ks to E breſſe 
_ tain times, and at other times to be kept hard, ; 4g 
to diſappoint him from continually preſſing u . 7 Oe 
This facility, or liberty, of the horſemen, of fl rex bi. 
or ſtiffening the Hand, makes what they call a de 
A horſe is ſaid to force the band, when he 3 1 
the bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider — 
by K 1 hand, is to manage 1 by the 
effects of the bridle, without any oth 
calves of the legs. ee been 
To be Hheaci upon the hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which 
on account of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakner, f 
his back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weightofh; 
N or my wearineſs, throws himſelf upon 5 
ridle, without making any reſiſtance 
the horſeman's Hand. oY e een 
To make a horſe right upon the hand, and ſree in the far 
or re//, he mult he taught to know the hand by degrees 
and gentle methods; the horſeman muſt turn him, or 
change hands; ſtop him, and manage with dexterity the 
apput, or preſſure of his mouth, ſo as to make him fuffer 
chearfully and freely the effect of the bit-mouth, with. 
out reſiſting or reſting heavy upon the hand. The ſhort, 
or band-gallop, teaches horſes to be right upon the hay, 
Haxd is alſo found, in many other terms, or phraſes of art, 
belonging to the manege, as, 5 
HAND, to /lack or yield the, is to ſlacken the bridle. 
HaN p, to hold up, or ſuſtain the, is to pull the bridle in, 
HAND, to guide a horſe by the, is to turn or change aud; 
upon one tread, 5 
HAN D, abpui, or ftay of the. See Appur, 
HAND, beat upon the. See BEAT and CHAck. 
HaxD, to preſs upon the. See PRESS. 
HaxD, to change the. See CHANGE. 
HAN D, effefts of the. See EFFECTS. 
HanD, haſten the. See HasTE. | 
HAND, % feel a horſe upon the, See FEEL. | 
Haxp, full, or full ref upon the Hax p. See Arevr and 
Mov TH. . | | . 
HAND, to have mares covered inthe. See HoRsE and Mage, 
HAN D, to make a horſe part from the, or ſuffer him ts jp 
rom the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed. 
HAND, to make a horſe part right from the, he ſhould not put 
himſelf upon his back or reins, but bring down his hips 


ght 
him 
r the bridle, 


not reſty for one hand. This is called in French EN TIER. 
HAND, harmonical, in Muſic, is uſed, by ſome writers, for 
the ancient diagramma, or ſcale of mulic, upon which 
they learned to ling. | F 
The reaſon of the appellation was, that Guide Ay 
upon inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, dipole 
them on the fingers of the figure of a hand ſtretched out. 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that on 
to expreſs the notes, for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he 2 
out of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of St. John Hape 
compoſed by Paulus Diaconus. | 


Ut queam laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Mi-ra geſtorum fa-muli tuorum, 
Solve polluti la- ii reatum. | 
- | © Sande Foannts. 
HAND of juſtice, is a ſceptre, or batoon, round Py * 
ing an ivory hand at the extremity thereof 3 ule ed i 
tribute of certain kings, wherewith they are | 
their royal robes; as on the coronation oy France fu 
Authors uſually call it v/rge- Louis X. ol Kr 
took the hand of juſtice for his device. Genies the 
HanDs, impo/ition of, or laying on of . inden 
conferring of holy orders; a ceremony v 7 miſſion, Of 
are laid on the head of another, as a fig 0! ® of the mir 
of a power given him to exerciſe the ſunctions 
niſtry belonging to the order. impol⸗ 
The a len 2 to appoint miſſionaries by the imp 
tion of hands, See TMPOSITION-. . 
Waſhing one's HAN ps of a thing, ſigniß an affair; an 
that a perſon has no part or concern , pilate dd in 
that he will not be anſwerable for it: t * 4 man i 
reſpect of our Saviour's death. In this Ul are chief 
ſaid to have clean hands z becauſe the hand ge does tl 
inſtruments of action; and articularly au bribes ol 
to denote that he has not been cortupte 


preſents. n | 


carryi 
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ry with the Jet. hand, is to elpouſe a 
lan, ft, fler degree, whoſe children, in virtue of 
m : 


oma © «oc, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare 
uch marriage hildren, but are to be contented with 


what fortun 

after WET of taking left-handed wives obtains at this 
This M 

. 4 any. ' , 
time in e 555 the IN DEX of a clock, watch, or 

* ing to point the hour, &c. 9 5 | 

the 1 5 a kind of title, or ſurname, aſ- 
FaxD, _ ertain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, 
ame 7 ceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus deno- 
ted; as having hands ſo long, that he could touch 
is with them when he ſtood upright. 
q = „t. See TACHYGRAPHY, 

; 5. bloody. See BLOODY hand. BY 
Hand, Iſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. 


is a i 
grape manner, or ſtyle, of this or that maſter. 
ins are borne in coat-armour, dexter and ſiniſten; that 


js, right and left; expanded or open; and aſter other 
rey I Jextcr hand couped to the wriſt, and extended 
in pale argent, is borne by the name of Brome. Argent, 
three /in:/fer hands, couped to the wriſt, gules, by the 
name of Maynard. W . 
Knights BARONE TS ate to bear in a canton, or in an 
eſcutcheon, as they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter; Viz, 
a field argent, a /ini/fer hand couped to the wriſt, 


ules. ; 


* wag HANDING, in the Sea-Language. When a thing 


is to be delivered away, or paſſed from one to another, 
or to be brought to any one, then the word is, hand it 
this way, or that way. Alſo, when more men are wanted 


to do any labour, as hoiſing, &c. they call for more 


hands, not more men. . 
Handing the fails is the ſame operation as FURLING 


them. 


Hax p in and aut, in our Old Mriters, the name of an un- 


lawful game, now diſuſed and prohibited by the ſtatute 
17 Edw. IV. cap. 2. 


Haxp-barrow, in the Military Art, is commonly made of 


hard light wood. It is of great uſe in fortification, for 
carrying earth from one place to another, and in a fiege, 


for carrying bombs, or cannon-ball, along the trenches, | 


and for ſeveral other uſes. 


Hanp-borow, a pledge, or ſurety, of the lower rank. 


Eft quaſi vas, aut fidejuſſeor manuenſis, hoc ęſt, minor, ſeu 


inferior; nam head-borow, vas eſt capitalts, vel ſuperior. | 


Spelman. See HEADBOROUGH. 


Hanp-breadth, is ſometimes uſed. for a meaſure of three 


inches. | 


Hax p-, an inſtrument formed of two circular pieces 


of iron, each fixed by a hinge on the ends of a ſhort iron 
bar, which being locked over the wriſts of a malefactor, 
prevents his uſing his hands. | Es 


HanD-grenades. See GRANADO «© | 
Haxp-over-hand, in Sea Language, is an order to the men, 
who pull upon any rope, to pats their hands alternately 


one before, or above the other, if they are hoiſing, in 


order to haſten the ſervice. A ſailor is ſaid to go aloft, | 


band-over-hand, when he aſcends into the tops by a ſingle 
rope, as a ſhroud or back-ſtay, without the help of the 


 Tattlings, by the dexterity of throwing one hand above | 


the other, and lifting his weight along with it. 5 


HixD-ſcrew. See Jack. | F 
HaxD-ſpike, or hand-ſpec, a lever, or piece of aſh, elm, or 
other {ſtrong wood, five or fix feet long, cut thin like a 
vedge at one end, that it may get the eafier betwixt | 
things which are to be ſeparated, or under any thing that | 


Ms length allows a better poiſe. ; 
and-ſpikes are uſed in ſhips, to traverſe the ordnance, 


13 to be raiſed ; it is better than a crow of iron, becauſe 


to heave with in a windlaſs, to weigh up the anchor, &c. | 


e gunners hand-ſpike is ſhorter and flatter than the 
other, and armed with two claws, for the purpoſe of 
managing the artillery in battle, &c. „ 
* or HAN DVL, is a meaſure of four inches, by the 

andard; according to the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 


Ide band, among 7 ockeys, is four fin breadth, and is 
gers readt and 18 
the meaſure of a fiſt clenched ; by this the height of * 


orſes ig meaſured. 


horſe for war ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen hands high. 


handful of corn or bran is alſo underſtood to be as 


wach grain or bran as two hands will hold, when joined 
beer; a quantity frequently ordered to be given 


orſeg. 


H 4 1 | | 
AND-HABEND, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a chief | 


taken in the very fact. 


and, or bond-habend, from the Saxon hond, hand, and | 


aven , . 8 . 
Vena, having, 15 a Circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 


the a | x a N l 
third 1 * taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. e. the 
Stolen, in his hang, | | 


= 


with the pop huſband ſhall appoint them the next day | 


Bracton alſo uſes hand-berend in the ſame ſenſe. Sc. Late 
manifeſtus. 
So in Fleta, Furtum manifeſtum ©? ubi aliquis latro dipre- 
henſus ſeiſitus de aliquo latricinio hand-habbinde, & back- 
berinde, & inſecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa fuerit, 
que dicitur Sacborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam pe— 
tere eriminaliter ut furatam. Lib. i. cap. 38. $ 1. 
HAND-HABEND alſo ſignifies the right which the lord has 
to jovge and determine of this offence in his court. 
HANDACOCHA, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and 
ſome other authors, have called the !ri/olium bituminoſum, 
or ſtinking trefoil. 
HANDGRITH, in our O14 F/riters, peace or protection 


given by the king with his own hand. Hoc mittunt Ho- 


minem in miſericordia regis, infraqtio ſeu wviolatio pacis 


quam per manum ſuam dabit alicui. Leg. Hen. I. 

The word is Saxon, from hant, or hond, manus, and grith, 
pax. | | | 
HANDLING, a term uſed in reſpe& of fighting cocks 5 

bgnifying the meafuring.the girth of them, by griping 
one's hands and fingers round the cock's body. | 
HANDY-warp, in our Old Mriters, a kind of cloth men- 
tioned in ſtat. 4 & 5 Phil. & Mar. cap. 5. 
HANG- benches, in Mining. See STOWS. 

HANGING in chains. See CHains. 88 | 
HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, 
or the like. | | | 
HANIG, in our Ol Mriters, a term for cuſtomary labour 
to be performed. | | | 
HANK for hank, in Sea Language, is a phraſe uſed for two 

ſhips which tack and make a progreſs to windward toge- 
ther, | | 
HANKS, in a Ship, are certain wooden rings ſixed upon 
the ſtays of a ſhip, whereby to confine the ftay-ſails to 
them at different heights. They are a later invention, 
and much more convenient than the GROMMETS, and 
uſed inſtead of them. | TI 
HANTELODE, in our Old Mriters, ſignifies an atreſt. 
The word is Saxon, from hant, hand, and load, i. e. 
laid; manns immiſſio, becauſe arreits are made by laying 
hold on the debtor, &c. NS TEC 5 
HANGWITE, HAN G wiTA,a mulct impoſed for the hang- 
ing a thief, or felon, without courte of law; or even for. 
| ſuffering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. | 
The word is alſo written, corruptly, -5angwth, or hanks 
ww:te. It is formed from the Saxon hangian, to hang, and 
wite, mult, compenſation. x | 


HanGwiTR, to be quit of, quietus je de hangwita, in 


Royal Chartcrs, denotes an immunity or freedom from 
the mulct or penalty above mentioned. Quit de larrcy 
pendu fans ſerjeants le roy. | 


[HANSE, or Haxs, an ancient name for a ſociety or com- 
pany of merchants; particulzrly that of certain cities in 


Germany, &c. hence called han/e towns. 

The word hanſe is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic; 
and ſignifies, as Lambecius obſerves in his Qrigines Ham- 
burgenſes, alliance, confederacy, afſoctation, & c. In this 
ſenſe it is uſed in two of king John's charters, in 1199, 
to Dunwich in Norfolk, and the city of York. Some, 
as Werdenhagen, who has been followed by many later 
authors, derive it from the three German words, an-der- 
fee, that is, on the ſea ; becauſe the firſt hen/e towns were 


all ſituate on the ſea-coaſt; whence the ſociety is ſaid to 
have been firſt called an- der-ſec feter, that is, cities on the 
ſca; and afterwards, by abbreviation, hanjee, and hanſe, 


HaNnsE towns are certain free towns of Germany, and the 
North, united in ſtrict league, under laws and magi- 


ſtrates of their own appointing, ſor the better carrying. 


on of commerce, and for their mutual ſafety and at- 
ſiſtance. ; De VV | 
This celebrated aſſociation, which makes ſo great a figure 
in the hiſtory of commerce, is ſuppoſed by Werdenhagen 
to have commenced in the year 1169, immediately after 
the incurſions and piracies of the Danes, &c. The 
learned Lambecius is of opinion, that it did not properly 
commence till after the league between Lubeck and Ham- 
burgh, in the year 1241; Thuanus, in lib. li. Hiſt. Sui 
Temp. traces the origin of it to the year 1200; others 
trace its firſt riſe to the year 11403 but be its origin when 


it will, it was confirmed and re- eſtabliſhed in 1226 and _ 


1284; and an extraordinary general aſſembly was held 
every ten years, at which they folemnly renewed their 
league, admitted new members, and excluded old ones, 
if they were refractory, &c. ö OR | 

At firſt it only conſiſted of twelve towns, ſituate on the 
coaſts of the Baltic ſea, or not ſar from it. But its ſtrength 
and reputation increaling, ſcarce any trading city in Eu- 
rope but deſired to be admitted into it. However, it 
ſeems to have been a ſtanding rule of this confederacy, 


ſuch as were either ſituated on the ſea, or on ſome navi- 
able river, commodious for maritime commerce, | 

nder our king Henry III. who, in the year 1266, made 

| Ry a con- 


that no city ſhould be admitted into the hanfe league, but 
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a conſiderable grant of immunities to the hanſe towns, 
the hanſe conſiſted of no leſs than ſeventy-two cities; to 


which were afterwards added ſeveral more. France fur- 
niſhed to the confederacy Calais, Rouen, St. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles z Spain, Barcelona, Se- 
ville, and Cadiz; England, London; Portugal, Liſbon 
the Low Countries, Antwerp, Bruges, Rotterdam, Oſtend, 
and Dunkirk ; and Italy and Sicily, Meſſina, Leghorn, 
and Naples. However, the number of the han/e towns, 
which were properly members of the han/cat:c league, 


and contributed to its ſupport, was ſixty-four, in the year 


1370, which was the period when this mercantile con- 
federacy was in its zenith of power and glory; molt of 

which have long ſince deſerted the league; ſome about 
the year 1512, and ſome afterward. Beſides theſe there 
were forty-four towns that were properly allies of the 
confederacy, and were exempted from annual contribu- 
tions; and to theſe ſeveral others, ſuch as thoſe above 
mentioned, were added, | 


The hanſe was divided into four claſſes, or members, 


which were thoſe of Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and 
Pruſſia or Dantzick. Theſe four cities were the heads 
of the four members; and Lubeck was the head of the 
whole hanſ/e. 


Beſides this, the han/? had four principal factories, or 
ſtaples, called the comptoirs of the confederacy : theſe 


were at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Bergen; that 


of Bruges was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the 


firſt and principal was that of Lubeck, which ſtill re- 
mains the head of the aſſociation. That of London was 
called Guzildhalla Teutonicorum, or the Steel-yard. | 
The government of the han/e was at firſt ariſtocratical : 


then it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſ- 


ter of the Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes 
and lords made intereſt for it. 

The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of 
the fifteenth, were the molt flouriſhing times of this al 
liance. Theſe towns were then in a condition to proclaim 


War againſt kings: hiſtory is not ſilent as to that they 


waged againſt Waldemar king of Denmark, about the 
pu 1348, and againſt Eric, in 1428; particularly this 


laſt, when the han/catic fleet conſiſted of two hundred 
and ſixty ſhips, containing about twelve thouſand regu- 


lar troops, beſide the ſeamen. | | 
But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were en- 


| tered into the aſſociation, began to think it policy to put | 


ſome bounds to a power, which, in time, might have 


proved formidable to themſelves. The means were eaſy, | 


and ſhort: each withdrew the merchants of his country 
from the aſſociation ; by which, in a little time, from the 


great number of cities it had comprehended, the aſſoci- 


ation found itſelf ſunk to thoſe few which had begun the 


confederacy; which henceforth was called the Teutonic 


_ hanſe: though theſe are ſtill ſo conſiderable in point of 
commerce, that they are admitted to make treaties with 
the greateſt kings. | | 


The diviſions that were got among them, contributed | 


greatly to their fall : nor muſt it be forgot, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of the republic, and commerce of Holland, 

had its ſhare therein. 5 | „ 
The four cities which formed the league, were Lubeck, 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, which were called 


mother towns ;, as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were | 


called daughters thereof. 


Wy 2 number of towns in Germany ſtill retain the title 
of hanſe towns; but this is rather an empty title which 
they affect, than any argument of their continuing to 


trade under the laws and protection of the ancient alli- 
| ance; there being ſcarce any but Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſwick, and Cologn, that are truly 


| hanſeatic, and that have deputies at the aſſemblies held on 


the common occaſions thereof. 95 | 


The great trade the Dutch maintain with the hanſe towns, | 
contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of | 


them in their ancient reputation; and it is principally to 
their alliance with that flouriſhing republic, that they 


owe the preſervation of their liberties; the ſuecours ſome 


of them have received from the Dutch, having ſaved 


tnem more than once from the enterprizes of the neigh | 


bouring princess. 
HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or 
company of the HAN SE. | 


> ME. ; 
HANSGRAYVE, the title of an officer in Germany. The 
hanſgrave 1s the chief of a company, or ſociety. 
The word is compounded of the German hanſe and graf, 
count. See GRAVE. 

HA, or Har, in Law, ſignifies, to catch or ſnatch a 
thing. Thus we meet with, to hap the poſſeſſion of a 
deed-poll. Littleton, fol. 8. a'ſo, to hap the rent. If 
partition be made between two parceners, and more land 


Thus we fay, the han/eatic body; the hanſeatic towns, | 


| HARANKAHA, in the Materia Medica, a name by whic 


be allowed the one than the other, ſhe . 
the land charges it to the os Fon hath Moſt of 
whereon aſſize is brought. eth the [ent 
3 in Ethics. See Goop. 
HAQUE, in our Old Writers, a little B.: 
bac to be uſed for deſtruction of 2 band-g 
J3 Hen. VIIE cap. 6. and 2 & 
There is allo the ha/f-hague, 
ſaid acts. 
HAQUENY, Hackxer, 
bling horſe. 
HAQUEBU', a kind of fire-arm, other: 
25 or HARQUEBUSS, a on called a bay. 
HARACH, in the Eaſtern Revenues, 
the Chriſtians and Jews in Egypt. Thi 
in the hands of the nierte t of 0 bad lou been 
the power of an oflicer, called thence the Sug = 
ſent from Conſtantinople. Before this the Chrift;ar 0 
but a trifle, by capitulation with ſultan Selim er, 
capitulation the Coptis ſay they have in their o 
it was only two dollars and three quarters a head Th 
great men conſented to this; and now they pa of I 
two or three quarters, or five and a half, or deen > 
cording to their ſubſtance, each dollar being about ha 
a crown. The perſons who pay this are thoſe on! wh 
have arrived at the age of ſixteen. Pococke's "ily . 
173. jk | 
HARAHA, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome authors, f 
the GOURD. | | 1 
HARAM. See SEKAGL 10. | 
HARANGUE, a modern French name for a ſpeech, or 
_ oration, 1. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. 
Menage derives the word from the Italian arenga, which 
ſignifies the ſame; formed, according to Ferrari, from 
arring?, a fu, or place of juſting. Others derive it from 
the Latin ara, alan; becauſe the firſt harangues were 
made before altars : whence the verſe of Juvenal, 


is a poll-tax laid on 


wn bang; 


Aut Lngdunenſts rhetor dicturus ad aram. 


The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſc; viz. for 
a too pompous, Pprolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or dech- 
mation. In Homer the heroes generally harangue before 
they come to ſight; as, in England, criminals haranguz 
on the ſcaffold before they die. 


„ 


fome authors have called 2E DO ARX. | | 
HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey before 
the court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 
HARBOUR, a ſea-port, or a ſtation where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor. | | | | 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed and ſecured 
with a boom, or chain; and that are furniſhed with a 
mole, & c. See Ponr. N 2 
To HarBouR, verb; popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, 
or entertain; or to find a retiring place. 
Among hunters, a hart is ſaid to harbour, when he goes 
to reſt; whence to unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge bim. 
HARD beam, in Botany, See HORNBEAM- 


[Hard bodies, in Natural Hiſtory. By hard bodies are un. 


derſtood- ſuch bodies as are abſolutely inflexible by any 
| ſhock or collifion whatſoever. 5 „ 
This is the common meaning of the term; but Huygens, 
by hard bodies (corpora dura) meant what others call pe 
fectly elaſtic bodies; for he thus expreſſes himſelf: Ae. 
cunque fit cauſa, corporibus duris, a mutuo contatty eſe 
liendi cum fe invicem impinguntur ;, pon mus, cu 2 1 
duo inter 1 equalia, equal: ccleritate, ex adverſo ac die 


celeritate. Huyg. De Motu Corp. ex Pereufl. Hypoth. 2: 
But this bypothels is conſiſtent only with pela 
city, and not with the common ſuppoſition of Hardi, 
inflexibility, which produces no reſilition. 
The laws of motion for hard bodies are the 
ſoft bodies; and theſe two ſorts of bodies mig 
prized under the common name of unelaſiic. 2 05 
Some who follow Leibnitz's doctrine, 97 5 
meaſure of the moving FORCE of bodics, deny 5 
iſtence of hard or inflexible bodies. And ES 18 a7 
that no experience ever taught us, that ! w reſerve 
ſuch. The hardeſt bodies, to appearances do 2 pale 
their figures in colliſion, ſuch bodies being ar 
ielding to the ſhock, and then reſtoring _ 115 
Mr. Bernouilli goes fo far as to ſay, that har pi 3 
vulgar ſenſe, is abſolutely impoſlible, a ſuch bur 
the law of CONTINUITY. 


cone as for 
ht be com- 


For ſuppoſing t 


bodies of equal maſſes, and with equal veloctitl ll 
directly, hoy muſt either ſtop or retum ah ; but 
ſion. The firſt ſuppoſition is commonly 5 ſtantaneouſſ 
then it follows, that theſe bodies mu oe 
paſs from motion to reſt, without going t 5 batch 
five diminutions of their velocities till the Ja” 
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3 and this 


i b . | f7icutt 
ibi mutuo occurrunt, retire utrumque eadem qua auvent | 
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H AR 


1 to be contrary to the fundamental laws of na- | 


dee Bernouilli Oper. tom. iii. p. 10. | 
"Mad this author rejects perfectly ſolid and inflexible 
| eee, which others think a conſequence of the impe- 
ne eability of matter. See Maupert. Mem. de PAcad, 
r 
ano borſe, in the Manege, is one that is inſenſible of whip 
or ſpur. 
Hin p- le, 
helm, wh 


is thou 
ture. 


in Sea Language, denotes the ſituation of the 
en it is puſhed cloſe to the lee · ſide of the ſhip, 
either to tack or keep her head to the wind, when lying- 
by, or trying. It expreſſes alſo the order to put the helm 


in this poſition. 


Hanp-a-weather, is the order to put the helm cloſe to the 


Gtion, of the hgem. 5 

HARDENING, the at of communicating a greater degree 

of An to a body than it had before. 5 

The hardening and tempering of iron and ſteel make a 

conſiderable article in the mechanical arts. | 

There are divers oy of effeCting it: as by the hammer, 

quenching it when hot, in cold water; caſe hardening, 

Fc. See TEMPERING and OTEFL. | 
HinDENING, hammer, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel 

plates, for ſaws, ſprings, rules, &c. = 
HaxDENING, caſe, which is a ſuperficial converſion of iron | 


cow-horn or hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to 
powder; put as much bay-ſalt as of this powder into ſtale 
urine, or white-wine vinegar, and mix them well toge- 
ther; cover the iron, or ſteel, all over with this mixture, 
and wrap it up in loam, or plate-iron, ſo as the mixture 
touch every part of the work; then put it in the fire, 
and blow the coals to it, till the whole Jump have a blood- | 
red heat, but no higher; laſtly, take it out, and quench 
it. See STEEL, under which article other proceſſes for 
this purpoſe are deſcribed. | | 
HarDENING of timber, The Venetians are famous for the 
ſoundneſs of their ſhips, which do not rot as thoſe of 
other nations, but will endure much longer than the 
others. Tachenius tells us, that the whole ſecret of this 
conſiſts in the manner of their hardening their timber in- 
tended for this ſervice ; and that this is done by finking 
it in water while green, and leaving it there many years. 
This prevents the alkali, or that ſalt which furniſhes the 
alkali in burning, from exhaling afterwards ; and by this 
means the TIMBER becomes almoſt as incorruptible as 
ſtone. It is evident that the exhaling of this falt, and 
the rotting of wood, have ſome very great connexion 


wood which is rotten is found on trial to contain no alt | 
at all, Tachen, Hippocr. Chym. 5 5 
HARDER, in Zoo/ogy, a name given by ſome to a fiſh of 
the mullet kind, called by Marcgrave pas ToR piſcis. 
HARDNESS, Durities, in Philoſophy, that quality in bo- 
dies whereby their parts cohere 2 together, ſo as to 
reſiſt the touch. | | 2 


"ry" to fluidity, | | | 
More ſtrickly ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when 
Ru mutually cohere, fo as not to yield inwards, or 
fh! to an external impulſe; and therefore are not 
dreaking the bod hic | 

y. In which ſenſe hardneſs ſtands op- 
Fredo (, where the parts do readily give 8 
3 hardneſs a ſecondary quality; as 

om it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one 

ju to be in proportion W n 1 REY 


's re at i thi re ei 
mote cauſes, according to them, are either heat or | 


King to th diverſity of the ſubject: heat pro- 
* n 85 a \ . . . 0 3 
Sy doing the like in Aw means deren in clay i pad 


* Epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers account for | 
figure of the component parts, and | 


ardneſs, from the 


cr union together. Accordi ibe i 

the er. Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to 
ne . particles of the body being hooked, and 
it this 1 catching and hanging upon one another: 
vs the —_ bringing that for an anſwer, which 
here? Meltion. For how do thoſe hooked parts co- 


Apai 

bi che Carteliang will have the coheſion of hard bo- 

dir Iaxc N Y reſt ; that is, by nothing at all. = | 
10 ebe ſhews, that the primary particles of all 

and ag, ver ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfeQly Hard; | 


ar | . 5 
an atrig es he maintains to be connected together by | 
1 thig ara 3 and according to the circumſtances 
i, n, the body is either hard, or ſoft, or even 
th | 


weather of windward-fide of the ſhip, and it ſignifies this | 


into ſteel (fee CaSE-hardening) is thus performed: take | 


with one another, ſince the more ſound any piece of | 
timber is, the more ſalt it proportionably yields; and the | 


2 ſenſe, hardneſs coincides with what, on other oc- | 
canons, we call frmneſi, and ſometimes ſolidity; in op- | 


to any motion in reſpect of each other, without 


a | 
ber in at capable of being broken or divided by any | 


( artic | 7 5 : 
Vol R 5 diſpoſed or btted for each other, as | 


.HAR 


to touch in large ſurfaces, ſuch body will be hard; and 
the more ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are the larger, If, on the 
contrary, they only touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the body, by 
the weakneſs of the attraction, wilkremain ſoft. 
HARDS, or Huzvs, of flax, or HE Mr, denote the coarſer 
pu ſeparated in the dreſſing of it, from the tear, or fine 
_ 
HARDWIC. See Herpewic. | 
HARDY. reid, a name given by the people in ſome parts 
of England to the mus araneus, called more uſually the 
1 or the SHRE W-mouſe, 
ARE, Lepus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a 
diſtindt genus of animals, of the order of glires; the 
characters of which are, that the animals of it have feet 
made for running, with five toes on the fore ones, and 
four on the hinder, have very Jong ears, a ſhort tail, aud 
two cutting teeth in each jaw. Under this GENUs the 
ror takes in all the creatures of the hare and rabbit 
ind, 
What is moſt particular in the Hare is, that the hinder 
legs are much longer than the fore ones, and are fur- 
niſhed with extremely ſtrong muſcles ; by which means 
the creature, naturally defenceleſs, is furniſhed with a 
power of running very ſwiftly from its purſuers, and of 
aſcending ſteep places; and on this account the hare al- 
ways makes towards the rifing ground when ſtarted. 
The head is roundiſh, the eyes prominent, and the up- 
per lip ſplit; its ears are very long; and it is ſaid to fleep 
with its eyes open, for fear of danger; it lies hid all day, 
but in the night goes out in ſearch of food, and returns 
to its form by the ſame way, by which it had left it. 
The colour of the hare approaches near to that of the 
ground; and in northern countries this, as well as other 
animals, changes colour, and becomes white at the be- 
ginning of winter, ſo that they are leſs conſpicuous in 
the ſnow: we have accidental inſtances of white hares. 
The food of this animal is entirely vegetable; and it is 


_ particularly fond of pinks, parfley, and birch. The hare 


never pairs; but in the rutting ſeaſon, which begins in 


February, the male purſues and diſcovers the female, by 


the ſagacity of its noſe. The female breeds often in the 
year; goes with young a month, and brings uſually two, 
and ſometimes three or four, at a time. Fares are very 
ſubject to fleas; and Linnzus tells us, that the Dalecar- 


lians make a ſort of cloth of the fur, called filt, which 


reſerves the wearer from their attacks. The fur of 
dares is a very conſiderable article in the hat manufacture, 
and many thouſand of the ſkins are annually imported 
for that uſe from Ruſſia and Siberia. 5 
The ſportſmen diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this animal: the 
one lives in the mountains; the ſecond kind in open 
fields; a third kind in marſhy grounds; and the fourth is 
a rambler, having no particular fixed ſpot of reſidence. 
It is eaſy to ſee that theſe are no diſtinction in the eye of 
the naturaliſt; but they have their ſeveral properties, ac- 


. cording to theſe differences of place, which are of con- 


| ſequence to the ſportſmen. Thus the mountain haresare 
the ſwifteſt of all, and the marſh hares the ſloweſt ; the 


theſe ; and the rambling hares are the moſt difficult of all 


have the art to make a thouſand doublings and eſcapes 

that the others would not think of. See Hare-HuNT- 
ING. „„ 8 Nw | 
Hares and rabbits are very miſchievous to new planted 
orchards, by peeling off the barks of the tender and young 
trees for their food. They do alſo the ſame ſort of miſ- 
chief to nurſeries; for the prevention of which, ſome 

bind ropes about the trees up to ſuch a height as they are 
able to reach; ſome daub them with tar; but though 


this keeps off the hares, it is itſelf miſchievous to the 


trees; but this hurtful property of it is in ſome degree 
taken off by mixing any kind of fat or greaſe with it, 
and incorporating them well over the fire. This mixture 
is to be rubbed over the lower part of the trees in No- 


vember, and will preſerve them till that time the next 
ear, without any danger from theſe animals, It is only 


in the hard weather in the winter ſeaſon, when other 
food is ſcarce, that theſe creatures feed on the barks of 
trees. | | 
People who have the care of warrens, pretend to an odd 
way of making hares fat when they get them there. This 
is the ſtopping up their ears with wax, and rendering 
them deal. The Hare is ſo timorous a creature, that ſhe 
is continually liſtening after 2 noiſe, and will run a 
long way on the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger; ſo that ſhe al- 


ways eats in terror, and runs herſelf out of fleſh conti- 


nually. Theſe are both prevented by her feeding in a 

ſafe place, and that without apprehenſion; and they ſay 

ſhe will always readily be fattened in this way. 

However delicious the hare may be eſteemed now, our . 

anceſtors thought it a crime to taſte it, as we learn from 
10 T | | Caſar, 
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field hares have a middle degree of ſwiftneſs between 


others to hunt, for they are not only conſiderably ſwift, 
but they generally know all the coverts and thickets, and 
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HaRE, in A/tronomy. See LEPus. 


_ Hare' car, baſtard. See PRYLI Is. 
HARE's /99 trefoil. See TRETOIL. 


| HARENGIFORMES, in /chthyorraphy, a genus of fiſhes 


Ceſar, Com. lib. v. in which they agreed with the Jews. 
Among the Romans it was reckoned a great delicacy. 
Thus Martial, xiii. 92, | 
Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus. 
And Horace, in the ſecond ſatire of his fourth book, ex- 
tols the wing of the frunful hare : | 
Facundi leporis ſapiens ſeclabitur armos. 


Though the hare lives on vegetables and water only, yet 
the habitual exerciſe of this animal exalts its falts, and 
renders it ſomewhat alcaleſcent; and this tendency is 


; 


much increaſed, if it is killed immediately after being | HaR1oT ſervice, when a tenant holds b 


heated by ſtrong exerciſe. PR 
Hare, Alpine, which inhabits the ſummits of the highland 

mountains of Scotland, Norway, Lapland, Ruſſia, Sibe- 

ria, and the banks of the Wolga, has ſhorter ears, and 


HAaR1oT is of two forts; viz. Hakior 


But hartot is now wholly taken for 3 beaſt 
lord by cuſtom chooſes out of all the ſtore 


. 

a : | n it: 

tenant, be it horſe, ox, &c. and in ag ui deceae 42 
beſt piece of plate, jewel, or even the beſt m nots, the may 


6 Oveable. cal fi 
riots have been paid time out of mind by + N I agree 
the death of a tenant for life. The 
In ſome places, there is a cuſtomary omega « name 
ney, as ten or twenty ſhillings in ien K mo At th 
which the lord and tenant are both bound if fi 20, by ing t. 
Troup ger” ancient cuſtom ; but a new 48 by bean time 
this ſort will not bind the repreſentatives of ee Th 
J ſuch ſervice L yr 
hich ſervice is ex diſcor 


Thist 
HaRMO 


pay Hhariot at the time of his death; w 
WO in the deed of feoffment. 
or this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; 


he ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. * "ther 


more lender legs, and is leſs in fize than the common | If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Bariat Ges 15 HarMO 
hare. Its hair is ſoft, and in ſummer of a grey colour, | extinguiſhed ; but it is not fo of hariot-cu/tom, vice ig HaRMO 
mixed with a little black and tawny ; but in winter the | HARLE. See GoosANS DER, and MerGanges, | tinval 
whole animal changes to a ſnowy whiteneſs, except the HARLE!AN Collection of Manuſcripts, is a valuable collec It the 
tips and edges of the ears. The alteration of colour be- | tion begun near the end of the laſt century, by Roden imme. 

ins in September; and in April it reſumes its grey coat; Harley, Eſq. afterwards earl of Oxford, and creat monica 
Far in Greenland it is always white. This ſpecies never | in the year 1721 to near fix thouſand books, fourteen 50:2 
deſcends into the vales, nor mixes with the common ſpe- | thouſand original charters, and five hundred rolls. This - 4 
cies; it does not run faſt, and is eaſily tamed; when | collection was farther enlarged by his ſon, and amounted _ 
purſued, it ſhelters beneath ſtones, or in the clefts of | at his death, in 1741, to eight thouſand volumes, ang ne 
rocks; it is full of frolick; fond of honey and carraway | above forty thouſand original rolls, charters, letters pi. _ 


comfits, and is obſerved to eat its own dung before a 
ſtorm. Penn ant. 35 

The hare of North America differs little in form or co- | 
lour from that of Europe, but it is a third leſs; its legs 
are ſhorter in proportion to the body; and the fur has a 
tinge of cinereous; when purſued, it takes refuge in a 


hollow tree; frequents marſhes and meadows, and is | HARLEQUIN, in the /talian Comedy, a buffoon, dreſſed 


very deſtructive to the turnip and cabbage fields. 
Hare, Java, or Sumatra, or mus leporinus of Linnzus, has 
the ſame general characters with the GUiNEa-prg kind; 
its head is ſmall and ſlender; its ears prominent, naked, 
and round; the colour of the upper part of the body is 
_ reddiſh ; the breaſt and belly are white; the legs long, 
with four toes on the fore-feet, and three on the hind; 
the tail is ſhort, and the animal is of the ſize of a hare. 


HARE, ,a. See LERNIA. | 77 3 
HaRFE's ear, Bupleurum, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
Aria digynia claſs. Iis characters are theſe: it is a plant 
with an umbellated flower; the rays of the principal um- 
bel are thin; the involucrum of the great umbel is com- 
poſed of many leaves; thoſe of the ſmall have five: the | 
flower hath five ſmall heart-ſhaped petals, which are in- 
flexed, and hath five ſlender ſtamina ; the germen is ſitu- 
ated below the flower, and becomes a roundiſh com- 
preſſed fruit, which is channelled, dividing in two parts, | 


containing two oblong channelled ſeeds. There are ſe- 


veral ſpecies. | 35 5 
The common Hare's ear grows naturally in chalky land 
among wheat in ſeveral parts of England; ſo is ſeldom 


admitted into gardens. The leaves and ſeed of this plant 
are uſed in medicine; the herb is eſteemed good for diſ-- 


| ſolving ſcrophulous tumours, and is by ſome uſed for 
Internal ailments, ruptures, and bruiles from a fall, 
Mille. | „ 


HAnkE's l/eituce. See HOW -thi/tle.. 
Hart's rang. See Hog's FENNEL. N 
 HARENARIA, in Þ-tany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the buckſhorn plantain, _ 
approaching to the herring in ſhape ; the principal cha- 
racter of which is, a ſerrated line made up of ſcales run- 


ning along the bottom of the belly; to which may be | 
added, that the ſides and belly are of a bright ſilver co- 


lour, and that the ſcales are large and looſe. 
HARENGUsS, in /chthyology. See HERRING. 
HARIOT, or Hr.rior, a due, or ſervice, belonging to the 
lord at the death of his tenant ; conſiſting of the belt beaſt 
the tenant had at the time of his deceaſc. | 


Coke, on Littleton, obſerves, that eit in Saxon is called 


hereger, q d the /ord”s beaſt; here ſignifying lord, and 
gear, beaſt; which others reject, urging that here, in 
Saxon, ſigniſies an army; and gear, a march, or exped:- 
4% ; and that the Saxon hereger, whence we derive our 
hariot, ſignified proviſion for war, or a tribute, or relief, 
given to the lord of a manor, for his better preparation 
towards war. Spelman. RIES bs 
By the laws of Canutus, tit. De Fleriotis, it appears, that 
at the death of the great men of this nation, ſo many 
borſes and arms were to be paid, as they were in their 
reſpective lifc obliged to keep for the king's ſervice. The 
.firlt eſtabliſhinent, if not introduction, of compulſory 


tent, grants, and other deeds and inſtruments 


5 © | of preat 
antiquity. By ſtat. 26 Geo. II. it was enacted, tat ths _ 


collection ſhould be purchaſed for the ſum of ten thou. . 
ſand pounds, and placed and continued in the "op, oo 
poſitory with the Cottonian library. See Briliſb Mo- wage 
SEUM. | wor 


By this 
where 
five to 
The re 
ſeries 
produce 
&, N 
nes, 1, 
ſounds 


in party- coloured cloaths; anſwerin g much the ſame pur. 
poſe as a merry-andrew, or jack-pudding, in our drolls, 
on mountebanks ſtages, &c. We have alſo introduced 
the Harlequin upon our theatres ; and this is one of the 
ſtanding characters in the modern groteſque, or PAN To- 
MIME entertainments. | j | 

Ihe term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, 
who came to Paris under Henry Ill. and who frequenting 
the houſe of M. de Harlay, his companions uſed to call 


him Harlequino, q. d. little Harlay; a name which has 2 
deſcended to all thoſe of the ſame rank and proſeſſion. SONGS 
HARLOT, a woman given to incontinency ; or that makes me n 
a habit, or trade, of proſtituting her body. See Cour- more n 
Tian: OY 5 ſents th 
The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive fre. that n: 
let, a little whore. Others derive it from Arlotta, milirels ſtring o 
to Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William fund 

the Conqueror. Camden derives it from one Ariitha, 3 
concubine to William the Conqueror: others from tie ad ao 


Italian arlotta, a proud whore. tion, cl 
H ARMONIA, in Muſic, & ce. See HARMONY. Theſe C 
HARMoNIA, Apt, in Anatomy, a ſort of juncture, or tions of 

articulation of the bones. 5 | : ; are, as 
Harmonia is a ſpecies of the Harth gf, or juncture ir rate vid! 
tended for abſolute reſt. | . fourth, 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per Harmoniam, by ber. while a 
monia, when the juncture is in one uniform, right, of Now all 
circular line; or when the bones meet with even mai ard to 
geins; in contradiſtinction from ſatura, where they at Is Octay 


inden tet. 5 lows, n. 
The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiphfles a ſerent 
are joined per harmoniam. age to perce 

HARMONICA, Harmovics, a branch, or diviſion, no ſuch 


the ancient muſic. Kc. wit 


The harmonica is that part which conſiders the 1 what are 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to * 45 Add, th 


inſtrume 
vill bee 
the hary, 


grave: in contradiſtinction from RHYTHMIC#) 
TRICA.. | „„ 

| | ge | jents have leſt ll 
The only part of their muſic, the ancients have oy 


any tolerable account of, is the harmomeas _ Po when ſh 
is but-rery general and theoretical. It is define 10 a uſes no 
lemy, a perceptive power of the differences 0 1. 8% Uilof la 
according to acute and grave. Vide Ptoleme P. Wat the, 


Wallis. vertentl 


f * 1 | : 7 rned en- 
Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious and'es ob the Ver ſhe 
quiry into the harmonica, or harmonic P Lied parts; W on 
ancients. They reduced their doctrine into AnMON 


g a dals; of ems; 0 f ; erg 
viz. of /ound's; of inte . \ the mel pelt 0 


of the tones, or modes; of mutations; and 

Sec each conſidered under its proper ane 4 ave an; 
HARMONICAL arithmetic, is fo much of 72 compa 40 wor 

doctrine of numbers as relates to making which are er * con 

ſons, reductions, &c. of mulical 2 2 $, cr oro" $2 con 
preſſed by numbers, in order to. our finding inn 

relations, compoſitions, and erf fo 
HARMONICAL compo/ition, in its general 5 | 
compoſition both of harmony and melody; 


Heriots into England, was by the Danes. bi 


0 ! [ arts: 
or ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in fevers Pe oy 


H AR 


and limited ſenſe, harmonical compoſi- 

- oftrained to that of harmony. In which ſenſe it 
hene aned, the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeve- 
er together, in ſuch manner as to wen, Hp 


4 its more prope 


he art 0 
name Of counterpoint. 


ime when parts were firſt introduced, muſic be- 
re fmple, there were no different notes of 


ing 5 the parts were in every note made concord. 
time; 


This they afterwards called /implc, or plain counterpoint, 


herein notes of different value were introduced, and 
\iſcords brought in between the parts. ales 
This they called figurative COUNTERPOINT. 
\RMONICAL 7 terval, See INTERVAL. 


( harmony has been long known under the 


diſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, |. 
to 


HagMONICAL ſeries, is 2 ſeries of many numbers in con- 
A 7. "Fog | 
"nval harmonical proportion. RE, 
If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three 
immediate terms are harmonical, the whole makes an Har- 
ee, ſeries, of continual Har monical proportionals; as, 
0:20 15: 12: 10. 
dy if every four immediately next each other are harms- 


other ſpecies; as, 3, 45 6, 95 18, 36, &C. 
Yagmonical /ornd, is an appellation given by Mr. Sauveur 
to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate 
number of vibrations, in the time that ſome other fun- 
damental ſound, to which they are referred, makes one 
vibration. Fr 1 
Harmonical funds are produced by the parts of chords, 
Kc. which vibrate a certain number of times while the 
whole chord vibrates once. | ER | 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. 
where the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or 
fre to fix, or two to three. 


| 

| The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered-in the | 

. ſeries of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4: 5, &c. which 

5 produced the intervals called oave, fifth, fourth, third, 
Kc. M. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the natural ſe- 

l, ries, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c- and examined the relations of the 

8 ſounds ariſing therefrom. The reſult is, that the firſt in- 

il terval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth ; 

15 the third, 1 : 4, a fifteenth, or double octave; the fourth, | 

| 1:5, a ſeventeenth; the fifth, 1: 6, a nineteenth, &c. | 

S This new conſideration of the relations of ſounds is 

Re 


more natural than the old one : it expreſſes and repre- 
ſents the whole of muſic, and is, in effect, all the muſic 
that nature gives without the aſſiſtance of art. 'The 
ſtring of a harpſichord, or a bell, beſides their general 
found, which 1s proportionate to their length, tenſion, 
&, do alſo, at the ſame time, yield other ſubordinate 


tion, clearly diſtinguiſhes. : 
Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibra- 


are, as it were, detached from the reſt, and make ſepa- 


; ate vibrations: in effect, every half, every third, every 
1 fourth, &c. of the chord, . Fare its vibrations apart,, 
** bile a general vibration is made of the whole chord. | 
i Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are harmonical with re- 
ma gard to the whole ſound : the leaſt acute which we hear | 
y ak ls oCtave with the whole ſound ; the leaſt acute that fol- 
1 lows makes a twelfth with the whole ſound ; the next | 
es; a lerenteenth, &e. till they grow too acute for the ear 
1 to perceive them. Now throughout the whole, we hear 


no ſuch thing as a ſound 
Kc. with regard to the w 


ences ahi. to th hole lound z none, in ſhort, but 
* 2 'V me ru in the ſcties of harmonical ſounds. 
u 15 at yo breath, or bellows, that blow a wind- 
vil ee e layed ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone | 
« oY . 3 ly raiſed, but this only in the ratio of 
"elf 3th fron ſounds. So that it appears, that nature, 
Po uſes ug *. as it were, a ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, 
hundz, till of lat er but this kind of ſounds and yet they had, 
edits that the , remained unknown to the mulicians: not but 
| 5 wines Amy fell into them, but it was only inad- 
1 wig an e knowing what they did. M. Sau- 
of tle tirely o 11 that the ſtructure of the organ depends en- 
parts HA Noxr“ ſo long unknown principle. 
nerd of ſereral 1 Muſic, the agreeable reſult of an union 
pc, ae © ts ical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
ave n 2, mixture of divers ſounds, which together 


ry and 
m paſt 
are * 


n aprecable effect to the car. 


ew : 
de word is «uote, formed of the verb depoCerys CONVe- 


uere, t | 
S UHre, to agree, quadrate, mate T 
a continued ſuc 1 ? . a. 


%, lo does a 


N . continued combination of them produce 
des Amon, W 

( 8 the anci | , | 
f mui emoderns ients, however, as ſometimes alſo among 
rthe Ale; 24 7 


"Up x , | L 
nate; and Wo nony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſo- 


la is equivalent 
5 equivalent to the Hmphony. 


— 


HagMONICAL proportion. See Harmonica! PROPORTION. | 
ARMO! | 


ical, it is alſo a continual harmonical ſeries, but of an- 
160%) 


and acuter ſounds, which a nice car, with a good atten- | 


tions of ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which | 


that makes a fifth, or a third, | 


cellion of muſical ſounds produces me- | 


footing, a table is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties 


The words contord and harmony do really ſignify tlie fame 


thing; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in 


conſonance z and harmony the effect of any greater num 


ber of agreeable ſounds in conſonance. 
Again, Harmony always implies conſonance; but eoncord 
is alſo 14 to ſounds in ſucceſſion; though never but 
where the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance. The 
effect of an agreeable: ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, is 
called melody; as that of an agreeable conſonance is called 
har mony. 


The ancients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted 


with harmony, the ſoul of the modern muſic. In all their 


explications of the melopœia, they ſay not one word of 
the concert or harmony of parts. We have inſtances, in- 


deed, of their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in 


conlonance ; but then theſe voices, &c. were not ſo 
Joined, as that each had a diſtin& and proper melody, ſo 


making a ſucceſſion of various concords; but they were 


either uniſons, or octaves, in every note; and fo all per- 
formed the ſame individual melody, and conſtituted one 
ſong. | | 

When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, 
but in the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes, it 1s 
this that conſtitutes the modern ait of harmony. 
Harmony is well defined, the ſum or reſult of the com- 
bination of two or more concords; i. e. of three or more 
ſimple ſounds ſtriking the ear altogether ; and different 
compoſitions of concords make different harmony. 


To underſtand the nature, and determine the number 


and preference, of harmonies ; it is to be conſidered, that 
in every compound ſound, where there are no more than 


three ſimple ones, there are three kinds of relations; 


viz. the primary relation of every ſimple ſound to rhe 
fundamental, or graveſt, whereby they make different 
degrees of concord with it: the mutual relations of the 


acute ſounds each with other, whereby they mix either 
concord or diſcord into the compound; and the ſecond- 


ary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms unite 
their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. four ſounds, A, B, C, and D, whereof 


A is the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acuteſt. 
Here, A is the fundamental; and the relations of B, C, 


and D, to A, are primary relations: ſo, if B be a third 


g above A, that primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be 
fifth to A, that primary relation is 2 to 3; and if D be 


octave to A, that is 1 to 2. For the mutual relations of 
the acute terms B, C, D, they are had by taking their 
primary relations to the fundamental, and ſubtracting 
each leſſer from each greater: thus, B to C is 5 to 6, a 


third /; B to D is 5 to 8, a ſixth /, &c, Laſtly, to find 
the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek the leaſt com- 
mon dividend to all the leſſer terms or numbers of the 
primary relations; 1. e. the leaſt number that will be di- 


vided by each of them exactly: this is the thing ſought; 
and ſhews, that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after fo 


many vibrations of the fundamental as the number ex- 
preſſes. | | | 


80, in the preceding example, the lefſer terms of the 


three primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common 


dividend is 43 conſequently, at every fourth vibration of 


the fundamental, the whole will coincide. | 
Now harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, 


_ conſiſting of three or more ſimple ſounds. Its proper 


ingredients are concords ; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the 


primary and mutual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. 


It is true, diſcords are uſed in muſic; but not for them- 


ſelves ſimply, but to ſet off the concords by their contraſt 
and oppolition. A. 


Hence, any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand 


in primary relation with a common fundamental, we diſ- 
cover whether or no they conſtitute a perfect harmony, 


by finding their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the 


following concords, or primary relations, viz. the greater 
third, fifth, and octave, given, their mutual relations are 
all concord, and therefore may ſtand in harmony: for 
the greater third and fifth are to one another as 5: 6, a 
leſſer third; the greater third and octave are as 5:8, a 


leſſer fixth 3 and the fifth and octave are as 3: 4, a leſſer 
fourth. But if fourth, fifth, and octave, be propoſed, . 
it is evident they cannot ſtand in harmony; becauſe, be- 


twixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, viz. the ra- 
tio 8:9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds, 
which are concord each to the next, from the lowelt to 
the higheſt, to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we 
muſt find the primary, and all the mutual rehations, which 
mult be all concord: ſo let any number of ſounds be as 
4:5:6:8, they may ſtand in harmony, becaufe each to 
each is concord; but the following ones cannot, viz. 4, 
6, 9, becauſe 4: 9 is diſcord. 

The neceflary conditions of all harmony, then, are con- 
cords in the primary and mutual relations; on which 


but 
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but to determine the preference of harmonies, the ſecond- 
® ary relations are likewiſe to be conſidered. The perfec- 
tion of harmonies depends on all the three relations; 


it is not the beſt primary relations that make the beſt har- | 


mony, for then a fourth and fifth muſt be better than a 
fourth and ſixth; whereas the firſt two cannot ſtand to- 
gether, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual relation. 
Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation caxpy it; for then 


would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with 
a common fundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third | 


and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here, alſo, 
the preference is due to the better mutual relation. In- 
deed, the mutual relations depend on the primary, though 
not ſo as that the beſt primary ſhall always produce the 
beſt mutual relation: however, the primary relations are 
of the moſt importance, and, together with the ſecond- 
ary, they afford us the following rule for determining the 
preference of harmonies; viz. comparing two Har monies, 
which have an equal number of terms, that which has 
the beſt primary and ſecondary relations is ſure to be moſt 
perfect.: but in caſes where the advantage is in the pri- 


mary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the other, | 
we have no certain rule. The primary are certainly the | 


moſt conſiderable ; but how the advantage in theſe ought 


to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or | 


vice verſa, we know not: fo that a well tuned ear muſt. 


be the laſt reſort in theſe cafes. 


Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound. | 
HarmoNy, /imple, is that where there is no concord to 
the fundamental above an oQave. 


The ingredients of /imple harmony are the ſeven ſimple | 
original concords, of which there can be but eighteen | 


different combinations that are harmony, which we give 
in the following table from Mr. Malcolm. 


Table of ſimple HARMONIES. 


25 2dary rel. n 

fifth octaveſzſthird g fifth} 4|third g fifth octave 

Z|third / fiſthfroſthird / fifth octave 

ſixth g octave|3|fourth, ſixth gf 3 fourth ſixth g octave 

third g octaveſꝗſthird g ſixth gi aſthird g ſixth g octave 
third / octaveſ5ſthird / fixth /| 5ſthird / fixth / octave 


fixth / octave 5 fourth, ſixth /}15]fourth fixth / Octave 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords | 


that make harmony; for the octave is compounded of a 
fifth and fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a va- 
riety of greater and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt fix 
harmonies compoſed : then, the fifth being compoſed of 


the greater third and leffer third, and the fixth of fourth | 


and third, from theſe proceed the next fix of the table; 
ww an octave joined to each of theſe fix, makes the laſt 
fix, | | 

The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the or- 
der of the table: of the firft fix each has an octave; 

and their preference is according to the perfection of the 
other leſſer concord joined to the octave. For the next 


ſix, the preference is given to the two combinations with 


the fifth, whereof that which has the third g is beſt; 


then to theſe two combinations with the ſixth of g, of 


which that which has the fourth is beſt. For the laſt 


ſix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt perfect, 


but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the mix- 
tures of the other twelve with each other. In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding 


ix, as having the very ſame ingredients, and an octave 


more. 3 | 

Harmony, compound, is that which to the ſimple harmony 
of one octave, adds that of another octave. 
For the compound harmonies, their variety is eaſily found 


aut of the combinations of the ſimple harmonies of ſeve- | 
ral octaves. . | 
Har MONY, again, may be divided into that of concords, | 


and that of diſcords. 


The fir/t is that we have hitherto conſidered, and where- | 


in nothing but concords are admitted. 
The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are ufed, intermixed 
with the. concords. | 


For compoſition aver ng ſee Hak MON1CAT. compoſition. 
HaRMoNY is fometimes alſo uſed, in a laxer ſenſe, to de- 


note an agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformity, & c. 
In muſic we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when 
ſonorous, clear, and ſoft; or to a ſingle inſtrument, when 
it yields a very agreeable ſound. Thus, we ſay, the har- 
meny of her voice, of his lute, &c. 

In Matters of Learning, we uſe harmony for a certain 
agreement between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, 
which renders the reading thereof agreeable. In this ſenſe 
we ſay, harmonious periods, &c. 

In Architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable relation 
between the parts of a building. See SYMMETRY. 


In Pointing, they ſpeak of a harmony, beth in the or- 


| 


ö 


—— 


] 


moſt agreeable of colours, Correſponding to 


HARMONY, or Evangelical Hakmoxy, is alſo 


or of the four, in the ſecond century, 


_ Theſe ſeveral harmonizers have entertained very differen 


ancient: it was the opinion of Origen, and alſo of Cle. 


a Mn. ot Ad 


cip. lib iv. H 5- apud Oper. tom. i. p. 160. ed. Benedid. 
Publiſhed in 1778, that this period of one year is much 


cluded in that ſpace of time four Paſſovers. Sir Ifaac 
A. D. 33. and the fifth on Friday, April 23, A. D. 44 
HaRMONY of the ſpheres, or celeflial HARMONY, is 4 for 


Plato, Philo Judzus, St. Auguſtine, St. Am 
7 dore, Boethius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed 


of ſounds proportionate to the impulſions 


Pythagoras is ſuppoſed to have had a view te th 


the harmony of the ſpheres. 


each planet, that all theſs chords might | 
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donnance and compoſition, and in the colours . 
ture. In the ordonnanee it ſignifies the unio f 
nexion between the figures, with reſpect to oa Or cop. 
of the piece. In the colouring it denotes a lch 
eons e mixture of different colours. See ee or 

De la Chambre derives the harmony of colo VRIXG, 
the ſame proportions as the harmony of ſounds TR 
infiſts on at large, in his treatiſe Of the Colours f he 
Rainbow. On this principle, he lays down * 8 


in muſic; red, to a fifth; yellow, to a hg 


divers books, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity - pr of 
ment of the accounts given by the four Evangeli * 15 
reducing them to the order of time in which the mae 
recorded really happened. ts 
The firſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian 

Theophilus of Antioch, under the title of Diatefins 


| After his ex; 
divers other Harmonies have been compoſed by dale 


nius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſatea. Janſenius, hi. 


ſhop of Ghent, Mr. Toinard, Mr. Whiſton, Lamy, Le 
Clerc, Doddridge, Macknight, Prieſtley, Newcome, &. 


opinions with + to the period of our Lord's public 
miniſtry, which have neceffarily occaſioned a correſpond. 
ing diverſity in the diſpoſition of their reſpeQive Harne. 
nies. Dr. Prieſtley, in an excellent work of this kind 
publiſhed in 1777, has adopted the opinion propoſed by 
Mr. Mann, in his Diflertations on the Times of the 
Birth and Death of Chriſt, and ſtrenuouſſy maintained, 
that be preached no longer than one year, or one year 
and a few months. This opinion is, undoubtedly, very 


mens Alexandrinus; Irenæus and Tertullian aſcribe the 
ſame opinion to the Valentinians. See Origen. De Prin. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. p. 240. ed. Sylb. vel apud 
Oper. tom. i. p. 407. ed. Oxon. Iren. lib. i. cap. 3. num. 
z. Tertull. lib. Adverſus Judæos, cap. 18. 
owever, it has been objected by others, and particu- 
larly by biſhop Newcome, in his Harmony of the Goſpels, 


too ſhort for the ſeveral journies of our Saviour in Ga- 
lilee, and the tranſactions connected with them; and 
he has offered ſeveral arguments to prove the more con- 
mon opinion, firſt advanced by Euſebius, viz. that our 
Lord's miniſtry continued three years and a half, and in- 


Newton is of opinion, that our Lord's miniſtry included 
five Paſſovers; the firſt of which happened A. D. 30. 
the ſecond A. D. 37. the third A. D. 32. the fourth 


anſwering to the 4747th year of the Julian period. dee 
his Obſervations on Prophecy, book 1. chap. xi. p. 144= 
160. 55 | | 


of muſic much ſpoken of by many of the philoſopher 
and fathers ; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular 


* 6 d lanets. | 
ſweetly-tuned motions of the ftars and p broſe, St. I. 


with the opinion of this harmony, which they my derick 
to the various proportionate impreſſions of the den article 
globes upon one another, which, acting under propet Y Newt 
intervals, form a harmony. It is impoſlidle, aceording ly. 
them, that ſuch ſpacious bodies, moving with * 2 Hakwo 
rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the contrary, 1 HARM 
ſphere, continually impelled by them, mult ie medic 


it receives? teeth, 


conſequently, as they do not all run the ſame cirewl 
nor os one and a ſame velocity, the er 
ariſing ſrom the diverſity of motions, directed 3-99 2 
of the Almighty, muſt form an admirable four: 15 
concert. St. Irenzus, St. Baſil, and St. Epiphantus 
have appeared againſt the notion. be pra 
tation of celeſtial bodies, in what he taught conceruing 
„ 
A muſical chord gives the ſame notes : — 2 7 
length, when the tenſion or force with w 2 apa 
is ſtretched is quadruple; and the G on Aiſtances 
quadruple of the gravity of a planet at 4 ou 
In general, that any muſical chord may 
to a leſſer chord of the ſame kind, its + the 
increaſed in the fame proportion bo a gn 
length is greater; and that the gravity Janet near 
become equal to the gravity of another ron 
ſun, it muſt be increaſed in proportion. 
its diſtance from the ſun is greater- *" 
ſhould ſuppoſe muſical chords extende 


7 
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fequilite to increaſe or diminiſh their tenhons 
n the ſame proportions as would be ſufficient to render 
7 ties of the planets equal; and from the ſimili- 
ne bat choſe proportions, the celebrated doctrine of the 
ures of the ſpheres is ſuppoſed to have been derived. 
har w ii. cap. 22. Darts & in Somn. ſt lib, 11. cap. 
rd de Animal. Procregtione, & Timæo. See 
F 11815 View of Newton's Diſcov. book i. chap. ii. 
« = ed, 4x0. See GRAVITY. | 

3 ONT pre-eflabliſhed, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leib- 
1 h means whereof he accounts for the union or 
ns ation between the ſoul and body. 
The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul and 
body act really and phyſically on each other, Des Cartes 
ful appeared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their 
nature did not allow of ſuch real union; and that they 
could only have an apparent one, whereof God 1s the 
_ itz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, 
eſtabliſhes a third. A ſoul or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to 
have a certain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills ; a 
body, which is only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries 
of motions, to be determined by the combination of its 


mechanical diſpoſition with the impreſſions of external 
objects. 


If, now, there be found a ſoul and a body fo framed, 
that the whole ſeries of wills of the foul, and the whole 
ſeries of motions of the body, exaCtly correſpond ; and 
at the ſame time, for inſtance, when the ſoul deſires to 


| would be 


way ; this foul and body will have a relation to one an- 
other, not by any actual union between them, but by 

the conſtant and perpetual correſpondence of the ſeveral 
actions of both. Now, God puts together this ſoul and 
body, which had ſuch a correſpondence antecedent to 
their union; ſuch a pre-e/tablifhed harmony. And the 


that have been, or ever will be joined. 
In effect, the laws of motion in the body, ſucceeding 


termined to act at the time when the ſoul wills. So that 
upon this hypotheſis, the volitions of the mind are fol- 
lowed inſtantly by the defired motions of the body, not 
in conſequence of thoſe volitions in the leaſt, but of 
the nice and well-adjulted machinery of the body; and 


the mind, but the correſponding idea ariſes, at that pre- 
ciſe time, in conſequence of a chain of cauſes of a dif- 
ferent kind; and, therefore, all that men do or ſay, is 
no more than the effect of exquiſite machinery. 


abliſßed harmony between the kingdoms of nature and 


— er them, and make phyſical and moral evil corre- 
pond, OP 


Such is the ſyſtem of pre-e/tabli/hed harmony. The au- 
his Eſſais de Theodicce. 
oltus, who, on this account, was baniſhed by Fre- 


derick, king of Pruſſia; it was oppoſed by Bayle, in the 
article Borarius of his Dictionary, and ſince his time by 


an 3 ro gn Clark, Stahl, &c. See LEL1BNITZ1AN Hil- 
ich Hakwony, in Anatomy. See HARMONTIA. | 


HARMOS, from dee, apto, I fit, a word uſed by the old 
teeth, 


ar: whoſe buſineſs was to look to the building of ci- 
dels, 


cities. 


The word is «porns, formed of dpuow, apto, concinio, 1 
apt, concert, &c. | | 


HARMOSYNIANS 


tntes amon 


0 — | 
r, ing appointed to enforce the obſervance of that 
Se) e Spartan legiſlator, Which required married 


| to wear a veil when they appeared in the ſtreets 
Whereby they were diltinguiſhed from fingle females, who 


Ver . . ; 
* Weed to appear abroad with their faces unco- 


HARNESS, a co 


and accoutreme 
Curaſs, &c. 


e ww +4 . 
Mord is formed of the French harnois, which ſome 
eve from the 


cio 
rey 2, Ovrered themſelves therewith. Du Cange ob- 


Weis — _ harnęſium is uſed in the corrupt 


» 42poguver, in Antiquity, were magiſ- 


mplete armour, or the whole equipage 


go to any place, the two feet move mechanically that | 


' Game is to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies | 


in the order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree and corre- | 
ſpond with the ideas of the ſoul 3 ſo that the body is de- 


the impreſſions produced in the ſenſory have no effect on | 


The ſame principle he extends farther, and makes a pre- 


grace; to account for the apparent communication be- 


thor's way of ſtating and enforcing it, may be ſeen in 


This hypotheſis was firſt publiſhed in the Journal des Sa- 
vans of Paris, in 1695, and ſtrenuouſly defended by | 


medicinal writers, for the fleſh growing between the 


HARMOSTES, or HarmosTaA, in Antiquity, a ſort of | 
magiſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſe- 


and repairing the forts and fortifications of the 


g the Spartans, who, after the death of Ly- 


nts of a cavalier heavily armed; as caſque, 


Greek eevaxs a lamb's ſkin, becauſe they | 
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Dutch harnas or harniſch. Others derive it from the Ita- 
lian arneſe; others from the Celtic harnes, a cuiraſs. 

Under king Richard II. it was expreſsly forbidden all 
men to ride in harneſs with launcegays. Vide ſtat 7 Ric. 
II. cap. 13. In the ſtatute 2 Hen. VI. cap. 14. harneſs 
ſeems to include all kinds of furniture for offence as well 


as defence, both of men and horſe; as ſwords, buckles 
for belts, girdles, &c. . 


HaRrness is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to 


draw in a coach or w.aggon, or other carriage; ſuch as 
collars, leathers, traces, &c. 
HaRNEss-ga/ls, in Farriery, are ſwellings or ſoreneſs on 
the breaſts of coach-horſes, occaſioned by the galling of 
the harneſs. For the cure of this, firſt cut off the hair 
about the ſore very cloſe, and rub the whole breaſt with 
a lather of water and black ſoap ; then waſh that part of 
the breaſt which is uſually covered by the petrel with 
ſalt water, ſuffering it to dry of itſelf, Bolſters may be 
applied to the harneſs by way of prevention. | 
HAKO, Harov, or Hao, in the Norman Cuſtoms. 
Clamour de Hako is a cry or formula of invoking the 
aſſiſtance of juſtice againſt the violence of ſome offender, 
who upon hearing of the word haro is obliged to deſiſt, 
on pain of being ſeverely puniſhed ſor his outrage, and 
to go with the party before the judge. 
The word is commonly derived of ha and roul, as being 
ſuppoſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, to aſſiſt 
the weak againſt the ſtrong, on occaſion of Raoul firſt 
duke of Normandy, about the year 912, who rendered 
himſelf venerable to his ſubjects by the ſeverity of his 
Juſtice 3 ſo that they called on him, even after his death, 
when they ſuffered any oppreſſion. Some derive it from 
Harola, king of Denmark, who, in the year 826, was 
made grand conſervator of juſtice at Mentz ; others 
from the Daniſh aa rau, q. d. help me, a cry raiſed by 
the Normans in flying from a king of Denmark, named 
Roux, who made himſelf duke of Normandy. - 


clauſe, Nonob/tant clameur de haro, &c. 

The Haro had anciently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man 

of the city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, 

arreſted the corpſe of William the Conqueror, in the 
middle of the funeral proceſſion, till ſuch time as his fon 

Henry had paid the value of the land in queſtion, which 

interred. | Oe 
HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, being of 
a triangular figure, and placed upright between the legs 
of the perſon who plays upon it. | 
Papias, and Du-Cange after him, will have the Harp to 
have taken its name from the Arpi, a people of Italy, 
who were ſuppoſed the firſt that invented it; and from 


nage, &c. derives the word from the Latin harpe, and 


fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa or hearpa, 
which ſignify the ſame thing; the firſt in the language 


The Englith prieſt who wrote the Life of St. Dunſtan, 


ternaà lingua hearpam vocamus; which intimates the word 
to be Anglo-Saxon. | | 
called the triple harp has ninety-ſeven ſtrings or chords, 

in three rows, extending from C in the tenor cliff, to 
double G in alt, which make five octaves: the middle 
row is for the ſemitones, and the two outſide rows are 
perfect uniſons. On the baſs ſide, which is played with 
the right hand, there are thirty-ſix ſtrings; on the treble 
fide, twenty-ſix; and in the middle row, thirty-hve 
ſtrings. There are. two rows of pins or ſcrews on the 
right fide, ſerving to keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, 
which are faſtened at the other end to three rows of pins 
on the upper ſide. | ; 

The harp, within the laſt forty years, has been in ſome 
degree improved, by the addition of eight ſtrings to the 
uniſon, viz. from E to double F in alt. | 
This inſtrument is ſtruck with the finger and thumb of 
both hands. Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinet, 
all its ſtrings going from ſemitone to ſemitone; whence 
ſome call it an inverted ſpinet. | RE 
It is capable of a much greater degree of perfection than 
the lute. The editor is indebted to Mr, Evans, a very 
celebrated performer on this inſtrument, for the above 
account of the ſtructure and compaſs of the Welch harp. 


King David is uſually painted with a harp in his hands; 


but we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the He- 
brew harp, which they call chinnor, was any thing like 
ours. On a Hebrew medal of Simon Maccabzus we ſeg 


10 U DP VE two 


Latin in the fame ſenſe, and that it comes from the High 


The letters of the French chancery have uſually this 


was that whereon the chapel was built where he was 


whom they ſay it was borrowed by other nations. Me- 
that from the German herp or harp. Others bring it from 
the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or thrummed with the 
of the Cimbri, the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
and who lived with him in the tenth century, ſays, cap. 


ii. n. 12. Sumpfit ſecum ex more citharam ſuam, quam pa- 


There is {ome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps. That | 
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HAR 


two ſorts of muſical inſtruments ; but they are both of 
them very different from our harp, and only conſiſt of 


three or four ſtrings. All authors agree, that our harp | 


is very different from the lyra, cithara, or barþiton, uſed 
among the Romans. | 

Fortunatus, lib. vii. Carm. 8. witneſſes, that it was an 
inſtrument of the barbarians. 


Romanuſque lyra, plaudat tibi barbaris harpa, 
Grecus Achilliacha, crotta Britanna canat. 


Hare, Bell, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, thus 
called from its being ſwung about by thoſe who play upon 
it like, a bell. It is about three feet long; its ſtrings are 
of braſs or ſteel wire, fixed at one end, and ſtretched 
acroſs the ſound-board, by ſcrews fixed at the other end. 
It comprehends four octaves, and the ſtrings are ſtruck 
with the thumbs, the right-hand playing the treble, and 
the left the baſs; and, in order to draw the ſounds the 

_ clearer, the thumbs are armed with a little wire pin. 

Bare, oluss. See AoLvs's harp. 

Hare, in Mitholagy, is the ſymbol of Apollo. 

Hare, in the Manege. See GRAPPLE. 

Hk p- hell. See Dorivum. | 

HARPAGIUS, in Ant:quity, See ARPAGIUS, | 

HARPAX, a name given by ſome naturaliſts to amber, 
and by ſome of the chemiſts to quick-lime, and by others 
to ſulphur. 


HARPE, in Natura! Hi/tzry, the name of a kind of ſhell- 


fiſh of very great beauty. It is of the genus of the do- 
lium or concha globofa. See LYRA. | 


HARPEGGIA'TO, or HARPEGOIO, in the ltalian Misa, 


ſignifies the cauſing the ſeveral ſounds of one accord to 


be heard, not together, but diſtinctly one after the other, | 


beginning with either at pleaſure, but commonly with 
the lowelt. FE Fe | : 

BARPIES, *APITIAL, HaRPyYTz, in Antiquity, a rapa- 
cious impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, men- 
tioned among the poets. 


"They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies | 
like vulturs, faces like women, and feet and hands hook- | 


ed like the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, /Eneid, 
lib. iii. who gives a deſcription of the. 
"The ancients looked on the Harpres as a ſort of genii or 
demons. Some make them the daughters of "Tellus and 


Oceanus, the earth and ocean; whence, ſays Servius, it 


is, that they inhabit an iſland, half on land and half in 
water. Valerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of 
Typhon. | | 


There were three Harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno, 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge. Heſiod, in his Theo-| 
gony, ver. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypete, 


and makes them the daughters of Thaumas and LleQra, 
athrming that they had wings, and went with the rapi- 
diry of the wind. Zephyrus begat of them Balius and 


Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. Pherecydes relates, that the | 


Boreades expelled them from the A:gean and Sicilian 
ſeas, and purſued them as far as the iſſands, which he 


calls Plotæ, and Homer Calynæ; and which have ſince 


been called the Strophades. 


Vofſius, De Idolol. lib. iii. cap. 99. p. 63. thinks, that 


what the ancients have related of the Harpies, agrees to 
no other birds to well as the bats found in the territories 


of Darien in South America. Theſe animals kill not | 
only birds, but dogs and cats, and prove very trouble- 
tome to men by their peckings. But the ancients, as the 


ſame Voſhus oblerves, knew nothing of theſe birds. By 


the. Har piles, therefore, he thinks they could mean no- 
thing clic but the winds; and that it was on this account | 


they were made daughters of Electra, the daughter of 
Occanus. Such is the opinion of the ſcholiaſts of Apol- 


lonius, Heſiod, and Euſtathius. Their names, Acllo, 


Ocypete, Celœæuo, are ſuppoſed to ſuggeſt a farther ar- 


gument of this. | 


Ir. Bryant ſuppoſes that the Harpies were a college of 


prieſts in Bithynia, who, on account of their repeated 


acts of violence and cruelty, were driven out of the 


country: their temple was called Arpi, and the environs 
Arpiai, whence the Grecians formed *Apmuzar; and he 
obſerves farther, that Harpyia, *Apruia, was certainly of 
old the name of a place. Anal. of Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. 
p. 42. | 


HARPINEER, or Ha RPONEER, an engineer or fiſherman, | 


who manages and throws the harping-iron in the whale- 
fiſhing. See //hale FISHER T. | 
HARPING-:ron, HaRPaGo, HARPOON, a ſort of dart or 
ſpear, faſtened to a line, wherewith they catch whales 
and other large fiſh, as ſturgeons, &c, 
The harping-iron is a large javelin of forged iron, gene- 
rally about twenty ounces in weight, and about two feet 
long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed 
like that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the 
harpineer's name, near a ring to which the line is ſaſten- 


HAR 


ed, which they let down as ſoon as tl : 
ive him ade dive, &c. See What ps true t eb} 
he harpoon cannot be ſtruck with certaint at . len 
derable diſtance; ſo that unleſs the barret an con. ow & 
a yard of a whale, or directly above, this ; | 1480 
cannot be uſed with any great fucceſs. In the e 2 5 

a new ſort of gun was invented for ſhootin 95 L 1731, ard 
into the bodies of whales at a greater diſtance th 3 for an 
could be thrown by hand, and this was uſed "rw def ag we 
three ſeaſons with ſome ſucceſs; but farther ex wel rived. 
has proved the inutility of this contrivance, It . which 
wards propoſed to ſubſtitute the ancient BALIer N the ru 
room of the gun; but the ſcheme, we believe rg the uſe, a 
nated in mere ſpeculation. Phil. Tranf. vol. wit. Ong the fat 


HARPINGS, in a Ship, properly denote her bre, . 29. 0 
bow. Some alſo call,the Rr r of the wle att * al 
go round the bow, and are faſtened into the ſtem B _—_ oth 
harpings. | * goon, 

HAaRPINGS, cat. See CAT-harpings, | are eat 

HARPOCRATES, in Mythology, the ſon of Iſis and Ofrts. were | 
This is an Egyptian deity, whoſe diftinguiſhing atribuc the Pe 
is, that he 1s repreſented with his fingers applied to 15 and te! 
mouth, denoting that he is the God of Silence, The plant i. 
ſtatue of this idol was fixed in the entrance of mo? of ſignifie 
the Egyptian temples, and he was commonly exhibiteq FART, 
under the figure of a young man naked, crowned with ears C 
an Egyptian mitre, holding in one hand a cornucopia Il the 
and in the other the flower of lotus, and ſometimes hear. called 
ing a quiver. pa . And if 

HARPOCRATIANS, a ſect of heretics mentioned b proclal 
Celſus, and the ſame with CARPOCRATIANS. ; 7 that in 

HARPSICHORD, or HaRPsicHor, a muſical inſtrument king 01 
of the ſtring kind, played after the manner of an organ. turning 

The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French clavici, 0 
In Latin it is uſually called grave cymbatun, q. d. large or Hut 
deep cymbal. 3 85 and at 

Ihe harp/echord is furniſhed with a ſet of keys; ſome- and fin 
times two ſets. The touching or ſtriking of theſe keys ſpears: 
moves a kind of little jacks, which move a double row CO 
of chords or ſtrings of braſs or iron, ſtretched on the aſter i 
table of the inſtrument over four bridges. | Vebrua 

| HARQUEBUSS, in our Ancient Statutes, called alſo Ag. their 
qQurBUsE, HaQuesurT, or HaGBUT, is a hand-gun, ſooner 

or a fire- arm of a proper length, &c. to be borne in the * : 
arm. MANY 


The word is formed of the French arquebuſe; and that any ho 
from the Italian, arcoby/fo, or arco abuſo, of arco, a bow, thoſe n 
and bio, a hole; on account of the touch-hole, at which The h 
the powder is put to prime it, and that it ſucceeded to and the 
the bows of the ancients. | | 4 15 gen 
The harquebuſs is properly a fire- arm, of the ordinary , Fs 
length of a muſquet or fowling-piece, cocked ufually 8 0 
with a wheel. Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate lengtl = 15 
to be forty calibres; and the weight of its ball one ounce , 85 
ſeven eighths; its charge of powder as much. 5 5 hh 
There is alſo a larger kind, called harqueb:/5 a crocy much 168 50 
of the nature of our blunderbuſſes, uſed in war for the 3 F 
defence of places, being uſually reſted on ſomething 5 = 
when diſcharged. The firſt time theſe inſtruments were he 
ſeen was in the imperial army of Bourbon, who drove aer 
Bonnivet out of the ſtate of Milan: they were fo big 


them 
and heavy, that there were two men to carry them. ind as 


They are now little uſed except in ſome old caſtles, and r h 
by the French in ſome of their garriſons. 1 Hax T's 
HARRIER, or Leverarius, a kind of hound, called in ar 
Latin ſagax, from his tracing or chafing by foot; being HA r 
endowed with an admirable gift of ſmelling, and alle gens 


very bold in the purſuit of his game. leaves 1 


There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices; 


5 at lcd 
being for the hare, ſox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, ottel, 12 
polecat, weaſel, or coney; ſome, in fine, for one gime, ſyecies 
ſome for another, &c. See Dos and HUNTING: mile 
HARRIG ATE we!l-watey, a ſtrong ſulphureous water, ne N 
taining beſides ſulphur, marine ſalt and nitre, or nitr Se 
only and earth. | HTS = wich of 
HARRIOT. See HARTOr. | aber, chaſtic 
HARROW, in Fort fication, is 2 CATE made of tim 4 I 
whoſe dimenſions are commonly ſix by four incach © 1 The fþ 
ſix inches diſtant from each other, well faſtened to ti! fort ar 


ſpecics 


or four croſs bars, and ſecured with iron. 
ſquare ſorm, Thet: 


HaRRow, in Huſbandry, a drag made in a 
ſet with long — teeth, to beak the clods of cart ater Her 
loughing. DE * moiſt þ 

f enn of three parts. 1. The harrow-bulls ir Hare. 
are the holes where the nails go in. 2. The gre and ſp] 
are the croſs pins. 3. The harrow-tines, pins, or | Meith 
which are great iron nails. | 1 tor pit 
Beſides theſe there are, 4. The hook, being © comme 
faſtens the horſe to them. 5. The couples, V Praiſes 


at which 
hen two 


harrows are tied together. thoſe been 
Hurrows have been commonly made to onde 2 kin 
of this ſort have been conſtructed of differ dccctli tern 


1 


ROW. 7/5 
schr. in 


HAR 


urpoſes to which they have been ap- 


ino to the 6 ; 
according to f here have been ſome contrived with 


fe; however, 


rollers in Botany. See REsT harrow, 
Botany, the name by which Avicenna, 


Serapion and the reſt of the Arabian writers, call the 
etapion, f 


. 4 or 0 0 
＋ n etymology for the word hartichoke or artichoak, 


2 0 tly ſpell it, have ſuppoſed that it was de- 
2 we grin from this Arabian word, har ſchef, 
Ar * Engliſh phyſicians, who praCtiſed according to 
23 of Serapion and Avicenna, might bring into 
: 115 adopt in their own language, as the name of 

þ 

it, 

Ker hb ef ſeems, however, like the word c:nara, 
and all the other names of the artichoak, to take in alſo 


znother plant of the ſame kind, called by us the char- 
F on, 2 fort of garden thiſtle, the tender ſtalks of which 
1 earthed up and blanched, and are eaten by us, and | 
were fo by the Greeks: The moſt modern accounts of 


the Perſians tell us alſo, that they cat the young ſhoots 
and tender ſtalks of the harſchef, which, A the artiohobk 
ant is not uſed for blanching in this manner, probably 
hgniftes in this ſenſe the chardoon. 


HART, in the Foreſt Law, a ſlag or male deer of five 


ears old complete. See DEER and STAG. | ; 
if the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is 
called a royal Part. I | 75 | 

And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, 
proclamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, 
that in regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the 
king or queen, none ſhall hurt or hinder- him from re- 


turning to the foreſt 3 upon which he is called an Hart- 


rial proclatmed. | 
Parts at one year old have no horns, but only bunches ; 


and at two years they are very imperfect, being ſtraight | 
und ſingle; at three years old they grow out into two 


ſpears; at four, into three; and ſo increaſe every year 
in number of branches, till they are fix years old; but 
aſter that their age is not to be known by their heads. 
February and March are the months in which they caſt 
their horns; and, in general, the older ones caſt them 
ſooner than the young ones. Thoſe that have been in- 
jured at rut, or which have been gelded, never caſt them 
at all; if they are gelded while young, they never have 


any horns; if after their horns are grown, they keep | 


thoſe which they had on at the time as long as they live. 
The horns of ſome are reddiſh, thoſe of ſome black, 
and thoſe of others finally are white. The red horns 
are generally the largeſt and ſtrongeſt, the black are uſu- 


ally ſhorter, and the white are worſt of all, being the 


lealt ſolid or ſtrong. 
This animal i 

all tne deer kind, Tt is the moſt timorous of any, and 
by its windings and turnings, and other ſubtilties, as the 


running among herds of cattle, often deceives the huntſ- 
man, and puts a foil upon the dogs. In the chaſe, which 


generally is a long one, he takes over hedge, ditch, river, 
od whatever comes. in his way, nothing ſtopping him. 
uus creature loſes its horns in the ſpring-time, as the 


"ther deer do; but, during the time that it is without 


them, does not appear, but abides in the thick woods, 
and only comes out in the night-time for food. 1 


ARTLICHOKE. Some who have been puzzled 


imal is the moſt cunning in its care of itſelf of | 


HRT Tu e TING an 
* Slings Sce HUNTING. 3 
RT -u, COMM COUT, Sce Hart's Horn, 


Hax T' bern, in Botany. See Pl ANT Aix. 


1 8 ; . £ ; 5 8 8 | a Fo 
HART S-Fogtiey lingua cerYUINag in Botany, the name of 2 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the | 


leaves reſemble the tongue of an animal in ſhape, or are, 
caſt, vulgarly pale to do ſo; they are utually plain 
nd ſimple, but ſometimes they are jagged, and in ſome 
—_ they are compoled of many ſegments aflixed to a 
nade rib; the flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds 


oy on the under part of the leaf, in ſeveral long, ſul- 

0 

vit ros a 5 
ith oblong capſules, each of which is furniſhed with an 


entice x1 . 6 | 
am ring, by the contraction of which they are burſt 
| When the ſeeds are ripened. = 


e ſpeci | 5 
pecies of hart's-t9ngue, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
Nt are hifty-nine. | 
Nees of ſplenium. See Mir. T-waſle. 


hiele pl: 8 | 
rr ow commonly grow from the joints of old walls, 


mot . 1 
ſt danks, but are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 


- tongue is principally uſed in diſorders of the liver 
eing good to diſſolve hard ſchirrous tumours | 


and ſpleen, b 


it is alſo ſerviceable for the rickets in children, 


* 
0 Fitting of blood, and the bloody flux. Dioſcorides | 


om 2 ag t 
mile 0 it againſt the biting of ſerpents, and Mr. Ray 
green lang cr given in powder, or a conſerve of the 
Wilve firg % as particularly uſeful for hyſteric and con- 
ternally = the palpitation of the heart. Miller. 
applied it cleanſes wounds and vlcers, 


„and ſecmingly bivalve furrows; theſe are filled | 


In the Linnzan ſyitem this is a4 


y are moiſt and ſhady, and alſo upon ſhady | 


HAR 


Sea-HaAR T tongue, phyllitis marina, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſea plant, 
the leaves of which, in ſome degree, reſemble thoſe of 
the common Hart's tongue. It grows on the rocks at great 
depths, and is ſeldom ſeen, unleſs when taken up by 
the coral fiſhers; its leaves are ſometimes ſingle, ſome- 
times they divide into two; they are of a duſky green 
colour, and are about two inches in length; they hare 
each a nerve or rib running along their middle; they are 


very thin and tranſparent, and are of a ſort of carti- 


laginous ſtructure, and each has ſeveral rows of ſmall 
points on each fide of the middle rib, which not unaptly 
reſemble the ſeed ſpots on the leaves of ſome of the capil- 
lary plants; but not on thoſe of the phy!litis, or hart's- 
tongue, in particular, becauſe they ate in that plant not 
round but oblong, and ſtand only in a ſingle row on 
each fide of the rib, When this plant is viewed by the 


. microſcope, it appears in all parts of the leaf ſul} of 
little holes, and thoſe which are fo plain to the naked 


eye, are no other way different from the imperceptible 
ones, but in that they are larger. See Cox AL LINE. 


Har T-wort, ſeſeli, in Botany, See Mild Se16NEL. | 
HarT-wort of Crete, lerdylium, in Botany, a genus of the 


pentandria digynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : it hath 


an umbellated flower, the principal umbel compoſed of 


many ſmall ones, compounded of ſeveral rays; the invo- 
lucram of the greater umbel is compoſed of narrow 
leaves, as long as the rays of the umbel; thoſe of the 
rays are half the length, the umbels are deformed ; the 
flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, which are 
equal, and have each five hair-like ſtamina, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits; it has a roundiſh germen ſituated 
under the flower, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles crowned 


by obtuſe ſtigmas : the germen turns to a roundiſh com- 


preſſed fruit longitudinally indented, dividing in two 


parts, each containing one roundiſh compreſſed fruit, 


with an indented border. There are cight ſpecies, 
which are annual plants, are propagated by feed, and 
will grow in any ſoil or tuation. Miller. | 


BarT-wert, forubby FEthioptan, is a ſpecies of the bleu. 


rum, or HARE'5-car. 


HART, or STAGG, in the Manege, a fort of rheum or 
defluxion that falls upon the jaws, and the other parts of 


the forchand of a horſe, which hinders him from eating; 


ſometimes alſo this diſtemper affects the parts of the 


hinder quarters. | 


HARTANILHE, in the Materia Medica of the ancient 


Arabs, was one of the names of the ſ{truthtum, or lanaria 


herba of the Greeks and Romans, a kind of thiſtle the 


root of which was uſed in the cleaning of wool. Avi- 


cenna, following the Arabic tranſlation of Diofcorides, 
extant in his time, gives, under this name, a deſcription 


of the leontopetalon, and the virtues of the CYCLa MEN, 
or ſow-bread; but he finds out the error himſelf, and 


charges it upon the interpreter, acknowledging that in 
his time harthanitha, or artanita, was not a name either of 
ſow-bread or of the leontopetalon, but of the ſtruthium. 
HARVEST, probably derived from a Saxon word ſignify- 
ing kerb-fea/?, is that ſeaſon of the year, when the corn 


is ripe and fit to be reaped and gathered into barns. 


HARVEST- yy, cicada, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


large fly, remarkable for the noiſe which it makes in the 
ſummer-months, and particularly about the time of har- 


veſt. The generality of authors have very improperly _ 
tranſlated cicada by the Engliſh word graſshopper, but 
this is extremely erroneous, the cicada having not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the graſshopper. It is called the 


cigale in France, in the provinces of Languedoc, &c it is 
very common in that country: Italy and all the hot 


countries abound with it; and it is in moſt of theſe 
places called by the common people by a name expreſi- 


ing the harve/t-fiy, but in England we have not the in- 


ſect, and few of ns have any notion of what it is. It is 
probable, that people who found the cicada, according 


to the deſcription of ancients very noiſy, fancied the 
graſshopper muſt be the fame creature, this being of 
all our inſeQs the moſt noily in the ſummer-months. 


The cicada is a large fonr-winged fly; its body 1s ſhort 


and thick, and its wings long and large: the great or 
common cicada is by far the largeſt of the known ſpecies 
of ſhort-bodied flies, and the ſmalier kinds are larger 
than the hornet. | 
Ariſtole, and the other ancient writers who have treated 
of the cicada, have mentioned two ſpecies, which they 
have diſtinguiſhed by the names of achetæ and tettigo- 
niæ; theſe have been generally underſtood to mean the 
two general kinds now known : the achete being our 
large cicada, and the tettigoniæ our ſmall ones; but Mr. 
Reaumur has added to theſe two kinds a third, which 
is of a middle ſize between the other two; this he ſup- 
poſes to have been the tettigonia of the ancients, and 
ſeems very confident that our ſmall kind was wholly 
unknown to them, | 
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: nymphs, which have alſo a motive power, and have yet 
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Theſe three kinds do not only differ in ſize, but alſo in 
colour: the large kind is of a deep and blackiſh brown, 
with a little yellow on the breaſt, and on ſome of the 
rings of the body; the middle-ſized kind is of a paler 
brown, and has much more of the yellow in it, particu- 
Hrly it has on the body two eroſs lines of yellow, which 


wal 


repreſent in ſome ſort the letter X: the third kind, or | called thyme. 


ſmalleſt of all, are called cigalons by the French; they 
are very different from both the others, having a red- 
diſh caſt on the body, and more yellow than the largeſt, 
and leſs than the middle kind. Theſe diſtinctions we 
ewe to Mr. Reaumur, who very candidly acknowledges, 
that he had not ſo great opportunities of examining the 
eicadæ of different countries as he could have wiſhed; 
and is of opinion, that farther obſervations will give us 


feveral more kinds of them. 


It has been the common opinion, that the noife which 
the cicada makes was occaſioned by a ſwift motion of 
the wings and their rubbing againſt the breaſt, and the 
grating of the under pair of wings in their paſſage againſt 
the upper ones; were this the caſe, there is no reaſon 


. why the female cicada ſhould not make a noiſe as well as | 


the male, ſince ſhe has wings and all the other requiſites 


to ſinging, according to this ſyſtem ; but in reality the | 


matter is far otherwiſe, and the bare inſpection of the 
body of the male cicada will ſhew that the noiſe is 
owing to other canſes. If we are determined to call no- 


thing a voice but the articulation of air thrown from | 


the lungs in its paſſage through the larynx and other 
parts, then the cicada has properly indeed no voice; but 
it we extend the meaning of the term farther, and take | 
in the ſeveral ſounds made by inſects in other manners 
Fet intelligible to other inſets, we mult allow the cicada 
as a voice, and a very ſtrong one, the organs of which 
are not in the lungs and throat, but in the belly. See a 
particular deſciption of theſe organs, in Reaumur's Hiſt. 
of Inſects, vol. ix. p. 218. EY: | 
Though the ſemale cicada wants the organs of ſinging 


of the male, ſhe has however a part in her body which | 


the male has not, and which deſerves a peculiar attention. 


The eggs of the cicada muſt be lodged in the ſubſtance | 


of wood, in order to their happily ſucceeding in the 
hatching, and the inſtrument of the female 18 intended 
for the purpoſe of lodging them properly. A very exact 
accouat of this inſtrument is given at large in Reaumur, 
to whom we refer the reader. . | 

Moſt other inſects which lodge their eggs in wood, do 


it in the young ſhoots and tender branches of ſhrubs and |, 


trees while yet living, where the eggs receive juices. and 
nouriſhment from the ſap. See Rose-fly- 2 
The cicada, on the contrary, knowing that her eggs 
only want a proper lodgement, not a nouriſhing juice, 
always lays them in dry or dead ſticks. The creature 
never regards what kind of wood ſhe meets with, but 
| ſeizes the dead twigs of any tree, and bores a row of 
Holes in it, putting an egg into each. Theſe creatures 
_ depoſit their firſt exuvia in the neſt, and after this they 
come out at the ſame hole at which the egg was let in, 
and they are no ſooner out than they fall to the ground, 


and immediately make. their way into it and bury | 
themſelves; they live ſome time .under ground in the | 


form of a hexapode worm. After living ſome time 
under ground they become transformed into a fort of 


2 part of their growth to attain to: theſe nymphs were 


well known to the ancients. The creature remains in | 


this nymph ſtate two years, and when the time of its 
final transformation into the fly ſtate approaches, it 
leaves the earth, and crawls up the body of the tree, 
and there faſtening itſelf to ſome of the branches, it 


Changes into the fly, in the manner that all the other | 
creatures paſs into that ſtate, that is, by breaking through | 


its ſeveral coverings, by means of the repeated inflations 
of its body; when the fly firſt comes out of this caſe, 
it is green, but it becomes brown by degrees, and in a 
few hours loſes all its firſt agreeable colour. 


Theſe inſets are extremely troubleſome, by their noiſe, | 
in moſt of the hot countries ; they are now made no uſe | 


of any where, but we find that the ancients revenged 
themſelves by eating them: they accounted them an 
excellent diſh in all their ſtates, but the nymph, or tetty- 
gometra, was what they were moſt — of; they alſo 


cat them in the fly ſtate, and were ſo nice as to diſtin- 


guiſh their ſexes and ſeaſons: they preferred the females 
when they were full of eggs, and the males before that 
time, While they were full of ſemen. Reaumur ubi 
ſupra, p. 236. | 


HarvtsT-home, denotes the feaſt often obſerved at the | 


cloſe of harve/?, and alſo the ſong uſed on that occaſion, 
See DECEMBER, | 
H ARESPEX, or ARU$PEX, in Antiquity, a ſort of prieſt, 


or diviner, who inſpected and conſidered the entrails of | 


* 
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HAT 


beaſts, particularly thofe of victims. + 

1 0 5 of omen he wanted to hz Gigns oy in. 

picks. * Ne And 

Cicero, De Divinat. lib, N. ex 

tween auſpex and haruſpex. 

HASCHE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors h 
dye 


HA in Botany. 775 HazLR. 

HASELA, in Zoology, the name of a fre 

malacoſtomous, = leather-mouthed my = 10 of th 
a ſpecies of the mullet, by others, of the chubd on 
many places the baſler; it is a ſmooth ſoft For in 
fiſh, of an oblong and ſlender body, ind yg {mall 
ing fix or ſeven inches in length. They mY erceeg. 
lakes and rivers, but thoſe from runnin e in 
eſteemed the beſt, and April and May are = Oe ae 

months in which they are in higheſt ſeaſon: 10 the 

eaten alſo in June and July, but ſeldom aft e are 

months. 15 theſe 


HASINELLAS, in the Gla/5-mabing Tyogs, 1 
of hooks faſtened to the ſides of the workin 1 
means of which the workmen are able to reſt 4 
their veſſels as they heat them. Neri's Art of on 
yy 


p. 242. | 
HASSA alrhai, in the Materia Medica of the Arabian pi 
/icians, a name given to a plant, the virtues of via 
they commend 2 ag occaſions, | ; 
The meaning of the words 2% alrhai is virga 406}: 
ſhepherd's rod; and hence " have been ih 
poſe, that the plant we call vg paſtoris, or DIPSACyg- 
minor, the ſmaller teazel, or ſhepherd's rod, has the 
virtues given to the kha//a alrhai, and was the fame plane 
But though it happens that the names of theſe two plant 
agree in ſignification, there is nothing elſe in which 
they agree, the haſſa alrhai being the ſame plant with 
the palhgonum of the early writers, which, with the 


8 
« 


| epithet of maſculum, ſtood for the common knotgrals; 


and when the word Ymininum was added, ſignified the 
common equzfetum, or hor{ctail, which was called ga- 
gonum, for the ſame reaſon the knotgraſs was, that is 
Le its ſtalks were compoſed of a great number of 
joints. Theſe two plants agree in the virtues of agg. 
tinants and aſtringents, neither of which virtues ou: 
virga paſtoris has any title to. 3 
 HASSELQUISTIA, in Botany, a genus of the pantenchit 
digynia claſs : the characters of which are, that the diſe 
is hemiſpheric and urceolated, and that the rays are 
oval, plane, marginated, and convex in the middle; 
and that the fruit is a ſmooth ſeed. | | 
\-HASSOCE, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to 
kneel or reſt the feet on in churches. 
HASTA, or HasTa pura, among Medaliſis, fgnikes a 
| kind of ſpear or javelin, not ſliod, or headed with iron; 
or rather an ancient ſceptre, - ſomewhat longer than 
ordinary, occaſionally given to all the gods. | 
The hafia is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodnels of the 
gods, and of the conduct of providence, which is equal 
mild and forcible. _ | . 
Has rA, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of 
ground amounting to thirty paces: thus called, accotl. 
ing to M. Du-Cange, from the ha/7a, or rod, wherewith 
was meaſured. „ 
HASTATED le, among Botaniſts. See LEAF, 
HAS TAT I, or IAST ARI, among the Romans, ſoldiers 
| armed with ſpears, who were always drawn up in the 
firſt line of BATTLE, _ OO 14 
HASTE, or QUiCKEN your hand, in the Manege, Cai 
in French, hatcz le main or hatez, hatez, Is an ple + 
frequently uſed by riding-maſters, when a ſcholar wat 
a horſe upon volts, and the maſter has a mind he _ 
turn his hand quicker to the fide on which the haf 
| a ; ke to the right, be 
works; ſo that if the horſe wor l 
turns quicker with his ſhoulders to the rigbt: 0 
contrary is obſerved, if the horſe works to the le . * 
HASTING-pear, a name given, by the pn” 
ſpecies of pear, called alſo by ſome, the 1 3 bag 
pear z this is a moderately large PEAR, 4 1 hid 
towards the pedicle; its ſkin is thin, 5 0 f-rous 
green; the pulp is melting, and of a lugary 
It ripens in July. wy rh for 
HASTIVE, a 8 term, ſometimes wy in Fob 
| early, forward, or ſomething that comes bet 
nary time, or ſcaſon. . _ 
The haſtive fruits are ſtrawberries and e 
have ha/i:ive peas, &Cc. „u through 
HAT, — for the head, worn by the men — 
out the weſtern part of Europe. 
Hats are chiefly made of hair, wo 
and faſhioned to the figure of the head. the year 140 
Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about oantry wei, 
at which time they became of ule 10 - Charles l. 
riding, &c. F. Daniel relates, thay WH made 
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made bis public entry into Rouen, in 1449, he had on 


gt ＋ reathers : be adds, that it is from this entry, 
or 


this reign, that the uſe of hats and caps 

of 6 e Nesse ce began to take place 
5 1 95 coo and hoods, that had been worn before. 
hs gn of time, from the laity, the clergy alſo 
ah ths part of the habit, but 1t was looked on as a 
- obs and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, for- 
Ping any prieft, or religious perſon, to appear abroad 
" hat without coronets, and enjoining them to keep 
9 the aſe of chaperoons, made of black cloth, with 
12 coronets; if they were poor, they were at leaſt to 
bare coronets faſtened to their hats, and this upon 
enalty of ſuſpenſion and excommunication. Indeed 

the uſe of hats 13 ſaid to have been of a longer ſtanding 
among the eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years, 
and eſpecially among the canons z but theſe were no 


other than a kind of caps, and from hence aroſe the 


| aps worn in colleges, &c. _ | 

Fe, that : biſhop of Dol, in the twelfth 
century, zealous for good order, allowed the canons 
alone to wear ſuch Hats; enjoining that if any other per- 
ſon come with them to church, divine ſervice ſhould 
immediately be ſuſpended. Lom. i. p. 845. | 
Pats make a very conſiderable article in commerce: the 
reſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of pure hair of 
an amphibious animal, called the caſtor or beaver, fre- 
quentin Canada, and other provinces of North America. 
Gee BEAVER, 3 | 5 | 

Hare, method of making. Flats, we have obſerved, are 
made either of wool, or hair of divers animals, parti- 
cularly of the caſtor, hare, rabbet, camel, &c. The pro- 
ceſs is much the ſame in all; for which reaſon we ſhall 
content ourſelves to inſtance in that of caſtors. 
The ſkin of this animal is covered with two kinds of 
hair; the one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty thin ſet; 
this is what renders the ſkin, or fur, of ſo much value: 
the other is ſhort, thick, and ſoft, which alone is uſed 
in hats. | : N 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other, 
the hatters, or rather the women employed for that pur- 
poſe, make uſe of two knives, a large one like a thoe- 
maker's knife, for the long hair; and a ſmaller, not 
unlike a vine knife, wherewith they ſhave, or ſcrape of, | 
the ſhorter hair. fy | | 
When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff; to one third of 
dry caſtor putting two-thirds of o coat, i. e. of hair 


which has been worn fome time by the ſavages, and card 


thewhole withcards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manu- 
factory, only finer; this done, they weigh it, and take 
more or leſs, according to the ſize or thickneſs of the 
hat intended. The ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which 
6 2 ſquare table, parallel to the horizon, having longi- 
tudinal chinks cut through itz on this hurdle, with an 
inſtrument called a bow, much like that of a violin, but 
larger, whoſe {tring is worked with a little bow ſtick, 


and thus made to play on the furs, they fly and mix | 


together, the duſt and filth at the ſame time paſſing. 
through the chinks; this they reckon one of the moſt dith- 
Cult operations in the whole, on account of the juſtneſs 
requred in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſely toge- 
ther, and that it may be every where of the ſame thick- 
neſs. In lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe of a ſieve, 
Or ſearce of hair, through which they paſs the ſtuff. | 

fter this manner they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oe form, ending in an acute angle at top; and with 
0 at ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in 
"0p where they happen to be flenderer than ordinary; 
v to be remembered, that they deſignedly make 
"my dicker in che brim, near the crown, than toward 

Tumierence, or in the crown itſelf. 8 
= Ws thus finiſhed, they go on to barden them 

o cioler and more conſiſtent flakes by preſſing down 


a i . , | 
| 3 Pordeniug ſkin, or leather, thereon; this done, they 


| Pj to the baſon, which is a ſort of bench with 

t; na, we Mitte therein, and a little fire underneath 
fprinkleq Which laying one of the hardened capades, 
milled 2 with water, and a ſort of mould being 
prefin e the heat of the fire, with the water and 
uff, 5 Fn ody the matter into a flight hairy fort of 
wund the np oO which, turning up the edges all 
aber; this 87 d, they lay it by, and thus proceed to the 
ſo 8 to meet nihed, the two next are joined together, 
"ical cap by an angle at the top, and only form one 
ann bay. the manner of a manica Hippocratis, or 
„they remove it to a large kind of 
d reſembling a mill-hopper, going 

eving down from the edge or rim, to the 


3 A copper kettle, filled with water and 


wi 0 or 


4 with red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, | 


HAU 


ſoping fide, called the plant, the baſoned hat, being 
firſt dipped in the kettle, is laid, and here they procecd 
to work it, by rolling and unrolling it again and again, 
one part after another, firſt with the hand, and then with 
a little wooden roller, taking care to dip it from time 
to time, till at length by thus fulling and thickening it 
four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent or dimenſions 
of the hat intended. To ſecure the hands from being 
injured by this frequent rolling, &c. they uſually guard 
them with a ſort of thick gloves. 
. The hat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the pro- 
per form, which is done by laying the conical cap on a 
wooden block, of the intended ſize of the crown of the 
hat, and thus tying it round with a packthread, called a 
commander : aiter which, with a piece of iron, or copper 
bent for that purpoſe, and called a /amper, they gradu- 
ally beat or drive down the commander all round, till 
it has reached the bottom of the block, and thus is the 
crown formed; what remains at bottom below the 
ſtring, being the brim. | 
The hat being now ſet to dry, they proceed to /inge it, 
by holding it over a flare of ſtraw, or the like; then it is 
Pounced, or rubbed over with pumice, to take off the 
coarſer knap; then rubbed over afreſh with ſeal-ſkin to 
lay the knap a little finer; and laſtly, carded with a fine 
card to raiſe the fine cotton, with which the hat is after- 
wards to appear. | | 
Things thus far advanced, the hat is thus ſent, upon its 
block, and tied about with a packthread as before, to be 
dyed. The dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding 
ten or twelve dozen of hats. The dye, or tincture, is 
made of logwood, verdegris, copperas, and alder-bark ; 
to which ſome add galls and ſumac. | 
Here the hat is kept boiling fer about three quarters of 
an hour; then taken out and ſet to cool, and then re- 
turned to the dye, and this for ten or twelve times ſuc- 
ceſſively. For the method of dying hats, ſee DrinG 
of hats. | ewe 5 
The dye being complete, the hat is returned to the 
hatter, who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, 
or roof, of a ſtove or oven, at the bottom of which is a 
charcoal fire; when dry, it is to be ſtiffened, which is 
done with melted glue or gum ſenegal, applied thereon 
by brit ſmearing it, and beating it over with a bruſh, and 
then rubbing it with the hand. The next thing is to 
eam it on the teaming baſon, which is a little hearth, or 
fire-place, raiſed three feet high with an iron plate laid 
over it, exactly covering the hearth ; on this plate they 
firſt ſpread cloths, which being ſprinkled over with water 
to ſecure the hat from burning, the hat is placed brim 
downwards thereon 3; when moderately hot, the work= 
man ſtrikes gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand, 
to make the joinings incorporate and bind fo as not to ap- 
pear; turning it from time to time, this way and that way, 
and at laſt overturning and ſetting it in the crown. : 
When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again 
on the block, and bruſh and iron it on a table or bench 
for the purpoſe, called the /7a/l-board; this they perſorm 
with a ſort of irons like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing 
linen, and heated like them, which being rubbed over 
and over each part of the hat, with the aſſiſtance of the 
bruſh, ſmoothens and gives it a gloſs, which is the laſt 
operation; nothing now remaining but to clip the edges 
even with ſeiſſars, and ſew a lining to the crown, _ 
Hats for women have been made in various forms, of 
filk, ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and 
ſilver. | 8 "Se | 
Har is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, 
or a promotion to that dignity” . : . 
In this ſenſe they ſay, to expect a hat ; to claim, or have 
pretenſion to the hat, &c. | 8 05 . 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals; enjoining them to wear a red hat, 
at all ceremonies and proceſſions, as a token of being 
ready to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt, See Carvi- 
NAL. | 
Har, in Heraldry. Sce CHAPEAU. 
HATCHEL, or HircunRL, in the Manufactery of Flax, 
Hemp, Oc. a tool, not unlike a CARD, for dreſling and 
combing them into fine hairs. _ | 
They conſiſt of ſharp-pointed iron pins, or teeth, ſet 
orderly in a board. a 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome with finer and 
ſhorter teeth, others with them coarſer and longer. 
HA'TCHES, in @ $hip, a fort of trap-doors in the midſhip, 
or between the main-malt and fore-malt, through which 
goods of bulk are let down into the hold. "There are 
ſeveral of theſe ſquare or oblong paſſages in the deck of 
a ſhip, leading from one deck to another, and into the 
hold or lower apartments. Hence the | 
HaTcH-way is that place where the hatches are. See Tab. 


Ne bs, r hat purpoſe, On the deſcent or 


Ship. fig. 2. u. 40. 
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HATCHES, coamings of the. dee COAMINGS, 
HaTcues are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop 


HaTcuts, in Mining, a term uſed in Cornwal, to expreſs 


HATCHET, an inſtrument wherewith to hew wood. The 


_ uſed with one hand. IM 
HaTCHET, a ſmall ax, uſed by the pioneers, who go be- 


HaTcHntrT vetch, in Botany. See VETCH. | 


| Hatching, with reſpect to the oviparous tribe, amounts 
to the ſame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. 


another ſtory of ovens, having holes, which are either 


ſpending on them every morning about a hundred pound 


theſe hearths lie threefold. 5 8 | 
At night when they new-make their fires in their hearth, 


I be fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in 
the lower, is thus proportioned: the firſt day there is 


To lay any thing in the hatch-way, is to put it ſo that the | 
hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 


the current of water. 

The word is particularly uſed for certain dams, or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water 
that iſſues from the ſtream-works, and tin-waſhes in 
Cornwal, from running into the frelh rivers. 

The tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound 
to do certain days work to the hatches. 


any of the openings of the earth, either into mines, or 
in ſearch of them; the ſruitleſs openings are called eſſay 
hatches; the real mouths of the veins, TiN-hatches; and 
the places where they wind up the buckets of the ore, | 
WIN D-hatches. | 


hatchet is a ſmaller, lighter fort of ax, with a baſil edge 
on its left ſide; having a ſhort handle, as being to be 


fore to prepare the ways for an army, by cutting down 
hedges, buſhes, ſtyles, or gates. Ihe grenadiers carry 
ſometimes each a hatchet by his ſide; and the French 


dragoons, who have but one piſtol, have a hatchet hang- | 


ing at their ſaddle-bows, on the right-fide. 


-” 


HATCHING, the act whereby fecundated eggs, after 


ſeaſonable incubation, exclude their young. 


In Egypt they hatch all their chickens by the heat of an 
oven: the method whereof is given us by Mr. Greaves 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N? 117, or Abridg- 
ment, vol. ii. p. 851, &c. | | 

They have houſes built for the purpoſe, having a 
long entrance, on each {ide whereof are twelve or four- 
teen ovens, whoſe bottoms and ſides are formed of ſun- 
dried bricks, lined with mats for the eggs to lie on ; and 
the tops covered with ſticks, except two ſpaces, which 
are brick, and ſerve as hearths to build the fires on 
wherewith the eggs are to be heated; over theſe is 


ſtopped with tow, or left open at pleaſure, to govern the 
heat of the ovens below. FT: 
They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January, 


weight of camels or buflaloes dung, and the like quan- 


tity at night, till the middle of February; by which time 


the ovens are too hot for the hand to be held to the walls. 


After this they put in the eggs to hatch, which they con- 


tinue ſucceſſively to the end of May. „ 
The eggs are firſt put upon the mats in the lower ovens, 


upon the ground, 7 or Sooo eggs in number, and laid 


only double one upon another: in the ovens over theſe, 


the fire is made in the little channels, from whence the 


heat is conveyed into the lower; the eggs directly under 


they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, lay- 


ing three upon one another, in the place of thoſe which 


lay on the ſides only double; and theſe being now.re- 
moved, they lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the 
heat is greater there than on the ſides. | . 


and nights; after which they remove them into the 


upper; and in theſe, there being no more fire uſed, they 


turn the eggs four times every twenty-four hours. 
'The 21ſt, or 22d day the chickens are hatched, which 
the hiſt day do not cat; the ſecond day they are ſetched 
away by women who give them corn, &c. The maſter 
of the ovens hath a third part of the cggs for his coſt 
and pains, out of which he is to make good to the 
owners (who have two thirds in chickens for their eggs) 
if any happen to be ſpoiled or miſcarry. 


the greateſt fire, the ſecond leſs than the ſirſt; the 
fourth more than the third, the fifth leſs; the ſixth 
more than the fifth, the ſeventh leſs; the eighth more, 
the ninth without firez the tenth a little fire in the 
morning; the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with flax, 
&c, making no more fire; for if they ſhould the eggs 
would break. They take care that the eggs be no hotter 
than the eye of a man, when they are laid upon it, can 
well endure. When the chickens are hatched, they put 
them into the lower ovens. | 


The number of theſe ovens in different parts of the | 


country, which are attended by the inhabitants of a 
village called Bermi, is about 386, and they uſually 
keep them at work for fix months; as, therctore, each 


the ikin of the hen, or even of manking 


After many experiments, Mr, Reaumur fo 


only ſuch degrees as are abſolutely n 


room and that abroad, by opening or ſhutting ſome 0 
the openings made in the wall ſor that purpoſes 
In order to cheriſh the new-hatched chickens, Capo 
Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens ſourteen days 
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empreſs Livia, as Pliny relates, mi 
chicken in her boſom, it ſhe had butt 
an egg there for the ſame number of 
to have continued under a hen. 

ſtoves heated by means of a baker's oven mh that 
equally well with thoſe made hot by layers 1 
furnaces of glaſs-houſes, and thoſe of the Fs The 
metals, might no doubt be mide to anſwer * of 
purpoſe: if thercfore, an eaſy method could he 60 ame 
regulate the heat of the ſtove, it would he eee a 
convenient for bakers or paſtry-cooks to B= a 
or no expence, a very great number of chickens which 
they might diſpoſe of to the country people, to be len 1 
till marketable Should a thermometer be jud ed _ 
ſary for this purpoſe, it will be ſufficient to ar 5 


mit 
ecellary : hi 
means the in{trument will not only wa Floor 
be more readily under ſtood by the ignorant people for 
whoſe uſe it is deſigned. _ 7 
Such an inſtrument however may be wholly diſpenſed 


with; a lump of butter, of the ſize of a walnut, melted 


with half as much tallow, ſerving to indicate the beat gf 
the ſtove with ſufficient exactneſs; when the heat; 


too great, this mixture, which is kept in a phial, wil 


become as liquid as oil; and when the heat is too imall, 
it will remain fixed in a Jump ; but it will flow like 
thick ſyrup, upon inclining the bottle, if the Rove be of 
a right temper : great attention therefore ſhould be gien 
to keep the heat always at this degree, by letting in 
freſh air, if it be too great, or ſhutting the ſtore more 
cloſe, if it be too ſmall. . 


But this is not all. That all the eggs in the ſtove may 


equally ſhare the irregularities of the heat, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhiſt them from the ſides to the center, and 
dice ce; thereby imitating what the hens themſelves 
do by thoſe upon which they fit ; for hens are frequently 
ſeen to make uſe of their bills to puſh to the outer parts 
thoſe eggs which were neareſt to the middle part of thei 
neſt, and to bring into that middle part ſuch as betore 
lay neareſt to the ſides of the fame. _ 

As to the form of the ſtoves, no great nicety is neceſſary; 
a chamber over an oven will do very well, only in ortet 
to aſcertain the due degree of heat, it will be neceſſary 
to have phials of butter, as directed above, in ſeven 
parts of the rooms; and when the heat wants to 
either increaſed or diminiſhed, it is ſuſſicient to dimm 
or increaſe the communication between the air in ta? 


may be taught to tend them in the ſame manner as hen 
do. Mr. Reaumur tells us, that he has ſeen abore in 
hundred chickens at once, all led about and 1 
by only three or four ſuch capons, which clucked n 
hens, to call in the chickens that had ſtrayed too far on 
and even redoubled their call, when they found 2 1 
bits, to invite the young brood to come and at Tm 
nay cocks may be taught to do the ſame ane x 
as well as capons will continuetodoalltheirÞives g, " 
But Mr. Reaumur, not ſatisfied with the all 2 
could procure from cocks and capons, has 31 on 
fort of low boxes without bottoms, and lined 5 * 
theſe, which he calls artificial parents, —— Fo 
the chickens from the injuries of the 808 p "then 
kindly warmth, ſo that they preſently grow ol“ * 
and take the benefit of their ſhelter as read 
would have done under the wings of a hen: _effryt 
For a few weeks after hatching, it will hr 1115 
keep the chickens in a room artificially bea iy be lit 
niſhed with theſe boxes; but afterwards xt ; may 00 
expoſed to the air in the court-yard, n to belle 
be amiſs to place one of theſe artificial pal 
them, ſhould there be any occafion, brood, theſ® 
As to the manner of feeding the you's o % 
generally a whole day after being Wen, . 
take any food at all; and then à fe , mile a 
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wth the crumbs; after which they will begin to 
ww {cs and graſs for themſelves. _ : 

» i? in the country, who have plenty of conveniences 
eople ihe of poultry, will hardly give themſelves the 
10 re 10 hatch chickens in this artificial manner. It is 
en es near great towns, and principally in the 
ee e ok the capital city, that it would be of 
2 ateſt importance to promote the eſtabliſhment of 
the lind of ſtoves. Vide Mr. Trembley's Abſtract of 
1 10 of Hatching domeſtic Fow!ls, tranflated from the 


original Treatiſe of Mr. Reaumur, where he explains 


iſhculty. 5 
Se of I. See Generation of BIEs. : 
farCHING) or HACHING, in Deſigning and Engraving, 

ſonifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, 
or the like; and interſecting, or going acroſs thoſe lines, 
wich others drawn over them another way. 
The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed 
by hatching or hatch-work., See ENGRAVING and ETCH- 


mixed 


ING. | 
HaTcHING, among Miners. See DIGGING. 


HarcHINGS are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguith 
the ſeveral COLOURS of an eſcutcheon, without its 
being illumined. ED | 
The firit kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
ſignifies gules, or red: the ſecond in ſeſs, acroſs the 
coat, azure, or blue. 5 : 

Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſigniſies ſable, 
or black. Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to 
left, Ggnifies green; and that in bars, from left to right, 
ur ple. ; 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be er, 
or gd; and when quite bare or void, agent, or white. 
This invention is commonly aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta; 
though the Sieur de la Columbiere has diſputed his title 

to It. 2 

HATCHMENT, in Heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral 
coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. | | ED 

HATCHMENT is alſo a popular name for an ATCHIEVE- 
MENT. EE > 


By theſe hatchments or funeral eſcutcheons, it may be | 


known after any perſon's deceaſe, what rank either he 
8 1 a 
or ſhe held when living; and if it be a gentleman's 
hatchment, whether he was a bochelor, married man, 
or widower, with the like diſtinctions for gentlewomen. 
In the hatchment, (Tab. IV. Heraldry, fig. 123.) are re- 
preſented the arms of a private gentleman and his wife 
parted per pale, the dexter fide, which is gules, three 
bars or, for the huſband; having the ground without 
the eſcutcheon black, which denotes the man to be dead; 
and the ground on the ſiniſter fide being white ſignifies 
that the wife is living. When a married gentlewoman 
dies firſt, the hatchment is diſtinguiſned by a contrary 
colour from the former; that is, the arms on the ſiniſter 
de have the ground without the eſcutcheon black, whereas 
thoſe on the dexter fide, for her ſurviving huſband, are 
upon a white ground: beſides, the hatchment of a gentle- 
woman is differenced by a cherub over the arms inſtead 
of a creſt. dee fig. 124. When a bachelor dics, his arms 
may be depicted ſingle or quartered, with a creſt over 
them, but never impaled as the others are; and the 
Whole ground without the efcutchcon is black. See fir. 
125. When a maid dies, her arms, which are placed in 
a lozenge, may be ſingle or quartered, have the whole 
ground black, and inſtead of a creſt have a cherub over 


them, See fig. 126. When a widower dies, his arms | 


: "010 fe 


repreſented impaled with thoſe of his deceaſed wife, 
avin | 


g a helmet, mantling and creſt over them, and 
tne whole ground without the eſcutcheon black. See fo. 
| 12 NY ings a widow dies, her arms are impaled with 
= N 2 hutband, but incloſed in a lozenge, 
at s placed a cherub inſtead of a creſt, and the 
e ground without the eſcutcheon is black. See /g. 


ad fa widower or bachelor ſhould be the laſt of his 
ily, the hatchment is de 


that of a maid or wid 
death, is de 


that a de 


ow, whoſe family is extinct by her 


ath-head is generally annexed to each hatchment, 


enoti | | | 21. 
ng, that death has conquered all. 'The ſame rules | 
ſpect to the eſcutcheons placed on | 


are obſerved with re 


the hear g | 
"If rake and horſes uſed in pompous funerals, except 


plain; * 15 ſurmounted with creſts but always 
of peers ii erald-painters cemmonly enſign thoſe 
not of ribba 2 and that of a maiden lady wich 

Tells T8. t 222 s El. of Her. p. 240, &c. 
modern Dutch A eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the name of a 
em, aminiſter; th » fo called from Pontian Van Hat- 
the laſt Rei if herons of Zealand, towardsthe cloſe 
pinoza, was 20 1 o being addicted tothe ſentiments of 
toral office Th that account, degraded from his paſ- 
| e VERSCHoORI1sTs and Hattemiſts re- 


2. 


pitted as in fo. 120, and | 


picted as in Hg. 130. with this difference, 


ſembl f 
e each other in their religious ſyſtems, though they | 


— 


. » 
never ſo entirely agreed as to form one communioß. 
The founders of theſe ſets deduced from the doctrine 
of ablolute decrees, a ſyſtem of fatal and uncontrol— 
able neceſüty; they denied the difference between 
moral good and evil, and the corruption of human nature: 
from hence they farther concluded, that mankind were 
under no fort of obligation to correct their manneis, to 
improve their minds, or to obey the divine laws; that 
the whole of religion conſiſted not in acting but in ſuffer- 
ing; and that all the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt are re- 
ducible to this one, that we bear with chearſulnefſs and 
paticnce the events that happen to us through the divine 
will, and make it our conſtant and only ſtudy to main- 
tain a permanent tranquility of mind. Thus far they 
agreed; but the Hattem és farther affirmed, that Chriſt 

made no expiation for the fins of men by his death, but 
had wy ſuggeſted to us by his mediation, that there 
was nothing in us that could offend the deity; this, they 
ſay, was Chriſt's manner of juitifying his fervants, and 
preſenting them blameleſs before the tribunal of God. 
It was one of their diſtinguiſhed tenets, that God does 

not puniſh men for their, fins, but by their ſins. Theſe 
two ſects, ſays Moſheim, ſtill ſubſiſt, though they no 
longer bear the names of their founders. Moſh. Eccl. 
Hilt, vol. iv. p. 553, &c. 8vo. edit. 1768. 

HATTOCK, a thock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. 
Others make it only three ſheaves laid together. 


HATUMURUNGHA, in Botany, a name by which ſome 


authors have called the tree whoſe fruit is the ben-nut, 
the balanus myrepſica, or glans unguentaria, and whoſe 
wood 1s the lignum nephriticum of the ſhops. 


HAVELDA, in Zoclogy, the name of a bird of the duck 
kind, common in Iceland, and known, among the na- 


tives, by this name, called by authors au caudata Iflan- 
dica, the long-tailed Iccland- Pck. | 
HAUBERGETTUM, in our O!/d ///:ters, the fame with 
hal/berga and habergeon, which all ſignify a coat of mail. 
HAVEN, a ſeaport, or HARBOUR for ſhips. See Por. 
The word is derived from the Saxon havernc, or the 


German hafen, or the French havre; which all ſignify 


the ſame thing. | 


HAVER, a name given in ſome parts of the kingdom, to 
OarTs. 7 | i | 
HAVERSACK, in Military Language, is a kind of bag; 
made of coarſe grey linen, in which the ſoldiers carry 
bread and proviſions on a march. They are only uſed 


in the field and in cantonments, each ſoldier having one. 


To HAUL, in Sea Language, to pull a ſingle rope without 
the aſſiſtance of blocks, ot other mechanical powers. See 

BowsE. 5 ä | 

To Haul. the wind, is to direct the ſhip's courſe nearer to 
that point of the compaſs from which the wind ariſes. 

HAUM, Harm, or Hawa, among Furmers, denotes the 


ſtem or ſtalk of corn, peaſe, beans, &c. from the root 


to the ear. 


HAUNCH, or Haxcn, the hip, or that part of the body 


between the laſt ribs and the thigh. 


The Haunches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by 


cartilages, which in courſe of time grow dry, hard, and 
bony ; ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſti- 
tute one continued bone. | 


Hauxcnrs, or hips of a horſe, are thoſe parts of the 


hind-quarters which extend from the rcins or back, to 
the hough or ham. 


The harnches of a horſe are too long, if, when ſtanding 


in the ſtable, he limps with his hind legs farther than 
he ought to do; and when the top or onſet of his tail is 
not in a perpendicular line to the top of his hocks, as 
it always is in horſes whoſe hawunches are of a juſt 
length. | | | 
horſe, is that of putting him upon his haunches; which, in 
other terms, 1s called to couple him well, or to put him 
well together, or make him compact. | | 
A horſe that does not bend or lower his haunches, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and 18 heavy upon 
the bridle. To drag the hannches, is to change the lead- 
ing foot in galloping. | | | 


quently make him go-backwards, and make ule of the 


aids of the hands, and of the calves vf your legs, in 
giving good ſteps; and if that does not ſucceed, he mult 


be tried upon a calrade, or ſloping ground, after the 
Italian faſhion. 

Head in, and hips in. See HEAD. 

To gallop with the haunch in. See GALLOP, 

HAUNT, among Sport/men, denotes the place to which 
game are accuſtomed to reſort; and among Hunters, it 
ſigniſies the walk of a deer, or the place of his ordinary 
paſſages. See HUNTING. x | 

HAVRE, in Geography, &c. a French term, ſignifying 
the ſame with Haden or harbour, 

i HAUCH, 


One of the moſt neceſſary leſſons in managing the great 


To make a horſe bend, or lower his s, you mult fre— 
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HAUGH, the ſame with Haw. | 
HAURIANT, in Heraldry, denotes the poſture of a fiſh 
when borne directly upright. See Tab, II. Heraldry, | 


Habs ErLLvn, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


ſome authors to a peculiar kind of {hell-fiſh, of the pur- 
pura kind, which the French have named the BECASSE, 


and we the woodcock ſhell. It is remarkable for its ex- 


tremcly long and flender beak. There are a very elegant 


echinated or ſpinoſe kind, and two or three ſmooth ones. | 


HAUS IILIA ſaccina, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
expreſs that kind of amber, or, more properly ſpeaking, 


thoſe maſſes of amber which are obtained by dragging | 


the bottoms of the ſea near Pruſha, or found on the 
ſhores, in diſtinction from thoſe pieces which are found 
foflile in the ſame or other kingdoms. : 

The foſſile amber itſelf very much differs, not only in de- 


gree of beauty and purity, but alſo in hardneſs ; ſome of 


it being ſo poor, ſo coarſe, and ſo brittle, as not to be 

worthy the name of amber; and ſome, that is yet ſome- 

what better than this, breaking in the taking up. 

This difference in purity, hardneſs, and goodneſs, ſeems 
- wholly owing to the different proportion in which the 

ſalts are mixed with the bitumen, in the compoſition of 


the amber; and it is no wonder that the ſea or hauj7:le | 


amber is never of the ſame coarſe kind with ſome of the 


worſt that is dug, becauſe ſuch is daſhed in pieces by the 


waves, and deſtroyed, and only the good preſerved. Ihe 
hauſtile amber is uſually found in irregular maſſes, for 
the moſt part wholly diveſted of its rough coat, and of- 
ten broken, ſo that its original ſhape cannot well be at- 
certained ; but the foflile amber generally carries the 
marks of its oiigin with it, and is either found in form 
of large drops of a roundiſh or oval figure, or elſe in 
flatted cakes, formed by the narrow ſpaces it is found in, 
between the layers of the matrix, which is always a kind 
of foliated or fiakey ſubſtance, by ſome miſtake tor foſ- 


file wood, or the barks of trees preſſed together, though, 
in reality, it is no other than a bituminous earth coagu- 


lated by ſalts, and hardened by the gradual evaporation 


of its ſuper{luous moiſture by the ſun's heat Phil. Tranf. | 


N' 258, p. 18. See AMBER and MATRIX. 


HAUTBOY, or Hosor, a ſo:t of muſical inſtrument, of | 


the wind kind, with a reed, by means of which it is 
blown or ſoundec. | * 0 
The word is French, haut-bo:s; q. d. high wood; and is 
given to this inſtrument, becauſe its tone is higher than 
that of the violin. 5 . 
The hantboy is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it 


ſpreads or widens more towards the bottom. The treble | 
is two feet long, and has ten holes, nine only of which | 
are harmonical: the tenor goes a fifth lower, when 


blown, or founded open; it has eight holes, ſeven of 
which a1e only harmonical. The bals is five feet long, 
and has eleven holes. 5 | 


HAUTIN, in Z:-/57y, the name by which ſome call the | 
fiſh, more ufually called ountin, and known, among the | 


writers on fiſhes, by the name of OXYRYNCHUS. 


HAW. 


for thoſe uſes. But Sir Edward Coke, in an ancient plea 


concerning Feverſham in Kent, ſays haws are houſes. | 


See Hacii E: 


_ Haw, HawGn, or Howcn, is uſed, in the north of 


England, for a green plot in a valley. 


Haw, among Furriers, &c. an excreicence reſembling a | 
griltle growing between the nether eye-lid and the eye 


.of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which will put the eye 
quite out, if not timely taken away. | 


It comes by groſs, tough, and phlegmatic humours, fall- | 


ing from the head, and knitting together, which in the 


end grow to this infirmity ; the ſigns whereof are the 


watering of the cye, and involuntary opening of the ne- 
ther ſide, . | 

Every common farrier can cut it out: the affected bea{l 
is to be held faſt by the head, and with a ſtrong double 


thread, a.needle is to be put in the midſt of the upper | 
eye-lid, and tied, if it be a bullock, to his horn; then 
taking the necdle again, with a long thread, and putting 
it through the griſtle of the haw, with a ſharp knife cut 
the {kin finely round, and ſo.pluck out the haw, That 


done, they dreſs the eye, take out the blood, waſh it 


with beer or ale, and caſt in a good deal of ſalt; then 
waſh it azain, afterwards ſtroaking it down with their 
hands, and ſo let him go. To cure a ſheep of this ma- 


lady, they drop into the eye the juice of chamomile, or 
crows-foat. : 


HAWFINCH, in Zoology, an Engliſh name for the coc- 
COTHRAUSTES, called alſo the groſsbeak, and by the 
Italians the r:zone. This bird is the LOxIA coccothrauſies 


of Linneus. 
AWE, accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous 
nature z whereof there arc ſeveral ſpecies. 


” 
— 


A ſmall parcel of land is ſo called in Kent; as a 
hemp-haw, or bean-haw, lying near the houſe, aud incloſed 


the tiercelet, though her natural companion, 


ſubmiſſive manner to come near and wo 


H A W 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem: the hawk gives acl 

a whole order of birds, diſtinguiſhed by nominate 0 
projecting on both ſides from the u oled beak 
comprehending four genera, viz t 
FALCON, the ow, and Lanivs. 
The hawk makes the ſubject of a fo 
hawking, or falconry. | Eau rk Call 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the number and div 
hawk kind. The moſt commo'ious diſtributio 
into /ong-winged and fhort-winged hows, 

To the /ong-winged, which may be alfo called th 
tribe, belong the falcon, haggard-falcon, ger. fal e Fallen 
ner, hobby, ſaker, merlin, and bawler ; all mh 
reclaimed, manned, fed, and mewed, much In are 
ſame manner. Of the /ort-winged ſpecies 
properly ſo called, are the gos-hawk and [bar 
The former are generally brought to the lure and fe; 
their prey with the foot; breaking the neck-bone wy 
their beak, before they procced to plume or tire it 15 
latter are brought to the fiſt, and kill their woken 
ſtrength and force of wing, at random, and proce! 5 
mediately to plume them, | 10 
It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey i 
much larger, ſtronger, and more courageous, thin th 
male; which is diſtinguiſhed ſrom it by ſome dim. 
nutive name. 'Thole of the falcon and go5-hawk, are 
called Hercels, or tiercelets; that of the ger: falcon, ein 
that of the merlin, act; that of the hobby, roblin: 
that of the /parrow-hawk, muſket ; and that of the lan. 


ed 


on of the 
N is that 


after the 
or Hat; 
odo. aol. 


ner, lanneret. 

The haw# has different names, according to their different 
ages. The firit yeai ſhe is called a ſcarage; the ſecond 
an enterview; the third, a white hawk; the fourth, 
hawk of the fir /1 cont. | 

Add, that they have different denominations, according 
to the different ſeaſons when they are taken. Thoſe taken 
in the ayrie, are called eye//es, or nyeſſes; thoſe which 
had forſaken it, and were fed in ſome place not far of, 
by the old ones, branchers; thoſe which had begun to 
prey for themſelves, /oar hawks; thoſe which hare 
changed their feathers once or more, mewed hawks; and 
thoſe which lived at large, and preyed for themſelye; 
about the woods, haggards. T7 

We ſhall here, according to our method in other caſes, 


give the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of 


hawks, reſerring for what is common to them all, to the 
article HawKiNG. 
1. Of the falcon, or falcon-gentle, her nature and quali- 


ties, with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and 


bringing her up to the ſport, we have elſewhere ſpoken 
under the article Fa1.con. See Tab. of Birds, N* 3, 


2. The Haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, P- 


ſenger, and traveller, becauſe it is no native of our iland; 
or rather, on account of its roving, and wandering more 
than any other fort, is not inferior to the beſt of the 


tribe, for ſtrength, courage, bardinefs, and perleverance. 


She is diſtinguiſhed from the common falcon, as being 
larger, longer, armed with a longer beak and talons, 3 
higher neck, &c. See Falcon. She will lic. longer on 


the wing, and is more dcliberate and adviſed in her 
ſtooping, than the others. : 


Ihe haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, wa 
the greateſt liberty of all birds, living either by lane 5 
ſea; and is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever us 
comes, all flying fowl itoop under her ſubjection; eve 
| dares not 
ſit by her, or approach her reſidence, except any 
time; when for procreation-ſake, the n my 
o her. 
ſhe is apt to attack birds too firong 


When very young, till a ſound beating has 


for her; which ſhe perſiſts in, tut AR 43” 
brought her to a better underſtanding. She 2 5 
ſant pains-taker ; no weather diſcouraging 1 2 
game. When, unreclaimed, as foon as ” my 0 
her prey, and broken the ink or neck, 1 3 el ol 
crop, and feeds firſt on what is contained there; cm 


| : ,orge, {he Hes 
the other parts. When ſhe has filled her gorge be 


* 7 PDR lar water, Where 
to ſome ſolitary place, near the , tent place 


a i en 

day, and at night takes wing to ſome i moming. 

where ſhe has before purpoſed, to pefch 3 Kc. 8 

For the method of reclaiming, manning , , en 
„7 hawk, with the term of 

hazgard falcon, or other ſor! of hawk, 

uſed in rejpefl thertof, fee AV KING. 3 bird of the 

3- The ge, gal en, or gyr-falcot, s ”— * Fulture and 

falcon kind, coming next to the bze ok the is tout] 

of the grenteſt ſtrength next an case 


| eye. 
armed, and in all reſpects a lovely 3 232 her 
Her bead and eyes ate like thoſe of th als bug 


s 1 8 1 ge 5 v 15 ho 
beak great and bending, her nares 14.4 1 much liethe 


and ſharp pointed, and her tran and ma 
lanner's, having a large marble-ſc 
She ma allo be c Mul- 
black, brown, and ruſſet. She (bran prulla, 
ſenger, her ayrie or breeding place being | 


&c. 
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HAW 


„ «14 the mountains of Norway. See GYRT ATN. 
woe ® ſalcom is of a fierce and fiery nature, and is very 
The feu d and reclaimedz but being once over- 
he proves an excellent hawk, ſcarce refuſing to 


hardly manage 


2 any thing. She does not naturally fly the river; 
tie a 


u gate, they do not hold the courſe, or way, 
ew e to do, but climb up upon the train, 
W 


exched hers ptuck her down, if not at the firſt, yet at 
de ſecond or third encounter. 

The ſaber, or facre, is the third in eſteem, next the 
en and ger- falcon, but difficult to be managed, being 
a jaſſengers or peregrine hawk, whoſe aytie has not yet 


the Levant. DD 
og 3 longer than the haggard falcon; her 


ids of prey. See SAc Rg. 
ir _ Wwe and hardy againſt all kinds of fowl, be- 
ing a great deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook, 
and delighting to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, 
dc. but for the cran= ſhe is not ſo free as the haggard 
falcon. She alſo excels ſor the lefler fowl, as pheaſants, 


long · winged hawks uſually are. 


The ſaker makes excellent ſport with the kite; which as 
ſoon as he ſees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes 


gets to his pitch, as high as pollibly he can, by making 
many tours and wrenches in the air; Which, together 


affords a curious ſpectacle. 


trees in foreſts, or on high clifis near the ſca- ſide. See 
LANNARIUS, | DB 155 

She is leſs than the falcon-gentle, fair plumed, and of 
ſhorter talons than any other falcon. Such as have the 


Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, or 
ſakers: the chief marks and charaQteriſtics ate, that they 
are blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and 
pounced than any other hawks. | | | 
Of the whole hawk tribe, there is none ſo fit for a young 
falconer-as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurfeits, 
and ſeldom melts greaſe by being over-flown. | 


There is another ſort of launers, whoſe ayrie is in the 


Alps, having their heads white, and flat aloft, large and 


black eyes, ſlender nares, ſhort and thick beaks, being 
leſs than the haggard, and falcon-gentle, though there 
are different ſizes of them; their tail is marble, or ruſſet; 
their breaſt feathers white and full of ruſſet ſpots, and 
the points and extremities of their feathers full of white 
drops; their ſails and trains long ; they are ſhort-legged, 
with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, and marble ſeared. 
This hawk never lies upon the wing, after ſhe has flown 
to a mark; but after once ſtooping, makes a point, and 
like the gos-hawk, waits the fowl. She is more valued 
abroad than in En 
and hard-mettled. The truth is, 
be kept over her, 
dhe is flown at fi 


a very ſtrict hand muſt 


eld or brook, and will maintain long 


chen they find any fowl z and, as ſoon as they have 


hut always purſues the herons, ſhovelers, &c. In going 


been iitcovered ; but the young are chiefly found in the 


ruſty and ragged; the fear of her foot and beak. 
Ene aer her pounces ſhort; her train the longeſt 


partridges, &c. and is much leſs dainty in her diet, as 


kinſelf to, and truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and | 
with the variety of conteſts and bickerings between them, | 


6. The lanner or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France; making her ayrie on lofty 


largeſt and beſt faſhioned heads, are eſteemed the belt. - | 


gland; here ſhe is conſidered as ſlothful, 


as being of an ungrateful diſpoſition. | 


ichts; by which means much fowl is killed. To fly 


them, the 


ave their caſtings long, they muit have hard caſtings 
made of tow, and knots of Lean 8 if 


6. The mer lin is the ſmalleſt of 
Wars a reſemblance to a h 
in the ſear of the foot 


ke her in conditions. See MERLIiN, 


hen well manned, 1 3 | 
Povesanexcellen, , ured, and carefully looked after, ſhe 


ak: but ſhe is very bu 
4 leſt ſhe unnat 
: | 
as the has been often known to do. She is ver * 


old; and will f i 
eagerneſs, as at birds 


ough the 


may þ ; : 
Mae to take delight in the lure: when you 


er come to the lure, ſo that ſhe will patient. 
end J a will patient 
ney Ws hood, you thould make her a 3 with 4 
ndpe; if ſh 


W = ot and kill it, reward her well: then 


rſt or ſecond fi; 
Red her upon it wit X 


aggard falcon in plume, as alſo 


to purſue them even into a town or village. 


t, being retrieved by the ſpaniels, 


a reaſonable gorge, chearing her in- 
a ma RY gorge, chearing-her in | 
mer with the voice, that ſhe may know it an- | 


Ucr tim 111 i 
ron ras 28 do not prove hardy at the firſt or ſe- 


The þ will always be good for nothing. | 
obby f hawk that — preys on 


| 


s a ſort: © 
a. H. By 45 IN ſmall game. See HBV, and 
o. UI. Ns 166. : 


y mult be kept very ſharp; and becauſe they 


all birds of prey, and | 
» beak, and talons; and is not un- 
awk,eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, and 

ly and unruly, and ſpecial care mult | 


urally eat off her own feet and ta- 


bigger than herſelf with ſuch. 


merlin be accounted a Hatt of the fit, the | 


partridge; and if ſhe take or make it | 


H A W 


She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are 
yellow; the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very 
black; the top of the head between black and yellow. 

She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck; the plumes 
under the gorge, and about the brows, are reddiſh, with- 
out ſpot or drop; the breaſt«feathers, for the moſt part, 
are brown, yet interſperſed with white ſpots; het back, 
train, and wings, are black aloft, having no great ſcales 
upon the legs, unleſs a few behind : the three ſtretche:s 
and pouncers are very large, with reſpe& to her ſhort 
legs 3 her brail-feathers are tinctured between red and 


black; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, of 


a ruſly ſmoky hue. 


She is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt; and is a 
high flyer, being in every reſpect like the ſaker, but that 
ſhe is of a much leſs fize z ſor the is not only nimble and 
light of wing, but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or 
crows, and will give ſouſe for ſouſe, and blow for blow; 
till ſometimes they ſiege, and come tumbling down to 


the ground together. But ſhe is chiefly for the lark, 


which poor little creature does ſo dread the fight of her, 


ſoaring in the air over her, that the will rather chooſe to 


commit herfelf to the mercy of men or dogs, or to be 


trampled on by horſes, than venture into the element; 
when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy there. 


The hobby alfo wakes excellent ſport with nets and ſpa» 


niels; for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the 


fowl, and the hobby foars alott over them, the poor birds, 


apprehenſive of a conſpiracy between the bawks and dogs 
to their utter ruin, dare not commit themſelves to their 


wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe on the ground, and 


ſo ate taken in the nets. This ſport is called daring. 

8. The gos-hawk, or go/s-bhawk, q. d. groſs hawk, is a 
large ſhort-winged hawk, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, 
dittering in goodneſs, ſorce, and hardineſs, according to 
the diverſity of their choice in cawking; at which time 


the jeveral forts of birds of prey afſemble themſelves 


with the go5-hawk, and gallant it together. See Gos- 


There are gos-hawhs from moſt countries, but none better 


than thoſe bred in the north of {re!and. This hawk 
| ought to have a ſmall head, a long and ſtrait face, a large 


throat, great eyes deep ſet; the apple of the eye black; 


nares, ears, back, and feet, large and black; a black long 
| beak, long neck, big breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thighs, 
the bone of the leg and knee thoit, long large pounces 
and talons; and to grow round from the ſtern, or train, 


to the breaſt forward. he feathers of the thighs, to- 


Wards the train, ſhou'd be large, and the train feathers 


ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an iron mail. 
The brail-feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt 1 
and the covert-feathers of the train potted, and full of 


black rundles ; but the extremity of every train feather 
black ſtreaked. | TE 8 
To diſtinguiſh the ſtrength of this bird, tie divers of them 
in ſeveral places of one chamber, or mew; and that huwkt. 


that ſlices and mutes higheſt and fartheſt off, may be con- 


_ cluded to be the ſtrongeſt. | | | 
The gos-hawh flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, 
hare, and coney; vay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid; or 


and dainty in eating, &c. 


goat. She is to be kept with care, as being very choice 


9. Sparrow hawn, fringillarius accipiter, or faules niſns of 
Linnæus, is alſo a kind of ſhort-winged hawk, whereof 
8K 4 


there are ſeveral ſorts, different in plumes; fome ſmall 
plumed and black; others of a larger feather; ſome 
plumed like a quail ; ſome brown, or of a canvas-mail, 


Kc. In ſome, the back, head, coverts of the wing and 
tail, are of a deep biuiſh grey; in others of a deep brown, 
edged with a ruſty red; the quill feathers are duſky, 


barred with black on their exterior webs, and ſpotted with 
white on the lower part of their inner webs; the tail is 


of a deep ath-colour, marked with fine broad black bars, 


the tip being white; the breaſt and belly arc of a whitith 
yellow, adorned with tranſverſe waved bars; in ſome of 


a deep brown colour, ip others orange; the cere, itides, 


and legs, yellow. The colours of the female differ from 
thoſe of the male: the head is of x deep brown; the 


back and coverts of the wings are duſky, mixed with 


dove-colfour; the coverts of the tail are of a brighter 
dove-colour ; the waved lines that croſs the breait are 
more numerous than thoſe on that of the male; and the 
breaſt itſelf is of a pure white. This is the moſt peruf- 
cious hawk which we have; and makes great havock 
among pizeons as welt as partridges: It builds in hollow 
trees, in old neſts of crows, large ruins, and high rocks; 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end with 
red ſpecks. Pennant. 5; 

The ſperrow-hawk, ſo far as her ſtrength will give her 
leave, is a good batt; and he that knows howto man, 
reclaim, and fly with a /parrow-hawk, may caſjly attain 
to the keeping and managing of all others. In this re- 


ſpect ſhe really excels, that ſhe ſerves both for winter or 
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Haw K-weed, Hieraci 


for ſummer, with great pleaſure, and will fly at all kinds 
of game, more than the falcon. 

The Engliſh legiſlature has thought theſe birds worthy | 
of its protection: taking their eggs out of any man's 
ground, is puniſhable by impriſonment. for a year and 
day, and by a fine at the king's will, one half to him, 
and half to the owner of the ground. Stat, 11 Hen. 
VII. cap. 17. Stealing hawks, in diſobedience to the 
rules preſcribed by the itat. 37 Edw. III. cap. 19. is fe- 
lony. Sec FALCONRY, 

Hawk, make, in Falconry, a name given to an old ſtaunch 
hawk, which being uted to fly, will teach a young one 
to fly. | 

4 eracium, in Botany, a genus of the /ynge- 
neſia polygamia equalis claſs, Its characters are theſe: it 

has a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common ſcaly empalement; the florets 
are equal and uniform; they have one petal, ſhaped like 
a tongue, indented in five parts at the point; and have 
each five ſhort, hairy ſtamina; at the bottom of the petal 


is ſituated a germen, which becomes a ſhort four-cor- | 


nered ſeed, crowned with down, fitting in the empale- 
ment. 'There is a great number of the ſpecies of this 
plant, which grow naturally as weeds in England. Miller 
therefore only ſelects ſeveny which he eſteems worth cul- 
tivating. TT 


Haw K-weed, baſtard, crepis, in Botany, a genus of the n- | 


geneſia polygamia equalis-claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
it has a lover compoled of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in a double empalement; theſe flo- 
rets are of one leaf, uniform, tongue-ſhaped, and are in- 
dented at the top in five parts, having each ſive fhort, 
hairy ſtamina: the germen is ſituated in the center of the 


florets, which afterward becomes an oblong ſeed, crown- | 


ed with a long feathery down, which fits upon little ſoot- 
ſtalks. There are four ſpecies, which Miller ſelects out 
of numbers which he ſays grow as weeds in divers parts 
of. Europe. :. e 5 „ 
HAWEKERS, anciently were fraudulent perſons, who went 
from place to place, Boi: and ſelling braſs, pewter, and 
other merchandize, which ought to ke uttered in open 


market. In this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 251 


Hen. VII. cap. 6. and 33 ejuſdem, cap. 4. 
The appellation hawkcys ſeems to have ariſen from their 
uncertain wandering, like thoſe who, with hawks, ſeek 
their game where they can find it. 


The term is now uſed as ſynonymous with pedlar; a 


perſon who travels about the country ſelling wares. 


_ Every Hauer muſt take out an annual licence, for which | 


he mult pay 4/. and if he travels with a horſe, aſs, or 
male, for every one of them 84. If he travels without a 
licence, or contrary to it, he forſeits for every offence to 
the informer, and the poor of the pariſh where diſco- 
vered, 12/, If he travels with a forged licence, he for- 
feits gok . 1 85 


The acts relating to hawfers do not extend to makers of 


goods, or their agents; or to thoſe who ſell goods in 


fairs or markets; to the ſellers of fiſh, fruit, or other 
victuals; nor to the venders of books and news-papers. | 


9 and 10 W. cap. 27. 3 and 4 Anne, cap. 4. But haw- 


kers ſhall not, by virtue of ſuch licence, ſell or offer to | 
ſale any tea, or ſpirituous liquors, though with a permit, | 
under the penalty of having the ſame ſeized, and impri- | 


ſonment and proſecution of the offender. 


9 Geo. II. 


cap. 35. And if any foreign cambrick or French lawn | 


hall be found in the poſſeſſion of any Hater, &c. the 


ſame ſhall be forfeited, together with all the goods in 
his pack; and he ſhall be adjudged to have forfeited his | 


licence. 7 Geo. III. cap. 43. 


HaAwEERõ is a term alſo applied to thoſe who go up and 


down London ſtreets, and country towns, ſelling news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c. | ; 


HAWEKING, the art or exerciſe of chaſing —_ taking wild : 


fowl, by means of hawks, or birds of prey. 


Hawking is the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call 


FALCONKY., 


The word hawking, in its latitude, alſo includes the 
taming and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for 


the ſport, | | 
Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among 
us, in compariſon of what it anciently was, does yet fur- 
niſh a great variety of ſignificant terms, which 
_ tain in our language. Thus, the parts of a hawk have 
their proper names. 'Fhe legs, from the thigh to the 
foot, are called arms; the toes, the petty-/engles; the 
claws, the pounces. The wings are called the ſails; the 


long feathers thereof, the beams; the two longeſt, the 


Principal feathers ;, the next thereto, the flags. The tail 
is called the train; the breaſt-feathers, the mails; thoſe 
behind the thigh, the pendant feathers, When the fea- 
thers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be unſummæd; 


_— 


* 


ill ob- 


wen they are complete, ſhe is ſummed, The craw, or 


crop, is called the gorge. The pipe next the 6.54 

where the fæces as en Jew he called fundamepr l 
ſlimy ſubſtance lying in the panel, is call out the u 
'The upper and crooked part of the bill is called £ N. : 
the nether part, the clap; the yellow part b ne beat; | 
beak and the eyes, the ſcar, or ſere; tho tw N thy 4 
therein, the nares. | o Imall holes x 
As to her furniture: the leathers, witt | 
her legs, are called bereits. The lender Dutenede 1 
by the falconer holds the hawk, is called 9 n 
lea/h; the little ſtraps, by which the leaſe is faſt * ; 
the legs, 7eſ/es; and a line or packthread Der T 
leaſe, in diſciplining her, a creanſe, A-eover for an 
2 f or her up 
head, to keep her in the dark, is called a Hod: £1 
wide hood, open behind, to be worn at firſt * 7 | 
rufter hood, to draw the ſtrings, that the hood a A 15 
in readinefs to be pulled off, is called unſiriking the þ 1 Al 
The blinding a hawk juſt taken, by running a thread qui 
through her eye-lids, and thus drawing them over te put 
eyes, to prepare her for being hooded, is called ſeely nu: 
A figure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of leather ant hea 
feathers, is called a jure. Her reſting place, when off beit 
the falconer's fiſt, is called the pearch. The place where the 
her meat is laid, is called the Hack; and that wherein ber 
ſhe is ſet, while her ſeathers fall and come again, the con 
Mew. her 
Something given to a hawk, to cleanfe and purge her her 
gorge, is called cafi19g, Small feathers given her to make cali 
her caſt, are called plumage. Gravel given her to help to hide 
bring down her ſtomach, is called a rong/e. Her throw days 
ing up filth from the gorge aſter caſting, is called gan- and 
ing. The purging of her greaſe, &c. enſeaming. A be- rout 
ing ſtuffed is called gurgiting. Ihe inſerting afeather in war. 
her wing, in lieu 8 a broken one, is called mping. The lure, 
giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of a fowl to pull at, is her | 
called tiring. The neck of a bird the hawk preys on, is jurn 
called the in. What the hawk leaves of her prey, is The 
called the pill, or pelf. | | | go w 
There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral actions. When to ſe 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, ei- fly rc 

| ther from pearch or fiſt, the is ſaid to ate. When, ſtand- after 
ing toe near, the fighting with each other, is called cal- ling 
bing. When the young ones quiver, and ſhake their Ing 0 
wings in obedience to the elder, it is called curing. let h. 
When ſhe wipes her beak after feeding, ſhe is faid to give 
feak. When ſhe fleeps, ſhe is ſaid to Ju. From the for ce 
time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe turn white again, i body, 
called her intermewing. Treading is called caw#g, ſhe he 
When ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after her legs, aud knels 
then the other, it is called mantling. Her dung is called If the 
muting; when ſhe mutes a good way from her, the Is let he 
laid to ice; and when the does it directly down, inſtead make 
of yerking backwards, ſhe is faid to „lime; and if i be 2 
in drops, it is called dropping. When ſhe, as it welt ON 
ſneezes, it is called /ax:ing. When ſhe raies and ſhakes at it 
herſelf, ſhe is ſaid to rue, When, after mantling, [ts * 
eroſſes her wings together over her back, ſhe is ſaid © I 
warble. _ „ Po | | 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind. When, ou pe; 
\ ſeizing, ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to 22 her jo 
When ſhe raiſes a fowl aloft, and at length deen 1 

it to the ground, it is called trulſing. When, wage . apy 
ſhe deſcends to ſtrike her prey, it is called. pg. bs 9 5 
ſhe flies out too far from the game, ſhe is laid to r UW 7 
AY: | | flies at pyes. cou M 
When, forſaking her proper game, ſhe bY When HAWS 
&c. that chance to croſs her, it is called a check. = Une: 
miſſing the fowl, ſhe betakes herſelf to the ven 43 - ho 4 
ſhe is ſaid to fy on head. The fowl or game | iledby the 
is called the quarry. The dead body of 4209s zy with mall a 
the bawk, is called a pet. When ſhe lies an) the ane 
_ the quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry. When, in ws herſelf HAWSP 
turns two or three times on the wing, to en 1 yy, conſiſt 
before ſhe ſeizes, it is called canceliering. 4 ruff. The fervins 
the prey, yet does not truſs it, it 15 Ges ade fore-th 
making a hawk tame and gentle, 28 Cs . Wawsp 
'Fhe bringing her to endure company, 5 ple to 2 you under! 
old — 3 2 5 fly and ſet example 5 the lies 
one, is called a make PawWR» — 1WsE, 
The reclaiming, manning, and bringing Age of tles. fraordir 
ſport, are not eaſily brought to any Prec. d obſervance ask, 


hey conſiſt in a numberot little practices 0g, to po⸗ 
calculated to familiarize the falconer t bold and ſoul 
cure the love thereof, &c. The princpa ©. the birds 
dation which the falconer has to work wo 
ſtomach. This great principle of apP*"_bliquel to what 
uſe of a hundred ways, to lead ebe to divert na 
he would have from her: all he can de 8 (es, to mile 
wwe, and make her ſubſervient to his Pur 
it the intereſt of the bird, either re 50 
what the falconer requires of her. , 
dent, will be different, according wa 


tion of the bird to be managed. 


Isk, 


ſhe is to be carefully nurſed and brought 


s. 
- her natural tamene | 
7 ene pn or ramage-hawk, needsno nurſing; 


laiming; 


rought down from her wildneſs, and habi- 
1 to another courſe of life; and in purſuance of her 
09 ens and intercſts, ſhe 1s to be made ſubject to 


ſter. | 
thoſe ee 42 a haggard falcon, they begin with ſhut- 
2055 up from the light, by pulling a hood over her 


ez, and fixing her by a creance, which makes her more | 
eyes, 


acceſſible. 
The next thing is, 
up, often ſtroking her, ſe 
ing her about; unhooding, : 
again; and wy for eight or nine days, 
ri to NECP» ; : 
1 705. he is to be kept ſharp ſet, but to .be fre- | 
vently fed with a little at a time, unhooding her for the 
f pole; and, when unhooded, the voice 1s to be conti- | 
nually uſed to her, that ſhe may learn it and that the 
hearing of the voice may naturally put her in hopes of 
being ted, This done, ſhe is to be invited to come from 
the pearch to the fiſt, by unſtriking her hood, ſhewing 
her ſome meat, uſing the voice, and calling her till ſhe 
come to it, and feed thereon. If ſhe ſtill refuſe, keep 
der harp ſet till ſhe will do it. Proceed then to bring 
her to the Jure, by giving her to ſome perſon to hold, and 
calling ber with a lure, well garniſhed with meat on both 
| fdes, and give her a bit: uſe her to this for fix or ſeven 
days; aſter which, tempt her to come gradually farther 
and farther off to the lure, waving it, and caſting it 
round your head, &c. and if ſhe come to it roundly, re- 
ward her; in three or four days more call her to your 
lure, well garniſhed as above, as far as it is poſſible for 
her to ſee or hear you; and ſet her looſe from all her 
furniture. | 


eig to be 


to handle her frequently; taking her 
ſetting her on the hand, and car- 
and preſently hooding her 
withour ever ſuf- 


. The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may | 
go with her into the fields, and whiſtle her off your hit, 
* to ſee whether ſhe will rake out, or no: if ſhe mount and 
a fly round you in circles, as a good hawk ought to do, 
& ater two or three turns call to her with your voice, and 
"I fling out the Jure about your head, and upon her ſtoop- 
ir ing or coming to it, give her a chicken, or pigeon, and 
n let her kill and feed thereon. Being thus far initiated, 
| give her firſt ſtones every evening, to prepare her body | 
he for caſtings ; and then caſtings, to cleanſe and ſcour her | 
'is body, and make her eager. This courſe continue, till 
nr K * endewed and muted enough to enter upon bu- 
nd 'hnels. N | 215 S 5 
led If the hawk be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, | 
is let her lure be a reſemblance of that fort of game; and 
ad make a practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her 
be thercon, or on a train of the ſame kind; calling her, 
e when feeding, as if ſhe were called to the lure. Add, 
\kes that it may be proper to feed her in ſuch ſort of places 
e as thoſe her game is chiefly to be found in. 
1 0 To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well- 
quarried hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or | 
aſter plaſh; this done, reward, hood, and ſet her; and taking 
hes » foung NN Ly 1 Fe bow-ſliot up the wind, looſe 
wi hood, and ſoftly whiſtle her off the fiſt, till the have |. 
loft, rouſed, or muted ; then let her fly with her head into the 
(hen wind, and when ſhe is at a proper height, let go a fowl | | 
ral y we _ 9 Hoop and truſs,:. See Fil cott. 
os, dee Hauu. 55 | | 
rhen;  HAWSE, or Haus, denotes the ſituation of the cable 
heck, before the ſhip's ſtem, when ſhe is moored with two an- 
es a chors out from forward; viz. one on the ſtarboard, and 
edby the other on the larboard bow. Hawſe denotes alſo any | 
with mall diſtance a-head of a {hip, or between her head and | 
Jr ve anchors employed to ride her. 5 
elle 1 2 or HaLsER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope 
— * — 4 os onde 4. being a kind of pay aan, | 
ning · ore. rouds, to warp a ſhiſ _ 5 . 3 e 
An SES, or . in 4 55, AN ah les | 
| under her head, dh in a Ship, are two round holes 
Jou 5 ad, through which the CaBLEs paſs when 
tothe sp, "he bs urn 5 er Fs 22 7 T 
= trordinary tf 9 18 n the cable endures an ex- 
3 ASE . 8 
pos ave wh. Ry th —_ — ws. above the water. | 
16 ng tons. : ntwiſting of two cables, which | 
115 about one ay, e oy 2awſes, are entangled or twiſted 
übe cho, withour r, directing the cables to their an- 
_—_ Laws, 4,1 * yung athwart the ſtern, 
"rt u- | orbear a p 5 on that the cables lie acroſs the ſtern, 
"pak = works 5 ers ſo as to be rubbed or chafed by 
do Wok. , | 
be wer a" * 2 8 IA wsRffull, at ſea, See RIDE. 
oy” cable may be _ 7 hen there is reaſon to ſuſpect the | 
beck o let anche. etted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, 
10 freſh the | * endure the ſtreſs. This they call to 


-— 


HAY 


Freſhing the hawſe is alſo uſed when new 
upon the cable in the haw/e. 

HawsE, riding upon the, is when any weighty ſubſtance 
lies acroſs, or falls directly before the haw/e. . | 

Ha w $E-pteces, denote the foremoſt timbers of a ſhip, whoſe 
lower ends reſt upon the knuckle-timber, or the foremoſt 
of the cant-timbers. They are generally parallel to the 
ſtem, having their upper ends ſometimes terminated by 
the lower part of the beak-head; and otherwiſe, by the 


top of the bow, particularly in ſmall ſhips and mer- 
chantmen. 1 


HAWITIHORN, in Botany. See Mx DLAR. | 
HAY, in Agriculture, is a general name for any kind of 
graſs, cut and dried for the food of cattle. 
Whatever uplands are deſigned to be mowed for hay, are 
to be ſhut up in the beginning of February, and no cattle 
ſuffered to come upon them afterwards ; but the mea- 
dows and marſh-lands, where the graſs grows quicker, 
need not be ſhut up till April, except the ſpring be bad 
and many farmers feed thoſe meadows which are in dan- 
ger of overflowing, till the firſt of May, and then ſhut 
them up for mowing. 8 | 
In ſpring, the ſtones, ſticks, and all other kinds of foul- 
neſs that lie upon the land, are to be picked up, and the 
mole-hills all levelled and ſpread, becauſe they hinder the 
mowers. If the meadows lie uneven, or if they have 
been trodden down in winter, they ſhould be rolled all 
over with a large wooden roller; the mowers will then 
be able to cut much cloſer ; for this, and the quantity of 
the hay, will very well anſwer the trouble, 35 
The time of mowing the graſs muſt be proportioned to 
its ripeneſs; nothing can be more prejudicial to the crop, 
than the cutting it too ſoon, becauſe the ſap is not then 
fully come out of the root; and ſuch graſs when gdried- 
into hay, ſhrinks up almoſt into nothing. It 1s very 
wrong alſo to let it ſtand too long; for when the ſeed has 
been ripened, and is ſhed, the moiſture of the ſap all 
dries away out of the ſtalks, and they become no better 
than ſo much ſtubble, as is plainly ſeen by thoſe graſſes 
which grow in hedges, and not being mowed, die away 
after they have perfected their ſeed, and become taſte- 
leſs, and very different from hay. The middle or latter 
end of June is the general ſeaſon for mowing ; and the 
red flowers of the honey-ſuckle beginning to wither, ge- 
nerally give the farmer notice that the time is coming on. 
But he may be more aſſured of this, by the tops or heads 
of the graſs looking full, bending downwards, and look- 
ing brown: it is then in the proper ſtate to be cut down. 
If there is great plenty of the hay, and it he thick in the 
ſwarth, the hay-makers ſhould follow the mowers, and 
turn the ſwarths as they cut them, unleſs there ſeems 
danger of wet weather; but in that caſe it is better to 
let them lie in the ſwarth. At night it muſt be made up 
into little cocks, and theſe in the morning muſt be ſpread 
again and turned, ſo that the other ſide may wither. Af- 
ter this it is to be made into ſmall cocks again, and the 


pieces are laid 


next day it is to be ſpread again, and drawn into long 


rows, which they call wind-rows. From theſe it is to be 
made up into large cocks after a little drying; and thefe 
large ones, if any wet comes, are to be ſpread open once 
again before they are carried in. „„ 
Mowing of land too often, and continuing it too long, are 
a very great prejudice to it, unleſs it have the advantage 


farmer who has not this advantage to his lands, ſhould 
feed them once in two or three years, inſtead of making 
hay from them, unleſs he chooſes to lay on manure con- 
ſtantly to keep them in heart. Feeding the hay-lands is 
the ſame ſort of reſpite that fallowing 1s to corn-lands, 
both very neceſſary and advantageous. See LUCERNE, 
'- SAINTFOIN, and I'REFOIL.. | | 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that by ſurrounding glaſſes with refuſe 
hay, well preſſed and uniformly wetted, it would for ſe- 
veral days afford ſuch a heat, as rendered that of horſe- 
dung uſeleſs. Works abr. vol. i. p. 72. 5 
It is well known that hay laid up in wet ſtacks, often 
takes fire. Hence» the cuſtom. of the 2ncients to place 
their hay-/tacks, or Fenilia, out of their villages. TE 
Infuſions of hay, or any other vegetable production in 
water, will, after ſome days, yield a ſort of whitiſh ſcum 
or motherineſs, which will appear on the ſurface, and, 
when examined by the microſcope, will be found to con- 
tain an inexpreſſible number of minute living creatures, 
or ANIMALCULES, of various ſizes, forms, and kinds. 
Many of theſe are the ſame with ſome of. the animals in 
pepper-water ; ſor there are ſome which are found indif- 
ferently in all watery fluids expoſed to the air, 'The moſt 
common ſort are oval, fomewhat reſembling an ant*Segg. 
in ſhape. Theſe run to and fro with great velocity; and 
they will occaſionally ſtop, and turn ſeveral times with 
ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs round their own axis. This kind of 
motion is owing to a number of legs or fins with. which 
they are furniſhed, placed in a circular order; and the 
3 ſame 


of being fed and renewed by land floods at times. The 


HA z 


tame motion is obſerved in many other animalcules. 
here is another kind very like the former, except that 
hey have one end conſiderably ſharper than the other; 
and they always move with the ſharp end foremoſt; they 
are moſtly tranſparent, but ribbed longitudinally like a 
melon z others are only tranſparent at their ſmaller end; 
theſe have no legs nor fins. Another ſort are alſo found | 
in theſe infuſions, which are 5 as long as thoſe of 
the largeſt ſize in pepper-water; they are very nimble, | 
and have a power of contracting and extending them- 
ſelves as they ſwim along. Theſe have feveral feet, vi- 
ſible at the end, which ſeems to be the fore-part, which | 
are moſt diſtinguiſhable as the water dries up, and the 
body of the animal ſhrinks into a globular form. There | 
is another ſpecies of theſe animals, whoſe bodies are 
herical, but pointed like a pear, and reſembling blad- 
ders filled with water, in which a great number of dark 
rticles are obſerved in continual agitation, I he motion 
of theſe animals is chiefly a revolving one, which they | 
perform a hundred times in a minute, firſt one way, and 
then the contrary, without moving a hair's breadth out 
of their place ; but they are able alſo, when they pleaſe, 
to move backwards and forwards very nimbly. Animal- 
| cules in the ſhape of eels are often met with in theſe in- 
fuſions, and in many other liquors ; their ſize is extremely | 
different, ſome of them being an hundred times larger 
than others. Baker's Micr. 1743. p. 77, &c. | 
Hav-market. Carts of hay which ſtand to be ſold in the 
hay-market, are to pay 3d. per load towards paving and 
repairing the ſtreet; and ſhall not ſtand loaden with hay 
aſter three o'clock in the afternoon, &c. on pain of for- 
feiting 55. Hay ſold in London, &c. between the firſt 
of June and the laſt of Auguſt, being new hay, is to 
weigh ſixty pounds a trufs; and old hay, during the re- 
mainder of the year, fifty-ſix pounds, under the penalty 
of 25. 6d. for every truſs offered to ſale. 2 W. & M. 
cap. 6. 8 & 9 W. cap. 4. 31 Geo. Il. cap. 40. 
Har-worms. Beſide the ſmall worms or animalcules bred 
in water, in which hay has been infuſed, which are only 
the objects of microſcopical obſervations, we find that it 
is a proper nidus of itſelf, ſometimes, for a much larger 
ſpecies of inſect called the hay-wrm, whofe origin and 
changes have not, as yet however, been properly ob-| 
ſerved. An animal which can be produced from the egg, 
and grow to its full ſize during the ſhort time that hay is 
left in the field in making, muſt be very quick in its 
growth; but yet it is found that multitudes of ſuch are | 
produced, though probably few come to perfeCtion, the 


removing of the hay naturally deſtroying many. In the | 


Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of the | 
_ fame ſort of inſect breeding among cocks of barley while 
left in the field, many millions of them being diſcovered | 
together on ſtirring or lifting up the cocks with a cane. 
They are alſo found in the barns where barley is laid up, 
andare ſo numerous that they ſtrow the way the carts go 


that carry the barley home, by the multitudes that are | 


| ſhook off. They are about half an inch long, as thick as 
a pigeon's feather, and of a whitiſh colour ſhaded with 


_ Faint ſtripes of a yellowiſh brown. They have fourteen | 
feet, and ſeem evidently by all their marks to be true ca- 
1 an offenſive ſmell; and their ex- 
crements are hard white pellets of pure flour, like that of | | 3 
| ſhould the external air be excluded from them, WICH 
would occaſion their growing mouldy. Miller. 
No great uſe is made of the nut tree in medicine; re 
account the juli and nut ſhells to be reſtringent 07 hi“. 


terpillars. They are o 


| 2 f whence it is plain that they eat the grain. 
Har, Burgundian, in Botany. See Snail TRETOIL. 
Hay, Haya, or Hare, a fence or incloſure, formed of 


rails; wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, &c. were anciently | 


ſurrounded. | 


Har is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park itſelf ; and ſome- | : 


times for a hedge, or a place hedged round. _ 


Has alſo denote a particular kind of nets, for the taking | 


of rabbets, hares, &c. | 
_ HAYBOTE, HE DG BOT E, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a mulct, 


or recompence, for hedge breaking; or rather, a right to 
take wood neceſſary for making hedges either by a tenant | 


for life, or for years, though not expreſſed in.the grant 

or leaſe. : | 

It is mentioned in the Monaſt. tom. ii. pag. 134. Et con- 

cedo ei, ut de boſco mes heybot, &c. In the ſame place, 
huſbote ſignifies a right to take timber to repair the houſe. 

See Bork. eg | | SS 

HAYWARD, or Haw ar, a keeper. of the common herd 

of cattle of a town; who is to to look that they neither 


break nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is | 


ſworn in the lord's court for the due performance of his 

office. See AGILLAKIUS, 

HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, is very pro- 

etly ſo called, ſince it ſpeedily makes a man, or undoes 
im. 

It is played with only two dice; and as many may play 

at it as can ſtand round the largeſt round table. | 
Two things are chiefly to be obſerved, viz. main and 


H Az 


mer, or main, to the other gameſters. ü 
main thrown above nine, nor under hve ; { by cM be ty 
ſeven, eight, and nine, are the only mat 4 
zard. Chances and nicks are from fourt 
is a chance to nine, five to eigbt, ſix to ſeven, f 
fix, eight to five; and nine and ten a chance k — 
ſeven, and eight: in ſhort, four, five, fx fu ire, bx, 
nine, and ten,. are chances to any main if wh eight, 
nick it not. Now nicks are either when th re eſe 
the ſame with the main, as five and five, or th e 
ſix and twelve, ſeven and eleven, eight and road "oy o 
obſerve, that twelve is out to nine, ſeven 0 Fea 
eleven is out to nine, eight, ſx, and five; and ar = 
and duce-ace, are out to all mains whatever, 1 
But to illuſttate this game by a few examples: f 
the main to be ſeven, and the caſter throws five . 8 
is his chance; be then throws again, and if five _ 34 
he wins all the money ſet him; but if ſeven is * = 
he mult pay as much money as there is on the 3 
again, if ſeven be the main, and the caſter throws Pty 
or a nick, he ſweeps away all the money on the abe; 
but if he throws a chance, as in the firlt eaſe he * 
_ throw again : laſtly, if ſeven be the main, and the caſte 
| throws ames-ace, duce-ace, or twelve, he is out: but if 
he throws from four to ten, he hath a chance; though 
they are accounted the worſt chances on the dice, 28 1 
ven is reputed the beſt and eaſieſt main to be flung. Four 
and five are bad throws (the former of which, being 
called by the tribe of nickers, little dick-fiſner) as having 
only two chances, viz. trey- ace and two duces, or tre 
_ duce and quater- ace; whereas ſeven hath threc chanees, 
viz. cinque-qduce, ſice ace, and quater-trey. Nine and 
ten are in the like condition with four and five; having 


{ 
as flung at i 


| only two chances. Six and eight have indeed the fame | 


number of chances with ſeven, viz. three; but expe- 
rienced gameſters nevertheleſs preſer the ſeven, on ac- 
count of the difficulty to throw the doublets, two qua- 
ters, or two treys. It is alſo the opinion of moſt, that at 
the firſt throw the caſter hath the worſt of it. On the 
whole, hazard is certainly one of the moſt bewitching 
and rumous games played on the dice. Happy, there- 
fore, the man who either never heard of it, or who has 
reſolution enough to leave it off in time. See De 
Moivre's Doct. of Chances, p. 160, &c. See Chaxck, 
and GAMING. | ; 7 
HAZLE, or Nu T-tree, Corylus, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
hath male and female flowers growing at remote diſtances 
on the ſame tree; the male flowers are produced in long 
ſcaly catkins, having no petals, but eight ſhort ſtamina 


included in the future bud, fitting cloſc to the branches, 
having a thick two-leaved perianthium ; theſe have no 
petals, but a ſmall round germen occupies the center, 
which afterward becomes an oval nut, ſhaved at the bale, 
and compreſſed at the top, ending in a point. Mile 
enumerates three ſpecies; the wild haze nut, the FiL- 
BERT, and the Byzantine nut. Eo 
All theſe ſorts may be propagated by layers, or by fow- 
ing theic nuts in February; which, in oider to prelerve 
them good, ſhould be kept in ſand in a moiſt cellar, 
where the vermin cannot come to deſtroy them; n0r 


ing; the kernels are hard of digeſtion, and dune 
cauſing ſhortneſs of breath and wheezing 3 Jet au e 
ſion made of them with mead, is commended for ane 
gry courh. 0 7-5: e 
ben 1e more nourifhing than nuts; and are by ſome 
eſteemed pectoral. eule 1 
all times with every age and conſtitution, prov! 
be a good ſtomach. James. 
Nuts and filberts will purge w 
quantities. The cream of thefe n 
and heat of urine ; emulſions may 
uercetan gave a gram of — mo 
mixed with an equal quantity of pre 
of the water of abe dee kes or corn popP)? 
the pleuriſy. en 
HA 45 et in Agriculture, a moderately comper, io 
much approaching to the nature of the e ga Du: 182 
indeed properly a ſpecies of it, but always | 
large quantity of a reſin- coloured ſand. 2 gala 
HAzLE-Hen, in Zoology, the name of a bir N 
ceous kind, common in the woods of or co WA 
ofed by many to be the ATTAGEN of. ine is all over 
t is of the ſize of a very (mall pullet 3 F.4 back 
erſectly white; its breaſt white variegate Jack, in dhe 
its throat is reddiſh, and under the bea our wit the 
male, but in the female, of the ſame 8 zeſt; 


ed there 


hen taken in conſiderable, 
uts is good for the ſtone, 
be made of them. 
ler of nut-ſhells, 


d coral, in 6 4 
I 


many all lup- 


chance; the latter belonging to the caſter, and the ſor- 
4 | 


faſtened to the fide of the ſcale ; the female flowers are | 


S 
The moderate uſe of them agre6s? 
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as on each fide of the head à white line; its 
a greyiſh brown, and its back and rump much 
ame colour with the partridge; its ſides arc of | 
of the + reddiſh brown, variegated with White; its 
ellowiſh ated with black, brown, and white, as 
wings T tail Tut that has an admixture of red. It is 
5 _— thick woods, and feeds on vegetables. Ray's 
calls 426. 
Ornitho08Y, i 1 hamamelis, a genus of the tetran- 
r claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is male 
-_ 2 in different plants z the male flowers have a 
2 1 empalement, ſour narrow petals which are 
ene and ſour narrow ſtamina which are ſhorter than 
wo by the female flowers bave a four-leaved involu- 
1 * which are four flowers, with a four-leaved co- 
dee empalement 3 they have four narrow petals, and 
bon neCtariums adhering to the petals ; in the center 1s 
fruated an oval hairy germen, which afterward becomes 
oval capſule fitting in the involucrum, having two 
ak each containing one hard, oblong, ſmooth. ſeed. 
We have but one ſpecies of this plant, a native of North 
America, which is rather preſerved in gardens for variety 
beauty» | 
Err 050 he uppermoſt or foremoſt part of the body 
of an animal. 
Pliny, and other of the ancient naturaliſts, ſpeak of a 
nation of people without heads, called DUEMMYES. 
We have accounts, in modern geographers and travellers, 
of people whoſe heads are as flat as the hand; it being the 
cuſtom among them to flatten the childrens heads, when 
new-born, by palling them through a preſs, or laying 
them between two planks with a conſiderable weight 
thereon. Theſe are ſaid to be the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Coſaquas, on the river Amazons, in South 
America. | 
Anatomiſts account the head of man the firſt or upper- 
molt venter ; being that which comes laſt in order of 
diſſection, becauſe its contents are not ſo ſubjeCt to cor- 


; it h 
head is of 


ruption as thoſe of the others. 

The head is divided into two parts : 
ria or ſcalp, being that part covered with hair. 

The ſecand ſmooth, or without hair, called the Face or 
dilape; b the Latins, vultus; and by the Greeks, pro- 
ſepmn, q. l iooking forward. CR, | 
The former is ſubdivided into four, viz. the Front or 
forchead, which is reputed the moſt humid, called by 
phylicians the /inciput, q. d. ſummun caput, | 


The hind or back-part, called occiput; by the Greeks, | 


17%; becauſe all the nerves, which among them are 
called 3yz;, ariſe from this part. OT 

The middle or top-part, called the cr9wn of the Head, 
and by anatomiſts vertex, d vertendo, becauſe the hair 
turns round there. | | 


Laſtly, The ſides are called the temples, tempora, as be- 


ing the places where the 
and diſcover the age. | 


The bone or baſis of the head 


hair firſt begins ro turn grey 


| leſſer bones. | „„ 
The bone of the forehend is called 55s frontis, or puppis, 
or cgronale, or verecundum | 
Are fad to be frontle/s. 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os /incipitis or bregma. 
The hone of the back of the bead, 9: occtpitis or prove. 
And thoſe of the temples, temporalia, or ſa temporis. 
Thoſe bones rethc 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, viz. 
the eze, car, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted 
with its ue | 
The 
pen 


ele 


heul is moved by ten pair of muſcles, viz. the par 
am, complexum, refum majus externum, rectum minus 
num, obliquum ſuperius, obiiquum inferius, maſtoideum, 
Frum internum ma 
laterale, | | 
10. en deſcribed 8 its ref; pechive article. | 
ny i 0 of the. Phe condyloide apophyſes of the 
he = Wy, 8 glenoide cavitics, or articular foſſulæ of 
8 1 the emnences next theſe cavitics, 
ler ou 5 © apophyſes of the lower jaw, are all 
RE = i very white and [mooth cartilages, and 
, uc an interarticular or moveable cartilage 


In C. 1 * - . 
tang articulation of the lower jaw with the temporal 


cartilagi no 


* 


us ſeptum 
. * 4 
1 [mal] cartilaginous 
ne outer ear, 


and other cartilages of the noſe ; 
ring in each orbit, the cartilages 
= pare and thoſe which are joined to the os 
3 which ſce in their proper places. 
8 of the. The ligaments of the bones of 
* 2 theſe; thoſe between the oceipital condyles 
neck; «by Ns apophyſis of the firlt vertebra of the | 
: Mole between the os occipitis and the apophyſis 


entiformis 
of the ſecond v ; | 

| ertebra ; ge N 
OL, II. Ne 106. re 1a thoſe of the articu 


— 


the ſirſt, the calva- | 


| 1s called by one general | 
name, u or cranium, conſiſting of ſeveral parts or | 


; whence impudent perſons | 


are connected or Joined tagether by /wturcs, | 


14zes, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul. | 


ajus, rectum interaum minus, and reeumP} 


The remaining cartilages of the head are the | 
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lation of the lower jaw with the temporal bones; and 
thoſe by which the os hyoides is connected to the ſtyloide 
apophyſes. Jo theſe muſt be added the ligaments which 
connect the cartilages of the ear, thoſe of the noſe, the 
imall cartilaginous pulleys. of the orbits, and the ciliary 
cartilages. | 
The ligaments of the occipital condyles reſemble thoſe of 
the vertebtæ, and conſiſt of a ſtrong texture of liga- 
mentary filaments, placed cloſe by each other, round the 
whole articulation, and fixed by one end in the occipital 
bone, by the other in the ſuperior apophyſis of the firſt 
vertebra, and ſurrounding the capſular ligaments. 
The ligaments which go from the os occipitis to the apo- 
pbyſis dentiformis are very thick, and diſpoſed in ſeparate 
faſciculi, which afterwards unite, and the ligaments of 
the articulation of the lower jaw are very ſtrong, and 
diſpoſed and inſerted in ſuch a manner as thoſe by which 
the clavicle is inſerted into the ſternum. They are fixed, 
by one extremity, round the glenoide cavity, or articular 
loflula and eminence of each temporal bone, by their 
middle, round the interarticular cartilage, and by the 
other extremity round each condyle of the lower jaw. 
- Winſlow's Anatomy, vol. i. p. 151. | 
Heap, the diſeaſes of the, are often miſtaken; even by 
phyſicians, for thote of other parts. Mr. Lieutand, of 
the French academy, gives an extraordinary caſe of this 
kind. A man had a fever, with a violent diſorder of the 
head; he afterwards was ſcized with a violent cough, and 
brought up a large quantity of matter: it was not doubt- 
ed but that this was from the lungs, and no one queſ- 
tioned but that the man had an abſceſs there. On open- 
ing the body, however, the lungs were found perfectly 
ſound, and all his diforder was found to be in his cad, 
where the ſphenoidal, frontal, and maxillary ſinuſes were 
found io full of matter, that they could contain no 
more. | V 
Some phyſicians tell us, that perſons who are ſubject to 
diforders of the head, ought not to take any food at night. 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Food and Diſcharges of Hu- 
man Bodies, 5. . 
M. Le Dran, in his Obſervations on Wounds of the Head, 
ſhews how much more dangerous the cafe is, when the 
_cranium does not break by violent blows, &c. than when 


it is fractured, becauſe of the greater commotion of the 


brain, &c. and therefore concludes it neceffary to per- 

form the operation of the trepan oftener than is com- 

monly practiſed. Med. Eff. Edinb. _ | 

M. Winſlow has given us ſome very particular and cu- 
rious remarks on the motions of the head and neck, in 

the Memoires de VAcad. Royale des Sciences, an. 1730. 
HEAD, wlcers of the. There are ſeveral ulcers which the 
hairy part of the head is ſubject to, and which the writers 
in medicine have diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral names of 
tinee, fat, and achores; though they do not all agree 
about the determinate ſignification of each of thoſe words. 
By the term Zavus, however, we now generally under- 
ſtand ſuch uicers of the head as are full of cavities like 
a honeycomb ; by achores, thoſe which are full of ſmall 
holes, and contain a moderately viſcid humour. Many 
call theſe diforders by the common name of tinea, be- 
cauſe, from the abundance of ſmall holes in them, they 
make the head look like a moth-eaten garment ; but this 


is a vague ſigniſication of the word, and we uſually now 


underſtand it, in a more determinate ſenſe, to mean a 
large and dry ſcab, to which the heads of children are 
ſubject, and which is full of thick foul fcales, and very 
offenſive to the ſmell. This ſometimes alfo extends it- 
ſelf to the face, in which caſe it is called crnu/ta laben. 
It is often of a mild and benign nature, but is tometimes 
very ill-conditioned and dangerous. There is alſo a yet 
worſe kind of tinea than this, which covers the whole 
hairy ſcalp with an ath-coloured thick cruſt, attended 
with a violent itching and grievous ſtench : this is gene— 
rally very difficult of cure, and the perſons afflicted with 
it hare generally a pale unhealthy countenance z it much 
more frequently aſfects young perſons than adults, and is 
generally occalioned either by the nurſe's irregular courſe 
of life, or the child's being uſed to foul feeding. Some- 
times allo ulcers of this kind, from the ſame. cauſes, 
break out in adults, and are very difficult to cure; theſe 
much reſemble the leproſy : and in the pox, it is common 
to find the head and ſace, particularly the forchead, fpread 
with dry ſcabs and ſcabby ulcers. 5 


When ulcers of theſe kinds are flight, gentle purges, 


with the addition of calomel, thould be given at proper 
intervals, adminiſtering between whiles, to adults, the 
decoctions of the woods, with the ſweetening powders. 
Infants at the breaſt may take diaphoretic powders, and 
their nurſes ought to proſecute the other methods. Ex- 
ternally it is proper to ule cream, with a {mall quantity 
of ceruls mixed in it, or the oil of eggs or of wax, with 
the elecampane oinument, or that of ceruſs or the dia- 


10 4 pompholygos, 
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pompholygos. And if the ulcers are of a worſe kind, 
doſes of calomel are to be given more frequently, and 
a little crude quickſilver may be added ro the external 
applications with great ſueceſs. But in worſe caſes, and 
where mercurials may not be employed, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take off all the hait; this may be done either 


dy degrees or at once, by means of a pitch plaſter ſpread 


upon ſtrong cloth, and applied all over the fcalp after 
the hair has been cut pretty ſhort. When a plaſter of 
this kind has lain on twelve, or four and twenty hours, 
the method is to pull it off at once, and it brings away 
with it both all the hair and the ſcabs. This, though a 
py method, 1s however a very harſh one, and cannot 

e done without great pain and effuſion of blood. When 


the plaſter is taken off, the blood is to be wiped away 


with dry lint, and then the Head anointed with oil of 


bricks, and a ſmall admixture of oil of wax among it, 
and afterwards the whole ſcalp ſhould be covered with 
a plaſter of frogs ſpawn, with a ſmall admixture of cam- 
phor. This dreſſing ſhould be repeated every day, till 
the injured parts are clean, and then they may be healed 
with the oil of eggs and eſſence of amber. 
dicines, to ſweeten the blood, and a regularity of diet, 
. ſhould alſo be obſerved at the fame time; a mixture of 


crude antimony and flour of brimſtone ſerve well for | 


this purpoſe, and ſhould be given for ſome time before 
the external remedies, here directed, are employed. 
_  Heilter's Surgery, p. 268. 

Heap, water in the. See HYDROCEPHALUS. 


Heap of fiſh, caput piſcium. The head, in the fifh kind, 
is ſo very various in its ſhape and figure, that it makes | 
one of the great articles of their diſtinction and cha- 


racters. The head is always ſingle, and placed at the 


anterior extremity of the body; but its proportion or 
ſize, as well as figure, is very various in the ſeveral kinds. 


Its differences in figure are five. 


1. It is, in ſome fiſhes, cathetoplateous; that is, its ſides | 


feem ſqueezed together, and its perpendicular meaſure, 


for this reaſon, is greater than its tranſverſe meaſure. | 
We have inſtances of this in the pearch, the cyprini, 


and in ſeveral others. = | 
2. In others it is plagioplateous; that is, depreſſed ſo 
that its top and bottom ſeem to have been ſqueezed down- 


wards upon one another. Hence its horizontal breadth is 
greater than its perpendicular, and it is, in all reſpeQs, the | 
_ contrary to the other head. The conger, the ſturgeon, and | 
the ray-ſiſh, give us evident inſtances of this fort of head. 
2. In ſome fiſhes the head is evidently rounded and cy- 


lindcic, as in the petromyzz. | 
4. The head 1s, in ſome, ſmooth, as is the cafe of moſt 


fcorpznz, the cotti, and the legyri. 


The differences with reſpect to proportion are alſo very | 


great. The head, in reſpect of the reſt of the body, is, 
in ſome, 1. Narrower than the middle of the body, as 


an the cyprini, ſalmons, mackrel, pearch, &c. 2. In| 
Iome it is broader than the middle of the body, as in the 
cotti, ſiluri, &c. And, 3. In others it is about equal 
to the middle of the body in breadth, as in the clarias. | 
For the differences of the mouths of fiſhes, ſee MourRH. 


The bones of the head, in all animals, deſerve great at- 
tention 3 and in fiſh particularly, as they are more nu- 
merous in theſe than in other creatures. They differ 


much allo in the various kinds of fiſh, in number, figure, 


and ſituation. As to number, 1. They are fewer than 
viſual in the cetaceous and cartilaginous kinds. 2. In the 


ſpinoſe ſiſnes, in general, they are very numerous; the 
bones in the head of the perca fluviatilis of Bellonius will 
ſerve as an inſtance of this. The number is not the ſame 


in the ſeveral kinds that feem neareſt allied. In the fiſh 


laſt mentioned there are no leſs than eighty: there are 


ſive in tbe tongue, one oblong one in the anterior part, 
and four ſhorter in the hinder part; there are four in 


the lower jaw, two on each fide; the oſſa hypophthal- 


mica are ten on each ſide, four are ſmall, and of diffe- 
rent figures from the reſt ; the membrana branchioſtega 


contains on each fide ſeven of them; the offeous laminæ, 


behind the eyes, are four on each ſide ; the upper jaw 


conſiſts of four bones, two on each fide; the noſtrils 


have each one bone placed below them; the bones of 


the palate are four, three of theſe are ſmall and ſtand 
forwards, the other is long and ſhaped like a pickax-head, 
and extended all over the palate z the middle of the an- 


terior bone is nicely articulated with this; there is, be- 
{ide this, a cartilaginous bone, of a very ſingular figure, 


extended under the bones of the palate, almoſt to the | 


end of the ſnout ; this has on each ſide an angular bone 


faſtened to it, and under that end which is neareſt the 


ſnout there is yet another placed, which is of a very 
ſingulat figure. 

The bones that cover the Head above are four; the two 
anterior ones are ſmall; the two poſterior ones are long, 


Internal me- 


hihesz but in others it is rough and aculeated, as in the | 
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and ſo broad, that they cover the gag. 
head and cranium. The bones of des Part 
in number; that which is neareſt the deen are eleven 
and has ſeveral apophyſes and cavities - enter is inge 
part of this there are contained two oblon in the lower 
bones, of almoſt a ſtony hardneſs; all the N pa Oat ln 
and all of very fingular and remarkable figy we nale, 
Ichthyolog. SUTES, Artedi 
HEAD is alfo applied in a general ſenſe 
uppermoſt or principal e of 7 5 to the 
| guratively, when ſpeaking of communities to 6 or fi. 
| Fior; and, when referred to place or priont © ſupe. 
| ſtation or poſition which is moſt honourable ſs ib fat 
HEAD, in Architecture. Heads are uſed as _ 
ſculpture or carved work, frequently fervin 5 > 
of an arch or plat-band, and other occaſions "oy 
"Theſe heads uſually repreſent ſome of the heath 
nities, virtues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their at 
The heads of beaſts are alto uſed in places ſaitah 
to: as a bullock's or theep's head, for a ſhamble 
| | , 8 Or 
market-houſe ; a dog's, for a kennel; a deer'sor þ 1 
for a park or foreſt; or a horſe's, for a ſtable, & Y 
In the metopes of the friezes, and other parts of tens 
antique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations 
bullocks or rams heads flayed, as a ſymbol of the fl ; 
fices offered there. 2 a 
In Heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, Kc. ar 
borne in armoury, either full-faced and in front orf Fo 
. . * 5 Ide- 
faced and in profile, which mult be diſtinguiſhed in bl. 
zoning. RET : 0 
Among Medalli/?s, the different heads on ancient coing are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof. See Me. 
DAL. | 
In the imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it 
is uſually a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one 
of the children of one, or the preſumptive heir of the 
empire. | | 
Though we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Czfars, 
and never reigned, being crowned with laurel or adorned 
with a diadem 3 as, on the contrary, we have ſome em- 
perors heads entirely bare. | N 
The heads which are covered, are either cotered with 3 
diadem or a crown, or a {imple caſk or a veil, or with 
ſome other foreign covering ; whereof the diadem is the 
moſt ancient. The fenate firſt granted it to Julius Cxſar 
to wear the laurel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after 
Fim. | | | | 
The heads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
ſpecial ſymbol thereof ny 
HEaD is alſo uſed for the horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, 
Harts mew, or caſt their heads, every year, and get new 
ones. N 3 5 
The old hart or buck caſts his head ſooner than the 
young; and the time is about the month of February or 
March. Having caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw 
into the thickets, hiding themſelves in convenient places 


en div. 
tributes, 
le there. 


——— 


. | 5 
After they have mewed, they begin to button again 1 
March or April, 1. e. to ſhoot out new horns, which at 
firſt appear like little branches. 1 
Note, if a hart be gelt before he have a ra, he 2 
never bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a fach 
| he will never after mew or caſt it. If only one of bis 
teſticles be taken out, it is ſaid he will want 2 horn by 
that fide ; and that if one of the teſticles be only ur 
up, he will want the horn of the oppoſite ſide. * 
The age of a hart or deer is uſuali) reckoned p 
number of heads. A deer of the ſirſt head, of the Ieeon 
head, &c. VETS 1 regs ; 
At one year they have nothing but bunches, 1 
ficators, of horns to come. The ſecond 22 . 
pear more perfectly, but ſtraight and ſimple: Wh! fallow 
the firſt head, properly called broches, and, ds ; = 
deer, pricks. The third year they grow into a 6005 
or four, fix, or eight ſmall branches. At note \ 
they bear eight or ten. At the fifth, ten 0! 5 ear theſ 
the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen. At the r 2 7 
bear their heads beamed, branched, and father, bu 
much as they will bear; never multiplying me 
only growing in magnitude. 
The names and diverſities 0 
guage, are as follow : ; TED 
| The part that bears the antlers, 10% ein aeg, 
called the beam, and the little ſtreuks 1 0 J dee 
that which is about the cruſt of one well, form 
pearls ; and that which is about the * Ye ref 
like little pearls, is called pears bigget ? 1 the bul 
| bur is next the head, and that which 1s 1 the ſecond 
| called pearls : the firſt branch is called an! 1; til jo 


9 


— 


— 


f heads, in- che hunting la 
and tops, » 


hi 
1 


g wards 
fur-antler ; all the reſt which grow after coins 


near good water, &c. and far from the annoyance of 


H E A 


are called croches. 


| o by ſeveral names. The firſt head is 
The [gee Nene the croches are ranged in 
cli f a crown; the ſecond is called a palmed top, be- 
Sir hs croches are formed like a man's hand. In all 
e which hear not above three or four, the croches 
beads laced aloft, all of one height, in form of a cluſ 
. nuts, are called heads of ſo many croches. All 
wy which bear two on the top, or have their croches 
pads WO ee called forked heads. All heads which have 


Gam, or the antlers, royals, and croches, turned 
downwards contrary to the other heads, are called „mple 
7 brads, See HUNTING. 

Heap is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. | 
I [n this ſenſe we ſay, to ofter a reward for a man's head. 

, In proſcriptions, there is a price ſet on a man's head. 

. Capitation denotes a tax laid upon each head, called alſo 
1d hcad-money. 1 5 d | 

: 929 in the Military Art. Head of the camp is the front 

or loremoſt part of the ground an army is encamped on, 

in or that which advances moſt towards the field or enemy. 
of The head of the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. | 

le Jn the like —_— we rad nn head of Ds Fes the _ 

" the ſap, of the Works, XC. meanin e jronts, Or tnote 
re 455 5 4 enemy, and fartheſt * the body of the 
lee place. Gee TRENCH and ATTACK. 1 
Ia. The head of a horn work is that part contained between | 

the flanked angles of the two demi-baſtions 57 
Ire Hr: ap of a /hip or other veſſel, is the prow, or that part 
8 that goes foremoſt, including the bows on each ſide. 
far alſo denotes an ornamental figure erected on the 
i continuation of a ſhip's ſtem, as being expreſſive of her 
one name, _—_ 3 of war, po Rr 3 
the Kc. See Tab. Ship, fir. 2. lit. A. fig. 1. bit. L. 

Uzap, in the Aae, The perten required to the 
ars, head of a horſe are, that it be ſmall, narrow, lean, and 
ned dry. Horſes with a big, groſs head, are apt, by their 
on weight, to reſt and loll upon the bridle, and ſo to incom- | 

mode the rider's hand. A horſe with a large head can 
i 2 never look ſtately, unleſs he have a long 101 very well- 
rith turned neck, and place his head well. Horſes with groſs, 
the fat heads, much charged with fleth, are too often ſubject | 
ear to inhrmities of the eyes. „„ OE oe. | 
lter But the chief thing in a horſe's head is a good onſet, ſo | 


25 he may be able to bring his head into its natural fitua- 


one tion; which is, that all the fore-part, from the brow to | 


tae roſe, be perpendicular to the ground; ſo that if a 
uch, plummet were applied thereto, it would but juſt raze or 
ſhave it. See HoRSE. | | 


his neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt. 


the To give a horſe the head, ſee EcHAP PER. Deo | 
p j HEAD in, and likewiſe the hips, is a phraſe importing that | 
= you mult paſſage your horſe with his head and croupe in, 
1 . e. work him ſide-ways upon two parallel lines, at ſtep | 
E or trot, ſo that when the horſe makes a ſtep or volt, his 
we ſhoulders mark a pi/e or tread, at the ſame time that his 
: : haunches give the tract of another; and the horſe plying 

C1 4 or bending his neck, turns his head a little within the 
_— volt, and fo looks upon the ground he is to go over. 


hrad Mrs Heap is underſtood of a horſe with a black head | 
f bis and feet, the body being uſually of a roan colour. It is 


n on 95 uled by engineers, for a kind of boom or grenade | 
Fiel oy a cannon : in Aeraldry, for a repreſentation, 
ng yin profile, of a blackmocr's head, ſwathed or roll- 

| the of * a bandage; frequently borne as a crelt : 
1 158 10 7 as a cover or capital of an alembic, having 

| | weste 3 to convey the vapours raiſed by the fire into 
fer I Ky hn ir as a refrigeratory. In Muſic, the | 
y ape the pine my theorbo, or the like, is che place where 
nakes © rings pegs are ſcrewed, to ſtretch or flacken the 
allow * 2: | X | 
eu 3 in Z/ronomy, &c. is the aſcending NoDE 
on or other planet. 


a E A = 3 3 0 0 . o 
| Nur in Medicine. Phyſicians commonly diſtinguiſh 
they Ya-ach into two kinds, according to its degree and 


4, a ants The gentleſt kind, and which commonly af- 
r, but nd t ; ticular part of the head only, they call cephalalgia, 

rs more violent and obllinate cephalea z when the 
glu "1.18 on one (ide only, it is called HEMICRANI4A, and 


den it is a fixed 


wered with che e pain in the forehead, which may be co- 


py i US by/tericus nd of the thumb, it is called the cl A- 

"ters 0 h ö : . . 

ermed 2 ban 5 defined to be a pain in the head, proceed- 

om in thar nne, Pes Congeſtion of the blood and humours 

N F eas Part, which do not find any exit or paſſage from 
- They gen | 

fecond ot orally diſtinguiſh it alſo into two kinds, the 

il you The ze and the ſymptomatic, 

cos de idiopathic i 


s that which ariſes ſrom a plethora, and 


The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of 


"I" 


of urine attends it. 
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an Immediate congeſtion of blood or humours in the 


head. The ſymptomatic is that which ariſes from a fault 


in the prime viz, communicating with the head by means 
of the par vagum of nerves, or from a tranſlation of 
the humours to the head, in fevers or other diſorders. 
The diſtinction of the cephalalgia from the cephalæa is, 
that in the latter all the ſymptoms are more violent ; the 
cephalza alſo is uſually chronical and habitual ; the ce- 
phalalgia only returns at times, and has but ſhort periods. 
The ſimple cephalalgia is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the ve- 
nereal head-ach by the burning heat and ſenſation of ero- 
fon which attends the latter, which alſo is continual, or, 
at leaſt, never wholly ceaſes, and is always moſt violent 
in the night, when the body is at reſt, and is hotter than 
in the day. | 
The cephalalgia fometimes ſeizes on the whole head, but 
more uſually the forehead is the ſeat of it; very fre- 
quently alſo it is felt about the origin of the noſe, and a 


weight or preſſure and burning heat are felt in the os 


cribroſum, and often at the ſame time there is felt a vio- 
lent weight and preſſure in the bulbs of the eyes; not 
unfrequently a tooth-ach attends upon the cephalalgia, 
and when this is violent, the other abates in proportion. 
A noite and ringing in the ears are often alſo an attendant 
on it, and the eyes are often red and inflamed ; the face 
alſo looks red, and often turgid, but ſometimes it looks 
as remarkably pale, or has a redneſs irregularly ſpread 


cover it; both theſe caſes are from ſtrictures upon the 


veſſels. The veſſels of the neck and temples are often 
turgid. Women are very ſubject to this pain about 
the time of their menſtrual diſcharges, either before 
their eruption, or at any time on their diminution z 
ſometimes the Head. ach is attended with a vertigo, which 


gives proof of a very violent congeſtion, and ſome- 


times a binding of the bowels, and a ſlight ſuppreſſion 


People of a piethoric habit of body are more ſubject YL 
than others to this pain, and, in general, young people 


more than ſuch as are older, and women more than men; 


and perſons who live high, and drink much wine, and 
uſe little exerciſe, ſuffer much more by it than thoſe _ 


Who live lower, and uſe much labour and exerciſe. 


When the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilious habit, 
the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a conſiderable. 
heat of the part affected. When it proceeds from a cold 
phlegmatic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy 
pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs in the part: this kind 


is ſometimes attended with a degree of ſtupidity and 


folly. _ 


He aD-ach, cauſes of the. Among the natural and internal 


cauſes, the principal. are too great a quantity of blood, 
and a derivation of great quantities of it toward the head, 


with an intention of nature to relieve herſelf there by 


a hzmorrhage from the noſe. The external or acciden- 
tal means that may bring on this pain are very numerous : 
the natural and habitual evacuations of blood being ſup- 
preſſed, and of theſe particularly a bleeding at the noſe, 
the neglect of accuſtomed bleedings, ſweats prevented 


or repelled, and the omiſſion of purging, cuſtomary be- 


fore at certain periods of the year; great commotions of 
the body, or paſſions of the mind, eſpecially anger, drunk- 
enneſs with ſpirituous liquors of any kind, the attracting 
acrid fumes through the noſe, a ſudden cooling of the 


legs or feet, hanging down the head, looking long ob- : 
liquely at any object, wearing any thing tight about the 


neck, a tranſlation of the peccant matter toward the head 
in fevers, and a peculiar ſenſibility in the organs of ſmell- 
ing, whence perfumes give ſome perſons the head-ach ; 
and to all theſe are to be added an hereditary diſpoſition, 
or injuries from blows or concuſhons of the head long 
before. OE | | | 
Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulſion or 
retroceflion of the gout, the eryſipelas, the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. - 


Prognoftics from it. The head-ach is a pain rather trouble- 


ſome than dangerous in itſelf, but it too eaſily degene- 
rates into worſe complaints, and not unfrequently pre- 
ſages defects of the fight or hearing, or the gout; and 
in old age, lethargies, apoplexies, and paralytic diſorders. 
The head-ach often is cured by nature, by plentiful hæ- 
morrhages from the noſe, and ſometimes by inflamma- 
tory diſorders of the adjacent parts: it more eaſily leaves 
young people than old; and, indeed, where long ſettled 
upon a perſon, and become habitual, rarely gives way 
to any remedies. The head-ach often is ſymptomatic in 
continual and intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans : 
it is likewiſe a very common ſymptom in hyſteric and hy- 
pochondriac complaints. When the head-ach attends an 
acute fever, with pale ucine, it is an unfavourable ſymp» 
tom. 


Method of cure. The congeſtions of humours are to be de- 


rived from the ſuperior to the inferior pacts, and, wo | 
A 
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all things, the bowels are to be looſened by Ayſters and | 
purges, for they are uſually bound up in this diſorder. 

After this, medicines are to be given which will quiet 

the violent emotions of the blood; ſuch are powders of 
nitre, crabs-eyes, and ſome diaphoretics, with a little 

cinnabar, according to Stahl. When the blood is thick, 

a ſcruple of tartarum vitriolatum may be given every day 

with great ſucceſs. After theſe, the gentle diaphoretics 

are to be given in ſmall doſes, with the diluent decoctions 

of the common tea-herbs, ſuch as baum, ſage, and the 

like. And if the pains are exceſſive, a gentle opiate, 
ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax-pill, may be added to 
theſe. 

When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or a hot 
bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary z which may 
be performed in the jugular vein, or by cupping, or the 
application of leeches to the temples and behind the ears. 


—ﬀ 


A bliſtering plaſtor may alſo be afterwards applied to the 
neck, behind the ears, or to any part of the head that 
is moſt affected. In ſome caſes it will be proper to bliſ- 
ter the whole head. In perſons of groſs habit, iſſues or 
perpetual bliſters will be of ſervice ; and the belly ſhould 
likewiſe be kept open by gentle laxation. But when the 


head-ach proceeds from a copious vitiated ſerum ſtagnat- 
ing in the membranes, and will not yield to bleeding or 
gentle laxatives, more powerful purgatives are neceflary, 
as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, &c. the whole 
head ſhould aiſo be bliſtered, and the back part of the 


neck kept open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual | 


bliſter, | = 

External applications ſometimes alſo aſſiſt the uſe of in- 
ternal medicines; of this kind are ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, with a ſmall admixture of ſaffron ; this ſome- 
times almoſt inſtantaneoufly removes the pain. The af- 


fected part may be rubbed with Bate's anodyne ballam, | 


or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part; and, 
in caſe of extreme pain, the patient may, at the ſame 
time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup of vale- 
rian or penny-royal tea, twice or thrice a day : but the 


uſe of opiates ſhould be always accompanied with pro- 


per evacuations. A violent head-ach may ſometimes be 
removed by a little of Ward's eſſence dropped into the 
palm of the hand, and applied to the forehead ; or by 
tber, applied in the ſame manner. Dr. Percival found, 
by repeated experience, that the uſe of eighteen drops of 
laudanum and ſtrong coffee removed the head-ach, with- 


out occaſioning any diſpoſition to ſleep ; the narcotic ef- 


fects of the opium being counteracted by the coffee. 
Coarſe bread, with juniper-berries, caraway-ſceds, and 
ſalt, laid on as an epithem, is alſo ſometimes a preſent. 
help; and bags of aromatic ingredients, reduced to a 
groſs powder, are, though a flower, yet often a very va- 
luable relief. All theſe are only to be uſed in the idio- 
pathic Head. ach; for in the ſymptomatic, regard is to be 
had only to the principal diſorder; and when the cauſe is 


removed, the effect always ceaſes. After the fits of the | 


head- ach are over, it is proper, by way of prevention for 


the future, to bleed in the ſpring and autumn, and fre- 
quently to bathe the feet in warm water. The uſe of 


gentle exerciſe is to be greatly recommended. The fatty 


or oleaginous remedies, preſcribed by ſome for rubbing | 


on the head, are to be carefully avoided, as they ſtop up 
the pores and prevent perſpiration. The ſmelling to 


pungent liquids is not of ſo much benefit as uſually ſup- | 


poled. The urinous volatiles, ſuch as ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
ſal volatile, and the like, are ſometimes of a little preſent 
relief; and theſe, or any thing that will irritate the noſe, 
may be freely uſed when the head-ach is occaſioned by a 


ſtoppage of a running at the noſe; but the common uſe | 


_ of ſpirit of lavender and Hungary-water, on theſe oc- 


calions, is often the cauſe of more violent pain, by 


cauſing a freſh derivation of humours on the parts. Cin- 
nabar has, by many authors, been ſuppoſed a dangerous 
medicine in all caſes of this kind; but Stahl affirms, on 
repeated experience, that it has great good effects; and 
that in theſe, and many other caſes, it ſupplies the place 
of opiates and anodynes. When the patient cannot bear 


the loſs of blood, his ſeet ſhould be frequently bathed | 
in lukewarm water, and rubbed with a coarſe cloth; ca- 
taplaſms with muſtard or horſe-radiſh ſhould be alſo ap: 


plied to them, eſpecially when the pain proceeds from a 
gouty humour aſteEling the head. | | 
The dict of perſons afflicted with the head-ach ſhould 
conſiſt of ſuch emollient ſubſtances as will correct the 
acrimony of the humours and keep the body open, as 
apples boiled in milk, ſpinach, turnips, &c. 'The drink 
Jhould be diluting, as barley-water, infuſions of mild mu- 
cilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the ſudoriſic woods, 
c. The feet and legs ſhould be kept warm, and often 
bathed in warm water, and the head ſhaved and bathed 
with water and vinegar, and kept, as much as poſlible, 


— 


Headl. | 


periodic, the continual, and the 


Sigus of it. The cephalea ſometimes 
- cephalalgia, or common head-ach, 


intenſe, and reſembles the beat 
ſation. The pain is in general leſs violent while 


Women are generally more ſubject to this terrible pain 


when there is ſome violent diſorder in regard to the h- 


Cauſes of it. The general cauſe of this, as well as of all 


Head.- ach to this terrible kind, are ulceroſe or exulcerated 


ter in the head, and therefore always preſcribed bliſters, 
ſetons, and the like, and ſometimes the piercing the {kull 


_ ceration in the caſe, the cure becomes yet more diffcul, 
but not quite to be deſpaired of; but where a vene- 


For though the cauſe be removed, yet in this ot anyother 


proaching apoplexy. | — 
Method of cure. The ſame general method is to be 09 


ſuch are the roots of pimpernel 


is proper; and in caſes where the ſcurvy or a 


| in an erect poſture. 
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Cephalzn is a violent and continual pain! 


. = nd | 
calioned by, a rheumatic 
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Ours un the 
Notwithſtanding the ephalza is a continy | 
mitting pain of the head, yet it is ſubjec  Uninter. 
miſſions, and is thence diſtinguiſhed Vip ſome It 
rs 
vague c hates, l 


continual kind is that which is always in the (: 
© lame d 


and admits not of the leaſt remiſſiong. epree, Conf 
is that whieh has. its regular periods of bein | Foce Med. 
theſe are called its remiſſions. And en els tenſe, HrAb- 
_ cephalea is tha which has times of b Ps the vague is the 
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eing leſs ; 
ſtated e 
is much reſembles 
it by its obſtinate continuance and the vile from 
pain; and in women It has all the ſame ene of the 
the clavus hyſtericus, except that it ied, IPtoms with 
all parts of the head. When this complz; differently 
a venereal taint in the blood, it is hes es wn 
molt fo, when the perſon is warm in. . New 5 but 
ariſes from a ſcorbutic coagulation of the bl When i 
inllammation of the meninges of the brain 2 n 
remarkably ſharp and piercing, and is attend 3 21 
febrile heat and an intolerable thirſt. Wy "My 
comes on a vertiginous diſorder of the head oven 
complaint has held the patient ſome time 5 Fa thi 
tient can never bear any motion; and on the le 42 
ing or diſturbing the head, the pain becomes rinks 
ing of an artery in 11 
tient lies down, but as toon as the head is raiſed = 45 
ſo little, it increaſes to a great degree. The leaſt wh 
or motion is terrible to perſons im this ſtate, and the FR 
is frequently offenſive and painful; ſo that the patient 0 8 
retirement in darkened and quiet rooms, and avoids 3 
pany. Liquors of any ſtrength give violence to the vain 
ſoon as drank z and in caſes of this kind, where a forks 
habit is the cauſe, frequent and violent bleedings at the 
noſe happen, which give no laſting relief, but only an 
abatement of the pain for the time. = 


than men, theſe being rarely afflicted with it, unleſs 


morrhoids, or when there is a venereal taint in the blood, 
Among women, thoſe are moſt ſubje& to it who live 
high and lead ſedentary lives, and who are of à mclan- 
choly diſpoſition, or ſubject to obſtructions of the menſes. 


other heacachs, is a violent congeſtion of blood directed 
to the head; and the peculiar cauſes which determine the 


diſpoſitions of the body; theſe principally are owing to 
the ſcurvy, the venereal diſeaſe, or any violent cutaneous 
eruptions driven in, or to external injuries, as blows and 
wounds of the head ill-treated. The ancients ſuppoſed 
this owing to impoſtumes or collections of a vifcid ma- 


in the part where the pain was moſt violent. 
In the moſt favourable caſcs this is a diſtemper that with 
difficulty admits of a cure. Where there is a ſimple ul- 


real taint is the cauſe, a cure js ſcarce to be expected. 


kind of cephalza, attended with a caries of the bones 
the pain will afterwards often return, and that with little 
leſs violence than befofe. 

"Thoſe cephaleas which ſometimes are relieved by natue, 
by copious diſcharges of ſerous humours, are more dia- 
cult of cure than others; and thoſe which bappen © 
perſons of remarkably. plethoric habits, threaten an ap- 


h ſee above; 


ſerved as in the common head-ach, whic there 
$ ter 


but in this there are to be added to the medicine 


| it "ours; 
preſcribed, ſuch as powertully diſſolve mucous humo 
, arum, and malterworh 


ammoniacum, ka- 

9 
{ter theſe, purg!%s 
ny venerei 


{ f 
taint is joined, there muſt be always regard bad io you 


complaints in the whole method of cure: and, in 
the ſcorbutic cephalea ſhould always 
ſcurvy itſelf, and the venereal cephales 25 the | 
the patient, after proper evacuations, 
of the decoction of the woods, or the decoction 
parilla with raiſins and liquorice 3 theſe pro 

tion, and ſweeten the humours. 
matter is felt under the ſkin, it mu 
an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render t 


with the bitter herbs, ſalſatras, gum 
tarum yitriolatum, and the like. A 


4 


| lcers have been dried up, or any] mulct, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory and is to 

and menu ee ſtopped, and the complaint is] be paid either to the king or Shs chief lord. 
other ha 0 the making iſſues or ſetons mult be pre- | Qui falſum teſtimonium dedit, reddat regi, vel terre domino 
* "ther attempt of a cure. Some inveterate | healfang. Leg. Hen. I. | 

iſed 2 9 this kind have been bappily cured by mer- | HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole pro- 
compatnt ber they had or had not any thing venereal | ceſs of curing or removing a diforder, and recovering 
my * foundation 3 and in general, a ſalivation is a ſort | health, 
in ſt reſource, be the origin what it will. Junker's] In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of healing, 
of la Med. p. 96. 100. 104. 1 16. and Buchan's Dom. | In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in ſurgery, &c. heal- 
Conſp. "8. edit. 1776. ing denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a 
Med. F. 703 Heap-borough, ſignifies the perſon who | wound or ulcer. 
* the chief of the FRAN K- pledge, and had anciently the | The medicines proper for this intention, are called incar- 
is the direction of thoſe within his own pledge. natives, agglutinatives, dulneraries, &Cc. 

* alſo called burrow-head, bur ſhoulder, now 5% | Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative or healing ſprings and 
N hirdG boroꝛo, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow- | Waters, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 20. | 
1 according to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. | HEALING, in Architecture, denotes the covering the roof 


i is now uſually called a High- conſtable. of a building. 
8 Mat ee was the chief of ten pledges; the other | The healing is various; as of lead, tiles, ſlate, Horſham- 
ne were called hand-borows, or plegii manuales, &C. ſtone, ſhingles, or reed and ſtraw. 
ſ pride Heap, in Sea-language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip | HEALTH, a due temperament or conſtitution of the ſe- 
ich is laden deeper at the fore-end than the aſter-end. | veral parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in re- 
. Heap-farcin. See FARCIN. | + I ſpect of quantity and quality. Or it is that ſtate of the 
: Hea-faſt, in Sea-language, ſignifies a rope employed to] body wherein it is fitted to diſcharge the natural func- 
, faſten a ſhip to a wharf, chain, or buoy, or to ſome | tions perfectly, eaſily, and durably. T2 
l other veſſel along- ſide. 25 Health is the ſtate or condition oppoſite to diſcaſe. 


ly Hrap-land, in Huſbandry, is the upper part of a ground Ihe preſervation and reſtoration of Health make the ob- 


is left for turning the plough, or that part which is plough- | jects of the art of medicine. ? 

ts ed acroſs at the ends of other lands. | The continuance of health depends, principally, on the 

I Hzap-land, in Sea- language. See LAND. 5 ſix non-naturals, viz. air, food, exerciſe, the paſſions, 

ly Hea-lines, in a Ship, thoſe ropes of all fails which are | evacuation and retention, and fleep and waking. Sec 

|. next to the yards, and by which the ſails are made faſt | each in its place. ; | Es 

FR to the yards. : : | Injuries, affecting a man's heolth, are thoſe in which, by 

er Hr ab · no, in Sea-language, denotes the fituation of any] any unwholeſome practices of another, he ſuſtains any ö 

fo ſhip or ſhips, which are the moſt advanced in a fleet or | apparent damage in his vigour or conſtitution; as by ; 

bt line of battle. „ 1 ſelling him bad proviſions or wine, by the exerciſe of a 9 

3 Hzan-moud-ſhot, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſu- noiſome trade, or by the neglect or unſkilful management an 

n- tures of the ſkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, | of his phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary. For theſe in- Fil 
hare their edges ſhot over one another; and are fo clole | juries there is a remedy in damages by a ſpecial actiou 4 

tic locked together, as to compreſs the internal parts, the of trefpaſs upon the caſe. The ſtat. 51 Hen. III. ſtat. 6. 9 ; | 

he meninges, or even the brain itſelf. | _ prohibits the ſale of corrupted wine and unwholeſome I 

an The diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions, and is ſup- fleſh, or fleſh bought of a Jew, under pain of amerce- 41. 
poſed to admit of no cure from medicine, unleſs room | ment for the firſt offence, pillory for the ſecond, fine 14 

in could be given by manual operation or a divulſion of the] and imprifonment for the third, and abjuration of the if 

fy ſutures. | | 8 town for the fourth: and by ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 25. 11 

K- The Head. mould. ſpot is the diſorder oppoſite to the HoRsE- | any brewing or adulteration of wine is puniſhable with _ 10 

d. be- bead. | 5 | the forfeiture of 1001. if done by the wholeſale merchant, | | . 

ive Haap- pence, an exaction of a certain ſum formerly col- | and 40/. if done by the vintner or retailer. See PLAGUE | 41k 

in- leted by the ſheriff of Northumberland from the inha- | and QUaRANTAIN. 155 e 8 1 f 

es, birants of that county, without any account to be made | The ancients perſonified, and even deified, health; or, | | — 
to the king. This was aboliſhed by the ſtatute 23 Hen. rather, they erected a goddefs, to whom they ſuppoſed 11 

ted VI. cap. 7. Blount. | ES | | the care of health to belong. The Greeks worſhipped _ | — 

the Heaps, a term uſed by builders for that kind of tile which | her under the name Te, and the Latins under that THT. | "ll 

ted they uſed to lay at the eaves of a houſe, being the | of Salus. The place of her worſhip, at Rome, was on — 1 

full breadth of a common tile, and but half a tile in] the Mons Quirinalis, where the had a temple, and a ita- 

Dus length, = | | Ii tue crowned with medicinal herbs. 5 ej CHAT eh 

nd Heap- rope, in a Ship, is that part of the BoLT- robe which | We frequently find the goddeſs Health on the reverſe of 

ſed terminates any of the principal ſails on the upper edge, _ medals. She is repreſented crowned with laurel, with a 

\2ts which is accordingly ſewed to it. i . ſerpent ſtretched on her left arm, and holding a patera 

ers Meap-ſails, in a Ship, thoſe which belong to the fore-maſt | to it with the right. Sometimes the has an altar before 

cull and bowſprit for it is by theſe that the head of the ſhip her, with a ſerpent twiſted round the ſame, and railing 


is governed, and by which it is made to fall off and its head to take ſomething off from it. . 
keep out of the wind; ſuch are the fore-ſail, fore-top-ſail, | The inſcription is SAL. AUG. a Te 
fore-top-gallant-ſail, jib, fore-ſtay-ſail, and the ſprit-ſail |HeaLTH, houſe of, a kind of hoſpital or public building, 
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generally uſed when a ſhip firſt begins to advance, or, | brations of the air. 


+ calm weather, when it is doubtful whether ſhe be in | Hence hearings may be more ſcientifically defined, a ſen- 
MALpay ct or motion, | ſation, whereby, from a due motion impreſfled on the ſi- 


ul, with Its top-ſail : and theſe in quarter-winds are the chief | for the reception and entertainment of perſons infected 1 
ne- irawing-ſails, . = I with the plague, or coming from places infected there- | 
od, EAD-/ea is when a great wave or billow of the ſea comes | with. See Pres T-hoyſe, QUARANTAIN, &c. | | ah 
her 538 ahead of the ſhip as ſhe is in her courſe. In the like ſenſe we ſay, oilicers of health, certificate ot | | 
les, e, in the Manege. See Cavkso x. Health, &c. : D „„ 101 
itle BaD-/iall, among Ancient Muj/icians. See PHORBBA. | HEAM, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with after-birth in | | | 
*4D2t, in Metallurgy, is a preparation of tin-ore to-] women. | „„ ill 
I ward the fitting it for working into metal. When the | Thyme, penny-royal, winter-ſavory, and common hore- i 
ihe ore has been pounded and twice waſhed, that part of it hound, boiled in white-wine, and given to a mare, are '} 
0 Vhich lies uppermoſt, or makes the ſurface of the maſs eſteemed good to expel the cm. Dittany, applied in a if 
p- n the tub, 18 called the head-tin this is ſeparated r peſlary, expels the heam, as well as the dead foal ; ſo | i | 
2 r and, after a little more waſhing, becomes fit | alſo do fennel, hops, ſavin, angelica, &c. ES [| | 
09 8 lowing-houſe. | | HEARING, audits, the act or faculty of perceiving ſounds. $18 
7F EAD-to-wind, in Sea- language, denotes the ſituation of a Hearing is reckoned among our external ſenſes. Its or- | | | 4 
ere X p or boat when her head is turned to windward. gan is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed 6 | | 
. AD-Way lignifies the motion of advancing at ſea, and is | through the ſame; and its object, certain motions or vi- i | 
ort, me 


"ſe cit Cut N EALSFANG, or HALSFANG, in our An- brillæ of the auditory nerve, and communicated thence i 
of the p11; oy ignifies colli2rigium, or the puniſhment of | to the ſenſory, the mind perceives and gets the idea of f 
bk: Tl AEST | | ſounds | | 

2 he 2 oj 0 .* - a | 
* "oy 13 compounded of two Saxon words; ha!lp, | Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of 
l tom fi Pangen, to contai i:. Pena ſcilicet qua alicui col-] hearing. Ariſtotle will have it to be the cochlea and 
rl ny aur. The healfang, however, cannot ſignify | tympanum, and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated 


2 . 

"ang + the charter of Canutus, De Foreſtis, cap. xiv. | therein. Hiſt. Animal. cap. 10. in which he is followed 
hang, ba foluat regi duos ſolidos, guos Dani vocant halfe- | by Galen, lib. viii. De Uſu Part. See TVMrAVSun. 
BLEANG js | Lhe moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground, 


Vol. 1 alſo taken for a pecuniary puniſhment or | The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, ca- 
Ne 166. | | 11 A | nals, 


ate organ of hearing z which different impreſſions repre- 


made, ſounds which are now low could not have been 
Heard at all. Tf the auditory nerve had, like the retina, 


lined ſome wide cavity, the impreſſion of ſounds, even 


- Both theſe inconveniences are prevented by 
ſent ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, 


nals, labyrinths, nerves, &c. they ſay, are the only means 
and vehicles for the reception, modification, and tranſ- 
miſſion of the ſonorous matter to the brain, which is 
the ſeat of the ſenſe. | 

A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain rarefaction 
or modulation of the external air, which, being gathered 
by the external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, 
and beats upon the membrana tympani, which moves 
the four little bones in the tympanum. 

In like manner, as this is beat by the external air, theſe 
little bones move the internal air which is in the tympa- 
num and veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an im- 
preſſion upon the auditory nerve in the labyrinth and 
cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones in 
the tympanum : ſo that, according to the various re- 
fractions of the external air, the internal air makes va- 
rious impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, the immedi- 


ſent different ſounds. See EAR. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther, 
and ſuppoſes hearing, like ſeeing, to be performed not 
immediately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of 
ſome other more ſubtil medium, excited in the rear 
nerves by the tremors of the air, and propagated throug 
the ſolid capillaments of the nerve to the place of ſen- 
ſation. | | | 
The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea tend 
to make the weakeſt ſounds audible ; for the whole organ 
of hearing being included in a ſmall ſpace, had the au- 
ditory nerve run in a ſtrait line, the impreſſion would 
only have been made on a very ſmall part of it; and the 
ſtrength of the impreſſion being, ceteris paribus, always 
as the number of parts upon which the impreſſion is | 


been expanded into a large web, which had covered or 


In this caſe, had been much weaker than they are now ; 
for this large cavity had given room for the ſounds to 

dilate, and all ſounds grow weaker as they dilate. | 
the pre- 
whoſe canals, 


inveterate, or is hereditary ; or 


and ſuch as have reſi 


Heiſter alſo affirms, 


HE akin is particularly uſed, in civil and 


The method of hearing cauſes in 


_ clerks ; and the plaintiff 


HEA 


is to be obſerved in all caſes 


where the diſorder is 


. owin to ex ® 0 eh 
by which the tympanum has been 85 pg Injuries, 


the principal parts are deſtroyed. Tt Y Other gf 
ing, after having held a perſon for r lols of rg 
been at all relieved by the common 1. ears, and ng 


nm 
has been ſometimes k ethods of cure, 


6 nown to go off , 
patient to hear as perfectly as | 1h 8 rag the 
not 


to deſpair of relief even in the worſt ca d 
| ſted all remedies Perſon fn, 
ſubject to returns of this complaint, 000 ne 


bleeding or cupping, be moderate in ro. 


ſhould Fe 
di quent 
exceſſes of ſtrong Ii let, and ſhun all 


poſes an inſtrument, as of his own invention, t 
dull hearing : it conſiſts of a ſhell or Cornet of 
into which a ſmall funnel-like tube is fixed, ſo 
narrow end is at the center of the cornet. 
Tranſ. N“ 466. 69. See DRA TN ESS. 


copper, 
that itz 
See Phil, 


; judicial concerye 
for a cauſe being brought before the fades aer ge: 
the parties being heard as to the merits thereof, J an 


the court of Chancen 
appearing by their cour. 
ened or briefly abridged, 
by the junior counſel en 
aintiff's leading counſ 
n iſſue, and the points of 
3 and then ſuch depoſitions a 
ntiff are read by one of the {x 
may alſo read ſuch part of the 
defendant's anſwer as he thinks material or convenient: 
and, after this, the reſt of the counſel for the plainif 
make their obſervations and arguments. Then the de. 
fendant's counſel go through the ſame procels for him, 
except that they may not read any part of his anſwer; 
and the counſel for the plaintiff are heard in reply. When 


1s this : the parties on both ſides 
ſe, the plaintiff's bill is firſt op 
and the defendant's anſwer alfo, 
each ſide; after which the pl 
ſtates the caſe and the matters i 
equity ariſing from them 
are called for by the plai 


by their winding, contain large portions of the auditory | all are heard, the court pronounces the decree, 2djuſting The 
nerve, upon every point of which the ſmalleſt ſound being | every point in debate according to equity and good con. call 
at once impreſſed becomes audible, and by their narrow- | ſcience which. decree, being uſually very long, the mi men 
neſs the ſounds are hindered from dilating ; and the im- nutes of it are taken down, and read openly in court by dent 
Preſſions made upon the nerves by the ſirſt dilatations are | the regiſtrar. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii, P- 451. 4to. per 1 
always the ſtrongeſt. | „ | The hearing of ambaſſadors, at the courts of princes, i and 
The ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow channels is | uſually called avprtxcs. EY whe! 
likewiſe increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the | HEARSE, among Hunters, a hind in the ſecond year of In di 
ſides of the bony canal, which, receiving the firſt and | her age. Sce HuN ING. 3 8 bran 
ſtrongeſt impulſes of the air, do reverberate them more | HEARSE is the name of a well-known carriage, uſed for ventr 
ſtrongly upon the auditory nerve. 3 | _ conveying the dead to the grave. . ing i1 
It may be obſerved, that though the air be the uſual | The word is alſo uſed by Shakeſpear in his Henry VI. for doub 
matter of ſounds, ſo that a bell rung in vacuo is not | a monument ercRed over a grave. cend 
heard at all, yet will moſt other bodies, properly diſ- | HEART, cr, in Anatomy, a muſculous part of the animal fort e 
poled, do the like office, only ſome more faintly than | body, ſituated in the thorax, on the anterior part of the courſ, 
others. 5 e 5 ” diaphragm, between the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum, the le 
Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even | wherein the veins all terminate, and from which all the the b 
through earth; of which we have various inſtances. arteries ariſe, and which, by its alternate contraction and inverſ 
Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of Bear- [ dilatation, is the chief inſtrument of the circulation of ventri 
Ing, yet Hagerup, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that | the blood, and the principle of life. Sce Tab. Ant under 
one may hear with the teeth. Thus, if one end of a (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. ec. „ runnin 
knife, or the like, be applied to a harpſichord, and the This noble part is ineluded in a capſula or pouch, called outwa 
bother held between the teeth, the muſic thereof will be the PERICARDIUM, whole ſtructure and oflice wil be niake 
_ plainly heard, though the ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopped. explained under that article. 3 * part 
But this perhaps may more properly be referred to the | The bgure of the heart is a cone or pyramid wrong termin 
ſenſe of FEELING. 1 | 1 flatted on the ſides; the upper and broader point beten run in 
Such as want the ſenſe of hearing are ſaid to be mute or is called the s, and the lower the cane, ce, Or pai; Others 
deaf. See DEAFNESS, | 3 { this is turned a little towards the left fide: py and fo 
EARING, d:ficulty of. In common caſes of difficult ar- The magnitude of the heart is indeterminate, and . The fi 
TE | ere 1 1 ing to their reſpectie of th 
ing ſuddenly coming on, the following is an excellent | ferent in ſeveral ſubjects, according cir. 0 ' the 
remedy: take eſſence of amber a dram, of caſtor a ſcru. dimenſions. Its ordinary length is about 6x inches, ks alles 
ple, oil of chamomile half a ſcruple, oil of amber one | breadth at the baſis four or five, and the whole rey not ve 
drop; mix theſe together, and three or four times a day ference fourteen. Its place is in the middle of _ be 
put into the ear a piece of cotton wetted in them. This | rax, between the two lobes of the lungs; 10 5 3 
is a complaint frequently happening to young women, faſtened to the pericardium, and ſupported by ye pol 
from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes; and, in that caſe, | blood - veſſels, to which alone it is immediately come » "A 
there is no more required for a cure, than barely to re- | being, for the conveniency of its motion, diene 3 ect, 
ſtore that diſcharge to its natural and proper courſe. It any other impediments. It is covered with 1 fe = — fo 
ſometimes alſo happens to men, from a ſtoppage of the | brane, which, about the baſis, is guarded wit 1 : ich 
hæmorrhoidal diſcharges, and is then to be cured by re- | which is no other than the common membran dun 
calling them, and applying leeches to the part; or, if | muſcles. , ſomewhat un. bott 
the patient is averſe to that, bleeding or cupping often] It has two great cavities called ceentricles, wy "her tht = 
prove an immediate cure. When this difficulty of hear-| equal, one of which is thick and og es rein 55 
ing ariſes from any obſtruction in the auditory paſſage, and ſoft; this latter, called the right ven _ _ three ili 
the matter that cauſes the obſtruction is to be carefully] larger, and capable of containing e p artitiony 2 the 
removed by a ſurgeon. ounces of blood. They are divided by a he 45 ariete * 
Old men often have a difficulty of hearins f f. ſcular fibres with e ere Me 
a y or hearing from mere de- | conſiſting of the ſame muſcul Goure wheres The) 
58 bility and loſs of the due ſtrength and tone of the parts. | themſelves, and called the /eptms ” 3 owards tories 
In this caſe medicines can give no aſſiſtance, but all ap-| is concave towards the left ventricle, an munication larger 
plications uſually the right, There 15 no immediate com | enco 
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I, «entricles 3 but for the blood to paſs out of 
T _ they it muſt fetch a round through the 


one int 


7 > lotus or ſides of theſe ventricles are of a thickneſs 


nequal ; the left much exceeding the 
and alt its 1 "which is to force the blood 
right h all the parts of the body; whereas the right de- 
2 through the lungs only, and is therein greatly 
24 by other parts. The right ventricle, in effect, 
aſſi * intended with a view to the 21 whence, 
1 animals as have no lungs, we only find one ven- 
nick, which is the left. 
In the ventricles are little muſcles, called columnæ carneæ, 
or lacertuli ; theſe are derived from the parietes, and con- 
nected, by tendimous extremities, to the valves of the 


zart hereafter mentioned. 


The ventricles are capped each with an auricle or little 


muſcle, conſiſting, like the ventricles themſelves, of a 
double order of fleſhy fibres. | „ 

The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the 
heart and its auricles, are two arteries, viz. the aorta 
and the pulmonary artery, which have their origin from 


| the two ventricles z viz. the aorta from the left, and the | 
pulmonary from the right : and two veins, which termi- 


nate in the auricles; viz. the cava vein in the right, and 
the pulmonary vein in the left, a 

At the reſpective orifices of theſe veſſels are placed 
valves; particularly, at the orifice of the arteries, with- 
in each of them, are three ſemilunar valves, or mem- 
branes of a ſemilunar figure, which cloſe the orifice of 


the artery, and hinder the relapſe of the blood into the 


teort at the time of its dilatation. At the mouth of the | 


right ventricle, juſt at its juncture with the auricle, are 
three others called tricuſpides, from their three points 
being faſtened by tendinous fibres to the columnæ car- 
nex; ſo that, upon the contraction or ſyſtole of the 
heart, they cloſe the orifice, and hinder the blood from 
recurring into the great vein. The ſame office is per- 
formed by the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left 
rentricle, ſtopping the return of the blood into the pul- 
monary vein. 


The ſubſtance of the Heart is entirely fleſhy or muſculous. | 


The ancients, indeed, generally took it for what they | 


call a parenchyma z but Hippocrates had a juſter ſenti- | 


ment, and after him Steno and the moderns have evi- 


dently found it to conſiſt of a continued ſeries of pro- 


per muſculous fibres, variouſly contorted or wound up, 
and ending at the orifices of the reſpective ventricles, 
where they form the tendons. 5 e 
In diſſecting the heart, after taking off the proper mem- 


brane, there appear, on the outer ſurface of the right 
ventricle, ſome flender ſtrait fibres, tending to and end- 


ing in the baſis. Immediately under theſe there is a 


fort of helix or cochlea; the interior take a contrary 
courſe, winding obliquely from the right fide towards 


the left, ſo as to compaſs both ventricles, and ending in 
the baſis on the left fide, form likewiſe a helix of an 


inverſe order. Under theſe appear the fibres of the left 


ventricle; and firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the left, | 


under which, as in the other ventricle, lie another order 
running the contrary way, which not only extend to the 
out ward paries, but encompaſſing the whole ventricle, 


nake the ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be | 


a part of, the left ventricle. Some of them, inſtead of 
terminating, as the reſt do, in the tendons of the heart, 
run inwards, and form the columnæ carne; while 
others, reaching down to the cone, are wound about it, 
and form the circle called the center of the heart. 

The fibres of the heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the other muſcles, whence the part now generally 
paſſes for a real muſcle ; though ſome think that inference 


not very jult, inaſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim 


to be reputed a muſcle. _ 


2 authors, upon conſidering the ſtructure and 
WA _ of the ſpiral fibres, chuſe rather to make the 
wh _— muſcle, or two muſcles tied together. In 
ay; tne two ventricles, with their reſpective auricles, 

. — two diſtinct bodies, two veſſels or cavities, 
Han may be ſeparated, and yet remain veſſels; the 
aue. which was ſuppoſed to belong only to the left, 


bold oO out to conſiſt of fibres derived from them 


r. Wi f 
107 e are two ſeveral muſcles united together, 
arifn | the ſeptum, but by ſeveral plans of fibres 
at 3 we oy baſe of the heart, and meeting 
h Which 's 1: 
Patictes, Ke entering the left ventricle, lines the 


© heart has alſo its proper blood-veſſels, viz. two ar- 


ries {prin s; 
as Pinging from the entrance of the aorta, and one 
ger Vein, with 


one or two lefler ; all which, f hei 
enco ; Which, irom their 
mpaſling the heart, ate called coronarie. x 


no more, the two ventricles, according to | 


double order of ſpiral fibres, the exterior whereof aſ- 
cend obliquely from the ſeptum to the baſis, and form a 


þ 
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The nerves of the Heart, and its auricles, come from 4 


plexus of the par vagum, called by Willis, plexus cardia- 
cus. It has alſo lympheducts, which carry the lymph 
from the heart to the thoracic duct. | 


The uſe of the ventricles of the heart, and its appendant 


auricles, is to circulate the blood through the whole body; 


in order to which, they have an alternate motion of con- 
traction and dilatation. The two ventricles may be con- 
ſidered as two ſyringes, ſo cloſely joined together as to 
make but one body, and furniſhed with we placed 
in contrary directions to each other, ſo that by drawing 
one of them a fluid is let in, and forced out again by the 
other. By the dilatation, called the diaſtole, the cavity 
of the ventricles is opened, and their internal dimenſions 
enlarged to reccive the refluent blood from the veins, 
which is forced into them through the tricuſpidal valves, 
by the contraction of the auricles, where it is lodged; 
and by the contraction of the ventricles, called the h- 


ſole, their cavity is ſhrunk, and their dimenſions leflen- 


ed, ſo that the blood is forced toward the baſis of the 
heart, and made to preſs the tricuſpidal valves againſt 
each other, to open the ſemilunares, and to ruſh with 
impetuoſity through the arteries and their ramifications z 
and from thence it is forced to return by the veins to the 
auricles, which receive and lodge it during the time of 
a new contraCtion. „„ 

Hence it appears, that theſe alternate motions of the 
heart and auricles are oppoſite, in time, to each other; 
the auricles being dilated whilſt the Heart is contracted 
again, and contracted whilſt it is dilated, to drive the 


blood into it. 


By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven 
through the pulmonary artery; from which, being re- 
ceived into the pulmonary vein, it is returned to the left 
ventricle ; from which, by the aorta, it is diſtributed all 
over the reſt of the body, and thence returned to the 
right ventricle by the vena cava ; ſo making an entire cir- 
culation through the whole body. See Circulation of the 
BLoop. | 5 

Schenchius gives an account of a man who had no Heart; 
but Molinetti denies it; as alſo, that there ever were 
two hearts found in any man, though the caſe be common 
in divers inſects, which have often naturally ſeveral hearts: 
witneſs ſilk-worms, which have a chain of hearts running 


the whole length of their bodies. But we have, in other 


authors, inſtances of two hearts, even in the ſame man. 
There have been hearts found all gnawed and devoured 
with worms. Muretus opened the hearts of ſome ban- 
ditti, which were all hairy, or at leaſt inveſted with a to- 
mentum or down. And, what is {till more extraordi- 
nary, we have accounts of perſons in whom the heart has 
been found inverted, or turned upſide-down ; particularly 
in a woman hanged ſome time ago in Saxony, and a man 


| hanged at Paris. 


Timorous animals have always larger hearts than cou- 
rageous ones, as we ſee in deer, hares, afles, &c. 


Dr. Hales conjectures, that one reaſon of this may be, 


that the fibres of the timorous are generally more lax 
than thoſe of courageous animals; on which account the 
blood paſſing with leſs reſiſtance through the lax-fibred ca- 
pillary veſſels, it is requiſite that the heart ſhould at each 
pulſe throw out a greater quantity of blood, in order to 
ſupply its more eaſy and plentiful flow through the lax 
capillary arteries into the veins; and this may alſo be 
the reaſon why the pulſes of young animals, as of chil- 
dren, are found to beat faſter than thofe of grown per- 
ſons; becauſe the tender fibres of the coats of their 
blood-veſſels being very lax, give leſs reſiſtance to the 
flowing blood, whoſe globules ate obſerved by M. Lew- 
enhoeck to be all of a ſize, both in great and ſmall ani- 


mals; whence it was needful to make provition for a 
proportionably greater ſupply of it from the heart, by 


increaſing the velocity of its dilatations and contractions: 
Hæmaſtatics in Statical Eſſ. vol. ii. p. 20. | 
'There is a bone ſometimes found in the baſis of the 
hearts of certain animals, particularly deer, which ſeems 
to be no other than the tendons of the fibres of the heart 
indurated and oſſiſied. 8 

Hiſtorians relate, that pope Urban VIII. being opened 
after his death, was found to have ſuch a bone in his 
heart. The caſe is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, 
which ſprings from the heart. | 

Many amphibious creatures, as frogs, &c. have but one 
ventricle in the heart. The tortoiſe is ſaid, by the French 
academiſts, to have three ventricles : M. Buthere charges 
this on them as a miſtake, and maintains it has but one. 
The point is ſcarce yet aſcertained. Mem. de VP Acad. 
an. 1703. and Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 328. 


HE AR r, theory of the motion of the. The principle of motion 


in the heart, or the power from which its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation ariſes has been greatly contro- 
verted among the late phyſicians and anatomiſts. See 
DiASTOLE and SYSTOLE. | 
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The proportion of the weight of the heart to that of the 


body is greater in the males than in the females of birds, 
both wild and tame. But this proportion differs leſs in 
the males and females of wild birds than of tame birds; 
which may probably be owing to the exerciſe of the for- 
mer being more nearly equal than that of the latter. 

'The proportion of the heart to the body is much greater 
in birds than in fiſh, at a medium about 8 to 1; Dr. Ro- 
binſon thinks this great difference is owing to the vaſtly 
ſuperior heat of birds. 

Dr. Bryan Robinſon has given us a table of the mean 
weights of the bodies, hearts, and livers of ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds and fiſhes, as alſo of the proportions of the hearts 
and livers to'the weight of the body, and of the liver to 
the weight of the heart. It appears from theſe tables, 
that the proportion of the weight of the heart to the 
weight of the body is greater in wild birds than in tame 
birds: the former uſe more exerciſe, or move their muſ- 
cles more than the latter, and it is known that the mo- 
tions of the heart and blood are much increaſed by the 
motion of the muſcles: on the contrary, when the quan- 
tity of motion in the muſcular ſyſtem is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by the inactivity of bodies, the force of the hear! 
and motion of the blood will likewiſe be diminiſhed in 
the ſame proportion. But muſcles which are much 


moved always increaſe in magnitude, weight, and 


ſtrength; and yet bodies that uſe much muſcular mo- 
tion are ſeldem obſerved to grow fat, or increaſe in 
weight; and therefore the weight of the hear! in propor- 
tion to the weight of the body will be greater in wild 
animals than in tame, and in bodies which uſe much 
exerciſe than in bodies which are inactive. 

The weight of the heart in proportion to the weight of 
the body is greater in ſmall birds than in Jarge ones. It 
is likewiſe greater in a mouſe than in an ox, in a child 
than in a man, and probably greater in little men than 
in large men. Now ſince ſmall animals are generally 
more active than great animals, we may allow the acti- 
vity of the body to depend much on the proportion of 
the weight of the heart to the weight of the body. Diſſ. 
on the Food and Diſch. of Hum. Bod. p. 103, 104. 
The proportion of the weight of the heart to the weight 


of the body is leſs in fat bodies than in lean. As animals | 


grow fat the weight of their bodies increaſes, and their 
quantity of blood and weight of heart leflens; for the fat 
in the membranes compreſles the blood-veſſels, and 
lefſens the quantity of blood, and as this leſſens the 
weight of the heart leſſens; the weight of the heart and 


quantity of blood always increaſing and decreaſing toge- | 


ther. Diff. on the Food, &c. of Hum. Bod. p. 103, 108. 
Various unnatural accidents happen to the heart, and are 


the cauſes of diſorders, which are never underſtood till | 


too late, on the diſſection of the body. Of this kind Mr. 
Hunauld ſhewed the Paris academy a remarkable in- 


ſtance in the heart of a woman of thirty years old; in this | 


the valves of the left auricle were joined and cemented 
together, and left only a very ſmall aperture formed. 
in the middle of the plane made by their re- union; the 


blood coming from the lungs into this auricle, could | 


not without a very great and unnatural difficulty, paſs 


thence into the ventricle z and the auricle compelled by | 


this to extend itſelf to contain a large quantity of blood, 
was become much larger than it ought to have been in its 
natural ſtate. 
there appeared ſeveral little points where an offification 
was begun; the woman died phthifical, nor could it be 
otherwiſe, ſince the lungs could not but be affected by 
the diſſiculty with which the blood entered into the left 
ventricle of the heart: and the gentleman who gave the 


account obſerved, that this was no ſingle inſtance of | 


caſe of this kind, but that he had met with teveral ſuch, 
- particulatly one in the right auricle of the heart of a girl 
of fourteen. Another inſtance of a remarkable diſtem- 
perature of the heart is given by Mr. Du-Fay of the ſame 
academy: a man who had lived to thirty-four in very 
good health, became at this age very ſubject to the vapours, 
but the complaint increaſed to no particularly violent de- 
gree for the ſpace of eighteen years, but at this time he 
perceived a palpitation of the heart to join with the other 
tymptoms, and this held him to the time of his death, 
which was two years afterwards, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Paris, 1735. | 9 
Theſe palpitations, which were flight at firſt, became 
alterwards ſo ſtrong, that they communicated their mo- 
tion to the ſides, and might be ſeen through the pa- 
tient's cloaths even when he was dreſſed; if the hand 
were applied to the region of the heart, it was perceived 
to move very forcibly, and the arteries all partook of 
the diſorder, while the veins were all conſiderably ſwelled 
in the upper parts; in the latter part of his life he be- 
came dropſical, his legs ſwelling violently. On open- 


ſiderably waſted; the liver and 


full of blood, the right was nearly 


fever and difficulty of reſpiration, 


all the veſſels, had fallen down as low as the navel, and 
| land, about the ſize of mackrel, the heart of which was 
| Inverted, the baſis lying towards the tail, with the 
and the heart of an animal often gives ſigns of life after 
bone were clipt of to diſcloſe it; and when the heart was 


The heart is a ſolitary muſcle of very great ſtrength, and 


In different parts of the united valves | 


other voluntary motions, the influence of the will only 


lift a weight too ponderous for their ſtrength notte 
aſſiſted: ſo that as ſoon as that aſſiſtance is withdram, 


depreſſion, by the ſubſidence of the Jungs, aue, 


ing his body, the cavities of the breaſt and belly weite, 
8 - 2 
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found to be füll of water, the lungs were ſoun d 1 
» VU con. 


pl 
than ordinary, and the panciens 105 omewha lar 


hard and ſchirrous; the heart weighed J "Are, and v 

and was ſo large that it threw = ws ws Pounds, 
towards the upper part of the breaſt ; it 1 the Jung; 
inches round at the baſe, and the oY 


teen 
two ventricles were 


but the left, which ought to be dna din tur 020, 
dilated as to be vaſtly larger, though its fad at, w 

at all loſt their thickneſs; the pericardium es had not 
what thicker than ordinary, and was nice! Was fome. 
the heart, but had on one fide a tumor of th bel to 
egg, full of blood; the aorta was oſſiſied at ry of an 
where it goes out of the left ventricte. Mr 3 
eſteems this caſe to have been an extraordinary ey 
of the left ventricle of the Heart, a caſe feldor CES 
Another ſcarce leſs memorable inſtance there is in he d of. 
moirs of the ſame academy, which proves that * 
the heart are not always ſo immediately mortal as wa 8 
rally ſuppoſed: the caſe is this, a ſoldier was brou 7 
one of the hoſpitals with a wound made b oy: to 
the upper part of the left breaſt; he formed * hb 
for three days, but on the fourth he was ki 
and in ; 

the tenth day. On opening the body it * 
the ſword had pierced the pericardium, traverſed f 
right ventricle of the heart in its lower part Nees las 
the point, and pierced the pericardium on the 0 ci 
ſide, and gone through the diaphragm, and an W he g 
into the liver; there was much blood found in the 
cardium, a little clot of congealed blood in the wo 


in the heart, and a quantity of purulent water on each 


ſide of the breaſt. 
We have an account of a child which lived ſeveral days alter 
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yet upon diſſection its heart was found without a peri. 
cardium, and turned upſide down, ſo that its baſis, with 


its apex ſtill on the left fide lay hid between the tuo 
lungs. See Phil. Tranf. Ne 461. ſect. 7, 
Mr. Boyle tells us of a kind of fiſh on the coaſt of Tre. 


mucro pointing to the head, and adhering to the aorta. 
Home creatures are known to live a conſiderable time 
after their hearts are taken out : Mr. Boyle mentions frogs 
ſwimming in this condition, and living above an hour; 


exſection. The ſame author mentions the heart of 1 
chicken unhatched, but perſectly formed, which con- 
tinued to beat above an hour after the head and brealt-- 


dead to appearance, it might be excited to freſh motion 
by puncture; the motion was alſo again excited by 
placing the part in the ſteam of warm water, and thus 
the heart was kept beating for two houts and a hall, 
See Boyle's Works abridg. vol. i. p. 28. 


the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, which likewiſe 
have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional force, which 
mult be balanced by the contrary action of ſome equi 
valent power or other; for though the action of the 
intercoſtal muſcles be voluntary, it does not exempt 
them from the condition of all other muſcles ſerving for Te; 
voluntary motion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual 4} f 
contraction, notwithſtanding any influence of the will if gp 
it were not for the libration of antagoniſt muſcles. This 5 4 
libration, between other muſcles, is anſwered by the 3 . 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, which preſſes 6s 


ax | | ; as in all even 7 
upon the thorax and other parts of the body; 28 m iſa 
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gives a prevalence to one of two powers before * 
liberated; ſo here it ſerves to enable thoſe mulcles 


the ribs are again depreſſed by the mere gravitauo" ” 
the atmoſphere, which would otherwiſe remain mere 
through the natural tendency of thoſe muſcles " - 
traction: this is evidently proved from the Torricel ws 
periment, and thoſe made upon animals n n, — 
as ſoon as the air is withdrawn, and the preſſure p 10 
by taken off, the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm 
contracted, and the ribs elevated in an inſtant, * ro 
not by any power of the will be made to ſubſide, * 
air is again let in to bear them forcibly don. opened 
the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the pallage f tels 
ſor it, is in a manner ſolicited into the Jungs, | contri | 


; e 
tion of the blood-veſlels conſequently e ne 


is forcibly driven through the plumonary 4e ih the 
left ventricle of the Heart; and this, * * the 


general compreſſion of the body þy the weight bee 
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zifhoſph 


face, is that Po ter 


2 and ſpent, and which ſuffices to force the 
js bro 


its natural ſtate to dilatation. 
br eputing the weight of a column of air equal to 
A 


which cauſes the blood to mount in 


the ſurface of the body, it appears a power ſufficient for 


ſcribed to it, and conſidering that the 
he of ils 5 compreſſible machines, it appears 
; nece 
* wy han ger though our bodies be entirely com- 
r. P or veſſels filled with fluids, this preſſure 
on ni ſoever, being equal every way, could not 
155 them, were it not that the ſuperficial dimenſions are 
. al variable: becauſe, being compreſſed on all parts 
with the ſame degree of force, the contained fluids could 
any-where begin to recede, and make way for the 
1 to Jbllow, but would remain as fixed and immoveable 
as if they were actually ſolid. 5 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room 18 made for the 
fuids to move, and by the coarctation of it, freſh motion 


i; impreſſed 3 which is the great ſpring whereby the cir- | 


tion is ſet and kept going. | 
ee dilatation and contraction of the ſuper- 


feial dimenſions of the body ſeem ſo neceſſary to animal 
lle, that there is not any animal ſo imperſect as to want 
them, at leaſt none to which our anatomical inquiries have 


yet reached; for though moſt kinds of fiſh, and inſeQts, | 
want both moveable ribs and lungs, and conſequently | 


bare no dilatable thorax, yet that defect is ſupplied by an 
amlogous mechaniſm, anſwering ſuſhciently the neceſſi- 
ties of their life. Thus fiſhes, which have no lungs, have 
ils to do the office of lungs, receiving and expelling 
alternately the water, whereby the blood-veſſels ſuffer the 


fame alteration of dimenſions as in the lungs of more 


perfect animals. a N 45 
Add that the lungs, or air-veſſcls, of inſects are much 


more different from thoſe of perfect animals, than thoſe 


of fiſhes are, and yet in their action and uſe, they agree | 
perfectly with both; that is, removing and expelling the | 


air, and varying the dimenſions and capacities of the 


blood-veſſels ; having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity for | 


the heart and ait-veſſels, the latter are diſtributed 


through the whole trunk, by which they communicate 


with the external air through ſeveral ſpiracles or vent- 


holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tracheæ or wind- 


pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all the 


muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem'to accompany the blood- 


reſſels all over the body, as they do in the lungs of per- 
ſect animals; by this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration the 
whole body is inflated, and in every exſpiration com- 
preſſed, and conſequently the blood-veſſels muſt ſuffer 


a viciſſitude of extenſion and contraction, and a greater 


motion be thereby impreſſed on the contained fluids than 
the heart, which in theſe creatures does not appear to 
be muſcular, would be capable of giving. The only 
animal exempted from this neceſſary condition of re- 
ceiring and expelling alternately ſome fluid in and out of 
the body is a FOE TUS ; but this, while included in the 
womb, ſeems to have little more than a vegetative lifc, 
and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the number of 
animals; and were it not fof that ſmall ſhare of muſcular 
monon which it exerciſes in the womb, it might without 


wurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of, the 


mother. 
One difliculty we mult not here conceal, which will lie 
yank the whole doctrine, viz. that the hearts of ſeveral 
wimal have been found to beat regularly, and ſtrongly, 
5 in vacuo, not leſs fo than in the air. Witneſs the 
14 of frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Phil. Tranſ. No 62. 

l. Keill objects to this hypotheſis; alledging, that the 


Preure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of our bodies 


cannot ſupply the place of antagoniſt muſcles, becauſe. 


- = Fear us is always in equilibrio with the external 
meth. conequently the preſſure of the atmoſphere can 
Ta 2 nor retard the contraction of the thorax, 
ail 2 ation of the heart; and he aſcribes theit al- 
+: ion and dilatation to the influx of the 
Ui Res ſpirits Anat. p. 133. edit. 1759. 
1 ima, ” D. aſcribes the motion of the heart to 
Wee N ere upon it by the blood; in proof of 
ferere ö at the right auricle and ventricle do per- 
tale 1 ft. {tate of conſtriction than the left, be- 
the fac} 115 Oger ſtimulated by the venous blood: 
<> wk af 85 and inferred by Boerhaave from the 
erz i alen and Harvey. Dr. Haller made 
Ux of the nents to prove that this was owing to the 
Ahead from, . 505 blood: he contrived to exclude the 
t from dining f it ventricle and auricle, and to hinder 
the ſtimulus 15 the left ventricle; and thus by retaining 
v ſubſiſt, » be Cauſed the motion of the leſt ventricle 


Vol. Il _ 16505 inferred that the motion of the 


- 


ere which ſurrounds and preſſes on its whole ſur- 


aſter the force impreſſed upon it by the heart 


ſity afleCt them in the manner here | 


| heart depends upon the ſtimulus of the blood : for this 
purpoſe, after cutting the veins of cats and kids, which 
were the animals he uſed, he opened the pulmonary 
artery, in order perfectly to empty the right ventricle of 
its blood, keeping the left ventricle full by a ſtrong ligas 
ture on the aorta; he then found that the right ventricle 
was at reſt, and that the left and its auricle were in 
motion; according to this proceſs the part which kept 
longeſt alive, Which is commonly the right auricle, wag 
now the left veiitricle, that being the longeſt kept ſtimu- 
| lated by the blood: Mem. Acad. Sc. Gottingen, vol. i; 
HEART, e/timate of the force of the. The quantity of the 
force of the heart has been variouſly eſtimated, and on 
various principles, by vaflous authors, particularly Borelli, 
Morland, Keill, Jurin, &e. 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion 
wherewith the heart contracts, or by the motion of a 
weight which being oppoſed to the blood at its exit out 
of the heart, will juſt balance and ſtop the ſame; this we 
have no way of coming at & priori; the internal ftruc- 
ture of the part, and the nature and power of the con- 
tracting cauſe, being but imperfectly known; ſo that the 
only means remaining is, to eſtimate it by the effects. 
All the action of the heart conſiſts in the contraction of 
its ventricles; the ventricles contracting, ſtrike or preſs 
upon the blood, and communicating part of their motion 
thereto, drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage 
is open: the blood thus protruded into the aorta and 
pulmonary artery, preſſes every way, partly againſt the 
coats of the arteries, which by the laſt diaſtole had been 
left in a collapſed, flaccid ſtate; and partly againſt the 
anterior blood moving on too flowly before it : by ſuch 
means the coats of the arteries are gradually diſtended, 
and the antecedent blood has its motions accelerated; 
By the way it may be obſerved, that the more flaccid the 
arteries are, the leſs refiſtance they will make to a dilata- 
tion; and the more they are dilated the more ſtrongly 
will they reſiſt a farther diſtraction: ſo that the force of 
the blood, at its egreſs out of the heart, is at firſt ſpent 
in diſtending the arteries more than in protruding the 
antecedent blood, but afterwards more in protruding the 
blood than in diſtending the arteries. = 
Borelli, in his Oecon. Animal. makes the obſtacle to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, equivalent to 
| 180,000 pounds; and the ſorce of the Heart itſelf only 
equal to 3000 pounds, which is only one ſixtieth of the 
oppoſition it has to overcome: then deducting 45,000 
pounds for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtic 
coat of the arteries, he leaves the heart with a force of 
3000 pounds to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pounds, 
that is, with 1 to remove 45; which he ſuppoſes it 
enabled to do by virtue of percuſſion. See DAs Tou E. 
But if he had proceeded in his calculation to the veins, 
which he allows to contain quadruple the quantity of 
blood found in the arteries, and to which this energy 
of percuſſion either does not reach at all, or but very 
languidly, he would readily have ſeen the ſyſtem of per- 
cuſſion to be inſufficient. | „ | 
But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the 
force aſcribed by him to the heart being immenſely too 
great. Dr.Jurin ſhews, that if he had not made a miſtake 
in the computation, the reſiſtance which the heart has 
to overcome, mult have come out, on his own principles, 
much greater; and, inſtead of 135,000 pounds, would 
have been 1,076,000 pounds, which tranſcends all pro- 
bability. PL 5 TE 5 
The 6.698 faults in his ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. 
Jurin, in his eſtimating the motive force of the heart by a 
pondus at reſt, in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained 
by a muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained 
wholly by the contracting force thereof; in aſſuming 
- muſcles equally heavy to be of equal force, and in ſup- 
poſing the utmoſt force of the heart exerted at every 
_ 1yltole. aq wy | | TOES 
Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays on the Anim. Occon. firſt ven- 
tured to ſet aſide Borelli's calculus, and ſubſtituted 
another, almoſt infinitely ſmaller in its ſtead : his method 
of eſtimating the force of the heart is as follows: having 
the velocity wherewith a fluid flows out at an orifice, 


without meeting any reſiſtance from an anterior fluid; 


the force which produces that motion is thus de- 
A determined : Let the line AB be the height from 
| which a falling body will acquire a velocity equal to 
that wherewith the fluid flows out at the orifice 
then is the force, which produces the motion of this 
fluid, equal to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame 
| fluid, whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice, and weight 
B equal 2 AB. Corol. 2 Prop. 36. lib. ii. Newton, 

Princip. | | 

Now the blood flowing out of the heart is reſiſted, in its 
motion, by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and 
therefore cannot flow with all the velocity which the force 

11 B | 


H E A 


of the heart will give it, part of that force being ſpent in | 
overcoming the reſiſtance of the maſs of blood; if, there- 
fore, we knew how much the velocity of the blood 1s 
diminiſhed by this refiſtance, or what proportion the | 
velocity of the blood reliſted has to the blood driven out, | 
and not reſiſted; having already determined the velocity | 
of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might eaſily collect the 
velocity by which the blood would flow were it not re- | 
liſted; and from thence find the abſolute force of the | 
heart. To find this, the author made the following ex- 
periment : having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in |. 
the thigh of a dog, near his body, and paſſed conve- f 
nient ligatures under them, he opened the whole diameter 
of the vein, and receiving the blood which run from it in | 
the ſpace of ten ſeconds; the ſame was afterwards done | 
by the artery for the ſame ſpace of time, and both the | 
quantities of the blood were exactly weighed: the expe- | 
riment was repeated for the greater ſecurity, till the | 
quantity of blood from the artery was found, at a me- 
dium to that of the vein, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
nearly as 74 to 3. | 
Now the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, ſo near 
the aorta, muſt be nearly the fame with that in the | 
aorta itſelf; and conſequently the velocity with which | 
it flows out of the iliac artery cut aſunder, is the ſame 
with which it would flow out of the heart unrefiſted, or 
the blood runs through a wound in the iliac artery | 
with all the velocity it received from the heart > now all 
the blood which runs along the iliac artery returns again | 
by the iliac vein; and conſequently the quantities of | 
blood which paſs through both in the ſame ſpace of time 
are equal; the quantity of blood, therefore, which runs 
out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran | 
through the iliac artery before it was cut, in that ſpace 
of time: having therefore the quantity which runs 
through the iliac artery when it is cut and when it is not 
cut, we have their velocities ; for the velocity of a fluid 
running through the ſame canal in equal ſpaces of time, 
is directly as their quantities; but the velocity of the 


blood when the artery is cut, is equal to that it receives | 
by the full force of the heart, and the velocity when it is 


not cut, 15 that velocity with which the blood moves | 
through thc aorta, reſiſted by the anterior blood, and | 
theretore thele two velocities are to one another as | 
52 %% 3. | 1 
1 now the heart throws out two ounces of blood every | 
fyſtole, which is a probable aſſumption, then the blood | 
moves through the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a| 
minute; and therefore the abſolute velocity wherewith | 
the blood would be forced into the aorta, if it found no 
reſiſtance, is ſuch as would make it move 390 feet in a 

minute, or 6+ feet in a fecond. | FO 
We now proceed to inquire, what is the height from 
which a falling body will acquire this given velocity? 


for this height doubled, gives the length of the cylinder | 
whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice of the aorta, and weight | | 


equal to the abſolute force of the heart. | N 
It is known by experiment, that the force of gravity 
will make a body move 30 feet in a ſecond, which is the 
velocity it acquires in falling through 15 feet; and 
therefore this velocity 1s to the velocity of the blood 
flowing without reſiſtance into the aorta as 30 to 6.5: 
but becauſe the heights from which bodies acquire given | 
velocities, ate as the ſquares of the velocities, that is, 
as 900 to 42.25; therefore as 900 to 42.25, fo is 15 to 
9.74. This height doubled, gives 1.48, or in inches 
17.76, which is the height of a cylinder of blood, whoſe 
baſe is equal to the aorta, which we have ſuppoſed to be 
c gqual to 0.4187, and therefore the ſolid content is | 


7.436112, the weight of which is equal to the abſolute | 


force of the heart. 7h | "4 
This weight is ſive ounces, whence the force of the heart | 
is found equal only to the weight of five ounces. 


Dr. Keill, in bis Anatomy Abridged, p. 137, &c. ſup- 


poſes that the ventricles of the heart throw out at leaſt | 


one ounce of blood in each ſyſtole ; and, if the hear! 

contracts 4000 times in an hour, there will paſs through | 
the heart every hour 4000 ounces, or 250f6 weight of | 

blood: and, ſtating the whole maſs of blood to be 25 th, 
a quantity equal to this paſſes through the heart 10 times 

in an hour, or about once in fix minutes. If the heart 

contracts 80 times in a minute, then 25 5 weight of blood 

paſſes through ics ventricles once in five minutes. Ac-| 

cording to this eſtimate, the left ventricle of the heart | 

throws out in each ſyſtole one ounce, or 1.638 cubic 

inches of blood, and the area of the orifice of the aorta | 

being = 0.4187; then, dividing the former by this, the 

quotient 3.9 will be the length of the cylinder of blood, 

which 1s ſormed in paſſing through the aorta in each ſy- 

ftole ; and, allowing the number of pulſes in a minute to 

be 755,, in 75 pulſes a cylinder of 292.5 inches will pals, | 
ox the blood will move at the rate of 1402 feet in an | 


— — 
* * * 


„ 


— 


; pn two ounces of blood, i. e. 3-276 cubic 10 


than it does in the aorta. ſuppoſing tha 


. ſtruction to the progreſs of the arterial blog 


a ſhort time ſtop, were not the motion loſt made If 


locity of the blood would be continually increabng;1 


blood was once ſtopped, all the force of the 


its motion of itſelf, and that the weight ob the vil 


hour: but the ſyſtole of the heart bein 7? 
third of the time of a ulfation, the? med in f 
blood in that inſtant will be thrice as much delty af the 
rate of 4386 feet in an hour, or 73 feet . Uthe 
The quantity of blood thrown out in 7 ale minute. 
equal to 4.4 5 11 0z. and in 34 minutes : Pres vil 
to a middle-ſized man, viz. 158f will pa 
heart. But if, with Dr. Harvey and Dr! L 


Ower, N 


we ſup. 


ches, L 


thrown out at each ſyſtole, then the velocity of th 
e 


blood in entering the orifice of the aorta u; 

the former, 5 the rate of 146 Betis Wahl 
a quantity of blood equal to the weight of 2 aer and 
will paſs in half the time, viz. 1) minutes 1 

Eff. vol. ii. p. 39. | 88 
Dr. Keill has farther demonſtrated, tha 
locity of the blood is to the leaſt as 5 
it moves 5233 times ſlower in ſome 


t the greateſt ye. 
233 to I, or thay 
capillary arteries 
t it has a free and 
arteries z which is 
becauſe the Principal ob- 


d is int 
capillary arteries, as . Hales has ſhewn, vol. i; he 


unembarraſſed courſe through theſe 
very far from being the caſc, 


I 
&c. and fince the velocity of the blood at its Ws | 
from the heart to the aorta is at the rate of 146 feet 1 
minute, taking one third of tha! for its continued « K ] 
ble velocity, according to Dr. Keill's eſtimate, it Way « 
move but 0.1128 inch in a minute, in the evaneſcent ] 
arteries, in that time, | / 
The number of extreme capillary arteries eftimated by J 
Dr. Hales, on the ſuppoſition that one ounce of bloodbe ? 
thrown out at each ſyſtole, is 4109723; and, on the 0 
ſuppoſition that two ounces of blood are thrown out x f 
each ſyſtole, their number will be 8219446. From the Ct 
arteries the blood is received into the veins ; and, if the b 
number of arteries be to that of the veins as 324 to 441, < 
Dr. Keill concludes, that the blood moves in the vein tl 
above 7116 times ſlower than it does in che aorta, th 
The ſame author, by another method of calculating from th 
the laws of projectiles, finds the force of the Heart a. *: 
moſt equal to eight ounces; which, though ſomewhat m 
more than was before determined, yet the difference i ve 
of ſmall moment in reſpect of Porelli's account, the 11 
great failing of whoſe calculation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe | 
from his not diſtinguiſhing between the blood at reſt and the 
the blood already iu motion. The force of the heart, it 
is certain, is not employed in giving motion to any qua- thi 
tity of blood at reſt, but oniy to continue it in motion: | 
how that motion firſt aroſe, ſ-ems out of the human c By 
pacity to determine. It is demonſtrable, that if the re 
liſtance of the blood always bore the fame proportion b N 
the force of the heart it now does. the blood never could 
be firſt put in motion by the heart. it the blood cate Bu 
ſtantly moved forwards, with the motion firſt commun 5 
cated to it, and did the coats of the veſſels make no tt ver 
ſiſtanee, the poſterior blood would not be retarded by l 
anterior, and the force of the blood would equal the for 
tire force of the mover ; but becauſe of the refiſtan tt 
made by the coats of the biood-veſſels, and the ons 


the blood is continls 


which is ſpent in diſtending them, | 
and would 10 


ally retarded in its motion as it circulates, 


again by a freſh impulſe from the Heart; and, _ 
the force of the heart muſt be equal to the ref * 
blood meets with in its motion: if it were more, Ae!“ 


d at laſt ſtag 
ulation of t0f 
heart coll 


leſs, it would continually decreaſe, an 
And hence it is evident, that if the crc 


never ſet it moving again. wo 5 
Thus much for Br. Keilt's ſyſtem. Dr. Jurin OM 
even this with its defects; and, N 15 10 
ſuppoſes the weight, whereby the motion g e 4 
ning out of a veſſel may be generated, to 4 72 ml 
rates that motion, which this laſt author i” $ * 
apprehenſion of Sir Iſaac Newton's _—_ cool 
that the water falling by the power © Sing the (all 


time, only receives a motion equal to tat . 1 
out of the veil There are ſome other * b * 
objects againſt, and of which the Nr ranſactions 
expreſs vindication in the Philoſophica!* 't the ant 

7 


. 7 ſince re lie 
which his antagoniſt has ſpots 1 N 


ds to give 400! f 


B. in the mean time, th 
. Turin, however, procee ITO 
2 on more enootionable paces” * * 
adverſary has found occaſion therein 107 | 
He conſiders one of the ventricles ot! Ag tieſt, n 
the blood, as a given body impelling anon an of! 


comMus 


icating PF | 

a given velocity, and, after ne ke Fl ons 

motion thereto, proceeding with e e the jar 
0 


locity; on which principle, the force 


H E A 


jual to the factum of the weight of the den- 


H E A 


s eiher be iel velocity before itimpels the blood, or | the heart is = 4 2 43 + . 1 * 2, E. 75 
be woe of the motions of the ventricle, and the blood if ; ws £0: = IE SE ; 

be the out of the ſame, and the motion communicated frag 5 uppoſe 5 8 ounces, and # = 4 ounces 
te. n ats of the arteries and the antecedent blood avoid. 9=10 iquare inches, and Z=to as much; /=2; 
he Wren demonſtrable i. That the motion whereby a and AZ mene 414822 ounces avoird. $= 0.4185 ſquare 
ual "_ F unequally contractile, does act in con- inches, 4 So. 5833 and t=0. 1“; the forces of the ven- 
the _ b equal to the ſum of the factums of the ſeveral tricles will be equal to the weights under-written 3 viz. 
up Lg achine multiplied into their ſeveral ve- oo | 02. 
8 | uticles 9 it lollows, * the motion of the ma- Of the left ventricle 5 2 9 L 

the ec equal to the factum of its weight into ſome Of the right ventricle = 2 6 3 

ble thine velocity between the particles moved ſwifteſt, and 1 | | — 
and = moved loweſt. 2. That if the water be expreſſed | orce of the whole heart 3 Loy os 
ody tho oe orifice of ſuch a machine, the motion of the | Which weights have a velocity, wherewith they would 
Nat, out 0 "ſting out of the ſame will be equal to the fum | move an inch each ſecond of a minute. 


7 of any tranſverſe ſections of all the threads 


Corol. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulſe is quicker 


as of water, ſeverally multiplied into their reſpective lengths | than ordinary, either the reſiſtance is leſs than ordinary, 
ta . 1 velocities : whence it follows, that the motion of the | or the force of the heart is increaſed, or a leſs quantity 
ie - ter is equal to the factum of the water iſſuing out at of blood than uſual is expelled at each contraction of che 
and the orifce into ſome mean length between that of the Heart; and vice verſa. As alſo, that if the reſiſtance be 
pe longeſt thread and the ſhorteſt. Hence, alſo, if there be either increaſed or diminiſhed, either the pulſe or the 
10 


ſereral ſuch machines full of water, and contracted alike, 


quantity of blood expelled at each contraction, will be 


1 the whether equally, or unequally, the motion of the water, either increaſed or diminiſhed reſpectively. And that if 
48, burſting out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a the force of the heart be increaſed, or diminiſhed, cither 
fling 1100 compounded of the qͥuadruple ratio of any homo- the pulſe muſt be accelerated, or the reſiſtance dimi- 
55. logous diameter of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio niſhed. rs 2 

qua- © he tima wherein the contraction is effected. On theſe eee dag Dr. Jurin proceeds to demonſtrate 
vould . the three following theorems: 


find the Force of the heart. For, calling the weight of the 
left ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to the ſame, 
- the inner ſurface of the ventricle, &; the mean length 
of the filaments, or threads, of blood expelled from the 
ſame, I; a :cQtion of the aorta, 5 the quantity of blood 
contained in the left ventricle, 3; the time wherein the 


) 481, 


Veins wherewith the blood would flow 


the variable velocit 


g from the variable length of the aorta, pafled over by the blood, 


art ale 


ewhat f | Re gp; 
ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itſeif, 


From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the problem, To | 


if the blood would be thrown out of the Heart, were the re- 
ſſtance of the arteries and antecedent blood removed, 7; 


through the aorta, if the reſiſtance were taken away, 2; 


x; and the time wherein the length x is run, z. The | 
mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous to the | 


1. That the whole motion of reſiſtance made to the blood 


iſſuing out of the heart in the ſyſtole, or the whole mo- 
tion communicated to the antecedent blood, and the coats 


of the arteries, is equal to the whole foree of the heart, 
quam proxime. - | 
2. That the motion communicated to the antecedent blood 
in a ſyſtole, is to the motion communicated to the coats 
of the arteries, as the time of the ſyſtole is to the time 
of the diaſtole. ET 
Whence, if, with Dr. Keill, we ſuppoſe the ſyſtole per- 
formed in one third of the interval between two pulſcs, 
the motion communicated to the antecedent blood will 


be one third of the whole motion of the heart; and that 


communicated to the arteries, two thirds. 


Eg EE | FT 3 In diſferent animals, the force of the heart is in a ratio 
t, the will be = .; the motion of the ventricle, = p x =, | | * 
a” e e motion ot THe ventricie, = 7 compounded of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of 


elt and 
art, it 
quan- 
101100? 
nan (2 
the te« 


the motion of the blood iſſuing out, = 5 * N 1 i x3 and 


But, v = Z; whence, by the inverſe method of fluxions, 
| % Lo Rs 


theic ſum, or force of the ventiicle, = 5v Xx A +l +x | 


any homologous veſſel, and the inverle ratio of the time 


wherein the heart is contracted z or a ratio compounded 
of the ratio of the weight cither of the heart, or the 
whole animal, the ſubtriplicate ratio of the ſame weight, 
and the recip:ocal ratio of the time. Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. v. p. 231. 249, K. 


We thall cloſe this article with a table exhibiting the re- 


tion to | 55 | | | g | : 
oe” the force of the ventricle is found = fo 2 4 ſult of many experiments made by Dr. Hales, with a 
d con- V view of determining the velocity of the blood in dif- 


But ſince * St, Sr. And hence, the force of the | 


ferent animals, &c. The apparatus for theſe experi- 


umun | : ; Jl 

no K 5 E 14 1 ments is very ſimple: it conſiſts of a braſs pipe, about 
I a * xI+= ++ After the like manner, the one ſixth of an inch in diameter, to which, by means of 
the n another braſs pipe fitly adapted to it, is fixed a glaſs tube 


ſtands 


e jorch 


forceof the rightventricle (noting the ſamethingsby Greek 
ktters, which in the left are denoted by Halle ones) is | 


of the ſame diameter, and about nine feet in length; 
theſe pipes are properly graduated, and the braſs pipe is 


ontinl : found = = * 2 4 4 1 So that the whole force EER inſerted into the aiteries, &c. of the animals that are the 
ould JJC + _ ſubjects of the author's experiments. | 
ade Vf | 5 0 Ik | | | 8 b 
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It does not appear, that, by comparing the weights of 
theſe animals, and the ſeveral quantities of blood which | 


paſs through their hearts in a given time, that any fixed 
rule can be thence formed for proportioning the quanti- 
ties of flowing blood to their different ſizes. Theſe 
quantities in larger animals are very diſproportionate to 
the bulk of their bodies, in compariſon with thoſe in 


leſſer inimals. But as the blood has a longer courſe, and 


conſequently a greater reſiſtance in the former, it appears 
by the table, by comparing the perpendicular heights of 


the blood in the tubes afhxed to the arteries, that the 


force of it in the arteries, is, in the main, greateſt in 
the largeſt animals. And if the blood-veſſe]s in the man 
and horſe are equally diſtributed in all their homologous 
parts, or if they are proportionable to their reſpective 
weights, then the blood muſt move in them reciprocally 
as the times, in which quantities of blood equal to their 
reſpective weights paſs through their Hearts, viz. as 60 
to 17 minutes; and, therefore, though the arterial blood 
of a horſe is propelled with a greater force than that of 
a man, yet it moves ſlower in the horſe, on account of 
a greater number of ramificarions, and a greater length 
of veſſels in the larger animal. See a variety of curious 
experiments and obſervations on this ſubject, in Hales's 
Otatical Effays, vol. ii. N 
Hu ART / ih. The heart in fiſhes is ſituated a little be- 
low the gills. It is uſually contained in an extremely 
thin membrane by way of pericardium, and placed in a 
large cavity. The heart in the ſeveral kinds of fiſhes is 
of many different figures. 1. In ſome it is quadrilateral ; 
of this we ſee inſtances in moſt of the common fiſh. 2. 
In ͤ ſome it is of a femicircular figure, but a little flatted, 


as in the cyprini. 3. Its ſituation is generally tranſverſe 


with reſpect to the head, but not always fo. In the ce- 
taceous fiſhes the heart has two ventricles, as in land ani- 


mals: but in all other fiſhes, that is, in all that have gills 


and not lungs, it has but one cavity. The heart in all fiſh 
has only one auricle; this: s very large, and is always 
placed on the left ſide of the heart: at the place of the 
inſertion of this auricle, there are two valves, the one an 
upper, the other a lower one. The auricle in its lower 

part contains the receptacle of the veins, and this has 
alſo, at its inſertion into the auricle, two valves. 


The aorta, or great artery in ſiſhes, adheres to the upper 


part or bafe of the heart by a ginglymus. Its firſt part, 
or that next the heart, is ſmall, and contains two fig- 
mote valves. Soon after this it is dilated into a large 
cavity, which is whitiſh on the outſide, and within is 


ſupported by. feveral carneous fibres, forming a ſort of 


columns, 
of cave, and thence is carried to the gills; it gives one 
great branch to the hollow of each gill, that is, four to 


_each ſide; and cach of theſe large branches is again, a | | | ; 
HearrT, in the Manege. A horſe that works in the ma- 


little beyond its inſertion into the hollow part of the bow 
of each gill, divided into four other branches, which 
running along the baſe of the lamellæ, are divided finally 
into as many branches as there are lamellæ, each recety- 
ing one; theſe are carried to the extremity of the la- 
mellæ, and there loſt; but the blood returns by as man 


veins, and is thence diſtributed throughout the whole | 


body. In the margin of every lamina in the leaves of 


the branchiz, or gills, there is a vein which diſcharges | 


the blood it receives from the arteries of theſe parts into 


a trunk, which runs over the ſurface of every arch or | 


bow of the gills; and in fine, every vein coming from 


all the bony circles of the gills, is by degrees, ſome. 


higher and ſome lower, inſerted into one common trunk. 
This grand trunk of the vein runs along the ſpine, and 
performs the ollice of the deſcending trunk of the aorta 
in land animals, and diſtributes the blood to every part 
of the body of the fiſh. The trunks of the lower part 
of each bony circle take this courſe z but thoſe of the 


up; cr part are carried up to the brain and organs of ſen- | 


ſation, and are returned thence by other branches, which 


join theſe lower trunks. Theſe veins when thus joined, | 


are carried to the origin of the gills, and there are diſ- 
charged into another trunk lying upon the aorta, which is 
opened into the receptacle of Du Verney. This recep- 
tacle is no other than a venoſe trunk formed by the meet- 


ing of ſeveral veins coming from the ſpine, from the li- | 


ver, and other parts, and terminating in the auricle. 
Thus is the circulation in fiſh carried on in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in land animals; and the gills 
ſerve to othces little thought of by many authors. Ar- 
tedi's Ichthyolog. | 

HAU of infefts. It is eaſy to diſcover that many in- 
ſects have a true and regular heart ; nor is this any where 
more beautifully diſtinguiſhable than in the claſs of flics 
the ſmall ones, and thoſe of tranſparent bodies, are to 
be choſen indeed for this examination, the larger and 
more opake being wholly improper for it. None is more 


eligible on this occalion than the little fly produced of | 


2 : 


From this part the artery is formed into a ſort | 


** 


» 


— 


| 


HeaRT-burn, a diſeaſe, among Phy/icians, uſually calle 


the ſtomach ſwells with air, and this extraordinary com- 
by whatever promotes a greater ſecretion of ſaliva, or 


The teſtaceous powders, as oyfter-ſhells, crabs-eyes, chalk, 


HART of a tree, the middle part thereof, taken longitu- 


HEART, in Sea Language, is 2 peculiar fort of DFAD-9% 
ſomewhat reſembling the ſhape of a Heart, but differing 


Heart's caſe, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of vie- 


HEART HHell, conchæ cordiformes, 
name of a genus of ſhells, by STA 
the pectunculus or cockle kind, but by later writers uit! 
diſtinguiſhed into a ſeparate genus. 
| theſe : it is a bivalve ſhell-fiſh of a 


bl a . xplell- 
in others prickly, never auriculated, and always exp 


__ faitage, or roof-ſhell, from its reſem 


HEAR'TH, focus, See FIRE, CHIMNEV, 
HEAR TH-money. See CHIMNE Y-MOneye 
He ARTH-/one. 
HEAT, calor, one of the primary qua 


HE A 


the puceron eater; this is 2 very pale x 
flat body, and ſo perfectly * Ae e 
a proper manner, its internal parts are ſeep eg i 
8 hey _ in k 1 glaſs veſſel, cler . 
ne of theſe little flies is to be taken f. Tar 

between the fingers; the wings are to beben r m 
and held with the head, the body inverted nt de 
againſt a ſtrong light, and the belly then exam; 1 
the help of a magnifying glaſs. This . ith 
convince any one that flies have a real Heart: 5 hy 
not a long veſſel only, in the place of one runnin f wy 
way down the back, as Malpighi thinks is the oh 
terpillars and butterflies, but towards the middle f y 
ſecond ring, and ſometimes in the third, countiy f 9 
the corcelet, one plainiy diſcovers a part which . 
taken for no other than a real heart, The figure = 
heart in theſe animals yaries, however, much more = 
in any others that we are acquainted with, Some; : 
this heart is of the figure of a kidney placed maine 
and with its hollowed part toward the corcelet wit 
long veſſel running ſtraight from this bollowed par 1 
the corcelet. At other times the hollow of the heart i 
appears, it lengthens itſelf, and acquires the figure of R 
bottle, with the veſlel before deſcribed placed as its neck 
Sometimes it is more, and ſometimes leſs inflated ud 
diſtended; ſometimes the tranſverſe diameter ſurpaſſes 
the longitudinal, and at others the longitudinal diameter 
exceeds the other. At all times, however, one may fee 
a regular alternative contraction and dilatation of the 
heart; and to the contraction there conſtantly ſucceeds 
jet of liquor thrown into the long veſſel as if by a {y- 
ringe; but what is very ſingular is, that after four or 
five of theſe jets, one always fees the liquor before 
thrown up, deſcending into the heart again out of the 
corcelet, by the ſame veſſel by which it was receive 
from the heart. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 261, 


wiſh fy of 


CARDIALGIA, | FE 
In ſurfeits, or upon ſwallowing without due maſtication; 
when meats are eat tough and fat, or with farinaceous 
ſubſtances unfermented; or when by any accident the 
faliva is vitiated, too ſcanty, or not intimately mixed 
with the food, the fermentation becomes tumultuous, 


motion being attended with an unuſual heat, brings on 
the unealinefs called the Heart-burn; which is remedied 


helps to mix it with our aliment. Pringle's Obſerv. on 
the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 168. See DIGESTI10N, 


&c. are the uſual remedies for the heart-burn. 
dinally, is called fo | 


nege with conſtraint and reſolution, and cannot be 
brought to conſent to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of tus 
hearts. „ | 


inaſmuch as it is only ſur- 
whereas tlie 
They are 
which the 


from the common dead-eyes, 
niſhed with one large hole in the middle, 
common dead-eyes bave always three holes. 
principally uſed to contain the Janiards, by 
ſtays are extended. 5 . 


6 3 
It is ſaid to be good for ruptures, and the falling ficknels. 


Dict. Ruſt. 
in Natural Hiſtory, the 


ſome authors referred 0 


The chatacters ale 


globoſe elated form, 


. 5 * . . +4 ted 
furrowed in deep lines, and in ſome ſpecies imbricates, 


ing what we call the figure of a heart. . 
There are ſeveral very ch ſpecies of 1 kenn, 
The imbricated heart /hell, called by the Freren gen 
bling the ra = . 
the top of a houſe, is a very elegant one. . 
cies is called the cabbage- hell, from the arr mer» 
it reſembling ſome of the garden curled or * g 
this genus alſo belong the Noah's ark 8 lar figure 
theſe ſpecies of heart-/hells are of à glo 9 : 
others of a triangular ſhape; others more 4 1 imbii⸗ 
ſhape of a human heart; and others agan 0 


cated kind. Hiſt. Nat, Eclairc. p. 33: 4, 


See F1RE-/lone- lities of bodies; 0 


poled to cola. Hat 


— 


Va 


at 


Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, define heat a quality or ac- 


in different bodies, different degrees of heat are required; 


Fre, and conſpire with them to make flame. Lo 
In effect, thele corpuſcles, ſay they, flying off from the 


and chemical philoſophy, differ very conſiderably about 


HEA 


d a phyſical being, whoſe preſence is 
Heat may N Beafured by he expanſion of the 
knows fe or mercury, in the thermometer. ; 
bis ; properly a ſenſation, excited by the action 
Peat A it is the effect of fire on our organs of feeling. 
of fire A follows, that what we call hea! is a particular 
1255 modification of our own mind; and not any 
idea, Sling in that form in the body that occaſions it. 
thing ex o more in the fire that burns the finger, than 
Heat 18 * needle that pricks it. In effect, hear, in the 
ain . ves it, is only motion; and in the mind only 
body e dea or diſpoſition of the foul. 4 


hf 


2 particular 1 


Fn - us by a hot body, is eſtimated by its relation to | 


feeling; no object appearing to be hot, un- 
8 : to different perſons, or at different times to the ſame 
1220 ſhall appear both hot and cold. 


Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, or that which conſti-- 
bl 


tntes and denominates a body hot, and enables it to pro- 


wnce ſuch effects on our organ, is variouſly conſidered by | 


de philoſophers. Some will have it a quality, others a 
rl ee pa others only a mechanical affection, viz. 


motion. 


gent whereby homogeneous things, 1. e. things of the 
a5 nature 110 kind, are collected and gathered toge- 
ther; and heterogeneous ones, or things of different na- 
tures are ſevered or diſunited. Thus, ſays he, the ſame 


heat which aſſociates and brings into a mals ſeveral par- 
ticles of gold before ſeparate, ſeparates the particles of | 


two metals before mixed together. But not only the doc- 
tine, but the very inſtance he produces, is faulty; for 
heat though continued to eternity, will never ſeparate a 
maſs, e. g. of gold, filver, and copper : and, on the con- 
trary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, filver, and | 


copper, be put ſeparately in a veſſel over a fire; notwith- | 
ſtanding all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed and | 


congregated into a maſs thereby. | 
In effect, heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing or 
that univerſally ; but all its effects depend on the circum- 
ſtances of its application. 'Thus, to do the ſame thing 


as, to mix gold and filver, the heat muſt be in one de- 
gree, and to mix mercury and ſulphur, in another. | 
Add, that the fame degree of heat ſhall have oppoſite ef- 
fets. Thus a vehement fire ſhall render water, oils, 
ſalts, &c. volatile; and yet the ſame fire ſhall embody 
ſand, and fixed alkaline falt, into glaſs. 85 

The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, define Heat 
not as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or 


property thereof, the ſame in reality with it, and only | 


diſtinguiſhed from it in the manner of our conception. 
Heat, then, on their principles, is no other than the vo- 


latile ſubſtance of fire itſelf, reduced into atoms, and | 


emitted in a continual ſtream from ignited bodies; ſo as 
not only to warm the objects within its reach, but alſo, 
if they be inſlammable, to Kindle them, turn them into 


ignited body, while yet contained within the ſphere of 


its flame, by their motion conſtitute fire; but when fled, 


or got beyond the ſame, and diſperſed every way, fo as 


perceivable by the feeling, they take the denomination 


of heat, inaſmuch as they ſtill excite in us that ſenſation. 


The Carteſian, improving on this doctrine, aſſert heat 


to conſiſt in a certain motion of the inſenſible particles | 
of a body, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral | 
parts of our body are agitated by the motion of the heart 


and blood. | ” | | 
Our lateſt and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, 


eat, The fundamental difference is, whether it be a pe- 
cular property of one certain immutable body, called 


or whether it may be produced mechanically in other | 


bodies, by inducing an alteration in the ene, thereof. 


e 10rmer tenet, which is as ancient as Democritus, and 


the ſyſtem of atoms, bad given way to that of the Carte- | 


Nays and other mechaniſts ; but is now with great ad- 
70 1 and improved on, by ſome of the lateſt 
A particularly omberg, the younger Lemery, 
Won I 15 aud, above all, by the learned and induſ- 
Gen _ aave, in a courſe of lectures expreſly on fire; 
M cult whereof we have already laid down under the 
a icle FIRE. 

1 enn we call fire, according to this author, is a body 
0 created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its 
from any n and not either producible de novo, 
any ng mor ody, nor capable of being reduced into 
Th; y, or of ceaſing to be fire. | 


Va he contends, is diffuſed equably every where, 


Ne 167, 


ith reſpect to our ſenſation, or the effect pro- ' 


| toelcape the apprehenſion of the eye, and only to be 


H E A 


| and exiſts alike, or in equal quantity, in all the parts of 


ſpace, whether void, or poſſeſſed by bodies ; but that na- 
turally, and in itſelf, it is perfectly latent and impercep- 
tible; and is only diſcovered by certain effects which it- 
produces, and which are cognizable by our ſenſes. 

Theſe effects are heat, light, colour, rarefaction, and 
burning, which are all indications of fire, as being none 
of them producible by any other cauſe: ſo chat where- 


ever we obſerve any of theſe, we may ſafely infer the 
action and preſence of fire. But, though the effect can- 


not be without the cauſe, yet the fire may remain with- 
out any of cheſe effects; any, we mean, groſs enough to 
affect our ſenſes, or become objects thereof: and this, he 
adds, is the ordinary caſe; there being a concurrence of 
other circumſtances, which are often wanting, neceſſary 
to the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. | 

Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeve- 
ral, and ſometimes all, of theſe effects of fire together, 
and ſometimes one unaccompanied with any others; ac- 
cording as the circumſtances favour or diſpoſe things for 
the ſame. Thus we find light without heat; as in rotten 


wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mercurial phoſphorus : nay, : 


and one of them may be in the higheſt degree, and the 
other not ſenſible ; as in the focus of a large burning- 
glaſs expoſed to the moon; where, though the light, as 
Dr. Hooke found, was ſufficient to have inſtantly blinded 
the beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor was there 


the leaſt rarefaction occaſioned in an exquiſite thermo- 


meter. See Moo and LIGHT. 5 


On the other hand, there may be heat without light, as 


we find in fluids, which emit no light even when they 
boil, and not only heat and rarefy, but alſo burn or con- 


ſume the parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c. which con- 


tract a vehement heat before they ſhine, or become ig- 
nited. Nay, and there may be the moſt intenſe heat in 
nature without any light: thus in the focus of a large 
burning concave, where metals melt, and the hardeſt 


gems vitrify, the eyes perceive no light; ſo that ſhould 


the hand happen to be put there, it would inſtantly be 
turned into a coal, or even a calx. So alſo rarefaCtions 
are frequently obſerved by the thermometer, in the night- 
time, without either heat or light, &c. _ 15 

But as heat, when accumulated in a ſufficient quantity, is 


conſtantly accompanied with light, or, in other words, 
as fire is always produced by the increaſe of heat, philo= 


ſophers have generally conſidered theſe phenomena as 


proceeding from the ſame cauſe ; and have, therefore, 
uſed the word FIRE to expreſs that unknown principle, 


which, when it is preſent to a certain degree, excites the 
ſenſation of heat alone, but when accumulated to a 
greater degree, renders itſelf obvious, both to the ſight 
and touch, or produces heat, accompanied with light; 
and in this ſenſe, the element of fire ſignifies the ſame 
thing with abſolute heat. See the ſequel of this article. 

Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependence 


on other concurring circumſtances; ſome more, and 
others leſs. One thing ſeems to be required in common 
to them all, viz. that the fire be collected or brought into 


leſs compaſs ; without this, as fire is every where equably 
diffuſed, it could have no more effect in one place than 
another, but muſt either be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and 


ſhine, every where, or no where. Indeed, ſuch every 


where does amount to no where; for to have the ſame 
heat, &c. in every place, would be to have no heat at all 
it is only the changes that we perceive ; thoſe alone make 
the mind diſtinguiſh in its ſtate, and become conſcious 


of the things that diverſify it. So our bodies being 
equally preſſed on all ſides by the ambient air, we feel 


no preſſure at all; but if the preſſure be only taken off in 
any one part, as by laying the hand over an exhauſted 


receiver, we ſoon become ſenſible of the load. 
Ibis collection is performed two ways: the firſt, by di- 


recting and determining the fluctuating corpulcles of fire 
into lines, or trains, called rays; and thus driving infi- 
nite ſucceſſions of the fiery atoms upon the ſame place 


or body, each to produce its ſeveral effort, and ſecond _ 


that of the preceding ones, till by a ſeries of augmenta- 
tions, the effect is ſenſible. This is the office of thoſe 


bodies which we call &:mnayics; ſuch as the ſun, and 
other heavenly bodies; and alſo of our culinary fires, 


lamps, &c. on earth, which do not emit the fire from 


their own ſubſtance, as is commonly conceived, but only 


by their rotatory mutation direct the undermined cor- 
uſcles into parallel rays. And the effect may {till be 
. increaſed by a ſecond collection of theſe parallel, 
into converging rays, by means of a concave ſpeculum, 
or a convex glaſs, which at length brings them all into a 
point: whence thoſe aſtoniſhing effects of out large burn- 

ing-glaſſes. 
The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not by 
determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direc- 
tion, but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the 
ES. | __ attrition 
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uttrition or rubbing of two bodies ſwiſtly againſt each 
other; ſo ſwiftly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, 
except the floating fire, has activity enough to move an 
equal pace, or ſucceed faſt enough into the places con. 
tinually relinquiſhed by it: by which means fire, the moſt 
agile body in nature, flipping in, becomes collected in 
the path of the moving body ; ſo that the moveable has, 
as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it. Thus it is, that 
the axes of chariot-wheels, mill-ſtones, the ropes of 
ſhips, cannon-balls, &c. conceive heat, and ſome of them 
kindle into flame. 
Thus much for the circumſtance in heat, common to all 
the effects of fire, viz. collection. The particular cir- 
cumſtances are various: thus, for it to warm, or to heat, 
i. e. to give the ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there 
be more fire in the hot body or thing, than in the organ 
whereby it is to be felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be 
put into any new ſtate upon its approach, nor have any 
new idea. Whence, alſo, if the contrary to this obtains, 
v. g. if there be leſs fire in the external object than in 
the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, or chillineſs. 
Thus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath into a 
moderately warm air, ſeems as if he were got into an ex- 
ceſſive cold place; and another entering a room ſcarcely 
warm, in a very pinching day, will at firſt fancy himſelf 
in a ſtove. Whence it appears, that the ſenſe of Heat 
does by no means determine the degree of fire; the hea? 
being only the ratio or difference between the internal. 
and external fire. As to the circumſtances neceſſary to. 
the fire's producing LIGHT, BURNING, RAREFACTION, | 
Kc. fee LicnuT, &c. : 71 
The mechanical philoſophers, particularly lord Bacon, 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look on heat in an- 
other light. They do not conceive it as an original inhe- 
rent property of any particular ſort of body ; but as me- 
chanically producible in any body. | 
Lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De Forma Calidi, de- 
duces, from a particular enumeration of the ſeveral phe- 
nomena and effects of Heat, | 
I. That heat is motion: not that motion generates heat, 
or heat motion; though, in many caſes, this be true: but 
that the very thing heat is motion, and nothing elſe. But 
this motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, | 
which conſtitute it heat. 8 


As, 2. That it is an expanſive motion, whereby a body 
into a larger dimenſion than | 


endeavours to dilate or ſtretch 
it had before, | | 
3. That this expanſive motion 1s directed towards the cir- 
 cumference, and at the fame time upwards; which ap- 
pears hence, that an iron rod, being erected in the fire, 
will burn the hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put 
in laterally. 3 1 | 
4. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body; as 


appears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of | 
And laſtly, that this mo- | 


hot liquors, ignited iron, &c. 
tion is very . . 
Hence he defines heat an expanſive undulator 
in the minute particles of the body ; whereby 4 tend, 
with ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at 
the ſame time incline a little upwardſs. | 
Hence, again, he adds, that if, in any natural body you 
can excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate it- 


ſelf, and can ſo repreſs and direct this motion upon it- | 
ſelf, as that the dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, | 


but obtain in ſome parts, and be checked in others, you 
will generate heat. This doCtrine, Deſcartes and his ſect 
adhere to with ſome little variation. According to them, 
heat conſiſts in a certain motion or agitation of the parts 


of a body, like to that wherewith the ſeveral parts of our | 


body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. 


Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of Heat | 


and Cold, ſtrenuouſly ſupports the doctrine of the pro- 
ducibility of heat, with new obſervations and experi- 
ments : as a ſpecimen, we ſhall here give one or two. 


In the production, ſays he, of cat, there appears no- 


thing, on the part either of the agent or patient, but mo- 
tion, and its natural effects. When a ſmith briſkly ham- 


motion | 


That heat, ſay the ſame authors, is mech 


mers a ſmall picce of iron, the metal thereby becomes} 


exceedingly hot ; yet there is nothing to make it ſo, ex- 


cept the ſorcible motion of the hammer impreſling a ve- 
hement and variouſly determined agitation on the ſmall 
parts of the iron, which, being a cold body before, 
grows, by that ſuperrnduced commotion of its ſmall parts, 
hot : firſt in a more looſe acceptation of the word, with 
regard to ſome other bodies, compared with which it was 


cold before; and then ſenſibly hot, becauſe this agita- ] 


tion ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in 
this inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil con- 
tinue cold after the operation; which ſhews, that the 
heat acquired by the iron, was not communicated by ei- 


1 


number of them, be ſo minute, as to be fing]y inſenfible, 


ther of thoſe implements as heat, but produced in it by 


2 : 


motion great enough ſtrongly to agitate th, 
ſmall a body as the piece of iron, Aten 


like 


patts of 10 oh 


have the like effect upon fo much being able w d 
tal, as the hammer and the anvil 7 be of me. = 
cuſſions were often and briſkly reneweq . 10 2 per. whi 
mer were ſmall, this alſo might | and the ham. that 


05 
is not neceſſary, that a body ele daga 
heat. u f C 
If a large nail be driven by a ham 
wood, it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on ze x... F 

it grow yt; but when it is pan aeg ih dc befor 
few ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable eat 7 ead, a 
at every blow of the hammer, the nail enters Parkin, 
the wood, the motion produced is chiefly progreſh ba 
is of the whole nail tending one way ; but Aa and 
tion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the ſtroke bei "jug 
able to drive the nail farther on, or to break it Fs 
ſpent in making various, vehement, and inteſtine . 
motions of the parts among themſelves f ; 
ture of heat ende b themielves, wherein the nz 
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; anically produ- 
cible, appears probable from a conſideration of 1 50 


which ſeems principally to confiſt in that mechanical p 

perty of matter, called motion; but which is here fbr 
to three conditions, or modifications. 4 
Firſt, the agitation of the parts of the body muſt be re. 
hement: for this diſtinguiſhes the bodies {aid to he l. 
from thoſe which are barely fluid. Thus, the particle 
of water, in its natural ſtate, move fo calmly, that we 
do not feel it at all warm, though it could not be 3 h. 
quor, unleſs they were iti a reſtleſs motion; but when 
water becomes actually hot, the motion manifeſtly and 
proportionably appears vehement, ſince it does not only 
ſtrike our organs of feeling briſkly, but ordinarily pr. 
duces numerous very ſmall bubbles, melts coagulated ol 
caſt upon it, and affords vapours, which by their avis 
tion aſcend into the air. And if the degree of Feit be 
ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation becomes 
more manifeſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe, 
bubbles, and other obvious effects, excited therein. Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts way 
be eably inferred from the motion, and the hiſling noiſe 
it makes with the drops of water that fall from it. But 
though the agitation be various, as well as vehement, ret 
there is a third condition required to make a body hat; 
which is, that the agitated particles, or at leaſt the greateli 


Were a heap of ſand to be vehemently agitated by 3 
whirlwind, the bulk of the corpufcles would keep thei 
agitation from being properly lated, though by ther mw 
merous ſtrokes upon any man's face, and the brilk com. 
motion of the ſpirits, which would thence enſue, they 
might perhaps produce that quality. 
The ſecond condition is, that the determination be ver 
various, and tend all manner of ways. This variety 
determinations appears to be in hot bodies, both by ſome 
of the inſtances already mentioned, and eſpecially thi! 
of flame, which is a body ; by the dilatation of metas 
when melted; and by the operations of heat, exerciſe 
by hot bodies upon others, in what poſture or fituatu! 
ſoever the body, to be heated thereby, be applied 0 
them: thus a coal, thoroughly kindled, will appear © 
all ſides red, and melt wax and kindle brimſtone, whc- 
ther the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or 
other part of it. Hence, if we duly attend to ts 1. 
tion of the nature of Heat, it is eafy to diſcern 2 
may be mechanically produced ſeveral ways 3 for, 2 
in ſome few anomalous caſes, by whatever means! 4 
ſenſible parts of a body can be put into à Very con 15 
and vehement apitation, heat will be introduced into 1 
body; and as there are ſeveral agents and operations pl 
which the heating motion may be excited, ſo ther 5 | 
be ſeveral mechanical ways of producing yeat mn 
experiments may be reduced to almoſt each 2 1 
heads; chance itſelf having, in the Jaborarone® 
miſts, afforded ſeveral phenomena referable ry 
This ſyſtem is farther Arertes alſo by Sir ecke 
ton, who does not conceive fire as any particu Lk 
of body, originally endued with ſuch and 1 r g 
ties. Fire, according to him, 1s only a bo 1 bull: 
nited, i. e. heated hot, ſo as to emit light 4 hat 
what elſe, ſays he, is red-hot iron than fire! ; 


„ it 
47 or flame fit 
elſe is a burning coal than red-hot wood olf: ly the 


than red-hot ſmoke? It is certain, that # hot 35 0 [all plac 
volatile part of the fuel heated red-hot, volatile, ie Well as 
ſhine; and hence only ſuch bodies as ae © il ef Mem, 


ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame z 7 1 bg 
flame longer than they have fume to wm n off, the of 
hot ſpirits, if the head of the {till be ta | a and tum 
cending vapours will catch fire ſrom a ou 45 hodith 
into a flame. And in the fame manner gre of 
much heated by motion, attrition, termen lik 
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n „it lucid fumes, which, if they be copious 
like, 225 heat ſufficiently great, will be flame: 
enouk : fon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the 

d m of their fume z this is evident, becauſe ſpelter, 
ere ets moſt copiouſſy, does likewiſe flame. Add, 

1. 20 bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, pitch, 
der Kc. by flaming, waſte, and vaniſh into burning 
ulphur, | 
ſmoke. 3 f 

11 fixed bodies, when heated beyond a cer- 

aw - 45 light, and ſhine ? and is not this emiſ- 
on raed by the vibrating motion of their parts ? 
wy 40 not all bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and 
es. parts, emit light as often as thoſe parts are 
ently agitated, whether that agitation be made by ex- 
al fire, or by friction, or percuſhon, or putrefaCtion, or 
5 other cauſe ? Thus ſea-water, in a ſtorm z quick- 
| dla gie in vacuo; the back of a cat, or the neck of a 
i horſe, obliquely rubbed in a dark place; wood, fleſh, 
. and fiſh, while they putrefy; vapours from putrefying 
2 waters, uſually called 7g nes fatut ; ſtacks of moiſt hay or 
com; glow-worms; amber and diamonds by rubbing; 
fragments of ſteel ſtruck off with a flint, &c. all emit light. 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one an- 
. ther? and may not bodies receive much of their activity 
{rom the particles of light which enter their compoſition ? 
1 know no body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet 
water, by frequent diſtillations, changes into fixed earth, 
which, by a ſufficient beat, may be brought to ſhine like 
other bodies. | 


ne Add, that the ſun and ſtars, according to Sir Iſaac New- 
| tons conjecture, are no other than great earths vehe- 

en mently heated: for large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve 

nd their heat the longeſt, their parts heating one another ; 

nly and why may not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, when 

10. heated beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 

E 2; by the emiſſion and reaction thereof, and the reflections 
14s and refractions of the rays within the pores, to grow ſtil! 

t by hotrec, till they arrive at ſuch a period of heat as is that of 

mey the fun ? Their parts alſo may be farther preſerved from 
iſe, fuming away, not only by their fixity, but by the vaſt 

hus, weight and denſity of their atmoſpheres. incumbent on 

©. them, and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing 
1oiſe 


the vapours and exhalations ariſing from them. Thus 
we ſee, warm water, in an exhauſted receiver, ſhall boil 
as vehemently as the hotteſt water open to the air; the 
weight of the incumbent atmo:phere, in this latter caſe, 
keeping down the vapours, and hindering the ebullition, 


a mixture of tin and lead, put on a red-hot iron in va- 


the open air, by reaſon of the incumbent atmoſphere, 
does not emit the.leaſt ſenſible flame. Thus much for 
tie ſtem of the producibility of heut. 

On the other hand, Mr. Homberg, in his Eſſai du Souf- 


every ire Principe, holds, that the chemical principle or ele- 
0 0 ment, SULPHUR, Which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, | 
7 ſome 


primary, pre-exiſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, 
1s real fire; and conlequently, that lire is coeval with 
body. Mem. de PAcad. an. 1705. * 

Jr. s Graveſande goes on much on the ſame principle : 
hire, according to him, enters the compolition of all 


5 0 \ 5 Jr. © - . a 
lied l dies, is contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated 
N55 Or mores from all bodies, by rubbing them againit | 
) 1 8 1. er, and thus putting their fire in motion. But 
ws B. e adds, is by no means generated by ſuch motion. | 
1 1 em. Phyſ. tom. ii. cap. 1. 3 | 
OW | | 
vceſt beat ex { | 
1 5 a _ that of our organs of ſenſe; ſo that there 
bv ans 180 Os without any ſenſible Heat; and con- 
| J as Heal is only a ſenſible lity, without a: 
= 0 1 at all, y JOE "GYM ty, without any 
ons, U cat, in the hot b ib F 5 55 
"Lhe od 8 Ame: an at | 
1 0 won of 44> dy, ſays the ſame author, is an agi- 


parts of the body, made by, means of the 


-qr10v3 lle 41 3 
Ane rr wed. by luch agitation a motion is pro- 
of chi our minds: lo 0 oY which excites the idea of heat in 
50 that Meg re BY, 10 reſpect of us, is nothing but 
de lick motion erpel the Ge in rhe ns, it mos ae d. 
© ſpeck te idea of leite Be re in Tight lines, it may give us 
lage 10 of „ in a various and irregular motion, 
cb Tout ENS —— | | 

1 50 in Mea n agrees with theſe two authors 
1 e ki 1 = 55 and ingenerable nature of fire; 
me iel a element to by "5h er. Not contented to confine it as 
only ti equbly diffuſe 1 he endeavours to ſhew, that it is 
15 faltet enen t woogh wit pace; that it is preſent in 
tile, 66 Al as in the 5 3 void ſpaces between the bodies, as 
will te] Mem, de Acad Wy ible interſtices between their parts. 
4;(illing is laſt Sony WH} Sce /LTHER, . 
7 th if llvered. 1; Pau falls in with that of Boerhaave above 
and tut Ws with ice 055 extravagant to talk of heating cold 

A hodith dae it, Dy 1 Et Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has ealily 
d 2 0) taking out of 


"1, 0 2 2 baſon of cold Water, Wherein 
| „ 


(bv 


till it has conceived its utmoſt degree of heat, So, alſo, 


cuo, emits a fume and flame; but the ſame mixture in 


A body is then only ſenſibly hot, when the degree of its ü 
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ſeveral fragments of ice were ſmimming, one piece of 
two which he perceived very well drenched with the li- 
quor, and ſuddenly immerging them into a wide-mouthed 
glaſs of ſtrong oil of vitriol ; for the menſtruum preſently 
mixing with the water which adhered to the ice, pro- 
duced in it a briſk heat, ſometimes with a manifeſt ſmoke, 
and that ſuddenly diſſolving the contiguous parts of the 
ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice was ſoon reduced 
to water; and the corroſive menſtruum being, by two 
or three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the whole 
mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſometimes 
the containing phial could not be endured in one's hand. 
Philoſophers have lately diſtinguiſhed heat into abſolute 
and ſenſible. By abſolute heat, which is ſynonymous with 
what other writers have called IRR, they mean that 
power or element, which, when it is preſent to a certain 
degree, excites in animals the ſenſation of heat z and by 


ſen/ible heat, the ſame power conſidered in its relation to 


the effects which it produces: e. gr. two bodies are ſaid 


to have equal quantities of ſenſible heat, when they pro- 


duce equal effects upon the mercury in the thermometer; 
but as-bodies of different kinds have different capacities 
for containing heat, the abſolute heat in ſuch bodies will 
be different, though the ſenſible heat be the ſame. Thus, 
a pound of water and a pound of antimony of the ſame 
temperature have equal ſenſible Heat; but the former 


contains a much greater quantity of abſolute Scat than 


the latter. It is a well-known fact, that heat is contained 
in great quantities in all bodies, when at the common 
temperature of the atmoſphere ; and it is no leſs certain, 


that Heat has a conſtant tendency to diffuſe itſelf over all 


bodies, till they are brought to the ſame degree of abſo- 
lute heat : it is alſo generally acknowleged, that, when 
the parts of the ſame homogeneous body have the fame 
degree of ſenſible heat, the quantities of abſolute heat 
will be proportionable to the bulk or quantity of matter: 
it alſo appears, that in the ſame homogeneous bodies, 
if the temperatures be different, but the quantities of 
matter the ſame, the quantities of abſolute heat will be 
in proportion to the temperatures; and, therefore, the 
mercurial thermometer is an accurate meaſure of the 


comparative quantities of abſolute heat, which are com- 
municated to the fame homogeneous bodies, or ſeparated 
from them, as long as ſuch bodies continue in the fame 


form. 


M. De Luc has evinced, by a variety of experiments, 
that the expanſions of mercury between the freezing and 
boiling points of water correſpond preciſely to the quan- 


tities of abſolute heat applied, and that its contractions 
are proportionable to the diminution of this element 


Within theſe limits: from hence it may alſo be inferred, 


that, if the mercury were to retain” its fluid ſorm, its 
contractions would be proportionable to the decrements 


of the abſolute heat, though the diminution were con- 


tinued to the point of total privation. But the compa- 


rative quantities of abſolute heat, which are communi- 


cated to different bodies, or ſeparated from them, can- 
not be determined in a direct manner by the thermo- 
meter. rr np a 

Some philoſophers have apprehended, that the quantities 
of abſolute heat in bodies are in proportion to their den- 
ſities. The celebrated Boerhaave imagined, that heat is 


_ equally diffuſed through all bodies, the denſeſt as well 
as the rareſt, and, therefore, that the quantities of Heat 


in bodies are in proportion to their bulk : and, at his de- 


fire, Fahrenhcic attempted to determine the fact by ex- 


periment. For this purpoſe he took equal quantities of 
the ſame fluid, and gave them different degrees of Heat, 
and, having mixed them intimately together, found, 
that the temperature of the mixture was half the exceſs 


of the hotter above the colder. But if this experiment 


be made with water and mercury, in the ſame circum- 


\ ſtances, the refult will be different. Thus, if you take 
equal bulks of mercury and water, and give the water a 


greater degree of heat than the mercury, the heat of the 


mixture will always be greater than half the exceſs of 


the heat of the water above that of the mercury. I, on 
the other hand, the mercury be hotter than the water, 
the temperature of the mixture will always be leſs than 
half the excels of the heat of the mercury above that 
of the water. And, in general, if equal bulks of water 
and mercury, at different temperatures, be mixed toge- 
ther, the change, produced in the heat of the mercury, 
will be to that produced in the heat of the water as three 
to two; from whence it has been inferred, that the com- 


parative quantities of the abſolute Heat of theſe fluids 


are reciprocally proportionable to the changes which are 
produced in their ſenſible heats, when they are mixed 
together at different temperatures: this is a fact, which 
has been publicly taught, for ſeveral years, by Dr. Black 
and Dr. Irvine, in the univeriities of Edinburgh and 
Glaſgow. This rule, however, does not apply to thoſe 
| EE {ubltances 
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Crawford, a late ingenious and much- approved writer on 


the abſolute heat of a variety of ſubſtances : the general 


is evinced to be the fact: e. gr. the abſolute heat of the 


Heat of the calx of iron is to that of the metal as 8 to 
3.1; the abſolute heat of the calx of lead is to that of | 


caſe, the capacity of the body for containing Heat is di- 
miniſlied, and, in the latter, increaſed. Heat, there- 
fore, and phlogiſton appear to be two oppoſite principles 


one is abſorbed by the other, no ſenſible heat or cold will 


analytical proceſs, that in the caſe when this happens, 
the differences of the capacities are reciprocally as the | 


_ abſorbed by the latter; a part of it becoming redundant, 
or being converted into moving and ſenſible heat, He | 
obſerves, that the capacity for containing heat may con- 
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ſubſtances which, in mixture, excite ſenſible heat by 


chemical action. | | | 
From the experiments and reaſoning employed by Dr. 


this ſubject, it follows, that equal weights of heteroge- 
neous ſubſtances, as air and water, having the ſame tem- 
perature, may contain unequal quantities of abſolute 
heat; and, therefore, there muſt be certain eſſential dif- 
ferences in the nature of bodies, in conſequence of which 
ſome have greater powers or capacities of colleCting and 
containing heat than others. On theſe principles Dr. 
Crawford proceeds, with great en ah, as he ap- 
prehends, againſt every poſlible cauſe of error, to eſtimate 


concluſions deduced from his r the reader 
will find in this and ſome of the following articles. 

We ſhall now obſerve, that he has ſhewn, by ſeveral 
well conducted experiments, that the capacities of bodies 
for containing heat are diminiſhed by the addition of 
phlogiſton, and increaſed by the ſeparation of this prin- 
ciple. | | 
It has been an opinion generally received among philo- 


ſophers, that phlogiſton is either fire itſelf, or intimately | 
connected with the produCtion of fire. But if this were 
true, ſays Dr. Crawford, bodies, when united with phlo- 


giſton, would contain a greater quantity of fire, or of 
abſolute heat, than when ſeparated from it: thus, metals 
would contain more abſolute heat than their calces, and 
ſulphur more than the vitriolic acid. But the contrary 


calx of tin is to that of tin as 14.7 to 10.4 the abſolute 


lead as 19.9 to 14.7; and the abſolute heat of the calx 


of antimony is to that of the regulus as 11.6 to 4.5. 
Hence it follows, that if phlogiſton be' added to a body, | 


a quantity of the abſolute hcat of that body will be ex- 
tricated; and if the phlogiſton be ſeparated again, an 
equal quantity of heat will be abſorbed : in the former 


in nature: by the action of heat on bodies, the force of 


their attraction to phlogiſton is diminiſhed ; and by the 


action of phlogiſton, a part of the abſolute heat, which 
exiſts in all bodies as an elementary principle, is expelled. 
It appears, however, from the facts above recited, that, 
though all bodies have their capacities for containing 
heat changed in conſequence of the addition or ſeparation 


in different bodies. It is alſo evident, from this ingenious 
author's experiments, thatdifferent quantities of phlogiſton 
are required to ſaturate different bodies; and that when 
phlogiſton paſſes from one body to another, the changes 


in the capacities of the bodies for containing Heat will 


be different, and unequal quantities of matter will be 
changed in a given time: and if two contiguous bodies, 


at tl. ſame moment, have their capacities for contain- 


ing heat reſpectively increaſed and diminiſhed, and the 
changes be ſuch, that the whole heat ſeparated from the 


be produced. Dr. Crawford has demonſtrated, by an 


quantities of matter changed in a given time : but if the 


diminution in the capacity of one body be to the increaſe | 
in another, in a greater proportion than the quantity of | 
matter in this body to that in the former, the whole of 


the heat which is ſeparated from the former will not be 


tinue unchanged, while the abſolute heat is varied with- 
out end; that the alterations which are produced in the 
ſenſible heats of different bodies, by given quantities of 
abſolute heat, are greater or leſs, as the body to which 
the heat is applied has a leſs or greater capacity for con- 
taining heat; and, therefore, the ſenſible heat of a body 
depends partly upon the quantity of its abſolute heat, 
and partly upon the narure of the body in which this 
heat is contained ; and, therefore, in the ſame body, the 
ſenſible heat may vary, though the abſolute heat continues 
the ſame. 'The curious reader will find a variety of other 
proportions, that obtain with reſpect to the capacities, 
the ſenſible heats, and the quantities of abſolute heat, 
deduced from experiment and analyſis, in the work cited 
at the cloſe of this article. 
This ingenious writer has not preſumed abſolutely to de- 
eide the queſtion that has been long agitated, whether 
beat be a ſubſtance or a quality. He obſerves, however, 
that if we adopt the opinion, that heat is a diſtin ſub- 


of phlogiſton, yet the degree of this change is very different | 


yet colder, as being now beyond any reach or influent 


But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of {am 


through the intenſeneſs of the cold, 


ſtance, or an element ſii generis, the phenomena will be 


found to admit of a ſimple and ches 
and to be perfectly er to Sl erp retaton 
Fire, he ſays, on this hypotheſis, will be of Nature, 
an elementary principle, which enters ;,.. "ered , 
ſition of all known bodies: in conſequ into the © 
tion of phlogiſton, a portion of the ps: of the addi. 
in the ſame manner as the nitrous acid Ul be detache 
the vitriolic, from an earth or alkal; - 1 detached, b 
ſpiration and combuſtion will be truly ch un therefore r. 
in which, by the exchange of firs 9 cal Proceſſes 
double decompoſition will take place, and 
pounds will be formed; the blood, or the der cin. 
body, parting with phlogiſton and recerer amade 
the atmoſpherical air parting with fire ang 13 fre, a 
5g See Animal H g 
He adds, chat » tab 
e adds, that a table may be formed. on chic e. 
exhibiting the n. — of is ſuppoſe 
fire. As phlogiſton ſeparates from bodies a . 2» 
abſolute heat, this ſhould be placed at 1 of thi 
firſt column; the earths of the perfect hm - the 
attract this principle with the greateſt force 0 > 
immediately under phlogiſton; and next to tef wy 
be clafſed in order, dephlogiſticated and atm ; h * 
air, the baſes of all the inſſammable bodies ian 
| ; 'CS, àccordin 
to the degrees of heat which are neceffary to their 
flammation, when combined with phlogiſto! and like 
all nitrous air. Fire ſhould be placed at the head | 0 
ſecond column; and if the attractions of bodies 5 0 
principle be proportionable to the quantities of ite f 
tained in them, when the quantities of matter are « nf 
under fire ſhould ſtand dephlogiſticated and atmohheſ | 
air, the vapour of the nitrous acid, and probably of Fo 
other fluid, arterial blood, water, &c. But many eig 
riments are wanting for forming an accurate table oft 
kind. See Crawford's Experiments and Obſervations a 
Animal Heat and the Inflammation of combuſtible Bodies, 
Sc. 8vo. 1779. See alſo Elliot's Philoſophical Obſern 
tions, &c. 8vo. 1780. | 
There is a great variety in the heat of different Places and 
ſeaſons. Naturaliſts commonly lay it down, that t. 
nearer any place is to the center of the earth, the hot 
it is found; but this does not hold ſtrictly true. In dip 
ing mines, wells, &c. they find, that at a little dep 
low the ſurface it feels cool; a little lower, and iti 
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of the ſun's rays, inſomuch that water will freeze amol 
inſtantaneouſly; and hence the uſe of ice-houſes, & 
but when a little lower, viz. about forty or fifty feet deep 
it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can bent i 
_ thus, in the cave of the obſervatory at Paris, about nine 
feet under ground, the heat keeps the thermometer: 
532 3 and then the deeper they go, {till the greater is ti 
heat, till, at length, reſpiration grows difficult, and ta 
candles go out. Hence ſome have recourſe to the not 
of a fund of fire lodged in the center of the earth, wii 
they conſider as a central ſun, and the great principled 
the generation, vegetation, nutrition, &c. of foffl a 
vegetable bodies. 


mines himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of heat, at lea 
in ſome of them, may ariſe from the peculiar natured 
the minerals generated therein. To confirm this, be! 
ſtances a mineral of the vitriolic kind, dug vp an 
quantities, in ſeveral parts of England, which, by the bi 
effuſion of common water, will grow ſo hot as alm 
0 ke re 3 ” 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high Jpowntznd g 
air grows more and more piercing and cold: ! - | 
tops of the Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the 
Teneriff, and ſeveral others, even in the mo 10 
countries, are found always inveſted with ſnow an 
the heat never being ſufficient to thaw the ſame. * 
In ſome of the mountains of Peru there 15 — — g 
as running water, but all ice: plants make a f p 
about the feet of the mountains, but near the tof 


ire is is not for want of ooh 
getable can live; and this is n This effects 
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tributed to the thinneſs of the air, an 
face of earth there is to reflect the ra)s. 
are only determined into a paralleliſm; 
direct parallel rays is found, by comput : 
inconſiderable, this effect being really gre 
than ſummer. 5 f ch 
Hear, in Geography. The diverſity of the dung ch 
and ſeaſons ariſes from the different 1 
the ſun's rays ſtrike upon the earth s ſurlace. 
It is ſhewn in mechanics, that 2 merely | is for 
perpendicularly on another, a& on it wo 
and that a body ſtriking obliquely, _ ular, Now" 
the more it deviates from the perpen ſame mechan 
moving in right lines, muſt obſerve te“ 
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bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be 


law as other 


meaſured by the ſine of the angle of incidence: and 


by a | 

ſtriking on any obſtacle in a direction parallel | 
28 to ſenüble effect, becauſe the ratio is almoſt 
nünite i e. it is nothing. Accordingly, the ſun, ra- 


diating on the earth in the morning, ſcarce produces any 


Il. 
gente Dr. Halley gives a mathematical computation of 


the effect of the ſun under different ſeaſons and climates ; 
ceeding on this principle, that the ſimple action of 
the ſun, as all other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or leſs 
forcible, according to the ſines of the angles of incidence, 
or to the perpendiculars let fall on the plane: whence, 
the vertical ray (which is of the greateſt heat) being put 
for radius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface 
of the earth will be to that, as the ſines of the ſun's al- 
titude at any other time. ; | ; | 
Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of 

the ſun's ſhining being taken for a baſis, and the ſines of 
the ſun's altitudes erected thereon as perpendiculars, 


endiculars, the area comprehended will be proportionate 
to the collection of the heat of all the ſun's beams in that 
| ſpace of time. 3 N | 
Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the 
collection of all the heat of a tropical day is proportionate 
to a retangle of the ſine of 23 degrees and a half into 


t con- 24 hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is; the 


equal, ſine of 23 degrees and a half being nearly s of radius, 
hericdl 28 15 into 12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that | 
f ſome ol the ſun continuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 | 
\ C\P%e degrees height; than which the ſun is not five hours 
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more elevated under the equinoctial. | 5 
But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſub- | 
ject, after the luminary that occaſioned its being heated 


noctial the twelve hours abſence of the ſun does but 
| little diminiſh the motion impreſſed by the paſt action of 
his ray, wherein heat conſiſts, before he riſes again; but 
under the pole, the long abſence of the ſun for {ix months, | 
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fore the ſun has got far towards it, be any ways ſenſible 
ol his preſence, his beams being obſtructed by thick 
clouds, and perpetual fogs and mitts. 5 | 
That heat and cold very much depend on the clearneſs or 
opacity of the ſky is atteſted by fact; for the winter cold 
in South America is very ſharp, becauſe the atmoſphere 
is loaded with clouds and icy particles, which intercept 
the ſolar rays. At Lima, in lat. 12? ſouth, where the 
ſey is never free from vapours, the heat is moderate, but 
at the diſtance of a few miles the ſky is more ſerene, and 
there the heat is greater; and at Carthagena, in lat. 11* 


Add, that the different degrees of heat and cold, in dif- 
terent places, depend, in a very great meaſure, upon the 


of fon accidents of ſituation, with regard to mountains or val- 
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of the ſoil, & e. The firſt, eſpecially when they are lofty 


the winds which come over them, and which blow in 
eddics through the levels beyond. „5 
Mountains, ſometimes, 
the ſun, 


turning a concave ſide towards 
have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſub- 


Ans, tl 


"Hot concave or convex parts of clouds, either by refraction 
| nike or reflection, And fome even take theſe to be ſufficient 
| fat kindle the exhalations lodged in the air, and to pro- 
ge | luce thunder and lightning, &. 1 


reflects moſt 


> thn of the rays into the air again, and retains 


ſttoße 38 derived ir; f 

0p 10 f foils ako to the air; as, on the contrary, black looſe 
od, b. 'o's ablorb moſt of the rays, and return few into the 
F(t 151 arr, ſo that the ground 1s much the hotter. . 
little fe 
rays het 
- effectl 
ro be le 


NL is dug, are very ſenſible of: walking there 
* a little while, the feet grow extremely hot, 2 the 
ee not at all; on the contrary, in a ſandy place, the 


, : e . 
in wilt ed are ſcarce warm, when the face is ſcorched by the 
*. reſſection. | A | 
0 all 1 . . 
of clin 5 Won tam, that heat communicated by the ſun to bodies 
Jer will is earth, depends much upon other circumſtances 


E _ the direct force of its rays. Theſe muſt be modi- 
, tb bine 1 atmoſphere, and variouſly reflected and com- 
its fol ; the action of the ſurface of the earth itſelf, to 
5 2 uce any remarkable effects of heat; ſo that if it 
No 5 e not for theſe additional circumſtances, it is much 
gechane 0 © Queſtioned whether the naked beat of the ſun 
ould be very ſenſible. 

o this purpoſe, it is 
to Peru, that on the 
ol. U. No 167. 


obſerved by Ulloa, in his Voyage 


weſtern hore of 


15 removed, and particularly in the air, under the equi- | 


As to ſoils; a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 


but few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat 


his the peaſants, who inhabit the moraſs de Veenen, 


and a curve drawn through the extremities of thoſe per- £ 


wherein the extremity of cold does obtain, hath fo chill- | 
ed the air, that it is, as it were, frozen, and cannot, be- | 


leys, rivers, ſeas, and woods, and the nature and colour | 


north, the heat of ror on this account, intolerable. |- 


and covered with ſnow, greatly help to chill the air by | 


ject plain; and the like effect is ſometimes had from the 


_ 


under the 


that kingdom, 
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from Santa Maria de Ya Parilla to Lima, it is winter on 
the mountains from Januaty or February to June, whilſt 
it is ſummer in the vallies ; but from June to November 
or December, it is winter in the vallies, and ſummer 
in the mountains. | | 

The following table gives the heat to every tenth degree 
of latitude to the equinoCtial and tropical ſun, by which 
an eſtimate may be made of the intermediate degrees. 


Lat. Sun in Sun in Sun in 
* 2 VP 

0 20000 | 18341 18341 
10 19696 | 20290 15834 
20 18794 21737 13166 
30 17321 22651 10124 
49 | 15321 [ 23048 6944 
50 | 12855 | 22991 3798 | 
60 10000 | 22773 1875 
5 6840 23543 oOo 

0 3473 | 24673 000 
90 0000 1 25055 Oo 


For an account of the general principles and problem; 


by which this table is calculated, ſee Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. 11, p 10% &ce 1 7 > 
From this table are deducible the following corollaries : 
1. That the equinoCtial heat, when the ſun becomes ver- 
tical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius; which may 
be propoſed as a ſtandard to be eompared with in all 
other caſes. | 5 

2. That under the equinoCtial the Heat is as the ſine of 


the ſun's declination. | . | | 
3. That in the frigid zones, when the ſun ſets not, the 


heat is as the circumference of a circle into the fine of 


the altitude at 6. And, conſequently, that, in the ſame 


latitude, theſe aggregates of warmth are as the ſines of 
the ſun's declination ; and at the ſame declination of the 
ſun, they are as the ſines of the latitudes, and generally 
they are as the ſines of the latitudes into the fines of de- 
clination. EE 9 | ; 
4. That the equinoctial day's heat is every-where as the 
coſine of the latitude. _ . | 
5. In all places where the ſun ſets, the difference between 
the ſummer and winter heats, when the declinations are 
contrary, is equal to a circle into the line of the altitude 
at 6, in the ſummer parallel; and, conſequently, thoſe 
differences are as the fines of the latitude into, or multi- 
plied by, the fines of declination. 
6. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical 
ſun, under the equinoCtial, has of all others the leaſt 
force; under the pole it is greater than any day's heat 
whatever, being to that of the equinoCtial as 5 to 4. 
From the table, and theſe corollaries, a general idea may 
be conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in 
the whole year; and thus that part of heat which ariſeth 
ſimply from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to 
a geometrical certainty. 'The heat of the ſun, for any 
ſmall portion of time, is always as a rectangle, contained 
ſine of the angle of incidence of the ray pro- 
ducing heat at that tine. VV²é-ß 
Many objections have been urged againſt the preceding 
theory of Dr. Halley: ſome have urged, that the effect 


of the ſun's heat is not in the ſimple ratio of the fines of 


the angles of incidence, but in the duplicate ratio of 
theſe ſines; alledging, that this is the law of the im- 
pulſe of fluids. See Force. Dr. Halley himſelf was 
well appriſed, that many other circumſtances, beſides 
the direct force of the ſun's rays, contributed to aug- 


ment or diminiſh the effect of this and the heat reſulting 


from it in different climates; and, therefore, no calcu- 
lation, formed on the preceding theory, can be ſuppoſed 
to correſpond exactly with obſervation and experiment. 
It has alſo been objected, that, according to the preced- 
ing theory, the greateſt heat in the ſame place ſhould be 
at the ſummer ſolſtice, and the moſt extreme cold at 
the winter ſolſtice ; which is contrary to experience. To 
this objection it may be replied, that heat is not pro— 
duced in bodies by the ſun inſtantaneouſly, nor do the 
effects of his heat ceaſe immediately when his rays are 
withdrawn; and, therefore, thoſe parts which are once 
heated, retain the heat for ſome time, which, with the 
additional heat daily imparted, makes it continue to in- 
creaſe, though the ſun declines towards the ſouth : and 
this is the reaſon why July is hotter than June, although 
the ſun has withdrawn from the ſummer tropic; as we 
find it is generally hotter at three in the afternoon, when 
the ſun has declined towards the weſt, than at noon, 
when he is on the meridian. As long as the heating par- 
ticles, which are conſtantly received, are more numerous 
than thoſe which fly away or loſe their ſorce, the heat of 
bodies muſt continually increafe. After the ſun has left 
the tropic, the number of particles, which heat our at- 
11D moſphere 


oY 


— — ood. 


ſtill remaining to excite heat : the next day, the ſun act- 


the day-time than thoſe that fly off in the night, the heat 
muſt increaſe. But as the days decreaſe, and the action 


It is well known, that the fun is farther from the earth 


they come perpendicularly, than when they come ob- 
liquely upon it: for, let AB repreſent a certain number | 
of the ſun's rays falling on cy 


length of CD or Cd. 


 Tun's heat at noon at the ſummer ſolſtice to be in propor- 


forming his calculation is briefly as follows: he afligns | 
the proportion of the fines of the meridional heights of 

the ſun at the ſummer and winter ſolſtices to be as 3 to | 
1, and the ratio of the heat, which he ſuppoſes to be as | 
the ſquares of the fines, that of g to 1; and as the rays 


72 to I to that of 66to 1. 
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moſphere and earth, conſtantly increaſes, becauſe we 

receive more in the day than we loſe at night, and there- 
fore our heat muſt alſo increaſe. E. gr. Let us ſuppoſe 
that there are 100 heating particles received in the day, 


whilſt the ſun is above our horizon, and that, as the 
night is much ſhorter, 50 of them fly off; the other 50 


ing with almoſt the ſame force, will impart 100 particles 
more, of which one half will eſcape in the night; ſo 
that, on the beginning of the third day, the number of 
particles exciting heat will be increaſed by 100 : and thus, 
while there are more particles that excite heat received in 


of the ſun becomes weaker, more particles will fly off in 
the night-time than thoſe we receive in the day, by which 
means the earth and air will. gradually cool. Farther, 
thoſe places which are well cooled require time to be 
heated again ; and, therefore, we find January for the 
molt part colder than December, although the ſun has 
withdrawn from the winter tropic, and begins to emit 
his rays more perpendicularly upon us. | 


in ſummer than in winter, becauſe his apparent motion. 
is lower, and his apparent DIAMETER leſs in June than 
in December: but, as the EXCENTRICITY of the earth's 
orbit bears no greater proportion to the earth's mean di- 
ſtance from the ſun than 17 does to 1000, this, ſmall dif- 
ference of diſtance cannot occaſion any great difference of 


heat or cold. But the principal cauſe of the diference, | 
between the Heat of ſummer and that of winter is, that 


in ſummer the rays fall more perpendicularly, and paſs 


through a leſs denſe part of the atmoſphere ; and, there- | 


fore, with greater force, and in greater number on the 
ſame place: and, beſides, by their long continuance, a 
much greater degree of heat is imparted by day than can 


fly off by night. The effect of rays, according to their | 
various degrees of l has been already ſtated; 


and it will appear (by Tab. III. 4/tronomy, fig. 79.) that 
a greater number of rays fall on the ſame place, when 


D, e. gr. London, on the 
21ſt of June; but on the 22d of December, the line CB 
or London has the oblique poſition Cd to the ſame rays ;, 
and, therefore, ſcarce a third part of them falls upon it, 
or only thoſe between A and e; all the reſt being expend- 
ed on the ſpace 4P, which is more than double the 


Dr. Long, eſtimating the degree of heat by the lines of 
the angles of incidence of the ſun's rays, computes the 


tion to his Heat at noon at the winter ſolſtice, in Cam- 


bridge, nearly as 100 to 28; for, the meridian height | 
of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice being there 649 197, 


and his height at the winter ſolſtice 149 21”, the ſines of 
theſe angles are 8772358 and 2478445 reſpectively. 


Monſ. De Mairan, allowing for the principal cauſes of | 
the ſummer Heat, ſtates the proportion of ſummer heat to 


that of winter as 66 to 1. The method he purſues in 


of the ſun proceed through a leſs ſpace of air in ſummer 
than in winter, he ſtates the increaſe of ſummer heat on 
this account to be in the proportion of 2 to 1, and that 
ariling from the greater length of days as 4 to 1; and, 
therefore, the heat of ſummer is to that of winter as 72 
to 1. But there are ſome other circumltances, particu- 


larly the greater diſtance of the ſun in ſummer than in!“ 


winter, which induce him to reduce this proportion of 


However, M. Amontons has, from obſervation, made 
the proportion of ſummer Hcat to that of winter as 60 


to 514; and M. De Mairan, in order to reduce his cal-- 


culation to fact, ſuppoſes that in the earth and air there 
is a conſtant fund of heat, equal to 393 degrees, to which | 
©6 degrees mult be added in ſummer, and 1 in winter, 
and thus he adjuſts his own proportion of 66 to 1 to 
that of M. Amontons, or 60 to 514. Keil's Aſt. Lect. 
viii, Ferguſon's Aſt. chap. x. Long's Aſt. $ 777. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1719. 

With regard to the temperature or heat of our atmo- 
ſphere, we may obſerve that the mercury ſeldom falls 
under 16“ in Fahrenheit's thermometer; but we are apt 
to reckon it very cold at 249, and it continues coldiſh to 
40? and a little above. However, ſuch colds have been 
oſten known as to bring it down to o, the beginning of 
the ſcale, or nearly the cold produced by a mixture of 
ſnow and ſalt. This, as . {cems to think, 


burgh, lat. cg? 50”, much the ſame wi 
the cold was ſevere enough to depreſs 


months of December, January, and Feb 
| ſome degrees lower. In this ſeaſon, 
from the, eyes hangs: in little icicles on 


in form'of-folid lumps, of ice. But in ſtill 


the degree of cold at Torneo, lat. 65 ; 
By Mr. Hutchins's obſervations at Albany Fort 


ing of the 19th of January, 1775, at 35% below o. Ang 


The middle temperature of our atmoſphere is about 4855 
which 1s, as it were, the medium of all the ſeaſons, co- 


the air is not. reckoned warm till it arrives at about 645, 


Paris, Padua, &c. the mercury would have riſen in our 


in M. De L'Iſle's thermometer in the ſhade to 899, which 


- mediate burning operation; for, in the open ait, expoſed 
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been oblerved to. produce on our earth orgs has eve; 
of this opinion has. been, evinced by A 0 ut the falle 
vations in climates that may be reckoned Kg of obſer. 
perate. In Penſylvania, in lat 40%, ;the ©. 
the mercury to 5“ in 17323 at Paris, in te 
the mercury ſunk to 8“; at Leyden, in 


ſunk to o at Copenhagen, lat. 56047 | 

1732, the cold was ſo great, as to be: uſb 
and at peter. 
th that of Uplal, 


* the m ; 
289 below o. erCury tg 


We learn from Dr. King's Obſervations on 
of hi that the cold at Bt. Freiburg hn 
5 ruatv. ie uf, 
from 8 to 15 Or 20 degrees below 03 and et 18 uſuall 


— — JM... rat comm y 
in the courſe of the winter, it is for a week or il 
$ 


the water flving 
of the peaſant; 


| more northern 
latitudes the cold is much more extreme. Maupenus 
5 } 


who wintered at the north polar circle in 1736-7, found 


and icicles appear ſuſpended to the beards 


| 1 ſufficient 
to haye made the. mercury ſink to 33 diviſions below o 
; tions b 'oct, lat. 520 
24', the thermometer was at eight o'clock in the morn. 


yet this degree of cold is inconſiderable, compared with 
that which may be produced by art. See FRERZIRC. 


inciding nearly with the middle vernal and autumnal 
heat, as obſerved in England by Sir Iſaac Newton and 
Dr. Hales, and by Mr. Crucgius in Holland. The 
French make it ſomewhat higher, reckoning it equal ts 
the heat of the cave of their royal obſervatory, or 5e. 
In cold countries the air will be found agreeable enough 
to the inhabitants while it is betwixt 40“ and 509 In 
our climate we are belt pleaſed with the heat of the air 
from about 50 to 60“; while.in the hot countries, the 
air is generally a little above or below 70%. With us 


and it is very warm and ſultry at 80? ; and Dr. Boerhaare 
thought, that in its natural ſtate it ſcarce ever exceeded 
80 or o, apprehending that ſuch hot air would ſoon be 
deſtructive of the life of animals: but in theſe temperate 
climates it has been found much hotter ; and at Utrecht, 


thermometer to above 909. In Penſylvania, the ſummer 
heat in 1732 was once 96“ or 97“; and at Aſtracan, in 
July 1746, the heat was ſo great as to raiſe the mercury 


correſponds to 1034 of Fahrenheit's ; and during the 
whole month of July, and for ſeveral days in Auguſt, it 
was higher than 966, which in Fahrenhceit's denotes the 
natural heat of the blood. Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, 
1746. See Animal HEAT. „N 
The preceding obſervations are applicable to the ſtate of 
the air, influenced by the ſun, but ſhaded from its in- 


to its direct beams ſhining with greatelt advantage, the 
Heat is found much higher. Many have had occaſion to 
obſerve bow much metals are heated in the fun: Vt 
Martine found dry earth heated to above 120%; and 1 
Hales found a very hot ſun-ſhine heat in 1727 to be = 
140% but Dr. Muſchenbroek once obſcrved it ſo big 
as 150%; and, if we reckon from the freezing rue 
329, theſe ſtrong ſun-ſhine heats were much greatert 7 
3, of even the half of the heat of boiling water: 2 
Montpelier the ſun was ſo very hot, on one day gen 
year 105, as to raiſe the quickſilver in M. Ae * 
thermometer to the mark of boiling water tle! ag 
is our 2125. But the moſt common non: tide n - 
the ſun in our dimate has been found to falle rude 
cury in the thermometer to about 60 or 70 one . 
the freezing point at 32; and the afternoon or 12 
ſhade about the half of that; and, thercſore, . 
nary ſummer tun heat with us does nearly coine1c A 
the heat of our body, and boiling water 15 hetwc, | 
and three times hotter than our common ſhaded war 
air at Midſummer. ö 
Sir Iſaac Newton informs us, that he ſound iy w_ 
boiling water only about three times greater = 4 
heat communicated to dry earth by the lune 
about 929, with which the obſervations ot vg 4 
brock agree; and in Italy, Borelli and Nat nike 
this heat at Midſummer equal to the heat ot de 


T1 


8 
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1 about 1029. In another place (viz. 
of hot une en 8. cor. 4.) Sir Iſaac Newton eſti- 
Princip, heat of boiling water to be ſeven times greater 
ee of the ſummer ſun, which in this reckon- 
2 ald be only at (32 T ) 589 by which, as 
A" tine remarks, he muſl have meant ſolely the num- 

2 rees above freezing water; and by ſummer ſun, 
her 0 — ſhaded air in ſummer, or the ſummer heat | 
1 be ar Martine's EM. Med and Phil. 1740. Eſſ. vi. 
+ worn from a regiſter of the thermometer kept at 
4 115 by Dr. Heberden for nine years, viz. from the 
= 2 1763 to the end of 1772, that the mean heat at 
m bt in the morning was 479.4; and by another regiſter 
15 it Hawkhill, near Edinburgh, that the mean heat 
le 32 place, during the ſame period of time, was 469. 
5 regiſters kept in London and at Hawkhill, for the 
8 1773, 1774, it appears, that the mean heat 


ſe three years in 
n c 2 at two in the afternoon 56%, and the 


mean heat of three years, both morning and afternoon, 
29.2; and the mean heat at Hawkhill for the ſame time, | 
at eight in the morning, was 45.4, and at two in the | 
afternoon 50. 1, and the mean heat of morning and after- 
noon for the whole time 47.7. The mean heat of ſprings 
near Edinburgh ſeems to be 47, and at London 519. | 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 44. 


publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, it appears, 
that the mean heights of the thermometer, kept without | 
and within the houſe, are as below: Peet | 


| Therm. without. Therm. within. 
For 1775 


E $2+7 
1996: = = 54-1 52.9 
e 530 
1778 = 32.0 53.1 


mean heat of four years, eſtimated by the external ther- 


was on 31ſt January, 1776, at eight in the morning, 
when it was 139, 5; and the greateſt height, which was 
on the 13th and 14th of July, 1778, at two in the after- 
noon, was 866. ER C SY ASI 1s 

Hear, animal. The heat of animals is very various, 'both 


of the ſeaſons: accordingly, zoologiſts have divided them 
into hot and cold, reckoning thoſe to be hot which are 


beat is much below our's, and, confequently, affects us 
with the ſenſe of cold; though, by their vis vitæ, they 
are kept ſomewhat warmer than the medium in which 


ſerves with reſpect to bees, that the heat of a ſwarm 
raiſed a thermometer buried among them above 97“, in- 
dicating a degree of heat ſcarce, if at all, inferior to our 
own. To this claſs alſo belong muſcles and oyſters, the 
toads, vipers, and all the ſerpent kind. 85 

The human kind forms the loweſt gradation in the claſs 


the mercury in the thermometer to 92%, agreeing with 
Dr. Pitcairn's obſervation of the heat of the human ſkin, 


92, and 5 


Sir Iſaac Newton makes the external heat 
of the human 


the heat of the human body and blood at 96, which 

uſchenbroek aligns to be the degree of heat communi— 
cated to the thermometer when immerged in the blood 
Wing from an animal. Dr. Martine infers, from a 
Bine number of trials, that the mean heat of the human 
date bout 97 or 989; being a little higher in ſome 
wdjects, and a little lower in others : and the heat of the 
dam urine, by which we may judge of that of the neigh- 
the A5 cr; he ſays, is ſcarcely a degree hotter than 
nf in. „D.. Hales found the beat of his ſkin to be 
10g 97% and the heat of urine, newly made, about 
iermometer under his ton ue, and keeping it there for 
_ mmutes, that the . roſe to 9765 in e 
5 l he introduced the ball of the thermometer 
_ by urethra about an inch, and when it had remain- 
Ra 4 a minute, the quickſilver roſe only to 92; at 
al ns roſe to 93®; at four inches to 949; and 
| e ball had got as far as the bulb of the urethra, 


nf ci role to 979. The heat of the rectum was 


London, at eight in the morning, | 


From the Meteorological Journals of the Royal Society, | 


And, therefore, according to theſe obſervations, the | 


according to the variety of their kinds and the difference | 


near our own temperature, and all others cold whoſe | 


they live, 'To this latter claſs writers have commonly | 
referred the whole inſect tribe; though Dr. Martine ob- 


branchial fiſhes, ſnails, frogs, land and ſea tortoiſes, 


of hot animals: the heat of the human body, in its na- 
tural ſtate, according to Dr. Boerhaave is, ſuch as to raiſe | 


or at molt to 94. M. Amontons, by ſeveral trials, found | 
the heat communicated by the human body to be 91, 


body, of the ſame temperature with that 
of a bird hatching eggs, to be 959. 5. Fahrenheit ſtates 


mometer, is 519.4. The leaſt height during this period 


Mr, Hunter found, by finking the ball of the“ 


X 'threſpe to ordinary quadrupeds, ſuch as dogs, cats, 


| 
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ſheep, oxen, ſwine, &c. the heat of their ſkin raiſes the 
thermometer four or five diviſions higher than that of 
the human kind, viz. to 100% 1019, 1029, and ſome 
to 103“ and a little more. The cetaceous fiſhes are as 
hot as theſe; and the bird kind, as lord Baton has long 
ſince obſerved, are warmer by three or four degrees than 
quadrupeds: for Dr. Martine has found, by lodging the 
bulb of the thermometer in the groin of ducks, geeſe, 
hens, &c. that the mercury was raiſed to 103“, 104, 
1059, 1069, and 10)“, and in a hen hatching eggs he 
once found the height to be 108%. Dr. Crawford has 
collected the following obſervations relating to this ſub- 
ject : that thoſe animals which are furniſhed with lungs, 
and which continually reſpire the freſh air in great quan- 
tities, have the power of keeping themſelves at a tem- 


_ perature conſiderably higher than the ſurrounding at- 


moſphere: but animals that are not furniſhed with re- 
ſpiratory organs, are very nearly of the ſame tempera- 
ture with the medium in which they live; the former, 
according to his theory, which we ſhall explain in the 
ſequel of this article, continually abſorbing heat from the 
air, for which putpoſe they are provided with a pulmo- 
nary ſyſtem and double circulation. | Farther, among 
the hot animals, thoſe are the warmeſt which have the 
largeſt reſpiratory organs, and which, conſequently, 


_ breathe the greateſt quantity of air in proportion to their 


bulk: thus, the reſpiratory organs of birds, compared 
with their ſize, are more extenſive than thoſe of any 
other animal; and birds are known to have the greateſt 
degree of animal heat. This fact is likewiſe explained 
by the ſame theory, and affords a confirmation of it; for, 
if animal heat depends upon a change which the air un- 
dergoes in the lungs, it is evident that, all other circum- 
ſtances being equal, the greater the quantity of air which 
1s changed in a given time, the greater muſt be the heat 
produced. Moreover, in the ſame animal, the degree of 
heat is in ſome meaſure proportionable to the quantity 
of air inſpired in a given time: thus, we find, that ani- 
mal heat is increaſed by exerciſe and by whatever acce- 


lerates reſpiration. e i | 
But it is obſerved, that the heat of animals varies in dif- 


ferent individuals, and likewiſe in the ſame animal at 


different times; for, though in a healthſul ſtate, the va- 


riations are not great, yet by accidents and diſeaſes they 


may be much altered, and brought conſiderably above 
and below the natural ſtandard. 


r. Hales ſuppoles the 
heat of the human blood in high fevers to be about 13694; 


and Dr. Boerhaave relates certain experiments of Fahren- 


heit and others, from which it appears, that animals 
were very ſoon deſtroyed in a heat of 1469; a ſparrow 
having died in leſs than ſeven minutes, a cat in about 


_ fifteen, and a dog in twenty-eight : and he concludes 


in general, that the ſerum of the blood may be coagu- 
lated by a degree of heat not much above 1009 z whence 


Dr. Hales and Dr. Arbuthnot have been led to affirm, 
that the natural heat of the blood of a human creature 
approaches very near the degree of coagulation, But 
Dr. Martine obſerves, that he has found the blood to be 


heated five or fix degrees above 100?, without any ſuch 
pernicious effects; and that the ſerum of blood and the 


white of an egg have continued thin and liquid, till the _ 
thermometer has indicated a degree of heat equal to 156%, 

which he ſuppoſes to extend beyond any thing that can 
ever be experienced by a living animal. The late inge- 
nious Mr. Hewſon infers, from ſeveral experiments, that 


the lymph of the human blood coagulates at a degree of 
heat between 114? and 120; and that the ſerum does 
not coagulate without 1609 of heat there is, therefore, 
no ground for the apprehenſion of Boerhaave and others, 
that the blood ſhould be coagulated by the animal hear, 
even whilſt it is circulating in the blood-veſſels; ſince 
the animal heat is naturally only 98 or 100“, and in the 
molt ardent fever it is not raiſed-above 112%. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. lx. art. 33. = ee 

From ſome experiments made by Dr. Dobſon in a heated 
room it appears, that the white of an egg, incloſed in 
its own film, remained fluid in a heat of 2249, but co- 
agulated in the ſame heat when contained in a tin veſſel 
or its own ſhell: he offers ſeveral conjectures for the ex- 
plication of this phenomenon, the moſt probable of 
which ſeems to be, that tin is a more powerful conductor 
of fire from air, and robs this medium of its heat more 
readily than the film can do. | 


- Philoſophers, miſled by the opinion of Boerhaave and 


the experiments above recited, had very generally ima- 
gined, that animals were incapable of enduring, with- 
out danger, any very conſiderable degree of heat: how- 
ever, governor Ellis had obſervec, as long ago as the year 
1758, that a man can live in air of a greater heat than 
that of his own body, and that the body in this ſituation 
continues its own cold. Phil. Tranf. vol. I. p. 785. 
Nevertheleſs, it was ſcarce conceivable, by reaſoning @ 

Prior 


degree which proved fatal to the animals in the experi- 


cury whilſt the thermometer remained in the oven, a 
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priori and in oppoſition to a ſuppoſed fact, that the hu- 
man body could be ſafely expoſed to a heat only of the 


ments related by Boerhaave. Accident, we may fay, firſt 
led to the diſcovery of the fallacy of the general opinion 
on this ſubje&t. Meſſrs. Du Hamel and Tillet being 
employed, in the years 1760 and 1761, in deſtroying an 
inſect which conſumed the grain of the province of An- 
goumois, contrived, for this purpoſe, to expoſe the af- 
feed corn, with the inſects included in it, in an oven, 
the Heat of which was ſufficient to kill them without in- 
juring the grain. With a view of aſcertaining the heat 
of this oven, they conveyed into it a thermometer; and 
being deſirous of knowing the preciſe heat of the mer- 


girl, one of the attendants on the oven, entered it, and 
marked the thermometer with a pencil, after ſlaying two 


or three minutes, and the heat was found to be near 260? | 


of Fahrenheit's ſcale : ſhe afterwards remained there ten 
minutes longer, the mercury in the thermometer ſtand- 
ing at 2889, or 769 above that of boiling water; and 
when ſhe came out of the oven her complexion was con- 
ſiderably beightened, but her reſpiration was by no means 
quick and laborious. Theſe experiments were afterwards 
repeated, when another girl remained in the oven with- 
out much inconvenience, and under the ſame degree of 


heated to about 325® for the ſpace of five minutes. 'Theſe 


girls, ſays M. Tillet, were protected from the external 4 


action of the heat by their cloaths, which are bad con- 
ductors of heat, and enabled to breathe the air, thus 


violently heated, for a long time, without great incon- | 
venience: to which we may add, ſays an ingenious ano- | 


nymous remarker on this experiment, that the bulk of 
their bodies might alſo contribute to their ſecurity ;z and, 
as in common reſpiration, the blood in its paſſage through 


the lungs is cooled by being brought into contact with | 


the external inſpired air: in the preſent caſe, on the 


contrary, the veſicles and veſſels of the lungs, receiving | 
at each inſpiration an air heated to 3009, muſt have 
been continually cooled and refreſhed, as well as the ſub- | 


cutaneous veſſels, by the ſucceſſive arrival of the whole 


maſs of blood contained in the interior parts of the | 
body, whoſe heat might be ſuppoſed, at the beginning 


of the experiment, not to exceed 100. Hiſt, Acad, 
Scienc. 1764. mem. ii. Month, Rev. vol. xxxviii. p. 


580. | 


long ago ſuggeſted many arguments to ſhew, that living 
animals have a power of generating heat, independently 
of any common chemical or mechanical means either of 


friction or fermentation, and alſo of generating cold or 
_ deſtroying heat, when the Heat of the atmoſphere ex- 
ceeded the proper temperature of their bodies. In order | 
to examine and aſcertain this theory, Dr. George For- 
dyce prepared a ſuite of three rooms heated by flues in- 
the floor; in one of which the air was in a dry ſtate, and | 


in another loaded with moiſture, by pouring boiling water 


on the floor. In the firſt room the higheſt thermometer | 
ſtood at 1209, and the loweſt at 110? ; in the ſecond the 
heat was from go? to 859; and the third room felt mo- 
derately warm, whilſt the external air was below the | 


freezing point. Dr. Fordyce, having undreſſed himſelf 
to his ſhirt in the third room, entered the ſecond room, 


and ſtaid five minutes in a heat of 90; he then entered | 


the firſt room, and, having remained in the part heated 


to 1109 for ten minutes, the water running down in | 
ſtreams over his whole body, he removed to the part of 
the room heated to 120%, and after ſtaying there twenty 
minutes, he found that the thermometer, placed under 


his tongue and held in his hand, ſtood juſt at 1009, and 
that his urine was of the ſame temperature: his pulſe 


had gradually riſen till it made 145 pulſations in a mi- 


nute; the external circulation was greatly increaſed, but 


of the vapour in the room upon his body. In the ſecond 


varied from 1329 to 130, and the loweſt ſtood at 1199. 
Having undreſſed in an adjoining chamber, he went firſt 
into the heat of 119, and in half a minute the water 
flowed down over his whole body in ſtreams; having 
remained here fifteen minutes, he went into the heat of 
30 at this time the heat of his body was 100, and 


his pulſe beat 126 times in a minute: in this ſituation a a 


Florence flaſk, filled with water heated to 1009, and 
wiped dry, became wet, and ſtreams of water continued 
to run down its ſides, till the heat of the water within had 
riſen to 122%. In this heat he remained fifteen minutes, 


his reſpiration little affected. The moiſture of his Ikin, 
he apprehended, was chiefly owing to the condenſation | 


Heat, as long as the former, and even breathed in air | 


Theſe extraordinary facts might poſſibly lead philoſophers 
into a new train of reaſoning and experiment on the ſub- | 
ject of Heat: accordingly we find, that Dr. Cullen has 


— " 


experiment, the higheſt thermometer in the firſt room | 


pour on his body, and no cold wa 


dry air does not communicate its h 


and juſt before he left the room his pulſe made 139 beats 
5 


in a minute, but the heat under his tongue 
and of his urine, did not exceed 10058 f 


Dr. Fordyce obſerves, on this ex 
was no evaporation, but conſtant] 


in his ban i 


periment, th 
at th 
Ya condenſion 0 . 
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animal powers. Having comin. 3 but by the 


amps Pata, b heat JO being lo ey 2 2 

e takes occaſion to infer, from this ci (ed, 
r 

cumſtance, that 

Ur ſaturated 

n from the body 

Yo afliſts its ly n 


; eat like 
with moiſture 3 and that the evaporatio 


which takes place when the air is dr 
powers in producing cold, 
In another experiment, Dr. Fordyce 
four other gentlemen, went into th 
where the air was dry, without takin 
When they firſt entered the room, 
above 150, and they continued in it more than t 
minutes, in which time the heat had riſen ew of 
In another period of this experiment, the quickfle 
{ſtood at 198*, and they continued in this heat abo 7 
minutes; but finding that the thermometer fuk: 2 
faſt when they went = thang; they agr . 


eed to go; 
rately. Dr. Solander ſtood in the room heat] 8 150 


for three minutes, during which time ickfil 
ſunk to 1969; and Mr. Banks remained bo gs 
in the heat of 2119, in which time the quickilver hy 
ſunk to 1989. The heat of their bodies in theſe Foe 
experiments roſe very little above its uſual ſtate 
many ſtriking effects proceeded from their power of pre 
ſerving their natural temperature. Whenever they breath 
ed on the thermometer, the mercury ſunk ſeveral ge. 
grees; every expiration afforded a pleaſant cooling im. 
preſſion to the noſtrils, and their cold breath cooled ther 
fingers. Dr. Blagden, on touching his fide, found th 
it felt like a corpſe, though the actual Heat of his hoty 
was 98%. When the heat of the air began to approxch 
the higheſt degree which the apparatus made uſe of vn 
capable of producing, their bodies in the room prevented 
it from riling any higher; and when it had been pre 
viouſly raiſed above that point, immediately ſunk i. 
'Theſe, and other circumſtances attending the experi 
ments, clearly prove, that the body has a power of de- 
ſtroying Heat; but, in eſtimating the heat which we are cx 
pable of reſiſting, it is neceſſary to conſider not only what 
degree of heat would be communicated to our bodies it 
they poſſeſſed no reſiſting power, by the heated body, 
before the equilibrium of heat was effected, but allo 
what time that heat would take in paſling from the heated 
body into our bodies. On this principle, we bear very 
different degrees of heat in different mediums and it 
appears, by other experiments, that the ſame perſon 
who felt no inconvenience from air heated to 211%, couli 
not bear quickſilver at 1209, and could juſt bear rect 
fied ſpirit of wine at 130®; i. e. quickſilver heated t 
1209 furniſhed, in a given time, more heat for the mit 
powers to deſtroy than ſpirits heated to 130, or ait (0 
2119. Accordingly, when they were in the heated rooms 


ing 


accompanied with 
e heated chamber 
g off their clothes, 
the quickfilve; ſtood 


* and 


their watch-chains and other pieces of metal felt ſo to 


that they could ſcarce touch them; whillt the ar, from 
which the metal derived all its hcat,-was only unpleaſant 
From theſe experiments, it is concluded that no attrino 
fermentation, or whatever elſe the mechanical and che- 
mical phyſicians have deviſed, can explain a povet 2 
pable of producing or deitroying Het, juſt as the on : 
ſtances of the ſituation require: this power mult 1 
ferred to the principle of life itſelf; aud yet this 1s " 
giving a name to a {till unknown cauſe. This my 
however it acts, ſcems to attend life very wm 
Mr. Hunter found a carp preſerve a coat of 1 
round him long after all the other water in er —_ 10 
been congealed by a freezing mixture; and * * 
ſhewn, that vegetables poſſeſs ſome 5 1755 
perty of generating neat. The ſudden me 1 2 
on graſs, whilſt that on the gravel walks con K * 
thawed, and many other ſimilar phenomena, c 
quately explained only on this principle. — 
In ſubſequent experiments, the dt 0 15 Regen 
raiſed to 2409, and ſometimes to 260": t lde 8095 
heats were borne for a conſiderable time with li 
venience by the gentlemen, who expoſe ; 
them, both naked and with their cloaths * 5 
heat of Dr. Blagden's body at all increate pot" 
velocity of his pulfe was, in one inſtance, ! 


d air from a pare, 
doubled. A blaſt of the heate 197 5 {lowing ny 


ained for an) um 


as deftoſt® 
contact with the body, part of its Heat Was de 102 
and, conſequently, the body | 

colder medium than the air of the 25 pe boch ini 
freſh portions of the air were applied Fo ould Kman 
a quick ſucceſſion, that no part of F che hat wut 
contact a ſutficignt time to be cooled, eue 
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heat equal to that of the air, is ſhewn by ſome of theſe 


during 


I pulſe is conſiderably accelerated by heated air, whilſt the 
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ater, On this occahon the gentlemen evinced 
3 the experiment related by Boerhaave, and 
x \ has been already mentioned: they ſhut up a bitch 
wy 100m, when the thermometer had riſen to 
20*; in this ſituation ſhe was ſuffered to remain, with - 
; : being immoderately affected, for 32“, and when ſhe 
x45 releaſed, and brought again into the cold air, ſhe 
3 -ared not to have received the leaſt injury. In the 
ru heated air, which they breathed, eggs were roaſted 
nite hard in 20“, anc 5 
and by blowing the air upon ſome of them, in 13. 
The effect of EVAPORATION, in preventing certain bo- 
dies, and particularly fluids, from receiving a degree of 


experiments to be very conſiderable. In the great heat 
juſt mentioned, pure water expoſed in an earthen veſſel, 
an hour and a half, acquired only a heat of 140%, 
and afterwards continued ſtationary above an hour, at a 
degree much below the boiling point ; but when its power 
of evaporating was checked, by dropping a ſmall quan- 
tity of oil on its ſurface, it boiled very briſkly. A fatu- 
rated ſolution of ſea- ſalt acquired a heat of 230", and 
was, conſequently, brought into a briſk ebullition, on 
covering its ſurface with- a layer of oil. 


Dr. Dobſon has alſo publiſhed an account of ſimilar ex- 


periments made by him in the ſweating-room of the hoſ- 
pital at Liverpool; the reſults of which are conformable 
to thoſe that have been already recited. It appears from 
theſe, as well as from the former experiments, that the 


animal heat varies little from its natural ſtandard ; a fact, 


which, as Dr. Dobſon obſerves, contradicts the opinion | 


that has been generally received with regard to the cauſe 
of animal heat, viz. that it is produced by the attrition 
of the globules of the circulating fluids againſt the ſides 


of the containing veſſels; whereas it is ſeen, that the | 


circulation may be amazingly quickened, whilſt there is 
little increaſe of the animal hcat. _ | | 


We may conclude in general, from the experiments and | 


obſervations already recited, that man is ſo framed as to 
poſſeſs a power of keeping nearly the ſame tenor of Heat 
in all the variations of the temperature of the air in ſum- 


mer and winter, in hot and cold climates ; and, conſe- 
quently, changes his ſituation on the ſurface of the globe 


with much leſs inconvenience or injury than he could 
otherwiſe have done. The ſame power likewiſe happily 
adapts different animals to their reſpective deſtinations : 
the lizard and the cameleon remain cool under the equa- 


tor, whilſt the whale and porpoiſe retain a degree of | 


beat above that of the human body, though ſurrounded 
with the waters of the coldeſt noethern ſeas, and amidit 
mountains of ice, in the neighbourhood of the pole. 

Dr. Crawford obſerves, with regard to the power above 
Illuſtrated, which animals poſſeſs, of producing cold, 
that, by the heat of the ſurrounding medium, the eva- 
poration from the lungs is increaſed ; and that if this in- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree as to carry off the whole of the 
heat which is detached from the air, the arterial blood, 
when it returns by the pulmonary vein, will have its ſen- 
fible heat greatly diminiſhed, and will, conſequently, ab- 


ſorb heat from the veſſels which are in contact with it, 
and from the parts | 


cels, which in one caſe ſupplies the animal with heat, 


cording to Dr. Crawford's theory, explained in the ſe- | 


quel of this article, will now become the inſtrument of 
Forcing cold ; and the quantity of cold produced will 
3 proportion to the velocity of the blood through the 
185, and the fulneſs and frequency of the reſpiration. 
raped 0 winter ſeafons, and cold climates, the veſlels 


lurface of the body are conſtricted, the blood is 
etermined to the lun 


ne rendered full and 


at abſorbed from the air is proportionably increaſed. 


ws ee the blood is determined to the ſurface, 
miniſheq. * of the circulation through the lungs is di- 
cd: bet and the quantity of heat abſorbed is diminiſh- 
"Dore — if the quantity of Heat abſorbed by the va- 
Mind ated in reſpiration be ſo great, as that the re- 
e of the heat depoſited by the air is not 
ome de be. upport the temperature of the arterial blood, | 
"op 10 ce of cold will be produced in conſequence of 
anner NN the blood undergoes in the lungs. 
at, 12. 19 ays, EN. vi. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixv. part i. 
3 . ibid. part ii. art. 43. art. 45. art. 47. Id. 


Wl. Ixviii, 
bo, 2 Part i. art. 2. Crawford on Heat, &c. p. 31. 


There ; on 
that 1 2 any ſubject of philoſophical inveſtigation 
\*ftures, 5 rded a greater variety of hypotheſes and con- 

e reader r than the origin of animal hear. | 
and brief in i nd the principal of them enumerated, 
wh x, 5 rated, in this article. The ſirſt opinion 

Vol. II J generally obtained is, that the heat of 
| LN 167. | : 


and beef-ſteaks were dreſſed in 3J'; 


adjacent. And thus the ſame pro- 


What was ſaid 
generated by the ſole attrition of fluids, takes place here. 


gs, and the pulſe and reſpiration | 
frequent; ſo that the quantity of | 


before the 


tion 1s built. 
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animal bodies is owing to the attrition betwixt the arte- 
ries and the blood. | | 
The arguments in favour of this opinion are, that if an 
artery 1s tied or cut, the part to which it goes turns cold z 
on the ceaſing of the pulſation of the arteries, cold and 


death follow. An increaſe of heat attends a briſk cireu- 
lation, and a languid circulation is accompanied with a 
ſmall heat; but it has been already ſhewn, that this is 
not univerſally the caſe, One who burns in a fever, or 
is hot with exerciſe, has a full and frequent pulſe; in 
cold faintings, chloroſis, &c. the pulſe is ſmall and flow z 
and laſtly, that the thermometet ſhews the arterial blood 
to be a little hotter than that of the veins. This is ac- 
counted for from the conical figure of the arteries, from 
their flexures and branchings into exquiſitely ſmall capil- 
laries; whence the reſiſtance and conſequent attrition 
muſt be great; from the number, ſtrength, and elaſticity 
of their coats; from the propelling power of the heart, 
and their ſtrong reſiſtance. From all theſe the particles 
of the blood perpetually getting new motions, directions, 
and rotations, are attenuated, condenſed, have their 
angles ground off, and are made homogeneous : hence the 
1 rb red colour, and heat of the maſs, which is here 
perfected. But this theory is doubtful ; for what is ſaid 
of arteries, may be ſaid of any other parts, whoſe func- 
tions are neceſſary to life. The heat and pulſation of the 
arteries do not keep together in any regular proportion 
in ſome motbid caſes there is a great ſenſible heat, and a 
ſmall pulſe; and in others a full pulſe, and great cold- 
neſs. Beſides, all the length this demonſtration goes, is 
to ſhew, that the motion of the arteries and heat are ge- 
nerally in proportion, which however does not ſhew 
which is the cauſe, and which the effect; nor indeed 
that either is the cauſe or effect of the other, ſince both 
may be the effects of ſome other cauſe. As to the proof 
by the thermometer, it ſeems doubtful; and what adds 
to the doubt is, that the venal blood does not coagulate 
ſo ſoon as the arterial. In ſhort, this theory is not eſta- 
bliſhed by any ſatisfactory and convincing proof. 
Dr. Douglas, in his Eſſay on the Generation of Heat in 
Animals, aſcribes it ſolely to the friction of the globules 
of blood in their circulation through the capillary veſ- 
8 1 333 RE 
The ſecond opinion is, that the lungs are the fountain of 


Heat in the human body. All that has been ſaid for the 


blood's being heated in the arteries, is advanced to prove 


this hypotheſis, with conſiderable addition, viz. that in 


the lungs the blood-veſſels every where attend, divide, 
and ſubdivide, along with the ramifications of the wind- 
pipe; and as theſe are perpetually changing their ſitua- 
tion and form, becoming longer or ſhorter, making more 
acute or more obtuſe angles, ſo muſt the concomitant 
blood-veſlels every moment make new angles, and give 
the blood new directions; that at laſt the blood enters 
into an exquiſitely fine net-work, ſpread every where on 
the vaſtly thin air veſicles, where theſe air-bladders are 
perpetually changing their angles, points of contact, their 


form, volume, interſtices, and ſo forth. From theſe, 


and the elaſticity of the air, and weight of the atmo- 
ſphere, the blood is ſaid to be churned, preſſed backward 
and forward, broken and kneaded together, diſſolved and 
condenſed, made red and hot in reſpiration. This the- 
ory, however plauſible, is not ſatisfactory. For, 1. 
fore of the improbability of heat being 


2. Though the lungs be regularly ſupplied with plenty 
of air, which has weight and elaſticity enough to carry 
on the alternate ſwelling and ſubſiding of the velicles ; 
yet life and heat ſoon fail, if that air has, by paſling 
through the fire, or any other way, been robbed of, or 
if it has acquired ſome particles or quality, different from 
its weight and elaſticity. 3. The i, mona from the ad- 
ditional action of the ſolids of the lungs on the blood, 
more than what is found in the arteries, from their 
greater and conſtantly varying motion, ſeems to be fully 
taken off by one part of Hook's experiment, exhibited 
Royal Society, in which the lungs of a dog 
being kept conſtantly diſtended by a freſh blaſt of air, the 
dog lived, and his heart beat regularly; ſo that there is 


no need for that frequent and great variation of angles, 


and points of contact, upon which the additional attri- 
4. That the cold air ruſhing into the 
ſpongy lungs, on the numberleſs air-bladders, on which 
< blood is almoſt ſuperficially ſpread, ſhould make the 
blood hot, is an improbable opinion, and ſupported by 
no proof. And as the cauſe appears not at all promiſing 
d priori, ſo the effect ſeems to demonſtrate this not to be 
the cauſe. For, 5. That the blood is rather cooled than 
heated in the lungs, may be inferred from the benefit re- 
ceived by the inſpiration of cool air in many inflamma- 
tory diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the lungs. In burning 
fevers, with a full quick pulſe, red ſkin, and a large and 

| 11 E | | quick 
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quick reſpiration, relief has often been given by opening 
a window, and admitting a ſtream of cool air to breathe 

in; the effects of. which have been obſerved to be, that 

though the body was cloſe covered, yet in one minute the 

reſpiration became ſlower, and very ſoon after the pulſe 
abated of its fullneſs; and not only the face, but the 
whole body, of its fiery heat and colour. 6. If the blood 
were heated in the lungs, we ſhould needleſs of their 
functions, when we are warm, or in a warm place, the 
heat of our bodies, or of the atmoſphere, doing ſo 
much of the office of the lungs; and we ſhould want 
more of it, when cool, or in cool air. But when we are 
hot, and want to be cooled, we breathe full and quick; 
and when we are cold, and want to be warmed, our re- 
ſpiration is flow and ſmall; contrary to what one would 
expect, if the action of the air on the blood in the lungs 
were to heat it. 7. The blood which comes from the 
ſmall veſſels of the lungs, is not more expanded than be- 
fore, as has been aſſerted, but not proved by any experi- 
ment, which it would certainly be, if it was hotter ; for 
liquors rarify by heat, and few more than blood. 8. If 
the blood owes its heat to the action of the lungs, we 
muſt look out for another ſource of heat in the eggs and 
foetus. To the objection, that the heat of the mother 1s 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, till this new function comes 
into action, two obſervations may be oppoſed : the firſt 
is, that toward the end of incubation, an egg may be 
left by the dam, in a cold ſeaſon, for a little longer time 
than would be ſafe for the chick, if all its heat depended 
upon her; yea long enough for an egg, that contains no 
warm principle to become of the temperature of the am- 
bient air; yet upon opening it, the chick has been found 
neither quite ſo cold, nor dead. The ſecond is, that a 
ripe fœtus taken away from the mother, but continuing 
within the membranes, can live ſeveral hours by its own 
heat, without any aſſiſtance from the lungs. What is the 
cauſe of this heat before the lungs act? How comes it to 
fail as ſoon as the lungs play? Med. Eff. Edinb. abr. vol. 

i. p. 228. | | | 
The third opinion is, that the cauſe of animal heat is ow- 
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ing to the action of the ſolid parts upon one another. | 


The heart and arteries move moiſt; and it is natural to 
expect, that the heat ſhould be owing to this motion. 
But even this does not ſeem very plauſible, from the fol- | 
lowing conſiderations. 1. The moving parts, however 
we term them ſolid, are neither hard nor dry; which 
two conditions are abſolutely requiſite to make them fit 
to generate heat by attrition. 2. None of their motions | 
are ſwift enough to promiſe: heat in this way. 3. They 
have no great change of ſurface in their attritions. 4. { 


The moveable fibres have fat, mucilage, or liquors every | 


way ſurrounding them, to prevent their being deſtroyed, 
or heated by attrition. | | 


A fourth cauſe aſſigned for the heat of our bodies, is that © 


proceſs by which our aliment and fluids are perpetually 
_ undergoing ſome alteration. | | | 


This proceſs, according to Dr. Stevenſon, may be one. 


ſu: generis, ſomewhat of a middle nature, betwixt fer- 


mentation and putrefaction; and he thinks it to come ſo 
near to the latter, that he chooſes to call it by that name. 
In putrefaction, which is a molt powerful diffolvent of 


bodies, the inteſtine action of their minute particles cre- 


ates, collects, or ſome way or other is the caufe or means | 


of heat. The doctor thinks it probable, that this proceſs |. 
is conſtantly carried on in all our juices, eſpecially where 


there is blood, and this chiefly in the veins; ſo that the 
blood is both the fountain of heat, and the firſt ſpring of 


motion. He obſerves, that it is agreeable to the laws of | 


natural philoſophy to reaſon on the chemiſtry of the ani- 
mal body, as well as on its mechanics; the minute com- 
Ponent parts of ſolids having a ſet of laws peculiar to 
them; and their intimate changes and actions on one an- | 
bother are not to be accounted for by the coarſe mecha- 
nical laws. He obſerves laſtly, that ſince it has never 
been demonſtrated, that any fluid acquired heat in the 
coarſe mechanic way, by friction with a ſolid body; or 
that ſo conſiderable a change was made on the ſtructure 
of the minute parts of bodies, as is made in this proceſs, 


without producing heat at the ſame time; and ſince in | 


_ fermentation, putrefaction, &c. the heat is not pretended | 
to be owing to the veſſels containing the changed ſubject, þ 
but to what happens to its minute parts, in undergoing / 
the change, it ſeems, on the whole, an unphiloſophic 
partiality for mechanics to maintain, that our juices have | 
all their heat communicated to them from the ſolids, and 
that they acquire it by rubbing with the veſſels. Sce 


Medic. Ef, Edinb. vol. v. art. 77. Abrid. vol. i. p. 
222, ſeq. | 
The ingenious Dr. Franklin inclines to this hypotheſis, 
when he ſays, that the fluid fire, as well as the fluid air, 
is attracted by plants in their growth, and becomes con- 


ſolidated with the other materials of which they are | 


formed, and makes a great part of their ſubſtance ; that, 


4 
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when they come to be digeſted, and | 
ſels a kind of e part of a tl the vet. 
part of the air, recovers its fluid active ſtate as Fell 23 
diffuſes jtſelf on the body digeſting and ſe n and 
that the ſire ſo reproduced, by digeſtion 100 bebe iz 
continually leaving the body, its place is ſup fel be , 
quantities, ariſing from the continual Pa J freſh 
whatever quickens the motich of the fluids in = 5 that 
quickens the ſeparation, and reproduces more ”; * nal, 
as exerciſe, &c, Hence he conceives, that an ue fire, 
ariſes by or from a kind of fermentation in the mal beet 
the body, juſt as heat ariſes in the liquors pre wi wy 
diſtillation; and he adds, it is remarkable that the? . 
in a diſtiller's vat, when in its higheſt and beſt N dor 
fermentation, has the ſame degree of heat with 8 1 
man body, i. e. about 94 or 900. © hy: 
But to this hypotheſis it may be objected, that the 
factive fermentation, which is the only ſpecies A 
with probability, be ſuppoſed to take place in the bode 
has been found by accurate experiments to produce 
heat at all; as is apparent in a dead body, which co ry 
nues cold, though tending ever ſo faſt towards putridit 
Beſides, it may be aſked, what fermentative or pitref 


tive proceſs can poſhbly be carried on in the bodies of 
men or animals in ſuch a climate as that of Siberia where 
the thermometer frequently ſtanding at 90 or 18 * t 
low o, a heat is nevertheleſs generated, in the body of x t 
man uſing a proper degree of exerciſe, equal at leaſt 9 1 
goꝰ above that mark? And whether there be any ſuch 
proceſs, that generates greater quantities of heat in pro j 
portion to the increaſing degrees of cold in the medium h 
in which the proceſs is carried on? Thus, let the her of P 
the body at a medium be 95“; and, conſequently, when a 
the thermometer ſtands at temperate, or 505, a heat is j 
generated within the body equal to 45*, which may be i 
conſidered as additional to the 30%, which the body waull 0 
poſſeſs in a ſtate of death. When the thermometer 61 
ſtands at 32*, the body, with proper exerciſe, is ſtill ge} h, 
and produces no leſs than 63 additional degrees of bet; Pl 
and in the cold above ſtated of go? below o, the body th 
of a living man muſt produce 185 degrees of heat abore de 
that of a dead man expoſed in the ſame ſituation. Frank to 
lin's Exp. and Obſ. &c. on Electricity, p. 346, ke. fo 
Month. Rev. vol. xli. p. 302. Wi 
A late author thinks the heat of animals explicable from lo 
| the phoſphorus and air they contain. Phoſphorus exiſts lo 
at leaſt in a dormant ſtate, in animal fluids; and it s th 
alſo known that they all contain air ; it is therefore only ab 
neceſſary to bring the phoſphoreal and aereal particles into its 
contact, and beat muſt of conſequence be generated; rel 
and were it not for the quantity of aqueous humours in the 
animals, fatal accenſions would frequently happen. Dr. all; 
Mortimer, ap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. 5 20. dee Pros tro 
Hokus. 1 „„ Ser 
Dr. Cullen, as we have already obſerved, maintains tha . 
the vital principle may have ſuch a peculiar power, that os 
where it is different, different degrees of heat mij be 8 
generated, though the velocity of the blood be the famt wh 
But this appears to be only an occult principle in ther > 
mal com, producing effects in a manner not her r. 2 
tisfactorily explained. And it ſeems contrary to 1* 11 
rience, and abſurd, to aſſert, that the principle 0 * * 
can generate heat or cold, independently of chemical & ky 
mechanical means. „ d alto- : bloc 
Dr. Black ſuppoſes, that animal heat is 22 1. 2 
gether in the lungs, by the action of the air ont A 25 
ciple of inſlammability, and is thence rang ws * habe 
reſt of the body by means of the circulation; : . 8 
ingenious writer, Dr. Leſlie, bath wget ene el 1 


ments againſt this hypotheſis, tending t0 Dy Ns 
repugnant to the known laws of the anima. _ 1 
Dr. Leſlie advances another hypotheſis of 5 — Na 
that the ſubtle principle by chemiſts terme 1 4 1 
which enters into the compoſition of — —_ 
in conſequence of the action of the vaſcular 1yiten 2 


„ me 
animal macnne 
he 1 Th 


of Dr. Mortimer's, in the Philoſophical Tr 
He endeavours to eſtabliſh this hypothels * ! 
ing arguments: 1. 'That the blood cout es pi 
2. That the action of the blood-vefels evo 2 d uith lat 
3. That the evolution of phlogiſton | 
4. That the heat thus generated 
for the heat of living animals. 5: h 0 
phenomena of animal heat evince e 
8 1 8 into tne 
eat, &c. Bvo. 1778, 2 
With reſpect to this hypotheſis, it mo) ine 
it is altogether inconſiſtent with 9 "regal bod 
Prieſtley, from which it appears, t 
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„ Atrackion to phlogiſton, as to be capable of 
ſo n 0 [nm fixed NT tioned air. Hee — 
ſpars potheſis we ſhall mention, is the very plauſble 
ka f 1 ingenious Dr. Crawford, lately publiſhed in 
1 eriments and Obſervations. on Animal Heat. It 

f pot already obſerved, that Dr. Crawford has in- 
ont 1 from a variety of experiments, that heat and ph lo- 
_ ſo far from being connected, as moſt philoſophers 
ade imagined, act in ſome meaſure in oppoſition to each 
15 r. By the action of heat on bodies, the force of their 
1 ation of phlogiſton is diminiſhed, and by the action 
75 hlogiſton, a part of their abſolute Heat is expelled. 
1. d all demonſtrated, that atmoſpherical air con- 
nins a greater quantity of abſolute heat than the air 
vhich is expired from the lungs of animals: he makes 
the proportion of the abſolute heat of atmoſpherical air 
15 that of fixed air as 67 to 1; and the beat of dephlo- 
oiſticated air to that of atmoſpherical air as 4.6 to 1; 
and obſerving, that Dr. Prieſtley has proved, that the 
power of this depblogiſticated air in ſupporting animal | 
life is five times as great as that of atmoſpherical air, he 
concludes, that the quantity of abſolute heat contained in 
any kind of air fit for reſpiration, is very nearly in pro- 

rtion to its purity, or to its power of ſupporting ani- 
mal life; and lince the air exhaled by reſpiration is found 
to contain only the zyth part of the Heat which was con- 
tained in the atmoſpherical air, previous to inſpiration, ; 
tis very reaſonably inferred, that the latter mult neceſ- 
ſarily depoſit a very great proportion of its abſolute Heat 
in the lungs. It is natural to wiſh, that Dr. Crawford 
had made a greater variety of deciſive experiments on 


; 


— 


and experiments conducted on 2 larger ſcale than thoſe | 
from which ſome of theſe latter concluſions are deduced, 
in order to confirm his general theory, Aningenious friend 


experiments with the utmoſt attention and exactneſs, he 


prehenſion, that his ſyſtem is not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by 
the experiments already publiſhed. Dr. Crawford has allo 


to the heart, by the pulmonary vein, contains more ab- 
ſolute heat than that which paſſes from the heart to the 
lungs, by the pulmonary artery ; the abſolute heat of 
forid arterial blood being to that of venous blood as 114 
to 10: therefore, ſince the blood which is returned by 
the pulmonary vein to the heart has the quantity of its 
abſolute heat increaſed, it muſt have acquired this heat in 


rated; 


urs in the air, and abſorbed by the blood. Dr. Prieſtley has 
= alſo proved, that in reſpiration phlogiſton is ſeparated 
Pnos- 
ns that 
5 that, 


may be contained in the blood; the blood at the ſame moment 
e fame. being leſt at liberty to unite with that portion of heat 
the an which the air had depoſited ; fo that a proceſs is carried 
pet ſ⸗ on ſimilar to a chemical elective attraction. Thus, the 
o expe. Ur 18 recerved into the lungs, containing a great quantity 


| of abſolute heat, the blood is returned from the extremi- 
ties, bighly impregnated with phlogiſton; the attraction 
olf the air to the phlogiſton is greater than that of the 


of lik 
ical of 


ed alto | blood : this principle, therefore, will leave the blood to 
he prit- combine with the air. By the addition of phlogiſton, the 
ver tlie Ar is obliged to depoſit a part of its abſolute heat; and 
ut 2 lat , the capacity of the blood for retaining heat is increaſed 
al ary by the ſeparation of the phlogiſton, it will inſtantly unite |] 
that it l with that portion of heat which had been detached from | 


bine. ; 

wi, I 
Jogilton 
odies,! 
tem g 
machine 
d. Thi 
yered b 


quently, 


om thoſe parts which retain it with leaſt force; and 
— the venous blood, when it returns to the lungs, is 
Fox 9. bs highly impregnated with phlogiſton. By 
mmi Uf den, its capacity for containing heat is di- 

ned, In proportion, therefore, as the blood, which 


phlogiſticated air, which is not the ſame with fixed air, 


of the editor informs him, that, in repeating Dr. Crawford's | 


has obtained very different reſults ; and expreſſes an ap- 


demonſtrated, that the blood which paſſes from the lungs | 


its paſſage through the lungs ; ſo that in the proceſs of | 
reſpiration, a quantity of abſolute heat is ay 0 from | 


from the blood, and combined with air. From theſe 

general principles, the ingenious author infers, that ani- | 
mal heat is diſengaged from the atmoſpherical air, during | 
the proceſs of reſpiration, by the action of the phlogiſton 


the air, Since arterial blood, as Dr. Prieſtley has proved, | 
a ſtrong attraction to phlogiſton, it will, conſe- | 
during the circulation, imbibe this principle | 


... 3 


* 
il; * 
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ſhews, that che cauſes, | which prevent the accumulation 
of Heat in the animal body, in-conſequence of its conti- 


nually abſorbing it from the air, are the eyaporation from 
the ſurface, and the cooling power of the air. Theſe, 
he obſerves, are alternately increaſed and diminiſhed in 


ſuch a manner, as to produce an equal effect. When 


the cooling power of the air is diminithed by the ſummer 
heats, the evaporation from the ſurface is increaſed; and 
when, on the contrary, the cooling power of the air is 
increaſed by the winter colds, the evaporation from the 
ſurface is proportionably diminiſhed. Exerciſe contri- 
butes to accelerate the reſpiration, and to increaſe the ve- 
locity of the circulation, and, therefore, to increaſe the 


quantity of phlogiſton diſcharged, and the quantity of 


heat abſorbed. In the cold ſtage of fevers, preceded by 
languor, a ſenſe of debility, and a diminution in the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, the reſpiration is ſmall, 
the pulſe is weaker than its natural ſtate, and the quan- 
tity of blood which paſſes through the Heart in a given 
time, 1s diminiſhed; and hence leſs phlogiſton will be 
diſcharged from the body, and, conſequently, leſs heat 
ſeparated from the air. But in the progreſs of this cold 
ſtage, the veſſels on the ſurface of the body will be con- 
ſtricted, and the blood determined to the heart; and; 
therefore, its velocity through the lungs will be increaſed, 
and a greater quantity of heat will be abſorbed. In the 
hot ſtage of fevers, there is a very great evaporation from 
the ſurface, which is one of the means employed by na- 
ture for moderating the heat, and reſtraining the violence 
of the diſeaſe. 1 . 
In putrid fevers, as the ſolid and fluid parts of the ſyſtem 
are in a putreſcent ſtate, and, conſequently, retain their 
phlogiſton with leſs force, a greater quantity of this prin- 
ciple will be diſcharged from the lungs, and the air more 
copiouſly ſupplied with it, will impart to the blood a 
greater proportion of its abſolute heat; and to theſe _ 
cauſes it is probably owing, that the heat of the human 
body never riſes ſo high as in putrid fevers. In topical 
inflammations, the Heat is accumulated by the increaſed 
velocity of the blood through the part inflamed, in the 


ſame manner as it is accumulated upon fuel, in com- 


buſtion, by directing a ſtream of freſh air into the fire. 


HEAT of :nflammable and combuſtible bodies. Dr. Craw- 


ford's theory with reſpect to the inflammation of com- 
buſtible bodies, is founded on the ſame principles as his 
doctrine concerning the heat of animals. According to 
him, the Heat which is produced by combuſtion is de- 
rived from the air, and not from the inflammable body. 
Inflammable bodies, he ſays, abound with phlogiſton, and 
contain little abſolute heat : the atmoſphere, on the con- 
trary, abounds with abſolute heat, and contains little 
phlogiſton. In the proceſs of inflammation, the phlo- 
2 is ſeparated from the inflammable body, and com- 

ined with the air; the air is phlogiſticated, and gives 
off a great proportion of its abſolute heat, which, when 
extricated ſuddenly, burſts forth into flame, and pro- 


| duces an intenſe degree of ſenſible heat. And fince it 


appears by calculation, that the heat produced by con- 
verting atmoſpherical into fixed air, is ſuch, if it were 
not diſſipated, as would be ſufficient to raiſe the air ſo 
changed, to more than twelve times the heat of red-hot 
iron, it follows, that in the proceſs of inflammation a 


very great quantity of heat is derived from the air. But, 


on the contrary, no part of the heat can be derived from 


the combuſtible body; becauſe the combuſtible body, 
during the inflammation, being deprived of its phlogiſton, 


undergoes a change ſimilar to that of the blood by the 
proceſs of reſpiration, in conſequence of which its ca- 
pacity of containing heat is increaſed z and, therefore, it 
will not give off any part of its abſolute heat, but, like 
the blood in its paſſage through the lungs, it will abforb 
heat. E. gr. the calx of iron contains more than twice 
as much abſolute heat as the iron in its metallic form 
ſo that, in the proceſs of inflammation, the former muſt 
neceſſarily abſorb a quantity of heat equal to the exceſs 
of its heat above that of the latter. This heat cannot be 
conveyed from the iron; becauſe the heat of the calx is 


* had be or more than double of that which was contained in the 
lar e wo en dephlogiſticated by the proceſs of reſpiration, iron, previous to the calcination. But in the burning of 
1209 44. es again combined with phlogiſton in the courſe of | iron, the phlogiſton is ſeparated from the metal, and 


— 


ict the circulation, 


it will gradually give out that heat which] combined with the air; and by the combination of phlo- 


We 


W b . 
r = i 2 received in the lungs, and diffuſe it over the whole giſton with air, a very intenſe heat is produced; and 
' 1 —* 7 Thann, in reſpiration the blood is conti- | therefore, in the inflammation of iron, the atmoſpherical 
15 1 Tha ! Charging phlogiſton, and abſorbing heat; and | air is decompoſed, a very great proportion of its abſolute 
Wl zue Courſe of the circulation, it is continually imbib- | heat is ſeparated, part of which is abſorbed by the calx, 


and the reſt appears in the form of flame, or becomes 
moving and ſenfible heat. This ſenſible heat excited in 
combuſtion, muſt conſequently depend upon the ſeparation 
of abſolute heat from the air, by the action of phlogiſton. 
From this reaſoning it appears, that, when the air, in 
which an inflamed body 1s confined, is ſaturated with 

hlogiſton, and deprived of the greater part of its abſo- 
ls heat, the ſource of inflammation will be — 

: a 


uz phlogiſton and emitting heat. B i 

, . ut this beat being 
6h. an can be abſorbed by thoſe parts of the animal 
| * 8 communicate the phlogiſton to the blood, 
ing Gr redundant, or is converted into mov- 

ow ate. beat, or that beat which is the object of 
author applies theſe princi 2 | 
principles to the explication of a 
Variety of Phenomena — n/a en, Beat. He | 
. | | g 4 
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and the flame will be neceffarily extinguiſhed. Hence 


we ſee the reaſon, why a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air | 


is neceſſary to inflantmation, as well as to the ſupport of 


animal life. Moreover, it is manifeſt, that the leſs phlo- 
giſton, and conſequently the more abſolute heat any ſpe- 


cies of air contains, the longer it muſt contribute to the 


ſupport of flame as well as to the preſervation of life; 
and this agrees both with the author's experiments, and | 


with thoſe of Dr. Prieſtley : for Dr. Crawford has found, 
that dephlogi/ticated a1R contains nearly five times as much 
abſolute heat as common air; and Dr. Prieſtley has 
ſhewn, that five times as much ſenſible heat is produced 
by the converſion of it into fixed and phlogiſticated air, 
as by that of common air z for a candle will continue to 
burn five times as long in the former as in the latter ſpe- 
cies of air. It is evident, likewiſe, that the intenſity of 


the heat, all other circumſtances being alike, muſt be in | 
proportion to the quantity of air which is changed in a 
given time; and, therefore, the heat may be increaſed. 
to a very great degree, if a ſtream of freſh air be directed 


upon the fuel, by the bellows, or the blow-pipe. 


It is obſerved by Dr. Prieſtley, that the air which was 
tainted by combuſtion and reſpiration, 1s again purified 


by the growth of vegetables (fee Alx, phlogi/ticated); 


and if this effect be produced by the ſeparation of phlo- | 
gifton, it follows, that vegetation will reſtore to the air 


that heat which had been detached from it in the pro- 
ceſſes of reſpiration and combuſtion; and thus the prin- 
ciples of phlogiſton and fire, by the medium of atmo- 
ſpherical air, will be continually circulating through the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. | = 
A fimitar theory of heat has lately been publiſhed by Mr. 
Elliot. See his Philoſophical Obſervations on the Senſes 


of Viſion and Hearing; to which are added an Eſſay on 


Combuſtion and Animal Heat, &c. 8vo. 1780. 


Hear is uſvally divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into | 


actual and potential. ve 
Hear, a@fual, is that which we have been hitherto ſpeak- 
ing of, and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. 
Hear, potential, is that which we find in pepper, wine, 


| _— quick-lime, &c. | 


The Peripatetics account for the heat of quick-lime from | 


an antiperiſtaſis. Bn 

The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
potential heat to atoms of particles of fire detained and 
locked up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at 
reſt therein; which being excited to action again by the 
heat and moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of 


cold water, or the like cauſe, then break their incloſures, | 


and diſcover what they are. 6, 85 

This doctrine is illuſtrated by Mr. Lemery the younger, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, 
tin, &c. in the calcination whereof be obſerves, 1. 
That the fire, which they imbibe in the operation, 


makes a ſenſible addition to the weight of the body, | 
amounting ſometimes to one tenth of the whole; and | 


that, during this impriſonment, it ſtill retains all the par- 
ticular properties or characters of fire, as appears hence, 
that when once ſet at liberty again, it has all the effects 
of other fire. e . 


Thus a ſtony or ſaline body being calcined, and water | 
rit cold or hot. 


poured thereon, that fluid is found ſufficient, by its ex- 


ternal impreſſion, to break up the cells, and let the fire | 


out; and upon this the water is rendered more or leſs 


warm, according to the quantity of fire lodged therein. | 


Hence alſo it is, that ſome of theſe bodies viſibly contain 
a great deal of actual fire; and the ſlighteſt occaſion is 


capable of diſengaging it; and upon applying them to 


the ſkin, they burn, and raiſe an eſchar, not unlike the 
topof a live coal. 55 


To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only ; 
ſuch in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are | 


agitated ; ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a 


body, is to diveſt them at once of that which conſtituted | 


them fire, and, conſequently, to diſqualify them from 
producing the effects aſcribed to them. To which M. 
Lemery anſwers, that though the rapid motion of fire doth 
contribute very greatly to its effects, yet the particular 


figure of its particles is alſo to be conſidered. And | 


though fire ſhould be detained, and fixed in the ſubſtance 


of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare worſe than other fluids | 
under the ſame circumſtances ? Water, for inſtance, is a | 


fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already obſerved, on 
fire ; and conſequently, it is leſs fluid than fire; and yet, 


every day, water is incloſed in bodies of all forts, with- 


out loſing its fluidity, or any of the properties that cha- 
racterize it as water. 

Add, that when water is frozen, the motion of its parts 
is, doubtleſs, diſcontinued z and yet, the figure of the 
particles remaining the ſame, it is ready to commence a 
fluid, as before, upon the leaſt warmth. 


Laſtly, though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, | 


2 


ſtitute a mechanical property; viz, a 


hering to the quick-lime, and thoſe of 


merous, whereinto the liquor muſt be received, to he able 


and certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, | Theſe phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhey, 


ing moſt of the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick. 


to heat, as that exceſs of the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and 
their contexture with thoſe of the lime, increaſed it. 


into the corpuſcular ſcheme ; urging, that if, inſtead of 
cold water, you quench the lime with hot water, the 
- ebullition will be, oftentimes, far greater than if the li 


vade the body of the lime, and haſtily to diflolve, and 
ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts wherewith it a- 


by pouring acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, vpon 
good quick-lime ; for, by this means, there was always 
a far greater degree of heat excited, than if he had uſd 
common water; and this, whether he employed the ſp- 


as muſt by this hypotheſis be allowed, in quick-lime eſpe- 
_ cially; ſince no great heat enſues the pouring of water 


known, previous to the modern diſcoveries 5 
air. From theſe it appears, that the additional weigt 
of caleined ſubſtances is not owing, as Mr. Boyle an 
others imagined, to the particles of 


Mr. Brun, apothecary at Bergerac, had in 
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and that it has certain properties, arina: . 
fi ure of its parts; 1 it only abs icy font, 
which amounts to the ſame, when it fi iche; Or, 
proper to keep its parts in motion: yet it ams in a fig 
or leſs the matter of taſte, when not 1 is not leſz ul, 
lution : to defpoit it of that quality, the! © of Ui. 
_=_ be altered. the ſigue of its pr 
sto what may be farther objected, of .. 
of fixing ſo fine, ſubtil, punitive, d ce 
as fire, within the ſpongeous ſubſtance * a Matter, 
rous body, it will be of no great weight ane s, 0+ 
proved, that the pores of the cells te bj it car he 
ſame. If it be infiſted, again, tha der than the 
find its way into a ſolid body, might pet Sh ch could 
ſame way; and that as it only penetrated th 8am! the 
cauſe its own corpuſcles were ſmaller than oy 
fame conſideration muſt let it out again; it = 
that the pores are not now in the fame congin 
fore; the fire, in calcining, opened and ana; 
which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt natural] 
contract again. Mem. de l' Acad. an. 171 7 


Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide this account and fy: 
I Uh 


parts in theſe caſes, in lieu of fire. Thou wal 
Ke. 


neſs might be expected between the particles of fire 24 
ſpirit of wine; yet he has not found, % . 2 
of the ſpirit upon quick- lime produced any ſenlble 3 £ 
or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it ſeemed py, 
as greedily ſucked in, as common water would kink g 
And farther, he found, that if cold water were po * 
upon the ſame lime, ſo drenched, there would I 
manifeſt heat; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or id 
till ſome hours after; which ſeems to argue, that te 
texture of the lime admitted ſome particles of the f 1 
of wine into ſome of its pores, which were either ks er 
or more fit for it, without admitting it into the moſt ny. 


ſuddenly to diffipate the corpuſcles of lime into their ni. 
nuter particles. | 


that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with ws. 
ter, greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the 
aqueous parts, which one would think capable of quench. 


lime, did not near ſo much weaken the diſpofition of it 


Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to gire 


quor were cold; which, indeed, might well be expected, 
hot water being much fitter than cold ſuddenly to per- 


bounds. And what a greater intereſt ſalts may have in 
producing ſuch heats, than cold water, he has alſo tried, 


Ic is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how 
ſuch light and minute bodies ſhould be ſo long detained, 


upon minium, or crocus martis per fe, though they hare 
been calcined by a violent fire, the effluvia whereof ſeem 
to adhere to them, by the increaſe of the weight the lead 


and iron manifeſtly receive from the operation of it. 


The true cauſe of the phenomenon, which is the ſubject 
of this article, or of the increaſe of weight which cel 


tain ſubſtances acquire in calcination, Was not Free) 
relating 


Gre that fix them- 


ſelves in the metal, but to the air abſorbed by theſe 0 
ſtances, and adhering to their conſtituent pars, —. 
proceſs of CALCINATION. See alſo Fixed 1 : 
This curious diſcovery was ſuggeſted by Jean m 4 
hooves at Perigord, in a very ſcarce book written i 
eginning of the laſt century. Eſſais de J. Rey, ot 
Raza, 1630. | formed bin, 

n 
that having put two pounds fix ounces of _ 
into an iron veſſel, expoſed to a violent bean a ci 
ſix hours, he found that it was converted N is 
which weighed ſeven ounces more than oj eau 
8 employed. This increaſe of weight, las 1. 


| inen thick 
ey, proceeds from the air, which deter aki 
! 


ened, rendered heavy, and in ſome deg 
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e vehement and long continued heat of the fur. 
which air mixes with the calx, and attaches it- 
minuteſt particles, in the ſame manner as wa- 
d adds weight to thoſe of ſand. This air, 
otherwiſe changed than in being deprived 
which rendered it incapable of adhering 
ce; and in the preſent caſe is made more 
and adheſive. Abbe Rozier's Oblerv, ſur 
vol. v. or Monthly Rev. vol. liv. p- 124. 


| by th 
pace; 
' {elf to its 
ter adheres an 
he adds, 15 19 
| of its fluidity, 
'to any ſubſtan 
rols, heavy; 
ja Phy6que, 
gee FIRE- 
Hear, method of 
gee PT ROMETE 


eſtimating its ects on ſolids and fluids. 
R and IL HERMOMETER. 
miſtry. See FIRE. | 
85 in 77274 Great heats are not ſo much the im- 
mediate, as the remote caule of a general ſickneſs, by 
relaxing the fibres, and diſpoſing the humours to putre- 
ſaction; eſpecially among ſoldiers, and perſons expoſed 
the whole day to the ſun ; for the greateſt hears are ſel- 
8 dom found to produce epidemic diſeaſes, till the perſpi- 
| ration is ſtopped by wet cloaths, 70gs, dews, damps, &c. 
and then ſome bilious or putrid diſtemper 1s the certain 
conſequence, as fluxes, and ardent intermitting fevers. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be allowed, that heats have lome- 
times been ſo great, as to prove the more immediate 
caule of particular diſorders. As when centinels have 


ing heats 3 or when troops march, or are exerciſed in the | 
eat of the day; or when people imprudently lie down 
and fleep in the ſun; all theſe circumſtances are apt to 
bring on diſtempers, varying according to the ſeaſon of 
the year. In the beginning of ſummer, theſe errors pro- 
duce inflammatory fevers; and, in the end of it, or in 
the beginning of autumn, a remitting fever, or dyſen- 
tery. | | 
Wehen, therefore, the effects of intemperate Heat, 
commanders have found it expedient ſo to order. the 
marches, that the men come to the ground before the 
heat of the day; and to give ſtrict orders, that none of 
them ſleep out of their tents; which in fixed encamp- 
ments may be covered with boughs, to ſhade them from 
the ſun, It is likewiſe a rule of great importance to have 
the ſoldiers exerciſed before the cool of the morning 1s 
over; for, by that means, not only the ſultry heats are 
woided, but the blood being cooled, and the fibres braced, 
the body will be better prepared to bear the heat of the 
day. Laſtly, in very hot weather, it has been found pro- 
per to ſhorten the centinels duty, when obliged to ſtand 
in the ſun. Pringle's Obſ. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 
of (om HG TIDE „ | | 
Hear, in Smithery, &c. See TRon, 
HEAT is alſo uſed, in reſpect of race-horſes, for the ex- 
erciſes to be given them by the way of preparation, & c. 
Two heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 
borſe, of what ſtate or conſtitution aeg The jockeys 
lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given on 
the ſame day of the week whereon the horſe is to run 
his match; and this is to be the ſharpeſt heat. | 
HEATH, Frica, in Botany, a genus of the offandria mo- 
ngynia Clals, Its characters are theſe : the flower hath a 
coloured empalement of four leaves, and one ſwollen pe- 


receptacle; in the bottom is ſituated a germen, which af- 
 trward becomes a round c 
which are filled with ſmall 
four ſpecies, which grow wild upon barren uncultivated 
places in divers parts of England ; but notwithſtanding 
their jog | er 
, Parters of humble flowering ſhrubs, where the beauty 

ol long continuance of the flowers, and diverſity of the 
eaves, make an agreeable y 
orty-two different ſpecies to this genus. 


ecds. Miller enumerates 


The decoion of 5 


been placed without cover, or frequent reliefs, in ſcorch- | 


tal, which is quadrifid, with eight ſtamina fixed to the | 


HEAVE, at Sea, 6 


To Heave down, See CAREENINS. 
To HRAVE a flog abroad, is to hang it out. 


apſule, having four cells, | 


ſo common, they deſerve a place in ſmall | 


ariety. Linnæus attributes | 


5560 A cath is diuretic ; Cluſius affirms that | 
2 le. eletius, the famous profeſſor of phyſic at Montpe- 
ral £1, uſed the oil of its flowers for tetters with ſucceſs. | 


abernzmontanu 
of diſeaſes; and 
at 


they Prepare a va | ; 
pre pour bath wi 
artyn's Tournefort, | 


= 2 or the diſtilled water of the flowers, cures 
"Ai, of the eyes, and mitigates pain in them. A de- 
ee the leaves taken warm, to the weight of five 
arg Fr and evening, three hours before meat, 
'expell J Gays ſucceſlively, is effectual for breaking and 

ng the ſtone in the bladder, as Matthiolus experi- 


aced. He ad 
ing an Gra a that he knew ſome, who, by obſerv- 


or, voided the 
mall particles, 


s ſays, that it is a ſpecific for theſe ſorts 
that a fomentation with the flowers of 


th its leaves and flowers. 


{tones from the bladder, crumbled into 


calx "215425700 8 | 
at En is erke its name erica, from gp$uw, I break. 
l : fa Ned wb or Blackberry HEAT, Empetrum, | 
ö arr Fra 
jr Vor- ll. Ne 16. eie #andria Claſs. Its cha- 


» caſes the pain of the gout. For the ſame diſeaſe | 


gimen of diet, by only drinking this li- 


HEA 


' fatets are theſe : it hath male and female flowers on dif. 


ferent plants; the male flowers have a three-pointed em- 
palement, and three petals, which are narrow at their 
baſe, and three long hanging ſtamina : the female flowers 
have the ſame empalement and petals as the male; and 
in the center is ſituated a depreſſed germen, with nine 
reflexed ſpreading ſtigmas; the germen becomes a de- 


' preſſed round 3 one cell, incloſing nine ſeeds, 


placed circularly. We have but one ſpecies in England, 
which grows wild on the mountains in Staffordſhire, Der- 
byſhire, and Yorkſhire, where the ſoil is boggy; the 
heathcocks feed much upon the berries, which are called 
heath berries, or crack berries; and where theſe ſhrubs 
are, thefe is generally plenty of theſe fowls. Miller, 


HEATH, /ow pine. See Cokis. 
HraTH, ſea. See Erica marina. 
HEATH peaſe. See Bitter VETCH. 
HraTH-cock. See GROUSE. wh 
HEATH, mountain, See SAXIFRAGE. 
HEATHEN. See Pac AN. | 
HEATOTOTL, in Zoology, the name of an 


American bird, 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called alſo avis venti. It 
is remarkable for a very large and round creſt of whitiſh 
feathers on its head. Its breaſt is of a browniſh grey; 


its belly white, and its feet yellow; its tail is round when 
expanded, and is variegated with black and white; its 


back and wings are black. | 

gnifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
over-board. | | | 
When a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force 
of the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave and ſet. 


To HREAVE a peek. See PEEK. = 
To HEAV E at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it about. See 


CaPsSTAN. 


See FLAG, 
and SIGNAL. 


To HEAVE a-head, is to wake the ſhip advance by heaving 


in the cable, or other rope, which is faſtened to an an- 
chor at ſome diſtance before her. To heave a-/tern, is to 
draw the ſhip backwards by the ſame operation. | 


To HEave the lead. See SOUNDING. | - 
To HEAVE out, is to unfurl and throw looſe a ſail from the 
place where it had been rolled and faſtened. The phraſe 


is more particularly applied to the ſtay-ſails : as, /oofe the 
top-ſails, and heave out the flayt ſails, which is done, in 
order to ſet or dry them. | | 


To Heave /hort, is to draw ſo much of the cable into the 


ſhip, by means of the capſtan or windlaſs, as that by 
advancing ſhe will be almoſt perpendicularly above the 


taught, is to turn about the capſtan, till the rope ap- 
plied to it becomes ſtrait, and ready fox action. 


HEave-offerings, under the Fewi/h Law, were things of- 


fered up to God, by lifting them up on high. 


HEAVEN, Cœlum, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting 


our ſ earth; w 
tions. 1 | 
The popular notion of heaven, it muſt be obſerved, has 
various ideas, in the language of philoſophers, divines, 

and aſtronomers: agreeable to which, we may lay down 
divers Heavens; as the higheſt, or empyrean heaven; the 
. etherial, or ſtarry heaven; the planetary heaven, &c. 


herein the celeſtial bodies perform their mo- 


 HEaveN, among Divines, called alſo the empyrean heaven, 


is the abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits ; as angels, and 
the ſouls of the righteous deceaſed. : . 
In this ſenſe, heaven ſtands oppoſite to Hell. T: 
This is alſo frequently called, in Scripture, the kingdom: 
of heaven, the heaven of heavens, and by St. Paul the 
third heaven; ſometimes Paradiſe, the New Jeruſalem, 
VC. | | | 
This heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part 
of infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford 
a nearer and more immediate view of himſelf, and a more 
ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory; and a more adequate 
perception of his attributes, than in the other parts of 
the univerſe, where he is likewiſe preſent. 
This makes what the divines alſo call the bcatific vin. 
Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch /ocal 
nn — — — 
The inſpired writers give us very magnificent defcriptions 
of heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and atrendance there- 
of; particularly Iſaiah, and St. John the divine. Plato, 
in. his Dial. de Anim. ſpeaks of heaven in terms that 
bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of Scripture, that 
Euſebius charges him with borrowing his account thence. 
De Præpar. Evangel. lib. xi. cap. 37. | 
The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their ſyſtem 
of theology, which they called £i.ys1v M, or the eh 
lds. 
Aue Mahometan henden, or paradiſe, is very groſs, agree- 
able to the 1 of their religion. 
11 F 


0 


HEAVEN, 


anchor, and in a proper ſituation to ſet ſai} : and to have 


H E A 


| Hraven, among 4/ronomers, called alſo the -ethirial and | 


fAlarry heaven, is that immenſe * ang wherein the ſtars, 
- Planets, and comets, are diſpoſed. _ Es 
This is what Moſes calls the frmament, 
the work of the ſecond day's creation ; at leaſt it is thus 
the word WP? is uſually rendered by his interpreters z 
though ſomewhat abuſively, to countenance their own 
notion of the heavens being firm, or ſolid. 'The word, 
it is certain, properly ſignifies no more than expanſe, or 
extenſion; a term very well adapted by the prophet to the 
impreſſion which the heavens make on our ſenſes; whence, 
in other parts of Scripture, the heaven is compared to a 
curtain, or a tent ſtretched out to dwell in. The LXX 
firſt added to this idea of expanſion, that of firm or ſo- 
lid; rendering it by eepeepe, according to the philoſophy 
of thoſe times; in which they have been followed by the 
modern tranſlators. | Gs 
The later philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Kircher, &c. have 
eaſily demonſtrated this heaven not to be ſolid, but fluid; 
but they till ſuppoſe it ſull, or perfectly denſe, without 
| any vacuity, and cantoned out into many vortices. 
But others carry the thing much farther, and overturn 
not only the folidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude, of the 
| heavens. Sir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the 
heavens void of almoſt all refiſtance, and, conſequently, 


of almoſt all matter: this he proves from the pheno- | 


mena of the celeſtial bodies; from the planets perſiſting 
in their morions without any ſenſible diminution of their 

velocity; and the comets freely paſſing in all directions 

towards all parts of the heavens. | 


Heaven, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 


between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed 


ſtars, may be divided into two very unequal parts, ac- | 


cording to the matter found therein; viz. the atmoſphere, 
or aereal heaven, poſſeſſed by air; and the ethereal hea- 


ven, poſſeſſed by a thin, unreſiſting medium, called ether. | 


HEaveNis more particularly uſed, in 4/tronomy, fo 
or circular region, of the æthereal heaven. | 
The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different hea- 


r an orb, 


vens as they obſerved different motions therein. "Theſe | 


they ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not 
otherwiſe ſuſtain the bodies fixed in them; and ſpheri- 
cal, that being the moſt proper ſorm for motion. | 
Thus we had ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets viz. the 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. | „ 
The eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which 
larly called the firmament. | . | 
Ptolemy adds a ninth heaven, which he called the pri- 
mum mobile. „„ 5 8 
After him two CRYSTALLINE heavens were added, by 
- king Alphonſus, &c. to account for ſome irregularities 
in the motions of the other Heavens: and laſtly, an em- 
pyrean heaven was drawn over the whole, for the reſi- 
dence of the Deity; which made the number twelve. 


But others admitted many more heavens, according as | 


their different views and hypotheſes required. Eudoxus 

ſuppoſed twenty- three, Calippus thirty, Regiomontanus 

thirty-three, Ariſtotle forty-ſeven, and Fracaſtor no leſs 
than ſeventy. | | 


ing for any of 
phenomena. 
Among the ot 


the heavens and the earth join together; that rabbi Bar- 
chana, going thither, laid his hat on the window of hea- 
den; and that, going to take it again immediately after, 


it was gone, the heavens having carried it off; ſo that he | 


mult wait for a revolution 
eee, | | 
HEAVER, in Sea Language, is a name given by ſeamen to 


of the orbs to bring it to its 


a wooden ſtaff, which they employ as a lever on many | 


occaſions; particularly in ſetting up the top-maſt ſhrouds, 
ſrapping the top-maſts, ſtropping the larger blocks, ſeiz- 
ing the ſtanding rigging, &c. | 
HEAVINESS. See GRaviTY. | 
For the laws of the deſcent of heavy bod 
SCENT. | . oy | 
Heavy bodies do not tend precifely to the very center of 
the earth, aps 3 at the poles, and the equator, on ac- 
count of the ſpheroidal figure of the earth. Their di- 
rection is every where perpendicular to the ſurface of the 
ſpheroid. | 
HEAULME, or Heauws, in 
head-piece. | 
HEAVY, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to reſt heavy up- 
on the hand, who, through the ſoftneſs of his neck, the 
- weakneſs of his back, the weight of his fore-quarters, or 


Heraldry, a HELMET, or 


2 
ſpeaking of it as 


they particu- | 


We may add, that the aſtronomers did not much concern | 
themſelves whether the heavens, they thus allow of, were | 
real or not; provided they ſerved a purpoſe in accounts- | 
the celeſtial motions, and agreed with the | 


| her reveries of the rabbins, contained in the | 
Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a place where | 


HEB 
without making any reſiſtance, or any e 


horſeman's hand. This fault is re 
made light upon the hand, by fl 


ffort 
medied, derte 
by ſtopping, and mak, 
o back frequently, if it proceeds only fro; ew: f 
iffneſs; but if cauſed by any d in the bal t 
Mb for it. ; | 2 » eres | 
wears, in our Statutes, i; 0 
ines made or laid at ebbing W., 1850 via 
HEBDOME, *£6.0%yn, among the Athenians, 2 fl . 
oy day 77 8 = ſeventh day fi Or 
onour of Apollo; that being ſy | mn 
birth-day, P 2 | 8g luppoſed to haye been his 
HEBE, in Ancient Mythology, a goddeſs, 
among the Romans, ſeems to have been much : 
with that of eternal youth, or an immortalit the ſame 
agreeably to which, ſhe is repreſented on a Jof dit; 
* duke's collection at Florence, with Ron * the 
ook, and drinking out of a little bowl; o, ng A 
to Milton's expreſſion, © Quaffing immortalit N 
Spence's Polymetis, p. 189. Id 
HEBENS TRE TIA, in Botany, the name of 2 
plants, of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs; thee E 
ters of which are theſe: the perianthium is of 11 "wt 
form; it conſiſts of one leaf, lightly divided at 2 
into two lips; the upper lip is ſhort, ſtraight, and : 
row; the under is lanceolated, long, and bent * 
wards; the flower conſiſts of one irregular petal; th 
tube is cylindric, and ſhorter than the cup; the 1 1 
only one, not two, as in other labiated flowers: Þ 
broad, and divided into four ſegments at the end wi 
of the length of the under lip of the cup; the ſtaminz 
are four Rees, two ariling from each ſide of the 
lower part of the lip of the flower; the germen of the 
piſtil is oblong, the ſtyle is flender, and of the length at 
the flower, and the ſtigma is very thin; the fruit is an 
oblong capſule opening into two parts; the ſeeds are two 
in number, and are oblong, convex, and triſulcated on 
one ſide, and flat on the other. | 
HEBERMAN, in Ancient Law Books, a poacher, ora fiſh» 
erman below London bridge : thus called, becauſe he 
commonly fiſhes at ebb-wate. Ts 
HEBERTHEFT, in Ancient Cu/toms, a privilege of having 
the goods of a thief, and the trial of him, within a par- 
ticular diſtrict. | | | 
EBDOMADARY, HrBpomaDaRrivs, or HEBDOMI- 
DIUS, a member of a chapter, or convent, whoſe week 
it is to officiate in the choir, to rehearſe the anthems and 
prayers, and to perform the uſual functions which the 
ſuperiors perform at ſolemn feaſts, and other extraordi- 
nary occalions. | 


The word is formed of the Greek :&fouag, which fg 
nifies the number ev n; of :77a, ſeven. 
The hcbdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week; though it is uſuall 
looked on as an abuſe. | | 
In cathedrals, the hebdomadary was a canon or prebendary, 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the inſpec- 

tion of the officers for his week. 1 

In monaſteries, the Bebdemadary is he who waits at table 
for a week, or other ſtated period; direCts and aſkiſs the 

cook, &c. | | | 

In church antiquity, we mee 

ferent ſorts of Hebdomadaries; el I 
tor, or hebdomadary chanter; hebdomadarius chorty ble 
madary of the choir z which two were really the ſame; 
viz. he who led or conducted the public ſervice 3 held 
madary of the kitchen, Hebdomadarius coquine 3 hebdomas 
dary of the defunct, or the dead; hebdomadarius Te 

torum, he who took care of the office and ſervice of 1 

dead; hebdomadarius invitatority he who ſung the 1 

tatory ; hebdomadarius leftor ad menſam, 


= 


r ww wh mud wy» e ue wo 


the idea of von 


PP = a © > — — wk, as 


ee oF 


en Sr th. 


H 


t with accounts of nine dif- 
viz. the hebdomadarius cats 


he who read 


meal time; hebdomadarius majoris miſe, be me = 


maſs; hebdomadarius pſalterii, who probably | 
_ ſame with the . chori; and hebdomadariu 
facri altaris, who might be the ſame with the hebdomas a) 
of the high maſs. . ien by 
HERR AIC A concha, in Natural Hiſtory, a name © link 
authors to a very beautiful ſea-ſhell of the vol dend 
from a number of black marks which ſeem to! 
the Hebrew characters. cult 
HEBRAISM, an idiotiſm, or m be 
to the Hebrew tongue. N 
There is no underſtanding even the vert 
Teſtament, without ſome acquaintance W. 


anner of ſpeaking, 


| d 
h the Hebrews 


| 


from derb 
121 Sm of 


through wearineſs, throws himſelf upon the bridle z but | 
4 | | 


5 


HEB 


"There are two kinds of Hebrew cha- 
£ 233 called alſo the /quarez and the mo- 
*  binical characters. The ſquare Hebrew takes 
:« denomination from the figure of its characters, which 
— more ſquare, and have their angles more exact and 


he other. | i 
e is uſed in the text of holy Scripture, and 


incipa 
on _ pry rabbinical character are uſed in the 
both work, the former is for the text, or the funda- 
wo part; and the latter for the acceflory part; as the 

| 900 notes, commentaries, &c. 3 | 
fe beſt and moſt beautiful characters of this kind, are 
thoſe copied from the characters in the Spaniſh manu- 
ſcripts 3 next, thoſe from the Italian manuſcripts ; then 
thoſe from the F trench; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, 
whoſe characters are much the ſame, with reſpeCt to the 
other genuine /quare Hebrew characters, that the Go- 
tdi, or Dutch characters, are with reſpeCt to the Ro- 


Henk 
racters 


dern, or 


an. = | : 
Several authors contend, that the /qzare character is not 


dhe real ancient Hebrew character, written ſrom the be- 
inning of 
corny but that it is the Aſſyrian, or Chaldee cha- 
{elves to, during the captivity, and retained afterwards. 
They ſay, that the Jews, during their captivity, had quite 
diſuled their ancient character; ſo that Ezra found it 
neceſſary to have the ſacred books tranſcribed into the 
| Chaldean ſquare character. Theſe authors add, that what 
we call the Samaritan character, is the genuine ancient 
| Hebrew. 3 | | 3 | | 

Of this opinion are Scaliger, Bochart, Caſaubon, Voſ- 
sus, Grotius, Walton, Capellus, &c. and among the 
ancients Jerome and Euſebius. On this fide it is urged, 
that the preſent characters are called Aſſyrian by the an- 
cient Jewiſh writers of the Talmud, and, therefore, muſt 
have been brought from Aſſyria; but to this argument it 
is replied, that there were two forts of characters anci- 
ently in uſe, viz. the ſacred, or preſent ſquare character, 
and the profane or civil, which we call Samaritan; and 
that the ſacred is called Aſſyrian, becauſe it firſt began 
in Aſſyria to come into common uſe. It is farther al- 
ledged, that the Chaldee letters, which the Jews now 


_ Kings, xvii. 28. whence we learn that a Jewiſh prieſt 
was ſent to teach the Samaritans the worſhip of Jeho- 
vah; on which occaſion he muſt have taught them the 
law; and yet no mention occurs of his teaching them 
the language or charaCter, that the law was then written 
in the character which the Samaritans uſed. But the 
chief argument is taken from ſome ancient Jewiſh ſhe- 


and on the other Jeruſalem the holy,” both in Sama- 
ritan characters. Theſe ſhekels, it is ſaid, muſt have 
been coined before the divifion of the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Iſrael, or, at leaſt, before the Aſſyrian capti- 
vity, becauſe the Samaritans never afterwards reckoned 
Jeruſalem holy. On the other ſide, or for the primitive 
anttquity of the ſquare character, are the two 
Leuſden, Calovius, Hottinger, Spanheim, Lightfoot, &c. 
They urge, from Matthew v. 18. that 5% is really the 
leaſt of the conſonants in the preſent Hebrew, whereas 
ts one of the largeſt characters in the Samaritan al- 
phabet : but Walton replies, that if our Saviour here 
(peaks of the leaſt letter of the alphabet, we can only 
infer, that the Chaldee character was uſed in our Sa- 
ours time, which is not denied by thoſe who maintain 
the Samaritan to be the original. They alſo allege, that 
the Jews were too obſtinate and ſuperſtitious to allow 


will be much invalidated. Farther they ſay, that Ezra 
could not alter the ancient charaCter, becauſe it was im- 
Pollible to make the alterations in all their copies. This 
nent, however, is contradiCted by fact; ſince the 
Fr ngliſh black letter is actually changed for the Ro- 
rh They ſay, likewiſe, that 1 was not diſpoſed to 
Prophane the ſacred writings with a heathen character : 
ut this ſuppoſes that Ezra was ſo ſuperſtitious as to ima- 


dine, that there was ſome peculiar fanctity in the ſhape | 
the letters, 


e Chaldee or Aſſyrian ch 
x theſe coing is — ſulpeckel. 3 | 
e learned | 
eek „F. Hebrew character, is that found on the 
his als Simon, and others, commonly called Samari- 
445; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew 


* 


fe 


1 and moſt important writings. When | 


| 


the language to the time of the Babyloniſh | 


racter, which the Jews aſſumed, and accuſtomed them- | 


Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with reat addreſs, | 


ruck by the Jews, and not the Samaritans. | 


uſe, were unknown to the ancient Jews before the cap- | 
tivity, from Dan. i. 4- Moreover, it is inferred from 2 


kels, with 4 legend on one ſide, . The ſhekel of Iſrael ;” | 


uxtortfs, | 


their ſacred character to be altered; but if this was done | 
under the direction and authority of Ezra, the argument | 


2 . . * 2 
Ppeal to ancient coins found in Judza, with a legend in | 


l 


producing a variety of paſſages from the rabbies to prove, 
that both theſe characters were anciently uſed; the pre- 
ſent ſquare character being that in which the tables of 
the law, and the copy depoſited in the ark, were written ; 
and the other character being uſed in the copies of the 
law, which were written for private and common uſe, 
and in civil affairs in general; and that after the capti- 
vity, Ezra enjoinea the former to be uſed by the Jews on 
all occaſions, leaving the latter to the Samaritans and 
apoſtates. But it can hardly be allowed by any who 
conſider the difference between the-Chaldee and Samari- 
tan characters, with reſpect to convenience and beauty, 
that they were ever uſed at the ſame time. After all, it 
is of no great moment which of theſe, or whether either 
of them, were the original characters; ſince it appears, 
that no change of the words has ariſen from the manner 
of writing them, becauſe the Samaritan and Jewiſh Pen- 
tateuch almoſt always agree after ſo many ages. It is 
moſt probable that the form of theſe characters has va- 
ried in different periods; this appears from the teſtimony 
of Montfaucon, in his Hexapla Origenis, vol. i. p. 22, 
& c. and is implied in Dr. Kennicot's making the charac- 
ters in which manuſcripts are written, one teſt of their 


there cited. Kennicott's Dif. on the Hebrew Text, vol. 
i. and ii. 5 SE | 


HE BRE W character, modern, or rabbinical, is a good neat 


character, formed of the /quare Hebrew, by rounding it, 
and retrenching moſt of the angles, or corners of the let- 


uſed A the Germans are very different from the'rabbinical 
character uſed every where elſe, though all formed alike 


ſlovenly manner than the reſt. 5 

The rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or 

the /quare Hebrew character, to write the modern lan- 

guages in. There are even books in the vulgar tongues, 

printed in Hebrew characters; inſtances whereof are 

ſeen in the French king's library. | 
HeBRE w language, called alſo abſolutely HERR Ew, is the 


language ſpoke by the Hebrews, who were ſo called, as 
is moſt probable, from Heber the ſon of Shem, wherein 
ent are written; whence 


all the books of the Old Teſtar 
it is alſo called the holy or ed language. 

There is no piece, in all antiquity, written in pure He- 
brew, beſide the books of the Old Teſtament; and even 

ſome parts of thoſe are in CHALDEE, 


to us, who know of no older. Some learned men will 


that the ſaints will ſpeak it in heaven; alleging, that it 
is ſo conciſe and yet ſo ſignificant, ſo pathetic and yet 


approach neareſt to that of ſpirits, who need no words 


guage of our firſt parents, but that it was the general 
language of men at the diſperſion; and however it might 
have been improved and altered from the firſt ſpeech of 
our firſt parents, it was the original of all the languages, 


p-. 22, &c. See LANGUAGE. | 


is a very regular, analogical language, and is particularly 
ſo in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but 
one ſimple conjugation; but this is varied in each verb 
ſeven or eight different ways, which has the effect of ſo 
many different conjugations, and affords a great number 
of expreſſions, whereby to repreſent, under one ſingle 


veral ideas at once; which in the modern, and moſt of 
the ancient and learned. languages, are expreſlible only 
by phraſes. | | 

The original or primitive words in their language, which 
they call radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of more than three 
letters, or of two ſyllables, which are expreſſed by two 


cated by a point. 

There are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew language, 
which grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, 
labial, and lingual. This diviſion is taken from the ſe» 
veral organs of ſpeech; ſome whereof contribute more 
than others to the pronunciation of certain letters. 
Uſually, they only reckon five vowels in the Hebrew, 
which are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then 
each vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or 
ſhort : the ſound of the former is ſomewhat graver, and 
longer; and that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute. 


; | ndeavours to reconcile theſe two opinions, by 


| It muſt be added, that the two laſt vowels haye quite 


8 _ &ifferent 


age. See Jenning's Ant. vol. ii. p. 336, and the authors 


ters, to make it the more eaſy and flowing. The letters 


from the ſquare character; but the German in a more 


The Hebrew, then, appears to be the moſt aicient of all : 
the languages in the world; at leaſt it is ſo with regard 


have 1t the language ſpoken by Adam in paradiſe; and 


ſo free from levity, or bombaſt, as of all languages to 
for conveying their ideas to each other. Dr. Sharpe 


adopts the opinion, that the Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage ; not indeed that the Hebrew is the unvaried lan- 


or almoſt all the languages, or rather dialects, that have 
ſince ariſen in the world. Origin, &c. of Languages, 


The Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the holy Scripture, 


word, all the different modifications of a verb, and ſe- 


ſounds, or by the ſame ſound redoubled, which is indi- 
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called ſemi-vowels, which are only flight motions ſerving 


It is no wonder, then, that there ſhould be more accents 


' ſtood as a hieroglyphic. Neuman, who ſeems to have 


ſigniſies extenſion and length, whether in matter or in 
time; D caph, expreſſes a turning, curvedneſs, or con- 
cavity; 5 lamech, ſtands for an addition, acceſs, impulſe, | 

or adverſation, and ſometimes for preſſure; D mem, ex- 
preſſes amplitude, or the amplifying any thing in what- | 


the propagation of one thing from another, or of the 
ſame thing from one perſon to another; D /amech, ex- 


According to this explication, as the ſeveral particular 


- mult convey the idea of all the matters contained in the 


HE.B 


different ſounds z different, we mean, in other reſpects | 


beſides quantity and degree of elevation. 3 
To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added ſome others, 


to connect the conſonants, and make the eafier tranſi- 
tions from one to another. ; | 

The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew. 
Some reckon near forty different ones; and others reduce 
their number to thirty, and even lower; and of theſe 
there are ſeveral whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained, not- 
withſtanding all the inquiries of the learned into that 
matter. | | ; 
In the general, we know theſe three things: 1. That they 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members there- 
of, like the points and commas, &c. in Engliſh. 2. To 
determine the quantity of the ſyllables; and, 3. To 
mark the tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung. 


in the Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the 


office of three different things, which, in other languages, 


are called by different names. See ACCENTS. 


As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the | 


Scripture, that language to us wants a great many words; 
not only becauſe in thoſe primitive times the languages 
were not ſo copious as at preſent; but alſo on this ac- 
count, that the inſpired writers had no occaſion to men- 
tion many of the terms that might be in the language. 

The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, &c. languages, are by 
ſome held to be only dialects of the L | as the 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. are dialeCts of the Latin. 


It has been ſuppoſed by many very learned men, that the | 


Hebrew characters or letters were often uſed hierogly- 
phically, and that each had its ſeveral diſtinct ſenſe under- 


taken infinite pains to find out this ſecret meaning of 
theſe letters, gives the following explication : N a, 
he ſays, is a character denoting motion, readineſs, and 


activity; A beth, ſignifies, 1. matter, body, ſubſtance, 


thing. 2. Place, ſpace, or capacity. And, 3. In, with- | 


in, or contained; J gimel, ſtands for flexion, bending, 
or obliquity of any kind; N daleth, ſignißes any protru- 
ſion made from without, or any promotion of any kind; 
N he, ſtands for preſence, or demonſtrative eſſence of any 
thing; J van, ſtands for copulation or growing together 


of things; 7 % in, expreſſes vehement protruſion and 


violent compreſſion, ſuch as is occaſioned by at once vio- 
lently diſcharging and conſtringing a thing together; it 
alſo ſignifies, ſometimes, the ſtraitening of any figure 
into a narrow point at the end; N cheth, expreſſes aſſo- 
ciation, ſociety, or any kind of compoſition, or combi- 
nation of things together; O teth, ſtands for the with- 
drawing, drawing back, or receſs of any thing; * jod, 


ever ſenſe; in regard to continuous qualities, it ſignifies 
the adding length, breadth, and circumference ; and in 
disjunC&t qualities it ſignifies multitude ; 3 %, ſignifies 


prefles eincture and coarctation; V ain, ſtands for ob- 
| ſervation, objection, or obviation; D pe, ſtands for a 


crookedneſs or an angle of any figure; Y ade, expreſſes. 
contiguity and cloſe ſucceſſion ; D &, expreſſes a cir- 


cuit or ambit; Are, expreſſes the egreſs of any thing, 


as alſo the exterior part of a thing, and the extremity or 
end of any thing; hin, ſignifies the number three, or | 
the third degree, or the utmoſt perfection of any thing; 
Y tar, expreſſes a ſequel, continuation, or ſucceſhon of 


any thing. 


letters of the Hebrew alphabet ſeparately ſignify the ideas 
of motion, matter, ſpace, and the ſeveral modifications 
of matter, ſpace, and motion, it follows, that a language, 
the words of which are compoſed of ſuch expreſſive cha- 
raters, muſt neceſſarily be of all languages the moſt 
perfect and expreſſive, as the words formed of ſuch let- 
ters, according to their determinate ſeparate ſigniſications, 


ſenſe of the ſeveral characters, and be at once a name 
and a definition, or ſuccinct defcription of the ſubject, 
and all things material as well as ſpiritual, all objects in 
the natural and moral world, muſt be known as ſoon as 
their names are known, and their ſeparate letters conſi- 
dered. 
The words UR1M and THUMMIM are thus eaſily ex- 
Plained and found, perhaps the moſt appolite and expreſ- 
five words that were ever formed. | 
HEBREW, rabbinical, or modern HEBREW, is the language 
uſed by the rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed. 


H E C 


The baſis, or body hereof, is th 5 
with divers alterations in the L tea and Chatte 
guages, the meanings whereof they ha theſe two 1. 


Wo lan. 
larged and extended. Abund "* Conliderzbly en. 
borrowed from the Arabic: he ar ys Nings they ha 


5 8 1 expreſſions, chi 
rom the Latin; : N 
tongues; particularly tar ket 1 7 & 
| , lived or wrote. the place Where each 
he rabbinical Hebrew muſt 
language. M. Simon, in his fil Ro 1 Vin COpioug 
liv. iii. chap. 27. obſerves, that there js 0 eux Teſtan, 
ſcience, but the rabbins have treated th nde ANY art, or 
have tranſlated moſt of the ancien ES ie, 
2t cient Philoſophers 
maticians, aſtronomers, and phyſicians; and, 
themſelves on moſt ſubjects : they do ts NaIe wr 
tors and poets. Add, that this language "0 even on. 
as 5 is ſo nts with foreign work ry th aw 
viſible enough in the works of thoſe who h ny 
well in it. Ve unten 
M. Simon ſays, it is impoſſible to it; 
or ſyſtem of 0 but Kren r * F hu 
other ſentiment; and it not onl een 
| appears poſlible, b 
has actually been performed. Genebrard firſt ate, 2 
it in his Iſagoge Rabbinica, which yet goes 0 15 
than the learning to read it. Buxtorf Ane ms 
the end of his Hebrew Grammar; where we Uri E 
additional piece, under the title Lectionis Hole 
manicæ Uſus & Exercitatio. Others have gone = 5 
ther: Maius has lately given us a rabbinica] 4 ns 
at Gieſſen, under the title of Johannis Mai C 
Rabbinica; and before him Sennert had done the fr " 
Rabbiniſmus : h. e. Præcepta T argumico. Talmud 0 
Rabbinica. Wirtemb an. 1666. „ os 
HERREW points or vowels. See Points, _ 
HEBREWS, Ep:/le to the, a canonical book of the Ney 
_ Teſtament, bearing no writer's name, but generally 2. 
ſcribed to the apoſtle Paul. Concerning the date of thi 
epiſtle, and occaſion of writing it, ſee EyISsTLE. 
HECATE, in Mythology, a name of the infernal Dian 
repreſented with all the characteriſtics of a fury, holding 
inſtruments of terror in her hands, and graſping either 
cords, or ſwords, or ſerpents, or flaming torches. Un- 
der this character ſhe was exhibited with three bodies, 
and invoked in enchantments. | | 
HECATOMB, HecaTomse, in Antiquity, a ſacrifice of a 
hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at a hundred altas, 
and performed by a hundred prieſts, or ſacrificers. 
The word is formed of the Greek £xa7ouCn, which pro- 
perly ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent ſacrifice. Others 
derive it from the Greek <xaroy, centum, a hundred, and 
Bug, Hos, bullock, &c. On which footing the hecatins 
ſhould be a ſacrifice of a hundred bullocks. Others de- 
rive the word from 4&xa70y, and ug, pes, foot; and on 
that principle hold, that the hecatomb might conbiſt of 
only twenty-five four-footed beaſts. They add, that it 
| was of no importance what kind of beaſts were choſe for 
victims, provided the quota of feet were but had, 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to the 
- Muſes, of a hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude for hi 
diſcovering the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition 0! 
the firſt book of Euclid, viz. that in a rectangled tf. 
angle, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the 
ſquares of the two other ſides. „ 
For the origin of hecatombs. Strabo relates, that ther 
were a hundred cities in Laconia ; and that each ct 
| uſed to ſacrifice a bullock every year, for the common 
ſafety of the country; whence the inſtitution of the ce. 
lebrated ſacrifice of a hundred victims, called hecatombs 
Others refer the origin of hecatombs to a plague; 27 
with the hundred cities of Peloponneſus were aflicle 10 
for the removal whereof, they jointly contributed to 0 
- ſplendid a ſacrifice, _ TT A. 
Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb thee 3 
ed a hundred altars of turf, and on theſe facnnce * 
hundred ſheep, and a hundred hogs. He _ bo 
when the emperors offered ſacrifices of this kin Nag 
ſacrificed a hundred lions, a hundred eagles, and“ 
dred other beaſts of the like kind. _ 
HECATOMBZON, in Chronology. See Eero 
HECATOMPHONIA, 'ExaT.gw1t, an ma ow 
among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as ha 
hundred enemies in battle. ne 
The word comes from 2x&T0v, 4 hundred, and pte 
kill, 23 1 Tgngy © 
HECATONSTYLON, EAV i I the n A 
chiteflure, a porch with a hundred plumes. Pompe 
ſignation was peculiar to the great porch 0 
theatre at Rome. 
HECK, among Huſbandmen, a rack, 
fed with hay. : 
It is alſo uſed as the name of an engine, 


mathe. 


8 


at which horſes ane 


beten 
| 


4 


15 4 


HE C 


gag in the river Ouſe. A ſalmon heck is a grate for 


take bing that fort of fiſh. See Salmon-FisnING, 


the catc 
Hence 4 


in ancient records, for a rent paid the lord for the 
curs | 


ſuch engines. 
LE, 3 Het Dreſſers. See HaTCHEL. 


| . See HEMP. 
HECK 5 erte FE VER, in Medicine, a ſort of ſlow 
12 fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually prey- 
5 ha and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof. 
The word is 21 71, formed of £Zog, Habitus, a quality 
hard to ſeparate from its ſubject. Ks 
A heflic is an uſual attendant of a CONSUMPTION, and 
is reputed one of the diagnoltic ſigns thereof. 
The heftic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of 
thoſe fevers which ariſe from the plethora, or too great 
a fulneſs: this being attended with too lax a ſtate of 
the excretory paſſages, and particularly thoſe of the ſkin, 
whereby ſo much runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance enough 
in the contractile veſſels to keep them ſufficiently diſtend- 
ed; ſo that they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids more, 
and keep them thin and hot. 7 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe diſtinctively from the /ebr:s 
Una, or flow FEVER, which is often confounded with it, 
are theſe: a perpetual dry burning in the fleſh, which is 
moſt ſenſible in the hands after eating; a weak, low, 
and quick pulſe; the return of a chilneſs in the middle 
of the fever; a thick orange-coloured urine, with a pale 
red ſediment, with a thin fattiſh cuticle upon it, and a 
ſtrong ſmell, though the urine is ſo various, that no- 
thing can be aſcertained from its appearances z a languid | 
habit of body, and a particular love of all cold meats z 
2 drineſs of the mouth, with continual thirſt, and a 
frothy or glutinous ſpittle; unſettled fl»ep, not at all re- 
freſhing to the patient; a ſucceſſive and continual waſt- 
ing and emaciation of the body, a loſs of ſtrength, a 
languor of the mind, a ſenſe of a weight and pain in 
one of the hypochondria, a ſenſibility of the lighteſt 
changes in the weather, and a continual growing worſe 
at the greater changes which happen at the equinoxes; 
a vertiginous and dozing ſwimming in the head when | 
the patient gets up, and in the latter ſtages of the diſeaſe 
colliquative ſweats ; and finally, the ſcene is cloſed by a 
diarrhoea, and the facies Hippocratica, which is ſeen in 
no other diſeaſe ſo remarkably as in this and a conſump- 


but it uſually attends it, and ariſes from ſome conjunct 
cauſe. DL | | 


thers 
and 
atoms 
8 de- 
id on 
iſt of 
hat it 
ſe for 


into heftics than women; and of thoſe principally ſuch 


nolently addicted to the paſſions, and live high, eating 
ſeaſoned food, and drinking large quantities of wine or 
other ſtrong liquors ; and ſuch as have exhauſted their 
ſtrength and ſpirits by violent exerciſes, long watching, 


ceſhve venery, or by taking repeated doſes of ſtrong pur- 
gauve medicines. Perſons often fall into this diſeaſe alſo 
by omitting habitual bleedings and other evacuations, 
and by ſtopping cuſtomary diſcharges of blood by the 
hzmorrhoidal veins, or other ways, by the taking aſtrin- 
zent medicines ; but more perſons are thrown into hed:ics 
by injudicious treatment in fevers, than fall into them 


o the 
or his 
ion of 
d tii- 
o the 


þ city 
mmon 


al treatment of intermittents. Lying in women, and 


he ce- der; as well as all perſons, of either ſex, whoſe glands 
tombs are diſordered, or who are afflicted with abſceſſes or ul- | 
heres cers in the internal parts. The matter of theſe ulcers, | 


icted; 


abſorbed 
to lo | | 


n the blood, occaſions a fever more or leſs 
ent. a 7 as | 22 


ere. ie it is in vain to attempt the cure of it; for 
0 155 one of the viſcera is ulcerated, nature will always 
5 UW & on this fever. to endeavour to abſterge it; and as 


, they the cauſe never can be re l 
v : 
bun- Ceaſe, | de removed, the ſymptoms never will 


All that can be ex 


dais Mitigaring the ſymptoms, and putting off the fatal 
onger than it would hen have happened. 


ne and are much more ſubject to them, than thoſe 
and-t mona in years; hence, from eighteen to five- 
ject to * be accounted the period of life moſt ſub- 
its deſtruction ſrom this diſcaſe; it is uſually ſudden in 

uction between theſe periods, afterwards if peo- 


| oa 
b wy mo it, it becomes chronical, and they bear it a 
4 10 N The changes 
N people, but moſt of all the autumnal 
» and fo alſo the elimacterie years. Young per- 


ns, fi 1. 8 : 
n with Heclies in ſpring, uſually die in the 


Vol. II. N. $4 and thoſe who are firſt ſeized with it 


Iſo HECKAGIUM, or HEccaclum, which o- 


tion. A cough is no neceſſary conſequence of a he#tic, | 
Perſons ſubje to it. Men are much more liable to fall | 
a8 are of a tender conſtitution and dry habit, and are | 
great ſtudy or thoughtfulneſs, want of nouriſhment, ex- |. 
more immediately to excite the appetite. 


there by all theſe other ways together, and eſpecially by the | 


thoſe in whom the menſes ceaſe, are liable to this diſor- | 


Prognoftics in it. When a he&ic is confirmed and of ſome 


pected from medicine in theſe caſes, | 


, unger People are much more ſuddenly deſtroyed by | 


of the ſeaſons are dangerous | 


HE C 


in the ſummer ſolſtice, uſvally live till the ſame ſeaſon 
of the following year. A diſcharge of blood by the hæ- 
morrhoidal veins in the laſt ſtages of a he#:c uſually 
haſtens the death of the perſon, but in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe the ſame evacuation often proves a cure. 
Method of treatment. The viſcous humours collected iri 
the prime viz are to be attenuated by tartarum vitriola- 
tum and the neutral ſalts, and the bowels to be kept 
gently open by clyſters and ſmall doſes of manna and the 
other gentler cathartics; next the acrimony of the ul- 
cerous matter is to be obtunded by the abſorbents ſated 
with vegetable acids, as by the crabs-eyes ſated with le- 
mon juice; by coral, oyſter-ſhells, and the like teſtaceous 
ſubſtances, ſated in the ſame manner; decoctions of 
pimpernel and of hariſhorn with daify-flowers are alſo 
very ſerviceable; a mixture of ſpirit of hartſhorn and 
tincture of antimony, and powders of coral and diapho- 
retic antimony, are to be given twice or oftener in a day. 
Small doſes of ſtorax vill will mitigate the cough, and 
emulſions of almonds, with a ſmall mixture of lemon- 
Juice, will greatly abate the febrile heat. During the 
whole time the diet muſt be nouriſhing z and jellies, 
ſtrengthening ptiſans, and milk food, are to be taken 
Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 387 and 390. | | 
But theſe medicines are not to be continued in an unin- 
terrupted courſe ; nature is to be ſometimes eaſed of ſuch 
a burden; and, in fine, the more the diſeaſe increaſes, 
the fewer medicines are to be given, as there grows leſs 
and leſs hope of benefit from them. 1 

If a cough attends a Hectic, great relief is uſually found 
from a linctus of oil of ſweet almonds and ſyrup of pop- 
pies z or liquid laudanum may be occaſionally given in 


ſmall doſes. The cough may be ſometimes appeaſed by 


bleeding, and the expectoration promoted by pills formed 
by ſreſh ſquills, gum ammoniac, and powdered carda- 
mom ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; four cr five 


of theſe, made of a moderate fize, may be taken twice 
or thrice a day. The milk of gum ammoniac and vege- 


table acids, as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. are proper 


medicines. The colliquative ſweats which attend this 
diſeaſe are not to be cured by ſuppreſling them violently, 
but the patient is to keep himſelf moderately cool, and 
to take powders of coral, terra lemnia, and the other 


abſorbents, and a grain of opium may be added to the 


quantity of three or four doſes. Whey and the cooling 


emulſions alſo have their good effects, Gum Arabic, 
added in moderate quantities to theſe emulſions, alſo is 
of great uſe in checking the diarrhoea which often at- 
tends hef:cs; and conſerve of red roſes with chalybeated 
milk are to be taken conſtantly to mitigate this ſymptom; 
and when it is more violent, a doſe of diaſcordium diſ- 
ſolved in cinnamon water often proves a very efficacious 
medicine; and when the violence of the purging is once 
ſtopped by this, it will be kept from returning by the 


other methods. Heiſter's Comp. Med. p. 115. 


The loſs of appetite which uſually attends theſe caſes is 
to be remedied by bitters, ſuch as tinctures of orange- 
peel and cortex eleutherii, to which may be added a ſmall 
quantity of the Jeſuits bark; and to theſe a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſpirit of ſulphur or of vitriol may be added, the 


When there is reaſon to apprehend that an impoſthume 
is formed in the breaſt, recourſe muſt be had to the Pe- 


ruvian bark. Sir John Pringle obſerves, that he found _ 
nothing diminiſh the hefzic fits fo much as ſmall but re- 


peated bleedings, accompanied with ſaline draughts and 
cooling diet. Dr. Hulme recommends fixed air in hef:c 


_ fevers, attended with pulmonary complaints. For the 


manner of adminiſtering it, ſee Patrid VEVvuzR. But 


more depends on exerciſe, particularly riding, air, and 


diet, than on medicine. 
getables and milk. 
A milk diet is much recommended in Hecfics, and parti- 
cularly aſſes milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy of 
any kind; but it ſhould be uſed ſoon, and in ſufficient 
quantities, to the amount of half a pint three or four 
times a day, and duly perſiſted in. When it happens to 
purge, it may be mixed with old conſerve of roſes, or 


'The diet ſhould be chieſiy Ve- 


powder of crabs-claws, 


Dr. Barnard propoſcs butter-milk as a ſuccedaneum to 
alles milk, According to him, it anſwers moſt of the 
indications in this caſe, as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, 
&c. He adds, that he has known many perſons cured 
of obſtinate hefics only by a continued uſe thereof. This 
ſhould be uſed ſparingly at firſt, and the quantity gra- 
dually increaſed, till it becomes almoſt the only food. 
Though much may be expected from a milk and vege- 
table diet, regular exerciſe, and wholeſome air, in the 
firſt ſtages of a conſumption, yet thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to animal food and ſtrong liquors muſt make 
the change by degrees; and if they have ſtrength and 


ſullicient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, they will 
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HEDA 


a cut with a knife or bill 
ing them about the ſtakes, and trimming off the ſmall 


HED 


ſeldom be diſappointed of a cure. Buchan's Dom. Med. 


185. ed. 1776. b 3 

GUM anciently 11 a toll or cuſtom, paid at 
the hythe or wharf, &c. for landing merchandize, goods, 
&c. | 
The word is formed from heda, a bythe, port, or wharf. | 
From ſuch toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were | 
ſometimes granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons | 
and ſocieties. | 


HEDERA, ivy. See Ivr. Fo 
HEDERA Yerre/tris. See GROUND=1vy. 

Lacryma HEDERR. See Ivy. 

HEDERALIS, in Botany, a name uſed by Ruellius, and 


ſome other authors, for the plant called by others a/cle- 
pias or SWALLO W-Wort. 


 HEDERARIUS plexus, a ſort of reticular plexus formed 


by the ſpermatic vein and artery in their progreſs to the 
teſticles. . | 


HEDGE, in Agriculture, &c. a fence incloſing a field, 


garden, or the like, made of branches of trees inter- 
woven. | | 
The word is formed of the German hag or haeg, or the 


| Anglo-Saxon hegge or hege, which ſignifies ſimply nclo- 


ſure, circumference. 


HEDGE, quiclſet, is that made of quick or live trees, which 
have taken root, in contradiſtinction to that made of | 


faggots, hurdles, or dry boughs, &c. 


The hawthorn is allowed the beſt of all the Engliſh 


ſhrubs for quickſet hedges. The beſt method of railing 


this for uſe, is to put the haws into the ground as ſoon | 


as ripe, and cover them with earth, and by the ſpring. 
twelvemonth the young ſhoots will be of a due fize to 
tranſplant from the ſeed- pot into hedge-rows. The crab- 
tree is a common mixture with the hawthorn in hedges; 
but it grows faſter than the hawthorn, and requires cut- 


ting to keep the hedge even. The young hawthorns | 


raiſed from ſeed always thrive better than thoſe picked 
up wild in the fields. 
'The great conſideration in making quickſet hedges 1s to 


bring the plants from a worſe ſoil than that in which it is | 


intended to ſet them. They muſt be about the thickneſs 
of a gooſe-quill, well-rooted and ſtrong, and muſt be 
planted about four or five inches out of the ground. 

f there be a ditch to the hedge, it ſhould be fix feet wide 
at the top, one and a half at the bottom, and three feet 
deep. 


If the bank be without a ditch, the plants ſhould be ſet | 


in two rows, at a foot diſtance below one another. 'The 


turf is to be laid, with the graſs-fide downward, on that | 
fide of the ditch on which the bank is deſigned to be | 


made, and ſome of the beſt mould muſt be laid upon it 


to bed the quick; then the quick is to be laid upon it a | 
foot aſunder, ſo that the end of it may be inclining up- 


wards ; and, at equal diſtances of thirty foot, plant an 


| aſh, oak, crab, or elm, to grow with the quick. When 


the firſt row of quick is laid, it muſt be covered with 
mould, and the turf laid upon it as before, and ſome 
more mould upon that; fo that, when the bank is a foot 
high, another row of ſets may be laid againſt the ſpaces 


of the lower quick. Theſe muſt be then covered as the 
former, and the bank is to be then topped with the bot- 


tom of the ditch, and a dry or dead hedge laid to ſhade 


the under plantation. There ſhould then be ſtakes driven 
into the looſe earth quite down to the firm ground, at 
about two foot and a half diſtance from each other; oak |. 


ſtakes are accounted the beſt of all for this uſe, and the 


next to this thoſe of black-thorn or fallow. Small 
| buſhes are to be laid below, but not too thick, only to 


cover the quick from being injured as it ſhoots, 


8 The uke muſt be conſtantly weeded, and great 
care muſt 


cattle, eſpecially of ſneep. If they have been cropped, 


e taken to preſerve them from the bitings of 


or are not found to grow well, it is a good cuſtom among 


the farmers to cut them down in February to the ground, 
or within an inch of it, ſor after this they uſually ſend 


out new roots, and ſhoot very vigorouſly. _ 

When the hedge is of eight or nine ycars growth, it may 

be plaſhed or Paid down, by giving the ſhoots or branches 
hai through, and then weav- 


e branches. See PLASHING. 


e crab, black-thorn or ſloe, and holly, are ſometimes 
ew, for hedges. See FENCE. | | 
nſtead of building a garden wall facing the north-eaſt, 


Mr. Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave charge, &c. a crab- 


tree hedge of three rows be planted; which will be a good 


mound, and quickly grow up to be a better fence than a 
Wall againſt the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which make | 
the greateſt deſtruction in a garden, and which blow two 


arts in three of the whole year; beſides the ſtock of 


ruit ſuch a hedge, grafted with red-ſtreak or gennet moyl, 
will yield. | e 


| HED YOSMOS, of Aue, /weet, and 69 pats fuel, 


3 


HEE 


Hedges, for ornament in gardeng 
with N in which caſe ch 
to any other. Next to this, mo : referah! 
on account of its growing very chte preſe the ny 
lour of its leaves renders theſe hedges lefs the dez co. 
LAUREL is one of the moſt beautiful een Sable The 
ſhoots are ſo luxuriant, that it js dice en but the 
any tolerable ſhape ; but hedges that are "os Ebi 
which has large leaves, ſhould neee 
cutting the ſhoots juſt down to a leaf; a q 
is much better than that of cutting the 
The lauruſtinus is alſo a very fine Napa rs, 
poſe of ornamental hedges ; but this is lab. the pur. 
objection as the laurel : it ought, be fam 
with a knife, in April, when the 
but the new ſhoots of the ſame ſ. 
be ſhortened. The ſmall- 


N 
e Hol Ly; es Planteg 


Ive ſeet; and if 7 e le 
kept narrow at the top, that the ſnow may gs they are 
to lodge upon them, they will become cloſe 0 
and make a fine appearance. The j/zx per thick, 

oak, is alſo planted tor hedges, and is a fit e 
that are deſigned to be very tall. The decide 1 
which are uſualy planted to form hedges in 1 "ney 
the hornbeam, which may be kept neat with le wy 
than moſt other plants ; the beech ; and the den rus 
Engliſh elm, which ſhould not be planted cloſ ** 
ſeven or eight, or even ten feet: the lime-tree h 10 
been recommended for this purpoſe; but, as . 
formed become thin at bottom, and the leaves — wy 
black diſagreeable colour, it is now diſuſed, The 21 
is frequently uſed for Hedges; and, where the foil i 101 
it is preferable to any of the deciduous trees, becauſe i: 
leaves are of a lively green till late in autumn, and ha 
they decay their litter is ſoon over. Many of the bins 
ing ſhrubs have been planted for hedges, ſuch as roſs 
honey-ſuckles, ſweet-briar, &c. but theſe are difficyl; 9 
train; and if they are cut to keep them within compa 
their flowers, which are their greateſt beauty, will be eo 
tirely deſtroyed. However, theſe hedges are by no means 
to be recommended for pleaſure-gardens, either as om. 
mental or uſeful. Miller. „„ : 
By 43 Eliz. cap. 7. hedge-breakers are bound to pay ſuc 
damages as a juſtice of the peace ſhall think fit; andi 
not able to pay, they ſhall be committed to the conſlable 
to be whipped. And hedpe-ſtealers may be apprebendet, 
and the juſtice ſhall adjudge a penalty, not exceeding 
| 1os. to the poor; or, in want of payment, they ſhall be 
| ſent to the houſe of correction for a month. 15 Car. ll, 
cap. 2. And perſons convicted of buying ſtolen wood 
ſhall forfcit treble the value. 1 
Hu DGESs, eſpalier. See ESPALIER. 5 
To line a HEDGE, in Military Affairs, is to plant muſket 
teers along it, under cover; either to fire upon an enen 
that is advancing, or to ſave themſelves from the holt. 
or to defend a paſs or defile. 


HEDGE-heg. See Hedge-HoG. _ 


Sea HEDGE-hog. See CENTRONIA and ECHINODERNS 
HE DGE-hog, in Botany. See Suail TREFOILL. 
HeDGE-hog, medica, in Botany. See LUCERNE. | 


Hr vGE-hog-thi/tlc, a name ſometimes given to a diſtiad 


genus of plants, called by authors cacr us. See Aal 
CVVT = 
Span HE DGE-hog-thorn or anthyllis. See LADY 5 fngo 
EDGE-hy/ſop. See Hedge-HysS0F, © 4 
He DGE-hy/op, is alſo a name ſometimes given wan 
genus of plants, called by botaniſts D1GLTALI5. de 
Fox-glove. „ 55 
He pGE-mYard, the name of a genus of plants, re 
among botaniſts by that of ERYSIMUM. See Heag 
Mus rap. 255 3 
Hu DGE-nettle, a name ſometimes given to a genus" 1 f 
called by botaniſts GALEOPsIs. See Stnking Vea 
NETTLE. 5 The 
He DG E-nettle-/hrub, a name by which ſome an 125 
Lum, a diſlinct genus of plants. See Sr 
e | 1 
He pGe-ſparrow, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies ol 
cilla. See Hedge-SPARROW- . 
HEDIUNDA, in Botany. Sce Baſtard Jae 1 


it 
8 ene ccauſe of 
a name given by ſome writers co mint, 


ſweet ſmell. | 
HEDYOTIS, in Botany, a genus of th 

nia claſs. The corolla bas a ſingle pet. re 

ſhaped ; and the fruit isa two-celled caplule- 
HED) 180018 B Gee HYOSER!S i 

S, in Botany. See I "oth 

HEDYSARUM, in 2 5 See French aun. 
HEEL, in Anatomy, the hind part of the ſn 


— . 4 33* 
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HEG 


inter, the heels are liable to a kind of chilblains, 
yr which ſometimes tend to a mortification. 
er of the heel is called CALCANE UM. 

I @ horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, com- 
HebL A between the quarters and oppoſite to the toe. 
p_ / ſhould be high and large, and one ſide not riſe 
an pk the paſtern than the other. 'The diſtempers 
* ob to this part are ſcabbineſs and $CRATCHES. 

on " narrow-heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak 

1 nder, that by preſſing the two ſides of the Heel one 

3 another they will ſenſibly yield. See Hoor. 

agatn „e HEELS, is to pare the foot and cut the Heel low, 
a "| cloſe to the fruſh; taking it down within a finger's 

— of the coronet or top of the hoof, ſo as to ſepa- 

nate the quarters, and by that means weaken and take 

away the ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe and 
become narrow at the Heels. 


Ye Heel of a horſeman. This being the part which is armed 
ed with a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur itſelf ; as, this 
re horſe underſtands the heels well. 1 

IM Vu ride a horſe from one HEEL to another, 1s to make him | 
ck, o fideways, ſometimes towards one heel, and ſometimes 


en another. | : | 
ode Hxl, among Carpenters, denotes an inverted OGEEF. 


ey, Hrzl, in Sea-languages is a name often given to the after- 
are 


ible ſtern-poſt, to which it is firmly joined, 

ved If a ſhip lean on one fide, whether aground or afloat, 
han they ſay ſhe heels a-ſtarboard or a-port, or ſhe heels off- | 
all ward or to the ſhore ; that is, ſhe inclines more to one 
thus fide than to the other. ; 

of x HzeL of a maſt, is that part of the foot thereof which is 
der 


pared away flanting, that the MASH may be ſtayed aft- 
ward on it. 55 

Herr of a top-maſt is the lower end, ſuſtained on the 
treſſel-trees by means of an iron bar, called the r10Dp. 


oil, 
e its 
when 
wel- 
roles, 
ult to 
paß, 
e en· 
neaus 
orm 


ſtrikes or wounds much with his ſpurs. 


by the ſtriking his two heels together in his going. 
HEGEMONE, in Mythology, one of the Graces. See 
Auro. | 
HEGIRA, in Chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed by the 
y ſuch 


and if 


of NaN, to fly, quit one's country, family, friends, &Cc. 


* The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Ma- 
* 2 bomet's light from Mecca. The magiſtrates of that city 
Ws fearing his impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to 


-ar, II. 


—_ of our Lord 622, on the evening of the 15th or 16th of 


July. | | 
To reader this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans 


nuſket affect to uſe the word hegira in a peculiar ſenſe, for an 


= alt of religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, 
1 and gives way to the violence of perſecutors and enemies 
* of the faith: they add, that the Coraſhites being then 
the ſtrongeſt party in the city, obliged their prophet to 
3 ly, as not being able to endure his aboliſhing of idolatry. 
| This flight was not the firſt of Mahomet's, but it was 
the moſt famous. It happened in the fourteenth year | 
pad from his aſſuming the character of prophet and apoſtle, | 
« Mi and promulgating his new religion.” = 
he Orientals do not agree with us as to the time of 
; fog berira, Among the Mahometans, Amaſi fixes it to 
ine year of Chriſt 630, and from the death of Moſes | 
Ad 2347 and Ben Caſſem, to the year of the world 5800: 
1. bt 8 to the Greek computation, among the Chriſ- 
| (555 Said Fbn Batrik refers the hegira to the year of | 
| known nit 614, and of the creation 6114. 8 1 8 1 
Hag. 3 relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond caliph, | 
*  ablihed the hegira as an epocha, and ap- 
Cplanth CY Sq years to be numbered from it: at the time 
7 Du L 1 chis decree, there were already ſeven years 
he This eſtabliſhment was made in imitation of 
the jr 105 n lans, who, in thoſe times, reckoned their years 
y Helge 20 e perſecution of Diocleſian. | 
- _-= 18 another hegira, and the earlier too, though 
of nut _ —— Mahomet, in the fourteenth year of | 
nfkites ho was obliged to relinquiſh Medina : the Co- 
. e ad all along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an 
n Butat of hi oy and diſturber of the public peace; and many 
iſe o it 1 15. iples, not 8 to be reputed followers of | 
M fei or, deſired leave of him to abandon the City, 
a many i et of being obliged to renounce their religion, 
ig funner «Mz 2 Makes the firſt hegira. Theſe two hegtras 
ontalll% Roger pos in their language, call hegiratan. 
0 — of the hegira conbit only of 354 days, To re- 
lan yo years to the Julian calendar, i. e. to find what 
all the 2 2 year of the hegira anſwers to, reduce 
1 At © begtra given into days, by multiplying 


end of a ſbip's keel; and alſo to the lower-end of the 


The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chicken, 


Atabs and Mahometans for the computation of time. 
The word is Arabic, formed of MAN, hagirah, fight; 


HEELER, or Blaoch-HE EI. Cock, is a fighting cock which | 


expel him: this, accordingly, they effected in the year 


| 


by 354, divide the product by 365, and from the quo- 
tient ſubtract the intercalations, i. e. as many days 
as there are four years in the quotient; and laſtly, to 
the remainder add 622. See YraR. | 
HEIGHT, the third D1MENs1ON of a body, conſidered 
with regard to its elevation above the ground. 
To find the height of a hill, ſee the article of LEVEL“ 
LING, toward the end. 


HEiGHT, In Afronomy, Geography, &c. See ALTITUDE 
and ELEVATION. 


ny in the Manege, &c. the ſtature of a horſe, 
XC. ; 
It is reputed imperſection in a horſe, when ſet too high 
on his legs, 1. e. when the legs are too long in propor- 
tion to the body. _ | 
Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: 
take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to 
his elbow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he 
have betwixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels. 
Some meaſure their colts after this manner at a year old, 


being of opinion that the legs of a colt at this age are 


as long as they ever will be. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this 
to hold generally, but not univerſally. | 

HEriGHTs, in the Military Art, are the eminences round 
a fortified place, whereon the armies uſually poſt them- 
ſelves. 'The enemy had ſeized all the heights, appeared 
on the heights, &c. | | 


HEINASE, among Sportſmen, a roe-buck of the fourt 
year. e | Nie 

HEIR, Hzses, in the Civil Law, denotes the perſon who 
ſucceeds to the whole eſtate and effects of another, whe- 
ther by right of blood or of teſtament. | 


The word is formed of the Latin Jeeves; of the verb 
herere, to flick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, 


&c. | 


The inſtitution of an Heir is a circumſtance neceſſary to 
the validity of a teſtament. To 


There are two principal kinds of heirs, the apparent and 


preſumptive. 


HEIR apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, 
that he cannot be ſet aſide without altering the laws of 
ſucceſſion ; or, whoſe.right of inheritance is indefeafible, 
provided he outlives the anceſtor ; as the eldeſt fon or 


his iſſue, who mult by the courſe of the common law be 
heir to the father, whenever he happens to die. 
HE IR preſumptive, is one who, if the anceſtor ſhould die 


immediately, would, in the preſent circumſtances of | 


things, be his Heir; but whoſe right of inheritance may 
be defeated by the contingency of ſome nearer heir being 
born; as a brother or nephew, whoſe preſumptive ſuc- 

ceſſion may be deſtroyed by the birth of a child; or a 
daughter, whoſe preſent hopes may be cut off by the 
birth of a ſon. Nay, even if the eſtate hath deſcended, 

by the death of the owner, to ſuch brother or nephew, 

or daughter; in the former caſe the eſtate ſhall be taken 
away by the birth of a poſthumous child, and in the 
latter, by the birth of a poſthumous ſon. 


HEe1R, in Common Law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of 


blood, to any man's lands, or tenements in fee. 
For nothing paſſes in common law, jure hereditatis, by 
right of inheritance, but fee. By 


heritance denominates the Heir. Fe 
Every heir having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acta 
of his anceſtors, if he be named; it being a maxim, 
that qui ſentit commodum, ſentire debet & onus. But, 


though ever ſo much land come to him from ſuch an- 


_ ceſtors by gift in tail, or conveyance of the father, and 
not by deſcent, he is no way chargeable; and the caſe 
is the ſame in all other eſtates, except fee-ſimple. 

Etſtates are tranſmitted from the anceſtor to the heir, ac- 


cording to certain rules or canons of inheritance, for 


which ſee DEsCENT collateral. | 

'Thoſe that are incapable of being herrs are BASTARDS, 

ALIENS, and perſons attainted for treaſon or felony, (ſee 
| ATTAINDER ;) but idiots and lunatics, perſons excom- 


municated, or that are attainted in a premunire, outlaws 


in debt, &c. are capable of being he:rs. 


The Heir is favoured by common law; for not only land, 


but rent not due and in arrear at the death of the an- 
ceſtor, ſhall go to the Heir; fo corn ſown by a tenant for 
years, where his term expires before his corn 1s ripe, 
and every thing faſtened to the freehold, timber-trees, 
deeds belonging to the inheritance, deer, comes, pigeons, 
fiſh, &c. go to the heir. If an heir hath made over Jands 
fallen to him bydeſcent, execution ſhall be had againſt him 
to the value of the land, &c. if it be not fold boyd fide 
before the action brought, in which caſe there is a ſaving 
by the ſtat, 3 and 4 Will. and Mary, cap. 14. and it 2 * 
| e 


By common law, therefore, a man cannot be heir to goods 
or chattels ; for heres dicitur ab hereditate, it is the in- 
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be tried by a jury, whether the heir hath ſuch lands, and | 


what is their value, in order to make the Heir anſwerable. 
A creditor may ſue either the heir, executor, or admi- 
niſtrator, each of whom is chargeable z but, when an 
heir, on being ſued, pays his anceſtor's debts, he ſhall 


be reimburſed by the executor of ſuch anceſtor, if he | 


has aſſets in his hands. The Heir can force the adminiſ- 
trator to pay debts out of the perſonal eſtate, in order to 
reſerve the inheritance free; and where an executor 
. aſſets, he is compellable in equity to redeem a mort- 
age and diſcharge debts. 
Metesdles or chattels immoveable, are given by teſta- 
ment, to whom the teſtator thinketh fit; otherwiſe they 
lie at the diſpoſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as 
he in conſcience likes beſt. 
HE1R, la/t. See LAs T Heir. 
HIR-luom, formed of heir and the Saxon loom, denoting 
limb or members, in our Law-books, ſigniſies ſuch goods 
and perſonal chattels as are not inventoried after the 
owner's deceaſe, but neceſſarily come to the heir along 
with the houſe. 
Con ſuetudo hundredi de Siretford, in com. Oxon. eft quod 
heredes tenementorum infra hundredum prædict. exiſten. poſi 
mortem anteceſſorum b ae habebunt, Sc. pnuncipalium, 
Auglice an heir - loome, viz. de quodam genere catallorum, 
utenſilium, Sc. optimum plauſtrum, optimam carucam, ob- 
ti mam ciphum, &c. Coke on Littleton. „ 
HFleir-loom comprehends divers implements; as tables, 
preſſes, cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and 
fuch- like; which in ſome countries have belonged to a 
huouſe for certain deſcents, and are never inventoried 
after the deceaſe of the owner as chattels are, but accrue 
by cuſtom, not by common law, to the Heir, with the 


houſe itſelf. The ancient jewels of the crown are held 


to be heir-looms, and are not deviſable by will, but de- 
ſcend to the next ſucceſſor. 


HEIS TERIA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 


genus of plants of the decandria monogynia claſs; the 
Characters of which are theſe: the perianthium conſiſts 
of five leaves, which are lanceolated, erect, and pointed 


at the ends; theſe are a little ſhorter than the petals of | 


the flower, and do not fall with it: the flower is of the 
gaping kind, and conſiſts of one petal divided almoſt to 


its baſe into two ſegments ; the upper lip, which is the | 


vexillum, is erect and ſlightly divided into two oval ſeg- 


ments which gape aſunder; the carina, which is properly | 


the nectarium of the flower, is hollow, almoſt ſhut, and 
of a cordated form, and forms the lower part of the 


under lip: the lower lip, which makes the alæ, is placed | 
on the ſummit of the neCtarium ; it is divided into two | 


ſegments, and hangs down: the ſtamina are eight fila- 
ments, which grow at the bottom into an oval membrane, 
and are of the diadelphous kind; the antheræ are eight 
in number, and are placed within the nectarium; the 
germen of the piſtil is oval, and is terminated by four 
oval points, which cloſe together; among theſe ſtands 
the ſtyle, which is of the length of the ſtamina, and the 
ſtigma which terminates this is obtuſe, compreſſed, and 
\ obliquely bifid; the fruit is a roundiſh compreſſed cap- 
ſule, terminated by four briſtles, which ſtand at a di- 
ſtance from one another, and is compoſed of two cells, 
each containing a ſeed of an oval figure. 6 


_ HELCESAITES. See ELctsaires. _ ; 85 
HELCOMA, of sue, I draw, a word uſed by the old 


Writers in ſurgery, to ſignify an ulcer. 


_ HELCYDRION, of &axz5, ulcer, a word uſed by the old 
. writers in medicine and ſurgery, to expreſs a ſmall exul- 


ceration or ulcerous puſtule in any part of the body. 


writers to ſignify the ſcoriz of ſilver, called alſo by ſome 
encauma. Dioſcorides ſays, this has the ſame virtues 


with the molybdzna, and that it was in his time uſed | 


like that in plaſters. 7 


HELCYSTER, of axe, 1 draw, in Surgery, a hook uſed 


to extract the fœtus in difficult parturition, 


5 HELEGUG, in Zoology, a name by which the people in 


ſome parts of England call the anas ar#ica Cluſii, a web- 
footed fowl common on our ſhores. See Du ck. 


HELENA. Sce CasToR and Pollux. 
HELENIUM, in Botany. See Baſtard SuN-flower. 
 HELEN1UM is alſo ſometimes uſed for inula or ELECA M- 


PANE, and alſo for $TAR-wort. _ | 
HELEPOLIS, in Antiquity, a military machine for batter- 
ing down the walls of a place beſieged. | 

The word is Greek, $asToars 3 compounded of the words 
à Ns, to take, and N, a city. 


The helepolis, as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, &c. ap- 


pears to have been no more than the ARI Es or battering- 

ram, with a roof or covering over it, to prevent its be- 

ing ſet on fire, as alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. 

Some will have it a combination of two or three batter- 

| Ing-rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, 
2 | 


HEL 


and covered with raw or wet ſkins, It had He11ct, 
points or heads, wherewith the executi "rex to HLLICO 
formed much like the thunderbolts which n done, ing vp 
preſent. Within was a great number of { Palnters re. Jorian 
drove it with force of arm, and by means 1 Who of act 
lently againſt the wall where the breach "Ne TOPes, vio. The he, 
Others will have helepolis a generical name Fünen reg 
ing all the machines ale by the ancients in hben 3 
towns; as, among us, the name artillery bee in duppo b 
ſorts of large fire-arms. But this opinion all he bent in 
founded on the origin of the name ſay ge chichy Cenis, 
means ſuit with thoſe minute deſcriptions 58 by no throug! 
helepolis in the ancient writers. e — | 
The invention of the helepslis, and di 5 Rates 
machines, is aſcribed to Bensbis cr ley 7 es 
great number of cities he took thereby 10 05 8 WY 
denomination of Poliorcetes, or city-taker. en the pal. 
HELFING, in our O Mriters, a braf: coin am 2 
Saxons, equivalent to our half eng the Sec EQ 
3 a penny. | CO! 
HELIACA, formed from 57. ſun, in Antiquity, fic BELT 
N and other ſolemnities performed in ho Lori * 
un. : 
HELIACAL, of zu, /un, in Aftroncmy. | mut. 
riſing of a ſtar, planet, 2 is its lag 9 We ow 4 
of the rays and luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was befor ee 
bid; whether this be owing to the receſs of the fun.” 2 
the ſtar, or that of the ſtar from the ſun. 1 1 5 
HELIACAL ſetting, is a ſtar's entering or immerging into 7 na 
| : OY . ower 
the ſun's rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous by the tive ob! 
ſuperior light of that luminary. | 155 i 
A {tar riſes heliacally, when after it has been in conjunc. r > 
tion with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it getz have thi 
at ſuch a diſtance from him, as to be ſeen in the morn. wit 
ing before the fung ning ro A 
The ſame is ſaid to ſet Heliacally, when it approaches ſo bels 
near the ſun as to be hid therein. So that, in ſtrictneſz, . 
the ey et riſing and ſetting are only an apparition and HELIOC! 
occultation. | ou 
The Heliacal riſing of the moon happens when ſhe ariive; * 
at the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun; for the other empalen 
planets, 20 degrees diſtance is required; and for the ſtars in the ce 
more or leſs, as they are greater or ſmaller. See Arca ſeveral f 
of Viſion, a TO ns ſule, abe 
The ancients computed that a ſtar, between the tropics, wan fie 
would be forty days before it got clear of the ſun's rays, taing a f 
and became conſpicuous again. Heſiod firſt made this ders of 
computation, and the reſt followed him. The period We kno 
comes very near to the computation of the moderns; covered 
for the ſun advancing nearly a degree every day, it wil : Now 
be twenty days approaching thereto, from the helical AELIOC: 
| ſetting of the ſtar, and thirty days more withdrawing, the plan 
till the Heliacal riſing. 1 e of the ſi 
Some nations of America, and particularly the inhabj- viewed: 
tants of Cayenne, regulate their civil year by the coure The wor 
of Sirius, beginning it with the heliacal riling of that The bot: 
ſtar. 7 gitude g 


7⁰ find the HELIACAL riſing and ſetting by the globe, {es Hxrtocg: 


5 
HELCYSMA, of Nx, a word uſed by ſome of the old | 


GLopk. e e 1 the line 
HELIACAL year. See CANICULAR and Egyptian YEAR. enter 6 
HELIADES, in Mythology, the daughters of the Sun and The hel; 

Clymenes, according to the poets : they were ſo afflicted, if the e 

| as they ſay, with the death of their brother Phaeton, that the orb; 
the gods, moved with compaſſion, transformed them into AN Bn 
oplars on the banks of the river Eridanus. the othe 

| HELLANTHEMUM. See Dwarf SUN-flower. ellipſis) 
HELIANTHUS. See SuNn-fowerr.  —__. v called it 
HELIASTES, in Antiquzty, officers or magiſtrates of At eh 8 
who conſtituted a court of ſive hundred perſons, ay the ſun, 

Heliæa, and were judges for taking cognizance of ein . have 

matters. rg 3 o the p 

Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word: 1 15 Centric l; 
he, derive it from i, helios, ſun; and 1 1 ſuppoſin 

called, becauſe they fat in the open air, in ig Ar * of the e 

ſun. Ulpian himſelf chuſes rather to derive 2 1 Ibis he! 

from HA tate, Heliza, the place where this 5 ; Ull it eo 

council was held; and that from 4e 1 dſend l, e 

L atis, enoug d. ee come 

eee Belge was one of the 6x civil juriſdicuons Ain, . 


| 1; f the greate 
f Athens, and that before which matters o 6 
eee were uſually brought; ſo that Ado ws ALLIOC} 
firſt and moſt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals 4 a inſec 


s wg ought be- 
delinquencies of the military men Were alſo br g Aver 


fore the heliaſtes — wa 
This court conſiſted ſometimes of a thouſand, — —— times oh 
times of fifteen hundred or more Jene f. 'he latte! | oy, by 
caſe the members of two other courts, anc the Tars- x 2 
thoſe of three courts, were ſummone 1 lemn oalhy bon un 
MOTHET&, and before whom they took a = again : ping 
which is preſerved by Demoſthenes 1n his NN 55 of 
Timocrates ; this court ſat from ſup-riſe 0 122 eb hag 
HELICE, or Er ic, the name given by | hy 


to the willow, | HeLich 


HICIERES, in Botany, the Sorew-tree, a genus of the 


klick, 
111000 pur 


BEELICON, in Anctent Geography, 


HELIOCARPUS, in Botany, 


HEL 


wo in Afronomy, the ſame with u RsA mayer. 
oo rig the rebel ſpiral, a curve atiſ- 
on a luppoſition of the axis of che common Apol- 
135 »484p01.4's being bent round into the periphery 
da ae abola, then, is a line paſſing through the 
8 rp ordinates, which converge towards the 
158 of the ſaid circle. 3 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the axis of the common parabola to be 
4 1 the periphery of the circle BDM, (fee Tab. 
Cenics, fg. 11.) then the curve BF GNA, which paſſes 
throogh the extremities of the ordinates CF and DG, 
lich converge towards the centre of the circle A, con- 
ftues what we call the he/:co:d, or ſpiral FARABOLA. 
If the arch BC, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part 


CF of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y, and | 


rameter of the parabola be called /, the nature of 

re will be expreſſed by the equation /x=yy. 
TION. | 

122 i the name of a mountain 

; eighbourbood of Parnaſſus and Cytheron, ſacred 

* the Muſes, who are thence called Hel:- 


mids, The fountain Hippocrene flowed at the foot of | 


this mountain, and here was alſo ſhewn the ſepulchre of 
O:pheus. It is ſituated in Livadia, and now called Za- 
ura or Zaguya. e 


3 decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 


ower has a coriaceous empalement of one leaf; it hath | 
bre oblong equal petals, which are fixed to the empale - 


ment, and ten ſhort ſtamina at the baſe of the germen, 
with five nectariums ſurrounding the germen, which 


hare the appearance of petals; the ſtyle ſupports the | 


cmen at the top, which afterward turns to a twiſted 
ſpiral fruit with one cell, encloſing many kidney-ſhaped 


ſeeds, There are three ſpecies, natives of the Weſt | 


Indies. Miller. 5 

a genus of the dodecandria 
ni claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
one petal, which is cut into five ſegments, and hath an 
empalement of one leaf, which is cut into five parts ; 
in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, attended by 
ſereral ſtamina, which becomes an oval compreſſed cap- 
ſule, about three lines long and two lines broad, with a 
tranſverſe partition dividing it into two cells, each con- 
taing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed ending in a point; the bor- 


ders of the capſule are ſet with hairs reſembling rays. | 


We know but one ſpecies of this plant, which was diſ- 


corered by Dr. Houſton growing at Old La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain. Miller. | | | 


HELIOCENTRIC place of a planet, is the place wherein | 


the planet would appear to be if viewed from the center 


of the ſun; or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a planet | 


viewed from the ſun would appear to be. ] 
The word is compounded of yazog, fun, and xevJpoy, center. 
The heliocentric place, therefore, coincides with the lon- 
gitude of a planet viewed from the ſun. See PLace. 
ELIOCENTKIC latitude of a planet, is the inclination of 


the line drawn between the center of the ſun and the | 


center of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. 


The heliocentrie latitude of a planet is thus determined J 
if the circle KDM (ſee Tab. Aſtron. fig. 62.) repreſent | 
the orbit of the earth round the ſun, and the inner one | 


AN Bn, be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of 
the other (for which reaſon it appears in the form of an 


ellpſis), when the planet is in N or n (which points are 
called its nodes), it will 
ae no latitude 


0 1 3 if it move to P, then, being ſeen from 
the ſun, it 


will appear to decline from the ecliptic, or 


do ave a latitude 3 and the inclination of the line RP | 


to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the Planet's Helio- 
yank latitude; and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
uppoſing the line P 


HELIOMETER, formed of yaiog, fun, and 


larger at the upper end which receives the two * 


to both the images may be meaſured with 


| neſs, as being viewed upon a ground that is only one 
half leſs luminous than itſelf ; whereas, in general, the 


_ heavenly bodies are viewed upon a dark ground, and, on 
that account, are imagined to be larger than they 


appear in the ecliptic, and ſo | 


touched the ſun was only half the ſun's diameter broad, 
but the other end, oppoſite to the ſun, was much broader; 
its length was above ten diameters of the fun, and it 
moved in the ſame tract as the ſun ; its colour was yel- 
low next the ſun, and darker farther off; it was only 
ſeen painted on the thinner higher clouds; a little tele- 
ſcope eaſily diſcovered, that there was nothing of it on 
the thicker and lower clouds, though the naked eye could 
not diſcover ſo much. It laſted, in its full vigour, the 
ſpace of an hour, and then gradually diminiſhed. 

epo, I teas 
ſure, the name of an inſtrument called alfo aſtrometer, 
invented by M. Bouguer in 1747, for meaſuring with 
particular exactneſs the diameters of the ſtars, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſun and moon. | 
This inftrument is a kind of teleſcope, conſiſting of two 
object glaſſes of equal focal diſtance, placed one of them 
by the ſide of the other, ſo that the ſame eye-glaſs ſerves 
for both. The tube of this inſtrument is of a conic form, 


glaſſes than at the lower, which is furniſhed with an 
eye-glaſs and micrometer. By the conſtruction of this 
inſtrument two diſtin images of an object are formed 
in tie focus of the eye-glaſs, whoſe diſtance, depending 
on that of the two objeCt-glafſes from one another, may 
be meaſured with great-accuracy : nor is it neceſſary that 
the whole diſc of the ſun or moon come within the field 
of view; ſince, if the images of only a ſmall part of the 
diſc be formed by each object-glaſs, the whole diameter 
may be eafily computed, by their poſition with. reſpect 
to one another: for, if the object be large, the images 


will approach, or perhaps lie even over one another 


and the object-glaſſes being moveable, the two images 
may always be brought exactly to touch one another, and 
the diameter may be computed from the known diſtance 
of the centers of the two glafſes : beſides, as this inſtru- 
ment has a common micrometer in the focus of the eye- 
glaſs, when the two images of the ſun or moon are made 
in part to cover one another, that part which is common 


reat exaCt- 


really are. By a ſmall addition to this inſtrument, 
provided it be of a moderate length, M. Bouguer 
thought it very poſſible to meaſure angles of three or 
four degrees, which is of particular conſequence in tak- _ 


ing the diſtance of ſtars from the moon. With this in- 


ſtrument M. Bouguer, by repeated obſervation, found, 
that the ſun's vertical diameter, though ſomewhat dimi- 


niſhed by the aſtronomical refraction, is longer than the 
horizontal diameter; and, in aſcertaining this phenome- 


non, he alſo found, that the upper and lower edges of 
the ſun's diſc are not ſo equally defined as the other parts; 
on this account his image appears ſomewhat extended in 
the vertical direction. This is owing to the decompo- 
ſition of light, which is known to conſiſt of rays differ- 


ently refrangible in its paſſage through our atmoſphere. 
Thus, the blue and violet rays, which proceed from the 


upper part of the diſc at the ſame time with thoſe of other 
colours, are ſomewhat more refracted than the others, 


and, therefore, ſeem to us to have proceeded from a 


higher point; whereas, on the contrary, the red rays 


- proceeding from the lower edge of the diſc, being leſs 
refracted than the others, ſeem to proceed from a lower 
point; ſo that the vertical diameter is extended or ap- 


pears longer than the horizontal diameter. Mem. Acad. 
nenen, | 1 | 
Mr. Servington Savery diſcovered a ſimilar method of 
improving the micrometer, which was communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1743. See MicRoMETER. 


be h Naw q to be perpendicular to the plane | HELIOPHILA, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
» 0 1 2 5 5 | | /iliquoſa claſs. The corolla conſiſts of two nectaria, that 
1 * beliocentrie latitade will be continually increaſing, are recurved towards the veſicular baſe of the calyx. 
F " —_ to the point A, which they call the limit or | HELIOSCOPE, in Optics, a ſort of teleſcope, peculiarly 
N extent of it; and thenit Will decreaſe again, till | fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing 
1 cg nothing in N; after which it will increaſe prejudice to the eye. | 3 
eſt ain an it come to B; and laſtly, it will be decreaſing | The word is compounded of ves, the ſun, and ore 
he MliCcEx rs planet comes to be in n, ke. .| way, video, ſpecie, I ſee, view, conſider. 5 
be a inſcck BUS, in Natural Hiftory, à name given to | Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the phenomena of the 
he- Axe n = poiſonous kind, called by Ariſtotle eHa- | ſun, as his ſpots, eclipſes, &c. ; . = 
Mliocowe,, and by the Latins $0LIPUGA. There are various apparatuſes of this kind. As coloured 
be times oble LES, comet of the ſun, a phenomenon ſome- | glaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays, 
net Neve at the ſetting of the ſun; thus denomi-| to make a helioſcope, it is enough that both the object- 
tel ee and Pylen, who had ſeen it, becauſe | glaſs and the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope be of coloured 
TY r column _—_ 2 comet of the ſun, being a large tail, laſs ; the firſt, e. gr. of red, and the latter green. 
athy in 4 ight, fixed or hung to that luminary, and | But as there is a neceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſ- 
ink Tn 65 der it at its ſetting, much in the manner of parent and equally coloured, which rarely happens, He- 
In that 3 Ss | | velius chuſes rather to uſe two plain-coloured glaſſes, 
els 1702, at f ved by N. Pylen, at Grypſwald, March I5, | with a picce of paper between, either tied or cemented 
I Vor. Il Swag in the afternoon, the end which | 
(C3 88 


together, and applied before the eye-glaſs. 
| 11 H | | Dr. 


* 
* * 


as only to ſtrike the eye with a 256th part of their force; 
and this helioſcope he prefers to all others. 


the infide of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding 
it, over the flame or ſmoke of a lamp or candle; or, | 
which is yet more commodious, blackens a piece of plain | 


or, which is the beſt of all, joins the ſmoked glaſs to | 
another, with a rim of thick paper between, to keep the 
black from rubbing, off, and fits the two into a cell or 


I 


Dr. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on hehoſcapes, recom- 


ELIOSTATA, from ne, fun. and ig I fix, in Optics, 
the name of an inſtrument invented by Dr. s'Graveſande, 


HEL 


mends four reflecting glaſles placed in the tube: by theſe, 
he obſerves, the ſorce of the rays will be ſo weakened, 


M. Huygens's method is much eaſier: he only blackens 


glaſs, and holds it between the eye and the objeCt-glaſs ; 


frame, to be applied between the eye and the eye-glaſs. 


and thus called from its property of fixing the ſun-beam 


—_— 
. 


— 


in one poſition, viz. in a horizontal direction acroſs 


the dark chamber whilſt it is uſed. | | 
This is an automaton, or piece of clock-work, conſiſt- 


ing of the following parts: AA ( Tab. II. Optics, fig. | 


29.) is a frame in which a metalline ſpeculum S is ſuſ- 


ſerews at aa, This frame is fixed to the piece C, which | 


pended, moveable about its axis by means of two ſmall 


being hollow, is moveable upon the cylindric ſhaft P 


about the iron pin e. (See the part by itſelf.) This pillar | 


P is fixed to a triangular baſe or foot ſet perpendicularly 


by the three ſcrews B, B, B. 


dric wire or tail DE, in a perpendicular poſition. By 
this it is connected to the ſecond part of the helro/7ata, | 


On the back-part of the ſpeculum is fixed a long cylin- 


which is a common twenty-four hour clock, repreſented 


the column FG, in which it is moveable up and down | 


at H; the plane of which clock is parallel to that of the 
equator in any given place. This clock is ſuſtained on 


by a thin lamina or plate that enters it as a caſe, and 


fixed to a proper height by the ſcrews 4, d, at the fide. 


The whole is truly adjuſted to a perpendicular ſituation | 


5 by means of the three ſcrews I, I, I, in the tripod LLM, 
and the plummet Q, whoſe cuſpis mult anſwer to the 


point 9 beneath. 


'The axis of the | | 
the hour-circle, is ſomewhat large, and perforated with 


a cylindric cavity verging a little to a conical figure z and 


receives the ſhank pq of the ſaid index NO very cloſe 


and tight, that by its motion the index may be carried 


round. In the extremity O of the index is a ſmall cylin- 


dric piece u, with a cylindric perforation to receive the 


tail z of the fork T. yet ſo as to admit a free motion | 


therein. In each ſide of the fork are ſeveral holes ex- 
actly oppoſite to each other, in which go the ſcrews , 7, 


upon whoſe ſmooth cylindric ends moves the tubular piece | 
RN on its auricles m, m. | 
When the machine is to be fixed for 


uſe, another part 


is made uſe of to adjuſt it; which is called the pœtor, 
and is denoted by the letters VE YZ. The cylinder C 
is removed with the ſpeculum from the foot P, and the 


* braſs column VX put on in its ſtead, and adheres more 


ſtrictly to the pin e, that it may keep its poſition while 


the machine is conllituted. 
On the top of the column, 


TY | | about X as a centre, moves 
the lever YZ, fo that it may be any-how inclined to the 


\ horizon, and keep its poſition. The arm Y X may be of 


any length at pleaſure, but the arm YZ is of a peculiar | 


conſtruction, and of a determinate length. 'To this arm, 
which extends no farther than y, is adapted a fliding- 


piece Zx ſharp-pointed at Z. By this the arm XZ is 


determined to a given length, the piece Za being fixed 


- Upon this arm is. 


by the ſcrews ==. 


may be lengthened in the whole, and is 188 of the whole 
length XZ when ſhorteſt. The reaſon is, this arm is 
always to increaſe and decreaſe in proportion to the ſe- 


cant of the fun's declination to the radius XZ when 


ſhorteſt ; but the radius is to the ſecant of 237 30“ (the | 


ſun's greateſt declination) as 102000co to 10904411, or 


as Io to 109. 


Nov the reaſon of this conſtruction of the arm XZ is | 
In Architefure, ſome authors ma 


the ſpeculum 8 from the top Jof the ſtyle /N, which | 


to find for any given day the diſtance of the center of 


mult ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's declination; 


for it muſt always be equal to the diſtance of the top of | 


the ſaid ſtyle from the center of the cylinder R in the 


* fork T, and that is ever equal to the ſaid ſecant of decli- 


nation. 


o 


For ſince the ſtyle IN and the fork T are in a poſition 
parallel to each other, therefore the middle hole in the 


iides of the fork being (as they muſt be) of the ſame | 


© height above the end of the index O as is the height of 
the ſtyle NT, it is evident that on an equinoCtial day the 


' ſur's rays will paſs directly through the perforation of | | 
| thereby, and anſwering thereto, 15 ca 


the piece R, if it be put in a poſition parallel to the plane 


wheel, which moves the index NO over 


1 


— 


| 


} 5 


N 


drawn the ſhort line v, by which it 


ol the ecliptic, or that of the clotk ; and 


paſſing through R; if then the clock be put! | 
the index NO ſhall carry about the tail + hes er 


conſtantly in one and the ſame 
the time without variation. 


- whitiſh and tough. 1 
HELIOTRO PE, Heliotropium, among the 


ſtrument or machine for ſhewing when the ſun arrived | 


It is ſound in the Eaſt Indies; 


HELIX, in Geometry, a ſpiral line. 


HzLIx is alſo applied, in Architecture, 


HELIX, in Anatomy, 


HEL 


top of the thadow of the ſaid ſtyle p on chat the 
the ſaid bole. "V7 al erad on 
In this caſe the top of the ſtyle is at the | 
from the central point of R, and, therefg 
preſented by radius, while in any other po 
below, the diſtance will increaſe in a 
ca the age wie the rays make with this firſt 
middle ray, that paſs | th ' or 
the hole K. 1 7 e an@through 
Now it ma be demonſtrated, that on 

if the clock and its pedeſtal be ſo Grad, 4125 
XII be exactly in the meridian, and that the 0 ne of 
R in the fork. be ſuch that the ſun's rays Mp 0 
through it, and the ſhadow of the ſtyle's A, 4 
upon the hole; moreover, if the diſtance of aten 


will 


de May be re. 


Portion to the fe. 


Cyear, 


of the ſpeculum 5 from the top of the fie | be m. 
ade 


equal (by the poſitor) to the diſtance of the central p 


R therefrom ; and laſtly, the tail of the ord os 


jon 
be ſpeculum 
in ſuch a manner, that at all times of that Fro N 


ſun can come upon the ſpeculum it will reflect the rays 
poſition and direction 4 


The machine thus conſtituted is placed in a 

and ſet in a window with one 1 open, Aon es 
ſun, and all the other parts cloſe ; ſo that when the room 
is made.dark, and the ſolar microſcope fixed to the fore. 
part of the box in which the helio/tata is placed, juſt 
againſt the center of the ſpeculum to receive the reflect 
horizontal beam, all the experiments of the darkenez 
room are then performed as uſual. This is a very inge. 


nious conſtruction of a ſolar microſcope apparatus, aud 


full of art, but, it is to be feared, too expenſive and trouble. 
ſome for common uſe. However, it is eaſy to ſee that this 
machine is capable of being greatly reduced; for it may 
be made to anſwer the end very well without a clock; 20 


the ſpeculum may be glaſs inſtead of metal, and all fixed 
on one foot or pedeſtal. | 


For a farther account of this inſtrument, the principles 
of its conſtruction, and its uſe, ſee $'Graveſande's Phy- 


ſices Element. Mathematica, &c. tom. ii. p. 715, &c. ed. 


Ztia. 1742 


HELIOSTROPHUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


by ſome of the Greek writers of the later ages to the 
gum ammoniacum of the ancients, which ſeems to have 
been a very different thing from what is called gum am- 
moniacum at this time; it being yellow and friable, ours 


Ancients, an in- 


at the tropics and the equinoctial line. This name was 
alſo uſed for a ſun-dial in general. 


HTLIOTROPE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colon, 


ſtreaked with red veins. 5 
Pliny ſays, it is thus called, becauſe, when caſt into 
veſfel of water, the ſun's rays, falling thereon, ſeem to 


be of a blood colour; and that, when out of the water 


it gives a faint reflection of the figure of the fun; and 
is proper to obſerve eclipſes of the fun, as a helio⸗ 
8 | „„ 1 
The heliotrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account 0: 
its ruddy ſpots. 5 

as alſo in Ethiopia, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, &c. Some have afcribed to it the fi 
culty of rendering people inviſible, like Gyges's ring. 
See FLAMATITES. | | 


Hrr10rROPE, heliotropium, from nat ſun, and 75e, 


I turn, in Botany. See TURNSOLE. 


HELISPHERICAL ne, in Navigation, denotes the RHUMB 


line. | 


| ; | e 0 
It is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds ou 
the pole helically, 7. e. ſpirally, and ſtill comes near! 


and nearer to it. 
See SPIRAL: 


«* 1418 / th 
litcrally ſignifies 259% 
endiron. 
ke a difference between 


The word is Greek, stE, and 
or winding; of eaioow, involuo, 


the Helix and the ſpiral. 

A {tair-caſe, according to 
helical, when the ſtairs or 
newel; whereas the ſpiral winds 
continually approaching nearer an 


is in a helit, 0 
a cylingrie? 
and 15 


Daviler, 
ſteps wind round 
round a cone, 


d nearer its ax. 
to the caulicoles 


of the Corinthia os 
Arebit. fig 27. © 


3 f the 
is the whole circuit ol extent 0 


EAR outwards. 4 
rotuberance t around 


lled antl- {pw 


or little volutes, under the flowers 
pital; called alſo arillæ. See Tab. 
alſo CAULICOLES. | 


auricle, or border of the 
In oppoſition to which, the inner p 


ſition aboxe or 
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of t 
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and 
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ſhell 
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moſt 
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Some of 
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they wer 
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Vut theſe 
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1 and vialacea; à kind of ſhell-fiſh or teſta- 
| always found floating on the water. , It 1s 
+ the fize of a ſnail, and ſupported on the ſurface 
about ſea by a ſmall cluſter of bubbles, which are filled 
of wy 2 a tenacious ſlimy ſubſtance, that will not 
wil 25 with its contents. This animal is oviparous, 
n lese bubbles ſerve only as a nidus for its eggs. It 
and +-ble it never goes down to the bottom, nor wil- 
: 1 zwotoaches any ſhore; for the ſhell is exceedingly 
ng | 53 ſreſh-water ſnails having ſhells ſo thin. Every 
25 tains about a tea-ſpoonful of liquor, which it 
— diſcharges on being touched, and which is of the 


ceous anima 


tiful red purple that can be conceived. It dyes 
| oy ws and it 1 be worth enquiry, as the ſhell is 


ertainly found in the Mediterrancan, whether it be not 
C . 


the purpura of the ancients. The larus crepidatus pro- 


bably feeds upon it, as its dung is of the ſame colour 


with that of the beautiful liquor contained in its ſhell. 


HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to 


-oceive the reward of their evil decds after this life. 

In this ſenſe yell ſtands oppoſed to HEAVEN. 

Among the ancients, hell was called TapJapog, Tap]aps, 
Tortarus, Tartara 3 Ans, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, In- 
eri, &c. | 


The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it Ge- 


eure, or Gehinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, where- 
in was a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually 
_ | | 2 e 

Dunes reduce the torments of Hell to two kinds; pena 


- danni, the loſs and privation of the beatific viſion z and 


pena ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with the continual 
pains of fire inextinguiſhable. f 55 
Mott nations and religions have their notions of a Hell. 
The hel! of the poets is terrible enough : witneſs the 
puniſhment of Tityus, Prometheus, the Danaids, Lapi- 


the, Phlegyas, &c. deſcribed by Ovid in his Metamor- | 


pholis. Virgil, after a ſurvey of hell, Æneid, lib vi. 
declares, that if he had a hundred mouths and tongues, 
they would not ſuſkce to recount all the plagues of the 
tortured,” The New Teſtament repreſents Hell as a late 


of fire and brim/lone, and a worm which dies not, &Cc. | 


Rer. xx. 10, 14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c. 


The Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen Hells, and twenty- 


eren paradiſes; where every perſon finds a place of re- 
compence ſuited to the degree of good or evil he has 
done. TR | 


There are two great points of controverſy among writers 


concerning Hell : the firſt, whether there really be any local 
bell any proper and ſpecific place of torment by fire? the 


ſecond, whether the torments of Hell are to be eternal? 


I. The locality of Hell, and the reality of the fire there- 
of, have been controverted from the time of Origen. 
That father, in his treatiſe Ilzp; Apy ov, interpreting the 
{cripture account metaphorically, makes Hell to conſiſt 
not in external puniſhments, but in the conſcience of 
lmners, the ſenſe of their guilt, and the remembrance 
ot their paſt pleaſures. - St. Auguſtine mentions ſeveral 
of the ſame opinion in his time; and Calvin, and many 
ot his followers, have embraced it in our's. RE 

The retainers to the contrary opinion, who are much 
the greateſt part of mankind, are divided as to the ſitua- 


tion and other circumſtances of this horrible ſcene. The | 
Greeks, after Homer, Heſiod, &c. conceived hell, Tor 


702 v72 Ty iy pear, &. a large and dark place under | 
the earth. Lucian, De Luctu; and Euſtathius, on Ho- 


Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regi- 
an directly under the lake Avernus, in Campania; which 
lacy were Jed to from the conſideration of the poiſonous 


*apours emitted by that lake. Through a dark cave near | 


his 23 " * N hy =, 
this lake, Virgil makes Eneas deſcend to hell. See 
1VERNI, * | 8 LE | | 


Others placed hell under Tenarus, a promontory of La- 

coma; as being a dark frightful place, beſet with thick | 
h of which there was no finding a paſſage. |. 
ay, Ovid ſays, Orpheus deſcended to Hell. Others 5 

fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the 


Woods, out of w 


ancied the river or 

lpring-head of hell, 

cadly. . | 

By all | 15 

: "eſe are all to be conſidered as only fables of poets, 
2 cording to che genius of their art, allegorizing 


and *. ® . 
12 perfonifying every thing, from the certain death 
let wich in thoſe pl 


% many gates or 
ne primitive 
ended plain 
ame, took þ 
liſtant from 


becauſe the waters thereof were 


entering places into the other world. 
Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large 
„and the heavens an arch drawn over the 
to be a place of the earth, the fartheſt 


tipoces the heavens ; ſo that their hel! was our an- 

Terry; 1 ; KANE , 
time ns Be Anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his 

Jing to be an abyſs in the center of the 

on Was chictly founded on the belief 


earth > Which opu 


entice mankind to worſhip his throne. | | 
II. As to the eternity of hel/-torments, we have Origen, 


aces, took occaſion to repreſent them | 


HEL 


of Chriſt's deſcent into Hades; hell, Matt. xii. 40. Ses 
the following article HELL. | | 
Mr., Whiſton has advanced. a new opinion. Accord- 
ing to him, the comets, are to be conceived as fo 
many hel!s, appointed in the courſe of their trajectories 
or orbits, alternately to carry the.damned into the con- 
fines of the ſun, there to be ſcorched by his flames; and 
then to return them to ſtarve in the cold, dreary, dark 
regions, beyond the orb of Saturn. 

Mr. T. Swinden, in an expreſs Inquiry into the Nature 
and Place of hell, not contented with any of the places 
hitherto aſſigned, contends for a new one, According 
to him, the ſun itſelf is the /ocal Hell. 7 

This does not ſeem to be his own diſcovery: it is proba- 
ble he was led into the opinion by that paſſage in Rev. 


Xvi. 8, 9. Though it muſt be added, that Pythagoras 


ſeems to have had the like view, becauſe he places hc!/ 
in the ſphere of fire, and that ſphere in the middle of 
the univerſe. Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the 
Italic or Pythagoric ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire 
in the fun, and even called it Jupiter's Priſon, De Cœlo, 
lib. 11. 5 | 
His arguments for the ſun's being the local hell are, 
1. Its capacity. Nobody will deny the ſun ſpacious 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently ; ſo that 
there will be no want of room. Nor will fire be want- 
ing, if we admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againit 
Ariſtotle, whereby he demonſtrates that the ſun is hot; 
p. 208, & ſeq. The good man is © filled with amaze- 
« ment to think what Pyrenean mountains of ſulphur, 
how many Atlantic oceans of ſcalding bitumen, muſt 


to which our Mtna and Veſuvius are mere glow- 
e worms.“ E. 137. | | „ 
2. Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which 


has uſually been looked upon as the local heaven: ſuch 


oppolition is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in 


the nature and office of a place of angels and devils, of 
elect and reprobate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs 


and curſings; and the diſtance quadrates well with Dives 
ſeeing Abraham afar ef, and the great gulph between them, 
which this author takes to be the ſolar vortex. 


3. That the empyreum is the higheſt, and the ſun the 
loweſt place of the creation, conſidering it as the center 


of our ſyſtem ; and that the ſun was the firſt part of the 


viſible world created, which agrees with the notion of 


its being primarily intended or prepared to receive the 
angels, whoſe fall he ſuppoſes to have immediately pre- 
ceded the creation. CD 85 


4. The early and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid to the fon 4 


which ſuits well with the great ſubtilty of that ſpirit to 


again, at the bead of thoſe who deny it; it being the 


doctrine of that writer, that not only men, but devils 


themſelves, after a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, an- 
ſwerable to their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned and 
reſtored to heaven. Aug. De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 


17. The chief principle Origen went upon was this, 


that all puniſhments are emendatory; applied only as 


painful medicines, for the recovery of the patients health. 


And other objections inſiſted on by modern authors arc 


the diſproportion between temporary crimes and eternal 


puniſhments, cc. „ 

The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite dura— 
tion: thus, in the Old Teſtament, for ever often ſigni— 
fies only a long time, particularly to the end of the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation: thus, in the Epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. 


the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth 


for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire ; 
that is, of a fire that was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities 
were utterly conſumed. So one generation is faid to 
come, &c. but the earth endureth for ever. 


In effect, M. Le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew 


word which properly expreſſes eternity: HHN, bolam, 
only imports a time whoſe beginning oc end is not known; 
and is accordingly uſed in a more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, 
according to the thing treated of. | 5 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ſtrenuouſly, 


that where hell-torments are ſpoken of, the words are to 


be underſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of infinite duration; 
and what he eſteems a peremptory deciſion of the point 


is, that the duration of the puniſhment of the wicked is 


in the very ſame ſentence exprefſed by the very ſame 
word which is uſed for the duration of the happineſs of 
the righteous, which all agree to be eternal.“ Thele, 
% ſpeaking of the wicked, ſhall go away, «5 xoadviv 
6 qr, into eternal puniſbment; but the righteous, 
& eg Conv atwytor, into life eternal.” ; T7 
The ſame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity 
with the divine juſtice, which had not been — 
| one 


go to maintain ſuch mighty flames as thoſe of the ſun; 
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done before. Some had urged, that all ſin is infinite, in | 
reſpect of the object it is committed againſt, viz. God; 
and therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment: but, that 
crime ſhould be heightened by the quality of the object, 
to ſuch a degree, is abſurd; ſince the evil and demerit 
of all ſin muſt be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more 
than infinite; and conſequently there can be no founda- 
tion for degrees of puniſhment in the next life. Add, 
that for the ſame reafon as the leaſt ſin againſt God is 
infinite, in reſpect of its object, the leaſt puniſhment in- 


HEL 


mained among other pious departed 


rection of his body. Others ans oe ll the 


into the place of torment, where he tri e 4 its 
devils, &c. Crit. Hiſt, of the Apoltle's d e Nel 
&c, Pearſon on the Creed, «225, reed , He add 


The Romaniſts add, that he there comfo and rh! 
purgatory, and brought away the ſpirits of thee Fo in ol the 
and other uſt perſons, departed till that dn rehs, anguit 
them with him into paradiſe. » eatrping or mju 
In the Romiſh church, that part of hell, The ex 


flicted by God may be ſaid to be infinite, becauſe of its| were retained who died in the mercy and bon tal | or ten 
author; and thus all puniſhments from, as well as fins | before our Saviour's ſufferings, is called Ts, God prepar: 
againſt God, would be equal. HELLEBORE, EAAEBOPOS, or EIIEBORU bY and a t 


Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for 
ever they would fin for ever: but this, ſays the author, 
is mere preſumption. Who can ſay, that if a man lived 
ever ſo long, he would never repent ? beſides, the juſtice 
of God only puniſhes fins which men have committed, 
not thoſe they might poſſibly have committed. 
Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 
everlaſting happineſs and miſery; and that the reward 
promiſed to obedience is equal to the puniſhment threat- 
ened to diſobedience. To which it was anſwered, that 
though it be not contrary to juſtice to exceed in rewards, 
that being matter of mere favour, it may be fo to exceed 
in puniſhments. : I 
It may be added, that a man in this cafe has nothing to 
complain of, ſince he has only his election. But though 
this may ſuffice to ſilence the ſinner, and make him ac- 
knowlege his deſtruction to be of himſelf, it does not 
ſatisfy Ne objeCtion from the diſproportion between the 
crime and the puniſhment. All the conſiderations, there- 
fore, hitherto alledged, proving ineffectual, our great 
author is left to ſolve the difficulty himſelf. 


— 


In order to this he obſerves, that the meaſure of penalties | | 


with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always, taken 
from the quality and degree of the offence, much leſs 
from the duration and continuance of it; but from the | 
_ reaſons of government, which properly require ſuch pe- 


nalties as may ſecure the obſervation of the law, and de- 


ter men from the breach of it. Among men it is not 
reckoned injuſtice to puniſh murder, and many other | 


crimes, which perhaps are committed in a moment, with | 


_ perpetual Joſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life: ſo that the | 
-objeCtion of temporary crimes being puniſhed with ſuch 
long ſufferings is of no force. _ 1 

In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to 
bear to each other, is not ſo properly a conſideration of 
juſtice as of wiſdom and prudence in the lawgiver, who 
may enforce his laws with what 2 he pleaſes, with- | 

out any impeachment of his juſtice, which is out of the | 
queſtion. | | 1 
'The primary end of all threatening is not puniſhment, 
but the prevention of it: God does not threaten, that 
men may ſin, and be puniſhed ; but that they may not | 
| fin, and ſo eſcape : and therefore the higher the threat- 

_ ening runs, the more goodneſs there is in it. | 

After all, it is to be conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, 
that he who threatens has ſtill the power of execution 

in his own hands. There is this difference between pro- 

miſes and threatenings; that he who promiſes, paſſes 
over a right to another, and thereby ſtands obliged to 
him, in juſtice and faithfulneſs, to make good his word : 


but it is otherwiſe in threatenings; he that threatens, | 
keeps the right of panting, ſtill with him, and is not | 
as threatened, any farther | 


| obliged to execute what he 
than the reaſons and ends of government require. Thus, 
God abſolutely threatened the deſtruction of Nineveh, 
and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threatening to be 


abſolute, and was angry for being employed in a meſſage | 


that was not made good; but God underſtood his own 
right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the threat- 
ening he had denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was 
ſo touched in point of honour, that he had rather have 


riſhed than Nineveh ſhould have eſcaped. Tillotſon's | 


ermons, vol. i. p. 411. ed. fol. 1710. | 
Herr, hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the ſcripture ſtyle, 


for death and burial; becauſe the Hebrew and Greek | 


names ſignify ſometimes the place of the damned, and 
ſometimes ſimply the grave. See Apes. 


The word Hell is of Saxon extraction, and ſignifies 4 


covered place; and thence, by an eaſy tranſition, the place 
of the dead, or the inviſible ſtate into which death re- 
moves mankind. From the ſame original we till retain 
in our language the word heal, or hele, which ſignifies to 
cover over : and in this ſenſe lord King maintains that 


the word hell is uſed, and ought to be underſtood in the | 


Apoſtle's Creed ; the meaning of the article relating to 
our Saviour's deſcent into hell being no other than this, 
that his ſoul, being ſeparated from+.his body by a real 
tranſition and local motion, went intothe unſeen region 


The characters of the Back hellebore, 


| 3 ſtigma; the germina afterward become three 
0 


| ous phraſes and forms of ſpeaking among writers; 25 


of ſpirits, where, according to the laws of death, it te- 


3, 2 m edi . 
nts, a ſpecifi fe th 


plant, reputed, among the ancie moſt el 


cure of melancholy and madneſs. and dec 
There are two kinds of Hellebore, th | in a qt 
white. | core, the lack and the forty gl 


alſo called the f * 
e polyandrig pee | Mat V 
0 empalement, | 


Chriſtmas-flower, which is a genus of th 
lysynia claſs, are theſe: the flower has n 


ut has five large, roundiſh, permanent pe HELLEP: 
ſmall neCtaria placed deer it has pine, az a genus 
ſtamina, and ſeveral compreſſed germina, which . zre the 
ward turn to compreſſed capſules with two keel; he m_ 
lower ſhort, and the upper convex, filled with round ſeed which | 
adhering to the ſeam. Miller enumerates fix ſpec; tals; f 
Linnzus five. | Pecles, at the 
The white hellebore, veratrum, which is a genus of the points; 
polygamia monoecia claſs, has theſe characters: it has her. 3 
maphrodite and male flowers intermixed in the fame the up] 
ſpike; the flowers have no empalement, but have ſix ch. 3 
long ſpear-ſhaped petals which are permanent, and (x | We upp 
awl-Ihaped ſtamina ſitting on the point of the germen ſtigma 3 
ſpreading aſunder, and terminated y quadrangular fun. yn 
2 


mits; they have three oblong erect germina fitting upon 


the ſtyle, which are ſcarcely viſible, crowned by a ſingle ſeeds 1 


HELLEB( 
trollius, 
daſs, ] 
it has 
meet to 
bilicatec 


long, erect, compreſſed capſules, with one cell open- 
ing on the inſide, including many oblong, compreſſed, 
 membranaceous ſeeds: the male flowers have the ſame 
characters with the hermaphrodite, but are barren. There 
are four ſpecies according to Miller, and three in the | 
Linnzan ſyſtem. | . 1 rh, 
It is only the roots that are uſed in each kind, which are 10 ; 
to be choſen large and fair, furniſhed with thick fla. a" 
ments: thoſe of the wh:te, tan-coloured without, and 850 3 
white within; and thoſe of the Pack, blackiſh withou, I 1157 1 1:1 
and browniſh within; dry, clean, and of a ſhary, dil. 8 
| —_— taſte. = Greek t 
e ancients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion 


of their efficacy in diſeaſes of tne mind; whence vati- ras, 


caput helleboro _ Juvenal ſays, Miſers need 2 wh 


double dofe of Hellebore; danda cH&? ellebori malte pars 
maxima avaris, The iſland of Anticyra, ſituate againlt 
mount Eta, was famous for the growth and uſe of this 


ſome ot 
to the ( 
There: 


plant; it being here in its greateſt perſection, and uied of the 
with the beſt effect: whence the proverb, Navigat Art: HELLEN 
gras ſend him a woyage to Anlicyra, ſpoken of 2 mad- | ang 
The white, which is common on mountainous places, in dh 
Germany, Switzerland, and other parts of Europe, ach, 6 he'of 
in doſes of ten or fifteen grains, as a purgative, but ſo add. th 
very violently, both upwards and downwards, 25 fre- the Sep 
_ quently to cauſe convulſions; whence the uſe of it in. Wn Nea 1 
ternally is now diſcontinued: but it is ſtill retained with ape 
ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes and the ſcab in ſheep, and It muſt 
for ſome kinds of maniacal caſes, as a laſt reſource. —_ 
The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowleges feck of 
it, is in form of a ſternutatory powder, t0 clear 10 that it v 
open the head, in lethargic and other diſorders: - Salma 
powder has likewiſe been uſed, with other external app" touchie 
cations, for deſtroying cutaneous inſedts. Infulon 6 whine 
the root in water, and the extracts obtained by inſpi gomach 
ing them, operate with leſs violence. 1 HELLEN 
There is a preparation in the ſhops, which is 4 . Greek 
times in glyſters, called mel helleboratum, Which 15 Engliſh 


. . days 
tained by macerating a pound of the root for three 03) Per 


. 0 N 110 o 0 0 e e. | 
in four pints of water, and boiling it 2 pope Ber a eum 
coction, ſtrained, is mixed with three pounds 0 it is no 


boiled down till the Water bas gion 0 


honey, and the mixture dh a guar 
exhaled. There is alſo a tincture, drawn "ns which is mes 
of proof ſpirit from eight ounces of the 100 are bon, in 


few drops as an 3 


2x6 u pa 
rds as a Cathartic an Por 


og Greciay 
dium, and uſed ” her 
ch inferior in Hen t 
| not ope— drey 


ſometimes given in doſes of a 
and one or two drams and upwa 
emetic. 

The black hellebore, called alſo meſambe 


; to be much 
among us, Dr. Quincy . it wil 


virtue to that of the ancients; 1 Tbe E 
rate much by ſtool, but is only 3 powerful ep in Epy) 
getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting ie Vatled. 
ever, in doſes of ten grains to half a dam, 5 Od Te 


that of 


4 Vor 


HE. L 0 


though not very violent cathartic : the root 
reparations are chiefly uſed, in ſmall doſes, as 
and 1 10 and deobſtruents. : . sf | 
attenu? that he bas known 1t do wonders in the gout 
He adds, iſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions 
a webles It is alſo ſerviceable in plethoric and 
of t 


{znouine conſtitutions, where chalybeats are ineffectual 
ang 


gr mjurious. 


The extract made with water, given in doſes from eight 


grains to a ſeruple or more, 18 the beſt and lafeſt 
of ten f n of this root, when deſigned for a cathartic 
e e . made in proof ſpirits appears to be the 
and 2 loible preparation for the purpoſes of an alterative 
* biruent four ounces of the root may be digeſted 
nd deo te the ſpirit, with the addition of thirty or 
forty grains of cochineal ; and the filtered tincture may 
1 4 in the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful twice a day, 
1 1 water or any other convenient vehicle. Lewis, 


Mat. Med. 


LEBORE, ; X , 
gre of the gynandria diandria claſs. Its characters 


e theſe: it has a ſingle ſtalk, and the ſheath of the 
fowet at a diſtance ; the germen ſuſtains the flower, 


in a quart o 


als; the nectarium is the length of the petal, hollowed 
at the baſe, oval and gibbous below, cut into three 


oints; the flower has two ſhort ſtamina, fitting upon 


germen, ſituated under the flower, the ſtyle growing to 
the upper lip of the neCtarium, crowned by an obſolete 


ſtiema; the germen becomes an oval, obtufe, three- | 


cornered capſule, armed with three keels, opening with 
2 valve under each, having one cell, filled with ſmall 
feds There are four ſpecies. Miller, Linnzus reckons fix. 
Her LE BORE with a globoſe flower, or globe ranunculus, 


dafs, Its characters are: the flower has no empalement; 


bilicated nectariums, which are perforated at their baſe ; 
and a great number of briſtly ſtamina, terminated by 
erect ſummits, with numerous germina forming a co- 


capſules, collected into an oval head, each containing 
one ſeed. There are two ſpecies. Miller. | 


accommodated to the genius and conſtruction of the 
Greek tongue. 5 6 1 | 


Krim; but it is applied to authors, who, writing in 

ſome other language, uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar 

to the Greek. . 

There are abundance of helleni/ms in the vulgate verſion 

of the ſcriptures. HOVE | 

HELLENISTIC, or HELLENISTI1C language, that uſed 
among the HELLENIS Ts. | 


them, and among the reſt Druſius and Scaliger, take it 
to be the language uſed among the Grecian Jews. They 
add, that it is in this language the Greek tranſlation of 
the Septuagint was written, and even the books of the 
New Teſtament compoſed. M. Simon calls it the lan- 
guage of the ſynagogue © | £ 


= of the Greek; it was thus denominated, to ſhew 
at it was Greek, mixed with Hebraiſms and Syriaciſms. 


Volumes on the ſubject, in which there is not a little lo- 
gomachia. c 5 | | 


HELLENISTS, HELLENISTZ, a term occurring in the 
agli verßon is rendered Grecians. 

© cntics are divided as to the ſignification of the word. 
. F in his Scholia on Acts vi. I. obſerves, that 
= to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe of the reli- 
en 4 Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, Tv; 
5 N N ey Falueyg. The authors of the Vulgate ver- 
u bon W. render it, like ours, Græci; but Meſſieurs 
Sin opal, more accurately, Fuifs Grecs, Greek or 
wh wy Jews; it being the Jews who ſpoke Greek that 
"ia N treated of, and who are hereby diſtinguiſhed 

Nr Jews called Hebrews, that is, who ſpoke the 
"The bog, wa of that time. 

in Ey n en %, or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who lived 
Nile ) and other parts, where the Greek tongue pre- 
Od Ted © 15 to them we owe the Greek verſion of the 


- ment, common] | SRPI | 
that of the 80 Soup y called the SRPTUAGINT, or 


. Vor. II. No 169. 


baſtard, or Helleborine, ferapias, in Botany, 


which has no empalement, but has five oblong oval pe- 


irallius, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria polygynia 


it has about fourteen almoſt oval petals, whoſe points | 
meet together; it has nine narrow, plain, incurved, um- 


lumn, without ſtyles, which afterward become as many 


It muſt not be imagined, that this was any pecular lan- 
unge diſtinct from all others, or even any peculiar dia- 


reek text of the New Teſtament, and which in the 


the pointal, terminated by erect ſummits, placed under | 
the upper lip of the nectarium, and an oblong contorted | 


HELLENISM, a fort of Greciſm; or a phraſe peculiarly | | 


Helleniſm is diſtinguiſhed from Greciſm, in that the for- 
mer is not applied to authors who have written in Greek; 
their language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual Hel. 


The critics are divided as to this language. Several of | 


Singing rejects the common opinion of the learned | 
ouching the Helleniſtic language, and has written two | 


Salmaſius and Voſſius are of a different ſentiment with 
regard to the Helleni/?s. The latter will only have them 
to be thoſe who adhered to the Grecian intereſts. 
Scaliger is repreſented, in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting 
the Helleniſis to be the Jews who lived in Greece and 
other places, and who read the Greek Bible in their ſy- 
nagogue, and uſed the Greek language in ſacris; and 
thus they were oppoſed to the Hebrew Jews, who per- 
formed their public worſhip in the Hebrew tongue; and 
in this ſenſe St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, Phil. iti. 5. i. e. a Hebrew both by nation 
and language. The Helleniſis are thus properly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Hellenes or Greeks, mentioned John 
xii. 20. who were Greeks by birth and nation, and yet 
proſelytes to the Jewiſh religion. 
HELLENO DIC, PNA, in Antiquity, the directors 
of the Olympian games. At firſt there was only one, 


and at length to nine. They aſſembled in a place called 
E NN %νGë, in the Elean forum, where they were 
obliged to reſide ten months beſore the celebration of the 
games, to take care that ſuch as offered themſelves to 
contend, performed their agoyvuracuara, or ptepara- 
tory exerciſes, and to be inſtructed in all the laws of 
games by certain men called poyoguxaues, i. e. keepers of 
the laws. And the better to prevent all unjuſt practices, 


would act impartially, would take no bribes, nor diſco- 


of the contenders. At the ſolemnity they ſat naked, 

having before them the victorial crown till the exerciſes 

were finiſhed, and then it was preſented to whomſoever 
they adjudged it. Nevertheleſs, there lay an appeal from 

the Hellenodicæ to the Olympian ſenate. Pott. Archæol. 
SGræc. lib. ii. cap. 22. tom. i. p. 448. e 
HELLENODICÆEUM, RMονmñuoõ, in Antiquity, the 

place where the HELLENODICZ were uſed to aſſemble. 
HELLENOTAMLA, EM Aus, in Antiquity, Athenian 

officers appointed to receive the money due from the 
tributary cities. BER OL: 
They were alſo called Hellenotamiæi. 


which was celebrated in Crete, in honour of Europa, 


called Hellotia; the other was celebrated by the Co- 
rinthians, with ſolemn games and races, wherein young 
men contended, running with lighted torches in their 
hands. See a farther account of theſe feſtivals in Pott. 


Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 393. 
HELLO TIS, EMI, in Antiquity, a myrtle garland, car- 
ried in proceſſion with Europa's bones at the feſtival 
called HETILO rA 5 5 
This garland was no leſs than twenty cubits in circum» 
ference. | | 
HELM, in Sca-language, is a long and flat piece of timber, 
or an aſſemblage of ſeveral pieces, ſuſpended along the 
hind-part of a ſhip's ſtern-poſt, where it turns upon 
hinges to the right or left, ſerving to direct the courſe 
of the veſſel. The Helm is uſually compoſed of three 
parts, viz. the RUDDER, the TILLER, and the wheel, 


HELM, a-lee the. See A-LEE. | | 
HELM, bear up the. See BEARING. 

HELM, caſe the. See EASE. 

HELM, port the. See PORT. TH - 
HELM, right the, or helm the midſhip. See RIGHT. 
HEL M, /tarboard the. See STARBOARD. 


HELM, in Chemz/iry, is the head of a ſtill or alembic; 


thus called, becauſe in figure it ſometimes reſembles a 


helm or helmet. | 
force it by fire up to the top of the veſſel, that it may 
diſtil down into the receiver by the beak of the head. 


be raiſed into vapour by the force of fire. 
HELM, a term uſed by country people for ſtraw, bruiſed 
by threſhing or otherwiſe, and bound up in bundles for 
thatching. See THATCRH. 


by the cavaliers, both in war and in tournaments, as a 
a creſt or ornament over the ſhield or coat of arms. 
' head-prece, ſteel cap, &c. 


as a viſor. | 
The helmet is borne in armoury as a mark of nobility ; 


In France, whence all our heraldry originally came, the 
following rules obtain. | 
A perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears 


111 over 


afterwards the number increaſed to two and to three, 


they were farther obliged to take an oath, that they 


ver the reaſon for which they diſliked or approved of any 


HELLOTIA, Edt, in Antiquity, two feſtivals, one of 


except in ſmall veſſels, where the wheel is unneceſſary. 
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Hence, to bring the thing over the helm is the ſame as to 


And when they ſay, ſuch a thing cannot be brought over 
the helm, they mean that it is of too fixed a nature to 


HELMET, or HELM, an ancient armour of defence, worn 
cover and defence of the head; and {till uſed by way of 5 
The helmet is known by divers other names, as the ca/#, 
'The helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an - 


aperture about the eyes, ſecured by bars, which ſerved 


and by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the 
helmet, are' the different degrees of nobility indicated. - 


—. 
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HEL 


bver his eſcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in 

profile, or ſtanding ſideways; the viſor quite cloſe. 

A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little open, but 

ſtill in profile, ſhewing three bars of the viſor, 

Ancient knights, &c. have it in profile, but ſhewing 

five bars; the edges of ſilver. 

A baron's helmet is of ſilver; the edges gold, with ſeven 

bars neither quite in profile, nor yet in front, with a 

coronet over it adorned with pearls. _. 

Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a ſilver helmet, with 

. edges, its poſition like the former; but now they 
ar it quite fronting, with a coronet over it. 

Marquiſes bear a filver helmet, damaſked, fronting; with 

eleven bars, and their coronet. 

Dukes and princes have their helmet, damaſked, front- 

ing, the viſor almoſt open, and without bars, with their 

coronets over them. | 

Laſtly, the helmets of kings and princes are all of gold, 


damaſked full fronting, and the viſor quite open, and 


without bars. 85 5 | 
The helmets of baſtards are to be turned to the left, to 
denote their baſtardy. _ 5 | 
Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late ſome- 
what varied. Leigh will have the he/met profile and cloſe 


to belong to knights; but all other authors give it to 


eſquires and gentlemen. Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 92. 


To a knight's and baronet's, they aſſign the Helmet ſtand- | 


ing right forward, with the beaver a little open, and 
without bars. Fig. 93. | 

The helmet in profile, or poſited ſide ways, and open, with 
four bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of 
a duke. Fig. 94. | | | 
The helmet right forward and open, with many bars, is 


aſſigned to dukes, princes, and kings: that appropriated | 


to dukes and marquiſes has five bars, one exactly in the 
middle, and two on each fide, {fig. 95.) whereas the 
king's helmet has fix bars, three on each fide. Fig.gg. N*2. 
Thoſe turned ſide ways are ſuppoſed to be giving ear to 
the command of their ſuperiors; and thoſe right for- 
wards, to be giving orders with abſolute authority. 


Commonly there is but one helmet in a ſhield ; but ſome- 
times there are two or three: if there be two, they muſt | 
called Hetvetr. 


be placed facing each other; iſ three, the two extremes 
muſt be looking towards that in the middle. 35 
HELMET-flower, in Botany. See ACONITE and WoL r' 
: bane. : | 5 


HELMET pigeon, the name given to a particular ſpecies of 


pigeon, called by Moore the columba galeata. It has its 


name from its having its head covered with a plumage | 


of a diſtinct colour from that of the reſt of the body, 


and appearing ſomewhat like a helmet covering the head. | 


It is a moderate- ſized pigeon, a little bigger than the 
ſpecies called the nun. The head, tail, and flight-fea- 
thers of the wings, are always of the ſame colour, which 
Is either black, red, or yellow, and ſometimes, though 


rarely, blue; the reſt of the body is all white. They“ 
are red-eyed, and have no hood like that of the nun, 


otherwiſe they approach much to that ſpecies. Moore's 
. Columbarium, p. 48. | 55 
HELMET fone, in Natural Hiſtory, See Galt, 
_ HELMINTHAGOGA, of camng, worm, and aye, L ex- 
pel, medicines contrived to deſtroy and expel worms. 

to fignify the worms in human bodies. 


in Natural H:/iory, a name given by Linnzus to petrified 


bodies reſembling worms. Ot theſe he enumerates twenty- 
four different genera. | | | | 


HELMINTHOTHECA, in Botany, a name given by Vail- 


lant to a genus of plants, ſince deſcribed by Linnzus | 


under the name PICRK1s; 
HELMONTH ludus. See Lupus helmontir. N | 
HELODES, formed of «ao, mar/h, in Natural Hiſtory, 


a term applied to certain plants, to ſignify their place of | 


growth to be in fens, bogs, or marſhy places; thus a 
kind of St. Peter's wort, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
Others by being hairy, and growing always in boggy 
Places, is called by Ray and others, a/cyrum willoſum he- 
odes. | | 

In Medicine, the ſame word, of elodes, is uſed as a cha - 
racteriſtic epithet in certain fevers. Theſe are ſuch as 


are attended, in theit beginning, with profuſe ſweats, | 


which afford no relief; and all the time the tongue is 


dry, and the fkin hard, and as if it were parched. Theſe 


are uſually of dangerous conſequence. 
HELONIAS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria trigynia 
claſs. The characters are, that the corolla has ſix petals, 
that it has no calyx, and the fruit is a three · celled cap- 
ſule. There are two ſpecies. | Io | 
HELOPS, in 22 the name of a fiſh which often 
occurs in the old Greek and Latin writers. Ariſtotle, Mlian, 
Ovid, and others, mention it. It ſeems to have. been 
the ſame with their oniſcus and accipeſius, which was | 


Z 


our $TURGEON: Pliny's 


HELOSIS, of 20, 1 Feld up, in Aale, 


HELOTIS, a name given by ſome 
HELOTS, in Antiquity, a kind of fl 


On theſe flaves lay the whole care of ſuppl 


of trades managed by them; whilſt the 


and ſome authors PICA marina. 


HEMEROBAPTISTS, a ſect among 


ſolemnity, as a religious rite neceflary 


knowlege of the Goſpel, is probably of 


HEM 


YRGEON. account of tl 
nances this opinion, . the beliys COunts. 


a diſorder of the eyes, attended wil the name of 
turning up of the eye-lids. th an everſion, or 
called yL1ica Polonica. _— toa Uiſeaſe 
des, among the Ia. 


cedæmonians, ſo named from Helos, a Laconian 
; town 


conquered by the Spartans, who made all the inbahi 
Able 


tanis priſoners of war, and reduced 
poſterity to the condition of aer. them and their 


PP ying the city 


with proviſions; the ground was tilled, and all mann 
er 


all their time in dancing and feaſting, in the; 
hunting-matches, and the azo a, or places 
company uſed to meet. Notwithſtanding th 
fulneſs of the Helots, they were treated in a moſt ba 

rous manner, and often murdered without comm; 40 
any fault, and without any ſhew of juſtice, Por 48 
chxol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 10. | A. 


r exerciſes, 
Where good 


HELPS, in the Manege. To teach a horſe bis leſſons 
0 


there are ſeven helps or aids to be known: theſ, 
voice, rod, bit or ſnaffle; the calves of the logs the 
rups, the ſpur, and the ground. See Alps. 
The Helps are occaſionally turned into CORRECTIONS 


HELPESED, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome 


Writers for CORAL. 


HELSEBON, an affected word, uſed by ſome of the che. 


mical writers to expreſs common ſea-ſalt, well pur: 
by ſolution and recryſtallization. 1 purified 


HELSINGIC charader, a character inſeribed on ſome tones 


found in Helſingland, in the north parts of Sweden, I 
differs from the Runic; though one of theſe character 
may eaſily be transformed into the other. See Roxic, 


HELVE, the handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, &. 


and to helve theſe is to put handles to chem. 


HELVELLA, in the Linnean Syſtem of Botany, a genus 


of the cryptogamia fungi. 


HELVETIC, ſomething. that has a relation to the Switzers 


or inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were ancient! 


The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzer. 
land, conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many 
particular commonwealths. _ | 3 

By the laws and cuſtoms of the Helvetic body, all differ- 


ences between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be 


decided within themſelves, without the intervention of 
any foreign power. e Y 
The government of this body is chiefly democratic, wi 
ſome mixture of the ariſtocratic. _ | | 


HELVIDIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Helvidius, a diſciple of Auxentius the | 


Arian, whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle was, that Mary, 
the mother of Jeſus, did not continue a virgin, but had 


other children by Joſeph. 


The Helvidians are called, by the Greeks, 4NTIDIC0- 


MARIANITES. 


HELXIN E, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome authors, for 


the parietaria, or PELLITORY of the wall. 


HEL XINE ciſſampelos, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
HELMIN'THES, in the Medicinal NMriters, a word uſed | 


thors to a ſpecies of bindweed, called by Mr. Tournefort 


convolvulus major albus eraſſiori & auriculato folio marti 


HELMINTHOLITHUS, of uns, worm, and A., bog, fone, | 


mus; the great white-flowered ſea bindweed, with thick 
auriculated leaves. See CONVOLVULUS. 


HEM, a partition in the ovens, wherein the lapis calamis 


naris, or calamine, is baked. Theſe ovens have. hearth 


made on one fide, divided from the oven itſelf by a pur 
tition, or hem, open at the top, by which the flame palles 


over, and ſo heats and bakes the calamine. 


HEMAT OPUS, in Orn:tho/ogy, a name uſed by Bellonius 


| in Eng- 
and ſome others, for the bird commonly known in 
land by the name of the ſea-pic, and called by Mr. K 
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Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth nere g 
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Baptiſt, but rather reſembles the 
hom the ancient writers repreſent 
F che chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſis. Theſe ambi- 
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duale to John the 


f 
fm ame, w 


erlon of that n 


iſtians 
cs Baſra and their religion conſiſts in bodily 


* ſormed frequently, and with great ſolem- 
1 ende with certain ceremonies, which the 
dels mingle with this ſuperſtitious ſervice. Moſheim's 
Feel Hiſt. vo 498, 8vo. 1758. 


OBIUS, 5 
en beer} the characters of which are, that the 


mouth has two tentacula, the wings are deflex, without 
folds, and the antennæ are longer than the convex tho- 
11, ſetaceous, and extended. There are fifteen ſpecies. 
CHKYSOPIS, | 

An l. LI. See LILY. _ 

HEMERODROMI, compounded of yuzps, day, and po- 

MY courſe, & c. among the Ancients, were centinels, or 
uards, appointe 
ties, and other places. f 3 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
ates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the 
lace; ſometimes, alſo, making excurſions farther into 


| I. iii. p- 
H 


the country, to ſee that there were no enemies lying in | 


wait to ſurpriſe them. 
HeuetopROMI were al 


their packets, or diſpatches, to a freſh man, who run his 
day, and ſo on, to the end of the journey. 
The Greeks had of theſe ſort of couriers, which they de- 
rived from the Perſians, who were the inventors thereof, 
25 appears fro Herodotus. Auguſtus had the ſame ; at 
eaſt, be eſtabliſhed couriers, who, if they did not re- 
bee each other from day to day, yet did it from ſpace 
to ſpace, and that ſpace was not very great, 
HEMEROTROPHIS, in Antiquity, a meaſure o 
the ſame with the CHOENIX. | : 
It was ſo called from its holding one day's food. 
The word is compounded of yweea, a day, and Teropn, food. 
HEMEROLOPIA, of 4wepa, day, and ., eye, a diſtemper- 
ature of the eyes, by means of which perſons can only 
ſee in broad day-light, and not diſtinguiſh objects at all 
in the duſk of the evening. It is owing to a great con- 
traction of the pupil. 
HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms. 
benifies the ſame with ſemi or demi, viz. _ ; 
abbreviature of obe, hemiſys, which ſignifies 


f capacity, 


being an 
the ſame. 


us, in the compoſition of words; and, after their ex- 
ample, we have done ſo too, in moſt of the compounds 
borrowed from them. | | | 
HEMICRANIA, "Hptxparids 
phalalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemiſphere, or 
half, or one fide of the head, is affected; and owing to 
a congeition of blood in the veſſels of that half. | 
Phyſicians divide the hemicrania into four kinds. 
Kiopathic, when it is properly a diſeaſe of itſelf. 2. The 
ſymptomatic, where it is properly only the ſymptom of 
ſome other diſcaſe. 3. The continual or fixed, where it 
admits of no abſolute intermiſſions. And, 4. The pe- 
riodic, where the patient is regularly free from it at cer- 
uin ſtated periods. „ 
Sirns of it. Among theſe are vibrative and very acute 
pans: the pain occupies only one part of the head, while 
the other part is wholly free and at eaſe. The left ſide 
of the head is uſuall 
— head where the pain is, it is not fixed to any one 
pot, but wanders up and down from one part to an- 
older; and ſometimes the | 
the jaw and teeth are affected by it. When the lower 
Part of the head is in pain, 
ealy; and in ſome caſes th 


nd to the arm of that ſi 
at the 


e pain has been known to de- 
arm de. To this it is to be added, 
wine 33 is uſually coſtive, and makes very little 
a omen are much more ſubject to this diſtemper 
7 5 = and among them principally ſuch as live high, 
x — le exerciſe ; ſuch as are ſubject to violent paſ- 
"on 40. mind; ſuch as have had frequent ſuppreſ- 
wichen de menſes; and ſuch as live in a married ſtate 
| r having children. | 
ES cauſe of the diſeaſe is a plethora, occa- 
thvids, or { by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmor- 
of kabitua) 8 other natural evacuation, or the omiſſion 
We to be Prov > at ſpring and fall. To theſe cauſes 
Cnſequent ed a diſtemperature of the primæ viæ, and 
of lile 1 indigeſtion, a change of the courſe 


{tudies ; 
gofitz 
» fu preſſed 
tO 


violent paſſions, as of anger, 
3 and, finally, too high living, and 
trong liquors. | | 

is ſpecies of head-ach not unfrequently 


of exerciſe to a ſedentary one; ex- 


dwell in Perſia and Arabia, and princt- | 


in Zoology, a genus of inſects of the neu- 


d for the ſecurity and preſervation of ei- 


ſo a ſort of couriers, among the | 
clients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered | 


| 


It | 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word jpu- | 
in Medicine, a ſpecies of ce- 


1. The 


y the part in pain. In that fide of | 


eye on that ſide, ſometimes | 


the upper part is ſomewhat | 


I 


too great heat of the body, | 


| 


4 
9 


4 


9s, and. other diſorders of the eyes, and 


often is a fore-runner of the gout, eſpecially if it be im- 
dnp ly treated during the fit; if the congeſtion of 
lood be driven by repellents at this time to the feet, it 
conſtitutes that painful diſtemper; but if it fall upon the 
viſcera, it uſually brings on an inflammatory fever. When 
it extends to the arm and fide of the affected half of the 
head, there is danger of apalſy coming on. In itſelf it 
is not difficult to cure in young people; but in women 
advanced in years, after the celferion of the menſes, it is 
fcarce ever perfectly cured ſo as not to return. 95 
Method of cure. As the primæ viæ are almoſt alway 
obſtructed in this complaint, the regular beginning of a 
cure is by emptying them; and a gentle vomit, and purg- 
ing medieines. are to be given. Stahl adviſes, to anſwer 
both theſe purpoſes at once, by rhubarb and emetic tar- 
tar mixed together. After this emollient clyſters are to 
be given; then the violent motion of the blood is to. be 
quieted, by giving powders compoſed of nitre, crabs- 
eyes, and cinnabar ; and in caſes where the pain is vio- | 
lent and unſufferable, a gentle opiate may be given ; ſuch 
as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax pill, and at other times the 
quantity of the einnabar may be increaſed from five 
grains to ten or twenty in a doſe; and this will ſupply 
the place of the opiate, and produce the ſame effect in 
giving eaſe. After the bowels have been ſufficiently 
cleanſed, chalybeate waters, and ſuch bitters as ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, will be neceſſary. Spirit of wine campho- 
rated may alſo be uſed externally; and frequently bathing 
the feet in the decoctions of the warm and emollient 
herbs, has a great effect. In the abſence of the fit, the 
methods to be uſed, by way of prevention, are bleed- 
ing in the ancle, to remove the plethora; and where the 
ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual, or any other diſcharge, has 
been the cauſe, this is to be reſtored, if poſſible, to its 
wonted periods; and in all caſes a ſedentary life is to be 
avoided. Bleeding is never proper in the time of the fit, 
unleſs the plethora be very great, or the congeſtion in the 
head ſo great, that worſe conſequences are to be feared. 
Junker, Conſp. Med. p. 118. 5 | 
HEMICYCLE, Hemicyctium, compounded of yurove, 
half, and KUKAOSy circle, a SEMICIM CE. 


HE MICYCLE is particularly applied, in Architecture, to vaults 
in the cradle form; and arches, or ſweeps, of vaults, 
conſtituting a perfect ſemicircle. „„ 
To conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide the be- 
micycle into ſo many vouſſoirs; taking care to make them 
an uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, 
where the key-ſtone ſhould be. See Key and BRIDGE. 
HEMICYCLIUM was alſo a part of the orcheſtra in the an- 
cient theatre. Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was no 
ſtanding part of the orcheſtra ; being only uſed in dra- 
matic pieces, where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be ar- 
rived from ſea, as in Plautus's Rudens. . 
The ancients had alſo a ſort of ſun-dial, called hemicy- 
clium. It was a concave ſemicircle, the upper end, or 
cuſp, whereof looked to the north. | | 
There was a ſtyle, or gnomon, iſſuing from the middle 


of the hemicycle, whereof that point, correſponding to the 


center of the hemzcycle, repreſented the center of the 
earth; and its ſhadow projected on the concavity of the 
hemicycle, which repreſented the ſpace between one tro- 
pic and another, the ſun's declination, the day of the 
month, hour of the day, &c. | | INES. 
HEMINA, formed of ywtovs, half, a veſſel uſed as a meaſure 
among the ancient Romans, containing half the ſextary. 
The hemina, called alſo cotyla, and acetabulum, contained 
eight ounces of liquor; and was the twelfth part of the 
cCongius. | | | | 
Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Ro- 
man hemina; particularly Meff. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
St. Benedict preſcribes the hemina as the portion or quan- 
tity of wine to be allowed the religious of his order at 
each meal. F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, 
ſhews, that this hemina was a meaſure peculiar to the 
Benedictines, as well as the pound of bread allowed the 
ſame religious, which only conſiſted of fifteen ounces. 
F. Lancelot has a diſſertation to prove, that the hemzna 
of wine, preſcribed by St. Benedict, only amounts to a 
demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure z but others make it two 
ſeptiers; and others three. SH 25 
HEMIOBOLON, a weight often mentioned by the ancient 
writers in medicine, and expreſſing the half of their 
obolus, or the twelfth part of a dram, that is, five grains. 
HEMIOLIUS, or HEMTOLIA, compounded of yyutovg, half, 
and dog, whole, an ancient mathematical term, occur- 
ring chiefly in muſical writers. It ſignifies the ratio of 
two things, whereof the one contains the other once and 
a half; as 3: 2, or 15: 10, otherwiſe called ſe/quialterate, 
See RArio, and SESQUIALTERATE. 
Macrobius, on the Somnium Scipionis, lib. ii. cap. 1. 
obſerves, that the concord, called in the ancient muſic 
diapente, aud in the modern a fifth, ariſes from this pro- 
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the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the name of a genus of 
ferns ; the character of which is, that the fructifications 
are diſpoſed in branched lines, or ſuch as intermix with 
and interſect one another. 
The characters of hemionitis, according to Tournefort, 
are theſe: the flowers are not diſcovered, but the feeds | H 
ſtand in cluſters on the back part of the leaves; the leaves 
are all furniſhed with broad auricles at their baſe, and are | | 
in ſome ſpecics ſimple, and in others branched or com- | H 
pound. Tourn. Inſt. p. 546. 
'The ſpecies of hemion:tis, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are thirteen; and by Linnzus three. | 
HEMIOPE, or HEMiorus, compounded of yurovg, half, 
and on, hole, a muſical inſtrument in uſe among the 
ancients. | | 
The hemiopus was a FLUTE with only three ſmall holes. | 
HEMIPAGIA, a pain that affects only one half of the 
head; the ſame as HEMICR ANIA. | 
HEMIPLEGIA, or HEMITLEXIA, compounded of yy:- 
cus, half; and aazogw, L ſtrike, or ſeize, in Medicine, a 
palſy of one whole ſide of the body. See PaLsr, and | 
Medical ELECTRICITY. | | 
HEMIPTERA, derived from yutovg, half, and epor, wing, 
in the Linnæan Syſtem, the ſecond order of infects, com- 
prehending twelve genera, viz. the blatta, mantis, gryl- 
lus, fulgora, cicada, notonecta, nepa, cimex, aphis, chermes, | 
coccus, and thrips, and a great number of ſpecies. The 
characters of this order are, that the mouth is either ſi- 
tuated in the breaſt, or inclined towards it ; and that the 
upper wings are ſemi-cruſtaceous, ſemi-membranaceous, | 
and incumbent, and not connected by a ſtrait longitudi- 
nal ſuture, as in the order of COLEOP TERA. 


ous, Half; and ggaupa, ſphere, in Geometry, is one half 
of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane 
paſling through its center. | | 
If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 
two eyes; and a right line drawn from the center of the | 
ſphere to the middle of that diſtance be perpendicular to 
the line which joins the eyes; the eyes making a rotation 
on the axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the 
whole hemiſphere. If the diſtance of the eyes be either 
greater or leſſer than the diameter of the ſphere, in mak- 
ing ſuch rotation they will view reſpectively more or leſs 
than a hemiſphere. See VISION. 
The center of gravity of a hemiſphere is five eighths of the | 
radius diſtant from the vertex. : | 


half of the mundane ſphere. 3 
Tbe equator divides the ſphere into two equal parts, | 
called the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. . 

The northern hemiſphere is that half in whoſe vertex is the 
north pole. Such is that repreſented by DPA (Tab. 
Aſſtronomy, g. 5 2.) terminated by the equator D A, and 
_ having the pole P in its zenith. 1 e 
The ſouthern hemiſphere is that other half DQA, termi- | 
| nated by the equator DA; and having the ſouth pole | 
'Q in its zenith. A | | 
The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres ; | 
the upper, and the /ower.: = e 
The upper hemiſphere is that alſo of the mundane ſphere 
H ZR, terminated by the horizon HR, and having the 
zennh :£ 1016 veltexe to on fc rn: 
The /ower hemiſphere is that other half HNR, termi- | 
nated by the horizon HR, and having the nadir N in 
its vertex. | | 


the terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane. 
 Hemiſpheres are frequently called planiſpheres. p 
HEMISPH/ERIA, a name by which Dr. Hill calls the 
genus of flies, known in Engliſh by that of /ady-cow, or 
lady- bird. 2 3 . 1 
Ray, and other writers, have deſcribed theſe among the 
beetles. See SCARABAUS. _ | Ss 
HEMISPHEROIDAL, in Geometry, ſomething that ap- 
proaches to the figure of a hemiſphere, but is not juſtly ſo. 
HEMISTICH, compounded of yuigus, half, and 5140, 
Ver ſe, in Poetry, a half vERSE. n 
Such, e. gr. are, Cernit Deus omnia vindex 
or Medio tutiſſimus ibis, &c. | 
It is diſputed, whether or no the hemiſtichs in the ZEneid | 
were left with deſign; or whether they are owing to the 
work's being unfiniſhed ? | 
In Engliſh, &c. the common and Alexandrine verſes re- 
quire a reſt at the end of each hemi/iich; common verſes 
require it at the end of four ſyllables; and Alexandrine 
at the end of fix. | 8 | 
Leonine verſes rhythm both at the end, and at the hemi- 
flich. See LEONINE. | 
HEMITONE, in the Ancient Mu/ic, was what we now call 
a balf-note, or ſemi-tone. | 


3 


hath a long taper root like a parſnip, but much ſm: 
the ſtalk is ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, and riſes 


form of plaſter, prepared by mixing the recent juice 
with a ſolution of twice its quantity of 


is to be mixed with as much 


f ib 
then thrice a day, and gradually incre e 01 the we 


curing or alleviating diſorders, 


r 
HE M 


HEMIONITIS, of ihne, a mule, moon, or mute-fern, in { HEMITRITAEUS, *Hurrprrer@s, compoundea df 


half, and ratlos, third: or, as modern T Meet, 
0 . it, ſemitertiana, in Medicine, 0 Vo on authors 
maſon Cevery which returns twice every da $ by 559 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, which on Boo 
once in Be Gay: a | J returns 
EMIXESTON, a meaſure among the ancien F 
ing half a xeſtes. The xeſtes a we gp 
5 7777 Lo. hemixeſton ty a cotyle. Hes, and 
» Contum, in Botany, a genus © ) 

digynia claſs. Its characters 42k theſe. 1 5 rut 
ferous plant; the petals of the greater umbels 2 
form; each flower is compoſed of five equal uni. 
ſhaped petals, which turn inward, and have five fy 
the germen, which is ſituated under the flower um 
two reflexed ſtyles, and becomes a roundifh he Fn 
fruit, divided into two parts, containing two 10 f 
There are three ſpecies, the greater hemlock, with | % 
ated ſeeds, and ſmaller leaves, the greater eme 7 
narrower leaves, and the hemlock with prickly ſce Fo 

The firſt and common ſort grows naturally: on the 61 

of banks and roads in many parts of England; and "þ 
biennial plant, periſhing after it has ripened is ſceds; . 


ller; 


four to ſix feet high; branching ouc toward the top into 
ſeveral ſtalks, which are garniſhed with decompounde: 
leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are cut at the top into thics 


parts: theſe are of a lucid green, and have a diſagrecab!; 


" ſmell; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels of whit 


flowers, each being compoſed of about ten rays, or mal 
umbels, which have a great number of flowers fyread 
open, each fitting upon flender foot-ſtalks ; the ſecd i; 
ſmall, and channelled like thoſe of aniſe. 

Hemlocꝶ is ſeldom allowed room in gardens, being ſup- 


poſed to have a poiſonous quality: ſome phyſicians haie 


affirmed that it is ſo to all animals, while others have af. 


ſured us that it is eaten by the inhabitants of ſome pans | 
of Italy when it is young, and is by them eſteemed 2 
great dainty. Mr. Ray tells us, that he found the giz- 


zard of a thruſh full of Hemloch ſeeds, with four or fue 
grains of corn intermixed, which in the time of harveſt 
that bird had negleQed for what we reckon ſo very pet 


nicious. However, it is very certain that ſcarce any anis 


mal will eat the green herb. 


This plant is eſteemed by many phyſicians as an excellent 


remedy to diſſolve ſchirrous tumours; and ſome hare 
greatly recommended it for cancers : moſt of them agree 
that it may be preſcribed as a good narcotic. 

We are chiefly indebted for the knowlege of the benef- 
cial effects of hemlock to the experiments of Dr. Storck, 


phyſician at Vienna, an account of which was publiſhed 


in the year 1760. This ingenious writer relates, that 
bags of the dry leaves, quilted together, boiled for a few 


minutes in water, or milk, then ſqueezed from the {u- 


perfluous liquid, and applied warm, checked the pro- 


greſs of very bad gangrenes, and procured a ſuppuration 


of the corrupted parts ; that the ſame application abated 
the pains of an obſtinate gout, and diſcuſled the topha- 
ceous concretions; and that its effects were likewiſe con. 
ſiderable in cedematous tumors, ſchirrous ſtrumæ, indu- 
rations of the glands of the breaſt, and in very bad can. 
cers; and that plaſters, containing the juice of hemlict, 
often reſolve and diſcuſs what reſiſts all other 111 
tions. Wich us this herb has been chiefly uſed in tar 


gum ammoniac, 


made in vinegar of ſquills, and boiling down the mite 


ture to a due conſiſtence. ; IS 

For internal purpoſes, Dr. Storck directs the freſh you 
to be inſpiſſated in an earthen veſſel over a very =" \. | 
till it acquires the conſiſtence of a thick extracts l 
of the powdered hey s 
will reduce it into a maſs fit for pills. This pes 
produced very powerful and ſalutary effects 1 h ſlowly 
eaſes that were reputed incurable, acting, a es hiſto 
and inſenſibly, as a high reſolvent. He re at” kinds of 
of inveterate ſchirruſes, cancers, and the ng 112 
ulcers and fiſtulz, being completely 2 lt feat re- 


ſays, that it alſo reſolves recent atm ays with ſmall 


to ſix or more for a doſe. The good eite ” tbouph the 


in England and Ireland particularly y Dr. Fol whe high 
Dr. ee that, though it is far 22 en gy ; 
expectations which Dr. Storck had for ad may 
nevertheleſs be a very uſeful acquiſito"» 
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3 ; cient. In real cancers, whether ulce- 
done ict there is no inſtance of its effecting a 
| _ cure; but it has been found to retard the pro- 
| as” 3 this diſeaſe, to mitigate the pain, and to change 
- "hin ichorous, fetid diſcharge, to a ſtate more ap- 
wa that of laudable pus. In different kinds of 
we  Fikewile mended the diſcharge, and diſpoſed the 
__ bs heal. Some ſcrophulous tumors have been 
gar reſolved by it, and the cure has ſtood for ſe- 
ed ſeaſons; in other caſes of this kind, the patient has 
frequently relapſed, eſpecially in the ſpring. Dr. Fother- 
ill obſerves, that the ſucceſs of this medicine depends 
on üs being given in as large a doſe as the patient can 
hear; that the hemlock is in greateſt perfection when the 
flowers begin to fade, and the habit of the plant inclines 
to yellow; and that in making the extract, the leſs heat 
it undergoes, the better; that he has found twenty grains 


of one ſort of extract equal in efficacy to near forty of 


another; that the doſe is to be increaſed by degrees, till 
it produces certain effects, which ſeldom fail to attend a 
full doſe, and which are generally a giddineſs of the 
head, and motions of the eyes, as if they were puſhed 


* outwards, or a flight ſickneſs and trembling agitation of 


the body, or a laxative {tool or two; that here we muſt 
ſtop till theſe effects ſublide, and in three or four days 
advance a few grains more; that a greater quantity can 


commonly be borne at night than at noon, and at noon 


than in the morning; that the method he uſually pur- 
ſues is to order two drams of the extract to be made into 
thicty pills, of which two are to be taken in a morning, 
two at noon, and three or four at night, and one pill 
added to each doſe, as the patient can bear it; that the 


promotes reſt, and eaſes pain; ſeldom creates thirſt, or 


| that kind of morning head-ach which ſucceeds an opiate; 


rarely occaſions coſtiveneſs, but in moſt caſes procures a 


laxative ſtool the next day; that in ſome habits very 


ſmall drops offend the ſtomach, excite ſpaſmodic twitch- 
ings, heat, and thirſt ; and that in ſuch caſes its uſe is 


p. 229, and p. 400, &c. vol. iv. p. 358, &c. vol. v. p. 
113, &c. = | 


The root of hemlock is generally ſuppoſed to have greater 
activity than the leaves, both when applied externally, 


and when taken internally. The juice applied in a drop 


or two to the tongue, will occaſion rigidity, pain, and 


ſwelling, ſo as to prevent ſpeech, which Dr. Storck ſays 
may be remedied by waſhing and rubbing the tongue 


. with citron juice. In drying it loſes its virulence ; and 
| there are inſtances, in which twenty and thirty grains 


have been given, with advantage, in ſchirruſes of the 
liver, in quartan agues on the approach of a fit, and 
even in acute fevers. The ſeeds have been recommended 


Lewis's Mat. Med. 


by ſome as demulcent, paregoric, and antiphrodiliac. | 


Heurock, baſtard. See LoV Ao. RE | 
HEMLOCK, ler, Athu ſa, a genus of the pentandria digy- 


nia claſs. This is alſo called fool's parſley, and is a kind 


of poiſonous weed frequently found in gardens and rich | 


ground. It may be diſtinguiſhed from parſley by the 


narrownels of the ſmall leaves, which are alſo more 


pointed, and of a darker green. | TORT 
EMLOCK, water, Cicuta, a genus of the pentandria digy- 


nia claſs: the characters are, that it has an umbellated 
flower; the principal umbel is compoſed of ſeveral 


ſmaller, called rays, and has no involucrum, as the 


imaller have; the flowers have each five petals, nearly 
equal, turning inward, and five hairy ſtamina the ger- 


men is ſituated below the flower, and ſupports two flen- | 
der ſtyles, which are permanent, and longer than the 
bens, and afterward becomes a roundiſh channelled 
wut, dividing in two parts, containing two oval ſeeds, | 


COP one fide, and convex on the other. There are 
ri becies, one of which grows naturally to the height 
ear four feet, in ſtagnant waters, in many parts of 


gland. It has a branching hollow ſtalk, garniſhed | 


”— ages leaves; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels 
a he es flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall chan- 
" eeds, like thoſe of parſley. It flowers in June 
The 2 J and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


e 2 
ares are commended by Blancard in virulent in- |. 


m 2 . . . 5 
Nes of the penis; internally, it is an emetic. 
"Bs 2 ed to be much like the common hemlock in its 
very ſel rp quality, but more poiſonous ; it is therefore 
iſe enti om uſed in the ſhops. Webſer has wrote a trea- 
 orely on this plant. Miller, 
was helen my a prey among the ancients, 
1 a Ipecies ( 1 
"Matica cicutæ 7 es ee Falled. eee 
ecies grows naturally in North America. 


wort. See Mater DROor-wok r. 
Cannabis, in 


Vol. II. Ny 165. 40 a mY of the dioecia pen- 


loc x drop- 


extract, given in this manner, is apparently anodyne, | 


immediately forbid. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. iii. | 
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tandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male and fe. 
male in different plants; the male flowers have a five- 


leaved concave empalement, without petals, but have 
five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong, ſquare 
ſummits; the female flowers have permanent empale- 
ments, of one leaf, without petals, but a ſmall germen, 
which afterward becomes a globular depreſſed ſeed, in- 
cloſed in the empalement. We have but one ſpecies of 
this plant, which is propagated in the rich fenny parts 
of Lincolnſhire in great quantities for its bark, which is 
uſeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 


Hemp bears a near analogy to flax, /inum; in re- 


ſpect of form, culture, and uſe. It riſes quick into a 
tall, flender ſort of ſhrub, whoſe ſtem, however, is hol- 
low, and big enough to be char ed; and is often thus 
uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder. Its leaves ariſe 
by fives or fixes from the ſame pediele, and are a little 


Jagged ; yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which aſſects the head. 


Its flowers grow in cluſters, oppoſite to each other, in 


manner of a St. Andrew's croſs; each conſiſting of five 


yellowiſh ſtamina, encompaſſed with a like number of 


- petals, purple without, and white within; its fruit, or 


ſeed, is ſmall and round, filled with a white ſolid pulp, 
and grows on the top of the ſtem, having its ſtalks diſ- 
tint from thoſe of the flowers. Laſtly, its bark is a tiſ- 


ſue of fibres, joined together by a ſoft matter, which ea- 


fily rots away. 


Hemp is always ſowed on a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, ſuch 


as that of Holland, Lincolnſhire, and the fens in the 


iſle of Ely, where it is cultivated to great advantage, as 
it might in many other parts of England, where there is 
the like ſoil; but it will not thrive on cold clay, or {tiff 
cold land. It is eſteemed very good to deſtroy weeds, 


which is no other way effected but by robbing them of 


their nouriſhment; for hemp greatly impoveriſhes the 
ground; ſo that this crop muſt not be repeated on the 
ſame land. Miller, 


The beſt hemp-ſced for ſowing, is that which looks brighteſt, 


and which will retain its brightneſs, and not break when 
rubbed. It ſhould be always of the growth of the pre- 


ceding year, and every fecond or third year taken from a 
different ſoil. Three buſhels of feed are the general al- 


lowance for an acre ; but the richer the land is, the 
thicker it ſhould be ſown ; and the poorer, on the con- 


trary, the thinner ſown. Some people only give the land 
one ploughing for hemp, which 1s juſt before they fow it ; 


but others prepare it as finely as the gardeners do their 


mould. For this purpoſe it thould be ploughed once in 
the preceding autumn, and two or three times in the 
ſpring; and after the firſt ſpring ploughing in February, 


it ſhould be well manured ; though M. Du- Hamel re- 
commends the laying on of the manure before the wimn- 


ter ploughing, that the dung may rot on the ground, and 
be afterwards thoroughly mixed with the earth by the 


ſpring ploughings. The time for ſowing hemp is from 
| the beginning of April till the end; and the beſt ſeaſon 
is juſt after a gentle fall of rain. The ſeed mult not be 
buried, but only juſt covered in the ground. When 


hemp is chiefly cultivated for the ſeed, it is much the 


beſt way to ſow it thin; and if the plants are raiſed on 


ridges, and horſe-hoed, the ſeed will be ſuperior to what 
is obtained from broad-caſt hemp; and with reſpect both 


to ſeed and hemp, it will be belt to drill it in equidiſtant 
rows, and to hand-hoe it, which will improve both the 
land and crop; and leſs manure will ſuffice, than when 
it is ſown by hand. If it be ſown in a dry time, it muſt 


be at firſt carefully preſerved from the birds, which are 
great devourers of the ſeed before it ſhoots. When the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out like turnips, 


leaving the plants twelve or ſixteen inches apart, and cut- 


ting down all the weeds. This crop will require a ſecond 
hoeing about a month or ſix weeks after the firſt, in 
order to deſtroy the weeds; after which the Hemp will 


_ ſoon cover the ground, and prevent the growth. of 


weeds. | HRT 

An acre of hemp in the beſt land yields from two to three 
quarters of ſeed ; and this ſeed, with the hemp unwrought, 
is worth from fix to eight pounds; and if the hemp be 
wrought, from ten to twelve pounds, or more; but the 


male, or fimble-hemp, is not worth more than half as 


much as the other. The growing of hemp on proper lands 
would not only be a great advantage to the farmers, but 
alſo to the poor, as it would give them a ſecond harveſt- 
work after the corn harveſt was over, and which would 
employ them even in wet ſeaſons; yet it is a piece of 
huſbandry too much neglected among us. | 

It does not appear, that the ancients e with 
the uſe of hemp, in reſpect oſ the thread it affords. Pliny, 
who ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. xx. 


cap. 23. ſays not a word of this; contenting himſelf with 
| extolling the virtues of its ſtem, leaves, and root. In 
effect, what ſome writers of the Roman antiquities ,re- . 
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mark, viz. that the hemp neceſſary for che uſe of war was 


all ſtored up in two cities of the weſtern empire; viz. 

at Ravenna and Vienne, under the direCtion of two pro- 

curators, called procuratores linificit, muſt be underſtood 

of linum, or flax. 

The culture and management of hemp makes a conſider- 
able article in agriculture ; there being divers operations 

required therein: as pulling, watering, beating, ſwing- 

ling, &c. ; | | 

The firſt ſenſon for pulling the hemp is about the middle 
of Auguſt, when they begin to pull the male plants, 
which the farmers call the fimble-hemp; but Mr. Miller 
ſays it would be better to defer this for a fortnight or 
three weeks longer, till theſe male plants, which contain 
the farina fecundans, have ſhed their duſt z without 
which the ſeeds will prove abortive, produce nothing if 
ſown the next year, and fetch no price at the oil-mills, 
becauſe they are only empty huſks, without any kernel 
for yielding the oil; but they begin to decay aſter having 
ſhed their farina. The ſigns of its maturity are the yel- 
lowneſs of its leaves, and the whiteneſs of its ſtalks. 
The remaining plants, which are the female hemp, called 
by the farmers kar/e-hemp, are to be pulled a little after 
Michaelmas, when the feeds are ripe. The ripeneſs of 
the female hemp is known, not only by the ſame ſigns as 
that of the male, but alſo by the ſeeds beginning to turn 
brown, and by the capſules which contain them begin- 
ning to open. 


The way of gathering is, to pull it up by the roots; after 


which, they bind it up in handfuls, or bundles. 'The 
female they let ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the 


ſeed may dry and ripen ; after which they cut off the | 


heads, and beat or threſh them, to get out the ſeed. 
The ſeed which falls out eaſieſt is always the ripeſt and 
beſt, and ſhould therefore be reſerved for ſowin 
next ſpring; and as to that which remains in the heads 


after this operation, it is got out by combing the heads | 


on the teeth of a cipple, which pulls off the leaves, the 
| Hhuſks of the ſeeds, and the ſeeds themſelves, all together. 


Theſe are gathered in a heap, and left in that condition | 
for a few days, in order to their heating a little, after 


which they are ſpread out to dry ; then they are threſhed, 
and the ſceds are ſeparated by winnowing and ſifting. 


This ſecond ſeed is much inferior to the firſt, and ac- 


cordingly it is uſed only for extracting oil from it, or 


feeding of poultry. They alſo beat the male, to get out 


a hurtful, thick, fetid ſort of duſt contained therein. 
'This done, they proceed to warer or rate it, by laying it 


five or fix days in a pool, or other ſtagnant water, to rot 


the bark ; ſo that it may be the more eaſily ſeparated from 


the reed. A ſtream, or running water, would do the 


buſineſs much better, but that it infects the water, and 
gives it a quality very pernicious to the health ; for which 


reaſon it is forbid to rate it in any waters uſed for do- 


meſtic purpoſes. 


When it is ſufficiently rotted, and taken out again, they 


dry it; for which there have been various contrivances. 
In many parts of France ey dr 
cavern, deſcribed by M. Du-Hamel and Marcandier, 


which is generally fix or ſeven feet high, five or fix feet 
wide, and nine or ten feet long. At about four feet 
above the floor of this drying place, and two feet from | 
its entrance, three bars of wood, about an inch thick, 
are placed acroſs the cavern, from fide to fide, and there | 
fixed. On theſe bars the hemp is laid about fix inches | 
thick, and under it is kept a ſmall fire made of the frag- 

ments of the reeds of hemp that has already been broken 

or peeled. When a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be dried, 
an oven, of a moderate heat, is the ſafeſt method ; and 
when the quantity is greater, it 1s uſual to dry it on a 
kiln; and the beſt fuel that can be uſed for this purpoſe, 


is coke. | 


When the hemp is ſufficiently dried, they proceed either 
to peel it, by taking one ſtalk after another, breaking the 

_ reed, and flipping off the bark, or to break or brake it. 
The operation of breaking hemp, or beating.out the dry 
bun or hex, which is the woolly part of the ſtem, from 
the rind or bark which covers it, is performed three ways, 
viz. by beating the hemp with beetles, which is laborious. 
and tedious ; or by a toothed inſtrument called a brake, 
beginning with the root end; or, which is the beſt me- 
thod, by fluted rollers, that are wrought by horſes, wind, 
or water. The Moravian hemp-mill uſed in America is a 
2 inſtrument for this operation: it conſiſts of a large, 
eavy ſtone, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, with the ſmall end 
cut off; this is moved by a water-mill, and the hemp, be- | 
ing laid on the floor, is bruiſed 7K — weight of the 

rt Macpherſon, aſſiſtant 

ſecretary to the commiſſioners and truſtees for improve- | 
ments in Scotland, has lately invented a new water-mill, 
and foot machines, for breaking, ſcutching, and beating 


ſtone paſling over it. Mr. Robe 


flax and hemp. 


hand or by water. M. Marcandier, 


the 


and garments, which will be in no danger of being de- 


_ hemp remains now to be heckled, or paſſed through divers 
__ toothed inſtruments, not unlike the wool-dreffers combs, 


gage, or the like. 5 
Hz my-/ceds are uſed in medicine on many occaſions; but 


their hemp in a kind of | Heme, 
male and female flowers in different plants; the male 
flowers have a five-leaved empalement, but no petals 


| E ſupporting three ſtyles, and an oblong triangu- 


HRM, water. See Water-Hemp AGRIMONT- 
Baſtard He MP agrimony. 
HEMP agrimony, nake 
HE Mr agrimony. See Hemp AGRIMONY. | Gatti 
HEN, in Ornithology. See Tame Fo wr, and ke 


Hen, Guinea. See Gurnea-hen. t 
HENBANE, Hyoſcyamus, in Botany, a genus A : 


— 


— 


* 


When the bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangt 1. . 
ſhivers, they fwingle, ſcutch, or beat it out aid 
of wood, edged for the purpoſe, called a m2 pi 
or ſcutcher. But this operation is now pe e 5g 
expeditiouſſy, by means of water-mills, in . more 
ſcutches, fixed in the ſame axle- tree, are — ſeveral 
great velocity. "The intention of this prove 1 ly 
rate the reed from the hemp. Note, the * hd 
ſometimes break with the fingers, and ftri of e the 
without the help of the brake or (wingle.. the rind, 
The next thing is to beat, or beetle, the hemp; which; 
done either on a block, or in a trough, with * ch is 
or with beetles, till it feels ſufficientl 8 


ſof N 
The beetles uſed for this purpoſe us e 


in his Treatiſe on 
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Hemp, tranſlated into Engliſh in 1764, ; 
of ſcutching and beeiling the how, 40 n ap 
ſteeping after it has been peeled or broken, in A 
ſoften the bark, and the more eaſily to bring it to we n 
per degree of fineneſs. The hemp is, for this pu "2 
to be divided into ſmall parcels, and tied looſel EP 
packthread, and thus laid in a veſſel of water, . be it 
is to remain for a longer or ſhorter time, according 80 
hardneſs of its fibres, and the quantity of glutinous mat 
ter adhering to it. Afterwards it ſhould be waſhed clean 
in a running ſtream ; and if many of the fibres of the 
hemp are found to cling together, be adviſes to beat it in 
the manner that linen is beaten in bleaching. After this 
watering, the parcels are opened, ſpread on aboard, and 
laid in the ſun to dry. The hemp may be again ſteeped 
and waſhed in a lye of pot-aſh, or wood-aſhes, which 
will ſhorten the time required for bleaching. M. Mar. 
candier alſo uſed for this purpoſe a lye, prepared of horſe. 
cheſnuts peeled, and raſped into ſoft water, in the po- 
portion of two or three nuts to every quart of watet. 
his lye is to be uſed rather hotter than the hand can 
bear; and the hemp, after having been ſteeped and waſhed 
in it, is carefully dried, and then tied up in bundles, 
Hemp thus prepared, ſays the ſame author, may be dyed 
like filk, wool, or cotton, and made into rarious cloths 


ſtroyed by thoſe worms that eat woollen cloth. The 


of different fineneſs: this ſeparating the ſhorter tow from 
it, the reſt is fit to be ſpun, wove, &c. for thread, cord- 


they are ſuſpeCted of being bad for the head. An emul- 
ſion made from them, by trituration in water, and de- 
coCtions of them in milk, are of great uſe in old coughs, 
and the jaundice. They have been formerly believed to 
occaſion impotency; but that is not at all likely ; for 
they not only cauſe hens to lay eggs in plenty, if given 
moderately, but the famous baugue, ſo much uſed by 
the Perſians and Indians to invigorate them, is a ſpecies 
of wy Miller. - | | Wy. 
aftard, Datiſca, in Botany, a genus of the adroecia 


dodecandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: there are 


with ten ſummits ; the female flowers have no petals, 
but empalements like the male, with an oblong perrions 
far capſule with three valves, filled with ſmall ſeeds, 
hering to the three ſides of the capſule. There are ty. 
ſpecies. Miller. 7 „ 


See AGERATUM:. 
headed. See VERBESING 


CEO US. 


tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters ne 
flower has a cylindrical empalement of one - W 
is permanent; it has one funnel-ſhaped pet Me center 
five obtuſe parts, with five inclined ſtamina ; u obroſ 
is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes, j 
capſule, divided into two cells by an! 
tion, opening with a lid at the top, to? 
which adhere to the partition. 'Th 
The roots of the common henhane are 4 
necklaces, to hang about children 5 necks, 4 
and cauſe them to breed _ ane bod] ; 

very dangerous to uſe inwardly. f icine, 
There 2 two kinds of barbie feed — — by — 
which poſſeſs the fame narcotic virtues, wo, and thee” 
degree; the white is the milder of the Nach ed in 
fore generally preſcribed. They ae 

many cafes, particularly in ſpitting 


hey Ae 


of blood, Þ 


H E N 


fy «rh The medicine, however, is of ſuſpicious qua- 
diſorders. appears at beſt to be only a precarious ſucce- 
real to the products of the poppy. | 
_ „bas been always eſteemed poiſonous; and we 
on * account of the manner of its affecting thoſe 
28 taken it, from Touey in France, which appears 
i ſingular. See Phil. Tranſ. N* 450, p. 449. 
He hane-ſeed, is uſed by many people in the tooth-ach, 
Jin ſeveral other maladies, and is an ingredient in 
10 of the officinal compoſitions, particularly in the 
Miba Romanum; but it has been found, when taken 
— to be poiſonous. Sir Hans Sloane gives an ac- 
= nt in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of ſome children 
2 eating the ſeeds of the common henbane, were af- 


4 profound ſleep, which in one of them laſted two days. 

Theſe were all recovered by bleeding, bliſtering, purging, 
and vomiting. What Sir Hans obſerves particularly of 
the caſe is, that the delirium which was occaſioned by 


theſe ſeeds was not of the common kind, but was of the 


of that produced by the dutroa, a ſpecies of ſtra- 
2 and b the baugue of the Eaſt Indies, which is 
aplant with leaves like hemp. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 430. 
The virtues of this ſeed may compenſate for the miſchief 
it may do when taken in an improper manner; in the 
tooth-ach nothing is perhaps equal to it. Sir Hans 
Sloane mentions an account of a quack who cured this 
pain immediately by burning theſe ſeeds, and cauſing the 
vapour to be received into the tooth through a funnel. 
The empiric {lily contrived to have ſome ſmall maggots 
conveyed at the ſame time into a pail of water placed 


fallen out of the tooth, by the virtues of the medicine 
but theſe being bred up to their change, became ſmall 
beetles, and were doubtleſs of the common kind. 
HenBANE, yellow. See ToBACCoO.. 5 5 
Hex AN E- louſe, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to a peculiar inſect found very frequently on that plant in 


and is very well deſcribed by Liſter in the Philoſophical 


whoſe leaves and ſtalks it pierces with its trunk. It is 
very remarkable that the juices of this ſtinking plant be- 
come of a very agreeable and aromatic flayour in the 
body of this inſect; and on trial it may perhaps be found, 
that the miſchievous narcotic quality of the plant may be 
rendered wholeſome, and a 
of this infect, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 71. — 

In June and July it is common to ſee ſeveral ſeries of ob- 
long orange-coloured bodies adhering to the upper fides 


mex. Theſe eggs are white in the belly of the inſect, 
and whitiſh when laid firſt ; but they grow more deep 
coloured when the young ones come near the time of 


into worms. Theſe eggs yield a colour, which is ſo fine, 
that it may be worth introducing into uſe in ſome man- 


to obtain it, but the rubbing or cruſhing the eggs, while 
freſh, upon white paper. The inſets themſelves are ſo 
common, 
pollble to find a plant without them; and the eggs are 
not leſs frequent in their ſeaſon, in hot weather. 
are ſometimes laid in May, but never later than June; 
bably be mu 


additions, 


ne, angle, in Geometry, 


and as many angles. a figure which has eleven ſides, 


| ENDECAGON, in Forti fcation, is uſed fir a lace de- 
| — by eleven 2 — : 5 | d 5 
2 - > CCASYLLABUM, "EvS8xaoumaCoy, compounded 
by r n, ſyllable ; of TUMapuCayw, 
in Ta | 
ww den fyllables: reek and Latin Poetry, a VERSE of 
ter apphic ; | | 
e e. K. gr. c verſes ar, bendecafpllaba, or hen 


ed . am ſatis terris nivis atque dire. 

5% yep 2 8 afſer mortuus eft meæ puellæ. 

15 Jun 5.0 in our Old Mriters, a cuſtomary payment | 

1 ina cha. inſtead of hens, at Chriſtmas. It is mentioned 
4 _ of king Edward III. Mon. Angl. tom. ii. p. 

cine, nagium on ange 18 of opinion it may be hen-penny, galli- 

rent 15 niſprintes e eee for eggs; but Cowel thinks it 

ere HEN. N ARRI 288 uny for heved-penny, or head- penny. 


in Ornithology, the Engliſh name for the 
which has been ſuppoſed to be 
is ſo very dif- 


fale cYaneys i 
of Li 
e male ſub 4 nanzus, 


teo, the female of which 
> 5 


the lungs, and likewiſe in ſome convulſive 


fected with intenſe thirſt, ravings, dimneſs of fight, and 


under the perſon's head, which he pretended to have | 


the ſummer months. It is one of the cimices of authors, | 


Tranſactions. It is a very large cimex, of a fine red, | 
ſpotted with black. It feeds on the juices of the henbane, 


good medicine, in the body 
of the leaves of this plant; theſe are the eggs of this ci- | 


hatching, They are hatched into perfect cimices, not 
ner; it is a fine lively carnation. There needs no more 


that from May to the end of June it is ſcarce 
'They | 


their colour is apt to fade of itſelf; but this might pro- | 
ch aſſiſted as to holding, by alum, or other 


HENDECAGON, compounded of 2, ena, eleven, and J- 


HEN 


ferent, that it has been called by another name, the 
RING-TAIL. But males have been lately diſcovered of 
this ſpecies. 

The Hen- Harrier is ſmaller than the ring-tail; its head, 
neck, and back, are of a dove-colour ; its ſhoulder-fea- 
thers, however, are ſomewhat browniſh; its rump is 
ſomewhat whitiſh, and its breaſt of a fine clean white, 

_ variegated with tranſverſe brown ſpots; its wings and 
tail are grey or dove-coloured, variegated with black, and 
its legs ſmaller and flenderer than is uſual in the hawk- 
kind, and of a yellow colour. .'Theſe birds, which fly 
near the ſurface of the ground in ſearch of prey, and 
breed on the ground, without ever ſettling on trees, are 
extremely deſtructive to young poultry, and the feathered 
gone Ray and Pennant. | | 

HEN-HOUSE, a place or building for confining or ſhel- 
tering poultry. 

HENIECOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a ſpecies of plant which we are unacquainted 
with, but which they give with very great ſucceſs in all 
kinds of the colic, bolted in water. Phil. Tranſ. No 
232. 5 Wow, ; 

HENIOCHAS, *Hytoyoc, Auriga, in Aftronomy, a northern 

conſtellation. See AuRIGA. | | 38 5 

HEN-MOULD. i, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the 
huſbandmen in Northamptonſhire, and other counties, 
to expreſs a black, hollow, ſpungy, and mouldering earth, 
uſually found at the bottoms of hills. 5 
It is an earth much fitter for grazing than for corn, be- 
cauſe it will never ſettle cloſe enough to the grain to keep 

it ſufficiently ſteady while it is growing up, without 
which, the farmers obſerve, it either does not grow well; 
or, if it ſeem to thrive, as it will in ſome years, the 
growth is rank, and yields much ſtraw, but little ear. 

It is too moiſt, and to that is principally to be attri- 
buted this rankneſs of the crop in ſome years; and the 
occaſion of its retaining ſo much moiſture is, that it uſu- 
ally has a bed of a ſtiff clay, which will not let the water 
run off into the under ſtrata. ; * 
In ſome places they alſo give this name to a black, rich, 
and denſe earth, with ſtreaks of a whitiſh mould in many 
parts. This fort of hen-mould is uſually found very rich 
and fertile. Moreton's Northamp. p. 37. | 

HENNA, in Botany, a name given by Ludwig to a genus 
of plants, called alhen by Dr. Shaw and others, and ſince 

named by Linnzus LAWSONIA. | ; 

HENOTHRIX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fly of 
the ſeticauda or hair-tailed kind. This is diſtinguiſhed 

from the others by having only one hair, and is called alſo 
by ſome uniſeta. The whole body of this ſpecies is 
black, except the middle of the back and belly, which 
are red; the wings are filvery, and the antennæ very 
ſmall and black. It is very common in the warm cli- 
mates, and is uſually found fitting on the ammi, or bi- 
ſhop's weed; whence it is called by ſome the ammi fly. 

HENOTICUM, *HvoTxov, q. d. reconciliative; of kv, 4 
unite, in Church Hiſtory, a famous edict of the emperor 
Zeno, publiſhed A. D. 482, and intended to reconcile 

and re-unite the Eutychians with the Catholics. 
It was procured of the emperor by means of Acacius, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, with the aſſiſtance of he 
friends of Peter Mongus and Peter Trullo. 


he ſting of this edift lies here; that it repeats and con- 
firms all that had been enacted in the councils of Nice, 
Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, againſt the 
Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychians, without making any 
particular mention of the council of Chalcedon. It is 
in form of a letter, addreſſed by Zeno to the biſhops, 
prieſts, monks, and people of Egypt and Libya. It was 
oppoſed by the catholics, and condemned in form by 
ope Felix II. | 1 e | 
HENRICIANS, in Eccleſaſtica! Hiftory, a ſect ſo called 
from Henry its founder, who, though a monk and her- 
mit, undertook to reform the ſuperſtition and vices of 
the clergy. For this purpoſe he left Lauſanne in Swit- 
zerland, and removing from different places, at length 
ſettled at Tholouſe in the year 1147, and there exerciſed _ 
his miniſterial function, till being overcome by the op- 
poſition of Bernard abbot of Clairval, and condemned 
7 pope Eugenius III. at a council aſſembled at Rheims, 
he was committed to a cloſe priſon in 1148, where he 
ſoon ended his days. This reformer rejected the bap- 
tiſm of infants; ſeverely cenſured the corrupt manners 
of the clergy ; treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the 
church with the utmoſt contempt, and held clandeſtine 
aſſemblies for inculcating his peculiar doctrines. Mo- 
ſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 448. ed. 8vo. 1768. 
HENRICUS rubens, in the affected language of ſome che- 
miſts, a name given to vitriol when calcined to a red- 
neſs. 35 
HENTINGS, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers 
for a particular method of ſowing before the plough; the 
| | corn 


H E P 


corn being caſt in a ſtraight line juſt where the plough is 
to come, is by this means preſently ploughed in. By 
this way of ſowing they think they ſave a great deal of 
ſeed and other charge, a dexterous boy being as capable 
of ſowing this way out of his hat, as the moſt ſkilful 
ſeeds- man. Plott's Hiſt. Oxfordſhire, p. 251. 

HEN TIN is alſo a term uſed by the plowmen, and others, 
to ſignify the two furrows that are turned from one an- 
other at the bottom, in the ploughing of a ridge. The word 
ſeems to be a corruption of ending, becauſe thoſe fur- 
rows make an end of ploughing the ridges. The tops of 
the ridges they call veerings. 

HEN WEED, Guinea, Petiveria, in Botany, a genus of the 
hexandria tetragynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a permanent empalement; it hath ſaur ſmall 
white petals, placed in form of a croſs, which ſoon fall | 
off; and fix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits; in the center is ſituated an oblong com- 
preſſed germen, with four awl-ſhaped ſtyles; the germen 
afterward becomes one oblong ſeed, narrow at the bot- 
tom, and taper, but broad, and indented at the top, re- 
ſembling an inverted ſhield, armed with the acute ſtyle, 
which 1s reflexed. | | 
We know but one ſpecies of this plant, which 1s a very 
common plant in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and moſt of the 
other iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where it grows in ſuch 

plenty as to become a very troubleſome weed. In Eu- 
rope this plant is preſerved in the gardens of thoſe per- 
ſons who are curious in botany ; but there is little beauty 
in it; and having a ſtrong rank ſcent upon being hand- 
led. it is leſs valuable. Miller. | 

HEORDPENNY, in our Old ///+iters, the ſame with what 

at firſt was called Romeſcot, and afterwards PETER“ 
ence. 


The word is Saxon, from heorth, focus, a hearth, and | 


penning, denarius, a penny. 
HEPAR, in Anatomy. See LIVER. 
HEPaAR, in Chemiſtry. See LiveR. 
HEPAR uterinum, the ſame with PLACENTA, + 4 
HEPATIC, in Medicine and Anatomy, ſomething that re- 
lates to the liver; by the Greeks called yrag, hepar. 
_ HEPATIC ales. Sec ALVES. | - | 
HePaTic du, is a veſſel more uſually called porus BILA- 
l. „ 8 
HEPA TIC flux, fluxus hepaticus, a flux of the belly of a 
very ſingular kind, and ſo rarely met with, that many 
authors have confounded the accounts of it with thoſe of 
dyſenteries and hæmorrhoidal fluxes. The ſigns by which 
it is known, are theſe: the patient voids by the anus a 


liquid matter, reſembling water in which raw fleſh had | 
been waſhed; this is attended with pains and a ſenſe of | 
weight and tenſion in the abdomen, and ſpaſtic motions | 


about the loins, which ſometimes extend themſelves to 
the right- ſide toward the region of the liver. 
patients there is no ſenſation of any pain, or any parti- 


cular ſymptom, and in ſome a teneſmus is joined conti- 
nually with this voiding of a bloody fluid. | 4 


The perſons principally ſubject to this diſeaſe are men, 
and thoſe between the age of eighteen and forty for the 


moſt part, as alſo ſuch as are of a ſanguineo-phlegmatic | 
habit, and of a ſedentary life. This diſeaſe is obvioully | 


diſtinguiſhed from a dyſentery, in that there is always in 
that diſeaſe blood mixed with a mucous matter voided, 
which is not at all the caſe in this; and in that there is 


always more or leſs of a ſever attending, whereas in this 


there is none. | 


Cauſes of it. The ancients ſuppoſed this to be owing to | 


a debility of the liver, which was not able in this caſe 
properly to attract or retain the blood. But it ſeems ra- 
ther to belong to the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges; and as 

in the menſes, when the pure and proper blood is not 

diſcharged, a bloody water js; ſo in theſe caſes when 


true blood is not voided, this fluid comes in its place. 5 


This flux is never dangerous at the time; but when it is 
long continued it will at length wear down the ſtrength, 
and bring on bad habits. Ra | 


Method of cure. This is to be treated in the ſame man- 


ner as a hzmorrhoidal diſcharge when obſtructed, and 
attemperating and abſtergenc medicines are to be given, 
with gentle purges. Rhubarb, in doſes from a ſcruple 
to two or more, is to be given every day for a lohg time; 
after this nitre, tartarum vitriolatum, the alkaline ſalts 
of plants, as of wormwood, with the abſorbent powders, 
ſuch as crabs eyes; and to theſe may be added decoc- 


tions of ſmall centaury, and the like herbs. Junker's | 


Conſp. Med. p. 50. 

HEPATIC plexus. See PLEXUS hepaticus, 

HEPATIC vein, is that otherwiſe called B4s1Lica. 

HePari-Cysric dus. See CysT-HerpaTiIcC dud. 

HEPATICA, in Botany. See LIVER wort. 

_ HEPATIT> zufar&us, in Medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, 

conſiſting in a ſtagnatory congeſtion of the blood in the 
3 DT | 


omitted uſual bleedings, or have had ſuppreſſions of the 


Prognoſtics. This is a diſeaſe that when recent adniit 
. of a cure under the proper methods of treatment ; but 


and finally into a hectic and a dropſy. 
are exact contraries; it ſometimes ariſing from an orer 


thod is to be uſed as in infarctions of the SPLEEN, But 


bleeding in the foot is to be ordered, and then the matte 
| impacted in the liver is to be incided and attenuated by 


maiden-hair, ſorrel, dodder, and daiſy-flowers ; after ti 


In ſome | the gums, as ammoniacum, and the reſt, are to be taken; 


on a ſuppuration in the liver. 
204, &c. 7 . | 1 
HEPATITIS, in Medicine, the name of an acute, con 


and forcibly propels the humours through the liver, _ 
| ingly with intent to reſolve and abſterge congeſtions 


liver. This is of two kinds, the one au.; ; 

dinate contraction of the liver, which is oh am ner. 
when this happens to adults; the other is ow; J the eil. 
great expanſion of this viſcus, which is the Ge tc 
frequently in youths. Either of theſe diſtem by © We 
this organ prevents the free paſſage of the ble, þ 2 of 
it, and by that means lays the baſis of this infa ugh 
Signs of it. "Theſe are a ſtraitneſs of the nicks 

pecially about the right hypochondrium, ang , wif ef. 
of breathing, a heavy and obtuſe pain in the fam culty 
which ſometimes becomes pulſatile, an uncertain * Part, 
regular heat of the whole body, and frequent wn ir. 
of the face; a violent thirſt at times. but not 95 ings 
a drineſs of the mouth, and often a bitter taſte N 


glutinous texture of the ſpittle; a dry cough, a loſz of 


appetite, and laſſitude of the limbs; uneaſy, and 
ſound ſleep; frequent toſſing about while in bed! a Fay 
cid habit of body; and to all theſe it is to be adde) 5 
the urine is thin and limpid at firſt; but as the hed 
that always atrends, increaſes, it becomes of a : 
orange colour, and finally depoſits a deep red ſedi 
and in caſe of an expanſion of the liver being the 
the right hypochondrium is ſenſbly ſwelled, 
Perſons ſubject to this diſorder, are principally ſuch as 25. 
of a {tudious and ſedentary, or idle life; {uch a8 bare 


deep 
ment; 
cauſe, 


natural diſcharges by the hzmorrhoids or menſes, 3 
ſuch as uſe too thick a diet. ET 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a plethora, joined with à to 
great thickneſs of the blood, and this occalionally in. 
creaſed by improper treatment in different diſeaſes, agin 
intermittents, with too powerful aſtringents; and in 
acute fevers with too cooling a regimen, or the abuſe 6f 
the volatile ſalts in large doſes. Jo theſe may be add: 
violent paſſions of the mind; and the ſudden chilling the 
body when very hot. 


Þ 
0 


when neglected, it very eaſily degenerates into a ſchirrus, 


Method of cure. This differs greatly in regard to the 
different cauſes of the diſeaſe, which, as before obſerved, 


contraction, ſometimes from an over cxpanlion of the 
liver. In caſes ariſing from the expanſion, the ſame ne- 


on the contrary, when it ariſes from a contraction of this 
viſcus, the method muſt be this: the prime viz mult be 
firſt cleanſed and evacuated by gentle purges; alter this 


decoctions of dandelion and pimpernel roots, vil 
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and after theſe the digeſtive ſalts, as tartarum vitriola- 
tum, nitre, and the like; and during the uſe of thele, 
all the external medicines of eee . 2 "_ 
applied to the right hypochondrium; but this nor colt 
nually, but at ditferent intervals, leſt they ſhould bring 
on Junker's Conlp. Med. p. 


. [ o 2 3 N tly 
ous, and inflammatory fever, in which nature frequent! 


ſtaſes of the blood in that viſcus. SY 
The hepatitis is diſtinguiſhed from all other tener i 
the ſeat of it in the liver, and by its being of al 8 Fu 
the moſt fatal. It differs however in degree, ere 
depending on a more ſuperficial, ſome on à deeper 
more internal inflammation of the liver. oy : Jaw 
Signs of it. This dangerous fever uſually 1 HH 
tient with a chillneſs, which laſts a 2 wer 
this is at length ſucceeded by a violent 8 11 
much more intenſe at ſome time than a ae per 
attended with an inſupportable thirſt. 1 0 | "bout the 
ceives a ſevere and heavy pain on the right 3 ſtaite 
ſeventh or eighth rib, and is aflifted with a u | 
neſs of the breaſt, and difliculty of 3 Arinbig 
extremities are very apt to become cold. rownels of the 
any thing they uſually belch, and the nal ouaſe' wot 
breaſt and difficulty of breathing 12 N are nauſeas 
tbis, though not tlie pain. Often alſo 1 is throw 
and reachings to vomit, and a bilious wh” are ver 
up, and ſometimes ſpaſtic motions of i other of tbele 
frequent and painful. | 
ſymptoms occur, as th nding this dile 
1 liver are affected. I e conti 


is dry, and not violent, 


but moderate, and eaſily ſtru - and thick of 
clammy, The urine for the firſt days N i ſc or 
and about the fourth day it uſually beß dimen Vo; 


H E P 


went, the remaining part of it being however ſtill tur- 
bid. the ſediment is mucous, and of a pale fleſh-colour 
has fo much the appearance of putrid matter, that 
f fa have ſuppoſed it to be ſuch 3 but theſe ſedi- 
ud and true pus are eabily diſtinguiſhed, as the pus 
always ſubſides immediately on making the water; 
but the other ſediment not till it has ſtood to be cold, 
and this ſediment becomes diſſolved and mixed again 
with the urine, if the veſſel contin it be ſet in hot 
water. This is one great proof of inflammation, An- 
other very peculiar ſymptom in this diſeaſe is, that the 
atient very frequently changes colour, being at times 
vale, and at times browniſh or yellowiſn; the yellow- 
neſs principally affecting the eyes and face. The ſymp- 
toms vary according to the degree of inflammation, and 
the particular part of the liver where it happens. The 
ain is ſometimes inconſiderable; but when the inflam- 
mation happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, 
it is more acute, the pulſe quicker, and the patient is 
often troubled with a dry cough, a hiccup, and a pain 
extending to the ſhoulder, with difficulty of lying on 
the leſt fide, &c. In caſes where the matter in the 
lirer comes to a ſuppuration, all the ſymptoms become 
more ſevere, the heat is greater, the reſpiration more 


dificult, and the anxieties and ſenſe of pain in the part, | 


and the coldneſs of the extremities, all become greater. 
Finally, the breaking of the tumor is known by a ſudden 
jemiſſion of the pain, with a terrible faintneſs and low- 
neſs of ſpirits, and a hectic ; and when the matter is diſ- 


charged into the cavity of the abdomen, it is known by 


the ſwelling of that part. | 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſes of the hepatitis are a 
plethora, and a derivation of blood into the liver, which 


there ſorms congeſtions and ſtaſes; a ſchirrus of the liver; 


violent ſhocks from ſtrong vomits, when the liver was 


before unſound ; ſtones obſtructing the courſe of the bile; 


drinking ſtrong wines and ſpirituous liquors ; uſing hot, 
ſpicy aliment  obſtinate hypochondriac affections, &c. 
This is brought on by violent motions of the body; ſuch 


2s running, dancing, leaping, and the like, and by en- 


deavouring to lift great weights; by ſuddenly cooling the 
body at times, when the blood is in a great heat; by 


_ raking aftringent medicines in inflammatory fevers, and 
by driving back the matter of cutaneous eruptions, ſuch 


as the St. Anthony's fire, and the like, into the blood; 
and finally, by applying cold external medicines to the 
region of the liver, or by cupping upon the part. 


Progueſties. The hepatitis is one of the moſt dangerous 


kinds of inflaramation ; and the deeper it lies the more 
obſtinate it is, and the more difficult to be diſcuſſed, and 
the more liable to corruption, which muſt occaſion im- 
mediate death, or elſe to maturating and breaking, which 
would be attended with no leſs danger, though not ſo 


ſudden. A vehement and unaccuſtomed commotion of 


the humours immediately at the beginning of this diſeaſe, 
is 2 bad omen. The more violently inflammatory fevers 


Attack perſons in the morning, and that without any par- 
ticular cauſe, the greater always is the danger. A con- 


Kant hiccupping, violent fever, and exceſſive thirſt, are 
bad ſymptoms. This diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſel- 


: dom mortal ; though the cure of it is very difficult, and 
manner of. going off very variable and uncertain. In 


lome caſes it goes off by regular diſcuſſion in a longer 


| time, ſometimes by copious hemorrhages of the noſe, | 


or by profaſe ſweats which come on, on the regular eri- 


tical days. Black matter, reſembling the rob of elder, | 
Whether diſcharged by vomit or ſtool, is a very bad 


omen, in this and all other inflammatory diſeaſes of this 


_ 4nd; but when voided by vomit, the danger is greater 


than when by ſtool. 


5 lethod of treatment. Bleeding is very proper in the be- 
imaing of the diſeaſe, and it will be often neceſlary to 


ct It; and after this the bowels are to be kept gently 
pen, not by ſtimulating purges, but by emollient glyf- 


ers, and the mildeſt and gentleſt cathartics. A decoc- 
ton of tamarin 


anſwer this pur 
ery valuable medicine giv 
i the intermediate hours t 
— take purified nitre, 

0 drams; crabs eyes, 


en ſeveral times a day; and 
he following powder 1s to be 
mw tartarum vitriolatum, each 
Ke and the jaw of a pike reduced to 
RS, _ lated with e of Aab four ſcru- 
mixed N 020 antimony, a dram. The doſe of this 
tion ee a ſcruple. When there is an inclina- 
lung wn it ought to be promoted by plenty of warm 
bile * of the temperature of the human blood. 
nec thoul b mes are given internally, the region of the 
phorateg I athed externally with ſpirit of wine cam- 
Very vio}. pregnated with ſaffron. If the diſeaſe is 
ent, a gentle anodyne may be mixed with one 


ite ; , 
only ere to be taken at night; but this muſt 
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ds, with a little honey or manna, will | 
poſe very well. The mixtura ſimplex is | 


Ne the diſcaſe is in its increaſe; and 
109. | | 


HEP 


above all things, reſt, moderate warmth, and a placid 
regimen, are to be obſerved, Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 
287. and Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 332, &c. Sce 
Livrs. | 1 

HEAT IT IS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome of the ancients to a ferrugineous ſtone of a yel- 
lowiſh red colour; others called a coarſe jaſper, and ſome 
a dirty kind of hyacinth, by this name: in ſhort, they 
ſeem to have called any thing heparitzs that was of a liver- 
colour. The ſtone moſt generally ſo called, however, 
ſeems to have been of the nature of ſome of our poor 
iron ores. | 

HEP A YOSCOPIA, "HTaT9TtoTI2, formed of fra p, liver, 
and ozor:w, I conſider, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divina- 
tion, wherein predictions were made by inſpecting the 
livers of animals. 

HErATOSCOPIA is alſo uſed as a general name for divina- 
tion by intrails. See an account of the ſymptoms of the 
liver, whence good or evil were foretold, in Potter's Ar- 
chæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 14. tom. i. p. 316. See Ex- 
TISPEX. . 

HEPATUS, in Jch!hyslogy, the name of a ſea-fiſh caught 
in the Mediterranean, and remarkable for its colour, 
which 1s that of the liver, from whence it has its name. 
It is of a broad flat ſhape, and has very prominent eyes, 
and a remarkably broad tail, in which near the baſis there 

is a large black ſpot; its teeth are round and large, and 
ſomewhat pointed; and it has only one back-fin, the an- 
terior rays of which are prickly, the hinder ones ſoft to 
the touch. Rondelet. De Piſc. lib. v. cap. 21. 

This name is given by Bellonius, Geſner, and others, to 
the fiſh more uſually called fachettas, and by ſome char 
nadella. | 


All theſe however are arbitrary and unexpreſſive names. 


Artedi has referred the fiſh to its proper genus, which is 
the LARUs, and calls it the labrus with the lower jaw 
longer than the upper, with a forked tail, and with black 
tranſverſe lines on the ſides. | | 
HEPHATSTIA, *Hgarrerty in 28 an Athenian feſ- 
tival in honour of Hęatgos, i. e. Vulcan; the chief ce- 
remony of which was a race with torches. For an ac- 
count of the ceremonies and games, on this occaſion, ſee 
\ Potter's Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 399. 
HEPHAESTTAS, in the //:itings of the Ancients, the name 
of a plaſter uſed among the ſurgeons to excite a cicatrix. 
It was principally compoſed of burnt earth, or of the 
tiles that had been long burnt in the kilns, reduced to 
powder. . | | | 
HEP, in the Materia Medica. See Hip. _ 
HEPHTHEMIMERIS, compoſed of , /even, iuiæus, 
half, and yep@», part, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a 
ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable ; that 
is, of ſeven half feet. | 8 | ET OY 
Such are molt of the verſes in Anacreon. 


OeN aeyer Ape Jas 
Oe 4% Ka | pora | den & c. 

And that of Ariſtophanes, in his Plutus : _ 
„„ Emcobs VnTPL Yotpore 5 


They are alſo called trimetri catalectibi. 


HEPHTHEMIMERIS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæ- 


ſura after the third foot; that is, on the ſeventh half-foot. 
It is a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in itſelf, 


muſt be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make 


it an hephthemimer:s. As in that verſe of Virgil: 


Ft furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia VIrtus. 


It may be added, that the cæſura is not to be on the fifth. 


foot, as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for 


an example: 3 / 
Ille latus nit eum melli fultus Hyacintho. 


This is not a hepththemimeris cxſura, but a henneami- 


meris, i. e. of nine half feet. 


HEPSETUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, 


called alſo ANGUELLA, and by ſome A THERINA. It is 
long, flender, and almoſt pellucid; its tail is forked, and 
its back variegated with black ſpots. It is caught on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas, and 
is of a delicate taſte, but very full of bones; whence it 
is not much valued. 


HEPTACHORD, of sv, /even, and Xopd'n, chord, in 


the Ancient Poetry. Heptachord verſes were thoſe ſung, 


or played, on ſeven chords; that is, in ſeven different 


notes, or tones; and, probably, on an inſtrument with 
| ſeven ſtrings. 


HEPTAGON, of sr, ſeptem, ſeven, and yoyte, angle, 


in Geometry, a figure conſiſting of ſeven ſides, and ſeven 
ngles. 1 
if 8 Gdes be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon. 
HeyTAGON, in Fortification, a place ſtrengthened with 
ſeven BAS Tloxs, for its defence, 
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HEPTAGONAL numbers, ate a ſort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the corre- 
ſponding arithmetical progreſſion is five. 1 
One property, among others, of theſe numbers, is, that 
if they be multiplied by 40, and 9 be added to the pro- 
duct, the ſum is always a ſquare NUMBER. 

HEPTAMERIS literally ſignifies a ſeventh part; being 
formed of the Greek sh,, even, and pep, part, or 
Horton. | | 
The word is uſed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of 
Acouſtics, for the ſeventh part of a MER1s 3 and, in his 
ſyſtem, for the forty-third part of the oCtave. 

HEPTAMERON, a term literally implying ſeven days; bes 
ing compounded of {nr7a, /even, and nucpa, db. 
Itis chiefly uſed as a title of certain books, containing 
the tranſactions of ſeven days. 

The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Francis I. 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious | 
piece, in the manner of Boccace's Decameton. | 

HEPT ANURIA, in Botany, the ſeventh claſs of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and ſeven male parts or 
ſtamina in each. 


The word is formed of the Greek 5774, ſeven, and amp, 


male. 
This claſs comprehends four orders; viz. monogynta, 
which includes three genera, viz. horſe-cheſnut, trien- 
talis, and diſandra; digynia, having one genus, viz. li- 
meum ; tetragynia, including one genus, VIZ. ſaururus 
and heptagynia, of which there is alſo one genus, viz. 
ſeptas. See Tab. I. Botany, Heptandria, and Tab. IV. 
Botany, Claſs VII. See FRUCTIFICATION. | 
HEPTANGULAR Ffgoure, in Geometry, a figure with ſeven 
angles, or ſeven ſides. | 
HEPTAPHARMACUM, a relaxing, ſuppurating, and in- 
carnatiug medicine, compoſed of ſeven ingredients. This 
is much talked of among the ancient writers in medicine. 
The ingredients were, ceruſs, wax, pitch, litharge, co- 
lophony, bull's fat, and frankincenſe. Tt is deſcribed by 
Actius in his Tetrab. Serm. 3. cap. 27. | 
HEPTAPLEURON, | Septinervia, having ſeven ribs; a 
word uſed in botany to expreſs a ſort of common plan- 
tain, every leaf of which has ſeven ribs belonging to it. 


HEPTARCHY, compounded of the Greek ere, heben, 


and 2pyn, Imperium, government, a government com- 
poſed of ſeven perſons; or a country governed by ſeven 
perſons, or divided iuto feven kingdoms. | 
The Saxon heptarchy included all England, which was 
cantoned out into ſeven petty independent kingdoms, 
peopled and governed by different clans and colonies 
viz. thoſe of Kent, the South Saxons, Weſt Saxons, 
Eaſt Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt Angles, and 
Mercia. The heptarchy was formed, by degrees, from 


the year 455, when firſt the kingdom of Kent was 


_ erected, and Hengiſt aſſumed the title of king of Kent 


immediately after the battle of Eglesford ; and it ter- | - 
minated in 827, or 828, when king Egbert reunited them | 
into one, made the heptarchy into a MONARCHY, and | 


aſſumed the title of king of England. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that though Egbert became monarch 
of England, he was not perfectly abſolute. The king- 
dom which he actually poſſeſſed conſiſted of the ancient 


x kingdoms of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, that had | 
been peopled by Saxons and Jutes. As for the other |. 


three kingdoms, whoſe inhabitants were Angles, he con- 
tented himſelf with preſerving the ſovereignty over them, 

' permitting them to be governed by kings, who were his 
vaſſals and tributaries, | | | 
The government of the heptarchy, reckoning from the 
founding of the kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the feven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, laſted two hundred and forty- 
three years; but if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their 


conquelts from the arrival of Hengiſt in 449 be added, | 


the heptarchy will be found to have laſted three hundred 
and ſeventy-eight years, from its commencement to its 
diſſolution. - The cauſes of the diſſolution of the heptar- 
chy were the great inequality among the ſeven kingdoms, 
three of which greatly ſurpaſſed the others in extent and 
power; the default of male heirs in the royal families of 


all the kingdoms, that of Weflex excepted ; and the con-. 


currence of various circumſtances which combined in 
the time of Egberr. 5 
HEPTATEUCH, in Matters of Literature, a volume, or 
work, conſiſting of ſeven books. | 
The word is compounded of cr, ſeven, and 7evyw, I 
do, I work ; whence TwYos, a work, book z and enm7a- 
ve, heptateuch, a work of ſeven parts, or ſeven dif- 
ferent works joined in one volume. | 
eptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the 
Old Teſtament; viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges; that is, the 
five books of Moſes called the Pentatech, and the two 
following ones, which are uſually joined therewith, 


HERACANTHA, in Botany, a term uſed hy ſo 
to expreſs the common wild carline-thi}. 

LINA. | Fo 

HERACLEON, in Botany, a name given by f 
Greek writers to the lithoſpermum, or 610 1 of the 

Was originally called the heracleon ſpore 35 ; WELT. It 

the herculcan-jeed, from the remarkable ry | 2 | 

ſeed ; but the latter word wa geg ele of the 
was dropped, and the / 

only preſerved. There is great reafon againſt ne 

word dioſpyros as a ſynonym for the gröhwell We the 

it is a name given by ſome of the Greeks to 2 

ferent kind of vegetable, a ſort of cherry. | 

xxvi. cap. 11. 

HERACLEONITES, ancient heretics of 
Gnoſtics z thus called from their leader, 
St. Epiphanius, Her. 36 is very ample on this heref, 
He repreſents Heracleon as one who had refory.. :: 
theology of the Gnoſtics in many points; © Ping ting 
bottom, he had retained the principal articles Fc . 
He reſined on the ordinary interpretations of abu 
of texts of Scripture; and even altered the words ar 
ſome, to make them confiſt with his own notions pk 

a n. 
He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds; the one 0; 
the other corruptible; and reftraincd the word - 
all things, to this laſt. He held, that the Word 
create the world immediately, and of himfelf; 
that he gave occaſion to the demiurgos to do 15 
The Her acleonites, after the example of their maſter an- 
nulled all the ancient prophecies; holding that 8t John 
was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed oat the 
Meſſiah; but that the prophecies were only empiy bnd 
and fignified nothing. They held themſelves ſuperlor 
in point of knowlege, to the apoſtles; and, on that for. 
ing, dared to advance the moſt extravagant Paradoxes 
on pretence of explaining. Scripture in a ſublime, te. 
vated manner. They weie fo fond of theſe myPtc jp. 
terpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that wa; 
himfelf, was obliged to reproach Heracicon with h 
abuſing Scripture by that means. 25 | 

HERACLEUM, in Botany. See Cow Pansvrey 

HER ACLEUS bis, in the Natural Hiftery of the Ancicn!s, 
a name by which many have called the Joadftone. Thi: 
was the name given to it by the ancient Greeks fro: 
Heraclea, a city of Lydia, near which it afed to be found; 
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_ orthography of the word, as to call it ee Ai as 
if it had been named from Hercules. e 

Ihe after- ages of the Greeks called it alſo magne?:s l-, 
but this was a name by no means applied to it in the 
earlier times, but then was uſed to expreſs a very different 
ſubſtance, a white filvery-looking ſtone, which had 0 
power of attraction, but was turned into beautiful ve 
{els for the uſe of the table; and the not attending to tie 
ages in which the authors lived who ute the word mar 
nctis, has been the occaſion of great errors in their con. 


a few ages, the ſame word became the name of two very 
different things. Hill's Theoph. p. 79. See 5841 Tis, 
HER ACLIA, *"Hpauxcza, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival 
celebrated every fiſth year in honour of Hercules. 

The Thiſbians and Thebans in Bœotia obſerved a ſolemn 

feſtival in honour of Hercules, ſurnamed Mir, becauie 
apples were offered to him. Beſides tneſe there ver 

other feſtivals kept in honour of Hercules; for a de 

ſcription of all which, ſee Potter's Archzol, Grzc. 10 

ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 398, ſeq. 5 
HERACLID AE, in Antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercule, 

vhom the Greeks called *Hpaxans Heracles, from Hee 
Juno, and Ae, glory, on account of the glory ade: 
quired by executing what Juno induced him to unde! 
take: 5 RR i Tos 
The Heraclide were expelled from Pcloponnelus ho 
riſtheus, king of Mycenæ, after the death of Herün 
HERACLI D, return , the, into Peloponneſus, 15 à ce. 
brated epocha in the ancient chronology: 
The time of this return is differently al 
authors miſtake the divers attempts which 


| £ Wt was twenty 
return, for the return itſelf. The firſt attempt & 5 
75 the ſccond was 5 bun 


taking of 2/9" 
; at leaſt, accote- 


+ 

. . — t WO. abs 

ing to Petavius, who mentions only theſe xn 90; 
b ix. cap. ©: 1 


Temp. p. 1. lib. i. cap. 12. and Dot. li 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; * 5 
fifty years latec than Petavius; vIZ- aan ee Which 
taking of Troy. He ſays nothing of the 0 00 kind 
was unfortunate, like the firſt 3 but he place? 

in the ſame year with Petavius. tations in tie 
As it occaſioned many changes and w_ or pecſle 
affairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce ? 4a 5 of the 
but were turned upſide down thereby» 11 rofane hil- 
Heraclide is the epocha of the beginning orf en: 


gned; beeauie 
they made de 


: 2 


but ſubſequent writers ſo far erred from the origin and 


mentators, who did not conſider that in the ſucceiton g 
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H E R 


all the time that preceded it is reputed fabulous. 


tory 5 © Calliſthenes, and Theo- 
Ephorus, Cumanus, Ca , 

According begin their hiſtories from hence. See 

eben an Principles of CHRONOLOGY: 


* 


HER ACLITISM, in Antiquity, denotes the philoſophy of 


countrymen, and betook himſelf to a private life, and 
Irving in the mountains, ſubſiſted on graſs and herbs. 
His writings were compriſed in a treatiſe, which, accord- 
ing to Laertius, contained a continued diſcourſe on na- 
ture, and was divided into three books; one, concern- 
ing the univerſe; the ſecond, concerning politics z and 
the third, of theology. This book he depoſited in the 
temple of Diana; and it 1s ſaid, that he affeCted to write 


oblcurely, leſt it ſhould be read by the . and be- 
| rine of his 


come contemptible. 'The fundamental do 
philoſophy was, that fire is the principle of all things; 


and the ancient philoſophers have collected and preſerved | 


aamitable apophthegms of this philoſopher. 


HTR A, Heat, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated at 


Argos in honour of Juno, called in Greek ypy. See a 
deſcription of the ceremonies attending this ſolemnity, 
in Potter's Archæal. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p · 


97 4 : | 5 | 
Ther was another feſtival of this name, celebrated every 
fifth year in Elis, where fixteen matrons were appointed | 


to weave a garment for the goddeſs. 


There were other ſolemnitics of this nature. See Potter, | 


loc. cit. ſeq. | 


HERALD, an officer of arms, anciently in great repute, 


and pofſeſled of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, 
2nd privileges, | 1 | 


The word herald, according to Du-Cange, comes from | 
the Saxon here, or German hcer, army, and ald, ſervant ; | 
becauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have | 
the two words ſignify champion of the army; in alluſion | 
to their office of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, | 


Ke. Du-Cange adds, that they were called clarigarli, 


as well as heralds. Borel derives the word from the La- | 
tin herus, maſter 3 q. d. one coming from his maſter; | 


others from herhaut 3 q. d. high lord; others from herold, 
which is the ſame with dominus veteranus; and others, 


kſtly, from heer, maſter, or army; and Hola, q. d. bound 


2 his lord, or the army. 


ſented, by Homer, as herald of the Greeks, who had a 


rice louder than fifty men together. The Greeks called | 


them unpures, and cpnroprazues 3 and the Romans, e- 


0 U 
cats. 


The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to de- 
cide whether a war were juſt or unjuſt; and to prevent | 


its coming to open hoſtilities, till all means had been at- 


dempted for deciding the difference in a pacific way. 
Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denomi- | 


nated dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes; 
as kings at arms, to kings. Ee : 


In England we have fix heralds ; viz. . Richmond ; 2. 


Iancaſter; + Cheſter; 4. Windſor; 5. Somerſet ; 6. | 
o which may be added three heralds extraordi- | 
mary; Viz. Arundel, Norfolk, and Mowbray. Their 


York. To 


= s, to wait at court, to order and attend public 
wemnities, as coronations, inſtallations, &c. to proclaim 


Var and peace, to look to the regulation of the bearings 


0 arms, and to ſearch pedigrees, &c. under the autho- 
"ity of the earl marſhal and his deputy. 


#2, ys formerly created and chriſtened by the king; 


dave them their herald's n 
earl marſhal, 


ver 11 ' 
ax ald, without having been ſeven years POURSUIVANT 
or could they quit th 


made KING at arms, 


el * . : . 
out e employment was, to compoſe, or make 
n coats of arms, genealogies, and titles, of the nobi- 


iy. Th ey we . 
cre the ſuperinte 1 -xn1loi 
and the confervar. perintendents of military exploits, 


anght to take away the 


reaſon, &c. deſerved to 
Million to ex 


the nobles, 
{OM juſts, 
correcting 


ame: now 1t is done by the 


arms of ſuch as, for cowardice, 
{ be degraded. They had a com- 
anune and correct the vices and diſorders of 
and, on ſuch occaſions, to exclude them 
tournaments, &c. to them belonged alto, the 
crowns, EE ee and abuſes relating to 
wk copnizance* = 3, creſts, ſupporters, &c. They 
With relpe&t to he all differences among the nobles, 
lies, prcceden eir bearings, the antiquity of their fa- 
countries to 3 & c. They went into the ſeveral 
odilityp; ang 8 into the grounds and pretenſions of 
*Mmang all th a right to open all libraries, and to 
che ancient Charters and inſtruments in the 


The origin of heralds is very ancient. Stentor is repre- | 


owly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, | 
They could not arrive at the dignity of | 


e function of herald, but to be | 


rvators of the honours of war. They had 


archives to be ſhewn them; they had admiſſion into all 
foreign courts, where they were commiſſioned to pro- 
claim war and peace; and their perſons were held ſacred 
as thoſe of ambaſſadors. To them it belonged to make 
publication of juſts and tournaments; to call the people 


to them; to ſignify the cartels; to mark the ground, liſt, 
or place of duel; to ſee fair play obſerved; and to di- 


vide the ſun between the two parties. In the army, they 


advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the day of battle, 
and aſſiſted therein before the ſtandard retiting, after 
the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to ob- 
ſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful report 
thereof to the king. They alſo numbered the dead, re- 
lieved the enſigns, re-demanded priſoners, ſummoned 
places to furrender, and in capitulations walked before 
the governor of the place, to ſecure and warrant his per- 
fon. They were the principal arbitrators of the diſtri- 
bution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and of military 
rewards. They publiſhed victorics, and gave notifica- 
tions thereof to foreign courts. They convened the 
eſtates of the kingdom, aſſiſtzd at royal mariages, and 
frequently made the ſirſt demand; they alſo officiated at 
ſolemn fealts, &c. | . 

The modern heralds, i.e, thoſe we properly call heralds, 
have loſt a good deal of the diſtinction and office of che 
ancient ones, What relates to the making out arms, the 


rectifying of abuſes therein, &. is chietly committed to 


the kings at arms. And in the army, drums ani tunm- 
pets have ſucceeded to the functions of heralds, being 
ſent by the generals on the ſame errands; and on that 
account enjoying the ſame rights and privileges. Ther 
perſons are under the protection of the law of nations, 
when they bear the marks of their offices publicly, 1. e. 
the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum; 
in the ſame manner as the Herald his coat. 


The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four pour- 


ſuivants, are a COLLEGE, or corporation; erected into 
ſuch by charter of Richard III. who granted them di- 
vers privileges, as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and ail 


troubleſome offices. Clarencieux and Norroy king at 


arms are alſo called provincial heralds. = 


HER ALDRY, the art of armoury and blazoning, or the 
knowlege of what relates to the bearing of arms, and 


the laws and regulations thereof. Sec ArMs, BLa- 


ZONING, &c. 


It is an eſtabliſhed rule among the heralds, that in bla- 
zoning, animals are always to be interpreted in the belt 
ſenſe ; that is, according to their moſt noble and gene- 
rous qualities, and ſo as may redound molt to the ho- 


nour of the bearers. EE | 
Thus the fox, being repeated witty, and withal given to 


filching for his prey; if this be the charge of an efcutch= 


eon, we are to conceive the quality repreſented to be his 


wit and cunning, not his theft. | 


Guillim adds, that all ſavage beaſts are to be figured in 
their fierceſt action; as, a lion erected, his mouth wide 
open, his claws extended, &c. thus formed, he is ſaid 
to be rampant. ' A leopard or wolf is to be pourtrayed 
going, as it were, pedetentim 3 which form of action, 


faith Chaſfanæus, fits their natural diſpoſition, and is 


termed paſſant. The gentler kinds are to be ſet forth in 


their nobleſt and moſt advantageous action; as, a horſe 
running or vaulting, a grey-hound courſing, a deer trip- 


ping, a lamb going with ſmooth and eaſy pace, &c. 


Every animal is to be moving or looking to the right ſide 


of the ſhield; and it is a general rule, that the right foot 


be placed foremoſt, becauſe the right ſide is reckoned the 


beginning of motion: add, that the upper part is nobler 


than the lower; fo that things conſtrained either to loox 


up or down, ought rather to be deſigned looking up- 
wards. It muſt be noted, that notwithſtanding theſe 
ſolemn precepts of Guillim, and the other maſters of 
armoury, we find by experience, that there are hons 


paſlant, couchant, and dormant, as well as rampant, and 
that molt animals in arms look down, and not up. - 
Birds are cfleemed a more honourable bearing than fiſh 3 


and wild and ravenous birds than tame ones. | 
Birds, according to Leigh, are to be numbered as far 
as ten; according to Chatlanzeus, to ſixteen; after which 
they are to be blazoned without number. When their 
bills and ſect are of a different colour from the reſt, they 
are {aid to be membered, | 
Birds of prey are more properly ſaid to be armed. 
Birds borne ot their natural colour are to be blazoned by 
proper, without mention of the colour. In the blazon- 
ing of fowls much exerciſed in ſlight, if the wings be 
not diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne cloſe; e. gr. he 
beareth an eagle, a hawk, or a ſwallow, c/o/ſe. In the 
general, wherever a 6114 is found in any action or poſture, 
to which nature does not ordinarily incline it, ſuch action 
or poſture is to be named, otherwiſe not. Coats, Her. 
Dict. p. 53. 
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HER 


Fi/h are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat armour 
than beaſts and fowls, as being - poſterior thereto in the 
order of creation ; but they ſometimes become ſo digni- 
fied by the perſons or families who bear them, as to be 
preferable to many birds and beaſts. | 
Fi/h are borne different ways; upright, embowed, ex- 
tended, endorſed, ſurmounted of each other, fretted, 
triangled, &c. 5 
All F:/þ borne feeding ſhould be termed devouring. 
Thoſe borne directly upright ſhould be termed HAURI- 
ANT. 
And thoſe borne traverſe the eſcutcheon, azant. 

Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the mar- 
ſhalling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ce- 
remonies at coronations, inſtalments, creations of peers, 
funerals, nuptials, &c. 

HERB, a name common to all plants whoſe ſtalks or ſtems 

die away every year, after their ſeed is become ripe. 
The word is formed of the Latin Herba, which ſome de- 

rive from arvum, field; others from the Greek gepCery, 
paſcere, to feed, of gepen, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, 
the Latins formed pherba; and of ferba, herba, after the 


manner of the Spaniards, who always change the F at | 


the beginning of a word into h. | 
There are ſome herbs whole root periſhes with the ſtem ; 
and others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral 
years. Ls 
Of the former, 
year, and after they have caſt their ſeed die away, are 
called annuals : ſuch are wheat, rye, &. _ | 
Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, 
or even the third year, and then periſh, are called en- 
nials and triennals : 
ſome others. : 
Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have ſhed 
their ſeed, are called perennials : ſuch are mint, &c. 
Of theſe, ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and 
are called ever-greens; as the aſarabacca, &c. See EVER“ 
 _ GREENS, 85 | | 
The reſt loſe their leaves, a 
year; as colts-foot, &c. 
Herbs are alſo diſtin 
and medicinal herbs. 
HerBs, ſallet. See SALLE T. 
 HERBs, medicinal. See SIMPLE. | 
Her n-bane, in Botany. See Broom RAPE, 
HeRB-bane, great purple. See LATHRAA, 
HeRB, St. Bartholomew's. See HOLLY. | 
HeRB bennct, herb bleſſed, or avens, geum, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the zcoſandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are 


nd continue bare part of the 


guiſhed into +: 


theſe : the flower has five roundiſh petals, which are | 


narrow at their baſe, where they are inſerted in the em- 
palement, and a great number of awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 


which are of the length of the empalement, into which | 


they are inſerted; in the center of the flower is ſituated 

a great number of germina collected into a head, which 
become ſo many flat hairy ſeeds, with the ſtyle, which is 
bent like a knee, adhering to them. Miller enumerates 

_ fix ſpecies. | „„ „ 
The common ſort grows plentifully by the ſides of hedges 
and in woods, in moſt parts of England, ſo is rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens. This ſtands in the lift of medicinal 
plants; the root is the part uſed, and is eſteemed cephalic 
and alexipharmic. It is manifeſt] 
| 1 is uſeful in all fluxes, &c. 


ERB Chriſtopher, aftza, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria monogynia claſs. Its charaQters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is compoſed of four roundiſh 
concave leaves, which fall off; the flower has four petals 
which drop off, a great number of ſtamina, and an oval 
germen with one ſtigma, which becomes a ſmooth oval 
\ berry, including ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. Miller. | „ | 
In the opinion of all botaniſts this is a very poiſonous | 
plant; but Pliny ſays, it may be given in the quantity of 
an acetabulum, that is, half a quarter of a pint, in in- 
ternal diſorders of women; which ſeems to argue ſome 
miſtake. James. 

. HeRB Gerard, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to a di- 
ſtinct genus of plants, otherwiſe called ANGELICA ; but 
more commonly to the wild angelica, called alſo x 6G 0- 
PODIUM, | 

HERB VF grace, a name by which ſome call RUE, 

HERB maſtick. See SAVORY, | 

Hers Paris. See Paris. 

HeRB Robert, a name ſometimes uſed for the GER antum, 
or crane's bill. 

HERB trefc:l, in Botany. See TREFOIL. 

HERB 7rinity, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to the 
VIOLET. | 


HERB rue. love, the name by which the herb paris is ſome- 


thoſe which come to maturity the firſt | 


ſuch are the garden angelica, and | 
| 
| 


9 oo ( 
tchen or ſallet-herbs, | 


1 


|HERBAL is alſo uſed for a ſet or collection of ſpecimens 


y of a binding nature, | 
1 I Io herbalizeor Herbarixe, 


H E R 


HEeRP two-pence, the name of a diſtin 
called othe 
STRIFE, 
HERB w/low, or willow herb, a nam 
two or three diſtinct genuſes of . given tg | 
Purple LoosE-/trife, and Herb WilLow os. i, 
HERBA lucts, in Botany, a name by which f 
have called the chelidonium majus or great * 
HERBA re{/a, in Botany, a name given y 1 1 
a plant uſed by the dyers in making their ello ris 
and by the women in tinging their hate 3 
was the favourite colour of ancient times 
ſome called robia herba. It was from this f 
the word 1bia, which Ggnifies madder, 3 
| alſo in the dying trade, ſuppoſed to be th 
but all the accounts we have of ther 


genuz 


rwiſe machia or nummularia, $e of Plants, 


- Looks. 


thors 
AND1xe 


ona lutea herba, bus 
8 time te, 
n both places in 
jutum haq tt, 
this ſuffice!) 
tioned, 


root and ij. 
RY 21 
a name uſed by ſome writer 


HERBAGE, a collect 
of herbs, 
What makes the principal difference in the poo 
butters and 5 is the difference of 3 os f 
Hes RACE, in Law, ſignifies the green paſture or fruits 6 
the earth, provided by nature for the food of cattle, 
HERBAGE is alſo uſed for a liberty which a man hath 99 
feed his cattle in another man's ground; as, in the ſores; 
HERBAL, a book which treats of plants, or deſcribes the 
figure, genus, ſpecies, properties, virtues, &c. of herh; 
trees, ſeeds, plants, &c. CE WE er 
Such are Gerard's Herbal, Parkinſon's Herbal, Ke. 


ive name, comprehending all kindz 


the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved in the 
leaves of a book, called alſo a HoxTus Siccvs. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a methol 
deſcribed for preſerving ſpecimens for fuch a }er, 
The flowers, leaves, &c. gathered perfectly ripe, and 
in their true colours, are to be ſpread on whity-brown 
paper, with the parts all diſplayed as diltinCtly as may 
be. If the ſtem, or body of the flower, &c. be thick, 
| one half is to be pared away to make it lie flat. Over 
theſe is to be ſpread another paper; and the whole ic b 
be put between two iron plates, ſcrewed tight together 
and thus baked in an oven for two hours. When taken 
out, waſh the plants over with a mixture of brandy ans 
aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry, Lal 
lick over the back ſides with a bruth dipped in a diffolus 
tion of gum tragacanth, to make them {tick ; and la 
them in the paper book, where they will lie faſt, aud d. 
ways look freſh, VV 
HERB ALIS T, or HerBoR1sT, a perſon Kilful in plants; 
the ſame with botaniſt. | | 


is to go into the fields in ft 
of different or new herbs or plants. SY 
HERBE, in the French Academics, a reward, or ſome 8 
ſtuff given to a horſe that has worked well in the mange 
HERBENGER, or HaR RING ER. See HARBINGER: : 
HERBER, in the Manege, is uſed by farriers to ne 
application for ſome diſeaſes in horſes, particularly 0 - 
| f ly of a piece of be 
head and the anticor. It conſiſts only of a PIE! | the 
lebore-root, which, being put into the middle 0 
horſe's counter, makes it ſwell and ſuppurate. _ 
HER BID we/tes, green habits. See opens _—_ 
HERBIVOROUS, an epithet given to now of 7 
which feed only on vegetables, to diſtinguiſh the 
the carnivorous, or ſuch as feed on fleſh. 
HERBOSUM marmoer, the name of a ſpec eds and 
much eſteemed and uſed by the ancient acer . 
ſtatuaries. It was of a beautiful green _ : 
always with it ſome caſt of yellow. It wo dee 
quarries of Taigetum, but was eſteemed by t * the bla 
the ſame in all reſpects, except colour, n thence 
marble dug at Tænarus in Lacedzmonis, * 
called the Tænarian marble. & which forme 
HERCINIAN fore/t, in Geography, a fofeC te eporel, 
extended over the face of Germany; MT, 
to be nine days journey in length, 
It is now cut down in many places, e 
into woods which go by particular names? 


ies of malle, 


U 


times called. 1 


7 ; 


foreſt, which ſeparates Alſace from Swabia j 


H E R 5 H E R 


In Franconia ; the Spiſſard, on the Main; the Thurin-! d 
get, in Thuringia; Heſerwald, in the duchy of Cleves; | 5 | = 
the Bohemerwald, which encompaſſes Bohemia, and was Names and ſituations of the g Longit, | Latitude. os 

in the middle ages called Hercinia ſylva ; and the Hartz, ars, 9 5 

in Lunenburgh. A i 3 oy „ 85 
HERCULANEUNM is the name of an ancient city of Cam- | 3 39 59.47 58 30 

ania, in Italy, which was deſtroyed by an eruption of In the left fide | 4 26 1947 40 50 

Veſuvius in the firſt year of the empire of Titus, or the North of the laſt in the leſi thigh 4 j . — 75 56 s 


-gth of the Chriſtian æra, and lately rendered famous 
on account of the curious monuments of antiquity dif. 


6 

6 

3 

6 
FR 9 15 50135 26 50j 6 
covered in its ruins ; an account of which has been pub- | In the top of the Ich thigh | 4 27 $5151 $4 356 
| | | | 6 
6 
3 
+ 
6 
4 


Jiſhed by order of the king of Naples, in a work of ſix 16 40/7 11 37 


volumes folio. | ES. 
The epocha of the foundation of Herculaneum is un- | In the head @| 11 3 55 5 is 
known ; Dionyßus Halicarnaſſenſis conjectures, that it | In the left ſhoulder 9 10 23 30/47 43 45 
may be referred to ſixty years before the war of Troy, | 05. 
or about 1342 years before Chriſt, and therefore that it ann d 
laſted about 1400 years. . T 7 41 12159 35 30 z. 
HERCULANIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- *1..1-9::34 22145 59 245 
thors have called the verbena or VERVAIN. *| | 3 35 zoj00 4 3514-5 
HERCULES, F,, in Aſtronomy, one of the conſtel- 5 ʒ:i;;; 33-4974, 
latiens of the northern hemiſphere. | | 2s 115 84% 32 30 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Hercules, in Ptolemy's ca- 3 lis 7 1055 + 35 8 
talogue, are 293 in Tycho's, 28; in the Britannic cata- | | 13 8 3 40 4 29 6 
logue, 113. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ke.. | „ 6 17 4899 2 ö 6 
whereof are as follow: : | Ie ju 2460 10 4c 4 
| ty | 75. | . 
© | | | [Z | | | 'S In the left arm | | A ts 31 28049 20 16 1˙6 
Names and fituations of the | 7. 73 | Longit. | Latitude. 8 In the left ſoot „ 21 53½/7 14 300 
ars. A- 5 = | 5 36 47]51 38 40[6.7 
| | JJ 5 A494 7 57 3014738: „ 6 
In the right leg Im 4% 7160 15 500 6 | 12 39 670 33 13] 4 
| X 3 52 38[6r - 5 211 6. 80. | 
22 32 54/24 32 30 [TE 0009-34. 0} 4 
| 4 45 22[60 39 5of 6 7.3 19 1671 48 46] 6 
"| |'9 19 307 36 43 1 % 07.5% 13] 7 
C  Intheanter. part of he left U,. |'9 57 29197 42 56] 5 
South, of the 2 under right knee| v + 2 40064 22 3o] 5 [ the anter. part of the left tibial , | 's 31 19 18 494 
In the bend of the right arm |, 2 21 2637 14 57 5 . | 
TS 8 2 31 07 26 4616 | In the bend of the left arm f go 54 26/51 12 3804 
141 12 Olz 2 3 | | 21 40 10/449 4 cl 6 
„ | [zo 23 23 45 43 47) 5 | li dhe left oor |=] [29 29 zoſ71 49 2 6. 
CCC DRE Rs 4 0 45149 31 4% 
North, of the 2 under right kneeſ e 7 18 26063 49 36 6 F| 22 45 51163 28 zo 6 
| | 5 * 7 25 38 1328 37 50 & * T the le; 90. | | RE 
"4 51 30132 12 55.6 | 7 the left knee | 9] |*4 5 $0j60 43 40 4 
1 8 51 3c(62 56 30% In the eft wriſt 5| [24 48 4952 43 504 
| | 2d of Hevelius's Cerberus os 25 36 O 12 58 
25 9 50032 10 29 ö | © | 5 30 37[4 585 
15. ons OE SO 8 5 % 49 15) 5 
2 1 34/39 22 420 6 ; 95 F112 5306 +36 : 
$180 23 3 . 
5 4 5 4 n 15 4th of ditto 26 21 colq44 18 54 c 
3 21 38 13146 25 222 666 | 20 32 16/46 24 485.0 
uin the right arm [7] [451 3½0 2 6 ; 7 35 24/45 41 24 
20. =o 1585 U - 13 797% 1 32 
NOD | of [28 26 42 | "Ie 28 20 2849 O, 6 
In the right knee _ 10 4 +3 66 5 2 : | ioo. 5 F 1 9 ö | 
wh [27 15 2135 12 43 6 28 28 3614 17 04 
3 18 51 $2157 53 10 5 E1 28 20 13/52 13 35| 4. 
h 25. . A o 2 5854 50 304.5 
3 2 1 422 8 a 5 | 147 25147 49 30 
In the armpit of the right ſhould.] 2 26 4 46 oy - 4 * 105. : FD , 
| VVV 2 22 365 20 65.6 
ee 5: 37183-1464] -- [1] #33053 13-26 4 
h 5 6 l 8 3 = 2 13 10 
30. F e 55| 4 
| 22 58 10 54 30 327 5 9 27 37143 27 544.5 
24 53 27/51 41 3716 148. 5 „ 
: . %% 22 % l e 80 
7, a K | | ti. 22 1 2 4 + 
Northern In oth thigh : 5 m 18 55 30 bo It be p | 13 45 17 25 16 20 
| 3 28 50.6 9 17] 6 |Hercurss, in Mythology, a celebrated hero of antiquity, 
3 29 16[26 10 57] 6 who, on account of his ſingular exploits, wag deiſied by 
8 bee 46 f 56 6 the Pagans. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of Jupiter 
An the righ 84 m 28 46 42148 35 12 5 d A] "the wif f "ep o 2 Pite 
git lide Itt-lae7 # ace 2 and Alemene, the wi e of Amphitrion, king of Thebes. 
40. . | 3 7 15] 3 Herodotus fixes his birth a hundred years before the 
214 24 2228 12 57] 6 Ne of Troy by the Greeks, or about the year 1382 
| | [M's 2 496g 34 ﬆ'£ ctore the commencement of the Chriſtian ra. The 
la he top 3 iſe] 2 4/36 41 20j5.6 adventures for which he was celebrated may be diſtributed 
Suat thigh „en 24 22 8050 7 47] 3 into three claſſes: to the firſt claſs we may refer his 
5 I7 589 27 435 ſtrangling the two ſerpents which were ſent to deſtro 
45. | him in his cradle, and his killing a large lion near his 
„ 28 15ſ6o 8 42 7 native city Thebes. The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe 
445 41 8029 31 45 5 exploits which have been commonly called his twelve 
P 85 2875 54 96 labours: theſe he undertook by order of Euryſtheus, in 
0 % 3 27 4 » 6 conſequence of the fatality of his birth, and of a decree 
30. I 35: 4 5 of the Delphian oracle, as ſome ſay, for expiating his 
5 45 . al crime of killing the three children which he had by his 
m]22 22 4367 26 190.6 wife Megara, the daughter of Creon, and in order to 
111 8 22055 46 of 5 acquire immortality : the firſt of theſe was his engage- 
n 1440 46 35 ment with the Cleonæan lion; the ſecond, his conqueſt 
bs, | | 5 39 640 45 2 N 5 of the hydra; the third, his deſtruction of the Eryman- 
| | | thian boar; the fourth, his killing of the wild ſtag; the 
Ver. II. Niza - hfth, his ſhooting the llying birds called ſtymphalides; 
7 | | 11 M the 


perides. 


It is obſerved, that there are none, even of the twelve 


of him, he is formed, by the breadth of his ſhoulders, 
the ſpaciouſneſs of his cheſt, the largeneſs of his ſize, 


tions we perceive, that he, who conquered all difficulties, 


altars in the principal cities of Greece, is fixed by Thra- 


reverſe is marked with the figure of the nine Muſes, with 


r oooh: 1 
 HercULEs's allheal. See GIN SEN G, Cow PARSNEP, and | 
 WouNnpD-wort. „„ | TY 
HrrcuLEs's club. See'TooTH-achetree. Vf. 
; HERCULEUS morbus, in Medicine, the EPILEPSY; thus | 
gcaulled from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty | 


for companies of divers kinds of game. We ſay a herd 
of harts and bucks, a bevy of roes, a rout of wolves, a 


HERDEWICH, HER DE wic, or HerDEwrcn, in our 


HERDING, among Sportſmen, is the reverſe of BREAK- 
| HEREBODE, the king's edict, anciently iſſued to com- 
mand his ſubjeCts into the field. © — 


 HEREDITAMENTS, in Law, are ſuch immoveable things 


Hlereditaments is a word of large extent, and is much 


H 


_—_ 
_ HERD, among Hunters, a company 


the Gxth, his cleanſing Augæas's ſtables ; the ſeventh and | 
eighth, his deſtroying the bull, and Diomed, the barba- 
rous tyrant of Thrace, with his horſes ; the ninth labour 
is his combat with Geryon, who is generally repreſented 
with three bodies; the tenth, his conqueſt of the Ama- 
zon; the eleventh, his dragging Cerberus up from the 
infernal regions; and the laſt is his killing the ſerpent, 
and gaining the golden fruit in the gardens of the Heſ- 

T he third claſs of Hercules's exploits were thoſe 
which he voluntarily undertook ; the chief of which are 
his combat with the giant Antæus, whereby he freed 
Africa from this deſtroyer, and his killing Cacus, the 
notorious robber of Italy. Theſe ſeveral adventures are 
repreſented and deſcribed both by the ancient ſtatuaries 
and poets. 


great gods of antiquity, that have ſo many ancient mo- 
numents relating to them as Hercules. The famous 
ſtatue of Hercules, in the Farneſe palace at Rome, is well 
known to the connoiſſeurs : this repreſents him, reſting 
after the laſt of his twelve labours above recited, leaning 
on his club, and holding the apples of the Heſperides 
in his hand. In this ſtatue, as in all the other figures 


and the firmneſs of his muſcles, to expreſs ſtrength and 
a capacity of enduring great fatigue, which conſtituted 
the chief idea of virtue among the ancient heathens. 
His other attributes are his lion's ſkin, his club, and his 
bow. | 

Hercules is repreſented by the ancients as an exemplar 
of virtue; however, the Hercules bibax, or drunken Her- 
cules is no uncommon figure, and his amours are de- 
ſcribed both by the poets and artiſts. 'Thus, the Cupids 
are made to take away his club, and he is exhibited in 
the poſture of bending under a little boy ; by which ac- 


was a ſlave to love. The chief ſcene of his effeminacies 
was in Aſia, whilſt he lived with Omphale, queen of 


Lydia ; and at length, viz. in the forty-ninth year of his | 


life, he fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of his wife Deja- 
nire, who, dreading the influence of his paſſion for 
Tole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia, poi- 
ſoned his robe, ſo that he died in great agonies on mount 
Oeta. Ovid repreſents him as preparing his own funeral 
B. and laying himſelf upon it with great compoſure. 
et. ix. ver. 238. | | 


eſtabliſhment of bis 


The apotheoſis of Hercules, or the 


2 twenty-nine years before the taking of Troy. 


He is 
repreſented on medals with a lyre in his hand; and the 


their proper ſymbols. Encyclopedie, and Spence's Poly- 


| or aſſemblage of black 
or fallow beaſts, in contradiſtinction to flock. | 
In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed 


richeſs of martens, &c. See HUNTING. 
Ancient Law-books, a 
bandry. 

Et unam herdewycham 
Angl. 


grange or place for cattle aud huſ- 


apud Hethcotum in peco, &c. Mon. | 
ING herd. 


The word is formed of the Saxon, here, army, and bode, 
meſſenger. | | 


as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs by way of 
inheritance z or which, not being otherwiſe bequeathed, 
do naturally and of courſe deſcend to him who is next 
heir of blood, and fall not to the executor or adminiſtra- 
tor as chattels do. 


uſed in conveyances; for by the grant of hereditaments, 
iſles, ſeigniories, manors, houſes, and lands of all ſorts, | 
charters, rents, ſervices, advowſons, conveyances, and 
whatever may be inherited, will paſs. 


EREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, or 


Hercules has been particularly honoured by the Greeks | 
under the name of Mu ſagetes, the conductor of the Muſes, 
and at Rome under that of Hercules Muſarum. 


_ —— = — — I —— — 2 2 
—— —U— — —_ — - — rr . 


HEkEDITARY is alſo applied to offices 


HEREDITARY 1s alſo applied ſiguratively to good or exil 


HEREDITARY right denotes a right or privilege, in virtue 


HERE GELD, in our Old Writers, a tribute or tax levied 
HERESIARCH, arch-heretic, the founder or inventor ot 


HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtin 


and inſtruction, and when he gives every thing urged 


by choice, agreeably to the etymology of the word. A 


| The word is formed of the Greek a1p:ots, from aigew, / 
_ chuſe, which, among the ancients, had nothing of that 
odious ſignification attached to it by eccleſiaſtical writers 
of later times, It only ſignified a peculiar opinion, dog- 
ma, or left. : „ . 
In this ſenſe they ſaid, the Here of the Sioics, of the 


or hereſy of the Sadduces, of the. 
_ zarenes, &c. See Acts v. 17. ch. xv. 5. ch. XII. 5 C0 
xXxvi. | 


The ſtatute 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15. declares thoſe to be 


hereſy, 


upon mere ſuſpicion, 


HER 


belonging thereto by right of ſucceſſion, 
heir. 

Of monarchies, ſome are hereditary, © 
hereditary monarchies, ſome 8 e of 
male, as in France ; others to the next of bl e heirs. 
ther male or female, as in England, Spain "4g, Whe. 
The dominions of the emperor are diſtin aiſhed ; 
reditary, which are thoſe he derives from fis anc 2 he. 
right of blood and inheritance ; and thoſe he l 
quality of emperor, by virtue of bis election. b in 
a | 

nexed to certain families. Thus the oi r an- 
ſhal and lord great chamberlain of England 2 
tary in the families of the duke of Norfolk and the ddt 
of Ancaſter. uke 
It is of no very long date, 
count, &c. are hereditary. 
The canon law has taken all poſſible preca 
vent beneſices from becoming hereditary, 


fr om heir to 


uſed 
witl 
It is 
dec! 
belo 
De 
can, 
ſhop 
by 
as 10 
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that the dignities of duke, 


utions to pre- 


ualities, habitudes, &c. capable of bein i 
by blood from father to 8 | n 
The gout, king's evil, madneſs, &c. are hereditary dil. 
eaſes; i. e. they are ſometimes tranſmitted from the 4 
rents in the ſtamen or firſt rudiments of the foetus : af 
ſuch, probably, is the origin of numerous other chronic 
diſeaſes. Bs | : 


whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors 
The nonjurors, &ec, hold hereditary right to be div, 
right, i. e. of God's own appointment; and conſequently 
indiſpenſible, or, as they call it, nd ble. On this 
account they contend for the obligation of hereditary 
right in favour of the deſcendents of king James II. 


for the maintenance of an army, See Su BSIDY. 


a hereſy, or a chief and ring-leader of a ſect of heretic, 
The word is Greek, argeor2pyn;, compounded of d1zigy, 
here/rs, hereſy, and ape, princeps, prince, chief. 
Thus Arius and Socinus are called here/rarchs, as being 
the founders and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians, 
Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt here/arch under the 
new law. e ROE 


faith, maintained with obſtinacy and diſingenuity. 
It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character 
of hereſy, not the error. When a man is humble and | 
ingenuous, ready and defirous to receive farther light 


againſt him its due weight, he is not guilty of He. 
Errare poſſum, hæreticus eſſe nolo, is a celebrated maxim 
of St. Auguſtine. — | | 

Tertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines here, 


heretic, in this ſenſe, is one who, knowingly and of his 
own choice, propoſes, or even embraces, any new dog- 
ma or article of faith. | 


Peripatetics, 8c. meaning their ſect, their ſyſtem, be. 
Thus alſo, in the New Teſtament, we read of the {6 
of the Phariſees, of the Na- 


„ch. xxviii. 22. dee | 
It ſeems difficult, in the law of England, 
termine what errors amount to hereſy, 


preciſely to de- 
and what not. 


heretics who were teachers of erroneous ar > 
trary to the faith and bleſſed determinations of the * 
church. And though the ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. 2 1 
declared, that offences againſt the ſec of Rome ar 5 
and the ordinary is reſtrained from pfocee . 
i. e. unleſs the party be Lay 
or an indictment of W600 


by two credible witneſſes, "ts of comm" 


firſt previouſly found in the king's cou . 
law =o the Hate 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. ee, 0 
the fix molt conteſted points of popery, V7 


ion 1 | ibacy of the 
ſtantiation, communion in one kind, the eib, 
the ſacrifice of the > 


all 1 of the firſt to be heretics, 


with fire; and of the five laſt to be felons, 
death. By ſtat. 1 Eliz. cap. I. all former 
ing to hereſy are repealed, which leaves 
of hercſy as it ſtood at common law, 1 - 
fliction of common cenſures, in the eccleſia 

and, in caſe of burning the heretic, in the 


H E R 


according to Sir Matthew Hale, in the 
but in either caſe the writ was not de- 
gabe of common right, but grantable or otherwiſe, 
_ at the king's diſcretion. See De H&RET1CO 
0 -ud3. By this ſtatute the term hereſy 1s reſtrained 
o luch tenets as are either determinable by the words of 
tue canonical ſcripture, or by one of the four firſt ge- 
ora] councils, or by ſome other council which has only 
\{- the expreſs words of ſcripture, or by parliament, 
ith the aſſent of the convocation. : 
|; is agreed that the convocation may and always might 
declare what opinions Are heretical, and that a conviction 
belote them was anciently a good foundation for the writ 
Ds Heretics Comburendo ; but it is doubted whether they 
enn, at this day, convene and convict a heretic. A bi- 
ſhop, but no other ſpiritual judge, may puniſh a heretic 
by church cenſutes; and a conviction before him was, 
as ſome ſay, anciently a good foundation for the writ De 
Heretico Crmburends. But the temporal courts cannot 
puniſh a a heretic, as ſuch, but only as a diſturber of 
the public peace; yet ſuch courts may incidentally take 
knowlege whether a tenet be heretical or not; as anci- 


ſynod only, or, 
dioceſan allo 3 


to impriſon for hereſy; or even at this day, where a bi- 
ſhop pleads to a quare impedit, that he refuſed the clerk 
jor hereſyz in both which caſes the temporal courts will 
relieve the party, unleſs the particular point charged 
acainſt him be ſet forth, and ſuch point appear to be he- 
retical, But regularly, the temporal courts cannot de- 


hi:nſe}f aggrieved by a ſuit in the ſpiritual court pro ſa- 
ale anime, for hereſy, his moſt proper remedy is by ap- 
pcal, not prohibition. Anciently an heretic convict, re- 
tuing to abjure, or relapſing after abjuration, might be 
burnt by force of the writ De Heretico Comburendo ; but 
he forfeited neither lands nor goods: but though this writ 


power to arreſt or impriſon perſons ſor hereſy, or intro- 
duced any forfeiture on that account, are repealed ; yet 
by the common law, ſtill in force, an obſtinate heretic 
may be imp:1ſoned by force of the writ DeExcommu- 
vIcA ro Caprende, till he make ſatisfaction to the church. 
The civil magiſtrate has ſtill a power of interpoſing with 
regard to one ſpecies of hereſy; for, by ſtat. 9 and 10 


ſhall by writing, printing, teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking, 
deny the Chriſtian religion to be true, or the holy ſcrip- 
tures to be of divine authority, or deny any one of the 
perſons in the holy Trinity to be God, or maintain that 
there are more Gods than one, he ſhall for the firſt offence 
be rendered incapable of holding any office or place of 
truit; and for the ſecond, be rendered incapable of bring- 
ing any action, being guardian, executor, legatee, or pur- 
chaſer of lands, and ſhall ſuffer three years impriſonment. 
without bail. But if, within four months after the firſt 


renounce his error, he is diſcharged at once from all 
difabilities | OE TE: „„ 

Urnksy is ſometimes alſo 
poſt 
Th 


e ungrateful. 
trangles, whoſe angles are equal, are not ſimilar. 


head IC, in a general ſenſe, is one that ſets up to be the 
©, 0 


ect. 


0 | uſed, by extenſion, ſor a pro- 
tion that is notoriouſly falſe in ſome other ſcience. 


ork in a bad ſenſe, according to the opinion of 
; 4 Foſter, and many others, is one who knowingly 
poutes a falſe doctrine, is inſincere in his profeſſion, and 
Alerts and defends 
: gta and conſequently ſupports the intereſt of a 
ay 1 in order to ſerve ſome bad deſigns. According 
"re Pann, a heretic not only entertains wrong ſen- 
rs 1 Chriſtianity, but doth this wilfully, and with 
BH . ſo that no mere error of the judgment 
2 —_ and no honeſt man 
Th 7 elf, can poſſibly be a heretic. 
= 3 whom, in the New 
"ag © avoid, were not the 
| ceable, though erroneous Chri 
ue authority of Chriſt 
Vil; but the proud 
udo diſturbed and di 
and innova 


humble, modeſt, and 
ſtians, who adhered to 
„and deſired to know and do his 
„ Pragmatica], turbulent party-men, 
vided the church by their impoſitions 
ſian wan, on the terms of brotherly affeftion and 
tbeir fellow Ons and by aſſuming an authority over 
th ade n 5 V Hereſy, in the ſenſe of ſcripture, 

ee ſimple error; nor were thoſe herctics 
anathematized and perſecuted ; but only thoſe 


0 Mathe 12 
0 matized d 
Unowle : t1ze an perſecuted others, refuſing to 


them for true 


4 


ently, where biſhops grounded their commitment of a | 
man as an beretic on 2 Hen. IV. which impowered them | 


termine what is hereſy; and therefore if a man thinks | 


Will III. cap. 32. if any perſon, educated in the Chriſ- | 
tin religion, and having made profeſſion of the ſame, | 


conviction, the delinquent will, in open court, publicly | 


what he is convinced is contrary to | 


Teſtament, we are di- 


is now aboliſhed, and all the old ſtatutes which gave a4 


us, it is a hereſy in morals to ſay, that a man muſt | 
It is a hereſy in geometry to ſay, that two | 


| 


r chuſes to join himſelf to a particular religious 


H 


HERITAGE. See INHERITANCE. 
HERMTA, "Eppare, in Antiquity, a 


HER 


ſuppoſed or real miſtakes : agreeably to this ſenſe of the 
appellation, it is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Hallet, that the 
pope 1s the greateſt heretic in the world. See Hallet's 
Notes, &c. vol. iii. diſc. ix. p. 390. and Furneaux's Letters 
to Judge Blackſtone, p. 30. | 

A real heretic is properly he who maintains a falſe opi- 
nion, out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocriſy. 
A heretic makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed from an infidel, Jew, and idolater. 

A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing con- 
demned or forbidden by the goſpel, and of conſequence 
repugnant to the Chriſtian faith; but by a ſtiff, diſinge- 
nuous, wilful, turbulent adherence to an opinion oppoſite 
to ſome article of the Chriſtian faith, whether it regard 
ſpeculation or practice. 

Others, however, both in the early ages of the church 
and in modern times, have extended the odious appella- 
tion of heretics to thoſe that have been miſtaken in judg- 
ment, who have erred in fundamentals, or doctrines 
reckoned of the greateſt importance. = 
The ſects of heretics, who have, at different times, diſ- 
turbed the church, are innumerable. 
'Fhe emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from 
Gratian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death to 
heretics. | | ; 
By our own law, heretics were anciently to be burnt; and 
there was a writ, De HEzRETI1co Comburendo, which lay 
for that purpoſe. TE 


ERETOCHS, among our Saxon Anceſtors, ſignified the 

ſame with DUKEs or duces, denoting the commanders 

or leaders of their armies. Tt | 

It appears, from Edward the Confeſſor's laws, that the 
military force of this kingdom was in the hands of the 

dukes or heretochs, who were conſtituted through every 

province and county in the kingdom, being ſelected out 

of the principal nobility, and ſuch as were moſt remark- 
able for being ſapientes, fideles, & animgſi. Their duty 
was to lead and regulate the Engliſh armies, with a very 
unlimited power; and becauſe of their great power, 
they were elected by the people in their full aſſembly, 
or folkmote, in the ſame manner as ſheriffs were elected. 


HERIOT. See HARTIOT. 2 
HERISSON, in Fortification, a beam armed with iron 


| ſpikes, the points whereof are turned outward, ſupported 
in the middle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which it 
turns: it ſerves as a barrier to block up a paſſage. 
Heriſſons are frequently placed before gates, eſpecially 

the poſterns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſ- 
ſages which muſt of neceſlity be frequently opened and 
ſhut. OS | 

| feſtival obſerved in 
honour of Mercury : yet there were ſeveral ſolemnities 

of this kind, ſome celebrated in Peloponneſus, others in 
Bceotia, Crete, &c. See Pott, Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. 


cap. 20. tom. i. p. 896. Rr 


In Crete, during the celebration of the hermea, the 
maſters ſerved their ſlaves at table. This cuſtom obtained 
| likewiſe among the Athenians and Babylonians, as alſo 
among the Romans; witneſs the SATURNALIA-. | 


| HERMANNIA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelþphia pen- 


tandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a 
pitcher-ſhaped permanent empalement; it has five petals, 
which twiſt againſt the ſun within the tubulous empale- 


ment, but ſpread open above; it has five broad ſtamina _ 


joined in one body; in the center is ſituated a roundiſh _ 
five-cornered germen, which becomes a five-cornered 
roundiſh capſule, with five cells opening at the top, in- 
cloſing many ſeeds. Miller enumerates nine ſpecies, all 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. ets | 

HERMAPHRODITE, *"Epy.agped/]og, 2 perſon who has 
both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and fe- 
Nate | wi | 0 


The word is formed of the Greek "Fppagpol og, a com- 


pound of *Epung, Mercury, and Agę-d in, Venus; q. d. a 


, who is not condemned | 


Chriſtians, on account of their 


mixture of Mercury and Venus, i. e. of male and female. 
For it is to be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally a 
proper name, applied by the heathen mythologiſts to a 
fabulous deity, whom ſome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, 
Mercury, and Aphrodite, Venus; and who, being deſpe- 
rately in love with the nymph Salmacis, obtained of the 
gods to have his body and her's united into one. Others 
think this junckion intended to ſhew, that Venus, Plecg- 
fare, was of both ſexes; as, in effect, the poet Calvus 
calls Venus a god. | 
M. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Aphroditss ; 
and Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is 
Hermaphreditus ; and that, in the ifland of Cyprus, ſhe 
has a ſtatue, which repreſents her with a beard like a 
man. The Greeks alſo. call hermaphrodites ardpiſuvns 

androgyni, q. d. men- w en. 5 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh four kinds of erm rod:tes; 
| whereof 


— — —— a 
— - - ” . — — * 


HER 


whereof one kind only are the perfect hermaphrodites, or 
thoſe who have the pudenda of both kinds; but theſe 
are rarely, if ever, found. It is affirmed, however, that, 
there were once two ſuch h:ymaphrodites married to each 
other, and that each beget children on the other. See 
various inſtances of hermaphrodites, in a diſſertation of 
NM. Loffhagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704. p. 
105. Baubine, De Hermaphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Tract. 
de Part. Form. cap. 9. Aldrovand. De Monſtr. cap. 1. 
Paul. Zacch. Qurzlt, Med. Legal. tom. i. lib. vii. $ 8. 

Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the ſubject; 
maintaining, that the ill conformation of the parts of ge- 
neration, the teſticles being detained or concealed in 


men, and the clitoris longer than ordinary in women, | 


have been the ſole occaſion of fo erroneous a notion. 


To which may be added, ſteatomatous tumours of the | 


labia pudendi, which have ſometimes paſſed for teſticles. 
Dr. Quincy thinks that the frequent uſe of lafcivious 
frictions and titillations may contribute greatly to the ex- 
tenſion of the clitoris, and make it paſs with the igno- 
rant for a penis. This, he adds, was the caſe in the 
celebrated inſtance of the two nuns at Rome, who, after 
they had lived women for many years, were ſaid to have 
become men. But, on what grounds he aſſerts this we 
do not know. | | ; 


1 The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, ſays Dr. Drake, 
“and its propendence, ſometimes, out of the body in 
"© infants, makes the women miſtake ſuch children for 
« that ſort of monſters called h:rmaphrodites. Of this | 


& kind I had one brought to me, the clitoris whereof 
&* hung out of the body fo far, at about three years oid, 
& that it reſembled very much a penis, but it wanted a 
e perforation ; and inſtead of that, juſt behind it, the 
ce urine iſſued at a hole, which was nothing elſe but the 
« corner of the rima, the clitoris filling all the reſt of 


* the orifice; ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, | 
and as ſuch chriſtened it: but the neighbours called it 
„an hermaphrodite.” Anthropol. p. 148. 


Dr. Parſons has given us a treatiſe on this ſubject, where 
he endeavours to ſhew the notion of hermaphredites to be 
a vulgar error; and, in particular, that the Anglo-Negro, 
ſnewn about this town ſome years ago, was a woman 


whoſe clitoris was overgrown. See his Mechanical and 


Critical Enquiry into the Nature of Hermaphrodites, Lond. 
1741, 8vo. Phil. Tranf. vol. xIvii. p. 142. | 

The interpreters and commentators of the civil law hold, 
that an hermaphrodite who has choſen the male ſex, as 
that which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the 
office of a woman. And the French lawyers produce an 


arret of the parliament of Paris, whereby a young Her- 


mapirodite was condemned to be burnt on that very ac- 
count. | N | 

At Athens and Rome, they looked on hermaphrodites as 
ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the ſea, 


as we are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. 
Divers of the inſect and reptile kind are truly hermas- | 


phrodites; particularly worms, ſnails, &c. 


In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an 


account of this very extraordinary kind of hrrmaphrodltes, 


- which not only have both ſexes, but do the office of both 


at the ſame time. Such are earth-worms, round-tailed 


worms found in the inteſtines of men and horſes, land- 
Taails and thoſe of freſh waters, and all the ſorts of 
leeches. And, as all theſe are reptiles, and without | 


bones, M. Poupart concludes it probable, that all other 


inſets, which have theſe two characters, are alſo Her- 
maphrodlites. e | 


The method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of ber- 
maphrodites, may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of earth- 


worms. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 2. Theſe little creatures 


creep, two by two, out of holes proper to receive them, 
where they diſpoſe their bodies in ſuch a manner, as 
that the head of the one is turned to the tail of the other. 


Deing thus ftretched lengthwiſe, a little conical button 


or papilla is thruſt forth by each, and received into an 
aperture of the other. 
Theſe animals, being male in one part of the body and 


femalc in another, and the body flexible withal, M. Hom- | 


berg docs not think it impoſſible but that an earth-worm 


may couple with itfelf, and be both father and mother of | 


its young; an obſervation which, to fome, appears highly 
extravagant! : 


Among the infe&ts of the ſoft or boneleſs kind, there are | 
great numbers, indeed, which arc fo far from being her- | 


maphroditci, that they are of no ſex at all. Of this kind 
are all the caterpillars, maggots, and worms, produced 
of the cggs ct flies of all kinds; but the reaſon of this 
is plain; thefe ave not animals in a perſec ſtate, but dil- 
guiſes under which animals lurk. They have no buſineſs 
with the propagating of their ſpecieg, but are to be tranſ- 
formed into animals of another kind, by the putting off. 
their feveral coverings, and then only they are in their 


$ 


5 called before him. 


perfect ſtate, and therefore then o 478 
of ſex, which are always in he Lang k e diffeteree; 
being only male or female. Theſe a each 
eggs produce theſe creatures, which ſhew * and thei 
arrive at that perfect ſtate again. Mem. Acad P. tl they 
Mr. Hunter, in his account of the free martin "uk 1707. 
obſerved, that, in many of the inferior tribes of OG 
the male and female parts of generation are . an, 
united in the ſame animal, which, from ole Oh 
parts, are called hermaphrodite, Theſe 2 5 55 both 
divides into the natural, and unnatural 9 = 
The natural kind belongs to the inferior and Aa ere 
order of animals; but as animals become mor Neu- 
cated, and each part is more confined to its nn 
uſe, a ſeparation of the two neceſſary powers * 
ration takes place in them: and he apprehends that th 
unnatural kind may be occaſionally found amon e 
tribe of animals having diſtinct ſexes, but that it 5 Fe 
common in ſome than in others. The human Bra 
has the fewelt ; but in the horſe, aſs, ſheep 
they are very frequent. Phil. Tranf. vol. 
1115 279, &c. See Free MARTIN. 
ERMAPHRODITE is alſo applied in a botanical 
The lateſt botaniſts apt diviſion of ee h 
oy call a mr as having both the male mit 
male parts of generation, viz. the ſtamina and vi ;. 
the fume — ; | e wood 
Theſe hermaphrodite flowers are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
into male hermaphrodites and female hermapbrodites : the 
caſe, in which this diſtinction, which is ſeldom neceſ, 
occurs, is, when the flower contains the parts Nbg 
to each ſex, but one of them proves abortive or ineſfectual. 
if the deſect be in the ſtamina, it is a ſemale bermaphrs 
dite; if in the piſtil, a male one. 
HERMAPOLLON, in Antiquity, a ſtatue or figure com- 
poſed of Mercury and Apollo, repreſenting a young nan 
with the ſymbols of both divinities, viz, the petaſus and 
caduceus, with the bow and lyre. | 
HERMATHENA, Eon, in Antiquity, a ſtatue repre- 
ſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. 
The word is a compound of Hermes, Mercury, and Athena, 
a Greek name for Minerva. | | 
M. Spon gives divers figures of Hermathenæ, in his Rech. 
Cur, de PAntique, p. 98. They are a fort of ſtatues 
raiſed on ſquare pedeſtals, after the manner of Hermæ, 
only that the attributes of Minerva are added thereto, Ki 
See HERMES below. | 1.5 
HERMERACLES, in Antiquity, a ſtatue compounded df PAs 
the figures of Mercury and Hercules. FR M 
M$ 75, Rech. ere 
Spon gives us a type of an Hermeracles, Rech. Cu. pocra 


ſpecies 
and cattle, 
XIX. part i, 


tiquit 


de Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obſerves, vis binat] 
given to a divinity repreſented after the manner of Her- HERM] 
mes, with the additional attributes of Hercules, vi2. "Soi 
lion's ſkin and a club. This he aſcribes to the cuſtom They 
among the Greeks of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Gln 
Hercules in the academy and gymnaſia, as both one and porea 
the other preſided over the exerciſes of the youth. heave 
HERMEROS, compoſed of *Egpn;, Mercury, and Eros HERMI 
Cupid, a ſtatue formed of Mercury and Cupid. into ſ. 
HERMES, or HERMA, among Antiquaries, a fort of ſquare templ 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury, ufually made d of thi 
marble, though ſometimes of braſs or other materials Ther 
without arms or legs, and planted by the Greeks and derne / 
Romans in their crofs- wars. be wr 
Servius gives us the origin thereof, in his Comment 8 1 
the eighth book of the neid. Some ſhepherds, 1415 | they 


he, having one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Paul, 


| Hermes, afleep on a mountain, cut off his hands; fron | the cl 
which he, as well as the mountain where the action u firk þ, 
done, became denominated Cyllenius, from xv% wm life of 
ed and thence, adds Servius, it is, that certain w_ | Some 
without arms are denominated Hermeſes or Herma. Elias. 


; i d1cts 
this etymology of the epithet of Cyllenius contra Other 
moſt of the other ancient authors; who derive ! wm life; 
that Mercury was born at Cyllene, a city of Elis, 0 heigh 


91 nus ' 
on the mountain Cyllene itſelf, which had been 1 ples 
| | that p 


; ho 
Suidas gives a moral explication of this caſio 47 of Th 
ing ftatues of Mercury without arms: The 7” years 
ſays he, were ſtatues of ſtone placed at cor th ratio 
porches of the doors and temples 2 life 
reaſon, that, as Mercury was held the g Ir pota 


and of truth, ſquare and cubical ſtatues it? that, on the c 
proper; having this in common with tru appear th Mah 
what ſide ſoever they are viewed, they always af = 
ſame. than m 
It muſt be obſerved, that Athens aboundet 1c folit 
any other place in Hermeſes : there _ and 1h] | Polit 
very ſignal ones in divers parts of the 1060 e plate inha 
were indeed one of the principal ornament 1 are 

They were alſo placed in the bigh-r0 * 
becauſe Mercury, who was the Courier e 


H E R 


red over the high. 


eius. from trivtum; and that of Viacus, from via. 
Ine g ies account, above cited, it appears, that the 
_ \-rmini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balco- 
rang of our buildings, take their origin from theſe 
17 nian Hermeſes; and that it was more proper to call 
\ heymetes than termini, becauſe, png the Roman 
w_ ſquare ſtones, whereon a head was fre- 
aced, yet they were rather uſed as land-marks 
ind mere-ſtones than as ornaments of building. 
YERMESIA, a name given by ſome authors to hermetic 
cHY MISTRY- | : ; 
HERMETIC, or HERMETICAL art, a name given to che- 
on a ſappoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was 
entor thereof, or that he excelled therein. See 
{My and CHYMISTRY. 45/4 
A but little of this Hermes; only that he was an 


miltry, 
the inv 


hoius. Zozimus Panopolity mentions him, as having 
wrote of natural things; and there are ſeveral pieces 
dill extant under his name, but they are all fuppofititious. 
HERMETICAL philoſophy is that which undertakes to ſolve 
and explain all the phenomena of nature, from the three 
chemical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. _ 

A conſiderable augmentation was made to the ancient 
Hermetical philoſophy, by the modern doctrine of alcali 
and acid. . | | | 
UraxeTICAL phy/ic or medicine, is that ſyſtem or hypo- 
theſis in the art of healing, which explains the cauſes of 


on the ſyſtem of alcali and acid. | 
HrRMrTIcAL ſeal, a manner of ſtopping or cloſing glaſs 
reſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that 
nothing can exhale or eſcape, not even the moſt ſubtile 
ſpirits. a | 


pair of pincers twiſting it cloſe together. This they call 


There are aiſo other ways of ſealing veſſels Hermetically ; 
viz. by ſtopping them with a plug or ſtopple of glaſs, 


another ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein the mat- 
ter is contained. | | | | 
HERMHARPOCRATES, or HER MARPOCRATES, in An- 
tiguity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mer- 
cury, and Harpocrates the god of filence. „ 
M. Spon gives us a Hermharpocrates in his Rech. Cur. de 
VAntiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet like 
Mercury, and laying his finger on his mouth like Har- 
pocrates. It is probable they might mean, by this com- 
bination, that ſilence is ſometimes eloquent. 


ſecond century, thus called from their leader Hermias. 
They were alſo denominated Seleuciani. | | 

One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets was, that God is cor- 
poreal. Another, that Jeſus Chriſt did not aſcend into 
heaven with his body, but left it in the ſun. 


into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and con- 
templation, and to diſencumber himſelf from the affairs 
of the world. | „ 


The word is formed from the Greek «pn, eremus, wil- 


be written eremit, the ſpirit being ſoft. 


the vows. | 


Paul, ſurnamed the Hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond century, is uſually reckoned the 
hilt /ermit; though St. Jerom, at the beginning of the 
life of that ſaint, ſays, it is not known who was the firſt. 


las, | | | 
Others make St. Antony the founder of the hermetical 


heightened the fervour thereof, and hold, that the diſ- 
Fm of that faint owned St. Paul for the firſt perſon 
Ne it, who fled into the moſt ſolitary deſerts 
l bebais, where he led, during the ſpace of ninety 
1 a life more worthy of a ſavage animal than of a 
__ being. Nevertheleſs this unſociable manner of 
ad very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſo- 
ng mia, not only long before his time, but even before 
— coming of Chriſt ; and it is ſtill practiſed among the 
N zmetans, as well as the Chriſtians, in thoſe dry and 
ming elimates: for the glowing atmoſphere that ſur- 


oe wy repoſe, of that indolent and melancholy diſ- 
inhabitz as are very common among their languid 
are ſu ob The perſecutions of Decius and Valerian 
* m"_ ed to have been the occaſion ; though the fa- 

£ 


hways z whence he had his ſurname of | 


ancient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior ro Æſcu- 


diſeaſes, and the operations of medicine, on the prin- 
ciples of the Hermetical philoſophy, and, particularly, | 


It is nerformed by heating the neck of the veſſel in the | 
fame of a lamp till it be ready to melt, and then with a 


putting on Hermes's ſeal. _ 


well luted into the neck of the veſſel; or, by turning | 


10 o . 
unds theſe countries is a natural cauſe of that love of 


þ 


HERMIANT, or HERMIAT ITE, a ſect of heretics in the | 


HERMIT, ExexrT, EREMITA, a devout perſon retired | 


derneſs; and, e Fr the etymology, ſhould rather | 


An hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made | 


3 go back to St. John the Baptiſt, and others to 


life but others take him to have only rekindled and | 


HER 


natical ſyſtem of theology, derived, ſrom the Platonic 
ſchoo}, and adopted by Origen and his diſciples, that 
prevailed at this period, contributed to form the taſte 
and temper of the firſt hermits. | | 
Several of the ancient hermits, as St. Antony, &c. though 
they lived in deſerts, had yet numbers of. religious ac- 
companying them. 5 5 
There are alſo divers orders and congregations of reli- 
gious, diſtinguiſhed by the title of hcrmits ; as, hermits 
of St. Auguſtine, of St. John Baptiſt, of St. Jerom, of 
St. Paul, &c. 7 1 75 
HeRMITSs of St. Auguſtine, is a religious order, more fre- 
quently called Auguſtines or Auſtin-friers.  . . | | 
It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that 
father, but without much ground, is is pretty cer- 
tain, he laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about 
the year 388, and retired to his father's eſtate neat Ta- 
gaſta, to lead a religious life with ſome companions: but 


ſince; nor that the Hermits of St. Auguſtine are deſcend- 
ed, without interruption, from them. | 
This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- 
ander IV. in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 


tions, as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the Mare 
Magnum of the Auguſtines. ne: 
That pontiff undertook this union from the firſt year of 
his pontificate, viz. the year 1254. It was the year 
1256 before the ſuperiors of all the congregations could 
be got together. In the general chapter the union was 
effected; Linfranc Septala, a Milaneſe, was choſen ge- 
neral, and the order divided into four provinces, viz. 
thoſe of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. See Au- 
GUSTINS. 3 | 1 
Since that, other orders have been united to the Hermits 
of St. Auguſtine; as the Poor Catholics, &c. and th 
order now conſiſts of forty- two provinces. : : 
After ſo many unions, the order began to divide again 


and reformations that afterwards got footing. Such are 
the Bare-footed Hermits of St. Auguſtine ; the congre- 
gation of Centorbi, or the Sicilian Reform; the congre- 
ation of the Colorites, in Calabria, &c. | 
There are alſo ſeveral congregations of nuns, under the 
appellation of Hermits of St. Auguſtin. © 
here is alſo a THIRD order of hermits of St. Au- 


guſtine. 


HERMuITS of Brittini, was a congregation formed under 


pope Gregory IX. who gave them the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine. - | | | EE 
Their firſt hermitage or abode was in a ſolitary place, 


any meat, and faſted much.  _ 
HERMITS of Camaldui. See CAMALDULIANS, 
HEermITs of St. Ferom See JERONYMITES. 

HERMITS of St. John Baptiſt, was a religious order in Na- 
varre, whoſe principal convent or hermitage was ſeven 
leagues from Pampelona. | 


Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obe · 


them a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and 
admitted them to make the vows. Their way of living 


linen, lay on boards, with a large ſtone for their pillow, 
and bore a large wooden croſs on their breaſts. 5 


cantoned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary in 
the middle of a wood. 
HERMITS of St. Paul, the firſt hermit, is an order formed 


hermits in Hungary, viz. thoſe of St. James de Patach, 
and thoſe of Piſilia near Zante. | | | 
Upon being incorporated, they choſe St. Paul, the firft 
hermit, for the common patron and protector of their 


ſiderably in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other pro- 
vinces; and, at length, came to have ſeventy monaſteries 
in Hungary alone; but the revolutions and wars in that 
kingdom reduced them again. 

HERM IT-, the name by which ſome call the long-tailed 
SQUILL A, With a foft tail, and the right claw the larger. 

HERMITAGE properly ſignifies a little hut or habitation 
in ſome deſert place, where a hermit dwells, 

HERMiTAGE is alſo popularly attributed to any religious 
cell, built and endowed in a private and recluſe place, 
and thus annexed to ſome large abbey, of which the ſu- 

erior was called hermita. 

HERMODACTYL, or Snake-headed Iris, in Botany. This 
genus is by Dr. Linnæus joined to the IRISH; the cha- 
racters of the flower agreeing pretty well with thoſe of 
that genus, from which, however, 'Tournefort has ſepa- 
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it does not at all appear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever 


was formed gradually by the union of divers congrega- 


into ſeparate congregations, according to the relaxations 


called Brittini, in the marquiſate of Ancona; whence 
the name. They led a very auſtere liſe; they never eat 


dience of the biſhop of that city; but the pope confirmed 
was exceeding auſtere; they went bare-footed, wore no 


Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent, 


in the thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of 


order, and aſſumed his name. They multiplied very con- 
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rated it by the difference of the root. Its characters are 
theſe : it has a lily-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, 
ſhaped exactly like the iris; but has a tuberous root di- 
vided like two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. There 
is one ſpecies. Ne 


This plant is eaſily propagated by its tubers, which ſhould. 


be taken off and planted foon after the green leaves decay ; 
for if they are kept long out of the ground, they ſhrink 


and rot when planted. The roots are apt to run deep in 


the ground, when they ſeldom. produce flowers; in light 


ſoils, therefore, it may be proper to lay a thickneſs of | 
rubbiſh under the border where they are planted. Miller. 


HrerMoDaAcTYLSs, in Medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle 
urgative, &c. 


he hermoda@yl is a root about the ſize of a little cheſt- 
nut, in figure reſembling a heart; ruddy without, very 
white within; of a light fungous ſubſtance, without 
fibres; eafily broken, and reducible into a powder like 
flour; of a ſweetiſh: taſte, but ſomewhat viſcid. It is 
brought to us dried, from Egypt, Syria, and Turky : 
Theſe have been too generally ſuppoſed a fruit, but they 
are unqueſtionably a root, and ſeem to be the roots of 
that ſpecies of meadow-ſaffron, called by authors co/ch1- 


cum Chinenſe floribus fritillariæ inſtar variegatis, foliis un- 


dulatis, or the Chineſe meadow-faffron, with undulated 
leaves, and with flowers chequered like thoſe of the fri- 


tillary. 'They were in great uſe among the ancients as a | 


purge; but their operation is very flow, tedious, and fa- 


tiguing, and therefore they have been commonly quick- 


ened with aloes and other cathartics. They are belt cor- 
rected by being joined with aromatics, and are now 


ſometimes uſed, mixed with jalap, in rheumatiſms. The 


women of Egypt eat the freſh roots roaſted, to make 
them grow fat. > 1 | 5 
Hermodattyls were chiefly uſed to purge pituitous hu- 
mours of the brain and joints. They were deemed ſo 
efficacious in ſcouring the mucilaginous glands, and pre- 
ſerving them from the lodgments of gritty matters, which 
occaſion the gout and arthritic complaints, that they 
were denominated, by ſome writers, anima articulorum. 
They alſo promote ſweat. 'They are now expunged by 
the colleges both of London and Edinburgh from their 
catalogues of officinals. 5 = | 


HERMODE, in Mythology, the name of a divinity wor- | 
ſhipped by the ancient inhabitants of the North, or | 


Goths : he was reputed to be the ſon of- Odin, the firſt 
of their gods. 7 | 5 
HERMOGENEAN code, in Law. See Cone. 


 HERMOGENIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denomi- 


nated from their leader Hermogenes, who lived towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond century. 


Hermogenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firſt principle, and 


regarding matter as the fountain of all evil, he main- 


| tained that the world, and every thing contained in it, 


as alſo the ſouls of men and other ſpirits, were formed 


by the deity from an uncreated and eternal maſs of cor- 


rupt matter. | | 1 

The opinions of Hermogenes, with regard to the origin 
of the world and the nature of the ſoul, were warmly 
oppoſed by Tertullian. | IT 


The Hermogentans were divided into ſeveral branches | 


under their reſpeCtive chieftains, viz. Hermiani, Seleu- 
cians, Materiari, &c. 8 e 5 5 
Some will have the Manichees alſo to have ſprung from 
the Hermogenians. „ . 
HERMOPAN, in Antient Mythology, a figure compoſed of 
Mercury and Pan. FFC lloio os 7 


HERMOSIRIS is a ſtatue of Mercury and Ofiris, with the 


diſtinct attributes of theſe divinities united; viz. the | 
caduceus for Mercury, and the head of a hawk with an | | 


eagle for Oſiris. _ 
HERMULES were two ſmall ſtatues of Mercury placed in 
the Circus at Rome. _ i 
HERN. See HERo WF. „„ 
HERNAN DIA, in Botany. See Jack in a bor. 
HERNIA, in Medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines or omen- 


tum out of their natural place; or rather, the tumor | 


formed by that deſcent, popularly called a rupture. 


The word is Latin, hernia, and originally ſignifies the 
ſame with tumor ſcroti, called alſo ramex. Priſcian ob- 


ſerves, that the ancient Marſi gave the appellation hernia 
to rocks ; whence ſome will have hernias thus called, 
propter duritiem, on account of their hardneſs. Scaliger 


chuſes rather to derive the word from the Greek eros, 


ramus, branch. | 
When the peritonæum happens to be extraordinarily di- 
lated, (for it is hardly ever burſt or broken,) a, portion of 
the omentum, a part of the inteſtinal canal, and ſome- 
times (though very rarely) the ſtomach, fall out of their 
lace, and form theſe ſorts of tumors called hernias. 
he liver, fpleen, uterus, bladder, &c. have at different 


times been found in different herniæ, but theſe are caſes 
that very ſeldom occur. | 
6 


f a hernia be formed by the deſ. 47 
inteſtines, which is e N nee of the 
called ENTEROCELE,. or hernia intęſtinalis 
If, inſtead of ihe inteſtines, the omentum 
is called EPIPLOCELE, or hernia omental;; 
A deſcent of both is called EN 
compound rupture. | 

If the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called 0upy, 


natural to every hu 


A kind of prominent tumor in th 
alſo called BRONCHOCELE, or hernia gutturalis. 
To this general account of the ſeveral ſpecies of rn, 
we ſhall ſubjoin a more particu 
referring to thoſe that are elſe 
| courſe of this work. „ 
HERNIA aquoſa: See HYDROCELE. 
HERNIA carno/a. See SARCOCELE. 
HERNIA congenita, or congenial berni a tum. 
occaſioned by a portion of inteſtine or omentum, which 
is found in contact with the naked teſticle, and cot- 
tained in a ſac or bag formed by the 
| The teſtes are originally ſituated in 
and gradually deſcend, near the tim 
the orifice adapted for their paſſage, fi. 
and then into the ſcrotum, each carrying 2 
a peritoneal coat, by which it was coverec 
of the belly, and being received in 
membranous bag, which, when cloſed, 
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and are true and our Mheſe bap 
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tunicæ vaginales, 
the peritonzum. The upper part or neck e 
paſſes through the apertures in t 
nal oblique muſcles, and the lower p 
in the common cellular membran 
thoſe muſcles, in the groin 
communication with the a 
orifices until birth, and often for ſom 
However, when the 
is formed, which contains wit 
only by its tunica albuginea, 
wards any communication Wi 
vity of the belly. Nevertheleſs, 
that, while theſe paſſages arc 
teſtine or omentum inttudes into t 
vaginalis, prevents its cloſin 
formed of the vaginal coat 


ſe orifices are cloſed, 
hin it the 
and which hat 
he orifice in 
F "Al ſometimes happe®% 
a piece | 
the a of the tune 
hern! 
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They happen moſt uſually 
labia pudendi, or in the 
ſometimes, in other places 
vel; in the ſide, far a 
of the thigb, near the 
appearance in the 
they ate hence ca 
Heal, and ventral. 
W +: often occaſioned by blows 
over-ſtretching in vomiting, and } 
from which la cauſe i 8 
children, and ſo eaſily 
they are generally incurable. 
the iliac paſſion, 
even gangrenes of the inteſtines. 
Hernias are variouſly denominated, b 

arts diſplaced, and thoſe whereon t 


in the inguen or 2 
ſcrotum and have. 
Aces, as above and be 

Ove the inguen 
ſpine, dec. and as the 
ron, ſcrotum, thigh 
inguinal, ſcrotal, 


zin the 


hey fall, 


If a piece of the gut or caul falls through 
tion of the obliquus deſcendens into t 
called BUBONOCELE, or inguinalis; 
be occupied by either of them, 
complete, and is called 0sCHEOCELE : the latter was 
merly attributed to the laceration of the K: 
and the former merely to its dilatation. B 
more lately diſcovered, that both the ſcrotal 
Herniæ deſcend from the abdomen by openings which are 
man body. See the ſequel of theſ 
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low 


violent 

ard labou, hong, 

that they are ſo f 

by timely care: 
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and ſometimes inſlammati 


oth according to the 


rupture, It 18 
be fallen, i 


TERO-E PIPLOCELL, Or 


he groin, it is 
but if the ſcrotum 
the rupture is ſaid to be 


peritonzeum, 
ut it has been 


he tendons of the ertel, 
er part lies envelope 
e on the outhide 
Theſe ſacculi bare free 


means of 
— e time long! 


4 bag or calf} 
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» Or Wind; 
requent in 
in adultz 
Irequengy 
Ons, and 


the perſons. 


and ſemoril 


Herniæ have been alſo diſtinguiſhed by different cireun. 
| ſtances that attend them, into congenial, i 
&c. There is another diſtinction of Herniæ into tue 
and falſe or ſpurious: the former are occaſioned by the 
removal of certain parts from their natural ſituation 
whilſt the parts themſelves remain, in general, found, 
and free from diſeaſe; ſuch are thoſe which have been 
already enumerated : the latter are originally diſorders of 
the parts in which they are ſeated, occaſioned by a ut. 
cous diſtenſion of the ſpermatic veflels, extravaſated blood 
or water within the membranes either of the teſticle or 
of the ſpermatic veſſels, an inflammatory enlargement, 
and a ſchirrous or cancerous ſtate of the teſtis itſel. 
The ſpurious hernie derive their names either from their 
ſuppoſed contents, as the PNEUMATOCELE, HAU. 
TOCELE, and HYDROCELE ; or from the alteration 
made by the diſeaſe in the natural ſtructure of the part 
concerned, as the VARIOCELE, CIRSOCELE, and $4k- 
COCELE ; to which ſome have added the HERN H. 
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intelline or omentum, and the teſticle in immediate con- 


N 
f ich each other. This is the congenial hernia; a 
— 8 till within theſe few. years, but by no 
means an uncommon one. | * 
This diſcovery Was made 
by bis brotber Mr. John Hunte 
accounted for and explained in Dr. Hunte 
Comment. No 1. and by Mr. Pott, in his Account of the 
Congenial Hernia, publiſhed in 1757, and in his Remarks' | 
on the Hydrocele, publiſhed in 1762. 3 
The hernia, now deſcribed, appears in very early in- 
Ak and conſtantly kept up by a proper bandage, | 
whenever this method is practicable i and when attended 
with ſymptoms of ſtricture, it requires the ſame aſſiſt- 
ance as the common hernia. But if it ſhould happen, 
that a piece of the inteſtine or omentum has deſcended 
jow into the ſac, while the teſticle is in the groin, or 
eren within the abdomen, the application of a truſs 
would be bighly improper ; for it might either prevent | 
the deſcent of the teſticle from the belly into the ſcrotum, 
or injure it, and occaſion much pain without any benefit. 
No uch bandage ſhould, therefore, be applied to the 
rupture of an infant, unleſs the teſticle can be fairly felt 
in the ſcrotum, after the gut or caul is replaced; and, 
when it can be ſo felt, a truſs cannot be put on too ſoon. 
There are other circumſtances, which require the atten- 
tion of a ſurgeon, in the management of this diſeaſe, 
for which we refer the reader to Mr. Pott's Chirurgical 
Works, vol. ii. p. 161, &C. 1779. | 
HrRNIA cruralis. See HERNIA femoralis. | 
HrRNIA cy/tica or veſicalts, is the hernia of the urinary 
bladder. This is liable to be thruſt forth, either through 
the opening in the oblique muſcle, like the inguinal 
hernia, or under Poupart's ligament, like the femoral | 


unter; and it is ingeniouſly 


protruſion is not covered by the peritonæum, and there- 
fore this hernia differs from every other in having no | 
hernial ſac. hs | 0 1 
This kind of hernia, in a recent ſtate, is eaſily reduced, 

and kept from returning, by a proper bandage 3 but if 
the outer ſurface of the bl 

membrane, which is the caſe in the advanced ſtate of 
this diſorder, the urine cannot be diſcharged without 
lifting up and compreſſing the ſcrotum, and the patient 
muſt be contented with a ſuſpenſory bag. If this hern:a 
be complicated with a bubonocele, and the operation 
becomes neceſſary, great care is required leſt the bladder 
ſhould be opened inſtead of the ſac. „ 
M. Mery concludes, that hernie of this kind never ariſe 
from mere accident, but, when they do happen, they 


oh mult be the effect of an original ill conformation : the 
1 bladder of urine, he ſays, is too big to you through the 
11 annuli or rings which the inteſtines paſs through; and, | 
87 beides, it is faſtened too ſtrongly on all ſides to admit of 
a deſcent, M. Petit, however, is of a different opinion, 
ently and maintains, that Herniæ of the bladder may be pro- 
duced after the ordinary manner of others. Mem. de | 
nic, PAcad, 1717. | RR | V 
5 HERNIA ſemeralis is formed by the depreſſion of the omen- | 
n the aum or inteſtine into the upper and fore-part of the | 


or, as others call it, the ligamentum Fallopii, between the | 
points of its attachment to the os ilion and the os pubis. | 
de hernial ſac, in this caſe, if it be not greatly ex- 
tended, lies between the crural veſſels and the os | 
on which it reſts. The method of attempting reduction, 
and the treatment of the patient in caſe of difficulty, 
ar the ſame as in an inguinal hernia ;, except that in this | 
"114 the preſſure ought to be made | 
: little towards the pubes. | | 
deli another kind of hernia femoralis, called hernia | 
Hraminis mag ni iſch | 
or 0mentum fall t 


hrough IE 
no the internal 1 


part of the thigh, between and under 


HERN 5 
14 flatulenta, See PNRUMATOCRLE. 


| "IM g#tturalis, See BRONCHOCELE, 0 

55 4 l has been generally ſuppoſed to be a diſ- 
is e teſticle itſelf z but it appears, from ſome late | 
10 enn that its proper ſeat is the tunica vaginalis, 
matic chen conſiderably enlarged as well as the ſper- 
tell C, Whillt there is no appearance of diſeaſe in 
f . Mr. Fott aſeribes it to the defluxion of the 
mation in i) kind, occaſioned moſt commonly by an ir- 
Rntia or ve part of the urethra where the _ defe- 
Veliculz ſeminales terminate. It generally pro- 


deedg fro 
n Yenereal complaints, though ſometimes from 
attended with pain 


beat, iſeg, This diſorder is 


by Dr. Hunter, in 1755; aſſiſted | 
Hunter's Medical | 


and, like all other kinds of ruptures, ſhould be | 


hernia. The portion of the bladder which is liable to | 


adder adheres to the cellular | 


vious diſtemper, it is rendered impervious and deprived 


thigh through the arch made by the CRETE Poupartii, | 
ubis | 


direQly upward, or“ 


ii, which happens when the inteſtines | 


t g | er 
oh two anterior heads of the triceps muſcle. In this | 
"Weg preſſure nor operation can be attended with 


] When the parts are properly reduced, they ſhould be 


15 moſt frequently ſever. 


When i proceeds |. 
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from the ſtoppage of a venereal gonorrhea, briſk purga⸗ 
tives are uſeful in order to produce a diſcharge * vomits 
alſo and bleeding are ſerviceable for removing the in- 
flammation and tumor. The topical applications ſhould 
be of the aſtringent and ſtimulating kind, ſuch as Gou- 
. lard's ſaturnine water, or a mixture of vinegar and 
brandy. When the inflammatory ſymptoms abate, mer- 
cury may be preſcribed internally, and the unguentum 
ecruleum forte may be rubbed on the ſcrotum every 
night, either to prevent or remove any degree of indu- 
ration. When a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, an 
emollient cataplaſm muſt be applied warm, and conti- 
nued till it produces a diſcharge of matter. If the knife 
be uſed, care muſt be taken that the teſticle is not 
_ wounded. Med; Obf. vol. iii. art. 17. Motherby's Dict. 
HERNIA ?ncarcerata, confined or ftrangulated.rupture, derives 
its name from this circumſtance, that the protruded parts 
of the omentum or inteſtine, on account of their ſize, 
inflammation, or diſtenſion of the gut by fæces or wind, 
the adherence of either of them to the hernial ſac, &c. 
the ſmallneſs of the aperture of the t-ndon through 
which the hernia paſſes, or any other cauſe, cannot be 
replaced without difficulty, pain, and hazard. | 
The ſymptoms of this diſeate are a ſwelling of the groin 
or ſcrotum, reſiſting the impreſſions of the fingers; and 
when the hernia is of the inteſtinal kind, it is painful 
to the touch; an increaſe of pain by coughing, ſneez- 
ing, or ſtanding upright ; a fickneſs of the ſtomuob, and 
frequent inclination to vomit z and a ſtoppage of all diſ- 
charge by the anus, attended with a frequent hard pulſe 
and ſome degree of fever. The immediate cauſe of theſe 
ſymptoms is a ſtricture made on the prolapſed part of 
the gut, by the borders of the natural aperture in the 
tendon of the oblique muſcle, which interrupts the paſ- 
ſage of the aliment and fæces, diſturbs the periſtaltic 
motion of the whole canal, obſtructs the circulation of 
the blood through its veſſels, and, without ſpeedy relief, 
brings on a mortification. | | 
Writers are not agreed, whether this ſtricture be owing 
to a diſeaſe originally in the inteſtine, or to its diſlodg- 
ment and diſtenſion. The latter opinion has been ge- 
nerally received; but there are many circumſtances, 
which deſerve the ſurgeon's attention, that favour the 
former ſuppoſition; and when this is the caſe, the diſ- 
order becomes more alarming and dangerous. In thoſe 
caſes, where all the miſchicf ariſes from the mere pro- 
lapſus and ſtricture, the returned inteſtine becomes m- 
_ mediately pervious, and recovering its periſtaltic motion, 
keeps its place and performs its office; but if, by pre- 


of its motion, it cannot execute its function, it remains 
violently diſtended, and is, with great difficulty, kept 
within the belly, after it has been replace. 
Whatever be the immediate cauſe of this kind of hernia, 

the ſurgeon ſhould firſt endeavour, by gentle means, to 
reſtore the protruded parts to their proper ſituation in 


the belly: for this purpoſe, the patient ſhould be laid in 


a ſupine poſture, with his trunk ſomewhat lower than 


his thighs, and with the thigh on the diſeaſed fide ſo 
elevated, as to contribute as much as poſſible to the re- 
laxation of the abdominal aperture; and thus, by keep- 
ing the teſticle from aſcending and the inteſtine from de- 
ſcending, and continued gentle prefling of the tumour, 
the inteſtine may be made to return. When the diffi- 
culty is conſiderable, the poſture of the body ſhould ap- 
proach nearly to that which is commonly called ſtanding 
on the head. If this attempt fails, recourſe muſt be 


had to frequent and copious bleeding, the warm bath, 


cathartics, the application of cataplaſms, fomentations, 
embrocations, & c. acrid ſtimulating glyſters and ſuppo- 
ſitories frequently repeated, particularly thoſe of the 
ſmoke of tobacco, and a compoſition of ſalt, honey, and 
aloes, boiled to a proper conſiſtence. Omental ruptures 
are generally more capable of reduction than the in- 
teſtinal ; but when, by adheſion to the ſides of the her- 
nial ſac, or any alteration in their form, they cannot be 
reduced, their weight muſt be ſuſpended in a bag or truſs, 

and thus rendered as little troubleſome as poffible. 


kept from falling down by a bandage or truſs, the pad 
of which is made to conſtantly preſs againſt the open- 
ing in the abdominal tendon, and ſo keep the gut or caul 
from protruding, and bring the ſides of the hernial fac 
as near as poſlible to each other. After the operation is 
completed, the body ſhould be kept open, and the diet 
and regimen be low and ſparing, while the leaſt degree 
of tenſion or pain remain. 
If the means above recited fail of effect, and the ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder increaſe, the next remedy, which 
ſhould be applied to without delay, is chirurgical opera- 
tion, in order to diſengage the parts where the ſtricture 
lies, before they become gangrenous. The manner of 

performing 


H—UQnikU—ũ—6 — —— —— — 
. 


HER 


performing the operation, as deſcribed by Mr. Pott, is 
as ſollows : the patient muſt be laid on his back, on a 


table of convenient height, with his legs hanging eaſily | 


over the end of it; and then the operator, with a ſtrait 
difſeing knife, muſt make an inciſion through the ſkin 
and membrana adipoſa, beginning juſt above the place 
where the inteſtine paſſes out from the belly, and con- 
tinuing it to the lower part of the ſcrotum. When the 
adipoſe membrane is divided, there will appear a few 
ſmall, diſtin&, tendinous bands, lying cloſe on the her- 
nial ſac, which muſt likewiſe be divided, as well as the 
. ſac itſelf. The inciſion in the ſac, which requires cau- 
tion and ſteadineſs, becauſe of its different degrees of 
thickneſs in different kinds and ſtages of the hernza, 


ſhould be made about an inch and a half below the ſtric- 


ture, and the opening be ſufficient to admit the end of 
the operator's fore-finger, which, introduced into the 
aperture, will ſerve as a director; and upon this a nat- 
row-bladed, curved knife, with a bold probe-point ; the 
point of the knife being always ſhort of the extremity 
of the finger, will ſerve to divide the ſac quite up to 
the opening in the tendon, and down to the bottom of 
the ſcrotum. When the ſac is firſt divided, there iſſues 
from it a fluid, which varies in quantity, colour, and 
conſiſtence, according to the date, ſize, and ſome other 
circumſtances attending the rupture. The ſac being laid 
open, the inteſtine immediately protrudes, unleſs it hap- 
pens to be enveloped in the omentum: the operator is 
now to try, whether by gently drawing out a little more 
of the gut, and reducing its bulk, he can return it back 
to the belly without dividing the tendon ; but if this 
cannot be eaſily accompliſhed, it is better to decline at- 
tempting it. In order to divide the ſtricture with the 


leaſt hazard, the ſurgeon ſhould firſt attend to the ſtruc- | 
ture and direction of the parts; and, as the natural 
opening in the tendon of the obliquus defcendens muſcle, | 


through which the hern:a paſſes, is formed by a kind of 
ſeparation of the fibres from each other, and its direc- 
tion is the ſame with that of the tendon, or obliquely 


downward from the os ilion to the os pubis, the knife 
ſhould be ſo managed as to continue this ſeparation, by 


applying its edge to the ſuperior and poſterior part of the 
oval, and carrying it upward and obliquely backward 
till a ſufficient opening is obtained: this opening ſhould 


afford room for paſſing the end of the finger on the in- 


fide in caſe of any adheſion. When the ſac and ſtricture 
are divided, the contained parts will come into view, and 
| their ſtate may be judged of by the ſurgeon. If they 


appear to be ſound and unconnected, they ſhould be im- | 


mediately reduced. In returning the inteſtine, the part 
which came out laſt ſhould be put in firſt, that the gut 
may not be doubled on itſelf; and the fingers, in this 
operation, ſhould be applied to that part of the inteſtine 
which is connected with the meſentery, rather than with 
its convex part: during the reduction, the leg and thigh 


of the patient on the ruptured fide ſhould be elevated. | 


If the inteſtine be accompanied with a portion of the 
omentum, the latter ſhould be returned firſt. Slight ad- 


heſions of the parts of the inteſtines to one another, to 
the omentum, or to the hernial ſac, may be ſeparated | 

without danger. When the prolapſed part is replaced, 
a conſiderable part of the hernial ſac may be ſafely re- | 
moved, no part of it being of any conſequence, except | 


_ that with which the ſpermatic veſſels are connected. If 
the protruded parts, by neglect, delay, or inflammation, 
are ſo diſeaſed, by gangrene or mortification, as not to 
be fit for immediate reduction, ſome previous attention 
will be neceflary : the diſeaſed part of the omentum may 
be cut off from the ſound; and this has been the general 
practice. The common way of doing this has been by 
making a ligature juſt above the altered part, cutting 
'off what is below the ligature, and leaving the ligature 
to hang out of the wound, that it may be more eaſily 
taken away when it is caſt off, But Mr. Pott condemns 
the uſe of the ligature as needleſs and pernicious, and 
obſerves, that any portion of the caul may be cut off 
without any previous tying. If the gangrene or ſphace- 
_ lus has ſeized the inteſtine, and conſiſts of a black ſpot 


only, which, by caſting off, might endanger the ſhed- | 
ding its contents into the belly, this inconvenience may 


be prevented by conneCting the upper part to the wound 
by means of a needle and ſtrong ligature ; ſo that, when 
the mortified part ſeparates, the fæces may be for ſome 
time diſcharged by the wound; after which it has been 
known to contract gradually and heal: but whatever be 
the event, this method of ſecuring the gut ſhould never 
be omitted. If the altered portion of the gut be large, 
and requires exciſion, the divided parts muſt be united 
by ſuture, and both faſtened to the inſide of the belly, 
at the upper part of the wound, ſo that if the union 
does not ſucceed, the fæces may be diſcharged, if poſ- 


ſible, through the groin : but if the two ends cannot be 
| | 


4 


with relation to his cure, may be applied here: 


Med. Obſ. vol. iv. art. 30. 
HERNIA inguinalis, or rupture in the grein, 


incomplete rupture, in contradiſtinction to the ſcrotal or 
the ſcrotum, beginning at the opening in the abdominal 


tumor be formed by a ſmall portion of the inteſtine, i 


| ſtate laſt deſcribed, is very eaſy, and requires only the 


If a portion of the omentum hath deſcended, the tumor 


its weight. In this caſe the return is not fo ſpeedy 25 in 
the former, nor attended with the ſame noiſe, and re- 


of experience will be neceſſary, in order to diſtinguiſh i 


from other complaints. When this hernia is reduced, 


Herniæ, where the omentum falls down with the intel 


and young perſons, and in recent caſes, 


its ſoft and thin ſtate, ſo as to unite the 


_ cient people, and very old ruptures, 


HER 


brought togetller, they muſt both be conn .. 
needle and a ſtrong ligature to deen with 2 
the wound. The dreſſing ſhould, be ſoft an io eg of 
the patient muſt obſerve the moſt rigid ſeverit 8 1 and 
and the moſt perſect ſerenity of body and 43 4 diet, 
age is an advantage in performing the operation : 0 
niæ, becauſe old people's guts are not ſo liable to 1 
or gangrene as thoſe of young perſons, After a ame 
hazard of ſucceſs is ſo great, and the utmoſt 0 r 
art ſo little, ſays Mr. Pott, that what Iapis ſaid 2 
55 


Nen hec humanis opibus, non arte mag iſira 

Proveniunt; neque te Mnea mea dextera ſervat: 

Major agit deus. ES! : 
Pott's Works, vol. ii. p. 100, Sc. 1779. Heiſter;5 

gets part H. 5 5. cap. 1 . 

ee an account of a ſtrangulated hernia, by Mr. Ele, 
2 


uing called alſo zu. 
BONOCELE, is occafioned by the deſcent of à a 
the inteftine, moft commonly of the ilium, and often of 
the cœcum, or colon, or omentum, through the rings of 


the abdominal muſcles into the groin. This is called an 


OSCHOCELE. The fign of an inguinal and ſcrotal ry 
ture is a ſwelling in the groin, or in the upper pan af 


muſcles, the appearance of which will depend on the 
nature and quantity, and ſtate of its contents. If the | 


will be proportionably ſmall; and when it is diſtended 
with wind, or inflamed, or has any degree of ſtricture 
upon it, it will be tenſe, and reſiſt the impreſſion of the 
finger, and handling of it will occaſion pain. But if 
there be no ſtricture or inflammation, the tenſion of the 
tumor, whatever be its ſize, will be inconſiderable, un- 
leſs the patient coughs; and no pain will attend the 
handling of it. The reduction of this hernia, in the 
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moſt gentle means; the inteſtine generally ſlips up at 
once, and in its return makes a kind of gugglag 
noiſe. | | | 


will be more flabby and compreſlible, and its ſurface will 
be more uneven; the ſcrotum will aſſume a more ob- 
long appearance than it bears in an inteſtinal herria; 
and when the quantity of its contents is large, and the 
patient adult, it may in ſome meafure be diſtinguiſhed by 


quires to be followed with the finger to the laſt. Ser 
EPIPLOCELE, _ 5 

If both the inteſtine and omentum have deſcended, the 
charaQteriflic marks will be leſs diſtinct, and ſome degree 


the inteſtine returns firſt, and the omentum feels flabby, 
but, being farther compreſſed, ſoon follows it. See Ex 
TERO=-EPIPLOCELE. 9 8 8 | | 5 


tines, are more dangerous than where the gut is alone, 
becauſe the omentum hinders the reduction of the gut 
grows to the rings of the muſcles, ſwells, and forms 
thick ring, which ſtrangulates the gut. See Phil. Trau. 

No 450. ſect. 2. See HERNIA 2ncarcerata.' | 

In every kind of rupture, as ſoon as the parts 2 
ed, their deſcent ſhould be prevented by the app ati 
and conſtant uſe of a ſteel truſs, which 8 1 2 
made and properly fitted: the uſe of a dg voy" 


compreſs the neck of the HERNIAL ſac, INE ko a 
other, or at leaſt to diminiſh the paſſage, 81 2 
deſcent of any thing into it from the bel 5 1 
frequently effect a radical and perfect cure. * 
mature age, or whoſe ruptures are of longer ecke 
the entrance into the ſac is large, and the {ac ih | 
and firmer; therefore the compreſſion and 4 hey ar 
ſides of the neck are more diſficult, 3 Cling 
ſometimes ſufficiently contracted to * HY 
down of any thing from the abdomen. Bu 


n 

this woion c 
dot v 

more improbable, and therefore a truſs, the oft had 


ſerves to keep the parts in their proper place, 
ever be laid aſide. us that 
Inteſtinal ruptures are in themſelves more pay o 
the omental ; and this hazard ariſes 0 ich ar ir 
and the functions of the parts concefte ef iufanme- 
capable of bearing any conſiderable _— eftion, po 
tion, and which perform offices, ſuc & „ bade, and 
pulſion of the chyle into and through te erpulle 


H E R 


ten of the feces, neceſſary to the exiſtence of the | 


2 give little pain, and generally return into 


hen they lie in a ſupine poſture. The ſame 

2 73 is neceſſary for women as for men. | 
* the method of treatment in the more dangerous 

= of this diſorder, ſee the preceding article. | 

W inte tinalis. See ENTEROCELE, and the preced- 

ing articles. | 


Hex lachrymalis. See Lors, AxchiLors, and 


FRNTA 0Variay 1S 0 
ach the tendinous opening of the oblique muſcles 
into the groin. ; ] 
if this kind, in which the ovaria were taken away, 
making a ligature on the membranous bag containing 
them, juſt below the tendon, and cutting them off. The 


thinner and more muſcular ; her breaſts, which before 


health after the operation. ; = 
Heaxia ſcrotalis, See OSCHEOCELE and HERNIA ingui- 
nails, OY, | 
Hraxla vaginalis, is a tumor o 
deſcerit of the inteſtines, and their prefſure on the peri- 
the uterus. 


ditention of the ſpermatic vein, attended with pain, 


Mr. Pott mentions a remarkable caſe | 


by 


woman on whom this operation was performed, became | 


were large, diminiſhed, and in great meaſure diſappear- 
ed, and her menſtruation ceaſed ; but ſhe enjoyed good | 


f the vagina, formed by the | | 


HERNIA erica called alſo CIRSOCELE, is a varicous | 


HER 


a god with a mortal woman; or of a goddeſs with a mat. 


or | Others derive the name from the Greek egen, dicere, t9 
ack hernia, when recent, has much the ſame ap- /þeak ; the heroes being perſons who, by their eloquence, 
l Dodd as the hernia inguinalis in men; and when led the people at their pleaſure. Others, laſtly, derive 
ear of the gut or caul is thruſt down than the groin] it from the Greek sea, terra, earth; the heroes, on their 
m veniently contain, it puſhes down into one of the | principle, being the di terre/tres, or gods of the earth. 

fre udendi, and ſometimes ſorms a tumor of conſi- eroes were, properly, perſons partly of divine, and partly 
Jab12 P When the Herniæ of women are eaſily re- 


of human extraction; being produced between a deity 
and a mortal: as Achilles, who was the ſon of the goddef. 
Thetis, by Peleus; and Hercules, who was the ſon of 
Jupiter, by Alcmena. | 

A hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
demi-god : accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be a me- 
dium between a god and a man; or rather, a compoſi- 
tion of both. 


The Greeks erected columns and other monuments over 


FisTuLA lachrymalis. 5 the tombs of their Heroes, and eſtabliſhed a kind of wor- 

HERNIA ;mentalis. See EPIPLOCELE and HERNIA ingui- ſhip in honour of the manes both of their heroes and he- 

bs . roines. The Romans alſo raiſed ſtatues in honour of 
is occaſioned by the deſcent of the ovaria | 


their heroes; but there were fix of their Heroes of a ſu- 
perior order, and who were ſuppoſed to be admitted into 
the community of the twelve great gods : theſe were 
Hercules, Bacchus, Eſculapius, Romulus, Caſtor, and 
Pollux. Writers have diſtinguiſhed between the wor— 
ſhip which the ancients paid to their heroes, and that of- 
fered to their gods. The latter, it is ſaid, conſiſted of 
ſacrifices and libations; the former was only a kind of 
funeral honour, in which they celebrated their exploits, 
concluding the rehearſal with feaſts. 
HERo is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a great, il- 
laſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; particularly in 


reſpect of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other mili- 
tary virtues. | | 


F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a great man 
tonzum, between the rectum, and the poſterior part of | 


and a hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and en- 
terpriſing; and the former more prudent, thoughtful, 
and referved. In this ſenſe we properly ſay, Alexander 
was a hero, Julius Czfſar a great man. 3 


and occalionally with a waſting of the teſticle. Fre- | HeRo of a poem or romance, is the principal perſonage, or 
quent bleeding, exerciſe, and attenuating medicines, may | he who has the chief part in it. | oh 
be recommended for the prevention of this diſeaſe ; and | Thus the hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſey, 
the pain of the back that attends it may be relieved by | Ulyſſes; of the Zneid, Aeneas 3 of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, 

1 e l Poe i wee tegel e er 

c ventoſa. | 5 ough Mr. Dryden will have the devil to be Milton's 

l HERNIA ventralis, is a tumor which appears almoſt in any | e eee the better of Adam, and drives him 

» part of the belly; but is moſt frequently found in or be- out of Paradiſe. 7 e 

5 tween the recti muſcles, either above or below the navel. | The character of Achilles is the inexorable wrath of a 

ie _ aps __ 8 be reduced, and kept in their | havghty, valiant, unjuſt, and revengeful prince; that of 

) place by a proper bandage. m2 Ulyſſes, is the wiſe and prudent diſſimulation of a cou- 

: HERNIA ee . HERNIA cy/?ica. egen king, whoſe een nothing could ſhake; 

e· HERNIA umbilicalis. See OMPHALOCELE and Exo M-] that of Æneas, is piety, goodneſs, gentleneſs, good-na- 

ee PHALUS, | „ I ture, and humanity, ſuſtained, like the others, with an 

HERNIAL ſac, is formed by a portion of the peritonæum, invincible aer V Ny 
he brut before the deſcending part in a rupture, though | Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the Æneid; 

ree ſome _ e 3 2 ef produced by | they ſay he is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants the 
it mere pretlure of the common cellular membrane; and is | fire, firmneſs, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in 
ed, bores {maller, according to the quantity of its con- the Hire of the Iliad. Piety, warn Wha and ſubmiſſion 
by, tents, This fac is at firſt ſmall and thin, and ſeldom de- to the gods, are the virtues of the middle claſs of man- 

of lcends Jower than the groin at firſt, except in congenial | kind; they do not ſtrike and command enough for a 

bernie, but by degrees it extends itſelf into the ſcrotum, | hero, who is to be the inſtrument of ſuch notable ex- 
teſ- ad as it enlarges in length, its texture becomes firmer | ploits. St. Evremond looks on ZEneas as fitter to have 

. * Bll * . * * . it is 2 been the 2 of a religious order e an N 8 
put, ry conſi crable thickneſs. Mr. Pott apprehends, F. Boſſu defends Virgil's hero, or at leaſt Virgil, with 
ns 4 M this ſac is incapable of returning back into the ab- admirable addreſs. W e character, he e was 
aul. eee 2 any puthed out through the | not to be formed on the model, either of Achilles, or 

mn ine tendon, It 1 | 1 ä 1 1 + a8 | 

„une whtorer ie the beni fac may be er. Fable 254 the defign of the neil Was very diffrent 
tion tended, and however large its contents may be, it is | from thoſe of the Iliad and Odyfley. 3 
well merely dilated, and hardly ever burſt or broken. Sec What Virgil had in view was, to make the Romans re- 
ent ERNLA incarcerata, and HERNIA inguinalis. | ceivea _ kind of government, and a new maſter; this 
e t0 ce 0n the ſubject of the preceding articles, Potts Chi- | maſter, then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the 
* l Works, vol. ii. and vol. iii. Heiſter's Surgery, | founder of a ſtate, and all the virtues which make a 
ede TO Sharp's Operations, &c. „ prince beloved. The violence of Achilles was, of con- 
t the W As in Botany. See RUPTURE-wort, | ſequence, precluded; and ſo was the diſſimulation of 
12 idly hs a * 5 e breed. | ky wr ee a quality which renders a man ſuſ- 

. R ncien eotogy, and thology, a great ected, not oved. | | | 
" 3 perſon, of mortal nature, though * the Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his hero was to be of . 
© the bis death oppoſed to partake of immortality, and after | the genius of Auguſtus ; and the poet was in the condi- 
„ : N _ by them among the number of the gods. | tion of a painter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece 
Yrs reek 5% is tormed of the Latin heros; and that of the | of hiſtory to the model of a face that is given him. 'The 
"= de, 16 re demi. god. St. Auguſtine, De Civit. | character of Homer's two heroes, as being directly oppo- 

x nal **s „ it is bighly probable, that] ſite to his deſign, he has thrown upon Turnus and Me- 
hich ane; that geddes — — 3 called by this | zentius, who are the counterparts 8 = 175 FEY 
hardlf Way be, that great g called in Greek Hen: or it | It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be necellarily 
pellation; 2 men were diſtinguiſhed by this ap- required, that the here of an epic poem be a good and 
is tha "irtuoug ver DV yo 8 to the opinion of the ancients, that] virtuous man? F. Boſſu maintains the negative; between 
uddur Panſe of the arg 2 N deaths, inhabit the wide ex- a hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinc- 
are l. eines to think. ot . is Juno's province. Iſidore in- tion is to be made, as between moral and poetical good- 
amm «rei, perſons of — es were thus called quaſi acroes, [| neſs. Hence, as the manners of Achilles, and Mezen- 
1 pu Plato derives the 1 7 merit, and worthy of heaven. tius, are poetically as good as thoſe of Ulyſſes, and 
« "nd timatin * word from the Greek «cog, love; as in- | ZEneas, ſo thoſe two cruel and unjuſt men are as regular 
1603 Vol. eroes to have riſen from the copulation of | poetical heroes, as theſe two juſt, wiſe, and good men. 
p : 170. | | | 11 Q | Ariſtotle, 
; | | 
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The critics and commentators. on the 


HER 


Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the heroic virtue, as a virtue 


more than human; and of conſequence, heroes, as dli- 
vine perſons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes 


above our claſs; but this he ſays only in his books of mo- 


rality : in his Poetics he ſpeaks another language. The 
prime perſon of a poem, whom he. calls the hero, he 
there obſerves, muſt neither be good nor bad, but be- 
tween both: he mult not either be ſuperior to he gene- 
tality of mankind, by his virtue and juſtice ; not interior 
to them, by his crimes and wickedneſs ; the moral and 
epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's principles, have 
nothing in common with each other; the one mult be 


raiſed above mankind, and the other muſt not be on a 


level with the moſt perfect of men. 


In effect, reaſon, the nature of the poem, which is to 


be a fable, the practice of Homer, and the rules of Ari- 
ſtotle and Horace, all agree, that ſo far is it from being 
neceſſary, that the hers of an epopea be a perfect, fault- 
leſs man, that it is not neceſſary he be an honeſt man; 
and that it is no ways irregular to make him as perti- 
dious as Ixion, as unnatural as Medea, or as brutal as 
Achilles, Th | 

It is another ſubject of controverſy among the critics, 
whether the cataſtrophe, or concluſion of the action, is 
neceſſarily to leave the hero happy, and ar eaſe; or whe- 


ther it be allowable to leave him unhappy ? 


The general practice of the heroic poets ſtands for the 


| firſt. We have ſcarce one example of a hero who is over- 


come, and remains unhappy; excepting Adam in Milton. 
In tragedy, the cafe is different: unhappy cataſtrophes, 
according to Ariltotle, are preferable to happy ones, and 
were always much better received among the ancients. 


be tragic ſcene is the throne of the paſſions; and ter- 
ror and pity are there to rule in a peculiar manner: now 
| thoſe paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally from unhappy 


events; and the audience, quitting the theatre full of the 


misfortunes wherewith the piece was cloſed, preſerve 


their concern much longer, and feel more forcible effects 
from it, than if their tears had been wiped away, and 


peripetia. 


their fighs ſmothered, in the ſati>faCtion ot a more happy 


But theſe reaſons have no place in the epopea; which 1s 


not intended ſo much to affect the paſhons, as to remove 
ill habitudes. 
does not exclude all unhappy concluſions; the nature of 
epic fable is ſuch as admits equally of good and bad per- 
ſons for the prime parts; the unhappy adventure of a 
lamb unjuſtly devoured by a wolf, is a ſubject every way 
as inſtructive, and as regular, as the generoſity of a lion, 


who lets himſelf be diſarmed of his rage by the innocence 


of the ſame lamb. 


It is true, if the poet propoſed his hero as a pattern of 


perfection for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him 


would ſuit very ill with the deſign : but this was, doubt | 


leſs, the fartheſt thing from the intentions of the great 


maſters of the epopea above mentioned. The only rea- 
ſon, perhaps, that can be given for the uniform practice 
of the poets in this reſpect is, that an epic poem con- 
taining an action of much more extent than that of a 


tragic poem, the reader would not be ſo well ſatisfied, 


if, after ſo many labours and difficulties as the hero is 
brought to ſtruggle with, he ſhould not at laſt be brought | 


off, but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, no doubt, 


great and good in the hero, which, in the courſe of the 
poem, makes us concerned for him; ſo that, after ſo | 
long an acquaintance,” we cannot leave him miſerable | 


without ſome anxiety 3 which it is not the final buſineſs 
of the poet to raiſe. | | 


ERODIANS, a ſe& among the Jews, at the time of 
| Jeſus Chriſt, mentioned by St. Matthew, xxii. 16. and 


St. Mark, iii. 6. and xii. 13. | 


are very much divided with regard to the Herodrans ; 


ſome making them to be a political party, and others a 
religious ſet. The former opinion is favoured by the 
author of the Syriac verſion, who calls them the domel- | 


tics of Herod, and alſo by Joſephus having paſſed them 


over in ſilence, though he profeſſes to give an account 


of the ſeveral religious ſects of the Jews. The latter 
opinion is countenanced by our Lord's caution againſt 
the leaven of Herod, which implies, that the Herodians 
were diſtinguiſhed from the other Jews by ſome doctri- 
nal tenets. 


St. Jerom, in his Dialogue againſt the Luciſerians, takes 


the name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herod for 
the Meſſiab; and Tertullian, Epiphanius, Chryſoſtom, 
and Theophylact, among the ancients; and Grotius, and 
other moderns, are of the ſame ſentiment. But the ſame 
St. Jerome, in his comment on St. Matthew, treats the 
ſame opinion as ridiculous; and maintains, that the 


Phariſees gave this appellation, by way of deriſion, to 
Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans; agree- 


New Teſtament, 


HERO IC pom is that which undertakes to deſcribe ſome 


But it is true, withal, that the epopea | 


Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that they derived t 


viour cautioned his dile:plcs 


HEROD. US a,, in Natura Hif:ry, a name given by 
HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or hero 


HEROIC age, is that age or period of the world, heran 


HEROIC terſe, is that wherein eres poems are uſually 
_ compoſed z or, it is that proper for ſuch poems. 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculivrly 


pet for heroic poetry; but later writers uie vertes of ten 


HEROINE, HREROINA, or Heros, a woman that bz 


HERON, Ardia, in Ornithelogy, the name of a large genus 


The common heram, or ardea major of Linnæus, has 


in the month of February lays five or fix large 


ed as a food; it is remarkably Jong-lv 


creſt of long black feathers ; the coverts 
ate of a light grey colour; 


feathers, which are very long an 


ably to which, the Syriac interpreters re 4 
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from the other Jews by their concurrence with ©, 
ſcheme of ſubjecting himſelf and his domi; t! 
Romans, and likewi'e by complying with erg 
heathen ulages and cuſtoms. This ſymbol; 
idolatry upon views of intereſt and worde « 
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It is farther probable * 
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EAGLE e 
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ws we fay, Heroic actions, Heroie virtue, Veri tot 
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the heroes, or thoſe called by the poets the chen 
gods, are {uppoled to have lived. i 
he hirorc age coincides with the fabulons 1ct, 
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Ille 


extraordinary action, or enterprize, 

Homer, Virgil, Statins, Lucas, laſſo, Camoens, Mittan, 
and Voltaire. have compoſed heroic porms. 

In this ſenſe, heroic poem. coincides with EPIC poem, 


denominated Heroic verſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, 
Virgil, &c. | | | 

flexandrine_verfes, of twelve ſyllables, were formery 
called heroze derſes, as bt ing ſuppoſed the only verſe pro. 


ſyllables. 


the qualities and virtues of a HERO ; or, that has done 
ſome heroic action. e 

of birds, the diſtinguithing character of Which 1s, 0 
Mr. Ray, fixed in their inteſtines, they han onen 
inteſtinum caecum, or blind gut, as is the uſtem of te 
ture in quadrupeds, molt other birds having two. = 
In th: Linnæan ſyſtem this is © genus of dhe grour, il 
tinguiſhed by a long, ſtrait, pointed il, with kurous 
from the noſtrils to the end, linear noſtril, m feet wit 
four toes, To this genus beiong the ARDECLA, bite 
TERN, COCO1, CRANE, the GAZ A giocuui, or (mal ware 
heron, the GA zA, or greater white heron, the soco, the 
STORK, night. RAVEN, &. 
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ſmall body, always lean, and covered with a very thin 
ſkin. It builds in trees, and ſometimes in high cls 
over the fea; ſorms its neſt of ſticks lined with wool, and 

eggs of 1 
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game by getting a living Heron, and cutting its wings, or 


the hawks that are to fly at her; but when they have 


HERPES, * 


HER 


e Kill eat fifty moderate ſized dace and roaches in a 
my It has been found that in carp ponds, vilited by 
ON hed one heron will eat up a thouſand ſtore carp in 
quite and will hunt them fo cloſe as to let very few 
wh 6 The readieſt method of deſtroying this miſ- 
8 bird, is by fiſhing for him in the manner of 
5 with a baited hook. When the haunt of the Heron 
b found out, three or four ſmall roach or dace are to be 
ede and each of them is to be baited on a wire, 
vi a ſhong hook at the end, entering the wire juſt un- 
der the gills, and letting it run juſt under the ſkin to the 
tail, the fiſh will live in this manner five or fix days, 
ubich is a very eſſential thing; for it it be dead, the He- 
7714 will not touch it. A ſtrong line is then to be pre 
iredof filk and wire twiſted together, and is to be about 
two yards long; tie this to the wire that holds the hook, 
and to the other end of it there is to be tied a {tone of 
about a pound weight; let three or four of theſe baits 
be ſunk in different ſhallow parts of the pond, and in a 
night or two's time, the heron will not fail of being taken 
hy one or other of them. 


When bawking was more in uſe, and laws were enaCted | 
for the preſervation of the ſpecies, the heron afforded a 


great deal of ſport to the people who loved that diverſion. 
There is but very little art in this flight of the hawk; 
but as both the birds are large and courageous, the fight 
ic finer than in the flight of ſmaller birds that make no 
refiſtance. At the beginning of March the herons begin 


to make their paſſage : if, therefore, you will adapt your | 


hawks to the heron, they muſt at this time be uſed to fly 
at the rivers, and about waters, and they mult be fed | 
with light meats; then the hawk is to be entered at the 


diſabling it in fuch a manner that it cannot fly; then it 
is to be {ct on the ground, and the hawk unhooded and 
let go at her. If the hawk ſeize the heron, the falconer 


HERPES ferus. 
HERRING, Hurengus, in {chthyolsry, a ſpecies of the 


mult run in to her aſſiſtance, and kill the heron, giving 
the hawk her reward, the heart, and letting her ſtand 
over the opened breaſt, and feed on other parts of the 
entrailsz then let her be hooded ; and afterwards the 


bird is to be ſwung about the head, and the hawk taught 


to come and feed on it out of the falconer's hand. 
When the hawk is thus fairly entered, another live heron 
is to be procured, and let off in an open field undiſabled. 
As ſoon as ſhe is riſen to a conſiderable height in the air, 
the hawk is to be let out after her; if the hawk cloſe | 
with her, and bring her down, the falconer is to run up 
to her aſſiſtance, and ſticking the hero's bill in the 
ground, and breaking her wings and legs, the hawk is 
to be left to feed and plume upon her. When ſhe is 
thus well managed, ſhe may be taken to the waters, and 
let at a wild heron, in the following manner, 7 
When a heron is found, the falconer is to get as nigh her 
as he can, going under the wind with his hawk, which 
mult be a gerfalcon, or jerkin, with a haggard falcon 
for the driver. Thus having the hoods looſe, as ſoon as | 
ever the heron is up, let off the driver, which makes up 
to her, and cauſes her to work in the wind; then let go 


worked above the heron that they come through her, 


they will make her come to ſiege. When they have got | 


ber down, the falconer muſt make up to them as quick 
as poſible, and aſſiſt them by breaking her legs and 
wings, and thruſting her bill into the ground. For this 
light of the hawk there ſhould always be a dog trained 
up to the ſport, whoſe buſineſs it is to come up and kill 
the leren the moment that he ſees her fall. | 
lf the hawk cannot bring her down, or gives over the 
light, then give her a train heron or two, in a proper 
place, before ſhe is truſted at a wild heron again, other- 
vile the will be diſheartened and ſpoiled. — 5 75 


© Peron at ſiege is one ſtanding at the water-ſide watch⸗ 


ing for prey. 


05 coagulationis, the hero of coagulations, an affected 


"Ia Riven by Paracelſus to the ſpirit of ſea- ſalt; a men-„ 
um he was particularly fond of, and which ſeems to 


pl . . _ . 5 
ve been one great ingredient in his alcaheſt. 


lan „ FEpmyg, in Medicine, a cutaneous heat, or in- 
t 3 attended with a roughneſs of the ſkin, and 
a "Uption of a number of little puſtules ſpreading every 


MR Beg is formed of the Greek ipnw, paulatim gradior, 
Fab ceauſe the eruptions creep from place to place. 

a divers kinds of this diſeaſe: as, 5 

little ſt ary,” This is an aſſemblage of innumerable 

Putules, under the cuticle, of the fize of millet- 

( 


} 


rs Popularly called the SHINGL Es. 
on thee. 1 18 a lingle puſtule, or two, riſing chiefly 
ice, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, pointed, 


and W1 8 | 
ow 4. inflamed baſe. Theſe dry away, of their 


nen. bon letting out the drop of pus contained 


2. Summers. | 
divers, catch from June to the fifteenth of July. "Theſe 


A third ſpecies of herpes is what we otherwiſe call sEN“E 
PIGO; and, in Englith, a zetter, or R1NG-297/7. 


HERPES eredens is of a more corroſive kind: the puſtules 


are ruddy, and attended with an itching; and ulcerate 
the parts on which they rife. | 
See ERYSIP4 LAS. 


CLUPEA. The characters by which this ith is diſtins 
guiſhed from the reſt which approach to it in ſhane, 
and which are thence called harengifornies, are theſe : its 
uſual length is ſeven or cigh: inches, though it ſome- 
times grows to a foot; its head is flatted, and its mouth 
placed upwards; the* colour of the back and fides is 


green, varied with blue, and that of the belly ſilvery ; 


the ſcales are large and round; it is not at ail ſpotred 3 
and its belly is ſharply carinated, but the ridge is quite 
ſmooth, and not in the leaſt ſerrated ; its ſide-lines are 
ſmall, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable; the lower jaw is longer 
and more prominent than the upper; its gills are four in 
number, as in other fiſhes, but their fivres are remark= 
ably long, and open very wide; fo that the Herring al- 
molt inſtantly dies when taken out of the water; it has 
one fin on its back, which confifts of about ſeventeen 
rays, and is in the midway between the head and tail; 
the two ventral fins have nine rays, the pectoral ſeven- 
teen, the anal fourteen, and the tail is forked. 

The name Herring is derived from. the German hr, an 
army, which expreſſes their number, when they migrate. 
into our feas. Herings are found in great plenty from 
the higheſt norchern latitudes as low as the northern 
coaſts of France. They are alſo met with in vaſt ſhoals 


on the coaſt of merica, as low as Carolina: they are 
found alfo in the ica of Kamtzchatka, and poflibly 1cach 


Japan : but their winter rendezvous 1s within the arctic 
circle, whither they retire after ſpawning, aud where 
they are provided with plenty of infect food. For an 
account of the remarkable migration of Verriugs, and the 
hiſtory of the fiſhery, &c. fee Herrino FISHERY. 

They are in full roe at the end of Junc, and continue in 
perfection till the beginning of winter, when they begin 
to depoſit their ſpawn. _ | 5 

There are divers names given to preſerved herr.ngs, ac- 
cording to the different manners wherein they are or- 
dered: as, 1 | | 
1. Sea-/ticks. Theſe are ſuch as are caught all the fiſh- 
ing ſeaſon, and are but once packed. A barrel of theſe 


holds fix or eight hundred; eight barrels go to the tun, 


by law; a hundred of herrings is to be a hundred and 
twenty; a laſt is ten thouſand z and they commonly 
reckon fourteen barrels to the laſt. _ SO ITS, 
There are others, fepacked on ſhore, called repacked Her- 
rings; ſeventeen barrels of ſea-ſticks commonly make 
from twelve to fourteen of repacked herr:ngs. 


The manner of repacking them is, to take out the Her- 


rings, waſh them out in their own pickle, and lay them 
orderly in a freſh barrel: theſe have no ſalt put to them, 
but are cloſe packed, and headed up by a ſworn cooper, 
with pickle, when the barrel is half ſull. The pickle is 
brine ; ſo ſtrong, as that the herring will ſwim in it. 

Theſe are ſuch as the Dutch chaſers, or 


are ſold away in ſea-ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in re- 


gard of their fatneſs; becauſe they will not endure re- 


packing. They go one with another, full and ſhotten; 
but the repacked herrings are ſorted, the full berrings by 
themſelves. | 


3. The Holten and ſict herrings by themſelves the bar- 


rel whereof is to be marked diſtinctly. | | 
4. Crux herrings; which are ſuch as are caught after the 
fourteenth of September. Theſe are cured with that 
kind of ſalt called ſalt upon ſalt, and are carefully ſorted 
out, all full herrings, and uſed in the 1epacking.' 

5. Corved herrings. Theſe ſerve to make red herrings, 
being ſuch as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the 


end of Auguſt to the middle of October; provided they 


can be carried aſhore within a week, more or leſs, after 
they are taken. Theſe are never gipped, but rowed in falt, 
for the better preſerving of them, till they can be brought 
on ſhore; and ſuch as are kept to make red herrings, are 


waſhed in great vats in freſh water before they are hung 


up in the herring-hangs, or red-herring houſes. 

As for the manner ef ſalting herrings. The nets being 
haled on board, the ſiſhes are taken out, and put into the 
warbacks, which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels. When 
all the nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers baſ- 
kets. The gippers cut their throats, take out their guts, 
and fling out the full herrings into one baſket, and the 
ſhotten into another. One man takes the full baſket 
when they are gipped, and carries them to the rower- 
back, wherein there is ſalt. One boy rows and ſtirs them 
about in the ſalt, and another takes them, thus rowed, 
and carries them in baſkets to the packers. Four _ 

| Pac 


HER HER 


pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them, one by] of married men, married women, widower, wit... 
one, ſtrait and even; and another man, when the barrel maids, bachelors, and children; each claſs b A dont, 


5s full, takes it from the packers. It is left to ſtand a day, | the inſpection of a director, choſen by its g under 
or . open to ſettle, 15 the ſalt may melt and diſ- | the claſſes are alſo ſubject to the ſuper 1 
ſolve to pickle; after which it is filled up, and che barrel elder, co-elder, and vice-elder. Particular attemy of an 
headed. The pickle is to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a | paid by theſe ſeveral daſſes to the inſtruclion * on z 
| herring; otherwiſe the fiſh decay in it. See Herring] and as a great part of their worthip conſiſted in n 


FiSHiURY, they pretended that children were inſtructed in dd r 
It is unlawful to buy or fell herrings at ſea, before the | ligion by hymns. There are ſome perſons of both f 2 
fiſhermen come into the haven, an the cable of the ſhip | appointed by rotation to pray for the ſociety, who: e 

be drawn to the land. 31 Edw. III. ſtat. 2. No herring | moniſhed of their duty by an inward feeling; and they 


ſhall be ſold in any veſſel, but where the barrel contains | pretend to determine the divine will in particular 


Nes 


a 808 3 0 
thirty-two gallons, and half barrel and firkin accord- | caſting lots. All matrimonial contracts are fie 
ingly; and they muſt be well packed, of one time's pack- | the direction and approbation of the elders, Th, 10 


ing and ſalting, and be as good at the middle as the profeſſed in their fiiſt eſtabliſhment to bel 
ends, on the pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. a barrel, &c. by theran church ; but count Zinzendor 
ſtat. 22 Edw. IV. cap. 2. The veſſels for herrings are credit of this new ſociety, aſterwards 
to be marked with the quantity, and place where packed, was a revival of the ancient Morayian 


ong to the Ly. 
f, for the reater 


pretended that it 
church, or Bohe. 


and packers to be appointed and ſworn in all fiſhing-} mian brethren, who were converted from Popery | 
ports, &c. under the penalty of 1007. ſtat. 15 Car. II.] John Huſs. But this ſeems to have been a mere, N 
cap. 16. | tence. Such was the origin of a ſect, which in proceſs 
Freſh herrings conſidered as a food, are ſaid to be very | of time became very conſiderable and extenlive, and 


good aliment, if uſed moderately ; but if taken in quan- which adopted tenets and practices as infamous 2x the 
tities difproportioned to the powers of digeſtion, they are ſingular. Zinzendorf was denominated the truſts 
produce a putrefaction in the ſtomach of the alkaline and guardian of the brethren ; in 1737 he was conſe. 1 
kind, and are attended with all the bad conſequences of crated biſhop of this ſect, a dignity which he reſigned in 
highly alcaleſcent aliment : but pickled herrings are very | 1740. Towards the cloſe of the year 1744, he wiz 6. 
bad aliment, the fleſh being rendered hard, and ſcarcely nominated miniſter plenipotentiary and economiſt « 3 


digeſtible by the vital powers: theſe, however, are leſs | it was enacted that nothing of importance 580 


injurious than thoſe which are falted and dried. | done without his conſent; and he afterwards ſtyled him. 
The parts of the hc. ring uſed in medicine, are the ve- | ſelf the lord advocate of the wnitas fratrum. Linzer. 
ſicles called anime, and the entire fiſh. The anime are dorf has travelled in perſon all over Europe, and been 
ſaid to excite urine taken internally. Salted herrings are | twice in America; and he has allo ſent miſhonaries a. 
ſometimes applied to the ſoles of the feet in fevers, with | moſt throughout the known world. It would be endief 
an intent to derive the humours from the head, and mi-] to recount the numberleſs artifices which this ſeQary has 


tigate the lebrile heat. The pickle of herrings is uſed in made uſe of to eſtabliſh his own authority, and to extend 
elyiters, for pains in the hips, and a dropſy; externally | the inte reſt of his party. According to bis own account, 
applied, it mundifies fetid ulcers, ſtops the progreſs of a | publiſhed in 1749, the ſociety had almoſt a thouſand hz. 
gangrene, and diſſipates ſtrumous ſwellings. It is alſo of | bourers diſperſed all over the world, who preached in 
ſervice in a quinſy, if the parts affected are anointed fourteen languages, and ninety-eight different eſtabliſt. 
with this and honey mixed together. 5 ments, among which are caſtles, that have twenty, fifi, 
HERRINC h/, a veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See or ninety apartments. How far theſe boaſts are juſtified 
Boss and VisHERY. + „ by fact, we cannot pretend to determine; but it is cer- 
HERRING cob is a young herring. See Herring FiSHERY. | tain, that the decline of this ſect has been no lef; ſignal | 
HLURRING fi/bery. See Herring FISHERY. 3 | and rapid than its progreſs. With regard to the tenets 
HeRRiNG-gu/l, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the] of the Herrnhaters, it may be obſerved, that at theirfir 
llarus kind, called by authors lars cinereus maximus, or | riſe they profeſſed to admit the conſeſſion of Augſburgh, 
the great grey gull, and by Linnzus the /arus fuſcus. It] and count Zinzendorf has always referred to this confeſ- 
is of the ſize of our common duck; its beak is yellow, ſion, as the ſtandard of his doQrine. However it b 
and is narrow, and two fingers breadth long, a little | well known, that he has advanced the moſt pernicious | 
hooked at the end, and has on the lower chap an orange | notions, and recommended the moſt abominable prats 
coloured ſpot ; the edges of the eye-lids are red; the | tiſes; ſuch notions and practices as disfigure the ſacred 
head, neck, and tail, white; the back and coverts of the | truths of the Goſpel, and ſap the foundations of morailty, 

BF wings aſh-coloured ; the upper part of the five firſt quill- | The count himſelf ſpeaks in very derogating terms af 
! | feathers are black, marked with a white ſpot near their] the Scripture z and expreſly aſſerts, that the reading of 
| end; the legs are of a pale fleſh colour; it feeds on her- | the Scripture appears to him to be more dangerous that 
g rings and other fiſh, and is a very voracious bird. It | uſeful to the ſociety. To avoid idolatry, he ſays, peeps 
breeds on the ledges of rocks that hang over the ſea. | ought to be taken from the Father and Holy Ghoſt, and 

6 | Ray and Pennant. _ „ . conducted to Chriſt, with whom alone we have to «0. 
; | | _  HerrinG ber, a compoſition in money, formerly paid in | The Holy Ghoſt is called by the Hernnbuters the eternal 
=_ lieu of a certain quantity of Herrings for the proviſion of | wife of God, the mother of Chriſt, the mother of the 
| | PR a a religious houfe. | | 1 faithful, and of the church. The language of their de. "Ti 
| HERRIOT. See Harrow, „ I ͤvotion is obſcene and abominable; and the ideas excited Te 
HERRISON, in Fortification, is a beam or barrier made of | by it are ſuch as no chaſte mind can entertain. In ſom bis * 


the ke 
ocean. 
farder 
Hercu 
Pliny : 
than a 


| ny | one ſtrong piece of wood, full of iron ſpikes. It is com- of their hymns of devotion, they make their direct a- ah 
; Gn monly ſupported in the middle, and turns upon a pivot, | dreſſes to what was formerly adored at Lampſacus. The 7, 5 
| | or axis. It is uſed for ſecuring any paſſages, which are | conjugal act is a piece of ſcenery, in which the mn Be 
| to be often opened and ſhut. | | | preſents Chriſt the huſband of ſouls, and the female ths 155 
| HERRNHUTERS, in Eccle/raftical Hiſtory, the name of | church; and they have actually appointed ſuch ceren- ae 
| a fanatical ſect, called alſo Moravians, which ſprung up | nies, in the celebration of marriage, as ſuppoſe we duſa, ir 
in Upper Luſatia towards the beginning of this century. | | have entirely given up all ſenſe of ſhame. Count 55 ſeateg 

| This ſect was founded by Nicholas Lewis count of Zin- | | zendorf expreſly declares, that the law is not a jos ; Ir 1, 
| zendorf; and to his activity and zeal the progreſs of it | life to a believer; that the moral law belongs only n | HILSPER 
| | is to be aſcribed. According to the account which he | Jews, and that a converted perſon cannot un . HESSIAN 
| gives of himſelf, he had formed a deſign, when only ten | light. We ſhall only add, that no examples _ _ HESYCH 
| years old, of colleCting a ſmall ſociety of believers, who | of a fanaticiſm more extravagant, and a myſticin i himſelf 
| ſhould altogether employ themſelves in exerciſes of de- roſs and ſcandalous than thofe of the Herrnhut . with 

i g ns, oy 8 A ns of the! ch th 
| votion, under his direction. Accordingly, when he be-] it would be impoſlible to multiply ſpecime ers mme this 
En” | came of age, in the year 1721, he ſettled at Bertholſdorf, | creed or devotion, extracted from the ſermons 3 *. 8 
a village in Upper Luſatia, where he was ſoon joined by] ings of their ſounder, without offending the — ny iel in 
a number of proſelytes from Moravia; ſo that in a ſew | Thoſe whoſe curioſity leads them to wiſh for 18 that 5 
; 


years Bertholſdorf became a conſiderable village, having | formation, may conſult Moſheim's Eccl. Hit wo f 
an orphan houſe, and other public buildings. In 1728, | 85, note (%. Warburton's Doctrine of ont ard 
thirty-four new bouſes were erected; and in 1732 the p. 153. and Rimius's Candid Narrative o 70 J Mot 
number of inhabitants amounted to fix hundred. From | Progreſs of the Herrnbuters, commonly 8 emen 
| the name of a hill in the neighbourhood of this village, | vians, or Unitas Fratrum, &c. 1753: and ooff 

| called the Huth-berg, theſe coloniſts gave their dwelling | &c. publiſhed in 1755. . 
place the appellation of Huth des Herrn, and afterwards | HERSE, in Fortificatron, a lattice, 0 


Pueti/} It 


F poRTCULLICH 


Herrnhuth, figniſying the guard or protection of the | form of a harrow, beſet with iron ſpikes nifies amm; 
Lord; whence aroſe the denomination of their ſet. As | The word her ſe is French, and literally ig which de⸗ 


their number increaſed, Zinzendorf eſtabliſhed a pecu- | being formed of the Latin herpes, ot Ipo 
lar diſcipline; dividing his adherents into different claſſes | note the ſame. -", 
. | | 4 | 


ng by a rope faſtened to a moulinet; to 
t. in caſe of ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is 
ado with a petard ; that the Herſe may fall, and ſtop 
ow alſage of the gate, or entrance of the fortreſs. 
wp. herſ is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or cataract; and 
5 "conſiſts of ſtrait ſtakes, without any crols pieces, 


it is called 0RGUES. 


* i ither in th in breaches 

friſe, lay either in the way, or in bre F 
1 65 ns up, A incommode the march as well of 
the horſe as the infantry. 

FRSILLON, in the Military Art, a fort of plank, or 
1 Kt ten or twelve feet long, whoſe two ſides are driven 
fall of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the 
; r cavalry. | | 
5 is a Ante uee of herſe; the her/illon doing 
he office of a little herſe. 

HERSIPHORIA. Sec ARRHEPHORIA. 


1 is uſually hu 


| 


HERTHA, or HERTHUs, in Mythology, a deity worſhip- | 


ed by the ancient Germans. This is mentioned by 
Tacitus, in his book De Moribus Germanorum, cap. 40. 
Voſſius conjectures that this goddeſs was Cybele ; but 
ſhe was more probably Terra, or the Earth; becauſe the 

Cermans ſtill uſe the word Hert for the earth, whence | 
alſo the Engliſh earth. Some have ſuppoſed that sToNE- 
enge was a temple conſecrated to the goddeſs Herta. 
HeRTHAM AN, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 

Aricenna and Serapion to the grain called 2EA, uſed 


much in medicine in their time, and ſuppoſed to be of |. 


middle nature between wheat and bariey. _ 1 8 
HESPER, HesPERUs, in Afronomy, the evening ſtar; an 
appellation given to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after 
the ſun. | = 

Tue word is formed of the Greek *Eomzpos, and is ſup- 
oled to have been originally the proper name of a man, 
brother of Atlas, and father of the HesPERIDES. | 
Diocorus, lib. iii. relates, that Heſperus having aſcended | 


to the top of mount Atlas, the better to obſerve and con- 


template the ſtars, never returned more; and that hence 
he was fabled to have been changed into this ſtar. 

HIPERIDES, Eomeeivs, in the Ancient Mythology, were 
the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus, the brother of 
Atlas. According to Diodorus, Heſperus and Atlas were 
two brothers, who poſſeſſed great riches in the weſtern 


parts of Africa. Heſperus had a daughter called Helſ- | 


peria, who married her uncle Atlas, and from this mar- 
rage proceeded ſeven daughters, called Heſperides, from 
the name of their mother, and Atlantides, from that of 
their father. According to the poets, the Heſperides 
were three in number, Ægle, Arethuſa, and Heſper- 


thula. Heſiod, in his Theogony, makes them the 


daughters of Nox, Night, and ſeats them in the ſame 
place with the Gorgons z viz. at the extremities of the 
weſt, near mount Atlas : it is on that account he makes 
them the daughters of Night, becauſe the ſun ſets there. 
The Heſpcrides are repreſented by the ancients as having 
the keeping of certain golden apples, on the other fide the 


ocean, And the poets give them a dragon to watch the | 


farden where the fruit grows: this dragon they tell us 
liercules le c, and carried off the apples. | 57 
Pliny : d Solinus will have the dragon to be no other 


tan an arm of the ſea, wherewith the garden was en- 


tompatied, and which defended the entrance thereof. 
And Varro ſuppoſes, that the golden apples were nothing 


but ſheep. Others, with more probability, ſay they were | 


ranges, 


'© gardens of the FLESPERIDES, Heſperidam horti, or horti | 


"*ridum, are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city 
ab Fezz by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which 
talles better with the fable. 


rey And laſtly, Rudbecks places the Fortunate 
gps and the gardens of the Heſperides, in Sweden. 
Urs RIS, in Botany. See Dame's ViOLET. | 
— bellows. See BELLOws. . ED 

CHAS TES, HesYCHasTA, a perſon who keeps 

= vacant, and at leiſure, to attend the better, and 

mn the leſs interruption, to the contemplation of di- 
| Me things, | | 5 

© word is Greek jovxasng, formed of nouxag, quieſco, 
=p indulgeo, a derivative of youxcs, quietus, —— 75 ſo 

« Peſychaſtes, in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of 
Pt in Engliſh, 


© name was chiefly uſed by the ancients for ſuch among 


but renounced all bodily action, to reſign 
Melee wholly to m__ and — —— 5 

1550 8, in Natural Nory, the name of a fly of the 
ather 9: 8 kind, often found preying on the bodies of 


- 
* 
— 2 — 
9 E = — 


de 167 beetles, &c. and of ſerpents; whence it has 
* called alſo ophioboros. Its < airs of a ſhining 
Pat yellow 


> Or the colour of poliſhed braſs ; whence it 
"wall been called by ſome Arte . eng 
. II. Ne 11. 


* 


- 


# is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for want, of | 


PR | Others take the province of | 
va, in Morocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was | 


* nonks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of | 


HETEROGENEOUS nouns, in Grammar. 


| HETEROGENEOUS numbers. 
4 


HEMT 


HETERIARCH, HerTariakens, in Antiquity, an oſſicet 


in the Greek empire, whereof there were two ſpecies; 
the one called ſimply heteriarch; and the other, great he- 
teriarch, who had the direction of the former. 
The word is Greek ꝭraigiaęxa, formed of the Greek łxai- 
og, ſocius, companion, ally, and apxyn, imperium, command. 
heir principal function was to command the troops of 
the allies; beſides which, they had ſome other duties in 
the emperor's court, deſcribed by Codin, De Offielis, 


cap. 5. n. 30, 31, 32, 37. 


HETEROCLITE, Hu rTEROCLIToN, in Grammar, an ir- 


regular, or anomalous word, which either in declenſion, 
conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules 
of grammar. See AN oMALous. 5 
The word is Greek tregoxairoy, formed of trepos, alter, 
another, different, and nao, I decline. 

Heteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, which 
vary, or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having 
fewer caſes, numbers, &c. than ordinary; or that are 
of one declenſion in one number, and another in an- 
other. | | | 
We have various ſorts of heteroclites, as defective, and 
redundant heteroclites, &c. Under the claſs of heteroclites, 
come APTOTES, DIPTOTES, MONOPTO TES, TRIP“ 
TO TES, TEKTRAPTO TES, PENTAPTO TES, &c. 


HETERODOX, in Polemical Theology, lomething that is 
_ contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true 


church. __ | 

The word is formed of the Greek ; regodogog, a compound 
of trepog, alter, and dota, opinion. 2 

Thus, we ſay, a Heterodox opinion, a heterodox divine, 
Kc. | | + 

The word ſtands in oppoſition to orthodox. 


HETERODOX, Heterodoxi, in Botany, that ſet of ſyſtema- 


tical writers on this ſcience, who formed their diſtribu- 


tions and claſſes of the plants on wrong foundations, not 


on the divißons made by nature in the different ſtructure 


of the paris of fruQtification in the different claſſes, but 


on the ſhape of their leaves, or roots; or who ranged 


them by their common names, according to the letters 
of the alphabet. Linnæi Fund. Bot. p. 2. See Bo- 


TAN. | 


HETERODROMUS ve, in Mechanics, a lever wherein 


the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is between the 
weight and the power. „ ED 
This is what we otherwiſe call a lever of the firſt kind. 
Such is that repreſented Zab. Mechanics, fg. 1. 
This term is uſed by way of contradiſtinction to the Ho- 
MODROMUS ved:s EN SD | 


HETEROGENEITY, in PO the quality, or diſpoſi- 


tion, which denominates a thing hetcrogenrors. „ 
The word is alſo uſed for the Feterogeneous parts them- 
ſelves. In which ſenſe, the heterogeneities of a body are 
the ſame thing with the 7mpurities thereof. | | 
Heterogeneity is a term of a very lax fignification, and is 
brought by the chemilts to ſerve almoſt for every thing 


they do not underſtand ; fo that all diſagreement, or in- 


aptitude to mixture between any bodies, is imputed to 
the Heterogeneity of their parts. | = 8 
But ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, to convey any 
diſtinCt ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural 


bodies under different ſortments, according as they are 


diverſiſied by figure, bulk, motion, and their more ſen- 


ſible properties; ſo that thoſe of different ſortments are 


heterogeneous to one another, and the parts of the ſame 


ſortment are homogeneous. Thus the diviſion chemiſtry 


makes of bodies into oils, ſalts, ſpirits, &c. may be 
reckoned, with reſpect to one another, heterogeneous ; 


though the parts of each diviſion are among themſelves 


homogeneous. | | | 

In effect, they are two terms, which ſerve frequently as 
a refuge for ignorance z otherwiſe the common terms of 
like and unlike may ſerve every whit as well. Quincy. 


HETEROGENEOUS, or He TEROGENEAL, literally im- 


ports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts of 
parts of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to 
HOMOGENEOUS. _ 8 

The word is Greek, formed of trepos, alter, different, and 
yevog, genus, Kind; q. d. compoſed of different kinds of 
parts. | 


HETEROGENEOUS is particularly applied, in Mechanics, to 


thoſe bodies, whole denſity is unequal in different parts 
of their bulk. | 

Or, heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in dif- 
ferent parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. 
Bodies equally denſe, or ſolid in every part, or whoſe 
gravity is proportionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be ho- 
mogeneous. 


HETEROGENEOUS igt, is that which conſiſts of parts or 


rays of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. 
See Nov, 
GENDER, &c. | 

See NUMBERs. 


11 P HETEROs» 


HEX 


HETEROGENEOUS quantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch 
different kind and conſideration, as that one of them, 
taken any number of times, never equals or excecds the 
other, 

HETEROGENEOUS ſurds, are ſuch as have diſſerent radi- 
cal ſigns; as. / aa, and / bb; 4/9, and Vi- 
How to reduce the heterogeneous ſurds to homogeneous | 
ones, ſee under the article SURDSs. 

HETEROPHAGI, formed of trepog, different, and pays, | 
cat, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs a peculiar claſs of inſects diſtinguiſhed by their 
eating many different things, but not feeding on one an- 
other, as thoſe do {which are of the claſs of the AL- 
LELOPHAG1, of which there are a great number of 
ſpecies. 125 

HETEROPYRAT, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ferrugineous foſſils, compoſed of ſeveral coats, in- 
cloſing a nucleus of a different ſubſtance from them- 

ſelves, and often looſe, and rattling in them. Sce 91- 
DEROCHITA. | | 
Ol this genus there are ſeven ſpecies, HilPs Foflils, p. 


36. | | 
HETEFRORHYTHMUS, compounded of tr:o0;, and pub 
por, meaſure, a term uſed by ſome fanciful writers, for 
a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe who hve 
in it. | 
The ſame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat va- 
riouſly or irregularly in diſeaſes; or rather when a pulſe 
belonging to one age is found in a patient of another. 
HETEROSCII, formed of trepos, different, and ona, /ha- 
doro, in Geography, a term vulgarly applied to thoſe in- 
habitants of the earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon-tide is al- 
ways projected the ſame way, either northward, or ſouth- 
ward, | 


In this fenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones are 


denominated Heteroſcii. See ZONE. | | 
HUT EROS II, however, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the 
origin and reaſon of the word, is a term of relation, and 
denotes thole inhabitants, which, during the whole year, 
have their noon-tide ſhadows projected different ways | 
from each other. Thus, we who inhabit the northern 
\ temperate zone, are heteroſci: with regard to thoſe who 
- inhabit the ſouthern temperate zone; and they are He— 
teroſcii with reſpect to us. PE 
From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants 
of the two temperate zones are Heteroſcii; nor is the word 
ordinarily applied to any other: though, in reality, there 
1s always one part of the torrid zone, whoſe inhabitants 
are Heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of the reſt, and with 
regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones, except at 
the time of the ſolſtices. And even at that time, all of 
the torrid zone are hetero/ciz with regard to thoſe of one 
of the temperate zones. But as this is variable, and the 
people of the torrid zone have their ſhadow now on this, 
and then on that ſide, the cuſtom is to call them Au- 
- PHISCI1, and not heterofciz. 5 
HETEROSTROPHE, formed of trepo; and ges, I turn, 
an epithet applied to certain ſhells, the wreathes of which 
turn a contrary way from thoſe of other ſhells of the 
ſame genera. We have in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, No 56, an account of two very remarkable ſnail- 


ſhells of this kind. 5 Fs 
HETEROUSH, HETEROUSsIANS, compoſed of trepo;, and 
sola, ſubſtance, a ſect or branch of Arians, the followers 
of Aetius, and from him alſo denominated AETIANS. 
They were called Heleronſii, becauſe they held, not that 
the Son of God was of a ſubſtance like, or ſimilar to, 
that of the Father; which was the doctrine of another 


branch of ARIaNs, thence called Homoous1aNns, ho-| 
mooi; but that he was of another ſubſtance different 


from that of the Father, | : 
HEUCHERA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
__ claſs; the corolla of which conſiſts of five petals, and 


the fruit is a capſule, containing two cells. Of this ge- 


nus there is only one ſpecies. 
HEWHOLE, or, as it is pronounced in ſome places, the 
high-hoo, a name given by many to the common 
w 00D-pecker, from its making holes in trees. 
 HEXACHORD, compounded of kg, /ix, and xog0n, chord, 
or firing, in the Ancient Muſic, a concord commonly 
called by the moderns a /txth. 1 Hooks 5 
The hexachord is twofold, the greater and leſſer, The 
greater hexachord is compoſed of two greater tones, two 
leſſer tones, and one greater ſemitone; which make five 
intervals. | 
The %er hexachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, 
one leſſer tone, and two greater ſemitones. 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 to g; 
and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 
In the table inſerted under the head In TERVAL, we have 
reſtrained the term hexachord to ſignify the ſixth of the 
Greek ſcale, which is not a true ſixth major, but a comma 
more, being a tone major above the fifth. 


HEX ACONTALITHUS, in Natura! H. Ge, 


green 


HEX 


J, the naws 


of a ſtone deſcribed by Pliny, and other of th 
writers, as being very ſmall, yet ſhew;n the ancient 


ſinite variety of colours. It ſcems on g an almoſt in. 
for the oyAL. | V another name 
HEXAEDRON, or Irxanznrox, fo 111 
and t9:a, ſtat, in Geometry, one of the 6 of &, fix, 
dies, popularly called a cups. "te legele be. 
The ſquare of the ſide of a Hergcdyen 
ratio to the ſquare of the diameter of 
ſphere. Hence, the tide of the herargsry St | 
of the ſphere it is infcribed in, as one to th 9 8h 
conſequently, it is incommenfurable 10 it 935 
HEXAGON, formed of ke, ix, and 
metry, a figure of fix ſides and 
If theſe lides 
hexagon. | 
The fide of a hexagon is demonſtrated to be 
radius of a circle circumſcribed about the 
Ience, a regular Hexagon is inſeribed i: 
ting the radius off fix times upon the peliphety. 
To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line AB /7.; 1.6 
metry, fig. 48.) draw an equilateral triangle 48 
vertex C will be the center of a circle wh; I will by 
cumſcribe the hexagon required. Re 
H xAGON, in Forlification, is a fortreſs with H baſtions 
HEXAHEDROSTYLA, in Nature! ors, the nm 
a genus of SPARS, Ws 85 
The word is derived of the Greek 1g, „e, Ha Act, and 
rvecg, a column. e 
Ihe bodies of this genus are ſpars of a columnar form 
adhering to ſome ſolid body at the bafe. and etminart 
at the point by a pyramid. The pyramid ant colaam 
are both hexabedral, or compoſed each af h fides, . 
Ot this genus there are three known lyecics, 
der one with a long pyramid, comnoſed or o 
clear a ſpar, that it reſembles cryſtal, and is found in 
Ockley Hole, on Mendip hills, and in fome other nr. 
of England. 2. A fomewhat thick one, with a low jr 
regular pyramid, found in the mines of Coral an! 
 Devonithire, and common aifo in thoſe of Germany. x, 
One with a very ſhort pyramid, found in tlie D*rbyſiie: 
lead-mines, and in thoſe of the Hartz-ſorelt in Cetas. 
Hilt's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 218. | = 
HEX AMERON, or HEx aMERoON, a name given to diver 
_ writings, both of ancient and modern authors, conta 
ing commentarics, or diſcourſes, on the firſt chapter at 
Geneſis; wherein is delivered the hiſtory of the creaticn, 
or the firſt fix days of the world. 
The word is Greek, formed of Sas, or far; 
compoſed of t, ſcæ, /x; and bug, whicir inthe Dots 
dialect is wrote apega, day. ele | 
St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, &c. have wrote Hauer. 
HEYXAMETER, compoſed of Ls, /, and wry, int lar, 
foot, in the Ancient Poetry, a verſe uſed by Greek aus 
Latin writers, conſiſting of ſix feet. 
The firſt ſour feet of an hexameter may be indifferen!! 
either dactyls, or ſpondees; but the laſt foo!, in fr 
neſs, is always to be a ſpondee, and the laſt but car 2 
dactyl. Such is that of Homer, 


Es, 0g 10 ec gg, EN Occ re Au. 
And that of Virgil, 5 | nh 


Diſcite ;u/litiam moniti, & nen temnert dic. 


SIN 2 Cubrrinjs 
the circurste ek 
e Circumſcribeg 


de 


ma Jab, angle, in 55 

as many angles, n 

and angles be equal, it i; called a rey! 
".% ®., 


iame, a 
wa Circle, by ſet. 


A. 5. 
At 


Bure 484 
| os oO 34" 
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Hexameter verſes are divided into hor6/c 3 which are to < 

grave and majeſtical, ſuitable to the Cignity of Net 

poetry; and /atirical, which may be more loole aud le. 

gligent, as thoſe of the epiſtles ot Horace. 1 

Epic poems, as the Iliad, Odyiley, Enel 1 

of hexametcr verſes alone; clegies and epiſtles ors jw 
conliſt, alternately, of hexameters and pentamerer® l 
Some of the French and Engliſh poets habe mene 
compoſe in Hexameter verſes, but without ſuceels. * Fr 
made the firſt eſſay in 1553, with a diltich i 
Olivier de Magny, which Paſquier repreſents as a m. 
piece. It is this: 


Phebus, Amour, Cypris, went fuse, ne, de fi 
Ton vers, & ton chef, d umore, di. ume, Gf, 


| he prodert 
But this kind of poetry pleaſes nobody. 2 g.. 
languages are not at all fit for a kind - wagte | 
dence depends altogether on long and thor in 
HEXAMILION, HUXAMILI, or Hk x4 n Emanich 
tiquity, a celebrated wall, built by the empe | 
in 1413, over the iſthmus of Corinth. „ which in the 
It took its name from k, /i, and Wu, es long 
vulgar Greek ſignifies a /; 35 being teſend Pebefer 
The deſign of the hexamilion Was, 0 vi 2 
neſus from the incurſions of the Bern e 
II. having raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantin') 27 
1424, demolithed the heramilion; ee Of, 
concluded a peace with the Greek emp 
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, Wonetians reſtored it in the year 1468, by thirty 
Te, fp employed for fifteen days, and co- 
tho 


| commanded by Bertoldo d'Eſte, gene- 
my A ; and Louis Loredano, commander 
ral ot tl | 


of the ſea. 


:ved to retire from the neighbourhood 
ales, 25, Bertold being killed at the ſiege of Co- 
desee hich was attempted ſoon after, Bertino Calci- 
_ took on him the command of the army, aban- 
2 upon the approach of the beglerbeg, both the 
2 4 the deſence of the wall, which had coſt them 
n upon which, it was finally demoliſhed. SR 
NIA, in Botany, the ſixth claſs of plants with 
25 aphrodite flowers, and ſix ſtamina or male parts in 
5 N are in ſome plants all of the ſame length, 
any Tn others are alternately one ſhorter and another 
Ne old is derived from the Greek ke, /i, and ang, 
15 claſs contains five orders, viz. the monogynia, com 
rehending fiſty-ſix genera; the dini, two; the {ris 
He nine; the tetragynia, one; and the polygynia, one. 
dee Tab. Botany, Ne 6. and Tab. III. Botany, Claſs 6. 
Ge FRUCTIFICATION. | | | 
HEX APL A, formed of is, r, and ama, I ofen, J 
unfold, in Church History, a Bible diſpoſed in fix co- 
Jumns ; containing the text, and divers verſions thereof, 
compiled and publiſhed by Origen, with a view of ſe- 
curing the ſacred text from future corruptions, and to 
correct thoſe that had been already introduced. ; 
Fulebius, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 16. relates, that Origen, 
after his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied 
himſelf to learn Hebrew, and began to collect the ſeve- 
ral verſions that had been made of the ſacred writings, 
and of theſe to compoſe his Tetrapla and FHexapla : 
others, kowever, will not allow him to have begun till 
the time of Alexander, after he had retired into Paleſ- 
tine, about the year 231. 


that, beſides the tranſlation of the ſacred writings, called 
the Septuagint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 
280 years before Chriſt, the Scripture had been ſince 
tranſlated into Greek by other interpreters. The firſt of 
thoſe verſions, or (reckoning the Septuagint) the ſecond, 


which he publiſhed in the twelfth year of the emperor 
Adrian, or about the year of Chriſt 128; the third was 


The infidels made ſeyeral attempts upon it, but were re- | 


To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be obſerved, | 


was that of Aquila, a proſelyte Jew, the firſt edition of | 


that of Symmachus, publiſhed, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 


mus Severus, about the year 200; the fourth was that 
ol Theodotion, prior to that of Symmachus, under Com- 
modus, or about the year 175: theſe Greek verſions, 
ſays Dr. Kennicott, were made by the Jews from their 
corrupted copies of the Hebrew, and were deſigned to 


ſtand in the place of the Seventy, againſt which they 


were prejudiced, becauſe it ſeemed to favour the Chriſ- 
* tans. The fifth was found at Jericho, in the reign of 
Caracalla, about the year 217; and the ſixth was difco- 


vered at Nicopolis, in the reign of Alexander Severus, | 


about the year 228: laſtly, Origen himſelf recovered 
part of a ſeventh, containing only the Pſalms. 


Now Origen, who had held frequent diſputations with | 


the Jews in Egypt and Paleſtine, obſerving, that they 
Aways objeQted againſt thoſe paſſages of Scripture quoted 
_ againſt them, and appealed to the Hebrew text; the 
better to vindicate thoſe paſſages, and confound the Jews, 


by ſhewing that the Seventy had given the ſenſe of the 
Hebrew, or, rather, to ſhew, by a number of different | 


verſions, what the real ſenſe of the Hebrew was, under- 
took to reduce all theſe ſeveral verſions into a body, along 


with the Hebrew text, ſo as they might be cafily con- 


fromed, and afford a mutual light to each other. 


He made the Hebrew text his ſtandard; and dice 


wat corruptions might have happened, and that the old 
Hebrew copies might and did read differently, he con- 
tented himſelf with marking ſuch words or ſentences as 
JVere not in his Hebrew text, nor the later Greek ver- 
ions, and to add ſuch words or ſentences as were omit- 


ted in the deventy, prefixing an aſteriſk to the additions, 
and an obeliſk to the others. | 


n order to this, he made choice of eight columns: in 


the firſt he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; 


in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek characters; the 
ell were filled with the ſeveral verſions above mentioned j 
A the columns anſwering verſe for verſe, and phraſe for 
Phraſe ; and in the Pſalms there was a ninth column for 

ae ſeventh verſion. 
Js work Origen called Ea, Hexapla, q. d. ſextu- 
| ple, dra work of ſix columns, as only —4 81 W firſt 
Greek verſions. See TETRAPLA. 


Wed, St. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two co- 


under Marcus Aurelius, but, as ſome ſay, under Septi- | 


HIC 


lumns of the text, calls the work Oftapla, as conſiſting 
of eight columns. | 5 
This celebrated work, which Montfaucon imagines con- 
ſiſted of fifty large volumes, periſhed long ago, probably 
with the library at Cæſarea, where it was preſerved, in 
the year 653; though ſeveral of the ancient writers have 
preſerved us pieces thereof: particularly St. Chryſoſtom 
on the Pſalms, Philoponus in his Hexameron, &c. Some 
modern writers have earneſtly endeavoured to collect 
fragments of the Hexapla, particularly Flaminius No- 
bilius, Druſius, and F. Montfaucon, in two folio vo— 
lumes, printed at Paris in 1713. 0 
HEX APOD, ie and wödes, in Zoolopy, an animal with ſix 
feet. | 
HEXAPYRAMIDES, in Natura! 
genus of ſpars. 
The word is derived from the Greek E, fx, and Tuan, 
a pyramid. - 
The bodies of this genus are ſpars formed into pyramids, 
compoled of fix ſides or planes, and aflixed to no co- 
lumn, but adhering to ſome ſolid body by their baſes. 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies: 1. A 
ſhort one with a broad baſe, which is very rare, and 
found only in the great mine at Goſſelar in Saxony. 
And, 2. A long-pointed one, with a narrow baſe : this 
is found in the fiſſurcs of the alabaſter quarries of the 
Hartz-foreſt. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 225. 
HEXASTYLE, compoſed of i, fix, and Sung, column, 
in the Ancient Architecture, a building with ſix columns 
in front. | 
The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by 
| Mutius, was a hexoftyle. _ N 
HEXIS, in the Miritings of the Greek Phyſicians, a word 
uſed to expreſs a firm and permanent habitude, in ONPO= 
ſition to ſcheſis and diatheſis, importing a tranſient or 
eaſily removed diſpoſition, | | | 
HEYRS, in 1u/vandry, young timber-trees, uſually left 
for ſtandards in felling of wood or copſes. 
HHAHB, in Modern Hiſtory, is a name which the Maho- 
metans give to one of the ofhicers of their moſques, an- 
_ ſwering to our curates. = | 
HILEN A, in Zoology. See HY NA. N 
HIASTAOTOMTEHOM, a Chineſe name, expreſſing a 
plant, the root of which is ſaid to change, at a certain 
time, into a worm. Mr. Reaumur has given it the name 
of plante-ver in the French, but he has diſcovered the 
error of ſuppoſing ſuch a transformation; the whole 
truth of the caſe being, that a certain caterpillar, when 
about to change into the chryſalis ſtate, ſo nicely joins 
itſelf to the root of this plant, as to appear a part of it. 
HIATICULA, in Ornithology. See Sea-LARK. | 
HIATULA, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
fiſh more uſually called the cHanxa. It has this name 
from its opening its mouth to a great width, eſpecially 
when dying, which is owing to its under jaw being 
much longer than the upper. . 
HiaTULA is alſo a name by which Gaza, and ſome other 
authors, have called the fſhell-fiſh more uſually named 
chan; a genus diſtinguiſhed from other kinds by its 
always keeping its ſhells in fome degree open, and in 
many ſpecies having no power to ſhut them entirely; for 
this reaſon they defend their naked bodies by burying 
themſelves in the mud, or in other ſubſtances. 
HIATUS, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the aperture 


Hiſtory, the name of a 


of the mouth, from the verb hare, tu gape. 


Ik is variouſly uſed, in works of literature, &c. to denote 


a chaſm or gap; particularly in verſes, where there is a 
claſhing of vowels, by one word ending with a. vowel, 
and the following one beginning with another: 


As in —Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 


This claſhing of vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the ear, is 
called a hzatus in profe as well as verſe. The Romans 
were ſo very careful to avoid it, that they always ſup- 
preſſed the preceding vowel even in proſe ; as it is ob- 


ſerved by Cicero in his Orator. In writing, to avoid it, 

they uſed to inſert the letter 4: as in redeo, redamo, me- 

derga, &c. Hence, on the baſe of the Duilian column, 
we meet with prædad. altod. marid. &c. Vol. | 

HiaTus is alſo uſed for a defect in a manuſcript copy, where 
ſomething is loſt or effaced by the injuries of time or 
otherwiſe. | | 

In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be a Hiatus, when a 

ſcene is not well connected to the next, but leaves the 

action interrupted, and the ſtage empty. 

In matters of genealogy, hiatus is an interruption in a 
line or ſeries of deſcendants. | 
HIBISCUS, in Botany. See Syrian MALLow, 
HICKUP, Hicxock, Hiccov cn, Hick Er, or Hiccvy, 

fingultus, in Medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration, 

wherein the ſtomach, and the parts contained in the 
lower venter, are impelled downwards. 


\ b 


The 


HIC 


The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh hich, which fig- 


nifies the ſame thing: others derive it ab Hiſcendo; others 
a difficile anhelitu but others think the moſt natural de- 
rivation to be from the ſound yielded in this action. 


The hickup is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, 


as is uſually imagined, but a convulſive motion of the 
diaphragm; whereby the muſcle, retiring impetuouſly 
downwards, impels the parts beneath it. | 

It is occaſioned by ſharp humours; a too great plenitude 
of the ſtomach a bit of any thing ſtopped at its upper 
orifice; or, in general, by any thing capable of irritating 
the nerves of the diaphragm. 

The remedy for the hichup, according to Hippocrates, is 
to fetch the breath very long, or even to ſtop the breath 
for ſome time. A ſneezing, happening upon a h:chup, 
generally cures it; the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent 
expiration, being apt to throw off what before irritated it. 


This motion, when it happens in acute diſeaſes, is to be | 


diſtinguiſhed from that which happens at other times 
and there is yet another kind of it different from either 
of theſe, which is familiar to children in dying. 

The chronic hickup is of two kinds; in its common ſtate 
it remains on a perſon but a very ſhort time, and in the 
other it remains long, and is attended with a febrile heat 


and a difficulty of breathing, with a remarkable noiſe in | 


expiration. 


Signs of it. It is uſually preceded by a ſenſe of a heavy 


pain in the breaſt and abdomen, and this is followed by | 
a more or leſs difficult breathing, with a found or noife | 


in the expiration ; and the h:c&up itſelf, which in chronic 
caſes is attended with a ſenſation of internal ulceration. 
Perſons ſubjef to it. Theſe are principally men who eat 


large meals, and load the ſtomach by drinking largely 
after them, and who eat large quantities of the ſummer | 


fruits, eſpecially when unripe. In acute fevers, a hichup 


is very familiar to thoſe perſons who any have internal | 
inflammation ; and it is very common in the fevers that 


attend women in their lying-in. The cauſes of the com- 


mon hickup are an overloading the ſtomach with food, 
_ chiefly with ſuch as is hard of digeſtion ; eſpecially if 


ſwallowed voraciouſly, and large draughts taken after it : 


large draughts of cold liquors, or cooling internal me- 
dicines, alſo ſometimes bring it on; and it frequently 


happens when the periſtaltic motion of the bowels 1s 


diſturved by violent purges or vomits. In acute diſeaſes, 
it is principally owing to an inflammation either in the | 
_ pylorus, the meſentery, or the ſinuous part of the liver; 
and in dyſenteries it ſometimes comes on from an in- 

flammation of the ileum. Slow poiſons. alſo ſometimes 


ſhew their effects in a violent and unmitigable h:ickup. 
Prognoſties. The common hickup is uſually a diſtemper 


of little trouble, and attended with no danger ; yet there | 
have been inſtances of perſons dying of it without any 
other diforder : but theſe fatal Hictups will be found, 


when all circumſtances are conſidered, to have been very 


different in their nature and origin from the common 
kind, and uſually to have ariſen from ſo:ne violent mo- 


tion of the body. When the Hictup comes on in acute 
fevers, about the day of the criſis, it is always dangerous; 


for this, though in itſelf but a ſemi-convulſive motion, 
yet very eaſily degenerates into an univerſal convulſion 
of the whole body, under which the patient uſually ſoon 
expires. In malignant fevers alſo, and gangrenes, they | 
are often the forerunners of death. Hickups attending 
cholics, in perſons who have not before been ſubject to | 


. 


them, are always a bad omen. 5 | 
Method of cure. The common hickup ſeldom requires 
any thing of medicine for its cure; it uſually goes off 
in a little time of itſelf, or if not, 1s eaſily th 


will for ſeveral weeks, then the following method is 
proper for its cure: the crudities of the primæ viæ are 
to be carried off by gentle purges, as ſmall doſes of rhu- 


barb, and the like ; and by the aſſiſtance of the abſter- | 


gent and emollient clyſters. After this the ſtomach is to 
be ſtrengthened by bitters and mild chalybeats, and by 
wearing externaliy bags with camphor, and the aromatic 
roots and carminative ſeeds. Sometimes alſo it will be 


neceſlary to give abſorbents mixed with the calx of an- 


timony, to correct the acrimony of the humours. When 


dhe fit has by theſe means been carried off, the return of | 


it is to be prevented by taking now and then a doſe of 
ſome gentle purge, and after every meal ſwallowing two 
or three corns of pepper in a glaſs of hot wine. hen 
the hickup comes on as a ſymptom in acute diſeaſes, re- 
ſpect is always to be had to the primary diſeaſe, and then 
the common alexipharmics are to be given, with ſpirit 
of nitre dulcified, and a gentle dofe of the nitrous and 
abſorbent medicines, ſuch as a powder prepared of pu- 
riſied nitre and crabs-eyes, or the like; and bags with 
aromatics may be worn externally. Caſtor, and the other 
nervous medicines, externally, have their uſe in this caſe, 


| y thrown off | 
by warm liquors, as tea, coffee, or the like. But when 
it remains on the perſon a long time, as it ſometimes 
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| ing of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by 
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Kc. cooling regimen mult be uſed 


compound ſpirits of lavender, or the volatile ar 


had reſiſted a great number of medicines, was at}, 
| ” ſucking women's milk. At. Acad. Nat. Curioſ. vol; 
0 | 


ſmall bird of not above an ounce weight, very beautifull 


and in the males a red one. It climbs tres like the 


Sunt etiam quædam communes præſtationes, gue ſervitia nm 


communi totius * introducta, & que ad d iminum nn 


HIDALGO, q. d. a fon of birth, in Modern Hiftory, a tile 


HI DE, tanned, is a hide either green, ſalted, or dried, fi 
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but internally taken they hare no 8 
any the like eomptiints in the tn = * in this o 
ſena, and the other purges, which are apt 2 fiſtulz 
tulencies, are not to be given in theſe caſes, wo fl 
hickup proceeds from an inflammation of the ty 
mac 


. th , 
bled, and frequently take a few drops of the fa muſe 


of nitre in a cup of wine-whey, and h; et ſpirit 
be ſomented with cloths Appel in ns erh ſhould 
ders filled with warm milk and water ma E. or bla. 
it. When it is occaſioned by a gangrene « « et to 
the Peruvian bark and other antiſeptics ſhould 1 
uſed, When it proceeds from a foul ſtomach freely 
vomit and purge will be of ſervice. When it Fo gentle 
ſtinate, recourſe muſt be had to the moſt rd en oh. 
matic and antiſpaſmodic medicines. In this in wh 


fifteen or twenty grains of muſk may be was 
bolus, and repeated occaſionally : opiates, uſed ak 
L 1» 


ouſly, are alſo of ſervice; a lump of ſugar, dipped in 


tincture, may be taken often, Extern "K-90 
ſuch as the fomach PLASTER, Or a e Phan, 
treacle, to the region of the ſtomach, are "reg a 
neficial. People who are ſubject to habitual þ;by 4 l 
find relief by uſually wearing a belt round the 
and ſuch ſhould always uſe moderate exerciſe, and ar i 
large draughts of cold liquors. Junket's Conf, Me 
p. 639. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 47s. N 
Dr. Hoyer informs us, that a moſt violent hickup, which 


{t cured 


. 3. EO, 25 
ICKWALL, in Zoology, the name of a {mall ſpecies of 
wood-pecker, called by authors picus varius minor; x 


variegated with black, white, and brown. The head in 
the female of this ſpecies has a white ſpot on the crown, 


common large wood-pecker, and like it feeds on worn 
and other inſects which it finds there. | I 
IDAGE, or HyDaGE, an extraordinary tax, ancient 
Payable to the king for every hide of land. See Hips, 


dicuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, nif cum neceſſtas in 
tervenerit, vel cum rex venerit; ficut ſunt hidagia, cor 


gla, & carvagia, & aha plura de neceſſitate, & ex conſe 


ertinent, &c. Bracton, lib. ii. cap. 6 
Ling Ethelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the land- 


hides. Every three hundred and ten hides of land, on 
this occaſion, found one ſhip furniſhed ; and every et 
hides found one jack and one ſaddle, for the defence of 
the realm. William the Conqueror took fix ſhillings for 
every hide of land in England. | E 

IDAGE is alſo uſed for being quit of that tax; othervile 
called HiDE-gild. | | 


given in Spain to all who are of noble family. 

IDE, the ſkin of a beaſt; particularly that of a bulloc: 
or cow. Hee SKIN and TANNING. 5 
We have hides of divers denominations, according t2 
their ie, 88 
IDE, curried, is that which, after tanning, bas paſſed 
through the currier's hands, and has thus received its al 
preparation, and is fitted for uſe. See CURRTING: 
ID, raw, or Green HIDE, is that which has not under 
gone any preparation; being in the ſame condition 
when taken off the:carcaſe. dee. P 
1DE, ſalted, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea-ſalt 2 b 
alum, or faltpetre, to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupt 
ing, either by keeping it too long in cellars, or in ow” 
porting it too far in a hot ſeaſon. _ We 
There are alſo hides dried in the air, ſent from Amen» 
particularly thoſe of buffalos. 


ther dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring 
the hair, and ſteeping it in pits of lime and tab . 
TANNING. | : ich the at 
Tanned hides are commonly carried along 7 vollen 
tillery of an army. They are uſed in the W n the 
ſtores, for covering powder or charged bom 11 on bat 
rain or from ſparks of fire. 'They are alſo ule 
teries, or in a laboratory. 5 
IDE, or Hy pn, HyDa, in our Ancient Cuftons, ach 33 
a meaſure or quantity of land, containing 0 
could be yearly tilled with a ſingle plou 1 defines it b 
Beda calls the hide of land familia, and de mat 
be ſo much as was ſufficient for the one, gar · 
nance of one family. Ir other authors 15 


| 4 of 1a 
Crompton, in his Juriſdict. fol. 322, and hides 
contains one hundred acres: he adds, . mak 
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hd 
* 
PLE 
g 
7 


7 | 
make a knight's fee. in anti 
N 1s fixed at once hundred N 1 the bat , 
a ward Coke notes, that a knigh t's Paper i ut Sir Ed- | It is denominat 4 
N land, a yard-land, and an oxgan z 2 hide or plough cauſe of its ted from the Greek 
. tain any certain determi g of land, do gh aloes <p e virtues ; eck tg», / 1 
0 nate num , do not con- bitter which es; and 4 » ſacer, holy, be- 
b al | ber of acres. See Car-' bitter. is the baſe thereof Tixp@-, amarus y ; be. 
{ The iſtribution of Engl : -| It was , rendering i „bitter; 
1 ancient, there being mw an into hides of land is = to purge and cl g it extremely 
a king John, cap. 14- Henricus W of it in the ogy ery| ſweeten rs promote the Neun e the ſtomach 
3 e eee erg be ſuæ (be bay for aun but its chief = ems epd aged 
| 1 nl / i . in . ule , 
4 HiDE and Ga1N, in our 0% fbr glia tres ſol. Spel- ee $56 tinctura de among us is in 
* to gain the land bein riters, ſignified baſ, iacolocynthidos bbs there is | 
2 Hi pE- bound, a Aibsder 77 ** as to till it arable land; by A * eof; and it oa becauſe en, ound ſort, 
„ his ſkin ſticks ſo tight to hi orſe or other beaſt ; es IT of Antioch, bog hs uſed, with cynthis is the 
looſened from it wi s ribs and b „wherein poſed of colo ivers obſti good ſucceſ 
. The diſorder ' oor herr hand. ack, as not to be agaric, and bar i th, opopanax 1 diſeaſes. It 15 
1 ing at other rep owing to pove | apoplexies, palſi - ingredients. It ariſtolochia tun, 
1 being ſuffered evenly Wo, or a eb nay _ keep- e and . lethargies * op in epilepſies, 
. | 15 not t ſt it, t e h ſ\ cre 18 alſ. F e ex alli | ro exci | 
$, or to A morbid dryneſs of th o ſtand long in orſe ya o a third pulſion of te the 
| t re] rd fo x the after. bi 
e its natural courſe, cauſes th e blood, which, l he wet; diculo uſed. Dr. Quinc rt of hiera, calle 4755 birth. 
to the bone e {kin to ſh . ot havin us med! y ſays iberans . b 
, Among Huſband | rink up and cleave H Ke. eys ever e e 1 one of the moſt +" 
1; when the bark ſticke trees alſo are ſai IERA PICRA, 77 © It paſſes for a cordi . 
1 HIDEL, in icks too cloſe aid to be hide-bound FIERARCHY, Hir. of. See Tin 05 
K | ieftion or _— Statutes, Gonifi 1 125 ſubordination ae ARCHIA hy ng facra. 
IF HIDGILD, or Ard ee place of pro- The word is en the ſeveral Fehr. the order o 
þ is explained b der along in the l | holy, and a reek, tepzpXit f irs or ranks of a 8 
hi 7 pretium mod a 1aWS of king C command Xu, principat 5 ormed of j ngels- 
0 which a ſervant emptionis king Canute, md, or rule i us, rule; ft lep, face 
| 11 was to red ſervi ; the price by St. Di le in boly things. --- d. d. is rs. 
s rpg nnd e OY e other of th pe afx Poly 
word 1 Re, 7 | (PSAS ba 0 | t . | 
of ns. | 80 25 2 the Saxon bil ; 2 e fra celeſtial foiri writers, eſtabliſh 
ft feruns, cori r feſits diebus opes ide, ſkin, and 171 | angels, an „ dominions, princi Pirits; viz. a 
7 cor o pe ild d arch » prin ſeraph 
| ic „ Cum perdat WT *rewur perdat lib Sia, hierarchi rc angels : | crpalities, power 7 imy 
U hipped (which was the el hidgildum; i iber tatem; HIE eos A pa and theſe they di wers, vir tues 
1 him pay for bis ſki e puniſhme - i. e. let him be RARCHY is y divide into th , 
00 is ſkin ; by whi nt for ſerv prel alſo uſed o three 
n, cu ed from whi ret y which pa m ants), or let | ates and othe | for the { b 3 | 
' HIDROA, f PPiNg: yment he is to be e Archbiſh her eccleſiaſtics ubordination b 
2 | 15 e rom Deus, F . e. de A biſhops, eſta 3s nr 1 | 
* mM : ents, 2 kind of puſt ; | the Medicinal 77 5 b the y 0 the church c Sy and deacons 9: * C. | 
i = N RES — ariſing from ws, + of joe ya has likewiſe «pl England. In 8 . 
uf 8 0 | 0 in ſumme . ry troubleſome Sy Vi cid, 7 lace at the h * 0 Rome | 
. = with the ſweat. hn? when they ana 2 ſkin, | nete TD a Jeſuit of Pari OS cad of the 3 
. 1 the diſeaſes x ey are recko their erup-| t s (De Hierarcbi aris, has : 5 
I HDROCRITICA, peculiar to the 966305 by Hippocrates thoſe who e & Hera 5 a volume ex 
wht by ol a term | mer. 1 os. and an un ofe it. 4 on the Hier " 
h _m oy phyſicians on K to expreſs the judgment ae Sr" eve hier Bri . way aiſtinguiſhe wh + and: 
4 | that have att ir patients judgments OR cal hierarchy : ; a divine es a created 
F HIDRONOSOS, a name gi the diſeaſe 7 on obſerving the — a hierarch 2 5 and in this I" a human, or 
. - . : ö N o a 3 
11970 diſeaſe the ud, e given, by ſome authors, t Md the moſt ſublime ry an order, and a 2 archy of juriſ- 
1d IDROPYRETOS or Anvlicanus. o thors, to that ter He defines Hie. all, tac archy of gr 
Y the ſweating fe of idpay, fue $ WEATING ſickneſs reignty in eres in the general, a c | hs 
on Anglicus, or woah a name ten and mvptlogy "Noo, bus 21 : wy, things ; 33 2 command or ſ EN 
: $UDORIFICS. ROTICS, in Medici ns ib eacons can b hops; and s, that hierarch 3 
for The word is © rcs, in Medicine, the ſame wi chiſts. Be e reckoned 75 eee ee 
| Contraz is compoſed of fame with | all - Bellarmin, Halli among the numbe prieſts nor 
yerva the G a „ miſtaken Tallier, Auteli mber of hierar- 
N ch „ zedoar he Greek i oy the 55 , and did » Autelius, &c. ierar- 
e i AS of 0 22 od "6 / = 5 and is diſtinguiſh ofa holds, were 
tle HIFRACHION Antiquity, Apps cies c. are of | of pape C paper, dae — 1 MY being of 
to a genus ee in Botany er with r uſes. pen was ſet 3 was the fineſt 
0 1 Ha ere ſince called by Li given by Vaillan HIERO's ab e 1 only for ſacred or reli ey 
HERACITES Ih ans 9 Hun crepis. 8 t] and of the A in Hydroftatics T 9 1 1 8 
to * the cloſe of a try a ſect of = Zee diſcovery of 3 ar oe hiſtory of this cr 
their leader Hie the ſecond centu of aneient heretic king of Syr ich it gave occaf ical propoſition ms 
a nerable ai v his ex ontium : ad tor m | a workn ga CIO, 
| He abel banner 43 erg learning mY : oy pang Fx _—_— and ws ect ſ v/v r | 
taining, th ed the refarretiion of | -Bfuce of it odio agen e ub 
-' furreio at the ſoul alon urrection of the bod IT = dif e of it; he, n was neceſſary i ad uſed a 
that he rf altogethe e roſe again, and yo main- | w covery of the fraud ore, applied t. x the manu- 
ight have i r ſpiritual. E „and that the re- as led by ch ud. This celebr o Archimedes ſo 
e ſame Hi ave imbibed thi z piphanius { A 1 poſtur chance to a me celebrated math es ſor 
the uſe of ierax, and hi is error fro ; urmiſes, | e, and of deter 9 method x) a ematician 
: fl { 1 18 follo - m Origen old and f eterminin pe etectin . 
that the eh, wine, wers, like wiſ : ilver of whi g preciſely th g the im- 
a k y were ; 3 and marr 5 & e condem | e obſerved, ; ich the * the quanti g . 
and till the co! only allowed iage; being of opi ned | water , whilſt he w. crown was C0! ities of 
i in : | ter, th Iſt he was bathing as compoſed : ſc | 
der law, they vn of Jeſu Le the Old T = AF Br out; that as he imme bathing in a ed; for 
the kinga they were s Chriſt ; but that eſtament, | whic and he immedi rged his body in i tub of cold 
St. E ngdom of God. prohibited, as i 1 under the ich ran out iately conclud it, the water 
Epiphani : | is incompatible wi 1 when his ed, that tl Hoo 
INI . ere 
founded thi s the paſſay | fo pleaſed wi F 
not 18 this d . Pallages of 8 7 = . with th . 1. It Pts nmer ed 
| give int 6 octrine A h cripture h ing out »” ec diſcovery | 18 ſaid th | 8 * 
0 the Tiinite Origen's ert 1 adds, that Hi where- fi 3 kvenxe kwenre y, as to run Th at he was 
ty, b "thr with: reos t Hierax did | ; rm, that h , evenxa, I have fo in about naked cry- 
| nſpired h . a hecato id it; and others a 
pect to th the Father. He Son to be real myſtery | On thi im with the th mb to Jupiter fo ets aÞ- 
received — Holy Ghoſt 0 e was ed a, and truly of fi is principle, he n $. Lr having 
. = — — ing, that the Yy te weight 67 10 b gold and anoth 
alſo exc] at Melchi , on which he h | of gold e Crown we the crow ther 
who died cluded fro chifedec w e had re- gold would b ere altogeth wn, conſide 
died befo m the kingd as the Holy Gh when imm e of the a er of gold, th 1 
© tired, e bad gdom of heave y Ghoſt. | high ban Don Boone Fond Taste 
among hi a very auſt arrived to th n children | RD the crown i er, would raiſ le crown, and 
5 ere life ) the uſe of „ ſilver, th n immerſed; Alle the water 
Raich tt: ; but, after his d e dne tee Ng inninerſed: -wis wholl 
Hit. UM. eath, they de r nee bmg + ed, would rai y of 
PICR ; in Botan gene- ti Fas of gold and vn immerſed raiſe the 
hiſt def, A, in P- y. See Haw ion, this pro 22 filver mixed 1 ed; and if 
cribed by Dar mac * K WEED. to whi proportion would ed in a Cert ; the 
a arabacc by Galen Jy originally a ki b ich the crown be diſcover d 2 Propor- 
With horde Ipica-nardi » compoled of ind of electary the gold, and | wou!d raiſe th g by the height 
CY, © ly ſaffro aloes, ci g AMLB ower than th e water hi nt 
Vor. II. No Jeu of violets 2 maſtic, be pg with e IV. Hydr os * ite, "a 1 
he ang e + up| equal in wei the height DCs - Fix. 39:4 be. bell Bled 
It 
the water, mile : the crown, on bei the. muſe of old ; 
e ſurface of it to _ ee | or 
7 and the maſs of 
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Glver raiſe it to G; then if the height of the veſſel above 
DC be divided ine equal parts, and DF=11, and G 


2 iq, it is plain the bulks of gold and ſilver will be as 


DF to DG, and the ſpecific gravities in the inverſe pro- 
portion of theſe is, or as DG to DF. If the 
crown be immerſed, it will raiſe the ſurface of water 
to E; whence the proportion of the bulks of the gold 
and filver in the crown may be determined. For ſince 
the difference of the ſpecific gravities of the gold and 
ſilver is DG—-DF=FG=8, if the bulk of the crown 
is divided into eight equal parts, it is evident, that 
ſince the ſpecific gravities of the debaſed and pure gold 
crowns will be as the bulks inverſely, that is, as DF to 
DE, we can eaſily find the point H, which will expreſs 
the ſpecific gravity of the former; for DE: DPF:: DG: 


PD H. This point H always divides the difference FG 


into two parts GH, HE, which have the ſame propor- 


tion as the parts of filver in the crown to the parts of 


gold; ſor as the point E aſcends, the point H deſcends, 
and when E coincides with G, H falls upon E, and the 
crown becomes wholly filver; on the contrary, when E 


deſcends to F, and H afcends to G, the crown becomes 
wholly gold; therefore FH will be every where to HG 


as the parts of gold to the parts of filver in the crown. 
Conſequently, in the preſent caſe, becauſe the crown, 


when immerſed, raiſes the water to the height DE, and | 


H is three diviſions below G, it ſhews that three of the 


eight parts of the crown are filver, and the other five 


parts gold, as H is five of the diviſions above F. Hence 
the bulk of the gold in the crown is to that of the ſilver 
as 5 to 3. In ſome ſuch method as this Archimedes de- 


duced his propoſition, viz. that the difference of the ſpe- 


cific gravities of the compound and lighter ingredient, 
i. e. 5, (ſuppoſing the ſpecific gravity of gold to ſilver as 
19 to 11, and the ſpecific gravity of the king's crown to 


be 16,) is to the difference of the ſpecifie gravities of the 


heavier ingredient and the compound, i. e. 3, as the bulk 
of gold to that of ſilver made up ot : ſo that if the whole 
crown were divided into eight parts, the gold would con- 


ſiſt of five, and the ſilver of three; and the magnitudes 


5 and 3, multiplied by the ſpecific gravities 19 and 11 
reſpectively, will give the numbers 95 and 33, expreſſ- 
ing the proportion of the weight of the gold to that of 
the filrer. © ER be EA | 
'This propoſition of Archimedes may be demonſtrated 


_ analytically in the following manner: let the magnitudes 


the filver 5B, and of the crown aA+bB=cxA+B, 


of the gold and filver in the crown be A and B, and 
their ſpecific gravities as a and b; then, ſince the abſo- 
lute gravity of any body is compounded of its magnitude 
and ſpecific gravity, the weight of the gold is a A, of 


ſuppoſing c to be the ſpecific gravity of the mixture. 


p. 81. 


Hence aA—cA=cB—bB; and conſequently c-: a—c 
: A: B, as before. Cotes's Hydroſtatical, &c. Lectures, 


Specific GRAVITY. | 


HIEROBOTANE, in Botany. See VERVAIN. 


II 


IEROBULB UM, in Botany, a nume given by the ancients 
to the col chicu ux. 


Some have wondered that the medical writers of thoſe 


lignant and petechial fevers, and in the worſt kinds of 


times ſhould give this name, which ſignifies the ſacred 
ro9t, to a thing that was generally allowed to be a poiſon ; 


but Wedelius has proved that it may be given, under | 


proper regulations, with ſafety and great ſucceſs, in ma- 


the ſmall-pox and meaſles. The manner he gave it was 
in a mixture with bezoar and plantane-root, and this he 
called his ARCANUM duplicatum catholicum, or peſtilential 
alexipharmic. The ancients had a cuſtom of wearing 


this root about their necks, by way of an amulet, to pre- 


II 


vent infection; and it was probable from this that it ob- 
tained the name of the ſacred bulb. | 
IEROCERYCE, in Mibology, the chief of the ſacred 


heralds in the myſteries of Ceres, whoſe office was to 


_ exclude all improper perſons, to preſerve order in the 


celebration of theſe myſteries, and to recite the formulæ 


Of initiation. 


The Bhicroceryce repreſented Mercury, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame attributes: the office was perpetual, 


and belonged to the family of the Ceryces, the deſcend- | 


ants of Ceryx, the laſt ſon of Eumolpus. 


HIEROCORACES, q. d. ſacred crows, in Mythology, were 


miniſters of Mythras, or of the Sun, which the Perſians 
worſhipped under this title. 


HIEROGLYPHIC, Ie j,, a ſymbol or myſtic figure, 


uſed among the ancient Egyptians to cover or conceal 
the ſecrets of their theology. 

The word is. compoſed of the Greek iepo;, ſacer, holy, and 
mp, ſculpere, to engrave; it being the cuſtom to have 
the walls, doors, &c. of their temples, obeliſks, &c. 
engraven with ſuch figures. 


Flieroglyphics are properly emblems or ſigns of divine, 
2 | . 


ſubtilty, &c. 


the vulgar. But the late biſhop Warburton bath, with 


were mere pictures; becauſe the moſt natural way of 


Writing. But the hreroglyphics invented by the Egyptians, 


provement, they were obliged to proceed gradually, by 
_firſt making the principal circumſtance of the ſubject 


Martin's Phil. Brit. vol. i. p. 305, &c. See 


2 8 > R 4 | arth 
the North, and the intermediate inhabitants of the eartd, 
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ſacred, or ſupernatural things; by 
ſtinguiſhed from common ſymbols, 
ſenſible and natural things, 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is commonly e 
of hicroglyphics : he firlt introduced 
then theology; from whence they ha 
into the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 
Sacred things, ſays Hippocrates, ſhould o 
nicated to ſacred perſons. Hence it was, that th 
cient Egyptians communicated to none but their "og 
and prieſts, and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the 1 5 
hood and the crown, the ſecrets of nature 52 
ſecrets of their morality and hiſtory; and this "So 
by a kind of cabbala, which, at the ſame time 0 Gi 
inſtructed them, only amuſed the reſt of the ace 
Hence the uſe of hirogl/yphics, or myltic figures ps PG. 
their morality, politics, &c. from profane eyes. "Soon 
This author, it may be obſerved, and many = Cay 
not keep to the preciſe character of a hieroglyblilc 
apply it to profane as well as divine things. 1e 
Hieroglypbies are a kind of real characters, which do net 
only denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the thing 
'Thus, according to Clemens Alexandtinus, Strom. Yn 
lion is the hicroglyphic of ſtrength and fortitude; a bil. 
lock, of agriculture; a horſe, of liberty; a ſphinx, of 


* a - - 
ich are bans of 


ſteemed the Inventgy 
them into the He, 
ve been tranſolances 


nly be commu. 


Such is the opinion that has generally been embrace! 
both by ancient and modern writers, of the origin and 
uſe of h:eroglyphics z it has been almoſt uniiormly main. 
tained, that they were invented by the Egyptian prieſts 


in order to conceal their wifdom from the knowlege of 


much ingenuity and learning, endeavoured to ſhew, that 
this account is erroneous. | | 
According to this writer, the firſt kind of Bicrog/phic; 


communicating our conceptions by marks or figures was 
by tracing out the images of things: and this is aCtually 
verihed in the caſe of the Mexicans, whoſe only method 
of writing their laws and hiſtory was by this picture. 


were an improvement on this rude and inconvenient 
eſſay towards writing; for they contrived to make them 
both pictures and characters: in order to effect this im- 


ſtand for the whole, as in the hierogiyphics of Horapollo, 
which repreſent a battle of wo armies in array by two 
hands, one holding a ſhield, and the other a bow; then 
putting the inſtrument of the thing, whether real or me- 
taphorical, for the thing itſelf, as an eye and ſcepter to 
repreſent a monarch, a {hip and pilot the governor of the 
univerſe, &c. and finally, by making one thing ſtandior 
or repreſent another, where their obſervations of nature 
or traditional ſuperſtitions led them to diſcover or ima- 

ine any reſemblance : thus, the univerſe was pre 
4 a ſerpent in a circle, whoſe variegated ſpots denote 


the ſtars ; and a man who had nobly ſurmounted his _ 
| fortune was repreſented by the ſkin of the hyzna, becauſe 


this was ſuppoſed to furniſh an invulnerable defence in 


battle. 


The Chineſe writing, he obſerves, was the 15 kind - 
improvement in the uſe of hicroglyphics z the groan 
joined charaReriſtic marks to images; the Chineſe tar 


out the images, and retained only che conte a | 
and from theſe marks proceeded LETT ERS. Ine pe 


ral concurrence of different people in this method of 
cording their thoughts, can never be ppc . ag 
effect of imitation, ſiniſter views, or chance; 1 1 

be conſidered as the uniform voice of nature, pes 2 
to che rude conceptions of mankind : for pt on } J 
Chineſe of the Laſt, the Mexicans of the ww 25 : 
Egyptians of the South, but the Scythians, likewile, 

viz. the Indians, Phoenicians, Ethiopians, 5 uſed ts 
ſame way of writing by picture and hicrogl; 6 ? 
The biſhop farther thews, that the ſeveral ſpec 5 
roglypbic writing took their riſe from nature an Lamps 
and not from choice and artifice, by nog. x 
origin and progreſs of the art of ſpeech. 10 Lies 
to ſhew how, in proceſs of time, the 1855 myſtery 
glyphics came to be employed for the 2776 1 
They uſed their Hiereglyphies two 5 which was 
ſimple, by putting the part for the who G 4 
the curiologie hicroglyphic 3 and the other _ "46,90 
by putting one thing, of reſembling 18 6 moon was 
other, called the tropical hieroglyphic : thus F fometins 
ſometimes repreſented by a balf circle, an roper Hire 
by a cynocephalus. They employed n e ic 

glyphics to record openly and plainly t op | civil ma 
public morals, and hiſtory, and all kinds al of 


4 k ich were ; 
this is evident from their obeliiks, which bieraphti# 
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haracters, deſigned to record ſingular events, 
rable actions, and new inventions; and alſo from 

mettelebrated inſcription on the temple of Minerva at 
the 5 an infant, an old man, a hawk, a fiſh, and 
dus, horſe, expreſſed this moral ſentence : All you who 
LD Bil the world and go out of it know this, that 
we ts hate impudence. However, the tropical Hiero- 
be 5 which were employed to divulge, gradually pro- 
A ſymbols which were deſigned to ſecrete or con- 
N thus Egypt was ſometimes expreſſed by the croco- 
de ſometimes by a burning cenſer with a heart upon | 
1 bete the ſimplicity of the firſt repreſentation and 
the abſtruſeneſs of the latter ſhew, that the one was a 
tropical bieroglyphic for communication, and the other a 
rropical ſymbol invented for ſecrecy. _ | 
Fnigmatic ſymbols were aſterwards formed by the af- 
ſ-mblage of different things, or of their properties that 
were leſs known 3 and though they. might have been in- 
telligible at firſt, yet, when the art o writing was in- 
vented, hicraglyphies were more generally diſuſed, the 
people forgot the ſigniſication of them, and the prieſts, 
retaining and cultivating the knowlege of them, becauſe 
they were the repoſitories of their learning and hiſtory, 


bierogdyphic 5 


ſecrets of their religion. | | 

dymbols were the true original of animal worſhip in 
Foypt, as Sic John Marſham conjectured, Can. Chron. 
p. 58. becauſe in theſe hieroglyphics was recorded the 
kitory of their greater deities, their kings, and law- 
givers, repreſented by animals and other creatures: the 
ſymbol of each god was well known and familiar to his 
worlhippers, by means of the popular paintings and en- 
eravings on their temples and other ſacted monuments z 
ſo that the ſymbol preſenting the idea of the god, and 
that idea exciting ſentiments of religion, it was natural 


turn to his repreſentative mark or ſymbol; eſpecially 
when we conſider farther, that the Egyptian prieſts 
ſeigned a divine original for h:eroglyphic charactets, in 
order to increaſe the veneration of the people for them. 
Theſe would of courſe bring on a relative devotion to 
theſe ſymbolic figures, which, when it came to be paid 
to the living an:mal, would ſoon terminate in an ulti- | 
mate worſhip. EN | : 

Another conſequence of the ſacredneſs of the hieroglyphic 
characters was, that it diſpoſed the more ſuperſtitious to 
engrave them on gems, and wear them as amulets or 
charms. This magical abuſe ſeems not to have been 
much earlier than the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the god Se- 
rapis, which happened under the Ptolemys, and was firſt 
brought to the general knowlege of the world by certain 
Chriſtian heretics and natives of Egypt, who had mixed 
a number of Pagan ſuperſtitions with their Chriſtianity. 


vith in the cabinets of the curious, and are engraven 
vith all kinds of hieroglyphic characters. To theſe * 
ſucceed the TALISMAN S. Warburton's Divine Legation 

of Moſes demonſtrated, vol. ii. paſſim. | 


Leyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain myſte- 


of ſacred alphabetical character, different from the po- 
litical one, 


at length applied them to the purpole of preſerving the | 


ſor them, in their addrefles to any particular god, to | 


brought. 


Theſe gems, called aBRAXas, are frequently to be met 


HEROGRAMMAT EI, *Itpoypayualriy, among the Ancient : 


nies of religion, and to direct the performance of the | 
ceremonies thereof; and for this purpoſe they had a kind 


and which the writer, cited in the laſt article, | 


HIG. 


HIEROMANTIA, Ice, in Antiquity, a general name 
for all kinds of divination, made from the various things 
offered in facrifice to gods. They firſt made conjectures 
from the external parts and motions of the victim; then 
from its entrails, from the flame in which it was con- 
ſumed, from the cakes and flour, from the wine and 
water, &c. Vide Pott. Archæol. Græc. lib. ti. cap. 14+ 
tom. I. p. 314. | 
HIEROMENTA, Tego] , in Ancient Chronology, a name 
given to the month in which the Nemean games were 
celebrated. It was the fame with the Athenian month 
Boedromion, and anſwered to the latter end of our Au- 
guſt and beginning of September. 
HIEROMNEMON, fIspouynuwy, among the Ancient Greeks, 
ſignified a delegate choſen by lot, and ſent to the great 
council of the AMPH1CTYONS, where he was to take 
care of what concerned religion. The hicromnemones 
were reckoned more honourable than the other members 
of that aſſembly, the general meetings of which were 
always ſummoned by them, and their names were pre- 
fixed to the decrees made by that council. | | 
HIEROMNEMON, compoſed of lego, ſacred, and wmnuor, 
one who advertiſes or puts in mind of, an officer in the an- 
cient Greek church, whoſe principal function was to 
ſtand behind the patriarch at the ſacraments, ceremonies, 
&c. and ſhew him the prayers, pſalms, &c. which he 
was to rehearſe. | WS 
He alſo clothed the patriarch in his pontifical robes, 
and aligned the places of all thoſe who had a right to 
be around him when ſeated on his throne, as the maſter 
of the ceremonies now does to the pope. | 
The Yieromnemon was commonly a deacon : when he was 
In prieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was ex- 
cuſed from dreſſing the patriarch in his pontifical habits. 
Whether he were deacon or prieſt, he had always under 
him an officer named ca/tri//us. He had alſo the keep- 
ing of the book entitled Contacion, or book of ordina- 
tion; and that called the Enthronianiſnius, which was 
a ſort of ritual. | 3 
IEROMNEMON, in the Miritings of the Ancients, was alſo 
the name of a ſtone ſaid to have been uſed in divination, _ 
and called by others erotylos and amphicome. There is 
no deſcription left us of it by the ancients, from which 
we may gueſs what {tone it was, or from whence it was 


H 


HIERONYMITES, compounded of lege, holy, and ovouny 
name, or Hermits of St. Ferom. See JERONYMITES, 
HIEROPHAN'TES, or HitgrRoPHANTA, from iepos, holy, 
and @aww, J appear, in Antiquity, a prieſt among the 
Athenians. | | 
The hierophantes 
cCiated in the EL 
„ | | | 
This office was firſt executed by Eumolpus, and conti- | 
nued in his family for twelve hundred years, though 
when any perſon was appointed to this dignity, he was 
required always to live in celibacy. SE 
St Jerom ſays, that the hierophantes extinguiſhed the fire 
of luſt, by drinking cicuta or the juice of hemlock, or 
even by making themſelves eunuchs. Apollodorus ob- 
ſerves, that it was the hzerophantes who inſtructed perſons 
initiated into their religion in the myſterics and duties 
thereof, and that it was hence he derived his name: for 
the ſame reaſon he was called prophetes, the prophet. He 


was properly the chief perſon that offi- | 
E USINIA, that great ſolemnity ſacred to 


coniders as one of the four kinds of Egyptian writing. 


ing uſed on! 


in religious matters, was called hierogram- 
"atic, The other two ſpecie 


$0GLYPHIC and ſjmbel;c. | 
he hierogrammatei invented and 
and hieroglyphical books, 
nem, together with other 
uber of religion. 
{prophets at leaſt, he relates, that a hicrogrammateus 
to an ancient king of Egypt, that there would 


be an Iſrael; . 
hou bumble ehr. wiſdom, virtue, and renown, who 
E Þ; 9 ; 
Gs e were always near the king, to aſſiſt 
eme this, they made uſe of the ſkill and know- 
the ene, ol acquired in the ſtars and the motions of 
Predeceſſy, lights, and even of th 


ors, whe 


and occaſionally explained 
matters relating to the doc- 


livered. Th rein their functions and duties were de- 
ments, wr. J. Were exempted from all civil employ- 
ing, 10 fro reputed the firit perſons in dignity next the 
Wu ore a kind of ſcepter in form of a plough- 
Aft | | 
he 4. 0Pt became a province o 


f the Roman empire 
Hip (Er ammate; ſunk into negle Empire, 


ct. 


denotes a diſcourſ, ; : 
ws and G urle on ſacred things. A 
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This, as well as the epiſtolic, uſed in civil matters, was 
ormed by the letters of an alphabet; and, from its be- | 


s of writing were the H1E- | 


wrote bieroglyphics ] 


If we may believe Suidas, they were | 


informations and counſels: the better to | 


e writings of their| 


had officers under him to do the fame thing, or to aſſiſt 
him therein, who were alſo called prophetes and extges, 
1. e. explainers of divine things. | „ 

To the Hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the 

ſtatues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and 
, EE; - at IF. 
There were alſo women employed in the ceremonies of 
the Eleuſinia. . | 5 
IEROPHYLAX, of leos, ſacred, and h, keeper, of 
Euvnanlu, I keep, an officer in the Greek church. His 
function is that of guardian or keeper of the holy things, 

_ utenſils, veſtments, &c. anſwering to our ſacriſa or 
con. | 
H scorr. HitroscoPIA, formed of tee. ſacred, 
and ozone, I view or conſider, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by conſidering the victim, and obſerving every 
thing that occurs during the courſe of the ſacrifice. 
HIGH, altus, a term of relation, applied to a body, con- 
ſidered according to its third dimenſion, or its elevation 
above the horizon, or even above the ground. E 
Hic is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, 

&c. 

So in England we ſay high court of parliament. 
Hicn chancellor, lord. See CHANCELLOR. 
Hicn church. See CHURCH. 

Hicu-bearing cock. See COCK. 
Hicn commiſſion court, See COMMISSION. 
H1cu con/table of England. See ConSTABLE. 


H 


| 


{ 
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bd recks, this term was uſed for the 
Mien 


HIC H court of parliament, See PARLIAMENT. 5 
| 16K 


Hicn and Dax is a TO 1 | I G | 

4 l phraſe, among Seamen, denoting the] It is | | 

ſituation of a ſhip when ſhe has run aground, ſo as * be oe 18. * 3 P =_ 
any 


ſeen dry upon the ſtrand 
Hicna Dutch is t 2 a ſhall ride upon ſuch carri cart, dray, 
as fp I 1 W -Hoag ag Fn Pee 1 purity, | ſon on 58 bs wuide the fm —=—_ having (08% 
99 „ &c. as are conducted by perſon „ excepting ſuch ear. 
s holding the . ages 


_ oY 8 Se Dur ond þ in the ſame _ with | horſe or horſes drawing them 
, with f 5. ometimes in the ſame | the paſſage of any perſ ; or d 
HiGH en, in * eq 8 . . way, Or quit the en CartIage in the ſtreet o hi 
ode thus 3 8 ry, » a method of extracting the | tance from his carriage 25 8 wilfully be at fuch 'gh. 
\ becauſe the ſtone is taken out at the] vernment of the bots 5 3 he cannot have 4 a: 
e. drawing the © go- 


upper part of the bladder. | 
For the method of bein the 5 A fuſe or neglect to make way f ſame; or 
6 8 g the high operation, ſee 1 1 a carriage not having = bo loaded carriages; 
The hi ion is fai i | fuſe to diſcover it ner's name, and 
Roſetus; en ) Feder 5 TR 0. by * exceeding les. it 5 b e ay 
[It was retri Dp on ot Lau anne. of the carriage; and if he ver be not the 
good cel by Me 8 and practiſed with] exceeding 8 n Na owner, any Res 
Hicn prieſt. See Pri maven.” 1 I Juſtice, or oath of one ee ee 1 te 
Hen rel See Rniinvs, | | Owners of carriages are alſo required 5 one juſtice, 
HIC H /ea, or ocean, is that far from land and places of abode painted in lar o have their names 
Hren fuer, ld. See r See SEA, ſome conſpicuous part; and the . legible letters on 
HiGH taper, in Botany. See MuLLEIN. waggon, or cart, ſhall, moreover kay of every lay 
Hicn treaſon. See TREASON. i words, common tage waggon ot cart 1 0 the following 
Hicn treaſurer, bord. D under the penalty of a forfeiture 8 1 be, 
a 5 ng 57. nor 


Hren water, i | 1 leſs than 20s. And | 
by flow 5. 5 — e De hey ceaſe nt at any publie bes N. ags be kept by tall 
| HiGn-way, via regi | ood-tide. t is alſo enacted by the ſ ra penalty of z, 
. zia, a free paſſage for the king's ſub Hed by the ſame ſtatute, that th Ln 
ets; 38 the king's ſub- ſhall iſſue the e, that the juſti 
| ad eee ap . 1 the oa Mo pb erect poſts be Wavy in ies whe? We. inn 
do ongs to the lord of the | meet, with inſcripti cre ſeveral high. 
manor, or th et, with inf, 1 gb u 
from * e e ack expo Arik ae containing the . 9 5 . 
ways, and are for all travellers in s are drift or cart- | which the ſeveral ways lead; and e e 
| great roads, or that | to floods, inſeri lead and alſo in places ſub; 
communic | z OT | | oods, inf in Places ſub 
repa ee enen mae are nee only; and their] depth of the e 2 denoting the im 
A ves 316 that care of ſurveyors. three months, he ſhall fork «5 all neglect or refuſe for 
33 een to all men, is alſo called a] remove or deſtroy olts block a And if any perſon 
. bieb-ey lies with; 3 3 the ſecurity of horks and foot 1 8 Kc. ſet up for 
ound ts par k, walels it © ene e yy pariſh . _ of bridges, or deſtroy or prog». or the battle. 
to be repaired by ſome : the lame ought one or direction poſt, th detace any mile. 
mg red particular perſon, either by reafon] before the poſt, they ſhall forfeit, on convid; 
of tenure or preſcription. At 5 r by reaſon | before the oath of one juſtice, on th „ On conviQion 
that all the country ou F At common law it is ſaid, | neſs, or upon view of the ; p: e oath of one wit. 
| * 2 ght to make good the r 5 | of the juſtice, a ſum not 
of a high-way, where no particul 8 eparations | 5. nor leſs than 10s. and on defaul Exceeding 
0 8. | o particulai zerſons are bound to | mitted to th | + ult of þ ayment be con- 
ke 45 5 5 8 country Love their eafe and | ceeding one Be ho N e 47 ume not ei- 
3 1 EE OG The ſame ſtatut | IC was: brett 
n ae — — 2 28 of e fellies of whoſe Longs 55 Fares * hl 1? 7» 
bs an towels and Th ond rack, though there "Ls witch mire th - road, ſha 
| e a high-way is not ſufficien ſ: with 00s (han CENt. Parkes, nor eye. © & 
any paſſenger may break down th * * cient, ame dimenſions with more than five hork : 
over the land adjoining, until a ſ Mi eee and go] waggon, the fellies of whoſe wheel kx inck =o 
All kinds of injuries to high-wa cient way be made. | and rolling on each fide a furta „ 
eee ee big ways, that render them be drawn with more than ſeven b 1 nine inches, ſhal 
ſuch as laying logs of ti vellers, are deemed nuifances; | rolling a ſurface of fix i 1 
as 1; gs of timber in them, erecting | e of ſix inches only, with more than f 
making hedges acroſs them TY ing gates, or horſes ; nor cart, the breadth of whoſ | 11 15 
2 the: j 1 | | heels is fir 
PAL an: \ame.ots m, permitting boughs of trees | inches, with m | Tauber 
"Go hs 55. a 2 ue ; 3 * Bb. cap. oh th cli of whoſe oe me ger 12 wy 1 515 | 
fifteen feet of the center of the þ; and within | inches, ſhall be drawn with more than f 
| | | 8 5 ; | 11 horſes, nor 
of 66 doe 15 the 7 way, on forfeiture | cart of the ſame breadth with n AVC LS 
"TP | . e poſſeflors of land next ad-| the owne adth with more than three horles; 
aeg ore ves BY n plafh their hedges, and lop | ſeit Ma Th ___— NEO ny 
E be Lun uch hedges, or be liable to a| every horſe above the Wen oo the eames 16. 7 
the Talices of » foecial tel wy * days notice; and] the informer. But eiae oh ” b > 
ial ſeſſions ſhall order ſuc} 5 4 moving upon Wheels a. 
be cut or plaſhed, and ſuch trees to be lo 45 a edges to| rollers, of the breadth of ſixteen inches on each fide, 
poſſeſſor, who refuſes to comply within m da * f be |... wHth Hat eee be drawn withar 
notice of ſuch order, ſhall forfeit 25. for eve ys after | number of horſes. No regulations affecting ti numb 
Four fact th nn of tack It 25. for every twenty- | of horſes, and wheels of carri ſhall 
oe ine 8 OL Luc bedge, and 25, for every tree; ria e fag i e of carriages, extend to cate 
rveyor ſhall order the ſame to b | ges in carrying one ſtone or block of marbk, 
poſſeſſor, beſide the penalties, ſh to be done, and the | cable rope, piece of metal, or piece of timber, or to 
doing the ſame, to 1 lovi db 9 Rar d the charges of | ſuch ammunition and artiller 15 may be re wired for 
one Juſtice. The abu th. nan of 18 Ae of his majeſty's ſervice. For all he "ole o this ad 
7%%SCCCCCCCCCCC OD OS HE Oe 
Torte f 10s. after ten days notice given by th FF . ET 5 5 
veyor. No ſt : . given by the ſur- | By the common law, no h:gh- 3 
1211 cb. E e ſoil, or other matter, ſhall be out the ins Licence r e ep 
Or dere 1 62 22 obſtruct or prejudice it, and | quod damnum. In aid of the Cain he and to ten- 
forfeiture of 105. 2 if f 1 ft ce by the ſurveyor, on] der the changing of high ways leſs troubleſome and e. 
wichte Sfccon Trot of tho uch ſtone, &c. ſhall be laid] penſive, power is 1 b . Geo. III. cap. 78. tote 
- owner-of the adjacent | Ayr of the high-way, the | Juſlices of the peace to hen divert and change l- 
3 4 ſe of the A alter vg days notice, may | ways, as they ſhall judge moſt convenient. And it 
making ee oel on 3 ule. c Perſons | enacted, that the ſurveyor ſhall make every P. lic cart- 
breaking up the ſoil, within 4 — 2 8 — leading to any market-town twenty feet wide at lle 
Qhall Gorkeit 20s. to the inf n feet from its center, | leaſt, and every public horſe way or drift way eigbt it 
cauſe the damage to 5 % e 4 F 2 or ſhall | wide at the leaſt, wherever x ground between the 
one juſtice may levy eee, ant 4 fig "Or and] fences ſhall admit of it; or on the view of two jul 
The ſurveyor is re 1 ty and expence by diſtreſs. | it ſhall be widened or diverted at their pleaſure, Dt 
who offend in theſe ref 2 e notice to thoſe | vided that its breadth exceeds not thirty ft, an 
within twenty days after ſi ch and if they do not comply] no houſes or buildings are pulled down, or au) b. 1 
„„ N he ſhall proceed to] park, court, or yard wh away; and the owne's 
cut hedges, &c. * 33 . r &c. and to] the ground, which hall be 2 the glue ® 
ha beſides forfeit for his 1 . ho throogh which it ſhall paſs, ſhall be recompenſe " 
oot in | ; | a dar if r eve and every inj ces of mal 
9 L 228 ly obtrufted by a 3 _— by equal # 
fending ſhall forfeit 105. dry, the perſon of-] ments, made by a warrant of the juſtices 7 2 7 1. 
| | ands, teuements, “ 1 


| eters, 


| ſeſſions, on all occupiers of | 
_ : 


HIL 


-reditamentsz provided that no ſuch aſſeſſ- 
ear ſhall exceed fix pence in the pound. 
In extraordinary caſes another aſſeſſment may be made, 
i -1:4 this and the preceding {hall notin any one year 
_ he rate of nine pence in the pound. 
3 ſame ſtatute the juſtices are enjoined to- hold a 
4 ſeſſions for the hig, in the week next after 
a s general quafter-ſeſſions yearly; and no- 
tice ſhall be given to the conſtables of the reſpective pa- 
"hes at leaſt ten days beſore it ſhall be held. Surveyors 
of the hjg/h-ways are to be choſen - yearly out of a liſt of 
5 er perſons, nominated by the houſholders, aſſeſſed to 
Pl parochial or public rate, by the juſtices at their ſeſ- 
ſons; and their number ſhall depend on the extent of 
the pariſh, '&c. But no perſon is liable to be appointed | 
to ſerve this office within three years from the time of 
his having.ſerved it, without bis own conſent. Thoſe 
who reſuſe to ſerve, after having been nominated by the 
pariſh and juſtices, ſhall forfeit 50. and if they were only 
nominated by the juſtices, they ſhall forfeit 509. In this 
caſe, the juſtices may appoint a proper perſon to this 
office, with a ſalary not exceeding one eighth part of | 
- what ſhall have been raiſed by aſſeſſment of fix pence in 
| the pound for the uſe of the high-ways in the diſtri, 
where the aſſeſſment hath been raiſed: and they hall 
alſo appoint one ſubſtantial inhabitant of ſuch pariſh, 
Nc. for aſſiſtant to ſuch ſurveyor, till the next annual 
appointment, whoſe refuſal incurs a forfeiture of 50s. 
And if a ſecond perſon refuſe, he ſhall alſo forfeit 50s. 
and a third ſhall be appointed, with a ſalary. Special 
ſurveyors returned to the juſtices by two parts out of 
three of thoſe who have the choice, with a ſettled ſa- 
lary, may be appointed by them with the ſaid ſalary. In 
caſe of the death of a ſurveyor, two juitices at a fpecial 
ſeſons may appoint another in his room. 
It is the buſineſs of the furveyor to preſerve High. ways in 
proper repair, &c. For this purpoſe it is enacted by the 
ſtatuie already cited, that every perſon keeping a team, 
draught, or plough, 1. e. who keeps a waggon, cart, 
wain, plough, or tumbrel, and three or more horſes or 
beaſts of draught, ſhall ix days in the year furniſh one 


tithes, and h 


ip 


the Michaelma 


able men, on the day and place appointed by the ſur- 
veyor. Thoſe who occupy lands of 50/. a year ſhall do 
the ſame; and in like manner for every 5o/l. a year re- 
ſpectively. Thoſe who occupy lands under 50/. ſhall | 
pay to the ſurveyor, in lieu of the duty, for every 205. 
annual value of their land, &c. one penny for every day's 
ſatute duty, &c. and the ſame for every 208. above the 
annual value of 50. and leſs than 1007. Perſons keep- 
ing a team, but occupying land of the yearly value of 3o/. 
ſhall be obliged to ſend only one labourer with ſuch team. 
. Perſons not keeping a team, but keeping one or more 
cart or carts, and one or two horſes, ſhall ſend one la- 


to the ſurveyor 1. in reſpect of every day's ſtatute duty, | 
tor every horſe which he ſhall uſe in ſuch carriage. 
Every inhabitant eighteen years of age, and upwards, 
but under ſixty, not chargeable in any other way for 4/. 
_ a year, or upwards, and not being an apprentice or me- 
nial ſervant, or not having ſerved or compounded in any 
other place for that year, ſhall go in perſon, or find a 
labourer, on each l the forcſaid days. Carriages ſhall 
be changed, at the diſcretion of the ſurveyor, for men, 
. three being allowed for each team, or 4s. 64. ſhall be 
paid in lieu of them. Perſons liable to perform ſtatute 
duty may compound at ſuch rates as the juſtices ſhall 
think fit, not exceeding 65. nor leſs than 35. for each 


lame, the ſum of 45. 64.; for every cart and one horle 
25, for every cart with two horſes 3s. in lieu of each 
rub duty. And every inhabitant liable to perform ſuch 

9 
pound for 4d. each day. The ſurveyor ſhall give four 


s notice to thoſe whoſe attendance is required, and 
they {hal 


work fo 
defaulte 


in ſendii 

; pending a cart with one horſe and man, 35. for not 
55 $a cart with two horſes and one man, 5s. and for 

A 20urer 15. 6d. "Surveyors for neglect of duty, 
ere no particular 


ſum n o . : 
tion of : 8 ng 5“. nor leſs than 10s. at the diſere- 
the juſtic 


cs. All defects of repairs of high-ways 


3 Preſented in the county where they lie; and the 


e pro- 
id that 
garden, 


ners Of he —_ mult thew, that they are High. ways; alſo the 
aj, l . "om and to which they lead; where the nuiſance 
4 for it the f 23 and how far it extends; it muſt likewiſe ſtate 
akin at Clearly. Juſtices may prelent on their own view. 


j zfele or the fart! 
ſpecial 


wr regulations rel 


principal of which have 1 


Hic H-wwQays, turnpike. See TURNPIKE. 
HICGCRH- way men, are robbers on the 'high-way z 


HIGLER is a name 


| HIITABILA, in Botany, a name 


wain, cart, or carriage, and other neceſſaries, and two 


bourer with each cart; and perſons keeping a wheel-car- 
_ riage, but no team, nor occupying 50. a year, ſhall Pay | 


tam, for each day, or, in default of their adjudging the | 


and not chargeable in any other reſpect, may com- 


| bring with them their own tools, continue at | 
eight hours in each of the appointed days; and | 
rs in finding a team, &c. ſhall forfeit 105. thoſe | 


penalty is impoſed, ſhall forfeit a | 


Bit 


for the apa 
prehending and taking of whom, a reward of 4c is 
given by the ſtature. of 4 and 5 W. & M. to be paid 


within a month after conviction by the-therifF of the 


county; to which the ſtatute 8 Geo. II. cap. 16. ſuper- 
adds 10/. to be paid by the hundred indemniſied by ſuch 
taking. | Sou); 5 


HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour, given to 


princes. ' | 7 
The kings of England aud Spain had formerly no other 
title but that of Hig hne; the firſt, till the time of Henry 
VIII. and the ſecond, [till that of Charles V. See King. 
The petty princes of Italy began Grſt to he complimented 
with the title of h1gþne/s in the year 1630. And'"the 
duke of Orleans aſſumed the title of ry-ya/ bigneſs in the 
year 1631, to diittngnifly himſelf from the other princes 
of France. l | & 
The duke of Savoy, afterward king of Sardinia, bore the 
title of royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions tothe 
kingdom of Cyprus. It is ſaid that the duke only took 
the title of royal highneſs, to put himfelf above the duke 
of Florence, Who was called great due; but the great 
duke has fince aſſumed the title of rcyal- highne/s, to put 
himſelf on a level with the duke of Savoy: 

The prince of Conde h:{t took the title of 29 ſerene 
highneſs, leaving that of fimple -Lighneſs to the natural 
princes. 2 bd | e 
At preſent all the ſons of crowned heads are ſtyled royal 
highneſs, as the electors of Germany are called eleforal 
highneſs. #4 . 


- 


ſrequently mentioned in our ſtatutes 
for a perſon who carries from door to door, and ſells by 
retail ſmall articles of proviſions, &c. They are laid 
under various reſtraints by the ſtatute laws. 

given by ſome authors to 
the tamarind tree. | | 


HILS te/t:bus, q. d. theſe witneſſes ; a phraſe anciently added 


in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the 
deed z upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed 
read, and then their names entered. See WITNESS, 
This clauſe of his teſtibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued 
till, and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but it is now 
omitted. Coke on Littleton. + Ws 8 
HILARIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year, by 
the Romans, on the-eighth of the calends of April, or 
the twenty-fifth of March, in honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods. As is obſerved by Macrobius, lib. i. 
cap. 10. and Lampridius, in- his Life of Alexander Se- 
The Hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp and re- 
joicing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleaſed, and 
took the marks or badges, of whatever dignity or quality, 
he had a fancy. for. -'The ſtatue of the goddeſs was car- 
ried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of the city, accom- 
panied by multitudes in the moſt ſplendid attire. The 
day before the feſtival Was ſpent in tears and mourning. 
Cybele repreſented the carth, which at this time of the 
year begins to feel the kindly warmth of the ſpring ; ſo 
that this ſudden tranſition from ſorrow to joy was an em- 
blem of the viciſſitude of the ſeafons, which ſucceeded 
one another. | e | 
The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, 
who called it ava6ary, q. d. aſcenſus; the eve of that 
day they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence de- 
_ nominated it xaTaCaoty,  deſcenſus. | 


Aſterwards, the Greeks took the name hat, from the 
Romans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the 
life of the philoſopher Iſidore. 8 „ 
Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular ſignifica- 
tion, the word Hilaria was alſo a general name for any 
joyful or feſtival day, whether public, or private and do- 
meſtie. But Salmaſius does not allow of this. 
Triſtan, tom. i. p. 482, diſtinguiſhes between hilaria and 
Hilariæ. The former, according to him, were public re- 
joicings; and the latter, prayers. made in conſequence 

thereof; or even of any private feaſt or rejoicing, as a 
marriage, &c. The public laſted ſeveral days; during 
which, all mourning and funeral ceremonies were ſuſ- 
_ pended. 25 | EC on LG 
HIL ARODI, Taagwic: compounded of inapos, ful, and 
win, ſong, in the Ancient Music and Poetry, a ſort of 
poets among the Greeks, who went about {ſinging little 
merry diverting poems or ſongs; though ſome what graver 
than the Ionic pieces. 2 
Tbe Hilarodi appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned 
with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards they 
aſſumed the crepida, which was only a ſoal, tied over 
the foot with ſtraps. 0 | 
They did not ſing alone, but had always a little boy, or 
irl, to attend them, playing on ſome inſtrument. 
. the ſtreets they were at length introduced into the 


been already recounted, the 
13 Geo. III. cap. 78. 


reader is referred to 
o. H. Ne 171. 


woods 


üben 


tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. 
11 | The 
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The hilarodi were afterwards called Simodi, from a poet 


named Simus, who excelled. in this kind of poetry. 


HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, made or 

ſung by a kind of rhapſodiſts, called H1LAaRoDI. 

HILARO-TRAGCEDIA, a dramatic performance, partly 

_ tragic or ſerious; and partly comic, or merry. 
Scaliger holds, the h:/aro-tragzdia and hilarodia to be 
one and the ſame thing. Others rather take the Hilare- 
tragedia to have been pretty nearly what we call a &agt- 
comedy. Others, again, will have it to have been a pure 
tragedy, only terminating with a happy cataſtrophe, 
which brings the hero out of a wretched into a fortunate 
ſtate. But the firſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable, and 

the beſt warranted. | 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthon, a comic poet of 'Taren- 
tum, as the inventor of this kind of poem : whence it 

Was alſo called Rhinthonica fabula. 

HILARY term. See TERM. | 

HILL. See MovunTaiNn. 


To find the height of a hill, ſee the latter part of the ar- 


ticle LEVELLING. 


HILLIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono nia 


_ claſs: the calyx is ſix-leaved; the corolla is very long, 


and divided into fix ſegments ; the fruit is a berry, with | 


two cells, containing many ſeeds. 


_ HILLOCK. See Mounrt. | 


HILUM, a word uſed by botaniſts to expreſs the blackiſh 
ſpot in beans, commonly called by us the eye of the 


bean. | 
HIMANTOPUS, lomg-legged plover, in Ornithology, the 
name of a water- bird, a ſpecies of the CHARADRIUS in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, very remarkable for the length and 


ſlenderneſs of its legs; it is all over white on the breaſt, | 


belly, and throat, and blackiſh on the back and wings; 
its beak is black, about a hand's breadth long, and very 
weak and flender, fit for nothing but to deſtroy the ſofter 
ſmall inſects; its tail is of a whitiſh grey; its neck has 
ſeveral oblong black ſpots drawn downwards, and its 
wings are very long; its legs and feet are red, and have 

no hinder toe. Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. xx. cap. 30. 

Theſe birds are extremely rare in the Britiſh iſlands. See 
Tab. II. of Birds, Ne 19; 5 „ 


HIMAS. The proper ſignification of the word ag is al 


thong of leather; but in medicine it is uſed to 1 * a 
laxneſs of the uvula, when it becomes long and ſlender, 


and hangs pendulous. It differs from the cionis, be- 


cauſe in this latter diſorder the uvula is not extenuated, 
but ſeems to acquire a greater thickneſs, as well as length, 
than what it naturally has. | ; | 


HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an 


epha; or one wine gallon and two pints. 


HIND, a female ſtag of the third year. See HuxTinc. | 


HinD-berry, in Botany. See RASPBERRY. | 


_ Hinn-cal}, a. female hart of the firſt year. She fawns in 


April and May. Her fleſh is ſofter than that of a hart, 


but not ſo ſavoury, and is dreſt after the ſame manner. 


If it be roaſted it ought to be larded, dipt in a marinade 
or pickle, and moiſtened while it is roaſting. See HounT- 
INS. 5 5 | | 


HIN D Hana, in the Manege. See Hanp. 1 | 
 HINDENI homines, formed from the Saxon hindene, a ſo- 


ciety or company, anciently ſignified a ſociety, or claſs of 
men. Eh e En 
In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked 
into three claſſes, or hindenes; the lowe/?, the middle, and 


the Higheſt; and they were valued according to the claſs | 


they were in; that in caſe an injury were done by any 
one, ſatisfaction might be made according to the value 
or worth of the man it was done to. | | 


The lowe/? were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, or | 


two hundred ſhillings ; called vr: ducentini, or tuybyn- 
demen, and their wives, twyhyndas . 

The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings ; and 
were called /ixhyndemen, and their wives /ixhyndas. 
The higheft were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings ; and 


were called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelve- 


hyndas. | 
HINDOOS. See GenToos. | 


HINE, or HIxp, in the Saxen Language, ſignifies a ſer- 


vant, or one of the family; but it is now taken in a more 


maſter Hine is he that overſees the reſt. 


HINGES, in Building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by | 


means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, &c. make 
their motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding. 
The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, 


caſement; caſting, cheſt, coach,. deſk, dove-tails, eſſes, 


folding, garnets, weighty, fide, fide with riſing joints, 
ſide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; rank of ſun- 
dry ſorts, and hook and eye hinges. | : 


HINGWANG, in Natural Hiftery, a name-given by the | 


| 


— 


— reſtrictive ſenſe, for a ſervant at huſbandry; and the 


people of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of red arſenic, 


HI 


which they uſe in painting and in m: 
it in and ker, ＋ W Ir a 
times, in order to fit it for internal why 
makes a very fine orange-colour; but w 
ceruſs, it makes a lemon- colour, 
ellaw. It ſeems to contain fom ſhade of 
n 
UL A, a name given b 
eagle. See ä — * n 
HINNULUS, a hind; the young of the 
The rennet of a young hind or deer, taken Be kind 
days after it is brought forth, is a pecſethideg nn line 
Scribonius Largus or the epilepſy. lk 8 Suren by 
— in 3 2 See Hauncn, © 190 ted. Did. 
I, in the Materia Medica, the fruit « 
ſhrub, wild briar, Mb. kraeß or A eynoſbatuʒ 
Hips are agreeably dulco- acid, and ſtand | 
as cooling reitringents, in bilious fluxes "vented 
urine, and hot indiſpoſitions of the anch * 
are but little uſed in the ſhops, except in the 0 
which is a very pleaſant one, and made of the f ry 
by mixing three ounces of it with five of fine fag: "Dp 
pulp ſhould be carefully ſeparated from the r . 6 ro 
matter which incloſes the ſeeds; for a fk ©, ry. 
this rerained.in the conſerve, is apt to oben 42 
ſineſs at the ſtomach, pruritus about the anus had 0 * 
times vomiting. Lewis. e 
HI r- gout, ſciatica. See Govr and OCIATICA, 
Hie-/het, a diſorder of a horſe, when he has wroy 
ſprained his haunches, or hips, ſo as to relax the |; 0 
ments that are to keep the bone in its due place. 15 
Ihe ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much and 90 
aſide-long, trailing his leg after him; and the hip wh 
is hurt will be lower than the other; the fic falling 
away on the fide of his buttock. | 
Hires, in Building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at 
the corners of a roof, . | | 
The hips are much longer than the raſters, on accountof 
their oblique poſition, and are placed not with a rightor 
| ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and by conſequence 
are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle ( 
rafters are at all) but level at every one of them; and, 
which is yet more, as rafters have but four planes, theſe 
commonly have five. 9 
They are commonly, by country workmen, called u- 
ners: ſome call them principal rafters, and others fliehen. 
Indeed, hips and ſleepers are much the ſame; only the 
 Neepers lie in the valleys, and join at the top with the 
hips; but thoſe ſurfaces or planes, which make the back 
the hip, are the underfides of the fleeper. 
The backs of a hip are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, on 
the outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpett 
of their length and breadth, with the ſuperficics of the 
adjoining ſide, and end of the roof. 9 
H1y-mould, is by ſome uſed for the back of the hp. Others 
underſtand it is a prototype, or pattern, commonly made 
of a piece of thin wainſcot ; by which the back and the 
ſides of the hip are ſet ou. : 
Hie-roof, among Builders, called alſo Italian roof, is aroof 
which has neither gable-head, nor ſhread-head, nor jiken 
head; which laſt are both gable and hip at the ſame end. 
A hip-roof bas rafters as long, and with the angles at the 
| foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at the ſdes; 
and the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings 
as have hip-roofs, ſtand on the ſame plane, viz. parallel 
with the horizon, and at the ſame height from the four- 
en . raſters on the ſides of the roof. 
IP-tyles. See TYLE. | es 
HIPPAGOGA, in Antiquity, a veſſel uſed in tranſporting 
| horſes. It was otherwiſe called h;ppagi. 
HIPPARCHUS's period. See PERIOD. „ 
HIPPELAPHUS, among the Ancient Zoologi/ts, v e 
the name of a large race of ſtags, with longer hair 
the neck, giving it the appearance of a mane- 5 
HIPPEUS, or EqQuinus, in Phy/iology, 3 fort 0 yy 1 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear x referablones M5 
tail to a horſe. But the ſhape of this kind 7 0 
not always alike; being ſometimes oval, and lomc 
7” *S : : es ipred 
imitating a rhomboides. Its train alſo 1s ſometime 155 
from the front or fore- part, and ſometimes from! 


ſpecz 
0 AA 


part, — — 5 . "mus 
— this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed _— 
barbatus, equinus quadrangularis, and e947 re 
See COMET. | byfciath the 
HIPPIATRICE, of ies, hor/e, and 12796 7 icyladly 
art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, and Þ | 
horſes, | TR 
This makes what we rather call the Harries“ 
FARKIER. e by which 
HIPPION, or Hir rig, in Botany, a Pe fi ge 
John Bauhine, and ſome other autho1s, 5s 
larger ſpecies of the autumnal dwarf orTII . 


. See 


2 — — 


url as (oft and moiſt 


HIP 


n Antiquity, that part or tract of the bjppo- 
mel „ — with the horſes feet. See Hiy- | 


10 the name of a ſpecies of COL OBER, 


of whoſe abdomen are one hundred and fixty, 
* of the tail one hundred. 


ppOBOSCOs, in Natural Hiftory, the name 27 by | 
s of the 


be cruſhed or broken by the fingers. It is remarkable 
for its flying ſide ways. See Hor SE-worm. : 
This is a genus of the diptera claſs of inſects in the Lin- 


ſtem. 
oc nblpUs, the ſea-horſe, in Zoology, the name of 


; {mall ſea- animal caught in the Mediterranean, and 
eſteemed uſeful in medicine among the ancients, but at 


reſent not uſed. This is a ſpecies of the sv HUS 


in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 


It has its name from the Greek ing, a horſe, and nau, 
a caterpillar, from its reſembling a horſe in its head, and | 


a caterpillar in the reſt of its body. It ſeldom exceeds 
the length of three inches, and is about as thick as a 
finger, or a little more; its ſnout is long and hollow like 
a pipe, and is not ſplit, as in other animals, in general; 
but it has an operculum from below, which opens or 
ſhuts up its aperture at the creature's pleaſure; its whole 
ſnout is perfectly like that of the acus or needle-fiſh ; its 
eyes are round and prominent, and between the eyes 
there are two more prominent tubercles. The body, 
down to the anus, is heptahedral, or feven-fided, and 
terminated at the angles with a ſort of thorny protuber- 
ances; from the anus-to the tail the ſhape is only three 


or four-fided, and ends in a point. and is twifted into | 


fort of ſpiral line. In the place where the gills of other 
fiſhes are ſituated, this has two fins in the ſhape of ears, 


and-above-theſe- there are two apertures opening upwards, | 


but no gills are any way diſcoverable. It has two aper- 


tures on the belly, out of one of which the excrements | 


ue voided; and by the other the female depoſits her 


eggs; its whole body is compoſed of a ſort of annular | 
cattilages, from diſtinct parts of which are 5 a 


fort of prickles; it is while freſh of a duſky green co- 
lour, and blackiſh toward the rail, and is ſpotted princi- 
pally on the belly with bluiſh- white ſpecks; it has a 
ſingle fin in the middle of its back of an equal height all 
the way. Into whatever poſture you turn the tail, while 


the creature is yet living, it will retain it when dead. | 
dome of this ſpecies have a mane like that of a horſe, | 
but moſt want this character; and naturalifts are not yet | 
determined whether it be the character of a diſtinct ſpe- 

cies of the animal, or be owing to the different age or | 
ſex. It is hairy in many parts of the body, but princi- | 
pally about the head ; but the hairs often fall off in dry- 


ing the creature. Willugh. Hiſt. Piſc. p. 157. 


HPPOCASTANUM. See Horſe CES TN Vr. 
HIPPOCENTAUR, formed of irc, horſe, xevrew, pungo, 
I. ſpur, and Tavpog, bull, in Antiquity, a fabulous mon- 


ſter, ſuppoſed to be half horſe and balf man. 
hat gave occaſion to the fable was, that a people of 
neflaly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became thus de- 
nonimated, becauſe they were the firſt that taught the 


art of mounting on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome | cinal art; and on this account he has been always held 


in veneration as the father of rational medicine. To him 
ve owe the diſcovery of that principle of the animal 
economy, which he calls nature, the knowlege of which 


of their neighbours to imagine, that the horſe and man 
made but one animal. . | | 


he hippocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the | 
we bs Rs, in this, that the latter only rode on bullocks, |. 
and the former on horſes, as the names themſelves inti- | 


Mate | 


On the medals of Gallien us 15 repreſented a centaur draws | 


10 a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 


EY ſhip in the left ; with this inſcription, APOL- 
1 1 CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of Auguſtus. | 
"an conſiders both the one and the other as a ſymbol 


aa e protection Gallienus received from Apollo in his 
Is againſt the Perſians. N 88 


W OCEPHALOIDES, the horſ-he 
The word is derived from 8 5 weep raw 


ofa, the Head; and is a name given by Dr. Plot to a 


"ag found in Oxfordſhire, and many other places, and 


\ poſed to reſemble the head of a horſe in figure, though 


th is, it requires a imaginati 
7ery war 
out the nibh. ry warm imagination to make 
Ee . 
_ Sages 1s compoled of the matter of the common 
welle lind one, and owes its figure to a ſhell of the 
it W ande which having been received at n time 
ineam d moiſt, it has taken the exact figure 
ehiger ar. « its inner parts. It is about the ſize of 
inches an arditæ, from an inch and a half to two 


ebe ow N in length, and indeed very much re- 


ame dae. one, having been formed wholly in the 


thell of the ſame genus. Hill's 


41 
« of Fog, 1 5 , 


HIPPOCRAS, Vinum HirrockAT ic, à kind of me- 


0 
i 


C . 0 


reek inTo, a horſe, and | 


HIP 


dicated WINE. | | 
Menage p the conjecture of thoſe who derive 
bippocras from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the in 
ventor hereof; but we may better deduce it from the 
manica * or Hippocrutes's flexve, uſed in the 
filtration of it. 

Hippocras is a drink compoſed of wine, with ſpices and 
other ingredients infufed therein; much uſed among the 
French by way of a cordial dram after meals. 

There are various kinds of hippecras, according to the 
kind of wine, and the other additional ingredients made 


uſe. of; as white hippecras, red hippocras, claret bip- 


pocras, ſtrawberry hippucras, hippocras without wine, 


— hippocras, &c. 

hat directed in our late college diſpenſary, is to be made 
of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nucmegs, beat, infuſed 
in canary, with ſugar ; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, 
and fome ſlips of roſemary, are to be put, and the whole 
ſtrained through a flannel, It is recommended as a cor- 
dial, and as good in paralytic, and all nervous caſes. 


HIPPOCRATEA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria me- 


nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a large 
Lr we gs of one leaf, cut into five ſegments 
and the flower hath one oval petal, which is entire; it 
has ſix ſlender, ſhort ſtamina, and an oval germen, ſitu- 
ated below the petal, which becomes an oblong capſule, 
winged at the top, incloſing a ſingle ſeed. We have but 


one ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of Cam- 
eachy. Miller, 


HIPPOCRATES's ſlecve, manica Hip rOcRATISs, a kind 


of filtre, or ſtraining- bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
_— of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid, 
an 


ufed to percolate or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c. 
for clarification. 


HIPPOCRATIA, in Antiguity, feaſts celebrated by the 
Arcadians in honour of the equeſtrian Neptune, from a 
notion that this deity conferred horſes on men. During 


the celebration of them, horſes were exempt from all la- 
bour, and were led in proceſſion through the ſtreets, ſu- 


| hep TT and adorned with garlands of flowers. 
The Romans celebrated theſe feaſts: under the title. of 
_ ConsvaL1a. | | | | 
HIPPOCRATICA Vacies. See Facies Hippocratica. 
HIPPOCRATISM, in Medicine, denotes the philoſophy 


of Hippocrates, applied to the ſcience of medicine; or 


the doctrine of Hippocrates conſidered. with regard to 


the means of prolonging life, of preventing and coun- 


_ teraCting the effects of accidents that tend to abridge it, 

and of maintaining that ſtate of the animal body, which 
will preſerve it from immature diſſolution. Hippocrates, 
who has been juſtly venerated for more than twenty cen- 


turies, as the inſtitutor, and, in a degree, the inventor 
of the art of healing, was born in the iſle of Coos, one 


of the Cyclades, about four hundred and ſixty years be- 
fore Chriſt, in the firſt year of the eightieth Olympiad, 


according to Soranus, or thirty years before the Pelopon- 


neſian war. However, ſome authors have made him 
more and others leſs ancient. He is ſaid to be deſcended _ 
from Eſculapius, by Heraclides his father, and from 


Hercules, by Praxithea his mother. Hippocrates firſt 
* . . . . * © :* PPO - 
joined reaſoning to experience in treating of the medi- 


is ſo eſſential to the right conduct of a phyſician in every 


branch of his office. Nature is that power, obſervable 


in all animals, which directs all the motions both of the 
ſolids and fluids for their preſervation ; to nature, as the 
governing principle, he aſcribes certain faculties, by the 


mediation of which it ſeleQs, retains, and properly pre- 
pares what is good and uſcful in any part of the animal 
oeconomy, and rejects what is ſuperfluous or hurtful, 
Nature, according to him, is the true phyſician. that 


heals all diſeaſes, and that preſerves health. This ſhould 
be invatiably conſulted in the adminiſtration of all re- 
medies ; its operations ſhould be aided, and all obſtacles 
removed. ithout particular attention to nature, and 
without recovering its. active powers, all remedies are 


not only uſeleſs, but commonly injurious. On theſe 


principles Hippocrates applied himſelf principally to ex- 
amine the progreſs of nature in the courſe of different 


diſeaſes, as appears from his books De Morbis, & De 


Affectionibus; and to deſcribe their ſymptoms and their 


prognoſtics and diagnoſtics, in ſuch a manner, that they 


might be known to others as well as to himſelf, Sce $ 
7. Aphoriſmorum, Lib. Prague: Prædict. Præn. Coac. 
Lib. de Judication. De Dieb. Judicator. 

Hippocrates was no leſs diſtinguiſhed as the inventor of 
that part of medicine, which is called piETET1c. Vide 
lib. vi. De Diæta, lib. De Alimento, De Hermidorum 
Ulſu, De Salubri Dita, De Victu Acutorum. In e 
| 6 | | works 


— Av 


—— — 


—— 


* 


De Venis, De Humoribus, De Genitura, De Princi- 


. appears alſo ſrom his fix books De Articulis, De Frac- | 


1898 » 


© firſt who made uſe of mathematics in explaining; the 
phenomena of the animal oeconomy; and with this view |: 


fectious diſeaſe had infeſted Perſia, and Alexander made 


ground of fix hundred paces long, ſurrounded with a 


pied in medicine the ſame kind of diſtinguiſhed rank as 
Homer does among the poets, and Cicero among the | 


HIP 


works he has evinced the great importance of a proper |. 
© "regimen, both for preſerving health, and healing dif- 


eaſes. He has alſo left ſeveral treatiſes on the ſubje& of 
anatomy. Vide lib. vi. De Corde, De Offium Natura, | 


piis & Carnibus, De Glandulis, De Natura Humana. It 


- turis, De Fiſtulis, De Vulneribus Capitis, De Chirur- 
gie Officina, that he excelled in ſurgery; with regard to 
the materia medica, as far as we can judge from his 
writings, he made uſe only of a ſew remedies, and ſuch 
as were the moſt ſimple. Hippocrates applied his exten- 
five acquaintance with phyſics for determining the effects 

produced by the NON-NATURALS on the human body. 
Vide lid. vi. De Aere Locis & Aquis; and he was the 


he recommended the ſtudy of them to his ſon Theſſalus. 
He was no ſtranger to the doctrine of attraction, and 
conſidered the philoſophy of Democritus, which he 


aqdopted, as of peculiar importance in its reference to the | 


animal oeconomy. The probity of Hippocrates was no 
leſs remarkable than his extenſive knowlege; an inſtance 
of which occurs in his hiſtory to this purpoſe. An in- 


the moſt unlimited offers to Hippocrates to induce him 
to come and reſtrain the ravages of this plague ; to which 
he replied, that he could by no means think of giving 
ſuccour to the enemies of the Greeks. Hippocrates died 
at a hundred and four years of age, in the three hundred 
and fifty-ſixth year before Chriſt. He has always occu- 


orators. Galen cites his authority with theſe words: 
Hagiſter dixit. Encyclopedie. See MEDICINE. | 
The works of Hippocrates are collected in one volume, 
and publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Fœſius. Geneva. 


1057. . oy 
HIPPOCRENE, derived from log, horſes and gun, foun- 
tain, q. d. the fountain of the horſe 


ſpring at the foot of mount HELICON. | 


HIPPOCREPIS, in Potany, the name given by Linnzus | 
to the plant uſually called by authors Ferrum equinum, or | 


the horſe-/hoe VETCH.. EO 
HIPPODROME, Hir ropROMuus, compoſed of in, 
Hor ſe, and 90s, courſe, of the verb Jus, curro, I run, 

'in Antiquity, a liſt, or courſe, wherein chariot and horſe- 
races were performed, and horſes exerciſed. 


The Olympian hippodrome or horſe-courſe was a ſpace of 


wall, near the city Elis, and on the banks of the river 
Alpheus. It was uneven, and in fome degree irregular, 


on account of the ſituation; in one part was a hill of a 


moderate height, and the circuit was adorned with tem- 
\ ples, altars, and other embelliſhments. See STADIUM. 


There is a very famous hippodrome at Conſtantinople, | 


which was begun by Alexander Severus, and finiſhed by 
Conſtantine. This circus, called by the Turks atmeican, 
1s four hundred paces long, and above one hundred 


_ paces wide. At the entrance of the hippodrome there is 


a pyramidal obeliſk of GRANITE, in one piece, about 


fiſty feet high, terminating in a point, and charged with | 


hieroplyphics. 'The Greek and Latin inſcriptions on its 
| baſe ſhew, that it was erected by Theodoſius; the ma- 
cChines that were employed to raiſe it are repreſented. 


upon it in baſſo-relievo. We have ſome veſtiges in Eng- 
land of the hippodromus, in which the ancient inhabit- | 
ants of this country performed their races ; the moſt re- | 
markable is that near $TONE-HENGE, which is a long |. 


tract of ground, about three hundred and fifty feet, or 
two hundred druid cubits wide, and more than a mile 
and three quarters, or ſix thouſand druid cubits, in length, 
incloſed quite round with a bank of earth, extending di- 
rectly eaſt and weſt. The goal and career are at the 
eaſt end. The goal is a high bank of earth, raiſed with 
a ſlope inwards, on which the judges are ſuppoſed to 
have ſat. The metz are two tumuli, or ſmall Shall 
at the weſt end of the courſe. "Theſe hippodromes were 


called in the language of the country rhedagua, the racer 


ryedagwr, and the carriage rheda, from the Britiſh word 
rhedeg, to run. One of theſe hippodromes, about half a 
mile to the ſouthward of Leiceſter, retains evident tracts 
of the old name rhedagua, in the corrupted one of raw- 
dates. There is another of theſe, ſays Dr. Stukeley, 
near Dorcheſter ; another on the banks of the river Low- 
ther, near Penrith in Cumberland; and another in the 
valley, juft without the town of Royſton. | | 
11: PPODROMUS, in Chronology, the Bœotian name for 
tie Athenian month Hecatombæon, or EcaToMBz0N. 
HIPPOGLOSSUS, a ſpecies of the PLEURONECTEs in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem of 7chthys/9gy, the name of the ho- 


libut; a large flat fiſh caught in the Britiſh ſeas and elſe- | 


Pegaſus, was a | 


H Ip 


where. Its the big eſt and the 2 
the fith of FRE ne 18 — * 
turbot, but larger and longer bodied 
leſs ſquare; its back is of a du 
beneath it is of a pure white; its 
ſmall, and the whole. ſurſace of the fih 
having no crooked prickles on the Gdes, + Tx. 
: | The 
on the right ſide, and the belly has fix ſm h eyes are 
ſide the large ſtraight ones. It is caupht ee fins, be. 
and Britiſh ſeas, and its fleſh: is very a e Germay 
the part which adheres. to the fide fins bes Teepting 
tremely fat and delicious, but ſurfeitine 8 IS ex 
been taken in our ſeas weighing from ee bare 
dred pounds; but thoſe of a much larger hte rec hun. 
in Newfoundland, Greenland, and Ieefaug⸗ 8 found 
are taken with a hook and line in very deep wat — 
N cut them in large flips, and ay" 8 
the ſun. 5 
HIPPOGLOSSUNMT, Horſe- longue, in Botany, the 
a plant of the cu, cores nds Tam corey 3 
others the Alexandrian bay, or Jan Alezandrin el by 
BUTCHER's broom. heal n Ok 
HIPPOLAPATHUM, in Natura! Hiltory. à fre. cc 
pathum, called alſo mon, RH CO a ſpecies of 
HIPPOLITHOS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ſtones found in the ſtomachs and inteſtines of horks. 
there are often a great number of theſe in one horſe; 
and they are frequently found in the colon, of a fen 
large ſize. , Dee BEZOAR, © MN 
HIPPOMANE, in Botany. See MaxchixgEEI. 
HIPPOMANES, compounded of inn, hirſe, and un; 
_ maducſs, a ſort of poiſon, famous among the anciens ; 
an ingredient in amorous philtres, or charms, 
Natutalifts are not agreed about the nature of the bing. 
mannes. Piiny deſcribes it as a blackiſh caruncle, found 
on the head of a neu- foaled colt; which the dam bite 
off and eats, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, thi 
if ſhe be prevented herein by any other's cutting it of 
before, ſhe will not take to, nor bring up her young, 
Virgil, and after him Servius and Columella, deſeribeit 
as a poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of 
a mare, when proud, or longing for the horſe. An. 
lib. iv. ver. 515. 5 2 
At the end A Mr. Bayle's Dictionary is a very learned 
. diſſertation on the hippomanesz and all its virtues, both 
real and pretended. | 
HIPPOMYRMEX, the horſe-ant, the name of a ſpecies of 
ant much larger and nimbler than the common Kind, 
'This builds in woods, and makes its neſts of ſticks and 
ſtraws, and fragments of various parts of trees. The 
common aNT builds only with earth. 
HIPPONE, in Mythology, the goddeſs of horſes and ch 
riots. | | 
HIPPOPHAE, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to 
| a genus of plants, called rhamnoides by 1 ournefort and 
others. Sce SE a-buckthorn.. Te 
HIPPOPHEOS. This was a name given not only to tis 
larger ſpecies of the pheos or ſtebe, but to a very dier 
ent plant, a kind of dodder, more vulgarly called Sa 
pheos, from its growing upon the pheos, as the dodd: 
ol thyme is called epithymum, from its growing 5 them 
that plant. It is poſſible indeed that it might be A There 
originally hippopheos, from its riding, a8 it Were, of 1 thicke 
pheos. But however this be, there is great N 2 
fuſpect that Dioſcorides confounds this dodder Wit 0 per, e 
plant itſelf, and gives its virtues as thoſe yy the 110 ' by Bo 
hippopheas ; which, according to T heophrat us, and a «Sax 
| oy l only a large! 
the other writers of credit in antiquity, 15 on, © 5 Quad 
ſpecies of the pheos, a prickly ſhrub, not a plant, 0 IPPO: 
ing on it. See EPIPHEOS, ö $ nies 


acioug of 
the ſbape 2 


AY conſequent 


HIPPOPHTH ALMIC muſcles, a name given by the be + "00 
logiſts to a pair of large mulcles found in the _— 4 IPO: 
one placed immediately under the eye; thels wh to ap 
move the eyes; and, with the two n ju PO 
placed under the jaws, are the principal mulculatf auth, 
of the head of fith. | | comm rf mare. 

HIPPOPODES, or HirrorEDESs, compoſed o 0 "14600 | ner, | 
and ng, foot, in the Ancient Geograp, 5 wage ihe Creaty 

iven to a certain people, ſituated on the 10 cect, moun 
a ſea; as being ſuppoſed to have 12 1. 2 IPPH; 

The hippepodes are mentioned by an 1310 platz 

310. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6. Pliny, lib. in. NT rcherl lang 
St. Auguſtine, De Civit, lib, xvi. cap. 5, deithe 


Bs count 

is, that they had this appellation gen them on it leed i; 

of their ſwiftneſs, or lightneſs of foot. "+ 2g, 8 ſor 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, in the Linnzean {yen % ide Flu 

diſtinct genus of animals of the of b are, that | lame, 


ciſores ge 


n | 8 0 : 
claſs of mammalia, the characters its dentes 10 talks 


has two paps ſituated in the groin; its , others 
or cutting teeth, are fix above, 
reckon only four in each jaw, an 
per ones placed at diſtances by Pairs, 


with the middle two the largeſt; the dog-teeth 
and ſeem as if cut off obliquely ; the teet are 

Fed at their margin. There is only one ſpecies of 
oo us, which is called the amphibious hrppopotamus. 
(1s bcalled in Engliſh the river-borſe, and by ſome, 
aa leſs properly, the ſea-horſe. It approaches in 

wy artly to the buffalo, and partly to the bear, It 1s 
1 — the buffalo, and ſecond in fize only to the 
wo at, and its legs are very like the bear's. The full- 
een male animal is ſeventeen feet long from its head 
N and near five feet in the diameter of its body, 
1 belly is rather flat than ridged; the circumference 


| winent, 
zee fingle 


i 72 is uſually nearly equal to its whole length, 
ty : bout fifteen feet ; its height near ſeven feet; the 
hs legs near three 3 the head above three and a half in its 
in p h, and near nine feet; ſo that its head is very large 


in proportion to 1ts body, and its mouth is capable of 
of qeving a foot wide; its eyes are ſmall, its ears alſo 


by {mall and thin; its teeth are as hard as flint, and will 
See readily give fire with ſteel; it has four tuſks; the hair 
on the body is thin and whitiſh; its hoofs are black, 


| much like thoſe of the common cloven-footed beaſts, but 
firided into four claws, unconnected with membranes, 
"ſtead of two; its upper jaw is moveable in the manner 
of the crocodiles, and it is uſually very fat. See Tab. 
ll. Puadrupeds, Ne 20. | 

ſt is found in the Nile and Niger, and many other great 
rivers; but in none of the rivers which run into the Me- 
diterrancan, except the Nile, and only in Upper Egypt, 
and in the fens and lakes of /Erhiopia, through which 
that river runs. It is a mild and gentle animal, unleſs 
provoked, and is capable of being tamed. In the night 
it leaves the rivers to graze, and does great damage to 
the ſugar-canes and plantations of rice and millet; it 
alſo feeds on the roots of trees, and ſmall fiſh. It walks 


Un lowly, but, when purſued, plunges into the water, and 
. Ol walks at the bottom at full eaſe. When it riſes to the 
ih ſurface, with its head out of water, it makes a loud bel- 
_ lowing ; and when wounded, will attack canoes and 


boats with great fury. In the water theſe animals are 
bold, but timid on the land; they are ſeldom found in 
the mouths of rivers ; they ſleep on ſhoals of ſand in the 
midſt of the ſtream. There are various ways of taking 
and deſtroying theſe animals. In ſome places the na- 
tives lay boards, full of ſharp irons, in the corn grounds, 
which ſtrike into their feet. Others ſtrike them in the 
water with harpoons, and employ ten or twelve canoes 
in the chace of them. Sometimes a quantity of peas is | 
lad in their way, which they greedily devour; and thus 
the animals become immoderately thirſty, and drinking 
large quantities of water, are blown up and deſtroyed. 
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og ng leſs liable to become yellow than ivory. The dried 


| ſkin is extremely hard, and uſed for bucklers. 
to the 


differ young at a time, on the land, and ſuckle it inthe water. 
d epi dome have ſaid that the increaſe of the crocodile in 
Jodder Leypt is prevented by the hippopotamus, to which he is an 
; up neterate enemy; but others affirm, that they have ſeen | 
* them ſwimming together, without any diſagreement. 
on the there is no mane on the neck, the hairs being only 


aſon to 
ith the 
| propet 
and al 
 larget 


, grove 


taicker on that part; the ſkin is thick and ſtrong, and 
of a duſky colour; the tail is about a foot long, ta- 
per, compreſſed, and naked. It is very plainly proved 
dy Bochart, that this is the creature mentioned under the 


Who: P- 124, and Pennant, _ | 
55 dI5, in the Mritings of the Ancient Phyſicians, ſig- 


chthhe⸗ I es 2 reducing any part of the body into its natural 
ol lb, bees by means of compreſſion. | | 
erte to SORCHIS, in ſome di 


ſpenſatories, a name given 
of the teſticles of horſes. ts 

6 RUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
3 — creature generated between a bull and a 


t leems a very unnatural copulation ; bi 
* ut Wag- 
ner, in his H ! IE 4 0 


0 a powde 
Moran 


mulcles 
ar pares 


0 f | 


\cJation 6h iſtory of Switzerland, aſſures us, that the 
. of the 5 ure produced by it is ſometimes found wild in the 
et -mtanous parts of that country. : 

cogr. V "Inge in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, a genus of 
1. 30d 25 * che monandria digynia claſs, called by others 
he tru "Peace. The characters of this genus are, that it has 


account neither caly 


* nor petal; the ſtigma is ſimple, and the 
4004 
1 05 


J 17 
5 that l 


pericarpium : 
made a great confuſion of plants under this 
© ancients called the hippuris, or horſe-tail, 


1 te account of its having ſo many joints in its 
10 | knotgraf ranches; this name confounded it with the 
the iP accord. and Pliny has made a deſcription from the 
fes pl. 5 as different authors, which has the characters 
mite, * I of both, and therefore ſuits neither. 
th tat, never to trace his errors; where he ſpeaks of 
r 


vor. U. 


The teeth are uſed by dentiſts for making falſe teeth, be- 


A herd of females has only a ſingle male; they bring one 


vane of the behemoth in the book of Job. Ray's Syn. | 


leed ! 
ng 1 roundiſh, and naked, or ſurcounded with | 
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that he is ſpeaking of the He. tall; and where he gives 
it ſmall, oval and pointed jeaves, it is equally certain that 
he means this of the knot-graſs ; but he adds in one 
place, that it has a large ſpreading toot, that it grows 
in woods and ſhady places, and that it beats a found 
fruit like a coriander-ſeed. Theſe are characters belong- 
ing neither to the horſe-tail nor knot-graſs ; and might 
ſeem to beſpeak this hippuris a plant different from both; 
but it rather appears, that Pliny has brought in by an 
error of his own a third plant, to perplex the caſe; and 
1s here tranſcribing ſome author's account of the Solo- 
mon's ſeal, or polygonatum, a name ſounding like the. 
word polygonum, and eaſily miſtaken for the tame word 
by ſo balty a writer as this author appears to have been. 
He had before erred in his opinon, bat the polygonum 
and hotſe-tail were the ſame plant; and here taking the 
polygonatum to be the {ame plant with the polygonum, 
he has not ſerupled to attribute to the horſe-tail whatever 
he found recorded of the polygonatum. 
HipPUR1s is alſo a name given y Dillenius to the CHARA 
of Linnzus, a diſtin genus of plants. 
HieeURis, in /c>thyography, the name of a large ſea-fiſh, 
the CORYPH ANA hrippuris of Linnzus, with a bifid tail, 
and ſixty dorſal rays, very much reſembling the dorado, 
or gold-fiſh, and by many ſuſpected to be the ſame ſpe- 
cies. It is a very remarkable fiſh, having a ſort of creſt 
riſing immediately behind its head, which is continued 
in a long fin to the tail; and there is another in fome 
meaſure anſwering this, and reaching from the anus to 
the tail. It is the quickeſt of all fiſh in its growth, 
which is an obſervation as oid as the time of Ariſtotle, 
but is found true to this day. It is caught upon the 
coaſts of Spain, but that only at one time of the year in 
the month of Auguſt. It is a very delicate and well- 
taſted fiſh, and is much eſteemed at table. Willughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 273. Geſn. de Piſc. p. 50. 
HIPpU RIS, in the claſs of zoophytes, is a ſpecies of 1818. 
HIPPURITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
_ writers to a ſtone which they fancy to repreſent a ſaddle. 
It is deſcribed to be a ſoft argillaceous ſtone, owing its 
figure of a ſaddle to certain depreſſions. This is only a 
luſus naturæ, and is of the nature of the hand-ſtones, and 
foot-ſtones, with ſeveral others, which fancy has aſſiſted 
in their reſemblances, but which have been very impro- 
perly called by particular names. | 
HIPPUS, in Medicine, a diforder of the eyes, wherein 
they continually ſhake and tremble, and thus repreſent 
objects as if continually fluctuating. | . 
It is thus called from the Greek inmo;, horſe ; becauſe, 
according to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift in it, as 
much as when we are riding. os Xt 
HIRA, a word uſed by the writers in medicine either for 
the inteſtinum jejunum, or for all the inteſtines, or in a 
yet larger ſenſe for all the contents of the abdomen. 
Caſtel. Lex. in voc. | * 
HIR EA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria trigynia claſs; 
the characters are, that it has a five-leaved calyx, and 
roundiſh unguiculated petals, and three ſeeds. There is 
only one ſpecies found in Carthagena. ns > RE 
HIRARA, in Zoology, the name of an animal in the Brafils 
much reſembling the HY zNa. _ 


HIRCUS, tragus, or goat, in Anatomy, a part of the au- 
ricle, or outer EAK; being that eminence next the 
= terpples.. 13 55 | 
Hircvus, in Aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar 
% tcl. co ct Hoop 
HR cus is alſo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- _ 
haling from the arm-pits; and which has its ſource in 
the axillary glands. * 1 5 
Hircus is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a COMET, en- 
compaſſed as it were with a main, ſeemingly rough and 
hairy. | 7 | | 
HIRNGRILL, a name given by ſome authors to the /e- 
LINUS, | | | 
HIRQUUS, a name given by ſome authors to the great 
canthus of the eye. 5 EF 
HIRTELLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are, tnat it has five petals, and 
very Jong, permanent, ſpiral filaments; the fruit is a 
fingle-ſeeded berry, and the ſtyle is lateral. There is 
only one ſpecies, which is American. Je | 
HIRUDELLA marina, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
very remarkable little animal of the leech kind. 'The 
body of this creature is roundiſh and oblong, and adorn- 
ed with many longitudinal lines or furrows; it is about 
an inch in length, and is of a greyiſh colour, and ſome- 
what tranſparent; the bowels are ſeen through the ſkin, 
and appear at firſt ſight like ſtreaks on its ſurtace; in the 
middle of the belly there is a remarkable protuberance, 
which, when cloſely examined, is found to be a muſcu- 
lar body in form of a ſpherical bladder ; this, when moſt 
diſtended, has the appearance of a ſpherical air-pump, 


of the firſt magnitude, 


ing naked, ruſh-1; 
Ns 5 ruſh _ 


and brittle, it is plain | 


and has all the properties of that machine, to be em- 
118 | ployed 


HIS 


loyed for the ſervice of the animal, and at its pleaſure. 
f reſembles, in its common figure, the cup of an acorn, 
with the mouth a little contracted. The head of the 
animal is of the ſame figure with that of the common 
| leech, and ſerves to ſuck the juices of other animals, in 
the ſame manner as in that inſet. That part of the body 
which reaches from the head to the middle protuberance 
is of a very irregular form, frequently in motion, and 
continually changing its figure z but the other part moves 
more ſlowly, and leſs frequently, and preſerves its ſhape 
unaltered. The protuberance has two motions, expan- 
fion, and undulation. | 
When the creature has a mind to fix itſelf any where, it 
does it by means of this protuberance, which it applies 
cloſely down to the ſubſtance, and void of air. Hence 
the external air ſo firmly preſſes its ſides againſt the ſub- 
ſtance, that it is not eaſy to remove it. When the crea- 
ture changes irs place, it draws the head round to the 
protuberance, and looſens it ſo as to be able to change 
its place as it has occaſion. | 
When this creature is kept out of water, it dies in a few 
hours; and when after being thus kept out a few mi- 
nutes, it is put into ſea-water, it immediately darts out 
a fine green thread from its mouth; this it uſually makes 
of the length of its body, or thereabout, though it varies 


it occaſionally z and by means of this it ſuſpends its body | 


any length that it pleaſes in the water. It ſeems. to be 

calculated only for living in the bodies of fiſh, for the 
ſea-Water ſoon kills it; and it is obſerved to diminiſh its 

bulk very ſenſibly all the time that it is keptin it. Phil. 
Tranſ. N' 410. | | ; 
HIRUDO, in Zoslogy. See LEECH. 


HIRUNDO, in 1ch:hyology and Ornithology. See Sw Al- 


LOW. 


HISPANICUM viride, Spani/h green, a name given by 


ſome to verdigris. 5s 
HISPID eat, among Botaniſis. See LEAF. 
His PID Halt. See STALE. 


HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the | 


three conſonants, s, x, and 2. 


| HISTIODROMIA, the art of failing, or of conduQting | 


veſſels on the ſea. | | LOH 
The word is compoſed of iro, ſail, of ies, the maſt of 


a /hip, which comes from isnj, /to, I ſtand, and dolce, 


courſe, of Jews, I run. | 
Hijtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call na- 
e1gation.”. | 5 | 
Hiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof be- 
ing given, the other two are cafily found from them, by 


the loxodromic tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, Merca- 


tor's chart, &c. Theſe four things are, the difference of 


latitude, difference of longitude, the courſe, and the diſ- 


„ "TInce-rul-:. | | | 
HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to Is ToRx. 
HisTORICAL column. See COLUMN, hiſtorical. | 
His TORICAL muſic, mu/rca hiſtorica, is that branch of muſic 
which treats of the origin and invention of muſic, of 


modes, of notes, inſtruments, &c. as alſo the lives and | 


_ writings of celebrated authors on that ſubject. 
HisTORICAL ffyle. See STYLE, | 


HISTORIOGRAPHER, compoſed' of irogia, hi/fory, and | 
zg, I write, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory ; | 


or a perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly to it. 


The province of the hiſtorian is important and extenſive; | 


and he, therefore, ought to be endowed with great and 
uncommon qualifications. Cicero has given us the 
whole art of compoſing hiſtory in a very compendiaus 
and comprehenſive manner. No one is ignorant, ſavs 
he, that the firſt law in writing hiſtory is, not to dare to 
ſay any thing that is falſe, and the next, not to be afraid 
to ſpeak the truth; that on the one hand there be no 
ſuſpicion of affection, nor of prejudice on the other. 
"Theſe fundamental principles are generally known: but 


the ſuperſtructure conſiſts partly in things, and partly in | 


the ſtyle or language. The former require an order of 
time, and deſcription of places. And becauſe in;great 
and memorable events, we are deſirous to know firſt their 
cauſes, then the actions themſelves, and laſtly their con- 
ſequences; the hiſtorian ſhould take notice of the ſprings 
or motives that occaſioned them; and in mentioning the 
facts themſelves ſhould not only relate what was done or 
_ faid, but likewiſe in what manner; and in treating of 
their conſequences, thew whether they were the effects 
of chance, wiſdom, or imprudence. Nor ſhould he only 
recite the aCtions of great and eminent perſons, but like- 
_ wiſe defcribe their characters. Ihe ſtyle: ought to be 
fluent, ſmooth, and even, free from that harſhneſs and 
poignancy which are uſual at the bar. De Orat. lib. ii. 
"- © hp 7 BE 5A 
According to this plan, in the obſervance of which few 
are ſuperior to Tacitus, an hiſtorian ſhould be not only a 
man of probity, but free from all paſſion and bias: he 


oughit to unite the ſteadineſs of a 


Cicero obſerves, ubi ſupra, that hiſtory 


venient to take notice of things that are in them 


duce pertinent and uſeful reflections in the courſe of hi 


marks or reflections of the hiſtorian thould be brief, an 


tions of the orator. 


recited by the hiſtorian in his own perſon. Of this bn 


_ to, perſuade king Antiochus to carry the heat ol wat 


_ hiſtorians who have not adopted them, though ſome i 


. ; Og 0 65 
torian who introduced complete and finiſhed ſpeec 


being but ſhort and imperfect. Lett 


Wich regard to the order of hiſtory, the hiſtorian en 
ſo form his introduction, as to g1vec ſome | 
the ſubject, to engage th 


jone 
performance: tbeſe ſhould be natural, and p on 
to the extent of the work. Such are! 


_ for this purpoſe the hi/ior iographer ſhould e. 192 
408 e wh. a pong or ſeries, which 15 belt 11.0 
graphy, after the manner of Plutar 


Livy, and Tacitus, and ſometimes a 
...tory3 though in this latter caſe the or 


Hs 


vivacity of a poet or orator. He — 
0 


good judgment, to direct him f 
and what to be omitted, N * OY to be fag 
manner ſuited to its importance. Indus thing in 7 
an eſſential quality of an accurate biſtorian 8 likeviſ 
in his Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War, any. hüte 
in his Hiſtory of the Roman Affairs, took 2 Polybiy 
procuring neceſſary information. An big; Pains ig 
always actuated by a love of truth; to this at lnouldhe 
bius obſerves, that a good man Ought to nay Poly. 
and his country, and manifeſt a bmilar diſpoſ 18 fiend 
their's, towards both their friends and = tion with 
when he takes upon him the character of 43 bit But 
they muſt all be ſorgot. In hiſtory, all perſon 2 Orian, 
rations ſhould be laid aſide, and regard be — conſide. 
their actions. Lib. i. p. 13. See alſo Lucian Jah 
Scrib. p. 366. | 8 % Le Ll, 
Suetonius, Thucydides, and Polybius 
mended for the integrity and ingenuity 


With the 


1 — SE, 


| is converſant ; 
great and memorable actions; and, therefore, bite 


rian ſhould always keep poſictity in view, and relate 

thing which may not on ſome account or other be _ 
the notice of future ages. Thoſe who deſcend to vii 
and minute matters, which are below the dignity of 1 
tory, ſhould be deemed journaliſts rather than liber 
Whenever a prudent hiſtorian thinks it neceſſaty or * 


SK iid bi. = "AI * 


—_—_ 7 am 


8 | ſelres 
leſs conſiderable, he either does it with brevity, or i 


ſome apparent reaſon, or ac-ounts ſor it by ſome juſt ab- 
logy. As it is the province of a hiſtorian to acquaint 
with facts, he ſhould give a narration or deſcription * 
only of the facts or actions themſelves, but licewif 0 
ſuch things as are neceſſarily connected with them, Ii. 
the characters of perſons, the circumſtances of time xx 
place, in reference to which chronology. and geogryj 
have been called the two eyes of hiſtory; the views 
deſign of the principal actors, and the iſſue and event 
the actions which he deſcribes. The proper difpoſti 
of theſe various particulars depends on the kill and pru 
dence of the writer. The hiſtorian ſhould alfo int 
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narrations. The belt hiſtorians, ſuch as Salluſt and Lip 
&c. have allowed themſelves this liberty. But there 


= 
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differ in this reſpect from the encomiums or decham 
Hiſtorians bave likewiſe enlivened 
their narration by introducing, on various occahons 
ſpeeches, which are either oblique or direct; the former 


is that of Hannibal in Juſtin, by which he cndearour 


againſt the Romans into Italy. Lib. xxxi. cap. 5. And 
in the latter, the perſon himlelf is introduced as adirel 
ing his audience; and therefore the words, as well a te 
ſenſe, are to be accommodated to his character. Such 
the ſpeech of Eumenes, one of Alexander's captain 
ſucceſſors, addrefled to his ſoldiets, when they had t 

terouſly bound him in chains, in order to deliver him y 
to his enemy Antigonus. Juſtin. lib. x1v. cap 4+ | 

Wich regard to direct ſpeeches, there are ſc act 


our critics will only admit thoſe which were really oor 
by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed. The firit bil 


into hiſtory, is ſaid to be Thucydides, thoſe of Herodous 
ers are ſomctimts 


met with in hiſtories, as well as ſpeeches: ſuch arc 
of Alexander to Darius in Q. Curtius, lid. IV. 1 ' 
and thoſe of Tiberius and Druſus in Tacitus ant: m 1 
73. 111. 53. 59+ Digreſſions alſo, when they yy 1 the 
too long nor too frequent, may be ſo m_ "of 
hiſtorian, as to afford the reader both delignt aue 


general view 0 


Wo 
e reader's attention, -y wo 
ſeſs him with a candid. opinion 0! himſelf an 


hoſe of Liu, x 
” * 2 . But of 
rodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus, and _—_ the work: 


is to be principally regarded in the el attendt0 


ch and Conc 
| . i tes. after Ihucfdbte 
pos; in the hiſtory of particular r , i 


der of tim 
| 19NS 
always be preſerved, and therefore the a1! bel 


dent 0! 


nation, when ſeveral ſtates arc mater ent rent cn f 
muſt neceſſarily be ſeparated, in of er 


fon, This is the method adopted by | 
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men were called -polyhi/tores, q. d. perſons of various and 


e | 9 5 | 
Natural hiſtory is much the fame with what we otherwiſe 


gorus GE and Juſtin. For the ſtyle of the hiſtorian, 
orus 8 


ſee 8T I. E. 
go numerous A! 


1d conſiderable are the qualifications ne- 

Tary for a hiſtorian, that this province was formerly 
= 1 by the eaſtern nations to a particular order of 
5 "d both among the Greeks and Romans it was 
adertaken by perſons of figure, and ſuch as 
t ſor learning, knowlege of the world, and 
and as it is of ſuch ſingular ſervice 


men; a 
generally u 
were eminent lo! 
other great abilities: 


Kind 2 | 
v fully tranſmitted to poſterity, it is to be wiſhed that 


erſons of ſimilar character would, in all countries, un- 


See farther on this ſubject Ward's Oratory, 
ii. leck. 42, 43, 44, and 45. 55 
a 1s thiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar 
charge and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his time. 


dertake it. 


The hiſtoriographer to his majeſty is an officer under the | 


lord chambeclain; his ſalary 2000. per ann. There is an 
office of the ſame kind in Scotland, with the ſame ſa- 


lary. 


— 


HiSTORY, a recital or deſcription of things as they are, | 


or have been, in a continued orderly narration of the 
cincipal facts and circumſtances thereof. See ANNALS. 
The word is Greek, isopiz, hi/toria; and literally denotes 
a {-arch of curious things, or a deſire of knowing, or 
even a rehearſal of things we have ſeen ; being formed of 
the verb iro g, which properly ſignifies to know a thing 
by having ſeen it: though the idea appropriated to the 
term % is now much more extenſive, and we apply 
it toa narration of divers memorable things, even though 
the relater only takes them from the report of others. The 
origin of the word is from the verb nu, I know; and 
hence it is, that among the ancients ſeveral of their great 


general knowlege. 55 
Hijtery is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the 
. hiflory of nature and the h:fiory of actions. e 
His ToRT of nature, or Natural Hs TORY, is a deſcription 
of natural bodies; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vege- 
tables, foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors, &c. or celeſtial, 
as the ſtars, planets, comets, &c. See Natural His- 


call PHYSIOLOGY. | 
His rokr, with regard to actions, is a continued relation 


of a ſeries of memorable events in the affairs either of | 
a ſingle perſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations, | 


and whether included in a great or little ſpace of time ; 


or, it is a narrative of ſuch facts as are fit to be tranſ- | 


mitted to poſterity for the uſe of mankind and the better 
conduct of human life. Cicero calls hi/tory the miſtreſs 
of life, (De Orat. lib. ii. cap. 9) as it teaches us both 
what we ought to purſue and what we ought to avoid. 


Thus Thucydides has written the Hi/tory of Greece; 


Livy, that of Rome; Mezeray and F. Daniel, of France; 
Tyrrel, Echard, Rapin, &c. the Hi/tory of England 
Buchanan, of Scotland; Clarendon, the Hiftory of the 


Rebellion; and Thuanus, biſhop Burnet, &c. the H 


tory of their own Lives and Times. | 


 Euſcbius, Baronius, &. have written the F;fory of the 


Church; biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. 
Several authors have written on the Method of reading 

and ſtudying Hiſtory; among the reſt Lucian, Bodin, 
Voſſius the elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De 
Sühon, F. le Moine, F. Ra | 


F. Thomaſſin, Freſnoy, 8c. | | 


Hiſtory, with reſpe& to time, is divided into ancient and | 


ndern, diſtinguiſhed into ſevecal epochs, periods, and 
intervals. Ke TY 15 WY 
The three periods of time into which hiſtery has been 
deriyed are the following: viz. the %, from the crea- 


Un to the deluge, which age 1s reckoned uncertain, | 


_ cauſe we know no more than the ſhort account given 
| of it in the holy ſcriptures ; the /econd, from the deluge 
y the lirſt Olympiad, which, from the many feigned 
We related in it, is called the fabulous age; the third, 
om the ſirſt Olympiad to our own times, is called hiſ- 
| Torieal, becauſe the actions done in that period are re 
| Corded by writers of true hiſtory. See AGE. 


The moſt ancient of the Greek hiſtorians now left is 


| rodotus, who lived, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Mg Oh hundred and fifty-ſeven years after the 
fi ves N | owe. And as to the Romans, Livy him- 
ob theje nie t ak there were ſcarce any certain memoirs 
e — | the city was taken by the Gauls, which 
Weng e Years later than Herodotus the 
7 eradition. is time having been preſerved chictly 
. n reſp to its ſubject, is divided into uni- 

ar. d Particular, ſacred and profane. 
; Meneltrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 
ry with great accuracy. He diſtinguithes 


i kings of tiflo 


| to have the reeords of paſt ages well and 


Milton, Buchanan, &. oy 


HIS 


Ion with regard to both its matter and its form, and 


gives curious inſtances of each particular. | 

Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either =. or 
natural, or civil, or perſonal, or ſingular; to which ſome 
have added artificial hiſtory, giving an account of the 
origin and progreſs of arts; and mr/cellaneous hiflory, 
which recites many various things as they promiſcuoully 
occur in human life. ; 


His TORY, ſacred, is that which lays before us the myſte- 


ries and ceremonies of religion, viſions or appearances 
of the Deity, &c. miracles,-and other ſupernatural things, 
whereof God alone is the author. Such are the book of 
Geneſis, the Goſpels, Apocalypſe, &c. See MIRACLES, 
PROPHECY, REVELATION, &c. | 

Jo this head we may refer cccle/ia/tical hiſtory, which gives 
an account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 
religions and churches, of the riſe and progreſs of va- 
rious opinions, ſects, &c. In ancient ſacred hiſtory, other- 


wiſe called the hi/tory of the Old "Teſtament, there are 


ſeven remarkable periods. The firſt comprehends 1656 
years, from the creation of the world to the deluge ; ſee 
Sacred CHRONOLOGY. Ihe ſecond period includes 857 
years, from the DELUGE to the going forth of the Iſ- 
raelites out of Egypt. The third period begins with the 
exodus of the Iſraelites in 2513, extends to the times of 
the kings, and includes 390 years. The fourth period 

begins in the year of the world 2909, or from the be- 
ginning of the government by kings, and extends to the 


end of the Babyloniſh cayTiviTyY, or 3468th year of 
the world, including 559 years. The fifth period amounts 
to 372 years, from the year of the world 3468 to the 


year 3840, or to the times of the MaccaBEes. The 
ſixth period begins with Judas Maccabzus, A. M. 3840, 
and is continued to the year 3964, er to Herod the Great, 
comprehending 124 years. The ſeventh or laſt period 
reaches from Herod the Great to the deſtruction of Je- 


ruſalem, or the Joth year after the birth of Chriſt, con- 
, taining 106 years. | | 


In more modern ſacred hiſtory, more properly called eccle- 


fraſftical hiſtory, which denotes a clear and faithful narra- 


tion of the tranſaQtions, revolutions, and events, that 
relate to the external and internal ſtate of the Chriſtian 
church, Dr. Moſheim has diſtinguiſhed four remarkable 
periods. The firſt comprehends the ſtate and viciſhtudes 
of the Chriſtian church, from its commencement to the 
time of Conſtantine the Great. The ſecond period ex- 


tends from the reign of Conſtantine to that of Charle- 
magne, which produced ſuch a remarkable change in the 


face of Europe. The third period contains the Yi 
of the church from the time of Charlemagne to the 
memorable period when Luther roſe in Germany to op- 


poſe the tyranny of Rome, and to deliver divine truth 


from the darkneſs that covered it. The fourth period 
reaches from the time of Luther to the preſent times. 


On this plan Dr. Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical H/ory, a work 


deſervedly held in great eſteem, is divided into four 
books, containing the hi/ory vf the centuries compre- 
hended by the above periods according to the order of 
time. See Holberg's Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory, 


_ tranſlated by Dr. Sharpe, with notes, &c. p. 55, &c. 


ed. 1758; and Moſheim's Ecclefiaſtial Hiftory, trani- 
lated by Dr. Macleane, with notes, &c. ed. 1758, vol. 1. 
p. 12. 5 „ 5 


| HisToRy, natural, is a deſcription of the ſingularities of 
pin, the abbot de St. Real, | 


nature, its irregularities and prodigies, and the altera-, 
tions it undergoes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe 


of things. Such is Ariſtotle's Hi/tory of Animals, Theo- 


phraſlus's Fifory of Plants, and the entire body of Na- 


_ tural Hiſtory by Pliny; ſuch alſo are Acoſta's Natural 


Hiſtory of the Indies, Plott's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, &c. 


'HisToRY, civil, is that of people, ſtates, republics, com- 
. munities, cities, &c. Such are thoſe of Thucydides, 


Halicarnaſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, 


Civil hiſtory may be again ſubdivided into particular and 


general: the former conliſts of a number of facts relat- 


ing to the ſame ſtate, ſuitably connected and laid roge- 
ther in a proper ſeries ; ſuch are Thucydides's Hiſtory of 
the Peloponneſian-War, compriſing the events of the firſt 
twenty years of that war; Salluſt's H:/7ory of the War be- 
tween the Romans and King Jugurtha in Africa; and 
Cæſar's Hiſtory of his own Gallic and Civil Wars: the 
latter, or general hi/tory, is made up of ſeveral particular 
hiſtories, whoſe ſeparate tranſactions within the ſame pe- 
riod of time, or part of it, ſhould be ſo diſtinctly related 
as to cauſe no confuſton; ſuch are thoſe of Diodorus 
Siculus, of Herodotus, of Juſtin, of Xenophon, and of 
Polybius, among the anciznts; and 'Thuanus's Hie, 
Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtory of Henry II. Dr. Robertlon's 
Hiſtory of Charles V. &c. among the moderns. 
Civil hiftery, in its more unlimited extent, is denomi- 
nated unider ſal b;/tory. 

| HisTtory, 


HIV 


His ronxr, 282 is that which gives the portrait or life 
of ſome ſingle perſon. Such are the Lives of Plutarch, 
Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, &c. and the Lives of the 
painters, philoſophers, ſaints, &c. 8 | 
Perſonal hiſtory is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
BIOGRAPHY, and may be denominated /:terary hi/ory, 
as it records the lives and produCtions of learned men, | 

the controverſies that ſubſiſted amongſt them, and the 

riſe and advancement of ſciences. 

HisToRr, Angular, is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, 
ſiege, battle, or even a war or expedition, &c. Such 
was the Conſpiracy of Catiline to ſubvert the Roman 
State, written by Salluſt. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either /imple, or fi- 

gurative, or mixed. 8 | 

His rokr, /imple, is that delivered without any art or fo- 
reign ornament ; being only a naked and faithful cecital 
of things, juſt in the manner and order wherein they | 


| paſſed. Such are the Chronicles of the Eaſtern Empire, | 


the Faſti, Chronological Tables, Journals, &c. 
His roxy, figurative, is that which is farther enriched 


with ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of | 


the hiſtorian. Such are the political and moral H:/tor:es 
of the Greeks, Romans, and moſt of the moderns. 

This latter is a kind of rational hiſtory, which, without 
ſtopping at the ſhell or outſide, the appearances of things, 
Alone the ſecret ſprings and movements of the ſeveral 
events; it enters into the thoughts, the breaſts of the 
perſons concerned therein; diſcovers their intentions and 


views; and, by the reſult of enterprizes and undertak- | 


ings, diſcovers the prudence or weakneſs wherewith they 
were laid, conducted, &c. Theſe are much the molt 
uſeful and entertaining hi/tories. To this claſs may be 
particularly referred the H:/tories and Annals of Tacitus, 
among the ancients ; and thoſe of Guicciardin, Thuanus, 
and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 

HrisTory, mixed, is that which, beſide the ornaments of 
_ figured h//tory, calls in the proofs and authorities of 
ſimple Hiſtory, furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original 


letters, manifeſtoes, declarations, &c. to vouch the truth | 


of what is ſaid. Such are Hiſtories or Collections of 
Ruſhworth, M. Rapin 'Thoras's Hiſtory of England, the 
Geneological H:/tories of Ducheſne, M. De Marca's | 
Hiſtory of Berne, &c. e . 
His roRx is alſo uſed for a ROMANCE, or a fabulous but 
probable relation of a ſeries of actions or adventures 
feigned or invented by the writer. | 


Such is the Hi/tory of che Civil Wars of Grenada, the | 
Hiſtory of Don Quixote, the Ethiopic Hiſtory of Helio- | 


dorus, &c. 5 5 „ 
_ HrsToxrr, in Painting, denotes a picture compoſed of 

divers figures or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction 
or piece of Hiſtory, either real or feigned. | : 


Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait painters, flower 


and fruit painters, painters of beaſts and landſcapes, and | 


hiſtory painters. I he firſt place is 2 allowed to 


biſtory painters, as the moſt difficult, maſterly, and ſub- 


lime province. 


IS TRIO, in the Ancient Drama, ſignified an actor or co- | 


median ; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhi- | 


bited his part by geſtures and dancing. 


Livy informs us, that the Hiſtriones were brought to Rome 
from Etruria, in the year of the city 391, Dec. i. lib. 7. 
J fo nfs 


Hl CH, on Ship-board, a word denoting a ſort of knot or | 
nooſe, by which one rope 1s faſtened to another, or to | 
ſome other object, and hence uſed for catching hold of | 


any thing with a hook or a rope, and to hold it faſt. 
Thus, when the boat is to be hoiſed in, they ſay, Hitch 
the tackles into the rings of the boat; and, when about 
to weigh anchor, hitch the fiſh-hook to the fluke of the 
Anchor. 5 5 1 | 
HITCHEL, the ſame with gaTcHEL ET. 
_ HITCHING, in Horſeman/h1p, is to wriggle or move for- 
Wards by degrees, or to knock the legs together in walk- 
ing. : 56 
HIVE. Bee-htves, in different places and on different oc- 
caſions, are of very different materials. In ſome places 
the hollow trunk of a tree ſerves the purpoſe ; in others 
they are made of four boards nailed together in the ſhape 
of a long box, and placed with one end upon the ground, 
or upon a frame of wood-work erected for that purpoſe. 


The moſt uſual form of them, however, is conic and | 


bell-faſhioned ; and the.common materials of which they 
are made are twiſted oſier or ſtraw, nicely matted toge- 
ther, and made into a ſort of thick cords, bound round 


with oſier-bark. The laſt is the moſt common kind, and] 


ſerves perfectly well for all the purpoſes of the bees, and 

of the perſons who make their profits of the honey. 

'The lodgment is ſuſhciently warm and cloſe for the bees, 

and a thin frame of boards defends it from being injured 

by the wet. But perſons of ſpeculative diſpoſitions have 
6 OY 5 


is not always let in upon the bees, and the cover: 


of theſe ſquares of glaſs before his eye, he ſees exaQ 


without recurring to the barbarous expedient of deſtroy- 


near the hive, (generally in the month of September,) 


of the ſmoke can eſcape; and thus the bees are iniv- 


and the latter, becauſe the bees in them would not be able o 
ſurvive the winter. Thoſe hives which weigh from fifteen 


| prefers colonies to hives for the following 75 8 
The more certain preſervation of many thouſands of the 


HI v 


at all times been deſirous of ſe 
hive, and of obſerving theſe ind 

work: for this purpoſe the ancients contriy Fa at thei; 
of placing certain fquares or panes of 3 tra p a methog 
ter, ſuch as horn, or the lapis ſpecularis, dr ot mn. 
ſome parts of the ſides of the hive, Nv ea: 
might ſee all that paſſed within. T his bY which 
Ariſtotle, Pliny, and others; bat it ſo 
uſe, and in later ages it has been ſup 
attempt. Mouffet, in particular, fide 

that the bees within would immediately ſpoil nd han, 
parence of any materials thus employed. Pol the trant. 
This practice of the ancients ſeems to Haye been 6:0 
vived in our country by Mr. Jeddis, whe 8 8 re. 
1665, pabliſhed his invention of boxes for 155 de Year 
lives of bees, and obtained a patent from kin oh 8 
Theſe were improved by Joſeph Warder ph arles, 
Croydon, who enriched his account of the fruit.” a 
uſe of theſe boxes, with ſeveral other curious wh 
ſtances concerning bees, in his work entitled The ur. 
Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees. But this 8 * 
was far from being generally known in the ear 16 * 
ſince Swammerdam ſeems to have been Arete . 
quainted with it; and to this we are to impute 8 
perfections of that author's account of bees Schr 
though a N —rherdag ey faithſul writer, he 1 FF 
opportunities of teeing what has been py 
with this advantage. . | ny oY 
Of late, however, this invention has been 
practiſed. A tranſparent ſort of bre-hice m 


uſtrious ii Ned in the 


common! 
ay eaſily be 


made, by leaving certain ſquares in a wooden hive open 
F U 


and afterwards faſtening clear glaſs in theſe vacant ſpaces; 
a frame of wood may cover the whole, ſo that the ite 
be removed when the obſerver is to examine dei 5 
rations. By this means it is found, that the ſquares of 
glaſs, when properly placed, will keep clean and tin: 
parent for many years; and when they are ſullied, ther 
are eaſy methods of cleaning them, by taking them ou 
and replacing them when they have been wiped. When 
the obſerver places himſelf behind the hive, and has ore 


all that paſſes within, without incommoding or interrupt 
ing the creatures at their work. Theſe glaſs hirn, hon: 
ever, are chiefly objects of curioſity, though, in ſome 
inſtances, they have led to diſcoveries that muſt gr. 
dually contribute to the improvement of the ceconony 
of theſe uſeful inſects. | 5 

The principal advantage derived from hives of modem 
conſtruction, is that of obtaining the honey and war 


ing the bees. In the common method, a hole is dug 


and a ſtick, at the end of which is a rag that has been 
dipped in melted brimſtone, is fixed in the hole; and, 
when the rag is ſet on fire, the hive is immediately put 
over it, and the earth thrown up round it, ſo that note 


manly and needleſsly deſtroyed. The heavieſt and light: 
eſt h:ves are treated in this manner; the former, becauſe 
they yield the greateſt profit, with an immediate return; 


to twenty pounds are thought to be the fitteſt ſor keeping. 
The method of preſerving the lives of bees has been 
brought to a conſiderable degree of perfection by the late 
Mr. Thorley of Oxfordſhire, and Mr. White of Suffolk, 
Mr. Thorley, who takes the lead in this improvement, 


uſeful inſects. 2. Their greater ſtrength, conſiſting inthelr 
number, and their correſponding ſecurity from 5 ny 
3. Their greater wealth, ariſing from their _ . 
bours. To this purpoſe he tells us, that he has, in 10 1 
ſummers, taken two boxes filled with honey (molto 


being pure virgin honey of the beſt kind) from one co, 


: ir mai 2 
lony, and left ſufficient ſtore for their maintenance: 


| 1 wit 
| eaſure of viewing them 
to theſe advantages, the pl n their bub 


$0 | * 
time of gathering, and their requiring 4 much = - 


of deal, which, being 


s ſooner 119" 7 


- win 
ing nearer to a ſphere, allows the bees 1M. 
in a round body near the center 
a due heat is conveyed to all the 


. , r ' 1085 
honey is kept from candying. The d1menmety 


exterior paſt F 
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eally in a groove, 


When the ſtraw hive is 


after long trial, are ten inches deep in 
the inlide, the top- board a full inch, and the breadth 


he recommends, 


lithin twelve Or fourteen inches. 
t zining a buſhel or more, but found them not to an- 
2 c deſign like thoſe of a leſs ſize. The top of the 
ber doc de made of an entire board, or of two boards 
er Ive together, which ſhould be a full inch thick 
158 4 has been planed, and project on all ſides at leaſt 
BET beyond the dimenſions of the box. In the midde 
x” this top there muſt be a hole five inches ſquare, for a 
communication between the boxes; and this hole ſhould 
de covered with a ſliding ſhutter of deal or elm, running 
over the back-window. The eight 
nels, nine inches deep, and three quarters of an inch 
thick when planed, are to be let into the top, ſo as to 
keep them in their proper places; to be ſecured at the 
corners with plates of braſs, and to be cramped with 
wires at the bottom, in order to keep them firm. There 
{ould be a glaſs window behind, fixed in a frame, with 


thin deal cover, two ſmail braſs hinges, and a button | 


to faften it: this window will ſerve for inſpecting the 
{ite and operations of the bees. TWo braſs handles, 
one on cach fide, are neceſſary to lift up the box; theſe 
ſhould be fixed in with two thin plates of iron, near three 
inches long, ſo as to turn up and down within the box, 
and put in threc inches below the top-board, which is 
nailed down cloſe with ſprigs to the other parts of the 


box. Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, to which the 


bees may faſten their combs, necd only ule a couple of 
deal flicks of an inch ſquare, placed acroſs in the box, 


and ſupported by two pins of braſs; one an inch and a 
half below the top, the other two inches below it; by 


which means the combs will quickly find a ſtay. There 
muſt alſo be a paſſage, four or five inches long, and leſs. 
than half an inch deep, for the bees to go in and out at 


the bottom of the box. | . 4 
The boxes, thus prepared, ſhould be kept in a houſe or 


under a ſhed, the diſpoſition and ſtructure of which Mr. 
Thorley has particularly deſcribed. He alſo recommends 
to paint the apertures of the boxes, which are the habi- 
tations of the ſeveral colonies, with different colours, as 


red, white, blue, yellow, &c. in form of a half moon | 


or ſquare, that the bees may the better know their own 


home. For the method of furniſhing theſe colonies with 


inhabitants, ſee HiviNG. | 
Mr. Thorley, ſon to the above mentioned gentleman, has, 
by long experience, improved his father's method of ma- 
naging bees. The bece-hzwe of his conſtruction, preſented 
to the Society of Arts, &c. is exhibited in Tab. Huſbandry, 


Ag. 3. | 


The bottom part, marked a, is an octangular bee-box, | 


made of deal boards, about an inch in thickneſs, the 


cover of which is externally ſeventeen inches in diameter, | 


but internally only fiſteen and a half, and its height ten 


inches. In the middle of the cover of this oftangular | 


box is a hole, which may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure, 


by means of a ſlider 4. In one of the pannels 1s a pane | 


of plaſs, covered with a wooden door e. The entrance /, 
at the bottom of the box, is about three and a half inches 
broad, and half an inch high. 'I'wo flips of deal, about 
half an inch ſquare, croſs each other in the center of 


the box, and are faſtened to the pannel by means of ſmall 


ſcrews: to theſe ſlips the bees faſten their combs. In 


this octangular box the bees are hived, aſter ſwarming, | 
in the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue till | 
they have built their combs and filled them with honey; 


which may be known by opening the door, and viewing 


their works through the glaſs pane, or by the weight of | 


the hive. | 
Mk the bee-maſter finds his laborious inſets have 


led their habitation, he is to place a common bee-hive | 
repreſented at Y, made either flat at the top, or | 


of ſtraw, 


in the common form, on the octangular box, and draw- 
ng out the flider, a communication will be opened be- 
Kean the box and the ſtraw hive; in conſequence of 
Witch the bees will fill this ive alſo with the product of 
their labours. | 5 - 
9 e is well filled, the ſlider may be 
1 ned in, and the hive taken away, and another placed 
ky room, with the ſlider drawn out. This new hive 
wil ao be filled in the ſame manner. eueren 
7 proceeding in this method, Mr. T horley aſſured the 
we „ that he had taken three ſucceſſive hives filled 
wang and wax, from a ſingle hive, during the ſame 
= 7, and that the food ſtill remaining in the octan- 
- way ox was ſufficient for the ſupport of the bees during 
Mer. He adds, that, if this method was purſued 


1 - 

thod of £5 of the kingdom, inſtead of the cruel me- 
Frog ke OPS theſe uſeful inſeQs, he is perſuaded, 
ſuch . experience, that wax would be collected in 
4 21 nty, that candles made with it might be ſold as 
b as thoſe of tallow are ſold at prefent. 


Nl 


He has tried boxes 


$ 


Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part to his bee-hivg, 
which cannot fail of affording the higheſt entertainment 
to a curious and inquiſitive mind. This part conſiſts of 
a glaſs receiver eighteen inches high, eight inches in dia- 
meter at the bottom, and in the greateſt part thirteen: 
this receiver has a hole at the top, about an inch in dia- 
meter, through which a ſquare piece of deal is extended 
nearly to, the bottom of the veſſel, having two croſs- 
bars, to which the bees faſten. their combs. Into the 
other end of this ſquare piece is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, 
which ſerves for a handle to the receiver or glaſs hive. 
When the bees have filled their ſtraw Hide, which muſt 
have a hole in the center covered with a piece of tin, 
Mr. 'Thorley places the glaſs receiver upon the top of the 
ſtraw hide, and draws out the piece of tin. The bees 
now finding their habitation enlarged, purſue their la- 
bours with ſuch alacrity, that they fill this glaſs Hue 
likewiſe with their ſtores : and as this receptacle is wholly ' 
tranſparent, the curious obſerver may amuſe himſelf with 
viewing the whole progreſs of their works. It will, how- 
ever, be neceſſary to cover the glaſs with an empty Hive 
of ſtraw, or at leaſt with a cloth, which may be eafily 


removed when the bees are inſpected, leſt too much light 


prevent their working. In this way Mr. Thorley, in a 
good ſeaſon, has had a glaſs filled in thirty days, con- 
taining thirty-eight pounds of fine honey. 


When the glaſs is completely filled, flide a tin plate be- 


_ chiefly carried on. 


tween the glaſs and the hive or box, ſo as to cover the 
paſſage, and in half an hour the glaſs may be taken away 
with ſaſety. The few bees that remain will readily go 
to their companions. _ 3 | 
Mr. Thorley has added a glaſs window to his ſtraw hives, 
in order to obſerve the progreſs of the bees; and this 
contrivance is uſefu], eſpecially if one hive is to be re- 
moved whilſt the ſeaſon continues favourable for their 
collecting of honey; for when the combs are filled with 
honey, the cells are ſcaled up, and the bees forſake them, 
and reſide moſtly in the h:ves in which their works are 
Obſerving alſo, that the bees were 
apt to extend their combs through the paſſage of com- 
munication into the upper hzve, which rendered it ne- 
ceſſary to divide the comb when the upper h:ve was taken 
away, he puts in that paſſage a wire ſcreen or netting, 
the meſhes of which are large enough for a loaded bee 
to paſs eaſily through them; and thus he prevents the 
junction of the combs from one box to the other, and 
conſequently obviates the neceſſity of cutting them, and 
of ſpilling ſome honey, which running down among a 
crowd of bees, incommoded them much. 

Mr. White, in his directions for making the bee-boxes 
of his invention, tells us, ſpeaking of the conſtruction of 
a ſingle box, that it may be made of deal or any other 
well- ſeaſoned boards, which are not apt to warp or ſplit. - 
The boards ſhould be near an inch thick; the figure of 
the box ſquare, and its height and breadth nine inches 


and hve eighths every way, meaſuring within. A box 


of theſe dimenſions will contain near a peck and a half. 
The front part muſt have a door cut in the middle of the 
bottom edge, three inches wide, and near half an inch 
high. In the back part a hole muſt be cut with a rabbit 


in it, in which is to be fixed with putty a pane of the 


cleareſt and beſt crown-glaſs, about five inches long and 


three broad; and let the top of the glaſs be placed as 


high as the roof within-fide, that the upper part of the 
combs may be ſeen: and thus the ſtate and ſtrength of 
the bees may be judged better of than if the glaſs were 


fixed in the middle. 'The glaſs muſt be covered with a 


thin picce of board, as a ſhutter, which may be made 


to hang by a ſtring, or turn upon a nail, or ſlide fide- 


ways between two mouldings. The glaſs may be made 
large, or another pane of glaſs may be fixed on the top 
and covered with a ſhutter, for the convenience of ob- 

ſerving the bees at their work. The ſide of the box, 
which is to be joined to another box of the ſame form 


and dimenſions, as it will not be expoſed to the external 


air, may be made of a piece of ſlit deal not half an inch 
thick. This Mr. White calls the fide of communication, 
becauſe it is not to be wholly incloſed: a ſpace is to be 


left or cut at the bottom through the whole breadth of 


the box, and a little more than an-inch in height, and a 


hole or paſſage is to be made at the top, three inches 


long, and more than half an inch wide. Through theſe 
the bees are to have a communication from one box to 
another. In the next place a looſe board is to be pro- 
vided, which board is to be half an inch thick, and large 
enough to cover the fide of communication; and like- 
wiſe ſeveral little iron ſtaples, an inch and a half long, 
with the two points or ends bending down more than 
half an inch : the uſe of this part of the apparatus will 
appear under the article HIVIN G. Moreover, let two 
ſticks be fixed in the box tranſverſely and croſfing each 
other, in order to be a ftay to the combs ; one about 
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ther; ſo that any poor cottager may make his own boxes, 


on which the boxes are to be placed; let the upper fide 
| long as the boxes, and about a quarter of an inch wider. 


for many ceaſons, ought to be avoided. 5 
Theſe floors muſt be ſupported by pieces of wood or 
bearers e, e, &c. which are nailed from poſt to poſt at | 


F repreſents the roof, which 4; hon backwards about 


but you may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by a 
looſe board ſet up between the poſts, and kept in by tw §ãꝗ 


guſt through the glaſſes; and he obſerves, that ſuch as 
have filled a box and a half with their works may ſpare 


boxes to each other, till they are 1 e and, after 


do and fro with a kind of mournful cry, and iſſuing out 


Mr. White's boxes are convenient for feeding poor ſtocks 


and inſets from any colony that is in danger of being 


HIV 


three inches from the bottom, and the other at the ſame 
diſtance from the top; and when the whole is painted, 
in order to render it more durable, the box is finiſhed. 
This box, ſays the inventor, is as plain as poſſible: it is 
little more than five ſquare pieces of board nailed toge- 


| 


without the help or expence of a carpenter. 

The other box mult be exactly of the ſame form and 
dimenſions ; and the two boxes differ only in this, that 
the fide of communieation of the one muſt be on the right 
hand, and of the other on the left. "The two boxes with 
their openings of communication, ready to he joined to 
each other, are repreſented in Tab. Huſbandry, fig. 4. 
In fig. 5. is exhibited the front of a frame for twelve 
colonies; a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat on the 
ground, more than four feet long: in theſe cells are fixed 
four oaken poſts, about the thickneſs of ſuch as are uſed 
for drying linen. The two poſts 5, b, in the front, are 
about fix feet two inches above the cells; the other two, 
ſtanding backward, five feet eight inches. You are next 
to nail ſome boards of flit deal horizontally from one of 
the fore-poſts to the other, in order to ſcreen the bees 
from the ſun : let theſe boards be ſeven feet feven inches 
in length, and vailed to the inſide of the poſts, and be 
well ſcaſoned, that they may not ſhrink or gape in the 
joints: c, c, are two ſplints of deal, to keep the boards 
even and to ſtrengthen them. wht 
Fig. o. repreſents the back of the frame: d, d, d, d, are 
four ſtrong boards of the ſame length with the frame, 


of them be very ſmooth and even, that the boxes may 
ſtand true upon them, or it may be more advifeable to 
place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth thin board, as 


The bees will ſoon faſten the boxes to this board in ſuch. 
2 manner, that you may move or weigh the boxes and 
board together, without breaking the wax or reſin, which, 


each end : they are likewiſe to be well railed to the frame, 
to keep them from ſinking with the weight of the boxes. 


ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them 
from the rain. V 1 | 
You have now only to cut niches or holes in the frame 


over againſt every entrance into the boxes, as h, %, b, 
fg. 5. let theſe niches be near four inches long, and un- 
der each nail a ſmall piece of wood for the bees to light 

upon. The morning or evening ſun will thine upon one | 


or both ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will; 


or three pegs. 


In order to take away part of the honey, without deſtroy- 


ing or much diſturbing the bees, Mr. White adviſes to exa- 
mine the ſtate of the colonies about the latter end of Au- 


the half box; but the honey- comb ſhould be particularly 


examined, and about eight or nine pounds left for their | 
winter ſtore. When this is done, open the mouth of 
the box you intend to take; then, with a thin knife, cut | 


through the reſin with which the bees have joined the 


this, thruſt a ſheet of tin gently between the boxes. 


The communication being thus ſtopped, the bees in the | 


fulleſt box, where moſt probably the queen 1s, will be a 
little diſturbed ; but thoſe in the other box, where there 
is no queen, will be in the utmoſt confuſion, running 


at the newly opened door in great diſorder: however, 
when they Linn got abroad, and diſcover their compa- 
ions, they eagerly join them at the mouth of the other 
box. By this means, in an hour or two, you will haye 
2 box of pure honey, without a living bee to moleſt you, 
or any dead bees to waſte and damage the honey. 


in order to preſerve them, and alſo for removing moths 


injured by them. 


Mr. Wildman recommends the following method of | 


taking the wax and honey, without deſtroying the bees : 
remove the hive, from which you would take the wax and 


honey, into a room, into which little light is admitted ; | 


invert the hive gently, placing it on any ſupport, and 
cover it with an empty Hive, keeping the ſide next the 
window of the empty hive raiſed a little, to give the bees 


ſufficient light to find their way into it: while you hold | 


the empty hive ſteadily ſupported on the edge of the full 
hive, between your fide and your left arm, keep ſtriking. 


cutting them from the ſides and crown a 


1 


begin to work the next morning. 


them carefully off the bough into the bive, 


with your hand all round the full hive from top to bottom, 
| | id | 
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in the manner of beating a drum, ſo that 

be frightened by the noiſe, and how Th be a 
hve into the empty one. As ſcon as a of the full 
out of the full hire, which will genera} 8 © bees are 
minutes, the other Vd, in which ha © in about fire 
muit then be placed on the ſtand ſro wha colledeg, 
hive was taken, in order to receive the 9 5 the ful 
they return from the fields. Ms 

If this be done early in the ſeaſon, the 0 

examine the royal cells ; ſor if any of em ſhould 
bees, they, as well as all the combs that bar, Young 
bees in them, mult be preſerved in the };. * Joung 
the other combs with a long, broad, and pit Take cut 


$ cle: ble knife, 
to prevent the future labour of the bees uh Polit, 
up all the honey ſpilt, and remove every fa muſt lick 
The fides of the hive ſhould then be feraped ” i wax, 
ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the kait. a table 
Having thus taken the wax and honey, let a tab! | 
vered with a clean cloth, be placed near the ta eo. 
giving the /e, in which the bees are, 2 An Frey 
ſtriking at the ſame time with a conſiderable q ake, 
force, the bees will be ſhaken on the Cloth. by 
own Hive upon them immediately, raiſed a lle on ns 


fide, that the bees may the more eaſily enter; and When 


_ all are entered, place it on the ſtand as before If th 
4 e 


hide, in which the bees are, be turned u ; 
their own h:ve placed over it, the bees ie - 
aſcend into it, eſpecially if the lower ſides be Arbck z 
alarm them; for the effects of fear, impreſſed on * 
bees by the continual noiſe, renders them for x conſid; : 
able time fo mild and tractable, that they will bear vs 
handling, which does not hurt them, without ane 
of reſentment. : V 
Mr. Thorley objects to the method of driving bees, in 


ally 
any ligns 


order to obtain their honey, becauſe the honey will be 


foul and corrupted, and great numbers of the youn 
brood will thus be utterly deſtroyed, and the ſtocks 2 
reduced and endangered. See on the ſubje of this ar. 
ticle, Thorley's Inquiry into the Nature, Order, and 
Government of Bees, 1774; White's Collateral Pee. 


Boxes; Wildman, &c. on Bees. 
Hive drofs, a name ſometimes given to crude or rourh 


wax. See Wax. 


HIVING, the placing a ſwarm of bees in a hive, in order 


to have the profit of their labours. When the ſwarm cf 
bees has left an old hive, and is placed in form of 1 
cluſter hanging down from the branch of ſome ſkrub or 


low buſh, the Hing is extremely eaſy, and may be done 


in half an hour after the time of their being ſtill and 
calm in the cluſter ;z or it may be let alone till an hour er 
two before ſunſet, provided that the ſun do not ſhine too 


vehemently upon the place where they arc, for that would 


diſquiet them, and force them to riſe ; and, in that caſe, 
they uſually take a long flight before they ſettle again, 


and are very often loſt : this, however, may at any time 


be prevented, by placing an artificial ſcreen defore them, 


compoſed either of coarſe cloth, or of a few branches of 
trees well covered with leaves. | 
It is commonly the branch of ſome ſhrub or tree that they 


ſettle upon, and we always find that they mean this s 
their ſettled habitation z for, however ſoon they are hir. 
ed, the rudiments and beginnings of combs are found 
on it. It is true, they always leave theſe places, if lei 
to themſelves, in five or fix / {my but this 1s not till they 
find them ſo inconvenient that they cannot keep them, 
either from their being too much ſcorched by the ſur, 
or expoſed to winds and rain. The quantity of Was a 
honey left in theſe places, when they have quitted them, 


abundantly proves, however, that they had meant them 


for their fixed abode. 


When they are placed in a hive, they very ſoon find them- 
ſelves much better lodged than in the place the 


y had pro- 
vided for themſelves; and they uſually ſay in 1h and 


It might fppear a very difficult talk to get ſo large 38m” 
ber of hes Tos a ive: but it is much leſs ſo than 2 
pears to be. They will often take poſſeſſion of tie 5 
of their own accord when it is hung over them 1 es 
ſhorteſt way is to hold the hive under the beans Rae 
they are, and then ſweep them down into it. 1 1 
be done with a branch of a tree with its leaves 55 bs 
with the hand armed with a ſtrong glove, 0 2 15 
covered. But there are country fellows who T 90 ſeep 
out any ſort of defence, and with their naked in b weſ 


hold in the other hand underneath. ail be thus 
It is not to be expected that the whole ſwarm ud 
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wee, with ite edges 2 little raiſed above the ſurface, thoſe 
z 


: in cluſters to the ground will ſoon crawl 
Leyte in the hive, and ſoon after, thoſe 
wet: h flew off will deſcend and follow their example. 
whic happen, however, that ſome bees will obſtinately 
4. ** place where they at firſt fixed themſelves, 
kee branch is to be rubbed over with the juice of ſuch 
= ts as theſe creatures hate the ſmell of; ſuch are elder, 
T and ſome others. And if this does not ſucceed, 
= muſt be linen rags burnt under them, the ſmoke 
which will ſoon drive them off, and make them 
110 their companions, who find themſelves more at eaſe 
110 neter to render the places diſagreeable to the 
dees from which they are to be taken into the hive, ſo 
many people think it very proper to prepare the hive for 
their reception, by ſcenting it with ſuch things as they 
love the ſmell of. To this purpoſe they rub the inſide 
of it with baum and bean- flowers, and daub a little ho- 
ney in ſome parts of it. This, however, does not ſeem 


heceſſary, thoſe hives having been found to ſucceed full 


a5 well where it was not done, as thoſe where it was. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. x. p. 305. 3 

If it be about noon that the ſwarm is taken into the hive, 
it muſt not be removed from the place before evening; 
and in the mean time it muſt be ſheltered from the too 


violent heat of the ſun by the ſhade of the trees; or, if | 


that be not ſufficient, a fort of ſcreen mult be made for 
it, either of a coarſe cloth properly ſupported, or of 
branches of trees with their leaves on. In this manner 


it muſt remain till ſunſet, and then the hive mult be 


gently lifted up, and carried to the place where it is to 
remain, and the next morning the bees will be ſeen as 


buſy in their work in it, as the old ſwarm in their hive. | 


It ſometimes happens that the ſwarm is not placed ſo fa- 


vourably as in the inſtance before mentioned; they often | 


hang themſelves in a long cluſter from the young ſhoots 


or ſmall branches of high trees; and in this cate many | 
different expedients are to be uſed to hive them, accorc- | 
ing to the circumſtances of their poſition. The common | 
method is for one man to climb the tree with a long ſtaff | 


in bis hand, and another to mount a ladder placed againſt 


the tree, and hold the hive under the ſwarm, while the | 
other ſweeps them into it with the ſtaff; and when the | 


bough on which they hang is ſo far from the body of the 
tree that this is impracticable by the ladder, the hive 1s 


to be fixed to the end of a long pole, and by that means | 


ſuſpended under the ſwarm while they are ſwept into it. 
When all this is impraCticable, becauſe of the a 
height of the branch on which the ſwarm hangs, a large 
cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of the lower branches, and 
the whole ſwarm ſwept down in a cluſter upon it; this 
is then to be thrown carefully to the ground, and another 
perſon is to be ready there to place the hive over the 
greater part of the cluſter, and the reſt will uſually ſoon 
creep into it and join them. If they are flow in doing 
tuis, they are to be driven in by burning linen rags about 
the places where they fly, the diſagreeable ſmell of which 


will fend them towards the hive, where, finding their | 


campanions not incommoded with it, they will naturally 
TCmain. Wes „55 vs ns | | 
Another method of getting a ſwarm from a branch of a 
high teac, 13 to cut off the branch with a ſaw, as gently 
vid with as little diſturbance to the bees as poſhble. In 
dus caſe, when the branc 


elend with it, and the bees will not quit their hold, 


but will be all carried where he pleaſes with it, and may 
by that means be very caſily put into a hive. | 
dometimes the bees, whic 
4 hole in a wal 


1 $"< . 
of ww, than the branch of a tree, but it is much worſe 
dne 


£7000 perſon who is to hive them, ſor they are very | 
duheult | 


1 to be got out of theſe places. The common 
«ay of the co 


the middle of 
open!; "Xi . . 
Zenn from without, and placing the hive under it, 
bop the bees 


= out of their neſt with a ladle, and put 
dem into the hive, N | 


Nr, Thorley tells us, 
t dees 18 either in M 
in May or June with 

| 4 if poſſible, 
Nur by two boxes, or in a hive and a box; at night 
lime nd ror 2 houſe, and with a knife and a little 
box, fo th ir; Hop cloſe the mouth of the hive or upper 
at g not a bee may be able to go in or out, ex- 


ce 
wg wb. Dol door. If boxes are employed, you will, 


but in a hive : 
13 nothin be obſerved till 
Wro "ming can be obſerved till the bees have 
"down into the box. Never plant a colony with 
6 | 


that the beſt time to plant colonies 
arch or April with new ſtocks, or 
ſwarms. If ſwarms are uſed, pro- 


h is off, a man may carefully | 


hich go out in a ſwarm, fix upon | 
„ or a hollow in the trunk of a tree, for | 
ng themſelves. This is a much better choice | 


untry people is to attack theſe ſwarms in | 
a cold night, and they then enlarge the 


two the ſame day, and put them to- 


r ten days, ſee the combs _— in them 3 | 
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a ſingle ſwarm, as Mr. Thorley ſays he has ſometimes 
done, but with little ſucceſs. „ 
When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, ap- 
pears full of bees and combs, it is a proper time to raiſe 
the colony in the dulk of the evening, which ſhould be 
done in the following manner: place your empty bos; 
with the ſliding ſhutter drawn back, behind the houſe 
near the colony that is to be raiſed, and at nearly the 
height of the floor, by the help of another empty box 
upon the ground; then liſting up the colony with as 
much expedition as poſſible, ſet it down upon the empty 
box, with the aperture of the colony cloſe to the piece of 
wood nailed upon it, fo that no ſingle bee may get out: 
when this 1s done, lift the hive and two boxes, or the 
three boxes, into the houſe again, putting them in their 
moe ©; 1 1 4 | 
r. Thorley farther adds, that the moſt effectual method 
of preſerving bees in common hives is incorporation, or 
uniting two ſtocks into one, by the help of a peculiar 
fume or opiate, which will put them entirely in your 
power for a time, ſo that you may diſpoſe of and diſtri- 
ute them at pleaſure. The queen, in this operation, 
is immediately to be ſearched for and detained. Hives 


or ſtocks, which have ſwarmed once or twice, and are 


conſequently reduced in their number, are the fitteſt to 

be joined together, as they will be thus greatly ſtrength- 

ened and improved. However, if you have a ſtock both 

rich in honey and full of bees, you may take it, by di- 

viding the bees into two parts, and putting them into 
two other hives inftead of one. But be careful to exa- 

mine, whether the ſtock to which you deſign to join the 
bees of another has honey enough to maintain the bees 
of both; for which purpofe it ſhould be full twenty 
pounds in weight. _ 3 „ 

The ſtupifying fume uſed in this proceſs is the fungus 
maximus or pulverulentus, or larger muſhroom, com- 
monly known by the name of bunt, puckfiſt, or frog- 
cheeſe : it is as big as a man's head or bigger; when ripe, 
it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, and is exceeds _ 
ing light. Put one of theſe pucks into a large paper, 
prefling it to two thirds or nearly half its bulk, and ty- 
ing it very cloſe; then place it in an oven ſome time after 
the houthold bread is drawn, and let it remain there all 
night; when it is dry enough to retain fire, it is fit for 


uſe in the following manner: cut off a piece of the puck 
as large as a hen's egg, and fix it in the end of a ſmall 


ſtick {lit for the purpoſe, and ſharpened at the other end, 
and place this ſo that it may hang near the middle of an 


empty hive ; this hive muſt be ſet with the mouth up- 


ward, in a pail or bucket, near the ſtock you intend to 


take: then ſet fire to the puck, and immediately place 
the ſtock of bees over it, tying a cloth round the hives, 


that no ſmoke may eſcape. In a little while you will 
hear the bees fall like drops of hail into the empty hive. ' 


Lou may then beat the top of the hive gently with your 

hand, to get as many out of them as you can: after this, 
looſening the cloth, lift off the hive to a table, knock it 
ſeveral times againſt the table, and ſeveral more bees 


will tumble out, and perhaps the queen among them ; 


he is often one of the laſt that falls: if ſhe is not there, 


ſearch for her among the main body in the empty hive, _ 


ſpreading them for this purpoſe upon a table. You muſt 


proceed in the ſame manner with the other hive, with 
the bees of which theſe are to be united, SG 


One of the queens being found, you muſt put the bees 


of both hives together; mingle them thoroughly, ſprink- 
ling them at the ſame time with a little ale and ſugar, 


and put them among the combs of the latter hive, ſhak- 


ing them down in it. When they are all depoſited, co- 


ver the hive with a cloth, bound cloſe about it, and let 


them remain ſhut up all that night and the next day. 
Some time after this you will be ſenſible that they are 


awakened out of ſleep. The ſecond night after their 


union, in the duſk of the evening, gently remove the 


cloth from the mouth of the hive (taking care of your- 


ſelf), and the bees will immediately ſally forth with a 
great noiſe ; but it being too late for them to take wing. 
they will ſoon return again : then inſerting two pieces of 
tobacco-pipes to let in air, ſtop them cloſe as before, and 
keep them thus confined for three or four days longer, 
after which the door may be left open. 

The beſt time of the year for uniting them is when the 
young brood are all out, and before they begin to lodge 
in the empty cells, which they do in great numbers in 
cold weather and in winter. The operation ſhould be 
performed early in the afternoon, that having the greateP 


light, the queen may be more eaſily found. The few 


bees that are left in the hive ſhould be ſuffocated with 


ſulphur. 


Mr. Thorley obſerves, that he never knew ſuch com- 
bined ſtocks conquered by robbers, and that they will ei- 
ther ſwarm the next ſummer, or yield a hive full of 3 

| a ö *. L. 
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Mr. White's method of þiving a ſwarm into one or more 
of his boxes is as follows : take the looſe board, men- 
tioned under the article Hive, and faſten it to one of 
the boxes, fo as to ſtop the communication; this may be 
done by three of the ſtaples there mentioned, one on 
the top of the box near the front, the two others on the 
back near the top and near the bottom: let one end of 
the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimblet-hole made in the box, 
ſo that the other end may go as tight as poſſible over the 
looſe board, to keep it from ſlipping when it is handled. 
Be careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that 
no light may enter through it; and cover the box as ſoon 
as the bees are hived, with a linen cloth thrown looſely 
ver it, or with green boughs, to protect it from the 
heat of the ſun, If the ſwarm be larger than uſual, in- 
ſtead of faſtening the looſe board to one box, you may 
Join two boxes together with three ſtaples, leaving the 
communication open from one to the other, and then 
hive your bees in both. In all other reſpects, they are 
to be hived in boxes after the ſame manner as in com- 
mon hives. ''The door of the fecond box ſhould be care- 
fully ſtopped up and kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that 
the bees may have no entrance but through the firſt box. 
Thorley and White, ubi ſupra 
HOACHE, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the Chi- 


neſe to a peculiar kind of earth, which they have found 


lately very uſeful in the manufacture of their China-ware. | 
It is called hoache from the word hoa, which ſignifies % 


and glutingus, and is deſcribed to us as being an earth 
approaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 


feeling like ſoap to the touch. There is great reaſon to | 


believe, that this is either the ſame earth with our s04r- 
rock of Cornwall, or fomething very like it. But we are 
to learn, in regard to the Chineſe way of uſing it, that 
it is only one of the ingredients of their fine ware, not 
the whole matter of which it 1s made. „ 
The Chineſe phyſicians had long uſed this earth as a me- 
dicine, giving it in diſorders of the lungs; but it is only 
of late times that the workmen in porcelain attempted to 
uſe it inſtead of KA0LIN. It ſucceeds, however, ſo well, 
that the porcelain made of it ſells dearer in the Indies 
than any other kind. The grain of this porcelain is fe- 
markably fine and even, ſo that it is fitter for receiving 
the fineſt pencilling than any other, and it may be made 


ſurpriſingly light. But there is this diſadvantage, that | 


the whole is more brittle than ordinary china, and the 
juſt degree of baking it is very difficult to hit; without 
which it is never ſtrong. 'The Chineſe ſometimes make 


the body of their veſſels of the common China-ware, and | 


dip them when dry into a thick liquor like cream, in 
which the hoache is diſſolved : this gives a new and beau- 
tikul coat to the veſſel. They give the common varniſh- 
ing over this, and it ſucceeds to a very great perfection. 
The manner in which the Chineſe uſe it for this purpoſe 
is this: they firſt waſh it clean with river water, to ſepa- 
rate a yellow ſort of earth, which lies near it in the mine 
where they dig it, and is often brought up with it. When 


it is thus cleaned, they beat it to powder, and mix it in 
large quantities of water; they ſtir the mixture well, | 
and then letting the coarſer part ſettle, they pour off the | 


thick liquor, and let it ſtand till a ſubſtance like cream 
fubſides, which they keep moiſt, and uſe, as before men- 


tioncd, to dip the veſſels in, or elſe they dry it, and uſe | 


it with the PETUNSE inſtead of the kaolin in the com- 
mon manufacture. | 25 


It is ſaid that a good porcelain-ware may be made with 
this earth alone, without any other mixture; but the 


workmen themſelves are unwilling to do this, and always 


chuſe, if they do not work in the common way, to add 


at leaſt two parts of the petunſe to eight of the hoache, 
and with this mixture they make a very good ware, work- 
ing it in the ſame manner as they do the petunſe and 

kali. 1 N | 


Tbe hoache, though ever ſo proper to ſupply the place of | 


the kaolin, could not be ufed in the common works, be- 
cauſe jt coſts three times the price, it being much ſcarcer, 
and brought much farther. | „ 

There is another very elegant ſort of China-ware, which 
depends entirely on the hoache for its beauty: it is all 


white ; but though the ſurface is perſectly ſmooth and 


poliſhed, there are ſeen flowers and other ornaments on 
it in a very delicate manner. The method of making 
this is as follows: they make the veſſels of the common 
matter of the porcelain-ware ; they then diſſolve, in a 
ſufficient quantity of clear water, as much of the re- 
ſined hoache as will give it the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
With this they pencil out the figures they intend on the 
| ſurface of the veſſel while yet not quite dry: this pene- 
tratcs the ſurface, and the lines and 155 all appear 
very determinate. They let this dry thoroughly, and 
then cover the whole veſſel with the common varniſh 


| 


of the porcelain. 


4 


| 


the figures are very diſtinQly fee 


HOACTLI, in Ornithology, the name of a 


the legs and neck are long; its head is bl 
mented with a beautiful creſt of the ſa 


HOACTON, in Ornithslogy, the name of 1 Ne. 


bittern kind. Its neck and belly are uh 
HOACTZIN, in Ornithology, a name under which Ni 


on their inſide. Its voice is very loud, and it feeds cn 
_. ſnakes. It is ſeen in the autumn about Mexico, and ge- 


Pp 1 | 
HOANGICOYA, in Natural Hiſtory, an amphibious mi 


HO AR-Yroſt, pruina. See FRosT and EvarorariON, 
HOARSENESS, rauceds, in Medicine, a diminution of the 


ficientiy manifeſts this complaint, but it is uſvally al Ho 


will alſo bring it on, as will a * 25 
and too fat foods, and acrid or bilious mes in thei 
ing about theſe parts, and ſometimes wie” | 


teſtines. It is eaſy to conceive, that the be the cut 
| cated this diſeaſe is, the more ditticu Fr orbutic arte 


Jax the ſtrictures of the glandular pars! 1 the pee 


HO A 


When it has been baked, the whole appears White, bye 
| ite, bu 


: 8 n, and appe: 
beautiful. They are of a brighter aße ente, 
the reſt, and ſeem formed of a thin whi m any of 


ning with regularity juſt under the furſa te vapour, rin. 


They have a way of doing this w. 755 of the reſſel. 
earth, which hes call a; bt a fort of 
trouble, as it mult be roaſted and powdered bel, more 
fit for uſe. The white: of this 2 bore itis 
done as the other. Obſery. ſur les Cour 


lſo is not ſo fine 
p. 300, &c. See PoRcRLAIN. "mes de Paßt, 


deſcribed by Nieremberg, of the ze of x ib 

en: 
ack, and Frag 
me colour; its 
as well as the 
e wings have 2 
ally man black 


whole body is of a fine white, but its tail 
upper ſides of its wings, are grey; th 
greeniſh caſt, and the back has occaſion 
feathers; its feet are not webbed, its legs are of a 5, 

white colour, and it has a circle of White bepin A* 
the eyes and encompaſiing the head. It is fy, 0 
the lakes of Mexico, and builds among reeds and fe 8 
It bites very de ſperately. Ray's Ornith. "age 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and ſeeming of ile an 
lite, flightly varie. 
dy is brown verk. 
and have a Pale iris 


gated with brown; the reſt of the bo 
gated with white; its eyes are large, 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. 


Mt 2 . OE I LES 


le- 


remberg has deſcribed a ſpecies of American bird Which 
is of the ſize of a hen, and has a crooked beak: the breit 
is of a yellowiſh white; its wings and tail are varieos; 
with large ſpots of a pale grey and white colour; is 
neck and back are of a browniſh yellow, and it bs on 
its head a creſt made of white feathers, which are Hack HO 


oated 


nerally frequents high trees near waters. Its bones, fe. 

thers, and ſome other parts, are eſteemed by the nating 

ſpecific in the jaundice and other diſeaſes. Ray's Appen 
300. 5 


mal, which in ſummer is a bird, and in winter a ff 


See CROCus. | 


voice, ſometimes attended with a preternatural aſpenty 
or roughneſs thereof. | 

The part here affected is the ASP ERA arteria, and pꝛti- 
cularly its head or the LARYNX. | 

This diſtemper differs in degree, being milder when from 
external cauſes, and much more obſtinate and trouble- 
ſome when from internal. | 

Signs of it. The hoarſeneſs of the voice in ſpeaking ful 


attended with a flight cough in the milder kind ; and 
when of the ſererer ſort, is not unfrequently accompe * 
nied with catarrhal and ſcorbutic effects ; and not u. 


commonly, in its worſt ſtates, with a complication a wa, 
venereal taints. The perſons more ſubject to bears ny 
are young and middle-aged men, and ſometimes womel = 
who have for ſome time been afflicted with ob{tructions ure 
of the menſes. Earn ep ns the 
Cauſes of it. Hoarſeneſs is a ſort of eatarrhous indie. Pa 
ſition, ariſing from a too great acrimony ot faltnels 6 He 
the lymph; and the general cauſe of it is 2 too ans * 
effuſion of thin lymph on the larynx and N * moti 

or an interception of the lymph deſtined to 1 ys 
wind- pipe; and the occaſional cauſe of this 13 5 with 
obſtruction of the glandular parts, towards os 70 k corre 
that organ, in the ſimple raucedo; but 11 the COMP idea; 
kind, in which there is a ſcorbutic or venereal taint, a "ogy 

a | n the cauſe. heat 


erolion of the epiglottis is very ofte 
theſe, there are many accidental 
which will bring on a hoar/ene/s 3 
any ſmall particle of extraneous m 
grain of duſt, into the windpipe 3 


and external cauts 
ſuch as the falling d 
atter, if it be on 
1 rehement cov 
it loud pelt 

rs ſtagnat 


more ccm 


and accordingly boar /ene//es, which a oy 
nereal taints for their baſis are WI 8 ; 
moved. 5 6: w 

| "are, re 
Method of cure. Lubricating ee e 3 and i 
given, to obtund the acrimony of the | 


diſculty fe 


. £ an 
poſe are properly taken oll of ines roths, and 
ſyrups, with barley-water, mucilag en ons ck the 


3 0 
coctions of the pectoral herbs, or infule 6 
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HOB 


. ner of TKA. When the. hoax ſeneſs. is 
Fin the PATH reat acrimon and viſcidity of the 


by too N wt n 
"— 25 fal nl of horſe-radiſh juice, mixed 


wy * N whey. When there is a GORYZA 
enen attending it, theſe are to be treated in the 
ae dy, and the zogen, will uſually go of with 
ra When the hoar/ene/s ariſes from acrid and bilious 
humour, the abſorbents and nitrous medicines are to be 
en, with gentle diaphoretics 3 powders compoſed of 
ciabs· eyes, nitre, and diaphoretic antimony, are of great 
uſe in this caſe. The bowels, in all theſe caſes, are to 
be kept gently relaxed; and where there is a ſcorbutic or 
venereal taint for the baſis, thoſe diſeaſes muſt be at- 
acked in the common way, and then the hoar/ene/s will 
he regularly taken off, A relaxation of the wind-pipe 1s 
uſually accuſed as being the cauſe of a hoar ſeneſs, and 
that not without ſome foundation, ſince, where the hu- 
mours are collected, there will be ſuch a relaxation; but 


when we conſider all the circumſtances of the diſeaſe, | 


and obſerve, that relaxing medicines are the only cure 
for it, we muſt acknowlege, that though a relaxation of 
ſome part of the aſpera arteria may be in the caſe, yet 
that the origin of the complaint is from a conſtriction of 
ſome part of it; and it appears, that the longer this 
complaint remains with people, the greater the conſtric- 


tion becomes; ſo that after a courſe of years, the voice | 


is not only hoarſe, but is in a manner ſuppreſſed, ſo that 
it can ſcarce be heard. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 505. 


Sperma ceti, decoCt. rapar. & rob. paſſular. are approved | 
remedies herein. Where the diſorder is inveterate, at- | 


tenuants and expectorants are frequently of ſervice. 


In many inſtances, the moſt ſpeedy relief is obtained | 


from continuing the feet in warm water, for the ſpace 
of half an hour, about bed-time. „ 


HOASE, in Sea-language, is a long flexible tube, formed 
of leather or tarred canvas, but chiefly of the latter, and 


employed to conduCt the freſh water, which is hoiſted 


aboard a ſhip, into the caſks that are ranged in the hold; | 


and to paſs the water, or other liquors, out of one caſk 
into the other. %%% 


HOBAL, in Mythology, an idol of che ancient Arabs, the 
worſhip of which at Mecca was deſtroyed by Mahomet. | 
HOBBISM, or ph:lo/ophy of Hobbes, in the Hiſtory of Li- 


terature, denotes the metaphyſical, moral, religious, and 
political opinions of Thomas Hobbes, a celebrated Eng- 
liſh writer, who was born at Malmeſbury, in Wiltſhire, 
in the year 1588. | 


Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in early life by his genius, | 


application, and improvement, he was taken into the 
lervice and protection of the Devonſhire family, which 


continued, with little interruption, as long as he lived, | 


and which gave him an opportunity of purſuing his 
ludies, and of forming connections with perſons of the 


frlt reputation for learning and ſcience both at home and | 


abroad. | 


His firſt work was an Engliſh tranſlation of the Hiſtory | 
of Thucydides, which he publiſhed with a view to the | 


tate of his country, in order to ſhew the fatal conſe- 
quences of inteſtine broils. DR | 


Having acquired a thorough acquaintance with the Latin | 
and Greek languages, he applied bimſelf to the ſtudy of | 
mathematics; and particularly to the works of Euclid, | 
read and admired, principally on account of | 
the clearneſs of his reaſoning, the connection of his ar- | 
zuments, and the wonderful perſpicuity of his method. | 


which he 


tle allo devoted his leiſure hours to natural philoſophy, | 
and eſpecially to mechanics and the cauſes of animal | 


motion, 


In 1640 he retired to Paris, where he became acquainted | 
with the famous Des Cartes, with whom he afterwards | 
whoſe doctrine concerning innate | 


correſponded, and 


eas he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. 


In 1642 he printed a few copies of his book De Cive, a | 
ore complete edition of which was printed in Holland | 
y the care of Dr. Sorbiere : to this edition two | 


in 1647, 
"**commendator 
"omaha, 

es Was on terms of intimate friendſhip. 
In 1650, two other treat 4 


0 1 
ne entitled Human Nature, and another entitled De Cor- 
bore Politico, or x 


| <a been digeſting bis religious, politi | 
; a political, and moral 
© ctples, into a complete yſtem, which he entitled | 


"lathan, and which was printed in Engliſh, at London, 


in . 
- that and the followin year. Soon after this publica- | 


on he ret 


aich a cc urned to England, and joined in communion | 
übregation where the ſervice of the church of | 


England was uſe : 

In as uled, and continued to reſort thither. 
fy, 54 he publiſhed his letter upon Liberty and Neceſ- 

| en occaſioned a long controverſy between him | 


letters are prefixed z one written by | 
other by Merſenne, with whom Mr. | 


es were publiſhed at London; | 


the Elements of Law. During this time | 


ſwallowed, every morning with, a | 


— — — — 


. 


B 
Vor. l. N. 17. aſterward lord primate of dan. 


HOB 


likewiſe began a controverſy with Dr. 
which laſted as long as he lived, and 
in which he had the misfortune to have all the mathe- 
maticians *. him: this controverſy did him no credit; 


About this time bs 
Wallis of Oxford, 


for though he was once and again refuted, and his miſ- 
takes were clearly pointed out, yet, ſuch was the obſti- 
nacy of his temper, he adhered as pertinaciouſly as ever 
to his old opinions, and rendered that a perſonal quarrel, 
which ought to have continued a literary diſpute. He 
was no leſs poſitive and imperious in maintaining his 
moral, religious, and political ſentiments ; and he ſeems 
to have diſcovered, on a variety of occaſions, a very un- 
becoming opinion of his own abilities, and a ſupercilious 
contempt for thoſe of other men. 

After the Reſtoration, in 1660, the king ſettled upon him 
a penſion of a hundred pounds a year; but notwith- 
ſtanding this favour, his Leviathan and his treatiſe De 
Cive were cenſured by parliament in 1666, a circum- 
ſtance which much alarmed him.: at the ſame time a bill 
was brought into the houſe of commons to puniſh athe- 
iſm and profaneneſs, which, it is ſaid, induced Mr. 
9h og to write or to enlarge his book concerning He- 
rely. --:-- 

In 1675 he publiſhed his Engliſh. edition of the Iliad and 


Odyſſey; in 1676 his diſpute with Dr. Laney, biſhop of 


Ely, concerning Liberty and Neceſſity was printed; in 
1678 appeared his Decameron Phyſiologicum, or ten 
Dialogues of Natural Philoſophy; and about the ſame 
time a new edition of the Art of Rhetoric. to which he 
added a Dialogue between a Philoſopher and a Student 

of the Common Law of England: in the ſame year he 
alſo publiſned his Behemoth, or Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
from 1640 to 1660. 5 
Mr. Hobbes retained his underſtanding to his laſt ſick- 
neſs; inſomuch that he was not only capable of ſtudying 
mathematics when above eighty-ſix years old, but alſo 
of writing very long poems. It has been ſaid, that he 
was afraid of apparitions and ſpirits ; but his friends call 
this a fable, though they acknowlege that he was afraid 
of being alone, and aſcribe it to a fear of being aſſaſſi- 
nated. Mr. Bayle obſerves, that he meditated much 
more than he had read, and that he never cared to col- 
lect a large library: and Mr. Hobbes ſays of himſelf, 
that if he had beſtowed as much time on reading as other 
men of letters, he ſhould have been as ignorant as they. 


He was a great admirer of Homer, hs a Thucydides, 


and Euclid; but he made no account of large libraries, 


_ obſerving that men, for the moſt part, following one an- 


other's ſteps like ſheep, have ſeldom the courage to go 


out of the trodden paths and roads which are preſcribed 


to them by their guides. Mr. Hobbes died at the bouſe 
of his patron, the earl of Devonſhire, in the year 1679. 
For a fwler account of his life and writings, the reader 
may conſult Bayle, or the Biographia Britannica, article 


Hobbes. 


Mr. Hobbes's religious and political ſentiments are chiefly 
contained in his book De Cive and his Leviathan ; and 
it is certain, that there have been few perſons whoſe 
writings, by the extraordinary abilities of their author 


and the ſingularity of bis notions, for the dogmatical 


manner in which they are delivered and the agreeable- 
neſs of their ſtyle, that have had a more pernicious in- 
fluence in ſpreading infidelity and irreligion, though 


none of them are directly levelled againſt revealed re- 
A 5 | 


r. Hobbes has been unjuſtly charged with atheiſm ; 
for he expreſsly acknowleges the exiſtence of God, and 
that we muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the effects which we 
behgld, to the eternal power of all powers, and cauſe of 
all cauſes; and he blames the abſurdity of thoſe, who 
call the world, or the ſoul of the world, God: never- 
theleſs, he denies that we know any more of him than 


that he exiſts, and ſeems plainly to make him corporeal ; 


for he affirms, that that which is not body is nothing at all : 
Dantur nomina in/ignificantia z hujus generis eſt ſubſtantia 
incorporea. Religion, he ſays, ariſes from the tear of 
power inviſible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from 


tales publicly allowed, as ſuperſtition ariſes from thoſe 


that are not allowed: and he elſewhere reſolves religion 
into opinions of ghoſts, ignorance of ſecond cauſes, de- 
votion to what men fear, and taking things caſual for 
prognoſtics. He takes pains in many of his works to 
prove man to be a neceflary agent (if theſe contradictory 
terms can be properly joined), and expreſsly aſſerts the 
materiality and mortality of the human ſoul ; alled ing, 
againſt the well-known maxim of Des Cartes, I think, 


% therefore, I am,” another maxim of his own, 1 


ce think, therefore, matter can think.” And he repre- 
ſents the doctrine concerning the diſtinction between 
ſoul and body in man to be an error, contracted by the 
contagion of the demonology of the Greeks. The he» 
lief a a Fave e, he ſays, is grounded upon other 
11 f men's 


men's ſaying that they knew it ſupernaturally, or that 
they knew thoſe that knew them, that knew others, that 
knew it ſupernaturally. | | 
With regard to revealed religion, he treats the pretence 
to inſpiration as a ſign of madneſs : he alleges, that the 
books of Moſes, and the hiſtorical 
Teſtament, not wri 
bear; and that they are derived to us from no higher au- 

As to the books of the New 


that they are the true re. 
were done and ſaid by the 


eſtament, 
giſters of thoſe things which 


that the Precepts of Scrip- 
will of the ma- 
the authoritative in- 
Scripture doQrines, to whom we are 
ſame principle he maintains, 
Private reaſon muſt ſubmit to the public, viz. to 
God's lieutenant ; that a ſubject may be allowed to deny 

provided he retains the faith of Cbrift 


originally natives of Irelan 


HOBGOBLIN js a name vul 


HOBITS, in Gunnery. See H 
HOBLERS 


1 ih k 
. uſed to ſerve as light-horſemen | ; 
: HOB-NA1L, pon hohhjes 


HOB NOB, or H 
ne hap, and denoting an event 


HOBOO 


HOBSON g. choice, a vulo 


in his heart, when commanded by his fovereign ; and 


that idolatry, to which a man is compelled by the terror | 


of death, is no idolatry. | 

Mr. Hobbes's opinions with regard to natural religion 
and civil Soreinment are equally erroneous and extraya- 

gant: he aſſerts, that by the law of nature every man 
hath a right to all things, and over all perſons, and that 


HOCK * 
HoCck-Tueſday Money. See Hok E-day, 


the natural condition of 


HOCUB, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant: 


all men againſt all men; that every man acts reaſonably, 

who endeavours, as far the per- 

ſons of others, till he 

to endanger him; that the civil laws are t 
of good and evil, 

and that antecedently to ſuch laws e 


own nature indifferent; that there is nothing good or | 


evil in itſelf, nor any common laws conſtituting what is 
naturally juſt and 


abſolute, and that he i 
g the ſovereign can do to the 
bject can properly be called injurious or wrong; and 
that the king's word is ſufficient to take any thing from 
any ſubject, if there be need, and the king is judge of 
8 Non Deritas, /ed auttoritas. facit legem. And 
yet he elſewhere lays, Obligatio civium erga eum qui ſum- 
mam habet poteflatem tandey; nec diutius permanere 
Eitur, quam manet Potentia ci ves Vrotegendi. 

ood, in his Athenæ Oxon. vol. ii. 
that Mr. Hobbes, in advanced life, retracted 


inielli- 


n writings; but the 
authenticity of this apology has been diſputed. Leland's 


HOCUS POCUS, a cant term applied to juggle or chez, 


HODOMETRICAL 


View of the Deiſtical Writers, vol. i. letter iii. Moſheim's 


Eccl. Hiſt. by Dr. Macleane, vol. iv. P- 244. note 4, 8 vo. 
ed. 186. wo E 


HOBBY, in Ornithology, the Englith name of hawk of | 


the long-winged kind, the Far co ſubbuteo of Linnzus, | HOE, or Ho W, a huſbandman's tool, made like a e 
called, by many authors, by the name ſubbutes, the name ad, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &. 
by which others Expreſs the ringtail and hen-harrier. | This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ought to be 115 
The hobby has a prominent and crooked beak, covered more employed than it is, in hacking and clearing ; 
at the baſe with a yeliow ſkin; the beak is white near | ſeveral corners and patches of land, in ſpare times 0 
this membrane, ellewhere it is blue; above each eye | the ear, which would be no ſmall advantage to 12 
there is a white line the crown of the head and back, | Hor/e-Hox is a large kind of hoe drawn by horles, = our 
and coverts of the wings, are of a deep bluiſh black; the | to ſtir the intervals in the new HUSBANDRY, ande 
hind part of the head is marked with two pale yellow | the corn from weeds. . W. tat 
pots, and each cheek with a large black ſpot painting The Rev. Mr. Hewitt, of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, pr 


downwards; the interior webs of the ſecondary and quill. 
_ feathers are variegated with oval, tranſverſe, reddiſh 
{pots ; the breaſt is white, marked with oblong ſpots of 
and vent-feathers are pale orange; the 

the tail are entirely of a deep dove- 


active 
reported to have been 


lines in which the ſhip ſails, and what way ſhe has made 


H O E 


d, and Were much 1 
uſed. ags anſwer the ſame deſcriptia, much 
lities, and employments. eription as to hz 
arly applz 1 
paritions. Skinner calls the word ae Fairies or ap. 
it from Robin Goodfellow, Hob be ky drive, 


. * i 
Robin: but Wallis and Junius, with — probaki 0 
ltr 


derive it from hopgoblins, empy 2, b ö 
poſed to hop without moving — their fee. . = (up. 
OWITz, ” 


or HopiL xs, Hoprr ann, in 


uftoms, were men who, by their te; ure, 4 ori 
to maintain a light horſe or bobby, for the certif Obligeg 
invaſion towards the ſea- ſide. Jing ang 


he name was alſo uſed 


a nail with a thick ſtrong head. ,,c 
or little horſe. johnſon = 


AB NAB, a cant word formed from }, 


{4 


which happens at rand; 


ing a hobby 


or by mere chance. Johnſon, 
» a name given by the People of Otaheite, and in 


the neighbouring lands of the South Sea, to their ſ. 
perfine cloth. It is the thinneſt ang molt. finiſhed p; 
Paration of the aov TA. 175 
N gar proverbial ex reſſion, 3 l 
to that kind of choice 4 Were 


next the ſtable door. Scott. 
See Ham, | 


o a pens 


of plants, called by Tournefort and other authors cuz. 


DELIA. 8 aſ 


Dr. Tillotſon derives it from the form of conſecraing 


the ſacramental bread in the Romiſh church, hoe eft the. 
pus. Junius derives it from the Welch hocced, 4 eheat, t 
and poke or pocus, a bag; the Jugelers uſing a bag fo 9 
conveyance. T he etymology, however, is uncertain, 1 
ohnſon. „ 1 * 
HOD, a ſort of tray for carrying mortar, in uſe among b 
ricklayers, F o I 
| HODEG0s, a term purely Greek, 00nyo;, ſignifying guild. bi 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of 2 book compoſe! ul 
by Anaſtaſius the Sinate, towards the cloſe of the fiſth on 
century; being a method of diſputing againſt the here. Po! 
tics, particularly the Acephali. 8 in 
r. Toland has alſo Publiſhed a diſſertation under th mo 
ſame title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, &c. which foo 
went before the Iſraelites as a guide in the deſert me. 
HODENSTEIN, in Natura! Hiſtory. See Exoxcnt:, ſan 
HODGE-PODGE. See HorCH-POT. i at nat! 
HODMAN, a cant term formerly uſed for a young feho- fore 
lar admitted from Weſtminſler-ſchool to be ſtudent in of t 
Chriſt-church in Oxford. | 


(of 39g, way, and Welw, I meaſure} 
method of finding the longitude at ſea is that of the com- 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a ſhip between 
place and place, i. e. of obſerving the ſeveral rhumbs or 


or how many leagues and parts of a league ſhe has ru, 
This method is liable to great errors. 


to the Society for the Encouragement of dd 
1766, the model of a new har ſe-hoe, repreſente 1 

griculture, fig. 2. A repreſents a ſmall my 1 
iron bar, fixed upon each end of the axle whe” 
by which the Je is drawn the wheel Bis t ek had 
diameter; C, C, are two flat iron bars, — Jos of the 
fixed upon the axle of the wheel, and to — * 
hoe at E, E, by bolts and ſcrews, and e e 
on the axle and bolts; F is a ſmall round _ 4 lag 
ened at each end into the bars C, C, at 1 1 10 E, E. kt 
to theſe points may be ſtrait, and from I, 1, Jth of which 
them be curved; H is the hoe itſelf, the brea of the rows 
is to be regulated by the different grave? K, X, at 
of plants whoſe intervals are to be 1 upon whic 
two flat curved iron bars, fixed by ben of eſe paſs 
they are moveable, to the bars C, C; eac | 


t 
through a ſtaple, fixed into the ſides of the 5 4t4% ; 


H OE 


holes in the bars 
as near t 
M, M, are 
the hae, an 
handles are as lon 


n plough. ; 
15 3 eaſily be adapted to hoeing the fur- 


: en the wheat ridges, by ſubſtituting in the | 
$668 1 yr: flat hoe one at fo curved, and ſuiting its 
breadth and curvature to the breadth and curvature of 
the furrows that are to be hoed. 

With this inſtrument the ground may be hoed ſo deep, | 
ij to cut aſunder the roots of every weed it meets with 
below the crown or head; and thus they will either be 
deſtroyed or prevented from growing again during the 
ſealon. There has been a farther improvement of this 
inſtrument by annexing a harrow to the hoe. See Hee | 
PLOUGH. 7 8 FA 

HEIN O, in the New Huſbandry, is the breaking or di- 
riding the ſoil by tillage, while the corn or other plants 
are growing thereon. It differs from common tillage, 
which is always performed before the corn or plants are 
ſown or planted in the time of performing itz and it 
is much more beneficial to the crops than any other til- 
age. This ſort of tillage is performed various ways, 
and by means of different inſtruments. _ 

Land which, before the tilling, would have yielded little, 
though the more it is tilled before fowing the greater 
crop it yields, yet, if tilled only before the ſowing, will 
always have ſome weeds, and they will partake of the 
advantage of the tillage as well as the corn. This is 
one reaſon for an after-tillage, ſuch as that by hoe:ng. 
But there is another conſideration that yet more evinces | 
the neceſſity of it; this is, that as ſoon as the plough- 
man has done his buſineſs, by ploughing and harrowing 
the land after ſowing, the ſoil, of its own accord, be- 
gins to undo it all again, by tending towards 1ts original 
texture and ſpecific gravity again; the altering of which 
was the only buſineſs of all the former tillage. The 
breaking the particles of the earth, and making in it new 
pores, and new particles or new ſuperficies, is the great 
buſineſs of the plough and harrow ; but as ſoon as their | 
uſe is over, the earth begins to coaleſce again into its 
own form, the particles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nouriſhed 
in a worſe ground than it was firſt put into, and the 
more the plant grows up and requires a larger ſupply of 
food, the worſe the paſture becomes. While nouriſh- 
ment is thus denied the growing plants, they are at the | 
ſame time choaked with weeds, which being of a hardier 
nature than they, will grow with leſs ſupplies, and there- 
fore thrive more vigorouſly, and rob them of a great part 
of the little food the land before allowed them. _ 
Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome de- | 
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theſe aſſiſtances to nature, that there is no doubt but one | 
third part of the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, 


oper' the whole is, when applied all together at the time of 
owing, | | | „„ | 
much Nature, by what ſhe does to the animal œconomy, ſeems | 
g the to point out to us ſomething like a remedy for this by 
nes ol bxing ; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 


that foil or maſs which is earth altered, and when the 
| ſaliva and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to di- 
vide and attenuate it, as the ſalts of dung and other ma- 


f uſed 
| cleat 


ſented Juices are ordained to farther attenuate it, at the very 
Ye, in ume when it is ready to be exhauſted by the numerous 
1 700. mouths of the lacteals ſituate in the inteſtines. This | 
curved laſt operation of theſe juices ſeems analogous to me- | 
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liorating the ſoil by Hocing, after the plants are grown and 
ue become fit for uſe. * * | | 
© ranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hocing, but 
It 1s much inferior. The nature of this will hot admit 
of ts being a general thing; and even if it would, hoe- 
ng is better: for, b al 

ept up to a certain period, 
ar it; but hoein 
to their utmoſt 
the while, 


8 of a plant are all pecearity broken off in tranſ- 
ſet ot ki and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole 
thoro wy ones; and if the earth about it is not kept 

By moiſtened all this time, the new formed roots 


after which they will not 
may be uſed to them with advantage, 
anding, and makes them vigorous all 


gree, with the ufe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful |. 
Plants ; but they have ſo ill managed the time of giving | 


if it were given to plants and corn at many proper ſea- | 
ons, and proportioned to the different times of their | 
exigencies, would be of more benefit to the crop than 


_ vegetation is over. 


nure do land; after all this, the bile and pancreatic | 


lanting, the plants can only 


not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the 


midſt of plenty. But, on the contrary, in hocing, the 
ſame advantage of a new paſture for the plant is obtained, 
by breaking the particles of the earth, and at the ſame 
time no more of the roots are broken off than can eaſily 
be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, the 
plant continues growing without that ſtop arid decay which 
muſt happen on tranſplanting, and which it recovers only 
by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome plants are worſe for 
tranſplanting ! lucerne and ſaintfoin are ſaid by ſome to 
be never ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are left 
in their native places, at the ſame diſtances; and fino- 
chia removed is never ſo good and tender as'when it is 
not. This laſt plant receives ſuch a check from tranſ- 
planting in its infancy, that it has afterwards a diſeaſe 
like the rickets, which cauſes knots and ſwellings in -it 
that ſpoil it as a delicacy. All the tap-rooted plants 
ſuffer by tranſplanting, for it is neceſſary in this to cut 
off the main long root, which afterwards, however good 
the foil may be, never arrives at the length it otherwiſe 
would have had, and which was neceſſary for the ſucceſs 
of the plant. | 
One great benefit of Hoeing is, that it keeps plants moiſt 
in dry weather, the advantage of which to their growth 
is eaſily ſeen. This good office it performs on a double 
account. Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by hve:ng, 
they require leſs moiſture, and carry off leſs ; br thoſe 
plants which receive the greateſt increaſe, having moſt - 


terreſtrial nouriſhment, carry off the leaſt water, in pro- 


portion to their augment, as is proved by Woodward's 
experiments. Thus barley or oats being ſown on a piece 
of ground, well divided by tillage and dung, will come 
up and grow well without rains, when the ſame grains 
ſown on another part of the ſame land, not thus dunged 
or tilled, will ſcarce come up at all without rains, or if 
they do, will wait wholly for the rains for their growth 
and increaſe. LI | | . 
The hoe alſo, particularly the horſe-hoe, for the other 
does not go deep enougb, (and on this account horſe- 
hyeing is much preferable to Hoeing with the hand- hoe, or 
ſcratch-hoe:ng,) procures moiſture for the roots from the 
dews which fall moſt in dry weather ; and theſe dews 
ſeem to be the moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it con- 
tains in it a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from it in 
ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum or food for plants. | | 5 
A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan- 
tage from theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is 
this: dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 
the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powdered earth, 
and, after a day or two, examine the place, and the bot- 


tom part of this earth and the bottom of the hole will 


be found moiſt, while all the reſt of the ground, at the 
fame depth, is dry. Or if a field be tilled in lands, and 
one land be made fine by frequent deep ploughings, while 
another is left rough by inſuſfictent tillage, and the whole 
field be then ploughed acroſs in the drieſt weather, which 
has continued long, every fine land will be turned up 
moiſt, and every rough land as dry as powder from top 
to bottom. | = | 
Although hard ground, when thoroughly ſoaked with 
rain, will continue wet longer than fine tilled land ad- 
Joining to it, yet this water ſerves rather to chill than to 
nouriſh the plants ſtanding in it, and to keep out the 
other benefits of the atmoſphere ; it leaves the ground 
much harder alfo than before, when it is finally exhaled 
out of it; and when, at length, the earth is thus hard- 


ened, it can receive no benefit from any thing leſs than 


a deluge of rain, which 


ſeldom falls till the ſeaſon of 


As fine hoed ground is not ſo long ſoaked with rain, ſo 


the dews never ſuffer it to become perfectly dry. This 


appears from the flouriſhing ſtate of plants in hoed 
ground, while others near them, but in ground not hoed, 
are ſtarved for want of nouriſhment. he common opi- 
nion is againſt this, but obſervation proves it to be true 
againſt the common opinion. The vulgar are guided by 
this, however, and will not hoe their ground in dry 
weather, for fear of letting in the drought, as they call 
it; whereas hoeing this is the only method of keeping 
away the drought, and without either this, or watering, 
they muſt periſh in theſe ſeaſons. | 
There is alſo another advantage given to plants by hoerng, 
which animals are not capable of. Meat and drink, in 
a proper degree, are all they require or can diſpenſe with, 
and unleſs new mouths could be made to them they can 
uſe no more; but in plants, the Hoeing at once gives in- 
creaſe of nouriſhment in abundant quantities, and in- 
creaſe of mouths to receive it; for every time the hoe 
is ſtruck into the ground, new particles of earth are made 
by breaking the old ones; the new pores made by theſe, 
afford a new ſupply of food to the plant, and every ſtroke 
of the hoe at the ſame time cutting off fome of the fi- 
brous roots of the plant, great numbers are propagated 
| | | in 


HOG 


in the places of every one that is cut, 
at once more food, and more mouths 
Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, chap. vi. 
It is a certain fact, that breaking the ſoil and an pg it 
to the operation of the air are found to fertilize it; but 
Mr. Tull, in order to account for this fat, adopted a 
miſtaken theory, which ſuppoſes that fertilization con- 
ſiſted principally or ſolely in breaking the earth into fine 
parts, that the 

nutritious veſſels 
nevertheleſs, that reducing the earth into ſmall parts 15 


only one means of fertilization, and not even conſtant | 


in every circumſtance ; that the fitting earth to enter 
plants by mechanical action is an error, as it never does 
enter plants at all in a ſolid, undiſſolved ftate ; and that 
when earth is in the moſt pulverized and incohering ſtate, 


it is leaſt fertile or capable of ſupporting plants. How 
ever, the fact is certain, though for different reaſons, | 


that ſtiff and cohering earth, broken and expoſed to the 


air, does gain a conſiderable degree of fertility, and is |, 
of ſome kinds of ve- 
getables, which it would not otherwiſe bear. Doſhe's | 

em. of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 74. See HUSBANDRY. | 
HOFFMANISTS, in Eccle/iaftical Hiſtory, denote thoſe | 


capable of yielding copious crops 


who eſpouſed the ſentiments of Daniel Hoffmann, pro- 
feſſor of the univerſity of Helmſtadt, who, from the year 


1598, maintained, that philoſophy was a mortal enemy | 


to religion ; and that what was true in philoſophy was 


falſe in. theology. Theſe abſurd and pernicious tenets | 


_ occaſioned a warm and extenſive controverſy : at length 
Hoffmann was compelled, by Julius, duke of Brunſwick, 


to retract his invectives againſt philoſophy, and to ac- | 


knowlege, in the moſt open manner, the harmony and 
union o& 

HOG, ſs, in the Linnean Sy/tem of 
genus of animals, of the order of be/lu# and claſs of 


fore-teeth are four in number and convergent ; thoſe of 
the lower jaw are ſix and prominent; the canine teeth 
of the upper jaw are two, and ſhort ; thoſe of the under 


jaw are ſingle and thruſt out; the ſnout is truncated, pro- 


minent, and moveable. Of this genus are the common 
Hog, the Guinea hog or poxcus Guineenſis, the Mexican 
muſk hog or Ta4JAcu, the hydrochæris or CAPYBARA, and 

the BABYROUSSA. 5 VVL 
e common hog, or ſus ſergfa of Linnæus, is covered 


wich briſtles: in a wild ſtate it is of a dark brinded co- | 


lour, and under the briſtles there is a ſoft curled hair; 

the ears are ſhort and alittle rounded : in its tame ſtate, 
the ears are long, ſharp-pointed, and ſlouching; the colour 
is generally white, ſometimes mingled with other colours. 


The hog, in its wild ſtate, is found in moſt parts of Eu- | 
rope, except the Britiſh iſles and the countries north of | 


the Baltic; in Aſia, from Syria to the borders of the 


lake Barkal; in Africa, on the coaſt of Barbary; and in | 


the foreſts of South America. 


Tame hogs are found univerſally, except in the frigid | 
zone and Kamtſkatka, and ſuch places where the cold is | 


very ſevere. The Chineſe hog is only a variety of the 


common hog ; its belly hangs almoſt to the ground, its | 
racters of this genus are theſe : that the upper fore. tel 


legs are ſhort, its tail reaches to the heels, and the body 
is generally bare: it is a much cleaner animal than ours. 


Hogs are ſtupid and voracious animals ; infomuch that | 
they will eat their own offspring and devour even in- | 
fants : but it is obſerved, that the hog is not indiſcrimi- | 


nate in the choice of its food ; for it has been found to 


eat ſeventy-two ſpecies of vegetables, and to reject a hun-- 

| | the country | 
gf rattle-ſnakes, which it eats with ſafety. Hogs cannot | 
| ſnout have more reſemblance to thoſe of a dog; tis 
noſtrils are narrow, 


dred and ſeventy-one. In America it clears 
ar exceſſive cold, and are very reſtleſs in high winds. 
There are few animals that are uſeful in a greater variety 
of ways than hogs: ny are extremely prolific; their 
fleſh is agreeable and wholeſome food to thoſe who uſe 
much exerciſe; and as it takes ſalt better than any other 


kind, it is of great importance to a commercial nation. 


 #Dogs furniſh BRAwN, and lard, and briſtles. In Mi- 
norca, the aſs and the hog are yoked together to plough 


the land; and the hog has been applied to the ſame uſe | 


in our own iſland, viz. in that part of Murray which 
lies between the Spey and Elgin. Pennant. See Boar. 
Theſe animals are very profitable to the owner, being 
kept at ſmall expence, feeding on things that would be 
_ otherwiſe thrown away, and producing a very large in- 
creaſe. They are apt to dig up the ground and to break 
fences ; but this may be prevented, by putting rings in 
their noſes, and yoaks about their necks. Leiceſterſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Hampſhire, are famous for theſe 
animals, which ſeems owing to their being clayey coun- 
tries, and that more beans and peas are ſown there than 
in other places. The wild kind never grow ſo large as 
the tame, but they are much better taſted. The keepers 
of hogs ſhould always chuſe ſuch boars for the purpoſe 
of breeding as are l and have deep bellies and 


| 


and the plant has | 
to feed with. | 


might be the better fitted: to enter the | 
of the plants. It would be eaſy to ſhew, | 


ſound philoſophy with true and genuine theology. | 
Zoology, a diſtinct 
mammalia: the characters of which are, that the upper | 


the beech, cheſnut, and hedge buſhes, 


food mixed are better than any given alone; that! 


may be mixed in one heap, and uſed together. 


Hedge. Hod, erinaceus, in Zoclogy, a genus of animals of 


_ ſtrong ſharp ſpines of a whitiſh colour, 


ſides, ſhort noſes, thick thighs, ſhort le 


that ſaintfoin is very good; 


priated to rearing pigs and feeding ſows that 


The farmers who uſe the dung for their lands, generally 


| ſhallow land, on which they ſow a kind of white pea, 
The land is neither able to bear this, nor any thing ele, 


_ ripe, they turn in as many hogs as the quantity of peas 


rump, are covered with 


H. 


The hedge-hog is a 


HOG 


| gs, high claws 
well ſet with . i 
many breeding lows; fr 
young at 3 time, and ti 


thick neck, and a thick chine, 
It is not proper to keep too 
2 will produce ſo many 
three times a year, that they will 
They uſually bring vhirtven or Ns I enough. 
litter, ſometimes more, but they can wh ung Ones in a 
than they have teats to ſuckle. 9 
are 3 that is, ſwine of three 
are beſt for pork, and thoſe of a ye 
con. The male pigs that are 14 e for ha. 
the ſows ſpayed ; and for this purpole, toe gelt, ang 
pigged in the ſpring are the beſt. Moiſt . "os 
grounds are good for ſwine, for they eat the 0 
many of the plants that grow there; and the bg : 
0 
and make their fleſh much better 888 5 * weh, 
entirely in the ſtye. Mortimer's Huſbandr een 
Mr. Voung obſerves, that hogs may de with 1. 155 | 
with great advantage to the farmer, in clover-f« * 


. g fields. 
that lucerne 18 ſuperior to clover for this ever wp 
b yz an 


but that burnet ; 

[5 rnet 18 very 

In winter they may be well maintained with en 
. 


parſnips, beets, and potatoes. The dairy ſhould be appro- 
t appears, from other experiments of this hey 
fattening quality of ſeveral ſorts of food for fri th 
3 alone is a cheaper food than peas alone; 2 

oiled carrots are much the moſt profitable; that * . 
wheat is more profitable than peas ; that ſeveral kinds 


quarters of 3 Jear old 


L 
, e 
meal of any one, or various kinds of grain, is better 


and more profitable than the whole grain mixed or atone. 
__ * peas 25 barley are much ſweeter food than bean 
e keeping of hegs in any city or market town ig u. 
dictable as a public N : ; es, 
The dung of hogs is one of the richeſt manures we r 
acquainred with. See Duc. | 


take care to fave it by well paving the ſtyes, and in. 
creaſe the quantity by throwing in bean-ſtaiks, ſtubble 
and many other things of a like kind ; and, by 12 
management of this kind, many farmers have procurcd 
fifty or ſixty load of excellent manure a year out cf: 
ſmall ſtye. The very belt way of uſing this dung is ty 
mix it with horſe-dung ; and, for this reaſon, it is be 
to have the ſtye near the ſtable, that the two cleanſing 


They have, in many parts of Staffordſhire, a poor, light, 


to their advantage, for reaping. But when the peas ar 


will fatten, ſuffering them to live at large, and remain 
there day and night; and, in conſequence of this, the 
land will produce good crops of hay for ſeveral years it 
terwards, or, if too poor for that, it will, at the woll, 
raiſe graſs enough to make it a good paſture- ground. 


the order of fer, in the clais of mammalia. The ch. 


are two in number and diſtant, and that the lower are 
two and Jeſs diſtant; the canine teeth are two on both 
fides, and recumbent. Of this genus there are three 
ſpecies, viz. the European or common hedre-hay, the 
American hedge-hog without ears, and the Malacca heaj:* 
hog or porcupine with pendulous ears. 2 

The head and ſnout of the European hedge-hog reſemble 
thoſe of a hog, but the noſtrils and extremity of the 


and bordered on each {ide with 3 
looſe flap; the ears are broad and like thoſe of the mouſe 
kind, and its eyes are ſmall and prominent; its legs 5 
ſemble thoſe of the dog, and each foot has five toes, = 
armed with ſharp claws ; of theſe the inner is {hot 


than the reſt ; the upper part of the face, the ſides, an 

: wi coarſe hair, reſemdling 
colour; the back wit 
with a black bar 


through their middle; the tail is an inch long, un 1 
length from the noſe to the tail is ten inches. M07 © 
uadrupeds, Ne 19. ; 
The hedge-hog is a nocturnal aniwal, kee 
the day, and in the night fearching for food. 
rally reſides in ſmall thickets, in hedges, or 
covered with buſhes; its food is roots, 1 fic 
and infects; and it is unjuſtly reproached "mo 5 
cows and hurting their adders, which is imp 
account of the ſmallneſs of its mouth. 
mild and patient ànim 
proſpect of injury rolls itſelf into the form. © 
which ſtate it is ſaid to lie torpid during . 
then invulnerable. Pennant. 


briſtles, of a yellowiſh cinereous 


H O R 


Gee ECHINODERMA, CENTRONIA, and 


| Hehe. o Gy ſea. 


de URcHIN. | a 
Hoc“ fennel, in Botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 


; otaniſts peucedanum. See Hors FENNEL. 
pant, e wee of a Aittinet genus of plants, called 
b adden ſpondias. See PLUM. 

dend. the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, of the 
Hoca nia claſs, called by Linnæus Brerhaavia., 
_ -acters are theſe : the flower hath one bell-thaped 
gn which is pentangular, and entire; it hath in ſome 
5 one, in others, two ſhort ſtamina; the germen 
Cruated below the receptacle, and becomes a fingle 
or ne ſeed, having no cover. According to Miller 
denn are four ſpecies, natives of warm climates; but 
Linneus reckons fix. | . 5 
This plant 15 nearly allied to the valerians, 
Hog er, among Hunters, 
Gee HUNTING: TS . | 
Hoc, on board of a Ship, is a ſort of flat ferubbing broom, 
formed by incloſing a number of ſhort twigs of birch or 
ach wood, between two pieces of plank faſtened toge- 
iber, and cutting off the ends of the twigs, and ſerving 
to ſcrape the filth from a ſhip's bottom, under water, 
particularly in the act of BooT-topping. For this pur- 
poſe they fit to this broom a long ſtaff, with two ropes; 
one of which is uſed to thruſt the hog under the ſhip's 
bottom, and the other to guide and pull it up again, cloſe 
to the planks. This buſineſs is commonly performed in 
the ſhip's boat, which is confined as cloſe as poſſible to 
the veſſel's fide during the operation, and ſhifted from 
one part of the fide to another, till the whole is com- 
pleted, Marine Dict. | 8 | 
HIGGET, or HoGREL, is a young boar of the ſecond 


year. © | | | 

HOGENHINE, HoGENHEYNE, or rather AGENHINE, 
g. d. own ſervant. See THIRD night awn hind. 

HOG, in the Eaſtern Churches, as at Cairo, is an under 
attendant on the moſque, who is the reader under the 
ſhetk, _ | 

HOGOFE, properly HauT-GourT, a meſs in cookery, ſo 
denominated from its high ſavour, or reliſh. _ 

HOGSHEAD, a meaſure, or veſſel, of wine or oil; con- 
taining the fourth part of a tun, or fixty-three gallons. 
Two of theſe hog heads make a pipe or butt. See MEA“ 
SURE, | | | 
The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a 
big head allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and 
twenty-two pounds, caſk and liquor. = 

HOIST, in Sea Language, denotes the perpendicular height | 
of a flag or enſign, as oppoſed to the fly, which ſigni- 
hes its breadth from the ſtaff to the outer edge. 

HODTING fignifies the operation of drawing up any body 
by the aſſiſtance of one or more tackles. Hoiſling is 
never applied to the aCt of pulling up any body, by the 
help of a ſingle block, except in the exerciſe of extend- 
ing the fails, by drawing them upwards along the maſts 
or ſtays, to which it is invariably applied. Mar. Dict. 

HOITLALLOTL, in Ornithology, the name of an Ameri- | 

| can bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by him 
avis longa, It is very remarkable for the ſwiftneſs of its 

running, and is of a very long ſhape, having alſo a long 
tail; its beak is alſo very long, black above, and grey 
underneath ; its tail is green, and has all the ſplendor 

and beauty of the peacock's; its whole body is of a 

whitiſh yellow, and near the tail of a blackiſh yellow ; 

but the ſhoulders are black, with white ſpots; it does 


K high, nor very well, but runs ſo ſwiftly as is 
5 res to be conceived. It is but an ill-taſted bird. | 
IZILOTXITL, in Botany, a name by which ſome 
—_ have called the tree which affords the balſam of 
MOITZITZII, | 


«64 Ly in Ornithology, the name by which ſome 
uthors have called the guainumbi, or HUMMING=b!rd, 
the ſmalleſt of all birds. | 5 
A e, in Ornithology, the name of a beautiful 
ee bird, deſcribed by N ieremberg. The Iadians 
n eſteem this bird, and uſe its feathers in or- 
1 in their images. It is not lawful to kill it, only 
dub eit of its feathers, and then turn it looſe; and 


th En 
; Ae do but the principal perſon of the place. 


nandez, is the i 


a i ns Bo 
ing hol: re on trees, making a confuſed hiſ- 
Mok. Day. 3! breed in the holes of trees. 5 
e Gt or Hock-Turzspar, in our 
Want) the ſeco ( | — Martis, quem quindenam paſche 
eltival Se uelday after Laſter week; a ſolemn 
ot the great {1 155 many ages in England, in memory 
helred, th 1 1 of the Danes in the time of king 
5 i 6 ey laving been, in that reign, almoſt all de- 
A lat principal in the different parts of the kingdom, 


a wild boar of three years old. 


getting their feathers, according to Her- | 
nviting them to ſome boiled Indian wheat, 


Ho EL 


ſome counties, and the women bear the principal ſway in 
it, ſtopping all paſſengers with ropes and chains, and ex- 
acting ſome ſmall matter from them to make merry with. 
This day was very remarkable in former times, inſomuch 
as to be uſed on the ſame footing with Michaelmas, for 
a general term or time of account. We lind leaſes with- 
out date reſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni ter- 
ms, ſcil. ad le hoke-day, & ad fe/tum ſan#ti Michaelis. 
In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is 
yearly an allowance, pro mulieribus hockontibuss of ſome 
manors of their's in Hampſhire ; where the men hock the 
women on Mondays, and the women hock them on 
Tueſdays. The meaning of it is, that, on that day, the 
women in merriment ſtopped the way with ropes, and 
pulled paſſengers to them, deſiring ſomething to be laid 
out for pious uſes. | 
HoKE-Day money, or Hoxe-TUuEsDAY money, a tribute 
anciently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and 
bondmen leave to celebrate hock-day, or hofe-day, in me- 
mory of the expulſion of the domineering Danes. | 
HOLCE, Own, a word uſed, by ſome of the Greek au- 
thors, as the name of a dram weight; and by others, as 
Dioſcorides, &c. to ſignify a weight in general. 
HOLCUS, the name by which the ancients called the com- 
mon gramen ſecalinum, or rye-graſs, commonly called 
by us barley-graſs, or wild baſtard barley; a low graſs, 
with a large bearded ear, growing under old walls. 
Hol cus, in the Linnzan fyſtem of Botany. See Indian 
M1LLET. | | | 
HOLD, in the Manege. See RETAIN, | 
HOLD of @ ſbip, the loweſt part of the ſhip, including all 
that part of her inſide lying between the floor and the 
lower deck, through her whole length. See Tab. Ship. 
Nr. Z. lit. G. fg. 2. u. 116. | 
The Hold is the ſtore- room in a merchant ſkip, or the 
place wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more 
cumberſome, are {towed : the reſt are diſpoſed between 
the two decks; at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which have their 
holds very ſhallow, and the ſpace between the decks very 
high. 1 | 
The Held contains the ballaſt, proviſions, and ſtores, of 
a ſhip of war. The ſeveral ſtore- rooms are ſeparated by 
bulk-heads, and are denominated according to the ſeve— 
ral articles they contain, the ſall-room, the bread-room, 
the fiſh-room, the ſpirit-room, &c. 
To find the burden of a ſhip, the Y is to be meaſured, 
HoL DD, in Sca Language, is underſtood to ſignify a particu- 
lar ſituation with regard to the ſhore, by which ſhe is en- 
abled to keep within a ſufficient diſtance, to facilitate her 
courſe, or anſwer ſome other important object. Keep -@ 
good held of the land, implies to keep near, or in ſight of 
the land. 55 . 
Hol. p, after, denotes that part of the b:/4 which lies abaſt 
the main-maſt. _ Shs | 
HoLD, yore, is that part of the Held which is ſituated in 
the fore-part of the ſhip, or before the main hatchway. 
Hol. D its ewn, at Sea. A ſhip is ſaid to hold its own, that 
keeps its courſe right forward, = 
HoLD, te rummage the, at Sca, is to remove and clear the 
goods and things therein. 
Hol p, predy the, in the Sa- Language. See PRE Dx. 
Hol D, 10 trim the, See TRIMu. Es 


Hor p, flowing the, a ſea-phraſe for taking goods into the 


Hold. See STOWAGE. - | 
Hop, in Muſic, is a mark, like an arch, with a point in 
the middle of it, placed over ſome fingle notes, which 
has been uſed to ſignify that ſuch note is to be made 
longer than ordinary; but it now more commonly de- 
notes that the ſong ends there, and is only uſed when 
the ſong ends with a repetition of the firit ſtrain, or 
parrot it | 5 | 
HOLDE, in our Old Law-B:oks, is uſed for the baili of 
a city or town; and ſometimes for a general. 3 5 
HOLD-FAST, an iron hook, in ſhape of the letter 8, 
fixed in a wall, to retain and ſupport it. „ 
This term alſo denotes a tool uſed by joiners, &c. which 
goes through their benches, to hold fail ſuch work as 
cannot be finiſhed by being held in the hand. 
HOLDING on, in Sea Language, is the act of pulling back 
the hind-part of any cable, or other rope, which 1s 
heaved round by the capſtan or windlaſs, or drawn in by 
the purchaſe of a tackle. As there are only a few turns 
of any rope upon the barrel of the capſtan or windlats, 
when it is employed in heaving, an equal quantity of the 
rope will neceffarily come off from the capſtan at the 
ſame time z and this is accordingly pulled back as ftrongly 
as poſſible, to prevent it from ſurging or jerking round 
the barrel, by being held too looſely ; fo that ho/ding on 
denotes the act of retaining any quantity of rope, ac- 
quired by the effort of a capſtan, windlaſs, or tackle, as 
theſe are employed in hoiſting as well as in heaving. 


Mar. Dict. 


| *IOYeq i 
L. II. N ba women. This is {till kept up in 


Hor DIN d water ſignifies the operation of ſtopping a boat 
11 X in 


claiming under or by colluſion with ſuch tenant, ſhall ] 
atte 


HOLE, in Anatomy, denotes ſuch a cavity of a bone as pe- 


HoLt, Black, at Calcutta, denotes a place of confinement, 


account of what happened, till they were releaſed at fix 


Hol LAx p, Alcmaer, is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears ex - 


HOLLI, the Indian name for what the Spaniards call u/!: ; 
2 reſinous liquor, which flows ſpontaneouſly from the | 


HOLLOA, in Sea Language, is an exclamation of anſwer 
do any perſon who calls to another to aſk ſome queſtion, | 


HOLLOW, in Architecture, a concave moulding, about a 


HOL 


in her courſe, by Holding the oars in the water, and bear- } Hot.Low tower, in Fort i fcation, is a round: 


ing the blade or flat part ſtrongly againſt the current 
made along-fide, by her paſſing ſwiftly through the 
water, 

OL DING over a term, &c. in Law. By 4 Geo. II. cap. 
28. in caſe any tenant for life or years, or other perſon 


wilfully Hold over after the determination of the term, 
and demand made in writing for recovering the poſlel- | 
lion of the premiſes, by him to whom the remainder or | 
reverſion ſhall belong; ſuch perſon, ſo Holding over, ſhall 
pay for the time he continues at the rate of double the 
yearly value of the lands ſo detained. See EJEcT- 
MENT. 


1 


netrates from one ſide to the other. 


eighteen feet by eighteen feet, containing three hundred 
and twenty-four ſquare feet, in which a hundred and 
forty-ſix perſons were ſhut up by order of the viceroy 
ſo that there was a ſquare for each perſon of twenty-ſix 
inches and a half by twelve inches, which was juſt ſuf- 
ficient to hold them, without preſſing violently upon 
each other. To this dungeon there was only one ſmall 
grated window; and the weather being oy ſultry, the 
air within could neither circulate nor be changed. In 
leſs than an hour after their being incloſed, many of the 
unhappy people were ſeized with extreme difficulty of 
breathing, ſeveral were delirious, and the place was filled 
with incoherent ravings, and exclamations of diſtreſs ; 
the cry of water / water / was predominant. This was 
handed to them by the centinels, but had no effect in al- 
laying their thirſt. In leſs than four hours, many were 
ſuffocated, or died in violent deliriums. In an hour 


more, the ſurvivors, except a few at the grate, were to | 


the higheſt degree phrenitic and outrageous. At length 
thoſe at the grate became ſo inſenſible, that we have no 


o'clock next morning, having been confined from ſeven 
the preceding evening. Such were the effects of animal 


effluvia in a cloſe and unventilated place, in the ſpace of | 


eleven hours, that out of a hundred and forty-ſix per- 
ſons, no more than twenty-three came out alive, and 


_ thoſe in a high putrid fever, of which, however, by freſh 


air, &c. they gradually recovered. 


by the people of ſome parts of England to the turbot in 
general; but in other parts only to the larger fiſhes of that 
ſpecies. See HirpoGLoOsSUS. | IF 
HOLLAND, in Linen-Drapery, a fine, white, even, cloſe 
kind of linen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, &c. 
It is principally wrought in the provinces of Holland, 


Friſeland, and other parts of the United Provinces; | 


whence the appellation. 


The principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, | 


_ whither it is ſent from moſt other parts, as ſoon as wove, 
there to be whitened in the enſuing ſpring. Cs 

That manufactured in Friſeland is the moſt eſteemed, 

and called Friſe Holland. It is the ſtrongeſt and the beſt 


coloured of any of that fineneſs: it is never calendered, 


nor thickened, as the reſt; but it is imported juſt as it 


comes from the whitſter: it is diſtinguiſhed by its being 


yard quarter and half wide; which is half a quarter | 
more than thoſe commonly called Friſe Ho/lands, which 


· 


are not right. 


except true Friſe. It is juſt yard wide. 


ceeding well. It is about yard quarter and half wide. 


tree Holguaghuytl, or chilli. It is often mixed with cho- 
colate in the making, in the proportion of one fourth 
part; it gives the chocolate in this caſe no very diſagree- 
able flavour; and becomes a very powerful medicine in 
dyſenteries. It is uſual, however, before the making it, 
to mix the cacao and he/li on an iron plate, and torrify 
them thoroughly together. OD | | 


or to give a particular order. It is alſo the firſt anſwer 
in hailing a ſhip at a diſtance, _ | 


quadrant of a circle, by ſome called a CASEMENT, by 

Others an ABACUS | | 

Hol Low rect, in Botany. See FUMITORY, and Mos- 
CHATELLINA. | | 

Horrow fquare, in Military Language, is a body of foot, 
drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the co- 
lours, drums, and baggage; facing and covered by the 
pikes every way, to oppoſe the horſe. 


HOLIBUT, or Hol vb, in Ichthyology, a name given | 


HoLLow-toothed horſe, in the Ma 
HOLLOW NESS of trees. This 


but only to lop the fide branches; the 


HOLLY, lex, in Botany, a genus of th 


nent empalement of oye leaf, indented in 


7 have four awl-ſhaped ſtamina; the ſemale flowers kae 
their empalements and petals the ſame as the male, bu 


each containing a ſingle hard ſeed. There are three 


tree in the winter, and therefore merits a place inal 


The ſeeds of the holly never come up the firſt year, ant 


eſpecially in dry land; but if the foil is cold or na 


was the occaſion of this; but a cloſer obſervation ha 


_ theſe little animals, and placing traps and 


there, can creep into; and thus the 


| 


HOL 


remainder of two briſures, to joj OF made of x 
len, where the ſmall ſhot are r n io the ai. 


ſo much expoſed to the view of the enem 24) the 


Age. See Suzll. 


, , IS On Utheg. 
chievous diſtemperatures to which _ of the moſi v.. 


oft nit. 
is generally occaſioned by the Lor Pg are ſubject lt 


= - 


. G of them in 
proper manner, and leaving the wet dem in an im. H. 
eſpecially on their heads. 8 4 4 


out in its beginning, the only meth«s : 

off to the quick, Ceorificin the _—— 1 . 
in this caſe, to be cut off Roping, that 8 part; it is, 
off from it. All ſoft woods are liable to op May ry 
after the lopping, particularly the elm and 3 milchiet 
hold of any tree, it grows upon it daily. il * 
ſubſtance of the tree is at length eaten awa the whole 
coat of bark is left. The belt way of e only 
elm, is never to cut off the head or top of the g wa th 
le will yield a bo: 


large quantity, and the body of the tree will th: 

; f U thr 
better for their being often cut off. an Will thrive the 
ber at laſt, NET ee be good tin. 
Theſe tall elms ſometimes grow holly f | 
cauſe, that is, from the e ſome ol Far = 
but the ſtarving condition of its branches wil Ar 


though there be no external mark of it. Dun bn 
hollowneſs always begins at the bottom of the tree 14 
parts of trees are to be cut away to the quick * 
ſame manner as the hollow ones, and the wounds i 


heal in the ſame manner. 


e tetrandria dien 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: they have male, rack 
and hermaphrodite flowers, on different plants, and d. 


ten on the ſame tree; the male flowers have 3 Pertite 


at, 1 four pars; 
they bave but one petal, cut into four ſegments, 2 


have no ſtamina; in the center is placed a roundiſh yer. 
men, which becomes a roundiſh berry with four cel, 
32 including many varieties. 

he common holly grows naturally in woods and fort 
in many parts of England, where it riſes from twenty tn 
thirty feet high, and ſometimes higher. Itis a beautifl | 


plantations of evergreen trees and ſhrubs. Ha) wa 
formerly planted for HEDGEs, and is a very proper flu 
for that purpoſe.- 


lie in the ground as the haws do. The berries then 
ſhould be buried in the ground one year, and then taen 
up and ſowed at Michaelmas upon a bed expoſed onl 
to the morning ſun. In this bed the plants may remall 
two years, and then ſhould be traniplanted in the at 
tumn into beds about fix inches aſunder, where they 
may ſtand two years longer, and then they will be ſtray 
enough to be tranſplanted to the ground in which ir 
are to remain, oe: 
The beſt time for tranſplanting the holly is in autumn 


they may be ſafely tranſplanted in the ſpring. Vile: 


| Holly-hedges are a very beautiful evergreen and (trong 
| es, 5 | fence, but liable to periſh in hard winters It has beet 
_ HoLLanp, gulix, is very white and fine, and is chiefly | 
auſed for ſhirts, being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, | 


ſuppoſed, that the ſeverity of the cold in theſe lealo0s 
ſhewn, that the miſchief is owing to the oy 
which, in very ſevere ſeaſons, when they can ph *. 
thing elſe, ditbark the roots of theſe ſhrubs. * 
thod of preſerving theſe hedges, in ſuch keene . 
to be by clearing away the weeds which 1 * 
n d ratſband 
per places, with a paſte made of butter aud, . 
daubed _ their inſides, and holes made in thelſ 


4 s e aff 
no bigger than what the mice or rats, if there L — 
ver min are . 
by is , ; e bel 
ed, and the miſchief which might attend ratſban 


expoſed, are prevented. See FENCE: 
The berries of Holly are hot and dry, of ws 
expel wind. They are good againlt the g dy 
twelve being taken inwardly, bring wa) dy | 
hlegmatic humours. 10 Eb 
8 DLIME which is made of the bark 
hurtful than that of miſletoe, if taken ind 1 

ing up the inteſtines. Holly beaten A ques o 
drank, is an experienced medicine w_ James 
the belly, as the dyſentery, and the _ ard wool axes 
The timber of holly is the whiteſt of he inlet Ct 
a fine polith, and is thereforc uſed by the 4 
MaARQUETRY. e prefered” 
It is alfo fit for all ſturdy uſes, aud therefare pee uy 
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tal he mill-wright, turner, and engraver. It 

all oben len handles 5 ſtocks for tools, flails, cart- 

er bowls, ſhivers, and pins for blocks; and is ex- 
cellnt for door-bars, & c. wen io he 

Hot 7, knee, a name ſometimes given to the ru/cus, or 


room. 5 
w e, de name by which ſome call the eryngium of 
ns fr writers. See ERYNGO. 
LYHOCK, or Roſe-mallow, Alcea, in Botany, a ge- 
Ho. che monadelphia polyandria claſs. Its characters 
theſe: the flower has a double empalement, of which 
4 rmanent, and cut into fix parts; the inner is 
55 : od lightly cut into five; the flower is compoſed 
1 nee petals, which coaleſce at their baſe, and ſpread 
n eu at the top in the form of a role; in the center is 
* q a round germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical 
fvie, with many. ſtamina joined below to the pentagonal 
cre Pr and ſpread open at the top; the germen after- 


nus of 


| ward becomes a round, depreſſed, articulated capſule, 


having many cells, in each of which is lodged one com- 
rolled kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

We have many varieties of this plant cultivated in our 

gardens, for the beauty of their flowers. They are all 
,opagated ſrom ſeeds, which are to be ſown about the 


middle of April, upon a bed of light carth, and covered | 


with the ſame earth about half an inch deep When the 
plants are come up pretty ſtrong, and have put out fix or 
eight leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into nurſery 
beds at about a foot diſtance from one another. They 
muſt be watered till they have taken root, and will then 
require no farther care for the ſummer, but being kept 
clear of weeds. In October following they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the places wheie they are to remain, 
and ſet in rows of two foot diſtance, and at a foot from 
each other in the rows where they may flower; and 


when it is obſerved which roots produce the fineſt flowers, | 
thoſe ſhould, at the next Michaelmas, be tranſplanted into | 
arden beds, where they will live four or five years; af- 


ter which they grow weak, and ſhould be replaced by 
new ones. When the ſtalks of the plants begin to de- 


cay, they ſhould be cut down cloſe to the ground, othsr- [ 


wiſe they are apt to rot and deſtroy the roots. 


HOLM, HuLmus, fignifies as much as inſula amnica, a| 
civer-1{1and, according to Bede; or a plain, graſſy ground, 


upon the water-ſide, or in the water, according to 
Camden. = e N 

Where any place is called by the name holm, or where 
this ſyllable is joined with any other in the name of a 


place, it ſignifies it to be ſurrounded with waters. As 


the flatholmes, the flepholmes, near Briſtol. If the ſitu- 
ation of the place be not near the water, it may ſignify 


a hilly place; for Holm, in Saxon, alſo ſignifies a hill, | 


or cliff. 


HoLM oat. See Oak. 


HOLOCAUST, *Oxoxavroy, formed from ono, whole, and 


rain, I conſume with fire, a kind of ſacrifice, wherein the 


whole offering is burnt or conſumed by fire; as an ac-| 


knowlegement that God, the creator, preſerver, and lord 


of all, was worthy of all honour and worſhip, and as a| 


token of men's giving themſelves entirely up to him. It 
is called alſo, in Scripture, a burat-offering. 


| fare, a mathematical inſtrument ſerving univerſally for 
the taking of all forts of meafures, both on the earth 

and in the heavens. 

The hotometer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 

nated pantometer, | 

HOLOSCHANOS, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
the great bulruſh, or uncus læbis maximus, common in 

rivers. 

HOLOSERICA v,, a garment entirely of filk, as. the 
name imports, which was not uſed at Rome till the 

time of Heliogabalus. 

HOLOS TEUM, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigy- 
ma claſs; the calyx of which is five-leaved; the corolla 
conſiſts of five petals, and the fruit is a fubcylindric 

lingle-celled capſule, opening at the apex. 

HoLosrEUM, in /chthyo/ogy, a name by which Bellonius, 
and ſome others, call the 0STRACION, a fiſh of the river 
Nile, covered with a hard ſhelly (kin, and approaching 

in its body to a pentangular form. 
HOLOTHURIA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of ſea- 
worms of the order of molluſca, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by a pliable, naked, gibbous 
body, terminated by the anus at one extreme, and fur- 
niſhed at the other with many tentaculæ, encompaſſing 
the mouth. Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies. : 
HOLOTONICOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to ſignify 
an univerſal convulſion or rigor over the whole body. 
HOLQUAHVILT, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
pork have called the tree which produces the Jeſuits 
ark. | > | : 
HOLSOM. A ſhip is ſaid to-be hol/ſom at ſea, when ſhe 
will hull, try, and 1ide well, without rolling or labour- 
ing | | | 
HOLT-waters. Theſe have been found by experience to 
be of admirable efficacy in all ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous 
_ cafes. An account of ſome very remarkable cures per- 
formed by them in theſe caſes, was printed ſeveral years 
ago; and though known to be fact in the place, was diſ- 
believed by almoſt every body beſide. | = 
Mr. Lewis, formerly miniſter of the place, confirms their 
efficacy from his own obſervation ; and obſerves, that they 
are of an attenuating, aſtringent, and drying nature. 


paſſing the proper veſſels; their aſtringency they owe to 
the alum and iron which they contain; and their drying, 
abſorbing, and healing qualities, are probably owing to 
a a quantity of ſulphur, and a fine light ochre, which they 
are impregnated with. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 408. 
HOLYNESS, or HoLiness, ſanctity; the quality which 
conſtitutes or denominates a perſon or thing holy; i. e. 
pure, or exempt from fin. | 
{| HoLyYNEss is alſo uſed in reſpect of perſons and things 
that are ſacred; i. e. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, and 
the uſes of religion. | | | | 
In this ſenſe: we ſay, holy days, holy ordinances, the holy 
Bible, holy Goſpels, holy war, &c. The Roman catho- 
lics call the Inquiſition the holy tribunal z the ſee of 
Rome, the holy fee, & | | 
Holy oil, holy water, &c. See UNcT10N, WATER, &c. 
Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land, and Jeruſa- 


- Sacrifices of this ſort are often mentioned by the hea-| lem the holy city. Princes formerly made a practice of 


chens as well as Jews; particularly by Xenophon, oo 
ropæd. lib. viii. p. 464. ed. Hutchinſ. 1738, who ſpeaks 
of ſacrificing holocauſts of oxen to Jupiter, and of horſes 


do the Sun; and they appear to have been in uſe long be- 
fore the inſtitution of the other Jewiſh ſacrifices by the | 


law of Moſes, See Job i. 5. chap. xlii. 8. Gen. xxii, 


13. Chap. viii. 20. On this account, the Jews, who | 


Would not allow the Gentiles to offer on their altar an 


other facrifices peculiarly enjoined by the law of Moſes, | 


admitted them by the Jewiſh prieſts to offer holocaufts ; 
becauſe theſe were a ſort of ſacrifices prior to the law, 


going to ſignalize their religion in the holy land; who 
| would have manifeſted the more genuine ſpirit of religion 
by ſtaying at home. See CRoISaDE. | 


In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken 
up in holy days, ſaints days, &c. See FEASTS. 


miniſhing the number of holy days. 


Sundays. . | | 
„ nr ont, 
HoLy Thurſday is what we otherwiſe call AscENSION day. 


2 common to all nations. During their ſubjection to | HoL y week is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo Passion- 


the Romans, it was no uncommon thing for thoſe Gen- 
_ to oller ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael at Jeruſalem. 
Vid. Philo, Opera, p. 801. E. Ed. Colon. Allobr. 1613. 
Tertullian. Apolog. § 26. p. 26. ed. Rigalt. 1675. 


week. | | | 

Hol. year is ſometimes uſed for the year of JuBIL EE. 
In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, 
there were two places; the one called the holy, /antum ; 


olpcanfs were deemed by the Jews the moſt excellent of | and the other, which was more retired, the holy of holies, 
Al their ſacrifices. It is faid, that this kind of ſacrifice | ſandtum ſanforum, or the SANCTUARY. 


ws 11 common uſe among the heathens, till Prometheus | The holy was ſeparated from the holy of holies, by a veil. 


introduced the cuſtom of burning only a part, and re- | 


In the latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. 


Hol crab remainder for his own uſe. See SackirIcR.HoLyNESss is alſo a title, or quality, attributed to the 
VGRAPHUM, compoſed of oc, all, and yeagw, | por, as that of majeſty is to kings. 


ih in the Civil Law, ſomething written wholly in 


2. and-writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 
c. worde is chietly uſed i 


itten wholly in the teſtator's own hand. 
Ide Romans did no 


wr 


> tough Valentinian authorized them by a novel, 
here the civil law is in full force. 
poſed of d, all, and nere I mea- 


„ Viey are not uſed w 


HULOMETD ER, com 
6 


n ſpeaking of a TESTAMENT, 


t approve of holographic teſtaments ; 


ſhops; as appears in St. 3 Fottunatus, Nicho- 
las I. Caſſiodore, &c. St. 

of his contemporary biſhops with your beatitude, and your, 
holyneſs. | 

The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo ad- 


ing anointed with he{ oil at their coronation, 9 | 
3 


The firſt of theſe properties they poſſeſs in common with 
all waters which dilute, attenuate, and fit the juices for 


Urban VIII. iſſued out an edict in the year 1643 for di- 
In Scotland they obſerve no {tated holy days, beſides | 


— 


Anciently the ſame title, holyne/s, was given to all bi- 


zregoty compliments ſome 


dreſſed under the title of ho{ync/s, on account of their be- 


adds, that ſome of the kings of England have bad the 
ſame attribute; and that the Orientals have frequently 


_ refuſed it to the pope. 

Hol GuosrT, order of the, is a military order in France; 
the principal in point of dignity in that kingdom. 
It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1569, in memory 
of three great events happening on the fame day; viz. 
his birth, acceſſion to the crown of France, and elec- 
tion to that-of Poland : the order is to conſiſt of a hun- 
dred knights only; who, to be admitted, are to make 
proof of their nobility for three deſcents. 
The king is the grand maſter, or ſovereign, and takes the 


oath as ſuch on his coronation day; whereby he ſo- 
lemnly vows to maintain, for ever, the order of the Holy | 


Ghoſt; and not to ſuffer it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, 
ſo long as it is in his power to hinder it; nor ever to at- 
tempt to alter or diſpenſe with any of rhe irrevocable ſta- 
tutes of the order. | RE 
The knights are all to wear a gold croſs hung about the 
neck by a blue filk ribband, or collar; and the officers 
and commanders are alſo to wear a croſs ſewed on the 
left fide of their cloaks, robes, and other upper garments. 
Before they receive the order of the Holy Gho/?, that of 
St. Michael is conferred, as a neceſſary degree; for 
which reaſon their arms are ſurrounded with a double 
collar. | | | | 
Hol. y Gnosr, croſs of the, in Heraldry, conſiſts of a cir- 


cle in the middle of a croſs, and on it the Holy Ghoſt, in | 


figure of a dove: the four arms are drawn narrow from 
the centre, and widening to the ends, where the return- 
ing lines divide each of them into two ſharp points; 
upon each of which is a pearl. | | 
From the intervals of the circle between the arms iſſue 
four fleurs-de-lis. This is the croſs worn by the 
knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt in France. 
HoLy-RooD day, a feſtival obſcrved by the Roman catho- 
| lies, in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs. 
See CRoss and EXALTATION. 2 | 
Hol v roſe See Rock Rosk, 
Hor. y thi/tle. See Bleſſed "THISTLE. 5 5 
HoLY- WATER ſprinkle, among Hunters, Ggnifies the TAIL 
of a fox. | 8 
HOMAGE, in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, re- 
ſpect, and ſubmiſſion, which a perſon yields his maſter, 
lord, prince, or other ſuperior. | 1 
The word is formed of the Latin homo, man; becauſe 
when the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego devenio 
homo veſter, I become your man: for the fame reaſon ho- 
mage is alſo called manhood; ſo the homage of his tenant, 
and the manhood of his tenant, are the ſame. Coke on 
Littl. fol. 64. | | | 
Homacr, Homacivm, HominiuM, in Law, is an en- 
gagement or promiſe of fidelity; which the vaſlal, or 
tenant, who holds a fee, renders to the lord, when ad- 
mitted thereto. | „5 i a „ 
In the original grants of lands and tenements, by way of 
fee, the lord did not only oblige his tenants to certain 
ſetvices, but alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and 


oath, to be true and loyal to him, as their lord and be- 


nefaCtor. | | | 

This ſubmiſſion, &c. is called homage, the form where- 
of, as appointed by ſtat. 17 Edward II. is in theſe words: 
When a free- man ſhall do homage to his lord, of whom 


he holdeth in chief, he ſhall hold his hands together, be- | 


_ tween the hands of his lord, and ſhall ſay thus: © I be- 
come your man, from this day forth, for my life, for 
“member, and for worldly honour; and ſhall owe you 
« my faith, for the land I hold of you; faving the faith | 
« that I owe unto our ſovereign lord the king, and to 
% mine other lords.“ . 

In this manner the lord of the fee, for which Homage is 
due, takes homage of every tenant, as he comes to the 
land, or fee. Glanvil, indeed, excepts women ; who 
only perform homage by their huſbands ; becauſe homage 


is ſuppoſed to have a more immediate relation to ſervice | 


in war: but Fitzherbert denies this exception. Nat. 
Brev. fol. 157. 5 | 
It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty ; 
and probably for the ſame reaſon as women. Yet do we 
read, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on 
his knees to our kings, at their coronation ; and that the 
biſhop of Man is homager to the carl of Derby. 
Fulbeck reconciles this : by our law, ſays he, a religious 
man may do homage, but may not fay to the lord, Ego 
devenio homo weſter 3 becauſe he has already profeſſed him- 
ſelf to be only God's man; but he may ſay to him, « I 
do unto you homage, and to you ſhall be faithful and 
« loyal.” | 
Homage and FEAL TY, or faith, are two diſtinCt things, 
and diiterent duties. | 
Originally homage was perſormed by the gentlemen, and 
ſealty by the peaſant. Others ſay, that Homage was that 


 HomaGe is alſo uſed for a 


| HOMAGFER, a perſon that does, or is bound to do f. 


HOME, in Sea Language, denotes either the ſituation 0f 


HOMER, Our R, or CHOMER, a 


performed to the lord himſelf, and ſcaltyt e 
or ſteward, ſor his lord. It is added TO » ſeneſc. 
lands for term of life, owes homage, TY 5 © who ol 
Biſhops take the oath of ſealty and lava. lein. 
for the temporalities they hold of him 1 ling, 
mage, or vaſlalage. but Withorr F. 

Ho uA E. liege, a more extenſive kind of omas 

the vaſſal held of the lord, not only for his hs whereby 
his perſon 3 ſo that the lord might uſe Un At ſo 
mankind, whether within or without the kin 15 n 
cepting againſt the king. See LIE GE. out ter 
This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed 
hands Joined on the Goſpels, and one knee on t 
and without ſword, pirdle, or ſpurs, 
diſtinguiſhed from frank homage. 
There are alſo other diſtinctions of 95 
Ho MAC E, plain, or homage of a fee 
fidelity is taken. 5 

HoMAGE of devotion, which is a donation made 4, 

church ; and does not import any duty, or "rr he 

HoMAaGE of peace, which a perſon makes to FIC _ 
a reconcthation, as an aflurance, that ke will no] oe 
diſturb his peace, &c. oe 

HoMAGE, again, is divided into new, or that perſormed 

upon the grant of the fee ; and anrce/?rel, 
Ho MAGE, aunceſircl, is Where a man and hi 
time out of mind, have held their land of 
his anceſtors, by homage. 5 

If fuch lord have received homage, he is bound to accy' 
the tenant againſt all other lords above him, of __ 
manner of ſervice; and if the tenaut has done Nan, 

his lord, and is impleaded, and vouches the lord 1 8 

ranty, the lord is bound to warrant kim; and if the te. 

nant loſe, he fhal} recover in value acainft the Jord h 

much of the lands as he had at the time of the voucks; 

or any time after. 1 


* the 
e ground 
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By which it waz 
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$ anceſtors, 
the lord, aud 


Jury, in a court-baron, becaube 
commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay b:mave to the lord g* 
the fee. See JURY, CoURT-BARON, and Manor, 

HomMaGE is alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particur 
place, or diſtrict, where the ſervices are to be performe,, 


MAGE, to another. | = | | 

HOMAGIO reſpefuando, a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator, 
commanding him to deliver ſeifn of lands to 
that is of full age, 
done. | | | 

HOMACIUNM reddere has been uſed to ſigniſy, to renounce 
homage: as where the tenant or vaſſal made a ſolemn 
declaration of diſavowing his lord, for which there was 
a form preſcribed by the feudatory Jaws. 


+] RY 
e e 1 


notwithſtanding his Y not being 


ſome object, where it retains its full force of action; or 
where it is properly lodged for convenience or ſecurity, 
In the former ſenſe it is applied to the fails, and ſign- 
fies, that their clues or. lower corners are cloſe to the 
blocks upon the yard-arm, immediately beneath them: 
hence, to haul home the top-fail ſheets, is to extend the 
bottom of the top-ſail to the lower yard, by means 0: 
the ſheets. In the latter ſenſe, it uſually refers to the 
ſtowage of the hold; as a caſk, &c. is ſaid to be Pim, 
when it bears againſt and lies cloſe to ſome other objec; 
or to the anchor, which is ſaid to come þome, when 18 
looſens from the ground, by the effort of the cable, and 
approaches the place where the ſhip floatec, at the ngia 
of her moorings. Mar. Dict. „ 
Jewish meaſure, cen, 
taining the tenth part of the EyHA, ec Corus and 
MeAasSURE. _- OO, 2 
HOMESOKEN, or rather HaMSOEK EN; ſometimes a" 
written HamSoKa, and HamscKksa, the 256/23 o 
OU. 
pe 


Hamſokne, hoc &/7 quictus eſſe de amerciamentis ie e, 


' 


1 2427 


teneatis plucita de hujuſmedi tranſgrc}: 91 1 
W. Thorn. 2030. i 
Hence, he who invades that freedom, 15 pie 
frangere homſocnam. 


i? 


4 +* ) 
pelly [ality 
d 


his crime ſeems to amount to what we now, call my 
LARY; Which is a crime of a heinous 3 Pp. 
not only a breach of the king's peace, huts Wade 
that liberty which a man hati in his o hows Fo 
as we commonly ſay, {hou'd be his CatIg, en WW 
ought not to be invaded. Brachen. 19. in. Re 1 
HOME STALL, a manſion-houle, 01 feat, 1 | 
Ruft. il] A Comm 
HOMICIDE, of homo, man, and cad, { #4 7 | 
Law, the killing of a man. 
Homicide is divided into voluntary and ihe of 
HomiciDE, caſual, is either merely cafuat, ot So 1600 
caſual is when a perſon kills another by oy * feof 
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1 fellin a tree. 2 ; 
1 1 red ed mixed, when there is a negligence, or 


ſome other unwarrantable circumſtance, attending the 
Action. See MANSLAUGHTER. 


A 
Houicipk, voluntary, is that which is deliberate, and com- 


mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and is ei- 
her with a precedent malice, or without. The former is 
murder, which is a felonious killing, with malice pre- 
enſe, any perſon in the realm, living under the king's 
-otection. See MURDER. 5 | 
Judge Blackſtone has diſtinguiſhed homzcide into three 
Linds; viz. ju/ifrabley excuſable, and felonious. 
uſtifiable homicide 1s ſuch as is owing to ſome unavoid- 
able neceſſity, without any intention or negligence in the 


perſon that kills, and, therefore, without any ſhadow of | 


blame. Of this kind is the act of a magiſtrate or of- 
cer, who puts a malefactor to death, in obedience to 
the law, and in. the execution of public juſtice. Homi- 
(ach is alſo ju/tifiable for the advancement of public juſ- 
tice; as, whete an officer, in the execution of his office, 


either in a civil or criminal caſe, kills a perſon that aſ- 


faults or refilts him; where an officer, or any private 
perſon, attempts to take a man charged with felony, but 
is relilted, and in the endeavour to take him, kills him 


where officers, in caſe of a riot or rebellious aſſembly, | 


endeavouring to diſperſe the mob, kill them; ſuch ot- 
ficers are jultiſied both by common law, and by the riot 
act, 1 Geo. I. cap. 5. Where priſoners are killed by the 


gaoler or officer, in endeavouring to prevent their eſcape ; | 


where treſpaſſers in foreſts, parks, chaſes, or warrens, 
refuſe to ſurrender to the keepers, they may be ſlain. 
21 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 10. But in 
all theſe caſes there mult be an apparent neceſlity, with- 
out which this kind of homzcrge is not juſtifiable. When 
one champion killed another in battle, ſuch homzcide was 
juſtifiable, and was imputed to the jult judgment of God. 
Moreover, ſuch homicide, as is committed for preventing 


any forcible and atrocious crime, is juſtifiable by the law |. 


of nature, and by the law of England. 24 Hen. VIII. 


cap. 26, Thus if any perſon attempts a robbery or mur- | 
| der, or endeavours to break open a houſe in the night- | 
ume, or to burn it, and ſhould be killed in the attempt, | 

the flayer ſhall be acquitted and diſcharged. This is 


agreeable to the Jewiſh law, Exod. xxii. 2. to the laws 


of Athens, and the Roman law of the Twelve Tables. | 


Ihe Englith law alſo juſtiſies homicide in defence of 
CHASTETY., | | | 


Excufeble homicide is ſuch as the law excuſes from the | 
guilt of felony, though it implies ſome degree of fault | 


and blame. This is either per infortuniam, by miſadven- 
ture, (fee Caſual HomiciDe, above) or ſe defendendo, 


vpon a principle of ſelf-preſervation in a ſudden affray. 


See CYANCE-medley. | 

With regard to this, it is proper to obſerve, that the 
term has been often erroneouſly applied to any manner 
of hemicide by miſadventure 3 whereas by 24 Hen. VIII. 


cap. 5. and our ancient books of law, it is properly ap- 
Pied to ſuch killing as happens in ſelf-defence, on a | 
ludden rencounter. The true critecion between man- 


laughter and chance-mcdle 1 lack 
| and ch <dley, ſays judge Blackſtone, 
ſeems to be this: when both parties re e com- 


ating at the time when the mortal ſtroke is given, the | 
ayer 15 then guilty of MANSLAUGHTER but if the 
per bath not begun to fight, or, having begun, endea- | 


yours to decline any farther ſtruggle, and afterwards, be- 
155 cloſely preſſed by his antagoniſt, kills him, to avoid 
35 own deltruction, this is homicide excuſable upon ſelf- 


aclence ; and, therefore, the law requires, that the per- 5 


*%, who Lills another in his own defence, ſhould have 
5 wk as Y as he conveniently or ſafely can, to avoid 
e webs the aſſault, before he turns upon his aſ- 
Os _ 5 if the perſon afſaulted does not fall upon 
Re. or 5 the affray is over, or when he is run- 
. e is is revenge, and not defence. Theſe 
5 en by 15 excu/able Homicide are ſimilar in their blame 
fo ny | they formerly incurred a forfeiture, 
1 a 1 a | the goods and chattels; according to 
err 10 part of them, by way of fine or WERE- 
1 has . = probably diſpoſed of, as in France, 
Ruta py. a or the benefit of his ſoul. But the de- 
ods a be a paryon, and writ of reſtitution of his 
"hung ont my = ot courſe and right, only paying for 
grant a general ame; and in moſt caſes the judge will 
elnicus bow: .: verdict of acquittal. 

W nd is the act of killing a human creature, 
tee ler Ws cation or excuſe, This is either ſelf-mur- 
LO de ſe) ; or the killing of another man, 


Ahich is divided ; 
3 divi 
Rackſt ded into MANSLAUGHTER and MURDER. 


noh. v. am. book iv. cap. 14. 


Ne formed of Guns, aſſembly, originally 
Vor. II © or converſation; but the word has 


lipnifies p 0 


0 | 
173. 


"ming out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve while 


HOM 


fince been applied to an exhortation, or ſermon, deli- 
vered to the people. | 
The Greek homilia, ſays M. Fleury, ſignifies a familiar 
diſcourſe, like the Latin ſermo; and diſcourſes delivered 
in the church took theſe denominations, to intimate, that 
they were not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and 
flouriſh, like thoſe of profane orators, but familiar and 
uſeful diſcourſes, as 1 a maſter to his diſciples, or a fa- 
ther to his children. | 
All the homilics of the Greek and Latin fathers are com- 
poſed by biſhops. We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and many other learned perſons ; becauſe, 
in the firſt ages, none but biſhops were admitted to 
reach. | | 
he privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till 
toward the fifth century. St. Chryſoſtom was the firſt 
preſbyter that preached ſtatedly. Origen and St. Au- 
guſtine alſo preached, but it was by a peculiar licence, 
or privilege. OI 
Photius diſtinguiſhes homzly from ſermon ; in that the Ho- 
mily was performed in a more familiar manner; the pre- 
late interrogating and talking to the people, and they, in 


their turn, anſwering, and interrogating him; ſo that it 


was properly a converſation; whereas the ſermon was 


delivered with more form, and in the pulpit, aſter the _ 


manner of the orators. 
There are ſeveral fine homlies of the fathers {till extant; 
and, particularly, of St. Chryſoſtom, St. Gregory, &c. 


The practice of compiling homzlzes, which were to be 


committed to memory, and recited by ignorant or indo- 
lent prieſts, commenced towards the cloſe of the eighth 
century; when Charlemagne ordered Paul Deacon and 
Alcuin to form homilies or diſcourſes upon the Goſpels 
and Epiſtles, from the ancient doctors of the church. 


This gave rife to that famous collection, entitled the 


Homiliarium of Charlemagne, and which being followed 
as a model by many productions of the ſame kind, com- 
poſed by private perſons, from a principle of pious zeal, 
contributed much (fays Moſheim) to nouriſh the indo- 
lence, and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthleſs 
clergy. Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 84. Bvo. ed. 1768. 
At the time of the Reformation there were ſeveral of 


theſe homilies compoſed and printed, and ordered to be 


read in ſuch churches as were not provided with a ſuffi- 
ciently learned miniſter, in order to prevent unſound 
doctrine being taught in remote country places. 


HoulLIEs, Clementine, in Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory, are nine- 
teen yhemilies in Greek, publiſhed by Cotelerius, with two 
letters prefixed z one of them writ in the name of Peter, 
the other in the name of Clement, to James biſhop of 
Jeruſalem; in which laſt letter they are entitled Cle- 


ment's Epitome of the Preaching and Travels of Peter. 


According to Le Clerc, theſe Homilies were compoſed by 
an Ebionite in the ſecond century; but Montfaucon ſup- 
poſes that they were forged long after the age of St. 


Athanaſius. Dr. Lardner apprehends, that the Clemen- 
tine Homilies were the original or firſt edition of the Re- 
cognitions; and that they are the ſame with the work 


cenſured by Euſebius under the title of Dialogues of 


Peter and Appion. Credib. of the Goſpel Hiſt. vol. iv. 
p. 809, &c. WE; . 


HOMINE cepto in withernam, a writ for apprehending him 


that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or 


her out of the country; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be re- 


plevied according to law. See WITHERNAM. 


Ho MINE eligendo ad cuſtodiendam peciam ſigilli pro mercato- 


ribus editi, in Law, a writ directed to a corporation for 


appointed for fatutes merchant, when a former is dead 


according to the ſtatute of Acton Burnel. | 85 


HoMINE replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out 
of priſon, when he is confined without commandment 


of the king or his judges, or for any cauſe that is re- 


pleviable. But this writ is now ſeldom uſed ; a writ of 
HABEAS corpus being ſued out on the neceſſary occaſions. 
HOMINICOLZ, ſormed of the Latin homo, hominis, man, 
and colo, I wor/hip, in Antiquity, a name which the 


APOLLINARIANS gave to the orthodox, to denote them 


worſhippers of man. | _ 
As the orthodox maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt was God- 
man, the APOLLINARIANS accuſed them of adoring a 
man, and therefore called them Hominicolæ. 

HOMMOC, in Sca Language, ſignifies a hillock, or ſmall 
eminence of land, reſembling the figure of a cone, and 
appearing on the ſea-coaſt of any country. 

HOMO, Man, in Zcology. See MN. | 

HOMOCENTRIC, compoſed of oyos, /milar, and xevrpcr, 
center, in Aſtronomy, a term of the ſame import with 
CONCENTRIC- 


HOMOCHROA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of PEBBI.ES. 7 
The word is derived from the Greek , /imilar, and 
411 xgua, 


the choice of a new perſon to keep one part of the ſeal 
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HOM H ON 


vba, colour, and expreſſes ſuch pebbles as fre not veined,] The word is compoſed of ; ; 
— all of one Gmple and Gmilar colour. Theſe are bo- reaſon ; q. d. quantities alk; to 24 and Noyes, 
dies compoſed of cryſtalline matter, conſiderably debaſed | if the. ratio of A to B be the fame as of 0 ratu, . 8 
by earth, and this of various kinds in the different ſpe- A is Homologous to C, as B to D; becauſ to P, hers 
cies, but only of one kind in the ſame ſpecies, which is | tude between the antecedents and conſe ſy 8 the 1 
thence always of one colour, and not ſubject to veins. | antecedents, and the two conſequents cv The tw 
Of this genus there are only five known ſpecies; the] tinued geometrical proportion, are [Xu in any c 
white, red, yellow, bluiſh, and greeniſh. All theſe are 'Thus, the baſe of one triangle is ea 
covered with external coats or cruſts, like thoſe of the] of another ſimilar triangle: fo, in Grits va. 
common pebbles. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 510. ſlides oppoſite to equal angles are ſaid to be hy 
HOMODROMUS reis, in Mechanics, a lever, in which | Equiangular, or ſimllar triangles, have th 
the weight is in the middle between the power and ful- | fides proportional, ; : 
crum, or the power in the middle between the weight | All fimilar triangles, rectangles, and polyp : 
and fulcrum. See Tab. Mechanics, Hg. 2. and 3. each other as the ſquares of their homg!; Elon Ne to 
The word homodromnus is derived from dyag, ſame, and | HomoLoGcovs gs, in Logic, are ſuch L * es, 
Jpoog, courſe, becauſe in this ſpecies of lever the weight | but are of different natures. Theſe einc nl 
and power move in the ſame direction; as in the HETE= | we otherwiſe call eguivocal and homonymeus ng Vit 
RODROMUS they move in contrary directions. HOMONOPAGIA, a word uſed by ſome medi D 
HOMOEOTELEUTON, Ouzoreacuroy, a figure in Rheto- | thors for the HEA D-ach. duell ty 


ric, whereby ſeveral verbs in a ſentence are made to end | HOMONYMLA, in Logic, an EQUIVOCATION, See Ho 


ermz. : 
o the bale 


les, the 
Mologey x, 


r homology 
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alike : as, eos deduct, evechi quam deſeri malui. Or, ut vi-“ MONYMON, &c. | 
vis invidioſe, delinquis ſtudioſe, loqueris odioſe. | HOMONYMON, "Ow6wpoy, compoſed of bus, foils, 1. 


HOMOGENEOUS, or HoMoGENEAL, compoſed of the the Ionic owua, for c, name, in Logic, 
Greek 6uor, like, and yevog, kind, is a term applied to va- | has different meanings, or which is uſed to 
rious ſubjects, to denote, that they conſiſt of ſimilar parts, | of different nature and quality, 
or of parts of the ſame nature and kind: in contradi- | Homonyma are the ſame with what are otherwiſ. call 


a word which 
expreſs things 


ſtinction to heterogeneous, where the parts are of dif- | poly/ema, ſyu9nyma, and eiii vocals. 
ferent natures, &c. | ON Ht: Y HOMOOUSANS, Ho movs1ans, HoMovusaxiaxyr 
Natural bodies are generally compoſed of homogencous | Homous1As'rs, formed of dhv, or 00801, ſignif _ 
parts, as a diamond, a metal, & . Artificial bodies, on | | of the ſame ſubſtance, are names which the An 
the contrary, are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, or | ciently gave to the orthodox, becauſe they held that G5 
parts of different qualities; as a building, of ſtone, wood, the Son is Vomoonſios, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Father 

py: 25 | | | Hunneric, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian ob 
 HomMoGENEAL /ight, is that whoſe rays are all of one and | liſhed a reſcript, directed to all the Hamosuſſan bſtup 
the ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibi- | See PERSON, &c. | : 
lity. See LICHT. 3 | HOMOOUSIOS, *Owozowg, among Divine, a being © 
HomoGENEAL zumbers and plants, are thoſe of the ſame | the ſame ſubſtance or eſſence with another, 
kind and nature. | ' | The divinity of Chriſt having been denied by the Ehio- 
HomoGENEAL ſurds, are ſuch as have one common radical] nites and Cerinthians in the firſt century, by the Thee 


—— 
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hon ; as 1/29, and . See Sund. dotians in the ſecond, by the Artemonians at the bein. 
HOMOGENEUM comparationis, in Algebra, the known | ning of the third, and by the Samoſatenians, or Paul. 
quantity in an EQUATION ; called alſo ab/olute number. | ans, towards the cloſe of the ſame, a council was aſen- 


It is called homogeneum comparationis, of compariſon, to | bled at Antioch in 269, wherein Paulus Samoſatcnus 
diſtinguiſh it from the other terms; which, though Ho- head of this laſt ſect, and biſhop of Antioch, was con- 
mogeneous as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame | demned and depoſed, and a decree publiſhed, as ſon: 
degree of power, are not the quantities to which things have ſaid, wherein Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of Got, 
are here compared or referred. | and ouozoiog, i. e conſuliſtantial with the Father, 
HOMOGR AMMI, *Owoygauuer, among the Ancients, an It has been urged by ſeveral ancient writers of the fourth 
appellation given to the athletæ who drew the ſame letter, | century, viz. Athanaſius, Hilary of PoiCtiers, and Bal, 
and on that account were to engage together; for when | that the council of Antioch rejected the word du 
any number of athletæ were to enter the liſts, in order | or conſub/tantial, as improper : and if we conſider that 
to determine with whom every one ſhould contend, they | Euſebius, who has been called an Arian, ſpeaks of Ma. 
_ threw into an urn a number of letters equal to that of [| chion, who directed and governed at this council, 282 
the athletæ, but ſo that there were always two letters of man of uncommon ſoundneſs in the faith of Chriſt, we 
a a ſort, as two 458, or two bs. Aſter theſe had been | may preſume that the term was not introduced in this 
ſhaken together, the athletæ drew them out, and thoſe | council. The council of Nice, however, aſſembled iu 
who got the ſame letter were to fight each other, | 325, expreſsly eſtabliſhed the Homoou/an doctrine. Many 
HOMOIOCATALECTON, *Owooralaanuley, in Rhetoric, a | learned writers have taken pains to vindicate the ortho- 
figure wherein the different parts of a ſentence have the | doxy of the council of Antioch, and to ſhew that both 
ſame termination. „ | theſe councils held the ſame doctrine. See ARIANS 
Homoiocatalecton is uſed as a genus to denote ſimilar ter- | HOMOPHAGI. See Omoynaci. „ 
minations and words; and Hhomoioptoton and homoioteleuton | HOMOPHONOUS, in Mie, is ſaid of two or more 
are made its ſpecies. 17 5 | ; chords, ſtrings, or voices, that are of the fame pitch or 
 HOMOIOMERICAL principles, of ouoios, /imilar, and wepn, tune, or at uniſon. 9 3 
part, a peculiar kind of principle, ſuppoſed by Anaxa- HOM ORIUS, in /AZ7ythology, is an epithet given to lern, 
goras in all mixed bodies; being determinate numbers by the Greeks, anſwering to Terminalis among tne Ho- 
of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they came to be | mans. Polyb. Hiſt. lib. it oh 
parts, e. gr. of an animal body, would there make ſuch | HOMOTONOS, in Medicine, an epithet made the _ 
| maſſes and combinations as their nature required ; viz. | teriſtic of a certain kind of fevers, which continue 
the ſanguinary particles would then meet together, and | the beginning to the end in one equablc and unicorn 
make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the | tenor, without exacerbation or relaxation. | 
oſſeous ones bones, the carneous fleſh, &c. See PRIN- | HOMUNCIONALES, an appellation given by tte 8, 
I nn r | Is te the orthodox, who ſaid there were tuo natuteb e 
HOMOIOPTOTON, *Owaunlutov, a figure in Rhetoric, | ſubſtances in Chriſt. _ | Th 
whereby the ſeveral parts of a ſentence end with the | HOMUNCIONISTS, HoMuNC1oNISTZ, forme 1100 
ſame caſe, or tenſe of a like ſound; e. gr. mæœrentes, muncio, a diminutive of homo, a man, d. d. i wy in 
flentes, lachrymantes, & miſerantes. Iſocrates is particu- of heretics, the followers of Photinus, and tron 
larly celebrated for this figure. Some of the beſt ora-| alſo called PHOTINIANsS. eng 
tors have induſtriouſly avoided this figure, becauſe it has | They had this appellation, becauſe of their _ _ 
too much the appearance of art. two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that ! 
HOMOLINON, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs | only mere man. | e 
crude flax, and by others for a coarſe ſort of flaxen li- HOM UNCIONITES, Ho MuuNcLON IT, N Nt 
nen, made of the rough threads unwhitened, which was ancient herctics, whoſe diſtinguiſhed dan F 5 Fa 
uſed by the ancients for towels to rub people after bathing. | the image of God was impreſſed on the bo ty 
HOMOLOGATION, in the Civil Law, the act of con-] the ſoul or mind of man. 
firming or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by | HOND-HABEND. See HanD-HABEND: 
ublication, repetition, or recognition thereof. HONE, a fine fort of w HE T-/tone, uſed ſor a 
he word comes from the Greek oyuonoyia, conſent, aſſent, | penknives, &c. This is the cos 1994-8 
formed of ouog, /imilis, like, and Noos, of Aoyew, dicere, | with ſmall gritty particles. Sec Out en, 
33080 q. d. to ſay wy” thing, to conſent, agree. It is of a yellowiſh colour, and is wy 1 5 
HO OLOGOUS, in Geometry, is applied to the correſ- ouſly, ſuppoſed to be bolly-wood petr'n 
. . . . 2 2 57 water fo 
pondent ſides of ſimilar figures, which are ſaid to be Ho- into ſtone, by lying in a petrifying 
mologous, or in proportion to each other. | ſeaſon, 


ſetting 73207 
Linnæds 


0 


e ſaid to be ſome in Oxforilſhire, 
petrify in a very ſhort time. 


* 


Ot theſe wa 


't will thus | | 
1 led of, or RoxE-payement, is one of the tools 


in the jon of grinding ſpccula for teleſcopes. 
7 an of pieces of the Fneſ blue hone or whet- 
any hich are nearly of the ſame breadth and thick- 
55 TY which, when wetted, appear moſt even and 
WY in- their colour and grain. Theſe pieces are to 
| are bits L 

0 N the convex marble, to which they are 
7 i plied, with emery or fine ſand, they are to be 
5 Wes upon this thick round piece of marble in a 
kind of pavement, leaving a ſpace of a ſmall ſtraw's 
breadth between each, and placing their grain in an al- 
ternate direction. Mr. Mudge, inſtead of marble, uſes 
metal made of lead and tin, on which the Hues are to be 
| {> diſpoſed, that the lines between them may run trait 
from one fide to the other; and by this diſpoſition, the 
teeth of a fine ſaw, moved along each of the diviſions, 
will clear away the cement which riſes between the 
ſtones. This bed of Jones ſhould be at leaſt a fourth part 


may or may not, at the pleaſure of the workman, be 


he henes are cemented down, and the joints cleared by 


Calle the ſaw, the tool mult be fixed in the lathe, and turned | 


as exactly true to the gage as poſſible. By this inſtru- 
ler ment the ſpherical figure of the ſpeculum is completed, 
mifpiz and its ſurface is rendered fit for the poliſher. See 74b. 
ans an- II. Optics, fig. 30. Smith's Optics, book in. chap. ii. 


at (oo art. 70. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 307. See 
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Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia /iliculoſa claſs. Its 
characters are theſe: the flower has four petals placed 
in form of a croſs, which are entire; and it has fix awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, four of which are the length of the em- 
palement, the other two ſhorter ; it has an oblong oval 
germen, which becomes an erect, plain, compreſſed, el- 
lipticat pod, fitting upon a ſmall-foot-italk, terminated 
by the ſtyle, having two cells opening with two valves 
which are parallel, incloſing ſeveral compreſſed kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, which are bordered, fitting in the middle 
of the pod. Miller enumeratcs four ſpecies, and Lin- 


næu 0. 
fourth s only two 


* little culture, but love a ſhady ſituation. 
hy This plant is famous in ſome parts of the kingdom for | 


its medicinal virtues, though it has not the fortune to be 
received in the ſhops. The people in the northern coun- 
7 tries dry the whole plant in an oven, and give as much 
1 cn as will lie on a ſhilling for a doſe, twice a day, in bæ- 
K u morrhages of all kinds, particularly in the too abundant 
Manf 
ortho- 
it both 


NS, 


F Mal. 
l as 3 


ham informs us, make an ointment of it, which they uſe 
externally, and pretend it cures dyſenteries. cd 
| HONEY, el, is a ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the 


in the cells of the combs. 


lormer writers had no diſtinct knowlege of the ſeveral 
parts of the flowers which furniſhed theſe induſtrious in- 
letts with two ſuch different ſubſtances. It is now 
known, that the honey is procured from thoſe parts of the 
flowers which were firſt diſcovered by Linnęæus, and to 


eücles or glands fituated near the baſis of every petal, 
and continually ſecreting a nectareous or melleous juice. 
ls not yet aſcertained from what part of the flower or 
Pant the bees collect the wax: ſome have ſuppoſed that 


lowers; but Mr. Polhill, an ingenious friend of the 
editor, of whoſe extenſive and accurate acquaintance 
"_ the oeconomy of bees he has availed himtelf in ar- 
15000 bertuning to this ſubject, aſſures him, that this 1s 
Ng ae caſe ; and that it is ſtill undiſcovered from whence 
e procure the wax. 

ds ons upon this part of the flower, and ſucks 
— er honey. or a juice of that nature, which will 
e e 505 under her management. She receives this | 
© uni 2 and carries it home to the hive, where 
were befo 3 herſelf, by emptying it into the cells which 
eri 3 Prepared to receive it. The bee does not 
"ant, e ene), in collecting it from the flowers, into 
| dy means of her trunk, as many have ſuppoſed 


lor th; 


mail 1 trunk ſerves only to collect the ſweet juice, in 


drops, from the nectaria of flowers. When the 


HONESTY, S4TTIN-flower, or Moon-wort, lunaria, in 


Theſe plants grow in almoſt any kind of ſoil, require | 


flowing of the menſes, and with great ſucceſs. The | 
Welch, among whom it is not uncommon, Dr. Need- | 


tels furniſhed by the farina contained in the apices of the | 


4 


and, having ground one fide of | 


4 


N 
L 


| 


larger than the metal which is to be ground upon it. 
The ſurface of the metal, upon which it is to be cemented, 


turned of a convexity ſuitable to the gage. As ſoon as | 


b, os lions wort, in Botany, a ſpecies of /iſon. See Baſtard | 


uur from the flowers of different plants, and depoſited | 


It has been long known, that the bees collect their Honey 
as well as their wax from the flowers: of plants; but | 


which he has given the name of nc2aria: theſe are certain | 


trunk | ; 11 
is thus loaded wich the juice or 4c, it depoſits | 


HON 


it on the tongue, which is exerted for that purpoſe, and 
being drawn back into the mouth, conveys it into the 
cefophagus. The cefophagus of the bee is a long and 
ſlender canal, paſſing from the mouth into the thorax j 
towards its termination in that part, it is diſtended into 
a ſort of bag, which forms the firft tomach of the bee, 
Maraldi ſuppoſed the receptacle of the honey to be a 
bag, cloſed at the lower end, and only deſtined to re- 
ceive the honey, and diſgorge it again upon occaſion ; 
but Swammerdam, on a more accurate diſſection of 
this inſect, found it to be a real ſtomach, opening into 
another or ſecond ventricle. The firſt ſtomach, when 
empty, 1s no more than a white filament, which, being 
hollow, is capable of receiving the honey; and, when 
received, it becomes ſwelled and diſtended in propor- 
tion to the quantity it contains, and is very narrow at 
its lower part, where it is joined to the ſecend ſtomach. 
This is a ſort of white tranſparent bladder, and is uſually 
much diſtended, and ſo covered with large and broad 
circular muſcles, that it ſeems to reſemble a tub with 
many hoops. This ſtomach becomes again very ſlender 
and narrow at its lower end, where it is joined to the 
inteſtines. The ſecond ſtomach and the inteſtines of the 


bee are often found to contain a great quantity of the 


farina; but the firſt ſtomach contains only Honey, 
and is ſeen, by diſſection, to be furniſhed with all the 
organs of contraction and diſtenſion, which are neceſſary 
for throwing out its contents. When the / oncy has un- 


dergone a kind of concoCtion in the ſtomach, and is be- 


come much thicker than in its undigeſted ſtate, (though 
the gentleman already referrcd to apprehends, that it un- 
dergoes no kind of change in the ſtomach of the bee) it is 
diſgorged again through the mouth, and not, as Swam- 
merdam erroneouſly imagined, through a ſmall orifice In 
the end of the trunk. The proceſs of this operation 
may be caſily diſcovered in glaſs hives, where the cells 
reach to the glaſs, and have only four ſides of wax, the 
glaſs ſerving for the other two ſides. | 

'The bee, that comes loaded to the cell, thruſts its head 
very deep into it, and diſcharges the honey from its ſto- 
mach in a very little time, and ſeemingly with very little 
trouble, by the mouth. One bee ſucceeds another, till 
the whole cell is filled. In this work, it has been often 


obſerved, that what appears to be the laſt quantity of honey 


diſgorged into the cell is always of a different appearance 
from the reſt: this is of the nature of a cream, and is 
always much thicker than the reſt of the honey, which 
appears of one colour and conſiſtence; it ſeems to be 
very uſeful in the ceconomy of the work, ſerving at once 
to keep the honey moiſt, and to prevent its running out 
by any accident, Though this cream or cruſt appears 


to be the laſt voided quantity, it is not ſo in reality, for 


it ſeems to have been gathered together from the firſt , 
and every freſh quantity of honey is added under, not 
upon its ſurface. To this purpoſe it is always obſerved, 


that the bee, which comes loaded to the cell, does not 


at once diſcharge its honey into it, but, entering into the 


cell as deep as poſſible, it puts forward the anterior pair 
of legs, and with them pierces a hole through the cruſt 


or cream. While this hole is kept open by the feet, the 


bee diſgorges the Honey in large drops from the mouth; 
theſe, falling into the hole made by the feet, mix with 


the maſs below, and the bee, before it flies off, new 
models the cruſt, and cloſes up the hole; and this is re- 
gularly done by every bee that contributes to the general 
{tore of the cel. FEAR . „ 

The ſeveral cells of the combs in every hive ace diffe- 
rently filled with honey, and for different purpoſes : ſome 


is laid up for immediate conſumption, on occaſions of 


bad weather and the like accidents, or for the uſe of 


thoſe bees that in good weather ſtay at home to work, 


and are not ſupplied in any other way by thoſe which 


have been abroad collecting honey; and ſome is more 


carefully preferved and deſtined for the ſupport of the 


{warm in the winter. Whenever any cell is falled with _ 


heney, it is always cloſed up, and never opened again, till 
all the Heney in the cells which were not full, is expended. 
The manner in which the bees make the lids or covers of 
the cells is this: they form a circle or ring of wax juſt with- 
in the verge of the cell; to this they add another ſuch 


ring, and then another within that; and thus the aper- 


ture is rendered ſmaller and ſmaller, and by a continuance 
of the ſame operation is finally cloſed, the lid being 


compoſed of a vaſt number of concentric circles. This 


covering is defigned ſor preſerving the incloſed honey in 
a ſtate of proper conſiſtence, for a winter ſtore. 

Honey has been ſuppoſed by many to be the only food of 
the bees who collect it; but this is evidently erroneous. 
'The farina of flowers ſerves as food for young bees, 
whilſt they are in the form of maggots, but it is not ſo 
certain whether the old bees cat it or not; after which 
ſome ſay it is again thrown out at their mouths in form 


of wax, and u{cd in the ftruQure of their cells; but 


others 
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riches of a kingdom, that M. Reaumur ſtrongly recom- 


barbarous as well as prejudicial cuſtom, which has hi- 


excel all others, on account of the roſemary which 


lime; fo that when the ſeaſon happens to be unfavour- 
able at the time of the blowing of the lime, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſcarcity of honey. However, it is not to be | 


rous, and the plants in their flowering ſtate. 


_ eſpecially if bees have been bred in them, they become 
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others abſolutely deny this, becauſe the farina of diſſerent 
flowers varies in colour, whereas the wax is uniformly 


Honey and WAX form ſo conſiderable an article in the 


mended to the court of France the encouragement of 
thoſe who raiſe ſwarms of bees, by deduQting ſomething 
from their taxes in proportion to every hive of bees kept 
by them above a certain number. And as bees are ſo 
eaſily raiſed, and kept with ſo little expence and trouble, 

it is a wonder that they are not more generally propa- 
gated in this kingdom. One great means of preſerving 
and multiplying the bees would be the abolifhing of that 


therto very generally prevailed, of deſtroying the whole 


| hive of bees in order to obtain the honey. Reaumur's | 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. x. p. 89, &c. See Hive, 


There are many circumſtances neceſſary to the forming 

of good honey, ſuch as a warm and clear air, a good ſtate 
of health of the bees, and a quantity of aromatic and 
ſweet flowers in the neighbourhood of their hives. Some 
naturaliſts ſuppoſe that honey is of a different quality, ac- 
cording to the difference of the flowers or plants from 
which the bees ſuck it. The ancients eſteemed that of 
lilies and roſes to be the beſt; and Strabo relates, that 
there is a kind of honey in Pontus which is a ſtrong poiſon, 


being procured by bees which feed upon aconite and | 


hemlock. F. Lamberti, however, aſſures us of the con- 
trary, and affirms it to be the beſt honey in the world, on 
account of the great quantity of baum that grows there. 


He adds, that there is another very white kind of honey, | _ 


hard as ſugar, which does not ſtick to the hands. At 
preſent, the h:ncy of Narbonne, in France, is held to 


abounds there. Bees are uncommonly fond of the lime- 


tree, the privet, and pbillyrea; and in Lithuania, there | 


are large quantities of wild bees, who lodge in hollow 
trees in woods, and collect their honey chiefly from the 


ſuppoſed, that the bee confines itſelf to one particular 
flower; nor does it appear, that the honey collected from 
one kind of flower differs eſſentially from that which is 
the produce of another ; the only difference being in the 
quantity, colour, or ſome ſlight flavour from the flower. 


Excellent honey has been produced where nothing grew | 


but nettles and other weeds. 


'The honey taken out of the hives in the beginning of | 


ſummer 1s preferable to that gathered in autumn, ſince 
the firſt is the ſeaſon in which the bees are moſt vigo- 


We have two kinds of honey, the white and yellow. 

The white, mel album, called alſo virgin honey, is that 
depoſited in clean new cells, which, when firſt formed, 
are of a pure white colour; but when the combs are old, 


foul and diſcoloured, and vitiate the honey lodged in them. 
Now honey is nearly as fluid as water; by age it acquires 
a greater degree of conſiſtence, and the cold of winter 


frequently congeals it. The ſecond kind, or mel flavum, is | 
ſqueezed trom the combs in a preſs, after having firſt ſoft- | 
ened them with a little water over the fice. There is alſo | 
an intermediate fort of a yellowiſh white colour, drawn by 
__ expreſſion, without fire. That which runs ſpontaneouſly | 
is purer than the expreſſed ; a quantity of the wax and 


other impurities being forced out along with it by the 


preflure, eſpecially when the combs are previouſly heated. | 


The belt {ſort of honey is of a thick conſiſtence, eaſily 
and totally ſoluble in cold water, of a whitiſh colour, an 
agreeable ſmell, and a very pleaſant taſte, | _ 
Honey, expoſed to a gentle heat, as that of a water-bath, 


becomes thin, and throws up to the ſurface its waxy im- 
purities, together with the meal or flour ſometimes frau- 

dulently mingled with it, which may be thus ſeparated | 
by deſpumation, ſo as to leave the Honey pure, and to 


form the mel deſpumatum or clarified honey. On conti- 


nuing the heat, there riſes a conſiderable quantity of | 


aqueous fluid, mpregpared with the fine ſmell of the 
Honey; the inſpifſate 
diſſolves both in water and in reCtified ſpirit, and pro- 


motes the union of oily and reſinous ſubſtances with | 


watery liquors. By treating the inſpiſſated maſs with 
moilt clay, as practiſed by the — for purifying 
ſugar from its unctuous treacly matter, the unctuous 
parts of Honey may in like manner be ſeparated, and its 
pure ſweet matter obtained in the form of a ſolid, ſaline, 
white concrete. | 

This juice is an uſeful ſweet for medicinal as well as do- 


meſtie purpoſes : it is more aperient and detergent than | 


rhe ſimple ſweet prepared from the ſugar-cane ; and par- 


ticularly ſerviceable ſor promoting expectoration in diſ- | 


gers to an orange colour, of a burnt ſmell, yet . 
ſomething agreeable in it, and of an acid and en 
pungent taſte. Beſides this, there come over two d 


of a black coal, of a light ſpungy texture, n ittle (alt 
reſiduum, like the honey at firſt, | 


- ounces and fix drams are the quantit 


orders of the breaſt, Fama as an ingredient in cooling and | 


H'O'N 


| | 5 | | acid 
detergent E Fot theſt and 6 TI com 
tions it is lometimes mixed with vinegar and 6 Men. a li 
OXYME1. Ample of the ſhops; it is alſo inge rv th thro 
the virtues of different vegetables, by bon ated wah the 
ſame manner with their juices or Infufiong 1 in the acri 
tery parts of the juice or infpſion have exhale 0 the wa. It i 
the active matter incorporated with the 305 8 and left hone 
MEL compound. 9: See Ox. of it 
It is obſerved, that the boiling of honey, though it a; Hoxk 
il. tion 


mu great part of its odorous matter, ang 1 
n ſome caſcs injurious to it, is nevertheleſs in oth proves St. 
of advantage. There are particular e ef tales 


which honey diſagrees, and in which yn win with 
occaſion gripes, purging, and preat diforder; bury. that 
ing deprives it of that quality which produces =o wild 
fects. Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, p. 370. = HoxE 
3 Med. p. 376. f n or 
Toney contains a quantity of fixed air, and id t. oy 
as wel as detergent tied dete Bir John Pe HONE 
commends one pound and a quarter to he taken i. : the | 
every week in caſes of the grayel, or when the wu The 
are loaded with ſand. | IM ſurp! 


Honey is the baſis of ſeveral compoſitions in pharm rials 


Of honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercur 155 
alis, &c. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratun, Ne . 


There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, or a preparation of tquill;; 


mel paſſulatum, made with raifins boiled in hot was. 6 
and mel anthoſatum, made with roſemary-f l wy 
<a” Jj-uowers, | 
Honey is alſo an ingredient in ſcveral drinks, as uur ans 
METHEGLIN, &c. TIS TE rs 
The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, Le. The 
from honey. | | 
Mr. Lemery, in bis analyſis of honey, obſerves, that ty; 5 
pounds of fine honey diſtilled in balneo Marie, acht 410 
ſix ounces of clear water of an inſpid taſte, and of th 5 
ſmell of honey : this is commonly called the dew of bins, van 
A larger quantity of phlegm may be procured by co. * F 
tinuing the diſtillation, but it becomes foul, This liquor "bo 
though infipid to the taſte, yet contains a latent acid, = 
for it reddens the turnſole; but it neither ferments with 090 
the volatile nor fixed alkalies. The cucurbit being now 15 Y 
placed in a ſand-heat, there comes over four ounces of 1 cells 
yellowiſh pellucid water, of an acrid caſte, of a ſoy no 2 
ſmell of honey, and ſomewhat empyreumatic : this liqu: have 
reddens the turnſole colour more than the former, 'te or t 
fire being increaſed, there ariſe white clouds, which fil and. 
the head of the cucurbit and the receiver, and theſe f. deed 
nally condenſe into a third liquor, which is called the {pac 
ſpirit of honey. This will be about three ounces in quar mad 
tity, and of a red colour and empyreumatic ſmell, yt! hee 
with an agreeable flavour, and of an acrid and burning angt 
taſte. This is a ſtronger acid than either of the forme, if re 
and ferments with an alkali. | : The 
The fire being again increaſed, more clouds ariſe, an, is al 
in fine, there is a fourth liquor produced; this b f inc 
quantity about two ounces, of an orange colour, anda had 
an acid taſte, but leſs acrid than the third liquor, at of 5 
contains more oil, which ſoftens and ſweetens it. Lit and 
the former, it ferments with alkalies, and reddens the dou! 
colour of turnſole. When the diſtillation is thus finiſhed 


there will remain in the cucurbit fifteen ounces and 1 
half of a light ſpungy black coal. Mem. Acad. Far. 170d. 
This is to be then put into a retort for a treſh diſtillation 
and a ſtrong fire under this veſſel will raiſe from it ſeven 
ounces of a reddiſh brown liquor, which ſtains the fn. 


of a thick black oil, looking like tar; this alſo was f , 
acrid taſte, which was owing to ſome of the ſalts of! 
honey being blended with it. There is much __ f 
contained in the honey, but it does not come 75 fo 
rate, but blended with the other liquors; and after * 
have ſtood ſome days, precipitates itſelf from 5 
is found ſticking to the ſides and bottom ol the a 
The matter remaining in the retort is about ſeven ou 

d of a f2 
almoſt ins pid, and only ſeeming to conta 3 
We ſee by this proceſs, that thirty-two Oy 
ield twenty-four ounces and two drams 0 4 ae, 
being the difference in weight between the honey 


| : „ Trent 1 
firſt put in, and the laſt caput — bn 2 


of 201} 
that 


e l 

the ſeveral liquors, the reſt having eſcaped hong a 

junctures of the veſſels, as will always bet exc 

ſuch diſtillations. Id. ibid. | other dll fp 

The caput mortuum of this, and of ſevera wr = 10 

lations of honey, the whole making three - and cal th 
half, were put into an unglazed earthen bn took fle of 

cined over the fire for ten hours; this readily (00% | 


like common charcoal, and burnt till it 7 13 
in weight, but without falling into aſhes. before. 3 
ing coal had then a more faline talle than 


HON 


oy 1 upon this fermented, as with the 
nid aan and when thrown into water to make 
was it bubbled in the manner of quick- lime 
4 ll 


n f ter; and in the common way of making 
h eta fats, this yielded a dram and a alf of an 
' e 

E. ' 
be acrid alkaline that the calcined caput mortuum of 


f kable f 
It is mee e like other vegetable aſhes, true particles 


honey ae h ere to a knife touched with a magnet. 
ot irons nr yy re abbot of Hii, in his deferip- 
1 . holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 
tion 5 Baptiſt lived in the Deſert, there are locuſts | 
12 the poor people boil with oil, and a ſort of herbs 


wich large long leaves of a milk colour, and a taſte like 


. that of honey 3 and that this 1s 885 in Scripture is called 
By wild honey. See 1 7 
ef. Hoxk v- ird. See HUMMING br N 
wy Hoxey buz2ards the Engliſh name of the hut APIVORUS. 
Hoxk I of 7%es. See RosE. RE os. 1 
epi Hoxey-comb, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by 
1 the bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &C. in. 
lad The conſtruCtion of the honey-comb leems one of the moſt | 
ner ſurpriſing parts of the works of inſects, and the mate- | 
nals of which it is compoſed, which though evidently 
Nacy, collected from flowers of plants, yet do not, chat we 
Feuri. know of, exiſt in them in that form, have given great 
U ke. cauſe of ſpeculation to the curious. The regular ſtruc- 
uilk; ture of the comb is alſo equally wonderful. When the 
vater; ſereral cells in it are examined, it ſhould leem that the 
| niceſt rules of geometny had been conlulted for its com- 
UN, poſition, and all the advantages that could be wiſhed or 
defired in a thing of that kind are evidently found in it.. 
, de. 'The bees, in the ſtructure of this receptacle of their H- 
ven ſeem to have reſolved a geometrical problem, far 
at tw from an eaſy one, and indeed clogged with ſo many con- 
afford ditions, that it might bave puzzled able proficients in 
of the that ſcience. This may be exprefled in theſe words: a 
hone quantity of wax being given, to form it into a number of 
y Con angular and equal cells, of a determinate capacity, but 
liquor the greateſt that can be made with that quantity of wax, 
t acid, and, at the ſame time, that theſe cells ſhall be ſo diſ- 
ts wh poſed as to take up as little room as poſlible in the hive. 
ig now In order to this laſt condition, it is neceſſary that the | 
es Of 4 cells touch one another, in ſuch a manner, that there be 
ſuong no angular ſpace nor cavity between them. The bees 
liquor hare effected all this by making the cells all hexangular, 
„ The or tubes of fix equal fides: triangular, quadrangular, 
ich fil and ſome other figures for the cells, might have been in- 
hele f. deed ſo diſpoſed between one- another as to leave no 
led the ſpace 3 but then an equal number of them could not be 
n quate made with the ſame quantity of wax. The body of the 
ell, yt bee being rounded, it will alſo be received into a hex- | 
burning angular cell, without leaving ſuch large ſpaces as it muſt 
formen if received into a triangular or ſquare one. „ 
We The method of making two ſets of cells in each comb 
e, an is alſo admirably contrived to ſave the expence of wax, 
1s 1812 lince, had they been made ſingle, every comb muſt have | 
and al had its peculiar baſe, and every ſet of cells their bottom 
Ir, os of wax; whereas one bottom now ſerves to two cells, 
„ iis and there is but one plate of wax in the center of a 
ens the double comb. There is however this farther difficulty at- 
iniſhed, tending it, that the ſeveral cells are not ſo many hexa- | 
5 and 1 gonal tubes with flat and- broad baſes, or tubes of an 
r, 1700. equal breadth all the way; but they are truly pointed at | 
illationy the bottom, being every one of them a hexangular cell | 
it ſexen witk a pyramidal baſe, and forming that kind of figure, 
the er 4 Maraldi and Reaumur firſt diſcovered, which requires | 
et . the leaſt wax for containing the ſame quantity of Honey. 
e Each of theſe baſes is compoled of three equal rhombuſes, 
0 72 and each baſe, in this manner, becomes the baſe of 
" 0 N three other cells on the oppolite {ide of the comb. 
s of tae 1s 18 eaſily demonſtrated to thoſe who underſtand geo- 
more cl metry, by means of the ſeveral figures and poſitions of 
4 25 | the oppoſite baſes of the cells of the two ſides of the 
5 1 oo 12 the moſt familiar explication of it to a com- | 
uk fle ch lber, is to ſtick three ſmall pins through the 
3 ax al ay rage each in the center of the rhomb 
465 13 2 4 e of that baſe : if, after this, the comb 
e fil "a e three pins will be found in the centers of 
oY. ee different cells of the oppoſite ſide. 
of 901 © odtuſe angles of the three equal rhombuſes that form 
or, thi: lhe aſe, are found to be the doubles of an angle (which 
wo ON comes under conſideration in rin. to 
1 of to 45 and minima), whoſe tangent 18 to the radius as 
1 A dagonal is to the fide of thé f i | 
ugh th Wen three £62. the ſquare. By this con- 
cafe in Orreſpond wats 1 15 no _— raped ee 
ech/order, and io gies ot the hexagon, are equal to 
a n alto to the ſolid angle at the apex of the 
er > It each of which ſolid angles is ſpectively f d 
1; and 3 zem three equal, pf 7 gles is reſpectively formed 
nd ot tree ſolid an 095 plane, obtuſe angles; and the other 
ok ft e them ig ee I equal to each other, but each 
| ounce ol. II. Ne 7 y tour equal, plane, acute angles, 
re mall ; 
e. Auf | 


acid 


oo 


which are the ſupplements of the former obtuſe angles, 

Monf. Maraldi found, by menſuration, that the obtuſe 

angles of the rhombuſes were nearly 110®, and obſerved, 

that if they were ſuppoſed equal to each other, each of 

them mult be 109“ 287; and Mr. Koenig, by the me- 

thod of infiniteſimals, found, that this angle, in order 

to employ the leaſt wax poſſible in a cell of the ſame 

capacity, ought to be 100% 26“. Mr. Maclaurin has alſo 
demonſtrated, from the principles of common geometry, 

that the moſt advantageous angle is that which reſulrs 

from the ſuppoſed equality of the three plane angles 

forming the ſolid angle. We ſhall ſubjoin the demon— 

ſtration for the ſake of the mathematical reader. 

Let GN and NM / Tab. II. Geometry, fig. 49 and 50.) 

repreſent any two adjoining ſides of the hexagon, or the 

ſection of the cell perpendicularly to its length. The. 
ſides of the cell are not complete parallelograms as 

CGNKE, BMNK, but trapezia CGNE, BMNE, to 

which a rhombus CEBe is fitted at OE, that has the op- 

pobte point e in the apex of the figure; ſo that three 
rhombuſes of this kind, with ſix trapezia, may complete 

the figure of the cell. Let O be the center of the hexa- 

gon, of which CK and KB are adjoining ſides; join 

CB and EO, interfecting in A; and, becauſe COB is 


equal to CKB, and KE equal to Oe, the ſolid EBCK 


is equal to the ſolid e BCO; whence it follows, that the 
ſolid content of the cell will be the fame, wherever the 
point E is taken in the right line KN, the points C, K, 


B, G, N, and M, being given. It 1s, therefore, neceſ- 


ſary to enquire, where the point E is to be taken in KN, 
ſo that the area of the rhombus CEBe, together with 
that of the two trapezia CGNE, EN MB, may form 
the leaſt ſuperhcies. Becauſe Ee is perpendicular to BC 


in A, the area of the rhombus is AExBC, and that of 


the trapezia CG+EN xKC; the ſum of theſe is AE Ye 


BC+2KNxKC—-KExXEKC; and becauſe 2 KN&ÆEKC 


is invariable, we are to enquire when AExBC—-KExX 
KC is a minimum ? | 


- Suppoſe the point L to be ſo taken upon K N, that KL 


may be to AL as KCis to BC. From the center A de- 
ſcribe in the plane AKE, with the radius AE, an arc 
ER meeting AL, produced, if neceſſary, in R: let EV 
be perpendicular to AR in V, and KH be perpendicular 
to the ſame in H; then the triangles LEV, LEH, LAK, 
being ſimilar, we have LV :LE::LH:LK::LK:LA 


:: KC: BC by the ſuppoſition. Hence, when E is be- 


tween Land N, we have LH+LV (=VH):LKE+LE 
(=KE)::KC:BC; and when E is between K and L, 
we have LH- LV (VH): LK - LE (KE) :: KC: 
BC; that is, in both caſes we have REXKC=VH x 
BC; and conſequently AE BC K EX KCS AEN 
BC—-VHxBC=AE—VHxXBC=AR—VH xBC= 
AH+VRxBC: which expreſſion, becauſe AH and 


BC do not vary, is evidently leait when VR vaniſhes, _ 


i. e. when E is upon L. Therefore CLB / is the rhombus 
of the moſt advantageous form in reſpect of frugality, 


when K L is to AL as K C is to BC. But as OK is bi- 


ſected in A, KC'=OK*=q A K!, and AC*=3AK?, 


or BC=2AC=2 /3xAK; conlequently KC:BC:: 


2AK:2y/3xAK:;:t+ 4/33 and KLE: AL:: (KC: 
BC::)1:v3; or AL: AK:: 3: v2; and (becauſe 


AK: AC:3;1:v3)}AL;AC:iliy2; i. e. the angle 


CLA is that, whoſe tangent is to the radius as / to 1, 
or as 14142135 to 10000000 3 and therefore it is 54® 


448“, and conſequently the angle of the rhombus of 


the beſt form is that of 1099 28” 16”. 


By this ſolution it is eaſy to eſtimate what ſaving is ob- 
_ tained by means of this conſtruction. . 
If the baſe were flat, and not of the pyramidal form 
above deſcribed, then, beſides completing the parallelo- 
grams CG NK and BMNK, the ſurface of the baſe had 
would be 3 0B * AK; what they really do form amounts 
in ſurface to the fame parallelograms, and 3 CBX AH; 


the ſavings therefore amount to 3 CBA KA H= 


30B* AH £52, which is almoſt a fourth part 


ol the pains and expence of wax they beſtow above what 


was neceſſary for completing the parallelogram ſides of 
the cells. | h 


Mr. Maclaurin has alſo demonſtrated, that the plane 


angles CLB, CLN, and BLN, which form the ſolid 
angle at L or the apex at /, are equal to each other; from 
which it is obvious, that the four acute, plain angles, 
which form the ſolid angle at C or B, are likewiſe mu- 
tually equal. It may be alſo added, that if the cells had 
been of any other form than hexagonal, and the baſes 
had ſtill been pyramidal, theſe muſt have been termi- 
nated by trapezia, and not by rhombuſes, and therefore 
they would have been leſs regular, becauſe O A and AK 


would have been unequal, Nor could there have bcen 


room for ſuch an advantageous or frugal a conſtruction 
i112 | as 
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the combs are very heavy when full of Honey. 


HON 


as that we have deſcribed, becauſe the ſolid content of 
the cell would have increaſed with the right line K E. 
See Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. p. 2, &c. 

This conſtruction not only occaſions a very great ſaving 
of the wax or matter of the comb; but beſides this, 
there is another great advantage, which is, that the 
angles, reſulting from this combination of the baſes, 
greatly ſtrengthen the whole work. | 
The matter of which the comb is made, coſts the bees 
ſo much pains and labour in collecting, that it is no won- 
der they are carcful and ſparing of it in the work. The 
ſides of the cells are all much thinner than the fineſt 
paper, and yet they are ſo ſtrengthened by their difpo- 
ſition, that they are able to reſiſt all the motions of the 
bee when within them, as they are very frequently 
obliged to be. The eſfect of their thruſting their bodies 
into the cells, would be the burſting of thoſe cells at the 


top, were not this well guarded againſt. But to prevent | 


this, the creatures extend a cord or roll of wax round 
the verge of every cell, in ſuch a manner, that it 1s 
ſcarce poſlible they ſhould ſplit in that particular part. 
This cord or roll is at leaſt three times as thick as the 
ſides of the cell, and is even much thicker and ſtronger 
at the angles of the cells than elſewhere; ſo that the 
aperture of each cell is not regularly hexagonal, though 
its inner cavity be perfectly ſo. | | | 
be baſes of the cells are not always perfectly trilateral; 
ſometimes, inſtead of the three rhombs they ſhould be 
compoſed of, they conſiſt of ſour picces, the bee having 
begun her work wrong ; but then it 1s admirable to ob- 
ſerve how nicely the two ſmaller pieces are afterwards 


joined, that the angle they make may be as nearly as 
poſſible equal to that of one of the chombs, ſo that the | 
baſe of the cell ſtill remains very nearly trilateral. | 


It would be a moſt deſireable thing to fee the bees at work 


in their making theſe elegant and regular fabrics ; but it | 


is ſcarce pollible to ſee any thing of this kind diſtinctly, 
even with the advantage of glaſs hives; for no bee ever 
works ſingly on this occabon, but wherever the fabric is 


ercCting, there are numbers tog 


one another; and their motions are ſo ſwift, and ſo hid 


by their ſtanding before one another, that very little is 
to be ſeen of them. New bees are every moment coming 


to the place, and old ones going away; and very fre- | 
__ quently thoſe which arrive late are diſpatched away im- 
mediately after they arrive. There are only ſome very | 


ſhort moments in which the glaſſes of the hives can give 


a view of the creatures regularly employed in their work, | 


for the moment that one ſees a bee at work in building, 


that moment we ſee one either fly off, or ſome other bee 


pet before her, ſo as to hinder the view. 
heſe momentary ſights, however, are ſufficient to make 


It plain, that the bee uſes her teeth in modelling and | 
| faſhioning the wax. The ſide of a cell is always received 
between the two teeth on this occaſion, and by means 


of repeated blows on each fide from each tooth, the ſide 


is brought to a proper thinneſs, and the wax is by the 
ſame means wrought up to a proper conſiſtence and | 
firmneſs. e | | | 


The celerity with which a ſwarm of bees received into a 


hive, where they find themſelves lodged to their minds, | 


bring their works of the combs to perfection, is amazing. 


In a week's time, when the weather favours, the half or | 
two thirds of a hive will be filled with combs. There | 
are vaſt numbers at work all at once, and that they may 
not incommode one another, they do not work upon the 
firſt comb till it is finiſned; but when the foundation of | 


that is laid, they go to work upon another; ſo that there 
are often the beginnings of three or four ſtories made 


at once, and ſo many ſwarms allotted to the carrying on 


the work of each. | | „„ 
The ſeveral combs are all placed parallel one to another, 


and hang perpendicularly from the top of the hive to the 


bottom: they begin each comb at the top or upper part 


of the hive, and carry it down to the floor, from fide to | 
fide; and there is ſuch a ſpace left between them, that, 
the bees can eaſily paſs between; there are alſo holes | 


made through the ſubſtances of the ſeveral combs, by 
which they paſs from the ſpace that lies between one 


pair of combs and another. They often place a part ol! 


the combs in a contrary direction to the reſt ; ſo that 
while the others are placed horizontally, theſe ſtand per- 


pendicular : there are alſo ſeveral other directions, in | 


which they are diſpoſed, which are eaſily accounted for 
from the nature of the place, and are always found to 
be the very beſt that could be uſed for the occaſion, 
Though the ſides of all the cells are extremely thin, yet 
This might 

endanger their breaking their hold, if only ſuſtained from 
the top; and for this reaſon the bees give them ſeveral 
additional ſupports in whatever places they can, often 


Hoxt y-comb, in Gunnery, is a flaw j 


Hoxe y-cormb-/tone, in Natural H. ft 


Hox Ex- erb is a ſweet taſted det, found 


This Honey. dero, falling on the ears and talks of whe 


tender, and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of t 
perfect grain therein. 


gether, all trying to aſhſt | ; 1 ; | 
ſmall inſects, which fly about in ſwarms near the tin 


the leaves, whereby the ſmall inſects contained in i 


ſeaſon of breeding is paſt. 590 
A ſhower of rain, ſucceeding preſently after the fl 


remedies againſt it. See Dy w, MIL DRwW, and 14; 


HONEY - Hover, melianthus, in Boten, a genus of the c 
namia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: th 


ment, and faſtened with it to the receptacle: it Ii 


ſame plant, and female flowers in different 


tals, with two nectariums, an 
than the petals; the germen 


faſtening them in many places one to another, and often | 


4 | 


HORN 


fixing them to the ſides of ihe 
. ol wax. | the edifice by large ang foi 
It has generally been ſuppoſed | 
has its particular cell in fore — * a fan 
and contained hne ſor its peculiar food 7 5-22 orm, 
the glaſs hives has ſhewn us that all the cell de uſe cf 
common. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf, vol ix "ove wel 
97:27 WE... F. 282. wi, 


n the metal of z. 
d ſpongious. "my 


ory; the woes > 

many authors to a ſpecies of gh ** 18 : 
ally tound in large maſſes, and thoſe full of 15 i vlt. 
gonal cells, reſembling thoſe of a hoy eder. 


a : comb. J 
but lightly ſtriated, and uſually run dp va Fr ws 
te, 


ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of — Mp "Me mers 
Honey-dews are of a very different nature from bt, 
being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt ba 
raiſed, in a hot dry ſummer, from plants bl. 
as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and ſer 
nity of the air in the night, or in the upper r 
of the air, is thickened into a fat gluey matter b 
falls to the carta again; part whereof refs pen g. 
leaves, and thoſe of ſome other trees, whoſe Ms: 
ſmooth, and do not cafily admit the moiſture into den 
Gaſſendus holds that a viſcid Juice, tranſpiing ” 
the leaves, helps to compoſe this honey; or 15 or 
dew, falling on them, into a ho:.ey ſubltance, whic l. 
fore had nothing of it: hence he accounts foi che 
why we find it on ſome trees and not on others, 


of ordnance, when it is ill caſt an 


Ying 
lation, 
and blotloms; 


befmears them with a different colour ſiom the natur.. 
and, being of a clammy ſubſtance, fo binds up the your 
"Su. 


at 


ſun, that it prevents the growth and completing of t 


Hops, when in flower, are ſubject to the diſtemper ei 
ed the honey-dew, which appears iv the ſoim of a me! 
and is found by the microſcope to contain the eggs 
when the hop is in flower, and gnaw the leaves tn 
ſhoots. Several methods have been propoſed for pr 
venting the damage ariſing from this dew; pariculal 
by ſurrounding the hop-hills with hot dung, or caſy 
wood-aſhes to be ſcattered with the wind over the hey 
at the time when the mealy dew falls. But the md 
effectual way of preventing its ill effects is to ipe 


riſh at once, and before freſh leaves ſpring forth, tha 


thereof, or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only natural 


ration of PLANTS. 5 


flower hath four narrow ſpear-ſhaped petals, divices in 
two lips, connected on their ſides; and a nectatiund 
one leaf, ſituated in the lower ſegment ok the ene 
four erect ſtamina, the two under being ſomewhat ſho 
than the other; in the center 1s ſituated a ſour-corner 
germen, which afterwards becomes a quadrangular 4 
ſule with diſtended cells, divided by partitions 17 * 


| SEE b * Thers 
center, each containing one almoſt globular ſeed. 


are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good be 
Miller. „ | 


Hoxgv-guide, in Ornithology. See CUCULUS indientr 
Hoxe v-locrft, or three-thorned Acacia, 


1 „166 
In Beton, Feat 


a genus of the polygamia divecia claſs. Its Ou ; 
theſe : it hath male and hermaphrodite 1 0 
| — 
male have a three-leaved empalement andtinern 
petals, with a turbinated nectarium; eye 1 
mina terminated by comprefſed may with fol 
phrodite flowers have quadrifid u ee fle, 208 
petals and fix ſtamina, and have 2 EY in iſe 
pods, like the female, which are ſituated 1. | fre 


| ent al 
. 4 -leaved empaleme gel 
trees; thoſe have a five- leave 4 a broad germen long 


becomes a 
N „ing a PU 
with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, having 2 


1 iſh {ee 
diviſion, ſurrounding one hare! F \ 
are two ſpecies, natives of North 


5 5 . our * 
HOoNE y -ſuckle, in Botany, per iclymenum, ˖ 


gers are theſe: 
parts, 


: which , 
ſtamina, Inol 
ermen fil lo 


608. tab. 598. Its characte 
ment of the flower 1s cut 2 
the germen; the flower 1s 07 © | 
— ads; cut at the top into fre fern 
backward ;z it has five awl-ſhapen 
length of the petal, and a round! 


HO N 


lower, which becomes an umbilicated berry 
two cells, each containing one roundiſh leed. Mil- 
. erates eight ſpecie“. Linnzus has joined the 
Hen num to che lonicera. Sce the next article. 
pry „ation of all the ſeveral ſoris of honey-ſuckzes 
1 down their young thoots in autumn; which, 


it they are 


wing bay by : 4 
oh Thould at this time be tranfplanted into nurlery- 
4 ar or two, the better to train them up, either 


beds for a YC 4 f 
for headed plants ot for creepers, to plant againſt trees, 


walls, &c. ; ; ; 
They may alſo be propagate by planting cuttings in 
September; the cuttings thould have ra joints, three 
of which ſhould be buried in the ground, and they ſhould 
be planted in rows, at the diſtance of 888 a foot, four 
inches atunder in the rows, treading the earth cloſe to 


low the 


the ground ba ween the rows ſhould be covered with 
, ran) þ F4 ; „ 2 q 5 . 
- tanner's bark or dung. The plants raiſed from cuttings 


ancein fower make them of great value in {mail quarters. 
Among flowering ſhrubs they are alſo very beautiful, 
when planted againſt the ſtems of old trees, where, if 
they are not too much ſhaded, they will flouriſh exceed- | 


nd then 
WECTE 
ales att 
0 them, 
rout ingly. ; | 8 
nen th Ide proper ſeaſon for cutting them, to keep them in a 
Nick ha  reguiar form, is about Michaclmas, ſoon alter they nave 
done flowering. This is to be done with a knife, ob- 
ſerving always to cut behind a leaf-bud : for how much 
ſoerer the ſhoot is left longer, it will always die down to 
that part, hey are moſt of them very hardy. 1 5 
The Virginian fearlet honey=ſnckle, called the trumpet 
honey-ſuckle, is a very beautiful flowering kind, and in 
xreat eiteem. It is propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which will eaſily take root, and may be aiter- 
wards treated like the heney-ſuckle, They ſhould be 
{ 2 met planted in a ſtrong ſoil, and expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt 
e oposd un; but they muit have a wall or pale behind them to 
- the tins ſupport the branches, otherwiſe they will trail upon the 
caves wn ground. It is a native of Virginia, but will thrive very 
| for pr well with us, bearing all the cold of our winters. Theſe 
articul:r plants begin to flower the latter end of June, and there 
or cauſing will be a ſuccetlion of flowers till the autumn. Miller. 
f the ey The leaves of the honey-/uctle, which are the only. parts 
t the mol uſed, are ſometimes put into gargariſms for ſore throats ; 


16 keaig 


* 


f whey! 
natur 
e young 


— 


— AM. 4 


0 itripol though others affirm them not to be proper for that pur- 


din ith poſe, becauſe of their great heat. Some comment a de- 
orth, the coction of them for a cough and aſthma, and to open 
obſtruCtions of the liver ard ſpleen. The oil made by 
er the fil inkfuſion of the flowers, is accounted healing and warm— 
nly mur ing, and good for the cramp and convulſions of the 


and F rerves. Miller's Bot. Off. | 


Hoxev-ſuckle, upright, or divar/ cherry, loniccra, in Botany, 
of the £4 a genus of the pentandiia mongryuin Claſs. Its characters 
theſe: tt are: the flower hath a ſmall empalement, cut into five 
vided mi parts, upon which the germen fits; it hath one petal, 
ectatiumd with an oblong tube, cut into five parts at the brim, and 
ke eme five awl-ſhaped ſtamina; under the petal is ſituated a 
Je: it HO roundith germen, ſupporting a {lender ſtyle; the germen 
chat ſhot becomes a berry with two cells joined at their baſe, and 
Ur-COrerd polyſpermous. Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies. To 
ngulat ch | this genus Linnæus has joined the caprifelium, perlely- 
ions in t. menue, and æglaſteum of 'Lournetort, and the Her 
ed. TH £2775 of Dillenius. . 1 
ood Hege _ theſe plants may be propagated either by feeds or cut- 
- tings. The ſeeds commonly lie in the ground for a year 
indien. lore they vegetate, but require no particular culture. 
vn, e f they are ſown in autumn, many of them will grow 
harter al the following ſpring. The cuttings ſhould be planted in 
wers on tk autumn, in a ſhady border, and in the following autumu 
plants; may be removed into a nurſery, wheace, after two years, 
tee roundil they may be tranſplanted into the ground where they 
have fix 6 are to remain, Ihey are commonly intermixed with 


the ben bother flowering ſhrubs for the ſake of variety, but there 


5 with fo is little beauty in their flowers. They are hardy plants, 
b tle zh and will thrive in a cold ſituation, and love a light moiſt 
in diner foil. Miller. | 


and re fe Hoxuv-ſuckle, African fly. See HALLER1A. 


rmen long Hosch, American upright. See AZALEA. 
ige fat * 2 ded French, hedyſuarum, in Botany, a genus of 
pulp in © e diadelphia decandria claſs. Its chatacters are theſe: 


reed. The 
Millet. 


the lower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
hy une ſegments at the top; it is of the butterfly kind, 
mer pong and narrow, the keel compreaed and 
e A e baſe; it has nine {tamina joined, and one 
N e which are reflexed; in the center is 

„Wa long narrow germen, which aſterward becomes 


Jaluted compreſſed pod, each joint being roundiſh, and 
cloſes a ſin 


uneteen ſpecie 


_ „ natives of warm climates; but Linnæus 
ekons fifty. | | 


gle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller enumerates | 


The ar. HAG of the Moors is a ſpecies of this genus. 
From this ſhrub the Perſian manna is collected, which is 
an exſudation of the nutritious juice of this plant. This 
drug is Chiefly gathered about Tautris, a town in Perſia, 
where the ſhrub abounds. 

1his plant is reckoned deobſtruent and yulnerary. James. 


ſupplicd with water, will by the autumn fol- [Hoxtvy-/uckle, trumpet. See Hons y-/uckle, ſupra. 
e taken. root ſo well, as to be fit to remove. | HonEv-/uckle graſs. See TREFOIL. 5 


HONEY -wort, crinthe, in Botony, a genus of the pentan- 
dria minogynta claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has one petal, with a thick ſhort tube, and at the brim 
is quinqucſid, and has five ſhort ſtamina; in the bottom 
are ſituated iour germina, two of which afterward be- 
come ſo many ſeeds, which are hard, ſmooth, plain on 
one ſide, but convex on the other, and are incloſed in 
the empalement. Miller enumerates five ſpecies, but 
Linnæus only two. 


them. In order to preſerve them from the wind and froſt, HONT it qui mal y tenſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 


the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the 
Garter, Sce GAR TER and Mor TO. 


are preferable to thots propagated by layers, having ge- } HONOR. See Honour. 
nerally better roots. Their ſweetneſs and long continu- | HONOR ABLE. Sce HONOURABLE, 


HONORARY. Sce HoxouraRy. * | | 
HONORZACI, in An:iquity, a ſpecies or order of foldiery 

under the eallern empire, who introduced the Goths, 

Vandals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. | | 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great 
vigilance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyre- 
neans againit the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own 
expence; but being at length killed, the emperor Con- 
ſtantius appointed the h5noy:act to defend thoſe paſſages, 
who, not contented to lay them open to all the nations 
of the North then ravaging the Gauls, joined themſelves 
to them. 


HONOUR, among the Ancients, was worſhipped as a di- 


vinity, and had a temple erected to it, which had no 
entry but through the temple of Virtue. I. 
Honour is repreſented on many medals, under the figure 
of a man holding a pike, and ſometimes an olive-branch, 
in the right-hand, and a cornucopia in the other. 
Behide its literal ſenſe, wherein it denotes a teſtimony or 
token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion, Honour is particularly ap- 
plied in our cuſtoms to the more noble kind of ſeignories 
or lordſhips, whercof other inferior lordſhips or manors 
hold or depend. ns, | | 
As a manor conliſts of ſeveral tenements, ſervices, cuf- 
_ toms, &c. ſo an honour contains divers manors, knights- 
ſees, &c. | 25 5 
It was alſo formerly called bencficium or royal fee, being 
always held of the king in capite. Spelman. - 
Anciently, honour ſignihed the ſame as baronia.. 18 
HoxouR, counſellors of, or Henourary Counſellors, are ſuch 
as have a right to enter or lit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. 
to deliberate or give judgment in the ſame, though they 
do not regularly and properly belong thereto. | 
The French call chevaliers d HONNEUR, nights or gentlemen 
of honour, the gentiemen-uſhers of queens and princeſſes, 
who attend them, give them their hand, &c. See 
UsHER. . „„ Del ES 
HoxouR, maids of, are young ladies in the queen's houſ- 
hold, whole office is to attend the queen when ihe goes 
abroad, & . In England they are fix in number, and 
their ſalary 300d. per annum each. „%%% Fo 
Ho Nou, pages of, are officers both of the king's and 
queen's houſhold, under the maſter of the horſe. Of 
the former there are four, whoſe annual ſalary is 260!/. 
each; and of the latter two, with a falary of 1504. each. 
HoxouRs of the Louvre, among the French, are certain 
privileges annexed to divers dignities or oſſices, particu— 
| larly thole of duke, peer, chancellor, &c. as to enter 
the Louvre in a coach, to have the tabouret or {tool in 
the queen's preſence, &c. | EY 
HoxoUuRSs of the houſe are certain ceremonies obſerved in 
receiving viſits, making entertainments, &c. performed 
either by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed 
for that purpoſe; as to go and receive the guells, to 
conduct them out again, to fee they be well ſcared, and, 
in ſhort, to perform all the civilities and ceremonials of 
polite hoſpitality, | | 


]HoNOURS of the city are the public offices or employments 


thercof. He who has been conſtable, overſeer of the 
poor, and churchwarden of his parith z common-coun— 
cilman, alderman, and laſtly mayor; has paſted all the 
honours of the city. | | 

HomxouRs of the church are the rights belonging to the pa- 
tron, &c. as a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chance), to be 
firſt ſerved with the conſecrated bread and wine, &c. 

HoxOURS are alſo applicd to the principal part of the ap- 
paratus of great ceremonies z as coronations, conſecra— 
tions, chriſtenings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, &c. 
In oblequies they anciently repreſented the Hencurs, that 
is, the ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, 


| horſe, &c. 
Hoxov xs, 
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 Honovns, ſurcral, are the ceremonies performed at the 


HonovuR courts are held within the honovys or ſeignories 
HonovuR point, in Heraldry, is that next above the center 
HON OURABLE amends, amende honourable. See AMEN DE. 
HoNOURABLE, or HONORABLE ord:nartes, in Heraldry. 
HONOURARY, or HoNORARV, is underſtood of a per- 


ſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for 


thereof. 


of four claſſes of members, viz. honourary, penſionary, 
| aſſociates, and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. _ 

 HownouURARY games. See Games. _ | 

HonouRARY ſervices are thoſe incident to the tenure of 


HoxnoURARY ?rtor is a perſon of quality appointed to have 


HoxouRary, HoNORARTU M, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively 


 HONTFONGENETHLEF, a thief taken hond-habend, i. e. 


HOOD. See CHarERooN and CUcULLUS. 
Hoop, in Falconry, is a picce of leather, wherewith the 


After ſealing or ſewing up the eyelids of a young hawk, 


taken off and put on very often, watching her twa nights, 


Hoop, on $Sh:p-board, is a copper frame, made to go on 


that the ſmoke may always fly to leeward. | 
Hoop is alſo a ſort of low wooden porch, placed over the 


interment of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral 

harangues, &c. 

above mentioned. 

of the etcutcheon, dividing the upper part into two equal 
ortions. See PoinT and EscuTCHEON. 

See ORDINARY. 

the name's ſake, without doing any of the functions 

thereto belonging, or receiving any of the advantages 

Thus we ſay, honourary counſellors. See Counſellors of 

HowouR. 


In the college of phyſicians, London, are honourary fel- 
lows. The royal academy of ſciences at Paris conſiſts 


grand ſerjeantry, and commonly annexed to honours. 

an eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective manage- 
ment thereof. | 


for a lawyct's fee, or a ſalary given to public profeſlors | 
of any art or ſcience, | | | 


having the thing ſtolen in hand. 


head of a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. 
ſhe is to be fitted with a large eaſy hood, which is to be 


and handling her frequently and gently about the head. 
When you perceive ſhe has no averſion to the hood, un- 


ſeal her in the evening by candle-light, continuing to | 
handle, hood, and unh her, as before, till at laſt ſhe | 


takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. 


After unſealing, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the | 


place where the ſealing thread was drawn through; then 
hood her, and hold her on your fiſt. . 
As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her ſit upon a perch; 
but every night keep her on the fiſt three or four hours, 
ſtroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. And thus you 


may do in the day-time, when the hath learnt to feed | 


eagerly and without fear. | 


the top of the chimney, and to ſhift as the wind does, 


ſtair-caſe or Jadder, which leads into the ſteerage or 


apartments, where the crew generally reſide in a mer- | 
_ chant-ſhip. The uſe of the hood is to admit air and light, | 


and at the ſame time to prevent the rain from falling 
into the ſteerege. The wooden porch over the entrance 
or {tair-caſe ot the maſter's cabin is called companion. 


- HOOF, wngula, the horny part which covers the feet of 


divers animals, as horſes, bullocks, &c. 


The hoof ſerves much the fame purpofes as the nails of | 
ſome animals, and the claws of others. | nie. 
The Hef of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole and the coffin-| the like. The figns of being looſened by ſounderty 


bone. To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſome- 
what ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little 
larger below than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread 
more on the toe than on the heel; and ſomewhat hollow 
within, having a narrow fruſh and broad heels. 


The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its 


being brittle, and that the horſe, having been often ſhod, 
has had his feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of 
it. A white hoof alſo is commonly brittle. ; 
To judge whether the hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up 
the foot, and conſider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely 
for it, and be very much pierced, and the 1 made in 
the unuſual parts, as wanting horn enough to take hold 
by in thoſe places where the nails are commonly driven. 
Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the 
heels, becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being Abu to 
drive the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much 
ſplit and broke as not to bear nails. 5 
If the hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out 
at the ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has nar- 
row heels, and, in time, will be flat-footed ; which ſort 
of foot is weak, and will not carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, 
but ſurbate : add, that treading more on his heels than 


Hoor, bony, is a round bony ſwelling, 


HOO 


If the hoof be long, it will make him t 
his heels, If crooked, Viz, broad withe, wehe On 
within, ſo that the horſe is ſplay- wy 


0 Dat) vue 
footed; it wh. OY 
him to tread too much inward, and „it will can 


Cut or ; 
the fruſh be broad, the heels will be wk A 
the heel be narrow and tender, the borſe wil go f 
Un) 


grow Ho bound. 


ft row : 
of a horſe's hoof, which is always fea Bi on the 


Lal 


or bruiſe. This is firſt to be ripened aud on Wo 
ſuppuration by digeſting it with rotten lit whe 
boiled in ſtale urine, or with a plaſter of hate: zar lay H 
and wheat-flour boiled together. When it A Wine-lecy 
head, let it be lanced with a thin hot iron = ray | 
tent into it made of turpentine, deer's fat mn mY Hi 
boiled together in equal quantities, and la fy hs Hi 
the ſame over the tent. V plalier v 
Hoor, brittle, the name of an infirmity to which borſ- | 
are ſubject. It comes ſometimes naturally, and fon. He 
times artificially, When it comes naturally, 1 70 erz Fc 
rally hereditary, the fire or dam having bad dhe . | 
complaint. When it comes on accidentally, it is r . 
times owing to a diſtemper falling down into the eg | 
ſometimes to the creature's being much foundereq, 2 
The hoof, in this diſtemper, is ſo ſriable and rotten 23 
it were, that it cracks and flakes off on every 8 a 
caſion. The cue is to be attempted in this manner: ' 
take wax, turpentine, ſuet, and hog's lard, of each ſou þ 
ounces, ſallad oil, a quarter of a pint by meaſure: ant 
of dog's greaſe, half a pound : Jet the whole be mehel 110 
together, and ſtrained through a piece of canvas into! 8 
gallypot. The hoef is to be thoroughly anointed wil 110 
this every day, morning and evening, eſpecially at the l 
root; and if there are any large cracks, they muſt be ˖ 
filled up at every dreſſing with a mixture of equal parts 1 
of cow-dung and hog's lard. 75 6 
_ The other infirmities to which 50% are liable, are, the q 
caſting of the hoof, hoof-bound, hoof-hard, heif-hur, Ho 
looſe %, falſe quarters, &e. Ho 
Hoor, ca/ting of the. A horſe is ſaid to ca his hoof, when H0 
the whele coffin of the hoof becomes looſened, and fall 7 
off from the bone. This may be remedied by cate, and HO 
proper application; a new hoof being procurable, if the 10 
coſſin bone, &c. be not hurt. 0 
Horſes ſometimes caſt their 50%, by reaſon of ſome prick, YO 
ſtub, foundering, ſurbating, or other accident, that caules HO 
an impoſtumation in the foot; ſo that the hoof, and ſome. 2 
times the coſiin-bone, being ſpongy and eaſily broken, 8 
fall off in large pieces. The laſt, when it happens, . 0 
a detyente eee | 0 
Hoor-bound, is a ſhrinking in of a horſe's hoof on the top b 
and at the heel, which makes the ſkin ſtare above the f 
hoof, and grow over the fame. TED R 
It befalls a horſe divers ways, either by keeping him to 1 
ry in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatun F 
heat aſter foundering. 5 q 
Hloor-burt. In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if ti: A 
Jof be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cured iy d 
a ſalve of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brin- 5 
ſtone, diſſolved together, and with a hot iron meltes in 9 
the cleft of the hoof. „„ 1 
HooF-/00/ened, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn of y 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on f 
of the coronet. _ „%% go oy T 
If the parting be round about the coronet, it om J 0 
means of foundering ; if in part, then by a prick of ome E.1 
_ chanel-nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, eloying, 0! y 
i 1 5 . bl f the coronet, right f 
is its breaking firſt in the fore- part ot Sh | 
againſt the toes; becauſe the humour always de 2 4 
towards the toe. If it proceeds from pricking, gra P 


| ing, o- the like, the hoof will looſen round about equal 
| 2285 at firſt. If den de by a quitter-bone, x ” 
on the coronet, it will break right above the grieted Pe 

| and rarely be ſeen to go any farther. _ ox 

Hoor-/wwelled, is an infirmity that ſometimes N 10 
horſes, when they are over- rid or wrought 52 5 
makes them ſwell in that part, 8 : ſpeedily 
falling down and ſettling there; which, it not Pes! 
removed, will uſually beget a wet ſpavin- "1 fk le 

For the cure, take the ſtrongeſt aqua fortis, —_ 
or draw away the old hoof to a conſiderable Uk of the 
a file or drawing iron; then touch what 15 ſonis; ar 
hoof ſor three or four dreſſings with the __ wy 
oint the foot with an ointment made of — 
hog's greaſe, three quarters of a pound of 
five ounces of Venice turpentine, three o. ve 
wax, and three ounces of ſallad oil, 5 ade to gon 
over the fire; and thus a new hoof will be m 


on the foot. FO 
HOOK, in Angling, &c. See FiSHING-Pa of 


his toes, will cauſe him to go low on his paſterns. 
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HOP 


an, and others of braſs; viz. 1. Armour-hooks, which 

1e generally of braſs, and are to lay up arms upon, as 

nk. muſquets, half-pikes, pikes, javelins, &c. 2. 
, 


Calement- hooks. 3. Chimney-hooks, which are made both | 
alc 


C braſs and iron, and of diflerent faſhions : their uſe 
. ſet the tongues and fire-ſhovel againſt. 4. Curtain- 
7 1 5. Hooks for doors, gates, &c. 6. Double line- 
2 large and ſmall. 7. Single line-hooks, large and 
om 8. Tenter-hooks, of various ſorts. See TENTER. 
2 of a ſhip, are all thoſe forked timbers which are 

ge” directly upon the keel, as well in her run as in 
rake. See BREAST-hooks. | 

Hook, boat, in a Ship. dee BoA r. 1 

Hooks, can, thoſe which being made faſt to the end of a 
one, with a nooſe (like that which brewers uſe to ſling 
o cally their barrels on), are made uſe of for ſlings. 

Hooks, foot, in a Ship, the ſame with FUTTOCKS. 


Hook-land, or OPE-land, land ploughed and ſowed every 


year, Diet. Ruft. 55 
Hooks, 170%, in a Ship, a tackle with two hooks; one to 
hitch into a cringle of the main or fore-ſail, in the bolt- 


rope at the leech of the ſail by the cle; and the other 
is lo hitch into a ſtrap, which 1s ſpliced to the cheſs- tree. 


Their uſe is to pull down the ſail, and ſuccour the tackles 
in a large fail and (tiff gale, that all the ſtreſs may not 
bear upon the tack. It is alſo uſed when the tack is to 
be ſeized more ſecure, and to take off or put on a bonnet 
or drabler. | : 3 Ds 

Hook-pins, in Architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
1 hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 

Hooks, /þcer, in a Ship, thoſe books like ſickles fixed in 
the ends of the yard-arms, that if a ſhip under fail come 
to board her, thoſe Heers may cut her ſhrowds, and ſo 
ſpoil her tackling. But as thoſe /heer-hpoks are ſubject to 
break their own yards, and cut the ropes that come from 
the top-ſails, they are now very ſeldom uſed. 

Hooks, trill. See TRIL L-hooks. 

Hooks, draught. See DRAUGHT-hooks. 


HOOKER is the name of a veſſel built like a pink, but 


rigged and maſted like a hoy ; much uſed by the Dutch, | 


HOOP-wheel. See DETEN T-wwheel. 

HOOPER, in Ornithology, a name by which ſeveral have 
called the cygnus ferus, or wild SWAN. _ | 

HOOPING cough, in Medicine. See CHIN-cougcn. 


HOOPOE, Upupa, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes | 


a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of picæ; the cha- 
raters of which are, that the beak is bent, convex, ſub- 
- compreſſed, and in a ſmall degree obtuſe ; the tongue is 
obtuſe, triangular, and very | Ho and the feet are am- 
bulatory. U | 
ſpecies 3 the upupa epops, the promerops, and bird of PA- 
RADISE., . CD 
The hoopoe, or upupa epops, is found in many parts of 
Europe, in Egypt, and even as remote as Ceylon. It fre- 


quently viſits our iſlands, but not at ſtated ſeaſons, and | 


never breeds with us. In Sweden it is vulgarly conſi- 
dered as a preſage of war, and it was formerly deemed 
In our country as a fore-runner of ſome calamity. Its 
general weight is about three ounces ; the beak is black, 


fender, ſharp, and a little hooked; its head is adorned | 
with an extremely beautiful and elegant creſt, riſing two | 
fingers high, and compoſed of two ſeries of feathers, 

reaching from the inſertion of the back to the back part | 


of the head, which it raiſes and depreſſes at pleaſure. 


The tips of theſe feathers are ornamented with black and | 
white; the reſt is of a cheſtnut colour; its neck is of a 


pale reddiſh brown; its breaſt and belly white, variega- 
ted with longitudinal ſtreaks, which diſappear in the mid- 


due, as the bird grows older; the tail is black, and com- 
poſed of ten feathers, but has a large ſpot in it, in form 


ol a creſcent, the horns pointing towards the extremity 
of the tail | 


reaked acroſs with white 3 it feeds on beetles, worms, 
alls, Kc. and is ſaid alſo to eat berries, and other ve- 
tables, It breeds in hollow trees, and lays two aſh- 
Soares eggs. According to Linnzus it takes its name 
tom us note, which has a ſound ſimilar to the word; or 


Tay be derived from the French huppt, creſted. Ray 


a” © ennant. See Tab. II. Birds, Ne 22. 


25 upuius, or Humulus, in Botany, a genus of the 
«2a pentandria claſs. 


ar bans vows flowers upon different plants; the em- 


9015 male flower is compoſed of five ſmall 
ron obtuſe leaves; it has no petal, but five ſhort, 
i *amina ; the female flowers have a general, four- 

pointed, acute 


Womens 
nn empalement uding eight flowers; each of theſe have 


tuated in th 
whi e center, 


ich turns to a roun 
OL. II. Ne 174. 


nder this genus Linnæus has claſſed three 


jurious to hops. 


Its characters are theſe: it has 


fo te perianthium, and a ſeparate oval one of | 
ur leaves, ine 


"en, of one leaf, cloſed at the baſe; theſe | 
neither petal nor ſtamina, but a ſmall germen, ſi- 
ſupporting two awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 

diſh ſeed, covered with a thin ikin, 


incloſed in the baſe of the empalement. We have but 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is diſtinguiſhed-into the 
male and female hop. 555 

The male hop grows wild by the fide of hedges and upon 
banks, in many parts of England. The young ſhoots of 
theſe plants are often gathered by the poor people, and 
boiled as an eſculent herb; but theſe muſt be taken very 
young, otherwiſe they are tough and ſtringy. This is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the flowers, which ate ſmall,” and 
hang in long looſe bunches from the fide of the ſtalks; 
abounding with farina on their ſummits; and have no 
hops ſucceeding to the flowers. | 

The female hop is the ſort which is cultivated for uſe ; 
of this ſort, the people who cultivate them reckon three 
different varieties: as firſt, the long and ſquare garlick 
Hop, the long white hop, and the oval hop; all which are 
indifferently cultivated in England. LP 
There being the greateſt plantation of hops in Kent of 
any county in England, it is very probable that their me- 
thod of planting and ordering them ſhould be. the belt. 
Hops were firſt brought into England from the Nether- 


lands in the year 1524. They are firſt mentioned in the 
Engliſh ſtatute-book in the year 1552, viz. in the fiſth 
and ſixth of Edw. VI. cap. 5. And by an act of parlia- 
ment of the firſt year of king James I. anno 1603, cap: 


18. it appears, that hops were then produced in abun- 
dance in England. 28 


The hop being a plant of great importance in the article 
of brewing, we ſhall conſider what relates to the culture 
and management of it, under the following heads: 


Hops, the ſoil proper for. As for the choice of their hop- 


grounds, they eſteem the richeſt and ſtrongeſt grounds as 


the molt proper; and if it be rocky within two or three 
feet of the ſurface, the hops will proſper well; but they 
will by no means thrive on a ſtiff clay, or ſpongy wet 


land. | | EG, 
The Kentiſh planters account new land beſt for hops; 
they plant their hop-gardens with apple trees at a large 


diſtance, and with cherry trees between; and when the 


land hath done its beſt for hops, which they reckon it will 
in about ten years, the trees may begin to bear. 'The 
cherry trees laſt about thirty years, and by that time the 
apple trees are large, they cut down the cherry trees. 

The Eſſex planters account a moory land the moſt pro- 


per for hops. | 


As to the ſituation of a hop-ground, one that inclines to 


the ſouth or weſt is the molt eligible ; but if it be ex- 


poſed to the north-eaſt or ſouth-weft winds, there ſhould 


be a ſhelter of ſome trees at a diſtance, becauſe the north- 

eaſt winds are apt to nip the tender ſhoots in the ſpring, _ 
and the ſouth-weſt winds frequently break and blow _ 
down the poles at the latter end of the ſummer, and 


very much endanger the Hops. | 


In the winter time provide your foil and manure for the 
hop-ground againſt the following ſpring. | 


It the dung be rotten, mix it with two or three parts of 
common earth, and let it incorporate together till you 
have occaſion to make uſe of it in making your hop-hlls ; 

but if it be new dung, then let it be mixed as before, till 


the ſpring in the next year, for new dung is very in- 


Dung of all ſorts was formerly more commonly made uſe 


of than it is now, eſpecially when rotted, and turned to 
mould, and they who have no other manure muſt uſe it; 
which, if they do, cows or hogs-dung, or human ordure 


mixed with mud, may be a proper compoſt, becauſe 
hops delight moſt in a manure that is cool and moiſt. 


Hoes, the planting of. Hops require to be planted in a 
ſituation ſo open, as that the air may freely paſs round 
and between them, to dry up and diſſipate the moiſture, 


| | whereby they will not be ſo ſubje& to FIRE-BLASTS, 
3 the legs are ſhort and black. Its wings, | 


when folded, do not reach to the end of the tail, and are | 


which often deſtroy the middles of large plantations, 
while the outſides remain unhurt. | 

As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it 
ſhould, in the preceding winter, be ploughed and harrowed 
even; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quantity of 


freſh rich earch, or well rotted dung and earth mixed to- 


gether, ſufficient to put half a buſhel in every hole to 


plant the hops in, unleſs the natural ground be very freſh _ 
and good. 2 eee ee | 


'The hills where the hops are to be planted, ſhould be 
eight or nine feet aſunder, that the air may freely paſs 
between them; for in cloſe plantations, they are very 

ſubject to what the Hop-planters call the fire-blaſt. 
If the ground is intended to be ploughed with horſes be- 
tween the hills, it will be beſt to plant them in ſquares 
checquerwiſe z but if the ground is ſo ſmall, that it may 
be done with the breaſt-plough or ſpade, the holes ſhould 
be ranged in a quincunx form, Which way ſoever you 
make uſe of, a ſtake ſhould be ſtuck down at all the 
laces where the hills are to be made. | | 
Prins ought to be very curious in the choice of the 
12 K plants, 


- 
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plants, as to the kind of hop ; for if the hyp-yorden be 
planted with a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of hops that ripen 
at ſeveral times, it will cauſe a great deal of trouble, and 
be a great detriment to the owner. 

The two beſt forts are the white and the grey bind; the 
latter is a large ſquare hop, more hardy, and is the more 
plentiful bearer, and ripens later than the former. 


There is alſo another ſort of the white bind, which ripens 
a week or ten days before the common; but this is ten- 


derer and a leſs plentiful bearer z but it has this advan- 


tage, that it comes firſt to market. 

But if three grounds, or three diſtant parts of one ground, 
be planted with theſe three ſorts, there will be this con- 
veniency, that they may be picked ſucceſſively as they be- 


come ripe. The ſets ſhould be five or fix inches long, | 


with three or more joints or buds on them. 

If there be a ſort of hop you value, and would inereaſe 
plants and ſets from, the ſuperfluous binds may be laid 
down when the hops are tied, cutting off the tops, and 


burying them in the hill; or when the hops are drefled, | 
all the cuttings may be ſaved ; for almoſt every part will | 


grow, and become a good ſet the next ſpring. 


As to the ſeaſons of planting hops, the Kentiſh planters. 


| beſt approve the months of October and March, both 
which ſometimes ſucceed very well ; but the ſets are not 
to be had in October, unleſs from ſome ground that is to 
be deſtroyed; and likewiſe there is ſome danger that the 
ſets may be rotted, if the winter prove very wet; there- 


fore the moſt uſual time of procuring them is in March, | 


when the hops are cut and dreſſed. 


As to the manner of planting the ſets, there ſhould be | 


five good ſets planted in every hill; one in the middle, and 
the reſt round about ſloping, the tops meeting at the 
center; they mult ſtand even with the ſurſace of the 
ground ; let them be preſſed cloſe with the hand, and 
covered with fine earth, and a ſtick ſhould be placed on 
each ſide the hill to ſecure it. | 
'The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
more during that ſummer, is to keep the hills clear from 
weeds, and to dig up the ground about the month of 
May, and to raiſe a ſmall hill round about the plants. 
In ͤ June you muſt twiſt the young binds or branches to- 
gether into a bunch or knot; for if they are tied up to 
ſmall poles the firſt year, in order to have a few hops from 


them, it will not countervail the weakening of the 


plants. | 


A mixture of compoſt or dung being prepared for your | 


hop-ground, the beſt time for laying it on, if the weather 
prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the wheels of the 
dung- cart may not injure the hops, nor ſurrow the ground: 
if this be not done then, you muſt be obliged to wait till 
the froſt has hardened the ground, ſo as to bear the dung- 


cart; and this is alſo the time to carry on your new | 
poles, to recruit thoſe that are decayed, and to be caſt | 


Hut every.year. 5 5 | 
If you have good ſtore of dung, the beſt way will be to 
ſpread it in the alleys all over Ne ground, and to dig it 


in the winter following. The quantity they will require | 


will be forty loads to an acre, reckoning about thirty 
| buſhels to the load. e Fe = 
If you have not dung enough to cover all the ground in 


one year, you may lay it on one part one year, and on | 
the reſt in another, or a third; for there is no occaſion | 
to dung the ground after this manner oftener than once | 


in three years, | 
Thoſe wh 
content themſelves with laying on about twenty loads 
upon an acre every year; this they lay only on the hills, 
either about November, or in the ſpring; which laſt 
ſome account the beſt time, when the hops are dreſſed, 
to cover them after they are cvt ; but if it be done at this 
time, the compoſt or dung ought to be very well rotted 
and fine, = cans e 
_ Hoes, the dreſſing of. As to the dreſſing of the hops, when 
the Hop- ground is dug in January or February, the earth 
about the hills, and very near them, ought to be taken 


niently at the ſtock to eut it. 


ſtrong and in perfection, the middle of March will be a 
good time; and the latter end of March, if it be apt to 


be ſoon enou gh. 


earth out © 
crpal roots, with a ſharp knife you muſt cut off all the 


alley, and weaken the hill. It will be proper to cut one 
Part of the ſtock lower than the other, and alſo to cut 


away with a ſpade, that you may come the more conve- | 
About the end of February, if the hops were planted the | 
ſpring before, or if the ground be weak, they ought to | 
be dreſſed in dry weather; but elſe, if the ground be 


produce over-rank binds, or the beginning of April, may 


Then om with an iron picker cleared away all the | 
the hills, ſo as to clear the ſtock to the prin- 


thoots which grew up with the binds the laſt year; and | 
alſo all the young ſuckers, that none be leſt to run in the 


— 


ho have but a ſmall quantity of dun uſually | 883 
4 Hors, the gathering of. About the midd'e of July (ps be. 


Colour of their feed. 


moted by means of the roughneſs of the bark. But for 


Hoes, the tying of. As to the tying of hops, the budsthat 


up the pole. 5 
This you muſt continue to do till all the poles are fur 


- occaſion for, are to be plucked up; but if the ground 


dle of the hill. 


time a ſtorm of wind ſhould come, it woul 


The moſt convenient way of picking t 


lay the poies upon, which are to be picked. 


that part low that was left higheſt the prece x 
By purſuing this method, you may expect to h ing year, 
buds, and alſo keep the hill in good order ae ſtronger 
In dreſſing thoſe hops that have been planted 
before, you ought to cut off both the dead to 
young ſuckers, which have ſprung up from t 
alſo to cover the ſtocks with fine earth a fn 
in thickneſs. 


PS, and the 
be lets, and 
ger's length 


Hoes, the poling of. About the middle of April the } 
ths 


are to be poled, when the ſhoots begin t 

poles muſt be ſet to the hills deep ; #6 9 ＋ — 1 the 
a ſquare iron picker or crow, that they may Fig Nang 
endure the winds ; three poles are ſuſhicient for tier 
Theſe ſhould be placed as near the hills as may 5 hill 
their bending tops turned outwards from the bil 
vent the binds from entangling; and a ſpace "Rag 
two poles ought to be left open to the ſouth, to Fon 
the ſun-beams. | e 
The poles ought to be in length fixteen or twenty £ 
more or leſs, according as the ground is in Aeg, 0 
great care is to be taken not to overpole a young mins 


with 


ground, ſor that will draw the ſtock too much, and weaken 


it. If a ground be overpoled, you are not to expect a 


good crop from it; for the branches, which beat the 


hops, will grow very little, till the binds have over. 
reached. the poles, which they cannot do when the pole 
are too long. Two ſmall poles are ſuſſicient fora ground 
that is young. | 
If you wait till the ſprouts or young binds are grown to 
the length of a foot, you will be able to make a bettet 
judgment where to place the largeſt poles; but if you 
ſtay till they are ſo long as to fall into the alleys, it wil 
be injurious to them, becauſe they will entangle one 
with another, and will not claſp about the pole readily, 

Maple or afpen poles are accounted the belt for 17% on 
which they are thought to proſper beſt, becauſe of their 
warmth ; or elſe, becauſe the climbing of the 5% is pro. 


durability, aſhen or willow poles are preferable; but 
cheſtnut poles are the moſt durable of all. 

If after the hops are grown up, you find any of then 
have been under poled, taller poles may be placed near 
thoſe that are too ſhort, to receive the binds from then, 


do not claſp of themſelves to the neareſt pole when ther | 

are grown to three or four feet high, mult be guided i 
by the hand, turning them to the ſun, whole courle they 
will always follow. They muſt be bound with witherc 
ruſhes, but not ſo cloſe as to hinder them from climbing 


niſhed with binds, of which two. or three are enough far 
a pole; and all the ſprouts and binds that you have 9 


be young, then none of theſe uſeleſs binds ſhould be 
plucked up, but ſhould be wrapt up together in the mid- 


When the binds are grown beyond the reach of your 
hands, if they forſake the poles, you ſhould make uſe of | 
a ſtand-ladder in tying them up. | | 
Towards the latter end of May, when you have made at 
end of tying them, the ground muſt have the ſumme 
dreſſing: this is done by caſting up with the ſpade ſome 
fine earth into every hill; and a month after this 1s _ 
you muſt hoe the alleys with a Dutch hoe, and make tie 
hills up to a convenient bigneſs. _ 


in to blow, and will be ready to gather about OR 
aka Tide. A judgment may be made of their f 


neſs by their ſtrong ſcent, their hardneſs, and the brownilk 


When by theſe tokens they appear to be ripe, ales 
be picked with all the expedition poſſible; for pf 2 


great damage, by breaking the branches, = 7 
and diſcolouring the hops; and it is very we 1 era thin 
hops, being picked green and bright, will ſell 0 


I d brown. 
re diſcoloured an 
part more than thoſe which ar ein 


bin, with a cloth hange 


ſquare frame of wood, called a dire the hops 35 7 


ing on tenter-hooks within it, to fec 
are picked. a I ained to- 
The frame is compoſed of four pieces of a gt" by 
gether, ſupported by four legs, with a prop 4 ata cot 
to bear up another long piece of wood, Pie this ſerves © 
venient height over the middle of the bin; 


This bin is commouly eight feet long, hs 1d i 
broad; two poles may be laid on it at ; onesch fl 
cight perſons may work at it, three or Jon n the es of 
It will be beſt to begin to pick the 5 convenient! 
north ſide of your ground, if you can do! ths 


HOP 


this will prevent the ſouth-weſt wind from breaking into 
is 


ar 
the garden Dice of a plot of the ground containing 
i | Havin made chore place * bin upon the hill, which is 


hills ſquare, þ 
ear ke centers having five hills on cach fide; and when 
| 


the icked, remove the bin into another piece 
and _— #3 he ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the 
gth RN hop-ground is finiſhed. | 

| Wh n the poles are drawn up to be picked, you muſt | 
bis : t care not to cut the binds too near the hills, ef- 


the me Fe when the hops are green, becauſe it will make 


vith the {ap to flow excellively. 
nl, "1 ſtalks; and, as there ſhall be occaſion, two or three 
win = in a day the bin mult be emptied into a hop-bag 


pre- f 
Veen N or kiln, in order to be dried; for if they ſhould 


, 


ſt be picked very clean, i. e free from leaves 


coarſe linen cloth, and carried immediately to 


mit be long in the bin or bag, they will be apt to heat, and 


 diſcoloured. _ | 
feet, - 1 weather be hot, there ſhould no more poles be 


0g 4rwn than can be picked in an hour, and they ſhould be 
rag mhercd in fait weather, if it can be, and when the hops 
- are dry; this will ſave ſome expence in firing, and pre- 
ch ſerre their colour better when they are dried. | 

r the 'The crop of hops being thus beſtowed, you are to take 
orer- carc of the poles againſt another year, which are belt to 
poles be laid up in a ſhed, having firſt ſtripped off the haulm 
ung from them; but if you have not that conveniency, ſet 


up three poles in the form of a triangle, or fix poles (as 
as you pleaſe) wide at bottom; and having ſet them into 


better the ground, with an iron picker, and bound them toge- 


f you ther at the top, ſet the reſt of your poles about them; 
LY and being thus diſpoſed, none but thoſe on the outſide 
"IN will be (Vie to the injuries of the weather, for all the 
925 inner poles will be kept dry, unleſs at the top; whereas, 
15 if they were on the ground, they would receive more 
| 
11 ol the year. | | | : Dn 
6 Hors, drying of. The beſt method of drying hops 1s with 
charcoal on an oaſt or kiln, covered with hair-cloth, of 


then "There is no need to give any particular directions for 


boy making theſe, ſince every carpenter or bricklayer, in 
Wa thoſe countries where hops grow, or malt is made, knows 
1S UA, | ; | : | 


how to build them. by N 
The kiln ought to be ſquare, and may be of ten, twelve, 
fourteen, or ſixteen feet over at the top, where the hops 
are laid, as your plantation requires, and your room will 
allow. There ought to be a due proportion between the 
height and breadth of the kiln, and the beguels of the 


n ther | 
(tot 
e they 
thered 
mb:ug 


He feet ſquate on the top, it ought to be nine feet high from 
. the fire, and the ſteddle ought to be fix feet and a half 


ſquare, and ſo proportionable in other dimenſions. 

The hs muſt be ſpread even upon the oaſt a foot thick 
or more, if the depth of the curb will allow it; but care 
is to be taken not to overload the oaſt, if the hops be 
green or wet. | = | . „ 
The oaft ought to be firſt warmed with a fire before the 
hips are laid on, and then an even ſteady fire muſt be 


round 
uld be 
e mid- 


f your 


uſe of 


* kept under them; it muſt not be too fierce at firſt, Jeſt it 


ae ſcorch the þops3 nor muſt it be ſuffered to ſink or ſlacken, 


» ſome he . Min ry | w 
"ome tne moiſture or ſweat, which the fire has raiſed, fall back 


ke the or diſcolour them. When they have lain about nine 
| hours, they muſt be turned, and in two or three hours 
farbe more they may be taken off the oaſt. It may be known 
arth0- 


r ripe- and the eaſy falling off of the hop leaves. © 


de atter the moſt eaſy and beſt manner, is not only an 
mut and 3 
+ this ia ime, becauſe they require as much fuel, and as long 


. a time to dry a ſmall quantity, by turning them, as a 

ifng Ie one. Now this may be prevented, by having a 

q that cover (to be let down and raiſed at pleafure) to the upper | 
. bed Where h . & -- 5 6 

third dereon the hops lie. This cover may alſo be tinned, 

_ mailing ſingle tin plates over the face of it; ſo that 


| Jong when the bobs begin to dry, and are ready to burn, i. e. | 


hange ade greatelt part of their moiſture is evaporated, 
s theſ be k e * may be let down within a foot or leſs. of 
le 5 (like a reverberatory) which will reflect the heat 
ed to- ; Mem, fo that the top will ſoon be as dry as the 
h eu TH Mew and every hop be equally dried. 
con- un 1116 J. As ſoon as the hops are taken off the 
res 19 3 mY them in a room for three weeks or a month to 
e 2 and toughen; for if they are bagged imme- 
e feet he „ Mey will pawder, but if they he awhile (and 
U clue, er they lie the better, provided they be covered 
ide. k "he 5 blankets to ſecure them from the air) they may 
alt 0 | rok e with more ſafety, as not being liable to be 
ntl en to powder in treading, and this wil make them 


tis 
this 


9 


damage in a fortnight, than by their ſtanding all the reſt 


the fame form and faſhion that is uſed for drying malt. 


ſtedale where the fire is kept. viz. if the kiln be twelve | 


but rather be increaſed, till the hops be nearly dried, leſt | 


when they are well dried, by the brirtleneſs of the ſtalks, | 
Itis found by experience, that the turning of hops, though 


"jury or waſte to the hops, but alſo an expence of fuel | 


| 


* 


bear treading the better, and the harder they are trodden 
the better they will keep. | 

The common method of bagging is as follows : they have 
a hole made in an upper floor, either round or ſquare, 


large enough to receive a hop-bag, which conſiſts of four 
ells and a half of ell-wide cloth, and alſo contains ordi- 


ful of hops in each lower corner of the bag, to ſerve as 

handles to it; and they faſten the mouth of the hole, ſo 

proce that the hoop may reſt upon the edges of the 
ole. 

Then he that is to tread the hops down into the hag, 

treads the hops on every fide, another perſon continually 


which being well filled and trodden, they unrip the faſt- 
ening of the bag to the hoops, and let it down, and 
cloſe up the mouth of the bag, tying up a handful of 
hops in each corner of the mouth, as was done in the 
lower part. 5 | 
Hops being thus packed, if they have been well dried, 
and laid up in a dry place, will keep good ſeveral years 


nor ſpoiled by the mice making their neſts in them. Mil- 
ler's Gard. Dict. | : 
Hops, diſeaſes of: See FIRE-BI AST, Fx, Hox R Y-, &c. 


in moſt parts of England where hops are cultivated, is 
_ computed thus: three pounds for the huſbandry, four 
pounds for the wear of the poles, five pounds for pick- 
ing and drying, one pound ten ſhillings for dung, one 
pound for rent, though in ſome places they pay four or 
five pounds an acre yearly for the rent of the land, and 
ten ſhillings for tythe; in all fifteen pounds a year. The 
hop planters in England reckon, that they have but a mo- 
derate return, when the produce of an acre of hops docs 
not ſell for more than thirty pounds. They frequently 
have fifty, ſixty, eighty, or a hundred pounds; and in 
a time of general ſcarcity conſiderably more: ſo that, 
upon the whole, if the total charge of an acre of hops is 
computed at fifteen pounds a year, and its average pro- 
duce at thirty pounds, the clear profit from an acre will 
be fiſteen pounds a year. But the plantation of hops has 
lately ſo much increaſed, and the average produce ſo 


with many planters rather a loſing than a very profitable 
article. 8 | | | 
Hors, uſe of In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet ten- 
der, the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled, are 
cat like aſparagus, and found very wholeſome and ef- 
ſectual to looſen the body; the heads and tendrils are 
good to purify the blood in the ſcurvy, and molt cuta- 
neous diſeaſes ; decoctions of the flowers, and ſyrups 
thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers ; juleps and 


and hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſes. 

A pillow ſtuffed with hops, and laid under the head, is 
ſaid to procure ſleep in fevers, attended with a delirium. 
But the principal uſe of hops is in the brewery, for the 


of this balſamic, aperient, and diuretic bitter, become 
leſs viſcid, leſs apt to turn ſour, more detergent, more 


When lightly boiled or infuſed in warm water, they in- 
__ creaſe its ſpirituoſit r. A : ; 
Hoes, /aws relating to. By g Anne, cap. 121. an addi- 


over and above all other duties; and %s, landed before 
entry and payment of duty, or without warrant for land- 
ing, ſhall be forfeited and burnt ; the ſhip alſo ſhall be 


ing ſhall forfeit 5/. a hundred weight. 7 Geo II. cap. 
19. By 9g Anne, cap. 12. there ſhall be paid a duty of 
14. for every pound of hops grown in Great Britain, and 
made fit for uſe, within fix months after they are cured 
and bagged ; and hop-grounds are required to be entered, 
on pain of 4os. an acre. Places of curing and keeping 
are alſo to be entered, on pain of 50/. which may be 
viſited by an officer at any time without obſtruction, un- 


after gathering, be brought to ſuch places to be cured 
and bagged, on pain of 5s. a pound. The rebagging of 
foreign hops in Britiſh bagging for ſale or exportation, 


frauding the king of his duty by uſing twice or oftencr 

the ſame bag, with the officer's mark upon it, 1s liable 

to a penalty of 4o/. The removal of heps before they 

have been bagged and weighed, incurs a penalty of 50d. 
Concealment of hops ſubjects to the forfeiture of 200. 

and the concealed hops; and any perſon who fhall pri- 

vately convey away any hops, with intent to * 

ing 


| 


narily two hundred and a half of heps, they tic a hand- 


putting them in as he treads them, till the bag is full, 


but care muſt be taken, that they be neither deſtroyed, = 


Hoes, produce of. The charge of an acre of hopyground, 


much exceeded the conſumption, that hops have been 


apoꝛzems are alſo prepared with hops, for hypochondriacal 


preſervation of malt liquors ; which by the ſuperaddition _ 


diſpoſed to paſs off by urine, and in general more falu- _ 
brious. They are ſaid to contain an agreeable odorous 
principle, which promotes the vinous fermentation. 


tional duty of 3d. a-pound is laid on all hops imported, 


forfeited, and the perſon concerned in importing or land- 


der the penalty of 20/. All hops ſhall, within fix weeks 


incurs a forfeiture of 10¼. a hundred weight; and de- 
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ſhall be guilty of felony, without benetit of clergy. 6 


Hor, wild. See Shrub TREFOIL. 

HopP-trce.. See HOLLY. | 
Ho hornbeam, in Botany. See HoRN BEAM. | 
HOPE, in £Eth:cs, is the defire of ſome good, attended 


HOPEA, in Botany, a genus of the polyadelphia polyandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is divided into | 


Hor LIT Es /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


curing by ſympathetic remedies received in the world. 


HOR 


king and owner, ſhall forfeit 55. a pound. And the du- | 
tics are required to be paid within fix months after curing, 
bagging, and weighing, on pain of double duty, two- 
thirds to the king, and one-third to the informer. No 
common brewer, &c. ſhall uſe any bitter ingredient in- 


. 439+ 
ſtead of hops, on pain of 20/. Hops, which have paid HORARY, ſomething relating to here, h 


the duty, may be exported to Ireland ; but by 6 Geo. 
cap. 11. there ſhall be no drawback; and by 7 Geo. II. 
cap. 19. no foreign hops ſhall be landed in Ireland. No- 
tice of bagging and weighing ſhall be ſent in writing to 
the officer, on pain of go/, 6 Geo. cap. 21. And 
by 14 Geo. III. cap. 68. the officer ſhall, on pain of 50. 
weigh the bags or pockets, and mark on them the true 
weight or tare, the planter's name, and place of abode, 
and the date of the year in which ſuch hops were grown; 
and the altering or forging, or obliterating ſuch mark, 
incurs a forfeiture of 10/. 
The owners of Hs ſhall keep at their oaſts, &c. juſt 
weights and ſcales, and permit the officer to uſe them, 
on pain of 20/. 6 Geo. cap. 21. And by 10 Geo. 
III. cap. 44- a penalty of 1001. is infliQed for falſe ſcales 
and weights. The owners are allowed to uſe caſks in- 
| ſtead of bags, under the ſame regulations. 6 Geo. 
cap. 21, If any perſon ſhall mix with hops any drug to 
alter the colour or ſcent, he ſhall forfeit 5/. a hundred 
weight. If any perſon ſhall unlawfully and maliciouſly 


cut hop-binds growing on poles, in any plantation, be 


Geo. II. cap. 37. By a late act, five per cent. is added 
to the duties on hops. | | | | 


with a belief of the poſſibility, at leaſt, of obtaining it, 
and enlivened with joy, greater or leſs, according to the 
greater or leſs probability of our poſſeſſing the object of 
our hope. Alexander, preparing for his Aſian expedi- 
tion, diſtributed his hereditary dominions among his 
friends; allotting to ſome villages, to others boroughs, 
to others cities; and being aſked what he had reſerved 
for himſelf, replied, Hope. DET | 


ſive ſegments; the corolla has five petals; there are 
many ſtamina growing together in five bodies; the ſtyle. 
is ſingle, and the fruit is a drupe, containing a three- 
celled nut. There is only one ſpecies. | 
HOPLITES, HoyrL1rT x, formed of 720, armour, in An- 
:iquity, were ſuch of the candidates at the Olympic and 
other ſacred games, as ran races in armour. 


One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was a | 


painting which repreſented two Hoplites; the one running, 
and ſeeming to ſweat large drops; the other laying his 
arms down, as quite ſpent, and out of breath. Pliny, 


lib. xxxv. cap. 10. and Paſchaſ. De Coronis, lib. vi. | 


cap. 14. 


of the writers among the ancients, to a ſtone of a ſhining 
braſs-like appearance, looking like the ſurface of the po- 


liſhed braſs-armour worn in thoſe times. It is eaſy to | 
conclude, from this account, that the hoplites was one 


of cur mundics. | 


HOPLILODROMOS, formed of 67, armour, and Tpewa, 
T run, in the ancient gymnaſtic ſports, a term applied | 
to ſuch perſons as went through thoſe toilſome and ro- 
buſt exerciſes, in complete armour ; by which the exer- | 


ciſe became much more violent, and the wearing of ar- 
mour, in the time of battle, much more caſy. 


HOPLOCHRISMA, a term uſed, by the ancient writers 


1 


in Medicine, for the anointing a ſword, or other weapon, 


with which a perſon had been wounded, in order to the | 


curing of the wound; ſo early was the idle notion of 


Some late authors have alſo uſed the word in a very dif- 
ferent ſenſe, namely, for the anointing the points of 


darts or ſwords with poiſonous ingredients, in order to 


render the leaſt wound given with them fatal; a practice 


moſt known, as it is ſaid, among the ſavage inhabitants | 


of America. 


| HOPLOMACHI, 'Orhounxu, compoſed of da, armour, 


and uaxopa, I fight, in Antiquity, were a ſpecies of pla- 
diators, who fought in armour; either completely armed 
from head to foot, or only with a caſque and culraſs. 
HOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the time 
of ſowing. | . . | 
The word is alſo uſed for that wooden trough in a mill, 
into which the corn is put to be ground. 
HORA A, Nala, in Antiquity, ſolemn ſacrifices, conſiſt- 
ing of fruits, &c. offered in ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter, that heaven might grand mild and tempe- 
rate weather. Theſe, according to Meurſius, were of- 


HOR 


fered to the goddeſſes, called Q.; 

were three in number, attended 92 dhe gi lar, wh; 
om be four W e of the year, and had ek Prefide4 
paid them at Athens. Potter © Worſhi 
cap. 20. tom. i. » Archzol, Gree, lik i 


| ours, 
HoRARY circle of the globe. See Circre 0 See Hows, 
HoRaRY circles. See Hou B-circles and 


. : Cr 
HoRaRy circles, or lines, in Dialling, RCLE, 


| 
| 

* 

cles which mark the hours on un- 7 N lines ox cit. | 
HoRaRY motion of the earth, is the arch ace. 
ſpace of an bo. f reh it deferibes in the N 
This is nearly fifteen degrees; fort 
revolution en 3606 in a day, 15 rr complete t Fl 
and the twenty-fourth part of 360 is 153 8 X hours | 
not the exact meaſure of the horary are rs, wo g : 
moves with different velocity, according to 20 e earth 
leſſer diſtance from the ſun; but it js near 1 
ordinary computations. See Equation 7 i : 
HORCUS lapis, the name of a ſtone, mentioned | g 
writers of the middle ages as uſeful in ſolderin FR - 
and other metals. All the deſcription they give 0 8. 0 
that it was black, and was eaſily reduced to owd 5 1 
was called alſo catemia. | en Pore . 
HORD, Honk pA, a Tartarian term, and literally denori S 
a multitude, in Geography, is uſed for a company or tk tl 
of wandering people, which have no ſettled abole 0 0! 
habitation, but {troll about, dwelling in chariots 10 m 
der tents, to be ready to ſhiſt as ſoon as berdage fu | 
and the preſent province is eaten bare. 595 4 
HokD is more properly the name which the Tartars, wh th 
inhabit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Afttacy th 
and Bulgaria, give to their villages. . 8 

A hord conſiſts of fiſty or ſixty tents ranged in a cide h: 
leaving an open place in the middle. The inhabitants af a 
each hord uſually form a military company or troop ; the fr 
eldeſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends A 
the general or prince of the whole nation. 8 108 
HORDEA'TUM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, boile 4 
till it burſt. | 5 th 
Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds in 
almonds, and the like. pe 
HORDEOLUM, from hordeum, barley, as reſembling pe 
barley corn, in Medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing on tie pa 
outer verge of the palpebræ, or eye-lids. See ST: it: 
HORDEUM, Barley, in Botany, a genus of the triandr up 
digynia claſs. The characters are, that it hath a parti ul 
involucrum of ſix narrow pointed leaves, containing three po 
flowers: the petal of the flower opens with two valies; er 
the flower hath three hairy ſtamina, ſhorter than the pe. fol 
tal; it hath an oval germen, ſupporting two reilexed ra 
ſtyles, which becomes an oblong bellied ſeed, pointeda tec 
both ends, with a longitudinal furrow, ſurrounded by on 
the petal of the flower, which does not fall off, Mile 7 
enumerates four ſpecies; viz. 1. The ſpring bal ok 
with many rows of grain, principally cultivated in Eng Hon 
land, of which the farmers make two ſorts, the common ge 
and rath-ripe barley, though the latter is only a vat 10 
cot 


produced from the other, by being long cultivated in 
Warm gravelly lands. This fort of barley is eaſily diſtn- 
guiſhed by the two orders of beards ſtanding erect; tis 
_ chaff is alſo thinner, and it is, therefore, eſteemed beter 
for malting. 2. The long-eared barley, the grails a 
which are regularly ranged in a double row, lying one 
each W 4 the ſcales of fiſhes ; the chaff Is ver) thin 
and this barley is much valued for malting. 3. Sent 
or battledore barley, with ſhorter and broader * 
longer beards, and ſhorter ſtem. 4. The ſquare 5 0 
barley, or bigg, ſown in the northern CAR 0 
nerally in Scotland, with its grains diſpoſed in For 
This ſpecies is much hardier than the others, but 1 ; 
ſo good for malting. For the culture and produce, &. 
of barley, ſee Bar. | Wo 
When barley and malt does not exceed 2 ö 
chere is a duty on importation of 165. by Y Jai 
cap. 13. but when the price exceeds ng” c 1 
25. 8d. a quarter by 15 Car. II. cap. 27. 1 g 
on importation ceaſe, when barley, bear, ol * uy 
be at or above 245. a quarter, and in lieu as 7 
ſhall be only 2d. a quarter, by 13 Geo. q n he at d. 
When the price of barley, bear, or digg od, under 
above 225. a quarter, exportation 15 prohibited, * 


penalty of 205. a buſhel, and forfeiture of the veſſe * 


i he formet 
13 Geo. III. cap. 43. By this ſtatute t hear 
ties on exportation ſhall ceaſe ; and oben ne ln F 


or bigg, is under 225. a quarter, there ke, of 
| a T0. of 25. 6d. for every quarter o barley 
of MALT. : „ q reigo 
HORDICALIA, or HoRDIiciDI4y in 2 ace 
feaſt held among the Romans, wherein the] : 
cattle big with young. | „ which Felts 
The word hordicidia is formed of hend; Wy 


3 


explains by pregnans, prcgnon 
re 0 Ovid. in his alt lib. Pregnant; and tech, F Hnr., eh 
9 Gdeg a , . Iv. ver. 6 7 J. facrifh, | 
vor. ande, to be bos prægnans; of 631. deſcribes hord = The word is 3% | 
* N This ſeaſt fell on the eee oe” gravida, a or terminatin is Segen, which lit 1 Err 
* they facribced thirty cows, bi of April; on whi un, 7, 8 the /ivht ; bei terally ſignifies Eon. |: 
e Hoy Tellus, or Terra > Bog big with calf to 3 day 1 ee 1 . wie formed ohne, Founding or 
- tar : part of tl ", goddeſ: r 7 ence ir 1a 1c. ? fer mina | 
the temple of Jupiter + of them were ſacrifoog :. The k 9 0 it is allo call de- 
bellies were burnt to 1 he calves taken o e in | HoR17z FOR is either rat;, 5 finitor, 
orc tear by the eldeſt of at ft, by the pomifices; af 1 200 ration, tre, or front f 
lexander ab Alexandro eltal virgins, 3 l- | plane paſſ olutely the horiz; ical, which is 21% con; 5 
des; and ff i „Genial. Di : bende balles through 0 ⁊on, is a 18 alſo called 
s in the and from him, ſome of ier. writes h 5 poles are th gh the ce „Is a great circle. whofe 
lurdalia; but Varro wr. 0 the modern ordalis Gig ene zenith nter of the cle, whoſe 
5 Ties it hordicalis s call the f wo equal and nadir. It 4; earth, and | 
4 5 Hob 1M. cee and Feſtus, = NY is art, or hemiſpheres, Avides the a 
gb 15 didjnamia panda gr in Botany, 4 oY | "ps are the zenith 1 (Tab, Mronom. fi OT. 
the eint the enjlemens of the 3 Its char pers pin: 1 1 A par the + Points of the bo dir; whence 2 whoſe 
ts eat, and equal WET is funnel- nele : | ZENITH rY1Z0n are ows, that 
ugh flower 1s af the lip bie 1 h which Brews 2 vr . dr 125 ie Pe = nee 
[ . 1 a . c Ee . « lc : ; ; i ; 
it, Two lips; it has e 115 Cylindrical "44 953 the HoRI ZON angles, and into eg cut the rational }--:.: 
ed by th, 1 two of which are ſom . which are * ivided the fk „ ſen/ible, wi/ible . parts. al horizon 
ISS Ty it has a four-poi ewhat ! 4 er the cre, a %%, Of apparent, i | 
wes four hin ee @ germen, e . en the other; | oe from Fs 5 2 3 ee = 2.6 eller Circle of 
der : fifteen ſpecies. Mines in the Fn Deed turns to | 4 erical ſurface of > le, and whoſe $1 : le part of the 
The leaves of the rs ment. There are que * too, are rs earth, Plane touches the 
denge; with hooked briſtly 3 white horehound. o 8 dnd ie 7, the /en/ible Fain and nadir 
2 > er attenuant and e to the an af en the ww 11 . at right gle > Aral to Sp conſe. 
abod e relief the . elolvent; t nt, are cals, les, and into rational - 
ts, a of the breaſt Argon dis famous for OE Jab Porizen is divided ws two equal paits, by 
hoe, fru matter is the cauſe Aa which a thick all diſeaſes | wh ON, the eaſtern vided into ea/tern and 5.4 
— reat ; Ihe and viſ. erein the ese e 1 and 25 
rars, wh ot Kraut 8 . 8 doit b 3 he coaly boaies 3 Part of che . 
f Altran the fuids, and obſt rders, proceeding f » Cachexies, and IH ars ſet. "ly Or cccidual, i | 1 
the dry leaves in ructions of th g from a viſcidity oRIZoN, in Ge, 1 » 18 that where; 5 
, a F Hg N powd Ec viſcera. * of and 4 3 "ara eograph . 85 ein the | 
na ci rp juice, or an yi 1 or two or three ou A dram of 5 the r a circle paſſin 11 
abitants o. N the freſh 33 of half a oy, a the] The : at which is invi ah of the R's. he 2 earth, 
r00p 3 th doſe. There uſed to 5, are commonly di ul, or a an titude, or elevati 5 and heaveng 
epends 01 4 upus de Prafeo, mf, compound rw yer ugh for a ey of a vertical 2 co any point of EE 
© F A4. nen is now out Pot t, called ſenſible Borizaon. ntercepted the ſphere, i; 
ey, boiles REHOUND, 3%, $ 3 of uſe. dee 118 18 peculiarly d a ES Pted between it and 
dania gymnoſper tachys, in Botany, a 597, to diſtinguiſh 8 Jenfibl, | | 
old ſee; 1 7 4a has a ras longs Its than — ee 2 through the pr 8 8 apparent hor; 

l nto tive acute 5 us, permanent are theſc E . | entre of the earth: or true, whi 2 
g, br bes der tube, bg cl chen nene cut | the ende tough * 
g on the lip is erect, hooked. aving oblong ch 1p-tnaped midiameter of gh diſtant fro | 
JTYE point, being cut i oked, and a litt! 8 chaps: the up- when continued the earth, wil m one anoth | 

Os ſtamina ut into three nan z e ndented P-| thee ed to the ſphere 3 Spear e ci b 
r1andrin „ two of wh parts; it has f at the tac earth compared wi Phere of the f to coincid 
upper 11 . 1 ich are | 8 Our awl-ſh By /en/ible Tec with thi e 11xe Ares icy 
a Partial P3 the othe onger and . aped 20e Horig 18 ſpher 8 183 bec : 
| ge ſummi ler two are has nd incli etermi oN 18 alſo f e is but . auſe 
ng three de lummits; and it re ſhorter, term: ned to the ermines the ſe requently meant 4 point. 
valves: Tating a ſlender ſt has a four-poi minated by ſin- | which the eye gment of the ſurf -ant 2-Circle 
the pe ry by a biſid Jie of the length of germen, ſup- this ſenſe we ſa 3 Called alſo th e earth, v5 
EY bur oblong, an acute ſtigma; th ot the ſtamin origon. Y, a ſpacious br; tne phy/ical Fo "kn 
ment. MI gular ſeeds "az the germe oo 8 horizons afar on 
inted at f iller reckons ei which ripen n turns to] vi evident, that the þ; arrow, ſcanty 
ded , en; adding to thi ns eight ee in the empale.- viſible horizon ext S higher the eve; | | y 
Miller one of theſe is is genus ſome » and Linnæus fif graphy, fi ended. Thus Je ls, the farther ig fl 
tdered i common b pecies of th e . 0h ty 8+ 1.) repreſ, „let H/ ger is the 
barley ' ed in the dif, y the ſid the galeogſſ. the earth; i ent a part (Zab 
REH C penſar es of dit BRAS ; tans: 5 if the of the f. ab. Geo- 
* ak 1 4d. Ser la W M 1 A to the globe of thee A, 3 ſurface 
genus of ne c, or Plinki R ried e n Ao earth; and let a. 229 Ar 
m ber al the nana gyn, es N ound, and in Auttnuing 1 one of the, 
ted in wer is mono, Hmneſpermia claſs in Bota of the earth; the n; Le voluti mmoveable, be ct. 
75 concay petalous 1permia claſs of ny, a arth; the poi on always be car- 
diſtn- f Ve and renate and clove plants: th Part of which i point Y will deſer; Ys touch the ſi 
ito th nated; and oy the u the | e ch is repreſ eſeribe th ne furface 
3 the Wings ſegments . * nd the lower ob Pper lip being | ye be placed h ented by the e viſible hox;o., 
better | muunel-ſhaped S3 the empal O tuſe, and di . 8 Will reach 7 18 er, 48 at B Curve Hor on 
| narked w. 2 terminated ement of th vided | vi nh tarther, and the tan ut if the 
0s of ed With ten ed by ſiv e flowe iz. HO R. Ty, the viſib gents BH 
Lrowin ten furcow e horizontal er 18 ſer Ihe viſibl idle horizon wi and BR 
oner dis el on the ſide Vs. This j points, and rved upon the ſ ble Horizon i „ will be] 
. ae 8 of b S a com the 30 ea, and i is moſt arger 
1 orts of i allowed a 5 ke in moſt parts of E. weed, | ſua Porizon of the ſea. therefore, "rar eng; ob. 
2 fle one with white. 1 8 There ngland, 0 Pi Ah and Ay 3 obſerving this A, * called 
bear RUS enumerates f 5 purple flowers. true ſenſibl ie Ka, alwa ount of th * 
. f tes ſi ve EE: | lo Wers. 5 I e Horigo 8 Ys Point c ſphe 
ge Ir Ray recom Ive ſpecies of ern non tional hoy 2 DD, an a little below the 
Sa erical „ ends a ſtre of this genung ⁊ cn T . conſequent}: w th 
2h e part of ypochondri — decoction of th 7 the x the ee > par allel 3 below the 4 
kc, eiony leaves; fe aha? cales. Make 5 plant in and 22 Porizon, which v ol the horizon of the Tap 
il prevent die gute or four e Tas Doe, | power a Taal! degree with che rn HO e 
chrHop gout, cups of it di and e atmoſ ne variati tot the eye, 
FF.. PE IIS Beese che 
1 ters of hie of the andrig u bl an, the | 1 fn Siken, the extent earth and the heigh 0 
es "ah, ang is A are theſe x ai RONOg p14 8 a [of a gre d (Tab of the viſible 1 the eye 
ktlemble r 3 tne cha- at eircle uno 1, a. fog Lex is thus 
l . es the abiated ki er conſiſts earth, B upon t Ph. fix. 2 be in 
ace | ell-faſhi | ind; ut. 3 of One — the e 2 e earth, C ; be an a 

lf the 90 all to : 10ned flo | s IN ſome d eye BA | * of the obſ , the cen rch 

non es f egree „BA and BE Ii erver, BD iter of th 

j [Fer a mnguihed tor the u the ſurf mes draw the h © 

ply ; ppears at f rom the Pper lip is : ace of tlie aun fro eight of the 

r y into f. irſt Go e low viſibl 5 earth a om the the 

und is f dur fe m git a tub er, ſo that C borizon 1 h at A and E eye, touchi 
4 the f ed in th ents; the piſt ubular one, diy; the triangle B in order to ſind A and terminati wy 
; © lower manner f BHI ariſes f med | gle BAC, rig! nd AD, dr ating the 
rags 1, it is ſurrounde of a nat rom the cw, | C the whole f ght-angled at A, w i 
ded to the! up, ABC ole line 0 at A, w and in 

e cont one ag TP by four Ower part of » Whoſe radius is t e have CB 

| ty ar ned in many ſeeds o embryos, whi 1 the arc AD: complement is tj o the ſine of t to 
1 * flower. * ele ad form, ang five feet, 50 vol, ng DB, the = i —.— = 
four, * 8 of He , neh was beſo 20949066 fee? ® CA, the ſemidiamete tof the e) 
7 „and h Jeopus enu | re the. wi 55 cet, and C a midiameter eye, be 
00 Sensus two. d by Mr. Tourneſort ep poets gab el Cp be 2 £ 20949660 den. * 

JN | in re | t are | 98 à8 1 | at of C et: the 
be ff. 2 TH Steat plent | | ABC=ggo 0000000 A, or 7, 5 
e ee een are dicks | Fare enge e be 
ad hij dhe one une. Od i > 2 great Circle It 27 the right-l; Sy or 2 miles 5 is 2 =P 
[iy pi pper, and ben two parts, rely of from EN lined diſtance of 747 Wards, = 2 Of 12188 
le; the oth emi- | other ſid ye, may eaſily be fo, artheſt V. 
er lower, A a Iddes are know be 
is to CB as th N : thus, , 
12 8 ine of Cf 


HOR 


— 1 
3 
—— N 


HO R 


H O R 


| | ——ůͤ — — Hog IZzON TAL range, or level ran fan 
w= CB*—=C A? 12 — CB+CAxCB-CA 2, if the lo- is the line it deleiides, when en piece of ord nag 


rizon, or Horlzental line. 
Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems. 
find the greateſt horizontal range at ; 
in any ſhot made upon any inclined 
vation of the piece whatſoever ; and the 
elevations proper to ſtrike a given object 
greater than what is ſufficient to reach jt 
elevation. 


garithm of the ſum of the two given ſides be added to 
that of their difference, the half of theſe two logarithms 
will be equal to the logarithm of BA, nearly; i. e. 
1.6222069 + 0.69897 00 


= 4.1605884, the logarithm of 


2 

14474 feet = BA, nearly. See DisTANCE. | 
The depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea at a given height 
of the eye, may be thus found by calculation : for if the 
eye be at B, the ſenſible horizon is FG, the depreſſion 
is the angle FB A, which being the complement of ABC, 
is equal to AC D. See DEPREss10N. x 
The diſtance on a perfect globe, if the viſual rays came 
to the eye in a ſtrait line, would be as it has been now 
ſtated ; but by means of the REFRACT10N of the atmo- 
ſphere, diſtant objects on the Horizon appear higher than 
they really are, and may be ſeen at a greater diltance, 
_ eſpecially on the fea. Thus, without refraction, the moſt 
diſtant part of the ſea viſible to the eye at B, would be 
A; but refraction elevates the parts of the ſea, which 
are farther from the eye than A, ſo that the tangent or 
viſual ray ſhall fall upon a more diſtant point, as H, and 
conſequently the extent of the viſible Horizon is enlarged 
by refraction: for it is DH, inſtead of DA; and re- 
fraction makes the angle of depreſſion leſs than it would 
be, viz. HBF, inſtead of ABF. | | 
Father Laval, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, 


found, that the hor:2on of his obſervatory toward the ſea | 


was never more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 134; that 
1s, the arch of the circumference of the earth, inter 
cepted between the obſervatory and the Horizon, fluctuated 
between thoſe two quantities; whence M. Caſſini de- 
duces, that the extent of the Horizon is ſeven French | 
leagues, of three miles each; and that the obſervatory is 
175 feet high. | V 
The height of the Verizon, at the ſame place, and the 
lame elevation above it, is very ſubject to vary, by means 
of differences in the atmoſphere, which occaſion others 
in the refractions. 3 | | | 
When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt 
wind blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval 
always found his horizon depreſſed, or lower; 1. e. the 
_ refraction which ſhould raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than 


ordinary. And yet, on the common principles, the air | 


being now much charged with vapours, the very contrar 
was rather to be expected. This makes M. Caſſini fat. 
pect, that there is ſome other refractive matter in the 
_ atmoſphere, beſide the air itſelf. | VE 
The ſame author obſerves, that at a height ten times 
greater than that of F. Laval's obſervatory, he found the 
arch terminated by the horizon toward the ſea, 42', with- 
out any ſenſible variation; whence he concludes, that the 
variations are the greater, as the height is the leſs; which 


may ſeem contrary to what he had aſſerted in another | 


Place, viz. that the variations in the apparent altitudes 
of bodies are greater, as theſe objects are more remote, 
\ becauſe they are ſeen through the larger quantity of air, 


which is liable to be varied. But the contradiction | 


may be ſolved... ©: "I 
Hok12zoN of the globe. See GLOBE. r 
HORIZONTAL, ſomething that relates to the Horizon, or 


chat is taken in the horizon, or on a level with the He- 


riʒon. 


We ſay, a horizontal plane, horizontal line, horizontal 


. diſtance, &c. _ 


Hor1zoNTAL dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to the | 


for, 8 ' . 
Horizontal dials are of all others the moſt fimple and 


eaſy. The manner of deſcribing them, ſee under the ar- | 


ticle Dial. ; 
IIoRIZz oN TAL diflance. See DISTANCE. | 


 Hor1zoNTAL line, in Perſpective, is 8 right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the horizon; or 
it is the interſection of the Horizontal and perſpective 


lanes. i7 | | | 
Such is the line PL Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) paſſing 
through the principal point F. | 
Tlok1zON TAL /ine, or baſe of a hill, in Surveying, a line 
drawn on the horizontal plane of the hill, or that on 
which it ſtands. 00 
HoRizONTAL moon. See Apparent MAGNITUDE. 
HoR1ZONTAL parallax. See PARALLAX. | 
Hok1zoNTAL plane, is that which is parallel to the hori- 
zon of the place, or not inclined to it. | 
The buſineſs of LEVELLING is, to find whether two 
points be in the horizontal plane ; or how much the de- 
viation 18. | | 
FoR1z0NTAL plane, in Perſpective. See PLANE. 


tion of the piece, and the angle at the 9 


the perpendicular: to find the two elevations neceſſary, 
range is to the cia diſtance of the object, ſo is th 


tance of the object from the zenith, leaves the yerſ 


HoR1zON TAL refraftion. See REFRACTION, 
HoRIZZON TAL roots. See FiBROSE roots. 
Hor1zoNTAL elters, among Gardener's, are defences, di. 


The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſe- mats, and 


at certain diſtances one above another, in the ftrucur 


But the principal objection againſt theſe tiles is this, tl 


ſerved to be uſeful for fruit-trees, are made with tut 
horizon; having its gnomon, or ſtyle, elevated accord-| } 
ing to the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned | 


ſort of pent houſe; 


Hor1zoNTAL ſþeculum. One of the gr 


HokizoN TAL projection. See PRoJBCTION and Map. 


HOR 


&, 


ed parallel to the bo. 


he one 
45 degrees ckernin 
plane, with any cle. 
Other, to fn 4 
with any force, | 
with the middle 
1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane. b. 
horizontal diſtance of the object it Qrikes, with qo the 
erg. 
object and the perpendicular; to find E the 
zontal range of that piece laden with the Une = 
that is, half the latus reQtum of all the varahet large; 
with the ſame impetus. Take half the diſtance = 
object from the nadir, and the difference of 585 e 
elevation from that half; ſubtract the verſed ſine of * 
difference from the verſed fine of the diſtance of th py 
ject from the zenith; the difference of thoſe verſed 
will be to the fine of the diſtance of the object from h 
zenith, as the Horizontal diſtance of the object luck, b 
the greateſt range at 45 degrees. . 
2. Having the greateſt horizontal range of a pun, the} 
rigontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an objedi 


ſtrike that object. Halve the diſtance of the object from 
the nadir; this half is equal to the half ſum ot the tw 
elevations ſought; then ſay, as the greateſt u 


fine of the angle of inclination, or diſtance of the chic 
from the perpendicular, to a fourth proportional; wh'c\ 
fourth being ſubtracted from the verſed fines of the di, 


fine of hali the diſicrence of che elevations ſought; 
which elevations are therefore had, by adding and ſub. 
tracting that half of the difference to and from the afore. 
ſaid ſum. See PROJECTILE and GUuNNEky, 


poſed parallel to the horizon, for tender plante, bloſſoms 
and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend them againſt blatt 
and pinching nights. | 


other warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day. tine, 
and let down in the night. It was the reverend Mr. Ian. 
rence who firſt propoſed horizontal ſhelters, chicky an 
this principle; that moſt of our froſts and blaſis fall per 
pendicularly, i. e. the condenſed vapours, falling fron 
the upper region, do at night ſorm theruſelves, tonal 
the ſurface of the earth, into drops of dew, ſubject v 
be frozen by the coldneſs of the air. 5 
Horizontal ſhelters are to be made by laying rows of tile 


yy pn — a cm. 


of the wall, ſo as to project or hang over the planc of the 

wall, to carry off the dew, wet, &c. It is an incoont 
nience objected to this method, that it is diffcult to ler 

a tree rightly among the tiles, or to keep its figure da 
filled up. | 


they prevent vegetables from receiving the advantage 0 
res be rains, Kc. in conſequence of which 1 _ 
weak and languid, and at laſt entirely decay. 1e 4 
ſort of horizontal /Felters, which Mr. Miller has cet 


tl 


leaves of ſlit-deal, joined over each other, 8 = 
| This kind of ſhelter being fixed upon the top 0 vs 

with pullies, to draw up and down at pleaſure, \ 
which being let down in gf! 


or cold wights, whilſt the trees are in e 
is ſetting, proves ſerviceable; but it mute re 
ſoon after the fruit is ſet, ſo that the trees way de 
the advantages of rain, dew, &c. in the _ _Y 
are abſolutely neceſſary for producing beat J 
good fruit. 5 . conreniend 
0 
mariners have to ſtruggle with, is the frequent Wy. 
horizon; for though the atmoſphere oy 
of ten or twelve degrees and upward, 3 c 
give a view of the ſun and other objects, 
that height is often fo hazy, as to 
of the horizon, and conſequent] to pre p 
from having the r 8 nels. * 
ency is removed by a Horizonin“ a 
Me. Serſon, who Gu loft in the WOT a 
in which ſhip he was ſent out to mass f 
chine. | 2 on{tr 
| The principle on which this machine yok” h 
was derived from the conſideration 9 : : 
ning : for this author obſerving that t 


H O R 


eadineſs in, and force to acquire, an 

derable _ the body which ſuſtained it 

„i otion or at reſt: he therefore concluded, that iſ 

/ wy 11 machine, whoſe upper face was a flat poliſhed | 

- s was to have a ſwift circular motion commu- 

585 1 to it, that ſpeculum, by acquiring a horizontal 

word would ſhew all objects which it reflected, as 

wow below the horizon, as they really are above it. 

Conſe uently, if the image of the ſun, As ſeen reflected 

1 bh ſpeculum, were made to coincide with the ſun's 

| e ſeen in a Hadley's quadrant, the angle given by 
| he quadrant would in all caſes be double the real alti- 
ens Mr. Serſon alſo found, that to confine the ſpecu- 
: um to one place, it was 1 to let the point ſpin 
: in a cup; for the horizoMtality O the ſpeculum would 
, not be altered, whatever poſition might be given to the 


he cup; provided it touched only at the point on which it 
en 40 This curious and uſeful inſtrument, as it is now 
bat ;proved by Mr. Smeaton, conſiſts in a well poliſhed | 


ob. 
nes 
the 


1 00 


ſpeculum, of about three inches and a half in dia. 
2 within a circular rim of braſs; ſo fitted 
that the center of gravity of the whole ſhall fall near the 
point whereon it ſpins. This is the end of a ſteel axis 
running through the center of the ſpeculum, above 
which it finiſhes in a ſquare, for the conveniency of fit- 
ling a roller on it, by which it is ſet in motion by means 
of a piece of tape wound round the roller. 'The cup in 
which it ſpins, is made of agate, flint, or other hard ſub- 
| fance; and a pyramidal cover may be made to the | 
whole, compoſed of glaſs panes: by this means an ob- 
ſervation may be made with it as well covered as open, 
| 2nd it will thereby be prevented from tarniſhing by the 
moiſt air and ſpray of the ſea. | 1 
If the box be placed ſteadily, and as level as may be, 


e hte 
A0 
% 
from 
e wo 
Tontal 
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obie& 
wh'ch 
he dil 


veried aſter the tape is untwirled, the ſpeculum will be fit for 
ought obſervation in leſs than two minutes, and will generally 
nd ſub- continue ſo for twelve or fifteen. When it is to be uſed 
e alore- for a meridian obſervation, it may be convenient to know 


what time to ſet it up; and this may be had near enough | 
by taking the ſun's bearing from the meridian with an 
azimuth compaſs, allowing for the variation; and if it 
has about five degrees to run before it culminates, it is 
then time to ſpin the ſpeculum. The obſervec is to place 
himſelf as near the box as he conveniently can, and look 
down on the ſun's image in the ſpeculum, and bring the 


ces, dil. 
wloſloms, 
ft blaſts 


mats, and ſun's image ſeen in the quadrant to agree with it, ſo 
dap. unt, that their centers coincide; the quadrant will then give 
Mr. La: the double altitude, without any allowance for the height 
icky ol of the ſhip, or the ſun's ſemidiameter. 5 | 
is fall per When the ſun is about 45® high, the obſerver muſt look 
lling fron through that ſight of the quadrant, which is uſed for a 


es, toward 


lübeck u back obſervation; but he muſt look down on the Hori- 
ud] 


zontal image, or that in the ſpeculum, as it was the back 
horizon; and then making the ſolar images to agree, the 
quadrant, according as it is numbered, will give the dou- 
ble altitude, or double zenith diſtance. 5 . 
Theſe ſpeculums are as uſeful by night as by day; for as 
the images of the ſmalleſt ſtars may be ſeen in the ſpe- 
culum, conſequently any object that can be ſeen re- 
_ feed from the glaſſes of the quadrant, may be obſerved 
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magnitude, the planets Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the moon. 80 that by having the declinations of 


"The on rom bodies in an ephemeris, they may be uſed in ob- | 
bas ever 00 ervations as well as the ſun. : : „ 
Je with tu. ts the great diſtreſſes to which ſhips are ſometimes 
"and paint ow in leveral parts of the world, for want of a ho- 


0 of the va 
{ures ſorms 
in great rail 
r, 0! the 
| be remon 
may enjoy * 
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quite removed, it is hoped the uſe of this inſtrument ma 
come general. See HADLEY's QUADRANT. 885 
name of a gem deſcribed by Pliny, and ſeeming to have 
_ 2 ſpecies of UV Ac IN TH. He ſays it was very 
ripht, and of a yellowiſh red or flame colour, with a 
| That calt at the edges. 
gal Obs; in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem 
clcribed by Pliny, and others of the ancient writers. 
ie ſtone itſe 
af the beig be Jad m it a green ſpeck, ſurrounded by a circle of a 
clear enough 6 : yellow, It ſeems to have been no other than one 
ye lo , MI 2 beli's of 22 
a diſtin bg fax: NUM, in Botany See CLARx. | | 
int obſerv200 kin. Fyrenæan Clan, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
his incon't calyx i 2 of the dtdynamia gymnoſpermia claſs ; the 
F whe ſhaped, with four equal ſegments, and a 
of the. eh is larger, and emarginated; the upper lip 
© corolla is concave. There are two ſpecies. 
end © eta a hard, callous ſubſtance, growing on the 
tne 5 42 orgs and ſerving them as weapons of 
eat as 4 rule, by ſome naturaliſts, that no 
ae horns but thoſe that are cloven-footed. 


nconveniench 
uent want © 


by the ſpeculum; and theſe are all the ſtars of the firſt | 


on to obſerve by, are by this ingenious contrivance | 


HORMEZ ION „or HokMEsSIoN, in Natural Hiftory, the | 


It, they tell us, was either black or white, 


HOR 


The Horus are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there 


is but one exception, which is in the rhinoceros, 

The Horus of many animals, particularly of the deer- 
kind, are caſt every year, and new ones grow up in their 
places. With us the deer drop them in March, and the 
new horns are full grown by the July following. Voſſius 
very jultly ranks this among the moſt wonderful pheno- 
mena of nature: he ſays, that we have nothing analo- 
gous to the growth of ſuch hard and ſolid bodies of ſo 
great a bulk, in ſo ſhort a time. 

The growth and caſting of the Horns of deer is a very 
ſingular circumſtance in the animal world. The ſta 
puts out its firſt þorzs in the ſecond year of its age, and 
after this they caſt them every year in March. The luſty 
and well-fed ones caſt their horns firſt 3 the ſickly or weak 
ones ſometimes keep the old ones till the end of April. 
Theſe horns are faſtened to the bones of the ſkull, not to 
the ſkin of the head only, as ſome people would have it 
thought, who are for making the caſting of them the 
leſs wonderful. About ten days after the horns are caſt, 
the new or young horns begin to appear; they are ſoft 
and hairy at firſt, but they grow hard in about three 
months, and the ſtag then rubs off their hairy ſkin. 


Many idle opinions have been formed of the cauſe of the 
falling of theſe parts of the animal; and worms in the 


head, and many other things, have been ſuppoſed in- 
ſtrumental to it, which have no ſhare in it. The true 
reaſon ſeems, that theſe are a ſort of vegetables growing 
on the animal, as our naiis and hair have by many been 
ſaid alſo to be; and there appears a great analogy be- 
tween them and the ſprouting of the leaves and branches 
in trees and plants. Trees commonly caſt their ripe 
fruit in ſummer, and drop their leaves in autumn, be- 
caule the ſap, or nouriſhing juice, flows into them no 
longer; and in the {ame manner, at certain ſtated pe- 
riods, the blood and juices ceaſe to flow into theſe parts 


of the animal, and they drop off. The cavernous part, 


at the root of the Horns, probably grows hard, and the 
pores through which the veſſels paſs, grow up at this 
time; and then, as no juices can be carried through them 
to the horn, it is not at all wonderſul that it decays, and 
falls off, for want of nouriſhment. 

It is probable that this ſtoppage of the pores, and deny- 


ing of the paſſage of any juices, happen in the horns as 


ſoon as they are arrived at their full growth in July; but 
they are ſo firmly bxed to the head, that it takes along 
time for them to looſen and fall ; whereas in the leaves 
of plants the pedicles are ſo tender, that they wither and 
fall immediately on the juices ceaſing to flow into them. 
This analogy between the operations of nature, in the 
caſting the horns of deer, and the falling off of ripe fruit 
and leaves from vegetables, derives great force from ob- 
ſervation of the orange and other trees. If the ſtalk, 
from which a ripe orange has fallen, be compared with 
that part of the forehead of a deer from which a horn is 
juſt fallen, there will be ſeen ſuch a ſimilarity between 
the one and the other, that it will appear very obvious, 
that nature has operated by the ſame laws in both. Phil. 
Tran. N 227. P. %%% ĩðͤ 8 nas 9 
Tbe number of branches in the horns is proportioned to 
the aGE of the animal, the young ones always having 


but few, the old ones moſt. Six or ſeven branches are 


the common number, and in Tuſcany they have ſome- 
times eight or nine. But in Saxony, where theſe crea- 
tures are very long lived, they are ſometimes ſeen with 
fourteen or fifteen branches, and ſometimes more. The 
young horns, while yet ſoft, are full of blood-veſlels ; 
and if cut off, eſpecially near the head, they are found 
to bleed very violently, and the creature will ſometimes 
even bleed to death at the wound. This blood was found 
by Redi to coagulate alſo like the other blood of the ſtag, 
let out of the other parts of the body; though this is 
_ contrary to the accounts of Ariſtotle and Galen. Blood- 
veſſels are ſent in laige numbers into all horns, while 
young, to furniſh them with nouriſhment for their in- 
creaſe and growth; but when they ate arrived at their 
full growth, theſe veſſels dry up, there being no farther 
occaſion for them; and hence it is that no ill ſymptoms 
attend the falling off of theſe parts, when full grown. 
If a ſtag be caſtrated while he is ſo young as not to have 
horns, he will never have any at all; and if caſtrated at- 
terwards, while his horns are on, he will never caſt them, 
but always retain the ſame pair which he had at the time 
of the operation. 'The horns of a deer are by huntſmen 
called his HEAD. 
In the hiſtory of the French Academy of Sciences, we 
have an account of a bullock's horn, dug out of the 
ground in plowing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, 
and appeared to have grown, or vegetated, after the 
manner of a planr. | | | 
Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manu- 
lactures. Bullocks horns, ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to 
maks 
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make lanthorns, combs, knives, ink-horns, tobacco- 


boxes, &c. | 

Horn, /laining of. See Bones, DyinG, Ivory, Ton- 
ToOISE-/hell, and W 00D, 

Hon is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, &c. 

HokN, Ammon's. See CokN U Ammonis. 

Hokx-Y ln, is a black or green indurated bole or clay, 
conſiſting of ſcaly particles, which ate diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe of mica, by being leſs ſhining, thicker, and 
tectangular. It is generally found among iron ores, and 
ſometimes intermixed with mica, forming a compact 
ſtone. 

HoRN, harts, cornu cervi. The ſcrapings or raſpings of 


the horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in de- 


coCtions, ptiſans, &c. | : 

Hart/horn-jelly is nutritive and ſtrengthening, and is 

ſometimes given in diarthœas; but a decoction of burnt 

hart/horn in water is more frequently uſed for this pur- 
ole, and is called hart/horn: drink. | 

The coal of hart/horn, by being calcined with a long con- 

tinued and ſtrong fire, is changed into a very white earth, 


called hart/horn calcined to whiteneſs. This earth is 


employed in medicine as an abſorbent, and adminiſtered 


in dyſenteries and labour-pains, which are ſuppoſed to 


be cauſed by acrid and ill-digeſted matters. This earth 


levigated is the baſis of Sydenham's white decoCtion, | 


which is commonly preſcribed in theſe diſeaſes, 


The ſalt of hart/horn is a great ſudorific, and given in 
yields, by diſtil- 


fevers with ſucceſs; and hart/horn alſo 

lation, a very penetrative volatile ſpirit. 
HokN, in the Manrge. To give a ſtroke with the horn, is 
to bleed a horſe in the roof of the mouth, with the Horn 

of a ſtag or roebuck, the tip or end of which is ſo ſharp 
and pointed, as to produce the ſame effect as a lancet. 
They ſtrike with the horz in the middle of the fourth 
notch or ridge of the upper jaw. 


HoRN-hipped. A horſe is ſaid to be ſo, when the tops of | 


the two haunch-bones appear too high. 


Horn is alſo a fort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind 


kind; chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring to-“ 


gether the dogs, and the hunters, 155 
The Horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. 


The term for ſounding anciently was, wind a horn; all 


horns being in thoſe times compaſſed: but ſince ſtrait 


horns are come in faſhion, they ſay, blow a Horn; and 


ſometimes, plainly, ſound a horn. 


pr 1 2 : ; | 
There are various leſſons on a horn : as the recheat, dou- | 
ble recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, | 


&c. See RECHEAT. 


The French horn is no other than a wreathed or con- | 
torted trumpet. It labours under the fame defects as the 
trumpet itſelf; but theſe have of late been fo palliated, | 
as to require no particular ſelection of keys for this in- 


ſtrument. In the beginning of the year 1773, a foreigner, 
named Spandau, played in a concert at the opera-houſe 


a concerto, part whereof was in the key of C, with the 
minor-third; in the performance of which all the inter- 


vals ſeemed to be as perfect as in any wind- inſtrument. 


This improvement was effected by putting his right- | 
hand into the bottom or bell of the inſtrument, and at- | 
_ tempering the ſounds by the application of his fingers to | 


diffecent parts of the tube. | „5 

The Hebrews made uſe of horns, formed of rams horns, 

to proclaim the jubilee; whence the name JUBILEE. 

HoRNs of the uterus, two proceſſes ariſing from the ſides of 
J tE  - 7 Ca 

Hon, in Architecture, is ſometimes uſed for voLUTE. 
HORN of plenty, See CoRNUCoPIA. 1 us 


_ Horn wth horn, or HoRN under horn (cornutum cum cor- 
auto), is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, in- 
See Co Mx MON and IN- 


tercommoning of horned beaſts. 

TERCOM MONING. | 
Horns, in Botany. See Snail TREFOIL. 
Horns and hedghog. See LUCERNE. | 

HoRNs of inſecis. See FEELERS, _ 
HoRNs, % il. See MoosE-decer, and ELK. 


HoRN-ceot, a name given by fowlers to the great horn-0wL. 


A ſportſman who has got one of theſe birds, has a con- 
{tant lure to draw together almoſt what numbers of others 
he pleaſes. 'The method of taking other birds. by it, is 
thus: the ſportſman fixes upon ſome ſingle tree which 
ſtands in the middle of an open field, and cutting the 
boughs of this into a regularity, he ſpreads nets all about 
it, and then places his owl within them, with a ſtring 
faſtened to its leg, by means of which the bird may be 
put in motion by the ſportſman as he ſtands at a diſtance 
under covert. There are to be two perches placed near 
one another, ſo that the owl can eaſily go from the one 
to the other. It.is the nature of this bird to fly only by 
night, and therefore whenever it is ſeen by day-light, all 
the other birds quarrel with it, and abuſe it; even the 


hawks will make at it wherever it comes in their way. 


* „ * 
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The ſportſman depends upon this; 
any bird approach, or as ſoon as th 
ther than he can, gives him the 6 
in ſight, he pulls the ſtring, 
\ diſturbed, flies from one petch to the oth 


Hon N-, an Engliſh name for the fiſh 


HoRx-f1/h, in Ichthyology See Cox Tus 37, 
HoRN-ow!l, in Zoology. See vs Nei 
Horn-work, in Fortification, 


Ng. 21. Ne. 2. lit. N 


proach or contract towards the place, forming what they 


BD, BE, each equal to fifty- five toiſes; and on the out- 


branches, and in the front terminates at the ſhoulders, 


diculars to the faces of the ravelins, within twenty-fie 


is as before. 


A (fig. 43.) of the ravelin rc. of 

: cine with a radius of about 120 toiſes, cutting the 
capital of the ravelin produced . 
ſet off the chords CB, CF, each equal to a hundred a 


* 8 


thirty-five, and its ditch eight. 


HORNBEAM, Carpinus, 


four ſpecies. Miller. 


nn 


and as ſoon ac b. . 
e owl, * ſe 
gnal that ſome bird 1 
on which the owl, be * 
er. This Few, 
ntly at her, it is 
intent, and 


th 
take it out, 10 


the ſtrange bird to her; and flying viole 
entangled in the net placed with that 
ſportiman muſt immediately run up and 
replace the net for the next. 


which we allo cal 
d a ſpecies of the 
nly reaſon for this 


the gar-fiſh. It is by ſome accounte 
acus or tobacco-pipe fiſh ; but the o 
opinion ſeems to have been, that it is as lon and flende; 
as that fiſh. It is properly a ſpecies of Beer 
Sec Acus and Esox. 1 or pike or ein 


Owr. | 

a ſort of out-work, ad ang 
toward the field, to cover and defend a e 
or other place, ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt: * 
alſo to poſſeſs a height, &c. See Tab. II. Fertificatin, | 


It conſiſts of a front and two branches ; the front is 
made into two demi-baſtions, and a curtin; its ſides, or 
flanks, are uſually parallel; though ſometimes they ap. 


call a QUEUE d'yronde, or ſwallows tail. 

When the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make 
epaulements to flank them. The parts of the Horn- url 
next the country are to be defended by a parapet. 
For the conſtruction of horu-works, produce the capital 
of the ravelin beyond the ſaliant angle A (Tab. VII. 
Fortification, fig. 42.) to the diſtance AB, of about eighty 
toiſes ; draw DBE at right angles to AB, in which take 


ward fide DE, trace the front of a polygon in the fame 
manner as that of the body of the place, making the yer- 
pendicular BF eighteen toiſes, and the faces thirty, 
The branches Da, Eb, of the horn-work, when pro- 
duced, terminate on the faces of the baſtions, within 
five toiſes of the ſhoulders. The ditch of the Horn wart 
is twelve toifes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the 


FSR. Ter  ” OE EO THERAPY BE fo od i Bi 


The capital of the ravelin before the front of the hr. 
work is thirty-five toiſes, and the faccs terminate on the 
ſhoulders, or rather two or three toiſes beyond them; 
and the ditch before the ravelin is eight toiſes. There 
are ſometimes made retrenchments within the horn aut, 
ſuch as 8, 8; which are conſtructed by erecting perpen- 


roiſes of their extremities. This retrenchment, like all 

others, has a parapet turfed only with a berm of ch 
feet before it, and likewiſe, a ditch from three to the 
toiſes broad. When a horn-work is made before the 
baſtion, the diſtance of the front from the ſaliant angle 
of the baſtion is a hundred toiſes; and the branches tet 
minate on the faces of the adjacent ravelins within fie 
toiſes from their extremities ; the reſt of the con{truckou 


— & 0 


Two horn-works joined together make a ee 
which is conſtructed by deſcribing from the ſalantange 
as 2 center, an arc of 2 


Q_. SO 2 


at C; from the point 0 


ten toiſes, and on each of theſe conſtruct the it oy 
polygon of the ſame dimenſions, as in the rb tg : ; 
that is, the perpendicular ſhoule be eighteen bog . 
faces thirty, and the branches terminate ont 4 2 
the baſtions, within twenty-five toiſes of the ſhouldel 


ck 1 ita ravelin 
The ditch is twelve toiſes; the capital of the cl 
When the crow-v9 


1 5 is deſcribed from the 
is made before the baſtion, the arc 18 Aus of a bundle 


faliant angle of the baſtion with a radius © A 
and twenty toiſes, and the branches . ile 
faces of the adjacent ravelins, within twenty” Gl a 
of their extremities, &c. as before. Muller's 
Fortif. p. 39, &c. in 1 Lau- Bac 
in Botany, 4 | 
neecia polyandria claſs. Its characters abe theſe: 
male and female flowers, growing ſepatate i drcal ro 
plant; the male flowers are diſpoſed in a cyl 
or catkin, and have ten ſmall ſtamina 3 
are diſpoſed in the ſame form, and hav 
like a cup, cut into fix parts, with tho 
the catkin afterwards grows large, 4 / 
each ſcale is lodged an oval angular , 


Linnzus enumerates only two ſpecies. 


| g - to of En 
The hornbeam is very COMMON in many pal 


4 


f -red to grow as a timber-tree, being ge- 
I nn IT W by the country people; yet 
the young trees have been properly treated, they 
hae grown to 8 large en cold and arren hills, and ma 
ſe trees will thrive on cold and barren hills, and may 
Perl be cultivated in ſuch places with great advan- 
"_ When they are d ſigned for timber, they ſhould 
y raiſed from ſeeds in the ſame ſoil and fituation where 
8 deſigned to grow. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
de autumn, ſoon aſter they are ripe. As the plants 
i w up, they ſhould be kept free from weeds, and in 
0 years time they will be fit to tranſplant z and as the 
| ats Advance in their growth, they ſhould be carefully 
2 of this tree is very tough and flexible, and 
might be converted to "3g uſeful purpoſes, if ſuffered 
to grow to a proper fizez but as it has been generally 
created otherwiſe, ſo the principal uſes it has been applied 
to, have been for turnery ware, for which it is an excellent | 
wood; and alſo for making mill-cogs, heads of beetles, 
gc. It is alſo excellent fuel. Miller's Gard. DiR. 
How BEAM pollengers, a denomination given by ſome to 
nes of this ſpecies, which have been lopped, and are of 
about twenty years growth. See TREE. | 
HORNED poppy. See Pop Pr. 5 Th 
HORNET, Crabro, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the was, 
with a black thorax, and double black ſpots on the ſeg- 
ments of the abdomen. This inſect is very bold and ve- 
nomous; and wholly reſembles the waſp, only it is twice 
as large, and that the head is of a Jonger and flenderer 
ſhape, and the eyes formed ſomewhat like a half moon. | 
They build under ground, and in winter hide themſelves 
in hollow trees. They feed on fleſh, and, when very 
hungry, will ſeize upon a ſmall bird. Mouffett relates, 
that they have been ſeen ſingly to purſue and kill a ſpar- 
row, and afterwards feed on its fleſh. See Wasp. 
HorxzT-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a very large two-winged 
fly, which has the ſhape and colours of the hornet, and | 
is, at firſt ſight, ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it. The 
principal colour of the body of this fly is yellow; but it 


| 


but 


oy has two long and large black lines placed tranſverſely on 
do the it, and has a black corcelet, and a yellow head. 
dulden Theſe lay, at a proper ſeaſon, a large number of oblong 


white eggs, which hatch into large and long worms, 
whoſe chief food is the worms and nymphs of the hum- 
ble bees. The worm of this fly is continually found in 
the neſts of theſe bees, where it never meddles either 


ne horn 
e on the 
| them; 

There 


— wt. vith the wax or honey, but preys only on the young off- 
perper- ſpring of the creature. „„ 3 
enty-five [HORNGELD ſignifies a tax, within the foreſt, to be paid 


for the feeding of horned beaſts. See GID. | 
Iutetum eſſe omni collectione in foreſia de beſliis cornutis, 
c. Et int quiett de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & 
wodgeldis, & ſenegeldis, & horngeldis, &c. g 


„ Uke al 
of ag 
e to bye 
fore the 
nt angle 
qches tet- 
ithin five 
iſtruction 


to ſuch as he thinks good. 


conſiſting of a wooden pipe, with holes at ſtated diſ- 
tances, and a horn at each end; the one to collect the 
W. wonk, wind blown into it by the mouth, and the other to carry 
ant angle 
arc of 2 
tting the 
; point 

ndred and 
front of 4 
50 7n- 
-oifes, tif 
e faces 0 


ceſcription and form of this inſtrument by the honour- 
able Daines Barrington, in Archzol. vol. iii. p- 33. 

HonvPipe is alſo the nam 
need from the above inſtrument. The meaſure of this 
ar is triple time, with fix crotchets in a bar; four of 
which are to be beat with the hand down, and two up. 

HORNSTEIN, in Natural Hiftory, | 


many to the ſiliceous ſtone, called in England chertz, or 


ſhoulders» Bono b) . . 

he rovelin ICTIC quadrant. See Qu ADRAN T. 1 
own-wok Wl OROGRAPHY, Co apa, hour, and ypapu, 
d from * ew the art of making or conſtructing dials ; called | 
a hundred alſo borologiography, gnomonica, ſciatherica, photoſciathe- | 
ate on Fa fel 00 _ DraLLiNG. | 
five tolles NVLUGIOGRAPHY, the art of making © ruc- 
- lem. of ing dials. See 5 T 


WOROLOGIUM, *Qpenoncy, 


| IN dope, ſpeech, diſcourſe, a common name, among 
* 2 tor any inſtrument or machine for mea- 
4. — See CHRONOMETER. . | 
OT 8 clocks, watches, ſun - dials, &c. See CLock, 
wa A IAL, and CLEPSYDRA, | 
8 e and gradual improvements, have 
tis bead 0 tome new terms that come properly under 
4 » and annexed new meanings to others totally 


ferent to What the h d ante 
at announced che! ad originally. All chronometers 


ed cLocks: 


nothin 
ry Ln. ſeem more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that a 


pocket 15 os modern idea, ſhould be carried in 
Vor. II. N 17 4 e manner, all clocks that did not 


[au Backs 


To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king | 


HORNPIPE, a common inſtrument of muſic in Wales, | 


off the ſounds as modulated by the performer. See the | 


e of an Engliſh air, probably de- | 


is a name given in Ger- 


compoſed of apa, hora, time, 


hour by ſtriking on a bell, were 
thus, we read of pocket-clocks, though | 


HOR 


ſtrike the hour were called wArchks, or time-pieces ; 
and the different parts of a ſtriking clock were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the watch-part, and the clock-part; the former, 
1 that part which meaſures the time, and the 
latter, the part which proclaims the hours. In the re- 
port of Sir Iſaac Newton to the houſe of commons, anno 
1713, relative to the longitude act, he ſtates the diſſicul- 
ties of aſcertaining the longitude by means of a waTcH ; 
yet it is obvious, from ſeveral circumſtances, that his 
remarks were directly to be underſtood of a time-piece, 
regulated by a pendulum ; for his objections are founded 
on the known properties of the pendulum, ſome of 
which differ eſſentially from the properties of the balance 
and ſpring. It is alſo to be remembered, that all the 
attempts of Huygens for finding the longitude were by 
means of pendulum clocks, that did not ſtrike the hour, 
and conſequently, according to the language of the 
times, were called watches. At this time fuch machines 
for meaſuring time as are fixed in their place, are called 
CLOCKS, if they ſtrike the hour; if they do not ſtrike 
the hour, they are called time- pieces; and when con- 
ſtructed with more care, ſor a more accurate meaſure of 
time, they are called regulators. Some artiſts of late 
have affected to call ſuch watches as were conſtructed 
for aſtronomical and nautical obſervations, by the name 
of time- pieces, probably to intimate that they poſſeſs the 
advantages of thoſe conſtructed with a pendulum, Wn 
Mr. John Harriſon firſt gave the name of TIME-KREPER 
to his watch, for the performance of which he received 
from parliament the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds. 
See LONGITUDE. 5 | oY 
For the account of the principles of this machine, ſeg 
Tiuk-KEEPER. And for the chief improvements that 
have been made for the more accurate meaſure of time, 
ſee PALLETs, PENDULUM, SCAPEMENT, and THER- 
MOMETER. | 

HoroLoGium, HoxoLoc fox, is alſo a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary; becauſe it contains the 
oy hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed each 
ay. | h 


The Greeks call it o,, which anſwers to what in 


Latin and Engliſh we call diurnum, or diurnal. 
The weoxoyu is the breviary of the Greeks. 
HOROMETRY, the art ot meaſuring, or dividing the 
hours, and keeping an account of time. | 
HOROPTER, in Optics, is a right line, drawn through the. 
point where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that 
ae joins the centers of the two eyes, or the two 
pupils. 5 f | 
Such is the line AB (Tab. II. Optics, fig. 31.) drawn 
through the point of concourſe C, of the optic axes of 
the eyes D and E, parallel to HI, which joins the cen- 
ters of the eyes Hand J. | 
It is called horopter; as being found, by experience, to 
be the limit of diſtin viſion. | 3 
The horopter has ſeveral properties in optics, which ara 
deſcribed at large in Aguillonius, Opt. lib. ii. Dif. 10. 
HoRoOPTER, plane of the. See PLANE of the horopter. 
HOROSCOPE, in Afirology, the degree or point of the 
heavens riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at 
any given time when a prediction is to be made of a fu- 
ture event: as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the 
ſucceſs of a deſign then laid, the weather, &c. ; 
The word is compoſed of oa, hora, hour, and the verb 
' akeaTuan, ſpecto, conſiders, I conſider. The Latins call 
it cardo orientalis; ſometimes aſcendens. See ASCEND= 
ANT. „ | 
They were formerly ſo infatuated with horoſcopes, that 
Albertus Magnus, e and others, are ſaid to have 
had the temerity to draw that of Jeſus Chriſt. 


| HoRosCoPE is alſo uſed for a ſcheme, or figure, of the 


twelve houſes; i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
wherein is marked the diſpoſition of the heavens for any 
given time. „ e 
Thus we ſay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſcope, 
&c. We call it, more peculiarly, calculating a nativity, 
when the life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubject of 
the prediction; for they draw horoſcepes of cities, great 
enterprizes, &c. See HousE. | 

HoroscoPe, lunar, is the point which the moon iſſues out 
of, when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 
This is alſo called the part of fortune. 5 

HokoscopE is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, in manner 
of a planiſphere; but now diſuſed. 
It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial 
treatiſe thereon. Es 2 + 

HORREA, in Roman Antiquity, were public magazines 
of corn and ſalt meat, out of which the ſoldiers were 
furniſhed on their match in the military roads of the em- 

ire. | % 

3 s alſo the nan 


NARLESS: . . | 
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HORROR, Horrov, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 
fear us makes a perſon tremble. It is a compound of 
-adnriration and fear, not without an occaſional mixture 
of pleaſure, from which, when predominant, it is de- 

nominated a pleaſing horror. In Phyſic, it denotes ſuch 
a ſhuddering, or quivering, as precedes an ague fit z and 
is often joined with rigores, and lumbagines. See AGUE, 
FEVER, &c. oh 
Through ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have un- 
derſtood fear to be accounted by authors among the an- 
tecedent ſymptoms of thoſe diſtempers. | 

HorRoR of a vacuum was an imaginary principle among 
the ancient philoſophers, to which they aſcribed the | 
aſcent of water in pumps, and other ſimilar phenomena, | 
which are now known to be occaſioned by the weight of | 

. the AIR, 

HORS de ſon fee, d. d. out of his fee, is an exception to 
avoid an action brought for rent, or other ſervice, iſſuing 

cout of certain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. 
For if the defendant can prove the land to be without 
the compaſs of his fee, the action fails. 

HORSE, eguus, in Zoology. In the Linnzan ſyſtem this 
makes a diſtin genus of animals, of the order of be!- 
liz, the characters of which ate: that the fore-teeth 
are fix in each jaw, the upper erect and parallel, the 
lower more prominent; the canine, or dog-teeth, are 

| ſingle, placed at a diſtance from the others, and are but 
little longer than they; and the hoof conſiſts of one 

piece. According to theſe characters, the author in- 
eludes in this genus the equzs caballus with a hairy tail, 
or horſe, the ass, the wild aſs, the MULE, and the 


[4 


ZEBRA, or, as he calls it, the ſtriped hoy/e. 


_— 


| 


The herſe makes the ſubject of a very extenſive art, | 


called HoRSEMANSHIT, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate 
arts or branches. 1 | | 

From the fame beaſt alſo ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, 
knighthood, &c. | 


Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt be- | 


gan to mount horſes. The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and 


Euſtathius on the ſecond book of the Iliad, ſpeak as if | 


the ancients had been unacquainted with the uſe of 
ſaddle-hor/es, and had only uſed them to draw chariots, 
&c. They add, that courſes on IS were not in- 
troduced at the Olympic games before the fifteenth 
Olympiad. But this can ſcarce be; becauſe the Cen- 


taurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived Jong | 


before that time. Beſides, Homer, though he mentions 
only chariots in his account of the ſiege of Troy, ſpeaks 
of riding ſe familiarly in ſome parts of his Hiad and 
Odyfley, that it muſt have been practiſed among the 
| Greeks before he compoſed either of theſe poems. In 
the fifteenth book of the Iliad he repreſents the ſtrength 


and activity of Ajax, when he fought in defence of the | 


Grecian ſhips that were attacked by the Trojans, and 
leaped from one ſhip to another, by the readineſs and 
addreſs with which a ſkilful horſeman would vault from 
the back of one horſe to that of another; and his abi- 


lity to defend many ſhips at once by that of the accom- 


pliſhed rider, who is capable of managing and controul- 
| ing ſeveral horſes at the ſame time. This compariſon 
proves not only, that riding was commonly known at 
the time when Homer wrote, but that it muſt have been 


ſtudied and cultivated with great care and attention. | 


In the fifth book of the Odyſſey, the poet compares 
_ Ulyſſes, ſhipwreeked and fitting aſtride a plank which 


Was floating on the waves, to a man beſtriding a horſe, | 


and keeping his ſeat in ſpite of the motions which the 


animal could make. Herodotus, in Thalia, ſpeaks of | 
hunting on hor/e-back, as an exerciſe practiſed in the | 


time of Darius: in Melpomene, likewife, he ſays, the 


Amazons hunted on hor/e-back, with their huſbands, the | 


Sarmatians. Xenophon ſays, that Cyrus hunted on hor /e- 
back, when 
Hor ſes. 

It appears, 
For ſe-courſes even in the time of Hercules, the inſtitutor 

of the Olympic games. „ . 

It alſo appears, from the moſt ancient hiſtory extant, 

viz. the hiſtory of the Bible, that the ww was made 

ſubſervient to the will of man in the earlieſt times, and 


therefore the uſe of this animal is probably almoſt co-| 


eval with mankind. See Gen. ch. xlvii. 17. Job xxxix. 


18, 19. Gen. I. 9. Exodus, xiv. 9. 


From the two laſt cited paſſages, in which chariots and 


horſemen are named together, it appears probable, that 
the uſe of chariots and the art of riding were introduced 
about the ſame time, the latter being a little prior to the 
former; and Egypt ſeems to have been the country to 
which mankind are indebted for the equeſtrian art, though 
the preciſe period of time, in which it was at firſt prac- 


drops her foal, witneſſes are called again, and another 


he had a mind to exerciſe himſelf and his 


— 


likewiſe, from Pauſanias, that there were 


Parthians, Armenians, Scythians, &e. 


ſion of one which was burnt into his fleſh, 


guiſhed by it. 


the male or female fide, which, nevertheleſs, is deemed 
noble, but miſcalled. The laſt claſs comprehends the 


| When a ſtallion covers a mare among the Arabs, both 


times in the day. About March, when the graſs is ſtrong 


| likewife to procreation; obſerving the cuſtom, which 


eighteen months old, they ſheer 


tiſed, cannot, ſo eaſily be aſcertained. From hence it was 
conveyed to the Athiopians, Arabs, Indians, Perfians, 


4 . 


| 


HOR 


which came from Phcenicia and Egypt, ww ii 
with them, arid eſtabliſhed it in Greece, 5 * oy 
art tranſplanted thither the hor/e, which was — " the 
nally a native of Greece. The Theffalian 9 . 
the moſt famous of ancient Greece, and nay {a 
mired not only by the inhabitants of that deter ip 
by the moſt judicious and experienced of other oh " 
"rom Greece the art of horſemanfhip was tranſmitieg.” 
the Romans, who cultivated it with ſuch dj; 87 
zeal, that they were ſoon able to excel their maſts, 2 
It was the cuſtom, among the ancients, to impreſs f 
mark on their hor/es the moſt common were, a & þ 5 
a K, kappa; and a bullock's head. Hence thoſe 2 
with Z's were called Tangopai; thoſe with a K Fa, 
riat; and thoſe with a bull's head, Bourepaa, Foals 
It is, however, more probable, that the famous 1 85 
Bucephalus owes his appellation to the reſembla 20 


. | nce whic 
this head bore to that of a bull, and not to the ing: 


mark in no wife peculiar to him, but ig 92 
hor es, ſo that he could not have been particularly 125 

| And Aulus Gellius, lib. v. cap. 2 og 
preſsly tells us, that this was the ſact; and that 1 
exactly reſembled, in ſhape and figure, the head ol 
bull. This mark was ſtamped on the horſe's buttocks 
and his harnefs, as appears from the ſcholiaſt in Arif 
3 Clouds, Heſychius, &c. 

n modern times, Arabia is moft diſtinguiſhed for the 
excellence of its horſes, and the addreſs of its inhabitantz 
in riding them. 125 
The Arabians breed their horſes for fale, and there is 
conſiderable revenue ariſing from thoſe that are ſent FR 
of the country, the tax being about 10ʃ. lterling for each 
horſe. Theſe people are ſcrupulouſly exact in preſerving 
the pedigree of their hor/es for ſeveral ages; fo that they 
know their parentage, alliances, and genealogy, diſtin. 
guiſhing each breed by different appellations, and divid. 
ing the whole kind into three clalles. The firſt claſs is 
called noble, being the moſt pure and ancient, without 
any mixture, on the ſide of the fires or dams. The ſe- 
cond claſs is compoſed of horſes, whoſe race, though 
ancient, has been mixed with plebeian blood, either on 


w_—__ So wi My ew AS an 


=” err 


common horſes, which are fold at a low price; but the 
two former forts are extremely dear, the loweſt. priced 
mares of the firft claſs being worth five hundred French 
crowns, and ſome fetching even four, five, or {ix thous 
ſand livres. | | 
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being of equal quality, witneſſes are called to be preſent 
on the occaſion, who ſign a certificate in the preſence of 
a magiſtrate, in which the names of the horſe and mare 
are mentioned, with their pedigrees. When the mare 


certificate is drawn up and ſigned ; and theſe vouchers 
are given with the animal, like the deeds of an eſtate 
when it 1s ſold. 5 32 / 

The Arabian hor es are generally of a middling ſize, neat 
and clean in their ſhape and limbs, and of a thin and 
ſlender figure. Iheir keepers curry and feed them morn- 
ing and evening, and only let them drink two or three 


and plentiful, they ſoil them, and devote this featon 


we have probably derived from them, of throwing cold 
Water upon the mare as ſoon as the ſtallion deſcends 
from her back. When the ſpring is paſt, the hor/es are 
taken from the paſtures, and kept for the lcſt of the 
year without graſs or hay, ſolely upon barley, with 4 
certain portion of ſtraw. When the colts are about 
the hair of their tals 
in order to make it grow thicker and ſtronger. Ther 
begin to ride their colts at the age of two years, or t 
and a half at moſt. ee en 

The beſt breeds of this country are ſaid to be ſprung 
from the wild hors of the Detert, of which, many 265 
ago, a ſtud was compofed, which increaſed the breed, 
and furniſhed Europe, Alia, and Africa, with theſe noble 
animals. The beſt hor/es are, therefore, immediately at 
remotely deſcended from Barbs, deſcended from Ara- 
bians, whoſe climate is peculiarly favourable to the bree 
of hor ſes. | 
The Arabian breed is propagated in Barbary, amol 
the Moors, and even among the negroes, on the banks 
of Gambia and Senegal, where thev are fed with Indus 
corn, bruiſed and mixed with milk. Egypt, Tun 
and Perſia, are ſupplied with horſes from Arabi. 
Barbary hor/es are to be found in molt countries of Lu- 


rope. | TI | ly lon lender. 
The foreheads of theſe Loy/es are generally long, 


r ͤ y Wc: EW. IL} 9 


and uſeful breed. The French hor/es are apt to have their 
ſhoulders too looſe and open, as thoſe of the Barbs are | 


that they have ſtiff ſhoulders, and want ſuppleneſs in 
their limbs, which render them unfit for the manege. | 
England has at all times, even in its rudeſt ſtate, been 


12 75 which were alſo held in high eſteem by foreigners, 
nt a law was made by that monarch to prohibit the ex- 


HOR 


aug iff, farniſhed with mane, but riſing diſtinctly and 
boldly out of their withers; their heads lean and ſmall, 
and reſembling that of a ſheep; the cars handſome and 
well placed 3 the ſhoulders light, ſloping backwards, and 
ſat; their withers tine, and ſtanding high ; loins, ſhort 
and ſtrait 3 flanks and ribs round and full, without hav- 
jaa too large A barrel; their haunches ſtrong and elaſtic ; 
the croupe Often ſomewhat too long; the tail placed 
lich; thighs well turned and rounded; legs clean, well 
made, and thin of hair; the finews detached from the 
kone, but the paſtern generally too long and bending; 
the foot good and ſound. Theſe hoy/es are of all colours ; 
hut the moſt common fort is grey; they are generally 
cold and flow in their paces, and require to be rouzed 
and animated by the rider, when they will diſcorer a 
oreat fund of vigour, wind, and ſpeed. They are very 
light and nitnble, formed for running, and are more va- 
jued in their offspring than for their own merit, being 
thought, when tranſported into foreign countries, to get 
colts which excel their fires in goodneſs ; on which ac- 
count they are valuable in ſtuds, | 

The Algerines are ſaid not to like to caſtrate their horſes, 
but only ſqueeze their teſticles when they are about three 
months old, and thus render them incapable of propa- 
ation. | 

I is thought that the hor ſes of the kingdom of Morocco 
are the beſt, and next to them a breed called the moun- 
tain Barbs, which are ſure-footed, of a gentle diſpoſition, 
and very attentive and docile, Their walk is free and 
bold, and their gallop very rapid. | | 


In Turkey, Arabia, and Perſia, they expoſe the dung of 


their Vorſes in the fun, and when it is capable of being 


fely powdered, they ſpread it under them inſtead of | 
litter, which gives their coat a beautiful gloſs and luſtre. | 
The Perſian ho#/es are reckoned next in value to thoſe of | 


the Arabians. The Spaniſh þor/es zre much commented : 


fome make them ſecond to the Arabians, and place them | 
before the Barb. Holland furniſhes a race of hor/es, | 
which are principally ſerviceable in the coach : the beſt | 
come from Frieſland; France abounds in hor fes of all | 
kinds, but by no means excels. The beſt of thoſe fit for | 
the ſaddle come from Limofin ; and next to thoſe, Nor- 


mandy claims precedence, for its handſome, generous, 


too confined and narrow. | 


The finer and better fort of the more modern Engliſh |. 


horſes are deſcended from Arabians and Barbs, and fre- 
quently reſemble their ſires in looks and appearance, but 
differ from them conſiderably in ſize and mould, being 
more furniſhed, ſtout, and luſty. In general, they are 


ſtrong, nimble, of good courage, capable of enduring | 


much fatigue, and both in perſeverance and fpeed ſur- 
pals all horſes in the world. However, it is objected to 


Engliſh horſes, that they want grace or expreflion in their | 


tgure and carriage; that they are obflinate and ſullen ; 


pollefied of a breed of hor/es ſufficient to anſwer every 
necefary purpoſe. But it is probable, that thoſe now 
uied in the ſervice of war, as well as for draught, are an 
oitpring of the German or Flemiſh breed, meliorated | 


5 2 * 92 , : 
by our ſoil, and a judicious culture; as our face horſes | 


derive their origin from Arabia. The venerable Bede 


hays, that the Engliſh began to uſe ſaddle %s about the | 


dear b31, when prelates and others rode on hor/e-back, 
who till that time were accuftomed to walk. In the 
ein of Athelſtan the Engliſh became fo jealous of their 


portation of them, unleſs they were deſigned for pre- 
lents; and in the reign of this prince many foreign 
"orſes were introduced into this kingdom. The varicty 
of breeds in this iſland was farther augmented by Wil- 
wk the Conqueror, and particularly by Roger de Be- 
_ q earl of Shrewſbury, in his time, who introduced | 
wha 28 ſtallions into his eſtate in Powis Land, from 
"Ig 5 part of Wales was for many years celebrated 
ied wit and generous race of hoy/es. See on this ſub- 
a . 5 Hiſtory and Art of Horſemanfhip, vol i. 
Ihe and Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. p. 1, &c. 
ion and breed of horſes were much pro- 
en | dward II. and Edward III. Polydore Virgil 
8 —— that in the reign of Henry VII. the Engliſh 
wn nt to keep large herds of hor/cs in their paltures | 
was oy bibi fields; and by 11 Hen. VII. caps 13. it 
Pronibited to convey hor/cs out of the realm with- 


out the bir. 1: a r 
feign x an licence, on pain of forfeiture. In the 


E ſuc 1 p , aro , 
paid to the ceeding prince, a particular regard was 


raiſin 3 Ke: 
md xcrordingly 4 : a breed of good and ſtrong hor/es 3 


eral laws were made, enjoining thoſe 


hd had parks, incloſures, &c. to keep at leaſt two brood 
mates, of a certain ſize, &c. and prohibiting ſloned 
horſes from being put into foreſts. or commons where 
mares were kept, within certain counties, which were 
above the age of two years, but not ſifteen hands high, 
on pain of forfeiture z/ and ſcabbed hor/es fro Ritze 
in ſuch places, on pain of 104. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. C. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. ; r b 
By 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12 & 2 & 3 Ed. VI. cap. 33. hor ſe- 
ſtealers are excluded from the benefit of clergy. By 
theſe prudent and judicious meafures, the Englifh breed 
of horſes was not only improved in ſtrength and ſize, but 
alſo greatly increaſed in number. Till the uſe of 
COACHES was introduced in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, ſaddle hor/es and carts were the only methods of 
conveyance for all ſorts of people; and the queen rode 
behind her maſter of the horſe, when ſhe went in ſtate 
to St. Paul's. By the 2 & 3 Ph. & M. cap. 7. and 31 
Eliz. cap. 12. it is enacted, in order to prevent horſes 
from being ſtolen or ſold in private places, that owners 
of fairs and markets ſhall appoint toll-takers or book- 
keepers, who are to enter the names of buyers and ſellers 
of horſes, & c. And to alter the property, the hor jes mult 
be rid or ſtand in the open fair one hour; and all the 
parties to the contract muſt be preſent with the hzr/e. 
Sellers of hor cs are to procure vouchers of the ſale ; and 
the names of the buyer, ſeller, and voucher, price of the | 
horſe, the colour, and one ſpecial mark at leaſt, are to 
be entered in the toll-taker's book, and a note of the 
ſame delivered to the buyer; and if any perfon ſhall ſell 
a horſe, without being known to the book-keeper, or 
bringing a voucher; or if any one ſhall vouch, without 
knowing the ſeller, or the book-keeper ſhall make an en- 
try, without knowing either; in each of theſe caſes the 
fale is void, and a forfeiture is incurred of 51. The 
owner may ſcize and take his hor/e again, or have an ac- 
tion of detinue, &c. A ſtolen hor/e, though ſold ac- 
cording to the direction of the act, may be redeemed and 
taken by the owner within ſix months, repaying the 
buyer what he thall ſwear he gave for the ſame. Any 
perſon killing a He in the night-time is guilty of felony, 
and liable to tranſportation for ſeven years; and maim- 
ing a hor/e incurs the penalty of treble damages: ' 22 & 
23 Car. II. cap 7. FL „ 
Horſes in hackney-coaches are to be fourteen hands high. 
9 Anne, cap. 23. If hired hor/es are abuſed by immo- 
derate riding, &c. there lies an action of treſpaſs on the 
caſe. 5 | | 
Britiſh horſes, mares, and geldings, pay on exportation 
a duty of 5s. each. VVV 
The parts of a Hs body furniſh a great variety of terms, 
by no means to be overlooked. The ſkin and coat are 
called the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane; 
the fore-top, the toping or zuke ; the hair behind, on the 
feet, the /*t-/ock or fetter-lock ; that growing over the top 


of the hoof, the coroner, or cronet; that on the eye-lids, 


the bri//s. The ridge whereon the mane grows, is called 
the creſt or, crit; the ſore part, from. the neck to the 
fore-legs, the bri/ket or che/t; the mark frequently run- 
ning down his face, the rache; and that in the forehead, 
the Har. The top of the ſhoulder-blades, at the ſetting 


of the neck, is called the withers; the place where the 


ſaddle is ſet, the doc; and a bruiſe or burt thereon, a 
navel-gall; the middle of the back, from the mane to 


the hips, the veins; the extremity of the reins above the 


hips, the croupe; the tail, the dock or runt; the hollow 


or (linking of the back-bone, the /wayz. the . hind part 


of the belly, next the genital, the ant; that nearer 
the thighs, the groin; the looſe ſkin wherein the yard is, 
the /heath; ana the fore parts of the ſhoulders, next the 
breaſts, the fllets. The uppermoſt part of the hind- 


leg, next the buttock, is called the Aigle or ſtiſſie joint; 
the after-joint, or bending of the hind-leg, the chambre/ 


or c/bow; the inner, the ham or hough; the Jocns at the 


fetlock, the paſtern ancle or fetlock joint; the foot, above 
the hoof of the ancle-joint, the corouet. The part from 


the withers to the top joint of the thigh, is called the 


ſhoulder ; the middle joint of the fore leg, the knee; 


the right-leg before, the farther leg; and the left, the 
nearer. The hoof is called the horn; the hollow of the 
hoof, the coin; the tender part of the hoof, next the 
heel, the jru/>; the ball of the ſoot, the Frog; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof, when overgrown, 
the */*; the fore part of the hoof, the toes; the hind 
part, where there is a riſing in the middle of the fole, 
the heel; and the inſides meeting on the heel, the gaar- 


ters. Of mott of theſe a farther account will be found 
under the reſpedire articles. 


The maſters of this art lay it down, that a herſe, to be 
good and well-made, mult have three parts like thoſe 
of 2 woman ; viz. the breaſt, which is to be broad, the 


| hips round, and the mane long; three of a lion, viz- 


unte- 


countenance, intrepidity, and fire; chree of a bullock, 
viz. the eye, noſtril, and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. 
the noſe, gentleneſs, and patience ; three of a mule, 
ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot; three of a deer, head, 
leg, and hair, ſhort; three of a wolf, throat, neck, and 
hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, and trot; three of a 
ſerpent, memory, fight, and turning; three of a hare 
or cat, running, walking, and ſuppleneſs. 
Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and are diffe- 
rently denominated, with regard to their ſtrain or coun- 
try. As the Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe ; the 
Spaniſh genet, by his ſmall limbs; the Barb, by his fine 
head and deep hoof; the Dutch, by rhe roughneſs of 
his legs; the Engliſh by a ſtrong knitting together, &c. 
the Flandrin, &c. | 
Horſes ate alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the uſes or 
offices they are reſerved for; as the coach-horſe, war-hor ſe, 
hunting-horſe, running-hor ſe, pack-horſe, &c. | 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours; 


as a bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts ; viz. a 


black-bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay z all which have con- 
ſtantly black manes and tails. 
ing frequently a black liſt along the back, which deno- 
minates them fea-backed. Flea-bitten, which is white 
| ſpotted with red. Grey, dapple-grey, filver-grey, ſad or 
powdered grey, black-grey, branded-grey, ſandy-grey, 
and iron-grey. Griſſel or rount, a light fleſh-colour . 
termixed with white. Peach colour or blaſſom. colour. 
Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of them 
white. Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed with 
White hairs. Rubican, black or ſorrcel, with a few white 
hairs ſcattered about his body. Sorrel, common ſorrel, 
red or cow-coloured ſorrel ; bright, or light-coloured ſor- 
rel; burnt ſorrel ; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
of their mane. Starling-colour, reſembling a browniſh 


or blackiſh grey, only more freckled, or intermixed with | 


white. Tyger colour, much the ſame with the branded 
ey, only the ſpots ſmaller. Molfecolour, deer-colour, 
lack, white, &c. | 
Theſe colours are generally confidered as ſymbolical of 
the nature, qualities, &c. of the beaſts; and accordingly 
their value is much influenced hereby. The dapple-grey 
is prized for beauty; the brown-bay for ſervice; the 


black, with filver hair, for courage; the roan for coun- | 


tenance ; the ſorrel, black without white, and iron-grey, 
are reputed hot and fiery; the bright-grey, flea-bitten, 


and black with white ſpots, are ſanguine ; the white, 


dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy ; the mouſe- 


dun, red-bay, and blue-grey, are dull ; the peach-colour | 


rarely prove obedient to the ſpur the ſorrel ſeldom fail 
of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes, 


be black ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea-bitten, | 


at leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over the 
whole body; for, when only behind, it is an ill ſign. 


Indeed, it is hard to lay down any univerſal rules in this | 
eaſe, The white, which promiſe the leaſt, often prove | 
good, when black about the eyes and noſtrils z and there 
are excellent iron-greys, though that is not reputed a | 


good colour. | 


The common marks of a dull, ſtupid horſe, are white | 


ſpots round the eye, and on the tip of the noſe, upon 


any general colour whatever. Though the vulgar take | 


theſe ſpots for figns of ſtupidity, yet it is certain they 
are marks of the goodneſs of a PAP; and ſuch horſes as 
have them, are very ſenſible and quick upon the ſpur. 
The French call theſe ſpots marques de ladre. : 


Our dealers in horſes uſe the term mettled hor/e to expreſs | 
| creature of that ſpecies which has a great deal of vi- 


gour and heart, as they call it. Otherwiſe there is a 


great difference between a mettled horſe, a horſe of vi- 
gour, and a fiery horſe; but as this is not ſufficiently at- | 
tended to by gentlemen in their purchaſes of this ani- | 


mal, ſome general rules for the diſtinguiſhing real vigour 
| — horſe, may be acceptable iu a work of this general 
kind. | FI | 
When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, the rider who has a mind 
to try whether he has vigour in him, ſhould kee 
faſt with the bridle-hand, and apply the ſpurs to the hair 
of his ſides; this is called by horſemen pinching. If the 
horſe is impatient under this, gathering himſelf up, and 


endeavouring to go forwards, and champs upon the bit, 


without thruſting out his noſe, it is a ſign of vigour and 
tight mettle in him. Some caution is to be uſed, how- 
ever, in judging by this, to diſtinguiſh between a hoy/e 
that has vigour really in him, and one that has only a 
fine ſkin, and is rather tickliſh than mettled. This is 
the caſe with a great many horſes, and is found by their 
being very ſenſible of the touch of the ſpur, and ſhewing 
the appearance of a great deal of mettle and vigour when 
touched, but immediately loſing the apprehenſion of it. 


Theſe are of a dull diſpolition, but only have a tender 


Kin. 


Dun and moufe-dun, hav- | 


ö 


him 
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The mettled horſe is to be highly valued, but the fie. A 
is good for nothing; a horſe that is truly yigorous 7 
be calm and cool; he ſhould in general move o _ 
ently, andonly ſhew his mettle whea it is required of "ay 
The ſureſt method is to chooſe ſuch horſes as ar im. 
tremely apprehenſive of ſtrokes, and are afraid wy * 
leaſt appearance of their coming. Theſe, at the the 
clofing of the legs and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized er 
fear, and alarmed, but without fretting or "mae gry 
horſe that walks deliberately and ſecurely, and that Sl 
out requiring the whip too often, will go on britk! a 4 
without fretting, will go from the walk to the ale 
and as eaſily from the gallop to the walk again, A, = 
tinually champs upon the bit, and trots with plibneſ c 
upon the ſhoulders eafily, and ſnorting a little through 
his noſtrils: this is generally a creature of true Wente 
and vigour, though it does not riſe to ſuch a fierceneſs 
as is troubleſome or dangerous. If to theſe good quali- 
ties a hre be well upon his haunches, and have a light 
and eaſy ſtop, his head well placed and firm, and . 
feeling of his bit equal and juſt, the gentleman who loves 
riding will ſeldom need to complain of the price. All 
the good qualities of a 40 ſhould, however, never re. 
commend him, unleſs he has a good mouth, and a ſen- 
ſible obedience to the ſpur. | 
Hosts, for the age, height, teeth, &c. of, ſee Ack 
HzIchHT, Ke. | 8 
HoRsE, airing of a. See AIRING, 
HoRsEs, backing of. The firſt backing of a horſe is a thing 
of great conſequence, as his value afterwards very much 
depends on it. After a colt has been exerciſed ſome time, 
morning and evening, and becomes ſomewhat obedient, 
he is to be taken to ſome ploughed lands, the lighter the 
better ; he muſt be made to trot over theſe in the hand, 
by that means to tire him and abate his wantonneſs. 
When this is done, care muſt be taken that all the tack- 
ling be good and firm, and every thing in its due and 
proper place; then a perſon is to hold his head, and an- 
other to mount him; 1 
or at a jerk, but very gradually and ſlowly, by feveral 


half riſings and heavings. If he bears this patiently, the | 


perſon is to ſeat himſelf firmly on his back; but if he be 
troubleſome, and not tamed enough, the perſon is to 
forbear the attempt to mount, and he is to be trotted 
hard in the hand over the ſame ploughed lands again, till 
he is willing to receive the rider quietly on his back. 
When this is done, the perſon who is on his back muſt 
Cheriſh him, and the man who has his head muſt lead 
him a few paces forward; then he is to be cheriſhed 
again. The fect are to be fitted well in the ſtirrups, and 
the toes turned out; afterwards the rider is to ſhrink 
and move himſelf in the ſaddle, and the perſon who 
holds his head, is to withdraw his hand a litile farther 
from the mouth. As the rider moves his toes forward, 
the holder muſt move him forward with the rein, till he 
is made to apprehend the rider's motion of body and 
foot, which muſt always go together, and with ſpirit, 
and will go forward without the other's aſſiſtance, and 
ſtay upon the reſtraint of the rider's hands. | 
When this is accompliſhed, let him be cheriſhed, and 
have graſs and bread to eat; and then let the rider mount 
and alight ſeveral times, cheriſhing him between each 
time : and thus he is to be managed till be will go on, 
or ſtand ſtill at pleaſure. This being done, the Jong rein 
may be laid aſide, and the band about the neck, which 
are always uſed on this occaſion, and nothing will be ne- 


A groom muſt lead the way before; or another har ſe go. 
ing only ſtraight forwards, and making him ſtand {till 
when defired. In this manner, by ſometimes following, 


and ſometimes going before another horſe on the trot, | 
the creature will by degrees be brought to know that it is 


his buſineſs to be quiet and governable. See Foal. 
Horsts, breeding of. In order to have a good and beau 
ful race of horſes, it is neceſſary to chooſe for a halben, 
fine barb, free from hereditary infirmities; ſuch as — 
eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, purſineſs, or the like. Diſor 1 
that ariſe from accidents are of no conſequence; 3 
the Hor ſe to be at all the leſs valued for them 25 3 ſtallio 
Three months before this hor/e is to cover 2 mare, . 
ſhould be fed with ſound oats, peaſe, or beans, ay 1 
coarſe bread, and a little hay, but a good quant er 
wheat ſtraw ; he ſhould be led out twice A day , 1 1 
all this time, and after every watering walked a 5 a 
hour, but not over-heated. If he be not art o 
ut in heart in this manner, the colts will be we? 5 5 
the horſe himſelf will be ſpoiled, growing Pur) 
broken-winded. : © long; bi 
If he is put to too many mares, he will not Ia! * , 
main and tail will begin to fall off through vie 9" 
and it will be difficult to get up his fleſb 28er 7; |, 
year. The wumber of mares ſhould be proponent. 


9 


ut this muſt not be done ſuddenly, | 


ceſſary but the trenches and caveſon, with the martingal. | 
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his ſtrength, and twelve, fifteen, or at the moſt twenty, 
te as many as a horſe will well ſerve for in a ſeaſon. 
Mares go with foal eleven months, and as many days 
rer as they are years old. This being certainly known, 
i is eaſy to contrive ſo that all the foals may be brought 
forth at a time when there is plenty of graſs. About the 
end of May the mares are to be put into an incloſure ca- 
ble of feeding them as long as the ſtallion is to be with 


them, or that they are in ſeaſon. In this incloſure all | 


the mares are to be put together, as well thoſe which 
are barren as others. The ſtallion's hind-ſhoes are to be 
taken off, but the fore-ſhoes ſhould be left on to pre- 
ſerve his feet; then lead him forth, and let him cover a 
mare twice in hand, to render him more tame and gentle. 
After this take off the bridle, and turn him looſe among 
the reſt, where he will become familiar with them, and 
not one of them will be horſed but when they are in ſea- 
ſon. There ſhould be a little lodge built up in ſome part 
ol the incloſure, and peaſe, beans, oats, bread, and other 
good food, put into the manger in it, that the hor/e may 
retire into it in the ſcorehing heats, and eat what he likes 
beſt, He muſt be thus entertained during the whole 
time he is with the mares, which is to be about ſix or 
ſeven weeks. | RED 

Mares that are very fat and groſs do not hold well; but 


thoſe which are moderately fat conceive with the greateſt | 


ſucceſs and eaſe. To bring a mare in ſeaſon, it is a com- 


mon thing to give her a quart of hemp ſeed, or twice | 


that quantity, night and morning, for eight days before 
ſhe is brought to the hor/e. If ſhe refuſe it alone, it may 
be mixed with beans or oats, and will go down; and if 
the ſtallion eat of it alſo, it will make him the better. 

The ſtallion ſhould not cover before he is fix years old, 
nor after he is fifteen. A mare ſhould never be covered 
before ſhe is three years old; they ſhould be always ſound 
and healthful, and of a good breed; ſuch as theſe will 
bring forth better and finer foals than any others. The 


colts produced from theſe, are not to be uſed for ſtal- 


lions; for they will degenerate, and the race will ſoon 


become exactly our own country breed. If a barb is not | 


to be had, a Spaniſh hor/e is to be choſen. See MARE. 
HoxsEs, diſeaſes of. Dee BoTTs, CONSUMPTION, COUGH, 
FevER, GRIPES, HoORSE-worm, &c. 5 | | 
The hor/e is likewiſe in ſome caſes ſubject to the ſtone. 
Honsks, eyes of. See EYES of horſes. | 


HoksEs, fattening of. The being able to do this ſpeedily | 


is one of the greateſt arts our dealers have, and indeed 


one of the greateſt niceties in the whole management of 


or two in the heat of the day. If it be found that the 


and put into a quart of milk, warm from the cow. This 


HoRsE on a journey, management of a. Ihe common me- 


proper, and not too heavy; ſor if it be, it will incline 


only by taking a proper care of the bit. The mouth of 
the bit ſhould reit upon his bars, about a finger's breadth 
from his tuſhes, ſo as not to make his lips uneaſy. The 


HOR | 


Barley ground in this manner cools and purges the crea- 
ture; but the greateſt efficacy, as to the fattening him, 
lies in the water, which by this management takes up all 
the rich part of the barley into itſelf. When the hor/e 
grows luſty on this diet, it muſt be taken from him by 
degrees, giving him at firſt oats once, and barley-meal 
twice a day; and then oais twice, and the barley-meal 
once, till he is perfectly weaned from it. In the mean 
time he muſt have good hay, and he muſt not be rid; 
only it will be proper to walk him gently about an hour 


horſe wants a good ſmart purging during the time of his 
continuing in the barley-diet, the beit time to give it him 
is after the firſt eight days, and the following is a very 
proper ſort of phyſic: take of the fineſt aloes one ounce, 
agaric in powder, half an ounce ; and powder of Floren- 
tine orrice, one ounce : let all theſe be mixed together, 


will work very briſkiy; and aſter it is over, the uſual 
diet is to be continued. If horſes of value were to be 
kept to this diet once a year, it would make them leſs 
hot and dry, and not ſubject to many diſeaſes which 
they are troubled with at preſent, and would be particu- 
larly ufeful after campaigns and long journeys. If the 
horſe loſes his appetite by this diet, it will be proper to 
tie a chewing ball to his bit, renewing it ſo often, till at 
length he begins to feed heartily on the barley ; for theſe 
balls at once reſtore appetite, and are themſelves of a 
fattening nature. See CHEWINS G- Zulls. 


thod of travelling in England being on hot ſeback, it may 
be proper to give ſome general rules for keeping the rea- 
ture ſound, and doing the buſineſs agreeably, without 
many of the accidents which uſually attend it. 
Care muſt be taken that the ſhoes be not too ſtreight, and 
do not pinch the horſe's feet any way; but be well thaped, 
and ſet eaſy. It is proper to have them put on ſreſh a 
few days before the journey, that they may laſt well, and 
that they may be ſettled to the feet before the ſetting out. 
The bridle is next to be examined; that the bit of it be 


him to carry low when he grows tired, and reſt upon the 
rider's hand: this is what they call the uſing a fifth leg. 
It is a very diſagreeable thing, but may often be avoided, 


curb ſhould reſt in the hollow of his head, a little above | | | | 
theſe animals. Many methods have been preſcribed ; but | the chin; and if it gall him, the place mult be defended 833K 
the following ſeems moſt to be depended on: take ele-] with a piece of buff or other ſort of leather. _ h 11 
campane, cummin-ſeed, tamariſk, and aniſeed, of each | The next thing to be regarded, is the ſaddle; and pro- ; 1; 
| two ouncesz common groundſel, one handful : boil all per care mult be taken as to this, that it do not reit ei- 4 ; 
|, theſe very well, with two handfuls of garlic, ſcraped and | ther upon the- withers, reins, or back-bone; and that il . 
e cleaned, in a gallon of good ale; ſtrain the liquor well one part of it do not preſs upon the back, any more than Nn 
d off, and give the horſe a quart of it every morning made] another. Some riders gall a hor/7's ſides below the ſaddle WA || 
ty hot; keep him warm after it. After he has taken this | with their ſtirrup-leathers. This is molt likely to happen | | {i i 
id for four or five mornings, he may be turned out to graſs, , to a lean hoy/e; and to prevent it, a leather {trap ſhould | Wt ; 
or kept in the houſe, as the ſeaſon will permit. But be fixed between the points of the fore and hinder bows Watt. 
nd whenever provender is given him, a quantity of powder | of the ſaddle, and the ſtirrup-leatheis ſhould be made wil | | 
nt s to be prepared of equal parts of- cummin-ſeeds and to paſs over theſe leathers. _ Le „„ bhi 
ch elecampane, and give him half an ounce of it every time, | It is always beſt to begin a long journey by ſhort ſtages; 11 
on, ſprinkling it in by degrees as he eats, that he may not and this is the more neceflary, if the hor/e has not been LI | 
ein nauſeate the whole. ;;; 8 ecxerciſed for ſome time before. If it be a Horſe that is ; i | 
ich If this method does not ſucceed in a ſhort time, then | rid, he ſhould be ſuffered to ſtale as often as he likes, and Lit 
ne- take two ſpoonfuls of diapente; brew it in a pint of ſweet | even invited to it; but, if a mare, ſhe is to be leſs indulged _ 4h 
gal. wine, and give it the horſe for three mornings. This] in it as leſs neceflary, and often diminiſhing her ſtrength. 1 
go- vill take off any inward ſickneſs, and make the other | It is always adviſable to ride very ſoftly for a quarter of 
{till tlings take effeck. After this feed him with good pro-] an hour, or half an hour before coming in to the inn at 
ing, vender three times a day; that is, after his watering in] night, that he may not be over hot when put into the 
ol, the morning, after his watering in the evening, and at ſtable ; bur if the haſte of the journey will not admit of 
it is 4 mine o'clock at night. If he does not eat the provender | this, the hor/e ſhould be walked in ſome perſon's hands, 
5 well and freely, it muſt be changed for ſome other kind. | to cool him gently before he is put up. Eh 
auti- A all this does not ſucceed, let the horſe be blooded; If the weather is cold, a cloth ſhould be laid over him 
on 2 and then take half a buſhel of coarſe barley meal, put it! while he is walked; and when taken in, his whole body _ 
weak mio 2 pail-full of water, and ſtir the whole together very | ſhould be rubbed and dried with ſtraw. Some have a | 
rders well; then let it ſettle by ſtanding. Pour off the clear | cuſtom of ordering their horſes legs to be rubbed well 
jor 13 quor into another veſſel, and let him drink it for his | down, on their frit coming in; but this is very prejudi- 
lion. common drink, and eat the remainder, which falls to cial while the hor/e is hot, and ſhould always be let alone 
Cy the bottom of the pail. If he refuſe to eat this alone, | till he is perfectly cooled. | i 
1 g were may be ſome bran mixed among it. This ſhould | As ſoon as the hor/e is cooled, and ceaſes to heat in the 
iy 1 "x him three times a day, morning, noon, and | flanks, the bridle is to be taken off, the bit waſhed, and 
vw . 


If he does not rightly take to the meal with the | 
__ lome oats muſt be mixed with it, and this will 
f bn Uy bring him to feed on it. But which ever way is 
he 4 0, they muſt be by degrees diminiſhed in quantity, till 
y an at 


hay given him, that he may eat at pleaſure. The duſt 
in very dry weather will ſometimes clog up the tongue of 
the'horſe in ſuch a manner, that he cannot eat without 
great difficulty; in this caſe ſome bran and water ſhould 


N en he is brought to eat the meal alone; for that is] be firſt given him to waſh his mouth, or the ſervant 

"Hi * ng that muſt fatten him up. Care muſt be taken | ſhould do it with a wetted ſpunge. 
85 0 A the arley is ground freſh every day as it is uſed, for | Theſe are the proper methods, when the hor/e has been 
— it c Tau grows ſour; and when this has once been the | rode moderateſy; but when he has been hurried at a great 
15 4 10 hs with one parcel, no art will ever bring the horſe to] rate, the ſaddle is to be taken off is ſoon as he is put up, 
85 his "ch any of it afterwards. Scarce any horſe but will be | and the ſweat rubbed off with a [weat-kniſe; and then 


= bauen the whole body and legs are to be rubbed carefully down, 


and the head is to be wiped with a cloth, as alſo the 
| 12D back 


ed by keeping him to this diet for about twenty 
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back under the ſaddle, and the thighs; then the ſaddle 
ſhould be clapped on again, and the horſe gently led up 
and down, till cool and dry. The feet are alſo to be ex- 


amined, to ſee if a ſhoe be wanting, or if any of them 
preſs upon the ſole ; and the dirt, gravel, or other foul- 


neſs, is to be picked out from between the ſhoe and the 


foot. The openings of the feet may be ſtopped with 
cow-dung, and the hoofs, if brittle, ſhould be anointed 
with ſome fatty ſubſtance juſt at the ſetting on; and in 


dry weather they ſhould be greaſed, not only at night, 


but noon. Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, will lay 
themſelves down, inſtead of eating. | 

Many are apt on this to ſuppoſe the hoy/e ſick; but it is 
generally owing only to the heat and pain they find in 
their feet, which renders them unable to ſtand upon 
them. In this caſe, if their eyes are examined, they 
will be found briſk and good; and the hay being offered 
them as they lie, they will eat it greedily. This ſhews 
there is no inward diſorder, and the heat and tenderneſs 
of the feet, if examined, will ſhew that they are the 
part in pain. The principal thing to be done in this caſe, 
1s taking care that the ſhoes do not reſt upon the ſoles. 
This is not eafily known, but by taking off the ſhoes, 
which in caſes of extremity ſhould always be done ; it 
will then be found where the ſole is touched by the ſhoe, 
being in that part more ſmooth and ſhining than elſe- 
where. 


ing the hooks, and ſtopping the ſoles with hot black pitch 
or tar. * | | 

Theſe are the means by which travelling will be rendered 

eaſy and commodious both to the rider and the hor/e ; 

but there is ſome care alſo to be taken of the creature, 


after he comes off from a long journey. The firſt thing | 


to be done is, to draw the two heel-nails of the fore- 


feet, and if the ſhoe be large, then four ſhould be 


drawn; two or three days after the he ſhould be 
blooded, and for ten or twelve days after this he ſhould 
be fed with wet bran, without any oats; but he is to be 
kept well littered. The reaſon of drawing the heel-nails 
is, that the feet are apt to ſwell after journies; and if 
this is not done, the ſhoes preſs upon them in that part, 


and become very uneaſy to them. It is adviſeable to ſtop| 
them alſo with cow-dung for ſome time; but they are in] 
the wrong who pare them down after taking off the ſhoes, | 
for the humours being all in motion after this, they are 


apt to fall into the feet. 


If there appear any danger of the.creature's legs ſwelling 


after the journey, it may be eaſily prevented by this 


means: take a quantity of the dung of an ox or cow| 
freſh made; mix it with fo much vinegar as will reduce | 


it to a ſoft paſte, and add to it a handful of ſalt; with 


this rub all the hips thoroughly up to the knees, and let 


it dry on; give the water in a pail that evening, that the 


legs may not be wetted, and the next morning the horſe | 


is to be led to water, and the whole remaining matter 


waſhed off. The jockies have a very cunning trick to. 
recover the hoofs of a horſe injured by a long journey: 
they make a hole in the foot, and fill it with moiſtened 

cow-dung; they keep this in it a month, and the conti-| 


nual moiſture occaſioned by it makes the hoof grow very 


quick, and ſoon recover the proper dimenſions ; but it | 
ſoon after dries and ſhrinks ſo, that the foot is ſtreight-| | | 
I Vater, his pace muſt not be leſs than a moderate trot 

when he comes out, that he may not be chilled. 


ened, andthe whole hoof becomes brittle. 


Co- dung applied to a horſe's foot always moiſtens the 
ſole; but it dries up the hoof, if continued any length | 


of time to it. The belt method of recovering a horſe's 
hoofs is to make a hole in the ſtable floor, filled with 
blue clay a little wetted 3 in this the Herſe ſhould keep 
his e Trot a month; this will have more effect than a 
{ſmall portion of cow-dung in the foot; and the effect 


will be of ſo different a nature, that the hoof will be | 


rendered more tough than before, inſtead of being made 
brittle by it. | | | | 


Moſt hor es that are fatigued, or overworked by long jour- | 
nies, have their flanks altered by it, without being purſy; 


eſpecially hor/es naturally vigorous, which have been 
worked too violently. The beſt remedy in this caſe, is 
to give the horſe halt a pound of honey in the morning, 


mixed among a feed of ſcalded bran : if he eats the half 


pound readily, give him a pound the next morning; con- 
tinue this till the honey ceaſes to purge the creature; 
after this, powder of liquorice may be added to the 
icalded bran, and this continued ſome time, and two or 
three glyſters at convenient diſtances of time will be 
found very ferviceable. If the horſe be very lean, it will 
be proper to give him ſome wet bran over and above his 
proportion of oats; and graſs is alſo very proper, if the 
creature be not inclined to be purſy. This caution, how- 
ever, is to be had at all times, that exceſſive feeding may 
be bad, by ſubjecting the hoy/e to the farey. When the 


bore begins to drink heactily, it is a ſign that he will ſoon | 


and be made richer for the fields. It is not to be doubted 


to the benefit. be heat which the dung acquires, by 
thus lying together, ſpoils the feet of the creature, aul 


In this caſe the feet are to be pared in thoſe 
parts, and then the ſhoes are to be fixed on again, anoint- |. 


ſtable. The following ſimple method is propoſed for this 


make him lie down, take a piece of ſtrong packthreac, 


| can to the rump-bone : this will give him a pain in the 


HorsEs, watering of, Whilſt a perſon is on a journey, the 


water he comes to after ſeven o'clock in the morning in 
which is neither too clear nor penetrating, nor muddy 
horſes after drinking, which we call watering-courſes, and 


and many other of the beſt judges of horſes, tell us, that 
it is one of the woilt and molt pernicious practices that 


| head five or ſix times, making him move a little between 


drink in this manner of the waters that come in the war, | 
WE 
he is hot and ſweaty, he mult not be ſuffered to drink 


. » N a 5 i X- 
has not been watered in this manner onthe road, his ex 


will, on the contrary, keep him ready 


mediately, and being readily qualified to g 
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recover. Though this ſometi ils, it j 
__ ough this ſometimes fails, it ig à good ge. 
When a * comes tired into a ſtable, freſh litt b 

the virtue always to occaſion him immediately wk b : 
This is known to be a very great advantage to a 5 75 
a tired ſtate; and when the litter is old 1 75 a 
never has any ſuch effect upon him. If the owners 5 RN 
how refreſhing it is to a hox/e to diſcharge his ac 
his return from labour, they would be more careful in 
giving him all means and occaſions of it than the . 
This ſtaling after fatigue prevents thoſe obſtrudich, by 
the neck of the bladder or urinary paſſages, which þy l 
are too ſubject to; the bladder being often e 
the long retention of the heated urine in it, and the crea 
ture periſhing by it. Some of our farmers a& wron 4 
this caſe of the litter, not through carcleflneſs or 2 
dent, but by principle; they order the old litter to de 
left a long time in the ſtables, that it may be impregnated 
with more and more of the urine, &c. of the anima], 


but the manure is greatly improved by this; but the 04. 
mage done to the horſe by it is greatly over proportioned 


makes it unſit for any ſervice, and occaſions many dil. 
tempers, which are ignorantly continued and increaſes 
by the continual addition of heat in the fermenting dung 
£ | ' BE 
till at length the hoy periſhes. | 


Thoſe who have any concern with Yes know, that it i; 
ſometimes very difficult to make them lie down in the 


purpole by a noted dealer. When you have a mind to 


or laycord, and tie it as tight round the 2% ', tail as 
poſlible, without breaking the ſkin, and as near as you | 


back, and he will be glad to change his poſture, to get 
eaſe z and when he finds he cannot in any other way 
procure it, he will lie down, which he will find the moſt 
eaſy poſture, and he will of courſe take 2 liking to it. 


horſe thould always be ſuffered to drink of toe firſt good 


ſummer, and after nine or ten in the winter. Mode- 
rately pure water is to be preferred, that being belt of all 


and ſtinking. 


Though it is the cuſtom in England to run and gallop | 


which we ſuppoſe brings them into wind, yet vollyſel, 


we can be guilty of; no good can accrue. from it, and 
many horſes are rendered purſy by it. 


— - 


While a hor/e is drinking, the rider ſhould draw up his 


every draught. The rider need not be afraid of giving 
him water, with proper moderation, even in almolt any 
circumſtances. If he be warm and ſweat very much, 
yet if he is not quite out of breath, and there are four 
or five miles to ride, he will be better after drinking 3 
little, than if he had drank none at all; only obſerving, 
that if the hor/e were very warm at his going inte the 


In the time of a journey the hor /e ought to be ſuffered to 


as often as may be; for if the rider happens to bait when 


for a long time, as it would endanger his life; and if be 


ceſſive thirſt will often prevent his eating, and he WI 
not be able to touch any fort of ſood for an hour or gu 
which is uſually more time than the rider <a 3 
yet without eating at baiting times, 5 * _ _ 
5 Fey 222 7 e 100 
ſtrength to go on. The giving bim 3 + whe 
ever it is offered him, and the rider need ſtay 10 a N | 
than his own refreſhment requires, the 47% cats! 
0 On gain. 
If there be any ſhallow water in the way 4 3 w_ 
the coming to the inn where the % 1509 3 Ss 4 
it is always proper to ride him in, and not o cults 
a little drink, but ride him about ſeveral times, —— 5 
up to the belly; this will clean his legs, 17 4s 
mours from falling down into them. itt , * 
very warm, and there has been no Sennen in 
tering him upon the road, the oats that arc 10 induer 
ſhould be firſt ſteeped a while in ale; er anf tht 
him to eat, though he could not have touche 
were wholly dry. ; oiled | 
Many are of opinion, that horſes are ſometimes ſp * 
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by giving them oats before their water; but Mr. Sollyſel | 


affirms, that though it be not the cuſtom to give oats till 
ſterwards, yet it never does any harm to feed the hor/c 
vith them both before and after drinking; and that it is 
often proper and neceſſary, eſpecially when the hor/e has 
deen hard rid, and is warm. | 
Honsr, Draught, in Farming, a ſort of coarſe-made horſe 
geſtined for the ſervice of the cart or plough. In the 
choice of theſe horſes for what is called the flow draught, 
they are to be choſen of an ordinary height, for otherwiſe 
when put into the cart one draws unequally with the 
other. The draught-horje ſhould be large bodied and 
ſtrong loined, and of ſuch a diſpoſition, as rather to be 
too dull than too briſk, and rather to crave the whip than 
to draw more than is needful. Mares are the fitteſt for 
this uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept cheap, and 
not only do the work, but be kept breeding, and give a 
yearly increaſe of a foal. They ſhould have a good head, 
neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders for the reſt of the ſhape, it 


i not of much conſequence. Only, for breeding, the 


mare ſhould have a large belly; for the more room a foal 
has in the dam, the better proportioned it will be. 
Draught-herſes ſhould be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the ſaddle on occaſion, but it does 
them great harm, alters their pace, and ſpoils them for 
labour. The draught-horſe ought to have a large broad 
head, becauſe borfes of this ſhaped head are leſs ſubject 
than others to diſeaſes of the eyes. The cars ſhould be 


ſmall, ſtraight and upright; the noſtrils large and open, 


that he may breathe with the more freedom. A horſe 


with a full and bold eye always promiſes well. On the | 


other hand, a ſunk eye and an elevated brow are bad 
signs. The horſe is eſteemed fitteſt for this purpoſe allo, 


that has a large and round buttock, which neither ſinks 


down nor cuts. He muſt have a firm and ſtrong tail, 
and the dock muſt be thick and well furniſhed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor very low. The legs 
ſhould be rather flat and broad than round: the round- 
neſs of the leg being a fault in a horſe deſtined to labour, 
that will ſoon ruin him. As to the hinder legs, the 
thighs ſhould be fleſhy and long, and the whole muſcle 
which ſhews itſelf on the outſide of the thigh ſhould be 
large and very thick. No country can bring a parallel 


to the ſize and ſtrength of our hor/es deſtined for the | 


draught. In London there are inſtances of ſingle hor /es 
that are able to draw on a plain, for a ſmall ſpace, the 
weight of three tuns, and which can with eaſe, and for 
continuance, draw half that weight. The pack hor/es 


of Yorkſhire uſually carry a burden of four hundred and 


twenty pounds, over the higheſt hills of the North, as 
well as the moſt level roads: but the moſt remarkable 


proof of the ſtrength of our Britiſh hor/es is derived from 


that of our mill hor/es 3 ſome of which will at one load, 
carry thirteen meaſures, which at a moderate computa- 
tion of ſeventy pounds each, will amount to nine hundred 
and ten pounds. Nothing is ſo eſſential to the health of 


theſe ſerviceable creatures as cleanlineſs ; if they are fed 

ever fo well, and not kept clean, they will be ſubject to | 5 | | 5 
: | | The horſe includes horſe guards, hor/e grenadiers, and 

troopers. 


numerous diſeaſes. | 


The ſervant who has the care of them ought to be up very 


early, and to clean the racks and mangers from all filth. 


he currying of them ought to be carefully performed 


every morning, but not in the ſtable, for the duſt to fall | 


upon the other horſes, as it is too often done. After 


the horſes are duſted, they ſhould daily twiſt a whiſp of | 
ſtraw hard up, and wetting it in water, rub the legs, 
ſdoulders and body with it. Many of the diſeaſes of | 


draught-horſes, which are not owing to naſtineſs, are ow- 
ung to bad water; ſuch as are too raw, too muddy, or 
too cold, being all improper. If there be any running 
ſtream in the neighbourhood, they ſhould always be led 
to that to water, every day in ſummer, but in winter, 


Vell-water is warmiſh, and is better for them. If there | 


be a neceſſity of giving them well-water in ſummer, it 


mult be drawn up ſome hours before the time, and ex- | 
poſed to the ſun-beams in tubs or troughs z marſh-water | 


or that of lowland ditches is worſt of all. When the la- 
bouring horſe has drank his water, he ſhould have his 
oats given him, and theſe ſhould be carefully ſiſted, and 
the manger duſted firſt. It is a common practice as ſoon 
wm horſe is come in from his work, to rub down his 
Wy with a hard whiſp of hay, but the beſt judges of 
orles abſolutely condemn this, and obſerve, that this 
bing of the legs aſter hard labour, brings down hu- 
ours into them, and makes them ſtiff, 

he rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, but the doing it when 
the creature is hot is the miſchief; while a horſe is in a 
weat it is a great relief and refreſhment to him to have 


his body rubbed down, but when he is cold is the proper 


ares to rub his legs. The racks are to be well ſupplied 
ys hay, and the horſes ſhould be left to reſt and eat, 
but two hours, and then led to water; after this their 


oats ſhould be given them, and they ſhould then go to 
work again. | 

In the evening when the labour of the day is over, the 
firſt thing to be done, is to examine the feet, and ſee if 
any thing is amiſs about the ſhoes; and what earth or 
gravel is lodged in the foot, between the ſhoe and the 
ſole, is to be picked out and ſome freſh cow-dung put in 
its place, which will cool and refreſh the part. 

A very material thing for the preſervation of all ſorts of 


cattle, but of none ſo much as dravgh1-hor ſes, is freſh and 
clean litter. 


Horsre, Hunting. See HUNTER; 
HoRsE, Race. See RacinG. 
 HorsE, Stone. See STALLION. 


Horse, War. The proper rules ſor choofing a horſe 


HogsE, Maſter of the. 


for ſervice in WAR, are theſe : he ſhould be tall in ſta- 
ture, with a comely head, and ont-ſwelling forehead. 
His eye ſhould be bright and ſparkling, and the white 
part of it covered by the eye brow. The ears ſhould be 
mall, thin, ſhort, and pricking; or, if long, they ſhould 
be moveable with eaſe, and well carried. The neck 
ſhould be deep, and the breaſt large and ſwelling. The 
ribs bending, the chine broad an ſtraight, and the but- 
tocks round and full. The tail ſhould be high and broad, 


neither too thick, nor too thin; the thigh ſwelling; the 


leg broad and flat, and the paſtern ſhort. When ſuch a 


horſe is choſen, he mult be kept high during the time of 


his teaching, that he may be full of vigour. His food 


muſt be ſweet hay, and good clean oats, or two parts of 
_ oats, and one part of beans or peas, well dried and hard- 


ened. The quantity ſhould be half a peck in the morn- 
ing, and the fame quantity at noon, and in the evening. 
Upon his reiting days he is to be dreſſed between five and 


ſix in the morning, and watered at ſeven or eight. In 


the evening he is to be dreſſed at four, and watered about 
five, and he muſt always have provender given him after 


watering ; he mult be littered about eight, and then muſt _ 


have food given him for all night. 


The night before he is ridden, all his hay is to be taken 
away about nine o'clock, and he mult have a handſul or 


two of oats about four in the morning : when he has 
eaten theſe, he is to be turned upon the ſnaffle, and 
rubbed very well with dry cloths; then faddled, and 


made fit for his exerciſe. When he has performed this, 
he is to be brought ſweating into the ſtable, and rubbed 
don with dry whiſps. 


d. When this has been done, the 
ſaddle is to be taken off, and he is to be rubbed down 
with dry cloths; the houſing cloth is then to be laid on, 


and the ſaddle. being again laid on, he is to be walked 


gently about till thoroughly cool. After this, he muſt 


ſtand without meat two or three hours, then he mult be 
fed; and in the afternoon he is to be rubbed and dreſſed 


as before, and watered in the uſual manner. 


HoRsE, River, in Zoology. See HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

HoRsE, Sea. See HippocaMPus. _ | 
HoRsE is alſo uſed, in the Military Language, to expreſs 
the CAVALRY 3 or the body of ſoldiers who ſerve on 


horſeback. | 


Dragoons are alſo frequently comprehended 
under this name, though they fight on foot: of theſe 
there are now cighteen regiments; beſides three regi- 


ments of dragoon-guards, raifed in 1685. See GRA“ 
NA DIER, and DRAGOONS. 5 5 
Horſe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cabal; 
by the French, gardes de corps; by the Engliſh uſually, 


life-guards ; are the guards of the king's perſon and 
body. „„ 5 . 
Of theſe there are now two. troops, raiſed in 1660 : 

each troop has a colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, one 


cornet and major, one guidon and major, four exempts 
and captains, four brigadiers and lieutenants, one adju- 


tant, tour ſub-brigadiers and cornets, and fixty private 


men. To which have been fince added, by eſtabliſh- 
ment, viz. in 1693 and 1902, two troops of hor/e- 


CRENADIER- guards, each of which conſiſts of a colo- 
nel, licutenant-colonel, one guidon or major, three ex- 
empts and captains, three lieutenants, one adjutant, 
three cornets, and ſixty private men: and the royal re- 
giment of herſe-guards, raiſed in 1661. There are be- 
tides only four cegiments of horſe, which are quartered 
in Ireland. | | 

The duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the 


\ king's perſon when he goes out near home; an honour 


which has been lately appropriated to the /;ght-horſe. On 
ſtate-days he is attended by detachments out of the hor/z 
and grenadier guards. | 
One of three captains of the %% guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot, immediately next his per- 
ſon 3 carrying in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, 
with a gold head. | 
See MasSTER of the hor/e. 
HoRsRE, 
7 | | 


e 


H O R 


Horsr, Light, are regiments of cavalry, mounted on light 


ſwift bark whoſe men are ſmall and lightly accoutred. 


They were firſt raiſed in 1757. 

The denomination aroſe hence, that anciently they were 
lightly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which 
were armed at all points. | 


Honksk, Hungarian. See Huss ARS. 


Hoksk is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufacto- 


ries, for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work 
from the ground, for the more commodious working at 


It. | 
The horſe uſed by tanners and ſkinners, alſo called the 
leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or 
five feet long, and placed aſlope; upon which they pare 
their ſkins to get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, &c. 


HosE is alſo uſed, in Carpentry, for a piece of wood joint - 


ed acroſs two other perpendicular ones, to ſuſtain the 
boards, planks, &c. which make bridges over ſmall ri- 
vers; and on divers other occaſions. _ | 


Hoksk, Little. See EapuL Es. | TH 
Hons E, in e is the name of a rope reaching 


from the middle of a yard to its extremity, or what is 
called the yard- arm, and depending about two or three 
feet under the yard, for the ſailors to tread upon, whilſt 
they are looſing, reefing or furling the ſails, rigging out 
the ſtudding-ſail booms & c. In order, therefore, to 
keep the hor/e more parallel to the yard, it is uſually ſuſ- 
pended to it, at proper diſtances, by certain ropes called 
ftirrups, which hang about two feet under the yard, hav- 


ing an eye in their lower ends through which the hor/e 


paſſes. 


HoRsE is alſo a thick rope, extended in a perpendicular 


direction near the fore or after-fide of a maſt, for the 


purpoſe of hoiſting or extending ſome ſail upon it. When 


and is accordingly very rarely fixed in this poſition, ex- 


form of ſnows; in order to deceive the enemy. Fal- 


it is fixed before a maſt, it is calculated for the uſe of a 


fail called the ſquare-ſail, whoſe yard being attached to 


the horſe, by means of a traveller or bull's eye, which 
ſlides up and down occaſionally, is retained in a ſteady 
poſition; either when the ſail is ſet, or whilſt it is hoiſt- 


ing or lowering. When the hor/e is placed abaft or be- 


hind a maſt, it is intended for the try-ſail of a ſnow, 
cept in thoſe ſloops of war which occaſionally afſume the 


coner's Mar. Dict. 


HoRsE is alſo a cant name introduced into the manage- 
ment of lotteries, for the chance or benefit of a ticket, 
or number for one or more days, upon condition, if it 
be drawn a prize within the time covenanted for, of re- 


turning to the ſeller an undrawn ticket. 


To determine the value of a horſe. Multiply the 1 


of the prizes in the lottery by the time the hor/e is hired 
for; and from the product ſubſtract the amount of the 


number of prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into 
the time of the horſe: the remainder being divided by 


the number of tickets into the whole time of drawing, 


the quotient is the value of the Horſe. See LoTTERY. 


HorsE Bean. See BEAN. 


H 


oRSE-bread. Bread of a proper kind is often given to 


horſes to hearten and ſtrengthen them when they have | 


gone through great iatigues, or are to prepare for ſuch, 


Common houſehold-bread will anſwer the purpoſe, but | 
the more common way is to prepare a kind of bread on | 


- Purpoſe. There are two different receipts for making 
this ſort of bread, each of which has its admirers. The 


\ firſt method is this: take wheat-meal, oat-meal, and | 


beans ground fine, of each half a peck ; aniſeed, two 


ounces; gentian and fenugreek-ſeed, of each an ounce ; 
liquorice, two ounces ; let all theſe be made into a fine 


powder, and ſifted together, that they may be perfectly 


mixed: then add the whites of twenty new-laid eggs, 


and as much fine-ale as will knead the whole into dough. 


This is to be made into loaves, and well baked, but not 


burnt; and the horſe is to have a good quantity of it 
every morning for five or ſix days, without any other 


provender. 


The other method is much nicer, but perhaps does not 
any way better anſwer the intended purpoſe of hearten- 
ing up the creature. It is tbis: take wheat-meal, rye- 


meal, bean-meal, and oat-meal, of each half a peck; 


aniſced and liquorice, of each an ounce ; white ſugar- 
candy, four ounces : beat all theſe to powder, and ſiſt 
them together; then add the whites and yolks of twenty 
new-laid eggs, and as much white-wine as will make 
the whole into a dough. Let this be made into great 
loaves, and well baked; it muſt not be given the hor/e 


too new, but when it has ſtood about three days, it may] not only in the ordinary motions, but more eſpecially n 


begin to be uſed; the outſide is always to be chipped off 
when any of it is given. Theſe are the two ſorts of 
bread uſually given to prepare horſes for long journies. 
But there are three other receipts for making bread for 
race horſes, which mn as much eſtcemed, and are given 


HOR 


by our expert jockies for the ſecond, thi | 

fortnight's feed. The firſt kind T fourth 
take three pecks of clean beans, and one peck 1 
wheat; let theſe be ground together, and kneaded — 
dough, with a large quantity of freſh barm or 6 way 


with as little water as may be: when this 12 but 
and worked up a little, let it be kneaded 3 Me 
then made into large loaves and carefully bikes 5 as 
three days old, it may be given to the horſe rin 
ſooner, but not 


The fecond ſort is to be made as the other, 


iti only wi 
equal quantities of beans and wheat, and the ** 
this 1s to be cut quite away before it is eat. This is to be 


given to the He at his uſual meals, 
mixed with oats and ſplit beans. ' | 
The third fort of bread is ſtronger than either of th 
others, and is to be made thus: take three pecks of 
wheat, and one of beans; let them be ground together 
and made into very fine flour ; knead this up into dough 
with a good quantity of yeaſt diflolved in as much ſtron 
ale as is neceſſary; add the whites of twenty eggs, and 
make the whole into large loaves. Theſe mutt be tho. 
roughly baked, and when they have ſtood three days, the 
cruſt muſt be cut off, and the crumb only given, either 
alone, or mixed with oats or ſplit beans. This is to be 
the food for the laſt fortnight. | | 
HorsE, Che/iut. See Horſe CutsTNUT. 
Hos E, Courſe. See HIPPOD ROME. | 


either alone, of 


beds, for the raiſing all ſorts of early crops; as ſallading, 


no other kinds of dung will do fo well. Horſe dung fer- 
ments the ſtrongeſt ; and if mixed with litter and ſea-coal 
aſhes in a due proportion, will continue its heat much 
longer, than any other ſort of dung whatſoever : and af. 
terward when rotted, becomes an excellent manure for 
moſt ſorts. of land; more eſpecially for ſuch as are of a 
cold nature. For ſtiff clayey land, horſe dung mixed with 


cauſe the parts to ſeparate much ſooner than any other 
compoſt : ſo that where it can be obtained in plenty, it is 


long and ſlender water-worm, of a blackiſh colour, and 


the vulgar, ſuppoſed to be the hair fallen from a horſe's 
mane into the water as he drinks, and there animated by 
| ſome ſtrange power. Dr. Liſter has at large confuted 
this abſurd opinion, in the Philoſoſophical J ranſactions. 
See AMPHISBEANA aquatica. 885 | 
HoksE-hair-worms, See AMPHISBANA. 
HoRsE heal, in Botany. See STAR wort, 
Honksk, Haring, Huſbandry. See HoEING and HUsBAN- 
DRY. e 
HoRrsE-mackrel, See MACKREL. dy . 
HoksE-man, the name given to a particular ſpecies of pi- 
geon, called by Moore the columba tabellaria minor. It 
very much reſembles in ſhape the cARRIER pigeon, but 
it is ſmaller, and ſhorter necked; the protuberant fleſh 
on the beak, and round the eye, is alſo leſs in quantity; 
it is more barrel-headed alſo, and the eye is ſomewhat 
pinched. It is matter of diſpute whether this be an ori- 
ginal ſpecies of pigeon, or a baſtard between the carrier 
and tumbler pigeons. ö 
There are of this ſpecies of all ſorts of feathers, but the 
| blue and blue-pieds are the moſt valued. Theſe are one 
of the ſort of pigeons made uſe of in England for carry- 
ing letters, and flying for wagers ; for the true original 
carriers are now very ſcarce, and not riſked on every Ut 
fling occaſion. | | | | 


| 


managing horſes. 


knowlege of the make, colour, age, temper, and quali 

ties, of horſes; their reſpective countries and cio, 

with the manner of breeding, propagating, &c. the - 

| covery of the uſes or ſervices they are fitted for ; whet 4 
the Wars, the race, the ſaddle, or labour; and forward- 

ing and accommodating them for this purpoſe. 165 

In this general ſenſe, it alſo includes the know lege o 25 
defects and diſeaſes of hor/es, and the remedies proper . 
the ſame, with the ſeveral operations requiſite We, 5 
decking, gelding, /hoeing, &c. and thus takes in the 
rier's province. N * 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner under * 
the art of riding, or of directing a horſe to advantage 3 
the managing, or making him work upon volts, alrs, Ke. 
See MANE GRE. 

Horss mint. See Mir. 

Honk muſcie. See MUSCLE. 

3 radiſh. See Hor ſe RaDISH. Holst. 


HorsE dung, in Gardening, is of great al in making hot 


cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, &c. for which purpoles | 


ſea- coal aſhes, and the cleanſing of London ſtreets, will 


always to be recommended for ſuch lands. See Duxc. | 
j HoRsK-hairs, animated, a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of 


ſo much reſembling a hor/e-hazy, that it is generally, by | 


HORSEMANGSHIP, the art of breaking, diſciplining, and | 


| Horſeman/hip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
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H OR 


HonsE-SIOE, a cover or defence ſor the ſele of a horſe's 


theſe there are ſeveral ſorts; as, the 

« Planch, or Pancelct, which is ſaid to make a good 
8 and a bad leg; becauſe it makes the foot to grow 

beyond the meaſure of the leg. It is choſen for a weak 


heel, and will laſt longer than any other //ve; being bor- | 


cowed from the mol, which has weak heels, and fruſhes, 
to keep tl. ſeet from ſtones and gravel. „ 
guors 71 Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the 
yorſe from ſliding, yet are reputed by many to do him 
more harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly 
upon the ground; whereby, many times, he wrenches 
his foot, or {trains ſome finew, eſpecially upon ſtony 


ways, where ſtones will not ſuffer the calkins to enter. 


Double calkins are leſs hurtful, as he treads evener with | 


them than on the ſingle calkins; but then they muſt not 
be over-long, or ſharp-pointed, but rather ſhort and 
hw with Rings: theſe were firſt invented to make the 
horſe lift his feet up high; though ſuch ves are more 
painful, than helpful, beſides the unbandlomeneſs of the 
fght. The fault of not lifting the feet high enough 1s 
moſt incident to horſes that have not ſound hoofs ; for 
tender feet fear to touch the ground hard : but what 1s 
intended for remedy proves a prejudice to the horſe, by 
adding high calkins, or rings to his he; as by that 
means his heels are made weaker than before. | | 
Sgo0rs with ſtvelling Melis or Borders round about them, are 
uſed in Germany, &c. which being higher than the 
heads of the nails, ſave them from wearing. Theſe are 
the belt fort of laſting HHhocs, if made of well tempered 


treads evenly upon them. Others, who uſe to paſs moun- 
tains and places where ſmiths are not ſo eaſily met with, 


them to the horſe's hooſs without the help of the hammer 
or nail: yet is this more for ſhew than ſervice ; for 
though ſuch he may ſave a horſe's feet from ſtones, 
jet it ſo pinches his hoof, that he goes with pain; and 
perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do. On ſuch 
emergent occaſions, therefore, it were better to make 
uſe of the | 5 | d 


rivet nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it 
might be taken both wide and narrow, to ſerve any 
dnoꝝ, Panton or Pantable, which opens at the heels, and 


tin ſhoe. | | | | 
dog, Patten, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, 
ſtifle, or ſhoulder z as it cauſes him to bear upon that 


better. | 


Hoxst-SHor, in Fortification, is a work ſometimes of a 


pet, raiſed in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low 
grounds; ſometimes alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve as 
a lodgment for ſoldiers, to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve 
an over-tedious defence. | 


tures of the ſkull are too open, or too great a vacuity is 


tally cloſed up, or the cranium in that part not be ſo 
hard as the reſt for ſome years after. 


catching cold. When the difeafe continues long, it is 
leputed a ſign of weakneſs, and ſhort life. In this caſe, 
tis uſual to rub the head now-and-then with warm 


palm-oil, | | 
dometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters 
in the head, called an HY DROCE?PHAL US. ; 
*RSE-[Do& etch. See VETCH. + | 


"RS Meaſure is a rod of box, to flide out of a cane, | 
ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and | 


Vith a 


aches, to meaſure the height of horſes. 

as tail, equijetum, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
cus of the cryptogamia claſs, the characters of which 
ne theſe: the flower is of the apetalous kind, being 


wnpoled of a number of ſtamina, each ſurnithed with a | 


uroom-like head, and all diſpofed in a ſort of ſpiked 
Am. Theſe flowers are barren, and the ſeeds of the 
nes grow on plants of a very different figure, 
"oy have no flowers, and only produce dlack rough 


of f To this it is to be added, that the plant conſiſts 
* 


ner g | | .D 

hf ger and ſmaller tubes. There are ſeveral ſpe- 
$ 3 : « 

hte Ki: tail, which are found in England, on the 

Ws ditches or in ſhady woods; but they are never 

u ated in gardens. 


it & 7 ö 101 
om mon great marſh hor/etail is uſed in medicine as 


HoksE, 
HorsE V erm, in Natural Hiſtary, a ſpecies of fly-worm 


ſtuff, as they wear equally in all parts; and the horſe } 


carry /hoes about them, with vices, whereby they faſten | 


to do it. 


dor, Joint, which is made of two: pieces, with a flat |_ Hor ſes at this ſeaſon are ſenſible of the buſineſs of this 


helps hoof-binding. To which may be added, half pan- | 
leg the grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it | 


round, ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a para- 


Hoxse-SHop Heap, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſu- | 


left between them; ſo that the apertute ſhall not be to- 


this openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the, child's | 


rum, or brandy, mixed with the white of an egg, and | 


cral joints, one received into another, in the man- 


UW altri 7 
| \ ngent and vulnerary. Schroder recommends it 
A. Ne 175.” | 


H OR 


in all kinds of bæmorrhages, and exulcerations of the 
kicneys and bladder. 


HonsE tail, ſhrubby, Ephedra, in Botany, a genus of the 


dizecia monadelphia claſs: the characters ate, that it has 
male and femalc flowers in different plants ; the male 
flowers are collected in katkins, which are ſcaly, each 
ſcale covering a ſingle lower; theſe have no petals, but 


ſeven ſtamina, which are joined in form of a column, 


and terminated by roundiſh ſummits : the female flow- 
ers have an oval perianthium, compoſed of five feries of 
leaves; theſe have no petals, but have two oval germina, 
ſitting upon the perianthium, ſupporting ſhort ſtyles, 
crowned by fingle ſtigmas : the germina afterwards 
turn to oval berries, each of which has two ſeeds. This 
is a low ſhrubby plant, which grows naturally upon the 
rocks by the ſca, in the ſouth of France, in Fed and 
in Italy; and is preſerved in ſeveral gardens for the ſake 
of variety, but has little beauty. Miller. 

angue. See BUTCHER'S Broom. 


called alſo BoTT, produced of eggs depoſited by a two- 
winged fly of the ſhape and ſize of the humble-bee, in 
the inteftines of horſes. _ | 

'The worms of the human bowels have not been longer 
known to the world than thoſe of the 9 05 and the far- 
riers in all ages, who have undertaken the care of theſe 
valuable animals, have had their remedies for the long 
worms bred in their inteſtines, and alſo for the ſhort ones. 


The ſhort ones are the creatures here to be deſcribed. 
But though the world has fo long been acquainted with 
their exiſtence, it never knew their origin till Mr. Val- 


liſnieri diſcovered of late that they were produced from 
one of the humble-bee flies. 


Theſe flies always live in the open fields, and are never 


found about towns and houſes, and this is the reaſon 
that thoſe hor es which are kept up in the ſtable in the 


ſummer and autumn, are never found to be ſubject to 


theſe worms. | 3 | 1 
In the latter end of ſummer, and toward autumn, theſe 


flies are found continually buzzing about the backs of 
horſes in tft open fields, and their whole buſineſs there 


is to depolit their eggs, where nature has inſtructed them 


little annoyer, and have been ſeen from the moſt quiet 
{tate to jump, run about, and kick, only at the ſound 
of the wings of one of theſe flies, which has been at 
that time ſearching for an opportunity to depoſit its eggs 
nee | Ns | 

A fly has been ſeen, when it has not ſucceeded in its 
attempt in this manner, to fly with leſs noiſe toward a 
ſingle hor/e in another part of the field, flily to creep un- 


der his tail, to uſe ſome gentle titillation in order to make 
the creature open his fundament, and, when a little 
open, has ventured to crawl in, and without doubt then 
only found herſelf in a proper place for the depoſiting 
After this the hor/e has 


her. eggs for a few moments. 
jumped, kicked, and capered as if mad, and continued fo 


for a quarter of an hour: hence we may infer one reaſon 


againſt depriving horſes of the ſafeguard of their tails, in 
compliance with an abſurd faſhion, OE 8 


'The worms hatched from theſe eggs, or perhaps living 


worms there depoſited, if the fly be of the viviparous 


kind, foon find their way farther up the inteſtines, and 
oſten penetrate even into the ſtomach. „„ 


After a ſuſſicient time for theſe worms to acquire their 


deitined growth, they naturally quit their old place of 
abode; in order to this they all get toward the lower part 


of the inteſtines, and are either voided by the creature 
with its dung, or of themſelves crawl out. 


There is nothing ſingular in the figure of theſe worms; 
they are larger than thoſe of the common fleſh-fly, and 
ſmaller than thoſe of the ox-fly; they are ſomewhat of a 


conic figure, their head being pointed, and their poſte- 


rior part much larger; they ate of different colours, 
ſome greeniſh, and others yellowiſh, and ſome brown; 


they are provided with each two cruſtaceous hooks, by 


which they lay bold and pull themſelves along by that 


means z and prevent their being ſorced out of their habi- 
tation by the fæces of the hor /cs. It is ſuppoſed that cly- 


ſters of oil are a remedy for this diforder in horſes; but it 


probably is of no eſſect, ſince the oiling over the whole 
body of the worm, nay, the introducing drops of oil into 


the cavity where the great ſtigmata are, has not been found 


to kill the animal. 


When theſe worms are only in ſmall numbers in a hor/e, 


they are of no harm to the animal; but there are ſeaſons 
in which they increaſe to ſuch vaſt numbers, that they 
are a very fatal maladyz and, in ſome years, when Here 
have died of a fort of epidemic malady, after they have 
been opened, prodigious numbers of theſe worms have 
been found living in their flomachs, each having eat it- 
ſelf a ſort of cell in the membrane of the ſtomach, and all 
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H O R 


being lodged there as cloſe together as the ſeeds in a 


1 


e are not to wonder at all how ſuch immenſe numbers 


of worms come into one hor/e, ſince one female is able 
to depoſit more than ſeven hundred, as Mr. Valliſnieri 


. has obſerved. 


When theſe worms are fallen from the inteſtines of the 
hirſe, they crawl about till they find ſome place of ſafety, 


. where they make a ſhell of their ſkin, and paſs al] their 


HORSHAM Fore is a kind of thin broad flate, of a greyiſh | 


 HORTULANUS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of 
the EMBER1Z4, in the Linnzan Syſtem, though ſome | 
writers have made this a diſtinct genus. | | | 
HORTUS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the female 
genital parts of animals. „„ ü 
HorTvus /iccus, a dry garden, a name given to a collection 


changes, and from whence they finally come out in form 
of the parent fly. See Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 
40. ſeq. See alſo Valliſnieri. 


colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to 
heal or cover churches and chancels, great houſes, &c. 
but on account of its weight very unfit for the purpoſe. 


It is called Hor/ham flone, becauſe chiefly brought from 
the town of Horſham in Suſſex. | 
HORTA, in Mythology, a goddeſs among the Romans, who 
reſided over youth and excited them to virtue by her ex- 
| 3 Her temple is never ſhut, to admoniſh youth, 
ſo liable to be ſeduced, cerea in vitrum fic, that they 
ſhould be always diſpoſed with particular vigilance over 
themſelves to the practice of virtue. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand 
holſterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. | 
There is no city better or more orderly regulated than 

the grand ſeignior's camp; and to have a notion of the 
magnificence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equi- 
page; as he is much better lodged and accommodated - 
there, than at Conſtantinople, or 

dominions. 1 8 1 
He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets off 

furniture entire; that, while he is in one, they may pitch 
or ſpread the other. | 

In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred hortag:- | 

lers, or upholſterers, in his retinue, who go a day's jour- 
ney before him to fix on a proper place. 'They firſt pre- 
pare the ſultan's tent, and then thoſe of the officers of 
the Porte; and the beglerbegs, according to their rank. | 
 HORTATOR, in the Roman Navigation, an officer whoſe | 
buſineſs it was to give the word of command to the 
rowers, and to direct them when to ſtop, and when to | 
py their oars. 5 . 


ficer. 


. HORTICULTURE, compounded of hortus, garden ; and | 
colo, I till, dreſs, &c. the art of gardening. See GaR- | 


thouſand minutiæ may be preſerved in the well dried 
would overlook. We ſhall therefore give two methods: 
of drying and preſerving a Hortus ficcus; the firſt by Sir | 
Robert Southwell in Phil. Tranſ. N“. 237, and the 
Other by Dr. Hill, in his Review of the Works of the | 

Royal Society; with his objections to Sir Robert's me- 


 Accordin 


hours. 


tion of the quantity of a walnut of gum tragacanth diſ- 


Jo this the Dr. objects, that the heat of an oven is much 


ſeignior's court, are up- 


any other city of his 


he Greeks gave the name of CELEUSTES to this of- 


DENING. | 


of ſpecimens of plants, carefully dried and preferved. 
The value of ſuch a collection is very evident, fince a 


ſpecimens of plants, which the molt accurate engraver 


thod. 


and after this to be faſtened down on paper with a ſolu- 
ſolved in a pint of water. See HERBAL. 


too uncertain to be employed in ſo nice an operation; 
and that the ſpace of time ordered for continuing the 


pon in it, is of no informatien, unleſs the degree of 
eat, and even the different nature of the plant, as to its 
ſucculency, and the firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, 
be attended to; there being ſcarcely any two plants alike 
in theſe particulars : conſequently the degree and dura- 
tion of heat ſufficient for one plant, would deſtroy an- 
other. Beſide which, the acid uſed, deſtroys the colour 
of many plants; and never recovers that of others loſt in 
the drying ; and frequently after the plant is fixed down, 
rots both the paper it is fixed to, and that which falls over it. 
Dr. Hill's method is as follows. Take a ſpecimen of a 

lant in flower, and with it, one of its bottom leaves if 
it have any; bruiſe the ſtalk if too rigid, or flit it if too 
thick: ſpread out the leaves and flowers on paper, cover 
it with more paper, and lay a weight over all. At the 


to the former gentleman, the plants are to be | 
laid flat between papers, and then put between two | 
| ſmooth plates of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners; 
and in this condition committed to a baker's oven for two 
When taken out, they are to be rubbed over 
, with a mixture of equal parts of aqua fortis and brandy ; 


two inches deep, leaving ſpace for walkin 


HOS 


flattened, and lay them on a bed of | 

ſift more dry and over them to the pd atten ſand; 

and thus let them lie about three weeks: the 2 inches, 

lent dry much ſooner, but they take no harm he ſuccu- 

If the floor of a garret be covered in ſpring more 
an 


g tO the ſey 
whole "ng 
ery Parcel ag laid 


parts, it will receive the collection of a 
the covering of ſand being ſiſted over ey 
in, they need no farther care, from the time of layi 
them till they are taken up to be ſtuck on Pa 8 * 
cement uſed by the doctor is thus prepared: each 2 
ſpring, put two ounces of camphor into three Sp = 
water in a large bottle, ſhake it from time to an wp be 
when the firſt collected plants are ready for the faſt and 
down, put into a pint of the water, poured off . 
earthen veſſel that will. bear the fire, two ounces of = 
mon glue, ſuch as is uſed by the carpenters 150 * 
ſame quantity of ichthyocolla beat to ſhreds ; let 1 ; 
ſtand fix and thirty hours, then gently boil the wh * 
few moments, and ſtrain it acts 


h a 

uſed, and the back of the plants ne Iver 8 
a painter's bruſh : after this lay them on paper, and A 
ly preſs them for a few minutes, then expoſe wk 
the air a little, and finally lay them under a {nal 
weight between quires of paper to be perfectly dried | 
It is ſcarce to be conceived how ftrongly the water be 
comes impregnated with the camphor by this fm 
procels : a part of it indeed flies off in the making gf 
the cement and the uſing of it: but enough remains ih 
the plants to prevent the breeding of inſects in it. He 
farther obſerves, that plants may be dried very well with. 
out ſand, by only putting them frequently into freſh 
quires of paper, or a fe, by only preſling them between 
the leaves of a book : but the ſand method preſerves 
the colour beſt, and is done with leaſt trouble. 
Another method much better than that of the oven, is 
the flattening and drying the plant by paſſing a common 
ſmoothing iron for linen over the papers between which 
it is laid: but for nice things the moſt perfect of all me- 
thods is that by a common ſand heat, ſuch as is uſed for 
chemical purpoſes. The cold ſand is to be fpread ſmooth 
upon this occaſion, the plant laid on it carefully flatted, 


ple 


and a thick bed of ſand fifted over: the fire is then to be 


3. 


a very gentle heat the plant be carefully dried The co- 
lour of the tendereſt herb, may by this manner be pre- 


ſerved ; and flowers that can no way elle be preſerved, | 


may be managed perfectly well thus. 


HOSANNA, in the Hebrew Ceremontes, a prayer which 


they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of the feaſt of u. 
. . | IP, 

It was thus called, becauſe there was frequent repetition 
therein of the word NY, /erva nunc, or ſerva pre- 


cor, i. e. ſave us now; or, ſave us, we pray. 8 


ho ſchannoth; 1. e. the hoſannas. Some are rehearſed on 
the firſt day, others on the ſecond, &c which they 
call Hanna of the firſt day, hoſanna of the ſecond day, &c. 
Hos ANNA Rabba, or Grand Hos ANNA, is a name they 
give to their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; 
becauſe during the courſe thereof, they are frequent) 
calling for the aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of thei! 
ſins, and his bleſſing on the new year; and to that pus 
pole they make great uſe of the ho/channoth, or prayers 
Vw Eon img 
The Jews, alſo, apply the term Heſanna rabba, in 1 


of tabernacles; becauſe they apply themſelves wore 
immediately on that day toinvoke the divine bleſſing, &c. 


Hosk in Hogst, among Botan/ts, ſignifies one long hulk 


of a flower within another; as in the polyanthus. See 


PRIMROSE. 1 „ 
Hosk-Husk, in Botany, a long round hulk; as in pinks, 
july- flowers. &c. THE mY F 
HOSEA, in Scripture Hiftory, a canonical book of the oh 
Teſtament, ſo called from the prophet of that name, 1 
author; the firſt of the leſſer prophets. He lived in 4 
kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophecies Ur ; 
the reign of Jeroboam II, and his ſucceſſors, kings o 
rael; and under the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 1 
and Hezekiab, kings of Judah. His principal de * 
to publiſh the groſs idolatry of the people of Juda *. 
Iſrael, to denounce the divine vengeance againſt - 
and to foretel the captivity in Aſſyria. 
OSPITA, in Mythology, a ſurname of Venus, 
which appellation ſhe was worſhipped, and had a 
at Memphis in Egypt. ap 
HOSPITAL, bas, Se1TAL, a place or buildingere 
ed, endowed, or ſupported by charitable cont!! 115 
for the reception and relief of the poor, Age f 


274 


undet 
temple 


end of eighteen hours take out the plants, now perfectly 


ſick, and otherwiſe helpleſs. Th 


off through a coarſ | 
this is to be warmed over a gentle be w are co: 


made and the whole proceſs carefully watched, until by 


There are divers of theſe hoſannd's. The Jews call them 


more peculiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the fealt} 


HOSE, from the Saxon ho/a, a ſtocking. See STOCKING 


bey were governed wholly by the prieſts and deacons, 


— 


rd is formed of the Latin hoſpes, he? or ftranger. 
Thewore, ages of the church, the het had 155 
3 charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed; as 
> widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c. When the 
23 came to have fixed revenues allotted them, it 


Jecreed, that, at leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould 
ae the relief of the poor; and to provide for them the 


more commodiouſly, divers houſes of charity were built, | 


which are ſince denominated hoſpitals. 
inſpection of the biſhop. | 

5 elne ſeparate . were aſſigned for 
er hoſpitals 3 and particular perſons, out of motives of 

jety and charity, gave lands and money for erecting of 
NN church-diſcipline began to relax, the prieſts, 
who, till then, had been the adminiſtrators of hoſpitals, 
converted them into a ſort of benefices, which they held 
at pleaſure, without giving an account thereof to any 
body, reſerving the greateſt part of the income to their 
own uſe; ſo that the intentions of the founders were 
ſruſtrated. To remove this abuſe, the council of Vienne 
expreſly prohibited the giving any Heſpital to ſecular 
rieſts in the way of a benefice ; and directed the admi- 
nitration thereof to be given to ſufficient and reſponſible 
hymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that of tutors, 
for the faithful diſcharge thereof ; and be accountable to 


the ordinaries. This decree was executed, and confirmed | 


by the council of Trent. 


In England, hoſpitals, founded for the mere relief of the | 


indigent and neceſſitous, are peculiarly called alms-houfſes ; 


the name hoſpital! being reſerved to thoſe deſtined for the | 


fick, aged, young, &c. 


Any perſon ſeiſed of an eſtate in fee ſimple, may by deed | 


inrolled in chancery, erect and found an hoſp:tal for the 


ſuſtenance and relief of the poor, to continue for ever; | 
and place ſuch heads &c. therein, as he ſhall think fit: | 
and ſuch bo/pital ſhall be incorporated, and ſubject to 


Alſo 


ſuch viſitors &c. as the founder ſhall nominate. 


ſuch corporations ſhall have power to take and purchaſe | 


| 


leaſe for twenty-one years, reſerving the accuſtomed | 


Jands not exceeding two hundred pounds per annum, fo 
as the ſame be not holden of the king, &c. and to make 


yearly rent: but no hoſpztal is to be erected, unleſs upon 


the foundation it be endowed with lands or hereditaments : 
of the clear yearly value of ten pounds per annum. Stat. 


39 Elz. cap. 5. 


This act was made perpetual by the 21 Jac. cap. 7. It 


is underſtood in conſequence of this ſtatute, that if the 
lands given to an hoſpital be afterwards improved, they 
ſhall be enjoyed by the hoſpital, though they ſhould be 
above the yearly value of two hundred pounds. And 


goods and chattels, real or perſonal, may be taken of | 


what value ſoever. But by 9 Geo. II. cap. 36. no lands 
nor money ſhall be conveyed or ſettled in truſt, for the 
benefit of any charitable foundations, unleſs the appoint- 


ment of lands, money, or perſonal eſtate, ſtocks in the | 


public funds excepted, be made by deed indented, ſealed 


and delivered in the preſence of two witneſſes, at leaſt | 


twelve calendar months before the death of the donor, 
and be inrolled in chancery within fix calendar months 
next after the execution thereof; and unleſs ſuch ſtock 


in he public funds be transferred in the public books | 
uſually kept for the transfer of ſtocks, at leaſt ſix calendar | 
months before the death of the donor, and take effect | 


immediately and without the power of revocation. By 


43 Eliz. cap. 4. the lord chancellor may ifſue commil- | 
ſons to take account of miſapplication of lands and goods, | 
given to hoſpitals, which have no ſpecial viſitors or gover- | 
ors. By 31 Eliz. cap. 6. the place of any perſon, tak- | 
mgreward for nominating to an hoſp:taly ſhall be void. | 
V the aforeſaid ſtat. of the 39 Eliz. cap. 5. it is provid- 


td, that all leaſes of eſtates for a term exceeding the 
number of twenty-one years, in poſſeſſion, and on which 


the 8ceuſtomable yearly rent or more, by the greater | 


part of twenty-one years next before the taking of ſuch 
leaſe hall not be reſerved and yearly payable, ſhall be 
od. By 43 Eliz. cap. 2. all lands within the pariſh are 
io be aſſeſſed to the poor's rate, and it is determined by 
Anne, that hoſpital lands are chargeable to the poor as 
well as others. In the caſe of St. Luke's hoſpital, by 1 
Veo. III. it was determined in general, that no hoſpital 
is chargeable to the pariſh rates, with reſpect to the ſcite 
"ereof, except thoſe parts of it which are inhabited by 
the olficers, whoſe apartments are to be rated as ſingle 
"ments, of which the ſaid officers are the occupiers. 
the annual acts for the land tax, it is provided, that 
t * fame ſhall not extend to charge any hoſpital, for or 
1 deſpeck to the ſcite of ſuch hoſpital, or any of the build- 
. 5 within the walls or limits thereof or to charge any 
| A © bouſes or lands, which on or before Mar. 25. 
bed diq belong to Chriſt's hoſpital, St. Bartholomew, 


HoseiTar, Aſte's or 


Hose1TAL, St. Bartholomew's, is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt 


founded by one Rahere, about the year 1102. 
At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, Henry VIII. left 


city ſhould add five hundred marks per annum for the 


_ endowed, for the uſe of ſick and lame perſons only, by 


niſned; one of theſe piles contains a large hall for the 


It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. It is fur- 


_ renter, matron, and porter. This hoſp1tal, ſince its en- 


HospITAL, Bethlehem, or Bedlam, was originally a priory, 
founded by Simon Fitzmary, ſheriff of London, in the 


_ erected by the city of London in the ycar 1675, at a 
charge of about ſeventeen thouſand pounds. It is in 


and contains a great number of cells, or rooms for the 
accommodation of the unfortunate, who are maintained 


HoseiTAL, Bridewell. See BRIDEwELL. 


HoseiTaL, Charter houſe. 


Hoseivar Chrift's, popularly called the Blue-coat hoſpital, 


It was diflolved by Henry VIII, and granted by him to 


ewell, St. J homas, and Bethlehem Heſpitals; or to 
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charge any other hoſpitals or alms-houſes, for or in re- 
ſpect of any rents or revenues, which on or before March 
25. 1093, were payable to the ſaid hoſpitals or alms- 
houſes, for the immediate relief of the poor. But all 
ſuch lands &c. belonging to any hoſpital or alms-houſe, 
or ſettled to anycharitable or pious ule, as were aſſeſſed in 
the fourth year of W. and M. ſhall be liable to be charged. 
The principal Engliſh hoſpitals are the following : 
aberda/ſhers, is an hoſpital ſituated 
at Hoxton and erected in 1692, by the company of Ha- 
berdaſhers, in rene of the will of Robert Aſke, eſq. 
who left for Ney. and endowing it 30, oool. This 
hoſpital is eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of twenty poor 
haberdaſhers, and the ſupport and education of twenty 
boys. Each of the penſioners in this hoſpital has conve- 
nient apartments, 1s provided with proper diet and fir- 
ing, three pounds © a in money, and a gown every 
ſecond year. here are alſo eſtabliſhed ſalaries, 


&c. for chaplain, clerk, butler, porter, and other do- 
meſtics. 


fide of Smithfield, and incorporated by the name of the 
hoſpital of the mayor, commonalty and citizens of Lon- 

don, governors for the poor, called Little St. Bartholo- 
mew's, near Weſt-Smithfield. This hoſpital formerly be- 
longed to the priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, 


five hundred marks a year to it, on condition that the 
relief of ſick and poor people; but it was more largely 


Edward VI. by the munificence of the city and private 
benefactors. This hoſpital, having eſcaped the dreadful 
fire in 1666, was repaired and beautified by the gover- 
nors in the year 1691. But the buildings became by 
length of time ſo ruinous and dangerous, that a ſubſcrip- 
tion was entered into in 1729, for defraying the expence 
of rebuilding it, on a plan comprehending four detached 
piles of building to be joined by ſtone gate-ways, about 
a court or area. Four piles have been ereQed and fi- 


reſort of the governors at general courts, a compting- 
houſe for the committees, and other neceſſary offices: 


the other three piles contain wards for the reception of 
the patients, &c. | 


niſhed with three phyſicians, and three maſter ſurgeons, 
beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons, an apothecary, and 
vicar. The officers of this hoſpital, are a cook, ſteward, 


largement, 1s capable of accommodating four hundred 


and twenty patients: it extends relief alſo to a Freat 


number of out-patients. By the report of 780, it ap- 
pears that this ho/p:tal adminiſtered relief to 10846 pa- 
tients, in the courſe of the preceding year. | 


year 1246; but in the year 1546, king Henry VIII. gave 
this hoſpital to the city, who employed it for the accom- 
modation of lunatics. The preſent ſtately fabric was 


length five hundred and forty feet, and forty feet broad, 


without any expence to their friends; except an allow- 
ance for bedding. At each end of this ſtately edifice 
are erected, by the charitable contributions of the citi- 
zens, two wings, or ſpacious buildings for the reception 
of poor incurable lunatics. Before this magnificent 
ſtructure there is a pleaſant garden, incloſed by a ſtately 
wall about ſeven hundred feet in length. This ho/p:tal, 
being united to that of Bridewell, bas the ſame preſident, _ 
governors, whoſe number is about two hundred, trea- 
ad clerk, auditor, phyſician, ſurgeon and apothecary z 
but each hoſpital has a ſteward, and inferior officers pe- 
culiar to itſelf. The number of patients in this ho/p:tal 
under cure in 1780 was. 252. | | 


The domeſtics peculiar to this houſe are, a ſteward, 
chaplain, reader, porter and his ſervant, matron, and 
beadles, one of whom is chapel clerk. | 
See CHARTREUSE. 
This is alſo called king James's hoſpital, becauſe he eſta- 
bliſhed it by letters patent, in the year 1611, conficmed 
by parliament in 1028; and Sutton's hoſpital ; from the 
name of its founder. 


was anciently a monaſtery of grey friars, founded b 
Rahere, the firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry 


the city in 15473 and the grant to the citizens was con- 
firmed 
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firmed in 1552, by charter of Edward VI, who converted 


it into an hoſpital fos poor children; who are ſupplied | 


with all necetſaries and conveniencies, cloathed, dicted, 
and taught. | | A 
Since its firft endowment it has recelved abundance of 
new donations. Beſides the numerous benefactions of 
private perſons, the city allows this houſe the b.nefit of 
ſuperintenqing and licenſing the carts of London; and a 
duty of about + upon every cloth brought to Blackwell- 
Hall, where clerks are kept tv receive it. The citizens 


by king Edward's charter are incorporated governofs of | 


his ſeveral foundations in the city and liberties of Lon- 
don, by the name of the mayor, commonalty and citi- 
zens of the city of London, governors of the poſſeſſions, 
revenues, and goods of the hoſpitals of Edw. VI. &c. 
A great part of it was burnt down by the great fire ; but 


is again rebuilt by the care of the governors ; though not | 


without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the re- 
venues of the hoſpital, © | 
Formerly,” a thouſand poor children, moſt of them or- 
phans, were maintained on this foundation ; eight or 
nine ſcore yearly put out apprentices, and the girls to 
fervice; but the number, through the deficiency of the 
funds, grew afterwards much leſs. | 
Beſides the children that are maintained within the walls 
of this hoſpital, there is a conſiderable number of the leaſt 
and youngeſt provided for in the country, viz. at Hert- 
ford in Hertfordſhire, where there are a ſchool-houſe, a 
_ maſter's houſe, and ſeveral houſes for nurſes employed in 
taking care of the children. The number of children 
under the care and charge of this hoſpital in 1780 was 
1200, „ 
Here were two mathematical ſchools; the firſt founded 
by king Charles II. but they are now united. Youths. 
are there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, 
particularly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to 
maſters of ſhips : there is alfo a grammar-ſchool (whence 
the molt improved boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity), 


they learn to read, to ſew, and to mark. The maſters of 
theſe ſchools are four; viz. a grammar maſter, who is 
aſſiſted by an under maſter, a mathematical maſter, and 
a writing maſter, who have 100 1. per annum each, for 
their ſalaries, beſides houſes. There are alſo two ſchool- 
- miſtreſſes. 'The grammar maſter hath an addition of 
201. yearly for catechiſing the boys, and his uſher is al- 
lowed 501. a year. There are likewiſe a drawing-maſter, 
and a muſic- maſter. ; 


The officers of this hoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, | 
phyſician, chief-clerk, under clerk and receiver, ſurgeon, | 


apothecary, wardrobe-keeper, and aſſiſtant clerk, ſtew- 


ard, matron &c. The number of governors ſuperin- | 
tending this hoſpital is very conſiderable ; generally above | 


three hundred. 


Hosritat, Emanuel, is ſituated at Tothill-fields, in Weſt- | 
minſter, and was founded by Lady Dacres in 1601, for | 


twenty aged ſingle men and women, each of whom have 


an allowance of 101. per annum, with the liberty of bring- | 


ing up a poor child. The city of London has this cha- 


rity in truſt, with 2001. a year for its ſupport, iſſuing 


from a leaſe of 199 years, at the expiration of which, 
the whole manor of Bramſburton in the county of Vork, 
amounting to above 600 l. per annum, is deviſed for the 
augmentation of this foundation. In 1735 the court of 
| lord mayor and aldermen erected a ſchool-houſe and dor- 
mitory, adjoining to this hoſþztal, for the reception of 


twenty poor boys and girls, who are ſupplied with all | 


the neceſſaries of life; the boys are taught to read, 
write and account, and the grrls to read, write and do 
plain-work. | 


Hos1'raLl, Foundling, was eſtabliſhed, at the ſolicitation | 


of Thomas Coram, eſq. by royal charter, in the 13th 


year of George the II. and incorporated by the name of | 


The governors and guardians of the hoſpital for the main- 
 tenance and education of expsſed and deſerted young children: 


and the powers granted by charter were enlarged and!“ 
| By 8 Geo. II. cap. 29, the net rents and profits 0 


confirmed by a ſtatute of the ſame year. This charity 
is under the management of a preſident, the king being 
patron ; five vice-prelidents, treaſurer, and governors. 
The ſubordinate officers are a chaplain, morning preach- 


er, ſecretary, ſolicitor, ſteward, matron, ſchool-maſter, | 


and treaſurer's clerk. 'This hoſpital has two phyſicians, 
a ſurgeon and apothecary. In 1742 the noble building 
in Lambs-conduit fields for the uſe of this ho/þital was 
begun to be erected; one wing was finiſhed in 1745; 
the chapel was begun in 1747; and in 1749 orders were 
given for building the other wing of the hoſpital. 'The 
children admitted to this hoſprtzal are nurſed, educated 
and employed under proper regulations, and provided 
with all neceſfaries, till they attain the age appointed by 
parliament for their diſcharge viz. twenty-four for males, 
and twenty-one for females, unleſs they be previouſly 


q 


[ 


| HosriTAL, French, in the pariſh of St. Luke, 


Hose1TAL, St. George's, near Hyde-park Corner, was in. 


Di HosetTaL, Greenwich, is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by 
a writing-ſchool, and a ſchool for the girls, where | 


' This, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, greatly 
| excels even Chelſea hoſpital. King W 
Mary had the benevolent deſign of eſtabliſhing this 20%. 


16955, appointed by patent a number of commiſſioners 
for directing the building and endowing of this intended 


for the better ſupport of the ſaid Hp“; for which duty 


leave, ſhall forfeit for every day's abſence two day's pa) 


| ſhall leave his ſhip before he hath a diſcharge in writing) 


any enemy of his majeſty, &c. ſhall be admitte 


| 


married with the conſentof the committee : at fuch tim, 
the general committee, at their diſcretion, ma an 
cloaths, money, or neceſſaries, not exceeding f. them 
of ten pounds: In the mean while, the Ss. arg rage 
the ho/pital may employ the children een 
tained here in any fort of labour, or manufaQure 1 2 
the ſea ſervice; and bind ſuch children apprentic 2 
place them out as ſervants, or mariners, to any kult Fe 
man, maſter or captain of a ſhip, or other perſon _ 
the aforeſaid reſpeCtive ages. The corporation Pres | 
hoſpital is allowed to purchaſe lands or n 
yearly value of 4000 l. | | | he 
in the year 1717; and the governors of * | 
patent of Geo. I, anno 1718, were conſtituted 6 bogs 
politic and corporate, by the appellation of 7}- Nw ul 
and directors of the HOSPITAL, for the Poor French Pr. 
teſtants and their deſcendants, reſiding in Great Britain 
Lo this foundation belong a governor, fub-governge 
5 


treaſurer, ſecretary, ſteward and chaplain, Phyſician 
3 


ſurgeon and matron. 


ſtituted in 1733 for the relief of the poor, ſick, and lame 
who are ſupplied with advice, medicine, diet, waſhing 
lodging, and ſome of them alſo with cloaths. This hi 
pital is under the direction of a general board of the go- 
vernors, who meet regularly five times a year. The 
qualification for a governor is 5 J. as an annual ſubſcrip. 
tion, or 50 J. as a ſingle benefaction. The king is pre- 
ſident, there are three vice-preſidents, two treaſurers 
four phyſicians, four ſurgeons and one aſſiſtant ſurgeon, 
fix viſiting apothecaties : the domeſtic oſſicers are a chap- 
lain, apothecary, ſecretary, matron, and meflenger, Be. 
ſides the patients that are admitted into the houſe, relief | 
is afforded to a conſiderable number of out- patients. Re. 
commendations to this charity are received every Wed. 
neſday morning. eG „ 


age, wounds, or other accidents, are diſabled from ſer- 
vice; aud for the widows and children of ſuch as are 
ſlain in the ſervice. | 


illtam and Queen 


pital much at heart; and they accordingly made a grant 
of the royal palace at Greenwich, a part of which, on 
the weſt ſide, had been gh to be rebuilt for a royal 
palace by king Charles the ſecond, and alſo of a large ad. 
joining ſpace of ground, for this purpoſe. King Wil 
liam, after Queen Mary's death, on the 25th of October 


hoſpital, and granted a large ſum out of his civil liſt for 
that end, and his royal ſucceſſors were alſo conſiderable 
benefactors to it. At length annual ſums were granted 
by parliament for finiſhing this truly magnificent orna- 
ment and glory of Great Britain: and it was fully com- 
pleted in the reign of George the IId. By an act of the 
7th and 8th of king William, cap. 21. the privilege of 
admiſſion into this hoſpital was granted to regiſtered ſca- 
men, when maimed or ſuperannuated, and to the widows 
and children of thoſe, who were killed in the ſervice. 
This act for regiſtering feamen was enſorced by & and g 
W. III. cap. 22. but repealed by 9 Anne. Every ſeaman 
is required to allow out of bis wages ſixpence a month, | 


receivers are appointed &c. The money is paid into a 
receivers office, on Tower-hill, which is under the ma- 
nagement of three commiſſionets and their clerks. 8 and 
9 W. 3. cap. 23. 10 Anne 2 Geo. II. cap. 7. By the 
Jaſt act a ſeaman abſenting himſelf from his ſhip without 


to Greenwich hoſpital to be deduCted out of his wage: 
and a ſeaman, not entering into the king's ſervice, be 


ſhall forfeit one month's pay, in like manner. - 775 
eſtates forfeited by the attainder of James late eg 
Derwentwater, and of Charles Radcliffe, were apple“ 
in the firſt place to the completing of the building : 
Greenwich hoſpital; and it 1s hereby enacted, that 1 
ſeamen in the merchants ſervice who ſhall happen ©, 


A . : : but again 
maimed in fighting, not only againſt pirates, q * and 


provided for in the ſaid hoſpital, as well as ſeamen mam 


ed or diſabled / in the king's actual ſervice : and 3 
next place, the whole net rents of thoſe barten x 
ſhall be for ever applicable for the ſupport of fees 
royal hoſpital, for the better maintenance of the __ f 
therein, worn out and become decrepit in the ſer\ - 5 
their country. This law was farther explained 2 

mended by 11 Geo. II. cap. 30. © Providon 


4 


pavihon is made for ſecuring the payment of the fix 
ee month from privateers by 18 Geo, II. cap. 21. 
and for ſecuring prize money belonging to the hoſpital 
by 20 Geo. II. cap. 24. The governors are empowered 
to grant out penſions to decrepit ſeamen, by eo. III. 
cap. 16. and perſons perſonating or falſely a uning the 
name and character of out-penſioners, ſhall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy : and thoſe who receive 
half-yearly penſions ſhall, together with the printed bill 
delivered to them 4 the commiſſioners, produce a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the miniſter and church- 
wardens, where they reſide, teſtifying that they are the 
erſons named in ſuch bill. 
Io this hoſpital there belong 2169 penſioners, 140 boys, 
and 138 nurſes. The penſioners are cloathed in blue, 
and are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes, linen, and a ſhilling a 
week for other neceſſaries. The victualling is according 
to the allowance of Chelſea hoſp:tal, viz. four men to a 
meſs, each meſs to contain four pounds of fleſh, a gallon 
of beer, &c. | _—_ | 

The governors of this hoſpital are the great officers of 
ſtate, and perſons in high poſts under the king; and it is 
under the more particular inſpection and government 


falary is 400l. a year; four captains, allowed 23ol. a year 


with 1601. a year and clerk, auditor whoſe annual falary 


works at five ſhillings a day, a phyſician at ten ſhillings 
a day, a ſurgeon with an annual ſalary of 150). a ſervant 
and two aſſiſtants, diſpenſer with gol. a year and his aſ- 


with a ſalary of 160l. and three clerks, clerk of checque 


organiſt, meſſenger, two chief cooks and four mates, 


porter and barber. 


don. For this purpoſe he took a leaſe of a piece of ground 
belonging to St. "Thomas's hoſprtal, for the term of 999 
years, at a ground-rent of 3ol. per annum; the founda- 
tion of the intended hoſpital was laid in 1722, and the 
fabric was roofed before the death of the founder, which 
happened in the year 1724. The charge of ereCting and 
furniſhing this hoſpital amounted to the ſum of 187923]. 
and the ſum left to endow it to 200,000l. and upwards. 


parliament, made in the eleventh year of Geo. I. Anno 
1725, under the title of The Pre/ident and Governors of 
the HOSPITAL founded at the ſole coſt and charges of 
Thomas Guy, eſq. and under this title they are impow- 
ered to purchaſe, either in perpetuity or for a term of 


of St. Thomas's hoſpital by the founder is ſixty; and 


lord keeper, or commiſſioners of rhe great ſeal, lords 
chief juſtices of the king's bench and common pleas, 


appointed by a general court, ſeven of whom are an- 
nually changed; this committee is impowered to chuſe, 
and at pleaſure to remove, all officers and ſervants em- 
Ployed in the hoſpital, except the phyſicians, ſurgeons, 


n general to tranſact the affairs o 
to the inſpection and control of a general court : and this 
general court has power to make any by-laws for the 
ter government of the corporation. 'This as ng ſo 
liberally endowed by its founder, was eſtabliſhed for the 
"<ception and relief of upwards of 400 ſick and diſeaſed 
poor objects; beſides twenty incurable lunatics, who are 
Provided for in a ſeparate building. Since the deceaſe of 
. Guy, the governors havetakena leaſe of an additional 


Pay to St. Thomas's hoſpital the ſum- of 1001. on this 
round they have erected two bandſome wings; in the 
2 of one wing there is a ſpacious hall and rooms for 
2 lie buſineſs, and oppoſite to it in the other a neat 
d elegant chapel, in which there is a finely executed 
h we of the ſounder by Mr. Bacon. The corner houſe 
Ws wing is for the reſidence of the treaſurer, and the 
* er houſes are for the chaplain, ſteward, and apothe- 
Fol This hoſpital is under the medical inſpection of 


hyſici 
Vol y _ 173 three ſurgeons, who are allowed | 


of twenty-four commiſſioners, a governor with an annual | 
falary of 1000l. and clerk ; a lieutenant governor, whoſe. 


each; and ſeven lieutenants, with 1151. a year each; a 
' treaſurer whoſe ſalary is 2001. with two clerks; ſecretary, | 


is 100l. and clerk, ſurveyor with 200l. ſalary, clerk of 


ſiſtant, two chaplains with a ſalary of 130l. each, ſteward 
with 100l. ſalary and three clerks ; brewer, three matrons, 
ſcullery man and two mates, butler and two mates, 
HosprrAL, Guy's, ſituated in the pariſh of St. Thomas, | 


Southwark, was founded in his life-time, by Thomas 
Guy, eſq. a very wealthy citizen and bookſeller of Lon- 


The governors of this hoſpital were incorporated by act of 


years, any eſtate not excecding 12,0001. per annum. The | : 
number of governors appointed to be choſen from thoſe | 


it is enacted, that if the number does not exceed 40, 
the vacancies ſhall be ſupplied by the lord chancellor, | 


and lord chief baron of the exchequer, ſo as to make 
up the number of fifty. It is alſo enacted, that the ma- 
nagement of the ho/p:tal be referred to a preſident, trea- | 
urer, and twenty-one governors z forming a committee 


clerk, and chaplain, whoareeleQed by the general court, | 
to appoint their ſalaries, to admit objects of charity, and | 
f the hoſpital, ſubjeQ | 


ſpot of ground, for which with the former, they annually | 
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4ol. a year each, an apothecary, who has gol. a year fof 
Himſell and «ſtint, and a Mate. The officers are 4 
clerk, chaplain, ſteward, accomptant, matron, butler 
and afliſtant; ſurgery man, porter, beadle, keeper of 
the lunatic men, and keeper of the lunatic women. It 
contains at this time, 13 wards and 411 beds; and the 
number of patients admitted into this hoſpital, at an aver- 
age for the laſt ten years, has been 2244 yearly ; of whom 
2014 have been diſcharged, and 230 have died : under 
the prudent conduct of the treaſurer and governors, it does 
great honour to the liberality of its founder. The day of 
admiſſion to this hoſpital is Wedneſday. We ſhall add 
under this article, that Mr. Guy has bequeathed to the 
preſident and governors of Chri/”s. HospIT AL, a perpe- 
tual annuity of 400l. for taking into the ſaid ho/pital four 
children yearly, at the nomination of the governors of 
his hoſpital : preference being always given to his own 
relations, who have never failed to offer themſelves. To 


amount of 870]. and among his younger relations and 
executors the ſum of 755891. together with the ſum of 
To0ol. for diſcharging poor priſoners, within the city of 
London, and counties of Midddleſex and Surry, who 
could be releaſed for the ſum of five pounds. 5 

He likewiſe erected an almshouſe, with a library, at 
Tamworth, where his mother reſided, and which he re- 
preſented in ſeveral parliaments, for the uſe of ſourteen 
poor men and women; to whom he allowed certain pen- 


Port and putting out children apprentices &c. he be- 
queathed a perpetual annual ſum of 1151. Mr. Guy alſo 
built and finiſhed, at his own expence, in the year 1707, 
three wards on the north fide of the outer court of Sr. 
Thomas's HOSPITAL ; and pave to the ſame 100). per 
annum, for eleven years immediately preceding the foun- 
dation of his hoſpital. Some time Ron his death, he 


removed the frontiſpiece of the ſaid hoſpital of St. Tho. 
mas, which ſtood over the gate-way in the borough, and 


erected the ſame in the place where it now ſtands, front- 
ing the ſtreet ; and having enlarged the gate-way, rebuilt 
the two large houſes on the ſides thereof, and erect- 
ed the ſtately iron-gate between them, at an expence of 
between 2 and 3oool. To many of his relations he gave 


money for advancing them in the world. 
HosPITAL, of Feruſalem. See HOSPITALER. 
of the ſick, was founded by ſubſcription in 1748. This 
charity, which adminiſters medicines and advice gratis, is 
maintained by a certain ſum, allowed by the ſynagogue, 
and private contributions, amounting to about 5ool. a 


in women. 1 . 
HospPITAL, Lock, near Hyde-park Corner, was inſtituted 
in the year 1746, for the relief of foul patients. Every 
_ gentleman ſubſcribing five pounds a year or upwards 
| thall be a governor of this ho/p:zal, and whoever gives a 


ſident, ſeven- vice preſidents, two treaſurers, and a com- 


a chaplain, houſe-ſurgeon, ſecretary, collector, and matron. 
HospITAL, London, in Mile-end road, was inſtituted in 
1740, and incorporated in 1758. This hoſp:tal is ſupport- 


with about 215 beds, by voluntary contributions for the 
relief of all ſick and diſeaſed perſons. The charity is 
under the government and direction of a preſident, three 


vice-preſidents, a treaſurer, and of ſuch perſons, who, by | 


giving a benefaction of thirty guineas or more at one time 
become governors-for life; or who ſubſcribe five guineas 


vernors is appointed at every general quarterly court, one 


take the firſt month, four the next, and the other four 
the laſt month of the quarter; and they meet every week 
at the hoſpital to tranſact the neceſſary buſineſs. 
There is alſo a committee of accounts and a phyſical 
committee, each of which conſiſts of twelve governors. 
The management of the houſe is inſpected by two gover- 
nors, appointed viſitors by the houſe-commutee. Three 
phyſicians and three ſurgeons attend this hoſpital: the of- 
ficers are a chaplain, apothecary, ſecretary and receiver, 
ſteward and two matrons. Every governor 1s entitled to 
ſend one in-patient at a time, and out-patients without 
limitation. Subſcribers, that are not governors, may 
ſend as many out-patients, as they pleaſe: the day of 
admiſſion is Tueſday. Since the inſtitution of this ho/p;- 
tal, upwards of 392,063 diſtreſſed objects have been re- 
lieved by it. 3 | 
HoseiTaL, St. Lukes, for lunatics, in Upper Moor-fields 
Was inſtituted in 1751. Perſons paying the entire ſum 


12 F | of 


his poor aged relations he gave annuities during life to the 


ſions during life, and at his death, for their future ſup- 


ſtated allowances of 10 or 20l. per annum, and to others, 


HoseITaL, e, called Beth-holem, or houſe for the relief 


year. They have likewiſe a ward aſſigned for poor lying- 


benefaction of fifty pounds at one time becomes a gover- _ 
nor for life. This hoſpital is under the direction of a pre- 


mittee of the governors. It is attended by a phyſician, two 
ſurgeons, and two viſiting apothecaries. The officers are, 


ed in a very large and commodious building, furniſhed | 


or more per annum. A houſe-committee of twelve go- 


olf whom is choſen chairman; four of theſe governors 
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of twenty guineas or upwards, ot pay ing five guineas a' 
leaſt, and ſigning an agreement to pay five guineas yearly 
for the four next ſucceeding years, are admitted governors 
of this Yi“; nine of whom conſtitute a general court, 
to be held twice every year. 
preſident, four vice-preſidents, a treaſurer, a genera; 


committee, phyſician, ſurgeon, apothecary, and ſecretary, |. 


ſhall be elected for the enſuing year. The general com- 
mittee is impowered to tranſact all the neceflary buſineſs 
of this ho/p:tal, and to appoint ſub-committees. Patients 
are admitted into this Hit according to the order of 
time in which their petitions, previouſly ſigned by a go- 
vernor, have been delivered to the ſecretary, and without 
any expence, except that the pariſh poor ſhall provide 
their bedding, which they may take away at their diſ- 
charge. But no perſon can be admitted into this hoſpital 
who is not poor and mad; or who hath been a lunatic 
more than twelve calendar months; or who hath been 
diſcharged uncured from any other hoſpital for the re- 


ception of lunatics, or who is troubled with epileptic or 


convulſive fits; or who is deemed an ideot ; or who is 
infected with the venereal diſeaſe; nor any woman with 
child. Beſides a petition, the governors require two 
printed certificates; one teſtifying the above particulars, 
ſigned by the miniſter and churchwardens, or overſeers 
of the poor of the pariſh or place where the propoſed pa- 
tient reſides; and the other to the ſame purpoſe, ſigned 
by ſome phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, who bath 
viſited ſuch patient; which {ſignatures muſt be atteſted 
upon oath. b | 


On the admiſhon of every patient, two reſponſible houſe- 


keepers enter into a bond to the treaſurer, in the penalty 
of 100l. to take away ſuch patient within ſeven days after 
notice for that purpoſe from the committee or ſecretary. 
It it alſo provided, that the general committee may re- 
ceive immediately into this hoſpital any patient who ſhall 


have been diſcharged cured, in caſe ſuch patient relapſe 


within two months; and that fuch patients who have 
been diſcharged uncured, not exceeding thirty, ſhall be 
admitted by rotation; on condition of the payment of 
five ſhillings per week for each, till the charity ſhall be 
enabled to leſſen that expence. | | 
It appears from the printed ſtate of this hoſp:tal, that the 
balance of the hoſp:tal eſtate in the funds on the firſt day 
of January 1779 was 89150l. 4s. 114. and that from 
the opening of the hoſpital on the Zoth of July 1751, to 
the 3oth of July 1780, 2812 patients have been received 
into the houſe, of whom 1286 have been diſcharged 
| cured; and that 105 perſons diſcharged uncured have 
been again received into the houſe at five ſhillings a week. 
Hos?1TAL, Lying-in. There are ſeveral hoſpitals of this 
kind in the cities or ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter, 


The Middleſex hoſpital for ſick and lame, and lying-in | 


married women, in Mary-le-bone Fields, was inſtituted 
in 1745: it is under the direction of a preſident, five 


vice preſidents, two treaſurers, and a committee of the | 


governors z the qualification for a governor is an annual 


lubſciiption of thiee guineas, and of a governor for liſe 


thirty guineas at one payment. The lying-in ward in 


this /i, has no communication with thoſe of the ſick | 
aud lame, The patients are viſited by four phylicians, | 
two men-midwives, and four ſurgeons. The domeſtic 


_ officers are a houſe-ſurgeon, chaplain, ſecretary, collec- 


tor, apothecary, and two matrons or midwives. Ihe 


day-for admiſſion of patients is Tueſday. 


The British lying-in heſpital for married women in Brown- | 


low-{treet, Long-acre, was inſtituted in 1749. This 
 heſpital is governed by a preſident, four vice-preſidents, 


a treaſurer and a committee of fifteen governors, who | 


meet every Friday to receive the women recommended, 


and to direct the ordinary affairs of the houſe. The qua- 
lification of an annual governor is a ſubſcription of three 


guineas or upwards per annum, and of a perpetual gover- 
nor a ſingle payment of thirty guineas. This Hit is 
_ occaſionally viſited by two phyſicians, and two ſurgeons : 
and it is provided with an apothecary, chaplain, ſecre— 
tary, mation and midwife, fix nurſes and ſixty two beds, 
Four female pupils, being widows or married women, 
not leſs than twenty-five years of age, and of approved 
character, are permitted to attend this ho/þp:tal, for in- 
| ſtruction in midwifery, and have a right to ſtay in the 
hoſpital fix months. They are to board in the hoſpital, 


and dine at the ſteward and matron's table; and on leav- 


ing the ho/pital to receive certificates of their qualifica- 
tion. The expences of inſt tuction and board are ſettled 
by a general court. | 
The city of London lying-in hoſpital for- married women, 
in the city-road, was inſtituted in 1750. The govern- 
ment of this hoſpital is referred to a preſident, four vice- 
preſidents, and a treaſurer, choſen annually from among 
the governors and ſelect committees. . The ſubſcription 
of twenty guineas conſtitutes a governor for life z thoſe 
who ſubſcribe five guineas, or three guineas per annum, 


At one of theſe courts one | 


HOS 


are governors ſo long as they continue their ſub 
and may recommend one pregnant woman at a time. 4 
general court is held four times a-year, which appoint 
houſe-committee conſiſting of thirteen governors _ 
meet every Tueſday to receive and diſcharge women & ; 
This hoſpital is viſited by a phyſician in ordinary 1 
midwives and two ſurgeons. It is alſo provided with 5 
apothecary, chaplain, ſecretary, matron or midwife, 3 a 
a ſufficient number of nurſes and ſervants, . 
The W:/tminſter new lying: in hoſpital, on the Surry ſide of 
Weſtminſter bridge, was inſtituted by ſubſcription in 
the year 1765. It is governed by a preſident, fix vice. 
preſidents, and a committee of governors. It is attended 
by two men-midwives, a conſulting phyſician, two ſu. 
perintendant apothecaries, and a ſurgeon. The officer; 
are a ſecretary, receiver, and matron or midwife, 
Hos pITAL, Magdalen, in St. George's Fields, was inſti. 
tuted in the year 1758 for the relief and reformation-of 
proſtitutes. The queen is patroneſs of this charity ; it 
is under the direction of a preſident, fix vice-preſident; 
_ treaſurer and committee of thirty governors, It is 4. 
tended by a phyſician, two ſurgeons and two apothecz. 
ries. The domeſtic officers are a chaplain, ſteward, fe. 
cretary, matron and aſſiſtant, and meſſenger and aſliltan;, 
Twenty guineas conſtitute a governor for life, and an 
annual ſubſcription of five guineas is a qualification for ago. 
vernor for one year, which ſubſcription, when it amoun' 
to twenty-five guineas, qualifies a governor for life, In 


(criptisn, 


1779, there have been admitted into this hoſpital 1929, 
of which number 1209 have been reconciled to, and re. 
ceived by their friends, or placed in ſervice in reſpeQable 
families, and to trades. 1 Lola 
HosPITAL, Miſericordia, in Goodman's Fields, was eſta. 
bliſhed by ſubſcription, in 1774, for the cure and relief of 
indigent perſons afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. It is 
under the direction of a preſident, four vice-preſidents, 
treaſurer, and governors. It is attended by a phyſician, 
and two ſurgeons : the officers are a chaplain, ſecretary, 
clerk, apothecary, and matron. | 7 
HosP1TAL, St. Peter's, at Newington-Buits, was erected 
by the company of Fiſhmongers, by virtue of letters pa- 
tent of king James I. in 1618, for the reception of dives 
of their poor members, who had penſions bequeathed 
them by the wills of ſome of their company. 
HosP1TAL, Royal, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called 
. Chelſea-College. | | | N 
It was founded by king Charles II. carried on by king 
James II. and finiſhed by king William and queen 
ary. SO frog, = | 
The building is very ſpacious and magnificent : its figure 
is a II; the middle or front part whereof conſiſts of a 
chapel and hall; the other two lines, being four ſtories 
high, are divided into wards or galleries, two in each 
ſtory; containing each twenty-ſix diſtinct apartments 
for the foot-ſoldiers. At each of the four corners of the 
main building, there is a pavilion, in one whereof is the 
governor's lodging, and the council-chamber ; the other 
being lodgings for ſeveral of the officers of the houſe. 
Beſide the main building, there are four wings or out- 
buildings; one for the infirmary, another for ſeveral of- 
ficers of the houſe, another for old maimed officers of 
horſe and foot; and the fourth for the baker, laundrels, 
 &c. The number of ordinary penſioners is 476 ; beſides 
the officers and ſervants in the houſe : the out or extra- 
ordinary penſioners are alſo very numerous; and theſe, 
upon occaſion, do duty in the ſeveral garriſons, from 
whence draughts are made for the army, &c. _ 
The penſioners are all provided with cloaths, diet, waſt- 


week for ſpending-money. 


are, that the candidate bring a certificate from his ſupe- 
rior officer, that he has been maimed or diſabled in the 
ſervice of the crown; or that he has ſerved the crow! 


rolls. 
To defray the charges of this ho/p:tal, there is a conli- 
_ derable ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; 
beſide one day's pay of each officer, and each common 
ſoldier, every year, which in time of war, amounts to 
a very conſiderable ſum. 1 
For the adminiſtration of this hoſp:tal there are commul- 
ſioners, a governor whoſe ſalary is gool. per annum, a 
lieutenant governor with 4ool. a major with 150]. an 
adjutant with 100l. two chaplains with cool, a year eac 
a phyſician and ſurgeon, whoſe ſalaries are 100! ox 
each, beſides ſurgeon's mates and apothecary, a tea — a 
who is the pay-maſter-general of the land-forces for « 
time being; and his deputy and clerk, ſecretary * 


&c. &c. 


fioners and his clerks, comptroller, ſteward, Da i 
ie 


HosrirTAL, Scots, or Corporation, was formed fo 


twenty one-years, viz, from Aug. 10, 1758, to Dec. 25, 


F- 


ing, lodging, firing; and have one day's pay in exe 


The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, 


twenty years, which muſt be made appear by multer- | 


regiſter and clerks, agent and pay-maſter to the out-pen® | 
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the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and incorporated 
by charter in 1665, which was confirmed by letters pa- 
tent of Charles II. in 1666, 75 the appellation of The 
Sets hoſpital of king Charles II. to be governed by eight 
Scotſmen, who were allowed to elect thirty-three afliſt- 
ants, and to purchaſe in mortmain gool. per annum, a- 
bore the annual ſum mentioned in the firſt charter. This 
corporation has a hall in Black-Friars : the officers be- 
Jonging to it are a treaſurer, regiſter, two ſtewards and a 
headle; and the ſum annually diſburſed by the ſociety 


lief of the aged and neceſſitous poor of Scotland, within | 


is about bool. 
Host I TAL, Small- Pox, or Hosp IT AL for relicving poor 
ople afflicted with the ſmall-pox and for inoculation, 
was inſtituted by voluntary ſubſcription in the year 1740. 
This hoſpital conſiſts of two houſes, at a due diſtance 
from each other, in airy ſituations. The houſe ſor pre- 
aring patients for inoculation. is at Pancras, and that 
for receiving them when the diſeaſe appears, and for ac- 
commodating patients who have it in the natural way, 
is in Cold-bath Fields. The king is the patron of this 
hoſpital, and it is under the ſubordinate government of a | 
prelident, four vice-preſidents, a treaſurer and a com- 
mittee of thirteen governors, choſen at general courts, 
which are held half-yearly. Thirty guineas conſtitute a 
governor for life, and five guineas per annum a gover- 
nor during ſuch ſubſcription. Every governor is enti- 
tled to have one patient in the houſe for inoculation, and 
one in the houſe for the natural way, at the ſame time. 
Patients in the natural way are received every day, when- 
ever there are vacancies ;z and thoſe ſor inoculation are 
alſo received every day, provided they come before nine 
in the morning. The ho/p:tal is under the medical care 
of a phyſician 3 and each houſe has its apothecary and 
matron and proper nurſes. From the annual ſtate of this 
hoſpital, it appears, that there have been received into 
the houſe for the natural way, from September 26, 1746 
to the 24th of March 1780, 14833 patients; and there 
have been inoculated to the ſame period 187106. 
Hos?iTAL, Sutton's. See CHARTREUSE. | | 
HospiTAL, St. Thomass, in Southwark, is eſtabliſhed 
for the ſame purpoſes as that of St. Bartholomew. 
It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard prior 
of Bermondſey, in 1213, and ſurrendered to king Henry 
VIII. in 1538; in the year 1551, the mayor and citizens 
of London, having purchaſed of king Edward VI. the 
manor of Southwark, including this hoſp:ta/, repaired 
and enlarged it, and admitted into it 260 poor, ſick and 
helpleſs objects; wherefore the king in 1553 incorporat- 
ed 1t together with thoſe of Chriſt and Bridewell. This 
ancient ſtructute, much damaged by time and by fire, 
was rebuilt by voluntary ſubſcription in the year 1693 ; 
and by additional buildings greatly enlarged ; in conle- 
quence of which it conſiſted of three beautiful ſquares ; 
to which the governors, in 1732, added a magnificent 
new building, conſiſting of ſeveral wards, a brew-houſe 
and other neceſſary offices, at their own expence. It 
now conſiſts of four quadrangular courts; in the firſt 
are wards for women; in the ſecond two chapels, the 
lefſer for the private uſe of the hoſpital, and the larger, | 
parochial; in the ſame court and adjoining to it, are the 


court are ſeveral wards for men; the fourth hath alſo 


_ hoſpital in the year 1780 was 8624; and 3007 in-patients, 
and 4693 out-patients were diſcharged cured. The an- 
nual diſburſements of this hoſpital are about 8000ol. the 
governors of this iti are the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen, and the number of others, who on receiving 
2 governor's ſtaff, give a benefaction of 5ol. or upwards, 
is unlimited; but it is commonly between four and five 


h 
are a preſident, treaſurer, hoſpitaller or chaplain, beſides 


three phyſicians, three ſurgeons, apothecary, clerk, re- 
cewer, ſteward, matron, butler, _ brewer, baker, 
cook, aſſiſtant and ſervant, an aſſiſta it clerk in the comp- 
ung-houſe, two Porters, four beadles, nineteen liſters, 
and lexton, and one watchman. The houſe contains 
18 time eighteen wards and 435 beds. 

3 the hoſpitals already enumerated, there are royal 
L Us „ ſuch as that at Haſlar, near Portſmouth, for 
2 OI hurt ſeamen and marines, and the royal hoſpital 
. mouth, and many others, ſupported by the bene- 
ere of private and voluntary contributors, which 
weg relief for almoſt every ſpecies of diſeaſe or injury. 
Abe Camp, are either general or regimental. 

Po N hoſpitals are of two kinds, viz. the flying 90 / 
a ang the camp. at fome convenient diſtance, 
In th. atlonary hoſpital, which is fixed to one place. 


houſes of the treaſurer, and other officers; in the third | 


the miniſter of the pariſh, who is paid by the hoſpztal, | 


uneteen nurſes, nineteen watch-women, a chapel-clerk | 


| wards, hot and cold baths, a ſurgery, theatre, apothe- | 
70 s ſhop &c. The number of patients relieved by this 
5 


undred. They chooſe their officers and ſervants, Who 


the cho; OS, | 
u me choice of both, it will be better to have them in 
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towns than villages, as the former will afford larger wards, 
beſides more of other conveniencies : theſe wards ſhould 
be as airy as poſſible. 
As to the diſpoſition of hoſpitals, in regard to preſerving 
the purity of the air, the beſt rule is to admit but few 
patients into each ward, It will alſo be found a good 
expedient, when the ceilings are low, to remove ſome 
part of them, and to open the garret-ftory. The doors 
and windows may likewiſe be opened, and VENTIL A- 
TORS uſed to purify the air of every ward. In winter- 
hoſpitals, the wards are to be warmed with chimneys, 
and never by ſtoves: for, though the latter may warm a 
large ward better, and at a leſs expence, yet by ſcarce 
making any draught of air, they will be apt to increaſe 
its putrid quality; whereas a fir2, kept up in a chimney, 
acts like a conſtant ventilator. 
The general hoſpital ſhould receive only ſuch ſick as the 
regimental ones cannot conveniently contain, together 
with thoſe who cannot be moved with the army, With- 
out this diſperſion of the ſick, the general h/p/zal, in bad 
ſeaſons, would have a greater number than could be 
well attended ; and what is equally, if not more pernici- 
ous, it would be too much crouded, by which means the 
contagion would ſpread, and the mortality be rendered 
more general. | 1 
Regimental ho{þ:tals are of the greateſt importance, and 
therefore ſhould be ſupplied with blankets and medicines 
from the public ftores, with an allowance alfo for nurſes 
and other neceſſaries. Nor are they to be maintained in 
the field only, but alſo in winter-quarters, as there will 
always be a great many more ſick than can be taken care 
of in the general hoſp:tal. 
| Barns, ſtables, granaries, and other out-houſes, but a- 
bove all, churches, make the beit þ9ſpita/s, from the be- 
ginning of June to October: for as the preateit danger 
ariſes from foul air, which cannot , be compentated by 
diet or medicine, we may lay it down as a rule, that the 
more airy and large the ho/p:tals are, the leſs danger there 


is of the ſickneſs ſpreading. Pringle Obſerv. on the Diſ- 


eaſes of the Army, p-. 104, ſeq. | 
Hose1TaL-fevr, a name given to the malignant catar- 
rhal fever, as being frequent in hoſpitals. dce FEVER. 
Dr. Pringle has given us an elaborate account of the riſe, 
ſymptoms, and cure of this terrible diſeaſe, in his Obſer- 
vations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. It may be owing to 
a great many concurring cauſes, but the principal are 
foul and putrid air, occaſioned by filth and impurity of 
any kind. Hence it is no wonder that it prevails in marſhy 
countries after hot ſeaſons, and in populous cities; el- 
pecially if low, and ill aired, unprovided with common 
ſhores, or where the ſtreets are narrow and foul, the 
houſes dirty, water ſcarce, and where jails or hoſpitals 
are crouded, and not ventilated and kept clean; when 
in ſickly times the burials are within the town, and the 


bodies not laid deep; when flaughter-houſes are alſo 


within the walls; or when dead animals or offals are 
leſt to rot in the kennels, or on dunghills; when drains. 


are not provided, to carry off any large body of ſtagnating 


or corrupted water, in the neighbourhood z when fleth 


meats make the greateſt part of the diet, without a proper 


mixture of bread, greens, wine, or other fermented li- 


quors ; from the uſe of old and muſty grain, or what 


has been damaged by a wet ſeaſon ; or, laſtly, when the 
fibres are relaxed by immoderate warm bathing. | 
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ſmall interchanges of heats and cold, trembling of the 
hands, interrupted fleep, &c. But when it advances faſt, 
the above ſymptoms are all in a higher degree; and be- 


ſides theſe, the patient is afflicted with great laſſitude, a 


nauſea, pains in tke back, a conſtant pain and conſuſion 


in the head, a dejection of ſpirits, and an uncommon _ 


tremor of the hands. If the ſick lie warm, and have had 


when they lie cold, as they often do in field-hoſpitals, 
the pores of the ſkin being ſhut, a diarrhoea is a common 
ſymptom : in the worſt caſes, a flux appears in the laſt 
ſtage: when the ſtools are involuntacy, colliquative, 
ichorous, or bloody, and of a cadaverous ſmell, which 
arc the effect of a mortification of the bowels, and the 


ſigns of approaching death: ſome are never delirious, 


but all are under a great ſtupor or confuſion. The pe- 
techiæ are the frequent, but not inſeparable attendants 
of the fever : they are ſometimes of a brighter or paler 


red, at other times of a livid colour, but are never raiſed 


above the ſkin. For the moſt part, theſe ſpots are ſo 
little conſpicuous, that unleſs looked for attentively, they 
may eſcape notice. They are thickeſt on the bieaſt and 
back, leſs on the legs and arms, and the Dr never re- 
members to have ſeen any upon the face. "This fever, 
though of the continued kind, has often exacerbations at 
night, with remiſſions, and partial ſweats next day; and, 
after a long continuance, is apt to change into a hectic, 
a remitting, or intermitting form, : 

| Pro- 


When the diſeaſe comes on ſlowly, the ſymptoms are 


no preceding flux, the body is generally coſtive; but 


. 
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Pregneſtics in it. To have a little delirium, the ſtrength 
little impaired, turbid utine in the decline of the diſeaſe, 
and at the ſame time gentle ſweat or moifture diffuſed 
over the body, are reckoned good ſigns; and it feems 
peculiar to malignant fevers, that deafneſs is rather a good 
ſign. | au 8 
Methrd of cure. This varies according to the ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, which may be diſtinguiſhed into three periods; 
the firſt continuing as long as the perſon is able to go 
about; the ſecond beginning with his confinement, and 
the third when the pulſe ſinks and a ſtupor comes on. 
In the firſt, as well as in the other periods, the cure is 
principally to be aimed at by removing the patient out of 
the foul air. When this cannot be done, the ward or room 
ſhould be purified by making a ſucceſſion of air by means 
of fires, or letting it in by doors and windows, or diffuſ- 
ing the ſteams of vinegar. | | | 
The next thing to be done, is to promote a diaphoreſis, 


which, in this period, ſhould only be attempted by mild 


ſudorifics, as the ſpiritus Mindereri. 

When the fever is confirmed, contrayerva powders, with 
nitre, camphor, the common ptiſan acidulated, and ſuch 
medicines as are good in inflammatory caſes, ought to be 
given. Coſtiveneſs is to be prevented by emollient cly- 

ſters. But opiates are dangerous, both in this and the 
third ſtage, in which the pulſe finks, and ſtupor is great- 
er, a delirium impends, and petechiz often appear. 
When this is obſerved to be the caſe, the nitre and dia- 
phoretic medicines are to make room for a decoction of 
ſnake-root, to which a ſmall quantity of ſtrong water may 
be added. It may alſo be given in ſubſtance from two to 
four ſcruples a day, with ſenſible good effects. Towards 
the decline of the fever, an equal quantity of Peruvian 
bark may be joined with the root. Wine is alſo an ex- 
cellent cordial at this period, and may be given either 
made into whey, or added to the panada, which was the 


only food allowed to the ſicx. It may be taken from half 
a pint to a quart a day, according to the ſtrength of the 
patient. Perhaps there is no rule of more importance, | 
rhan to give ſtrict charge to the attendants of the fick, 


never to let the patient, when low, remain above two 
or three hours without taking ſomething cordial and nou- 


riſhing. But however neceffary wine, volatiles, and other | 


cordials are, in this low ſtate of the fever, it ought to 
be remembered, that they muſt never be given with an 
Intention to force a ſweat, but only as antiſeptics, and 
to ſupport the vis vite. If there be danger of a phrenitis 
coming on, it will be proper to call in the aſſiſtance of 
epiſpaſtics. Sinapiſms too may be uſed when the pulſe 
is greatly funk. If a diarrhcea comes on in the decline 
of the fever, it is to be moderated by adding a few drops 


ol the tinctura thebaica to the full quantity of the alexi- | 


pharmic decoction ; or by giving a ſpoonſul or two of an 
aſtringent mixture. In proportion, however, to the pu- 
trtid nature of the ſtools, aſtringents are to be uſed with 


the more caution. When the fever 1s over, there are | 


few but complain of a vertigo, and want of reſt; a con- 


tinuation of the deafneſs, and other nervous fymptoms, | 


are frequently the conſequence of great lowneſs; in 


which caſe, the pilulæ Matthæi are to be given at night, 
with analeptics and medicines of the ſtrengthening kind. | 


Vice Pringle's Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 243. 
HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor 
people, travellers, &c. 3 1 


The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 


of religious ; as, the ho/p:taters of Elſefort in Eſſex, in- 
ſtituted ro take care of lepers; Heſpitalers of St. John 


Baptiſt, of Coventry,; ho/pitalers of St. Julian; hoſpita= | 


ers of St. Leonard, at Vork, &c. Ee 

The religious Hißpitalers generally follow the rule of St. 

Auguſtine. Moſt of them pretend, that St. Martha was 
their firſt foundreſs, and choſe her for their patron, be- 

cauſe ſhe entertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe. Some 
of them go back to the patriarch Abraham for their 
founder. | | | 

There are alſo hofp:taters among the military orders; ſuch 

— the Knights of St. Lazarus, and St. John of Jeru- 
falem. 5 | — 


lospixraLrRS, HosPtTALARIZ, more particularly de- 


note an order of religious knights, who built an hoſpital at 
Jeruſalem, wherein pilgrims were received. To theſe 
pope Clement V. transferred the effects and revenues of 


the Templarsz whom, by a council held at Vienne, he | 


ſupprefied, for their many and great miſdemeanours. 
"Theſe hoſpitaters were otherwiſe called Knights of St. 
Fobn of Jeruſalem ; and are the ſame with thoſe whom 
we now call Knights of MALTA. | 
Hosrrraits, in Afythology, is a name which the ancient 
Romans: gave to api calling him Jupiter Hoſpes, 
becauſe they conſidered him as the guardian of hoſpitality. 
HOSPUPIUM, mn; a term peculiarly uſed, in our law- 
books, for an 1NN of court. | 
HoseiTiUM is allo uſed for a little convent, which the re- 


ligious built ſor the reception of ſtrange 
of the ſame order, who had occaſion to ay vin le 


ſome time. them 


Moſt of theſe ho/pitia, or inns, 
e ere 3 wb 
OSPITIUM was likewiſe formerly uſe 
1 . viſitation money. t Tor PROCURA.. 
IOSPODAR, the title borne by the pri 
and Moldavia. b keck Wikia 
The ho/podars of Walachia and Moldavia rece: : 
colts of thoſe principalities from N the in. 
by a veſt, and a ſtandard which he gives them . 
Ibey are ſometimes depoſed by him; though 2 45 | 
ſpects they have ſovereign power within their ſtate I 
HOST, Hos Es, which ſome will have thus called, 
hoſtium, or oflium petens; for oflium was ancient] 
ten with an aſpirate; a term of mutual relation, apy}; 
both to a perſon who lodges and entertains mother, oe 
to the perſon thus lodged, &c. TY 
Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good 5%, j ; 
of the traveller who Thad with bins 4m peaking | 
again ſays, he has a kind ho/?, in ſpeaking of his landlo l 
It muſt be obſerved, then, that it was the cuſtom . f 
the ancients, when any ſtranger aſked for lodgin cd 
the maſter of the houſe, and the ſtranger, each ol den 
to ſet a foot on each fide of the threſhold, and — 
they would neither of them do any harm to the hes 
It was this ceremony that raiſed ſo much horror apainſ 
thoſe who violated the law or right of hoſpitality on ei- 
ther ſide z inaſmuch as they were looked on as perjured 
Inſtead of hoſpes, the ancient Latins called it hoftis 5 
Cicero himſelf informs us; though, in courſe of 58 
heſlis came to ſignify an enemy; fo much was the notion 
of hoſpitality altered. Ta, 

HosmT is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for Hos T4, 1 
victim, or ſacriſice, offered to the Deity, = 
In this ſenſe, 59% is more immediately underſtood of the 
perlon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up a 
beſt, or he/tia, to the Father on the croſs, for the fins of 

mankind. | | Es 
HosT, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh church 
for the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies 
of bread and wine, which is offered up every day, anew 
hoſt, or ſacrifice in the maſs.  _ 

Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung, as the 
ſignal for the people to betake themſelves to the adorz. 
tion of the hem. | | | 
The veſſel wherein the ho/7s are kept, is called the cibvry; | 
being a large kind of covered chalice. _ 
HOSTAGE, formed of 5%, and that of hoſpes, a perſon | 

left as ſurety for the performance of the articles of a 
treaty. e . | 
When two enemies are on the point of concluding a 2 
treaty, or capitulation, it is frequent for them to give 
hoſtages on each fide, as ſureties for the execution of 
what is contained therein. SE 5 
A heſtage is either a principal, or an acceſſary, according 
to the ſtate of the caſe. He is only an acceſſary, when, 
for inſtance, a prince promiſes fidelity to another, and 
gives up his ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his 
engagement, without any farther ſtipulation. For here, 
if the prince fail of his word, the Hage is no ways ac- 


in time became fire 4 


y QUAN: 
Y Writ= 


countable for it. TO | | | 
But the hoftage becomes a principal, when it is expreſy 
| ſtipulated, that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event: for 
inſtance, if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not 
relieved in ſo many days, and to ſecure the engagement, | 
give ho/tages, theſe ho/tages are what a ſurety is to a cle. 
ditor for the debt of his principal. So that, if the relief 
do not come, and yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, 
the hoſtages ſtand in their place, become principals, and 
are liable to be puniſhed for the prevarication of thoſe 
they are become ſureties for. | | 
A hoſtage given for another perſon becomes free when 
that perſon dies. | _—_ 
HOSTEL, or HoTEL, a French term, anciently ſignifying 
a houſe, or dwelling-place. 
It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces or houſes 
of the king, princes, and great lords. 2 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, hotel de Conti, 
hotel de Louvre, e. g. 
The grand prevot de I Hotel is the firſt judge of the 0 1 
cers of the king's houſhold. His juriſdiction is muc 
like that of lord-ſteward of the houſhold of the king © 
England. | 
The hotel de ville is what we call a town-houſe, or town 
hall. | | . h ſpital 
HorgI-DiEku, is a common name for the chief ** 5 
for the reception of ſick perſons, in moſt of the citie 
France. n 
The HorEL de Mars, is a hoſpital near Paris; of tue 
nature with Chelſea hoſpital. 


HOSTIA, Hosr, in Antiquity, a victim offered in ſacrifice 
to a deity. "The 


tom tO 


Hos TILINA, in Mythology, a goddeſs adored among the 


HOSTILITY, the action of an enemy. During a truce, | 


HOSTILLERS, in our O!d 7I/+iters, is uſed for inn-kcepers : 


HOSTIS, in Antiquity. See BISsHop. 
HOT-bath. See Barn, and TyHERMA. 


rope, without which we could not enjoy ſo many of the 
- produQts of the warmer climes as we now do, nor have 


bx inches: the dung mult then be laid exactly ſmooth 


H 0 T 


The word is formed from hoftis, enemy; it being the cuſ- 
offer up a ſacrifice before they joined battle, to 

ader the gods propitious; or, aſter the battle was over, 
15 ice them thanks. Some choole to derive: the word 
bun Loſtio, q. d. ferio, 1 flrike. Iſidore on this word 
remarks, that the name Hie was given to thoſe ſacrifices 
which they offered beſore they marched to attack an 
enemy: Ante qilam, ſays he, ad hoſtem pergerent, in con- 
tradiſtinction from UVIAMS, which were properly thoſc 
offered after the victory. Ovid ſeems to diſtinguiſh 
otherwiſe, when he ſays, 


Vidima qua cecidit dextra Viftrice, vocatur; 
Hoſiibus a domitis hoſtia nomen habet, 


As if the ho/t:a might be ſlain by any prieſt, but the vic- 
tim only by the hands of the victor. Fronton makes an- 
other diſtinction : according to him, vielima was a grand 
oblation, and 5% a ſmaller and lefs conſiderable one. 


Romans, and invoked particularly for the fertility of the 
earth. 


all ho/til:tzes are to ceaſe on both ſides : ſuch a city ſtands 
neuter, and commits no Heſtilitics on either fide. apo 
The word is Latin, h/7:{itas, formed of the primitive 
Vein, which ſignifies enemy; and which anciently ſigni- 
hed ſtranger, ho/pes. 


and in ſome old books the word -ho/ters is taken in the 


ſame ſenſe. 31 Ed. III. cap. 2. 
The word is French, ho/teliers, of the fame import. 


HoT-bed, in Gardening, a bed of earth ſheltered from the | 


cold air, and heated by means of a ſufficient quantity of 


freſh horſe-dung, or tanner's bark, &c. laid underneath |” 


it. Its uſe is to forward the growth of plants before the 
natural ſeaſon, or to force vegetation, where the climate 
is not ſufficiently warm for the particular occaſion, 

By means of hot-beds, ſkilfully managed, we can fo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of 
plants brought from any country between the tropics, 
may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. | 
Hit-beds are of general uſe in the northern parts of Eu- 
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our tables furniſhed with the various products of the ſum- 
mer ſo early in the ſpring. | A 


The common hot-beds, uled in kitchen-gardens, are made 


with horſe-dung, in the follqwing manner: a large quan- 
tity of new dung from the ſtable, with the litter among 
it, ſhould be mixed with ſome ſea-coal aſhes ; and when 
it has ſtood a week, it ſhould be turned over, and the 
parts ſhould be well mixed together; in this ſtate it may 
continue five or fix days longer, and it will then have ac- 
quired a conſiderable heat. This dung is then to be 
placed in a ſhallow trench, made in a ſheltered part of 
the garden, and dug about a foot or a foot and a half 
deep, if the ground be dry; but if it be wet, not above 


and even; and the lower part of the heap, which is com- 


monly free from litter, ſhould be ſcattered over the ſur- | 


tace of the bed; or the heat may be prevented from 


ning, and the mould from burning, by ſpreading a layer | 


of neat's dung over the ſurface of the horſe-dung. If 
the bed be intended for the planting out of mErons or 


CUCUMBERS, there muſt be made, at proper diſtances, | 


where the middle of the light of the glaſs they are to be 
covered with will come, holes of ten inches over, and 
bx deep, which mult be filled up with freſh earth, thruſt- 


ing a ſtick in the middle, to ſhew the place where the | 


hole is. The whole bed is then to be covered about four 
inches thick, with the earth taken out of the trench. 
Vhen this is done, the beds are to be covered with 
irames of wood, fitted with lights of glaſs, and after 
about two days the earth will be of a proper degree of 
Warmth to receive the plants to be ſet in ir. 

In the making of theſe beds, great care muſt be taken to 
lay the dung cloſe and even; and if it be full of long 
iter, it ſhould be trod down, otherwiſe it will heat too 


violently, and the warmth be ſoon diſſipated. For the firſt | 


veck or ten days the glaſſes mult be but flightly covered 
in the night, and in the day-time carefully raiſed to let 
Wt the ſteam, which is ſubjeck to riſe very copiouſly 
while the dung is freſh. Afterwards the covering mult | 
e mereaſed; and if the bed cools too faſt, new dung 
Mull be 1aid about its ſides, which will give it a great 
mh throughout; and by that time this is diſſipated, 
: e lun 5 rays will have power enough to ſupply the place 
attificial beat. Only, at this time, if the nights hap- 
den to be cold, as is indeed often the caſe, it will be ne- 


eb AJ Ve mowings of graſs about the des of | 


Vol. IL Ne 156. | 


HOT 


This is the ſort of hot-bed moſt in uſe in kitchen-gardens 


but thoſe made with tanners bark are much more proper 
tor the tender exotic plants and fruits, which require a 
ſteady and equal degree of warmth to be kept up for ſe- 
veral months. In order to the making of theſe, a trench 
mult be dug in the earth, about three feet deep, if the 
foil be dry; but if it be wet, it muſt be only dug one 
foot, and the bed raiſed two feet above ground. The 


: length mult be proportioned to the number of frames it 
is intended to be covered with; but it ſhould never be 


leſs than eleven or twelve feet, nor its breadth leſs than 
fix, in order to admit a body of bark ſufficient to keep 
up the heat. This trench is to be bricked up to the 
height above mentioned, and in the ſpring ſhould be 
filled with freſh tanners bark, that is, ſuch as the tan- 
ners have lately drawn out of their vats, after having 
tanned leather with it. This ſhould be laid in a round 


_ heap for a week or ten days before it is put into the 


trench, that the moiſture may run off; 1t-is then to be 
put into the trench, and gently beat down with a dung- 


fork; it muſt then be covered with a wooden frame and 
_ glaiies, and in about ten days or a fortnight it will begin 


to heat, and is then fit to have the pots of plants and 
ſeeds plunged into it. Bo | c 

A bed of this kind will continue in a good temper of 
warmth for two or three months; and when the heat de- 
clines, 1f it be ſtirred up thoroughly from the bottom 


with a fork, and a load or twoof freſh bark added to it, 


will recover its heat, and keep it for two or three months 


longer. | 
The frames that cover theſe beds ſhould be proportioned 
to the plants they are to contain; if for the p1NE-apple, 


the: back ſhould be three feet high, and the lower part 


fifteen inches, in order to drain off the wet. If the bed 


be intended for taller plants, the frame muſt be higher 
in proportion; but if deſigned only for ſowing of ſeeds, 


it need not be more than fourteen inches high at the back, 


and about ſeven inches deep at the front. Miller. 
In Holland they make uſe of hþot-beds made of ſand ; 


which are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholeſome damps, as 


thoſe of horſe-dung. | 


Bradley, with very good reaſon, propoſes a thermometer 
to be uſed to regulate the heat of hot-beds. For plants 
that are either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or 

colder climate than what they naturally require, you are 
to take the height at which the thermometer ſtands in 


their proper ſeaſon, or clime, as a ſtandard; and by ap- 
plying a thermometer to the Hot-hed, judge whether the 
heat is to be increaſed, or remitted. Thus, a hot-b:d for 
cucumbers mult be kept, to raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs to 
the ſame height as the natural temperature of the wea- 
ther will raiſe it to, about the latter end of May and 


June, when cucumbers will grow abroad, without any 
artificial heat or ſhelter. : 


HoT-houſe. See STOVE, and HyrocaUsSTUM. | 
HoT-houſe, in the Salt Forks, the place where they dry 


the ſalt after it is taken out of the boiling-pan. In the 


Cheſhire ſalt-works, this is ſituated between the furnace, 
and the funnels of the chimney which convey up the 


ſmoak. Along the floor of this room there run two 


funnels, nearly in a horizontal direction. From the fur- 
nace, aſter this courſe along the floor, they riſe perpen- 


dicularly. In theſe the flame and ſmoak running along, 
heat the room by the way. | 1 


Hor-HHoots, or HoviLsEs, a ſort of factitious, or com- 


pound fire, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, 


or charcoal, mixed with two thirds of loam. 


Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, round, or in any other form, at plea» 
fure, and expoſed to the air till thoroughly dry; then 
may they be built in the moſt orderly fire imaginable, af- 
fording a glowing, regular, and conſtant heat, for ſever 


or eight hours, without ſtirring. This mixture is alſo 
_ uſed in ſome parts to flacken the impetuous devouring 


of the fire, and keep coals from conſuming too fait. 


HOTAMB/ELA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 


pent found in the Eaſt Indies, of a greyith-yellow co- 
lour, and very rank ſmell. 


HOTCH-POTCH, or Ho DGE PO DGE, from the French 


hache in poche, or, according to Camden, hachee en pot, 
i. e. holed in @ pot, primarily denotes a Flemiſh medley 
diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces, and ſodden with herbs, 


roots, &c. | 
Horcu-Por, in Law, ſignifies 4 mixture or blending 


of lands, given in marriage, with, other lands in fee ac- 
cruing by deſcent. Thus, a man ſeiſcd of thirty acres of 
land in fee, hath two daughters, and gives with one of 
them ten acres in frank-marriage, and dies ſeiſed of the 
other twenty. If now, the that is thus married will have 
any pact of the twenty acres, the mult put her lands 
given in frank-marriage in vorch-por, that is, ſhe muſt 
refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, but ſuffer 
them to be mingled with the other twenty, fo that an 
| 12 (7 equal 
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equal diviſion may be made of the whole thitty between 
her and her ſiſter. Thus, for her ten acres ſhe will be 
entitled to fifteen. Coke on Littl. | 

HOTTONIA, in Botany. See Mater VIOLET. 

HO I'TENTOT cherry, in Botany. See CHERRY. 


HOTTS, or HuTTs, pounces, and round balls of leather | 


ſtuffed or tied on the ſharp ends of fighting-cocks ſpurs, 
to keep them from hurting one another in SPARRING, 
or breathing themſelves. 


HOVEL, a covering or ſhelter for cattle, made of hurdles 


or the like, or any other mean building. 


_ HOVELLING, in Architecture, is a method of working up 


the ſides of a chimney, and covering the top with tiles 
or bricks, ſet up in a pyramidical form, ſo that the 
| ſmoke may eſcape below the current, when the wind 
makes over the CHIMNEY, or againſt any one ſide of it. 


This is uſed to prevent the inconvenience n from 
adjoining buildings higher than the chimney, or from its 


being in the eddy of any very lofty building, or in the 
vicinity of high trees: the covered fide mult in this caſe 
be kept towards the building which occaſions the incon- 
venience, _ | 

HOVEN is the name of a diſeaſe incident to horned cat- 
tle, on eating too greedily of green clover. This diſ- 
eaſe conſiſts of a ſwelling of the paunch, which, with. 


out ſpeedy relief, proves fatal. The ſureſt and ſpeedieſt 
method of relief is that of making an inciſion into the 
paunch of the beaſt, by which means the wind, that 
cauſed the ſwelling, will eſcape through the orifice, and | 


the animal recover. This operation is performed with a 


penknife, the blade of which ſhould be puſhed in, till 


wind be perceived to iſſue out: the blade may be five 
inches long, ſharp at the point, but enlarged and rounded 
off at the edges towards the ſhank, and penetrated quite 
to the hilt. The wounds thus made ſhould not be ſown 
up, as they will ſoon heal, provided that the knife does 


not penetrate too near the hip-bone: it is therefore pro- 


per to feel for the ſhort ribs before the puncture is made, 
and to paſs the knife as near the center as poſſible be- 
tween theſe ribs and the hip-bone. It is alſo adviſeable, 
as ſoon as the beaſt is relieved of his wind, to throw up 
a proper clyſter, as hot as he can bear it. | 


HOUGH and HoucHninc, in Gardening. See Hoe and 


HOEING. 5 | 5 | 
Hovcn, Ham, in the Manege, the joint of the hind-leg 


of a beaſt, which connects the thigh to the leg. See 


Ma | X | 8 
To Ho UG, or cut the houghs, is to ham: ſtring, or to diſ- 
able by cutting the ſinews of the ham. | | 


Hou GH, bony, is a hard, round ſwelling, or tumor, grow- 


ing upon the tip or elbow of the hough. | 
It generally proceeds from ſome ſtroke or bruiſe ; and if 


neglected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard, | 


like glue, it proves dithcult to cure, 


HOUND, canis venaticus, a hunting dog. See Canis and | 


Dos. 


| Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the man- 
ner of their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue 


the game by ſight, and the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of 
their motion; of which kind are the gaze-hound, aga- 
cus; and greyhound, canis gratus ; the terrier, & . And 


thoſe which find and purſue the game by the goodneſs of | 


their ſmell. | 


The ſpecies of ſcenting-dogs may be divided farther; into 


hounds, fimply ſo called, and bd. bounds; each whereof 
admits of ſome diverſities, _ | 


1. As to hounds, ſimply thus called, thoſe which are all 
of one colour, as white, black, &c. are moſt valued; | 


then thoſe ſpotred with red; the white with black ears, 


and a black ſpot at the ſetting on of the tail, are gene- 


rally eſteemed the beſt for compoſing a kennel, and are 


the true talbots, are beſt for the ſtring or line; and the 
 grizzled, whether mixed or unmixed, if their hairs are 
ſhagged, are uſually the beſt runners. There ſhould al- 


Ways be. a couple of theſe in the pack. Fallow-bounds | 


are of good ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water ; 
they keep the chace well, without change; but are not 
ſo ſwift as the White; they love the hart above any other 
chace, having little ſtomach for the hare, &c. whence 
they are not ſo fit for private gentlemen ; bcfide that, they 
are apt to run at tame beaſts, _ 

The dun hounds are of a more general uſe, being fit for 
all chaces. Their ſagacity and fidelity in knowing and 
ſticking to their maſter's voice and horn, and to none 
elſe, are much admired ; they alſo underſtand each other, 
and know which are babblers, which liars, &c. They 
are of different ſizes and qualities in the ſeveral coun- 
tries, &. Mountainous and woodland parts breed a tall 
heavy ſort, called flow-hounds 3 moderate ſoils, where the 


_— 
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champain and covert ſhare pretty equally. 5. | 
ae-fized bound of a nimble. male,” , P"odacea mig. 
The marks of a good and fair hound a 

proportion, rather long than round, uh and of, middle 
back bowed, fillets great, haunches 


fra; 1 b: ; la 
ſtrait, tail big near the reins, and the re e, ham 


the end, the leg big, the ſole dry, and 
For the terms uſed in reſpect of hounds 
_ HuNTING. : 
othing is more eſſential to the havin 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps, 2 TN 
8 which they are to be bred. FOE 
e bitches, in particular, ſhould be ca 
and ſhould be ſuch as are the ſtrongeſt and heb co, 
tioned ; they muſt alſo have large ribs and flanks ag 
The beſt feaſon for the coupling of hounds is in Jann 
February, or March; for then they will litter in a 2 
time of the year, that is, in ſpring; ſo that they wild 
fit to enter in due courſe, without loſs of time, or of © 
ſeaſon 3 for if bitches litter in winter, it is very difficul 
to bring up the whelps, the cold killing them if there ;s 


not great care taken of them. | 
The dogs that line the bitches muſt not be above five 


years old; for if they are older than this, the you 
will be dull and we 6 Care ſhould be takes bog Away 
proper dog ready the firſt time of the bitch's going proud; 
for it is affirmed by many, who ſay they have experience 


for it, that whatever kind of dog lines a bitch the fir 


time, there will be one puppy at leaſt in all her ſucceed. 
ing litters that will have ſome reſemblance of him. 

The firſt litter of puppies that a bitch brings, are never 
eſteemed ſo good as the fecond or third. When a bitch 
has been lined, and grows big with whelps, ſhe is not to 
be ſuffered to hunt among the pack, nor to take any 
other violent exerciſe; for that would endanger her caſt 


ing her helps; ſhe ſhould be kept up, and fed well, 


and a good place ſhould be provided for her to litter in. 
As ſoon as the has littered, thoſe which are intended to 


be kept ſhould be ſelected out, and the reſt immediately 
_ drowned. There is great difficulty in chooſing the belt 
at this early time; but the general opinion gives it for 


thoſe which are the lighteſt, that they will be the ſwiſteſt 
and beſt as they grow up. es | 

Others take all the whelps away; and having determined 
what number they will keep, they ſcttle the choice on 
thoſe which the bitch carries back firſt to the place where 
ſhe littered. But all this ſeems very uncertain. Others 


| ſeleCt that which was pupped laſt. | 
The whelps muſt have good freſh ſtraw to lie in, and in 
muſt be often changed. They are to be kept in a place 
where neither the rain nor ſun-ſhine can be troubleſome 


to them; and once a week it will be proper to anoint 
them all over with a little nut-oil, with ſome ſaffron in- 


fuſed in it. This will prevent the flies from annoying 


them ſo much as they otherwiſe would, and will kill 


worms of all kinds. When they are fifteen days old, it 


is the cuſtom to worm them, and a week after one joint 
of their ſtern ſhould be twiſted off, As ſoon as they can 


| ſee, they ſhould have milk given them to lap; and at 
two months old they muſt be weaned, keeping them 


wholly from the bitch; they muſt at this time be well 
kept, but not too high fed; and it is proper to put ſome 


cumin ſeed into their food, to keep the wind out of their 


bellies. _ | | | 

Many let the whelps of their hounds ſuck three months, 
and then ſend them away to villages to be bred up till 
they are ten months old, cautioning thoſe people who 
have the care of them, not to let them eat carrion, not 


frequent warrens. | 


Rye-bread is a very common food for young hounds, and 


is particularly recommended by many, but wrong!) for 
of the beſt ſcent and condition; thoſe ſpotted with dun 

are leſs prized, as uſually wanting courage and boldneſs. | © 
The black-tanned, or the all liver-coloured, or all white, 


it ſoon paſſes through them, and gives them very little 
nouriſhment. When they are fed conſtantly with this, 
in the time of their growing up, they always become 


narrow-backed; and this is a great fault in this fort 0 


dog; a bioad back being one of the greateſt recom- 
mendations in a hound. Wheat-bread is greatly prefei- 
able on all accounts for the food of the young hound, 
giving him ſtrength and firmneſs. ' 
At ten months old they are to be taken home, and pu ; 
into the company of the others, to live as they do; 
after a few weeks keeping company with the reſt, the) 
are to be coupled, and to go out to hunt. 

For the method of entering young Haun 
TRANCE. - firt 
It ought to be noted, that whatever young hounds - 25g 
entered at, and rewarded with, they will ever à ter 


ds, fee Ex- 


; 9, he 
vet moſt; ſo that if they be intended, e. gr: for . 
hart, they muſt not be entered at the hare. | 
2. The grey-HOUND, or leporarius, or can w_ 115 


graius, might deſerve the firſt place, on account ; 
lwifineſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity, in purſuing his eich 
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\ being the nature of this dog, that he is ſpeedy and | 
4 kof foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong to overcome, 
lent, coming upon his prey unawares. | 
a Caius derives the name of the grey-hound, or gre- 

* from its being the firſt in rank among dogs; and 
wy was formerly ſo eſteemed, appears from the foreſt- 
_ of king Canute, who enacted, that no one under 
ee of a gentleman ſhould preſume to keep a 
en The varieties of this ſpecies are the Italian 
ee which is ſmall and ſmooth, and the Oriental, 
ich is tall and ſlender, with very pendulous ears, and 
a long hairs on the tail, hanging down a great length. 
More was formerly a variety, called the Highland grey- 
und, which is now become very ſcarce, of a very great 
ize, ſtrong, deep-cbeſted, and covered with long and 

hair. 

ths wake and proportions required in a good grey-hound | 
are, that he have a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large, 
neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and 
ſharp teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a 
trait, broad, and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs trait and 
ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, broad ſhoulders, 
round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, and a long tail, | 
frong and full of ſinews. | 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 
the whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner at 
the game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its [wiſtnets, 
till the heavier and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their 
aſſiſtance; whence, beſides what has been already ſaid, 
it is requiſite for a grey-hound to have large fides, and a 
broad midriff, that he may take his breath in and out the 
more eaſily; his belly ſhould alſo be ſmall, which other- 
wiſe would obſtruct the ſwift neſs of his courſe z and his 
hairs thin and ſoft. | oy 1 
The huntſman is to lead theſe hounds on his left hand, if 
he be on foot; and. on the right, if on horſeback. The 
beſt time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve 
months old, though fome begin ſooner, with the males 
at ten, and the females at eight months old, which laſt 
are ſaid to be generally more ſwift than the dogs; they 
ſhould be kept in a ſlip, while abroad, till they ſee their 
courſe; neither ſhould you looſen a young dog till the 
zame has been a conſiderable time on foot, he being apt, 
by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain his limbs, | 
The grey-hound is the beſt uſed in open countries where 
there is little covert; in theſe places there will ſome- 
times be a courſe after a hare of two miles or more, and 
both the dogs and the game in ſight all the while, It is 
generally ſuppoſed, that the grey-hound bitch will beat the 


dog is both longer made, and conſiderably ſtranger than 
the bitch of the ſame kind. In the breeding of theſe 
dogs the bitch is principally to be regarded; for it is 
found by experience, that the beſt dog, with a bad bitch, 


good bitch. The dog and bitch ſhould be as nearly as 
can be of the ſame age; and for the breeding of perſect 
and fine dogs, they ould not be more than four years 
old; an old bitch may be uſed with a young dog, but the 
puppies of a young bitch and an old dog will never be 
good for any thing. Lo 5 


or raſpings of bread, with ſoft bones and griſtles; and 
theſe chippings ought always to be ſoaked in beef or mut- 
ton-broth 3 and when it is nearly cool, ſome milk ſhould 


keep him in good heart and ſpirits; he muſt never have 
any hard bones given him, becauſe they harden his 
mouth, and hurt dis teeth. If the dog grow ſick and 
weakly upon this diet, then take ſheep's heads with the 


and add a large quantity of oat-meal to it. When the 
meat is very tender, and the broth rich, it is good and fit 
or the dog; and giving him ſometimes the one, and 
ſometimes the other, will very ſoon recover him. 
one of theſe dogs is to run for a wager, or on any par- 
ticular occaſion, he may be dieted with the following 
read: take half a peck. of good wheat, and the ſame 
quantity of the fineſt and drieſt oat- meal; grind theſe to- 
ether, and let the meal be ſifted very fine; then add as 
much liquorice and aniſeeds, in powder, as will not give 
it oo diſagreeable a flavour; and knead the whole into 
dough with the whites of eggs. This ſhould be baked 
in \mall loaves conſiderably hard; and when the dog 1s 
0 be fed with it, it is to be ſoaked in beef or other broth. 
© is to be led out to walk half an hour after ſun-riſe 
"Very morning, and half an hour before ſun-ſet every 
dening, and at his coming in fed wich this ſoaked bread. 
1, Proper exerciſe for a grey- bound is the courſing him 
nee times a week, and rewarding him with blood, which 
u animate him in the higheſt degree, and encourage 


1 —_— k. £4 S—_ 


dog in running; but this ſeems to be an error, for the | 


will not get ſo good puppies as an indifferent dog with a | 


The general food of a grey-hound ought to be chippings | 


be added : this given the dog morning and evening will |. 


wool on, waſh them clean, and boil them in a ſuſhcient | 
quantity of water, to make a very rich and ſtrong broth, 
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hint to proſecute his 2 But the hate alſo ſhould 


ever have fair play; ſhe ſhould have the law, as it is 
called, that is, have leave to run twelve ſcore yards be- 
fore the dog is flipped at her, that he may have ſome dif- 
ficulty in the courſe, and not pick up the game too eaſily. 
If hel kill the hare he muſt never be ſuffered to tear her, 
but ſhe muſt be taken from him, his mouth cleaned of 
the wool, and the liver and lights given him by way of 
encouragement. Then he is to be led home, and his 
feet are to be waſhed with butter and beer, and about an 
hour aſter he is to be fed. 

When the dog is to be taken out to courſe, he ſhould 
have nothing in the morning but a toaſt and butter, and 
then he is to be kennelled till taken out to the field. The 
kennelling theſe dogs is of great uſe, always giving them 
ſpirit and nimbleneſs when they are let looſe; and the 


| beſt way of managing a fine grey-hound is never to let 


him ſtir out of the kennel, except at the times of feed- 
ing, walking, or courſing. | | | 

3: The gaze-HOUND, or beagle, is a dog more beholden 
to the ſharpneſs of his ſight, than his noſe or ſmelling 3 


by virtue of which he makes excellent ſport with the 


deer and hare, He is alſo noted as exquiſite in chooſing 
of one that is not lank or lean, but full, fat, and round; 


which, if it happen to return, and be mingled again with 


the refidue of the herd, he will ſoon ſpy out, and leave 
the reſt untouched, never ceaſing, after he has ſeparated 
it from its company, and till he has wearied it to death. 
Theſe dogs were much uſed in the north of England, 
and on champain ground, rather than buſhy and woody 
places, and by horſemen, more than footmen. If at any 
time he happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual 
ſign made by his maſter, he immediately returns, takes 
the right and ready courſe, beginning his chace afreſh, 
with a clear voice, and ſwiſt foot, tollowing the game 


with as much courage as at firſt. 


This ſpecies, which was the aga/#us of Dr. Caius, ſays 
Mr. Pennant, is now loſt, or at leaſt unknown to us; and 
it is very different from the agaſæus of Oppian, which 
is our BEAGLE. | PE 

4. The blood-HOUND, or canis ſagax of Linnæus, differs 
nothing in quality from the Scorti/h flut hound, derived 
from the Saxon lot, the impreſſion which a deer leaves 
of its foot in the mire. and hund, a dog, ſaving that it is 
longer ſhaped, and not always of the ſame colour, but 


| ſometimes red, ſanded, black, white-ſpotted, &c. though 


molt commonly either brown or red. 1 9 0 
Their nature is, that being ſet on by the voice and words 
of their leader, to caſt about for the ſitting of the preſent 
game, and having found it, they will never ceaſe pur- 
luing it with full cry, till it be tired, without changing 
for any other. ers 5 


They ſeldom bark, except in their chace, and are very 


obedient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thoſe 
that are really good, when they have found the hare, 
make ſhew thereot to the huntſman by running more 
| ſpeedily, and with geſture of head, eyes, ears, and tail, 
winding to the form or hare's muſe, never giving over 
proſecution, and running with a gallant noiſe. 
They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs, and 
are very properly denominated ſanguinary or blood-hounds, 
on account of their extraordinary ſcent; for if their 
game be only wounded, ſo that it eſcape the huntſman's 
hands, or if it be killed, and never fo cleanly carried 
away, theſe dogs, by their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcover 
it, and not be wanting, either by nimbleneſs or greedi- 
neſs, to come at it, provided there be any ſtains of blood. 
Nay, though by all the cunning and foreſight imaginable, 
a beaſt be conveyed away without ſpot or blood, yet 
through the rougheſt and moſt crooked ways and mean- 
ders, this dog will find out the deer-ſtealer, and, even 
in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, ſeparate and 
pick him out. 5 | OY 5 
The hd. hound was in great requeſt on the confines of 
England and Scotland, where the borderers were conti- 
nually preying on the herds and flocks of their neigh- 
bours. The true blood-hound, ſays Mr. Pennant, was 
large, ſtrong, muſcular, broad-breaſted, of a ſtern coun- 
tenance, of a deep tan-colour, and generally marked with 
a black ſpot above each eye. | | 
. The terrier or tarrier, only hunts the ſox or badger; 
being thus called, becauſe after the manner of a ferret in 
ſearching for coneys he leaps into the ground, and af- 
frights or attacks the beaſts, either tearing them in pieces, 
or haling them out by force; or, at leaſt, driving them 
out of their harbours to be taken in a net, or other- 
wiſe. | 
The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terr:ers, that 
they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to re- 
lieve the other. 
The time of entering the terrier is when he is near a 
twelvemonth old : if it be not done within that time, be 


3 


known to the Romans before the Punic war 
time they only regulated their days by the tif 
ting of the ſun: | 

They divided the twelve hours of their da 
prime, which commenced at fix o'cloc 
/ixth at twelve, and none at three. The 
night into four watches, each containing three hours 


There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by ch 
aſtronomers, dialiſts, &c. Sometimes, hy [onologers, 
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will hardly be brought to take the earth. This entering 
and fleſhing of them may be performed ſeveral ways 

Firſt, when the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take 
an old terrier, ſet him into the ground, and when he be- 
gins to bay, hold the young one at the hole or mouth of 
the earth, that he may liſten and hear the old one's bay. 
The old fox or badger being taken, fo that nothing re- 
mains within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and 
put in the young in their ſteads, encouraging them by 


Till that 
8 and ſet. 
y into ſour, viz, | 


k, third at nin 
y alſo divided te 


This 


crying, 10 him, to him. If they take any cub within, let 

them do with it what they liſt; not forgetting to give 

the old zerricrs their reward, which is blood and hvers, 

ſried with cheeſe, and ſome of their greaſe; ſhewing 
them alſo heads and {kins to encourage them. 

Hor xD-f/h, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name given to two 
different fiſh of the ſqualus kind, the one called the 
ſmooth, and the other the prickly hound. See GALEUS 
levis, and GALEUS ſpinax. | | 
We find in Willughby, and almoſt all the other writers 
on fiſhes, the name of another ſpecies of h9r1d-fi/b be- 
ſide theſe, called the ſtarry hound, or galeus aſterias, and 
MUSTELUS a/terias; or ftellaris; but this has been found 
by Artedi to be no other than a variety of the ſirſt ſpe- 
cies, or ſmooth hound-fi/h. | 
There is alſo another fiſh of the ſqualus kind, ſometimes 
called by this name, with the addition of the epithet 
rough. This is the morgay, or rough hound-fi/h. It is 


the peſce g2!t9 of the Italians, the catulus minor of 


authors, and the muſtelus /tcllaris tertius, or the third ſpe- 
cies of ſtarry hound-fi/b of Bellonius. Artedi diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the others, and from all the other ſquali, | 
by the name of the ſqualus with a variegated back, and 
with the belly-fins concreted together. Sce SQUALUS 
and CaTULUS. | | 
Hovunvy's tongue, cynoglo/jum, in Botany, a genus of the | 
pentandria monogyma clals. Its characters are theſe: it 
has a funnel-ſhaped flower of one leaf, with a long tube, 
and has five ſhort ſtamina in the chaps of the petal ; at 
the bottom of the tube are ſituated four germina; and | 
the empalement afterwards becomes four capſules, 
incloſing four oval ſeeds. There are eight ſpecies. 
Miller. N + e Ds 
The common hound”s tongue is eaſily known by the whitiſh 
colour, and foftneſs of its leaves, the beautiful purple 
of its flowers, and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
cellent remedy in catarrhs, and will alone often cure a 
gonorrhœa ſimplex. 
virtues principally reſide. Externally it 1s uſed as a vul- 
nerary, and is ſaid to cure even in ſcrophulous caſes. 
See CyYNOG1.08s1 radix. „ i ES 
HounDs, in a „%, are thoſe parts of a maſt head, which 
gradually project on the right and left fide, beyond the 
cylindrical or conical ſurface, which it preferves from 


the partners upwards. The hounds, whole upper parts | 


are alſo called cheeks, are uſed as ſhoulders to ſupport 
the frame of the top, together with the top-maſt and 
rigging of the lower malt. | | 15 
HOUR, ga, Hora, in Chronblogy, an aliquot 
natural day, uſually a 24th, ſometimes a 12th. 
The origin of the word hora, or ùpa, comes, according 
to ſome authors, from a ſirname of the ſun, the father 


part of a 


of hours, whom» the Egyptians call Horus. Others derive | 


it from the Greek diger, ts terminate, diſtinguiſh, &c. 
Others from the word »poy, urine; pretending that Triſ- 
megiſtus was the fir{t that ſettled the diviſion of hours ; 
which he did from obſervation of an animal conſecrated 
to Serapis, named the cynocephalus, which makes water 
twelve times a day, 
intervals. - | | Os 
An hour with us is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal 

to a twenty-fourth part of the natural day, or nycthe- 


meron; or it is the duration of the twenty-fourth part of | 


the earth's diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equa- 
tor anſwer to an hour; though not preciſely, but near 
enough for common uſe. | e 
The hour is divided into ſixty minutes, the minute into 
lixty ſeconds, &c. = | 

The diviſion of the day into hours is very ancient; as is 


_ ſhewn by Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. tom. ii. part ii. claſs | 


vii. cap. 8. though the paſſages he quotes from Scripture 
do not prove it. The moſt ancient hour is that of the 
twelfth part of the day. Herodotus, lib. ii. obſerves, 
that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians, among other 
things, the method of dividing the day into twelve 

arts, | 

he aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. biſhop Beveridge ob- 
ſerves, {till retain this diviſion. They call the hour chag ; 
and to each chag they give a peculiar name, taken from | 
ſome animal: the firſt is called zeth, mouſe; the ſecond 
ehiu, bullock; the third zem, leopard; the fourth mau, 
Hare; the filth chin, the crocodile, &c. 


The diviſion of the day into twenty-four hours was not | 


HouRs, equal, are the twenty-fourth parts of a 


HouRs, aftronomical, are equal hours, reckoned fro 
HouRs, Babyloniſb, are equal hours, reckoned from ſun 


HouRs, European, are equal hours, reckoned from mig. 


HouRs, Few:/h, or planetary, or ancient, are twelfth parts 


other times they will be always either increaſing or de. 
creaſing. | | 
They are called ancient or Few!/h hours, becauſe uſed by 


Hou Rs, Italian, are equal hours, reckoned from ſan-ſet, 


HouRs, uncqual, or temporary, are twelfth parts of the ar- 


It is an ex- 


The root is the part in which its | n the 
| Place, the ſun's declination, and his altitude, are given. 


the day. | 


fig. 80.) draw the primitive circle ZONH ; quarter it; 


to cut the parallel of the ſun's declination in © the place 


rizon, and the other through P and P the poles of the 


and as often in the night, at equal | 


hours 9 minutes nearly, o 5 
the morning, or 51 minutes before four in the afternoon. 
But by ſpherical trigonometry, having three ſides pa 
that is ZP 38928 the complement of the latitude, “ 
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Hours are divided into equal and unequal. 
night preciſely ; that is, the time wherein the 12 2 
grees of the equator mount above the horizon. Ir 
Theſe are alſo called equino#al hours, becauſe 
on the equinodtial; and aftronomi- al, 
altronomers. 

'They are alfo differently denominated, according to.th 
manner of accounting them in different countries. : 


meaſured 
becatiſe uſed by 


. 0 rom noon, 
or mid-day, in a continued ſeries of twenty-four, g 


riſe in a continued ſeries of twenty-four. 


night ; twelve from thence till noon, and from noon till 
midnight twelve more. „ 


of the artificial day and night. 
Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the 
artificial day is equal to the night, it is then only that the 
bours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night: a 


the ancients, and {till among the Jews. They are called 
planetary hours, becauſe the aſtrologers pretend, that: 
new planet comes to predominate every hour ; and that 
the day takes its denomination from that which predomi- 
nates the firſt þour thereof: as Monday from the moon, 
. N 
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in a continued ſeries of twenty-four. 


tificial day and night. 'The-obliquity of the ſphere ren- | 
ders theſe more or leſs unequal at different times; fo 
that they only agree with the equal hours at the times of 
the equinoxcs. os 

To find the hour of the day, when the latitude of the 


Thus, ſuppoſe the latitude is 5 1 32“, the ſun's declina- 
tion 18“ north, and his altitude 40% to find the hour af 


The geometrical ſolution of this problem is performed by 
projecting ſtereographically on the plane of the meridian 
the oblique angled ſpherical triangle, which is made by 
the complement of the latitude, the complement of the 
ſun's altitude, and the ſun's diſtance from the elevated 
pole. Thus, with the chord of 60% {Tab. III. 4/tromm;, 


alſo draw the axis PCP through the poles, and the equi 
noctial CQ; likewiſe the parallel of declination D © 
d equal 189; then draw parallel to the horizon HO, the 
almacanter or parallel of the ſun's altitude A = 40» 


of the ſun at that time. Then through © draw tab 
great circles, one through I and N the poles of the ho- 


equinoctial, as Z © N, and POP; which form the _ 
lique angled ſpherical triangle PZ ©, and the angle | 
ZP ©, meaſured on the line of half tangents, gives the 
hour of the day from twelve, viz. 479 20' equal to 3 
or to 51 minutes after eight in 


50% o“ the complement of the ſun's altitude, an 13 
729 O the ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole ( 8 
is the declination added to 999, when the latitude - 
declination are of a contrary name ; but if of one -_ 
it is the complement of the declination); and the ge 
2 ©, the hour of the day is found by caſe 11-9? 7 
rical trigonometry, as follows. 
Firſt * the ant of the latitude, complement 
the ſun's altitude, and the ſun's diſtance from 4 _ 
vated pole, into one ſum. Secondly, from half t f wy 
ſubtract the complement of the ſun's altitude, 1 5 4 
half ſum, and the remainder; then the cone v3 
arithmetical of the ſines of the complement of o = 
tude, and the ſun's diſtance from the pole, _ af re 
of the ſaid half ſum and remainder, added wt we a 
ſine of half this ſum, doubled, and ſubtracted 1e 
degrees, gives the hour from noon. 
Side 


Hours, Hokx, in the Auclent Mythology, were certain 


* 
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2 P > 125 Wo 5 5 containing fides 

1 20 Co. alt, 509 oof 
Sum is, 168“ 28 
Half is, 80% 147 
Co. elt. 50? of” 


Remainder 3c 14“ 


8. co. r. — 0.021794 
half ſum ſides 80913“ 8. — 9 9936 


remainder 309 147 8.— 9.70019 


fine half ſum E 9961820 
66 209% 
a 669 20 | 

Which doubled gives 132® PECK 


* 


This ſubtracted from 1800 oo leaves 479 20“ equal to 


hours 9“ nearly, the fame as before. hw” . 
zy the ſame operation you may nd the ſun 8 azimut! 
p ©, if inſtead of the complement of the fun's alti- 
wide you ſabtract the fun's diſtance from the pole, noting 
the half ſum and remainder as before. 


tof the ſun's altitude, add the fines of the aſoretaid 
half bum and remainder; then the fine of half the total 
of theſe four, doubled, and taken from 180 degrees, 


ves the ſun's azimuth from the north, in north latitude; 


from the ſouth, in ſouth latitude. ; 1 
1 hour of the night is required, the height ol ſome 
tar muſt be taken. And it is found by adding to, or 
ſubtracting the right aſcenſion of that ſtar from that of 
he ſun. 85 
70 6nd the Your of the day or night by the globe, ſee 


GLOBE. 


wdeſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis; at fitſt 


only three in number, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene ; to 
' which were afterwards added two more, Carpo, and 


'Thallote. - 


Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid 


lots them the employment of harneſſing the horſes of 
the fun ; | | 


Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 


And ſpeaks of them as ſtanding, at equal diſtances, about 
the throne of Sol; _ ; | 


c, Poſtæ ſpatiis equalibus, Horæ. 


embroidered robes, and gliding on with a quick and eaſy 
motion. Ovid. Fait. v. ver. 218. Met. it. ver. 119. 
Seat. The: ii; ver- 470, 0 


Fours, Hor, in the Romiſh Church, are certain prayers 


performed at ſtated times of the day; as matins, veſpers, 


The leſſer hours, are prime, tierce, ſixth, and none. They“ 
are called hozrs, or canenical heurs, as being to be re- 
hearſed at certain 57s pretcribed by the canons of that 


church, in commemoration of the myſteries accompliſhed 
at theſe haurs. Theſe Hou, were anciently alſo called 
eourſe, curſus. 
entitled, De Curſu Gallicano. 


The firit conſtitution enjoining d obſervation of the ca- | 


nonical hours, is of the ninth century, being found 
in a capitular of IIeito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his 


curates, importing, that the prieſts thall never be abſent | 


at the canonical hors, either by day or night. 


the ſpace of three days ſuccellively, and without inter— 


mſhon, before the holy ſacrament, to obtain the aſſiſt- 


ance of heaven on ſome important occaſion. 


lu theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 
expoſed forty Y, viz. thirieen or fourteen heurs each 


day, 
How k-circles, or 


HoRARNY circles, in 4/ironomy, &c. are 
great circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and 
coiling the equinoctial at right angles; the ſame as e- 
ridians. . e Ht . g 

They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every ſiſteenth 
degree of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes 


LO BE. | 


" lupplied by the meridian bour-circle and index. SCC | 


The planes of the howr-circles are perpendicular to the 
Rane of the equinoCtial, which they divide into twenty- 
tour equal parts. NS | 

-%, a popular kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 


dug to meaſure the flux of time, by the de'cent or 


Wing of fa 
the belt hows 
tpr-thells we 
tified, 


nd out of one glaſs veſſel into an»ther. 
glaſſes are thoſe, which inſtead of ſand have 
ll dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 


7 N } * „ | v 
Wales are much uſed at ſea ſor reckoning, &c. 

41 * 4 . ; 
0 is alſo a ſort of huur-glaſſes, which depend on the 
18 Water, or ſome other liquid, more properly called 
2VK-unes, 
terleck 


* 


ons of the plane of the Dial, with the ſeveral 


lunes A N c 
. the Heuer, of the ſphete, and thercioe 
be al right lines. . | 


. M. N76. 


ſum of the 4 — 10.923641 


And the rule 
will ſtand thus: to the complement arithmetical of the | 
snes of the complement of the latitude, and comple- 


8. co. ar, -o 208165 foyer 


q 


* 


The poets repreſent them as drefied in fine coloured or | 


F. Mabiilon has a diſſertation on them, | 


Nous, prayers of jorty, are public prayers continued for 


on a Hial, are lines which ariſe from the in- 


— 


H O U 


-ſcale, a divided line on the edge of Collins's quad- 
rant, being only of tangents of forty-five degrees each, 
ſet together in the middle. Its uſe, together with the 
lines of latitude, is to draw the hovr-lines of dials that 
have centers, by means of an equilateral triangle, drawn 
on the dial-planes. Sce DiALLIxG ines, and SCALE. 


HOURIS, in Modern Hftory, is a name given by the Ma- 


HOMETANS to thoſe females that are deſigned for the 
farthful in paradiſe. Theſe are not the ſame with whom 
they have lived on earth, but formed for this purpoſe, 
with ſingular beauty and undecaying charms. 


THOUSAGE, a fee which a carrier, or other perſon, pays 


for laying up goods in a houſe. 


HOUSE, habitatiox z, a place built with conveniencies to 
hve in; or a building wherein to ſhelter a man's perſon 


and goods from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
the injuries of ill diſpoſed perſons. 85 
We ſay a brick houſe, a ſtone houſe, a houſe of two 
of three ſtories, a manor houſe, a farm houſe, & c. 
Ancient Rome conſiſted of forty-eight thouſand houſes, 
ail inſulated or detached from one another. | 


ſtories, 


For the number of houſes, and of inhabitants to a houſe 


in England, &c. fee the article ExepEcTaTION F life. 
A pleaſure Honſe, or country houſe, is that built for a per- 
fon to enjoy and divert himſelf occaſionally in. This is 
the villa of the ancient Romans; and what in Spain and 
Portugal they call qu 7/4 in Provence, caſſine; in ſome 
other parts of France, cleſerie; in Italy, n. 

The word vigng is itſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to de- 
note the country-ſeats of the noble Romans; as the vn 
Farneſe, vigna Borgheſe, &c. 

The citizens of Paris have alſo their maſons de bonuteilles, 
bottle-houſes, to retire to, and entertain their friends; 


which in Latin might be called mice; the emperor Do- 


mitian having a hov/e built for the like purpoſe, men- 
tioned under this name by Martial, lib. it. ep. 59. 

It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the fite or ſitu- 
ation of a country houſe, or ſeat, that it have wood and 
water near it. If it cannot conveniently be built among 
trees, yet there are few places where trees may not be 
ſpeedily raiſed about it. 

It is far better to have a hoſe defended by trees than 
hills; for trees yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and 
healthy Alx and ſhade, during the heat of the ſummer, 
and very much break the cold winds and tempeſts, from 
every point in the winter. The hills, according as they 


are ſituated, defend only from ſome certain winds z and 


if they are on the north- ide of the hozfe, as they defend 
from the cold air in the winter, fo they alſo deprive you 
of the cool refrething breezes, which are commonly 
blown from thence in the ſummer. And if the hills are 
ſituate on the ſouth-lide, they then prove alſo very in- 
convenient. | 1 


A houſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this precludes 


the convenience of cellars. If you cannot avoid building 
on low grounds, ſct the firſt floor above the ground the 
higher, to ſupply what you want to fink in your cellar in 


the ground; for in fuch low and moiſt grounds, it con- 
duces much to the drineſs and healthinefs of the air to 


have cellars under the hou/e, ſo that the floors be good 
and cieled underneath. Houſes built too high, in places 
obvious to the winds, and not well defended by hills or 
trees, require more materials to build them, and more 
alſo of reparations ta maintain them; and they are not 


to commodious to the inhabitants as the lower-built 
Houses, which may be built at a much eaſter rate, and alfa 


as complete and beautiful as the other. 


In buildings or es not above two ſtories with the 


ground-room, and not exceeding twenty feet to the rai- 
ion-place, and upon a good foundation, the length of 
two bricks, or eighteen inches for the heading courſe, 
will be ſuihctent for the ground-work of any common 


ſtructure, and fix or feven courſes above the earth to a 
Water-table, where the thickneſs of the walls is abated, 
or taken in, on either ſide the thickneſs of a brick, 


namely, two inches and a quarter. 


For large and high houſes, or buildings, of three, ſour, 
or five {tories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices 


ought to be from the foundation to the firſt water-table 
three heading courſes of brick, or twenty-cight inches 
at leaſt; and at every ſtory a water-table, or taking in on 
the inſide for the ſummers, girders, and joints, to reit 
upon, laid into the middle, or one quarter of the wall 
at leaſt, for the better bond. Bur eas for the innermoſt 
or partition wall, a half brick will be ſulliciently thick; 
and for the upper ftortes, nine inches, or a brick length, 
will ſuſhce. | 

The parts, proportions, &. of the houſes in London, 
are regulated by ttatute. dee BUILDING, and article 
FiRE=-cecks. | 

Every man has a right to air and light in his own / ex/c ; 
and therefore it any thing of an. infectious ſmell be ſaid 
near the houfe of another, or his lights be ſtopped up and 
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darkened by buildings, &c. they are nuiſances puniſhable 
by our laws; but no action lies for merely obſtructing 
the opening of a proſpect. If a man's houſe be attacked 
with intent to kill, and the owner or his ſervants kill the 
thieves in defending him and his houſe, this is not fe- 


lony, and incurs no forfeiture. One man may compel |. 


another to repair his hou/e in ſeveral caſes, by the writ 
de domo reparanda. The doors of a houſe — not be 
broken open on arreſts, except in caſes of treaſon or fe- 
lony, &c. The riotouſly pulling down of a _ is fe- 
lony excluded clergy. Stealing lead, or iron bars, or 
rails fixed to hon/es, & c. is felony puniſhable by tranſ- 
portation, by 4 Geo. cap. 32. The hundred is liable to 
damages by the burning of houſes. 9 Geo. cap. 32. See 
ARSON, BURGLARY, &c. 
Housk, hot. See Hor and STOVE. 
HousE, green. See GREEN. 
HousE, ice. See Ick. | 
HovsE, ſummer, a little edifice erected at the corner of a 
garden, and contrived ſo as to let air in on all ſides; or 
to exclude it, as you find proper. | 


Housk, town, or Hall, is a place where the officers and | 


magiſtrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the 
due adminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HaLL 
and GUILD. | - | EET 
Hos, work. See WoRK-houſe and BRIDEWELL. See 
alſo the article RAS HHU VVS. 8555 | 
Hos of correction. Jultices of the peace in their quar- 
ter-ſeſhons are to make orders for erecting houſes of cor- 
rectian, and for the maintenance and government of the 
ſame, and for the puniſhment of offenders committed 
thither. 39 Eliz. cap. 4. 17 Geo. II. cap. 5. In every 
county of England there ſhall be a houſe of corre Hon, 
built at the charge of the county, with alt conveniencies 
for the ſetting of people to work, or every juſtice ſhall 
forfeit 5/. And the juſtices in ſeſſions are to appoint 
governors or maſters of ſuch houſes of correction, and 
their ſalaries, & which are to be paid quarterly out of 
the county ſtock. "Theſe governors are to ſet the perſons 
ſent on work, and moderately to correct them, by whip- 
ping, &c. and to yield a true account every quarter-ſeſ- 
ions of perſons committed to their cuſtodies; and if 
they ſuffer any to eſcape, the juſtices may fine them. 7 
Jac. I. cap. 4. 12 Geo. II. cap. 29. 


The houſe of correftion is for the puniſhing of idle and | | 


diſorderly perſons, parents of baſtard children, beggars, 
ſervants running away, treſpaſſers, rogues, vagabonds, &c. 


Poor perſons refuſing to work, are there to be whipped, | 


and ſet to work and labour; and any perſon who lives 
extravagantly, having no viſible way to ſupport himſelf, 
may be ſent to the houſe of correction, and ſet to work 
there, and may be kept there, until he gives the juſtice 
ſatisfaction in reſpect to his living, but not to be whip- 
ped. A perſon ought to be convicted of vagrancy, &c. 
before he is ordered to be whipped. | | 
Br1DEWELL is a priſon for correction in London, and 
offenders may be ſent thither. „ 
HousE is alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery, 
Regular prieſts give the name hou/es to the places they re- 
fide in, and not that of convents or monaſteries, which 
properly belong to ſimple friers. Thus we ſay, the Je- 
ſuits houſe, and the Barnabites or Theatins houſe. 
The Jeltuits have both profeſſed houſes, and colleges for 
_ novices, which they call houſes of probation. | 


They have alſo houſes of retreat tor ſpiritual exerciſes, | 


where they receive ſecular perſons and eccleſiaſtics, diſ- 
paoſed to praQtiſe the ſame with them for eight or ten days. 
_ Hovuss® is alſo uſed for one of the eſtates of the kingdom 

aſſembled in parliament. | 

Thus we ſay, the houſe of lords, the houſe of commons, 

 &c. See COMMONS, PARLIAMENT, and PEERS. 

Hoss is alſo uſed for a noble family; or a race of illuſ- 


trious perſons iſſued from the ſame ſtock. See GE- 


NEALOGY. FEY: 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the houſe or family of the Stuarts, 


the houſe of Bourbon, the houſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, 


of Lorrain, of Savoy, &c. 
House, in Aftrology, a DODECATEMORY, or twelfth part 
of the heavens. - | | 
The diviſion of the heavens into houfes is founded on this, 


that the ſtars and planets, when found herein, are ſup- 


poſed to have certain influences, either good or evil, 


upon ſublunary bodies ; and to each heu/e is aſſigned its | 


particular virtue or influence; upon the conſideration 
whereof they draw HOROSCOPES, 


This diviſion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
pofitien, which cut each other in the common interſection 
of the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of do- | 
mifying, which is that of Regiomontanus ; for the an- 


cients had three other ways. 


HOU 

The horizon and meridian are two circles of 

houſes, which divide the heavens into four 

each whereof comprehends three houſes, 

above the horizon, and as many below it 

and fix weſtern houſes, 

The ſcheme or figure of the heavens conßiſts of 

triangles, which are likewiſe called houſes; whe, OO 
laid down the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, compriſed w. rhe 

the reſpective ſpaces of the circles of ſition _ 

Each planet has two certain houſes, wherein the . 

exerts itſelf with peculiar vigour. Leo is the ſ Ab 
| w_ Cancer that of the moon; Capricorn is 

Ce 

Some call the houſes, dodecatemoriesz but that name; 

more immediately appropriated to the twelve ſi wa 

viſions of the zouiac. See DopECATRMOR V. 

The aſtrological houſes have their particular names: 

cording to their qualities. The firſt is the houſe of lik 
being the aſcendant, and containing five degrees bl 


the celſt 
equal part; 
There A 
5 and fix eaſtern 


Saturn's, 


of riches; the third, the houſe of brothers; the fourth in 
the loweſt part of heaven, the houſe of relations, and the 


ſixth, the houſe of health ; the ſeventh, the houſe of mar. 
riage, and the angle of the welt ; the eighth, the Ju; 
the tenth, the houſe of offices; the eleventh, the 
friends; and the Lak Bape houſe 0 8 . 
It is popular ly, and as it were poetically, ſaid, that the 
ſun had twelve houſes, by which are meant the twelye 
ſigns, though in reality it has only one ſign, viz. Leo: 
beſides, the diviſion of hoxſes is accommodated to the 
equator, and not the zodiac. ö | 
They oegin numbering the houſes with the aſcendant, and 
paſs them to the imum coli; ſo that the vertical point 
makes the beginning of the renth. | 
HovusEs, differences of, in Heraldry. See DiFFgRences, 
| HousSE-bote, Eftovers, in Law; or an allowance of timber 
out of the lord's wood, for the repair and upholding a 
houfe, or tenement. | D 

Some make houſe-bote two-fold, viz. Eftoverium edificand; 
& ardendi. See ESTOVERS. V 
Hovuse-breaking, or Hov8E-rebbing, the robbing or plun- 
dering a man in ſome part of his houſe, or his booth or 
ſtall, in a fair or market; the owner, or his wife, chil- 
dren, or ſervants, being within the ſame. 

This was made felony b ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. 
VI. but it is ſince alſo made felony, though none be 
| within the hoxje, 26 Eliz. See BURGLARY and La- 
CENY. OR N | 
HovusE-burning. See ARSON. 

HovusE-painter. See PAIN TER. 
HousE-tax. See WIN DoW. 5 
HovsE-wife's cloth, is a middle ſort of linen cloth between 
fine and coarſe, fit for family uſes. _ | 

| HOUSED-in, in Ship-Building. The ſeamen ſay of a ſhip, 
Which, after the breadth of her bearing is brought in too 


pinched in too much. 


a ſhip, when they are ſecured at fea by their tackles apd 
breechings. SR e 
HOUSE -E, in the Manege. See HousING. _ 
HOUSELEEK, Senpervivum, in Botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria dodecagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 


acute ſegments; it has ten oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed 
petals, and twelve or more narrow awl-ſhaped ſtamin, 


placed circularly, fitting upon ſo many ſtyles, wh 
ſpread out, and — „ by acute ſtigmas ; the oy 
mina afterward become ſo many ſhort, compreſſed -w 
|  ſules, pointed on the outſide, and open on the inſide, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are ſeven ſpecies. NEE 
The common large houſeleek is ſeen in every part o — 
land, growing on the tops of houſes and walls, eh g 
eaſily planted by off-ſets, which they put out in 1 
{ If theſe are planted in mud or ſtrong earth, on 2 = 
ing or old wall, they will thrive without farther c 
Miller.. | N 
Houſeleck is cooling and reſtringent; and thoug 


not of- 


for heat and ſharpneſs of urine. Prevotius, in 240 1 
dicinze Pauperum, commends an equal quantity) peas 
three ounces of the juice of this, and ee - 
lata, boiled to the conſumption of a thir Pe nes 
given in drink as a certain medicine to ſtop 2 A burn 
and bloody flux. Outwardly it is uſeful ago 

and ſcalds, St. Anthony's fire, and the thing'es: 
See QEDUM. 


_ Thete circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, | HoUSELEEK, Her. b 
of thirty degrees each, without any regard to the zodiac. HousEhEEK, /mall annual. See TILL £4 


Hobs 


bl , 
un's houſe, | 


gns or di. 


the horizon, the reſt beneath it; the ſecond is the 5% 
angle of the earth; the fifth, the houſe of children; the | 


of death, and upper gate ; the ninth, the houſe of piety; | 


narrow to her upper-works, that ſhe is houſed-in, or | 


HovuseD is alſo applied to the ſituation of the great guns of 


the flower has a concave empalement, cut into mau 


_ terminated by roundiſh ſummits z it has twelve gem 


2. 


- for the ſake of ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, 


chium, divided into four ſegments, and remaining after 


How 


Hovs8LEEK, water, of Egypt. See P1STI4: | 
HOUSHOLD, the family or domeſtics of a prince, or 
rivate perſon. | 44 
kde civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly 
to the lord ſteward of the hou/hold, who has an annual 
ſalary of 1460/. He has authority over all officers and 
ſervants of the king's houſe, except thoſe of the chapel, 
chamber, and ſtable, who are under the juriſdiction of 
the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, and dean of 
the chapel. | 
Under the lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the hou/hold, 
whoſe place is 1200/. a year; comptroller, with the ſame 
falary; cofferer, with 500/. a year; deputy cofferer, maſ- 
ter of the Hold, clerks of the green cloth, clerks 
comptiollers, &c. 


The troops of the hou/hold are the horſe-GuaRnDs, horſe- | 


GRENADIERS, and foot-GUARDS. The hou/hold troops 
of France are called the GENDARMERIE. 

HousHOLD days are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
the king, after divine ſervice, offers a BESAaNT of gold 
to God on the altar. | 
The hou/hold days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, 
and All-Saints. . 


The hou/hold days are a part of the twelve collar and of- 


fering days. | 
HOUSING, or HousEE, a cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
horſe, in order to fave it from the weather, dirt, &c. 
The word is formed of the French houſe, which ſignifies 


the ſame thing; though it anciently denoted a kind of 


hood, worn by country people. | 

The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered kou/ngs. 
Housi, boot, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder 

part of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either 


or to ſave the cloaths of the rider from being daubed and 

{oiled by the ſweat of the horſe. 2 | 
Hou'siNG, //oe, is a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, 

oftentimes put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, 


and hang down to the lower part of the belly, to ſave | 


the ſtockings of thoſe who ride without boots. = 
HovsiNG, among Bricklayers, a term uſed for a brick which 


is warped, or is caſt crooked or hollow in burning; in | 


ſuch a caſe, they ſay it is hou/ing. 


HovsiNG, or HousE-LINE, in Sea- Language, denotes a | 


| ſmall line formed of three fine ſtrands or twiſts of hemp, 
ſmaller than rope-yarn. It is chiefly uſed to ſeize blocks 


into their ſtrops, to bind the corners of the ſails, or to | 


faſten the bottom of a fail to its BoL T-rope, &c. 


HOUSTONIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the | 
name of a plant called paronychie affinis by Moriſon and | 


ſome others. This makes alſo a diſtinct genus of plants 
of the tetrandria monogynia claſs ; the characters of which 
are, that the calyx is an extremely ſmall erect perian- 


the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of one petal, in 
the ſhape of a funnel, with a long cylindric tube, and 
an open mouth divided into four ſegments, which are 
roundiſh at their ends; the ſtamina are four extremely 
ſmall filaments, ſituated in the neck of the flower; the 
antherz are ſimple; the germen of the piſtillum is 
_ Toundith and flatted ; the ſtyle is ſingle, and ſhorter than 
the ſtamina; and the ſtigma bifid and acute; the fruit 
1 a roundiſh double capſule, containing two cells, with 
two valves; the ſeeds are ſingle, and the valves placed 
2 to the partition of the cells. There are two 
ecies. 3 1 8555 
HOWITZES, in Artillery, are a kind of mortars, of Ger- 
man invention, which are mounted upon carriages like 
travelling gun-carriages, and have their trunnions placed 
nearly in the middle. The conſtruction of howitzes is as | 
Various as that of mortars, excepting the chambers, 
Which are all cylindric. They are diſtinguiſhed by the 
diameter of the bore z e. g. a ten inch how?tz is that, 


the diameter of which is ten inches. Howitzes are ca- 


Pable of doing great execution, by firing ſhells and grapes | 
* lots, in a ſiege where the diſtance is ſmall, and in, 
no field, if they were placed in the flanks, or between 

e battalions. They are alſo more eaſily carried from 
one place to another than mortars. For the dimenſions 
- different howitzes, and remarks on their conſtruction, 

e reader may conſult Muller's Treatiſe of Artillery, | 

PR ll. p. 116, &c. See Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 11. in 

8 AE repreſents the firſt reinforce, EF the ſecond, 
4. chaſe, GH the muzzle, I the button, KK the 
TGT The other parts are the ſame as thoſe of the 

Bow ON and MOR TARS. | 
bull R, or Hook Ex, a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch; 
14 omething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like | 

Howkers carr 


2 {mall numb 
Ve common] 


y frem fifty to two hundred ton; and with 
er of hands will go to the Eaſt ludies. They 
y navigated with two malts, viz. a main- 


-_ well, and lie near the wind, and live almoſt in any 

ea. 5 

HOWLE, in Ship- Building. When the foot-hooks of a 
ſhip are ſcarfed into the ground-timbers, and bolted, and 
then the plank laid on them up to the orlop, the carpen- 
ters ſay, they begin to make the ſhip how!e. 

HOY, a ſmall veſſel or bark, uſually rigged like a ſloop, 
and employed for carrying paſſengers and luggage from 


Holland the hoy has two maſts; in England it has but 


one, when the main-fail is ſometimes extended by a 
boom, and ſometimes without it. 


to the aCaCia-tree. They make great uſe of this tree in 
arts and medicine. They have a way of ſtriking a fine 


ſeeds in ſeveral diſeaſes, in ſome of which, as in the dy- 
ſentery and hemorrhages, they are of great ſervice But, 
beſide theſe, they make an odd medicine of them, which 
they take with great readineſs for purpoſes it can never 
anſwer. They pick out the ſeeds carefully from the 
pods, as ſoon as ripe; they put theſe into a flat veſſel, 


come; after this, one of theſe ſeeds is io be {ſwallowed 
every day before the firſt meal; and, by continuing this 
a proper time, they ſay the eye-ſight, if loſt, is reſtored, 


tumes de PAſie, p. 240. | 
See EXPEDITATION. 

HUBARI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a bird very 
often mentioned by the Arabian authors. It is deſcribed 


ſhort wings in proportion to its bulk, fo that it cannot fly 


hunters. It is ſaid to be common about Damaſcus. By 
this place of its frequenting, and by the defcription, it 
appears to be the BUSTARD 3 that bird being very plen- 


ſwift dogs on the ſandy plains thereabout. 7 
HUCK, in [chthyography, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the German river trout. It much reſembles the common 


innumerable black ſpots; the fides are red, and have 


on them ; the under-jaw has alfo ſome ſpots, but there 
are none on any other part of the head; the fins are red, 


on the middle of its palate; it alſo grows to a much 


which are ſo plentiful on that fiſh. 

HUCKAB ACK, in Commerce, is a kind of linen, on which 
the figures are raiſed. . 5 | 
HUCKLE-bone, the hip-bone. See Cox x ofa. 
HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by 
retail. | 2 = 

HUDSON'S BAY Company. See COMPANY. 
HuDs0N's Bay porcupine. See PORCUPINE. | 
HUDSONIA, in Botany, a genus of the. dodecandria mo- 


nogynia claſs. Its characters are, that it has no corolla, 
a hve 


ve-leaved tubulous calyx, fifteen ſtamina, and a ſingle- 
celled three-valved capſule, containing three ſeeds. 
HUE-AND-CRY, derived from the French huer and crier, 


- purſuit of one who has committed felony, &c. on the 
bighway. | „ ä | > 


If a party robbed, or any in the company of one mur- 


and require him to raiſe hue-and-cry, or to purſue the of- 


for aid from the pariſh to ſeek the felon; and if he is 


ing, till he be apprehended, or at leaſt purſued to the 
. | 


not unlike this; which they called clamor de haro. See 
_ CramoR. 


cient records it is called hute/ium & clamour, which pro- 
| perty deal a purſuit by horn and by voice. 3 

his proceſs of purſuing is mentioned by ſtatute Weſtm. 
1. 3 Edw. I. cap. g & 4 Edw. I. de officio coronatoris. 
But the principal ſtatute relative to this matter is-that of 
Wincheſter, 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. & 4 which direQs that 
from thenceforth every county ſhall be ſo well kept, that 
immediately upon robberies and felonies committed, 
freſh ſuit ſhall be made from town to town, and from 
county to county; and that hue- and. cry ſhall be raiſed 
upon the felons, and they who keep the town ſhall follow 


6 | 


maſt and a mizen-maſt. They tack ſoon and ſhort, will 
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one place io another, particularly on the ſea-coaſt. In 


HOY ACHU, in Botany, the name given by the Chineſe 


yellow upon paper with its flowers; and they give the 


and cover them with ox's gall ; this is to be ſet for a hun- 
dred days to dry, in a place where the ſun does not 


and their grey hairs become black. Obſery. ſur les Co- 
HOZING of dogs, the cutting out the balls of their feet. 


to be a bird ſomewhat larger than a gooſe, having very 


well, and therefore affording great ſport to the Syrian 
tifully found about Damaſcus, and being hunted with 
river trout in ſhape, but is covered all over the back with 


alſo ſome black ſpots, though they are not very numerous, 


and it differs from the common trout in having no teeth 


larger ſize than our trout, and has none of the red ſpots 


which both ſignify to Hout, or cry aloud, denotes the 


dered or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, 
fender, deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, 
which way he is gone, the conſtable is forthwith to call 
not found there, he is to give the next conſtable warn- 


The Normans had a purſuit with a ery after offenders, 


Hue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. In an- 


with 
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with hac-and-cry, with all the town and towns near; and | 


ſo hue-and-cry {hall be made ſrom town to town, until | 


they be taken and delivered to the ſheriff, And that] 
ſuch hue-and-cry may more effectually be made, the hun- 
dred is bound by the ſame ſtatute, cap. 3. to anſwer for 
all robberies therein committed, unleſs they take the 


felon, which is the foundation of an action againſt the 


hundred, in caſe of any loſs by robbery. By ſtat. 27] by its having no beard; and its lower pair o 


Eliz. cap. 13. no huc-and-cry is ſufſficient, unleſs made 
with both horſemen and ſootmen. And by ſtat 8 Geo. 
II. cap. 16. the conſtable or like ofticer refuſing or ne- 
glecting to make hue-and-cry, forfeits 51. and the whole 
vill or diſtrict is ſtill in ſtrictneſs liable to be amerced, 


according to the law of Alfred, if any felony be com- 


mitted therein, and the felon eſcape. - Hue- aud. cy may 


be raiſed either by precept of a jultice of the peace, or | 
by a peace-officer, or by any private man that knows of | 


a felony. But if a man maliciouſly or wantonly raiſes a 
huc-and-cry, without cauſe, he ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed 
as a diſturber of the public peace. Blackſt. Comm. vol. 
iv. p. 290, &c. See HIGHWAYMEN. 


In ſupplement to this ancient eſtabliſhment, Sir John 
Fielding's plan was inſtituted for the diſcovery of of- 


fenders, after they have eſcaped the freſh. purſuit upon 


 hue-and-cry, by ſending immediate notice to a certain 


H 
H 


the ſtyles are five in number, and are very ſlender; the g 
ſtigmata are capitated; the fruit is a globoſe berry, af- 


known office in London, from whence are iſſued weekly 
accounts to every part of the kingdom, deſcribing the 
offence and the offenders with as much accuracy as the 
caſe will admit. By theſe means many notorious of- 
fenders have been apprehended, and much ſtolen pro- 
perty hath been recovered. EPS | 
UERS. See Bal KERS and Pilchard FISHERY. 

UG, or Corni/h HuG, a term uſed in wreſtling, when 
one has an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds him faſt 
there. | | | 


HUGONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 


the monadelþhia decandria claſs, the characters of which 
are theſe: the perianthium is ſmall, narrow, acute, 
and divided into five ſegments; the flower is compoſed 
of five large, round, and expanded petals; the ſtamina 


are ten ſubulated filaments, ſhorter than the flower; the | 


antheræ are ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil is roundith 


fixed upon the cup; the ſeed is ſingle, ſtriated, and 
hard. 5 | 3 | 


_ HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 
to the reformed or proteſtant Calviniſts of France. 


The name had its firſt riſe in 1560; but authors are not 


agreed as to the origin and occaſion thereof: but one of | 


the two following ſcems to be the leaſt forced deriva- 


tion. LY | 1 
One of the gates of the city of Tours is called the gate 


Fourgon, by corruption from feu Hugon, i. e. the late 


Hugon. This Hugon was once count of Tours, accord- 


ing to Eginhardus, in his Life of Charles the Great, and 


this tradition the judicious Thuanus bas not ſcrupled to | 
mention in his hiſtory. Davila and other hiſtorians pre- | 


to ſome other hiſtorians. He was it ſeems a very wicked 
man, who by his fierce and cruel temper made himſelf 


dreadful ; ſo that after his death he was ſuppoſed to walk | 


about in the night time, beating all thoſe he met with: 


tend, that the nickname of Huguenots was firſt given to 
the French proteſtants, becauſe they uſed to meet in the 
night time in ſubterraneous vaults near this gate of Hu- 
gon; and what ſeems to countenance this opinion is, that 
they were firſt called by the name of Hugucnots at this 


city of Tours. . N 
Others aſſign a more illuſtrious origin to that name; and 


ſay that the leaguers gave it to the reformed, becauſe 


they were for keeping the crown upon the head of the 


Others again derive it from a French and faulty pronun- 


preſent line deſcended from Hugh Capet ; whereas they 
were for giving it to the houſe of Guile, as deſcended 
from Charles the Great. | oe > 


_ ciation of the German word eidgnoſſen, ſignifying con/e- 


derates, and originally applied to that valiant part of the 
city of Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the 
Swiſs cantons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt 


the tyrannical attempts of Charles III. duke of Savoy. 


Theſe confederates were called Eignots, whence Hugue- 
nots. 3 

The perſecution which they underwent has ſcarce its pa- 
rallel in the hiſtory of religion: though they obtained a 
peace from Henry III. in 1576, it was only of ſhort 
continuance ; and their ſufferings, mitigated by the fa- 
mous edict of N4anTEs, granted to them in 1598 by 
Henry IV. were again renewed, after the revocation of 
this edit, by Lewis XIV. in 1685. 


 HUISSIER, a French name for an uſher, ſerjeant, or 


beadle. 


 HUITINGO pollachius, in Ichthyology, the fiſh we com- 


monly call in Engliſh the whiting-pollack. It is a fiſh 


HUM. 


very like the common whiting in ſhape, but wa. 
and 18 ſomething broader, wg, leſs thick. led larges, 
in the northern ſeas, and is a good fiſh for the table... 
food is other ſmaller fiſh, and particularly the 15 ls 
dytæ or ſand-eels, numbers of which are uſuall Fa 
in its ſtomach. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 5 LO 
head, being ſmaller, and its body broader and ins: 
6.0 ; 
ſmaller than in that fiſh. as is much 
HU JUs, or Hujvsce Dirt, in Mythology, 
given by the Romans to Yor TUNE. 
at Rome, erected by Q. Catulus, 
HULKS are farge veſſels, having their gun-decks from 
hundred and thirteen to a hundred and fifty feet Srl 
and from thirty-one to forty feet broad, and fitted with 
an apparatus, in order to fix or take out the maſts of hi; 
majeſty's ſhips, as occaſion requires. They will cart 
from four hundred to a thouſand tons. ! 
- Anciently, the word hut ſeems to have ſigniſied a mal 


veſſel. | 


{ a ſurnam 
She had a temple 


unfit for farther ſervice. It is probably derived from the 
og, or veſſels of burthen of the ancient Grecians, 
HULL of a /bip is her main body, without any maſts, 
1 ſails, or rigging. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. It. A 
t R. | 


either in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all 
her fails, but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that 
| nothing but her maſts, yards, and rigging, are abroad, 
and her helm tied down to the lee-hde of the ſhip. In 
this ſtate ſhe will lie eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good 
failer, and make her way one point before the beam. 
Ts Vrite a Hu. is to lie cloſely or obſcurely in the ſea 
in a ſtorm, or to tarry for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail, 
with the helm laſhed a-lce. | 
To HuLL a /hip, is to fire cannon-balls into her 7, with- 
in the point-blank range. 1 
HULLOCE V @ fail, at Sera, is when, in a orcat ſtorm, 
ſome ſmall part of a ſyil is cut and left looſe. It is chiefy 
uſed in the mizzen-ſail, to kecp the ſhip's head to the 
ſea ; then all the reſt of the ſail is made up, except a 
little at the mizzen-yard-arm. Alſo, when a ſhip will 
not weather coyle, to lay her head the other way, they 
| looſe a hullcck of her fore-ſails; and then changing the 
helm to the weather fide, ſhe is made to fall off, aud to 
lay her head where her ſtern lay. | 
HUMAN, ſomething that relates to man, or the NATURE 


of man. | | | | | 
The human body is the ſubject of medicine. See Hunan 
Bopy. | | 


themſelves with hyman affairs. See EPICUREANS. 
Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human. Sec FAITH. 
HUMANTTY, the nature of MAN, or that which deno- 
minates him haman. = | 1 | 
Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of h»mani!y to 
be attributed to the Deity; nor the attributes of thc 
Deity to humanity. See NES TORIANS. yy 
HUMANITIES is uſed, plurally, for the human'ores lilerc, 
i. e. the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poctry, and the ancient poets, orators, 
and hiſtorians. 53 : | 
HUMATION, Humatio. The moſt ancient way of di- 
poſing of the dead was by Humation, or interment. Pitiſc. 
| w . OED EN 5 
HUMBLE.- Bee, in the Hi/tery of In ſcils. See BOMBYLIUS: 
| Hu MBLE-bec, baſtard. See Faux bourdim.. 
| HU MBL E-bee flies, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a clats 
of flies of different ſizes, but all agreeing in the great iC- 
ſemblance they bear to the humble-becs, of the ſmaller 550 
middle- .ized ſpecies. "Theſe might, at firſt fight, very nes 


| will ſhew them not to be ſuch, as they have not the * 
of the humble-bee, and have only two wings. ee 
cies of the humble. ber fly are many of them of abſolute!) 
| different genera one from another, ſome of them ban 
trunks, and others having a diſtinguiſhable mouth. dee 
J | 5 
If the figure of theſe flies, in their winged ſt 7 
our curioſity and attention, their prior ſtate, that 0 _ 
fly-worm, of moſt of them ought ſurely much ou - 
do ſo. The place nature has aſſigned the worms 0 an 
flies ſor their habitation, is indeed a moſt range = 
there is no other place for them to live in under this _ 
to begin their deſtined growth, and be fitted ao 15 
— — ra but in the inteſtines of horſes, ng” 
the thick and firm ſkin of oxen. In the latter 2 5 od 
| worm hatched ſrom the egg ot. its parent fly, oo Cure 
there, makes the rumor in the places which New 1 
niſhes it with food and habitation, and in the e 
which it has a place to breathe. Sec Konze all 
It is not an invariable law of nature, however e 
1 5 | 


| 


HULK is alſo a name beſtowed on any old veſſel hid by, as 


To HL I., or ie a HL I, is underſtood of a ſip, when, 


1] Epicurus and his followers deny that the gods concern 


turally paſs for real humblc-bees ; but a cloſer examination | 


ate, attrads 


TUMECTATION, formed of humor, moifure, morſtening, 


_ hard compact ſubſtance; its inward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, is conſiderable long and large. 


0s HuMER1, cartilages of the. The cartilage by which the 
hemiſphere at the head of the os humeri is covered, is 
gradually thicker towards the middle, and thinner to- 
wards the edges. The four ſurfaces of the tuberoſities, | 
which appear cartilaginous in dry bones, ſerve only for 
the inſertion of the tendons of four muſcles, which move | 
the os humeri on the ſcapula. The channel or ſinus be- 
tween the two tuberoſities is partly covered by a thin | 
cruſt, which appears rather ligamentary than cartilagi- 
nous, and partly by a tendinous ſtratum. The trochlea 
and ſmall head of the lower extremity of the eg humeri, | 
ate covered with a common cartilage, in which the ſame 
Proportion of thickneſs is obſervable, as in that of the 
upper extremities; and this holds indeed pretty generally | 
of the convex articular cartilages; and the foſſulz near 
the pulley and the ſmall head, are covered with a thin | 


0 HuurRI, ligaments of the. 


the worms of the humble-bee flies are to feed on animal 
ſubſtances; for we find ſome delighted with vegetable 
food, and particularly one which loves none but the 


hulbous roots of flowers. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. 
497, &: | | 
ABLE plant. See SENSITIVE plant. 


in Pharmacy, the preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping 
it awhile in water, in order to ſoften and moiſten it 
when too dry; or to c{eanſe it, or prevent its ſubtle parts 
fom being diſſipated in grinding, or the like. 
HoMECTATION is alſo uſed for the application of moiſt- 
ening remedies. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unctions, 
huncAations, fomentations, & e. | 
VUMERUS, or Os HUMER1, in Anatomy, the uppermoſt 
bone of the arm, popularly called the /or/der-bone ; ex- 
tending from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the up- 
per end of the cubitus, or elbow. See Tab. Anat. (Oftcol.) 
fig. 3. u. b. fig. 7. n. 8. fig. 3. | 
The humerus is a large, round, fiſtular bone, of a pretty 


At its upper end it has a large round head, which is co- 
vercd with a very ſmooth cartilage, and is received into 
the cavity of the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per 
arthrodiam. This head of the bone being much larger 


than the ſocket into which it is received, the part extant 


is ſtrictly embraced by a ligament, one edge of which is 


faſtened to the margin of the cartilaginous ſocket of the 
ſcapula, and the other to the lower part of the head of | | 
this bone, hereby uniting them firmly together; yet ſo 


as to leave the motion the freeſt of all the articulations 
of the body, and therefore the bone very liable to diſ- 
locations. 8 33 1 
at the lower end of the humerys are two proceſſes, co- 
vered each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer re- 


ceiving the extremity of the radius, and the internal the | | 


head of the cubitus. 


On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes is a ſmall emi- 


nence, to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of 
the muſcles that move the carpus and fingers. | 


In this bone are alſo three ſinuſes; one on the fore-ſide 


of the large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus ; 
another on the back-part, which receives the olecranum ; 
and the third, a ſmall ſemilunar one between the two 


proceſſes, anſwering to the eminence of the ſinus of the | 


cubitus. | 
The later anatomiſts allow this bone five 


ance of the ſame, viz. the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, 
inftaſpinatus, ſubſcapularis, &c. which ſee. 


cartilaginous and ligamentary varniſh. 


The true 


o ligaments cloſely united together, viz. of a capſular 
'8ament, which ſurrounds the whole articulation, and 
of ſeveral true ligaments which run over, and cloſely ad- 
oy to the former at different diſtances. On the body 
5 os humert there are two particular ligaments, 
{as be termed the intermuſcular, or lateral ones; 
ey are long, flat, thin, but ſtrong and narrow, fixed 


one edge along the two lower thirds of the bone, and 
reaching 


and are ver 
ward the condyles. 


de lower extremity of the os humeri is joined to che 
nes of the ſore arm, by two faſciculi of ligamentary 
Fes one fixed to the internal condyle, the other to the 
We Each faſciculus is compoſed of fibres cloſely 
in ig; Better near the condyle, but afterwards parting 
.nct bands like a gooſe's foot. The capſular liga- 


| different mo- | 
tions, viz. upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, 
and rotatory; and five pair of muſcles for the perform- 


; The capſular, or mucila- 

ginous ligament, looſcly ſurrounds the whole articulation | 
5 of the ſcapula with the head of the os humer:. 
ligament of this joint ſeems to be made up of two ſorts | 


to both condyles; they are broad, pretty tight, | 
y narrow at the upper part, but broader to- 
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the hands of ever ſo many affiſtants. 


as to be contained in the boxes. 


"_ q ge to 8 and then covers them, and 


is afterwards fixed round both ſides of this lower extte- 
mity above the foſſulze. The foſſulæ are ſlightly var- 
niſhed over alſo with a cartilaginous ſubſtance. This 
capſula ſeems to be ſtrengthened by a ligamentary web, 
the fibres whereof croſs one another in different direc- 
tions, and appears larger and loofer when the muſcles are 


ſeparated from it, than when cloſely united to them in 
its natural ſtate. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 139. 


Hv MERUS, /uxated. The humerus, from the length and 
laxity of its ligaments, the largeneſs of its motion, and 


the thallownels of its cavity in the ſcapula, into which it 
is articulated, is rendered, of all the bones, the moſt 
ſubject and eaſy to be luxated, The head of this bone 
may often be diſlocated, under the arm-pit ; ſometimes 
forward, ſometimes backward, and even below the ſca- 
pula, but ſeldom perpendicularly downwards, and never 
directly upwards, unleſs the acromion and coracoide 
proceſſes of the ſcapula ſhould chance to be fractured at 
the ſame time ; beſides, as long as the ſtrong deltoide and 
bicipital muſcle of the Lumerns remain entire, they greatly 
on and keep down the humerus from being luxated up- 
wards, 

A diſlocation of the hamerus may be known by a depreſ- 
ſion or cavity on the top of the ſhoulder, and an inabi- 
lity to move the arm. When the diſlocation is down- 
ward or forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or 
lump is perceived under the arm-pit; but when it is 
backward, there appears a protuberance behind the 
ſhoulder, and the arm is thrown forward toward the 


breaſt, | 


As ſoon as a luxation is diſcovered in the humerus, the 


ſaſeſt way to attempt the reduction of it, is to place the 
patient on the floor, or on a low ſtool; two ſtrong af- 
ſiſtants are then to be placed on each fide of him, one to 
keep firmly hold of his body, that it may not give way 
to the extenſion, while the other lays hold of the luxated 

arm with both his hands, a little above the cubitus, gra- 

dually and ſtrongly extending it. But before that ex- 


| tenſion be made, the ſurgeon himſelf ſhould have a large 


and ſtrong napkin, of a ſufficient length, tied at the 
ends, and hung about his neck, fo that the knot may 
hang behind, but the other part of the napkin over his 
breaſt. The patient's arm mult then be put through this 
napkin, up to the ſhoulder, and the ſurgeon mult lay 
hold of the head of the humerus with both his hands: 
this done, the aſſiſtant, who has hold of the arm, is to 
extend it ſufficiently, and the ſurgeon is to elevate the 
head of the humerus, by means of the napkin through 
which the arm is put, directing it with his hands, till it 
ſlips into its former cavity in the ſcapula. _ 

This ſeems the moſt ſafe, ready, and commodious of all 
methods, for reducing luxations of the Hern; but it 
is to be acknowleged, that the extenſion cannot, by this 
means, be made ſuthciently ſtrong, in ſome caſes, parti- 
cularly when the patient is very robuſt, or when the 
caſe has been delayed a conſiderable time without aſſiſt- 
ance. When one or two aſſiſtants therefore are not ſuf- 
ficient to make a proper extenſion, it is eaſy to employ 
more, by means of napkins tied about the limb, and a 
proper number of aſſiſtants to hold the patient's body 
ſteady againſt that force. And when all this is not ſuf- 
ficient, the ſurgeon is forced to have recourſe to machines 


with ropes and pullies ; which, though the patient is uſu- 


ally terrified a little at them, yet make an eafier and a 
more equal and regular extenſion than can be done by 
| Heiſter, book iti. 
cap. 7. See Aux BE. 5 | 


Mr. Freke has contrived a portable inſtrument for this 


purpoſe, which conſiſts of two boxes A, A, joined toge- 


ther by a hinge, F, in the middle, in which, when 


folded together, is contained all the apparatus neceffary 


for reducing a diſlocated ſhoulder. See Tab. III. Surgery, 


1 3 
The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut up, is one foot 


eight inches, its breadth nine inches, and its thickneſs 


three inches and a quarter. When it is opened, it is 


kept ſo by two hooks fixed on the back- ſide of it; and, 
when one end of it ſtands on the ground, the other 


ſtands high enough to become a fulcrum, or ſupport of 
the lever BB, which is fixed on a roller , by a large 


_ wood-ſcrew, which turning ſideways, as well as with the 


roller, it obtains a circumrotatory motion, ſo that it will 
ſerve to reduce a luxation, either backward, forward, or 
downward. The roller on which the lever is fixed, is 
juſt the diameter of the depth of one of the boxes, into 
which are driven two iron pins, the ends of which are 
received by the two ſides of the box, which are an inch 
thick. T he lever is two feet four inches long, and is 
cut off and joined again by two hinges C, to fold up ſo 
On the backſide of it 
is a hook, to keep it ſtrait. One other end of it is to 
hang over the roller about an inch and a half, which is 
12 1 to 
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to be excavated and covered with buff leather, for the 
more eaſy reception of the head of the os humerz. TW o 
iron cheeks, D, are ſcrewed on each fide of the lever, 
to receive through them an iron roller, which has two 
holes through it, to receive two cords coming from a 
brace E, fixed on the lower head of the os humer: ; for 
if it be applied on the muſcular part of the arm, it ne- 
ver fails {lipping down to the joint, before you can ex- 
tend the limb. The iron roller has a ſquare end, on 
which is fixed a wheel G, within the cheek notched 
round, which works as a ratchet, on a ſpring-ketch un- 
derneath the lever, by which it is ſtopped, as you wind 
it with a winch; and may at pleaſure be let looſe, as 
there ſhall be occaſion for it, by diſcharging the ketch. 
The brace E, compared with common bandages, is of 
more conſequence than can eaſily be imagined by unex- 
perienced perſons. It conſiſts of a large piece of buff 
leather, big enough to embrace the arm, ſewed on two 
pieces of ſtrong iron curved plates, rivetted together, 
one of them having an eye at each end to faſten two 
cords in; the other is bent at the ends into two hooks, 
which are to receive the cords, after they have croſſed 
over the arm above. | 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his chair from 


coming forward, or letting the ſcapula riſe up on depreſſ- 


ing the lever, aſter the limb is extended by the winch, 
there muſt be fixed over the ſhoulder a girth, H, H, 
with two hooks at the ends of it, long enough to reach 
to the ground on the other ſide, where it muſt be hooked 
into a ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for that purpoſe. 


We ought not to omit obſerving here, that there are ſe- 
veral other contrivances invented both by ancient and mo- | 


dern ſurgeons for reducing a luxation of the humerus 3 


ſome of which the reader will find deſcribed in Heiſter's | 


Surgery, part i. book iii. chap. 7. 


Aſter all, Mr. Heiſter obſerves, that the ſurgeon's hands 


and a napkin, with ſtrong and dexterous aſſiſtants to 
make the extenſion, and hold the patient firm, will, of 
themſelves, be generally ſufficient for this purpoſe. _ 
Mr. White, ſurgeon of the Mancheſter inſirmary, gives 
an account of a new method of reducing ſhoulders, with- 


out the uſe of an ambe, which he has tried with ſucceſs | 


in caſes where the common methods have failed. For 
this purpoſe, having ſcrewed an iron ring into a beam at 


the top of the room, he fixed one end of his pullies to it, | 
and faſtened the other to the diſlocated arm by ligatures | 


about the wriſt, placing the arm in an erect poſition. In 
this manner he drew up his patient, till his whole body 
was ſuſpended, whilſt two perſons ſupported his arm 
above the elbow. He then attempted to conduct the 


bone into its place with his hands; when feeling it to 


give way, and hearing it ſnap, he concluded it muſt have 
returned into its ſocket, and ordered him to be taken 


down as carefully as poſſible. The bone having ſome- 
what changed its ſituation, he tried the heel in the arm- 


pit, and the bone returned to its place with the greateſt 
facility. London Med. Obſ. &c. vol. ii. p. 373, &c. 


s HUMERi j/rafured. Fractures of the os humer! are the 
| tification: humiliation brings down the mind; morttace 


leaſt dangerous when near its middle, and much woiſe 
when near its upper or lower head. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that the fractured ends of this bone keep their 


places, but much more frequently they are found ſlipped | 


one over another; by which means the fractured limb is 


made ſhorter than the ſound one: ſometimes alſo, though | 


much more rarely, it happens, that the divided ends of 
the bone recede from one another, on account of the 
weight of the arm, and by that means the fractured limb 


becomes longer than the ſound one. In fractures of this 


bone, where the ends of the divided bone have flipped 
one over another, as is uſually the caſe, there are required 
both force and ſkill to reduce them, eſpecially if the pa- 


tient has tenſe nerves and large muſcles, as is uſually the 


| caſe in ſtrong men. To extend the arm on this occaſion, 
the patient muſt be ſeated on a high ſtool, and an aſſiſt - 
ant mult lay hold of his arm firmly above the fracture, 


keeping his elbow gently bent; then the lower part of 


the arm beneath the fracture is in like manner to be taken 
hold of, and the arm is to be gently extended forward, 
by endeavouring to remove eaſily each part from the 
other, in a right line. The ſurgeon is then to take hold 


of the fractured 2 of the arm, and with both his 
r 


hands reduce the fractured bones into their proper places, 
while the arm is kept in a proper ſtate of extenſion by 
the aſſiſtants; and when they are replaced, the limb is to 
be rolled up with the proper bandages. Heiſter's Surg. 
book ii. cap. 7. 5 | 
Hu MER1 o#avus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 
and others, to a muſcle called by Cowper, and fince by 
Albinus and others, TERES minor, and by the French 
anatomiſts, /a petite ronde. | | 


Hu MERU MM atto/lens, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 


lius, and others, to a muſcle now generally known un- 
der the name of the DEL TOIDES. 
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HuMrERr primys, in Anatomy, a name given by ſo 
tomical writers to a muſcle generally known u ee 
name of the PECTORALIs. acer the 

HUMID, HumipuM, moift. The ſchool 
make water the primum humidum, the firſt 
dies, and the cauſe or principle of humidi 
which are more or leſs moiſt, as they part 
leſs of this element. | 

HUMIDITY, moiſture the quality or power of w 
or moiſtening other bodies. 

Modern writers conſider humidity as a particular ſpecies 
of fluidity z and define it a fluor, which, being app 
on a ſolid body, adheres to, and communicates e 
lity to other bodies. Others, ſomewhat more accurately 
call humidity the power whereby a body moiſtens 6% 
other; but what that power is they do not ſhew, 2a 
But of this we are certain, humidity is only a fort of; 
lative mode. So far as the component particles of a Nui 
compared with reſpeCt to the pores and particles of other 
bodies, or the texture thereof, are apt and difpoſed £ 
enter thoſe pores, or ſtick to thoſe particles, ſo far is that 
fluid humid : on the contrary, fo far as there is a repug- 
nance or incongruity between the paiticles, &c. in tc. 
ſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid is not hrmid, 
Thus quickGlver is not moiſt in reſpect to our hands or 
clothes, and other things, which it will not ſtick to; bir 
it may be called hu] mid, in reference to gold, tin, or lead 
to whoſe ſurfaces it will preſently adhere, and rende- | 
them ſfoſt and moiſt. Even water itſelf, which wets al. 
moſt every thing, and is the great ſtandard of moiſture 
and humidity, is not capable of wetting all things; or ir 
ſtands or runs off in globular drops from the leaves of 
cabbages, and many other plants; and it will not wet 
the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water-fowl. 
Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be Ju- 
mid; as is plain, in that neither quickſilver, lead, or bif. 
muth, alone will ſlick upon glats; yet, being mixed to- 
gether, they will form a maſs that will do ſo; as appears 
from ſuch a compoſition being frequently uſed in foliating 
 looking-glaſſes. _ _ | 5 WO 
HUMIDUM radical, or radical moiſture. This in reality 
ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt and moſt de- 
fecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition ready 

to be aſſimilated, 5 27 

By too much heat, as in fevers, bectics, &c. this hum: 
dity is too hallily exhauſted and ſpent. See Rapicai. 

HUMILIATH, a congregation of religious in the churchof 
Rome, eſtabliſhed by ſome Milaneſe gentlemen on their 

releaſe from priſon, where they had been confined under 
the emperor Conrad, or, as others ſay, under Frederick l. 
in the year 1162. This order, which acquired great 
wealth, and had no leſs than ninety monaſteries, was 
aboliſhed by pope Pius V. in 1570, and their houſes 
given to the Dominicans and Cordeliers, for their luxury 
and cruelty. : - „„ | . 

HUMILIATION, the act of humbling, i. e. of abating 2 
perſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his opinion. 
In this ſenſe, Amiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mor- 
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tion ſubdues the fleſh. | | 
HUMILIS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name mentioned by 
Caſſerius, as given by ſome people of his time to one of 
the muſcles of the EVH, the rectus inferior of Fabricius, 
and deprimens of Riolan: it is the depreflor oculi ot 
Albinus, being one of the quatuor recti mufculi oculo- 
rum of that author, | . „„ 
HUMILITY, in Ethics, is a virtue conſiſting in the mo- 
derate value which a perſon puts upon himfelf, and every 
thing reiating to him. Or, more particularly, it conkilis 
in not attributing to ourſelves any excellence or good 
which we have not; in not over-rating any thing which | 
we have or do; in not taking an immoderate delight in 
one's ſelf; in not aſſuming more of the ptaiſe of a qu? 
lity or action than belongs to us, and in a lowly ſenſe 
and acknowlegement of our impe» feCtions, errors, and 
ſins. This virtue expreſſes itfelf in the modelty of our 
appearance, of our purſuits, and of our behaviour to- 
wards other men. It is diſtinguiſhed from affectation, 
baſhfulneſs, and meanneſs. | 
HUMISUGA, the Ground-ſucker, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a fly, ſo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſed 10 live 
by ſucking the juices of the earth, without taking in a 
ſolid ſood. It has a browniſh or dun body ; 2 white 1 
at the inſertion of the wings, and another at the hea a 
the legs are black; the back is grey, with four ſullied 
white lines running longitudinally; the wings are 1 
very, and, if put into water, they ſhine with a Weyl 
light like that of the glow-worm. This creature is on 
mon with us about path-ways, on mole-hills, * 
other places where the ground is newly tune up. 
We call it the pat h- fly. 5 3 
HUMMING-bird, 7Zrochilus, or Cudiuumbi, in Orni! wo 
the name of a very beautiful genus of Aman 5 


HUM 


the aiſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that its beak | 
i; of a ſabulated figure, but line as a thread; it is longer 
than the head, and terminated in a fine tube or pipe; 
the upper mandible forms a kind of ſheath or caſe for 
the lower; rhe tongue 18 lilikorm, and rendered tubu- 
ſous by the junction of two threads; and the feet are 
formed for walking. Linnæus enumerates twenty-two 
ſpecies of this genus. Mr. Edwards has likewiſe de- 
Cribed ſeveral dillerent ſpecies. The leaſt ſpecies is the 
ſmalleſt of all birds, but of the molt beautiful and lively 
colours of all others : the colour of the body is a thining 
teen; it ſhes very (wiftly, and in flying makes a noiſe 
exactly like the humming of a bee, and is not much 
Jarger than the humble-bee ;z it can ſuſtain itſelf a long 


— 3 . 8 
time on the wing, and in that poſture thruſts its little 


beak into flowers, the juices of which it fucks and ſeeds 
on. As it has no other food but this, there is no keep- | 
ing it alive, but all die that are taken; and they are pre- 
ſerved and ſent over as curioſities to us. Many have re- 
arted ftrange ſtories of their ſleeping all the winter- | 
months, and reviving at the approach of ſpring; but 
Marcgrave faw them in great plenty in the woods in all 
ſeaſons. The Indians make pictures with the ſeathers 
of theſe birds, which are ſo brightly coloured, as to vie 
with the fineſt paint, and fo thin as to be as cloſe as co- 
lours on canvas. Ray's Ornithol. p. 165. | | 
The humming-bird is fo ſmall, that its leg and foot toge- 
ther meaſure but half an inch, and its whole trunk nor | 
an inch. The body weighs only one-tenth of an ounce, 
which is about equivalent to a ſilver ſixpence; whereas 
a titmouſe, the ſmalleſt bird among us, weighs two ſhil- 
lings, or half a crown. Its neſt, which is made of cot- 
ton, is much of the ſize and figure of the thumb of a 
man's glove; its egg about the bigneſs of a pea. Some 
of the Indians wear them in their ears for pendants. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 200, p. 7603 and Ne 206, p. 993. or 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 854. See Tab. Ill. of Birds, fig. 23. 

HU MOR, or HUMOUR. See HUMOUR. - 

HUMORISTS, g HU moR1sT1, the title of a celebrated 


Humeriſis. „ | „ 
HUMO ROS], the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cor- 
tona in Italy. 55 . 1 

The Humsrof of Cortona mult not be confounded with 
the Humori/t; of Rome. | | 
HUMOUR, or Ho Mon, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies the 

lame as /:qz5r, Or LIQUIN. | Des | 

HUMOUR, in Medicine, is applied to any juice or fluid part 


Kc. See each of theſe under its proper head, CHYLE, 
BLooD, BILE, &c. CR | 3 


licians, are ſour liquid ſubſtances, which they ſuppoſe to 
moiſten the whole body of all animals, and to be th 
cauie of the divers temperaments thereof. | 
Theſe are phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy. 


called alfo e/ementaryz as chyle and blood: thoſe ſepa- 
rated from the blood; as bile, ſaliva, urine, &c. and 
thoſe returned into the blood. 1 | 
Humurs, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural, or ſalu- 
tary, and morb:d or corrupted. To the former claſs be- 
ng all the juices ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the 
ody. 8 8 


thickening and growing putrid, cauſe tumours, abſceſſes, 
obltructions, and moſt diſeaſes. | EET, 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various names; malignant, 
auſt, acrimonious, co reſive, crude, peccunt, ; &xc. 


conſtitution of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the 
cp of this or that humour, or juice of the body. 
bus we lay, a bilious, choleric humour 3 a phlegmatic 


* dame, gay, ſprightly humour, &c. 


mee particular humours of the EYE; which they call 


de AQUEOUS, CRYSTALLINE, and VETREOUS. 


re heſe three humours have each their ſhare in the refrac- 


19 3 of the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. 
arne, both ancient and modein, ſpeak of the regene- 
a ve the bumour's of the eye; and give us initances 
er reproduction, when, by any accident, they had 
nbd LT but their inſtances, ſtrictly conſidered, ge- 
0 wid > no farther than to the aqueous and vitreous 
j — in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
nr * He affirms, that he has flit the pupil of the 
| vers ammals, and ſqueezed out all the humours, 


academy of learned men at Rome. See ACADEMY of 


_— 


The four humours, ſo much talked of by the ancient phy- | 


But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The | 
: humcrs they rather chooſe to diſtinguiſh into nutritious, | 


to the latter belong thoſe compound humour s, which, | 


uon 1s alfo uſed for the particular temperament or 


"mr; a melancholic, hypochondriac humonr ; a fan- | 


Keks of theeye. Anatomilts and opticians diſtinguiſh | 


eve a 1 $48 : 
\enthe ryllalline, and has afterwards perſectly rejtored | 


them again to ſight; and that the eyes of the birds, 
whereon the operation had been performed, inſtead of 
being damaged thereby, were rendered more lively and 
vigorous than uſual. He adds, that he had performed 
the ſame experiment on divers perſons, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that there remained not the ſmalleſt appearance 
of a cicatrix in the eye. See CATARACT. 

Hu Nou is alſo uſed, in Dramatic Poetry, for a ſubordi- 
nate ſpecies of what the critics call manners. | 
Humour is alually looked on as peculiar to the Engliſh 
drama, at Iealt our comic poets have excelled therein, 
and carried it beyond thoſe of any other nation; and 


our's 1s, perhaps, the only language that has a name 
for it. 


weaker habitual paſſton peculiar to comic characters, as 
being chiefly ſound in perſons of a lower degree than 
thoſe proper for tragedy. | 
Every paſſion may be ſaid to have two different faces: 
one that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, which 
is for tragedy; and another that is low, ridiculous, and 
fit for comedy; which laſt is what we call its πmmour. 
Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of cha- 
racter to make one half the perſons in a modern, ot in- 
deed in any comedy, talk wittily and finely at leaſt at 
all times, and on ail occaſions. To entertain the au- 
dience, therefore, and keep the dramatic perſons from 
going into the common, beaten, familiar ways and forms 
of ſpeaking and thinking, recourſe is had to fomething 
to ſupply the place of wit, and divert the audience, with 
out going out of character; and this end is attained by 
humour ; which therefore is to be looked on the true 
wit and humour. | „ | 
A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes Hu- 
mou to be All in all: wit, according to him, thould ne- 
ver be uſed, but to add an agreeableneſs to ſome proper 
and juſt ſentiment, which, without ſome ſuch turn, might 
paſs without its effect. | 
HumMouR, or continued wit, in Oratory, is a certain ſpright= 
lineſs and vivacity of thought, which runs through a 
difcourfe, and ſhews itſelf in agreeable images, beauti- 
ful turns, and a facetious manner of exprethon, ſuited 
to the ſubject, and affecting the hearers with pleaſure 


ter, or any great emotion of the paſſions. £ 
HUMP-back. See GIB Bs. DT 
HUMULUS, in Botany. See Hop. 


or the ſquare of ten. —_ | 
The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the 
Arabic numeration. 


the way of commerce, &c. by the hundred. | 
HUNDRED is alfo uſed as a meaſure to expreſs a certain 
quantity or number of things. A hundred of ſalt at Am- 
ſterdam is fourteen tuns N 

Deal boards are fold at fixfcore to the hrndred, called the 


long. | | SE 
HUNDRED weight, or the great hundred. See QUINTAL« 
HUNDRED, docimaſtic. Sec CENTNER. | 


HounDRrED, HUNDREDUM, centuria, is alſo a part of di- 
viſion of a SHIRE or COUNTY. It was ſo called, ac-_ 
cording to fome, becauſe each hundred found a hundred 

_ fidejuflors or ſureties of the king's peace, or a Hundred 


able merrot ,, 5 
Others rather think it to have been fo called, becauſe ori- 


places the word 2 muſt be taken for a country family; 
for it cannot mean a village, becauſe there are not above 
forty villages in that iſland. | 

So, where Lambard tells us, that a þundred is fo called, 
a numero centum hominum, it muſt be underitood of a hun- 
dred men who are heads and chiefs of fo many families. 
Hundreds were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the twenty- 
ninth king of the Weft Saxons : Alfredus rex (fays Lam- 
bard, verbs centuria) d, cm Guthruno Dano /edus 1ni- 
crat, prudentiſſimum olima Fethrone Moiſi datum ſecutus 
concilium, Angliam primus in ſutrapias, centurias, & de- 
curias partitus . Satrapiam, /hyre, a Seytian {quod 
partiri ſignificat) nominavit, centuriam hundred; & decu- 
riam, teething ſiue tienmantale, 1. e. decemviraly collegium, 
appillavit  atque !uſdem nominibus vel Hodie Vecantur, &c. 
See CouN TY and '©1 THING. 

This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the better 


_ 


centa, or centina, is 4 Juriſdiction over a hundred towns. 
Such is the original of hundreds, which Rill retain the 


| | | name; 


Humour is uftially conſidered by critics as a fainter or 


and delight, though not to that degree as to excite laugh- 


HUNDRED, centum, cent. the number of ten times ten, 
of the body; as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ferum, | Og a 
lymph, ſpirits, bile, feed, ſalival and panereatic juices, | 


We uſually expreſs the proportion of the profits made in 


long hundred. Pales and laths are counted at hve ſcore to 
the hundred, if five feet long; and ſix ſcore, if three feet 


ginally compoſed of a hundred families. It is true, Bromp- | 

ton tells us, that a handred contains centum villas; but 
then Giraldus Cambrenſis writes, that the Iſle of Man 

hath three hundred and forty-three villas. In both theſe _ 


government, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 
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name + though the juriſdiction be devolved to the county- 


do by his ordinary authority, except they of the hundred 


| ſhall be amerced. The hundred ſhall alſo make good the 


ting banks or hop-binds; burning houſes, barns, out- 
houſes, hovels, cocks, mows, or ſtacks of corn, ſtraw, | 


H 


HUNDRED-court. 


H 


1 


H 


upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where 


H UNDREDER is alſo uſed 


H 
H 


fords much more water than what the ſpring D, under 


foot of the hill, and contains 57 cubic feet, or 430 gal- 
 lons in wine meaſure. 


air into H, and the lowerm 
„ . 
A ſmall pipe J goes fro 
the ground to a veſſel K in the bottom of the mine, and 


moſt to touch its bottom. | 
flow it if the water was not forced up or raiſed from the 


mine, through the pipe LM. The pipe O lets this wa- 


the cocks aand c ſhut, and no water in the veſſel K, open 


air will thereby be driven out of it, down through the 


z 


HUN 


court, ſome tew excepted, which have been by privilege 
annexed to the crown, or granted to ſome great ſubject, 
and ſo remain {till in the nature of a franchiſe. | 

This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby 
theſe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff 
to other men, were all, or moſt part, reduced to the 
county-court, and ſo remain at preſent; ſo that where 
we read now of hundred-courts, they are to be underſtood 
of ſeveral franchiſes, wherein the ſheriff has nothing to 


refuſe to do their office. 

If any homicide be committed, or dangerous wound 
given in the day-time, and the offender eſcape, the town 
thall be amerced; and if out of a town, the hundred 


damages, in caſes of robbery (ſee HUt-and-CRr), cut- 


hay, or wood; mines or pits of coal; deſtroying grana- 
ries or corn intended for exportation; deſtroying turn- 
pikes or works of navigable rivers, &c. 1 Geo. I. cap. 
5. 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. 29 Geo. II. cap. 36. 8 Geo. Il. 
cap. 22. 10 Geo. II. cap. 32. 11 Geo. II. cap. 22. 22 
Geo, II. cap. 40. | 


UNDRED, or HUNDREDUM, is ſometimes alſo uſed for 


an immunity or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the 
hundred-penny, or cuſtom, due to the hundred. 

See CouRT. 

UNDRED-/agh ſignifies the hundred court, from which all 
the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter 
of Canutus. | | 
UNDRED Su2t, the p 


are men impanelled, or fit to be impanelled, of a jury, 
the land in queſtion lies, 
BOROU GH. : 


Sometimes it is al 
BAILIFEs. | 


UNEN, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome | 


writers to the Uu. | 
UNGARIAN Machine, in Hydraulics, is repreſented 
Tab. IV. Hydraulics, fig. 40. In this figure AA, is the 
fide of a hill, cloſe by the brink of the ſhaft or mine-pit 
BB, which is 104 feet deep below the ſurface of the 
ground C at the foot of the hill. In this hill is a large 


ſpring of water, 143 feet above the ſurface of the ground | 


at C(taken in perpendicular meaſure) and the ſpring af- 


ground, lets in to the mine. | | 
A pipe EF G lets the water down from the ſpring in 
the hill, into a cloſe air-tight veſſel H that ſtands at the 


In this pipe is a cock a, which 
being opened or ſhut, lets the water of the ſpring run in- 
to H, or ſtops it, as occaſion requires ; and in H are 
two cocks & and c, the uppermoſt of which is for letting 
olt ſor letting the water out 


m the veſſel H on the ſurface of 


terminates in the top thereof. This veſſel is air-tight, 
and contains 272 cubic feet, or 205; gallons in wine 
meaſure, which is forced up the aſcending pipe LM, 
and runs off to waſte, at N, above ground. The lower 
end of this pipe goes down fo far into the veſſel K, as al- 


From this veſlel, a pipe O goes to the ſpring D under 
ground, which lets water into the mine, and would over- 


ter into the veſſel K when the cock d 1s turned open, 
and keeps back the water when the cock is ſhut. 5 
The operation is as follows: the cock þ being open, and 


the cock 4 to let the veſſel K fill with water from the 
ſpring in the mine. As this veſſel fills, the water will 
drive the air out of it, up through the ſmall pipe I into 
the veſſel H, and all that air will go out of the veſſel H 
by the open cock 6, and then H will remain, as it was 
before, full of air in the ſame ſtate of denbty as the com- 


mon air is on the outhde of H. When K is full of water, | 


ſhut the cocks “ and d, and open the cock a, to let wa- 
ter run down from the ſpring in the hill, by the pipe EF, 
into the veſſel H. As the water riſes in that veſſel, the 


pipe I, into the veſſel K: and as this air is compreſſed by 
the weight of the running watcr in the pipe EF, the 


ayment of perſonal attendance, or- 
dering ſuit and {crvice at the hundred-court. * 


UNDREDERS, or HuNDREDORS, HUNDREDARI1, | 


for him who hath the Juriſdiction | 
of a hundred, and holds the hundred-court. See HEAPD- | 


ſo uſed for the bailiff of a hundred. See | 


—_ 


| equal in furface to the bore of the aſcending pipe LM, 
will ſuſtain an outward preſſure equal to the whole weight 
of water in that P 


H 


3 


* 
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b, c, and d, and open the cock : 
Water from the ſpring in the hill; and this 


from which it will run off at N, as before 


depth of the mine, 


from them in this manner; and therefore Mr. B 


the cock is ſhut, the ſteam will go off from the boiler 


_ ſpring in the mine: and when it is full, both theſe 


puts beyond all doubt. In both of them the veſſels mult 


HUNGARICA Bolus, in the Materia Medica, a medicinal 
UNGARICUS morbus, a diſeaſe 
neſs at the ſtomach, a pain and hardneſs about the epl- 


gaſtric region, great thirſt from the beginning, aparched 


ver, taking its riſe firſt in the camp, 


HUNGARY water, Aqua HUNGARICA, 


ry 
| it was firſt prepared, and who was cured by 


compreſſed air will force all the water 
K, up through the pipe LM, from wh 
at N on the ſurface of the ground ; and then h 
reſſed air will ruſh-out, after the water, the com. 
hen the veſſel K in the mine is emptied of w | 
the air is heard to begin to ruſh out, ſh 
ſtop the water from the ſpring, and ope 
c : on _- water that came from the ſp 
of the veſſel H by the cock c, and air wi ; 
cock . at the ha time, open the LP ry by the 
to let the veſſel K fill with water from D the ſyr; 8 
mine; and as H empties above-ground, K willen the 
low 5 N the air 87 remained in K will (by 2 61 
ing of the water in it) be driven back i | 
roach the pipe I. | | ET SR Og i 
When H is empty of water, and K full, ſhut the cockg 


then H will fill with 


vater 8 8 water, as ; 
riſes in H, will force the avr out of H, down the the J 
z 


upon the water in K; and the force of th 
air will drive all the water out of K, up N 


ich it will = 4 


ater, and 
n the cocks band 


And thus, wherever there is a ſpring in a hill ne 
mine, that affords more water than what flows into Ph 
mine from a ſpring under ground; and the perpendi 8 
lar height of the ſpring in the hill is greater than th 
pth o water may thus be raiſed from th 
mine, in a moſt ſimple and eaſy manner, by an engj 
in which there are neither pumps, piſtons, nor ay ca 
and ſuch an engine will not be liable to be out of oe: 
nor need repairs in many years. | g 
But as there are very few mines that have hills near 
them with high ſprings, water cannot then be raiſed 
propoſed another method, which was, to make H 10 85 
veſſel, with a pipe going from it to another veſſel in 
which is water, kept boiling by a fire under it, and this 
veſſel to have a cock to let out the ſteam occaſional! 
that riſes from the ſurface of the boiling water. Whe! 


into the air-veſſel H, and drive the air out of it, down 
through the pipe I into the veſſel K in the wine: and 
the force of the air compreſſed by the elaſticity of the 
ſteam, will raiſe the water from K, up through the pipe 
LM, till K be emptied of water. 'Then the cock in 
the boiler is to be turned open, to let out the ſteam, and 
the cock d to be opened to let the veſſel K fill from the 


cocks are to be ſhut, and the operation will go on as 
before. | | | 
That Blakey's ſcheme would do, the Hungarian machine 


be made very ſtrong, becauſe every part of each veſſel, 


ipe. It will not anſwer for ſuch deptis 
as the common fire-engine will, nor will it raiſe ſo much 
water; but it may be built for leſs than a third part of 
the expence, and would anſwer very well where the depth 
is not above a hundred feet. 5 8 
earth, commonly known by the name of bolus Toccavt 
ENSIS. „„ e 
ſo called from its be- 
ing firſt obſerved in the imperial army in Hungary, in 
the year 1566; from whence it ſpread over a great palt 
of Europe. „ vom 7 


It is deſcribed as a malignant fever, attended with ſick- 


and a conſtant head-ach, ending in a delirium- 
It was highly contagious and mortal, and is ſuppoſed te 
have been a compound of the B1L10Us and hoſpital fe- 
but acquiring that 
high degree of malignity from the toul air of the places 
in which the ſick were crowded, Pringle, Obſerv. 0 


the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 118, ſeq. 
AR 4 5 Bp py a diſtilled water, 


for whoſe uſe 


ſo denominated from a queen of Hunga wet 
the continue 


uſe of it, of a paralytic diſorder. 
Hungary-water is one of the diſt 
and is directed, in the college diſpenſatory, to be 1 s 
of ROSEMARY-flowers infuſed ſome days in rectified 65 
rit of wine, and the ſpirit then diſtilled. The colegn 
Edinburgh directs a gallon of rectified ſpirit, to be — 
over in the heat of a water bath from two err 0 ht 
flowers as ſoon as they are gathered ; that of - 
takes the tops and a ſpirit not quite fo ſtrong 3 Pf 
gallon of proof ſpirit to a pound and a half of the bee 
tops, and drawing off in the heat of a water-bat! 
pints. | | 


lled waters of the ſhops 


It 


64 „ „ > foo © we 
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HUNGER, James, 


thereon. 


hot and dry, which two ſyſtems ſome authors have en- 


emptineſs of the ſtomach ; which not furniſhing food 


upon the ſtomach itſelf, and irritates its nerves ſo ſtrongly, 
as to propagate the impreſſion to the brain, and thus pro- | 


whole ſtomach, and renders our hunger more urgent and 


cauſe. 


' — think the blood, derived from the adjacent rami- 
cations of the arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to 


Iris an agreeable perſume, and its virtues are much the | 
. as thoſe of the ſimple it is drawn from. The Hun- 
a water brought from France 1s more fragrant than 
wi as is generally prepared among us. N 
_ a natural appetite or deſire of food. 
Hunger is properly diſtinguiſhed into natural and animal. 
Natural hunger is an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned 
hy faſting 3 animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception 
aud the defire of food conſequent 


* 


chat irritation, 


There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, and 
gelnition, of Hunger; the point having been controvert- 
-4 from Ariſtotle to our time. Galen defines it, a pain- 
ful ſenſation, ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach ; | 
the other Peripatetics call it an appetite, or deſire, of 


Jeayoured to reconcile, by taking them both in; and, 
accordingly, define hunger a natural appetite of hot and 


dry, occaſioned by a painful divulſion of the membranes | 


of the ſtomach, ariſing from its emptineſs. 


The modern philoſophers ſpeak much more accurately | - 


and intelligibly on the point. Hunger is generally con- 


ſdered, by them, as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony | 


of the liquor contained in the ſtomach ; which, vellicat- 
ing its fibres, occaſions this uneaſy ſenſation. They 
add, that the occafional cauſe of this vellication is, the 


for the ſtomach-liquor to be employed on, expoſes its 
inner membrane to the action thereof. 5 | 

In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome men- 
ſtruous juice, or humour, continually diſcharged from 
the excretory ducts of the neighbouring glands into the 


ſtomach, to aſſiſt in the diſſolution” and digeſtion of the | 


food ; and that this liquor, after the food is gone, falls 


duce the perception of hunger. 


This juice ſome will have to be acid, becauſe bodies of | 
that claſs are uſed to whet the appetite, and excite hun- 


ger; and that fatty bodies more readily remove it than 
ethers, by their adhering to the acid ſpicula, and blunt- 
inz the points of them. | 35 | 

Others, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach-li- 


quor, and accounting for digeſtion without it; conſe- 


quently deny hunger to have any dependence thereon. 


The dry attrition of the coats of the ſtomach, according 
to them, is the only cauſe of it. 7 


On both theſe principles, they ſay, it is, that the Indians 


elude their hunger, by ſwallowing pills, made of tobacco- | 
leaves and calcined ſhells. Theſe pills take away the ap- 


petite; both as the tobacco-leaves gradually diminiſh the 


ſenſibility of the ſtomach; and as the calcined ſhells ab- 
Thus alſo it is, that | 


ſorb the ſalino-acid menſtruum. 
poor people frequently ſmoke tobacco to deceive their 


hunger, not to ſatisfy it: for tobacco affords no nutri- 


ment; but it occaſions a plentiful ſpitting, and by this 


means difchaͤrges the body of the acrid humour which | 


cauſes hunger. | | . 

The latter ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down : when all 
the chyme and chyle is preſſed out of the ſtomach, it fol- 
lows the motions of its contents, and is again, by means 


| of its muſcular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction; 
and by that means the inner coat is brought to lie in | 


tolds, which touching and, by means of the periſtaltic 


motion, rubbing lightly, upon one another, produce the | 
gentle ſenſe of fretting, or vellification, which we call | 
bunger; which being felt much in the upper orifice, 
| which is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt us to 
repleniſh: but as, by degrees, the remainder of the | 
contents are expelled, this friction, or rubbing, of the | 


membranes upon each other, fpreads gradually over the 


patient, till, by a new repletion, we take away the 


account for hunger, without the mediation either of the 


er, or the menſtruum. The maſs of blood itſelf, 
they obſerve, is rendered acid through abſtinence from 


ood ; its ſoft balſamic parts having been carried into all 


youu of the body, and lodged therein as nutriment, to | 
upply the abſence 


Which it may de added, that the velocity of the blood is 


of thoſe worn off, and exhaled : to 


donſiderably augmented, a good while after eating, be- 
__ what it was during the action of digeſtion. 
nee it is, 1. That perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young 
Nane and thoſe who labour hard, muſt ſooner ſind 
hon 5 ves hungry than others. 2. That hunger, if it 
8 ong, occaſions a violent heat, and even ſometimes 
Fong 3 That thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and 
e 2 els incommoded with hunger than others. 
ect, we obſerve, that ſome animals; whoſe humours 


H 


and a ſmall foot, and the like. 


HUN 


are found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c. 
will live a long time without food. For man, fix or ſe- 
yen days are commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, 
if he take no folid food, he dies; though we have in- 
ſtances of abſtinence which far ſurpaſs this. See Ans Ti- 
NENCE, BuLiur, and OREXK is ff 7 


* 0 


HUNGRY evil, a term uſed among the farriers for the 


ſame diſtemperature in horſes, which in men we call a 
canine appetite. It manifeſts itſelf ſuſſiciently in an in- 


ordinate deſire to eat, and is ſometimes the effect of long 
ſtarving, ſometimes of cold, or ſome other internal ot 


external cauſe. In the latter caſe the horſe not only eats 
a large quantity, but he devours it in a very remarkable 
manner, chopping it up as if he would eat the very 
manger. The method of cure is to give him large toaſts 
of bread ſteeped in ſack, or ſome other ſweet wine; or 
give him a quantity of wheat flour in wine, or in milk, 
a quart or more ata time. 'Theſe are very good remedies 
in caſe of extremity, but otherwiſe he may be cured by 
feeding him moderately with bean bread ſeveral times a 
day, allowing no other food. 5 | 
UNTER, a name given to a horſe qualified to carry a 
perſon in the chace. The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for 
this ſervice, ſhould be ſtrong and well knit together, -as 
the jockies expreſs it. Irregular or unequal ſhapes: in theſe 
creatures, are always a token of weakneſs. The inequa- 
lities in ſnape which ſhew a horſe improper for the chace, 
are the having a large head and a fmall neck, a large leg 
The head of the hunter 
{ſhould indeed always be large, but the neck ſhould alſo 
be thick and ſtrong to ſupport it. The head ſhould be 
lean, the noſtrils wide, and the windpipe ſtraight. 1 
The hunter, in order to his behaving well in the field, 


ougght to have great care and indulgence in the ſtable: he 


ought to have as much reſt and quiet as may be, to be 


kept well ſupplied with good meat, clean litter, and freſh 


water by him; he ſhould be often dreſſed, and ſuffered 
to fleep as much as he pleaſes. He ſhould be ſo fed that 
his dung may be rather ſoft than hard, and it muſt be of 
a bright and clean colour. All this may be eafily ma- 
naged by the continual obſervance and change of his food, 
as occaſion requires. After his uſual ſcourings he ſhould 
have exercites and maſhes of ſweet malt, or - bread and 


beans; or wheat and beans mixed together, are to be his 
beſt food, and beans and oats his worſt. 
Some very great ſportſmen are for keeping their horſes 


out at graſs all the buck-hunting ſeaſon, never taking them 


up into the ſtable at all, but allowing them in the field as 


much oats with their graſs as they will eat. The horſe 
may be thus rid three days in the week for the whole ſea- 


| fon, and never damaged by it, nor ever ſhewing any 


marks of harm afterwards. 


The whole ſhape of a horſe intended for a hunter, ſhould 


be this: the ears ſhould be ſmall, open, and pricked ; 


or though they be ſomewhat long, yet if they ſtand up 
erect, and bold like thoſe of a fox, it is a ſign of tough- 


neſs or hardineſs. The forehead ſhould be long and 
broad, not flat; or, as it is uſually termed, mare-faced, 
but rifing in the middle like that of a hare ; the feather _ 
ſhould be placed above the eye, the contrary being thought 


by ſome to threaten blindneſs. The eyes ſhould be full, 


his head; for if, on the contrary, it bends like a bow on 
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large, and bright; the noſtrils not only large, but look- : 
ing red and freſh within; for an open and freih noftril is 


always eſteemed a ſign of a good wind. The mouth 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks and hairy. The wind 
pipe ſhould be large, and appear ſtraight when he bridles 


his bridling, it is not formed for a free paſſage of the 
breath. This defect in a horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by the phraſe cock-throppled. The head ſhould 
be ſo ſet on to the neck, that a ſpace may be felt between 
the neck and the chine; when there is no ſuch ſpace, 
the horſe is faid to be bull-necked, and this is not only 


a blemiſh in the beauty of the horſe, but it alſo occaſions 


his wind not to be ſo good. The creſt thould be ſtrong, 
firm, and well riſen; the neck fhould be ſtraight and 
firm, not looſe and pliant ; the breaſt ſhould be ſtrong 
and broad, the ribs round like a barrel, the Hllets large, 
the buttocks rather oval than broad, the legs clezn, flat, 


and ſtraight; and, finally, the mane and tail onght to be 


long and thin, not ſhort and buſhy, the laſt being count- 
ed a mark of dulneſs. 
and has been taught ſuch obedience, that he will readily 


anſwer to the rider's ſignals both of the bridle and hand, 


the voice, the calf of the leg, and the ſputs; that he 


knows how to make his way forward, and has gained a 


true temper of mouth, and a right placing of his head, 
and has learned to ſtop and to turn readily, if his age be 
ſufficiently advanced, he is ready for the field. It is a 
rule with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no horſe ſhould be 
uſed in hunting till he is full five years old; ſome will 
hunt them at four; but the horſe at this time is not come 


12 K SEM | | up 
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When a her is thus choſen, 
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up to his true ſtrength and courage, and will not only 
fail at every tough trial, but will be ſubje& to ſtrains 


and accidents of that kind, much more than if he were to | 


be kept another year firſt, when his ſtrength would be 
more confirmed. 

When the hunter is five years old, he may be put to graſs 
from the middle of may till Bartholomew-tide ; for the 
weather between theſe is ſo hot, that it will be very pro- 
per to ſpare him from work. At Bartholomew-tide the 
ſtrength of the graſs beginning to be nipped by froſts and 
cold dews, ſo that it is apt to engender crudities in the 
horſe, be ſhould be taken up, while his coat is 0 ſmooth 
and ſſeek, and put into the ſtable. When he is firſt 
brought home, he ſhould be put in ſome ſecure and ſpa- 
cious place, where he may evacuate his body by degrees, 
and be brought not all at once to the warm keeping; the 
next night he may be ſtabled up. It is a general rule 
with many not to clothe and ſtable up their horſes till two 
or three days after they are taken from graſs and others 
who put them in the ſtable aſter the fir 

not dreſs and clothe them till three or four days after- 
ward ; but all this, except the keeping the horſe one day 
in a large and cool place, is needleſs caution. | | 
There is a general practice among the grooms, in many 
places, of giving their hunters wheat-ſtraw as ſoon as they 
take them up from graſs. They ſay they do this to take 


up their bellies; but there ſeems much reaſon todiſapprove 


of this. The change is very violent, and the nature of 


the ſtraw ſo heating and drying, that there ſeems great 
reaſon to fear that the aſtringent nature of it would be 


prejudicial, more than is at firſt perceived. It is always 


found that the dung is hard after this food, and is voided 
with pain and difficulty, which is in general very wrong 


for this ſort of horſe. It is better therefore to avoid this 


ſtraw-feeding, and to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm cloathing, and good old hay, and old corn, than | 
to have recourſe to any thing of this kind. D 

When the horſe has evacuated all his graſs, and has been 
properly ſhod, and the ſhoes have had time to ſettle to his | 


feet, he may be ridden abroad, and treated in this man- 


ner: the groom ought to viſit him early in the morning, 


at five o'clock in the long days, and at fix in the ſhort 
ones; he muſt then clean out the ſtable, and feel the 


Horſe's neck, flank, and belly, to find the ſtate of his 


health. If the flank feels ſoft and flabby, there is a neceſ- 


ſity of good diet to harden it, otherwiſe any great exerciſe | 
will occaſion ſwellings and goutineſs in the heels. After 
this examination, a handful or two of good old oats, well | 


fifted, ſhould be given him; this will make him have 


more inclination to water, and will alſo make the water | 
At better on his ſtomach, than if he drank faſting. After 


this he is to be tied up and dreſſed. If in the doing of 


this he opens his mouth, as if he would bite, or attempts 


to kick at the perſon, it is a proof that the teeth of the 


curry-comb are too ſharp, and muſt be filed blunter. If] 
after this he continues the ſame tricks, it is thraugh wan- 
tonneſs, and he ſhould be corrected for it with the whip. | 
The intent of currying being only to raiſe the duſt, this 


is to be bruſhed off afterwards with a horſe-tail nailed to 


- a handle, or any other light bruſh. Then he is to be 


rubbed down with the bruſh, and duſted a ſecond time; 


he ſhould then be rubbed over with a wet hand, and all | 


the looſe hairs, and whatever foulneſs there is, ſhould be 


picked off. When this is done, and he is wiped dry as 
at firſt, a large ſaddle-cloth is to be put on, reaching down | 
to the ſpurring place; then the ſaddle is to be put on, 
and a cloth thrown over it that he may not take cold: 
then rub down his legs, and pick his feet with an iron | 
picker, and let the mane and tail be combed with a wet 
 mane-comb. Laſtly, it is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome beer 
in his mouth juſt before the leading him out of the ſtable. | 
He ſhould then be mounted, and walked a mile at leaſt | 
to ſome running water, and there watered ; but he mult | 


only be ſuffered to take about half his water at one drink- 
ing. 25 | 


It is the cuſtom of many to gallop the horſe at a violent | 
rate as ſoon as he comes out of the water, but this is ex- 
tremely wrong for many reaſons. It endangers the break- 
Ing a horſe's wind more than any other practice, and of- 


ten has been the occaſion of burſting very good horſes. 
It uſes them alſo to the dilagreeable trick we find in many 


horſes, of running away as ſoon as ever they come out of 


the water ; and with ſome it makes them averſe to drink- 


ing, fo that they will rather endure thirſt, and hurt them- 
| ſelves greatly: by it, than bring on the violent exerciſe 
which they remember always follows it. The better | 
Way is to walk him a little after he is out of the water, 


then put him to a gentle gallopfor a little while, and af- 


ter this to bring him to the water again. This ſhould | 


be done three or four times, till he will not drink any 
more. If there is a hilly place near the watering place, it 


is always well to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, any place 


galloped, but walked about in this pla 
then taken home to the ſtable. The pleaſure . and 
e 


night, yet will | 


obſerves, is a cuſtom which we learnt of th 
are of all people the moſt nice and careful 


obvious rule to point out the neceſſary changes, 
nels of the coat being a mark of the want of 


| oats clean fifted be given him. If he eats up this with 


ing him a little hay on his litter, He need be no more 


this manner he is to be treated every day for a fortnight, 
at the end of which time his fleſh will be ſo hardened, 


he is uſed to hunting, he muſt be ordered on his days of 
reſt exactly as he is directed for the fortnight when he 
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is to be choſen where there is free air and, - 
creature may enjoy the benefit of a That the 
"Ys 0 to be 
himſelf takes in theſe airings, when w | 
evident, for he will gape, wm, Ar 
and in theſe, whenever he would ſtand ſtill bp ” body : 
or liſten to any noiſe, he is not to be kinderea? dung, 
but encouraged in every thing of this kind, ed from it, 
The advantages of theſe airings are very evident 
rify the blood, teach the creature how to make bi ” Us 
ing agree with the reſt of the motions of his bod r 
give him an appetite to his food, which dune Js and 
racers, that are kept ſtalled up, are otherwiſe nag and 
loſe. On returning from airing the litter of the hn 
ſhould be freſh, and by ſtirring this, and wbiſt ſtable 
will be _ to ſtale. Then he is to be le a5 be 
ſtall, and tied up, and again carefully rubbed Fab 


then he ſhould be covered with a linen cloth next his "y 
and a canvas one over that, made to fit him, and * 


ing down to his legs. This, as the duke of Newcaſtle 


e Turks, who 
of their horſes, 


Over this covering there ſhould be put a body-cloth of ſx 


or eight ſtraps z this keeps his belly in ſha 

not hurt him, 'This den ding will be r 
the weather is not very ſharp, but in ſevere ſeaſons os x 
the hair begins to riſe and ſtart in the uncovered _ 
woollen cloth is to be added, and this will alwa - 0 ; 
fully ſufficient. . | ONE, 
Different horſes, and different ſeaſons, make variet of 
the degree of cloathing neceſſary ; but there alwa oh an 


the rough. 


| cloathin; 
and the ſmoothneſs of it a proof that the cloathing © 


ſufficient. Therefore if at any time the hair is found 
to ſtart, it is a notice that ſome farther cloathing is to be 
ü. | 

If the horſe ſweat mucl. n the night, it is a h gn that he 
is over fed, and wants (gerciſe; this therefore is eaſily 
remedied. An hour or more. after the horſe is come in 
from his airing, the groom ſhould give him a wiſy of 
clean hay, making him eat it out of his hand ; after thi; 
let the manger be well cleaned out, and a quartern of 


an appetite, he ſhould have more given him; but if ke 
is flow and indifferent about it, he muſt have no more. 
The buſineſs is to give him enough, but not to cloy him 
with food. 1 | 

If the horſe gets fleſh too faſt on this home ſeeding, heis 
not to be ſtinted to prevent it, but only his exerciſe in- 
creaſed; this will take down his fleſh, and at the fame 
time give him ſtrength and wind. After the feeding in 
the morning is over the ſtable is to be ſhut up, only lear- 


looked at till one o'clock, and then only rubbed down, 
and left again to the time of his evening watering, which 


is four o'clock in the ſummer, and three in the winter, 


When he has been watered, he muſt be kept out an hour 
or two, or more if neceſſary, and then taken home and 
rubbed as after the morning watering. Then he is to 
have a feed of corn at ſix o'clock, and another at nine at 
night; and being then cleaned, and his litter put in or- 
der, and hay enough left for the night, he is to be left 
till morning. This is the direction for one day, andin 


his wind ſo improved, and his mouth ſo quickened, and 
his gallop brought to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be 
fit to be put to moderate hunting. During the time that 


is in preparation; but as his exerciſe is now greatly in- 
creaſed, he muſt be allowed a more ſtrengthening food, 
mixing ſome old ſplit beans at every feeding with bi 
On... 

And if this is not found to be ſufficient, the following 
bread muſt be given: let two pecks of old beans, 
and one peck of wheat be ground together, and made 
into an indifferently fine meal; then knead it into doug! 
with ſome warm water, and a good quantity of er 
let it lie a time that it may rife and ſwell, which wi 
make the bread the lighter ; then make it into loaves 1 
a peck each, and let it be baked in a flow oven, that It 
may be thoroughly done without being burat z when : 
is taken out of the oven, it mult be ſet bottom upv® 

to cool; when it is one day old the cruſt 1s to be 275 
off, and the crumb given him for food. When . 
ready, he ſhould have ſome of it at leaſt once 11 the 6a) | 
but it is not to be made the only food, but 2 - 

are to be of oats atone, ſome of oats and this bread, 


and ſome of oats and beans mixed together. The ware 
5 | 
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Tounded the deer. 


ten feet from one another. 


| they would whirl round. — 
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1 variety in this manner, being the beſt of all me- 


thods of keeping up the appetite, which is often apt to 
fail. 


The day before the horſe is to hunt, he muſt have no 


beans) becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but only ſome 
oats with this bread 3 or if he will be brought to eat 
the bread alone, that will be beſt of all. His evening 
feed ſhould, on this day, be ſomewhat earlier than 
uſual; and after this he is only to have a wiſp of hay 
out of the groom's hand till he return from HN r- 


6. 5 
HUNTING, the art, or act, of purſuing and chaſing 


heaſts of GAME. Ls | 
In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of 


hairy and feathered game; but in its more proper and 
_ reſtrained ſignification, it is only applicable to beaſts of 


yenery and chace. _ | 

F. De Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an ex- 
preſs treatiſe of hunting. We find, that, among the 
more civilized nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Romans, it always made one of their genteeler diver- 


fons; and as to the wilder and more barbarous, it ſerved | 


them with food and neceſſaries. The Roman juriſpru— 


| dence, which was formed on the manners of the firſt 


ages, made a law of it; and eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, 


that as the natural right of things, which have no ma- 


ſter, belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor; wild beaſts, birds, 


and fiſhes, are the property of him, "whoever he be, | 


that can firſt take them. : 
But the northern nations of barbarians who over-ran the 


Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for 


the diverſion z and the people being now poſſeſſed of 
other and more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands 


and poſſeſſions of thoſe they had vanquiſhed ; their chiefs | 


and leaders began to appropriate the right of Hunting, 


and inftead of a natural right, to make it a royal one. 


Thus it continues to this day; the right of hunting, 


among us, belonging only to the king, and thoſe who | 
_ derive it from him. | | 


And hence have ariſen all our laws and charters of the 


foreſt, laws and regulations for preſervation of the 
game, Oc. See FokEST. | N . 
The hunting uſed by the ancients was much like that 


* 


now practiſed for the rein deer; which is ſeldom hunted 


at force, or with hounds; but only drawn with a blood- 


hound, and foreſtalled with nets and engines. — Thus 


did they with all beaſts; whence a dog is never com- 
mended by them for opening, before he has diſcovered 


where the beaſt lies: hence, they were not in any man- 


ner curious as to the muſic of their hounds, or the 


compoſition of their kennel or pack, either for deep- 


neſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of ery, which is become 


a principal point in the hunting of our days. 


Their huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout 
and make a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third | 


of his Georgics : ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 


But that clamour was only to bring the deer to the nets | 


laid for him. | 


The Sicilian way of hunting had ſomething in it very | 


extraordinary. 


The nobles or gentry being informed 


which way a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice to one | 
another, and appointed a meeting; every one bringing 
with him a croſs-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of | 
Haves ſhod with iron, the heads bored, with a cord paſſ- 
ing through them all: thus provided, they came to the | | 


erd, and caſting themſelves about in a large ring, ſur- 


bound his faggot, ſet up kis ſtake, and tied the end of 
the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the diſtance of 


Then taking feathers, 
dyed in crimſon, and faſtened on a thread, they tied 
them to the cord; ſo that with the leaſt breath of wind, 


Which done, the perſons 


Who kept the ſtands withdrew, and hid themſelves in | 


the next covert. 
Lhen the chief Tan 


ounds to draw aft 
their er 


and ft 


ger entering within the line with 
? er the herd, rouſed the game with 
y3 Which flying towards the line, were turned off, 


| e gazing on the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, 


red about as if kept in with a real wall or pale. 
I ranger ſtill purſued, and calling every perſon by 
8 as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to 
bot the firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed; and if 
my of them miſſed, 


ped him, it was ce a grievous diſgrace, 
mea : 
whole berg * as they paſſed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 


"eve as killed by the ſeveral bands. | 
.- L ls practiſed in a different manner, and with a 
paratus, according to the nat ius, and 
d , g to the nature, genius, an 
3 4 the particular beaſt which is the object there- 
8 ele beaſts are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, 


doe, fox, Marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof 


Then, each taking his ſtand, un- 


or ſingled out another than that aſ- 


HUN 


are denominated beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, fluff 
tres; and the five latter, beaſts of the field, or of chaces 
campeſtres. | 

The gentlemen, and maſters of the ſport, have framed 4 
new ſet of terms, which may be called the hunting lan- 
guage; a little view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here 
give the reader. 

The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chace; 
as they are in company, are theſe: they ſay, a herd of 
harts, and all manner of deer; a bevy of roes; 4 
ſounder of ſwine ; a rout of wolves 3 a richeſs of mar- 
tens; a brace or leaſh of bucks, ſoxes, or hares ; a 
couple of rabbets or conies. 

There are alſo terms for their lodging : a hart is ſaid to 
harbour; a buck lodges; a roe beds; a hare ſeats, or 
forms; a coney /its; a fox kennels; a marten trees; an 
otter watches; a badger earths; a boar couches. 

Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, unharbour 


the hart: roſe the buck ; art the hare ; bolt the coney 3 


unkennel the fox; tree the marten ; vent the otter; dig 
the badger ; rear the boar. 8 


The terms for their noiſe at cutting time are as follows: 
a hart belleth; a buck growns or troats; a roe bellows 3 


a hare beats or taps ; an otter whines; a boar freams; 
a fox barks; a badger ſhriets; a wolf howls; a goat 


rattles, | | 

Terms for their copulation : a hart or buck goes to rut 3 
a roe goes to tourn; a bear goes to brim; a hare or co- 
ney goes to buck; a fox goes to clicketing : 'a wolf goes 
to match or make; an otter hunteth for his kind. 

Terms for the footing and treading : of a hart we ſay, 
the /ot; of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view: of 
all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the Voiling; 
of a fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the 
footing ; of an otter the marks; of a boar, the track : 
the hare, when in open fields, is ſaid to ſore; when 
ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds, the doubles 


comes to be perceived, ſhe pricketh : in ſnow it is called, 
the trace of the hare. | 


The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the 
Jingle; that of a boar, the wreath ; of a fox, the bru/h 


or drag; and the tip at the end, the chape z of a wolf, 


the lern; of a hare and coney, the ſcut. 


'The ordure or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is 


called fewmets or fewmi/hing ; of a hare, crotiles or 


of other the like vermin, the fuants; of an otter the 
ſpraints. As to the heads of deer, ſomething has al- 
ready been ſpoken under the article HE ap. 5 
For the attire or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if 


perfect, are, the bur, the pearls, the little knobs on it, 


the beam, the gutters, the antler, the ſur-antler, royal, 
ſur-royal, and all at top, the croches; of the buck, the 
bur, beam, brow-antler, back-antler, advancer, palm, and 


ſßpellers. 


four, and the croches placed aloft, all of one height, 


are called /orꝶed heads, becauſe the croches ate planted 
on the top of the like forks. _ | „ | 
They ſay a litter of cubs; a net of rabbets; a ſquir- 
ers (ap... | ED een, „„ 
The terms uſed in reſpect to the dogs, Sc. are as follow: 
of grey-hounds, two make a brace 5 of hounds, a cou- 
ple; of grey-hounds, three make a lea; of hounds, a 
couple and half: they ſay, let flip a grey-hound; 


and caſt off a hound: the ſtring wherein a grey- hound 


is led is called a /ea/h ; and that of a hound a /yome : the 
grey-hound has his collar, and the hound his couples : 


| we ſay a kennel of hounds, and a pack of beagles. | 
Hunting conſidered as an exerciſe, is perhaps the belt that 


can poſſibly be contrived for ſtrengthening the general 
babit, and procuring health and . e The ſeaſon of 
the year, the time of the day deſtined for this amuſe- 
ment, and the motion neceſſary on this occaſion, are all 
admirably adapted to the reſtoration and continuance of 


the mind recreated at the time the body is exerciſed; 
for this admirably aſſiſts the due circulation of the fluids 
through the minute canals deſtined for their conveyance; 
and there are ſew people not utterly abandoned to idle- 
neſs and debauchery of ſome kind ot other, who do not 
perceive a ſpontaneous flow of ſpirits when ey ride at 
or about the riſe of the ſun, when they reſpire the pureſt 
air, when variety of perpetually changing ſcenes pre- 
ſent themſelves, and when the mind is agreeably agi- 
tated concerning the event of the chace. 

HuNTING, /tyles or manners of, are various, according to 


the country, the beaft, and the means whereby he is to 
de ie 


5 HF. untingy 


when ſhe beats on the hard highway, and her footing 


crotiſing; of a boar, le%es; of a fox, the bill:ting; and 


If the croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it is 
called a palmed head. Heads bearing not above three or 


are called crowned heads. Heads having double croches, 


health. It is beſides of no ſmall importance to have 
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H U N 


Hunting, as praQtiſed among us, is chieſſy performed 

with dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommo- 

dated to the various kinds of game: as hounds, grey- 

hounds, ſtaunch-hounds, | bload-hounds, terriers, & c. See 

HounD. _ | 

In the kennels or packs, they generally rank them un- 

der the heads of cntcrers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. 

On ſome occations, nets, ſpears, aud inſtruments for 

digging the ground are alſo required: nor is the bunting- 

horn to be omitted. 

The uſual chaces among us are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, 
fox, badger, and otter. We ſhall here give ſomething 
of what relates to each of theſe. 

With regard to the ſeaſons of hunting, hart and buck 

hunting begins at the end of fence-month, which 1s a 

fortnight after Midſummer, and laſts till Holy-rood-day. | 
The hind and doe come in courſe on Holy-rood-day, 


and laſt till Candlemas, Fox hunting comes in at Chrilt- | 


mas, and holds till Annunciation. 5 
Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candle- 
mus. 
out at the end of February. Where the wolf and boar 
are hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas ; the 
firſt ending at the Annunciation, the ſecond at the Pu- 
rification. | 1 

Here, too, is the place for ſome general terms, and 
phraſes, more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the 
ſport itſelf; what belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of game | 
in particular, being reſerved for the reſpective articles. | 
When the hounds then being caſt off, and finding the 
ſcent of ſome game begin to open and cry, they are 
ſaid to challenge; when they are too buſy before the ſcent 
be good, they are ſaid to babb/c; when too buſy where 


the ſcent is good, to baw/; when they run it end-ways | 


_ orderly, holding in together merrily, and making it 
good, they are ſaid to be in Full cry; when they run 


along without opening at all, it 1s called running mute. 


When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey-hound in the 


courſe, they are ſaid to /ap/ec. 
When beagles bark and cry at 
to yearn. | | 
When the dogs hit the ſcent 
Taid to draw, amiſs. | | : 
When then they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former 
chace for a new one, it is called hunting change. 


| 


| 


— 


When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are 


ſaid to hunt counter. Cs | 
When the chace goes off, and returns again, traverſing | 
_ theſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer 
ſingle one, it is called running riot. . 
Dogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to 
come by and caſt off after the other hounds are paſſed, 
are called a relay. If they be caſt off before the other dogs 
be come up, it is called a vauntlay. | | 
When, finding where the chace has been, they make a 


inſtead of a 


proffer to enter, but return, it is called a emiſ. 


A leflon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named 
a call or recheat. That blown at the death of a deer, is 


called the mort. The part belonging to the dogs of any | 


chace they have killed, is the reward. They ſay, take off 
a deer's ſkin; „ip or caſe a hare, fox, and all ſorts of 
vermin; which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and 
turning the ſkin over the ears, down the tail. 9 5 
HuN TIN G, Laws relating to, ſee GAME, 


Notwithſtanding all the game laws, and the various qua- 


lifications for hunting pointed out by ſtatutes, which im- 


ply a power for perſons ſo qualified to hunt, yet accord- 
ing tojudge Blackſtone, no man but he who has a chace, 
or free-warren by grant of the crown or preſcription, 
which ſuppoſes one, can juſtify hunting or ſporting upon 


another man's ſoil; nor indeed, in thorough ſtrictneſs of | | 


common law, either hunting or ſporting at all. Perſons | 
ſo hunting are liable to actions of treſpaſs by the poſſeſſors 
of the land. Comment, vol. ii. p. 418. and vol. iv. 
. 5 = 
Ho NTING, Badger. A badger is called by ſeveral names, 
dix. a grey brock, boreſon, or bauſon: the male is called a 
badger or bore- pig, and the female a ſow. See BADGER, 
This beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, 
and Helvetian coaſts; and is not uncommon in France 
and England. | | ; | 
The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day- 
time, ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night; whence 
the denomination lucifuga, q d. avoider of thelight. It bur- 
rows under ground like the fox, and forms ſeveral diſlerent 
apartments, though with only one entrance, carrying in 
its mouth graſs in order to form a bed for its young. It | 
is fo cleanly an animal, that it never obeys the call of 
nature in its apartments, but goes out for that purpoſe. 
It breeds only once in a year, and brings four or hve at 
a time. 2 | 


Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes | 


their prey, they are faid | 


the contrary way, they are 


The badger is a deep-biting beaft, having very har 


teeth; to guard againſt the effects whereof, it; 
to put great broad collars about the dogs keen uſual 


fighis on his back, and by this means is at libert to — 
both his teeth and nails. He has a faculty of ln 


up his ſkin after a ſtrange manner, by which he 
himſelf "againſt any blow or bite of the dogs =D 
you may threſh on his back till you are weary to no pur. 
poſe : but a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſpatches him pre. 
ſently. The ſkin of the badger when dreſſed with th, 
hair is uſed for piſtol furniture. The Highlanders mike 
their pendant pouches of it. The hair is often uſed for 
making bruſhes to ſoften the ſhades in painting, called 
ſweetening tools. "Theſe animals are alſo hunted in the 
winter nights for the ſake of their fleſh, for the hind 
quarters may be made into hams, not inferior in good. 
neſs to the beſt bacon. The fat is much valued for 
ointments and ſalves. | 
The method of hunting the badger is thus : ſeck the 
earth and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon. 
ſhine night go and = all the holes but one or two, and 
therein place ſacks, faſtened with drawing-ſtrings, which 
may ſhut him in as ſoon as he ſtrains the bag. Ihe bags 
thus ſet, caſt off your hounds, and beat all the groves 
hedges, or tufts, within a mile or two: what badgers 
are abroad, being alarmed by the dogs, will flraight re- 
pair to their earths, and ſo be taken. He that ſtays to 
watch the ſacks muſt ſtand cloſe, and upon a clear wind; 
or elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome other way 
for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, or un- 
dertake the chace before he can get into his'carth, he 
will ſtand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport, = 
If the badger be attacked in his earth, as ſoon as he per- 
ceives the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole be- 
tween the dogs and himſelf ; and if the dogs continue 
baying he removes his baggage with him, and goes into 
another apartment or chamber, of which he uſually has 
half a dozen in the burcow ; thus retreating from one 
to the other, tlll he can go no farther, and barricading 
the way as he goes. In hunting the badger as well as the 


fox, a man cannot juſtify breaking the ſoil, and digging 


him out of his earth. | | 
HuNnTiNG, Buck, or hunting fallow deer. See Buck. 
Ihe female is called de, or doo: the firit year, a 
fawn ; ſecond, a tegg; the third, a doe. See DEER. 
'This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as cor- | 
pulent as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a 
roe, except in colour; which is various, but moſt com- 
monly branded, or ſandy on the back, having a black 
liſt all along on the ridge, and the belly and fides ſpotted 
with white. p | | 
The male has horns not much differing from a hart, 
except in largeneſs, and they grow out of the head like 
fingers out of the hand; whence it is called cereus pul- 
matus. The female is without horns. i 
Leſs art and ſkill are required in lodging a buck, than in 
harbouring a hart; nor does there need ſo much draw- 
ing after: it is ſufficient that you judge by the view, 
and mark what grove or covert he enters; for he does 
not wander and rove ſo often as a hart, nor fo fre 
quently change his layer. When hard hunted he uſually 
takes to ſome ſtrong hold or covert, with which he 1s 
acquainted; not flying far before the hounds, nor croſſing 
nor doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the hart 15 
accuſtomed to. 6 | | 
The buck will beat a 
the hart; nor can he ſtay ſo long at ſoil. _ ; 
The greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in hunting 
the buck is to beware of hunting counter or change, be- 
_ Cauſe of the plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come 
more directly upon the hounds than the red dee! do. 
J he buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the 
unconfined in 3 
park, he herds but little from May to Auguſt, becaule 
the flies trouble him. He takes delight in billy places, 
but chooſes the dales to feed in. ; FA 
HuxTinc, Fox. This animal, the firſt year, is called à ch,; 
the ſecond, a fox; the third, an old fox. See Fox. PR 
His nature in many reſpects is like that of 4 8 
and both bring the ſame number of cubs at a qo 
but the ſox litters deep under ground, which the u 
does not. | «uh; 
A bitch fox is hard to take when bragged and wit wo 
in regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which op 8 
upon hearing the leaſt noiſe: indeed it is no cal - ing 
to take her at any time, as being a beaſt of ede 
ſubtlety. What makes fox-hunting the more — 
is, the ſtrong hot ſcent this creature affords, iba wil) 
up an excellent cry; but as his ſcent is hotter 2 


br ook, but ſeldom a great river as 


_ drieſt places; but if he be at large, 


hs that le 

ſo it dies ſooner than that of a hare, Cc. e. eg ct 

never ſlies far before the hounds as not truſting to . yet 
© 


the champaign ground, but has recourſe to the ſtron aaa 


rerts. When he can no longer ſtand up before the] ſhe form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, 
hounds, he takes earth, and mult be dug out. When] and in the courſe will make all her doubling and crofling 
courſed by grey-hounds on a plain, his laſt refuge is, | about brook-lides, and near plathes ; for her ſcent, under 
uſually, to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their faces as] this condition, being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that - 
they come near him; ſometimes ſquirting alſo his thicker | will take but little. Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe 
excrement upon them, to make them give over their | will ſtarta freth hare, and {quat in the ſame form; at 
courſe. _ other times the will creep under the door of a ſheep-cote, 
When a bitch fox goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, | and hide among the ſheep, or run among a flock of ſheep, 
the cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of and will not, without the utmolt difficulty, be taken from 
a mad dog; and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miles among them. Add, that ſome will take the ground like 
any of her cubs: but ſhe never cries at all when the is] a coney : this is called going to vault. 

about to be killed, but defends herſelf in ſilence to the] Some hares will go up on one fide of the hedge, and come 
lait gaſp- down the other; and we have known a bare, that, 
he fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, | being ſorely hunted, has got upon a quickſet hedge, and 
nets, and gins. Of terriers there are two forts: the one | ran a good way on the top thereof, and then leaped off 
crook-legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take upon the ground; and it is no unuſual thing for them to 
earth well, and lie long at fox, or badger; the other is | take themſelves to furz-buſhes, and leap from on- to an- 
ſhagged, and ſtrait-legged, which will not only hunt | other, whereby the hounds are frequently in default. 
above ground as others, but alſo enter the earth with | A hare, it is ſaid, does not live above ſeven years at moſt, 
great fury, though theſe cannot ſtay in ſo long, on ac- eſpecially the buck; and if he and the doe keep one 
count of their vehemence. quarter, they will not ſuffer any ſtrange hare to fit by 
The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig; as in clay, them; whence the proverb,“ The more you hunt, the 
or ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his | © more hares you ſhall have;“ fince, having killed one 
earth has commonly bur one hole, which goes ſtrait | hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. By the way 
along in, before it comes at their couch: he ſometimes] it is to be obſerved, that to enter a young kennel of 


by craft poſſeſſes himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which | hounds, regard mult be had to the nature of the country, 
has variety of chambers, holes, and angles. Geſner re-| and of the quarry: for according to the place wherein 
lates, that he frequently cheats the badger of his habita- | they are entered, and the game firſt given them, will 


tion, by laying his excrement at the mouth of the other's | they afterwards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a 


burrow. - | | | | champaign country, they will ever after more delight to 
lux rI SG, bare. A hare tlie firit year is called a /everet; | hunt there than on any other ground. „ 
the ſecond year, a Var; the third, a great hure. Sce] Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture, 
HARE. | | | or corn-ficld ; io find her form, the ſeafon of the year 
Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of and the ſtate of the weather are to be conſidered. In fl 
the marthes the ſloweſt; the wandering hates are the the ſpring, or ſummer, a hare will not Gt in the buſhes, DEN | . 
molt dilücult and dangerous to follow. e becauſe frequently offended with pfwires, ſnakes, and | | 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity. | adders; but will lit in corn-fields, and open places. In _ | 
ihe head is round and fhort, of a convenient length; | winter they chooſe to fit near towns and villages, in tufts 1 
the ears long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, | of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the wind is 
and ſave itſelf in time; the lips continually move, fleep-| northerly or ſoutherly. According to the ſeaſon, and 
ing and waking; and the eye is too big and round for the] nature of the place where the hare is accuſtomed to br, 
lid to cover it, even when aſleep; fo that the creature there beat with your hounds, and ſtart her; which is 
lleeps as it were on the watch. The breaſt is capacious, | better ſport than trailing of her from her relief to her 


and fitted to take more breath than that of any other beaſt. | form. Having ſtarted her, ſtep in, and halloe in the. 
They feed abroad, to conceal their forms; and never hounds till they have undertaken it; crying, that, that, 
drink, but content themſelves with the dew. The hare's | or there, there, and go on with full cry; then recheat 


ears lead the way in her chace; for with one of them | them, and follow at a diitance, taking care not to ſor- 
the hearkeneth to the cry of the dogs, the other being | ward them too much at firſt, as being apt, if the firſt 
ſtretched forth like a ſail to promote her courſe. | heat, to overthoot the game. Above all things, mind 


The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in the firſt doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key 

ralleys and plains, and through practice grow acquainted | or direction for the whole day; all the other doublings 

with the neareſt way to their forms : thoſe which fre- | ſhe afterwards makes being like the firſt. According to 
| quent buſhes and brakes, are not able to endure labour; | the policies you ſee her ule, and the place where you 
nor are very ſwift, being tender-footed, and growing fat | hunt, make your compaſs, to help the defaults, great or 
through diſcontinuance of exerciſe. | | little, long or ſhort; always ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt 
When the hate has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to | commodious place for the hounds to ſcent in. | 
b ſome hill or riſing-ground, where, rearing on her hinder HUN TING, hart, or HUN TIN of red deer. This ani- 
; legs, ſhe obſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. mal the firſt year is called a calf, or hind-calf; the ſe- 
The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood-hares than field- cond year, a #nobber ; the third, a brech; the fourth, a 
hares; but in all ſorts it is ſtrongeſt when they feed on | Haggard; the fifth a fag ; the ſixth, a hart. | 
green corn. In winter mornings, the ſcent does not lie | Ihe female is called a hind. The firlt year ſhe is calf, 
nil the froſt be a little thawed ; and it may be added, | the ſecond, a hear/e, and ſometimes a brocket*s //ter ;, the 
that a hare always leaves more ſcent when ſhe goes to re- third a hind. „„ bY . 
lief, than when ſhe goes to ſorm. | Terms occurring more eſpecially in hunting the hart, and 
Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter, than ſummer; | not yet explained, are as follow. The print, or impreſ- 
| becauſe, as the nights are longer, they travel farther. fon, where a deer has lain, is called a layer if it be in 
0 l zheir prints are very uncertain at the full moon, at] covert, or a thicket, it is called his harbour ; where a 
which time they leap and play together. The young, it deer has paſſed into a thicket, leaving marks whereby 
is to be obſerved, tread heavier than the old, becauſe | his bulk may be gueſſed at, it is called an entry; when 
their limbs are weaker. A buck, or male bare, is known | they caſt their heads, they are ſaid to mew; when they 


e by his beating the hard highways, feeding farther out in | rub their heads againſt trees, to bring off the peels of 

| the plains, and making his doublings of a greater com-] their horns, they are ſaid to fray; when a deer, hard 
e pals than the female, who keeps cloſe by ſome covert | hunted, takes to ſwimming in the water, ſhe is faid to go 
4 ſide; turning, winding, and crofling in the buſhes, like | to /i; when they turn head againſt the hounds, they 
8 a coney, and rarely running out an end; whereas the | are ſaid to bayz when the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
9 


_ having once made a turn or two about his form, | draw on till they put up the hart, they are ſaid 2% draw 
g then farewel turns; for he will frequently lead them five | on the five. | e | 
'3 br fix miles without once turning his head. Add, that | As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be ob- 


: the buck is known, at his riſing out of form, by his | ſerved, that he is an excellent ſwimmer; there being in- 
: _ parts, which are more white, and his ſhoulder, | ſtances, when ſore hunted, of his plunging in the fea, 
i WuICh is redder than the doe's. — and being killed by fiſhermen twelve miles from land. 

: © hare regulates its conduct according to the weather. When, in going to rut, they have occaſion to croſs a |. 
5 wed moiſt day the holds the highways more than at any] great river, or arm of the ſea, it is ſaid they aſſemble in [ | 
. 10 > hp becauſe the ſcent is then molt apt to lie; and | great herds; the ſtrongeſt goes in firſt, and the next of F 
p fo ons at the fide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe | ſtrength follows „ and ſo one after the other, relieving 1 
i ua 5 8 enter, but ſquats down aide thereof, till the | themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the buttocks of cach | | li 
: m. _ overſhot her; upon which ſhe returns the | other. N ET a bl 
. ey 4 e came, without turning into any covert, for The hind commonly carries her caH eight or nine months, 10 
1 nn DE wet and dew hanging on the boughs. | which uſually falls in May: ſome have two at once; and FA 
* 5 05 45 * to be had to the place where the hare fits, | they always eat up the {kin wherein the calf lay. As the 10 
# gs A a wind ; for if her form be either upon the | young grow up, the old one teacheth it to run and leap, | | 
A wind: 5 on wind, the will not willingly run into the | and how to defend itſelf from the hounds. TEN il 
th ,2 Putande, or down the wind: on the contrary, if || The hart is amazed at hearing any one call, or whiſtle, Mi 
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loſe her ſlot or footing. But note, a deal o 
diſcretion is here required; for he may not ſet off upon | 
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in his fiſt : if you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will 


Tee him inſtantly turn back, and make ſome little ſtand. 
His ſenſe of hearing is very perfect when his head and | 


ears are erected ; but very imperfect when he holds them 
down ; hence, when he pricks up his ears, he is known 


to be apprehenſive of danger. When he is on foot, and 


not afraid, he wonders, and takes a pleaſure to gaze at 
every thing he ſees. 


The hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to a 


hundred years, or upwards. The principal marks of his 
age are taken from his head, yet this is ſomewhat pre- 
carious; ſome having more croches thereon at the ſame 


age than others. Thoſe are accounted to excel in beauty 
of horns, which bear them high: though ſolid through- 


out as ſtones, yet, if they remain a while in the air, 
they grow very light and friable, diſcovering themſelves 
to be no other than an earthy ſubſtance, concrete and 
hardened with a ſtrong juice into the form of bones. 

The horns being fallen, they retire, and hide themſelves 
in the ſhade, to avoid the annoyance of flies, and only 
come out to feed in the night. Their new horns appear, 
at firſt, like bunches, very ſoft and tender; but by the 
increaſe of the ſun's heat, they at length grow harder, 


and are covered with a tough ſkin, called a velvet head. | 


As that ſkin dries, they daily try the ſtrength of their 
new heads upon trees, which not only burniſhes and 
ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but by the pain they fecl 
hereby, admoniſhes them how long to forbear the com- 
pany of their fellows; for when the horns grow inſen- 
fible, they return to their former condition. 


The taking of this beaſt requires great art and attention. 
When the hunter goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs 


the beaſt en ſong giſte, in her own layer, and thus un- 
harbour her in the view of the dogs, ſo oy may never 


every one, either of the herd, or thoſe which wander ſo- 
litary : the young, the ſmall, &c. are to be paſſed over; 
and partly by ſight, and partly by the footing, fewmets, 
the largeneſs of the layer, &c. he muſt make judgment 
of the game, ſingling out for that purpoſe the largeſt 
head in the whole herd. | „ 

There are divers means for knowing an old hart; viz. by 


the /t, the entries, the abatures and foils, the fumets, 


gait and walks, jraying-/tocks, and the head and branches. 


I. As to the let. The treadings of the hart's foot are to 


be carefully noted : if you find the treadings of two, the 
one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the 


| longeſt ſlot declares the largeſt hart; add, that the old 
| hart's hind-foot never over- reaches the fore-foot, as that | 
of the young ones does. 2. 'The fewmiſhing is chiefly 
to be judged of in April or May: if it be large and thick, 


it ſigniſies the hart to be old. 3. To know the height 


and thickneſs of the hart, obſerve his entries and galle- 

ries into the thickets, and what boughs he hath over 
ſtridden, and mark from thence the height of his belly | 
from the ground; for a young deer uſually creeps low, | 


as he paſſes to his harbour, and goes through places which 
the old one, being ſtiff and ſtately, will not ſtoop to. 


4. By his gait it may be known whether the hart be 


large, and whether he will ſtand long before the hounds : 


if he have a long ſtep, he will ſtand long, being ſwift, 


light, and well breathed ; if he have a great flot, which 


is the ſign of an old deer, he will be a laſter. As to his 


fraying-poſt, note, that the older the hart is, the ſooner 


he goeth to fray, and the greater is the tree he chooſes to | 
fray upon; it being neceſlary it be ſuch as may not bend. 
Now, to ſeek or find out a hart in his haunt, or feeding- 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month. From the concluſion of the rut- 
ting time, which is in November, they feed in heaths 
and broomy places. In December they herd together, 


and withdraw into the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter 


_ themſelves from the ſevere weather, feeding on holm- 


trees, elder-trees, brambles, &c. The three following 
months they leave the herding, but keep four or five in 


a company, and in the corners of the foreſt will feed on | 


the winter paſture, ſometimes making their excurſions 
into the neighbouring corn-fields, if they can perceive 


greaſe, and reſort to ſprings, copſes, and corn fields. In 
September and October they leave the thickets, and go 


to rut; during which ſeafon, they have no certain place | 


either for food or harbour. 
Having found out the game, the hunters diſcouple and 


caſt off the dogs; and ſome on horſeback, others on foot, | 


follow the cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and 
ſpeed, remembering and preventing the ſubtle turnin 
and headings of the hart; ſtanding with dexterity an 
intrepidity to leap hedge, pales, ditch, &c. 


choice and 


the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above ground. ln | 
April and May they reſt in thickets and ſhady places, 
ſtirring very little till rutting time, unleſs diſturbed. | 
The three ſucceeding months they are in their pride of 


and rouſe them to make the hounds hunt chay 


_ thering them together, and herding with them, ane 


blown the mort, and all the company being come in, 


takes up the kniſe, and Jays it acroſs the belly o 5 
deer (ſome of the aſſiſtants holding by the fore-legs, as 
at the ſame time the huntſman drawing down the piz2'e) 


_ ting of the throat downwards, making the ar» Aero 
the ordure may not break forth, and then paunching bim, 
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The utmoſt addreſs and cireumſpeCtion are to be ed 

keep to the beaſt firlt attempted, and to prevent mY * th 
from purſuing any other: this, in effect, makes 0 dogs 
the principal difficulties and glories of the lee: > 
beaſt having a hundred devices to put off ſome othe OR 
for his on: ſometimes he will fend forth foe” Wy 
little deer in his ſtead into the dogs way, laying (4 
the while himſelf z on which occylion the Inf, gy 
to ſound a retreat, and break off the dogs, and ra 
leam, till the game be Korea. Z 
vyometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out other deer 


pe, hi 
— . 1 . S ve 
ſelf lying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his heti, 


to make the hounds over-thoort him: add, that they "Bea 


neither ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fog 
feet under his belly, and blow or breathe on ſore woil⸗ 
place of the ground, fo that the hounds fhall pafs With. 
in a yard, without apprehending him: He will brech 
into one thicket after another, to find deer, rouſing, "iy 
CE f | cre 
beating ſome of them into his treids, that he mas the 
more eaſily eſcape. Finding himfelf ſpent, he wii] "ONE 
herd, and fall to doubling and crofing in ſome bad 
beaten highway, always running againſt the wine. 
not only to cool himſelf, but the better to heat the voice 
of his purſuers. 

The laſt refuge of a hart ſorely hunted, is the foil; keen, 
ing the middle, for fear, left by touching a bough, or the 
like, he may give ſcent to the hounds: He always fwims 
againſt the ſtream; whence the old rule, © He that will 


“ his chace find, let him try up the river, and down the 
« wind.” In taking ſoil, he will ſometimes cover him. 


ſelf under water, fo as to ſhew nothing but his note. 


Where opportunity of water fails, he will fiy into herd 


of cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. and will fomerinies ſrap 
on an ox, cow, or the like, laying the tore part of his 
body thereon, that ſo touching the earth with his binder 
feet, he may leave a ſmall or no ſcent behind. Wha is 
farther ſtill, the chief huntiman of Lewis XII. relates, 
that a hart which they were in Bard chace of, leaped into 
a great tall white thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy place, 
and there ſtood aloſt till he was run through by a kunt 
man, rather than he would ſtir. | 

The hart being killed, the huntſman with his horn 
windeth the fall of the beaſt; upon which every one ap- 


proaches: the ſkilfulleſt opens the beaſt, rewarding the 


hounds with what properly belongs to them; the huntl- 


man, at the ſame time, dipping bread in the ſkin and 
blood of the beaſt to give the hounds their full ſatis- 


faction. 


The hart is known to be ſpent by his running ſtiff, hich, 


and lampering; by his mouth being black and dry, with- 


out foam on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he 
will ſometimes cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpectators, 


and by his ſlot, for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws to- 
gether, as if he went at leiſure, and ſtrait again open 


them wide, making great glidings, and hitting his cew- 


laps upon the ground, &c. When quite ſpent, and clo: 
beſet, or intercepted on all fides, the hart ufually take: 


to bay, and makes force with his head againſt the fit 


man or dog that cloſes in upon him, unleſs prevented 


with a ſpear, ſword, or the like. Hence it is very dun- 
gerous going into a hart at bay, eſpecially at cutting tine, 
for then they are more than ordinarily herce. 

The hart being killed, his death is ſolemnized with great 
ceremony. The firſt thing, when the huntſmen come 
in, is to cry, Hare haunch, that the hounds may 5 


break in to the deer : having ſecured this, they cut bi 
throat, and blood the younger hounds, to make ther 
love deer, and learn to leap at his throat; then bare 
the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon, who has not taken /a) pre 
N 


and thus he draws the knife along tbe middle of 95 
belly, beginning near the briſket, cutting deep n 
to diſcover how fat he is. Then the molt {kilfui pelle 


breaks up the deer, by firſt flitting the {kin from the cut- 
rber, that 


and rewarding the hounds therewith. daith 
Laſtly, the perſon that took the jay, being rere Pe 
a drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; whict . D 
and the hounds rewarded therewith, the 8 vl 
remony, if a buck, is a double; if a ſtag, Nog 55 
blown by one, and a recheat in concert by all t n * 
borns : the whole is then concluded with a genera © 


whoop. 


HUNTING, otter. See OTTER. called oft 


The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, 
hounds, and alſo with ſpecial inſtruments, 
ſpears. To find him out, ſome are to go on on 


7 


called ct 
e ſide o 
the 


at layer, ; 


moo — or 
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+ river, and ſome on the other, beating all the way on 
the banks, with the dogs following. 'Thus it is ſoon 
found if there be an otter in that quarter; for the otter 


cannot endure long in the watet, but muſt come forth to | 


make his ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes to feed on 
aſs, and other herbs. If the hounds find an otter, look 


in the ſoſt and moiſt places, to learn by the prints which | 


way he bent his head: if theſe make no diſcovery, it 
may be partly perceived by the ſpraints. This done, fol- 
low the hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. 

The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 
he is maſter. In hunting him therefore, you are to be 
ready with your ſpears, to watch its vents; for that is the 
chief advantage: if you perceive where he ſwims under 
water, ſtrive to ſet a ſtand before Him, where you ex- 
ect he will vent, and there endeavour to ſtrike him with 
the ſpear: if you miſs, purſue him with the hounds; 


which, if they be good, and well entered, will come | 


chaunting and trailing along the river-fide, and beat every 
tree, root, every ofier-bed, and tuft of bulruſhes; nayz 


ſometimes, they will take the water, and beat it like a| 


fpaniel; by which means the otter can hardly eſcape. 


If the beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he uſu- | 
ally makes to land, where he will maintain a furious | 


battle with the dogs, | 8 

HuNTING, r02-buck. See Rog-Bock, and Roe-DPER. 
We have no roe-deer in England; but they abound in 
the Highlands of Scotland, Germany, Africa, &c. And 
it thould ſeem that they have been more common among 


us, our huntſmen {till retaining the proper terms fot the | 


chace. | 


They make good chace, ſtand long, and fly end-way. 


When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called frapynng. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on the earth, but in wa- 
hrs, through which they cut their way as with oars; 
- whence they love lakes and ſtreams, breaking the floods 
to come at freſh paiture, feeding on ruſhes, &c. 


Horns grow only on the male; being ſet with fix or ſeven | 
branches not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter than fal- | 


low deer. After rutting he caſts his head. 


They ate (aid never to wink, not even when aſleep ; for | 


which cohceit their blood is by ſome fanciful people pre- 
leribed to perſons dim-fighted or purblind. The tail of 


this beaſt is lefs and fhocter than that of a fallow-deer, | 


inſomuch that it is queſtioned whether it ought to have 
that denomination. 


They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and | 


when hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with 
their horns, to delude the dogs. They are often taken 
by counterfeiting their voice, which the huntſman does 
by the aſſiſtauce of a leaf in his mouth. | 

When hunted, they turn much and often, and will come 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer en- 
dure. They alſo take ſoil, as the hart; and will ſome- 


thing ſhall appear but their ſnout. = 
UNTING-match. The firſt thing that is to be conſidered 
by one who deſigns to match his horſe for his own ad- 


with the opinion of his horſe, by fancying that he is a 
ſwift, when he is but a ſlow gallopper ; and that he is a 
whole running horſe (that is, that he will run four miles 
without a ſob at the height of his ſpeed) when he is not 
able torun two or three. Very probably ſome gentlemen 

are led into this error, by their being miſtakęn in the 
Ipced of their hounds, who, for want of trying them 
againſt other dogs that have been really fleet, have ſup- 
poſed their own to be ſo, when, in reality, they are but 
ot a middling ſpeed; and becauſe their horte, when 
wamed, was able to follow them all day, and upon any 


we therefore made a falſe concluſion, that their horſe 
as lwift as the beſt; but upon trial againſt a horſe that 
das been rightly trained after hounds that were truly fleet, 
ane bought their experience perhaps full dear: there- 
” : ende for all lovers of hunting to procure 
d oy couple of tried hounds, and once or twice 
111 5 ollow after them a train-ſcent, and when he 
3 0 top them on all ſorts of earth, and to endure 
28 and colds ſtoutly, then he may better rely on his 
I and toughneſs. 
* 5 * which is able to perform a hare-chace of five 
wie 5 and courageouſly, till his body be as it 
Hen ed in tweat; and then, after the hare has been 
a e b a beo troſty morning, can endure to ſtand 
18 38 e frozen on his back, ſo thag he can endure 
even in t 7 1 ich the cold as well as the heat, and then 
ilkly * 5 extremity of cold to ride another chace as 
m Bort _ as much courage as he did the former, 
ral witch can thus endure heats and colds is moſt 
; y tportſmen. Therefore, in order to mike a 


9 , 
judgment of the goodneſs of a hocſe, obſerve him after 


times hang by a bough in ſuch a manner, as that no- 


vantage, and his horſe's credit, is not to flatter himſelf | 


dur, to command them upon deep as well as light earths, | 


— 


H 
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fhe death of the firſt hare, if the chace has been in ary 


degree briſk if when he is cold; lie ſhrinks up his body, 
and draws his legs up together; it is an infallible ſign of 


want of vigour and courage: the like may be done by 
the ſlackening of his girths aſter the ſirſt chace, and from 
the dülneſs of his teeth, and the dulneſs of his counte- 
nance, all which are true tokens of faintneſs, and being 
tired; and ſuch a horſe is not to be relied on, in cafe of 
a wager, | 
Here it will not be improper to take notice of the way of 
making matches in former times, and the modern way of 
deciding wagers. The old way of trial was, by running 
ſo many train-ſcents after hounds, as were agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and a bell-courſe, this be- 
ing found not ſo uncertain, but more durable than hare- 
hunting; and the advantage conſiſted in having the trains 
laid on earth moſt ſuitable to the qualifications of the 
horſes. But now others chooſe to hunt the hare till ſuch 
an houf, and then to run this wild-goofe-chace, a me- 
thod of racing that takes its name from the manner of 
the flight of wild-geeſe, which is generally one after an- 
other; ſo the two horſes after running of twelveſcore 
yards, had liberty, which horſe foever could get the lead- 
ing, to ride what ground he pleaſed, the hindmoſt horſe 
being bound to follow him, within a certain diſtance 


agreed on by articles, or elfe to be whipped up by the 


triers or judgers which rode by; and whichever hotſe 
could diſtance the other, won the match. : 


But this chice was found by experience ſo inhuman, and 
ſo deſtructive to good horſes, eſpecially when two good 


horſes were matched ; for neither being able to diſtance 


the other, till both were ready to tink under their riders 
through weakneſs, that oftentimes the match was fain 


to be drawn, and left undecided, though both the hotſes 
were quite ſpoiled. 75 | 

This brought up the cuſtom of train- ſcents, which after- 
wards was changed to three heats, and a ſtraight courſe ; 
and that the lovers of horſes might be encouraged to keep 


good ones, plates bave been ereCted in many places of 


England. The fewer of theſe before you come to the 
courſe, if your horſe be fiery and mettlèß, the better, 


and the ſhorter the diſtance the better. Alſo, above all 
things, be ſure to make your bargain to have the leading 


of the firſt train, and then make choice of ſuch grounds 
where your horſe may beſt ſhow his ſpeed, and the iJeeteſt 
dogs you can procure: give your hounds as much law 


before you as your triers will allow, and then, making a 


looſe, try to win the match with a wind ; but if you fail 
in this attempt, then bear your horſe, and ſave him for 
the courſe; but if your horfe be flow, but wel! winded, 
and a true ſpurred nag, then the more train-ſcents you 
run before you come to the ſtraight courſe, the better. 


But here you ought to obſerve to gain the leading of the 


firſt train; which in this caſe you muſt lead upon ſuch 
deep earths, that it may not end near any light ground; 


for this is the rule received among horſemen, that the 
next train is to begin where the laſt ends, and the laſt 


train is to be ended at the ſtarting- place of the courſe 


therefore remember to end your laſt on deep earths, as 


well as the firſt. | 


HunTinNG /addle, See SADDLE. 
HURA, in Botany. See Sand BoX-tre _ OR 
HURDLE is the name of the {ledge uſed to draw traitors. 


to the place of execution. „ Ea” 
URDLES, in Fortification, twigs of willows or oſiers, in- 


terwoven cloſe together, in the form of a long ſquare, 


five or ſix feet long, and three or three and a half broad, 
ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually laden with earth. 

Hurdles, called alſo c1. yrs, ſerve to render batteries firm, 
to conſolidate the paſſage over muddy ditches, and cover 


traverſes, and lodgments for the defence of the workmen 
againſt the artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon 


them. | | . 
URDLES, in Huſbandry, are frames made either of ſplit 
timber or of hazel-rods, platted together, to terve for 


ates in incloſures, to make ſheepfolds, &c. 
HU 


RDS, or HARDs of flax or hemp, the coarſer parts, ſe- 
parated in the dreſſings from the tear or ſine ſtuff. See 
HE M and FL. ax. 


HURENHU TTERS, in Eccle/ta/tical Hiſtory. See HER RN 


HUTERS. 


HURLE bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 


buttock z very apt to go out of its ſockets with a {lip or 
ſtrain. | 


HURLERS, a number ofelarge ſtones, ſet in a kind of 


ſquare figure near St. Clare, in Cornwall, ſo called from 
an odd opinion held by the common. people, that they 


are ſo many men petrified, or changed into ſtones, for 
profaning the ſabbath-day by Hurling the ball, an exer- 
ciſe for which the people of that country have been al- 

ways famous. | 


The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed, Many av- 
thors 


& -& ne reg 
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thors ſuppoſe them to have been trophies ercAed in me- 
mory of ſome battle; others take them for boundaries 
to diſtinguiſh lands. Laſtly, others, with more proba- 
bility, hold them to have been ſepulchral monuments. 
HURLY- burly, in Vulgar Language, denotes contuſion or 
tumult, and is ſaid to owe its origin to two neighbouring 
families, Hurleigh and Burleigh, which filled their part 
of the kingdom with conteſt and violence. Johnſon. 
HURRERS, in our OA Writers. The cappers and hat- 
makers of London, formerly one company of the haber- 
daſhers, were called by this name. 


HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, | 


and lightning, attended with a great ſwelling of the ſea, 
and ſometimes with an earthquake; and, in ſhort, with 
every circumſtance which the elements can aſſemble that 
is terrible and deſtructive. | 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
making terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof; blowing 
down houſes, rooting up trees, and even whole woods, 
making caverns in the earth, and ſcattering earth, bricks, 
ſtones, timber, &c. to a great diſtance, in every direc- 
tion. Great quantities of water have been left, or raiſed 
by them, fo as to make a kind of deluge ; and they have 
deen always attended with a prodigious rumbling noiſe. 
As a prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſu- 
gar-canes are feen whirled into the air, and ſcattered 
over the face of the country; the ſtrongeſt trees of the 
forelt are torn up by the roots, and driven about like 
ſtubble ; their wind-mills are ſwept away in a moment; 
their works, their fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers 
and ſtills, of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from 
the ground, and battered to pieces; the roofs of their 
houſes are to:n off at one blaſt, whilſt the rain, which 
in an hour riſes five teet, ruthes in upon them with an 
irreſiſtible violence. 1 . 
They uſually begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, but 
turn round; and 1a a little time veer through all points 
of the compals. . 
Great miſchieſs are done to our veſſels about the Caribbce 
iſlands, and elſewhere, by means of the Yοο⁹eicancs, and 
at the time of year when they are molt frequent, which 
is in the midſt of ſummer, principally in the month of 
Auguſt, more rarely in July and September. ; 
It is the cultom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in 
the Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to 
the native Caribbees of St Dominico and St. Vincent, 


to know whether there will be any hurricancs that year; 


and about ten or twelve days before any hurricane come, 
they conſtantly fend them word. | | 


be prognoſtics thoſe people go by, are given us by cap- 


tain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by 
civilities, to reveal them to him. | 


It is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come ei- 


ther on the day of the full, or of the change, or quarter 
of the moon; each of which is diſcovered by a number 


of phenomena in the preceding quarters, as a turbulent 
ſky, ſun red, univerſal calm, the ſtars appearing red, 


larger than uſual, and ſurrounded with a ſort of burs, 
noiſes in hollows or cavities of the earth, ſtrong ſwell of 
the ſea, which riſes into large waves, a ſettled weſterly 
wind, blowing, with intermitlions, violently and irregu- 


larly, for about two hours at a time; and at the full of | 
the moon, the moon itſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, 
and ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. That 


author aſſures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas hurricanes are ſo dreadful, that 
all ſhips are afraid to put out to ſea while they laſt, and 
chooſe rather to perith at anchor in the roads, yet, with 
good management, he found, that a veſſel may lie out at 
ſea in theſe, as ſafely as in other ſtorms, by taking care 
the ports are well barred and calked, the top-maſts and 
tops taken down, the yards a-port laſt, and the doors and 
windows ſecured. With theſe precautions that experi- 
enced navigator preſerved his veſſel in two great Hurri- 
canes, and taught others how to do the ſame, by putting 
out from port, where they would inevitably have pe- 
riſhed. And from the prognoſtics above, he foretold 


ſeveral Hurricanes at land. | 
He adds, that all hurricanes begin from the north, and 


turn to the weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth-eaſt, their | 


force 1s ſpent. | 

The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
. thoſe places, and going back towards the N and the 

repelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned 7 


the calming of the general trade-wind. Phil. Tranf. 
Ne 246. 


It ĩs obſervable, that the air is much colder during theſe 


hurricanes than at other times; but Ligon, and ſome 


others, fond of relating ſtrange ſtories, make it much 


more ſo than it really is, the ſailors who have been in 

theſe ſtorms declaring that they have felt no ſuch chilli- 

neſs as thoſe authors relate. The wind during the hur- 

cane 1s fo lirong, and varies ſo faſt between the north 
| 6 
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and che north-eaſt point, that it is impoſlible for any ſh; 
to anſwer the veerings of it; it is hence that all th ; 
of the ſailors often cannot prevent the backs of the 1 
ſels from being broken, and the maſts being carried b. 
the board. The main-maſt of a ſhip of four hun. . 
ton will be in an inſtant wreathed like a withe, and was 
by the board belore they can hand a ſail, Phil. J. ir 
Ne 36. To 
Swiſſerland is ſubject to very violent hurricanes, which 
do great miſchief, and that in a very fingular manner 
Thunder and lightning are frequent with them in wie 
ter as well as in ſummer; and the more violent ſtorms 
of theſe, are ſometimes attended with whirlwinds and 
hurricanes, Which will raiſe the water of ſome lakes 
in form of a thick pillar up to the cloud, and carryin 
on before the wind this vaſt body of water, will fome. 
times fall in other places on dry land, and drown the 
houſes and gardens where it chances to fall. 
Theſe are all phenomena of electrical origin, and depend 
on the ſame general cauſes. See ELECTRICITX,LIchr. 
NING, and SPOU'F. | 
HURST, or Hyssrr, in our D JJ+iters, denotes a wood 
or grove of trees. Hence ſuch places as have this word 
for part of their names, have been fituared near a wood. 
In Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, there are many ſuch, 
becauſe formerly the great wood called Andreſwald, ex- 
tended itfelf through thele counties. | 
HURTER, in Artilley, a flatted iron fxed againſt the 
body of an axle-tree, with ſtraps, to take off the fticlion 
of the naves of wheels againſt the body 
HURTERS, in Fortiſication, denote picees of timber ab9y- 
ſix inches ſquare, placed at the lower end of the PLA. 
FORM, next to the patapet, to prevent the whezls of tha 
gun-carriages from damaging the parapet. 
HURTS, in Arraldry, by fome wrote Hevs Ts, and by 
others HUL.K1Ts, are azure or blur rundles. 
The Engliſh beralds diſtinguiſh between the eglour; cf 
rundles, and give them different names agtegable there 
to: thoſe of other nations content themſclves to call thoſe 
torteaux d'azure; and in other caſes only add the rejnee- 
tive colour to the term terte. „5 Ray 
But theſe being blue, ſome will bare them to ferit 
bruiſes or contuſions in the fleſh, which often zu 6 
that colour; others ſuppoſe them whortle herrics, 
HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with 
a woman in MARRIAGE. | 
By the laws of England, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly us- 
der the dominion of her hy/band, nor can att or will an; 
thing of herſelf. See WIIE. Sce alſo CoveR3C.:, 
Divokcr, DowER, FEME covert, &c. | 
In Germany, the power of the bz/band is not ſo exten- 
ſive ; even the princes of the empire have not a foyeretgn 
and defpotic power over their wives and children, _ 
HusBanD-land, a term uſed in Scotland for a portion 0 
land containing ſix acres of ſock and ſcythe land; that i, 
of land that may be tilied with a plough, and mogen 
with a ſcythe. : | 1 
HUSBANDRY denotes the ſame with 4GRICULTURE. 
The reader will find an account of the principal opert- 
tions, implements, and produce of þu/vanary, arrang: 
under their proper heads, in the courle of this work. 
The new method of huſbandry, called by Tull the 4%. 
- HOEING huſbandry, has many evident advantages 0 
the other, or old way, called the BROAD- but the 
difference between them is belt explained by a fair cc. 
pariſon. In order to do this juitly, there are four thing 
to be carefully conſidered. 1. The expence of a ccc. 
2. The goodneſs of the crop. 3. The certainty . 
And, 4. The condition in which the land is lelt aſter tie 
Eg EI Son 3 ated 
The profit or loſs ariſing from land, is not to be compriet 
only ſrom the value of the crop it produces, but From 72 
} Go 1 1 „ e deducted. 
value after all expences of ſeed, tillage, &c. are «er! 1 
Thus when an acre of land produces a Crop worth 05 | 
pounds, and the expences of it amount to fire por © 
the loſs of the farmer is one pound upon it; 1 
when as much land produces a crop only of 83 5 
thirty ſhillings, and the expences are only ten hill, 


We T ommen 
the owner receives one pound advantage, The comme! 


. ay, 15 
expence of an acre of ſowed wheat, in the uſual 1 "af 
four pounds ten ſhillings, and the common csg er- 
an acre of wheat, in the horſe-hoeing buſbandry, 1 1 
ten ſhillings, including all the expences that we 5 bit 
it. Thus, the charge of this method of hu 425 - ec 
a ninth part of that of the common way 3 855 00 nock 
are required, as there are in the other ways *v* nl 
will do to begin with. The goodness of 2 84 . 
in the quality of it as well as in the J e is moſe 
being the moſt uſeful of all grain, a cp 14 10 this 
valuable than a crop of any other corn. — 


K „ „„ + ey tend OA Cs > ans ad. aa: a a. ae 8 2 * 


> 
= 


| ears 
that a crop of hoed wheat has always barge” mon war: 
fuller body, than a crop*when ſown in te * | 


Morg wheat may alſo be obtained 


— — 232% „„ 
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becauſe the ſame land will thus produce crops | 
ear; and even the land which has been exhauſted 
common huſbandry, will produce wheat in plenty 
this Ways without fallowing or dunging, both which 
auld otherwiſe be neceſſary; ſo that, in many places, 
ris huſbandry can raiſe ten acres of wheat for one that 
35 old way could produce, becauſe where land is poor, 
they ſow but a tenth part of it in wheat. | 
The largeſt produce of an acre of wheat-land, ſo far as 
has yet been experienced, ſeems to be ten quarters, or 
eighty buſhels to an acre. This is leſs indeed than the 
-oduce of an acre in the common way, according to 
Houghton's computation 3 but to compare the different 
rofits to the farmer, we proceed thus: the rent and ex- 
2 of a drilled acre being one pound, and that of a 
ſowed acre in the common way being five pounds, one 
uarter of corn produced by the drilled, bears an equal 
proportion in profit to one pound, as five quarters pro- 
duced in the common way do to five pounds. As ſup- 
ofe it to be of wheat at two ſhillings and fix pence a 
buſhel, there is neither gain nor loſs in the one nor the 
other acre, though the drilled produce only one quarter, 
and the other five quarters. But if the drilled acre yield 
two quarters, and the ſown acre yield only four quarters 
at the ſame price, the drilled acre brings the farmer one 
pound profit, while the other has one pound loſs. Like- 
wiſe ſuppoſe the drilling farmer to have his five pounds 
laid out in five acres of wheat, and the other to have his 
fire pounds laid out in one dunged acre, then let the 
price be what it will for the wheat, if the five acres have 


other, 


every) 
by the 


equal. But if the price of wheat be at two ſhillings and 
ſix pence, the farmer in the common way, if he has hve 
quarters on his acre, mult ſell it all to pay his rent and 


for all five. Or ſuppoſe a drilled acre to produce no 
more than one third of the ſown acre, which is rating 


five times as much as that of the drilled one, it is much 
more profitable to the owner to have the drilled acre ; 


which is all his charge, being only one pound, ſuch a 
_ drilled acre brings the owner thirteen and four-pence 


times as great a crop. | 


Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, by a gentleman, who 

for ſome years practiſed both in a country where the 
ſoil was light and chalky, like that from which he drew 
his obſervations. It is neceſſary to cemark, that in the 
new huſbandry every article is (tated at its full value, and 


though, in ſeveral years experience, it has equalled and 
generally exceeded thoſe of the neighbourhood in the 
old way. | 1 e . 


in twenty years. e 
. I. In the old way. 
Firſt year, for wheat, coſts 


an equal crop to the one acre, the gain and loſs mult be 


expence; whereas if he who drills the land have five z 
quarters on each acre, the produce of one acre will pay | 


it very low indeed, the expence of the ſown acre being | 


becauſe a third part of five pound is one pound thirteen | 
and four pence, and a fifth of the rent and expence, 


profit more than the ſown acre, though that brings three | 


We ſhall here ſubjoin a comparative view of tho old and] 
new method of culture, furniſhed for the editors of Mr. | 


the crop of each year is four buſhels ſhort of the other; | 


6 | 8. 5 4 


37 fl. via. „„ To wy 
Firſt plowing, at 6s. per acre 3 o o 
Second and third ditto, at 8.7 © 
))) | 0-8 
anure, 30s. per acre „  ( o | : 
Two harrowing and fowl — 00 
ings, owing, . 8 3 
5 - e — 1. — 3 us 
veed, three buſhels per acre, at) 
45. per buſhel - . . 
eeding, at 28. per acre 1 00 
Reaping, binding, and carrying} ,, 
at 05. per acre — — 3 — 8 
„„ 7 — — 1 5 0 
Second year, for barley, coſts 11/, | 
5 65. 8d. viz. | | 
2 plowing, 1 6s. per acre. = 3 0 0 
larrowing and ſowing, at 1s. 6d. 555 
. 
Needing, at 15. per acre © 10 0 
deed, four buſhels per acre, at 185 
25: per buſnel nr Wert 
utting, raking, and carryin 
at 3s. 2d. — acre 8 64 $14.8 
Graſs-ſeeds, at 3s, per acre 1 10 0 
44 11 8 
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+ ; ö l, S. 4. 
Third and fourth years, lying in graſs, 
colt nothing : ſo that the expence of 212 18 
ten acres in four years comes to 444. Ss, 
Fs. 8d. and in twenty years to = 
Firſt year's produce is half a 2 | 
of wheat per acre, at 71. $35 ? ® 
Second yeat's produce is two | 
8 of barley per re, 20 © 0 
at 14. - — — 
Third and fourth years graſs is! | 
valued at 1/. 105 per Ns eas 5 
So that the produce of ten acres A 
in four years is MO Wes 
And in twenty years it will bee 350 0 0 
DeduQ the expence, and there remains 
clear profit on ten acres in twenty years f 127 1 8 
by the old way = - - — comm 
| II. In the new way. 5 
Firſt year's extraordinary expence is, for} _ 
plowing and manuring the land, tel 23 © 0: 
lame as in old way - - | 
Plowing once more, at 45. per? 4 8 
acre — - a Y 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at | 
45. per buſhel 8 c 1 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre 0 5 10 
Hand-hoeing and weeding, at { | 
2. 0d, per a ere 5 * 9 
Horſe-hoeing ſix times, at e 5 0 0 
TTW. On 
Reaping, binding, and carrying, [ 25 
at 65. per acre = 3 
The ſtanding annual charge on 113 1 . 8 
ten actes is 3 3 
Therefore the expence on ten acres in 27 16 8 
twenty years is — - AS: £25 | 


Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year promos great 
and the ſum is — — 5 by 491 16 8 


— — — — — 


The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters) 


of wheat per acre, at 1/. 85. per quarter; 
which, on ten acres in twenty years, a- 
mounts to „ „ 
Therefore, all things paid, there rene 


560 0 0 


2 — : ” 4 ; he 6 


clear profit on ten acres in twenty years 


262 3 4 


by the new way = - + | 
90 that the profit on ten acres of land in twenty years, in 


the new way, exceeds that in the old by 1357. 1s. 8d. 


and conſequently is conſiderably more than double there- 
of; an ample encouragement to practiſe a ſcheme, 


whereby ſo great advantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a 


quantity of land, in the compaſs of a twenty-one years 
leaſe; one year being allowed, both in the old and new 


way, for preparing the ground, 


It ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's bu/bandry 


Dn | „ IIl requires no manure at all, though we have here, to pre- 
An eftimate of the expence and profit of ten acres of land | 


vent objections, allowed the charge thereof for the firſt 


year; and moreover, that though the crop of wheat from 


the drill-plough is here put only at two quarters on an acre, 
yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and mea— 
ſure, found the produce of his drilled wheat-crop a- 


mounted to almoſt four quarters on an acre. _ . 
I It appears alſo from a comparative calculation of expence 
| and profit between the drill and common hu/bandry, taken 


from Mr. Baker's report to the Dublin Society of his 
experiments in agriculture for the year 1765, that there 
is a clear profit ariſing upon an Iriſh acre of land in fif- 
teen years in the drill hu/bandry of 52/. 3s. 11d. and in 
the common huſbandry of 27/1. 19s. 2d. and therefore a 


5 greater profit in the drilled acre in this time of 244. 4. 


9d. which amounts to 11. 125. 34d. per annum. From 


hence he infers, that in every fifteen years the fee - ſimple 
of all the tillage-lands of the kingdom is loſt to the com- 


munity by the common courſe of tillage. In ſtating the 
accounts, from which their reſult is obtained, no notice 
is taken of fences, water-cutting the land, weeding and 
reaping, becauſe theſe articles depend on a variety of 
circumſtances, and will, in general, exceed in the com- 
mon huſbandry thoſe incurred by the other. —.— 
Beſides, the certainty of a crop is greater in this new 
way than in the old way of ſowing ; for moſt of the ac- 

cidents attending wheat crops, are owing to their bein 

late ſown, which is neceſſary to the farmer in the ol 
way; but in the horſe-hoeing method the farmer may 
plough two furrows whereon the next crop is to ſtand, 
immediately after the firſt crop is off. In this manner of 
huſbandry the land may be ploughed dry and drilled wet, 
without any inconvenience z and the ſeed is never planted 
under the furrow, but placed juſt at the depth which is 
a M | moſt 
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moſt proper, that is, at about two inches, in which caſe | 


it is eaſy to preſerve it, and there is no danger of bury- 
ing it. Thus the ſeed has all the advantage of early 


ſowing, and none of the diſadvantages that may attend 


it in the other way, and the crop is much more certain 
than by any other means that can be uſed. 


The condition in which the land is left after the crop, is 


no leſs in favour of the horſe-hoeing hu/bandry, than all 
the other articles. The number of plants is the great 
principle of the exhauſting of land. In the common 
huſbandry, the number is vaſtly greater than in the dril- 
ling way, and three plants in four often come to nothing, 
after having exhauſted the ground as much as profitable 
plants; and the weeds which live to the time of harveſt 
in the common way, exhauſt the land no leſs than fo 
many plants of corn, oſten much more. The horſe-hoe- 
ing method deſtroys all the weeds in the far greater part 


of the land, and leaves that part unexbauſted and per- 
fectly freſh for another crop. The wheat plants being 


alſo but a third part of the number at the utmoſt of thoſe 
in the ſowing way, the land is ſo much the leſs ex- 
hauſted by them ; and it is very evident from the whole, 


that it muſt be, as experience proves that it is, left in a 


much better condition after this than after the common 


huſbandry. Mo. | „ 
The farmers who are againſt this method object, that it 


makes the plants too ſtrong, and that they are more li- 
able to the blacks or blights of inſects, for that reaſon ; 
but as this allows that the hoeing can, without the uſe | 
of dung, give too much nouriſhment, it is very plain that 
it can give enough; and it is the farmer's fault if he do 


not proportion his pains ſo as to have the advantage of 


the nouriſhment without the diſadvantages. It is alſo 


objected, that as hoeing can make poor land rich enough 
to bear good crops of wheat, it may make good land too 


rich for it. But if this ſhould happen, the ſowing of 


wheat on it may be let alone a while, and in the place of 


it the farmer may have a crop of turneps, carrots, cab- | 
bages, and the like, which are excellent food for cattle, 


and cannot be over-nouriſhed : or, if this is not choſen, 
the land, when thus made too rich, may ſoon be ſuffici- 


ently impoveriſhed by ſowing corn upon it in the com- | 
mon old way. TulPs Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, Preface, 


and chap. xvii. Sce HoEiNG. 


The method of horſe-hoeing hu/bandry, ſo ſtrongly re- 
- commended by Mr. Tull, is objected to by many, on ac- 


count of the largeneſs of the intervals which are to be 


left behind the rows of corn. Theſe are required to he | 
about five feet wide; and it is thought that ſuch wide | 
ſpaces are ſo much loſt earth, and that the crop is to be | 


ſo much the leſs for it. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the rows of corn ſeparated by theſe intervals need not be 


ſingle; they may be double, triple, or quadruple, at the 
pleaſure of the farmer; and four rows thus ſtanding as 


one will have the five foot interval but one fourth of its 
bigneſs as to the whole quantity, and it will be but as 


is ſown irregularly in the common way, ſeems indeed to 


cover the ground better than that in rows; but this is a 


mere deceptio vifus, for the ſtalks of corn are never ſo 


thick as when they come out of one plant, or as when 
they ſtand in a row, and a horſe-hoed plant of corn will 
have twenty or thirty ſtalks in a piece of ground of the | 
| ſame quantity, where an unhoed plant will have only two 
or three ſtalks. If theſe ſtalks of the hoed plant were 
| ſeparated and planted over the intervals, the whole land 


would be better covered than it is in the common way ; 


and the truth is, that though theſe hoed fields ſeem to 
contain a much leſs crop than the common ſown fields, 
yet they in reality do contain a much greater. It is only 
the different placing that makes the ſown crop ſeem the 


larger, and even this is only while both crops are young. 


The intervals are not loſt ground, as is uſually ſuppoſed, 


but when well horſe-hoed they are all employed in the 


ſcattered way, as in common ſowing, they are too cloſe 


to one another; each robs its neighbours of part of their 


nouriſhment, and — —— the earth is ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and all the plants half ſtarved. The cloſe ſtand- 
ing of them alſo prevents the benefit of after-tilling, as 
the hoe cannot be brought in, nor the ground by any 
means ſtirred between them to give it a new breaking, 
and conſequently afford them new food. | 


Experiments have abundantly proved, that in large 


grounds of wheat where the different methods have been 
tried, thoſe parts where the intervals were largeſt have 
produced the greateſt crops, and thoſe where hoeing was 
uſed without dung, have been much richer, than thoſe 
where dung gs. Þ without hoeing. If it were poſſible 


that plants could ſtand as thick, and thrive as well over 


fifteen inch intervals to plants in ſingle rows. Corn that | 


nouriſhment of the crop, the roots of the plants in the | 
_ adjoining rows ſpreading themſelves through the whole | 
interval, and drawing ſuch nouriſhment from it, that 
they increaſe accordingly. When the plants ſtand in the | 


not be moved between the plants. 


This method is not ſo proper in common fields, 2 
not in reſpect of the ſoil, but of the huſbandry 0 i : 
owners, who are uſually in the old way, and change 


by which means much leſs crops are obtain 
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the whole ſurface of the ground, as they do in d. 
ſeparated by theſe large intervals, the . = row: 
produced would be vaſtly greater than any that re 
heard of; but the truth is, that plants receive i 
growth not according to the 1980 they ſtand on * 
to the ground they can extend their roots into 5 7 
therefore a ſingle row may contain more plants th . 
large interval can nouriſh, and therefore the ſame 6p 
ber that ſtand in that row, and no more than theſe N 
be nouriſhed, if ſcattered over the whole interral _ 
they would be much worſe nouriſhed in that way = 
cauſe while the interval is void, the earth may be 1 
about them, and new roots will be formed in great _ 
bers from every one broken by the inſtruments, and ok 
nouriſhment laid before theſe roots by the breakin pg 
particles of earth, by which the plants will have 5 li x 
that they cannot have when ſcattered over the = 
furface, becauſe the ground is then all occupied, and 8 


The horſe-hoeing which takes place in theſe large inter 
vals, is to be repeated ſeveral times; once or tice 
are of great advantage, but the oftener it is repeated the 
better the crop will ſucceed. In the beginning, or while 
the plants are young, it is to be done only in the middle 
of the interval, that the roots of the tender plants ma 
not be injured by coming too near them but in the 


grown plants the hoe may be brought very near their 


roots without any fear of harm from it; and though the 
larger roots are many of them broken off by it, they are 


ſo ſoon ſupplied with new ones, that no ill conſequence 


was ever known to attend it. Poor land, though it be 
ever ſo light, ſhould have many hoeings; for the plants 


receive but little nouriſhment from its natural poſture, 


and it is therefore neceſſary to make a continual ſupply of 
the artificial. The young roots multiplied by the break- 
ing of the old ones with the hoe, are fuller of lacteal 
mouths for receiving of nouriſhment, than the old ones; 
and it is therefore no wonder, that the faſter theſe are 
propagated the better the plant thrives. And there is 
diſadvantage in the plants of corn ſown in the common 
way, which is, that their ſtalks being as numerous, or 


nearly ſo at firſt as afterwards, they very quickly exhauſt | 


the ground, while the piants in rows with interrals be- 
tween have much fewer ſtalks at firſt, and only increaſe 
in number as their roots are increaſed by the cutting, and 
the nouriſhment increaſed alſo by the fame operation. 


The earth about the ſown plants in the common way 


ſoon hardens and ſhuts out the benefit of the atmoſphere, 
whereas in the other way the hoe keeps it ſoft and open, 
ready to receive all the benefits of rains and dews; and 
though the crop of corn from the hoed interval way 
ſhould be twice as large as the other, the land is yet leſt 
twice as rich for the next crop. DE 


It is impoſſible to bring theſe calculations to mathemati- 


cal rules ; but it is very certain that a ſown crop ſucceed- 
ing a large undunged hoed crop, is much better than 2 
ſown crop that ſucceeds a ſmall dunged ſown crop; and 
experience ſhews, that poor worn-out heath-ground will 
produce four ſucceflive good hoed crops, the latter all bettet 
and better, till the whole is become at length good ground 
by the benefit of the hoeing, in ſpite of the nouriſhment 
drained out by the potatoes. TEN 

The wider the intervals are, the more the earth may be 
divided; for the row takes up the ſame room with a wide 
or a narrow interval; and therefore with the wide the 


unhoed part bears a leſs proportion to the hoed part than 


in the narrow. ET Ton hep 
There are many ways of hoeing with the hoe-plough, but 


there is not room to turn two deep and clean furrows in 
an interval that is narrower than four feet eight inches; 


for if it want much of this breadth, one at leaſt of theſe 


| furrows will reach and fall upon the next row, which 
will be very injurious to the plants, except of grown 
ſaint- foin or ſome other ſuch plants, which can bear to 


have the earth pulled over them with a harrow. 
All ſoils and all ſituations are not equally proper for this 


method of planting in rows, with large intervals and 


hoeing between. The lighteſt ſoils ſeem to be beſt for ity 
and the tough and wet clays the worſt, 


Such grounds as lie on the ſides of hills are alſo leſs pro- 


per than others for this work. but that 


ſpecies of corn, and make it neceſſary to fallow ener 
ſecond, third, or fourth year, Tull, ubi ſupra, chef . 
Nevertheleſs it has been found by later experiments, 5 

the intervals betwixt the rows of plants, as Row a. 
by Mr. Tull, were too great, perhaps double 0 Me 
they ſhould be in the a profitable method of cultu G 
ed than mig 

be produced at nearly the ſame expence. This * hey 
dered the profits of the drill methed much 1cls! ge 


hoeing, an 


| 40 the credit of that people, than the retaining the Virgi- 
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would have been in a more judicious Practice, and, con- 


has proved a great diſadvantage. to it in com- 
denen Ai hb woot. Mr. Tull was led into this, 
ww” from the want of more perſe& inſtruments for 
any d of ploughs proper for drilling. Doſlie's 


of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 75. | 
Bssan bf, brood-cof See BROAD-caft. 8 
HysBANDRT, Virgilian, a term uſed by authors to exprets 
that ſort of huſbandry, the precepts of which are ſo beau- 
tifully delivered in Virgil's Georgics. The huſbandry in 
England is Virgilian in general, as is ſeen by the method 
of paring and burning the ſurface, of raftering or croſs- 
lowing, and of the care in deſtroying weeds upon the 
le principle, and by much the ſame means. In thoſe 


arts of England along the ſouthern coaſt, where the 


mans principally inhabited, not only the praQtice, but 
1 oreions Are fo many reſpects the ſame with thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, many of the terms uſed by the 
lowmen being of Latin origin, and the ſame with thoſe 
uſed by thoſe people on the like occafions. And on a 


ſtrict obſervation, more of Virgil's huſbandry is at this 


time practiſed in England than in Italy itſelf. This 
change in the Italian huſbandry is, however, much more 


lian ſcheme is to our's. 1 8 

Tull who has eſtabliſhed a new method of huſbandry, 
obſerves, that it is upon the whole ſo contradictory to 
this old plan, that it may be called the anti-Virgilian huſ- 


 bandry; and adds, that no practice can be worſe than the | 


Virgilian. | ö | 
HUSBRECE, in our Old Mriters, an offence now called 
BURGLARY. | | : . Pan 
The word is Saxon, from hus, a houſe, and brice, a break- 
inr. Blount, in voc. | | | 


HUSCANS, in our Old Meiers, a ſort of boot or buſkin| 


made of coarſe cloth, and worn over the ſtockings. We 
find them mentioned in the ſtat. 4 Edw. IV. cap. 7. 


HUSGABLE, e in our Old Mriters, denotes 5 
0 


. - . 
houſe-rents, or ſome tax or tribute laid upon houſes. 


HUSK, among Botani/?s, the part which a flower grows 
out of. | _ 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as bulbous, or round 
 buſks, bottle huſks, middle huſks, foot huſks, hofe huſes, | 


&c. See CaLYX. | 


The us or cups of the flowers of plants are not ſo] 


much regarded with a view to their medicinal virtues as 
they deſerve. Petiver, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


ſpeaking of the virtues of the verticellate claſs of plants, 


among which are included the ſage, roſemary, and the 
like, obſerves that it is an erroneous, though general opi- 
nion, that the flowers of theſe plants contain their prin- 
cipal virtues, for that the es are the part in which this 
is lodged. For inſtance, in the roſemary, the fine ſcent 
of the HUNGARY-water is not in the flowers, but hu/ks ; | 
and the flowers alone, when clean picked from them, 
yield very little odour. The cup, in this and other plants 
of the ſame claſs, is the only part in which their viſcous 
and ſulphureous qualities are lodged, and that ſomething 
of this kind is depoſited particularly there, may be per- | 
czived by the touch and ſmell ; for they appear moiſt, 
and feel elammy; and this clammy matter, when re- 


ceiyxed upon the fingers, is of a very ſtrong and agree-| 


able ſmell, much more ſo than the reſt of the plant. 


Hvsk den f - bullocks. See Coucn. | | 
A denotes a diſeaſe of young bullocks. See _ prudence not always eircumſpect, was ſummoned to ap- 


HUSO Germanorum, in Ichthyology, the name of a large fiſh | 
of the STURGEON or ACCIPENSER kind, without tu- 


bercles, caught in the Danube, Boriſthenes, and other 


large rivers, and paſſing at times into the ſea. It has a 
rery long ſnout, and under it either four or eight beards ; 
it has one back-fin, which is placed near the tail, and 
to pair under the belly; its general ſhape ſomewhat re- 
lembles that of the pike, and its back is black, and its 


lly yellow; it has thirteen dorſal and forty- three caudal | 


leales, and has cartilages inſtead of bones. It is caught 
in October and November, and in ſome places till Ja- 
nary; and great numbers of them are uſually brought 
o market together in thoſe months in the countries 
vhere they are caught. They always ſwim in ſhoals. It 
rows to twenty-four feet long, and weighs one, two, 
lee, or even four hundred pounds. The drug called 
'SINGLASS, and the food called CAVEAR, are prepared 
from this fiſh, See Tab, II. Fi/h, NY 14. Ray's Ich- 
m.ograph, p. 243. 
SARS, Hussarns, or HussarTs, an order or ſpe- 
des of foldiery in Poland and Hungary, commonly op- 
led to the Ottoman cavalry. | | 
e buſſars are horſemen, whoſe uniform is a large 
. cap, adorned with a cock's feather; thoſe of the 
gels With an eagle's or heron's; a very ſhort waiſtcoat, 


he! breeches and ſtockings in one piece; ſhort light | 


— 


and a doublet, having five rows of buttons, which 
mes looſely on the left ſhoulder. Their arms are a 
08 Crooked ſabre, light carbines, and piſtols. Before | 


they begin an attack, they lay themſelves flat on the 
necks of their horſes 5 but being come within piſtol ſhot 
of the enemy, they raiſe themſelves with ſuch quickneſs, 
and fall on with ſuch alertneſs, that it is very difficult 
for the troops they oppoſe to preſerve their order. In a 
retreat, no other cavalry can pretend fb follow them ; as 
they leap over ditches, and ſwim through rivers with a 


ſurpriſing facility. . Moſt of the princes on the continent 
have troops under this name. 


HUSSITES, in Eeelefraftical Hiſtory, a party of reformers, | 


the followers of John Huſs. | 
John Huſs, from whom the Flnſſites take their name, was 
born in a little village in Bohemia, called Huſs, and lived 
at Prague in the higheſt reputation, both on account of 


the ſanctity of his manners, and the purity of his doc- 


trine. He was diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition 
and eloquence, and performed, at the ſame time, the 
functions of profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and 
of ordinary paſtor in the church of that city. He adopted 
the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes; and in 


the year 1407 began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt 
divers errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in point 


of diſcipline, - then reigning in the church. Huſs like- 
wiſe endeavoured to the utmoſt of his power to with- 
draw the univerſity of Prague from the juriſdiction of 
Gregory XII. whom the kingdom of Bohemia had hi- 
therto acknowleged as the true and lawful head of the 
church. This occaſioned a violent quarrel between the 
incenſed archbiſhop of Prague, and the zealous reformer, 


which the latter inflamed and augmented, from day to 


day, by his pathetic exclamations againſt the court of 
Rome, and the corruptions that prevailed among the ſa- 
cerdotal order. | NTT 


There were other circumſtances that contributed to in- 
flame the reſentment of the clergy againſt him. He 


adopted the philoſophical opinions of the REAL1sTs, and 


vehemently oppoſed and even perſecuted the NominaL- 
Is rs, whoſe number and influence were conſiderable in 
_ the univerſity of Prague. He alſo multiplied the num- 


ber of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, through 
his great credit, a ſentence in favour of the Bohemians, 
who diſputed with the Germans concerning the number 


of ſuffrages which their reſpective nations were entitled 


to in all matters that were carried by election in this uni- 


verſity. In conſequence of a decree, obtained in favour 
of the former, which reſtored them to their conſtitu- 
tional right of three ſuffrages, uſurped by the latter, the 


Germans withdrew from Prague, and, in the year 1409, 
founded a new academy at Leipſick. This event no 
ſooner happened, than Huſs began to inveigh with greater 


freedom than he had before done againſt the vices and 


corruptions of the clergy, and to recommend, in a public 


manner, the writings and opinions of Wickliffe, as far 


as they related to the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſm of 
the court of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy, 


Hence an accuſation was brought againſt him, in the 
year 1410, before the tribunal of John XXIII. by whom 
he was ſolemnly expelled from the communion of the . 
church. Notwithſtanding this ſentence of excommuni- 


cation, he proceeded to expoſe the Romiſh church with a 
fortitude and zeal, that were almoſt univerſally ap- 
plauded. | | 2 


This eminent man, whoſe piety was equally ſincere and 


fervent, though his zeal was perhaps too violent, and his 


pear before the council of Conſtance. Secured, as he ap- 
prehended, from the rage of his enemies by the ſafe- 
conduct granted him by the emperor Sigiſmund, for his 


journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, and his 


return to his own country, John Huſs obeyed the order 
of the council, and appeared before it, to demonſtrate 


his innocence, and to prove that the charge of his having 
_ deſerted the church of Rome was entirely groundleſs. 


However, his enemies ſo far prevailed, that, by the moſt 


ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was caſt into pri- 


ſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he refuſed to plead guilty 


_ againſt the dictates of his conſcience, in obedience to 


the council, and burnt alive in 1415; a puniſhment 
which he endured with unparalleled magnanimity and re- 


ſignation. . 
The fame unhappy fate was borne by Jerome of Prague, 
his intimate companion, who attended the council, in 


order to ſupport his perſecuted friend. Jerome, indeed, 
was terrified into temporary ſubmiſhon ; but he after- 


wards reſumed his fortitude, and maintained the opi- 


nions, which he had for a while deſerted through fear, 
in the flames, in which he expired in 1416. 

The diſciples of Huſs adhered to their maſter's doctrine 
after his death, with a zeal which broke out into an open 
war, that was carried on with the moſt ſavage and un- 
paralleled barbarity. John Ziſka, a Bohemian knight, 
in 1420, put himſelf at the head of the Huſſites, who 
were now become a very conſiderable party, and _— 

| | 0 


—— — 


— — 
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vff the deſpotic yoke of Sigiſmund, who had treated their 
brethren in the moſt barbarous manner. Zitka was ſuc- 
ceeded by Procopius, in the year 1424. The acts of bar- 
barity that were committed on both ſides were ſhocking 
and horrible beyond expreſſion: for notwithſtanding the 
| irreconcileable oppoſition between the religious fenti- 
ments of the contending parties, they both agreed in this 
one horrible principle, that it was innocent and lawful to 
perſecute and extirpate with fire and ſword the enemies 
of the true religion ; and ſuch they reciprocally appeared 
to each other. Theſe commotions in a great meaſure 
ſubſided, by the interference of the council of Baſil, in the 
year 1433- 
The Huſjites, who were divided into two parties, viz. 
the CarixTiNEs and TaBORITES, ſpread over all Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and even Sileſia and Poland; and 
there are ſome remains of them {till ſubſiſting in all 
thoſe parts. Moſheim's Eccl. Hitt. vol. iii. p. 227, &c. 
260, &c. Engl. ed. 8vo. 1768. | | 
 HUSTINGS. See CovRT of Huflings. 
HUT, or HUTT, from the Saxon hutte, 
or hovel. | . 
The word is alſo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field; 
otherwiſe called BARRACKS, Or CASERNS. | 
HUTCH, among Farmers, denotes a veſſel or particular 
place in which to lay corn: alſo a kind of hollow trap 
for the taking of weaſels, or other vermin, alive : and it 


a ſmall cottage 


alſo ſignifies a ſort of cafe, formed of boards and flips of | 


wood, opening in front, and divided within, ſor keep- 
ing and breeding rabbits. _ | 
HUTCHINSONIANS, in Eccle/ia/tical Niſtory, a kind of 
cabaliſtic ſect, that ſprung up in this country towards the 
beginning of this century, and that derived its name 


from John Hutchinſon, who was born in Yorkſhire, 


A. D. 1674. Having been educated in his father's houſe | 
With a view to the oflice of ſteward to ſome gentleman 


or nobleman, he was advanced at an early period of Jife 
to this ſtation in the ſervice of the duke of Somerſet; 
and his buſineſs calling him to London about the year 
1700, he became acquainted with Dr. Woodward, who 
employed him in making that large and noble collection 
of foſſils, &c. which the doctor bequeathed to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. Mr. Hutchinſon, being deſirous 
of proſecuting his literary ſtudies, begged leave to quit 


the ſervice of the duke, who appointed him his riding- | 


purveyor, with a fixed falary of 200/. per annum; and 
this place he enjoyed till his death in 1737. In 1724 he 

- Publiſhed the firſt part of his Moſes's Principia, in which 
he ridiculed Dr. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, and his account of the ſettlement of the ſeveral 

| ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, by the. law of gravity z and 
from this time to his death he continued publiſhing a vo- 
lume every year, or every other year; which, with the 


_ manuſcripts left behind, were publiſhed in 1748, in| 


twelve volumes octavo; an abſtract of his works was alſo 


© publithed in 1752. In 1712 Mr. Hutchinſon completed | 
a machine of the watch kind for the diſcovery of the lon-| 
gitude at ſea, which is ſaid to have been ſo contrived, | 


that the ſpring, wheels, and pivots, &c. were not in any 


_ conſiderable degree influenced by heat, cold, moiſture, | 
and drought, and to be capable of that degree of exact- | 
neſs which is requiſite for the purpoſe. In 1727 he pub- 
liſhed the ſecond part of Moſes's Principia, containing | 


the principles, as he apprehends, of the Scripture phi- 


f loſophy; which are, a plenum, and the air. The air he 
ſuppoſes to exiſt in three conditions, viz. fire, light, and 


ſpirit; the two latter are the finer and groſſer parts of 


the ait in motion: from the earth to the ſun, the air is 
finer and finer, till it becomes pure light near the con- 


fines of the ſun, and fire in the orb of the ſun, or ſolar 


focus. From the earth, towards the circumference of 
this ſyſtem, in which he includes the fixed ſtars, the air 
becomes groſler and grofler, till it becomes torpid and 
ſtagnant, in which condition it is at the utmolt verge of | 
this ſyſtem; from whence he ſays, the expreſſion of 
« outer darkneſs, and blackneſs of darkneſs,” uſed in 
the New Teſtament, ſeems to be taken. The fun, which | 
he places in the center, is the active vivifying agent, | 


which, by melting the ſpirit or groſſer parts of the air 
into atoms or finer parts, or zther, ſets the machine for- 


ward, and keeps it a-going; for the light is preſſed out 
by the intlux of ſpirit, and the ſpirit is preſſed in by the | 


efflux of light; and thus the whole matter of the heavens 
or air is perpetually changing conditions, and circulating. 


In the introduction to his work, Mr. Hutchinfon ſug- | 


geſted, that the idea of the Trinity was to be taken from 
the three grand agents in the ſyſtem of nature, fire, light, 
and ſpirit; which are three conditions of one and the 
ſame ſubſtance, and wonderſully anſwer in a typical or 
ſymbolical manner to the three petſons of one and the 
ſame eflence. He alſo diſcovers this doctrine in the term 
cherubim, which he derives from I /icut, denoting /imi- 
litude or reſemblance, zud YAN, plural of AN, a great 


_ Godhead have abſolutely covenanted together, to redeem 


tranſlate it the accrr/ed one, referring to Chriſt, who was 


. tranſlate covenant, they derive from Ya, 79 purify, and 
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or mighty one; and ſo the cherubim, i. e. 1: 

of the great ones, were repreſented by a 5 1 Iatude 
of the tame animals, the lion the chief of the 5 18 
the eagle of the winged; and cheſe again were f and. 
the celeſtial cherubim, or fire, light, and Ml ! " 
bodies of theſe three animals were all joined in « bx 
order to ſignify the unity of the eſſence, and the at "x 
tion of the perſons, and man taken into the eff, 2 
his perſonal union with the ſecond perſon, whoſe 

ſtant emblem was the lion; and Mr. Hutchinſon "ai 
tends, that the very name of the figure was an hier 5 
phical repreſentation of the Trinity. The ſame mth 
is alſo taught by the word DDr, tranflated eaten, f. 
which the Huthinſonians ſuppoſe to ſignify names, b 

ing, as they ſay, the plural of De, a name; and the 
heavens, according to them, are called names, beca 90 
the material heaven, having in its one ſubſtance iv 
conditions of fire, light, and ſpirit, is the proper e 
or repreſentation of the Deity in its unity of eflence we 
trinity of perſons ; or of the NN, Elohim, or Akin 
which they derive from FN, alab, an oath, or hn. 
tional imprecation, and, therefore, muſt ſignify verſon; 
that have bound themſelves by an indiſpenſible ohh a 
tion; hereby intimating that the three perſons of tha 


ens; but 


man. On this account the ſingular Jehovah, q. d. the 
eſſence-exiſting, is ſo commonly found in conjunction 
with the plural Aleim, i. e. the confederates or adjrators, 
They derive MT 7X, Eloah, alſo from the ſame root, and 


really made a curſe for us. The word MN, which we 
render purifier z and thus MN NAA, which is com- 


monly rendered to mate a covenant, they tranſlate 4% ut 
off the purifier. In this way Mr. Hutchinſon and hi 


| 
; 
tollowers have founded their whole ſyſtem of theo. | 
logy and philoſophy on a forced and fanciful etyme- | 
logy of Hebrew words; indulging their minds in all the . 
wildneſs of imagination and unbounded whim, making I 
words ſignify what they pleaſe, turning the plaineſt hit. | 
tory into ſublime prophecy, and conſtraining ſentences a 
to be oracular in various ways, with meanings which they EY 
were never deſigned to bear, and which they are incz- K 
pable of bearing. The Scriptures, according to this au- 7a 
thor, written in Hebrew without points, which is the 3 
language framed in paradiſe, and each root of which re- 7 
Par ſome obvious idea of action or condition, raiſed t 
y the ſenſible object which it expreſſes, and farther de- T5 
ſigned to ſignify ſpiritual or mental things; the Hebrew t 
Scriptures, he ſays, rightly tranſlated and underitood, in 
compriſe a perfect ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, theo- f 
logy, and religion. Mr. Hutchinſon exprefly ſays, that as af 
God was primarily repreſented by the heavens, fo em- 10 
blems, or draughts of theſe, or deſcriptions in Hebrew |; 
words, were no more than copies of the archetype; and x. 
thus the knowlege of the Hleim is derived from the light ba 
ol nature, not as that phraſe is vulgarly underſtood, by * 
any innate or inbred power in man, but by the imme. th 
diate inſtruction of the Moſt High, the alone interpret! Fy 
as well as the lord of nature. The Greek, he fays, that in 
language of erring heathens, became of neceſſary uſe o in 
the apoſtles, to ſpread the hiſtory of facts, which it be bo 
hoved all men to be apprized of ; but Chriſt and his al 4 
ciples knew too well its imperfection and unfitnels to gi be 
juſt ideas of the divine oeconomy, to make uſe of it fn 2 
that purpoſe. The original Scriptures in Hebrew * | "= 
diſtin& permanent evidence; to theſe references are * Hs 
ways made, and there complete ſatisſaction is to be found. 0 
He alſo obſerves, that as the material machine 15 pin” * 
rily ſuited to the ſervice of the body; ſo its ſecondary, | 


q — 


; methol 
 HUXING of pike, among Fi/hermen, a particular 


mortal ſoul, by affording types and evidences of the othcr- 


_ ably adapted to convey true and 


"AT 1 e acc0v" 
The reader may ſind a diſtinct and comprebenſi 


3 


. < N . ne 
but moſt important uſe, is to treaſure up ideas for the 1 


wiſe unutterable attributes of the Deity. Hence "oY 
follow, that the language of Scripture, which 15207 
| literal deſcriptions . 
alſo in many places require an emblematical or ben 
interpretation, correſponding to the circumſtances or 
creature who has a ſoul! of lives to provide 1. 
Hutchinſonians not only erect their fanciful 1 4 l. 
logical and philoſophical opinions on the con ries n and 
roots and ſymbols, to the ruin of natural re Berns 
morality, but they loudly declaim againſt heme 2 
and reaſon; and they expreſly call abſtract reaſo nid 


very province of the devil. 


. | yh 
a ou? 
of the Hutchinſonian ſyſtem in a book, An 1 6. 


concerning Religion, &c. printed at Ediobure, ard 
and in a Letter to a Biſhop, annexed to it, 
in 1732. 


of catching that fiſh. e blad 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as - clol 
ders as can be got; blow them up, an 
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ind ſtrong; and at the mouth of each tie a line, longer 
or ſhorter, according to the depth of the water. At the 
end of the line is faſtened an armed hook, artfully baited ; 
and thus they are put into water with the advantage of the 
wind, that they may gently move up and down the pond. 
When a maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords great 
entertainment to ſee him bounce about in the water with 
a bladder faſtened to him; at laſt, when they perceive | 
him almoſt ſpent, they take him up. 

HYACINTH, Hyacinthus, in Botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has no empalement; it has one bell-ſhaped petal, 
whoſe rim is cut into fix parts; and three neCtariums on 
the point of the germen, with fix ſhort awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina; in the center is ſituated a roundiſh three-cornered 
germen, having three furrows, which afterward becomes 
2 roundiſh three-cornered capſule, having three cells, 
which contain roundiſh ſeeds. There are ſeveral ſpecies, 
including many varieties. | 

All the kinds of this beautiful flower may be propagated 
either by ſowing their ſeeds, or by parting their bulbous 
roots. The latter has been the method moſt practiſed 
among us, though the former is evidently the way to pro- 
cure the fineſt varieties of the flowers, and has been al- 
ways practiſed in Holland. The diſcouragement in this, 
fo js the long time the plants take from the ſowing, which 
is uſually four or five years, before they flower ; but then if 
they are ſowed every year after the firſt four or five years, 
there is always a yearly ſucceſſion of flowers from leed. 
The ſeed ſhould be carefully ſaved either from ſemi-dou- 
we ble, or the fineſt fingle flowers, and ſown on a freſh, 
light, and ſomewhat ſandy ſoil, in ſhallow pots or boxes, 
covering them with half an inch of the ſame earth. This 
ſhould be done about the middle of Auguit, and the 
pots ſhould be placed where they may have the morning 
oY ſun till the latter end of September ; they ſhould then be 
_ removed to a ſomewhat warmer ſituation, and towards | 
the end of October be put under a common hot-bed frame. | 


ing In February the young plants will appear above ground, | 


and muſt be carefully ſcreened from froſts; but they 
WY muſt not be cloſe covered, except at nights. At the end 
of March, in good weather, they muſt be taken out of 


Hs the frames, and ſet in a warm place; and when the wea- 
Pa ther is dry, they muſt be gently watered at times, and | 
| always kept carefully clear from weeds. | 
Ter Towards the latter end of April, or beginning of May, 
they muſt be removed into a cooler ſituation, as the heat 
8. of the ſun would then be too much for them. After 


their blades are decayed, they muſt have no more water- 
ing; but towards the latter end of Auguſt, a ſmall quan- 


N jormer ſeaſon, and in the Auguſt following, a bed of a 
light, rich, ſandy ſoil, ſhould be prepared. Then the | 
5 earth 1s to be taken out of the pots and boxes, and the | 
F 2 roots, which will at this time be about the bigneſs of | 


{mall quill, muſt be ſeparated, and carefully placed upon 
the bed, at two or three inches aſunder ; they are to be 


inches thick, with the ſame fine earth ſifted over them. 
Theſe beds muſt be arched over, and in froſty weather 


they muſt be watered ſparingly. In ſummer they muſt 
be carefully kept clear of weeds, and in autumn have an 


leaves decay, and kept out of the ground till Auguſt, 
pri- _ then planted into new beds as before, at the diſtance of 
LOWE hx inches aſunder, where the roots may remain till they 
the im⸗ ower, and treated in the manner already directed, with 


e there this difference, that, inſtead of covering them with mats 

it mult] in the winter, the ſurface of the ground ſhould be co- | 

z admit- vered with tanners bark. | | | 

ns. wil +. A 

ſpiritual | — a ſtick, that they may be taken up and planted ſe- 
arate, 0 eee | | 

of tht 1 8 

r. Ib ben the green leaves of theſe plants begin to decay, 

\ of the weir roots mult be taken up, and the earth of the bed be- 

action 0% ing raiſed into a ridge to ſhoot off the moiſture, they 

zion aud R ould be laid into the earth again in a horizontal poli- 

learn '0n, leaving the green leaves hanging down from the | 


roots, 


= to prevent their moiſture from running into the 
ots, 


oning tl : 
which often rots them. When the leaves are quite 


tity of light rich earth ſhould be ſifted over the pots; 
after this they muſt be preſerved, and managed as in the | 


ſet with the bottom part downwards, and covered two | 
covered with mats. In ſpring, if the weather prove dry, | 


inch more of light earth ſtrewed over them. In the third | 
year, the roots ſhould be carefully taken up, when their 


hen they are in flower, the finer ſorts ſhould be marked 
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beds, with a little rotten cow-dung, or old tanners bark, 
at the bottom. Theſe beds ſhould be raiſed from three 
to four inches above the ſurface of the earth, in a dry 
ſoil, but from ten to twelve inches, if the ſoil be wer, 
and be a little riſing or rounded in the middle. In ſevere 
froſt, ſpread over the beds ſome rotten tan, about four 
inches thick, and fill up the alleys on each fide with rot- 
ten tan, dung, or ſand. When the flowers are about to 
blow, the ſtalks ſhould be faſtened by a loop of wire to 
Aa ſmall ſtick, to prevent their bending down, and they 
muſt be ſheltered from the great heat of the ſun in the 
middle of the day, by which means they will continue in 
flower a month or longer. 

When the flowers are quite decayed, and the tops of the 
leaves begin to change their colour, let the roots be care- 
fully raiſed out of the ground with a narrow ſpade, or 
ſome other convenient inſtrument, to prevent their re- 
ceiving any more nouriſhment from the ground; and 
about a fortnight after this operation, take the roots en- 
tirely out of the ground, raiſe the earth of the beds into 
a high ridge, and lay the roots into it in a horizontal 
poſition, with their leaves hanging out, by which means 
the moiſture of the (talks and leaves will evaporate, and 
thus be prevented from returning to the roots, and cauſing 
them to decay. In this poſition they ſhould remain, till 
the green leaves are entirely decayed, which may be in 
about three weeks time; by which method the roots be- 
come firm, and the outer cover is ſmooth, and of a bright 
purple colour. After this, take them out of the ground, 
wipe them clean with a ſoft woollen cloth, taking off all 
the decayed parts of the leaves and fibres, and put them 
into open boxes, where they may lie fingly ; and thus 
they may be preſerved out of the ground till September, 
the ſeaſon for planting them again. Miller. | 
HYacinTH, African blue, umbellated, Crinum. See Aſpho- 
del LILY. | 1 | | 
HyacinTH, grape or muſt, Muſcari, in Botany. Its cha- 
racters are theſe: the flower has no empalement; it 
hath one oval pitcher-ſhaped petal, which is re flexed at 


germen, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter 


porting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the 
germen aſterwards turns to a roundiſh three-cornered 
capſule, having three cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
Miller enumerates fix ſpecies. Linnzus makes this a 
ſpecies of the HYACINTH. - | 1 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gar- 
«dens; three or four for the beauty of their flowers, and 
one with a purpliſh green flower for the remarkable ſweet- 
neſs of its ſcent. In June, when the leaves of theſe 
plants are decayed, the roots ſhould be taken up, and 
ſpread upon mats in a dry place for a ſortnight, till the 
bulbs are dried; then they may be packed up, each fort 
by itſelf, till October, when they are to be planted in 
borders for flowering the following ſpring. They 
ſhould never be ſuffered to remain in the ground more 
than two years unremoved; for they multiply ſo fait that 
the number of the off-ſets greatly weakens the flowering 
roots, and the flowers are conſequently ſmall. They are 
ealily propagated by theſe off-ſets, which are fo hardy as 
to grow even if buried a foot under ground; and the 
common kind propagates itſelf ſo faſt this way, that when 
it has once got poſſeſſion of a bed, it is with great diſh- 
calty-extirpated..- 7": „„ | 
HyaciNTH, /ily. See SQUILL. _ | 
HyAcIN TH, /tarry. See STAR of Bethlehem. 
HyYaciNTH, zuberoſe. See POLYANTHUS. 


ſtone originally thus called, from its reſemblance of the 
purple flower named hyacinth. 3 


cients under the name of the hyacinth, which was a va- 


blue, a ſtone ſeldom ſeen among us. The ancients knew 
this gem, called the hyacinth by us, under the name of 
lapis lyncurius. ONE 3 
It is a leſs gaudy looking gem than any other of the red 
ones; but is not without its beauty, which in the fineſt 
ſpecimens is great, though not glaring; and is as ſeldom 
found blemiſhed or faulty as almoſt any other gem. It is 
of various ſizes, but is ſeldom found ſmaller than a hemp- 


* 


e accov "ied off, the roots are to be taken up and cleared of | ſeed, or larger than a nutmeg. We have had accounts, 


racy, and laid up in boxes, where they may be preſerved 
22 September, which is the time of planting them 
ow The proper ſoil for planting theſe in, is this : take 
dne half freſh earth from a common, or paſture, which 


indeed, of ſome of a much larger ſize; but they ſeem not 
much to be depended upon. It is not leſs irregular in 
ſhape than ſize, being found ſometimes in the figure of 
a regularly hexangular column, terminated by an hexan- 


ic melt oy a andy loam this ſhould not be got beyond nine] gular pyramid, and in all reſpects, except colour and 
| 11 es deep; to this add a fourth part of ſea-ſand, and n reſembling ſprig cryſtal; and at other times it 
arge® J picurth part of rotten cow-dung. is found in form of a ſmall roundith or oblong pebble, 


is ſhould be mixed a long while before it is uſed, and | generally flatted on one fide. It makes much the beſt 


Vol. II. No 178. 


eden turned; and ſhould be ſpread two feet deep on the | external appearance in its cryſtalliform ſtate 3 but the 


12 | pebble» 


the brim; it hath three neQariums on the top of the 


than the petal, whoſe ſummits join together; in the 
center is ſituated a roundiſh three-cornered germen, ſup- 


HyacinTH, or JaciNTH, in Natural Hi/tory, a precious 


dy >rrer > Qs 


This is a very different gem from that known by the an- 


riety of the amethyſt, with a larger admixture of a deep 
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þcbble-ſhaped maſſes are much the harder, and of the 
finer luſtre. It is leſs hard than the ruby or ſapphire, but 
much more ſo than cryſtal, 

It is the ninth in degree of hardneſs from diamonds, and 
fufible by fire; changing its red colour into a dark black, 
but preſerving even in this form a great degree of hard- 
neſs. The colour and fuſibility of this ſtone appear to 
proceed from iron, a portion of which is ſeparable from 
it by the magnet. | | 

It is found of various degrees of deepneſs or paleneſs; 
but its colour is always a dull or deadith red, with a con- 
ſiderable admixture of yellow, ſometimes indeed ſo 
much, that the laſt ſeems the predominant colour. It 
is ſometimes ſo deep as to ſeem almoſt black, till held up 
againſt a ſtrong light, and at others is almoſt colourleſs; 
and probably, not unfrequently is wholly ſo, though in 
that caſe wanting its true character, which is taken from 
its colour, it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from pebble cry- 
{tal on the one hand, nor from the white ſapphire on the 
other, without the aſſiſtance of the wheel to aſcertain its 
hardneſs. Its moſt uſual ſtate, however, is its having 
that colour mixed of red and yellow, which we ulually 
call flame colour. | 


"Theſe are the characters by which the lyncurius of the 


- ancients, or hyaciuth of our times, is to be diſtinguiſhed | 


from all other gems. And our jewellers and lapidaries, 
according to its different degrees of colour, diſtinguiſh it 
into three kinds, which they call by its own name, with 
different epithets; and a fourth, which uſually, but im- 
properly, is accounted by authors a ruby. | 

The firſt kind is the la bella hyacintha : this is the name 
given to the hyacinth in its moſt perfect and beautiful 


ſtate, when it is of a pure and bright flame colour, ſeem- 


ingly formed of a mixture of cinnabarine red, and a mo- 
derate proportion of a fine amber yellow. The ſecond 
is the /affron hyacinth this is the name which they 


give to this gem, when it has more of the red, and that | 
of a deeper and duſkier colour, and is tinged with an 


admixture of a dead and browniſh yellow. The third is 
the amber hyacinth : this is the name given to thoſe hya- 
cinths, which are tinged with a fainter red, in a ſmall 


proportion, and a dead whitiſh yellow. The fourth is | 


the rubacelle, a name given to the hyacinth, when of a 
very deep and a 
duſky yellow. The ſtrong colour of the red in this ſtone 
has generally made it have a place among the rubies, in 
the accounts of authors; but a compariſon of it with the 
two gems will evidently ſhew that it belongs not to the 
ruby, but to the hyacinth kind. | 


The ſirſt of theſe are the finer byacinths, and are of con- 


ſiderable value. They are brought to us both from the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies. The rubacelle is only found in the 
. Eaſt Indies, but is of very little value; and the other 
two varieties are common both to the Eaſt and Weſt In- 


dies, and to Sileſia and Bohemia, and ſeveral other parts 


of Europe. Theſe are, indeed, ſometimes brought over 


to us from the Eaſt Indies, among the finer kind; as is 
alſo the la bella hyacintha ſometimes found in Bohemia, 


though poor in compariſon of the oriental. It is no won- 
der, indeed, that they ſhould be all found equally in both 
places, being, in reality, only varieties of the ſame gem; 
but the oriental arc, in general, much the finer and bet- 
ter coloured. 7 1 5 


The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed | 
for ſeals, &c. but that the graving frequently coſts more 


than the ſtonee- 
The ancients uſed it for 


have the virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, &c. 


The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confec- 


tion of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone from all 
theſe, of which there are three ſeveral ſorts : the firſt 
about the bigneſs and figure of a grain of ſalt, and pretty 


ſoft ; the ſecond ruddy, and ſhaped like the point of a 


diamond, found in divers parts of Italy, Sileſia, Bohe- 
mia, &c. The third is white, intermixed with yellow, 
and ſome other colours; being found in the ſame places 
as the red. 0 | 
In ſtrictneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in the 
.CONFECTION of hyacinth ; but the druggiſts and apothe- 
caries frequently ſubſtitute the other. However, the me- 
dical yirtues of this and other coſtly concretes, are very 
doubtful; the preparations from them are very liable to 
be adulterated, and ſimilar effects may be produced with 
much greater certainty by other cheaper ſubſtances. 


 HYACINTHIA, in Anzquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 


nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite 
Hyacinth. | 

This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, 
and was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. 'The 
youth ſhewing moſt inclination to the former, his rival 
grew jealous; and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo 
was playing at the diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, 


red, blended with a very deep but | 


| uſed amulets and taliſmans; and bore | 
it about their necks, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to 


HY A 


Zephyrus turned the direction of a quoit wh | 
had eden full upon the head af oh bo way Apollo 
cinth, who fell down dead. Apollo then 5 2⁊ 5 Hya. 
him into a flower of the ſame name; and, ag 1 f med 
token of reſpect, they ſay, commanded this feaſt arther 
Hyacinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third wh * 
were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth 2 
the ſecond in feaſting and rejoicing. I 0g 
The perſons who aſſiſted at the ceremony were 
with ivy; becauſe, ſays Voſſius, De Idolol. lib 
14. that Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame per 

HYADES, Tadeg, from ben, to rain, in Altro 
ſeven ſtars in the Bulls head, famous 
for the bringing of rain. 

The principal of them is in the Bull's left eye, by th 

Arabs called Aldebaran. Their longitudes, latitude; Ke 
ſee among thoſe of the other ſtars in the conſtellat 5 
TauRus. | | a 
The poets feign them to have been the daughters of Atl, 

and Pleione. Their brother Hyas being torn in — 
by a lioneſs, they wept his death with fuch vehemence, 
that the gods, in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them, 
into heaven, and placed them in the Bull's forehead - 
where, as they ſay, they continue to weep : this conſtel. 
lation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. 

Others repreſent the Hyades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
ſame with the Dodonides, who fearing the reſentment f 
Juno, and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus 

were tranſlated by Jupiter into heaven. ; 


crowned 
„II. cap. 
ſon. 

nomy, are 
among the poets 


HN ANA, or HI NA, in Natural Hiftory, a ſpecies of the 


CANIS, with a ſtraight annulated tail, and the hairs of 
the neck long and erect; naked ears, and four toes on 
each foot. It has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in 
each jaw; and between the tail, which is ſhort, and the 
anus, a tranſverſe orifice. The animal which is known 
to us by this name 1s a quadruped almoſt as large as a 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not fo long; the hair of 
it is rough, and its ſkin ſpotted with divers colours. 
Hyenas were formerly produced at Rome in the public 
games, and they have been repreſented on ſome medals, 
on account of their rarity. Spanheim, who had copies 
of it engraved from medals, deſcribes it with the head of 
a maſtift, with ſhort triangular ears, a lion's tail and feet, 
and hair ſpotted all over like a tyger's. It inhabits Aſiatic 
Turky, Syria, Perſia, and Barbary. | RES 
Pliny's account of this animal is very fabulous. He fays, 
that it changes its ſex every year; and that from its eyes 
are taken precious ſtones, called nia. Ariſtotle and 
_ lian ſay, that it makes dogs dumb with its ſhadow; 
and that it imitates the ſpeech of mankind, in order to 
deceive them, and thus draw them out of their houles, 
and devour them. The ſuperſtitious Arabs carefully 
bury the head, when they kill a hy@na, left it ſhould be 
applied to magical purpoſes, as the neck was of old, by 
the Theſſalian ſorcereſs. Lucan, lib. vi. 672. 4 
| Buſbequius, in his Travels to Amaſia, relates ſeveral 
particulars of this animal. He fays it is almoſt of the 
| ſhape of a wolf, but not ſo tall; that its hair is like that 
of a wolf, except its being more briſtly, and marked at 
certain diſtances with great black ſpots; it has no neck, 
but its head is faſtened to the vertebræ of the back, ſo 
that it is forced to turn itſelf quite round, whenever it 
would look behind. It is very cruel and voracious; it 
drags dead bodies out of graves, and carries them to its 
den. It alſo preys on the herds and flocks. It is ſaid to 
| Irmitate the voice of a man, and that by this means it often 
deceives travellers. It is a ſolitary unſociable animal, and 
inhabits the chaſms of rocks. Theſe animals have a mol: 
malevolent aſpect; and they are in their nature cruch 
| fierce, and untameable. See Tab. III. Quadrupedi, N 25. 
HY A&NIUS lapis, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone 
ſaid to be found in the eyes of the Hen. Pliny tells 
us, that theſe creatures were anciently hunted and de- 
ſtroyed for the ſake of theſe ſtones, and that it was ſup- 
poſed they communicated the gift of prophecy, on be⸗ 
ing put under the tongue,  _ 5 
HYALE, in Mythology, one of the nymphs of Man, : 
HYALINZK, in Natural Hiſtory, derived from da, 3% 
the name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the tales; 
the characters of which are, that they are compoſe 1 
ſeparate plates, of conſiderable thickneſs, and thoſe no 
fiſlile into any thinner. See Tab. of Foſſils, Ca l. . 
There is but one ſpecies known of this genus, hie 5 
found lodged in the clay, in the ſteep banks of the 75 
Aube in Champaigne, near the town of Bar, 37 | 
ſome other places along that river; but fo far a8 18] 
known, in no other part of the world. 
HYALOIDES, in the Natural Hiſtory of 
name of a tranſparent ſtone fit to engrave 
was the great uſe they made of the gems, aud . 
bright and readily reflecting the images of things: BS 
have this ſtone to this day in many parts of _ 
particularly about the river of the Amazons, from mant 


the Ancients, the 
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have been by ſome miſtaken for diamonds 
f z they are a | 
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N ify a uinſy, attend rod the old medicinal writers to | tell Op oy e, ee 29. plant whi 13 ; 
115 quinly, ed with a ſwelling on each ſide| | us grew on thoſe places where the tub e 
7 22 1 d uſed b | ; A eee | ubera or truffles 
a word u | | „ I | 
es 7 Elves ed by ſome of the affected chemical | is 5 ale At 8 deſcription of this plant; ſo that 1 
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HyBERNAL orient, See ORIEN ke other places Ad oth to their own opinions delivered in 
| "YBERNI CUS lapis. See 70% 81 ſome error tn Fer of var. that there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
| Url. ANUM bitumen See B ATE. by: this jane + - e. They tell us, that they were led 
50 M , a word uſed bythe 51 8 at bee = _ for the truffles, and knew by it 
2 gibboſity of the ſpine. medicinal writers for | truffles by there in robs crete g. age W 
Dis- vis | o plant at 1 
f HYBRISTICA, of ich, injury, in Antiquity, a ſol they alſo tell us the ſame cin role 7 upon the ſurface : 
f-aft held among the Greeks, with ſacrih e OY t is probable that 1 g in other places, 
; ceremonies 3 at which th x he acrilices, and other | founded tl at tome of the writers of that age 
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5 men, being dreſſed like men, inſulted their huſbands wg HYDNUM, in Botany, the name of a 3 
K treated them with all marks of ſuperiority, i 8 the claſs of cryptogam! TON of fungi, in 
of the Argian dames having inskentf de in memory | exinacei. Theſe * 10 called by Dillenius and Micheli, 
) country wth frigular © ent y defended their always grow b are a ſort of horizontal funguſes, which 
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AR 3 3 lb 8 . Boas RN 47 R 3 $i ; 
of ifed by the 0 Be 1 c, Water, and agſov, Joint, a word of EA Lerna, in Mythology, a terrible monſter, bo | 
s, works ine 1 writers in medicine to expreſs a clear yphon and Echidne, according to Heſiod; E 7585 
. ated 1 rom the joints when wounded or aloe. 3 e by Hercules. The poets repr cent it l. — 
0 farriers lit a er, ſymptom in horſes, and our . petits 24 pent, branched out into ſeveral other fer- 
| =Walter. | | | | p wy 
5 WYDATIDES, in 1 POT 155 . with a human head, bearing ſer- 
| «Ire ittle tranſparent ba * ö Or hair; and they add, th | | 
, bladders full of water, frequently for 4 75 unt bags or the ſerpents heads were cut pal , that when one of 
4 . equently found in divers parts | in its place. ons e oe aaonara 
8 The w V 5 This h: ; | 8 
e ee r 
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by e 1 by vomiting. They are of all 8250 % » by | ſeven; in Tycho's, nincteen ; in Herelte a” wy eras: 
n . . L W 8 . 7 u * 2 
Us 33 1 ar of a pullet's egg. Theſe ea prom Z ane in the Britannic Catalogue, ſixty : the honed _— 
5 bas gl s voided by the vagina. Of this Mr. Watſon | atitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow. 1 
the given a remarkable inſtance in Phil fo ha <a 8 ES _ 55 | | 
hat p. 770. e inſtance in Phil. Tranf. Ne 461, 
| at Hypatibts, TNarid 00 + | 0 | * 
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= earns e) es; being a fatty 8 tra reed, Northern of the 5, in the head * 9 17 bs 25 46 6 6 | 
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YDRA, in Zoology. See NAT RIX. | 


HYDRA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of zoophytes, | 


comprehending feven different ſpecies. See PoLYPE. 


HYDRAGOGUES, "T%aywya, formed of udp, water, and 


aye, to draw, a ſpecies of purgative medicines; being | 


ſuch as are ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted to diſcharge ſerous 
or watery humours. | | | 


The ſtrongeſt cathartics, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly 


anſwer to the character of hydragogues ; becauſe by their | cipal are Solomon de Caux, in a French treatile of } 


forcibly ſhaking and vellicating the bowels, and their ap- 


 BYDRANGEA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria di-“ 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a | 


pendages, they ſqueeze out water enough to make the |, 


ſtools appear little elſe. 
The principal hydragogues, 1 
the juices of the rcots cf iris, of ſoldanella, mechoachan, 


Jalap, &c. In the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and 


diuretic medicines, ate truly hydragogues. 


{mall permanent empalement of one leaf, and five 


roundiſh petals, which are equal; it has ten ſtamina, | 
which are alternately longer than the petal; under the 
flower is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which turns to a 


roundiſh capſule, crowned by two horned ſtigmas, di- 


- vided tranſverſely into two cells, filled with fmall angular 


feeds. We know but one ſpecies of this genus, which | 


H 


H 


argentum, filver 3 q. d. water of filver, on account of its 


breaſt, ſerving the office of the cheſt in water- 


is a native of North America. | TEE: 
YDRARGYROSIS, a term uſed by the chirurgical 
writers to expreſs the anointing the body with a mercu- 
rial unction, in order to the raiſing a ſalivation. 


YDRARGYRUM, *Toagyugov, a name given to AER- 


CURY, or quickſilver. 
The word is formed of dg, aqua, water, and apyupos, 


reſembling liquid or melted ſilver. 


YDRASPIS, water-/hield, or water-buckler, a machine 
of wood, invented by John Chriſtopher Wagenſeil, a 
German, by the help of which a perſon may walk on 
the water, without fear of ſinking. It encompaſſes the 

Fowl, and 
is furniſhed with apertures for receiving a quantity of 
food, or for preſerving money, writings, or other valu- 
able things, in caſe of an inundation. The perſon who 


uſes it is provided with paddles for the feet, conſiſting | 


of moveable flaps of very thick leather, which open and 
ſhut, and are faſtened to a wooden ſole, on which the 


foot reſts, by an iron pin paſling through their hinges. 


*. 


0s | 


n the common opinion, are 


HYD 


| They are faſtened to the feet by ſtraps or thongs 


inventor of this machine made trial of it in a whi 

of the Danube, where he moved about in the pool 
without danger. He propoſes that this machin en 
be uſed in a ſhipwreck, in eſcaping the dan 2 e mould 


. . - 5 Er Of {1 
inundation in paſſing a river, for the ſervice of ger 
1 an 


in hunting and taking water-fowl, &c. AQ, Erud. an 
ann. 


1691, p. 40. 

HYDRASTIS, yellow root, in Botany, a 
lyandria polygynia claſs. This genus of 
calyx nor nectaria; the number of petals is three 
the fruit is a berry containing ſingle-ſeeded ke; = 
There is only one ſpecies, | "el. 

HYDRAULICS, that part of ſtatics which conf 
motion of fluids, and patticularly water 
. thereof in artificial water-works. 

he word is derived from the Greek, VOpaudog, 


; | ound; 
water, formed of dd, aqua, water; and 5 ; 1510 
» 


genus of the 95 


the firſt invention of organs, being unacquz: 
with the method of applying bellows Go ow thaw 


wind, and ſound them. 
To hydraulics belong not only the conducting and raign 


dies, the nature of 


d ſprings, the theory of the tides, 
E. | 


gravitation of fluids at reſt : upon removing that æqui- 


mence. | 


either hydraulics or hydroſtatics. 

The laws of hydraulics the reader will find under Frvt, 
The art of raiſing waters; with the ſeveral machines 
employed for that purpoſe, as /iphons, pumps, ſyringes, 
fountains, jets eau, fire-engines, &c. are deſcribed un- 


CANISTERIUM, Sc. 5 | | 
The principal writers who have cultivated and improved 


| -ydraulics, are Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus ; Jo. 
| [16 43 1910 23 5216.7 | 


Bap. Balianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum 
& Liquidorum ; Mariotte, in his Mouvement des Eaux & 
autres Fluides; D. Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aqua- 
rum Fluentium, where the higher laws of hydraulics are 
reduced to practice; Sir Iſaac Newton, in bis Phil. Nat. 


& Cc. ; 
who has written on them. Of the moderns, the prin- 


Machines, and chiefly hydraulic ones; Caſp. vcot- 
tus, in his Mechanica Hydraulico-pneumaticaz De Chalcs, 
in his Mundus Mathematicus ; Boecler, in his Architec- 
tectura Curioſa: Luc. Antonius Portius, Deſaguliers, 
Ferguſon, &c. 5 5 8 
HYDRAULO-PxEvMaTICAL, a compound term, applied 
by ſome authors, to ſuch engines as raiſe water by 
means of the ſpring of the air. See AIR, WATER, and 
"ENGINE, . | | 115 
Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he 
calls hydraule-pneumatical ; made by the ſpring of the all 
preſſing up water in a pipe upon the air's being ex- 
| hauſted out of a receiver, and thus the weight of ths 
atmoſphere taken off. See FOUNTAIN. | 
HVYDRELATON, Tögex a, compounded of ig, watt 
and Na, oil in Pharmacy, a mixture of common oil 
and water. oy 85 e 1 
The hydrelzon was taken internally to excite vomiting 
externally it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. ö 
HY DREN TEROCELE, *T9evrepounan, compounded. © 
ddp, water; evrepoy, inteſtine; and ann, kum IN - 
dicine, an hernia, or tumour, occaſioned by 2 deſcent 0 
the inteſtines, and water along with them, into the ſcr0- 
tum. See HYDROCELE. 97 5 
HYDRIAPHORA, compounded of Jp, water, and Pep. 
I carry, among the Athenians, a deſignation gien“ 
wives of ſtrangers reſiding at Athens, 3 
They were thus called, as being obliged during t + x 
ceſſion of the feſtival bop rate to carry veſſels o 
ter. Potter, tom. 1. p. 56, and 401. ” 
HYDRINUS, a 2 —— by ſome authors to the 
or HIT Es, or ſerpent ſtone. - hine 
HYDROCANISTERIUM, a fire-engine; ot 1 M 
which ſpouts water plentifully, and with force; 2 
be applied to the extinguiſhing of fires, and ene. 
tions of houſes, &c. We have various contri” 3 ; 
this effect: the firſt, and which is as it were, tne - 


5 


— — — . — 


plants has neither 


nliders the | 
3 With the ap. 


pipe or flute : the reaſon whereof is this, that at the time 
0 | 
they made uſe of a cataract or fall of water to make a | 


of water, with the conſtructing of engines | . 
purpoſes ; but alſo the laws of the 9 of "Bran 3 
Hydroſtatics explain the æquilibrium of fluids, or the | 
_ librium motion enſues 3 and here hydraulics com. | 
Hydraulics, therefore ſuppoſe hydroſtatics; and the 


generality of writers, from the immediate relation he. 
tween the two, join them together, and call them both | 


der SIPHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTain, Hypo. | 


Prin. Mathemat. Varignon, in the Memoirs of the Royal Y 
Academy of Sciences; Jurin, Belidor, Bemouilli, 


As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria is the fit 
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HY DROCANTHARUS, in Zoology. See Water 
:ETLE- 

\TDROCARDIA, a term invented by Hildanus to ex- 


HYDROCELE, "VI,ounan, formed of dp, water, and 


bag inalis teſtis. In the former caſe, 1. e. when a conſider- 


of the tcla celluloſa, or cellular membrane of the ſcro- 


becomes conſiderably elongated and enlarged by the diſ- 


when a reduction of the ſize of the ſcrotum and penis 


of all the reſt, is a pump incloſed in a ciſtula, or wooden 
chicle filled with water, and mounted on wheels; the 


amp being wrought with long levers which come out 
of the ciſtula; and the water it raiſes directed to the 


lace by means of a jointed tube. 
Tbe Dutch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 


ſail-cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in 
he hand from one room to another as occaſion requires; 
10 that the engine may be applied where the fire 1s only | 


within-ſide, and does not burit out to expoſe it to its 
external action. To improve on this original fire-engine, 
they have ſince contrived to make it yield a continued 
ſtream; by ſubſtituting a forcing or preſſing pump in 
leu of the ſucking pump. See FirE-Engine, and 
Forcing PU 


preſs a ſerous, ſanious, or purulent tumour of the peri- 
cardium. 


mn, tumour, in Medicine, a ſwelling, or bloating of the 
outer integument or ſkin of the ſcrotum, occaſioned 
by watery humours detained therein, and called alſo 
hydrops teſtis, and hernia _ 
Celſus, De Teſticulorum Natura & Morbis, lib. vii. 
cap. 18. has long ago obſerved that there are two ſpecies 
of this diſeaſe : the one 18 a dropſy of the membrana 
cellularis, otherwiſe termed hydrops /crotalrs, and is formed 
by a collection of extravaſated lymph, depoſited and be- 


come ſtagnant in the numerous cavities of the cellular 


membranes of the ſcrotum. The other, commonly called 
the hjd-occle, is occaſioned by a collection of extrava- 
fared lymph cloſely confined in the cavity of the tunica 


able quantity of extravaſated lymph is confined inthe cells 


tum, the ſcrotum becomes uniformly enlarged; the 
teſticles cannot be ſeit, and the common integuments 
appear thickened, diſtended, pale, ſhining, and poliſhed, 
unleſs the {kin be inflamed, and then the part becomes | 
red. The penis often exhibits ſimilar appearances, and 


eaſe, Upon preſſure the tumours feels ſoft, the integu- 
ments aflume an cedematous appearance, and for ſome 
little time afterwards there remains a depreſſion, or ca- 
vity on the part that was prefled. This affection of the 
ſcrotum is moſt frequently a ſymptom of a dropfical ha- 


bit, and very often accompanies the general anaſarca, 


and the particular collection within the abdomen, called 


the aſcites. On this account Mr. Pott is of opinion, | 


that this diſeaſe is improperly ranked among the ſpecies 
ol hydrocele, The relief which the patients can expect 
mult be derived more from a proper regimen in diet, 
gentle exerciſe, and internal medicines than from 
manual operation and topical applications. However, 


become abſolutely neceſſary, a ſurgeon may uſe his belt 
endeavours to promote a temporary diſcharge of the re- 
dundant lymph, and thus to eaſe the pain, and to pre- 
vent mortification. The means of making this diſcharge 
are puncture and inciſion; the former is performed with 
the point of a lancet ; the latter with a lancet or with 
a knife, Of theſe two methods of relief, that by ſim- 
ple punckure is much preferable to the other, as it is leſs 


painful in the operation, and leſs liable to pernicious con- | ſtate, always contains a ſmall quantity of a fine fluid, 


ſequences. The ſomentations proper to be uſed after 


lhe operation ſhould be of the moſt emollient kind, as by veſſels deſtined to this uſe: but if the quantity of 


ated cow's milk, or equal parts of hot pearl-barley, 
water and milk, or common ſoft water and milk; or, a 
ecoction of bran, oat-meal, marſh-mallow leaves, or 

PPpy-heads, prepared in water: the dreſſings ſhould 
1 pledgits of lint dipped in warm ſweet oil, or warm 
unleed oil, and they may be firſt thinly ſpread with yel- 
ow baſilicon, liniment of Arceus, or ſuch digeſtive 
*ntment. Over theſe pledgits ſhould be applied a cata- 
plaſm of bread and milk made warm, and mixed with 
a luſhcient quantity of elder-flower ointment, or oil of 
0 or freſh hog's lard; or, inſtead of this cata- 
Pam another may be uſed, compoſed of freſh linſeed 
meal and warm water. But in the cafe of a ſingle 
pate, a ſuperſicial pledgit will be a ſufficient dreſſing. 
Hi excluding this diſeaſe from the claſs of - 

* cnumerates three different kinds, viz. 1. That 
Worry conſiſts of a collection of water in the cells of the 
3 commun, or cellular membrane, enveloping 

1 eng the ſpermatic veſſels. 2. That which 

8 a y the extravaſation of a fluid in the ſame 
0 e Semen to one cavity or cyſt, whillt the reſt 

which a ranc remains in its natural ſtate. 3. That 

Wer ee by the accumulation of a quantity of 

. n of the tunica vaginalis teſtis, The 
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firſt ſpecies of hydyoceſe, when uncombined with any 
other diſeaſe, is perfectly local, or confined to the tunica 
communis, and does not at all affect the dartos, the 
tunica vaginalis teſtis, or any other part. Ihis occa- 
ſions little trouble, and is feldom much regarded: 
whilſt it continues of a moderate ſize, the ſcrotal 
bag has no appearance of a diſeaſe; except that it 
ſeems rather fuller, and hangs ſomewhat lower on 
one fide than the other; the teſticle with its epididymis 
may be diſtinctly felt in its natural ſtate ; the ſper- 
matic proceſs is conſiderably larger than it ought to 
be, and feels like a varix, or like an omental hernia, 
according to the different ſize of the tumour : it has a 
pyramidal form, being broader at the bottom than at the 
top; and by continual preſſure it goes up, but drops 
down again on removing the preſſure. The ſmail de- 
gree of uneaſineſs that attends it is felt in the loins, and 
not in the ſcrotum: when it becomes large and trouble- 
ſome, it will require a hazardous ſurgical operation, 
The fecond, or encyſted ſpecies of hyarocele, is conſti— 
tuted by water contained in a bag, which is formed like 
the coats of all encyſted tumours, by mere preſſure and 
condenſation of the common membrane. This is a com- 
plaint by no means infrequent, eſpeclally in children, 
It has been often repreſented as a ſpecies of wind— 
rupture, or PNEUMATOCELE. It moſt commonly po- 


ſeſſes the middle part of the proceſs, between the teſticle 


and groin, and is generally of an oblong figure z whence . 


it has been compared to an egg, and to a ſiſh's bladder, 


It is moderately tenſe, fo that the fluctuation of the wa- 
ter within it is not eaſily perceptible; it gives no pain, 
and is attended with little inconvenience, unleſs it be very 
large; it has no communication either with the cavity 
of the belly above, or that of the vaginal coat of the 
teſticle below it. The teſtis and its epididymis may be 
diſtinctly felt below the tumour ; the upper part of the 
ſpermatic proceſs in the groin is molt frequently very di- 
ſtinguiſhable. It does not retain the impreſſion of the 


| fingers, and a light ſtroke upon it occaſions a ſound, as if 
it contained only wind. The poſture of the patient pro- 
duces no alteration in it, nor is it affected by his cough» 


ing, ſneezing, &c. and it has no effect on the diſcharge 
per arium: The diſeaſes with which it is moſt likely to 
be combined are the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalisteſtis, 
and the true hernia; becauſe the parts within the groin, 
the ſpermatic proceſs, and the ſcrotum are the ſeat og 
all three : but it 1s diſtinguiſhed from the ſormer by the 


tumour's being always above the teſticle, and by being 
the ſame to the touch in all parts of it, and feeling 


throughout like a diſtended bladder ; and from the latter 
by the gradual increaſe of the ſwelling, by the indolent 
[tate of it, by its being incapable of reduction, and being 


unaffected by the patient's coughing, &c. In young chil- 


dren, who are more ſubject tothis diſeaſe than adults, it is 


| . often diſſipated in a little while by means of warm fo- 


mentation, and preſerving an open belly. But if it does 
not diſperſe, the water may be diſcharged by the point 
of a lancet: whereas in the caſe of adults, the eyſt be- 


comes ſometimes ſo thick as to require diviſion through 


its whole length; and the operation may be performed 


with great eaſe, and perfect ſafety. In order to under- 


ſtand the nature and formation of the third ſpecies of 
h;drocele, which is confined to the vaginal coat or bag, 
which looſely envelopes the teſticle, it is to be conſi- 
dered that the cavity of this tunic in a natural healthy 


exhalcd from capillary arteries, and conſtantly abſorbed. 


this fluid be too large, or if the regular abſorption of it 
be by any means prevented, it will be gradually accu» 
mulated, and by diſtending the containing bag form 
this diſeaſe. No period of life is exempt from this ma- 
lady; adults and young children are ſubject to it, and 


- inſants are ſometimes born with it. Ruyſch is of opt- 


nion that it proceeds from a varicoſe ſtate of the ſper- 


matic veſſels, a circumſtance which is obſerved to attend 


this diſorder, whether it be the cauſe of it or not. The tu- 
mour in its firſt ſtate is rather round, and as it increaſes 
acquires a pyriform figure, with its larger extremity 
downward; it is ſometimes hard, and almoſt incom- 


preſſible; at other times ſo ſoft and lax, that both the 
_ teſticle, and the fluid ſurrounding it are eaſily diſcover- 


able. It is indolent in itſelf, though its weight wall 
produce a ſmall degree of ſenſible uneaſineſs in the back. 
dome have laid great ſtreſs on the trauſparency of the 
tumour, but this is a very fallible criterion, neither can 
the colour of the fluid be depended upon; but the 
principal circumſtance that diſcriminates the ſimple n- 
drocele of the tunica vaginalis from the anafarcous ſwell- 
ing of the ſcrotum, from the encyſted hydrocele of the 
chord, and from the inteſtinal He, is the flutuation 
of the tumour. The firſt is every where equal, tumid 

i2 0 | and 


that the trochar is preferable to the lancet; becauſe by 


nerally rejected. | | 1 | 
The operation by inciſion is performed with a ſharp | 


tum, they muſt be clipped off with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars; 
and the ſcifſars may likewiſe be made uſe of to enlarge | 


| ſpread with ſome ſoft and cooling ointment, ſuch as the | 


the cure. | 


anterior part of the tumour; and when the eſchar thus 
produced, caſts off, or is divided, an opening of nearly the 


fleſh, fill up and aboliſh its cavity. | 


by making a puncture in the ſcrotum with a lancet or 
trochar, and when the contents of the tumour are eva- | 
cuated, introducing a bit of lint of the ſize of the orifice, | 
and about three-fourths of an inch in length through the 
wounded ſcrotum and tunic ; but it is neceflary firſt to fe- |. 

cure the tent by a piece of double thread paſſed through one 
end of it, that it may not flip into the cavity of the tunic; 


Repeat the operation as often as it may be found ſafe and 


| pr. The wound may be ſuperficially dreſſed with yel- 
ow baſilicon ſpread on a ſoft pledgit of lint; and the | 


vex form, about ſix inches long, and tipped with a ſharp 
ſteel- point. Through the eye of the needle draw a narrow 
ribband or tape, about ten or eleven inches long, ſoftened 
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and ſoft; and every where equally receives, and retains 
the impreſſion of the fingers; the ſecond, though cir- 
cumſcribed, not very compreſſible, and affording the ſen- 
ſation of fluQtuation, yet does not pit, and is alike to 
the touch in all its parts; and in the third, if the 
teſticle be diſtinguiſhable at all, it is found at the 
inferior part of the whole tumour. _ | 


a 


The methods of cure in this ſpecies of hydrocele are re- 


ducible to two, viz. the palliative, which propoſes to | 


give preſent relief by diſcharging the fluid; and the radi- 
cal, which aims at a perfect cure, without leaving a poſ- 
ſibility of relapſe. The inſtruments commonly uſed in 
the former method are the bleeding or the impoſthume | 
lancet, and the trochar. Mr. Warren prefers the im- 
poſthume lancet to the trochar, becauſe it is the moſt 
eaſy and expeditious way of evacuating the fluid, and 
becauſe the tunica vaginalis does not ſuffer as it does | 
from the canula of the trochar being leſt in the wound 
during the diſcharge of the lymph. Bur Mr. Pott thinks | 


means of its canula it ſecures the exit of the whole 
fluid, without a poſſibility of prevention. The ope- 
ration ſhould always be performed on that part of the 
tumour, where the tunica vaginalis and albuginea are 
at the greateſt diſtance from each other, and where the 
fluid muſt of courſe be accumulated in the greateſt | 


quantity, When the lymph has been totally evacuated, | 
a bit of ſoft lint ſhould be applied to the wound, and over | 
the lint a piece of ſticking plaſter ; and if the ſcrotum 


has been conſiderably diſtended, it may be neceſſary 
to ſuſpend it in a bag-truſs. 'The radical method of 
cure is by inciſion, by cauſtic, by the puncture and tent, 


and by the ſeton; each of which operations has been | 


adopted and recommended by different practitioners. 
Some have added a fifth kind of operation, viz. that of 


opening the tumour by inciſion, and then diſſecting away | 
the whole of the tunica vaginalis ; but this method is 


ſo tedious, painful, and dangerous, that it is now ge- 


ſmall knife, having a convex edge and point, and a pair 
of probe-ſciflars. The operator embracing the tumour on | 
its upper part with one hand, makes a wound with his | 
knife in the other hand, beginning at the upper and an- 
terior part of the tumour, and continuing it to its in- 


evacuated, and the tumour diſappears: but if the edges 
of the divided tunic project on each ſide of the ſcro- 


the wound, if it ſhould be neceſſary. The wound 
muſt be dreſſed with dry lint, or with a pledgit of lint 


linimentum album, ung. ſaturninum, or the ung. florum 
ſambuci z over the lint apply a pledgit of ſoft tow ſpread 
with the ſame kind of ointment; futpend the parts in a 
bag- truſs, and purſue the ſame methods for completing | 


In the operation by cauſtic, a piece of the common paſte 


cured by plaſter, is applied to the whole length of the 


ſame length is thereby intended tobe made into the cavity 


has an opportunity of applying ſuch dreſſings to the in- 
ſide of the ſaid tunic, as ſhall by the generation of new 


The radical cure by the puncture and tent, is performed 


cover the tent with ſoft lint, and over the lint apply a 
bit of ſticking plaſter ; ſuſpend the parts in a bag-truls : 
when an inflammation commences, remove the plaſter, 
lint, and tent, and renew them as at firſt, a ſecond time. 


expedient for producing a general inflammation of the 


whole ſcrotum may be covered and immerſed in a cata- 
plaſm, compoſed of ſtale crumbs of bread and milk, 


adding a ſufficient quantity of fallad-oil, in order to keep | 


the application moiſt and ſoft. In the operation by the 
ſeton, Mr. Warner recommends a ſilver needle of a con- 


cauſtic, rather leſs than a finger in breadth, properly ſe- | 


of che tunicavaginalis teſtis; by which means the ſurgeon | 


convey the needle and ligature downwards 
be properly ſecured. Let the ribband x b 


HYDROCEPHALUS, "Yopoxe@ancc, formed of 


quantity a pint. | 
On conſidering what could be the time when this un- 
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with oil or pomatum; introduce the point of ha 
through the, upper and anterior part of the ty *Meed'e 
through its upper and exterior pait, with el or 
ſide towards the teſticle; direct it downwarg COnrex 
lower end of the tunica vaginalis and hi 

„ an 


there puncture the integuments quite through; g 
5 WEN 


till it ma 


5 emain unmor 
for forty-eight hours; obſerving to diaw it . 
E 


and downwards once or twice a day, as 
thought needful. Treat the patient in a 0 
already adviſed in the account of the ot e 
rations. See on this ſubject Pott's Treatiſe a 
hyrdocelem his chirurgical works, vol. jj. p- Bis * 
e Account of the Teſticles, &c. 5 Ah ” 
IS . 25 EY ri c. 
815 | Treatiſe on the Hjdrocele of the Tunica Vaginalis 
ter, and Pam, a had, in Medicine, a water NN nw 
dropſy in the head. | ! 9 18 
The hydrocephalus 1s a congeſtion of water in +! | 
as to diſtend and render ir loft. ord. 
There are two kinds of hydrocephali. The firſt, when " 
water is gathered between the ſkull and the {kin 57 
hydrocephalus externus: the ſecond, when it is colleGet 
between the ſkull and the brain, or in the ventricles ef 
the brain, called hydrocephalus internus. , 
Children are much more liable to Hydrocepbali than 
adults; by reaſon their head is ſoft, and Nas been 
much compreſſed in the womb; or perhaps, by thei 
having been too roughly handled by the midwiſe: add 
that the bones of children's heads being very ſoft, ond 


their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed, they eaſily open, | 


"ERP : Pen, 
and give way to an influx of water from without; where. 


as, in adults, the bones of the cranium ate very hard 
9 


and cloſely bound together : nevertheleſs, inſtances oc. 


cur in which they have been ſeized with this dit. 
order. | 


The internal hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult, if 


not abſolutely impothble to eure. It ſometimcs ends in 
mortal convulſions, and ſometims in lethargies, or apo- 
plexies. | 8 | 

The head, in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a pro- 


digious bulk, ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. 
teri our, 7 . Oft this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by | 
ferior extent; by this inciſion the water is ſuddenly | 


Dr. Friend, of a girl two years old, whoſe head was 


twenty ſix inches in circumference. Philoſph. Tranſact. 


N 318. 1 | 
We owe to Mr. Hunauld, of the royal academy of 
Paris, ſome very ſingular and valuable obſervations on 


this remarkable ſubject. This gentleman, examining | 


the head of a child which had died at ſeven months old 


of a hydrocephalus, found it larger in all parts, cxcep 


before, than that of an adult. Toward the face, the 
{kull was no larger than is natural at that age; but fidc- 


ways and behind, it had ſwelled to this monſtrous bull, | 


The water was incloſed in the ventricles, and was in 


happy diforder began, it appeared to that gentlem?n, 
that it did not happen till after the bones of the ſkuii 


began to be joined to one another by the futurcz; | 


for otherwiſe the head mult have been in the fame tate 
with thoſe in which the bydroce; halus has begun earlier ; 
in which cafe, the bones of the ſkull ſeparate them— 


| ſelves to a pow diſtance one from another, and the 
membrane wh 

, ; " = . = * 
extended. The beginning of this hydrocephalus mutt 


ich unites them to one another is extreme! 


have been at a time when the bones of the Kull, unitc6 


by their ſutures, had already had time confiderably te 


extend themſelves ;z and the action of the water on the 
fides of the ventricles, and on the brain, forced the 
bones of the ſkull to take this unnatural growth. And 
from the whole, it is eaſy to conclude that thoſe chil— 
dren in whom a hydrocephalus begins, before the bones 


of the ſkull are ſtrongly united, may live a conſiderabſe 


time. 


Tbe effect which the water, contained in the bead, 


had on the brain, in the caſe under conſideration, de- 
ſerves to be remarked. The fides of the ventricies ue, 
in a natural ſtate, applied cloſely on one another, 5 
ſcarce leave any ſenſible cavity; whereas in this head, 
theſe fides were fo far feparated from one another, = 
contain a piut of water, It muſt therefore have 5 
pened, that the ſubſtance of the brain, which compore 
theſe ſides, muſt have been conſiderably elongated, al. 
the cortical ſubſtance muſt alſo have been greatly * 
tended beyond its natural dimenſions. And, in " - 
to be capable of this extenſion, it was found ho uf 
circumvolutions, and made only a flat even = * 


gularly of that extent and ſize that would relu 


3 8 he medullary 
the expanſion of all its circumvolutions. J © ſtance 
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or five ounces, contained in the ventricle of the brain 
under the corpus calloſum, from whence it is impoſſible 


ſo that it forces the brain againſt the ſkull, and impedes 
the free paſſage of the blood through the veſſels of the 


optic nerve are early ſeen in the ſenſibility of the retina, 
and at length in a loſs of ſight and dilatation of the pupil 


gree of diſtenſion of the brain, and its compreſſion | 


weeks before it ends fatally : but Dr. Fothergill has met 


this head-ach is attended with occaſional ſickneſs and 
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ſubſtance formed a ſecond even ſurface like the former, 
This was very thin, and lay under the former. The 
icaſon of this diſpoſition ot the parts of the brain in 
this caſe is obvious; for the pia mater not having in 
ibis caſe, the circumvolutions of the brain tofollow, asin a 
natural ſtate, formed of itſelf a flat ſubſtance upon the 


It is evident, from theſe obſervations, and from others 
in Velalius and other authors, that the brain may, from 
accidental cauſes, become of a growth and figure very 
different from what it naturally would have had; and 
that the very bones of the {kull are in like manner capa- 
ble of aſuming a different figure and growth, and that 
even after they have acquired a great deal of their natu- 
al thickneſs and hardneſs, and are capable of reſiſting, 
with conſiderable force, the accidents which tend to de- 
termine this unnatural growth in them: and applying 
this to the caſe of a tender foetus, in which the parts 
have yet ſcarce any degree of ſolidity or hardneſs, we 
1211 fee an eaſy account of all the unnatural conſigu- 
rations which anatomiſts ſometimes meet with in the 
ulls of adults. Memoirs de P Acad. de Science. Par. 1740. 
Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the hydrocephalus internus 
is much more frequent than perſons generally imagine; 
and this is the more to be lamented, as it has hitherto | 
baffled the ſkill of our ableſt phyſicians. A fingle in- 
ſtance only occurs under the care of Dr. Watſon, out 
of a great number, in which a recovery was effected. 
It appears from ſeveral diſſections, that the proximate | 
cauſe of this diſeaſe is a collection of clear pellucid 
mph, amounting in ſome caſes to two, three, four, | 


to diſcharge it by any medicine, or operation hitherto 
diſcovered. Dr. Fothergill ſubmits to confideration, 
whether this extravaſated lymph may not proceed from 
the breach of a lymphatic. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by its happening more commonly to healthy, ac- 
tive, lively children, than to ſuch in whom from pre- 
vious indiſpoſition, there is room to ſuſpect any unequal 
or weakened abſorption. 


death, its effects ariſe not from any preternatural acri- 
mony, but from the ventricle's being overloaded with it; 


brain and its meninges: and, by its preſſure diſturbs 
the functions of the brain itſelf; and its effects on the 


to its greateſt extent. The ſame cauſe aſſecting the 
third pair of nerves, which are ſubſervient to the mo- 
tions of the eyes, occaſions the irregular convulſive mo- 
tions and diſtentions which are uſually obſerved in that 
organ in the courſe of this diſeaſe. A greater de- 


from this fluid brings on general convulſions, and is | 
moſt uſually fatal. Th 

cephalus internus bears the neareſt reſemblance, are ſuch 
as are ſuppoſed to proceed from worms; many of the 
lame ſymptoms occur, and indicate the neceſſity of pre- 
ſcribing anthelmintics. Dr. Whytt ſuppoſes that this 
diſeaſe is gradually formed, and that it continues ſome | 


with many caſes of perſons whowere well, healthy, and ac- 


tive, that have been ſeized with it, and carried off in about 


fourteen days; nor has he ſeldom been able to trace the 
commencement of it above three weeks. 
complaint in this diſorder is a pain ſomewhere below 


the head; moſt commonly about the nape of the neck | 


and ſhoulders, often in the legs, ſometimes, but more 
rarely in the arms; when the pain does not feem to af- 
fect any of the limbs, the head and ſtomach are mot | 
diſordered. In the courſe of three, four, or five days, 
after children have been firſt ſeized, they have com- 
monly complained of a very acute pain in the head; 
extending acroſs the forehead from temple to temple: 


doling, Irregular breathing, and much ſighing. The 
pulſe is at firſt flower than it ought to be; and as the pain 


firſt acceſs of the diſorder is often attended with feveriſh 
heat; afterwards the heat ſubſides till within a day or 
wo of the diflolution of the patient; when the pulſe 

comes extremely quick, the breathing deep, irregular 
and laborious, and the heat exceſſive and more general. 


e head and præcordia are always hot from the firſt at- 
Every ſymptom almoſt that attends an irritating 
n the brain appears in its turn ; firſt, pains in the 
| ſickneſs and head-ach ; ſhort diſturbed ſleeps, 
371785, irregular pulſe, watchfulneſs, and conſiderable 


tack. 
cauſe i 
limbs, 


Befides, accidents have often | 
preceded this complaint. Dr. Watſon is of opinion,, 
that whenever this fluid is productive of diſeaſe and | 


e diſorders to which the Y- : 


'The firſt | 


 mereaſes becomes gradually Nower and irregular. The 


| 


pay. — 


are given to empty the bowels; and 


and ſetons alſo are of great uſe. 
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dilatation of the pupils. Thepaticnt is unwilling to he 
diſturyed, averſe to light, takes things greedily, and can 
bear no poſture but that of lying horizontally. The 
whites of the eyes are much ſeen when he is aſleep ; 
the urine and ſtools come away inſenſibly; be often 
ſcreams, and puts one or both hands to his head ; at 


length the eye-lids become paralytic, and the iris im- 


moveable. 'The heat of the head and trunk become 
exceſſive, a great heat and ſweat ſpread over the Whole 
body, reſpiration is altogether ſuſpirious, the pulſe 
trembling, and very quick; and ſometimes a ſpaſm ter- 
minates the diſorder in death. Many of theſe ſymptoins 
are familiar to worm caſes, teeth, and other irritating 
cauſes : but the pains in the limbs, and inceflant hezd- 
ach, and ſickneſs ſeem to be the moſt certain intima- 
tions of the danger. The patient in this diſeaſe is very 
coltivez and the ſtools, which are procured with great 
difficulty, are commonly of a dark greeniſh colour, 
with an oilineſs, or gloſly bile, and ſingularly offenſive. 
In the earlier ſtages of this diſcaſe, it is uſual to treat it 
as if it proceeded fror worms, or ſome irritating cauſe 
capable of being removed. Three or four grains of ca- 
lomel, or more, according to the age and habit of the 
patient, with rhubarb, and the pulv. e ſcam. compol. 
if the ſtomach. 
appears to be loaded, one fourth, or one half of a grain 
of the emetic tartar may be joined with it, and the ſto- 
mach waſhed with any ſuitable liquor. After this, it 
ſeems prudent to abate the vomiting by the ſaline abſor- 
bent medicines, adding a few drops of the tinctuta the- 
baica as occaſion requires; giving breth, thin decoctions 
of hartſhorn ſhavings, and other proper ſupport. Anthel- 
mintics in broth are adminiſtered by way of clyſters, 


and occaſionally ſmall doſes of anodynes; a decoction 


of tem. ſanton. with thirty-eight or forty drops of ol. 
terebinth. in three or ſourounces of broth; or alces boiled 
with milk. Heating medicines, and a great degree of 
ternal warmth increaſe the malady; when the diſeaſe 
proceeds from worms, the ſymptoms abate by this pro- 
cels.: but if they continue it is of a more fatal kind 


The moſt preſſing ſymptoms however ſhould be abated by 
the application of bliſters, ſinapiſms and embrocations 
externally, and by the leſs heating antiſpaſmodies inter- 


nally; and the bowels ſhould be always kept as much 
as pofſible free from impurities. Dr. Buckan alſo re- 
commends diuretics, and ſuch medicines as promote the 


| ſecretion of urine : a diſcharge from the noſe ovght 


likewiſe to be promoted, by cauſing the patient to ſnuff 
the powder of aſarum, white * dle or the like. 
London Med. Obſerv. and Inquiries, vol. iv. p. 40, &c. 
p. 78, &c. p. 321, &c. Whytrs Hiſtory of the Hydrc- 
cephalus, in a tract at the end of his works. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. p. 617. edit. 1776. Des | 
In the external hydrocephalus, where the water is retained 


between the common integuments and the eranium, 
there is ſome hope of a cure, eſpecially if it be not of 
very long ſtanding. Internal medicines muſt be given: 


theſe muſt be cathartics, diuretics, and diaphoreties; 
and at the fame time externally large compreſles, cover- 


ing the whole head, muſt be applied, dipped in lime- 
Water and ſpirit of lavender, or Hungary-water. 


Bags 
of the dried herbs of lavender, marjoram; penny-royal, 
and the like herbs, may be wetted in the fame liquors, 
and applied; and the frequent uſe of an errhine made of 
marjoram, lily of the valley, marum; and the like, 
ſhould be recommended, as alſo the chewing of tobacco, 
to diſeharge the ſeroſities in form of ſaliva. If theſe do 


not ſucceed, a bliſter muſt be tried behind the ears, on 


the occiput and neck, and cupping on the parts. Iſſues 
And, in the cupping, 
the ſcarification may be made very deep, and afterwards 
dreſſed with digeſtive ointments and precipitate, to keep 
up the diſeharge. Heifter's Surgery, p. 355: "SEP 
But even in this diſeaſe, as well as in the s PNA da, 
when, through ignorance or deſign, the integuments 
have been divided, and the contained fluid evacuated, 
life has continued but for a ſhort time aſter the ope- 
ration. | 


HYDROCERATOPIIYLEON, in Be/any, the name gi- 


ven by Vaillant, and many others, to a genus of plants 
called by Dillenius, dichotophyllum; and by Linnæus, 
in his Genera Plantarum, CERA TOPHYLLUM. Vail- 
lant, Act. Germ. 1719. 


HY DROCHARIS, frog's-bit, in Botany, the name of a 


genus of plants of the d:cecia enneandria clals. 'Vhe cha- 
racters of the genus are theſe : the flowers are ſome 
male, others female; in the male the cup is a two- 
leaved oblong ſparhay containing two flowers; the pe- 
culiar perianthium of each flower is compoſed of three 
leaves, of an oblong oval figure, hollow, and with 
membranaceous edges ; the flower conſiſts of three 
large petals, flat, and of a roundiſh figure; the ſtamina 
| | are 
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are nine erect pointed filaments, diſpoſed in three or- 
ders; the antheræ are ſimple; the pilti is a fort of rudi- 
ment of a germen in the center of the flower; in the 
female flowers there is no ſpatha, but the flowers grow 
each by itſelf; the perianthium and petals are the fame 


as in the male; the piſtil has a roundiſh germen placed | 
under the cup, and from this ariſe (ix ſtyles of the length 
of the cup; theſe are compreſſed and furrowed ; the | 


ſtigmata are biſid and pointed; the fruit is a coriaceous 
capſule of a roundiſh figure, containing fix cells; the 
ſeeds are very numerous, and are ſmall and roundiſh. 


HYDROCH A:RIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 


a ſpecies of Hod, found in Surinam. See CAPYBARA. 


HYDROCHOOS, in A4/tronomy, derived from i, water, 


and xew, I pour. See AQUARIVS. 


HYDROCORAX, in Ornithology. See BUCERos, and 


Corvus IN Dicus. 


HYDROCOTYLE, in Botany. See Marſh PENNY- 


WORT. 


HYDRODES iris, a fever, in which the patient is, from | 
the beginning, afflicted with very copious and weakening | 


ſweats, and great weakneſs. | 


HYDRONAMICS, of dp, water, and Jovayaig, force, is 
uſed for the ſcience of the laws of the motion of FLU1Ds, | 


and denotes the ſame with HYDRAULICS. 


HY DROGARON, a word uſed by ſome of the old au- 
thors for garum, or brine diluted with water, and uſed. 


as a purge, taken in large quantities. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more ufually called ea 


charts, are projections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano, 


for the uſe of navigation. 


In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs, or points, of the 


compaſs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coaſts, 


capes, iſlands, rocks, ſhoals, ſhallows, &c. in their pro- 


per places, proportions, &c. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of A- 


merica, was a man that earned his living by making and 
ſelling hydrographical! maps. He happened to be heir to 


the memoirs, or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonzo | 


Sanchez de Huelva, captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, 
bad been driven by a ſtorm to the iſland of S. Domingo, 
and died at Columbus's houſe ſoon after his return. 


This gave Columbus the firſt hint to attempt a diſco- | 


very of the Weſt-Indies, in which he ſucceeded. 


For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of hydrographi- | 
cal maps, fee CHART. | | | 8 2 


For their uſes, fee SAILING. 


HYDROGRAPHY, compounded of be, aqua water; 


and yoapu, I deſcribe, that part of geography which con- 
ſiders the ſea ; principally, as it is navigable. | 
Hydrography teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the 
lea; it gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, cur- 


rents, ſoundings, bays, gulfs, &c. as alſo of its rocks, 
ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances, 


&c. from port to port; with all that is remarkable, 
either out at ſea, or on the coaſt. 


Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more ex- 


tenſive ſenſe; ſo as to denote the ſame with navi- 
gation. Eg | + ng ; 
In this ſenſe hy4rography includes the doctrine of failing ; 
the art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; 
and every thing neceflary to be known, in order to the 


ſafeſt and moſt expeditious performance of a voyage. 


See SAILING. 


ydirographiy is the molt perfect of all the mathematical 


ſciences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its 


perfection, but the diſcovery of the longitude. 54] 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, have 


written on the ſubject of hydrography. pits 

In France they have profeſſors of hydrography eſtabliſhed 
in all their ſea-ports, who are to inſtruct the youth in- 
tended for the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, ſailing, 
ſteering, &c. with the ſeveral branches of mathematics 
neceſſary thereto; as arithmetic, and the doctrine of the 
ſphere, and trigonometry. . | 
They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having fa- 


 laries allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged 


with the examination of pilots, &c. 


HYDROLEA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 


gynia claſs : the calyx is five-leaved, the corolla rotated, 


and the fruit is a double-celled and double-yalved | 
_ capſule : there is only one ſpecies. — 


HYDROLOGY, compounded of ius, water, and Aeg, 


ſcience, denotes that part of natural hiſtory, which ex- 
amines and explains the nature and properties of WATER 
in general, | | | 


HYDROMANCY, "T#epzrrex, compoſed of Jap, water; 


and wavreia, divination ; the act, or art, of divining, or 
foretelling, future events, by means of water, 

Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of DIvI- 
NATION: the other three, reſpecting the other ele- 
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ments; /g. fire, air, and earth; are deno 
romancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. 
Varro mentions the Perſians as the firſt inventors ot 
dromancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius, a * by. 
goras, made uſe thereof. Nha. 
This ſpecies of divination was performe 
ways: fometimes they uſed invocations, 
remonies, in conſequence of which they 
on of certain perfons, or events, which they wille 
0 know upon the water: ſometimes they fuſpendeq 
ring by a thread over a veſſel full of water, and 6 h 
the ſides of the veſſel with it a certain number of ti eb 
they allo formed preſages by caſting ſmall Lobes in, 
ſtill water, and obſerving the circles hereby 8 
the ſurface of the water; by examining the variouz 8 
tations of the waves of the fea; by oblerring thecoles, 
of the water, and the figures repreſented in it, & 2 
See an account in Delrio Diſquif. Magic. lib, iy, queſt 6 
ſect. 3. ä 8 8 
The writers in optics furniſh us with divers hydrmay;;. 
machines, veſſels, &c. — El” 
To conſtruct an hydromantic machine, by means wheregs 
an image, or object, ſhall be removed out of the fight 
of the ſpeCtator, and reſtored again, at pleaſure, wih. 
out altering the poſition, either of the one or the other 
Provide two veſſels, ABF, CGLK (Tab. IV. Hydraulics 
fs. 41); the uppermoſt filled with water, and fuſtained 
by three little pillars, one whereof, BC, is hollow, and 
furniſhed with a cock B. Let the lower veſſel CI. be 
divided by a partition HI, into two parts; the lower 
r may be opened, or cloſed, by means of a cock 
at P. | 5 
Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator 
in O cannot ſee, by a direct ray GL. | 
If now the cock B be opened, the water deſcending into 
the cavity CI, the ray GL will be refracted from the 
perpendicular GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator will now 
ſee the object by the refracted ray OG. And again, 
ſhutting the cock B, and opening the other P, the water 
will deſcend into the lower cavity HL; whence, the 
refraction ceaſing, no rays will now come from the ob- 
ject to the eye: but, ſhutting the cock P apain, and 
opening the other B, the water will fill the cavity again, 
and bring the object in ſight of O afreſh. 
To make an hydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the 
images of external objects, as if ſwimming in water, 


Provide acylindrical veſſel A BCD Tab. IV. Hydraz!', 


minated py. 


d in variqus 
and magic ce- 
diſcovered the 


— 


wed N — 


and in H incline a plain mirror, of an elliptic figure, 
under an angle of 459 ; and let IH and HG be ſome- 
thing Jeſs than the diſtance of the focus of the lens G; ſo 
that the place of the images of an object radiating 
through the ſame may fall within the cavity of the upper 
veſſel : let the inner cavity be blackened, and the upper 
filled with clear water. | ; 


lens be turned towards an object illuminated by the ſun, 
its image will be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. 


[HYDROMEL, Tdech,νe, compoſed of , water, and 
wen honey, a drink made of water and honey, nearly in 


equal quantities; called alſo by the Greeks, peauaro. 
When this liquor has not fermented, it is called mp! 
hydrometlz and compound, when other ingredients are added 
to the water and honey, in order to improve and exalt 
the flavour and virtues. | . | 


| When it has undergone the ſpirituous fermentation, it 


is called the 21novs hydromel, or MEAD and METHEG- 


but to dilute the honey ſufficiently in-water, and to ex- 
poſe the liquor to a convenient degree of heat. 
Hydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſ- 


the Celtiberi, and Taulantii, ancient people of Illyria 
drank hydremel inſtead of wine. 1 5 
HYDROMELON, a name given by the ancients to 0 
quor prepared with one part of honey, impregnated wit 
the juice of quinces, and two parts of boiled water ſet 
in the ſun during the dog-days. 


meaſure, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſure the gta, 
vity, denſity, velocity, force, or other propetties 0 
water. ; 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water 13 deter- 
mined, is often called an areometer, or water-poile. ü 
The general principle on which the conſtruction 5 re 
of the hydrometer depends, has been illuſtrated un 5 — 
article ſpecific GRAVITY : for it has there been 1 2 
that a body ſpecifically lighter than ſeveral fluids = 
ſerve to find out their hecifie ravities; becauſe it 


ſink deepeſt in the fluid whoſe ſpecific gravity is 992 75 a 
6 | 


13> 


fig. 42). divided into two cavities by a glaſs EF, not pet- 
fectly poliſhed : in G apply a lens convex on both ſides; 


If, now, the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, ſo asthe 


DD EG, oe: e of wh iu 


LIN. To induce this fermentation, nothing is necelary - 


ſans. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. and Ariſtotle, relate, that 


HYDROMETER, compounded of due, water, and dene, 


ic 


* ele 4 


| this kind will only ſhew that one liquid is ſpecifically hea- 


Beſides, theſe inſtruments will not ſerve for fluids, whoſe 
| denſities are conſiderably different. With a view. of re- 


the inſtrument ſinks to A, and the other indicating one 


toSP; in mineral water to MI; in ſea-water to SE; 


a ſmall ball under it of about an inch in diameter. To a 
ſhort neck at C there is fixed a braſs head, with a fine 
ſerew, into which the piece Cc is to be ſcrewed; and | 
this piece is joined to a wire CA, about one fortieth part 
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Thus, let AB, (7, ab. II. Pneumatics, 2 2 5.) be a ſmall | 


tube, hermetically ſealed, having a ſcale of equal 
atem ark upon ity with a hollow ball of about 


aninch in diameter at bottom, and a ſmaller ball C un- 


der it, communicating with the firſt. Into the little ball 


I ſink in water below the ball, and ſtand up- 


ficht, the diviſions on the {tem ſhewing how far it ſinks, 


is inſtrument be dipped in common water and fink | 
: ry 4 will fink only to E in ſalt water; but in Port 


ine it will fink to F, and in brandy under proof, it 
vill perhaps fink to B. It is evident that an hydrometer of 


vier than another; but the true ſpecific weight of any 
liquid cannot be determined without a calculation for 
this particular inſtrument, the tube of which ſhould be 
truly cylindric, and not tapering as they commonly are. 


medying theſe and ſome other inconveniences, Mr. 
Clarke conſtructed a new hydrometer, for the uſe of 
dealers in brandy and ſpirits, that they might be able to 


determine, by inſpection, whether any ſpirituous liquor | 
be proof, above proof, or under proof, and exactly in | 


what degrees. This inſtrument is made of copper, becauſe 
ivory imbibes ſpirituous liquors, and glaſs is apt to 


break. It conſiſts of a braſs wire about one-fourth of | 


an inch thick, paſſing through and ſoldered into the cop- 
os ball Bb, (ſee fig. 26). The upper part of the wire is 


led flat on one fide for the ſtem of the hydrometer, and | 


marked at m, to which diviſion it exactly ſinks in proof- 


__ There are two other marks A and B; the one | 


ewing that the liquor is one tenth above proof, when 


tenth under proof when it emerges to B; abraſs weight, as 
C, having been previouſly ſcrewed on to the bottom at c. 


There is a great variety of weights of different ſizes, as K, 
Kc. adapted to liquors that differ more than one tenth from 


proof, and for determining the ſpecific gravities of all 
ſuch liquors as occur in trade, as well as for ſhewing 


the ſpecific gravities of all fluids quite to common water. | 


The round part of the wire above the ball may be 


marked acroſs, as in fig. 27 ; ſo that with the weight | 


as C, which fits the inſtrument for the trial of river 
water, in which it ſinks to RW, it may lerve for 
wines or other waters: thus in ſpring water it will fink 


and in the water of ſalt ſprings to SA : and the marks 
br, ra, po, me, denote the diviſions to which the in- 
abr. vol. vi. p. 326, &c. 


a hollow glaſs ball of about three inches in diameter, with 


of an inch in diameter, and ten inches long, which is 
divided into inches, and tenths of inches. Having put 


acertain quantity of ſmall ſhot into the ball h, ſo that when | 

the head Cc, with its wire CA is ſcrewed on, it ſhall | 
ben as far as D, e.g. ſive inches, in river or ſoft ſpring wa- 

ter, we may knowgby obſerving how far this hydrameter. 


links lower in one kind of water than another, their dif- 


erent ſpecifie gravity to forty thouſandth part, which cor- 

4 with one tenth of an inch marked on the ſtem 
AC. For let the hydrometer float in water in the jar KLM, 
and the ſurface of the water cut the ſtem at D, a grain 
weight laid on the ſtem at A, will eauſe the inſtrument to 
ink, till the mark D of the ſtem ſettles one inch under 


the ſurſace; and therefore, a grain depreſſes it an inch. 
The hydrometer weighs four thouſand grains, and every 
inch of the graduated wire weighs ten grains; and, there- 


fore, the part of it DC B D muſt weigh three thouſand | 


nine hundred and fifty grains. But it is known from 


equal to DCD che immerſed part, weighs juſt as 
much as the whole demeter, or four thouſand grains: 


and, therefore, this inſtrument ſerves to compare toge- | 


ther the different bulks of four thouſand grains of Wa- 


ter, according to their different ſpecific gravities : and | 
lince the whole inſtrument is funk an inch by the weight | 


of one grain, and the inſtrument will ſtand at one tenth of 
an inch, the difference indicated by it in waters in which 


g'ainin four thouſand, or the forty thouſandth part of the 


* wk of oy By altering the quantity of ſhot 


cury or ſmall ſhot, before the tube be ſealed, ſo | 
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in the ball þ, the inſtrument may be prepared” for the 


| compariſon of any other two liquors that are nearly o 


. 


ſtrument deſcends in Briſtol water, rain water, Port | 
© vine, and Mountain wine, reſpeCtively. Phil, Tranſ. 


Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an hydrometer, for determin- | 
ing the ſpecific gravities of different waters to ſuch a | 
degree of nicety, that it would thew when one kind of 
water was but one forty thouſandth part heavier than 
another. This inſtrument (ſee fig. 28.) conſiſts of CB, 


2 of ſpecific GRAVITY, that a bulk of water | 


it floats, it is evident that it will diſtinguiſh the tenth of a | 


the ſame ſpecific gravity. Detaguliers, &. vol. ii. 


« 234+ | | 
This inſtrument is capable of ſtill greater exactneſs, by 
making the ſtem of a flat thin ſlip of braſs or of ſteel, by 
which means we increaſe the ſurface without diminiſh- 
ing the ſolidity: on one fide of this ſtem may be ſeve- 
ral marks denoting the depths to which the inſtrument 
would fink in various ſorts of water, as rain water, river 
water, & c. and on the other fide may be the diviſions ta 
which it would fink in lighter fluids, as hot-bath water, 
Briſtol water, Port wine, &c. but in determining the 
ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors, a cylindric ſtem is beſt. 
Mr. Quin has lately conſtructed an hydrometer, recom- 
mended by many diſtillers, &c. on account of its ac- 
curacy, which requires only eighteen weights uſed on 
the top of the inſtrument, to thew all the under and- 


over proofs to the certainty of one pint in a hundred 


gallons, from proof to ſeventy gallons to one hundred 
over proof, and to fifty gallons in a hundred under proof, 
which would require nine hundred and fixty-eight weights, 
beſides forty-five air weights, according to the old con- 
ſtruction of Clarke's hydrometers.. The weights are num- 


bered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 


40, 50, 100, 200, 300, 600 grains. He has alfo formed 
a table ſhewing the degrees of the thermometer, and 


the number of grains correſponding with each degree 


the number of grains required for each ſtrength ; the 


over proofs, or the quantity of water neceſſary to reduce 


one hundred gallons of ſpirit to proof, with the former 
manner of expreſling the ſeveral preparations, as one to 
two, one to three, &c. and likewiſe the under proofs, 


There is one circumſtance, which deſerves particular at- 


tention in the conſtruction and graduation of Hydrome- 
ters for determining the preciſe ſtrength of different 
brandies, and other ſpirituous liquors. M. Reaumur, 
in making his ſpirit thermometers diſcovered, that when 
rectihed ſpirit and water, or phlegm, the other con- 
ſtituent part of brandy, are mixed together, there ap- 
pears to he a mutual penetration of the two liquors, and 


not merely juxtapoſition of parts; ſo that a part of the 


one fluid ſeems to be received into the pores of the other; 
thus e. g. if a pint of rectiſied ſpirit be added to a pint of 
water, the mixture will be ſenfibly leſs than a quart, 


The variations hereby produced in the bulk of the mixed 
fluid, render the hydrometer, when graduated in the uſual 


way, by equal diviſions, an erroneous meaſure of its 
ſtrength ; becauſe the ſpecific gravity of the compound 
is found not to correſpond to the mean gravity of the 


two ingredients. M. Montigny conſtructed a ſcale for 


this inſtrument in the manner before ſuggeſted by Dr. 
Lewis, on actual obſervation of the finking or riſing 
of the hydrometer in various mixtures of alcohol and 
water, made in certain known proportions. Hiſt. de 
Acad, Roy, Sciences, &c. Paris, for 1768, Memoire iv. 


Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, p. 450, note r, | 


M. de Luc has lately publiſhed a ſcheme of the con. 


ſtruction of a comparable hydrometer, ſo that a work- 
man after having conſtructed one after his principles, 
may make all others ſimilar to each other, and capable of 
indicating the fame degree on the ſcale, when immerſed 
inthe ſame liquor of the ſame temperature, | 


For this purpoſe he propoſes to uſe an hydrometer of the 
common conſtruction, ſuch as is repreſented in jig. 29, 


made of flint glaſs; becauſe glaſs is a ſubſtance which 
undergoes the leaſt change of bulk by heat, and its 
changes are the moſt regular. The ball @ ſhould be one 
and ahalf inchin diameter, with which ſhould communi- 
cate a {mall hollow cylinder 5, containing ſuch a quan- 
tity of quickfilver for a ballaſt, that the inſtrument may 
ſink nearly to the top in the molt ſpirituous liquor, made 
as hot as poſſible. To the ball a is cemented a thin braſs 


tube ſilvered over, or a ſilver tube cc, made perfectly cylin- 


drical, by drawing it through a hole. This tube, or 
branch, as he calls it, ſhould be long enough to admit 
the immerſion of a ſmall part of it in the lets ſpirituous 


liquors, e. g. wine reduced to congelation. In order to 


determine a {tandard for the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
this inſtrument, he forms a weak ſpirit of wine, by 
mixing one part of water with fix parts of ſuch ſpirits of 


wine as fire gun-powder, or linen ſteeped in them. He 


alſo finds the ſpecific gravity of this mixture, at the 
temperature of fifty-four and a half of Fahrenheit's 


thermometer, by a nice hydroſtatical balance. Havin 


dipped the hydrometer into this ſpirit of wine, at the 
fixed temperature, he marks upon its branch or ſtem 
with a thread, the point to which it ſinks ; then pre- 
paring a ſort of brandy ſtronger than the common, by 
mixing three parts of water with ſeven parts of this 
ſame ſpirit of wine, he determines the point on the 
ſtem to which the inſtrument would fink in it at the 

I2 P | | famg 
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fame temperature; and marks it with a thread. Theſe 
points, viz. 45 and 15 in the figure, are the fixed points 


of the hydrometer. e interval between them may be 
divided into thirty equal parts, each of which wall re- 


repreſent one thirtieth part of the total effect of the 


ſuperadded water, or the ſpecific gravity of the liquor. 
This fundamental interval in inſtruments for common 
uſe may be diyided into fifteen parts, which will then be 
double degrees. In order to find a convenient place for 
the o of this ſcale, M. De Luc propoſes to reduce one of 


the wines of which brandy is commonly made, to the | 


temperature of water in ice, and dipping the hydrometer 
in it, to obſerve how wuch higher it will ſtand than the 
inferior fixed point. This exceſs of emerſion, com- 


pared with the fundamental ſcale, and reduced to the | 
neareſt. number of degrees which will be an aliquot | 


part of it, will be a proportional quantity}invariably fixed, 
to be added to the ſcale below the inferior fixed point, 
for determining the place of o. e. g. let this exceſs of 
emerſion be about 159, or half the fundamental ſcale; chen 
one ſhould conſtantly add half the fundamental diſtance 
below the inferior fixed point, and thence begin to count 


the degrees : ſo that o would be at the bottom of the | 


whole ſcale, the inferior fixed point would be at 15", 


the ſuperior at 45®, and the ſcale could be prolonged 
at the top as much as may be neceſſary for the eſſays of the 


moſt ſpirituous liquors. Another ſcale may be applied | 


on the oppoſite {ide of the ſtem, for trying merely the 


ſpecific gravity of the liquids in which the hydromerer may 


be dipped. The particular fixed points of this ſcale, e.g. 


d d, may be taken in any two liquids, whoſe ſpecihic 


gravities, tried by the hydroſtatic balance, ſhall have a 


convenient relation, and the ſpace between thoſetwopoints | 


will be divided into a convenient number of equal parts. 


For the correction on account of the differences of heat, 


and obſerve the point to which it ſinks; he propoſes af- | 
terwards to heat the liquor to 659, and then to obſerve | 
the ſinking of the inſtrument. From this obſervation a | 


M. De Luc would take a liquor of mean ſpirituoſity, e. g. 


a mixture of one part of water, and ſeven parts of the 
ſpirits of wine determined by the hydroſtatic balance; 
reduce this liquor to the temperature of 459 of Fahren- 
heit; plunge into it the hydrometer already graduated, 


table might eafily be formed, in which we might expreſs 


in degrees of the hy&rometer, the effects of the differences 


of heat correſponding to each degree of the thermome- 


ter, beginning from a fixed point: or, a particular ſcale 
might be prepared for experiments of this nature, by 


| fixed points, in order to eſtabliſh an eaſy proportion be- 


changing the number of degrees contained between the 


tween them and the degrees of the areometer; and thus 


the correction might be made without tables. If an by- 


tlrometer of this kind were come into general uſe, the 
police of the places in which the trade of ſpirituous li- 


quors is carried on, might take cognizance of it; and 


keep the public ſtandard of the hydrometer or areometer, | 
as they keep the ſtandards of weights and meaſures. | 


Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part i. art. 20. p. 500, &c. 
M. Le Roi has alſo publiſhed a propoſal for conſtructing 
comparable hydrometers, Hiſt. de P Acad. des Scien, Paris, 


 HYDROMETRIA, HyproMETRY, the menſuration of | 


for 1770. Mem. 7. 


water, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, ve- 
locity, quantity, &c. 155 | 


Hydrometria includes both HYDROSTATICS and G- 


DRAULICS. ! 


The term is modern, but very little in uſe. The firſt in- 


who had carried the doctrine of running waters, with | 


The hydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumors of | 


ſtance where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, when 


a new chair, or profeiſorſhip, of hydrometry, was founded | 


in the univerſity of Bologna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, 


reſpeCt to rivers, canals, dykes, bridges, &c. to an un- 
uſual length. 1 | 


YDROMPHALUS, *Yioupan;, formed of udp, water, | 
and ouparcs, navel, in Medicine, a tumor in the navel, 


ariſing from a collection of water. 


the navel, by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable and 


_ obedient to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or enlarge, by 


_ compreſſing it. When viewed, placed between the eye | 
and the light, it is found tranſparent. | 


The hydromphalus is to be diſcuſſed by emollient and re- 


ſolutive medicines, It is alſo cured by a puncture made | 


in the middle of the navel. See DROPSV. 


H 


YDROMYSTES, or HYDromisTA, compounded of 


dq up, water, and Auge, a perſon ſet apart for the offices of | 


religion, a name anciently given to certain officers in the 
Greek church, whoſe buſineſs was to make the holy W aA“ 
TER, and ſprinkle it on the people. 


HYDROPARASTATA, or Hy DROPARASTR, in Eccle- 
fraftical Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, the followers of Ta- 


tian; called alſo Encratitz, Apotactitæ, Saccophori, Se- 
veriani, and Aquarians. | 


1 
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The word is formed of dug, water and "Ny 
. . ue T pre 
The hydroparaſtate were a branch of Ma 
euchariſt inſtead of win. yt led in the 
you of the ſemi-pellucid gems. feory, | he name of a 
the word is derived from up, Water, and par 
ine; the diſtinguiſhing charaQter of theſe tones beg, 
that they become lucid on being plunged into gh eing, 
They are ſemi-tranſparent ſtones, compoſed of er * 
earth, the latter ingredient being in large aa and 
mixed but imperfectly, as in the chalcedo 
a general miſty or cloudy look to the maſs, b 
ably opake, and not capable of a fine poliſh * en 


Water, 
degree tranſ. 
e their colour, 


one a whitiſh 
and 0cuLys 


Variegated u. 
yellow, and with a black central nucleus, c * 


thors the ocuLus bel:. 
HYDROPHOBIA, Tae, compounded 
and pobog, fear, in Medicine, an averſion or dread of wa. 
ter; a ſymptom ariſing in perſons bitten by a mad doe 
or other animal. RE | by 
This difeafe is alſo called vabies canina. 
Some have obſerved that this kind of madneſs ſcarcel 
ever appears in any animals except dogs, foxes al 
wolves; unleſs by contagion, 2 
The marks whereby to know that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating nor drinking, looking ſad and ſullen, run- 
ning at any thing in his way, whether man or beaſt 
known or unknown, with a murmuring noiſe, but with. 


out barking, nodding as if he were overpowered with 


fleep, and endeavouring to hide himſelf, Theſe are the 
ſymptoms, according to Boerhaave, in the firſt ltage of 
madneſs, when a bite, though dangerous, is leſs malig- 
nant than in the next ſtage, when he begins to pant, 
hangs out his tongue to diſcharge a preat quantity of 
froth from his mouth, which he keeps always open; al- 
ternately walking ſlowly and running; his eyes are dull 
and red, and full of tears; his tongue is of a leaden co- 
lour; he becomes faint and weak, falling down and riſing 
up, and attempting to fly at every thing; and then he 
| becomes mad and furious ; this ſtage ſeldom continues 
thirty hours, when death terminates the diſeaſe, and 2 
bite received now is reckoned incurable. In the firſt 
ſtage Boerhaave ſays, that he remembers and reſpects 
his maſter, but forgets him in the ſecond ſtage. Other 
ſymptoms of madneſs are the dog's being avoided by 
other dogs that ſmell him, their running away with 
horror, and the tone of his voice when hc barks, 
which is hoarſe and hollow. This diſeaſe is moſt com- 
mon after long dry hot ſeaſons ; and ſuch dogs as live 


water, are moſt liable to it. es, | 
Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydrophobia four 
months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog. 
And the fame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynic. _ 
Though the term hydrophobia in ſtrictneſs only denotes 
this one fymptom of dreading water, yet it is frequently 
applied to the whole diſeaſe conſequent on ſuch a bite, 
with all its ſymptoms, ü 


The hiſtory of this horrible diſeaſe, as given by Cell, 


Aurelianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Liſter, &c. is as fol- 
lows: the bite of a mad dog is attended with this fur- 
priſing circumſtance, that its effects frequently do 
not diſcover themſelves till after the cauſe is forgot; the 
wound itſelf cloſing and healing like any other common 
wound. But ſome time aſter direful ſymptoms enſue; 
uſually they commence in about forty days, ſometimes 
in ſixty, ſometimes not till fix months, and ſometimes 
not till a year, or even two years. However, if 
no ſign of the diſorder manifeſts itſelf in about fix weeks, 
the patient is commonly concluded to be fate. The 
firſt thing obſerved, is a wandering pain reſembling the 
rheumatiſm throughout the whole body, but chiefly 
about the ED part, which begins to ſwell, inſſame, 
and diſcharge an ichor; the patient grows anxious, 
drowſy, and melancholy, and very prone to anger 3 con 
plaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the ou 
neſs of his bed-cloaths, &c. His ſlumbers are diſturbe 8 
and ſucceeded by convulſive agitations : 2 deafneſs 4 
ſometimes complained of; the eyes are d a 
countenance ſorrowful, the face pale and contra 4 
ſweat breaks out about the temples; an unuſual oy © 
ſaliva at length comes on with a dryneſs of the we , 
a foulneſs of the tongue, and ſometimes foctid breatf · 


From the beginning there is a peculiar ſtricture 410 
8 


diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould mo Whoſe 


Proportion, and 


of dg, water, | 


| | | EN 
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upon putrid ſtinking carrion, without having ſufficient | 
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viceſs in the breaſt, a ſtruggling for breath, 2 bghing-| 


| d yomiting- The pulle of the patient inter- 
_— u of a tremor is obſerved, with con- 
long of the nerves and tendons: along with theſe 
he feels an inward heat and thirſt, watchfulneſs becomes 
continual, the mind is more diſturbed, and a delirium 
approaches : at laſt the grand ſymptom appears which 
denominates the diſeaſe, viz. the aquæ pavor, or dread of 
water, ſo that he cannot bear ſo much as pe hamm of 
any liquid, without the utmoſt conſternation ; much leſs 
can be ſwallow the ſmalleſt drop. At firſt a con- 
ſriction of the gullet is perceived; ſpaſms are produced 
by the fight of liquors, and when the ſurface of any li- 
quid is touched, a ſtrangulation may be felt in the throat, 
the ſtomach is inflated, the larynx is outwardly ſwelled, 


' Ob, vol. v. p. 195, and App. | 
Thi is the ele ſign of the diſeaſe's being 
come to its height; and never Dapper till two or three 
days before the patient's death ; the diſeaſe being then, 
by the unanimous conſent both of ancient and modern 
phyſician, abſolutely incurable. | 
foams at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow 
his ſpittle without pain; and his penis is conſtantly 
erected, attended with involuntary emiſſions of ſemen 
and frequent calls to make water: ſome bark and ſnarl 
like dogs; and actually fancy themſelves transformed 
into thoſe creatures; and in the height of their madneſs, 


patient is afraid of doing harm, and warns thoſe that are 
about him of their danger. Palmarius obſerves, that the 
 tydrophobous patient cannot bear to look in a glaſs, or 
any tranſparent body; and adds, that he never recovers, 
unleſs he knows himſelf in a glaſs; this being a ſign 


Towards the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, theſe ſeveral ſymp- 
toms increaſe z ſtrength fails, cold ſweats come on, the 
tightneſs of the breaſt increaſes, and the patient ſoon 
expires in ſpaſms. | | > 


being able to convey the diſeaſe by mere contact, or ap- 
plication to the ſkin. _ 


from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, concludes, that 


neſs of the nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity 
and force of the fluid with which they are filled, that the 
moſt common repreſentations are made to the mind with 
too great effect; ſo that the uſual impreſſions on the or- 


accountable anxiety and diſquietude, which are always 
often felt in making water; and the ſtrange averſions 


white, the retina being hurt and grieved by the lively 
impreſſions of that colour thereon. Nor is it hard to 


ſuch an intolerable agon yx. 5 
M. Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the 


that the patient vomiting a mixture hereof, the throat 


all foods; and particularly for fluids, becauſe theſe diſ- 


whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not eaſily to admit 
any blood from the arteries ; and the arterial blood by 
this means ſuſtaining che action and impreſſion of its veſ- 
ſels for ſo long a time, is ſtill farther diſſolved, attenuated, 

and ſpiritualized; and thus ſent, in too great quantity, 
and with too great rapidity to the brain; whence thoſe 
convulſions, diſtractions, &c. | 5 | 
As to the cure of the hydrophobia, Dr. Mead, after 


inciſion, to apply a cautery to it, and to keep it open ſor 
at leaſt forty days. But if this method ſeem too cruel, 


flaſs on the place, having firſt made a deep ſcarification. 
** doctor adds, he has known a perſon freſh- bitten, 
ha 


I bbiscum made exceedingly hot. 
it theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not 
m time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies 


dexipharmacs muſt be drank among which, the aſhes 


which riſes ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly falls. Lond. Med. 


ith this there are other concomitant ſymptoms : he | 


are ready to fly upon, and tear to pieces the by-ſtanders: | 
yet it 1s obſerved, that in the intervals of reaſon, the | 


that the poiſon has not laid hold of the vital parts. | 


An abſolute bite or wound 1s not at all neceſſary to pro- £ 
duce this terrible diſeaſe; the ſaliva of. a mad dog, &c. | 
For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia ; Dr. Mead, | 


it is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation in 
the blood, accompanied with ſo great a tenſion and dri- | 


gans cannot be ſuffered. Hence that timorouſneſs, un- 
the forerunners of the dread of liquids; as alſo the pain 
ſometimes found in patients at the ſight of any thing 


conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the throat in- 
flamed and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould Icauſe 


becomes excoriated thereby; and hence that horror for 


ſolve thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the ſaliva and bile. | 
le adds, that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, as diſ- 
ſolves the balſamic and nutritious part of the blood, | 


alen, recommends in this as in other venomous caſes, | 
to enlarge the wound, made by the bite, by a circular | 


it may ſulſice to extract the poiſon by clapping a cupping- | 


ppily ſaved by the ſole application of the unguentum 
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of river lobſters, or cray-fiſh, are principally extolled 
y all the ancient -phylicians; ſo that Galen affirms, 
nobody had ever died who uſed this remedy. Theſe 
aſhes to be taken to the quantity of one or two ſpoonfuls 
every day for forty days ſucceſſively, either alone or * 


with gentian root and frankincenſe, in wine. 


But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient 
over head and ears in the ſea- water after the bite, has 
been generally rekoned the beſt and ſureſt preſervative 
againſt this difeaſe, without ſufficient reaſon. See 
ADNESS, | 
Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmacs, but 
all in a double doſe, and long continued; and garlick, 
rue, and ſalt to be beat together, and applied in form of 
a cataplaſm over the wound. Purging with hellebore 
and mercurius dulcis is alſo good ; and cantharides are a 
ſort of ſpecific. Scarifying is commended; and after 
the ſcarification, an onion roaſted under the aſhes is to 
be applied. But the readieſt remedy, he adds, is burn- 
ing the place affected with a red-hot iron, which effec- 


tually removes all the malignity. If the phyſician be not 


called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to be applied very hot ; 
an iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of ſervice. Sir 
Theodore Mayerne gives the following preſcriptions for 
the bite of a mad dog: pluck the feathers from the 
breech of an old cock, and apply it bare to the bite; if 
the dog were mad, the cock will ſwell and die; and the 
perſon bitten will do wellz if the cock dies not, 
1 05 a proof the dog was not mad. Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
No 191. . 
The members of the Royal Academy of Sciences furniſ} 
us with various inftances of perſons cured of the diſeaſe 
by various means. M. Poupart mentions a woman per- 


fectly recovered by bleeding herto deliquium, binding her 


1n achairfora year, andfeeding her allthe time with bread 
and water. M. Borger relates, that, of ſeveral perſons 
bitten, two were cured by bleeding them in theforchead. 
M. du Hamel adds, that he has known fſalt-water, ap- 
plied on the wound, effect a cure. Divers cafes are pro- 
duced of thoſe cured of the aquæ pavor, by being over- 
whelmed with a great quantity of water; and one by being 
only tied toa tree, and two hundred pails of water thrown 
on him. But the beſt inſtance is that of M. Morin: a maid 


| of twenty years of age, having all the ſymptoms, was 


bathed in a tub of river-water, wherein a buſhel of ſalt 
had been diſſolved. They plunged her in naked again 
and again, till harraſſed almoſt to death, they then left 
her ſitting in it quite ſenſeleſs. When ſhe came to her- 
ſelf, ſhe was ſurpriſed to find herſelf looking at the 
water without any concern. Hiſtoire de ' Acad. an. 
MAS. 2 Ot 
Vinegar 1s recommended by Dr. Kramer as a ſpecific 
_ againſt the hydrophobia, eſpecially if ſome powder of 
cantharides is mixed with it. The receipt given by him is, 
to boil from four to ten grains of the fine powder of can- 


_  tharides in an ounce and an half, or two ounces of the 


beſt vinegar; which is to be given warm to the patient. 
Commerc. Norimb. 1735, hebd. 1183. | 
The hydrophobia appears to be a diforder primarily and 
principally nervous, from the flying pains, the tight- 
neſs of the præcordia, the difficulty of ſwallowing, 
the horror on approach of water, the great ſenſibility. 
diſcovered on the impreſſion of air, &c. and other ſymp- 


| toms that attend it. Boerhaave and Mead apprehend, 
parts of a perſon who died of this diforder, conjectures | 


that the ſaliva and bile are the fluids firſt infected; and | 


that the poiſon is conveyed into the conſtitution by means 
of the nervous fluid; but Dr. James, in his Treatiſe on 
_. Canine Madneſs, more rationally ſuppoſes that the cel- 
lular membrane is the receptacle of this as well as ſome 
other infections, which may be conveyed to the blood 
by thoſe abſorbing veſſels, which are diſtributed to every 


part of the body, and preſerve a conſtant communi- 


cation between the cellular membrane and blood-veſſels. 
The cure of this dreadful diſeaſe has been commonly at- 


_ tempted by ſuch means as deſtroy nervous or ſpaſmodic- 


irritation, or that peculiar acrimony that occaſions the 
diſorder. Opium, muſk, mercury, the warm bath, &c. 
have been preſcribed for this purpoſe. | 5 
For an account of various medicines, and the method 
of treatment recommended in this diſorder, ſee the ar- 
ticle MaDN ESS, from the bite of animals. | 
The hydrophobia is a ſymptom in ſome fevers, and par- 
ticular inflammations, &c. 1 
HYDROPHORIA, formed of up, water, and pegw, 1 
bear, in antiquity, a feaſt, or funeral ceremony, held 
among the Athenians, and people of gina, in 
memory. of thoſe who periſhed in the deluge of Deu- 
calion and Ogyges. 
 HYDROPHTHALMIA, a name by which ſome have 
called the PROLAPSUS cculi, when owing to a quantity 
of aqueous humours. | 
-HYDROPHYLACIA, of udp and dv>a7lu, I keep ; a word 
uſed by Kircher, and -ſome others who bave written in, 


the 
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the ſame ſyſtem, to expreſs thoſe great reſervoirs of wa- | 


ter which he places in the Alps, and other moun- 


' tains, for the ſupply of the rivers which run through | 


the ſeveral lower countries. This he makes to be one 

ol the great uſes of mountains in the oxconomy of the 
univerſe. | | 

HYDROPHYLLUM, in Botany, ſee Mater LRAE. 

HY DROPHYSOCELE, formed of bh, water, Quoau, 

I cauſe flatulence, and ann, rupture, a term uſed by ſome 

authors for a fort of hernia, or rupture, occaſioned by a 
mixture of water and flatulencies. 

HYDROPIC, e, formed of up, water, and wy, 
face; a dropſical patient, or a perſon ſwelled and bloated 
with the abundance of water. 

HY DROPIPER, in botany, ſee PERSIAR 4. 

HYDROPNEUMOSARCA, a word uſed by ſome wri- 
ters in ſurgery, to expreſs a tumour filled partly with 
water, partly with flatulencies, and partly with fleſh. 

H YDROPS, de. of op, aqua, and wh, vultus, in 


medicine, See DROPSY. 


HrprRoPs ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a 


DIABETES, | 
HY DROPOTA, of "Y9porory;, formed of ödp, water, and 
golng, drinker ; of www, I drink, in Medicine, a perſon 
who drinks nothing but water. | 
It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether 
or no the hydropote lived longer than other pecſons ? 
See DRINK. | | 5 
HYDROPYRETOS, formed of ddp, water, and mupeles, 
fewer ; a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a malig- 


nant fever, attended with very copious ſweats. Some | 


make it the ſame with the ſudor Anglicus, or sWEAT- 
ING fichnefs. | | 


HY DRORHODINON, formedof dr, water, and poder, roſe; | 


a name given by the ancients to a mixture of water and | 


dil of roſes, this, as it was at once cooling and emetic, 


was very much uſed by the ancients, to provoke vo- | 


miting aſter the taking of poiſons. | 
HYDROROSATON, in the writings of the ancient phy- 
ſicians, a name given to a drink made of water, honey, and 


the juice of roſes. The proportions were four pounds 


of roſes, five pints of water, and two pints of honey. 


HYDROSARCA, of up, water, and cast, fle/h, in the 


writers of ſurgery, a word uſed to expreſs a tumour, | 


compoſed partly of water, and partly of fleſh. 


HYDROSCOPE, poco, formed of ide, water, and 


oxen, I conſider; an inſtrument anciently uſed for the 
meaſuring of time. 


The hydro/cope was a kind of water-clock, conſiſting | 


of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom; the cylinder 
was graduated, or marked out with diviſions, to which 
the top of the water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, 


as it trickled out of the vertex of the cone, pointed out | 


the hlouf. | VVV 
Syneſius deſcribes the hydro/cope at large in one of his 

letters. ſee CLEPSYDRA. | „ 
authors to SMALLAGE. | 

HYDROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance con- 


trived for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific GRAviI- | 
I a piece EO, which has a flit to compare with the examen 


TIES of bodies, both liquid and ſolid. + 


The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the | 
degree of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and | : %%% i On 
| Mr. Martin propoſes the following conſtruction of an 

accurate hydro/tatical balance. AB, ſee fig. 46, is the 
foot on which it ſtands; CD, a pillar ſupporting 3 
moveable braſs plate E F, faſtened thereto by the {crew 
in the knob e. In the end of this plate is fixed an up- 
right piece IK, ſupporting another plate GH, which 


_ richneſs of metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like; of all which 

the ſpecific weight is the only adequate teſt, -— | 
The hydroftatical balance is founded on this theorem of | 


Archimedes, that a body heavier than water weighs leſs | 


in water than in air, by the weight of as much water 
is equal to it in bulk. Whence, if we ſubtract the 
weight of the body in water from its weight in air, the 
difference gives the weight of as much water as is equal 
in magnitude to the ſolid propoled, _ . 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other 


fluid, together with the weight of each apart; to find | 


their proportion, divide the greater by the leſſer; the | 
quotient compared to one, that is, unity, will be the 
antecedent of the proportion deſired. | 
The inſtrunment, with its apparatus, is repreſented 
Tab. IV. fig. 43 and 44. Hydro/tatics and Hydraulics, and 
needs little deſcription. See GOLD. | 
AB is a nice balance, turning with a ſmall part of a grain, 
and furniſhed with a long examen D, for determining 
the exact horizontal poſition ol the balance. | 
1. To find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid: hang to the 
end Bof the beam the little ſcale S, and to the bottom 
of the ſcale 5, by a horſe-hair, which is of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity with water, the glaſs bubble G, which 
mult be ſpecifically heavier than any fluid except mer- 
cury. 'To the oppoſite end A of the beam hang a braſs 
ſcale E, which is a counterpoiſe to the bubble G im- 
merſed in water; but when the bubble hangs out of the 


| water, a weight muſt be laid on E to kee 


ſolid R to that of the fluid TV. 
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brio, which weight will be equal to what the bogen 
in water, or to a bulk of water equal to the bunte 
when rain water is uſed, this weight will be 4 
grains. Then fill a cylindrical veffel I, about two th; 1 
with common water; and when the bubble is let omg 
the beam will remain in a horizontal poſition, if.” 
water be of the fame ſpecific gravity as thatin which 8 
bubble was adjuſted; if it be not, there will ie 
riation, which is to be corrected by means of tet 
weights for that purpoſe. Having thus adjuſted * 
bubble in water, the ſpecific gravity of any other ui 
will be found by weighing the bubble in it; and Cnc 
you always weigh ſo much of the liquid as is equa] « 
the bulk of the bubble, if there be any difference he. 
tween ſuch quantity and the like quantity of water, ;, 
will be diſcovered by putting weights into the aſcendine 
ſcale. E. g. if red Port wine be put into the veſſel I, the 


a thouſang 


bubble will ſink and require the addition of ten graing | 
in the ſcale E, when the balance has been adjuſteq in 


rain water, for reſtoring the equilibrium; which ſhews 
that Port wine is lighter than rain water ten parts in , 
thouſand, or one hundredth part. If proof brandy he 
uſed, ſeventy-ſeven grains will be required to reſtore the 
equilibrium, and therefore brandy, or proof ſpirits weighs 
ſeventy-ſeven parts in a thouſand, or one thirteenth pan 

leſs than rain water. But in a denſer medium G would 
riſe; and if ſea water be uſed, twenty-{ix grains myſt 
be put into the ſcale S to reſtore the equilibrium, which 
ſhews that ſea water is twenty-ſix parts in one thouſand, 
or one thirty-eighth part, heavier than rain water, 


2. To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid : inſtead of 


the bubble, hang on the glaſs bucket K, /g 44, which 
with its ſuſpending piece H, will be in 2quilibrio with 
the counterpoiſing ſcale E. Having weighed the ſolid in 
air in the bucket, by cornterpoiſing it with weights on 
the ſcale E, note its weight; but becauſe not only the ſo. 
lid to be tried, but the glaſs bucket itſelf will loſe of its 


weight when immerſed in water, you muſt reſtore to 


the bucket the weight that it loſes by being immerſe, 
that the body in it alone may be examined : this is done 
by means of the piece F, which weighs juſt as much as 
a bulk of water equal to the bucket; and being flipped 
on the ſuſpending piece at H, it not only reſtores to the 
bucket what it had loſt by being immerſed in water, but 
makes a ſcale for receiving weights, in order to reſtore 
the equilibrium to the ſolid contained in the bucket, and 


to ſhew how much it has loſt of its weight in water, 


When many bodies are to be weighed hydrflaticalh, it 
is beſt to weigh them all in the air ſucceſſively, and ſet 
down their weights before you begin to weigh them in 


water, becauſe it would be troubleſome to dry the bucket 
every time. Care muſt alſo be taken that no bubbles of 
air adhere to the bodies weighed in water, which would 


make them lighter. | f : 
| Dr. Deſaguliers has added a contrivance to this machine 
 HYDROSELINUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome | 


to make it more nice, ſee fig. 45. 8, 8, 8, are three 
ſcrews which ſerve to ſet the foot and ſtem upright; and 
OM isa ſtring and plummet, whoſe point banging over M, 
ſhews when the piece PC is truly vertical. There is alſo 


D playing in the notches Cc. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 
P2190 n h 


flides backwards and forwards thereon, and is moveable 


every way about it. In the end of this plate at H, s 
fixed (by a nut beneath) a wire LM, taped with a fine 


thread from one end to the other; upon this moves tie 


ſwan-neck flip of braſs NO, to which a very exact ba- 


lance is hung at the point N; to one of whole ſcales P 
is appended the heavy body R, by a fine horſe-harr or 
piece of ſilk 8: the weight of the ſaid body R in the air 


is expreſſed by the weights put into the ſcale Q to make 


an equilibrium therewith, which being deſtroyed by im- 


" merging the ſolid in the fluid T V, contained in the gla 
WV, is again reſtored by weights put into the ſcale P. 


So that the weights in the ſcale 1 vas with 2 
in the ſcale P, ſhew at once the ſpecific gravity of the 


For ſeveral other conſtructions of this inſtrument, de- 


ſigned for greater accuracy than that of the common 


ſort, the reader may conſult 8 Graveſande's e 
Elem, Math. &c. tom. i. lib. 3. cap. 3. The ſpecific gram 
of ſmall weights may be determined by ſuſpending ' 2 
in loops of horſe hair, or filk threads, to a hook a ; 
bottom of the ſcale of the common 23 1 _ 
E. g. if a guinea ſuſpended in air be counterbalan £ 
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by 129 grains in the oppoſite ſcale; and upon be- 
ing immerſed in water, requires 74 grains to be 
{into the ſcale over it, in order to re 

num; we thus find that a quantity of water of equal 
bulk with the guinea, wei hs 7 4 grains, or 7. 25; by 
which divide 129, the weight of the guinea in air, and, 
the quotient, Or 17.793, ſhews that the guinea is ſo 
many times heavier than its bulk of water. Whence, 
if any piece of gold be tried, by weighing it firft in air, 
then in water, and if upon dividing the weight in air 
by the loſs in water, the quotient is 17.793, the gold is 
ood; if the quotient be 18, or between 18 or 19, the 
gold is very fine ; but if it be leſs than 174, the gold is 
too much alloyed with other metal. If filver be tried in 
this manner, and found to be eleven times heavier than 
water, it is very fine; if it be 104 times heavier, it is 
ſtandard z but if it be any leſs weight compared with 
water, it is mixed with ſome lighter metal, ſuch as tin. 
In order to find the ſpecific gravities of thoſe bodies that 
are lighter than water, let an upright ſtud be fixed into a 
thick flat piece of braſs, and in this ſtud let a ſmall lever, 
whoſe arms are equally long, turn upon a fine pin as an 
axis. Let the thread which hangs from the ſcale of the 
balance be tied to one end of the lever, and a thread 
from the body to be weighed, tied to the other end. 


pour water into the veſſel, and the body will riſe and 


from which it hangs ; then put as much weight in the 
oppoſite ſcale as will raiſe that end of the balance, fo as 


lexer; and this weight in the ſcale will ſhew how much 
the body is lighter than its bulk of water. Ferguſon's 
FE Fry p. 160, 8vo. | | | 
YDROSTATIC bellows, in Hydroflatics, is a machine for 
demonſtrating the upward preſſure of Fl uips, conſiſt- 
ing of twothick oval boards A, ( Tab. IV. Hydraulics, &c. 
Eg. 47.) each about ſixteen inches broad, and eighteen 
inches long, covered with leather, to open and ſhut 
like a common bellows, but without valves, only a pipe 


lay three weights 6, c, d, each weighing a hundred 


into the pipe B, which will run into the bellows, and 
raiſe up the board with all the weights upon it ; and if 
the pipe be kept full until the weights are raiſed as high 


zs the leather, which covers the bellows, will allow, the | 


water will remain in the pipe, and ſupport all the 
weights upon it; even though it ſhould weigh no more 
than a quarter of a pound, and thefe three hundred 


The reaſon of this will appear, if we conſider that if a 
hole be made in the upper board, and a tube be put into 
it, the water will riſe in the tube to the ſame height as 
it riſes in the pipe; and would riſe as high by ſupplying 
the pipe in as many tubes as the board could contain 
holes. Now, ſuppoſe only one hole to be made in any 
part of the board, of an equal diameter with the bore of 


— 


wg of water; if a perſon puts his finger upon the 
hole, and the pipe be filled with water, he will find his 


linger to be preſſed upward with a force equal to that of 
on all equal parts of the board, each part, whoſe area 
Ward, with a force equal to that of a quarter of a 


pound; the ſum of all which preſſures againſt the under 
adde of an oval board, ſixteen inches broad, and eighteen 


ore the equili- } 


This done, put the braſs and lever into a veſſel; then | 


Hoat upon it, and draw down the end of the balance | 


to pull the body down into the water by means of the | 


B, about three feet high, is fixed into the bellows at e; 
ſet water be poured into the pipe at C, which will run | 
into the bellows, and ſeparate the boards a little. Then 


pounds upon the upper board; and pour more water | 


pounds; nor will all their force be able to cauſe them to | 
| deſcend and force the water out of the top of the pipe. | 


the pipe B, and that the pipe holds juſt a quarter of a 


a quarter of a pound. As the ſame preſſure is equal up- 


is equal to the area of the whole, will be puſhed up- 


middle, are put upon the wire over the board, and preſs 
upon it with all their force. The crdſs bar ꝓ is then put 
on to ſecure the tube from falling, and keep it in an up- 
right poſition ; and then the piece EF G is to be put on, 
the part G fliding tight into the dove-tailed groove II, 10 
keep the weights NN horizontal, and the wire M up- 
right, which is received into a round hole e, in the part 
EF. There are four upright pins in the ſour corners of 
the box within, each almoſt an inch long, for the board 
L to reſt upon, in order to keep it from pretling the 
ſides of the bladder below it cloſe together at firſt. 
The whole machine being thus put together; pour Wa- 
ter into the tube at top, and the water will run down 
the tube Into the bladder below the board, and after the 
bladder has been filled up to the board, continue pour- 
ing water into the tube, atid the upward preflure of the 
bladder will raiſe the board with all the weight upon it, 
even though the bore of the tube ſhould be fo ſmall, 


Lectures, Supplement 1767, p. 16: | 
Bradford's Hy DROSATICAL Inſtrument, is a new inven- 
tion for weighing money, and diſcovering its defect ei- 
ther of weight or purity. WA 5 
It conſiſts of a thin flat braſs ruler, about half a foot 
long; on each fide of which are two graduated lines, 
thoſe on the upper fide marked A and W. (ſee Tab. IV. 
Hydraulics, fig. 51. Ne 1.) and thoſe on the under fide 


* 


pincers, whetein to fix the piece of money intended to 
be weighed and proved, together with two pair of centre 
pins, marked A and B, ibid. Ne 2 and 3, being the 
points of ſuſpenſion of the rod when uſed ; whereof the 


under thirty-ſix ſhillings value; and the other pair, marked 
B, for all pieces from thirty-.ix ſhillings to ſeventy-two 
ſhillings, or three pounds twelve ſhillings. Laſtly, there 
is a ſliding piece, or index C, ibid. Ne 2, by the motion 
of which backward or forward until the point of equi- 
librium is diſcovered, the value of any piece ſuſpended 
in the pincers is found upon the graduated lines already 


called ſtatical lines, as being calculated for weighing the 


line is equal to the weight or value of one ſhilling in 
gold; a half diviſion to ſix pence, and a quarter diviſion 
to three pence. ES | 


then placing the inſide of the ſliding piece C to twenty- 
one on the line A on the upper fide of the ruler, which 


the guinea and ſliding piece exactly balance each other, 


| wards or forwards until they equiponderate z when the 
_ diviſion cut by the inſide of the flider is the true weight 


half, then the guinea weighs only twenty ſhillings and 


a half, upon the -ydro/tatical line marked W, for what- 
ever diviſion is cut by the ſlider in weighing on the ſtati- 


the ſaid link ; if then the inſtrument acts in equilibrio, 
or the piece ſink deeper in the water, the guinea is ſtand- 
„gold; but if the ſlider muſt be moved farther back- 
ward before it will equiponderate, the guinea is adulte- 
rated. If it is alloyed with ſilver, allow two ſhillings for 


and, therefore, fo much weight will be raiſed up 
and [upported by a quarter of a pound of water 
m the pipe. Hence if a man ſtands upon the up- 
per board, and blows into the bellows through 


the {maller the bore of the pipe is, the eaſier he will be 
able to raiſe himſelf ; and then by putting his finger up- 
Wi the top of the We he can ſupport himſelf as long 
whe pleaſes; provided that the d be air-tight. 
SO Ferguſon has deſcribed another machine, which 
4%. 8 ſubſtituted inſtead of this common hydro/!atical 
Ge A BCD, fig. 48, is an oblong ſquare box, in 
* end of which is a round groove, as at a, from top 
1 750 for receiving the upright glaſs tube I, which 
ard 15 * a right angle at the lower end as at i, in fig. 49, 
which e is tied the end of a large bladder K, 
bk irs in the bottom of the box. Orer this bladder 
L Brig moveable board L, fir. 48 and 50, in which 
70 dl. en upright wire M; and leaden weights NN, 


1 l WW . 1 2 - 0 
Mount of ſixteen pounds, with holes in their| 
or. II. Na 179. | | 


inches long, will amount to three hundred pounds; 


the pipe B, he will raiſe himſelf upon the board; and | 


every penny it wants in the Hareſtatical weight; and 
then if the number of pence the piece is deficient in 
weight hydre/tatically, when doubled, exceed the number 
of ſhillings it weighs ſtatically, it may be concluded to 
be adulterated with ſome baſer metal than ſilver. How- 
ever, a more ſpeedy method of diſcovering whether a 
piece of gold be adulterated or not, without moving the 
flider more than once, is this: when the piece is weighed 
ſtatically, bring the ſlider to the diviſion on the bydre/7a> 
tical line exprefſing its weight; and immerling the piece 
and pincers as before, fo that the ſurface of the water 
may be cxactly at the mark on the long link, if the in- 


hand that holds the fluid, until the inſtrument comes to 
terſcit, great part of the pincers will appear above the 
water; if a 36s. piece be tried, not only the pincers, 


but a ſmall part of the coin, will appear above the ſur- 


ſutliciently near the truth for common practice. 
If there is occaſion to weigh and prove a very ſmall piece 
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that leis than an ounce of water would fill it. Ferguſon's 


B and W, ibid. No 2. There are alſo a ſmall chain and 


former pair A are to be uſed for proving all pieces of gold 


mentioned. Of theſe lines thoſe marked A and B are 
piece in air; and thoſe marked W W, are called hydro- 


Jatical lines, as ſerving to point out the alloy or adul- _ 
teration of the piece weighed. A whole diviſion on each 


IJ prove a guinea: firſt ſuſpend it in the pincers, and 


muſt move freely on the centre pin marked A, and if 


the guinea is full weight ; if not, move the ſlider back- 


of the gold; and if it reſts for inſtance, at twenty and a 
{ix pence. In the next place, to prove the alloy of this 


piece, let the ſlider be brought to the diviſion twenty and 


cal line, it muſt be placed at the ſame on the Aydreſtati- 
cal line adjoining. Then let the piece, together with the 
pincers, and the braſs link whereon it is ſuſpended, be 
immerſed in water (ibid. Ne 3.) as far as the notch on 


ſtrument does not then equiponderate, gently lower the 


an equilibrium; at which time, if the guinea be a coun- 


face, if the piece be counterfeit. This laſt method is 


H 
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of gold, as a 25. 34. 45. 64. & c. the method is, to put 
the ſaid pieces in the pincers, with ſome other piece that 
has been approved before; by which means the weight 
and alloy of the ſmall piece may be eaſily diſcovered, as 
above. If the piece be above 36s. the ſlider is to be 
placed according to the diviſions of the ſtatical and n- 


aro/tatical lines on the under ſide of the inſtrument, which | 


are fitted to the ſtandard of the mint; by which a guinea 
weighs 129 grains. 

YDROSTA TICS, (compoſed of ide, water, and gariun, 
flatics ; of Faro, flans, ſtanding, of icnui, to, I fland ; 
hydroſtatics being conceived as the doctrine of the gqQuI- 
LIBRIUM of liquors), is the doctrine of gravitation in 
fluids; or that part of mechanics which conſiders the 
weight or gravity of fluid bodies, particularly of water, 
and of ſolid bodies immerged therein. 

To hydro/tatics belong whatever relates to the gravities 
and zquilibria of liquors, with the art of weighing bo— 
dies in water, in order to eſtimate their ſpecific gravi- 
ties. | | 

Mr. Boyle has applied hydro/tatics to good purpoſe, in 
examining and proving the goodneſs and purity of me- 
tals, minerals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in 
an expreſs treatiſe entitled, Medicina Hydroſtatica. 


The laws of hydre/tatics, with the application thereof, ſee | 
delivered at large under the articles FLUID and Specific 


GRAVIT . 


Hydroſtatics are frequently confounded with hydrarlics, 


on account of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſeveral au- 
thors chuſe to treat of the two promiſcuoully. 
'The oldeſt writer on hydreftatics is Archimedes, who firſt 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De infidentibus hu- 
mido. Marin Ghetaldus firſt brought his doctrine to ex- 
periment, in his Archimedes promotus; and from him 
Mr. Oughtred took the greateſt part of what he has given 
us on this ſubject. The celebrated M. Paſchal has writ- 
ten an excellent treatiſe on this ſubject, entitled, Traité 
de FEquilibre des Liqueurs & de la Peſanteur de VAir. 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 
1686, Of the Motion of Water, and other Fluids, gives 
molt of the propoſitions of hydro/tatics and hydraulics, 
proved by reaſon, and confirmed by experiments. The 
Jeſuit F. Tertius de Lanis, in the third tome of his 
Magiſterium Naturæ & Artis, lays down the doCtrines 
of hydroftatics more amply than they are elſewhere found. 
F. Lamy, in the fecond-part of his mechanics, entitled, 
Traité de PEquilibre des Liqueurs, delivers the funda- 
mental laws of hydrs/tatics and hydraulics; and the like 
is done by Dr. Wallis, in his Mechanica. Laſtly, Sir 


Iſaac Newton gives ſome of the ſublimer matters, in 
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proper means and remedies, 
ſervation of that ſtate. 
The objects of this branch of medicine are 
NATURALS. See Alk, DitT, EX RERCISE. 
Hygieine, more largely taken, is divided into 1 
PROPHYLACTICE, which forefees and preve 
SYNTERITICE, employed in preſery 
ANALEPTICE, whoſe office is to cure 
{tore health. 8 | 
HYGRA, of beg, moiſt,” a name given by the 
what they called liquid plaſters, in oppoſition to | 
called xeria, or dry ones. I heſe firſt wee a fort by 
niments. | 2 0 
HY GROCIRSOCELE, compounded of b yo 
vicocundn, ramex varicoſus, in Miedlicine, a | 
vein ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours: or a v 
ricous tumor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes. attend 0 
with a gathering of water in the ſerotum. 2 
HYGROMETER, or NoT1o0METER, compounded 
uypog, moiſt, and ner, I meaſure, a machine, or kg 
ment, whereby to meaſure the degrees of drineſs . 
moiſture, of the air. - + 1 855 
There are divers kinds of grometers; for whatever bod 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by drineſs or moiſture, is capable 
of being formed into an Hygrometer. Such are woods of 
moſt kinds, particularly aſh, deal, poplar, &c. Such alſo 
is cat-gut, the beard of a wild oat, &c. 
Ihe beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for 
as follow. | * 
HyGROMETERS, conſtrudion of. Stretch an hempen ct 
or a fiddle-ſtring, as AB (tee T4“. II. Prematics, 
30.) along a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or puR&3 
and to the other extreme D, tie a weight E; ton 


with their uſe, in the Pres 


the x 1 
&c. ny 
three Ats; 
8 nts Aiſeaſes. 
ing health; and 


diſeaſes, and te. 


ancients to 


mo'ft, and 


branch of a 


this purpoſe arg a 


fit a ſtyle, or index, FG. On the ſame wall fit 3 plate. 
of metal HI, divided into any number of equal pa 
and the hygrometer is complete. | * 
that moiſt "ge 


For it is a matter of undoubted obſervation, 
ſenſibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings ; ab 
that as the moiſture evaporates, they return to their 107 
mer length; and the like may be ſaid of a hiddle-ſtring. 
The weight, therefore, in the preſent caſe, upon an in- 
creaſe of the moiſture of the ait, will aſcend; and, upon 
a diminution of the fame, it will deſcend. | 
Hence, as the index FG will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent 
and deſcent, and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments 
and decrements of the length of the cord or gut, ABD, 
the inſtrument will diſcover whether the air be more or 
leſs humid now than it was at another given time, 


required, ſtrain a whipcord, or fiddle-ſtring; over ſe$ 


the ſecond book of hi veral truckles, or pullies, A, D, E, F, and G (5g. 3 


Or thus: if a more ſenſible and accurate hygrometer vil 1 
"4x 0 
s Philoſoph. Nat. Princip. Mathe- 1 bi, 


; 
# Nl * 


z 
Wy 
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matic; | | and proceed with the reſt as in the former example. Norge | 
UYDROTICS, formed of iz, water, in Medicine. See | does it matter whether the ſeveral parts of the Edt | 
Hy eee | *** 8 AB, CD, DE, EF, FG, be parallel to the horizon, ag, 


HYDRUS, or Mater Serpent, in Aſtronomy, is a ſouthern 
conſtellation, including ten ſtars; the longitudes, lati- | 
tudes, &c. of which, are as follow: | 


expreſſed in the preſent figure,or perpendicularto the fare 
The advantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, 
that we have a greater length of cord in the ſame con- 
paſs; and the longer the cord, the greater its contrac- 
tion and dilatation. | 


| 2 ol. Sv = Or thus: faſten a twiſted hempen cord, or fiddle-ſtring, 
Names and fituations of the 5 Longit. Latitude 2 HW, by one end, ſuſtaining a weight W {fin 32.) te 
os ſtars. * 3 . an iron hook; and let the other end detcend upon 
| | 1 & | the middle of an horizontal board, or table, A B, and n: | 

| Sg TC an index, I. Laſtly, from the center B deſeribe a cute; \ 
In the head. 8 4 3464 10 20] 3 | which divide into any number of equal parts. 8 
„ n e dee 5 6 3067 8365 Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts 
= | 58 12 13,99 72 40] 4 itſelf as it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it dries. 
100 | X| © 50 0 5 ” + Mr. Molyneux, ſecretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, 
| . „ . FO0k | 75.99 5 that he could perceive this alternate twilting and untvilt- 
Between both ſmall clouds ff 6 34 48/76 45 3503.4 ing in a cord, by only breathing on it eight or ten times, 
ES | 66 23 22152 56 5316 and then applying a candle toward it.“ Hence, upon a 
News the oe clogs : -p|20 51 48.64 31 27 3 avg 1 of = penny of 755 Ae 4 
Northern of the 2 next to the c Wi ew the uantit 0 twi No or. untw1 uny 5 8 \ty 
_ neck 1 ba 2 5 5 WE 48 | cobfoatently. the ee or decrement of humidity, 

Southern X117 32 $6176 5 23 5 | or drineſs. __ — 


called weather-houſes, where 2 ſmall 

image of a man, and one of a woman, are fixed upon 
the ends of an index, are conſtructed upon this pill 

ciple. For the index being ſuſtained by a ſtring, ol 

twiſted catgut, turns backwards and ſorwards, bringing 
out the man in wet weather, and the woman in dry: 


5 | 3 I Thoſe Dutch toys, 

HYEMAL ſelſlice, the ſame with winter ſolſlice. Sce 

„ Sols rick. | 3 | 

_ HYEMANTES, in the Primitive Church, offenders who 

had been guilty of ſuch enormities, that they were not 
allowed to enter the porch of the churches with the 


other penitents, but were obliged to ſtand without, ex- Or thus: faſten one end of a cord, or cle dine n K 
poſed to all the inclemency of the weather. | (fig. 33.) to a hook, H; and to the other en 85 


Draw two concen 
any number 0 
r ſup- 
| the 


HES, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Bacchus, from 
the name Hye given to his mother Semele: or, accord- 
ing to others, becauſe her feaſt commonly happened in 
a rainy ſeaſon; from vw, to rain. The Athenians wor— 
ſhipped Jupiter under the character Pluvialis, and erected | 
an altar to him on mount Hymetta. | 

HYGEIA, in Mythology. See HEALTH: 
ILY GIEINE, "Tien, formed of wing, 22 healthy, that 
branch of medicine which conſiders health, and diſcovers 


ball, K, of a pound weight. 
cles on the ball, and divide them into 
equal parts; fit a ftyle, or index, NO, into 178 
port, N, ſo as the extremity O may almoſt tou 
diviſions of the ball. 

Here, the cord or gut twiſting or unt“ 
former caſe, will indicate the change o 
by the ſucceſſive application of ſeveral 
circles to the index. 


in the 
&C- 


:ſting, as 
f moiſtute, 
diviſions of the 


Or 


1 


\ 


YE fhited an index or tongue of a balance thirty degrees. 
A ſingle grain, after its full increaſe, has varied its æqui- 


| librium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of a balance, only 


& [his balance may be contrived two ways; by either hay- 
ing the pin in the middle of the beam, with a ſlender | 
tongue a foot and half long, pointing to the diviſions on 


914 
N N. gree uſeleſs. ; | . 
Take the MANOSCOPE, deſcribed under that article, and 


N 
1 
{ ; Y 8 
F i f 
9 
7 4 15 £ 


0 its 
4&4) [ 
* 


% ſolved, and let it dry again. 


4 
vier, will preponderate; if dry, the ſponge will be hoiſted 


lighter or heavier, in proportion to the leſſer or greater 
quantity of moiſture it imbibes from the air; ſo that be- 
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Or thus: provide two wooden frames, AB and CD, 
(. 34. with grooves therein; and between thoſe 

tooves fit two thin leaves of aſh, AEF C, and GBDH, 
ſo as they may eaſily ſlide either way. At the extremes 
of the frames, A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, 


leaving between them the ſpace EGHF, about an inch | 


wide. On I faſten a flip of braſs dented, IK; and in 
L a little dented wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other 


ode of the machine, an index is to be put. Laſtly, from | 


the center of the axis, on the ſame fide, draw a circle, 
and divide it into any number of equal parts. 
Now, it being found by experience, that aſhen wood rea- 
dily imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells there- 
with; and as that moiſture flackens, ſhrinks again; upon 
any increaſe of the moiſture of the air, the two leaves 
AF and BH, growing turgid, will approach nearer each 
other: and, again, as the moiſture abates, they will 
ſhrink, and again recede. Hence, as the diſtance of the 
leaves can neither be increaſed nor diminiſhed without 
turning the wheel L, the index will point out the changes 
in reſpect of humidity and drineſs. 


It is to be noted, that all the hygrometers above deſcribed | 
become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; and, at length, | 


undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of 
the air. The ſollowing is much more laſting; though 


no hygrometer will ſerve for years, like a barometer and 


thermometer; but whatever be the ſubſtance of which it 
is made, will be ſo altered as to become in a great de- 


inſtead of the exhauſted ball E (Hg. 35.) ſubſtitute a 
wherein ſal ammoniac, or ſalt of tartar, has been diſ- 
Now, if the air become moiſt, the ſponge growing hea- 


up, and, conſequently, the index will ſhew che increaſe. 
or decreaſe of humidity of the air. | 


In the laſt mentioned Hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the | 
P Philoſophical Tranſactions, inſtead of a ſponge, recom- | 


mends oil of vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly 


lung ſatisted in the moiſteſt weather, it afterwazds retains 
or loſes its acquired weight, as the air proves more or 
lels moiſt. The alteration in this liquor is ſo great, that 


in the {pace of fifty-ſeven days it has been known to | 


change its weight from three drachms to nine; and has 


an inch and half long, has deſcribed an arch one-third 
of an inch in compaſs; which arch would have been al- 
molt three inches, if the tongue had been one foot, even 
with ſo ſmall a quantity of liquor; conſequently, if more 
liquor, expanded under a large ſurface, were uſed, a 
pair of ſcales might afford as nice an hygrometer as any 


oi ſulphur per campanam, or oil of tartar per deliquium, 


or the liquor of fixed nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the oil of vitriol. D X 


m arched plate, as repreſented in fig. 35. _ | 
Or, the ſcale with the liquor may be hung to the point 
of the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made 


ſo long, as to deſcribe a large arch on a board placed for 


the purpoſe, as repreſented in fig. 36. 


Mr Arderon has propoſed ſome amendment in the ſponge | 


bgrometer, He directs the ſponge A {fig. 37.) to be fo cut, 


as do contain as large a ſuperficies as poſſible, and to hang 


by a fine thread of lk, upon the beam of a balance B, 


and exactly balanced on the other fide by another thread | 


of ilk at D, ſtrung with the ſmalleſt lead-ſhot, at equal 
diſtances, ſo adjuſted as to cauſe an index, E, to point 
at G, the middle of a graduated arch, FG H, when the 


ar ls in a middle ſtate, between the greateſt moiſture and | 


he greateſt dryneſs. Under this filk ſo ſtrung with ſhot, 
ir placed a little table or ſhelf, I, for that part of the fk 
ang lhot, which is not ſuſpended, to reſt upon. When 
1e moiſture imbibed by the ſponge increaſes its weight, 
3 raile the index, and alſo part of the ſhot, from 
25 table, and vice wer a, When the air is dry. Phil. 

os N. 479. vol. xliv. p. 96. 5 

_y (cries of hygroſcopical obſervations, made with an 

- Paratus of deal wood, deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
raniactions, No 480, | 


the w int 1 
wood {hrinks moſt in ſummer, and ſwells moſt in 


enge, or other body, which eaſily imbibes moiſture. | 
prepare the ſponge, it may be neceſſary firſt to waſh 


kind yet invented. The ſame author ſuggelts, that oil | 


it in water; and when dry again, in water or vinegar, | 


Mr. Coniers concludes, 1. That 


winter, but is molt liable to change at ſpring and fall. 
9 


| 
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2. That this motion happens chiefly in the day-tirme, 
there being ſcarce any variation in the night. 3. That 
there is a motion even in dry weather, the wood ſwell- 
ing in the morning, and ſhrinking in the afternoon. 4. 
The wood, by night as well as day, uſually ſbrinks when 
the wind is in the north, north-eaſt, and eaſt, both in 
winter and ſummer. 5. That by conſtant obſervation 
of the motion and reſt of the wood, with the help of a 
thermometer, one may tell the ſituation of the wind 
without a weather-cock. | 

He adds, that the, time of the year may be known by it; 
for in ſpring it moves quicker and more than in winter 3 
in ſummer it is more ſhrunk than in ſpring ; and has leſs 
motion in autumn than in ſummer. | | 
See an account of the method of conſtructing thefe and 
other hygrometers in Lowthorp's Abridg. Phil. Tranf. vo!s 
Ii. p. 36, &c. and plate 1. annexed. See alſo Phil. 
Tranſ. vol xliii. NY 473. p. 6, &c. vol. xliv. p. 169, 
and p. 18 44. | 

Dr. Hooke's hygrometer was made of the beard of a wild 


oat, ſet in a ſmall box, with a dial-plate and an index. 


See his Micrographia, p. 150, &c. 


An hygrometer of this kind may be conſtructed in the 


following manner. Let ABCD (Fg. 38.) be a ſquare 


| braſs plate, about four inches ſquare, with a ring or circle | 


fixed to it, graduated on the flat and the inner edge. IC 
repreſents a very light index of braſs or ſteel, with-a 
ſmall cyliadric lump in its center, into which is faſtened 


the top of the beard of a wild oat, by a little peg, and 


the other end of it in another Jump, about an inch un- 


der the plate, which, having a little hole under C, al- 


lows the beard of the oat to come through, in order to 
carry the hand, and yet keep it in its place, without hin- 
dering it to twiſt and untwilt. There are alto two wires 
coming down under the middle of the plate, which hold 


a little croſs-bar, making a ſmall frame to carry the lump 
that holds the bottom of the beard expoſed to the air. 


The four feet of this inſtrument, two of which are ſeen 
at C, D, muſt be about one inch and a quarter long, to 
keep the frame under the plate from touching any thing 
which the inſtrument is ſet upon. AB, in fig. 29. re- 


preſents the plate, F and F two of its feet, C and D the 


little lumps to which the wild oat-beard, CD, is faſt- 
encd; ef and gh the wires ſupporting the piece F h, 


and all together form an open frame, to hold the lump 


D. The beard paſſes through the hole 2, in order to carry 
the index Iz, which points to the degrees on the gra- 
duated circle AB, _ 8 rs 1 

The following hygrometer was contrived by doctors Hales 
and Deſaguliers. PcpwO, (fir. 40.) is a piece of lig- 
num vitæ, cylindric at CwP, but from Cw top a trun- 
cated cone, and ſcrewed like the fuzee of a watch, but 


not ſo taper. The length of the inſtrument is about a 


foot, the cylindric part an inch in diameter, and half an 


inch long; the large part of the ſcrew about three quar- 


ters of an inch, and the ſmall part half an inch ; at each 
end there are fine ſtcel pivots, bearing on two fine conic 
holes in brafles in the ſrame that carries the inſtrument, 


that it may turn eaſily. A ſponge, 8, hangs by a ſilk 


from the cylinder of the inſtrument, ſo as to turn it by 
its riſing or falling; a weight W, hanging from another 
Gilk u, coiled upon the ſcrew Cp, keeps the ſponge in 


equilibrio. When the ſponge becomes heavier, by im- 
bibing moiſture from the air, it runs down, and draws. 


up W; but as W comes up, its ſtring muſt advance to- 
wards Cw, where hanging farther from its center, its 


power will be ſo increaſed, that it will keep the ſponge 


in equilibrio, though its weight be increaſed. But as 
the weight riſes, it will ſhew on the ſcale, DD, how 
much the ſponge is heavier, and conſequently the air 


_ moiſter. "this inſtrument will be made ſtill more fen- 
ſible, when its pivots are ſupported by four friction 


wheels. Salt of tartar, or any other ſalt, or pot-aſhes, 


may be put into the ſcale of a balance, and uſed inſtead 
of the ſponge. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 300. 


In an hygrometer invented and deſcribed by Mr. Ferguſon, 


 AAAA (fig. 41.) is a frame of wainſcot or mahogony, 


grooved in the longeſt ſides, to hold the panne! BBB 
of white deal board, without pinching it. The panre! 
is about the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and fift_e: 
inches long croſs-wiſe to the grain of the wood. Ihe 
middle part projeQs at C and C, where it is faſtened into 
the frame by two ſcrews; ſo that this part always re- 
mains in the ſame place, whilit the reſt of the pannel 


expands by moiſt air towards both ends of the frame, 


and contracts towards the middle, when the air is diy. 
Jo a pin at F is faſtened one end of a ſmall flexible cord 
DE, and the other end goes round the pulley G, and is 
fixed into the bottom of its groove at /. One end of 


another ſmall cord, I K, is lixed into the groove of the 
large pulley, II, at a, going round the part 4, and 


paſling round to NI, round a fmall pulley L, the axis of 
which 
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Which turns in the piece O, lying above it, and ſcrewed 
to the frame at C. To the end of the cord is ſuſpended 
a flattiſh weight N. The diameters of the pullies, G and 
L, are equal, and about one-tenth of the diameter of 


H. The diſtance of the pullies, G, and pin F, will deter- 
mine the Expanſion of the pannel between F and G; 


which will cauſe the pulley, G, to turn backward, and . 
any point in H ten times as much; and in this propor- | 
tion will the Weight N be raiſed: therefore if the pan- | 


nel extend one-tenth of an. inch by moiſt air, the pulley 
L will be turned quite round. As thre air grows dry, the 
pannel contracts, the weight N deſcends, an& turns all 
the pullies the contrary way. The back of the plate 


AA, (fg. 42.) is ſcrewed to the other ſide of the frame, | 


fo that the ſtrait edge of the plate may be even with the 


uppermoſt fide of the frame, and the center B may be 
directly over the center of the pulley L (g. 41.) on whole | 


axis the index BC /fg-42.) is fixed, which, by moving on 
the graduated edge of the plate, indicates the moiſtute 
or dryneſs of the ait. The pannel ſhould be changed in 
three or four years. Phil. Tranſ. vol liv. art. 47. 


Mr. Smeaton's hygrometer is exhibited mr fig. 43. and fig. 
44. ABC g. 43) is an orthographic delineation of 


the whole inſtrument ſeen in front, with the box cover 
H, which defends the index, &c. from injury, and by | 


a glaſs expoſes the fcale to view. FG in both figures 


repreſents a flaxetr cord, about thirty-five inches long, | 


ſuſpended by the turning F, attached to a loop of 
braſs wire at A. "This Sr f. that which 1s called by 
net-makers in London faxen three threads laid, and is be- 
tween one - wentieth and one-thirtieth of an inch in di- 
ameter. It is previoufly boiled in a fotution of two 


penny- weights troy of common ſalt, in one pound avoir- 


dupoiſe of water, boiled till the whole is reduced to bx 
ounces avoirdupoife. The eord foaked in this brine is 
dried, and then ſtretched, by tying three or four yards 
of it to two nails againſt a wall, in a horizontal poſi- 


tion, and hanging a weight of a pound or two to the 


middle. When it has remained in this poſition for a 
week or more in a room, it will be fit for uſe. G, I, 
(fig. 44+) are two loops, or long links of brafs wire, lay- 


ing hold of the index KL, which is moveable on a ſmall | 
ſtud or center, K, The cord FG is kept moderately | 


ſtrained by a weight M, about half a pound avoirdu- 
poiſe. As the cord lengthens or ſhortens, the end of the 
index paſſes over the ſcale NQ, diſpoſed in the arc of 
a Circle, and containing # hundred equal diviſions. This 
| ſcale is attached to the braſs iliding ruler QP, which 


moves upon the directing piece RR, fixed by ſcrews to 
the board, which makes the frame or bafe of the whole ; | 
and the ſcale and ruler, NQ, are retained in any place 


nearer to or farther from the center K, by the ſcrew S. 
Fig. 45. repreſents in profile the fliding-piece and ſtud 
I, which traverſes on that part of the index next the 


center K; and which can, by the two ſcrews of the ſtud, | 


be retained upon any part of the index that is made pa- 


rallel, and which is done for three or four inches from 


the center, ſor that purpoſe. The ſtud. is filed to the 
edges like the fulcrum of a ſcale- beam, one being formed 
on the under-ſide. and the other upon the upper, as near 
as poſſible to one another. A hook, formed at the lower 


end of the wire loops, G, I, retains the index by the 
angs 


Jowermoſt end of the ſtud, while the weight M 
by a ſmall hook upon the upper edge. By theſe means 
the index is kept ſteady, and the cords ſtrained by the 


__ weight, with very little friction or burthen upon the cen- 


tral ſtud K. Fig. 46. is a parallelogram of plate braſs, 


to keep out duſt, which is attached to the upper edge of | 


the box cover H, and ſerves to ſhut the part of the cover, 
neceſſarily cut away, to give leave for the wire, GI, to 
_ traverſe with the 
ther from the center of the index K. In this (g. 46.) 
there is a hole a, about one-fifth of an inch diameter, 


for the wire GI to paſs through, in the motion of the 


index, without touching; 6 is a flit of a leffer ſize, ſuf- 


ficient for the wire to paſs, and allow the cover to come | 


off without deranging the end or index; cc are two 


ſmall fcrews applied to two ſlits, by which the plate ſlides | 
lengthways, in order to adapt the hole @ to the wire GI, 
at any place of the ſtud I, upon the index KL. This 
index is twelve inches long, four inches of which, from | 
the extreme end, are filed ſo narrow, that any part of 
them may ſerve for an index to the diviſions of the ſeale ; | 


the ſcale itſelf alſo ſlides four inches. The directing 
piece, RR, is parallel to a line drawn from o upon the 


fcale to the center, K, of the index; conſequently, as | 


rhe attenuated part of the index forms a part of a right 


tine drawn from the fame center, whenever the index | 
points to © upon the ſcale, though the ſcale be removed 
nearer to or farther from the center of the index, yet it | 
produces no change in the place to which the index | 


points. When the divided arc of the ſcale is at ten inches 


*- 


— - 


* 


ding ſtud (g. 45.) nearer to or far- 


weng, 


* 


compaſs of the ſlide be not ſuſfreient to effect this, flack 


The laſt bygrometer we ſhall deſcribe is that of N. de Luc. 


and cloſed at &, terminating in a point; and the thick- 


this thin part which does the office of an hygrometer ; the 


zs to enter into the ivory pipe, be as thin as poſſible. In 


matter appeared to him more proper than any other for 
receiving the impreſſion of the moiſture of the air, with- 


form temperature, it ſwells to a certain point, after which 
it dilates no farther, This circumſtance furniſhed 2 
with a maximum of humidity; and, conſequently, wit 


ieee. Por meafuring the 
| this ivory cylinder, and thereby 2 84 
degrees of moiſture, M. de Euc makes uſe of quickſilver, 
with which he fills the cylinder, 


or graduates this point o in the 


2 


HYG 


from the center, which is its mean diſtance h 

| „es chen the 
center of the arc and the center of the index are c. 
cident. At other diſtances, the extremes of which u. 
eight or twelve inches, the center of the diviſions 10 
the center of the index, pointing to them, not bein 2 
incident, the index cannot move over ſpaces Nen 4 
cally proportionable to one another ir all lituations of "i 
fexlez yet the whole ſcale not exceeding thirty fe 7 a 
of a circle, it will be found, on compuration, that the 
error can never be ſo great as 18th part of the feale a 
one degree of the hygrometer, Fg 
For adjuſting the inſtrument, take off the bo 
ſet the inſtrument nearly upright about a yard from 
moderate fire; there let it remain, till the index fink: 
as low as it will go, ftroking the cord occaſionally "a 
tween the thumb aud finger downwards. When it , 
become ſtationary, raiſe or depreſs the index by means 
of the peg at top, till it lies over the point o; then re. 
move the inſtrument from the fire, and with a camel. 
hair pencil dipped in warm water, moilten the cord 
without ſuſſering any drops of wet to fall from it, till ir 
is ſaturated, and the index becomes ſtationaty. If the 
index hes-over the degree marked 100, all is right; if 
not, ſlack the ſcrew 8, and flide the ſcale nearer to or 
farther from the center, tilt the point 100 comes under 
the index, and the inſtrument is adjuſted for uſe. If the 


x cover, and 


the proper fcrews, and move the fliding ſtud I nearer to 
or farther from the center of the index, as the angle, 
formed by the index between the points of dry and wet, 
happens to be too ſmall or too large for the Rade Mr. 
Smeaton was led by obſervation to mark the point of o 
dry, 20 the mean, 40 mo, 70 very moiſt, and 100 
201 t. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxi. part i. art. z. 


The part of this rome ter which is affected by the moiſ- 
ture of the air, is a hollow tube of ivory aa, (fir. 47.) 
two inches eight lines long, aud internally two lines and 

a half in diameter. This tube is open at the end aa, 


neſs of its ſides, for the length of two inches ſix lines 
from the bottom, is but three- ſixteenths of a line: it is 


remaining part of the cylinder, towards its orifice a a, 
muſt be kept a little thicker, in order to bear the preſſure 
of a tube of glaſs, about fourteen inches long, the lower 
end of which is ſeen dee. The internal diameter of 
this tube is about three-eighths of a line, and the outſide 
diameter about two lines, in order that the part gg of a2 
braſs piece g g, through which it paſſes, and which | 


order to hinder the part of that tube, which incloſes the 
braſs piece, from being affected by the variations of moil- 
ture, it is covered with a braſs ferrel þþ zi. Their 
pieces are united together with gum lac or maſtich, which 
melts by the heating of the gal and braſs. M. de Luc's 
reaſon & chuſing ivory for his hygrometer, is, that this 


out ſuffering thereby any material change. The eylin— 
der made of it becomes more capacious, in proportion 3 
it grows moiſter; and this is the fundamental principle 
of the inſtrument. M. de Luc has alſo found, that upon 
letting this cylinder lie for ſome time in water of an un 


one point of compariſon in the ſcale of the þygrome!tr 5 
and this point he has fixed at the temperature of melting 
| differences in the capacity ol 
diſcovering its differen- 


and a part of the com- 
municating glaſs tube. The more Capacious this cylin- 
der is, or, which is the ſame, the moiſter it 13, holmes 
does the mercury ſtand in the glaſs tube, and vice Ter {cb 
Now M. de Luc has found, that the loweft point 
which it can ſink, is that where it ſtands when the wy 
cylinder is ſoaked in melting ice: he, therefore, nul 
ſcale of his ein 
and, conſequently, the degrees of this ſcale arc on 
of dryneſs, counted from below upwards, as the qui : 
ſilver riſes in the glaſs tube. To give theſe degree? © 
determinate length, and thus to render the 4 1 12 
capable of being compared with each other, M. 1 5 
employs in conſtructing them fuch glaſs tubes I 
been previouſly prepared, by being made into ! 3 
meters, and filled with mercury, ſo as to ene * 
them the points of melting ice and boiling 3 12 
to take exactly the diſtance between theſe pon x cb 
ſcale at pleaſure. When this is done, the bu 


| | G 6 wick- 
preparatory thermometer mult be broken, and th Lives 
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glrer it contains exactly weighed. It is by knowing the 
Weicht of this, together with the diſtance between the 
fixed points of the thermometer, that the ſcale of the y- 
\ometer is determined. E. gr. Let the weight of the 
uicklilver be one ounce, and the diſtance between the 
above mentioned points one thouſand parts of a certain 
ſcale; then ſuppoſe that the quickfilver in the hygrometer, 
to which this tube is to be applied, weighs only half an 
ounce ; this will give a fundamental line, conſiſting of 
fre hundred parts of the ſame ſcale. The fundamental 
line, thus found, is applied to the ſcale of the hygrome- 
ter, beginning at o, and meaſuring it off about four times 
over, that the whole 1 of the inſtrument may be 
comprehended. Each of thoſe ſpaces being afterwards 
divided into forty equal parts, gives ſuch degrees as M. 
de Luc has found moſt convenient. In general terms, 


the length of the fundamental line of the hygrometer muſt | 


he to the interval between the two fixed points of the 

reparatory thermometer, as the weight of the quick- 
filver in the Hygrometer is to the weight of the quickſilver 
in that thermometer. This proportion between the ſcale 


ol the hygrometer, and that of the preparatory thermo- 


meter, furniſhes an eaſy method of correCting in this 


inſtrument the effects of heat upon the mercury which | 


it contains. It will eaſily be conceived, from the con- 
ſtruction of the ſcale of this Hygrometer, that if its cy- 
linder of ivory was ſuddenly changed into glaſs, the in- 
ſtrument would become a true thermometer, in which 
the interval between the points, anſwering to melting ice 
and boiling water, would be divided into forty parts. If, 
therefore, a thermometer with a ſcale ſimilarly divided 
into forty parts between the fixed points, be placed near 
the hygrometer, it will ſhew immediafely the correction 


to be made on that inſtrument for its variation as a ther- | 
mometer, under particular reſtrictions, which M. de 


Luc has ſtated. | 

That part of the frame of the inſtrument on which the 
ſcale is marked, is moveable; ſo that, before obſerving 
the points at which the mercury ſtands, it may be puſhed 


upwards or downwards, according as the thermometer | 


has riſen or fallen with reſpect to the point of melting 


ice; and thus the indications of the hygrometer can at | 
once be freed from the errors which would ariſe from | 


the difference in the volume of the quickſilver, on ac- 
count of the different degrees of heat. | 


For this purpoſe, at the top of this ſcale, there is an in- 
dex over-againſt another ſmall ſcale, marked upon the 
unmoveable part of the frame: the degrees of this ſmall | 


ſcale are eightieth parts of the fundamental line, and an- 
ſwering to the degrees of the thermometer on the ſame 
frame. When the index points to o of the ſmall ſcale, 


the thread which indicates upon the tube of the hygro- | 
meter the point to which the mercury ſunk in the melt- 
ing ice, anſwers likewiſe to © in the ſcale of the hygro-| 
meter. See an elaborate account of the principles and | 


advantages of this hygrometer, the particular proceſs of 


its conſtruction, and obſervations made with it by M. de | 


Luc, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. art. 38. 


The inſtrument, with its frame, is ſeen in fig. 48. It is 


mounted on deal, becauſe this wood ſuffers the leaſt 


change in the length of its ſibres. The lower part of 
the frame is flit through the whole length of the ivory | 


Pipe, in order that the air may circulate freely round this 
Pipe, and the bulb of an annexed thermometer. 'The 


tverometer is faſtened in three parts, viz. at bottom on | 
tmall bracket, at top by a tube paſſing through a piece | 


either of hard wood or of metal faſtened by ſcrews, but 


chiefſy by means of a braſs wire on the neck of the braſs 


piece, which unites the glaſs with the ivory pipe. This 
blece is laid in a ſmall plate of a hard wood, which in 


that place fills a groove originally made through the | 


whole length of the board. To prevent duſt from get- 


ang through the opening of the tube, it is ſhut up in a 
inall Ivory caſe. The ſcale of the hygrometer is marked 
"pon a deal ſlip, which flides along the groove juſt men- 

_ 4oned. This and all the other parts of the frame muſt 
be lined with paper, for marking the neceſſary ſcales, 


and this paper is afterwards varniſhed over. The ſcale 
ol the hyorometer is carried to the proper point, by means 
* a knob fixed on a ſmall piece of hard wood or metal, 


ſcrewed to the bottom of the board, and which affords | 


ur CO Pic to the tube of the Hygrometer. 


ame ſenſe with HYDROPHOBIA. 


GROSCOPE, compounded of 508, moi/t, and cuore, 


. 


With HYGROMETER. 


olfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 
makes ſome difference. According to him, the hygroſcope 
ly ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpect of hu- 
midity and drineſs; dat the hygrometer meaſures them. 


Herve, or con/ider, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


Y8roſcope, therefore, is a leſs accurate hygrometer. 
2h the 5 199. 
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BIA, in Medicine, is ſometimes uſed in the 
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HYIOTES, Tiorug, Filiation. See ADOPTION. 

HYKES, a ſort of blankets, in great uſe among the na- 
tives of Barbary. They are woven by the women, who 
make no uſe of a ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread 
of the woof with their fingers. One of theſe hykes is 
uſually fix yards Jong, and five or fix broad, ſerving the 
Kabyle as well as Arab, both male and female, for a 
complete dreſs in the day, and for his bed and covering 
in the night. It is a looſe and troubleſome kind of gar- 
ment, being frequently diſconcerted, and falling on the 
ground; ſo that the wearer is every moment to be tuck- 
ing it up, and folding it anew round his body. Dr. Shaw 
(Trav. p. 286.) takes it to be much the ſame with the 
peplus, if not with the toga, of the ancients. 

HYLARCHIUS, formed of van, matter, and apxn, govern- 
ment, or hylarchic principle, a word by which ſome au- 
thors expreſs what they call a ruling and preſiding ſpirit, 
which governs and actuates all matter. See PLASTIC. 

HYLE, or HLR, from any, which ſignifies matter, 
among Alchemi/ts, is their firſt matter; or it is matter 
* as produced by nature herſelf; called alſo 
chaos. „ | 

HYLEG, or HyLecn, in Aftrology, an Arabic term for a 
planet, or for a point of the heavens, which in a man's 


nativity becomes, as is pretended, the moderator and 
ſigniſicator of life. FW | | 


a planet being found, is qualified to have the govern- 
ment of life attributed to it. | | 
HYLOBII, or HyLoB1ans, compounded of u, which, 

beſide matter, fignifies alſo wood, foreſt, and Bog, life, a 

ſect of Indian philoſophers, thus denominated by the 

Greeks, becauſe they retired to foreſts, to be more at lei- 

ſure for the contemplation of nature. | | 
HYLOPATHIANS, formed of van, matter, and wabog, of 


MAN DRIANS, | : | | 
HYLOZOISTS, formed of uy, matter, and ton, /ife, the 


_ taining that matter had ſome natural perception, with- 
out animal ſenſation, or reflection in itſelf conſidered ; 


PLASTIC nature, preſiding regularly and invariably over 


a kind of large plant or vegetable: theſe were called the 
coſmoplaſtic and ſtoical atheiſts, becauſe the Stoics held 
| ſuch a nature, though many of them ſuppoſed it to be 

the inſtrument of the Deity. Others thought that every 

particle of matter was endued with life, and made the 
mundane ſyſtem to depend upon a certain mixture of 


Theſe were called the Stratonici, from Strato Lampſa- 
cenus, a diſciple of Theophraſtus, called alſo Phyſicus, 
(Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 13.) who was firſt a 


of atheiſm, ſome of the ancient philoſophers were Hy- 


forms, generable and corruptible; and others again 


tem, vol. i. book i. chap, 3. Birch's edit. 1743. Is 
HYMEN, Tam, in Anatomy, a thin membrane or ſkin, 


of the internal membrane of the great cana 
on the inſide of the alæ, reſembling a piece of fine parch- 
ment. This membrane is ſuppoſed to be ſtretched in the 
neck of the womb of virgins, below the nymph, leaving 


and in all rendering the external orifice narrower than 


flowered ; an effuſion of blood aero the breach. 


and other particular accidents. | 
The hymen is generally looked upon as the teſt of vir- 
ginity; and when broke, or withdrawn, ſhews that the 


very ancient. Among the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom 
for the parents to ſave the blood ſhed on this occaſion, as 
a token of the virginity of their daughter, and to ſend 
the ſheets next day to the huſband's relations. And the 
like is ſaid to be till practiſed in Portugal, and ſome 
other countries. | 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch 


2 membrane. Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has em- 
12 R ployed 


HYLEGIAL places, among 4/trlogers, are thoſe wherein 


Tax, I ſuffer. See the following article, and AN Ax i- 


name of a ſect of atheiſts among the ancient Greek 
philoſophers, who held matter to be animated; main- 


but that this imperfect life occaſioned that organization, 
whence ſenſation and reflection afterwards aroſe. Of 
_ theſe, ſome held only one life, which they called a 


the whole corporeal univeiſe, which they repreſented as 


chance and plaſtic or orderly nature united together. 


celebrated Peripatetic, and afterwards formed this new 
ſyſtem of atheiſm for himſelf. Beſides theſe two forms 


lopathians, or ANAXIMANDRIANS, deriving all things 
from dead and ſtupid matter, in the way of qualities and 


adopted the ATOMICAL or Democritical ſyſtem, who 


aſcribe the production of the univerſe to atoms and 
figures. See on this ſubject Cudworth's Intellectual Syſ- 


ſometimes circular, of different breadths, more or leſs 
ſmooth, and ſometimes ſemilunar, formed 4 the union 
with that 


in ſome ſubjects a very ſmall opening, in ethers a larger, 
the reſt of the cavity, and to be broke when they are de- 


This membranous circle may likewiſe ſuffer ſome diſorder 
by too great a flux of the menſes, by imprudence, levity, 


perſon is not in a ſtate of innocence. This notion is 
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ployed the curioſity of anatomiſts, in diſſeQing the or- 
$ans of | yore in women, more than this part: they 


ave differed not only as to its figure, ſubſtance, place, 
and perforation, but even its reality; ſome poſitively af- 
firming, and others flatly denying it. . 
De Graaf himſelf, the moſt accurate inquirer into the 
ſtructure of theſe organs, confeſſes, he always ſought it 
in vain, though in the moſt unſuſpected ſubjects and 
ages : all he could find was, a different degree of ſtrait- 


neſs or wideneſs, and different corrugations, which were | 


greater or leſs, according to the reſpeQtive ages; the 
aperture being ſtill the leſs, and the rugoſities the greater, 
as the ſubject was younger, and more untouched. 

Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the 


ſubjects he had opportunity to examine, he does not re- 


member to have miſſed the hymen ſo much as once, where 
he had reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt view 
he ever had of it was, in a maid who died at thirry years 
of age; in this he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, 
furniſhed with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, and perfo- 
rated in the middle with a ſmall hole, capable of admit- 

ting the end of a woman's little finger, and ſituate a little 
above the orifice of the urinary paſſage, at the entrance 
of the vagina of the womb. 8 


In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpi- 
cuous, becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage it- 


ſelf, which does not admit of any great expanſion in fo 
little room; which might lead De Graaf into a notion 
of its being no more than a corrugation. 
This membrane, like moſt others, does, probably, grow 
more diſtinct, as well as firm, by age. That it not only 
exiſts, but is ſometimes very ſtrong and impervious, may 
be collected, from the hiſtory of a caſe reported by Mr. 


Cowper. In a married woman, twenty years of age, 


whole hymen was found altogether impervious, ſo as to 
detain the menſes, and to be driven out, by the preſſure 
thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not unlike 
a prolapſus of the uterus: on dividing it, at leaſt a gal- 
lon of grumous blood came forth. It ſeems the huſband, 
being denied a paſſage that way, had found another 


through the meatus urinarius; which was found very | 


open, and its ſides extruded like the anus of a cock. 
Upon a rupture of the hymen, after the conſummation of 


marriage, and eſpecially delivery, its parts, ſhrinking up, | 
are ſuppoſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called ca- 


RUNCULZ myrtiformes. 3 8 | | 
HYMEN, in Botany, is uſed for a fine, delicate ſkin, where- 
with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and. which 
burſts as the flower blows or opens. 5 5 
The term hymen, in this ſenſe, is particularly uſed in 
ſpeaking of roles. | | + On | 


 HrmEN, in Mythology and Poetry, a term of invocation. | 


Hymen, or Hymeneus, is properly a fabulous divinity, 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to preſide over marriages; and 
who accordingly was invoked in epithalamiums, and other 


matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula, Hymen o | 


Hymenze l 


The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet ſome- 
times of roſes, at other times of ſweet marjoram; and | 


_ repreſent him, as it were, diſſolved and enervated with 
pleaſures; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the 
ſame colour, with a torch in his right-hand, and a flame- 


coloured veil in his left. Catullus, in one of his epi-| 


grams, addreſſes him thus: | | 
Cinge tempora floribus, 


Suaveolentis amaraci. 


It was for this reaſon, that the new married couple bore | 
garlands of flowers on the wedding-day; which cuſtom | 


alſo obtained among the Hebrews, and even among the 
Chriſtians, during the firſt ages of the church, as ap- 
pears from Tertullian, De Corona Militari, where he 


_ ſays, Coronant & nupte 27 St. Chryſoſtom likewiſe 


mentions theſe crowns of flowers; and to this day the 


Greeks call marriages r:pavwua, in reſpect of this crown | 


or garland. | | 
HYMENZEA, in Botany. See Locus T-tree. 
_ HYMENODES, of , membrane, and 199g, form, an epi— 
thet applied by the old authors to ſuch urine as is found 
10 be full of little films and pellicles. Hippocrates alſo 
applies it to the menſtrual diſcharges, when they are 
mixed with a tough viſcid phlegm. : 


HYMENOPTERA, derived from uw, membrane, and | 


@Ttpoy, Wing, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, 
is an order of inſeQs, having four membranaccous wings, 
and the tails of the females are furniſhed with ſtings, 

which in ſome are uſed for inſtilling poiſon, and in others 

for merely piercing the bark and leaves of trees, and the 
bodies of other animals, in which they depoſit their eggs. 

To this claſs belong ten genera, viz. cynips, tenthredo, 
forex, ichneumon, ſphex, chry/is, veſpa, or the waſp, aps or 


n=" 


HYMETTIUM marmor. See MaRBLE. 
HYMN, a ſong, or ode, in honour of G 
Hay to be ſung, compoſed in honou 
= Nee N 2 ; 
The word is Greek, zuvog, Hymn; f. | 
celebro, I celebrate. en FO” VN IN % the verb ou, | 
Iſidore, on this word, remarks, that hy», : 
ſong of joy, full of the praiſes of God; þ q F Openly a 
cording to him, it is diſtinguiſhed from 7, ich, ac- 
5 nts, ſong, full 1 lamentation. » Whichig | 
e hymns, or odes, of the ancients 
of three ſtanzas or couplets : the firſt SAY 1 confiſteq | 
ſecond, anti/trophe; and the laſt, epode. bez the 
St. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have 
ficſt that compoſed hymns to be ſung in churches : h 
followed by St. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Ro la 
Breviary were compoſed by Prudentius. They ha 8 
tranſlated into French verſe by Meſſieurs De Rog nary 
The Te Deum is alſo commonly called a 4 9. 
: : Spar nn, though 
be not in verſe; ſo alſo is the Gloria in excelſis n 
In the Greek Liturgy there are four kinds of h mus; b 
then the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe off x 
in verſe, but ſimply of laud, or praiſe. The * 
hymn, or GLORIA in excel/is, makes the firſt king fo 
TRISAGION, the ſecond ; the cherubic hymn, the dirt 
1 the hymn of victory and triumph, called erung, the 
HYMNIA, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Di 
which appellation ſhe was ene and had 9 
17 Arcadia. . 7 OY 
I YO-EPIGLOTTICI, in Anatomy, are muſcular 
which go from the convex fide of the "ar age ep. 
hyoides to the convex ſide of the epiglottis. : 
HYOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the tongue 
which ſome divide into three, calling them 14810 
ſum, ERA To- glaſſum, and CHONDR0-gloſſum. When 
they act together, they ſerve to ſhorten the tongue, and 
likewiſe to turn the point of the tongue between the 
teeth and the upper lip, and make it paſs over that lip, 
The ſuperior fleſhy plane of the body of the tongue 
bends it upward toward the palate, and makes it paſs 
along or lick the upper lip. 3 . | 
HYOIDES, *Yozidss, in Anatomy, The os hyoides, called 
alſo bicorne, is a bone ſituate in the middle ſpace between 
the angles of the lower jaw, or at the root of the tongue, 
| making, as it were, the baſis or foundation thereof. 
It is thus called from its imperfect reſemblance of the 
Greek upſilon T; the word being formed of v and «dy, 
form; for which reaſon it is alſo called yp/iolordes, and 
hyp/iloides. pe fu hes 8 5 
It is diſtinguiſhed into the 58, which is the anterior 
part, and is the broadeſt and thickeſt ; two large cornua, 
or horns, which are the lateral parts, and two {mall cor- 
nua or appendices, which are the ſuperior parts, to the 
upper end of wv hich other appendices are frequently 
joined; whence alſo the appellation bicorne and cera- 
toides. „„ | | 
The baſis of the hyoides is ſituated tranſverſely, and is 
about a thumb's breadth long on the outer fide, which 
is unequally convex ; the inner being unequally concave. 
It is half a finger broad, and has a ſmall protuberance in 
the middle. The cornua are an inch and half long, and 
broader at bottom than at the extremes, which are about 
two inches aſunder. 1 85 5 
It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, which oflify in adults, 
called cornicula, faſtened about the juncture of its cornua 
with the baſis: they are tyed to the proceſſus ſtyloides by 
long flender ligaments; though ſometim?s between them 
and the ſtyloides there is found a ſmall muſcle, beſide 
the ſtyloceratohyoideus. | RE 
The baſis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of 
the larynx; and its horns are faſtened = ligaments to 
3 proceſſes of the cartilago ſcutiformis, and [ty- 
oides. | nh on Ire RIES 
It is moved by five pair of muſcles ; viz. the ſternohyoi- 
deum, the coracohyoideum, the mylohyoideum, the ge- 
niohyoideum, and ſtylohyoideum. TSA e 
The chief uſe of this bone is to be the baſis and ſupport 
of the tongue. The pliableneſs of the ſmall cor nud 13 
_ ſaid likewiſe to contribute to the perfection of ſinging: 
HYO-PHARYNGZ2EI, in Anatomy, are three pair of mul- 
cles, inſerted in the baſis, and in the ſmall and great cor" 
nua of the os hyoides. 1 
HYOSCIAMUS, in Botany. See HEN RANE. 6 
Hyoscramus Peruvianus, henbane of Peru, 3 namé bY 
which Dodonzus and many other authors have called y 
tobacco plants, more . known by the name 125 
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TIANA. | , 
IHLYOSERIS, in Botany, a genus of the ugene/a Pb 

equalis claſs z with a naked receptacle, ſub-equal ca'J* 

and ſcarce diſcernible capillary down. 3 
HYOSYRIS, in Botany, a name given by Pliny and 2. 


bee, for mica or ant, and mutilla, comprehending a great 
number of ſubordinate ſpecies. | 


other authors to the common knapweed, or Jace 0. 


9 


H VP 


voTHTROID, compounded of hyoides, and thyroides, 
in Anatomy, à pair of muſcles of the larynx; which. 
\cifing from the anterior part of the os hyoides, are in- 
Gael into the cartilago thyroides. They ſerve as an- 


tagonilts to tho ſternothyroides, and lift up the thyroid 


lage. | 
gYPACTIC medicines, formed of Jrayo, I take away, a 


erm uſed by ſome authors for cathartic medicines. 

YPATHROS, or HYPETHRION, 'TTeproy, formed 
of bro, under, and alba, air, in the Ancient Architec- 
ure, a kind of temple, open at the top, and thereby ex- 
oſed to the air. 


The hypethron, according to Vitruvius, is an open build- | 


ing or portico, ſuch as anciently were certain temples 
that had no roof or covering. Of this we have an in- 
ance, in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coſ- 
ſutius, a Roman architect at Athens. | 
Of hypethrons, ſome were decaſtyle, others pycnoſtyle ; 
but they bad all rows of columns within-ſide, forming a 
kind of PERISTYLE 3 Which was eſſential to this ſort of 
emple. | | Ms 
IYPALLAGE, immutation ; a grammatical figure, where- 
by, of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we 
make choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious 


or, when there is a mutual permutation or change of 


caſes, moods, regimens, - &C. 
e 


The term is formed of vTaaxarTa, I change, compoſed 
of r and aaaarTa, I change; of , anther. 


As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus auſlros; inſtead of | 


Dare claſſes auſtris. . | | 
HYPAPANTE, or HyeaNnTE, a name which the Greeks 
ive to the feaſt of the PURIFICATION of the holy Vir- 
gin; or the preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. | 


The words are Greek, vTrayrn, and vrarayry, Which | 


properly Ggnify humble, and lowly meeting; being com- 
pounded of de, under, beneath, and avTaw, or ara 
I meet; of ay7t, contra, againſt, The denominations are 
taken from the meeting. of old Simeon, and Anna the 


propheteſs, in the temple, at the time the child Chriſt 


Jeſus was brought thither. 


HYPATE, in the Ancient Mujic, an appellation given to | 


the loweſt chord or ſound of a tetrachord. 1 950 
The word is Greek, òarn, which ſome Latin interpre- 


tima or ima. 


Dr. Wallis ſays, that the firſt contrivers of theſe names 
took, contrary to our cuſtom, the grave for the higheſt 
place, and the acute for the loweſt of their ſchemes. 
Tbis was the practice of Boethius; and Nichomachus, 


in the heptachord lyre, aſeribes the hypate to Saturn, and 


the neate, or nete, to the Moon. Some however inter- 
pret uTzTog, as if it were yTozTog, but erroneouſly, ac- 
cording to the learned doctor juſt quoted, who obſerves, 


that Homer calls Jove *TTraro M jõjτulhu, as if vTaToY 


were derived from uTegraror. Afterwards it is ſaid, the 


grave was taken for the loweſt, and the acute for the 


higheſt place, agreeably to our notions. Some think that | 
the hypate might obtain its name from being placed | 


higheſt in the lyre. Martianus Capella and Boethius, 
tranſlate hypate, principalis; and parypate, ſubprincipalis. 
Alſo Ariſtides Quintilianus chooſes to call the hypare ſirſt, 
rather than ſupreme or higheſt, and calls the nete laſt, 


inſtead of loweſt. Perhaps the truth of the matter is, |. 


that the hypate was called higheſt or loweſt, according as 


muſicians conſidered the deſcending or the aſcending | 


ſcale. The moveable chord next the hypate, was called 
 parypate ; and that next the nete was called paranete. See 
IETRACHORD and INTERVAL. | e 


iYPATE Vhpaton, in the Ancient Greek Scale, was the note | 


next to the proſlambanomenos, and anſwers to the loweſt 

mi of Guido's ſcale. See DiaGRAM and INTERVAL. 
Hrpark meſon, in the Greek Scale of Muſic, was the firſt 
note of the meſon, and the laſt of the hypaton tetra- 
chord. It anſwers to clami of the Guidonian fcale. See 
1 I\GRAM and INTERVAL. 2 ED 

YPECOUM, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria digy- 
_ machaſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has four 


petals, and a two-leaved empalement; and has four ſta- 


mina ſituated between the petals; in the center is placed 
an oblong cylindrical germen, which becomes a long, 


compreſſed, jointed pod, which is incurved, with one | 


ht compreſſed ſced in each joint. There are three 
1 juice of chis plant is of a yellow colour, reſembling 
3 of celandine; and is affirmed by ſome eminent phy- 
iy 8 to have the ſame effect as opium. Miller. 
25 EMI Us, an epithet applied by authors to barren 
Rk or ſuch as a hen lays before the has been trod by 
bo They are alſo called zephyria ova, and had 
2 theſe names from the winds being ſuppoſed to ge- 
rate them. | 
4155 a Greek word uſed in the compoſition of divers 
terms derived ſrom that language. 
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ters tranſlate by /prema z as they tranſlate py7y, by 1 
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The Greek prepoſition bereg, hyper, literally ſignifies above, 


beyond; and, in compoſition, it expreſſes ſome exceſs, or 
ſomething beyond the ſigniſication of the ſimple word it 
is joined with. Hence, 


HYPERBA'TON, or HyyPtRBas1s, in Grammar and Rhe- 


toric, is a TRANSPOSITI1ON, or a figurative conſtruction, 
inverting the natural and proper order of the terms of a 


_ diſcourſe. | 
The word is dre Ce or vmepCarts, derived of ynep- 


Camo, e Igo beyond; formed of ber, ultra, 
beyond, and gan, eo, 1 go. 

The hyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a 
tranſpoſal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural 
order and method of diſcourſe, and always implies great 
violence, or ſtrength of paſſion, which naturally hurries 
a man out of himſelf, and diſtracts him variouſly. Thu- 
cydides is very liberal in hyperbatons. 

Quintilian calls the hyperbaton, derbi tranſgreſſio. It is of 
ule to enliven and animate the diſcourſe: it is very pro- 
per to expreſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agita- 
tion of mind in the livelieſt manner. 


HY PERBIBASMUS, "TT«pC:Caomes, in Rhetoric, a figure 


which inverts the order of conſtruction. Cornelius Ne- 
pos gives an inſtance of it in his Life of Chabrias : Athe- 
nienſes diem certam Chabrie præſtituerunt, quam ante do- 
mum niſi rediſſet, &c. for ante quam. 


HYPERBOLA, in Geometry, one of the curve lines, 
formed by the ſection of a cone. See Cox ic ſcflion. 
The hyperbola ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is 


not parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola 
but diverges from it outwards, not inward, as in the 


ellipfis. | FILE DES ; 
Thus: if the cone AB C (ſee Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) 


be ſo cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q_ 


continued, concur with the {ide of the cone A C, con- 


tinued to E; the curve ariſing from this ſection is an - 


perbola. 


Some authors define the hyperbola to be, a ſection of the | 


cone by a plane parallel to its axis; but this definition 
is faulty: for though it be true, that ſuch a ſection really 


deſcribes an hyperbola; yet it is likewiſe true, that a thou- 


ſand others may be deſcribed where the plane is not pa- 


rallel tothe axis, and which of conſequence are not in- 


cluded in the definition. 


Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this 
curve, an hyperbola; and in teſpect thereof, call the 


curve itſelf, the hyperbolic line. 


An hyperbsla may be defined, with reſpect to its proper- 
ties, to be a curve-line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi- 
- ordinate is to the recangle of the abſciſs into a right 
line compoſed of the ſame abſciſs, and a given right 
line called the tranſverſe axts, as another given right 


line, called the parameter of the axis, is to the tranſ- 
verſe axis: or it is a curve line, calling the ordinate 
y, abſciſs x, and parameter b, wherein ay*=abx+bxx\, 


that is, 5: a:: „: ax . | 


In the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſ- 
verſe axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis: 
and if the tranſverſe axis AB (Tab. Comes, fig. 27, u. 2.) 
be joined directly to the axis AX, and be biſected in C 
the point C is called the centre of the hyperbola, — 
If a right line DE paſs through the vertex A, fig. 20, 
parallel to the ordinate M m, it is a tangent to the )- 


perbola in A. 


If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an 
hyperbola parallel to the ordinate m, and be equal to 
the conjugate axis, viz. the parts DA and AE equal to 
| theſemi-axis; and right lines CF and CG be drawn from 
the centre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called 


aſymptotes of the hyperbola. 


he ſquare of the right line CI, or Al, is called the 


power of the hyperbola. 


Properties of the Hy PERBOLA- I. In the hyperbola, the ſquares 
of the ſemiordinates are to each other, as rectangles of 


the abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs 
and tranverſe axis. Hence, as the abſciſſes æ increaſe, the 


tectangles a x +x*, and conſequently the ſquares of the 


ſemi-ordinates.y* ; and therefore the ſemiordinates them- 


ſelves increaſe. The hyper bola, therefore, continually 


recedes from its axis. | 


29, The ſquare of the conjugate axis is to the ſquare of 
the tranſverſe, as the parameter to the tranſverſe axis. 

And hence, ſince : 4:: PM*: APxPB, the ſquare. 
of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, 
as the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is to the rectangle of 
the abſciſs into a line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſ- 

_ verſe axis. | | | 


3. To deſcribe an hyperbola, by a continued motion; the 
tranſverſe axis, and the diſtance from the vertex, being 
given. In the two foci F and Z, fig. 28. fix two nails or 

ins; and to one of them, in F, tie a thread, FMC, faſten- 
ing the other end C to the ruler CZ, which exceeds the 
ſame by the tranſverſe axis AB. The other end of the 


ruler - 


| | 
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ruler being perforated, put it on the pin Z; and fixing 
a ſtyle to the thread, move the ruler. Thus will the 
ſtyle trace out an hyperbola. Again, with the ſame data, 
any number of points in an hyperbola are eaſily found, 
which may be connected into an hyperbola. Thus, from 
the ſocus Z, with any interval Z m greater than AB, de- 
ſcribe an arch; and making z Vg AB; with the remain- 
ing interval þ m, from the point F, draw another arch 
interſecting the former in m: therefore Em Fm S AB; 
mis a point in the hyperbola. And fo of the reſt. 
4%. If in an hyperbola, the ſemiordinate PM, fig. 20. be 
produced till it meet the aſymptote in R; the difference 
of the ſquares of PM and PR is equal to the ſquare of | 
the conjugate ſemi-axis DA or C d. Hence as the ſe- 
miordinate PM increaſes, the right line MR decreaſes, 
and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the 
aſymptote; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe 
as PR*—PM*=DA? it is impoſſible PR?—PM* ſhould 
ever become =0. 
5. In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and My is 
equal to the difference of the ſquares PR* and PM". | 
And hence the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of 
the conjugate ſemi-axis DA; and conſequently all rect- 
angles formed in the ſame manner are equal. | 
6. If 3 un be parallel to the aſymptote CF, the rectangle 
of 4 m into C Lis equal to the power of the hyperbola. 
And hence, 1?. If we make Cl=AI=a, Cg ra, and 
gm=y, we ſhall have a y; which is the equation ex- 
preſſing the nature of the hyperbola between its aſymp- 
totes. 
polition, and the fide of the power of CI or Al; if in 
one of the aſymptotes CG, you take any number of ab- 
ſciſſes; ſo many ſemiordinates will be found, and by 
them any number of points in an hyperbola will be de- 
termined by finding third proportionals to the abſciſs, 
and the fide of the power CI.— 3“. If the abſciſſes be 
not computed from the centre C, but from ſome other 
point L; and CL be ſuppoſed ; we ſhall have C2 
T; and conſequently a*=5 y+x y. | 


—— 


—_— 


70. In the hyperbola, as the tranſverſe axis is to the para- 


meter, fo is the aggregate of the tranfverſe ſemi-axis and 
abſciſs, to the so BNORMAL : and as the aggregate of the 
tranſverſe ſemi-axis and abſciſs is to the abſciſs; ſo is 
the aggregate of the entire tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to 
the SUBTANGENT. | . | 

89. If within the afymptotes of an hyperbola, from a 
point thereof, m, fig. 29. be drawn two right lines Hm 
and m K, and other two LN and NO, parallel to the 


fame; Hm xmK=LNxNO. And the ſame will | 
hold, ff you draw LN o parallel to the right line thus | 


29. The aſymptotes, therefore, being given in | 


— 


aſymptote ; the abſcifſes will repreſent an in 


Ambigenal HY BERBOLA is that which has one © 
Equilateral HY PERBOLA is that wherein the co 


Properties of the equilateral HYPERBOLA, 


| S * . | 
Mb vou ſuppoſe S a; the equation n — 


Infinite HyetrBoOLAs, or HYPERBoLas of the Me; 
(a A x)", 

A (atx): 
aſymptotes; that of the ſecond kind, or order, has three; 
In reſpeCt of theſe, the hyperbola of the firſt kind is called 
conttadiſtinction to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds, 


3 a+ — „ and therefore exceeds the product of the 


HYP 


of natural numbers; and the correſponding 55551 ſerie 
aſymptotic ſpaces, will repreſent the fene oe lic or 
REITHMs of the ſame numbers. Hence . 
bolas will furniſh different ſeries of logarithms er. 
ſame ſeries of natural numbers; ſo that to determi o the 
particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be > any 
ſome particular hyperbola. See Conic ſetiion and L of 
rithmic CURVE. Now, the moſt ſimple of all the} ga- 
bolas is the equilateral one, 1. e. that whoſe alym Jher 
make a right angle between them. This, M. De we 
alleges in favour of the BINARY arithmetie, as bein wo | 
reſult of ſuch equilateral hyperbola. b the 
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legs inſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. 


— 


nju 
AB, fig. 20. and DE, are equal. Jugate axes 


gate Axes, it is 
n the equation 


meter is a third propor tional to the conju 
alſo equal to the axis: wherefore, if 1 


F,, Wl, 


— 


a x+x* will ex 1e nature ilate 
: : * will expreſs the nature of the equilateral Iyper 
And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and + are | 
2 ns = _ 4 and a v: that is, as the ny 
angles of the abſcifles into right lines c 5 
abſcils and parameter. We | ace 
If you ſuppoſe P C=x, CA=7r, then will Ap 
and PB=r+x. Conſequently y*=a*—7, 
And ſince AE=CA : the angle ACE will be half right: 
and conſequently the angle of the aſymptotes FCG x | 
right angle. 55 = 


9— , — — — — 


tr, 


4 oct 


kinds, are thoſe defined by the equation ay" +15 yn 

Hence in the infinite hyperbolas a 5 +"; ga 

T = m (a+x)": bu (a ＋ z) u: that is ym En: n f;; 
2 ( ＋ z)qu. See HT PERBOLOIDpD. 

As the hyperbola of the firſt kind, or order, has two 


that of the third, four, Ec. 


the Apollonian or conical hyperbola. : it is thus called in 


I rs Said ee” w a int” oo: and” 


It is called hyperbola from unepCanauy, to exceed, becauſe | 
in this curve the ſquare of the ordinate or y* is equal to 
2 


parameter b, by the abfciſs x. 


Inſcribed HyPERBOLA. See INSCRIBED. 

For the locus of an HYyPERBOL a, ſee Locus. 
For the quadrature of an HYPERBOLA, ſee eee 
Conjugate HYPERBOLAS, a name given to four hyperbolas, 


drawn H m K; viz. in this caſe, likewiſe, Hm xmK= 
LN x No. Confequently, all rectangles formed after this 
manner of right lines drawn paralle] either to the fame 


line HK, or to two, Hm and mK ; are equal to each 
other. . | 

929. If a right line HK be drawn in any manner between 
the aſymptotes of an hyperbola; the ſegments H E and 
m K intercepted on each fide between the hyperbo/a and 
aſymptotes are equal. And hence, if Em ge; the right 
line HK is a tangent to the hyperbola; conſequently the 
tangent FD intercepted between the aſymptotes, 1s bi- 
ſected in the point of contact V. Laſtly, the rectangle 


of the ſegments H m and m K, parallel to the tangent | 


FD, is equal to the ſquare of half the tangent DV. 


10. If from the centre C, fig. 30, you draw a right line 
CA, and through the point Aa tangent E AD termi- 


nated by the afymptotes, CA is a ſemi-tranſverſe diame- 


ter, and E A is equal to its conjugate diameter: and | 


dhe ſquare of the ſemiordinate in an hyperbola PM drawn 


parallel to the conjugate diameter is to the rectangle of | 


the abſciſs, and aggregate of the tranſverſe diameter AB, 
and abſciſs A P, as the ſquare of the conjugate ſemidia- 


meter AD, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemidiame- | 


der CA. Hence if you ſuppoſe AP=x, PM=y, AB=a, 


DA =:c, we ſhall have * 2 2 1.4 x*) 4 2 | 
een cee St & a ee a* 
2 | 4+ | 
n | 2 
and making == =6, we ſhall have j*=b x +*Z : 80 
a 


that the ſame equation defines the nature of the hy- 
perbola, in reſpect of its diameter, as expreſſes it in fe- 
ſpect of its axis; and the parameter is a third propor- 
tional to the conjugate diameters D E and AB. 
119. If from the vertex A, and any point of the hyper- 
%% N, you draw AF and T N parallel to the aſymptote 
CR; the rectangle of I N into T C will be equal to the 


rectangle of FA into FC. Hence, if TCS , TN „ 


FC Sa, and FA=b; the equation expreſſing the nature 
of an Hperbela within its afymptotes, in reſpect of its 
diameter, will bexy=ab. _ ink | 

129. An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; divided 
into equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which 


are the ſecond and firſt 
perbolas. 
 lyfis, fig. 59.) have the line A a, for their firſt axis, and 


their firit axis, and A à for their ſecond axis, theſe two 


 byperbolas. 


19, Whence m—1 is poſitive: that is, when 1 2? 


2. When nn, then m—1n=0, and the ratio of the p7 


form ſo many abſciſſes continually increaſing equally, 
ordinates to the curve being drawn parallel to the other 


I Hopital, ibid. and Maclaurin's Fluxions, aft. 


when the firſt and ſecond axes of two oppoſite hyperbolas 
axes of two other oppoſite - 


Thus if two oppoſite hyperbolas AM, a m (Tab. III. Aua. 


the line Bb for their ſecond axis; and if two other op- 
polite hyperbolas BS, b s, have on the contrary, Bb for 


hyperbolas BS, bs are ſaid to be conjugate to the Aperbo- 
las AM, am, and the four together are called conjugate 


The aſymptotes HCh, GC g, of the hyperbs/as AM, 
am, will alſo be the aſymptotes to the hyperbolas BS, 0+ 
See L'Hopital, Sect. Coniq. art. 132. 
Hyperbolas of all degrees may be expreſſed by the equa- 
tion x" y"=4a" +® where @ is a given quantity, * an ab- 
ſciſſa taken on the aſymptote, and y an ordinate to the 
alymptote. _ | | | 
If from any point B of ſuch an hyperbola, (Tab. III. Au- 
Vis, fig. 655 a line BC be drawn parallel to one aſym- 

tote, and terminated by the other, and the parallelogram 
CAD be echte : then will this parallelogra" 
be to the byperbolic ſpace BCE O infinitely produced, ad 
mn ton. L/Hopital. Sect. Coniq. art, 240. Hence, 


router than u, we may always find the quadrature e 
uch hyperbolic ſpaces. | 
rallelogram is to the hyperbolic area as o to u. In Wie 
caſe this area becomes infinite. | * 
3. When m is leſs than u, nu is negative; and int . 
caſe the parallelogram is to the hyperbolic ſpace a8 _— 
gative number is to a poſitive z which led Dr. Wallis - 
others to ſay, that theſe hyperbolic areas were more | 
infinite. See L'Hopital. Sect. Coniq. art. 24% . 
But the truth is, this ratio of a negative number : a * 
ſitive only ſhews, that the ſpace bounded by 1 
other ſide of the parallelogram) by the curve and af 1 
tote infinitely produced, is to CBDA as 1 35 
Although 


Although the area comprehended between the Apollo- | 
ian hyperbola and its aſymptote, be infinite, yet any 
1 ment, or ſector of this curve, may be ſquared by 
4 of logarithms. For inſtance : ſuppoſe it required 
io find the area of the hyperbolic ſegment EBCF, (Tab. 
Ill. Analy/is, fg 61+) compriſed between the arch of the 
curve ERF, the lines EB, FC parallel to the aſymptote 
AD, and BC, the portion of the other aſymptote inter- 
cepted between them. Then if ABED, the parallelo- 
oram of the * be taken as unity, the ſpace 
'FBUF will be Napier's logarithm of the ratio of AC to 
AB, or of BE to FC. Hence if we had tables of ſuch 
Jogarithms, we might find the arca of EBCF by ſubduct- 
ing the logarithm of FC from that of BE, and the dif- 
ference would expreſs the ratio of the ſegment to the 
rallelogram ABED or 1. But as ſuch tables are not 
extant, ſome farther trouble is requiſite to convert the 
common or Brigg's logarithm into Napier's. Take 
therefore from the common tables the LoGAR1THM of the 
ratio of BE to FC, that 1s, the difference of their * 
rithms, and multiply this difference by 2.30258 51, the 
hyperbolic logarithm of 10, the product will give the ra- 
tio of the ſegment to the parallelogram ABED or 1. 
Thus ſuppoſing BE=36, and CF 5, and the paralle- 
logram ABED=1. | 
From 1 5563025=log. of 36. 
| Subdut 0.6989700=log. of 5. 
Difference 0.857 3325=log. of 3%, _ - | 
Then 08573325 X 2.3025851 = 1.9740810 for the 
area of the ſegment BEFC. This multiplication may 
be performed in Oughtred's contracted way. | 
Huygens, to avoid the multiplication by 2.302, &c. 
finds its logarithm =0.3622156887, and always adds 
this to the logarithm of the difference before found, and 
then finds the number correſponding to this ſum. See 
Horol. Oſcillat. and Grandi, Dem. Theor. Huygen, in 
fine. ---- | : | | 
If it were propoſed to find the area of the ſector AERF ; 
as this is equal to the ſegment EBCF, the ſame method 
may ſerve. But it may alſo be done by ſeveral. other 
analogies; for which ſee Cotes, Harm. Menſur. p. 10, 13. 
See alſo p. 25, 26, oftheſame book. See QUaDRATURE. 
HYPERBOLE, *YTe;Coan, 8 formed of the verb 
ire, 10 excecd, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
truth and reality of things are exceſſively either enlarged 
or diminiſhed. See EXAGGERATION, | 
The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or exte- 
nuate the idea of the thing ſpoken of, beyond the bounds 
of truth, or even probability. As, He ran ſwiſter than 
the wind; he went flower than a tortoiſe, Sc. 
Hyperboles, ſays Seneca, lie without deceiving z; they 
lead the mind to truth by fictions ; they convey the ſen- 


render it incredible. The hyperbole premiſes too much, 
in order to make you conceive enough. There is no- 
thing faulty in an FHyperbole, when it is dt fidem, as 
Quintilian ſays, provided that it be not i. modum. 


figures of young authors, Who love exceſs and exagge- 
ration; but that philoſophers ſhould not uſe them with- 
out a great deal of reſerve. N | 
The pitch to which an hyperho/c may be carried, is a 


derate tenſion, ſlackens; and frequently has an effect 
quite contrary to that intended. Longinus. 

taken for hyperboles. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce 
ever be uſed but in a 2 and in the middle of ſome 
important incident: 


plz : They defended themfelves, for ſome time, with 
4 e arms that were teft them, and at laſt with their 
hands and teeth; till the Barbarians, continually 


* rows. Now what likelibood is there, that naked 
men ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and teeth 
againſt armed men; and that ſo many perſons ſhould be 

uried under their enemies” arrows? Yet does there ap- 
peat ſome probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not 


to ariſe out of the ſubject itſelf. Id. 
t the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet, men- 
toned by Lon 

larger than a Fed alata epiſtle.” 
"yperboles, and giving them au air of probability. Vir- 
bil lays, that to ſee the fleets of Antony and Auguſtus 
at the battle of Ackium, one would have taken them for 
tae Cyclades floating on the water: and Florus, ſpeak- 
ng of the expedition wherewith the Romans built a 
aumber of veſſels in the ſitſt Punic war, lays, It feemed 


timent intended, though by expreſſing it in terms which | 


| uch is the hyperbole of Herodotus, 
ſpeaking of the Lacedæmonians, who fought at Thermo- 


inus: © He had lands in the country no 


not that the ſhips were built by workmen, bur that the 


Ariitotle obſerves, that hyperboles are the favourite | 


point of great delicacy z to carry it too far, is to deſtroy |. 
it: it is of the nature of a bow-ſtring, which by immo- 


n V 


* trees were transformed into ſhips by the gods.” They 
do not ſay, that the ſhips were floating iſlands ; nor that 
the trees were metamor hoſed into ſhips ; but only that 
one might have taken { cot to be ſo. This precaution 
ſerves as a kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, if we may 
be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down even in 
3 for what is excuſed before it is ſaid, is always 

eard favourably, how incredible ſoever it be. Bou- 
hours. The exceſs in this trope is called AUxXEs19'; 
as when we ſay of any thing that is very high, it reaches 
to the ſkies the defect or contrary extreme is termed 
ME1os1s; as when we ſay of a very lean perſon, he is 
nothing but ſkin and bones, or a mere ſkeleton. | 


HYPERBOLEON, in Ancient Mufic, is a name which the 


Greeks gave to the fifth or the moſt acute of their tetra- 
chords; 1magining this to be vTepConntos, ſuperexcellent. 


HYPERBOLIC, or HyeERBOLiCAL, ſomething relating 


either to an HYPERBOLE, Or an HYPERBOLA, 


HYPERBOLIC Conoid. See Conoip. . 
HYPERBOLIC Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe genera- 


phical Tranſactions. | oY ID 
Two oppolite hyperbolas being joined by the tranſverſe 
axis, and through the centre, a right line being drawn 
at right angles to that axis; and above that, as an axis, 
the hyperbolas being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch revo- 
lution, a body will be generated, which is called the þy- 
perbolic cylindroid, whole baſes, and all ſections paral- 
lel to them, will be cireles. In a ſubſequent Tranſaction, 
the ſame author applies the new figure to the grinding 
of hyperbolcal glaſſes ; affirming, that they muſt be form- 
ed this way, or not at al. 
HYPERBOLIC Leg of a curve, is that which approaches 
infinitely nearer to ſome aſymptote. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt and 
of the higher kinds, into thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and 
thoſe with parabolic ones. See Cu Rx. : 
HYPERBOLIC Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we 
call the. hyperbola itſelf. | e 
In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface, terminated by the curve 
line, is called the hyperbo/z; and the curve line that ter- 
minates it, the hyperbolic line. | „ 


tion is given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſo- 


HYPERBOLIC Logarithm. See LOGARITHM, 
HYPERBOLIC Mirror. See MikRoR | 
HyPERBOLIC Space, in the Higher Geometry, the area or 
ſpace contained between the curve of the hyperbola, the 
aſymptote, and the ordinate. | Th 


- 


the curve of the hyperbola and its aſymptote. This pro- 

| duces a ſolid infinitely long, and yet is demonſtrated 

to be equal to a finite ſolid or body. See Logarithmic 
CURVE. | 7 5 

HYPERBOLIFORM Figures, are ſuch curves as approach, 

in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbola ; call- 
ed alſo Hyperboloides. | 


| HYPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbolas of the higher kind; 


whole nature is expreſſed by this equation: a y #+F»= 
b x" (ar) . See HYPERBOLA, . 

HYPERBOREAN, TrmepCoegeg, in the Ancient Ceogra— 
pby.—The ancients denominated thoſe people and places 


 Hyperborean, which were to the northward of the Scy- 
thians. They had but very little acquaintance with 


theſe Hyperborean regions ; and all they tell us of them is 


very precarious, and much of it falſe. 


Thoſe hyperboles are beſt, which are latent, and are not | 


[4 . . , * . i 
ſhooting, buried them, as it were, with their ar- 


lought for the ſake of the figure; but the hyperbole ſeems | 


There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of | 


Diodorus Siculus ſays, the Hyperboreans were thus called 
becaufe they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; u ve, ſigni- 
fying above or beyond; and Bopsas, Boreas, the north wind. 
This etymology is very natural and plauſible ; notwith- 


{ſtanding all that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who would 
have the word to be generally Gothic, and to ſignify 


nobility. 


Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any ſuch 


thing as Hyperborean nations: Strabo, who prafeſſed that 


nify beyond Boreas, or the north, as Herodotus uuder- 
ſtood it: the prepoſition vp, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes 
only to help in ſorming a ſuperlative ; ſo that hyperboreaz:, 
on his principle, means no more than mo/-nor thern : by 
which it appears the ancients ſcarce knew themſelves what 
the name meant by it. Moſt of our modern geographers, 
as Hoffman, Cellarius, &c. have placed the Hyperboreans 
in the northern parts of the European continent, among 
the Siberians and Samoieds: according to them the 
Hyperboreans of the ancients were thoſe, in general, who 
lived fartheſt to the north. The Hyperboreans of our 
days are thoſe Ruſſians who inhabit between the Volga 
and the White Sea. According to Cluvier, the name 
Celtes was ſynonymous with that of Hyperboreaus. 
HYPERCATALECTIC, *"Twzpxearaanrrineg, compoſed 
of ve, over, beyond, and x4TiAnye, I put to the num- 
ber, 1 add; fo that hypercatale&ic denotes as much as 


Vol. II. N? 179. 


ſuper added; in the Greek and Latin Poetry, is applied to 
3 128 verſes 


HYPERBOLICUM acutum, a ſolid made by the revolu- 
tion of the infinite area of the ſpace contained between 


he believed there were, does not take Hyperborean to ſig- 


| 
N 


* 


HY P 


verſes which have one or two ſyllables too much z. or | 


beyond the regular meaſure. See VERSE. 
The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with re- 
ſpeCt to their meaſure, into four kinds: acatale/ic verſes, 
' where nothing is wanting at the end; catalectic, which 
want a ſyllable at the end ; brachycataletic, which want 
a whole foot at the end; and laſtly, Hpercatalectic, 


which have one or two ſyllables too many. Theſe laſt | 


are alſo called hypermeters. 

HYPERCATHAKSIS, 'YTreexadapors, compounded of 
the Greek ure, ſupra, and xabapite, 7 purge, in Me- 
dicine, ſuper-purgation; à too violent, and exceſſive 
PURGATION. 

HYPERCHIRIA, in Mythology, a title of Juno, under 
which ſhe was worſhipped in Laconia. 

HYPERCRISIS, 'T-z2exp:7:g, compound of onep, ſupra, 

and xptots, criſis, judgment, in Medicine, any immode- 
rate critical excretion. 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the hu- 
mours ſometimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can 


bear, and are therefore to be checked. This is a per- 
eryffs. NE: 
HYPERCRITIC, compounded of ie, ſupra, and xpirr- 


18. of xprryg, judex, of xh, I judge; an over-rigid cen- 
ſor, or critic ; one who will let nothing paſs, but ani- 
madverts 8 the ſlighteſt fault. 5 

HYPERDIAZEU 


zs between the hyperbaton and hyperboleon. 
HYPER-DORIC, in Ancient Muſic, was the name of one of 


their modes, called alſo 1Z:xolyd:an : it obtained this | 


appellation, becauſe its fundamental was one fourth 
above that of the Doric. See Mop. 
HYPERDULIA, Tee compoſed of be, above, 
and Crate, worth. in the Romi/h Theology, is the 
worſhip rendered to the holy VigGin. | 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called di; and that to 
the mother of God, hyperdulia ; as being ſuperior to 
the former. | | 1 
H YPER-AOLIAN, in Ancient Mu/ic, is one of the names 


of the Greek modes; ſo called, becauſe its fundamental 


was one fourth above that of the /Eolian, from which 
It derived its origin. TO, : 
H YPERICOIDES, in Botany. See St. PETER's wort. 
HYPERICUM, in Botany. See JoHN's wort. : 


' HYPERINESIS, of beer, and nog, purgation, a word | 
uſed by Hippocrates for any exceſſive evacuation, but 
moſt frequently in the ſame ſenſe as hypercatharſis, an 


over-pur 


| ing. | | 
HYPER-IO AN, in Ancient Mu/ic, one of the Greek 


modes, whoſe fundamental was one fourth above the | 


| Tonian : It is the 12th mode aſcending in the ſcale. 


HYPER-LYDIAN, was the moſt acute of the fifteen | 


Greek modes. Its fundamental was a fourth Above the 
____ Lydian. „ „ . | 
2 HYPERMETER, compoſed of uTep ſupra, and Lerpoy, 


TALEC TIC. 


HVPEROA, a word applied by authors to the upper part, 4 
or palate of the mouth, and the baſis cerebri. It pro- 


perly ſignifies any upper plac. 
HYPEROCHE, in Muſic, is the difference between the 


enharmonic and chromatic dieſes. It is expreſſed by | 


the proportion of 3125 to 3072: for, 3872 214: 123. 
Mr. Henfling has made uſe of this term. Miſc. Berol. 


vol. 1. p. 279, 280. | 


_ HYPERO-PHARYNG I, in Anatomy, a name given by 
M. Santorini to the PERYSTAPHYLO-PHARYNGZEL 


muſcles. | 


 HYPER-PHRYGIAN, in Ancient Mufic, called by Euclid 


Hypermixolydian, was the moſt acute of the thirteen 
modes of Ariſtoxenus. : NI 


HYPERSARCOSIS, *T=goapxacis, in Medicine and Sur- | 


gery, an exceſs of fleſh; or rather, a fleſhy excreſcence, 
 Luch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, 


Sc. | | 
HYPERTHYRON, formed of bete, over, and Sgopa, 


gate, in the Ancient Architecture, a ſort of table uſed af- 
ter the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of Doric 
doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies im- 


mediately under the corona; and is by our workmen | 


_ uſually called the ing piece. 


HVPET HRE, in Ancient Architecture, two rows of pillars | 


ſurrounding, and ten at each.face of any temple, &c. with 


a periſtyle within of ſix columns. See HyYpa#THRoOs. 


HYPHEN, Tee, in Grammar, an accent or character, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or con- 
nected into one compound word. — As, male-adminiftr a- 
tion, &c. | | | | 
Hyphens ſerve alſo to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words 
as are divided by the end of the line. 

HYPHIALTES, ErpHlalLTEs, in Mythology, names 


| | 
IS, in Ancient Mufic, denotes the en- 
tire interval of the DiarAsoN between two tetrachords ; | 


_ meaſure, in the Ancient poetry, the ſame with HYpERCa- 


H Y P 


given by the Greeks to certain rural diyi 
M4. 2-4 of the Romans. 
| TIC, *'Yxvwrixos, derived from 5 . 
_ dicine, a remedy which promotes or nd fe. i Me 
alſo 97725 and opiate. See alſo Miese . 
HYPNOTICUS ſerpens, the fleep-ſnake, in Zu, 
name of an Eaſt Indian ſpecies of ſerpent, called! be 
Ceyloneſe nintipolong, a word importing the ſame . = 
It 1s of a deep blackiſh brown, variegated with f. "ow 
white, and is a very fatal kind in its Poiſon 12 
ways bringing on a ſleep which ends in death. 
HYPNUM, in 8 the name of a genus of moff 
the cryptogamia claſs, the characters of which are rf 
the capſules or heads are uniform, and covered with. 
calyptra and operculum ; they are uſually of an oral . 
oblong figure, and commonly ſtand on long pedi 10 
which ariſe from the alæ of the leaves, and eg 4 
rounded at the bottom with a foliaceous or lanu = 
bed different from the leaves ; this covering py ho 
bottom of the ſtalk, is called by authors nerichetion. 
and is itſelf a ſufficient diſtinction of the hypna from al 
other moſſes, the brya, mnia, ſphagna, c. having none 
of them any ſuch thing. To this is to be added, that 
the branches of the hypxums are uſually ſpread about up⸗ 
on the ground, and are perennial; and that there is wha 
botanilts call a facies propria, or peculiar look of the 
plant, which at firſt fight diſtinguiſhes the genus to an 
obſerver uſed to ſuch things. Dillon. Hiſt. Muſe, p 


270. 


nities anſwering 


| had 2 


its bite al. 


uſually divided into ſeveral orders. Of the firſt order 
are thoſe pn which have erect heads, or at leaſt ſuch 

as are but a little bent; and of this order the firſt ſeries 
comprehends ſuch as are pennated, or whole pinnæ are 
placed in two, ſometimes in three rows on each ſtalk, or 

in the ſame plane. The firſt diviſion of this ſeries com- 
prehends thoſe which have flat and ſmooth pinnæ. 
The ſecond diviſion of this ſeries of the hypnyms, con- 
tains thoſe which have undulated and curled leaves. 


kinds, called by many fern-moſles ; theſe have their ſtalks 
every way ſurrounded with leaves, and their ramifications 
= placed in the ſame plane, ſo that they reſemble the 
21) Rs „ | 
The third ſeries comprehends the ſquamoſe y 
that is, ſuch as have their leaves every way ſurrounding 
the ſtalks in the manner of ſcales. 
diviſion contains ſuch as have their leaves and the ends 
of the branches bent downwards. : . 15 
The ſecond diviſion of this ſeries of the hypnms, takes 
in thoſe which are ſquamoſe and dentated ; a firſt ſub- 
diviſion of theſe alſo is eſtabliſhed, to comprehend ſuch 


ro. | | | 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of theſe hyprums, comprehends 


give them a cylindric figure. | | 
'The third diviſion of this order of hypna, comprehends 
thoſe called the trichoide and ſilky ones; theſe have ex- 
tremely fine and ſmall leaves, placed in the manner of 
ſcales, one over another. SY, | 

The ſecond order of the hypnums contains thoſe with pen- 


dulous heads. | 


ſome doubt among authors, whether they are truly Hh, 
and regularly diſtinCt from the others. | | 


ly ; and both they, and many of Micheli's, probably be- 


| they want in the deſcriptions and figures the diſtinguiſt- 
ing characters of the ſpecies, Dillenius has prudent!y 
_ avoided determining any thing about them. Ibid. p. 


HYPO, T, a Greek particle, retained in the compe: 
ſition of divers words borrowed from that language; li- 
f denoting under, beneath. In which ſenſe it ſtands 
' oppoſed to inep, /upra, above. a | 
HYPOBOLE, from ve, and Ban, I caſt, or SEITE c- 
TION, in Rhetoric, a figure, ſo called, when ſeveral things 
are mentioned, that ſeem to make for the contrary ſide, 
and each of them refuted in order. This figure, when 
complete, conſiſts of three parts; a propoſition, 8 
enumeration of particulars with their anſwer, and à on 
clufion. Thus Cicero, upon his return from ban! s 
ment, vindicates his conduct in withdrawing ſo que" 


Dom. ca 


IG | | i 
HYPOCATHARSIS, "Taoxabapore, compounded of Le, 


. "Hh a or 
under, and xabaipuy 1 purge, in Medicine, a too faint 


feeble PURGATION. 


HYPOCAUSTUM, T, formed of the pope 


As the family of the hypna is very numerous, they as 
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The ſecond ſeries of the Hynums is that of the fern-like 


Of theſe the fit 
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as have their leaves ſtanding out, whether broad or na- 


thoſe whoſe leaves being cloſely applied to the ſtalks, 


The third order of the hypna contains a number of ſpecies 
leſs known than the others, and about which there is. 


All theſe laſt are deſcribed by Pontedera, but imperfect⸗ 


long to ſome of the before mentioned ſpecies; but as 


and not oppoſing the faction that ejected bim. Fro. 


== a 
woes —— „ — «„ Io fy 9 


= 
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non Le, under, and the verb 4a, 7 burn, among the | 
Greeks and Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein 
was 2 furnace that ſerved to heat the baths.—Vitruvius 
calls it CAL DARIUM. _ | | 
The ancients had properly two ſorts of hypocau/?a ; the one 
called by Cicero vaporarimmy and by others /aconicum or 
atio; which was a large ſweating bath, in which weile 
three brazen veſſels called caldarium, tepidarium, and fri- 
iJarium, according to the water contained therein. 
The other hypocau/ium was a fort of fornax or oven to 
heat their winter parlours, or cænatiunculæ hyberne. 
The latter hypocauſlum was called alveus and fornax ; and 
the man that tended the fire, fornacator. See Bar HS. 
be remains of a Roman hypocauſtum, or ſweating-room, 
were diſcovered under ground at Lincoln, in 1739. We 
have an account of theſe remains in the Phil. Tranſ. N? 
461. ſect. 20. See Abr. vol. ix. p. 455. 
fyroCAUSTUM, among the moderns is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms as Tov, or HOT houſe, 
EYPOCH ARIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the ſyngene/ia polygamia equalis claſs; the characters 
of which are theſe : the common cup is of an imbricated 
figure, and is ſwelled at the baſe, and compoſed of ſharp- 
pointed ſcales; the flower is of the compound kind, it 
's imbricated and uniform; the ſeparate flowers of 
which this is compoſed are numerous, and equal in ſize 3 
each is compoſed of one leaf, and is narrow, of a ligu- 
lated ſhape, truncated, and divided into five ſegments at 
the edge; the ſtamina are five very ſhort and capillary 
| filaments; the antheræ are cylindric and tubular ; the 
germen of the piſtil ſtands under the flower; the ſtyle 
s capillary, and of the length of the ſtamina; the 
ſtigmata are two in number, and are reflex; the cup, 
after the flower is fallen, ſerves as a ſeed veſſel; its ſcales 
cloſe at the top, and it becomes of a roundiſh but point- | 
ed figure; the ſeeds are ſingle and oblong, and termi- 
nate in a ſubulated and pappoſe ſtalk; the receptacle | 
is beſet all over with little chaffy ſubſtances ; theſe are 
of the length of the ſeeds, and are placed between them. 
Linnæus makes this genus comprehend the hypocher:s 
and the achyrophorus of Vaillant: the only difference 


all over imbricated, and a plumoſe down upon the ſeeds 
whereas the achyrophorus has an oblong cup, which is 
imbricated only at the baſe, and a ſimple down on the 


ſeed. | | | 7 | 
HYPOCHONDRIA, To] ον, compoſed of the prepo- 
ſition vo, under, and xov9pog, cartilage; q. d. cartilagin: 
_ ſubjacens, or underthe cartilages of the ribs, &c. in Anatomy, 
' a ſpace on each ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part 
of the lower belly. See ABDOMEN, and EPIGAST AI. 
The W pe compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtri- | 
um. They are ſituate on each fide, between the carti- 
lago enſiformis, the cartilages of che ribs, and the tip of 
the breaſt; and are divided, with reſpect to their ſitua- 
tion, into r:g6t and left. | Cs 
In the right hypochondrium the liver is found; and in the 
left the ſpleen, and a great part of the ſtomach. _ 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word hypochondrium for 
the whole lower venter or belly. * 
The hypochondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. | 
HYPOCHONDRIAC afe#1on, or paſſion, in Medicine, a 
popular diſeaſe, otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. 
is a ſpaſmodico-flatulent affection of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, ariſing from an irregularity of the periſtaltic 
motion, cauſed by the ſtagnation of the blood and vital 
fluids, between the nervous and muſcular coats of the 
inteſtines. „ | | 55 
The hypochondriac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe: it is 
variouſly denominated, according to the various ſymp- 
_ toms it is attended with, and the various parts where it is 
{ſuppoſed to be ſeated, or in which it ariſes. | 
When conceived as ſituate in the hypochondriac regions, or 
ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contained therein, 
©!2. the ſpleen, liver, Ec. it is properly called the /- 
chondriacal diſcaſe, ſpleen, &c. 8 
| When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, 
t 18 called the HYSTERIC affefion, &c. 


2 


delchings, c. are conſidered, it is called the vA OAS. 
The hypochondriac is a very common and very obſtinate 


are free from it. It becomes daily more common in this 
country, owing, without doubt, to the increaſe of lux- 
ury, and ſedentary employments. Its ſymptoms are very 
numerous: the moſt uſual are, a pain in the ſtomach, 
wimdineſs, coſtiveneſs, vomitings, a ſwelling or diſtention 


conſtrition of the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, palpita- 
tion of the heart, faintings, vigiliæ, 'inquietudes, ſwim- 
ming of the head, fear, ſuſpicions, melancholy, delirt- 


between which is, that the hypocher:s has a roundiſh cup | 


And laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, | 


diſeaſe: few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, |. 


of the hypochondrium, or upper part of the belly, noiſes | 
and rumblings in the lower venter, wandering pains, a | 


to keep the body gently open. Thoſe who cannot bear 


| 


ums, Kc. * that all theſe accidents befal every per- 
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ſon ſeized with this diſeaſe; but ſometimes ſome. of 
them, and at other times others, according to the conſti- 
tution, &c. of the patient. | 
In effect, the hypochondriacal is a very vague indetermi- 
nate ſort of diforder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its 
ſymptoms ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes ; 
and that whatever part it is in, it produces ſomething like 
the common diſeaſes of that part. — Thus, in the head, 
it produces a ſort of apoplexy ; fits like the epileply, called 
hy/teric fits; intolerable head-ach, &c. In pertons af- 
ected with the chloroſis, it produces a palpitation of the 
heart : ſometimes, though rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and 
cauſes a continual dry cough : it alſo imitates the colic, 
and iliac paſſion. and ſometimes the ſtone, jaundice, &c. 
In the inteſtines it produces a diarrhœa; in the ſtomach, 
nauſeas ; ſometimes it ſeizes the external parts, and par- 
ticularly the back, which it renders chilly and painful ; 
and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to reſemble 
the dropſy : ſeizing the teeth, it reſembles the ſcurvy 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy itſelf to be only a 
great degree of this diſeaſe.) Laſtly, which is the moſt 
unhappy cireumſtance of all, the patient is ſometimes 
more affected in mind than in body, | 


The primary ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the ſtomach and 


bowels, though it ſenſibly affects the animal ſpirits, and 
the nervous ſyſtem. To this purpoſe Hoffman ſays, 
that the periſtaltic motion in the bowels is retarded b 


ſpaſms. By ſome its cauſe is referred to an acid falt a- 
\ bounding in the maſs of blood; to which the ill diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained in the 

epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel aſſigns 
crudities and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe. According 


to Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more 
uſually violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, 
tear, &c. are its procatarCtic cauſes, It is uſually brought 
on by long and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjeQs, 
grief, the (uppteſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, exceſs of 
venery, the repulſion of cutaneous eruptions, long con- 


tinued evacuations, obſtructions in ſome of the viſcera, 
as the liver, ſpleen, &c. In ſome there is an Mbitual 


diſpoſition to this diſorder, and ſuch people have gene- 
rally a fallow or brown complexion, and a downcaſt look. 


Whatever may give riſe to nervous diſorders in general, 


may be a cauſe of this in particular. T hoſe will be al- 
ways more or leſs ſubject to this diſorder, whoſe ſto- 
machs generate acidities from fermentation, or where 
there is a putrefaCtive diſpoſition in the alimentary ſolids 


| and fluids, the gas, ſeparated by either of theſe cauſes, 1s 


ſuddenly diffuſed, and contributes to repel the vital heat, 
wherever it is preſent in any conſiderable degree. _ 


It is obſervable, that perſons ſubject to this diſorder very 


rarely fall into continued, epidemic, or contagious fevers, 
and even eſcape the plague, and remain free from any 
other diforders. Hoff. Oper. tom. ili. p. 65. _ 
This diſorder is confounded by Sydenham and others, 
with HYSTERI1Cs; but Hoffman inſiſts that the differ- 
ence is conſiderable, and deferves to be attended to in 
practice. 1 COR RES 
For the cure, the principal indications are to correct the 


P 


vicious cauſe in the ſtomach, to ſtrengthen the aliment- 


ary canal, to increaſe the vital heat, and to promote the 


ſecretions, which is to be effected, after proper evacua- 


tions, by occaſional emetics and purges, by chalybeates, 


bitters, ſtrengtheners, and volatile ſpirits. The different 
Preparations of iron, and the Peruvian bark, have con- 


ſiderable virtues in this diſeaſe. When the patient is 
coſtive, two, three, or four pills, compoſed of equal parts 
of aloes, rhubarb, and aſa fœtida, with a ſufficient quan- 
| tity of the elixir proprietatis, may be taken occaſionally, 


the aſa fœtida may uſe Spaniſh ſoap. 


Hypochondriac perſons ought never to faſt long, and their 


food thould be ſolid and nouriſhing : they ſhould avoid 


all aceſcent and windy vegetables. Fleſh meats are moſt | 


proper, and their drinks ſhould be old claret or Madeira, 
or water with a little brandy or rum; but every kind of 
exceſs is hurtful. They ſhould be careful to uſe every 
method for preſerving chearfulneſs and ſerenity of mind. 
Exerciſe of every kind, particularly riding, is uſeful. The 


cold bath is likewiſe beneficial z and where this does not 


agree with the patient, friction with a fleſn-bruſh, or a 
coarſe cloth, may be tried. A voyage, or a long journey, 
eſpecially towards a warmer climate, will be of greater 


| ſervice than any medicine. Buchan's Dom. Med p. 497, 


&c. ed. 1776. See NERvovus Diſeaſes. 


HyYPOCHONDRIACAL medicines, are remedies proper in the 


hypochondriacal diſeaſe. | 
Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood, hu- 
mours, and ſpirits as chervil, baum, agrimony, St. John's 
wort, and the other cephalic and cardiac herbs ; ſuch alſo 
are thoſe which purge melancholy, or atrabilis, accord- 
ing to the old authors, and thoſe which diſpel wind and 
vapours; and all medicines good for diſorders of the 
ner- 


nervez, particularly vervain, both male and female; but 
above all, frequent, gentle, anodyne purges are excel- 
lent. See the preceding articſe. 
HvPOCHONDRIACAL regions. See HYPOCHONDRBIA., 
HYPOCHYMA, or Hyrochysts, vroyvpe, literally de- 
noting /hed4ing, effuſion, or pouring out, the diſeaſe 
having formerly been ſuppoſed to arite from an effuſion 
of ſome viſcid humour upon the pupil, in Medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe of the eyes, more uſually called a CATARACT. | 
HYPOCISTIS, 'YT2z:51s, formed of yas, under, and xigd, 
\ ciftus, in Medicine, a juice uſed in the compoſition of 
theriaca, &c. | 
The hypoci/tis is the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence of the 
ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of eiſ- 
tus, or rock-roſe, which is called /edon or ladanifera; 
common enough in the hot countries. 
The ſhoot grows about three or four inches high; and one, 
two, or three inches thick; and is ſomewhat bigger at 
top than at bottom; and is ſoft, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh 
colour, and ſurrounded from ſpace to ſpace with a fort 
of rings, or browniſh knots. It bears a number of little 
bell-ſhaped flowers, but no leaves. | 
When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs 
the juice : that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it 
come to the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, much 
like Spaniſh liquorice : then they make it up into little 
, maſſes for carriage. It is a mild aſtringent, of no parti 
cular ſmell or flavour, and recommended for ſtopping 
Huxes of the belly, vomitings, and hæmorrhages; though 
anciently much more than at preſent. It is alſo an in- 
gredient in ſome unguents. 


It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia. Dr. Quincy 


ſays, it is the more powerful aſtringent of the two. 


 HYPOCRAS. | See Hippock as. 


HYPOCR ATERIFORMIS, faucer-/baped, in Botany, the 
name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar fort of flow- 
ers of plants, of the general order of the INFUNDIBULI- 
FORM, but not fo deep and narrow at the mouth as thoſe 

2 ſo called, but expanded into the figure of a 
ſauckr. | 1 5 


HYPOCRINE, er Hir PocRENE. See HELIcoN. 


HYPOCRISY, vroxprors, in Ethics, denotes diſſimulation 
with regard to the moral or religious character. | 
HYPODI.\CONORUM mm. See CALENDARIUM 


Feſtum. | 


 HYPO-DORIAN, in Aiclen: Muſic, is the graveſt of all the 


modes. Its fundamental is a fourth below the Dorian mode. 
HYPODROME. See HiProD ROME. | 


 HYPO-AOLIAN, in Ancient Muſic one of the Greek 
middes, called by Euclid the grave hypolydian. Its fun- 


damental is a fourth above the Zolian. 


HYPOGAUM, d, formed of yas under, and yaa, | 


earth, in the Ancient Architecture, is a name common to 
all the parts of a building that are under gr 
- the cellar, butteries, and the like places. 


Tbe term hypogeum was uſed by the Greeks and Romans | 


for ſubterraneous tombs in which they buried their dead. 


HyPoGEUM, *YToſavor, in Aſtrology, is a name given to the 
cebleſtial heuſes which are below the horizon; and eſpe-| 
cCially the imum cœli, or bottom of heaven. 
HYPOGASTRIC region. See HyYPoGASTRIUM. | 
_ HyPpoGaASTKRIC artery, is an artery ariſing from the iliaca 
interna, and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and | 
tbhe genital parts, particularly in women, | 
HyPeoGASTRIC sein, arifes in the ſame parts, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the iliaca interna. | 


 HYPOGASTFRIUM, formed of d, alles 8 n : 


belly, in Anatomy, the lower part of the abdomen, or 
lower venter; commencing from two or three inches 
below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. 


HYPOGLOSSI externi, or majores, are the ninth pair of 


nerves, called alſo linguales & guſtatorii. They have 
their origin juſt above the foramen magnum, and go out 


at the ſides of the ſame great hole, above the condyles | 


of the os occipitis. As ſoon as they are paſſed out of the 

cranium, they run betwixt the carotid artery and the in- 

ternal jugular vein, to the tongue, on the ſide of the di- 
_ gaſtric muſcle. | 77 I | 
HYPOGLOTTIS, or HyPpoGcLossls, compoſed of be, 


under, and yaor]2, tongue, in Anatomy, is a name given 


to two glands of the tongue. 


There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them 
called hypog/ottides, ſituated under it, near the venæ ranu- | 


lares; one on each fide of the tongue. "They ſerve to 
filtrate a kind of ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, 
which they diſcharge into the mouth by little ducts near 
the gums, 


| HypoGLoTTis, or HyPoGLoss1s, in Medicine, denotes an 


inflammation or ulceration under the tongue; called alſo 
RANULA, 


HY PO-IONIAN, in Ancient Muſic, the ſecond of the 
Greek modes, called by Euclid hypo:aftean, and gravehy- | 
pophrygian« Its fundamental is a fourth below the 


nian. 9 


HVPONITIS, in Botany, a name given by Dillenius to 2 


 HYP 


ound; as 


| vented by proper cataplaſms; or, if theſe will not take tha 


HY P 


HYPO-LYDIAN, in Ancient Mufic, a mode Ir 
fourth below the Lydian. e mods which 18 a 
HYPO-MIXOLYDIAN, in Ancient Mui, 
be added by Guy d' Arezzo. Its fund 
fourth above the Mixolydian or Dorian, 
HYPOMNEMA TOGRAPHUS, T-wournuerſoypa 00 b 
rived from ur, Hνν,,t, regiſter and yea Wh 5 H 
the Primitive Church, an officer who attended on by, 0 
ſhop, and kept a regiſter of his conſecrationg 1 1 
HYPOMOCHLION, *T#epoxarey, formed F 
and woxaog, lever, in Mechanics, the fuleru 
or the point which ſuſtains its prefſure, 
either in raiſing or lowering bodies. | 
The hypomochi:on is frequently à roller ſet un. 
lever; or under ſtones, pieeel of timber, de her 10 
may be the more eaſily lifted up, or removed. 907 


of 95, under, | 
m of a LEvex; Hf. 
when employed 


genus of plants, called by Tourne fort erobanchoides Se 
MoNOTRAPA. fy $94 | 9 

H YPOPHORA, T οοα, in Rhetoric, 
PROLEPSIS: thus, in the following 
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do they come? is the hypophora 3 and, thou fool, 41, 
which thou ſoweft, Ke. is the anthypophora, or Poon hag 
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14 of is uſed for a deep fiſtulous ulcer. 


of the ol 5 H 
HY POPHTHALMION, denotes that part under the ere 
which is ſubjeCt to ſwell in a cachexy or dropſy. 
HYPOPHTHALMUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the ter atticus. | ER 
HYPOPH YLLOSPERMOUS plante, formed of in, 
under, gunney, leaf, and c,, ſera, are ſuch plants as 
bear their ſeeds on the back-ſides of their leaves. 
HYPOPODIUM, in Antiquity, a piece of furniture be- 
longing to the baths ; its uſe was to ſet or ref the feet 
on, as the name imports. | e 
HY POPROSLAMBANOMENOS, in Muſic, the name 
of the chord added by Guido Aretine, below the proſlan- 
banomenos of the Grecian ſcale, anſwering to our 6. See 
DIAGRA Mx. | ee eat IGG 
HYPOPYON, *Tworv:y, formed of uns, under, and muy, 
pus, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes. It conſiſts in x 
collection of pus under or behind the cornea, which 
4 covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the 
light. „ ; | bs 
Some will have this diſorder the ſame with wnguis ; but 10 
the more accurate make a difference. | 
The hypopyon ariſes from a rupture of the veſſels in the 
cornea, occaſioned either by ſome external violence, or 1 
the acrimony of the blood therein. 5 
In the beginning, it is attended with acute pain in the the 
| head and eye; and according to the degree of the difor- 
der, it is followed by dimneſs of ſight, blindneſs, or death. Fa 
It is very difficult of cure. The 9 is to be pre- Hyp 


effect, it is to be promoted. 2 5 
Ihe cure of this diſtemperature of the eyes is ſometimes AVP 
effected by violently ſhaking the head. The ancients uſed 
this practice as an approved remedy; and accident has 
ſhewu it to be often ſucceſsful ſtill; the jolting of 2 

_ chariot, in a long journey, having been known to remove 


the diſorder, by making the purulent matter ſubſide be- Hypc 
hind the uvea. This method of ſhaking ought, therefore, cul 
always to be made the firſt attempt, to give relief in this fal 
caſe, diſpoſing the patient's head in a ſupine poſture, Yee 
aud preſſing the eye before-hand with the fingers, in 0r- UVP 
der to remove, or at leaſt looſen the matter. In the be⸗ 
ginning of the diſorder the cure may be attempted by re- ſeq] 
ſolvent medicines, ſuch as a frequent application of a2 Th 


decoction of ſage in wine, with bleeding and purging- 
But if theſe attempts prove unſucceſsful, the necetlary 


operation muſt be performed. The patient mult be = 
ed againſt the light, with his head and hands firmly ſe- 


cured by an aſſiſtant. The ſurgeon is then to depreſs the ma 
lower eyelid, while the aſſiſtant elevates the upper: 28 tor 
the ſurgeon is then with a lancet to incide caution J cer 
through the cornea, below the pupil, making the ge | all 
ing large enough to diſcharge the matter, with tbe | 
queous humour; but taking great care not tO _— pot} 
the uvea behind the matter. About three of our 

hours afterward the eye muſt be dreſſed with a com. an 


preſs, dipped in a collyrium of roſe-Water, whe. Ac 
eggs, mucilage of quince ſeeds, and a little compa 1 
and by this means the wound in the cornea will be h s 
ed, the aqueous humour will be reſtored, and il none pre 


the internal parts are injured, the patient will recover hir 
his ſight. Heiſter. 3 mor 
HYPORCHEMA, formed of imopy Me, 1 469 7 * 


, JEST} . PT 
my dancing to a /inging chorus, of b and hn” 8 f 
dance, in the Greck Poetry, a poem compoſed 0 kinds 


yerſes; and of different lengths; but always ver 
d full of Pyrrhic feet. This poem was compoſ- 


be ſung or played with the flute or cithara, 
dance according to the found of voices 


kinds of 
ſhort, an 
ed either to 
but to regulate a 

d inſtru 
iel with a ſong. 


jTYPOSCEN IUM,  drorunrior, in Antiquity, 4 partition un- 


ler the pulpit or logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed 
for the muſic. 


fYPOSCHESIS, "Tar00X£0 159 in Rhetoric, the ſame with 


p1vISION. 


fy POSPADIAS, in Surgery, from imo, under and owau, I 
draw, a Greek name anciently given to a perſon, who had 


the orifice of the canal of the ureter not directly, at the 
extremity of the gland. Galen applies the ſame name to 
thoſe the frenum of whoſe penis is too ſhott, on which 
account it is bent in erection; this is eaſily remedied 
by cutting the ligament, and waſhing the wound with 


warm wine. 


fYPOSPATHISMUS, in the Ancient Surgery, an opera- 


tion practiſed, by making three inciſions in the forehead, 
to the very bone, about two inches long; in order to 
cut or divide all the veſſels between thoſe inciſions. The 


deſign of the operation was to prevent defluxions on the 


The word is vumooral:gmog, formed of do, under, and 


{naby, ſpatula; by reaſon after inciſions were made they 
thruſt a ſpatula all along between the pericranium and 


the fleſh. 


fHYPOSTASIS, Tg 201g, compounded of ò o, under, and 


rn 4 tand, J exiſt, q. d. ſubſiſtentia; a Greek term, 


literally bgnifying ſubſtance, or ſub/i/tence z it is uſed in 


theology for perſon. 


Thus ſome have held, that there is but one nature or eſ- 


ſence in God, but three p,, or perſons. 

The term hypo/tafis is of a very ancient ſtanding in the 
church, St. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alſo the 
phraſe union according to hyps/la/is. The firſt time it oc- 
curs in all Chriſtian antiquity, is in a letter of that father 
to Neſtorius, where he uſes it inſtead of Fpogwmoy, the 
word we commonly render er jon, which did not ſeem 


expreſſive enough. The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, have | 


allowed three hypo/aſes : they have extended the divi- 
© nity to three hypo/taſes : they have even ſometimes uſed 
(the word trinity: and nothing was wanting but to have 


admitted the conſubſtantiality of the three hypo/Zaſes, to 


tſhew the ny of the divine nature, excluſive of all 


( triplicity in reſpect of diſtinCtion of nature, and not to 


c hold it neceſſary to conceive any reſpective inferiority 


C of We er 


This term has occaſioned great diſſenſions in the ancient | 
church; firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards alſo a- | 


mong the Latins. 


In the council of Nice, pH’ was defined to denote | 
the ſame with efſonce, or /ub/zance; ſo that it was hereſy to | 


fay, that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different hypo/Za/is from the 
Father z but cuſtom altered its meaning. See TrINiTY. 


dyposTAsIs, in Medicine, the ſediment of the urine, or 
that thick heavy part of the urine, which ſubſides and | 


ſettles at bottom. 


1YPOSTATICAL, in theology, 18 a term uſed in ſpeak- 


ing of the myſtery of the incarnation. 


Hypotatical union, is a phraſe uſed by ſome divines for 


the union of the human nature with the divine in the 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. . 5 


alt, ſulpbur, and mercury; called alſo the tria prima. 
ee PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 


IYPOTHECA, in the Civil Law, an obligation, whereby | 
the effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to 


lecure his debt. | : 


the word comes from the Greek, öwobnen, a thing ſub- 
Jet to fome obligation; of the verb uwch8nuai, ſupponor, 1 


am ſubjetted ; of awe, under, and Tiny pono, 1 put. _ 
s the hypotheca is an engagement procured on purpoſe 
or the ſecurity of the creditor, various means have been 


made uſe of to ſecure to him the benefit of the conven- 


dan. The uſe of the pawn or pledge is the moſt an- 


11 which is almoſt the ſame thing with the hypotheca ; | 
Ul the difference conſiſting in this, that the pledge is 


Mt into the creditor's hands; whereas, in a fimple 2 
fal, the thing remained in the poſſeſſion of the de 
- * was found more eaſy and commodious to engage 
—— by a civil covenant than by an actual delivery: 
cordingly, the expedient was firſt practiſed among 


* vIeeks; and from them the Romans borrowed both | 


* "ame and the thing : only the Greeks, the better to 
os frauds, uſed to fix ſome viſible mark on the 
15 that the public might know it was hypothecate, or 

5 c by the proprietor; but the Romans, looking 


0 whrertiſements as injurious to the debtor, forbad 


© We of them. | 
Vor. II. Ne 180. 


ments. Proclus ſays, it was a dance accom- | 


— 


The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of 655504 
thecas : the conventional, which was with the will and 
conſent of both parties: the legal, which was appointe 
by law, and for that reaſon called tacit; the protor's 

ledge, when by the flight or non-appearing of the deb- 
or, the creditor was put in poſſeſſion of his effects and 
the jiidiciary, when the creditor was put in polleſſion by 
virtue of a ſentence of the court. = 
The conventional hypotheca is ſubdivided into geteral and 
Jpecial. The hypotheca is general, when all the debtor's 
effects, both preſent and future, are engaged to the cre- 
ditor. It is ſpecial, when limited to one or mote parti- 
cular things. | | 
For the tacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſs than 
twenty-(ix different ſpecies thereof. 8 


HYPOTHECATE, from the Latin hypotheca, a pledge : 


to hypothecate a ſhip, is to pawn the ſame for neceſſaries: 
atid a maſter may hypothecate either ſhip or goods, for 
relief, when in diſtreſs at ſea. For he repreſents the 


traders as well as the owners; and in whole hands ſo- 


ever a ſhip or goods hypothecated come, they af̃e liable: 
1 Salk. 34. 2 Litt. Abr. 95. | 


HYPOTHENAR, compounded of imo, „b, and thenar; 


the hollow of the hand, in Anatomy, the ſecond muſcle of 


the little finger. 


The hypothenar ariſes from the little bone of the carpus, 


ſituate over the others, and is inſerted externally into 
the firſt bone of the little finger, which it ſerves to with- 


draw from the reſt. 8 5 
The ſixth and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo called byps- 
thenar, or abductor. | 


HYPOTHENUSE, or rather Hyporewusr, imikoa, 
ſtiblendens, formed of bre, ſubtendo, 1 ſubtend, . 


Geometry, is the longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle; 
or that ſide which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to, the right 


angle. 


Thus in the triangle KML (Tad. Geomeiry, fig. 19.) the 
ſide ML, oppbſite to the right angle K, is called the 
hypothencuſe. | ; ET | 


It is a celebrated theorem in geometry, that in every rec- 
__ tilinear. right-angled triangle, as KML, the ſquare of the 


hypothenuje, ML, is equal to the ſquares of both the other 
des, KL and KM. This is particularly called the Py- 


_ thagorean theorem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who 
is ſaid to have ſacrificed a whole hecatomb to the Mules, 


in gratitude for the diſcovery. 


HYPOTHESIS, des, formed of ume, under, and Sage, 
Poſitio, of ribnus, pono, I put, in Logic, is a propotition 
or principle which we ſuppoſe, or take for granted, in 
order to draw concluſions for the proof of a point in 


queſtion. 


In diſputation, they frequently make falſe hypitheſes, in 
order to draw their antagoniſts into abſurdities; and 
even in geometry truths are often deducible from ſuch 


falſe hypotheſes. 


Every conditional or hypothetical propoſition may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into hypothe/is and theſis: the firſt rehearſes 


the conditions under which any thing is affirmed or de- 


nied; and the latter is the thing itſelf affirmed or de- 
nied. . e „ . 
Thus, in the propoſition, a triangle is half of a paral- 


lelogram, if the baſes and altitudes of the two be equal; 


the latter part is the hypothe/7s, if the baſes, &c. and the 


former the theſis, a triangle 1s half a parallelogram. 


. In ſtrict logics we are never to paſs from the Hypo 
HrrosrATIC AI. principles, among the chemiſis, and parti- | 
cularly the Paracel/{/s, are the three chemical elements, 


to the theſis; that is, the principle ſuppoſed muſt be 


proved to be true, before we require the conſequence to 


be allowed. 


HyPoTHEsIs, in Phyſics, &c. denotes a kind of ſyſtem 
laid down from our own imagination, whereby to ac- 
count for ſome phenomenon or appearance of nature. 


Thus we have hypotheſes to account for the TIDEs, for 
GRAVITY, for MAGNETISM, for the DELUGE, &c. 
The real and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally 


lie very deep: obſervation and experiment, the proper 


means of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely 
ſlow ; and the human mind is very impatient : hence we 
are frequently driven to feign or invent ſomething that 


may ſeem like the cauſe, and which is calculated to an- 
ſwer the ſeveral phenomena, ſo that it may poſlibly be 
we rae —— —— V— | | 
\ Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions or 


ren which are much leſs current now than they 
were formerly. The lateſt and beſt writers are for ex- 
cluding hypotheſes, and ſtanding wholly on obſervation 
and experiment. x; ; | 
Whatever is not deduced from phenomena, ſays Sir 
Ifaac Newton, is an hypothe/is 3 and hypotheſes, whether 
metaphyſical, or phyſical, or mechanical, or of occult 
qualities, have no place in experimental philoſophy. 
Phil. Nat. Prin. Math. in Calce. 

The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affec- 
tions in the 1 particles of matter they plegſc ; juſt 


what 
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what figures, what magnitudes, what motions, and what | ns uy that the hy/op of ſcripture is ou 
ſituations, they find for their purpoſe. They alſo feign] which is moſt uſed in Eaſtern coun 
certain unſeen, unknown fluids, and endue them with | waſhings or purification. 
the molt arbitrary properties; give them a ſubtilty which | The feveral ſpecies of p, when not in flow 
enables them to pervade the pores of all bodies, and | be known by their long narrow leaves, ang there ma 
make them agitated with the moſt unaccountable mo-] liar agreeable ſmell, | ir Pecu- | 
tions. But is not this to ſet afide the real conſtitution of All the ſorts of this plant, the common as well 
things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place? Truth] more ſcarce, are propagated by ſeeds or by 8 the 
is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations; and | The ſeeds muſt be ſown in Marth, on be Page "gs, | 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who | fandy ſoil, and when the plants are come up igt 
found their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even though they | be tranſplanted to the place where they are kN __ muſt 
argue from them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws | the diſtance of a foot aſunder every way; or if * * 
of mechanics, may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and intended to remain many years, they ſhould be i 
artful fable; but it is ſtill only a fable. Cotes in Præ-] two feet diſtance, for they grow quick, and Dad. 
fat. ad Newton. Princip. "| much. They thrive beſt on a pvor dry oi) hag | 

HyyoTHES1s is more particularly applied, in Mironamy, to] bear the ſevetities of winter much beer 6. ky 8 
the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens; or the divers man- a ſoil than on a richer. When they a 5 


r winter ſaro 
tries for outward 


[| 
; 
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HYPOTHETICAL propoſition and ſjllogiſm. See Con- 


ners wherein different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the 


heavenly bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. 


The principal hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, | 


and 'Tychonic. 


hold it injurious to call it an hypothe/rs. 


DITIONAL. 


HYPOTRACHELION, from bre, under, and avm, 


neck, in Anatomy, denotes the lower part of the NECK. 


HyPOTRACHELION, in Architecture, is uſed for a little 


frieze in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aftra- | 


H 


al and annulets ; called alfo the colerin and gorgerin. 
he word is alſo applied by ſome authors, in a more 


general ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part 


of the capital thereof below the aſtragal. 


YPOTYPOSIS, or Imagery, *Yrdlunwos, formed of the 


verb unolunow, per figuram demonſtro, I ſhow, repreſent, 


that it does not ſeem to be read, or heard, but actually 


Such 1s that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints 
the barbarity of Verres: 1p/e inflammatus ſcelere & fu- 
rore, in forum denit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crude- 
litas emanabat. Expettabant omnes quo tandem progreſſu-. 
rus, aut quidnam atturus efJet ; cum repente hominem cor- | 
ripit, atque in foro medio nudari ac deligari, & virgas ex- 


&cc. Such is alſo the picture which he has drawn of 
Cataline, conſiſting of an unaccountable mixture of 
contrary qualities. Pro Ccel.'c. 5. „„ 
The hypotype/is 1s frequently uſed by the poets, and par- 
This figure is peculiarly ſuited for drawing characters, 


and often affords the fineſt ornaments in poetry and hiſ- 
tory, as well as oratory. It is alſo adapted to move and | 


HYPOXIS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- 


or make any thing be ſeen; of uno, under, and Tunes, type, 
image, reſemblance, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing 
is deſcribed or painted in ſuch ſtrong and bright colours, 


ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. 


pedire jubet. Clamabat ille mifer ſe civeni eſſe Romanum, 


ticularly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 


intereſt different paſſions, according to the nature of the 
ſubjeck, and the artful management of the ſpeaker. 


nia claſs: the corolla is permanent, and divided into ſix 


ſegments; the capſule is narrow at the baſe; and the ca- 


lyx is a double-valved glume. 


II 
HI 


HYPOZOM 4, in Anatomy, a name given to ſuch mem- 


branes as ſeparate two cavities. . | 
In this ſenſe the mediaſtinum is an hypozoma. 


YPS|LOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, the ſame with Bo/fo- 


zloſſus. See alſo HyoGLoss vs. | | 
YPSILOIDES, in Anatomy. See HyorDEs. 


YPSISYARH, HyPsis'r ARIANS, d ga ple, formed from | 
b lige, higheſt, a lect of heretics in the fourth century; 
thus called from the profeſſion they made of worſhipping 


the molt High God. 


| 5 


The doctrine of the Hyp/iarians was an aſſemblage of 


Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the | 
moſt Iligh God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo re- 
vered fire and lamps with the Heathens; and obſerved | 
the fabbath, and the diſtinction of clean and unclean | 


things, with the Jews. 


or MassALlians. 


YSSOP, in Z#tany, a genus of the didynamia Im- 


noſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the em- 
palement of the flower is cylindrical and permanent; 
the flower is of one petal of the grinning kind, with a 
narrow cylindrical tube; the chaps are inclining, the 
upper lip is ſhort, plain, roundiſh, erect, and indented 
at the top; the lower lip is trifid; it has four ſtamina, 
which ſtand apart, two of which are longer than the pe- 
tal, and the other two ſhorter ; aud four germina, which 
afterwards become fo many oval ſeeds fitting in the 
empalement. Miller enumerates five ſpecies. The name 
yſſep is derived from the Hebrew ANN, ſignifying a holy 
hers, or for purifying holy places; though it is generally 


The Copernican is now become fo current, and is fo | 
well warranted by obſervation, that the retainers thereto 


The Hyp/itari: bore a near reſemblance to the Euchir ks, | 


ret 
gated from cuttings, it is to be done in An 6s ng 
in a border where they may be defended from the ien | 
heat of the ſun, and being frequently watered, they vill 
take root in two months, after which they may be tranſ. 
planted to the places where they are to remain, manze. 
ing them as the ſeedling plants. : 


The common % p of the ſhops with blue ſpikes, is of 


| ſmall ſegments ; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, and tuo 


| petal; in the centre is fituated a conical germen, whiti 


a detergent cleanſing quality, and chiefly uſed as an at- 
tenuant, cotroborant, and expeCtorant, in diſeaſeg of 
the breaſt and lungs. In theſe caſes, infuſions of the 
leaves, which are not unpalatable, may be fweetened 
with honey or ſugar, and drank as tea. It is a ſtanding 
ingredient in pectoral apozems. There are alſo a ſyrup 
and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the 


reCtified ſpirit z the watery infuſions are of a browniſh 
or greeniſh yellow, and the ſpirituous tinctures of x 
blackiſh green colour. On inſpiſſating the latter, 


the remaining extract retains its flavour, is hit. | 
teriſh, and very warm, and diſcovers a penetrating pun- | 
gency reſembling that of camphor. An eſſential oil is | 
obtained from diſtillation of the freſh herb, which riſes | 
to the ſurface, to the quantity of about an ounce from | 


ſix pounds of the leaves, 


It has alfo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen; and is | 


prevalent againſt melancholy and phlegm. 


Its tops and flowers, reduced to powder, are by ſome e. 


ſerved to ſtrew upon the colder fallad herbs, 


Hyſſop is greatly commended in cafes of bruiſes from | 
falle, blows, &c. uſed externally by way of cataplaſm, | 
or only a little bundle of the plant ſewed up in a linen 
rag, and applied to the part. Ray gives an account from 
Mr. Boyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, from a 


kick of a horſe, which was happily cured by this herb, 


boiled and applied as a cataplaſm. He tells us, the vio- 
1 lent pain was almoſt inſtantly removed, and the very mari 


and blackneſs taken off in a few hours. 


Among the Jews, a bunch of p could only be uſed; 
to ſprinkle the door-poſts and threſholds of their houſes 


with the blood of the pafſover-lamb. See Pass0vER- 


| Hedge-HysS0P, gratiola, in botany, a genus of the d:at- | 


dria monog ynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has a permanent empalement cut into five parts 3 it hath 
one petal of the grinning kind, cut at the top into four 


others which are longer, and adhere to the tube of ti 


becomes an oval capſule ending in a point, having ts 
cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are three ſpecics. 


Mr. Geoffroy has obſerved, that the leaves of this plant 
are a very ſtrong purge, and that in the dry erttach 2} 
method he is very fond of, for extraCting the I 
tues of many medicines, a briſk purge may be prepar F 
from the graticla, which operates in a ſmall doſe, aud 


without any diſagreeable taſte. The manner of prepar*! 


ing it is this : the leaves are to be infuſed in water, uy 
they have communicated their virtue to it by the _ 14 
of heat, and this liquor is to be evaporated over 


neum Mariz to a perfect drineſs ; when it leaves! ary! 


pulveriſable extract, that operates in a doſe of cight ol 


ten grains. | 5 by 104 
This is a very rough purgative ; it often operates Fi 
mits as well as by ſtool, and carries off a great du 57 
of water in dropſical caſes, It alſo deſtroys wares, © | 
opens obſtructions of the viſcera. Its operation, | 
ever, is ſo violent as to be only fit for perſons + "od 
conſtitutions, The gratio/a is uſually given n gon 15 
in water or ale, half a handful being a nn . 
for a very ſtrong man. Its operation is ae e drank 
mild by being boiled in milk, and the deco ww uſt 
It purges very well in the form of glyſters, but lane 
be taken not to give it when the bowels are in an! 
ſtate. taplaſm d 
Externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerary, ® Ca ts wit 
the bruiſed herb being ſometimes applied to N 


ſucceſs. Mountai 


ſhops. 
The leaves give out their active matter both to water i | 
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anxicty. At other times the approach of the fit is foretold 


H YS 


Mountain, See TayMBRA: 3 
1185050 Art, a flame which Paracelfus gave to che- 


miſtry, conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, ] 


i alluſion to that text in the Pſalms, * Purge me 
rk hyſſops and I ſhall be clean.“ | . ; 
HYSTERA, a term uſed by ſome of the old writers in 
medicine to expreſs the SECUNDINES. | 
HYSTERALGY, compounded of the Greek ictya, womb, 
and any®, pain, in Medicine, a pain in the matrix or 
womb, occaſioned by ſome inflammation; or other diſ- 
order therein. | | ; | | 
HYSTERIC eien, or palſibn, formed of brepa, womb, a diſ- 
eaſe in women, called alſo ſuffocation of the womb, and 
yulgarly fits of the mother. It is a ſpaſmodico-convulſive 


alfcction of the nervous ſyſtem, proceeding from the | 


womb, and cauſed by the retention or corruption of 


the blood and lymph in its veſſels; and more or leſs in-. 


ſefling the nervous parts of the whole body. by means 


of the nerves of the os ſacrum, the loins, and the whole | 


ſpinal marrow. 


Hifteric affeftion is generally uſed by authors promil- | 
cuouſly with hypochondrac a eflion ; the two diſeaſes be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be in reality the ſame. They only differ | 


indeed in point of relation and circumſtance. 

The hy/teric is properly a ſpecies or brauch of the hypo- 
chondriac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſc 
from ſome diſorder of the womb. 


One of the ſymptoms, or effects of bypochondriac diſ- 


caſes is, convulſions, or fits, not unlike thoſe of the 


epilepſy 3 theſe we call 3 fits; and the diſeaſe that 
5 | 


produces them hy/ter:e affettion. 


It is alſo particularly denominated hyſteric ſuffocation, 


from one of its principal ſymptoms, which 1s a con- 
traction of the breaſt, and a difficulty of breathing. 

Some women under this diforder fancy a rope tied about 
their necks ready to ſtrangle them; and others think a 
piece of ſomething 1s got into their throats, which they 
cannot ſwallow, but which ſtops their breath; and ſome 
will even remain a good while as if really ſtrangled 
without any ſenſe or motion. 
is affected wich catchings and convulſions. Sometimes 
the fits come on with coldneſs of the extremities, yawn- 
Ang and ſtretching, lowne(s of ſpirits, oppreſſion and 


by the nave] being drawn inwards, and feeling as if 
there were a ball at the lower part of the belly, which 
gradually riſes towards the ſtomach, whe: i. occaſions in- 
lation, lickneſs, and ſometimes vomtitig; and after- 
wards it ariſes into the guller, aut cations a degree of 
cation already deſcribed, to which quick breathing, 
paipitation of the heart, giddineſs of the head, dimneſs 
of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with convullive motions 
of the extremities and other parts of the body, and 
altcrnate laughing and crying, coſtiveneſs, and the fre- 
quent diſcharge of a pale limpid urine ſucceed. 


Itis not always attended with . all thoſe ſymptoms, but | 


tometimes with more, and ſometimes with fewer of 
them, and thoſe more oc leſs violent. | 
Ibis diſtemper ſeems to ariſe from congeſtions of blood 
in the abdomen, and in the viſcera, ſituated there, which 
flould find paiſage by the uterus, or the hæmorrhoidal 
veins, but is impeded. 
the hypochondriac affections in men, it is no wonder that 
the gencrality of ſymptoms are the ſame in both, and 


that the method of cure mult be nearly the ſame. It is | 


to be obfervec, however, that thoughobſtructions are the 
common caule of theſe diſeaſes in both ſexes, yet women 


ace lometimes found afflicted with this while the menſes | 


tow properly, in due quantity, and at their regular pe- 
rods. In this caſe, the diſorder ſeems owing to acrid 
bumours in the prime viæ, exciting ſpaſms wherever 
they come. „ e 
Dr. Purcel deſcribes an hy/eric paroxyſm, as beginning 
With a ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and after- 
wards e over the whole body; then enſues a 

ead-ac and {omctimes a palpitation of the heart, with 
a fainting, from which the patient ſoon recovers. Some- 
umes aſter the coldneſs, there ſucceeds a remarkable | 

eat Which begins on the forementioned ſymptoms. 


aghvi adds, that Þy/?cric women feel a ſenſe of cold in| 
tne crown of the head; and this he takes to be the chief | 


lagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. 

e ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent paſl- 
bons, fear, rage, love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, 
4a Women of a delicate habit, whoſe ſtomach and 
«xtremely ſenſible, are moſt ſubje& to hy/teric com- 
plaints. In ſuch perſons an þy/teric fit may be brought 
on by an irritation of the nerves of the ſtomach or in- 
tellines by wind, acrid humour, &c. A ſudden ſup— 
Mitliun of the menſcs often occaſions hy/teric fits. As 
lor the popular notion of malignant vapours arifing from 


And as this is alſo the cauſe of 


eſtines are relaxed, and whoſe nervous ſyſtem is 


{ 


| 


| 


At other times the patient | 


} 


| 
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the womb, and occaſioning all theſe ſymptoms, all the 


learned diſcard it, and hold men as ſubje& to the diſeaſe 
as women, ' The real cauſe they affirm is in the animal 
ſpicits, and the nervous ſyſtem ; and the affection does 
not differ from the hypochondriac. 

For the cure: as many of the ſymptoms are convullive; 
antiſpaſmodics are indicated. The beſt of theſe are muſk, 


opium, and caſtor. Opium, when it diſagrees with the 


ſtomach, may be applicd externally; or givon in clyſters ; 
and it has often been found ſerviceable in removing thoſe 
periodical head-achs to which hy/eric and hypochondriac 
patients are ſubject; See Hyſlericus Cravus. Caſtor 
has in ſome caſes been found to procure ſleep, where 
opium failed; and, therefore, Dr. Whytt adviſes to join 
them together: he likewiſe recommends the antihyſte- 
ric plaſter to be applied to the abdomen. | 

In the time of the fit, when the ſenſation of ſtrangulation 
is violent, or there are couvulſive motions or faintings, 
the fœtid and volatile medicines ſerve to fecover the pa- 
tient: ſuch are ſpirit of hartſhorn, ala fœtida, oil of am- 
ber, tincture of caſtor, and the volatile ſalts held to the 
noſe, or taken internally, as alſo the burning of feathers, 
horn, or leather, or any other ſubſtance, which has a 
very ditagreeable ſmell while in the fire; rubbing the 
hands and feet alſo are of great ſervice, and ſome re- 
commend the pulling off of the hairs ſingly, and other 
methods, which give pain, to bring the patients to them- 


ſelves. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the 


feet, and the legs, arms, and belly, may be ſtrongly 
rubbed with a warm cloth. But the beſt application is 
to put the feet and legs into warm water. This is pecu- 
liarly proper, when the fits precede the flow of the menſes. 
Some have advited to bleed the patient during the fit: 
this may be proper, if the babit be plethoric, and the 
pulſe full ; but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, or 
where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes 
from inanition, it is not ſafe, In caſe of coſtiveneſs, a 
laxative clyſter, with aſa fœtida, ſhould be adminiſtered ; 
and as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, two table ſpoon- 


fuls of a ſolution of aſa foetida, or of ſome cordial julep, 


may be given. ns : | 

Theſe are the methods to be uſed in the time of the fit; 
but when the patient is reſtored from that, the ſame me- 
thod is to be uſed as in the hypochondriac paſſion ; only 


that, in this caſe, a little caſtor is to be added to the ſa- 


line and cinnabarine medicines. After this, care is to 
be taken to reſtore the menſes to their proper order, if 


the patient be at a time of life when they ought to flow; 
but if that period is paſt, the evacuation muſt be, in 
ſome meaſure, ſupplied by bleeding in the foot, and re- 


peating this every year at the ſpring and fall, and with 


this ſome doſes of a gentle purge, with a proper regimen. 


Vomits are always found hurtful in theſe caſes, unleſs 


the ſtomach be loaded with phlegm, and when violent, 
are dangerous in the higheſt degree. Strong purges are 


alſo liable to the ſame objeCtions, and are never to be 


meddled with z but if there be a tendency to coſtiveneſs, 


it muſt be removed either by diet, or by taking an open- 


ing pill, as often as neceſſary, All hot medicines are 
allo 


prejudicial, and the common uterine elixirs, with 
the diſtilled oils, and volatile ſalts, are liable to the ſame 


objections. Some give the common terreſtrial alkalies 


and abſorbents, but they give no relief in theſe caſes; 


becauſe an acid either is no cauſe, or, at the utmoſt, is 
not the eſſential cauſe of theſe diſorders. dn, 
Steel medicines are alſo given by many; but they are to 


be uſed with great caution ; and, in general, they ſeldom 
do any good, but very often a great deal of harm. As 


there are, however, ſome caſes of this kind in which 


they excel all other medicines, it is always proper to give 
them a fair trial, under the proper regulations. 


The molt proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen 2 


the alimentary canal, and the whole nervous ſyſtem; as 
the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other 


bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a cup 
of the infuſion of the bark, may be taken twice or thrice 


a day. The bark and iron may likewiſe be taken in ſub- 


ſtance, in conſiderable doſes. | 


The common chalybeate waters often prove of more ſer- 
vice in this diſeaſe than all the medicines in the world; 
but they are to be taken with the proper cautions, and a 
due regimen. It is neceſſary to bleed in the foot before 
entering on a courſe of them, and then they are to be 
drank in moderate quantities, and always a little warmed, 
uſing a moderate exerciſe during the time of drinking 
them. See MINERAL-4aters. . 


A courſe of milk and vegetable diet will often perform 


a cure. 'The moſt proper drink is water, with a ſmall 
quantity of ſpirits. A cool dry air is the beſt. Cold 
bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves, and in- 
vigoraics the ſyſtem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in 


bed, or whatever relaxes the body, is injurious. The 
mind. 


2 
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What figures, what magnitudes, what motions, and what 
ſituations, they find for their purpoſe. They alſo feign 
certain unſeen, unknown fluids, and endue them with 
the moſt arbitrary properties; give them a ſubtilty which 
enables them to pervade the pores of all bodies, and 
make them agitated with the moſt unaccountable mo- 


tions. But is not this to ſet aſide the real conſtitution of | 


things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place? Truth 
is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations z and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who 


found their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even though they | 
argue from them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws | 
of mechanics, may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and | 
le. Cotes in Præ- 


artful fable; but it is ſtill only a fa 
fat. ad Newton. Princip. 


HyyPoTHEs1s is more particularly applied, in Mironamy, to | 
the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens; or the divers man- 
ners wherein different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the | 


heavenly bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. 


The principal hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, | 


and Tychoniec. 


The Copernican is now become fo current, and is ſo | 


well warranted by obſervation, that the retainers thereto 
hold it injurious to call it an Yps. 


HYPOTHETICAL propo/ition and fyllogiſm. See Cox- 


DITIONAL. | | | 
_ HYPOTRACHELION, from uno, under, and Tpaxno, 
neck, in Anatomy, denotes the lower part of the NECK. 

HyPoTRACHELION, in Architecture, is uſed for a little 


frieze in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aftra- | 


gal and annulets ; called alfo the colerin and gorgerin. 
he word is alſo applied by ſome authors, in a more 
general ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part 

bol the capital thereof below the aſtragal. a | 
H YPOTYPOSIS, or [magery, Tæcdlurboig, formed of the 


verb unolunow, per figuram demonſiro, I ſhow, repreſent, | 


or make any thing be ſeen ; of uno, under, and ruwog, type, 
image, reſemblance, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing 
is deſcribed or painted in ſuch ſtrong and bright colours, 
that it does not ſeem to be read, or heard, but actually 
ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. „„ 
Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints 
the barbarity of Verres: Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & fu- 


rore, in forum denit. Ardebant oculi ; toto ex ore crude-| 


litas emanabat. Eæxpectabant omnes quo tandem progreſſu- 
rus, aut quidnam atturus eſſet; cum repente hominem cor- 
ripit, atque in foro media nudari ac deligari, & virgas ex- 
pPeelire jubet. Clamabat ille miſer ſe civem eſſe Romanum, 
Kc. Such is alſo the picture which he has drawn of 
Cataline, conſiſting of an unaccountable mixture of 
contrary qualities. Pro Cœl. c. 5. 


The pops is frequently uſed by the poets, and par- 


ticularly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 


This figure is peculiarly ſuited ſor drawing characters, 


and often alfords the fineſt ornaments in poetry and hiſ- 


tory, as well as oratory. It is alſo adapted to move and | 


intereſt different paſſions, according to the nature of the 
ſubjeck, and the artful management of the ſpeaker. 

HYPOXIS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogy- 

mia claſs: the corolla is permanent, and divided into fix 


ſegments; the capſule is narrow at the baſe; and the ca- 


lyx is a double-valved glume. 


HYPOZOM A, in Anatomy, a name given to ſuch mem- 


branes as ſeparate two cavities. 


In this ſenſe the mediaſtinum is an hypizoma. — | becomes an oval capſule ending in a point, having tuo 


5 HYPS!{LOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, the fame with Baſio- 


loſſus. See alſo HyoGLossvs, 


HYPSISTARH, HyPsISTARIANS, U gap formed from 


lige, higheſt, a ſect of heretics in the fourth century; 
thus called from the 
the molt High God, | 
Ihe doctrine of the e. was an aſſemblage of 
Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the 
moit Iligh God with the Chriſtians; but they alſo re- 
vered fire and lamps with the Heathens; and obſerved 


the fabbath, and the diſtinction of clean and unclean | 


things, with the Jews. 


The Hypfaſtarii bore a near reſemblance to the Evcuites, | 


or Massar1ans. 
HYSSOP, in Pztany, a genus of the 


didynamia gym- 
noſpermia claſs. 


Its characters are theſe: the em- 


palement of the flower is cylindrical and permanent; 
the flower is of one petal of the grinning kind, with a 


narrow cylindrical tube; the chaps are inclining, the 
upper lip is ſhort, plain, roundiſh, ere, and indented 
at the top; the lower lip is trifid ; it has four ſtamina, 


which ſtand apart, two of which are longer than the pe- 


tal, and the other two ſhorter ; and four germing, which 
afterwards become fo many oval ſeeds fitting in the 
empalement. Miller enumerates five ſpecies. The name 
hyſſop is derived from the Hebrew ANN, ſignifying a holy 
hers, or for purifying holy places; though it is generally 


profeſſion they made of worſhipping | 


or only a little bundle of the plant ſewed up in a linen 
Mr. Boyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, from a 


boiled and applied as a cataplaſm. He tells us, the vio- 


with the blood of the paſſover-lamb. See Pass0vER 
| Hedge-HyssoP, gratiola, in botany, a genus of the dia. 


Mr. Geoffroy has obſerved, that the leaves of this plat 


— Sx hed 


| ; . uantit 
mits as well as by ſtool, and carries off a great qual ſ 


Externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerary, 3 


{ 


oo that the hy/op of ſcripture is our 
which is moſt uſed in Eaftern countrj 
kr, * F . 10 | 
he ſeveral ſpecies of % p, when not; 

be known by their Nate. a Rt re 5 tay 
liar agreeable ſmell, 0 eur Pecy. 
All the ſorts of this plant, the common ac ©. 
more ſcarce, are beamed by feeds or by che he | 
The feeds muſt be ſown in March, on 8 
ſandy ſoil, and when the plants are come up they me 
be tranſplanted to the place where they are to 10 mu 
the diſtance of a foot aſunder every way; or if th e 
intended to remain many years, they ſhould be 5 15 
two feet diſtance, for they grow quick, and ſpread tar 
much. They thrive beſt on a pöor dry foi adj 
bear the ſeverities of winter much bole . 
a ſoil than on a richer. When they ate to be og 
gated from cuttings, it is to be done in April . 
in a border where they may be deſended from the e 
heat of the ſun, and being frequently watered, the Km 
take root in two months, after which they may be 8 
planted to the places where they are to remain, man; f 
ing them as the ſeedling * 5 
The common ep of the ſhops with blue ſpikes, is gf 
a detergent cleanſing quality, and chiefly uſed as an 2. 
tenuant, cotroborant, and expectorant, in diſeaſeg of 
the breaſt and lungs. In theſe caſes, infuſions of the 
leaves, which are not unpalatable, may be fweetened 
with honey or ſugar, and drank as tea. It is a ſtandino 
ingredient in pectoral apozems. There are alſo a {ſyrup 
and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the ſhops, 
The leaves give out their active matter both to water and 
rectified ſpirit; the watery infuſions are of a brownif; 
or greeniſh yellow, and the ſpirituous tinctures of: 
blackiſh green colour. On inſpiffating the latter, 
the remaining extract retains its flavour, is hit. 
teriſh, and very warm, and diſcovers a penetrating pun- 
gency reſembling that of camphor. An eſſential oil is 
obtained from diſtillation of the freſh herb, which rife; 
to the ſurface, to the quantity of about an ounce from 
ſix pounds of the leaves. | 

It has alfo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen; and is 
prevalent againſt melancholy and phlegm. _ 

Its tops and flowers, reduced to powder, are by ſome re- 
ſerved to ſtrew upon the colder fallad herbs, 

Hyſſep is greatly commended in cafes of bruiſes from 
falle, blows, &c. uſed externally by way of cataplaſm, 


Winter favs 
es for outwag 


rag, and applicd to the part. Ray gives an account from 
kick of a horſe, which was happily cured by this herb, 


lent pain was almoſt inſtantly removed, and the very matt 
and blackneſs taken off in a few hours. 

Among the Jews, a bunch of /p could only be uſe 
to ſprinkle the door-poſts and threſnolds of their houſes 


dria monog ynia clafs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement cut into five parts; it hat 
one petal of the grinning kind, cut at the top into for 
{mall ſegments ; it has be awl-ſhaped ſtamina, and u 
others which are longer, and adhere to the tube of tt 
petal ; in the centre is fituated a conical germen, wii 


cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 
are a very ſtrong purge, and that in the dry extract, 
method * is very fond of, for extracting the 2 
tues of many medicines, a briſt purge may be pun 
from the gratiola, which operates in a ſmall doe, = 

without any diſagreeable taſte. The manner of pepe 
ing it is this: the leaves are to be infuſed in watel, * 
they have communicated their virtue to it by the m_ 
of heat, and this liquor is to be evaporated over? re 
neum Marie to a perfect drineſs ; when it el 
pulveriſable extract, that operates in a doſe of eg" 

ren grains. 3 | Ss 3 
This is a very rough purgative; it often operates y! 


of water in dropſical caſes, It alſo deſtroys worm, = 
opens obſtructions of the viſcera. Its 3 1 
ever, is ſo violent as to be only fit for perſons A Aion 
conſtitutions, The gratiola is uſually given in d : doſe 
in water or ale, half a handful being 2 er more 
for a very ſtrong man, Its operation 18 renderc rank 
mild by being boiled in milk, and the decoQtion On 
It purges very well in the form of glyſter $, but won 4 

be taken not to give it when the bowels are in an 


ſtate. cataplaſm of 


Mountat 


the bruiſed herb being ſometimes applied to 


HV s 


op. Mountain. See TaYMBRA: | j 
11880 bl0 Art, a name which Paracelfus gave to che- 
miſtry, conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, 
Kc. in alluſion to that text in the Pſalms, Purge me 
« with /p, and 1 ſhall be clean.” 3 
STERA, a term uſed by ſome of the old writers in 
medicine do expreſs the $£cUnDINEs. 4 
HTS TERAL G, compounded of the Greek ictya, womb, 
and any @y pain, in Medlicint, a pain in the matrix or 
womb, occaſioned by ſome inflammation; or other diſ- 
order therein, | : | 
HYSTERIC afe#ion, or paſſitn, formed of brepa, womb, a diſ. 
eaſe in women, called alſo ſuffocation of the womb, and | 
vulgarly fits of the mother. It is a ſpaſmodico-conyulfive | 
affection of the nervous ſyſtem, proceeding from the | 
womb, and cauſed by the retention or corruption of | 


—__ —_— 


ſefting the nervous parts of the whole body, by means | 
of the nerves of the os ſacrum, the loiris, and the whole | 
ſpinal marrow. _ $2 2 
Hyfteric affeftion is generally uſed by authors promil- | 
cuouſly with hypochondriac fection; the two diſeaſes be- | 
ing ſuppoſed to be in reality the fame. They only differ 
indeed in point of relation and circumſtance. —— 
The hyſteric is properly a ſpecies or brauch of the hypo- 
chondriac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from ſome diſorder of the womb. _ . 

One of the fymptoms, or effects of bypochondriac diſ- 
caſes is, convulſions, or fits, not unlike thoſe of the 
epilepſy ; theſe we call Þy/eric fits; and rhe diſeaſe that 
produces them hy/ter:e affection. „„ 

It is alſo particularly denominated hy/teric ſuffocation, | 
from one of its principal ſymptoms, which 1s a con- 
traction of the breaſt, and a difficulty of breathing. 
Some women under this diſorder fancy a rope tied about 
their necks ready to ſtrangle them; and others think a 
piece of ſomething is got into their throats, which they 
cannot ſwallow, but which ſtops their breath; and ſome 
will even remain a good while as if really ſtrangled 
without any ſenſe or motion. At other times the patient 
is affected wich catchings and convulſions. Sometimes. 


Ang and ſtretching, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and 
anxiety. At other times the approach of the fit is foretold 
by the nave] being drawn inwards, and feeling as if 
| there were a ball ar the lower part of the belly, which | 
gradually riſes towards the ſtomach, wher: i. occaſions in- 


wards it ariſes into the gullet, aud ccafions a degree of 


of the extremities and other parts of the body, and 
alternate laughing and crying, coſtiveneſs, and the fre- 
quent diſcharge of a pale limpid urine ſucceed. _ 


tometimes with more, and ſometimes with fewer of 
them, and thoſe more or leſs violent. 


| in the abdomen, and in the viſcera, fituated there, which 
mould find paſſage by the uterus, or the hæmorrhoida! 
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dom mon cauſe of theſe diſeaſes in both ſexes, yet women 
are lometimes found aſtlided with this while the menſes 


riods. In this caſe, the diſorder ſeems owing to acrid 
8 bumours in the prime viæ, exciting ſpaſms wherever 
1 they come. „ N | 
Dr. Purcel deſcribes an hy/eric paroxyſm, as beginning 
Vith a ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up 5 back, and after- 
wards fpreading over the whole body ; then enſues a 
jos 
a fainting, from which the patient ſoon recovers. Some- 
times aſter the coldneſs, there ſucceeds a remarkable 
eat Which begins on the forementioned ſymptoms. 


he crown of the head; and this he takes to be the chiet 


it ſiagnoſtie of the diſeaſe. | 

n : e ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent paſ- 
le ons, fear, rage, love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, 
) : griet, 


ro e. Women of a delicate habit, whoſe ſtomach and 


. inteſtines are relaxed, and whoſe nervous ſyſtem 18 
it rw ſenſible, are moſt ſubje&t to hy/tcric com- 
ed nk In ſuch perfons an eric fit may be brought 


he. ities of the nerves of the ſtomach or in- 
y wind, acrid humour, &c. A ſudden ſup— 
" | drag of the menſcs often occaſions hy/teric fits. As 
vr the Popular notion of malignant vapours ariſing from 


the blood and lymph in its veſſels; and more or leſs in-“ 


the fits come on with coldneſs of the extremities, yawn- | 


veins, but is impeded. And as this is alſo the cauſe of | 
the hypochondriac affections in men, it is no wonder that | 
tne generality of ſymptoms are the ſame in both, and | 
that the method of cure muſt be nearly the ſame. It is | 
to be obſerved, however, that though obſtructions are the | 


Hation, fickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting; and after-| 


dablocation already deſcribed, to which quick breathing, | 
paipitation of the heart, giddineſs of che head, dimnels | 
of the ſight, loſs of hearing, with convullive motions | 


Itis not always attended with all thoſe ſymptoms, but | 


flow properly, in due quantity, and at their regular pe- | 


» and ſometimes a palpitation of the heart, with | 


4 


Baglivi adds, that hy/teric women feel a ſenſe of cold in | 


HYS 


the womb, and occaſioging all thefs ſymptoms, all ths 
learned diſcard it, and hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe 
as women. The teal cauſe they affirm is in the animal 
ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem ; and the affection does 
not differ from the hypochondriac. | 

For the cure: as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, 
antiſpaſmodics are indicated. The beſt of theſe are muſk, 
opium, and caſtor. Opium, when it diſagrees with the 
ſtomach, may be applicd exterually, or given in clyſters ; 
and it has often been found ſerviceable in removing thoſe 
periodical head-achs to which hy/teric and hypochondriac 
patients are ſubject. See Hyſlericus GLavus. Caſtor 
has in ſome caſes been found to procure fleep, where 
opium failed; and, therefore, Dr. Whytt adviſes to join 


them together: he likewiſe recommends the antihyſte- 


ric plaſter to be applied to the abdomen. | 

In the time of the fit, when the ſenſation of ſtrangulation 
is violent, or there are couvulſive motions or faintings, 
the fœtid and volatile medicines ſerve to recover the pa- 
tient: ſuch are ſpirit of hartſhorn, ala fœtida, oil of am- 
ber, tincture of caſtor, and the volatile ſalts held to the 
noſe, or taken internally, as alſo the burning of feathers, 
horn, or leather, or any other ſubſtance, which has a 
very ditagreeable ſmell while in the fire; rubbing the 
hands and feet alſo are of great ſervice, and ſome re- 
commend the pulling off of the hairs ſingly, and other 
methods, which give pain, to bring the patients to them- 
ſelves. Hot bricks may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the 
feet, and the legs, arms, and belly, may be ſtrongly 
rubbed with a warm cloth. But the beſt application is 
to put the feet and legs into warm water. 'This is pecu- 
liarly proper, when the fits precede the flow of the menſes. 
Some have adviſed to bleed the patient during the fit: 
this may be proper, if the babit be plethoric, and the 
pulſe full; but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, or 
where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or ariſes 
from inanition, it is not ſafe. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, a 


| laxative clyſter, with aſa fœtida, ſhould be adminiſtered ; _ 


and as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, two table ſpoon- 
fuls of a ſolution of aſa ſœtida, or of ſome cordial julep, 
may be given. Ns 1 9 4 


Theſe are the methods to be ofed in the time of the fit 3 
but when the patient is reſtored from that, the ſame me- 
thod is to be uſed as in the hypochondriac paſſion; only 


that, in this caſe, a little caſtor is to be added to the ſa- 
line and cinnabarine medicines. After this, care is to 
be t 


aken to reſtore the menſes to their proper order, if 


the patient be at a time of life when they ought to flow-; 
but if that period is paſt, the evacuation muſt be, in 
ſome meaſure, ſupplied by bleeding in the foot, and re- 
peating this every year at the ſpring and fall, and with 
this ſome doſes of a gentle purge, with a proper regimen. 
Vomits are always found hurtful in theſe caſes, unleſs 
the ſtomach be loaded with phlegm, and when violent, 
are dangerous in the higheſt degree. Strong purges are 


alſo liable to the ſame objections, and are never to be 


meddled with; but if there be a tendency to coſtiveneſs, 


x | | I itt muſt be removed either by diet, or by taking an open- 
Ibis diſtemper ſeems to ariſe from congeſtions of blood 


ing pill, as often as neceſſary, All hot medicines are 

_ alſo prejudicial, and the common uterine elixirs, with 
the diſtilled oils, and volatile falts, are liable to the ſame 
objections. Some give the common terreſtrial alkalies 
and abſorbents, but they give no relief in theſe caſes; 
becauſe an acid either is no cauſe, or, at the utmoſt, is 
not the eſſential cauſe of theſe diforders. 
Steel medicines are alſo given by many ; but they are to 
be uſed with great caution ; and, in general, they ſeldom 
do any good, but very often a great deal of harm. As 
there are, however, ſome caſes of this kind in which 
they excel all other medicines, it is always proper to give 
them a fair trial, under the proper regulations. 

The molt proper medicines are thoſe which {ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal, and the whole nervous ſyſtem; as 


the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other 
bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a cup 


of the infuſion of the bark, may be taken twice or thrice 
a day. The bark and iron may likewiſe be taken in ſub- 
{tance, in conſiderable doſes. _ 5 

The common chalybeate waters often prove of more ſer- 
vice in this diſeaſe than all the medicines in the world; 
but they are to be taken with the proper cautions, and a 


due regimen. It is neceſſary to bleed in the foot beſore 


entering on a courſe of them, and then they are to be 
drank in moderate quantities, and always a little warmed, 
uſing a moderate exerciſe during the time of drinking 
them. Sec MINERAL-wwaters. 
A courſe of milk and vegetable diet will often perform 
a cure. 'The moſt proper drink is water, with a ſmall 
quantity of ſpirits. A cool dry air is the beſt. Cold 
bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves, and in- 
vigorates the ſyſtem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in 
bed, or whatever relaxes the body, is injurious. The 
. N mind 
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mind ſhould be kept conſtantly eaſy and chearful, Hy/teric | 


patients are often afflicted with cramps, for the relief of 
which the moſt efficacious medicines are opium, bliſter- 
ing plaſters, and warm bathing or fomentations. In 
milder caſes, immerſing the feet and legs in warm wa- 
ter, or applying a bliſtering plaſter to the part affected, 
has removed the 'complaint. Patients, whoſe nerves are 
uncommonly delicate and ſenſible, and for whom the 
bliſtering plaſter is not ſo proper, may attempt the cure 
by opiates, muſk, camphor, and the warm bath. Cramps 
in the legs have been ſometimes removed by tight ban- 
dages ; and convulſions ariſing from a flatulent diſtention 
of the inteſtines, or from ſpaſms beginning in them, 
may be diminiſhed or cured by making a ſtrong compreſ- 
fon upon the abdomen with a broad belt. See CRamy. 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 490. | 


HysTERic colic. See COLIC. 5 : 
HYSTERICS, or HysTERic medicines, are remedies pro- 
per to remove hy/teric affections; and to remedy difor- | 


ders of the womb. 5 | 
There are divers ſpecies of hy/terics : ſome evacuate or 
cleanſe the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged 
therein; others tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes thereof, 
and others ſtrengthen the tone of the part. 

According to Dr. Quincy, hy/eric affeCtions ariſe either 
from too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations : the former 


proceed from that irritation of the nerves, which the | 
make and ſecretion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected 
them to, and which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe | 
to that degree, as to draw the whole ſyſtem into diſor- 


der, and occaſion a ſurpriſing variety of ſymptoms; e. g. 


ſeveral ſorts of convulſions, and ſpecies of madneſs; | 


which therefore are by ſome termed furores uterini. 
Theſe diſorders are moſt effectually allayed by ſuch things 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both 
in ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable: they 
ſeem to anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the 
fpirits, and damping their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch 
| ſtimulation ceaſes, and the fibres return to their natural 
tone and motions; for, as what is grateful to the ſenſes 
gives an inexpreſſible emotion to the fine nervous fila- 
ments, ſo does what is fcetid and diſagreeable quite de- 
ſtroy that emotion, and deaden it; and as the former 
kind conſiſt chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile parts, by which, 
as before explained under CEPHALICS, they are fitter to 
enter the nerves; ſo theſe are generally of a clammy viſ- 
cous contexture, and therefore the fitter to envelope und 
entangle that ſubtile juice, whereby its motion is much 
retarded. JJV | 


HYT 
HrsTERICUs y in Natural Hiſtory, a name giv 


an American ſtone, called alſo lapis wterinus, fan, 0 


3 N N fame 
its virtues againſt diſorders of the womb, tg for 


plied. It is black, and capable of a fine poliſh. TT: 
. See CL Avus. 
STEROCELE, formed of brepa, tomb, a 
mor, in Medicine, an HERNIA aces by 6 A 
ing through the peritonzum. _ Fes 
HYSTEROLITHUS, formed of urzpa, womb, and 1.6. 
fone, or CUNNOLITHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a Fon 
thus called, from its reſemblance to the external arts of 
generation of the female ſex. It is very hard, of a a 
or blackiſh brown colour, about the ſize of half 4 i} 
nut, which it reſembles, being convex, and ſomewhat 
ſmooth on one ſide, and on the other fide reſemblin the 
labia pudendi. This is a ſpecies of the HPLMINTao. 
 LITHVUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Theſe ſtones are 
found in great abundance near the caſtle of Braubach 
upon the Rhine, on the confines of the landgtavate of 
eſſe. 


HYSTEROLOGY, *Yregoxona, ſignifying a diſcourſe in. 
verted, in Rhetoric, a ſpecies of HYPERBATON, or a vi- 
cious manner of ſpeaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted ; called alſo by the Greeks USEPO po 
1 q. d. putting the firſt thing where the laſt ſhould 

e 8 


Thus Terence uſes valet & vivit, for vivit &, valet, And 


Virgil moriamur & in media arma ruamus, for in media 
arma ruamus & moriamur. Quintilian expoſes this fault 
lib. xi. cap. 2. where he ſays, quedam—turpiter . 
vertuntur, ut fi peperiſſe narres, deinde concepiſſe; ix 
quibus, fi id quod pſlerius eft dixeris de priore tacere opti- 
mum /t. 5 . 
HYSTERON-PRoOTERON, *Tregov mporepoy. See Hs TE. 
ROI oG x. | 
HYSTEROPHORUS, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, deſcribed by Vaillant in the Acta Germanica, the 
characters of which are the ſame with thoſe of the com- 
mon PARTHENIUM. | 


HYSTEROPOTMI, *"Torzonduny in Antiquity, the ſame 


with DEUTEROPOTMI. 


HYSTEROTOMIA, *Treporowa, formed of bra, onb, 


and Teww, I diſſect, in Anatomy, an anatomical diſſectioa 
of the uterus, or WOMB. | 3 

HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, *Yorepdouslexcia, in Surgery, at 
operation more uſually called the CasAaR1aN ſcion. 


HYSTRIX. See PoRCUPINE. | 


HYTH, or Hirn, a port, wharf, or little haven, to ems 


bark or land wares at. Such is Queen-bith, Ko. 


that v. 
ll 
which 
They 
not m 
long; 
make 
Accor 
to be! 
length 
a diph 
l, in Lo, 
Was an 
accord 


I 
l, in the 
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a vowel and a conſonant; agreeable to which two 


[ The ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet: it is Boch 


different powers, it has two different forms; though, | 


Gnce the vowel and conſonant differ in their form 
as well as ſound, they may, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, be 
more properly accounted two letters. 


The Hebrews called the 7 conſonant 7 


hand and ſpace; becauſe it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
hand clenched, ſo as to leave the ſpace underneath void. 


With them it was pronounced as the conſonant y, as it | 


ſtill is among the Germans, and ſome other people. The 
Greeks had no / conſonant, and for that reaſon uſed 
their vowel i inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in ſound, 
The letter i was uſed as a conſonant among the Latins. 


In Engliſh ; conſonant has invariably the ſame ſound | 


with that of g in giant; and ſerves to mollify that of the 
vowels; as in Few, 7u/t, jovial. J vowel varies in its 
ſound : in ſome words it is long, as fine, thine, &c. In 
others ſhort, as fin, thin. Prefixed to e, it makes a diph- 
thong of the ſame ſound with the ſoft z, or double ce, as 
in field, yield, except in friend, which is pronounced 


fend. Subjoined to @ or e, it makes them long, as all, 


17h; and to o makes a mingled ſound, which approaches 

more nearly to the true notion of a diphthong, or found 
compoſed of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other 

combination of vowels in the Engliſh language, as o/, 

coin. The ſound of 7 before another i, and at the end 

of a word, 1s always expreſſed by y. Johnſon. 

The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing 

fine and delicate, but humble things : on which account 
that verſe in Virgil, | 8 


Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, remiſque fatiſcunt, 


which abounds in 7's, is generally admired. 


The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did | 
not mark with the daſh of a pen, to ſhew when it was | 


long; inſtead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to 
make it bigger than ordinary, as in PIſe, Vous, &c. 
According to Lipſius, they often repeated it when it was 
to be long, as in diz. They ſometimes alſo denoted the 


length of this letter by adding e to it, and turning it into 


a diphthong, as dive: for divi, omneis for omnis, &Cc. 
l in Logic, denotes a particular affirmative propoſition. 


| was anciently a numeral letter, and ſignified a hundred, | 


according to the verſe, 


I. C. compar erit, & contum Agnificabit. | 


[ 


ts itſelf, as IV, IX, &c. but when ſet after it, it is 
8 as often as it is repeated; as VI, XI, VIII, XIII, 


In adbreviatures and ciphers, I frequently repreſents the | 


Whole word Jefus, whereof it is the firſt letter. 


Len French Coinage, characteriſes the money of Li- 


JABATAHITES, a ſet among the muſſulmen, who, ac- 


ning to Ricaut, teach, that God is not perſeQly wiſe; 
4 at his knowlege does not extend to every thing; and 
* time and experienc. have furniſhed him with the 
1 of many things whereof he was before igno- 
* thus, ſay they, not being appriſed from all eter- 
! of every event that ſhall happen in the world, he is 


no 9 . . , 
s Obliped to govern it according to the chance and oc 


Urence of thoſe events. 


—_ — Crn'thology, the name of a large water bird 

rene, 1 8 to the crane-kind, and called by ſome the 

2 tis larger than our ſwan, its neck is as thick as 

ew 2 and its head very large; its beak is ſtraight, 
" ungers breadth long, pointed and a little hooked 
or. II. No 190. | ; 


od, M, from , 


„in the ordinary way of numbering, ſignifies one ; and | 
when repeated, it ſignifies as many units as it is repeated | 
umes. When put before a higher numeral, it ſub- | 


JAC 


at the end; its legs are two feet long, and thick, and, 
as it were, ſcaly; it is all over on the body white,. as the 
ſwan or gooſe ; its neck is naked, and for a long way be- 


low the head is covered, as is alſo the head, with a tough 
black ſkin : it is poſſible, however, that there naturally 


may be feathers on this part; but. that only dead birds 
having been ſeen of this ſpecies, the feathers may have 
fallen off; its tail is broad and ſhort. Margrave. 
JABIRUGUACU, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian 
bird, called by others nanduapoa, and by the Dutch 
© SCURVOGEL. | 5 | 
JABOTAPITA, in Botany. See Ocuna, 
JABOTI, in Zoology, the name of a remarkable ſpecies of 
tortoiſe found in America. The ſhell of this ſpecies is 
black, and has many hexangular figures marked upon it; 
the head and legs are brown, variegated with ſpots of a 


duſky greeniſh hue. The liver of this ſpecies is accounted 
a very delicate food. | 


JAA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of akind of nut, very 
common in China, which is reckoned the largeſt of all 
yet known. It is produced from the trunk of the tree, 


as if the branches, however large and ſtrong, were not 
able to bear it; its ſhell is ſo ſtrong, that there is occa- 
ſion for an ax or hatchet to open it; and within are in- 
numerable cells or veſicles containing a pulp of a yellow 
colour, which ſurrounds a kernel like the cheſnut, that 


. 


is exceeding ſweet when ripe. 


JACAMACIRI, in Ornithology, the name of a very remark- 


able Braſilian bird, approaching to the nature of the wood- 


pecker, and having feet of the ſame ſort with the birds 


of that genus, the toes ſtanding two before and. two be- 


hind ; it is of the ſize of a lark; its feet are yellow; its 


head, back, and wings, are all of a very lively green, 
variegated with yellow and red, and its breaſt and belly 


of a dulky yellow; it is a very ſplendid and beautiful ; 
bird, its colours glowing very brightly in the ſun. Mar- 


rave. | 


JACANA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, . 


ſpecies of moor-hen. It is a very elegant and beautiful 


its tail is ſhort, its colour on the back, belly, and wings, 


brane of the colour of the oriental turquoiſe ſtone; the 
beak is ſhaped like that of the gailinaceous kind, and is 
about a finger's breadth long, and is partly of a greeniſh 


yellow, partly of a very elegant red; it is very common 


in watery places in Braſil, and is eaten, but not eſteemed 
a fine fowl. Margrave. = | | 


| JACAPU, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the me- | 
rula or blackbird-kind, and of the fize and ſhape of the 


common blackbird ; its upper part is all of a deep black, 
except that the tips of the feathers on the rump are ſlightly 
greyiſh; its breaſt is of a very fine red, and its tail long 
and like that of the common blackbird; as are alfo its 
beak and feet. Ray. | : | 


JACARE, in Zeology, the name of an animal found in the = 


Braſils, and very little differing from the crocodile of the 


other parts of the world, if at all ſpecifically, which 


Mr. Ray doubts. It has no tongue, but only a fort of 


membrane, which reſembles the hape of one, and which 


it cannot lift up or move; its eyes are large, round, clear, 
and very bright, the iris blue, and the pupil of a fine 
black; the ſore-legs are very lender and weak; the 
hinder ones longer, and more robuſt ; the fore-feet have 
each five toes; three in the midile, which are long, and 
armed with very ſharp claws; and two at the ſides, whioh 
have none; the hinder fect bave only four toes each; 

12 U | : 5 one 


kind; it is of the ſize of a pigeon, but its legs are much 
longer, and are of a greeniſh yellow, and all its toes, eſ- 
|  pecially the hinder one, are of a very remarkable length; 


is a mixt green and black; its neck and breaſt are of the 
_ changeable colours they are in the peacock, and in ſome. 
| Pigeons ; its head is ſmall, and is covered with a mem 
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one of which only on each foot wants a claw, and 45 
the outer one; the farther half of the tail has a ſtrong 
erect fin upon it, which is of great uſe to the creature 
when in the water, ſerving as the fins of fiſhes to aſſiſt it 
in ſwimming. Ray. | 

JACARINI, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird of 
the goldfinch-kind, and of the ſize of our common gold- 
finch. Its beak is thick and grey, as are alſo its legs 
and feet; it is all over of a fine ſhining black, like po- 
liſhed ſteel; its wings are white underneath, Margrave. 

JACCHAGOGI, Ilarxayuyci, in Antiquity, thoſe who car- 
ried the ſtatue of the hero Jacchus in proceſſion, at the 
celebration of the Athenian feſtival called ELEUSINIA. 
They had their heads crowned with myrtle. 

TACEA, in Botany. See CENTAURY. 

JACIN TH, in Botany. See HYACINTH. 


JACK, in Falconry, bgnifies the male of birds of ſport. | 


See FALcoNn and Hawk. 

Jack, in Ichthyology. See PIKE. f 

Jack, in Mechanics, is an inſtrument in common uſe for 
raiſing heavy timber, or very great weights of any kind. 
See Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 45. | | 
But as the wheel-work of this engine is incloſed in the 


| ſtrong piece of timber CB, the inſide of it is repreſented | 
in fig. 46. where the rack AB muſt be ſuppoſed at leaſt 
four times as long in proportion to the wheel Q, as the 


figure repreſents it; and the teeth, which will be then 
four times more in number, to be contained about three 
in an inch. Then if the handle HP be ſeven inches 
long, five turns of it, i. e. 5 times 22 inches, or 110 
inches, will be the velocity of the power, whilſt the 
weight raiſed by the claw A, or depreſſed by the claw B, 
moves one inch : for as the pinion of the handle has but 
four leaves, and the wheel Q twenty teeth, there mull 
be five revolutions of the handle to turn the wheel once 
round, whoſe three-leaved pinion R will, in that revolu- 
tion, juſt move the rack three teeth, or one inch. This 
might have been alſo known without ſeeing, or even 
knowing the number of the teeth of the wheel and pi- 
nions, by meaſuring a revolution of the handle in fig. 45. 
and comparing the ſpace gone through by it with the 
ſpace gone through by the end A or B. This machine 
is ſometimes open behind from the bottom almoſt up to 
the wheel Q, to let the lower claw, which in that caſe 
is turned up as at B, draw up any weight. When the 
weight is drawn, or puſhed ſufficiently high, it is kept 
from going back by hanging the end of the hook 8, 
fixed to a ſtaple, over the curved part of the handle at h. 
Jack is alſo the name of a well known engine uſed for 
turning a ſpit: the weight is the power applied; the 


friction of the parts, and the weight with which the ſpit | 


is charged, are the force to be overcome ; and a ſteady 
uniform motion is maintained by means of the FLY. See 
the conſtruction. of this engine. more particularly ex- 


plained and illuſtrated by a figure, under the article M E- 


CHANICAL powers. 


Jack, ſmoke, is an engine uſed for the ſame purpoſe with | 


the common zach, and is ſo called from its being moved 
by means of the ſmoke or rarefied air, aſcending the 
chimney, and {triking againſt the tail of the horizontal 
wheel AB, (Ag. 47.) which, being inclined to the ho- 
rizon, is moved about the axis of the wheel, together 
with the pinion C, which carries the wheels D and E; 


and E carries the chain F, which turns the ſpit. The 


wheel AB ſhould be placed in the narrow part of rhe 
chimney, where the motion of the ſmoke is ſwifteſt, and 
then the greateſt part of it muſt ſtrike upon the fails. 
The force of this machine depends on the draught of 
the chimney, and the vehemence of the fire. 


Jack, in a Ship, is a ſort of flag or colours, diſplayed from | 


a maſt erected on the outer end of a ſhip's bowſprit. In 


the Britiſh navy the jack is nothing more than a ſmall| MAD 
JACKALL, in Zoology, the name of a creature of the 


union FLAG, compoled of the interſection of the red 
and white croſſes; but in merchant-ſhips this union is 
bordered with a red field. See Tab. of Flags and Ship. 
g. 1. Ne 146. 


Jack in a box, Hernandia, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 


noccia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have a partial involucrum, compoſed of four oval 
{mall leaves, which incloſe three flowers, each of which 
has a proper bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf; the 
petal is funnel-thaped, cut into fix parts at the brim; 
and it has three ſhort ſtamina inſerted in the empale- 
ment; the ſemale flowers are ſhaped like the male, but 


want ſtamina, and have a roundiſh germen; the em- 


palement becomes a large ſwollen, oblong fruit, perfo- 
rated at each end, incloſing one hard globular nut. There 
is one ſpecies, according to Miller, but Linnæus reckons 
two, growing naturally in the Weſt Indies. 
As the fruit of this plant is perforated, and the nut 


Within becomes hard; ſo when the wind blows through 


JAck- da, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the 


that the 7ack-daw cannot reſt upon it. Within a foot of 


to be planted among the zack-daws food, and he will na. 
turally be led to ſettle on it; but finding the point too 
_ ſharp, he will deſcend to the little croſs ſtick; this will 


TacKk-arch, in Architecture, is an arch one brick thick, 
JacK-head, in Hydraulics, a part ſometimes annexed to the 
Jack-Ketch is a name given by the populace to the commen 


JacK-n-a-lantern. See IGNIS fatuus. | 
Jack-j/ripe, in Ornithology, the ſcolopax gallinula of Lin- 


eye is a yellow ſtroke; the neck is varied with white, | 
brown, and pale red; the ſcapular feathers are narrow, 
very long, and brown, bordered with yellow; the rump 


Jack wambaſium, in our Old Writers, a kind of defenſe 


ſolid iron, but of many plates faſtened together; which 
ſome perſons by tenure were bound to find upon any u- 


Jack is uſed alſo for a horſe or wooden frame to ſaw tim- 


| hounds in full cry from evening till morn 


4 


JAC 


the fruit, it makes a whiſtling noiſe t | 

x ei: It 1s propagated 1 us 0 
the curious, by only ſowing the ſeed in a hot beg“ 
ſpring. They muſt be conſtantiy kept in re whe the 
Jack by the hedge, in Botany. See Hedge Mu Are 


dat ſome 


in the gardeng of 


d 


Dames V1iOLET. aud 
being the corvus monedula of Linnæus. The Sip N 
bird is large in proportion to its body; the inde = 
white; the forehead is black; the hind-part of 7 
a fine light grey; the breaſt and belly of à duſk ha = 
clining to aſh- colour; the reſt of the plumage is hi = 
ſlightly gloſſed with blue; the feet and bill a, 
claws very ſtrong and hooked. This is a docile 5 
quacious bird. Fack-daws breed in ſteeples, old caſt 4 
and high rocks, laying five or fix eggs: they feed o n. 
en grain, and ſeeds. Pennant. h 
This bird is very miſchievous to the ſarmer 
and is of ſuch a thieviſh diſpoſition, that de win ener 
away much more than he can make any uſe of. Ther 
is a method of deſtroying this bird by a particular fort of 
ſpringe, which is much practiſed in ſome parts of E : 
land, and is fo uſeful, that it ought to be made wire. 
ſal. The method is this: a ſtake of about five ſoot wb 
is to be driven firmly into the ground, and made ſo falt } 
that it cannot move, and fo ſharp pointed at the top 


the top there mult be a hole bored through it, of thre 
quarters of an inch in diameter; through this hole i; to 
be put a ſlick of about eight inches long, then a horſe. 
hair ſpringe or nooſe is to be faſtened to a thin haze. 
wand, and this brought up to the place where the ſhot 
{tick is placed, and carried with it through the hole; the 
remainder being left open under that ſtick. The other 
end of the hazel-rod is to be put through a hole in the 
ſtake near the ground, and faſtened there; the ſtake is 


fink with his weight, and the ſpringe will receive his leg, 
and hold him faſt. „ 8 


Forcing-P U ur. DO 


hangman. 


næus, is about half the ſize of the common sNIPE; and, 
therefore, ſometimes called the half-ſnipe. The crown | 
of the head is black, tinged with ruſt- colour; over each | 


is of a gloſſy bluiſh purple; the belly and vent white; 
the tail brown, edged with tawny, and conliſting ot 
twelve pointed feathers; the legs are of a cinereous 
green. The haunts and food of this ſpecies are the 
ſame with thoſe of the common ſnipe ; but it is much 
leſs frequent, and will not riſe till it is almoſt trod upon, 
Its motion is ſluggiſh, and flight never diſtant. Pet- 
nant. | | | | 


coat-armour, worn by horſemen in war, not made d 


vaſion. 


ber upon; for an inſtrument to pull off a pair of boots; 
for a great leathern pitcher to carry drink in; for a ſmall 
bowl that ſerves as a mark at the exerciſe of bowling; 
and for a young pike. | | | 


dog-kind, the canis aureus of Linnæus, called by au- 
thors /upus aureus, the gold-coloured wolf, and by the — 
dern Greeks ſquilachi. It is ſmaller than the wolf, a 
of a very beautiful yellow colour. Theſe animals ate 
always ſeen in large flocks together, not unfrequently 
the number of two hundred in a flock ; and hunt le 
ing. It 82 
very thieviſh animal, and will {teal peoples things _ 
while they fleep, not ſparing fuch as can be of no uſe g 
it, as their hats, ſhoes, or the like. There 1s (ares 
animal which the jackal/ will leave unmolelted: in = 
of living prey, it will ſeed on roots, fruits, and ee 

reedily diſinter the dead, and ſeed on the putrid corp 12 

"heir howls in the purſuit of caravans and b 
dreadful. It is a very common creature in Ce, mw 
is heard barking all night long. They may be 1 - 
times robbed of their prey by the lion; but 3 
notion of their attendance on that animal is fa 3 
The jacka!l is vulgarly called the lion's provider, 4 


ee 
oe” ! 


JAC 
an opinion, 


15 cerriſying Cries, | ich 
gr in ba foreſt. Shaw's Travels, p. 247. 


AOA, in Botany. See RAG WORT, and GROUND- | 


\OBZOIDES, in Botany. See GOLDEN rod. 
JACOB's ladder, in Botany. See Greek VALERIAN: 


| jaco p'5-ſtaff, 


and diſtances 3 the ſame with the cross-$STAFEF. 


ACOBINE, the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
) called by Moore the co/umba cypria cucullata. It is gene- 


cally called the jack, for ſhortneſs. It 1s, when genuine 
and of the true breed, the ſmalleſt of all pigeons. It 
has a range of feathers inverted quite over the hinder part 
of its head, and reaching down on each fide of the neck 
to the ſhoulders of the wings, which forms a kind of 
ſriars hood, from whence the bird has its name. This 
ſpecies has alſo a ſhort bill, and a pearly eye. The co- 
Jour is various in the feathers ; there are reds, yellows, 
blues, blacks, and mottles; but whatever is the general 
colour, the head, tail, and flight, are white. Some pi- 
eons of this ſpecies are feather-legged, others are not. 
ACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 


poſſeſſed of it in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of pil- 
grims, dedicated to the ſaid faint. See Do MINICXN«S. 
Others maintain, that they have been called Jacobins ever 
ſince they were ellabliſhed in Italy, becauſe they pre- 
tended to imitate the lives of the apoſtles. | 


ers. | | 
JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were anciently a 
branch of the Eutychians, and are ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
Levant. | _ | „ 
They were ſo called from Jacobus, James, of Syria, called 
Baradæus, who was one of the heads of the Monophy- 
ſites, or ſectaries who owned but one nature in Jeſus 
Cbriſt. : bo 
This poor monk revived the cauſe 
by his activity and diligence; and when he died biſho 
of Edeſſa, A. D. 588, he left his ſect in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Abyſſinia, and other countries. . 
The Monophyſites were a ſect of vaſt extent, compre- 
|hending the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians; but 
- thoſe among them who are properly 7acob:tes, were but 
few; and among thoſe, too, there is now a diviſion, 
ſome being Romanized, and others perfectly averſe to 
the Romiſh church; each of which parties have their ſe- 
veral patriarchs. | | ; | 


bites and others, follow the doctrine of Dioſcorus touch- 
ing the unity of nature and perſon in Jefus Chriſt. _ 

JaconiTes, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on 
ſuch perſons as diſallow of the revolution by king Wil- 


of the abdicated king James, and his line. 20 
JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth twenty-five ſhillings ; ſo 
called from king James the firſt of England, in whoſe 


rains. | 5 5 
JACTITATION of morriage. See ManRI AEB. 
JACQUINIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 

Ona claſs; the characters of which are, that the corolla 
18 divided into ten ſegments; the ſtamina are inſerted in 
. the receptacle; and the fruit is a Gngle-ſeeded berry. 
| JACULAT OR, or boot ing-fiſh, in Ichthyology, is a ſpecies 
of the chætodon in the Linnæan ſyſtem, or the chætodon 
Mfatus, with an entire tail, nine ſpines in the dorſal 


an, and a brown circular ſpot, reſembling an eye, and 


cylindric ſnout. This fiſh is found in India, and derives 
us name from the manner in which it collects its food. 
zor this purpoſe it frequents the ſhores and ſides of the 
ca and rivers; and when it ſpies a fly on the plants, that 
N live, or ſix feet, and then, with a ſurpriſing dex- 
we ejects out of its tubular mouth a lingle drop of 
F, 3 


riy 
wer, where it ſoon becomes a prey. 


hil. Tranſl. vol. 
UV, art. 


14. and vol, lvi. art. 21. See Tab. II. of Fig, 


T hodes, and ſome other places, and more uſu- 
aly called ACONTIas. 


JACUPEMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird 


that it rouzes the prey for it; but this is 
erely an accidental beneht, which the lion derives from | 
10 by which it rouzes almoſt every crea- | 


2 mathematical inſtrument for taking heights | 


They are alſo called Vier, Predicants, or preaching fri- 


of the Monophyſites 


As to their faith, all the MoxoPHYSITES, both Jaco- 


liam, and {till aſſert the rights, and adhere to the intereſts 


grow in ſhallow water, it ſwims on to the diſtance of | 


which never fails to ſtrike the fly into the ſea or | 


» in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 


follow the rule of St. Dominic, on account of their prin- | 
cipal convent, which is near the gate of St. James, in 
Latin Jacobus, at Paris; and which, before they came 


reign it was ſtruck. We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of | 
Jacobus, the old and the new; the former valued at 
twenty-five ſhillings, weighing ſix penny-weights ten 
grains; the latter, called alſo Carolus, valued at twenty- | 
three ſhillings; in weight five penny-weights twenty 
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of the pheaſant-kind, nearly as large as the common Eu- 
ropean hens. Its feet are of a fine red; it is a very well 
taſted ſowl, and is eaſily kept tame, It has its name 
from the noiſe it makes, which is jacuy jacu, jacu. Mar- 
grave, „ 8 . 

JACUT, in the Natural Hiftory of the Arabians, is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the name of the ruby only; and it 
is owing to this, that among the gems uſed by the Ara- 
bran phyſicians in medicine, the ruby is ſuppoſed to have 
been moſt of all in eſteem, as the name jacut oftener 
occurs in their writings than that of any other of the 
gems. © 4 

JacuT-aca, is the name of an officer in the court of the 
grand ſeignior. He is one of two eunuchs who have the 
care of the treaſure. | 

JADDESSES is the name of an inferior order of prieſts in 
Ceylon, who have the care of the chapels appropriated 

to the genii, who form a third order of gods among 
theſe idolaters. Theſe prieſts are applied to by the peo- 
ple in a time of diſeaſe or calamity, who offer a cock on 
their behalf to appeaſe the anger of the dzmons. 

JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on olive-colour, much 
eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of por- 
phyry, agate, or jaſper; and is only to be cut with dia- 
mond-dult. | 8 O 

It is in great eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who 

_ adorn all their fine works with it, and eſpecially the _ 
handles of their ſabres. | py OS 

This ſtone, applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſerva- 
tive from the nephritic colic. M. Bernier tells us, that 
the caravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the 
Galibis prize it as highly as the diamond. The natives 
of South America value it on account of the virtues they 
attribute to it in the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel. In a 

_ treatiſe on it, printed at Paris, it is called the divine fore. 
See LaAeIs divinus, and NEPHRITIC one. | 

JAGRA, a name given to a peculiar ſpecies of ſugar, pre- 
pared from the cocoa-nut. „„ | 

JAGUACATLguacu, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſi- 
lian bird of the kingfiſher-kind, called by the Portugueſe 
papa peexe. It is of the ſize of a thruſh, and in thape 
much reſembles the European kingfhiſher. Margrave. 


p| JAGUARA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a Brafilian 


animal, accounted by Margrave a ſpecies of tyger, but 
differing from that creature, and approaching to the leo- 
pard in the ſhape of its variegations, which are ſo many 
round ſpots ; it is all over of a yellowiſh colour, beauti- 
fully variegated with black ſpots differently diſpoſed ; it 
is a very fierce animal, and as ravenous of human fleſh 
as of that of beaſts. Ray. See Tab. III. Puadrupeds, 
Ne” 2%: | | | | 


JAGUARACA, in [chehyology, the name of a Braflian fiſh 


in many things reſembling the ſcorpius of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is of the ſize of the freſh water perch, and 
its mouth is very large, but without teeth. It is caught 
among the rocks, and is a very well taſted fiſh, Mar- 
grave. 


JAGUARETE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a Braſi- 


lian beaſt of prey, accounted by Margrave a ſpecies of 
tyger, but improperly ; its roundiſh ſpots arguing it of 
the lynx or leopard kind. It is of the fize of a young 
| heifer, of a yellowiſh colour, variegated with black and 
brown ſpots, and is a very fierce and deſtructive animal. 
It much reſembles the creature called jaguara, but 1s 
larger; and the ſpots which in that are all round, are in 
this ſome round, and ſome of other figures, The Por- 
tugueſe call both by the ſame name, onga. ; 
TAIL. See GaoL. . : : 


| Jail fever. See FEVER, and HosPiTAL fever. 


JALAP, in Medicine, fo called from the name of the coun- 
try, viz. Chalapa, or Xalapa, a province in New Spain, 
between La Vera Cruz and Mexico, whence it is brought, 
the root of a ſpecies of the convoLvULus, or the con- 
volvulus with variable leaves, foot-ſtalks with fingle 
flowers, and a tuberous root. eat R 
The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpecies; and 
therefore as this is ſometimes called mecoacana nigra, that 
goes as often by the name of zalapium album. 
As jalap does not appear to have been known to, the an- 
_ cients, it has its place in medicine only fince thoſe parts 
of America, which produce it, have been traded to by 
the Europeans. | e 15 5 
The jalap toots are brought over in thin tranſverſe ſlices, 
ſolid, hard, and heavy; of a blackiſh colour on the out- 
ſide or cortical part, and internally of a dark greyiſh, 
with ſeveral black circular ſtriæ; the hardeſt, darkeſt co- 
loured, and thoſe which have moſt of theſe refinous 
veins, ate the beſt. This root has ſcarcely any ſmell or 
talte. In doſes of a ſcruple, or half a dram, it is an ef- 
fectual and ſafe purgayve, very rarely occaſioning any 
ſevere gripes or nauſea. Jalap is an excellent purgative 
in dropſical and other caſes, in which ſerous humours 
ale 
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are to be evacuated. But it ſhould not be adminiſtered | JAMBEAUS, among our Old Mriters, armour fo; 40 
| or the 


in acute fevers, nor to perſons of Ury and hot conſtitu— 
tions; for in ſuch caſes, it is lizble to the ſame miſchiefs 
as other acrid purgatives, and will ſometimes bring on 
heat and inflammations in the viſcera. | 
The preparations of Jalap in uſe with us are a tincture, 
an extract, and a refin., The tincture is made by digeſt- 
ing three or four ounces of /a/ap in a pint of proof ſpi- 
rit, The extract is prepared by firſt drawing a tincture 
from the powdered root with rectified ſpirit, then boil 
ing the dow in freſh quantities of water, evaporat- 
ing the decoctions till they begin to grow thick, mixing 
in by degrees the tincture inſpiſſated to a like thickneſs, 
and continuing a gentle heat till the whole 1s reduced to 
a due conſiſtence. This extract may be taken by itſelf in 
doſes of twelve grains, or more. Jalaß root, digeſted in 
as much rectified fpirit as will cover it to the height of 
about four ſingers, gives out the greateſt part of the re- 
ſinous manner in which its activity reſides, and tinges the 
menſtiuum of a yellowiſh brown colour. On inf{piffat- 
ing the filtered tincture to about one half, and adding to 
the remainder a proper quantity of water, the liquor be- 
comes milky, and on ſtanding depoſits the pure reſin. 


This preparation, by itſelf, irritates and gripes much, 
without proving conſiderably purgative; but thoroughly | 


triturated with teſtaceous or other powders, or with ſoap, 
or ground with almonds, or powdered gum arabic, and 


made into an emulſion with water, or diſſolved in recti- 


\ fied ſpirit, and mixed with a proper quantity of ſyrup, 


that the ſolution may bear being diluted with watery li- 
quors without precipitation, it purges, in doſes of eight 


or ten grains, as effectually, and, for the moſt part, as 
mildly as the zalap in ſubſtance. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Aſter all the preparations the chemiits have invented for 


this root, the beſt way of giving it is in ſubſtance. Mr. 


Bolduc, in his analyſis of ir, found, that when he ſepa- 
rated its ſaline and its reſinous parts, by making extracts 
of it firſt with ſpirits of wine, and then with water, that 


the ſaline or watery extract was much larger in quantity | 


than the other, but that it purged weakly ; and that the 
reſinous extract, though it operated in a ſmall doſe, was 


yet a veiy rough medicine; ſo that the beſt way of uſing | 
them was together, and that rature gave us the medicine | 


ready prepared. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 


However, others have obſerved, that the extracts of Jalap | 


appear preferable to the root in ſubſtance, not only on 
account of the doſe being rendered ſmaller by the rejec- 


tion of the woody parts, but likewiſe as being more uni- 


form and certain in ſtrength. Lewis. | 


Many fraudulent chemiſts, when za/ap is dear, have a 
trick of putting ſcammony, which is of itſelf almoſt all | 
relin, among it, and ſometimes gamboge; by which | 


means they can afford to ſell it cheaper than the price it 
can be honeſtly made for. But their moſt curious cheat 
is in mixing it with common black reſin; two parts of 
the latter to one of the former. But this may be known 
by putting it into rectified ſpirit, which will again diſſolve 
the reſin of jalap, but not touch the other. The virtues 
are the ſame with thoſe of the root, but it works rougher, 


_ becauſe all ſubſtances ſtick to the coats of the inteſtines, 
ſo as to occaſion much pain and uneaſineſs; for which | 
reaſon this is corrected with ſugar, cream of tartar, or 
the like; by which means it is brought into the ſame | 
| {tate as nature preſents it in the root. For ſome pur- 


_ poles, indeed, where the form is required to be ſmall, 


as often in adminiſtration to children, this is moſt con- | 


venient. Its doſe is from three grains to one ſcruple. 
Falap poſſeſſes a fermenting power in a conſiderable de- 


gree, and is ſaid to be uſcd with this intention by brewers 


and diſtillers. | 


JALAPA, in Botany. See M1RAB1L 1s, e 
 JALEMUS, Ianto, in Antiquity, a kind of mournful ſong, 


uſed upon occaſion of death, or any other affeCting acci- 


dent. Hence the Greck proverbs had their original, 


lee ?, Or Jungorepog, I. e. more fad or colder than 


@ jalemus, eig Tg apes; eyipanTecg, worthy to be ranked 


among jalemuſes. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. xiii. p. 


: 35 qe | 3 
JAM, or JA uB3, in the language of our lead-miners in Men- 
dip, a thick bed of ſtone, which hinders their work when 
they are purſuing the veins of ore. | 


IJAMACAll, in Ornitholagy, the name of a Braſilian bird, 


of the ſize of a lark; its head is ſmall, its beak a little 
bent downwards; its head is black, its throat alſe black, 
but the upper part of its neck yellow ; its back, breaſt, 
and belly, are alſo yellow; its wings are black, but have 
each one white ſpot ; its tail alſo is black, and its legs 
and feet brown; it is an extremely beautiful bird, and 


has ſo long a tail, that it ſeems to belong to the wagtail, | 


or motacilla kind. Margrave. 
JAMAICA pepper. See PIMENTO. 
JaMaica wood. Bee BRAZIL. 


a 


4 


IAM 


legs. | 
The word is French, from jambe, the leg. 
LAMBIC, in Ancient Poetry, a kind of verſe found j 
Greek and Latin poets ; conſiſting wholly, or at "op the 
13 of ĩambiſes, or feet ſo called. __ ” 
ambic verſes may be conſidered, either wi 
diverſity, or the hub of their feet : park 2 
which heads there are diſtinct kinds, which have a 4 
names. 1. Pure 1ambics are thoſe which conf; * 
of iambiſſes; as the fourth piece of Catullus 
praiſe of a ſhip: 
Phaſelus ille, quem widetis hoſdites. 
'The een 10 are thoſe called 2 iambics Th ſ 
have no iambuſes but in the even ſeet, though there "as 
ſometimes tribrachys added to them, excepting to he 
laſt, which is always an iambus; and in the atieve 
they have ſpondees, anapæſt, and even a daQy] in he 
firſt : _ is that of Medea in Ovid. ry 5 
| ervare potui: perdere an poſſim ropas 9 
The third kind are tha free e in which it! 
not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, fy 
n laſt foot; of which kind are all thoſe of 
Amittit merito proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the ancient authors ſeldom confine them 
ſelves more, frequently leſs, as we may obſetve in Play. 
”_ ron Terence; but the 6bxth is always indiſpenſibly an 
So 5 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſylla. 
bles, dimeter iambie is that which has but four feet: 
| Dueruntur in filvis aves. e 
Thoſe which have ſix are called 2rimeters : theſe are the 
molt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theatre 
particularly in tragedy ; wherein they are vaſtly preſer- 
able to the verſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our mo- 
dern drama; becauſe they come nearer to the nature of 
. proſe, and ſavour leſs of art and affeRation : 
Di conjugales, tuque genialis tori | 
L.ucina cuſtos, &c. „„ 
Thoſe with eight are called zetrameters, and are only uſed 
in comedies: _ % 8 
Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum eſt Iucrum. 
| . | : _ 'Terent, 
Some add an zambic monometer, with two feet: 
| Virtus beat. Re | 
They are called monometers, dimeters, trimcters, and tetra- 
meters; that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures, 
becauſe a meaſure conſiſted of two feet; the Greeks 
meaſuring their verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipo- 
dys, or epitrites, joining the iambus and ſpondee to- 
gether. = | | 1 
All the iambies hitherto mentioned are perſec; they hare 
their juſt number of feet, without any thing either def- 
cient or redundant. "The imperfef iambics are of thiee 
kinds; the catalectic, which want a ſyllable : 
| Mu ſæ Fovem canebant. bY 
The brachycatalefic, which want an entire ſoot : 
Muſe Jovis gnate. e | 
The hypercataleftic, which have either a ſoot or a ſyllable 
too much : . 55 N 05 
Mau ſæ ſorores ſunt Minerbæ, 
Mu ſæ ſorores Palladis lugent. oe 
Many of the hymns and anthems uſed in the Romiſh 
church, are dimeter iambics, that is, conſiſting of tour 
VV VVV 
JAMBLICI /, in Medicine, a kind of ſalt prepared with 
ſal ammoniac, and ſeveral aromatic ingredients, ſuch a 
pepper, ginger, thyme, origanum, and the like; it has 
its name from its reputed author Jamblichus, and is ſup- 
| poſed by many old writers to be an excellent medicine for 
concocling the crude humours, and gently producing 
ſtools. It was taken faſting in the quantity of half - 
ſpoonful, either alone or in a poached egg, or mx 
ub an qQUOrs.-.noworaps.; = 
JAMBOLIFERA, in Betany, a genus of the cc . 
nogynia claſs z the characters of which are, that the ” 
lyx is quadridentated, and the corolla bas ſour Peta 
and is funnel- ſhaped. 5 : 
TAMBON, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ar 
to a kind of ſea-ſhell, reſembling a ham of bacou. 1 
a ſpecies of PIN NA marina. ; 
JAMBS, among Carpenters and Bricklayers. See 3 
JAMBU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian e 
of partridge, of which there ate two ſpecies. They 3 
of a duſky yellow colour, and are equal to the Europ 
partridges in the delicacy of their taſte. Margrave- 5 
LAMBUS, Iaufes, in the Greek and Latin Projody, 5 
etical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed b 
long one; as in | 
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Ars vocatur 1ambus, as Horace 
ſi 


ts eng brevt at 
Nile 19% o calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, 


ſes it; who a 


| 


vi — 


ed, according to ſome; took its riſe from Iambns, | 


the ſon 0 

rhape, 
Fhen affl 
derive 10 


— of 2 were at firſt only uſed in ſatire, 


The invention of t 
to Archilochus 7 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit _— 
| a rt. Poei. 
JAMES. St. JAMES of the Sword, San JaGo de Eſpada, 


reign of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia. 
Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors; 
three knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the 


roads. | 3 2 
An union was propoſed and agreed to in 1170 between 


firmed by the pope in 1175. | 


which has been united to the crown of Spain. The 
+ knights are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from 
families that have been noble for four generations on 
both ſides ; they mult alſo make it appear, that their ſaid 
anceſtors have neither been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics ; 
nor even to have been called in queſtion by the inqui- 
ſition. 3 | 7 | 

The novices are obliged to ſerve ſix months in the gal- 


but Alexander III. gave them a permiſſion to marry. 
They now make no vows but of poverty, obedierice, and 


have added that of defending the immaculate conception 


ared croſs on the breaſt. This is eſteemed the moſt con- 
fderable of all the military orders in Spain: the king 
carefully preſerves the office of grand maſter in his own 


is much greater now than formerly, all the grandees 
chooſing rather to be received into this, than into the 
order of the golden fleece; inaſmuch as this puts them 
in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 
many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, 
but eſpecially in Catalonia. | | 


in Portugal by king don Denys VI. in 1310. 


the twenty-fifth of July, in honour of St. James. 
Ejiftle of St. JAMEs, is a canonical book of the New Teſ- 
tament, bein 
EP1STLE. | 
JAMMING, in ge 
object between t 
able. | 5 | He lo, 
In Sea-Language, this expreſſion is applied to the ſitua- 
tion of ſome running rope, when it happens to be 


neral, denotes the act of incloſing any 


traverling in the blocks, till it is releaſed 
Jamming is oppoſed to RENDERING. 
JAMPNUM, in our Ol Hitters, furze, or 
porſy ground. This word is uſed in fines of lands, &c. 


In this ſenſe 


cauſe the bloſſoms of FURZ E or GORSE are of that 
colour. 1 Croke 179. | 2 

» amon 
the MooN. | by | 
JANITORES, door-keepers, among the Romans, the 
meaneſt of their | 
their polls. 


JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Turkiſh ar- 
vs; reputed the grand ſeignior's foot-guards, 


urkiſh language, 


DHerbelor ©) ſignifies nov: homines, or milites. 
rdelot tells us, 


that qeniteheri ſignifies a new band, 


910 urath I. called the Conqueror, ho chooſing out one- 
h part of the Chriſti 
om the G 


ot war, 
lagi Bektaſche 


reeks, and inſtructing them in the diſcipline 


2 (a perſon whoſe pretended piety rendered 
dan revered among the Turks), to the end 
ame " might confer his bleſſing on them, and at the 
the "I give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them from 
belt of the troops. Bektaſche, after bleſſing them in 


leys, and to live a month in a monaſtery. Heretofore | 
they were truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; | 


wo bodies, fo as to render it immove- 


2 military order in Spain, inſtitutgd in 1170, under the | 


theſe and the canons of St. Eloy; and the order was con- 


The higheſt dignity in that order is that of grand maſter, | 


conjugal fidelity; to which, ſince the year 1652, they | 


of the holy Virgin. Their habit is a white cloke, with | 


JAN 
which lie had on, and pitt it on the head of the lcade? 
of this new militia z from which time, viz. the year of 
Chriſt 1361, they have {till retained the name jeniteberi, 
and the fur cap. Others aſcribe their origin to ſultan 
Amurath II. in the year 1372. i 
The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the 
Turks among the Chriſtians; and bred up to the military 
life. They are taken at tlie age of twelve years, to the 
end, that forgetting their country and religion, they may 
know no other parent but the ſultan: However, genc- 
rally ſpeaking, they are not now-a-days raiſed by way of 
tribute; for the carach, or tax, which the Turks impoſe 
on the Chriſtians, for allowing them the liberty of their 
religion, is now paid in money; excepting in ſome places, 
where money being ſcarce, the people ate unable to pay 
in ſpecie, as in Mingrelia, and other provinces near the 
Black Sed, | 
As in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of Alia, the janizaFies are allo diftin- 
guiſhed into janizaries of Conſtantinople, and of Da- 
maſcus. | | 
Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve pet diem; for 
when they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, 
their pay is augmented. | | 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman; or long gown, with 
ſhort ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand 
. on the firſt day of Ramazan. 'They wear no 
turban, but in lieu of that a kind of cap, which they call 
zarcola, and a long hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on 
their ſhoulders. On ſolemn days they ate adorned with 
feathers, which are ſtuck in a little caſe in the fore-part 
of the bonnet. e ; 
Their arms in Europe, in a time 6f war, are a ſabre, a 
carabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on 
the left fide. At Conſtantinople, in time of peace, they 
only carry a long ſtaff in their hand. In Aſia, where 
powder and fire-arms are more uncommon, they wear 
a bow and arrows, with a poignard, which they call Ha- 
mare, | | | 
The officer who commands the whole body of janizaries 
is called the janizar agaſi; in Engliſh, aga of the jani- 


Zaries. He is one of the chief officers of the empite. 


family; on account of the rich revenues and offices, | 
whereof it gives him the diſpoſal. The number of knights | 


There was an order of the ſame name and kind inſtifuted 


St, JAMES's Day, a feſtival in the calendar, obſerved on | 


g the fiſt of the catholiq epiſtles. Sce 


lqueezed by the compreſſion of the ſtanding- rigging, &c. } 
and conſequently incapable of performing its office, by | 


gorſe, and | 


and ſeems to come from the French jaune, i. e. yellow; | 


g the Romans, a name given to Diana, or | 


flaves, who were commonly chained to | 


vltus derives the word from genizers, which, in the | 


. eh; and that the name was originally given by | 
an priſoners, whom he had taken | 


and the doCtrines of their religion, ſent them to | 


| 


Though the 7anizarics are not prohibited marriage, yet 
they rately marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their 
officers; as imagining a married man to make a worſe 
ſoldier than a bachelor, 0 | | 

The janizaries were at firſt called jaja, that is, footmen, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the other Turks, the troops 
whereof conſiſted moſtly of cavalry. 0 
Vigenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the 

Janixaries, is extremely conformable, in a great many 
things, to that uſed in the Roman legions. . 
The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their maſters, the grand ſeigniors. They depoſed Baja- 

Zet II. in 1512; they procured the death of Amurath 

III. in 1595. Oſman II. they firſt ſtripped of his em- 

pire, and afterwards of his life, in 1622; and in about 

two months dethroned Muſtapha, whom they had made 
his ſucceſfor ; and in 1649 they depoſed ſultan Ibrahim, 
and at laſt ſtrangled him in the caſtle of the Seven 

Towers; and in 1730 they obtained the ſacrifice of the 

grand viſir, the rei effendi, and the captain baſhaw, and 

depoſed and impriſoned Achmet III. and advanced the 
ſultan Mabomet, ſon of Muſtapha II. from priſon, to 

the throne, in his ſtead. The number of real 7anizarzes 
is only twenty-five thouſand ; but the privileges belonging 
do their order, ſuch as exemption from taxes, and the per- 
formance of public duties, have induced many perſons 
to bribe the officers, in order for their being admitted 

into the number of Janixaries without pay. 8 

JAR IZARIESs, at Rome, are officers or penſioners of the 

pope, called alſo participantes, on account of certain rites 
or duties which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or ex- 

peditions, and the Roman chancery. xy... 

Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office: 

the truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college 
of the Roman chancery. The firſt bench conſiſts of 
writers, the ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of ;ap:- 
$aries; who are a kind of cortectors and reviſors of the 
ope's bulls. _ | | 

JANNANINS, in Modern Hiſtory, the name which the 
Negroes, in ſome of the interior parts of Africa, give to 
ſpirits which they apprehend to be the ghoſts or ſouls of 
their anceſtors, and which they go to the tombs to con- 
ſult and worſhip. Every Negro has his tutelary jannanin, 
and ſo has likewiſe every village, to whom private and 
public worſhip is relpeclively addreſſed: The women, 
children, and ſlaves, ate forbid to attend their public 
worſhip. | 


JANNOCK, a kind of oaten bread, much uſed in the nor- 
ANSENISM, in Fecle/iaftical Hiſtory, the doctrine of Cor- 


Wanner, cut off one of the flecves of the fur gown 
o. II. Ne 180. 


thern parts of England, and made of four leaven. 
b 


nelius Janſen, commonly called Fanſenins, biſhop of 
| 12 5 Ypres, 


6 * 


Vpres, in Flanders, chiefly with relation to grace and free- 


the death of its author, in 1638, when Fromond and Ca- 


| fathers, than the opinions of Molina, which were patro- | 


to the tenets of Auguſtine, and the latter bore a making 


plaints, to re-examine this intricate controverſy, and to 


poſe he choſe a council, called the congregation de aut 
lis, or the congregation ot Alps, compoſed of fifteen | 


which, in the ſpace of three years, aſſembled ſeventy-| 
eight times. The death of Clement, in 1605, prevented / 
his pronouncing a deciſive ſentence with regard to this 


deciſion would have been favourable to their reſpective 


| ſumed, in 1605, by order of Paul V. the ſucceſſor of 
Clement. The reſult of many folemn deliberations was, 


the king of Spain, who warmly maintained the cauſe of | 


tury: in the ſecond the author gives an accurate account 


original, fallen, and renewed ſtate: and the third part 
contains his doctrine, relating to the aids of ſanQtifying | 
grace procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal predeſtina- 
tion of men and angels. The deſign of Janſenius in this 
Work was, to ſhew in what manner the important points 
in debate had been underſtood and explained by Auguſ- 
tine, whoſe name and authority were univerſally revered 


liberty and divine grace. They therefore exerted their | 


IAN 


will. . 

Janſenius was born of catholic parents in Holland, and 
ſtudied at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris. . 

Fanſeniſm made no great noiſe in the world, till after 


lenus, his executors, publiſhed his book, intitled 4 
guſtinus. This book had been the labour of twenty 
years, was juſt finiſhed before the author's death, and pub- 
liſhed at Louvain in 1640. Janſenius was led to engage 
in this work by the controverſy that was carried on, in 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, between the 
Jesvirs and DoMIN1CANS, concerning the nature and 
neceſſity of divine grace; the deciſion of which had, to- 
wards the concluſion of the preceding century, been com- 
mitted by Clement VIII. to a ſelect aſſembly of learned 
divines. Theſe arbiters, after much examination, deli- | 
vered their opinion to the pontiff, that the ſentiments of 
the Dominicans, concerning grace, predeſtination, hu- 
man liberty, and original fin, were more conformable to | 
the doctrine of ſcripture, and the deciſions of the ancient 


nized by the Jeſuits. The former, they obſerved, inclined 
reſemblance to the Pelagian hereſy. In conſequence © 
this declaration, Clement ſeemed reſolved to condemn 
the Jeſuits, and to determine the controverſy in favour 
of the Dominicans. In 1602 the Jeſuits prevailed on the 
old pontiff, by intreaties, menaces, arguments, and com- 


undertake the office of principal arbitrator. For this pur- 


cardinals, nine profeſſors of divinity, and five biſhops, 


controverſy ; nor are his ſentiments certainly known, 
though the Jeſuiſts and Dominicans contend, that his 


party. The proceedings of this congregation were re- 


that the whole controverſy, inſtead of being decided, 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed; and that each of the contending 
parties ſhould have the liberty of following their reſpec- | 
tive opinions. Paul V. declined a public determination 
of the controverſy, through apprehenſion of offending 
either the king of France, who protected the Jeſuits, or 


the Dominicans. The flame of controverſy broke out | 
again with new violence in the year 1640, on the pub- 
lication of Janſenius's book, which was divided into three 
parts : the firſt being hiſtorical, and containing a relation 
of the Pelagian controverſy, which aroſe in the fifth cen- | 


and illuſtration of the doctrine of Auguſtine, relating to 
the conſtitution and powers of the human nature, in its 


in all parts of the Roman catholic world. 'The Domi- 
nicans, who followed the ſentiments of 'Thomas Aquinas, | 
concerning the nature and efficacy of divine grace, de- 
rived very conſiderable advantage from this publication; 
whilſt the Jeſuits conſidered it as not only a tacit but 
formidable refutation of their opinions concerning human | 


moſt zealous endeavours to obtain a public condemnation 
of it from Rome; and they ſucceeded ſo far as to pro- 
cure a prohibition of the peruſal of it, by the Roman in- 
uifitors, in the year 1641; and in 1642 a ſolemn bull of 
rban VIII. condemning it, as fraught with ſeveral er- 
rors, that had been lon Panithed from the church. How-| 
ever, the deciſions of the inquiſition, and the bull of the 
pontiff, were diſregarded in many parts of the Roman | 
church. The doctors of Louvain, the followers of Au- 
guſtine in the Netherlands, and the abbot of St. Cyran, 
and other famous and learned men, known under the 
denomination of the Authors of Port-royal, in France, 
oppoſed the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and ſtrenuouſl 
ſupported the cauſe of Janſeniſm: though the reateſt 
art of the French theologiſts engaged in behalf of the 
Feſuilts. The diſpute was now become very general and 
violent; and both parties exerted all their learning, art, | 
intereſt, and power, to vindicate their reſpective cauſe. 
The Jagen recurred to miracles in confirmation of 
their docttine; and the hiſtory of the controverſy fur- | 
niſhes many legendary tales of miraculous cures wrought 


4 


or ſhed his blood, for all men in general. 


Janſenius's book, in the ſenſe in which they had been 
bull in 1656, declaring, that the five propoſitions that had | 


the form of a declaration, that was to be ſubſcribed by 


the deciſions of the pope, fo far as they were not confim- 
ed by a general council, with regard to matters of fact, 
were fallible ; and the Jeſuits, on the contrary, that uu. 


de Bourbon, ducheſs of Longueville, accepted a con 
tional ſubſcription to the declaration of his predeceſ, 


and produced a period in this controverſy, common 


again by a public edict of Lewis XIV. and totally abe. 


_ congregations to the Janſeniſi party: and this party, le 


JAN 


in its favour; the firſt of theſe mir : 
when a pretended thorn of that Ae en mn 1656, 
put upon our Saviour's head by the Roman A Wa 
ported to have performed ſeveral wonderful ©, ste- 
convent of Port-Royal: theſe were ſucceeded b. 
prodigies in the years 1661 and 1664, The ſ 
frauds were revived in 1725, 1727, and 1 72 
bones of the Abbe de Paris, which were 82 
Medard, are ſaid to have been inſtrumental i. 
ing innumerable miracles. However, the o wy: 
doctrine of St. Auguſtine ſelected five propott 3 
Janſenius's book, which, by the intereſt an - "out of 
ties of the Jeſuits, were condemned by a 
Innocent X. in 1653. Theſe propoſitions 
following doctrines: 

I. Some commands of God are impoſſible to 7j 
men, even though they endeavour, with all their pow 
to accompliſh them ; the grace being wanting ee 
they ſhould be enabled to perform them. IL. In wn 
of corrupted nature, a man never reſiſts Inward Oy 
III. To merit and demerit in the preſent ſtate of A 
nature, it is not requiſite a man ſhould have that lie | 
which excludes neceſſity: that which excludes road oh, 
is ſuſſicient. IV. The Semipelagians admitted th 5.5 
ceſſity of inward preventing grace to each act in de 
lar, and even to the beginning of faith; but * wc 
heretics, in regard they aſſerted, that this grace "i 0 10 
as that the will of man might either refiſt or 3 | 
V. It is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt tie | 
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Of theſe propolitions the. pontiff declared the firſt fe 

only heretical; but he pronounced the fifth raſh, im Ws 
and injurious to the Supreme Being. The Jane 8 
vailing themſelves of a ſubtile diſtinction invented 52 
naud, conſidered ſeparately in this controverſy the 45 
of doctrine, and the matter of fact, i. e. they acknon. 
ledged themſelves bound to believe that the fire props 
ſitions above mentioned were juſtly condemned by the 
Roman pontiff; but they maintained, that the Pope had 
not declared, and conſequently, that they were not bound 
to believe, that theſe propoſitions were to be found in 


condemned. But this artful diſtinction was of no long 
ſervice to them; for Alexander VII. iſſued out 2 folemn 


been condemned, were the tenets of Janſenius, and were 
contained in his book ; and in 1665 he ſent into France 


all who ſought preferment in the church, affirming, that 
the five propoſitions were to be found in the book of Jan- 
ſenius, in the ſame ſenſe in which they had been con- 
demned by the church. This declaration produced the 
moſt deplorable tumults; the Janſeniſis maintaincd that 


limited confidence in the papal deciſions, both with fe- 
ſpect to matter of fact, and of opinion, was an effential 
character of a well grounded and divine faith. The Jeſu- 
its prevailed, and the Janſeniſis ſuffered exile, impriſon- 
ment, and various kinds of proſecution. Clement . 
in conſequence of the ſpirited remouſtrance of fercr 
biſhops, and the earneſt application of Anne GeneriY 


allowing the Janſeniſis the privilege of interpreting itil 
their own ſenſe. This indulgence reſtored tranqui/it! 


called the peace of Clement; but it was ſoon diſturbed 


liched after the death of the ducheſs of Longueville, m 
the year 1679. The famous Arnaud retreated on ts 
occaſion into Holland, where he gained over the Romi 


cured under the protection of the Durch gorerpmel, 
has ſince prevailed in that country. The Jane 
particularly offenſive to the Jeſuits, on account 0! © 
auſterity of their party, and the ſeverity that reigned 5 
their ſyſtem of moral diſcipline aud praclical religion 
for they have exclaimed againſt the corruptions & 
church of Rome, both with regard to its dockrines 7 
morals; and urged the neceſlity of juſtructing the pen 
in the doctrines and precepts of Chriltiavity: with HY 
view they have maintained that the holy ferip 5 
and public liturgies ſhould be peruſcd by the Hefe 
their mother-tongue; and taught, that true Piet © 
not conſiſt in the obſervance of pompous rites t 

erformance of external acts of devotion, but n 1 
dlineſs and divine love, This apparent Ren, 110 
Fanſeni/ts has, however, been unhappil) N Jed, 
luperſtition and fanaticiſm; and they bave been jms J 
not altogether without reaſon, with the denen 5 


Mrs rics and Rigouri/s, Sec QE. l 110- 
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troverſy relating to Janſeniſin, which was one of the prin- 
cipal ſources o that diviſion, which reigned within the 
opal juriſdiction, has been caried on with great animo- 


jity in France and in the Netherlands; and the Janſe- 
ui were for a conſiderable time much inferior to the Je-| 


ſuits in number, power, and influence; though they e- 


nalled their adverſaries in reſolution, prudence, and learn- 


ing, and ſurpaſs them in ſanctity of manners and ſuper- 


dition, by which they excite the reſpect of the people. 
The United Provinces, particularly the Netherlands, have 
afforded them an aſylum on many occaſions : neverthe- 
eſs the Jeſuits, though they have no legal toleration in 
that republie, have been lately gaining ground among 
the Dutch papiſts. They have a flouriſhing chapel- in 
the city of Utrecht, and places of worſhip in ſeveral other 


cities, and in a great number of villages. Towards the 


cloſe of the laſt and the commencement of the preſent 
century, the cauſe of the Junſeniſis acquired reputation, 
by a French tranſlation of the New Teſtament, made by 
the learned and pious Paſchaſius Quenel, a prieſt of the 


Oratory ; inthe annotations to which he has artfully blend- 


ed the quinteſſence of Janſeniſin. This work, at the in- 
ſtigation of the Jeſuits, and particular application of Lewis 


XIV. to the court of Rome, was condemned by Clement 


XI. who, in 1713, iſſued out the famous bull UNIGENT- 


rus, in which Quenel's New Teſtament was condemned, | 


and one hundred and one propoſitions contained in it pro- 
nounced heretical. 'The controverſy relating to Janſeniſin 
was much heated and increaſed, inſtead of being mitigated 
or ſuſpended, by this deſpotie and ill udged edit. The 
Janſeniſis were again obliged to recur to writing, and even 
to miracles and viſions and pretended revelations for the 


| ſupport of their declining cauſe. However, the ſtorm of 


reſentment that has lately ariſen againſt the JesviTs, 
and that has been attended with the extinction of their 
order in Portugal, France, and in all the Spaniſh domi- 


nions, has diſarmed the moſt formidable adverſaries of 


Janſeniſin, and mult be conſidered as an event highly fa- 


vourable to the Fanſeni/ts. Moſheim's Keel. Hiſt, vol. 

iv. p. 366, &c. vol. v. p. 77, &c. Eng. ed. 1768, 8vo. 
IANUARY, the name of the firſt month of the year, ac- 
* cording to the computation now uſed in the Welt. 

The word is derived from the Latin Januarius, a name 

given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divi- 


nities, to whom they attributed two faces; becauſe on 


the one fide, the firſt day of January looked towards the 
new year, and, on the other, towards the old one. —T he 
word Fanuarius may alfo be derived from janua, gate; in 


regard this month being the firſt, is, as it were, the gate 


of the year. 


2 and February were introduced into the year by| 
Romulus's year beginning in the 


Numa Pompilius; 
month of March. 


The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of Ja- 


nary, by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the 


Heathens, who in honour of Janus, obſerved this day“ 


with feaftings, dancings, maſquerades, &c. 
ANUARIUS's Blood. See Religious uſes of BLOOD. The 
head of this ſaint is occaſionally carried in proceſſion at 
Naples, in order to ſtay the eruption of Veſuvius. | 

JANUS, Temple of, in Ancient Hiſtory, a ſquare building at 
Rome (as ſome ſay) of entire brafs, erected by Romulus, 
and ſo large as to contain a ſtatue of Janus five feet high, 
with brazen gates on each fide, which were always kept 
open in time of war and ſhut in time of peace. But the 
Romans were ſo much engaged in war, that this temple 
was ſhut only twice from the foundation of Rome till the 


reign of Auguſtus, and fix times afterwards. - It was fir/ | 
mut during the long reign of Numa, who inſtituted this 


ceremony. 2. In the year of the city 519, after the end 
ol the firſt Punic war!. 3. By Auguſtus after the battle 
| of Actium, in the year of Rome 725. 4. On Auguſtus's 
_ turn from the war which he had againſt the Cantabrians 


in Spain, A. U. C. 729. 5. Under the ſame emperor, | 
in the year of Rome 744, about five years before the birth | 
of Chrift, when there was a general peace throughout 


the whole Roman empire, which laſted twelve years. 

. Under Nero, A. U. C. 811. 7. Under Veſpaſian, 

A. U. C. 824. 8. Under Conſtantius, when upon Mag- 

5 Eng death he was leſt ſole poſſeſſor of the empire, 

A. U. C. tos, 

is ſaid to hk been ſhut by Conſtantius, and ſay that the 

laſt time of its being ſhut was under Gordian, about the 

Jar of Rome 994. Virgil gives us a noble deſcription 
of this cuſtom : ; DIST | 
Sunt Leminæ Belli Portæ, /ic nomine dieunt, &e. 

| An. lib. vii, ver. 607, &c. 


92 origin of this cuſtom is not certainly known. See 


acrob. 8 * Bag ee nip 6 x = 
5 e page lib. i. cap. 9. and Virgil En. lib. vii. 


JAPACANI 


of the [mal in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird 


aller ſort: its beak is black, long, and pointed, 


Some diſpute the authority in which it | 


two ounces a day to tame vicious horſes, 


| "where it has a good effect; but its 


— 


1 


and a little bent downward; its head is black, and its 
back, neck, and wings, are of a greeniſh brown, mixed 
with black ; the tail is black above, and is ſpotted with 
white underneath ; its breaſt is of a mixture of white 


and yellow, as are alſo its belly and thighs; and theſc 
are variegated with tranſverſe black ſtreaks. Margrave. 


JAPAN Earth, fee CaTEcnu. The tree or plant from 


which the Japan carth is extracted is a ſpecies of the 
MIMosA of Linnzus, and is very common on the un- 
cultivated mountains of Hindoſtan, in the province of 
Bahar, weſtward of Bengal. The ſubſtance is extracted 
from the interior coloured wood, which is cut into chips; 
and put into a narrow-mouthed unglazed earthen pot: a 
quantity of water almoſt ſufficient to cover the chips is 
poured upon them, which is half evaporated by botling, 
and then the decoction, without being (trained, is poured 
into a flat earthen pot and boiled to one third part : this 
is ſet by in a cool place for one day, and afterwards eva- 
porated by the heat of the ſun, ſtirring it ſeveral times 


in a day: when it is reduced to a confiderable thickneſs, 


it is ſpread upon a mat or cloth, which has been pteviouſ- 
ly covered with the aſhes of cow-dung, divided into 
ſquare or quadrangular pieces by a ſtring, and completely 
dried by turning theſe frequently in the ſun till they are 
fit for ſale. The extract thus prepared is bought of the 
manufacturer for twelve or fifteen ſhillings the 80 Ib. 
weight. It is much uſed by the natives in dying and 
painting chintz and other cloths: combined with the vi- 
triolic ſalts, a black colour is produced; mixed with oil 


they paint the beams and walls of houſes to preſerve 


them, and to defend them from the deſtructive white 
ants; and it is ſometimes mixed with their wall plaiſter. 


This extrad is uſed alſo medicinally as a cooling medi- 


cine, and when too profuſely uſed it is ſaid to be a deſtroy- 
er of venereal pleaſures. It is alſo given at the rate of 
This extract 
is likewiſe a principal ingredient in one of their oint- 
ments: of great repute, compoſed of blue vitriol, four 


drams; Japan earth, four ounces; alum, nine drams; white 
reſin, four ounces; which are reduced to a fine powder 


and mixed with the hand, adding of olive oil ten ounces, 
and water ſufficient to bring the maſs to the proper con- 
ſiſtence of an ointment : this ointment is uſed in every 
ſore from a freſh wound to a venereal ulcer. Med. Obf. 
Inq. vol. v. art. 16. y | 

The London college directs Japan earth to be made into 
troches by beating it with an equal weight of gum arabic, 
and four times the weight of both, of ſugar of roſes, and 
a ſuſhcient quantity of water: but the college of Edin- 
burgh orders one part of the Japan earth, four of gum 
tragacanth, and twenty-four of fine ſugar, with roſe- 
water. The tindtura Faponica is prepared by digeſting 


three ounces of the Japan earth and two of cinnamon 


in a quart of proof ſpirit; and this tincture may be given 
in doſes of two or three ſpoonfuls. For the method of 
preparing Japonic confection, ſee CONFECTION. Japan 
earth diſſolved in water is of a full brown colour, a little 
inclining to red. It is ſometimes uſed in water-painting, 


gummy texture ren- 


ders its uſe improper in oil. 5 


TAPANNERS Gilding, fee Gil Dixo. 5 
APANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing ſigures 


on wood, &c. after the ſame manner as the workmen do 
who are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far from 
CV 
The varniſh made and uſed in China and Japan is com- 
poſed of turpentine, and a curious ſort of oil they have. 
This they mix and boil up to a proper conſiſtence, and 


this never cauſes any ſwelling in the hands oi face of the 


people who uſe it. The ſwellings in theſe parts, which 
often happen to thoſe who work the lacquered ware, and 
ſometimes to thoſe who only paſs by the ſhops of theſe 
people, is from the lack, and not the varniſh. This lack 
is the ſap or juice of a tree, which runs ſlowly out on 
cutting the lower part of the trunk of the tree, and is 
received in pots ſet on purpoſe under the inciſions. The 
juice as it flows from the tree is of the colour and conſiſt- 
ence of cream; and as it comes in contact with the ex- 
ternal air, its ſurface becomes black. As they only uſe 
it when black, their method of preparing it is to ſet it 
out in the open air, in large flat bowls, in which it looks 
all ſurface ; but that the whole may be of the ſame uni- 
form colour, they continually ſtir it for twenty-ſour 
hours together, with a ſmooth piece of iron. By this 
means the whole becomes thicker than it was before, and 
of a fine deep black. When it is in this ſtate they pow- 
der ſome burnt boughs of trees, and mix them thoroughly 
with it ; and then ſpreading it thin over any board which 
they intend to japan, it is ſoon dried in the ſun, and is 
then abſolutely harder than the board it is laid on. When 
this is thoroughly dry they poliſh it over with a ſmooth 
ſtone and water, till it is as ſmooth as glaſs; and then 
wiping it very dry, they lay on the varniſh, made of oil 

and 


and turpentine, and boiled to a proper conſiſtence for this þ 
kind of work. | 

If the work is to be of any other colour than black, that 
colour is to be mixed with the varniſh, and then the 
whole ſpread on very thinly and evenly; for in this lay- 
ing it on depends the principal art of varniſhing. When 
there are to be figures in gold and filver, theſe muſt be 
traced out with a pencil in the varniſh over the reſt of the 
work; and when this varniſh is almoſt dry, the leaf-gold 
or leaf-filver is to be laid on, and poliſhed afterwards 
with any ſmooth ſubſtance. | 
The ſubſtances which admit of being japanned are al- 
moſt thoſe of every kind that are dry, and not too flex- | 
| tble;z as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepared. | 


Wood and metals require no other preparation, except | 


that of cleaning their ſurfaces, and rendering them per- 
fectly even. But leather ſhould be ſecurely ſtained ei- 
ther on frames or on boards; and paper ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner, and have a previous ſtrong coat of 
ſome kind of ſize; but it is rarely made the ſubject of 
Japanning, till it is converted into PAPIER macht, or 
wrought, by other means, into an inflexible form. One 
Principal variation in the manner of japanning is the uſing 
or omitting any priming or under-coat on the work to 


be japanned. In the older practice, ſuch priming was | 
always uſed; and is at preſent retained in the French | 


manner of japanning coaches and ſnuſf-boxes of the pa- 
pier mach. But in the Birmingham manufacture it has 
always been rejected. The advantages attending the uſe 
of ſuch priming are, that it makes a ſaving in the quan- 
tity of varniſh neceſſary to be uſed, and that it helps to 
form, by means of rubbing and water-poliſhing, an even 
ſurface for the varniſh. However, when an under-coat 
of ſize is uſed, the japan coats of varniſh and colour will 
be always liable to crack and peel off, and are leſs durable 
than thoſe which are formed without ſuch priming. This 


difference is obſervable in comparing the wear of the 


Paris and Birmingham ſnuff-boxes. 


The laying in of the colours in varniſh or oil inſtead of | 


gum-water, is another variation from the method of 


Japaning formerly practiſed. But if the colours are tem- 


pered with the ſtrongeſt iſinglaſs ſize and honey, inſtead 
of gum-water, and laid on very flat and even, the work 
will not be much inferior in appearance to that done by 
the other method, and will laſt as long as the common 
old japan work, the beſt kinds of the true japan excepted. 
The proper japan grounds are either ſuch as are formed 
by the varniſh and colour, where the whole is to remain 
of one ſimple colour; or, by the varniſh either coloured, 
or without colour, on which ſome painting or other de- 
coration, 1s afterwards to be laid. The priming, or un- 


dercoat, which is ſometimes uſed in japanning, is of the | 


ſame nature with that called clear coating, practiſed by 
the houſe-painters ; and conſiſts in laying on and dry- 
ing in the moſt even manner a compoſition of ſize and 


whiting. The common $1ZE has been generally uſed ; | 


but in nicer works, the glovers or the parchment ſize, 
improved by adding a third of iſinglaſs, will be pre- 
ferable. The work ſhould be prepared for this prim- 
ing, by being well ſmoothed with fiſh-ſkin, or the glaſs- 
ſhaver; and by being bruſhed over once or twice with 


hot ſize diluted, when it is of the common ſtrength, | 
with two thirds of water. The priming, formed of a 


ſize whoſe conſiſtence is between that of the common 
kind and glue, mixed with as much whiting as will give 


it a ſufficient body of colour to hide the ſurface on which | 


it is laid, ſhould be laid on evenly with a bruſh. Two 
coats of this priming will generally be ſuſſicient; but if, 
upon trial with a fine wet rag, it will not receive a pro- 
per water-poliſh, another coat or more muſt be given 
it. And after the laſt coat but one is dry, the work 
ſhould be ſmoothed by rubbing it with the Dutch ruſhes. 
When the laſt coat is dry, the water-poliſh ſhould be gi- 
ven, by paſling over every part of it with a fine rag, a 


little moiſtened, till the whole appears perfectly plain | 
The work is then ready to receive the paint- 


and even. 
ing or coloured varniſh. 


When wood or leather is to be japanned, without prim- | 


ing, it may be prepared by laying on two or three coats 
of coarſe varniſh, made 5 diflolving two ounces of 


ſced-lac, and as much roſin in one pint of tectified ſpi- | 


tit of wine: and then the proper japan-ground mult be 
laid on. As metals never require to be under-coated 
with whiting, they muſt generally be treated in the ſame 
manner as wood or leather. 
Fer white japan-grounds. Prepare a white varniſh, by work- 
ing and grinding flake white, or white lead, with a ſixth 
part of its weight of ſtarch, and 7 the mixture; 
then temper it into a conſiſtence fit for ſpreading with 
maſtic V ARNISH, or compound it with gum anime; lay 
this on the body to be japanned, previoufly prepared with 


or without the under-coat of Whiting: and varniſh it 


me, pulveriſed, in about a quart of ſpirit of 


The colour may be beſt mixed with 


— — — * 


compounded. But in this caſe, inſtead of glazing with 
the ſhell-lac varniſh, the upper or poliſhing coats need 


_ themſelves or mixed with fine Dutch pink. The effec 


| ſtrained off from the dregs, before the ſeed-lac be added 


ened by laying them dn a ground of leaf-gold. Any of 


Orange coloured japan grounds may be formed by mixing 


or orange lake, or red orpiment will make a brighter 
orange ground than can be produced by any mixture. 


ther ivory-black, or lamp-black, which may be laid on 


or copper by means of heat, the work mult be firſt paint- 
ed over with drying oil; and when it is moderately dry, 
put into a ſtove of ſuch a degree of heat, as will change 
the oil black, without burning it. The heat ſhould be 


der to harden the coat of japan, This kind of varniſh 


piece of work to be japanned, well- cleaned, let vermilion. 


JAP 


over with five 6r fix coats of the following. 54... 

formed by diſſolving two ounces of the dS, 

whiteſt grains of ſeed-lac, and three ounces of gum oy 
zum ani- 


ſtraining off the clear varniſh. 

A very good varniſh, free from brittlenef; 
tained by diſſolving as much gum anime as 
take in old nut or poppy oil, boiled gent! 
gum is put into it. The ground of white co 
laid on in this varniſh, and then a coat or two of it 

be put over tbe ground; but it muſt be well rg 
with oil of turpentine when it is uſed. ted 
Blue japan grounds may be formed of bright Pruſſian hl 

or of verditer glazed over with Pruſſian blue; or of whe 


may be oh. 
the oil will 
lour may be 


Q o 
and brought to a poliſhing ſtate by five or fx —_—C 


varniſh of ſeed-lac. But when a bright blue is required 

and a Jeſs degree of hardneſs can be diſpenſed with the 
method before directed, in the caſe of white grounds mu 
be purſued. | 
Red japan grounds. For a ſcarlet ground, vermilion « 

be uſed : [th this is leſs d ee the 3 vo | 
duced by glazing it over with carmine or fine hike ds 
roſe-pink. For a very bright crimſon inſtead of glazin 

with carmine, the Indian lake, called ſafflower, ſhould 
be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit of which the varniſh ig 


only be uſed ; which will render this a cheaper method 
than the uſing carmine. If the higheſt degree of bright- 
neſs be required, the white varniſhes muſt be uſed. 
Yellow japan grounds. For bright yellow grounds, king's 
yellow, or turpeth mineral ſhould be uſed, either b 


may be ſtill more heightened by diſſolving powdered tur- 
meric root in the ſpirit of wine, of which the upper or 
poliſhing coat is made; which ſpirit of wine muſt be 


to it for forming the varniſh. | 
Yellow grounds may likewiſe be formed of the Dutch 
pink only. | 25 NE 
Green japan grounds may be produced by mixing king's 
y_ and bright Pruſſian blue; or turpeth mineral and 
ruſſian blue. A cheap, but fouler kind may be bad 
from verdigris with a little of the fore-mentioned yel- 
lows, or Dutch pink. But if a very bright green be 
wanted, the cryſtals of verdigris, called diſtilled ver- 
digris, ſhould be uſed, and their effect will be heigbt- 


theſe may be uſed with good ſeed-lac varniſh, but will 
be brighter with the white varniſh. 


vermilion or red lead with king's yellow, or Dutch pink: 


Purple japan grounds may be produced by the mixture of 
lake and Pruſhan blue; or a fouler kind, by vermilion 
and Pruſſian blue. | | | 


Black japan grounds may be formed, without heat, by ci- 


with the ſhell-lac varniſh: and the upper or poliſhing 
coat may be common ſeed-lac varniſh  _ 
For forming the common black japan grounds on iron 


ſlowly augmented and continued for a long time, in 0r- 
requires no poliſh. Te 
Tartoiſe-ſhell japan ground. The beſt is made by means 
of the following varniſh ; prepared by boiling together 
one gallon of good linſeed oil and half a pound of umbre, | 
till the oil becomes very brown and thick; by ſtrainng 
the mixture through a coarſe cloth, and ſetting it again 
to boil, till it acquires the conſiſtence of pitch. On the 


tempered with ſhell-lac varniſh, or with drying oil di- 
luted with oil of turpentine, be laid thinly on the * 
deſigned to imitate the more tranſparent parts of the 
tortoiſe-ſhell. | | — oor 
When the vermilion is dry, bruſh over the whole wi 
the black varniſh, tempered to a due conſiſtence had 
oil of turpentine z and when it js ſet and firm, put ; 
work into a ſtove, where it may undergo à Ver) 15 
heat, and be continued for a conſiderable time. on 
method propoſed in one of Kunkel's recipes, has 4 i 
revived in the Birmingham manufactures, where = x 
urſued in forming the ground of ſnuff- boxes, dre my 
boxes, tea-waiters, &c. this ground may be deco = 
with painting and gilding in the ſame manner ® 
other varniſhed ſurface, Fapar 


2 


JAR 


Japon wer l ought properly to be painted witk colours in 
varniſn. See PAINTING in varniſh and vaRNISH. The 
colours are now moſt frequently tempered in oil, having 
a fourth part of its weight of gum anime previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in it. This oil ſhould be well diluted with ſpirit 
of turpentine when it is uſed, that the colours may be laid 
more evenly and thin, and thus fewer of the poliſhing 
coats of varniſh will be neceſſary. When water-colours 
are laid on grounds of gold, ſo as to have the effect of 
emboſſed work, they are beſt prepared by means of ifin- 


body of which the emboſſed work is raiſed may be form- 
ed of a very ſtrong gum water, thickened to a proper 
conſiſtence by bole armoniac and whiting, in equal parts, 
which being laid on in the proper figure, and repaired 
when dry, may be then painted with the proper colours 
tempered in the iſinglaſs ſize, or in the general way with 
ſhell-lac varniſh. „ 
The finiſhing part of 7apanning conſiſts of laying on and 
poliſhing the outer coats of varniſh, This is in general 
beſt done with common ſeed-lac vARNIsB. But where 
brightneſs is principally re arded the ſeed- lac muſt give 
way to the whiter gums. When hardneſs, tenacity, and 
brightneſs are deſired, the mixed varniſh made of the 
picked ſeed-lac, already propoſed under white Fapan 
grounds, ſhould be adopted. The pieces of work to be 


Jy dry: the varniſh ſhould then be rubbed over them 


be continued at leaſt five or fix times. When a ſuffici- 
ent number of coats is thus laid on, the work is fit to be 

oliſned, which muſt be done, in common caſes, by rub- 
bing it with a rag dipped in tripoli, commonly called 


the rubbing, a little oil of any kind ſhould be uſed with 


bright and gloſſy, the oil alone ſhould be uſed to clear it 
from the powder, and to give it a ang ce luſtre. For 
white grounds, fine putty or whiting 

ſtead of the tripoli. For gilding of Japan work, ſee 
Japanners GIL DING. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. 11. 


Pp. $79, Ke. | 85 

APONIC Confection, ſee Conrection. 6: 

APU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of the 
woodpecker kind, called alſo zupujuba. It is wholly of 
a fine ſhining black colour, except that it has a large yel- 
low ſpot on the middle of each wing, and a broad yel- 
low ſtreak near the rump. This bird hangs its neſt very 


ſeeing theſe neſts, and not knowing to what bird they 
belonged, has ariſen the error of ſuppoſing that the par- 
rots hang their neſts in this manner. Ray. | 
JAR, or 1 from the Spaniſh, jarra or jarro, which 
ſignify the ſame, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big 
belly, and two handles. | 


vers things.—The jar of oil is from eighteen to twenty- 


Pounds weight. | | 
Ja or Jia, in Chronology, one of the Hebrew months, 
_ anfwering to our April. It was the eighth month of the 
civil year, and the ſecond of the ſacred, and had only 
twenty- nine days. | | 5 85 | 
JARARA-COAYPITINGA, in Zoology, the name of a 
| Thecies of ſerpent found in America, not much unlike 
the common viper, and equally venomous. Its tail is 
of a paler colour than the reſt of the body, and thence 
i has its name; which, in the language of the natives, 
expreſſes this property. 3 | 
ARARA-EPEBA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 


a very beautiful undulated red line, running all along 


the back like a chain. Ray. 

common in America, It is a very ſhort ſerpent, ſeldom 
Exceeding a foot and a half in length. It has ſome pro- 
1 veins on its head, and is of a duſky browniſh co- 
our, variegated with red and black ſpots. It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies. The natives uſe for a remedy the 


root of a plant called 1 nd by the Portugueſe her- 
" Ale R Caatia, a y g | 


erpent. 


RMAcucv, in Zoology, the name of an American 
pecies of ſerpent, It is of the viviparous kind, and 
produces a great number of young; thirteen having 
| . perfectly formed in the body of a female of 
| = nl it grows to between two and three ſeet long, 

0 as like the other poiſonous ſerpents very large and 

X 338 are hid in the gums, and contain a 


iſonous liquor. Theſe it only exerts at the 
ol. Il. N. 181. L 


the powder: and when the work appears ſuſſiciently 


| 


glaſs ſize corrected with honey or ſugar candy. The 


varniſhed ſhould be placed near a fire, and made perfect- 


with proper bruſhes ; firſt one coat, and when this is dry 
another ſhould be laid over itz and this operation muſt 


rotten ſtone, finely powdered: but towards the end of | 


ould be uſed in- 


nicely from the extreme boughs of trees; and from the 


Jak is uſed for a ſort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of di- 


ix gallons: the jar of green ginger 15 about a hundred | 


American ſerpent, of a brown colour, but variegated by | 


ARARACA, in Zoology, the ae bf L ſpecies of ſerpent, | 


ay. _ | 
ts Lact has deſcribed four different ſpecies of this 


JAS 


time of biting, and its poiſon is ſo fatal, that it will de- 
ſtroy a man within four and twenty hours. Ray. 
JARDES, or JAx Dos, in the Manege, are callous and 
hard ſwellings in the hinder legs of a horſe, ſeated on 
the outſide of the hough, as the ſpavin is on the inſide. 
Jardons lame a horſe, unleſs you give the fire dexte- 
rouſly and betimes, | | 
JARIBOLUS, IapiCwarg, In Antiquity, one of the Palmy- 
renian gods. This deity, in all appearance, had the 
ſame attributes with the god Lunus; for Jari ſignifies 
the month over which the moon preſides. Mem. Acad. 
_ Infcrip. tom. iii. p. 177. | 
TJARRETIER, in the Manege, an. obſolete French word, 
ſignifying a horſe whoſe houghs are too cloſe together ; 
which is now expreſſed in French by croch, i. e. crooked 
or hooked. © | | 
JARUS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the arum, or wake-robin. 


JASIDALANS, in the Hiſtory of Religion. See JEz1DES., 


preſs a ſmall kind of climbing plant, much reſembling 
that from which they obtained the drug called /cammony. 
They therefore called this ſometimes the ſmall ſcammony, 
or eee parva. It climbed upon trees, and had 
ſmall ivy-like leaves. Pliny has deſcribed ſuch a plant 
as this under the name of langini; and it ſeems very pro- 
pable that this was only a corruption of the word , 
that author having taken moſt of his accounts from the 
Greeks, and having frequently miſtaken their names. 
JASIONE, in Botany, rampions with ſcabious heads, a ge- 
nus of the /pngene/a monogamia claſs : the characters of 
which are, that it has a common ten-leaved calyx ; that 
the corolla is regular, and has five petals; and that the 
fruit is a bilocular capſule. This plant grows naturally 
on ſterile grounds in moſt parts of England; and is rare- 
- Ty admitted into gardens. | 
JASMELZEUM, a medicinal oil, called alſo by the Per- 


white flowers of violets into a pint of oil of ſeſamum, 
It is uſed to anoint the body after bathing, and is in great 
eſteem among the Perſians for its fragrancy, though it is 
a ſort of ſmell which many would rather think offenſive. 


nus of the diandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are as 
follow : the flower has a tubulous empalement, which 


flower is of one petal], cut into five ſegments at the top, 
which ſpread open; it has two ſhort ſtamina, ſituated 


roundiſh germen, which afterward turns to an oval berry, 
with a ſoft ſkin incloſing two feeds, which are flat on 


reckons ſeven ſpecies. 


and in ſeveral parts of [ndia: it has, however, been long 


take root in a year, and may then be cut from the old 
plant, and planted where they are to remain. It may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


tan, ſaw-duſt, or peas-haulm, &c. and when they are re- 
moved, they ſhould be planted againſt a wall, pale, or 


| Theſe plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude in ſum- 
mer, otherwiſe they will not flower; but after they are 


the middle or latter end of March, when the froſt is 
paſt, Miller. e | e = 
JASMINE, Arabian, nyfanthes, in Botany, a genus of the 
diandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is cylindrical, of one leaf, cut 


ſhape, of one leaf, with a cylindrical tube longer than 
the empalement, cut into eight ſegments at the top; it 


of the tube; and one roundith depreſſed germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by 
a biſid erect ſtigma; the germen aſterward becomes a 
roundiſh berry with two cells, each containing a large 
roundiſh ſeed. Miller reckons only two ſpecies, natives 
of India. | | 

Jas8MINE, Baſtard, ceſtrum, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
bath a ſhort tubular empalement of one leaf, indented 
at the top into five parts; the flower is funnei-ſhaped, of 
one petal, having a long cylindrical tube, which ſpreads 
open at the top, and is cut into five equal ſegments; and 
it has five ſlender ſtamina ; the oval cylindrical germen 
is ſituated in the empalement, which becomes an oval 
oblong berry with one cell, incloſing ſeveral roundith 


JASINE, in Botany, a name uſed by the ancients to ex- 


fans jaſme, it is made by putting two ounces of the 


JASMINE or J&$s$AMINE tree, ja/mmm, in Botany, a ge- 


is permanent, cut into five ſegments at the brim ; the 


within the tube of the petal; in the centre is ſituated a 


thoſe ſides which join, and convex on the other. Miller 
The common white Janine grows naturally at Malabar, 


inured to our climate, ſo as to thrive and flower ex- 
tremely well, but never produces fruit in England, It 
is propagated by laying down the branches, which will 


early in the autumn, and in a ſevere winter preſerved by 
fence, that may ſerve to ſupport their flexible branches. 


paſt, the branches ſhould be pruned and nailed up about 


into eight acute ſegments ; the flower is of the ſalver- 


hath twoſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the bottom 


12 * feeds, 
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feeds. Miller enumerates fix ſpecies, natives of the Weſt 


Indies; they cannot therefore be preſerved in England 
without the heat of a ſtove, eſpecially in winter. 


Jas uINE, . Baſtard. See LYciumM and Box-THOKN. 
JASMINE, Cape. See GARDENIA. 
Jas MINE, Fennel-leaved, a name ſometimes given to qua- 


J. s MINE, Lex-leaved. 


JASMINE, Red, Plumeria, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- | 


© be cleaned off again; and if dropped on linen, it will | 


 JASMINOIDES, in Botany; fee Box-THORN, AvIG-| 
JASPACHATES, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, a | 


and is a very elegant ſtone. 


browniſh green ground, irregularly clouded and ſpotted | 


5 


See Scarlet CoONvOLVULUS. 
See LANTANA. 
ASMINE, Perſian, the name by which ſome call L1L ac. 


moctit. 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a ſmall empalement, divided into five parts ; it hath 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long tube, cut into five 
oblong oval ſegments at the top, which ſpread open ; 
and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the center of the 
tube, terminated by ſummits which cloſe together; alſo 
an oblong biſid germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned 
by a double acute ſtigma 3 the germen afterward be- 
comes a long, ſwelling, acute-pointed capſule, with one 
cell, filled with winged ſeeds, placed over each other like 
fcales of fiſh. Miller enumerates five ſpecies. 
All theſe ſorts are too tender to thrive in the open air of 
this country in the ſummer ſeaſon, therefore thould be 
conſtantly preſerved in the ſtove, where, in warm wea- 
ther, they muſt have a large ſhare of free air, but in cold 
weather muſt be kept very warm. The milky juice of 
thoſe plants is very cauſtic, and reckoned poiſonous. 
In cutting off any branches of the plants, if the knite 
be not immediately cleaned, the juice will corrode it, and 
turn the blade almoſt black in a little time fo as not to 


cauſe it to wafh in holes, like aqua fortis. Miller. 
ASMINE, Scarlet and yellow. See "TRUMPET-flower. 


NON-BERRY, and LyYC1UM. 


name given to a ſpecies of agate, variegated with the 


matter of the jafper, and therefore being properly dil- | 
It is found at this time very | 
plentifully both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in ma- 
ny parts of Italy, Germany, and other parts of Europe; | 
Its colour is always compoſ- 


tinguiſhed by this name. 


ed of a brown and green, but it is very irregular in the 
admixture of theſe, Sometimes it is one equally coloured 


maſs, and is only diſtinguiſhable from the green jaſpers | 
by its ſuperior hardneſs and brightneſs; but it 1s much | 


more frequently found of a browniſh green ground, va- 


riegated with irregular concentric circles of a fairer green; | 


and often with ſome of a beautiful red, or with a 


with thoſe colours; it often has alſo an admixture of 
white and yellow. Ee 2 5 
Our lapidaries eſteem the oriental pieces of this ſtone 


very valuable, and work them into many ſorts of toys. | 


Hill's Hiſt. | 


The German are ſofter, and of little value. 
of Foſſils, p. 489. | | = 
ASPER, (the word is Hebrew, and has neither been 
changed by the Greeks, Latins, nor us ; ſome Greek ver- 


ſions give it the name of bery/ ; Onkelos calls it panther, 


in regard of its being ſpotted like that animal) za/p:s, in Na- 


tural Hiftory, a genus of ſtones of the ſcrupi-kind, accord- | 


ing to the arrangement of Dr. Hill, greatly reſembling 


the finer marbles, or ſemi-pellucid gems. According to | 
others, it belongs to the genus of the ſiliceous or flint 
ſtones; differing from FLINTsS and CHERT z, in being | 
opake, more eaſily fuſible by fire, in having a granulated | 


texture, and in frequently compoſing large maſſes or 
rocks; whereas flints and chertz are generally in form of 
nodules or lumps. 3 e 
Faſpers, though commonly reckoned among the precious 
tones, undoubtedly belong (ſays Dr. Hill), to the claſs of 


foſſils above referred to; being only detached opake 
maſſſes of various forms and ſizes, and compoſed of a ery- 


ſtalline matter, debaſed with an earthy admixture. 


is to this laſt ingredient of their compoſition, that they 


owe all that variety of colours, and difference of opacity, 
whence naturaliſts have ſubdivided them into no leſs than 
ſeven orders, containing the white, the green, the red, 
&c. zaſpers. | 


_ Of the white jaſpers, there is only one known ſpecies, 


the hard, ſhining, white, marbly 7afper, commonly cal- | 


led the NEPHRITIC /tone, on account of its ſuppoſed 


virtue in caſes of the ſtone and gravel. It is found in | 


many parts of America, particularly the great river of 
the Amazons, and worn by the natives as an amulet. 
As to its medical virtues, they are too ridiculous to de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation; but its other uſes merit the 
attention of lapidacies, ſince it is capable of being fa- 
ſhioned into cups and vaſes of a beautiful poliſh, and 
peu brightneſs. 
f the green and greeniſh zaſpers, we have the following 
ſpecies; 1. The hard, fine green jaſper. This is found 


It 


8 


green jaſper, which is the nephritic ſtone 


and irregular ſtructure, is not unfrequently found many. 
factured into handles of knives, and other toys, both in 3 
generally throughout. 
Torkſhire and Suſſex ſhores, and alſo in many of our | 
The fifth order contains the yellowiſh jaſpers, of which 
__riegated 7aſper. This is the turpentine-coloured jaſper of 


The bluiſh jaſpers conſtitute a fixth order; and of theſe 


with white. | 


ca, or purple; next to that, the carnation ; but what Is 
now moſt valued, is the green ſpotted with red: 
The curious Becher having a mind to 


of other gems, yet may be ſaved after its 


the crucible which were unfilled, an 


in many parts of the world, as Egypt, Tartar 
Kc. and worn as an amulet againſt fluxes 
rhages, &c. 2. The ſoft duſky-green jaſper, Th; 
which is of much leſs beauty and value than is one, 
going ſpecies, is very common in Germany, Italy, x fore. 
ngland, &c. 3. The hard bluiſh-green jaſpe $4595 
red variegations : this is the HRLIOT ROPE of 10 0 
cients, and BLOOD-/tone of the moderns. It 18 8 e an- 
in Africa, Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies; a ommon 


. q | 
into cups, vaſes, and ſnuff-boxes. 4, The bard tie. 
J» 


i . of auth 
is found in many parts of America, where the os 8 


faſhion it into figures of birds, beaſts, fiſhes 
forms; and formerly uſed to wear it hung to their ] 

lips. Athouſand amazing ftories are told, by ver wa 
authors, of the nephritic qualities of this ſtone. _ 
hard yellowiſh-green jaſper, celebrated likewiſe 10 
nephritic virtues. It is found in ſeveral parts of Am ny 
ca, as alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and ſome other c = 
tries of Europe. 6. 'The bluiſh-green marbly 55 
riegated with grey and black. 7. The hard grey wy 
green zaſper, called by authors the J4 DE, or x. 1 * 
nus, the divine ſtone. 8. The dull deep-green * 15 
called by different authors molcchrre, molochites ant . 
lachites. 9 The bluiſh-green, tofter, dull jaſper. "Th, 
is the borea or {ky-coloured jaſper, of the ancients = 
makes a very beautiful appearance in cups, vaſes, and 
other ornamental things. 10. The duſky-green 70% 
variegated with white and fleſh-colour ; this, though ; 
coarler ſpecies than the preceding one, is not without its 


5, Ching, 


bzmor. 


natives 


beauty. 
Of the red jaſpers, we know only four ſpecies : 1. The 
bard, va iegated, purple zaſper : this is the roſe-coloures 
Jaſper of authors. It is a very beautiful ſtone, and ca- 
pable of a high poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt and Web 
Indies, as alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and Spain, but of 
a coarfer kind. 2. The bright red jaſper, variegated 
with white. America and Europe both afford this ſpe- 
cies; but thoſe from the former are the fineſt, 3. The 
dull purple and white per. This, though of a coarſe 


England, Italy, and Germany. 4. The hard, dull, feſh- 
coloured 7aſper. It is of an extremely pale whitiſh red, 


The fourth order of ja/þers contains thoſe of a brown co- 
lour, of which we have only one ſpecies, the pale-brown, 
hard 7aſper, with purple veins. It is common on the 


gravel-pits. 
there is only one known ſpecies, the yellowiſh, hard, va- |} 


the ancients. It is very common in the Eaſt Indies; 
and we have it alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and other | 
parts of Europe, but inferior to the oriental ones. 


there are only two ſpecies : 1. The pale bluiſh 5er, 
with black veins and clouds; called by the ancients the 
ſmoaky jaſper. 2. The bluiſh marbly jaſper, variegated 
The ſeventh and laſt order of za/þers contains the black 
ones, whereof there are only two ſpecies : 1. The black 
marbly zaſper, variegated with white. 2. The black 
marbly ;a/per, variegated with yellow. Hill's Hiſt. Fol. 
P. 2. ER | | 

In ſome CP beſe ſtones, as alſo in the agates, nature has 
amuſed herſelf, in repreſenting rivers, trees, animiis 
landſcapes, &. as if they were painted. The %, 
found in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained with var 
colours; though there are ſome that have but one ce, 
Jour, as red, or green; but theſe are the lealt valuable: 
the moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour 0! lac- 


melt a jaſper, po. 
dered it, and putting it into a crucible, luted down 
lid on it, and giving it an intenſe fire melted it, = 
found this very remarkable truth, that the colour of thi 


g hat 
ſtone, though no more permanent in the fire than th. 
being railed in 


accident, a5. 


vapour as other ſublimed ſubſtances are I 


not any plan of operation, afforded this ; 
worth farther conſideration. : her wa 
On unluting the crucible and opening it, the 5 (op 
found melted into one lump, nearly as hard 8 0 is 
but milk-white and ſemiopake, reſembling in ei 


. „ gh nd the upper paits © 
a natural white agate. The cover 20 of N58 could no 


were tinged wit 
Theſe had the df. 


e U 
olours Were © 
he C perficial 


be touched by the 7aſper in ſubſtance, 
the colours that the zaſper had lolt. 
pearance of the fineſk jaſþers, but t 


IASPIC AMEO, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of 


JASPONYX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of the pureſt 


which are alternately diſpoſed zores of a fine pure cryi- 


JASSENES Marmor. See MarBLe. 


Was to anoint the athletæ. 


J4TRALIPTES is alſo a term uſed by the Ancient Mriiers 
in Medicine, to denote ſuch phyſicians as pretended to 
cure all diſeaſes by external unctions. 
cure was called zatroliptice, and was firſt introduced into | 
practice among the ancients by Prodicus, a native of Se- 


IATRALIPTIC, Iarganainziom, that part of phyſic which 
JATROCHEMILA, a term uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs 


JATROPHA, in Botany. See CasSADA. | = 
JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half-ſpike, uſed by the an-| 


JAUNDICE, derived from the French, jauniſſe, yellow- 


JAU 


perficial only, not penetrating into the ſubſtance of the | 


matter. The ground was green, as in the natural jaſper, 
and the variegations red and yellow, and as beautifully 
diſpoſed as in the ſtone itſelf ; the colours were ſo even- 
ly laid alſo that they had a fine poliſh, and might have 
"ſed for wrought Jaſpers of the ſame ſpecies with the 
melted one, if cunningly ſet, and not ſuffered to be 
handled. 5 
Dr. Brown, in his travels through Germany, gives an 
account of a maſs of zaſper dug out of a quarry at Saltſ- 
burg, and now making a part of the pavement of one of 
the emperor's courts at his palace at Vienna, which is of 
nine ſoot diameter. _ 
From ſome jaſpers, iron may be obtained: when aſpers 
are ſpotted with ſpecks of onyxes, of agates, they are call- 
ed JASPONYXES, 


the ſemipellucid gems of the camza kind, very well 
known among the Italian lapidaries, but very ſeldom ſeen 
among us. It is ſeldom found of any conſiderable ſize, 
and is compoſed of broad zones of a pure and elegant 
white, and a very delicate green, much reſembling the 
matter of ſome of the green jaſpers. It is found in the 
Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts of America, The Italians 
are very fond of it, and uſe it as the common camea for 


cutting heads and other figures on, either in relief or | 


creux. 


horn-coloured ONYX with green zones; an extremely 
beautiful ſtone. It is uſually found in the ſhape of a 
ſmall pebble, compoſed of a nucleus of a ſhattered or 
flawed cryſtal, of an irregularly angular figure, round 


talline matter lightly tinged to a horn-colour, and green 
ones little inferior to the emerald in beauty, being truly 
compoſed of the matter of the fineſt oriental Jas PER; 
and ſometimes between and among theſe there are fine 


lender zones of a pure white, which add greatly to the 


beauty of the ſtone. It is found in the Eaſt Indies and 
in New Spain ; but in neither of thoſe places very fre- 
quently. It is greatly eſteemed among all the European 
nations, and cut into toys; but its ſcarcity has g:ven oc- 


caſion to our jewellers very frequently to put off a green 


veined German agate under its name. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 492. | 7 


ATRALIPTES, iran, of ialęos, Phy/icran, and a, 

[ anoint, in Antiquity, in its original ſignification, was 
uſed for an officer in the gymnaſia, whoſe employment 
The Jatraliptes was alſo call- 
ed aliptes; both which terms were ſometimes alſo uſed 
to denote the maſters of the exerciſe, ſuch as the gym- 
naſtes and pædotriba. | 


'This method of 


lymbria, and diſciple of Æſculapius. 


cures by unguents and frictions ; and the application of 
ſomentations, plaiſters, &c. N 


the method of curing diſeaſes by chemical remedies, 


cients both on horſeback and on foot. | 
It was five feet and a half long; and the ſteel wherewith 


it was headed, had three ſides, or faces, Which all termi- | 


nated in a point. 


ww 


JAUMS, among Carpenters, denote the door-polts, as alſo | 
the upright polts at the ends of window-frames. | 
WMS, among Brick/ayers, &c. the upright ſides of CHIM= | 


NIES, from the hearth to the mantle-tree. 


nels, of jaune, yellow, in Medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting 
in a ſuffuſion of the bile, and a rejection thereof to the 
urface of the body, whereby the whole exterior habit is 
diſcoloured. Dr. Maclurg is of opinion that the bile 
returns into the circulation in this diſorder by the courſe 
of the lymphatics, | 


Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, properly call- : 


ed the jaundice, or yellow-jaundice, is owing to the yellow 
bile, which, in this caſe, is too exalted, or too abundant 
in the maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the 
glands of the liver, which prevents the gall's being duly 
leparated from the blood: or finally, to a ſtoppage of 
me Porus bilarius, or the like means, whereby the mix- 
ture of that fluid with the aliment in the inteſtines is 
prevented, | 
2 lecond, called the black jaundice, is owing to the 
ame bile's being mingled with acids. 


AU 


The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from 4 
different mixture of bile with an acid; This is uſually 
called the chlorgſis, or green ſickneſs; and is a diſtemper 
pretty common in young women. 

In the yellow jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye; 


| and the ſkin, are chieſſy yellow; and, beſides; they are 


troubled with an itching. In the black jaundice, the na- 
tural colour is loſt, by reaſon of an atrabilary humour 
ſpread underneath the ikin : it appears browniſh, and af- 
terwards of a lead colour. | 

The jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy. A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpelier calls the ye!low jaun- 
dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the 
liver: and another of the ſame place calls it, a tn 
ague of the liver. The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is ſaid 
to be an excellent remedy againſt the jaundice. 

Medical writers diſtinguiſh the jaundice into idiopathic 
and ſymptomatic. The idiopathic jaundice is that which 
arifes of itſelf, and has no dependence on any other dif- 
eaſe; the ſymptomatic is that which ariſes in the courſe 
of fevers and other diſtempers, in which the gall is af- 
woes. | | 

The yellowneſs of the ſkin in ſome infants as ſoon as born, 
is by no means to be ſuppoſed a jaundice, as it is a thing 
of no conſequence, and uſually goes off of itſelf aſter 


_ voiding of the firſt ſtools: being commonly occa- 


8 by the meconium not being ſufficiently purged 
off, | . | 


Jauxvpice, Signs of the. This diſeaſe always attacks people 


with a remarkable laffitude, which laſts for ſome time; 
and this 1s more particularly the caſe, where violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind have given riſe to the, difeafe : this 
ſymptom is ſucceeded by a ſenſe of a-ſtrifture and com- 
preſſion at the pit of the ſtomach ; hence ariſe anxicties 
and ſtteightneſs of the præcordia, with difficulty of breaths 
ing, which is often fo violent as to threaten ſuffocation; 
and uſually there 1s a ſenſe of weight and uneafineſs in 
the right hypochondrium. The patient is always eaſter 
while fitting than while lying or walking. There is a 
flight fever joined with the other ſymptoms, the patient 


being hotter than at other times, and uſually feeling a 


ſlight chilneſs or ſhivering before this. The bowels are 


| ſometimes coſtive, but iometimes more lax than uſual, 
and the itools are always whitiſh. Theſe ſymptoms are 
very ſoon ſucceeded by a yellowneſs beginning in and 


about the eyes, and by degrees ſpreading itſelf over the 


whole ſurface of the body. The urine is of a fine yellow 


colour, tinging the veſſels in which it ſtands; and if on- 
ly a few drops of it are poured over a linen cloth, they 
immediately tinge it like ſaffron. The appetite is always 
bad; and when any thing is eaten, the uneaſy ſenſation 
always returns with more violence at the pit of the ſto- 
mach. The ſkin is dry, and the patient generally feels a 
kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole body. 


There is a heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte in the mouth, 


loathing of food, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, vomiting and 
flatulency. The fleep is uſually troubled, and there is 
ever a great languor of the mind attending the diſeaſe 

through all its periods. Theſe are the ſymptoms of the 


yellow qaundice. 


The black jauudice is diſtinguiſhed by a more violent and 


uncaſy dejection and languor of the mind, and the co- 


lour brought on by the diſeaſe is blackiſh z and this is not 


only in the eyes and ſkin of the whole body, but alſo in 


the urine and ſpittle, or at leaſt the laſt is of a duſky and 
deep yellow. To theſe ſymptoms there is joined in this 
caſe a hectie heat, with great reſtleflneſs, waſting of the 
fleſh, and a ſingular and terrible dejection of the ſtrength; _ 
and as there is uſually a ſenſation of a preſſure and weight 
in the right ſide in the yellow zaundice, the ſame ſenſa- 
tion is felt in this on the left. Perſons of all ages, and 
of both ſexes, are ſubject to this diſeaſe, but particularly 
ſuch as are of a choleric habit; and the extremes of life, 
youth and old age, are more frequently ſubject to it than 
the middle ſtage. 5 1 | : 
Cauſes of it. The immediate cauſe of the jaundice is an ob- 


| ſtruction of the bile, in its paſſage into the duodenum, 


by gall-ſtones, ſpaſms, a ſchirrus, whereby it regurgitates, 
is abſorbed by the blood and mixed with it. The remote 
or occaſional cauſes are a coarſe and thick diet, and an 


immoderate ſtomach for food, a ſudden obſtruction or 


repreſſion of hæmorrhages, particularly of the diſcharges _ 
of the menſes and hæmorrhoidal veins. In theſe caſes 


this diſeaſe is alſo too often either the forerunner, or the 


attendant of an HEPATITIS, It is alſo ſometimes 
brought on by a ſuppreſſion of intermittent fevers, par- 
ticularly of quartans by aſtringents, and by violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind, eſpecially when they are ſuppreſſed. 
Violent emetics or purges will ſometimes alfo bring on 
this diſeaſe, as will alſo a ſudden draught of cold water 
when the body is very hot. It may be alſo occaſioned 
by the bites of poiſonous animals, and by the bilious or 

6 = hyſteric 
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3 | „ 
hyſteric colic. A ſchirrus in the liver, or a ſtone in the | 
gall-bladder, are alſo known too often to occaſion it. 
heſe are the cauſes of the yellow zaundice z but the 
black uſually takes its riſe from obſtinate and habitual 
obſtructions of the ſpleen, which is properly the ſeat of 
this diſorder, 8 
Prognoſtics. Young people are ſeldom ſo violently attacked 
with the jaundice as thoſe advanced in years, and are al- 
ways more eaſily cured of it. When this Yiſeaſe comes 
on with more than ordinary violence, there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect a hectic or flow fever at the bottom, or ſome- 
times an acute oe. And when a jaundice attacks per- 
ſons on the fotrth day of an acute fever, or before that 
time, and comes on with great violence, there is 3 
danger of the death of the patient. The greater the ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera are from the ſuppreſſion of in- 


termittent fevers, the greater is the danger that attends 


the jaundice ariſing from ſuch obſtructions. People who 
have had the jarndice two or three times fall into a ſort 
of habitual tendency to it on different occaſions, and are 
uſually ſubje& afterwards to frequent returns cf it. 


When the jaundice is attended with great difficulty of | 


reſpiration, anxiety, and oppreſſion about the præcordia, 
and with a ſort of aſthmatic oppletion of the breaſt, a 
hectic or aſcites, and an atrophy, too frequently follow. 
If at any time the yellow colour of the ſkin in this diſeaſe 
changes ſuddenly to white, it is a very fatal preſage; 


| ſhewing that there is a ſchirrous conſtitution in the liver. 


A diſcharge of blood by the hzmorrhoidal veins happen- 


ing in the time of this diſeaſe, is a preſage of a ſpeedy | 
cure, and copious yellow ſweats which ſtain the linen, | 
are alſo a very favourable ſymptom. A jaundice which | 
happens to perſons advanced in years, from the too free | 


uſe of ſpitituous liquors, is a much more difficult one to 
cure than the common kind, as there is always in this 
| caſe a remarkable drineſs of the liver. A jaundlive not 
unfrequently ariſes from à ſuppreſſion of a quartan by 
the bark alone, or given in an injudicious manner ; and 
when this proves obſtinate and difficult of cure, it gives 
a very bad preſage of a heCtic, and obſtruction of the 
liver. On the whole, a ſimple jaundice of the common 
| ſlighter kind is eaſily cured, and is of no danger; but 
when this diſeaſe is complicated with others, and is ob- 
ſtinate of cure, it uſually proves fatal either in itſelf, or 
its conſequences.  _ ” | | 
The black jaundice is always more difficult of cure than 


the yellow; and where it attacks old people, and is of | 


long ſtanding, it generally proves fatal either in itſelf, or 
by bringing on hectics and other incurable diſorders. 


Metbod of cure. When the diſeaſe is recent, the patient 


ſhould take three or four times a day powders of nitre 
and tattar vitriolated; and in caſes where violent paſſions 
have been the cauſe of it, the abſordent powders are to 
be added, as crabs-eyes, and the like. At times there 
muſt be given with theſe, ſmall doſes of rhubarb or 
other gentle purgatives, and decoctions of turmeric, ce- 
landine, and a little ſaffron. By theſe means a recent 

jaundice is often happily taken off in a very little time, 
or as it were nipped in the very bud. A few grains of 


. diaphoretic antimony may . be added to that powder, 
which is to be taken going to reſt ; and this will be very 
_ efficacious in carrying off the yellowneſs of the ſkin. 


When the diſeaſe is going off by theſe gentle means, 
ſome gentle chalybeate is to be given twice a day, and 
after this the purging by 


the patient be young, of a full ſanguine habit, and com- 


plains of pain in the right fide, about the region of the 


liver, bleeding will be neceſſary, and a vomit muſt be ad- 
miniſtred ; half a dram of ipecacuhana in powder, will 


be a ſuſficient doſe for an adult, which may be worked | 


off with camomile-tea, or lukewarm water. The body 
muſt likewiſe be kept open by taking a ſuſficient quantity 
of Caſtile ſoap, or of the 511 Ls for the jaundice : the ſal 


diureticus is an excellent attenuant and deobſtruent, and | 
may be given from a dram to a dram and a half, three | 
times a-day. Fomenting the parts about the region of | 


the ſtomach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
hand or fleſh-bruſh are likewiſe beneficial ; and the pa- 


tient may derive great benefit from litting up to the | 


breaſt in a veſſel of warm water. 

When the diſeaſe is more ſtubborn, a gentle ſweat is to 
be kept up continually, and powder of turmeric to be 
given at a ſcruple for a doſe, and powders of diaphore- 


tic antimony and the digeftive ſalts, ſuch as tartar vi- 


triolated, are to be given frequently. Vomits may be 
alſo repeated, if there be no ſign of inflammation. A dram 


of ſoluble tartar may be taken every night and morning, | 


in a cup of tea or water-gruel, and if it does not open the 
body, the doſe may be increaſed. | | 
Lice, Millepedes, &c. have been recommended for the 
cure of the jaundice z but theſe confided in to the neglect 
of more valuable medicines, do more harm than good: 


rhubarb is to be repeated. If 


JAuNDICE-Bird, iclerus, in Ornithology, a name by which 


JAW, in Anatomy. See MAxILI I. 5 
Jaw Diiſlocated. The lower aw is ſeldom luxated, becauſe 


and they are ſeldom perſiſted in long enowþh bettet 
z e 


ney, or decoctions of cool opening vegetab] 
purſue diverting amuſements, and 


Zice than the keeping up a 


had from perſpiration brought on by gentler means. 


Dom. Med. p. 403, &c. 


JAU-RAIA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a ge- 


two ſinuſes in the baſis of the cranium 3 but when it b 


_ ated on both fides, the chin will incline downward, and 
the jaw will be thruſt very forward; but if only on 5 
ſide, the chin will be inclined towards the oppolite ſide: 


F 


they are expected to operate as charms, © 
bent bb hoon Nes in a very Sing endl 
from a decoction of hemp-ſ « Jalindice 
n a decoction ot hemp-ſeed. Four ounces of 
ſeed may be boiled in two quarts of ale, and ſwe by 
with coarſe ſugar. The doſe Is half a pint ever h 
ing, which may be continued for eight or . 
The waters of Bath and Harrowgate are very ſervic vis 
in this diſeaſe. The diet of a perſon in this Gee 
ſhould be cbôl, light, and diluting, conſiſtin chicks; 
ripe fruits and mild vegetables. Many have beek 1 : 
by living almoſt wholly for ſome days on raw-egps Te 
drink ſhould be butter-milk whey ſweetened Win Va 
mallow roots, with liquorice, &c. the n 
as much exerciſe as he can bear, take long Pier 
( ; ule every means 15 
promoting the circulation and chearing the fpirits. ] 
yourg people, there needs little more to cure the 1 
an t gentle perſpiration, and a 
few doſes of rhubarb. Vomits, purges, fomentations 
and exerciſe will ſeldom fail to cure the jarndice when 
it is a ſimple diſeaſe; and when complicated with the 
dropſy, and a ſchirrous liver, or other chronic com. 
plaints, it is hardly to be cured by any means. In caſe 
of a ſchirrus, the extract of hemlock is reckoned the 
beſt palliative. And, in general, as the jaundice is a git. 
eaſe very ſubject to return upon perſons who have once 
had it, gentle evacuations ſhould be uſed at times to keep 
it off, and a medicated drink with rhubarb, fenna, and 
the like, ſhould be taken for ſome days once in a quarter 
of a year. The jaundice is a diſeaſe which will not bear 
any rough methods; ſtrong purges always do harm, and 
ſweats forced by the hot medicines make the diſeaſe 
worſe, inſtead of giving the relief in it which is always 
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Perſons ſubject to the jaundice ought to uſe as much ex- 
erciſe as poſſible, and avoid all heating and aſtringent ali- 
ments. Junker Conſp. Med. p. 440—445, &c. Buchan's 


Horſes are ſubject to this diſtemper, as well as men. 
The farriers commonly call it the ye!lows, and divide it 
as we do the jaundice into two kinds, the yellow and the 
black. The yellow kind is known by the creature's white 
of his eyes turning to a yellowiſh colour, and his tongue 
and lips alſo partaking of the ſame tinge, but in a ſmal- 
ler degree In the black kind all theſe parts are tinged 
with a duſkiſh or blackith colour. The common cure 
among the farriers is by means of an ounce of mithridate 
diſſolved in two quarts of ſtrong beer, and given to the 
horſe warm; and repeating this doſe once in twelve 
hours, as long as the diſtemper continues. | 


ſeveral of the old authors have called the GaLBULs, 1 
bird of the turdus kind, very beautifully coloured all over 
with a gold yellow, but with black wings. 


nus of plants; another ſpecies of which he afterwards 
deſcribes under the name of brydn: ſpecies. Theſe are 
included by Linnzus under one genus; the charactets 
of which are delivered in his Genera Plantarum, p. 479- 
under the name Ratania. $ 


it is held very firmly by ſtrong ligaments and mulcles 1" 


by accident forced from thence, whether it be on ole 
ſide only, or on both; it is in this caſe thruſt directly 
forward. This accident is ſometimes brought on by : 
blow, or fall, but moſt frequently it happens from tic 
opening the mouth too wide in yawning. If it be lux 


the elapſed little head of the jaw not being capable oi 
diſlocation otherwiſe than forward, and inward. When 
the jaw is out only on one fide, the cure 13 uſually = 
very difficult ; but when both heads are diflocated, ah 
not preſently reſtored to their place, it always oc _ 
the worſt of ſymptoms, as pains, inflammations, c01 

vulſions, fevers, vomitings, and even death at 2 5 
and theſe ſymptoms are the more violent, as thc Al 
cent nerves, tendons, and ligaments ſuffer a gfedtel. 4 . 
tenſion 3 but if an expert ſurgeon is applied to in time; 
all theſe are prevented by the ends being reduced. 3 
The patient is to be ſeated on a low ſtool, ſo ya 11 
aſſiſtant may hold his head firm back againſt we _ 
then the ſurgeon is to thruſt his two thumbs 23 rr m_ 
into the patient's mouth as he well can, but they g cab 
be firſt wrapt round in a handkerchief, to 2 * 
either from flipping, or from being hurt; his othe 


5 | 4 0 1 % (K- 
gers are at the ſame time to be applied to the 2 250 


| ternally- 


_ upwards, to depreſs | 
end, by which the force is much greater than the thumbs 


b paſteboard of 


Compreſs di 


. to the lig 


backwards, and laſtly upwards. Theſe different direc- 
tions of the force are however to be gtven all in one in- 


ſtant; and by theſe means the elapſed heads of the jau, 
ate at once reſtored into their former cavities; but the 


forgeon mult alſo be very careful always to ſnatch his | 


thumbs very ſwiftly out of the patient's mouth, leſt 
they ſhould be compreſſed, bruiſed, or bit by reducing 
the Ws | 5 , ET. ; 

If he jaw be out an one ſide only, the method of redu- 


eing it mult be exactly the ſame, only that the luxated 
ade muſt be forced. more ſtrongly downward and back- 


ward, than the ſound one. As to bandages, there is no 
occaſion for them in this caſe, unleſs the luxation has 


remained fome time before it was reduced; for in that | 
caſe, it may not be improper to apply for ſeveral days, | 
the four-headed bandage, with ſome ſtrengthening ſpi— 

rit; which may be taken off, when the patient intends to 


eat. Heiſter's Surg. p. 152. 


We have a method, by Mr. Monro, of reducing the Jaw- 


bone when luxated ; who ſays, he has more than once 
found Mr. Petit's method of reducing the luxated jaw- 
hone ineffectual, after the muſcles have heen ſwelled by 
unartſul attempts of reduction, but that he ſucceeded by 


a ſmall improvement; which was to wrap linen fo thick | 
round his two thumbs, that he could ſcarce introduce 


them berwixt the poſterior grinders; then taking hold 


of the baſe of the aw, with his fingers, and applying 
| bis palms under the chin, he preſſed down and pulled | 


forward the poſterior part of the jaw with his fingers and 


the points of his thumbs, which is the whole of M. Pe- 
it's method; and at the ſame time he thruſt the an- 


terior part of the Jae upwards with his palms, ſo that 


the jaw being made ule of as a lever to which the laſt 
joint of che thumbs ſerved as a prop, he acquired a con- 
ſiderable force, to which the muſcles were abliged to 
yield, and the condyles were entirely diſengaged from 
the zygoma, and brought down; after which they ſlide 


— 


backwards with the leaſt aſſiſtance, and the reduction is 


fully made. 


© When the thumbs have not force enough to make the | 
reduction, Dr. Simpſon, profeſſor of medicine at St. 
Andrew's, made ule of a round piece of wood, eight or | 
nine inches long, one end of which is cut into the form 
_ of awedge, to introduce it between the teeth of the lux- 

dated fide with the thinneſt part, as far back as the po- 


ſterior grinders ;, when, having the head ſecured and 
raiſing the chin, he puſhes the other end of the wood 
5 back part of the jaw with the thin 


can exert. 1 | 
This learned profeſſor thinks the common opinion, that 


the jaw is brought down by the force of the digaſtric | 
muſcles ſolely, not ſuthciently founded. Med. Eſſ. vol. 


i art. 11. and vol. iii. art. 13. 


Fradtures of the Jaw. The lower jaw is not ſo liable to | it ends in a ſharp point. 
fractures as the reſt of the bones; but when it is broke, | 
whether it be on one {ide or both, the divided parts do | 
not recede to any diſtance from one another. 
_ reſtoring the bones in a fractured Jaw to their proper | 
tuation, the patient muſt be commodiouſly ſeated over 
. againſt the light, and his head held firm by an aſſiſtant. 
The ſurgeon is then to introduce the thumb ar fore- 
finger of one hand into the mouth, applying the other 
_ . Externally z and by this means he is to preſs the frag- 
ments of the ;aw on each fide, till they have regained 


For the 


their former ſituation z which may be always known by 


the regular diſpoſition of the teeth. And if any of the 


teeth be ſound looſe or ſlipped out, it may not be impro- 


ber, if nothing hinders, to reſtore them afterwards to | 
their proper places; faſtening them by a ſilver wire to 
uch as ate next them. After the bones are thus proper- | 
Iy reduced, they muſt he covered firſt with a plaſter, | 
. and then a compreſs dipt in ſpirit of wine, and applied 

another compreſs ſewed to a piece of | 
the farm of à half jaw, is to be laid on | 


internally 3 and 


externally; theſe are to be kept on by a four-headed 
andage, perforated in the middle to let in the chin. 


11 when the jaw is found to be fractured on both ſides, | 


is uſual to introduce and apply, intergally, after the 


pt in ſpirit of wine, another made of thin 
perforated in its middle, and accommodated 
ure of the chin in this manner. 


paſteboard j 


that is 


andape: for th 
Ws 15 ot theſe b 


upon liquids, ayoiding chewing and talking; 
Vox, U. No 384; * Wing d 8 


as l. 


When he has thus got firmly hold of the jaw, 
it is ro be ſtrongly prefled firſt downwards, and then] days. Heiſter's Surg. p. 119: 


Its middle | 
wen Perforated, is to be applied to the chin, and its | 
"0 extremities towards the ears. But fractures of this | 
1 ng, often be well enough cured without plaſters | 
zu ſplints, where we can conveniently apply a proper | 
ones are not eaſily diſplaced again, 


| me are once reduced. The patient mult for ſome | 
| days hve 


| 
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and the fracture is generally well in twenty or thitty 


Lacked Ja w is a ſpaſmodic contraction of the lower jaw, 


: 


commonly produced by ſome external injury affecting 
the tendons or ligaments, and belonging to the claſs ( 
diſtempers called E My⁵HOSTHOTOMdS, OPISTHOTOS 
Nos and TETANUS. Opiates adminiſtered in large doſes, 
and for a conſiderable time, are the only medicines that 
inſure relief in this diſorder. The warm bath and muſk 
have alſo been found of ſervice. See an account of a va 
riety of caſes, with the method of treatment in the Lon- 
don Med: Obſ. &c. vol. i. art. r. art. 7. vol. ii. art. g. art. 
34+ vol, iii. art. 31. vol. iv. art. 7, | 


AY, in Ornithalogy, is the Engliſh name of the coxvus 


glandarins of Linnzus, with the upper feathers of the 
wings blue, variegated with black and white; the chin 
is white, and at the angle of the month are two large 
black ſpots ; the forehead is white, ſtreaked wich black; 
the head is covered with very long feathers, which” the 


bird can erect at pleaſure into the form of a creſt 3 the 


whole neck, back, breaſt, and belly, are of a faint purple 
daſhed with grey; the rump is white; the tail conſiſts 


of twelve black feathers; the feet are of a pale brown ; 


the claws large and hooked. The jay lays five or fix 
eggs, in a neſt formed of the fibres of roots of trees placed 
on coarſe ſticks. Ihe young follow their parents till 
the ſpring; in ſummer theſe birds are very injurious to 
gardens, and in autumn and winter feed on'acorns. The 
Jay is one of the molt beautiful of the Britiſh birds; it is 


very docile, and may be taught to imitate the human 


voice. When it is enticing its fledged young to follow 


it, the noiſe it makes is like the mewing of a cat, Pen- 


has been much eſteemed in pleutiſies. 


IBLBIBOCA, in Zoo/2gy, the name of 


knotty, one knot growing every year, 
| ſmall, and the legs very flender ; ſo that this creature, 


mon in ſome parts of Germany. 
Alps of the Grifons country, and is alſo found in Crete, 


nant. 


See Tab. III. Birds, NY. 24. 


IBERIA, in Ancient Geography, the name by which Spain 


was anciently known, as well ag Georgia in Aſia. 


IBERIS, in Botany. See Sciatica CRESSES and DIiTT4%Ns- 


DER, | 


IBEX, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the Goat 


kind. It is found in the mountains, and is extremely 
ſwift; but carries on its head a pair of large knotted 
horns, reclining backwards. Bellonius oblerves, that 


be ſaw ſome whole horns were four cubits long: they 


are bent down upon the back, and are wreathed and 
The head is 


though properly of the goat kind, much reſembles a ſtag: 
the male has a very lang black beard, It is not uncom- 


It inhabits the higheſt 


The chace of this animal is very dangerous: its blood 


The tame ſpecies 
ſprung from this ſtock. 


a ſpecies of ſerpent 


called by the Partugueſe copBRa de coral. It is abou; 


two foot in length, and of the thickneſs of a man's 
thumb; and tapers off at the tail to a thinneſs, till at laſt 


Its belly is all over white, 


and very bright and gloſſy; and its head is covered with 


white ſcales of a cubic figure, and with ſome black ones 


towards the edges, Its body is variegated with black, 
white, and red. It is a very flow mover; but is ofa very 
terrible and poiſonous kind. Ray. | 5 


IBIGA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


| chamæpitys, Or ground: pine. 8 


IBI ARA, in Zoology, the name of an American ſpecies of 


ſerpent, called alſo, bodty, and by the Portugueſe, cega, 
cobre vega, and COBRA de las cabegas. It is of the amy 
phiſbena kind, and is generally ſaid to have two heads, 


one at each end; but that is wholly erroneous. The 


head and tail are of the ſame ſhape, and of equal thick- 
neſs, and the creature will ſtrike equally with either; 
and as it is faid its poiſon is equally contained at both. 
It is a ſnake of the ſmaller Kind, being of about a foot 
long, and as thick as one's finger. It is white in co- 
lour, and as ſhining and gloſly as glaſs; and is very ele- 


gantly marked with rings and ſtreaks of a brown or cop- 


per colour. Its eyes are ſmall, and ſcarce conſpicuous, 
looking only like dots made by the point of a needle ; 


it lives under ground, and feeds on ants and other ſmall 


IBIJAU, in Ornithology, the name of a | 


inſets. It is often thrown up in digging; and the Por- 
tugueſe ſay, it is a creature whoſe poiſan is beyond the 
reach of all the known remedies. In” = 


taſilian bird, of 
the caprimulgus, or goat-ſucker kind. It is a, very beau- 
tiful little owl, not larger than a ſwallow. Its head is 


large, broad, and flat, and its eyes black and very lively; 


its beak is extremely ſmall, not exceeding the ſize of the 
large fang of a ſpider ; hut at the top of this, the no- 
{trils are very diſtinguiſhable. - Its mouth is monſtrouſly 
large; when ſhut this is not perceived, but when it is 
open, it reaches each way to the eyes. Its legs are very 
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ſhort, and its tail broad. It is all over of a blackiſh co- 
lour, ſpotted and variegated with white and yellow. 
\ Margrave. | 
IBIRA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
tree which produces the cubebæ, or uE RAS of the 
ſhops. . - | | 
IRACOA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
found in the Weſt-Indies4 whoſe bite is always attended 
with very terrible effects. It is of a variegated colour, 
. mottled with black, white, and red. | 
1818, in Ornithology, the name 6f an Egyptian bird, ap- 
proaching to the ſtork-kindz and by ſome confounded 
very eroneouſly with the hzmatopus, or red-legged he- 
ron. It is all over of à fine ſhining black; its beak is 
long, ſomewhat hooked, and all over of a fine red, as 
are alſo its legs, which are as long as thoſe of the bit- 


tern; its neck is as long as that of the common heron. | 
It is ſaid to be peculiar to Egypt, and is there very ſer- 


viceable in deſtroying the ſerpents, locuſts, and other 
devouring inſets; and hence it was, that, in early ages, 
they had divine honours paid them. : 

It is remarkable with regard to this bird, that although 


it lives principally about the Nile, yet it never enters the | 


water, nor can it ſwim. "The uſe of gliſters is ſaid to 
have been learned from the ibis, and not from the ſtork. 
It generally builds its neſt upon palm<trees, to avoid the 
cats. Aldrovandus relates, that the fleſh of the 7b:s is 
red, like a ſalmon's ; that it is ſweet z that its ſkin is ve- 
ry hard; and ſmells like wild-fowl. | 


IBITIN, in Zootogy, the name of a very large and dange- | 


rous ſerpent in the Philippine iſles. This animal twiſts 
its tail round the trunk of a tree, and ſtrikes its prey, as 


men, deer, &c. which it entirely devours, and then | 
ſqueezes itſelf againſt the tree, in order to digeſt what | 


it has eaten. 
UM. 


brother, deceaſed without children, by virtue of the Mo- 
ſaic law mentioned in Deut. xxy. | 
ICADES, the name of an ancient feaſt, celebrated every 


month by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of 


their maſter Epicurus. 
The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of 
the moon, or month, which was that whereon Epicu- 


fus was born, and hence came the name icades, from | 


| ects, of tino, twenty. 


They adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his| 


image in ſtate about their houſes, making ſacrifices, &c. 
ICE, a brittle tranſparent body, formed of ſome fluid, fro- 
zen or fixed by coLD. See FREEZING and FROST. 


The ſpecific gravity of ice to water, is as eight to nine; | 
hence, being lighter than water, it floats upon it. The 


ſpeciſic gravity of ice was tried by Dr. Irving, in Phipps's 
voyage to the north pole; who found, that when a 
piece of the moſt denſe ice which he could meet with, 


was ithmerſed in ſnow-water, the thermoter 34“, four- 2 


teen fiſteenth parts ſunk under the ſurface of the water : 
in brandy juſt proof, it barely floated; in rectified ſpi- 
kits of wine, it fell to the bottom at once and diſſolved 
immediately. This rarefaction of ice is owing to the air- 


pubbles produced in ice while freezing; theſe, being con-. 
ſiderably large in proportion to the water frozen, render 


the zce ſo much ſpecifically lighter. It is well known, 
_ that a conſiderable quantity of air is lodged in the inter- 


ſtices of water, though it has not there any elaſtic 


| property, on account of the diſunion of its particles; 


* 


bubbles are thus generated, and increaſe in bulk as the 
cold grows ſtronger; whence of courſe the ice grows 
lighter, and theſe air-bubles acquiring an elaſtic force 
burſt to pieces any veſſel in which the water is cloſely 
contained. But ſnow-water, or any water long boiled 
over the fire, affords an ice more ſolid than ordinary, and 
with fewer bubbles. Pure water long kept in vacuo and 
frozen afterwards there, freezes much ſooner, on being 
expoſed to the ſame degree of cold, than water unpurged 
of its air and fet in the open atmoſphere. And the ice 


made of water fhus diveſted of its air, is much harder, | 
more ſolid and tranſparent, and more ponderous than | 


common ice. See FREEZING and FREE ZING-mixture: 


Mr. de Mairan, in a diſſertation on ice, attributes the in- 


creaſe of the bulk of the water under this form, 
pally to a different arrangement of its parts: the zey ſkin 
on water, being compoſed of filaments which are found 
to be joined conſtantly and regularly at an angle of 600, 
and which, by this diſpoſition, occupy a greater volume 
than if they were parallel. He found the augmentation 


of the volume of water by freezing, and in different trials | 


2 14th, an 18th, a 19th z and when the water was pre- 
viouſly purged of air, only a 22d part. Beſides, :ce after 
its formation continues to expand by cold; a piece of 


The Rabbins give this name to the ceremony of | 
a brother's marrying his ſiſter-in-law, the widow of his | 


rinci- f 


| 


| 


ut theſe particles comitig cloſer 2 and uniting | 
as the water freezes, light, expanfive, and elaſtic ait- 


| 


| 


ö 


i 


To make the moſt perfect ice we ſhould take th 


are viſible in it, but that it ariſes from the unifor 


the vaſt thickneſs of the maſſes may 


the whole thickets, 


that is, to their not being common ice, but the ice of 
| ſea-waterz many experiments proving, that in acid and 


than common ice. If a vial of ſalt-water be expoſed to 
the air in froſty weather till flakes of ice are ſoups in it, 


remain even in that place a long time undiſſolved; and 


tinue undiſſolved through the whole year, and at the 


Ne 167. p. 836. See Sea-wATER, 


origin of thoſe vaſt piles of ice, feſembling whole iſlands, 


ICE 


ice, which was at firſt only a fourth Part ſpecifi 


ſome days to as 


thus he Accounts 


lighter than water, on being expoſed 
froſt, became a 12th part lighter ; and 
for the burſting of ice in ponds. 
water, and perfectly purge it of its air by the 31 * Pureſ 
then freeze it in the Krerel froſt, b pry ox . . 
—_— 8 * we obtain an ice of the 
reateſt hardneſs, denſity, puri # 
— . enuys kenn tranſparence, and 
[t appears by an experiment of Dr. Hooke i 
ice refracts the 5 0 leſs than water; 5: wing Fa 
that. the lightneſs of ice, which cauſes it to ſwim in bn 
ter, is not produced merely by the ſmall bubbles which 
m con- 
This 
Hire. 
1693. 


well as water, and, ſome 


ſtitution or general texture of the whole maſs, 
fact was afterwards confirmed by M. de la 
Hooke's Exper. by Derham, p. 26. Acad. Par 
Mem. p · 25. 3 f 5 | : 
fee is known to evaporate as 
ay Bs a greater degree. 155 
n the mountains of Swiſſerland there are imm fled © 
of ice, which, by the tradition and hiſtories of 15 5 
try, muſt have lain there many centuries. At certain 
times there happen cracks in theſe, and by theſe cracks 


in ſome meaſure be 
ree or four hundred 


gueſſed at; ſome of them being t 
t none of them ever having gone through 


ells deep, and y 
The vaſt bodies of ice met with in the nott gern | 
Hudſon's Bay, are ſurpriſing ; ſome of tat ray 
merſed a hundred fathoms or more under the ſurſace of 
the ocean, and a fifth or ſixth part above, and three or 
four miles in cireumference. Bee Phil. Tranſ. No 46 

ſect. 2. : 4 | "yy 
Theſe floating mountains of ice owe their vaſt bigneſs 
and durable nature to a cauſe not conſidered by many; 


ſpiritous liquors, when the froſt has power over them, 
the watery parts only are affected, and the ze is taſteleſs; 
while the liquor remains concentrated, and much ſtronger 
than before at the bottom, or in the center. It was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed that the ſaline liquors, and conſequently 
ſea-water, were affected by freezing in the ſame manner; 
that is, its watery part dlong was frozen, and the falt 
ſepatated from the part ſo congealed ; but Dr. Liſter has 
proved, that the ice formed of sEA-wWATER is really 
Halt, and does contain ſea-ſalt, and finally that it is, by 
means of this ſalt contained in it; rendered riiore durable 
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and then brought into a warm room, thoſe flakes will 
if they are taken out and expoſed at a ſmall diſtance to 
the fire, they will not run into water as common i 
would, but they will by degrees evaporate, and there 
will be left only a little white falt— 

| Since ſea- water, when frozen, thus forms a vety durable 
ice; it appears eaſy to conceive, that the immenſe maſles 
of ſuch ite found in the northern ſeas ſhould con- 


return of the freezing ſeaſon remaining of the ſame big- 
nefs as at firſt, they muſt of conſequence then become 
much bigger by the freezing of more ice about them; 
and thus continuing to loſe very little, and that only by 
accidents, and annually to increaſe a great deal, it is not 
wonderful that they become ſo large. Phil. Tranl. 


But there have been different opinions with regard to the 


in the northern regions. Some aſcribe them to inov, 
which; falling in great abundance, in theſe cold climates, 
and melting in the ſea, accumulates gradually, till rhote 
huge heaps ate at length formed: but the more common 
opinion is, that this ice is formed from the freſh! waters 
which flow from the neighbouring lands. It is certain 
that great quantities of floating ice are diſcharged by the 
river Oby, and kept in a ſtate of conſtant —_— by . 
Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe expreſly on ic _ 
coagulation. And the Acta Eruditorum furniſh us wit 

an account of a French author on the ſame ſubject 
See COAGULATION, and Cob and CaTSTALLIZA“ 
TION, | EFT . 
Sir Robert Barker has particularly deſcribed the proceſs 
of making ice in the Eaft Indies, where, during bis 
time, he e any natural ice. For this pur- 
poſe they dig, on a large open plain, three ot four voy 
about thirty feet ſquare, and two deep each z the d a 
toms of which they cover about eight. inches 1 
foot thick with ſugar- cane or the ſtems of the large of 
dian corn, dried. In this bed are placed in rows à u 


iN 
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* {mall ſhallow unglazed earthen pans, formed of 
15 My earth; a quarter of an inch thick, and 
Hoe an inch and a quarter deep; which, at the duſk of 
% eyening, they fill with ſoft water that had been 
boiled. In the morning before ſun-riſe, the ice. makers 
tend at the pits and cullect what was frozen in baſkets, 
which they convey to the place of preſeryation. This is 
generally prepared on ſome high dry fituation, by ſinking, 
” pit fourteen or fiſteen feet deep, lining it firſt with 
ſtraw and then with a coarſe kind of blanketing. The | 
4 is depoſited in this pit and beat down with rammers, 
till at length its own accumulated cold again freezes it 
and forms one ſolid maſs. The mouth of the pit is well ſe- 
cured from the exterior air with ſtraw and blankets, and 
a thatched roof is thrown over the whole. The quantity: 
of ice formed by the method above deſcribed depends on 
a light atmoſphere, and clear ſerene weather. Phil Tranſ.- 
bol. Kev. P. A. art. 427% 5 3 
ſck- bergs are large bodies of ice filling the valleys betwen 
the high mountains in northern latitudes; the face of 
which towards the ſea is nearly perpendicular and of a 
very lively light green colour. Some of thele are at leaſt 

three hundred feet high. © 
Ick, Blink of the, is a name given by the pilots to a 
bright appearance near the horizon occaſioned by the |. 
ice, and obſerved before the ice itſelf is ſeen. | 
\cn-cream, method of making. Take a ſufficient quantity 
ol cream, and, when it is to be mixed with raſpberry, or 
currant, or pine, aquarter part as much of the juice or jam 
2s of the cream: after beating and ſtraining the mixture | 
through a cloth, put it with a little juice of lemon into 
the mould, which is a pewter veſſel, and varying in ſize 
and ſhape at pleaſure; cover the mould and place it in a 
pail about two thirds full of ice, into which two hand- 
fuls of ſalt have been thrown ; turn the mould by the 
hand-hold with a quick motion to and fro, in the man-| 
ner uſed for milling chocolate, for eight or ten minutes; 
then let it reſt as long, and turn it again for the ſame 
time 3 and having left it to ſtand half an hour, it is fit to 
de turned out of the mould and to be ſent to table. 
Lemon juice and ſugar, and the juices of various kinds 
of fruits are frozen without cream, and when cream 1s 
, uſed, it ould be well mise!l. 
Jcz-bouſe, a repoſitory for ice during the ſummer months. 
The aſpect of zce-honuſes ſhould be towards the eaſt or 
ſouth-eaſt, for the advantage of the morning ſun to expel 
the damp air, as that is more pernicious than warmth ; 
for which, reaſon, trees in the vicinity of an 7zce-houſe 
tend to its diſadvantage. _ OY ED | 
The beſt ſoil for an zce-houſe to be made in is chalk, as it 
conveys away the waſte water without any artiſicial 
drain; next to that, looſe ſtony earth, or gravelly ſoil. 
Its ſituation ſhould be on the fide of a hill, for the ad- 
vantage of entering the cell upon a level, as in the draw- 
lg, Teh. H. fr. . | 
To conſtruct an ice-houſe, fiſt chooſe a proper place at a 
converuent diſtance from the dwelling-houſe or houſes 
it is to ſerve : dig a cavity; (if for one family, of the di- 


verted cone, ſinking the bottom, concave, to form a re- 
ſervoir for the waſte water till it can drain off; if the ſoil | 
requires it, cut a drain to a conſiderable diſtance, or ſo 


well, to make it communicate with the ſprings, and in| 
that drain farm a /tink or air-trap, marked 1, by ſinking 
the rain ſo much lower in that place as it is high, and 
bring a partition from the top an inch or more into the 
Vater, which will conſequently be in the trap; and will 
cep the well air-tight. Wotk up a ſufficient number 
of brick piers to receive a cart wheel, to be laid with 
us convex {ide upwards to receive the ice; lay burdles 
and ſtraw upon the wheel, which will let the melted 
ice drain through, and ſerve as. a floor. The ſides 
and dome of the cone, are to be nine inches thick 
tne ſides to be done in ſteened brickwork, i. e. without 
mortar, and wrought. at tight angles to the face of the 
ork : the filling in behind, ſhould be with gravel, looſe 
"nes, or brick bats, that, the water which drains 


through the fide 
tne well. J 
Cloſe ag poſſible, and bundles of ſtraw placed always be- 
"ore the inner door to keep out the air. 


. Deſcription of the parts referred to b the 
* The line firſt dug wo * 


IM brick citcumference of the cell. 
foo Uminution of che cell downwards, 
77 e leſſer diameter of the cell. 
© cart wheel, or joiſts and hurdles. 
© PIers to receive the wheel or floor. 
© Principal receptacle for ſtraw. 


— 
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letters. 


menſions ſpecified in the deſign) of the figure of an in-| 


far as will come out at the fide of the hill, or into al 


M The wel. 


Ic E-glant, 


9 4? I * L 


1 The profile of the piers, 
0 The ice filled in. a 
þ The height of the cos. 
7 The dome worked in two half-brick arches. 
The arched paſſage. 
s Th door-ways inferred in 
t The floor of the paſſage. | 5 n 
u An aperture through which the ice may be put into 
the cell; this muſt be covered, next the crown of the- 
dome, and then filled in with cart. wy 
raw ſhould be 


: Lg ſloping door, againſt which the & 
ald. f ; 1 7 323; 0 I 
The ice when to be put in, ſhould be collected during 
the froſt, broken into ſmall pieces, and. rammed down 
hard in ſtrata of not more than a foot, in order to 
make it one complete body; the care in putting it in, 
and well ramming it, tends much to its preſervation. 

In a ſeaſon when ice is not to be had in ſufficient quan- 


tities ſnow may be ſubſtituted. ROE ; 
The editor is indebted for this deſcription.and drawing of 
an zce-houſe to the friendly communication of Mr. Black- 
burn, an ingenious architect. F 

Ice may be preſerved in a dry place under ground, by 
covering it well with chaff, ſtraw, or reeds: Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 84. p. 140. See SN W. 

Great uſe is made of chaff in ſome places of Italy to pre- 
ſerve ice: the ice- bouſe for this purpoſe need only be a 
deep hole dug in the ground on the ſide of a hill, from 
the bottom of which they can eaſily carry out a drain, 
to let out the water which is ſeparated at any time from 
the ice, that it may not melt and ſpoil.the. reſt. If the 
ground is tolerably dry, they do not line the ſides with 
any thing, but leave them naked, and. only make a 
covering of thatch over the top of the hole : this pit they 
fill either with pure ſnow, or elſe with ice taken from 
the pureſt and cleareſt water; becauſe they do not uſe 
it as we do in England, to ſet the bottles in, but really 
mix it with the wine. They firſt cover-the bottom of 
the hole with chaff, and then lay in the ice, not letting 
it any where touch the ſides, but ramming in a large 
bed of chaff all the way betwgen : they thus carry on 
the filling to the top, and then cover the ſurface with _ 
chaff, and in this manner it will keep as long as they 


» 


the wats. 


„ | END . | 
When they take any of it out for uſe, they wrap the 
lump up in chaff, and it may then be carried to any di- 
ſtant place, without waſte or running. Phil. Tranſ. No 
JJ Co Las 1 . 
a very ſingular and beautiful plant of the Hcoide: 
kind, called by Mr. 'Tournefort, fico:des Africana folio 
plantagenis undulato micis argenteis adſperſo, ot the Afri- 


can ficoides with a waved plantain- like leaf, and covered 


with ſilver drops. It is alſo commonly called with us 


the diamond-plant, and the froſt-plant, from its leaves 


and ſtalks being all over beſet with tranſparent cryſtal- 
like drops, as if covered over with ſmall icicles. This 
is a ſpecies of the fig marygold, or MESSEMBRYANTHE= 
MUM. The ſeeds of this plant are to be ſown very early 
in the ſpring upon a good bot-bed ; when the plants are 
come up they are to be tranſplanted into ſmall pots, filled 
with freſh light ſandy earth, and plunged into another 
hot-bed ; as that hot bed declines in heat they ſhould 
be moved into a third, and this will bring them forward 
toward flowering. In July theſe plants may be expoſed 
| by degrees to the open air, and ſoon. after this their 
flowers will appear. If it is deſired to have theſe plants 
very large, they ſhould be ſhook out of their pots into an 
old hot-bed of tanners bark, in which their roots will 
extend every way, and the branches in proportion; ſo 
that a ſingle plant will. ſometimes ſpread to a yard 
ſquare, and its leaves and branches grow to a very ſur- 
pricing ſize. The flowers of this ſpecies are of no great 
beauty, but its ice- like appearance in the midſt of ſummer 
is ſo ſingular, as to make it very univerſally admired. 


ICELE, in Mythology, the ſon of Sleep, e om the 


s, may the more eaſily eſcape into| 
The doors of the ice-hou/e ſhould be made as 555 | 
:  ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 


_— 
” tn — — Ty 


Ane inn | | 
# 1 firſt 8 each of theſe paſſages have a /c- 
I An Outer door, Parate door. | 


ar trap. 


fable, and brother of Morpheus, who is ſaid to have the 
power. of changing himſelf into a variety of forms; va- 
rias imitantia formas ſomnia, deluſee mentis image. Ovid. 
Met. lib. ii. c. 639. 
ſignifying in High Dutch, 7 /erve. | 
Si | Yorba judges it to be Saxon, Ic thien; 
the Saxon 4, with a tranſverſe ſtroke, being the 
ſame with ); and ſigniſying, 7 ferue, or am a /er- 
vant, as the miniſters of the Saxon kings were called 
thiens, or thanes. See CRowNs of Briti/h Princes. 
ICHNEUMON, in Zoology, the name of an animal of 
which there have been a multitude of idle and fabulous 
things aſſerted, It is a creature of the viveERRa kind 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem with a longer and narrower body 
than a cat, and ſomething approaching both in ſhape 
and colour to the badger. Its noſe is black and * ; 
! 


1 C R 


[| 
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like that of | 
a ferret. It has | | ey 12 
noſe 1 + BN no beard or whiſker 1 | 4 a 
eee yen a 8 round; aud fs bred! 8 138 the grand ſcignior's 1 * "7 2 
t hat of ſome af the 1 a e owiſh grey much like | Th 4 2 5 E Ages, trying "Eu 
g the monkey claſs. This 1 * e. he word, accordi 5 | 8 im tha 
ance when in a good . is is its appear- ; A ing to fome a 
ne wer oo mod dee and oo op which rt, dee 
riegated at intervals with gre ight, and ſhews them va- ing LIE ge. In which ſenſe ich igniſſes 9% 
| N nets" Bids, os {ide the palace, ichoglan is a hn pin, 
tions; its legs are ſh grey and yellow in diſtinct por. from th 1 palace, ar ſeragli 5 2 Page ſe 
tg vali 787 Hort, and its feet have all fiv i the barbarous Greek $110. Others geri: ** 
a y long, and, thick x ve toes: formed from th freek 1YKOARG, OT v1 derive it 
and of {Tipo at the inſertion; its te 5 m the Latin 9 oog; Which: 
ur tongue like thoſe of the cat; and What Av teeth | give nearly the fame Nause d Theſe two * on: ahh 
Below ei that in both ſexes it has a large poſt 6 . 4 me ROT: | OY taking hp po 
| de anus which it dil | ure htuated "Theſe are th . | a for ch. 
e e ilates and contracts : e children of Chriſtian 185 
. came th ind at plea- | auſterit ot Chriſtians | | 
3 e e The e e "8 ores wort of Teſs Boden The ten pen fe 
mal. Its ſize is from young in this ani- | or left. leſs conſiderable, a Prefers them 
long, "from "the t twenty-four to forty-two inch s capable, and devoted to as they appear 
f tip of the noſ inches be obſerved, they are i o his ſervice: h. * More 
When it fleeps, it bri oſe to the end of the tai | „ they are incapab] ice; but it ; 
; ps, it brings its head and tai rt tail. | of age, unleſs they! pable of offices till f "hs | 
appearing like a round ball, wi and tail under its belly, ibs bang fe ey nave ſome particular di olty years 
It is naturally a all, with two legs ſtickin | grand ſeignior. They a iſpenſation ft 
; | very cl 17 : g out. | of ca i y are educated wi om | 
3 and 101 md he ons rg 5 1 is very briſk and „ o 4 erſia, ede ber 
og; and if it have a e. It will engage a large | who eee the deen f . 
that creature by th e with a cat, will deſt to prefides over their exerciſ ion Of a capi; 
| | | t ſeverity. T reifes, and treat "$4 | 
ſharp and wich ree bites on the throat. Its noſe 1 1 y. They are divided i ats them wit! f 
. e w, that it can e 18 fo bers, wher | : ided into four od ths: 
thing large with , Mm very hardly lay hold of any : e, according to their f Oas, or cham ſi 
| its teeth, and ſ. any | nations, the eir ſeveral tale; bam. | 
e ee 5 carce can bite a man REIN Ty. e - GLO inſtructed either i ents or incli. 
. e n W 0 mans ligion, ; ither in the l. | a 
fands een 66 ity hin 1 in ſeizing its prey; it ICHOR - bmp wow of the body. e languages, re. 0 
throwing itſelf flat on its el armed] work 4 is, then | perly dene armin any humonr, or humid: tl 
it, and when wick? | 3 VIS very ily towards K ett thin, watery humour, li DUM, pro. e. 
e ee eee n reach, darts violently upon it. It |- ul among n Alo ue for a thicker 15 = ſerum ; by: h 
common food 155 the — ny : that it can get at. Its Mad Boos alſo SANIES. Sad, flowing from ir 
ſuch ſerpents as it can ana 4 e the chameleon, | v, glue ome Ix8voronna, formed of ie, f, 1 
it is alſo very fond of birds a2 rogs, rats, and mice; | folid Ae popularly called g/ or xs Ji = 44 
hen and chicken, and will 2 and of none ſo much as the | STVUR ng x ſubſtance, prepared Pom Hlſbeglue, is ſn 
| 33 reach. kb irſelf dead till they come | Hungary e in the rivers of Ralls " - 
* 3 | | TR 1 . e beluga aft : Or Numa ud 
0 e valued in Egypt for deſtroying ſ HS 7 of all freſh-water 605 we the beſt; but the ſour; 1 
: IF {ilfully by the throat 1 N which] particularly the ſmaller f. Tg or leſs, fine iCiogli > 
e houſes, as the cat with ty s kept tame in | tities in the Caſpi a orts, found in prodigi als pe 
raoh's rat, and the us. The people call it Ph: e Caſpian ſea, and ſeveral Prodigious qun. cl 
f peaſants frequently bring 1 a- | yond Aſtracan, in the \ eral hundred mil 
market. te 0 quently bring its youn | $ITACAny in ine Wolga, Vaik iles be in 
ee great deſtroyer of th g its young to | far as Siberia. It is WES. = ny Don, and even as 
which it digs out of th the eggs of crocod1! * . . It is alſo well know een an 
| | <a - codiſes, rivers in North Ameri own, that our lakes ar | 
of the young of tho e land, and even kills multitud * merica are ſtocked with i akes and to 
. | ſe terrible reptiles : 2 udes tities of fiſh, ſaid | with immenſe quan« | ; 
not without re ng” ptiles; fo that it was| | iſh, ſaid to be of the fam fo ripe na” il 
in the claſs of war that it was ranked by the Egypt 4 Muſcovy, and yielding the fineſt i 3 with thoſe in bo 
CE Vie their deities. Tab. III. Snadrapeds Ne tion of iſinglaſs requires no ee The produce the 
"wht DEEPEN . e | matter diſſol ; cial heat, neither is | 
jenen | , SUE olved for this pu nal eat, neither is the lot 
2 1 UMON=waſþ, the name given b th 3 imagined: for, as the purpoſe, as it has been genen ch 
nſects y the old v conti f | 
gc " eee ſlender-bodied waſp, whi grep deſtroyed by ſolution, the 1 * of wy fibres would be co 
= y tound about mud wall „ Which 1s fre- dryin F , aſs would become brittle ; 
It is very differen | walls, and dry banks of ying, and ſnap ſhort aſund b; rittle in vol 
. be it ſrom the fly ſin of earth. | with glue, but aſunder, which is always the caſe 
mon; of which there are fly ſimply called the ichnen- „but never with iſinglafs. Th apy: 5 
1 b numerous ſpecie IF may be reſolved into gl RICE e latter, indeed of 
true waſp, and is mottled wi | pecies. This is | b into glue wich boilin 16 f. 
] mee, eee. r yg black and yellow in the | as bur: 13 would be found ipal BY " h 
. . 7 * . 8 ö : 51 ' „ Q | 
oa unden in the Linnæan Sy/tem 1 | ouiſhing characte wy texture is one of the moſt diſtin- hy 
hymeneptera claſs of inſect Mem, is a genus of the TH riſtics of genuine iſinglaſ; | Jie 
f inſects ; comprehendi | nothing more than certai glaſs. Ifinglaſs i in! 
ee wer. ſpecies. 1 no leſs than] diveſted of their ur ge membranous parts of fies tio! 
ihe characters of this genus are, that the F "I rolled and twiſted into riot 
oy e a tongue; the joints 3 e mouth has | or Si ee, , de. in _ Pages air. The ſounds be 
more than thirty; the abd f e antennæ are | ferrad for thi 1-water fiſh, in general, are pte. 
tiolated, ee e, omen 18 for the malt wart Terra or this purpoſe; as hadino: the 's 1, are ple ſep; 
| kraft Feine moit part pe- delicate, flexible ſ | g the moſt tranſparent, th 
valve ſheath. Some 4 18 t out of a cylindric bi „ Hexidle ubſtances. Theſe conſti c 
1 8 the torts of bis s e bi- | ſorts of iſinglaſs; - Thefe conſtitute the fincl lad 
whitiſh scurELLU M ſpecies of this genus have a ng glaſs ; thoſe called book og ld 
U" | + hs is ge ave a | are made of the inteſtin book and ordinary ſtaple and 
with a whitih-belt pn 1e antennz are annul] | e inteſtines, and probab 4 
8 : ik. th i On Egg Ky ated | of the ff PP a or Proba ly the peritonzum | 
with the antennz wholl e a whitiſh /cxte/lrm, conſiſt 25 + _ N which yield the Chet Gig Ii 
the /eutellum of the M por and others again have nally; af prin fibres, and are eaſily rent benzin n " 
the aucune lee een Wa wy the ms ind ple 5 dee my Roy rs are found compoſed of cot! — 
t. The ſpecies of 3 elt, or black and reſembli , Whoſe fibres croſs cach other oblique! | 
Wed ere ge e 
of the CATERPILLARS ts, particular] which-i a e following manner: the parts « 
| which they depoſit 1 and butterflies, 2 rem, Faber 0447+ particularly the ſounds, b 2 
ICHNGGRAPH) Tranſ. Ne 70 . Sce CATERPILLAR | from their imy horde d 2 7 5 te open wo nd 
"© | IV, in Per /f 12 | . rg 41 /-.qwhich' ! | ; es, divelted of every thin membteus th 
cut off by a plane Pal . of any thing | little Te Er : = ſound, and then expoſed 10 ſtilen g theo 
or bottom of it. norton; juſt at the baſe | about hethick 985 this {tate they are formed into 10 half 
: The word is derived from the er 2 to the Men i $9! a finger, and in length accord ſure 
Hep, and ypapu, ſcribo, I deferibe ; 12 deſtigium, foot- | generally ſelected of the ſtaple; a thin membrane Þ A ve 
of the footſteps or traces of den MN ing a deſcription | the reſt ape 0 or the center of the roll, round vÞ© lt is 
Iachnography is the ſame wi . | | EY hats alternately, and,about half an inch cl Þ 
] l e with what is otherwiſ | each extremity of the 10ll 1 Fan gh | per! 
: es geometrical plan, or ground-pl Tn called the thus ſettled t! 1 turned inwarcs Harte cop 
is oppoſed to ORTHOGRAPHY en, of any thing, and as oy proper dimenſions, the two ends of wh the 4 
BE aps agg? and STEREOGRA uns dee Sce alſo | wooden peg ; the we ddd ts Nee wi 11 | wn 
 ICHNOGRAPHY), in Architz# 2 92 . 18 e niddle of the roll is then preſſed its ek 
a building, exhibiting 2 2 h ore: ſection of Ae 92 which gives it the reſemblance of a hen, fiſh 
edifice, and of the ſeveral 80S erence of the whole | dry. The fo laid on boards, or hung Up in the ait ﬀ the } 
given ſtory; together with the 7 e. apartments in the larger than cee compole the long ſtaple, 4e cola 
partitions; the dimenſions of wes nels of the walls and ſort at pleaſ e former; but the operator lengthens ti lagin 
chimneys; the projectures of S doors, windows, and | pieces of ND by interfolding the ends of one or mv" and | 
with every thing viſible in ſucl the columns and piers, | are ſaſte wy ound with each other. 'The extremſties jaw | 
The drawing or deſigning of Js ſection. | . part of 4 with a peg like the former 3 but the mid are ſ 
the maſter-architect, or ſurve ws is properly the work of | and, in r. is bent more conſider ably downware ls of 
molt difficult of any. | vor; it being, indeed, the gles thus f r to preſerve the ſhape of the three obtuſe al. | tee} 
IcHNOGRAPHY, in Fortification, d | each ang! ores '# Piece of round {tick is faſtened HT: 
ſentation of the length , denotes the plan or repre- gle with ſmall wooden pegs, in the ſame mare! ing h 
diſtin& 8 and breadth of a | as the ends. In this ſtate it i itte dry long 
& parts e as” hed fortteſs; the A ee, ate it is permitted to i) V. 
ground itſelf, or upon pape arked out, either on the; gh rl d form, when the pegs and ſticks 3 
335 | PAP r. | „„ 1 and the drying completed. Laſtly, the pier 
| iplaſs ate joined togethe : ning Pc 
gether m rows, by run Eid 
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book; but thoſe of ling of both ſhapes. The thicker 
the ſounds are, the better the iſinglaſs, excepting its co- 
lour; but that is immaterial to the brewer, who is its | 


See Mr. Jackſon's Account of the Diſ- 


_Tioully ſpread, whilſt hot, upon filk, affords an elegant 


and binding the pigments of an earthy texture. But the 
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thread through the peg-holes, for the convenience of 
ackage and exportation. 1 3 8 | 
he membranes of the book ſort, being thick and re- 


fractory, will not admit the ſame formation; and, there- 


fore, the pieces, after their ſides are folded inwardly, are 
bent in the center, in ſuch manner, that the oppoſite 
ſides reſemble the cover of a book, whence its name; a 


, run acroſs the middle, faſtens the ſides together, | 


and thus it is dried like the former. Ihe cake iſinglaſs 
is formed of the bits and fragments of the ſtaple ſorts, 


at into a flat metalline pan, with a very little water, | 


and heated juſt enough to make the parts cohere like a 
an-cake when it is dried : but this 1s of little value. 
Iſinglaſs is beſt made in the ſummer, as froſt gives it a 
diſagreeable colour, deprives it of its weigbt, and im- 
airs its gelatinous principle. 
The ſounds of cod and ling bear a general likeneſs to thoſe 
of the ſturgeon kind of Linnæus, and are uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. The Newfoundland and Iceland fiſher- 
men ſplit open the fiſh as ſoon as taken, and throw the 
hack-bones, with the ſounds annexed, in a heap; but 
previous to putrefaction, the ſounds are cut out, waſhed 
from their ſlime, and ſalted for uſe. In cutting out the 
ſounds, the parts between the ribs are left behind, which 
are much the beſt; the Iceland fiſhermen are ſo ſenſible 


of this, that they beat the bones upon a block with a| 


thick ſtick, till the pockets, as they term them, come out 
eaſily, and thus preſerve the ſound entire. If the ſounds 


ing them in water, before they are prepared for iſinglaſs. 


The freſh ſound muſt then be laid on a block of wood, | 


whoſe ſurface is a little elliptical, to-the end of which a 
ſmall bair-bruſh'is nailed; and with a ſaw-kniſe the mem- 
branes on each fide of the ſound muſt be ſcraped off 
The knife is rubbed upon the bruſh occaſionally, to clear 
its teeth; the pockets are cut open with ſciſſars, and 
perfectly cleanſed of the mucous matter with a coarſe 
cloth; the ſounds are alterwards waſhed a few minutes 
in lime-water, in order to abſorb their oily principio; 
and laſtly, in clear water. They are then laid upon nets 
to dry in the air; but, if intended to reſemble foreign 
iinglaſs, the ſounds of cod will only admit of that calicd 


chief conſumer. 
covery of the Manufacture of Iſinglaſs, in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixiii. part i. p. 1, Kc. | | 
Ichthyocolla, or iſinglaſs, is one of the pureſt and fineſt 
of the animal glues, of no particular ſmell or taſte. 
beaten into ſhreds, it diſſolves pretty readily in boiling 
water or milk, and forms a gelatinous ſubſtance, which 


jields a mild nutriment, and proves uſeful medicinally | 


in ſome diſorders arifing from a ſharpneſs and colliqua- 
tion of the humours. A ſolution of it in water, cu- 


ſticking plaſter for flight injuries of the ſkin, not eafily 
ſeparable from the part by water, and ſcarcely inferior to 


the more compounded one fold under the name of the | 
ladies black ſticking-plaſter, in which different balſams | 


and reſins are joined to the ichthyocolla. 
TRUM adhe/tuum. Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
linglaſs is uſed in miniature painting, in the ſame man- 


See EMPLAs- 


ner as the gum Arabic or Senegal, for rendering water a | 


proper vehicle, by giving it a due viſcidity for ſpreading 


greatelt quantities of it are conſumed by brewers, wine- | 
Coopers, &c. for FINING their liquors. _ | 
Atze may be made of iſinglaſs, by boiling half an ounce 


the whole be diſſolved, and then ſtraining the hot fluid 
throuph a linen rag. This ſize may be reduced by taking 


balf the above quantity, and adding to it an equal mea- | 


ure of hot water. 


Avery valuable GLUE is to be made of this drug. 
is valuable, in that it will keep alſo, and is a very pro- 
e 10rm to keep ifinglaſs in, for readineſs for the wine- 
ae $ uſe ; beſides this it ſerves alſo very elegantly for 
— taking off the impreſtions of medals, coins, & c. See 

EDAL, | | 

| piſcis, in Ichthyology, the name of a large 
ow the $TURGEON kind; from which, as alſo fiom 
jo uſo Germanorum, the drug called iſinglaſs or ich- 
| on made. It is a fiſh of my great ſize, and is carti- 
— — having no bones nor ſcales; its head is large | 
Ter = 2 and its mouth ſtands very forward ; the upper 
_ 3 tieſhy apophyſes hanging from it; its eyes 
ee its fleth is very well taſted, but glutinous; it 
a yellowiſh colour, and its tail is large and forked. 
ing 0, L ls Ts, authors who have written concern- 
5. The authors who have left us treatiſes on this 


of the beaten iſinglaſs in a pint and a half of water, till | 


Vor. Il. Ne 181, | 


ſubject are very numerous; arid are ranged by Afted} 
into their ſeveral proper claſſes, with great cate and 
candor. 3 

The ſyſtematical ;chthyo/sgi/?s are Ariſtotle, Pliny, Iſidofe; 
Albertus Magnus, Gaza, the interpreter of Ariſtotle, Mar- 
ſchall, Wootton, Bellonius, Rondeletius, Salvian, Geſ- 


ner, Aldrovand, Johnſton, Charlton, Willughby; Ray, 


Artedi, and Linnzus. ; 
The ichthyologits who have written of the fiſhes only of 
ſome particular places, are theſe: Ovid; of the fiſhes of 
the Euxine; Oppian, of thoſe of the Adriatic z Auſo- 
nius, of thoſe of the Moſelle; Mangolt, of thoſe of the 
Podamic lake; Paulus Jovius, of thoſe of the 'Tyrthene 
ſea; Bened. Jovius, of thoſe of the lake Larius; Petrus 
Gilius, of thoſe of the Maſſilian ſea; Figulus, of thoſe 
of the Moſelle; Salvian, of thoſe of the Tyrrhene fea ; 
Schwenkſeldt, of thoſe of Sileſia; Schonefeldt, of thoſe 
of Hamburgh ; Margrave, of the Brafilian fiſhes ; Ruy- 
ſel, of thoſe of Amboyna; and Francis Valentine, of 
thoſe of the ſame place. Of theſe authors, Ovid, Au- 
ſonius, Oppian, and Bened. Jovius, wrote in verſe, the 
reſt in profe. | 

The zchtyologits, who have copied all they have written 
from the works of other writers, and therefore leaſt de- 
ſerve the name, are the following. Pliny, lian, Athz- 
neus, Ifidore, the author of the Libri De Natura Re- 
rum, Albertus Magnus, Joannes Cuba, Marſchall, Gef- 


* 


c ner in great part, Aldrovand in great part, Johnſton, 
have been cured with ſalt, that muſt be diſſolved by ſteep- 


Charlton, and perhaps ſome others. | | 

In regard to method, ſome have written of fiſhes without 
any method at all; ſome have treated of them in the al- 
phabetical order of their names, and ſome have followed 
a method more or leſs perfect throughout their works. 
Thote ich ji who have attended to no method at 
all, are Ovid, Alian, Atheneus, Auſonius, Hildegarde, 
De Pingzuin, Paulus and Bened. Jovius, Figulus, Sal- 


7 


vian his Hiſtory of the Roman Fiſhes, and Ruyſch. 


Thotle u have written alphabetically, are Cuba, Marſ- 
chall, Salvian in his Tabula Pifcatoria, Geſner, Scho- 
nefelldt. jountton, | 


Among the authors who have uſed ſome fort of method, 


tnoſe come firit who hare treated of fiſhes, according to 
the places where they are uſually caught. Of theſe are 
Oppian, Rondeletius, Aldrovand, Johnſton, and Charl- 
ton. | | | | 


_ Thoſe who have treated of fiſhes, according to the gene⸗ 


ral diviſion of them into cetaccous, ſpinoſe, and cartila- 


ginous, are Ariſtotle, who was author of the method, 


Wootton, Willughby, Ray; the laſt two authors have 


added to this the numbering the rays of the fins on the 


back, which is one ſtep toward the Artedian method. 


The principal and beſt authors in this ſtudy, and who 


have reformed and amended it, are Ariſtotle, Bellonius, 


 Rondeletius, Salvian, Geſner, Willughby, and Ray. TO 


theſe are to be added ſuch as have deſcribed only new or 
particular fiſhes, who have merited greatly of the world 
by the new lights they have thrown in upon this part of 
natural hiſtory. Theſe are Paulus Jovius, Petrus Gillius, 
Schonefeldt, Sibbald, Marſigli, Hebenſtreit, and our coun- 
tryman Mark Cateſby : all thefreft, except Pliny, Athz- 
neus, Aldrovand, and Johnſton, are of no uſe or value. 
Willughby is allowed by Artedi to be by far the beſt au- 


tbor on the ſubject ; but the world will now give that 


character to 


Artedi himſelf. Artedi, De Script. Ich- 
thyol. 5 Frag 


ICHTHYOLOGY, of ils, E, and roſes, diſcourſe or art, 


the ſcience which treats of fiſh. The proper objeRs of 
this ftudy are aquatic animals, which have fins, and have 

no feet. The buſineſs of zc>thyology is, firit, to diſtin- 
guiſh all the parts of fiſh by their ſeveral proper names: 


then to adapt to each fith its proper generical and ſpe- 


cific names; and ſinally to commemorate ſome of its 
peculiar qualities. See FisH, and GENERICAL name. 


ICHTHY OMAN ITA, Ix8vouarreua, in Antiquity, a ſpecies 


of divination by means of the entails of fithes. 


ICHTHYOPHAGI, Lyfv:paſr, compounded of eg, i, 


and paſzv, to cat, fi/h-eaters, a name given to a people, 
or rather to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly on 
finn | | 


The lchthyophagt, ſpoken of by Ptolemy, are placed by 


Sanſon in the provinces of Nanquin, and. Yantong. Aga- 


tharchides calls all the inhabitants between Carmania and 
Gedroſia, by the name /chthyophag:. 3 | 
From the accounts given us of the /chihyophagzi, by He- 
rodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, in- 
deed, that they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of 
them, excepting, as they ſay, to feed their fiſh. They 
made their houſes of large hſh-bones, the ribs of whales 


ſerving them for their beams. I he Jaws of theſe ani- 


mals ſerved them for doors, and the mortars wherein 
they pounded their fiſh, and baked it in the ſun, were 
nothing elſe but their vertebræ. 

| 13 4 ICHTHY- 


I C O 


{CHTHYPERIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Dr. Hill to the bony palates of fiſhes, which are fre- 
quently found foſſile at great depths in the earth, and 
uſually immerſed in the ſtrata of ſtone; and in this ſtate 
had been named by Mr. Lhuyd, from their reſemblance 
in ſhape to the pods of lupines, and ſome of the other 
leguminous plants, /1:qua/tra. | 
Many from this name, and this caſual reſemblance to the 
pods of plants, have been miſled into the believing them 
foſſils of vegetable origin. But they have plainly all of 
them been the bony coverings of different parts of the 


mouths of certain fiſh of the cartilaginous, and perhaps | 


other kinds, whoſe principal food being ſhell-fiſh, theſe 
bony palates were neceſſary to the eating of them. Many 


of the ichthyperia are found indeed plainly worn and | 


rounded by uſe. 


They are ſometimes found in their foſſile ſtate joined to 
one another; but commonly in ſingle pieces or joints, or 
in fragments of ſuch. They are of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the BU FON ITA, and their ſhape depends on the 
ſpecies of fiſh, or part of the mouth, to which they be- 
longed. But their moſt uſual figure is that of half the 
{hel! of the pod of a lupine. 
from the tenth of an inch to two inches in length, and 
an inch in breadth. Their ſurface is ſometimes ſmooth 


and poliſhed ; ſometimes finely ſtriated or finuated, and | 


| ſometimes wholly covered with tubercles. They are alſo 


found of very different colours ; but moſt frequently ei- | 


ther black, or of a dark cheſtnut colour. 


They are found lodged and bedded in the ſtrata of ſtone, 


in Germany, Italy, and France, and in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and in Syria among the ſpines of the 
echini ; but they are no where ſo frequent as in England, 
there being with us very few quarries of ſtone which do 
not afford more or leſs of them. See Tab. of Foſſils, 

, Claſs 8. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 645. f 

_ ICHTHYS, IN, in Antiquity, a famous acroſtic of the 
Erythræan ſibyl, mentioned by Euſebius and St. Auſtin ; 

the firſt words of every verſe of which make up In7ou; 
Xęirès Oed bios owryp, Jeſus Chriſtus Dei filius, ſervator. 
The initial letters of which compoſe the word zþthys, 

= Es | 


ICICA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome to | 


the GUM elem. | 


ICICARIBA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for l 


the tree which affords us the Gu M elem, uſed in medi- 
"of. | „ 33 
ICOCA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, de. 
ſcribed by Plumier; fince called by Linnzus chry/oba- 
lanits. - See ec , 5: 
ICON, Emwy, in Rhetoric, the ſame with IMAGE. 
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ICONOCLASTS, or Icoxoc LAST, formed from emwy, | 


image, and waew, to break, in Ecelefraftical Hiſtory, | 
breakers of images; a name which the church of Rome 
gives to all who reject the uſe of images in religious 

matters. | 


In this ſenſe, not only the rcformed, but ſome of the | 


caſtern churches, are called zconccla/ts, and are all eſteem- 
ed by them heretics, as oppoling the worſhip of the 
images of God, and the ſaints, and breaking their figures 
and repreſentations in churches. | EO 
The oppoſition to images began 


in Greece under the 


reign of Bardanes, who was created emperor of the 
| Greeks a little after the commencement of the eighth 


century, when the worſhip of them became common. 
See IMAGE. But the tumults occaſioned by it were 
quelled by a revolution, which, in 713, deprived Bar- 
danes of the imperial throne. The diſpute, however, 
broke out with redoubled fury under Leo the Ifaurian, 
who iſſued out an edict in the year 726, abrogating, as 
| ſome ſay, the worſhip of images, and ordering all the 
images, except that of Chriſt's crucifixion, to be re- 
moved out of the churches ; but according to others, this 
edict only prohibited the paying to them any kind of ado- 
ration or worſhip. This ediCt occaſioned a civil war, 


which broke out in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and | 


by the ſuggeſtions of the priefts and monks, ravaged a 
part of Aſia, and afterwards reached Italy. The civil 
commotions and inſurreCtions in Italy were chiefly pro- 
raoted by the Roman pontiffs, Gregory I. and II. Leo 


was excommunicated, and his ſubjects, in the Italian | 


provinces, violated their allegiance, and riſing in arms 


either maſſacred or baniſhed all the emperor's deputies | 
and officers. In conſequence of theſe proceedings, Leo 


aſſembled a council at Conſtantinople in 730, which de- 
graded Germanus, the biſhop of that city, who was a 
patron of images; and he ordered all the images to be 


publicly burnt, and inflifted a variety of ſevere puniſh- | 


ments upon ſuch as were attached to that idolatrous wor- 
ſhip. Hence aroſe two faQtions ; one of which adopted 
the adoration and worſhip of images, and on that ac- 


 wGount called iconoduli or ICONQLATRE ; and the other 


Their ſizes are various, 


urged by the Nicene biſhops to juſtify the worſhip cf 


790, in order to engage him to withdraw his approha- 


carried on by the contending parties, during the half of | 
the ninth century, with various and uncertain fuccels. 


| fembled a council at Conſtantinople in 814, that abs. 


death, and during the minority of her ſon, afſemdled a 


the eighth general council, confirmed and renewed the 


homage or adoration, 


| 


maintained that ſuch \orſhip was unlaw | 
thing was more worthy the 45 of Cn 2060 ; 
moliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſtatues and pictures, which 

the occaſions of this groſs idolatry ; and hence the woke 
diſtinguiſhed by the titles of iconomachi, from i, "<a 
and uzxu, I contend, and rconoclaſie. The zeal of Or. 
gory II. in favour of image-worſhip, was not only ; * 
tated, but even ſurpaſſed by his ſueceſſor Gre . * 
in conſequence of which the Italian provinces * TAL 
1 Grecian empire. . 15 en 

onſtantine, called Copronymus, from 

and oyoun, name, becauſe he oe faid to hive pre 
ſacred font at his baptiſm, ſucceeded his fathe = 
741, and in 754 convened a council at Conſtant; 
regarded by the Greeks as the ſeventh 3 
ci}, which ſolemnly condemned the worſhip and ale of 
images. 'Thoſe who, notwithſtanding this decree Ke 
council, raifed commotions in the ſtate, were foreraly 
puniſhed ; and new laws were enaQted, to ſet bounds t 
the violence of monaſtic rage. Leo IV. who wag * 
clared emperor in 775, purſued the ſame meaſures and 
had recourſe to the coercive influence of penal laws j 
order to extirpate idolatry out of the Chriſtian church, 
Irene, the wife of Leo, poiſoned her huſband in 7803 
aſſumed the reins of empire during the minority of ber 
fon Conſtantine, and in 786 ſummoned a council at Nice 
in Bithynia, known by the name of the ſecond Nicene 
council, which abrogated the laws and decrees againſt 
the new idolatry, reſtored the worſhip of images and of 
the croſs, and denounced ſevere puniſhments againſt 
thoſe who maintained that God was the only object of. 
religious adoration. In this conteſt, the Britons, Ger. 
mans, and Gauls, were of opinion, that images migbt 
be lawfully continued in churches, but they confidere! 
the worſhip of them as highly injurious and offenſive t» 
the Supreme Being, Charlemagne diſtinguiſhed himſe! 
as a mediator in this controverſy : he ordered four book; 
concerning images to be compoſed, refuting the reaſon; 


ans than to de. 


r Leo in 


images, which he ſent to Adrian, the Roman pontiff, in 


tion of the decrees of the laſt council of Nice. Adrizn 
wrote an anſwer; and in 794, a council of three hur- 
dred biſhops, aſſembled by Charlemagne at Francſort on 
the Maine, confirmed the opinion contained in the four 
books, and folemnly condemned the worſhip of images. 
In the Greek church, after the baniſhment of Irene, the 
controverſy concerning images broke out anew, aud yas 


The emperor Nicephorus appears, upon the whole, to 
have been an enemy to this idolatrous worſhip. His ſvc- 
ceſſor, Michael Curopalates, ſurnamed Rhangabe, pati 
nized and encouraged it. But the ſcene changed on tt 
aeceſſion of Leo the Armenian to the empire; who a. 


liſhed the decrees of the Nicene council. His ſuccetor 
Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, diſapproved the worſhip of 
images, and his ſon Theophilus treated them with great 
ſeverity, However, the empreſs Theodora, after his 


council at Conſtantinople in 842, which reinſtated tbo 
decrees of he ſecond Nicene council, and encouraged 
image wor aip by a law. The council held at the ſane 
place under Photius, in 879, and reckoned by the Gret 


Nicene decrees. In commemoration of this council! 
feſtival was inſtituted by the ſuperſtitious Greeks, called 
the Feaſt of Orthodoxy. The Latins were generally o 
opinion, that images might be ſuffered as the means 0 
aiding the memory of the faithful, and of calling to the! 
remembrance the pious exploits and virtuous actions oi 
the perſons whom they repreſented ; but they deteſtel 
all thoughts of paying them the leaſt marks of religious 
The council of Paris, aſſemble 
in 824 by Lewis the Meek, reſolved to allow the uſe 0 
images in the churches, but ſeverely prohibited oo 
ing them religious worſhip. Nevertheleſs, towards the 
concluſion of this century, the Gallican clergy began f 
pay a kind of religious homage to the images of faints, 
and their example was followed by the Germans, 2 
other nations. However, the iconocla/ts {till had the. 


5 . : hom 
adherents among the Latins; the moſt eminent of wh 


who, in 823, ordered 4 
the churches 
treatiſe, l 


was Claudius, biſhap of Turin, 
images, and even the croſs, to be caſt out o 
and committed to the flames; and he wrote 4 e 
which he declared both againſt the uſe and wor 0 
them. He condemned relics, pilgrimages to ; 3 4 
Land, and all voyages to the tombs of 2 7 4 
his writings and labours it was owing, that p c * 
Turin, and the adjacent country, Was, for a 10% 


a "Is h 1 
after his death, much leſs inſecked with ſuper(ticion 7, 


IDE 


er parts of Europe. The controverſy concerning | 
5 a of images was again revived . bihoß 
of Chalcedon, in the eleventh century, on occaſion of 
the emperor Alexius's converting the figures of ſilver, 
that adorned the 2 of the churches, into money, in 
order to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. The biſhop 
obſtinately maintained, that he had been guilty of ſacri- 
lege; and publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he affirmed, that 
in theſe images there reſided an inherent ſanctity, and 
that the adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be confined 
to the perſons repreſented by theſe images, but extended 
to the images themſelves. The emperor aſſembled a 
council at Conſtantinople, which determined, that the 
images of Chriſt and of the ſaints were to be honoured 
only with a relative worſhip; and that invocation and | 
worſhip were to be addreſſed to the ſaints only as the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt, and on account of their relation to him, 
as their maſter. Leo, diſſatisfied even with theſe abſurd 
and ſuperſtitious deciſions, was ſent into baniſhment. In 
the weſtern church, the worſhip of images was diſap- 
proved and oppoſed by ſeveral conſiderable parties, as the 
Petrobruſſians, Albigenſes, Waldenſes, &c. till at length 
this idolatrous practice was entirely aboliſhed in many 
parts of the Chriſtian world by the Reformation. Mo- 
ſheim's Eccl. Hift. vol. ii. p. 91. 148, &c. 238, &c. 
Gee IMAGE. 
ICONOGRAPHIA, Emovoypa@io, derived from emwy, image, | 
and y,apw, I deſcribe, the deſcription of images, or an- 
cient ſtatues of marble and copper ; alſo of buſts and 
ſemi-buſts, penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature, | 
ICONOLATR AB, or IconNOLATERS, from emoy, and x- 
meow, I worſhip, or ICONODULY, from sνj,ꝰ and dev, 
1 ſerve, thoſe who worſhip images; a name which the 
iconsclaftes give to thoſe of the Romiſh communion, on 
account of their adoring 1mages, and of rendering to 
them the worthip only due to God. See IconocLasrts 
and IMAGE, | 
ICONOLOGIA, formed from «oy and acya, L ſpeak, the 
interpretation of ancient images, monuments, and em- 
blems. bs 
ICONOMACHI. See IconocLasTs. 
ICOSAHEDRON, in Geometry, a regular body, or ſolid, 
terminated by twenty equilateral and equal angles. 


triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of 


all have their heights and baſes equal; wherefore the ſo- 


dron. 


hermaphrodite flowers, and a large number of ſtamina 
or male parts in each, comprehending ſive orders. | 
Ihe word is derived from the Greek supi, twenty, and 


IV. Claſs 12. 5 5 | 
It ſhould therefore ſtrictly ſignify a flower with twenty 
ſtamina, but it is only underſtood in an indefinite ſenſe, 
and made to expreſs ſuch plants as have any larger num 
ber, commonly twenty, often more, and thoſe growing 
to the inner fide of the cup of the flower, not to the re- 
ceptacle of the future ſeeds. See FR CTIEICATION. 
ICTERIC, derived from the Greek rene which ſignifies 


call z#erns, aurigo, or morbus regins. 


the jaundice, . 
IerERIC decoction. See MaDDER. 


ancients to a ſtone, famous for the cure of the jaundice. 
Pliny defcribes four ſpecies of this ſtone. But theſe de- 


| them which of the ſtones of thoſe known at preſent, 
. Vere intended. 1 3 | 


tire body; and has a right to be a member of the divan. 
ome authors call the FERRET. hits 3 
W radix, in Botany, a name uſed by Columna and 
ome other authors for the large narrow-leaved kind of 
Aduſcus, or butcher's broom 3 called by others bi/{:ngua. 


wough not ſeen, is conceived by the mind. 
 emplar, and exemplum; and Plato bimſelf, in ſome places, 
1! Tapaduſuz. Cicero, in his Topics, alſo expreſſes it 
Ip er ma and peries. 


a ſphere, imagined to circumſeribe it; and therefore they | 


ſcriptions are ſo ſhort, that we cannot determine from 


ICTIS, in Loology, a name originally Greek, by which 


A, Ita, the IMAGE or reſemblance of a thing, which, 


lidity of one of thoſe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the 
number of baſes, gives the ſolid content of the icgſabe- 


ICOSANDRIA, in Botany, the twelfth claſs of plants with | 


mp, male, See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 12. and Tab. 


the ſame; and ſome derive it farther fuum vereie, a kind 
of weaſel with yellow eyes, a term in 4%, applied to 
ſuch perſons as have the AuN DICE; which the Latins 


{eric medicines are thoſe remedies preſcribed in caſes of | 


_ ICTERUS lapss, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the 


_ ICTIAR, in the Eaſtern Military Orders, an officer who 
has gone through all the degrees or poſts in his reſpec- | 


e word is Greek; Cicero renders it into Latin by c- 


Le, in Phyſie ogy, denotes the immediate objeck of the 


I DE 


mind about which we are employed, when we perceive 
or think of any thing; and this definition of Mr. Locke's 
13 much leſs exceptionable than that of ſome other logi- 
ctans, who define an 74a to be a pattern or copy of a 
thing in the mind, | | 

Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that lu- 
minary itlelf, but its image, or appearance, conveyed to 
75 foul by the organ of ſight; and this image we call 
dead. 

The origin of ideas has been a long time diſputed among 
philoſophers, The Peripatetics maintain, that external 
objects emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around; and 
that theſe ſpecies, ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them 
tranſmitted to the underſtanding; and that, being ma- 
terial and ſenſible, they are rendered intelligible by the 
active intellect; and are at length received by the paſſive. 


Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves 


the power of producing ideas of things we would think 


upon; and that they are excited to produce them by the 
impreſſions which objects make on the body, though 


theſe impreſſions are not images in any reſpect like the 
objects that occaſioned them. And in this, ſay they, it 
is, that man is made after the image of God, and that 
he partakes of his power; for as God made all things 
out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when 
he pleaſes, io man can create as many ideas as he pleaſes, 
and annihilate them when he has done. | 
Others maintain, thar the mind has no occaſion for any 
thing beſide irſelf to perceive objects; and that, by con- 
ſidering itſelf, and its own perfections, it is able to diſ- 
cover all things that are without. Others, with Deſ- 
cartes, hold, that our ideas were created and born along 


Malebranche, and his followers, aſſert, that God has in 


himſelf the ideas of all the beings he has created; that 


thus he ſees all things, in conſidering his own perfeQtions, 
to which they correſpond ; and that, as he is intimately 
united to our ſouls, by his preſence, our mind ſees and 


perceives things in him which repreſent created beings; 


and that it is thus we come by all our ideas. He adds, 


that though we ſee all ſenſible and material things in 


God, yet that we have not our ſenſations in him. When 


we perceive any ſenſible object, in our perception is in- 
| cluded both a ſenſation, and a pure idea. The ſenſation. 
The 7coſahedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty | 


is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God who cauſes 
it in us; but for the idea joined with the ſenſation, it is 


in God; and it is in him that we ſee it. 


The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. The firſt, 


innate; ſuch, they ſay, is that we have of God, as of a 
being infinitely perfect. The ſecond, adventitious, which 


the mind receives in proportion as bodily objects preſent 
themſelves to our ſenſes : ſuch is the idea of body, ſound, 
figure, light, &c. The third, according to theſe philo- 
ſophers, are fackitious, which are thoſe which the mind 
forms, by uniting and aſſembling the ideas which it al- 


ready had; and theſe are called complex. But Mr. Locke 


ſeems to have put this matter out of diſpute; having 
made it appear, that all our ideas are owing to our ſenſes 


and that all innate, created, and factitious ideas, arc 


mere chimeras. _ 


Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides | 
thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it 
forms by its own operations on thoſe others which the 
ſenſes furniſh; ſo that a man, deſtitute of one of his 
ſenſes, would never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe; 
and, ſuppoſing him deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he would 
never have any zdca at all; external objects having no 


other way of producing ideas in him, but by means of 
ſenſation, he would have no idea, not even of reflection; 
becauſe, in wanting all ſenſation, he wants that which 


would excite in him the operations of his mind, which 


are the objects of his reflection. 


It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firſt principle, inherent in the ſoul, and created 


with it; no immediate object of the mind, before it had 
perceived external objects by means of the ſenſes, and 


refleted on that perception. Thoſe ideas only ſcem to 


be innate, becauſe we find we have them as foon as we 
come to the uſe of reaſon ; but they are, in effect, what 


we formed from the ideas wherewith the mind was in- 


ſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. Thus, when the mind is 
employed about ſenſible objects, it comes by the ideas of 
bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c. which we call jeratzon ; 
and, when employed about its own operations, perceiv- 


ing and reflecting on them, as employed about the ideas 
* got by ſenſation, we get the ideas of perception, 


thinking, doubting, willing, &c. which we call 2, 

ſenſation, or reflection; and theſe two, viz. external ma- 

terial things, as the objects of ſenſation, and the opera- 

tions of our own minds, as the objects of reflection, are 

the only originals whence all our ideas have their riſe. 

When we have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral go 
| an 
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and combinations, we ſhall find, that they contain our 

whole ſtock of ideas, infomuch that the underſtanding 

does not feem to have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, 

that it did not receive from one of thoſe ſources. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſlive, as not hav- 

ing it in its power to chooſe whether it will have theſe 

firſt beginnings, or materials of knowlege, or not. For 
the objects of ſenſe will obtrude their ideas upon the 

mind ; and the operations of the mind will not let us be 
without ſome (however obſcure) notion of them. 

The origin of our ideas and notions is a perplexed queſ- 
tions, and not at all cleared up by the labours of meta- 
phyſicians, As to ideas of ſenſe, ſome philoſophers have 
pretended, that bodies acting or preſſing upon our nerves, 
or putting the animal ſpirits in motion, produce ſenſa- 
tions; but as the motion communicated to the nerves or 
ſpirits has nothing in common either with the thing or 
body moving, or with the idea excited in the mind, and 
that we do not conceive the leaſt relation between the 
motion of the nerves or ſpirits, and the production of an 
_ zdea, to ſay that the motion of, or impreſſion upon the 


nerves or animal ſpirits is the cauſe of ideas, is explain- | 


ing nothing at all. | 
The ſpecies emitted by objects, and the formation of ideas 


by the ſoul itſelf, are not more clear. As to innate ideas, 


it is true indeed, that the arguments of thoſe who main- 
tain them, have been refuted by Mr. Locke; but when 


he goes farther, and denies innate ideas, his arguments 


have been thought by ſome not to be concluſive. 

The opinion of Leibnitz concerning the origin of ideas, 
ſeems to have ſome affinity with innate ideas. He aflerts 
the ſoul to be ſimple, and without parts or compoſition ; 


hence he concludes, that no created thing can act inter- | 
nally upon it, but that all the changes it undergoes de- 


pend upon ſome internal principle. 


God has formed every foul, ſo as to have different per- 


ceptions; ſome diſtinct, many confuſed; and a great 
number fo obſcure, as hardly to be perceived. All theſe 


ideas together repreſent the univerſe ; underſtanding by | 


this term every thing that has been, is, or ſhall be. Ac- 
cording to the different relations that each particular ſoul 
has with the univerſe, ſome of its ideas are diſtinct, and 
diſtinctly repreſent a certain part of the univerſe. The 
foundation of this opinion is, that as each part of the 


univerſe diſtinctly repreſented, has a neceſſary relation 
with every thing that exiſts, with every thing that has | 


been, or ſhall be, all things being connected, ſo that the 


one is the conſequence of another; in like manner, the | 


_ repreſentation of a certain part of the univerſe has a ne- 
ceſſary and inſeparable relation to the repreſentation of 
the whole. ADs | | 
From whence it follows, that all diſtin perceptions of 
the ſoul being connected with the ideas of all other things, 


theſe mult likewiſe be in the ſoul, though obſcurely. In | 


this ſenſe Mr. Leibnitz aſſerted, that the ſoul is the mir- 


ror of the univerſe. Now all things that happen in the | 


univerſe, ſucceed each other according to certain laws. 
In like manner in the ſoul, ideas become ſucceſſively di- 


ſtinct according to other laws; which, though they have | 

a relation to the former, are yet conſiſtent with the na- | 
© | eonſequently to the communication between him and us. 

All human ſouls have the ſame ideas, taking the ideas of 


ture of intelligence. 


each individual collectively. But diſtin ideas are not 


the ſame in each; theſe depending upon the relation | 


which each ſoul has to the univerſe; and this relation is 


different, according to the ſtation which God bas pleaſed | 


to aſlign to each. This ſeems a fait repreſentation of Mr. 


Leibnitz's ſyſtem, relating to the origin of ideas; upon | 


which we may remark, that the foundation of this ſyſtem 


is, that all the parts of the univerſe have a neceſſary con- 
nection: but to make juſt concluſions from this propo- | 
ſition, the connection muſt be ſuch, that things being | 
conſidered in themſelves, no one thing can be ſuppoſed, 
without all others being ſo neceſſary a conſequence there- | 

of, that the idea of another univerſe, in which there 


ſhould be any thing belonging to our actual univerſe, muſt 
be contradictory. | 


If ſuch a connection took place, what is ſuppoſed con- 7 
cerning obſcure ideas, would be true in a certain ſenſe; 


to wit, that it might be ſaid, that a man who has a diſ- 
tinct idea of a triangle, has thereby obſcure ideas of all 
the properties of this figure, becauſe of the neceſſary 
connection between theſe laſt ideas and the former. 


But no ſuch connection between ideas — each | 
other in the ſoul is perceivable. For if paſſing from a | 


dark place to one that is enlightened, I thereby ſudden] 
acquire the ideas of ſeveral objects, never before ſeen, it 


does not appear that the previous perception of darkneſs. 


mult neceſſarily lead me to theſe new ideas. 


"Theſe and other difficulties may be urged againſt Mr. 


Leibnitz's ſyſtem ; nor is Malebranche's more fortunate. 
This philoſopher ſuppoſes there can be no cauſe of an 


To prove his opinion, he enumerates all 


\ T10N of the mind, or the faculty in it 
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idea, but this idea itſelf in another inte 
and from hence he concludes, that we ac 
while our ſoul perceives them in God. 


lligent being; 
quire our 14% 


; NN a6 ky the 
which the origin of ideas is explicable; and ae 


after having refuted all others, that his own is the 
true one. But his reaſoning labours under two dete 
Firſt, who can pretend, in a ſubject fo obſcure, to = 
merate all the poſſible ways of the ſoul's quinine ©. 
ideas? He did not know Leibnitz's opinion, ver I 
ferent from that of the Carteſians; and other fol; i 
might perhaps be found out. Secondly, the falſit jo 
other opinions is not ſufficiently demonſtrated ; ſo ha, 
upon the whole, nothing is yet clear about the Oriol“ 
ideas. | 
The conſideration of the memory does not a little 
the difficulties concerning CG. 1 
preſent may be recalled to mind. Theſe ideas are cer. 
tainly ſomehow diſſerently related to the ſoul, than thor, 
it never did perceive, or thoſe which it cannot recolle& 
But what is an idea in the ſoul, which the ſoul does a 
yet perceive ? Yet ſuch there are, If to explain this we 
recur to the conſtitution of the brain, new diſcoveries 
ariſe, What memory can ſpirits ſeparated from bodies 
have? If no memory, what intelligence? See $'Grare. 
ſande's Introduct. a la Philoſophie, p. 134. 
As to Malebranche's notion, ſee alſo Locke's Poſt. 
humous Works, where this opinion is particularly ex. 
8 and Berkeley's Dialogues, 2d edit. p. 257, 259, 
6. | 
The ingenious Mr. Harris ſeems to confider all our 474 
as innate; originally impreſſed on our minds by the Deity, 
and only awakened or called forth by the preſence of ei- 
ternal objects. Tdias, he ſays, are of the eſſence of mind, 


t the origin of 


and, therefore, having no relation to corporeal thing; 
cannot be produced by them. But this takes for grantel 


a principle which is contrary to all appearance viz, that 
the mind is of ſuch a nature as that it can have no jol. 
ſible connection, with matter, or be properly affected by 
it. Whatever be the nature of the thinking principle, it 


| ſeems agreeable to fact and univerſal experience to con- 
clude, that it is capable of being affected, either by na. 


tural operation, or in conſequence of an eſtabliſhed law, 
by external objects; and that its perceptions correſpond 
to the {tate of the corporeal ſyſtem. Beſides, Mi. Harris 
allows that ſenſible objects have a natural power of 
awakening ideas; and why may they not have a natural 
power of originally exciting them in the fame mind? 
Mr. Harris farther argues, that his hypotheſis is neceſ- 
ſary to account for the identity of the ideas of different 
minds, which could not be explained, if they were only 
generated from ſenſible objects, which are fluctuating 
and variable. But it may be replied, that there 1 
equal identity or diverſity in external objects, as thei 15 
in our ideas of them; and the correſpondence between 
both is ſo ſtrict, as to afford a ſufficient proof, that our 
ideas have this origin, and no other. This ingenious 
writer ſuppoſes alſo, that the mental origin of our i 
neceſſary to account for the correſpondence ſubſiſting be. 
tween the ideas of the divine mind, and thoſe of our's, and 


If ſenſation were the only ſource of our ideas, this arg 
ment would have conſiderable force ; but the contra 
appears to be the ſact, even upon the ſyſtem of M. 


Locke, and will be more particularly illuſtrated in tte 


ſequel of this article. See Hermes, p. 380. 394, KC, 


309, &c. and Prieſtley's Examination of Dr. Reid's In- 


%%% ooo 
Dr. Price, in bis Inquiry into the Original of our Idas 
has taken occaſion to remark, that the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Locke, which aſcribes all our ideas to ſenſation and © 
fleQtion, is materially defective; for, if by ſenſation 1” 
underſtand the effects ariſing from the impreſſions ma . 
on our minds by external objects, and by reflection 1 
notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 
will be impoſſible to derive ſome of the molt importar 
of our ideas from them. This excellent mag 
that the power within us that underſtan 10 po 
truth, that views, compares, and judges 0 
: d. 
mary, and uncompounded perceptions of the mint 
this — be * our N of the impenetteb gi 
vis inertiæ of matter, ſubſtance, duration, pace, —_ 
neceſhty, contingency, poſſibility, impoifibility, — 
cauſation, &c. all our abſtract ideas, (ſee AB $TRAC 


m0- 
and alſo our ideas of moral right and wrong» ont 


ral obligation. It is, he ſays, of the eſſence o and that 
to imply ſomething true or falſe of an ny b we are Af 


they by no means denote the manner in Wie "niet 
fected by it; ſo that they cannot with wot, . been 
referred to that part of our conſtitution, W ic Jiſtin 


f all ideas and 


things, is a ſpring of new ſimple idee, or original, "aig 
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iſned by the appellation of ſenſe. Accordingly, 
* ideas may be divided, firſt, into thoſe implying no- 
ers real without the mind, or nothing real and true, 
rs its own affections and paſſions; to which claſs we 
body ſenſes, without ſuppoſing any previous ideas, as 
all taſtes, ſmells, colours, &c. and thoſe that ariſe upon 
ccalion only of other ideas; as the effects in us of con- 
gering order, happineſs, the beauties of poetry, paint- 
ing Kc. Secondly, into thoſe which are images of ſome- 
thing diſtinct from ſenſation, or which imply real, inde- 
-ndent exiſtence and truth; which may be ſubdivided 
into ſuch as denote the real properties of external objects, 
and the actions and paſſions of the mind; and thoſe 
which are derived immediately from intelligence. By the 
notices conveyed to the mind through the organs of the 
body, or its obſervation of the neceſſary attendants and 
concomitants of certain ſenſations and impreſhons, it 
perceives the figure, æxtenſion, motion, and other pri- 
mary qualities of material ſubſtances; by contemplating 


diſtingu 


volition, conſciouſneſs, memory, & c. Io all thele id, 
it is eflential that they have real, certain, invaciable ar- 


and to which they are conformable. Theſe ideas again 


from whence ariſes a new ſet of ideas, which are the 
perceptions of this faculty, and repreſent not the minds 
own affections, but neceſſary truth. Antecedently to 
theſe, whatever other ideas we may be furniſhed with, 
nothing is underſtood ; whatever ſeeds or ſubjects of 


Review, &c. of Morals, ſect. 2. and 3. 
our ideas, has lately been attacked with confiderable con- 


25 the foundation of univerſal ſcepticiſm. 
jets to every ſyſtem which ſuppoſes that the mind re- 
ceives images of things from without by means of the 
ſenſes, becauſe ſenſations bear no reſemblance to bodies, 


lation, nor like to any ſenſation, then the ideal ſyſtem 
$a rope of ſand, and all the laboured arguments of the 
ſceptical philoſophy againſt a material world, and againſt 
the exiſtence of every thing but impreſhons and zdeas, 
proceed upon a falſe hypotheſis. Jo this objection it has 
been replied, that ideas are only, in a figurative ſenſe, the 
images of external things; that certain impreſſions are 
conveyed to the mind by means of the organs of ſenſe, 
and their correſponding nerves, between which, and the 


cellary, though at preſent an unknown connection; and 
that the ſame reaſoning would lead him to deny that 
lounds are produced by bodies ſtriking againſt one an- 


between the cauſe and the effect. - > 
Dr. Reid farther objects to the notion generally received 
among philoſophers, that the images of external objects 
are conveyed by the organs of ſenſe to the brain, and 
there perceived by the mind. But from this objection it 


mind upon them. h 


thoſe of ſenſation, and thoſe of reflection, is contrary to 
al the rules of logie; becauſe the ſecond member of the 
divillon includes the firſt. For can we, ſays he, form 
clear and juſt notions of our ſenſations any other way 
than by reflection? Senſation is an operation of the mind, 
of which we are conſcious, and we pet the notion of it 
y refleCting upon that which we ace conſcious of. In 


the mind, whereof we are conſcious, and we get the no- 
den of them by reflecting upon what we are conſcious 
2 The ideas of ſenſation, therefore, are ideas of re- 
ere as much as the ideas of doubting or believing, 

n 
ok Either confounds the ideas of ſenſation with the 
N ee e which is, without doubt, of the 
rr . s With the zdcas of doubting, &c. as Mr. Locke 
daſs 91 55 allowed. But the ideas belonging to the 
5 tion do not require any ſcientifical know- 
Vere the wh r or any reflection upon it. Tf this 
ielleQtion cale, brute animals, having no proper ideas of 
woula 8 could have no ideas of ſenſation 5 and the calc 
other pla 2 gy with the bulk of mankind. In an- 
may 8 r. Reid acknowleges, that human beings 
iſcover OO of mere ſenſation ſome time before they 
May dij iy power of reflection, and that this power 


cover itſelf, and come into exerciſe afterwards. 
01. UI. No 182, . | 


fer the immediate effects of impreſſions on the 


ſelf, it perceives the properties of ſpiritual ſubſtances, 


cherypes, actually exiſting, to which they are referred, 


or any of their qualities. With regard to extenſion, 
figure, motion, &c. he ſays, if they are not ideas of ſen- 


me manner, doubting and believing are operations of 


other idea whatſoever. But it bas been alleged, 


become objects or archetypes to the intellective faculty ; | 


knowlege may be in the mind, nothing is known. Price's | 
The ſyſtem of Mr. Locke, with regard to the origin of | 


fidence by Dr. Reid and others; and it has been charged. 
Dr. Reid ob- 


ſenſations exiſting in the mind, there is a real and ne- 


other, becauſe he can perceive no proper reſemblance 


might be inferred, that the whole ſyſtem of our ſenſes, 
nerves, and brain, is of no real uſe whatever; becauſe | 
it is impoſſible to ſay how they act upon tbe mind, Or che | 


It is alſo objected, that Mr. Locke's diviſion of ideas into | 


IDE 


Dr. Beattie, Dr. Oſwald, and others, have purſued and 
extended the ſame kind of reaſoning againſt the princi- 
ples of Mr. Locke; and alleged, that Berkeley's reaſon- 
ing againſt the exiſtence of a material world, and Hume's 
reaſoning againſt the exiſtence both of ſoul and body, 
are deduced from Locke's Eſſay, and the Principia of 
Des Cartes. For an account of Berkeley's ſyſtem, ſee 
ABSTRACTION, Bop, and EXISTENCE. 

In oppoſition to this ſyſtem, Dr. Reid, and thoſe who 
have adopted his theory, have recurred to certain inſtinc- 
tive principles; alleging, that our perceptions neceſſarily 
imply the belief of the preſent exiſtence of external ob- 
jects; and that the real, ſeparate, and independent ex- 
iſtence of matter, is believed, not becauſe it can be 
proved by argument, but becauſe the conſtitution of our 
nature 1s ſuch, that we muſt believe it; and that we can- 
not, in our own minds, ſeparate the belief of external 
objects from our ſenſations. However, it has been urged 
by an ingenious writer, that Mr. Locke's doctrine is not 
ſo favourable to Mr. Berkeley's theory as Dr. Reid's; 
and that a ſyſtem which aſcribes our primary mental ope- 
rations to mere conſtitution and feeling, is more favour- 
able to ſcepticiſm than that in the room of which it is 
ſudſtituted. According to Mr. Hume's ſyſtem, all per- 
ceptions are either impreſſions or ideas, and it is not poſ- 
ſible for us ſo much as to conceive any thing ſpecifically 
difterent from ideas and impretſions; and ſince all ideas 


are copied from impreſſions, we can, therefore, have no 


idea or conception of any thing of which we have not 
received an impreſſion. No man can have any idea of 
power or energy, becauſe he has never reccived any im- 
prethon of it; and for the ſame reaſon no man can have 


any idea of ſelf. What we call a mind is nothing but a 


bundle or collection of different perceptions, which ſuc- 


cced each other with, inconceivable rapidity, and are in 


a perpetual flux and movement. "There is properly, ſavs 
Mr. Hume, no ſimplicity in the mind at one time, nor 
identity at different times, whatever natural propenſion 
we may have to imagine that ſimplicity and identity. 
They are the ſucceſlive perceptions only that conſtitute - 
the mind: ſo that there is nothing in the univerſe but im- 
prethons and ideas; all poſſible perceptions being com- 
prehended in thoſe two claſſes. Conſequently, this phi- 
loſophy, excluding body and mind, admits of no exiſt- 
ence whatſoever, not even of a percipient being to be the 
tubject of theſe perceptions. To the ſame purpoſe Dr. 
Reid obſerves, that, according to Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, 
ideas being the only objects of thought, and having no 
exiſtence but when we are conſcious of them, it neceſ- 


farily follows, that there is no object of our thought. 


which can have a continued and permanent exiſtence. 
Body and ſpirit, cauſe and effect, time and ſpace, to 
which we were wont to aſcribe an exiitence independent 
of our thought, are all turned out of exiſtence by this 
ſhort dilemma. Either theſe things are ideas of ſenſation 
or reflection, or they are not: if they we ideas of fenia- 
tion or reflection, they can have no exiſtence but when 
we are conſcious of them: if they are not 24cas of ſen- 


ſation or reflection, they are words without any meaning. 


To which we hall only reply, that we have the ſame 
reaſon to believe, that mind cxiſts as that body exiſts; 


fince it is only by that name that we diſtinguiſh the ſub- 


ject of certain powers or properties, of which we ate 
conſcious, as perception, memory, will, &c. and we. 
have juſt the ſame reaſon to believe the identity of an 
idea as that of any external body, or that of our own 
minds. | | £7 1 
Thoſe who wiſh to be farther acquainted with the con- 
troverſy relating to the nature and origin of our ideas, 
muſt be referred to Hume's "Treatiſe ot Human Nature, 
vol. i. p. 123, &c. 282, &c. 434, &c. Reid's Inquiry 


into the Human Mind, paſſim. Breattic's Eſſay on Truth, 


part ii. chap. 2. Prieſtley's Examination of Reid, Beat- 
tie, &c. paſſim. See Common SENSE. 


For an account of Dr. Hartley's ſyſtem of the genera- 


tion of our ideas, fee ASSOCIATION, VIBRATION, and 
VIBRATIUNCLE. 3 | 
The term idea has, by Mr. Locke, been extended to every 
thing we know or have any notion of, any thing about 
which the mind is employed in thinking. But this ex- 
tenſive uſe of the term zdea is thought improper by a very 
ingenious and acute writer, who obſerves, that we may 
be faid to have ſome knowlege or notion of our own 
minds, of ſpirits and active beings, whereof in a ſtrict 
ſenſe we have not das. In like manner, we know and 
have a notion of relations between things or ideas, which 
relations are diſtin from the ideas or things related, in- 
almuch as the latter may be perceived by us, without our 
perceiving the former. The ſame author elſewhere ob- 
ſerves, that by mind, ſpirit, ſoul, or ſelf, he does not de- 
note any one of his ideas, but a ng entirely diſtinc 
from chem; wherein they exiſt, or which is the fame 
13 B thing, 


rb 


ching, whereby hey are perceived; for the exiſtence of 
an idea conſiſts, as he ſays, in being perceived. He alſo 
obſerves, the word thing or being, is the moſt general 
name of all, and comprehends under it two kinds entirely 
diſtinct and heterogeneous; having nothing common but 


the name, to wit, /þirits and ideas. And in another part 


of his treatiſe, he expreſly affirms, there can be no idea 


formed of a ſoul or ſpirit. Berkeley's Princ. of Human 


Knowlege, { 2. 27. 89. 142. 
Another author has alſo blamed Mr. Locke for confound- 
ing ideas and notions. He obſerves, that by idea, ac- 
cording to the common and moſt uſual ſignification of 
the word, is meant the image, picture, or repreſentation 
in the mind of a ſenſible appearance, or of an object 
which hath before been perceived by ſenſe. To which 
_ ſenſible appearance therefore rhe idea neceſſarily refers, 
for whatever is in it, or upon any account can be aſcribed 
to it; and it ſerves, or is made uſe of in its ſtead, for 
the mind to contemplate or employ itſelf about in think- 
ing, at ſuch time when the object it repreſents is not im- 
mediately perceived, as in the act of ſenſe. Vide p. 
105 & 106. of a book, intitled, Two Diſſertations con- 
cerning Senſe and the Imagination, with an Eſſay on 
Conſciouſneſs. Lond. 1728. 8vo. 


This author farther afferts, in oppoſition to Mr. Locke, | 


that the perception of an idea is not an act of underſtand- 
ing. He urges, that an idea, by Mr. Locke's own ac- 
count of it, is an object, or ſomething perceived, and 
about which the mind is employed in thinking. Where- 


fore if perception, (ſuppoſe) which is an operation or | 


act of the mind, ſhould itſelf be conſidered as an 2dea, 


(and under this very title Mr. Locke treats of perception) 
then one idea would be the object of another idea, and | 
ſo there would be an idea of an idea, or an object of an 


object; and one idea would perceive another idea, which 
there is no making any tolerable ſenſe of. And indeed 


in explaining or declaring the operation of any faculty, 


to give it the ſame name and appellation with the object 
itſelf about which it is employed, and which there is a 


neceſſity of conſidering, in order to ſet forth the parti- 
cular quality and nature of the operation, and the pre- 


ciſe manner of its concerning and having to do with the 
object, ſeems very inconſiſtent with ſuch a purpoſe or 
deſign. „„ V 
This author has been very elaborate in proving and en- 
forcing the dillinction between notions and ideas. In an- 
other treatiſe he obſerves, that Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay 


on Human Underſtanding, takes no notice of rational | 


_ notions, and thereby has not only given a partial and 


imperfect account of his ſubject, but made an unjuſt and | 
unfair repreſentation of it. Vide An Eſſay concerning | 


Rational Notions, printed at London, 1723. 


That ſome confuſion may have ariſen from giving the 


| ſame name to theſe heterogeneous things, cannot be queſ- 
tioned. However, Mr. Locke is in this Teſpe& no more 
guilty than Malebranche and the Carteſians, who uſe the 
term zdca in the ſame extenſive ſenſe with him, and from 
whom indeed he ſeems to have taken it. 


ſometimes expreſs themſelves, and have thereby guarded 
againſt the inconveniences arifing from the too general 
ſignification of the term idea. See NoT10N. | 
Ideas, according 
and complex. 


15 


fect our ſenſes, are in the things themſelves ſo mixed 


and united, that there is no ſeparation between them, 


yet the ideas they produce in the mind are ſimple and un- 

mixed. Again, fo 

by means of one ſenſe; as the ideas of colours, only by 
the eye; of ſounds, by the ear; of heat, by the touch, 

Kc. Other ideas we gain by ſeveral ſenſes, as of ſpace, 


extenſion, figure, reſt, motion, &c. for theſe have their | 


eftect, both on the ſight and the touch. Others, again, 
are had ſrom reflection only; ſuch as thoſe of perception 

and willing. There are other ſimple ideas, again, formed 
in the mind, both by ſenſation and reflection, jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſuc- 
ceſſion, &c. And ſome of theſe kinds of ideas are all, 
or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable, of thoſe ſimple ideas 
which the mind hath, and out of which is made all its 
other knowlege. 0 | 
The better to comprehend the nature of ſimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them, as they 
are ideas of perceptions in our minds, and as they are 
modifications of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions 
in us, that we may not think, as is uſually done, that 
they are exactly the images and reſemblances of ſome- 


thing inherent in the object; for moſt of thoſe of ſenſa- 


me of theſe ideas we acquire purely 


| 


to Mr. Locke, are divided into /imple | 


EAS, /tmplc include all thoſe which come into the mind | 
by ſenſation; and though the qualities of bodies that af- 


— 


— 


But then the 
Carteſians ſeem to have been more ſolicitous to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ideas of the imagination, and thoſe of | 
the intellect, underſtanding or de Peſprit pur, as they 


- and the like. Secondary qualities are, 


2. That of comparing them one with another, in reſpec 
of relation or dependence, one on another. 


3. That of compounding, or putting together, the ſimp: 
ideas received by ſenſation and reflection, in order ty 


and when they can ſpeak articulately, they make ute of 


particular things, if every particular zdea that we take in 


become endleſs. To prevent this inconvenience, the 


become general repreſentatives of all of that kind, and 


iſts conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas. 


the ſame kind, and give it the name of whiteneſ53 by | 


and reflection, all our complex ideas are formed ; and, 
as before, in the perception of ideas, the underſtanding 


IDE as, complex, though their number 
variety endleſs, yet may all be reduced to thele three 

heads; viz. modes, ſubſtances, and relations. | 
ſuch complex ideas, as, however compounded, ate b 


I' DE 


tion are in the mind no more the likeneſs © 12 
exiſting without us, than the names 2 * thing 
are the likeneſs of the ideas. | or them 
But here the qualities wo bodies which 
in our minds, are to be diſtinguiſhed into , 

ſecondary. Primary qualities — ſuch as —— 74 
Parable from the body, in what ſtate ſoever it 3 
ſuch as our ſenſes conſtantly find in Sener 


ever i 
matter; which are ſolidity, extenſion, N ot 


ſuch a "WF 
ality, nothing in the objects themſelves, en 0 
to produce various ſenſations in us, by means . en 
primary qualities; that is, by the figure, bulk, ee 
&c. of their particles, as colours, ſounds, taſte N 
Now the ideas of primary qualities are, in e ſenſ 

reſemblances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt 
in the bodies themſelves ; but the ideas produced: in u 
by thoſe ſecondary qualities have no reſemblance of the 
at all. There is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the 
bodies themſelves, that occaſion them : they are, in the 
bodies we denominate from them, only a power to pro- 
duce thoſe ſenſations in us; and what is ſweet, warm 
blue, &c. in the ;dea, is no more than the bulk, fgure 
and motion, of the particles of the bodies themſelyes, 
which we call ſo. 5 
The mind has ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſimple 
ideas, which are worthy of notice: as, 1. That of dif. 
cerning juſtly, and diſtinguiſhing rightly, between one 
and another; in which conſiſts the accuracy of judy. 
ment, 82 


produce thoſe ideas 


a] es ro I. ea JW: Lo oi Sos we 


— 
= 


ev» 235 &Z 
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of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtancs 


make complex ones. 1 
4. Children, by repeated ſenſations, having got ſome 74; 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the uſe of ſigns; 


words, to ſignify their ideas to others. : 
Hence, the uſe of words being, to ſtand as outward mark; 
of our internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from 


ſhould have a particular name affixed to it, names would 


mind has another faculty, whereby it can make the par- 
ticular ideas received from ſuch objects, become general; | 
which is done by conſidering them as they are in the | 
mind, ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſt- 
ences, and circumftances of exiſtence, as time, place, 
and other concomitant ideas; and this is called 48- 
STRACTION, whereby ideas, taken from particular things, 


their names, general names, applicable to whatever ex- 
Thus, the fame 
colour being obſerved to-day in chalk, or ſnow, wiic 
we obſerved yeſterday, in paper, or milk, we confider 
that appearance alone make it a repreſentative of all of 


which ſound we always ſignify the ſame quality, where 
ſoever to be met with, or imagined. 

From the powers of combining, comparing, and {ez 
rating, or abſtracting ſimple ideas, acquired by ſenfatin 


was paſſive, ſo here it is active, exerting the power : 
hath in the ſeveral acts and faculties above mentioned, 


in order to frame compound ideas. . | 
be infinite, and their 


Hades are 


ſuppoſed to exilt by themſelves, but are conſidered as 4 
pendences on, or affections of, ſubſtances: ſuch are : e 
ideas ſignified by the words triangle, gratitude, nude, 
6 | : 
Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as are only varie an 
or different combinations, of the ſame ſimple idea = 
out the mixture of any other; as a dozen, a n 
which may be called Ample modes. 2. There ate « k 
compounded of ſimple ideas, of ſeveral ſorts Wa; 
ther, to make one complex one; as beauty, theft, im i 
Subflances have their ideas from ſuch combination? nas 
ple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct oy "(ed 
things, ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which _ "pr the 
or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is al 
firſt and chief. | 1 
Relations ate a kind of complex /deas, ariſing 8 
conſide tation or compariſon of one 7a with _ 5 
theſe, ſome only depend on the cquality ot —_— * 
ſame ſimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects; and thele may 


, , e, bigs 
called proportional relations ; ſuch as equal, ores 2 


tions, 


IDE 


tr. Another occaſion of comparing things together 
s owing to the circumſtances of their origin and begin- 
go . which not being afterwards to be altered, make 
e ielations depend thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to 
which they belong. Thus it is with natural relations, as 
ther, mother, uncle, couſin, &c. Thus alſo it is with 
ations by inſtitution, as prince and people, general and 
army, Kc. As to moral relations, they are the confor- 
mity or diſagreement of men's free aQtions to laws and 
rules, whether human or divine. Farther, ideas may be 
divided into clear, or diſtinct; and obſcure, or confuſed. 
10845, /imple, are clear, when they continue ſuch as the 
objects preſent them to us when our organs of ſenſations 
are in good tone and order; when our memories retain 
them, and can produce and preſent them to the mind 
whenever it has occaſion to conſider them; and when, 
with this, the mind ſees that theſe bmple ideas are ſeve- 
rally different one from another. The contrary to which 
is what we call obſcurity and conſuſion of ideas. | 

A diſtinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a dif- 
ference from all others; and a confuſed idea is ſuch a one 
zs is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, with 
regard to which it ought to be different. 

Again, ideas, with reſpect to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come un- 
der a three fold diſtinction; being either real, or /antaſ?i- 
cal; true, or falſe; adequate, or inadequate. 

þy real IDEAS are meant, ſuch as have a foundation in na- 
turez ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or 
exiſtence of things, or with their archetypes. | 
lozas, fantaſtical or chimerical, are ſuch as have no foun- 
dation in nature, nor any conformity with that being to 
which chey are referred, as their archetypes. 

All our ſimple ideas are real; not that they are images or 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the 
certain effects of powers in things without us, ordained 
by our Maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They 
are real ideas in us, becauſe, that by them we diſtinguiſh 
the qualities that are really in the bodies themſelves; 
their reality lies in the ſteady correſpondence they have 
with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real being; but whe- 
ther with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes of patterns, it | 
matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly produced by 
them. | | 
As to complex ideas; in regard they are arbitrary combi - 
nations of Gmple ideas put together, and united under 
one general name, in forming whereof the mind uſes its 
own liberty, ſome are found rea/, and ſome imaginary. 
1. Mixed modes and relations, having no other reality 
than what they have in the minds of men, are real; no- 
thing more being required to their reality, but a poſſi- 
bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas, be- 
ing themſelves archetypes, cannot differ from their ar- 
chetypes, and ſo they cannot be chimerical, unleſs any 
one jumbles inconſiſtent ideas in them: indeed, thoſe | 
that have names aſſigned to them, ought to have a con- 
formity to the ordinary ſigniſication of thoſe names, to 
prevent their appearing fantaſtical. 2. Our complex 
ideas of ſubſtances being made in reference to things ex- 
iſting without us, whoſe repreſentations they ace thought, 


ple ideas really united and coexiſting in things without 
us. Thoſe are fantaſtical that are made up of ſeveral 
ideas that never were found united; as centaur, &c. | 
— Real ideas are divided into adequate, and inadequate. 
Ippas, adequate, are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe 
archetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, | 
and which it makes them ſtand for. = 
Ipzas, inadequate, are ſuch as do but partially, or incom- 
E. repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. | | 
lor as, as to true and falſe, it may be obſerved, that truth 
and falſhood, in propriety of ſpeech, belong only to pro- 


there is ſome tacit propoſition, which is the foundation 
Wpearances or perceptions in the mind, can no more be 
e ſaid to be ſo: for truth and falſhood lying always in 


_ alſirmation or negation, our ideas are not capable 
of them, till the mind paſſes ſome judgment of them. 


ua metaphylical ſenſe they may be ſaid to be true, i. e. 


to be really as they exiſt ; though in things called true, 


ug Sens ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſecret reference 
| which *as, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth; 
mind By roo gs, to a mental propoſition. When the 
= SOR its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they 
_ capable of being true or falſe ; becauſe, in ſuch 
oy rene ary the mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their 
or fall. ity to that thing 3 and as this ſuppoſition is true 
ie, ſo the ideas themſelves come to be denominated. 


are uo farther real, than as they are combinations of ſim- 


boſitions; and that when ideas are termed true or falſe, | 
of that denomination. Our ideas being nothing elſe but | 


ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle names of things can | 


Locke's Eſlay, 8vo. vol. i. paſſim. 
F 


IDE 


IDENTITATE nominis, a writ which lies for him wha) 


upon a capias or exigent, is arreſted, and committed to 
priſon, ſor another man of the ſame name; 


IDENTITY, /ameneſs; that by which a thing is itſelf, and 


not any thing elſe. In which ſenſe, identity differs from 
/imilitude, as well as diver/ity. 
Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the 
mind has of comparing the very being of things; where- 
by, conſidering any thing as exiſting at any certain time 
and place, and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any 
other time, &c. we accordingly pronounce it the ſame. 
When we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, 
we are {ure it is that very thing, and can be no other, 
how like ſoever it may be to ſomething elſe in all other 
reſpects; becauſe we conceive it impoſſible, that two 
things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame 
place, we conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at 
the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is 
there itſelf alone. When, therefore, we demand, whe- 
ther any thing be the ſame or no, it refers always to 
ſomething that exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place 
which it was certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with 
itſelf, and no other. | | 
We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances: of God; of 
finite intelligences;z and of bodies. God being eternal, 
unalterable, and every where, concerning his identity there 
can be no doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their deter- 
minate place, and time of beginning to exiſt, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to each its 
identity as long as it exiſts. And the ſame will hold of 
every particle of matter to which no addition, or from 
which no ſubttaction, is made. Theſe three exclude not 
one another out of the ſame place ; yet each exclude 
thoſe of the ſame kind out of the fame place. The iden- 
{ity and diverſity of modes and relations is determined 
after the ſame manner that thoſe of ſubſtances are; only 
the actions of finite beings, as motion and thought, con- 
fiſting in ſueceſſion, cannot exiſt in different times and 
places as permanent beings: for no motion or thought, 
conſidered as at different times, can be the fame ; each 
Part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 
From whence it is plain, that exiſtence itſelf is the pin 
cipium individuationis, which determines a being to a par- 
ticular time and place incommunicable to two beings of 
the ſame kind, 7 | | 
Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant, it is 
the ſame with itſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its exiſt- 
ence continues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, 
or any number of particles, whilſt they continue toge- 


ther, the maſs will be the ſame, however jumbled; but 


if one atom be taken away, it is then not the fame mals. 
But in vegetables the identity depends not on the ſame 
maſs, and is not applied to the ſame thing: the reaſon 
of this is, the difference between an inanimate body, and 
a crude maſs of matter; this latter being only the cohe- 
ſion of particles any how united, the other ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition or organization of parts, as is fit to receive and 
diſtribute nouriſhment, fo as to continue and frame the 
wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an oak, for inſtance) in which 
conſiſts the vegetable life. That, therefore, which hath 
ſuch an organization of parts, partaking of one common 
life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that life be 
communicated to new particles of matter vitally united 
to the living plant. The caſe is not ſo much different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes an 
animal, and continues it the ſame. The identity of the 
ſame man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame 
continued life, in ſucceeding particles of matter vitally 
united to the ſame organized body, fs 3 
Jo underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 


the word ſtands for; it being one thing to be the ſame 


ſubſtance; another, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame 
perſon. An animal is a living organized body; and the 
ſame animal is the ſame continued life communicated to 
difterent particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively 

to be united to that organized living body; and our no- 
tion of man is but of a particular ſort of animal. Per- 

- ſon ſtands for an intelligent being, that reaſons and re- 
flets, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing in different. 
times and places which it doth by that conſciouſneſs that 
is inſeparable from thinking. By this every one 1s to 
himſelf, what he calls /e without conſidering whether 
that ſelf be continued in the ſame, or in diverſe ſub- 
ſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſame- 
neſs of a rational being ; and fo far as this conſciouſneſs 
extends backward to any paſt action, or thought, ſo far 
reaches the identity of that perſon. It is the ſelf ſame 
now it was then; and it is by the fame ſelf, with this 
preſent one, that now reflects on it, that that action was 
done, Self is that conſcious thinking thing, whatever 
ſubſtance it matters not, which is conſcious of ime 
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and pain, capable of happineſs or miſery ; and ſo is con- 
cerned for itſelf as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. 


That with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent think- 
ing can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one 


ſelf with it; and ſo attributes to itſelf, and owns all the 


actions of that thing as its own, as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs reaches. 
Conſciouſneſs, ſays the excellent biſhop Butler, of what 
is paſt. aſcertains our perſonal identity to ourſelves yet 
to ſay that it makes perſonal identity, or is neceſſary to 
our being the ſame perſons, is to ſay, that a perſon has 
not exiſted a ſingle moment, nor done one action, but 
what he can remember : indeed, none but what he re- 
flects upon. And one ſhould really think it ſelf-evident, 
that conſciouſneſs of perſonal identity preſuppoſes, and, 
therefore, cannot conſtitute, perſonal identity; any more 
than knowlege, in any other caſe, can conſtitute truth, 
which it preſuppoſes. Though preſent conſciouſneſs of 
what we at preſent do and feel is neceſſary to our being 
the perſons we now are; yet preſent conſciouſneſs of paſt 
actions or feelings is not neceſſary to our being the ſame 
perſons who performed thoſe actions, or had thoſe feel- 
ings. The identity of perſons cannot ſubſiſt with diver- 
ſity of ſubſtance : perſonal identity is, therefore, as Mr. 
Locke expreſſes it, the ſameneſs of a rational being; and 
the queſtion, whether the ſame rational being is the ſame | 


| ſubſtance, needs no anſwer ; becauſe being and ſubſtance, ' 


in this caſe, ſtand for the ſame idea. Conſequently, 
though the ſucceſſive conſciouſnefles which we have of our 
own exiſtence are not the ſame, yet they are conſciouſ- 
neſſes of one and the ſame thing or object; of the fame 
perſon, ſelf, or living agent. "The perſon, of whoſe ex- 
iſtence the conſciouſneſs is felt now, and was felt an 
hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not two perſons, 


but one and the ſame perſon, and, therefore, is one and | 


the ſame. Butler's Analogy, Append. Diff. 1. 

This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſh- 
ment, being that by which every one is concerned for 
himſelf. If the conſciouſneſs went along with the little 
finger; when that was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, 
that was juſt before concerned for the whole body. If 


the ſame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, did not partake | 
of the ſame conſciouſneſs, he would not be the ſame per- | 


ſon : Socrates waking could not be, in Juſtice, account- 
able for what Socrates fleeping did; no more than one 


twin, for what his brother-twin did ; becauſe their out- | 


ſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed. 
But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of 
my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that 
I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; am [I not again 
the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have 
forgot them? I anſwer, we muſt here take notice what 
the word 7 is applied to, which in this caſe is the man 


only; and the ſame man being preſumed to be the ſame | 


perſon, 7 is eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the 
ſame perſon. But if it be poflible for the ſame man to 


bave a diſtin, incommunicable conſciouſneſs at differ- | 
ent times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would, at dif- 


ferent times, make different perſons ; which we ſee is the 


| ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their | 


opinions; human laws not puniſhing the madman for the 


ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the | | 
* | order in ſome other part of the body. 


madman did; thereby making them two perſons. 
Thus we fay, in Engliſh, ſuch a one is not himſelf, or 


is beſide himſelf; in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that | 


ſelf is changed, and the ſelf ſame perſon is no longer in 
that man. But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the ſame 
perſon? Why elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he 


commits when drunk, though he be never afterwards 


conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man | 
that walks, and does other things in his fleep, is the | 


ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall | 
do init. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice ſuitable to 
their way of knowledge; becaule in theſe cafes they can- 


not diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, and what is coun- | 


terſeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, or ſleep, is 
not admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be an- 
nexed to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, 
and the drunkard is not conſcious, perhaps, of what he 
did, yet human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the 
fact is proved againſt him; but want of conſciouſneſs 
cannot be proved for him. But in the great day, where- 
in the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be 
\ reaſonable to think no one ſhall be made to anſwer for 
what he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive his doom; 
bis own conſcience accuſing, or elſe excuſing him. | 
To conclude this article: whatever ſubſtance begins to 
exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſtence, be the ſame 3 what- 
- ever compoſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the 
union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame. 
Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it 
is the ſame; and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtinct ſub- 


ſtances, and different modes, the fam 
Whence it appears, that the difficulty org. le bold 
has been about this matter, rather ariſes from hag? * 
uſed, than from any obſcurity in the thin 3 I 
For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, t Joy nlelves, 
a 4h to which the 
is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the dig; Name 
of any thing into the ſame and diverſe will * 
conceived. Locke's Eſſays, vol. i. chap. 27 ealtly be 
IDEOT. See IpiorT, and Lunaric. 
IDES, Ipus, in the Roman Calendar, a denomination s; 
to eight days in each month; commencing in the * Blven 
of March, May, July, and OQuober, on the "Pon 
day; and in the other months on the thirteenth da 5 
reckoned backward, ſo as in the four months Park ay 
cified to terminate on the eighth day, and in the "eſt pe- 
the ſixth. 265 | IMO 
The origin of the word is conteſted. Some wi 
formed from ide, 71 becauſe the full A1 5 i 
monly ſeen on the day of the zds; others from e100 wu 
cies, figure, on account of the image of the full 25 
then viſible; others from idulium, or ovis idulig, a n "a 
given by the Hetrurians to a victim offered on that & i 
to Jupiter; others from the Hetrurian word 147 1 
divide; becauſe the ides divided the moon into tub nen. 
equal parts. EN | The 
The zdes came between the calends and the nones. 
The 15th day in March, May, July, and October, ang 
the 13th in the other months, being called the 147, of 
thoſe months; idus Maurtii, Maii, &c. the fourteenth 
day of the ſame four months, and the 12th of the other 
eight, were pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March 
&. the 13th day in che four months, and the 11th 5 
the eight, was called the third of the id of ſuch months 
3 idus Martii, &c. ſo the 12th day in the four, and ti. 
loth in the eight months, were the 4th of the +; 
idus Martii, & and thus of the reſt, to the 8th an 
N 2 which made the 8th of the 7des, 8 Id Myr 
1% RG. | | 
This way of accounting is {till in uſe in the Roman 
chancery, and in the calendar of the breviary. The i; 
of May were conſecrated to Mercury; the ids of March 
were always eſteemed unhappy, after Czſ4r's murder; 
the time after the ides of June was reckoned fortunate 
for thoſe who entered into matrimony ; the 7des of Ay. 
uſt were conſecrated to Diana, and were obſerved as a 
eaſt day by the ſlaves; on the des of September, augu- 
ries were taken for appointing the magiſtrates, who for- 
merly entered into their offices on the ides of May, and 
afterwards on thoſe of March. | 
IDIOM, Liana, propriety, of Wig, proper, own, is ſome- 
times uſed for the peculiarities of a language; ſometimes 
for a dialect, or the language of ſome particular pro- 
vince ; differing, in ſome reſpects, from the language of 
the nation in general, whence it is derived. 
IDt0Ms8, communication of. See COMMUNICATION. | 
IDIOPATHY, IvTaf«a, derived from eg, proper, parti. 
cular, and wabog, paſſion, aſfection, a diſeaſe, or indiſpo- 
ſition, peculiar to ſome member, or part, of the boch, 
not cauſed by any other diſeaſe, or preceding affection; 
nor having any dependence on the reſt of the body. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to /pmpathy, which 5 
when the indiſpoſition takes its riſe from ſome prior di 


| Thus a cataract in the eye is an 7diopathy ; an epilepſy 1 


either idiopathic, or hmpathic; idiopathic, when it hap- 
pens purely through ſome fault in the brain; mh, 
when it is preceded by ſome other diſorder. | 
IDIOSYNCRASY, from iJog, proper, ov, with, and va: 
ou, mixture, temperament, in Phy/ic, a temperament pe- 
culiar to ſome body, in conſequence whereof, wheiher 
in ſickneſs, or in health, it has a more than ordinary 
averſion, or inclination, to certain things, or is more al. 
fected with them than others uſually are. 
IDIOT, or Ib EO, in the Engli/þ Laws, denotes à nall- 
ral fool, or a fool from his birth. 5 
The word is originally Greek, dern, which primarily 
imports a private perſon, or one who leads a private lite, 
without any ſhare or concern in the government of at- 
fairs. — ton nrraym—rn — 
A perſon who has underſtanding enough to e a 
yard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days 
of the week, &c. is not an idiot in the eye ol the _ 
But a man who is born deaf, dumb, and blind, is conlie 
dered by the law in the fame ſtate as an idiot. - 
IvioT, idiota, is alſo uſed, by ancient writers, for a ns 
ſon ignorant, or unlearned ; anſwering to res P 
imperitus. In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in 328 8 
con, that, in the conſulſhip of Mefſala, the holy G0 on 
by command of the emperor Anaſtaſius, were 2 0 
and amended, as having been written by 1% cvangen 
Tanquam ab idiotis evangeliſtis compgſita. 


a? ; 7 3 the 
IDIO'TA inguirendo vel examinando, a Writ iſſued of 
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ecif of a county, where the king has notice that there | 
ic an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtanding, that 
he cannot govern or manage his inheritance z directing 
him to call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine 
him, and enquire, by a jury of twelve men, whether he 
be an idiot. For the king, by his prerogative, has the 
overnment of the lands and ſubſtance of ſuch as are na- 
turally defective in their own diſcretion. | 
This branch of the revenue hath been long conſidered as 
a hardſhip upon private families; but few inſtances oc- 
cur of the oppreſſive exertion of it. 2 

IDIOTIS M, derived from 12g, proper, peculiar, in Gram- 
mar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeaking, peculiar to a lan- 
guage, and which cannot be rendered word for word into 

other. | | 

laben is defined, by ſome authors, an inflection of ſome 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe or par- 
ticle, that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary 
rule of the language of the nation, but which is in uſe 
in ſome particular province of it. | 
Several authors have written of the idiotiſms in the Greek 
and Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in 
thoſe tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and 
from the more popular among the modern tongues; but 
the examples of theſe idiotiſms being borrowed from the 
beſt authors, idiotiſm, in this ſenſe, cannot properly be 
called an irregularity. | 
IDLENESS, in Law. See VaGaBOND. 3 
IDOL, from e:%ao which ſignifies the ſame, of e100, 

image, figure, a ſtatue or image of ſome "oy god, to 
whom divine honours are paid, altars and tFoples ereQ- 
ed, and ſacrifices offered. _ | | 
The ids] or image, whatever materials it conſiſted of, was 
by certain ceremonies, called conſecration, converted into 
a god. While under the artificer's hands, it was only a 
mere ſtatue. ER | 55 
Three things were neceſſary in order to change it into a 
god; proper ornaments, conſecration, and oration. The 
ornaments were various, and wholly deſigned to blind the | 
eyes of the ignorant and ſtupid multitude, who are chiefly 
taken with ſhow and pageantry. Then followed the con- 
ſecration and oration, which were performed with great | 
ſolemnity among the Romans. 5 


compoſed of «00g, image, and aerpeveiy, to ſerve, the wor- 
; ſhip and adora'ion of talſe gods; or the giving thoſe ho- 
nours to creatures, or the works of man's hands, which are | 
only due to God. | | | 
Several have written of the origin and cauſes of :dolatry : 
among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tenniſon; 
but it is {till a doubt who was the firſt author of it. It 
is generally allowed, however, that it had not its begin- 
ning till after the deluge 3 and many are of opinion, that 
Belus, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, was | 
the tirlt man that was deified. „ 
But whether they had not paid divine honours to the hea- 
venly bodies before that time, cannot be determined; 
> * with thoſe temote times being extremely 
ender. | | | 
All that can be ſaid with certainty is, that 426 years after | 


maan, the kingdom of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does 
not appear that datt y had then got any footing in any 


ham himſelf was an idolater. 
father: for though the meaning of the Hebrew word 
rv | Jacob calls them ſtrange gods, and looks on them as abo- 
Winations, | 5 | | | dn 


= tributed to the age of Eber, about 401 years after the 


deluge; though molt of the fathers place it no higher | 


Van that of Serug; which ſeems to be the more proba- 


er's life all mankind dwelt in a body together; during 


r0ke in upon them; then ſome time muſt be allowed af- 
5 the diſperſion of the ſeveral nations, which were but 
ors at the beginning, to increaſe and ſettle themſelves ; 
0 that if 
we been towards the end of his liſe, and could not well 
ey prevailed fo univerſally, and with that obſtinacy, 

ich ſome authors have imagined. 'The authors of the 


fi- \niverſal Hiſtory think, that the origin and progreſs of | 
as, wa, is plainly pointed out to us in the account which 
ed <5 Sives of Laban's and Jacob's parting, Gen. xxxi. 


15 5 44, Cc, 


ks From the cuſtom once introduced of erecting 
onumen 


the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of | 
Chaldea, and Abraham paſſed over Meſopotamia, Ca- | 


of thole countries; though ſome idly pretend, that Abra- | 


The firſt mention we find made of it is, in Gen. xxx1. | 
19. where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her | 


_THERAPHIM D' be diſputed, yet it is pretty evi- | 
dent they were idols. Laban calls them his gods, and | 


The original of idolatry by image worſhip is by many at- | 


ſe, dle opinion, conſidering that for the firſt 134 years of | 


Which time it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that zdolatry | 


idolatry was introduced in Eber's time, it muſt 


ts in memory of any ſolemn covenants, the 


IDO 


tranſition was eaſy into the notion, that ſome deity took 
its refidence in them, in order to puniſh the firſt aggreſ= 
fors; and this might be ſoon improved by an ignorant 
and degenerate world, till not only birds, beaſts, ſtocks, 
and ſtones, but ſun, moon, and ſtars, were called into 
the ſame office; though uſed, perhaps; at firſt, by the 
deſigning part of mankind, as ſcare-crows, to over-awe 
2 ignorant. Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. part ii. p. 85 3. edit. 
ol. | | 
Cluverius, German. Antiq. lib. i. maintains. Cain to have 
been the firſt idolater; and the falſe gods that he wor- 
ſhipped to have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God 
had left the government of the lower world; but this is 
mere conjecture. | 
Sauchoniathon, who wrote his Phoenician Antiquities, 
apparently with a view to apologize for id], traces its 
origin to the deſcendants of Cain, the elder branch, who 
began with the worſhip of the ſun, and afterwards added 
a variety of other methods of idolatrous worſhip: pro- 


ceeding to deify the ſeveral parts of nature, and men af- 


ter their death, and even to conſecrate plants thooting 
out of the earth, which the firſt men judged to be gods, 
and wo: thipped, 2s thoſe that ſuſtained the lives of them- 
{elves and ot their poſterity. Cumberl. on Sanchon. p- 
219, &C. Fe | 


The Chaldzan prieſts, in proceſs of time, being by their 


ſituation early addicted to celeſtial obſervations, inſtead 
of conceiving as they ought to have done concerning the 
omnipotence of the Creator, and mover of the heavenly 
bodies, fell into the impious error of eſteeming them as 
gods, and the immediate governors of the world, in ſub- 
ordination, however, tothe Deity, who was inviſible, ex- 
cept by his works, and the effects of his power. Con- 
cluding that God had created the ſtars, and great lumi- 
naries, for the government of the world, partakers with 
himſelf, and as his miniſters, they thought it but juſt and 
natural that they ſhould be honoured and extolled, and 
that it was the wiil of God they {ſhould be magnified and 
worſhipped. Accordingly they ereQted temples, or /a- 
cella, to the ſtars, in which they ſacrificed and bowed 
down before them, eſteeming them as a kind of media- 
tors between God and man. Impoltors afterwards aroſe, 


„ I who gave out, that they had received expreſs orders from 
IDOLATRY, from «e0aoaarpen, which ſignifies the ſame; | 


God himſelf concerning the manner in which particular 
heavenly bodies ſhould be repreſented, and the nature 


and ceremonies of the worſhip which was to be paid them. 


When they proceeded to worſhip wood, ſtone, or metal, 
formed and fathioned by their own hands, they were led 
to appichend, that theſe images had been, in ſome way 
or other, animated or informed with a ſupernatural power 
by ſupernatural means; though Dr. Prideaux imagines, 
that, being at a loſs to know how to addreſs themſelves 
to the planets when they were below the horizon, and 
inviſible, they recurred to the uſe of images. Dr. Pri- 
deaux's Connection, &c. book iii. p. 177. 8vo. 
But it will be ſufficient to ſuppoſe, that they were per- 
ſuaded that each ſtar or planet was aCtuated by un intel- 
ligence ; and that the virtues of the heavenly body were 
infuſed into the image that repreſented it. It is certain, 
that the ſentient nature and divinity of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, was ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by the philoſophers, 
particularly by Pythagoras and his followers, (Diogen- 


Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 15.) as well as believed by the 


nal, ſovereign, and ſupreme, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the natural gods. Thus we find, that the primary 
gods of the heathen in general were Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana ; by which 


the five greateſt luminaries next to theſe. Plutarch ex- 
preſly cenſures the Epicureans for aſſerting that the ſun 
and moon are void of intelligence, whom all men wor- 
ſhipped. Adv Colotem. p. 1123. 
repreſents the molt ancient nations, particularly the Phce- 
nicians and Egyptians, as acknowleging only the natural 


declares it as his opinion, that the firſt Grecians likewiſe 
held theſe only to be gods, as many of the barbarians in 
his time did. In Cratyl. p. 273. F. See alſo Herodot. 
lib. i. cap. 131. 138. lib. iii. cap. 16. Diod. Sic. lib. i. 
p. 10, 11. ed. Rhodom. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 732. 
Polyb. Hiſt. lib. vii. p. 699, 700. cd. Gronov. Euſeb. 
Prep. Ev. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 59. Even Philo (Lib. De 
Somniis) and Origen (in his books IIe Agxwr) main- 
tain, that the ſtars are ſo many ſouls incorruptible and 
immortal. See Farmer on Miracles, chap. iii. 5 2. 
Beſides theſe natural gods, the heathens believed, that 
there were certain ſpirits who held a middle rank between 
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Laert. lib. viii. p. 509.) and by the Stoics (Cicero, De 


common people, and was indeed the very foundation of 
the pagan idolatry. The heavenly bodies were the firſt 
deities of all the idolatrous nations, were eſteemed eter- 


we can underſtand no other than the ſun and moon, and 


Sanchoniathon (apud Euſeb. Prep, Evan. lib. i. cap. 9.) | 


gods, the ſun, moon, planets, and elements; and Plato 


13 C the 


jects of the eſtabliſhed worſhip amongſt the ancient na- 


ſuch term is found in Homer, or Heſiod, or Herodotus, | 


IDOLOPCEIA, Edoronoia, in Rhetoric, a ſpecies of Ro- 


| IDOLOTHY'TA, Eiduactura, things offered in ſacrifice to 
idols; concerning the uſe of which, the apoſtle Paul lays 


IDULIA, in Ant:quity, certain eggs offered to Jupiter on 


IDYLLION, in Poetry, a little poem, containing 


to them, they became the grand objects of the religious 


it has been generally believed, that they were ſpirits of a 


of the 


are de 


genious writer has with great acuteneſs and erudition 


teſtimonies of the heathen hiſtorians, poets, and philo- 


Farmer on Miracles, chap, iii. $ 2. paſſim. Farmer on 
Demoniacs, F 2. 


latry. He ſays, that there has not exiſted any people on 


| idolaters who worſhip the ſun and ſtars, &kc. | 
The principal cauſes that have been aſſigned for :dslatry | 


the evidence which he gives of it to bimſelf; an inviol- 
able attachment to the ſenſes, and a habit of judging and | 
8 and vanity | 


truth, but mingles and adulterates it with fables; the ig- 


_ etical, and perſonifies every thing; the ſuperſtition, ſcru- 
| ples, and fears, inſpired by religion; the flattery of | 
writers; the falſe relations of travellers; the fictions of 
| Poets; the imaginations of painters and ſculptors; a | 


natural bodies and appearances, and their cauſes; the 
_ eſtabliſhment of colonies, and the invention of arts, miſ- 
taken by barbarous people; the artifices of prieſts; the 
pride of certain men, who have affected to paſs for gods; 
the love and gratitude borne by the people to certain of 
their great men and benefactors; and finally the Scrip- | 


into modern uſe. 


IDY 


the gods and men on earth, and carried on all intercourſe ! 


between them; conveying the addrefles of men to the 
gods, and the divine benefits to men. Theſe ſpirits 
were called DX MoNs. From this imaginary office aſcribed 


hopes and fears of the pagans, of immediate dependence 
and divine worſhip. In the moſt learned nations, they 
did not ſo properly ſhare, as ingroſs the public devotion. 


To theſe alone ſacrifices were offered, while the celeſtial | 
8 go were worſhipped only with a pure mind, or with 


ymns and praiſes. As to the nature of theſe dzmons, 


higher origin than the human racez and in ſupport of 
this opinion, it has been alleged, that the ſupreme deity 

agans is called the greateſt demon ; that dæmons 
{-ribed as beings placed between the gods and 
men; and that dæmons are expreſly diſtinguiſhed from 
heroes, who were the departed ſouls of men. A late in- 


combated this opinion, and maintained, on the contrary, 
that by demons, ſuch as were the more immediate ob- 


tions, particularly the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
we are to underſtand beings of an earthly origin, or ſuch 
departed human ſouls as were believed to become dæ- 
mons. This, he ſays, is a fack atteſted by all antiquity, 
whether Pagan, Jewiſh, or Chriſtian. He appeals to the 


ſophers, and to the nature of the worſhip paid to the 
heathen deities. He examines the authority of che Old 
Teſtament writers; of the authors of the Septuagint ver- 
ſion; of Philo and Joſephus; of the New "Teſtament; 
and of the Chriſtian fathers. For a farther view of the 
maſterly manner in which this argument 1s treated, ſee 


See Dx MON and MIRACLES. | 
Voltaire, in the art. IDor.e, Encyclopedie, labours to 
vindicate the heathens in general from the charge of ido- 


earth who allumed the name of idolaters ; and that no 


or any author of the pagan religion; and that no law was 


ever enacted, requiring the ultimate worſhip of idols. | 


'The Greeks and Romans, he ſays, were gentiles and 


polytheiſts, but not idolaters ; they worſhipped the gods 
by means of theſe images, and not the images them- | 
ſelves; and were no more chargeable with idolatrous wor- | 


ſhip than the votaries of the Romiſh church. He alſo 
extends his laboured and ſpirited vindication to the Per- 
ſians, Sabians, Egyptians, Tartars, and Turks; and ob- 
ſerves, that it is an abuſe of terms to call thoſe pcople 


are, the indelible idea which every man has of God, and 


deciding by them, and them only; the 


of the human mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple 


norance of antiquity, or of the firſt times, and the farit 


maen, whereof we have but very dark and confuſed know- | 
lege by tradition, they having left no written monuments 
or books; the ignorance and change of languages; the 


{tyle of the oriental writings, which is figurative and po- 


ſmattering of phyſics, that is, a flight acquaintance with 


tures themſelves ill underſtood. 


$0POPOEIA, where dead perſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak. 


down rules in 1 Corinth. chap. viii. ver. 4. 7. and 10. 

the ides of every month. They were ſo called, from 
their being offered on the ides. 5 
the de- 


ſcription or narration of ſome adventures. 


The word is derived from the Greek «Jax, diminutive | 


of kidos, figure, repreſeniation; becauſe this poetry conſiſts 
in a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. 

Theocritus is the oldeſt author who has written iqhllions. 
The Italians imitate him, and have brought the 24y/lion 


The taylliens of Theocritus have a peculiar delicacy. th 
appear with a clowniſh, ruſtic kind of ſimplicit b 
full of the moſt exquiſite beauties z they ſeem Ld + oy 
the breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been diddat tbe 
the graces. | . n 
The 2dyllion is a kind of poetry, which paints the 
it deſcribes ; whereas the epic poem relates them 
the dramatic acts them. The modern writers of Tas 
do not keep up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by 
Theocritus 3 the people of our days would not bear 4 
amorous fiction, reſembling the aukward gallantries I 
our peaſants. Boileau obſerves, that the ſhorteſt ichlli : 
are uſually the beſt. 8 885 
The modern idhllions differ from thoſe of the ancients 
by introducing none but allegorical ſhepherds or . 
tiers diſguiſed in their dreſs; whereas thoſe of the my 
cients repreſent true ſhepherds. Mr. Hardion g 
that the taſte of the preſent age is ſo very diſfe 
that of the ancients in this reſpeCt, that he would not 
take upon him to give a literal tranſlation of Theoeritug, 
idyllions; not that he reckons them bad in themſelves 
nor that he condemns the rules followed in their compo. 
ſition z but becauſe the rules that were good at the time 
thoſe poems were written, would, in the preſent age, be 
reliſhed but by very few. 4 ; 
The ſubject of ichllions, as being low of itſelf, requires 
the greateſt elegance of diction to ſet it off. Mr. Hardion 
is of opinion, that 'Theocritus has the advantage of Vir. 
gil in this reſpeCt agg cp always the ſtructure pecy- 
iar to paſtoral poems, which conſtitutes one of its chie* 
beauties. This ſtructure requires that the fourth foot ot 
every verſe ſhonld be a dactylus, and ſometimes alſo the 
firſt, when it can be done : without affectation. Beſides, 
it is alſo neceſſary theſe dactyli ſhould be made without 
| _ czſura following; and if poſhble there ſhould he 
reſt in the ſenſe after each dactyle, which would add 
greatly to the regularity and perfection of each verſe, 
ouch are the following verſes of 'Theocritus and Virgil: 


Eure hot, @ Kopudw, Two; ai 


objeag | 


obſerves, 
rent from 


Borg; nec Pixar, 
| Theoc. Idyl. iv. ver. 1, 
Dic mihi, Dameta, cujum pecus? An Melibei 2 
DE IS 26 97, 5,» DO Bt. Uh Wt; 4, 
This ſtructure in paſtoral poems gives a vivacity, which 
is wonderfully pleaſing in the mouth of a ihepherd, 
"Theſe rules are obſerved by Theocritus, with all the ex- 
actneſs poſſible ; but by Virgil ſeldom ;* which is rather 
to be imputed to the genius of the Latin tongue that 
his want of abilicy ; it being leſs copious, bold, and pli- 
ant, than the Greek. Mem. Acad, Inſcript. tom, vi. ). 
255, 250. . N . 
The invention of the idyllion is aſcribed to Daphnis, who 
by his extraordinary genius, ſays Diodorus Siculus, “ in- 
e vented the bucolic poem and ſong, in the form it con- 
© tinues to appear in at preſent, in Sicily.” This pal- 
ſage is conſiderable, as it fully aſcertains the origin of 
the idyllion, ſuch as it appears in Theocritus, and thoie 
that have imitated him. TI . 
After Daphnis, another Sicilian ſhepherd, called Do- 
mus, made himſelf famous for his paſtoral poems. Next 
came Steſichorus, who, according to Mlian, was the fit 
that made the misfortunes of Daphnis the ſubject of bi 
ſongs. He lived, as ſome chronologers will have it, iu 
the time of Phalaris, about 550 years before the vulgu 
ra; and laſtly, ſome ages after this, 'Theocritus appeat- | 
| ed, who forming himſelf on theſe firſt models, fo far 
excelled, as to give paſtoral poetry all the perfection it 
was capable of receiving. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. ton. U. 
101. 5 | : 
JEALOUSY, in Ethics, is that peculiar uneaſineſs which 
ariſes from the fear that ſome rival may rob us of the al- 
ſection of one whom we greatly love, or ſuſpicion that 
he has already done it. The firſt ſort of jealouſy 1s ow 
parable from love, before it is in poſſeſſion of its object: 
the latter is often unjuſt, generally miſchievous, always 
troubleſome. | 8 N 
JxALousv, waters of. See WATERS _ 1 55 
JEAN-CAPELLE, in ch:hyology, a name given by . 5 
and ſome others, to the fiſh called by authors the 4 . 
Iudicus, or Indian bokkE and more exptele 
named by Artedi the 2 Rus with a forked tail. 2 
IEC ARINUS piſcis in Ichihyology, a name gives by _ 
and many other Nr to the fiſn more commonly e 
HEPATUS piſcis, by ſome jecur marinum. 
JECTIGATION, in Prſe, a trembling, E ” 
diſorderly and convulſive motion of the mo N 
one ſide, or only of the heart and pulſe of a ck P of the 
this ſhews that the brain, which is the — 
nerves, is attacked, and threatened with convu: 05 
ECU R. See Lives. 
nah marinum, in {chihyology, 
; ſome other writers in the lame 
: 


is uſed by Hermolaus and 


-ith HEPAT Us. 
ſenſe with 1 710% 


[ 


facuR uterimem. The PLACENTA is by ſome thus called, | JEMBU'T, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by Avi- 
from the ay ww ſimilitude of its figure and office with | cenna and others, to expreſs the ſeeds in the pods of the 
that of the liver. | 


55 See Cars TAN | | carob-tree, or ſiliqua dulcis z which they call charub or 
EER C an. . 


charnub, and the Greek tium. 
JEERS, or JEARS, in a Ship, an aſſemblage of tackles, by JENDAYA, in Ornithal s ceratium 


logy, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 
which the lower yards of a ſhip are hoiſted up along the cies of peroquette. It is of the ſize of a black bird; its 
maſt to their uſual ſtation, or lowered from thence as oc- | beak and legs are black, and its back, wings, and tail, 
caſion requires; the former of which operations is called | are of a bluiſh green; the tips of its wings are blackiſh, 
aying, and the latter friting. and its head, neck, and breaſt, are of a pals yellow, with 

In a ſhip of war, the Jeers are uſually compoſed of two | an admixture of a deeper yellow in ſome places. Mar- 
ſtrong tackles, each of which has two blocks, viz. one grave, 

faſtened to the lower maſt-head, and the other to the | JENNET, in Hor/eman/hip. See Hogse. 

middle of the yard. The two blocks which are laſhed to | JENNY wren. See WREN. 5 
the middle, or ſlings of the yard, are retained in this | JEN'TLING, in 7chthyology, the name of a river fiſh caught 
ſituation by means of two cleats, nailed on each fide, | in the Danube, and moſt of the great rivers in Germany, 
whoſe arms incloſe the ropes by which the blocks are | and called by the Germans ſchead, ſeheat, jent, and kop- 
faſtened to the yard. The two ropes which communi- | pen; and by Geſner capito ceruleus, the blue chub. 

cate with theſe tackles lead down to the deck on the op- | JEOFAILE, or JEorarYLeE, in Law, a compound of three 
polite fide of the maſt, according to the ſituation of the French words je ay faille, I have failed. It is uſed in a 
upper jeer-blocks. The Jeers in merchant-ſhips have uſu- legal ſenſe, when the parties to any ſuit have, in plead- 
ally two large ſingle blocks on the oppoſite fide of the | ing, proceeded ſo far, that they have joined iſſue, which 
maſt-head, and another of the ſame ſize in the middle 


ſhall be tried, or is tried by a jury, and this pleading or 
of the yard. The rope, which communicates with theſe, | iſſue is badly 


joined, ſo that it will be error if they pro- 
paſſes through one of the blocks hanging at the maſt- | ceed. | : | 
head, then through the block on the yard, and after- 
wards through the other hanging-block upon the maſt. 
To the two lower ends of this rope, on the oppoſite ſides 
of the mait, are fixed two tackles, each 51 which is 
formed of two double blocks, the lower one being hooked 
to a ring-bolt in the deck, and the upper one ſpliced or 
ſeized into the lower end of the great rope above, which | 
is called the tye. By this contrivance the mechanical 


In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, 
ſhew it to the court, as well after verdict given, as be- 
fore the jury was charged, by ſaying, This inqueſt you 
ought not to take; or, 75 judgment you ought not to go. | 
But this occaſioning great delays in ſuits, for the redreſs 
thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were made; viz. 32 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 30. by which it was enacted, That if the jury 
have once paſſed upon the iſſue, though afterwards 
power of the tackle below is tranſmitted to the tye, | © there be found a jeefaile in the pleading, yet ſhall 
which, communicating with blocks on the yard, readily | © judgment be given according to the verdict of the 
{ways up or lowers it, either by the effort of both jeers | “ jury.” Other ſtatutes have alſo been made relating to 
at once, on the oppoſite ſides of the maſt, or by each of | the ſame thing, in the time of queen Elizabeth and king 
them ſeparately one after another. Falconer. James J. | 1 | 
They ſay a man is brought to the feers, when going to] 'Phe 18th Eliz. cap. 14. ordains, that after verdict given 
be punithed at the zeer-cap/ian. This is done in the fol-] in any court of record, there ſhall be no ſtay of judg- 
- lowing manner: a capſtan-bar being thruſt through the] ment, or reverſal, for want of form in a writ, count, &c. 
hole of the barrel, the offender's arms are extended at] or for want of any writ original or judicial; or by rea- 
full length croſs-wiſe, and ſo tied to the bar; having | ſon of inſufficient returns of ſheriffs, &c. But this is 
ſometimes a baſket of bullets, or ſome other like weight, | not to extend to appeals of felony, indictments, &c. By 
hanging by his neck. In this poſture he continues till | 21 Jac. I. cap. 13. if a verdict ſhall be given in any court 
| he be either brought to confeſs ſome plot or crime, where- | of record, the judgment ſhall not be ſtayed or reverſed 
of he is ſuſpected; or that he has ſuffered what he is] for variance in form between the original wiit or bill, 
_ cenſured to undergo, at the diſcretion of the captain. | and the declaration, &c. or for want of averment of the 
JEHAGH. See G1acn. „%%% er es party's being living; or becauſe the venire facias is in 
JEHOV AH, in Theology, one of the Scripture names of | part miſawarded ; for miſnomer of jurors; want of re- 
God; ſignifying the Being who is ſelf-exiſtent, and who | turn of writs; or becauſe the return officer's name is 
gives exiſtence to others. See GoD. 7 5 not ſet to the return, &c. The ſtat. 16 & 17. Car. II. 
So great a veneration had the Jews for this name, that] cap. 8. enacts, that judgment ſhall not be ſtayed or re- 
they left off the cuſtom of pronouncing it; whereby its] verſed after verdict in the courts of record at Weſtmin- 
true pronunciation was forgotten. They call it TETRa-| ter, &c. for default in form; or becauſe there are not 
- CRAMMATON, or the name with four letters; and be-] pledges to proſecute upon the return of theoriginal writ, 
eve that whoever knows the true pronunciation of it,, or becauſe the name of the ſheriff is not returned upon 
cannot fail to be heard by God. | it; for default of alleging the bringing into court of any 
JEJUNE e. See STYLE. 5 | bond, &c. or for the omiſhon of vi et armis, or contra 
_ JEJUNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called from | pacem ; miſtaking the Chriſtian name or ſurname of ei- 
the Latin jejunus, hungry; becauſe always found empty. | ther party, or the ſum of money, day, month, or year, 
See INTESTINES. e I Ke. in any declaration or pleadiug, rn rightly named 
JELLALAAN, or GELAL AAN calendar, epacha, and year. in any record, &c. preceding, &c. &c. But all ſuch de- 
| fects as are not againſt the right of the matter of the ſuit, 
or whereby the iſſue or trial are altered, ſhall be amend- 
ed by the judges, though not in ſuits of appeal, of fe- 
lony, indictments, informations on penal ſtatutes, which 
are excepted out of the act. The 22 & 23 Car, II. cap. 
4. made this act perpetual. By 4 & 5 Ann. cap. 16. all 


See CALENDAR, EPOCHA, and YEAR. 
JELLY, a form of food, or medicine prepared from the 
Juices of ripe fruits, boiled to a proper conſiſtence with | 
iugar, or of the ſtrong decoctions of the horns, bones, 
or extremities of animals, boiled to ſuch a height as to 
* {tiff and firm when cold, without the addition of any | 
ugar, | 


| | „ | the ſtatutes of jeofails ſhall extend to judgments, entered. 
ch The zellies of fruits are cooling, ſaponaceous, and ace- | by confeflion, / dicit, or non ſum informatus, in any 
1 ſcent, and therefore are good as medicines in all difor- | court of record; and no ſuch judgment ſhall be reverſed, 
Jat ders of the prime viz, ariſing from alcaleſcent juices, nor any judgment or writ of inquiry of damages thereon. 
[e- eſpecially when not given alone, but diluted with water, ſhall be ſtayed, for any defect which would have been 
d: n the contrary, the je/lies made from animal ſubſtances] added by thoſe ſtatutes, if a verdict had been given; ſo 
75 dre all alcaleſcent, and are therefore good in all caſes in] as there had been an original writ filed, &c. The 5 
| Which an acidity of the humours prevails: the alcale- | Geo. I. cap. 13. ordains, that, after verdict given, judy- 
| cent quality of theſe is however in a great meafure taken ment thall not be ſtayed or reverſed for defect in form or 
ch, olf, by the adding lemon juice and ſugar to them. There] ſubſtance, in any bill or writ, or for vaiiance therein, 
er vere formerly a ſort of Jellies much in uſe, called com- ftom the declaration, or any other proceedings. 
ely Pound jellies; theſe had the reſtorative medicinal drugs | JERBOA, in Zoology, is made a diſtin genus of animals 
us added to them, but they are now ſcarce ever heard of. by Mr. Pennant, with two cutting teeth in each jaw, 
= 1 cat, a Preparation of common oats, recommended | two very ſhort fore- legs, two very long hind-legs, reſem- 


y many of the German phylicians in all heQic difor- bling thoſe of cloven-footed water-fowl, and a very long 
ders, to be taken with broth of ſnails or cray- ſiſh. tail tufted at the end. This genus camprehends the mus 
dis made by boiling a large quantity of oats, with the | Jaculus of Linnæus, inhabiting Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, 
huſk taken off, with ſome hartſhorn ſhavings, and cur- | and the deſerts between Balſora and Aleppo; the mus 
nts together, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, and with langipes, inhabiting the torrid zone; the Siberian 7erboa, 
ine bones all broken; theſe are to be ſet over the fire] or flying hare, called alagtaga; and the Indian ger, or 
ith a large quantity of water, till the whole is reduced] be tarſier of Buffon, inhabiting India, The Egyptian Jer- 
wa fort of jefly, which when ſtrained and cold will be | e is repreſented Tab, III. Quadruped, Ne 25. 
Very firm and hard. A few ſpoonfuls of this are to be | JEREMIAH, in Scripture Hiftory, a canonical book of the 
_ every morning, diluted with a baſon of either of | Old Teſtament. This divine writer was of the race of 
8 275 mentioned broths, or any other warm liquor. | the prieſts; the ſon of Hilkiah of Anathoth, in the tribe 


of 


Vo 


F&K 
of Benjamin. He was called when very young to the 
prophetic office, about the thirteenth of Joſiah 3 and con- 
tinued in the diſcharge of it above forty years. He 1s 
ſaid by St. Jerom, &c. to have been ſtoned to death by 
the Jews for preaching againſt their idolatry; but it is 
molt likely that he died in Egypt, much advanced in 
years, and broken by the calamities which happened to 
himſelf and his country. | 
'Chere were ſeveral collections of Feremiah's prophecies ; 
one made by God's command in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, chap. xxxvi. 2. This contained all the pro- 
phecies he had publiſhed to that time, as well againſt the 
other nations as againſt the Jews. The former of theſe 
in our preſent collection are put by themſelves at the end 
of the book, from chap. xlvi. to the end of the laſt, But 
in the preſcnt copies of the Septuagint they follow im- 
mediately after the thirteenth verſe of the twerity-fifth 
chapter. Another collection of theſe prophecies, men- 
_ tioned chap. i. 3. comprehends all thoſe which Zeremiah 
had uttered to the time of the captivity, and were pro- 
bably collected by Baruch, his amanuenſis, and are put 
together without any regard to the order of time. 'To 
this was added another collection of prophecies, pub- | 
liſhed about the time of his going down into Egypt, con- 
tained in chap. xlii xlj11. xliv. at the end of which Ezra, 
or ſome others, aſter the captivity, added thoſe prophe- 
cies which Jeremiah delivered againſt the Gentiles. The 
fifty-fecond chapter was probably added by Ezra, and is 
_ chiefly taken out of the latter part of the Nee book of 
| Kings, with additions, which Ezra might ſupply out of 
the public records. The book of Feremzah is altogether 
written in Hebrew, except the eleventh verſe of the 
tenth chapter, which 1s Chaldee. | | 
St. Jerom has obſerved upon this prophet, that his ſtyle 
is more eaſy than that of Ifaiah and Hoſea that he re- 
tains ſomething of the ruſticity of the village where he 
was born ; but that he is very learned and majeſtic, and 
equal to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe. of his pro- 
_ phecy. 3 N 5 
JERFALCON, the Engliſh name of the gyrfalco, a very 
flierce, bold, and large bird, the largeſt of all the falcon 


kind. Hee GYRFAL CON. „„ 
JERGUER, in the Catom Houſe, one who overſees the ac- | 


counts and conduct of the waiters. | 
JERICHO, ro/e of, in Botany See ANASTATICA, E 
JERKIN, a name given by ſome to the male of the jerfal- 
con. See GYRFAI. CON. ; 
 JERONYMITES, or HiERONYMITES, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious; | 
otherwiſe called Hor mits of St. Ferom. _ 
The firit, called Hermits of St. Jerom of Spain, owe 
their origin to the third order of St, Francis, whereof 
the lirſt Jerowymites were members. Gregory the ele- 
venth confirmed this order, under the name of St. Je- 


rom, whom they had choſen for their patron, and their 
mode]; and gave them the conſtitutions of the convent | 
of St. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the rule of St. Au- 


guſtine; and for habit, a white tunic, with a ſcapulary, 
a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural co- 
lour, without dying, and of a mean price. 
The Jeronymites are in poſſeſſion of the cony 
Laurence, in the Eſcuri 
buried. 


al, where the kings of Spain are 


founded by a lady towards the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. Sistus put them under the juriſdiction of the Fe- | 


[J 


JERTH, in the Materia Medica, a name 


JERUSALEM artichoke. 
JERUSALEM cow/lip. See LUNG=wort. 
JERUSALEM oak, a ſp 


JERUSALEM ſage. See SAGE-tree.. 

JESEN, in 1chthyology. See JENTLING, 
IRE, green-head, a name of reproach which the 
_ Perſians 


JESSANT, formed from the obſolete French Jer, 0 ri; 


JESSAMINE, or JEssaMyY. 
JESSE, a large braſs candleſtick, with many ſconces hang- 


JESSES denote ribbons hanging 


Ar, are ſaid to be jaſed, when theſe jeſſes are of a dil. 


: 


ronymites, and gave them the conſtitutions of the mo- 


naſteiy of St. Martha of Cordova, which were after 
_ wards changed by Leo X. for thoſe of the order of St. 
„ Jerom. . | 5 | | 
Hermits of St. Jerom, of the 
were founded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424, in the moun- 
tains of Cazalla, in the dioceſe of Seville. 


The third order of Jeronymites was founded by Peter | 
_ Gambacorti, about the year 1377; but the vows they| 


made were onty ſimple, till 1568, when Pius V. ap- 
pointed them to be ſolemn. They have houſes in Ti. 
rol, Italy, and Bavaria. | | 
The fourth congregation of Feronymites, are the Hermits 
of St. Ferom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles 
de Montegraneli, of the family of the count of that 
name, retiring into folitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. 
It was approved by Innocent VII. under the title and 
_ conſtitutions of St. Jerom. But Eugenius IV. changed 
it for that of St. Auguſtine. 
third order of St. Francis, they preſerved that habit; 
but, in 1460, Pius permitting ſuch as pleaſed to change 
it, occaſioned a diviſion among them. 'This order was 
finally ſupprefſed by Clement XI. in 1668. 
JERSEY, among /Voolcombers, denotes the fineſt wool, 
taken from the reſt by dreſſing it with a Jerſey comb, 
New JERSEY tea, in Botany. See CEANOTHUS, | 


Obſervance, or of Lombardy, | 


Which they added the name of St. Jerom, becauſe they 


JESUITTS, an order of religious, foun 


As the founder was of the | 


3 


giving it is in decoction. They boil 


ESTING, or conciſe wit, as diſtinguiſhed from continued 


| | | I, approved of by Urban V. in 1369, at Viterbo; where 
n Spain there is likewiſe an order of nuns of St. Jerom, | 


JE S 


| iven t þ 
kind of moſs, according to Scheffer, ger wot 


tifully in Lapland, and other cold countries, 'Ti 

of this is the part uſed in medicine, and he Rode 
a larg x 

it in the whey made of rein deer's milk, ad yin? 5 f 
patient large draughts of it warm every hour or ray 
that means keeping up a good perſpiration, which th / 
increaſe or diminiſh according to the nature of the oak 
The principal diſeaſes to which they are ſubject are pl . 
riſies, and the ſmall-pox; and it is wonderful fr a 
how well they get through theſe two dangerous com 
plaints by this regimen alone. And upon the whole the 
virtues of ſo much warm and diluting liquor ſoon the 
principal thing to be depended upon by them; for if the 
cannot readily get the jerth root, they ſcruple not to ſu . 
ply its place with the ſtalks of angelica, and the med. 
cine ſeems to ſucceed as well this way as the other both 
in the ſmall-pox and other caſes. Ms 
See ARTICHOKE. 


ecies of chenopodium. See Googy. 


foot. | 


5 to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear à 
green turban. 


or ſpring out, in Heraldry, is applied to a fleur-de-lvs, or 
the like figure, ſeeming to ſpring or ſhoot out of ſome 
other charge. He bears ſable; three leopards heads; je/. 
fant, fleurs-de-lys, Or. | y 
See JASMINE. 


ing down, in the middle of a church or choir. This in- 
vention was firſt called ze//e, from the ſimilitude of the 
branches to thoſe of the arbor ze/Jce. This uſeſul orn4- 
ment of churches was firſt brought over into this kiny- 
dom by Hugh de Flory, abbot of St. Auſtin's in Canter- 
bury; about the year 4100; . 
down from garlands and 
crowns ; alſo the ſhort {ſtraps of leather, ſaſtened to a 
hawk's legs, and ſo to the vervels; and birds, in Hera 


ſerent tincture from the other parts. 


wit or HUMOUR, lies either in the thought, or the lan- 
| guage, or both. In the firſt caſe it does not depend upon 
any particular words or turn of the expreſſion. But the 
greateſt fund of jeſts lies in the language, i. e. in tropes 
or verbal figures; thoſe afforded by tropes conſiſt in the 
metaphorical ſenſe of the words, and thoſe of verbal 
figures principally turn upon a double ſenſe of the fame 
word, or a ſimilitude of ſound in different words. The 
third kind of jokes, which lie both in the ſenſe and lan- 
guage, ariſe gem figures of ſentences, where the figure | 
itſelf conſiſts in the ſenſe, but the wiT turns upon the 
choice of the words. Ward's Orat. vol. ii. Lect. 40. 
ESUATES, JesvaTx, an order of religious, otherwile 
called Apaſtolical Clerks, or Feſuates of S. Ferom 
| They were founded by John Colombini, in 1368, and 


he himſelf gave, to ſuch as were preſent, the habit they 
were to wear. They followed the rule of St. Auguſtin, 
and were ranked by Pius V. among the order of Men- 
Fes nyt | 5 
They were called Jeſuates, becauſe their firſt founders 
had the name of Jeſus continually in their mouths : to 


choſe that ſaint for their protector. ED . 
For two centuries the Jeſuates were mere lay-brothers 3 
but in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy 
orders.—In moſt of their houſes they were employed in 
pharmacy, diſtributing their medicines gratis; others 
practiſed diſtillation, and fold aqua vitæ; which occa- 
ſioned their being called aqua-vit&-mongers. 2 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that — F< 
licited their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement d. 
in 1668, their eſfects being employed towards ſuppors 
the expences of the war in Candia. ; 
ded by Ignatius Loy. 
ola, a Biſcayan military gentleman, of a fanatical an 
ambitious ſpirit, called alſo the Society of ef. I 
They are alſo ſometimes called Loyo/rtes, and — 
Tnighifts, from the Spaniſh name of their founder, Whi 
was Inigo de Guipuſcoa. 
This order, which was t 
lated of all the monaſtic orders, and from whic — 
kind have derived mote advantages, and received * 
hurt, than from any other of theſe religious n . 
has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its miſſions y 


he moſt political and bell w_ 


„ fades, and by its other employments relating to the 
are den een, and the ee of youth. The 
jt of Trent calls them, Regular Clerks of the Company 
y * 1538, Ignatius, having aſſembled ten of his 
a anions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the univerſity 
Parks, propoſed to them to make a new order, After 
his, he preſented the plan of his inſtitution, ſuggeſted 
is he gave out, and his followers ſtill reach, by the im. 
mediate inſpiration of heaven, to Paul III. who appointed 
1 committee of cardinals to examine it; upon whoſe 
report, that the eſtabliſhment was unneceſſary as well as 
gangetous, Paul refuſed to approve it. [his oppoſition 
was principally urged by the learned and worthy cardi— 
nal Guidiccioni. ; | 

This oppoſition was vanquiſhed by the dexterity of Igna- 
tius, who propoſed, that beſides the three vows of po- 
verty, chaſtity, and monaſtic obedience, the members 
of this ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to 
the pope 3 binding themſelves to go whitherſoever he 
ould command, for the ſervice of religion, and without 
requiring any thing from the holy ſee for their ſupport. 
However, Ignatius and his company in the ſame charter 
of their order in which they declare their implicit and 
blind allegiance to the court of Rome, promiſe a like 
implicit and unlimited allegiance to the general of their 
ſociety. The pontiff, perceiving this inſtitution to be 
an object of conſequence, confirmed it, under the name 
of the Company of Feſus, by a bull in 1540; and appointed 
Ignatius Loyola to be the firſt general of the order. Loy- 
ola was originally an illiterate ſoldier, and is ſuppoſed by 
many to have been only a flexible inſtrument in the 
hands of able and ingenious men, who made uſe of his 
fortitude and fanaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſes, and 


the writings which bear his name. Geddes s Tracts, vol. 
It. p. 429. | ; | 

By this bull, their number was reſtrained to ſixty; but 
that reſtriction was taken away, two years afterwards, 


ſeveral ſucceeding popes, who have added many new 
rights and privileges to it. | ; 

In leſs than half a century after its inſtitution, the ſo- 
ciety obtained eſtabliſhments in every country that ad- 
hered to the Roman Catholic church; in the year 1608, the 
number of Jeſuits had increaſed to 10581. In the year 
710, the order poſſeſſed 24 profeſſed houſes 3 59 houſes 
of probation; 340 reſidencies; 612 colleges ; 200 mil- 


hited of 19,998 7eſuzts. | 
ceeded Loyola, men far ſuperior to their maſter in abi- 


influence of the Jeſuits. They were taught to conſider 
themſelves continually, as ſoldiers, in the ſervice of God 


might have full leiſure for this active ſervice, they were 


were required to attend to all the tranſactions of the 


_ and to cultivate their friendſhip ; and by the conſtitution 
as well as genius of the order, a ſpirit of action and in- 
tiigue was infuſed into all its members. Beſides, the 


full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had de- 
rived from his military profeſſion, appointed that the 
government of this order ſhould be purely monarchical. 


provinces, poſſeſſed power that was ſupreme and in- 
He, by his ſole authority, nominated provincials, rec- 


of the ſociety, and could remove them at pleaſure. In 
um was veſted the ſovereign adminiſtration of the re- 
venues and funds of the order. Every member belong- 


. he could impoſe upon them any taſk, or em- 
ploy them in whatſoever ſervice he pleaſed, To his 
commands they were required to yield not only outward 


"= There is not in the annals of mankind any example 
: ſuch a perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over monks 

ut up in the cells of a convent, but over men diſperſed 
3 all the nations of the earth. It is careſully pro- 
3 „that the general ſhould be perfectly informed 
th reſpect to the character and abilities of his ſubjeQs. 


V. novice, who offers himſelf a candidate for cntcr- 
OT: II. Ns 182. 


perſons much more learned were employed to compoſe 


by another bull. The order has ſince been confirmed by 


tions; 150 ſeminaries and boarding-ſchools; and con- 


The conſtitution and laws of the ſociety were perſected | 
by Laynez, and Aquavira, the two, generals who ſuc- 


lities, and in the ſcience of government. Several cir- | 
cumſtances concurred to the rapid progreſs and extenſive 


themſelves as formed for action, and bound to exert | 
and of the pope, his vicar on earth. And that they 


totally exempted from thoſe functions, the performance 
of which is the chief buſineſs of other monks. They 


world; to {tudy the diſpoſitions of pertons in high rank, | 
form of government of this order was peculiar: Loyola, | 
A general, choſen for life by deputics from the ſeveral 
dependent, extending to every perſon and to every caſe. 
tors, and every- other officer employed in the government 


ng to it was at his diſpoſal ; and by his uncontrolable 


obedience, but to reſign to him the inclinations of their 
* 6 . 
own wills, and the ſentiments of their own underſtand- 


ing into the order, is obliged to manifeſt his conſcience 
to the ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him every 
fix months: each member is likewiſe enjoined to ob- 
ſerve the words and actions of the novices, and to diſ- 
cloſe every thing of importance to the ſuperior. The 


provincials and heads of the ſeveral houſes are alſo obli- 
ged to tranſmit to the general, regular, frequent, and 


minute reports concerning the members under their in- 


ſpection. Theſe reports are digeſted and arranged in re- 
giſters, by which the general may eaſily ſurvey the ſtate 
of the ſociety in every corner of the earth; obſerve the 
qualifications of its members; and chuſe proper inſtru- 


ments tor any neceſſary ſervice. The number of theſe 


reports received annually by the general was 6584, 
which divided by 37, the number of provinces in the 
order gives 177 reports concerning the ſtate of each pro- 
vince tranſmitted annually to Rome. The general allo 
receives, by the conſtitution of the order, an account of 
the civil affairs of the country where his ſubjects reſide ; 
ſo that he is furniſhed with full information concerning 
the tranſaction of every prince and ftate in the world. 


The Jeſuits, from their firſt inſtitution, confidered the 


education of youth as their peculiar province ; and before 
the expiration of the 16th century, they had obtained the 
chief direction of this buſineſs in every catholic country 
in Europe. They had alſo become the confeſſors of 
almoſt all its monarchs; they were the ſpiritual guides 
of almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or power; and 
they poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence and in- 
tereſt with the papal court, as the moſt zealous and able 
champions for its authority. The order, notwithſtanding 
the vow of poverty which they contrived to elude, ac- 
quired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic country. Be- 
ſides the ſources of wealth common to all: the regular 
clergy, they obtained, under a pretext of promoting the 
ſucceſs of their miſſions, and of facilitating the ſupport 
of their miſſionaries, a ſpecial licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert. In conſequence of this, they engaged in an 
extenhve and lucrative commerce, both in the Eaſt and 


_ Welt Indies: they alſo aimed at obtaining ſettlements ; 


and accordingly acquired poſſeſſion of a large and fertile 
province in the ſouthern continent of America, and 


reigned as ſovereigns over fome hundred thouſand ſub- 


jects. | | 125 

'r he progreſs and influence of the 7eſits have been like- 
wiſe much promoted by their mutual union for the good 
of the common cauſe ; by their reputation for learning 
and ſcience, in which they excel all the other orders, 
though M. d' Alembert ſays, that the order has never 


produced one man, whoſe mind was ſo much enlightened. 


with found knowledge as to merit the name of a philo- 


ſopher; by the leverity of their diſcipline and regularity 
of their conduct and manners; by propagating a ſyſtem 
of relaxed and pliant morality, which accommodates it- 


ſelf to the paſhons of men, jultihes their vices, tolerates 
their imperfections, and authorizes almoſt every action, 
which the moſt audacious or crafty politician would wiſh 


to perpetrate. So that abbe Boileau ſays of them, they 


are a people who lengthen the creed and ſhorten the 


decalogue; by extending the juriſdiction and abſolute 
power of the court of Rome; and by the zeal which 
they have manifeſted in combating the opinions and 


checking the progreſs of the proteſtants. | 
The end principally propoſed by this order is, to gain 


converts to the Romith church; with which view they 
diſperſe themſelves in every country and nation, and with 
amazing induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their 


inſtitution. No difficulty fo great that they cannot ſur- 


mount, no danger fo imminent that they will not un- 


dergo; and, as ſome ſay, no crimes ſo thocking that 
have not been perpetrated by them for the ſervice of their 


cauſe, © h 


Of all the Jeſuits, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


\ zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits of the 


church, none acquired a more ſhining reputation than 
Francis Xavier, commonly called the apolile of the In- 
dians. He failed for the Portugueſe ſettlements in In- 
dia in 1522, and ſoon diffuſed the knowledge and pro- 
ſeſſion of the popith religion over a great part of the 
continent and neighbouring iſlands. In 1529 he laid the 


foundations of a confiderable church in Japan; againſt 


which, however, a violent perſecution was commenced 
in 1615, and Jaſted ſeveral years, and terminated in 
the utter extirpation of Chriſtianity, and an edict for- 
bidding all Europeans, a few Dutch merchants excepted, 


to approach the Japaneſe dominions; and having em- 


barked for China, he died in 1552, within fight of 
it. Others, after his death, and particularly Ricci, 
an Italian, penetrated into China, and eſtabliſhed 
churches, ſome remains of which ſubſiſt to this day. 
Robert de Nobili is much celebrated by the Jes on 
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account of his ſucceſs in proſelyting the Brachmars ; for 
the method he uſed ſee BRacuMaAns. The Teſuits are 
chirged by rhe Janſeniſts and Dominicans with many 
* fraudulent practices in their attempts to propagate 
Cbriſtianity in China; and particularly with endeavour- 
ing to perſuade the Chineſe, that the doctrine of Con- 
fucius and that of the goſpel were not effentially different, 
and that Jeſus Chrift had been known and worſhipped in 
their nation many ages ago. | 
converts to retain the profane cuſtoms and the abſurd 
rites of their pagan anceſtors z; but his opinion was con- 
demned by the Dominicaus and Tranciſcans. This dif- 
ference laid the foundation of a long and violent conteſt. 
Innocent X. in 1645, pronounced fentence in favour of 
the Dominicans; but, about eleven years after, Alexan— 
der VII. granted the Chineſe the indulgence propoſed by 
Ricci. Complaints were renewed by the Dominicans in 


1661, and again in 1674, under the pontiſicate of In- 


nocent XI; and the diſpute was carried on both in Eu- 


rope and China, from the year 1684, till the queſtion 


was decided to the diſadvantage of the 7eſuzzs in the year 
1704, by Clement XI. but this edict was mitigated in 
1715. „ 

It is well known, that the inquifition erected by the 
Joſicits at Goa, where the body of Xavier lies interred, 


and is worthipped with the higheft marks of devotion, 


and the penal laws, whoſe terrors they employed fo free- 
ly in propagation of the goſpel, contributed much more 
than their arguments and exhortations, which were but 
ſparingly uſed, to engage the Indians to embrace Chril- 
tianity. e 8 56s | 

About the beginning of the laſt century, the Je ob- 
rained admiſſion into the fertile province of Paraguay, in 


South America, where they found the inhabitants in a | 


bacbarous and ſavage ſtate: they began with inſtructing 
and civilizing chem; cultivating amongſt them the arts 


and manufactures, and accuttoming them to the blefl- } 


 3ngs of ſociety, ſecurity and order. By this method they 


fecured their eſteem and conſtdence; and a few Te/wits | 


preſided over ſome hundred thoufand Indians. 'How- 
ever, it appears from the molt credible relations, that 
they ſoon changed their views from the propagating of 
Chriſtianity, to ſchemes of inſatiable avarice and bound- 


leſs ambition: and they have ſent yearly to the members 


of their order, in Europe, immenſe quantities of gold, 
drawn from feveral American provinces where they have 
power and property, but chiefly from Paraguay, which 


belongs to them only: and it is evident, from later diſ- 


coveries, which have proved the ruin of the 7eſzzits in 
Spain and Portugal, that they bad eſtabliſhed an inde- 
pendent empire in this province, ſubject to their ſociety 


alone, and which, by the ſuperior excellence of its con- 


ſtitution and police, could ſcarcely have failed to extend | 


its dominion over all the ſouthern continent of America. 
They cut off every kind of communication between the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe in the adjacent ſettlements, 
and the Indians ; inſpired the latter with hatred and 
contempt of theſe nations; induſtriouſſy avoided giving 
the Indians any knowlege of the Spanith, or other Eu- 


ropean language; initructed them in the art of war; 
formed taem into bodies of cavalry and infantry, and 


provided them with artillery and magazines ſtored with 


all the implements of war. Such was the ſtate of things, 
when in the year 1750, the courts of Madrid and Liſ- 
bon entercd into a treaty for fixing the limits of their | 


reſpective dominions in South America. In the exe- 


cution of the treaty, in the year 1752, the Jeſuits de- 
murred; and a war enſued between the Spaniſh and 


Portugueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by 
the Jeſuits on the other; which was the real and origi- 
nal cauſe of the diſgrace of the Jeſults at the court of 
Portugal. | Ao | 


The Feſuits have been juſtly charged with inculcating | 


the moſt licentious and dangerous maxims with regard 
to morality and religion: ſuch are the following ex- 
tracted from their writings. That perſons truly wicked 
and void of the love of God, may expect to obtain eter- 
nal life in heaven, provided that they be impreſſed with 


a fear of the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 


enormous crimes through the dread of future puniſhment; 


that thoſe perſous may tranſgreſs with ſafety, who have. 
a probable reaſon for tranſgrelling, i. e. any plauſible ar- 


gument or authority in favour of the fin they intend to 
commit : that actions intrinſically evil, and directly con- 
trary to the divine laws, may be innocently performed, 
by thoſe who have ſo much power over their own minds, 
as to join, even idcally, a good end to this wicked ac- 
tion, or to ſpeak in their ſtyle, who are capable of di- 
recting their intention aright: that philoſophical fin is 
of a very light and trivial nature, and does not deſerve 
the pain of hell: by philoſophical fin they mean an ac- 


- 


Ricci allowed the Chineſe. 


der VIII. Neither of theſe bulls are to be foun 


attacked by the famous Paſcal, in his work entirj.; 


— 


* 


coalljutors, approved ſcholars, lay brothers, called allo tem- 


the novices. Some add a ſixth claſs, under the title of 


are thoſe, who, after two years noviciate, have been 


_ cially that of profeſſed, are never conferred till aſter 


gency, a third year of noviciate, and thirty-three years. 


provinces, and the provinces into houſes. 
at Rome, and is elected by a general congregation 0! the 
were, his minilters. They are called af/i//4/:!5, and bear 


long, and by which they are appointed; v/2. 0 


v g wes on ed 
Each province has four kinds of houfes, v. 7 fe 


yy ices, 28 
are a number of workmen employed in {uch ollices, 


a 


1 E s 


tion contrary to right reaſon, which is done 
who is either abſolutely, ignorant of God or d 
think of him during the time this action is Shot 


by a Perſyy 


- commi 
that the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon blind, den: 


the ſeduction of luſt, agitated by the im e bf 
multuous paſſions, and deſtitute of all has a 
hon of religion, however deteſtable and hei abet. 
may be in themſelves, are not imputable to 33 they 
greſſor before the tribunal of God; and that ſu $408 
greſlions may oſten be as involuntary as the aQi nwge 
madman : and that the perſon who takes an ON 2 
enters into a contract, may, to elude the es f # 
one, and the obligation of the other, add tg the f 7 
of words that expreſs them, certain mental 00 hy 
and tacit refervations. Some of theſe maxims pain 
demned by a public edict of Pope Alexander VII. in 
1659; and that relating to philoſophical {in met vir 


the ſame fate in 1690, under the pontiſicate of th 


Alexan. 


| It d in th 
; . 3 2 2 — .* + C 
HBullurium Pontificum ,, but they are induitriouſly Pre 


ſerved by the Janſeniſts and Dominicans. The cortu t 
morality of the 7efuits was humorouſly and ace 


Les Provinciales, ou Lettres Ecritspar Louis de Montalte, 
à un Provincial de ſes Amis et aux Jeſuites, ſur la morale . 
la Politique de ces peres. The Jets, however, 0 
a ſentence againlt the Provinciales, by which they wire 
condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris, Another 
excellent book by Perrault, publiſhed at Mons, in 10 
lumes 8vo, in the year 1702, entitle), La Morale des 
Feſuites, extrait hdelement de leurs Livres, imprimés avec 
la permiſſion et Papprovation des {uperieurs de leur Com. 
Pagnte, par un docteur de Sorbonne, was burnt at Pati. 
in the year 1670, at the requeſt of the Jeſuits. The fic 
mous Arnauld, with ſome of his Janſeniſt brethren, hy: 
undertaken to prove, that the Je reduced their pe 
nicious maxims to practice, in a celebrated work, @: 
titled, La Morale Pratique des 7ejrites, conßiſting of 
8 volumes 8vo, the ſecond edition of which was pu- 
bliſhed at Amſterdam, in the year 1742. For an ac- 
count of the controverſy between the Jes and Jap. 
Anita ſee HHN EN Is Fe. b 

The FJeſuils have no particular habit; but change and 
accommodate it to times and occaſions. The order con- 
liſts of five different claſſes; profeſed fathers, ſpiritual 


. nd de. Kent od. . ond. ůũmꝙ , - a le 


L4 — 
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poral coadjutors, and novices. Some writers make only 
three claſſes, vg. the profeſſed members, the ſcholars, and 


adjuns, which they fay is numerous, and is incorpo— 
rated with the other claſſes, and diſguiſed under different 
ſorts of apparel. 5 8 | | 

The profe/Jed fathers, which make the body of the com- 
pany, take the three ſolemn vows of religion publicly, 
and to theſe add.a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head 
of the church, as to what regards miſſions among idola- 
ters, heretics, &c.—The ſpiritual coadjutors allo make 
public vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience; but 
omit the fourth relating to miſſions. Approved ſcholbrs 


admitted, and have made three vows of religion; not 
ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared, Theſe are in thc 
way to become profeſſed, or fpiritual coadjutors, ac- 
cording as the general thinks fit. Theſe degrees, eſpt- 


two years noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of re- 


of age: the age at which our Saviour 1s ſuppoſed 10 
have been crucified, The vows of the ſcholars are àb- 
ſolute on their fide, but only conditional on the ſide 0 
the order; the general having it in his power to diſpente 
with them. 92 . 5 8 80 | 

The order is divided into af/i/tances, the alliſtances into 
It is governe\ 
by a general, who is perpetual and abſolute. He reſides 


order. Ile has with him five perſons, who ae, 38 lt 


the name of the kingdom or country to which "y w 
ta Ys 
To theſe be- 


France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. 10 tee 58 
their reſpec- 


longs the care of preparing the matters of 
tive aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method to 12- 
cilitate their diſpatch. 


houſes, which can have no lands belonging te rick 
colleges, where the ſciences are taught z νẽ, V 15 


. * . . n 
have any immediate relation to preaching, eee 
miſſions, &c. and houſes of novices. Among the college, 


rg alle 
there are ſome called ſimply co/{eges, aud othefs cas 
25 ſem' nal iss. 


minaries. Theſe laſt are ſet apart for the young Jeſuits 
to go through their courles of philoſophy and theology 
in; the others are for ſtrangers. 

Tach province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe 
by a fferior; who is called a rector in the colleges, and 
a ſuperior inn the other houſes. Ignatius regulated the 
diſcipline of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, | 
by what be had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while he 

{tudied at Paris. ; | 

The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a ſolemn vow, 
ail preferment, and eſpecially prelacy; and cannot re- 

ccire any, unleſs injoined thereto by the pope, under 
zin of in. This the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch 

that they have had eight cardinals of their order. . 

The reader will find, in the preceding part of this article, 
\ brief but comprehenſive account of the Jeſuits, as to 
their origin and influence, and the chief cauſes on which 
their influence depended, and the nature of their conſti- 
tution : it remains to direct his views to their decline 
and actual ſuppreſſion, in ſome parts of Europe, where 
their credit, power, and opulence had at one time ar- 


tion of Henry IV. by Jean Chatel, one of their ſcholars, 
and the writings of the 7ejuit Guignard, in favour of 
regictue, induced ſeveral of the parliaments of the pro- 
vinces to expel them, as a deteſtable and diabolical ſo- 
ciety, the corruptors of youth, and enemies to the king 
and ſtate. But they were again favoured by Louis XIII. 


whoſe reign they obtained the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes againſt the proteſtants, and ſucceeded almoſt to 
their utmoſt wiſhes in ſuppreſſing the JansEnisTs, their 
inveterate enemies. However, at this period, their aſ- 
fairs ſeem to have taken a different turn. Father Tel- 
lier's violence in deſtroying the famous Port-Royal, and 
the univerſal commotion occaſioned by the buil UNI- 
NITUS raiſed clamours againſt them, which never ſub- 
ſided till their ruin. The refuſal of the ſacrament to 
the Janſeniſts, ſerved alſo to light up. the flame which 
ſucceeded, and before it could be extinguiſhed, effected 
the diſſolution of the Jeſuits. About this time, they 


padour : and whillt they offended the court by their 
ſcruples, they diſpleaſed it equally by their intrigues ; 
laying ſnares for diſgracing perſons in place, whoſe only 
crime was a diſregard for their ſociety. They allo ot- 
tended men of Jetters by their violent declamations 
againſt the Eucyclopedie, and by their abuſe of Voltaire, 
the author of the Henriade. In this fituation of the 
Jeſuits, the war broke out between England and France, 
which involved the ſociety in that famous law-fuit, 


ried on a conhderable commerce in the iſland of Mar- 
tinico, and ſuſtained ſome loſſes by the war, they wanted 
to compound their debts with their correſpondents in 
Lyons and Marſeilles. Theſe correſpondents, looking 
upon the ſociety in general to be anſwerable for their 
brethren in Martinico, addreſſed themſelves to a certain 
Jeſait in France, demanding juſtice. This good father, 
and the Jeſuits in general demurred, and ſtood trial 
before the grand-chamber of the parliament of Paris, 
where they were caſt; and not only ſentenced to pay 
the immenſe ſums in litigation, but interdicted for the 


and Cardinal Richelieu, and alſo by Louis XIV; in“ 


alſo refuſed, as it is ſaid, out of reſpect to the queen and | 
dauphin, to undertake the ſpiritual guidance of La Pom- 


which directly brought on its deitruction. Having car- | 


future all manner of commerce. This ſentence led into | 


ments of the kingdom following ſooner or later the ex- 
ample of that of Paris: nay ſome of them acted with 
ſtill greater ſeverity, driving them out of their provinces 
without ſtanding upon forms of law. In general, how- 
ever, individuals were permitted to reſide in France, on 
renouncing the ſociety, and taking oaths of allegiance 
to the king. In a little while after, the king iſſued an 
edict, which aboliſhed the ſociety throughout all France. 
The parliament of Paris, on regiſtering this new edict, 
ordained the Jeſuits to reſide each in his own dioceſe, 
and to preſent themſelves every ſix months before the 
magiſtrates of the place in which they ſhall dwell. The 
ſame arret ſorbids them to come within ten leagues of 
Paris, and baniſhes them at leaſt ſix leagues from Ver- 
failles, but prohibits them not from dwelling at Fon- 
tainbleau and Compiegne, where the court reſides at 
leaſt three months in the year. See on the ſubject of 
this article Moſheim's Eccl. hiſt. vol. iii. p. 406, &c. 467, 
Kc. vol. iv. p. 206, &. 354, &c. Engliſh ed. 8vo. Ro- 
bertſon's hiſt. ch. v. vol. iii. p. 204, &c. 8vo. D'Alem- 
bert's Account of the DeſtruQtion of the Jeſuits, paſſim. 


rived to a prodigious height. In France, the aſſaſſina-IESUIT's bark. See CoRrrx Peructianus. 


Falſe JEsvV1T's bark, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies 
of TANZY. See Iva. 5 | 
JESUITISSZZ, in the Romiſhb Church, an order of nuns 
which followed the rule of the Jeſuits, which was ſup- 
prefied by Pope Urban VIII. in the year 1630. 

JES 08, in Jchthyology, a name given by the people of 
_ Dantzick to the ſiſh called by Geſner the blue chub, or 
capito cruleus. It is called alſo je/e, jeſen, and je/it. 

Jezsvs, Fathers of the oratory of. See ORA TORY. a 

JET, gagates, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſil ſub- 

ſtance, the characters ot which are theſe: it is a ſolid, 


maſſes of a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain 
like that of wood, ſplitting more eaſily horizontally than 
in any other direction, very light, and moderately hard, 
not fuſible, but readily inſlammable, and burning a long 
time with a fine greeniſh white flame, and bituminous 
ſmell.-: „ „ | 
Tet has been often confounded with the common cannel 
coal, though a proper conſideration of their diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters is ſuthcient to eſtabliſh the difference be- 
tween. them. CE 


et has the grain of wood, and fplits horizontally much 
more caſily than in any other directioh; cannel coal has 
no peculiar grain, and ſplits with equal eaſe any way. 


many ſtones; and jet when ſet on fire flames a long time, 
cannel coal but a little while. Jet is found in Italy, 


fully as in England; it is very common in Yorkſhire, and 
other of the northern counties, and is ſound in many 
of our clay pits about London. | 15 1 
By diſtillation jet yields firſt an acid liquor, then a thin 
electrical, as AMBER does. _ 

Jet, in medicine, is highly pra 
the modern practice has never enquired whether juſtly 
or not. Dioſcorides tells us, that it is an excellent emol- 
lient and diſcutient z he recommends a fumigation of it 


an examination of their conſtitution by their own books; 
which appeared to be contrary to the laws of the king- 
dom, the obedience due to the king, the ſaſcty of his 
perſon, and the peace of the ſtate. Beſides, the Jeſuits 

vere grown rich, inſolent, and zmperious; and though 
they p:ofefſed to have renounced the world, they were 


prieſts, and wanted nothing leſs than to be governors 


for ſupprefiing them: the attempt to aſſaſſinate the 
_ French king in 1757, was charged on the Feſuits; and 
the actual aſſaſſination of the king of Portugal in the fol- 
lowing year, which induced the Portugueſe miniſter to 
drixe them all out of the kingdom, in 1759, increaſed 
the odium againſt them. The parliament of Paris hav- 
ing taken a whole year to inquire into the nature of 
their inſtitution, and news of the capture of Martimco 
in the mean while arriving, the miniſter, as M. d'Alem- 
vert lays, in order to cauſe a diverſion, thought on the 
expedient of proceeding farther againſt the Je; and 
ine principal of their college was commanded to obey 
e arrets of parliament, and to ſhut up their ſchools on 
the firſt of April 1762. On the 6th of Auguit follow- 
ng, their inſtitution was unanimouſly condemned by the 
Parliament, without any oppoſition on the part of the 
ſovereign ; the ſociety was of courſe diflolved z and 


found to be tutors, courtiers, merchants, politicians, | 


and rulers of the earth. Theſe were ſuſhcient motives 


burnt je! has been quenched, is a cordial. Aetius orders 


has been much uſed by the perfumers. es, 
There is allo a fictitious jet, made of glaſs, in imitation 
of the mineral jet: this is now uſually drawn out into 
long hollow threads, which are cut and faſhioned at 
pleaſure.— It is much uſed in embroideries, and in the 
trimmings of mourning, and may be made of any colour, 


nominated buples. . 

Jer p'EAu, a French word, ſignifying a fountain that 
caſts up water to any conliderable height in the air. See 

Hydraulic laws of FLUIDS. | 5 5 


ſo high as its reſcrvoir; and therefore gives leſs water 
than if it went to the full height. Of this phenomenon, 


the lower particles of the jet is greater than the velocity 
of the upper; and theretore the lower water ſtrikes that 
which is next above it; and as fluids move every way, 


lumn. Another cauſe is, that the water at the top of 
the jet does not immediately fall off, but forms a kind of 
ball or head, the weight of which deprefles the jet; if 


the jet be a little inclined, it will play higher, but be 
leſs beautiful: beſides, the ſridion againſt the ſides of 
the hole of the ajutage, or ſpouting pipe, will make a 


their poſle{ſions alicuated and ſold : the other parha- 
4 ; 


{mall jet rife to a leſs height than a larger one from the 
| Tame 


dry, opake, inflammable body, found in large detached 


Fet is always found in detached maſſes lodged in other 
ſtrata; cannel coal conſtitutes of itſelf whole ſtrata. 


Jet is but moderately hard, cannel coal not leſs fo than 


Germany, and the Faſt Indies, but no where fo plenti- 


and aſterwards a thick black oil. By friction it becomes 


iſed by the ancients, but 


for diſeaſes of the womb, and ſays that water, in which 


it to be extinguiſhed in wine for the ſame purpoſe. It 


though it is uſually black, and white; and of late is de- 


It is well known, that a jet ear will never raiſe water 


there are ſeveral cauſes: the firſt is, that the veiocity of 


by its impulſe, widens and conſequently ſhortens the co- 
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fame reſervoir. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
ſpouting holes ſhould be increaſed in proportion to the 
height of the ſpouting water, provided that they are not 
made too wide for the pipe of conduct. The fourth 
cauſe is the air's aſſiſtance, which is proportional to the 
ſquare of the velocity, with which the water of the jets 
of different heights ftrikes it: and, therefore, the de fi- 
ciency in height being in the ſame proportion, 2 je! that 
plays with a double velocity will have that deficiency 
four times as great, &c. Thus if a jet of five feet high 
loſes one inch in height, by coming from a refervoir of 
five feet one inch high, a jet produced from a reſervoir 
of ten feet four inches, will riſe but ten feet; and in 
this manner a table might be eaſily formed, ſhewing by 
what height of reſervoirs jets of a determinate height 
may be produced. The following table thews in feet 
and decimals of a foot, 
reſervoirs of a determinate height. 


Tet. 

72,48 
73»TI5 
73,82 
74549 
75,10] 
75583 
76,49 
77515 
775,81 
78,47 
79712 
85,58 
91,86 
97,99 


Jet. 
60, 7 
61,42 
62,13 
625,84 
6354 
04424 
04,94 
65,04 
06,33 
67,02 
67,71 
68.40 
59,08 
09,76 
70, 7 
4 
71,81 


Jet. 
48.24 
48,99 
49,741; 
50449 
5124 
51,99 
52373 
53547 
54520 
54,93 
55,6808 
50,39 
57572 
6957,84 
7058,56 
7159,28 
72.60, 


Jet. 
20, 580 
21,46 
22,33|- 
23,20 
24,00 
2492 


Jet 9 


4591 
5,88 
6,84 
7,80 
8,74 
9,68 
1110,62 
1211,55 
13125, 48 
1413,40 
514,3! 
1615,22 
1716,13 
1817,03 
1911793 
20118,82 
2110,70 


fel | 


347593 
35374 
30,55 
237735 
338,14 
38,93 
39,75 
4,53 
41,31 
492509 
42,87 
43,65 
44742 
45519 
45,96 
5446,72 
11155 47,48 


382.8 SN 
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29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30]. 
37 

38 


107,87 


By various experiments that have been made by Mr. Ma- 


riotte, Dr. Deſaguliers, and others, it has been found, | 


that if the reſervoir be five ſeet high, a conduct-pipe 


17 inch diameter will admit a hole in the ajutage from | 


2 of an inch to 3 of an inch; and ſo on as in the fol- 


lowing table. 


Height of Diameter of the Diameter of the 


Reſervoir. Adjutage. Pipes of Conduct. 

5 Feet — 1 to 3 ———— 1 f inch. 

30 — 2 to inch — 2 inches. 

15 —— + an inch ——— 2 x inches. 

20 — 2 an inch - 2 2 inches. 

25 1 an inch ——— 2 3 inches. 

30 ——— co 4 of an inch 3 inches, or 33. 
40 ——— 3 ofan inch —— 4 2 inches. 

50 — 3 of an inch — 5 inches. 

bo ——— 1 inch ———— 5 Z inches or 6, 

Bo ——— 1 3 inch — 62 inches or 7. 
100 ——— 170r 1 inch — 7 or 8 inches. 


Here the jet is ſuppoſed to be within 100 or 1 50 yards of | 
the reſervoir ; but if the conduct. pipe much exceeds this | 
length, it mult be of a larger diameter than what is here | 


aligned. Thus ſor jets from + of an inch to thoſe of an 


inch and +4, and from reſervoirs from 40 to go feet! 


height, if the diftance be from 150 yards to { of a mile, 
the diameter of the pipe ſhould be of 6 inches; from 3 

of a mile to two miles, it mult be of 7 inches; and from 

2 miles to 5, it muſt be of 8 inches diameter for the ſame | 


| Jet. | 


If it be required to keep any number of jets playing, | 
whoſe ajutages are given in diameter, by one common] 


conduCt-pipe, we muſt find the diameter of an ajutage | 
equal to all the given ones. Thus if there be four aju- 


tages of 3 of an inch diameter each, then the ſquare of | 


31s 18, which multiplied by the number of ajutages 4, 
makes 35; the ſquare root of which is * = 1 1 = the 
diameter of the ajutage equal to all the four ſmall ones. 
A pipe of conduct of 10 inches diameter will fupply all 
the jets, as being a little more than ſix times as great as 
the diameter of the one large ajutage now found. After 
this manner the dimenſions of a conduct-pipe may be 
found for any other number of ajutages. 


In order to make a jet play to the greateſt poſſible height, | 


the part of the conduQ-pipe at the ajutage ſhould not 
turn up at right angles, but with a gentle eaſy curve: 
for the beſt ſtructure of the ajutage, fee AJUTAGE. See 
alſo FounTAin., Deſaguliets' Courſe of Exp. Phil. vol. 
2. leCt. vii. annot. „ 
IE r rings, wagon re of jet oſ large dimenſions, found 
in many parts of England, and eſteemed Roman anti- 


what jets will be produced by 


103,97] | 


| JEw's car. See AU 
Je w's frankincenſe, in Botany. See STORAX-trec.. 


IJ w's fone, in Natural Hiſtory. See Lapis Jopaicus. 


JE w ISH hours. See Hou, &c. 


1E Z 


quities. They are of different kinds; 8 
others Or but all of them teh eye, plain, 
rings. The ſmalleſt of them are three inches * * 
ter; yet the bore is not above an inch and a half 11 
makes them as much too ſmall for the wriſt, 3 40 * 
too large for the fingers. eh re 
TETAIBA, in Botany, the name given b 
to the trees which afford the gum anime 
JETSON. See F1.0TsoN. | 
JET I'Y-head, in the royal dock-yards, 
given to that part of a wharf, which 
reſt ; but more particularly the front 
ſide forms one of the cheeks of a wet or dry Dock 
JEWEL-blocks, in a /hip, are two ſmall blocks, which 
ſuſpended at the extremity of the main and fore Pow 
yards, by means of an eye-bolt, driven from with ale 
to the middle of the yard-arm, parallel to its ax; wa" 
uſe of theſe blocks is to retain the upper part of th 2 
maſt-ſtudding-ſails beyond the ſheets of the top. f l 25 
_ * 1 _ may have its full "Poe wg 
which would be diminiſhed by the i | : 
J other over its ſurface. e 
EW EL-effice, or JEWEL-houſe, an office which t. 
of faſhioning and 860 the king's Aae 
livering it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain 7 
0 OL makes any preſent of plate, &c the 
v « | ' . 5 * ” x J 
oo ph _ * of providing it; wg ſome other things 
The principal officers are, the er of the foil yn 
whoſe patent fees are 450/. per ann. ee 
and a clerk; all in the king's gift. 9 55 
| There are alſo in this office, in the gift of the lor! cham- 
berlain, the poet-laureat, at 100/. per ann. ſalary : the 
king's hiſtoriographer, at 2001. per ann. the hiſtory vii 
ter, and principal painter, at 20c/. per ann. the Aue 
in ename], and the ſurveyor and keeper of the pictures 
at 200/. per ann. each. 8 | b 
The goldſmith and jeweller are employed by the maſter 
and are uſually in his gift. | 7, 
JEWS, are thoſe who profeſs obedience to the laws and te- 
ligion of Moſes. See JuDarsM. CD 
By ſtat. 1. Ann. 1. c. 30. if Jewiſh parents refuſe to al. 
low their proteſtant children a fitting maintenance, fuit- 
able to the fortune of the parent, the lord chancellor, on 
complaint, may make ſuch an order as he ſhall ſee proper, 
Je w-bill, in Law, is the famous ſtatute 26 Geo. Il cap. 
26, which enabled all Jews to prefer bills of naturali- 
zation in parliament, without receiving the ſacrament, 
as ordained by ſtat. 7 Jac. 1. This aCt was repealed by 27 
. | | e 


y ſome auth 
of the ſhops, 


is a name uſually 
projects beyond the 
of a wharf, whoſe 


77987 
U WM, 


RICULA Jude. 


Jew's mallow, See MaLLow. 


JEWISH veconomy. See Ok coNOux. 
JEZIDES, or JeziDEaNs, a term u 
metans, to ſignify heretics. | 
In which ſenſe Jezidean ſtands oppoſed to Muſſulman. 
Leunclavius tells us, that the name is derived from an 
Emir, called Fezz4, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Ha- 
ſan and Hutlein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their 
mother's ſide, and perſecuted the poſterity of the pro- 
phet. The Agarenians, whoſe emir or prince he was, 
looked on him as an impious and heretical perſon, and 
hence took occaſion to call all whom they accounted he- 
refics, Finn. EO ne indy 
Beauſobre conjectures, that the denomination of this ſec: 
is derived from the name of Jeſus ; but it ſeems rather. 
to be borrowed from the Perſian Jari or Jgd, bg- 
nifying the good God, in oppoſition to Arimanius, the 
evil principle; ſo that the term points out this ſect as the 
worthippers of the good or true God. After all, this 
name may have been derived from the city l. 
Some authors mention the Jezides as a particular people, 
ſpeaking a language different both from the Turkiſh and 
' Perſian, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt. They farther 
tell us, that there are two kinds of Jezides; the one 
black, the other white. The white have no ſlit in the bo- 
ſom of their ſhict, but barely an opening for the head to 
paſs through; a thing that they obſerve with a great deal 
of ſtrictnels, in memory of 4 circle of gold and light 
which they ſay ſell from heaven upon the neck of their | 
grand ſcheik, or chief of their ſect. The black Jexides 
are faquirs, or religious, and go arrayed in fable gal- 
ments. 
The Turks and Jezides bear a ſtrong averſion | 
other; and the greateſt affront one can put upon a oy , 
is to call him a Jezidean, On the contrary, the Jeaidt 
love the Chriſtians; being perſuaded that Jexziaz thei! 


- * — - : " 
chief, is Jefus Chriſt ; or, rather, becauſe ſome oe 
wh | | tradition 


ſed among the Maho- 


to each 
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{-aditions mention, that Jezid made an alliance with the duct of the putre faction and decompoſition of vegetable 
Chriſtians againſt the Muſſulmen. ; ſubſtances in Water: and ſignior Volta in a letter to 
They drink wines even to exceſs, when they can get it, Dr. Prieſtley informs him, that he fires inflammable air 
ind eat ſwine's fleſh. They never undergo circumciſion, | by che electric ſpark, even when the eleCtricity is very 
excepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. Their moderate: and he ſuppoſes, that this experiment ex- 
jenorance is ſurpriſing 3 they have no books. Indeed plains the inflammation of the ignes fatur, provided they 
they pretend to believe'in the Goſpel, and in the ſacred conliſt of inflammable air iſuing from marſhy ground 
books of the Jews; but they never read either one or | by the help of the electricity of ſogs, and by falling 
other of them. They make vows, and go on pilgrim- ſtars, which are very probably thought to have an elec- 


ave; but have no moſques, temples, nor oratories, no trical origin. Prieſtley's Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. Appendix, 
(caſts, nor ceremonies; all their religious worſhip | p. 382. The reader will find a particular account of 
| -onfiſting in ſinging hymns to Jeſus Chriſt, the Vir- various particulars relating to the ignis fatuns in the Phil; 


ein, Moſes, and Mahomet. When they pray, they look | Tranf. Abr. vol. vii. p. 14), &c. | 
towards the eaſt, in imitation of the Chriſtians; where- | Dr. Shaw deſcribes an ign:5 fatuus, which he ſaw in the 
as the Muſſulmen turn towards the ſouth. They believe Holy Land, that was ſometimes globular, or in the form 


| 'he devil may poſſibly, one day, come into favour again | of the flame of a candle; and immediately afterwards 
' vith God; and that he is the executor of God's juſtice ſpread itſelf ſo much as to involve the whole company 
: in the other world; for which reaſon, they make it a in a pale inoffenſive light, and then contract itſelf again, 


oint of prudence not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhould | and ſuddenly diſappear. But in leſs than a minute it 
revenge himſelf of them. | would become viſible as before; or, running along from 


The black Jezides are reputed ſaints z and it is forbidden | one place to another, with a ſwift progreſhve motion, 
to weep at their death; inſtead whereof they make re-] would expand itſelf at certain intervals, over more than 
> foicings: and yet, for the generality, they are no more] two or three acres of the adjacent mountains. The at- 

than ſhepherds. They are not allowed to kill the ani- moſphere at this time had been thick and hazy, and the 


mals they eat; that office belongs to the white Jezides. [| dew on their bridles was unuſually clammy and unc- 
The Jezides go in companies like the Arabs ; and are an tuous. 5 | 

unſettled, wandering tribe, who frequent the Gordian In the ſame weather, he obſerved thoſe luminous ap- 
mountains, and the deſerts of Curdiſtan, a province of | pearances, which, at ſea, ſkip about the maſts and yards 
perla. They often change their habitations, and live in of ſhips, and which the ſailors call corpuſanſe by a corrup- 
black tents made of goats hair, and encompaſſed with tion of the Spaniſh cuerpo ſanto. Shaw's Travels, p. 263. 
large ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They diſpoſe their | Io is gehenne, in Chemiſtry, a name given by Parcelfus to 


| tents in a circle, placing their flocks in the middle. They] a certain menſtruum, capable of diſſolving all bodies, 
buy their wives; the ſtated price whereof is two hun- and remaining itſelf unaltered by them. | 
dred crowns, be they better or worſe. They are allowed] Van Helmont ſeems to make this the ſame with the 
divorce, provided it be to become faquirs. It is a crime ALKAHEST, ſo celebrated in his writings, and fo ar- 


among them to {have their beard, though ever ſo little. | dently ſought after by all the chemiſts ſince his time. 
They have ſome cuſtoms which intimate, that they ſprung, | I6Nts judicii. See Ju pICIu M Dei, and OR OIL. 
originally out of ſome ſect of Chriſtians : for inſtance, in | IGNISPICIUM, among the Romans, a ſpecies of divination 
their feaſts one of them preſents a cup full of wine to an- taken from the fire uſed in ſacrifices. See PrroMancye 
other, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus | IGNITION, in Chemiſtry, the application of fire to metals, 
Chriſt ; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents | till ſuch time as they become red-hot, without melting. 
it, and drinks. > i» | | | This happens in gold and filver ; but eſpecially in iron: 
e SUR, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome | but lead and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear ignitiieu. 
anthors to the faba ſand: Ignatii, or Saint Ignatius's IGNORAMUS, q. d. Ve do not know; in Law, a word 


bean. 1 3 5 I uſed by the grand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition 
IGNATIUS's bean, faba ſandti Ignatii, in the Materia] of cauſes criminal, and written upon the bill, when they 
Medica, the fruit of a plant growing in the Eaſt Indies diſlike their evidence, as defective, or too weak to make 


and Philippine iflands, defcribed by Father Camilli, in | good the preſentment. 5 . 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the name of cata-] The effect of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
langay, and cantara; and by Plukenet, under that of cu- party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he is deli- 
curbitifera malabathri folits ſcandens, cujus nuclei faba wered without farther anſwer. See BiLLA VERA. 

ſaucti Ignatii nuncupati. The Spaniards call it cathalogon. IGNORANCE, the privation, or want, of knowledge, 


It is a dry and hard fruit, or kernel of a fruit, of the | Inorance, according to Mr, Locke, is chiefly owing to 
ſize of a large hazel nut; and is much celebrated for its | three cauſes : want ot ideas; want of a diſcoverable con- 
medicinal virtues, being recommended in vertigoes, le— nection between the ideas we have; and want of tracing 
thargies, epilepſies, aſthmas, quartan agues, and worms. and examining our ideas. See IDFa. 8 
It is alſo given againſt diſtemperatures of the ſtomach, | There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of 
and as an alexipharmic. The doſe in ſubſtance as an | ideas: all the fimple ideas we have, are confined to the 
emetic, is ten or twelve grains; and in ſmaller doſes it obſervation of our ſenſes, and the operations of our 

| ſometimes promotes a plentiful ſweat : Neumann ſays own minds, which we are conſcious of in ourſelves. 


that he has known intermitting fevers cured, by drinking | What other ideas it is poſſible other creatures may have, 
on the approach of a paroxyſm, an infuſion of ſome | by the aſſiſtance of other ſenſes or faculties, more or 
grains of the ſeed in carduus water; and Dr. Lewis has | perfecter than we have, or different from our's, is not 


been informed, that two grains were found to have as | for us to determine: but to ſay there are no ſuch, be- 
much effect as a full doſe of bark. But it ſeems too | cauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better an ar- 
hazardous for general uſe. See Nux vomica., | gument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive there was 

IGNAVUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the ani-| no ſuch thing as light and colours, becauſe he had no 
mal called in Engliſh the sLOATH. Fs manner of idea of any ſuch thing. —What faculties, 


IGNIARIUS lapis, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by | therefore, other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate _ 
ſome to the TRI T Es, or fire-ſtone, from its yielding a] into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we 
great quantity of ſparks, when {truck againſt ſteel, | Know not: this we know, and certainly find, that we 

IGNICOLE, wor/hippers of fire. See GABRES, want other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to 
NIS aqua, fire-water, a name by which Helmont, in make diſcoveries of them more perfect. The intellec- 

| lome of his writings, calls the AL KAH EST, or univerſal | tual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike; that 


lillolvent, ſo much talked of by him and Paracelſus. the parts which we fee of either of them, hold no pro- 
Ions Fatuus, a common meteor, chiefly ſeen in dark | portion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we can 
nights frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt | reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 
places, and often ſeen in burying-grounds, and near | is but a point, almolt nothing, in compariſon of the 
dunghills. It is known among the people by the appel- | reſt. Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſcem ca- 
ations, „Dl with a wiſp, and Fack with a lantern. _ pable of, is another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps 
dir aac Newton calls it a vapour ſhining without heat; | us in 7gnoraxce of things, which we conceive capable 4) 
and it has been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature with of being known. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have | 0 


= light iluing from putreſcent ſubſtances. Willugh- | ideas of; yet, not knowing what is the particular bulk, 
y and Ray were of opinion that it is occaſioned by ſhin= | motion, and figure, of the greateſt part of the bodies 


ing inſeQts: but all the appearances of it obſerved by Dr. | of the univerſe, we ate ignerant of the ſeveral powers, Fil 
Verbam, Beccaria and others ſuſſiciently evince, that it | efficacics, and ways of operation, whereby the effects 4 
muſt be aul ignited vapour. The form and ſize of the | we daily fee are produced. Theſe are hid from us in | 
Lueg (ati are very various and often variable. The late | ſome things, by being too remote; and in others by 

eberiments on air ſerve to furniſh a rational explication | being too minute. 


01 this phenomenon, to which the ignorant and ſuper- | This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our 
nous haye aſcribed ſo many alarming purpoſes. In-] knowledge is to the whole extent, even of material 
/ammable AIR has been ſound to be the moſt common of beings: to which if we add the conſideration of that in- | 8b 
a the kackitious airs in nature; and to be the uſual pro- finite number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, | | | off 
Vor. I. Ne 183, | 13 E which | 
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which are yet more remote from our knowledge, and 
whereof we have no cognizance at all; we ſhall find, 
this cauſe of ignorance conceals from us, in an impene- 
trable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual world; a 
greater, certainly a more beautiful world, than the ma- 
terial : for, abating ſome very few idoas of ſpirits, which 
we get from our own mind by reflection, and from 
thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all ſpi- 
rits, the author of them, and us, and all things; we 
have no certain information ſo much as of the exiſtence 
of other ſpirits, but by revelation: much leſs have we 
diſtinct ideas of their different natures, ſtates, powers, 
and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ 
one from another, and from us: and therefore, in what 


concerns their different ſpecies and properties, we are 


under an abſolute zgnorance. | 
Another cauſe of i2norance is, the want of diſcoverable 
connexion between thoſe ideas we have: where we want 
that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain 
knowledge; and are, as in the former cafe, left only to 
obſervation and experiment. Thus the mechanical af- 
fections of bodies having no affinity at all with the ideas 
they produce in us, we can have no diſtinct knowledge 
of ſuch operations beyond .our experience ; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effects or 
appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 
fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſion. The operation of 
dur minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable : how 
- any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, 1s as re- 
mote from the nature of our ideas, as how any body 
ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That it is fo, 
if experience did not convince us, the conſideration of 


the things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, 


to diſcover to us. In ſome of our ideas there are certain 


relations, habitudes, and connexions, ſo viſibly included 


in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we cannot 


conceive them ſeparable ſrom them by any power whats | 
ſoever : in theſe only we are capable of certain and uni- 


verſal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its angles to two 


right ones; but the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter, the production of ſenſation in us, of 


colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion, being 
ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the 


arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. 


The things that we obſerve conſtantly to procced regu- 
larly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet them; 
though by a law we know not, whereby though cauſes 


work ſteadily, and eſtes conſtantly flow from them; 
yet their connections and dependencies being not diſco- | 


verable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 


knowledge of them. Several effects come every day 


within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far 


ſenſitive knowledge; but the cauſes, manner, and cer- 


tainty of their production, we mult, for the foregoing 
reaſons, be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can 


go no farther than particular experience informs us of | 
matter of fact; and, by analogy, we gueſs what effects 
the like bodies are, upon other trials, likely to produce. 
But as to perfect ſcience of natural bodies (not to men- 


tion ſpiritual beings), we are ſo far from being capable 


of any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loſt labour to | 


- ſeek after it. | 


The third cauſe of 1gn5rance is, our want of racing | 


thoſe ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſe 


intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude | 


of agreement or diſagreement they may have one with 
another: and thus many are ignorant of mathematical 


truths for want of application in inquiring, examining, | 


and by due ways comparing, thoſe ideas. | 
IGNORANCE, in Law, is a want of knowledge of the laws; 


which will not excuſe a perſon from ſuffering the penalty 


annexed to the breach of them; becauſe every one is 
obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. 


IGUANA, in Zoology, the name of a fpecics of lizard, | 


very frequent in the Weſt-Indies. It is an amphibious 


animal, of the lizard-ſhape, and in colour partly brown | 


and partly grey, in ſome of the animals; and in others 
of a beautiful green, variegated with black and white 
ſpots. From its neck to the extremity of its tail, it 


has a continued ſeries of flat-pointed and ſerrated | 


ſcales, of a fine green colour. 'Theſe ate largeſt at the 
neck. 2 
JIB, in a hip, is the fore-maſt-ſail of it, being a large 


ſtay-ſail extended from the outer end of the bowſprit, 


5 by the j:b-boom, towards the fore-top-maſt- 

ead, | | | | 

JiB-Boom is a boom run out from the extremity of the 
bowſprit, parallel to its length, and ſerving to extend the 
bottom of the i, and the ſtay of the fore-top-gallant- 
maſt. It is attached to the bow-ſprit by means of two 


inteſtines, diſtended with faces and with fatulencies, 


\ Cauſes of it. Theſe are either a convolution of the in- 


ILI 


large boom-irons, or by one boom-iron, 2 
outer end of the bowſprit; or by the cap wich on the 
a ſtrong laſhing within; ihout, and 
JIBING. See GYBING. 
JIG, in Muſic, &c. See G18. | 
JIGGER, in Seca-language, is a machine conf | 
piece of rope about five feet long, with a h. 
end, and a theave at the other; and uſed to hold nes 
cable, when it is heaved into the ſhip by the on the 
of the windlaſs. See HoLDiNG on. revolution 
Jr66uR-tackle is a light ſmall tackle, conſiſt; 
and lingle block, fed on various Rob ann Fo "double 
JIYA, in Zoology, the name of an American 40 n fe 
the otter-kind, called alſo carigueibeiu. It ig an 125 of 
bious creature, of the ſize of a middle-Hzed 107 15 
head 1s round, and like a cat's; but its nofe is bn Nw 
pointed; its eyes are black; its ears wo yoo 
placed very low as in the otter ; and it has a fort of þ = 
or whiſkers compoſed of a few fiff hairs; the el 
have all five toes, the inner one being ſmaller ths 5 
of the others ; the hair is ſoft, not long, and all bac 
except thoſe on the head, which are brown, and e 
which compoſe a yellowiſh ſpot under the throat ow 
note is much like that of a young puppy. It fol 
fiſh, and other animals. Ray. a 
IKENILD Street, one of the four famous ways, that th 
Romans made in England. Sce WArLIxC-S TRE ; 
ILATHERA Bark, in P»tany. See CLUT14. 0 
En de Herr, 
ILIAC paſſion, a violent and dangerous kind of coli: 
called alſo velvulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. 
It takes its name from the inteſtine 2%, on account of 
its being uſually affected in this diſtemper ; or, perhape 
from the Greek verb ew, 20 wind, or twiſt; wh 
alfo it is the Latins call it vo/vulys. BY 
This diforder is a violent pain in the ſmall inteſtines in 
which the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is inverte! 
and all their contents are thrown up by vomit. 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh this into three kinds: “ 
The convolutionary. 2. The hernioſe. And, Zdly the 
obitruCtionary. : 
In the convolutionary kind, the ſituation of the inteſtines 
in regard to one another is altered, and very frequently 
has a remarkable duplicature. In the hernioſe kind, the 


* 
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are received into the ſcrotum, or ſome other part, ſo as 
not eaſily to be reduced into their natural places. And 
in the obſtructionary, there is no other cauſe but a vio- 
lent coſtivenefs. | 8 | 
The mz/ercre differs from the ordinary kinds of colic, in 
degree, as all the ſymptoms are much more violent in 
this caſe; and in its ſituation, as the ilion and ſmall guts 
are affected in this, and in the other colics uſually the 
larger; and it is always a much more dangerous caſe 
than an ordinary colic. | | | | 
Signs of it, Theſe are extremely ſharp and violent pains 
acroſs the navel, a remarkable anxiety of mind, with 
frequent eructations and heartburn, and great interna! 
heat; a violent. obſtruction in the bowels, in which 
clyſters have very little or no eſſect: and as the diſeaſe 
increaſes, a vomiting, which, as it continues, at length 
brings up the ſtools by the mouth, with violent pains, 
and frequent faintings; after this, unleſs the medicines 
take place, there comes on an inflammation of the ilion, 
and thence a ſuppuration and mortification, on which 
the pains inſtantly go oft, and the patient falls into cou 
ſweats, and dies in a very little time aſter. It is a very 
rare caſe, and though many colics are called by this 
name, yet in reality it is rarely met with. People, tow-. 
ever, of all ages and ſexes, are equally ſubject to it iron 
the following cauſes. | NS 
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teſtines, with an immediate inflammation, or a tumour 
in the parts of the inteſtine contained in the bernial 
ſack, and the ufe of violent and powerful aſtringent 
_ medicines bringing on ſuch a coltivenels as never up” 
pens naturally. Violent commotions of the body in 
leaping, riding, or running, have been known ſome - 
times to bring on the diſcaſe, as alſo violent fnecz ig 
and coughing, and the carrying of too great weights z as 
alſo crude foods, and ſuch as have been indurated by 
ſmoak, and flatulent and fermenting liquors: Some. 
times alſo it has been evidently owing to worms kille 
in the bowels, and not voided by ſtool. ; 
Prognoftics in it. This is a very terrible diſeaſe, both in 
regard to the danger that attends it, and to the pain. 
In cafes where its origin is from a diſtortion and convo- 
lution of the inteſtines, there is very little hope of fe- 
covery; and when it ariſes from a hernia, it 1s very 
often fatal alfo, eſpecially when attended with an in- 
flammation and plethora. Its mildeſt ſtate is when it 


ariſes only from indurated ſtools, and an obſtin de 
| coltivenels; 
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coftivetieſs this is uſually cured, if proper aſſiſtance be | 
ven in time. 3 : 
Net hed of cure. When a convolution of the inteſtines 
the cauſe, the whole effort is to be uſed to explicate 
th m; but this is a thing more eafily conceived in the 
"ind than effected: to this purpoſe ſome recommend 
the ſwallowing of a muſket bullet, others p globule of 
antimony, and others a pound of quicksilver, taking 
before hand a ſpoonful or two of oil of ſweet almonds, 
and ordering motion by walking or riding afterwards ; 
others adviſe the introducing the noſe of a pair of bel- 
lows into the orifice of the rectum, and blowing up in- 
to the inteſtines z but as that gut is uſually fo conſtricted 
in this caſe, as ſcarce to admit the pipe of a clylter ap- 
aratus, there is no great hope of ſucceeding in the 
other attempt; and others finally adviſe the throwing in 
the fume of tobacco. Some ancient authors have re- 
commended to make an opening into the cavity of the 
abdomen, in order to diſcover and diſengage the ſtran- 
oulated inteſtine; and ſome few hiſtories are recorded 
which ſeem to favour this practice. But the difficulty 
of aſcertaining with preciſion the true cauſe of the 
diſeaſe renders ſo hazardous and painful an operation 
3s GASTROTOMNY hardly ever adviſable. The diſcuſ- 
fon of the inflammation is ſcarce leſs neceſſary than the 
other; this is to be done by powders of nitre, cinnabar, 
and crabs eyes, taken four tunes a day, and by rubbing 
the abdomen with camphorated ſpirit of wine, in which 
ſaſtron has been infuted ; bags of carminative ingre- 
dients, with camphor, may alſo be applied to the abdo- 
men with good effect: and, finally, if there be a ple- 
thoric habit, bleeding is a very neceſſary operation. 
In caſes where this is ocaſioned by a hernia, the firſt 
thing to be done is the reducing the inteſtine into its 
proper place. To this purpoſe the patient mult lie up- 
on his back, and emollient and carminative fomentations 
mult be applied to the part, made of decoctions of marih- 
mallows, camomile flowers, and the feeds of aniſe, 
fennel, and faenugreek, boiled in milk; and, when there 
is no inflammation, fomentations of this kind may be 
applied in the manner of cataplaſms, by wetting a ſponge 
with them, and applying it to the part. An inflamma- 
tion is carefully to be guarded againſt, by nitrous medi— 
eines, and by gentle diaphoretics 3 and as ſoon as the 
gut is replaced, clyſters muſt be given to bring on again 
a laxity of the bowels. See HERNIA zncarcerata. 
When the caſe only ariſes from an induration of the 


cinnabarine medicines, to prevent or take off an inflam- 
mation, and at the ſame time clyſters are to be given, 
with the emollient decoCtions, and a little nitre and cam- 
phor, with ſome oil; and if it be neceſſary for a yet 
farther ſtimulus, ſome Venice ſoap may be added; acrid 
ſuppoſitories are to be introduced into the rectum, and 
the ſoap plaſter to be applied to the abdomen, or elle 
ſpirit of wine camphorated is to be rubbed in; bags with 


where the ſtate is plethoric, bleeding is neceſſary. 

Bleeding is, indeed, of eſſential importance it ſhould 
be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation 
appear, and be repeated according to the ſtrength of the 
patient and violence of the diſeaſe. A bliſtering plaſter 


with pain. Fomentations and clyſters muſt by no means 


water, or thin gruel with falt, and ſoftened with ſweet 
oil or freſh butter; and they may be adminiſtered every 
two or three hours or oftener, if the patient continues | 
coſtive. WEL 8 

Theſe are the general methods, and uſually one or other 


obſerved, that honey, though ordered by ſome, is never 


ammation, it promotes ſuppurations. 'The patient is 
to be kept quiet and warm during the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, and the diet is to be very ſparing, though the 
0 drinking warm liquors, ſuch as clear whey, or barley- Wa- 
ter, is to be indulge d 5 * 
I the diſeaſe does not yield to clyſters and fomentations, 
recourle muſt be had to pretty ſtrong purgatives; which 
ſhould be joined with opiates. 'I'wo ounces of the bitter 
Purging ſalts may be diſſolved in a pint of warm water 
or thin gruel, and a tea-cup full of it taken every half 
hour till it operates. At the ſame time, fifteen, twenty 
or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be given in a glaſs 
15 pepper-mint or ſimple cinnamon water, to appeaſe 
e ircitation and prevent the vomiting, &c. 'l he pa 
uent's drink may bo ſharpened with cream of tartar, 


feces, there are firſt to be given internally nitrous and | 


carminative ingredients may alſo be applied warm, and | 


thould likewiſe be applied over the part molt affected 
be omitted. The patient's feet and legs ſhould be fre- 


quently bathed in warm water, and clothes dipped in 1t | 
applied to his belly. The clyſters may be made of barley | 


ol them takes effect in the milder caſes. But it is to be | 


to be put into theſe clyiters, for where there is an in- 


Juice of lemon, or vinegar, When no liquid will ſtay | 


1 


and vitriolated tartar, of each half a dram; one grain 
of opium, and a ſufficient quantity of Caſtile ſoap, theſe 
may be taken at.one doſe, and if they do not produce 
effect in a few hours, the doſe may be repeated. If 
theſe methods fail to procure a ſtool, the patient may 
be immerſed in warm water up to the breaſt, and con- 
tinue in the water as long as he can bear it without 
fainting : and if neceſſary, this bathing ſhould be ſeveral 
times repeated. In deſperate caſes, recourſe is had to 
quickſilver, which is given to the quantity of ſeveral 
ounces, or even of a pound. Thoſe: who would avoid 
this diſeaſe, muſt take care never to be long without a 
ſtool : they ſhould alſo beware of eating too freely of 
four or uncipe fruit, or baked fruits, or drinking ſtale 
windy liquors. The diſorder has proceeded ſometimes 
from wet clothes and wet feet. . Junker's Conſp. Med. 
p. 317, &c. Buchan. Dom. Med p. 317, &c. 1776. 
Dr. Hunter takes notice of a diſeaſe to which children 
are more particularly ſubject, becauſe their meſentery, 
having ſcarce any fat upon it, eafily flips with the gut; 
and of this he obſerves there are two kinds; the frit 


above it; the other is when a part of the gut is received 
into the part of the gut next below it. See an account 
of a particular caſe of this diſorder in London Med. Obſ. 
B „ 7 

ILIAc veſJels, are the arteries and veins. The {ac arte- 
ries are formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, at the 
laſt vetebra of the loins. They deſcend about three fin- 
gers breadth from their origin; and then each lac 
trunk is divided into two ſecondary arteries, one exter- 
nal, the other internal, The external artery runs down 
on the :7/;ac muſcle to the ligamentum Fallopii, under 
which it goes out of the abdomen. In this courſe, it 


other adjacent parts; but as it paſſes out of the abdomen, 
it detaches two confiderable branches, the one or inter- 
nal branch called the EPIGASTRIC artery, and the other 
or external called INNOMINATA. The internal ac or 
HYPOGASTRIC artery, having run a little more than a 
finger's breadth inward and backward, bends by ſmall 


afterwards contracting in its dimenſions, ends in the 
UMBILICAL artery. 


cava, about the laſt vertebra of the Joins. Preſently 
after their leaving the vena cava, they each divide into 
two principal branches; one called z/;aca externa or ante- 


ed alſo hypogaſtrica. The external vein ſeems to be the 
continuation of the trunk, and the hypoga/trica only a 


the ſame name. Winſlow. | 05 
ILLACUS externus, a muſcle of the thigh. See PyRI“ͥ 

EFORMIS. | | . 3 
ILIIAcus internus, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes 


and, in its deſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with 
the pſoas magnus, and is inſerted with it under the ter- 
mination of the pectineus. | = 
bis, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward 
in walking. | d 8 
ILIAD, Duag, the name of an ancient epic poem, the 
Grit, and fineſt, of thoſe compoſed by Homer. 6, 
The word is derived from the Greek as, of Io, Tum, 
Troy, a famous city in Alia, which the Greeks beſieged 
for the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt deſtroyed, on ac- 
count of the rape of Helena, which makes the ſubject 
of the work. lee 5 1 
The poet's deſign in the 7/;ad was, to ſhew the Greek, 
who were divided into feveral little ſtates, how much it 
was their interelt to preſerve a harmony and good un- 
derſtanding among them. In order to which, he ſets. 
before their eyes the calamitics that befel their anceſtors 
from the wrath of Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding 
with Agamemnon ; and the advantages that afterwards 
accrued to them from their union. Sce FauLE. 
The Iliad is divided into twenty-four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. —Pliny gives us 
an account of an Jiad written on ſo very ſlender a pa- 
per, that the whole might be contained in a nut-ſhell. 
For the conduct of the Lad, fee father Bollu, Madam 
Dacier, and M. De la Motte. 
The critics maintain the {ad to be the firſt, and yet the 
beſt, poem that ever appeared in the world: Ariftotle's 
Poctics are almoſt taker: wholly from it; the philoſopher 
had nothing to do; but to form precepts from the poet's 
practice. — Some authors tell us, that Homer mvented 
not only poetry, but all other arts and ſciences; and 
that there are the viſible marks of a perfect knowledge 
in every one of them, io be ſeen in the tliad. 
The ingenious Mr. Barnes, of Cambridge, has very ſtre- 
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ou the ſtomach, purging pills made of powdered jalap 


| = nuoully 


is when a part of the gut is received into the part next 


ſends off only a few ſmall arteries to the peritonæum and 


degrees obliquely forward and toward the outſide ; and 


The zac veins are formed by the bifurcation of the vena 


rior, or ſimply iliaca; the other interna or poſterior, call- 


branch. They purſue the ſame courſe as the arteries of . 


fleſhy from the internal concave part of the os ilium; 


| 
| 
[ 
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Auouſly attempted to prove Solomon to have been the 
auth or ofthe /lad. 
The Engliſh tranſlation of the ad by Mr. Pope, is 
well known: | | 
ILISSIDES, in Mythology, a ſurname of the Muſes, from 
the river Iiſſus in Attica, the waters of which were 
reckoned ſacred. 
ILITHYA, derived from excubev, to ſpring from, in My- 
thology, the daughter of Juno, and liſter of Hebe, who 
| oxen over deliveries. This goddeſs had a temple at 
ome, in which were regiſtered the birth and death of 
every citizen: a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius. 
ILIVILIHU, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands to a very remark- 


able ſpecies of bird, common in that country. It is call- ILLITERATURE, in Law; if an iliterate m 


ed by ſome writers coturnix paruula montana, the ſmall 

mountain quail, and it is indeed a quail in all the cha- 

racters; but it is very beautifully variegated in its co- 

Tours, and is ſmaller than a ſparrow. It lives in 
hilly places, and is a very well taſted bird. See 

nnr. 

ILIUM inteſtinum. See INTESTINE. | 

ILIuu os. This bone was fo called by the ancients, be- 
cauſe it ſupports the parts they called the z/ia. It is the 
largeſt of the three bones of the pelvis. It 1s flat, very 
broad, uncqually convex, and concave partly round, 


and partly of an irregular ſquare figure. It is divided ILLUMINATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act of 


commodiouſly enough into the criſta, - baſis, anterior 
and poſterior edge; and two fides, one external, the 
other internal. The criſta is the upper part, and 1s a 


Tent to read it, if required: and reading a deed 


IMA 


froy ſays, that it is eſteemed in Chin | | 
Eaſt, for curing any bad taſte in the eme ry Wer ths 
vative againſt the effects of bad air, and alſo 107 1 55 
and gravel, The Indians make a vinous ic re 
ſteeping the fruit in water and termenting the fr b 
The Dutch, as well as the natives in the Eaſt Indi. uſion, 
this fruit with their tea, and ſherbet, The Chi nf x 
Japaneſe eſteem it a facred tree, and they offer fe e and 
idols, and burn the bark of it, as a perfume, met 
altars: and lay the branches on the graves df th g Nei 
as an offering to the ghoſts of their pious Jo dead, 
friends. Mr. Ellis concludes, from the diſtin Vs 
charaQers of this genus, that it ſhould be ranked ; mg 
polyandria polygynta claſs, Phil. Tranſ. vol. lx p 0g 


: an b 
ſeal a deed, he is not bound to do it, if none be es 
6 


make it void. 2 Rep. 3. 11. A man may r 
factum to a deed read falle ; as where a releaſe of a. of 
nuity was read to an 2/{:terate perſon, as a releaſe for ru 
arrears only, &c. agreed to be releaſed. Moore 148 le 
there is a time limited for a perſon to ſeal 4 writing 
ſuch caſe literature ſhall be no excuſe ; becauſe he mi 1 
provide a ſkilful man to inſtruct him: but when ag 
obliged to ſeal it upon requeſt, &c. there he {hall bre 
convenient time to be inſtructed. 2 Nelſon's Abr. 940. 
a luminous body, or a body that emits licht: fame. 
times, alſo, the ſtate of an banks body . 


| It. : 


pretty thick arched border, the circumference of it is ILLUMINATION, circle of. See CIRcL E. 
little more than a quadrant of a circle; the anterior and ILLUMINATIVE lunar month. See Mod ru. 


middle part is convex outward, the poſterior part a ILLUMINED, ILLtvumixaTti, a Church term, anciently 


little convex inward. Anatomiſts, for the ſake of re- 
oularity in their deſcriptions, diſtinguiſh in it two labia 
and a middle ſpace or interſtice between them. It is ori- 
ginally an epiphyſis, of which we ſometimes ſee plain | 
marks in a very advanced age. The poſterior portion of 


applied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiſm, 

'This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in the bap. 
tiſm of adults; which conſiſted in putting a lighted 
taper in the hand of the perſon baptized, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace he had received in the ſacrament, _ 


the criſta, which is convex inward, 1s much thicker than ILLUMINED, ILLUMINATY, is alſo the name of a ſeck of 


the anterior; and, for that reaſon, may be called the 
tuberculum of the criſta. The whole criſta appears to | 
be covered over with a cartilage; but this in reality is | 
no more than the dried tendinous expanſion of the 
muſcles. The anterior edge of this bone has two emi- 
nences or turbercles, called the anterior ſpines, one ſu- 
perior, the other inferior; and likewiſe two notches, one 
between the ſpines, the other below the inferior ſpine. 
The poſterior edge is ſhorter and thicker than the ante- 
rior; it terminates likewiſe in two eminences or ſpines, 
between which there is a conſiderable notch. The baſis 
or inferior part of the bone, is the thickeſt and narroweſt 
of all; it forms anteriorly a portion of the acctabulum, | 
and poſteriorly almoſt all the iſchiatic ſinus. The out- 
fide is convex on the fore-part, and concave on the back- 


\ heretics, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575 


and were called by the Spaniards, Al/ambrarss. 

Their principal doCtrines were, that, by means of a fu 
blime manner of prayer, which they had attained to, 
they entered into ſo perfect a ſtate, that they had no 
occaſion for ordinances, ſacraments, nor good works; 
and that they could give way, even to the vileſt aQtions, 
without ſin. | | 


The ſeCt of /Ilumined was revived in France, in the year 


1634. and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or 
diſciples of Peter Guerin, who together made but one 
body, called alſo [llumined: but they were ſo hotly pur- 

ſued by Louis XIII. that they were ſoon deſtroyed, | 
The brothers of the R% Croſs are ſometimes alſo called 


— 


Illumined. See RosYCRUSIAN. 


part; we obſerve on it the remains of a long ſemicircu- ILLUSTRIOUS, ILLusTRIs, was heretofore, in the 


lar line, which reaches from the upper anterior ſpine to 
the great iſchiatic ſinus, being a muſcular mark; and 
above, and behind this impreſſion, there are ſeveral other 
muſcular marks. A little above the edge of the aceta- 
bulum, we ſee likewiſe many inequalities, which ſur- 
round part of the edge in a ſemicircular form, being a 
collection of muſcular and ligamentary marks. The in- 
ſide of this bone is unequally concave, and has ſeveral 
inequalities toward the back part. The chief of theſe is 
that large cartilaginous ſurface of the figure of a great 
8, or of a bird's head; which anſwers to the lateral ſur- | 
face of the os ſacrum, with which it is connected by a 
cartilaginous ſympbyſis. The other inequalities are 
much of the ſame kind with thoſe in the lateral part of 
the os ſacrum, with which they form ſeveral rough and 
irregular cavities. From the upper part of the cartila- | 
ginous ſurface or ſymphyſis, all the way to the oblique 
eminence, runs a prominent line, which bounds the 
concavity of the infide of this bone, and diſtinguiſhes 
the margin of the pelvis from the bottom. Winſlow. 
See Os and Os IN NO MIN ATV. 
TLLICEBRUM, Mountain knot-graſs. See WHITTLOw- 


graſs. 


ILLEGITIMATE 3:rth, or delivery. See DELIVERY, and | 


ABORTION. 
ILLEVIABLE, in Law, a debt or duty which cannot, or 


ought not, to be levied. 


The word ii is uſually ſet on a debt, or due, that is | 


Ulewiable. 
ILLICIUM, farry anniſced tree, in Botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria eftarynia claſs: the characters of which are, 
that the calyx is four-leaved and deciduous; the petals 
are eight; the neCtaria are eight and ſubulated ; the ſta- 
mina are fixteen, with bifid antheræ; the fruit is an 
ovated, compreſſed, monoſpetmous capſule. This tree 
is a native of Japan, China, and other parts of the Eaſt, 
as well as of both the Floridas in America. M. Geof- 


ſurface, or mirror. 


| 


Roman empire, a title of honour peculiar to people of a 
certain rank. It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſt- 
ed among the knights, who had a right to bear the latus 
clavus : afterwards, thoſe were intitled //u/{rious, who 
held the firſt rank among thoſe called honorat! ; that is, 
ne præfecti prætorii, præfecti urbis, treaſurers, comites, 
There were, however, different degrees among the . 


luſtres: as in Spain they have grandees of the ſirſt and 
| ſecond claſs, ſo in Rome they had their*/lu//res, whom 


they called great, majores ; and others leſs, called :/[u/ires | 
minores.—For inſtance; the præfectus prætoru was # 


degree below the maſter of the offices, though they were 


both illuſtres. e 38 
The Novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as five kinds 
of illuſtres; among whom, the illuſires admin;/iratore 
bear the firſt rank. | | | 


IMAGE, IM Ado, in Optics, a natural, lively repreſents- 


11-poliſhed 


tion of an object, oppoſed to a ſmooth, we 
The Latin word imago, comes originally from the Greek 
wiyuerobati, imitart, to imitate ot MIMIC. 


IMAGE, taken more largely, denotes the ſpectre, or af: 


pearance, of an object, whether by reflexion or retrac- 


tion. 8 


In all plane mirors, the image is of the ſame magnitude 
as the object; and appears as far behind the mifrot, as 
the object is before it. | 
In convex mirrors, the image appears leſs 
ject ; and farther diſtant from the centre o 
ty, than from the point of reflexion. b 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for re 1 
diameter of an image, projected in the diſtinct hal 3 
convex mirror: as the diſtance of the object #07 Pl 
mirror is to the diſtance from the image to the 2 
is the diameter of the object, to the diameter of _ 
See LENs, MikROR, RESLECTION and Reni ac: 
2 | 


than the ob 
f the convez! 


IM A 


. *« alſo uſed for the trace, or mark, which outward 
u. bete . on the mind, by means of the organs of 
ſenſe. See 108A, : 

GE alſo ſignifies an artificial repreſentation performed 
* man; as in painting, ſculpture, and the like.—In 
which ſenſe the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking 
of things holy, or Ein to be ſo. 355 
The noble Romans pre erved the images of their anceſtors 
with a great deal of care and concern, and had them 
carried in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs : 
theſe were commonly made of wax, or wood ; though 
ſometimes of marble, or braſs. They placed them in 
the veſtibules of their houſes ;z and they were to ſtay 
there, even if the houſes happened to be fold, it being 
accounted impious to diſplace them, Appius Claudius 
was the firſt who brought them into the temples, in the 
ear of Rome 259, and he added inſcriptions to them, 
| ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, and their 
brave and virtuous atchievements. | 
It was not, however, allowed for all, uno had the 
images of their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them 
carried at their funerals; this was a thing only granted 
to ſuch as had honourably diſcharged themſelves of their 


that privilege 3: and in caſe they had been guilty of any 
reat crime, their images were broken in pieces. 

The Jews abſolutely condemn all images, and do not ſo 
much as. ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, 
much leſs in their ſynagogues, or places of worſhip. _ 
The uſe and adoration of images, are things that have | 
been a long time controverted in the world. | 


corded by the earlier fathers, that Chriſtians, for the firſt 
three centuries after Chriſt, and the greater part of the 
fourth, neither worſhipped images nor uſed them in their 
worſhip. However, the greater part of the Popiſh di- 
vines maintain, that the uſe and worſhip of images were 
as ancient as the Chriſtian religion itſelf: to prove this, | 
| they allege a deeree, ſaid to have been made in a coun- 
cil held by the Apoſtles at Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not err about the object of their 
worſhip, to make images of Chriſt and worſhip them. 
Baron. ad ann. 102. But no notice is taken of this de- 
cree, till 700 years after the Apoſtolic times, after the 


that occurs in any credible author of images among 
Chriſtians, is that, recorded by Tertullian de Pudicit. 
c. 10. of certain cups, or chalices, as Bellarmine pretends, 
on which was repreſented the parable of the good ſhep- 
herd carrying the loſt ſheep on. his ſhoulders : but this 
inſtance only proves, that the church, at that time, did 


cups or chalices. m Eu 
bius, Hift, Kecl. lib. vii. cap. 18. who ſays, that in his time 


Pareas or Cæſarea Philippi; the one of a woman on her 
knees, with her arms ſtretched out, the other of a man 
over againſt her, with his hand extended to receive her: 


the woman whom he cured of an iſſue of blood. From 
the foot of the ſtatue repreſenting our Saviour, ſays the 


cure all ſorts of diſtempers. 
none of theſe things; nay, he ſuppoſes that the woman 
who erected this ſtatue of our Saviour was a pagan, and 
aſcribes it to a pagan cuſtom. Farther, Philoſtorgius, Eccl. 
_ Hiſt: lib. vii. c. 3. expreſsly ſays, that this ſtatue was care- 
Tully preſerved by the Chriſtians, but that they paid no 
kind of worſhip to it, becauſe it is not lawful for Chriſtians 

to worſhip braſs or any other matter. The primitive 
Chriſtians abſtained from the worſhip of images, not, as 
the Papiſts pretend, from tenderneſs to heathen idolaters, 


Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Strom. 1. and Protr. p. 46. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei. lib. vii. c. 5. and lib. iv. c. 32. Id. de Fide et 
9ymb, c. . Lactant. lib. ii. c. 3. Tertull. Apol. c. 12. 
Arnob. lib vi. p. 202 Some of the fathers, as Tertullian, 


by the ſecond commandment, the arts of painting and 


them evil and wicked arts. Tert. de Idol. cap. 3. Clem. 
Alex, Amon. ad Gent, p. 41. Orig. ontra Celſum lib. 
. p. 182. The uſe of images in churches as ornaments, 


eginningof the fourth century; but the practice was con- 
emned as a dangerous innovation, in a council held at 
"hers in 305. Epiphanius, in a letter preſerved by Je- 
om, tom. ii. ep. 6. bears ſtrong teſtimony againſt 
"ages, and may be conſidered as one of the firſt Icoxo- 


offices: for thoſe who failed in this reſpect, forfeited | 


It is plain, from the practice of the primitive church, re- | 


diſpute about images had commenced. The firſt inſtance | 


not think emblemaricil figures unlawful ornaments of | 
Another inſtance is taken from Euſe- | 


there were to be ſeen two braſs ſtatues in the city of | 
_ theſe ſtatues were ſaid to be the images of our Saviour, and [ 


hiſtorian, ſprung up an exotic plant, which as ſoon as | 
it grew to touch the border of his garment, was ſaid to 
Euſebius, however, vouches | 


but becauſe they thought it unlawful in itſelf to make | 
any images of the Deity. Juſtin Mart. Apol. ii. p. 44. | 


Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, were of opinion, that, 


engraving were rendered unlawful to a Chriſtian, ſtyling | 


was firſt introduced by ſome Chriſtians in Spain, in the | 


IMA 


and martyrs into the churches, for this was the firit 
ſource of image. worſhip, was rare in the latter end of the 
fourth century; but became common in the fifth : how- 
ever, they were {till conſidered only as ornaments; and 
even in this view, they met with very conſiderable op- 
polition. In the following century the cuſtom of thus 
adorning churches became almoſt univerſal, both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt. Petavius expreſsly ſays, (de Incar. lib. 
XV. Cap. 14.) that no ſtatues were yet allowed in the 
churches ; becauſe they bore too near a reſemblance to 
the idols of the gentiles. Towards the cloſe of the ſourth 
or beginning of the fifth century, images, which were in- 


troduced by way of ornament, and then uſed as an aid 


to devotion, os any to be actually worſhipped. However, 
it continued to be the doctrine of the church, in the ſixth 
and in the beginning of the ſeventh century, that images 
were to be uſed only as helps to devotion ; and not as 
objects of worſhip. The worſhip of them was con- 
demned in the ſtrongeſt terms by Pope Gregory the 
| Great ; as appears by two letters of his written in 601: 
From this time to the beginning of the eighth century, 
there occurs no ſingle inſtance of any worſhip given or 
allowed to be given to images, by any council or afſembly 
of biſhops whatever. But they were commonly wor- 
ſhipped by the monks and populace in the beginning of 
the eighth century ; inſomuch, that in the year 726, when 
Leo publiſhed his famous edict, it had already ſpread 
into all the provinces ſubject to the empire. See the 
| hiſtory of the oppoſition to them under IconocLasTS. 
See Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. iii. p. 202, &c, | 
tbe Lutherans condemn the Calviniſts for breaking the 


a kind of ſacrilege; and yet they condemn the Roma- 
niſts (who are profeſſed image-wor/hippers) as idolaters : 
nor can theſe laſt keep pace with the Greeks, who go far 

beyond them in this point; which has occaſioned abun- 
dance of diſputes among them. See IconocLasTs. 


which was what led them to deſtroy moſt of the beauti- 
ful monuments of antiquity, both ſacred and profane, at 
Conſtantinople. | . 


any thing in a diſcourſe. | 
general, any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, and 
which preſent a kind of picture to the mind. | 

But, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, 147 are ſuch 


fialm, or an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we ſeem 
to {ce the things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them 
before the eyes of thoſe who hear us. | 

Images, in rhetoric, have a very different uſe from what 
they have among the poets : the end principally propoſ- 
ed in poetry is, aſtoniſhment and ſurprize; whereas the 
thing chiefly aimed at in proſe, is to paint things natu- 
rally, and to ſhew them clearly. They have this, how- 


its kind. 


magniſicence, and ſtrength, to a diſcourſe. They warm 
and animate it; and, when managed with art, accord- 
ing to Longinus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and fubdue 
the hearer, and put him in the power of the fpeaker. 
See Hxrorrros ts. i dn neg 
IMAGINARY root, in Algebra. See Roo rr. 


by it conceives and forms ideas of things, by means of 


impreſſions made on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſa- 


tion. This power depends on the memory. Ideas 


them; and the imagination compounds them. 


preſſion of objects, is called the paſſive imagination; 
the other arranges the images that are received, and 
combines them in a thouſand ways, and is called the 
active imagination. 
compoſed of fibrillæ, or little fibres, which, at one 
end, terminate in the outward parts of the body and 
ſkin, and at the other in the middle of the brain, 
Theſe fibres may be moved two ways: either begin- 
ning at that end which terminates in the brain, or at 
that which terminates without. Now the agitation of 
theſe fibres cannot be communicated to the brain, but 
the ſoul will be affected, and perceive ſomething. If 
then the agitation begins where objects make their firſt 
_ impreſſion, viz. on the external ſurface of the fibres of 
our nerves, and is communicated thence to the brain; 
the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what ſhe perceives is 
without; that is, the perceives an external object as pre- 


As rs. The © 292 . , 
Yair k — of dan pictures of ſaints 


| ſent : but if only the anterior fibres be moved by the 


courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in ſome other manner, 


13 F | the 


images in the churches of the Catholics, looking on it as 


The Mahometans have a perfect averſion to images; 


IMAGE, in Rhctoric, alſo ſignifies a lively deſcription of 


Images in diſcourſe are defined, by Longinus, to be, in 


diſcourſes as come from us, when, by a kind of enthu- 


ever, in common, that they both tend to move, each in 


Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, | 


IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the ſoul, wheres.” 


enter into the mind by the ſenſes; the memory retains 


Some 
writers have diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of imagination; 
the one, which conſiſts in retaining the ſimple im- 


The organs of our ſenſes are 
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themſelves are gone, a 


' fenfation. We have an eaſy command over the jor uy 


1M A 


che foul then imagines, and judges, that what ſſie per- 


ceives is not without, but within the brain; that is, the 
perceives an ape as abfent; and herein lies the differ- 
ence between Enſation and imagination. | 


'The faculty of imagining, of imagination, only conſiſts, | 
according to the doctrine of Matebranche, ix the 11 t 
$ 


which the foul has of forming images of objects, by 
producing a change in the fibres of that part of the brain, 
which may be called the priticipal part, becauſe it cor- 
reſponds to all the parts of our body, and is the place 


Where the foul (if it may be fo ſaid) immediately reſides. 


It matters not whfch that part is, nor whether the opi- 


nion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe in 


the two bodies, called corpora /triatey, and the mmagina- 


tion in the corpus calloſum; or that of Fernelius, who 


paces fenfation in the pia mater that encompaſſes the 


ubſtance of the brain; or that of Deſcartes, who places | 
it in the pinsal gland: it ſuffices that there is ſome fuch | 


art. | Sp 
dince then the /maginatiofonly conſiſts in a power which 


them on the fibres of the brain, it fol 


?magines thoſe objects. Now as the breadth, depth, and 


_ cleannefs of the ſtrokes of a ſculpture depend on the force 
wherewith the graver acts, and the obedience which the 
copper yields, ſo the depth and cleannefs of the tracks of | 
the imagination depend om the force of the animal ſpirits, | 
and the conſtitution of the fibres of the brain; and it is 


that variety which is found in thoſe two things, to which 
we owe almoſt all that vaſt difference which we obſerve 


in people's minds.—On the one fide ate abundance and | 
fearcity, briſkneſs and ſlowneſs, largeneſs and ſmallneſs, 
of the animal ſpirits; and on the other hand, delicacy | 
or groſſneſs, humidity or dryneſs, ſtiffneſs or flexibility | 
\ 8f the fibres of the brain; and laſtly, a particular rela- 
tion which the animal fpirits may have with thoſe fibres: 
from the various combinations of which things, will re- 
fult a ſufficiently great variety, to account for all the dif- | 


ferent characters which appear in the minds of men: 


and from the ſame principle flows that difference which| 


is obſerved in the ſame perſon's mind, at different times, 
and under different circumſtances, as in childhood, man- 
hood, and old age, in ſiekneſs, health, &c. 

It may here be obſtrved, that the fibres of the brain are 


more agitated by the impreſſron of objects, than by the 


courſe of the animal ſpirits; and for this reaſon the ſoul 
is more affected with objects, which it perceives by ſen- 
fation, and which it looks on as preſent, and capable of 
giving it pleaſure or pain, than by thoſe perceived by ima- 


gination, which it judges to be diſtant.— And yet it ſome- | 


times happens, that in perſons whoſe animal ſpirits are 
Extremely agitated by faſting, waking, drinking, a fever, 


or ſome violent paſſion, theſe ſpirits move the inward fi- 
bres of the brain as ſorcibly as inward objects do; ſo that 
_ thoſe perfons perceive things by ſenſation, which they | 
ſhould only perceive by imagination; for imagination and. 
fenſation only differ from each other, as the greater from | 


oY 


the leſs. See Malebranche, Recher, de la Verité, lib, ii. 


See Mapxgss, DELIRIUM, PHRENSY, MELANCHOLY, 
&c. Imagination or fancy, ſays the ingenious Mr. Harris, 
though as to its origin it may be ſubſequent to ſenſe, 


yet is truly prior to it in dignity, and uſe. It is this 
which retains the fleeting forms of things, when things | 
; ad all ſenſation is at an end. Phe i 

difference betweerr fenſe and imagination appears from | 
hence; that we have an imagination of things that are 


gone and extinct, which cannot be made the objects of 
of our imagination; whereas our ſenſations are neceſſary, 
when their objects are preſent. Fmagination is alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed from memory, as the former views ſome re- 
lict of ſenfation repoſed within us, without thinking of 
its riſe, or referriug it to any ſenſible object, whereas me- 


mory views ſuch relick, referring it at the ſame time to 
1 
original, and recollection is the road which leads to me- ö 

mory, through a ſeries of ideas, however connected, 


that ſenſible object, which in time paſt was its cauſe and 


whether rationally or cafually. Beſides, imagination may 
exhibit, after a manner, things that are to come: but 
memory is confined in the ſtricteſt manner to the paſt. 
Hermes, p. 354, tc. ed, 2d. | 

The hiſtories of monſtrous births, where the imperfeCtion 
or deformity is aſcribed to the /maginatign of the mother, 
are numberleſs; and indeed fo well autenticated, that an 


advocate for the power of 11agination in pregnant women, 


will triumplrantly exclaim, that facts are ſtubborn things; 
and that all reaſoning is ſophiſtry, when oppoſed to 
them. But rhe anſwer to this kind of argument is, that 
experience ſhews it to be diſſicult to aſcertain a fact; and 
that when we cov!ly and carefully examine the truth of 


** 
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rr 


the ſoul has of forming images of objects, by impreſling |: 

| a that the larger | 
and mvre diſtinct the veſtigia or tracks of the animal ſpi- | 
tits, which are the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thoſe | 
images, are; the more ſtrongly and diſtinctly the ſouF 
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reputed ſacks, they are often diſcovered 
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to the people, which they repeat after him. 
IMAM is. allo applied, by way of excellence, 


Thus Ali is the imam of the Perſian, or of the ſe 


IMA 


vanced through haſtineſs and credvlity, ene ads 
perpetuated through ignorance and ſervility, ve been 
The productions of nature, in the ſeveral claſſes h 4 
living and inanimate things, are not all equal! 5 of 
we ſee in birds, beaſts and plants, every . 
an irregular or preternatutal formation; but Who; ny 
accident happens in the human Species, an opioicn 8 
been adopted, that a iright, or ſome other affection p9 — 
mother, in the courſe of her pregnancy, has wrov bt he 
change. 'The advocates for this opinion, if he 5 
any thing, muſt mean, that at the inſtant the , ie 
ceived the impreſſion, the child was of the natural 1 
7 


but that by the power of her / nagination the ſtructure of 


the parts was thut moment altered, and aſſumed che au. 
pearance, either gradually or ſuddenly, with which the 


child was born. They muſt conceive that the infant who 


is born with a large diſcolouration on any part of its &: 
Bad, before the Aiſcolonration took 2 A Fig wa 
that the «111d who is born with fix toes, had originally 
but five: and again, that the child who is born with one 
leg or one arm, had originally two, and fo of every othe⸗ 
preternatural appearance, whether it be an increaſe or 
decreaſe of the parts of the body. | 
expoling the abſurdity of one example, it will aten 
that all the other beer f e of the Care ker 
equally abſurd. It has been alleged, for inſtance, that a 
lady advanced five or ſix months in her pregnancy, hag 


been ſo terrified by a beggar thruſting the ſtumps of ay 


amputated arm into ker coach, that the child of which 
fhe was afterwards delivered, was- born' with a ſtump of 
arm reſembling that of the beggar. Here let us pauſe 2 
while, and conſider what an operation mult be performed 
to work this effect. A child at the term of five or (x 
months, is of confiderable bulk, and the arm itſelf nor 
ſmall, This arm then muſt drop off by the power of 
imagination: there muſt be no blood loft to endanger the 
life of the child ; and the wound muſt be healed before 


the birth. The mere ſtating of this poſition expoſes its 


ridiculouſneſs. | 

But admitting that a limb could drop off by the farce of 
fancy, it mult ſtil] remain with the mother until the de. 
livery; and. the bones at leaſt would not putcify and 


_ waſte away, though the fleſh would. But it never was 


pretended that in caſes of this nature, any part of the 


deficient limb was found by the midwife ; and what is 
worth obſerving, that the ſtumps of all ſuch imperſect 
limbs, have a ſmooth ſkin, which plainly indicates ther 


were from their firſt formation of the fame figure: for 
had there been a wound, there would have been a ſcar, 


and ſcars are very diſtinguiſhable from ſound ſkin. _ 
There is no defect more frequent than that of the hare 
lip, and it feldom happens that a woman who has a child 
with that deformity, does not endeavour to recollect ſhe 
either longed for a hare, or was frightened with a hare, 


or faw ſoraebody with a hare lip; it is no matter which. 
A woman already prepoſſefſed that there muſt have been 
ſome ſuch cauſe, is not long at a lofs ; her memory, or 
her prejudice, ſoon furniſhes her with a fact, and the 


_ inſtance of this child is added to the long catalogue 


. „„ | 
It is not more than a century fince ſome men of learn- 


ing gave credit to the efficacy of ſympathetic medicines, 
Which, like other charms, were to communicate thei: 


virtues to patients ar a diftance. Learning and good 


ſenſe have at length baniſhed this viſionary conceit ; and 


in a century more, the notion of the imagindtiun of the 
mother operating on the body of her unborn child, will 
meet with the ſame contempt After all, the whole of 
this ſubject is not yet ſufficiently explained. See FoETUS: 


 IMAGINIFER, among the Romans, an enſign-bearer, who 
carried the ſtandard on which was repreſented the image 


of the reigning emperor. Sce SIGNA. 


 IMAGO, in Natural Hiftcry, is a name given by Linnæus 
to the third ſtate of inſects, when they appear in their 


proper ſhape and colqurs, and under no more tranſ- 
formazion. 5 


MAM, or Ix Ax, a miniſter in the Mahometan church, 
anſwering to a pariſh prieſt among us. . 
The word properly fignifies what we eall a prelate, artiſtes 


one who preſides overothers; but the Muſſulmen-frequent- 
ly apply it to a perſon who has the care and intendancy o 
a moſque, who is always there at firſt, and reads prayer” 


to the four 


chiefs or ſounders of the four principal ſects in the Ma- 


hometan religion. 
— | & of the 


Schiaites ; Abu-beker the imam of the Sunnites, e he 
the ſect followed by the T urks ; Saphii, or afl, 

imam of aaother ſect, &c. | . 
The Mahometans do not agree among thomſclves 5 : 
this /mamate or dignity of the . Some thin rs 


which is 


IMur 


MI 


dine right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the 


ontilicate of Aaron. — Others hold, that it is, indeed, of 


leine richt, but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle 
te: oh n that it may not be transferred to . 
They add, that the zmam is to P clear of all groſs fins; 
and that otherwiſe he may be 1 and his dignity 
may be conferred on another, However this be, it is 
certain, that after an mam has once been owned as 
ſuch, by the Muſſulmen, he who denies that his autho- 
rity comes immediately from God, is accounted impi- 


ous; he who does not obey him, is a rebel; and he | 


who pretends to contradict what he ſays, is eſteemed a 
fool, among the orthodox of that, religion. The Imams 
have no outward mark of diſtinction; their habit is the 
ſame with that of the Turks in common, except that 
the turban is a little larger, and folded ſomewhat diſfer- 


ES | 7 
lan A, a name given to that ſect of the Mahometans, 


to which the Perſians adhere. See IMA Mu. 


IMBANKING, ſee BANKING. 8 5 5 
IMBARGO, or EMRARGO, a ſtop or ſtay put upon ſhips, 


or merchandize, uſually by public authority. See Eu- 


ARGO. Sk. 
MBATTLED, ſee EMBATTLED. 
IMBECILITY, a {tate of languor, or decay 3 wherein the 


body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes or func- 
tions- 


IMBER, in Ornithology, ſee Ext ER Gooſe, and FLUDER: 
IMBEZLE, or IMBEZZLE, is probably ſrom the old Eng- 


1; word to waſte, pilfer, or purloin. | 
As where a perſon intruſted with” goods, waſtes, con- 
ſumes, and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to zmbez/e them. 


Perſons that imbezzle, or illegally diſpoſe of any woollen, | 
linen, fuſtian, cotton, or iron materials; or gloves, lea- 
ther, ſhoes, &c. with which they are intruſted for ma- | 
nufacture, ſhall forfeit double the value, or be ſent to 
the houſe of correction, and there whipped, and kept to 
hard labour fourteen. days: and for the ſecond offence, 
forfeit four times the value, &e. Buyers and receivers 
are liable to the ſame penalties. 13 Geo. II. c. 8. 


If any ſervant imbexzles, purloins, or makes away his 
maſter's goods, to 40 ſhillings value, it is made felony 


without benefit of clergy, 12 Ann. c. 7. J{mbezzling the 
king's armour, or ſtores, is felony, by 31 Eliz. c. 4. 
other inferior imbezzlements and miſdemeanours of the 
ſame kind are puniſhed with fine and impriſonment, by 


1 Geo. 1. c. 25. The uſual method of proceeding a- 
gainſt high officers who imbexzle the public money is by 
impeachment in parliament. At common law the of- 
ſender is ſubject to a diſcretionary fine and impriſon- 
ment. Imbezzling, or vacating records, is a felonious 
offence againſt public juſtice, 8 Hen. VI. c. 12, 


IMBIBE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb, 


viz. whete a dry porous body takes up andther that is 
moiſt, 8 | | | 


IMBLOCATION, in Middle Age Writers, a particular me- 
thod of diſpoſing of the dead bodies of excommunicated 


ee by raiſing over them a heap of ſtones, or earth. 


unlawful to bury them in holy ground, or even to interr 
them at all. See Bun 14. „ 


The word is derived from Bloc, tumulus. 1 8 
IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts, to expreſs the 
gure of the leaves of ſome plants, which are hollowed 
like an imbrex, or gutter=tile; or are laid in cloſe ſeries over 


one another like the tiles of an houſe;  _ 


IyoxIcaTED=np, imb ricatits calyx, in Botany, a term uſed | 


by authors to expreſs the cups of ſome of the plants which. 


_ have compound flowers; in which the common perian- 


twium, ſurrounding the whole cluſter of flowers, is com- 


| poſed of ſeveral ſeries of ſquamæ, the exterior of which 


is ſhort, and the interior longer, but in great part hid un- 
der theſe upper ones. 


VBRICATED-/hell, imbricaia concha, in Natural Hiftory, a 
term uſed in general to expreſs any ſpecies of ſhell-fith, 
hoſe ſhells are elevated into tranſvetſe ridges, lying 


vcr one another at the baſe, in the manner of the tiles on 


* houſe-top, It has alſo been uſed as the name of a pe- 


culiar ſpecies of ſhell: this is a cordiformis or heart-ſhell, 
whoſe tides are remarkably tidged in this tranſverſe man- 
=» _ at tlie lame time ſo divided longitudinally by ſe- 
whale ©. ribs running from the apex to the edge, that rhe 
. repretents the roof of a houſe with the beams and 
ors, before covered by the tiling. Hence the French 
call It Fa1t!ere, | | 
1 ON in Au/ic, a kind of compoſition wherein one 
av Wong to imitate another, either throughout the 
din, Haves which is one of the kinds of canon, or only 
„ud lome meaſures, which is a ſimple imitation. 
dometimes the mov 
ne, 18 mitated ; 
y motion, 


wah, which makes what they call a retrograde imi- 


3 


his was done in the fields, or near high-ways it being 


ement, or the figure of the notes, a- 
and that, ſometimes, even by a contra- 


IMM 


| Imitation differs from ſugut, becatiſe in the former the te. 
petition mult be a ſecond, a third; a fixth, ſeventh, or 
ninth, either above or below the firſt voice ; whefeas if 
the repetition were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth; 
higher ot lower, it would be a Fugue. 5 
IMITATION, in Oratory, is an endeavout to reſemible a 
ſpeaker or writer in thoſe qualities, with regard to which 
we propoſe them to outſelyes as patterns. The ſirſt hiſ- 
torians among the Romans, ſays Cicero, were very dty 
and jcjune, till they began to imitate the Greeks, and 
then they becatiie their rivals: It is well known how 
cloſely Virgil has imitated Homer in his ZEneid, Heſiod 
in his Georgics, and Fheocritus in his Eclogues. Te- 
rence copied after Menander; aud Plautus after Epicar- 
mus, as we learn from Horace, lib. ii. ep: ad Auguſt 


lyric poets. Cicero appears, from many paſſages in his 

writings, to have imitated the Greek orators. Thus 

Quintilian ſays of him, that he has expreſſed the ſtrengtli 
and ſublimity of Demoſthenes, the copiouſneſs of Plato, 
and the delicacy of Ifocrates: Inſt. Or. lib. x. cap. 1. 


the head of imitation, vis. Who are to be imitated? What 
we are to imitate? and In what manner ? With reſpect 


it is not always what is abſolutely beſt, but compara- 


thoſe whom we may moſt ſafely truſt, ſays Quintilian, are 
to be read long. With reſpect to the ſecond enquiry, the 
things to be imitated are the perfections of the beſt ma- 
ſters in their ſeveral kinds; and theſe are different, ac- 
cording to the various ſubjeQs in which they excel. As 
to the manner of imitation, it ought to be confidered, 
that he who only copies or tranſlates from another, and 
endeavours to pals it off for his own, is not an imitator, 
but a plagiary. The true art of imitation conſiſts in fo 
diverſifying what we take from others, as if we can, to 


enlarging a thought, or expreſſion taken from another, 


bridging, or only taking a part of what another has ſaid 
before us; by keeping the thought, and applying it to a 


and applying them to the ſame ſubject, but changing 
their order, and repreſenting them in a different dreſs. 
See Ward's Orat. vol ii. ſect. 53 and os. 

IMMACULATE, without ftain.—A term much uſed a 


of the bleſſed Virgin, they call it ?mmaculate, 
When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he 
is obliged to ſwear, that he will defend the immaculate 


conception. This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne 


other univerſities made the ſame order. N 
The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to 


in the fourteenth century; in imitation of which, eighty 


in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, 


which they make a public proteſtation every year, and a 
private one every day. See THEATINES. | 


tinue in the agent. | 
IMM ATTERIALITY, abſtraction from matter; or what 
we underſtand by pure ſpirit. | | 


topics. 1. Its ſimplicity. 2. Its independency on the 
body, which is twofold; in its %, and in its operars, in 
exiſting, and in acting or operating feparately. 3. Its 
rule and authority over the body. 4. Its likenels and ſi- 
militude to God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure 


objects, &c. g. lis ſpiritual manner of perceiving ma- 


_ aQtivity, and immer, See Soul, _ 
IMMEDIATE, that which precedes or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpolition. | 
IMMEDIATE, alſo, ſignifies ſomething that acts without 


mediate GRACE, and immediate cauſe, &c. 
IuMEDIATE MMede. $ gee Mops. 

IMMEDIATE Fire. Fo Fix E. . 
IM MEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration 
of any ching whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 
In a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time immemerial, 
or time out of mind, that was before the reign of our 


| king Edward II. | 


IMMENSE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion, no finite | 
9 | meas 


who himſelf owes many of his beauties to the Greek 


Writers on rhetoric have propoſed three enquiries under 


to the firſt we ſhall only obſerve; that in common caſe; 
tively ſo in its own kind, and beſt ſuits their own taſte, 


that ſhould determine perſons in the choice of their pat- 
terns for imitation : however, only the beſt writers, and 


improve it, or at leaſt not ſuffer it to receive any detri- 
ment by our alteration. And this may be done, by ſo 


as in a good meaſure to render it our own: by either a- 


different ſubject ; and finally, by preſerving the thoughts, 


mong the Romaniſts; when, ſpeaking of the conception 


defend this prerogative of the Virgin. See CONCEPTION. 
There is alſo a Congregation of the IMMACULATE Conception; 


whoſe end is to honour the immaculate conception : of 
IMMANENT, in Lagic.— The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 


kinds of AcTIioxs; the one tragſient, which paſs from 
the agent to the patient; the other immanent, which con- 
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Plato proves the immateria/ity of the ſoul from theſe ſix 


it enjoys in ſpiritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual | 


terial objects. And, laſtly, its indiviſibility, capacity, 


means, or without medium. In which ſenſe we lay, im- 
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IMMERSION, in AMfronomy, is when a ſtar or planet 


ImMERsI0N is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, 


IMM 


meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can | 
equal. 


water, or ſome other FLUID. | 5 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm was performed 
by immerſion; by three immerſions.— The cuſtom of im- 
merſion is ſaid to be ſtill preſerved in Portugal, and a- 
mong the Anabaptiſts in other parts. | 
IMMER s10N, in Pharmacy, is the preparation of fome me- 
dicine, by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order: 
to take ſome ill quality or taſte from it. | 
This is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force; in lime 
to take away its ſalt; and in olives, which are preſerved 


in brine. 


comes ſo near the ſun, that we cannot difcern it; being 
as it were enveloped, and hid in the rays of that lumi- 
nary. 

ImM ay alſo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the 
moon; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. 

The ſame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of 
the ſun, when the diſk of the moon begins to cover it. 

In this ſenſe, immerſion ſtands oppoſed to emerſtion, which 
ſignifies the moment wherein the moon begins to come 
out of the ſhadow of the earth; or the ſun begins to ſhew | 
the parts of his diſk which were hid before. 


and eſpecially to the brit ſatellite ; the obſervation where- 
of is of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. 
The immer/ion of that ſatellite is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the diſk of Jupiter; and its 
emerſion the moment wherein it appears to come out. 
The immer/ions are obſerved from the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppo- 
fition: and the emerſions from the time of his oppoſition 
to his conjunction. — The peculiar advantage of theſe ob- 
ſervations is. that during eleven months of the year, they 
may be made, at leaſt, every other day.—The perfection 
of this theory, and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. 
Callink.-: | | 
Scruples of IMMERSION. See SCRUPLE. | 
IMMERSUS -capule, in Anatomy, a name given by Riola- 
nus and ſome other aurhors, to a muſcle ſince called the | 
 SUBSCAPULARIS. |, e 
IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity, as having 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. 


Plato defines immortulity, "2TH Eprbux, D x ald torun, ani- | 


mated . and eternal manſion; and proves the immor- 
tality of the ſoul from two kinds of arguments; the one 
artificial, and the other znartificiel., . 
The inartificial arguments for the ſoul's immortality are 
teſtimonies and authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral; and 
adds, in general, that all the great men and poets, who 


had any thing divine in them, have at all times aſſerted | 
Wo a 


the immortality of the ſoul. | | | 
_ Artificial or proper arguments for the immortality are ei- 


ther ſpeculative or .prattical : of the firſt kind are thoſe | 


drawn from, 1. The ſimple, uniform, fpiritual, and di- 
vine nature of the ſoul. 2. From its infinite capacity. 


3. Its defiring and longing after immortality, and its in- 
ward horror of falling into nothing; proving it abſurd | 
that the ſoul ſhould die, when life is its proper and ade- 
quate object. 4. Its rational activity; proving that whats- | 


ever has in itſelf a principle of rational and ſpontaneous 


motion, by which it tends towards ſome Tapreme good, | 
is immortal. 5. The various ideas which it has of ſpiri- 
tual things; particularly the idea it has of immortality- 


and, 6. Its immateriality. _ | 


His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of the | 
ſoul, are drawn from, 1. The juſtice of God, which can | 


never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the 


good unrewarded aſter death. 2. The dependence which | 


religion has on this opinion, becauſe, without this per- 
ſuaſion, there would be no religion in the world. 3. The 
opinion which men have, that juſtice and every kind of 
virtue are to be cultivated, that they may at laſt live with 
God. 4. The ftings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude 
Ve are under about a future ſtate. nl 
ImMorRTAL flower, in Botany. See GOMPHRENA, | 
IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from ſome office, 
duty, or impoſition. | | 


. 


' Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties | 


granted to cities and communities. 


The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to | 


eccleſiaſtics, exempting them from all impoſitions ; but 


the eccleſiaſtics of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of 


ours: they gave all they had to the poor. 
There is {till a privilege of immunity in ſome places, and 
eſpecially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaftical things, and 
perſons; who are exempted from certain dues, and are 


IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into | IMMUTABILITY, the condition of a thing 


 IMPALEMENT, in a $ena! ſenfe, 


| IMPANNELING, in Law. See EMPanziiing, 


| IMPATIENS, in Botany. See BALsaMINa. 


- 


ſome crimes for which they cannot plead be ©.-. 
of their immunity, as — — A pron = Privileges 
change. that cannot 
Immutability is one of the divine attributes, 
IMPALED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a . 8 
per pale, or divided into two halves by a line e paſty 
wiſe through the middle, from the top to the winks pale. 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife ry : 
not an heirefs, are borne in the ſame eſcutche, who i; 
muſt be :mpaled, or marſhalcd in pale, f. e. the wy they 
on the right fide, and the wife's on the left; and With. 
heralds call baron and feme, two coats impaled. is the 
If a man have had two wives, he may impale his cht; 
the middle between theirs; and if he have had "9: by 
two, they are to be marſhaled on each fide of hi 1 
their proper order. ä | * n 


IMPALEMENT, in Phytology, See EMPaLlentyy 
IMPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are fo extremely d.: 
nute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes 
ticularly by that of feeling. 1 _ 
IMPANATION, formed of in and panis, bread, à ter 
uſed among divines to ſrgnify the opinion of the Lubbe 
rans with regard to the euchariſt ; who believe that the 
ſpecies of bread and wine remain, together with the. 
of our Saviour, after conſecration. See Consuegras. 
' TIATION. | | = 
IMPANATORES. See ADESSENAR11T, 


IMPARES Scamilli. See SCAMILLI. 
IMPARLANCE. See EMPARL ANCE. | 
IMPARSONEE, in Law, is applied to a parſon that js. 
ducted, and in poſſeſſion of a benefice. _ 
IMP ASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering ; «: 
which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. 
The Stoics place the ſoul of their wife man in an im. .. 
/ible, imperturbable ſtate. See APATHY. 5 
IMPASTATION, the mixture of divers materials of dif. 
ent colours, and conſiſtencies, baked or bound togethet 
with ſome cement, and hardened either by the air, or fre. 
IMPASTATION. is fometimes uſed for a fort of maſor's- 
work, made of ſtueco, or ſtone ground ſmall, aud wroupht 
up again in manner of a paſte. 5 
Authors are of opinion that the obeliſks, and the huge ar- 
tique columns ſtill remaining, were made, ſome by inh. 
tion, and others by fuſion; but this is wholly erroncous: 
they are all cut out of quarries, yet open in Egypt, Aru- 
bia, &c. | „ | 
IMPASTING, in Painting. See EMPASTING, 


IMPEACHMENT, from the Latin, zmpetere, to ſet 1; 
or attack; or rather from the French, empech-r, to dn. 
der, in Lau, is the accuſation and proſecution of 3 
perſon for treaſon, or other crimes and miſdemeanor 
Any member of the lower houſe of parliament may in 
peack any one belonging either to that body, or the hon 
of lords. The method of proceeding is to exhibit ar- 
cles on the behalf of the commons, by whom manage! 
are appointed to make good their charge. Theſe articles 
are carried to the lords, by whom every perſon impexct 
ed by the commons is tried ; and i they find him guilt 
no pardon under the great ſeal can be pleade to ſuch at 
impeachment. 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2. A common! 
cannot, however, be impeacned before the lords for at) 
capital offence, but only for high miſdemeanors. 4 
peer may be impeached ſor any crime; the articles 0; 
impeachment are a kind of bills of indictment, found by 
the houſe of commons, and aſterwards tried by tlc 
lords, who, in cafes of miſdemeanors, are conſidered not 
only as their own peers, but as the peers of the whole 
nation. This cuſtom is derived from the conſtitution © 
the ancient Germans, who, in their great council, ſomce 
times tried capital accuſations relating to the public: 
licet apud concillum accuſare quoque, et diferimen capitis tn 
wndere. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 12. Blackſt. Com. vo“ l. 
p- 256, &c. . 3 
MPEACHMENT of //aſte, a reſtraint from committing ; 
waſte upon lands and tenemeats; or a demand o a 
compence for waſte made by a tenant who has but a 
mited eſtate in the land granted. lat 
He that hath a leaſe without impeachment of ws 55 
by that a property or intereſt given him in the r. 
and trees, and may make waſte in them without eng 
called to an account for it. 


IMPECCABILES, in Church Hiſtory, a name given to Lo 
heretics, who boaſted that they were ebene PONCE 
there was no need of repentance : ſuch were the ©" 
Priſcillianiſts, &c. 3 

IMPECCABILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cann 


ivi 1 ; ain out © 
Or a grace, privilege, or principle, which puts 


dheltered from the purſuits of juſtice. Though there are 
, | 


| 


a poſlibility of ſinning. The 
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aolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of 

The ki : that of God, belongs to him by Cine 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him 
by the hypoſtatical union : that of the bleſſed, is a conſe- 
ee of their condition: that of men, is the effect of 

a confirmation in grace, and 1s rather called impeccance 
than impeccability z accordingly divines diſtinguiſh between 

| theſe two: this di inction is found neceſſary in the diſ- 
utes againſt the Pelagians, in order to explain certain 
terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which without 


this diſtinction are eaſily confounded, 


IMPLDIMEN TS, in Law, are ſuch hindrances as put a 
ſtop or ſtay to a perſon's ſeeking for his right by a due 
courſe of law. Perſons under !mpediments are thoſe under 
age, or coverture, nen compos mentis, in priſon, beyond 
ſea, &c. who, by a ſaving in our laws, have time to claim, 


giſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays 
him the Roman month; but in other reſpects, and in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereign. 
The imperial cities have a right of coining money, and of 
keeping forces, and fortified places: their deputies aſſiſt 
at the imperial diets, where they are divided into two 
branches; that of the Rhine, and that of Suabia. T here 
were formerly twenty-two in the former, and thirty-ſeven 
in the latter; but there are now only forty-nine in all; 


eee belonging to the former, and thirty-ſix to the 
atter. 


ſtates of the empire. See Dikx. 

* he diet is divided into three colie ges, and each college 
has its director, who preſides in the conſultations: the e- 
lector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the arch- 


and proſecute their rights, after the impediments are re- biſhop of Saltzburg, and archduke of Auſtria, in that of 


moved, in caſe of fines levied, &c. 
[vPEDIMENTS of marriage, ſee MARRIAGE, 
MPED!T, in Law. See QUARE Impedit. 


the princes, and the deputy of the city of Cologne, or of 
any other, in that of the cities. 


In the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the pre- 


IMPENETRABILLUTY, a quality whereby a thing becomes lates (ſo they call the abbots and piovolts of the empire} 
unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property of have but two voices, and all the counts but four. 


body whereby it fills up certain ſpaces, ſo that there is no 


room in them for any other body. 7 
Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one 
extended ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the 


extenſion of one thing is different from that of another: | IMPERIAL ſalt, imperiale ſal, a term uſcd by ſome of the 


Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a 

negative voice: when he allo conſents, the reſolutions 
pals into a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the EMPIRE, 
both mediate and immediate. | 


ſo that two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, | old writers to expreſs the common ſal gemmæ; and uſed, 


but muſt neceſſarily exclude each other. See SOLIDITY. 
IMPENI'TENCE, or IMPENITENCY, an hardneſs of heart, 


by others, for the ſal ammoniacum. 


which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents his braſs, with a box and needle, ſtafl, & c. uſed in meaſ uring 


repentance. 


land. 


IMPERATIVE, in Grammar, is one of the moods or man- IMPERII receſſics. See Recessus imperli. 
ners of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a command- | [MPERSONAL verb, in Grammer, is ſuch an one, as is 


ment; as, go, come, &c. Ihe imperative, according to 
biſhop Wilkins, is one of the primary modes or moods, 


only uſed in the third perſon ſingular; as ortet, licet, 
&c Every verb, ſays the ingenious Mr. Harris, whee 


the indicative being the other: by this the ſpeaker ex-] ther active or paſſive, has in language a neceſſary 1efe- 


preſſes his will to him that bas the thing in his power; 


namely, to his ſuperior by petition, to his equal by per- | trine of imperſonal verbs has been juſtly rejected by the beſt 


ſuaſion, and to his inferior by command; and the man- 
ner in which theſe affect the copula (be it ſo, or let it be 
ſo) is called the imperative mood, of which there are 
theſc three varieties. Wilkins's Real Character, part iii. 


c. 5. The ſame diſtinction is obſerved by Mr, Harris, 


who makes the imperative mood a ipecies of the requiſi- 


tive when applied to inferiors; hut when pertaining to 
equals, or ſuperiors, it is a precative or optative. Hermes, | 


P 144, ed. zd. See Moop. 1 


In Hebrew, and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 


has frequently an imperative ſignification. 
IMPERATOR, among the Romans, a title of honour given 

to generals aſter a victory; firſt by the AcclAMATIO&NSG 
of the ſoldiers, and afterwards confirmed by the ſenate. 

dee EMPEROR. | | DR 
IMPERATORIA, in Botany, fee MasTERwoRT. 


IMPERATRIX, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the meym or SPIGNEL. 


 IMPERFEC I Plants, among Betanifts, are ſuch as either 
really want flower and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want 


them; no flower or ſeed having been diſcovered in the 
greater part of thoſe plants included in this claſs by the 


botanical writers, at the time when they were thus de- | 


nominated. See Imperfect PLANTS. 


IwPERFECT concord, in Mu/ic, See CoNcoRD. 


IMPERFECT flowers, See FLOWERS and STAMINEOUS. 
IMPERFECT mixts. See MIx T. „ 

IMPERFECT numbers, in Arithmetic, See NUMBERS, 
MPERFECT fen, in Grammar, fignifies an indefinite 


time between the preſent and the paſt; as, I taugbt, 1 


heard. The imperfect was ſometimes employed by the 
ancients to denote what 15 uſual and cuſtomary : thus 
ſurgebat and ſcr:bebat ſignify not only he was riſing, he 
WAS writing, but upon occaſion they ſignify, he UusED to 
de, he USED to write. The reaſon of this is, that what- 
ever is cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has been 
frequently repeated; but what has been frequently re- 
peated muſt require an extenſion of time paſt. It was 
allo uſed by the ancients, in which they have been fol- 
wed by the moderns, in a ſuſpenfive kind of inſcription; 
= Aeg eerolel. Apelles faciebat, but not exoings or fecit; 
by which uſe of the imperfztt they avoided the ſhew of 
Faatance, and had prepared an apology in caſe of cen- 
ure, by laying that the work was once indeed in hand, 
Without pretending that it was ever fini/hed. Harris's 
ermes, p. 136, &c. See TENSE, | 


WEnn TK qnus. See Axus and IxT AN r. . 
pire AL, lomething belonging to an emperor, or em- | 


Thus we lay, his imperial MAJESTY, the imperial 


CR ines! a ; 
Fahy, imperial MEDALS, the imperial CHAMBER. 
oche a cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no 
head but the emperor | 


Theſe are a kind ; ; 24 
ver, Il, No 12 commonwealths ; the chief ma- 


rence to ſome noun for its nominative cafe ; and the doc- 


grammartans, both ancient and modern. Hermes, p. 175. 
{IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paſſed 
or the particular configuration of its parts. 
IMPE Ti GO, in Medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and foul. 


ele | - | 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the fame with Jichen, wolatte 
ca, and mentagra. 3 55 | | 
he impetigo is a ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales or ſcurf ſucceed apace; ariling from ſaline corro- 
ſive humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the 
body. by which means the internal parts are uſually re. 
lieved. | | | 

It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any 


ptoſy. See Iren and Leprosy. | = 
IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by re» 
queſt or prayer. | | | 
IMPETRATION was more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes 
for the pre-obtaining of benefices and church-offices in 
England from the court of Rome, which did beJong io the 


235 E. III. See PRovisoR, 


Mor io. 


| Paracentric Ix RT us. See PAR AEN Ric. 
IMPING, in Falconry, the infecting a teather in the wing 


of a hawk, in the place of one that is broken. 


IMPLANTATION. See TRANSPLANTATION. 


PLEADING. | rg rope 
IMPLEMENTS, formed either from the Latin implere, to 
fill up; or from the French implcyer, to employ; is uſed. 


houſehold. 


veyances of moveables. _ | 
IMPLEX adlion. See ACTION. 115 FE : 
IMPLICATION, in Law, is where the law doth imply 


deeds and agreement: and when our law giveth any 
thing to a man, it giveth implicitiy whatever is neceflary 
for the enjoying the ſame. The want of words may be 
helped in ſome cafes by implication; and ſo one word or 
thing, or one eſtate given, ſhall be implicd by another : 
and there is an implication in wills and deviſes of lands, 
| whereby eſtates are gained. 
IMPLICIT, derived from in, and p/ico, 7 fo!d; ſomething 
tacitly compriſed, or underſtood : that is, contained in a 


only by induction and conſequence, 
Iurricir faith. See FAITH. 
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IMPERIAL diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the 


IMPERIAL table, in Surveying, an inſtrument made of 


through; either by reafon of the» cloſeneſs of its pores, 


neſs of the ſkin, attended with an itching, and plentiful 5 


malignity; and fera, ſevere, which comes near to a le- 


diſpoſal of the king, and other lay patrons of the realm . 
the penalty whereof is the ſame with that of proviſors, 


IMPETUS, in Mechanics. See Foxck, MoukxN TU, and | 
IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. 8ce 


for all things neceſſary for a trade, or the furniture of an 


In this ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 


— — 
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ſomething, that is not declared between 3 in their 


diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, not in expreſs terms, bug 


Iuplictr condition. See ConDiTION. 


gedſtroy each other by the contrariety of their figure. 
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IMP 


IMPLY a contradifion, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, 
in ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence. 


God can do every thing that does not imply a contradic- | 


tion proceeding from God : by which is not meant a re- 
lation of the action to the executive power of God, but a 
relation to the other attributes and ſimple perfections of 
God. | 

IMPORTATION, the act of zmporting or bringing mer- 
chandize from foreign countries, in contradiſtinction to 
ExXPORTATION. 
Some of the principal ſtatutes relating to the 7mportation 
of merchandize, are 12 Car. II. c. 4.—12 Car. Il. c. 19. 
14 Car. II. c. 11.—4 and 5 W. and M. c. 5.—b W. and 
M. c. 1. —7 and 8 W. and M. c. 28. 
Concerning goods prohibited from being imported, ſec 
ſtat. 3. Edw. IV. c. 4.—1 Rich. III. c. 12.—13 and 14 
Car. II. c. 13.—18 Car. II. c. 32—9 and 10 W. III. 
—21 Geo, II.— 1 Ann. c. 27. 

IM POSITION of Hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 

a biſhop lays his hand on the head of a perſon, in ordi— 
nation, confirmation, or in uttering a bleſſing. This prac- 
tice is alſo frequently obſerved by the Diſſenters at the or- 
dination of their miniſters, when all the miniſters preſent 
place their hands on the headof him whom theyare ordain- 
ing, while one of them prays for a bleſling on him and his 
future labours. This ſome of them retain as an ancient 
practice, juſtified by the example of the apoſtles, when no 


extraordinary gifts are conveyed. However, they are not | 


agreed as to the propriety of this ceremony; nor do they 
confider it as an effential part of ordination. | INS 
Impoſition of hands was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, 
not by any divine authority, but by cuſtom : it being the 
practice among thoſe people, whenever they prayed to 
God for any perſon, to lay their hands on his head. 
Our Saviour obſerved the ſame cuſtom, both when he 
_ conferred his bleſſing on children, and when he cured the 
ſick; adding prayer to the ceremony. The apoſtles like- 
VW iſe laid hands on thoſe upon whom they beſtowed the Holy 
_ Ghoſt. —The prieſts obſerved the ſame cuſtom when any 
one was received into their body. And the apoſtles them- 


ſelves underwent the impęſition of hands afreſh, every time 
they entered upon any new deſign. In the ancient | 


church, impo/ition of hands was even practiſed on perſons 
when they married z which cuſtom the Abyſlinians {till 
obſerve. OY | SN 
But this term, which, in its original ſigniſication, is ge- 
neral, is now reſtrained, by cuſtom, to that 7mpo/ition 
which is practiſed at ordination. Spanheim has written 
atteatiſe De impoſitione manuum; and Tribenhorius and 
Braunius have done the fame. See Impe/ition of Hanps, 
and ORDINATION. | | Ce 
ImPos1TION of tonnage, &c. See DUTY, &c. 


IMPOSSIBLE, that which is not poſſible, or which cannot | 
be done or effected. A propoſition is ſaid to be :mpo//ible, | 


when it contains two ideas which mutually deſtroy each 


other, and which can neither be conceived, nor united to- 


_ gether in the mind. 


Thus it is i1mpoſ/ible, that a circle ſhould be a ſquare ; be- 


cauſe we conceive clearly, that ſquareneſs and roundneſs 


There are two kinds of :mpoſſib:ilites, phy/ical and moral. 


P/y/ical IirpoS$LBILITY, is that which is contrary to the 


laws of nature. | 


A thing is morally IMPOSSIBLE, when of its own nature 
it is poſlible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as | 


that, all things conſidered, it appears zmpo//ible. 


Thus it is mzrally impoſſible, that all men ſhould be virtu- | 


- ous; or that a man ſhould throw the ſame number with 
three dice a hundred times ſucceſſively. | 


A thing which is impoſſible in law, is the ſame with a thing | 


impoſſible in nature: and if any thing in a bond or deed 


be impoſſible to be done, ſuch deed, &c. is void. 21 Car. I. | 


JuPo0$S$IBLE quantity, in Algebra. See Roor. | 
IMPOS'T, from impono, I impoſe, in Law, properly denotes 


the tribute or tax appointed by a ſovereign to be paid 


for ſuch merchandize as is brought into any haven in his 
dominions from foreign nations. See DuTY. | 
{mpoft is diſtinguiſhed from cusTo0M, in that cuſtom 


more properly ſignifies the duties paid to the king for 


goods ſhipped off or exported. But the two are frequent- 
ly confounded together. Ln | 
IMPOSTHUMTE, by corruption from impaſtem and apoſlem, 
abſceſs, a collection of matter, or pus, in any part of the 
body, either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids in that 


part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or to 


a tranſlation of it from ſome other part where it was ge- 
nerated, See ABSCESS. . 

IMPOSTORS, religious, are ſuch as falſely pretend to an 
extraordinary commiſſion from Heaven; and who terrify 
and abuſe the people with falſe denunciations of judg- 


* 


I 


ments: Theſe are puniſhable in the temporal courts 


IMPOSTS, in Architecture, the capitals of 


cia 2, the ogee 2 parts, corona 3, and the whole 34. 


1. For the projections, cyma 12, corona 24, the whole 
tions, fillet 4, aſtragal 3, cyma 12, corona 24, the whole 


| + aſtragal z, ovolo 2, cyma 24, corona 24, the whole 31. 
[MPOTENCE, or IM POTEN CV, derived from the prepo- 


Me have inſtances of unfitneſs for generation in men, 


bladder. Mr. Petit cured one patient under ſuch a dt 


monly made in the great operation for the ſtone. Her 
Mem. de V Acad. de Chirurg. tom. J. 


frequently takes its riſe from early and immoderate vene- 


MPRACTICABLE caſe, in Algebra. See IRREDUCIBLE- 
IMPRECA'TION, derived from in, and precor, I p93 * 


Latin Dire, i. e. Deorum ire, who were ſuppoſe 


IMPREGNATION, derived from impr age, & Ke 


IMPREGNATION is alfo figuratively uſed in pharmacy» 


I'M P 


with fine, impriſonment, and infamoy 
| | $ CO , 
ment. rporal puniſh. 


: Pillars, Or pi 
5108's which ſupport arches. See. Ty. Archit, 4 
An impoſt, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, is à f. 
tle cornice, which crowns a pier, and ſnoports of lit. 
3 CRE an 7 or vault commences. . 
Impoſis conform to their proper orders. — Th. : 
195 only; the Dorie bs two ele. 82 
onic has a larmier over the two faces, and its mo 1 "a 
may be carved; the Corinthian and Compoſe he 
Om, freeze, and other mouldings. F inks 
e projeCture of the :mp/? muſt not exce 
the pilaſter. 88 deine the entikiiture of 4 
ſerves fot the impęſt of the arch; and this look mo 
rand and ſtately. | IDE 
he impoſt is a thing eſſential to an ordo 3 
much as without it, 15 the place where N 17 
the arch meets with the perpendicular line of the why 
18 ſeems a kind of elbow, _ pod 
in f:g. 40, repreſents an impoſt made ope 1 
middle, and bounded by lte or Wes. "This e 
impoſt is (aid to be the invention of lord Burlington a 
is by many called a Burlington impoſt. It is enriched pit 
a guloic, or bands forming circles and interſectin each 
kein when there are two rows, it is called a Goal 
guloic. | | 
The following rules are given by ſome moder 
for dividing the :mps/ts of arches : 1n the Tuſcan e 
the facia hath 3 parts, the ogec 1, the fillet 1 
corona 3, and the band 13. For the projectione, the fa 


In the Doric, the frieze 2, fillet &, aſtragal 3, cyma rec 
24, fillet Z, corona 2, ogee 1. For the projections 1 
2, altragal 1, corona 23, and the whole 33. ; 
In the Ionic, fillet Z, cyma 4, ovolo 12, corona 17, oget 


2 a 
In the Corinthian, the frieze 13, fillet 3, aſtragal 7, 
cyma 24, ovolo 1, corona 13, ogee 1. For the projec- 


IS: . | 
In the Compoſite, frieze 2, fillet £, aſtragal 4, ovolo f, 
cyma 12, corona 12, ogee 1. For the projections, fillet 


ſition in, taken privatively, and potentia, power, a want 
of ſtrength, power, or means, to perform any thing. 
Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of in: 
tency, natural and moral.—T he ficit is want of ſome phy- 
fical principle neceſſary to an action; or it is where a 
being is abſolutely defective, or not free, and at liberty 
to act: the ſecond only imports a great difficulty; as a 
ſtrong habit to the contrary ;z a violent paſſion, inclins- 
tion, or the like. Impotency is more particularly uſed for 
a natural inability to coition. - 

In this ſenſe, impotency is defined an inability or inſuftc- 
ency in the male to impregnate the female. 


by an impediment to the ejection of the ſemen in coition, 
from a wrong direction, which the orifices of the vert 
montanum got, whereby the ſeed was thrown into tte 


ficulty of emiſſion, by making an inciſion like to that con 


Impotence may be cauſed by various accidents, but molt 


ry; and often from the venereal diſeaſe. 3 
Impotency is a canonical diſability, to avoid marriage 
the ſpiritual court. The marriage is not void ab 71 
but voidable only by ſentence of ſeparation, during the 
life of the parties. EE 


curſe, or wiſh that ſome evil may befal any one. 
The ancients had their goddeſſes called Kae an 
the executioners of evil conſciences. They were called 
Diræ in heaven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides in hell, 
The Romans owned but three of theſe [mprecati”ns an 
the Greeks only two. They invoked them with prays” 
and pieces of verſes, to deſtroy their enemies. | 


5 ew" | the 
nans, a woman with child; the emiſſion of the Ic a 90 
male in coition, by which the female conceives, 0 
comes with young, See GENERATION. 2 
a liquor imbibes the particles of ſome other youe. body 
Thus a menſtruum is ſaid to be impregnated wk. 
diſſolved in it, as much as its pores are able to recen“ 


[IMPRESSED ſpecies. See SPECIES. IM. 


9 


IMP 


PRESSING, in the Sea Language. See Maxi NG the 


INA 


any animal that died of itſelf, or of any creeping things, 

or unclean creature; or the touching things holy by one 
who was not clean, or was not a prieſt; or touching 
perſons under impure circumſtances. Other kinds of in- —_—_ | 
purity there were, of an involuntary nature; for which | | 
we mult refer the reader to Calmet, who ſhews what | 1 


| ; kind of purification was preſcribed for each {ſpecies of 
ſenſes to the common ſenſory : thele impreſſed ſpecies, pollution. See Numb. xix. 11, 14. Levit. xi. 24, 43- 


being material and ſenſible, they ſay, are rendered intel] Levit, xii. 23, 45- Id. xv. 25. Calm. Dick. Bibl. in i}! 
ligible by the active intellect ; and, when thus ſpiritual- . | | | | 
ized, are called expr Mons, or expreſs ſpecies, as being ex- IMPUTATION, a term much uſed among divines, ſome- 

efſed from the others. ; ; times in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe : in the 

TupRESSION 18 alſo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the edi- | latter it is uſed to ſignify the charging the ſin to the ac- 

tions of a book, or of the number of times it has been | count of one, which was committed by another. The. 

printed. | | 9 | word, however, is generally uſed in an ill ſenſe; for 

Impreſſion, however, differs from edition : the former, pro- | when we place any good to the account of another, we 

perly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the uſe the word attribute. 5 | 

printing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances of | I hus Adam's fin is ſaid by ſome.divines to be imputed to 
words and lines, and the diſpolition of every thing that | all his poſterity ; all his deſcendants, by his fall, becom- 


f "RESSION, in Philoſophy, is applied to che sb EIES of 
art which are ſuppoled to make ſome mark or in- 

; en on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 

The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit ſpecies reſem- 

bling them, which ſpecies are conveyed by the exterior 
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5 i 0 brated in honour of Leucothea, or Ino. | 
at to impriſonment, as one of the highelt executions. | | The word is compounded of Ino, and &., i. e. grief; 
Where the law gives power to impriſon, in ſuch cafe it being perhaps a commemoration of Ino's misfortunes. 
15 is juſtifiable, provided he that does it in purſuance of a | INAC LION, ceſſation of action, a term much uſed in the 
5 ſtatute, exactly purſues the ſtatute in the manner of do- myſtical divinity; by which is underſtood a privation, or 
F ing it, for otherwiſe it will be deemed falſe imprifon- | annihilation, of all the faculties; whereby the door is, as 
iy ment, and in conſequence it is unjuſtifiable. Every war— it were, ſhut to all external objects, and a kind of ecſtaſy 
14 rant of commitment for impriſoning a perſon, ought to] is procured, during which God ſpeaks immediately to the 
11. run,“ Till delivered by due courſe of Jaw,” and not] heart. It is the ſtate of ν⁰ν,“ in that is held the moſt pro- 
for « Until farther order ;” which has been held ill, and | perfor receiving the Holy Spirit; and in this fit of dozing; 
thus it alſo is, where one is impriſoned on a warrant | they fay, it is that God communicates ſublime and inef- 
10 not mentioning any cauſe for which he is committed. | fable ſentiments and graces to the foul. . 
A perſon being ſent to priſon by a warrant from a ſe- Some do not make it conſiſt in this ſtupid kind of indo- 
en, cretary of ſtate, without aſſigning any cauſe, &c. it was | lence, or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation : but by 7n- 
my adjudged, that he ought to be diſcharged for that reaton. action only mean a ceilation of deſires, in which, as the 
- Perſons may alſo, by bail or habeas corpus, be diſcharged | ſoul does not determine itſelf to any poſitive acts, neither 
the from their impriſonment in any caſe bailable. See the | does it abandon itſelf to uſcleſs meditations, or the vain 
Fr articles HaBEAS CorPus, Bail, PRISON, PRISONER, | ſpeculations of reaſon; but demands in general every 
wy and GaoL. | 88 . I thing that may be agrecable to God, without preſcribing 
g Falſe IM RISoN MSN T. See FALSE, and APPEAL. any thing to him. 1 | Ee, 
IMPROMPTU. See IN PROMT. „ Ihis latter is the doctrine of the ancient myſtics, and the 
molt IMPROPER jra#ions. See FRAcTIo xc. - | former that of the modern ones, or the quietiſts. 
ene⸗ IMPROPRIATION, is a term uſed where the proſits of an] In general, however, it may be ſaid, that ina&ion is no: 
| eccleſiaſtical beneſice are in the hands of a layman. the moſt likely way of pleaſing God; by our actions 
e in In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from APPROPRIA-| chiefly we are to gain his favour; he will have us to act; 
11110, TION, which is where the profits of a benefice are in the | fo that ;na&on cannot be agreeable to him. | 
the hands of a biſhop, college, &c. though the two are now | INACTIVITY of matter. See Vis inertie. _ | | 
oſten uſed promiſcuouſly.—There are ſaid to be 3845 im- | INADEQUATE Idea, or notion, is a partial or incomplete 
1.  propriations in England. 1 „ repreſentation of any thing to the mind. See IDEA. 
* | IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, | INAJA gnacuiba, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
5 or proper. See PROPER, and PRO PRIE T. I _ have called the cocoa- nut tree, or palma indica nucifera of nh 
5, in Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in language; other writers. | 1 5 1 
0 be A solLEcisu, BARBARISM, and impropriety: an impro-INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, i 
alled Pretty is committed when a word is uled that has not a | or made over to another. See ALIENAT1ON, | — 
gell. _ Proper ſignification. 0 | Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, &c. | I 
and | IMPROVIDE, in Lazy. See A IA 1mprovide. | are 1maltenable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve of the right "4 | 
pers, IMPULSIVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action of redemption for ever. | | 1; I 
| of the body which impels or puſhes another. | INAMBLUCIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of | | 7 
2 Thus the arm is ſaid to give an impul/ive motion to the] ſoſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitz ; but of the number of | \ : 
f the lone that it throws. See PROJECTILE. £ the columnar, not the rhomboidal kinds, and compoſed \ 
r bes 1 this ſenſe, impulſive ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed fro merely of parallel fibres. See SELENITES. d | ; 
attractive and repulſive. | INAMELLING, or ENamELLiNG. See ENAMELLING. 1 
when = Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſ- | [IN ANIMATE, derived from in, taken privatively, and an- 3 
13 be effected by an impulſe power. | ma, foul, denotes a body that has either loſt its foul, or 
bodf VRITY, in the Moſaic law. There were ſeveral forts | that is not of a nature capable of having any. 
e. of 'mpurity contracted under the law of Moſes. 


may have a good or bad effect upon the eye: the latter, 
beſides all this, takes in the care of the editor, who has 
reviſed the copy, corrected or augmented it, adding notes, 
tables, and other like things, which he judged might con- 
tribute towards making the book more uſeful and cor- 
555 very frequently the word edi ion only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpeaking of the works of 8. Au- 
uſtine, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, 
Benedictines, &. where we have no regard to the print- 
ing part, but only to the care and pains of the editors. 
Privilege for IMPRESSION., See PRIVILEGE. 
[MpRESSIONS on gems and medals. See GEMs and Mz - 
DALS. | 
IMPREST, Auditors of. See AUDITORS. - 
IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained of his 
liberty, and detained under the cultody of another; and 
extends not only to a GAOL, but to a houſe, ſtocks, or a 
man's being held in the ſtreet, &c. None thall be impri- 
ſoned but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the 


law of the land. Mag. Ch. 9 Hen. III. c. 2. 25 Edw. III. 


ſt. 5. c. 4. | | | 

No perſon is to be impriſoned but as the law directs, ei- 
ther by the command or order of a court of record, or 
by lawful Warrant; or the king's proceſfs, on which one 
may be lawfully detained. And at common law, a per- 


ſon could not be impriſoned unleſs he were guilty of 


{ome force and violence, for which his body was ſubject 


Some 


vere voluntary, as the touching oh a dead body, or of 


| 


ing as criminal in the fight of God, as if they had fallen 
themſelves; and bearing the juſt puniſhment of his firſt 
crime. See Original Six. | 

[mputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging 
of another's juſtice, or merit. 


Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to be imputed to 


us; his merits, and the price of his ſufferings, being ap- 


plied to us, 


IN, in the Mancge, — To put a horſe IN, is an expreſſion 


that ſignifies to breed and dreſs him, by putting him right 
upon the hand and the heels. Nos 


IN, in the Sca language, denotes the ſtate of any of a ſhip's 


fails, when they are furled or ſtowed : it is uſed in op- 
poſition 10 %, which implies that they are fet, or ex- 
tended to aſſiſt the ſhip's courſe. | 


In-penny and out-penny, in Our Old I riters, money paid Ly 


the cuſtom of tome manors on the alienation of tenants, 
&c.—In-penny and out-penny conſuetudo talis eft in villa 
de Eaft Radham, de omnibus terris que infra Burgagium 
tenentur, VIZ. quod ipſe, qui vendiderit vel dederit dictam 
tenuram alicut, dabit pro exitu ſito de eadem tenura unum 
denar ium, & ſimile de ingreſſu alterius; et fi predic denari! 
a retro fuerint, ballivus demini diſtringet pro eiſdem denariis 
in cadem tenura. Regiſt. Prior. de Cokesford, p. 25. 


IN ACCESSIBLE height, or diſtance. See ALTITUDE; 


Dis TANCE, &c. 


INACHIA, Ea, in Antiquity, a feſtival in Crete cele- 


Thus, a dead man is an jzanimate lump, and metals are 
inanimate bodies. | | 


N. 


INC 


INANITION, a term in Phy/ic, fignifying emptineſs 3 or 


the. ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs 
food. 52 | 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 


others from inanition, which laſt are the more dangerous. 
INANITY, the ſchool term for emptineſs or abſolute va- 


cuity, and implies the abſence of all body and matter 
whatſoever, ſo that nothing remains but mere ſpace. 


INARCHING, in Gardening, a particular fort of graft- 


ing, called alſo by ſome grafting by approach. It is uſed 


when the ſtock intended to be grafted on, and the tree 


from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo near one 
another, that they may be brought to touch. The branch 


to be ixarcbed is to be fitted to that part of the ſtock where 


it is to be joined, the rind and wood are to be pared 
away on one fide for the length of three inches, and the 
ſtock or branch where the graft is to be united is to be 
ſerved in the ſame manner, ſo that the two may join 
equally together, and the ſap meet; a little tongue 1s 


then to be cut upwards in the graft, and a notch made in 
the ſtock to admit it, ſo that when they are joined, the 


tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft will 


more cloſely unite to the ſtock. Having thus brought 


them exactly together, they muſt be tied with ſome baſs 


or worſted, or other ſoft tying, and then the place muſt 
be covered with ſome grafting clay, to prevent the air 


| from drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the | 
ſock; a ſtake muſt be fixed in the ground, to which both 


the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied, to prevent the 
winds diſplacing them, When they have remained in 


_ enſuing winter. It is principally practiſed upon oranges, | 


this ſtate four months, they will be ſufficiently united, 
and the graft may then he cut off from the mother-tree, 
obſerving to ſlope it cloſe to the ſtock, and at this time 
there ſhould be freſh clay laid all round the part, This 
operation ſhould be performed in April or May, that 
the graft may be perfectly united to the ſtock, before the 


myrtles, jeſſamines, walnuts, and firs, and ſome other 


trees, which do not ſucceed well in the common way of 


grafting. But it is a wrong practice when orange trees 


are deſigned to grow large, for theſe are ſeldom long- 
lived after the operation. See ABLACTATION and EN- |. 


GRAFTING. 


IN ARTICULATE, an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, ſyl- 


| lables, or words, as are not pronounced diſtinctly. See 


INAUGURATION, the coronation of an emperor, or 


ARTICULATION. 


king; or the CONSECRATION of a prelate, ſo called in 
imitation of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when 
they were received into the college of augurs. See 
Crown, Kinc, and ÞBisHoe. | 


The word comes from the Latin inaugurare, which fig- 


nifies to dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the 
prieſthood, having, in order to that, firſt taken auguries. 
See AUGUR, and AUGURY. | | pe 
CA, or YNca, an appellation which the natives of Pe- 
ru give to their kings, and princes of the blood. _ 
The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the zxcas : 


| this country had been a long time the theatre of ef rae | 
of wars, horrible crimes, and diſſenſions, till at length 


there appeared two brothers, the one of whom was called 


Mancocapac : of this perſon the Indians uſe to tell won- | 


ders; they ſay he built the city of Cuzco, ſettled laws 


and policy, and taught them to adore the ſun: and he | 
It muſt alſo be a malicious burning; otherwiſe it is on) 


and his deſcendants took the name of inca, which, in the 


language of Peru, ſigniſies king, or great lord. "Theſe | 


incas grew ſo powerful, that the 


_ maſters of the Whole country, from Chili, to Quito, eſta- 


bliſhing in every province their peculiar policy and re- 
ligious inſtitutions, and held it till the diviſions between 
the brothers Huaſcar, and Atahualpa; which the Spaniards 


under Pizarro laying hold of, made themſelves maſters of 
Peru, and put an end to the empire of the zncas, in 1533. 


They number only twelve of theſe incas. It is ſaid, | 
the moſt conſiderable among the nobles of the country | 


ſtill bear the name of znca. | 


INCALESCENCE, compounded of in, and els, or cale/- | 


co, I grow warm, the growing hot of any thing, either 
by motion and friction, or as quick-lime does by pour- 
ing water on it, | „ 


INCALESCENT mercury, a name given by Mr. Boyle 10 


ſome mercuries of an uncommon preparation; which, 
by being mingled with a due proportion of gold- leaves, 
or ſmall fili: gs, would amalgamate and grow hot with 
the gold. | þ | 


INCAMERATION, derived from in, and camera, cham- 
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ber, in the afoftolic chancery, the union of ſome land, 
right, or revenue, to the domains of the pope. See 
CHAMPER, | 


INCAN'TATI!ON, derived from the Latin in, and canto, 1 | 


ing, (ſee Charm, and CARMEN), inchantment; words 
and ceremonies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils ; or ra- 


ther to impoſe on the credulity of the people. See Cox- | 


made themſelves | 


ING 


a FascIxAT Ion, Mycic, 

e. 

INCAPACITY, in matters of bene ſices amon the: ; 
niſts, is of two kinds : the one renders the 150 * A 
benefice null in its original; the other is 2 eh of a 
annuls the proviſions which at firſt were valid en 
Incapacities of the firſt kind, are the want of a diſp. 
tion for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſt 214 
naturalization in a foreigner, &c. ard, for 
Of the latter kind, are grievaus offences and ei 
being concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death bs 
& c. which they decree, vacate the benefice to x 
or render the holding it irregular. 

INCARNATION, in Theology, Bgnifies the act wh 
the Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or th 7 
ſtery by which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal word ws 1 
man, in order to accompliſh the work of out Calvat;, : 
The zra uſed among Chriſtians, whence they adrite. 


that is, of 


Wirtcncs TIM 


es: ag 
executed, 
ll intents, 


their years, is the time of the incarnation 
Chriſt's conception in the virgin's womb. ; 
This æra was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyſus 
about the beginning of the fixth century, 
the zra of Dioclehan had been in uſe. - 
Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the ea 
of a man's life were not numbered from the time of " 
conception, but from that of his birth: which Scraiona 
them to poſtpone, the beginning of this æra, for the ſpace 
of one year, retaining the cycle of Dionyſius entire, in 
every thing elſe. | hs 
At Rome they reckon their years from the incarnation, or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of Decembe— 
which cuſtom has obtained from year 1431. In France, 
and ſeveral other countries, they alſo reckon from the | 
Incarnation : but then they differ from each other in th- 
day of the incarnation, fixing it, aſter the primitive may. 
ner, not to the day of the birth, but conception of ou; 
Saviour. Though the Florentines retain the day of the 
birth, and begin their year from Chriſtmas. See Petar. 
de Doct, Temp. Grandamicus de Dei Nat. See {x4 
and Fyocna.-. | 7 | 
IxcaRNATION, formed from in, and caro, fleſh, in Sur 
gery, ſignifies the healing and filling up ulcers and wounds 
with new fleſh. | : | | 
INCARNATIVE, in Medicine and Surgery, is applied to 
medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a wound 
or ulcer to fill up with fleſh. Whence they ate alſy 
called anaplerotics, from ava, again; and wypon, 70 fill, 
INCARNATIVE medicine, is ſuch an one as makes the fleſh 
heal and unite. e 8 | . 
IN cAR NATIVE bandage. See BAN DACGR. 
INCARNATIVE ture. See SUTURE. 5 | 
INCARTATION, in Chemi/?ry, the refining of gold, by 
means of ſilver, and aqua fortis. 
This is the fame with what is otherwiſe called departing, |} 
See DepaAkT. _ N PE 
INCENDIARY, incendiarius, in Law, is applied to one 
who is guilty of maliciouſly ſetting fire to another's dwell- 
ing-houſe, and all outhouſes that are parcel thereof, 
though not contiguous to it nor under the ſame root, 2 
barns and ſtables. A bare intent, or attempt to do this 
by actually ſetting fire to a houſe, unleſs it abſolutely 
burns, does not fall within the deſcription of inch e 
combiſſiit. But the burning and conſuming of any pa! 
is ſuſſicieut; though rhe fire be afterwards extinguiſhe 


nus Exiguns, 
till which time 


a treſpaſs, This offence is called aRs0N in our law. 
Among the ancients, criminals of this kind were to be 
burnt. Qui ædes, aceruumque fi umenti juxta donn | 
poſitum ferens, prudenſque dolo malo combuſſerit, ointti; 
igni necatur, | | 
The puniſhment of an was death by our ancient Saxer 
laws and by the Gothic conſtitutions ; and in the reign 0 
Edward the Firſt, incendiaries were burnt to death, he 
ſtat. 8 Hen, VI. c. 6. made the wilful burning of houſes, 
under ſpecial circumſtances, high treaſon ; but it Was te. 
duced to felony by the general acts of Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, This offence was denied the benefit 0 
clergy by 21 Hen. VIII. c. 1, which ſtatute was repealed 
by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12; and arſon was held to be ouſted 
of clergy, with reſpect to the principal, by interene 
from the ſtat, 4 and 5 P. and M. c. 4. which express 
denied it to the acceſſory; though now it is exprelsly de- 
nied to the principal alſo, by g Geo, I, c. 22. der 
Bl. Ack- “f. See alſo Fikt-cocks. . 5 
INCENSE, from incenſum, 9. d. burnt ; as taking the £7 
fe& for the thing itſeif; an aromatic, odoriſerous Fen 
- otherwiſe called FRANKINCENSE. Fn 
INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to exprels 55 
moments, or firſt principles, which, though of no 948" 
tude themſelves, are yet capable of producing us 
are, See INFINITE, and INDIVISIBLE® — e ok 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is incepti 


: . . . . . a 1 U 
a line which it produces by its motion. So a line, tho 1 


1N 


it have no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; that is, it is 
capable, by its motion, of producing a ſurface which has 
breadth, &C. | : . 3 
INCERATION, among Apothecaries, the mixing of liquids 
with ſomething that is dry, by a gentle ſoaking, till the 
compoſition be brought to a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence 
of ſoft wax. : Ry 2 
NCERTAINTV, in Law, is that which oppoſeth cer- 
tainty; where a thing is ſo ambiguouſly ſet down, that 
the plain meaning cannot be underſtood ; and this is 
ſaid to be the mother of contention. The queſtions of 
uncertainty ariſe ſometimes on matter of record, as writs, 
counts, pleas, verdicts, &c. and ſometimes on deeds or 
writings, or upon contracts, &c. 5 Rep. 121. Plowd. 25. 
In law proceedings, incertainty will make them void; ſor 
all proceedings in law are 'to be certain and affirmative; 
but the defendant may be at a certainty as to what he 
ſhould anſwer, &c. Plowd. 84. If the court and verdict 
in an appeal be uncertain, there can be no judgment given 
thereon; and it is the ſame on an indictment, 3 Mod. 
121. Tucertainty in deeds renders them void; but ſome- 
times a term for years granted by leaſe, may be made 
certain by reference to certainty: and incertainty may 


cation, &c. Plowd. 6. 273. 6 Rep. 20. If there are two 
men of one name, and a deviſe of lands, &c. is to one of 
that name, without any diſtinction, it will be void for in- 
certainty; though perhaps an averment may make it good. 
2 Bulſtrode, 180. Incertainty in declarations of uſes, of 
fines, of lands, &c. is rejected in law; for otherwiſe 
there would be no certain inheritances. 9 Rep. 


who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the 
laws of the country. | | 
Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted 
between kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, ſo neceſ- 
ſary in marriage, might be heightened by this double 
tiez and yet the rules of the church have formerly ex- 
tended this prohibition even to the ſeventh degree, but 
time has now brought it down to the third or fourth 
degree. See MARRIAGE, 8 . | 
Moſt nations look on 7ncc/? with horror, Perſia and E- 
gypt alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the ancient kings 
of thoſe countries we meet with inſtances of the 


they thought it too mean to join in alliance with their 


the families of any foreign princes. | | 
As to the Perſians, there was a ſtill more abominable ſort 
of ince/? practiſed by their magi: if we may truſt Catullus, 


carm. 91. 


Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 
Si ver a ęſt Per ſarum impia religio. 


pital crimes; but at the Reſtoration it was not thought 
proper to renew a law of ſuch unfaihionable rigour: and 
theſe offences have been ever ſince left to the feeble co- 


canon law. 55 | EDS 
Spiritual INCEST, is the like crime committed between two 
perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance, by means of bap- 
tiſm, or confirmation. | | 


neficiary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; 


the collation of the other... „„ 
Such a ſpiritual inceſt renders both the one and the other 
of thoſe benefices void. . 


in Italy about the year 1065. 
the learned of which place, being conſulted by the Flo- 


age, made anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, men- 
tioned in the canons, was to be taken on both ſides to- 
gether; ſo that ſour generations were to be reckoned on 
one ſide, and three on the other. SE 


Inſtitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his 


the fourth degree : whence they concluded, that if my 
brother's grand-child be in the fourth degree with reſpect 
to me, ſhe is in the fifth with reſpect to my ſon, in the 
ſixth with reſpe& to my grandſon, and in the ſeventh 
with reſpect to my great grandſon. | ; 
eter Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and pope Alex- 
£ mar II. condemned it in a council held at Rome. 
» a; a known Englith meaſure, the twelfth part of a 
DOT: 
Incy o/ candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants. 
Hic method of it is thus. —Notice is uſually given upon 


be reduced to certainty by matter, ex pot facto, impli- | 


INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons | 


brother's marrying the ſiſter: the reaſon was, becauſe | 


own ſubjects: and ſtill more ſo, to have married into | 


In 1650, inc and wilful ApuLTERY were made ca- 


ercion of the ſpiritual court, according to the rules of the | 


Spiritual INCEST is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other be- 


that is, holds two benefices, the one whereot depends on 


INCESTUOUS, the name of a ſect or hereſy, which aroſe | 
The hereſy of the Inceſtuous had its beginning at Ravenna; | 


rentines about the degrees of affinity which prohibit mar- 


L hey proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtinian's | 


brother's or ſiſter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in | 


EN 


the Exchange in writing and elſewhete, when the ſale is 
to begin: againſt which time the goods are divided into 
ſeveral parcels, called ts, and papers printed of the 
quantity of each, and of the conditions of ſale; as, that 
none ſhould bid leſs than a certain ſum more than an— 
other had bid before. During the time of the bid- 
ding, a ſmail piece, of about an inch, of wax-candle, is 
burning ; and the laſt bidder, when the candle goes out, 
has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. 
INCHASING, in Sculpture. See EN cHASt JG. 
INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing, 
or action; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called, ;ncep- 
De. 
IxcHOATIVE verbs, denote, according to Priſcian and other 
grammarians, verbs that are characteriſed by the termi- 
nation co or ſcor, added to their primitives: as auze/co 
from augeo, caleſco from cales, dulcejca from dulcis, iraſcor 
from ira, &c. | 
INCIDE, cut. —Thoſe medicines are ſaid to incide, which 
cConſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles; as acids, and molt 
ſalts ; by the force or infinuation of which the particles 
of other bodies, which before cohered, are divided from 
one another. | 
And thus ſome expeQorating medicines are ſaid to 7ncide, 
or cut the phlegm, when they break it, fo as to occaſion 
its diſcharge. See ExpeEcToRAT1ON. 
INCIDENCE, in Mechanics, expreſſes the direction in 
which one body ſtrikes on another; otherwiſe called Ix- 
CLINATION, 
In the incurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence 13 
ſaid to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions or 
lines of motion make a ſtrait line, or an oblique angle at 
the point of contact. | | | 
Angle of INc1DeNCe, commonly denotes the angle compre- 
hended between an incident ray, or other body, and a per- 
pendicular to the plane in the point of incidence. 
Thus ſuppoſing AB (Tad. II. Optics, fig. 26.) an in- 
cident ray proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the 
point of incidence, and HB a perpendicular to DE in the 
point of incidence: the angle ABI, comprehended be: 
tween A B and HB, is the angle of incidence, by others 
called the angle of inclination. | 1 . 
Angle of INCIDENCE is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow, and ſome 
others, for the complement of the above angle, or of the 
angle of inclination. | | 
Thus, ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, and HB a perpendi- 
cular, as before ; the angle ABD comprehended between 


of incidence; and the angle ABH, the angle of inclina- 
tion. : | . 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtinQtion ; which. 
ſee under the articles ANGLE, REFLECT1ON, and An- 
FRACTION. e | | | 
It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 1*, That the angle 
of incidence, ABH, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle 
of reflection HBC, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE, 
and they lie in the ſame plane. See REFLECTION. 

2?, That the fines of the angles of incidence and refraction 
are to each other accurately, or very nearly in a given 
ratio. See REFRACTION.. . 
is to the fine of the refracted angle as 300 to 103, or 
nearly as 14 to 9 : on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, 
the fine of the angle of incidence, is to the fine of the re- 
fracted angle as 193 to 309, or as 9 to 14. See RE- 
FRACTION. 3; 8 | 
It is true, Sir Iſaac Newton having ſhewn, that the ravs 
of light are not alb equally refrangible, there can be no 
preciſe ratio fixed between the lines of the angles of re- 


REFRANGIBILITY, &c. | | | 
INCIDENCE of eclipſe. Sce FcLIPsE ind IMMERSION. 
Axis of INC1DENCE. See Axis of incidence. Such is the 
line BH, fg. 26. 


alſo REFLECTIo Ww. 5 „ 
Line of INCIDENCE, in Cateptrics, denotes a right line, as 
AB, Tab. II. Optics, fig. 20. whereby light is propagatcc 


a ſpeculum.— This is alſo called an 7c:dent ray. 
Line of INCIDENCE, in Dioptrics, is a right line, as AB, Tab. 


ſame medium, from the radiant point to the ſurface of 

the refracting body HELI. „ 

Point of INCIDENCE, is the point B on the ſurface of the 
reflecting or refratting medium, in fig. 26. and fig. 56. 
on which the incident ray falls. | 8 

Scruples of INCIDENCE. See SCRUPLES. FREE 

INCIDENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an event, or a 
particular circumſtance of ſome event. 


Vor.. II. No 184. 


13 H ing 


it and the refleCting or refracting plane DE, is the auge 


35 , That from air to glaſs the ſine of the auge of incidence 
fraction and incidence but the proportion which comes 
neareſt, is that above ſpecified. See LIGHT, CoLouR, 


Cathetus of INCIDENCE Sce CATHETUS of incidence; ſec 


from a radiant point A, to a point B, in in the ſucface of 


IV. fig. 5b. whereby light is progagated unrefracted, in the 


80 CIDENT, in Law, is a thing appertaining to, or follow- 
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ing another, that is more worthy or principal. A court- 
baron is inſeparably incident to a manor z, and a court of 
pie-powders to a fair. 

IxNc1DENTS, in the Materia Medica. See ATTENUANTS: 

INcID ENT, in a Poem, is an epiſode, or particular action, 
joined to the principal action, or depending on it. 
A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, which 

_ divert the ſpeQators, and form the intrigue. Ihe poet 
ought always to make choice of ſuch incidents as are ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament ſuitable to the nature of his poem. 
The variety of incidents well conducted makes the beauty 
of an heroic poem, which ought always to take in a cer- 
tain number of incidents to ſuſpend the cataſtrophe, that 
would otherwiſe break out too ſoon. 

INC1DENT ray. See Ray, INCL1DENCE, and INCLINA- 
TION, 


INCINERATED /alts, the ſame with lixivial ſalts. See the 


following article, and LIXIVIAL. . 


INCINERATION, derived from ia, and cinis, aſhes, in 


Chemiſtry, the reduction of vegetables into aſhes, by 
burning them gently. | 
Thus fern is ;zc:nerated for the making of glaſs. 


INCISION crucial. See CRUCIAL. 
INC1$S10N, grafting by double. See ENGRAFTING, "I 


thoſe teeth. 3 | 
IN CISIVI dentes. See Cutting TEETH. | 


IxNc1sivus is alfo an appellation given to the firſt proper | 


muſcle of the upper lip; becauſe it Has its origin in the 
bone of the upper jaw, near the place of the 7nc/zve 


teeth: hence it paſſes, and is inſerted, into the upper | 


lip, which it ſerves to draw up. The maxillary bones 
have four internal orifices, two whereof are called 1N- 
CISIVA, as being directly under the dentes inciſivi. 


torini to the muſcle called by Albinus /evator labii ſupec- 
rioris; and elevator labii ſuperioris, by Cowper. See the 
preceding article. Of theſe muſcles, called inciſivi, or 


znciſorii, there are the inferiores Coꝛoperi, which arite 


from the alveoli of the lateral inciſores of the lower 
jaw, and are inſerted into the middle of the ſemigr-— 


INCISIVE, Ixcis:1vus, in Anatomy, is applied to ſeveral | 
teeth, a double muſcle, and certain orifices ſituated near 


INCLINATION of the maguetica 
2 of Zuetical needle. See Dip pixg 
INCLINATION of a planet, is an arch or angle com 
ed between the ecliptic, and the place of a pl 
orbit, m 
The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according tg K 
is 2* 32“; of Jupiter 19 20'; of Mars 1 50 2 Pier, 
Venus 30 22/; of Mercury 6* 54%. Accordin 8 a 0 
Hire, the greateſt declination of Saturn is Veel 
of Jupiter 119/20“; of Mars 157 0%; Pf, 
3* 23' 5'; of Mercury 6% 52 &, See J 
Mars, Mercury, &c. 
NCLINATION of a plane, in Diallins, is th 
tical circle, BB vt wa both © the err . 
rizon, and intercepted between them. 1 5 
To hnd this, take a quadrant, and apply its fide to the G4 
of a ſquare, and apply the other ſide of your "nic N 
your plane: if the plumbet fall parallel to the fide of y 
1quare, then the lower fide of the ſquare ſtands level! by 
which draw an horizontal line, whereon erect à perpe 
dicvlar, and apply your ſquare to that petpendicular. 
and if the plumbet falls parallel to the ſide of the f ove 
then that is alſo a level line, and your plane And nt 
zontally : if the plumbet falls not parallel to the fide f 
the {quare, then turn your ſquare, until it does: _ 
draw an horizontal line, on which erect a perpendicular 
to which apply your ſquare, and obſerve what angle vo", 
plumbet makes on the quadrant, with the Ge off 
ſquare: that is the angle of the 7zcl/nation of the plane 
See DECLINATOR. | = 


prehend. 
net in his 


Ar 


INCISORIUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by San- 


INCLINATLON of two planes, is the acute angle made by 
two lines drawn one in each plane, through a common 
point of ſection, and perpendicular to the ſame common 
ſection. | | 

Thus, in Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 51. the inclinatin of 
the plane KEGL to the plane ACDB, is the angle 


PF, perpendicular to the line of ſection EG, 
INCLINATION, angle of, in Optics, is the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called the angle of INCIDENCE. 


INCLINATION, argument of. See ARGUMENT. 
{INCLINATION, in a moral fenſe. See APPETITE. 


bicularis of the lower lip. There ace alſo the 7nci/oriz INCLINED plane, in Mechanics. See Iuclined PLANE, 


laterales, which are a fort of b:ceps muſcles, uniting 
into one at their lower end: they ariſe from the os 
maxillare, below the middle tendon of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, and below the edge of the orbit in the os 
maxillate, near the union of this bone with the os malæ. 
Theſe two portions, on each fide, unite about the lateral 
cutting teeth. The inciſori: medii, called allo the inci- 


/orii m:nores of Cowper, or leſſer upper inciſor, are two 


{mall thort muſcles, fituated near each other, below the 


ſeptum narium ; they riſe from the os maxillare, on the 
alveoli of the ſirſ{t inciſores, and are inſerted into the | 


middle and upper part of the upper lip. 


INCLAVE, in Heraldry, a term uſed by Morgan, to ex- 


preſs an irregular line in heraldry, differing from the in- 
dented, invected, and all the others. It is called by ſome 
patee, and by others the dove-tail line, from its reſem- 
blance to that joint, known among our joiners by this 


theſe names from the figure of the points, as they pro- 


ceed from the ordinary, ſuch as a chef or ſeſs reſembling | 


the ends of labels. | 

of pouring off a clear liquor from ſome tzces, or ſedi— 
ment, by only gently ſtooping the veſſel. ä | 
This amounts to the fame with what is otherwiſe called 
DECANTATION. | | 


IxCLI NATION, in Phyfics, expreſſes the mutual approach 


or tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one 


another; ſo that their directions make at the point of 


contact an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude, 


Ixciination of a right line to a plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch a right line makes with another right line | 


drawn in the plane through the point where the inclined 
line interlects it, and through the point where it is alſo 
cut by a perpendicular drawn from any point of the m- 


clined lines. | 


IxCLiNATION of meridians, in Dialling, the angle that the 


hour-line on the globe, which is perpendicular to the 
dial-plane, makes with the meridian. 

INCLINA'TION of an incident ray, otherwiſe called the angle 
of inclination. See Angle of INCIDENCE. 


IS CEI NATION of a reflefted ray, is the angle which a ray 


after reflection makes with the axis of nc/inati on. 
Thus, if AB, Tab. II. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, 
HB a perpeadicular to DE in the point B, and BC the 
reflected ray, CBH will be the znclination of the refledted 
Yay, and AB H the inclination of the incident ray. 

INCLLINATION of the axts of the earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic; or the angle be- 
tween the plancs of the equator and ECLIPTic, 


9 


— ee 


Soee allo MECyanics, and MECHANICAL powers, 

INCLINED towers, See 'TowERS. 5 

INCLINERS, in Dialling. Sce Dial, and Deixcti- 
. | | | 

[INCLOSING of land. See Laxp. 

INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, ufcd 
when a perſon is in any place where he would not be 
known; but it is more particularly applied ro princes, or 
great men, who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets, witli- 
out their ordinary train, or the uſual marks of their dil. 
tinction and quality; or when they travel without their 
proper titles. | | | 


the ſtreets ancoznitoz and always take it amiſs, on ſuch 
occaſion, when people pay their compliments to them. 


INCLINATION, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, the operation 


| 


It is not barely to prevent their being known, that they 


their rank. 


coaches have no taflels, which they call Hochi, and the 
curtains, which they call baudinellc, are drawn, they ate 
reputed to be incognito; and nobody that meets them 15 
obliged to ſtop, or make his honours to them. 

'The cardinals alſo, when they would be iucognito, leave 
off the red hat. | 


ſumed by fire. 


Cloth made of Ih AM(ANTHUS has been deemed wt 
combuſiible: it is cleaned by fire, but not burnt. dee 


AsbEstos, and LIN UM cανjpuiiibile. | 
INcoMBUSTIBLE lint, a name given by authors to a pect” 
liar kind of aſbeſtos, or earth flax, which never is forme 

into compact maſſes as the other ſpecies are, but is 4 
ways found in looſe filaments, and thoſe of a very ler- 
ible nature, and extremely fit to work. | 
This is a kind of aſbeſtos, wholly different from the ſpe. 

cies known to the ancients, and is found, ſo far as 15 Jet 
known, only in the county of Aberdeen in Scotland, in 
the neighbourhood of Achintore, near the 
See ASBESTOS, and IAN UM incombuſ?ib1le. , 
The fabricating a cloth of this ſubſtance has not yet a 
attempted z but Mr. Wilſon, who firit diſcovercd its on 
ſome of it ſpun into yarn, which gives proof that 
other is practicable. Phil. Tran. No 270. 8 1 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, uled be 


two lines, when compared to each other, pe mez⸗ 
ö > Hie 
MON meaſure, bow ſmall ſocvey, that will exact! 


ſure them both. | {n 


he 


HFI, made by the right lines IIF and FI in the point 


The grandees in Italy make a common cuſtom of walking 


1 ge take theſe meaſures; but becauſe they would not be 
name. It is alſo called by ſome the labelled line. It has; treated with ceremony, nor receive the honours due to 


When the horſes in princes, cardinals, and ambaſſacors 


INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot | be burnt or con- 


. . ; . 7 1577 I 
Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet i. 


Highlands. 
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% when no third quantity can be found that is an ali- 
0 n part of both; or, when thoſe quantities are not to 
mother as unity to a rational number; or as one ra- 
2 number to another. dee COMMENSURABLE, 

110 ide of a ſquare is incommenſurable to the diagonal, 


INC 


In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be ;ncommenjur- IN CORPORATION, formed. from in, and corpus, body, 


the mixing the particles of different bodies ſo together, 
as to make an uniform ſubltance or compoſition of the 
whole, without leaving any poſſibility of diſcerning the 


ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their particular 
qualities. 


45-18 demonſtrated by Euchd but it is commenturable INCORPORATION, in Law. See CORPORATION. | 
in power, the {quare of the diagonal being equal to twice | NCORPOREAL, piritual; a thing, or ſubſtance, which 


the ſquare of the ſide. f 

PappUss lib. iv. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of :ncommenſurable 
angles: Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a com- 
non ſurface, are alſo ſaid to be ?ncommenſtrable in power. 
dee DIOPHANTINE problems. - a 
VCOMPATLIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with another 
without deltroying it. ESE : 
Thus cold and heat are zncompatible in the ſame ſubject; 
the ſrongeſt overcoming and expelling the weakeſt, | 
IxcoMPATIBLE berefices, in Law, are thoſe which cannot 
be retained together, if they be with cure, and of a par- 
cular value in the king's books. See CHAPLAIN, 
INCOMPLEX oppoſition. Dee OpPos1TION. 
INCOMPOSITE numbers are the ſame with what Euclid 
calls prime nimbers. See PRIME and NUMBER, 
INCONCINNOUS di/cords. See Discokps. 
Ixcoxc ix x os /y/tem. See SYSTEM. | 
INCONTINENCE. Beſide the moral ſenſe of this word, 
it 6gnifies in medicine an inability in any of the organs 
to retain what ſhould not be diſcharged without the con- 
currence of the will. But incontinence is molt frequently 
uſed with regard to an involuntary diſcharge ot urine. 
The bladder is ſometimes ſo debilitated in men, that 
their urine flows from them involuntarily, by drops, not 
exceeding the uſual quantity; which may proceed either 
from a ſtone in the bladder, or a palſy of the ſphincter, 
or injuries occafioned by blows, bruifes, &c. Sometimes 
this is the effect of a fever; and it may be likewiſe occa- 
honed by a long uſe of ſtrong diuretics, or of ſtimulat— 
ing medicines, injected into the bladder. In the firſt caſe 
the only remedy is lithotomy, or an extraction of the 
ſtone: nor 18 lithotomy infallible; for that operation fre- 
quently occaſions the diſorder. Bur if it proceeds from 
a weakneſs in the neck of the bladder, aſtringent and 


diminiſh it. See DIABETES. | 

But as this diſorder oiten baffles the utmoſt power of me- 
dicines, the ſurgeons have contrived inſtruments to re- 
tain the urine. Some recommend a leathern bag lined 
with pitch, to be worn in the breeches between the 
thighs, large enough to contain half a pint ; others pre- 
tera brats or a ſteel pipe, faſtened to the penis, to be 
emptied when near full. But as theſe are very inconve- 


inſtruments, whereby the penis and urethra are gently 
compreſſed, ſo as to retain the urine in the bladder, and. 
ailcharge it at pleaſure, by opening and ſhutting this light 
iullrument, which is lined with leather, and taken from 
Nuck. Another {till more convenient may be tightened 
or relaxed, according to the different ſize of the penis. 
This Heiſter ſays he has often uſed with ſucceſs; nor 

was it ever before delineated by any one. Fs 
An mitrument was formerly recommended by Nuck, and 
lately by Winſlow, for this diſorder; not unlike that 
uſed for ruptures. It is to be faſtened round the body in 


num; fo that the bolſter may be fixed tight upon the 
peunkum. Thus, by turning a ſcrew, the urethra may 


retained at pleaſure, | 
An incontinence of urine in women frequently proceeds 
iron: a ditticult labour, or from a weaknets of the ſphinc- 
ter, by the violent extraction of a large ſtone ; though it 


lometimes happeus from a natural weakneſs or palſy, as 


erate, or proceeds from the palſy, it will neither ſub- 
_ Miko internal medicines, nor external machines. 
85 how erer it ariſes from the extraction of a ſtone, eſpe- 
cCaally in girls or in young women, it often goes off ſpon- 


$<nts : ik theſe fail, it is generally looked upon as incur- 
MY Hiſcherus affirms, however, in a treatiſe upon this 
woject, that the beſt method is to introduce a pellary, or 


i 


4 


"vs alert: for the introduction of this into the vagina, 
1 the urethra, compreſſes the latter ſo firmly, that 
be ame may be retained or diſcharged at pleaſure 
James. | 
INCON mg 0 "BP : * 
TON INENCY, in a moral ſenſe, is of divers kinds ; 
45 1 Caſes of bj 
ung baltards; a 
Hen. VIII. cap 


N eantinency 


ll which are puniſhed by ſtatute. See 25 
. 48; Eliz. cap; 7. 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. 


corroborating medicines are molt likely to remove or to | 


ment, the moderns have contrived more light and caſy | 


be compreſſed ot relaxed, and the urine diſcharged or | 


in men. But whatever the cauſe may be, when it is in- 


tancoully, or by the external and internal uſe of aſtrin- 


Img of a nrone ; in. 
8 ot a proper ſize, into the vagina; as for a prolap- | 


gamy, rapes, ſodomy, or buggery, get-| 


has no body. See SPIRIT, and BoDr. | 
Thus the foul of man is incorporeal, and may ſubſiſt in- 
dependent of the body, See SOUL. 
Thoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can nei- 
ther be corporeal themſelves, nor be received within a 
corporeal ſubject: they diſcover to us the nature of the 
ſoul, which receives within itſelf what is incorporcal, and 
receives it in a corporeal manner too; whence it is, that 
we have incorporeal ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fe- 
nelon. | 
INCORPOREAL inheritance, in Law. See INHERITANCE. 
INCORRUPTIBLE, thar which cannot be corrupted. See 
CORRUPTION. „ 
Thus ſpiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human ſouls, &c. 
and thus allo glaſs, gold, mercury, &c. may be called 
mcorriplibie. | 
INCORkRUPTIBLES, IxncorRuPTIBIL Es, the name of 
a ſeck which ſprang out of the Eutychians. | | 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt was zncorruptiblc; by which they meant, that af- 
ter and from the time wherein he was formed in the 
womb of his holy mother, he was not ſufceptible of any 
change or alteration z not even of any natural. and inno- 
cent paſhons, as of hunger, thirſt, &c. ſo that he eat 
without any occaſion, before his death, as well as after 
his refurrection. And hence it was that they took their 
name. | | | 55 
INCRASSATING, the act of condenſing, or rendering 
fluids thicker, by the mixture of other lets fluid particles; 
or by expelling the finer particles, and compinging and 
bringing the groſſer nearer together. 125 
Incraſſuting medicines are ſuch as reduce the too fluid 
blood and juices to a proper conſiſtence. 
INCREMENT, Incrementum, in Rhetoric, a ſpecies of cli- 


Such is that of Seneca: Turpiſſima tamen eſt jactura, que 
ber negligentiam ventt: et, ſi volueris attendere, magna 
uite pars elabitur male agentibus, maxima nihil agentibus, 
tota al:ud agentibus. See CLIMAX, | | 
INCROACHMENT, in Law. See AccrocniNG. _ 
INCRU>» LATION, the lining or coating of a wall, either 
with glolly ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco- 
work; and that either equably, or in panels and com- 
Partiments, | : 
INCRUSTED, or INCRUSTATED column, See Iucriſtated 
COLUMN. „„ PET | h 
INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brood- 
ing on her eggs. „ | 8 
INCUBUS,  n:ght-mare, in Medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting 
in the ſpaſmodic contraction of the mulcles of the breaſt, 
ſo very violent, that the patient cannot ſpeak or even 
breathe. | 5 | | 
The word is derived from the Latin zncabare, te lie down 
on any thing, and prejs it. The Greeks called it ep:2272s, 
ton. , | | | 
In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but they are 
| drowned and aſtoniſhed, as is alſo the underſtanding and 


huge weight thrown on him, and ready to ſtrangle him. 
Children are very liable to this diſtemper; ſo are fat 
people, and men of much ſtudy and application of mind 
becauſe ihe ſtomach, in all theſe, finds ſome difficulty in 
digeition. 2 Bs Te 3k 

The incubus ſeems to be nearly allied to the epilepſy 
aud apoplexy ; for, if it laſts long, it degenerates into 
one or other of thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a 


proceeds from the ſame cauſes, and is helped by the 
ſame means as the common althma. Lt Nv 

Signs of it. The molt obvious ſymptom of this diſeaſe 
is a ſenſation like that of ſome great weight laid upon 


of reſpiration, that the perſon becomes unable to move 
any part of his body, or to utter any diſtinct or articulate 

ſound ; though he lometimes groans and cries out. He 
- ſometimes imagines that he is in imminent danger of va» 
rious kinds, and unable to eſcape. This whole com- 
plaint goes olf as foona as any one limb is moved, bur 
there is often an univerſal laſſitude of the whole body 
left behind it, which remains for ſome ſpace of time. 


mpriloament, &c. 1 Hen. VII. cap. 4. 


Perſons ſubjed to it. Thoſe of plethoric habits are moſt 
| | ſubject 


max, gradually riſing from the loweſt to the higheſt. _ 


q. d. /altator, leaper, or ſomething that ruſheth on a per- 
the manner directed for compteſſing fiſtulas in the peri- DO | | DE, 


imagination; ſo that the patient ſeems to. think ſome 


kind of aſthma, and call it a/Zþma necturnum; and ſay it 


the breaſt; this is attended with to violent a cohibition 


This diſeaſe generally attacks people in the night-time, | 
of prieſts is puniſhable by the ordinary, by in a fort of middle {tate betwTen ſleep and waking. 
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INCUMBENT), in Law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, 


INCUMBRAVIT, in Law. See QUaRE incumbravit. 
INCURVA'TION, the act of bending a bone, or other 
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ſubject to fall into this diſeaſe, and among them ſuch 
particularly as have a great thickneſs of the blood. Per- 
ſons who are ſubject to hypochondriac complaints, and to 
diſorders of the ſplcen, are alſo much affected with it; 
and it is uſually brought on by eating large ſuppers, go- 
ing to bed ſoon aſter, and then fleeping upon the back. 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a ſtagnation of the blood in ple- 
thoric habits, where it is thick about the vena portæ, 
which nature is endeavouring to throw off by means of 
thoſe ſpaſmodic motions, which conſtitute this diſeaſe ; 
and very often crudities in the primæ viz become addi- 
tional cauſes, and exaſperate the complaint. Some have 
ſuppoſed that this diſorder proceeds from a ſtagnation of 
the blood in the brain, lungs, &c. but it is rather a ner- 
vous affection, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion. Ac- 
cordingly, perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſedentary 
life, and live full, are moſt commonly afflicted with it. 
The incubus is often cauſed by wind, and by any kind of 
mental oppreſſion. e | 
Prognoſties in it. This is uſually eſteemed a trifling com- 
plaint, and at the utmoſt, if it does not go off of itſelf, 
to be cured by bleeding. Phyſicians eſteem it a diſeaſe 
of no danger; but it is much to be ſuſpeCted, that many 
of thoſe people who are found dead in their beds periſh 
by it. : | 5 
Method of cure. When this diſtemper returns frequently, 
the method is to give gentle purges three or four times, 
with the digeſtive medicines, ſuch as gum ammoniacum, 
or the tartarum vitriolatum, on the intermediate days; 
after this, bleeding in the ſoot is proper; and when this 
has been done, powders of nitre and cinnabar uſually 
complete the cure : if they fail, the common method in 
hypochondriac caſes is to be uſed. When there are cru- 
dities in the prime vie, which exaſperate this diſeaſe, 
then after the purges, gentle bitters, and other medicines 
which will reſtore the tone of the ſtomach, are to be 
given. Gentian and orange-pecl in infuſion, are very 
good for this purpoſe. When it happens almoſt wholly 
from a load on the ſtomach, a gentle vomit alone will 
perform a cure. To prevent returns, the patients muſt 
accuſtom themſelves to lie on one or the other fide, never 
on the back. | 4 og ELL 
Dr. Whytt recommends a glaſs of brandy at bed-time, as 
a preventive: this, however, will gradually loſe its ef- 
fect, and is by no means adviſable. The patient ſhould 
rather depend on the uſe of food of eaſy digeſtion, chear- 
fulneſs, exerciſe in the day, and a light early ſupper. 
| Perſons who are young, and full of blood, if troubled 
with this diforder, ſhould take a purge often, and uſe a 
ſpare diet. Junker and Buchan. | 


with cure. EO, | 
He is called zncrmbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought 
to bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See 
RECTOR. | 


body, from its natural ſhape. | 

INCURVATION of the rays of light, See L1cnrt, and Rx - 
FRACTION... - . 5 

INC Us, in Anatomy, the ſecond of the oſſicles, or little 
bones of the ear. e e 
The iucus or anvil contained in the barrel of the ear, re- 
ſembles in ſome meaſure one of the anterior grinders, 
with its roots at a great diſtance from each other; at leaſt 
it comes nearer to this than to the ſhape of an anvil. 
Anatomiſts divide it into the body, and the branches: 
the body is a ſomewhat large ſubſtance; the branches or 
legs are two, one long and one ſhort 3 the body is turned | 
forward, the ſhort leg backward, and the long leg down- 
ward. The body of the incus is broader than it is thick; 
it has two eminences, and two cavities between them, 


much 2s we ſee in the crown of the firſt grinders. The | 


ſhort let is thick at its origin, and from thence deereaſ- 


ig gradually it ends in a point; it is ſituated horizon- 


tally, ua point being turned backward, and joined to the | 


ee of the maſtoide opening of the tympanum. The 
Jong leg viewed through the external auditory paſſage ap- 
pcuis to be ſituated vertically; but if we look upon it ei- 


ther on the fore or back-lide we ſee it is inclined, the 


_ extremity of it being turned much more inward than the 
root or origin. The point of the extremity is a little 
flatted, and bent back like a hook, and ſometimes a little 
hollowed like: a kind of ear-picker. By this the zncus of 
one ear may be diſtinguiſhed from that of the other, 
when out of their places; for turning the ſhort leg back- 
ward and the long leg downward, if the curvature of 
this long leg be toward the left hand, the bone belongs 
to the right ear; if toward the right it belongs to the left 
ear. inflow. See EAR. 

INDECIMABLE, Indecimabilis, in Law, is applied to 
things not tythable, or which by law ought not to pay 
ITT. | 


INDENTURL, in Law, a writing which compriles ſome 


INDEFEISIBLE, or InDErEazan1.s, in our 7 
what cannot be defeated, or made void 1 lende 
indeſeiſible eſtate. 9 3800dand 
INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which bas , 
bounds, or to which the human mind ev 
Deſcartes uſes the word, in his philoſoph apy 2 
finite, both in numbers and quantities, 1 yay of 1 
concervable number, or number ſo great, that w an i. 
not be added to it; and a quantity ſo great ere 
capable of any addition. | e not do be 
Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and invifible are] 
ber indefinite; and not, as the ancients held Eg 
and that quantity may be divided into an indefi e 
ber of parts, not an infinite number. Pl 
INDEFIN:TE is alſo uſed, in the Schools, to ſignify a lin, 
that has but one extreme : for inſtance, a line draus 
from any point, and extended infinitely, 9 
Thus what they call eternity à parte ante, 
parte poſt, are indefinite durations. 
INDEFINITE, in Grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pre 
nouns, verbs, participles, articles, &c. which 175 
an uncertain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed © : 
particular time, thing, or other circumſtance, 
INDEFINITE propoſition, in Logic. See ProposrioN 
INDELIBLE, formed from delere, to blot, with the 1 al 
ſition in, taken negatively, that which cannot be doe 
out, or effaced. * | 
Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are (iy 
to convey indelible characters. | 
IN DEMN ITY, formed ſrom the negative in, and damn 
4%, in Law, an act by which one promiſes to guarnntet 
or ſave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs or * 
mage that might accrue to him on any particular 2. 
count. | | | 
When a church is appropriated to an abbey, or colt, 
the archdeacon loſeth his induction money for ever; n 
recompence whereof he ſhall have yearly, out of th 
church ſo appropriate, one or two ſhillings, more or kb, 
for a penſion, as was agreed at the time of the impre- 
priation ; and this penſion is called an indemnity. 
INDEMNITY, with regard to eſtates. See WakRaxty, 
IN pEMNI TV. See Act of GRACE. in 
INDENTED, IN DEN TER, in Heraldry, is when the ont. 
line of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is notched, in form of 
the teeth of a ſaw. Tab. II. Heraldry, fg. 6g. 
INDENTED /eaf, See Serratcd LEAF. 5 
IxpEN TED line, in Fortification. See REDEN. 
INDENTED verge. See DEN TED. 
INDENTED medals and wheel, See MEDALS and Wir, 


no certain 


Or eternity a 


to any 


contract between two, at leaſt; being indented at top at- 
ſwerable to another part, which has the ſame contents 
See DEED. | | | TX 
INDEPENDENT company and troop. See COMPANY and 
TROOP. | | | | 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of proteſtants in England and 
Holland; ſo called, as denying not only any ſubordina- 
tion among their clergy, but alſo all , on any 
other aſſembly. „„ „ 
They maintain, that every ſeparate church, or particular 
congregation, has in itſelf radically and ellentilly ene 
thing neceſſary for its own government; that it hs“ 
ecclehaſtical power and juritdickion; and is not i zl 
ſubject to other churches, or their deputies, nor to ter 
aſſemblies, or ſynods. CL 5 
| Robinſon, the founder of the ſect, makes expreſs ud 
this term in explaining his doctrine relating to eccleh2t 
tical government: Cætum quemlibet particularem (aus 5 
in his Apologia, cap. 5. p. 22.) eſſe totam, mntegran © 
fei fectam eccle/iam ex ſuis partibus conſtantem, me 1 
et independenter (quoad alias eccle/ias) ſub 1þ/ Chr ke 
may probably have been from this very paſlage rat 
title of Independents was originally derived. The w 
ples of Robinſon, originally called BROWNISTS, —_ | 
Jobn Robinſon, the founder of this ſect, was pe 71 
a congregation of Browniſts that had ſettled at Oh 5 
did not reject the appellation of Tudepe nt li. | wh 
certainly urterly unknown in England befole a an 
1640; at leaſt it 1s not once mentioned in the ecci 5 
tical canons and conſtitutions that were drawn 0 . 
ing that year, in the ſynods or viſitations oe 2 : 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and other 150 bin 
which canons all the various ſects, that then — 5 
England, are particularly mentioned. ee 1 
Concilia Magnæ Britanniz et Hiberniæ, vol. iv. cap 
„„ e 
It is true, that not long after this pero 
ticularly from the year 1642, we find! 
very frequently in the Englith annals. 
dependents were ſo far from being 
they aſſumed it publicly in a piece, 
in their own defence at London, in the 
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IND 


led Apologetical Narration of the Independents. But 
Res; 


IND 


at pteſent, though tlie Engliſh Independents and preſbyr 


in proceſs of time, in order to avoid the odium of ſedi- terians form two diſtinct parties of proteſtant diſſenters; 
1 gil and anarchy charged on this ſeCt, the true and ge-| they are diſtinguiſhed by very triſling differences with re- 


»1der:ts renounced this title, and called them- 
nuine ere Brethren, and their religious aſſem- 
ſelves congregaticnal churches. The firſt Independent, or 
et ,ational church in England, was ſet up in the year 

* by Mr. Jacob, who had adopted the religious ſen- 
= 110 of Robinſon. The Independents, though ſprung 
ally from a congregation of Browniſts, were much 
m_ commendable than the latter, both in the modera- 
_ of their ſentiments, and the order of their diſcipline. 
The Browniſts, as we have already mentioned under that 
article, allowed all ranks and orders of men promiſcu- 
ou{ly to teach in public, and to perform the other paſto- 
nal functions; whereas the Independents had, and till 
have, a certain number of miniſters, for the moſt part 
regularly educated, choſen reſpectively by the congrega- 
* bons where they are fixed; nor is any perſon among 


mem permitted to ſpeak in public, before he has ſub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity and ta- 
ents, and been approved of by the congregation to 


which he miniſters. The charge alleged againſt them 


gard to church government; and the denominations are 
more arbitrarily uſed to comptehend thoſe who differ in 
theological opinions. The Independents are generally 
more attached to the tenets diſtinguiſhed by the term 
ORTHODOXY or CALVINISM, than the PREtsBYTEt- 
RIANS, | 
 Independentiſm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britiſl: 
' colonies of America, whither it was carried firſt in 162c; 
and by ſueceſſive Puritan emigrants in 1629 and 1633, 
from England, and the United Provinces. One Morel; 
in the ſixteenth century, endeavoured to introduce it 
into France ; but it was condemned at the ſynod of Ro- 
chel, where Beza preſided, and again at the ſynod of 
Rochel in 1644. | 
On the ſubject of this article, ſee Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. 
by Macleane, vol: iv. p. 522, &c. 8vo. Neal's Hiſt. 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. p- 107, &c. vol. iii. p. 547, &c. 
vol. iv. p. 1879, &c. Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, 
vol. i. P · 46, & 


c. | | | 
INDETERMINATE, in Geometry, is underſtood of a quan- 


N by our hiſtorian Rapin, (Hiſt. of England, vol. ii. p. 5 14. tity either of time or place, which has no certain or de- 
fol. ed.) who ſays, that they could not ſo much as en-] finite bounds: See INVDETINVIIitn. 
po. dure ordinary miniſters in the church, &c. is, therefore, | INDETERMINATE problem, is that, whereof chere may be 
tel evidently falſe and groundleſs. He was led into his miſ- | infinite different ſolutions; | | 
take by confounding the Independents and Brownilts. For inſtance, if a number be requited that may be a mul- 
ſaid There are other charges, no leſs unjuſtifiable, that have 


tiple of 4 and 5; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, 


been urged againſt the Independents, by this celebrated | &c. to infinity. Thus alſo, in a queſtion of ALLIGA- 


hiſtorian, and by others of leſs note. Rapin ſays, that, 
with regard to the ſtate, they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved only a republican government. This might 


have been true with regard to ſeveral perſons among the | 


Independents, in common with thoſe of other ſects; but 
it does not appear from any of their public writings, that 


republican principles formed the diſtinguiſhing charac- | 


teriſtic of this ſet. On the contrary, in a public me- 


morial drawn up by them in 1647, they declare, that 


they do not diſapprove of any form of civil government, 
but do freely acknowlege, that a kingly government, 
bounded by juſt and wholeſome laws, is both allowed by 
God, and alſo a good accommodation unto men. 'The 
Independents, however, have been generally diſtinguiſhed 
| by the denomination of regicidesz under a notion, that 
they were chargeable with the death of Charles I. Whe- 
ther this fact be admitted or denied, and this is not a 
place proper ſor the inveſtigation of it, no concluſion 
can be fairly drawn from the greater prevalence of re- 
publican principles, or from violent proceedings at that 

period, that can affect the diſtinguiſhing tenets and con- 
duct of the Independents in general; and eſpecially of the 
{{@ that bears this denomination in our times. It is cer- 


tain, that our Independents are ſteady friends to a limited 


monarchy. Rapin is farther miſtaken, when he repre- 


TION, if a refiner, having three ingots of filver of dif- 
ferent fineneſs, viz. of 4, 6, and 10 ounces, were re- 
quired to mix a maſs of 2016 weight, ſo as to make it 
8 ounces fine; how much mult he take of each ſort ? 
The beſt way, in this, is to determine algebraically the 


limits of any one of the unknown quantities: ſuppoſe 
them x, y, 2. 


Then, from the premiſed conditions, 
x+y+2=20. And, 4x+by+102=160. Therefore, 
160—6y—10%z 


* 20 - . And y=40—2z. Con- 


| | 4 
ſequently x leſs than 14. 


Alſo, x=20—40—32z—2=2z=20: therefore æ greater 


than 10. Whence the limits of x are 14 and 10, and 
we ſhall have the following anſwers in whole numbers. 


4 9 y * | 
Le 

12 4 4 
132 1 oo 


Or, if it were . to find two numbers whoſe ſum 
together with their product may be equal to a given num- 
ber, or to make a rhomboides, wherein the rectangle 
under the two ſides may be equal to a given ſquare; both 
of which problems admit of infinite ſolutions. See Dio- 
PHANTINE problems. | rg | 


INDEX, in Anatomy, denotes the fore-FINGER. 

It is thus called from indico, I point or dire; becauſe 
that finger is generally ſo uſed: whence alſo the extenſot 
indicis is called zndicator. | PE 35 


ſents the religious principles of the Independents as con- 
trary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world. It appears 
_ two confeſſions of faith, one compoſed by Robin- 
_ ton, on behalf of the Engliſh Independents in Holland, Th 3 1 
7 5 | £ * ; e Greeks call it ayayo, licher. EN | 
| pared. roy yo at Leyden in 1619, entitled, Apologia pro | 1, DEX, in Arithmetic, 7s the ſame with what 10 otherwiſe - 
exulidus Anglis, qui Browniſtz vulgo appellantur, and] called the characteriſtic, or Bxeyoxent of a 10Ga- 
another drawn up in London in the year 1658, by JJ OE OT e N 
7g rene of this community in England, enti-| The inder is that which ſhews of how many places the 
850 dite declaration of che Faith and Order owned and abſolute number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and 
Ptactiled in the congregational Churches in England,, of what nature it is, whether an integer, or a fraction. 


agreed upon and conſented unto by their Elders and | 4 e WOE 1 3 
leſſengers, in their Meeting at” the” Savoy; OR. 12, Thus, in this logarithm 2,521293, the number ſtanding 


| and 
104 
1 any 


1Cular 
every 
25 al 
at al 
) their 


uſe ol 


Joffe SR | | — 2 on the left hand of the point is called the index; and be- 
wy 3 . eee eee ae: ſwering to it conſiſts of three places; for it is always one 
mediate cleſiaſtical government; and their r Sine Ore than the index, becauſe the index of 1 is o; of 10 
. it were almoſt entire] the f e with thoſe that are adopted | gn and of 100 is 2, &c. And, therefore, in thoſe _ 
ar tht by the church of Cotes, Darin the Admin dr en of | mall tables of Briggs's Logarithms, where the inder is 
> diſci- romwell, the [nd mndents ac pea very conſiderable omitted, it muſt be always ſupplied, before you can work 
cauſe | reputation and bud 5 4 245 1 Fel ] by them. | | : 3 OL 
ſtor of check to the bee ot the | ſb) reffing "who Ame | It che abſolute number be a fraction, the inder of the 
erden, at a very high degree of al. Gatte eee eee logarithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 
It was ad ſucceeded 6 W 5 2, 62293 3 which ſhews the correſponding number to be 
9 8 cceeded, ſoon aſter the elevation of Cromwell, in 539293 WA h T7 6 

0 1 enger. a parliamentary eſtabliſhment of their own' a decimal fraction of three places; viz. Hs: 1 
c 5. church government. But after the reſtoration of Charles! Mr. Townly has a ar way of m— t _ 2 
97 8 were e b Un r ang in ie Tant sei. under} ding, Mntken ef che cue ile, in zpithmerteil com-. 
an in tion with A king Os oy ee e ee * 3 bs ; fo Sarks would write the logarithm now = 
hed in ks: tne preſbyterians reſiding in and about London, . Sow vos ob vanes 3 2 
Kinds tele oa heads of agreement, comprized in nine ar- mentioned thus: 8.562293. . | | 
apy wok at tended to the maintenance of their reſpective How indices are to be added and ſubtracted, fee under the | 

of Whigs Theſe may be found in the ſecond volume article LOGARITHM. 3 ; 
_ * on's Memoirs of his Life and Writings; and | INDEX of @ book, is that part annexed to a book, referring 
0 * u ſtance of them in Moſheim, ubi infra. to the particular matters or paſſages therein contained. 
10 7 from, & time the Independents and preſbyterlans, called INDEX of 4 globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north- | 
1. Un vi wk alloclation the United Brethren, were agreed pole, and turning round with it, pointing to certain di- 
abi ere ya to doQtrines, being generally Calviniſts, and viſions in the hour- circle. . 
14, f Yar It [005 rele to ecclefiallical diſcipline. But | It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon. See GLOBE. 
titled he 4* 
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Ix DEX relation, in Algebra, the ſame with ſcale of re- 
lation. See SCALE. 

InnEX, or INDICE, is alſo the denomination of a congre- 
gation at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and 
to put ſuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and 
ſelling of, into an index. 


Indices, or Expurgatory Indices, is the name by which the 


catalogues of prohibited books are called; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are con- 
demaed purely and abſolutely, and others only donec cor- 
r:gartur, till they be corrected, 
Father Paul ſays, that Philip of Spain was the firſt who, 
by a law made in 1588, procured an inder to be pub- 
lithed of the books condemned by the inquiſition of Spain. 
Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the 
congregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſe- 
cond. But Gretſer, De Jure Prohib. lib. li. cap. 19, 
ſays, that the index of prohibited books was printed in 
Italy, by the papa] authority, in 1548; and a larger one, 
in 1552; and another larger in 1554. Pius IV. recom- 
mended the matter to the council of Trent; the fathers 
at 'Trent, after ſeveral debates, not being able to agree, 
thought fit to refer the whole affair to the pope, who, 
With the advice of certain learned prelates, publiſhed an 


index of the prohibited books, and certain rules, by his 


letters, in form of a brief. The ſame Pius IV. in a bull 
of March 24, 1564, ſays, that the index was preſented 


to him by order of the ſynod, that it ſhould not be pub- | 


lithed before it was approved by him. It was accordingly 
publiſhed by him, with a ſtrict charge that it ſhould be 
received by all, and the rules prefixed to it obſerved. 
Clement VIII. enlarged and confirmed it, together with 
the rules, and commanded it to be publiſhed in 1595. 
This was called by the name of the Roman Tndex. 
the fourth rule, the common reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is forbid in theſe words. “ Since it is plain by ex- 
« perience, that if the ſacred writings are permitted every 
« where, and without difference, to be read in the vul- 
gar tongue, men, through their raſhneſs, will receive 
„ more harm than good; let the biſhop or inquiſitor de- 


„termine, with the advice of the pariſh prieſt or conſeſ- 
©& for, to whom to permit the reading of the Bible, tranſ- 


„ lated by catholic authors, in the vulgar tongue, ac- 
„ cording as they ſhall judge whether it be moſt likely 
© that ſuch reading the Scripture may do harm, or tend 
&© to the increaſe of faith and piety. Let them alfo have 
ce the ſame power as to all other writings. But if any, 


c without ſuch leave, ſhall preſume to read or have them, 


„without firſt ſhewing the Bible to the ordinaries, he 
4 ſhall not receive the abſolution of his ſins. And as to 
all bookſellers, who ſhall fell the Bible tranſlated into 
„ the vulgar tongue, without ſuch leave, or by any other 
© method ſhall publith them, let them forfeit the price 
© of the books, and let the money be given to pious uſes 
by the biſhop; and let them be ſubject to other pu- 
„ niſhments, at the pleaſure of the ſaid biſhop, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. As to regulars, they 
cc ſhall not read or buy them, without leave ſirſt obtain- 
© ed from their prelates.” The tenth rule enjoins ſeve— 
ral reſtrictive regulations concerning the printing and 
publication of books. Hardouin's Concil. tom. x p. 
207, &c. | — 3 


After this, the duke of Alva procured another to be 


printed at Antwerp, in 1571, which was publiſhed by 
Francis Junius about the year 1586. There were two 


others publiſhed in 1584, and 1612, by the cardinals | 
Quiroga and Sandoval, and feveral others by the inqui- | 


ſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. The molt con- 
ſiderable of all the i:dices is that of Anthony a Soto. 
mayor, ſupreme preſident and inquiſitor-general in the 
kingdom of Spain, which was made for all the ſtates ſub- 


ject to the king of Spain, and comprehends all the others. | 


This was publithed, with the advice of the ſupreme ſe 
nate of the general inquiſition, in 1640, and reprinted. 
at Geneva in 1667. o this there were many rules pre- 

fixed; and to the Geneva edition was added the index of 
the decrees which were made by the maſter of the holy 

palace, by virtue of his office, or by the command of the | 
holy congregation, or by the holy congregations for ihe 
indexes and holy oflice, after the before mentioned /14ex 
of the council of Trent. The rules of the former 7»- 
dices are explained and confirmed by theſe ; and the fifth; 
rule, which enlarges the fourth of the index of 'Frent, 
prohibits not only all Bibles in the =p tongue, com- 
prehending all except thoſe that are Hebrew, Greek, La- 


tin, Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Perfic, and Arabic; but 


all parts of them, either printed or manuſcript, with all 
ſummaries and abridgments in the vulgar language or 
tongue Limbocch's Hiſt. of the Inquiſition by Chand- 
ler, book ii. cap. 16. 

Of the operation of theſe indices, the authors of the En- 


IND 


book of piety or morality in their langua 
been proſcribed Att. Index. S280 Which has not 

INDEX of the variation and of the inequabilit of 

See VARIATION of curvature. 
Eaft INDIA Company, Coins, Silk, &c. 
Coin, SILK, &c. _ 

INDIAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes any th; 

to the Indies, Eaſt or Weſt. 7; Ig 

INDIAN arrow root. See ARROW »o2e. 
[INDIAN bread. See CASSADA. 

INDIAN corn. See Malzs. | 

IN pIAN Crefſes, Gem, Ink, Occan, Red. See th 

tive ſubſtantives. e reſpee. 

INDIAN fig, in Botany. See Prickly PEAR. 

INDIAN god tree, the name of a ſpecies of x; 

INDIAN leaf, Malabathrum. See Tamara 

INDIAN reed, See CAN EHE and Renn. 

INDIAN wood, called alſo Famaica and Campeachy wars + 

taken out of the heart of a large tree growing pl 10 
in the iſles of Jamaica, Campeachy, &c. e 
its decoction being very red. 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoQi, 
Into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum ww 
the one, it will become of a very beautiful red. 00 
will hold; the other in a day's time becoming th 6 
though both bottles were ſtopped from the air ale, Wy 
that it a little of the ſame decoction be expoſed 60 wh 
air, it will become as black as ink in the ſame ſpar by 
time. See CAMPEACHY word, Bras, My 155 
WOOD. | | | 
INDICATION, in Phy/ic, ſignifies the pointing out or d 
covering what is fit to be done, and what means a2 by | 
in any caſe, from a knowlege of the nature of the wal | 
and the virtue of medicines, , 
Indications are of four kinds: preſervative, or Prophyla; 
which direct how to cut off the cauſe of an approach: 
diſeaſe; curative, which ſhew how to remove 1 Uſe, 
actually formed; palliative, which direct how to leq 
its effects, or take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before i 
can be wholly removed; and vital, which relate tg the 
ſtrength of the body, | nn, 
That part of phylic which treats of indications is cal! 
SEMEIOTICA. | | o 
INDICATIVE, in Grammar, the firſt mood or manner of 
conjugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, pit 
or future, and aſſerting what we think certain; and, 
therefore, ſometimes called the declarative mood. 
T love, is the preſent tenſe ; I Hl, the palt ; and Tui! 
love, is the ſuture of the indicative Moo0D. . 
INDICATIVE column. See CULUMN:. . 
INDICATOR, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the IxDEx, or 
finger, next following the thumb. | | 
be radiator is the ſirſt proper muſcle of the index; and 
is ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to 
point at any thing. | . 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubi- 
tus, and is inſerted by a double tendoa into the ſecond 
phalanx of the index, and to the tendon of the great er 
tenſor, with which it acts in conjunction in ſretching 
out the finger. See Tab Anat. Mel fig. 7. n le, 

49. See EXTENSOR. 3 

IN DICAVITT, in Law, a writ or prohibition that lies f! 

patron of a church, whoſe clerk is ſued in the fp! 
court by another clerk for tythes, which do amount! 
fourth part of the profits of the advowſon ; then the 
belongs to the king's court, by the ſtat. Welt, 2. cap. 

And the patron of the deſendant being likely to be prejue 

diced in his church and advowfon, if the plaintilt tr 
covers in the ſpiritual court, hath this means to fesche 
it to the king's court. Reg. Orig. 35. Old Nat. Fr. 3, 

INDICTION, lignifies the convoking of an eccleſaica 

aſſembly; as a ſynod, or council, and even a dict. 

IN picrio is applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame 

councils, | | | | 
Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council 
of Prent, the decree by which the council appoms ” 
day of the future ſeſſion, is called the indietion of thut 
ſeſſion. | ; 
IS bicriox, in Chrenology, a term uſed for a kin 
cha, or manner of accounting time among the / 
containing a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, f . 
when expired, begins anew, and goes round agam &“ 
out intermiſſion. | the 
his method of computation has no dependence i 
heavenly motions. Petavius ſays, there 15 nounng ho 
. : 1ndiftion 5 
chronology leſs known than the Roman % t is the 
means, than its original and commencement: con. 
general opinion, that it was inſtituted in the Bey 
ſtantine, about the year 312; but this 15 4 mere be. 

There were indidtions in the time of the e The 

ſtantius, as appears from the Theodolian Coker th 
e 
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eyclopxdia obſerve, that there has been hardly any good 


7 


learned hold, that 1nd;&:915 were originally 19 0 * 


ND IN D 


certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed with counſel ; and ſuch indifments are to be found with- 
0 every year; but why they were ſo called, why confined | in three years after the offence committed, unleſs the 
to a cycle of fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion, | treaſon be directly againſt the king's perion. 7 & 8 W. 


—C— 


bs inſtituted, is not known. 12 a III. cap. 3. which is extended to trials on impeachments 
We find three kinds of indictions mentioned in authors; by 20 Geo. II. cap. 30. Perſons indi%ed of treaſon muſt 

15 the indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of be by the oaths of two witneſſes; but in other caſes one 
September 3 the Imperial or Cæſarean indiction, on the] witneſs is ſufficient. The priſoner, in this caſe, ſhall alſo 

's fourteenth of September 3 and the Roman or papal in-“ have a copy of the iudi#/ment, but not the names of the 
4mm, which is that uſed in the pope's bulls, and which | witneſſes, five days at leaſt before the trial, i, e. upon 

begins on the firſt of January. | the true conſtruction of the act 75 W. III. cap. 3. before 


The popes have dated their acts by the year of the indic-] his arraignment; he ſhall alfo have a copy of the panel 
tim, which was fixed to the firſt of January, A. D. 313,| of jurors two days before his trial; and he ſhall have the 
ever ſince Charlemagne made them ſovereign ; before ſame compullive proceſs to bring in his witneſſes for him, 
which time they dated them by the years of the empe-] as was uſual to compel their appearance againſt him. By 
rors. L 7 Ann. cap. 21. every perſon, indifed for high treaſon 
At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the year| or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhall have not only a copy of 
1582 was reckoned the tenth year of the indiction; fo the indiciment, but a liſt of all the witneſſes to be pro- 
that beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the num-| duced, and of the jurors impanelled, with their profeſ- 
ber of years elapſed between that time and this by 15,| fions and places of abode, delivered to him ten days be- 
the remainder, with the addition of 10, will be the year | fore the trial, and in the preſence of two witneſſes. But 
of indiction, correſponding to the year of our Lord 17895. this laſt act, ſo far as it affected indiilments for the infe- 
The indiction may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year | rior ſpecies of high treaſon, reſpecting the coin and royal 
of our Lord, and dividing the ſum by t5, theremainder | ſeals, is repealed by the ſtatute 6 Geo. III. cap. 53. But 
is then the year of the indiction: if there be no remain-| no perſon died ior felony is, or (as the law tans) 
der, the indiction is 15. In either of theſe ways the year | can be, entitled to ſuch copies, before the time of his 


on 


1 of indiction for 1780 is 13. OT : trial. | 5 | Ill 
the The word indiction comes from indictio, which fignifies | {nd:&ments muſt be certain in every point, and charge = || 
| of _ eflabli/hment, order, or denunciation. The time of the in- ſome particular offence ; alſo goods ſtolen mult be parti- | It 
85 dition, among the Romans, was that wherein the per-| cularly ſet down, and the offence laid poſitively, and not I 


ple were ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is| by way of recital. There mult alſo be expreſſed the 
for this reaſon, that the imperial indiction began towards] Chriſtian name, ſurname, and addition of the offender, 
the end of September; becauſe the harveſt being then] with the day, year, and place in which the offence wag 


aſe got in, it was ſuppoſed the people could more eaſily pay] committed, as alſo the nature of the offence, 1 Hen. V. | | 
| their tax. | my : 88 8 cap. 5. In an z2difment for murder, the length, depth, | | | 

a; INDICTIVE, InDrcTrvvus, an epithet given to certain] or other dimenſion of the wound, muſt be expreſſed, that | 

th feaſt-days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the] a judgment may be formed whether it was mortal; wid 

fl conſul, or pretor. - | in this caſe, the time of the dearh muſt be laid within a 


INDICTMENT, derived from the French enditer, indicare, | year and a day after the mortal ſtroke was given. des | 
or, according to M. Lambard, from evg:wmu, I charge, APPEAL. And in felony, the value of the things ſtolen .. 

I inform againſt, in Law, a bill, or declaration, of com- is to he particularly mentioned, in order that it may ap- 
plaint, drawn up, in form of law, for the benefit of the] pear whether the offender bas been guilty of grand or 
commonwealth ; exhibited as an accuſation of one for] petit larceny. A miſtake in ſpelling the dejendait's ſur— 

| ſome offence, criminal or penal, and preferred to a grand] name is not a ſuthcient cauſe ſor abating the indidlment, 

_ jury, and by their verdict found to be true, and preſent- provided it ſounds like it. If a word of conſequence be 
ed before a judge or officer, who has power to puniſh or| omitted in an 7ndidment, it renders the whole naught; 
certify the ſame offence, oe | but the caſe is not the ſame, where a word of form is 
 IxDvicTMENT, in Common Law, ſignifies as much as accu-| omitted, or where there is an omiſſion of a ſynonymous _ 
atis among the civilians; though in ſome points it dif-“ word, if the ſenſe is not injured. in caſe one part of an 
fers. See ACCUSATION. | | indiftment is inconſiſtent with another part of it, the in- 
Lambard ſays, an indictment is an accuſation at the ſuit dlictment becomes void; though where the ſenſe is plain. 
ol the king, by the oaths of twelve men of the ſame| the court will diſpenſe with a ſmall inconſiſtency. 44 
county where the offence was committed; returned to didi ments are amendable the ſame term they are brought 
inquire of all offences in general in the county, deter- into court, but not afterwards; and in criminal proſecu- 
minable by the court into which they are returned, and! tions, the amendment muſt be only ſuch as is permitted 

their finding a bill brought before them to be true. But] by the common law. Tudietmenis tor crimes committed, 
when ſuch accuſation is found by a grand jury, without ought to be laid in the county where they were done; for 
any bill brought before them, and afterward reduced to] otherwiſe, upon pleading the general iſſue, not guilty, if 
a ſormed ind:&@ment. it is called a preſentment ;z and when] it appears that the offence was committed in another 
it is found by jurors returned to enquire of that particular] county or place different from that in the nent, the des 
offence only, which is indicted, it is properly called an ſendant will be acquitted. An otfender is ſubject to in- 
inquiſition. . . diftment, for a felony committed againſt a perſon un- 
Although a bill of in4i&ment may be preferred to a grand| known ; yet ſome body mult be proved to be the pro- 
jury upon oath, they are not bound to find the bill, if prietor upon the inal, or elſe the property will be pre- 
they find cauſe to the contrary; and though a bill of in- ſumed to be in the priſoncr, he having pleaded not guilty. 
ment be brought to them without oath made, they] An indiement being at the king's ſuit, the proſecutor is 
may find the bill if they ſee cauſe. But it is not uſual| a good witneſs to prove the charge contained in it; and 
to prefer a bill unto them, before oath be firſt made in| no damage can be given to the party aggrieved, except it 
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ff ie court, that the evidence they are to give unto the grand | be particularly grounded on tome ſtatute. {ndifments 
emove nqueſt to prove the bill, is true. e before juſtices of the peace may be removed by ceittorari 
pr. 3. Ibe grand jury are to find the whole of a bill, or to re-] into the king's bench. 5 5 
Ja ciel Jet it; and not to find it ſpecially in part, &c, If they are] A bill of zndi&ment is ſaid to be an accuſation, becauſe 


4 » 40. 
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_ ſatisfied of the truth of the accuſation, they then indorſe| the jury, who inquire of the offence, do not receive it 


(ame upon the bill of indi&ment * a true bill,” anciently B1L.La| till the party that offered the bill, appearing, ſubſcribes 
Vera, But to find a bill, there muſt at leaſt twelve of | his name, and offers his oath for the truth of it. 

uncl the jury agree. The indictment, when fo found, is pub- | It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an 

nts te licly delivered into court. N I accu ſatian in this, that the preferrer is no- way tied to the 

{ that As indifments are purely for the good and quiet of the | proof thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, ex- 


commonwealth, they are to be preferred for criminal, not] cept there appear a conſpiracy. But if any one prefer an 


of epo⸗ dAueil matters. They are uſed in caſes of high treaſon, | indi&ment to the grand jury for any criminal offence, 
malls; and petit treaſon, felony, and treſpaſſes of all kinds, and without probable cauſe, and the bill 18 not found, or the 
which, in all pleas of the crown; though they cannot be uſed | party is acquitted, action lies for a malicious projecution. 
1 with or injuries of a private nature, that neither concern the | In order to which it is neceſſary that the plaintiff ſhould 

- ung nor the public; and therefore all indifments ought | obtain a copy of the record of his mdi&ment and acquit- 

0 


on ti i de brought for offences committed againſt the common | tal; but, in proſecutions for felony, it is uſual to deny 
ung m Uw, or againſt ſtatutes; and not for every {light miſde-| a copy of the indiciment, where there is any the leaſt 
1 5 age A perſon cannot be indifed of ſuſpicion of fe- | probable cauſe to found ſuch proſecution upon. But an 
t 5h 10ny, but of the very crime itſelf; and then if he be not | action for a malicious proſecution may be founded on 


10 - cuſtody, the ſheriff is commanded to attach his body | ſuch an indimexyt whereon no acquittal can be; as if it 
| 8 Ja Capias, &c. A perſon indied for felony may have | be rejected by the grand jury, or be coram non qudice, or 
6 Th 22 allowed to ſpeak for him, as to matter of law be inſufficiently drawn. | | 

4 at only; but ſuch as are indifted for treaſon may bave a INDICTMENTS, demurrer to. See DEMURRER, 

dame copy of their indielment before trial, in order to adviſe  INDIGT OR, in Law, he that indicteth another for an of, 
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fence z and indie is the party who is indifted. 1 Ed. 


III. cap. 11. 21 Jac. I. cap. 8. 


INDICUM. In the writings of the ancients we find this 


word very frequently uſed, as the name of a blue colour, 
or pigment, uſed in dying, and imported to Rome, Greece, 
and other parts of the world, from the Eaſt Indies. The 
greater number of writers make this the ſame with our 
indigo, or anil feculæ; and ſome ſay it was the ſame 
with our woad; but the former opinion ſeems moſt pro- 
bable. | 6 a) 

This ſubſtance, which the Greeks called indicum, the 
Arabian writers, Avicenna, Serapion, and others, have 
called nil; though the ſame word is alſo ſometimes uſed 
by them for the pigment made from woad. 


 Ixpicum Di. See Forio and TAMALAPATRA. 
| INDICUS cocculus. See CoccuLvs.. | 
Id picvs color, a term uſed by ſeveral of the ancient writers 


to expreſs black. 'Lhe generality of the Greek and Ro- 


man phyſicians of old times have called the black lignum 


aloes, agallochum indicum ; and the only black kind of 
myrobalan they were acquainted with was in the fame 


manner called the indicum ; not that theſe were. ſuppoſed 
_ peculiarly the product of the Indies, in diſtinction from 
the paler lignum aloes, or the other myrobalan; but that 


they were of that colour which they called znd:cus color. 
IN DICUs cus. See CosTUS. 


INDIGENOUS, of #ndigena, denotes a native of a coun- 


try; or that which was originally born or produced in 


the country where it is found. In this ſenſe, particular 


| ſpecies of animals and plants are ſaid to be indigenous in 


INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coQtion, either | 


the country where they are native, in oppoſition to Ex- 


OTC. 


in a food, a humour of the body, or an excrement. 


In the ſyſtem of trituration, indigeftion, which is a cru- 


dity, may be very naturally accounted for, from the re- 
| laxation of the fibres of the ſtomach. A bilious ie 


tion, in the opinion of Hacquet, a great advocate for 


trituration, is owing to too much force in the ſtomach, | 
or too much vivacity in its oſcillations, which ſpoil the 


_ digeſtion, by rendering the trituration imperfect. But 


INDIGETES, a name which the ancients gave to ſome of * 


There are various opinions about the origin and ſignifi- 
cation of this word; ſome pretending, it was given to all | 
the gods in general; and others, only to the ſemi-gods, 


this is hardly ſatisfactory: for it ſhould ſeem that digeſ- 


tion would be the more perfect, in proportion as the 
force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See D1GEsT1ON, and 
TRITURATION. | 3 | 


their gods. 


or great men deified. Others fay, it was given to ſuch 


gods as were originally of the country, or rather fuch as 


were the gods of the country that bore this name; and 


others again hold, it was aſcribed to ſuch gods as were 
patrons and protectors of particular cities. 1b, 
Laſtly, others hold znd:getes to be derived from inde ge- 
nitus, or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, 1 
8 { inhabit; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt pro- 
bable. | 7 


In effect it appears, 1. That theſe indigetes were alſo 


called local gods, dii locales, or topical gods, which is the 


ſame thing. 2. The indigetes were ordinarily men dei- 


_ fied, who indeed were, in effect, local gods, being eſteem- 


ed the protectors of thoſe places where they were dei- | 
fed; ſo that the ſecond and third opinion are very con- 


ſiſtent. 3. Virgil joins patrii with indigetes, as being the 


72 


ſame thing, Georg. i. ver. 498. Dii patrii, indigetes. 


4. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name indi- 


getes were, Faunus, Veſta, Aineas, Romulus, all the gods | 
of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius ; and at 
Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges; 


but that Jupiter indiges is Æneas, not the great Jupiter; 
as we may ſee in Livy, lib. i. cap. 3. in which laſt ſenſe 


Servius affures us, indiges comes from the Latin in dis 


ago, I am among the gods. 


Among theſe indigetes gods, there is none more celebrated, 


nor more extenſively worſhipped, than Hercules. 


NDIGN ATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſup- 


poſed to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, 
which gives an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 

But this is properly a compound motion of two muſcles; 
for which, ſee LyF. OED 

his muſcle is called by others the refus exterior, and 
abducens; and by Albinus, the aBDUCTOR. lt is one of 
his quatuor recti oculi. | | 


INDIGO, Anil, or [ndigefera, in Botany, a genus of the 


dindeIphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 


flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard open, bor- 


dered, and reflexed ; the wings are oblong; blunt, and 
ſpread open, as is alſo the keel, which turns backward ; 
in the center is ſituated a cylindrical germen, which be- 
comes a taper pod, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, Mil- 
ler enumerates five ſpecies, and Linnzus fix, 


9 


2 


they drop ſome ſeeds in each trench, and afte 


The ſpecies commonly cultivated for uſe ; 
indigo, with ſmooth ene pods, growing edc nd 
branches, unequal 9 N leaves, whoſe lobes x & 5 
and oval. This is chiefly cultivated in the En liſh ot 
tations in America, and by the French; 8 Arn 
maica wild indigo, and the Carolina indigo Na 5 
uſed with advantage. e 
From this plant is extracted a dyer's drug, 
colour, brought hither from the Weſt Indies and 4 
2 It is alſo _ in the Eaſt Indies, particularly in 
al | a 
5 : 8 3 a the Great Mogul, the kingdom of Gol. 
Labat has given a particular account of the 
PR and the Ade of the indigo. The b ” 
eing thoroughly cleared from weeds (one of the wine 
pal points in the culture) a number of flayes, 2 
a line, march acroſs, making little trenches of the Tis 
of their hoes, and two or three inches deep, about 1 
diſtance from one another every way: then, returning, 
s þ 
ver them with the earth taken out. In . e 
the plant comes up in three or four days; and in en 
two months after, it is fit for cutting : if ſuffered to ſtand 
till it runs into flower, the leaves become too dry and hard. 
and the indigo obtained from them proves leſs in quan- 
tity, and leſs beautiful; the due point of maturity i; 
known, by the leaves beginning to grow leſs fabple, or 
more brittle. In rainy ſeaſons, the cutting may . 
peated every ſix weeks: cutting in dry weather kills the 
plant, which, if that is avoided, continues to afford freſh 
crops for two years. | N g 
A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or ciſtery 


of a deep blue 


of ſtrong maſon work, with fo much water as is ſufficien: 


to cover it; and ſome wood laid above, to prevent it 
riſing up. The matter begins to ferment, ſooner or late, 


according to the warmth of the weather, and the mati. 


rity of the plant, ſometimes in fix or eight hours, and 
ſometimes not in leſs than twenty. The liquor grows 
hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens by degrees, and 
acquires a blue colour inclining to violet. At this time, 
without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated with 
its tincture is let out, by cocks in the bottom, into an- 
other vat placed for that purpoſe, ſo as to be commanded 
by the firſt. e | 

In the ſecond vat, the liquor is ſtrongly and inceſſantly 
beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, 
till the colouring matter is united into a body. A good 
deal of nicety is requilite in hitting this point: if the 
beating is ceaſed too ſoon, a pait of the tinging matter 
remains diſſolved in the liquor; if continued a littk too 


long, a part of that which had ſeparated is diſſolred a- 


freth. The exact time for diſcontinuing the proceſs is 
determined, by taking up ſome of the liquor occalion- 
ally in a little cup, and obſerving whether the blue fe- 
cula is diſpoſed to ſeparate and ſubſide. | 

The whole being now ſuffered to reſt till the blue matter 
has ſettled, the clear water is let off, by cocks in the ſides 


at different heights ; and the blue part diſcharged by a 


cock in the bottom, into another vat. Here it is ſuffered 
to ſettle for ſome time longer, then further drained in 
cloth bags, and expoſed in ſhallow wooden bones to tie 
air, without expoſing it to the ſun, and carefully keeping 


it from the rain, till thoroughly dry. 


The author above mentioned, from whom the whole! 


the foregoing account is extracted, obſerves farther, thit 


the goodneſs of the indigo depends greatly upon the age 
of the plant; that before it has grown fully ripe, the 
quantity it yields is leſs, but the colour proportionadly 
more beautiful; that probably the ſecret of thoſe, whole 
indigo has been moſt eſteemed, is no other than cutting 
the herb at the time when it yields the fineſt colour; 


that the ſuperiority of ſome of the indigoes of the Fall 


Indies to thoſe of America, is perhaps owing to the for- 


mer being prepared more curiouſly from only the pla 
of the plant; and that by beating the herb in the ſteep 


ing-vat, which has been practiſed by ſome with 2 oy 
to increaſe the quantity, great part of the ſubſtance c t ; 
leaves and bark is blended with the water along with 
colouring matter, and the indigo extreme! debaſe 5 
It is ſaid that lime or lime-water is ſometimes em ple! 


in the beating-vat, to promote the ſeparation of the ting 


ing particles from the water; and that the hardneks 0 
flintineſs of ſome ſorts of indigo is owing to an det [ 
portion of this addition. ; garqueſe, 
omet ſays, that the Indians of the village of Sale 
near Amadabat, uſe only the leaves of thc _ 
throw away the plant and branches; and fromt en 
molt eſteemed indigo is brought. hich it ex 
Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour * | 
hibirs upon breaking, into three kinds, copper” ef the 
purple, and blue. It is ſaid that the dyers uſe c : 
firſt ; and the callico-printers (for this drug BU Oowhit 
able ſtain to linen as well as woollen) the lai particuls 
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INDIVISO.—Pro InD1v150. Sce Pro. 
 INDIVISUM folium. See LEAF. 
INDOCTORUM parliamentum. 
INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a 


See PARLIAMENTUM. 


deed, or inſtrument. See EN DORSIN G. 
A condition written on the back of an obligation is com- 


monly called an indorſement : from in, and nay 9 back. | 
INDORSEMENT of a bill of Exchange. See 


IN DORSE- 


MENT. 


INDUCEMENT, in Law, is what is alledged as a mo- 


tive or ineitement to a thing; and it is uſed ſpecially 


in ſeveral caſes: viz. there is inducement to actions, 


to a traverſe in pleading, a fact or offence committed, 
&c. Inducements to actions need not have ſo much cer- 
tainty as in other caſes: a general indebitatus is not fuf- 
ficient, where it is the ground of the action; but where 
it is only the inducement to the action, as in conſideration 


of forbearing a debt until ſuch a day; (for that the par- 
ties are agreed upon the debt) this being but a collateral | 


promiſe is good without ſhewing how due. 


INDUCIARUM petitio. See PE Io, and EM ARLANCE. 
INDUCTION, in Logic and Rhetoric, a conlequence 


drawn from ſeveral propoſitions, or principles, firſt laid 


down. : : 
Thus, the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm is an indu#ion made 


from the premiſes. See SYLLOGISM. 


INDUCT10N is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf ; 


being a medium between an ENTHYMEME and a GRA- 
DAT1ON, in regard it wants a propoſition (which, how- 
ever, is under{tood), as in the enthymeme; and abounds 
in aſſumptions (which yet are collateral, or of the ſame 
degree), which is the caſe in a gradation. 

For inſtance ; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every rep- 
tile animal alſo lives; therefore every animal lives. 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from 
the more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into 


done; which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede ; e. 
g. that every animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, | 


or reptile. 


Suidas reckons three kinds of induction: that juſt men- 
| tioned, which concludes or infers fome general propo- 
ſition from an enumeration of all the particulars of a4 
kind he calls the dialectic induction. | | 
The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes 
probably, or with a veriſimilitude; this is what the 


Greeks called Tapayoyn, and was that which Socrates. 
ordinarily made uſe of, as Cicero in his Topics, and 
Quintilian have obſerved : and, therefore, called the 
Socratic induction. 
of reaſoning, for while the reſpondent 1s not aware of 
what is deſigned to be inferred, he is eaſily induced to 


make thoſe conceſſions, which otherwife he would not. | 


Beſides, it is not ſo well ſuited to continued as to inter- 


locutory diſcourſes. | | „„ 
The third kind of induction is properly rhetorical; being | 
a concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. 


This is a very imperfect induction, all its force lying in a 


propoſition which is concealed, and which will hardly | 


bear being expreſſed. Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died 


bravely for his country, therefore I muſt die bravely for 


my country; proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be 
carried in mind, that I muſt do the ſame with Codrus. 
Again, Archimedes, and the other mathematicians, fay, | 


the ſun is much bigger than the earth; therefore, it mult 
be owned, the ſun is much bigger than the earth. Where 
this propoſition is underſtood, viz. whatever Archime- 


des, and the other mathematicians, ſay, is true. | 
Inzuftion is one of the four forms of reaſoning uſed by 


orators in CONFIRMATION 3; the other three are sI. 
LOGISM, ENTHYMEME, and EXAMPLE, which laſt 
coincides with the third ſpecies of induction above enu- 
merated. | | | | 


__ InvucTr1oN, in the Engliſh Laws, is uſually taken for the 
giving poſſeſſion to an incumbent of his church, by lead- 


ing him into it, and delivering him the keys, by the com- 
miſſary, or biſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of 
the bells. . 5 e 

When a clerk is inſtituted into a beneſice, he is to ex- 
hibit his mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or 


thereby to be induced into his living; and if he be re- 
fuſed induction, he hath a remedy both in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, and alſo an aCtion of the caſe in common law, 
againſt the archdeacon. If the induor, or perſon to be 
inducted, be kept out of the church, or houſe, by lay- 
men, the writ de vi /aica lies for the clerk, which is di- 
rected out of the chancery to the ſheriff of the county, to 
remove the force, &c. 
by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpoliation is grant- 
able out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tythes, &c. 
ſhall be ſequeſtered, till the right be determined, 


This, however, 1s a captious way | 


If another clergyman, preſented | 


1 


other perſon to whom it is directed, and hath a right | - 


IND 


The archdeacon rarely indu#s a clerk in 
uſually iſſues out a warrant to the clerks, . | 
perſons within the archdeaconry, impowerin I lettersq 
to do it in his ſtead. > My of them 
An induction made by the patron of the church; 
but biſhops and archdeacons may id a 2) K 
benefices of which they are patrons, by Ns 5 
No induction is neceſſary to a donative, wha 170 
tron, by donation in writing, puts the clerk in © the pa. 
without preſentation. 11 Hen. IV. cap. 7, poſſeſlon 
The uſual form and manner of indu&ion ig f 
duttor to take the clerk by the hand, and hen 50 
on the key of the church, which muſt be e e Kyit 
door, and to ſay, © By virtue of this inſtrument 7. 155 
7 you into the real, actual, and corporal poffcfon 
2 the rectory or vicarage of——, with all its fruitz 0a 
| fits, members, and appuftenances.“ — This do © vlog 
opens the door, and puts the clerk in poſſeſſi 10 
church, and fliats the door upon him; who, af 
hath tolled a bell (if there be any) to gire the xi oh 
due notice and ſufficient certainty of their 185 Pye 
comes out, and deſires the indu&cr to indorſe 1 
cate of his induction on the archdeacon's warts * 
that all preſent will ſignify it undet their hands 1 2 
church-key cannot be had, it is ſufficient that the = 
lays hold of the ring of the door, the latch of the ch nt 
gate, &c. and, within two months after this as 
muſt read the thirty-nine articles, and all the ſervice of 
the day, both at morning and evening-prayers, ps 


Perſon, but 


s void: 
to the 


in. 


pariſh church of his benefice, and in the time of common 


prayer, and declare his aſſent and conſent ; he muſt 
alſo then read the ordinary's certificate, in which 15 the 
declaration of his conformity, together with the foe 
declaration, and of all this he mult have two or three of 
witneſſes, who mult ſign that they heard him do jt 15 
be ready to atteſt it, viva voce, if required; and within 
fix months after indu&ion, he muſt alſo take the caths ck 
allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration, at rhe quarter- 
"3 His or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtminfer. 
all. | 


Induction makes the parſon complete incumbent, and 
fixes the freehold in him. When a clerk is thus vreſent 
ed, inſtituted, and inte into a rectory, he is they 
and not before, called in law perſona imperſonate, or 125 


ſon imparſonee. 13 Eliz. c. 12. 13 and 14, C. ll, c. 
4. * ſtat. ii. c. 13. 9 Geo. II. c. 26. 23 Geo. I. 
c. 28. | 5 | 


INDULGENCE, in the Romi/h 7hci/:gy, the remifſon 


of a puniſhment due to a ſin, granted by the church, and 
ſuppoſed to fave the ſinner from purgatory. 


| The Romaniſts found their indulgences on the infinite trea- 


ſure of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the Holy Virgin, and 
all the ſaints ; which they ſuppoſe the church has» right 
of diſtributing, by virtue of the communion of faints. 


See SUPEREROGATION. 


TA - . - | $ | | 
Pheſe indulgences were ſirſt invented in the elerenthcen- 


tury by popes Gregory VII. Vigor, and Urban II a 1 
recompence for thoſe who went in perſon upon the wild 
enterpriſe of conquering the Holy Land. See CRo1s4DF- 
They were afterwards granted to thoſe who hired a fol- 
dier ſor that purpoſe, and in proceſs of time were be— 
ſtowed on ſuch as gave money for accompliſhing any 


pious work injoined by the pope. In the beginning of 


the twelfth century, the biſhops, whenever they wante! 
a ſupply of money for their private pleaſures, or the ex! 
gences of the church, recurred to the ſcandalous 
traffic of iudulgences; and when the Roman pontiffs aw 
that immenſe treaſures were thus accumulated by tis 
inferior rulers of the church, they thought proper to U 
mit the power of the biſhops in remitting the penalties 
impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and aſſumed it, almoſt entre- 
ly, as a profitable traffic to themſelves. They began with 


granting a plenary remiſſion of all the temporal pains 
and penalties, which the church had annexed to certain 


tranſgreſſions, and then proceeded to aboliſh even the 
puniſhments which are reſerved in a future ſtate for the 
workers of iniquity: . | | | 

The Roman) uBIL Ek, firſt inſtituted by Boniface VI. 
A. D. 1300, carries with it a plenary, or full indu/getic%, 


for all the crimes committed therein. 


The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary :ndu/gence to ſevC- 
ral churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons 
and it isa frequent thing to have general indiulgences for 
the time of the principal ſeaſts of a year. Their cal 5 
ſay, that a plenary indulgence does not always prove © 
fectual, for want of complying with che condition“ 
whereon it was granted. 

For the extirpation of herctics it has (e- 
practice with the popes to grant znαννjëꝗuees. Thus 
ment XII. * That we may ſtir up and encourage = 
&« faithful to exterminate this ungracious crew ol 5 

% loru wietches, [the Cevenois, when in arms ago 
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been a common 


on of the 


[ 


{ 
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g XIV.] we fully grant and indulge the full re- 
© miſſion of all fins, whatever they may be (relying upon 
4 that power of binding and looſing, which our Lord 
&« ferted upon his chief apoſtle), to all thoſe that ſhall 
« 5 themſelves in this ſacred militia, if they ſhall hap- 
« den to fall in battle.“ See ABSOLUTION. 5 
Fs II. had beſtowed 7#dulgences on all who contri. 
1 towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
me ope Leo X. in order to carry on this magnificent 
oa : publiſhed indulgences, and a plenary remiſ- 
Gon on the ſame pretence. Finding the project take, he 
nted the right of promulgating theſe indulgences in 
Cemnany, together with a ſhare in the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of them, to Albert, elector of Mentz, and 
archbiſhop of Magdeburg, who employed Tetzel, a Do- 
minican friar, as his chief agent for retailing them; 
and he farmed out thoſe of other countries to the higheſt 
bidders, who, to make the beſt of their bargains, pro- 
cured the ableſt of their preachers to extol the value of 
the ware : “ Happy times for ſinners, ſays a modern 


k Lewi 


« writer, their crimes were rated, and the remifhon of | 


« them ſet up by auction. The apoſtolic chamber taxed 
« ſins at a pretty reaſonable rate; it colt but ninety livres 

4 anda few ducats, for erimes which people on this fide 
« the Alps puniſhed with death.“ 


Theſe are ſpecified in a book of rates, called the Tax-Book | 
of the holy Apoſtolic Chancery, firſt printed at Rome 


in the year 1514, and aſcribed by ſome to pope Inno- 
cent VIII. From a correct edition of this book, printed 
by L. Banck, profeſſor at Norkopin, in Gothland, in 


1651, it appears that the price of abſolution for forni- 
cation, attended with the moſt heinous circumſtances, | 


was fx groſſi or groats; for a layman's murdering a lay- 
min, five groats; for laying violent hands on a prieſt, 
without ſhedding blood, nine groats; for committing 
inceſt, five groats ; for a prieſt's keeping a concubine, 
ſeven groats 3 for forging the pope's hand-writing, ſe- 
vent-en or eighteen groats. See the Taxa 8. Cancellariæ 
Apoſtolicæ, a L. Banck. Franequerz, 1651, p. 126, &c. 

It was this great abuſe of indulgences, that contributed 
not a little to the firſt reformation of religion in Ger- 


ꝛgainſt the preachers of indulgences, and aftet wards againſt 


many; where Martin Luther began fon to declaim | 


the Indies, where they are purchaſed at two reals a piece, 
and ſometimes more. See REFORMATION. | 


ISDULGENCE, or INDULTo, ſignifies alſo a ſpecial fa- 
vour, or privilege, conferred either on a community, or | 


a particular perſon, by the pope's bulls; in virtue 
whereof the party is licenſed to do or to obtain ſome- 
thing contrary to the intention and diſpoſition of the 
common laws. | | 


There are two kinds of indultos : the one adlive, which | 


conliſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, 
and without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe li- 
mited, and reftrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chan- 


princes, cardinals, biſhops, &c. 


| Paſſive indultos conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices, | 


and expeclative graces; of which kind are thoſe of a par- 
liament, of graduates, and mandataries. 


The indulto of kings is the power given them of preſent- | 
ing to conſiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, 


or ſpecial privilege. _ | | | 
The idulto of cardinals is a licence for holding regular 
as well as ſecular benefices, and for diſpoſing of benetices 
in commendam, or continuing them, cc. 

Ludults of parliament is a right of privilege granted to 
tae chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other ofhcers 

in the parliaments of France, to obtain a beneſice of the 


collator, upon the king's nomination directed to him. | 


This is a kind of advowſon, or patronage, belonging to 
the French king; the indulto being a mandate, or grace, 


by which he is permitted to name to any collator he 


pleaſes, a counſellor, or other officer of parliament, on 
whom the collator ſhall be obliged to beſtow a beneſice: 
ſo that the right of the indulto refides radically in the 
king, the officers being only the objects thereof, 
"DVLTo, in Commerce, denotes a duty, tax or cuſtom 
pad to the king of Spain for all ſuch commodities as 
arc imported from the Welt Indies in the GALLEONS, 
INDURAT ING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a 
arder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the 


greater ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the 


ere parts of any matter, ſo as to leave the remainder 

araer, | | 

b ns a tumour is indurated, either by the addition of 
* y and ſolid particles, as in the ſchirti, and knotty 
wellings; or by tranſpiring che thinner parts through 


"nc kin, whereby the remainder grows mote fixed, as 
in an odema. 


cery; ſuch are thoſe ordinarily granted to ſecular | 


iundulgences themſelves : but ſince that time, the popes | 
have been more ſparing in the exerciſe of this power ; |. 
however, they ſtill carry on a great trade witti them in | 


ö 
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| INDUSIUM, in the Healing Art, a ſhirt or ſhift, It has 


cen a controverted point, among ſome pbylicians, whe- 
ther it is proper to change the linen in ſome diſtempers 
or not ? the whole of which may be reduced to this : if 
a perſon does not ſweat, there ſeems to be but very little 
danger of taking cold; and then clean and freſh linen 
is not only agreeable but of uſe, as it contributes to pro- 
mote perſpiration. If the patient ſweats, provided theſe 
ſweats are ſymptomatical, it does no injury to cheek 
them; if critical, it may not be ſo prudent to change 
the linen while they flow plentifully : but if they remit, 
there is more danger of taking cold from the wet linen; 
than there is from changing it, provided it is previouſly 
well aired. In all caſes, the perſpirable matter, or that 
of ſweat, impregnates the linen, and becomes in ſome 
degree acrimonious; which muſt havea very bad influence, 
in acute diſtempers particularly. And that the acrimony 
contained in linen, may have a very bad effect in the 
body, Dimerbroek confirms by a memorable inſtance 
of ſome perſon or perſons, who upon recovery from the 
plague, relapſed immediately and died, upon putting on 
linen wathed with ſoap. _ On 
As many perſons contract a habit of wearing flannel 


ſhirts or ſhifts ; in order to ſet them right, we ſhall give 


the judgment of Wainwright thereon. 

The molt certain and conſtant effect of wearing flannel, 
is to make a more free and plentiful perſpiration ; which, 
though it be attended with great advantages (according to 
Sauctorius) when moderate; yet when exceſſive, nothing 


is more pernicious. But ſince the increaſing one eva- 


cuation, is the leſſening of another; therefore, when- 
ever too much is thrown off from the blood, either by 
ſtool, urine, or ſaliva; then indeed it may be proper to 
wear flannel. „ 7 Ts 

That it may appear how prejudicial flannel is to thoſe 
who perſpire too much, as moſt weak people do, and to 
whom the wearing of flannel is generally prefcribed, it 
may be obſerved from Sanctorius, that inſenſible perſpi- 
ration is double to the ſenſible evacuations, made by 
urine and ftool put together: and that it is to that made 
by ftool, as forty to four; ſo that it is ten times more 
than that by ſtool. Therefore a man will be made no 


| weaker by having ten times as many ſtools as he uſed to 
have, than he will. by perſpiring only double the quantity 
he uſually does. Farther, if we conſider, that the greateit 


part of our ſtools are the remains of our food that could 
not enter the lacteals, we ſhall find the difference much 
greater : for it cannot be imagined, that above one tenth 


of what we void by ſtool is evacuated from the maſs of 


blood by the liver and inteſtinal glands; ſo that upon 


this account there is as much derived from the maſs of 
blood in one day by perſpiration, as by ſtool in an hun- 


dred. Therefore, if perſpiration by any means be doubled, 


in twenty-four hours it will make a man as faint, as if 


he had an hundred times more ſtools than uſual : and 


there are none but who expect a weakneſs from an un- 


en n ; and we daily experience the ſudden dan- 
ger of a diabetes wherein the quantity of urine is in- 
creaſed ; but take little notice of an increaſed perſpira- 


tion, becauſe inſenſible: for which reaſon we aſcribe the 


miſchief it occaſions to ſome other cauſe. | 

If what has been ſaid is of force ſufficient to perſuade 
any to leave off wearing flannel; it ſhould be forborne in 
a warmer ſeaſon; and at the ſame time uſe ſhould be 


made of a cold bath or a fleſh bruſh, which will prevent 


the inconveniences that might otherwiſe attend it. 


INDUSTRY, fruits of. See FRUITS. 5 
INEQUALITY of natural days. See EQUATION, 

| INEQUALITY, optical, See OPTICAL. | | 
INERTLE. vis. See Vis Grertie. 55 
INESCUTCHEON, in Heraldry, a ſmall e/cutcheon borne 


in a larger one, as part of ſome other coat. Tab. II. He- 
raldry, fig. 64. See ESCUTCHEON. | | | 


Guillim confines the name to an e/cutcheon borne ſingle 


in the feſs point or center. | _— 

This is alſo ſometimes called an eſcutcheon f pretence. 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an 
ineſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his 


own coat. 


Modern heralds apply the name ineſcutcheon to thoſe 


ſmall eſcutcheons, ſeveral of which are borne in a large 
one. | | | 


IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. 


Authors make a difference between a thing 2x e/e, and 
a thing in ps/ſe. A thing that is not, but may be, they 
ſay, is in poſſe, or potentia; but a thing apparent and 
viſible, they ſay, is in %, that is, it has a real being eo 


inſtanti; whereas the other is caſual, and at beſt but a 


poſſibilit 


INFALISTATIO, an ancient puniſhment of felons, by 


throwing them among the rocks and fands, cuſtomarily 
uſed in port-towns. It is the opinion of ſome writers, 
that infali/tatus did imply ſome capital puniſhment, by 

expoſing 
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expoſing the malefaQtor upon the ſands till the next tide 


carried him away; of which cuſtom, it is ſaid, there is 
an old tradition. However the penalty ſeems to take its 
name from the Norman fale/e, or falgſia, which ſignified 
not the ſands, but the rocks and cliffs adjoining, or im- 
pending on the ſea-ſhore. Commiſit feloniam ob quam 
Fuit ſuſpenſus, utlagatus, vel alio modo mort: damnatus, 
Kc. vel apud Dover infaliſtatus, apud Southampton ſub- 
mer ſus, &c. 8 
INFALLIBLE, from in, taken privatively; and falls, I de- 
ceive, that which cannot deceive, or be deceived. 
Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of con- 
troverſy between the Reformed and the Catholics; the 
latter of whom maintain, that the church, aſſembled in 
eneral council, is infallible ; which the former deny. 
he JesvITs, in their diſputes with the JANSENISTS, 
have expreſsly aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt hath given to all 
opes, whenever they ſhall ſpeak 2 cathedra, the ſame 
infallibity which he had, both in matters of right and 
fact. 
The principal reaſons alledged for the infallibility, are 
drawn from the promiſes of Chriſt, from the obſcurity 
of the Scriptures, the inſufficiency of 3 judgment, 
and the neceſſity there is of ſome inyallible judge for the 
deciſion of controverhes. | 
The infallibility of the pop is a doctrine of a late ſtand- 
ing, and is not entirely acquieſced in, even in their own 
x rv: UA and altogether rejected by the Gallican 
church. | | | 


INFAMOUS, derived from in, and fama, fame, report, in 
the ordinary uſe of the word, ſignifies ſomething noto- | 


riouſly contrary to virtue, or honour. | | | 
Aulus Gellius uſes the word infames materias, for what 


we ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e diſcourſes remote from 
the common opinion; propoſitions that appear oppoſite 
of Therſites, the praiſe of a a4 


to truth, &c. as the elogy 
quartan ague, &c. | 
IN FAMous, in Law, 
of no repute, or eſteem, in the world. 


There are two kinds of ifamy : ſome perſons being in 


famous as having been noted by the laws, or ſtigmatized 
by public judgment. | 
Infamy, which extends to 
&c. diſables a man to be a witneſs or juror; but a par- 


don of crimes reſtores a perſon's credit to make him a a 


good evidence. Judgment of the pillory makes infamy 


by the common law, but by the civil and canon law, if |. 
the cauſe for which the perſon was convicted was not | 


infamous, it infers no infamy. 


| Others are held infamous, by the exerciſe of ſome ſcan- | 
_ dalous profeſſion 3 as a catchpole, a merry andrew, a | 


hangman, an informer, &c. 


Heretoſore there were crowns of infamy given, by way | 
of puniſhment, to criminals; they were made of wool. 


INFANCY. See INranT. | 5 
INFANT, in a Law ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one- 
and-twenty years, whoſe acts are in many caſes either 


void or voidable. All gifts, grants, &c. of an infant, 


which do not take effect by delivery of his hand, are 
void; and if made to take effect by delivery of his own 


hand, are voidable by himſelf and his heirs; and thoſe 


who ſhall have his eſtate. An fant may bind himſelf 


to pay for neceſſaries, as meat, drink, apparel, and learn- | 


ing, but not by bond with penalty: though a bill for 
neceſſaries, without a penalty for the very ſum due, it 


is ſaid, will bind him. Infants are not obliged to pay for 


clothes, unleſs it be averred for their own wearing; and 


that they were convenient and neceſſary for them to wear, 


according to their degree and eſtate. An infant may 
buy, but cannot borrow money to buy neceſſaries; for 


the law will not truſt him with neceffaries, but at the | 


peril of the lender, who muſt lay it out for him in ne- 
ceſſaries, or ſee it thus laid out. | | 


An infant has been adjudged of age the day before his | 
birth-day; for the law will not make a fraction of a 


day; therefore where a perſon was born the third of 
September, and the ſecond of September twenty-one 
years aſter, he made his will, it was held good, and 
that he was then of age to deviſe his lands. And it 1s 


ſaid ſuch will ſhall take effect, though the deviſor dies | 
— | ceed from a tumour of the tongue, 


by ſix at night of that day. 
An infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit 


homicide, and be hanged for it, if it appear, by any | 


other act, that he had knowledge of good and evil; for 
here malitia ſupplebit ætatem: yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 


405. ſays, “ An infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age | 


of fourteen z” which, according to him, is the age of 
diſcretion. _ | | 
But this depends on the degree of judgment which he 
poſſeſſes. If an infant be inf 

years old, he cannot be guilty of felony, whatever cir- 
cumſtances proving diſcretion may appear. See AGE, in 
Law, EXECUTOR, GUARDIAN, &c, 5 


denotes a perſon, or thing, which is 


forgery, perjury, groſs cheats, 


a annos infantie, viz. ſeven 


y the cuſtom of Gaver-kind, an ; 
fift 


AGE, may, at the ſame age, 


IN TAN T, Diſfemperatures of IN FAN TS. It is to be ob- 


| the caſe is leſs violent, the in/ant is often brought to 
the before mentioned means have been uicd. 


the Jaunpics. This is an accident of no ill conle- 


| 


een, 1s reckoned at full age to Ct 


cuſtom in ſome places, 


| ands ; 
an infant ſeiſed of And 3 


make 
ſhall bind him after he comes of n Tz 6 0 that 
om of 


London, an infant, unmarried, and above th 

fourteen, may bind himſelf apprentice to 3 15 age of 
London, by indenture, with proper cove Nn 
ſhall be binding. 5 wants, Which 
An ixfant in ventre ſa mere, or in the mothe 
capable of having a legacy, or a ſurrender of + c 

eſtate made to it, It may have a guardian af; 3 
and is enabled to have an eſtate limited to 22 gn 
to take afterwards by ſuch limitation, as if jt 10 5 1 nd 
actually born; and in this point the civil "Ling 905 
with our's. Though infants cannot alien their dea 
yet infant truſtees or mortgages are enabled to ng 
under the direction of the court of chancery wiz th 
quer, or other courts of equity, the eſtates the wh . 
truſt or mortgage, to ſuch perſon as the court tha a 
point. An infant, who has an anvowsox, ma * 
ſent to the bene ſice when it becomes void. Ay inf * 
capable of inheriting, and may alſo purchaſe lands, by 
his purchaſe is incomplete; for, when he come t £ 
he may either agree or diſagree to it, without alle, 
any reaſon; and ſo may his heirs after him, if he 45 
without having completed bis agreement. And in al 
any infant bargain and fell his land by deed, indenid 
and inrolled, yet he may plead non-age. | 
If an infant grants leaſes for a term of years, he may, » 
his full age, either confirm the leaſe, or bring trelpnz 
againſt the leſſee for the occupation. Alſo 3 1 
granted to an infant may be avoided by waiving the lui 
before the rent- day expreſſed therein. However, in; 


9 
s womb, i; 


age, 


ants 


limitations. 


ſerved in general, that all z»fazts are not equally expoſed 
to diſtemperatures of many kinds, but that the children 
of perſons of tender conſtitutions and idle lives are molt 
ſubject to them. The children of poorer people, which 
are uſually hardily brought up from the firlt, are alſo 5 
troubled with diſorders, in general, than thoſe which 
are taken more care of; and all their lives afterwards 
are much abler to bear external injuries, and are much 
leſs affected by them. | 

The ſeveral diſtempers of infants are theſe : immibil 
at the birth, called by authors anai/the/1a. In this caſe, 
the infant, as ſoon as born, remains immoveable in it 
poſition, as if dead. It is to be brought to lite and no- 
tion in this caſe, by breathing into its mouth, and bum— 
ing ſaffron under its noſtrils, letting it receive the fume 
of it, and ſprinkling cold water or wine upon it. When 


itſelf by applying it immediately to the breaſt and letting 
it ſuck; and in the other caſes, this is very proper, a 


A yellow colour of the ſkin is another very common col | 
plaint in new-born farts, fo that they look as if they dad 
quence. It often goes off of itſelf, after voiding the int 
ſtools; and if it does not, is eaſily removed by g 
the infant a ſmall quantity of ſyrup of rhubarb, and ct 
the common abſorbent powders, with antimomum 0 
phoreticum. In this caſe the child is to be kept BY 
ſo that it may ſweat moderately while it takes thele me 
dicines. | Cs Oe EY 1 
Difficulting of ſwallowing is alſo a common complaint 
in/ants. It this happens from that fault of the Renu 
of the tongue, which renders the child TONGUE 
the good women expreſs it; this is to be nen e 
cutting it. If it be cauſed by aphthæ, or little ulcers 2 
the mouth; theſe are to be treated as below. If it pro- 
the diſcutient War 
are to be put in ſmall quantities into the mouth aeg 
two or three hours; and if there be ulceration» 2 « 
tongue, the beſt of all applications is the oil 0 5 
But before any thing is done ſor the child, /t 15 nec — 
to ſee whether the fault be not in the mother Ted f 
having no milk, or from the nipples being ſo dep 
that the child cannot uſe them. . 
Imperforations of the neceſſary parts. Theſe 3 4 
pen in infants, ſo that there is either no Pa. age "This 
ſtools, or for the urine; ſometimes for . be 
caſe is rare; but when it happens, ſpeedy 1 e paſſge 
had, or the infant periſhes. In caſes where * a 
3 | 
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do the uſe of a ſmall catheter or glyſter-pipe. But when 


rub the noſe at bed-time with a little ſweet oil, or freſh | 


| pains in the abdomen, inquietude and convulſions, are 


they ought never to have daubs of ſyrup. oils, and other 
5 indigeſtible {tuff crammed down their throats. - | 
Stuffings of the breaſt attend ſome infants in ſuch a de- 


Cong hs ſometimes attend infants, but they are ſeldom 


| Coryzas and gravedos happen alſo ſometimes to infants; 


to be given; and if they fail of effect, the nurſe muſt 


complaint, and is to be cured by ſmall doſes of decoc- 


 Chafings of the fleſh are very common in infants, and 
- Uſually ariſe from the ſweats, urine, or acrid ſtools diſ- 
charged upon the parts, eſpecially when their nurſes are 


Cold, upon the galled parts once or twice a day. See 


INF 


i regularly formed, but is only ſtopt up by mucous mats | 
ter, which ſometimes, happens; the gentle abſtergents 

ob to be given, as the crabs-eyes or ſome other abſor- 
ey half ſated with an acid; and recourſe muſt be had 


here is a preternatural membrane formed, which ſtops 
x paſſages, this muſt be cut through by a ſurgeon. 
The noſtrils of 7fants are often plugged up with a groſs 


mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, and like- | 


wiſe renders it difficult for them to fuck or ſwallow. In 
obſtinate caſes, after a ſuitable purge, two or three grains 
of white vitriol, to which ſome add the ſame quantity of 
dlaterium, diſſolved in half an ounce of marjoram water, 
and filtered, may be applied now and then to the noſtrils 
with a linen rag. But in common it will be ſufficient to 


=” 
e of the firſt flools, or MEcontUM, which is in 
the bowels at the time of the birth. This diſtempera- 
ture in the body occaſions the infant many ſevere pains, 
and throws it into great danger; difficulty of breathing, | 


— 


the conſequences of it. Nature often cures theſe by 
a diſcharge of bilious acrid ſtools, which are ſometimes 
green, ſometimes yellow like the yolk of an egg. When 
nature is not able to do this in time, ſheis to be aſſiſted 
by a little manna or magneſia alba; or a common ſpoon- 
ful of whey, ſweetened with a little honey, will anſwer 
the purpoſe. 'The moſt proper medicine tor expelling 


the meconium is the mother's milk, which is always, at | 


firſt, of a purgative quality. Were children allowed to 
ſuck as ſoon as they ſhew an inclination for the breaſt, 
they would ſeldom have occaſion for medicines to diſ- 
charge the meconium 3 but even where this is not allowed, 


gree, that they ſeem aſthmatic. In theſe caſes the ſolu- 
tive ſyrups of rhubarb and roſes are to be given; and af- 
terwards the peCtorals, as the ſyrup of eryſimum and 
maidenhair, or ſyrup of liquorice. An emetic may alſo 


be given of the ſyrup or conſerve of peach-bloſſoms, | 


and a ſingle grain of calomel or two at the utmoſt may be 
given, and often have great ſucceſs. If theſe fail, ſmall 
doſes may be gen of powders prepared of diaphoretic 
antimony with twice its weight of detonated nitre; and 
the common reſolvents, ſuch as the orrice-root and ſper- 
ma-ceti, may be added; and ſometimes it is neceſſary to 
add a ſmall doſe of tartarum vitriolatum, with ſome of 


the common abſorbent powders. See CRovuP. 


obſtinate, uſually giving way to the common pectoral 
ſyrups, or a little ſperma-ceti, after the bowels have 
been unloaded by the laxative ſyrups, or other gentle ca- 
thartics, See CHIN-cough. | 


in theſe caſes the common ſyrups before preſcribed are 
take the medicines proper in theſe caſes ; which, ſee 


under their proper heads. 


| | | 
Running of the eyes and ears. This is a very common 


tions of pimpernel root, ſaſſafras, and the other ſweeten- 
ing woods, and by gentle laxatives on the intermediate 


tions of gum arabic and tragacanth in water, and mu- 


cilage of the feeds of quinces made by gently boiling | 


them. 


o Careleſs as to keep them dirty, and ſuffer thoſe things 
to remain long on the parts. In this caſe common flour, 
or powder, will offen prove a cure; or, when that fails, 
a little camphor and ceruſs mixed among it, uſually 
prove effectual. One of the beſt applications for this 


purpoſe is a ſolution of fuller's earth in a ſufficient quan- 


tity of hot-water, which ſhould be gently rubbed, when 


XCORIATION and GALLING. 


ut if internal cauſes concur, ſuch as ſharpneſs of the | 


ood, and humours in the child, then the common ab- 


ternally to the parts. | | 
he moſt eſſectual means for preventing theſe chaſings 
ae to waſh the parts frequently with cold water, to 


Change the linen often, and to keep the child in all re- 
lpeQts thoroughly clean, | 


| 


days, in which calomel in ſmall doſes of a grain or two 
ought always to have its part; and the more acrid the | 
matter diſcharged is, the more neceſſary is it to add to 
theſe things the mucilaginous medicines, ſuch as ſolu- | 


i 


orbent and ſweetening powders are to be given inter- 
nally, at the fame time that the others are applied ex- 
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4 amitings, in infants, are rather ſalutary than hurtful, 
provided they are moderate; but when they are violent; 


they are to be remedied by giving gentle glyſters, to 
give a derivation to the mucous matter downward, and 
at the ſame time applying externally the common 
ſtrengthening and ſtomachic plaſters, as oil of mace; 
and the like, and repeating theſe applications as often as 
found neceſſary. 
When vomiting is occaſioned by too much food, it ought 
to be promoted by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or by 
making the child drink ſreely of lukewarm-water, or 
weak infuſion of camomile flowers. When the ſood has 
been of an acrid or irritating quality, a milder aliment 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in its ſtead, When vomiting pro- 
ceeds from an increaſed degree of ſenſibility, or too great 
an irritability of the nerves of the ſtomach, ſuch medi- 
cines as have a tendency to brace that organ and abate its 
ſenſibility, muſt be uſed. The firſt intention may be 
anſwered by a ſlight infuſion of the Peruvian bark, with 


the addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel ; and the 
ſecond by the ſaline draughts, to which a ſew drops of 


liquid laudanum may be occaſionally added. 

Diarrhe&as in infants are uſually attended with pain, 
and the ſtools are four, flimy, grcen, or curdled ; it is 
not ſafe to ule aliringents to them, but they may gene- 
rally be cured by a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 


afterwards ſmall and frequent doſes of rhubarb, inter- 


poling abſorbent medicines to mitigate the acrimony of 
the humours. The beſt purge in this caſe is magneſiz 
alba, which is abſorbent and laxative, and operates 
without exciting gripes, The antimonial wine, aQing 
both as an emetic and purge, is an excellent medicine 
in this caſe: and it may be diluted with water to ſuit 
the weakelt conſtitution. If any gripings ſhould remain, 
after the ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a tea- 
ſpoonful of ſyrup of poppies may be given in a little 
imple cinnamon water, three or four times a day, till 
theſe ſymptoms have ceaſed. See DiarRnuora. 

Coftiveneſs in infants is a much more dangerous com- 
plaint, ſubjecting them to many diforders. The com- 


mon purgative ſyrups of roſes and peach-flowers are to 


be given in this caſe, as alſo emollient clyſters; and ſup- 
poſitories are to be applied, for which purpoſe nothing 


is ſo proper as a piece of parſley-root cut into a proper 


ſhape, and introduced after rubbing it over with butter. 
Heiſter recommendt two or three grains of rhubarb in 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, or a ſolution of manna, till the 
child's belly is opened, and afterwards the teſtaceous 
powders. It is neceſſary, however, to diſtinguiſh this 
coſtiveneſs from a natural firmneſs of the ſtools when 
they are voided at moderate diſtances of time, and 
without pain; for this is a very ſalutary habit in chil- 


_ dren, after the meconium is voided in the firft ſtools: it 
ſhews a ſtrength in the child, and is to be accounted a 
good ſymptom. See CosTIVENESS. | | 


Acidities accompany moit diſeaſes of children, and are 
oftener the effect than the cauſe of thoſe diſeaſes. When 
green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmells, &c. ſhew, 
that the bowels abound with an acid, the child ſhould 


have a little ſmall broth, with light white bread in it, 


and ſufhcient exerciſe to promote the digeftion. The 


teſtaceous powders which have been cuſtomarily admi- 


niſtered in this caſe, ſhould never be given unleſs mixed 


with purgative medicines, as rhubarb, manna, or ſuch. 


like. The beſt medicine is the magneſia alba, which 


_ purges, and, at the ſame time, correQs the acidity. It 
may be given in any kind of food, or in the /axative ab- 
| ſorbent MIXTURE. When an infant is troubled with 


gripes, its body ſhould be opened with an cmollient 
clyſter, or the medicine juſt mentioned; and at the 
ſame time a little brandy may be rubbed on its belly with 


a warm hand before the fire ; but brandy, ſpices, and 


other hot things ſhould be avoided; except in caſes 
where the above method fails; in which a little brandy 


or other ſpirits may be mixed with twice the quantity 


of warm water, and a tea-ſpoonful of it given frequently 


till the ant be eafier. Sometimes a little peppermint 


water will anſwer the purpoſe very well. | 

Cutaneous eruptions. Theſe attend children in various 
forms, and are of very different kinds ; they are chiefly 
owing to improper food and neglect of cleanlineſs: a 
proper attention to theſe will generally be ſufficient to 
remove them; but if this fails, ſome drying medicines 
will be neceſſary. Whilſt they are applied, the body 
ſhould be kept open, and cold carefully avoided, For 
this purpoſe, a little of the flowers of ſulphur may be 


mixed with freſh butter, oil, or hog's lard, and the parts 
affected frequently touched with it. See Achok, CRus- 


TA lac tea, "TINEA, and CHILBLAINS, 
Aphthe. In this complaint infants are found to, have 
their tongues covered over with little whitiſh ulcers, af- 


fecting alſo the whole inſide of the mouth, throat, and 
| | 13 L | ſtomach ; 
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Tomach ; and ſometimes teaching through the whole in- 


teſtinal canal, in which caſe they are very dangerous. 
MM AWTER To al, 
This diſorder ſometimes ariſes from internal heat, ſome- 


times from the frequency and eagerneſs of the child's 


Tucking. The mouth in this caſe is to be wiped and 
cteanſed frequently with a rag dipped in wine and ho- 
ney, or with a coarſer cloth dipped in ſyrup of mulber- 
ries; or, with the following mixture, made of fine ho- 
ney an ounce, borax a dram, burnt alum half a dram, 
and roſe-water two drafns. A very proper application 
in this caſe is a ſolution of ten or twelve grains of white 

vitriol in eight ounces of barley water. The moſt pro- 
per medicines for the aphthæ or thruſh, are vomits of 
ipecacuanha, emetic taftar, or antimonial wine, and 
gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb, and half a 
wram of magneſia alba may be rubbed together, and di- 
vided into fx doſes, one of which may be given every 
four or five hours, till they operate. Catomel has been 
ſometimes uſed ; but it often occaſions gripes and ſome- 
times convulſions, and, therefore, ſhould be given to 
| mn: with the greateſt caution. | 

onuulfons. 
different means, and therefore require a different treat- 
ment. Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the 
nerves may occaſion convulſions. Hence infants whoſe 
nerves are eaſily affected; are often thrown into convul- 
ſions, by any thing that irritates the alimentary canal; 
by teething ; ſtrait cloaths; and the approach of the 
ſmall pox, meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes. If they 
_ ariſe from a repreſſion of ſweats, the common alexiphar- 
mics are to be given, and in the intermediate times ſmall 
doſes of mercurius dulcis. 
monious humours in the bowels, the cure may be begun 


with a clyſter, and afterwards a gentle vomit, which may 


be repeated occaſionally; and the body in the mean 
time kept open by gentle doſes of magneſia alba, or 
ſmall quantities of rhubarb mixed with the powder of 
trab's claws. When they are cauſed by abundant ſero- 
ſities, valerian root and aurum fulminans, are greatly 
recommended. When they are epileptic, and return 
very frequently, cinnabar is to be given freely in pow- 
ders; and when they are owing to worms, mercurius 
dulcis is the beſt of all remedies. 3 

Convulſions which precede the eruption of the ſmall- 
pox or meaſles generally go off when theſe make their 
appearance, And, therefore, a little time, bathing the 
feet, and throwing in a mild clyſter will ſet all to rights. 
When convulſion fits attend DENT1T10N, beſides gentle 
evacuations, bliſtering may be proper, and the uſe of 
antipaſmodic medicines, as the tincture of ſoot, aſa fœ- 


tida, or caſtor. When convulſions proceed from any 


external cauſe, as {trait cloaths and bandages, theſe ought 
to be immediately removed. Convulſions that are not 
owing to any of the complaints already recited, moſt 
probably proceed immediately from the brain: but theſe 
ſeldom happen. In endeavouring to remove theſe, the 


chief intention 1s to make ſome derivation from the head, | 


by bliſtering, purging, &c. If theſe fail, iſſues or ſe- 


tons may be put in the neck or between the ſhoulders. 


For other diſeaſes of infants; ſee DEN TITION, Hy- 
DROCEPHAL Us, RickETsS, and WoRMs. | 


It is to be obſerved in general, that of the diſeaſes of | 
to 


children the far greater number are wholly vg 
1 fa 


external cauſes, very few of them to any internal fault 


in the conſtitution. The principal of theſe external | 


Theſe are | 


cauſes, are the following: | 
1. Changes of the temperature of the air. 
brought on in regard to infants at the nurſe's pleaſure, 


and it is often thrown into too profuſe ſweats by a cloſe 


room and too warm covering, and perhaps in the midſt 
of this ſweat is immediately taken from under that co- 


vering, and expoſed to the open air. To this are ow- 


ing mgſt of the catarrhal affections to which infants are 


ſubject, and their fevers and cutaneous eruptions of the 


ſeveral kinds, _ 

2. Improper food and drink are another great ſource 
of the diſeaſes of infants. Nurſes frequently ſtarve chil- 
dren, and more frequently "cram them with much more 


food than is neceffary ; and beſides theſe irregularities | 


in regard to quantity, errors in the quality are not leſs 
fatal. A thin and bilious milk throws them into grip- 
ings of the bowels, and bilious diarrhœas; and milk 
| when too thick gives them ſtuflings or ſtoppages at the 
breaſt, and ſometimes ſuffocative catarrhs. And finally, 
the milk of a perſon, who has a remaining taint of the 
venereal diſeaſe, ſubjects the child to breakings-out, and 
ulcers of many kinds, | 

3. Motion and reſt improperly managed are alſo the 
ſources of many of the complaints of children, Nothing 
is more e cer to the health of a child, than that 
fecquent cuſtom of idle nurſes of rocking a child to 


If they are owing to acri- | 


Theſe are cauſed in children by ſeveral | 


— 


— 


motion in this caſe often gives the child a vert; 


Nr 


ſleep, whether it will or not; the violent and continja| 

a 
it never afterwards gets rid gf. | 80, which 
The binding children too tight in their dref; 
other great cauſe of diſorders, by obſtruQi 
motions of nature in | 


z 1g 5 ans 
the Eirculatjon of t ef © due 
ſort children too early on their feet, te blood, The 
them to walk too early, is alſo the cauſe of = ling 
chiefs: And nothing is more miſchievous than 8 / =g 
quent diſturbing them out of their ſleep : this makes ther 
peeviſh, and * and ſleepy at other times. 1285 
4. The ſuppreſſion of the natural excretions is alt; th 
origin of many diſorders ; and though this may ſo . 
times happen from an innate cauſe in the infant 2 
oftener is owing to the perverſeneſs of the nutſe in 
feeding on acid foods, or ſuch as are hard of digeſtion, | 
and expoſing the child, as well as her own breaſts to * | 
cold air, when they are hot. : 
Infants, from the great tenderneſs of their parts, are 
much more ſubject to the ſeverity of diſeaſes than un 


perſons; yet experience ſhews us, that they uſually get 


through them with leſs danger. An inſtance of this ig 


evident in the ſmall-pox, from which people in gene. 
ral eſcage much better when young than at any other 
time. Convullions, violent hiccoughs, and ſevere and 
almoſt continual crying, are obſerved very often to he 
fatal to children in the firſt ſix weeks; but are much 
leſs dangerous afterwards : and convulſions become ha. 
bitual to children, though they are often very frequent 
in their returns upon every flight occaſion, yet are 
found much leſs dangerous than in other caſes. In ge. 
neral, all diſeaſes come to a ſhorter period in infants 
than in grown perſons. 5 

Moſt of the diſtemperatures of children, in the fit 
ſtage of infancy, ariſe chiefly from their bowels, and are 
to be curred by gentle correctives and evacuants; and 
of theſe the very mildeſt in their operation are always to 


be choſen. The uſe of gentle vomits is ſafe and pro- 


per. Five or fix grains of the powder of ipecacuanh 
may be mixed in two table-ſpoonfuls of water, and 


ſweetened with a little ſugar: a tea-ſpoonful of this 


may be given every quarter of an hour till it operates, 
Or, a grain of emetic tartar may be diſſolved in three 
ounces of water, ſweetened with a little ſyrup, and given 
in the ſame manner, Or, fix or ſeven drops of the an- 
timonial wine may be adminiſtered in a tea-ſpoonful of 
water or thin gruel. Theſe medicines will eleanſe the 
ſtomach, and, generally, open the belly; but if the 
child be coſtive, manna and pulp of caſſia may be dil- 
ſolved in boiling water, and given in ſmall quantities 
till it operates; or a few grains of magneſia alba may 


be mixed in any kind of food, that is given to the 


child, and continued till it has the deſired effect. Some 


have highly extolled the uſe of mercurius dulcis or calo- 


mel, given from one grain to three or four, as a purge 
for children, which have no fever, eſpecially in cafes of 
diſorder ariſing from the retropulſion of cutaneous hu- 
mours: but others think this medicine ſhould be uſcd 
with great caution, | | | 

Manna, infuſions of ſena, and ſmall doſes of ſyrup of 
buck-thorn, may alſo be given as purges to children, 


| where there is no fever joined with their complaints; 


but where there is a feveriſh diſpoſition, rhubarb is to be 
preferred. In violent gripings, and pains attended with 
crying out, terrors and tremblings, and acrid ſtools, 
mucilaginous medicines often prove of more ſervice than 
the abſorbents. Worms in infants, when alive in the 
bowels, often bring on atrophies and convulſions; aud 
when dead and putriſied, they occaſion many 01 2 


effects, with convulſions, and often unaccountable 1yMP- 
toms. When alexipharmic or diuretic medicines ae 


found neceſſary, it is always much better to give them 
to the nurſe than to the child; but antimony-diaphorc- 
tic, when faithfully prepared, is a medicine of great 
power, and yet ſo fate that it may be given t0 the 50 
fant. Narcotic medicines are to be given with the ut” 
moſt caution; a ſingle grain of theriaca ſeems as prope! 
as any thing for this purpoſe. Cinnabar in ſmall 85 . 
found to be an excellent remedy in convulſions; but if 1 
be given too freely, it generally loads the ſtomach. 
Junker and Buchan. | 


INFANTE and INF AN TA, are titles of honour Ls (0 
0 


the children of ſome princes; particularly thoſe of the 


houſes of Spain and Portugal. 


| It is uſually ſaid, that the appellation %u was intro* 


duced into Spain, on accaſion of the marriage ol : -— 
nor of England with king Ferdinand of Caſtile ; a. 1 
their ſon Sancho was the firſt that bore e e * 
contradiaed by Pelagius biſhop of Oviedo, who * mh 
the year 1100, and who informs us, that the 1 0 
fante and infanta were uſed in Spain ever ſince the 

of king Evremond Il. | INFANTRY, 


3 


Ir TRV, the body of foot-ſoldiers in an army, or 


8. 1 if 
de ken ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from the cavalry, 


o We exerciſe. Sec EXERCISE. 
NFARCIION of the liver. See HEPAT1s farttis, 


was held in veneration. | | 

INFERIOR, ſtands oppoſed to SUPERIOR. | 

IsrERIOR courts of record, in Engliſh Law-writers, is uſed 
as à general name for corporation-courts, courts-leet, 
and ſheriffs-torns. See COURTS. „ 

Moſt courts are ſubordinate to ſome other; but for di- 
ſtinction ſake the term inferior court is by Sir Matthew 
Hale, and others, applied in the manner here mentioned. 

IrERIOR maxilla, ocean, planet. See the ſubſtantives. 

INRPERIOR penis, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius to 
one of the muſcles of the penis, generally called the 
accelerator by the moderns; and by Veſalius, and others 
of his time, primus pents. | | 


InxerRIOR obliquns, ſerratus, ſubſcapularis, * See the ſeve- 


veral articles. 


IsrERIOR1S labii depreſſor, labii elevator, See DerrEs-| 


SOR, and ELEVATOR. | 

INFERNAL glaſs, in Chemiſtry, is a name given to the 
Bol r- head, when its ſtem is continued downward into 
the body of the glaſs veſſel, and left open only by a very 
ſmall orifice. 


ISFERNAL-/alt, a name given by Hoffman, and ſome | 


other of the chemical writers, to nitre; they have alſo 
called it cerberus chemicus. | | | 


IsFERNAL /fone. See Lapis infernalis, CausTIC and 


CkysTALs of fer. 
INFERTILITY. See FERTILITY. | 


INFIBULATION, in Antiquity. It was a cuſtom among the 


Romans, to infibulate their ſinging boys, in order to pre- 
ſerve their voices: for this operation which prevented 


their retracting the prepuce over the glans, and is the | 


very reverſe to circumciſion, kept them from injuring 


their voices by premature and prepoſterous venery : ſerv-| 
ing as a kind of padlock, if not to their inclinations, at 
leaſt to their abilities. It appears by ſome paſſages in 


Martial, that a leſs decent uſe was made of infibulation 


among the luxurious Romans: for ſome ladies of diſtinc- 


tion, it ſeems, took this method of confining their para- 
mours to their own embraces. Juvenal alſo hints at 


ſome ſuch practice. Celſus, a chaſte author, ſays, infi- | 
bulation was ſometimes practiſed for the ſake of health; 


aud nothing deſtioys it more, than the filly practice this 
operation ſcems intended to prevent. This practice is 
not perhaps likely to be revived; if however any one 
who has ſuffered in his conſtitution by prepoſterous ve- 
nery, ſhould be able to get children, and Would be in- 


clined to prevent the ſame misfortune in them, by infi- 


bulation; the method of doing it is thus : 


be ſkin which is above the glans is to be extended, and 


marked on both ſides with ink, where it is perforated, 
and then ſuffered to retract itſelf. If the marks recur 
upon the plans, too much of the ſkin has been taken 
up, and we muſt make the marks farther ; if the glans 
'emann free from them, they ſhew the proper place for 
a 7 a flbula: then paſs a needle and thread through 
» kin where the marks are, and tie the threads toge- 
Ire taking care to move it every day, until the parts 
* the perforations are eicatriſed: this being effected 
| 0 out the thread, and put in the fibula; which the 
diner it is the better. Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 25. 
SAJAors have not determined what the IBL of the 


— 
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ancient ſurgeon was, though no doubt they were for dif- 
ferent purpoſes. In the preſent caſe, the fibula ſeems to 
mean a ring of metal, not unlike what the country 
people put through the noſes of ſwine. 

INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as are not bap- 
tized and that do not believe the truths of the Chriſtian 
religion. See De1sT. 1 wy 

INFINITE, that which bas neither beginning, nor end: 
in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. 

INFINITE is alſo uſed to ſigniſy that which has had a be- 
ginning, but will have no end: as angels, and human 
ouls. | 
This makes what the ſchoolmen call infinitum a parte 
pot; as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they 
mean that which has an end, but had no beginning. See 
INDEFINITE, and FinITE; by 

IN FINIT E, in Mathematics, is applied to quantities which 
are either greater, or ſmaller, than any aſſignable ones. 
In which ſenſe it differs not much from what we other- 
wiſe call indefinite, or indeterminate, Thus, an 

Ix INIT E, or INFINITELY great line, in geometry, de- 
notes only an indefinite or indeterminate line; to which 

no certain bounds, or limits, are preſcribed. | 


| INFINITE quantities. Though the idea of magnitude in- 


finitely great, or ſuch as exceeds any aſſignable Quantity, 
does include a negation of limits; yet all ſuch magni- 
tudes are not equal amongſt themſelves; but beſides 
infinite length, and infinite area, there are no leſs than 
three ſeveral forts of %hnitèe ſolidity; all of which are 
quantities ui generis; and thoſe of each ſpecies are in 
given proportions. 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be con- 
ſidered, either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely 
extended one way; or elſe both ways from the ſame 
point: in which caſe the one, which is a beginning of 
infinity, is one half of the whole, which is the ſum of 
the beginning and ceafing 72/1ty, or 7nfinity d parte ante, 
and @ parte pot, which is analogous to eternity in time 
or duration; in which there is always as much to fol- 
low, as is paſt any point or moment of time. | 
Nor does the addition or ſubtraction of time, length or 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe, cither as to infinity or 
eternity ; ſince neither the one nor the other can be any 
part of the whole. | „ 
As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line infinitely 
extended both ways on an infinite plane, divides that plane 
into equal parts, the one to the right, and the other to 
the left of the ſaid line; but if from any point in ſuch a 
plane, two right lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to 


make an angle; the infinite area, intercepted between 


_ theſe infinite right lines, is to the whole iuſinite plane, 
as the arch of a circle drawn on the point of concourſe 
of thoſe lines as a centre, intercepted between the ſaid 


lines, is to the circumference of the circle; or as the 


degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees of a circle. 


For an example—Two 7nfinite right lines meeting at a 
right angle on an inſinite plane, do include a quarter 


part of the whole 7nfn:te area of ſuch a plane: if two 
parallel 7»finite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on ſuch an in- 


nite plane, the area intercepted between them will be 
likewiſe infinite ; but at the ſame time time it will be infi - 
nitely leſs than the ſpace intercepted between two nfin:te 


lines, that are inclined, though with never ſo ſmall an 


of the parallel lines diminiſhes the infinity in one degree 


of dimenſion ; whereas in a ſector, there is infinity in 
both dimenſions; and e ee the quantities are 


one infinitely greater than the ot 


er, and there is no 
proportion between them. | 


From the ſame conſideration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of 


infinite ſpace or ſolidity ; for a parallelepiped, or a cy- 
linder infinitely long, is greater than any finite mag- 
nitude, how great ſoever ; all ſuch ſolids ſuppoſed to be 
formed on a given balis, are in proportion to one another, 
as thoſe baſes. But if two of thoſe three dimenſions are 


_ wanting, as in the ſpace intercepted between two paral- 
lel planes infinitely extended, and at a finite diſtance; 


or with infinite length and breadth, it have a finite thick- 
neſs; all ſuch ſolids ſhall be as the given finite diſtances 
one to another. 


But theſe quantities, though infinitely greater than the 


other, are yet infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein 
all the three dimenſions are infinite Such are the ſpaces 
intercepted between two inclined planes infinitely ex- 
tended ; the ſpace intercepted by the ſurface of a cone, 
or the ſides a pyramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, 
&c. of all which, notwithſtanding the proportions of ons 
to another, and to the 70 Tay, or vaſt abyſs of infinite 
ſpace (wherein is the locus of all things that are, or can 
be) or to the ſolid of »finite length, breadth, and thick- 


neſs taken all manner of ways) are eaſily aflignable— 


For the ſpace between two planes is to the whole, as the 
angle 


angle, becauſe in the one caſe the given finite diſtance 
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angle of thoſe planes to the 360 degrees of the circle. | 
As for cones and pyramids, they are as the ſpherical 


ſurface intercepted by them, is to the ſurface of the 
ſphere; and therefore cones are as the verſed fines of 
half their angles, to the diameter of the circle : theſe 
three ſorts of infinite quantity are analogous to a line, 
| ſurface and ſolid ; and, like them, cannot be compare 
or have any proportion one to another. | 
IxINITESs, Arithmetic of. See ARITHMETIC. 

Ix INIT ES, Characters in arithmetic of. See CHARACTER. 
IN INI TE Decimals. See REPETEND. 

IN FIN ITE Propo/ition, in Logic. See PROPOSITION. 

IN FINITE Di/treſs, in Law. See DISTRESS. ; 
InrINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infinite/imal, is 
that which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparable to 
any finite quantity; or it is that which is leſs than any 
_ aſſignable quantity. | 0 

An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented, or leſ- 
ſened, by adding or taking from it any finite quantity; 
neither can a finite quantity be either augmented, or 
leſſened, by adding to, or taking from it an infinitely 
ſmall quantity. 


If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be 7nfintely 


greater than the ſecond z the third will be znfin:tely greater 
than the fourth. 


If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely ſmall one, 


the quotient will be an 7nfnitely great one; and if a 
finite quantity be multiplied by an finitely ſmall one, 
the product will be an 7nfinitcly ſmall one; if by an in- 
Fnitely great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 


If an infinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an 27» | 


Anitelh great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 

In the method of infiniteſimals, or of 2»finitely ſmall 
quantities, the element by which any quantity increaſes 
or decreaſes is ſuppoſed to be infinztely (mall, and is ge- 
nerally expreſſed by two or more terms; ſome of which 


are infinitely leſs than the reſt, which being negleQed as | 


of no importance, the remaining terms form what 'is 
called the difference of the propoſed quantity. The 
terms that are neglected in this manner, as infinitely leſs 
than the other terms of the element, are the very ſame 
- which ariſe in conſequence of the acceleration, or retard- 


ation, of the generating motion, during the z#/n:tely ſmall. 
kime in which the element is generated; fo that the 


remaining terms expreſs the element that would have 
been produced in that time, if the generating motion 


had continued uniform, as is farther explained under | 


FL u xſox. | 3 

Therefore thoſe differences are accurately in the ſame 
ratio to each other, as the generating motions or fluxions. 
And hence, though infiniteſimal parts of the elements 
are neglected, the concluſions are accurately true, with- 


out even an i»finitely ſmall error, and agree preciſely | 


with thoſe that are deduced by the method of fluxions. 


In order to render the application of this method eaſy, | 


ſome analcgous principles are admitted, as that the in- 


_ finitely ſmall elements of a curve are right lines, or that 


a circle is a polygon of an infinite number of ſides, 
which being produced give the tangents of the curve, 
and by their inclination to each other meaſure the cur- 
vature. This is as if we ſhould ſuppoſe that when the 
| baſe flows uniformly, the ordinate flows with a motion 


which is uniform for every :nfntely ſmall part of time ; | 
and increaſes, or decreaſes, by finitely ſmall differences | 


at the end of every ſuch time. MY 5 
But however convenient this principle may be, it muſt 


be applied with caution and art, on various occaſions. 
It is uſual therefore, in many caſes, to reſolve the ele- 


ment of the curve into two or more infinitely ſmall right- 
lines; and ſometimes it is neceſſary (if we would avoid 
error) to reſolve it into an infinite number of ſuch right- 


lines, which are inſiniteſimals of the ſecond order. In | 


general, it is a po/{ulatum in this method, that we may 


deſcend to inſiniteſimals of any order whatever, as we | 


find it neceſſary; by which means any error that might 
ariſe in the application of it, may b 

correed by a proper uſe of this method itſelf. EE 
It is alfo to be obſerved, that when the value of a quan- 
tity that is required in a philoſophical problem becomes 


in certain een caſes infinitely great, or infinitely 


little, the ſolution would not be always juſt, though 


ſuch magnitudes were admitted. As when it is required, 
to find by what centripetal force a curve could be de- 


{cribed about a fixed point that is either in the curve, or 
is ſo ſituated that a tangent may be drawn from it to 
the curve. The value of the force is found infinite at 
the center of the forces in the former caſe, and at the 
point of contact in the latter; yet it is obvious, than an 
infinite force could not infle&t the line deſcribed by a 
body that ſhould proceed from either of theſe points, 
into a curve; becauſe the direction of its motion in ei- 


ther caſe paſſes through the center of the forces, and no | 


e diſcovered and 
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force how great ſoever that tends | 
could cafe K 0 chains hat Aeon 8 the Enter 
obſerved; that the geometrical magnitude b. it is to be 
force is meaſured is no more imaginary in Weck the 
other caſes, where it becomes infinite; and hit, than in 
problems have limitations that enter not ales | olophicat 
eneral ſolution given by geometry, Js into the 
#1 although. by roper care efrors ma 
the method of infiniteſimals, yet it 
to ſuch who have been xdullotaed 53 that 
rigid kind of demonſtration in the elementar Paley 
geometry, it may not ſeem to be conſiſtent wo? bn of 
accuracy, that, in determining the firſt difference perfect 
part of the element of the variable quantity how any 
rejected, merely becauſe it is infinitely leſs than th by 
and that the ſame part ſhould be afterwards . 
for determining the ſecond and higher differs, 7 91d 
refolving ſome of the moſt important Proben * 
can we ſuppoſe, that their ſcruples will be removed bs 
rather confirmed, when they come to conſider what * 
been advanced by ſome of the moſt celebrated Write . 
this method, who have expreſſed their ſentiments 2 
cerning infinitely ſmall qualuities in the preciſeſſ ar; 
while ſome of them deny their reality, and conſt 
them only as incomparably leſs than finite quantities 1 
the ſame manner as a grain of ſand is incomparably I, 
than the whole earth; and others repreſent them in ll 
their orders, as no leſs real than finite quantities, And 
although it appears from what has been ſaid in this ar 
ticle, that a ſatisfactory account may be given ſor tie 
brief way of reaſoning that is uſed in the method of in. 
ſiniteſimals; while nothing is neglected without account. 
ing for it; and that the harmony between the methyl 
of fluxions and that of infiniteſimals thus appears mie 
perfect. | 
And however ſafe and convenient this method may be 
. LU 
yet ſome will always ſcruple to admit iel, little qun- 
tities, and infinite orders of infiniteſimals, into a ſcience 
that boaſts of the moſt evident and accurate principles, 
as well as of the moſt rigid demonſtrations. It is there- 
fore proper, that this extenſive and uſeful doctrine 
| ſhould be eſtabliſhed on unexceptionable principles, See 
the articles FLUX10N, and Li MIT. See alſo Mr. Mac- 
laurin's Treat. of Fluxions in the introduction, p. 39, 40, 
Ke. and book 1. art. 495, to 502. HE 
INFINITELY Infinite Fractions, or all the powers of all the 
fractions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal to 
an unit. See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. 
Wood, in Hooke, Phil. Coll. NY 3. p. 45, ſeq: 
Hence, it is deduced, 19, That there are not only fur 
- progreſſions, or progreſſions in infinitum; but alſo in- 
finitely farther than one kind of infinity. 29, That the 
infinitely infinite progreſſions are notwithſtanding com- 
putable, and to be brought into one ſum; and that not 
only finite, but ſo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſlignabic 
number. 3“, That of infinite quantities, ſome are equal, 
others unequal. 4, That one infuite quantity may be 
equal to two, three, or more other quantities, whether 
infinite or finite. ES 5 | 
INFINITE Series. See SERIES. | AUD 
INFINITIVE, in Grammar, the name of one of the M000, 
which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. | 
The infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor cb 
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things in a looſe indefinite manner; as, 79 teach, &c. 
Hence the Latin and modern gramarians have called 
verbs under this mode, from this their indefinite natures 
infinitives. Sanctius has given them the name of im- 
perſonals ; and the Greeks that of anz;rutala from the 
ſame reaſon of their not diſcovering either perlon 
number. | | oy je ; 
Infinitives, ſays Mr. Harris, not only lay aſide the co 
racter of ATTRIBUTIVES, but they alſo aſſume that 0! 


ral attributes: e. g. Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria MOR! 
SCIRE 744m Nihil eſt, &c. | h : 
Hence the infinitive has been ſometimes called 9-9 
| Pnuxliccy, a verbal noun; ſometimes ous fal 
verb's noun. The reaſon of the appellation 15 cf op 
in Greck, by its taking the prepoſitive article beſole - 
in all caſes; thus, To yoapev, 1s yoapevy d fab kü. Thus 
ſame conſtruction is not unknown in Euglith. ; 


Spencer, 


For not to have been dipt in Lethe lale 
Could fave the fon of Thetis from to die: h e. 


amo Ts Yavus. 3 

The Roics held the infinitive as the genuine the 
a name which they denied to all other modes; r 0 
true verbal character was conceived tobe containe mw 
and unmixed in the infinitive only: thus, 4 1 modes 
ſimply that energy, and ions, more: the other wi 
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fling this energy, ſuperadd certain affeQions, 
| 19 0 wet verfoi and circumſtances. The infinitive, 
which ſcian, /ignificat ipſam rem, quam continet verbum. 
4 * infinitive, in the application of it, naturally co- 
: * with all thoſe verbs, that denote any tendency, 
_ or volition of the ſoul, but not readily with others. 
Se Harris's Hermes, p. 163, &c. FAT 
In moſt languages, both ancient and modern, the fin; 


malay in the Greek, ſeribere in the Latin, ecrire in the 
French, ſcrivere, in the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is 
4fective in this point; fo that to denote the infinitive, 
r are obliged to have recourſe to the article to: except- 
ing ſometimes when two or more infinitives follow each 
eo arathice of uſing a number of ixfinitives ſucceſſively, 
is a great but a common fault in language ; as, he offered 
10 go 10 teach to write Engliſh—Indeed, where the nfi- 
witzves have no dependence on each other, they may be 
uſed elegantly enough; as to mourn, to ſigh, to fink, to 
toon, to die. : : 

[NFINITO, in the Italian Mu/ic, is uſed for ſuch canons or 
fugues, as may be begun again and again; whence they 
are alſo called perpetual fugues. See FUGUE, 

INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing infinite. 


by conſidering to what things infinity is by the mind at- 
tributed, and how the idea itſelf is framed : finite and in- 
finite are looked upon as the modes of quantity, and are 
attributed primarily to things that have parts, and are 
capable of increaſe or diminution, by the addition or 
ſubtraction of any the leaſt part. Such are the ideas of 
ſpace, duration, and number, When we apply this 
idea to the Supreme Being, we do it primarily in reſpect 
of his duration and ubiquity > and more figuratively, 
when to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attri- 
butes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incompre- 
henſible: for when we call them 7:finite, we have no 
other idea of this znfinty, but what carries with it ſome 
reflection on the number, or the extent, of the acts or 


will not always ſurmount and exceed, though we mul- 


number. We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe attri- 
butes are in God, who 1s infinitely beyond the reach of 
our narrow capacities; but this is our way of conceiv- 
ing them, and theſe are our ideas of their infinity. 


has any idea of any (ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, 


it to another, to a third, and ſo on, without ever com- 
ing to an end of his additions. From this power of en- 
larging his idea of ſpace, he takes the idea of infinite 
ſpace, or immenſity. By the ſame power af repeating 
the idea of any length or duration we have in our minds, 
with all the endleſs addition of number, we alſo come 
by the idea of eternity. . | 


our own ideas, it may be aſked, why do we not attri- 
bute it to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and du- 
tation; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated 
in our minds, as the other? yet nobody ever thinks of 
infinite ſweetneſs, or whiteneſs, though he can repeat 


ol any parts, afford us by their repetition an idea of in- 


netted an enlargement, of which there is no end: but 
it is not ſo in other ideas; for if to the pecfecteſt idea 1 
have of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it en- 
larges not my idea at all. Thoſe ideas, which conſiſt not 

of parts, cannot be augmented to what proportion men 


| by their ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an 
idea of an endleſs room for more; and ſo thoſe ideas 
We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea o 

infinity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite, The 
frſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the 


tually in the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite, —is to ſup- 
pole the mind already paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas 
of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can never totally 
repreſent to it; which carries in it a plain contradic- 
non. See SPACE. 

This will de plainer, if we conſider infinity in numbers: 
the infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition 
every one perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears 
do any one that reflects on it: hut how clear ſoeyer this 

Vox. II. No 185, e 


objects of God's power and wiſdom, which can never 
be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, that theſe attributes, 


tiply them in our thoughts with the »finzty of endleſs | 


If our idea of infinity be got by repeating without end | 


te idea of (ſweet or white, as frequently as thoſe of yard | 
or day? To this it is anſwered, that thoſe ideas which | 
have parts, and are capable of increaſe by the addition | 


finity; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is con- 


alone lead the mind towards the thought of infinlty: i 
the 


mind over any repeated idea of ſpace: but to have ac- 


ve is diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as 


The idea ſignified by the name infinity is beſt examined | 


We come by the idea of infinity thus: every one that |. 


yard, &c. finds that he can repeat that idea, and join | 


leaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have received | 


| idea of the IHnity of numbers be, there is nothing yet 
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more evident than the abſurdity of the idea of an actual 
infinite number. Locke's Eſſay, vol. i. chap xvii. 
Ineinity of actions, in Law; the lord of the foil may 
have a ſpecial action againſt him who ſhall dig ſoil in 
the king's highway: but one ſuhject may not have his 
action againſt another for common nuiſances; for if he 
might, then every man might have it, and ſo the ain 
would be infinite, &c. 1 Co. Inſt, 56. 9 Rep. 113. 
INFIRMARY, a place where the fick and weak belonging 
to any ſociety, or community, are diſpoſęd, either for 
nurſing or cure. Sce HoseiTAL. 
INFLAMMABILITY is that property of bodies which 
diſpoſes them to kindle, or catch fire. See FLAME, 
HEAT, and PRLOGISTO F. . 
INFLAMMABILITY of oils with acids. Among the many 
ſurpriſing phenomena which the world owes to the late 
improvements in chemiſtry, there is none which has 
more attracted the admiration of the generality of man- 
kind than that remarkable one of producing actual flame, 
by mixing two liquors, both cold'tq the touch; the aci 
ſpirits of Fords and the chemical oil of vegetables, 
See CORUSCATION. | | 


Becher is the firſt author who has publiſhed an account | 


of this phenomenon. He obſerves, in his Phyſica Sub- 
terranea, that oil of vitriol which is a very ſtrong acid 
liquor, with oil of turpentine which is a very ſulphureous 
one, produces a violent heat, and actual fire or flame. 
Becher giving no farther account of the proceſs than this, 
ſeveral of the ſucceeding chemiſts tried the experiment, 
but all without ſucceſs. At length Borrichius (ſce Co- 
penhagen Tranſactions for the year 1671) explained it, 
with all the neceſſary particulars, and the effect accord- 
ing to his directions bas been ſometimes produced; 
though the great uncertainty of a thouſand little acci- 


dents, all of which muſt neceffarily concur to the pro- 


ducing the flame, hag made it often miſs even ia the 
moſt careful hands. The method of Borrichius is this, 


mix in a glaſs veſſel four ounces of freſh drawn and 


highly rectified oil of turpentine, with fix ounces of aqua 
fortis newly made and carefully prepared; cover the veſſel, 
and ſhake the two liquors well together. After they 
have ſtood together half an hour, open the veſſel, and 
there will proceed out of the mouth of it large quantities 
of flame mixed with great clouds of ſmoak. Ihe expe- 
riment will not ſucceed however unleſs the liquors are 
freſh made, and the veſſel be expoſed to the heat of the 
ſun. And many who hare failed in trying the experi- 
ment, from their neglect of certain circumſtances which 
appeared trifling to them, have cenſured both authors 
as relating untruths. Tournefort, in the year 1700, 
inflamed by this method the oil of ſaſſafras. Homberg, 


in the year 1701, ſays, in the Memoirs of the Academy, 


that he inflamed oil af turpentine by mixing it with ni- 
trous acid; but he ſays, that the oil muſt be thick. Rou- 


viere, in the year 1706, inflamed the empyreumatic oil 
of guyac; and his experiment was much talked of, be- 


cauſe it ſucceeded more eaſily than the others, becauſe 
this inflammation is very vivid, and becauſe it 1s attended 
by a ſurpriſing circumſtance, namely, that from amidſt 
the flames arifes a black, thin, ſpongy body, of a con- 
ſiderable height, which is, as we ſhall ſee, only the 
| thickeſt part of the oil rarefied and burnt during the in- 


flammation. This inflammation of oil of guyac was 


ſolely attended to, and was ſhewn to ſtudents in courſes. 
of chemiſtry and experimental philoſophy; till Hoffman, 
a German chemiſt, and Geoffroy, a French chemiſt, 
having made many experiments on this matter, diſco- 
yered at the ſame time, that ſmoking nitrous acid, mixed 
with concentrated vitriolic acid, ſucceeded much better 


for the inflammation of oils, and particularly of the oil 


of turpentine, which had been almoſt relinquiſhed. Mem. 


Acad. Paris, 1702, and 1726. 


Mr. Rouelle then reſumed this ſubject, and publiſhed, in 


the year 1747, 2 memoir filled with many experi- 
ments, which ſhewed, that by nitrous acid may be in- 


flamed all eſſential oils, including oil of turpentine, and 
even thoſe ſweet expreſſed oils which are capable of 


quickly thickening and drying, ſuch as oils of nuts, lin- 
ſeed, hemp, provided that the acid be ſufhciently con- 
centrated, Laſtly, the ſame chemiſt diſcovered, that 


even the ſweet oils leaſt diſpoſed to dry, that is, thoſe 


called fat oil, may alſo be inflamed, - But to make their 
inflammation ſucceed, the method mentioned by Hoff. 
man and Geoffroy was neceſſary; that is to ſay, ſome 
concentrated vitriolic acid mult be previouſly mixed with 
the nitrous acid. As theſe laſt mentioned oils are of 
all oils the leaſt inflammable, we have reaſon to believe 
that every oil may be inflamed by a mixture of theſe 
two acids, 
Mr. Rouelle farther remarks, in the above quoted me- 
moir, that flame is more certainly produced in all theſe 
5 13 N experi- 
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experiments, when the nitrous acid is poured on at in- 


tervals, and when it is applied to that part of the oil 
which the portions of acid firft poured on had thickened, 
heated, and dried. The inflammation of oils by acids 1s 
now become an experiment eaſily performed. The fol- 
lowing circumſtances are remarked to be peculiar to the 
inflammation of the ſeveral kinds of oil. | 
All eſſential oils, and even the ſweet drying oils, may 
be inflamed by the nitrous acid alone, provided that the 
veſſel in which the inflammation is to be made be of a 
convenient ſize and form, that the nitrous acid be ſuffi- 
ciently concentrated, and that a ſufficient quantity of 
acid and oil be employed. The veſſel ought to be ſuf- 
ficiently wide-mouthed; and the nitrous acid, for greater 
certainty, ought to be ſo concentrated that a phial ca- 
pable of containing exactly an ounce of pure water, 


| ſhall be capable of containing one ounce, four gros, and 
two ſcruples of this acid. Laſtly, an ounce of this acid, 


and as much of the oil to be inflamed, ought to be em- 
ployed, although leſs quantities may ſucceed, but leſs 
certainly. The oil is firſt put into the veſſel in which 
Then the veflel 


containing the nitrous acid 1s to be tied to one end of a 


rod, that the operator may not be hurt by the part of 


the mixture which is generally thrown out of the veſſel, 
and ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance. 
two-thirds of the acid is poured at once. A conſider- 
able ebullition is excited by the reaCtion of theſe two 
liquors. The oil becomes black, thick, and ſometimes 
If it does not inflame within four or five ſe- 
conds, more nitrous acid muſt be poured upon the part 
which appears thickeſt and drieſt, and then the mixture 
never fails to be inflamed. | 


The oils of almonds, olives, rapes, and other fat oils, | 
have not been hitherto inflamed by the nitrous acid alone. 


But their inflammation is effected, as Mr. Rouelle prac- 


tiſcs, by mixing with them firſt equal quantities of the 


concentrated vitriolic and nitrous acids, which occaſion 
leſs quick and violent ebullition than in the preceding 
inſtances ; but when this ebullition is at its height, ſome 


pure nitrous acid muſt be poured on the thickeſt part of | 


the mixture. Then the inflammation generally happens, 


burt is leſs ſtrong than when any other kind of oil is uſed. 


Although theſe phenomena be ſurpriſing, their theory is 
eaſy. All oils contain phlogiſton as a conſtituent part. 


Nitrous acid alſo contains phlogiſton. Hence we may 


underſtand the cauſe of the powerful action of theſe two 


ſubſtances upon each other. The heat reſulting from 
their reaction is equal to that of ignition; and hence the 
oil and even the nitrous acid being capable of inflamma- 


tion, muſt conſequently be inflamed. Chemical Dict. 
vol. ii. art. Inflammation. + 


NFLAMMABLE principle. See PHLoGIsTON. 
INFLAMMATION, from in, and flamma, flame, in Sur- 


gery and Phyſie, a tumor attended with a preternatural 


heat, and redneſs, and a continual pulſation and prick- 


ing; frequently ariſing from ſome obſtruction or ſtag- 


nation in the ſmall arterial blood-veſſels or lymphatics; 
by means whereof the blood flowing into ſome part faſter 
than it can run off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a ten- 


fion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. 


Others have defined inflammation, in relation to the | 


_ cauſe that produces it, to be an increaſed circulation 


in any part, from irritation, external or internal, local 


or univerſal : in conſequence of which irritation, a greater 


quantity of fluid circulates through, and is ſecreted in a 
part that is inflamed, than when it is in its natural ſtate. 


However, nothing has been more variouſly accounted 


ſor than the proximate cauſe of infammation; and in 
all probability, ſays an ingenious writer, it is intimately 
connected with thoſe operations of the minuteſt parts of 


the body which we are at preſent, and perhaps ſhall 


ever remain, ignorant of. 
flammation, which are a painful tumor, with increaſed 


The ſymptoms of every in- 


heat, redneſs and ſenſibility, plainly ſhew a congeſtion of 
luids, a more frequent action of the moving powers, 


and a violent ſtate of the nerves diſpoling them to com- 


municate ſenſation in too great a degree. 
cauſes of inflammution are wounds, bruiſes, ſudden and 
_exceſhve cold; luxations, aromatic aliments, &c 
licians have given diſtinct names to the 7flammations | 


'The remote 
Phy- 


of ſeveral parts; ſee the ſubſequent articles. All the 
inflammations that are denominated phlegmonous are 


ſeated in the ſanguine arteries of the part inflamed; | 
and the mucous membrane is the ſeat of thoſe infam-. 
mations which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of znflamma- 


tions of the mucous membrane; in which caſe, the irri- 
tation being in the ſurface of the membranes, ſtimulates 
the ſecretory mucous glands to accumulate and diſcharge 
more than they do in a natural ſtate. If there are tu- 
mors, the Inflammation is phlegmonous; and theſe are 


: diſtinguiſned into phlegmonous which are ſeated in the 


One half or 


— 


ruſs, ſal ammoniac, or bol-armoniac, 
| Pint of rectified ſpirit of wine with two ounces 0 


| 
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ſanguine arteries and cellular membrane lee 
MON); and erylipelatous, whoſe ſeat is 1 0 TATA 
other internal membranes not cellular 85 de Kin, or 
LAS. ; | 7 ge ERvsirs. 
Inflammations terminate variouſly according ta dh. 
ferent degrees of violence, the cauſes Hom o their di 
ariſe, the parts which they affect, and th ich th 
conſtitution of the patient, with ſeveral 0 
ſtances that preſage what will be the end of 
mation. But the ſeveral ways wherein an ;; 
terminates have been uſually reckoned ſour Lee 
is reſolution; when, upon removing the cauſe th le fr 
toms go off gradually, and leave the parts in he b. 
ſtate in which it was before the diſeaſe took la s lame 
is the termination which is always to be preferiea” I 
the inammation has been produced by morbifi ang 
which is to be diſcharged externally. e 
The grand intention of the treatment of all 
ſhould be to open ſuch ſmall veſſels as + 
and to reſtore the blood to its natural conſi 
circulation; and this is commonly termed in ſyr ery th 
reſolution or diſperſion of tumors. When he Sag | 
this kind the nfammatory figns are but gentle, jt 7 0 
ways beſt immediately to ſet about the diſperſing the 4 
mor. If the cauſe of the nfammaticy is external 2 
obvious, as thorns, ſplinters, bullets, or any other |, 
reign body ſtuck in the part, this is to be immediate 
removed, if that can be done with ſafety. So when 8 
inflammation proceeds from too tight a bandage 4 


Particular 
T cireum. 
the infam- 


nflommaticn; 
re obſtruceq 
ſtence and free 


wounds, &c. or from a luxation or fracture, the firſt 


thing to be done is to looſen the bandage, to ſet the 
fracture, or to reduce the luxation. It is after this yer 
proper to open a vein in the arm, and after that to give 
a briſk but not heating purge 3 and if the ſymptoms 4 
not abate, this method is to be repeated at proper inter. 


vals. Internal medicines which are watery, dilutiy 
0» 


cooling, and attenuating, do great ſervice on theſe g. 
caſions. 5 
A proper regimen is alſo to be obſerved in regard b 


diet: all aliments that are of difficult digeſtion, all pickled 


or ſalted meats, and all ſpices and fermented liquors, 
with every thing elſe that may tend to heat and inflame 
the blood, are to be carefully avoided. The mot pro- 
per aliments are broths, and drinks made of pearl barley, 
oats, or flour. Decoctions of all. the cooling plants, as 
ſorrel, endive, &c. mixed with ſmall quantities of lemon 
juice, or any other of the vegetable acids; and when the 
inflammation is great, a little nitre ſhould be added to the 
drinks. Nor is there leſs care required about the exter- 
nal applications; for though ſome to appeaſe iu nme 
tions uſe only heating medicines, and others only cool- 
ing ones, yet either ſort, if applied at random, and in 
all caſes, may prove pernicious ; for one medicine can 
never in theſe caſes ſerve for all conſtitutions. To per- 


| ſons of a hot temperament the cooling external reme- 


dies are in theſe cafes to be applied. Of this kind are 
the litharge-vinegar, applied warm on linen rags folded 
together, or hot vinegar mixed with red-lead, or with 
bole armoniac, and applied in the ſame manner; or oxy- 
crate, or vinegar, aud water mixed in equal quantities; 
or of any of theſe liquors may be taken fix ounces, and 


to this an ounce of common falt, and two ounces of ei- 


thernitre or ſal ammoniac being added, and with this mix- 


ture linen rags many times doubled, and applied ut: 
to the part, will be of great ſervice. In the night. tine 


alſo, when theſe applications cannot ſo conveniently b 
renewed, a plaſter of the red-lead, or other cooling one, 
may be of no ſmall uſe. 'This is the proper method in 
hot conſtitutions; but, on the contrary, in cold and 
phlegmatic ones, ſpirit of wine alone, or camphorated 
ſpirit, or either of theſe with an admixture of a ſmall 
quantity of Venice treacle, are very ſucceſsful remedic3 
for the diſperſion of inflammations, being applied on 


linen cloths doubled in the ſame manner; fo allo is 


ſpirit of wine mixed with lime-water, or even lime- a: 
ter alone, or Hungary-water with lapis calaminans, ce. 
| or a mixture of 2 


f Caſtile 


ſoap. This laſt applied warm is hardly ſecond to anf 
medicine in theſe intentions. Decoctions of wormwoos, 
mint, ſavin, ſouthernwood, and other ſuch herbs, made 
with ſalt-water or lime-water, are alſo very good externa 
applications; and to theſe may be added, when _ 
ſary, either camphorated ſpirit of wine, or Caſtile oe 
and not only the decoction of theſe herbs, but the hel 


- themſelves when boiled may be applied as 2 cataplalm, 
with great ſucceſs. 


Mr. Goulard obſerves, that emollient topics are in 200 
meaſure contrary to the indications that are to be an 
filled in reſolving an infammation: they increaſe every 
degree of tumor, by adding to the quantity of a 
lated matter, and rendering the veſlels more ) 


ccumu— 
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tv 
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to its impulſe and 5 1 carry wo e er to- | INFLAMMATION of the 4/adder proceeds, in a great mea- 
is, on the other hand, A EY rr Wrlf ealeulate he ſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the kidneys, and re- 
anſwer every indication of a reſolva 679 pat pa he] quires a ſimilar treatment. It is known by an acute 
ſtringent and ſedative ney ee _ gore” e OE pain towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of 
\ tone to the fibres, n 7 10 e velels Capable o paſſing urine, with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant in- 
ö emptying themſelves, * * t a ame 855 to moderate clination to go to ſtool, and a perpetual deſire to make 
5 the increaſed motion an * anon. Other aſtringents water. + he diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink 
; ind ſtimulants, ſuch as t 1 uſual mixture of vinous] of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the 
; ſpirit with vinegar, will 11 ere prove ſedative. The| beginning, and in robuſt conſtitutions it will often be 
* ſaturnine water, by its mild aſtringency, its ſedative and | neceffary to repeat it. The lower part of the belly 
| antiſeptic quality, ſeems peculiarly adapted to that ſpecies | ſhould be fomented with warm water, or a decoction of 
2 of inflammation called the ERYSIPELAS. However, there | mild vegetables, and emollient clyſters ought frequently 
6 are various caſes in which the reſolution of an inflam-] to be adminiſtered, &c. the patient ſhould abſtain from 
g mation cannot pollibly be effected: and, therefore, in| every thing that is of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating qua- 
0 {ach caſes, recourſe muſt be had to ſuch means as are lity, and live entirely upon ſmall broths, gruels and 
) moſt likely to promote a ſpeedy and favourable sup po-] mild vegetables. Buchan. 5 
: RATION which is the ſecond mode in which an inflam- INFLAMMATION of the brain. See PHRENSY. : 
; mation terminates, or rather the conſequence of it. 3. INFLAMMATION of the breaſts, See Tumors of the 
10 Aninflommation ſometimes terminates in a SPHACELUsor| breaſts and women's MiLK. | 
[> cANGRENE, which is produced by a putrefaction ge-|INFLAMMAT1ON of the diaphragm. See PARAPHRENITIS. 
I nerated in the mortified fleſh, and communicating its | INFLAMMATION of zhe ear, See OTALGIA. | 
: ferment to the ſurrounding part. This ſhould never be | INFLAMMATION of the eye: See OHTHALMIA. 
i romoted by art, but its progreſs prevented or limited by | INFLAMMATION of the fauces, &c. See ANGINA and 
q ſeparation of the dead fleſh, or checking the putrefactive | Quinzy. Coy. 
fermentation in it. For this purpoſe, cmollients, with a INFLAMMATION of the inteſtines. See ILIAC paſſion, 
1 proper mixture of antiſeptics, ſhould be uſed; practice IX FLAMMATION of ajoint. Sce RyEUMATISM. 
U has, therefore, rightly introduced the application of warm ISFLAMMATION of the kidneys. See NEPHRIT1S. | 
b poultices, compoſed of farinaceous ſubſtances and vine-|IsrLamMATION of the liver, See HEPATITIS and LIVER. 
| gar, ſtrong beer grounds and the like; and the cataplaſm INFLAMMATION of the lungs. See PERIPNEUMONY. 
he made of faturnine water appears very well calculated for | IneLAMMATION of the mediqſtinum, meſentery, ocſophagus, 
7 this purpoſe. But when a ſpreading gangrene proceeds _ pericardium, and pcrioficum. See theſe articles. 
ye from an internal cauſe, which uſually happens in drop- INFLAMMATION of the pleura. See PLEURISY. 
00 ſical and lecuophlegmatic habits, or in extreme old age, | INFLAMMATION of the ſpleen. See SPLENITIS. | 
A emollients of every kind are to be avoided, and the | INFLAMMATION of the flomach, called alſo, gaſtritis and 
f | warmeſt ſtimulants and moſt powerful antiſeptics are in-] inflammatory co ic, proceeds from any of the cauſes 
8 dicated. The fourth mode in which an infam mation ter-] which produce an inflammatory fever, as cold liquor 
minates, according to ſome writers, is a SCHIRRUs, | drank when the body is warm, obſtruQed perfpiration, 
to which grows more compact in the part affected, as the | or the ſudden ſtriking in of any erruption : or, from the 
ed inflammation remits or goes off. But this is juſtly con-] acrimony of the bile, and acrid ſubſtances taken into the 
I ſidered by ſome late writers as a peculiar diſcaſe ; ſince ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or purges, corroſive poiſons, | 
be it ſeldom or never occurs but in venereal, ſcrophulous, | &c. It is alſo occationed by repelling the gout from the | 
o- or cancerous caſes, when it is the forerunner, and not extremities; and by hard indigeſtible ſubſtances, as 5 
, the conſequence of an inflammation; the tumor gene-] bones, the ſtones of fruit, &c. iwallowed into the ſto- 
4 rally appearing before the diſcolouration. „ mach. This diſeaſe is attended with a fixed pain and 
on It may be obſerved, in general, that in all phlegmonous burning heat in the ſtomach; great reſtleſſneſs and 1 
be in flammat ies, there are two indications, viz. to lefſlen| anxiety; a ſmall, quick, hard pulſe; vomiting, or at | 
he or remove the irritation, and to abate the increaſed af-| leaſt a nauſea and ſickneſs; exceſſive thirſt ; coldneſs of i 
er- flux of the humours. With reſpect to the firſt, endea-| the extremities; difficulty of breathing; cold clamm ; 
5 vours mult be uſed to remove every thing that occaſions | ſweats; and ſometimes convulſions and fainting fits. 
ol. the morbid irritation : whenſpaſms are the cauſe, opium | The ſtomach is ſwelled and feels hard to the touch; and 1 
2 is the moſt proper remedy; when a ſtimulating fluid is | the patient has a ſenſe of pain, when he takes any kind f 
an ſecreted ou a ſenſible membrane, its action may be hin- | of food or drink, eſpecially if it be either too hot or cold. 4 
er- dered by the application of oily, unctuous, or mucilagi-“ When he vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is ex- ; 
ne⸗ nous matter: the morbid acrimony may be deſtroyed by tremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an intermitting pualſee | ; 
are proper alteratives, as mercury, &c. the irritability of | and frequent fainting fits, the danger is very great. 
led the part may be deſtroyed or diminiſhed by means of the | In this diſorder all acrimonious, heating and irritating 
"ith bark, preparations of lead, &c. The diſtenſion of the | food and drink are to be carefully avoided ;_ and a vomit 
W- internal veſlels may be rectiſied, by reſtoring the circu-| is very hurtful. The food ſhould be light, thin, cool 
ies; lation on the external ſurface of the body, or giving in-] and eaſy of digeſtion; the drink ſhould be clear whey, 
and ternal medicines to relax the ſmall veſſels, through the ſy- | barley-water, or decoctions of emollient vegetables, as 
fei em, by their action on the ſtomach, ſuch as nitre, ſal am- liquorice and marſh-mallow roots, ſarſaparilla, &. | 
Nix moniac, all the neutral ſalts, ipecacuanha, ſeneca root, an-] Bleeding is almoſt the only dependence, and it muſt be 
wet timonia]preparations, cold water, by external applications, | freely uſed, notwithſtanding the lowneſs of the pulſe, _ 
time as finapiſms, bliſters, &c. The ſecond indication may be | and repeated till the pulſe riſes. Flannel cloths dipped 
be an{wered by biceding, purging with neutral ſalts, internal | in lukewarm water, or a decoction of emollient vegetables, 
one, ſedative medicines, as acids and narcotics, and the ex-| {hould be applied to the region of the ſtomach. The feer 
din ternal application of ſedatives, as the preparations of | and legs ought to be frequently bathed in lukewarm _ 
and lead, &c. An inflammation may alſo be excited on the | water, and warm bricks or poultices applied to the ſoles _ 
ated kin, if this be not the part inflamed, near the part pri-] of the feet. The warm bath is alſo very beneficial. In 
mall marily affected, by means of friction, the volatile lini- this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, an epiſpaſ- 
dies ment or bliſter: the diet ſhould be cooling and attenuat- | tic, or bliſtering plaſter, applied over the part affected, 
on ing, as already directed; and the drink barley water, in] is an excellent remedy, and ſeldom fails of giving relief. 
0 is which gum arabic has been diſſolved, with the addition | Mild clyſters of warm water, or thin water gruel, with 
Wa- ot nitre. The belly ſhould be kept lax in all kinds of | the addition of a little ſweet oil, honey, or manna, when 
\ Ce- nfiammation; and internal ones are much relieved by a | the patient is coſtive, ſhould be frequently adminiſtered 
of a trequent uſe of clyſters. Vapours and warm baths ſerve | and are of very great importance. Buchan's Dom. 
ſtile to leſſen the irritation of the fibres and to retard the mo-] Med. p. 314, &c. | | To 
| any tion of the blood. When the inflammation abates, at-| INFLAMMATION of the teſticles. See HERNIA Humoralis 
Ty tenuants and aperients, ſuch as guaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. and Tumors of the TESTICLES. 
nade are uſcd with ſome advantage. Heiſter's Surgery, part | INFLAMMATION of the throat. See ANGINA and QUINZY. 
ernal p. 194, &c. Aikin on Lead, &c. p. 39. Motherby's | INFLAMMATION of the ton/ils. See ToNs ILS. | 
ccel- Dick. art. Po ff ITT: TITAN INFLAMMATION of the Vagina. See VAGINA. 
vap * . late author is of opinion, that the ophthalmia, angina, | INFLAMMATION o the womb is a diſorder to which Wo- 
nerds Phreuitis, peripneumonia, pleuritis, hepatitis, nephritis, | men after child-birth, when the Loch are impeded, 
alm, aud rheumatiſmus, have all the ſame characteriſtie, and] are moſt frequently tubject: the common cauſes of this 
dicker in nothing but the part affected; ſo that if one has | complaint, beſides thoſe of internal infammations in ge- 
great a right knowlege of an inflammation on an external part, neral, are tearing, bruiſes, external ſtimuli, and obſtruct- 
» ful | 15 Progrets and proper remedies, and at the ſame time ed menſtrua or lochia. When it happens after abortion 
every thoroughly acquainted wich anatomy and the animal and child-birth, it is attended with a pain at the bottom | 
amu- «conomy, he cannot be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh and treat of the belly, which is neither throbbing nor conſtantly | 
1ding 11 the diſeaſes belonging to this claſs. Medic. Eff.] acute; a frequent pulſe, often ſmall, ſometimes irregu- l 
W nb, vol. i. | | lar, and in ſtrong habits and after early abortions, hard; | 
9. | a2 a delirium | 


_— ——— 


likely to happen. 


which are almoſt always fatal. 


INF 


a delirium, ſubſultus tendinum, and other ſymptoms of 
irritation :; the womb gangrenes and mortifies, and the 
patient ſinks. But if the uterus has not been lately im- 

regnated, the pain is more conſtant, bounded and throb- | 
bing ; the pulſe is hard, full, and ſtrong, and accompanied | 
with other ſymptoms of general inflammation; and if the 
diſeaſe increaſes, the pulſe is ſmall and frequent, the 
ſymptoms of irritation attend, and ſuppuration 1s more 
In both, as different parts of the 
womb are affected, there is a ſtrangury or a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine; the ſmall quantity diſcharged is fetid and 
hot; a teneſmus attends with a pain in going to ſtool : 
or, there is pain in moving the lower extremities, or 
ſwelling, with heat, to be felt by introducing a finger 
up the vagina, the os tincæ being ſhut ; univerſal reſt- 
leſſneſs, thick urine, pain upon external preſſure; the 


belly is tenſe; a red {tain extends up to the navel and | 


turns black when fatal; and if it happens in an impreg- 
nated uterus, an abortion follows. 
that the woman can only lie on her back, and on turn- 
ing to either fide, ſhe feels a painful heavy maſs fall to 
that fide, and at the ſame time an exceſſive pain in the 
loins, kidneys, and groin of the oppoſite fide. This diſ- 


order may be removed by a ſpontaneous erruption of the | 


menſes, or of the lochia; or, after an abortion or child- 


birth, by a conſtant, gentle, and long continued ſweat : 


or, it may terminate in an abſceſs or a mortification, both 


attacks a womb not lately impregnated, the common re- 


_ moderately promoted; but al 
If the pain continues, notwithſtanding the | 


1 


medies uſed in caſes of internal infammation are to be 
employed. In abortions and labours, when the patient 
hath not been much weakened, and the pulſe is hard 
and not very frequent, bleeding in the arm may be bene- 
ficial, but can rarely be repeated ; therefore the general 


method of cure will depend on relaxants, ſuch as the 


antimonial powder and faline draught, moderately uſed. 


To which may be added anodyne and antiſpaſmodic fo- | 


mentations and poultices. Perſpiration may be free; 
the other uſual evacuations by urine and ſtool may be 

| extraordinary ones are 
dangerous, 
uſual treatment, opiates may be ſometimes given with 
ſucceſs. If a ſuppuration comes on, an exit for the 


pus ſhould be procured as ſoon as poſſible, which, when 


it points to the perinzum, may be ſometimes obtained. 


 Motherby. | 1 Fa 
NFLAMMATORY adiſeaſes. To theſe are to be referred 


coughs, pleurifies, peripneumonies, acute rheumatiſms, 
inſlammations of the brain, bowels, and other parts, at- 


tended with a fever; alſo leſſer inflammations without a 


fever, and fevers of an infſammatory kind, where no part 
is ſo peculiarly affected as to give name to the diſeaſe. 


And, laſtly, all chronic diſorders ariſing from ipflamma- 
tions, whereof the chief are old coughs, conſumptions, 


and the rheumatiſm without a fever. See the preced- | 
ing articles and references. 3 
All theſe diſeaſes are the conſequences of catching colds, | 


and are prevented by the ſame means as colds. See 
e | | | e 


Bleeding is the moſt indiſpenſable remedy in the cure of 


all inflammatory diſeaſes, and therefore to the delaying 


this too long, or not repeating it, it is owing, that colds 


See BLEEDING. | 


end in dangerous fevers, rheumatiſms, or conſump- 
| tions. ae 


In all znflammatory diſorders, the principal intention of 


cCure is to diminiſh the force of the blood, to thin it, and | 


to relax the fibres; on which account, bleeding, atte- 


nuants, and diaphoretics, are the chief remedies. Phy ] 


ficians have generally fuppoſed, that the increaſed action 
of the blood- veſſels in inflammatory diſeaſes increaſes the 


_ tendency of concretion in the eraſſamentum. But Mr. 


Hewſon has advanced a new doctrine, which has alſo been | 
adopted by Dr. George Fordyce, in his Elements of the | 


Practice of Phyſic, viz. that inflammation inſtead of 
increaſing, leſſens the diſpoſition of the blood to co- 
agulate, and inſtead of thickening, thins it, at leaſt its 
coagulable part; the ſurface of blood which is about to 


| form a cruſt or ſize, remaining much longer fluid than 
that of blood in different circumſtances: and he ſuppoſes 


that what floats on the ſurface of ſuch blood is coagul- 


able LYMPH, attenuated by the increaſed action of 


the blood-veſſels. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. p. 390. 


An early ſweat tends alſo to prevent an inflammatory 
FEVER; for which purpoſe, the diaphoretic draught of 
the Edinburgh diſpenſatory is recommended; or, in- 


ſtead of it, a ſpoonful of the plain ſpiritus Mindereri 
may be given every two hours, till a ſweat breaks out; 


or two ſcruples of the ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with 


about three ſpoonfuls of common vinegar, may be given 
in one draught at bed-time. Pringle, Obſerv. on the 
Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 73. 77. 127, ſeq. 


INFLAMMATORY fevers. See ardent or inflammatory FE- 


VER. 


7 | | 


of imperfect refleCtion or refraction. 


It often happens 


When an inflammation | 


part A'T of the diameter, intercepted 


ee 


INFLATION, formed from in, and Hains; of ft 
blowing up, the act of ſtretching or filling any fl 


diſtenſible body, with a flatulent or windy f 
INFLECTION, called alto dfra&im, and Ye 


ceid, of 
Optics, is a propeity of light, by reaſon of which, ah 
it comes within a certain diſtance of any body 1 en 
either be bent from it, or towards it; which 10 * wy 


This property was firſt taken notice of b | 
who N at it differs both from rein ae 
tion; and ſeems to depend on the unequal denſity * 
conſtituent parts of the ray, whereby the light is kf 
perſed from the place of condenſation, and rarefied 0 
gradually diverged into a quadrant; and this deffection 
he ſays, is made towards the ſuperficies of the opake body 
perpendicularly. Some writers aſcribe the firſt difcore? 
of it to Grimaldi, the Jeſuit. He firſt publiſhed an be 
of it, in his treatiſe, De I. umine, Coloribus, & [1ide, Printed 
in 1666 ; nor did any other perſon lay claim to the diſco. 
very, except Dr. Hooke, who communicated his obſer. 
vations on this ſubject to the Royal Society, in 1072. 
It appears, however, that Dr. Hooke had not heard af 
the diſcoveries of Grimaldi; for he ſpeaks of his own 
as a diſcovery of a new property of light, not mentioned 
by any optical writer before him See Ditrracrtioy, 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered alſo, by plain experiment, 
this inflection of the rays of light ; and M. de la Hire al. 
ſures us he found, that the beams of the ſtars being ob. 
ſerved, in a deep valley, to paſs near the brow of 1 hill 
are always more refracted than if there were no ſuch 


hill, or the obſervations were made on the top theregf; 


as if the rays of light were bent down into a curve, by 
paſſing near the ſurface of the mountain. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, makes ſeveral exper, 
ments and obſervations on the infection of the rays d 
light; which ſce under LIGHT, and Rays, 


N. de la Hire obſerved, that when we look at a candl, 


or any luminous body, with our eyes nearly ſhut, rays 
light are extended from it, in ſeveral directions, to a cot» 


ſiderable diſtance, like the tails of comets. The true 


occaſion of this phenomenon, which has exerciſed the 
ſagacity of Des Cartes, Rohault, and others, ſeems tobe, 
that the light paſſing among the eye laſhes, in this ſity» 


ation of the eye, is infleQed by its near approach to them, 


and therefore enters the eye in a great variety of direc» 


INFLEC'T1ON, in Grammar, the variation of rouns and 


verbs, in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. 
Inflection is a general name, under which are compre» 
hended both co] GAT ION and DECLENSION. 


INFLECTION, paint of, of a curve, in Geometry, is a POINT 
or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a con- 


trary way. 5 
If a curve line, as AFK Tab. III Geometry, fig. 53), be 


partly concave, and partly convex towards any light line, 


as AB, or towards a fixed point; the point F, which di- 


vides the concave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the beginning of the one and end of the other, 1 
called the pint of inflection, as long as the curve, being 


continued beyond F, keeps its courſe the ſame: whe! 


it returns back again towards that part or fide, from 

whence it took its original, is called the pon of rein. 
reſſion. See the article RETROGRESSION. 

To conceive this, it is to be conſidered, that any gun. 
tity which goes on continually inereaſing or decreaſing! 

cannot change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, i! 


from a negative to a poſitive one, without Grit become 


equal to an infinite, or nothing. It becomes £qu? Kg 
nothing, if it continually decreaſe ; and equal to an 
finite, if it continually increaſe. 


Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate EF, 
and the ws G's. and from any point, 


AF, be drawn the ordinate MP, and the 
have a point Fin. 
increaſes, and the 
between the vertes 
reaſes allo, till 
begins t9 
imum 


ſame ſide o | 
tangent M I'; then in curves which 
fleftion, the abſciſs AP continually 


of the diameter and the tangent MT), incre: 
the point P fall into E; after which it again | 
diminiſh ; whence the line A T muſt become à mas! 
AL, when the point P falls into the point E. Fe 
In thoſe curves which have a point of retrogle nel 


: ils increaſes, 
part A T increaſes continually, and the abſciſs = 2 


till the point T falls into L; aſter which it ag nth 
niſhes: whence A P muſt become a maximum, Y 


point T falls into L. | Ry 2 

If AE = K, EF = y, then will A L . (e 
5 l 

TanGENT) whoſe rFLUxXION, which -— 

bee 


5 * - conſtant, 


; become wache 
ly 


F 
ing divided by z, the fluxion of AL. muſt 


INF 
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10 Ago: ſo that multiplying by ), and dividing by 
4 of o; which is a general form for finding F, the 
) Tnflettion, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe 
; of 1 parallel to one another. For the nature of 
eee AF K being given, put the equation of the 
- © into fluxions; from which, or from other proper- 
1 the curve, find the value of * or y, and put this x 
ne its value into fluxions, making both & and j = 
r * by expunging the reſt of the fluxional quantities, 
2 ſhall determine the value of x, i. e. AE or y, 1. e. 
by at the point of infection ſought. = 
Jo find the point of znfedion B in the curve ABY 
Ls ) whoſe equation (putting the abſciſs A C = x, 
5 — CB = y, and the perpendicular AE = a) is 4 
1 + * y. From the fluxion of this equation, viz. 
CET” 24 A2 K 


— bg 
ont 


3 f 25 duce 3 = 
24 b, + 2x53 q we de 65 TI 
| c a x* 2 a? * * 
k ituting for y its value p = 
1. C. by ſubſtituting J a® + ed 2 1 8 


and the fluxion of this equation, making both # 0 0, 


Iich multiplied by a + x* and divided by 2 a* , gives | 
o = 4 ＋ x" 44 * — 4 *; therefore, 4 K + 


makes 4* = a* + K; therefore 3 ** = a, and xy = 
ay 3; and if this value be ſubſtituted for it in the given 
equation of the curve, we ſhall have , or the ordinate at 


N 
2 0 . i " : A X LES 3 a 


2 3 Wo e | | 
zo © 8. 2.2, = 7 a. Let A C be equal to AE, 
| + OR Fd | 
and with the radius e E, deſcribe the arcEC; then will 
C be the point from which the ordinate to the point of in- 
fection mutt be drawn: fore C = a; and Cf —e A® 
= AC e. %% <td =id=SAC Sx';o0r x 
TA | 


— av - | 


vex towards any point aſſigned in the axis, find the value 
of j at that point; then if this value be poſitive, the 
curve will be convex towards the axis, and if it be nega- 
tive, it will be concave. For other methods of deter- 
mining the point of infection in different curves, ſee 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 65. Rowe's Introduction, 
&c. part i. chap. 5. The rule for determining the points of 
contrary flexure and retrogreſſion of curves, which ſup- 
poſes the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate to be nothing 
or infinite, i. e. 5 o, or o, is liable tofeveralexceptions, 


his Treatiſe of Fluxions, book i. chap. 9. book ii. chap. 
5. art. 866 and 867. | | | 
The ordinate y paſſes through a point of contrary flexure, 
when, the curve being continued on both ſides of the 
ordinate, j is a maximum, or minimum. But this does 
not always happen when 5=0, or ©. Mr. Mac Laurin 
obſerves, in general, that if 3, 5, 5, &c. vaniſh, the num- 
ber of theſe fluxions being odd, and the fluxion of the 
ext order to them having a real and finite value; then 
7 pales through a point of contrary flexure ; but if the 
number of thefe fluxions that vanith be even, it cannot 
be ſaid to pals through ſuch a point; unleſs it ſhould be 
allowed that a double infinitely ſmall flexure can be form- 
ed at one point. . | 
Ide curve being ſuppoſed to be continued from the or- 


] G. Ari: — — 
5 ordinate is not therefore always a point of contrary 


minimum; and the curve may have 1ts concavity turned 
the ſame way on both ſides of the ordinate. But theſe 


on the different ſides of the ordinate; for when theſe 


ligns are different, the extremity of y meeting the curve 
'5 4 point of contrary flexure. | 


rs . 
28 * N + x) —4&xx+ 4x 3$X200xx| 


4a" = 4 + x7; which equation divided by * + 2 | 


In order to know whether any curve be concave or con- 


as is ſhewn very fully and clearly by Mr. Maclaurin, in | 


mate y, on both ſides, if j be infinite, the extremity of 


12 L ®* 0 . . . 
ure, as y is not always, in this caſe, a maximum, or | 


cales may be diſtinguiſhed by comparing the ſigns of j 


of the ſtars, either with their heat; or light, to which 
aſtrologers vainly attribute all the events which happen 
on the earth. | 

Alchemiſts, alſo, who to this aſcribe the philoſophers 
ſtone, tell us, that every thing in nature is produced by 
the influences of the ſtars, which, in their paſlage through 
the atmoſphere, imbibe many of its moiſt parts, the groſ- 
ſeſt whereof they depoſit in the ſands and earths where 
they fall; that theſe, filtrating through the pores of the 
earth, deſcend even to the centre, whence they are driven, 
by the central fire, back again to the ſurface ; and in their 
aſcent, by a natural kind of ſublimation, as they find 
earths duly diſpoſed, they form natural bodies, as metals, 
minerals, and vegetables, &c. Thus, it is pretended, 
that chemiſtry, conſiſting of an artificial imitation of theſe 
natural operations, and in applying active principles to 
paſſive principles, can form natural bodies, make gold, 
&Cc. See TRANSMUTATION, and PHILOSOPHERS 
9TONE, 

INFLUENT, a term ufed where a liquor or juice, by the 
contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls 
into any current or receptacle. | | 
hus with reſpect to the common receptacle, the chyle 
is its znfluent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall- bladder; 
the venal blood to the heart in its diaſtole; and the 
like. | 
INFLUENT fever is ſometimes uſed for a. nervous FEVER. 
In this the warm regimen is thought uſeful by ſome, as 
low cooling diinks are in the effluent or inflammatory 
fever. © | i 
INFORCED. . 0 8 0 REIYFORCED. 
INFORCEMENT. $5 dee F RetxrorcewenT. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law. See FoRMa Pauperis. 
INFORMATION, in Law, for the king, is muth the ſame 
with what is called DECLARATION for a common per- 
ſon : it is not always done directly by the king, or his 
attorney, or the clerk of the crown · office; but ſometimes 
by another, who ſues as well for the king as himſelf, on 
a breach of ſome penal law or ſtatute, wherein a penalty 
is given, one part to the uſe of the king, and another to 
the uſe of the informer. And it differs from an indict- 


is only the allegation of the officer who exhibits it. The 
latter ſort of informations, which are partly at the ſuit 
of the king, and partly at that of a ſubject, is a ſpecies of 
qui tam actions, ſo called becauſe they are brought by a 
perſon, qui tam pro domino rege, &c. quam pro ſeipſo in 
hac parte ſequitur, and carried on by a criminal inſtead of 
a civil proceſs. By 31 Eliz. c. 5. no proſecution of this 
kind can be brought by any common informer, after one 
year is expired ſince the commiſhton of the offence ; nor 
out of the county where the offence was committed; nor 
on behalf of the crown after the lapſe of two years longer; 
nor, where the forfeiture is originally given to the 
king alone, can ſuch proſecution be had aſter the ex- 
piration of iwo years from the commiflion of the offence. 
It is alſo enacted by 18 Eliz. c. 5. that if any perſon, in- 
forming under pretence of any penal law, makes any 
compolition without leave of the court, or takes any 
money or promiſe from the deiendant to excuſe him, he 
ſhall forfeit ten pounds, ſtand two hours on the pillory, 
and be for ever diſabled to ſue on any popular or penal 
ſtatute. And by the ſame ttatute, if a perſon exhibits 
his information only for vexation, the defendant may 
bring information againit the informer, | 
alone are of two kinds; thole which are truly and pro— 
perly his own ſuits, and filed ex e by his own im- 
mediate officer, the artorney-general ; and thoſe, in 
which, though the king is the nominal proſecutor, vet 
it is at the relation of ſome private perſon or common 
informer; and they are filed by the king's coroner and 
attorney in the court of king's bench, uſually called the 
maſter of the crown-oſſice, who, for this purpoſe, is the 
ſtanding oſſicer of the public. The objects of the king's 
own proſecutions, filed ex 97729 by his own attorney- 
general, are properly ſuch enormous mifdemeanors as 
particularly tend to diſturb or endanger his government, 
or to moleſt or affront him in the regular diſcharge of 
his royal functions. The object of the other ſpecies of 


ment, which is found by the oaths of twelve men; and 


Informations that are exhibited in the name of the king 
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informatien are any groſs and notorious miſdemeanors, 
riots, batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro- 
cious kind. And when an 7/ermation is filed, in either 
of theſe ways, it muſt be tried by a petit jury of the 
county where the oftence ariſes; atter which, if the de- 
fendant be found guilty, he mult reſort to the court for 
his puniſhment. Theſe formations of every kind are 
contined by the conſtitutional law to mere mifdemeapors 
only, without extending to any capital offence. The op- ; 
preſſive uſe of informations by the court of Star-chamber, | 
&c. in the times preceding the Revolution, occaſioned a 
ſtruggle ſoon after the acceſſion of king William, to pro- 
13 N cure 


he ſuppolitions 3 , or , and of j5=0, or o, ſerve 
to direct us where we are to ſearch for the maxima and 
minima, and for points of contrary flexure ; but we are 
not always ſure of linding them. For though an ordi- | 
nate or fluxion that is poſitive, never becomes negative 
1 once, but by increaſing and decreaſing gradually, yet 

ter it has decreaſed till it vaniſh, it may thereafter in- 
creaſe, continuing {till poſitive; or after increaſing till it 


8 infinite, it may thereafter decreaſe without 
ko anging its Gen. 
N\FLUENCE, a quali 


n 


ty ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies 


| 
' 
: 
1 
b 
f 
' 


and draws directly backwards. — See 

fig. 7- u. 33. Tab. Anat, (My) 
[N FRIGIDANS, a term uſed by ſome of the Writers in 
in me. 


dicine, to expreſs the cerate of foſes. 
INFULA, a name anciently given to on 


4K# 


cure 2 declaration of their illegality by the judgment of 
the court of king's bench. But Sir John Holt, who 
then preſided there, and all the judges, were clearly of 
opinion, that this proceeding was grounded on the com- 


general; being properly a criminal proſecution, in order | 


mon law, and couid not then be impeached However, n 

in a ſew vears afterwards, it was enacted by 4 and 5 ornaments worn on the head. Feſtus t Hi aber 
W. and M. c. 18, that the clerk of the crown ſhall not inful were filaments or fringes of wool, 8 at the 
file any information without expreſs direction from the | part of the head where the hair grows as far at * * 
court of king's bench; and that every proſecutor, per-] ples, whence, on cach fide, hung down two Nin 4 tem. 
mitted to promote ſuch information, ſhall give ſecurity by | vt, for binding it, wherewith the ancients af Tor 
a recognizance of twenty pounds, to proſecute the ſame dorn their prietts, their victims, and even their wn x a 
with effect; and to pay coſts to the defendant, in caſe | The ile was the fame thing to prieſts that ey ” Gs, 
of his acquittal, unleſs the judge, who'tries the informa- | was to kings; viz. the badge of their dignity and * 
tion, ſhall certify there was reaſonable cauſe for filing it: | nity. The difference in ſhape between the Aae K 
and at all events, to pay coſts, unleſs the information thall the infula conſiſted in this, that the diadem was flat o 
be tried within a year after iſſue joined. But there is a | broad, and the znfula was rounded and twiſted. aud 
proviſo in this act, that it ſhall not extend to any other | INFUNDIBULIFORM Flowers. See Flowers, 
informations, than thoſe which are exhibited by the maſ- INFUNDIBULU M, a Latin word, ſignilying a fume) 
ter of the crown-office : and, conſequently, informations | whence divers parts in the human body, having . whe. 


at the king's own ſuit, filed by his attorney-general, are | 


2 
no way reſtrained thereby. N 


There is one ſpecies of informations, {till farther regulated 
by g Ann. c. 20. viz thoſe in the nature of a writ of 
Quo warrants, which is a remedy given to the crown 


againſt ſuch as had uſurped or intruded into any office | 


or franchiſe. The modern !nformation tends to the ſame 
purpoſe as the ancient writ, being generally made ule of 
to try the civil rights of ſuch franchiſes; though it is 
commenced in the ſame manner as other »/ormatons 
are, by leave of the court or at the will of the attorney- 


to fine the defendant for his uſucpation, as well as to ouſt 


bim from his office z yet uſually conſidered at preſent as 


merely a civil proceeding. | 1 e 
An information on behalf of the crown, filed in the ex- 
chequer by the king's attorney-general, is a method of 
ſuit for recovering money or other chattles, or for ob- 
taining ſatisfaction in damages for any perſonal wrong 


committed in the lands or poſſeſſions of the crown. The 


moſt uſual informalions are thoſe of intruſion and debt; 
the former being for any treſpaſs committed on the lands 
of the crown, as by entering thereon without title, hold- 
ing over after a» leaſe is determined, taking the profits, 


cutting down timber, or the like; and the latter, upon 


any contract for monies due to the king, or for any for- 


feiture due to the crown upon the breach of a penal ſta- 


' tute. There is alſo an formation in rem, uſually filed 


in the exchequer, where any goods are ſuppoſed to be- 
come the property of the crown, if no man appears 


to claim them, or to diſpute the title of the king. There 


is alſo another formation, filed ex officio by the attorney- 


general, in che court of chancery, at the relation of ſome. 


1 


INFORMER, mater, in Law, a perſon that informs b 


informant, called the relator, for the proper eſtabliſh- 
ment of charitics, of which the king has the general ſu- 


perintendance. Blackit. Com. b. iii. p. 261. 427. b. iv. | 


. 135. 403, &c. | 


P. 1: EY | 
NFORMA'PUS un ſum, or Non ſum INFORMATUS, a | 
formal anſwer made of courſe by an attorney, who is | 


commanded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good 


in behalf of his clientz who having nothing material to | 
urge, makes anſwer, he 1s not informed : on which judg-| 


ment paſſes for the other party. 


againſt, or proſecutes in any of the king's courts thoſe 
that offend againſt any law or penal ſtatute. See IN- 
FORMATION. Ola 5 


fection it ſhould have. 


INFoRMES Stelle, in Aſtronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not 


INFRACTION, formed from in, and 


yet been reduced into any conſtellation 3 otherwiſe called | 


por ades. 


Of this kind there was a great number left by the an- 


cient aſtronomers; but Hevelius and ſome others of the 


moderns, have provided for the 


greater part of them, by 
making new conſtellations. | | 


| the ſupine of frango, 
{ break, a rupture, or violation of a treaty, law, ordi- 
nance, or the like. 


- 6 


INFRALAPSARII, the name of a ſect of Predeſlinarians, 


who maintain, that God has created a certain number of 
men only to be damned, without allowing them the 


means neceſſary to ſave themſelves, if they would; and 
they are thus called, becauſe they hold that God's decrees | 
were formed infra lapſum, after his knowlege of the fall, 
and in conſequence thereof; in contradiſtinction to the 
DUPRALAPSARIANS. 


INFRASPINATUS, called alſo In/raſcapularis, a muſcle 


which ariſes ſrom the inferior parts of the baſis, ſpine, 
and under-coſta of the ſcapula, and which, filling the 


lower interſcapulum, paſſes on between the ſpine and te- 


res minor, in a triangular form ; and, growing tendinous 
at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the humerus, 


— 


INFORNMIS, fir med, that which has not the form or per- 


5 


blance thereto in ſhape, are called by the 


principles. 


for four or five hours one ounce of tamarinds, 
and cryſtals of tartar, of each two 


| fame 
: * 3 N 1 name. 
Such e. g. are, the uαννννibulum cerebri, and njundiby 


renum. Hee BRAIN, and Klos ENYS.— See allo Tab ” 
(Oftcel.) fig. 5. bit. e. 2 tha, 
Hence alto certain parts of plants are called 
formes. | 

he word nfundibulum is alſo uſed by the mera... 
writers to ſignify a veflel of a conic ſhape, uſed A 
a melted metal out of the crucible into, 2h 


inf! und:bul. 


INFUSION, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby the % 


tues of plants, roots, anc the like, are drawn out, by |. 
ting them ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtroug 
without boiling them therein; {ince boiling is Fan 
diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter K 


6 and aromatic ſub. 
ſtances, without 


carefully extracting their medici 


Infuſion 18 uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe party 
ſo light as not to admit of a greater motion with 
zard of flying away in vapour. 

Its chief uſe is to communicate the virtues of bodies h 
liquors, either in order to regulate their force, or correc; 


Out ha. 


their ill qualities. 


dome infuſions are made in common water, others in 
wine, vinegar, milk, ſpirit of wine, &c. | 


The bitter infuſion is prepared by cutting the tops of the 
leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of each half an 


ounce, and the yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, 


of each two drams, in ſmall pieces, and infuſing them in 


a quart of boiling water. A tea-cup-ſull of this 2701 
may be taken twice or-thrice a day for indigeſtion, weak- 
neſs of the itomach, or want of appetite. 


Infuſion of the bark, is made by intuſing an ounce of the 


powder in a pint of boiling water, with the advition of 
four or five table-ſpoonfuls of brandy, for two or three 
days. In diforders which require the bark, a tea-cupiul 
of this may be taken two or three times a day, 

Infuſion of carduus, is made by infuſing an ounce of the 
dried leaves of carduus benedictus in a punt of common 
water, for ſix hours, without heat, and then filtering the 
liquor through paper. This 1%, which may be fa- 
voured at pleaſure, with cinnamon, or other aromatics, 
may be beneficially uſed in weaknefles of the itomach, 


where the common bitters do not agree. 


Infuſ;on of linſeed, is prepared by infuſing two {poonii 
of linſeed, and half an ounce of liquorice root tlicedu 


three pints of boiling water by the fire for ſome bolt, 
and then {training off the liquor. The pectoral 127 
is made by adding to theſe ingredients an ounce of the 
leaves of colts-foot. Theſe emollient liquors may be 


taken in difliculty of making water, and in coughs, aud 


other complaints of the breaſt. 


TInfufion of roſes, is made by infuſing half an ounce of tel 


roſes, dried, for four hours in a quart of boiling water, 1 | 
an unglazed earthen veſſel; afterwards pouring in. a 
3 . . . . ; . 2 2 Nr 7 
a dram of the vitriolic acid, called oil of vitriol, framing 


the liquor, and adding to it an ounce of loaf ſugar. 4 


| tea-cupfu! of this aſtringent % way be taken ever) 


three or four hours, in an exceſſive flow of the mene“ 
vomiting of blood, and other hæmotthages. It wil 
likewiſe ſerve as a very good gargle. 1 
Inf«/n of tamarinds and ſena, is prepared by inn 

and ſena 
drams, in a pint 0 
boiling water; ſtraining the liquor, and adding te | wi 
ounce or two of the aromatic tincture. Perions " 
are ealily purged, may leave out either the m_— 
or the cryſtals of tartar. A tea-cupful of this a 5 
cooling purge may be taken every half hour till it OP 
rates. , 


Spaniſh in, is made by infuſing an ounce 2 yo 


niſh juice cut into ſmall pieces, and three 2 
of tartar in a quart of boiling water for a night; a 


| | ; the 
ing to the ſtrained liquor - Once and 8 a 15 


ING 


INK 


6 ſyrup of poppies. In recent colds, coughs and obſtruc- INGROSSING of a fine, is the making the indentures by 
ya.) 


tions of the breaſt, a.tea-cupful. of this infuſion may be 
ken with advantage three or four times a day. See 


LiQUORICF» ; 

An infuſfen for the palſy may be made by infuſing horſe- 
_ +44ih root ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed brviſed, of each four 
the ks and one ounce of the outer rind of orange-peel, in 
tat = quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, for twenty- 
Es four hours. A tea- cupful of this warm ſtimulating me- 
ale dicine may be taken three or four times a day, in para- 
0 3. Ivtic complaints. It excites the action of the ſolids, 
es, "raves diuretic, and, with warmth, promotes perſpira- 
"= ot If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh 
wap trefoil be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, we ſhall have the 
Nah anti-ſcorbutic 7nfu//on. Buchan's Dom. Med. Appendix. 
8 Bruslod is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying 
liquor into the body by the veins. See INJECTION. 
Some phyſicians have found out a new method of purg- 
ing, by in/u/ng a cathartic into the veins, which operates 
pretty much after the manner of a clyſter. 
[NGA, in Botany. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has a permanent empalement divided into five parts at 
the top; it has one petal, is ſunnel-ſhaped, and cut into 
five fringed ſegments at the brim, out of which ariſe a 
great number of ſtamina, which are three times the length 
of the tube; at the bottom of the tube is ſituated an 
oblong germen, which becomes a fleſhy pod, including 
feveral irregular ſeeds, here are two ſpecies, natives 
of the Weſt Indies. Miller. | | 
Linnzus has joined this genus to the MiMosa. 
INGANNO, in the allan Muſie, is uſed when the com- 
poſer, after having done every thirig proper for making a 


me. 


cal 


mel ; 
lem. 
um 


di. 


1 


urzie 
pour 


vir. 
Y let. 
uum, 
nd tg 
tub. 
hy. bgnifying decert. _ | | 
uk INGEMINA ILD Flowers, are thoſe where one flower 
t has ſtands on, or naturally grows out of, another; called alſo 
ro iferous flowers. | . | 
INGENDRING. See ENGENDERING 
INCENITTE, Inborn, ſignifies any diſeaſe, or habit, which 
comes into the world with a perſon: nearly the ſame 
with HEREDITARY. =Y 


es tg 
rect 


78 in 


* times given to the barons and lords of the king's council. 
bel, INGENUOUS, Iagenuus, among the Romans, a title ap- 


m in palicable to a perfon born FRRE, or of free parents. 


n Iudore ſays, they are called ingenui, 8 libertatem habent 
reaks in genere non in facto; thoſe who are born free, not thoſe 
who. acquire their freedom 55s, 

{ the A perſon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother 
n of were free, and the father a ſlave. | | 

three Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from 
uptul which the /berti, or freedmen, Sc. were debarred. 
INGENUOUs is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify a NATIVE of 
the à country in contradiſtinction to a' foreigner. 


mon INGESTA is uſed by ſome authors to expreſs all ſorts of | „ Tots VVV 
| IINHOC, or IN HOoRkE, in our O/ vers, is uſed for any 

| corner or part of a common field ploughed up and ſowed 

with oats, &c. and ſometimes fenced in with a dry hedge, 


g the alment taken into the bod. | 
e fla.  INCINE/R, or ENGINEER Sec ENGINEER... 
atics, INGLUVIES, See Ck AW. | 
nach, INGO T, a maſs, or lump of cop or SILVER, from the 
mines, melted down and caſt in a ſort of mould, but 
nul not coined, or wrought. _ 4 | 


edi | The word ſeems formed from the French lingot, which 


zol, | ſignifies the ſame. 12 5 5 
Ta IxcoT is alſo a name given to the moulds or cavities, 


f the wherein they caſt melted metals, or regulus of ſemi- 


zy be + tale; -: - En | | . 
, and INGRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, See ENGRAFTING. 
| INGRAILED. See ENGRAALED. p 7 


ieh INGRAVING, or ENGRAVING. See ENGRAVING. 


er, in | INGREDIENTS, all che fimples which go into the com- 


| half poſition of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 


ins INGRESS, in Aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſeru- 5 


Wy ple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. 
every  NGRESS, KaREss, and REGRESS, in Law, are words in 
nies, leaſes of land, ſignifying a free entry into, a going out 
will of, and returning from fome part of the premiſes leaſed 


ſuling term expired. 


ſena NGRESSU, in Law, a writ of ENTRY, whereby a per- 


nt of lon ſeeks entry into lands or tenements. It lies in va- 


it , e aſs, and has various forms. It is alſo called PRE“ 
who CIPE quod reddat. | 
rinds INGR N 


cable the pipe, 


ope INGROSSER, or ENGROS$SER, in Common Law, is one 


w " . 
ho buys up corn growing, or any proviſions by whole - 


pa: lale, before the market, to ſell again. See FoREsTAL- that purpoſe in the body of the ſyringe, is to be forcibly. 
injefted, or thrown into the vein upwards,-or toward the. 


falt LING, 


cloſe or cadence, inſtead of ſo doing places a mark of ſi- 
lence in the place of the final note. 1 his word is Italian, | 


INGENUTTAS regni, anciently ſignified the freeholders | 
"the WM and commonalty of the kingdom: the title was alſo ſome- | 


o another; as to get in a crop of corn, &c. after the 


the CHIROGRAPHE&R, for delivery of them to the party 
to whom the fine is levied. | | 
INGUEN, that part of the body, reaching from the head 
of the thigh to above the ſecret. parts; commonly alſo 
called the groin, and by anatomiſts pubes. 
The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according to 
ſome, from ungucn, ointment ; becauſe theſe parts are 
frequently anointed. Others derive it from ango, becauſe 
pains happen frequently there; and others again from 
ingenero, becauſe the genital parts are here, 
INGUINAL glands. See GLANDS. | 
INGUINAL ligament. This, which has been alſo called 
from its diſcoverer Iigamentum FALLOPH, is an aponeu- 
rotic, or ligamentary band, faſtened by one end to the 
anterior and ſuperior part of the cs ilium, and by the 
other to the ſpine of the os pubis. 'The middle portion 
of it is very narrow, but it expands conſiderably towards 
both its extremities. It is cloſely joined to the muſcles 
of the abdomen, and to the aponeurotic faſcia of the 
thigh, but ſeems to be often wanting. | 
INGUINALIS, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions 
made of the inguen; or any thing the: ein contained, or ap- 
plied thereto by way of medicine, or the like. 
INGUINAL1s, hernia. See HER Nia and BUBONOCELE, 
INHARMONICAL relation, in Miſic. See RELATION 
inharmonical. ; 5 
INH ERENCE, in Philoſophy, is applied to the juncture or 
connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance, | | 
Thus quantity bas a neceffary inberence in a natural body. 


INHERITANCE, Hereditas, a property in lands and te- 


nements, to a man and his beirs. 5 
Inheritance is not only underſtood where a man hath in- 
heritance of lands and tenements by deſcent or heritage; 
but every fee- ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his 
purchaſe, may be ſaid to be an 22her tance, for that his 
heirs may inherit it after him. the wheritances men- 
tioned in our law are either corporcal or incorporeal; the 
corporcal relate to houſes, lands, &c. that may be touch- 
ed ot handled ; and the incorporeal are rights iſſuing out 
of, annexed to, or exerciſed with corporeal z7herizances, 
as advowſons, tithes, annuities, offices, commons, fran— 
chiſes, &c. There is likewiſe another :2her:tance de no- 
minated ſeveral, that is, where two or more hold lands 
ſeverally; as when two perſons hold to them and the 
heirs — their two bodies, in which caſe theſe two have 
joint eſtate during their lives, but their heirs have ſeve- 
ral inberitances. Goods and chattels cannot be turned 
into an inheritauce. For the rules of inheritance, fee DE- 
SCENT collateral. 77 | 


ther proceeding in a cauſe depending before him. 

Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as 
of the ſame import; but :7+:6:t:9n is moſt commonly a 
writ iſſuing out of a higher court-chrittian to a lower; 


court. 


in that year wherein the reſt of the fame field lies fallow 
and common. It is called in the north of England an 


commoners, who in molt places have their ſhare by lot 


lord has a ſpecial privilege of ſo doing. Kennet's Pa- 
roch. Antiq. 297, Kc. and his Gloſſary, © | 
a Corner. 


| INHUMATION. See Bu RIAL, and INTERMENT. 


ſtances togetber, by burying the vetlel, in which they are 
put, in horſe-dung, or in a dry ſandy earth expoſed to the 
ſun. See DiGesTION, + 5 5 5 


be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, 
by a ſyringe, clylter-pipe, or other inſtrument. 
INJECTION, or [NJECTING, in Surge), the throwing in 
ſome liquor or medicine into a vein opened by inciſion. 
This practice, and that of TRANSFUS10N, or the con- 
veying the arterial blood of one man, or other animal, 
into another, were once greatly practiſed, but are now 
laid aſide. 


OSSATOR magni rotuli, is the ſame as CLERK of | The method of Meding is this: a vein is to be opened in 


the arm with a lancet as in bleeding, and the ſmall pipe 
| of a ſyringe being introduced at the orifice, the liquor 
intended to be mixed with the blood, and contained for 


| add It alſo ſignifies a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments heart; which done, the orifice is to be ſecured with com- 
| preſſes and bandage, as in bleeding. | 


f the of law, on ſkins of parchment. See EnGRAs$ING, 


Whether 


ſ yrup 


| 


INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from far- 


and PROH1BITION out of the king's court to an inferior 


intoct, and in Oxfordſhire a hitchin. And no ſuch in- 
Hofe is now made without the joint conſent of all the 
in the benefit of it, except in ſome manors where the 


The word is Saxon, compounded of in, within, and Pole, 


INHUMATION, in Chemi/iry, a method of digeſting ſub- 


| INJEC'FION, in Pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 


* 
8 —— ner wu 
3 — — —-— — 


rn 3 — —-— ——— 7 og in one 


IN] 


Whether this practice of injefing proper medicines into 
the blood may not be found of uſe in apoplexies, quin- 
ſies, hydrophobia, &c. is worthy to be tried by repeated 
experiments. The method of injecting liquors into the 
blood of living animals, is ſaid to be the invention of ir 
Chriſtopher Wren. His method was by making liga- 
tures on the veins, and opening them on the ſide of che 
ligature towards the heart; then putting into them ſmall 
ſyringes or quills faſtened to bladders, in the manner of 
clyſter-pipes, containing the matter to be j»jefed. Mr. 
Boyle ſoon made the experiment upon dogs, with infu- 
ſions of opium and crocus metallorum ; all which he 
circumſtantially deſcribed, in his Uſefulneſs of Experi— 
mental Philoſophy, part ii. eff. 2. Phil. 'Franf. Ne 7. 
128. ö 
he ingenious Dr. Hales made a variety of experiments 
of this kind, on different animals. Sce his Statical Kſ- 
ſays, vol. ii. paſſim. 
Many diſorders of particular 'parts are no way curable, 
_ unleſs the parts affected are inje&ed with a proper liquor, 
by means of a ſyringe and proper tube. The method of 
performing this is too obvious to need any directions; 
but theſe general cautions are neceſſary in regard to it, 


to the parts, eſpecially in very ſenſible or nervous parts, 


to be injected be neither too hot nor too cold. 

In ulcerations and inflammations of the uvula, tonſils, 
and fauces, ins are generally uſeful ; but care nut 
be taken to preſs down the tongue with a ſpatula, or with 


ringe two or three fingers breadth into the mouth, the 
injection is to be carefully and gently thrown in at ſeveral 
times. In gonorrhcoeas, 7nedtions are often neceflary, 
to allay, the heat and ſoreneſs of the urethra, and to waſh 
out the matter. 
cafionjfare warm milk, and barley-water, ſweetened with 


the end a little ſaccharum ſaturni, diflolved in plantane 
water. Heilter's Surgery, p. 317. 


the veſſels with coloured wax, or any other proper mat- 


ter, to ſhew their figures and ramifications. 'Theſe are | 


coloured, in order to make the parts more conſpicuous. 
Mr. Monro uſes red and green chiefly. For the red, ver- 
milion finely levigated muſt be got. For the green, diſ- 
tilled verdegris is beſt; becauſe its colour is brighter than 
that of the common ſort, and it never runs into knots, 
and alſo diſſolves in olly liquors. | 2 
To make the fine injection, pour a pint of the oil of tur- 
pentine on three ounces of vermilion, or verdegris; ſtir 
them well with a wooden ſpatula till they be thoroughly 
mixed, and then ſtrain all through a fine linen rag. 


The coarſer injection is thus made: take tallow 1 Þþ ; | 
white wax 3 v. oil of olives 3 iii; melt them over a4 
gentle fire; then add of Venice turpentine 3ij. When | 
this is diſſolved, ſprinkle in of vermilion or verdegris Zin. 


then paſs all through a warm linen cloth, When you 


| deſign to make it run far in the veſſels, add fome oil of | 


turpentine immediately before you uſe it. 


As to the practice of inje#ions, we refer to the Medic. 


Ef. Edinb. vol. 1. art. 9. 


INIMBOY,.in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the acacia glorioſa, the tree which produces the | 


bonduch or bezoar nuts. | 


 INITIALIA, a name anciently given to the myſteries of | 


Ceres. Sce CEREALIA. 235 | 
INITIANS punttum. See PUNCTUM. | 


IM'TIATED, a term properly uted in ſpeaking of the re- | 


ligion of the ancient heathens; where it ſignifies being 


admitted to the participation of the ſacred myſteries. 


The word comes from the Latin inztiatrs, of iuitiare, ini-| 
tiari; which properly ſignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to 


receive or admit a perſon to the beginning of the myfte- 
rics, or of ceremonies of leſs importance. ES | 
The ancients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of 
their religion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples 


to be open to any but thoſe who had been 2nzated. See 


MysSTERY. | ; 
INJUNCTION, in Law, a writ generally grounded upon 


nan interlocutory order or decree out of the court of chan- 


cery or exchequer, ſometimes to give poſſeſſion to the 
plaintiff, for want of the defendant's appearance; fome- 
times to the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes to the 
court-chriſtlan, to {top proceedings in a cauſe, upon 
ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, if it take 
place, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe, that 
the complainant is not able to make his defence in theſc 
courts, for want of witnelles, &c. or that they act erro- 
neouſly, denying him ſome juſt advantage. The writ of 
jnjuntion is directed not only to the party himſelf, but 


to all and ſingular his counſellors, attornies 
tors; and if any attorney, after havin 


INJURY, Injuria, in a general ſenſe, f. 


that the ſyringe or tube be applied tenderly and carefully 
to avoid giving the patient any pain; and that the liquor 


dine, corpus, aures, aut vitam alicujus w/avit, 


the flat end of a ſpoon, and having introduced the ſy- | 


The ſafeſt and beſt 7nje&ons on this oc- | 


ſugar, honey, or ſyrup of marſhmallows; and towards 


INJECTION, anatzmical, is uſed for the operation of filling 


INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment, 
IN K, printing. See PRINTIxx c. be 

INK, writing, is commonly made of copperas and galls, 
and gum arabic; but other aſtringent plants may ſerre 


gent vegetables will do the ſame. 


pour the decoction boiling hot on a pound 


9 


INK 


„ and ſolici. 


. . * 8 been ſe . 
an inunction, proceeds afterward contrary to it = With 
5 court 


of chancery will commit the attorney to the Pf 

contempt. But if an inſundtion be granted by 4655 for 

of chancery in a criminal matter, the court wil ork 
Ing g 


bench may break it, and protect an 
a) that roc s ; 
— Y Proceed in con- 


N . 
contrary to juſtice and equity that is, COS thin 
mage done to a man's perſon, reputation, or Foy 
The word is derived from the Latin prepoſitios.: Me 
here has a negative power; and jus, /aw, wg which 
dicitur omne quod non jure fit. The ancients made a 0. 
deſs of z1jury, and called her Ate. Homer pans 
the daughter of Jupiter, and ſays, ſhe did mietet u 
every body, even to her father; that ſhe was ver wg 
ble and tender-footed, and walked altogether on _ 
heads, without ever touching the ground, 19 775 
Civilians define injury a private oiltence, committed 
hgnedly, and with an evil intention to any man's at | 
dice, with regard to his perſon or his property, ak Xe 
injuries are of two kinds; the one without force gr bo 
lence, as ſlunder, or breach of contract; the otherjoines 
with force and violence, as batteries, and falſe og 
ment. The author of the Rhetorics to Herennius ſa 1 
Injuria eff que aut pulſatione, aut tonvitio, aut 9 755 


5 


E 


de. 


By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual: 
that is, no reparation could be required after the expiry 
tion of a year. By the law of the Twelve Tables, where 
the ue was the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon 
might demand talionem, that is, that he might break the 
ſame hmb of the criminal. 5 
For the breaking of a bone there were alſo conſiderabe 
pecuniary puniſhments aſſigned: for other injuries only 
twenty aſſes were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe 
times thought a ſufficient penalty; but the prætors after. 
wards finding this too flender a ſatisfaction, in lieu there- 
of appointed the injured perſon to ſet a rate on the 1. 
Jury, which they afterwards increaſed or leſſened as they 
thought good. 5 | 5 | 
Some of our lawyers make a diſtinction between a d- 
mage and an injury; and indeed there are many adls 
which may be done to the prejudice of a third perfor, 
which may be properly faid to be damnum ſine injuria. 


the ſame purpoſe ; ſuch as oak-bark, red roſes, log- wood, 
or ſumach. Mr. Boyle ſeems to doubt whether all altrin- 
Many are the propoſitions, and methods of compounding 
the materials, for making of writing . The authorot 
the Chemical Dictionary gives the following receipt for 
making good ink. In four French pints of common wi- 
ter or beer, let a pound of bruiſed galls be infuſed twenty- 
ſour hours without boiling ; to this add fix ounces of 
gum arabic; and when the gum is diſfoived, fix ounces 
of green vitriol, which will ſoon give it the black cv 
lour; the liquor is then to be ſtrained through a halt 
ſieve. 5 | 1 
The following method has been recommended by exp: 
rience, and is eaſily and ſpeedily practiſed. To a gallon 
of boiling water, put fix ounces of blue galls, groly 
pounded, and three ounces of copperas z {tir the mixture 
well together, and then add fix ounces of gum arabic 
pounded. After ſtirring the whole thoroughly, leave It 
to ſettle, and the next day {train it off from the dregs lot 
uſe. See Iris lutea paluſtris, | 
The following compoſition will make a very good black 
writing 1. Take a gallon of ſoft water, and boil in it 
a pound of chips of logwood for about half an hour; 
of the belt 
Aleppo galls powdered, and two ounces of pomegranaie | 
peels, put into a proper veſſel. After having ſtirred ow 
well together with a wooden ſpatula, place them in the 
ſun-ſhine in ſummer, or within the warmth of an) are 
in winter, for three or four days, ſtirring the mixture c 
caſionally; then add half a pound of green vitriol pow- 
dered, and let the mixture remain four or five days mole, 
occaſionally ſtirring it; and then add four ounces of of 
arabic diſſolved in a quart of boiling water; and 1 
ink has ſettled, ſtrain it off through a coarle linen clotb, 
and keep it well ſtopt for uſe. | 8 
As the duration of records and other valuable wg 
depends much on the goodnefs of the * epi 
Lewis bas thought this ſubject worthy of his ene 
The chief imptifection of common 7145 15, wat 
cay in time, and at lalt the writing becomes — 
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From 


that the 


by wine; that proof ſpirit extracted only a reddiſh-brown | 


5 much inferior to the inł made with martial vitriol ; that 
of preventing the effects of this ſuperabundant acid is 


laſtly, that a decoction of logwood uſed inſtead of water, 


ſtroke of the pen. Sugar, which is ſometimes added to 


wood, and three parts of powdered Aleppo, or blue galls. 


and to one ounce of each of the other two ingredients. 
Half an ounce of . gum may be added to each pint of the 
liquor; though the more gum we can employ, confilt- | 


decoction of galls and logwood in the menſtruum. To 


has been ſifted, together with one or two pieces of iron, 
| 


9 N % 
1 . 4 


© ,weriments made by that author, he infers, that 
e is chiefly — to a deficiency of galls; 
pa 7 alla are the moſt perilhable ingredient, the 
antity of theſe, which gives the greateſt blackneſs at 
110 (which is about equal parts with the vitriol) being 
j 0 Acient to maintain the colour; that for a durable 
al, the quantity of galls cannot be much leſs than three 
times that of the vitriol ; that it cannot be much greater 
:thout leſſening the blackneſs of the int; that by di- 
Vinimning the quantity of water, the int was rendered 
Macker and more durable; that diſtilled water, rain wa- 
ter, and bard ſpring water, had the ſame effects; that 
white wine produced a deeper black colour than water ; 
that the colour produced by vinegar was deeper than that 


ink, 


tinge, and rectifſied ſpirit A paler brown ; that the laſt| 
mentioned tinctures urik into, and ſpread upon the pa- 
er; and hence the impropriety of adding ſpirit of wine 
to int, as is frequently directed, to prevent mouldineſs 
or freezing; that other aſtringents, as oak-bark, biſtort, 
floe-bark, &c. were not ſo effectual as galls, nor gave ſo 
ood a black, the colour produced by moſt of theſe, ex · 
cepting oak - bark, being greeniſh 3 that the Juice of ſloes 
did not produce a black colour with martial vitriol; but 
that, nevertheleſs, the writing made with it became black, 
and was found to be more durable than common 1; 
that inks made with ſaturated ſolutions of iron in nitrous, 
marine, acetous acids, in tartar, or in lemon juice, were 


the colour of ink was depraved by adding quicklime, 
which was done with an intention of deſtroying any ſu- 
erabundant acid which might be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe 
of the loſs of the colour of the in; that the beſt method 


probably by adding pieces of iron to engage it, and that 
4 9 was confirmed by an inſtance the author 
had heard, of the great durability of the colour of an + 
in which pieces of iron had been long immerſed; and 


ſenſibly improved both the beauty and deepneſs of the 
black, without diſpoſing it to fade. The ſame author 


which means a greater quantity of it is collected on each | 


inks, was found to be much leſs effectual than gums, and 
to have the inconvenience of preventing the drying of the 
int. The colour of in is found to be greatly injured, by 
keeping the ink in veſſels made of copper, or of lead, and 
probably of any other metal, excepting iron, which the 
vitriolic acid can diflolve. The foregoing experiments 
point out for the beſt proportions of the ingredients for 
ink; one part of green vitriol, one part of powdered log- 


The beſt menſtruum appears to be vinegar or white wine, | 


though for common uſe water is ſufficient. If the int be | 


required to be of a full colour, a quart, or, at moſt, three | 
pints, of liquor may be allowed to three ounces of galls, 


ently with due freedom of writing, it is probable that the 
ink will be the more durable. The ingredients may be 
all put together at once in a convenient veſſel, and well 
ſhaken four or five times each day. 'In ten or twelve 
days the int will be fit for uſe, though it will improve by 
remaining longer on the ingredients; or it may be made 
more expeditiouſly, by adding the .gum and vitriol to a 


the ink, after it has been ſeparated from the feculencies, 
ſome coarſe powder of galls, from which the fine duſt 


may be added, by which its durability will be ſecured. 
It has been often remarked, ſays the ſame ingenious wri- 


w—_ 


durable than thoſe of later years; many modern records 


antiquity, of which we have inſtances in the Letters of 
Camillo Paderni, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for 1753 and 1754. Di. Lewis made ſeveral ex- 
periments, in order to recover the compoſition of this 
durable iu. Inſtead of oil, which is uſed in the printers 
nk, he mixed both lamp-black and ivory-black with a ſo- 
lution of gum arabic; this liquor wrote of a fine black 


2 Concluding, therefore, that the colour could not be ſuf- 
ticiently fixed on paper without an oily cement, and as 
oils are made miſcible with watery fluids by the inter- 
vention of gum, he mixed ſome of the ſofter printers 
varniſh with about half its weight of a thick mucilage of 
gum arabic, working them well together in a mortar, and 
Vor. II. Ne 186, | 


ter, that the inks uſed in former times were far more | 


being more decayed than manuſcripts of much greater | 


colour, but when dry, it rubbed off entirely by moiſture. | 


beat this maſs with lamp-black, adding water by little 
and little, and continuing the (rubbing, till the mixture 
became of a due conſiſtence for writing. This produced 
characters of a full browniſh black colour, which could 
not be diſcharged by: rubbing, nor waſhed: out ſo readily 
as the foregoing. Inltead of. the printers varniſh, or 


boiled oil, linſeed oil was mixed in the ſame manner with 


mucilage and lamp-black, and the mixture diluted with 


water; and the in, thus obtained was much the ſame as 


the other. To prevent the diſcharge by water, ſome of 
the more ſinking kinds of paper, or common paper made 
damp as for printing, muſt be uſed, which will admit the 
znk to ſink a little into its ſubſtance 3 and thus the cha- 
racters will be as fixed as can be defired. Such Dr. 
Lewis found to be the ancient in+s, that were ſo durable. 
Pliny and Vitruvius expreſly mention the preparation of 
Toot, or lamp-black, and the compoſition of writing ink 
ſrom lamp-black and gum. Dioſcorides ſets down the 
proportion of three ounces of the ſoot to one. of gum. 


This mixture was formed into cakes or rolls, and dried 


in the ſun, which were occaſionally tempered with wa- 
ter, as the Indian 7+ is with us for painting. The an- 
cients were ſenſible that theſe inks were liable to be diſ- 
charged by water, and endeavoured to obyiate this im- 
perfection, according to Pliny, by ufing vinegar, inſtead 


of water, for tempering the mixture of lamp-black and 


gum, which promotes the linking into the paper. After 


all, none of theſe ius can be diſcharged otherwiſe 


than by deſign ; which is the caſe, with reſpe& to the 
vitriolic ius, and thoſe of printed books and copper- 
plates. | Von 
In the courſe of Dr. Lewis's experiments, à farther im- 
provement occurred to him, which was that of uſing the 
common vitriolic in, inſtead of water, for tempering the 
ancient mixture of gum and lamp-black. By this me- 
thod the writings will have the durability of thoſe of for- 
mer times, with all the advantage that reſults from the 
vitriolic inè fixing itſelf in the paper. Common writing 
nk may, in many caſes, be improved by a fmall addition 
of the ancient compoſition, or of the common Indian 
INK. Lewis's Commerce of Arts, &c. { 16. 


obſerves, that the addition of gum arabic is not only uſe- | Inx powder may be prepared, by infuſing a pound of | galls 
ful, by keeping the colouring matter ſuſpended in the 
fluid, but alſo by preventing the i from ſpreading, by 


powdered, and three ounces of pomegranate peels, in a 
gallon of ſoft water for a week, in a gentle beat; and 
then ſtraining off the fluid through a coarſe linen cloth. 


in the mean time a decoction of logwood, by boiling a 
pound of the chips in a gallon of water, till one third be 
waſted, and then ſtraining the remaining fluid while it is 
hot. Mix this decoction and the ſolution of galls and 
vittiol together, and add five ounces of gum arabic, and 
then evaporate the mixture over a common fire to about 
two quarts; when the remainder muſt be put into a veſ- 
ſel proper for that purpoſe, and reduced to drineſs in 


The remaining maſs, after the fluid is wholly exhaled, 
mult be well powdered; and when it is wanted for uſe, 
may be converted into in by the addition of water. 
A portable or extemporaneous in may be made without 


yolk of an egg, adding two drams of gum arabic finely 
levigated, and thickening the whole with lamp-black to 


proper quantity of water, may be uſed as an in. 


Ink, Indian, or Chineſe, is an admirable compoſition, in 


vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, 


like our writing inks, but ſolid, like our mineral colours, 


though much lighter. They make it of all figures, but 
the moſt uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Some of the ſticks are gilt with figures of dra- 


gons, birds, flowers, &c. In order to do this, they have 


little wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly wrought, that we 
could hardly equal the n in metals. ee eb, 

To uſe this int, there mult be a little hollow marble, or 
other ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of ink 
muſt be. ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient 


it be apt to fink when the paper is thin, yet it never runs 
or ſpreads; ſo that the letters are always ſmooth, and 


uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may be weakened or duni- 
nithed to any degree; and there are abundante of things 
which cannot be repreſented to the life without it. 
From an analyſis of this int, Dr. Lewis concludes that 
it contains an animal ſubſtance ſoluble in water, and con- 
ſiſts of a black powder, mixed with ſome animal glue. 
He tried to imitate it, by mixing ſome lamp-black, pre- 
pared from linſeed oil, by hanging a large copper pan 
over the flame of a lamp to receive its ſmoke, with as 
much melted glue as gave it ſufficient tenacity for being 
formed into cakes. "Theſe cakes, when dry, anſwered 
at's 13 0 | | as 


Add to it eight ounces of vitriol diflolved in a quart of 


water, and let them remain for a day or two; preparing 


balneo Maris, i. e. by hanging the veſſel in boiling water. 


galls or vitriol, by mixing half a pound of honey and the 


the conſiſtence of a ſtiff paſte ; which being put to 4 


blackneſs. It makes a very black ſhining 14 and though | 


evenly terminated, how big ſoever they be. It is of great 


| 


1NK 


as well as che genuine Indian ink, in regard both to the 


vary black, and other charcoal blacks, levigated very fine, 
had the ſame effect with the lamp- black. It appears from 
three receipts for the preparation of Indian mh, in Du 
Halde's Hiſtory of China, that the colouring material is 
lamp-black, to which is added, in one of them, a quan- 
tity. of horſe-cheſnuts, burnt till the ſmoke ceaſes, The 


eau and the freedom and ſmoothneſs of working. 


conglutinating matter, in one of the preſcriptions, is a 


thin ſize of neat's leather; in another, a ſolution of 
gum tragacanth, and in the other, a mixture of ſize, with 
a decoCtion of certain vegetables, unknown to us. Du 
Halde obſerves, that the Chineſe have inks of different 
goodneſs and price that the moſt eſſential difference 


proceeds from the quality of the lamp-black, and that] 


the beſt is the ſoot of oil, burnt in lamps, in apartments 
fitted up for this purpoſe. | | 

The Chineſe have often attempted to uſe this in their por- 
celain, to give the colour of black to the figures traced 
on white veſſels, but it has been a vain attempt; for 


however beautiful and ſtrong the figures might appear | 


when firſt laid on, and even when the veſſels were dried, 


it all diſappeared on the baking, and they came out quite | 


white as they were put in. The colours for this uſe mult 
be ſuch as can penetrate the varniſh, and endure the fire. 
Mineral colours are found to have theſe qualities, and 
theſe alone therefore are to be employed; ſuch light ones 
as this black burning off from the ſurface, and wholly 
diſappearing. Obſ ſur les Cotitumes de P Abe, p. 329. 


in the ſame manner as black ink; as red, green, blue, 


| yellow, &c. inks. Red writing ink is prepared by in- 


fuling a quarter of a pound of the raſpings of Braſil 


wood for two or three days in vinegar boiling the inſu- 5 


ſion for an hour over a gentle fire, and afterwards filter- 
ing it, while hot, through paper laid in an earthen cul- 
leader ; then put it again over the fire, and diſſolve in it, 


firſt, half an ounce of gum arabic, and afterwards alum, | 
and white ſugar, of each half an ounce. 


Red int may 
be alſo made of vermilion, by beating together the glair 
of four eggs, a tea-ſpoonful of white ſugar, or ſugar- 


candy, powdered, and as much ſpirit of wine, till they“ 
be of the conſiſtence of oil; then adding ſuch a propor- 
tion of vermilion as will produce a red colour of ſuſſi- 
cient ſtrength; the mixture ſhould be kept in a ſmall|. 


2 or well ſtopt ink bottle, and well ſhook before it 
be uſed. Gum- water is often uſed inſtead of the glair 


of eggs; but thin ſize made of ifinglaſs, with a little ho- 


ney, is much better for the purpoſe. 
For red printing nk, ſee PRINTING. 


Green int may be made, by putting an ounce of pows- 5 
dered verdegris to a quart of vinegar, and ſtraining the 


fluid, after it has ſtood two or three days: or, inſtead of 


Blue ink is made by grinding indigo with honey and the 


White of eggs, and making it fluid with water. 
Yellow ink is made by an infuſion of ſaffron in water, | 
with a little alum and gum arabic: or, by boiling two| 
ounces of Av1GNON, or French berries, in a quart of | 
Water, with half an ounce of alum, till one third of the 
ud be evaporated, and then diſſolving in it two drams | 

of gum arabic, and one dram of ſugar, and afterwards | 


a dram of powdered alum. 


ſtrong decoction of the ingredients uſed for DYING, 


mixed with a little alum and gum arabic. See the ſeve- 


ral colours, BLUE, GREEN, &c. 


| ; InKs, ſympathetic, or ſicret. Every ſort of liquor with 


which a perſon may write, ſo that the letters do not ap- 


| pear till there is ſome particular means uſed to give them 
a colour different from that of the paper, are called by 


the name of /ympathetic inks; and of theſe there a great 


many kinds deſcribed in the writings of Baptiſta Porta, 


Lemery, and other authors. Ry | 

All theſe ins may be regularly diſtributed into different 
claſſes, according to the different means which are to be 
| uſed to make them appear; and theſe are in general the | 
flour following. 1. By giving a new liquor, or the va- 
zour of a new liquor, a place on the paper, on which 


the letters are written with the naturally inviſible ink. 2. 


By expoſing the paper to the air, by which means the 


letters at firſt inviſible will appear. 3. By paſſing gently 
over the letters a matter of ſome remarkable colour re- 


duced to fine powder. And, 4. By expoſing the pape: 


to the fire. 


This laſt is by much the beſt method, and is ſo general, 
that it may be prudently uſed to all papers ſuſpected of 


containing any ſecret writing, as it ſeldom fails to diſco- 


this, the cryſtals of verdegtis diſſolved in water will an- 
| {wer the purpoſe ; then diſſolve, in a pint of either of 
theſe ſolutions, five drams of gum arabic, and two drams 
of white ſugar. | | 


INK is alfo an appellation given to any coloured liquor uſed] 


In general, ins of all colours may be made by uſing a| 


ee din At ret "AE 1711 ö e 
they have been once made to appear, either 


ver it. All the common is of this kind however, when 


[ 


ink 


| © po by fite ot), 
any other method, can never be made to diſa of by 
but there is one kind deſcribed by Me. Laer again; 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ef her 
tried many times with us, and elſewhere, which ch rr 
the letters it gives are in themſelves invifible alk, ough 
like thoſe of ſome other of theſe in, on theic r 
to the fire, yet they after that will fade, aut . 


the paper again, and may be reproduced. in this 


ſeveral times. This therefore is the firſt manner 
a fifth general claſs, of which future kw ll 66g 0 4 


cover perhaps more. 1 
Of the firſt claſs of Hmpathrtir inks, or thoſe which d 
not appear till the paper on which they are written w 
made to imbibe another liquor, or the vapour of anothe' 
liquor, are the following kinds. on 
To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of vel, 
low orpiment; powder and mix the two, adding Gf 
or ſixteen times as much water as there was orpiident; 
{top up the phial with a cork and bladder, and ſet it in 
warm embers; ſhake the phial now and then for tive 48 
and warily decant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. i 
the room of this preparation may be uſed a ſaturated (4. 
lution of common brimſtone, made by boiling the brim. 
ſtone either with quicklime, or in ſtrong alcaline ley. In 
the mean time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and 
when well inflamed, quench it in common water, i [2a 
ther in brandy. Being thus reduced into a friable coal 
grind it with fair water, wherein gum arabic has deen 
diſſolved; and it will make a liquor as black as the com. 
mon ink. | „ ; 
While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three times as much 
diſtilled or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, a quantiy 
of red lead, or of ſaccharum ſaturni, in thrice the Quay. 
tity of water, for three or four hours, or till the liqut 
have a ſweet taſte, This liquor will be as clear as com- 
mon water. Solutions of lead in aqua fortis anſwer the 
ſame end, except that, when written with, they are apt 
to. corrode the e ]ĩsĩi ED; 
The liquors thus prepared, write any thing on paper with 
this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the 
place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it 


will appear as if written with common ink: when dry, 


dip a ſmall piece of rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub 
it over the written place, and the black writing will va 
niſh ; and that wrote with the inviſible ink will appear 
black and legible. Again, take a book four or five inches 
thick, and on the firſt leaf write any thing with the laſt 
liquor ; turn to the other end of the book, and rub there 


with a rag, dipt in the firſt liquor, on that part, as near 


as you can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing, and leave alſo 
the rag there, clapping a paper over it; then nimbly ſhute 
ting the book, ſtrike ſour or five ſmart ſtrokes thereon 
with your hand, and turning the other fide uppermoſt, 


clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good weight for a 


quarter of an hour, or even half that time; then will the 
writing done with the inviſible 1 be found legible there, 
The above operation may be varied, by writing the in- 
viſible characters with the ſolution of biſmuth in nitrous 
acid, and expoſing them to the vapours of liver of ſul⸗ 
phur, or moiſtening them with a ſolution of liver of ſu 


| Difatve white or green vitriol in water, and writing wit 
the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in wate', 


and dip a linen rag in the decoction, and with it rub the 
qe before writ, and it will appear black and legible. 
ub it over again with ſpirit of vittiol, or its oil, and thc 


_ writing will diſappear again; rub it over again with oil 


of tartar per deliquium, the letters will appear again, but 


of a yellow colour. If the blackneſs of ordinary ink be 
| deſtroyed by a ſufficient quantity of nitrous acid, the 


writing made by it will remain inviſible, till it be moil= 


tened with liquid fixed alkali. 


The golden /ympathetic ink. This is made by diffolving 


in aqua regia as much gold as that menſtruum can takc 
up, and then adding to the liquor five or ſix times 45 
much water; in another veſſel there muſt be ſome i 
diſſolved in aqua regia; and when that menſtruum has 
alſo taken up as much of the metal as it can, there1510 
be added to it an equal quantity of common water. Ke 
letters muſt be written on white paper with the 2 
of gold, and the writing being dried in the ſhade, t g 
letters will not appear, at leaſt not for ſeven of cis“ 
hours afterwards; dip a pencil in the ſolution of tin, — 
rub that over the ſolution of gold with which the ye 
were written, and they will appear of a beautiful purp - 
It might be ſuppoſed, that any other metals which a ; 
ſoluble in the ſame acid menſtruum would equally P ö 
duce this effect; but experiment ſhews, that this ay 
the caſe; and ſilver and copper, though both ſol ** 
aqua fortis, yet produce no change of colour 9) 


precipitations made by mixing the ſolutions of gon 


IN K 


3 M d en . PEE | If 4 N 
ter: and this example of ſuch. an effeck in the ſolu- 
fed of gold and tin, is an exception to the general | 


0 : 
_ in the ſolutions of metals, and their effects on one 
ru | 


another: 
'The pur 
e ſome ſimple a 


je colour of theſe letters may be again effaced 
qua PA 85 the Paper, 2 
ade to appear again rubbing over that the 
maſs of tin. Kunkel, | Sas and Orſchal, with ſome 
| ars writers, made the firſt ſteps towards this diſcovery, 
be their attempt to give cryſtal, by means of gold, the 
Jour of the oriental rubies. There are beſide theſe mi- 
9” preparatiens ſome vegetable ones, which give the 
be phenomena, but theſe are the more certain. . 
Of the ſecond kind of ſympathetic inks, or thoſe which ap- 
car on being expoſed only to the air, is the golden nt 
made by adding to a ſolution of gold in aqua regia, fo 
much water that the liquor thall not ſtain a white paper; 
letters written with this will not appear till the paper has 
been expoſed ſome hours to the open air, and they will 
then begin to acquire a colour by degrees, till they at 
length become of a deep violet colour, tending to black, 
If, inſtead of expoling the paper to the air, it be kept in 
a box cloſe ſhut up, or cloſely folded in other paper, it 
will remain inviſible two or three months; but at the 
end of that time it will begin to appear, and will by de- 
ces become of a deep violet colour, So long as the 
old remains united to its diſſolvent, it is yellow; but 
the acid that diſſolves it being of a volatile nature, the 
greater part of it evaporates, and leaves no more than is 
juſt neceſſary to colour the calx of gold which remains 
upon the paper. | Rs 7 i 
'The ſecond of theſe is the ſilver 1, made by a ſolution 
of ſilver in aqua fortis, weakened by diſtilled water, till 
it will not ſtain the paper. Letters written with this will 
be inviſible for three or four months, if ſhut up ina box 
but if they be expoſed to the ſun they become legible in 
about an hour, becauſe by this means the evaporation of 
the acid is accelerated. The letters written with this 14 
are of a ſlate colour; and that from the ſulphureous nature 
of the aqua fortis, every thing that is ſulphureous black- 
ening filver. This blackiſh colour, however, is not per- | 
manent; for the ſulphureous part finally evaporating, the 
letters are leſt to their natural appearance, and are of a| 
true ſilver colour, if the ſilver that was uſed was fanc, | 
and the place open. OY, 
In this claſs there may alſo be placed ſeveral merallic diſ- 
_ folutions; as that of lead in vinegar, and of copper in 
aqua fortis, which give at length a browniſh colour upon 
the paper; as alſo the ſolution of tin in aqua regia, of | 
mercury in aqua fortis, of iron in vinegar, of emery and | 
ſereral of the pyritæ in ſpirit of ſalt, But all theſe, though 
they give letters which are after ſome time legible, on 
being expoſed to the air, are alſo made to appear in- 
ſtantly on the paper, on holding them to the fire. Each 


moſt of theſe ſolutions gives its own particular colour; but 


for a 
Il the 
there, 
e in- 
itrous 
f ſul- 
of ſul- 


away the paper, and the letters are ſeen in the ſhape of | 
ſo many holes. 3 | | 
Of the third claſs of in, or that which appears on rub- 
bing over the paper with a brown or black powder, are 
almoſt all the glutinous expreſſed juices of plants, which 


mals, or any other thick and viſcous fluids. To uſe theſe, 
the letters muſt be written on a white paper, and when 
dry, there is to be thrown over them the fine powder of 


9 


p witl 


Water, 


_ 


no any coloured earth, or other ſuch ſubſtance ; and the = 
by 0 writing will afterwards appear coloured, becauſe its viſ- 
ol cous quality remains ſufficiefſtly in it for the entangling | 


and retaining this fine powder, though it falls eaſily off 
ſtom every other 
enc. Par. 1737. | 33 
Of the fourth claſs, or thoſe ins which become viſible 
on holding them to the fire, there are a vaſt number; 
and indeed all infuſions, the matter of which is readily 
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nac in, made by diſſolving a ſcruple of ſal ammoniac in 
two ounces of fair water. 
lution are inviſible on the paper, till it is held before the 
fire, or has an iron a little heated paſſed over it. The 
. Tationale of this is, that the inflammable part of the ſal 

ammoniac is burnt to a charcoal by a heat which is not 
fuſficient to ſcorch the paper; and this is the caſe with 
all the relt of this claſs. 'The letters written with this 
olution are, however, of no great duration; for the ſalt 
being apt to moiſten in the alr, the letters ſoon ſpread, 
and run together in a confuſed manner. 
r. Lewis fa 
duce this effe 


artar, very weakly ; ſea-ſalt more ſtrongly ; fixed alca- 
line falts ftill more ſo; but ſal ammoniac the ſtrongeſt of 
all. Metallic ſolutipns, made in acids, and diluted fo as 


ys, that all the ſalts which he has tried pro- 


his diſcovery of this remarkable in 


they have all this diſadvantage, that in time they eat 


are themſelves of no remarkable colours, the milk of ani- | 


part of the paper. Mem. Acad. Sci | 


— 


urnt to a ſort of charcoal by a little fire, will anſwer | 
this purpoſe. The niceſt of this kind is the ſal ammo- 


Letters written with this ſo- | 


— 
92 


& in a greater or leſs degree; nitre, alum, | 


INK 


not to corrode the paper, act in the fame manner. The 


Juice of lemons and milk have alfo been uſed as ympa- 
thetic inks, the writing with which appears upon the ap- 
plication of heat ſufficient to decompoſe the oily and mu- 
cilaginous parts of theſe liquors, 

The fifth claſs of ſympathetic ink contains 
known kind. | 
This, though in itſelf inviſible, becomes of a bluiſh green 
when held to the firez and this colour diſappears again 
as the paper cools, and is to be produced again on hold- 
ing it again to the ſire; and this for a long time, and a 
repeated ſeries of trying. It may alſo, according to the 


only one yet 


different manner of treating it, be made to appear blue; 


green, yellow, red, and of ſome other colours. This 
property of the tinging matter of biſmuth ore was pub- 
liſhed at full length by a German lady, in 1705, 

A certain German chemiſt ſhewed the academy at Paris 


a ſalt of roſe-water, which became blue on holding it to 


the fire, and at the ſame time ſhewed the ore from which 
he procured the ſalt, which he called an ore of marcaſite, 
a name given by many to the biſmuth ore. He added, 
that this was the mineral from which the fine blue ſmalt 
of Sneeberg was prepared, and that no other ore but this 
afforded it, and that he made the tincture from this mi- 
neral with aqua fortis, which he fixed with ſea-ſalt. 
This was the ſubſtance of what the German declared, 
and from which Mr. Hellot, in 1736, took the hint for 
. The ſalt was, after 
many experiments, at length found to be produced from 
an arſenic ore; and it was found, that all the cobalts and 
ores of biſmuth afford a tincture capable of theſe changes 


| by fire, 


Ihe method of preparing it is this: pour upon twoa 
ounces of arſenic ore, groſly powdered, a mixture of five 
_ ounces of aqua fortis, and five ounces of common water. 
After the firſt ebullition is over, place the veſſel in a 
gentle ſand-heat, and let it ſtand there till no more air- 
bubbles ſeem to aſcend; after this increaſe the fire, fo as 


to make the liquor boil for about a quarter of an hour; 


after this the liquor will become of a reddiſh colour, and 
when cold it is to be decanted clear off from the ſedi- 
ment into a phial; and after ſtanding in that ſome time, 
is to be again decanted off from what is precipitated 
there; and ſo on for three or four times, till it is quite 


clear; for it muſt not be filtered, leſt the acid ſhould take 


_ ſomething from the paper that might ſpoil the effects. 


| When the liquor is clear, there muſt be added to it two 


ounces of white ſea- ſalt; this mixture is to be evaporated 
over a gentle ſand-heat, till there remains only a dry ſa- 
line maſs. When the liquor is grown bot, it changes 
from its orange: colour to a fair red; and when the aqueous 
humidity is evaporated, it becomes of a beautiful eme- 


rald colour, and from this, as it dries up, it changes by 


degrees to a dirty green, like that of verdegtis in the 
cake. As it becomes nearly dry, it muſt be ſtirred about 
with a glaſs rod or peſtle, to keep it from uniting into a 
maſs; and it muſt not be kept over the fire till perfectly 
dry, becauſe by that means the colour is often loſt, and 
the ſalt from green becomes of a duſky yellow; but if it 
be taken from the fire while it is green, it gradually be- 
comes reddith as it cools, and finally is of a toſe-colour. 
The manner of uling this hmpathetic ink, is this: write 
with it on a fine and ſmooth paper, or draw with a black- 
lead pencil the figure of a plant or tree on the paper; 
then trace over the ſame lines with this liquor; let it dry 
in the open air, and then rub off the black lines with 
bread, and the paper will appear altogether fair, though 
the lines made by the int are in reality ſunk deep into it. 
On holding this paper to the fire the lines will all appear, 
and the figure of the plant or the letters will be painted 
in a beautiful bluiſh green, which will continue ſo long 
as the paper is warm; but when it is cold again, they 
will wholly diſappear. The lines therefore diſappear 
much ſooner in winter than in ſummer; and in very hot 
weather it is often neceſſary to lay the paper oh a mar- 
ble, or other very cold body, in order to produce this ef- 
fect, At any time, if the paper be ſcorched in the expe- 
riment, the colour of the lines will not diſappear again, 
even if ice be laid upon them. If the writing be ex- 
poſed for three or four days to a humid air, the lines will 
appear of a ſine pale red. If the impregnation of the ore 
of biſmuth, inſtead of ſea-ſalt, have alum added to it; 
and the whole proceſs be continued as before defcribed z 
and if letters be written with the red liquor as it is taken 
out of the veſſel, the letters will not appear even on hold- 
ing it to the fire; but if the paper be wetted over with 
a clear ſolution of marine ſalt, and then left to dry, and 
afterwards held to the fire, the letters will appear blue. 
The ſame alſo will be the effect, if the writing be ex- 
poſed to the vapour of hot ſpirit of ſalt. When this pre- 
paration is thus made with alum, inſtead of common falt, 
the liquor never becomes green, but continues red, and 


papel 


never 


INN 


never changes colour in the drying, or afterivards. The 
green colour ſeems to be wholly the effec of the ſea-falt ; 


| 


for not only this aluminate impregnation, but others in 


which other ſalts had been employed, were always found 
to be of a different colour. | 1 
Glauber's ſalt uſed inſtead of common ſea-ſalt, left the 
mals red in the ſame manner as alum did. Nitre added, 
inſtead of ſea-ſalt, gave the precipitate, or dried ſalt, a 
beautiful purple colour, which became white on the in- 
ſtant that water was poured upon it, and a roſe- coloured 
tincture was drawn from it, which gave lines or letters 
on paper, which continued inviſible as long as they were 
cold, but aſſumed a beautiful red on holding the paper 
to the fire z which colour they retained no longer than 
while the paper continued warm, diſappearing afterwards 
in the fame manner with the green colours made by the 


ſea-ſalt; and if a fimple ſolution of ſea-ſalt be rubbed | 


over the paper, and ſuffered to dry, and the paper be af- 
terwards heated, the lines appear blue. Borax has the 
ſame effect in this preparation with the nitre. 
experiments were made with the neutral ſalts; but in or- 


All theſe. 


der to try what would be the effects of alkalies in the 


mixture, Mr. Hellot added to three ounces of the im- 
pregnation of the ore in aqua fortis, pure ſalt of tartar, 


till the ebullition ceaſed z but the conſequence of this | 


was no great precipitation, but merely the ſubliding of a 
{inall white ſediment; this mixture being evaporated 
nearly to a drineſs, the remaining maſs, ſo long as it was 


warm, appeared of a beautiful purple; but this became | 


paler as it dried, and turned white in an inſtant on pout- 


ing water upon it. This, diſſolved in water in the man- 


ner of the others, gave lines on paper of a faint roſe- 


colour, which appeared or diſappeared in the manner of 
thoſe made by the other ſolutions, according as the paper 
was hot or cold; and the wetting the paper with a folu- 
tion of ſea-ſalt, had the ſame effects on this as on the 
others, making the lines appear blue on holding to the 


fre. Mem. Acad. Par. 1737. See Colours from Me-| 


TALS. „ | | 
This in may be eaſily made by digeſting zaffre, com- 
monly ſold by druggiſts, in aqua regia; and thus is ob- 
tained the ſoluble part of zaffre, which is the calx of co- 


balt. 'This ſolution is then to be diluted with a little | 


common water. In expoſing the paper written with this 
ſolution to the fire, care muſt be taken not to het it too 


much; for in this caſe, the writing will not again diſ- | 
appear by expoſure to cold. This int, ſays the author | 


of the Chemical Dictionary, may be applied to the draw- 


ing of landſcapes, in which the earth and trees, deſti- | 


tute of verdure, being drawn with common ink, give a 
proſpect of winter; and which may be made to aſſume 


the appearance of ſpring, by expoſure to a gentle heat, 


which covers the trees with leaves, and the earth with 


graſs, by rendering viſible thoſe parts of the landſcapes 


which are drawn with this ſympathetic in; and, as the 


ſolution of regulus of cobalt or zaffre in ſpirit of nitre 
acquires a reddiſh'colour by the application of heat, the 
red ſolution might be contrived to repreſent the fruits and 
flowers. | | | 


Ink fi/h, in Ichthyology. See CuTTLE-fi/b and 8E PII. 
INLAGATION, Inlagatio, a reſtoring of one out lawed 


to the protection of the law, and benefit of a ſubject. 


The word comes from the Saxon inlagiam, i. e. inlagare. | 


Terms of Law. | 


not out-lawed. It ſeems to be the contrary to ut/agh. 


9 


heart of a country, far from the ſea-coaſts. 


Hence inland bills, in trathck, are ſuch bilis as are pay- 


able in the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See BILL. 


INLAYING. See VENEERING, Mosaic, and Max- | 


NEW 


ſnared. It is uſed in the champion's oath. 2 laſt, 247. 
Blount. | | | | 


INLIS TING, in a military ſenſe. See Lis T ISG. | 
INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, 


to live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, 
in different rooms, but going in at the ſame door; being 


uſually ſuppoſed to be poor, and not able to maintain a | 


whole houſe themſelves. Theſe are inquirable in a court- 
No owner or occupier of a coTTAGE ſhall ſuffer any 
inmates therein, or more families than one to inhabit 
there, on pain of forfeiting 10s. per month to the lord 
of the leet. a | 


INN, a place appointed ſor the entertainment and relief of 


travellers. | 

Inns are licenſed and regulated by juſtices of the peace, 
who oblige the landlord to enter into recognizances for 
keeping good order. See ALEHOUSES. | 
If a perſon who keeps a common inn, refuſes to receive 


* 


INLAGH, ilagatus, he that is of ſome frank-pledge, and 


INLAND implies any thing ſituate in the main land, or 


— 


3 tlemen, who were here to be qualified to ſerve the king 


INLEASED, in our Old Writers, ſignifies entangled or en- 
. cauſe in the iuns of court all ſorts of regimen a 


I: 


pals, benchers, ſtewards, and other olhcers; 


a traveller into his houſe as a gueſt, or to. find þ; 
tuals and lodging, on bis tendering him 3 im vie. 
price for them, he is liable to an action of da "ealonah 
may be indicted and fined at the king's ſuit 3% and 
yearly acts againſt mutiny and deſertion, the By th 
and in his default a juſtice of the peace, ma conliable 
diers in ms, livery-ſtables, ale-houſes, 7, Juarter lg, 
houfes. The rates of all commodities ſold by in 
according to our ancient laws, may be aſſeſſed: 
keepers not felling their hay, oats, beans : 
manner of victuals, at reaſonable prices, Ae 
any thing for litter, may be fined and imp 
by 21 Jac. I. cap. 21. Where an mnn-eeper barh 
thicves, perſons of infamous character, or ſufer . 
diſorders in his houſe, or ſets up a new inn where the 
is no need of one, to the hindrance of ancient well =; 
verned inns, he is indictable and finable; ang h 8 
ſuch inn may be ſuppreſſed. Action upon the Fas, 
againſt any n-keeper, if a theft be committed upon 10 
gueſt by a ſervant of the inn, or any other e 
longing to the gueſt ; though it is otherwiſe where he 
guelt js not a traveller, but one of the ſame town 9. il. 
lage; for in that cafe the iun- kecper is not chargeale, 
nor is the maſter of a private tavern anſwerable ſor , 7. 
bery committed on his gueſt. It is ſaid that eren thou 
the travelling gueſt does not deliver his goods, &c. in 
the inn. ſeeper's poſſeſſion, yet if they are ſtolen he ; 
_ chargeable. An inn keeper is not chargeable for any thing 
out of his inn, but only for what is within it; yet where 
he of his own accord puts the gueſt's horſe to graſs. ang 
the horſe is ſtolen, he is anſwerable; he not having the 
gueſt's orders for putting ſuch horſe to graſs. The jy. 
keeper may juſtify ſtopping the horſe, or other thing of 
his gueſt, for his reckoning ; and may detain the {me 
until it be paid. Where a perſon brings his horſe 91 
inn, and leaves him in the ſtable, the %- Keeper may te. 
tain him untii ſuch time as the owner pays for his key, 
ing; and if the horſe eats out as much as he is worth, 
after a reaſonable appraiſement made, he may ſell the 
horſe, and pay himſelf. But when a gueſt brings feren 
_ horſes to an inn, and afterwards takes them all away, ex. 
cepting one, this horſe fo left may not be ſold for pay. 
ment of the debt of others; for every horſe is to be fold, 
only to make ſatisfaction for what is due for his own 
meat. | | | 
Any perſon found tipling in an zun, is adjudged within 
the ſtatutes againſt HRUNKENNESS ; and nn-beepers, or 
alehouſe-keepers, permitting tipling in their houſes, are 
liable to the penalty of 105. &c. by 1 Jac. c. 9. 1 Cat. 
e. . 21 Jac: . 7. 1 8 „ 
Inns. Our colleges of municipal or common law pro- 
feſſors and ſtudents, are called inn the old Engliſh word 
for houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraor- 
dinary note, being of the ſame ſignification with the 
French word hotel. 33 1 8 
INNS of court are fo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtu- 
dents there are to ſerve and attend the courts of judict- 
ture; or elſe, becauſe anciently theſe colleges receivil 
none but the ſons of noblemen, and better fort of gen- 


keepers, 
and inn. 
Ke. and al 
thout takin 
riſoneq, Ke. 


in his court; as Forteſcue affirms. And in bis time be 
ſays, there were about two thouſand ſtudents in the nw 
of court and chancery, all of whom were flii nobilum, 
or gentlemen born. But this cuſtom has gradually fallen 
into diſuſe ; ſo that in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Sit 


Edward Coke does not reckon above a thouſand ſtudents 


and the number at preſent is very conſiderably leſs; for 
which judge Blackſtone aſſigns the following reaſons. 
1. Becauſe the inus of chancery being now almoft totally 
filled by the inferior branches of the profeſſion, are ne- 
ther commodious nor proper for the reſort of gentlemen 
of any rank or figure; ſo that there are very rarely 10 
young ſtudents entered at the inns of chancery- art 
mical ſuperintendence, either with regard to morals 03 
ſtudies, are ſound impracticable, and therefore cute 
neglected. Laſtly, becauſe perſons of birth and ome 
after having finiſhed their uſual courſes at the unten 
ties, have t:1dom leiſure or reſolution ſuſhcient to 2 
upon a new ſcheme of ſtudy at a new place of inſttüe, 
tion; wherefore few gentlemen now reſort to the 1219 . 
court, but ſuch for whom the knowlege of practice n 
abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch as are intended for the pl 
feſſion. Comm. book i. p. 25. | 
Our inns of court, juſtly famed for the produ 
of learning in the law, are governed by maſter 


tion of men 
8, princl- 
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public halls for exerciſes, readings, &c. W 
| dents are obliged to attend, and perform 
numbet of years, before they can be admitte 
the bar. Theſe ſocieties have not, however, any Je they 
authority over their members ; but inſtead of this bn 
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INNATE force, See Vis 7n/ita. 


InNATE ideas, or principles, are certain primary notes or 


Mr. Locke, See IDta. 


INNOCENTS day, the name of a feaſt celebrated on the 


INN 


have certain orders among themſelves, which have by 
conſent the force of laws. For lighter offences perſons 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons ; for 
reater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled the 
college; and when once expelled out of one ſociety, they 
are never received by any of the others. 'The gentlemen 
in theſe ſocieties may be divided into benchers, utter-bar- 
riſters, inner-barriſters, and ſtudents. 
The four principal inns of court, are the Inner Temple 
and Middle Temple, heretofore the dwelling of the 
Knights Templars, purchaſed by ſome profeſſors of the 
common law about three hundred years ago; Lincoln's 
In, and Gray's Inn, anciently belonging to the earls of 
Lincoln and Gray. The other 71s are the two Serjeants 
F. : 
= of chancery were probably ſo called, becauſe anciently 
inhabited by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudied the forming of 
writs, which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are 
officers of CHANCERY. 
The firſt of theſe is Thavies Inn, begun in the reign of 
Edward III. and fince purchaſed by the ſociety of Lin- 


coln's Inn. Beſide this we have New Inn, Symond's Jun, 
Clement's Inn; Clifford's Inn, anciently the houſe of the 


lord Clifford; Staple Inn, belonging to the merchants of 
the ſtaple 3 Lion's Inn, anciently a common inn with the 
ſign of the lion; Furnival's Inn, and Bernard's Inn. 
Theſe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger 
ſtudents; and many were entered here, before they were 
admitted into the znns of court. Now they are moſtly 
taken up by attornies, ſolicitors, &c. 5 

They all belong to ſome of the ius of court, who for- 


merly uſed to ſend yearly ſome of their barriſters to read | 


o them. AE 5 

Inn, or INNER, in the Manege, is applied differently, ac- 
cordingly as the horſe works to the right or left upon the 
volts, or as he works along by a wall, a hedge, or the 
like. For along or by a wall, the leg that is of a ſide 

with, or next the wall, is the outer, and the other the 
in or inner leg. And if upon volts, the horſe works to 
the right, the right heel is the inner, and the left the 
outer heel, and ſo of the other parts of the body, fur- 
niture, &c. The direct contrary of this will happen, if 
the horſe works to the left. N e 

INNATE air. See AIR, 


INNATE Heat. See HEAT. 


characters, by many ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind 


of man when it firſt receives its being, and which it | 


brings into the world with it. | | 
But the doctrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by 


INNER. barriſters. See BARRISTER. 1 
INNINGS, lands recovered from the ſea, by draining and 


banking. 


twenty-eighth day of December, in commemoration of 
the infants murdered by Herod. BE | 
Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the 


churches on this day, wherein were perſons who repre- | 
- ſented biſhops, by way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of 


the epiſcopal dignity z though others, with more pro- 
bability, ſuppoſe it done in honour of the innocence of 
childhood. See EPISCOPUS pucrorum. 


By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, theſe | 
were expreſly forbid z but they were not wholly ſup- | 
prefled, at leaſt in France, before the year 1444, when | 
the doctors of the Sorbonne addreſſed a ſpirited letter on 


this ſubject to all the biſhops of the kingdom. | 
INNOMINATA arteria, is the external branch of the ex- 
_ ternal iliac artery, at its diviſion about the hole in, the li- 
gamentum Poupartii. It aſcends outwardly to the inſide 


of the ſpine of the ilium; it is loſt in the muſcles of the | 
belly, and it ſends branches to the iliæus internus. See | 


IIA veſſels. | | | 
INNOMINATA . See Oss A innominata, under Os. 
INNOMINATI, Cl IxNOMINATI, Anonymi, perſons who 


have no names; a title by which the academiſts of Parma 
diſtinguiſn themſelves. | | 


Moſt cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its 


proper name. 'Thus, thoſe at Parma entitle themſelves 


i innominati, as if it was their character to have no | 


name at all. 


NNOMINATUM, in general, ſignifies any thing without 


4 name. 


Many parts of the body are left under this indiſtinct term; 
a8 the iunominata glandula oculi, now called caruncula 
vculi : innominata tunica ocult, &. See EYE. 


5 INNOMINATUM is that otherwiſe called os co, or cox- | 


endix; being compoſed of three bones, viz. the 1L1UM, 
q © PUBIS, and ISCHIUM, only connected by cartilages. 


05 Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) hg, 3 Ns 16, 175 18, 19. See 


Vol. II. No 186. 
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INNOVATION, in Law. See Nov ATIox. 
INNUENDO, of innuo, J nod, or beckon, is 2 word {tes 
quently uſed in writs, declarations, and pleadings, to 


aſcertain a perſon or thing which was named, but leſt 


doubtful, before: as, he (inmends the plaintiff) did ſo 


and ſo; mention being before made of another perſon: 
In common converſation or writing, an inn⁰ẽ,mud denotes 
an oblique hint, or diſtant reference, in contradiſtinction 
to a direct and poſitive charge. 


INOCULAT LON, or Buppixc, in Agriculture and Gar- 


dening, a kind of grafting ; or an artificial operation, by 
which rhe bud of one fruit-tree is ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, ſo as ſometimes to make different 
ſorts of fruit grow in the ſame trees. See ENGRarT- 
ING, 

There are various ways of performing this : the ancicnt 
method was, by making a ſhallow inciſion in the bark, 
where the knot of a ſhoot or eye, cculs (whence the ope- 
ration takes its name), begins to bud forth ; into this a 
promiſing ſhoot of another kind was inſerted, and the 
inciſion cloſed up with fat earth or clay. | 
Peaches, neQtarines, cherries, plums, &c. as alſo oranges 
and jeflamines, ſucceed very well this way, and it is in- 
deed preferable to any other for fruit-trees in general. 


The method of performing it is this: the operator muſt 


be provided with a ſharp pen-kniſe, having a flat haft, 
the uſe of which is to raiſe the bark of the ſtock, to ad- 
mit the bud, and ſome ſound baſs mat, which ſhould be 


ſoaked in water to increaſe its ſtrength, and make it more 
pliable; then having taken off cuttings from the trees to 
be propagated, a ſmooth part of the ſtock muſt be choſen, _ 


which, if intended for dwarfs, muſt be about five or fix _ 
inches above the ground; but if for ſtandard, it ſhould 

be as many feet high. A horizontal cut is then to be 
made acroſs the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle 


of that another flit muſt be made ſtraigbt downward of 


two inches in length, that the whole may have the figure 
of the letter T, but theſe muit not be cut too deep. Then 
cutting off the leaf from the bud, but leaving its foot- 


ſtalk remaining, a croſs cut is to be made on it about 


half an inch below the eye, and the bud is to be flit off 
with part of the bark to it, in form of an efcutcheon. 


The wood then muit be taken out of the flip of the bud, 


without pulling the eye of the bud out with it; for if 
this happens, the bud muſt be thrown away as incapable. 


of ſucceeding. When the bud is thus prepared, the bark 


of the ſtock is to be gently raiſed with the flat haft of the 
penkniſe, and the eſcutcheon of the bud mult be ſlipped 
in, and placed very evenly between the bark and the 
wood, cutting off any part of the rind of the bud which 


may be too long for the ſlit made in the ſtock. The 


whole 1s then to be gently tied up with the baſs mat, be- 
ginning at the lower part of the ſlit, and taking great care 
not to injure the eye of the bud, which is to be left out 
at the ſlit. In three weeks or a month the bud will ſhew 
that it is joined; and then the tying round the ſtock mutt 
be looſened ; and in the March following, the ſtock mult 
be cut off about three inches above the bud, ſloping it 
that the wet may run off. To this part of the ſtock the 
ſhoot proceeding from the bud is to be tied, leſt the winds 
ſhould looſen or diſplace it; and when the tree has ſtood 
one year in this ſtate, the ſtock muſt be cut down cloſe 
to the bud. | 


The ſeaſon for inoculating is from the middle of June to 


the middle of Auguſt, according to the forwardneſs of 
the trees. When the buds are formed at the ends of the 

ſhoots of the ſame year, it is a proof that the tree is fit 

for the purpoſe ; the firſt tree that comes in ſeaſon to be 
inoculated is the apricot, and the laſt the orange-tree; and 
in doing this, choice ſhould always be made of a cloudy _ 
day, that the ſun may not dry up the buds too quick; 


and in ſome very tender plants, a part of the wood in the 


ſcutcheon of the bud ſhould be left in. Miller. 
This practice has the advantage of engrafting in many re- 
ſpects, both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of hay- 


ing effect, eſpecially if two or three buds are put into the 


ſame ſtock, and as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. _ 
Indeed, when large ſtocks are to be practiſed on, nocu- 
lation is not proper, and they are then obliged to have re- 


courſe to grafting. 


This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally, viz. that no 
ſuccels is to be expected in inoculation, if the ſap does 
not run well; that is, if the bark will not part readily 
from the wood of the ſtock. | 
It is ſaid by many, that ſuch trees as are znocu/ated in the 


month of February, will continue always free from 


worms, both 'them{elves and their fruit; but this is a 
thing not confirmed by experience. Another error in 
theſe things is, the opinion that a cyon taken from a 
oung tree which has never yet bloſſomed, will never 
my fruit ; experience proves that it will: but our gar- 
deners chooſe rather to take their cyons from ſuch trees 
as have already borne. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 2, | 
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In the ;noculations made upon fruit-trees, it is obſervable, 
that a little vegetable bud, often not ſo big as a pea, 1s 
able ſo to tranimute all the ſap which arrives at it, that 
though this ſap be already in the root, and in its paſſage 
upwards, determined by nature's intention, as is ſaid, to 
the production of fruit natural to the ſtock, it ſhould yet, 
by ſo ſmall a vegetable ſubſtance, be fo far changed, as 
to conilitute a fruit quite otherwiſe qualified than the ge- 
nuine product of the tree; which at the ſame time is 
actually produced by thoſe other portions of the like ſap, 
that happened to nourith ſuch prolific buds as are the 
genuine offspring of the ſtock; ſo that the ſame ſap, 
which in one part of a branch conſtitutes a cluſter of 
haws, in another part of the ſame branch may conſtitute 
a pear. And what is farther remarkable, not only the 
fruits made of the ſame ſap often diifer from one another 
in ſhape, bigneſs, colour, odour, taſte, aud other ob- 
vious qualities, but though the fap itſelf be a wateriſh 
and almoſt infipid liquor, yet it is not only convertible by 


buds of ſeveral natures into different fruits, but in one 
and the ſame fruit, the tranſmuted ſap ſhall by different | 


textures be made to exhibit very different, and ſometimes 
contrary, qualities. As when a peach-bud not 2 
changes the ſap which comes to it, into a fruit very dif- 
ferent from that which the ſtock naturally produces, but 
into parts very different from one another in the ſame 
fruit. | 1 85 | | 

From inoculatibus therefore we learn, that a liquor ſeem- 
ingly homogeneous, may, by being variouſly ſtrained, be 


tranſmuted into bodies endowed with new ſcents, co- 


lours, taſtes, ſolidity, medicinal virtues, and many other 
qualities, manifeſt and occult. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 
1. p. 250. | 5 | Dn 
INO0CULATION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſ- 
palwantation of diſtempers from one ſubject to another, 


particularly for the engraftment of the ſmall-pox z which 


is a new practice among us, but of ancient uſe in the 
eaſtern countries. | 

INOCULATION, the hiflory of. It is well obſerved by the 
baron Dimſdale, that accident hath furniſhed the art of 
medicine with many valuable hints; and ſome of its 


greateſt improvements have been received from the hands | 


of ignorance and barbariſm. This truth is remarkably 
exemplified in the practice of ineculation of the ſmall- 


pox; but to the honour of the Engliſh phyſicians, they | 
meaſured not the value of this practice by the meannels | 


of its origin, but by its real importance and utility; they 

patronized a barbarous diſcovery with no leſs zeal and af- 
fection than if it had been their own. Indeed, the 
vrhole nation might be ſaid to have adopted the practice, 
for the greateſt encouraged it, by becoming examples; 


and the wiſeſt were determined by the general event of 


the method, | $ | , 

As to the origin of the art of ;noculating the ſmall-pox, 
as well as the time and place in which it was performed, 
they are equally unknown to all by whom the practice is 
adopted. Accident probably gave riſe to it: Pylarim 


ſays, that among the Turks it was not attended to, ex- 


cept amongſt the meaner fort. Dr. Ruſſel inform us in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. lviii. p. 142. that no 
mention is made of it by any of the ancient Arabian me- | 


dical writers that are known in Europe; and the phyſi- 
Cians who are natives in and about Arabia, aſſert, that 
nothing is to be found regarding it in any of thoſe of a 
more modern date. He farther ſays, that he engaged 
ſome of his learned "Turkiſh friends to make enquiry ; 
but they did not diſcover any thing on this ſubject of J- 
culation either in the writings of phyſicians, hiſtorians, 

or poets. Until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
all the accounts we have of znoculating the ſmall-pox arc 
merely traditional. The ſilence on this ſubject, obſerved 
amongſt writers in the countries where the practice ob- 


tained, Dr. Ruſſel ſuppoſes, with great probability, to | 
be owing to the phyſicians there never countenancing or | 
engaging init. It is alſo remarkable, that before Pyla- | 


rini's letter to the Royal Society in 1701, nor yet ſor ſe- 
veral years after, this practice is not noticed by any of 
the moſt inquilitive travellers. On this Dr. Ruſlel very 
Juſtly obſerves, that cuſtoms the molt common in diſtant 
countries, are often the leaſt apt to attract the obſerva- 
tion of travellers, who, engaged in other purſuits, muſt 
be indebted to accident for the knowlege of ſugh things 


as the natives ſeldom talk of, upon the belief that they | 


are known to all the world. 

The firſt accounts we have in the learned world concern- 
ing inoculation, are from two Italian pbyſicians, viz. Py- 
larini and Timoni, whoſe letters on the ſubject may be 
ſeen in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. abr. vol. v. p. 370, &c. 
The firſt is dated A. D. 1701; the next is dated A. D. 
1713. Whether our enquiries are extended abroad, or 
confined to our own country, 2neculation hath been prac- 


tiſed under one mode or other, time immemorial ; in | 


ay 


mY 
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Great Britain, and its adjacent iſles, we hi 
thenticated accounts, extending farther backward 
any from the continent. Dr. Williams of Horan tan 
who wrote upon 7noculation in 1725, proves A 
been practiſed in Wales, though in a form 8 it bad 
different, time out of mind. Mr. Wright, a n dat 
the ſame place, ſays, that buying the wall. por f. b. in 
a common praclice, and of long ſtanding in that 5 boch 
bourhood. Ile ſays, that in Pembrokeſhire there * 
large villages near the harbour of Milford, more fan 2th 
for this cuſtom than any other, viz. St. ee 
Marloes. The old inhabitants of theſe villages {a 4 5 
it hath been a common practice; and that one Wale 
Allen of St. Iſhmael's, who in 1722 was ninet : mM 
age, declared to ſome perſons of good ſenſe Tos png 
grity, that this practice was uſed all his time: rg 
well remembered his mother's telling him that it wa : 
common practice all her time, and that ſhe got the Call 


ave well ils 


pox that way; fo that at leaſt we go back a hundred and 


ſixty years, or more. | 
In the Highlands of Scotland, and ſome of the adjacent 
iſles, Dr. Alexander Monro, ſenior, informs 0 ge 
cuſtom through ages paſt hath been, to put their ekildren 
to bed with thoſe who laboured under a favourable ſmall. 
pox, and to tie worſted threads about their children“; 
wriſts, after having drawn them through variolous put 
tules. | | 
According to the reſult of Dr. Ruſſel's enquiries, the 
Arabians aſſert, that the inoculation of the ſmall-pox has 
been the common cuſtom of their anceſtors, and tha 
they have no doubt of its being as ancient as the diſeaſe 
itſelf. It 15 remarkable, that buying the {mall-pox is the 
name univerſally applied in all countries to the method 
of procuring the diſeaſe; it is true, that there are other 
terms; but in Wales and Arabia, as well as many other 
countries, this is the uſual appellation. From the fame. 
neſs of the name, and the little diverſity obſervable in 
the manner of performing the operation, it is probable 
that the practice of inoculation in theſe countries ua, 
originally derived from the fame ſource. From its cn. 
tenſive ſpread, it is probably of great entiguity too, 
In the year 1717, lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wif 
of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had her {1 
znoculated there at the age of fix years; he had but few 
puſtules, and ſoon recovered. In April, 1721, eu. 
tion was ſucceſsfully tried on feven condemned cri— 
minals in London, by permiſſion of his majeſty. In 
1722, lady Mary Wortley Montague had a daughter of 
ſix years old znoculated in this ifland ; ſoon after which, 
the children of the royal family, that had not had 
the ſmall-pox, were incculaled with ſucceſs; then ſollow- 
ed ſome of the nobility, and the practice ſoon prevailed, 


And here we date the commencement of 7naculation un- 


der the direction of art. 3 
From the example of the royal family in England, the 


nover, and its adjacent countries. 


After Mr. Maitland had ſucceeded with thoſe he had %. 


culated in and about London, he introduced the practice 
into Scotland, in the year 1726. | 
Sweden ſoon followed the example of the Engliſh; and 
Rauſſia at this time is engaging one of our principal pro- 
moters and improvers of this art. And now there are 


INocuLATION, different modes of, The practice of inccu- 
lation hath obtained in every part of the world. It may 
be grateful, at leaſt to curioſity, to be informed of the 
different modes that are, and have been, of communicat- 
ing the infection from the ſmall-pox. _ 

Incculation with the blood of variolous pati 

tried without effect: the variolous matter only produces 
the variolous diſeaſe. 


ſenſible part only; the activity of the virus is. ſuch that 
the ſmalleſt atom, though imperceptible to any of our 
ſenſes, conveys the diſeaſe as well as the largeſt quantity. 
Hence, the molt obvious method is the prick of a needle, 
or the point of a lancet dipped in the matter of a varlo- 
lous puſtule. | | 
Cotton, or thread is uſed, that are previouſly rubbed with 
owdered variolous ſcabs ; this thread is drawn with a 
needle through the cutis, but not left in. This is the me⸗ 
thod in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. The Indians pals 
the thread on the outſide of the hand, between any © 
the fingers, or between the ſore-finger and thumb. he 
Theſſalian women inoculate in the forchead and chin. 
ſcabs which fall from the puſtules of patients with the 
fmall-pox. | | 
Many of the Greek women make an oblique 2 
with a needle, on the middle of the top of the forchcad, 


: ch me 
on each cheek, the chin, each metacarpus, and each m : 
tatarſus; 


practice was adopted in Germany, particulaily in Ha- 


not many countries that do not more or leſs engage in it. 


ents hath been 


The application of the variolous matter takes place in a 


Some abrade the ſcarf ſkin, and rub in the powdered dry 
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f drop in each a little of the pus juſt taken 
tatarſus Rapp*"73 and brought in a . boſom. 
wm Hh Greece make ſeveral little wounds with a nee- 
Others ot two, or more places in the ſkin, till ſome 
my f blood enſue; then the operator pours a drop of 
drops” freſh from a pultule, and mixes it with the 
warm f it iſſues out; then the wound is covered by ſome 
hlood "bandage; by others with half a walnut-ſhell, placed 
N 1 concave ſide over each orifice. 

vw Chineſe convey a pellet of variolated cotton, with 
4 dition of a little muſk, into the noſtrils of the pa- 
om 5 they collect dry puſtules, and keep them in a por- 
8 75 bottle well corked; and when they znoculate, they 
Ek rain of muſk with three or four grains of the dry 
24, 5 roll them in cotton. This method may be 

ied 1n0dor ations | | 

on tal in the Eaſt Indies, the perſon who in- 
tends to be inoculated, having found a houſe where there 
5 a goo he is old enough; or if a child, to one of his 
Lhtions, and ſpeaks to him as follows: I am come to 
« buy the ſmall-pox.” 'The anſwer is, “ Buy if you 
« pleaſe.” A ſum of money is accordingly given, and 
one, three, Or five puſtules, for the number muſt always 
be odd, and not exceeding five, extracted whole, and 
full of matter. Theſe are immediately rubbed on the 
ſein of the outſide of the hand between the fore-finger 
and the thumb; and this ſuffices to produce the diſeaſe. 
The ſame cuſtom obtains in Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other countries. 

Very ſimilar to the cuſtom amongſt the people about Ben- 
gal, Kc. is that in Atabia, where, on ſome fleſhy part 
they make ſeveral punctures with a needle imbrued in 
variolous matter, taken from a puſtule of a favourable 
kind. Here they buy the ſmall-pox too, as follows: the 
child to be inoculated carries a few railins, dates, ſugar- 
plums, or ſuch like; and ſhewing them to the child 
from whom the matter is to be taken, aſks, how many 


pocks he will give m exchange The bargain being made, | 


they proceed to the opcration ; but this buying, though 
ſtill continued, is not thought neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 


the operation. The Arabs ſay that any fleſhy part is | 


proper; but generally they inſert the matter between the 
tore-finger and thumb on the outſide of the hand. 
The Georgizns inſert the matter on the fore-arm. 


The Armenians introduce the matter on the two thighs. | 


In Wales, the practice may be termed infriction of the 
ſmall-pox. There, ſome of the dry puſtules are pro- 
cured by purchaſe, and are rubbed hard upon the naked 
arm or leg. | 


The practice in ſome places is to prick the ſkin between 


| ſome of the fingers by means of two ſmall needles joined | 
to one another; and after having rubbed a little of the | 
matter on the ſpot, a circle is made by means of ſeveral 


punctures of the bigneſs of a common puſtule, and mat- 


ter is again rubbed over it. The operation 1s finiſhed by 


dreſſing the wound with lint. 


Another cuſtom is to mix a little of the variolous matter 


with ſugar, and give it to be drank in any agreeable li- 


quyor. 


Incifions have been made in the arms and legs, and thread, | 


cotton, or lint, previouſly dipped in the variolous matter, 
was lodged in them. 


The practice of ſome is to bathe the ſeet in warm water, 


and then ſecure lint dipped in the variolous matter, on | 
the inſtep, or other pait of the foot, where the ſkin is 


thin. 


Ochers apply a ſmall bliſtering plaſter ; and when the ſcarf 


| ſkin is elevated and ſnipped off, the variolous matter is 
applied to the ſurface of the true ſkin, and confined there 
by a little lint or plaſter. 1 


Scratching the ſkin with a pin or needle, and then rub- 


bing the part wich lint, previouſly dipped in yariolous 
matter, is the cuſtom in ſome places. 


In the Highlands of Scotland they rub ſome part of the 
tkin with freſh matter, or dip worſted in variolous mat- 


ter, and tie it about the children's wriſts. They obſerve, | 


that if freth matter is applied a ſew days ſucceſſively, the 
infection is more certain than by one application. | 


INocufsrie, objections to, anſwered. 1. It is not law- | 


ful. In anſwer to this, the Scriptures aſk, Is it lawful to 
favelife, or to deſtroy it? Luke vi. 9. And as it is a 
diſticulty with many lerious people, whether to admit of 
this practice or not, this objection ſhould be conſidered 
in a religious view. We ſhould in this caſe remember, 
that as the fall of man brought the danger of diſeaſes 
into the world, fo, to evade, oppoſe, or deſtroy it, is 
not only his right, but duty, ik in his power. And if 
events imply the cauſe, a long run of uninterrupted ſuc- 
cels implies an elficacious remedy. Though ſome die 
under this management, it is ſufficient to prove the law- 
fulneſs of a remedy, that it is proper ſor, and hath by 
experience been ſound in moſt caſes effectual to the end 


ſort of the ſmall-pox, goes to the bed of the ſick | 


for which it was uſed. When danger ſurrounds us, no 
conduct is more proper than to enquire into, and purſue 
the means of eſcape. To neglect our ſafety is to fink be- 
low the brutes, who by inſtinct avoid the evils to which 
they are expoſed. Inoculation is a means of ſaving life in 
many inſtances, and of moderating the ſeverity of afflic- 
tion in more. Wilfully then to neglect the means of 
ſaving life is to be guilty of murder. 

2. It is bringing a diſtemper on ourſelves, and ſo uſurp- 
ing the ſacred prerogative of God. 1 

As to the firſt part of this objection, if by diſtempers are 
meant ſickneſs and pain, that is practiſed daily in other 
inſtances, in concurrence with the Scripture diCtate, viz. 
of two evils chuſe the leaſt, But the ſuppoſition of ob- 
jectors in this inſtance is not altogether true; for, by ino- 
culation, a diſeaſe is not properly ſaid to be communi- 
cated ; it only excites and frees us from one, which, 
though latent, is already in us: or, which in effect is the 
lame, inoculation, by an advantageous mode of inſecting, 
& c. frees the patient in all in/lances from the uſual diſh- 
cultics of the diſeaſe ; ſaves the life of molt who ſubmit 
to it; and with the natural ſmall-pox 7! deſtroys that dif- 
Paſition in the body, without which the difcaſe camnot 
take place. It is owned that ſome hazard attends it; it 
is ſometimes mortal, and indeed it is fit it ſhouid be ſo; 


it 1s generally ſucceſsful, that encourages us to proceed; 


it ſometimes, though rarely, fails; hence we are cau- 
tious and careful, and led to act with a dependence on 
him, to whom belong the iſſues from death. | 

Reſpecting the offence given to God; a reliance on Pro- 
vidence does not imply that we are not to prevent or op- 
poſe the evils which we foreſee, and which we have in 
our power to guard againſt by prudent precautions. 
Would theſe objectors, in other inſtances, refuſe the 
means of leſſening the malignancy and danger of di, 
eaſe, than which the praQtice of ioculaticn is no more? 


Let the aſſerters of the righis of God lay, whether, when 


IJ . . * ? - 
God permits the diſcovery of preſerving ourſelves from 
an impending evil, he forbids our uting it ? If our Maker 
offers us a remedy, it is offending him to reject it. 


3. The decrees of God have fixed the commiſſion. of 


every diſeaſe, and our precautions cannot prevent wha 
he hath determined. | 


However true it is, that our days are determined, &c. yet 


it is God's revealed will, and not his ſecret purpoſes, 
which we are to regard as the rule of duty. God hath 
required of us to have a tender regard to our lives; and 
thoſe who diſobey him herein, are guilty of a degree of 
ſelf- murder, and will never be acquitted of that guilt, by 
the ſecret determination of Heaven concerning them. 
Beſides, God who hath ordained the end, hath alſo de- 
termined the means leading to it. St. Paul in his dan- 
gerous voyage, had a ſpecial revelation to aſſure him, 
that all who were with him ſhould eſcape ; and yet, when 
the ſeamen were getting out of the ſhip, he declares, 


that if they did not ſtay in it, they could not be ſaved. 


Acts xxvii. 31. God purpoſed ta preſerve them in the 
way whereby they were afterwards delivered. | 
4. We ſhould not do evil that good may come. 


If inoculation is in its own nature a moral evil, it certainly 
ſhould be rejected, however great its advantages may 


ſeem to be. 'The proſpect of relief from any calamity in 
life ſhould not tempt us to offend God. But thoſe who 
make this objection, proceed on a miſtake. Their prin- 
ciple is true with regard to moral evil, but is not ſo when 
applied to phylical. It is certainly Jawful to pull down a 


houſe, to ſave a great number from being burnt ; this is 
a phyſical evil, which can hardly take place without ſome 
degree of moral evil; and many other inſtances may be 
pointed out, where for a greater good, a leſſer ill is ſub- 


mitted to. And is the ſmall ill induced by naulation to 


be compared with all thoſe evils which are tolerated and 


authorized by all laws? 


5. The patient may die; and then his laſt moments are 


diſtreſſed ; and the ſuture reſflections of his friends are 


grievous. „5 ob i | 
This objection leads many to decline the practice of in- 


culation, even when they allow the theory of it to be rea- 
ſonable. They hope to eſcape the diſtemper in the natu- 
ral way, and they have fears of dying in this, and thus 
they are prevented from going into it. But they ſhould 
. conſider what grounds they have for either the one or the 


other, and what is to be advanced to balance the account, 


by examining the different degrees of probability that at- 
tend their hopes and fears, in the ule or neglect of 7:0- 


culation. Dying is a ferious thing; but if 7ncculation be 


a probable and lawful means of preſerving life in a time 


of danger, it is a duty to comply with it; and what more 


peaceful reflection than to die in the way of duty? 
6. Fear is a dangerous paſſion in the ſmall-pox ; but 75- 


culation increaſes the cauſes of fear, by leſſening our faith 


and truſt in God. ; 
When the ſmall-pox is left to nature, ſuch are its ra- 


vages, 
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vages, that not to ſear, would be to fink beneath huma- 
nity : its conſequences are too grievous to be treated with 


neglect. But experience manifeſts the ſafety that at- 


tends receiving the diſeaſe by inoculation ; it is therefore 
ſo far a remedy to that juſt fear, which enhances the dan- 


ger, when the diſeaſe is left to itſelf. As to faith in 


God, none is defirable but that which is agreeable to 
the Scripture; and a diſregard to calamities and dangers 
are never the effect of that. 
ſafety; and it is as rational to conclude, that our lives 
ſhould be preſerved without eating and drinking, as that 
we ſhall be delivered from danger without a prudent care 
for our own ſafety. We are to depend on the care of 


Providence only in the way of duty. To boaſt of cou- 


rage and truſt in God, while we omit the means of eſcap- 


ing danger which ſurrounds us, is not faith, but pre- 


ſumption. | | 
Thus, when inoculation becomes a probable means by 
which to ſave life, it is a preſumption, and not truſt, to 
negleCt it. | 

7. Tnoculation does not exempt from future infection. 

If by inoculation of the ſmall-pox, the ſame diſeaſe is 


produced, the ſame effects may be expected from it when | 


artificially produced, as in the natural way. It is incon- 
ceivable, that a contagious ſubſtance, the very ſeminal 
matter of the ſmall-pox, ſhould propagate, inſtead of its 


own, another diſeaſe. Dr. De Hane is an acute phyb- | 
cian, and was a violent oppoſer of inoculating the ſmall- 


pox ; but he never ſuppoſed that the matter of the ſmall 


pox will produce any diſeaſe but itſelf. Obſervation | 
alone determined the opinion, that the natural ſmall-pox | 


does not attack a ſecond time: the ſame ftands good in 
favour of the artificial diſeaſe. 
trials have been made without effect, to reinfect thoſe in 
whom the ſmall-pox had taken place by ineculation. 

8. Other diſeaſes are communicated with the matter of 
the ſmall-pox, by moculating it. 2 8 | | 
That careleſſneſs or wilfulneſs in the operator may in 


ſome inſtances give cauſe for this objection, is true; but, | 


that by the matter of a variolous puſtule, any other diſ- 
eaſe hath been conveyed, is yet to be proved. As the 
confluent and malignant ſmall-pox have not yet been ob- | 
ſerved to produce their own degree and mode of this | 
diſtemper, when infuſed by inoculation, it is ſcarcely con- 
ceivable that they thould tranſmit another diſeaſe, eſſen- 
_ tially different. The venereal diſeaſe is known to be as 
communicable as any, yet ſeveral have been inoculated 
from patients labouring under conſiderable degrees of the | 
venereal diſeaſe, and no ill conſequences ever yet were 


| known to follow, none to give the leaſt ſuſpicion of the | 


kind. If the variolous matter may convey another diſ- 
eaſe in the artificial, it may do the ſame in the natural | 
way; and even then, advantage is attendant on znocula- 
tion, for we can chuſe a healthy perſon to take the infec- 
tion from; but no inſtance of the kind hath ever oc- 
. curred. 55 | | 


9 Perhaps the diſeaſe may never attack in the natural | 


way. REL, = . 
Such objectors ſhould be informed, that this diſtemper 
cannot be given to one who never would have it; for 


lation, as is evident from numerous experiments made to 
verify this fat. Again, the ſmall-pox may be ſaid to be 
general; ſo few there are who are exempted from it, 
that they can hardly be conſidered as an exception to the 
general law; and it is worth while to inoculate, firſt, to 
_ aſcertain the ſafety of the individual from this diſeaſe ; 
and, ſecondly, on account of the general advantages of this 
practice, in cafe he ſhould be ſuſceptible of the infection. 


On this ſubject Dr. Jurin hath inſerted an ingenious pa- | 


per in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; in which he ob- 


ſerves, that it is difficult to aſcertain the exact number | 


who die without having the ſmall-pox; but that, of all 
the children that are born, there will ſome time or other | 


dic of the ſmall-pox one in fourteen; and that of perſons | 


of all ages taken ill of the ſmall-pox, there will die 
thereby two in eleven. eee 4 
From a table of burials it appears, that in Edinburgh and 
St. Cuthbert's pariſh, during ten years, about one-tenth | 
of the dead were killed by the ſmall-pox. | 
Farther, as it cannot be known that any individual is ex- 
empted from the ſmall-pox, his hazard of dying of that 
diſtemper, being made up of the hazard of having it, and 
the hazard of dying of it if he has it, will be exactly the 
fame, viz. that of one in eight or nine (whether the pro- 
portion of mankind that eſcape having the ſmall-pox be 
great or ſmall). In enquiry from houſe to houſe for the 
number of people with the ſmall-pox, in ſeveral towns, 
during one year, it appeared that near one in five died 
who had them; and that of eighty-two perſons who were 
inoculated in theſe places in the ſame year, not one died. 


Tnoculatien is a means of | 


Add to this, numberleſs | 


Not to dwell on the abſurdity of this objection 
complaining that conſideration is a burden wi 
neceſſary for the preſervation of life, it ma luck 
point out, that a ſacred writer tells us, had "ey ty 
man foreſeeth the evil, and hideth hj 
paſs on, and are puniſhed. 

1. It endangers others. | 

Since very few of mankind now eſcape th 
mult ſooner or later come to every place 
it is true in fact that a much greater nu 


and of 


e mall. por, it 


* 
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lives by the natural than by the artificial infection their 


of more ſervice to introduce the fmall 
able way and ſeaſon, than paſſively to 


_ ducing inoculation, it is but of little conſequ 


— 


IN 


10. It requires much thought to know what we ſhould | 
do with regard to inoculation. 


ferently circumſtanced from this practice, 


practice of inoculation. 
they only who are ſuſceptible of it can take it by ino 


: „it is 
Pox in a favour. 


allow th | 
ſtroy multitudes. As to ſpreading the diſeaſe, b. ng 


inocitlating where the diſeaſe does not already cri, 7 bp 
where ; 
ready prevails in the natural way; the * 01 by 
circumambient contagion is leſs, or the ſame extent 8 
atmoſphere is leſs impregnated with the infectious rin 
ciples from inoculated patients, than when it md 
prevails, or the ſame number of people received it in th. 
natural way. | ? 
The moſt plauſible objector on this account is Dr. 
of Lyons, in France. 
mortality in and about London, he obſerves, 


Raſt, 


* that more 


| ** have died by the ſmall-pox in London, fince the in- 


** troduction of znoculation, than in the ſame time pie. 


| © ceding that period, in conſequence of the diſeaſe there. 


« by being more univerſally extended and Propagated,” 
But to this, Dr. Lettſom moſt ſatisfaQorily rep! 


“That the late increaſe of burials cannot de 
«c | 


ies, 


8 g a pend upon 
the practice of inoculation, under which, though it is 2 


rare thing to hear of a fatal cafe, but rather upon the 
innovation introduced in the treatment of the natural 
„ ſmall-pox, of expoling the patients to the open air, and 
« a leſs reſerved intercourſe amongſt the community, 


This, with the improvements in medicine in various in- 


ſtances, the police of the city, &c. which by preſerving 
many lives, occaſion more ſubjects for the ſmall-pox, and 
conſequently a proportional increaſe of deaths by this 


diſeaſe ; many of thoſe who are preſerved by the abore 


named improvements not being favoured with the advan- 


tage of znoculation. © Befides the care taken in and about 
London to prevent inconvenience from inoculation, 


* &c. it ſhould be remembered, that the increaſing ac. 


4 ceſſion of young perſons to the capital from the coun- 


* try, eaſily accounts for the increaſe of 19 deaths in 
* 1000, more than formerly happened.” See a Defence 
of Jnoculation, in Dr. Lettſom's Medical Memoirs, 

12. The practice of inoculation comes from the devil. 
The beſt anſwers to this ſeem to be, firſt, that exvillers 
will never ceaſe from objecting; and oppoſitions will be 
made as long as there are men of wit to deriſe, or of 


ſophiſtry to invent. Secondly, that Job was afflicted by 
the devil with the ſmall-pox, is not a known fact, Third- 


Iy, that if by what is ſaid, the principal objections are 
removed, it is hoped that the reaſonable and the religious 
will be enabled to approve themſelves to God in the 
See a diſcuſſion of moſt of the 
preceding objections in an excellent pamphlet, entitled, 
Ingculation impartially conſidered, and proved to be con- 


ſiſlent with Reaſon and Revelation, by the Rev. Mr. Da- 


vid Some, publiſhed by Dr. Doddridge in 1750. 
OCULATION, advantages of, Though no diſeaſe after it 


is formed baffles the powers of medicine more than the 
{mall-pox, ye. more may be done before-hand to render 


this diſeaſe favourable than in any other we know. The 


artificial method of producing the ſmall-pox hath almoſt 


ſtripped it of its terrors; in general, hath rendered its 
aſpect mild, its progreſs uniform, and nearly without 


Hazard to the patient. | 
Mr. Mudge, in his Diſſertation on the inoculated Small- 


pox, enumerates the following ſources of danger from 


this diſeaſe, viz. 1. The patient's conſtitution. 2. The 
propenſity of the patient to be infected. 3. Ihe manner 


or mode of the infection being communicated. 4- The 
conſtitution of the air at the time of infection. And, it 


is the advantage of inoculation, if prudently conducted, 


almoſt totally to exempt its ſubjects from the diſadvau- 
tages attendant on theſe ſources. _— 
1. Reſpecting the habit of body, or ſtate of the patients. 
conſtitution at the time of infection. : 
Conſtitutional or habitual diſeaſes, in general, do not in- 


| terfere with the courſe of the ſmall-pox, whether in 1ts 


natural or its artificial progreſs; ſuch as ſcorbutic erup- 
tions on the kin, ſtrumous complaints, itch, ſcabby crup- 
tions, excoriated ears, &. The variolous poiſon is there- 
fore a thing, ſui generis, and no ways affected by thele 
taints of the juices, or what is uſually called a bad habit 
of body; or at leaſt ſo inconſiderably, as not to deprive 
ſuch patients of any of the advantages of 0cutatzon: But 


the caſe is much reverſed with reſpect to ſome accidental 
| | | diſeaſes. 
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vfeafts: E. gr. If on the attack of the ſmall-pox, the 


habits or its attending cireumſtances, tend to inflamma- | 


the contrary, to a putrid acrimony, the erup- 
ry 166 15 theſe e ſtates, will loud the body 
11 variolous matter, or produce puſtules of a very un- 
*rourable kind; in either of theſe caſes (not to enume- 
_ more) the patient will moſt probably be ſeverely af- 
. ſubjects may be infected when the conſti 
tion is in the beſt condition to combat with the diſ- | 
eaſe; if either of theſe indiſpoſitions are attendant, or 
any other which uſually endangers, they may ſoon be re- 
trained or removed. 5 _ 
2. The different degrees of propenſity in the patient at 
different times, to be infected. | 182 
That different quantities of matter are produced in dif- 
ferent perſons in the proceſs of the diſcaſe, we find true 
in fact; and there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that 
revious to infection, the quantity of the variolous mat- 
ter, or rather that principle in the conſtitution, which | 
eventually produces it, ebbs and flows, is more or leſs vi- 
gorous at different times in the ſame ſubject, under va- 
rious combinations of circumſtances. The inſtances are 
not uncommon, where the patient who hath withſtood 
at one time all the ordinary means of infection, nay, who 
hath induſtriouſly, but ineffectually, ſought it; yet at 
another hath had a ſmall-pox ſo malignant in appearance 
and effect, that the whole body hath been converted into 
an offenſive variolous putreſcence. If the degree of pro- 
| enſity to receive infection was always the ſame, it would 
1 inconceivable that any one could paſs unaffected, when 


the ſmall-pox. became epidemic. From whatever cauſes, | 


however, this propenſity may ariſe, it is moſt reaſonable 
to afſert, that the increaſe or decreaſe of this principle 
takes place according as the ſmall-pox is epidemic or 
not. During the continuance of any contagious epide-| 


mic diſeaſe, we always find that thoſe conſtitutions which | 
are moſt congenial with that character, are peculiarly | 


obnoxious to the correſpondent diſtemper. And we may 
reaſonably conclude, that when the conſtitution of a per- 
ſon not paſſed the ſmall-pox is molt ſaturated with the 
variolous principle, he is then more particularly ſubjeQ | 


to infection. Again, it is not only undoubted, that the 
_ variolous principle ſubſiſts in the conſtitutions of perſons | 


not paſſed the ſmall-pox, but is more than probable, that 
a part of this principle is produced by the eruptive fe- 
ver, and the reſt of the variolous proceſs. Agreeably to 
what hath been ſaid, we find, that during the epidemic 
tendency, thoſe who have not paſſed the diſeaſe, are 
more open to contagion than in other conſtitutions of air, 
when the ſmall-pox is not epidemic, and is conſequently 
a rare diſeaſe. Many who have eſcaped infection from 
inoculation, and other means of contagion, on removal 
into a ſituation where the ſmall-pox has been epidemic, 


have preſently after been ſeized with this diſorder, Events 
of this kind are ſo common, as to have given riſe to the | 
ill grounded opinion, that any change of air is hazardous | 


to thoſe who have not had the ſmall-pox. If at a time 


when the propenſity to be affected is the greateſt, there | 


ſhould be a concurrence of thoſe ſtates of the conſtitution 


| above noticed, how aggravated will the condition of the 
patient be. „„ | 


 ReſpeCting the evaſion of theſe inconveniences by inocu- 


Arion, it is to be obſerved, that as the propenſity to the 
diſeaſe differs at different times in the ſame ſubject, it is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the diſorder is produced by 


downright violence, when there ſubſiſts in the patient 
but little of that peculiarity of conſtitution, ſo eſſential 


to the production of the diſeaſe (and ſo general, when 


the ſmall-pox is epidemical) or, in other words, when 
the body is indiſpoſed to be poiſoned. This conſideration, 
peculiar to the diſeaſe, when artificially produced, ap- 
pears to be the true cauſe of the ſmall quantity of pocky 


matter, and that general ſcarcity of puſtules, when com- | 


pared to the natural ſmall-pox, which has ever accom- 

panied inoculation, and is one of the grand advantages of 
the diſcovery. Farther, as it is very reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that this propenſity is the greateſt when there 
1s an epidemic conſtitution of the air, which favours 


the production of the diſeaſe; and if it be as probable | 


that the ſeverity or mildneſs of the diſeaſe depends in 
a good degree upon the greater or leſſer propenſity of 
the ſubject to be infected, it will certainly be an eligible 
ſtep not to bring on the diſorder by inoculation, during the 
continuance of an evidently prevailing tendency to the 
diſeaſe, Prudence in this caſe directs us to take advan- 
tage of the abſence of ſuch a prevailing tendency, when 
all the benefits of inoculation may be ſecured, and not de- 


lay the operation, till ſuch a conſtitution of air prevails, | 


as at once makes the operation neceſſary, and deprives 


it of ſome of its advantages. To conclude, we may add | 


ſtitution into the n 


do this conſideration, that by the practice of expoſure to 


| 


Io 
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cold, the violence of the eruptive feber is ſo ſar mode- 
rated, as to prevent its forming an additional quantity of 
variolous matter, which, in a violent and unreſtrained - 
ſtate, it would do, by aflimilating the Juices of the con- 

ature of the variolous poiſon; 
3. The manner or mode of the infeQio 


: n being commu- 
nicated. 0 | 

In the natural ſmallpox, the diſcaſe may be produced by 
an accidental contagion, or an epidemic influence. Dr. 
Mead ſays, that the air of this climate never produces 
the plague, ſmall-pox, or meaſles; and Dr. Arbuthnot 
ſays, that the plague itſelf may be generated by ſome qua- 
lity in the air, without any contagion. Be theſe opinions 
as they may, it is evident that contagion is ſometimes ſo 
languid, that it requires the agency of other: cauſes to 
give it aCtivity, ſo as to produce the tribe of diſeaſes to 
which it belongs, and which without this agency would 
never be brought forth ; and though the ſtrongeſt epide- 
mic tendency may not in Europe create the ſmall-pox, 
without the concurrence of contagious fomes, yet there 


is, by the agency of the former, ſuch an alteration made, 


and propenſity brought on the animal juices, as is efſen- 
tially neceſſary to continue the exiſtence of the diſeaſe. 
Variolous contagion produces its effects by the actual ap- 
plication of its poiſon, either externally, through the 
medium of the ſkin, or internally, to the gullet, ſtomach, 
and guts, in the act of deglutition; or laſtly, to the 
lungs, in the act of reſpiration. Though there may be 
a poſſible admiſſion of the poiſonous miaſmata into the 
conſtitution through the ſkin, from the principle of ab- 
ſorption, yet the poiſon very ſeldom, if ever, exerts its 
influence upon the habit in this manner; poſſibly by a 
local actual application of the groſs matter lodged in the 
cloaths, or otherwiſe conveyed, the diſtemper may ſome- 
times be produced by a kind of inoculation, and then the 
diſorder will probably be favourable. But when the poi- 
ſon, in a more dilute ſtate, only floats in, or impregnates 
the air, it ſeldom enters the pores of the ſkin, and poi- 
ſons by way of abſorption z for the degrees of activity in 
which this power is exerted, are moſt probably in pro- 


portion to the aids the conſtitution may ſtand in need of 
from it. However, it is more than probable that the or- 
dinary mode of infection is by the lungs, which from their 


ſtructure they are well calculated to receive, to entangle, 
and to retain. When either the lungs or the ſtomach are 


firſt infected by the infectious effluvia, it is moſt reaſon- 


able to believe, that theſe noble parts, together with the 
fauces, glottis, wind-pipe, and gullet, will frequently la- 
bour under a greater load of puſtules, than the external 
ſurface of the body; for it is obſerved that when the pa- 
tient is infected artificially, that the parts to which the 


poiſon is applied, ſuffer in a greater degree than the more 


diſtant; and that the circumjacent ſkin, to ſome extent, 
is filled with puſtules. From this particular application 
of the morbid matter to the fauces, &c. it is probable, 
that the large diſcharge of ſaliva, & c. ariſes, which cha- 
racterizes the confluent ſmall-pox in adults; and as chil- 


dren ſwallow this ſaliva it excites a diarrhea, which in 


them anſwers to the ſpitting in thoſe more aged. When 
the internal parts are oppreſſed with puſtules, there is no 
interval between the eruptive and the ſubſequent ſympto- 
matic fever; and the ſuffering which the patient Jabours 
under from a generally inflamed ſkin, heightened by the 
diſeaſed condition of he nobler parts, perpetuates the firſt 
fever. This informs us that all is not ſo well within, as 
otherwiſe the external appearances might have induced 


us to believe; but that the nobler parts are rendered un- 
fit ſor the purpoſes of life, at leaſt are labouring and 


lagging behind in the proceſs, ſo that they have not kept 
pace with the apparent ſtate of the diſeaſe on the ſurface of 


the body; this ſome have ſuppoſed to be the true general 
cauſe of the ſecondary fever, under which the patient, if he 


ſinks, dies peripneumonic. Theſe conſequences frequently 
attend the infection received in the natural way, and it, 
ſuperadded to theſe, the unhappy ſituation of thoſe de- 
ſcribed under the firſt and ſecond ſources of danger at- 
tends the patient, the diſorder will be proportionably ag- 
ravated, and the chance of life leſſened, | 
But here again inochlation relieves ; for by this mode the 
virus is applicd to the external ſurface of the body, ſo 
that the whole conſtitution (excepting the part immedi- 
ately ſurrounding the wound) being affected uniformly, 
the proceſs of the diſeaſe is regularly carried on, and the 
nobler parts not being particularly affected by a partial 


application of the variolous fomes to their ſurface, have 


no diſtreſs to proclaim by a ſecondary fever, which is 
therefore ſcarcely ever ſeen in inoculated patients, 

4. The conſtitution of the air at the time of infection. 
A powerful ſource of difficulty and danger in the habi- 
tual ſmall-pox, is, the malignant influence of the air at 
ſome ſeaſons, and particularly if it happens at the time 


of receiving the infection. If this concurs with one or 
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more of the other ſources, how dreadful che devaſtation. 
Whether this conſtitution of the air produces its delete- 
rious effects, by heightening the natural malignity of the 
-infeQting poiſon, or acts on the conſtitution itſelf, ſo 


- ns to render the effects of contagion more peculiarly fa- 


tal, the conſequence of this ſtate of the air is the ſame. 
The general characters of a morbid ſtate of the air, are 
the inflammatory and putrid; and it is uniformly ob- 
ſerved, that whenever a perſon is attacked with a fever, 
under either of theſe prevailing diſpoſitions, that it never 
fails to impreſs its character upon the diſeaſe. | 

But here alſo inoculation affords the moſt benign influ- 


_ ence. The judicious practitioner does not expote his pa- 


tient to the pernicious effects of an air that can ſtamp its 


baneful character on the ſmall-pox ; but chuſes the ſea- 


ſon beſt calculated for the ſafety and welfare of his pa- 
tient; and hence we rarely ſee the influence of this evil 
ſource attendant on the artificial diſcaſe. 


Having ſeen, that from the inſluence of one or more of 
theſe four ſources of difficulty and danger, and that from 


their union will reſult a natural ſmall-pox, complicated 


with horrors not leſs to be dreaded than the plague, how | 


ineſtimable mult appear that favour of Providence, by 


which we are freed from the formidable attendants of 
this diſeaſe, viz. znoculation, by which the diſorder is ren- 
dered mild, and in general lets hazardous than a com- 


mon cold. 


From attention to the above ſources of ill in the natural. 
| ſmall-pox, we are led to ſee, with ſuthcient ſatisfaction, 


the many inſtances of relief and ſecurity which gene- 


rally we avail ourſelves of by inoculation; a part of which | 


we have ſeen, and a few others follow. e 


As already obſerved, it ſaves the lives of moſt who are 


its ſubjects. 


From a general calculation it appears, that in the hoſpi- 
tals for ſmall-pox and znoculation, 72 die out of 400 pa- 
tients, having the diſtemper in the natural way, and only 
one out of this number, when inoculated. | 


It leflens the aſtliction from both the degree, and the 
number of ill ſymptoms, even when it proves fatal. 


the virulence of the diſeaſe, the marks on the face are | 
not ſo deep. 5 3 


It leſſens the number of puſtules; and by moderating 


It is extremely rare that the ſecondary fever attends it; a 


ſymptom productive of much ſuffering, if the patient is 


Happy enough to eſcape with life. | 
It produces the difeaſe under the feweſt diſadvantages, 


and favours with foreſight to prevent many ills, not to 


be guarded againſt in the natural ſmall-pox. 


Inſtead of communicating other diſorders with it, many | 
diforders ſubſequent to the natural, are very rarely ob- 


ſerved after the artificial ſmall-pox. 


It effectually removes all juſt grounds of fear; a paſſion 


very injurious in this diſeaſe. 


* 


Soldiers, ſailors, and all who would appear abroad, or 
in public offices, are freed from every anxiety and ha- 


zard, attendant on the natural ſmall-pox. | 


Servants, women with children at their breaſts, pregnant | 


women, magiſtrates, phyſicians, &c. are all freed from 


the molt diſtreſſing embarraſſment, by conformity to in- 


culation. See Small-Pox. 


INoCULATION, hoſpital for. See Hos pITAL. . 
INORDINA ILE proportion is where three magnitudes being 
in one rank, and three others proportional to them in 
another, you compare them in a different order. 


. gr. If there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 3, 


which are proportional to the precedent, in a different or- 
der; ſo that 2 be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to ꝗ as 8 to 243 
then caſting away the mean terms in each rank, you con- 


9; and in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, 


clude the ſirſt 2 in the firſt rank to be to the laſt, 9; as 
8, the ſirſt of the other rank, to the laſt, 36. "7 


. INO3ARCION, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 

old Greek and Roman authors to a peculiar ſpecies of | 
emerald, called alſo by ſome the Chalcedonian emerald. | 
"The great diſtinction of this from all the other kinds of | 


this gem, was its not being of the pure, clear, and un- 


INQ 


| way of alluſion to a cuſtom in the Romi 5 
| praying that the ſoul of the defunct may — Church, of 
he ſame words are alſo frequently ſeen at the 8 | 
epitaphs, in lieu of thoſe uſed by the ancient jy om of 
8. T. T. L. i. e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie th en 
or, Sit humus cineri non oneroſa tuo. e earth; 
8 See PALE, | 
ROMPTU, or IMPROMPTU, a Latin word g 
uſed among the French, and 3 2 
ſignify a piece made off-hand, or extempor 1 


. 9 e, withou 
previous meditation, by the mere force an uy 


34} heat can d vivaci 
imagination. aty ol 


UtY. 
INQUIRENDO, an authority given a perſon or 
aire into ſomething for the king's advantage ora 
INQUIRENDO idle. See IDLIOTA. 
Ad IxQuiIREnDUM. See AD INQUIRENDUMN, 
Melius INQUIRENDUM. See MEL1us, &c. 
INQUISITION, in the Civ and Canon Law, a manner 
ot procceding for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the ſole 
office of the judge, in the way of ſearch or examination. 


ceſs in the king's behalf, for diſcovery of lands, profits 

and the like. ; 

In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with ore:ce, 

IxqQu1s1Tiov, or the Holy Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical 

 Juriſdidtion eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. for 
the trial and examination of ſuch perſons as are ſuſpected 
to entertain any religious opinions contrary to thoſe pro- 
feſſed in the church of Rome. | 
It is called 7qu;/7tzon, becauſe the judges by their office 
take cognizance of crimes on common report, without 
any legal evidence, except what they themſelves are able 
to explore. | g 

Some people fancy, they ſee the original of the inquif- 
tion, in a conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the coun- 
cil of Verona, in 1184, where he orders the biſhops to 


miſſaries, of all ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy; 
and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral degrees of ſuſpected, con- 
victed, penitent, relapſed, &c. However this be, it is 
generally allowed, that pope Innocent III. laid the firſt 
foundation of the Holy Office; and that the Vaudois, and 
Albigenſes, were the firſt objects of it. That pontiff, in 


Ciſtertian monk, and Pierre de Caſtelnau, archdeacon 
bonne Gaul, in order to blow up a ſpirit of zeal and per- 
ſecution amongſt the prelates and princes. Theſe miſ- 
ſionaries were ſoon followed by others, among whom was 
Preachers, who, returning from Rome in the year 1206, 
laboured, both by his exhortations and conduct, in the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual champions were to 
| ſons in authority to them; and thence they acquired the 


any court, or any authority; they were only a kind of 


| | ſpiritual ſpies, who were to make report of their diſco- 


veries to the pope, and to excite the catholic princes and 
people to extirpate heretics. _ Sold 


 fition was the invention of St. Dominic, and firſt eretted 


in a ſolemn manner by Innocent III. in the council 0 
the Inquiſition, by Chandler, book i. chap. 10. 


that St. Dominic was not appointed by the Roman pon- 
tiff to proceed judicially againſt heretics, and ſuch 28 
were ſuſpeQed of 2 to pronounce ſentence 2 
ing to their reſpective caſes, and to deliver over to the 


varying colours of the others, but having thick veins in | ſecular arm ſuch as perſiſted obſtinately in their error 
it, which gave peculiar refractions and reflexions to the | and therefore, in this ſenſe, was no inquiſitor; though, 


INOSCULATION. See AnasTOMaAs1s, and ARTERY. 
IN PACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to fignify a 


light; and though the ſtone was in itſelf wholly green, 
yet when viewed in fide lights, theſe veins gave all thoſe 


changeable colours that ornament the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, or the neck of a pigeon. _ 


according to the original meaning of the term, he " 
inveſted with the commiſſion and authority of the Ho- 
man pontiff to extirpate hereſy, and oppoſe its abetto'*, 


but without any judicial power: nay, it is farther uiged, 


that the court of inqui/ition was not erected 1 
life of St. Dominic. The horrid war, which was excl 


priſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have com- by Innocent III. againſt the Albigenſes in Narbonne 


mitted any grievous fault. 

Formerly, there uſed to be a great deal of ceremony at 
the putting a religious in = but now it is not much 
regarded. Such as are ſhut up in perpetual impriſon- 
ment, are alſo ſaid to be in pace. Þ 


Gaul, and which was carried on by the croſs-beaters with 


hen 3 
the utmoſt cruelty from the year 1209 to 1229, V 
treaty of peace took placc between Raymond VIII. — 
of Thoulouſe, and Lewis VIII. king of France, 8 
ſitors 


Sometimes, alſo, the words requie/cat in pace are uſed by 


way for the ſull eſtabliſhment of the ing; 


9 


INQUEST, or ExquesT. See Enquesr, ARREST, and 


INqQUis1T1ON is alſo uſed, in Common Lax, for a like — 


get information, either by themſelves, or by their com- 


the beginning of the thirteenth century, ſent Rainier, a 


of Maguelonne, to the country of Thoulouſe, or Nar- 


the famous Spaniard, Dominic, founder of the order of 
fell in with theſe delegates, embarked in their cauſe, and 
give an account to the pope of the number of heretics in 
thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and per- 


name of inqui/itors : but theſe original inquz/itors had not 


It has been generally ſaid, that the tribunal of the inqui- - 


by him in the city of Thoulouſe; that, conſequently, de 
was the firſt inquiſitor; and that, although the year of 
its inſtitution is uncertain, it was undoubtedly confirmed 


the Lateran, in the year 1215. See Limborch's Hiſt. of 


This account is conteſted by Moſheim, who maintains, 


| mortal blow to the cauſe of hereſy, prepare a 
gave a mortal blow to the ca 7. ien. In 4 


TTT 1 


Gtors of the firſt kind had, in, the courſe of this time, 
been placed in almoſt ery city, whoſe inhabitants had 
- the misfortune to be ſuſpe ed of hereſy, notwithſtand- 
ing the reluctance which the people manifeſted to this 
new inſtitution, and the violence with which they fre- 

nently expelled and ſometimes maſſacred theſe bloody 
officers of the popiſh hierarchy. At length, the council 
held at Thoulouſe, in the year 1229, by Romanus, car- 
dinal of St. Angelo, and pope's legate, went ſtill farther, 
and erected in every city a council of inquiſitors, conſiſt- 
ing of one prieſt, and three laymen. This inſtitution 
was, however, ſuperſeded in the year 1233, by Gregory 
IX. who entruſted the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, 
with the important commiſſion of diſcovering and bring- 
ing to judgment the heretics that were lurking in France; 
and in a formal epiſtle diſcharged the biſhops of that 
painful office. Immediately after this, the biſhop of 
Tournay, who was the pope's legate in France, began to 


execute this new reſolution, by appointing Pierre Cellan | 


and Guillaume Arnaud, inquiſitors of heretical pravity 
at Choulouſe; and afterwards proceeded in every city, 
where the Dominicans had a convent, to conſtitute ofhi- 
cers of the ſame kind, choſen from among the monks of 


that order. From this period we are to date the com- | 


mencement of the dreadful tribunal of the inqui/1tion, 
which in this and the following ages ſubdued fuch a pro- 
digious multitude of heretics, part of whom were con- 
verted to the church by terror, and the reſt committed to 
the flames without mercy. For the Dominicans creed 


firſt at Thoulouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone, and 


other places, a tremendous court, before which were 
ſummoned not only heretics, and perſons ſuſpected of 
hereſy, but likewiſe all who were accuſed of magic, ſor- 
cery, Judaiſm, witchcraft, and other crimes of that kind. 
This tribunal, in proceſs of time, was erected in the 
other countries of Europe, though not every where with 
the ſame ſucceſs. The method of proceeding in this 
court of inguiſition was at firſt imple, and almoſt in every 
reſpect ſimilar to that which was oblerved in the ordinary 


courts of juſtice. But the Dominicans modelled it after | 
that of the tribunal, called in the Roman church the tri- | 


bunal of peace z and hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of 
inquiſitorial law, which, in many reſpeAs, is ſo contrary 


to the common feelings of humanity, and the plaineſt 


dictates of equity and juſtice. And that nothing might 


be wanting to render the ſpiritual court formidable and 


_ tremendous, the Roman pontiffs perſuaded the European 
princes, particularly the emperor Frederic II. and Lewis 


X. king of France, not only to enact the moſt barba- 
rous laws againſt heretics, and to commit to the flames | 


| thoſe who were pronounced ſuch by the inquiſitors, but 
_ alſo to maintain the inquiſitors in their office, and grant 
them their protection in the moſt open and folemn man- 


ner. The edicts iſſued to this purpoſe by Frederic II. 


are well known; ediQts every way proper to excite hor- 
ror, and which rendered the moſt illuſtrious piety and 


virtue incapable of ſaving from the moſt cruel death ſuch. 


as had the misfortune to be difagreeable to the inqui- 


ſitors. The laws of Frederic, in relation to the inqui- 
tors, may be ſeen in Limborch's Hiſtory of the /1qus- | 


tion, book i. chap. 12. | | nn | 
The edict of St. Lewis, in favour of theſe gholtly judges, 


Iſſued out in the year 1229, is generally known under the 


title of Cupientes. | 


pented the power he had given the churchmen, as hav- 


ing ſeen ſome of the fruits of it, pope Innocent IV.“ 
_ erected a perpetual tribunal of inquiſitors, and deprived | 


the biſhops and ſecular judges of the little power the em- 


peror Frederic had left them. And this juriſdiction, which | 
_ depended immediately on himſelf, he took care to intro- 
duce into moſt of the ſtates of Europe. In 1251 it was 


eſtabliſhed in Italy; in 1255 Alexander IV. appointed 
inqufſitors in France, at the requeſt of St. Lewis. But 
the inquilitors were ſo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible 
| butchecy among the reputed heretics, that they raiſed an 


univerſal deteſtation even in ſome catholic countries 


themſelves. Hence it was that their reign proved very 
ſhort both in France and Germany; though they were 
occaſionally exerting themſelves; and their power was 
eſtabliſhed in many parts of France and Germany about 


the time of the reformation by Luther ; but afterwards | 


gradually declined. Nor was even Spain entirely ſubject 
de them till the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella, * 

their power was increaſed, under pretence of clearing the 
country of Judaiſm and Mohametaniſm. _ 


Ehe uu, was ſirlt introduced into Spain in the year | 


1478; but the ſirſt inquiſitor general, and the ſupreme 
Nel the inqui/ition, was not fixed till the year 1483. 
Bs tribunal is ariſen to ſuch a height in Spain, that the 
ing of Caſtile before his coronation ſubjects himſelf and 
all his dominions, by a ſpecial oath, to the molt holy 


After the death of Frederic, who had long before re- | 


tribunal of the inquifition. It is under the direction of 
an inquiſitor general, appointed by the king, and con- 
ſirmed by the pope; and this ingui/ition has power to 
name particular inquiſitors in every place where there is 
any tribunal of the inquifition. 5 

The inqui/ition was eſtabliſhed in Portugal, at the preſſ- 


ing ſolicitation of king John III. about the year 15363 


and both the Spaniards and Portugueſe have eſtablithed 
it in their tertitories in the weſtern continent. | 

The power of the jaqui/ition is very much limited in ſome 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it was intro- 
duced about the year 1289, and where it is received un- 
der ſueh modifications, as prove a great check on its au- 
thority; the office conſiſting of ſecular ' and eecleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, though the latter have been long endeavour- 
ing to bring it into their own hands, but could never pre- 
vail with the Venetian ſenate to agree to it, Indeed at 


Venice it ſeems rather a political than a religious contri- 


vance ; and ſerves rather for the ſecurity of the ſtate, 
than that of the church. There are appeals from the 


ſubaltern ?ngzi/#ions in Italy, to the congregation of the 
holy office reſiding at Rome. +. 


This CONGREGATION was firſt formed by Paul III. in 


1542, but ſinally eſtabliſhed by Sixtus V. in 1588. The 
members of it, called ſupreme inquiſitors, aſſemble thrice 
in the week, and every Thurſday in the preſence of the 


- 


pope, who preſides in it. 


The officers or miniſters of the ingu:/:i01 are the inqui- 


ſitors, who derive their power from the pope, either by 
word of mouth, or by his apoſtolic letters, and can be 
removed only by him, or by authority conferred by him 
on thoſe cardinals who are the inquiſitors general; vicars 
general, who manage the aflaits of che /4u;/4tion, during 
the abſence of the inquiſitors; aſſeſſors and counſellors, 
who give their advice in points of theology and law; the 
promoter fiſcal, whoſe office it is to examine the depoſi- 
tions of the witneſſes, to give information of criminals 
to the inquiſitors, and to demand their apprehenſion and 


impriſoument, and, finally, when apprehended and ad- 
moniſhed, to accuſe them; notaries or regiſters, who 


write down the injunctions, accuſations, and all the plead- 


ings of the cauſes; the judge and receiver of the conſiſ-. 


cated effects; the executor and officials, who apprehend 
and keep in cuſtody criminals ; the attendants or FAMI- 


LIARS; the CROsSs-bearers ; and the viſitors, who viſit all 


the provinces of the inquiſitors, and report to the inqui- 
ſitor general and council whatever was proper to be a- 
mended. The civil magiſtrate is entirely excluded from 


the cognizance of hereſy ; but the inquiſitors require 


their aſſiſtance for the puniſhment of heretics, in conſe- 


quence of the ſentence which they pronounce; and they 
ale ſeverely threatened with the molt grievous puniſh- 


ment, if they neglect their duty. The puniſhments in- 
flicted by the /nquz/tzon on heretics are eccleſiaſtical and 


civil: the eceleſiaſtical or canonical are EXCOMMUNI- 
CAT1ON, deprivation of eccleſiailical burial, Ante | 


benelices, and offices. The civil are confiſcation of goods, 


_ which is inflicted on all who are convicted of hereſy, or 


confeſs, whether they repent or perſiſt in their hereſy, be- 
cauſe they are declared to incur the puniſhment, zp/o pure, 


as ſoon as they fall into hereſy; diſinheriting the children, 


inſomuch that though they are catholics, they can never 


Inherit the eſtates of their fathers who died in hereſy; | 
infamy, which excludes from all public offices, from 


bearing witneſs, making wills, &c. loſs of all domi- 
nion, natural or civil, as power of parents over children, 


maſters over ſervants, magiſtrates and princes over ſub- 


jects, &c. and the deprivation of all property in every 
thing they have; impriſonment 3 bann, which is a kind 
of ſentence of excommunication, by which any perſon 
is Caſt out of the commonwealth, ſo that he cannot en- 
joy the public proteCtion, or diſcharge any public offices, 
or receive any benefit of law; dithdation, which declares 
heretics to be enemies of their country and of the em- 


' pire, ſo that any perſon, by his cwn private authority, 


may ſeize, plunder, and kill him, as an enemy and rob- 
ber, even though he be a clergyman ; nor is it lawful for 
any one to undertake their defence when apprehended ; 
and thoſe advocates who favour and 2 for them, are 
pronounced infamous, and ſuſpended from their office; 


and finally death, which is that of being burut alive, in 


ſome caſes heightened by being gagged with an iron in- 
ſtrument, ſo that in the midſt of their torments they can 
utter only an inarticulate found. | | 
It is the conſtant practice of the inquz/ition, to affect, in 
all their procedures, to inſpire as much terror aud amaze- 
ment as poſſible; every thing is done with the proſoundeſt 


ſilence and ſectecy, and with the greateſt rigour, and pre- 


tended impartiality, When a perſon is ſeized, all the 
world abandons him ; not the neareſt friend dares to 
ſpeak a word in his defence ; that alone would be enough 


to render them ſuſpected of hereſy, and would bring 
Yes, | them | 
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whence the revengeful have a fair occaſion of wreaking | | 
| their malice on their enemies. By the forms of the in- | INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to an 
_ quifition, a perſon defamed only for hereſy is obliged to 


ſeven, more or leſs, compurgators; ſo that if he fails in 


them, they are only abſolved from proſecution, but their 


_ Time is no manner of ſecurity in point of hereſy ; nor 


 quifition, 


dhe other ſide the croſs, betwixt an olive- tree and a ſword, 


IN QUO, Medium in quo. See MepiuUM. 1 
INROLLMENT, in Lew, the regiſtering, recording, or | 
entering of any lawful act, or inſtrument, in the records | 
of chancery ; as a recognizance acknowledged, or a ſta- 


 INSANUM parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 


INS 


thei within the claws of the inquiftionz nay; the neareſt | INSCRIBED, in Geometry.—A figure is fad 


relations are bribed and conſtrained to accuſe. one an- 


other. The criminals are ſeized, examined; tried, tor- 


executed, without ever ſeeing or knowing their accuſers; 


make canonical purgation, i. e. to purge himſelf with | 


one, two, or three, he is accounted guilty : beſides, every 
one, though excluded by other courts, is admitted as a 
witneſs, a mortal enemy only excepted. The names of | 
the witneſſes are not ſhewn to the priſoner ; nor is any 
circumſtance diſcovered, by which he can obtain the 
knowledge of them. If two unexceptionable witneſſes 
teſtify of different facts; yea, ſometimes if there be only 
one, or a mere report, it 1s thought ſufficient for order- 
ing the torture; the evidence of two unexceptionable 
witneſſes, who agree, is ſufficient for the conviction and 
condemnation of any perſon. Thoſe that are informed 
againſt are conſtrained to become their own accuſers; 
and various arts are uſed to extort a confeſſion from them. | 
The advocate allowed tkem is under the direction of the 
inqui/ition, and employed chiefly in order to betray them; 
moreover, when the crimes cannot be proved againſt 


crimes and names are recorded againſt them. 'The uſe of | 
torture for diſcovering ſccret crimes lying concealed in 
the mind, is a flagrant inſtance of injuſtice; and perſons | 
ate put to the torture upon half full proof of the crime, | 
i. e. faultering, defamation, one witneſs of his own 
knowledge, or when the tokens are vehement and vio- 
lent. Theſe tortures are uſed under a pretence of diſco- 
vering the truth, and they are varied and continued with | 
the moſt wanton cruelty. After theſe, and many other 
ſhocking proceſſes, when the inquz/ition has done with the | 
_ criminals, and condemned them to death, they are turned 
over to the ſecular arm, with much prayer, and pious | 
| Intreaty, that their lives may not be touched. 


does the grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed ſrom the purſuits | 
of the inquiſition; even the deceaſed have their trials, and 
they proceed in all their form and ſolemnity againſt the 
dead carcaſes. The executions are always deferred till 
the number of the condemned is very great, that the mul- 
titude of ſufferers may ſtrike the deeper horror, and 
make rhe ſcene more terrible and ſhocking. See AcT of 
Faith. Fs mr Sy Wy | 
The inquiſition is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, | 
there muſt there be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to con- 


demn a man; but the depoſitions of ſlaves or children | 


are taken. The perſon is tortured till he condemns him- 
| ſelf; for his accuſers are never brought to confront him. 

Perſons are accuſed for the flendereſt expreflion againſt 
the church; or even for a diſreſpectful word of the in- 


'The ſtandard of the 7nqui/ition in Spain is a piece of red 
damaſk, on which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch 
on one ſide, and a ſword on the other; with theſe words 
of the pſalm, Exurge, Domine, & judica cauſam meam. 


The ſtandard of the inqui/ition in Portugal hath their ſup- EF 


| poſed founder, Dominic's picture on one ſide, and on 
with this motto, Juſtitia & miſericordias 
| See on the ſubject of this article Limborch's Hiſt. of the 
Inguiſition, by Chandler, paſſim. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. 


vol. iii. p. 113, &c. B8vo. 


INQUISITORS, in Law, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper vi- 


ſum corporis, or the like, who have authority to enquire | 


into certain caſes, ex officio. [ 


tute, or a fine levied. 


Tnrollments are alſo made in the rolls of the exchequer, | 


king's bench, and common pleas; in the huſtings at 
Guildhall, London; and by the clerk of the peace in| 
any county. See REGISTER. F 
INV ROLLMENTS, clerk of the. See CLERK. | 


INS AG, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people | 


of the Philippine iſlands to one of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
arrots, common in their woods. The 7n/ag is a very 


beautiful bird; its oy is of a very bright green, and | 
i Si 


its head of a fine florid red. 


INSCHI, or InscH1 Ina, in the Materia Medica, à name 
given by ſome authors to the common ginger. | 
INSCONCED, in the Military Art, denotes, that part 
of an army that have fortiſied themſelves with a ſconce, 


or ſmall fort, in order to defend ſome paſs, &c. See 


SCONCK. 


in another, when all the angles of the ff 
touch either the angles, ſides, or planes o 
tured, and, unleſs they recant, are even condemned and | INScRIEED Hyperbola, is ſuch an one as lies e 

the angle of its aſymptotes; as the conical 
See HV ERBOLA and CIRcuMScRTRIN G. 


this was the firſt way of inſtructing people, andoof tranſ- 


Since Gruter's collection, Th. Reineſius has compiled 
another huge volume of inſcriptions. M. Fabretty pu- 


all theſe, Grævius has publiſhed a complete collection of 

inſcriptions, in three volumes in folio. In France is an 
ACADEMY of inſcriptions and medals, the members of which 
are to meet twice a week, and employ them ſelves in the ex- 


ration, in the beginning of this century; but as they are 


INSCRIPTIONS, Notes, or Abbreviations, uſed in. dee Cl a- 
INSCRUTABLE, Unſearchable, in Theology, is uſually | 


INSECTS, InsEcTa, (the word is originally Latin, ſormed 


| zory, a ſmaller ſort of animals, commonly ſuppoſed to 


 ſpiracula: the head has no brain, and is furniſhed nei- 


8 


INS 


to be 1e 
ure in cr 1, 

the Ky ah 
ntirely within 
hyperbola doth. 


y thing, 


to give ſome farther knowledge thereof 3 OT to tranſmir 


ſome important truth to poſterity. 
Antiquaries are very curious in examining ancient in ; 

tions found on ſtones, and other monuments of ant; a 
Sanchoniathon, contemporary, as it is ſaid, with Git? 
drew moſt of the memoirs whereof his hiſtory is 2 3h 
poſed, from inſcriptions which he found in temples . 
on columns, both among the Heathens, and te H. 

brews. | 
It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon pil 
lars the principles of ſciences, as well as the For of 
the world. "Thoſe mentioned by Herodotus ſhew, thi 


mitting hiſtories, and ſciences, to polterity. This js 
confirmed by Plato in his Hippias, wherein he ſays, that 
Piſiſtratus engraved, on ſtone pillars, precepts uſeful {or 
huſbandmen. Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt public mo- 
numents were made of plates of lead; and that the 
treaties of confederacy concluded between the Romans 
and the Jews, were written upon plates of braſs; that 
ſays he, the Jews might have ſomething to put them in 
mind of the peace and confederacy concluded with the 
Romans. The Greeks and Romans were great dealers 
in inſcriptions, and were extremely fond of being men. 
tioned in them: and hence it is, that we find ſo man 

in thoſe countries of ancient learning, that large volumes 
have been compoſed ; as the collection of Gruter, &c. 


bliſhed another volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he 
has corrected abundance of errors which had eſcaped 
Gruter, Reineſius, and other antiquaries, &c. and added 
a great number of inſcriptions omitted by them.—Sirce 


amination of medals, and ancient monuments, and other 

arts of Greek and Roman literature; and to compoſe a 
biſtory of the kings of France from medals.—Such was 
the academy at the time of its inſtitution, or rather reſtau- 


not now wholly employed about medals and zn{criptions, 
they have changed their name for one of a greater lati- | 
tude, and are called the Academy des Belles Lettres. 


RACTER, 


underſtood of the ſecrets of Providence, and the judg- 
ments of God, which cannot be ſound out, or into 
which human reaſon cannot penetrate. | 


of in, and /eco, I cut; the reaſon of which is, that in 
ſome of this tribe, as ants, the body ſeems to be cut, or 
divided into two, or becauſe the bodies of many, as 
worms, caterpillars, &c. are compoſed of divers circies, 
or rings, which form a ſort of inciſure), in Natural Hif- 


be exſanguinous; and diſtinguiſhed by certain inciſures, 
cuttings, or indentings, in their bodies. ON 
Their characters are, that their body is covered with a 
ſort of bony ſubſtance inſtead of ſkin, and their heads 
are furniſhed with antennæ, called horns  _ 
All inſects have fix or more feet, which are denomi- 
nated from the various motions they produce, curſori 
or running, ſaltatorii, or leaping, the thighs being ic“ 
markably large, natatorii, or ſwimming, which are flat 
and edged, with hairs : the mutici are ſuch feet as have 
no claws ; the forefeet are enlarged towards their en- 
tremities, and each of them is furniſhed with two le- on 
ſer claws, acting like a thumb and finger. They 0 W 
through pores placed on the ſides of their bodies, calle! 


ther with ears nor noſtrils. Moſt inſecls have two ae 
but ſome have more, without eye-brows. The anten! 


are generally two, placed in the fore part of the hea 


and diſtinguiſhed from the tentacula of worms, in 2 
cruſtaceous : they are of various forms, and ſerve g 
diſtinguiſh the different kinds of inſects the principe 
diſtinctions are the following; viz. the /etace®» 7 wo 
grow gradually taper towards the extremity 3 the fil X 
mes, which are of the ſame thickneſs throughout ; 2 
moniliformes, which are filiform, conſiſting of a "fo 
of round knobs; the clavate, which gradually wo = 
in ſize towards the extremity; the capttatæ, Which 2 


Ef ich 
clavated with the extremity roundiſh ; the filſles wl — 


„ enpitated, with the ſmall head divided longitudinal 

om or four parts or laminz the perfoliate, which 
= capitated with the {mall head horizontally divided; 
2 pectinatæ, ſo called from their ſimilitude to a comb 
” feather j ariſtatæ, which have a lateral hair, that is 
eicher naked or furniſhed with leſſer hairs; breviores, 
bo jores, and mediocres, which are reſpectively ſhorter 
80 the body, longer, and of the ſame length with it. 
Beſides the antennæ, there are the palpi or feelers, te- 
ſembling filiform, articulated, moveable antennæ, but 


fufficiently diſtinguiſhed from antennz in being naked, | 


ſhort, and always at the mouth: they are commonly 
four in number, ſometimes fix. 'The mouth is gene- 
rally placed in the anterior part of the head, ſometimes 
under the breaſt, and ſometimes drawn out to a rigid 
oint called the ro/?rum or proboſcis; the maxillæor jaws 


are two, ſometimes tour or more, placed e | 


and the inner edge in ſome inſecis is inſerrated or furni 
ed with little teeth. 'The tongue is in ſome inſects taper 
and ſpiral, in others fleſhy, reſembling a proboſcis ; and 
tubular, as in the fly. 'The ſtemmata or crowns are three 
ſmooth hemiſpheric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head. The trunk is ſituated between the head 
and abdomen, and comprehends the thorax, which is the 
back part of the breaſt, being called dentated when its 
ſides are armed with points; ſpinoſe, when its ſides are 
furniſhed with them 3 and marginated, when its margin 
zs laterally dilated : the /cutellum or eſcutcheon, which is 
the poſterior part of the thorax, often triangular and di- 
vided from the thorax by an intervening ſuture ; and 
the ſternum which is ſituated on the inferior part of the 
thorax, ſometimes pointed behind, and ſometimes bifid. 
The abdomen of inſcats is the poſterior part of their 
body, compoſed of a number of annular ſegments, 
which ſerve occaſionally to lengthen or ſhorten it, and 


to contain the organs of chylifaction, &c. The ſpiracles | 
are ſmall holes placed fingly on each fide of every ſeg- 


ment of the abdomen through which the 7x/e# breathes ; 
and if oil be applied ſo as to ſtop them up, it proves 
fatal to moſt of them. The anus is the poſterior part 
of the abdomen, perforated for the evacuation of the 
excrement and frequently containing the organs of gene- 
ration. The wings of inſects, which are commonly four, 
and ſometimes two, are membranous and almoſt always 
_ undivided ; and they are called plicatiles, when they are 
folded at the time the inſect is at relt ; plane, when they 
are incapable of being folded; erutæ, which have their 
ſuperior ſurfaces brought into contact when the i»/ee? is 
at reſt; patentes, which remain horizontally extended; 
incumbentes when they cover horizontally the ſuperior 


part of the abdomen ; deflexe, which are incumbent, with | 


the outer edges declining towards the fides ; reverſæ, 
which are deflex, with the edge of the inferior wing 


projecting from below the anterior part of the ſuperior | 


ones; dentate, which have the edge ſerrated or ſcoloped; 
caudate, in which one or more projections in the hinder 
wings are extended into proceſſes; and reticulatæ, when 


the veſleis of the wings put on the appearance of net- | 


work. The colours of inſects bear different names ac- 
cording to their ſhape 3 thus there are pun&a or dots, 


firize or ſtreaks, which are very flender faſciz ; and 
line or lines, which are longitudinally extended. The 

ocellus is a round ſpot, containing a leſſer ſpot of a dif- 
| ferent colour in its center: the ſtigmata are the ſpots 


or anaſtomoſes in the middle of the wing near the an- 
terior margin; and the ſingle or double kidney-ſhaped | 
ſpot, ſituated in the ſame part of the anterior wings, is 


0 alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſtigma. The ehtra are 


the upper wings, which are of a hard ſubſtance, in ſome 
degree reſembling leather, and in moſt inſect's of a very | 

hard texture, but in others flexible: their upper ſurface 
is generally convex, their lower one concave; they are | 


extended when the in/ee? flies, and ſhut when it reſts, 
_ Cloſing together and ſorming a longitudinal ſuture down 
the middle of the back. They are of various ſhapes, 
and called accordingly abbreviata, when ſhorter than the 
abdomen ; truncata, when they alſo terminate in a tranſ- 


verſe line; faftigiata, when in the ſame circumſtance | 


they are of equal length with the abdomen or longer; 
ſerrata, when the exterior margin towards the apex is 
notched or ſerrated; /pins/a, when their ſurface is co- 


vered with ſharp points or prickles; ſcabra, when their | 


ſurface is ſo uneven as to grate againſt the fingers; Aria- 
ta, when marked with flender longitudinal furrows 3 
forcata, when they have elevated longitudinal ſulci or 
ridges ;; and ſulcata, when theſe ridges are concave. 
When the ſuperior wings are of a middle ſubſtance be- 
. twixt leather and membrane they are called hemetytra. 
The halteres or poiſers are little heads placed on a ſtalk 
or peduncle, moſt frequently under a little arched ſcale, 
Vol. II. Ne 18% 
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| and appearing to be nothing more than the rudiments 

of the hinder wings. The tail in moſt inſe&s is ſimple, 
capable of being extended, and again drawn back at plea- 
ſure: however, in others it is elongated or lengthened 
out; briſtle-ſhaped or taper; triſeta, compoſed of three 


ceps; folioſa, reſembling a leaf; telifera, when armed 
with a dart or ſting. The aculeus is an inſtrument with 
which inſecis wound, and at the ſame time inſtil a poi- 
ſon. The ſame difference of ſex exiſts in inſecis as in 
other animals, and they appear more diſpoſed to increaſe 
their ſpecies : many of them, when become perfect; 
ſeeming to be created for no other purpoſe but to propa- 
gate their ſpecies. The difference of ſex is with diffi- 
culty diſtinguiſhed in many ines ; in ſome, however, 
the difference is ſo great, that the male and female may 
be miſtaken for inſets of different ſpecies. The colour 


— 


and the female has none. Beſides the ſexes of male and 
female, there is a third diſtinction in ſome inſe#s called 
neuter, which have not the diſtinguiſhing parts of either 
ſex. No hermaphrodites have as yet been diſcovered 
among inſecis: there is ſomething very ſingular, however, 
in the propagation of the aphides: a female APEHis, 


once impregnated, can produce young, which will con- 


tinue to produce others without any frei impreguation, 


even to the fifth progeny ; afterwards a new impregna- 


tion muſt take place. The male inſe&s are always 
ſmaller than the females. See Linnzi Syſtema Naturæ, 
tom. 1. pars ii. p. 533, &c. and Fundamenta Entomolo- 
B apud Linnæi Amenitates Academicæ, vol. vii. 


it ſeveral claſſes, and thoſe again many diſtinct genera. 
The firſt ſeries of ines is called ayTERIA ; becauſe 
under it are comprehended all inſecis of what kind ſo- 
ever, having no wings. | | 
Of this ſeries there are two claſſes, the aNaRTHRA and 


prehending all the winged kinds. 5 
Of this ſeries there are likewiſe two orders or ſubdivi- 
ſions: 1. The pteraria diptera, or inſets with two wings. 
2. The pteraria tetraptera, or thoſe with four wings. 
The third and laſt ſeries of jnſefs is called cyMNaR- 
THRIDIA, and comprebends all thoſe n/efs which have 
ſoft and naked bodies, furniſhed with limbs. 


The ſecond ſeries of inſefs is called PTERARIA, as com- 


Linnzus diſtributes inſets, the fifth claſs of animals, into 
ſeven orders, diſtinguiſhed by their wings, viz. coleopte- 


ra, hemiptera, lepidoptera, neuroptera, hymenoptera, dip- 
tera and aptera, including 86 genera, and 2980 ſpecies. 
Inſects, according to Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſecto- 
rum, are either, firſt, autaucopula, ſuch as do not 


do really change their form. 


there are ſome kinds that caſt their ſkins, and others 
that do not. 8 


or aquatic. 5 
on the land: as the lumbrici terreſtres, which are either 
of the larger ſort, and called dew-wormsz or of a ſmaller 
ſize: and of theſe are ſome red, and others green, with 
yellow tails, which laſt are commonly called gile-ta:!s. 


Or, ſecondly, ſuch as are found in the bowels of ani- 


mals. rates FE 
To the genus of terre/trial inſects, many natural hiſto. 
rians alſo refer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells. 

INSECTS, aquatic, without feet, not changing their form, 


ground, and then drawing up their tail towards it, &c. 
of theſe, ſome are teretes, round and ſmooth : or, ſe- 
condly, of the Jeſſer ſort, which have a different way of 
crawling, or moving from the former. 


There is an 2n/ef of a very peculiarly amphibious kind, | 
which Mr. Reaumur has accurately deſcribed in the 


— ů — 


Memoirs of the Paris Academy. Many animals are aqua- 


but this ſüngular creature always contrives to have its 
head and tail both in the water, and the intermediate 
part of its body out. To conceive the manner in which 


this is effected, we muſt conſider its figure: it is com- 


poſed, like many otherjof theſe ſmall animals, of ſeveral 
rings or joints; it has eleven of theſe between its head 
and its tail 3 they are all roundiſh, and very well reſemble 
a ſtring of beads, The creature is almoſt always in a 
bending figure repreſenting a ſyphon ; its head and tail 
are always placed near one and another, while the bod 


is elevated and forms an arch above them, the head, — by 


13 R 


briſtles; Furcata, or forked ; forcipata, reſembling a fore- 


is different in ſome, and in others the male has wings 


r. Hill in his hiſtory of animals ſubdivides ine into 
three general ſeries, each whereof comprehends under 


PODARIA, . 


change their form : or, ſecondly, pElapoppuptyn, ſuch as : 


INSECTS which do not change their form, are either 1. Aro, 
without feet; or, 2. Pedata, with feet; and of theſe 


INSECTS without feet are either terre/trial, i. e. land-inſe&s, 
maculæ or ſpots, faſcie or bands, which frequently run 


acroſs and ſometimes ſurround the edge of the wings ; | INSECTS, terreſtrial, are either, firſt, ſuch as are produced 


are, either, firſt, of the greater ſort, which have a pe- 
culiar way of moving, by firſt fixing their head to the 


tic for a part of their lives, and paſs the reſt on dry land; 
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tail, and the ring joining to the tail, are the parts con- 


ſtantly kept in the water; and the nine other rings, or 
at lealt ſeven of them, lie upon dry land. The con- 
ſtant habitation of the animal is at the edges of ſtanding 


waters. It conſtantly draws back if more of the body is 
wetted, and plunges in deeper if leſs than the allotted 


portion is ſo. The animal is not more than two thirds 


of an inch long. 


Its manner of moving is very particular; for neither 
the head nor the tail ſeem concerned in it, but the higheſt 
part or ſixth ring of the body, which in its crooked 


ſtate makes the ſuramit of the arch, is what moves firſt, 


and draws all the other parts to follow it, the creature 


continuing in its bended poſture while it moves. It does 


not move by vermicular progreſſion, as ſome animals do, 
but has regular feet. Theſe indeed are ſo ſmall as not 


to be diſtinguiſhable without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes ; | 


but when ſeen, they are found to be one of the greateſt 


ſingularities of the animal. See farther, Mem. Acad. 


Par. 1714. 


InsECTS not changing form, and having feet, are either, firſt, | 


hexapoda, with fix feet. Secondly, offapoda, with eight 
feet. "Thirdly, decateſſarapoda, with fourteen feet. Or, 


fourtbly, polypoda, with more numerous feet. | 
"Thoſe that have but fix feet are either terreſtrial or aqua- 


tic. 


IN s EC Hs which undergo a change of their form are called, | 
udlawoppupern, though improperly; ſince, as Swammer- | | 
dam ſhews, there is no real transformation, but only an 
explication of the parts of the animal, latent before in | 


miniature, like the plant in the feed, A an increaſe of 


all the parts by proper degrees. In theſe the firit ſpecies 


of tranſmutation, or change, is inſtantaneous, there being 
no ſenlible reſt, or ſtop, between the old and the new 
form. The inſets of this order do not loſe their motion 
at the time they ſhift the pellicula, at leaſt not to appear- 
ance — This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former 
ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, 
and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, has 
its members, or parts, viſibly increaſed, and ſtretched 


out, and takes the form of a new nympha, which is not 
without motion; and from thence becomes a flying in- 


ſect. 


| The fecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch n/e@s | 
as undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of thape. 
1. Into a chryſalis, or ſomething analogous to it. 2. Into 


a flying inſet. 1 0 BY 5 

"Theſe kinds of inſects, a while before they change, lic 
quite ſtill, without feeding, or changing place: and, in 
reſpect of their wings, are, firſt, zexconepa, or vagini- 


pennia, as the ſcarabe:, beetles. Secondly, avzaulpa, | 
' whoſe wings are open and expanded; and the wings of 
theſe are either farinaceous, as in the papiliones, &c. or 


membranous, as in the apes, muſcæ, &c. and theſe are 
either Aeg, with two wings, or TEpami:4, with four 


Wings. 5 


The third ſpecies of tranſmutation is a ſimple change 
from a vermiculus to a flying inſect, but with a ſenſible 
go, reſt or ſtop, between one form and the other. 
This exchange Swammerdam thus deſcribes : 5 The 


« yermicle excluded from the egg gets nouriſhment by | 
ce little and little from without, and under that firſt 
e ſkin, or covering, has its members increaſed by de- 


« orees : not ſlipping it, or putting it off, as other ver- 


« miculi do when they change into nymphæ, but aſſum- | 
de ing the figure ofa nympha in it: for a time it is quite 
„ motionleſs, till the ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated; 
e and then in a few days, it recovers its motion again, 
and caſting off the ſkin, which is, as it were, double, 
« jt becomes a fly.” See Transformation of INSECTS 


below. 


$ IxnsECTS, eyes of. See EyEs of Flies. A | | 
 InsEcTs, generation of, The world is now generally con- 
vinced, that inſe#s are not bred of corruption, but ex | 
699; though the contrary was believed by the ancients, | 
becauſe of the vaſt numbers that were ſometimes hatched, 
as it were, at once, and becauſe they could not diſcern 


the particular manner of thcir propagation. See CE- 
NERATION, | | 


Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly diſ- | 
proved the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as 
the chimerical transformation of the caterpillar into the 


butterfly, and other the like metamorphoſes; and have 
ſhewn, that all the members of the butterfly were. origi- 
nally incloſed under the ſkin or nympha of the caterpil- 
Jar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed, 


x 


Inſecis take particular care to depoſit their eggs, or ſeed, 
in ſuch places where they may bave a ſufficient incuba- 


tion, and where the young, when hatched, may have the 
benefit of proper food till they become able to ſhift for 


themſelves. "Thoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay their 


eggs in the water; thoſe to whom Heſh is a proper toad, 
| l 


= 


cauſe many of them had no 1ed li 


in this ſtate maſked, or 
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in fleſh 3 and thoſe to whom the fruits or 1. | 
getables are food, are accordingly ns Pons of ve. 
fruit, ſome in that tree, and ſome in one plant 2 1 
in another; but conſtantly the ſame kind My ſome 
tree, or plant. As for others, that require a m © lame 
ſtant and greater degree of warmth, they are 1 
by the parent animal with ſome place in or | Provided 
body of other animals; ſome in the ſcathers "a the 
ſome in the hair of beaſts, ſome in the ſcales N birds, 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh ol fiſhes, 


. » Nay, ſome ir 
bowels and inmoſt receſſes of man, and Abbes 8855 the 
And as for others, to whom none of thoſe method ures. 

S are 


proper, the parents make them neſts þ 8 
the earth, in woods, in combs, and "xd Fes oration in 
» os ge up proviſions that ſerve both 907 th * Wh 
uction of t d for their fe » 
++ io err young, and for their food, when pro- 
In flies, butterflies, &c. it is obſerved, there js a K; 
gluten, by which the female faſtens her eggs 0 8 ng 
ing buds of trees, &c. ſo that the rains cannot wk 


h , ll n 
- _— off, Theſe eggs will not be hurt by the greateſt 


Andry, De la Generation de Vers dans | 
PHomme, takes notice, that the ancients w 
in denying that /c&s did breathe, 
their wanting lungs ; 


S Corps de 


: ere miſtaken 
on the account 

] of 
for modern obſervations convince 


us that ine have a greater number of lungs t 


| han ot} 

lrg Other 

The ancients thought, alſo, that %%, had no blood, he 
| 2 1 


quor like our blood : 


but it is not the colour, but the uſe of that liquor, that 


is to be regarded. 
They believed, alſo, that ine, had no hearts; Where 
our microſcopes do now diſcover, that when inſicts have 
ſeveral lungs, they have alfo ſeveral hearts I in . 


: ung | 3 and, in par- 
ticular, it is found, that filk-worms have a ati nd 


chain of hearts, reaching from the head almoſt to the 


very extremity of the tail. See Hearts of inſets. 


It is this number of hearts and lungs that occahons thoſs 


 nſeets to give bgns of lite long aſter they are divided into 


ſeveral parts. | | 
Andry obſerves, alſo, that it is wrong to call 1%, im- 
perfect animals, fince they want no parts either necefſar 
or convenient for their uſe, to render them complete in 
their kind. —There are ſome who affirm, that the earth 


worms, and thoſe round-tailed worms which are found 
in the inteſtines of men and horſes, &c. alſo ſnails and 


horſe-leeches, are hermaphrodites; but that ſuch worms 
as become flies, and ſilk- worms, are not ſo ; being of no 
ſex, but only peculiar caſes of real animals, which we 
ſce, in time, come out with wings. | 

The moderns have proceeded much farther in the know- 
lege of :n/ec7s than the ancients, as having the advantages 
of the microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their minute parts, 


Wherecf they have publiſhed dravghts and deſcriptions. 
Dr. Hook has publiſhed a Micrograpby in folio; and 


Fran. Redi, a pbyſiician, at Florence, has publiſhed ſeve- 
ral figures with new and curious experiments of his own. 


Sig. Malpighi, Bartholine, and the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions of London, Paris, and Leipfic, bave a great num- 


ber of fine obſervations and experiments on inſetts.— 


Swammerdam has written 2 general hiſtory of in/e&s in 


Dutch, and afures us, there were, before that, above 
400 writers on this ſubject ; among others, he ſpeaks 


well of Wotton, Gefner, Aidrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Geodart, &. Hoeſfnagel, 
painter to the emperor Rudolphus, has given very pood 


deſigns of above 300 ſpecies; Geodart has deſcribed a- 
bove 400, and Mr. Albin has given us a new hiſtory of 
the Engliſh 1s, with beautiful ſigures; and ſince that 
the late Mr. Wilks, and many 
ries and figures of many kinds, 


"The principal authors who have written on %s, or 


entomologiſts, beſides thoſe already mentioned, arc Liſter, 


Lady Merian, who failed from Holland to Jamaica, in 


urſuit of the ſtudy of inſets, Leewenhoeck, Petiver, 
ay, Friſch, Reaumur, Linnæus, who firſt undertook to 
determine the genera of inſets, and aſſign them their 
proper characters, in the Syſtema Naturæ, and thus redu- 
ced this ſcience to a ſyſtematic form, Roeſel, De Geer, 


Admiral, Clerk, Ehret, Poda, Scopoli, Sulker, Gronovivs, 


Seba, Geoffroy, Scheffer, Harris, Brunnich, Leeke, 
Drury, Sep, and Forſter. 5 e 


INSECTS, transformation of. It is well known that flies are 


notproduced in that form, from the eggs of their parent fly, 
but undergo a change like thatof the Fa tiardy, and the like 
winged inſects; the egg hatching into a worm; a caſe or 
e fare. 
aving its true appearance con- 
cealed; and this, after performing all the operations of 
animal life for a certain time, enters into a ſtate of relt, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of chryſalis, or AURELI4A and 
| IN more 


others, have given hiſto- 


1 larva, the inſect being 
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e lately by that of pupa: and thence is changed into | 
mo or the imago, as it is called by Linnæus. | 
A gam, to whom the world is indebted for the 
* ue inſight into the wonders of the inſect-world, 
fir cvidently proved, that what had before been called 
e pompous and myſterious names of changes and 
q nsformations of one animal into another, as of a worm 
tre A fly, and the like, is, in reality, no more than a gra- 
ins and natural growth and evolution of the parts, not 
dua metamorphoſis of them; and this growth reſembles 
| ww well, when judiciouſly confidered, not only the in- 
ke of other animals, but alſo the natural budding and 
increaſe of plants: | | | in 
The progrels of theſe changes, as they are called, in in- 
ſects, is expreſſed by two different terms in their two 
moſt remarkable ſtates; the words are the nymphæ and 
the chryſalis. See AURELIA and Ny MPH. 


 6yammerdam refers the general changes, as they EY 


called, of the inſect-tribe, into four claſſes, one or other 
of which occurs in that of every known inſect, a very few 
excepted, whoſe progreſſions have not yet been ſufficient- 
Iy inquired into, to aſcertain their nature. The four 
general claſſes, or ranks of changes, are diſtinguiſhed by 
four different ways of production, change, and eee, 
The firſt rank, which he expreſſes by the name o 

animal, hath a little animal fully formed in the egg, | 
which, after the evaporation of the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
comes forth perfect, and ſo giows up. Such is the louſe, 
and the like. EE. PR | 
The ſecond claſs is diſtinguithed by the name of aympha- 
cyrmiculus. Theſe have the parts of the future inſect im- 
perlectly ſhaped in the egg, and, after hatching, leave the 
creature to acquire its perfection viſibly by outward foad. 
0: this kind are the graſshopper, the locuſt, the cricket, 
and many other the like creatures. | 
The third claſs he diltinguiſhes by the name of the nympha- 


dry/alis, or nympha-aurelia. Theſe, after hatching, ob- 


ain their perfection darkly, and not till after the caſting 
of the laſt ſkin ; ſuch ate the butterfly and the like. The 
cond and third claſs agree in this, that not a perfect 
animal, but a worm, is produced from the egg, and pre- 
teles the growing of the perfect parts; yet with this dif- 
ſetence, that in the ſecond the little creature grows up 
maniſcflly and obviouſly to the eye; but in the third all 

in darkneſs and obſcurity under the ſkin, and, as it were, 

within the body of the creature, | 

The fourth ciaſs is diftinguithed by the phraſe aympha 


cermiformisz; and the creatures of this claſs remain al- 


ways mut up in the cafe of the worm or maggot, without 


any poſſibil.ty of diſcerning the parts, till caſting both | 


ſkins at once, it becomes a perfect and free animal, ca- their own ſkin, prior to their change into thenymph ſtate) | i 
pable of propagating its ſpecies. ED | may be called the change into the long bai! or ſpheroide, f 
Thoſe inſects which come forth perfect, and in their own or into the ellipfoide. This fly-worm of the blue fly is 


proper form, out of the egg, ſuffer no future changes, but 


nymph- 


work may be had from obſerving the worm or mapgat 
of the common fleſh- fly in its ſeveral ſtages. 

When this creature has arrived at its full growth, it finds 
it not convenient any longer to remain among the food 
It has till then lived upon; it quits it and now goes in 


ſearch of a place where ir may wait for its metamor- 
phoſis. To this purpole it creeps into the earth, where 


it 1emaing two or three days without any change; at 


the end of this time, inſtead of iis pointed figure, its 
white colour. and ſoft ticihy ſubſtance, it acquires the 
figure of an egg, and becomes of a cheſnut colour, or 
ſomewhat recdith, and looks opake and cruſtaceous; it 
is in this ſtate perfectly ſtiſf, and deſtitute of motion, and 
the creature ſcems not only to have loſt its ſorm, but 


Wholly to have loſt its life alſo, This however is not the 


caſe, all that is done, is that the creature has abſolutely 
quitted its ſkin, which is now become hard and of à de- 
erminate figure, and is within it completing all its 
changes. 55 e | 

The manner in which this change of figure is given to 
the ſkin, is by the creature's drawing its head, and the 
two or three fi:{t rings of its body, within the reſt, and 
by that means making itſelf of this ſhape, ſhort and e- 
qually thick at each end, It does this within a few 


hours after it creeps into the earth, and if taken out after. 


that time is always found of this ſhape, and ſeems to be 
transformed, only that its ſkin has not yet acquired 
its brown colour. "This however is not at all the caſe, 
for it can now walk as before, and thruſting out its head 
and the rings it had drawn in, can again acquire its for- 
mer figure, which however it loſes aſterwards at once, 


and becomes rigid in a ſew minutes, and in two or three 


hours the {kin it has quitted, and which is now © ſhell, 
becomes reddiſh, and after a little more time acquires its 
proper cheſnut colour. 


This coat is now no more a ſkin, but a ſhell, and fir ta 


perform all the offices of one; it is no longer connected 
to the body of the animal, but is become hard, brittle, 


and rigid. It may however yet be Uiftinguithed, eſpe- 
cially by che help of the microſcope, to be made up of a 


great number of rings, which may be more distinctly 
counted than they could be in the worm. 50 
The transformation in this ſhell is double, before the in- 


ſect becomes what it is to be finaily, a fly like its parent; 
the firſt zrans/ormation is into an oblong maſs of matter, 
void of all form, either of'the worm it was, or of the fly 
it is to be; but from this it by degrees aſſumes the figure 
of the nymph, in which all the lineaments of the ſuture 


fly are diſtinguiſhable. This iransormeation (which is in 


theſe, and perhaps in all the worms that make a caſe of 


one of thoſe, which with moſt difficulty ſhews this 7 


only the caſting off their ſkins; but thoſe which come, fermation; but on boiling it at a proper time, and aſter- 


forth under the envelopement of a vermicular coat, do, 
belide caſting their ſkins, after a proper time of eating 
and crawling about in that ſtate, become nymphæ: and 
all inſets, as well thoſe which come out of the egg 
in the worm ſtate, as thoſe which come forth in their 
own form, are originally, in the egg, all in the nymph- 
ſoem; and thoſe which come out of the egg perte 


wards carefully opening the ſhell, it will always be found 

in this ſtats. 75 „ 

The time required ſor theſe ſeveral changes often differs 
a little, and ſometimes conſiderably; but at a medium it 

ſtands thus: the worms which have been ſeen to creep 

into the earth on the 21ſt of April, have come out per- 
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fect ities on the 16th of May, and that in a cold ſeaſon 
animals, have no other difference in the manner of their | for the time of the year. os e 
productions from the others, but that they have ſuffered | The changes a multitude of other fly-worms undergo, 

in the egg, and out of the way of our inſpection, all | and their ſhells mage of their proper ſkin, are the ſame 

thoſe changes which the others do undergo in the chry-3 in all eſſential points with thaſe of the flies firſt men- 

falis or nymph-ſtate, in our fight. The parts of the tioned. Home ſpecies have their hell more deeply an- 
nymph of theſe animals protuberate and expand them- nular, others almoſt entirely ſmooth ; ſome have the twa 
{elves by degrees, much in the ſame manner that the | ends ſomewhat pointed, and others only one of them fog * 
budz of lowers of plants do; and the caterpillar is cer- | and in ſome this larger inflated end is the anterior, and 
tiny the butterfly «ſelf, only covered with a mantle | in others the paſterior. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf, vol. iv. 
which hides its ſeveral limbs from our eyes till thrown p. 288, 8 8 5 

off 1 Ks INSECTS, Anatomical uſe of. The inſcct world affards us 

Thus are the general tribes of inſets regularly reduced | numerous uſes, and thoſe many of them ſuch as no one 

to theſe four claſſes, in regard to the manner of their pro- would at firſt thought imagine, and which no other ope— : 
duction. Thoſe particular ſpecies which ſeem not redu- rations or operators could ſo well effect. In the miau-. 

able to theſe, or any other rules, or for which farther ob- tiæ of anatomy, where knives cannot be introduced, the: 
mation at leaſt is required, are the glow-worm, the | maggot or the ant may be employed with great ſucceſs, | 
colopendra, the julus, the weavil or curculio, the dung- | Skeletons of fœtuſes have been prepared by burying them 

eetſe or pilularius ſcarabæus, the ſmalleſt water-beetle, in an ant-hill, and that in ſa accurate and perſe m a man- 
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and the ſcorpion. See theſe under their ſeveral heads. | ner, that all who have ſeen them, have admired by what 11 | 

Yan. Hitt, Inſect. oy pra means they could be fo nicely hniſhed ; and rhe ſecret 11 if 

ugh the general courſe of nature is the ſame in this | of the great Ruyſch, by which he cleared away the paren- 0 
ſelpeck in flies and butterflies, yet the means and manner chymatous ſubſtance from his vaſcular preparations, was 


of it are different; the BUrTERFLY makes its coat for 


ba transformation z the fly-worms of many kinds have 
only a ſhell of their own proper {kin to undergo this 


of this kind. Aſter injecting the veſſels of any part with 
wax, all that remained to the completing theſe prepa- 
rations, was the taking off the parenchymatous or fleſhy 


a p 


: 
change in, | matter from between and among them. Other a- | 
the fly-worms of the firſt and ſecond, and many of natomiſts of his time did this by the knife, or by mace- 

ole of th | 


n third claſs, have their caſe thus made only of 
va 1 own ſein z the different ſpecies afford indeed ſome 
netles in the manner of this, but a general idea of the 


7 


ration in water and other liquors but it appeared a ſort 
of magic to them, that his were always not only much 
' ſooner executed, but to a greater nicety and perfection 
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than their's evef poſſibly could be. His method was only 
to put a number of the common fleſh-eating maggots, to 


the ſubſtance ; and theſe regularly eat away all the fleſh, 
their heads getting into crevices which no inſtrument 
could reach, and the whole ſubſtance of the injection re- 
mained unhurt, as their ſoft bodies could glide between 
its niceſt parts without injuring chem; and the wax be- 
ing no food for them, was in no danger of being eroded, 


even in its ſmalleſt pieces. The ſeveral ſizes of the worms 


or * 7 bred from the eggs of different flies were of 
ou uſe in the perſecting the preparations z for while 
the larger ſort eat the more fleſhy parts, where the veſſels 


are large and but few in number, the middle-fized mag- 


gots got into the interſtices of the more vaſcular parts, 
and the moſt minute of all, which are uſually alſo the 
moſt numerous, kept about the ſurface, and eat away 
between and among the capillary veſſels, 
The maggots produced from flies are not the only animals 
fit for this kind of buſineſs. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
beetles of the ſmaller kinds, whoſe eggs hatch into a ſix- 
| legged worm, which cats as much and as nicely as the fly- 


maggots. All theſe may be employed very ſucceſsfully 


to the preparations of the parts of animals. 
Theſe nice anatomiſts are not confined to animal ſub- 
ances: they often exerc their power alſo on vegetables. 
Many of them feed on the leaves and fruits of plants; 
and ſome ſpecies of theſe work ſo nicely, that they eat 
away all the outer membrane and internal parenchyma- 
tous ſubſtance of the leaves, ſo as only to leave the net- 
like plexus of veſſels ſtanding. Yet theſe being unhurt 
ſhew the true figure of the leaf, and are a ſort of veget- 
able ſkelerons, but very poorly imitated by art in the 
common way, by long macerations in water; this method 


uſually deſtroying and waſhing away many of the ſmaller | 


veſſels, which the tender mouths of theſe creatures ſpare. 


If they exert their ſkill often upon leaves in this manner, | 


they do. it alſo ſometimes with equal if not greater ſuc- 
ceſs upon fruits. As in the leaves, thoſe which have the 
tendereſt parenchyma and the firmeſt ribs, ſucceed beſt ; 
ſo alſo it is in fruits. The leaves of the ruſcus or butcher's 
\ broom, are often found thus beautifully anatomiſedz and 
of all fruits, none ſucceeds ſo well as that of the ſtramo- 
nium, or thorn-apple. Wherever this plant grows in any 
plenty, the fruit towards autumn, while it is yet full of 


juice, is attacked by a ſmall worm, which eats away all the | 


| parenchyma, and leaves every veſſel ſtanding in its place; 
and this not only in the outer coat of the fruit, but in 
the very inner cells of the ſeeds. 
exactly in the ſhape of the fruit, and, growing white with 


the air, exhibit the molt elegant and beautiful ſkeletons | 


imaginable, while yet ſtanding on the plant, The a- 
nimal which effects this, is a hexapode worm produced 
from the egg of a ſmall beetle; and differs very little 


from ſome of thoſe which ſo elegantly eat away the fleſhy | 
parts from the injeCted anatomical preparations. Theſe | 
are gregarious animals like ſome ſpecies of the ſmaller | 


caterpillars, and numbers of them are always at work to- 

' gether on the ſame leaf or fruit, ſo that the ſkeleton is 
ſoon made. They begin by piercing a number of little 
holes into the ſubſtance of the leaf, and thence burrow 
under the integument till they meet one another; and | 
this being done all over the leaf, they leave it, and go to 
work upon another. | | | 


to 


SECT, Muſk, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the capri- 
corn, or muſſ. beetle; but it is too looſe a phraſe for that 
animal, ſince there are other inſets which ſmell as 
ſtrongly of that perfume. There is a ſmall kind of bee, 
very frequent in the paſtures of Lincolnſhire, and ſeveral 
other parts of England, in April; this frequents the 
ranunculus and dandelion flowers, and has a very ſtrong 
and fine ſcent of muſk : there is allo a hexapode worm, 
which feeds on the gallium luteum, or yellow ladies bed- 
ſtraw, which has the ſame perfumed ſcent in a no leſs 
degree. Both theſe inſets, and even the capricorn bee- 
_ tle, loſe their perfume when they have been ſome time | 
dead. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 56. : a 
INSERTED column. See COLUMN. | 3 | 
INSERTION, a term frequently uſed, in Anatomy, to ſig- 
nify the implication of one part within another. 
Thus we ſay, the inſertion of a muſcle. OY 
The inſertion of the bones, muſcles, and nerves in the 
members of an animal, is exceeding artful : the vena ca- | 
va has its inſertion in the right ventricle of the heart. 
InsERTION is alſo uſed, in Agriculture, for the in- 
cloſing a graft within the cleft of a tree. See Ex- 
GRAFTING. . | 
INSgESSUS, or Ixs ESSO, in Medicine, a kind of half bath, 
or SEMICUPIUM, uſually prepared with a {decoCtion of 
ſeveral herbs proper for the lower parts, wherein the pa- 
tient ſits down to the navel. | 
It has ſeveral uſes: as the eaſing of pain, ſoftening the 
parts, diſpelling a flatulent matter, and frequently pro- 
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| INSPICIENDO ventre. 


Theſe veſſels remain | 


inſpiration, which excludes any mixture of error at all from 


1 


1 N 8 


INSIDIANT diſeaſes, a term ufed by ſome authors 3 
preſs ſuch diſeaſes as ſne no evident ſympto . 
main latent a long time in the body, * AN re. 

* _ _ in an unexpected manner, and as it 925 by 

INSINU ATION denotes a cunning, 

creeping into 185 perſon's favour. 

NSINUATION of a will, among Civilians, | 
duction of it, or the lar with the pores Fog pro- 
der to its probate. See WILL. bates 

INSIPID, tafel, that which has nothing in it 
enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to 
that ſenſation we call ting. 

INSITION, INS 1710, in Botany, 
ENGRAFTING; viz. the act of inſerting and uniti 
cyon, bud, or the like, in the ſubſtance of the ſtock, | 

INSOL ATION, in Pharmacy, a method of preparing 
tain fruits, drugs, &c. by expoſing them to the bee * 
the ſun's rays; either to dry, to maturate, or to ſhar : 
them; as is done in vinegar, figs, &c. Nn 
The word comes from the Latin verb 1/lare, which i; 
the fe by Pliny and Columella ; and ſignities 10 expoſe ty 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to ſuch 
wherewithal to pay their juſt debts. 

A perſon dying, and not leaving eſtate ſufficient to git. 

charge theſe, is ſaid to die 2n/olvent. 

INSPECTOR, a perſon to whom the care and conduct ge | 
any work is committed, | | 

INSPECTORS, in the Roman /aw, were ſuch perſons 25 ex. 

amined the quality and value of lands and effects, in or. 

der to the adjuſting or proportioning taxes and imp 
tions to every man's eſtate. | 
The Jews allo have an officer, in their ſynagogue, who 
they call inſpector, IM hhazen. His buſineſs conſt 
principally in inſpecting, or overlooking the prayers ud 
leſſons, in preparing and ſhewing them to the rea, 
and in ſtanding by him to ſee he reads right; aud, if he 
makes miſtakes, he is to correct him 
See VENTRE. — 
INSPIRATION, among Divines, &c. implies the convey- 
ing of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural notices, or 
motions, into the foul: or, it denotes any ſupernatural 

| ipfluence of God upon the mind of a rational creature, 

whereby he is formed to any degree of intellectual im- 
provements, to which he could not, or would not in ſack 
have attained in his preſent circumſtances in 2 natural 
way. 
Thus the prophets are ſaid to have ſpoken by divine in- 
ſpiration. | Es 
Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred writers 
to a particular care of Proyidence, which prevented any 
thing they had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought; 
maintaining, that they never were really :»ſþired, either 
with knowlege, or expreſhon, Og 
According to M. Simon, inſpiration is no more than a 
direction of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted the 
ſacred writers to be miſtaken. _ | | 
It is a common opinion, that the i»/piration of the Holy 
Spirit regards only the matter, not the ſtyle, or words; 
and this ſeems to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of di- 
retion, „„ | | ES : 
Theological writers have enumerated ſeveral kinds ai. 
ſpiration : ſuch as an inſpiration of ſuperintendency, m 
| which God does ſo influence and direct the mind of uf 
perſon, as to keep him more ſecure from error in ſome ii. 
rious and complex diſcourſe, than he would have beenmere- 
ly by the uſe of his natural faculties; plenary ſuperintendent 


and covert way of 


pungent 
occaſion 


denotes the ſame with 


perſons as have not 
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the performance ſo ſuperintended; inſpiratien of elevation, 

where the faculties a0 in a regular, and, as it ſeems, u 
common manner, yet are raiſed to anextraordinaty degre* 

ſo that the compoſure ſhall, upon the whole, have more 
of the true ſublime, or pathetic, than natural genius cou 

have given ; and en of ſuggeſtion, when the ue 
of the faculties is ſuperſeded, and God does, 45. 5 . 
ſpeak directly to the mind, making ſuch diſcoverics 
it as it could not otherwiſe have obtained, and Ge 
the very words in which ſuch diſcoveries are to be on 
municated, if they are deſigned as a meſſage to ct 2 
It is generally allowed that the New Teſtament rele ; 
ten by a ſuperintendent inſpiration ; for without this os 
diſcourſes and doctrines of Chriſt could not have ws 
faithfully recorded by the evangeliſts and 2 re 
could they have aſſumed the authority of Ipea i, 
words of Chriſt, and evinced this authority by 5 5 
exerciſe of miraculous powers: and beſides, | 4 Arme 
writings bear many obvious internal marks of 25 a 
original, in the excellence of their dodtrincs, * : by n- 
ality and elevation of their deſign, the maſe for pact 
plicity of their ſtyle, the agreement of their hart , 
and their efficacy on mankind ; to which ma) 


moting the meuſes. 


3 ( 


| its eat. 
that there has been in the Chriſtian church, from 1 


INS TAUR 


INS 


vere written by the extraordinary aſſiſtance of the ſpirit, 
which mult at leaſt amount to ſuperintendent inſpiration. 
But it has been controverted whether this inſpiration ex- 
tended to every minute circumſtance in their writings, ſo 
as to be in the moſt abſolute ſenſe plenary. Jerom, 
Grotius, Eraſmus,” Epiſcopius, and many others, main- 
tain that it was not; whillt others contend, that the em- 
_ phatical manner in which our Lord ſpeaks of the agency 
ol the ſpirit upon them, and in which they themſelves 
ſpeak of their own writings, will juſtify our believing 
that their in/piration was plenary, unlels there be very 
convincing evidence brought on the other fide to prove 
that it was not: and if we allow, it is ſaid, that there 
were ſome errors in the New Teſtament, as it came from 
the hands of the apoſtles, there may be great danger of 


keſt ages, a conſtant tradition, that the facred books! 
| 


ſubverting the main purpoſe and deſign of it; ſince 


there will be endleſs room to debate the importance both 
of facts and doctrines. 


Among the Heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid | 


to be divinely inſpired, when they gave oracles. 

The poets, alſo, laid claim to it; and, to this end, they 
always invoked Apollo and the Muſes, at the beginning of 
any great work. © 


[xsP1RATION, in Phy/c, is underſtood of that action of the | 


breaſt, by which the air is admitted into the lungs. 


In which ſenſe, 7 ſpiration is a branch of reſpiration; and | 


ſtands oppoſed to exprration. | 
This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its 
ſpring, or elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the 
breaſt is enlarged by the elevation of the thorax and ab- 
domen, and particularly by the motion of the diaphragm 
downwards: ſo that the air does not enter the lungs, 
becauſe they are dilated; but thoſe dilate, becauſe the 
air enters within them. Nor is it the dilatation of the 
breaſt, which draws in the air, as is commonly thought 
though this is a condition abſolutely neceſſary to inſpira- 
tion; but there js an actual intruſion of the air into the 


_ lungs. | | 
1N$PISS ATING, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby a 


liquor is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating 
the thinner parts. | 7 | 
Thus, juices, as that of liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 


INSTALLMENT, a ſettling or inſtating, a perſon in a dig- 


The word is derived from the Latin in, and flallum, a | 


term uſed for a ſeat in church, in the choir, or a ſeat or 


bench in a court of jute, &c, though Voſſius is of 


opinion, the word is of German origin. 


Iiflallment is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, pre- 
bendary, or other ecclebaſtical dignitary, into the poſ- 


ſeſſion of his ſtall, or proper ſeat, in the cathedral church 
to which he belongs. | 
T bis is ſometimes alſo called :7/tallation. _ 5 
Inſtallment is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, whereby the 


knights of the GARTER are placed in their rank, in the 
chapel of St. George, at Windſor; and on many other like | 


. occaſions. | | | 
INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we perceive 


no ſucceſſion; or it is that which takes up the time of only | 


one idea in our minds. 


« . . ; 4 
It is a maxim, in Mechanics, that no natural effect can be 


produced in an igHant. Hence may appear the reaſon, 
why a burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he 


carries it; and why, the faſter a perſon flides, or ſcates, | 


on the ice, the leſs liable is the ice to break. 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of in/flants; a tem- 


porary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. 


NTANT, temporary, is a part of time immediately preceding 


another: thus the laſt i7/?ant of a day, precedes immedi- 
_ ately and really the firſt in/Zaxt of the following day, 


NSTANT, natural, is what we otherwiſe call a priority of | 


nature, which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in 
acting: as, firſt and ſecond cauſes; or cauſes and their 
effects: for the nature of things requires, that if there 
be a ſecond cauſe, there mult be a firſt ; and that there 
muſt be a cauſe, if there be an effect. 
NSTANT, rational, is not any real inſtant, but a point which 
the underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome 
other in/?ant, founded on the nature of the things which 
eceaſions it to be conceived. For inſtance; as God has 
made ſeveral things voluntarily, which he could otherwiſe 
ave let alone; there is a reaſonable foundation to con- 
ceive God, ſuch as he is in himſelf, before he had made any 
of thoſe voluntary determinations + but as there was no 
real in/lant when God had not formed any determination, 
this ſtant is called a rational inſtant, by way of oppoſi- 
mier to an inſtant of tim. 5 
TANTANEOUS ae. See Acriox. 
RATION, the re-eſtabliſhment, or reſtauration, 
ot a religion, a church, or the like, to its former ſtate. 


You! u bs oy derived from the old Latin, Mau- 


INSTEP, in the 


INSTINCT, 


INS 


rum, which ſignified the ſtock of things neceſſary for the 


tilling and managing of grounds; as cattle, tools, harneſs, 
&c. The word ;nflaurum is only of the middle age; but 
 nſiauratio is of much greater antiquity, and by lome is 
derived from 8 lite; as importing a thing's being 
brought to its former likeneſs, or appearance. 


of a horſe, that correſponds to the thank in the fore-leg, 
extending from the ham to the paſtern joint. 
a natural diſpoſition, 'or ſagacity,-wherewith 
animals are endued ; and by virtue whereof they are en- 
abled to provide for themſelves, and know what is good 
for them, and are determined to preſerve and propa» 
gate their ſpecies. | 
Iuſtinèt in brutes, bears ſome analogy to reaſon in men. 
There have been many ſyſtems adopted to explain the 


principles which produce and direct the ſpontaneous 
actions of brute ariimals. | 


Many of the ancient philoſophers aſcribed to brutes an 


underſtanding, differing only in degree from that of man, 


and attributed their inferiority to the want of proper and 


ſuſhcient bodily organs. This ſyſtem has been lately 


very ſtrenuouſly ſupported by M. Helvetius, de IV'Eſprit, 


tom. i. p. 2. &c. Among the moderns, the learned 
Cudworth endeavoured to explain the in/7inct of animals, 
by means of a certain PLASTIC nature. Des Cartes 
thought that all the actions of brute animals might be 
explained by the ſimple laws of mechaniſm, and con- 
ſiders them as machines totally devoid of liſe and ſenti- 
ment, but ſo curiouſly conſtructed by the Creator, that 
the mere impreſſions of light, ſound, and other external 
agents, on their organs, produced a ſerics of motions in 
them, and cauſed them to execute thoſe various opera- 
tions, which had before been aſcribed to an internal prin- 
ciple of life and ſpontaneity. But the actions and man- 
ners of animals, which are totally incompatible with the 
mere principles and laws of mechaniſm, evince the ab- 
ſurdity of this opinion. M. Buffon adopts the opinion 
of Des Cartes in part, but grants them life, and the faculty 
of diſtinguiſhing between pleaſure and pain, together 
with a ſtrong inclination to the former, and averſion from 
the latter. By theſe inclinations and averſions he under- 
takes to account for all, even the moſt ſtriking operations 


of animals, affirming, that, in conſequence of impreſ- 


ſions made on the brain, by means of the ſenſitive or- 
gans, and by the re- action of the brain and nerves on the 
muſcles, theſe machines acquire a motion conformable to 
the nature of the animal, and of the impreſſions of the 
different objects which act upon their organs, and ex- 
cite deſire or averſion. See BxuTEs, + 


The pre-e/tabli/hed n AR mony of Leibnitz has alfo been 


applied to explain the actions of brute animals. Others 
have conſidered the actions of animals as produced by 
the conſtant and immediate influence of the divine energy, 


directing all their inclinations and motions : ſuch appears 


to have been the opinion, however unphiloſophical it 
mult appear, of Mr. Addiſon, in the ſecond volume of 
the Spectator. The late ingenious Hermann Samuel 
Reimar, profeſſor of philoſophy at Hamburgh, has enu- 
merated and expoſed theſe and other opinions, with re- 
gard to the n/tin& of animals, in his Obſervations Phyſi- 
ques, &c. publiſhed in two vols. 12mo. at Amſterdam and 


Paris, 1770: and, defining in/inct, in the moſt compre- 


benſive ſenſe of the word, to be every natural inclination, 


accompanied with a power, in animals, to perform cer- 
tain actions, divides :»/#incts into three heads. The firſt, 


which he calls mechanical inſtincts, belong to the body, con- 


ſidered as an organized ſubſtance, and are exerciſed blind- 
ly and independently of the will of the animal. Such 


are thoſe which produce the motion of the heart and 
lungs, the contraction and dilatation of the pupil, di- 
geſtion, &c. This claſs of iſlincis 18 poſſeſſed in com- 
mon both by men and brutes, and in ſome meaſure even 
by vegetables. 


ly in the power of perceiving external objects by their 
preſent impreſſion on the ſenſes, and partly in the faculty 
of rendering the ideas of theſe objects preſent to the 
mind by the powers of imagination, or of memory, in 
a lax ſenſe of the word. Theſe are common to men 
and other animals, excepting that brutes poſſeſs only the 

faculty of imagination in common with us, and not that 
of memory, in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the word. 
Indeed this author endeavours to prove, that the know- 
lege of brutes does not merely differ in 128 from that 
of man, but that it is of a kind entirely di 
and that they are incapable both of memory and reaſon- 
ing: the faculty of imagination ſerving to give them a 
confuſed idea of events that are paſt, by the view, or 
other impreſſions of objects that are preſent. The third 

and principal claſs of , ron is that which comprehends 
all thoſe which M. Reimar calls Jpontaneons, This 


13 8 ſpesieg 


Manege, is that part of the hinder leg 


3 The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe 
which he terms repreſentative inſtincts, which conſiſt part- 


rent from it; 
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ſpecies of iu is not attended with any power of 
refleQion, determining the animal to decide freely be- 
tween rwo different modes of action preſent to his 1ma- 
gination ; nor is it merely corporeal or mechanical. It 


is put into action by the natural and primitive principle 
of ſelf-love, implanted in all animated beings z or by a 


love of pleaſure and averſion to pain, producing a volun- 
tary inclination to perform certain actions which tend 
to their well-being and preſervation. To the perform- 
ance of theſe actions they are particularly prompted by 
their preſent ſeoſations, by imagination ſupplying the 
place of memory, and by other cauſes. The wonderful 
effects produced by theſe inſtinctive appetites, are far- 
ther to be attributed to the exquiſite mechaniſm in their 
bodily conformation, particularly in the ſtructure of the 
various organs with which they execute their operations, 
and to the ſuperior perfection and acuteneſs of their ex- 
ternal ſenſes, by which they are quickly and diltinctly 
informed of thoſe qualities of objects which moſt mate- 
rially concern them. In order to account for the more 
curious and ſurpriſing operations of brute animals, M. 
Reimar adds two other principles, viz. 1ſt. an internal 


_ diſtin& perception of the preciſe power and proper uſe of | 


their various bodily organs, together with an innate 
knowlege of the qualities of thoſe objects around them 
in which they are intereſted z and, 2dly, certain innate 
and determinate powers and inclinations, impreſſed by 
the Author of Nature, d prior:, on the ſoul itſelf; by 
which they are arbitrarily, and without their own know- 
lege or conſciouſneſs, directed and irreſiſtibly impelled 
to the performance of theſe various operations which 
they execute with ſuch unremitung mduſtry and art. 
Theſe determinate forces, which conſtitute the principal 
part of M. Reimar's ſyſtem, are no where fo viſible and 
diſtinguiſhable as in that numerous ſet of ,s which 
he claſſes under the title of the 1ndu/trious inſtincts of ani- 
mals. For a farther account of this ſyſtem we muſt re- 
fer to the work itſelf, or to an abſtract of it, with ſeveral 


of the author's illuſtrations, in the Monthly Review, vol. | 


-." xv. p. 533, &c. . | 5 
INSTITA, a word uſed by the chirurgical writers, for a 
fillet or other bandage of that kind; and by medicinal 
_ writers, for that ſort of flat worms bred in the inteſtines, 
called by many the tape-worm, or flat worm. Ton 
INSTITUTES, InsTiTUTA, in the Civil Law, a book, 
containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law 
and which conftitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris 
civilis, | Ee : | 
The Hiſtitutes are a compendium, or ſummary of the 


whole body of civil law, in four books, compoſed by | 


Tribonianus, Theophilus, and Dorotheus, by order of 
the emperor Juſtinian, for the uſe of young ſtudents ; 
who, having the firit elements of the whole proſeſſion 
in this little treatiſe, might the ſooner gain a competent 
knowlege of it, without being diſcouraged by the bulk of 
the other books. See CIVIL Law. 1 
INSTITUTES likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of laws or rules, in 
any ſcience. * 8 
INSTII U i ION, in a general ſenſe, the act of ordaining, 
founding, or eſtabliſhing, any thing. 

Thus we ſay Moſes inſtituted the ceremonies of the old 
law; Jeſus Chriſt iituted the ſacraments of the new. 
InsTITUT10N, in the Canon and Common Law, is the act 

of the biſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby 
a clerk is inveſted with the ſpiritualities of a reCtory, or 
vicarage. See PRESENTATION. | 1 | 
The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pro- 
nounces theſe words of 7n/t:tution Iuſlitus te rectorem 
ecclefre de A. B. cum cura animarum, & accipe curam tuam 


& meam); and the clerk holds the written inſtrument, | 


with the epiſcopal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during the 
ceremony. TP | on 5 
Before the clerk is inſtituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- 


nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary, | 


or his ſubſtitute z and this ſubſcription muſt be without 


| reſerve, exception, or qualification; elſe his inſtitution is, | 


zþſo facto, void and null, and the church {till vacant. 
13. Eliz. c. 12.— At the fame time the ordinary requires 
the clerk to ſubſcribe the other two articles mentioned 
in the 36th canon about the king's ſupremacy, and the 
 lawfulneſs and uſe of the liturgy : the clerk muſt allo, 


before inſtitution, ſubſcribe to that part of the declaration | 


enjoined by the act of uniformity, 14 Car II. c. 24 viz. 

I will conform to the Liturgy of England, as by law ęſta- 
bliſhed.—Before inſtitution, he muſt alſo take the oaths 
mentioned in the firſt ſtatute of William and Mary, c. 
8. inſtead of the former oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, required by ſtat. 1 Eliz. and then he muſt take the 
oath againſt imony, enjoined by the 40th canon, and the 
oath of canonical obedience ; and if it is a vicarage, the 
oath of perſonal refidence : and he is to have certificates 
given him of his ſubſcribing the declaration containcd in 


{INSTRUMENTUM {rodale. See SYNODALE. 
|INSULATE, or In$ULAaTED, a term applied to a column, 


INSULATED, in Electricity, is a term applied to bodies that 


| with open force; without the apparatus of trenches, laps, | 
or any regular approaches. Sce ASSAULT. 


INSUPER, a word uſed by the auditors of the Exchequer. | 


the act of uniformity, in Engliſh; in a diſtinQ inf, 
under the hand ad ſeal of this biſhop ; — er bn. 
ſubſcriptions and oaths, in Latin. = Ser 
The clerk ought by all means to have witneſſes F h; 
inflitution, bis taking the, oaths, making ſubſczz of bis 
dec. and therefore he ſhould deſire ſome preſent 54 ons, 
their names on the back of his inſtruments, and = 
memorandums who they are, and where they live TO 
The church, by /titution, is full againſt all perſon b 
the king; and the clerk by it may enter upon the 7 * 
and take the tythes; but he cannot let or grant 8 8 
nor ſue for them, if they be refuſed to be paid, till be be 
inducted. n 
After institution, the clerk is to receive a written has. 
date from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other . 
perſon, in order to his induction; without which he K 
not a full right to his temporalities, unleſs the benefice 
be a donative. See InDucTiONn. b 8 
INS rrrurloss, in Literary Matters, denote a ſyſtem of the 
elements, or rules, of any art or ſcience. Such are 1. 
Htitutions of medicine, inſtitutions of rhetoric, &c. : 
INS ITPU TORES, in Botany, that ſet of authors in this 
ſcience who have laid down certain ſettled rules, axioms 
and inſtitutions in it. | | ho 
INS TRUCTIVE column. See CoLu u. | 
INSTRUMENT denotes a thing which is ſubſervie 
CAUSE for producing irs EFFECT, | 
A common caſe of mathematical ;»fruments contains ſe. 
veral compaſſes, a ſector, ſcale, drawing pen, and pro- 
tractor. A caſe of ſurgeon's iruments ſor the pocket 
contains different ſized lancets, ſciffars of ſeveral kinds, 
pu and toothed forceps, ſtrait and crooked inciſion- 
nives, a ſpatula, probes, needles, &c. Aſtronomical 
inſtruments, are the TELESCOPE, QUADRANT, &c. Che. 
mical :n/lruments, fee LaBIVRATuURY., : 
INSTRUMENTS of ſacrifice, in the Antique Architecture, ae 
ornaments, as vaſes, pateræ, candleſticks, knives, &c. 
wherewith the victims were killed, &c. inſtances of which 
we ſee in a Corinthian ſrieze in the remains of a temyic 
behind the Capitol at Rome, &c. IB A ; 
INSTRUMENT is alſo uſed, in Law, to ſignify ſome public 
ACT, or authentic DEED, by means whereof any truth _ 
is made apparent, or any right or title eſtabliſhed, in a 
court of juſtice. 755 BL 
INSTRUMENT, wind. See Wind. _ 
INSTRUMENTAL arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC 
INSTRUMENTAL cauſe. See CAUSE. 


nt to a 


INSUFFLATIO, a term uſed by ſome writers in medicine, 
to expreſs the blowing into any part, in order to convey | 
the fumes of medicines into it. . 


or other edifice, which ſtands alone, or free and detach- 
ed from any contiguous. wall, &c. like an iſland in the 
ſea; whence the denomination is apparently derived. _ 


are ſupported by ELECTRICS or non-CONDUCT-RS; ſo 
that their communication with the earth, by conducting 

ſubſtances, is interrupt. N 
INSULT, in Law. See ASSAULT. 


INSULT, a military term uſed for the attack of any poſt 


INSULTUS, a word uſed by the writers in medicine, to. 
ſignify the acceſs of the paroxyſm in intermittent dilcales; 
or, ſometimes the firſt invaſion of a diſeaſe. | 


In their accompts they fay, fo much remains 7er to 
ſuch an accomptant; that is, ſo much remains due on 
his accompt. 8 | = 
INSURANCE, or ASSURANCE, in Law and Commerce, 
a contract or agreement whereby one or more perſons, 
called inſurers, &c. oblige themſelves to anſwer for the 
loſs of a ſhip, houſe, goods, &c. ſpecified in the policy o 
aſſurance ſubſcribed by them, in conſideration of a pte. 
mium, of a ſtipulated ſum per cent. paid by the propre 
etors of the things inſured. 3 
Suejonius conjectures, that the emperor Claudius Ws 
the firſt contriver of inſurances on ſhips and merchan- 
dize. The firſt inſtance recorded in more modern biſtory 
of this practice, is in the year 1560, on occaſion of the 
vaſt woollen commerce between England and the Ne- 
therlands, though it was probably in ute before this tin, 
and is ſaid to have been introduced by the Jews in 1115. 
and it is treated of in the Sea-laws of Oleron, 28 ca") 
as the year 1194. The firſt Engliſh ſtatute relating 0 
it is the 43d Eliz. c. 12. It is ſuppoſed to have been in- 
troduced into Englahd, and ſoon after into Antwerp» J 
ſome Italian ſettlers from Lombardy. The merchants. 
this time met in a place, where Lombard-{trect ae. oy 
called the Pawn-houſe, or Lombard, where they in ved Pc 


licies of inſurauceʒ to which the ſubſequen: practice mw re: 


| 


ſur 


IN S 


ſhips, on merchandize ſingly, and on ſhips and goods joint- 
Iv: and theſe are again branched out to run either fora time 
ſtipulated, or to one lingle port, or out and bome, with li- 
berty to touch at the different places mentioned in the po- 
licy. Iiſarances may likewiſe be made on goods ſent by 
land, or by hoys, &c. on tivers; and this is ſrequently done, 
more eſpecially on jewels, and other things of great value. 
They may likewiſe be made on ſhips and goods, loſt or not 
loft, which is commonly done when a ſhip has been long 
milling ; and thoſe words being inſerted in the policy, | 
oblige the under-writers to pay, though the ſhip was loſt 
at the time of making ſuch r except the atſured 
had then certain knowlege of the thip's being wrecked; 
in which caſe the ſubſcription ſhall not oblige, as this is 
accounted a mere fraud. 80 likewiſe if a perſon get more 
inſured than the ſhip is worth, with a villainous deſign 
to deſtroy her, this fraudulent act will not oblige the in- 
ſurers, but expoſe the proprietors to ſuffer death for their 
knavery. If a ſhip is inſured from the port of London to 
any foreign port, and before ſhe breaks ground is burnt, 
the inſurers are not liable; unleſs the words of the in- 
vrance are, at and from the port of London; but if ſhe 
has once broke ground, and after being driven back, takes 
fre, the inſurers are anſwerable. An mſurance made 
on prohibited goods is not binding, unleſs they were not 
rohibited till after the zn/urance was made. Where the 
policy expreſsly mentions that the thip 1s to depart with 
convoy, it 18 intended that ſhe ſhall, if poſlible, keep with 
the convoy during the voyage, and if ſhe depart wilfully 
from the convoy, it is a fraud; but if having departed 
with convoy, ſhe by ſtreſs of weather loſes the convoy, 
and is taken, the inſurers are liable. If there be thieves 
on board among themſelves, the maſter of the ſhip is to 


anſwer for that, and not the inſurers; for though the | 


words of the policy inſure againſt loſſes by thieves, yet | 
aſſailing thieves are only here intended. An znſurance 
made in a foreign country, may be ſued in England by 
the common law, if the inſurers come here. Where the 
policy is againſt reſtraint of princes, that does not extend 
to a navigation carried on againſt the law of nations, or | 
where there ſhall be a ſeizure for not paying of cuſtoms, 
or the like. If goods be inſured as the goods of an ally, 
when they are the goods of an enemp, it is a fraud, and 
the inſurance not good. If a man pays money on a po- 
licy of inſurance, ſuppoſing a loſs where there was none, 
this ſhall be money received for the uſe of the inſurer, for 
which he may maintain an action. Damages happening 
to goods in their own nature periſhable, are not to be 


borne by the inſurer. A ſuppreſſion of the truth, or a | 


falſe allegation, is ſufficient to diſcharge the policy; for 
it is a general rule, that the inſured ought to inform the 


inſurer of all material circumſtances that were come to | 


his knowlege at the time of making the policy, in order 
that the contract may be fairly adjuſted; which being a 
contract upon chance, cannot be done, if one party 
knows more than the other; for equality in contraCts, 
by the law-merchant, is eſſential; but a proof of an in- 


tention to make a deviation, will not avoid the policy 


before the deviation is actually made. | 
By an act made in 19 Geo. II. c. 37. it is determined, | 


that after the firſt day of Auguſt, 1746, no aſſurance ſhall | 


be made on ſhips or lading by way of gaming or wa— 
gering, or without benefit of falvage to the inſurer: that 
it thall not be lawful to make te- aſſurance, unleſs the aſ- 
ſurer ſhall become inſolvent, become a bankrupt, or die; 
in which caſes ſuch aſſurer, or his executors, &c. may 


make re-afſurance to the amount of the ſum before al- | 


Tuſurances are of various kinds, as on ſhips or parts of | 


INS 


ſured, provided it be expreſſed. in the policy to be a re- 
aſſurance. That all ſums of money lent on bottomry or 
at reſpondentia, upon any ſhips belon ing to his majeſty's 
ſubjects, bound to or from the Eat: ndies, ſhall be lent 
only on the. ſhip or merchandize, laden, or to be laden, 
on board . ſuch ſhip, and ſhall be ſo expreſſed in the 
condition of the bond; and the benefit of ſalvage ſhall 
be allowed to the lender, his agent or aſſigns, who alone 
ſhall. have a right to make aflurance on the money ſo 
lent; and no borrower of money on bottomry, &c. ſhall 
recover more. on any aſſurance, than the value of his in- 
tereſt in the ſhip or merchandize, excluſively of the mo- 
ney ſo borrowed; and in caſe it ſhall appear, that the 
value of his ſhare in the ſhip and merchandize does not 
amount to the full ſum borrowed, ſuch borrower ſhall be 
reſponlible to the lender for ſo much. of the money bor- 
rowed, as he hath not laid out on the ſhip or merchan- 
dize, with lawful intereſt for the ſame, together with 
the inſurance and all other charges, to the proportion 
which the money not laid out ſhall bear to the whole mo- 
ney lent, notwithſtanding the ſhip and merchandize be 
totally loſt, Go ** 

Whenever advice is received of the loſs of a ſhip or goods 
inſured, application is to be made to the inſurers, and 
the vouchers produced; and if they are ſatisfied they 
will pay the money : butif they have cauſe to ſcruple the 
doing it, the inſured muſt ſtay till the inſurers can ob- 
tain a more ſatisfactory account; but if nothing be heard 


obliged to pay the money agreed upon. 1785 
The policies made of inſurances are to be ſtamped with- 
in three days after the ſhip is inſured, on the penaliy 
of paying 100 l. The principal offices for the inſurance 
of ſhips and merchandize in London, are the Royal-ex- 
change A/Jurance, and the London Aſſurance, both of 
which are eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 6 Geo. I. 
c. 18. anno 1720. Thele offices alſo inſure houſes and 
other buildings, goods, wares, and merchandize, from loſs 
or damage by tire; and they alſo inſure lives. 
The Royal-exchange Inſurance, on a brick or tone build- 
ing, inſures any ſum not exceeding 2co l. at 5 s. per ann. 
and any larger ſum not exceeding 1000 l. after the rate 


exceeding 20001. at 38. per cent. Above 20001. and 


merchandize, the property of the aſſured, within any 
brick or ſtone building, or on the goods and building to- 


for 7s. 6d. per ann, and larger ſums after the rates a- 
bove mentioned: but timber or plaſter- buildings, or goods 


after the rate of 4 8. per cent. for any greater ſum not 
exceeding 1000 |. and 5 8. per cent. for all inſurances a- 
bove 1000 l. and not exceeding 20001. On a timber or 
_ plaſter building with goods and merchandize together, 


per ann. and larger ſums at the above rates. The goods 
belonging to hazardous trades, as diſtillers, chemiſts, apo- 
thecaries, colour-men, tallow-chandlers, oil-men, inn- 
holders, &c. depoſited in brick houſes, pay 8 s. per ann. 
for inſuring 2001. and after the rate of 48. per cent. for 
any greater ſum not exceeding 10co1; and above 10001. 


| houſes and goods are put together, the price of inſurance 


JJ. 7; Fore 
The London Inſurance as the following annual pre- 
miums: 1 e F 


=p 


Double hazardous : 


I | From 10001.. to 2000 1.|2 5. ö d. per cent. 


ms oe. 4 © ' ] ; inſurances. g | 
Sums aſſur 1 Common inſurances. Hazardous inſu | inſurances. 
Any ſum . N | CET 
Not exceeding 2001. | 48. per annum. 65s. per annum. 10s. per annum. 


48. per cent. 78. 0d. per cent. 


From 200 l. to 10001. |2 s. per cent. % | 


2 
Lam 
| — 
From 2000 l. to 3000 l. 48. per cent. 2 


—— 


38. per cent. q 5 8. per cent. 4 
5 
: 2 


68. per cent. 7s. 6d. per cent. 


The Hand-in-hand office, erected in 1696, and enrolled 
in chancery in 1698, inſures for ſeven years at 108. de- 


poſit, and 2 8. premium per cent. on brick and ſtone, and | 


double that ſum for timber-houſes, the ſum not exceeding 
1590]. And for any ſum from 1500 J. to 2000 l. 4s. per 
cent. on brick or ſtone, and double on timber-houſes, for 


any terin of years not exceeding ſeven. But a ſum exceed- | 


ing 20001. is not to be inſured on any building, without 


the approbation of a general court; and the office inſures 


office belong thirty firemen. —— 
The Sun-fire-ofhce, eſtabliſhed in 17 10, beſides 7 8. 6d. 


for the policy and mark, has the following annual pre- 


miums: «- _ | 


\ 


Sums inſured. | Common inſurances, 


Any ſum 
Not exceeding 200 l. [As, per annum. 
| From 200 l. to 10co l. |2 s. per cent. | 


From 10001. to 2000 l.] 2 8. 6d per cent. 


ue 12d 


{Hazardous inſurances. | 


_ Double hazardous 
inſurances. 


6s. per annum. oy 8. per annum. 


48. per cent. 7s. bd. per cent. 


38. per cent. 5 8. per cent. g 


From 20001. to 3000 l. 38. 6d. per cent. 


4 


ue 1d 


58. per cent. 7s. 6 d. per cent. 


* 2 — 


of the ſhip in any reaſonable time, the inſurers will be 


of 28. 6d. per cent. per ann. Above 1000 l. and not 


not exceeding 3000 |. at 4s. per cent. On goods and 
gether, this office inſures any ſum not exceeding 3001. 


or merchandize therein pay 8s. per ann. for 2001. and 


any ſum not exceeding 300 l. may be inſured for 128. 


and not exceeding 20001. 5 s. per cent. but when the 


is 48. per cent. per ann. without any other charge ex- 


only three fourths of the value of each houſe. To this 
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ſhare of the profit or loſs in proportion to his inſurance. 


charges. The twenty-four directors employ as many 


INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; ſuch : 


tame. | 


INTEGRAL, or In TEGRANT, is applied by the ſchoolmen 


InTEGRAL calculus, in the New Analyſis, is the counter 


INTEGRANT parts, in Philoſophy, the ſimilar parts of a 


INT 


The common inſurances comprehend all brick or ſtone | 


buildings not occupied by hazardous trades or goods. 
The hazardous ee are on timber- buildings, and 
goods and merchandizes in them called hazardous. The 
double hazardous are thatched timbet or plaſter buildings, 
wherein hazardous goods or ttades are kept or carried on. 
The hazardous trades and goods are apothecaries, che- 
miſts, bakers, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, ſtable-keepers, 
inn-holders, and malt-houſes; hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, hay, ſtraw, fodder of all forts, and corn 
_ unthraſhed. To this office belong thirty fire-men, and 
twenty porters. . 
The Friendly Society Inſurance, or Union fire- office, erect- 
ed in 1714, and enrolled in chancery in 1715, is formed 
on the ſame model as that of the Hand-in-hand fire-office, 
excepting that inſtead of houſes this office only inſures 
goods and merchandizes at the following rates: 
eſides the parliamentary ſtamp-duties, and the charge 
of policy and mark, which is gs. 6d. for every 100 l. in- 
| ſured on goods incloſed in brick or ſtone, 10s. depoſit, 
and 28. premium; if half hazardous, as to ſituation and 
kind of goods, 15 8. depoſit, and 3s. premium: if hazard- 


ous, 208. depoſit, and 48. premium : if hazardous and 


half hazardous, 25 8. depoſit, and 5 3. premium: if ha- 
zardous and hazardous, 30 s. Apoll and 6s. premium. 
For every 100 l. inſured on goods incloſed in part brick 
and part timber, 12 8. 6d. depoſit, and 2s. 6d. premium: 
if half hazardous, 18s. 9 d. depoſit, and 3s. 9 d. pre- 
mium : if hazardous, 25 8. depoſit, and 5 s. premium: if 
hazardous and half hazardous, 1 1. 11 8. 3 d. depoſit, and 
6s. 3d. premium: if hazardous and hazardous, 1 I. 178. 
6 d. depoſit, and 78. 6d. premium. For every 100 l. in- 
ſured on goods incloſed in timber, 15 s. depoſit, and 3s. 
premium: if half hazardous, 11. 2s 6d. depoſit, and 4s. 
64. premium: if hazardous, 30 8. depoſit, and 68. pre- 


mium : if hazardous and half hazardous, 11. 17s. 6d. 


depoſit, and 7 s. 6d. premium: if hazardous and hazard- 
ous, 21. 58s. depoſit, and 9s. premium. For every 
ſum from 10001. to 2000 l. the ſociety requires a double 


premium; and from 20001. to 3000 l. a treble premium, 


to be compured according to the above rates. In this 
ſociety every one of the aſſured is admitted to an equal 


The ſociety has a demand on every member of 10s. per 
cent. and no more, in caſe of extraordinary loſſes and 


porters as they think fit: their number is uſually twenty- 
four. | TO” | 1 
We have alſo inſurances for lives, in virtue of which, 


when the perſon inſured dies, a ſum of money becomes 


payable to the perſon on whoſe behalf the policy of inſa- 
rance was granted, The principal :n/urance offices of this 
kind, are thoſe of the Amicable Society for a Perpetual 


Aſſurance, kept in Serjeant's inn, Fleet-ſtreet, London; 


and the Equitable Aſſurance- office, near Black-friars 
bridge. See ASSURANCE. | 


IN TAC T, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
_ proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually | 


called a$8$YMPTOTES, | 


as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 


IN-TAKEK, a name anciently given to certain banditti, | 


or free-booters, who inhabited part of the North of Eng- 


land, and made frequent incurſions into the very middle | 


ol Scotland; plundering the inhabitants wherever they 


Thoſe who made the expeditions, were called out=parters ; 
and thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, in- 
takers. 9 Hen. V. c. 7. N 


INTEGERS, in Arithmetic, denote whole numbers; in 
Contradiſtinction to fractions. | | 
Integers may be defined to be, numbers which refer to 


unity, as a whole to a part. 


to thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a 

whole. In which ſenſe they ftand contradiſtinguiſhed 
from eſſential parts. PM 
Thus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and 

ſoul, eſſential parts of a man. | | 


-part to the differential calculus. | 
This laſt has been completely explained by the marquis 
De VHoſpital ; but the other (till remains imperſect, hav- 
Ing been yet but little cultivated, 85 
The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, 
anſwers to what the Engliſh call inverſe method of flux i ans. 
See F1.UxX10Ns, and CALCULUS. = 


body, or parts of the ſame nature with the whole; as fil- 
ings of iron are the integrant parts of iron, and have the 
ſame nature and properties with the bar they were filed 
off from, The chemitts diſtinguiſh, in their reſolutions 


1 Nt 


of bodies, between the dividing and reſolvin tied: 
integrant parts like theſe, and what they ende — as 
arts; that is, diſhmilar parts, or the princi ke ituent 
bodies they work upon. Thus when crude 0 iu _ 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, though held imperceptib} eur is 
menſtruum; yet when that menſtruum js a the 
water, and a copper-plate is ſuſpended in it ch. ih 
ſtruum leaves the mercury, to work upon the © men. 
and the mercury ſublides unaltered and in irs copper, 
tural ſorm; the mercury therefore, in this Seer 3nd 
only divided into its iategrant parts, or ſmall in 8 wo 
the ſame nature and properties of the whole : bas CR 
artificial cinnabar is reſolved or divided into crud Vhen 
cury and ſulphur, neither of theſe are of the an 12 
ture and properties with the cinnabar, and are 0 10 
integrant but its conſtituent parts. This therefore is be 
dividing a body into its conſtituent parts or princi »h f 
IN TEGKIT of the action. See Action. 25 
INTEGRUM yolium, among Botani/ts, See LrAE 
INTEGRUM, in r:/iztutio. See RESTITUTION, ; 
INTEGUMENTS, formed of in, and tegumentum, of tw 
T cover, in Anatomy, denote the common coverings EY, 
inveſt the body; as the cuticuh, cutis, and even the . 
niculus carnoſus, and tunica reticularis, if there be 1 
any ſuch part. | 
INTEGUMENT is alſo extended to the particular membran 
which inveſt certain parts of the body; as the coats 5 
tunics of the eye. | ho 
INTELLECT, a term uſed among philoſophers, to ſeif. 
that faculty of the foul uſually called the ben 
STANDING, | | 
The Peripatetics make two kinds of intelled; ative, 


really 


Ws de. See IDE a. | 5 
INTELLEC TU AL inting. See Thinking, 
INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underftoy 
or conceived, by the mind. | | . 
Philoſophers have invented certain beings © which ar 
purely intelligible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtanding: 
ſuch are the entia rations, univerſal ideas, and other 
_ chimxras. | „ 
The intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 
world in the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male. 
branche. | 5 
INTENDANT, one who has the conduct, inſpection, and 
management, of any thing. BF, 
This is a title frequent among the French: they bare 
intendants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea ports, 
whoſe buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and regu- 
lations relating to ſea-affairs, be obſerved 3 intendants if 
the finances, who have the direction of the revenues; in- 
tendants of provinces, who are appointed by the king to 
take care of the adminiſtiation of juſtice, policy, and fi- 
nances, in the provinces; alſo, intendants of buildings, of 
houſes, &c. | | 
IN TENDMENT of lau, the ſenſe, intention, or true mezn- 
„„ e | 
The judges ought to judge according to the common 1 
tendment of the law. | | | 
INTENDMENT of crimes: in caſes of treaſon, intention 
proved by circumſtances is punithable as if it were pr! 
in execution. So likewiſe, if a perſon enter the houic 
in the night time, with intent to commit burglary, it is fe. 
lony : and an aſſault on the high way, with an intent e 
commit burglary, is felony, and puniſhable with trani- 
portation, 23 Car. II. c. 1. 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 
INTENSIONE, in Law, a writ which lies againſt him wio 
enters after the death of the tenant in dower, or tenant 
for life, and holds out him in the reverſion, or remainder. 
INTENSUM diatonum. See DiaToxic, and GENUS: 
INTENT, in Civil Law, ſignifies to begin or conmence 


an action, or proceſs. 


, 


INTENTION, orInTENs10N, in Medicine, that judgment, 
or method, of cure, which a phyſician forms to himfel! 
from a due examination of the ſymptoms. _ 

INTENTION, in Phyſics, the increaſe of the power, or e- 
nergy, of any quality; as heat, cold, &c. ; a 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to RE MISSION; which ſigni⸗ 

Hes its decreaſe, or diminution. | ER 

INTENTION, in Metaphy/fcs, denotes an exertion of the in. 

_ telleQtual faculties with more than ordinary vigout; 
when the mind with earneſtneſs fixes its view on any 
idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off J 
any ſolicitation. | : 

| The ſchoolmen alſo ſpeak of terms of firſt and ſecond in. 
tention. | Ms 

A term of firſt InTENXT1oN is that which ſignifies a thing; 
the primary deſign of men, in eſtabliſhin words, being 
to expreſs things, or the idgas they have 0 things. 

A term of ſecond INTENTION is that which does not 
a thing, but another term, or ſign. 5 
Thus, a tree, a man, &c. ate terms of fir/? intention: 10 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c. as figure, kind, Ke. 
are terms of ſecond intention. | IN; 


gnily 


7 


„„ INT 


NTEN TION, intentio, enilaoy, in the Ancient Muſic, was | 
aſed to denote the paſſage of the voice from grave to 


az ygos, and afterward they all run to the intercoſtal mul. 
| Cles, along the lower edge of the ribs, all the way to the 
acute. 1 | ernum, or near it. They ſend branches to the pleura 
INTENTIONAL qualities 3 ſee QUALITIES. | the vertebral muſcles, ind thoſ: muſcles which 8 the 
INTER canem & lapum, in Law, words uſed formerly in] outlide of the ribs, and to the upper portions of the 
appeals, to ſignify that a crime was committed in the | muſcles of the abdomen ; and they communicate with 
twilight, i. e. inte / diem & notlem, &c. This part of a the epigaſtric and lumbar arteries. | 
day has divers other denominations : thus, in ſome parts | INTErcosTAL muſcles, are either external or internal; 
of England, they call it mock-/hadow, corruptly muck-| and are forty-four in number, one of each ſort being be- 
ad; and, in the north, day light's gate; others ſay, | tween every two ribs. 8 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. 3 They ariſe ſrom the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, 
INTERCALARY gay, denotes the odd day inſerted in the and are inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior 
leap- year. See e RES oe rib. Their fibres croſs one another; thoſe of the exter- 
The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris, of calo, | nal run obliquely from the back part forwards ; but thoſe 
calare, which anciently ſignified, 20 call with a loud voice: | of the internal from the fore-part backwards ; they are 
an intercalary day, among the Romans, ſignifying a day | thin and fleſhy.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 43. 
inſerted between two other days; which, for that reaſon, | Ag. 2. . 27. Gs | 
was proclaimed. by the prieſts with a loud voice, _ Theſe muſcles are ſo many thin fleſhy plates, two be- 
INTERCALATION; fee IN TIR POLATION. 7 | tweenevery two ribs, an external and an internal, cloſely 
INTERCAPSULARIA, in Anatomy, a name given by joined together with only athin cellular web between them. 
ſome writers to the cavities between the ſcapulæ and the | The fibres of the external interce/tals are very oblique 
vertebræ | | 


1 5 | | near the vertebræ; but this obliquity decreaſes inſenſibly 
INTERCEPTED axis, in Conic Sections, is the ſame with] as they approach the anterior extremities of the ribs. 
what is otherwiſe called the abſciſſa. | | Their inſertions begin at the ligaments, by which the 

INTERCESSION, interceſſio, was uſed in ancient Rome, | ribs are faſtened to the tranſverſe apophyſes. They are 
for the act of a tribune of the people, or other ma- a little tendinous, and run a ſmall ſpace beyond the edge, 

giſtrate, by which he inhihited the acts of other magiſ- on the outſide of cach rib, The fibres of the internal 
trates; or even, in caſe of the tribunes, the decrees of | znterco/tals are in general ſhorter and leſs oblique than the 
the ſenate. Veto was the ſolemn word uſed by the tci- | former; they fill almoſt entirely the interſtices between 
bunes when they inhibited any decree of the ſenate, or 


the cartilaginous portions, and they are covered on the 
Jaw propoſed to the people, The general law of thele outfide by a ligamentary membrane, the fibres of which 
inlerceſſiuns was, that any magiſtrate might inhibit the | running in an oppoſite direction to thoſe of the muſcles, 
acts of his equal, or inferior; but the tribunes had the 


have been miſtaken for continuations of the external in- 

ſole prerogative of controlling the acts of every other] terco/tats, over which this membrane is alſo ſpread, only 
magiſtrate, yet could not be controuled themſelves by] a little diminiſhed in thickneſs, 

| | Any portion of the breaſt of an animal may be boiled fo 

much that the fleſh eafily parting from the bones, the 

ribs may be drawn out, without diſordering either the 

muſcles or the membranes; but we are not for this rea- 

ſon to conclude, that all the zatercoftals on one fide of 
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any. | 

INTERCESSOR, from inter and cedo, I go between ; a per- 
ſon who prays, expoſtulates, or intercedes, in behalf of 
another. | | | 
In the Roman law, interceſſor was the name of an officer, | 


whom the governors of provinces appointed principally | the breaſt make but one muſcle ; becauſe the fame-rea- 
to raiſe taxes, and other duties. „ on no ge ſoning might prove, that all the muſcles which imme- 
INTERCESSOR is alſo a term heretofore applied to ſuch bi-]  diately ſurround the os femoris are but one; ſince by a 
ſhops as, during the vacancy of a ſee, adminiſtered the bi-“ like experiment, they together with the perioſteum may 
ſhoprick, till a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed biſhop had been | be entirely ſeparated from the bone, without breaking 


elected. See Brianor, 7 their fibres. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 231. For the uſe 1 1 | 
The third council of Carthage calls theſe ixterventors. of theſe in reſpiration, ſee RESPIRATION. | { 
| 
| 


INTERCIDENT pulſe, a term uſed by medical writers to | INTERCOSTAL nerves, are two nerves ſo called, becauſe in 
expreſs a ſort of pulſe, in which between two regular | deſcending they paſs near the roots of the ribs.— They 1 
ſtrokes there is perceived a third irregular. are formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two 14 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, or IS TERCOTUuNATTON, Whereof come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the | 
in Architeure, ſigniſies the ſpace between two columns. | fifth. The znterco/ia/ nerves have a great communi- 
See the plan of fig. 40, in Tab. Architecture. | cation with thoſe of the eighth pair, and ſend ſeveral 
Vitruvius calls it intercolumnium; which, according to | branches to the breaſt and lower belly. = 

that author, is of five kinds; viz. piengſtyle, A, one dia-“ Dr. Walther has given a very minute deſcription of the 
meter and a half; /i/zyle, B, two diameters ; er/tyle, C, | intercoſtal nerves, and eighth pair. See Nov, Act. Erud. 

two and a quarter diameters, which is the molt graceful; | Lipf. 1734. Feb. & ibid. 1736. Sept. 
diaſtyle. D, three diameters; and aro/tyle, E, four dia- | INTERCOSTAL wen, is a vein which ariſes from the four 
meters, which ſee explained under their proper heads: | ſpaces between the upper ribs, and terminates in the 
PicnosTYLE, &c. The intercolumniation or ſpace between | ſubclavian. See Tab. Anat. (Angetol.) fig. 1. n. 31. fig. 
the columns to the arcade F, is ſeven and a half diame- 6. lit. J. See Az vGos. | Os 8 
ters; and the intercolumniation wherein there is a ſpace, G, | INTERCUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to ex- 
of only one half a diameter, is called coupling columns, | preſs that ſort of DpRO SY more uſually called an Ax a- 
an invention aſcribed to the moderns. _ 35 35 
From a medium, ſome authors have laid down the fol- | INTERDICT, a cenſure inflicted by a pope, or biſhop, 
lowing proportions : in the Tuſcan order, the interco/um- | ſuſpending the prieſts from their functions, and depriv- 
niation is to be four diameters of the body of the column ing the people of the uſe of ſacraments, divine ſervice, 
| below; in the Doric, three; in the Tonic, two; in the | and Chriſtian burial. _ Z CE 
Corinthian, two one quarter; and in the Compoſite one | In common law, znterdict is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
and a half. 1 „ as in the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenſura 

INIERCOMMONING is when the commons of two ma- ececle/iaſtica prohibens adminiſtrationem divinorum. 
nors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time INTER DIC is molt properly underſtood of a general ex- 
out of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly | communication of a country, or city, as appears by the 
-- each;” *+*; | 5 | Le = Decretals. See EXCOMMUNICATION. | ; 

MTERCOSTAL, in Anatom), ſignifies any thing between | There is a /oca/, and a perſonal interdict: where theſe two 
the coſtæ, or ribs. mo PO Yr Ee Warr a | 


| | are joined, the interdict is ſaid to be mixed. 8 
INTERCOSTAL arteries, are of two ſorts; the upper, which | This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, 


commonly comes from the lower ſide of the ſubclavian, | were but little known till the time of pope Gregory VII. 
and diſtributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of the upper In the year 1169, pope Alexander III. put all England 
ribs, ſending off under each rib a branch, which runs under an interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform any 

along the lower edge, and ſupplies. the interceſtal muſ- | part of divine ſervice, except the baptizing of infants, 

| cles, and neighbouring parts of the pleura: ſometimes | taking confeſſion, and giving abſolution to dying peni- 
this artery comes from the cervicalis, and ſometimes tents. LOTS N 5 . 
tom the aorta deſcendens, either by ſmall ſeparate arte- | In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, 
lies, or by a common trunk, which divides as it runs ob- his ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommu- 
iquely up upon the ribs: ſometimes it ariſes from the nicated, and the whole country 1s put under an znterdit. 
neareſt bronchialis, or from ſeveral bronchiales together: | In the reign of king John, the kingdom of England lay 
ine under, are commonly ſeven or eight on each ſide, and | under a papal inter dict for above fix years together: it 
lometimes ten, and ariſe along the back ſide of the def | began A. D. 1208. : | 
cending aorta in pairs, all the way to the diaphragm, and | In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo ſoon began to 
un tranſverſly, towards each ſide, on the bodies of the interdia; and it became a common thing for a city, of 
vertebte. Thoſe on the right ſide paſs behind the vena | town, to be excommunicated for the ſake of a ſingle per- 
Vor, U. Ne 187. | 1 | 19 * ſon 
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fon whom they undertook to ſhelter : but this ſeverity | 


1NT 


was found to have ſuch ill effects, that they have been 
obliged to moderate it. 


An interdict is denounced, and taken off again, with the 


ſame formalities as an excommunication. 


INTERDICTS, in the Roman Law, certain formulæ of 


words, by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any 
thing was conteſted between many, ordered or forbid 
ſomething to be done with it, till the right or property 
ſhould be legally determined. | | 

Which formulz were called interdifs, becauſe they re- 


| lated to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till 


the right was aſcertained. 


They had three kinds of nterdids : prohibitory, reſtituto- 


ry, and exhibitory. 


INTERDICTS, prohibitory, were thoſe by which the judges 


; 


forbad any one to vex another in the poſſeſhon of any 
thing legally belonging to him. 

Reftitutory were thoſe by which the judges appointed any 
one, who had been expelled out of his eſtate, to be re- 
poſſeſſed, before his right was legally aſcertained ; and 
this was the ſame with what they called the retntegrant. 


£xhibitory were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was | 


ordered to be exhibited : as a teſtament, &c. 

"There was alſo a ſecond diviſion of znterdids ; viz. into 
adipiſcende, retinendæ, and recuperande : the firſt tending 
to the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the znterdict quorum 
bonorum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one till it 
was farther determined, as the uti pof/rdetrs, & c. the laſt 
to the recovering one loſt, as unde vi, &c. 


NTERDICTiON »of water and fire, a ſentence anciently | 
pronounced againit ſuch as, for ſome crime, were to be 


_ baniſhed. | 


They were not directly adjudged to baniſhment z but by | 


giving order, that nobody ſhould receive them, but deny 


them fire and water, they were condemned, as it were, 
to a civil death: and this they called /eg:t1mum exilium. 


I 


her reign to commerce, the nation grew more wealthy, | 
ſo under her ſucceſſor, the tat. 21 Jac, I. c. 17. reduced 


Livy. 


See EXILE. 


NTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and 
forbearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, a 
certain time, according to ſome certain rate. 
In reſpect hereof, the ſum lent, or forborn, is called the | 


principal, becauſe it is the ſum that procreates the interęſt, 
or from which the intergſt is reckoned. 


As to the rate of legal intereſt in this country, it has va- 


ried and decreaſed for 200 years paſt, according as the 


quantity of ſpecie in the kingdom has increaſed by ac- 
ceſſions of trade, the introduction of paper credit, and 
other circumſtances. 
conſined zntere/? to 10 per cent. and ſo did the ſtat. 13 


The ſtat. 37, Hen. VIII. c. 9. 


Eliz. c. 8. But as through the encouragement given in 


it to 8 per cent. as did the ſtat. 12 Car. II. c. 13 to 6: 


and, laſtly by the ſtat. 12 Ann. ſt. 2. c. 16. it was brought 


down to 5 per cent. yearly, which is now the extremity 


of legal intereſt that can be taken. But yet, if a con- 
tract which carries zntere/?, be made in a foreign coun- 


try, our courts will direct the payment of 7ntere/? accord- 


ing to the law of that country in which the contract was 


made. 
utereſt have been allowed to the amount of even 12 per 


IxTEREST, /imple, is that counted from the principal only. | 
Let p repreſent the principal, » the number of years or 


Thus Iriſh, American, Turkiſh and Indian 


cent. Blackſtone's Com. b. ii. p. 463. 
Intereſt is either /ample, or compound, 


parts of a year, 7 the rate of 11. per annum, and m the 


amount of the principal p for the time * at the rate ; 


and ſince the amount of 14. for one year is Ir, the 


amount of 1. for n years, muſt be 14 ur; the intereſt 


of the principal p at the rate r in x years muſt be px r; 


and 1/.:1+nr::p:p+Fpnr=m the amount: from 


: reſolving all the caſes that occur in fimple intereſt. 2 
Prob. 1. Having any principal ſum, and time, and rate 


this general theorem we can eaſily deduce problems for 


of intereſt given, to find the amount: as mZp+pnr 


SS⁵EN ITA; we ſhall have this rule: to the product 
of the rate of 1/. per annum by the number of years add 
unit, and multiply the ſum by the given principal. E. g. 


what ſum will 567 /.'10 8. amount to in nine years at | 
5 per cent. per annum. 


Here p = 567.5, # = 95, and 
2 .053 becauſe 100: 5 1: 05: therefore m =þ 


2 i+nr = 567.5 K 17.45 = 822.875 = 8220. 


175. 6d. Or if it were required to find the amount of 
one penny at 5 per cent. Simple intereſt in 1780 years; 
p = Id. u = 1780 and r = .os, therefore m = 1 x 


x. + 89 = 90 2 74. Ga. | 
If the time given does not conſiſt of whole years, it may 
be eaſily reduced to decimal parts of a year. 


Prob. II. Having the amount of any principal at a given 


| 


i 


rate in à given time to find the principal ; 


of 1/. per annum, with unit added to it. E. g. w 


73 X-0JS 2:25 = Au. 85. 


INT. 


* 

it: 
from the th „„ 
rom the theorem, 1 = PN — 

| , 7 1 Tur, that p ; 

Tur 
and rate 
hat Prin. 


e: divide the amount by the product of the 4 


cipal will amount to 822“. 175. 6d. in nine 
cent. per annum: here m = 8221. 175. 1 5 per 


_m__822875 5 
3 +45 567.5 


and u, as before: therefore 


or 5671. 10s. | 
Prob. III. Having the amount of a given prin; 

given rate, to find the number of Seb, 5) From dan : 
rem we eaſily deduce, by tranſpoſition and diviſign, 1 
m — p 51 — 


viz. ſubtract the principal from the amount and 


r | 
divide the remainder by the product of the princi 


race, E. g. in what time will 567“. 105. am. 4d 


822/. 175. 6d. at 5 per cent. per annum un = © —Þ _ 


. 5 
822.875 — 567-5 MN | 2 1.6 BW "i g 
283.375 28.375 8 
Prob. IV. Having the amount of a given principal in a 
given time to find the rate, and conſequently the intereſt 


per cent. From the theorem we eaſily derive r= 2 p. 


1. e. ſubtraCt the principal from the amount, 2 4. 
vide by the product of the principal into the number 
of years; e. g. at what rate per cent. will 5671. 105. 


amount to 822/. 175. 6d. in nine years? Here . 
$22.B75—=567-6 4 l f f ere 
5107.5 by 5107.5 ms v3 and, therefore, the 


intereſt is 6 per cent. 58 
Prob. V. The annual intereſt of any principal p at th 


rate v, is pr; i. e. multiply the principal by the rate: 


e. g. the interęſt of 751. for one year at 3 per cent, is 
6 The zntereft of 1571. 1, 
64. at 5 per cent. is 157.875 (reducing the 175. 64. to 
DECIMALS of a pound) X.05 = 7.89375 = 7l. 175. 


Iod. 2. The intereſt of any principal p at the rate r tor 


n years, is pn; obtained by multiplying the prin. 
cipal, rate, and number of years. | | | 

The daily zxtere/t is found by dividing the annual intere/ 
by 365 ; thus .o5, being the interęſt of one pound for 
one year at 5 per cent. divided by 365, the quotient will be 
0001369, &c. which is the interęſt of one pound for one 


> ; | O N * . g 
_ day, at the ſame rate. And 223. = ,o000821 is the in- 


- 


tereſt of one pound for one day, at 3 per cent per annum. 


The zntere/t for one day, at any rate, being thus found, 
that intereſt multiplied by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. gives the 
intereſt of one pound for any number of days: and thus 
the following table of ſimple intere/? for any number of 


_ days is eaſily made. 


ATABLE of SIMPLE INTEREST. 


The intcret of one pound for any number of days, &. 


3 per cent. 


1 | | 
32 per 4 per cent 


cent, 


1.0001,641 


0000, 821 


.0002,465 
.0003,287 
0004, 109 


o, 9 58 
:CO01,917].0CO2,191 
0002, 870 
003,8 = 5 


0004,794 


0001,095 


0002, 287 
oog, 38 
oO 5. 470 


D 003 . 83 Ard 


10 


08. 219 
— — — 


004,931 
90055753 
0006, 575 


oo, 397 


009, 41 
ooo, 863 
00 10, 684 
0011, 506 
0012, 328 
0013, 150 
0013,972 


015,616 


£016,438 


— 


00 12,465 


0005, 753 
0006, 712 
00,671 
008, 630 
0009, 589 


oo, 575 
o/, 671 
00 08,767 
ooo, 863 
o 1079 58 


41 per | 
cent, 
.COOI,232 
0002,465 
0003,698 
0004, 931 
ooc6, 164 
9007, 397 
.0008,630 
.0c09,863 
60011509 


5 der cent |= 


001,309 
6002, 39 
ooo, ic 
0005479 
.coob,849 
,0008,219 
»0000,589 
0010 953 


00 12,328 


D wa ol, e 


o0 12, 32801 3,69 8019 


0 10, 547 
0011, 506 


013,424 
0014, 383 


00125064 
„O01 3,1 50 
00¹47.240 
0015, 342 
.0016,438 


0013, 561 
«0014794 
-0016,027 
0017, 260 
18, 493 


015,342 
0016, 301 
0017, 260 
0018, 219 
0019, 178 


0017, 260 
. 0018, 082 
0018, 904 
00 19,720 
95547 
002 1,369 
0022, 191 
coz3 O15 
002 3,835 
0024, 657 


00205137 
001,09 5 
90225054 
00235013 
223.222 
9024,93! 
oo 5,890 
026, 849 


0017,53 
o, 630 
0019, 726 
00205 821 
0021,91 
„002350 13 
„0044, lee 
002 5,205 
0026, 301 
027,307 


00 19,726 
020, 958 
o022, 191 
002 3,424 
0024,057 
0025,890 
0c 27,123 
.0028,356 


.0029,539 
.0030 821 


.CO2Z $3493 
.0029, 589 
030,684 


0027, 808 
028.767 


003 15780 
032,876 


0032, 054 
0033,28) 
0034, 520 
003 5,753 
036,986 


002 5,479 
0026, 301 


0027. 123 
27,945 


028,767 


00337561 


0029,26 
0030, 684 
031,643 
0032,002 


-0033,972 
.003 5, 68 
0c 36,164 
.0037,260 


£033,350) 


.0040, 634 


0038, 219 
0039,452 


041,917 


043,150 


80155008 11 


0016, 438012 
o 17, 808613 


0019, 178 


0020. 5472 


«00214917 
0023,87 
024, 657 
026,027 


027.307 7 


028, 707 
00 30,137 


031,500 a 


0032,87 


00 34,2400 


00357 16 
.0030,986 
0038 356 
00394720 


0041095 * 


oo42, 405 
oog 37835 


0045205 3 


0046, 575 


— 


047,945 


FEN INT 


. er t. 41 per |... | den TOY HBP NY AO 1 3 by 
©]. per cont; 34 pe 4 yer cent. owe 5 per ent. S _ and even with that number, under. the giveti rate 
E r af 2 of”; * : | a ap 
—=|—="To|.00 34, 5200039,45 20044, 383|.0049;3750 36 | 0 intereſt, will be found the intereſt of one pound, for 
3 | 0030,411|-0035-479|©040-5471.0045,b16|.0050,684] 37 that time, and at that rate; which intereſt, ſo found, 
4 003 1, 2320 0036,438-9041,043.0046,849].0052.054} 38 being multiplied by the principal ſum, the product an- / 
gl.0032,054|-0037-397|9042+139 -0048,0821:0053,424] 39 ſwers the queſtion. ; | 
IN 0032,876| 003B,350:9043:33þ0049,315,0054.704] 40 1 
50337698. 00 39, 315. 044593 1.00 50, 547] 0056, 164] 41 | | EXAMPLE. 
3 0034) 50.0040, 74004, 7. 051, 780. O05, 5340 42 What is the intereſt of 462“. for 85 days, at 5 per cent. 
431-0035» 342|-0041,2.32 e eee 43 per annum? i 
o 36, 164.0042, 191 , +00544240|-co00,274] 44 : 3:4 | 
* nt 9861.0043,150|:9949,315|-00555479].0061,643| 45 In the table, even with 85 days, and under 5 per cent. 
"6/0037 ,808|.0044, 1090.00 50, 411.056, 712. 0063, 01 3 46 you find the intereſt of 11. to be .o1 16, 438. 
4 .0033,630| 004.5,063[-2051, 5061,0057,945].c064,383] 47 Which multiplied by the principal 462, the product will 
480.00 39,452 .0046,027 .0052,602 .0059,178 .0065,753] 48 | be «l. 75 ag 
oO4, 274.0046, 986.0053, 698. ooo, 411 oc 67,122] 49 N.B 8 | 3 | 
pi .004 1,09 5. 0047,94 5|-22 54,794[.c061,643| 0068, 49 30 50 B. If the principal ſums contain ſhillings and pence, 
— 0041,917|-0048,904[-005 5,890 062,876] 069,863] 51 you mult reduce them into decimal parts, and multiply 
ee neee eee 2 PFF 
0043,50 1005,81 55 1 de en the intere ny ſum i ired for a number 
8 044,383 ooh, 780. 059, 17 8.0066, 57 5. 0073.972054 2 ns Arp e 


$5]-0045,205]-00 5297 39 -0060,274|.0067,808[.007 5,42 58 
"56 0046,0271.0053,698|-0061,309].0:69,041[.0076,712| 56 


of years and days together, as it frequently happens upon 
paying off a bond or mortgage, add the intere/t of one 


$7].0046,849 0054,657-0062,405 .0070,274Þ.co078,082] 57 pound for the years at the end of the foregoing tables, to 
58 $047,671 . 3 0579-452 5 | the intereſt of one pound for the odd days; multiply that 
.0048,493|.0050, 57 5]-2004,0571.0072,735þ0080, e | J 
ese 0957, $34|:0065,7 53].0073,972] 82,1910 bo 2 Principal ſum, and the product will anſwer the 
T1030, 137|,6058,493]-0006;B49] 0075,205[,0083,563] 61 > ts Mc IS | a 
6 0050,95P git 1p e 3 a" 62 The ſollowing Table is much more compendious; and | | 
oog t, . ) . . ) ) Babs, - | 2:4 | 
65 2 0061, 369.070, 13.078, 94.087,67 10 64 | ſhews the intergſi of any ſum of money, from a million | 
650. 00 5 3,4240062, 32 82172320080, 137. 0089,04 10 65 8 to a pound, for any number of days, at any rate of in- 1 
61.0054, 246.0063, 287.0072, 32 8. oo 1, 369.0090, 4110 66 tereſt. | | | | 
67 ,.0055,008 ,0064,246 va ge. ee n oc 9,78 2 6 | | j 
680.005 5, 3890. ob 5, 205.0074520. 083,835 0093,150| 6 | — - i 
69 6088, 1800685760 e 69 Nꝰ . F. , , N 45 . is 
* 2 f .0076,712] 0086, 301|.0c9 5,89. | | — —— pang | * 
e- A227 7 2 ſtoo 00002739 14 6 0.99 Hot 14 9 2:14 | thi 
71 ,0058, 356|.0068,082[-0077,0-<[.0057,534\.cog7,260| 71 HOOK hgh + ; 5 : . | " $42 = i] 
721.0059, 178[,0069,041 .0078,904|,0088,767'.0098,630) 72 | 9 24 5 | 5 3.29 / goo 9 3 * | i 
13|.0060,000[,0070,00c oodo, oocſ. oogo, ooo 0100,000} 73 | 800000 2191 1 7 1.59 $0012: 3 10. 0.11 4 
74|.0060,821 ,0070,958|-0081,095].c0091,232|.0101,369]| 74 e i Jo = 3 3.89 7ooll 18 1.10 145 i} 
75|-0061:641[.0071:917]:2082,191þ,0092 4650102,759] 75 | | 600000110643 16 8 2.19 Gooſlt 12 10 2.80 | 11 
760.0062, 405 072,876 0083, 287 009 3,698 0104, 109 70 * ; ; 11 | 
0063, 287.0073, 835 0084, 383].0094,931]-0105,479 77 5 369 12 3 ket 7 | 3 19 | | j ; 
780.064. 109|.0074,794|-9985:479].0c96, 164|.0106,$44] 78 40002915095 - :: 8-400-114-0650 "8340 
oo5ꝗ.g3 10.075,53 80, 57 5. 099, 307. 008, 219 79 200000| 821 18 1 oojlo 16 1.40 $4 
79 3 4 91 3 | | A 
80 oc 547 53]-0076,7 12]-9087»67 1[.0098.630).0109, 580] 80 | 200000 574 18 10 3.40 2000 0 10 11 2.30 1 
81 oo, 57 5. 077.071 088,767 oog, 863 0110.958081 | 8 | . ref D f L | 
82 556 397 0/8, 630 oz, ö o o.g. 11,338 82 100000 of =p | 8 I 5 1000 5 3 : f 151 
83 oo68, 2190. 079,589 ooo, 9580. 0 102, 328 113,698 83 5 9000 24 11 O. 9 900 &-; IL: Q-F mY 
84].0059,041].co30, 547]-0092,054}.0103,561 115, 68 84 $0000] 219 3 6 O. 96 8oſo 4 4 2.41 1 
R ee 70000 191 15 7 1.59 70% 3 10 0.11 1 
$6 e e ed eee Wenn x - -* ÞF--:60060j- 164: 9.. 8 S. 600% % 3 3 1.8 "a ||| 
71-007 1, 500. 0083, 424 ) . » 5 | 5 porn, | | BY: 
88 0072, 328 co, 383.8090, 438 0108, 493 0120,47 88 50000 136 19 8 2.85 50 O iS: | 8 6.51 'l | | 
$9].-907 3,150 o085,3421|-9097,5341.0109,72bf 0121,917] 8g 400001 10? 11 9 1.48 4010 2 1 8 "i 48 
901-007 3,972|.c086,3011-0098, 530 S 3d 812 3 10 0.18 300-4 % 1 
aa eee eg eben ob eig g. eber 20009 54 15 10 2% % 1 1 oo 9 
2].007 5, 5 160. 0088, 219 „821. 424. 027 | | i 5 = | 1 
000 6,428 0089, 178 -0101,917].0114,057].0127,397| 93 | TRAN 27 7 11 1.37 1010 | ol 6 2.30 TY 4 
94/-0077,260],0090,137|-0103,013 .0115,890].0125,767] 94 doe 24 13 1 9 lo 0 * 3.57 F 
 95]-c078,0821,0c91,09 51-0194, 109],0117,123].0130,137| 95 8000] 21 18 4.110 „ 4: 
' $6],0078,9041,0092,954 wed e 11 eng . = +. ::7000| 19:4 65 496Þ 90 07-4 2618 1 
970079, 726.093, 13.0100, 301.0119, 589 132,876 9 . | | „ 1 
28.0080, 56.93.97 «01071397 ore, B21 0134,246| g8 -.-|- 00001 16 68 9 4 VVV 1 
99.008 7, 309.094.931.108, 49300122, 054.0135, 6 99 Soo 13 13 1 . „FF 1 
$001.0082, 191 .0095, 890 . 0 109, 59.012 3,287 0136, 986ʃ1⁰⁰ | 4000] 10 19 2 0.55 940 0 2 2.52 h 1 THY $8 
N . 1 2000]: 8 „ 4 2 G “· d = 7 
A Table of Simple Intereſt. : t oe 5 * 7 0.27 | a O I 1.26 | | N . i 
The intereſt of one pound for a number of years. 1882. 14 9 214hh ib o o 2by 10 fi 
| | ; 199 7 | | 1 | \ | Fa | A! 1 4 
At 3 per 32 per : 44 per 5 per | Multiply the ſum by the number of days, and the pro: e 
cent. cent. Tereent ent. gent. duct thereof by the rate of intereſt per cent. then cut off 1 
1 | — —v | | the two laſt figures to the right hand, and enter the table | 1 # 
17 703 | -035 | 04 | cog | 95 with what remains to the left; againſt which numbers 1181411 
5 N . | : . bs He 11 
7) 4-08 - 1094-2 collected, you have the zxteref for the given ſum. „ 
TTV 2 85 - ExAM LE. . 
l -225 | -25 5 What is the :ntere/? of 100. at 5 per cent. for 365 days? | a; 
<6 4 oe} 44 1437-1 3-16 Ns of days 365 13 in the table C. s. d. 9. NN 
Iþ-- e 28 «$15 [+35 7 Mult. by 100 ( againſt 1000 is 2 14 9 2.14 121 
8 24 | -28 | BY 30 ++ 4 | Product - 30500 3 800 — 2 3 10 o. 11 * |! 
he 3 8 vey 453 .-4 9 Mult. by 5 rate pet e.. 00 d 1 0.66 5 
10 5 5 — EL 1 
— 3 — 22.1 - JO + 3 —_ FE, 1825100 JJV mm 
0 933] 385 $f. e | 1825 anl. 5 O 0 0.09 1 
12 0 | q 2 +4 ] 54 5 12 85 75 2 : . Te: . 5 . N . 
13 3 oy 2... 1.85 1.66 h2 the intere/t required. Ferguſon's Tracts, p. 274. Gi: 
Y 4 42 ä 7 14 | Por the method of calculating annuities, ſee ANNUJ- © i! 
FR: "46-1528 | e |..075-[ +75: [15 . DIBS. | EY 3 | | 
16 e 8 . 55 6 . 1 INTEREST, compound, is that which is counted both from 
17 | N | 2 95 68 | 6 5 8 5 17 the principal, and the /imple interęſt forborne; called alſo 
C ; | intereſt upon intereſt. 2 
in 3 84 68 2 3 | 3 0 Compound interef? ariſes from the principal and its interęſt 
— SAIF wa. 4 ; | — — - 2 73 put together, as that intereſt becomes due. To find this, 
b e HO; 8 „ — — it is neceſſary to find the new principal, which is ſtill 
41 03 738 84 945 105 12 created by the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſe- 
22] 06 | .77 88 99 1 22 veral times when the payments of inte, were due. 
"SJ bg | 80g 92 1.0335 a3 Although it be not lawful to lend money at compound 
* 72 | 84 | 96 108 | 1.2 4 intereſi, yet in purchaſing annuities, penſions, & e. and 
2 875 | 1. 1.125 | 1-25 25 taking leaſes in reverſion, it is uſual to allow compound 
3 | intere/t to the purchaſer for his ready money; and, there- 
The Uſe of the preceding Table. ; 


ſore, it is very neccflary to underſtand this ſubject. Let 
p, r, u, and , be as before; and let w be equal to 1+r, 
or the principal and inter of 11. for any given time, at 


| any i : 


When the intereſt of any ſum of money is required for | 
any number of days, look in the tables ſor the number of 


9 


ö 
i 
| 
fl 


| Mult. e 


Subtract 2.3802112 the log. of 240. „ 
35.505988 the log. of the number of pounds, | 


INT 


any given rate. Then as one pound is to its amount for 
any given time, ſo is any propoſed principal ſum to 1ts 


amount for the ſame time: 1. e. | 
1J. : ::: p r iſt year's amount. 
1I :x::px:px* = 2d year's amount. 
1/.:x::px*: px*=3d year's amount, &c. 
Therefore p = m the amount of the n year; whence 


we deduce particular theorems for the ſolution of the 


following problems. 
Prob. I. Given the principal p, rate r, and time u, to 
find the amount: m=p x x", or log. p + log. xXn; i. e. 


multiply the rate of 1/. added to unit into itſelf as often 


as unit is contained in the number of years, or raiſe it to 
a power whoſe index is u, and multiply this product by 
the given principal. Or, multiply the logarithm of the 


rate added to unit, found in tables of logarithms, by the 


number of years, and add the logarithm of the princi- 
pal; the number anſwering to the ſum of theſe loga- 
rithms will be the required amount. E. g. What ſum 
will 450/. amount to in three years, at 5 per cent. per an- 
num ? Here p=450, 13, and x=1.05; and p = 
450X1.051* = 450X1.157625=5201. 18s. 743. Other- 
wiſe, the log. of 450=2.6532125; and the log. of 1.05 
=0.0211893, which multiplied by 3, gives . 0635679; 
and 2.6532125 + 0.0635679 = 2.7167804, the number 
anſwering to which is 520.93, nearly, = 520/. 18s. 744, 
Farther, what is the amount of one penny at 5 per cent. 
compound intereſt, in 1780 years? Here pg Id. x=1.05, 
and »=1780, The logarithm of 1.05, or o. 0211893 x 
178037. 7169540, the log. of the number of pence in 


the amount; and 37.7169540—2.3802112, the log. of | 


240, the number of pence in a pound, will give 35.3367428, 
the log. of the number of pounds in the amount, But 


this number is ſo large, that it will be neceſſary to com- 


pare it with ſome other meaſure: let this meaſure be the 
number of pounds ſterling contained in a globe of gold 


equal in bulk to our earth; which may be eaſily deter- 


mined by the following calculation. 


3.901458 3 the log. of 7970, the diameter of the earth. 
3 multiply by 3 for the cube of the diameter. 
11. 7043749 the log. of the cube of the diameter. 
1.718999 6 the log. of. 52 26. See Simpſon's Geom. p. 186. 
[ 9.7365381 the log. of 1760 3 or number of yards in a cubic mile. 


Add, | 1.43 13638 the log. of 27, the number of cubic feet in a cubic yard, 


3.235437 the log. of 1728, the numb, of cub. inches in a ſolid foct. 


25. 8288201 the log. of the number of cubic inches in the earth. 
the log. of 36.45, mag of pounde in a cubic 
2 inch, ſuppoſing 9.36 Troy ounces equal to a cub. inch 
Add, 1.5616975 of Guinea. pald (lee Spec c Gravity), and 37. 
8 8 178. 10d% = 3.8937, to be an ounce, __ 
| the log. of the number of pounds ſterling in the earth, 
2.7.3995176 3 ſuppoſing that it were ſolid gold. | 
From 45-3367428 the log. of the amount, above found. 
Subtr. 27.3905176 the log. laſt found, | 


7 0462252 the log. of 88554000, the number of earths of ſolid gold | 


contained in the amount. 


"Theſe calculations ſuppoſe that money doubles itſelf at 


5 per cent. compound intereſt, in 14 years 75 days; but on 


the ſuppoſition that it doubles itſelf in 14 years, the- cal - 


culation will be as follows : — 1 ; and then 2 may 


be raiſed to the 1 27th power, thus: 


30 10300 the log. of 2 


238.2308 100 the amount in pence. 


the log. of the pounds ſterling 


Subtract 27-3905176 | in an earth of ſolid gold, 


_ 8.4600812 the log of 288490000, the num- 


ber of earths of ſolid gold contained in the amount. 
A ſhilling put out to 6 per cent. compound intereſt, would, 
in the ſame time, have increaſed to a greater ſum in gold 
than the whole ſolar ſyſtem could hold, ſuppoſing it | 
| ſphere equal in diameter to the diameter of Saturn's or- 


bit; and the earth is to ſuch a ſphere nearly as half a 


ſquare foot, or a quarto page, to the whole ſurface of | 
the earth. Price on Reverſionary Payments, p. 15, Pref, | 


to firſt edition. 


N. B. If the time in this problem is an aliquot part of a 


for one year, or x, and from it extract the uth root, i. e. | 
the ſquare root, if it be half a year, the cube root, if it 
be-?, the biquadrate if it be 4, &c. and that root is the 


amount ſought. Thus, the amount of 1. for half a 
year is 1,05]} = 1,02469, &c. The reaſon is obvious; 
becauſe 1: 1.05) :: 1.05)F : 1.05; conſequently 1.0514 


or 1.02469, put out to intereſt for half a year, amounts 


to 1.05, according to the rate allowed for the firſt half 
year; which is 1.92469, the principal for the ſecond half 


7 


| year. If the time is 3 of a year, we muſt ſu ſe 1 
geometrical mean proportionals between and Poe twg 


; x, the fix 
of which will be equal to x)3; and in all cafes © firſ 
ever number of terms » intervene between 1 my, What. 

K. 


firſt of them is ſuch a root of x, whoſe 


| denominaty 
the number of terms, as x =; and x ＋ is 1 

* 1 Piincipal, 
which bearing compound intergſt at the given 
the nth part of one year, will amount to x is 
end. But if the time is not an aliquot part 
reduce it to days; and the 365th root of x j 
for one day, which is eaſily done by logar 
queſtions occur that render it neceſſary ; then ra;# 
amount to a power, whoſe index is the number © = 
in the queſtion for the amount ſought, In this y ays 
bles of compound intereſt, ſhewing the amount 9 7 ra 
any number of days and years, are found. See A 
NUITIES. See alſo Smart's Tables of Intere/ Kc wa 
Prob. II. From the amount, rate, and time, by fn the 


of the year, 
s the amount 


principal: by equal diviſion from the theorem, D 22 


** : 


or log. m—log. x Xn. 
Rule. Divide the amount by the ſum of the rate 
unit raiſed to a power denominated by the number f 
years, &c. E. gr. What principal will amount to Sha 
185. 743. or 520 93125, in three years, at 5 per 5 
Auf. 22 DILEF wn 4 gol, 5 | 1 
1.157625 „ | 
Prob. III. From the principal, amount, and rate, to find 


the time: 1 = — andy = to the number of divifions 


of x" by x, till there be no remainder: or x = log. æ « 
log. . 2 5 . 
Rule. Divide the amount by the principal, and this quo. 
tient by the rate added to unit, and repeat the diviſion 
each new quotient till there be no remainder; and the 
number of diviſions gives the number of years: or divide 
the logarithm of the rate added to unit, and raiſed to the 
power expreſſed by the number of years, and divide by 
the logarithm of the rate added to unit. E. gr. In what 


at 5 per cent. per annum ? — — DOES = 1.157625, 


require three diviſions; and, therefore, the number of 
years is equal to 3. | 
Prob. IV. From the principal, amount, and time, to find 


mM 91 
the rate: a" ==; therefore x = Z =, or x = log, 
| : Fe P | 5 7 
m log. p=n. 


that root of the quotient which is denominated by the 
number of years. E. gr. At what rate per cent. will 450l. 
amount to 520. 18s. 7d. or 520.93125, in 3 years? 
3 „ | : 

7 1. 157625; and 1.157625] 5, or 1. 157025 . og: 
conſequently, the anſwer is 5 per cent, Sce farther on 
this ſubject, Jones's Synopſis Palmariorum Matheſcos, 
pars 1. $ 3. cap. 10. Malcolm's Arithmetic, book vi. 
ch. 10. Gardiner's Tables of Logarithms, p. 8. Phil. 


DiscounT, LI E-Aunuities, REVERSION, &c. 


IN T ERES, Intereſſe, in Law, is commonly taken for a chat- 


tel real, as a leaſe for years, &c. and more particularly 


that one is poſſeſſed de intereſſe termini : therefore an 


- Pals... -- 1 1 5 
INTEREST on /egacies. In caſe of a veſted legacy, due im- 


which yield an immediate profit, interęſt thall be payable 


the perſonal eſtate, which cannot be immediately got in, 
it ſhall carry zntere/? only from the end of the year, after 


certain time of payment mentioned, and the legatce be 
an infant, he ſhall have zntere/? for the legacy from the 
expiration of one year after the teſtator's death ; but if 


intereſt from that day. 
INTEREST, punitory. See PUNITORY. | 
INTERFEMINEUM, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the 


mes. 
j ERFERE, in che Manege. A horſe interferes, * 


ithms, when 


il. in 


and 


time will 450/. amount to 520. 18s. 745. or 520.9312;, 


which divided by 1 os, till there be no remainder, will | 


Rule. Divide the amount by the principal, and extra 


Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 43. p. 508. See alſo ANNUITIES, | 


for a future term; in which caſe it is ſaid in pleacing, 


eſtate in lands, is better than a right or intere/? in them. 
But in legal underſtanding, an intere/? extends to eſtates, 
rights, and titles, that a man hath in or out of lands, &c. 
ſo as by grant of his whole interęſt in ſuch land, a rever-. 
ſion therein, as well as poſſeſſion in fee-ſimple, hall 


mediately, and charged on land or money in the funds, 


thereon from the teſtator's death; but if charged only ot 


the death of the teſtator. If a legacy be deviſed, and no 


the legatee be of full age, he ſhall have no intereſt but 
from the time of the demand of the legacy. Where ES. 
legacy 1s payable at a day certain, it mult be paid with 


INT 


he ſide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts one 
of the fetlocks. See CUTTING. 
1N TERJECTION, in Grammar, an expreſſion uſed to de- 
note ſome ſudden motion or pathon of the mind: as % 


h! | 

As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occa- 
Gons are taken {rom nature alone, the real /nterjefions in 
moſt languages are monoſyllables; and as all nations 


agree in thoſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the 


figns and indications of them; as of love, mirth, &c. 
Some deny the intenfecl ion to be words, or any part of 


ſpeech ; and make them mere natural ſigns of the mo- 


tions or paſſions of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarti- 
culate ſounds, ſeveral whereof brutes have in common 


with us: but as theſe are paſhons, and mult be repre- | 


ſented in diſcourſe, the inter jection has a good foundation 

in nature, and is a neceſſary part of ſpeech. 

Mr. Harris obſerves, that interjections coincide with no 
art of ſpeech, but are either uttered alone, or elſe thrown 

into a ſentence, without altering its form, either in ſyn- 


tax or fignification 3 and that they are not ſo properly | 


parts of ſpecch, as adventitious ſounds; certain voices 
f nature rather than voices of art, expreſſing thoſe paſ- 
fons and natural emotions, which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in 
the human ſoul, upon the view or narration of intereſting 
events. Hermes, p. 289. „ 
The Greeks confound their interjections with adverbs, and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and pre- 
poſitions 3 calling them all by the general name particle. 
IN [ERIM, a term borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying in 


the mean time. It was firſt brought into popular uſe by 


Charles V. in 1548, in order to compoſe the diſturbances 
of Germany. ; 


The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance, or: 


regulation, to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to 
| the articles of religion then controverted, till ſuch time | 
as they ſhould be determined by a council; and therefore 


was called interim. | | | | 
It was ſaid to have been drawn up by two catholics and 
aproteſtant; but as it retained moſt of the docttines and 


ceremonies of the Romaniſts, though expreſſed for the | | 


moſt part in the ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural phraſes, 
or in terms of ſtudied ambiguity, excepting that of mar- 
triage, which was allowed to prieſts, and communion, 
which was adminiſtered to the laity under both kinds, 


| molt of the proteſtants rejccted it. Thoſe who admitted 


it were nick-named Interimiſes, or ADIAPHOR1S'Ts. In- 


deed the interim equally diſguſted the generality of both 


parties, the proteſtants and catholics. | 1 
Beſides this, there were two other interims made: the one 


called the interim of Leipſie, the other by the diyines of 
Franconia; who, refuſing to accept the two former, made 


another for themſelves. | | | 
INTERIOR. See INTERNAL, and IN TERNUs. 
INTERIOR , angle of. Sce ANGLE, 
INTERIOR polygon. Dec POLYGON, | 
INTERIOR talus See TAI. Us. 
INTERLINEATION, ſon 
lines. See DEED. ©: 55 ed 
INPFERLOCUTORY decree. In a ſuit in equity, if any 


matter of fact be ſtrongly controverted, the fact is uſu- 


ally directed to be tried at the bar of the court of king's 
bench, or at the aſſizes, upon a ſeigned iſſue. If a queſ- 
tion of mere law ariſes in the courſe of a cauſe, it is the 
practice of the court of chancery to refer it to the opi- 

nion of the judges of the court of king's bench, upon a 


Cale ſtated for that purpoſe. In ſuch cafes, interlocutory | 


decrees or orders are made. 


IsTEnLocuUTorY judzments are ſuch as are given in the 
middle of a-cauſe, upou ſome plea, proceeding on de- 


fault, which is only intermediate, and does not finally 


determine or complete the ſuit. But the znterlocutory | 
juipments moſt ufually ſpoken of, are thoſe incomplete 


judgments, whereby the right of the plaintiff is eſta- 


bliſhe(d, but the qua/zm of damages ſuſtained by him is 
not alcertained, which is the province of a jury. In ſuch 
acalea writ of inquiry iſſues to the theriff, who ſum- 


mons 3 jury, enquires of the damages, and returns to the 
court the inquißtion fo taken, whereupon the plaintiff's 
„Attorney taxes colts, and {1508 final judgment. | 
TIERLOGUPORY rr, that which decides not the cauſe, 
but only ſettles ſome intervening matter relating to the 


Cauile. 


As, where an order is made in chancery, for the plaintiff 
injunction, to quit poſſeſſion till the hearing of 
aule ; this order, not being final, is called interlocu- 


to have an i 
the c 
tory, 


Wiktor, the intercepting, or diſturbing, the traſ- 


e of a company; or the taking up a new trade or em- 


et, to the prejudice of thoſe who were brought up 
Ir, | 


INTERLOPERS are p 
Vol. II. Ne 188. 


INT 


thority, hinder the trade of a company, | tion, 
| ny, of corporation, 
lawfully eſtabliſhed, by dealing in the ſame Wars 
IN [ ERLUCA IN, in Huſbandry, the thinning of a wood, 
- _— in light between, by lopping or cutting away 
oughs. 


INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre 
between the acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectators while 
the actors take breath, and ſhift their dreſs; or to give 
time for changing the ſcenes and decorations. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus ſung the interludes, to 
ſtew the intervals between the acts 
Interludes, among us, uſually. conſiſt of ſongs, dances, 
teats of activity, concerts of muſic, &c. 2 
Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the interitdes 
ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the 
drama z but ſince the chorus has been laid down, daiicers, 
buffoons, &c. ordinarily furniſh the inter/udes. 7 
INTERLUNIUS morbus, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the EriLEPSY, a diſcaſe that has been ſaid 


to he often affected remarkably by the changes of the 
moon, TY 


INTERMEDIATE is uſually underſtood of the ſpace” of 
time elapſed ſrom any certain point to any other. 
In Chemiflry, thoſe ſubſtances are called intermediate, by 
means of which, other ſubſtances, inca 
together of themſelves, may be united. | 
INTERMEWING, in Falconry, is a hawk's mewing, from 
the firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. 
INTERMITTENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for ſome 
time; which time is called the interval, F250 
Thus FEVERS which go off, and ſoon return again, are 
called intermittenis, in oppoſition to thoſe which are al- 
ways continued. . 7 
So a puiſe which after ſo many ſtrokes ſtops, or loſes one 
in its due time, is called an inter mitting PULSE. 
With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as 
the ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nerves or 
plexus cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, 
which, being continued to the heart, will occaſion a 
twitching; and this, as it is more or leſs violent, will 
produce either only a imple inrmi˖ ? of pulſe, ot à real 
pPäalpitation of the heart. . 
INT 
right-lined figure within. Bee Internal ANGLE, | 
In a triangle, as KLM / Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 55.) the 
angles L and M are particularly called internal and oppce 
/ite, in reſpect of the external angle IK M, which is equal 
to them both. 6) AR 7 
INTERNAL angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed 
between two parallels by a line interſeQting thoſe pa- 
rallels, on each ſide the interſecting line. : 


Such are the angles z andy, and x ands (Tab. III. Geo- 
metry, fig. 56.) formed between the parallels OP and 
QR, on each fide of the interſecting line 8ST. | 
The two internal angles are always equal to two right an- 
gles. $ | OG 


pable of uniting 


2 INTERNAL, and oppo/ite angle is alſo applied to the two an- 
icthing inſerted between two 


gles z and x, formed by a line cutting two parallels. 
Theſe are reſpectively equal to A and 1, called the cæx- 
ternal and oppoſite angles. 8 | 
INTERNAL af/cet:on, denomination, ear, mo 
place, ſenſe. See the ſubſtantives. | | = 
INTERNODIUM, in Botany, the ſpace that is between 
- two knots, or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant; 
the {talk or ſtraw of wheat, or other corn. 
INTERNUS brachius, rectus major capitis, refus minor 
capitis, cubitæus, iliacus, orbiter, pterygeideus, vaſtus. See 
BRACHIRUS, RECTUS, &e. | | FN | 
InTERNUS malle:, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome au- 
thbors to one of the muſcles of the ear. It is the muſculus 
interns auris of Cowper, and is very properly called by 
Albinus tener tympant, from its uſe. Spigelius calls it 
_ ſimply the mnterms. _ PEAT BRAS SRD 
INTEROSSEI Manu, the muſcles which move the fingers: 
thus called from their ſituation, as being contained inte- 
ga, between the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. 
Some reckon ſix of them, and others eight. One half 
lie between the ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm 
of the hand; theſe are called the interna interoſſei, ariſing 
from the upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next 
the carpus; and, being inſerted on the internal ſides of 
the firit bones of the ſingers with the lumbricales, ſerve 
as adductores digitorum, to bring the fingers to the 
thumb, | 51 


des, orthography, 


r 22 


roperly thoſe, who, without due au- 


The other half, called ine: extern, are contained in 

the ſpaces.that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the 

back of the hand: theſe riſe from the upper part of the 

bones of the metacarpus next the carpus, and are in- 
ſerted on the external tides of the firſt bones of the fin- 

ers: theſe ſerve, as abductores digitum, to draw the 
fingers from the thumb. Sce Zeb. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6, 
u. 23. fig. 7. u. 9. 50. | | | 
| 13 U 


ERNAL angles are all angles made by the ſides of any 
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Ir RROSS EI pedis, the muſcles which move the toes; in 
number, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly 

to thoſe of the hand. | 
INTEROSSEOUS arteries, are two arteries, derived from 
the cubital artery, where in its courſe between the heads 
of the radius and ulna it reaches the INTEROSSEOUS li- 
gament : they are the internal and external. The inter- 
nal artery runs cloſe to the ligament, till it extends below 
the pronator teres, where it perforates the ligament, and 
aſſes to the convex fide of the carpus, and back of the 
Cha: where it communicates with the external intero/- 
ſeous, the radial, and the cubital arteries. The external 
interoſſeous artery pierces the ligament about three fingers 
breadth below the articulation, and ſends off a branch 
towards the external condyle of the os humeri, under the 
ulnaris externus, and anconzus minimus, to which it is 
diſtributed, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis. Having 
reached the lower extremity of the ulna, it unites with 
a branch of the internal interoſſeous artery, and is diſtri- 
buted with it on the convex ſide of the carpus and back 
of the hand, communicating with the radial artery, and 


with a branch of the cubital. By theſe communications | 


this artery forms an irregular arch, from whence branches 

are ſent to the external interaſſeous muſcles, and to the 
external lateral parts of the fingers. 

IN TEROSSEOUs /igaments in the fore-arm, are fixed by one 

gcqdge along the ſharp angle of each ulna, and by the 

other along that of the radius. They are chiefly made 


up of two very ſtrong planes of fibres, which croſs each | 


other at oblique angles, and leave holes at different di- 
ſtances for the paſſage of blood-veſſels. They ſerve to tie 
the two bones cloſely together, and the two planes ſerve 


for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles. In the ſupination 
of the hands they are very tight; but in the pronation | 


they are folded a little lengthways. 


INTEROSSEUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, | 


in his account of the muſcles of the foot, to a muſcle. 


called by Albinus the flexor brevis pollicis pedis, and by 


Winſlow the thenar and flexor brevis. 
INTERPLEAD, or ENTERPLEAD. See ENTERPLEADER. 


INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking of 


ancient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome ſpurious 
additions or alterations have been ſince made. 
To eſtabliſh or aſcertain an inter polation, P. Ruinart gives 


us the five following rules. 1. That the piece ſuppoſed | 


to be interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pre- 
tends to. 2. That there be good proofs that it has been 


interpolated. 3. That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to 


the me of the interpolator. 4. That the interpelations 
do not touch the foundation of the work; and that they 

be not too frequent, nor entirely disfigure the piece. 5. 
'That the reſtitution made agree perfectly to the reſt of 
the work. 1 | Rs 
 InTERPOLATION, in Algebra, is uſed for the finding an 


intermediate term of a ſeries, its place in the ſeries be- 


ing given. This is alſo called intercalation. | 
The method of doing this is called the method of interpo- 


lations, or intercalations. | 


When the algebraic equation of the ſeries is given, the 


term required, whether it be a primary or intermediate 


term, may be found by the refolution of affected equa- 


tions; but when this equation is not given, as it often 


happens, the value of the term ſought mult be exhibited | 


by a converging ſeries, or by the quadrature of curves. 
See Stirling, Method. Different. p. 86, ſeq. Meyer, in 
Act. Petrop tom. ii. p. 180, ſeq. EE | 


When the firſt, ſecond, or other ſucceſhve differences of | 


the terms of a ſeries become at laſt equal, the znterpola- 


tion of any term of ſuch a ſeries may be found by Sir| 


Ifaac Newton's DIFFEREN TIAL method. 
The method of interpolation was firſt invented by Mr. 


Briggs, Savilian profeſſor of Geometry at Oxford, and | 


applied by him to the calculation of logarithms. His 


INTERPRETER, a petſon who explains the 


to the church; adding, that where ſhe is ff 


| INTERREGNUM, the time during which a throne i; Vas 


INTERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an mnterreg. 


not be held, provided they were unwilling to create a 


_ rity were to laſt five days; after which they made an- 


care the election of magiſtrates was according to the 
rules. Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom of the 13. 


rex, This oflice fell with the republic, when the empe- 
INTERRMENT, INTER MENT, or ENTERMENT, the ad 


in the ground. See BUR1aL, 
See BURNING. 


poſe. 


derer. 
 deponere ſemina ſcrobibus. There are ſome trees, as wil 


their truncheons, i. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece, 0! 


by the interþoſition of the earth between the ſun ang 
moon. | un and 


thoughts, 


words, or writings, of ſome other, which before Were 


proline. | 
he word interpres, according to Ifidore, is 61 | 

the prepoſition inter, and partes, as ſignifying np goon of 
the middle betwixt two parties, to make th ae 


them mu 
underſtand each other's thoughts. Others derive if 


inter, and pres, i. e. fidejuſſor ; q d. a perſon wh ſerpes 
as ſecurity between two othets, who do not unde Kane | 
one another, Weeks | 8 
There have been great debates about inter proc; X 
ture. The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs ee 5 
may be conſulted; but, where ſhe ſpeaks, f (ents reaſon 
a z but, Peaks, reaſon is to be 
diſregarded. The Proteſtants generally allow reaf 
be the ſovereign judge, or interpreter, though be » 
mong them have a ſtrong regard to fynods, and oth . 
the authority of the primitive fathers. Laſtl pe C 
have recourſe to the ſpirit within every perſon % ; 5 
pret for them; which is what Bochart calls anodut 5 
WVEVMART οe. : ag 


cant, or a kingdom without a head. 
In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are Properly 
no interregnums. In elective kingdoms, the interr; a 
are extremely liable to factions and diſorders. 1 8. 
many, the emperors have loſt the greateſt part of thei 


dominions during the interregnums. 


num, oi in the interval between the death of a monarc} 
and the election or inauguration of his ſucceſſor. 
This magiſtrate was eſtabliſhed in Old Rome, and was al. 
moſt as ancient as the city itſelf. After the death of Ro. 
mulus there was an interregnum of a year, during which 
the ſenators were each interreæ in their turn, five days 
a- piece. | | 

After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls, and a commonwealth 
though there were no kings, yet the name and funclion 
of interrex was {till preſerved; for when the magiſtrates 
were abſent, or when there was any irregularity in their 
election, or they had abdicated, ſo that the comitia could 


dictator, they made an zntcrrex, whoſe office and autho- 


other. To the zxterrex was delegated all the regal and 
conſular authority, and he performed all their functions. 
He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or courts, and took 


terrex to bold comitia ; at leaſt we have no inſtance of it 
in the ancient Roman hiſtory. 1 LE: 
The patricians alone had the right of electing an inter. 


rors made themſelves maſters of every thing. 
of interring, i. e. burying, or laying a deceaſed perſon 
The excommunicated are not to be interred in holy, i. e. 


in conſecrated, ground. The ancients did not interr their 
dead ; they burnt them, as the Indians do at this day. 


The Abyſlinians, in lieu of interring their dead, ſut 
them up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this pur- 


Gardeners alſo interr, or earth up, celery, endive, and 
lettuce, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the ten- 


To interr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls 
lows, olives, &c. which grow very well, by interring 


at both ends, and planting it in the ground; which is 


[as were followed by Reginald and Mouton, in 
rance- Sir Iſaac Newton, in lemma 5. lib. iii. Phil. | what the Latins call inbumare taleas, taleis ſcrere. 
0 | | Princip. Mathem. gave a molt elegant ſolution of the | INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, 
1 TED problem for drawing a curve line through the extremities | or commiſſioner deputed to examine or queſtion a party 3 
2 5 | ok any number of given ordinates; and in the ſubſe- who firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every 
| | | quent propoſition applied the ſolution of this problem to] thing he is interrogated. | | f 
that of finding ſrom certain obſerved places of a comet, | INTERROGATION, Erote/is, a figure of rhetoric, in 
f the place of it at any given intermediate time. Dr. Wa- which the paſſion of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by © 
q | ring, who adds, that a ſolution till more elegant, on | way of queſtion, to make its truth more conſpicuous: 
ſome accounts, has been ſince diſcovered by Meſſ. Ni-| The interrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker 
| choli and Stirling, has alſo reſolved the ſame problem.] makes to himſelf; and it muſt be owned, that this hgure 
| aud rendered it more Tate without having recourſe | is ſuited to expreſs moſt paſſions and emotions ol the 


to finding the ſucceſſive differences. Phil. Tranſ. vol. mind; it ſerves alſo to preſs and bear down an wo 
a jon, 


Irix. part i. art. 7. | ſary, and generally adds an uncommon briſkneſs, 
IN'PERPOSED attic. See ATTIC, | force, and variety, to diſcourſe. 
IN CER PO>ITION, the ſituation of a body between two | INTERROGATION, in Grammar, is a point which ſerves 
others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. do diſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a diſcourſe, where the author 
Tue eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an interpo/ition of | ſpeaks as if he were aſking queſtions. Its form is this 
the mcon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon (?) | | INTER 


* 


RROCATORIxES, in Lau, are particular queſlions 
demanded of witneſſes brought in to be examined in a 
cauſe , eſpecially iti the court of chancery. And theſe 


zu »52tories muſt be exhibited by the parties in ſuit on 
et fe; which are either direct for the patty that pro- 


duces them, or counter, on behalf of the adverſe party; 


* goed? both plaintiff and defendant . exhibit, 


direct, and counter, or crols interrogatories, hey are 


to be pertinent, and only to the. points neceſſary; and 


either drawn or peruſed by counſel, and to be ſigned by 


INTERRUPTION, in Matters of Proportion, denotes the 
ſame with drigunction. : ; 
It is noted thus (::), and ſignihes the breaking off of the 
ratio in the middle of four disjunCct or diſcrete propor- 
tionals: as A: B:: C: D; that is, as A is to B ſo is 
C to D. See RATIO, PROrORTION, &c. 

INTERRUPTION is allo a figure in Rhetoric, wherein a per- 
ſon breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſ- 


ſion. | EL f . 
INTERSCENDENT, in Algebra, is applied to quantities, 
when the exponents of their powers are radical quanti- 


| vo *** / : 
 tities. Thus Z „2 „Ke. are znterſcendent quan- ; 


tities. See FUNCTION. 

INTERSECTION, in Mathematics, the cutting of one line, 
or plane, by another; or the point or line wherein two 
lines, or two planes, cut each other. | 
The mutual inter/e&7ion of two planes is a right line. The 
center of a circle is in the znter/e/7:on of two diameters. 
The central point of a regular or irregular figure of ſour 
fdes, is the point of inter ſeclion of the two diagonals. 

The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the inter ſec- 
tions of the equator and ecliptic. _ | 


INTERSEPTUM, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 


the uvula, and by others the ſeptum narium. 
INTERSOILING, in Huj/bandry, the laying one kind of 

ſoil, or mould, upon another ; as clay on ſand, ſand on 
earth, &c. e 6 
INTERSPERSUM vacuum. See VACUUM. 
INTERSPINALES colli, in Anatomy, the name of five pair 


of ſmall muſcles diſcovered by Mr. Cowper; and by him | 


ſo called, from their poſition along the ſpina. 
They ariſe from each double proceſs of the ſpine of the 
neck, and run from the upper one to the next below, into 
which they are inſerted. Se 1 OO 
They ſerve to draw together the vertebr of the neck ; 
and are more eſpecially proper to this part, as having 
both their origin and inſertion in it. | 

INTERSPINALES der, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 
nus to certain muſcles of the back, not mentioned by the 
old writers in anatomy, but called by Winſlow, and other 


of the modern French writers, les petits epineux du dos; 


as the interſpinales lumborum of the ſame author, are the 
epincux des lombes. „ | 
INTERSPINALES /umborum, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to ſome muſcles not mentioned by the generality 
of writers, but called by Winſlow the eprneux des lombes, 
or ſpinales lumborum. 7 . | 
 INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
_ thoſe parts of the univerſe that are without, and beyond, 
the limits of our ſolar ſyſtem. | 
In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other 


ſyſtems of planets moving round the fixed ſtars, as the | 


centers of their reſpective motions; and if it be true, as 


it is not improbable, that each fixed ſtar is thus a ſun to 


{ome habitable orbs, that move round it, the nter/tcllar 
world will be infinitely the greateſt part of the univerſe. 


5 IN'T ERTIES, or IN TERDVcEs, in Archite@ure, thoſe ſmall | 
pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the ſum- | 


mers, or betwixt them and the ſel}, or raiſing plate. 
 INTERTRANSVERSALES «//;, certain muſcles between 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck; 


ſerving for divers motions of the head: of the ſame ſize 
and figure with the interſpinales, and obſerved by the | 


fame author. See Phil. 'Franſ. Ne 251. p. 131. 


 INTERTRANSVERSARII dorſi, in Anatomy, a name given | 


by Albinus and others of the late anatomiſts, to certain 
ſmall mufcles of the back, not obſerved by the old wri- 
ters on theſe ſubjects, but called by the i 

tranſverſaires du dos. 1 

ANTERTRANSVERSARII nborum, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Albinus to thoſe muſcles of the loins, which 


Douglas alſo calls the intertranſoerſales, and Winſlow, ö 


Juith the other French writers, tran/verſaires des lombes. 
INTERTWISTED frture. See $UTURE, 
N [ ERVAL, the diltance or ſpace berween two extremes, 
either in time or place.:: -. | 
The word comes from the Latin intervallum, which, ac- 


cording to [idore, ſignifies the ſpace inter ſoſſum & murum, | 


tween the ditch and the wall: others note, that the 
akes or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient 
oman bulwarks, were called va//a, and the interſtices 
or Vacancy between them intervallas 


| Angle of InTERvar. See AxGLE., 
Lucid InTERvais. See Lucio. 3 
INTERVAI, in mu/ic, the difference between two ſounds, in 


French les petit 


1 N 


reſpect of acute and grave: or that imaginary ſpace ter- 
minated with two ſounds differing in acuteneſs or gravity. 
When two or more ſounds are compared in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune: 
ſuch as are equal are called nin, with regar l to each 
other, as having one tune; the other, being at à diſtance 


rom each other, conſtitute what we call an interval ii 


muſic ; which is properly the diſtance in tune between 
two ſounds. _ 5 1 PTE» 
[Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into fmple and compound. 


Simple INTERVAL is that without parts, or diviſion: ſuch 


are the octave, and all that are within it; as the ſecond; 


third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, with their varieties. 
Compound INTERVAL conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer intervals : 


ſuch are all thoſe greater than the octave; as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelſth, &c. with their varieties. 
But this diſtinction, it is to be obſerved, regards practice 
only, becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt 
interval. Beſides, by a /imple interval is not meant here 
the leaſt practiſed, but ſuch as though it were equal to 
two or more leſſer, which are in uſe, yet when we would 
make a ſound move ſo far up or down, we always paſs 
immediately from one of its terms to the other. What 
is meant then by a compound interval, will be very plain: 
it is ſuch, whole terms are in practice taken either in 
immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch where the ſound is made 
to riſe and fall from the one to the other, by touching 
ſome intermediate degree ; ſo that the whole becomes a 
e IY of all the intervals from one extreme to the 
r 1 


What we here call a /imple interval, the ancients called 
a diaſtem, and the compound they called a hem. 


Each of theſe had its differences; even of the /imple 
there are ſome greater, and others leſs : but they are al- 
ways diſcord ; but of the compound, or ſiſtems, ſome are 


concord, others diſcord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot 


poffibly have any variety; for where there is no difference, 
as in uniſonance, which flows from a relation of equality, 
it is plain there can be no diſtinction: uniſons therefore 
muſt all be concords. But an interval depending on a 


difference of tune, or a relation of inequality, admits of 
variety; and ſo the terms of every interval, according to 


their particular relation or difference, make either con- 


cord or diſcord. Some indeed have reſtrained the word 
concord to intervals, making it include a difference in 


tune : but this is precarious ; for as the word concord 
ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly applica- 
ble to uniſons in the firſt degree. Iutervals, it is plain, 


may differ in magnitude, and there may be an infinite 


variety, according to the poſſible degrees of tune; for 


there is no difference ſo great or ſo little, but a greater or 


a leſs may poſlibly be conceived. It it true, with regard 
to practice, there are limits, which are the greateſt and 
leaſt intervals our ears are judges of, and which may 
be actually produced by voice or inſtrument. 

The degrees of tune are proportional to the number of 


vibrations of the ſonorous body in a given time, or the 


velocity of their courſes and recourſes. Now theſe dif- 
ferences in tune conſtitute, as has been already ſaid, the 


intervals in muſic ; theſe therefore mult be greater or 
leſs, as the differences are; and it is the quantity of theſe, 


which is the ſubject of the mathematical part of muſic. 


_ Thoſe intervals are meaſured, not in the {imple differences, 
or in arithmetical ratios of the numbers expreſling the 
lengths or vibrations, but in their geometric ratio's; ſo 


that the ſame interval depends on the ſame geometrical 
ratio, and vice verſa, It is however to be obſerved, that 
in comparing the equality of intervals, the ratios expreſſ- 


ing them muſt be all of one ſpecies; otherwiſe this 
abſurdity will follow, that the ſame two ſounds may 


make different intervals —To deſcribe the particular 


methods of meaſuring the inequality of intervals, would 
be too tedious : this one rule may be obſerved, that, to 
determine in general which of two or more intervals are 


the greateſt, take all the ratios as proper fractions, and 
the leaſt fraction will be the greateſt interval. lg 
The ancients were extremely divided about the manner 


of meaſuring intervals. — Pythagoras and his followers 


meaſured them by the ratios of numbers. They ſuppoſed 
the differences of gravity and acuteneſs to depend on the 
different velocities of the motion which cauſes ſound ; 
and therefore concluded, that they could only be accu- 
rately meaſured by the ratios of thoſe velocities. Which 
ratios are ſaid to have been firſt inveſtigated by Pythago- 
ras, on occaſion of his paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, and 
obſerving a concordance betwixt the ſounds of hammers 
ſtriking on the anvil. _ | 5 ; 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought reaſon and ma- 
thematics had nothing to do in this caſe, and that ſenſe 
was the only judge in the diſpute; the other og wo 
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ſubtile to be of any uſe. He therefore determined the 


octave; fifth, and fourth, which are the molt ſimple con- 
cords, by the ear; and by the difference of the fourth 
and fifth, he ſound out the tone; which once ſettled 
as an interval the ear could judge of, he pretended to 
meaſure every interval by various additions, and ſub- 
tractions, made of theſe mentioned one with another: 
but this method is very inaccurate. — 
Ptolemy keeps a middle courſe betwixt the two : he finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the 
other for excluding ſenſe z and ſhews how theſe two may 
mutually aſſiſt each other in this matter. Malcolm. 
Intervals are founded on certain ratios or proportions ex- 
prefible in numbers, which may all be analyſed into the 
prime numbers 2, 3, and 5. And all intervals may be 
found from the octave, fifth and third major, which 
reſpectively correſpond to thoſe numbers. Theſe are 
the muſician's elements, from the various combinations 
of which all the agreeable variety of relations of ſounds 
reſults. | | 
This is the modern ſyſtem, and a late author aſſures us, 
it may be looked on as the ſtandard of truth; and that 
every interval that occurs in muſic is good or bad, as it 


approaches to, or deviates from what it ought to be, on 


theſe principles. He obſerves, that the doctrine of ſome 
of the ancients ſeems different. Ptolemy for inſtance, 
introduces not only the primes 2, 3, 4, 5, but allo 7 and 
11, &c. Nay, he ſeems to think all fourths good, pro- 
vided their component intervals may be expreſſed by ſuper- 
particular ratios. But theſe are juſtly exploded conceits; 
and it ſeems not improbable, that the contradictions of 


different numerical hypotheſes, even in the age of 
Ariſtoxenus, and their inconſiſtency with experience, | 


might lead him to reject numbers altogether. — Dr. 
Pepuſc. ap. Phil. Tranſ. N* 481. p. 267, 268. 


Mr. Euler defines an interval, the meaſure of the difference | 
of an acute and grave ſound. Tentam. Nov. Theor. 


Muſic. p. 72. and p. 103. 


Suppoſe three ſounds a, 5, c, of which c is the acute, a | 


the moſt grave, and 6 the intermediate ſound. From the 


preceding definition, it appears that the interval between | 
the ſounds a and c, is the aggregate of the intervals be- 
tween a and þ, and between þ ande. Therefore if the 
interval between a and &, be equal to that between and 


, which happens when 4: :: C: d, the interval between a 
to c will be double the interval a to b, or b to c. This 


being couſidered, it will appear that intervals ought to be 
expreſſed by the meaſures of the ratios, conſtituting 


the ſounds forming thoſe intervals: But ratios are 


meaſured by the logarithms of fractions, rhe numera- 
tors of which denote the acute ſounds, and the deno- | 
minators the grave. Hence the interval between the 


ſounds à and , will be expreſſed by the logarithm of the 


fraCtion 2 which is uſually denoted by / - or, which. 
ER” 


comes to the ſame 1þ — Ila. The interval therefore of 


equal ſounds, à to a, will be null, as /a— lago. The | 


interval called an octave or diapaſon, will be expreſſed by 
the logarithm of 2; and the interval of the fifth or dia- 


pente, will be 13 — /2. From whence it appears, that 


theſe intervals are incommenſurable ; ſo that no interval, 
however ſmall, can be an aliquot part, both of the octave 


and fifth, The like may be ſaid of the intervals IA and 
I, and others whoſe logarithms are diſhmilar. But 


intervals expounded by logarithms of numbers, which 


are powers of the ſame root, may be compared—Thus, | 
the interval of the ſounds 27 : 8, will be to the interval | 


of the ſounds 9:4, as 3 is to 2: For I/ =3/?, and 
31 215. Euler, ibid. p. 74. EE 6, Cock 


But though the logarithms of numbers, which are not pow- 


ers of the ſame root, be incommenſurable, yet an approxi- 
mating ratio of ſuch may be found. Thus the meaſure 
of the octave is /2=0.3010300, and the meaſure of the 
| fifth is / 3—/2=0.1760913. Hence the interval of the 
octave wil be to that of the fifth, nearly as 3910300 to 
1760913; which ratio being reduged to ſmaller terms, in 
the method explained under the head RAT10, will give 
us theſe ſimpler expreſſions for the ratio of the octave 
and fifth, 2 1, 3: 2, 61:34 7 4 12 7, 17: 10, 
29: 17, 41: 24, 53: 31, Which laſt is very near the 
truth. Euler, ibid. p. 75. ieee 
In like manner intervals may be divided into any number 
of equal parts: ſor this purpoſe we need only divide the 
logarichm of the propoſed interval into the ſame number 


LA 


ſigures is raiſed, Thus. 


and that this is the proportion exprefling the jr: 


over-againſt ſemitone major, I find in the fourth column 


Thus 2. IV ſhews that the fourth is doubled; and thu 


INT 


of parts, and then find its correſpondent en 
tables. 1h- ratio of the number fo found 5 
will give the required ratio of the divided 2 pe 
propoſed part. Thus let the third part of 5 805 to Its 
requiied z its logarithm will be =0.19034 * 
'The ratio correſponding nearly to this will be * 542: 
leſs accurately, 29: 23, or 5: 4, which laſt ex 10 
third major; and this is by the leſs knowins t 455 
third part of an octave, and ſeems to be f. 
harpſichords and organs, where from C to 
from E to G another, and from G or 


umber by the 


commas. | 
Mr. Euler has inſerted a table of intervals in his Ten 
Novæ 'Theorize Mulicx : he ſuppoſes: the b age 
meaſure of the octave to be 1.002000, whence 8 5 
garithm of the fifth will be 0.584962, and the 5 
of the third major will be 0.321928 ; from . 
mealures ol all other intervals may be found. hg ij 
has been cuſtomary for muſicians to meaſure th 1 | 
vals by commas, whe ſhall here inſert a table of 
with their meaſures in commas z where we ſuppole tho 
logarithm or meaſure of the comma? to he Sing 
hence the logarithm of the oftave 4 will be 55 J 
that of the fifth 32.6205 2, and laſtſy that of the 4 
major 17,9928 2. From theſe all the other iu "os 
be found in the manner expreſſed in the table z. Where he 
frit column thews the names of the ſeveral e 
the fecond, the proportions of ſounds forming Idee 
intercals; the third, the compoſition of thoſe pProportioc; 
ſrom the primes 2, 3, and 5. The ſmaller figures marked 
above, and ſomewhat to the right of the larger, Poa 
the power to which the number expreſſed by the larger 
2173 . 


. 


ſhews that the ſeventeen 


8 


| 2 
power of 2 multiplied by 3, and divided by the eighth 
power of 5, will produce 3382 in the fecond column, 


called eſchaton in che ſirſt column. The fourth column 
of the table contains ſome ſimple ſigns of ſome of the 
intervals, as h for hypcrache, d for digſis, &c. and the fif;h 
column ſhews how the 7ztervals ariſe from others: Thus, 


S, which is here only an arbitrary mark for this ſemitone; 
and in the fifth column I find s+d4 =1v—111, which 
bgniftes that the ſemitone major is equal to the ſum of 
of the ſemitone minor and dieſis, or to the difference 
between the fourth and third major. Obſerve, that the 
comma is marked by a dot (.) ; when this is placed over 
the letter or other ſymbol, it ſigniſies that the 12e is 
ſuppoſed to be heightened by a comma; and on the con- 
trary, when the point is placed below, it 5guibtes that the 
intervel muſt be diminiſhed by a comma. Thus T fg- 
nies that the tone-minor increaſed by a comma 1s equal 
to a tone-major, and vice verſa, Tt ſhews that the tone- 


major diminiſhed by a comma is equal to the tone-minor, 
The figns +, —, =, are here taken in the ſame ſenſe, as 
in algebra, to ſignify addition, ſubſtraction, and equality. 
So likewife the dot placed between two numbers, or be- 
tween a number and the ſymbol of an i ſignißes 
that the interval is to be multiplied by the number. 


P=VI+S=2z.1V=VHIL-T, ſhews, that the lefſer fn 
ſeventh is equal to the ſixth major and ſemitone-maj, 
or alſo to two fourths, or to the Octave when the tee 
major has been taken from it. Laſtly, the ſixth column 
of the table ſhews the meaſures, or logarithms of the 
ratios in the ſecond column. Theſe are not the commen 
logarithms of the tables where 1.c000000 is the logarithm 
of 10. But here 1.00c00 is aſſumed as the logarithm | 
of 25 or of the comma, as before mentioned. Thele 
logarithms are eafily derived from the common, of the | 
larger tables of Vlacq, or Briggs. Thus the logarthm 
of 2, or the oftave=0.3010299957 z the logarithm dt 
3, or of the fifth=0.,1760912590 z and laſtly the logs. 
rith of 5, or of the third major o. 9969 101g. Now 
theſe logarithms being ſeverally divided by the logarith: 
of £3. or of the comma go. 005 3950 130 the quouien® 
will give the number of commas in an octave = 55-7979) 
in a fifth=32.63952; and in a third major =17-99282: 
Hence all the reſt may be found by addition and fub- 
ſtraction only, Ilere follows the Table. 
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minor redundant by near 2 of a comma. But this i 


pente, and tritonus, mentioned in thi | m1 ; 
[ ſ 1 = limma, apotome, Sc. of the Ma oy = 3 3 e 3 — A N : 
| 2 he e mentioned by the ancients, or at leaſt about 3 of a comma. Vide Ptolemy's - ks, 7 2 
5 r ſcale, where fourths are divided into two apud Wallis Opera, tom ee 
| tones and a limma, and where the octave conſiſted of five Conginnous Canvas 11 ide une Ke 
tones and two limmas. . Ne 4 ec b. fee e s, in Muſic. Diſcords are diſtinguiſh- 1 
4 | The term redundant in the table, is applied to ſuch hner-| are fuch by are fi b i 
| vuals as exceed the truth by a comma; and. ſuch « fall with 5 2 rig b . 
| . of the truth by a like quantity, both called int | able 8 . —_ e 1 
i Intervals that exceed true diatonic 7 « j hot a good effect, as by their 
| JJ — mine a condat vi 
\ 4 1ort the ſame quantit IT E | — 4 | F combination wit 
| Where an Ser 1 2 EY baba Views | oa Sb i produce a variety neceſſary to our being better | 
; the quantity of two ſemitones minor, we have called 1 The other diſcords th Are n uſed in n b 
| 4 _ eme ſuper fluous interval: And if it falls ſhort by znconcinnous En ng os vied in wit av eli 
þ the ſame quantity the a 3 Rs | FFT ; 36 TT 
„ interval is * 0 8 Nr e 2 1 
8 a true fourth, and from D to a a true fifth, then, 7 5 P RNC Thos 1 8 8 TY we vane ty 1 1 
N . a | on, She | | : eing a third minor, 1 | 
} ? be ſuppoſed r aiſed by a comma; from A to D will be a re- I be lowered by a ſemi-tone minor, . ſhall have E b, 
| dundant fourth, and from B te 2» fckcient f I and then from Cg to E b is called a diminiſſed third in 
Ato Dx will be a ſuperfluous fourth, and from Dx to the language of practical muſicians, and occurs fre- 
5 "Ml will; be a dimiſhed fifth. In like manner, from A quently in their works. But ſtriQly ſpeaking in this | 
N to Do, will be a diminiſhed fourth; and: from -IÞ to. cafe, the note E muſt be lowered more than a ſemi- tone 
1 _ a ſuperfluous fifth. From A to Dx x (D double ſharp) : minor. 5 en eee | 
L _ well DE m en ſuperfluous fourth, and from A to NTERVAL, Harmonical, in 7 he an interval, or dif IN 
U Doe (D double flat) will be an extreme diminiſhed ference of two ſounds which are agreeable to the eu, 
4 fourth. : In like manner from Dx & to à will "Re ay ; «whether in conſonance or ſucceſhon.” _ 
1 treme diminiſhed and from Dos to a, an extreme fu a | * Harmonical Intervals, therefore ate theſame with cmd. 
L | | fluous fifth. Such intervals are not to be met 2 70 3 They are thus called, as being the only eſſential ingte⸗ 
= Tg the practice of mulic ; but if the diviſion of the * einen RS : 
B IL ; into 31 parts were once eſtabliſhed, as it ou bt fo, che INTERVALE, in the New Method of Huſbandry, denote the 
| perfection of muſic, ſuch iniervals as theſe ſ- Ben. wide ſpaces, commonly about five feet, which are leſt 
i tioned will neceffarily occur in the ſcale. Vide Phil. between any two of the double, treble or quadruple I 
Too Ne 481. p. 273, 274. See Genus. b 1 eee . N | 5 
f Wn This table, amon other uſes; will facilitate the exami- NTERVALS, int 'litary Art, are the ſpaces left be- — 
| | vation of any ak d ſcale, Py erg, 8 ee regiment in CAMP, and * between IN 
l - inſtance, it were required to exami ==. INT : . | „ 
= 7 diviſions of the fourth, as his e he 5 1. e ee Muſeuli, are mulcies ror 
{ be makes $+%*+35=4. Take the logarithm e be from the body of one vertebra laterally, and are inſert 
_ | the common tables and divide it by the lo an Ara after an oblique progrels, into the back part of the other 
1 the quotient will be 10.75, which gives 1 — Af vettebra, immediately above it. They draw the vertebte 
n of comMias, e 50 wy nearer to one another, and a little to one fide. 
expreſſed by 1. Look for the neareſt meaſure: 775 INTESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. 
2 tervals to 10.75 in the table, it will 8 ee 2 be An heir @b-wnte/tato, 1S a perſon who inherits an eſtate by 
| 10.39058, which anſwers to the interval of two 10 W ſome other right, than that of will or teſtament- 
ö tones major, or of the diminiſhed third as WY Heretofore, thoſe who died inteftate, were held infamous» 
q tioners call it. But Ptolemy's exceeds this by o pro i= | and accufſed ; in regard, by the canons of ſeveral count. 
q about 4 of a comma. The next interval i 5 36, or eils, every perſon was injoined to bequeath a part © bis 
4 diviſion is 22, which 1 1 2 1 tolemy 8 eſtate (and Matthew Paris ſ. it was at leaſt to be 4 
ts 25, V is a true tone- minor. The third ge. 8 lays it We F fol? 
1s 2% Which will be found to be 3.93 commas, that i tent part) to the church, ſor the ſafety of his ul; 
- "a ſemi-tone minor and 0.64 of a comma, or a ſen hat is | Which a perſon who neglected to make a will, and i 
7 emi-tone } leave this legacy to the church, was judged t0 . 
| Dn aban* 


= 


1NT 


Abandoned. — Several councils took on them to command 
the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be charitable to the 
church ; and this they did fo earneſtly, that abſolution 
and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they could 
not prevail on 3 ſo that they made no difference between 
theſe inte/tates and ſelf-murderers and they were alike 
denied Chriſtian burial. —Du Cange adds, that all who 
died without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, 
and without leaving alms to the church (even though they 
died ſuddenly), bad their effects ſeized, and confiſcated 
to the uſe of the church, the biſhop, Oc. | 


one de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; 
the other de jure, called alſo quaſi inte/tati, which are thoſe 
who make a will; but ſuch an one as is null and void, 
either from the executors refuſing to act, or from ſome 
other cauſe : in which cafe they are judged to die as 
| inteſtate, quaſt Inteſtatt. | 
And the 22 and 23 Car. IT. c. 10. commonly called the 
ſtatute of diſtribution, appoints a diſtribution of inte/tare”s 
eſtates, aſter debts and funeral expences are paid, among 
the wife and children of the deceaſed ; or for want of 
ſuch among the next of kin, &c. and the act of parlia- 
ment doth immediately upon the death of the inteHate 


dies before the diſtribution, though within the year, his 
ſhare ſhall go to his executors br adminiſtrators ; and not 
to the ſurvivors or next of kin to the inteſtate. t Lill. 


mother. 1 Jac. II. c. 17. See CUSTOM of LonDox. 


the ſurpluſage of the eſtate of any perſon dying inte/tate, 
{hall be diſtributed to his wife, and the reſidue amongſt 
his children by equal portions, or amongſt ſuch perſons 
as legally repreſent his children, in cafe any of them be 
then dead, excepting ſuch child or children (not being 


of the 7nte/tare, or ſhall be advanced by the inteſtate in 
his life-time, by portion or portions equal to the ſhare 
which ſhall by ſuch diſtribution be allotted to the 


equal, they ſhall be made ſo as nearly as poſſible out of 
the ſaid ſurpluſage. Bur the heir at law is to have an 


without any conſideration of the value of the land which 
he hath by deſcent or otherwiſe from the inteſate. In 
caſe there be no children nor legal repreſentatives, one 


the inteſtate, and the reſidue diſtributed equally to every 


degree, and thoſe who legally repreſent them; provided 
that thete be no repreſentations admitted among collate- 
rals, after brothers and ſiſters children; and if there 
be no wife, the ſaid eſtate ſhall be wholly diſtributed in 
equal ſhares among the children; or if there be no child, 
to the next of kindred in equal degree, and their legal 
repreſentatives. But no ſuch diſtribution of the goods of 
an inteſtate ſhould be made till after one year be fully ex- 


made, are required to give bonds with ſufficient ſureties, 
. to refund in caſe of debts. e e 

INTES TINA, in the Linnæan Sy/tem, a genus of worms; 
the characters of which are that they are fimpte naked 


hole or a kind of pore ; and others are imperforated and 
have no lateral pore. The ſubordinate genera of this 
diviſion of worms are the gordins, aſcaris, lumbricus, 


twenty-four different ſpecies deſcribed by Linnzus. 


INUESTINE motion. See MoTlon. 
INTESTINE War. See Wan. | 


| from the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by 
which the chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the ex- 

_ Crements are voided. FENG 
_ The inteſtines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 


fabricated in the ſame manner; they are protended with 
various cireumvolutions and inflexionsto the anus, through 
which they diſcharge the excrementitious parts of their 
contents out of the body. 70 | 

bey are, when ſeparated from the meſentery, to which 
they are all along connected, of a ver great length; ordi- 
narily about fix or ſeven times as Ad as the perſon's 


ut one continued channel or fiſtula, yet becauſe in ſe— 
veral parts their magnitude, "figure, and thickneſs, are 
ferent, they are in general divided into the th:ct and 


ſmall 3 and theſe are again each of them ſubvided into | 


9 


In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of intefates : the 


veſt an intereſt in the perſons entitled: ſo that if any one | 


Abr. 487. Sce AbMINISTRATION. The brothers and | 
ſiſters of the znte/Zate ſhall have equal ſhares, with the | 


By the fame ſtatue it is enacted, that one third part of 
heir at law) who ſhall have any eſtate by the ſettlement | 


bother children, and in caſe their portions have not been 


equal part in the diſtribution with the reſt of the children, | 


moiety of the ſaid eſtate ſhall be allotted to the wife of | 


of the next kindred of the inteſtate, who are in equal | 


pired after his death, and thoſe to whom diſtribution is 


animals without limbs: ſome are pierced with a lateral | 


faſciola, fipunculus, hirudo, and myxine, comprehending | 


Syſtem. Nat. tom. i. pars 2. p. 1075, &c. Ed. 1767.1 


INT ESTINES, INTesSTINA, in anatomy, the guts or bowels, | 
thoſe hollow, membranous, cylindrical parts, extended | 


ſtomach; as conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and | 


height whoſe they were. And though they ſeem to be 


) 


INT 


three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, jerntum; 
and ileum; and the thick, cæcum, colon, and rectum: 
They have all of them, in common, a kind of ver- 
micular motion, which, beginning at the ftomach, is 
propagated downwards, and is called the periſfaltic motion. 
To facilitate that, they are generally lubricated with a 


great deal of fat, eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface 


being ſomewhat more uneven, and the contents leſs fluid 
than thoſe of the ſmall, they need ſomewhat more to 
make them flide eaſy. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 3. 
lit. nn. Fig. 6. lit. a, b, c, Fig. 7. d, e. See PERIST AL- 
TIE. 


IN TEST INA tenuia, the ſmall guts, The firſt is called duo- 


denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, 
as far as the vertebræ of the back on the leſt- ſide, where, at 
the firſt angle made by the inteſines, it ends; which is 


aboutſtwelve inches; from which meaſure it ſeems to have 


taken its name. This meafure, however, is far from be- 
ing very exact, as being much too largely computed. 
Into this gut the gall-duct and pancreatic duct empty 
themſelves, and their ſeveral liquors here mix with the. 
chyle. See DUoDENUM. 3 | 
The next inteſtine is the jejunum, fo called, becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt ; which may 
be occaſioned partly by the f 

is greater in this inteſtine than in any of thoſe that follow it; 
and partly by its capacity, being ſome what larger than 


that of the duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer 
paſſage; and perhaps alſo the irritation of this gut through 


the acrimony of the bile, which is diſcharged into the 
inteſtines a little before the beginning of this gut, may 
contribute ſomething towards accelerating the paſſage of 
the contents. However, it may ſeem ſufficient, that 


through the great number of lacteals, with which this gut 


abounds more than any other, the deſcent of the contents, 
which are here deprived of their moſt fluid parts, ſhould 
in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by reaſon of their great con- 
ſiſtence. This inteſfine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt the 


whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 


puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 


The i/eum, which is the third znte/tine, is ſituated below 


the navel, and fills the ilia with numerous folds and con- 
volutions.—It is much the longeſt of all the inteſines, 
being eſteemed to be one-and-twenty hands long : but 


theſe eſtimates are ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not 
exactly ſettled among anatomiſts, where the - jejunum 


ends, or the ileum begins; neither is it eaſy or neceſſary 
to do it. In both this and the preceding 7inte/tine, the 


inner tunic is much corrugated, the looſe folds of which 
have been thought to do, in ſome meaſure, the office of 
valves, and have therefore by authors been called valunle 


conniventes; which are framed, as in the ſtomach, only 
by the inner coat being larger than the outward. 


INTEST1NA craſſa, the thick guts. —The firſt is called the 


COECUM, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper 
end of the colon; and is not perforated at its other ex- 


tremity, but hangs to it like the finger of a glove; and 


is about three or four inches long. The true uſe of this 
part is not yet determined, and ſome late anatomiſts have 


thought, that the name likewiſe is miſtaken, not allowing 
this to be the cœcum of the ancients, which they imagined 
to be that thick globous part of the colon, which is im- 


mediately appended to the ileum ; and therefore they have 


given this part the name of appendicula vermiformis. This 
cœcum, or appendix, is proportionably bigger in infants 
than in adults, and in many other animals even fmaller 
than in men; and is, at the unperforated extremity, 


Nightly connected to the right kidney. 
The fiext of the thick inteſines is the coll ox, which 
is much the largeſt and moſt capacions of them all. 


It has a great many cellulz, or, as it were, diſtin ca- 
vities, framed by a coarctation of the gut by two liga- - 


ments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fibres, about 
half a finger broad, each running on either fide the gut 


oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and as 


it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby 


making it reſemble a glaſs incorporator, uſed in mixing 


oil and vinegar. — The laſt of the inteſfines is the rectum, 


which reaches from the os ſacrum to the anus, and is 


plain, without cells. It is faſt tied to the oſſa ſacrum 
and coccygis, by means of the peritonæum, and in men 
to the neck of the bladder of urine, in women to the 
vagina uteri, to which it is ſo ſtrongly connected by a 
membranous ſubſtance, that the ſubſtance of the vagina 


and inteſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another. 
The length of this gut is ordinarily about a hand's breadth 


and a half, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three 
fingers; its lower end, the anus, 1s furniſhed with three 
muſcles, vis. the ſphin#ter ani, and two levatores ani, 
which ſee. 0 | 
There are alſo in the inte/7ines a great number of glands, 
which in the inte/tina tenuia, are gathered together in 
| | | heaps, 


uidity of the chyle, which 
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the wound open with a tent, till all the preternatural 


heaps, as it were like bunches of grapes. In theſe inte/tines 
they are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacerva- 
tions, would be ſcarce viſible. But in the inte/tina craſſa 


they are much larger, not gathered like the others, but | 


diſperſed z and though very numerous, they come under 
the denomination of ſo/itary glands. The glands diſ- 
charge a liquor into the inte/ines, whether ordinarily for 
any thing more than the lubrication of the znte/tines, and 
diluting their contents, is not certain; though through 


theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be made, | 


which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 
adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent occaſions 
to obſerve. | ; 

The A in general, are furniſhed with blood from 
the meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſeraic 
veins : but the duodenum receives a branch of an artery 


from the cceliac, which is called the duodena ; to which | 
_ anſwers a vein of the ſame name that likewiſe returns | 


the blood to the porta; the rectum receives others, which 
are called hemorrhoids; the internal from the inferior 
meſenteric, and the external from the hypogaſtric, with 
veins correſponding of the ſame name, that alſo go 


to the porta. Theſe veſſels ſpread the inteſtines with | 


abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverfiſied 
in ſeveral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies; much leſs are 
they to be depended upon for an uniform appearance in 
animals of different kinds. The nerves of the inteſtines 
come ſome of them from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome 
from the great meſenteric plexus, which diſtributes 


branches to all the inte/tines. The remaining veſſels of | 


the inteſtines are the lympheduCts and venæ lacteæ. 
The uſe of the ſmaller guts is to promote the formation 
of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, and to propel the 
remaining fæces to the larger. The office of the larger 
guts is to receive and collect the matter of the fæces, and 
at a proper time to expel it. See Miſcellaneous Re- 
marks on the Inteſtines, by Dr. Monro. Edinb. Efl. vol. 
iv. art. 12. | 
INTESTINES, Hounds of the. When a large wound is 


made in the cavity of the abdomen, which not only lets | 


out the inte/tines, but alſo divides ſome part of them; 


the wounded part of the inteſtines is always to be| 


ſtitched up before they are returned, by which means the 


wound heals the more readily ; and the diſcharge of the | 
chyle and fæces into the cavity of the abdomen is pre | 
_ vented, from which dangerous ſymptoms would other wile | 


haveenſued. And although wounds of the izte/7ines, eſpe- 


_ cially of the ſmall guts, admit of little or no hopes of a 
cure; yet as the great guts ſometimes admit of the ſuture | 


with advantage, it is beter to uſe a doubtful remedy, than 
none. Smali wounds of the inteſtines, however, or ſuch 
as do not exceed the diameter of a gooſe-quill, are by no 
means to be ſtitched, but left to nature; by which means 
there is much greater hope of ſucceſs than from irritating 
them with the ſuture; but large wounds of the inteſtines 
though they ſeldom admit of cure, yet this is always to be 


_ attempted by means of the glover's ſuture, before the in- 


teſtine is returned. To perform this, you are to be pro- 
vided with a ſmall needle threaded with ſilk; an aſſiſtant 
ſhould take hold of one part of the gut by a fine piece of 


linen well aired, while the ſurgeon ſhould hold the other | 
part in his left-hand, and few up the whole wound after | 


the glover's manner, leaving very ſmall ſpaces, not more 
than the twelfth of an inch between each of the ſtitches. 


The laſt ſtitch in this operation muſt be faſtened with a | 


knot, but the other end muſt ug about a foot out 
ol the abdomen, by means of which the ſilk may be drawn 


out when the inte/tine is healed. After this is performed, | 
the wound of the abdomen is next to be taken care of, | 


and ſtitched up, keeping the lower or depending part of 


fluids are diſcharged out of the cavity of the abdomen, 
and till the union of the wound in the intęſtine ſhall give 
leave to draw away the ſilk with which the future was 
performed on it. TAN 92 
As the modern ſurgeons, however, have ſound that few 
are ſaved who have received any large wound in the 
inteſtines, and that in thoſe few who do recover, the 
wounded parts from the fineneſs of the coat of the gut do 
not properly unite, but rather adhere to the inner part of 
the peritoneum, or to the omentum, or to ſome other of 
the inteſtines, they rather choofe now to let alone the 
operation of the ſuture of the gut, and ſubſtitute a gentler 
method of cure. They paſs a waxed thread through a 
ſine needle, and with this they faſten the wounded part 
of the inteſtine to the internal orifice of the wound in the 


abdomen. The thread that in this caſe hangs out of the | 


abdomen, is to be fo firmly fixed by the application of 
ſticking plaſters to the wound, that the intęſline cannot 
recede from that part to which it was faſtened, nor can 
it evacuate any of its contents into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, When this operation is well performed, the in- 
11 | 


ſtomach, when they are within the teach of the hand 


Lojs of ſub/lance in the INTESTINES. 
the inte/iines is carried away the caſe is 


loſs of ſubſtance, he ſhould ſtitch it to the external 


ſaved from inſtant death, but there have been * 


or mortified part of the ini, may be cut off, and the 


the HERNI1E cut away, and a cure made by keeping the 


rings of the muſcles, with a ſtitch through the meſentery, 


tom. i. Uo | 
INTESTINES, Falling out of the. See HERNI4. | 
INTESTINES, Inflammation of the, See ILIAc Paſſon. 
INTESTINES of fi/h. The guts in fiſhes are very different 


INTESTINAL Fever. See FEVER. 5 By 
IN TESTINALISs Sphin@ter, in Anatomy, a omg germ by Win- 


INTESTINU 


_ inteſtinal canal, and ſeem by their number and zappen - 


te/tine eahily adheres to the internal part of the zb . 
and the patient ſuffers infinitely leſs 7 and k e | 
from the former way of making the ſuture; The "py 


method of cure alfo is the proper one for wounds of the 


and it is ſometimes crowned with ſucceſs: i * 
gery, p. 56. See GaSTRORAPHY, _ n . 
has 4 part of 
in 

and itis indeed wonderful that perſons fas 9 . 
not all died upon the ſpot, or in the operation of Ke" ah 
the ſuture, till ſome of the late eminent ſurgeons obſere | 
that the lips of the inteſtines ſo wounded, would 5 
times unexpectedly adhere to the wound in the abdome 

and took this hint from nature towards a cure in ſack 
deſperate caſes. Whenever a ſurgeon therefore is called 
in a caſe of this kind, after diligent! examining the Na | 
of the upper part of the inteſtine which has ſuffered the 


wound ; for by this means the patient may not only be 


ſtances where the wounded inte/?ine has been fo far healed 
that the faces which uſed to be voided by the anus have 
been voided by the wound in the abdomen. And this 
though from the neceſſity of wearing a tin or ſilver pipe ot 
keeping cloths conſtantly upon the part to receive the 
excrement, may ſeem to be very troubleſome ; yet it is 
ſurely fac better to part with one of the conveniences of 
life, than to part with life itſelf ; beſide the excrement; 
that are voided by this paſſage, are not ſo offenſive in 
ſmell as thoſe voided per anum, = 

The ſame method of cure may conveniently alſo be put 
in Ren, where any part of the inteſtine is mortified, 

by having been thruſt out of the abdomen; for in thi; 

caſe if you tie up the meſenteric arteries, the corrupted 


remaining ſound part made to adhere to the wound of the 
abdomen. And it is ſurely better to try this method and 
ſave if it be only a few by it, than to leave all in this 
unhappy ſituation to periſh without help. Heiſter. p. 


We have inſtances of mortified pieces of the inte/tines in 
extremities of the gut near to each other, and near tothe 


The ends of the 7nte/tines grew to the peritoneum, new 
fleſh was extended along this membrane, and joined the 
extremities together. e ſoldered part of the gut is 
always ſtreightned, and therefore thoſe who are cured in 
this caſe ought to guard againſt too full meals and indi- 
geſtion. See Memoires de l' Academie de Chirurg. 


in the ſeveral kinds in length, proportion, and figure; in 
ſome fiſh the inteſtine is ſtraight and ſimple, and is carried 
directly from the ſtomach to the anus, as in the conger, 
ſyngnathus and petromyzon ; in others it 1s ow fr 
returned upward, as in the cyprini, ſalmons, pearch, and 
many others. In others it is variouſly contorted and re- 
voluted, in the ſame manner as in land animals: we 
have inſtances of this in the ſparus, dolphin, mullet, and 
ſword-fiſh, „„ 5 
In length there are many very eminent differences. In 
the petromyza, &c. the whole inte/tinal canal is not fo 
long as the body of the fiſh. In the cyprini of many 
kinds it is about the ſame length with the body of the 
fiſh ; and in others it is greatly longer, as in the ſpart, 
mullets, c. TEN be" | 


ſlow to a muſcle of the anus, called by A 

internus ani, It is called by Riolan, and others, 
cutaneus, +. vote ſuper ficialis. 

cacum. The fiſh kinds have in general a 

reat number of theſe c&ca; they are called by the ichthy0- 

ogiſts inte/tinula cœca, and appendices pylori. They ade 

always placed about the pylorus, and the beginning of tbe 


inus ſphinfter 
Mae | 


ance to contribute not a little to the 1 ry of food. 
They are very different in the ſeveral kinds of fiſh, in 
number, figure, and proportion. In ſome fiſh there 
are none of them. The cetaceous fiſhes in general — 
without them, and the cartilaginous of man) kinds 2 0 
want them. In the ammodytes or ſand-eel there 13 4 
one cœcum, and this ſeems the only fiſh that has it ſingle. 
In many of the pleuronecti they are two in number, = 
very ſhort. The pearch, ſpari, &c. have five, ſix of e, 

of them, and all conſiderably large ones. In ſome wn 
there are eight, ten, or twelve of them, as in the - 
and ſome of the ligyri. In the herring and anc _ 


INTIRE Tenancy. See ENTIRE Tenancy. ITY . 
INTRADA, in the {talian Muſie, is uſed to denote an entry, 


INSTRANSITIVE Verbs, in Grammar, ſuch whoſe action 


INTRENCHMENT in the Art of War, all ſorts of works 


1 


I8TRIGUE is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of a 


cution of his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who thwart 
it. As thoſe cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the| 


taken up in the voyage and landing of Eneas in Italy; 


very ſhort and thick, as in the pleuronecti, and oſmerus. 


the reſt of the guts; but in the mullet and ſand-eel they 


tricæ, entanglements; and that from the Greek vi- 


the piece; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe 


| Knot or difficulty, which we call an intrigue, that makes 


prehends the three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, 


deſign; and this forms the ſecond inrigue, which is the 


1NT 


there are ſeventeen or eighteen of them. Some, but 
not many fiſh, have twenty or more, not arriving at 
thirty. The gadi, and ſome other fiſh have thirty; and 
the coregones and ſalmons, at leaſt ſixty of them. The 
clupea or thrifla of authors has at leaſt eighty of them; 
and the ſword-fiſh, the tunny, the mackrel, and many 
others have more than an hundred of them, or have them 
:ndced without number. Their differences in figure are 
älſo very great. In ſome fiſh they are long and narrow, 
as in the ſaimons, gadi, and clupez. In others, they are 


In the greateſt part of fiſhes they are much ſmaller than 


are nearly as large as the inteſtine itſelf, It is remarkable, 
that theſe appendices to the pylorus, or inteſtine, are not 
only found in kſhes, but in ſome inſets. Dr. Tyſon 
found three or four of them in that ſpecies of inſect 
called the blatta, | | 


and is much the fame as prelude or overture. 


does not /tran/ire) paſs on an object, or ſubject. See 
Vers Neuter. : | 


made to fortify a poſt againit an enemy. See RE- 
TRENCHMFNT. | | | | 

They uſually conſiſt only of a bank of earth and a ditch, 
and are of two forts; ſuch as the trenches carried on in 
a ſiege, where the bank is between the ditch and the 


enemy or town; and where the -earth is thrown up 
againſt the town; and ſuch as ſerve to incloſe a town or 


camp, ſecure a paſs, cover the entrance into a country 
or other places, &c. In theſe the ditch is between the 
bank and the enemy. The fir{t ſort are uſually called 
TRENCHES or APPROACHES; and the ſecond are ge- 
generally called LiNnrs. 3 e 
It was a maxim amongſt the Romans, that even in their 
moſt haſty marches they intrenched every night. 


NTRIGUE, or IRTREAGUE, an aſſemblage of events, or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the 


perſons concerned in it. 


The word is French, intrigue, formed from the Latin 
intricare; which, according to Nonins, comes from 


yeig, hairs: quod pullos gallinaceos involvant & impediant 
capili. Which conjeCture is adopted by Tripaud, who 
will have the word intrigue to be primarily and properly 
underſtood of chickens, which have the feet entangled 
in hair; and to be derived from the Greek er, and Sit, 
hair, . 


play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal 
characters are the moſt embaraſſed, through the artifice 


and oppoſition of certain perſons, of the unfortunate 


falling out of certain accidents, and circumſtances. 

In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always 
two deſigns ; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of 
who oppoſe him. I heſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppo- 
fite effects, to wit, the efforts of the hero for the exe- 


action, ſo thoſe efforts are the middle, and there form a 


the greateſt part of the poem. It laſts as long as the mind 


of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of that three are more than two, and equal to one and two. 
_ thoſe oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe com- 


mences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up. ß. 
The intrigue or plot of the Iliad is twofold, the firſt com- 


and conſiſts, on the one ſide, in the reſiſtance of Aga» 
memnon and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inex- 
orable temper of Achilles. The death of Patroclus un- 
ravels this iztrieue, and makes the beginning of a ſecond. 
Achilles reſolves to be revenged, but Hector oppoſes his 


laſt day's battle. IR | | 
In the Eneid there are alſo two intrigues: the firſt is 
the ſecond in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition 
he met with from Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms 
the intrigue, 8 

As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner of un- 
ravelling it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring na- 
turally from the ground and ſubject of the poem. Boſſu 
gives us three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; 
the firſt is that already mentioned; the tecond is taken 
from the fable, and deſign of the poet; in the third, the 


intrigue is ſo laid, as that the ſolution follows from it of 
eourſe, | 


| Intricur in common language is uſed to denote a plot 3:4 


INV 


private tranſaction in which ſeveral parties are engaged, 
and uſually an affair of love. Johnſon. , 
INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and ge- | 
nuine values, properties, Oc. of any thing; in oppoſition, 
to their ex!rin/ic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See 
ExXTRINSIC. | + EH 
INTRITA, a name given by ſome authors to the maltha, 
a liquid bitumen uſed by the ancients inſtead of mortar 
im building; 8 
INTRODUCTION, in Rhetoric, is the firſt part of an oration 
or diſcourſe, deſigned to prepare the minds of the hearers 198 
for a ſuitable reception of the ſucceeding parts: and 18 
for this purpoſe it is neceſſary that the orator gain the | 
good opinion of his hearers, ſecure their attention, and 
give them ſome general notion of his ſubject. In order 
to gain the good opinion of his hearers, the orator, when 
he introduces his diſcourſe with his own perſon, will be 
careful to do it with modeſty, and ſeem rather to ex- 
tenuate his virtues and abilities than to magnify them: 
when he ſets out with the perſons of thoſe to whom the 
diſcourſe is addreſſed, it is not unuſual to commend them 
for their virtues, and thoſe eſpecially which have a more 
immediate relation to the preſent ſubject. The other 
topics which are to be inſiſted upon for gaining eſteem, 
are principally taken from the ſubject, as its juſtice, im- 
portance, advantage or pleaſure. In ſpeaking of gaining BS || 
the attention of hearers, Cicero ſays, we ſhall be heard | 6 
attentively by one of theſe three things; if we propoſe { 
what is great, neceſſary, or for the intereſt of thoſe to .E 
whom the diſcourſe is addreſſed. Some account of the £ mi 
ſubject ſhould always make a part of the Introduction, f 
As to the compoſition of this partof a diſcourle, it ſhould 
appear eaſy and natural, and connected with the reſt of | 
the diſcourſe : it ſhould be ſuited to its length: the 3 
language of it ſhould be juſt, eaſy, and pleaſant : it = 
ought neither ro be wholly without paſſions, nor too 
violent and impetuous. It ought not to be too general. | = 
The introduction, however, is not an effential part of a | ih 
diſcourſe, and is ſometimes omitted by the beſt orators. | 
Ward's Or. vol. i. lect. 12. | | | 5 
INTRODUCTOR, in Antiquity, was particularly uſed for 
an officer, who introduced the athletæ to the ſtadium, | 
or place where they were to conte. | 
. eg the name of an academy at Sienna, in 1 
ta y. 5 1 | i 
The members of this academy contented themſelves, at | 1 1 
their firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhing the following fix 
ſhort laws : 1. To pray. 2. To ſtudy. 3. To be merry. 
4. To offend nobody. 5. Not to credit too lightly. 6. 
To let the world tak. | 8 85 
INTRUSION, in the Canon Law, ſignifies the enjoyment 
of a benefice, or exerciſe of an oſhice, without a good 
title to it. See ENTRUSION. | 
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The word is derived from intrudere, to thru/? in, or enter 

by force. 25 Oy | ö 

Intruſion diſqualifies the party from ever holding the be- bl 

nefice. „ | . 
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INTRUSIONE, a writ brought againſt an intruder, by him 
that hath fee-ſimple, Oc. | oy 
INTUITION, among Logicians, the act whereby the mind W 6 
perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 1 
immediately by themſelves, without the intervention of 1 14 
any other: in which caſe the mind perceives the truth, | | | | 5 
as the eye doth the light, only by being directed toward _ nl 
it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not black, 1 5 


See IDEA. _ 8 | 1 
This part of knowledge ſays Mr. Locke is irreſiſtible, 
and like the ſunſhine forces itfelf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as ſoon as the mind turns its view that way. It 
is on this intuition that all the certainty and evidence of 
our other knowledge depends: this certainty every one _ 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and there- | 1 
fore cannot require, a greater. See JUDGMENT, "i 
Know LEGE, D+ MONSTRATION. SG. | | | WW! | 
INTUITIVE Evidence, is that which refults from IN TUI- 1 
'T10n, Dr. Campbell diſtinguiſhes different forts of Wi" 
intuitive evidence: one reſulting purely from intellection EOS 1 
or that faculty which others have called intuition; an— | . 
other kind ariſing from confcioufneſs ; and a third fort _ 4K 
from that new-named faculty commer SENSE, which this ; 
ingenious writer as well as ſeveral others contend to be a | _ | 
diſtinct original ſource of knowlege; whilſt others re- 
fer its ſuppoſed office to the intuitive power of the un- 
derſtanding. Campbell's Rhetoric, vol. i, book i. chap. 
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N TURN, among /Fre/tlers, is when one puts his thigh 
between thoſe of his adverſary, and lifts up his thigh, 
INVADIAT Us, in our Old ///riters, a perſon accuted of 
any crime, which not being fully proved, he was put 
ſub debita fide juſſione, and called invadiatus. : 
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INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for 
action by age. | 


At Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent HoSPITALS| | 
or rather colleges, built for the reception and accommo- | 


INVENTORY, in Law, a catalogue, or ſchedy 


dation of invalids, or ſoldiers and ſeamen worn out in 
the ſervice. 


diſperſed in the ſeveral forts and garriſons. 


At Paris is a college of the ſame kind, called les Invalides, | 
which is accounted one of the fineſt buildings in that | 


City. | | 
INVECTED, in Heraldy, denotes a thing fluted, or fur- 
rowed. | . | 
Indected is the juſt reverſe of engrailed, in which the 
points are turned outward to the field: whereas in in- 
vetted they are turned inward to the ordinary. Tab, II. 
' Heraldry, fig 70. | 
INVECTIVE, in Rhetoric, differs from reproof, as the lat- 
ter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for the good 
of the perſon reptoved; whereas znyedive is the work 
of an enemy, and entirely deſigned to vex and give un- 
ceaſineſs to the perſon againit whom it is directed. 
INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing new; 
or even the thing thus found. 5 
Thus we fay, the invention of gunpowder, of print- 
ing, &c. Ihe alcove is a modern nvention ewing to the 
Moors. | | 
The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek 
invention; the I uſcan and Compoſite of Latin invention. 
Janſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of 
inventions, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order, 
the names of the inventors, and the time, place, GW, 
where they are made.—Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old 
inventions that are loſt, and new ones that have been 
made; Polydore Virgil has alfo publiſhed eight books of 
the inventors of things. De Inventoribus Rerum. | 
INVENTION is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of a thing hid- 
den | | 3 | 
Ihe Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of 
May, under the title of, Invention of the Holy Croſs. 
IN VENTI is alſo uſed for ſubtilty of mind, or ſomewhat 
peculiar to a man's genius, which leads him to a diſco- 
very of things new. | EE 
In which ſenſe we ſay a man of invention: Wolfinus has 
made ſome eſſays towards an aft of invention. 
InvenTlon, in Painting, is the choice which the painter 
makes of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of 
his piece. | 
M. Felibien gives the general name invention to every 


thing that depends on the genius of the painter, as the 


4 lively imagination and readineſs of thought, 


Fr 


We have alſo twenty independent companies of invalids, | 


' 


is obliged to exibit to the ordinary at ſuch tim 


INVENTOR T, in Trade, is a liſt or particular valuation of 


INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule 


proportion. —But in the z7zver/e rule, the fourth term is 


The anſwer is, forty. In the iaverſe rule we fay, If 


INV 


A = e great le en? 
ing and extenſive knowlege, previous conſidera... arne 
eration, and 


clear enlarged apprehenſions of the ſubject | 

MENTS, Com Mon PLACES, and Nes N ARG. 
| 18 . le ord 

made, of all a deceaſed perſon's goods and rderl 

the time of his death, with their value Fond wy ah 

different perſons, which eyery executor or admini * 

or 


appoint. e as he ſhall 


By 21 Hen. VIII. c. 5. Executors and adminiſtrators a 
deliver in upou cath to the ordinary, indented tn toy 
one part of which is to remain with the NY ana ay 
the ocher part with the executor or adminiſtrator r 
required for the beneſit of the creditors and legatee ay 
the executor or adminiſtrator may not conceal FRY; that 
of the perſonal eſtate from them. The ſtatute . t 
that the /zventory ſhall be exhibited within three ae 
after the perſon's deceaſe; yet it may be done afterw by 
for the ordinary may diſpenſe with the time and 8 
with its being ever exhibited, as in caſes where a 
ditors are paid, and the will is executed. n 
The uſe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law. 
for whereas by the law of the ancient Romans the bei, 
was obliged to anſwer all teſtator's debts ; by which 
means, inheritance ſometimes became rather prejudicia 
than profitable ; to obviate this inconvenience, Juſtin; 
ordained, that if the heir would firſt exhibit a true E 
ventory of all the teſtator's effects, he ſhould be no "ol 
ther charged than to the value of the :nventory, : 


goods, Wc. See VALUE, APPRAISEMENT, Ge. 


of three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backwarg, 
5 contrarily to the order of the common and dig 
rule. EY | 5 EE 

In the rule of three direCt, the firſt term is to the ſecond, 
as the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecong be 
greater than the third, or leſs than the ficſt, in any pro- 
portion, the fourth is lefs than the third in the fame 


as much greater than the third, as the ſecond is leſs than 
ee pf ed WEE? | | 55 
In the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not as the 
firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the ſourth; but 
as the fouith is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. 
For inſtance, in the direct rule we ſay, If three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how much will ſix coſt? 


twenty working men make ten yards in four days, in 


ordonnance, the diſpoſition of the ſubjeQ, and even the] how many days will forty do it? The anſwer to this, is 
ſubject itſelf, when it is new. Jin two days. See RULE of Three. „ 
In another place that author diſtinguiſhes invention into | IN VERSE Method of Fluxions. See FLUXIONS. 

two kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from | IN VERSE Planting. See PLANTING. 
the mind of the painter, and that which he borrows| INvERSE E See PROPORTION. 


= 


| 


from ſome other. The firſt is, when he abſolutely in- | INVERSIO 
vents the ſubject himſelf; and the ſecond, when he bor-| | | 8 | 
| I. Problems in geometry and arithmetic are often proved by _ 


rows it from hiſtory, fable, Sc. 


De Piles obſerves, that invention is different from diſpo- 
/ition, and that theſe two things together form com- 


poſition : for after having made a good choice of ob- 
jects proper for the ſubject, they may be ill-diſpoſed ; 
and then, though the invention be ever ſo good, the diſ- 


poſition or ordonnance will be faulty, and the piece will 
- difpleale. - „ e e 15 


Olk all the parts of painting, invention, doubtleſs, is that | 
which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing | 


his genius, his imagination, and his good ſenſe. _ 
InvenTiIoOn, in Poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds 
to the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen ; as well as 

to the new turn he gives it. = | 
INVENTION, in Rhetoric, ſignifies the finding out, and 
chooſing of certain arguments which the orator is to uſe 
for the proving or illuſtrating his point, moving their 
paſſions, or conciliating the minds of his hearers. | 


Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of | 


oratory : he wrote four books De [nventione, whereof we 
have but two remaining. 3 | * 
This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord 
Bacon, be properly called invention : to invent, is to diſco- 
ver things not yet known, not to recolleCt thoſe that are; 
whereas the uſe and office of this rhetorical invention, is 
only, out of the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, 
to (elect ſuch articles as make for the purpoſe, 
The ſame author divides this faculty of ivention into 
two parts, the one topical, the other promptuaxy : the 
firſt points out the way in which we are to purſue the 
argument; the latter only lays up and diſpoſes things, 
for which we have frequent occaſion, in the mind, 
Invention furniſhes the orator with thoſe different kinds of 
arguments and motives which are adaptcd to the various 
purpoſes he has in view. The helps of invention are a 


9 


IN VERSION, in Grammar, is where the words of a phraſe 


and that which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.— 


purity is the moſt abominab 


INvERTED Creſcent, Point, Valt. "2 the ſubſtantives. 
INVESTIGATION property denotes the ſearching or find 


| Hence, mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, 


INVESTIGATION of 4 Theme, is the art, method, or mal 
ner of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the prumiwe 


ſon, or tenſe, or verb, proceeds, and of reducing it ® 


„the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 


turned backwards. 


inver//on ; that is, by a contrary rule, or operation. 


are ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 
For an inſtance : Of all vices, the moſt abominable, 


Here is an inverſion; the natural order being this: Im. 
le of all vices, and that which 

leaſt becomes a man. | PD nd roo. 

An inver/ion is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes 


has a good effect. 


ing any thing out, by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 


came to uſe them in their reſpective reſearches, 


tenſe, mood, and perſon, of any verb, far removed from | 
its ſource. To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to be well acquainted with the method 
of inveligating a theme, This theme, in the Greek 
tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood. 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced this term into gran” 
mar: he gives the title inve/tigatio thematis to that part 
where he teaches the manner of finding whence any pet 


its primitive word, or finding its indicative. 


INVESTING, the act of conferring on any one the right, 


or property, of a ſee, dignity, or oflice, or of ratifywng 
and confirming what has been obtained elſewhere- 
The emperor pretends to a right of inveſting wy 
princes, both in Germany and Italy. There o : 
merly a particular ceremony for the inveſting of biſhops: 


After the election of a knight of the Car on, 


. 


inveſted by the ſovereign with the two 133 enſi gns of poſed to know, unleſs ſome deity inſpired him: Beſides; 
the order, the Garter and George.— efore his inftalla- |, this ſerves his readers as an example of piety and devo-' 
tion he is alſo inveſted with the habit of the order. ; tion, which ought to be the foundation of his whole 
InvesTING, in the Military Art, ſignifies the opening a| work. To thele it may be added, that the gods them- 
ſiege, and the encamping of an army round the place; | ſelves are to have a part in the action; and it is not de- 
to block up its avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and 2 he ſhould ſet them to work, without firſt aſking 
egreſs. 7 Wt them leave. | . 
ie is the cavalry that always begins to inveſt a place. Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem there are uſually 
Inv STING, in Common Law, ſignifies the putting in poſ- ſeveral invotations ; particularly where any thing extra- 
ſeſſion. A tenant is znve/ted by giving him a verge, or | ordinary, or miraculous, comes to be related; as that 
rod, into his hands, and adminiſtcing an oath. when Virgil deſcribes the metamorphoſis of Eneas's 
Others define it thus: Invęſtire eft in ſuum jus aliquem| fleet into ſea nymphs : but the firſt invocation is always 
introducere; to give livery of ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion. See] the moſt conſiderable. ; 
LIVERY, and SEISIN. 


In the zxvocation Boſſu conſiders two things: the firſt is; 

INVESTITURE is uſed both for the right, and the act, what the poet requeſts; the ſecond, to what deity he ad- 

of inveſting a tenant, or vaſſal ; that is, of receiving the | dreſſes his requeſt. As to the firſt; Homer has joined 
faith and homage by which a vaſſal becomes ſeiſed, and || the indocation fo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems 
poſſeſſed of a fee, by his lord. to mmvoke his muſe for the whole work. But Virgil; on 
Inveſ/iture was anciently performed by rehearſing a for- the contrary, only requeſts his Muſe to furniſh him with 
mula of words; afterwards by the delivery of ſuch things | a part of his ſubject; and even mentions what particular 
as had the neareſt reſemblance to what was transferred. | part it is he deſires.— After propoſing his matter in all 
Thus, land paſſed by the delivery of a turf; and to ſhew | | 


its extent, he begs the Muſe to acquaint him with the 
the trees were transferred at the ſame time, a bough was | cauſe of it. See PRopos1TION. | | 


cut and delivered along with it. | As to the deity 7zivoked, the ſame author obſerves; that 
In after-times, the things by which ;nve/itures were made it mult always be, either the divinity that prefides over 
were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved. —Many were inveſted by poetry in general, or that which preſides over the parti- 
the delivery of a ſtaf, a glove, a knife, a piece of a| cular ſubject of the work. Ovid's invocation, in his Me- 
cloak, of a {trap, and a girdle : or by pricking the thumb, | tamorphoſes, is of this latter kind; and fo is that of 
by giving the keys, a ſpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, | Lucretius : thoſe of Homer and Virgil are of the former 
a ſtraw, &c. The inve/7iture of a kingdom or lordſhip, | kind; they only invoke the Muſes; and thus they diſtin- 
was performed by a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, guiſh between the divinities who preſide over poetry, 
a bow, arrows, ſpurs, Sc. | and thoſe who preſide over tlie actions of the poem, and 
The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the repoſitories | have parts in it. | | | 
of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles. By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invoked 
InNvESTITURES were alſo uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual be-] are not looked on, even by the poets themſelves, as divine 
nefices. Theſe were frequently performed by delivering 3 from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. 
the croſier and paſtoral ring. | Inder the name of Muſe they wiſh for the genius of po- 
The kings of England and France, the emperors of | etry, and for all the qualities neceſſary for the execution 
Germany, &c. had formerly this right; ſo that on the] of their deſign. Theſe are mere allegories, or manners 
death of a prelate, his clergy ſent the croſier, &c. to] of expreſſing themſelves poetically ; juſt as when they 
their ſovereign, to be uſed at the ceremony of inve/ting| perſonify and make gods of fleep, of reſt, fame, and 
his ſucceſſor, It is not certain when this cuſtom began; other natural and moral things. And thus the Muſes 
Cardinal Humbert places the commencement of it in the come to be of all ages, countries, and religions; there 
reign of Otho the Great: and it appears, that in the| are Pagan, Chriſtian, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh Muſes. 

- ninth century, the greater part of the European princes | INVOICE, or Invorce, a liſt, or account, of commodi- 
made no oppoſition to the right of electing the nisnops, ties, with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. 
Which was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy and | ſent by a merchant to his factor, or correſpondent, in an- 

the people. The firſt who diſputed this privilege with | other country. 8 
the emperors and ſovereign princes, was Gregory VII. IN Volk, 2% of. See Book. : 
be excommunicated the emperor Henry IV. and forbad | INVOLUCRUM, among Botani/ts; expreffes that ſort of 
all eccleſiaſtics, under pain of eæcommunication, to receive | cup which ſurrounds a number of flowers together, 
;nveſtiture at the hands of ſecular princes. This occa-| every one of which has beſide this general cup its own 
| fioned a long and bloody war; the civil and eccleſiaſtical | particular perianthium. The invelucrum conſiſts of 2 
powers being divided into two great factions, of which | multitude of little leaves diſpoſed in a radiated manner. 
one maintained the rights of the emperor, while the | See CALxx. | 
other ſeconded the ambitious views of the pontif. The | INVOLUNTARY motion. See Moriox. 
laws of Gregory for the abolition of mve/{itures were INVOLUTE curve, in the Higher Geometry. See 
confirmed and renewed by Victor III. and Urban II. the | Lug. EL „ 
laſt of whom not only confitmed the laws and anathemas INVOLUTION, in Algebra, the raiſing an 
of Gregory, in a council aſſembled at Placentia in the its root, to any height, or POWER, aſſigned. | 
| year 1095; but publiſhed alſo a prohibitory law in the| Any quantity multiplied by itſelf, the product is the 
couneil of Clermont, forbidding the biſhops and the reſt | ſquare of that quantity; the ſquare being again multi- 
of the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their reſ-| plied by the quantity, produces its cube. See DQUARE 
2 ſovereigns. Paſcal II. in a council aſſembled at and CUBE. 8 5 „„ 
Rome, A. D. 1102, renewed the decrees of his prede-| Thus if a + þ were to be raiſed to its ſecond power, it 
_ ceflors againſt inve/Zitures and the excommunications they will produce aa+2a45 M. | 
had thundered out againſt Henry IV. Paſcal, however, | And if it be involved again, or if that ſquare be multipli- 
was obliged in 1111, to confirm Henry V. in the right of | ed by the root, the cube, or third power, will be pro- 
giving inveſtitures; but repenting what he had done, he] duced; viz. aaa+ Zaab + 30ba + abb, &c. ſo that the in- 
aſſembled a council in the church at Lateran in 1112, v9/ution of any compound quantity is performed by a 
which ſolemnly annulled his treaty with the emperor, | continual multiplication of it by itſelf : if the powers of 
Who was excommunicated in many ſynods and councils, } a—6 are required, they will be found the ſame as thoſe 
both in France and Germany. At length, however, of a , except that the terms in which the exponent 
Calixtus II. engaged him to renounce inveſtitures on of b is an odd number will be negative, becauſe an odd 
certain conditions, and peace was concluded between the number of multiplications of a negative produce a ne- 
emperor and the pope's legates, at a general diet held at gative: or, in general, the terms of any power of a —- 5 
orms, A. D. 1122. This convention was confirmed] are poſitive and negative by turns. See BiNoMIAL 
the following yeat in the general council of Lateran, and | Theorem. | | 
remains (till in force. | I I a quantity conſiſting of three or more terms is to be in- 
INULA, in Botany. See ELECAMPANE. | D volved, it may be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, which are 
_ INVOCATION, in Theology, an act whereby we adore | to be raiſed to any power in the fame manner as a bino- 
God, and call on him for his aſſiſtance. 5 mial; and then by the ſame rules, the value of theſe 
4 e Romaniſts alſo practiſe invocation of ſaints, begging | compound parts may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead: thus 
em to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one —_ n ven ee Be et 
of the grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts rr en * Hs E pod hh 
and the reformed. | | =a* +2ab+09 +240 +2bc+0&. ; 
YOCAT10N, in Poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a And Z TIT M 24 ＋ b3 ＋ 3e K 4＋ 5 + 30 aFs 
poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome + z * + 3a +Þ + 3aic + Gabe 
Fe Particularly of his Muſe, or the deity of poetry. Sec | 3 T3 4% + 36+. The reverſe of involuyion | 
his part is abſolutely neceſſary in an zyic poem, be-] is called EvoLUTLOoN. See EXTRAcTION of Roots, 
te poet relates things . he could not be ſup- and Roo r. INW AR 
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labria, who was eſteemed a prophet while be lived, and 


in his Everlaſting Goſpel, commonly called the Book of 


ed, that the goſpel of Chriſt was to be abrogated in 1 260, 
and this new goſpel to be publiſhed in its room; and 


committed to the flames. 
The Foachimites were particularly fond of certain terna- 
ries: the Father, ſaid they, operated from the beginning | 


be fore Moſes, is deſigned to perſonate the Jewiſh people; 


building their city and temple ; Job's wife was intended 
by the poet to repreſent the idolatrous wives which many | 


JOS” 


INWARD flanking Angle, in Fortification ; fee ANGLE: 
 JOA muſchata, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the chamwzpitys; or ground-pine. 


JOACHIMITES, in Eccleraftical Hiſtory, the name of 1 


ſect, the followers of one ſoachim, abbot of Flora, in Ca- 
left, at his death, ſeveral books of prophecies, contained 


Joachim, beſides other works; which were condemned, 
in 1215, by the council of Lateran; and by the council 
of Arles, in 1260. | 

One of the ſpiritual friars, named Gerhard, belonging to 


the order of 'FRanciscans, undertook to explain the | 
Everlaſting Goſpel of Joachim, in a book publiſhedin 1250, 

entitled the Introduction to the Everlaſting Goſpel. In 

this work St. Francis is declared to be the angel men- 


tioned in the Revelation xiv. 6. who had promulgated 
the true and everlaſting goſpel of God: it is alſo aſſert- 


that the. miniſters of this ſignal reformation were to be 
humble and bare-footed friars, deſtitute. of all worldly 
emolument. This abſurd book was ſuppreſſed by order 
of pope Alexander IV. in 1255, and at length publicly 


till the coming of the Son; the Son from that time to 
theirs, viz. the year 1260; and the Holy Spirit then took 
it up, and was to operate in his turn.—Flence they di- 


vided every thing that related to men, time, doctrine, | 
and manner of living, into three claſſes, or ſtates, accord- 


ing to the three perſons in the Trinity ; every one of 
which ſtates either had already, or was hereafter to ſuc- 
ceed in its turn; and hence they called their diviſions 
ternarics. | 


The explication given by Joachim, of the Trinity, in op- 


poſition to Peter Lombard, which was conſidered by 


many as differing little from the Arian ſyſtem, procured | 
the damnatory ſentence of his doctrine by Innocent III. 
in the council of Lateran:: but, notwithſtanding this pa- 
pal ſentence, Joachim has ſtill a conſiderable number of 
adherents and defenders, more eſpecially among thoſe of | 
the Franciſcans, who arc called Obſervants, or FR1aRs 
_ obſervant. | | 8 8 
JOB, or the Book of Jon, a canonical book of the Old Teſ- 
tament, containing the narrative of a ſeries of misfor- | 
tunes, which happened to a man whoſe name was 7ob, | 
as a trial of his virtue and patience ; together with the | 
conferences he had with his cruel friends on the ſubject 
of his misfortunes: and the manner in which he was re- 
ſtored to eaſe and happineſs. This book is filled with 
thoſe noble, bold, and figurative expreſſions, which con- 


ſtitute the very ſoul of poetry. 8 
Many of the Jewith rabbins pretend, that this relation is 
altogether a fiction; others think it a ſimple narrative of 


a matter of fact, juſt as it happened; while a third ſort 


of critics -own the ground-work of the ſtory to be true, 


but that it is wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and decorated | 
with peculiar circumſtances, to render the narration more | 
profitable and entertaining. 8 75 155 
See an expreſs diſſertation on the book of Fob, in the 
biſhop of Glouceſter's Divine Legation of Moſes, vol. ii. 
The biſhop is of opinion that this book is a dramatic 
poem, written by Ezra, ſome time between the return of 
the Jews from the captivity of Babylon, and their tho- 
rough ſettlement in their own country, and adapted to | 
the circumſtances of theſe times, by being made allegori- 
cal as well as dramatic: thus, Job, who is ſuppoſed to 


have been a real perſon, that lived a generation or two 


his three friends, the three great enemies of the. Jews, 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geſhem, who, upon their return 
from the captivity, vexed and obſtructed them in re- 


of the Jews had taken, contrary to the law, and for which 
they are reproved by the prophet Nehemiah. Le Clerc 


alſo ſuppoſes that the book of Fob was written. after the 
Jews were carried into Babylon, and urges, in proof of | 


tis, the frequent Chaldaiſms that occur in it. | 
"Che learned Grotius apprehends that this book contains 
a true hiſtory, treated in a poetical manner; that the 


events recorded in it happened in Arabia, whilſt the He- 
bes wandered in the deſert; and that the writer, who 
Wasa Hebrew, lived before the time of Ezekiel, but after 
Wavid and Solomon; and that it was written for the uſe] 
of the Edomites, tranſported to Babylon, to confirm them 
in the worthip of the true God, and to teach them pa- 


tience in adverſity. Schultens aſcribes the poetical, or 


„ 


quity, A . himſelf; the reſt he ſuppoſes to be the wo 
of ſome Hebrew collector. Moſt of the Jewith doc 
believe, that Moſes was the writer of this book; and M. 
Huet ſuppoſes that it was written by Moſes in n 
ile in the land of Midian: nor is it improbable that is 
Was deſigned to prepare the Iſraelites for their exodu 
from Egypt, and the hardſhips of their future peregri. 
nation. | 
JoB's tears, Coix, in Botany, a genus of the monoccia trian. 
dria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath male ang 
female flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flowers 
are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike; the chaff of theſe have 
valves, incloſing two flowers; the petal has two oral 
valves, theſe have each three hairy ſtamina, terminated 


male flowers ſituated at the baſe of the male ſpike in the 
ſame plant, having a bivalvular chaff; the petal hath two 
oval valves, and they have a ſmall oval germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſtyle divided into two parts, which becomes a hard 
roundiſh ſmooth ſeed. There are two ſpecies, the firſt 
of which grows naturally in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal. 
where the poor inhabitants make a coarſe ſort of bread of 
the grain. Miller. | | | 
JOBBER, a perſon who undertakes 5, or ſmall pieces 
of work. | 5 
In ſome ſtatutes, job ber is ved for a perſon who buys and 
ſells cattle for others Sce BROKER. 
JOBENT ails. See Nails. e 
JOCKEY, in the management of horſes; the perſon who 
trims up, and rides about horſes for ſale. 
JOCKLET, or YocKLET, a term uſed in ſome parts of 
Kent, for a little farm which requires but one yoke of 
oxen to till it. | | | 


Old Teſtament. Joel was the fon of Petbuel, and the 
ſecond of the twelve leſſer prophets. The ſtyle of this 
prophet is figurative, ſtrong, and expreſſive. He upbraids 
the Iſraelites for their idolatry, and foretels the calamities 


endeavours to ſupport them with the comfort that their 
miſeries ſhould have an end upon their reformation ard 
repentance. Some writers, inferring the order of time 
in which the minor prophets lived from the order in 
which they are placed in the Hebrew copies, conclude 


makes this inference from Joel's foretelling that drought, 
chap. 1. which Amos mentions as having happened, 
chap. iv. 7, 8, 9. If we conſider the main deſign of 
Joel's prophecy, we ſhall be apt to conclude, that it was 
uttered after the captivity of the ten tribes ; for he di- 
rects his diſcourſe only to Judah, and ſpeaks diſtinly 

of the ſacrifices and oblations that were daily made in 
the temple. Lowth. | 


who never marry, nor hold any thing in private propety 3 
but live on alms, and practiſe ſtrange ſeverities on them- 
ſelves. | | | 


country to another to preach : they are, properly, a kind 


the ancient Gymnoſophiſts. py CE oh 
They frequent, principally, ſuch places as are conſecrated 
by the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral 
_ days. together without eating or drinking, After having 


they look on themſelves as impeccable, and privilege 
to do any thing; upon which they give a looſe to heit 
paſſions, and run into all manner of debauchery. 
JOHN. - Chriſtians of ST. JOHN. See Cnxis IAV. 
St, JOHN Baptiſt, hermits of. See HERMITS. 
JohN, Prefter. See PkESTER, 20 
Jonx, or the Goſpel of St. JohN; a canonical book of the 
New Teſtament, containing a recital of the life, doctrines 
and death of our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, written by K. 
Joan, the apoſtle and evangeliſt. See Gos EL. ? 
St. John, according to Mill, Fabricius, and Le not 
wrote his Goſpel at Epheſus, after his return (rom the 
ile of Patmos, A. D. 97, at the deſire of the N 
of Aſia. Wetſtein thought that this Goſpe! mb 
writ about the year 32, after our Lord's alten 5 
nage and Lampe ſuppoſe that it was writ Defoe i 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem ; Dr. Lardner adopts this 251 
and aſſigns the date of it to the year of Chrilt 68. WY 
period brings it nearer to that of the three othet 1115 0 
which was about the year 64 or 65, and the Goſpel nal. 
the leading deſign of which was to fhew how gurl! 
able the Jews were in not receiving Jeſus as the 


dialogue part of this book, the ſtyle of which, he ſays, 
has wi the marks of the moſt venerable and remote anti- 


2 " 


. . . 8 = * i amities 
and to vindicate the providence of God in the s 1 100 
already befallen, or now coming upon them, Ws ©. 


8 J he 
to the circumſtances of the Jews at this f uno cen 


by oblong four-cornered ſummits; there are a few fe. 


JOEL, or the Prophecy of JotL, a canonical book of th; 


they fhould ſuffer as the puniſhment of that fin : but he 


that Joel propheſied before Amos, who was contempo- 
rary with Uzziah, king of Judah. Archbiſhop Uſher _ 


JOGHIS, a ſect of heathen religious in the Faſt Indies, 


They are ſubject to a general, who ſends them from w_ 


of penitent pilgrims; and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of 


gone through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, 
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6 is, becauſe in the other three Goſpels, there was 
wanting, the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's 


preaching, until the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, 


which therefore he applied himſelf particularly to relate: 
the ſ-cond reaſon was, in order to remove the errors of 
the Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other ſets. But Mr. 
Lampe and Dr. Lardner have urged feveral reaſons to 
| ſhew that St. John did not write againſt Cerinthus or 
any other heretics in his Goſpel. Lamp. Prolegom. in 
Johan. lib. ii. cap. 3: Lardnec's Credibility, vol. xv. ch. . 
S. JoHN's bread, fee CaRoOB. 
Sweet Jonxs, ſee Pix k. i 5 
Jons's wort, or St. Jon x's wort, hypericum, in Botany, 
a genus of the po/yadelphia polyandria claſs, Its characters 
ate theſe: the flower has a permanent empalement, di- 
vided into five oval concave ſegments, and has five ob- 
long oval petals, with a great number of hairy ſtamina, 
joined at their baſe in five diſtinct bodies; it has in the 
centre a roundith germen ſupporting one, three, or five 
ſtyles; the germen afterward becomes a roundiſh cap- 
ſule, having the ſame number of cells as there are ſtyles 


in the flower, which are filled with oblong feeds. There 


are many ſpecies. 5 | | 
Hypericum is a good vulnerary, detergent, and nervous 
medicine: it is given with ſucceſs in ſpitting of blood, 
or voiding it by urine; it reſolves coagulated blood, pro- 
motes the menſes and urine, deſtroys worms, and ſtands 
recommended in all nervous caſes. A tincture of the flowers 
in oil olive, made by macerating four ounces of the full 
blown flowers, freſh gathered, and freed from the cups, 
in a quart of oil, till the oil is ſufficiently coloured, is 
kept for external purpoſes in the ſhops, under the name 
of oleum hyperici, but rarely uſed. | | 
The feed of the baſtard St. Fohn's wort provokes urine 
and the menſes; and taken in wine is good againſt the 
bite of the phalangium (a poiſonous ſpider), and for that 


| ſpecies of convulſion called op:/thotonous. Oil alſo im- 
pregnated with this plant, is good for the laſt mentioned 


diſorder, applied externally. _ | 


JOHNSONIA, callicarpa, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- | 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 


has an empalement of one leaf, cut at the brim into four | 
ſhort ſegments z it has one tubulous petal, divided into 


four parts at the brim, and four ſlender ſtamina, which 
are longer than the petal. In the centre is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a ſmooth 
globular berry, incloſing four bard oblong ſeeds. Miller 
reckons only one ſpecies, a native of South Carolina ; 
but Linnzus enumerates two. The leaves of the Ame- 
rican plant were uſed by Dr. Dale in dropſical caſes with 
ſucceſs. 5 5 „ 
JOINDER, or JoynDER; is the coupling, or joining, two 
perſons in one action, or ſuit, againſt another. 5 
JOINERY, ſee JoYNERV. | 1 
JOINING of ſue, ſee Iss VE. 


JOINT, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage, of two 


or more things, See ARTICULATION. — 
| JoinTs, in Anatomy. The ſuppleneſs which the Joints may 
be brought to by long practice from the time of infancy, 


is ſurpriſing. Every common poſture-maſter at a country | 


fair ſhews us a great deal of this; but the moſt wonder- 
ful inftance we have ever had of it, was in the perſon 


famous in London ſeveral years ago, whole name | 


was Clark, and commonly called Clark the poſture-ma- 
ter. This man had found the way, by long practice, to 
diſtort many of the bones, which nobody before had 


ever thought it praCticable to alter the poſition of; and 


had ſuch an abſolute command of the muſcles and joints, 
that he could almott disjoint his whole body; ſo that he 


once impoſed on the famous Mullens by his diſtortions, | 
ſo far that he refuſed to undertake his cure, as ſuppoſing | 


him beyond relief. But, to his amazement, he had no 


ſooner given him over, than the man reſtored himſelf to | 
the figure and condition of a proper man, with no diſ- 


_ _ tortton about him. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 242. p. 262. 
Joinr-cartilage, or ART1ICULaTING=cartilage. An arti- 


culaliug cartilage is an elaſtic ſubſtance, uniformly com- 


pact, of a white colour and ſomewhat diaphanous, having 
a tmooth polithed ſurface covered with a membrane, 
harder and more biittle than a ligament, but ſofter and 
more pliable than a bone. | 
When a Joint-cartiluge is well prepared by the anatomiſt, 
it feels ſoft, and yields to the touch; but, as ſoon as the 
preſſute is taken off, reſtores itſelf to its former equality 
of ſurface. Its ſuperficies, examined by a glaſs, appears 
like a piece of velvet. If we endeavour to peel off the 
matter of the cartilage in ſeveral lamellæ, we find it im- 


practicable; but if we uſe a certain degree of force, it | 


-parates from the bone in ſmall pieces, and we never 
nd the edge of the cemaining part oblique, but always 


perpendicular to the ſubjacent ſurface of the bone. If 
Vol. II. Ne 189. 5 | 


ancients aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking : the | 


* 


we view this edge through a microſcope, it appears like 
the edge of a piece of velvet; that is, it is ſeen to be a 
maſs of ſhort and nearly parallel fibres, riſing from the 
bone and terminating at the ſurface of the cartilage ; 
and the ſurface of the bone is planed out into àa number 
of ſmall circular dimples, in which the bundles of theſe 
fibres are fixed. Thus we may very aptly compare 
the ſubſtance of the cartilage to ihe pile of velvet, and 
the ſurface of the bone to the web of filk which is 
the baſis of it. | 

In both ſubſtances the ſhort threads or filaments fink in 
waves on being preſſed, but by the power of elaſticicy 
they both recover their perpendicular direction as ſoon as 
they are no longer ſubjected to a comprefling force. Theſe 
perpendicular fibres, doubtleſs, make the greateſt part of 


the ſubſtance of the cartilage in its natural ſtate. In the 


beſt preparations they ſeem to make up the whole; but 
it is probable, that in the recent ſtate there were a num- 
ber of tranſverſe fibrils ſerving to connect theſe erect 
ones together, and form the whole into 4 ſolid body; 
and that theſe periſh in making the preparation. 

We are told by anatomiſts, that cartilages are covered 
with a membrane called perichondriums If they mean 
the cartilages of the ribs, larynx, ear, &c. there indeed 
ſuch a membrane is very conſpicuous ; but the perichon- 


drium of the ſmooth articulating cartilages is ſo deli- 


cately thin, and ſo firmly braced upon the ſurface, that 
there is great room to doubt, whether it has been right- 
ly underſtood, or demonſtrated. | | 
This membrane has, however, been raiſed by ſome late 
anatomiſts in pretty large pieces, after macerating, and 
it is found to be a continuation of that ſine ſmooth 
membrane which lines the capſular ligament folded over 


the end of the bone; for when that ligament is inſerted 


on the neck of the bone, or between the inſertion of the 
ligament and the border of the cartilage, it is very con- 
ſpicuous, and may be pulled up with a pair of pincers; 


but where it covers the cartilage, it is connedaecd fo 


cloſe, that it is not to be traced while recent, without 
the greateſt care and delicacy. In this particular it re- 
ſembles that membrane which is common to the eye-lids 
and the fore part of the ball of the eye, and which is 
looſely connected with the albuginea, but ſtrongly at- 
tached to the cornea. From this deſcription it is plain, 
that every Joint of the human body is inveſted with a 
membrane, which forms a complete bag, and gives a 
covering to every thing within the articulation, in the 
ſame manner as the peritonæum inveſts not only the pa- 
rietes but all the contents of the abdomen, 


The blood-veſlels of the cartilages are ſo ſmall, that they 


do not admit the red globules of the blood, and conſe- 


quently they remained unknown till they were diſcover- 


ed by the modern diſcovery of injections, by which the 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem is filled with a liquid wax, coloured 
ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from all other things: nor even 


by this method are we able to demonſtrate the veſſels of 


the true cartilaginous ſubſtance in adult ſubjects. But 


the fat, the glands, and the ligaments will be red with 
injected veſſels, while not one coloured ſpeck appears on 


the cartilage itſelf. Yet it is evident, that there are veſ- 


ſels there, ſince in very young ſubjects after a ſubtilein- 
jection they become ſuſſiciently obvious. By this means 


their courſe is allo diſcovered, and is found to be as 


FBF 


All round the neck of the bone there are a great num- 


ber of arteries and veins which ramify into ſmaller branch- 


es, and communicate with one another by frequent anaſ- 
tomoſes like thoſe of the meſentery. This might be 


called the circulus articuli vaſculoſus, the vaſcular body 


of the joint. The ſmall branches of the veſſels divide into 


{till ſmaller ones upon the adjoining ſurface in their pro- 


reſs to the center of the cartilage; and we are very 


ſeldom able to trace them into its ſubſtance, becauſe they 


terminate abruptly at the edge of the cartilage in the 
ſame manner with the veſſels of the albuginea of the eye, 
when they arrive at the cornea. 'The larger veflels which 
compole the vaſcular circle plunge in by a great number 


of holes, and diſperſe themſelves into branches between 


the cartilage and the bone. From theſe again there ariſes 
a crop of thort twigs, which thoot towards the outward 


ſurface. Whether theſe ſerve for nouriſhment only to 7 
the part, or whether they do not pour forth a dewy 


moiſture, of ſervice to the functions of the part, is not 
eaſily determined. It is to be obſerved, however, that 
the diſtribution of the blood-veſſels to the articulatin 
cartilages, is very peculiar, and ſeems calculated for the 
obviating of great inconveniencies. Had they run to the 
outer ſurface, the preſſure and motion of the two carti- 
lages wult infallibly have occaſioned frequent obſtructions 
and inflam mations, which would ſoon have rendered our 
motions painful, and at laſt have deprived us of them; 
but by creeping round the 1 brim where there 
| 1 a 
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is little friction, or under the cartilage where there 15 | 


none, they are perfectly well defended from theſe acci- 
dents. | 
It would be very happy, if we could trace the nerves of 
the cartilages ; but in relation to theſe organs we are ob- 
liged to be ſatisfied by mere conjecture, as to their ex- 
iſtence here, as well as in many other parts of the body. 
And though from the great inſenſibility of cartilages ſome 
perſons have ſuppoſed, that they were furniſhed with no 
nerves at all, yet when we conſider that theſe veſſels 
ſeem neceſſary to the growth and preſervation of any 
part, we mult be forced to acknowledge their exiſtence 
in this, though we can neither ſee them, nor be ſenſible 
of their effects. 

3 to 
y their uni- 


The articulating cartilages are moſt happil 
all the purpoſes of motion in the parts. 
form ſurface they move upon one another with eaſe; by 
their ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs and ſlipperineſs, their abraſion 
is prevented, which elſe muſt have happened from ſuch 
frequent uſe. By their flexibility, the contiguous ſurfaces 
are always nicely adapted to one another, and the friction 
diffuſed equally over the whole; by their elaſticity the 

violence of any ſhock which may happen from running, 
jumping, or other violent motions, is broken and gradu- 
ally ſpent; and as the courſe of the cartilaginous fibres 
appears calculated chiefly for this laſt advantage, we need 
only, to illuſtrate it, to reflect upon the difference of 


riding a chamber-horſe of wood, and a real one, whoſe | 
motions are ſoftened in all reſpects by the cartilages pla- | 


ced in the j9:»ts. | 93 
The inſenſibility of the articulating cartilages is wiſely 
contrived by the great Author of our frame, ſince it is 
wholly owing to this that the neceſſary motions of the 
body are performed without pain. | 

An ulcerated cartilage is generally allowed, by the beſt 
chirurgical writers from Hippocrates to the preſent time, 

to be a very troubleſome diſeaſe, and one that is more 


difficult to cure than a caries of the bones; and that | 
when a cartilage is deſtroyed, it is never to be recovered | 
again, is alſo a generally eſtabliſhed opinion. Hildanus | 


in particular, in treating of the diſeaſes of theſe parts, 
has obſerved, that where a cartilage is by any means de- 
ſtroyed, nature uſually ſupplies itsplace by a callus thrown 
out from the bone, and that thus a bony anchyloſis, or 
immoveable continuity, is produced in the place of a 
moveable Joint. In examining the diſeaſed goiuts, ei- 
ther after death or amputation, Mr. Hunter obſerves, 
that he uſually found, according to the nature and ſtage 
of the diſeaſe, the cartilages in ſome parts reddiſh and 
lax, and in others ſoft and ſpongy ; or that they were 
raiſed up in bliſters from the bone, or quite eroded, and 
perhaps the extremities of the bone carious; and finally, 
ſometimes a bony anchyloſis formed, as Hildanus re- 
ports; but that he never ſaw, or indeed heard of, an 
exfoliation from the ſurface of the cartilage. Now if we 
compare the texture of the cartilages, and their morbid. 
_ appearances together, all theſe diſeaſed ſtates will admit 


olf as rational a ſolution, as thoſe of perhaps any other | 


part of the vitiated ceconomy. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469. 
p- 521. | | N | 


It appears from macerating of the cartilages, that their 


tranſverſe fibrils are extremely tender and difloluble, and | 


that the coheſion of the parts of the ſtraight fibres is 


ſtronger than their coheſion with the bone. When a 


_ cartilage, therefore, is inflamed, and ſoaked in purulent 


matter, the tranſverſe, or connecting fibres, will ſooneſt } 
give way, and the cartilage will become more or leſs red | 


and ſoft. If the diſorder goes on a little longer, the car- 
tilage does not throw off a ſlough, but ſeparates ſrom the 


bone where the force of the coheſion is leaſt, and where | 


the diſcaſe ſoon arrives, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the 
cartilage. When the bone is thus expoſed, the matter 


of the ulcer, or motion of the joint, corrodes or abrades | 
the bony fibres, and if the conſtitution is good, theſe 


will ſhoot out a callus, which either cements together 


the oppoſite bones of the articulation, or fills up the ca- 


vity of the joint, and for the ſuture prevents all motion: 
but if unfortunately the patient labours under a bad habit 


of body at the time, the malignancy having got root in 


the bone, will gain ground every day, and the caries will 


ſpread, till at laſt the only relief will be found the cutting 


off the limb. | | 
Joix rs, in Architeflure, denote the ſeparations between 
the ſtones; which are filled with mortar, plaſter, or 
cement. e | 
Joinr, in Carpentry, &c. is applied to ſeveral manners of 
aſlembling, or fitting, pieces of wood together. Thus 
we ſay, a dove-tail joint, &c. See MoRTISE, Dove- 
TAIL, &c. | 
JoixT, univerſal, in Mechanics, an excellent invention of 
Dr. Hook, adapted to all kinds of motions and flexures ; 
of which 75 has given a large account in his Cutlerian 


| 
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Lectures, printed in 1678. This ſeems t 
occaſion to the GIMBOLS uſed in ſuſpending the ſ 
paſs, the mechaniſm of which is the ſame wh wo 
Deſaguliers's rolling Lame. | n of 
JornT-a&ion, in Law; in perſonal actions ſey 
may. be joined in one writ z but actions fou 
tort, and on a contract, cannot be joined; fo 
different pleas and different proceſs. 
Jol Nr-Battery. See BATTERY. 
ſoinT-executors, in Law, are two or more 
ed ſuch by will: in which caſe they ar 
as one ſingle perſon, ſo that the actio 
of them are taken to be the acts of all, 
repreſent the perſon of the teſtator : 
Joint-executors are poſſeſſed of a leaſe for years, in right 
of their teſtator, one of them may ſell the term wit] 
the other's joining : and in like manner, where one cog 
executor gives a releaſe, the others are bound by 1 
having an authority over the whole eſtate; but a oh 
executor is not charged with the acts of his companion 
any farther than he is actually poſſeſſed of the od of 
the teſtator: however, if 70;nt-executors enter into Hh 
greement, that each ſhall intermeddle with particular 
parts of the teſtator's eſtate, in that caſe each "=== 
chargeable for the whole by agreement. It has be | 
held, that two Joint executors cannot urge ſeparate 11855 
becauſe their teſtator, if living, on an action brought 3. | 
gainſt him, could have been allowed but one plea; boa 
that if all the executors are not named in any en 
brought by fein executors, the action will abate. As 8 
cgatees, the receipt of one EXECUTOR charges not the 
other. | | 55 . 
JoixT=/zves, in Law, denote lives that continue dur; 
the ſame rime, or that exiſt together, 
ties. | 
joiNT-rule. See carpenters joint RULF, _ | 
JOINTENANTS, or Jo1xT-TENANTS, in Law, thoſe 
who come to, and hold, lands and tenements by one titic, 
pro indiviſa, or without partition. | Hs 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from ſole, or ſeveral tenants, from 
parceners, and from tenants in common. Anciently they 
were called participes, and not hewredes. See Sorr 
tenant. | 85 | | 
Joint-tenants mult jointly plead, and be jointly implead- 
ed and ſued by others; which is common to them and 
COPARCENERS. But joint- tenants have a peculiar quality 
of ſurvivorſhip, which coparceners have not; ſg that if 
there be two or three joini-tenants, and one hath iſſue, 
and dies, he, or thoſe joint-tenants that ſurvive, ſhall hare 
the whole by ſurvivorſhip. EN 
JoinT-water, a term uſed by our farriers, for what the old 
writers in medicine have called hydarthros ; a running 
of a clear ichor from the joints, when they are either 
wounded or ulcerated ; it is common in the diſcaſes of 
| horſes. | 
JOINTEE, in the Manege. See HanDrvuri. 
JOINTRESS, or JoINTERESS, ſhe that hath an eſtate ſet- 
tled upon her by the huſband, to hold during her life, if 
ſhe ſurvives him. OE 1% . 
JOINTURE, in Law, a covenant whereby the huſband, 
or ſome friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on 
condition of marriage, certain lands and tenemencs for 
term of her life, or otherwiſe, in lieu of boWũ mR. 
Others define jointure a bargain and contract of live- 
lihood, adjoined to the contract of marriage; being a 
competent proviſion of freehold lands or tenements, &c. 
for the wife, to take effect after the death of the huſband, - 
if ſhe herſelf is not the cauſe of the extermination or 
forfeiture of it. ah | | N 
And to make a perfect jointure within the ſtatute of 27 
Hen. VIII. c. 10. to bar dower, ſeveral things are to be 
obſerved. 1. It mult be made to take effect for the life 
of the wife in poſſeſſion or profit, preſently after the de- 
ceaſe of her huſband. . 2. It muſt be for the term of her 
own life, or a greater eſtate; but it may be limited to 
continue no longer than ſhe remains a widow, &c. 3: 
It muſt be made for herſelf, and to none other, in trult 
for her. 4. It is to be expreſſed to be in ſatisfaction of ber 
whole dower, and not a part of it. 5. It may be mace 
before or after raarriage : if it be made before, the wife 
cannot wave it, and claim her dower at common law 5 
but if it be made after marriage, the may, at the hut- 
band's death; unleſs the jainture be made by act of par- 
liament. After the death of the huſband, the wile 
may enter into her Jointure, and is not diiven to à 10 
action, as ſhe is to recover dower by the common law; 
and upon a lawſul eviction of her jointure, the ſhall be 
endowed according to the rate of her huſband's lands, 
whereof ſhe was dowable at common law. : 
A wife's jointure ſhall not be forfeited by the treaſon o 
the huſband : but feme-coverts committing treaſon, 0 
felony, may forfeit their jointures, and being mn : g 
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recuſancy, they ſhall forfeit two parts in three of their 


jintures and dower, by 3 Jac. I. c. 4. 

G18 Ts, or JoysTs, in Architefure, thoſe pieces of tim- 
ber framed into the girders and ſummers on which the 
boards of floors are laid. | | 

aiſts are from fix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſel- 
dom to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten 
or twelve inches; nor ought they ever to bear at a great- 


er length than ten feet; or to lie leſs into the wall than 


eight inches. See CHIMNEY. 
Sometimes the carpenters furr their zo;/7s, as they call it; 
that is, they lay two rows of joiſis, one over the other. 


JOKES. See TESTING. 
JON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem deſcribed by 


Pliny, and ſaid to be brought from the Eaſt Indies; he 
deſcribes it as being of a purple or violet colour, but 
rarely very deep in the tinge.” It ſeems to have been a 
ſpecies of amethyſt, | 


JON piſcis, the Fonas-fi » 4 name given by many 


authors to the common ſhark, the canis carcharias of 


authors. 


] 


It has this name from an opinion that it was the fiſh 
which ſwallowed up the prophet of that name. But there 
are many objections to ſuch an opinion. 


ON AH, or the Prophecy of JONAH a canonical book of the 


Oid Teſtament, in which is related, that Fonah was or- 
dered to go and propheſy the deſtruction of the Nine- 
vites; but that diſobediently attempting a voyage an- 
other way, he was diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden 
tempeſt, and caſt into the ſea, where he was ſwallowed 
up by a whale. Having lodged three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly, he was diſgorged upon the 


ſhore : whereupon, being ſenſible of his paſt danger, and 


ſurpriſing deliverance, he betook himſelf to the journey 
and embaſſy to which he was appointed. Arriving at 


| Nineveh, the metropolis of Aſſyria, he, according to 


his commiſſion, boldly laid open to the inhabitants their 
ſins and miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſudden over- 
throw; upon which the whole city, by prayer and faſt- 


ing, and a ſpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine | 


' vengeance, and eſcaped the threatened ruin.  Fonah was 


the moit ancient of all the prophets whoſe writings are 
preſerved in the Scripture canon. Some have ſuppoſed 
that he propheſied in the latter end of Jehu's, or the be- 


of Iſrael was brought very low by the oppreſſions of 


Hazael king of Syria. 2 Kings xiil. 22. | 


TONCTURE, or JoINTURE, the ſame with JoinT. 
IONIC, in frchiteure, the name of one of the five orders 


of columns. See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. 


The firſt idea of the Ionic was given by the people of | 


Jonia z who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the 
model of a young woman, dreſſed in her hair, and of an 


ealy, elegant ſhape : whereas, the Doric had been formed 


on the model of a ſtrong robuſt man. 
"The Joni column is the third in order, and is diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the leaves 


of acanthus in its capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, 


and Corinthian, by the volutes, or rams-horns, which a- 


dorm its capital; and from the Tuſcan and Doric too, 


it conſiſts in this, that the 


by the channels, or fluting, in its ſhaft - 

his column is a medium between the maſlive and the 
delicate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its height is 
eighteen modules, or nine diameters of the column taken 
at the bottom. When it was firſt invented, its height 


was but ſixteen modules; but the ancients, to render it | 
ſtill more beautiful than the Doric, augmented its height, 
by adding a baſe to it, which was unknown 1n the 


Doric. | 185 
M. le Clerc makes its entablature to be four modules, 
and ten minutes, and its pedeſtal ſix entire modules; fo 


that the whole order makes twenty-eight modules ten 
minutes, | | FE 


lt is ſaid, the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, the moſt ce- 


lebrated edifice of all antiquity, was of this order. At 
preſent, it is properly uſed in churches, and religious 
houſes, and in courts of juſtice, and other places of tran- 
quility and devotion. | | | 
This order has one advantage above any of the reſt; and 
| — and hind parts of its ca- 
pital are different from the ſides: but this is attended 
with an inconvenience, when the ordonnance is to turn 
from the front of the building to the ſide; to obviate 
which, the capital may be made angular, as is done in the 
temple ol Fortuna Virilis. Scamozzi, and ſome other 


modern architects, have introduced the upper part of 


the Compoſite capital, in lieu of the Ionic, imitating that 


of the temple of Concord, whoſe four ſides are alike : | 


to render it more beautiful, the volute may be made a 


little oval and inclining. For the meaſures of the ſeveral 
parts of the Toric, fee COLUMN, 


Iovrc architrave, baſe, capital, corniche, entablature, freeze} 
pedefial. See the Subltantives. 

Iox re diglect, in Grammar, a manner of ſpeaking pecu- 
liar to the people of Jonia. | 
At firſt, it was the ſame with the ancient Attic 3 but paff- 
ing into Aſa, it did not arrive at that delicacy and per- 
fection to which the Athenians attained: inſtead of that, 
it rather degenerated in Aſia Minor; being corrupted by 
the admiſſion of foreign idioms. 


In this dialeCt it was, that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Galen, wrote. | 


Iox a ſect was the firſt of the ancient ſects of philoſo- 
phers. 7 8 1 
The founder of this ſect was Thales, who, being a na- 
tive of Miletus, in Tonia, occaſioned his followers to aſ- 
ſume the appellation of Tonic. | | = 
It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect, that water 
was the principle of all natural things. | 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his 
firſt Olympic Ode. | / | 
Io xic tranſmigration was heretofore a celebrated epocha, 
which took its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian co- 
lonies; who, upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves 
. under the command of his ſon Neleus, and eſtablifhed the 
twelve cities of Totiia in Aſia. 155 
Thoſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſh- 
ed fifty years after the return of the Heraclidæ; and, 
according to Marſham, ſeventy-ſeven years after the tak- 
ing of Troy. | | | | 
JONKS, or Jonques, in Ship-building, veſſels very com- 
mon in the Eaſt Indies, about the bigneſs of our fly-boats, 
but differing in form of building, according to the vari- 
_ ous methods of the nations in thoſe parts. | 
JONQUIL, in Botany; ſee NARCISSUs. 
JONTHLASPI, in Betany; fee CLYPEOL A. | 
IOPA AN, among the ancients, an exclamation uſed on 
account of a victory, or ſome proſperous event. Hoff- 
man thinks that 7» Pæau is a contraction of the Hebrew 
Tao, from Tehovah, and M39, reſpexit; and was the ſame 
with 7ehovah Penoch, i. e. Dominus reſpiciat in nos, Some- 


thing like this exclamation ſtill remains among the Sy- | 


merones, a people of the Weſt Indies, who on any joyſul 
occaſion frequently cry out 1 Preh. | 


| | JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, con- 
ginning of Jehoahaz's reign, at which time the kingdom | 


taining a hiſtory of the wars and tranſactions of the per- 
ſon whoſe name it bears. This book may be divided into 
three parts; the firſt of which is a hiſtory of the conqueſt 
of the land of Canaan ; the ſecond, which begins at the 
twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that country, and the 
diviſion of it among the tribes; and the third, compriſed 
in the two laſt chapters, contains the renewal of the co- 
venant he cauſed the Iſraelites to make, and the death 
of their victorious leader and governor. The whole com- 
prehends a term of ſeventeen, or, according to others, 
of twenty-ſeven years. ls ey 
JOVIALE arcanum. See ARCANUM. 1 
JoviALE bezoardicum. See BE ZOARDICUM. | 


JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account of what paſles 


daily. See Diary. 


| JouRNaTL, in Merchants Accounts, is a book into which 


every particular article is poſted out of the waſte Book, 
and made debtor. 'This is to be very clearly worded, 
and fairly engroſſed. See Journal Book. 5 
TouRNAL., in Sea Affairs, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, and 
others, wherein notice is taken of every thing that hap- 
pens to the ſhip, from day to day, and from hour to 
hour, with regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, 
ſoundings, &c. in order to enable him to adjuſt the 
reckoning, and determine the place where the ſhip is. 
In all ſea journals, the day, or what is called the twenty- 
four hours, begins at noon, and is counted thence twenty- 
four hours to the next noon : the firſt twelve hours, 
from noon to midnight, are marked with P. M. ſigni- 
fying after mid-day; and the ſecond twelve hours from 
midnight to noon are marked with A. M. ſignifying af- 
ter midnight: ſo that the ſhip account 1s twelve hours 
earlier than the ſhore account of time. There are va- 
rious ways of keeping journals, according to the different 


entered. Some writers direct the keeping ſuch a kind 
of journal as is only an abſtract of each day's tranſaCtions, 
ſpecifying the weather, what ſhips or lands were ſeen, 
accidents on board, the latitude, longitude, meridional 
diſtance, courſe, and run. Theſe particulars are to be 
drawn from the ſhip's 1.0G-book, or from that kept by 
the perſon himſelf. Other authors recommend the 
keeping only of one account, including the log-book, and 
all the work of each day, with the deductions drawn 
from it. The form of this latter kind of journal, with an 
example of the work of a ſingle day, is as follows: 


\ Fournal 


notions of mariners concerning the articles that are to be 
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Abſtract of a Journal from England towards Madeira. | 
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Remarks on beard, 
21. 13th October. 
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H. K. F. Courfes. Winds. The BS des a 
1 9 5 F. n 1 100 XV. 2 en ene e ee 
4 92 Ls By wir Handed fore-top ſails. 
8 [3/5] Lewy | apo | Alto Men b be te faſt of 
| 1 . . | "= vp ann Ot a un, 
10 87 W. S. ode Bull 8. Ka : and after fifty-ſix beats of the pulſe at the writt we 
3 N. N. 48. | 8.5 W. | beard the ſound, by which we judged the diſtance to de 
48 : "Tas ay on. os _ cage 3 and a ſhip in diſtreſs. Bore away 
; o ſpeak with her. 
: 719 L 8 W. 8 8 E. t ſix, having greatly over- run the diſtance, and find- 
'& Hap eeway | 1 2 point. ing nothing, concluded the was gone down, fo hauled 
By 7 1 1 our wind, and ſtood to the SW, 
2 + | — — —: o obſervation this day. 
TR A VERSE TABLE. Variation 14 point weſt. 5 | 
CY f Wee 3 . Departure, latitule = 4116 N. 
Courſes. | D. N. S8. E. | W. e eee of latitude = o 24 N 
NF. W. W. 220 e Preſent latitude 40 1 N. 
| $2 3 1. J hs 3538 3,5 297 Sum ol latitudes n 
ö W. b. 8. Gi 30 6,6 | 33 6 |. Middle latitude = 41 O4 
| . 6 1 Departure, longitude = 13 33 W. 
N b. E. 3 333 | 3 P . 
j 8 IW. 86 6 | Difference of longitude = 2 00 W. 
| W. IW. 318 41,5 | W 
| FFP Preſent longitude. = 15 39 W, 
| 1 * FRY . 1. 24-4 Dep. 94,7 
IL.izard's latitude 4957 N. 3470 | Madeira's latitude == 322 38' N. 2073 
Ship's latitude = 40 52 N, 2691 | Ship's latitude == 40 52 2601 
| Diff. latitude = 9 oc: - 779. Diff. latitude - = $ 14 618 
33 Or 35354 miles. „ Or 404 miles. 2 
N | Lizard's longitude = 5914” W. Madeira's long. == 169%51"W. 
* | | | Ship's longitude = 15 99 MW. Ship's longitude = 15 39 W. 
= | Diff. longitude 7 = 9 25 = 565m. Diff. longitude = 71275872 m. 
| Lid bears N. 374, Elf. Madeira bears 8. 6“ 0 W. 
i Diſtance 685 miles. oo | Diſtant 505 miles. 


| | JoURNAL is now become a common name for news-papers, | ſociety is ſtill continued, and M. de Voyer has had the in. 
| which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. ſpection of the Journal; which is no longer the work of 
Joux al is alſo uſed for the title of ſeveral books which any ſingle author, but of a great number. . 

come out at ſtated times; and give abſtracts, accounts, The other French Journals are the Memoirs and Confe- 

&c. of the new books that are publiſhed, and the new | rences of Arts and Sciences, by M. Dennis, during the 

improvements daily made in arts and ſciences. | years 1672, 1673, and 1674; New Diſcoveries in all 

The firſt journal of this kind was, the Journal des Sga-| the parts of Phylic, by M. de Blegny : the Fournal of 

vans, printed at Paris: the deſign was ſet on foot tor | Phyſic, begun in 1684, and ſome others, diſcontinued 

the eaſe of ſuch as are too buſy, or too lazy, to read the | almoſt as ſoon as begun. ED og 
entire books themſelves. It ſeems an excellent way of | Rozier's Fournal de Phyſique, begun in July 1771, and 
ſatisfying a man's curioſity, and becoming learned upon | continued to the preſent time 1780, in 19 vols. quarto. 

_ eaſy terms: and ſo uſeful has it been found, that it has | The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from 
been executed in moſt other countries, though under a | the republic of Letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 
great variety of title. F 1684, and carried on by him till the year 1687, wben 

Of this kind are the Acta Eruditorum of E ; the M. Bayle being diſabled by fickneſs, his friends, M. Ber- 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres of Mr. Bayle, | nard and M. de la Roque, took them up, and continued 
Ke. the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, Choiſie, et Ancienne] them till 1699. After an interruption of nine years, M. 

et Moderne, of M. le Clerc ; the Memoirs de Trevoux, &c.| Bernard reſumed the work, and continued it till the 

In 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, An Hiſtorical Trea-] year 1710. The Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, 
tiſe of the Journals of the Learned, publiſhed in the ſe- by M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686, and ended 
_ veral parts of Europe; and Wolfius, Struvius, Morhoff, in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical Library, by M. le 
Fabricius, &c. have done ſomething of the ſame kind. | Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and contained 

The Philoſopbical Tranſactions of London, the Memoirs | twenty-five volumes. The Bibliotheque Choiſie of the 

| | of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thoſe of the Aca-| ſame author, began in 1703. The Mercury of France 
| | demy des Belles Letties; the Miſcellanea Naturæ Curio- is one of the moſt ancient Journals of that country, and 
| ſorum; the Experiments of the Academy del Cimento;z | is continued by different hands: the Memoirs of a 
the Acta Philo-exoticorum Naturz et Artis, which ap- Hiſtory of Sciences and Arts, uſually called Memoires _ 
peared from March 1686, to April 1687, and which des Trevoux, from the place where they are printed, 
are a hiſtory of the academy of Brefſez the Miſcellanea | began in 1701. The Effays of Literature reached but 
_ Berolinenlia, or Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin; the | to a twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, and 17043 theſe 
Commentaries of the Academy of Peterſburgh, the Me-] only take notice of ancient authors. The Journal Lite- 
moirs of the Inſtitute at Bologna, the Acta Literaria| raire, by Father Hugo, began and ended in 1705. At 
Sueciæ, the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for a French 
begun in 1740, the Commentarii Societatis Regiæ Got- Journal, but the deſign failed: an Ephemerides 90a” 
tinßenſis, begun in 1750, &c. &c. are not ſo properly | vantes has alſo been undertaken, but that ſoon dilap- 
 Fournals, though they are frequently ranked inthe number. peared. A Journal des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appear. 
Juncker and Wolſius give the honour of the firſt inven- | ed in 1694, and was dropt the year following. That of 
tion of Zournals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, M. Chauvin, begun at Berlin in 1696, held out three 
45 not altogether of the ſame nature with the modern | years; and an eſſay of the ſame kind was made at Ge- 
Journals; nor was his deſign the fame. It conſiſts of | neva. To theſe may be added, the Journal Literaire, 
abridgments, and extracts of books which he had read begun at the Hague in 1715, and that of Verdun, and 
during his embaſſy in Perſia. M. Salo firſt began the | the Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 
Fournal des Sgavans at Paris, in 1665, under the name | de la Roche; the Bibliotheque Angloiſe, and Journal 


of the Sieur de Hedouvillez but his death ſoon after in-] Britannique, which are confined to Engliſh books alone. 10 
_ teriupted the work. The abbé Gallois then took it up,, The Itaſian Journals are, that of abbot Nazari, which - Joy 
and he, in the year 1674, gave way to the abbe de la] laſted from 1668, to 1681, and was printed at Rome. JO; 
Roque, who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded That of. Venice began in 1671, and ended at the ſame ſ 


by M. Coulin, who carried it on till the year 1702, | time with the other: the authors were Peter Moretti, 
when the abbe Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and | and Francis Miletti, The Fournal of Parma, by Robert! 
committed the cate of continuing the Fournal to them, | and Father Bacchini, was diopped in 1690, and reſum- 
wiv improved and publiſhed it under a new form. 'This | ed again in 1692. The Fournal of Ferrara, by the * 
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de la Torte, began and ended in 1691. La Galerio di | 


. begun in 1696, is the work of a ſociety of 
W ee Seignior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to 
5 ſociety, began another Nara in 1716, under the 
0 rotion of the grand duke: it is printed at Venice, 
. ſeveral perſons of diſtinction have a hand in it. 
The Faſti Eruditi della Bibliotheca Volante, were pu— 
Hliſhed at Parma. There has appeared ſince, in Italy, 
the Giornale dei Letterati. | 


The principal among the Latin Journals is that of Leip- 


ic, kept under the title of Acta Eruditorum, begun in 
1682: P. P. Manzani began another at Parma. The 
va Literaria Maris Balthici, laſted from 1698, to 
1708, The Nova Literaria Germaniæ, colleCted at 
Hamburgh, began in 1703. The Acta Literaria ex 
Manuſcriptis, and the Bibliotheca cufioſa, begun in 
170% and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. 
Meſl. 


Kuſter and Sike, in 1697, began a Bibliotheca | 


novorum Librorum, and continued it for two years. 


gince that time there have been many Latin Journals; 
ſuch, beſides others, is the Commentarii de Rebus in 
Scientia Naturali et Medicina geſtis, by M. Ludwig. | 
The Swiſs Journal, called Nova Literaria Helvetiæ, was 
begun in 1702, by M. Scheuchzer; and the Acta Me- 
dica Hafnenſia, publiſhed by T. Bartholin, make five | 


volumes from the year 1671 to 1679. 


There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the 
tile of Boockzal van Europe; it was begun at Rotter- | 
dam in 1692, by Peter Rabbus; and continued from | 
1702 to 1708, by Sewel and Gavern: the other is | 
done by a phyſician, called Ruiter, who began in 1710. 
The German Journals of beſt note are, the Monathli- 


chen Unterredungen, which held from 1689 to 1698. 
The Bibliotheca curioſa, begun in 1704, and ended in 


1707, both by M. Tenzel. The Magaſin d' Hambourg, 
begun in 1748: the Phyſicaliſche Beluſtigunzen, or Phi- 
lolophical Amuſements, begun at Berlin in 1751. The 

Fournal of Hanover began in 1700, and continued for | 
two years by M. Eccard, under the direction of M. 
Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. 'The | 
Theological Journal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under | 


the title of Altes & Neues, that is, Old and New. A 


| by M. Turk. 


two new ones, the one under the title of, Memoirs of 


Literature, containing little more than an Engliſh tranſ- 
| Jtion of ſome articles in the foreign Journals, by M. 
de la Roche; the other a collection of looſe tracts, en- 
titled, Bibliotheca curioſa, or a Miſcellany. Theſe, 
however, with ſame others, are now no more; but are | 


| ſucceeded by the Monthly Review, which began in the 
| year 1749, and gives a character of all Engliſh literary 
publications, with the moſt conſiderable of the foreign 
ones: the Critical Review, which began in 1756, and 


is nearly on the ſame plan: beſides theſe, we have ſeve- 
ral monthly pamphlets, called Magazines, which, to- 


gether with a chronological ſeries of occurrences, con- | than the root of a poifonous apocynum, deſcribed by 
tain letters from ends; communicating extra-] him in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. See Phil. Tranſ. 
ordinary diſcoveries in nature and art, with controverſial | „„ 

pieces on all ſubjects. Of theſe, the principal are thoſe | The genuine zpec 


called, the Gentleman's Magazine, and the London 


Magazine, which both began about the year 1730. 


JOURNCHOPPERS, in our Old Writers, regrators of 
yam; which formerly, perhaps, was called journ. They 


are mentioned in the ſtat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 5. 
JOURNEY, Sabbath Day's. See SABBATH. 


JOURNEY-MAN, formed from the French Journte, a day's 
work ; anciently ſignified a perſon who wrought with 
another by the day; though now, by the ſtatute, it ex- 
tends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with an- | 


1 ys 1a their occupation or trade by the year. 


terranean, and called gobius albus by ſome authors. it 
18 brought to market at Rome and Venice. 
IPECACUANHA, or Ip ECAcOANHA, in Pharmacy, a 
little wrinkled root, about the thickneſs of a modcrate 
quill, brought hither from ſeveral parts of the Weſt- 
Indies; much uſed as an'emetic, arid againſt diarrbœas 
and dyſenteries. 5 „ . P 
The firſt European who brought this root into uſe, was 
an apothecary of Braſil, whoſe name was Michael Trif- 
taon. The .book which this author publiſhed on this 
ſubject falling into the hands of the Engliſh; is tranſlat- 
ed into our language, arid ſtands, among a number of 
like accounts, among Purchas's Pilgrims. | 

He fays it is an excellent remedy againſt dyſenteries and 
fluxes of all kinds. He ſays alſo, in its deſcription, that 
the ſtalks are a quarter of a yard long, and the roots 


nearly as much; and that the leaves grow only four or 
five upon a plant. | 
This agrees very wel 
vered of this plant: and the method of uſing it at that 
time, we find, was not as a vomit; but they bruiſed the 


at the end of which time, the patient drank the water 
early in the morning: it operated by ſtool ; but aſter its 
operation, the natural purging and voiding of blood ceaſ- 
ed. This ſeems the original account we have of this drug. 
De Laet from this compiled his account ; which is al- 


on the ſpot, and from them came the firſt accurate ac- 
counts we had of it; ſo that all ſeems, ab origine, deduced 
from Michael Triſtaon's account of it. 
hends that the plant which furniſhes the true ipecacuanba 
belongs to the genus of trigſteum, or falſe ipecacuanhas. 
There are four kinds of ipecacuanha; viz. a brown, a 
black, a grey, and a white one :. though only two, viz. the 
grey or aſh-coloured and brown are met with in the ſhops. 
The grey is moſt eſteemed in phyſic ; though the brown 
is that the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt bad: this latter 
is firm, twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter taſte, 
and grows plentifully not far from Carthagena.— The 


other ſorts; it is alſo more violent in its operation : it 
comes from Peru, by the way of Porto-Bello. The 


from the others, not only in colour but in figure too, 


zil and Martinico. 


ſembling the true white, only larger in ſize, ſtraiter, 
and ſofter to the touch; the other brown, of a deeper 


Hans Sloane has diſcovered, that the latter is no other 


1 8 5 | | 
acuanha has ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs 
during its pulverization or infuſion in liquors, when it 


pulverizing conſiderable quantities, the finer powder 
that flies off, is apt to affect the operator with a diffi- 
culty of breathing, a ſpitting of blood, a bleeding at the 
noſe, or a ſwelling and inflammation of the eyes and 
face, and ſometimes of the throat; which ſymptoms go 


ſecion. 


ULOPPED, in Heraldry, a term applied to the gills of to a ſcruple, and upwards; though many inſtances oc- 


a cock, when borne of a different tincture from his head. | 
JOY, in Ethics, is that paſſion which is produced by love, 
regarding its object as preſent, either immediately, or 


proſpect; in reality, or imagination. This paſſion 
as 


been found to increaſe the PERSPIRATION and 


urine of human bodies. See PLEASURE, and PAIN. 
JOYNERS Preſs. See PRxRSS. 55 


JOYNERY, the art of workin 


8 various parts or membets of it together. 
he French 


is converſant in the larger and leſs curious work. 
OYNERY, Column of. 


See COLUMN. 


in Zoology, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, of the | til a N 
lea-gudgeon, or rock-fiſh kind, common in the Medi- | altringents. In caſes requiring plentiful evacuation, or 


144A when 


Vor- II. Ne 189. 


in wood, and of fitting or 


call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall 
work; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which 


cur of conſtitutions, on which two or three grains ope- 
rated ſufficiently. Where it fails as an emetic, it com- 


three of ipecacuanha, have been found to purge more than 
twice the quantity of jalap by itſelf. This medicine has 
great efficacy in dyſenteries, not only when uſed as an 
emetic, but when taken in ſuch ſmall doſes as ſcarce to 
affect the groſſer emunQories. In common caſes it ſoon 
performs a cure, by bringing on a free diaphoreſis or 
plentiſul ſweat, after the patient has taken a puke or 


ral days, and repeated as an evacuant, with the aſliſt- 
ance of rhubarb, cordial antiſeptics, and mild opiates or 


[ith af ict ve have Back ditec⸗ 


freſh root, and ſteeped it about twelve hours in water, 


moſt a literal tranſlation of this into Latin: from bis hint 
Piſo and Marggrave enquired after it more carefully up- 


Miller appre- 


| root of the grey ipecacuanha is longer than any of the 
third at Leipſic and Francfort, the authors Meſſ. Wal- | | 


| terck, Krauſe, and Groſchuffius; and a fourth at Hall, | 

| | 5 1 RTE: I Spaniards call it bexug:/[o.—The white ipecacuanha differs 
The Engliſh Journals are, the Hiſtory of the Works of | 

the Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenſura Tem- 


being leſs twiſted or rugged than they; and more re- 
porum, in 1708. About the ſame time there appeared | 


ſembling the root of white dittany, This grows in Bra- 


There are divers falſe ſpecies of ipecacuanba, or roots, 
which, on account of their external, appearance, bear 
the denomination of zpecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold 
for it. Dr. Douglas mentions two: the one white, re- 


colour than the true brown, and ſometimes mixed with 
red, whence it has alſo been called red ipecacuanba.— 
Theſe are both produced in Maryland and Virginia, 
where they are uſed as vomitives by the lower ſort. Sir 


emits a faint nauſeous one. Geoffrey obſerves, that in 
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off in a few days, ſpontaneouſly, or by the aid of venæ- | 


This root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetic that has yet 
been diſcovered. The common doſe is from ten grains 


__ monly Parent and fifteen grains of jalap, with two or 


two, and is covered up warm in bed. In putrid or ma- 
lignant dyſenteries, it requires to be continued for ſeve- 
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when the offending matter is lodged deep, Sir John 
Pringle recommends it to be given in ſmall doſes, and 
repeated at poorer intervals, till vomiting or purging 
comes on. Pref. 8 ATT; 

The bark of ipecacuanba is faid to be preferable to its 
root, as an emetic; acting equally well, and with equal 
ſafety in a ſmaller doſe, either in powder, or infuſion. 


Six grains of the bark, infuſed for a night in an ounce | 


and a half of old Rheniſh, proves a good emetic. See 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 476. ſect. 10. 


The brown ipecacuanha yields, by diſtillation, a ſmaller i 
quantity of oil than the grey; and the laſt portion of the 
ſpirit which comes over with the oil, on urging the fire 


to the greateſt violence, though it be conſiderably acid 


to the taſte, yet does not ſeem to contain leſs, but rather 


more volatile particles than the ſpirit drawn in the fame 


manner from the grey. On mixing the ſpirits of both | 


kinds alſo with ſalt of tartar, the volatile parts of that 


from the brown, eſcape with more rapidity than thoſe| 


from the ſpirit of the grey, and affect the noſe more ſen- 
fibly. | | | | 
It is rational to conclude from hence, that if the brown 
i pecacuanba contains leſs oil than the grey, it alſo con- 
' tains leſs reſin; and that as this laſt portion of ſpirit con- 
tained more volatile parts, it muſt naturally be expected 


that it ſhould prove more violent in its operation than 


the grey. This obſervation alſo, which 1s countenanced 


by fact, may in ſome degree favour the opinion of thoſe | 
who affirm, that the purgative virtues 0 


| of medicines are 
excited by a volatile ſalt, and that they are more or leſs 
violent, as they contain more or leſs of this ſalt. 


The brown ipecacuanba, as well as the grey, will afford 
two ſorts of extracts, a reſinous and a ſaline one; but] 
both theſe are yielded in a ſmaller quantity from the] 
brown than from the grey, and conſequently the refidu-|, 
um is always greater from the brown. Eight ounces of | 
the grey ipecacuanha yield, with ſpirit of wine, ten drams 


of the rehnous extract; the ſame quantity of the brown, 


treated in the ſame manner, yields only fix drams. From | 


the reſiduum of this quantity of the grey kind, thus di- 


_ veſted only of its reſin by the ſpirit, there may be pro- 


cured, by a watery ſolvent, two ounces of a ſaline ex- 
tract; but the reſidue of the ſame N of the brown 
will yield only five or ſix drams of this extract, by the 
ſame treatment. The reſidue of the grey, thus diveſted 


of its reſinous and ſaline parts, will weigh four ounces; 
and the reſidue of the brown, after the ſame treatment, 
will weigh near fix ounces. Hence it is very evident, | 


that the aCtive principles are much more abundant in the 
grey than in the brown kind of this uſeful root. 


will yield three ounces of refinous matter, in which its 


virtue conſiſts, by means of ſpirit of wine; and from the 


ſame quantity, by means of water, five ounces of gum- 


my matter were extracted. 1 | | | 
If the proceſs of this analyſis be varied, and the watery | 
menſtruum uſed firſt, the proportion of the ſaline ex- 


tract will be greatly increaſed by it, and that of the re- 


ſinous greatly diminiſhed ; eight ounces of the grey ipe- 
cacuanha, thus treated, yielding three ounces and a half 
of ſaline extract, and only thirty-ſix grains of the reſin- 


ous one afterwards by ſpirit of wine; and the ſame 
quantity of the brown yielding one ounce and three 


drams of the ſaline extract, and only twenty-four grains 


of the reſinous one, by means of ſpirit of wine afterwards 


uſed. From all thisit is eaſy to perceive, that the brown | 
 zpecacuanha contains much leſs of the active parts, and 


much more of the terreſtrial than the grey; and yet it is 
equally certain from trial, that the brown is much more. 
violent in its operation than the grey. | 


This ſeems a perplexing ſort of paradox but to explain 


it we muſt remember, that the virtues of medicines are 
not to be meaſured by their bulk nor their weight, the 
molt powerful of all acting in the ſmalleſt quantities. It 
has been obſerved, that the laſt portion of ſpirit drawn 


from the brown is more pungent and ſtrong than that | 
from the grey; and probably this part of the root has as | 
much power to irritate the internal parts of the inteſtines | 


as the reſinous parts. 


Small doſes of ipecacuanba are recommended in diarrhceas | 


of a more ſimple kind, as well as in dyſenteries; and in 
the fluor albus, we hardly know a better medicine. 
The beſt menſtruum for extracting the entire virtue of 
the root, appears to be a mixture of one part of pure 
ſpirit, with two or three parts of water. In the ſhops, 
wine 1s employed: an ounce of the root is maceratcd 
or digeſted in a pint of Canary or mountain, to which 
ſome add a quarter of an ounce of dried orange peel. 
Theſe tinctures, in doſes of from half an ounce, or leſs, 
to an ounce and upwards, prove mildly emetic. Lewis 
Mat. Med. | | 

IrECACUANH A, baſtard, in Botany, is a ſpecies of AscLE- 
PIAS, or SWALLOW-wort, | 


myrrh. Dioſcorides calls the plant /n d diſtin- 
Newmann ſays, that ſixteen ounces of good ipecacuanha, P ſmyrna, and diſtin 


IRI 


Ip EcACcUANXHA, falſe, or Dr. Tinkar's weed. ;;: 
Botany, a genus of the pentandria e 2 
racters are theſe: the flower has a permanent wg 

ment of one leaf, cut into five ſe ments; it hag . 

lous flower of one petal, with a ſhort brim, cut i vu 

parts, which ſtand erect; and five flender ſtamina, 2 
length of the tube, terminated by oblong furnmits,* the 
a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle 1 nahi 
ed by a thick ſtigma) the germen afterward een 
an oval berry with three cells, each includins 0 "ues 
three-cornered, obtuſe ſeed. There are N 0 nard, 
Both theſe plants are natives of Virginia, ang ae 
northern parts of America, where their roots gk we 
| hos wick Tongs as an emetic, and are common! p oa 
ipecacuanba. One of the firtt perſons who has bt x 
roots into uſe was Dr. Tinkar, from whence 5 "ws 

the inhabitants have called them by the name ©) 1 

Tinkar's weed. The leaves of the firſt ſort great] g 

ſemble thoſe of the true ipecacuanba, but the roots * 

| x. 3 Wn form. Miller. | hon 

IPECA Gvuaca, in Ornithology, the name of a Brat 

' ſpecies of duck, It is of a ade lize 3 I 

and gooſe, and is kept tame there for breeding and 5 

ing. It will fatten as well on dry land as When {his 

the uſe of water, and lays a vaſt number of eggs. | 

IPECATI apoa, in Ornithology, the name of x Brafili; 

; ſpecies of duck, called pata by the Portugueſe; the 5 

in that language exprefling gooſe. It is nearly of th 

ſize of the gooſe, but is exactly of the ſhape and fou . 

of the common duck. It is very common in the bn. 

' filian rivers, and is fleſhy and well taſted. 7 0 

IPECU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird oft. 
wood-pecker kind, called by Mr. Ray, picus varius Bu. 
/lien/is. It is of the ſize of a common pigeon, 1; 

eak is ſtraight, and very hard and ſharp, and it Perces 
the back and wood of trees with it, in the ſame mane; 
as the European kinds 575 

IPERAQUIBA, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſome 
wy, called he remora, Or ſucking-fiſh, called alſo by 
the Portugueſe, piexe pogador, and prexe piolibo. 

POMOEA, ſee re : 5 

, in Natural Hiſtory, See MacAss AR Prifon. 

| IPPOSELINUM, or HiePOSELINUM, in Bale 2 name 

given by the ancients to the plant from the roots of 
| which the fineſt myrrh was obtained by incifion. Some 
alſo have called this plant ſnyrnium; but it is evident, 
that it could not be the ſame with the hippoſelinum or 
ſmyrnium of our authors, which is the herb Alexanders, 
ſince the juices of this plant have no reſemblance to 
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Jag it from the /myrnium of thoſe times; but others 
ave made the ſmyrna and /myrnium the ſame. 
IRACUNDUS muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
ſome authors to one of the muſcles of the eye, called 
alſo the rectus exterior and abducens, It is one of the 
uatuor recti oculi of Albinus, and is called by him and 
ouglas, as well as many others, the appucrorR _ 
IRASCIBLE, in the Old 1. 205 a term applied to an 
appetite, or a part of the ſoul, where anger, and the 
other paſſions, which animate us againſt things difficult, 
or odious, were ſuppoſed to reſide. 5 
Of the eleven kinds of paſſions attributed to the foul, 
__ philoſophers aſcribe five to the iraſcible appetite 3 vi 
wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope, and deſpair: the other (i 
are charged on the concupiſcible appetite ; viz. pleaſure, 
pain, deſire, averſion, love, and hatred. _ So 
Plato divided the foul into three parts; the reaſonable, 
iraſcible, and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, ac- 
cording to that philoſopher, are the corporeal and moſ= 
| tal parts of the ſoul, which give riſe to our paſſions. 
Plato fixes the ſeat of the iraſcible appetite in the heart; 
and of the concupiſcible in the liver; as the two ſources | 
of blood and ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. 
IRENARCHA, g Me, compoſed of tin peace, and 
ag, prince, from apxn, command, a military offcer 
in the Greek empire, whoſe buſineſs was to provide for 
the peace, ſecurity, and tranquility, of the provinces: 
In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that irenarch are 
ſent into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by | 
punihing crimes, and putting the laws in execution: | 
Zeſides this, there was another irenarcha in the cities, 
to whom belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling 
ſedition among the citizens. This = was ſometimes 
called præfectus urbis. | 10 
The emperors Theodoſius and Honorius ſuppreſſed tne 
office of irenarche, on account of their abuſing = 
truſt, and diſtreſſing and perſecuting the people, iaſtea 
of maintaining peace among them. 5 
{ IRINGIUM, a name given by ſome of the old writers" 
the materia medica, to a root called /ecacul by the = 
bians, and which, from the ſimilitude of the 75 
name with the word eryngium, many have ſuppoſe 
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| be the ſame root which was well known to me = 
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IRI 


and Romans in medicine, and ſtill is in great repute | 


with us on the ſame occaſions, 


11 is poſſible that the iringium may be the ſame with the 
inging or GINSENG, ſo famous in the Eaſt at this time 


for the ſame virtues. 


Ils, rainbow, in Phy/iology. The word is Greek, tots, 


ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from «po, I ſpeak, I tell ; 


as being a meteor that is ſuppoſed to foretel, or cather to 


declare, RAIN. See RAIN BO w. 


as, in Anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the 
pupil of the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. 
e iris, in different ſubjects, is of ſeveral very diffe- 
rent colours, whence the eye 1s denominated grey, black, 
Kc. in its middle is a perforation, through which ap- 
pears a little black ſpeck, called the ght, pupil, or apple 
of the eye, round which the iris forms a ring. | 
When the aqueous humour of the eye is evacuated at a 
wound or ulcer of the cornea, there is danger of the iris 


| growing to it. To prevent this, the patient is to be ex- | 
poſed to the light from time to time, till the cornea is | 
again raiſed by the aqueous humour. The light occa- 


Gons a motion in the iris, which may prevent its ad- 
 hefion. | 
Tars is alſo applied | 

ſometimes appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, micro- 
| ſcopes, &c. ſo called from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. 


The ſame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpect- 


rum, which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a 
wall, when placed at a due angle in the ſun-beams. 

Irrs, the flower de luce, in Botany, a genus of the triandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flowers 
are incloſed in ſpathæ (or ſheaths), which are perma- 

nent; the flowers are divided into fix parts, the three 
outer oblong, obtuſe, and refleted; the three inner 


erect, and ending in acute points; they have three awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, which he upon the reflexed petals; | 


under the flower is ſituated, an oblong germen, which 
becomes an oblong angular capſule with three cells, fill- 
ed with large ſeeds. There are nineteen ſpecies. 


The Florentine dry iris, or orrice-root, is an expeQorant | 


and attenuant. It is given with ſucceſs in aſthmas, and 


many other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. The doſe 


is from ten to fifteen grains in powder. It is uſed alſo 
in perfumes ; in ſternutatory powders, and for commu- 
nicating a grateful flavour, reſembling that of raſpberries, 
to wines and ſpirits. The juice of the freſh root of our 


iris, is an excellent medicine in dropſies; and the beſt ] 
way of giving it is with white wine, in doſes from one | 
or two drams to three or four ounces, which muſt be 
taken every two or three days : it is a ſtrong irritating | 


cathartic, works both by vomit and ſtool, and e 


a very great quantity of phlegm. The bluiſh expreſſed | 


juice of the flowers changes, with the addition of a little 


lime-water, into a fine green; and it is thus directed in 
foreign pharmacopceias for tinging ſome of the unCtuous | 


compoſitions called odorifcrous or apopleCtic balſams. 


We have a great many ſpecies of this plant preſerved in | 


| gardens, and moſt of them are very beautiful; their 
roots are tuberous and increaſe very faſt, and all the 


ſpecies are eafily propagated by parting them. The belt | 


ſeaſon for doing which, is in Auguſt, when their flower- 


leaves are decayed, and the whole plant begins to change 


colour ; but this ſhould always be done when the 


weather is moiſt, ſo that if the month of Auguſt ſhould | 


prove very dry, it ſhould be deferred till September, eſcaped the moſt accurate writers on botany. In that 


though it is beſt to do it ſooner if it can be. They all 
love a ſhady and moiſt place. If too much dong is uſed 


to the ground, it rots their roots; and if they ſtand ex- 


poſed to the ſun, their flowers are but of very ſhort du- 


ration. They ſhould be taken up once in two years, to | 
- Prevent their extending their roots too far, for they are | 


apt to ſpread, and to harbour all ſorts of vermin. _ 
e curious may raiſe the ſeveral ſpecics from their ſeeds 


which if taken from the choiceſt flowers, and cultivated | 


with care, uſually afford a fine variety in the flowers of 
the plants they produce. They ſhould be fown ſoon 
aſter they are ripe on an eaſt border; they will come 
up in ſpring, and the year following will flower. Miller. 


Bulbous IR18, xiphion, in Botany; this is a ſpecies of Tris | 


in the Linnæan ſyſtem. Its characters are theſe : the 


flowers have each a permanent ſpatha or ſheath, and have | 


fix petals, the three outer broad, obtuſe, and reflexed, 
and the inner erect, pointed, and joined to the other at 
heir baſe ; they have three arb aged ſtamina, which 
lie upon the reflexed petals, and are terminated by oblong 
depreſſed ſummits; and an oblong germen under the 
ower, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a tripartite 
ſtigma, The germen becomes an oblong angular cap- 
ſula with three cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful plant cultivated 
b. our gardens, where they are called bu/bous iriſes; and 
elides theſe, a vaſt number of varieties or new flowers, 


\ 


ied to thoſe changeable colours which 


, 


as the floriſts call them. The culture of theſe being the 
ſame with that of ſeveral other plants of the ſame ſort, 
which are much valued for their flowers, it may not be 
amiſs to give it at large. | 

There ſhould be great care to ſave the ſeeds of the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt flowers, and in September ſome ſhallow 
pans or boxes mult be placed with holes at their bot- 
toms to let out the moiſture, and then filled with light 
and fine earth. On this the ſeeds muſt be ſown pretty 
thick, and as evenly as may be; half an inch of the 
ſame earth muſt be ſifted on theſe, and the boxes muſt 
then be ſet where they may have the morning ſun; and 
if the weather proves very dry, they muſt be gently 
watered at times. They muſt remain in this fituation till 
October, and then muſt be removed to a place where 
they may have the benefit of the ſun as great a part of 
the day as may be; here they muſt ſtand the winter, 
keeping the boxes very carefully clear from weeds. 

In the ſpring the young plants will appear, and they 
ſhould then be removed to their firſt fituation, where 
they may have only the morning ſun; and if the weather 
be dry, they muſt be watered at times. In June their 
leaves will decay, and they muſt then have half an inch 
of freſh earth ſifted over them, and be left in their 


ſituation till October, when they muſt be removed to the 


ſame place as before for the winter. 3 
In the ſpring the leaves will appear again, and when they 

are again periſhed, the earth muſt be taken out of the 
boxes, and ſifted to ſeparate the roots, which muſt then 
be planted at three inches diſtance on a bed of the ſame 
light earth; they muſt be buried three inches deep, and 
in the ſpring following muſt have about balf an inch of 
freſh earth ſifted over them; the leaves will this year 
appear and decay as before; and the following year, in 
June, they will moſt of them flower, when the fineſt 
flowers ſhould be marked, that their roots may be taken 
particular care of. The following year the remainder, 
which did not flower at firſt, will produce their flowers; 


ſuch of theſe as are finer than the reſt, ſhould be marked 


in the ſame manner, and the roots of theſe choice kinds 


be preſerved with particulazcare. Whatever fine or new 
flower is thus raiſed from ſeed, may be afterwards pro- 


pagated by off-ſets from roots, which being planted out, 
will flower the ſecond year, and often produce even finer 
flowers than the mother root 


The roots of theſe flowers ſhould be taken out of the 


earth only every other year; this ſhould be done juſt 
when the leaves are decayed, and they ſhould not be 


kept out of the earth above a fortnight. IT 

The earth in which theſe flowers thrive beſt, is a light 
ſandy loam; and if it be taken up with the turf and the 
graſs rotted among it before it is uſed, it will be ſo much 


the better. They do not delight in a rich dunged foil, 


nor ſhould they be placed where they are too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun; for beſides that the flowers ſoon fade 


in theſe places, the roots are alſo always found to decay; 


but in an eaſt border, where they may have the ſun till 
eleven o'clock, and where the ground is not too moiſt, 
nor over dry, they will ſtand a long time in flower, and 
thrive extremely well. | ON F 


IR1s lutea paluſtris, the yellow flag-flower, is a ſpecies of 
iris which grows naturally in ditches and moiſt places, 


in moſt parts of this country. The common people of 
Scotland have found out an uſe of this plant, which has 


country the common ink is made of it. They cut 


ſome of theſe roots into thin flices, and either boil or in- 
fuſe them in water till the liquor is highly tinged with 


them; they then pour it clear off; and then putting into 


it the blade of a knife, or any other piece of iron, they 


rub it hard with a rough white pebble, common there, 


and by degrees the liquor becomes black; they continue 


rubbing it till it is as deep a black as they require, and 
it is a tolerable good ink. Phil. Tranſ. N 117. | 
The juice of this plant mixed with ſyrup of buckthorn, 


is feckoned an effectual hydragogue. See Med. Ef. 


Edinb.yol::v. art. 8s. | . | 
The root of this plant is recommended by Brookes as a 


- remedy for the tooth-ach. 
IR 


Is is alſo a name given by ſome authors to a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſprig cryſtal, remarkable for its giving the 
rainbow colours in reflection. This, however, being a 
property more or leſs found in all the kinds of ſprig 
= and theſe much reſembling one another, it be- 
came applied to ſprig cryſtal in general; and iris, in- 
ſtead of being the name of a peculiar ſpecies, was un- 
derſtood as a ſynonymous term for common cryſtal. 


Ix1s marina, the ſea-rainbow. This elegant appearance is 


generally ſeen after a violent ſtorm, in which the ſea- 
water has been in vaſt emotions. The celeſtial rainbow 
has great advantage over the marine one in the bright- 
neſs and variety of the colours, and in their diſtinQueſs 
| 5 | one 
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one from the other; for in the ſea- rainbow there are] T10N: and, by complete calcination, it is ſaid to . 
| | ſcarce any other colours than a duſky yellow on the part | ceive an augmentation of one third of its weight. | i 
| toward the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite fide. | may be ſoftened by heating it often in the f Sag 
| | The other colours are not ſo bright or ſo diſtinct as to be | mering it, and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is hard 
well determined, but the ſea-rainbows are more frequent | ed by extinguiſhing it in water. EE * 
and more numerous than the others. It is not uncom- | It may be rendered white by cooling it in ſal ammoniac 
mon to ſee twenty or thirty of them at a time at noon- and quicklime. The ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaiq to 
day. Obſerv. ſurl Aſie, p. 292. be that which it takes in the juice of earth- worms. 
IRISH Terms. See TERMS. | The ſurface of iron is quickly corroſible by moiſt al 
IRON, in Natural Hiftory, an hard, fuſible, and malle-| and ſoon converted into a reddiſh yellow ruſt, or 1 
able metal, of a greyiſh colour, of great uſe in the affairs | deprived of all its phlogiſton, and which cannot recover 
| of life. | its metallic properties, without being again combined 
| Tron, like other metals, is ſaid to conſiſt of earth, pxLoGr-| with its inflammable principle. Many methods hay 
| $TON, and a metallic or mercurial principle. This metal | been uſed to preſerve iron utenſils from ruſt ; ag 1 
has, next to GOLD, the greateſt tenacity of parts: an iren- | fats, oils, boiled oil mixed with melted lead, &c. Hom 
wire, the diameter of which is 1-10th of an inch, being | berg's ſalve for this purpoſe, conſiſts of two pounds of 
® capable of ſuſtaining 450 Ib. without agg Fob | hog's lard, an ounce of camphor, and as much black 
| 1 Ir is the lighteſt of all metals, except tin, being between | lead as will render the mixture of an iron colour: when 
| 50 ſeven and eight times ſpecifically heavier than water. | this is uſed, the iron muſt be previouſly heated. M. 
| | See Specific GRAvIxv. It is alſo the hardeſt, moſt e- | Reaumur has diſcovered a better compoſition for this 
1 laſtic, and, except PLATINA, the moſt difficult to] purpoſe: it is oil, inſpiſſated by being expoſed to the air 
melt, of all metals. | END: in flat ſhallow veſſels, ſo as juſt to cover the bottom 
Though iro grows red-hot much ſooner than any other | mixed with a ſolution of copal in ſpirit of wine; this 
metal, it is not fuſible by the heat of ordinary furnaces, | forms an elegant hard varniſh, which, rubbed on po. 
nor without an intenſe white heat. When perfectly] liſhed zroz, made a little hotter than the hand can bear 
| malleable, it is ſaid not to be fuſible at all, without ad-] will cover it with a ſolid, thin, tranſparent coat, with 
= ditions, or the immediate contact of the burning fuel;] out any injury to its colour or appearance. Iron is ſy. 
2 Wo and when melted, to loſe its malleability: But M.] luble in all acids, from which it precipitates all the com. 
1 | iS Reaumur found, that forged iron, which could not be] mon metallic bodies except zinc, and the ſemi-metals 
| | made to melt in a crucible without addition, was brought | regulus of cobalt and nickel: with the marine acid 
| | : into fuſion, by ſurrounding it with GYPsUM or vlaſſer it yields a yellow; with the nitrous, a dark red, form. 
| . of Paris: And Dr. Lewis found that iron, thus melted, | ing with theſe acids, ſeparately or conjointly, ſalts with 
proved very malleable, though ſome have thought that | metallic baſes, of a deliqueſcent nature; and with the 
_ forged iron, brought into fuſion, is of the ſame nature] vitriolic, a pale green ſolution, that forms a vitriole 
E- | | with common caſt jron. Tron expands the leaſt of the | ſalt with a metallic baſe, es es by evaporation and 
Et -- | metals by heat: and in the act of fuſion, inſtead of con-] cooling into green rhomboidal cryſtals, and which i 
E | tinuing to expand, like the other metals, it ſhrinks; and] changed to an inky blackneſs, by the addition of a ſmall 
3 in its return to a conſiſtent ſtate, inſtead of ſhrinking,] quantity of galls, and by moſt of the other vegetable 
| | 5 like the other metals, it expands or dilates into a large | aſtringents; and to a reddiſh or purple, by a mixture of 
= 1 volume; and one of the marks of this dilatation is, the] aſtringents, with a minute proportion of any alkaline 
= coxnvexity of its ſurface, in circumſtances wherein that | falt. Each of theſe acids deprives the iron, in the ſolution, 
1 | of other metals is depreſſed. This property of iron, firſt | of a conſiderable part of its phlogiſton, or inſſammable 
#8 | diſcovered by M. Reaumur, excellently fits it for re-] principle. During the ſolution in vitriolic acid, an in- 
YT ceiving impreſſions from moulds: but Dr. Lewis ob-] flammable vapour ariſes; which is permanent and elaſ- 
1 | ſerves, that platina ſeems to deſtroy this power in iron. | tic, and which has a great analogy to the inflammable 
BH He alſo obſerves, that platina, melted with caſt iron, | Daus in mines, All the ſolutions of iron, by what- 
contributes to render it tough, probably by throwing out | ever acid effected, on the addition of a lixivium of al - 
and conſuming that ſulphureous matter, to which the | kaline ſalts that have been calcined and fully impregnated 
brittleneſs of this kind of iron is chiefly owing, and | with animal coals, are changed to a deep blue, and on 
which is ſeparated in the proceſs by which iron is made | ſtanding depoſit the iron in form of a powder of the ſame 
malleable: and, therefore, he conjectures, that pla-] colour. By theſe characters, a moſt minute portion of 
| tina, for certain purpoſes, may prove a valuable addi- | iron may be diſcovered in liquors. Iron has a greater 
tion to this moſt uſeful metal, to which the workmen | affinity than any other metal with ſulphur ; and, there- 
cannot communicate the hardneſs that is often required, | fore, may be employed to ſeparate moſt metals from 
without imparting at the ſame time brittleneſs and in-] ſulphur by fuſion; and ſulphur, thus united with ian, 
tractability. Tron, expoſed to a white heat inſufficient conſiderably augments its fuſibility. If a bar of iron be 
for its fuſion, is calcined firſt into blackiſh ſcales, and | heated till it becomes white, and a roll of ſulphur be 
afterwards into a dack reddiſh powder, called CRocus | applied to one of its extremities thus heated, the ſulphur, 
martis aſtringens, which is nothing but the proper earth | uniting with the iron, makes it fuſe ſo as to run down 
of iron, deprived of the greateſt part of its phlogiſton in red-hot drops. See Artificial EARTHQUAKES. 
; 5 by calcination. When ſtrongly heated, the ſurface of | Iren has a great conformity with copper; and the two 
2 | 1 iron appears covered with a ſoft vitreous matter, like] are not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence 
= varniſh; in this ſtate, pieces of it cohere, and on being | ariſes that uncommon friendſhip which the poets feign 
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hammered together, weld or unite without diſcovering | between Mars and Venus. | V 
a juncture. As iron is the only metal which exhibits| Gold is alſo particularly diſpoſed to unite with iron, of 
this appearance in the fire, it is likewiſe the only one] which, if the iren be pure, it diſſolves twice or thrice 
| capable of being welded. Iren heated as much as poſ-] its own weight in a degree of heat far leſs than that in 
Ei 5 ſible, or till it becomes of a ſhining white colour, and | which iro» melts. In virtue of this property, gold 
| | | is juſt beginning to fuſe, has the appearance of a com-] proves an excellent ſolder for the finer kinds of iron and 
buſtible body, penetrated by a bright and vivid flame; ] ſteel inſtruments; a ſmall thin plate of gold being wrap” | 
and the inflammable principle of this metal thus heated, [ ped round the parts to be joined, the gold is ſoon made | 
really burns in a ſenſible manner; a number of ſhining | to melt by a blow-pipe, and ſtrongly unites the pieces 
ſparks ſhooting out from it, and burning with a kind of | together. Iron and ſteel, in very ſmall proportion, ken, 
decrepitation. Iron appears to be a combuſtible ſubſtance, | der gold hard and eager z ſome of theſe mixtures ale 0 
from the great loſs or waſte of quantity obſervable in it, | ſuch a degree of hardneſs and cloſeneſs, as adapts them 
| when expoſed to a red, and eſpecially to a white heat: | for receiving a fine edge, and it is ſaid they have been 
And this COMBUSTION is excited and maintained like | formed into razors. For the method of gilding %, ce 
that of other combuſtible ſubſtances, by contact of air. | G1LpING. | 3 
The ſparks produced by the colliſion of ſteel with FLINT, | Iron is diſſolved by all the metals made fluid by aue 
appear to be globular particles of iron, which have been] heat, except lead, on which it floats diſtinCt, as 5 
Fſuſed, and imperfectiy ſcorified or vitrified. The igni-| upon water. Among the ſemi - metallic bodies, it 4 
tion, light, and fuſion of the ſparks, are occaſioned by] aveiſe to any union with mercury; no method has 8 | 
the heat excited by the combuſtion of their own inflam-| hitherto diſcovered of amalgamating iron; though Jr g 
mable matter, and continued in theſe particles during] ſilver, in certain circumſtances, ſeems in ſome _— 
their paſſage through the air, and not merely by the | degree to act upon it: a plate of tough 29, _ 
heat communicated by the colliſion ; for by an experi- | merſed in mercury for ſome days, becomes brittle; , f 
ment of Mr. Hawkſbee, it appears, that theſe ſparks] mercury has been obſerved to adhere to, and of - 
ſtruck by colliſion, are not viſible, that is, they are not | heads of iron peſtles uſed in triturating certain ama 120 
ignited, and do not deflagrate in an exhauſted receiver; | with ſaline liquors. Tron filings may be ami Jed, 
the air being neceſſary to maintain and excite their de-] with mercury when the ſolution of green vitriol 8 0 
[ flagration and combuſtion. Jron, like other calcinable | See AMALGAMAT1ON of iron. For the n 
ö metals, acquires an increaſe of weight by CaLcina-| iron with different ſubſtances, ſee Tables of Ar FIST. 
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It has a great conformity alſo with the loadſtone, being 
attracted by magnets. Rohault obſerves that it is itſelf 
an imperfect loadſtone 3 and that if it be a long time 
expoſed in a certain fituation, it becomes a real load- 
ſtone; and mentions the iron in the ſtceple of Notre 
Dame at Chartres as an inſtance. | 


By this property, it may be diſcovered in mixtures, where 


by other methods it could ſcarcely be perceived, and 


may be even ſeparated, when it is only interſperſed be 


twirt other bodies, and not adherent to them. It pre- 


ſerves this property, although it be allayed with ſome 
_ metals. However, Gellert affirms, that this qua- 
ity is deſtroyed by allaying irn with regulus of anti- 


ny. | | 
1 3s obſcrraile; that ſeveral of the hard ores of iron, 
which are not affected in the leaſt by the magnet in their 


natural ſtate, are vigorouſly attracted by it when mo- 


derately roaſted, though without the contact of any in- 
flammable, and without ſeeming to loſe any ſulphureous 
matter; and that the calces of iron, by flight coaſting 


with inflammable additions, are made to oey the load- 


ſtone, and revived into their metallic form, each par- 
 ticle appearing now to be perfect iron; whillt the calces 
of other metals are in no degree revived without being 
brought into fuſion. | +. 

The ſeveral calces of iron, fuſed with large proportions 
of vitreous matters, impart different ſhades of yellow, 
reddiſh; green, and blue: and the colour, | ſays Dr. 
Lewis, ſeems to be influenced more by the degree and 
continuance of the fire, and other circumſtances in the 


proceſs, than by the particular manner in which the 


iron is prepared. 


Moreover, iron is capable of being combined either by 


ſuſion, or by cementation, with a more abundant quan- 
tity of phlogiſton; and of being thus converted into a 
more petſect iron, called STEEL, which is capable of 
acquiring, by ſudden cooling or tempering, a very great 
hardneſs, tnat renders it uſeful for many neceflary pur- 
poſes. . TR 4: 


It would ſcarce have been believed, till experiments con- 
firmed it, that iron makes a part of almoſt all forts of | 
ſubſtances. So that it is truly an univerſal metal, being | 


found in al! the mineral earths and ſtones that have been 
examined, in the ores of all other metals, and even in 
the aſhes of all vegetables and animals. Mr. Geoffrey 
attempting to produce iron by chemiſtry out of ſeveral 
ingredients, into which it may be decompoſed, wanted 
firſt to find ſuch as in themſelves contained no zr0v. He 
found that the aſhes of all vegetable bodies whatever, 
contained more or leſs of that metal; and Mr. Lemery 
afterwards, in his analyſis of honey, found iron in the 
calcined caput mortuum of that ſubſtance, many partt- 


cles of it adhering to a knife that had been touched on | 


a magnet. | | | 3 
This had much puzzled the thoughts of the chemiſts, 
when Mr. Lemery at length attempted to account for it 
in this manner. All earih is impregnated with a ferru- 
gineous or vitriolic matter, and this therefore mult be 
received into the roots of plants in their growth, and 
make a part of their ſubſtances. It is however, in too 


ſmall a quantity, and in particles too much difſemi- | 


nated, to ſhew 1tfeif in the ſtalks or leaves of the plant; 
but when the whole has been calcined, the fire collecting 


together its ſeparated particles, they then form ſmall | 


maſſes which act as iron, and apply themſelves to the 
magnet. | 


Belides, particles of Iron are e by the magnet, | 


not only in all vegetable aſhes, but in animal ones; the 
aſhes of caſtor have been found by the younger Lemery 
to contain alfo iron in as large a proportion as thoſe of 
honey and of vegetables. „„ 

To try whether theſe particles attracted by the magnet 
in the aſhes of vegetables were really iron, this author col- 
lected a ſmall quantity of them together by means of a 
knife touched on the magnet, and expoſing them to the 
focus of the great burning glaſs belonging to the then duke 
of Orleans, they were found to be melted by that heat in 
the ſame manner as common iron, and to be attended with 
all the ſame circumſtances in the ſeveral ſtates of fuſion 
and diſſipation. It ſparkled greatly while ſoft, and finally 
was reduced to a ferrugineous earth or bole, in all reſpects 
the ſame with that ſeparated by the ſame means from 


' lings of ron, or from the magnet. When this matter 


ls thus proved to be real iron, the doubt how it is able 
to get into the minute veſſels of plants, is cleared, by 
_ conlidering that iron is not only preſent in all earth, but 
is alſo very ealily diſſolved by all forts of ſalts, and takes 
werent forms with every one, according to its ſeveral 
wr When it is found in earths which contain an 
ad analogous to that of vitriol, ſulphur, or allum, it 
--omes. converted into a ſalt known by the name of 


vitiol; and what objection can there be againſt the ſup- 


Poling that this ſalt, when diflolved in a ſufficient quan- 


Vor. II. Ns 189. 
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tity of water, is received into the veſſels of plants 
growing in the earth where it abounds; and we cannot 
doubt the diviſibility of the particles of iron in the ſtate 
of this ſalt, being great enough to make it capable of 
pafling even into the moſt minute veſſels of plants, when 
we conſider that a grain of vitriol diſſolved in nine 
thouſand times its own weight of water, is capable of 
giving colour to the whole, and with it a ſenſible taſte 
of the metal from which it had its origin. 


* 


poſed to be a reaſon againſt the believing its aſcent in 
the veſſels of plants; but this appears of no weight, 
when we confider that all flowers are found, on a chemi- 
cal analyſis, to contain earth, and that earth is heavier 
than iron in the {tate of vitriol ; and that the metals in 


the tate of vitriols, do often riſe in vapour, and that 


without any great heat, is plain from this experiment, 
that if blue, green, and white vitriol be put together into 
a box, and covered down, the natural evaporations of 
each falling confuſedly on the others, will change the 
colour of every one on their upper ſurface, while that 
which touches the bottom of the box remains unaltered. 
If vitriol be put into an earthen veſſel, and water poured 
on it in ſmall quantity only to moiſten it, the zou 
loaded with its acids, will be found in a little time to 


aſcend up the ſides of the pot to the top. This is a 


ſecond proof that iron in the ſtate of vitriol is to be 
raiſed or ſublimed with great eaſe. There is, however, 
betides theſe, yet another more convincing. _ 

When ſpirit of nitre is poured upon filings of ien, there 
ariſes an ebullition attended with ſo great heat that the 


hand can ſcarcely be held upon the outſide of the veſſel. 


Aſter the ebullition the liquor becomes red, and greatly 


loaded with the diſſolved iron: If oil of tartar be added 


to this liquor, there is raiſed a moderate ebullition, and 


the mixture {wells greatly. After this there are found 
a number of branches very beautifully arranged on the 
| ſides of the veſlel, and theſe continue to ſorm themſelves 
under the eye, while there is no fermentation nor ebul- 


lition in the liquor. Theſe curious figures at length 
cover the whole ſurface of the veſſel, and riſing over the 


rim of it, fall on the outſide, and cover that alſo. This 


beautiful vegetation may be varied a great many ways by 


the different proportions of the ingredients; but in every 


proceſs it ſhews how very eaſily ien may be made to 
aſcend upwards, and that to great heights; and when 
we conſider the power of the heat of the fun, and of 


the ſuction of the 10ots of plants, which are in a man- 
ner ſo many ſyphons acting together upon the juices of 
an earth, among which there are particles of ron thus 
diſſolved; we are not to wonder that ro is conveyed. 
into the veſſels of the plant, or found afterwards in its 


aſhes. The wonder would be that there ſhould be any 
vegetable aſhes which did not afford rom, but that does 


not appear yet to have been found in regard to any. 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1706. 


The qualities of ien, with regard to hardneſs, brittle- 


neſs, malleability, &c. are different according to the 
nature of the ore from which it is obtained, and the 
operation it has undergone. The iren run from ſome 


of the German ores, when forged only to a certain 


point, is found to be a good ſteel; whilſt that of many 


others, taken in the ſame intermediate ſtate, betwixt 
caſt and completely ſorged irn, cannot be worked either 
as ſteel or iron. The Swediſh, and ſome of our own ores, 


yield an excellent tough ren; whillt others give a brittle 
metal, that cannot by any forging be made perfectly 


malleable, and hence employed only for ſome kinds of 
nails and heavy works. The inferior ores are ſaid to be 


meliorated by mixing two or thiee different forts toge- 


ther. The Swediſh ien has generally been preſerted 
on many accounts, and particularly ſor making of ſteel; 
but the Engliſh /n, properly manufactured, has been 


ſound not inferior to it. The German zron, commonly 
called among us, Dort-/quare, becauſe it is brought 
hither from Dort, and wrought into bars of three quar- 
ters of an inch ſquare, is a coarſe iron, and only fit for 


ordinary uſes. That ſort which is uſed for making of 


WIRE, is the ſofteſt and tougheſt of all, and acquires 


| theſe qualities ſrom being refined to a higher degree than 


is neceſſary for ordinary purpoſes. | 

Generally ſpeaking, the beſt irn is that which is ſofteft 
and tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an 
even greyiſh colour, without any glittering ſpecks, or 


any flaws or diviſions like thoſe ſeen in broken anti- | 


mony. 


IRoN, bar. See BaRs of Iren and ANCONY. . 
Ino, caſt, is that which is run from the ore, and which, 


on account of a mixture of crude earth, not reduced to 


a metallic form, proves hard, ſo as generally not to 


yield in the Icaſt to the file or chiſſel; and brittle, both 
whilſt cold and when ignited, When caſt into thin 
plates, it cracks, on being haſtily cooled, like glaſs; and 


14 B when 


The ſpecific gravity of iron has been by ſome ſup - 
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when broke, appears of a dull white colour, approach- 
ing to that of unpoliſhed filver, and of a fmooth uniform 


texture, compoſed of plates laid ſo, cloſe together, as 
ſcarce to be diitinguiſhable even by a microſcope. The 


more impure ſorts are leſs hard to the file, but not lels | 


brittle under the hammer; their colour is much darker, 
and their texture often granulated. When they are 
melted, a quantity of glatly ſcoria ariſes on the ſurface, 
and leaves the remaining metal pure and white like the 
foregoing fort. Pure caſt iron, ſurrounded with animal 
athes, and expoſed.to a fire not ſufficient to melt it, be- 
comes by degrees fo ſoft, that utenſils or ornaments 
made of it may be eaſily cut and filed. During this 
cementation, it undergoes feveral remarkable changes, 
obſerved by Vl. Reaumur, and recited by Dr. Lewis in 
his notes to Newmann's Chemiltry, p. 79. 
Iron, forged is produced from caſt iron, heated till it is ready 
to melt, and comprefled by repeated blows of large ham- 
mers; by which a quantity of vitreous matter is forced out 
and thrown off; its parts ate more regularly arranged; 
the plates rendered ſmaller, and more diſtinct, by degrees 
changed into grains, and at length into fibres. Fine 
piates regularly arranged, ſmal! grains or fibres like 


| thoſe which appear on the fracture of wood, are marks 


of tough 7ron, provided it be not ſulphurated; bet large 


and irregular plated ron is univerſally thort and brittle, 


and che colour of the fracture is uſually whitiſh, and 


_ conſiderably bright. Pure well-forged iris malleable | 


both when cold and hot, though not with equal facility: 


the more it is heated, it extends the more eaſily, and is 


leſs liable to crack. Some forts of ren, though malle- 
able when cold, prove entirely binile if heated red; 
others ate brittle when cold, and malleable only whilſt 
ignited. The former are called by the workmen, red- 
are, or redſear, the latter, c9/d-/pare, or cold-ſear irons. 
The imperfection of the firſt is tuppoled to be owing to 
an admixture of ſulphur; that of the ſecond proceeds 
wholly from a want of ſufhicient forging. Forged iron 
is a little heayier than the calt, in the proportion of 


about 77 to 7,%. Ir fcoriies much more in the fire, 


and does not melt without additions, or the immediate 
contact of the fuel: the ſubſtances, ſays M. Reaumur, 
that ſoften caſt zro by cementation, increaſe the ſoft- 
neſs of the forged to a certain point; but beyond this, 
the operation renders it harder and more brittle than at 
firſt. See Dr. Lewis, &c. ubi ſupra. . 
Square and flat bars of iron are ſometimes twiſted, for 
ornament ; the manner of doing which is this: after the 
bar is ſquare, or flat-forged, they give it a flame-heat, or 


if the work be ſmall, only a blood-red heat; in which | 


ſtate it is eaſy to twiſt it about as much or as little as 
they pleaſe, with the tongs, vice, or the like. ET 
The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their iron in work 
are, 1. A ſpaikling or welding heat, which is uſed 


when they double up their iron, or weid two pieces of 


iron together, end to end. 2. A flame or white heat, 
which is uſed when the ien has not its form and (ſize, 


which is uſed when the iron has already its form and 
ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and fit it 
for the file.--If the !r9n be made too hot, it will ſome- 
times red-ſear, 1. e. break or crackle under the hammer 
while it is working between hot and cold. | 


but muſt be forged into both. 3. A blood-red heat, 


Wie have a great number of iran works in molt parts of. 


Glouceſterſhire, are in molt repute. | N 
The ore is there ſound in great abundance, differing 
much in colour, weight, and goodneſs. The belt, call- 


ed bru/} ore, is of 4 bluiſh colour, very ponderous, and | 


full of little ſhining ſpecks, like grains of filver: this 
affords the greateſt quantity of ir; but, being melted 
alone, it produces a metal very ſhort and brittle, and 
nerefore not fo fit for common ule. For the remedying 
 whercot, the workmen make ule of another fort of ma- 
terial, termed cinder, which is nothing but the refuſe of 
the orc, after the metal has been extracted; and which, 
being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives 
it that excellent temper of toughnels, which cauſes this 


iron to be preferred before any brought from foreign | 


parts. 
It is aſſerted by a perſon converſant with the manufac- 
ture of iron, that if a ſuſſicient quantity of this cinder 
were carried to the 1rou-works in any other part of the 


kingdom, and made uſe of inſtead of the lime-ſtone, the 


iron produced will be nearly, if not equally, as good as 
that of the foreſt of Dean. The ſame writer obſerves, 
that in Staffordſhire, and various parts of Yorkſhire, 
where their iron is but of an indifferent quality, the 
matter made uſe of by way of flux, was generally un- 
burnt lime-ſtone, which he thinks by no means proper 


| for the purpoſe: in Suſſex they uſe a certain follil, com- 


4 
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more eaſily take fire; but after they are once kindled, 


open, by which the men take away the ſcum and drofs, 
wherein they make furrows of the ſhape into which they 


by the violence of the fire, that it not only runs to a 
conſiderable diſtance, but ſtands afterwards boiling for 


_ ſuffering the fire to ſlacken night or day, but ſtill ſup- 


freſh poured in at the top: charcoal is uſed altogether in 
this work; ſea-coal will ſcarcely do. See IR0N-ORE | 


From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their fews and 
which they call the FINERY, and the other the cHATf. 
5 ages , xx, where they are wrought into bars. Phil. Tranſ. M. 
England, and in Wales; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in | es | 


IroN, duties upon. Any Spaniſh, Spruce, and Swediſh 
iron imported in any other ſhip or veſſel than ſuch as 


exportation, 2l. 14s. Cr sd. the ſame imported in 


tation, 2]. 8s. God. the ton, and draw back on ex- 
portation, 21. 58. 270d. Iron flit or hammered into 


on importation, 8s. Greed. the hundred wt. and dr 


or hammered, leſs than three-fourths of an inch ſquare, 


draws back on exportation, 88. 7759: Unwrought 17%! 


A KO 


ſed of a conperies of different ſhells of 

bon together by a ſort of reddiſh earth» He, 
ſome kinds of iron ore, called greys ; which he . 
a good flux, and produces a metal of excellent 755 1s 
Horne's Effay on Iren and Steel, p. 56, &c. B Juality, 
turn to the account of the manfacture of iron in ths fo 4 
of Dean, which is ſimilar to that purſued in vie reg 
of the kingdom After they have provided the 5 1 
firſt work is to calcine it, which is done in kilns.” 8 
after the faſhion of our ordinary lime-kilns: thef = 
fill up to the top with coal and ore, ſtratum ſuper Nt wer 
that 1s, one layer upon another: and ſo puttin wa 
the bottom, they let it burn till the coal be waſted . 
then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coal, in 8 
manner as before. This is done without fuſion of 
metal, and ſerves to confume the more droſſy part ofthe 
ore, and to make it brittle ; ſupplying the beatin By 
a which are uſed in other metals. _—_ 
"rom hence they carry it to be ſmelted to thei 

which are built of brick or ſtone, and are 83 
four feet ſquare on the outſide, and near thirty 11 | 
height within; not above eight or ten ſeet over ay 
wideſt, which is about the middle: the top and bois 
having a narrow compaſs, much like the ſhape of ane 5 
Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, 
the noles of which meet at a little hole near the hike? 
theſe are compreſſed together by certain buttons, placed | 
on the axis of a very large wheel, which is turned about 
by water, in the manner of an over-ſhot mill. As {ogy 
as theſe buttons are flid off, the bellows are raiſed again 
by the counterpoiſe of weights, whereby they are made 
to play alternately, the one giving its blaſt whilſt the 
other is riſing. | 5 5 
At firſt they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, inter. 
mixed with fuel, which in theſe works is always of chr. 
coal, laying them hollow at the bottom, that they may 


the materials run together into a hard cake or jump 
which is ſuſtained by the faſhion of the furnace: and 
through this the metal, as it melts, trickles down into 
the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a paſſage 


and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the 
mouth of the furnace there lies a great bed of fand, 


would have their iron caſt. As ſoon as the receivers are 
full, they let in the metal, which is made fo very fluid 


a good while, "28 
For the backs of chimneys, hearths of ovens, or the like, 
they take the melted metal out of the receivers in great 
ladles, and pour it into moulds of fine ſand. Bs: 
When the furnaces are once at work, they keey them 
conſtantly employed for many months together, never 


plying the waſting of the fuel, and other materials, with 


and FURNACE. 


pigs of iron, as they call them, to their forges, one of 
137. Abr. vol. ij. p. 558. 


Engliſh built, and of which the maſter, and at lealt 
three-fourths of the mariners are Engliſh, pays on im- 
portation, 21. 178. 107%. the ton, and draws back on 


Engliſh-built ſhips, and ſo navigated, to pay on impor- 


rods, commonly known by the name of rod-1ron, paſs | 
aw 

back on exportation, 88. 7.5,d. Ditto from Ireland, pas 

38. 10x&,d. and draws back, 38. 4782 d. Tron drawn 


pays on importation, 88. 644d. the hundred wt. an 
of Ireland, pays on importation, 11. 6s. 117:2d, the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, II. 38. 7d. 25 
wrought iron of all other places, not otherwiſe rated, 
imported in Britiſh ſhips, pays on importahon, 
6 od. the ton, and draws back on exportation, 
27g d. and in foreign ſhips, pays on importation, 4 
178. 10 od. and draws back on exportation, 21. 85 
6. d. Iron-wares manufactured, not otherwiſe cap . 
or not prohibited by law, pay per hundred weig Fas 
importation, 128. 4 f d. and draw back on exportats' 


21, ds. 
21. 5s. 
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118. 578 got a 
72z d. 1nd draws back on exportation, 25. 14. Old 


100 | 1 : 
buſhels, broken and caſt iron, pays on importation, the 


3. | 
ton. 1185. 1131 and draws back on exportation, 10s. 
, 190 | 1 78 
94. Backs for chimnies, ſmall, the piece, pay on 
100 
5 


27 | 
; tion, 28. 4 d. and draw back on exportation 
importation; 4 100 MY IG 


25. 023.4. Backs for chimnies, large, the piece, pay 
100 


on importation, 48. 9rzzd. and draw back on exporta- 


pay on importation, 128. 423-d. and draw back on ex- 
ortation, 118. 5 sd. Fire irons, the groce, pay on 
- importation, 18. 117: xd. and draw back on exportation, 
18. 87 d. More for every hundred weight on impor- 
tation, 48. 825:d. and draw back on exportation, 48. 
g vod. Hoops the hundred wt. pay on importation, 
98. 97d. and draw back on exportation, 98. 275d. 
Stoves, the piece, pay on importation, 198. 3d. and 
draw back on exportation, 168. 10 5 d. More for eve- 


and drawn back, on exportation, the ſame; and beſides 
for every hundred weight on importation, 78. 8 d. 
and draw back on exportation, 6s. 9d. | 

Pig or bar-iron, from the Britiſh plantations in Ameri- 


with a mark, denoting the colony, or place where it 
was made, and a certificate produced of the oath of the 
exporter, ſigned by two of the principal officers of ſuch 
colony; and the maſter, or commanding officer of the 
ſhip, or veſſel, importing ſuch iron, muſt make oath, 
that the iron ſo imported, is the ſame as that mentioned 
in the certificate. 23 Geo. II. c. 29. 8 
lam, in Medicine, is ſaid to have greater virtues than any 
of the other metals, which is not to be wondered at, as 
being the only one that is in a manner ſoluble in the 
human body. All the other metals, whether hard or 
| ſoft, poiſonous or ſalutary, nay even fluid mercury it- 
ſelf, ſwallowed in their crude ſtate, paſs out of the body 
again unaltered but this is not the caſe with iron, its 
crude filings are often taken as a medicine, and are al- 
ways ſo much acted upon by their juices, as to produce 
conſiderable effects. It is ſo eaſily wrought upon out of 


erior to all other medicines in chronic caſes.  _ 

ts virtues internally were not unknown to the ancients : 
Dioſcorides attributes both an aſtringency and aperiency 
to it, and preſcribes it in hzmorrhages. He alſo re- 
 commends its ruſt, or crocus martis, in ſupprethons of the 
menſes; though he on the other band preſcribes wine 


an aſtringent in dyſenteries, diarrhœas, and weakneſſes 
ol the ſtomach. I ard 4 | | 
The great medicinal virtue of iron is cauſed by its tonic 


larly acts upon the fibres, and the veſſels of the ſtomach 


diſeaſes which proceed from laxity and inactivity of the 
digeſtive organs. Such are crudities, bad digeſtion, ac- 
companied with diarrhcea, flatulencies, flatulent colics, 
&c. &c. in diſeaſes which proceed from the former, as 
many hyſterical, hypochondriacal, melanchoiic affections, 


| and rarities the juices, promoting, when they are defi- 
cient, and reſtraining, when immoderate, the ſecre— 
tions that are made from the blood, as perſpiration, 
urine, andthe uterine purgations. By the ſame corroborat- 
ing power, which renders it ſerviceable in promoting 
elicient, and reſtraining redundant diſcharges, where 
the ſuppreſſion or flux ariſes from debility and relaxa- 
uon, it increaſes on the contrary, fluxes, and confirms 
obſtructions, when they proceed from tenſion, rigidity, 
0 ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the veſſels. Where either the 
circulation is quick, or the habit plethoric, by inereaſ- 
ing the velocity of the blood, and all the plethoric ſymp- 
toms, it produces heavineſs, dulneſs, vague heats and 
uſhings, or kindles more dangerous fevers or inflam- 
mations, or burſts ſome of the over-diſtended ſmall veſ- 


d. Jron-ore the ton, pays on importation, 28. 


tion, 48. 5 78 d. Bands for kettles, the hundred wrt | 


ty hundred weight on importation, 48. 8;3:d. and draw | 


back the ſame. Iron kettles, the piece, pay 1s. 2-98 4. 
| 100 


ca, is imported free; but all ſuch iron muſt be ſtamped | 


the body alſo by fire, and by different menſtruums, that 
it becomes an aperient or aſtringent, as it is differently | 
treated; and is, under proper management, greatly ſu- | 


or water, in which red-hot iron had been quenched, as 


and ſtrengthening qualities. It produces a flight and 
gentle irritation of the fibres, the effect of which is to 
conſtringe the ſenſible organic parts upon which it adds, 
and to increaſe their force 1d elaſticity. {ron particu- | 


and inteſtines; hence it produces excellent effects in al! | 


Intermittent fevers, tertians and quartans, &c. In thoſe | 
caſes iron quickens the circulation and raiſes the pulſe ; | 
renders the blood more florid, and as it were expands | 
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ſels. In ſome conſtitutions, where iron is proper and 
ſalutary, particularly in hylterical and hypochondriacal 
caſes, and where the ſtomach is very weak, it is apt at 
firſt to occaſion great ſickneſs and perturbation : to re- 
medy theſe inconveniences, Sydenham advifes to begin 
with very ſmall doſes, and to adminiſter it for a while 
at bed-time, in conjunction with a flight opiate. In 
other circumſtances, it is commonly taken in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and moderate exerciſe uſed to pro- 
mote its aCtion. In all caſes the doſe ſhould' be ſmall, 
and repeated; a grain, or half a grain of the metal, diſ- 
folved or in a ſoluble ſtate, is generally a ſufficient doſe. 
Its effects are known by nidorous eructations, and by the 
alvine fæces being tinged of a black colour. 
Stahl, and ſeveral other modern chemiſts and phyſicians 
acknowledge only the tonic and ſtrengthening qualities 
of iron. The caſes in which iron has produced a reſolv- 
ing and aperient effect are thoſe, in which the obſtruc- 
tions, and the defect of ſecretions and excretions, have 
proceeded from weakneſs and relaxation of the fibres 
and of the veſſels rather than from a eraſſitude of hu- 
mours, as in the chloroſis, in ſome kinds of jaundice, 
and other diſeaſes of the ſame ſort. Ihe preparations 
of eren in more frequent uſe at preſent are, 1. the crude 
filings reduced to an impalpable powder : this is an ex- 
cellent form for adminiſtering iron in female diſorders, 
in which the body is weak, languid, and full of aci- 
dities : the doſe of the filings is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple and more. 2. Murs ſaccharatus, 
which is the filings candied with ſugar, by diſſolving 
two parts of fine ſugar in water, and boiling it down to 
a candy conſiſtence, and adding by little and little, one 
part of the cleanſed filings in a kettle over a gentle fire; 
the veſſel being continually ſhaken, that the filings may 
be cruſted over with the ſugar. In order to prevent the 
mixture from running into lumps, a little ſtarch is pre- 
viouſly mixed with the ſugar, in the proportian of a dram 
to a pound. 3. Limatura Martis preparata, or chalybis 
rubigo preparata, is formed by moiſtening the filings 
with vinegar or water, and expoſing them to a moiſt air, 


in great part into ruſt ; this ruſt may be ſeparated from 
the uncorroded part, by grinding and waſhing over the 
finer powder with water. This is given in the ſame doſe 
as the crude filings. 4. Mars fulphuratus, prepared by 
mixing iron filings with twice their weight of flower of 
brimſtone, and as much water as will make them into a 
paſte, which in a few hours ſwells up, and is then pul- 
verized, put into a heated crucible to deflagrate, and 
kept conſtantly ſtirring with an ien ſpatula, till it falls 
into a deep black powder: this powder urged longer in 
the fire, become red, and is called, 5. CRocus Murtis 
aperiens et aſtrin gens. 6. The ſalt or vitriol of zron, called 


FLokEs Martiales, or flowers of iron. Theſe are com- 
grains to twenty. A tincture made by digeiting four 


ciently elegant chalybeate, and may be given in doſes of a 
tea-ſpoonful. 9. LixiviumM Murtis, 10. Extrattum 
Mortis, is fotmed by iuſpiſſating ſolutions of iron in wine, 
or other vegetable acids, to the conſiſtence of an extract 
11. Mars ſolubilis, or chalybs tartariz.Qtus, is obtained 


eCryſtals of tartar, forming the mixture into a maſs with 
water, then pulverizing, and repeating the humectation 
and exſiccation alternately, till the whole falls into an 


is given either in a ſolid or liquid form, from two or 
three grains, to ten or more. It has been uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed in the ſhops, by the nameof its inventor, Dr. Wil- 


a mixture of ven Glings and tartar in a crucible for ſome 


cannot eaſily be reduced into fine powder. But aikaline 

ſolutions of iron are ill adapted for medicinal uſe, and 

are at preſent wholly neglected. Lewis Mat. Med. See 

CnaLyBEAT, and Mineral and Chai, cat WATERS, 
IRoN, for the bluing of, fee BLUING. 


ROMETER., 

IxoN Chambers. See CHAMBERS. 

IRON, for the refining of. See ReFINING. | 

IRoN, for the converſion of, into feel. See STEEL, 

IRoN Furnace, See FURNACE and IRON ra. 

IRon, Harping. See HARPING. 7s 

IRoN-moulds, and ſpots of ink in linen, may be taken out. 
by dipping the ſtained part in water, ſprinkling it with 
a little of the powdered eſſential ſalt of wood-forrel, then 
rubbing on a pewter plate, and walhing the ſpot out 
with warm water. | re, 
| | Isog- 


or occaſionally moiſtening them afreth, which ſoon change 
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SAL Martis. 7. Tinfura Martis cum ſpiritu ſalis. 8. 
monly given in the form of a bolus, from three or four 
ounces of the flowers in a pint of prooſ-tpirit, is a ſuſfi- 
by grinding the filings of iron, with an equal weight ot 
impalpable powder. This elegant and uſeſul chalybeat 
lis. 12. Marsſolubilis alkaligatus, is prepared by calcining 


time with a red heat, and again caleining ſuch part as 


IRON, for the expan/ion of, by heat, ſee Hear and Pr 
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furnace. See IKON ſupra. Fü . 
Iron may be procured from its ore in a cloſe veſſel in the 


till it emits no ſmell, then take it out of the fire. 
Compoſe a flux of three parts of the common white flux, 
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IRoNn-moulds, yellow lumps of earth or ſtone, ſound in 
chalk-pits, about the Chiltern, in Oxfordſhire, and elſe- 
where; being in reality a kind of pyrites, or indigeſted 
iron ore. 

IRon-ore. No iron is found in its metallic ſtate; though a 
malleable native iron is mentioned by Wallerius, Lin- 
nus, and Cartheuſer. Moſt of the minerals called iron- 
ores, have an earthy, ruſty, yellowiſh or browniſh ap- 
pearance, which proceeds from the facility with which 
the true iron-ores are decompoſed. All earths and ftones 
which are naturally yellow or red, and all thoſe which 
acquire theſe colours by calcination, receive them from 
the ferruginous earth mixed with them. The yeilow 
and red ochres conſiſt almoſt ſolely of this earth; the 

black and heavy ſands are alſo generally ferruginous. 
One of the richeſt iron-ores is a heavy ſtone, the ſurface 
of which, when newly broken, is red and bluiſh, and is 
exceedingly hard. A quiatal of this ore, according to 
Cramer, affords from fixty to eighty pounds of the beſt 
iron by a fingle fuſion The 7ron-ore moſt commonly 
found, is a ſtone of the colour of ruſt, of an intermed1- 
ate weight betwixt thoſe of ores in general, and unme- 
tallic ſtones. Blood-ſtone, or hzmatites, ſanguine or 


red-chalk, and emery, are iron-ores: moſt of theſe ſub- | 


ſtances require little calcination before they become cap- 
able of attraQion by a magnet and ſolution in aqua fortis; 
but the iron obtained from them is of a bad quality. Tron- 


ores are of various forms: ſometimes they are earths, | 


ſometimes ſtones, ſometimes grains. | | 

| Moſt ores require to be roaſted previoully to their fuſion: 
ſome more ſlightly, and others with a more violent and 
long-continued fire; of the latter kind, are thoſe which 
contain much ſulphur, arſenic, or vitriolic acid; ſuch 
as the black 7iron-ore, from which the Swediſh 27 is 
ſaid to be obtained: of the former kind, are the ores call- 
ed bog-ores, and others which, being in a calcined ſtate, 
and containing little ſulphureous matter, would, by a 
farther calcination, be rendered leſs capable of being re- 


| duced to a metallic ſtate. Ores differ from one another 


with regard to the facility of their fuſion: the fuſible ores 
are thoſe which contain ſulphur, arſenic, or are mixed 


with ſome fuſible earth : the ores fuſible with difficulty, | 


are thoſe which contain no mixture of other ſubſtance ; 


ſuch are moſt oſ the ores which contain iron in a ſtate | 
nearly metallic, and thoſe which are mixed with ſome | 


very refractory ſubſtance. | Y 

In the iron works in Staffordſhire, after the ore is dug, 
before it be fit for the furnace, they burn or calcine it on 
the open ground with ſmall charcoal, wood, or ſea-coal, 
to make it break into ſmall pieces, which will be done in 
three days. This they call annealing or fitting it for the 


following manner: roaſt for a ſew minutes in a teſt, 


placed under a muffle in a pretty ſtrong fire, two centners | 


of iron-ore, groſsly powdered, that the volatile particles 
may be in part diſſipated, and the ore ſoftened in caſe it 
be too hard. When it has grown cold, beat it to a very 
fine powder, and roaſt it a ſecond time in a ſtronger fire 


and one part of powdered glaſs, and add of ſandiver 
and coal-duſt of each one half part. Add to this flux 
three times the quantity of the roaſted ore, and mix the 


whole very well together; then take a good crucible, well | 


luted within, and put into it the ore mixed with the 
flux; cover it with common ſalt, and ſhut it cloſe with 
a tile, and with lute applied to the joints. Put the com- 

mon wind-furnace upon its bottom part, having a bed 


made of coal-duſt; introduce into the furnace a ſmall | 
_ grate ſupported on its iran bars, and a ſtone upon it 
|  whereon the crucible may ſtand; ſurround the whole 


with hard coals, not very large, and light them at top. | 


Make the fire very ſtrong, and continue to add freſh fuel, 
that the veſſel may never be naked at top. When the 
fire has thus been continued in its full ſtrength for an 
hour, take out the veſſel, and ſtrike on the floor where 
it ſtands, to collect all the particles of iren into a body 
and when cold, break the veſſel, and you will find the 
Pure 2r07. | | - 
The fuel uſed in moſt parts of Europe for the ſmelting 
of ores of iron 1s charcoal, which produces an iron ca- 


pable of being rendered malleable by forging, better | 


than any other. However, lately in ſeveral works in 
Fngland and Scotland, iron ore has been ſmelted by 
means of pit-coal, previouſly reduced to cinders or | 
col ks, by a kind of calcination ſimilar to the operation 
of convervng wood into CHARCOAL, by which the aque- 
ous and ſulphureous parts of the coal are expelled, while 
only the more fixed bituminous parts are left behind. In 
France uncalcined pit-coal has been tried, but without 
ſucceſs. 'The uſe of peat, mixed with charcoal, and like- 


— 
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Mr. Maſon informs us, that at Colebrook Dale f 
. . : | in Shrop 
ſhire, Mr. Ford makes iron brittle or tough as he pf op- 
from iron. ore and coal, both got in the fame aal eaſes, 
being cannon thus caſt, ſo ſoft as to bear turn; there 
wrought iron. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. ſect. 6. e 
IRON-S1CK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolt 
nails, or ſpikes, are fo eaten with ruſt, that they m.!“ 
hollows in the planks, whereby the ſhip leaks, Foam 
IRoN-wood, /1deroxylon, in Botany, a genus of the 
monogynia clals. Its characters are theſe ; the em al 
ment of the flower is permanent, and is cut nd be. 
ſegments; the flower 1s bell-ſhaped, divided into 105 
parts at the brim; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtaming 8 
length of the petal, terminated by ſingle ſummits . I 
a round germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped {tyle n 
ed by a fingle ſtigma; the germen afterward; becomes 
a roundiſh berry, having one cell, containing four Gas 
There are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of "veſt 
Hope. Linnzus enumerates 8, 
The wood of theſe trees being very cloſe and folid, þ.. 
given occaſion for this name being applied to them 1 
being ſo heavy as to fink in water: and the title of 105 
wood having been applied to the wood, by the inhabitantz 
of the countries where it grows, has occaſioned the bo. 
taniſts to conſtitute a genus by this name. But as the 
characters of the plants have not been fo well examin- 
ed as could be wiſhed, occaſioned by their ſeldom flower. 
ing in Europe, it is very ee that the plants which 
have been ranged under this genus, do not properly be. 
long to it. Miller. | | 
IRoNn-wort, /ideritis, Cunila, in Botany, a genus of the 4. 
dynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has an oblong tubulous empalement, cut in- 
to five ſegments at the top; it is of the lip kind, of ore 
petal, almoſt equal; the tube is cylindrical, the cha 
oblong and taper; the upper lip is ere, and cut ing 
two acute ſegments ; the under lip is cut into three; the 
two ſide ſegments are acute, the middle round and cre- 
nated ; it has four ſtamina within the tube, two of which 
are as long as the tube; the other ſhorter; and a ſour- 
pointed germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, a little longer 
than the ſtamina, crowned by two ſtigmas, the upper is 
cylindrical, concave and torn ; the lower, ſhort and mem- 
branaceous ; the germen turns to four ſeeds, which ripen 
in the empalement. There are eleven ſpecies in the 
_ Linnzan ſyſtem. | . 
The common 7ron-wort grows in Germany, Italy, and 
France; and flowers in June: the herb is uſed; it is 
ſaid to be good for wounds and ruptures; and to be ſo 
drying, as to cure a fuor albus. NS 
IRoN-work, in a Ship, denotes all the pieces of iron, of 
whatſoever figure or ſize, which are uſed in its conſttuc- 
tion; as bolts, boom-irons, which are compoſed of two | 
rings nearly reſembling the figure of 8, nails, ſpikes, 
chains and chain-plates, block-ſtrops, cranks, braces, 
pintles, and goodgings. 1 
IRONY, derived from epureia, diſ/imulation, in Oratiry, : 
a figure in ſpeech, wherein we plainly intend ſomething | 
very different from what our words expreſs ; as when we 
ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evidentiy rally, 
and diſcommend him. 
Quintilian calls this figure diver/iloquirm, diffmulaiion, 
and iluſion; and obſerves that it may be known by tie 
manner of the pronunciation, or from the nature of the 
perſon, or the thing. The ſubjects of n are vices and 
follies of all kinds: and it has thus been uſed by the mol; 
| grave perſons on proper occaſions. Socrates uſed it iv 
much as to acquire the name of eipwy, or the droll. It 
Was alſo uſed by the prophet Elijah, 1 Kings, xvi. 27. 
by Solomon, Eccleſ. xi. 9. and by our Saviour himſelf, 
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Mark vii. 9. oth 8 
IRRADIATION, ſigniſies an emanation, or ſhooting 
out of rays, or ſubtile efluvia, from any body. See 
EMANATION, Ray, EFFLUvVIA, and QUALITY. .. 
IRRATIONAL Numbers, the ſame as ſurd numbers. Yee 
Suxp and NUMBER 5 
IRRATIONAL 9rantities. See RATIONAL Quantities. 
IRRATIONAL Soul, See SOUL. i . 
IRREDUCIBLE cafe, in Algebra, is uſed ſor that caſe of cubic | 
equations where the root, according to Cardan's rule, 2. 
pears under an impoſſible or imaginary form, and yet15 fes: 
Thus in the equation, x*—go xy— 100 =O, the root, ac- 


3 — — 
cording to Cardan's rule will be = S —245®? 


+ 1 which is an impoflible 4 
ſion, and yet one root is equal to 10; and the w_ 8 
roots of the equation are alſo real. Algebraiſts, for 
centuries, have in vain endeavoured to reſolve this 75 
and bring it under a real form; and the queſtion — oe 
leſs famous among them, than the ſquaring of the Cl 


is among geometers. | b aoblc 
It is to be obſeri ed, that as in ſome other caſes of c s 


wiſe byitſelf, has been introduced inſome parts of England. 


OT 0 f ationah, 
equations, the value of the root, though ratio bound 


ſound under an irrational or ſurd form; becauſe the root 
lis caſe is compounded of two equal ſurds with con- 
in tl: 15 which deſtroy each other; as if x=5+4/5 + 5 
v5; then x=10- In like manner, in the irreducible 
c:e, when the root 18 rational, there are two equal ima- 

racy quantities, with contrary figns, joined to real 
ſo that the imaginary quantities deſtroy each 


trary bi 


quantities 5 


—_—_—_ — — 


3 
other. 1 bus the expreſſion: 3 =5+ 


ö 7 Ry » 
/ —5z and n — 24500 = 5—4/ —5. But 54 
== Slorx, the root of the propoſed 
ation. | | 5 
D.. Wallis ſeems to have intended to ſhew, that there is 
10 tate of cubic equations irreducible, or impracticable, 
as he calls it, notwithſtanding the common opinion to 
the conttary. Algebra, chap. 48. p. 179, 180. edit. 
8 . >» | 
oY in the equation r3—63r = 162, where the va- 
ue of the root, according to Cardan's rule, is r = 


81+ x —2700 + e The doctor 
s, that the cubic root of 81 + / —2700, may be ex- 
tracted by another impoſſible binomial, viz. by 3 12% 
—3z and in the ſame manner, that the cubic root of 
81 —2700 may be extracted, and is equal to 2—4 
„z; from whence he inſers, that 24 EV —372—4 
„ay. is one of the roots of the equation propoſed. 
Au this is true. But thoſe who will confult his Algebra, 
p. 195, 191, will find that the rule he gives is nothing 
but a trla, both in determining that part of the root 
which is without a radical fign, and that part which is 
within; and it the original equation had been ſuch as to 
have its robts irrational, his trial would never have ſuc- 
ceeded. Beſides, it is certain, that the extracting the 
cube root of 814 - 2700, is of the ſame degree of 
ditficulty, as the extracting the root of the original equa- 
tion rI—63r=102 3 and that both require the triſection 
of an angle for a perfect ſolution. See M. de Moivre in 
the Annendix to Saunderſon's Algebra, p. 744, &c. 
For Cardan's ruie, ſee Cubic EQuaT10N. | 
Mr. Maleres, cufſitor baron of the exchequer, has lately 
d-duced. by a !ong train of algebraical reaſoning, from 
Sir ifiac Newton's celebrated binomial theorem, an in- 
fuite ſeries, which will reſolve this caſe, without any 
mention of either impoſhble, or negative quantities. In 
a {cholium, he compares his own ſolution with thoſe of | 
Dr. Wallis and Mr. De Moivre. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. 
wart 4 are ee nn Of 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the common | 
forms or rules. 5 


building, de. See BUILDING, FOR TIFICA TION, Bas- 
Tion; and PLACES ˙ 8 

Ian Hula Fowe, in Geometry, is that whoſe ſides and 
angles are not equal. See REGULAR. 
YRLGULARS, in Grammar, are ſuch inflexions of words 
as ry from the general rule, or pattern. : 
38% EGUIL AR, among the Caſuiſis, is applied to a perſon. 
who is unqualified for entering into orders, as being a 
baſtard, maimed, Wc. or to an eccleſiaſtie, who is inter- 
dicted, ſuſpended, or cenſured, and by that means ren- 
dered incapab!- of holding a bencefice, or diſcharging 
any of the ſacred functions. _ | : 
IkrEGUL AR bodies, are ſolids not terminated by equal and 
ſimilar ſurfaces. : NE Eller 
IdR AR, in the Art of Building, is applied not only 


_ tions eſtabliſhed by antique monuments, and confirmed. 
by architects; as when a Doric column is made nine 
modules high, or a Corinthian eleven; but alſo to the 
places and ſigures of buildings, where the angles and 
ſides are made unequal, as in moſt of the ancient caſtles; 
where, without any neceſlity or confinement from the 
fitnation, thefaMetted ſuch irregularity. | d 


A column is alſo ſaid to be irregular, not only when it 


but when its ornaments, whether in the ſhaft, or the 
capital, are abſurd and ill choſen. 8 
Iaat cr ar Leap, in Migſie. See LE Ar. 
RREGULARITIUIIES in the Aoon's Motion. See Moo. 
RREPLEVIABIILE Returnum. See RETURNUM-. | 
RREPLEVIABLE, or IRREPLEVISABLE, in Common Law, 
due what may not be replevied, or ſet at large upon 
Ure ties. | 
RRIG ATION, Irrigatio, denotes the watering a meadow 
or garden. 1 | A 
RBIT ABILITY, in Anatomy and Medicine, a term firit 
invented by Gliſſon, and adopted by Dr. Haller to denote 
an eſſential property of all animal bodies; and which, 
he ſays, exiſts independently of and in contradiſtinction 
 /en/ioility. This ingenious author calls that part of 
che human body 7ritable, which becomes ſhorter upon 
being touched 3 very irritable, if it contracts upon a 
VL. II. No 190. ö ; 


zus we ſay, an 7rregular fortification, an zrregular | 


to the parts of an edifice which deviate from the propor- | 


deviates from the proportions of any of the five orders, 


IR R 


light touch ; and the contrary, if by a violent touch it 
contracts but little, He calls that a ſenſible part of the 
human body, which upon being touched tranſmits the 
impreſſion of it to the foul ; and in brutes, he calls thoſe 
parts ſenſible, the irritation of which occaſions evident 
ſigns of pain and diſquiet in the animal. On the con- 


trary, he calls that inſenſible, which being burnt, tore, 


pricked, or cut till it is quite deſtroyed, occaſions no ſign 
of pain nor convulſion, nor any ſort of change in the 
ſituation of the body. From the reſult of many cruel 
experiments he concludes, that the epidermis is inſen- 
fible ; that the ſkin is ſenſible in a greater degree than 
any other part of the body; that the fat and cellular 
membrane are inſenſible; and the muſcular fleſh ſenfible, 
the ſenſibility of which he aſcribes rather to the nerves 
than to the fleſh itſelf. The tendons, he ſays, baving 
no nerves diſtributed to them, are inſenſible. The liga- 
ments and capſulz of the articulations are alſo concluded 
to be inſenſible ; whence Dr. Haller infers, that the 
ſharp pains of the gout are not ſeated in the capfulæ of 
the joint, but in the ſkin, and in the nerves which creep 
upon its external ſurſace. The bones are all inſenſible, 
ſays Dr. Haller, except the teeth; and likewiſe the 
marrow. Under his experiments the perioſteum and 
pericranium, the dura and pia mater appeared inſenſible ; 
and he infers, that the ſenſibility of the nerves is owing 
to the medulla, and not to the membranes. The arte- 
ries and veins are held ſuſceptible of little or no ſenſa- 
tion, except the carotid, the lingual, remporal, pha- 
ryngal, labial, thyroidal, and the aorta near the heart, 
the ſenſibility of which is aſcribed to the nerves that ac- 
company them. Senſibility is allowed to the internal 
membranes of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, ureters, 
vagina, and womb, on account of their being of the ſame 
nature with the ſkin : the heart is alſo admitted to be 
ſenſible : but the lungs, liver, ſpleen and kidneys are 
poſſeſſed of a very imperfect, if any ſenſation. The 
glands, having few nerves, are endowed with, only an 
obtuſe ſenſation. Some ſenſibility is allowed to the 
tunica choroidis and the iris, though in a lefs degree 


than the retina 3 but none to the cornea. Dr. Haller 


concludes, in general, that the nerves alone are ſenſible 


of themſelves, and that in proportion to the number of 


nerves apparently diſtributed to particular parts, ſuch 


Parts poſſeſs a greater or leſs degree of ſenſibility, 
Irritability, according to Dr. Haller, is ſo different from 


ſenſibility, that the moit irritable parts are not at all ſen- 
ſible and vice verſa. He alledges facts to prove this po- 
ſition, and alſo to demonſtrate, that irritability does not 
depend upon the nerves, which are not irritable, but 
upon the original formation of the parts which are ſu- 
ceptible of ifs Irritabiliiy, he ſays, is not proportioned 
to ſenſibility; in proof of which, he obſerves, that the 
inteſtines, though rather leſs ſenſible than the ſtomach, 
are more irritable ; and that the heart is very irritable, 
though it has but a ſmall degree of ſenſation. 
Irritability, according to Dr Haller, is the diſtinguiſhing 
characterittic between the mutcular and cellular fibres; 


whence he determines the ligaments, perioſteum, menin- 
ges of the brain, and all the membranes compoſed of the 


cellular ſubſtance, to be void of 7+:tability, The ten- 


_ dons are unirritable; and though he does not abſolutely 


deny irritability to the arteries, yet his experiments on the 


aorta produced no contraction. The veins and excretory | 


ducts are, in a ſmall degree, irritable; and the gall- blad- 


der, the ductus chole-dochus, the ureters and urethra. 


are only affected by a very acrid corrolive : but the lacteal 


veſſels are conſiderably irritable. The glands and 


mucous ſinuſes,” the uterus in quadrupeds, the human 


matrix and the genitals are all irritable ; as are alſo 


the muſcles, particularly the diaphragm. The cſo— 


phagus, ſtomach, and inteltines are irritable : but of all 


the animal organs the heart is endued with the greateſt 
irritability, In general, there is nothing irrirable in the 
animal body but the muſcular fibres; and the vital parts 
are the molt irritable. This power of motion, ariſing 
from irritations, is ſuppoſed to be different from all other 
properties of bodies, and probably reiides in the gluti- 
nous mucus of the muſcular fibres, altogether indepen- 
dently of the influence of the foul. The irritability of 


the muſcles is ſaid to be deſtroyed by drying of the fibres, 


congealing of the fat, and more eſpecially by the uſe of 
opium in living animals. The phyfiological ſyſtem. of 
which an abſtract has been now given, has been adopted 
and confirmed by Caſtell and Zimmermann; and alſo 
by Dr. Brockleſby, who ſuggeſts, that irritability, as 
diſtinguiſhed from ſenſibility, may depend upon a ſeries 
of nerves different from ſuch as ſerve either for volun- 
tary motion or ſenſation. Haller's Dif. on the ſenſible 
and irritable part of Animals, tranſlated by "Tiſſot. paſſim. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix, art. 38. p. 240. This ſyſtem hag 
been controverted by Mr. Le Cat, and particularly by Dr. 
Whytt in his Phyſiological Eſſays. Ef. il, 
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18 ARUs in Zoclogy, a name given by the ancients to the 


IS C 


ISABELLA, in Conchyliology, the name given by the French 
naturaliſts to the beautiful pale-brown voluta, ſo much 
elteemed in the Dutch cabinets. | 
ISAGON, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a figure con- 
fiſting of equal angles. | 
ISAIAH, or the Propheſy of Is ALA, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, Thatnh, is the firſt of the four greater 
prophets z the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 


Daniel. This prophet was of royal blood, his father 


Amos being brother to Azariah, king of Judah. The | 


five firſt chapters of his prophecy relate to the reign of 
Uzziah ; the viſion in the fixth chapter happened in the 
time of Jotham : the next chapters, to the fifteenth, in- 
elude his prophecies under the reign of Ahaz; and 
| thoſe that were made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Manaſſeh, are related in the next chapters to the end. 
Iſaiah forctold the deliverance of the Jews from their 
captivity in Babylon by Cyrus, one hundred years before 


it came to paſs, But the moſt remarkable of his predic- | 


tions are thoſe concerning the Meſſiah, which deſcribe | 
not only his deſcent but all the remarkable circumſtances 
of his life and death. The ſtyle of this prophet is noble, 
nervous, ſublime, and florid, which he acquired by con- 
verſe with men of the greateſt abilities and elocution: 


Grotius calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. |- 


However the profoundneſs of his thoughts, the loſtineſs 
ol his expreſſions, and the extent of his prophecy, ren- 
der him one of the moſt difficult of all the prophets; and 
the commentaries that have been hitherto written on his 
_ prophecy fall ſhort of a full explication of it. Biſhop | 
 Lowth's new tranſlation, &c. publiſhed in 1778, throws 
conſiderable light on the compoſition and meaning of 
( aiabh. „„ 15 
"0 7245 LUCIS, in Natura! Hiſlory, the name of a genus 
pol foſſils of theclaſs of the ſelenitæ, but of the columnar, 
not the rhomboidal kind. See Tab. 7 Foſſils, Claſs 2. 


The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of fix fides, and two 
obtuſe or abrupt ends; and all their ſides being very | 


nearly of the fame breadth, they much reſemble broken 
pieces of the columns of ſprig-cryſtal. | | 

The bodies of this genus, as well as the reſt of the co- 
loumnar ſelenitæ, are ſubject to a longitudinal crack, 
which ſometimes admitting a ſmall quantity of clay, 

ſhapes it into the hgure of an ear of graſs, Hill's Hitt. 

of Foil. p. 121. See the article SELENITES. 7 


. CHAMOIS goat. . 
18 ATIS, in Botany. See Wo Ap. 
Is ATIs, in Zoology. See LAG us. : 


ISAT ODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and ſome other | 


of the old writers, to expreſs a greeniſh colour of the 
bile diſcovered in the ſtools, which reſemble the colour 
of the herb i/atis, or woad. This was eſteemed an in- 
dication of a highly depraved bile. 5 


ISCHAMON, in Botany, a name uſed by many authors 


for the graſs called gramen mannæ, manna-graſs, or Ruſha- 
ſieed. | | | | | ; 
IscH# MON was alſo a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
any thing given as a remedy in hæmorrhages, or other 
fluxes of blood, whether from wounds or otherwiſe. 
ISCH EMUM, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus 
calls the ſchænanth, or camel's hay. This makes a pecu- 
liar genus of plants of the polygamia monecia claſs ; the 
characters of which are thele : it has male and herma- 
phrodite flowers, diſtinct from one another; the male 
flower is very ſmall, and always ſtands upon the glume 
of the cup of the female flower; its cup is a bivalve 
glume, with no awns, and containing only one flower ; 
the flower is another bivalve, glume of the ſize of the 
cup, and without awns ; the ſtamina are three ſhort 
capillary filaments, and the antheræ ſimple ; the her- 
maphrodite flower is larger; its cup is a large bivalve 


glume, placed within the common glume, and termi- | 
nated by a twiſted awn, or beard between each valve; 


the flower is a ſmall double glume; the piſtil conſiſts of 


an oblong germen, and two reflex ſtyli; all the glumes |. 


of the cup, flower, Sc continue to ſurround and incloſe 

the ſeed 3 and they never drop it out till forced from 
mem, each containing one-ſeed. 
ISCHAS, in Botany, a name given by Cluſius, and ſome 
others, to thoſe ſpecies of tithymal or 8PURGE, which 


have tuberous or knobby-roots, and are called by others | 


ap193. | | 18 88 0 
ISCIHENIA, Iona, in Antiquity, anniverſary ſports cele- 
brated at Olympia, in memory of Iſchenus, the grandſon 
of Mercury and Hierea 3 who, in a time of famine, de- 
voted himſelf to be a ſacrifice for his country, and was 
honoured with a monument near the Olympian ſtadium. 
ISCHIADIC, Ioziaf , derived from toxias, Or 19x10, 
coxa, the hip, an epithet given by phylicians to two veins 
of the foot, which terminate in the crural. | 
The firſt, called the great iſchiadic, is formed by ten 
little branches, proceeding from the toes, which, uniting 


180 


The leſſer iſchiadic is formed by ſey; 16. 
proceeding from the ſkin and muleles, 2h; omikieationy 
the articulation of the thigh. —They are a1 24 
ciatir veins. allo called 
ISCHIAS, Isch DIA or IScHTATICA. Sees 
ISCHIO-CAVERNEUX, in Anatomy, a name Tea. 
* Winſlow, and other of the French anatomiſ, n by 
mulcle of the penis, called alſo by ſome the „ 
collateralis penis, but now generally Nase Fs and 
office, the erector. A . NI. iy 
SCHIO-CAVERNEUX is alſo applied by th 
a muſcle of the female . 3 Een to 
maſeulus clitoridis, and clitoridis mani ſiſlus m,, Fe 
by Cowper and Albinus, from its office. 5 "5, and 
clitoridir | F 
ISCHIUM, or Ischiox, derived from toy, vob 
in Anatomy, the name of one of the bones of 
. 70 coxa and coxendix. | 
n the iſchium is a deep cavity, called co? | 
which receives the Bend of 10 thigh bene. Tüte ale | 
is encompaſſed with a cartilaginous ci rug 8 
$ {trengthen the thigh. 8 ele, which ferre 
The i/chium is one of the offa innominata | 
See Tab Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. lit. S. . ra 
This is the loweſt portion of the os "um. A 3 
of the whole trunk. It is divided into the body. 10 22 
8 and the ramus or branch. | Ae m. 
he body of the os i/chium forms the loweſt and ; | 
part of the obo kg and ſends out an ape great 
ward, called the ſpine of the iſchium. The iro - 
is very thick, unequal, and turned downward : ad in; | 
on this part that the whole body reſts when we fit * 
appears cartilaginous, becauſe of the dried and hard, F 
remains of the tendons. The whole convex Sen, 
it is originally an apophyſis, of which the marks are a 
terated fooner in ſome ſubjeCts than in othets : th. 
muſcular impreſſions may be diſtinguiſhed in it, - 
The branch of the i/chium is a kind of thin flat produc 
tion, or apophyſis, which aſcends forward from te 
tuberolity of the curvature of the os pubis, and it is often 
covered in part by a continuation of the epiphyſes of the 
tuberoſity. 5 e . 
Theſe three parts *f the hum taken together, form 1 
large opening, which makes the greateſt part of the 
foramen ovale. Three other notches are remarkable 5 
this bone; one poſterior, between the tuberoſity and the 
ſpine, for the paſſage of the internal obturator muſcle 
which is a little cartilaginous, and divided into three gr 
four ſuperficial channels; one lateral, between the tube. 
roſity and the gcetabulum, for the paſſage of the external 
obturator muſcle ; and one anterior, at the edge of the 
acetabulum for ligaments. Winſlow. 1 
ISCHNAMBLU CIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
genus of foſſils of the claſs of the sELENI TE, but one 
of thoſe which are of a columnar form, not of the com- 
mon rhomboidal one. See Tab. of Foſjils, Claſs 2. 
The word is derived from the Greek, 1wyro;, thin, auS1u;, 
blunt or obtu/e, and xu, a column; and expreſles a body 
in form of a thin or flatted column, with obtuſe ends. 
The bodies of this genus are of an octohedral figure, 
conſiſting of ſix long planes and about two broken ends. 
The top and baſe planes are broader than the reſt. The 
crack which runs through the whole length of bodies dt 
this genus is often filled with clay, which ſpreads iifelt 
into the form of an ear of ſome graſſes: of this genus 
there are only four known ſpecies. Hill. £254 
ISCHNOPHONIA, formed of wy, thin, and Qum, dolce, 
a word uſed by ſome authors to exprels that weaknels 
and ſhrilneſs of the voice which attends perſons in ſome 
diſeaſes z more uſually, however, it is underſtood to ex- 
preſs a ſtammering or imperfection in the ſpeech. _ 
ISCHURIA, x,, formed ſrom eK, 1 flop; and sg, 
urine, in Phy/ic, a diſeaſe conſiſting in an entire ſupprel- 
ſion of urine. „ io RT RR, 
It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the 
paſſages of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, | 
as ſand, ſtone, mucus, &c,—It may allo ariſe from a! 
obſtruction of the nerves, which paſs to the reins of | 
bladder, as we ſee it does, in a palſy of the parts below 
the diaphragm.—'The too great diſtention of the bladder 
may alſo produce the ſame effect; for the fibres being 
much lengthened, and conſequently condenſed, the (pi- 
rits neceſſary for their contraction cannot get admittance» 
whence it is that perſons, who have retained their ue 
a long time, find a great deal of difficulty in diſcharging 
it. See SorrRESSION of urine. „ 
ISCUSTOS, a word uſed by the writers of the middle ages 
as the name of a gem, but ſeeming to be only a corre 
way of ſpelling albeſtos. Albertus ſays it was of i 
yellowiſh colour, and found in Spain, and that its fibrous 
texture made it capable of being wrought inte co 
which when thrown into the fire, was not conſumes, 


-/irength, 


the hip ; 


together, paſs by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. 


but only cleaned by burning. Sce As Es 105: IE. 


| 1 | . nne 
10 CS. Iſclaſtica, kind of games, or combats, ce- 
bt ed db eite of Greece and Aſia, in the time of 
emperors. | 3 
2 9 at Theſe games had very conſiderable privi- 
] conferred on them; after the example of Auguſtus, 
c the Athenians, who did the like to thè conquerors at 
as Olympic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. They were 
; c on the ſpot, immediately after their victory; 
OY penſions allowed them were furniſhed with pro- 
viſions at the pu 


* ' 1 4 

blic coſt 3 were carried home in triumph, 

nd made to enter their cities through a breach in the. 
4 c 


3 feaſts and lactifices antiently ſolemnized in 
24429 | 


55 he goddeſs Iſis. 
Th the 7 of the moſt abominable impurities; 
and for that reaſon, thoſe who were initiated into them 
were obliged to take an oath of ſecrecy. They held for 
nine days ſucceſſively, but grew ſo ſcandalous, that the 
ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under the conſulate of 
Piſo and Gabinius. They were re-eſtabliſhed by. Au- 
uſtus, and the emperor Commodus himſelf aſſiſted at 
Neck, appearing among the prieſts of that goddels with 
his head ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis. 


of antiquity, diſcovered at Rome in 1525, and ſuppoſed 
by the various figures in bas-relief upon it, to repreſent 
the feaſts of Iſis, and other Egyptian deities. There 
have been various opinions as to the antiquity of this 
monument : ſome have ſuppoſed that it was engraved 
long before the, time when the Egyptians worſhipped the 
figures of men and women. Others, among whom is 
biſhop Warburton, apprehend, that It was made at Rome, 
by perſons attached to the worſhip of Iſis. Dr. Warbur- 
ton conſiders it as one of the moſt modern of the 
Egyptian monuments, on account of the great mixture 
of hieroglyphic characters which it bears, 125 | 
ISIACI, prieſt of the goddeſs Iſis.— Dioſcorides tells us, 
that they bore a branch of ſea-wormwood in their hands 
inſtead of olive. They ſung the 2 of the goddeſs 
twice a day, viz. at the riſing o the ſun, when they 
opened her temple; after which they begged alms the 
reſt of the day, and returning at night, repeated their 
oriſons, and ſhut up the temple. 


covered their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the 


but linen, becauſe Iſis was the firſt who taught mankind 


and Plutarch's Iſis and Oſiris. 5 
ISIN GLASS, a name given to Muſcovy tale, and to 
lIenrRHTocoLLA; which ſee. 125 
A ſtrong glue is made of 7/inglaſs diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine. See GLur and ICHTHYOC@LLA. SIE 
Is1NcLass-f/h, the Engliſh name of the fiſh from which 


ſpecies of the accipen/er or ſturgeon, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by not having any of the tubercles which the body of 
the common ſturgeon has. See ACCIPENSER and Huso. 
181IR, or Ix IR, a name uſed by ſome of the chemical 
writers for an elix irt. . | 
ISIS, in Mythology, a goddeſs of the ancient Egyptians, 
worſhipped by them and many other nations: /s is 
reported by Diodorus Siculus to have invented many 
excellent medicines: and hence, ſays he, after the was 
received among the number of the deities, ſhe was applied 
to for the cure of diſtempers; and frequently indicated 


which bear her name. | 


| ſpecies. 8 | 3 8 i 
ISKA, a name given by the ancients to a light kind of 


other trees. This being a very light kind of fuel, was 
ulſed by the ancients in the manner of a cautery, as we 


of mugwort leaves. | 
ISLAM. See ManoMETANS, | 


Water; either with the ſea, a river or lake. In which 
| ſenſe and ſtands contradiſtinguilhed irom continent, or 
terra firma. | | | 

Some conclude, that Hands are as ancient as the world, 


far remote from' the continent, are new, or that they 
either aroſe out of the ſea, or were torn from the main 
land. Nor is it leſs certain, that there have been new 
Lands formed by the caſting up of vaſt beaps of clay, 
mud, ſand, Sc. as that, for inſtance, of Tſongming, in 
the province of Nanquin in China: or by the violence 
ef the ſea, which has torn off large promontories from 


181 AC TaBLE is one of the moſt conſiderable monuments | 


Such was the life and office of the Thaci they never 


remedies by dreams. Galen takes notice of ſome plaſters 


leis, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Linnæus to expreſs 
a genus of zouenYTEs, comprehending fix different | 


have learned from the Indians to uſe moxa or the down | 


ISLAND, or IsLE, a tract of dry land encompaſſed with | 


and, it is by no means probable, that the large nds. 


hence their appellation, from £10eacuvey, ts enter, | 


plant papyrus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others | 
to ſay they went bare-footed. They wore no garments | 


| the culture of this commodity. See Diodorus Siculus, | 


the drug called ichthyocolla or i/inglaſs is made. It is a | 


agaric, growing to the old ſtumps of the oak, hazel, and | 
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the continent, ab the ancients imagined Gicily, and even 
Great Britain to have been, formed. It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini 
formerly, and three other //es near it lately; the lait 
in 1707, which roſe from the bottom of the ſeaz after an 
earthquake, that was ſuppoſed to have looſened it from 
Its hold. Fg 

Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iſlands were form 
ed it the deluge: others think they have been rent and 
ſeparitet from the continent by violent ſtorms, inunda- 
tions; and earthquakes; "Theſe laſt have obſerved that 
the Eaſt.Iidies, which abound in r more than any 
other patt of the world, are likewife more annoyed with 
earthquakes, tempelſts; lightnings, volcativs, &c than 
any other part; | 

Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome in- 
ſtances, and believes that there bave been i/lands pro- 
duced each of theſe ways: St. Helena, Aſcenſion, and 
other ſteep rocky Hunde, he ſuppoſes to have become To, 
by the ſea's overflowing their neighbouring champaigns, 


terreſtrial matters, he thinks the fands of Zealand, 
Japan, &c. were formed: Sumatra and Ceylon; and moſt 
of the Eaſt Indian iflands, he rather thinks were rent 
off from the main land; and concludes, that the i/lanz; 
of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame way; 
imagining it probable, that Deacalion's flood might 
contribute towards it. | | | 
The ancients had a notion, that Delos, and ſome few 
other ;/ands roſe from the bottom of the fea; which, 
how fabulous ſoever it might appear, agrees very well 
with ſome later obſervations. Seneca takes notice, that 


time, of which the mariners were eye-witnelles. 

FHlouting-Isl aN DS. Hiſtories are full of accounts of 
fivating-i/lands ; but the greater part of them are either 
falle, or founded on exaggerations. What we generally 
ſee of this kind is no more than the eoncretion of the 
lighter and more viſcous matter floating on the ſurface 
of water in cakes, and with the roots of plants, forming 
congeries of different ſizes, which nvr being fixed to the 


float on the ſurface. 'Theſe are generally found in lakes, 
from being broken by the agitation of the water. And 


able ſize. Seneca tells us of many of theſe foating- 
Hands in Italy; and ſome later writers have deſcribed 
not a few of them in other places. But however true 
the hiſtories of theſe might have been at the time when 


truth at this time, theſe ud having either diſappeared 
again, or been fixed to the ſides, in ſome part, in ſuch a 
manner as to have made a part of the thore. Pliny tells 


the lake Cutilia, in the country of Reatinum, which 
was diſcovered to the old Romans by an oracle: and 
Pomponius tells us, that in Lydia there were ſeveral 
/iands ſo looſe in their foundations, that every little ac- 


very largely of the lake Chemnis in Agypt. See Ak- 
SORPTIONS of the Earth. we Rs | 


de Inſula, ED 
IsLANDs, Fortunates See FORTUNATE. 
ISLAXD, Ciy/tal. See CRY TA. 


in Iceland. 


ISLEBELANUS lapis, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by 


authors to a kind of blackiſh flate, very heavy, not very 


hard, and enfily ſplitting into thin flakes. It is dug near 
1/h in Thuritigia. whence it has its name, and is much 


common in England, lying over the coal ſtrata, _ : 
As our ſlate of this kind contains uſually leaves of fern 
and other plants, this foreign kind contains the impreſ- 
ſions of ſeveral kinds of fiſh, ſo exactly delineated in 
ſhape, and with the fins, ſcales, and all other parts fo per- 
fect. that the ſpecies are eaſily known. 
reſſions and delineations are, however, ſo flat and thin, 


ſcem rather to have been the ſkins and exuviz of fiſh, 
ful when we conſider how ealily the bodies, and even 


exuviz are lodged in a fubſtance which contains a vi- 
triolic ſalt, very capable of effecting fuch a ſolution, 
It is eaſy to conceive, that this and other ſuch ſalts, 
while in a {tate of ſolution in water, before the concre- 
tion of the matter of this ſtone into a hard maſs, might 
make that water a menſtruum capable of thus diſſolving 


8 ö the 


By the heaping up huge quantities of ſand, and other 


the 7/land Theraſia roſe out of the Egean ſex in his 


ſhore in any part, are blown about by the winds, and 


where they are confined from being carried tov far; apd 
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in proceſs of time ſome of them acquire a very conſider- 


TIF EDT 


they were wrote, there remain very few proofs of their 


WO Te PP WER 4 r 4 


us of a great and which at one time ſwam about in 


_ cident thook and removed them. Herodotus ſpeaks alſo 


Gryphiinder has written a Latin treatiſe expteſlyon andi, : 


ISLanD-fi/h, in the Fi/þ=trade, a name given to the com- 
mon COD-FISH when it has been caught and preſerved 


of the nature of that fort of black flate which we have 


All theſe im 
and have taken up ſo little room in the ſtone, that they 


than the whole bodies of them; but this is not wonder- 


the bones of ſiſhes, may be diſſolved; and that theſe - | 
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the bodies and bones of fiſhes, while the outer tkin.and 


ſcales being much tougher, and of a very different na- 


ture, might eſcape the effects of them. It is well known 


that the fins and ſcales, and other external parts of fiſh, 
” - 0 . » 
are much more capable of bearing maceration in water, 


than the internal ſubſtances of them; and it is eaſy to 
conceive that theſe, aſter having withſtood that power in 


the water, would at length ſubſide down among the 
muddy matter that was to form ſome of the {trata of 
this ſlate : The motion of the water would not fail to 
expand theſe ſkins, though ever ſo thin, into the true and 
exact ſhape of the whole fiſh; and when thus laid along 
upon the ſurface of the new formed ſtratum, the next 
quantity of the ſame matter that ſubſided would form 
another ſtratum, which falling evenly upon the former, 
would cover it, and on the following concretion of both, 


the figure of the fiſh would be beautifully preſerved be- 


tween two plates or flakes of a fiſſile ſtone. 


It is very remarkable, that as in theſe lates of Ifleb pre- 


ſerving fiſhes, the external parts only are preſerved, the 
bones and fleſh being waſted ; fo, on the other hand, in 
thoſe foſſile fiſhes brought from Syria, the. ſkins and 
ſcales are wanting, and the ſkeletons are principally the 
part preſerved. In ſome of theſe the bones are not 


clean, ſmall parcels of the fleſh being found petrified 
among them; but this fleth is ſtripped of the ſkin. The 


very different from the Iſleb ſlate, being whitiſh or greyiſh, | 


| ISLEBIANS, in Ecil;faftical Hiſtory, a name given to thoſe | 


ſtone in which theſe Syrian fiſhes are preſerved is alſo 


and very hard. The ſlones of this kind found on mount 
Libanus, where they are very common, have very tine 


delineutions of the ſtar-hſh complete. Woodw. Cat. | 


Fofl. vol. II. p 22, &c. 


who adopted the ſentiments of a Lutheran divine of 


Saxony, called Jobn Agricola, a diſciple and companion 


of Luther, a native of Jeb, whence the name; who, | 


interpreting literally ſome of the precepts of St. Paul 


with regard to the Jewiſh law, declaimed againſt the 


law 2nd the neceſſity of good works. See ANTINO- 
MIANS. | | 


ISLES, in Architecture, the ſides or wings of a building. 


_ ISNARDIA, in the Linnean Syftem of Botany, the name 


of a genus of plants, of the etrandria monogynia claſs; 


the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are theſe: the 


cup is a perianthium, formed like a bell, lightly divided 


18 


at the extremity into four pointed ſegments; it has no 
petals; the ſtamina are four filaments, growing out of 
the middle of the cup; the antherz are ſimple; the 
germen of the piſtil is incloſed in the ſubſtance of the 
cup; the ityle is ſimple, and longer than the ſtamina; 
and the ſtigma is thick and large; the fruit is made 
out cf the balis of the cup, which is ſquare, and has four 
cells; the ſeeds are few in number, and of an oblong 
ſigute. 8 „ 
OCHRONAL, or IsoeHRONOUs, is applied to ſuch 
VIBRATIONs of a PENDULUM; as are pertormed in 
equal mes. Vf. 1 

Of which kind are all the vibrations or ſwings of the 


ſame pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer 


ſo much the flower z and when a long one, proportion- 


or ſhorter ; for when it deſcribes a ſhorter are, it moves 


. .* ably. faſter. - e 8 
Is0CHRONAL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſup- 
poled to deſcend without any acceleration. 


Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lip, for April, 1689, has a 


_ diſcourſe on the /inea iſochrona, in which he ſhews, that 


a heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its 


deſcent from any height, may deſcend from the ſame. 


point by an infivite number of 7/ochronal curves, which 
are all of the ſame ſpeciee, differing from one another only 


in the magnitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all 


the quadratocubical paraboloids, and conſequently fimilar 


to one another. He ſhews alſo, how to ſind a line, in 


which a heavy body deſcending, ſhall recede uniformly 


from a given point, or approach uniformly to it. See 


18 
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Crcrolin. | 


OLT ES, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia claſs of 


ferns : the characters of which are, that the ſmall flowers 
form an anthera, within the baſe of the leaf, and the 
ſemale a double-celled capſule in the ſame ſituation, 

OMER IA, formed of 17%, equal, and wept, part, in Algebra, 
a method of freeing an equation from fractions, by re- 
ducing all the fractions to one common denominator, and 


then multiplying each member of the equation by that | 


common denominator. | 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
converſion of equations. SIE 
OPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal pe- 
rimeters, or circumfterences, | 

It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among z/operimetrical 
figures, that 1s always the greateſt which contains the 


moſt fides or angles. From whence it follows, that the 
circle is the moſt capacious of all figures which have the 
ſame circumfercuce with it. 


That of two :/operimetrical triangles, which hz 
ſame baſe, and one of them two ſides equal ye the 
other unequal ; that is the greater whoſe ſides bs i -w1 
That of 7/operimetrical figures, whoſe ſides are + . 
number, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, 5 
quiangular. Tapes N 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, T 
make the hedging or walling, which will fence in g 
acre, or any other determinate number of actes, 3 f er 
in any other greater number of acres whatever, 2 Ty 


For, call x one fide of a parallelogram, whoſe area js the 


number of acres a; the . 
$a; then will - be the other fide, and 2.4 


+ 2.x, will be the perimeter of the parallelogram which 


muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of b, that is 
» 


| a 
2 —+ 2 * = 4 4/6, whence the value of » will eaſily be 


had by the ſolution of a quadratic equation; and infinit 
numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be 8 
which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different are 5 
E. gr. if one fide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of; 
parallelogram be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſ. thre 
and parallelogram will be z/operimetrical, viz. FR, aa 
yet the area of the ſquare will be 100, and of the pa. 
rallelogram only 19. re 
1ſeperimetrical lines and figures have greatly engaged the 
attention of mathematicians ſince the invention of fly. 
xions. The analyſis of the general problem concernin 
figures, that, among all, thoſe of the ſame perimete; 
progece maxima and minima, was given by Mr, James 
ernoulli, from computations that involve ſecond and 
third fluxions. And ſeveral inquiries of this nature have 
been ſinee proſecuted in like manner, but not always with 
* ſucceſs. Mr. Mac Laurin, to vindicate the docttine 
of fluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, or ob- 
ſcurity, has illuſtrated this ſubject, which is common 
conſidered as one of the moſt abſtruſe parts of this doc. 
trine, by giving the reſolution and compoſition of theſe 
problems by firſt fluxions only; and in a manner that 
ſuggeſts a ſynthetic demonſtration, ſerving to verify the 
ſolution. Analyſis magni Problematis /operimetric 
Act. Erudit. Lipſ. 1701. p. 213, ſeq. See Mac Laurin's 
Fluxions, book 1. chap. 13. p. 486, ſeq. See alſo Mem, 
Acad. Scienc. 1706, 1718, and Jo. Bernoulli Oper, tom, 
i. p. 202, 208, 424, ſeq. tom. ii. p. 235, ſeq. | 
ISOPSEPHUS, Ichs, in Antiquity, an appellation given 
to Judges, who had equal juriſdiction and authority; it 
was likewiſe applied to a caſe where the votes were equal 
on both ſides. Another fenſe is given to it, vis. when 
the letters of different words made up the ſame ſum, they 
were ſaid to be woþn@Þa pruala ; for the Greeks bad no 
other cyphers to number with, but the letters of their 
alphabet; ſo that æ ſignified one, 8 two, y three, Gr. 
But beſide words, the ancients had likewiſe whole verſes 
of this kind; and it is pretended that there are ſeveral 
ſuch verſes in Homer. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. vol. li p. 
314; ſeq, | | „ 
ISOPYRUM, in Botany, a, genus of the polyandria po- 
lygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe. ; the flower has 
no empalement; but has five oval petals, and five ſnort 
tubulous neCtaria, ſituated within the petals ; it has a 
great number of ſhort hairy ſtamina, and ſeveral oval ger- 
mina, which afterwards become ſo many recurved capſules 
with one cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds, There are three 
ſpecics. | „ LES 
ISORA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, called by Linnzus, HELICTERES. | 
ISOSCELES triangle, of waz, equal, and ces, leg, is 2 
triangle which has two equal ſides. In an #/oſceles 
triangle, FDE C Zal. III. Geometry, fig. 57.) the angles) 
and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal; and a line 
drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the baſe. The 
| ſame line alſo biſects the vertical angle of the triangle. 
It appears likewiſe, that if the equal fides be produced, 
the angles under the baſe will be equal, the ſum of thoſe 
above and below reſpectively being equal to two right 
angles. And if the vertical angles of two 1/o/celes tri 
angles be equal, the two triangles will be equi-angular- 
Moreover, every equilateral triangle muſt be equiangulat. 
ISPIDA. See KiNG-41/her. Fe 8 
1880 NG, in Botany, a name given by the people of Guine® 
to a ſpecics of plant, which they infuſe in water, and al- 
terwards boil, and then waſh the head with it, as 2 cuie 
for all kinds of the head-ach. It is a plant deſcribed by 
the botanical writers under the name of piſum veficarium 
| fruttu nigra, alba macula notats, the bladder-pea, with 2 
black fruit marked with a white ſpot; and called by the 
people of Malabar, where it alſo grows ver plentiful'y, 
ulinga. It is alſo found in Barbadoes and Jamaica, an 
is there called par/iey. Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 232. 
ISSUANT, Is8vinc, in Heraldry, is underſtood of 4 


lion, or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems}! 
| 9 | coming 


coming out from under a chief, feſſe, a houſe 


. 


: 


like; and only ſhews half his body. 
22 very eaſy to diſtinguiſh the lion : uant from the 
lion naiſſant: ſome ſay the I ſuant is that which comes 
out from the bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, 
neck, the tip of his fore-legs, and his tail, againſt the 
chief of the coat; whereas the naiſſant has its riſe about 


| the middle of the field, and ſhews all his fore-part, with 


the tip of bis tail, as if he were riſing out of the earth, | 


ISSUE, in Common Law, has divers applications; being 


1580 E, General, ſeems to be that whereby it is referred to | 
the jury to bring in their verdict, whether or no the de- 


ſometimes taken for the children begotten between a man 
and his wife—ſometimes, for profits growing from amer- 
cements Or fines—ſometimes, for profits of -lands and 
tenements but more frequently, for the point of matter 
depending in ſuit, whereupon the parties join, and put 
their cauſe to the trial of the jur. . 
In all theſe occaſions, ue has but one ſignification, 
which is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as the children 
are the effect of the marriage between the parents; the 


profits growing to the king or lord, from the puniſh- | 


ment of any man's offence, are the effect of his tranſ- 
greſſio n; the point referred to the trial of twelve men, 
is the effect of pleading, or proceſs. 5 


Iſſues concerning cauſes are of two kinds; that upon | 
matter of fact, and that upon matter of law. An ue | 


in fact is when the plaintiff and defendant have agreed 
upon a point to be tried by a jury; and iſſue in law is 
when there is a demurrer to a declaration, plea, &c. and 
a joinder in demurrer, which is an ue at law to be de- 


termined by the judges. J1/ucs' in fact are either general | 


or ſpecial. 


fendant hath done any ſuch thing as the plaintift lays to 


his charge. : | | 
For example, if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, and 
the defendant plead Not guilty ; this being put to the 
jury, is called the general iſſue.— So if a man complains 
of a private wrong, which the defendant denies, and 
pleads no wrong, nor diſſeiſin; and this be referred to 
the jury; it is likewiſe the general iſſue. 


Is8vE, Special, is that, wherein ſpecial matters being alledged 


by the defendant in his defence, both parties join on this 
point, and ſo go to a demurrer, if it be que/tio juris; or 
elſe to à trial by the jury, if it be queſto fad ; as in 


uƷüÿſsault and battery, where the defendant pleads that the 
plübiintiff ſtruck firſt. 5 | | 


 JÞs8vs, Feigned, in Chancery, is uſed when a matter of 


fact is ſtrongly controverted and the court direQs 


the matter to be tried by a jury: but as no jury can be 


ſummoned to attend this court, the fact is uſually direct- 


and are alſo frequently uſed in the courts of law, b 
| conſent of the parties, to determine ſome diſputed right | 
without the formality of pleading, and thereby to ſave | 
much time and expence in the deciſion of a cauſe. 
Blackſt. Com. book iti. p. 452. . | 


Is8VEs on /heriffsare for neglects and defaults, by amerce- 


ed to be tried at the bar of the court of king's bench, 


or at the aſſiſes upon a feigned iſſue. For, in order to 


bring it there, and have the point in difpute, and that 


only put in iſſue, an action is feigned to be brought, | 
wherein the pretended plaintiff declares, that he laid a | 


wager of 51. with the defendant, that 4. was heir at law 


to B. and theh avers that he is ſo, and brings his action 


for the 5 l. The defendant allows the wager, but avers 


that A is not the heir to B.; and thereupon that %, is | 


Joined, which is directed out of chancery to be tried; 


and thus the verdict of the jurors at law determines the | 
fact in the court of equity; Theſe feigned iſſues ſeem to | 


be borrowed from the /pan/iv judictalis of the Romans; 


ment and fine to the king, levied out of the i/ues and 


profits of their lands; and double or treble ies may be | 


| laid on a ſheriff for not returning writs, &c. But they 


ISSUES, in Phy/ic and Surgery, ſmall artificial apertures in | 
2 fleſhy part of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous 
moiſture, or give vent to any noxious humour. 1 
They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, either 

by cauſtics or inciſion, Caution is uſed to place them 
about the middle of a muſcle, that the necefſary motion | 
of the part may not incommode them, or pain the pa- 


| the b 


muſt be taken off before they are eſtr-ated into the 
exchequer, by rule of court, on. good reaſon ſhewn. 
Lues ſhall be levied on jurors, for non-appearance; though 


on reaſonable excuſe proved by two witneſſes, the juſtices 
may diſcharge the en | | | 


tient. 
ſucceed 
avin 


There is an eaſy way of making an i/ize, which 
s beſt in children ; it is done after this manner: 
8 applied a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, about 
igneſs of a ſmall pea, to the part wliere you would 
ave an iſue, and letting it lie on for a few hours, it 
will cauſe a bliſter; the ſkin being raiſed, apply a pea, 
a8 uſual; and compreſs it tight with a bandage, till by 
_— it finks in, and forms an i ſuie. 
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* W's, . 


cleanſed or wiped off at every dreſſing. .. 


| bandage, 


The method by inciſion is performed. thus: firſt mark 


the proper place with iak ;, then, elevating the integu- 
ments between the thumb and fore-finger of the ſurgeon 
and an aſſiſtant on each ſide, you next proceed to make 
an inciſion through tuem, either with the. ſcalpel. or 
lancet, big enough to admit a pea, which being inſerted 
and covered with a plaſter and compreſs, nothing mote 
than our roller is wanting to complete the operation. 
Thus by cleaning and dreſling the wound every morning 
and evening with a freſh pea, it. by degrees, in a day or 
two, degenerates into a little ulcer, diſcharging . daily a 
quantity of purulent matter, which ſhould be carefully 
There is a ſecond, method of making zes by wounding 
the ſkin with an aQual cautery, or 1570 bor ns eh 
is uſually included in a fort of capſula, or caſe of iron, 
to conceal. it from terrifying the patient. When the caſe 
ls fixed upon the proper part for the iſue, the red-hot 
iron is then preſſed down upon the integuments, and the 
eſchar or burn is next to be drefſed with, freſh butter or 
baſilicon, till by repeating the dreſſing every day, it ſepa- 
rates, and then, the ulcer formed, it is to be filled with 
a pea, and dreſſed as before. 5 


The third. method of making iſſues is by the application 
of potential cauteries, or corroding medicinesz in order 
to which a piece of plaſter is firſt perforated, and then 
applied, ſo as its aperture may cover the place marked 
with ink for the ;//ze : a piece of the cauſtic is then put 
into the aperture of the plaſter, and retained cloſe down 
upon the ſkin, with ſome ſcraped lint, a ſmall compreſs, 
and a large + ring, and laſtly, with 2 larger compreſs and 

e. The patient is then to be ordered to reſt for 
about ſix or eight hours, more or leſs, according to the 
ſtrength of the cauſtic, which time being elapſed, and 


the dreflings removed, the eſchar is to be treated as be- 


fore directed in an actual cautery. 
In whichever of theſe methods the iſue is made, it muſt 
be drefled at leaſt twice every day, eſpecially if it runs 
well, and in the ſummer ſeaſon: and at each dreſſing 
you mult put in a freſh pea, and cover it with a clean 


plaſter, or a piece of waxed paper or ſilk, or an ivy leaf 


retained with compreſs and bandage. But the deligation 
ſor i es is much more commodiouſly performed with a 


leathern ſwathe, faſtened by claſps, than by a circular 


linen roller. In this manner iſues are to be kept open, 
til the patient is recoyered of the diſorder for which 


they were made. 


Lues are chiefly made for various diſorders in the bead) 


eyes, ears, teeth, ſciatica, and other painful diſorders, | 
which are this way frequently relieved or cured, But 


in ſtubborn diſorders; it is frequently neceſſary to make 


two or more z/Jues to produce any conſiderable effect, as 


one in each arm, or in one arm and leg of the ſame ſide. 


In this caſe proper topical remedies as cantharides, black 


hellebore, &c. ſhould be ſpeedily applied. 


{ſues above the ſhoulder-blades are good in aſthmatic : 


caſes; and Dr. Mead thinks their benefit, in this and 


ſome other diſtempers, lies not only in giving vent to 


the humors, but likewiſe in leſſening the over-great 


tenſion of the nerves. Monit. et Præcept. Medic. cap. v. 
The uſe of ſues, or ſetons, made in the fide on the part 

molt affected, is recommended inſtead of bleeding in con- 
ſumptire caſes. See CONSUMPTION. . 


In order to cloſe an i ſue, little more is required than to : 
y| diſcharge the pea, and to refrain from putting in any more, 
by which means alone it will cloſe up in a ſhort time: 


but if any proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, it may be amputated, 


or elſe removed with burnt allum. Laſtly, it is obſerv- 


able, that when the ines of people far advanced in years 


ceaſe to make their wonted diſcharge, and turn of a livid 
and blackiſh hue, it is a ſign that they are invaded by 
ſome deſperate diiorder, and that life is very near its 


period. 


ISTHMIA, Ieh, or Is HMIAN Games, Lud? IsTUNUII 


were ſolemn ſports, being one of the four ſacred games 


celebrated in ancient Greece. a ; aan 
They were called [?hmian, becauſe they were celebrated 


in- the Corinthian Iſthmus, a neck of land by which 
Peloponneſus is joined to the continent. 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, tells us, they were in- 


ſtituted by that hero to the honour of Neptune; in imi- 
tation of Hercules, who had de fore inſtituted the Olympic 


ames to the honour of Jupiter; but Archias refers their 
inſtitution to the honour of Melicertes, or Palzemon. ſon 


of Athamus king of "Thebes, whom the Latins call Por- 


tumnus. Others ſay, they were inſtituted by Nifis, fon 
of Neptune; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Acha- 


mus, king of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt, 
Others are of opinion that there were two diſtinct fo« 
lemnities obſerved in the Iſthmus, one in honour of 


Melicertes, and another in honour of Neptune. | 
Archias and others ſay, the conqueror's prize at theſe 
games was a crown of parſty,—Plutarch and Strabo 
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ay, it was at firſt a crown of pine; and that this aſter- 
| wards changed for one of parſley z but that at length the 
pine was reſumed; and to this was added a reward of 
one hundred ſilver drachmæ. | | | 

Theſe games were held, according to Pindar, every three 
years, or according to Pliny, every five ; and were eſteem- 


ed ſo ſacred, that after the deſtruction of Corinth, by 
Mummius, about 146 years before the Chriſtian æra, the 


Sicyonians were charged with the keeping them up. They 
were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe at them was ſo. 


great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt remark- 


able cities could have place in them. — The Athenians 


had only as much room allotted them as the fail of a 
ſhip, which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 
ISTHMUS, Ion, in Geography, a narrow neck, or 
flip of ground, which F may two continents z or joins a 
peninſula to the terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas. 
The moſt celebrated z//hmuſes are that of Panama or 


Darien, which joins North and South America; that of 
Suez, which connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, | 
or Peloponneſus, in the Morea ; that of Crim-Tartary, 


__ otherwiſe called Taurica Cherſoneſus; that of the penin- 
ſula Romania and Eriſſo, or the z/7hmus of the Thracian 
Cberſoneſus, twelve furlongs broad; being that which 


| © Nerxes undertook to cut through. The ancients had ſe- | 
veral deſigns of cutting the z/hmus of Corinth, which is 


a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but they were all 
vain, the invention of fluices being not then known. 
There have been attempts, too, for cutting the :/7hmus 
of Suez, to make a communication. between the Red- 
ſea and the Mediterranean. 8 


Isru uus is alſo applied by the anatomiſts to ſeveral arts 


of the human body, particularly that narrow part of the 
throat, ſituate betwixt the two tonſils. 


Alſo to the ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils: and to 


the paſſage in that part of the medulla oblongata of the 
brain, which lies between the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
and which reaches from the place called anus to the fourth 
ventricle. The upper part or cover of this conduit, or 
paſſage, which is betwixt the teſtes and the foremoſt 
vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum, and to which two 
it is tied at its two ends, and to the proceſſes which 
come from the cerebellum to the teſtes at its ſides, is 


called walenta major; it is of a medullary ſubſtance, and | 
its uſe is to keep the lympha from falling out above the | 


nerves in the baſis of the ſkull. | 


ITAIARA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome have called | 
2 Brafilian fiſh, of the turdus kind, of great beauty, and | 
a very delicate tafte, more uſually known by the name | 


JURUNCAPEBA. _ „ 
TALIAN, the language ſpoken in Italy, | 
This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and 
of all the languages formed from the Latin, there is none 


which carries with it more viſible marks of its original 


than the Italian. 


It is accounted one of the moſt perfect am ong dS 
tongues. It is complained, indeed, that it has too many 


diminutives and ſuperlatives, or rather augmentatives ; 
but without any great reaſon: for if thoſe words convey 


nothing farther to the mind than the juſt ideas of things, 
they are no more faulty than our pleonaſms and hyper- 


boles. 


The language correſponds to the genius of the people; 
they are ſlow and thoughtful; and accordingly, their! 


language runs heavily, though ſmoothly; and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree. They 


have a great taſte for mulic 3 and, to yratify their paſſion | 


this way, have altered abundance of their primitive 
words; leaving out conſonants, taking in vowels, ſoften- 


ing and lengthening out their terminations, for the ſake | 


of the cadence. 


Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical, and 
ſucceeds better than any other in operas, and ſome 


parts of poetry : but it fails in ſtrength and nervouſneſs : 
hence alſo a great part of its words, borrowed from 


the Latin, become ſo far diſguiſed, that they are not 


_ eaſily known again. 


The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Italy is 


divided, has given riſe to a great number of different 
dialects in that language; which, however, are all good 
in the place where they are uſed, —The Tuſcan is uſually 
preferied to the other dialects, and the Roman pronun- 
_ ciation to that of the other cities; whence the 7talian 


proverb, Lingua Toſcana in bocca Romana. | 


The [talian is generally mee! well underſtood through- 
out Europe, and is frequent y ſpoken in Germany, Po- 
land, and Hungary. — At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and 
in the ports of the Levant, the /taltan is uſed as com- 
monly as the language of the country ; indeed in thoſe 
places it is not ſpoken fo pure as in Tuſcany, but is cor- 
rupted wih many of the proper words and idioms of the 
place; whence it takes a new name, and is called Frank 
Jialiun. | | 


ITALIAR cons, meaſures, marble, filks. See the ſubg., 
h Mk an 


ITALic, or ITatian Hour, are the twent 


1 chara#ter, in Printing. See LETTER. 
TALIC %, is the name of a party of anci f 
pphers, founded by Pythagoras; fo called; bec 5 


Dc. | 
ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein it is 


puſtules thereon ; ſome drier, other moiſter 


the whole ſurface of the body, excepting only the head; 


— 


— 


| little ulcers ; theſe, however, uſually heal of themſclre; 
in a very little time, and leave no ſcar behind them. 


and indeed the matter always lies between the cutis and 


the cuticle eaſily heals. 


of it; there is alſo round the baſis of the puſtulcs of this 


| plainly that appears, the greater is the ſuppuration. The 
ulcerations, in this kind, are deeper than in the dry, and 


heat than of itching. 
In the benign dry itch, the puſtules are much ſmaller than 
in this caſe, and are full of a limpid water; and they ul- 


itching, rather than any ſoreneſs or htat in the parts. 


by ſome the ſcorbutic z2ch, is dry and ſcaly, and frequent- 
ly ſhews bloody ſpots under the * ſcales. 


colour. The n this kind is much more vio- 


of the body, either to hotter or colder, becomes almoſt 
intolerable. When the ſcabs and cuticle are ſcratched _ 
off, as is very frequently the caſe, the cutis underneath 
is ſeen red and bloody, but neither blood nor lymph are 


ately hardens into a ſcab or cruſt like that which was 
pulled off. 222 


kinds. 


tain little tumors under the ſkin; and after t 
time, and will not eaſily be cemoved or torn off. 


aſperated by ſcratching; and while this is fixed to [ome 
one part, there are pains felt deep with! 
other places, which are moſt intolerable 1 
and in women the fluor albus, or whites, 18 u 
attendant on it; and in men fometimes a go" 
ſometimes bubos and other tumours z and in in 


ITCH, the leprous. In this the head 1s frequent! | 
the pains are very violent, and the hair and tkin \ 


dee LAN GUA CAU. DS | | 


ITC 


tives. 


the natural day, actounted from the ſun Ho oy of 

ny; to the ſame again the next day, 8 ol one 
is way of reckoning was uſed by the ſe 

is uſed by the Italians to this day. 7 the Jews of old, nd 


a „ becaut ; 
philoſopher taught in Italy, ſpreading his do Arin _ — | 


the people of Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples 
% 


| corrupt 
the ouſing out of certain ſharp faline humours FI 
wy 


ather into puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, of itch; 
The pſora or 2tch is deſcribed by Celſus * ur 


hardneſs and roughncſs of the ſkin, from an eruption of 


f ; 3 and ouzin 
out a fanious matter, which occaſions a continual pruritus, 
bu 


or itching: 
Theſe eruptions are moſt frequent about the JunQureg 


of the limbs, and between the fingers: in ſome the 


ſpread over the whole body; in others they ſoon ceaſe» 
and in ſome they return at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
In youth, this diſeaſe frequently prevents others, or 
cures them. But it ſometimes degenerates into a leproſy 

There are two kinds of itch, a humid and a dry kind. 


ITCH, /igns of the, The moſt obvious and general ſigns of 


the ztch are the eruptions of pimples, or puſtules, over 


which contain, in the end, a fanious and ulcerous matter 
Theſe puſtules uſually appear firſt in the hands, and ſuch 
other parts as are moſt expoſed to the air, and fron; theſe 
on gradually ſpread themſelves all over the body; the 
body is more turgid in thoſe places where the puſtls; 
are ſituated, than in a ſtate of health; and theſe pultul; 
are attended with a violent itching, eſpecially in the 
night. After a few days they either break of themſelves, 
or are opened by ſcratching, and then become fo many 


This kind of benign ztch occupies no part but the ſkin, 


cuticula, whence the cutis not being deeply corroded, 
In the benign moiſt itch, the puſtules contain a large quan- 
tity of matter, and when broken diſcharge a large flow 


kind an inflammatory red circle ; and, in fine, the more 


the puſtules rather give a ſenſation of pain and burning 


cerate the ſkin more ſuperficially, and cauſe a violent 


The malignant itch, when of the ferine kind, called alſo 


The ſkin 
round about theſe is tinged with the ſtagnating blood, 
ſometimes to a red, ſometimes to a lividy or bluiſh black 


lent than from the benign, and on any ſudden change 


diſcharged from the ſcabs in ſome caſes, in others 3 
yellowiſh ſerous liquor runs out, and almoſt immede 


CH, the venereal or pocky. This is uſually rather dry than 
moiſt, and does not ſpread itſelf ſo quickly as the other 
It ſometimes occupies the body in general, ſome- 
times only particular places, as the thighs, the ſcrotum, ot 


the face, At its firſt appearance there are uſually felt cer- 
ide his there 


able 


appears a ſcab which remains on the pait a contents 5 


pain of this is ſharp and eroſive, eſpecially when it is en- 


ithin the feſh in 
1 the night; 
ſually an 
orrhœa, 


fants, who 


are thus affected, from the diſeaſes of their parents, there 


. . 5 ll; 
are frequent excoriations, and often eriſtated an Ly 
coſe excreſcences of fleſh about the anus. f 

y affecte ' 


ery free 
quently 


Ie 


cendy fall off. There ifues from the feabs White ſa- 
nous matter; and the whole texture of the {kin is altered ; 


tiele being beſet with ſmall ſcales, and feeling 

ne th ike the dein of an elephant, whence the dileale 
has been called by ſome elephant iqſis. 
In other reſpects, this complaint is attended with no 
ſenſation of pain, or uneaſineſs; but the face is inflated, 
the teeth become black, the breath becomes | foetid, and 
tumors of the bubo kind yo on ſeveral parts of the 
body, all which become | 1 malignant ulcers; and 
in the progreſs of the diſeaſe, large ſcabs, with portions 
of the (kin, fall from different parts of the face. 
Perſons ſaljecl to the itch. Theſe are principally men of 

a ſanguineous temperament of body and phlegmatic diſ- 
| poſition, who moſt eaſily fall into the moiſt itch of the 
ſimple and benign kind, and are of all others moſt difh- 

cultly cured of it. 'T hoſe, on the other hand, who are moſt 
| ſubject to the ſimple dry iteb, are men of a dry tempera- 
ment and choleric habit. All perſons who eat coarſe 
foods, with much ſalt, and drink four and decayed li- 
quors, eaſily fall into this kind; as alſo ſuch as live in a 
damp foggy air, and thoſe who are ſubject to obſtructions 
of the liver, and who have long been afflifted with quar- 
tans. Thoſe who have a ſuppreſſion or diminution of 
the uſual quantity of urine, and by that means have the 
ſalt ſeroſities of the blood not duly carried off, are alſo 
more ſubject than others; as alſo, from the ſame cauſe, 
are ſuch as have had old ulcers one» ſtopped, or iſſues 
| dried up; people who have been uſed to cupping, at 
certain regular times, and afterwards neglect it; and 
finally, thoſe of an idle and ſedentary courſe of liſe. 


is often occaſioned by the humid temperament of the 
humours by ſweat, which had been directed to the ſkin 
by nature for that purpoſe, hence they remain there and 
corrupt; and there are other things which more or leſs 
and drink continued for ſome time, and with this a ple- 
thoric habit of body. It is ſometimes the criſis of other 


diſcaſes, as of a quartan, &c. Theſe are the cauſes, and 


beginning with them; but its uſual method of propagating 
itſelf is by contagion ; fifty people, at leaſt, having it by 


free uſe of ſalted food greatly exaſperates the th in all 
perſons, but this alone can have but little effect towards 


itch owes its origin to the corruption of the lymph in the 
venereal diſeaſe. _ F 5 
Dr. Bonomo has given another accqunt of the cauſe of 


of the pultules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and 


he makes no ſcruple to impute this contagious diſeaſe to 
means of which ſome portion of the ſerum ouſing out 


to gnaw, the infected are forced to ſcratch, and by ſcratch- 
ing increaſe the miſchief; breaking not only the little 


ſuppoſed by others to be more probable, that the ſmall 


do not originally occaſion them. Sce ANIMALCULES. 


lince theſe creatures, by ſimple contact, may very eaſily 
Pals from one body to another; their motion being won» 


body, as well as under the cuticula. | 

ence allo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe 
by lixivial waſhes. baths, and ointments made of ſalts, 
ſulphurs, mercury, &c. theſe being very powerful in kill- 


ing the vermin lodged in the cavities of the ſkin, which | 


ſcratching will never do; they being too minute to be 


requently returns again; this is eaſily accounted for; 
creatures, yet it may not, poſlibly, have deſtroyed all their 
ney afterwards breed again, and renew the diſtemper. 


ind, is the mildeſt of all the kinds, and in general the moſt 


Cauſes of it. The cauſes of the ſimple benign itch are | 
ſtalis and corruption of the lymphatic humours, and this 


puſtules, but the ſkin too, and ſome little blood-veſlels, | 
and fo making ſcabs, cruſty ſores, &c. But it has been 


eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the ſkin; from which 


air, which in cold ſeaſons prevents rhe going off of thoſe | 
concur to cauſing it; theſe are a change of the food | 


theſe the perſons ſubject to the itch, as a primary diſeaſe | 
this means, for one, on whom it appears of itſelf. A | 


the original producing it. The malignant or complicated | 
itch owes its origin to other cauſes. The ferine i is | 
always cauſed by the ſcurvy, and the venereal or pocky 


this diſtemper, which is adopted by Dr. Mead: he care- | 
fully examined ſeveral globules of the matter picked out | 


found them to be minute living creatures, in ſhape re- | 
fembling a tortoiſe, of briſk motion, with fix feet, a ſharp 
head, and two little horns at the end of the ſnout Hence | 


the coatinual biting of theſe animalcules in the ſkin ; by | 


through the ſmall apertures of the cutis, little watery | 
| bladders are made, within which the inſect continuing | 


inſects or ACAR1, which are often found in the puſtules | 
of the ilch, make choice of theſe as a proper nidus, and | 


ence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching z | 


derſully ſwift, an they crawling on the ſurface of the | 


caught under the nails. And if in practice it is found, | 
that this diſeaſe, after it ſeemed to be cured by unCtion, | 


ſince, though the ointment may have killed all the living 


TCH, prognoſties in the. 'The ſimple benign itch, of the moiſt 


iTc 


eaſily eured; but as it is more ſubject to ulcerations than 
the other kinds, this ſortietimes makes the cure in bad 
tabits of body mote difficult: The dry itch is more trou- 
bleſome, and takes more time in the cute than the moiſt, 
and is more troubleſome to the patient; but in the moiſt, 


ſanious, and ſuppurating itch, when it is raſhly treated by 


mercurial and ſulphuteous ointments, by quickſilver gir- 
dles, by aſtringents and reſrigetants, and is driven in, 
which is a.very common caſe, there always ariſe very un- 
happy ſymptoms, ſuch as anxieties of the præcordia, aſth- 
mas, ſuffocative catarrhs, intermittent fevers, and ſome- 
times inflammatory acute ones, both which ate of a dif- 
ferent appeatance from thoſe diftempers in their uſual 
ſtate z not unfrequently alſo terrible chronic complaints 
are brought on by this, as cachexies, anaſarcas and de- 
mas. The 7tch, in general, when newly caught by in- 
ſection, is always much more eaſily cured, than when i 

ariſes from a fault in the humours, and is conſequently 


much more deeply rooted : for the ſame reaſon, the chro- 


nic ztch is of all others the moſt difficult to be cured; and 
where there concurs with it a defect or fault of ſome of 
the viſcera, as is too often the cafe, the cute is yet great- 
ly the more difficult. The malignant itch is always much 
more deeply rooted in the patient, and of conſequence is 


much more difficult of cure than the ſimple; and in 


particular, the ferine or ſcorbutic itch is one of the moſt 
ſtubborn diſeaſes we know of. In this caſe the food, and 
other circumſtances, often make the cure much more 
difficult than it naturally would be: poor people are of- 


ten infeſted with this; and their diet not being in their 
choice, are with difficulty cured of it. The venereal :tch, 


though generally accounted the moſt terrible of all the 


kinds, is yet much more eaſily cured than the ſcorbutic, 


and ſometimes than the ſimple chronic kind, when treat- 
ed in a proper manner. | . I 


Method of cure. The corrupt ſtate of the humours is to 


be corrected according to the ſeveral kinds. In the be- 
nign ztch, this is effected by alexipharmics and diuretics, 
ſuch are decoctions of the woods of guaiacum, ſaſſafras, 


and the like, with elecampane and pimpernel roots, and 
the common abſorbents ſated with acids, as the crabs-eyes, 
or oyſter-ſhells, ſaturated with lemon juice, or the like; 


and the acrimony of the humours is greatly taken off by 
ſulphur and nitre given in powders, or by the ſimple bal- 


ſam of ſulphur in oil of almonds. After this, external 


applications complete the cure; of this kind are the mer- 


curial ointments, and thoſe which contain ſulphur. But 


mercurial unguents cannot be depended upon for this ef- 


fect, unleſs in flight caſes; as their antipſoric efficacy 


ſeems to reach no farther than thoſe parts of the ſkin to 
which they are applied, and as they cannot with ſafety 


be applied freely, to any great extent of the body, parti- 
cularly of the trunk. In the dry itch fomentations and 
baths do much more than ointments; and this kind are 

decoctions of the oxylapathum root, and a lixivium of 


quick lime and ſulphur, or the general bathing in mineral 
ſprings. | . e 8 
In the malignant itch, the ferine or ſcorbutic is to be treat- 
ed as the ſcurvy, to which it owes its origin. The anti- 


ſcorbutic juices ſhould be taken for ſome time, and the 


decoction of tobacco made very ſtrong, is a good exter- 
nal application; mercurial ointments have alſo their uſe 


here, and the violent heat of the eruptions may be miti- 


gated by camphor, and by the frogs ſpawn plaiter. 


In the venereal itch, the method to be uſed for a cure is 
the ſame with that for the venereal diſeaſe in any other 


appearance, but in this there muſt be always kept up a 


gentle perſpiration : mercurial ointments have peculiarly 
a place here: and when the diſeaſe is ſo rooted as to give 


way to no other means, recourſe is to be had to a ſaliva- 


tion: and finally, the cure is to be completed by evacu- 
ating the corrected humours by ſtool, in which caſe ca- 


lomel is a very uſeful ingredient in purges, and the decoc- 


tions of the diaphoretic and diuretic vegetables are of 


great ſervice in completing it, and preventing a return. 
Junker Conſp. Med. p. 452, Ke. 


The beſt medicine yet known for the 1tch is ſulphur, 2p 


which ſhould be uſed both externally and internally, 


The parts moſt affected may be rubbed with an ointment 


made of the flowers of ſulphur two ounces, crude fal am- 
moniac finely powdered, two drams; hogs lard, or but- 


ter, four qunces; to which may be added a ſcruple, or 


half a dram of the eſſence of lemon, in order to take away 
the diſagreeable ſmell. About the quantity of a nutmeg 
of this may be rubbed upon the extremities, at bed-time, 
twice or thrice a week, Before the patient begins to uſe 
the ointment ; if he be of a ſull habit, he ought to be 
bled, or take a purge or two. During the uſe of it, he 
ſhould alſo take, night and morning, as much of the 
flower of brimſtone and cream of tartar, ina little treacle 
or new milk, as will keep the body gently open; and 
take care of catching cold. The quantity of ointment 
| . above 
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übove directed will generally ſuffice for the cure of one 

perſon z but if any ſymptoms. of the diſeaſe remain, the 
medicine may be repeated. Mercury is a dangerous, 
and has often proved a hurtful medicine in this diſeaſe ; 
and ſhould be uſed with great caution. Mercurial girdles 


have produced many lamentable effects. Thoſe who 
would avoid this diſeaſe ought to beware of infected per- 


ſons, to uſe wholſome food, and ſtudy univerſal cleanli- | 


. neſs. Buchan. 
Iren animal, a creature ſaid to be 
the itch: it is a ſpecies of ACARUS. TEL 
ITEA, in Botany, a name uſed, by the ancients in general, 
to ſignify the willow; but, by ſome of the Greek writers, 
it is alſo uſed as a name for the pine. EA] | 
Ir EA, in the Linnaan Syſtem of Botany, is a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs : the characters are, that the 
empalement of the flower is ſmall, permanent, and e- 
rect, ending in five acute points; the flower has five 
petals, inſerted in the empalement, and five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina as long as the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits, and an oval germen ſupporting a cylindrical perma- 
nent ſtyle; the germen becomes a long oval capſule, 


with the ſtyle at the top, having one cell filled with | 


ſſmall ſeeds. Miller. | | | | 
ITH YN TERION, ovrypier, in Antiquity, a ſtaff of laurel, 
which prophets uſually carried in their hands, otherwiſe 
called ſcepiron. Heat (ee) 1 | 
ITINERAN C Judges, or juſtices, ſuch as were formerly ſent 
with commiſſions into divers counties, to hear chiefly 


thoſe cauſes called pleas of the crown : the ſame with what | 


are otherwiſe called ju/t:ces in eyre. See JUSTICE. 


| ITINERARIUM, in Surgery, a name given by Hildanus, | 
in the operation | 


and many other writers, to a ſtaff uſed 
of cutting for the ſtone. '*' | | | 
ITINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the 


courſe of his journey, and of the curioſities, &c. he ob- 
ſerved therein. 11 . | 


The Tinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman 
roads in che empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman | 
army. It was drawn up by order of the emperor Anto- 


ninus Pius; but is now very defective, having ſuffered | 


much under the hands of the copiſts and editors. 
ITINERARY column. See COLUMN. | a 
ITERATION. See REITERATIopx. 
ITING, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
the Philippine iflands to a bird common among them, 
and ſeeming, by the deſcription, to be of the woodpecker 
kind. It is of the bigneſs of the ſtarling. | 
It is a very noiſy bird, but its voice is not 
People ſay this bird has but one ſtrait gut. 5 
IVA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia pentandria elaſs; 
the characters of which are, that the plants have male 


diſagreeable. 


and female flowers; the male flowers have a common | 
three-leaved empalement; the flowers that form the diſc | 


have one petal cut into five parts at the brim: the re- 


ceptacle is diſtinguiſhed by its hairs 3 the empalement of | 


the female flowers is compoſed of five floſculous radii, 


which have no corolla; two long ſtyles, and a naked ob- 


tuſe ſeed. | | 


- TVAHAH is the name of one of the canon or boats uſed | 
by the iſlanders of the South-ſea, for ſhort excurſions to | 


ſea: it is wall-fided and flat bottomed. Theſe boats are 
of different ſizes, their length being from ſeventy-two 


feet to ten; but their breadth is by no means in pro- 


portion: for thoſe of ten feet are about a foot wide, and 
thoſe of more than ſeventy are ſcarcely two. The fight- 


2 ing :vahah is the longeſt, with its head and ſtern con- 


fiderably raiſed above the body, in a ſemicircular form; 
the ſtern is ſometimes ſeventeen or eighteen feet high. 


When they go to fea they are faſtened together fide by | 


fide, at the diſtance of about three feet, by ſtrong poles 
of wood, laid acroſs and laſhed to the gun-whales. On 
theſe, in the fore part, a ſtage or platform is raiſed, about 
ten or twelve feet long, ſomewhat wider than the boats, 
and ſupported by pillars about fix feet high: on this 
| ſtage are ranged the fighting men, whoſe miſſile weapons 
are ſlings and ſpears; and below the ſtage the rowers fit. 
The fiſhing ivahabs are from forty feet long to ten; thoſe 


of twenty-five feet and upwards occaſionally carry fail. | 


The travelling ivahab is always double, and furniſhed 
with a ſmall neat houſe about five or ſix feet broad, and 


ſix or ſeven feet long. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. | 


D; n 


 IVAPECANGA. in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the climbing plant, of which the ſarſaparilla, 
uſed in medicine, is the root. 2 | 

ing that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years; 

at which time all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands 

reverted to their ancient owners. The jubilees were not 

regarded after the Babyloniſh captivity; 

The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the 


call... 4 


— 


found in the puſtules of | 


ren of | 


| JUBILEE, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a grand church 
ſolemnity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein 


JUBILEE, among the Fews, denotes every fiftieth year ; be- F 


Ihe learned are divided about the year of ibi; 55 
maintaining that it was every forty-ninth, and others 6 


tieth year, Lev. xxv. 10. 11. 


the ſabbatical year. Lev. xxv. 4. 5. 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, book i. chap. 4. note N, endeayour 
to reconcile thele opinions, by obſetving, that as the 


tinction of tribes was allo preſerved, that they might be 
able, when there was occaſion, on the jubilee year, to 
. prove their right to the inheritance of their anceſtors, It 


monks of Canterbury, who had a Jubilee every fiſty years; 


Thomas a Becket. 


one at the inauguration of a new pope. 


_ Joins faſtings, alms, and prayers. It gives the prieſts a 


Hebrew, jobel, which ſignifies. ffty : but this muſt be a 


\ 


15 


cording to their numetical power, make 


om 7ubat, 
h, for that 
the words 
deliverance 
found of one 


horn of a ram. Others derive zobel from bY. r 
z 


hiphil P?AN, Hobil, which ſigniſies to recall 
becauſe this year reftored all ſlaves to their denz . 
The inſtitution of this feſtival is in Lev. xy. 8”, © 


it was every fiftieth year. The ground of th 

pinion is chiefly this, that the Arp nd 1 
courſe a ſabbatical year, if the fubilee had been ke * 
the fiftieth, the land muſt have had two fabbaths pi 
have. lain fallow two years, which, without a miracle 
would have produced a dearth. On the other hand 17 
alledged, that the Scripture expreſly declares for the if 
| And beſides, if the ;u. 
bilee and ſabbatical year had been the ſame, there er 
have been no need of a prohibition to ſow, reap, &c 
becauſe this kind of labour was prohibited by the av of 


he authors of 


bilee began in the firſt, month of the civil year, which 2 


the ſeventh of the eccleſiaſtical, it might be aid to be 

either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, according as one or ate 
of theſe computations were followed, The political te. 

ſign-of the law of the qubilee was to prevent the too oreat 
oppreſſions of the poor, as well as their being liable w 
perpetual ſlavery, By this means a kind of equality uss 
preſerved through all the families of Iſrael, and the dif. 


ſerved alſo, like the Olympiads of the Greeks, and the 
Luſtra of the Romans, for the readier computation of time. 
The jubilce has alſo been ſuppoſed to he typical of the 
goſpel ſtate and diſpenſation, deſcribed by Iſaiah, li. 
ver. 1. 2. in reference to this period, as the “ acceyt- 
able year of the Lord.“ 5 1 


indulgence to all ſinners; at 
e churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome. | | 


The Jubilee was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. in 
1300, in favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad limina apyic- 
lorum; and it was only to return every hundred years. 
But the firſt celebration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth 
to Rome, that the Germans called this the golden year ; 
which occaſioned Clement VI. in 1343, to reduce the 
period of the jubilee to fifty years. Urban VI. in 1389, 
appointed it to be held every thirty-five years, that being 
the age of our Saviour; and Paul II. and Sixtus IV. in 
1475, brought it down to every twenty-five, that every | 
perſon might have the benefit of it once in his life. | 
Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding Jubilee to 
ſeveral - princes, and monaſteries: for inſtance, to the 


the pope grants a e 
leaſt to as many as viſit t 


when people flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of 
Fubilees are now become more fre- 
quent, and the pope grants them as often as the church, 
or himſelf, have occaſion for them. There is uſually 


To be intitled to the privileges of the Jubilee, the bull in- 
full power to abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe _ 
reſerved to the pope; to make commutations of vows, 
&c. in which it differs from a plenary indulgence: During 
the time of jubilee, all other indulgences are ſuſpended. 
One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed his birth-day 
to be obſerved in manner of a jubilee, when he becaws 
fifty years of age, in 1362, but never before or after. - 
This he did, by releafing priſoners, pardoning all offences 
except treaſon, making good laws, and granting man 
privileges to the people. | | F 
here are particular jubilees in certain cities, when = l 
of their feaſts fall on the ſame day: at Puey en Ve 15 
for inſtance, when the feaſt of the Annunclation _ 
on Good-Friday; and at Lyons, when the ſeaſt of St. Jo 
Baptiſt concurs with the feaſt of Corpus Chritti. FUR 
In 1640, the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn Jubilee at ome 


Ir 
th year from tht 
OY "gs G inſtitution, 


inſlitution, 
their houſes t 
UBILEUS, 

to ſignify ar 

2 naſtery, or 


years. | 
Such veteran r 


hroughout the world. 


other of their rules. 
JuB1L 


Si age 


vantum temporis fuit cum allero; & % ſub certo j ubilæo 
manſit ſine ovituperatione, maneat in æternum. 


: CCA, in Botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 


" otherwiſe called YUCCA. Tn 
JUCKING, the notes of a cock partridge, inviting the hen 
to come to him. Theſe ſerve the ſportſman in good ſteaq 
for finding the places where they are. 

CRU TA, a very beautiful ſpecies of owl, found in 
the Brazils, and variegated with black and yellow. 
UD auricula. See AURICULAs. : : 
JUDAICUS lapis, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form 
of an olive, having hnes drawn regularly on its ſurface, 
as if they were formed by art. 


with a lithontriptic power; and thetefore is given to 
diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder. It is a kind of extra- 
neous foſſil, being a ſpine of an echinus marinus peiri= 
fied. This ſtone has by many been fuppoted to be a tot- 
file body in its native figure, but is reatly the remains of 
a ſpine of an echinus, blled with a plated ipar. It is 


See 8pAR. | | 
JUDADM, the religious doctrines and rites of the JE Vs. 
Fudiiſm was but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to 
give way, at leaſt the ceremonial part of it, at the com- 
ing of the Meſſias. For a complete ſyſtem of Fudaiſim, 

ſee the books of Moſes. Fuduiſm was anciently divided 
into ſeveral ſects; the principal whereof were the Phari- 
| ſees, Sadducees, and Eſſenians. | | 


Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion, but the law 


law the traditions of the Talmud. 15 
It has been obſerved, that Fudui/m, of all religions, 
is that which is the moſt rarely abjured. In the 18th 
of Edward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth 
for the expulſion of Juda F555 55 
In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods be- 
longed to the chief lord where they lived, and he had 
ſuch abſolute property in them, that he might fell them; 
for they had not liberty to remove to another lord with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tells us, that Henry III. fold tue 


that quos rex excoriaverat, comes eviſceraret. 


and dying; for they had proper judges and courts where- 
in their cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on 
their breaſt over their cloaths in ſhape of a table; and 
they were fined, if they ſtirred abroad without ſuch 


Walls. | | P | | 
DAS tree, cercis, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
monogynia claſs, Its, characters are theſe: the flower 
has hve petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and greatly reſemble a papilionaceous flower; the 
ſtandard is of one roundiſh petal, and the keel is com- 
poſed of two petals ; it bas ten diſtinct ſtamina, four 


germen, which becomes an oblong pod, with an oblique 
point, having one cell, incloling ſeveral roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. Miller. 


JUDDOCK, in Ornithology, the name commonly given, in 


England, to a ſmall ſpecies of ſnipe, called by authors, 
gallinago minima, and in ſome places with us, the ged, 
F * 
_ or the Epiſtle of June, a canonical book of the 
mas Teſtament, written againſt the heretics, who by 
— umpious doctrines and diſorderly lives, corrupted 
e fai and good morals of the Chriſtians. See 
PISTLE. . | 
In 15 early ages of Chriſtianity, ſeveral rejected this E- 
10 G becauſe the apocryphal books of Enoch, and the 
2 2 of Moſes, are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs it is 
be ound in all the ancient catalogues of the ſacred 
. ugs; and Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
zen, quote it as written by Jude, and reckon it a- 


mong the books of f. ; 
Vor, II. N none Scripture. 


and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all 
or JoBILAus, is uſed among the Romaniſts, 
eligious who has been fifty years in a mo- 
an eccleſiaſtic who has been in orders fitty 


eligious are diſpenſed with in ſome places 
from attending matins, or a ſtrict oblervation of any 


zus is alſo extended to any man a hundred years 


old; and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription for fifty years. 
z 4 . , ws : . fog” ly 
non invenietur in ſcriptione, inquiratur de ſenioribus, 


CADICE arbor, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the canella alba, or wild cinnamon- 


It is of ſome ule in phyſic; being ſuppoſed to be endued 


very common in Syria, and 13 ſometimeés found with us. 


At preſent there are two ſets among the Jews, viz. the 


written by Moſes ; and the Rabbiniits, who add to che | | 


Jews to earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, 


They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living 


badges. They were never buried in the country, but“ 
always brought up to London, and interred without the | 


of which are longer than the reſt ; it has a long ſlender 


| 


| 


| 


JD 


JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſovereign powets of 


any country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects 
which they cannot adminiſter in perſon. ; 5 
lhe character of Judge is part of the regal authority, 
whereof the king diveſts himſelf. EEO 
1 he chief function of ſudges is for the trial of cauſes both 
civil aud climinal. | f 
The Englith Judges are choſen out of the ſetjeante at law, 
and are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions 
are bounded with this limitation, Fafuri quad ad juftitiam 
periment ſecundum legem & conſuetudinem Anglie ; and at 
their creation they take an oath, that they will indiffer- 
ently miniſter juſtice to ali them that ſhall have any ſuit 
or plea before them; and this they will not forbear to do, 
though the king by bis letters, or by expreſs word of 
mouth, ſhould command the contrary : and (they are an— 
ſwerable in body, land, and goods. 18 d. II. c. 1. 

By the law of I nglaud all judges muſt derive their autho- 
rity from the crown, by ſome commiſſion warranted: by 
law. The Judges of the king's bench, common pleas, 
and the barons of the exchequer, are all (excepting the 
chief juſtice of the king's bench, who is created by writ) 
appointed by patent. Formerly they held their places 
only during che king's pleaſure : but now, for the greater 
tecurity of the liberty of the ſubject, by ſtatute 13 Will. 
III c. 2. their commiflions are to be guamdin fe bens 
geſſerint, and their ſalaries are a'certained and eſtabliſhed: 
and by 1 Geo III. cap. 23. they are to continue, notwith= 
ſtanding the demiſe of the crown; and their full ſalaries 
are abſolutely ſecured to them during the continuance 
of their commiſſions. Though upon an addreſs of both 


- houjes of parliament they may be lad fully removed. 


Judves muſt exerciſe their authority in a legal manner, 
and hold their courts in their proper perfons, for they 
cannot act by deputy, nor any way transfer their power 
to another, as the /rdzes of ecclefiaitical courts may. 
Yer when there are ſeveral judges ins court of recofd, 
the act ot any one of them. is effectua], provided their 
commithons do not require more : ſo likewiſe what is 
executed by a majority preſent, is the act of the court: 
but where they are equaily divided in opinion, the cauſe 
is to be removed into the  exchequer chamber, and for 
that purpoſe a rule is to be made, and the record certi- 


ſied, &c. Some things done by ,es at their cham- 


bers, are accounted as done by the court; and that they 
may be prepared tc hear what is to come before them, 
they are to have a paper of the cauſes to be heard, ſent. 


to them by the attorneys the day before they are ſpoken 


to; that if, upon reading the record of any cauſe, any 
ſpecial matter that ariſes ſhouid appear doubtful, they may 
ſ1:18fy themſelves by conſulting books. | 1 5 
The ſudęes are bound by oath to determine according to 
the known laws and ancient cuſtoms of the realm. Their 
rule herein muſt be the judicial decifions, aud reſolutions 
upon the various cauſes that have occurred, and not their 
own arbitrary will and pleaſure, or that of their prince. 
Judges are free from all proſecutions for any thing done by 
them in court, which appears to have been an error of their 
judgment. But for wilful corruption, they have been 
complained of to the ſtar-chamber formerly, and may 
now be called to an account in parliament. 
It has been faid, that ſcandalous reflections on the judoes 
in Weſtminſter-hall are within the ſtatute of /candalun 
magnatum. - | . 3s 
Thoſe who uſe threatening or reproachful words to a 
judge ſitting in the coyrts, are guilty of a high miſpriſion, 
and have been puniſhed with large lines, impriſonment, 
and corporal puniſhment. Aſſaulting a judge, fitting in 
the court, by drawing a weapon, without any biow 
ſtruck, is puniſhable with the loſs of the right hand, im- 
priſonment for life, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and of the profits of the perſon's lands during life and 
llaying the chancellor, treaſurer, or the king's juſtices of 
either bench, juſtices in eye, or juſtices of albze, and all 
other juſtices aſſigned to hear and determine, being in 
their places doing their offices, is a ſpecies of treaſon by 
25 Edw. III. c. 2. However the barons of the exche- 
quer, as ſuch, are not within the protection of this act. 


Judges, who become ſolicitors in a caute which they are 


to judge, and privately and extrajudicially tamper with 


- witnefles, or labour jurors, may be dealt with according 


to the ſame capacity to which they baſely degrade them- 
ſelves. Bribery in judges is punithable by loſs of office, 
fine, and impriſonment 3 and by the common law, bri- 
bery of judges in relation to a cauſe depending before: 
them, has been puniſhed as treaſon. If a juage igno- 
rantly conderans a man to death for felony, when it is 
not felony ; for this offence he ſhall be fined and impri- 
ſoned, and loſe his office. If a Judge, who hath no 


juriſdiction of the caule, give judgment of death and 


award execution, which is executed, ſuch judge is guilty 
of felony 3 and alſo the officer who executes the ſen- 


tence, And if juſtices of the peace, on indictments of 
14 E | treſpaſs, 
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treſpaſs, arraign a man of felony and judge him to death, 
and he is executed, it is felony in them. A judge ought 


not to judge in his own cauſe, nor in pleas where he is party. 


It was formerly enacted, ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 24. that 
none ſhould be juſtices of aſizes within the county where 
they were born, or do inhabit; but this is repealed by a 
late ſtatute, 12 Geo. II. c. 27: | 

It was formerly held, that by a juſtice's acceptance of 
any new name of dignity, his commiſſion was determin- 
ed; but this was remedied by ſtatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 7. 


But it has been doubted, whethet the dignity of baronet, | 


created ſince that ſtatute, is within the equity of it. 
JUDGE, itinerant. See [TINERANT. 8 
JupGE, in Scripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons 
choſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time 
of Joſhua till the eſtabliſhment of the kings. | 
The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judyes, for the 
ſpace of 340 years; viz. from the time of Othniel their 
| firſt to that of Samuel their laſt 7udge. TE 
The judges were not ordinary magiltrates, but were ap- 
pointed by God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to head 
the armies, to deliver the people from their enemies, Ge. 
— Salian has obſerved that they not only preſided in courts 
of juſtice, but were alſo at the head of the councils, the 
armies, and of every thing that concerned the govern- 
ment of the ſtate z though they never aſſumed the title 
either of princes; governors, or the like,  _ 
In ſome reſpects they reſembled kings; viz. 1. In that 
their authority was given them for life, and not for a 
limited time. 2. They ruled alone, and without any de- 
pendency; which occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate 
monarchical. | 85 | 
Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from 


kings. 1. They were not hereditary. 2. They had no 


abſolute power of life and death, but only according to the 
laws, and dependently upon them. 3. They never under- 
took war at their own pleaſure, but only when they were 
commanded by God, or called to it by the people. 4. 
They exacted no tribute. 5. They did not ſucceed each 
other immediately, but after the death of one there was 
frequently an intervalof ſeveral years before aſucceſſor was 


appointed. 6. They did not uſe the enſigns of ſovereign- | 


ty, the ſceptre or diadem. 7. They had no authority to 
make any laws, but were only to take care of the obſer- 
vation of the laws of Moſes. | 


| JUpGEs, or book of JUDGES, is 2a canonical book of the | 


Old Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the Iſraelite 
Judges, whereof we have been ſpeaking. | 


'Phe author is not known ; it is probable the work did 


not come from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection 
of ſeveral little hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, 
but were afterwards collected by Eſdras, or Samuel, 
into a ſingle volume; and ein all likelihood, were taken 
from the ancient journals, annals, or memoirs, compoſed 
by the ſeveral zudges. | TEIN, 
JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perceives 
the relation between two, or more, ideas. c 
Thus, when we judge, that the ſun is greater than the 


moon, the underſtanding firſt compares the two ideas of 


the ſun and the moon; and, finding the idea of the ſun 


greater than that of the moon, the will perfectly ac- | 
quieſces in that perception, nor puts the mind upon any | 


_ farther enquiry. _ N 
It is not the underſtanding then that judges, as is ordi- 


narily thought; judgments and reaſonings on the part of | 
the underſtanding, are but mere perceptions z it is the | 


will alone that judges, by acquieſcing in what is repre- 
ſented to it by the underſtanding. 

Ibhe only difference then between perception, judgment, 
und reaſoning, ſo far as the underſtanding is concerned in 

them, is this; that it perceives a thing ſimply, without 
any relation to any other thing, in a ſimple perception; 


that it perceives the relations between two or more things, | 


in judęments; and, laſtly, that it perceives the relations 


that are between the relations of things in reaſonings ; ſo | 


that all the operations of the underitanding are in effect 
no more than pure perceptions. 8 | 

Thus, when we perceive, for inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this 
is no more than a ſimple perception; when we judge, 


that twice 2 are. 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the un- | 


derſtanding does no more than barely perceive the rela- 
tion of equality that is between twice 2 and 4, or of 
inequality between twice 2 and 5. Farther, reaſon con- 
ſiſts in perceiving the relation, not between two or more 
things, for that would be a judgment, but of two or more 
relations of two or more things: thus, when I con- 
clude, that 4 being leſs than 6, twice 2 being 4, are by 
con ſequente leſs than fix 3 I perceive not only the rela- 
tion of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6 (for this were | 
only a judgment), but ajlo the relation of inequality be- 
tween the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the relation 
between 4 and 6 3 which conllitutes a reaſoning, The 


the underſtanding repreſents. 


_ tarily, that the mind conſents to them 


relations; we remain at liberty not to acquieſce : tt 


difſtinguiſh it from our conſenting to goodnefs, which 
But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent ſlate 
the lealt reafon to doubt of them; in which caſe the 


thing, which we do not know ſome reaſon for forbenring 
to love. So that we here perceive a manifeſt indifference, 


think, that our conſent to truth, that is, our judrment, 


be indifferent; as if the bleſſed above did not love God 


JuDGMENT, in a Legal Senſe, is a ſentence or deciſion pro- 
nounced by authority of a king, or other power, either 


cers, whom they appoint to adminiſter juſtice in their 


_ proviſional, or interlocutory. See DEFINITIVE, INTER | 
Ihe ancient words of judgment are very ſignificant, Cit 

ideratum eft, & e. becauſe judgment is ever given by the 
court, upon conſideration had of the record and matter 


perſons, adler, revs, and judex ; plaintiff or proſecutor, 


JuDGMENT may be given not only upon the trial of the 


ment, a writ of error may be had without putting in ball, 


enter judgment by the uſual courſe of the court; but 


]JUD 


underſtanding therefore only perceives, 
that judges and reaſons, in aſſenting vol 


and it ig the w; 
untarily to be 
Indeed, when the things which we conf | 


d | 
and perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it he clear, 


led to think, that it is not properly the 1. 8 e are 
© un. 


derſtanding that judges of them. — But to . 
it muſt be erte that the things n point, 
never appear entirely evident, till the underſtang, er. 
examined them on all ſides, and has perceived "8 bas 
relations neceſſary to judge of them; whence it h — 
that the will, not being able to will any thin "PPens, 
knowlege, cannot act on the underſtandin , PTE 
cannot deſite it to repreſent any thing new 1 ts v 3 
as having already viewed it on all ſides that have nech 
lation to the queſtion in hand. It is obligee r re- 
in what has been already repreſented, and to mY * 
agitate and diſturb it any farther; in which ceg: 2 
is, that judgment conſiſts. 10 
This reſt or judgment, then, not being free when th; 
are in their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, th in 
is not the effect of the will. 80 long as there il 
thing obſcure in the ſubject that we conſider, or ks 
are not fully ſatisfied that we have diſcovered ever 5 
neceſſary to reſolve the queſtion, as it happens in ws; 
of thoſe things that are difhcult, and that contain Xs 
will may command the underſtanding to purſue its wy 
quiries farther, and to make new diſcoveries, whence , 
is, that we are more ready to allow the judgme | 
on thele ſubjects to be voluntary, | 
Moſt philoſophers, however, maintain, that even the 
judgments which we form on obſcure things are not yo. 
luntary 3 and will have our conſenting to the truth tg}, 
an action of the underſtandiug, which they call af 


nts formed 


! to 


they attribute to the will, and call it conſent, 


we frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without 
will is not at liberty either to give or reſuſe her aſſent: 
but it is not ſo in matters of goodneſs ; there being no- 


and are fully convinced, that when we love any thing, 
even God, for inſtance, we uſe our liberty, and do it 
voluntarily. But the uſe we make of our liberty is not 
ſo apparent, when we conſent to the truth, eſpecially 
when it appears perfectly evident: and this leads us to 


1s not voluntary; as if an aCtion, to be voluntary, muſt 


voluntarily, becauſe they cannot be diverted from it by 
any other thing; nor we conſent freely to this evident 
propoſition, that twice 2 are 4, becauſe we have no ap- 
pezrance of reaſon to diſſuade us from it. 3 


by their own mouth, or by that of their judges, and ofi- 


Read; | 
Of judgments, ſome are definitive, others only preparatory, 


LOCUTORY, Oc. | 


before them. —In every judgment there ought to be three 


defendant, and judge. 


iſſue, but on a default, confeſſion, demurter, or an out 
lawry, which is a judgment in itſelf. Aſter iſſue joined 
in a Cauſe, the plaintiff may, if he thinks proper, accept 
of a judgment from the defendant ; but on ſuch a - 


which cannot be done on a judgment after verdict. Al 
judgments given in courts of record mult be entered; in 
order to which the plaintiff's attorney, four days after the 
record is brought into court, may, it the judgmen! Is 

e 


cannot do this ſooner, becauſe the defendant muſt hate 
time to bring in a writ of error, or to find out matter for 
an arreſt of judgment. The defendant may oblige ds 
plaintiff to enter his judyment, in order that he may plea 
it to any other action; and judoment upon a demurrer © 
a declaration, Se. which does not paſs upon the merits ® | 
the cauſe, is no bar to it, though other judgments Me! 

be pleaded in bar to any action brought again for the 
ſame thing. Judgments are to continue till hey ate ©” 


verſed : but an action of debt will lie on a good judge!” 


. 


JUF 


after a writ of error is brought, as before it. If 
ff does not take out an execution within a year 


as well 
IIe. after judgment is obtained, the judgment muſt 
be revived by a SCIRE FACIAS. | 

UDGMENTS for crimes, in caſe of | treaſon or felony, muſt 
be by an exprels ſentence, an out-lawry or abjuration : 
and no judgment can be inflicted contrary to law, or that 
is not appointed by act of parliament. Theſe judgments 
are of very different kinds; as in high treaſon the offen- 
der is ſentenced to be drawn, hanged, his entrails taken 
out and burnt, his head cut off, and his body quartered, 
c. In petit treaſon the judgment is, to be drawn to the 
lace of execution, and there hanged. But a woman in 
all caſes of high and petit treaſon, is to be drawn and 
burnt, All perſons, for felony, are to be hanged by the 
neck till dead. Judgment in miſprifion of treaſon, is im- 
riſonment for life: and for miſprifion of felony, the of- 
fender is ſubject to a fine and impriſonment ; and for 
crimes of an infamous nature, the judgments are diſere- 
Honary in the breaſt of the court, and thoſe guilty are 
puniſhed by a fine, pillory, &c. See EXECUTION of 

minals. 5 | 
ODCKENT* for debts, are acknowledged by a perſon's 


| the court in which it is to be acknowledged, to appear | 
for him at the ſuit of the party to whom the ſame is to 
be done, and to file common bail, teceive a declaration, 


or to let it paſs by ni dicit, he ſays nothing ; upon 
which judgment 18 entered for want of a plea. Judges 
that ſign judgment of lands, are to ſet down the day of 
the month and year in which they do it; and they {hall 
be good againſt purchaſers only from ſuch ſigning. 
Where a perſon has acknowledged a judgment ſor the ſe- 
curity of money, and afterwards on borrowing more 
money of another perſon, mortgages his lands, Sc. with- 
out owing any notice of the judgment to the mortgagee ;, 
in ſuch caſe, if the mortgager do not within fix months 
pay off and diſcharge the judgment, he ſhall forfeit his 
equity of redemption, 4 and 5 Will. and Mary, Ac- 
knowledging a judgment in the name of another perſon 
without his privity or content, is made felony, by 21 
*. Jac, Le. 16. 5 | ning 
JopoMENT, Arreſt of. Sec AxREST, 
ſpGMENT, Aſſigning falſe. See ASSIGNING. 
JUDGMENT of God. Sce Ju picluu Dei. 
Jup6MtxT, Maſs of. See Mass. | 
TupGmENT, Villainous. See VILLAINOUS. | 
JUDICATURE, the quality, or proteſſion, of thoſe who 
adminiſter juſtice. . . 
In which ſenſe judicature is a kind of prieſthood.— In 
France, offices of judicature are venal. _ LY 
JuD1CaTURE is alſo ufed to ſignify the extent of the juriſ- 
diction of the judge, and the court wherein he lits to 
render juſtice. 8 . 
WDICE. — Coram non JUDICE. See CoRAu. 
JUDICIAL. See EXTRAJUDICIAL. 
JupiciAl Aſtrology. See ASTROLOGY, 
JupiciAtL Oratory. See Ox A TOR. 
JupiciaL Mrits. See WRIT. 
IUDICIALIS Lex. See LEX. . 
JUDICIARY Aſtrology. See ASTROLOGY. 
Jovictary Depoſit. See DeroglT. _ 
JUDICIO Falſo, See FaLlso. , EE oy 
JUDICIUM Dei, JUDGMENT of God, was a term ancient- 
ly applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes; as 


arm in boiling water, or the whole body in cold water; in 
truth and innocence to periſh. 
RO RR AP TOE 

neret de eo juftitia. | 


| Chriſtians; and hey are ftill in uſe in ſome nations. 
Sce ORDEAL, WATER, ComBAT, DUEL, and CHAAMu- 
PLON, | | : 5 


Trials of this ſort were uſually held in churches, in pre- 


adjurations and ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du 
anpe., p | 


Jupicium Afﬀfi/e. See Assisk. 


of peers by peers, and of commoners by commoners. 
n magna carta it is more than once inſiſted on as the 
bemeipal bulwark of our liberties, but eſpecially by chap. 
29. that no freeman ſhall be hurt in either his perſon or 


property, ni per legale judicium parium ſuorum vel per 
erem terre. 


giving a general warrant of attorney to any attorney of | 


and then to plead, non ſum informatus, I am not informed; 


thoſe by arms, and ſingle combat, and the ordeals; or 
thoſe by fire, or red-hot plough-ſhares; by plunging the 


bopes God would work a miracle, rather than ſuffer | 
$! ſuper defendere non poſſit, judicio Dei, ſcil. aqua vel ferro, |: 


Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among4. 
lence of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges ; after | 


chree days faſting, confeſſion, communion, and many | 


UDICIUM Parium denotes a trial by a man's equals, i. e. 


And this was ever eſteemed, in all coun- 


tries, a privilege of the higheſt and moſt beneficial 
nature, | 


* ö 
a ; U x 
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5 about four or five inches ſquare, and of fereral 
8. | ' "TM 
JUG, an earthen pot or pitcher to hold drink ; alſo a term 
uſed in many parts for a common, paſture, or meadow, 
JUGERUM, a Roman meafure, the double of the afus 
quadratus. It was a ſquare of 120 Roman feet. The 
Jugerum was divided into 12 uncie, and the unciæ into 24 
EONS Its proportion to the Engliſh acre is as 10000 
16097. OT, 5 
JUGLANS, in Botany, See WALN UT TEZ. 
JUGULAR, among Anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins 
OG neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See 
IN. 
The Jugular veins are two on each ſide; the one external, 
receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts 
ok the head; the other internal, which receives the blood 
from the brain. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig 6. litt. ii . ll. 
JUGUL AR is alſo applied to certain glands in the neck, in 
the ſpaces between the muſcles. | 1 
The jugular glands are in number fourteen; they are of 
different figures, ſome larger, others leſs ; they are faſt- 
ened to each other by certain membranes and veſſels; 
and their ſubſtance is like that of the maxillaries. | 
They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thoſe veſ- 


glands which occaſions the king's evil. | 
JUGULARES, in the Linnæan Sytem, is the name of an 
order or divifion of fiſh, the general character of which 
is, that they have ventral fins before the pectoral fins. 
This order comprehends five genera, viz. callionymus, 
uranoſcopus, trachinus, gadus, and blennius, and thirty- 
five tubordinate ſpecies. _ 

JUICE, aliquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the com- 
poſition of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid 
parts, and ſerving for their nutriment and growth. | 

_ The z1zce, or ſap, is that to PLANTS, which blood is to 
animals. See Fuices of PLANTS. 

There are quices of divers kinds, aqueous, vinoms, oleagi- 
nous, gummons, reſinous, and bituminous; and of all taſtes 
and colours. 3 | | 
Jv1ce, Spani/h. See LiquorictR. s. 
Juice is alſo applied to ſeveral, and even to all, the fluids, 
or humours, in 2n animal body. 


 IJvrce, nervous and pancreatic. See the Adjectives. | 
|JvIce is alſo applied to the vapours and bumidities incloſed 


in the earth. 1 | 
Thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific juice, and 


the carth. | 
Jurcts, concrete, in Mineralogy, a name given by many 
authors, to ſuch ſubſtances found in the bowels of the 
earth, as have once been in a ſtate of fluidity, and are 
capable of being rendered fluid again by art, by means 
of heat, moiſture, or other common agents. 
Others apply the word concrete to all thoſe ſubſtances 
which may be ſeparated from iuids by chemical opera- 
tions, whether they are afterwards ſoluble in them again 
or not; ſuch are the particles of ſpar, ſeparated from 


of the veſſel. | : „ | 
The concrete juices of the earth are ſuppoſed to be the 


mingled with the waters in their paſſage through that 


ter's being expoſed to the air, though they may give a 
poſed to give the principal virtues. Theſe fluid and vo- 


the concrete ji ces are more permanent, and leave certain 
ſediments which render them viſible and palpable, after 


When theſe happen to be ſimple, and, of the fame ſpecies 
virtues of the waters from them, and to know what mult 


or other well-known ſubſtances, into the blood; but it 
ſeldom happens that thele things are thus contained 
ſimple and entire in the waters, they are often blended 
variouſly with one another, and often not the whole of 
the known body is contained, but the principles that 
conſtitute ſome part of it, ſuch as the acid of vitriol 
without its metalline part, the baſis of ſea ſalt without 
its acid, and ſo of the reſt. on 
Salts and carths are evidently the moſt ſenſible and the 
moſt common matters which are mixed with water, and 
it is from them in general that the medicinal ſprings take 
up their virtues. There is ſcarce any carth that does not 
contain ſome ſort of mineral ſalt, capable of being waſh- 
ed out by water, though it be generally in imperceptible 
quantities; but where the earths are richer in theſe ſalts, 
the waters not only take them up, but carry alſo with 


rns, among carpenters, a term uſcd for pieces of 4 
9 ; ; * : | 


them the ſeveral fincr particles of the earth itſelf in 
| DE OS which 


ſels to the adjacent muſcles. It is an obſtruction in thoſe 


metals to be generated of vapours and jx:ces condenſed in 


water by a ſlow diftillation, and remaining at the bottom 
principal things which give. the virtue to mineral waters; 
for thoſe which receive no concretion, and are only 
part of the earth where they are evaporated, on the wa- 
briſkneſs to it, while entire in it, yet are not to be ſup- 


latile juices all fly off in the analyſes of the waters, but 


the diſtillation of the waters with which they are mixed. 
with thoſe known in a ſolid ſtate, it is eaſy to deduce the 


be the effect of ſuch fluids as carry ſpar, ſulphur, vitriol, 
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which they are bedded, and riſing up at ſome ſmall diſ- 


tance from the place, they make medicinal ſprings, of 


virtues anſwerable to the peculiar ſpecies of the ſalt that 
was lodged there. We are always able to ſeparate, by 
analyſis, the ſalts and the earths of the mineral waters; 
but when we have done this, we are not arrived at the 
end of the taſk, for they are often ſuch mixed ſubſtances, 


that we can neither know them perfectly as they are, nor 


ſeparate them. 

The four moſt known and frequent of thoſe concrete 
juices which are called ſalts, are alum, nitre, vitriol, and 
culinary ſalt; but the examination of the waters of dif- 
ferent medicinal ſprings ſhews us, that there are in the 
earth others very different from theſe, and that perhaps 
in great numbers. There is in Aſia a native alkali ſalt, 
or natrum, and in all the mineral waters we celebrate, 
there is a peculiar ſalt ſeparable by evaporation, which is 
nearer allied to this than to any of the other four, to one 
or other of which it has been the cultom to reduce 


all falts; and yet different even from this in ſome re- 
ſpects. Beſide this, thoſe ſuices of the ſaline kind, whoſe | 
diſpoſition to concretion is not yet finiſhed, and whoſe | 


ſtate is, as it were, but in embryo, or the firit ſtage of 
being, are not to be known, when ſeparated from the 
waters to which yet they may have perhaps given virtues 


greater than the concrete, in what we call its more per- 


fect ſtate, might have given: nay, even thoſe that are 


more formed, and are already concreted, or in a ſtate 


capable of concretion, have not ſimple and homogeneous 
ſubſtances in each of the ſpecies. The ſalt that is called 


_ culinary falt, is obſerved to have two different portions 
minxed together; the one is condenſed and crvitallized 


by cold and in moiſture, after the evaporation of a part 
of the water wherein this {alt hath been diſſolved; aud 
the other will not be cryſtallized nor condenſed, but by a 
total evaporation of the water. The portion of this falt 


that is cryitallized by cold and in moiſture, is the moſt 
ſulphureous, and by its ſulphureity it will mix itfelf with 


the ſulphureous ſalt of calcined tariar reſolved in a moiſt 


air, or in common water, without turbidneſs, and with- 
Out coagulation 3 but that portion of this common ſalt 


which is not condenſed but by the total evaporation of 


| the water which had diſſolved it, hath an acidity which 

inſtantly coagulates the falt of tartar diſſolved, and ali 

other ſalts in the fame ſtate which are ſulphureous and 
- nitrous. It is evident, that while this falt is in its em- 


bryo {tate, the one or the other alone of theſe two very 
different ſubſtances of which it is contained, may be mix- 


ed with the waters of a ſpring, and communicate virtues | 


different from thoſe which the whole body of the ſalt 
would have done. This ſalt alſo being procured by eva- 


poration of the water, or by any other analyſis of it, 


could not be known or referred to the common ſalts, and 


much leſs if in the earth, as may very eaſily happen, it | 
ſhould be united with ſome one of the conſtituent parts 


of ſome other ſalt, in the ſame diſunited or unfaſhioned 


The vitriol which in a moiſt air yields an effloreſcence 


upon ſulphureous marcaſites, has likewiſe a juicy por- 
tion, condenſible only by a total evaporation of its aque- | 


ous humidity ; this is of a very acrimonious taſte, of an 


unctuous ſubſtance, and eafily runs to water in a moiſt 
air. This juicy portion of vitriol is very different from 
that which ſhoots and condenſes in the fluid liquor, by 
means of the cold. Theſe cryſtals are pure vitriol acid, 


auſtere, and on being mixed with the ſulphureous and 
nitrous ſalts, a great quantity of earthy matter precipi- 


tates out of them; but the other portion will mix itſelf 
with theſe ſalts in ſolution, without turbidneſs or emo- | 


tion, not having, like the former, that acidity upon 
which the ſulphureous or nitrous ſalts can act; which 


ſulphureous, which cryſtallizes with the cold, and in 
moiſture, and the other, which remains diſſolved after 
all the cryſtals are obtained, and which cannot be obtain- 
tained in a dry form, but by the evaporation of all the 


obtained in cryſtals, and has ſome acidity which the other 


bas not. | | 
The firſt embryos of mineral ſalts are nothing elſe but 


vapours or juices not concreted, but totally volatile or 


vaporable; of theſeſome may be condenſed, and in part | 


fixed by the action of fire, or diſengaged from their ma- 
trices, and made capable of concretion by means of the 
air, as is obſerved in certain nitrous, aluminous, and 
vitriolic ſalts, The ſulphureous part, which is formed 
in the lime, made of certain hard ſtones burnt in the fire, 
which is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of nitre, has 
certainly its ſeminal being in theſe crude ſtones, and in 


_ humidity. This is lefs ſulphureous than the other part | 


—_— 


wed 


is exactly contrary to what happens to common ſalt, of | 
which the fiiſt portion is the moſt ſulphureous, and the | 
latter portion the moſt acid. Nitre is alſo, like the reſt, 
compoſed of two different ſaline portions, the one more 


J 


Juices, mineral, Many countries afford theſe, and gire 
marks by them of treafures that might be turned to gen: 
| | gre: 


works, and the like, the curious on this ſubject may fin 


White and thick fluids like cream, found in mines at very 
great depihs, and containing mineral particles. The 


very large quantities. And ſome of the iron mines in 


UJUBE, or Juj un, ziziphus, in Botany. Its chiraQers 


and which becomes an oblong oval berry, inclokng 3 
| ſingle nut of the ſame form, which has two cells, each 
containing an oblong ſeed. There are four ſpecies, na- 
tives of the Eaſt, and of the warm parts of Europe, which 
ſoon after the fruit is ripe, and in winter they ſhould be 
may be defended from the ſeverer froſts, and in ſpfibg 


enured to the open air by degrecs, and in June they may 
be removed out, and placed under the ſhelter of a warm 


- green-houſe, or elſe placed under a hot- bed frame, that 


that ſtate of its being, is very different OY 
we find after it has aſſed the fire, 8 8 10 lich 
coagulative, changes into cauſtic and reſolutive ” nd 
cold and coagulative quantity of this ſtony ſalt In ee 
ſtare, manifeſts itſelf ſufficiently in the waters of P rſt 
rock ſprings, Which are very limpid and cold wind lives 
cold and ſchirrous tumours under the throats of ys 
people who ordinarily drink them, as in the Al 1 
See BRONcHOCELR. er e. 
The ſeminal matter of this ſalt then is wholly altered; 
its nature by fire, and is rendered ſulphureous and 3 Fo 
as nitre. Vireis able to exalt and alter the ſtate of 1 
of this ſalt, but it is no more able to produce it in * 
ſtones, than inthe ſhells of oyſters, & e. of which alſo / 296 
is made, which yields a falt not more ſulphureous "va 
this. Du Clos, Obſerv. ſur les Eaux Miner. : ” 
The ſeminal being of alum and vitriol muſt, in the f 
manner, exiſt in thoſe ſubllances out of which thoſe fat 
are extracted by water, after they have been calcined b 
fire, or expoſed to a flower calcination in the open ai 
They are not found in theſe ſtones before theſe procelſ. 
yet it is ſulſiciently evident that the fire and air could 4 
produce them, but could only exalt them there, : 
All theſe varieties to which the ſeveral mineral falts are 
liable in the different ſtages, and in which they may be 
abſorbed together, and united by water under the 5 
do not only render the judging of the mineral wares 
which partake of them by analyſes very uncertain but 
even, in many caſes, perplex and confound us, by the 
very means by which we hope to underſtand them. 


9 


account, were the proper manner of aſſaying them known. 
which is by firft pioperly reducing them to a dry fob. 
ſtance, fo as to come at the folid matter they contain. 
With a view to the diſcovery of metallic veins, the et- 
tion of ſalt-works, _ vitit0|-works, alum-works, born 


many excellent hints tor farther diicoveries in the cloſe 
of Agricola's work, De re metallica; and the view is far. 
ther carried on by Boyle, Becher, Stahl, and Hombers, 
'The royal academy of Paris have alſo given ſome hint 
that may be of ule, in their memoirs; and ſome practi. 
cal things are recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
We have accounts in the Fhiloſopbical Tranſactions, of 


bottoms of our coal-pits ſometimes afford this liquor in 


Shropſhire, particularly that called the White Mine near 
Hales in that county, affords a great quantity of this ſort 
of juice, It is thick as cream, white, ard of a ſwectiſh 
taſte, but with a vitriolic twang behind it. This is con- 
tained in the nodules of iron ſtone, which ate here a fort 
of enhydri, very large, compoſed of thick cruſts, and 
ſome of them holding near a hogſhead of this ſort of 
liquor. Phil. Tranſ Ne 100. See ExtuvDRos. 


are theſe: the flower has no empalement, but has one 
funnel-ſhaped petal, which ſpreads open at the top, and 
is cut into ſour or ſive ſegments; it has five awl-thayed | 
ſtamina, whoſe baſes are inſerted into the petal, and are 
terminated by ſmall ſummits: it has an oval germen ſap- 
porting two lender ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe fitgmaz, | 


are preſerved in the gardens of the curious. They ar 
propagated by planting their ſtones in pots of light cart, 


preſerved under a common hot-bed frame, where thc} 


the pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
When the young plants are come up, they ſhould be 


hedge. In this place, they ſhould remain till the begin 
ning of October, when they are to be removed into tue 


they may be preſerved from the froſts. During the winter 
they ſhould have as much air as the ſeaſon will permi, 
and be watered at times, though this mult be very caution 7 
done, after they have ſhed their leaves. In the An 
following, beſore they begin to ſhoot, they are to be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot of light earth, ot 
they ſhould then be plunged into a moderate hot- 0 
and watered and ſhaded till they have taken uy” 
root ; and in May they are to be removed thence into ne 
open air. They muſt be houſed in winter till nk 

about four 2 old, and then may be tranſplan 


ground, and will ſtand our winters. M, 


into the nake 


jut 


„„ according to Linnæus, is only a ſpecies of 
The zien 170 905 ſees; and two ſtyles td Fruit, or 
rhamnus, which, contains two cells, and its corolla has 
go ect: See BUCK THORN. - | 
ang ative of Spain and Italy; and the fruit, which is 
Ts is a e neſs of an olive, and reddiſh when ripe, was 
of 72 Be das a pectoral, and ſometimes preſcribed in 
once 2 but is diſregarded in the preſent practice. In 
fevers und Spain, this fruit is ſerved up at the table in 
[hr during the winter ſeaſon, as a dry ſweet- 
115 or JoL Ar, JUL APIUM, in Pharmacy, and de- 
UI 1, according to Menage, from the Arabic gieulep, or 
15 from the Greek, gs α,t: Olearius derives it 
8 ulap, 4 Perſian word, ſignifying ro/e-water ; is an 
1 reeable, extemporaneous potion, preſcribed to 
bel perſons 3 uſually compoſed of common water, or 
ſimple diſtilled water, with one third or one fourth its 
uantity of diſtilled ſpirituous water, and ſweetened with | 
ſugar, or proper ſyrups. This is ſharpened with vegetable 
or mineral acids, or impregnated with other medicines. 
uleps are ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in cer- 
din diſeaſes, but more uſually as a vehicle for other 
forms of medicines z ſerving chiefly to dilute, to correct 
the peccant humours, reſtore the declining force of the 
heart, and promote ſleep. | 


. 


In ditpenſatories, we have ſeveral different Fuleps ; "the 
principal of which are, | * 5 

bl EP, camphor, Julepum e camphora, a medicine preſeribed 
” in the late London Diſpenſatory, and ſeeming the beſt 
calculated of any thing of the kind, to communicate the 
virtues of camphor to water. | 2 
phor, a dram; fine ſugar, half an ounce; boiling water, 
apint: grind the camphor with a little ſpirit of wine till 


ly unite theſe; finally add the water by a little at a time, 
and when the whole has ſtood in a covered veſſel till it 
is cold, ſtrain it off. 6 
Others direct the camphorated julep to be made by grind- 
ing one dram of camphor with a little ſpirit of wine, 
- then adding half an ounce of gum arabic reduced to a 
mucilage, with an equal quantity of water, and rubbing 
them together till they are perfectly united. To this mix- 
ture, add, by little and little, a pint of vinegar, with an 
ounce of double-refined ſugar diffolved in it, till conti- 
nuing the trituration. This ztep may be taken in the doſe 
of a ſpoonful or two, in hyſterical and other complaints 
where CAMPHOR is proper. So N 


ſimple cinnamon-water, two ounces of Jamaica pepper 
water, volatile aromatic. fpirit, and compound ſpirit of 
lavender, of each two draras, and an ounce of ſyrup of 
orange-peel ; and is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls, 
three or four times a day, in diforders accompanied with 
great weakneſs, and depreſſion of ſpirits: 
The expe&torating julep is formed, by mixing four ounces 
of the EMUL$S1ON of gum ammoniac with two ounces 
of the ſyrup of ſquills. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this 7rzlep 
may be taken every three or four hours in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and obſtructions of the breaſt. 
Mu julep is made, by rubbing half a dram of muſk, and 
half an ounce of ſugar together, and adding gradually 
wo ounces of ſimple. cinnamon-water, and as much of 
deppermint-water, and alſo two drams of the volatile 


e taken every two or three hours, in the low ſtate of 
nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulſions, and other ſpal- 
mocic affections. | 0 | 


and common water, each two ounces, and of ſimple ſyrup 
one ounce. This ju removes ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 


ſervice in fevers, eſpecially of the inflammatory kind. 


operates. Buchan. 


„long, and having two larger teeth in the upper jaw. 
JULIAN ab. e 4 


e 
Jultan law, See hn PoPAAN Lato. 
ULIAN year, The 


ts founder Julius Czfar ; and 


It is made thus: take cam- | 


it is ſoftened, then add the ſugar, and by degrees perfecl- Jur1vs, fee Gar.LY worm, 


The cordial julep is made, by mixing four ounces of 


The /aline julep is prepared by diſſolving two drams of 
_ halt of tartar, in three ounces of freſh lemon juice, ſtrain- 
ed; when the efferveſcence is over, add of mint-water, 


relieves vomiting, promotes perſpiration, and may he of 


The vomiting julep is made, by diſſolving four grains of 
emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and adding to it 
half an ounce of the ſyrup of clove July-tlowers. This 
Julep may be given, in the beginning of fevers, in the | JUNCUS, in Betary, ſee Rusn. 

doſe of one table-ſpoonſul every quarter of an hour till it | JuNcus edoratus ; fee OCHANANTH. 


JULIA, in [chthyology, a name given by Salvian and Gaza 
to the ice of the Greeks, called julis by the Latin 
writers in general, and by the Italians, donzellina. It is 
a ſpecies of the LABRUS. according to Artedi, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by that author from the other fiſh of that | 
ind, by the name of the variegated labrus of a palm 


ocha, and period, fee the ſubſtantives. 


0 b Julian is the old account of the year, 
OI among us in England till 1752. It is ſo called from 


N 


guiſhed from the new, or Gregotian account, uſed in 
moſt parts of Europe. See Year. | 


JuLians, in Botany; fee Dames Viol RA 
IULIS, in Ichthyclsgy, ne of a ſmall f 


the n me of a ſmall fiſh, caught prin- 
cipally about Genoa, and ſold in the markets, being a 
very delicately taſted fiſh; Its uſual ſize is abòut 
the length and alittle mote than the breadth of a finger. 
The males of this ſpecies are very beautifully painted. 
Their backs are green, and their heads have variegations 
of yellow and red. Its fides have very broad ſerrated 
lines of a fine gold yellow, and its back-fin has ſeveral 
large ſpots of blue and red. They are fond of human 
blood, and will ſeize upon the legs of people who walk 
naked into the water. 
IULUS, Lob, derived from x, whente wg;, a Sea, 
in Antiquity, an ancient hymn ſuvg by the Greeks, and, 
after them, by the Romans, during the time of their har= 
veſt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, to render thoſe 
deities propitious, e 
This hymn was ſometimes alſo called Demetrulus, or De- 
metriulus; that is, Iulus of Cetes. g 
IULus, in Botany, is a name given to thoſe worm-like 
tuſts, or palms (as they are called in willows), which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, and hang pendu- 
lous down, from hazels, walnut-trees, oaks, cheſnut- 
trees, mulberry-trees, aſhes, &c. and are by us popular- 
ly called CATKINS. | Ds 
Mr. Ray obſerves, that they are collections of the ſta- 
gina of the flowers of the tree; becauſe in fertile trees 
and plants, they have abundance of ſeminal apparatus: 
which opinion 18 adopted by Bradley, who makes them 
to be the male bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate the 
rudiments of the fruit, or female bloſſoms, which appear 
on the ſame trees, or others of the ſame {ott. 


JULY, in Chronclogy, the ſeventh month of the year, dur- 
ing which the ſun enters the ſign Leo. The word is de- 
rived frem the Latin Julius, the ſurname of C. Cæſar 
the diQator, who was born in it. Mark Antony firſt 
gave this month the name 7h, which before was call- 
ed Duntilis, as being the fifth month of the year, in 
the old Roman calendar eftabliſhed by Romulus, which 


Auguſt was called Sext:/:s; and September, October, 
November, and December, ſtill retain the name of their 
firſt rank. 8 5 CONS 5 
Qn ſeguitur, numero turba notata ſub. 
On the third day of this month the dog-days are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to begin, and to end on the eleventh 
day of Auguſt, See CANICULAR days. | | 
Jury flowers, or GILLYFLOWERS, in Botany, ſee PINK, 
Jun flower, clove. See DianTHUs and PINK; 
Joux, queen's, flower. See Dame's VIOLET. 
Jury, fleck, flower. See STOCK, &C. : 
JUNCAGO, ru/h-graſs, in Botany, fee TRIGLOCHI NS. 
JUNCI l/opider, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to a ſpecies of foſſile coral, of the z264ularia kind, 
and compoſed of a congeries of ſmall tubules, which are 
uſually round and ſtriated within. Sce 2% Feli, claſs 7: 
JUNCO, in Zoclogy, fee Reed SpaARROW. . 
Juxco is alſo uſed by Bellonius for a bird, ſeeming, by 
his deſcription, the ſame with what we call the sTIN r. 
JUNCTURE, any joint, or cloſing, of two bodies. See 
r e N 


aromatic ſpirit. Two table-ſpoonfuls of this jup may | JuxcruURE, in Oratory, is a part of courosiriox, par- 


ticularly recommended by Quintilian, and denotes ſuch 
an attention to the nature of the vowels, conſonants, 
and ſyllables in the connection of words, with regard to 
their ſound, as will render the pronunciation moſt eaſy 
and pleaſant, and beſt promote the harmony of the ſen- 
tence. Thus the coalition of two vowels, occaſioning an 
hollow and obſcure ſound, and likewiſe of ſome conſo- 
nants, rendering it harſh and rough, ſhould be avoided : 
nor ſhould the ſame ſyllable be repeated at the beginning 


barſh and unpleaſant. The following verſe in Virgil's 
Aneid is an example of junfure, _ 02 | 
Arma virumgue cano, Troja qui primus ab oris. 


JUNE, the ſixth month of the year, during which the ſun 
enters the ſign of Cancer. 'The word comes from the 
Latin Juni, which ſome derive a Junene. Ovid, in 
the 6th of his Fa/ti, makes the goddeſs fay, _ 

Junius a noſtro nemine nomen habet. | 
Others rather derive it a j#12074bus, this being for young 
people, as the month of May was for old ones. 

Junius el Juvenum, qui fuit ante ſenum. 

In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice, 

JUNGERMANNIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the claſs cyyptogamia algæ, called by Dilleni- 
us, LICHENASTRUM, and ſome of the ſpecies are call- 
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y that name is diſtin- | ed by Micheli by this name; others by that of muſeordes. 
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The characters of the jungermannia ate theſe: it produces 


both male and female flowers, and theſe are often found 
both upon the ſame plant; the male flower ſtands upon 


a long pedicle, which ariſes from a ſort of cup or caſe | 


on the leaf; this has no cup, no petals, nor any ſta- 
mina, but is only one ſingle anthera or apex, which is 
at firſt of an oval figure, but being compoſed of fou 
valves, it opens when ripe into four ſegments, and re- 
mains in this ſtate a long time upon the plant; the fe- 


male part of fructification, as it may be much more pro- 


perly called than flower, conſiſts only of ſeeds, fo far as 
we are able to obſerve, for there is no appearance of 
either cup or petals; but the ſeeds are found in ſome 
ſpecies ſingly, in others in cluſters on different parts of 
the leaves. | 
JUNIPA, in Botany, the name of a tree of the Caribbee 
iſlands, and ſome other places, the fruit of which is ſaid 
to yield a juice as clear as water, yet yields a fine violet- 
coloured dye, and being rubbed twice on the ſame place, 
makes it black. This tinAure, it is ſaid, cannot be got 
out by ſoap, or any other method of cleanſing, but after 
nine or ten days diſappears of itfelf. It is ſaid alſo by 


the ſame authors, that hogs and parrots, feeding on this 


fruit, have their fleſh and their fat all tinged throughout 
of a violet colour. | | 


TUNIPER, jun peru, in Botany, a enus of the dioecia 
5 JUN * 8 


monadelphia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath male 
and ſemale flowers on different plants, and ſometimes at 
_ ſeparate diſtances on the ſame plant; the male flowers 


have a conical catkin; the flowers are placed by threes, | 


oppoſite each other, and terminated by a ſingle one; 
the ſcales are broad, lying on each other, and fixed to 


the column by a very ſhort foot-ſtalk ; the flower has no 


petal ; but three ſtamina, joined in one body below; 


the female flowers have a ſmall three-pointed empale - 


ment, ſitting upon the germen; and they have three 
ſtiff, acute, permanent petals, and three ſtyles; the ger- 


men ſitting below the empalement, becomes a roundiſh| 


berry, incloſing three ſtony ſeeds, which are oblong, 
angular on one ſide, but convex on the other. Miller. 

The confuſion in names that has ariſen from the calling 
ſome of the junipers by the name of CEDAR, 1s as old as 


 Theophraſtus. In the days of this author, the Greeks 


plainly did not diſtinguiſh between the names juniper and 
cedar, but applied them indifferently to the ſame trees; 
and all the authors ſince have more or leſs given into it. 


The fruit or berries of the ſhrub juniperus, which is 


common on heaths in different parts of Europe, is much 
aſed in medicine. | 5 


Theſe berries, which are firſt green, and when ripe of a 


dark purple colour, ripen in the autumn. They are 
chiefly brought to us from Holland and Italy; and ſhould 
be choſen freſh, not much ſhirvelled, and free from 
mouldineſs. The ſweetneſs of theſe berries appears to 
reſide in the juice, or ſoft pulpy part; the bitterneſs in 
the ſeeds; and the aromatic flavour in oily veſicles, 
of the ſeeds, and diſtinguiſhable even by the eye. | 
Juniper berries give out nearly all their virtue, both to 
water and rectified ſpirit, tinging the former of a brown- 


iſh yellow, and the latter of a bright orange colour. Diſ- 


_ tilled with water, they yield a yellowiſh eſſential oil, 
very ſubtile and pungent, reſembling the berries in 


ſmell, and in quantity, when the berries have been ſuf- | 
ficiently bruiſed, about one ounce from forty. This oil 
is a very ſtimulating diuretic z the decoction inſpiſated |. 
to the conſiſtence of a rob or extract, has a pleaſant, | 


balſamic, ſweet taſte, with a greater or leſs degree of 
bitterneſs. This extract may be uſed with advantage in 
| caſes where the more ſtimulating preparations would be 
improper; as in catarrhs, debilities of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and difficulties of the urinary excretions, in 
perſons of an advanced age. Among the aromatics that 
have been tried in compoſition with jauiper berries, ſweet 


fennel ſceds, and caraway ſeeds, ſeem the beſt adapted 


to improve their flavour. A cordial water is prepared 
in the ſhops, by drawing off a gallon of proof-ſpirit from 
a pound of the berries, and an ounce and a half of each 


of the ſeeds. To this water may be uſefully ſuper-added, | 


a proper quantity of the rob. Lewis. 

Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of juniper berries : the rob 
made of the expreſſed juice of the green berries has been 
called by many, the theriaca Germanorum; ſo much are 


they eſteemed by that nation for their alexipharmic | 


W 5 | 

hey are certainly carminative z but their moſt remark- 
able properties are, in ſcouring the viſcera, and particu- 
larly the reins and urinary paſſages, as all things of the 
turpentine kind do; for which reaſon they are of great 
ſervice in althmas, cachexies, the jaundice, colic, the 
ſtone of the bladder and kidnies, as alſo in cruditics of 
the ſtomach, 1 | 
The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy- 


— 


pread throughout the ſubſtance, both of the pulp and 


Junta of tobacco, in 1675; it conlilts of a preſident and 
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fic, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels win 
lungs, provokes the menſes, and a. N Clears the 
the viſcera : it is farther ſaid to be fudorific Mone of 
and hyſteric. From it they draw a ſpirit, a ti cephalic, 
47 extract, mg a * {1 a a üncture, an 
t is ſaid it will laſt a hundred years withe 
the chemiſts add, that a coal po: e Corry ting; 
aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep on roars With 
Fer. | W entire 
rom a larger ſpecies of juniper, the gu 
is 3 Jo b Sith en mee 
JUNE, in Sœa- language, a name given to | 
pieces of old Ne which is olvally ot He dt or 
tions, for the purpoſe of making points, matts, « | por. 
ſennit, &c. | » Balkets, 
JUNO, in the Heathen Mythology, a goddeſs 
ter of Saturn and Ops, the filter and wife 
5 otherwiſe called £4, as 
Juno, as well as Jupiter, had a great variety of cha. 
ters among the ancients; but 105 Fevoutite due f 
all, among the Romans, was that of the June n chem 
dreſſed like the Roman matrons in a long robe; N 
covered her from head to foot. The figures of * * 
man empreſſes were often formed under this char der 
of Juno. Such is the ſtatue of Sabina, at the Vit 
Mattei in Rome. This June was called indiffere A 
Juno Matrona and June Romana. The June 3 ly 
and June Moneta, are always repreſented on the wh 
gems and medals, in a very fine and magnificent tre, 
We may obſerve, that Virgil, An. i. v. 17. ini 1 
ji. v. 614. ſpeaks of Juno, not according to the A 
pearance ſhe uſed to make among the Romans, but . 
cording to the repreſentations of her in other 0 
tries. In one place, where he deſcribes her arms 0 
military chariot, he ſpeaks of the Carthaginian Jm; 
and in the other, he has given her an angry and wall 
figure, which belongs to the Juno Argiva, or ſome pu- 
ticular Juno of the Greeks. However, the Juno Fol 
among the Romans, appears on ſeveral medals in a wir 
chariot, and with a ſpear in her hand. There was al 
a mild June, as well as mild Jupiter, among the Ro. 
mans; under which character, her face appeared more 
gentle and good-humoured than uſual : but the moſt ob- 
vious and ſtriking character of June, which we derive 
from the writings of Homer and Virgil, is that of an 
imperious and haughty wife. Theſe poets oftener re- 
preſent her ſcolding at Jupiter, than careſſing him: 
| Nevertheleſs, ſhe was anciently conſidered as the great 
patroneſs of marriage and a wedded life. Jun, under 
the character of preſiding over the air, is repreſented in 
a light car, drawn by peacocks, and attended by the 
Auræ, or Nymphs of the Air. See Jurires injra. 
Juxo, in Alronomy, a name given by ſome to the ſecond 
ſatellite of Jupiter. Oy. 2 
JUNONES., See Genius. {2 5 
JUNTA, called alſo JN ro, and Jux cro, a council, or 
company, of ſeveral perſons, meeting for the diſpatch of 
any buſineſs. N 


3 the daugh. 
of Jupiter; ; 


The term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portu - 
gueſe affairs.——On the death of Charles II. king of Spain 
the kingdom was governed, during the abſence of Philip, 
V. by a junta. _. | | | 

In Portugal they have three conſiderable juntas; the jur 
ta of commerce, that of.the three eftates, and that of !r 
bacco. The firſt was eſtabliſhed by King John IV. th 
is a council of marine. The ſame king alſo aſſembled 
the ſtates of his kingdom, to create the tribunal of thc 
junta of the three eſtates. King Peter II. created the 


fix counſellors. | | | 
IVORY, the tooth, or tuſk, of an elephant, growing cn 
each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of a hoin. 

_ Tory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 
fineneſs of its grain when wrought. Dioſcorides las, 
that by boiling it the ſpace of ſix hours with the root 0 
mandragoras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that any 
one may manage it as he pleaſes. E 
In the hiſtory of the French Academy, for the year 
1742, and 1743, there is an account that M. Geoftroy 
produced before the academy, a ſmall 7 ſpoon, 
which, by lying long in muſtard, was become flexible 
and tranſparent like horn; that M. Fouchy ſaw an 25 
ſpoon, which, by lying for a conſiderable time in m 
was become ſupple like leather; and that M. Hunaul 
produced bones which had been ſoftened by ſteeping 5 
vinegar, afterwards hardened to their natural ſtate, ! 
ſteeping in water; and ſoftened a ſecond time by ring?" 
Dr. Lewis has obſerved, that the nitrous and 1225 
acids diluted, and the acetous acid, make bones ery 
and tough like leather; but that the diluted vitriolic 64s 
though it ſoftens them to a conſiderable degree, 2 
them at the ſame time brittle: nor bas he found, . 


| ' ed by, 
the ſoftened bones, whatever acid they were oo 
| | I 


elteem, 


IVO 


recovered their hardneſs by ſteeping in water. Slips of 
ſoftened 15, alter lying above a month in water, con- 
tinued nearly as ſoft as when they were taken out of the 


g liquor. Tvory may be ſoftened and whitened by | 
Ning fed ſage leaves in thrice-diſtilled white wine | 


vinegar, with a little quicklime, and putting in the zvory 


while the liquor is boiling hot: Tory may be alfo whit- | 


ened and cleaned from ſpots, by laying it in quicklime, 
and pouring 2 little water on it: the quantity of water 
ſhould be ſmall, leſt the heat be too great, and the zvory 
ſcale and become brittle, _ Borg 

The ivory of the ifle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of 
Achem, have this peculiarity, thar they never become 


yellow, as thoſe of the Terra Firma, and Eaſt Indies do; 


on which account the former are much dearer. 


A green dye may be given to ivory, by ſteeping it in aqua 
fortis, tinged with copper or verdigris, or in two parts | 


of verdigris, and one of ſal ammoniac, ground well 


together, with ſtrong white wine vinegar poured on them. 


And by converting the aqua fortis into aqua regia, by 


diſſolving a fourth part of its weight of ſal ammoniac 
jn it, ivory may be {tained of a fine purple colour. | 
T-ory, bone, horn, and other ſolid parts of animals, | 
may be ſtained black, in the ſame manner as woop. 


Theſe ſubſtances may be Rained yellow, by boiling them 
ſirſt in a ſolution of one pound of alum, in two quarts of 


water; and then, having prepared a tincture of the 


French berries, by boiling half a pound of the berries, 
pounded, in a gallon of water, putting them into this 


tincture, after it has boiled about an hour, and letting | 


them remain there half an hour. Turmeric root may be 


uſed inſtead of the berries; but in this caſe the zvory, &c. 
mult be dipt in alum water after it is taken out of the 
tincture. Ivory, &c. may be ſtained blue, by firſt ſtain- 


ing it green, and then dipping it in a ſolution of pearl- 


aſhes made ſtrong, and boiling hot: or it may be other- 


wiſe boiled in the tincture of indigo, prepared by the 
dyers; and afterwards in a ſolution of tartar, made by 
diſſolving three ounces of white tartar, or cream of tar- 


tar, in a quart of water. For other procefles and co- 
Jours, ſee DYING of Bone, &c. Colouring and Staining 
of Bonk, and Tor Torss ell. f 
Ivory may be prepared as a ground for MINIATURE. 
painting, by cleanſing the ivory leaves or tables, and 
rubbing them over with the juice of garlic. This is ſaid to 


be more eſſential for taking off the greaſineſs, which pre- 


 ventsthecoloursfrom fixing on the ground, than ſoap orgall. 


Ivory has the ſame medical virtues with hartſhorn ; its 
ſhavings too, like thoſe of hartſhorn, boil into a jelly 


with water, and has the ſame reſtorative quality. See | 
HARTSHORN. | | | 
Ivory Black. See Ivory BLACK. 


IvoRy, Foſile. The abundance of elephants teeth found | 


buried in different parts of the world, and many of thoſe 
parts ſuch as no elephant is ever known to have lived in, 
have given great amazement to naturaliſts. 

The long tuſks, which are what we call ivory, are the 
only teeth the vulgar are acquainted with in this creature, 
yet even theſe, in their foſſile ſtate, have often been 
miſtaken for horns, or other animal parts. The grinders 
of this animal are ſo enormouſly large, and of ſo ſingu- 


lar a ſhape, that it requires ſome knowledge in natural | | 
| hiſtory to diſcover them at ſight, and many have miſtaken 


them when imperfect, for parts of a petrified ſhell-fith 


of the nautilus kind, their root being hollowed all along, 
and armed with an indented ridge on each fide, in the 


manner of the back parts of ſome ſhells of that and of 
the cornu Ammonis kind. 55 


We are not to wonder that the teeth of elephants are 


found more frequently than any other bones of the ani- 


mal, lince their uſe in the creature required that they 
ſhould be harder than any other bone, and that hardneſs 


has preſcryed them in places where the other bones have 
periſhed. The different ſtate in which theſe teeth are 


found, is wholly owing to the different juices abounding 
in the earth in the place where they were depoſited, ſome 
of thoſe juices being of power to preſerve, others to deſ- 
troy them; ſome eating them inſenſibly away, ſome as 


it were calcining them by flow degrees, and others ren- | 


dering them greatly more hard and durable than before. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. | 


Count Marſigli, and ſome other writers, have thought it | 


an eaſy ſolution of the queſtion of the teeth and bones 
of elephants being found in countries where elephants 
are not naturally found, that we owe them to the Ro- 
DN who bringing them over for their uſe in war, bu- 
= them wherever they happened to die. But Sir Hans 
oane expreſſes himſelf very juſtly againſt this opinion : 

© obſerves, that of the remains of elephants found in 
Ae nothing is ſo common as the ivory tuſks, Now, 
© well obſerves, the Romans held ivory in the higheſt 


and it ſold among them at a great price z where- 
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fore had they been the buriers of theſe elephants, they 
would certainly have taken away the ivory tuſks firſt, It 
1s certain, therefore, that accident, and not deſign, hath 
buried theſe bones, and that accident can have been no 
other than ſome prodigious inundation. Woodward is 
deſirous of making the univerſal deluge to have done all 
this, but that ſeems not neceſſary to be ſuppoſed in every 
caſe. Sir Hans Sloane gives an enumeration of the mot 
curious of theſe pieces of foſſile ivory, which his own 
cabinet contained, and of ſome others of the moſt re- 
markable, mentioned. by authors ; from which we may 
form a very diſtinct idea both of the nature of the bodies 
themſelves, and of the places where they are uſually met 


with. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 40g. p. 458. 


The power of ſubterranean calcinations to render things 
of this kind brittle, is remarked by the ſame author from 
Moreton's Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, in the inſtance 


of a foſſile tuſk of an elephant which was in the whole 


at leaſt fix foot long, and had preſerved its natural white- 


neſs, though rendered fo brittle as to fall into ſeveral 


pieces in the digging. This was dug up near Little 
Bowden, in Northamptonſhire 3 and the ſtrata of the 


place where it lay, were as follows: 1. Vegetable mould 


fourteen inches. 2. Loam a foot and half. 3. Large 
pebbles, with a ſmall mixture of earth among them, 
two foot and a half, 4. Blue clay; in the upper part of 
this laſt ſtratum, the tooth was found. 


Sir Hans mentions another elephant's tuſk very entire 
and ſound, found in Siberia. T he like are common in 


Siberia and many parts of Ruſſia, and are ſo little in- 


jured, that they are uſed as ivory, and are ſuppoſed to 


be the teeth of a vaſt animal called the mammouth, which 


they think lives under ground. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 468. 


See farther on this ſubject, ELEPHaNT's Bones. 


JUPATUMA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome call a 
very remarkable American animal, known among us by 


the name of the opoſſum. | 


JUPITER, or Jove, in the Heathen Mythology, the ſove- 


reign god of the heathens; the ſon of Saturn and Ops; 
born in the iſland of Crete, at the ſame birth with Juno: 


he married Juno, expelled his father out of his kingdom, 
and divided the kingdom of the world with his brethren. . 


Under ſeveral ſhapes he is ſaid to have played many wan- 


ton pranks ; ſo that according to poetic fiction, he filled 


heaven with his natural children. 
As mankind are directed by an internal ſpirit or mind, 
the univerſe alſo is governed by an over-ruling intellt- 


gence ; which as the cauſe and preſerver of all animal 


beings, was called Zeug d Zo. See GOD. ; 
The heathens in general believed that there was but one 
ſupreme God ; but when they conſidered this one great 


being as influencing the affairs of the world, they gave 


him as many different names; and hence proceeded 
their variety of nominal gods. When he thundered or 
lightned, they called him Jupiter; when he calmed the 


ſea, Neptune; when he guided their councils, Minerva; 


and when he gave them ſtrength in battle, Mars. In 


proceſs of time they uſed different repreſentations of this 


Jupiter, &c. and conſidered them, vulgarly at leaſt, as fo 


many different perſons. They afterward regarded each 
of them in different views: e. g. The E. that 


ſhowered down bleſſings, was called the Kind Jupiter; 


and when puniſhing, the Terrible Jupiter. There was 
alſo one Jupiter for Europe, and another for Africa; and in 
Europe, there was one great Jupiter who was the parti- 
_ cular friend of the Athenians, and another who was the 


ſpecial protector of the Romans: nay, there was ſcarce 
a town or hamlet perhaps, in Italy, that had not a ee 


ol its own; and the Jupiter of Terracina or Jupiter 


Anxur, repreſented in medals as young and beardleſs, 


with rays round his head, more reſembled Apollo than 


the great Jupiter at the Capitol. In this way Jupiter at 


length had temples and different characters almoſt every 
where: at Carthage, he was called Ammon; in Egypt, 


Serapis; at Athens, the great Jupiter was the Olympian 

u piter; and at Rome, the greateſt upiter, was the 
Capitoline 7% iter, who was the guardian and benefactor 
of the Romans, and whom they called the beſt and 


greateſt pt,; Jupiter optimus maximus. The figure . 


of this Jupiter was repreſented in his chief temple on 
the Capitoline hill, as fitting on a curule chair, with the 
fulmen or thunder, or rather lightning in one hand, 


and a ſcepter in the other. This fulmen in the figures of 


the old artiſts was always adapted to the character under 
which they were to repreſent Jupiter. If his appearance 
was to be mild and calm, they gave him the conic fulmen 


or bundle of flames wreathed cloſe together, held down 
in his hand : When puniſhing, he holds up the ſame 
figure, with two tranſverſe darts of e ſome- 


times with wings added to each fide of it, to denote 
its wiftneſs: this was called by the poets, the three- 
forked bolt of Jove: and when he was going on do 
| ome 
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* ſome exemplary execution, they put in his hand a hand. 


1 ful of flames, all let loofe in their utmoſt fury; and 


ſometimes filled both his hands with flames. The ſu- 
periority of Jupiter was principally manifeſted in that 
air of majeſty which the ancient artiſts endeavoured to 
expreſs in his countenance : particular attention was 
= to the head of hair, the eye-brows and the beard. 
There are feveral heads of the mild Jupiter on ancient 
' ſeals; where his face has a mixture of dignity and eaſe 
in it, admirably defcribed by Virgil, Zn. i. v. 256. 
The ſtatues of the Terrible Gupiter were generally of 
black marble, as thoſe of the former were of white: 
the one ' ſitting with an air of tranquility z the other 
ſtanding, more or leſs diſturbed. The face of the one 
is pacific and ſerene ; of the other angry or clouded, 
On the heads of the one the hair is regular and compoled ; 


in the other, it is ſo diſcompoſed, that it falls halt-way | 


down the forehead, The face of the Jupiter Tonans 
reſembles that of the Terrible Jupiter; he is repreſented 
on gems and medats as holding up the triple bolt in his 
fight hand, and ſtanding in a chariot, which ſeems to be 


whirled on impetuouſly by four horſes. Thus he is alſo] 
deſcribed by the poets. Ovid Deian. Here. v. 28. 
\ lee SATELLITES. 


Horace lib. i. od. 34 v. 8. Jupiter, as the intelligence 


preſiding over a ſingle planet, is repreſented only in a 
| Chariot and pair: on all other occaſions, if repreſented 
in a chariot, he is always drawn by four horſes. Jupiter | 


is well known as the chief ruler of the air, whoſe par- 
ticular province was to direct the rains, the thunders, and 
the lightnings. As the diſpenſer of rain, he was called 
5 . Pluvius; under which character he is exhibited 
ſeated in the clouds, holding up his right hand, or ex 

| tending his arms almoſt in a ſtrait line each way, and 
pouring a ſtream of hail and rain from his right hand on 
the earth; whilſt the fulmen is held down in his left. 
The wings that are given to him relate to his character 

of preſiding over the air: his hair and beard in the 


Antonine pillar are all ſpread down by the rain, which | 
deſcends in a ſheet from him, and falls for the refreſh-| 


ment of the Romans; whilſt their enemies are repre- 


ſented, as ſtruck with the lightnings and lying dead at] 


their feet. Spence's Polymetis, p. 49, 182, and 210, &c. 
JverTeR's beard, barba Jovis, the name given to a ſpecies 
of antbyllis. See Lap 's Finger. e 
American Ju pIirER's beard, is a ſpecies of Au oRPHA. 
JoriTER's Diftaff, is a ſpecies of ſalbia or SAGE. _ 
UPITER Fulminans and Fulgurator. See FULMINANT. | 
JUPITER, Flamen of. See FLAMEN and DIaLis. 


JurITER, u, in Aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, | 


remarkable for its brightneſs; and which, by its proper 


motion, ſeems to revolve round the earth in about twelve | 


years. See PLANET. e 1 gnks A 
Jupiter is ſituate between Saturn and Mars: it has a ro- 


tation round its own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes; and | 


a periodical revolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 
hours, 20' 9“. 


Jupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets : its diameter to 
that of the ſun appears, by aſtronomical obſervations, to 
be as 1056 is to 10000; to that of Saturn, as 1056 to | 


876; to that of the earth, as 1056 to 89. For the com- 
parative gravities at the ſurface, denſities, quantities of 
matter, &c. of the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Earth: 
See PLANE TS. For the 
MEI. | 


of thoſe parts whereof the mean diſtance of the carth 


from the ſun is 1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 | 


of thoſe parts. See DIsTANCE. 
M. Caſlini calculates 
earth to be 115,000 ſemidiameters of the earth. —Gre- 
gory computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to 


be above five times as great as that of the earth from | 


the ſun ; whence he gathers, that the diameter of the 
ſun, to an eye placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part 
of what it appears to us; and, therefore, his dilk would 
be twenty-five times leſs, and his light and- heat in the 
ſame proportion. In reality, the ſun appears but 2 th 
ſo big to Jupiter as to us, and his light and heat are in 


the ſame tmall proportion, but compenſated by the quick | 


returns thereof, and by four moons revolving round him. 

The true diſtance by the lateſt obſervations is 494,990,976 
miles. See PLANETS, 1 | 

The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle, 

formed by the plane of its orbit, with the plane of the 

ecliptic, is 1 deg. 20 min. The place of his aphelion 


pd 


, 99 100 and the place of his aſcending node 25 7 29/, | 


For the excentricity of Jupiter's orbit, ſee Exckx- 
TRICITY, 1 f | 
Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of the 
three which are above the ſun ; hence it has no parallax, 
its diſtance from the earth being too great to have any 


ſenſible proportion to the diameter of the earth. See 


apparent diameter, 8. a= | 


The mgan diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun, is 5201 | 
numbers of moons in their year will not be lefs than 


Fupiter's mean diſtance from the | 


til. AM. At. A As. A... 


— * 


FPARALLAxX. 7 | 


Sir Iſaac Newton determines the difference to 


motion, the motion of Jupiter round its axis 


T be four little ſtars, or moons, which move roun 


ſpectacle to the inhabitants of Jupiter; for 


Comparative Aſironomy of JUPTrER.— The day and night 
iz. hve howrs each; the axis of his diurnal rotation 


orbit. And this is a great advantage and wiſely ordered 
by the Author of nature. For if the axis of this planet 


the ſun,—The parallax of the ſun, viewed from Ju- 


times the diameter, and 25 times the diſk of the ſun.— 
Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtronomer in Jupiter would 


an eclipſe of the ſun to an eye placed in that part ol 
| o Aber where the ſhadow falls. 


the nodes, will occationally eclipſe and be cc 


hv (ö 


Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revol 
tion about its axis is the ſwifteſt, Its "alas vol 
obſerved to be ſhorter than its equatorial Ame 7 

| an 
he as 8 
ſwiftneſz 


to 9. So that its dune is 2 ſpheroid; and the 
more ſen- 


of its rotation occaſions this ſpheroidiſm to h 

ſible than that of any other 1 the 9 9g * 
Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus; 
altogether ſo bright: he is eclipſed by the | 

fun, and even by Mars-—Hevelius 1 ſaid 5 he | 
obſerved Jupiter's diameter ſeven inches, having in ay 

lities like the moon. e. 
Jupiter has three appendages, called Sone; 
which Sir Iſaac Newton thinks afe Foinied in | 
ſphere.—In theſe are ſeveral macilæa, o 


but he is not 


or belts, 
S atkmos 
or ſpots; from whoſe 
have been firſt determined : the diſcovery of A oo 
controverted between Euſtachio, P. Gotignies GE vi 
and Campani, | e 
| men d ups. 
ter, were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them 
the a/tra Medicæa; but we call them the fatellites by 
Jupiter. For the periods, diſtances, &c. of thele ſatellite 

9 


Theſe four moons muſt make an extremely pleafins 

foinetimes-- 
they riſe altogether ; ſometimes they are all daf 
the meridian, ranged one under another; and ſometimes 
all appear in the horizon. Add, that they frequently un- 
dergo ECLIPSES the obſervations whereof are ſound of 
eſpectal uſe in determining the longitude. Caſlini baz 
made tables for calculating the immerſions, and emerſions 
of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite. See Loncrrupe. by 


are of the fame length in Jupiter all over his ſurface; 


being nearly at right angles to the plane of his am 


were inclined by any conſiderable number of degrees, 
juſt ſo many degrees round each pole would in their turn 
be almoſt fix of our years in darkneſs. And, as each 
degree of a great circle on Jupiter contains ſeven hun- 
dred and fix of our miles at a mean rate, it is eaſy 
to judge what vaſt tracts of land would be rendered 
uninhabited by any conſiderable inclination of his axis. 
Though there be four primary planets below Jupiter, yet 
an eye placed on his ſurface would never perceive any of 
them ; unleſs, perhaps, as ſpots paſling over the ſun's 
diſk, when they happen to come between the cye and 


piter, will ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than than that of 
Saturn, neither being much above 20 ſeconds; fo that 
the ſun's apparent diameter in Jupiter will not be abore | 
ſix minutes. The outermoſt of Jupiter's ſatellites will 
appear almoſt as big as the moon does to us; viz. hve 


eaſily diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets, four nearer him; 
vx. the ſatellites ; and two, viz. the ſun, and Saturn ; 
more remote. The former, however, will fall vaſtly 
ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the great 
diſproportion in the diſtances and apparent magnitude, 
From theſe four different moons the inhabitants of Ji 
piter will have four diſſerent kinds of months; and th 


4500. Theſe moons are cclipſed as often as, being in 
oppoſition to the ſun, they fall within the ſhadow of Ju- 
piler; and again, as oft as, being in conjunction with 
the ſun, they project their ſhadows to Jupiter, they make 


But in regard the 01- 

its of theſe ſatellites, are in a plane which is inclin- 
ed to, or makes an angle with Jupiter's orbit, their 
eclipſes become central, when the fun is in one of the 
nodes of theſe ſatellites; and when out of this po- 
ſition, the eclipſes may be total, though not central, 5 
cauſe the breadth of Fupiter's ſhadow 1s nearly 55 
to that of the breadth of any of the ſatellites; anch i i 
apparent diameter of any of theſe moons . Gak 
quintuple the apparent diameter of the fun. * 
owing to this remarkable inequality of diametels, 15 
the ſmall inclination the plane of the orbiis of wy f 
lites has to the plane of Jupiter's orbit, that in ce . 
volution there happen eclipſes both of the ſatellites, me 
of theſun; hone the ſun be at a conſiderable wy : 
from the nodes Farther, the inferior among mee £ 
tellites, even when the ſun is at its greateſt diſtance 70 
| lipſed by the 
ſun to an inhabitant of Jupiter; though the e 
them, in this caſe, eſcapes falling into Jp!” 1 * 1 
and Jupiter into his, for two years together. 39 = 
maybe added, that one of theſe ſatellites ſom 5 

6 | | _ 


JURIS UTRUM, in Law, a writ called the parſon's writ | 5 


jon 


eclipſes another ; where the phaſis muſt be different, | 
nay frequently oppoſite to that of the ſatellite falling 


much tlie more honourable employment, as being in the 


0 ; tailing | ready way to attain to the higheſt pteferments. They 
into the ſhadow of Jupiter juſt mentioned; for in this then deſpiſed the juriſconjulti, calling them in deriſion 
the eaſtern limb immerges firſt, and the weſtern e- 


merges laſt; but in the others it is juſt the reverſe. 


formularii and leguleii, as having invented certain ſorms, 


a and monoſyllables, i der to eite theii h 
The ſhadow of Fupiter, though it reaches far beyond its YUables, in order to give their anſwers the 


reater appearance vi ery: ; = 
ſatellites, yet falls much ſhort of any other planet; nor 2 PP ce of gravity and myſtery. But in pro 
could any other planet, Saturn alone excepted, be im- 
merged in it, even though it were infinite. Indeed, | pointed the judges to follow their advice. 
Fuptter's ſhadow could not reach Saturn, unleſs Fupiter”s 
diameter were half that of the ſun; whereas, in effect, 


it is not one ninth of it. 


28 5 6 ; ſels of private perſons; 
The courſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and their various 
eclipſes, would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on 


cels of time they became ſo much eſteemed, that they 
were called prudentes and ſapientes, and the emperots ap- 


Auguſtus at 
length advanced them to be public officers of the empite ; 


| ſo that they were no longer confined to the petty. coun- 


Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous 


i 8 Juriſconſulti, who have lived within theſe two thouſand 
the globe of Jupiter Even we, at this diſtance, can 


make very good uſe of them ; thoſe eclipſes being found JURISDICTION, a power, or authority, which a man 
one of our beſt means for determining the 1.0NG1TUDE | 


at ſea. 


vears. ; 


bas to do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. 


8 ; + There are two kinds of juriſdiction, the one cccleſiaſtical 
Ju P1TER, among Alchemifts, ſigni ſies the philoſophers gold. + , cle/iaf, 


The gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to 


the other ſecular, = 


: | Jogis DbicrioN, Secular, belongs to the king, and his juſtices, 
their art, which the mythologiſts mention of the god 


Jupiter, pretending that the ancient fables are to be 


or delegates, 
un- 


The courts and judges at Weſtminſter have jurifclition 
derſtood in a figurative ſenſe: for inſtance, Jupiter is the | all oder England, and ate not reſtrained to any county 
maſter of the gods; and gold, ſay they, is the moſt pre-{ or place ; but all other courts are confined to their pat = 
cious of metals. Mercury is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; 


and this ſhews with how much eaſe Mercury infinu 
into every thing. Jupiter holds the thunderbolt as 


LON 


ſceptre z which evidently points out the external ſulphur 
uſed in projection. Jupiter has the heavens for his or- 


ticular zari/d/Fions, which if they exceed, whatever they 
do is erroneous. There are three forts of inferior jurif: 
diftivns; the ſicſt is tenere placita, to hold-p'eas. and the 
plaintiff may ſue either there or in the king's courts. An- 


ates 
his 


other is the conuſance of pleas, where a righi is inveſted 
. = * 0 a ? 6 * . : * 7 : . F : 0 g 8.2 | f = 
dinary habitation z this ſhews him volatile, dry, and hot. in the lord of the franchiſe to hoid pleas: and h- is the 
The debauches of Jupiter, who fought for pleaſure in the | only perſon that can take advantage ot it, by elaiming his 
its fecundity, and that gold might be made, were but | where the king grants to ſome city, that the inhabitants 
the way of preparing it diſcovered. In a word, Pupiter ſhall be ſued within their city and not elſewhere ; though 
is the ſon of Saturn, Which ſhews ſome reſemblauce be- 


tweefi the qualities of gold and lead. 
Jur1TER, in Chemiftry, denotes TIN. 


_ JUPUJUBA, the Braſilian name of a bird of the wo 


pecker kind, more commonly known by the name AU. 


there is no z#ri/di#;9n that can withſtand a certiorari to 
the ſuperior counts. See JUSTICE, and COURT. 
Eecle/taſtical FURISDICTION belong biſhops and the! 
| £ECM2/22/HICAT JURISDICTION Detonpgs to bithops and their 
od-] deputies Ses BisHoPp, and OFFICIAL... 


| | Bishops, Sr have two kinds of 7r:i/difion 3 the one 77 
JUQUER. This plant is found in Brafhl, and is of a | 


poilonous nature; but if we may credit 

its antidote | ITE 
TURATAM. — Afi/a cadit in juratum Sce ASSISA., 
JURATI., See JURATS. | | 
[URATIS, Non ponendo in. See Nox porendo. 


JURATORES, d//tringas. See DISTRINGAS. 


Pito, its root is 


ternal, winch is exereifed over the conſcience in things 
purely tpiritual ; and this they are ſuppoſed to hold im- 
mediatety of God. | 


The other is contentious, which is a privilege ſowe 
princes have given them in terminating diſputes between 
eecleſiaſtics, and laymen. See CONTENTIOUS, - 


CL, | JIVRISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt and un- 
IU ATS, JURATI, magiſtrates in the nature of ALDER- 


MEN, for the government of ſeveral corporations. 


Thus we meet with the mayor and /urats of Maililone, 


juit, or of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, Sc. ne- 
ceflary for the doing of juitice. 


| Civil juriſprudence is that of the Roman law; canonical, 
Rye, Winchelſea, &c.—do alfo Jerſey has a bailiff and 


twelve jurats, or {worn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. 


TURE.—De JURE. See De Taco and PossEss10N, 
JRE, Quo. See Quo Jure. 
[URIDICI des. See Digs. 


3 that of the canon law; and feudal, that of fees. 
JUROR, JuraToR, in a Legal Sense, is one of thoſe 
twenty-four, or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver 
truth upon ſuch evidence as {hall be given them touching 
any matter in queſtion: | | 


| Phe puniſhment of petty jurors attainted ot giving a ver- 
of right, which hes for the parſon of a church, or pre- 


bendary, at common law, aud for a vicar by ſtat. Ed. III. 
c. 17. whoſe predeceſſor hath alienated the lands and 


dict contrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevere, See 
ATTAINT. | 


| Jo Bons, Challenge to the. See CHA L LENGE. | 
tenements thereof, by which they may recover lands and }JURUCUA, in Zoology, the Brafihan name of a ſpecies 
tenements belonging to the church, or of which they ; 


were dilleiſed ; or which were recovered againſt them by 
verdict, confeſſion, or default, without praying in aid of 


of tortoiſe. This has ſeet almoſt in the ſhape of wings, 


the fore ones about fix inches long, the hinder ones con- 


__ fiderably ſhorter; its tail 18 ſhort, and of a conic figure ; 
3 a ; > . ol 
toe patron and ordinary; or on which any perſon has 


intruded fince the predeceſſor's death. 


185 | | But fince the 
reltraining ſtatute of 13 Eliz c. 10. whereby the aliena- 


its eyes large and black; its mouth has no teeth, but 
reſembles the beak of a bird, It frequently grows to 


8 four foot long, and about three in width; its ribs are 
tion oi the predeceſſor, or a recovery ſuffered by him of 


the lands of the church, is declared to be abſolutely 
voi, this remedy is of little uſe, unleſs where the par- 

. - 1 | 
lon himſelf bas been deforced for more than twenty 


faſtened to the ſhell, and are eight on each (ide; the 
middle ones of theſe are the longeſt, the fore and hinder 
ones being the ſhorter. The fleſh and eggs of this 


| | ſpecies are very delicately. taſted; they lay their eggs 
years; for the ſucceſſor, at any competent time aſter his in holes on the ſca-ſhore, covering them over with 
Aacceliton to the benefice may cuter, or bring an eject- 


ment. 


ſand, and leaving them for the ſun to hatch them. 


TTR1GOMNG 7 There are uſually a great many very odd figures, like 
{URISCONSULTUS, or JURECONSUL TUs, [CTUs,among 


the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a maſter 


geometrical lines, running in various directions on the 


as ſhell ; the whole ground of the ſhell is uſually black and 
ot the Roman juriſprudence z who was conſulted on the very gloſſy, adorned with yellow variegations z but this is 
interpretation of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult 


points in law. ſuits. 
The ſifteen books of 
Yom the anſwers, 
Pribonianus, in « 
whence the Co 
the public of many things, 
lizht into the office of the 
e ſhould ſcarce have kn 


ancient juriſconſult!. 


Century, 


tury, taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of 
their Oflice. | 


The Roman 
our chambe 


being conſylted, throu 


the Diorsr were compiled wholly [[URUNCAPEBA, in /chthyo/ 
or reports, of the ancient jurifconſult.. 
leſtroying the two thouſand volumes from 
DE and D1GesT were taken, has deprived 

which would have given them 


own any thing beyond their 
are names, had not Pompouius, who lived in the ſecond 


ſuriſconſulti ſeem to have been the ſame with 
r-counſellers, who arrived at the honour of 


no certain character of the ſpecies, the varieties in the 
colouring of theſe theils being very great. — 
gy, the name of a ſea- ſiſh, of 
the turdus or wrafle kind, caught about the ſhores ok 
the Braſils, and called alſo :tazare. It is uſually about 
five or fix inches long, and about a third part of its 
length in breadth ; its mouth is extremely large and 
vide, and of a ſomewhat triangular figure. | 
It is caught among the rocks, and is a very delicate fiſh 
for the table, | 
JURURA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe, 
common in the Brafils. It is a ſmall kind, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding ten fingers in breadth, and eight or nine in 
length, and is of an elliptic figure ; its under ſhell is 


pleaded at the 5 og age and experience, but never | about nine fingers long, and four and a half broad, and 
at the dar, 


heir pleading advocates or law- 


pers, never became Juriſconſulti, 
n the times of the co 


Vox II. Nv = mmonwealth, the advocati had by 


is flat; it can at pleaſure hide its whole body in the 
ſhell, or thruſt out its neck to three fingers breadth di- 
| ſtance z the head is thick and long, the noſe elevated 
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Kd pointed; the mouth is large, and the eyes, black; it 

| has Fr long claws on its feet ; its tail is ſhort and point- 

ed; and its ſkin is rough and ſcaly. The upper ſhell is 
brown, the lower yellow ; its eggs are white and round, 


and about half the ſize of a hen's egg; and are very well 


taſted, | 
JURY, in Common Law, ſignifies twenty-four, or twelve 
men, ſworn to inquire of a matter of fact, and declare 
the truth, upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queſtion. | by 
The mode of trial by jury is very ancient, and ſeems to 
have been coeval with the civil government of this na- 
tion. Traces of juries may be 
thoſe nations, which adopted the feudal ſyſtem, as ih 
Germany, France, and Italy; and in England we find 
actual mention of them ſo early as the laws of king 
Ethelred, and even then not as a new invention. The 


eſtabliſhment and uſe of this mode of trial in our iſland, 


though for a time greatly impaired and ſhaken by the 
introduction of the Norman tria? by battle, were ſo highly 
eſteemed and valued by the people, that no conqueſt, no 
change of government, could ever prevail to aboliſh it. 
See JUDICIUM parium. : 


Trials by jury in civil cauſes are of two kinds; extraor- | 
dinary and ordinary. The firſt ſpecies of extraordinary | 


trial by jury is that of the grand afſize. See Ass12Ps, 


Another ſpecies of extraordinary juries, is the jury to try 


an ATTAINT, With regard to the ordinary trial by 7475 
in civil cafes, when an iſſue is joined, the court awards 
a writ of VENIRE facts, which is accordingly iſſued to 
the ſheriff, Thus the cauſe ſands for a trial at the bar 


of the court itſelf, provided it be of conſequence ; but | 


all trifling ſuits are ended in the court baron, hundred, 


or county courts. However, when the uſage began to 


bring actions of any trifling value in the courts of Weſt- 


minſter-hall, it was found very inconvenient to compel. 
the parties, witneſſes, and jurors, to come from the re- 


moteſt parts of the country to try a trivial action at Weſt- 


| minſter; and, therefore, the legiſlature referred matters | 


in iſſue to the JUSTICES VF aſ/iſe. Accordingly it was 


enacted by 13 Edw. I. cap. 30. that a clauſe of nis1. 


„us ſhould be inſerted in all the writs of venire facias, 
125 virtue of which the ſheriff returned his jurors to the 
court of the juſtices of aſſiſe, which was ſure to be held 
in the vacation before Eaſter and Michaelmas terms, and 
there the tiial was held. But this method was inconve- 


niem, and, therefore, was altered by 42 Edw. III. cap. 
11. which ſtatute enacted, that no inqueſt, except of aſ- 


ſiſe and goal delivery, ſhould be taken by writ of »/ 
prius, till after the ſheriff had returned the names of the 
Jurors to the courts above. It is now the courſe to make 
the ſheriff's venire returnable on the laſt return of the 
ſame term, wherein iſſue is joined, viz. Hilary or Tri- 
nity terms, which are called ifſuable terms ; and he re- 
turns the name of the jurors in a pane}, 1. e. little pane, 
or oblong piece of parchment, annexed to the writ. This 
Jury is not ſummoned, and, therefore, not appearing at 
the day, mult unavoidably make default: for which rea- 
| ſon a compulſive proceſs is now awarded againſt the ju- 


rors, called in the common pleas a writ of habeas corpora. 


juratorum, and in the king's bench a DISTRKINGAS. The 


entry, therefore, on the roll or record is, that the jury is | 


reſpited, through defect of the jurors, till the firſt day 
of the next term, then to appear at Weſtminſter ; unleſs 
before that time, viz. on Wedneſday the fourth of March, 


the juſtices of our lord the king appointed to take aſ- 


ſizes in that county ſhall have come to the place aſſigned 
for holding the aſſiſes, &c. And as the judges are ſure 
to come and open the circuit commiſſions on the day 
mentioned in the writ, the ſheriff returns and ſummons 
this jury to appear at the aſliſes, and there the trial is 
| "bad befacs the juſtices of aſſize and ui prius; among 
whom are uſually two of the judges of the courts at 
Weſtminſter, the whole kingdom being divided into fix 
CIRCUITS for this purpoſe. If the SHERIFF be not an 
indifferent perſon, or if he be a party in the ſuit, or be 


related either by blood or aflinity to either of the parties, 


the venire ſhall be ditected, not to him, but to the co- 


RONERS; and if any exception lies againft them, to two | 


clerks of the court, or to two perſons named by the court 
and ſworn, and called el;ſors, or electors, who ſhall in- 
differently name the jury, and their return is final. In 


order farther to remove all ſuſpicion of partiality, it is 


provided by the ſtatutes 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 8 Ric, II. 
cap. 2. and 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 24. that no judge of af- 


ſiſe ſhould hold pleas in any county where he was born | 


or inhabits. | 

When the general day of trials is fixed, the plaintiff, or 
his attorney, mult bring down the record to the aſſizes, 
and enter it with the proper officer, in order to its being 
called in courſe. If it be not ſo entered, it cannot be 


und in the laws of all 


a — 


To this end the ſheriff returns his compulſive proceſs; the 
* ? ? * * . * wy *- 
Writ of habeas corpora, or diſtringas, with the panel gf 


iaqueſt, previous to any other jurors. 


tice, they ſhall be delivered by the petty conſtables to the 
high conſtables, who ſhall deliver them, upon oath, in 


of jurors ſhall be made by the ſheriff, his officer, or H. 


the counties of Vork and 


tried z therefore it is in the plaintiff 's \realt to delay any 


trial by not carrying down the record, unlefs the defend. 
ant undertakes to bring on the trial by giving Proper ©; 
tice to the plaintiff, 'This proceeding is called the 975 
by pRoviso. However, this practice beg'ns to be af 
uſed, ſince the ſtatute 14 Geo. II. cap. 17. which eqaQ, 
that if, after iſſue joined, the cauſe is not carried / 
to be tried according to the courſe of the court, the pla 8 
tiff ſhall *be eſtèemed to be non-ſuited, and e 
ſhall be given as in a caſe of Noe f. In caſe the h oY 
tiff intends to try the cauſe, he is bound to give 15 4 J 
fendant (if he lives within forty miles of London) 17 
days notice of trial; and if he lires at a greater ame 
fourteen days notice; and if he changes his mind. „. 
dots not countermand the notice fix days before the 1 


L 


and 
he ſhall be liable to pay coſts to the defend? 100 
proceeding to trial, by the Jaſt mentioned ſtatute. 
defendant, however, or plaintiff, may, upon god e 
ſhewn to the court above, as upon abſence or foto t 
a material witneſs, obtain leave upon motion to defer the 
trial of the cauſe till the next aſſiſes. But when th. 
cauſe is called on regulariy in court, the record is oy 
ve yed to the judge, while the jury is called and Na 


jurors annexed, to the judge's officer in cburt. the fu. 
rors contained in the panel are either ſpecial or common 
jurors. See Special JURY. 5 | - 
A common qury is one returned by the ſheriff, accordiny 
to the directions of the ſtatute 3 Geo; IL. cap. 25 which 
appoints, that the ſheriff ſhall not return a ſeparate pa 
nel for every ſeparate cauſe, as formerly; but one 80 
the fame panel lor every cauſe to be tried at the fame al- 
ſizes, containing not leis than forty-eight, nor more thay 
leventy-two jurors; and that their names, being written 
on tickets, ſhall be put into a box or glaſs; and whey 
each cauſe is called, twelve of theſe perſons, whote 
names mall be firſt drawn out of the box, tha!l be {worn 
upon the , unlefs abſent, challenged, or excuſed; ny 
unleſs a previous view of the lands or tenements, or other 
matters in queſtion, ſhall have been thought neceury by 
the court; in which caſe. fix or more of the jurors re- 
turned, to be agreed on by the parties, or named by a 
judge, or other proper ollicer of the court, fh.ill be 45- 
pointed to take tuch a view; and then ſuch of the % 
as have appeared upon the view, ſhall be ſworn on the 


Liſts of jurors qualified according to the acts 4 & 5 W. 
& M. cap. 24. 7 & 8 W. III. cap. 32. and 3 & « An. 

cap. 18 are now to be made from the rates of ch pa- 
riſn. The juſtices at Midſummer ſeſſions are to ite 
warrants to the high conſtables, who require the petty 
conſtables to prepare ſuch liſts; and if the high conſta- 
bles neglect to iſſue their precepts for this purpoſe, they 
ſhall forfeit 101. Theſe liſts are to be fixed on the duos 
of churches, &c. twenty days before Michacimas, that 
public notice may be given of perſons omiticd who are 
qualified, and of perſons inſerted, who ought to be omit- 
ted, 3 Geo. II. cap 25. And if any perſons ate in- 
ſerted wrongſully, or omitted for the ſake of reward, &c. 
the petty conſtable incurs a forſeiture of 205. The lists 
ſhall be delivered by the petty conſtables, at Michaelmas 
ſeſſions, in open court; or when they are ſubſcribed by 
them, and atteſted on oath, and alſo figned by the jul- 


open court. "Phe conſtable failing to make fuch return, 
ſhall forfeit 5/. Perſons not qualified may be diicharged 
by the juſtices at the ſeſſions. Theſe liſts (ha}l be then 
fairly entered in a book by the clerk of the peace, on for- 
feiture of 20/. and duplicates of them ſhall, during the 
ſeſſions, or within ten days after, be delivered by hum to 
the ſheriff, who ſhall cauſe the names, with their ada. 
tions, &c. to be entered in a book of his own; and it 
the ſheriff ſhall return any perfon whoſe naine is not in 
the duplicates, he is liable to a fine not exceeding 100. 
nor leis than 40s. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. Every ſummons 


ful deputy, fix days before the ſeſſions at leaſt, in Wales 
eight days before, and in the counties palactine [ourtcen, 
days before; and the penalty of neglect, or of exculi"s 
any perſon for favour or reward, is 20% by 7 & 8 M, 
cap. 32. or a fine of 104. or under, impoſed by the judge 
of aſſiſe. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. No perſon {hal! be tum- 
moned, who has ſerved within one year before it the 
county of Rutland, or two years before in any other 
county, not being a county of a city or town, and except 
iddlefex, under a fine not ek. 
ceeding 5/. Every perſon who has ſerved, ſhall have a 
certificate gratis, teſtiſying his attendance. 3 G60 
cap. 25, lu the county of York, jurors (hal! not be le- 
turned above once in four years; and the ſheril: neakct- 


ing his duty hall forfeit 100% aud for not dich 
| | Jusos, 


_ Me party ſummoned fix days before the aſfſes or 


all forfeit 200, to the party, with full coſts. 7 

f fog, No 32+ 3 & 4 Ann. 8 18. & 10 Ann. cap. 
& In the county of Middleſex, no were ſhall be re | 
able to ſerve as a juror, at any ſeſſions of n, privs, 
per hach been returned in the two terms or vacations. 
es before, on pain of the ſheriff being fined by the 
judge 5/- or under. 4 Geo. II. cap. 7. And by 7 & 8 
W. cap. 32. the inhabitants of the city and liberty of 
Weſtminſter ſhall be exempted from ſerving on any jury 
at the ſeſſions for Middleſex, by reaſon of their attend- 
ance at the courts of Weſtminſter, ” the common law, 
jurors returned, and not appearing, all loſe and forfeit 
the iſſues returned upon them. And if a juryman be 
called, and, being preſent, refuſe to appear; or having 
appeared, withdraw before he be ſworn, the court may 
ne him at their diſcretion. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. And 
by 29 Geo. II. cap. 19, a juror not appearing and ſerv- 
ing in auy court of record within the city of London, or 
in any other city or town corporate, liberty, or franchiſe, 
aſter bcing openly called three times, &c. ſhall, without 


20s. And by 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. in cauſes of nf 
25 507 — Shoe name ſhall be drawn, and who 
{hall not appear, without reaſonable excuſe, ſhall forfeit, 
not exceeding 51. nor leſs than 40s. It a juror take a 
bribe of cither party, he ſhall forfeit ten times 2s much 
as he hath taken. 5 Ed. III. cap. 10. 34 Ed. III. cap. 
8. 28 Ed. III. ſtat. 1. cap. 12. If a man affauit or 
threaten a juror for giving a verdict againſt him, he is 


him in the court, in the preſence of the judge of aſſize, 
he ſhall loſe his hand and his goods, and profits of his 
Jands during life, and ſuffer perpetual impriſonment. 

The jury is to be choſen of the fame claſs or rank with 
the parties; and by the policy of the ancient law, the 
ry was to come de vicineto, from the neighbourhood of 
the villa or place where the cauſe of action was laid in 
the declaration, and for want of this the array might be 
challenged for defect of hundreders. However, this prac- 
tice was entirely aboliſhed by 4 & 5 Ann. cap. 16. upon 
all cini actions, except upon penal ſtatutes; and upon 
thoſe alſo by the 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. the jury being now 


cular neighbourhood. It is alſo enacted by 28 Edw. III. 
cap. 18. that where either party is an alien born, the jury 
hall be one half aliens, and the other denizens, if re- 
quired, for the more impartial trial. But where both 


reaſonable excuſe, be fined not more than 49s. nor leſs | 


puniſhable by fine and impriſonment; and if he ſtrike } 


parties are aliens, the whole jury are directed to be de- 


nizens, by 21 Hen. VI. cap. 4. For other grounds of 
challenge and qualification of jurors, ſee CHALLENGE. 


pounds; and they may be examined on oath as to that 
point. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. All cities, boroughs, and. 
corporate towns, are excepted out of the act that ſettles 


40l. in goods, though they have no freehold. Jurors in 


hold. Any perſon whatſoever is capable of being put 
upon the ger in a court-leet, and upon the coroner's jury. 


one. This exemption is alſo extended by divers ſtatutes, | 
cultoms, and charters, to phyſicians, and other medical 
perlons, counſel, attornies, officers of the courts, and 
the lite; all of whom, if impanelled, muſt ſhew their 
lpecin} exemptions, Diſſenting teachers, qualified under 
the toleration act, are — and alſo quakers. Cler- 
gymen are allo uſually excuſed ; but if they ate ſeiſed of 
lands and tenements, they are ſtrictly liable to be impa- 
relied in reſpect of their lay fees, unleſs they be in the 
lervice of the king, or of ſome biſhop. If by means of 


_ Ceptionable jurors doth not appear at the trial, either 
parc may pray a TALES, When the legal number of 
twelve is obtained, they are then ſeparately ſworn, well 
and truly to try the iſſue between the parties, and a true 
Verdict to give according to the evidence; and hence 
they arc denominated the Jury, jurata, and jurors, /c. Ju- 
Latten, Pleadings are then opened to them by counſe 
on that ide which holds the at 
in illuc: the nature of the caſe, and the evidence in- 
tended to be produced, are next laid before them by 


sone through, the advocate on the other fide open: 


Turors in London and Weſtminſter muſt not only be | 
houſckeepers, but have land or goods worth one hundred 


Perſons excuſed from ſerving on juries are thoſe that are | 
ick and deerepit; thoſe not commorant in the county, | 
and men above ſeventy years old, by 13 Edw. I. cap. 38. 
and by 5 & 8 Will. III. cap. 32. infants under twenty- | 


ehaſſenges, or other cauſe; a ſufficient number of unex- | 


rmative of the queſtion 


counſel alſo on the ſame ſide; and when theit evidence 


4 © adverſe caſe, and lupports it by evidence; and then 


3 


only to come, de corpore comitatus, from the body of the- 
county at large, and not de vicineto, or from the parti- ! 


the qualihcation of jurors for county aſſiſes or ſeſſions; 
and trials of felons in corporations may be by men worth |. 


the torn mal have 20s. a year freehold, or 26s. 8d. copy- | 


| 


ho has ſerved within four years, and giving no-| the party which began is heard by way of reply. See 


EvidENnCe. 

As to ſuch evidence as the jury may have in their own 
conſciences, by their private knowiedge of facts, it was 
an ancient doctrine, Fi 

their judgment as the written or patol evidence which is 
delivered in court; and, therefore, it hath been often 
held, that thougb no proofs be produced on either fide, 


yet the jury might bring in a verdict. But this doftrine | 


was gradually exploded, when aTT&1NnTs began to be 
diſuſed, and new trials introduced in their ſtead. And 
if a ſuror knows any thing of the matter in iſſue, he may 
be ſworn as a witneſs, and give his evidence publicly in 


court. When the evidence on both ſides is gone throuph;. 


the judge in the preſence of the parties, the cou:ſel, and 
all others, ſums up the whole to the jury; who, unleſs 
the caſe be very clear, withdraw from the bar to conſider 


of their verdict ; and, in order to avoid intemperarce | 


and cauſeleſs delay, they are to be kept without meat; 
drink, fire, or candle, unleſs by permiſſion of the judge, 
till they are all unanimouſly agreed, And if they eat or 
drink, or have any eatables about them, without conſent 
of the cont, and before verdict, it is fineable; and if 
they do fo at his charge for whom they afterwards find; 
it will ſet aſide the verdict. Alto, if they {peak with ei- 


tber of the parties or their agents, after they are gone 


from the bar, or if they receive any freſh evidence in 
private, or, if to prevent diſputes, they caſt lots for whom 
they ſhall find, any of thele circumſtances will entirely 


vitiate the verdict. And it has been held, that if the 
jurors do not agrec in their verdict before the judges are 


about to leave the town, though they are not io be threat=- 
ened or impriſoned, the judges are not bound to wait for 
them, but may carry them reund the circwt from town 
to town in a cart. When they are all unanimouſly a- 
greed, the jury return back to the bar; ard before they 
deliver their verdict, the plaintiff is bound to appear in 
court, by himſelf, attorney, or counſel, in order to an- 


ſwer the AMERCEMENT, to which by the old law he is 


liable, in caſe he fails in his ſuit; as a puniſhment ſor his 


falſe claim; a form which is ſtill continued, though the 


amercement is diſuſed; and if the plaintiff does not ap- 
pear, no verdict can be given, but the plaintiff is ſaid to 


be Nox-/zuzt. But in cale the plaintiff appears, the jury 


by their foreman deliver in their vERDICT. When the 
Jury have delivered in their verdict, and it is recorded in 
court, they are then diſcharged. Such is the proceſs of 
trial by jury in civil caſes, | | 

In criminal cafes, it is provided by the equity and lenity 


of the Engltih laws, that no man thould be called to au- 
iwer for any capital crime, unlefs upon the preparatory 


accutation Of twelve or more of his felow-ſubjects, called 


the grand jury. This Jury conſiders all biils of IN DI r- 
MENT againſt criminals preferred to the court, which 
they either approve or find, by writing upon them A 
dera, or diſallow, by indorſing 1GNORAMUS, and ge- 


nerally conſiſts of gentiemen that are freebolders of u- 


perior quality to thoſe who form the petit u, who try 
the priſoners indicted by the other jury, and convict them 
by verdict. | 0 


When a priſoner on his arraignment has pleaded not 


guilty, and for his trial hath put himſelf upon the coun- 


try, which country the 7zry are, the ſheriff of the county. 
. muſt return a panel of jurors that are freeholdets, with- 


out juſt exception, and of the vine or neighbourhood, 
i. e. of the county whete the fact is committed. It the 
proceedings are before the court of king's bench, there 


is time allowed, between the arraignment and the trial, 


ſor a jury to be impanelled by a writ of VENIRE Vas to 
the ſheriff, as in civil cauſes; and the trial in caſe of a 


miſdemeanor is had at NisI proves, unleſs it be of ſuch 


conſequence as to merit a trial at bar; which is always 


invariably had, when the priſoner is tried for any capital 
offence. But, before commiſſioners of oyer & termuner, 
and paol delivery, the ſheriff, by virtue of a general pre- 


cept directed to him beſorchand, returns to the court a 
panel of ſorty-eight jurors, to try all felons that may be 
called upon their trial at that ſeſſion; and, therefore. it 
is uſual to try all ſelons immediately, or ſoon aſter their 
arraignment. But perſons, indicted of ſmaller miſde- 


meanors, uſually give ſecurity to the court to appear, for 


trial, at the next aſſiſes or ſeſhon. See Ix p1cTMenT, 
When the trial is called on, the jurors are to be ſworn, 


as they appear, to the number of twelve, unleſs they are 


challenged by the party. See CHALLENGE, & ſupra. 
Tarts may be awarded as in civil cauſes, till the number 
of twelve is fworn, “ well and truly to try. and true de- 
« liverance make, between our fovereign lord the king, 
« ahd the priſoner whom they have in charge; and a 
« true verdiCt to give, according to their evidence.” 
When the try is ſworn, if it be a cauſe of any conſe- 
quence, the indictment is uſually opened, and the evi- 


dence 


at this had as much right to ſway 
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tence ſtated by the counſel for the crown or proſecution. 
But it is a ſettled rule at common law (incon6ſtent, in- 
deed, with the humane treatment of priſoners by the 
Engliſh Jaw, but palliated by the declaration of law, that 
the judge ſhall be counſel for the priſoner, i. e. ſhail ſee, 
that the proceedings againſt him are legal and ſtrictly re- 
ular) that no counſel ſhall be allowed a priſoner upon 
bis trial, upon the general iſſue in any capital crime, un- 
leſs ſome point of law ſhall ariſe proper to be debated. 


However, the judges ſeldom ſcruple to allow a priſoner | 


counſel to ſtand by him at the bar, and inſtruct him 


what queſtions to aſk, or even to aſk queſtions for him, | Jus corone, rights of the crown, is part of the law of E 
| Nee 


with reſpe& to matters of fact; for as to matters of law, 
ariſing on the trial, they are entitled to the aſſiſtance of 
rims 2 When the EVIDENCE on both fides is cloſed, 
the jury cannot be diſcharged till they have given in their 
verdict ; but are to conſider of it and deliver it in, with 
the ſame forms, as upon civil cauſes z only that they can- 
not, in a criminal caſe, give a privy VERDICT. But an 
open verdict may be either general, guilty or not guilty ; 
or ſpecial, ſetting forth all the circumſtances of the caſe, 
and praying the judgment of the court, whether, for in- 
ſtance, on the faQs ſtated, it be murder, manſlaughter, 
or no crime at all. If the zzry find the priſoner not 
guilty, he is then for ever diſcharged of the accuſation, 
except he be appealed of felony within the time limited 
by law. But ii they find, him guilty, he is ſaid to be 
convicted of the crime whereot he ſtands indicted. On 


a conviction for any felony, in general, the reafonable ! 


expences of proſecution are by ſtat. 25 Geo. Il. cap. 26. 
to be allowed to the proſecutor out of the county ſtock, 
if he petitions the judge for that purpoſe; and by 27. 
Geo. II. cap. 3. poor perſons bound over to give evi- 
dence, are hkewile entuled to be paid their charges, as 
well without conviction as with it. | 
viction of larceny in particular, the protecutor ſhall have 
reſtitution of his goods, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 11. which 
enacts, that if any perſon be convicted of larceny by the 
evidence of the party robbed, he ſhall have full reſtitu- 
tion of his money, goods, and chattels; or the value of 
them out of the offenders goods, if be has any, by a 
writ to be granted by the juſtices; and this writ ſhall. 
reach the ſtolen goods, though the property of them is 
transferred to another by ſale in open market. Withoui 
ſuch writ of reſtitution, the party may peaceably retake 
his goods whereſoever he finds them. And if the felon 
be convicted and pardoned, or allowed his clergy, the 
party robbed may bring his action of trover againſt him 
for his goods, and receive a ſatisfaction in damages. 
Such are the proceedings and conſequences of a trialeby 
Jury in criminal caſes. See Blackſt. Comm, book iii. p. 
349, &c. book iv. p. 342, &c. Ft 
Jury, ſpecial, Where it is conceived, that an indifferent: 
impartial jury will not be returned between party and 
party by the ſheriff, the. court upon motion will order 
the ſheriff to attend the ſecondary of the king's bench, 
with his book of freeholders of the county; and the ſe- 
condary, in the preſence of the attormes on both ſides, 
zs to ſtrike a jury. And when a cauſe of conſequence is 
to be tried at the bar, the court of king's bench, on mo- 
tion and afſidavit made, will make a rule for the ſecond- 
ary to name forty-eight freeholders; and each party is 
to ſtrike out twelve, one at a time, the plaintiff or his 
attorney beginning firſt ; and from the remainder the 


Jury for the trial are to be drawn. This is called a „e- 


cial jury. 5 FT 
By the ſtat. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. either party is entitled 
upon motion to have a /þccial jury ſtruck upon the trial 


of any iſſue, as well at the aſſizes as at bar; he paying 
the extraordinary expence, unleſs the judge's writ cer-{| _ 


tify, in purſuance of the ſtat, 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. that 


the cauſe required ſuch ſpecial jury. And no perſon | 


' ſerving on a ſpecial jury ſhall be allowed more than the 
ſum which the judge ſhall think reaſonable, not excecd- 
ing one guinea, except in caſes where a view is directed. 
When any ſpecial jury ſhall be ordered by rule of the 
court at Weſtminſter, in any cauſe arifing in any city, 
&c. the jury is to be taken out of liſts, or books of per- 
ſons qualiſicd, which ſhall be produced by the ſherifls, 
&c. beſore the proper officer. The ſame indulgence is 


granted both to merchants and foreigners; for where two | 


merchants are plaintiff and defendant, a jury of mer- 


chants may be returned to try the iſſue between them; 


and if either of the parties in the ſuit be an alien, the 


jury, at the defice of the party, is to be compoſed of | 


half foreigners and half Engliſh, 
TURIES, %%, of the. See CLERK. 
URY of mans. tee MATRONS. | 2 BE 5 
TURY-MAST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to a 
temporary or occafional malt, patched up of yards, or 


other pictes of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true | 


maſt, which has been loſt in a fight, or by a ſtorm. 


loreover, on a con- 
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JUS, and Jon. See Law, Ricnhr, &e, 
Jus accreſcendi, in Law, is the right of ſurvivorſhig 
tween joint-tenants. b be. 
Jus ad rem, is an inchoate and imperfeCt right, 
parſon promoted to a living acquires by nomin 
inſtitution ; in contradiſtinction to the zus in 1. 
plete and full right, by corporal poſſeſſion. 
Jos Anglorum, denotes the laws and cuſtoms of the: 
Saxons, in the time of the heptarchy, by which 1 
ple were for a long time governed, and which * * 
ferred befoſe all others. | | n 


ation ang 
ore om. 


land, which differs in many things from the 
concerning the ſubject. Coke on Litt. 
'The king may purchaſe lands to him and bi 
he is ſeiſed thereof, in jure caronæ; and all the lands 
poſſeſſions, whereof the king is thus ſeiſed, {aj 8 
the crown in deſcents, &c. See PRENOGAU IVA Dy 
Jus curialitatis Angliz. See Couk TEST. 
Jus duplicatum. See RIGHT. | | 
Jus fduciarium, in the Raman Law, a right in truſt { 
which there was a remedy in conſcience, ai 
Jus gent:um, is the law by which kingdoms, and {yc;c, 
general, are governed. ty 
Jus gladii is mentioned in our Latin authors, and the Ny, 
man laws, where it ſignifies a ſupreme jurifdidticn, 
Camd. And hence it is, that at the creation of an eat 
he 13 { aid to be gladio=ſuccinetus, 0 ſigniſy that he had : | 
Juriſcaction over the county of which he was made eat. 
gee PLEAS of the ſeword. | N 
Jus 4egitimum, in the Roman Law, a legal right, which 
was remedied by the ordinary courſe of law. | 
Jus patrenatus, is a commiſſion granted by the biſhop 1g 
ſome perſons to enquire who is the rightful patron of 2 
church. If two patrons preſent their clerks, the biſhg, 
hall determine who ſhall be admitted by right ot pax 
tronage, & c on commiſſion of enquiry by l clergymen 
and fix laymen, living near to the church; who are t 
enquire on articles as a Jury, whether the church is void? 
Who preſented laſt ? who is the rightful patron ? Kc.“ 
But it coparceners ſeverally preſent their clerks, the hi. 
ſnop is not obliged to award a jus patronatus, becaule 
they preſent under one title; and are not in like cafes, 
where two patrons preſent under ſeveral titles. The 4. 
warding a jus patronatus is not of neceſſity, but at th: 
| pleaſure of the ordinary, for his better information, who 
hath the right of patronage: for if he will at his pecil 
take notice of the right, he may admit the clerk of either 
of the patrons, without a %%, patronatus. | 
Jus precarium, in the Roman Law, a right in courteſy, for 
which the remedy was only by intteaty or requeſt. 
Jus, quale. See QUALE Jus. es 
Jus tare; See Loc. 8 
JUSQUIAMUS, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the hyoſcyamus, or henbane. 15 
JUSSLAA, in Botany, a genus of the decandrio mmopyuia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: it bas a ſmall perma- 
nent empalement, divided into five parts, (itting upon 
the germen; the flower has five roundiſh petals, and ten 
| ſhort, flender, ſtamina; the oblong germen becomes 2 
thick, oblong capſule, crowned by the empalement, which 
opens lengthways, and is filled with ſmall iccds. There 
art five ſpecies., 3 
JUSSIEVIA, in Botany, a name given by Houſton to 3 
genus of plants, deſcribed by Linnæus under the name 


general lan- 


8 heirs, but 


fin 


of JATROPHA, | 


JUST, a ſportive kind of combat on horſeback ; man 2- 
gainſt man, armed with lances. En, 
The word is by ſome derived from the French fe 0! 
the Latin juxta, becauſe the combatants fought near eh, 
another. Salmaſius derives it from the modern Grec> 
 204/tra, or rather T&85ea ; which is uſed in this ſente by 
Nicephorus Gregoras. Others derive it from J% 5 
which in the corrupt age of the Latin tongue was uſed 
for this exerciſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed n more % and 
equal combat than the tournament. 5 
Anciently, ju/ts and tournaments made 2 part of the et 
tertainment at all ſolemn feaſts and rejoicings. I he Se 
niards borrowed theſe exerciſes from the gots, ar | 
called them juego de cannas, reed, or cant-piay. Some take 
them to be the ſame with the /udus Troonus, ancient) 

ractiſed by the youth of Rome. PE . 
The Turks uſe them ſtill, and call them {17:17 the go id, 
The difterence between Jufts and tournaments confilts 8 
this, that the latter is the genus, of which the former 1 
only a ſpecies; tournaments included all Kinds of ag 
tary ſports and engagements, which were made 2 
gallantry and mn Fuſts were thoic 2 e 
combats where the parties were near each othet, _ 
gaged with Jance and ſword; add, that the anne, 
was frequently performed by a number of cavalicth, - 
ſought in @ body: the 7% was a ſingle combat & | 
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| 4 againſt another: Though the J wete ufually 
tha 1 5 tournaments, after a general rencounter of all 
he cayaliers, yet they were ſometimes ſingly, and inde- 


"endent of any tournament. | 


Me who appeared for the firſt time at a j#/?, forfeited his 


helm, or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited before at a tour- 


per, See Aprut 1 
1. dee 100 Dy e 
[oor off | Juflitia, a conſtant defire, or inclination, to 
ve every one his due; or a habit by which the mind is 
bc ſed and determined to give every man his own. 
72 may be divided into diflributive, commutative, and 


gal. 
Jus Tick,; 
ment, 4 


merit; for as actions are either good or evil, for the 


good, [ 
ſerved. 


| JusT1 CE, 
merce,. an 


-ommutalive, is converſant in matters of com- 
d in the equal commutation, or changing, of 


things; and proceeds according to arithmetical equality, | 


without any regard to perſons and circumſtances. | 
JusT1CE, legal, 18 that which reſides in the ſtate, or mo- 

narch, by whoſe power and authority the effects of com- 

mutative and diſtributive juſtice are frequently ſuperſeded, 


or ſuſpended; as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that 


has a ſtock by him will not ſell it, it ſhall be taken from 


him ; and the like. 1 
JosT1CE, hand of. See Hax v. 
Josrice, gficers cf. See OFFICERS, 
Josrick, pretical. See POETICAL. 


TusTIT1IAM, temperamentum ad. See TREMUrERAMEN TUM. 


Jos rien, Juſtitiarius, is likewiſe an officer appointed by 
the king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 
ment. 1 | 4 225 © Od nt 

| He is called juſtice, not judge; anciently juſtitia, not 71 
Hitiorius, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as 
delegate to the king, and not jure magiſtratus; ſo that he 


cannot depute any other in his ſtead, the fie of the } 


foreſt only excepted. 333 5 
Ok theſe ju/tices we have various kinds in England; viz. 


Chief Tus Tice of the king's bench, is the capital ju/tice of | 


Great Britain, and is a lord by his office. - His buſineſs 
is chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown 
that is, ſuch as concern offences againſt the crown, 


_ 


diftributrvey is concerned in matters of govern- | 
nd of beneficence ; and is either remuneratory, | 
or punitive : it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards | 
and puniſhments, according to each man's condition and | 


ewards muſt be aſſigned; and for the evil, pu- 
h:\hments; and herein a geometrical proportion is ob- 


dignity, and peace of the king; as treafons, felonies, 


&c. | 


This officer was formerly not only ch: juſtice, but alſo | 


chief baron for the exchequer, and maſter of the court 
of wards. He uſually ſat in the king's palace, and there 
executed that office, formerly performed per comitem pa- 
latii; he determined in that place all the differences hap- 
pening between che barons and other great men. 


He had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the king- 


dom, whenever the king went beyond fea, and was uſu- 


ally choſen to that office out of the prime nobility ; but 


his power was reduced by king Richard I. and king Ed- 
ward I. His office is now divided, and his ntle changed 


ho” 


from capitalis Angliæ juſlitiarins, to capitalis juſtitiarius 


ad placita, coram rege tenenda, or capitalis juſtitiarius banci 
regii. See COURT of King's bench. | 


Chief Jusricꝝ of the common pleas, he who, with his af- 


_ liſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the common 
law ; that is to ſay, all civil cauies, between common 


his ofkee. ; 


perlons, as well perſonal as real; and he is alſo a lord by 


 Tv>T1CL of the foreſt, is a lord by his office, who has power 
aud authority to determine offences committed in the | 
King's foreſts, &e. which are not to be determined by | 


any other court, or juſtice. Y | | 
Of chele there are two; whereof one has juriſdiction 
= "ae ail the foreſts on this fide Trent, and the other 

eyond tt, | ; 


Þy many ancient records, it appears to be a place of great 


bonour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome 


_perion of great diſtinckion. The court where this 1/Uice 
lits,-i5 called the ;u/tice feat of the foreſt, held once every 
tice years, for bearing and determining all treſpoiles 
Within the foreſt, and all claims of franchiſes, liberties, 
and privileges, and all pleas and caufes whatſoever there- 
im ariting. This court may fine and impriſon for offences 
Within the foreſt, it being a court of record; and there- 

ole a writ of error lies from hence to the court of king's 
ench, The lait court of juſtice feat of any note was 
that held in the reign of Charles 1. before the earl of 
olland, After the Reſtoration another was held, for 
form {ake, before the earl of Oxford; but fince the Re- 
Volotion in 1688, the foreſt laws have fallen into total 
Uſute, to the great advantage of the ſubject. _ 
Vol. II. No 191. | : | a 


b 


* * 


— 


N 


jus 


This s che only ice who may appoiut a deputy! he 14 
alſo called juftice in eyre of the foreſl. F | 


CSTICES of alſiſe, were ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial com- 


miſſion, 72 be ſent into this or that county, to take at- 
lifes, for ti eaſe of the ſubjects, ben, 
For, wheteas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo many 
men might not, without great damage and charge, be 
brought up to London; and therefore Juſtices, for this 
purpoſe, by conimiſſions particularly authorized, were 
ſent down to them. . | | 
Theſe continue to paſs the circuit, by two and two, twice 
every year, through all England, except the four notthern 
counties, where they go only onde, diſpatching their ſe- 
veral buſineſſes by beveral commiffions ; ſot they have 
one commiſſion to take aſſiſes, another to deliver gaols; 
and another of oyer and terminer, In London and Mid- 


dleſex a court of general gaol-delivery is held eight times 
in the year. | 


All the jusTiCes gf peace of any county wherein the aſ- 


ſiſes are held, ate bound by law to attend them, or elſe 
are liable to a fine ; in order to return recognizances, &c. 
and to aſſiſt the judges in ſuch matters as lie within their 
knowledge and ſuriſdiction, and in which ſome of them 
have been probably concerned. by way, of previous exa- 


/ 


mination. See Ass1sts and Jon. 


Jus riczs in eyre, juſliciarii Ilinerantes, or errantes, were 


thoſe who were anciently ſent with commiſſion into di- 


vers counties, to hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially as were 


termed pleas of the crown ; and that for the eaſe-of the 
ſubject, who mult elſe have been hurried to the courts 
of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe were too high for the 
county courts; _ | Pl ; 
According to ſome, theſe juftices were ſent once in ſeven 
years; but others will have them to have been ſent ot- 
tener. Camden ſays, they were inſtituted in the reign 
of king Henry II. A. D. 1184; but they appear to be 
of an older date. 1 OR 05 | 
They were ſomewhat like our ju/tices of aſſiſe at this day; 
though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very 
different. | | | : 


JusTicEs of gavl-delivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and 
determine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence 


are caſt into priſon. | | 
Tuſtices of gaol. delivery ate impowered by the common 
law to proceed upon indictments of felony, treſpaſs, &c. 
and to order execution or reprieye; and they have power 
to diſcharge ſuch prifoners as upon their trials ſhall be 
acquitted ; alfo all ſuch againſt whom, on proclamation 
made, no evidence appears to indict; which jz/:ces of 
oyer and terminer, &c. may not do. 2 Hawk. 24, 25. 
«But theſe 7u/ices have nothing to do with any perſon, 
not in the cuſtody of the priſon, except in ſome ſpecial 
caſes; as if ſome of the accomplices to a felony may be 
in ſuch priſon, and ſome of them out of it, the /uftices 
may receive an appeal againſt thoſe who are out of the 

_ priſon, as well as thoſe who are in it; which appeal af- 
ter the trial. of ſuch priſoners, ſhall be removed into B. 
R. and proceſs iflue from them againſt the reſt. But if 
thoſe out of priſon be omitted in the appeal, they can 
never be put into any other; becaufe there can be but 
one appeal for one felony. | a 


| In this way the gaols are cleared, and all offenders tried, 


Their commiſſion is now turned over to the JUSTICES 


of aſe 


puniſhed, or delivered, in every year. 


JusTicss of ni prius are now the fame with juſtices of a. 
ſiſe. It is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the com- 

mon pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, Nt prizes ;uftitie 
_ arii venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas affiſas : from which 


clauſe of adjournment they are called juſtices of ni prius, 


as well as ige of afjiſe, on account of the writ and 
actions they have to deal in. See NISI Ius, and JURY. 
JusT1CEs of oyer and terminen, were juſtices deputed on 


ſome ſpecial occaſions to hear and determine particular 
cauſces. | 8 | | 0 


The commiſſion of oyer and terminer is directed to er- 


tain perſons, upon any inſurrection, heinous demeanour, 
or treſpaſs committed, who mult firſt enquire, by means 


of the grand JURY or inqueſt, before they are empow- 


ered to hear and determine by the help of the petit JURY. 
It was formeriy held, that no judge or other lawyer 
could ac in the commiſſion of oYEk and 'fERMINER, 
or in. that of gaol-delivery, within the county where he 
was born or inhabited; but it was thought proper by 12 
Geo. II. cap. 27. to allow any man to be ai e of oyer 

aud terminer and general gaol-delivery, within any 
county of England. | 


JusTICs of the peace are perſons of intereſt and credit, ap- 


pointed by the king's commiſſion to keep the peace of 
the county where they live. | ; 
Of theſe, ſome, ſor ſpecial reſpect, are made of the 
QUORUY u, fo as no bufineſs of importance may be dif- 
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palched without the preſence, or aſſent, of them, or one 
of them: However, every juſtice of peace hath a ſepa- 
rate power; and his office is to call before him, examine, 
iſſue witrants for apprehending, and commit to priſon, 
all thieves; murderers; wandering rogues; thoſe that 
hold conſpiracies, flots, and almoſt all delinquents which 
may occalion the breach of the peace, and quiet of the 
ſubje& ; to commit to ptiſon ſuch as cannot find bail, 
and to ſee them brought forth in due time to trial; and 


bind over the proſecutors to the aſſiſes. And if they neg- | 


lect to certify examinations and informations to the 
next gaol-delivery, or do not bind over proſecutors, they 
| ſhall b 


the information of another, he muſt make a warrant un- 
der hand and ſeal for that parpoſe: If complaint and 


oath be made before a juſtice of goods ſtolen, and the in- 


former, ſuſpecting that they #re in a particular houſe, 
| ſhews the cauſe of his fuſpicion, the juice may grant a 
Warrant to the conſtable, &. to ſearch in the place ſaſ- 

pected, to ſeize the goods and perſon in whoſe cuſtody 


they are found, and bring them before him or ſome other | 
Juftice. The ſearch on theſe warrants ought to be in the | 


day-time, and doors may be broke open by conſtables to 


take the goods. Fuſtices of peace may make and per- | 
ſuade an agreement in petty quarrels and breaches of the 


peace, where the king is not entitled to a fine, though 
they may not compound offences, or take money for 
making agreements. A 7u/tice hath a diſcretionary power 
of binding to the good bebaviour, and may require a re- 
cognizance, with a great penalty, of one, for his keep- 
ing of the peace, where the party bound 1s a dangerous 
| perſon, and likely to break the peace, and do much miſ- 
chief; and for default of ſureties, he may be committed 
to gaol. But a man giving ſecurity for keeping the peace 
in the king's bench or chancery, may have a /uper/edeas 


to the jaſfices in the country not to take ſecurity ; and 
alſo by giving ſurety of the peace to any other juice. 


If one make an aſſault upon a juſtice of peace, he may 
__ apprehend the offender, and commit him to gaol, till he 
finds ſureties for the peace; and a juſtice may record a 
forcible entry on his own poſſeſſion : in other caſes he 
cannot judge in his own cauſe. Contempts againſt jz/- 
tices are puniſhable by indictment and fine at the ſeſſions. 
Juſtices ſhall not be regularly puniſhed for any thing 
done by them in ſeſſions as judges; and if a. juſlice be 
tried for any thing done in his office, he may plead the 
general iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence; 
and if a verdict is given for him, or the plaintiff be non- 
ſuit, he ſhall have double coſts; and ſuch action ſhall 


only be laid in the county where the offence was com- 


mitted 7 Jac. cap. 5. 21 Jac. cap. 12. But if they 
are guilty of any miſdemeanor in oflice, information lies 
againſt them in the king's bench, where they ſhall be pu- 


1 


niſhed by fine and impriſonment z and all perſons who | 
recover a verdict againſt a juſice, for any wilful or ma- 


licious injury, are entitled to double coſts. By 24 Geo. 
II. cap. 44. no writ ſhall be ſued out againſt any ju/tice 
of peace, for any thing done by him in the execution of 
his office, until notice in writing ſhall be delivered to him 


one month before the ſuing out of the ſame, containing | 


the cauſe of action, &c. within which month he may 
tender amends; and if the tender be found ſufficient, he 


againſt a juſtice for any thing done in the execution of bis 
office, unleſs commenced within fix months after the act 
committed. CD Eg Eh ouoonys „ 
A juſtice is to exerciſe his authority only within the county 
where be is appointed by his commiſſion, not in any city 
which is a county of itſelf, or town corporate, having 
their proper ju/tices, &c. but in other towns and liberties 


be may. The power and office of ju/tices terminate in| 
fix months after the demiſe of the crown, by an expreſs 


writ of diſcharge under the great ſeal, by writ of /uper- 
fice of ſheriff or coroner. _ | 5 
For a farther account of the duty of ju/tices, fee Qu An- 
TER. ſeffions. . | 
The original of ju/{ices of the peace is referred to the 
fourth year of Edward III. They were firſt called con- 
fervators, or wardens of the peace, elected by the county, 


upon a writ directed to the ſheriff; but the power of ap- 


pointing them was transferred by ſtatutes from the peo- 


ple to the king; and under this appellation appointed by 


1 Edw. III. cap. 16. Afterwards the ſtatute 34 Edw. 
III. cap. 1. gave them the power of trying felonies, and 
then they acquired the appellation of juftices. They are 
appointed by the king's ſpecial commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, the form of which was ſettled by all the judges, 
A. D. 1590; and the king may appoint as many as he 
_ ſhall think fit in every county in England and Wales, 
though they are generally made at the diſcretion of the 
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ſhall have a verdict, &c. Nor ſhall any action be brought | 


— 


e fined. A juſtice may commit a perfon that doth | 
a felony in his own view, without warrant z but if on | 


* 


d by acceſſion of the of- 
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lord chancellor, by the king's leave. At fir 


K the pot, 
ber of juſtices was not above two or three = nts 


in 


18 Edw. III. cap. 2. Then it was provided by 7 
III. cap. 1. that one lord, and three or four of 185 


worthy men in the county, with ſome learned in 
ſhould be made Juſtices in every county. The 
was afterwards reſtrained firſt to fix, arid then 
in every county, by 12 Ric. II. cap. 10. 
cap. 11. But their number has greatly 
their firſt inſtitution: As to their qualifications, the ſt 

tutes juſt cited direct them to be of the beſt reputati "1 
and molt worthy men in the county; and the flat 5 
Ric. II. cap. 9. orders them to be of the moſt ſym. 
knights, eſquires, and gentlemen of the law; an 
Hen. V Rat. 1. cap. 4. and ſtat. 2. cap, 1, they muſt 
be reſident in their ſeveral counties: And by 18 Hen. 
VI. cap. 11. no juſtice was to be put in commiſſion, it 
he had not lands to the value of 207. per annum. It is 
now enacted by 5 Geo, II. cap. 11. that every Juſtice 
ſhall have 100/. per annum, clear of all deduQions : of 
which he muſt make oath by 18 Geo. II. Cap. 29, And 
if be acts without ſuch qualification, he ſhall forfeit 100 
It is alfo provided by 5 Geo. II. that no Practiſing at 
torney, ſolicitor, or proctor, ſhall be capable of acting 
as a juſtice of the peace. | 

JosTices of peace within liberties, are juſtices of the Peace 
who have the ſame authority in cities, or other corporate 
towns, as the others have in counties; and their power 
is the ſame; only that theſe have the aſſiſe of ale and 
beer, wood and victuals, &c. Fu/tices of cities and cot. 
porations are not within the qualification act, 5 Geo, II. 

£3 1 . | ” | 

Jus T1ce-/eat. See JUSTICE of the fore/7; 

JUST oth, in Na a rea for he . Ronoryna 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has one petal, 
which is divided into two lips, almoſt to the boom, 
which is entire 3 the upper lip is raifed archways, and 
the under is reflexed ; it has two awl-ſhaped {taming, 
ſituated under the upper lip, with an oblong germen, 
which becomes an oblong capſule with two cells, which 
open with an elaſticity, and caſt out roundiſh ſceds, 
The aDHaDOTA, or Malabar nut, is a ſpecies of this 
genus. 15 1 

JUS VICIAR, in our Old Laws, an officer inſtituted by 

William the Conqueror, as the chief officer of fate, and 
who principally determined all pleas civil and crimina!, 
He was called in Latin, capitalis jufticiarins totius Angle, 
See JUSTICE, | | | 

JUSTICIARIL, in Church Hiftory, an appellation given 
to heretics who boaſt much of perfett righteouſneſs, 
and deſpiſe others: ſuch were the Phariſees among the 
Jews, and the Novatians and Donatiſts among the 
htiſtiens. e we . 

JUSTICILARIUS, Magifter, a judge in the kingdom of 

Naples, who has ſupreme juriſdiction in all caſcs of trea- 
ſon, and pleas of the crown, and finally determines all 
appeals. He has four aſſeſſors. 15 | 

UST ICIAR court, in Scotland. The court of 5, 

has ſupreme juriſdiction in all criminal caules. It came 

in place of that of juftice-eyre, or juſlice generas which 

was laſt in the perſon of the earl of Argyle, who tranl- 

acted for it with king Charles I. and was made juſtice- 
eneral of all the iſlands; which raiſing great debates 

3 him and ſome hereditary ſheriffs there, 


the law, 
number 
to eight 
and 14 Ric ll. 
increaſed ſince 


theient 
d by 2 


J 


e, the ju- 
riſdiction was taken away in 1672, and this court gf 
ticiary erected inſtead of it, conſiſting of 3 juſt ce. gene. 
ral, alterable at the king's pleaſure; a lie clerk, and 
five other judges, who are likewiſe lords of the feſton. 
This court commonly fits on Mondays, and his an ord- 
nary clerk, who has his commillion from the juſtice cel, 
They have four ordinary macers and a doomlter appoiuicd 
by the lords of ſeſſion. 2 5 5 
Ihe form of proceſs is this: the clerk raiſes a libel or it. 
dictment, by a bill paſſed by any of the !orcs of 8 
court, at the inſtance of the purſuer again the dejenctr 
or criminal, who is committed to priſon immediate. 
after citation. When the party, witnefſes, and gte 
aſſiſe, or jury of forty-five men, are cited, 04) oy 
pearance 1 come, fifteen of the great allite are © - 
to be the aſſiſe upon the pannel, or priſoner at th. . 
The aſſiſe ſits with the judges to hear the libs! tet | 
neſſes examined, and the debates on both dds, whic 155 
written verbatim, in the adjournal books. 1"* _ 
advocate pleads for the purſuer, being the [54 Ef ren 
and other advocates for the pannel. Thc ede 7 
cloſed, the judges find the libel or indictment elt * 
relevant; in which caſe they deſert the dic“, and 5 5 
abſolve the party accuſed : or elſe they find tc U 1 1 
levant ; in which caſe the aſſiſe or jury 0! fifteen a 
moved into a cloſe room, none being allowed t 0 1 | 
ſent with them ; where they chooſe their 097! em 1. 


and clerk, and conſider the libel, depolitione, — 


| 
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2 bates, and bring in their verdict of the pannel ſealed, 


iry or not guilty. If not guilty, the lords abſolve; if 
roi they — and order the ſentence of con- 
demnation to be pronounced againſt the criminal by the 
mouth of the doomſter. It has been ſtrenubuſſy main-| 
tained by ſome, and as ſtrenouſly controverted by others, | 
chat an appeal lies from this court to the houſe of lords. 
Ihe lords of juſticiaty likewiſe go circuits twice a year, 
| viz. in May and October, into the country, which is di- 
vided into three circuits, the ſouth, weſt, and north, 


where afſiſes are held, and criminals tried, as mentioned 


1USTICIES, in Law, a writ directed to the ſheriff in ſome 
ſpecial caſes, by virtue of which he may hold, plea of 
debt in þis county=court for a large furqz whereas other- 
wiſe, by his ordinary power, he is limited to ſums under 
USTIFLABLE homicide. See Hof Db. | 
JUSTIFICATION, in Law, ſignifies a maintaining or 
ſhewing a ſufficient reaſon in court, why the defendant 
did what he is called to anſwer. Pleas in juſtification} 
mult ſet forth ſome ſpecial matter: thus, on being ſucd 
for a treſpaſs, a perſon may juſtify it by proving, that 
the land is his own freehold; that he entered a houſe in 
order to apprehend a felon ; or by virtue of a warrant, to 
levy a forfeiture, or in order to take a diſtreſs; and in 
an ASSAULT, that he did it out of neceſſity. _ 
JUSTIFICATION, or JUSTIFYING; among Letter Founders. 
See Letter FOUNDERY. 


— 


Among Printers, it denotes the proper adjuſtment of the 


lines and pages. | : „ | 

fusT!FICATION, in Theology, that act of grace which ren- 
ders a man juſt in the ſight of God, aud worthy of eter- 
nal happineſs. 
The Romaniſts a 
the doctrine of ju/tificationz the latter contending for 
juſtification by faith alone, and the former by good 
Works. A 55 

| JUSTIFYING bail, in Law. See BALL above. 
TusTIFYING grace. See GRACE. _ 

| JUSTIA, fiat, in Law. . See FiaT. 25 55 

JUSTNESS, the exatneſs or regularity of any thing. 
Juſtneſo is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of chought, language, 
and ſentiments. The jj. of a thought conſiſts in a 
certain preciſion or accuracy, by which every part of it 
is perfectly true, and pertinent to the ſubject. = 
Fuſine/s of language confiſts in uſing proper and well 
choſen terms; in not ſaying either too much, or too 
jittle. | | | | 8 
M. De Mere, who has written on ju of mind, dif- 


tinguiſhes two kinds of ju/ineſs ; the one ariſing from taite | 


and genius; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon 
There are no certain rules to be laid down for the for- 
mer, viz. to ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, 
or choice of a thought; the latter conſiſts in the juſt re- 
lation which things have to one another. 


TUTTY-heads, in the Sea Language, platforms Nanding | 


on piles, near the docks, and projecting without the 
wharfs, for the more convenient docking and undock- 


JUTRA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the | 


tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops. 


- JUVENALIA, or JuvENALES ludi, games, exerciſes of | 
| body, and combats, inſtituted by Nero the ſirſt time his | 


beard was ſhaved. © - „„ LR OBTLY | 

They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the 
women had a ſhare in them: 2 they wete the 
ſame with what were otherwiſe called Neroniaua. 

JUVENTAS, in Mythology, the goddeſs who preſided over 
youth among the Romans. This goddeſs was long ho- 
noured in the Capitol, where Servius Tullius erected her 


ſtatue. Near the chapel of Minerva there was the al- 


tar of Fuventas, and upon this altar a picture of Proſer- 


pine. The Greeks called the goddefs of youth Hex; | 


bat it has been generally ſuppoſed that this was not the 
fame with the Roman N | Os, | 
IVY, hedera, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
_ gynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flowers are dit- 
poſed in form of an umbel; the empalement is cut into 


tive parts, and fits upon the germen; the flower has five | 


oblong petals, and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the germen, 


which is ſituated below the flower, becomes a globular | 


| berry with one cell, incloſing four or five large ſeeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular on the other. There 
are two ſpecies. 8 5 | 
While the ſtalks of the common 7vy trail either on the 
ground, or upon walls or other ſupports, they ſeldom 
produce flowers; which has occaſioned its being called 

ſterile or barren ivy; but when the branches get above 
their ſupport, or grow from it, they produce flowers at 
the end of every ſhoot ; theſe appear in September, and 
are ſucceeded by berries, which turn black before they 


nd Reformed are extremely divided about i 


are ripe : tlieſe are formed into round bunches, which 
are called corymbi z and from theſe the epithet corymbus, 

fo frequently uſed by botaniſts, is taken. x | 
is a very well known plant; and it is very certain, 
from all the writings of the ancients, that they, when 
they wrote with ptopriety, meaiit the ſame plant by the 


his commentators in general, and ſee 
ſome other plant as known to the an 
hedera, beſides our ivy. See CisTus, | | 
The leaves of ivy are ſeldom uſed inwardly, but outs 
wardly they are applied to iſſues, to keep them cool, and 
free from inflammation : as alſo to ſcabs, ſores, and ſcald 
heads. Mr. Boyle, in his Uſe of Experimental Philo- 
ſophy, commends a large doſe of the full ripe berries, 
as a remedy againſt the plague; and it is ſaid, that in 
the London plague, the powder of them was given in 
vinegar, or white wine, with ſucceſs; and they have 
been recommenided in ſmall doſes, as alexipharmic and 
ſudorific. Schroder ſays, they purge upward and down- 
ward. The gum of ith is ſoniewhat cauſtic, and com- 
mended to take away ſpots and freckles out of the face. 
This reſinous juice, exuding from the ſtalks of 17% has 
been recommerided as corroborant and reſolvent, in ca- 
chexies and uterine obſtructions ; but has been rarely 
uſed, except as an ingredient in plaſters; nor does it ap- 
pear to poſſeſs any virtues which common refin has not 
in an equal degree. 12 5 gs 

_ tvy-refin is brought from Perſia, and ſome other of the hot 


able quantity, Mr. Ray, indeed, mentions ſome of it 
having been ſound on v5 in Worceſterſhire, and other 
authors in other paris of Europe; but theſe are only ſin- 
gular inſtances of what may happen, our thops being ob- 
liged to be ſupplied from the Eaſt, _ 5 
'Fhe ancient Geerd were acquainted with this reſin, 
which they called /acryma hederæ, as ſome alſo do to this 
day. It is ſaid to be emollient and detergent, and to make 
_ a noble balſam for freſ wounds; but is never uſed by us 
with theſe intentions. Tue Periians efteem it much as 
an aſtringent. „ ES „„ 
Ivy. tree of America. See KAL MIA. 
Ivy, ground. See GROUND-72yp, 
Ivy, petrified. See PETRIFACTION,. | 
Ivy, Firginian See MoowsEED. | | 
JUXTAPOSITION, is uſed by philoſophers to denote that 
ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſitiou 
ot new matter to the ſurface, or outſide, of old. 

In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to {ntnſ-/u/ceptionz; where 
the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a 
juice within it, diffufed through its canals See NUTRI- 

TION, | 5 | 

writers to the creature which we call the chamoy-GoAT. 

IXIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogyna claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : it has oblong, permanent ſpathæ, 
or ſheaths, which incloſe the germen and the flower has 


mina; it has an oval three-cornered germen, ſituated be- 


roundiſh feeds. It has nine ſpecies, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the natives greatly efteem the 


roots as food, Miller. | 


| of the white kind; and in the materia medica of the 
many remedies. See CHAMA&LEON, 5 5 
IXO PCS, in Botany, a name given by Cordus, and ſome 
other authors, to the chondrilla or ſuccory. Ger. Emac, 
Ind. 2. e e „ 
IXORA, in Hotany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
| tetrandria monogynia elaſs; the characters of which are, 
that the calyx is a ſmall erect perianthium, divided into 
four ſegments, and remaining when the flower is fallen z 


lindric, and very long tube, with a flat border, divided 
into four ſegments, of an oval figure; the ſtamina are 
four very ſhort and erooked filaments, placed in the 


men of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſlender, and of 
the length of the tube; and the ſigma is bifid; the fruit 


are four ſeeds, convex on one fide, and angular on the 
other. 3 | 5 
IV AR, in Chronelogy, the ſecond month of the eceleſiaſti- 
cal Jewiſh year, anſwering to part of our April and May. 
JYNX. See WRYNECK. 
IZTICHUILOTLI, in Natura! Hiftery, the American 
name of a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome other 
places; it is very hard, of a beautiful black, and takes 
| | | nne 


word hedera that we do at chis time. There is, however, 
in Pliny, a paſſage which has appeared unintelligible to 
med to point out to 
cients by the name 


countries, where alone it is to be found in any conſider- 


IXALOS, in Natura! Hiftery, a name given by the Greek 


ſix petals, which are equal, and three {wl-ſhaped ſta- 


low the flower, with a ſingle ſtyle; the germen aſter- 
Ward becomes an oval capfule with three cells, filled with 


IXI A8, in Botany, a name given to the chamælean thiſtle 


ancients, to a poiſon, againſt which they have preſcribed. 


the flower conſiſts of one petal, which is a Render, cy- 


' notches of the flower; the antherz are oblong; the ger- 


is a roundiſh berry, containing only one cell, in which 
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ige poliſh. The Americans are very fond of it as a gem, lapis nephriticts, of « pale green/colour; very hard, 4, a 
- and wear it by way of ornament. III more pellucid than the other ſpecies of that ſtone,” but 
De Lact mentions an American ſtone in his poſſeſſion, : 8 ſhewing that reaſy. look on being poliſhes 
Which was cut by the Indians into a flat oval plate, and | which charaCterizes all the nephritie tones. It ig ky hy 
'  wasof a beautiful black, but with two round ſpots of a] ally found in large maſſes, and the Indians cut it into flat 

 filyery White. He ſuppoſes this to have been the uterine | pieces, which they apply to the navel in the colic, an 4 
lapis, and probably it was either that ſtone, or of che] in other diſeaſes, to the part affected, and luppoſe it bag 
ſpecies here mentioned. | great power in promoting a diſcharge of the noxious "Uh 

IZTICPASO-QUERZALIZTLI, in Natural Hiſtory, the | mouts. A . 
name given by the natives of ſome parts of America to a IZ TII, in Natural Hiftory, the American name of 2 ſpe. 
ſtone famous for its virtues in curing the colic, and many] cies of ſtone, of which the natives made their weapons 

Sther diſeaſes, externally applied. It is of a beautiful | of war, &c: before they knew the uſe of iron. |; A 

... _ green colour, and is by Ne ſuppoſed a 'coarſe ſpe- | called by De Laet and other authors, Japis novacy; ,. 
Lies of emerald; but is more properly a very fine kind off bub. f 
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